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United States 
of America 


Congressional Record 


PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE 84 CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 


SENATE 


Tuurspay, Marcu 8, 1956 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, March 6, 
1956) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


God over all, blessed forevermore. 
Amid the seething strife that mars the 
earth which could be so fair, and con- 
tentions which sadly separate the sun- 
dered peoples of the world—whatever the 
vexatious problems Thy servants here 
face, this white altar of prayer our 
fathers builded speaks ever to our 
fevered spirits of our final reliance on 
those supreme spiritual verities which 
abide forever and cannot be shaken, and 
on which our very salvation in the end 
depends. We beseech Thee, so tune our 
hearts this day to the infinite that all 
perplexing meanings may be linked into 
one perfect melody of peace. 

And, as deeply concerned, the thought 
of this body, which plans for the well- 
being of all the people of this common- 
wealth, is focused especially these days 
on tillers of the soil to whom we owe the 
very sustenance of life and in whose toil 
Thou dost answer our daily prayer, 
“Give us this day our daily bread,” we 
thank Thee for the unmeasured and un- 
payable service of those who bend to the 
sacrament of the good earth and for 
amber waves of grain across the fruited 
plain. We ask it in the name of that 
Holy One, who saw divine significance in 
a sower who went forth to sow. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the follow- 


To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. THEODORE F. Green, a Sena- 
tor from the State of Rhode Island, to per- 
form the duties of the Chair during my 
absence, 
WALTER F. GEORGE, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. GREEN thereupon took the chair 
as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the read- 
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ing of the Journal of the proceedings 
of Wednesday, March 7, 1956, was dis- 
pensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries, and he announced 
that on March 6, 1956, the President had 
approved and signed the act (S. 97) for 
the relief of Barbara D. Colthurst, Pedro 
P. Dagamac, and Edith Kahler. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, its reading 
clerk, announced that the House had 
agreed to the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 7201) relating to the 
taxation of income of insurance com- 
panies. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H. R. 2128. An act to authorize the exten- 
sion of patents covering inventions whose 
practice was prevented or curtailed during 
certain emergency periods by service of the 
patent owner in the Armed Forces or by pro- 
duction controls; and 

H. R. 9739. An act making appropriations 
for sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agencies, 
and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1957, and for other purposes. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles and referred, as indi- 
cated: 

H. R. 2128. An act to authorize the exten- 
sion of patents. covering inventions whose 
practice was prevented or curtailed during 
certain emergency periods by service of the 
patent owner in the Armed Forces or by pro- 
duction controls; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 9739. An act making appropriations 
for sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agencies, 
and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1957, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Internal 
Security Subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary was authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business 
for action on the nomination on the Ex- 
ecutive Calendar under the heading 
“New Reports.” 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting several nominations, which 
were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. If there be no reports of commit- 
tees, the clerk will state the nomination 
on the Executive Calendar under “New 
Reports.” 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER COMMISSION 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Col. John L. Person, Corps of Engi- 
neers, to be a member of the Mississippi 
River Commission. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the President be im- 
mediately notified of the confirmation 
of the nomination. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


UNITED STATES TARIFF 
COMMISSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to announce that I 
had anticipated the two nominations to 
the United States Tariff Commission, 
which have been held up for some time, 
would be brought up before now; but 
my absence from the city has prevented 
my talking to Senators who are inter- 
ested in those nominations. I note that 
the request that the nominations go over 
is still pending. I say to the minority 
leader and to the administration, who 
are interested in the nominations, that 
I shall very promptly confer with the 
Senator who has made the request, and 
attempt to set a firm date very shortly 
for action on the nominations. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. If the Senator 
from Texas will yield, I should like to 
say I appreciate his statement. As he 
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has pointed out, one of the nominations 
has been on the Executive Calendar 
since February 12 and the other since 
February 16. We have had 3 or 4 dis- 
cussions .on the floor with the majority 
leader, and with the acting majority 
leader in the absence of the Senator 
from Texas, concerning them. I think, 
in fairness to the nominees, if there are 
any objections to the nominations they 
should be presented on the floor, and I 
hope the majority leader can arrange 
for the Senate to take action on the nom- 
inations at the very earliest opportunity. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If the Sen- 
ator from California is agreeable to the 
suggestion I think we may let the RECORD 
show that we plan to take them up on 
Monday next. The Senator knows I 
have no desire to delay the consideration 
of the nominations. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I understand that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I am in- 
formed the Senator who is interested in 
the nominations will be present Monday. 
I believe that, if we set a definite date, 
we can proceed to the consideration of 
the nominations of William E. Dowling 
and James Weldon Jones on Monday 
next. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I thank the Sena- 
tor. He has shown the same gracious- 
ness and cooperation he usually exhibits 
in these matters. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume the 
consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
there be the usual morning hour, with 
statements limited to 2 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing letters, which were referred as 
indicated: 


EXTENSION OF CIVIL AERONAUTICS ACT OF 1938, 
RELATING TO WAR RISK INSURANCE 

A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to extend the provisions of title XIII of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended, 
relating to war risk insurance for an addi- 
tional 5 years (with accompanying papers); 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

REPORT OF MARITIME ADMINISTRATION 


A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
the Maritime Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, on the activities and 
transactions of that Administration under 
the Merchant Ship Sales Act of 1946, for the 
period October 1 through December 31, 1955 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 

A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the files of sev- 
eral departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment which are not needed in the con- 
duct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with 
accompanying papers); to a Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Papers in 
the Executive Departments. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore appointed Mr. JOHNSTON of South 
Carolina and Mr. Cartson members of 
the committee on the part of the Senate. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore: 

A resolution adopted at a meeting of citi- 
zens of Los Angeles, Calif., descendants of 
different nationalities, under the sponsor- 
ship of the Moslem Association of America, 
relating to the liberation of Moslems in 
Russia and other Soviet-enslaved countries; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 


— 


RESOLUTIONS OF MINNESOTA CROP 
IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp, and appropriately re- 
ferred, two resolutions adopted by the 
Minnesota Crop Improvement Associa- 
tion. One resolution urges the appro- 
priation of adequate funds for construc- 
tion and continued maintenance of a 
national seed storage facility, and the 
second endorses increased appropriations 
for research on forage crops in the fiscal 
year 1957, under the Forage and Range 
Section of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and ordered to 
be printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 
RESOLUTION ON NATIONAL SEED STORAGE Fa- 

CILITY INITIATED BY BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 

MINNESOTA CROP IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIA- 

TION, JANUARY 13, 1956 

Whereas plant breeding has been one of 
the most important tools at the hands of the 
plant scientists in improving the abundance, 
efficiency, and stability of crop production 
in the United States; and 

Whereas basic genetic and breeding stocks 
as represented by material collected from 
many countries of the world, and from 
various parts of the United States, by old 
varieties of important crops that are in dan- 
ger of extinction because of the increased 
usage of new varieties, and by some of the 
special breeding materials developed in plant 
breeding programs, are the foundation of suc- 
cessful plant breeding programs of the fu- 
ture; and 

Whereas many of these basic stocks have 
already been lost and others are in danger 
of being lost because of lack of adequate 
facilities for their maintenance and perpetu- 
ation: Be it 

Resolved, That the Minnesota crop Im- 
provement Association urge the appropria- 
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tion of adequate funds for the construction 

and continued maintenance of a national 

seed storage facility. 

RESOLUTION ON FORAGE Crops RESEARCH AP- 
PROPRIATION INITIATED BY BOARD OF DIREC- 
TORS, MINNESOTA CROP IMPROVEMENT ÅSSO- 
CIATION, JANUARY 13, 1956 


Whereas forage crops are basic to a pros- 
perous and permanent agriculture, essential 
in cropping systems devised for maximum 
soil conservation and improvement, and the 
most important and economical source of 
feed nutrients for livestock; and 

Whereas the importance of research has 
been demonstrated again and again in en- 
hancing the value of particular crops on 
farms of the United States, in increasing the 
economy of crop production, and in reduc- 
ing the risks of crop production through re- 
sistance to diseases, insects, and weather 
hazards; and 

Whereas the amount of financial support 
from Federal and State appropriations for 
research in forage crops is still substantially: 
below the level of support for research in 
several other farm crops, and particularly 
substantially less than needed in the best 
interests of American agriculture; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
provided at its last session a substantial in- 
crease in the appropriations of the Forage 
and Range Section, Agricultural Research 
Service, United States Department of Agri- 
culture: Be it 

Resolved, That the Minnesota Crop Im- 
provement Association (1) express its appre- 
ciation to the Congress for this increased 
support for research in forage crops, and (2) 
urge members of the Congress to support the 
increased item for research on forage crops 
in the fiscal year 1957 budget request for the 
Forage and Range Section, Field Crops Re- 
search Branch, Agricultural Research Service, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR CAPEHART— 
LETTER AND RESOLUTION 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Recorp a letter and resolution from 
the United States Savings and Loan 
League expressing thanks to Senator 
HOMER CAPEHART. This resolution pays 
tribute to Senator CarRHART for his lead- 
ership in the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee in connection with the 
legislation to reconstitute the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board as an independ- 
ent agency. 

There being no objection, the letter and 
resolution were ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: , 


UNITED STATES SAVINGS 
AND LOAN LEAGUE, : 
Chicago, Ill., February 13, 1956. 
Hon. HOMER CAPEHART, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. O. 

Dear SENATOR CAPEHART: The United States 
Savings and Loan League convention last 
November gave the member institutions 
their opportunity to thank you Officially for 
what you did to make the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board independent in the last session. 
A formal resolution was adopted and a copy 
especially inscribed to you is enclosed. This 
represents, in effect, the sentiment of nearly 
3,000 of our people. 

All of us who did staff work in connection 
with the legislative program certainly felt 
this resolution to be most appropriate. 

Sincerely yours, 
STEPHEN SLIPHER, 
Staff Vice President, 
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RESOLUTION APPROVED AND ADOPTED BY THE 
UNITED STATES SAVINGS AND LOAN LEAGUE 
AT THE 63D ANNUAL CONVENTION, MIAMI 
Brack, FLA., NOVEMBER 8, 1955 

THANKS TO SENATOR HOMER CAPEHART 
Whereas the 84th Congress in its lst ses- 
sion approved legislation to reconstitute the 

Federal Home Loan Bank Board as an inde- 

pendent agency in the executive department 

of the Government; and 3 
Whereas the Banking and Currency Com- 

mittees of the two Houses were primarily 

responsible for this enactment so gratifying 
to the savings and loan institutions; and 

Whereas the willingness of. the committee 
members to give attention to this question 
was indispensable to the success of this legis- 
lation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the United States Savings 
and Loan League assembled in its 63d annual, 
convention at Miami Beach, Fla., November 

8, 1955, express its thanks to the members 

of the Banking and Currency Committees of 

the House of Representatives and of the 

Senate in the 84th Congress; and be it 

further 
Resolved, That a personalized copy of this 

resolution be sent to Senator HoMER CaPE- 

HART, ranking Republican member of the 

Senate Banking Committee, noting his lead- 

ership in steering the measure through that 

committee. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: ; 


By Mr. MURRAY, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 1555. A bill authorizing the restoration 
to tribal ownership of certain lands upon the 
Crow Indian Reservation, Mont., and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 1639); and 

H. R. 8607. A bill to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of the Interior to convey to 
David Peters, or to his heirs or assigns, title 
to land held by the United States in trust 
for him (Rept. No. 1640). 

By Mr. ANDERSON, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 

H. R. 6625. A bill to provide for the trans- 
fer of title to certain land and the improve- 
ments thereon to the Pueblo of San Lorenzo 
(Pueblo of Picuris), in New Mexico, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1641). 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, from 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, without amendment: 

S. 3237. A bill to provide for continuance of 
life-insurance coverage under the Federal 
Employees’ Group Life Insurance Act of 1954, 
as amended, in the case of employees receiv- 
ing benefits under the Federal Employees’ 
Compensation Act (Rept. No. 1642); and 

S. 3315. A bill to amend section 5 of the 
Civil Service Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, 
as amended (Rept. No. 1643). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. JACKSON: 

S. 3388. A bill to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain real property of the United 
States to the port of Port Townsend, Wash.; 
to the Committee on Government Operations, 

(See the remarks of Mr. Jackson when he 


introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 
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By Mr. MALONE: 

S. 3389. A bill to repeal certain excise 
taxes, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Marlow when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) : 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 
S. 3390. A bill for the relief of Jelena 
Simicevic; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself and 
Mr. BRICKER) (by request): 

S. 3391. A bill to provide for the regulation 
of the interstate transportation of migrant 
farm workers; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LONG: 

S. 3392. A bill authorizing a comprehen- 
sive project for control and progressive eradi- 
cation of obnoxious aquatic plant growths 
from navigable waters; to the Committee on 
Public Works, 

(See the remarks of Mr. Lonc when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. GOLDWATER: 

S. 3393. A bill to provide for the utiliza- 
tion of the Colorado River development fund 
in the States of the lower division; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


Mr. GOLDWATER subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill (S. 3393) to provide for the 
utilization of the Colorado River develop- 
ment fund in the States of the lower 
division, introduced earlier today by me, 
may lie on the table for 3 days so that 
Senators who so desire may join me in 
sponsoring the bill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


By Mrs. SMITH of Maine: 

S. 3394. A bill to provide the rank of rear 
admiral for the person assigned to duty as 
the Chief of the Reserve Division, United 
States Coast Guard; and 

S. 3395. A bill to provide the rank of 
major general for the person assigned to 
duty as the Director of the Marine Corps 
Reserve, United States Marine Corps; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request): 

S. 3396. A bill to provide certain allow- 
ances and benefits to personnel of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration who are United States 
citizens and are assigned to the Veterans’ 
Administration office in the Republic of the 
Philippines; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. OMAHONET (for himself and 
Mr. BARRETT) : 

S. 3397. A bill to amend section 3 of the 
act of May 19, 1947 (ch. 80, 61 Stat. 102), as 
amended, for the purpose of extending the 
time in which payments are to be made to 
members of the Shoshone Tribe and the 
Arapahoe Tribe of the Wind River Reserva- 
tion in Wyoming, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 

S. 3398. A bill to amend the act of July 
31. 1946, in order retroactively to advance 
in grade, time in grade, and compensation 
certain employees in the postal field service 
who are veterans of World War II; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BENDER: 

S. 3399. A bill to increase the equipment- 
maintenance allowance payable to rural car- 
riers; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

S. 3400. A bill to amend the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act of 1937 to provide increases in 
benefits, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

S. 3401. A bill for the relief of Exapet Pill- 
bossian, Eghia Pilibossian, Akabe Pilibossian, 
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and Yeghis Pilibossian; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ANDERSON (for himself, Mr. 
JOHNSON of Texas, and Mr. DANIEL) : 
S. J. Res. 155. Joint resolution to provide 
for the construction of certain water-con- 
servation projects for irrigation purposes in 
the Pecos River Basin, New Mexico and 
Texas; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN REAL 
PROPERTY TO PORT TOWNSEND, 
WASH. 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I am 
about to introduce a bill, and I ask unani- 
mous consent to speak on it in excess of 
the 2 minutes allowed under the order 
which has been entered. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the Senator 
from Washington may proceed. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
which directs the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services to sell to the port of Port 
Townsend, Wash., at fair market value, 
a surplus Federal property known as 
Hudson Point. Before doing so, however, 
I wish to briefiy explain the background 
of this proposal. 

Two years ago the town of Port Town- 
send suffered a calamity which threat- 
ened to destroy the community. In one 
sudden stroke, the major industry—a 
Federal installation—was closed and a 
$6 million annual payroll was thereby 
eliminated. 

The Federal facility was an old Army 
post called Fort Worden. It had been 
used continuously for many years until 
1947, but expanded greatly when the 
Army decided to use it for amphibious 
training purposes. Then, thousands of 
servicemen, civilian employees, and their 
families were moved into Port Townsend. 
The Army appealed to local citizens to 
provide housing and other services re- 
quired by the new residents. The people 
of Port Townsend responded, and 
through 1948 to 1954 they invested large 
sums of money to build not only homes 
but stores, schools, utilities, and all the 
other requirements of the increased pop- 
ulation. All of this was done because 
the Federal Government needed it and 
requested it. 

However, in 1954, the Federal Govern- 
ment decided it was not needed any more. 
The fort was abandoned; the service 
personnel, civilian employees, and their 
families were moved away. As a result, 
the people of Port Townsend were stuck 
with investments now worthless and 
debts which could not be repaid; they 
faced a devastating economic depression 
while the rest of the Nation prospered. 

The plight of the community was 
called to the attention of the President 
and the country by a now-famous letter 
written to the Chief Executive by Mrs. 
Jean Foster of Port Townsend. Mrs. 
Foster told the President how the Gov- 
ernment’s action had deprived her of the 
savings of a lifetime and had ruined the 
economy of the community. The Presi- 
dent replied sympathetically and prom- 
ised that he would do everything possi- 
ble to assist Port Townsend. He sent 
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his representatives to the community to 
see what could be done. 

Newspapers across the country carried 
the story and millions of people must 
have read about Port Townsend and 
sympathized with its problem. However, 
I am afraid that as far as the Federal 
Government was concerned Port Town- 
send was forgotten, for it has received no 
Federal help. 

Many people predicted that Port 
Townsend would become a ghost town. 
But the people of Port Townsend have 
never given up hope. They have organ- 
ized their efforts to improve community 
facilities and bring in new industry. 
They are determined to pull the town up 
by its bootstraps even if the Federal Gov- 
ernment ignores the problems it created 
for the community. 

This rehabilitation program is de- 
signed to develop Port Townsend’s nat- 
ural assets. The town is situated at the 
mouth of Admiralty Inlet, the main gate- 
way from the Pacific Ocean to Puget 
Sound and Seattle. 

It has one of the finest natural harbors 
in the world and its economy has long 
been associated with the sea. Part of 
the community effort is directed toward 
providing adequate harbor facilities for 
the fishing fleet and pleasure craft of the 


area. 

To aid in the development of harbor 
facilities, the port of Port Townsend 
wishes to acquire surplus property which 
was formerly the Hudson Point Military 
Reservation. This property includes a 
dredged boat basin, a small pier and some 
structures formerly used as a quarantine 
station and Navy minesweeper school. 

The port offered to purchase this prop- 
erty at the fair market value established 
by an independent private appraisal 
contracted for by the ‘General Services 
Administration in July of 1954. How- 
ever, this proposed negotiated sale never 
took place because of allegations that the 
appraised price was too low. 

A second appraisal was made in Octo- 
ber of 1955 and resulted in a higher eval- 
uation. By this time, however, GSA 
authority to negotiate sales of surplus 
property had expired ‘and, furthermore, 
the port of Port Townsend indicated it 
could not purchase the property at the 
inflated price. 

The General Services Administration 
then went forward with plans for dis- 
posing of the property by public sale. 
At my request, however, GSA agreed to 
postpone the sale until the question of 
this property’s disposition could be 
brought before the Congress. 

Mr. President, some people have said 
the only interest of the Federal Govern- 
ment in this matter is to milk the last 
dollar of value from this property re- 
gardless of the effect on this community. 
Others have claimed the port should re- 
ceive the property only if it pays the 
highest appraisal price. 

I I do not sympathize with these points 
of view. I believe it is time for the Fed- 
eral Government to be fair with the peo- 
ple of Port Townsend. It is time that 
the efforts of the community to rebuild 
its economy were encouraged rather than 
downtrodden. 

The bill I am introducing will not pro- 
vide a dole for Port Townsend. The 
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community has already indicated it will 
pay a fair price for the property—they 
have not asked for a dole. This bill 
establishes the fair value of this prop- 
erty as an amount equal to the average 
of the two appraisals which have already 
been conducted. 

As further justification for this pro- 
posal, I wish to point out that most of 
the property on which this installation 
now stands was deeded to the Federal 
Government by citizens of Port Town- 
send for a remuneration of 81. This 
land was donated by the community to 
the Government for patriotic reasons. 

Passage of the bill I am introducing 
will not only set a fair price for the 
property; it will also insure that the 
community acquires the boat basin so it 
can be fitted into overall planning for 
development of the port and rehabilita- 
tion of the community, and not exploited 
for some other purpose which might not 
benefit the town. 

Mr. President, I hope this bill receives 
early and favorable consideration by the 
Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
may be printed in the Record at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3388) to provide for the 
conveyance of certain real property of 
the United States to the port of Port 
Townsend, Wash., introduced by Mr. 
JACKSON, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Administrator 
of General Services (herein referred to as the 
Administrator“) is authorized and directed 
to convey to the port of Port Townsend, 
Wash., subject to the provisions of section 2 
and 3 of this act, all of the right, title, and 
interest of the United States in and to cer- 
tain real property consisting of thirty and 
sixty-two hundreds acres, more or less, lo- 
cated in Jefferson County, Wash., comprising 
a part of the real property commonly known 
as Hudson Point, formerly used by the De- 
partment of the Army for amphibious train- 
ing purposes, the exact legal description of 
which shall be determined by the Admin- 
istrator. 

Sg. 2. (a) The Administrator shall deter- 
mine, in accordance with the provisions of 
subsection (b) of this section, the fair mar- 
ket value of the real property subject to 
conyeyance under this act and if the port of 
Port Townsend fails to tender to the Admin- 
istrator an amount equal to such fair market 
value on or before the 120th day after the 
date such fair market value is made known 
to the port of Port Townsend by the Admin- 
istrator, this act shall cease to be in effect 
after such 120th day. 

(b) Fair market value as used in this sec- 
tion means an amount equal to the average 
of the two appraisals of such land which were 
made July 1954 and October 1955 at the 
request of the Administrator. 

Sec. 3. There shall be reserved to the United 
States all minerals, including oil and gas, in 
the real property authorized to be conveyed 
by the first section of this act, and the deed 
of conveyance shall contain such additional 
terms, conditions, reservations, and restric- 
tions as the Administrator determines to be 
necessary to protect the interests of the 
United States, 
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Sec. 4. The Administrator shall cover into 
the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts all 
proceeds under this act. 


REPEAL OF HIDDEN OR WARTIME 
EXCISE TAXES—INCREASE EM- 
PLOYMENT 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to repeal the so-called hidden or war- 
time excise taxes. This bill would 
amend the 1954 Internal Revenue Code 
by repealing the sections placing Fed- 
eral taxes on food and drink in estab- 
lishments where live entertainment is 
provided, as well as Federal taxes on 
luggage, handbags, electric light bulbs, 
communications, transportation of per- 
sons, safe deposit boxes, and jewelry re- 
tailing under $50. These taxes were 
rushed through to enactment several 
years ago, under the guise of special 
wartime emergency taxes, only to be- 
come a permanent burden. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the text of the bill printed 
at this point in the Recor, as a part of 
my remarks. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the bill will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3389) to repeal certain ex- 
cise taxes, and for other purposes, in- 
troduced by Mr. MALONE, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Finance, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the following pro- 
visions of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
are repealed: 

(1) ‘subchapter D of chapter 31 (retailers“ 
tax on luggage, handbags, etc.) ; 

(2) part III of subchapter B of chapter 
32 (manufacturers’ tax on electric light 
bulbs) ; 

(3) subchapter B of chapter 33 (tax on 
communications) ; 

(4) part I of subchapter C of chapter 33 
(tax on transportation of persons); and 
(5) subchapter D of chapter 33 (tax on 
safe deposit boxes). 8 

Sec. 2. Section 4001 of such code (relating 
to retailers’ tax on jewelry and related items) 
is amended by inserting after “articles sold 
at retail” the following: “for a price of $50 
or more.” 

Src. 3. (a) The second sentence of para- 
graph (1) of section 4231 of such code (re- 
lating to exceptions to the admissions tax) 
is amended by striking out “or” at the end 
of subparagraph (A), by striking out the 
period at the end of subparagraph (B) and 
inserting in lieu thereof “, or”, and by adding 
after subparagraph (B) the following new 
subparagraph: 

“(C) to a roof garden, cabaret, or other 
similar place.” 

(b) Paragraph (6) of section 4231 (re- 
lating to tax with respect to roof gardens, 
cabarets, and other similar places), and sub- 
section (c) of section 4232 of such code (re- 
lating to definition of performance for 
profit) are repealed. 

Sec. 4. Paragraphs (1) and (2) of the first 
section and section 2 shall apply only with 
respect to afticles sold on or after the first 
day of the first month which begins more 
than 10 days after the date of the enact- 
ment of this act. Paragraph (3) of the first 
section shall apply only with respect to 
amounts paid on or after such day for serv- 
ices rendered on or after such day. Para- 
graph (4) of the first section shall apply 
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only with respect to amounts paid on or 
after such day for transportation which be- 
gins on or after such day. Paragraph (5) 
of the first section shall apply only with re- 
spect to amounts paid on or after such day. 
Section 3 shall apply only with respect to 
periods after 10 o’clock antemeridian on 
such day. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, the 
present tax of 20 percent levied on food 
and drink consumed at places where en- 
tertainment or dancing is provided con- 
stitutes a decided disadvantage to hotel 
and cabaret owners, entertainers, and 
musicians, 

In many instances it has caused hotel 
and cabaret owners to discontinue live 
entertainment, with the resulting effect 
of unemployment to musicians and en- 
tertainers. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Rrecorp at 
this point as a part of my remarks four 
communications relating to the repeal 
of excise taxes. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Local. No. 368, 

RENO MUSICIANS PROTECTIVE UNION, 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS, 
Reno, Nev., November 8, 1955. 
Hon. GEORGE W. MALONE, 
Senator from Nevada, 
Reno, Nev. 

My Dran Senator: As you are undoubtedly 
aware, management and labor are engaged 
in a mutual effort to obtain repeal of the 
so-called 20-percent amusement tax, a highly 
pernicious and discriminatory tax that has 
proved injurious, not only to labor and 
management, but to the Government as well. 
Removal of this tax would result in in- 
creased revenue to the Government in the 
amount of $11 million, through income 
tax returns by musicians who would either 
be reemployed or through added hours of 
employment by those presently employed. 
This estimate is impartial and comes from 
the American Research Co. presently con- 
ducting a survey of this tax. 

United States Treasury receipts from the 
20-percent so-called cabaret tax during its 
peak year reached $72 million. During the 
past 5 years this revenue has not reached 
the sum of $50 million in any 1 year. Last 
year, lowest in history, the revenue from 
this tax trickled down to a mere $38 million. 
Tax experts have stated that when 300,000 
more people go to work in the amusement 
industry, the United States Treasury will, 
realize more revenue from income taxes and 
operators’ profits than the receipts men- 
tioned above. It is really a tax of no re- 
turn. 

For our purposes, we would appreciate an 
expression from you as to your attitude 
toward this tax, as the huge expenditures 
for entertainment by the various establish- 
ments in Nevada are directly affected by the 
20-percent amusement tax. 

It would be appreciated if I could have 
your usual prompt reply. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Paura Day, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 


— 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS, 

San Francisco, Calif., November 10, 1955. 
Senator GEORGE W. MALONE, 

Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR MALONE; The American 
Federation of Musicians seeks to repeal the 
wartime emergency 20-percent amusement 
tax, which statistics show has reached the 
point of diminishing returns. 
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We feel this tax is extremely unfair for 
many reasons, among which are: 

1. It singles out a particular group of citi- 
zens and penalizes their employers for pro- 
viding them employment upon which their 
livelihood and capacity to support the Gov- 
ernment depend. 

2. The amount of the tax is virtually con- 
fiscatory and is beyond reason when com- 
pared to other means and rates of taxa- 
tion. 

Many Senators have announced their po- 
sition in favor of the repeal of this legisla- 
tion, for which we are grateful. 

We sincerely urge you to give this impor- 
tant matter your close attention. If you 
agree with us and wish to give us your sup- 
port, a card or letter to that effect will be 


deeply appreciated, 
Sincerely, 
J. J. RICHARD, 
Secretary, California-Arizona-Ne- 


vada Conference, American Fed- 
eration of Musicians. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS, 

New York, N. Y., November 5, 1955, 
Hon. GEORGE W. MALONE, 
Reno, Nev. 

Dear SENATOR MALONE: May I thank you 
for your response to my letter of June 24, 
last, in which I pointed out the dire neces- 
sity of obtaining relief from the discrim- 
inatory and wholly uneconomic 20-percent 
tax on amusement—the so-called cabaret 
tax—and at the same time fulfill my promise 
to give you the pertinent facts of our nation- 
wide survey of the impact of this tax upon 
the national economy? 

This study has now been completed by 
Research Company of America which for 20 
years has been serving the factfinding needs 
of American business. It enlisted two out- 
standing economists, Dr. Robert Shook and 
A. W. Zelomek, the latter currently an excise- 
tax consultant to the Mills Subcommittee 
of the Joint Economic Report. The report 
fills a fat volume, but here are the salient 
facts: 

1. This wartime emergency tax which has 
continued since right after World War I, 
is costing the Treasury revenue. We are 
prepared to prove to the Congress that if it 
is repealed, the Treasury will gain by at 
least $11 million in excess of the nearly 
839 million which this tax brought in dur- 
ing the last fiscal year. Our economists 
compute this gain on the basis of increased 
revenue from presently operating entertain- 
ment places now subject to the tax, plus 
personal tax accruals from more musicians 
working longer hours in these places. They 
do not take into account additional ac- 
cruals certain to result from reopening of 
places now closed to entertainment because 
of the tax. (I cite you the American Hotel 
Association’s report that two-thirds of its 
dining-with-entertainment rooms have been 
discontinued since 1946 as a direct result of 
this tax.) Nor do our economists attempt 
to compute the large additional accruals 
that would result from the employment of 
entertainers other than musicians, as well 
as service help. 

2. Musicians alone have lost, conserva- 
tively, 50 percent of their employment in 
these taxed places since 1943. For every 
musician so displaced there have been an 
equal number of job losses by other enter- 
tainers and substantial losses among wait- 
ers, waitresses, culinary and other service 
help. All this adds up to tens of thousands 
of job losses in a time of generally high 
employment. 

3. The national cultural recession has now 
become a national depression, particularly 
in music. Unsound economics as well as 
the trend toward mechanized music are to 
blame. Our survey shows that only 32.8 
percent of our 252,512 instrumentalists can 
now earn all or most of their livelihood in 
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their profession. Fully 35 percent of our 
membership can no longer follow their pro- 
fession to any degree. Half of our total 
job potential is denied by an unsound Fed- 
eral tax policy. Great musicians to sus- 
tain our cultural heritage come from masses 
of working instrumentalists. If large em- 
ployment reservoirs dry up, as is now hap- 
pening, music will disappear from our na- 
tional scene. 

We are prepared to document these facts 
to the Treasury and to the tax committees 
of the next Congress. I hope you will give 
us your support and I solicit an expression 
from you. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES C. PETRILLO, 
President, American Federation of 
Musicians, AFL, 

P. S.— So that you may be sure to see this 
communication promptly, I am sending a 
duplicate letter to your Washington office. 

J. C. P. 
HOTEL SAHARA, 
Las Vegas, Nev., November 29, 1955. 
Senator GEORGE MALONE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: I have recently been ad- 
vised that the musicians’ union, and other 
related groups, have instituted their com- 
bined efforts toward removing the burden- 
some 20-percent entertainment tax. 

The Hotel Sahara is definitely in favor of 
abolishing this tax for many reasons. High 
on the list, from the standpoint of our guests, 
is their reluctance to pay out additional 
sums of money without benefit to them- 
selves. They measure the cost of an eve- 
ning’s entertainment on the basis of the total 
of their check, and not the price of the meal, 
which is all the hotel derives. 

Abolishment of this tax is certain to in- 
crease revenue for the many establishments 
in Las Vegas and the entire State of Nevada. 
This, in turn, must increase the availability 
of jobs to handle the added revenue. 

I would appreciate hearing your views on 
the subject, and the stand you would initiate 
in assisting us to accomplish our aims. 

Sincerely, 
MILTON PRELL, 
Executive Director. 


Mr. MALONE. A significant part of 
my State's economy is based on the tour- 
ist industry, and the present excise tax 
operates as a detriment to businesses 
which either directly or indirectly are 
based upon tourist revenue. 

Repealing this tax would serve to 
stimulate private enterprises to provide 
more attractive entertainment facilities, 
would increase the number of out-of-' 
State visitors, would provide increased 
job opportunities for entertainers and 
musicians, and would result in increased 
regular income and taxes. 

Mr. President, during the past 20 years 
the people of our country have been sub- 
jected to increasing taxes which in many 
cases have reached the point of confisca- 
tion. 

Income taxes immediately take ap- 
proximately 20 percent of the average 
income, but whatever amount is left is 
by no means immune to further diminu- 
tion through the hidden and emergency 
passed taxes which are confronted at 
every turn. 

I have almost continuously had a bill 
before the Senate to repeal the wartime 
emergency taxes, which are unfair from 
a peacetime basis. Some have been re- 
duced, notably the motion-picture tax— 
it is time to repeal the remainder of what 
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are actually nuisance taxes as well as an 
unfair burden. 

Mr. President, the time is long overdue 
for a return to “good faith” taxing. 


ERADICATION OF OBNOXIOUS 
- AQUATIC PLANT GROWTHS FROM 
NAVIGABLE WATERS 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, back in 
1945, the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors of the House of Representatives, by 
resolution, requested the Board of En- 
gineers for Rivers and Harbors to review 
the water hyacinth situation and submit 
a report to Congress. That report has 
now been prepared, and the Chief of 
Engineers has recommended that, in 
addition to the regular maintenance 
work being done to keep traffic flowing 
in growth-infested waters, a separate 
comprehensive project be authorized to 
provide for control and progressive erad- 
ication of the water hyacinth, alligator 
weed, and other obnoxious aquatic plant 
growths from the navigable waters, trib- 
utary streams, connecting channels, and 
other allied waters of the eight States 
concerned. This project would be in the 
combined interest of navigation, flood 
control, drainage, agriculture, fish and 
wildlife conservation, and public health. 
It is estimated it would take 5 years, at 
an annual cost of $1,350,000, to accom- 
plish the job. Twenty-five percent of 
this amount would be contributed by 
local interests. This expenditure would 
be in addition to the approximately 
$300,000 now being spent yearly to keep 

_ the streams open. 

Mr. President, at this time, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill on 
this subject, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill, together with an ac- 
companying statement, relating to the 
bill, prepared by me, may be printed in 
the Recorp. The bill, if enacted, will 
carry out the purposes of the study which 
has been made. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill and statement will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3392) authorizing a com- 
prehensive project for control and pro- 
gressive eradication of obnoxious aquatic 
plant growths from navigable waters, in- 
troduced by Mr. Lona, was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby 
authorized a comprehensive project to pro- 
vide for control and progressive eradication 
of the water hyacinth, alligator weed, and 
other obnoxious aquatic plant growths from 
the navigable waters, tributary streams, con- 
necting channels, and other allied waters in 
the States of North Carolina, South Caro- 


lina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, and Texas, in the combined 
interest of navigation, flood control, drain- 
age, agriculture, fish and wildlife conserva- 
tion, public health, and related purposes, 
including continued research for develop- 
ment of the most effective and economic 
control measures, at an estimated total cost 
of $1,350,000 annually for 5 years, to be ad- 
ministered by the Chief of Engineers, under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Army 
in cooperation with other Federal and State 
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agencies, all generally in accordance with the 
report of the Chief of Engineers, Subject: 
Water Hyacinth Obstructions. 

Sec. 2. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this act. 


The statement, presented by Mr. 
Lone, is as follows: 
$ STATEMENT BY SENATOR LONG 


The bill I have just introduced would 
authorize a Federal project that, over a 
period of 5 years, would eradicate aquatic 
growths that block our navigable streams. 

The menace offered by these growths to 
our waterways is not a new one. It dates 
back to before the turn of the century, and 
for many years the Federal Government has 
been at work on a limited basis, trying to 
combat it and stop it from spreading. 

It is generally believed that the chief 
offender among these growths—the water 
hyacinth—was brought here from South 
America during the New Orleans Cotton 
Exposition in 1884. The beautiful purple 
bloom of the hyacinth made quite a hit 
at this fair and the people brought samples 
of it back home with them and planted 
them in the ponds and bayous of Louisiana, 
It has flourished and spread ever since. 

The water hyacinth grows rapidly and 
floats on top of the water. The wind blows 
the plants together to form mats that in 
time will obstruct navigation. The allligator 
weed in recent years has been vying with 
the hyacinth as an obstructor of waterborne 
traffic. 

Congress put the Corps of Engineers on 
the job back in 1897 to eliminate the ma- 
rine growth menace. Since that time they 
have used pitchforks, conveyors, arsenic, 
crushing machines, flamethrowers, saw boats 
and modern chemicals in an effort to stëm 
the tide. So far, the combined efforts of 
all of these things, while successful in keep- 
ing the water traffic moving, have repre- 
sented a losing battle from the standpoint 
of confining and destroying the growths. 

At first, the hyacinths were limited to 
Louisiana. They now can be found in seven 
other States: Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
and Texas. At first they could not live in 
brackish water; they have now acclimated 
themselves and are prepared to go anywhere. 
It is high time to do something of sufficient 
magnitude before this local problem grown 
into a sectional problem becomes national. 

Back in 1945 the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors of the House of Representatives, by 
resolution, requested the Board of Engi- 
neers for Rivers and Harbors to review the 
water hyacinth situation and submit a re- 
port to Congress. That report has now 
been prepared and the Chief of Engineers 
has recommended that, in addition to the 
regular maintenance work being done to 
keep traffic floating in growth infested 
waters, a separate comprehensive project 
be authorized to provide for control and 
progressive eradication of the water hya- 
cinth, alligator weed, and other obnoxious 
aquatic plant growths from the navigable 
waters, tributary streams, connecting chan- 
nels, and other allied waters of the eight 
States I have already mentioned. This proj- 
ect would be in the combined interest of 
navigation, flood control, drainage, agri- 
culture, fish and wildlife conservation and 
public health. It is estimated it would 
take 5 years at an annual cost of $1,350,000 
to accomplish the job. Twenty-five percent 
of this amount would be contributed by 
local interests. This expenditure would be 
in addition to the approximate $300,000 now 
being spent yearly to keep the streams open. 

While up to this time the engineers have 
been fighting a losing battle as far as eradi- 
cation is concerned, it has been due to the 
fact that, because of limited authority, they 
were not able to go after the plants wher- 
ever they grew. This bill will give them the 
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authority to go into the feeder streams as 
well as the main streams and permit them 
to tackle the job on an all-out basis. 

It is imperative that we approach this job 
on an all-out basis without further delay. 
The annual average damage caused by the 
growths in Louisiana has increased until it 
is now $37,993,000. In Florida, Alabama, 
Georgia, and Mississippi it is already up to 
$5 million. The longer we delay a full-scale 
program of eradication, the more expensive 
and difficult it will become. 

Operating on limited facilities, the Corps 
of Engineers has made great strides in de- 
veloping both mechanical and chemical 
means to fight the marine growth menace. 
It is my feeling that, with sufficient au- 
thority and funds, they can complete the 
job. 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1956— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. AIKEN (for himself, Mr. YOUNG, 
and Mr. HUMPHREY) submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
them, jointly, to the bill (S. 3183) to 
provide an improved farm program, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and 


to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF SOCIAL SECURITY 
ACT—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. YOUNG submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (H. R. 7225) to amend title II of the 
Social-Security Act to provide disabili- 
ty-insurance benefits for certain dis- 
abled individuals who have attained age 
50, to reduce to age 62 the age on the 
basis of which benefits are payable to 
certain women, to provide for continua- 
tion of child’s insurance benefits for 
children who are disabled before attain- 
ing age 18, to extend coverage, and for 
other purposes, which were referred to 
the Committee on Finance and ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
him, to House bill 7225, supra, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance, 
and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit two amendments, intended to be 
proposed by me, to the bill (H. R. 7225) 
to amend the Social Security Act. 

The first is very simple. It would per- 
‘mit the States, if they wished to do so, 
to disregard earned income up to the 
amount of $50 per month in determining 
need for old-age assistance. Last year, 
the Legislature of Illinois passed an act, 
which was signed by Governor Stratton, 
which authorized the Illinois Commis- 
sion to disregard earned income up to 
$50 per month, in the event Federal law 
or regulations permit such exemption. 
This amendment would enable the act 
of the State of Illinois to go into effect. 

It is surely desirable to leave in the 
law some incentive to older workers to 
earn as much of their livelihoods as 
possible—or, at least, to permit the 
States to do so if they believe it wise. 

In view of the generally low levels of 
assistance payments, this provision will 
allow some increase in the meager living 
standards of recipients of such aid where 
they are willing to work for it. 

The second amendment may seem 
more complex but it also is in fact rather 
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simple. It would permit an individual, 
either man or woman, to retire at any 
age from 60 to 72, receiving old age and 
survivors insurance benefits based on a 
percentage of the existing benefit at age 
65; a smaller percentage if retirement 
took place prior to age 65; and a larger 
percentage if retirement took place 
after age 65. 

This seems to me a fundamental im- 
provement in the law which I hope the 
Senate may consider with great care. 

I believe that this amendment would 
provide greater flexibility in the Social 
Security Act by permitting persons in 
poor health, but not totally and perma- 
nently disabled, to retire before reach- 
ing age 65 and, at the same time, it would 
encourage persons who are able and will- 
ing to do so, to work beyond the age of 
65, by providing larger pensions upon 
later retirement. 

There would be little or no increase in 
the total cost of the system to the Fed- 
eral Government by the adoption of this 
amendment. The percentages of the 
benefits at age 65 provided in the amend- 
ment are based upon actuarial tables of 
life expectancy, as determined by the 
National Office of Vital Statistics and 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
Each retired individual would receive 
approximately the same total amount of 
benefits as he or she would have received 
if retirement had taken place at age 65. 
In fact, there might be a small saving 
to the Government over the long run 
because I have drafted the amendment 
so that the percentages are based on 
even and identical increments for each 
year. This results in benefits that are 
at a slightly lower percentage at some 
ages than would be the case if the actu- 
arial tables were followed exactly, but 
it obviously makes for simpler admin- 
istration. 

My amendment is drafted as an 
amendment to the Social Security Act as 
it now stands, and assumes a retirement 
age of 65 for both men and women. 
However, if the Senate sees fit to adopt 
the House provision to lower the retire- 
ment age for women to 62, the amend- 
ment could be readily adapted to con- 
form to that provision. 

At the other side of the dividing line 
of age, 65, it holds out a positive incen- 
tive to older persons to extend the period 
of their working life and postpone re- 
tirement. This, I believe, is good for the 
individual and of value to the Nation 

which strives for higher levels of produc- 
tion and standards of living. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendments will be received, 
printed, and referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 


CONSTRUCTION OF DRAINAGE 
WORKS ON FEDERAL RECLAMA- 
TION PROJECTS—HOUSE BILL 
PLACED ON CALENDAR 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, on 
July 22 last year, the Senate approved 
S. 1534, a measure I sponsored, to facili- 
tate the construction of drainage works 
and other minor items on Federal rec- 
lamation projects. The Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs had care- 
fully considered this measure, and the 
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committee action in reporting it was 
unanimous. 

When Senate bill 1534 reached the 
House of Representatives it was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations, 
although the bill contained no appro- 
priation authorization. It is still pend- 
ing before the House Appropriations 
Committee, and I am informed that no 
action is scheduled on it. 

Meanwhile, the House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs had con- 
sidered and favorably reported a com- 
panion bill, House bill 6268.. This meas- 
ure was approved by the House of Rep- 
resentatives on March 5, and is now on 
the table in this body. 

Mr. President, in view of the consider- 
ation already given to the subject mat- 
ter and the principal provisions of H. R. 
6268 by the Senate Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, when it con- 
sidered S. 1534, and in view of the favor- 
able action of the Senate on it, I ask 
unanimous consent that H. R. 6268 be 
placed on the Senate Calendar without 
reference to a committee. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Montana? 

There being no objection, the bill (H. 
R. 6268) to facilitate the construction 
of drainage works and other minor items 
on Federal reclamation and like projects, 
was read twice by its title, and placed 
on the Calendar. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE REC- 
ORD á 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 


By Mr. JENNER: 

Address delivered by him before the Abra- 
ham Lincoln Republican Club, at Chicago, 
III., on February 11, 1956. 

Address entitled “Our Drift Toward World 
Government,” delivered by him at patriotic 
rally under the auspices of For America, at 
New York City, on February 22, 1956. 

Address delivered by Senator MCCARTHY at 
pro-America rally in New York City on Feb- 
ruary 22, 1956. x 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Excerpts from address delivered by him to 
the Wisconsin Young Republicans, at the 
University of Wisconsin, on March 6, 1956. 

By Mr. LEHMAN: 

Address delivered by Senator KEFAUVER, at 

Sigourney, Iowa, on February 27, 1956. 
By Mr. FLANDERS: 

Testimony by him on March 7, 1956, before 
Senate Subcommittee on Disarmament of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. KENNEDY: 

Statement issued by him on March 8, 1956, 
advocating the nomination of Adlai Steven- 
son on the Democratic ticket to be President 
of the United States. 


NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN & 
HARTFORD RAILROAD 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, various 
reports have come to my attention com- 
menting on conditions existing in con- 
nection with the affairs of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad which I 
think are a source of some concern, 
They involve the question of whether the 
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reductions in expenditures for mainte- 
nance have been too great, and whether 
they may have some effect upon the 
safety of transportation on the railroad. 
They also involve the question of 
whether the earnings of the railroad are 
overstated, and also whether a certain 
transaction in connection with the com- 
pany’s preferred stock entered into last 
November has had an unfortunate, 
deleterious effect upon. the financial 
position of the railroad. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Record, at this point 
in my remarks, a copy of a letter dated 
March 5, 1956, which I wrote to the 
chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITED States SENATE, 
March 5, 1956. 
Hon. ANTHONY F. ARPAIA, 
Chairman, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN ARPAIA: Certain conditions 
in the affairs of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad have been brought to 
my attention, and are the source of serious 
concern. 

In brief, these conditions are: 

1. There is an impression generally pre- 
vailing that for some time there has been 
a deficiency in the maintenance of the rail- 
road and its equipment, which in turn is 
the result of reductions in expenditures for 
maintenance made by the company. 

2. It has been suggested that the account- 
ing procedures of the railroad, particularly 
during the last year, have permitted an over- 
statement in re earnings, and in gen- 
eral have been inadequate to insure full 
disclosure to investors and the public con- 
cerning the financial conditions of the rail- 
road and the results of its operations. In 
this connection, I enclose a copy of an article 
appearing in the February 13 issue of Bar- 
ren's Weekly which discusses critically the 
accounting procedures followed by the rail- 
road since the beginning of 1955. 

3. From public announcements and other- 
wise I have been advised that since about 
the middle of 1954 the railroad has entered 
into certain agreements granting to pur- 
chasers of its outstanding preferred stock 
and its outstanding certificates of beneficial 
interest, the option to require the railroad 
to purchase such securities from them at 
prices in excess of the present market price 
of the securities in question. I have specific 
reference to the agreement announced No- 
vember 21 by which a group headed by 
Union Securities Corp., which had ac- 
quired 131,385 shares of preferred stock from 
the Dumaine interests, acquired the right 
to require the railroad to repurchase such 
shares in the latter part of 1957 at a price 
of $70 per share. There is grave doubt as 
to the propriety of such an arrangement, 
which might involve an expenditure by the 
railroad of over $9 million, at a time when 
the railroad was seeking Government guar- 
anty of a $10 million loan for flood repair. 

The New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad is a principal artery of the economy 
of the New England States. Any develop- 
ments which might weaken either the physi- 
cal or financial condition of that railroad 
must be a cause of serious concern to the 
people of New England and your Commis- 
sion. Public concern with respect to the 
maintenance of railroad property and equip- 
ment is, of course, intensified by the un- 
fortunate accidents on other railroad systems 
which have occurred recently. 

I would therefore greatly appreciate it if 
you would give me a report with respect 
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to the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad, with particular reference to the 
circumstances outlined above, to the extent 
of the jurisdiction of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission with regard to these mat- 
ters, the nature and extent of the investiga- 
tions which you have made or are making 
in this connection, and the facts disclosed 
by such investigations, together with advice 
of any action which your Commission is 
taking with respect thereto. 
Sincerely yours, 
Prescott BUSH, 
United States Senate. 


THE LARGEST POWERPLANT 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, the Oil City Derrick of March 
7, 1956, contained a very interesting edi- 

_ torial on the subject of the largest power- 
plant ever erected. The cost of the plant 
when it is completed will be $400 million. 

It is the largest plant for the production 
of electricity ever erected at one time. It 
will produce more electricity than is used 
in the entire city of New York. It is be- 
ing built by private funds. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Recorp as a part 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE BIGGEST POWERPLANT 

Work is in the finishing stages on an elec- 
tric power project on the Ohio River. And 
certain facts about this project are news- 
worthy by any standard. 

It has but one customer—an Atomic En- 
ergy Commission plant. 

It is the largest power project ever built at 
one time, 

It is producing more electricity than is 
used by the entire city of New York. 

Its cost, when completed, will be in the 
neighborhood of $400 million. 

Those who hear of this for the first time 
might well believe that it is being built by 
the Government. For over the long years we 
have been told that only Government is capa- 
ble of undertaking the biggest and costliest 
power systems. 

But truth and propaganda are not always 
the same. This project is being built by a 
group of business-managed, investor-owned 
electric companies. All of the money is pri- 
vate money, voluntarily invested. There are 
no taxpayer subsidies. And the project will 
pay heavy taxes on whatever earnings it 
makes—where, by contrast, Government 
plants are either wholly tax-free or largely so. 

The moral? No job is too big for taxpaying 
private enterprise in the power field. 


ONE THOUSAND YEARS OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY IN UKRAINE 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, this 
period of observance of the 38th anni- 
versary of the independence of Ukraine, 
declared on January 22, 1918, is a most 
fitting occasion for us to observe, too, the 
1,000-year existence of Christianity in 
this great non-Russian country, now 
held captive in the empire of the Soviet 
Union. With its beginnings in the 10th 
century, Christianity in Ukraine has 
been the major spiritual force binding 
the courageous people of this nation in 
periods of both independence and alien 
captivity. It continues relentlessly as 
the paramount force welding the lives of 
over 40 million Ukrainians in their heroic 
Struggle against atheistic Communist 
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tyranny and for the national independ- 
ence of their country. 

This momentous event of 1,000 years 
of Christianity in Ukraine was appro- 
priately celebrated in this country on 
September 5 last, in Stamford, Conn. 
Arranged by the Most Reverend Arch- 
bishop Constantine Bohachevsky, of 
Philadelphia, and under the direct su- 
pervision of the Most Reverend Ambrose 
Senyshyn, O. S. B. M., of Stamford, this 
glorious celebration of a national tra- 
dition, founded by the holy baptism of 
St. Olga, princess of Ukraine, at Kiev in 
A. D. 955, was greatly inspired by the 
prayers and hopeful messages of nu- 
merous eminent personages in the Cath- 
olic hierarchy of America. 

It is my happy privilege to introduce 
into the REcorp a number of these won- 
derful messages of Christian hope and 
charity for a people whose enduring 
faith will unquestionably overcome their 
present state of imperialist and colonial 
captivity under the foreign yoke of Mos- 
cow. I should like to include, too, an in- 
troductory statement to these messages 
prepared by Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, pro- 
fessor of Soviet economics in the Grad- 
uate School of Georgetown University, 
and also chairman of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America. 

This statement by Dr. Dobriansky 
emphasizes the need for the adoption of 
Senate Resolution 189, submitted by my 
esteemed colleague, the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HuMpHREY]. The meas- 
ure calls for Senate disapproval and 
condemnation of Russian Communist 
acts of religious persecution and geno- 
cide in Ukraine. Iè provides also that 
the Senate request the President of the 
United States to take proper action, 
through our delegation in the United 
Nations, for the placement of this mat- 
ter on the agenda of the U. N. Assembly. 
I heartily join in the support of this 
measure, and am sure that other Sena- 
tors will do likewise. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD, fol- 
lowing the statement I have just made, 
a statement by Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky 
and a memorandum in regard to the in- 
dependence of the Ukraine, together with 
certain telegrams and letters to the Most 
Reverend Ambrose Senyshyn, in regard 
to the 38th anniversary of the inde- 
pendence of Ukraine and the Christian 
tradition of the Ukraine. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment, memorandum, and communica- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT BY DR. LEV E. 

DOBRIANSKY 

The impressive messages that were received 
on the occasion of the solemn observance 
of 1,000 years of Christianity in Ukraine 
furnish eloquent testimony to the superla- 
tive thoughts of the eminent Catholic¢ 
scholar and philosopher of history, Father¢ 
Don Luigi Sturzo. In his classic work on 
nationalism and internationalism, this world 
renowned scholar conclusively observes that 
the three great ideas which have shaped the 
history of mankind are religion, national in- 
dependence, and liberty. These three ma- 
jestic ideas constitute a veritable trinity of 
thought predicating moral and political ac- 
tion that necessarily must encompass the 
manifestation of all three in the harmonious 
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existence of societies, nations, and peoples. 
To contemplate and act upon one embraces 
correlative contemplation and action upon 
the others—in the natural spirit of Amor 
Dei et Patriae. 

In Ukraine, which today in its state of cap- 
tivity is the largest non-Russian nation not 
only in the primary empire constituted by 
the Soviet Union, but also behind the Euro- 
pean Iron Curtain, these fundamental ideas 
and natural drives have cast the very founda- 
tions of the sovereign existence of this na- 
tion. In their fixed interrelationship they 
have formed the essential source of strength 
and hope to the liberation movements of this 
freedom-loving people in different periods of 
enslavement under some imperialist foreign 
yoke. The contemporary struggle of the 
Ukrainian nation against the colonial and 
imperialist domination of Russian commu- 
nism—highlighted by the gallant military 
defense of its independent state following 
World’ War I, the brave opposition of its 
intellectuals to the strangling centraliza- 
tion of colonial control by Moscow in the 
1920's, the stern resistance of its hardy 
peasantry to the politico-economic collec- 
tivist measures of the foreign oppressor in 
the 1930's, the heroic battles of the famous 
patriotic and nationalist forces of the Uk- 
rainian Insurgent Army against both Nazi 
German and Russian Communist totali- 


,tarianism in the 1940's, and tha underground 


operations in political warfare against alien 
Moscow by all sections of its populace in this 
decade—draws its chief inspiration from the 
undying faith that Deo adjuvante, non 
timendum. 

In the light of all this, is it little wonder 
that the religious institutions and clergies of 
Ukraine were the first and prime objects of 
attack and liquidation by Russian Com- 
munist totalitarianism This sordid story 
of our times is well described in summary 
torm in the following memorandum which 
based a petition leading to Senate Resolu- 
tion 189, submitted by the Honorable HUBERT 
H. HUMPHREY, of Minnesota. The many 
messages following this, received from the 
highest authorities in the Catholic Church 
here and abroad, were written in the intimate 
knowledge of this background on current 
Russian Communist policy of religious perse- 
cution and genocide. 

The Ukrainian Catholic Church survives in 
the underground of Ukraine today. Its 
existence and free emergence are dependent 
on the reality of the three great ideas of his- 
tory—religion, national independence and 
liberty. Priest and patriot are but one. In 
this country, hope and encouragement for 
the eventual liberation and freedom of 
Church, nation and people in Ukraine are 
steadfastly sustained by the prayers and 
work of the Ukrainian Catholic Exarchate of 
the United States of America. Under the 
great spiritual leadership and guidance of 
the Most Reverend Archbishop Constantine 
Bohachevsky and the Most Reverend Am- 
brose Senyshyn, O. S. B. M., the faithful" 
pursue this work in the certitude of its 
value to the basic national interests of our 
own country, the United States of America, 
and in the certain knowledge that for all 
nations, including Ukraine, Beata gens, 
cujus est Dominus Deus eorum. 


MEMORANDUM 

Christianity has been existing in Ukraine 
for more than 1,000 years. It has fostered a 
profound faith in God among the people, and 
has begotten abiding moral principles, and 
nourished a new culture and erudition. 

In December 1917, Communist Russia in- 
vaded Ukraine and in 1919-20 occupied the 
eastern provinces of this country. The So- 
viets were bent on extirpating Christianity 
from these regions. In their coup d’etat they 
published aggressive antireligious propa- 
ganda and terrorized the people with threats 
of exile, torture, and death. 
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First, Communists attacked the church in 


eastern Ukraine. Within 10 years, from 1921 
to 1931, they unjustly arrested and ruthlessly 
murdered 34 Ukrainian Orthodox bishops 
and more than 3,000 priests. Hundreds of 
thousands of the faithful were: r 
tortured in prisons or 1 
tration camps in Siberia; a E of 

these innocent people died martyrs to their 
faith; the remainder still endures the ap- 
palling trials and hardships of imprisonment, 

The Reds destroyed 80 percent of the 
churches (many of these churches contained 
precious historical relics, as for example the 
golden domed Michalivsky Monastery in Kiev 
from the 12th century); other churches were 
despicably converted into warehouses, thea- 
ters and convention halls; monasteries were 
outraged and cemeteries profaned. 

By 1930 the Communists had completely 
liquidated the entire Ukrainian Orthodox 
Church, barring it from all public activity. 
Though article 123 of the Soviet Constitu- 
tion, which is binding in Ukraine as well as 
the U. S. S. R., explicitly recognizes freedom 
of religion, yet, during the first Red occupa- 
tion of western Ukraine (1939-41), the 
Communist regime overtly persecuted the 
church, arresting many Ukrainian priests 
and ruthlessly murdering 27 of them. 

This antichristian terror adopted more 
hideous means of exterminating Christianity 
in Ukraine during the second occupation of 
this country beginning in 1945. On April 11, 
1946, the Soviets arrested the Metropolitan 
of Halych and archbishop of Lvov, Joseph 
Slipyj, 80-year-old Bishop Gregory Khomy- 
shyn, Bishop John Latyshevskyj, Bishop 
Nicholas Charnetsky, C. S. S. R., and Bishop 
Nykyta Budka. On June 25, 1946, Bishop 
Josaphat Kotsylovskyj, O. S. B. M., and Bish- 
op. Gregory Lakota were imprisoned. All 
these bishops were condemned to forced la- 
bor for 8 to 10 years and even live; the im- 
putation was lawfully unjust.. Some of these 
bishops (for instance Bishop Gregory 
Khomyshyn and Bishop Josaphat Kotsylov- 
skyj) later died from maitreatment in pris- 
on, Still more, when Archbishop Joseph 
Slipyj's or other bishops’s terms expired, the 
Reds would not release them from prison. 

In the autumn of 1947, the Communists 
murdered Bishop Theodore Romza, Uzhorod, 
Carpathian Ukraine, and in 1950, the Bishops 
Paul Gojdich, O. S. B. M., and Basil Hopko, 
Pryashiv, Czechoslovakia, were imprisoned. 
On January 15, 1951, Bishop Paul Gojdich was 
tried and unjustly condemned to. forced 
labor for life. Bishop Basil Hopko is now in 
a concentration camp. 

Altogether, 10 Ukrainian Catholic bishops 
have been liquidated by the Reds. 

In 1946, the Soviets enjoined the legal con- 
tinuance of the Ukrainian Catholic Church 
in Ukraine. Thus, in our own 20th century, 
it has been reduced to the sorrowful plight 
of the “Church of the Catacombs,” as was 
the primitive church during the Neronian 
persecution. 

Two thousand secular priests and monks, 
for rightfully refusing to acknowledge the 
patriarch of the Russian Orthodox Church as 
their head—the church is now subservient to 
the Communists—were arrested and deported 
to slave labor camps. The Reds exterminated 
all five dioceses of the Ukrainian Catholic 
Church, desecrated 4,400 of its churches and 
chapels together with 195 religious houses. 
The Communists continue to oppress merci- 
lessly the Ukrainian laity for remaining 
steadfast to its Christian heritage, church 
and faith. 


VATICAN Crry, August 21, 1955. 
Archbishop BOHACHEVSKY, 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 

Auspiċious occasion 10th centenary bap- 
tism St. Olga, Holy Father again expresses 
paternal affection beloved Ukrainian Catho- 
lics ‘sends cordial felicitations lovingly im- 
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parts your excellency clergy faithful attend- 
ing centenary ceremonies special apostolic 
benediction. 
DELLACQUA, 
Substitute. 


BRIGHTON, Mass., August 15, 1955. 
Most. Rev. AMBROSE SENYSHYN, O. S. B. M., 
Stamford, Conn. 

Your Excettency: The 1,000th anniver- 
sary of the introduction of Catholic Chris- 
tianity into the Ukraine by Olga, Saint and 
Princess, should surely be an occasion for 
rejoicing. 

Yet there are countless Ukrainians in our 
day who cannot rejoice. They are not free 
to participate in any observance of this anni- 
versary. They have seen their churches de- 
stroyed. Bishops, priests, and lay people 
have been subjected to oppression, imprison- 
ment, persecution, and martyrdom. And the 
reason for all the inhuman barbarity on the 
part of their enemies, is this: The passionate 
devotion of the Ukrainian people to Jesus 
Christ and to His church. e 

To the Ukrainians gathered in Stamford 
for the observance of this anniversary, in a 
land where all may freely worship God, I 
send my congratulations. And at the same 
time I exhort them to pray—constantly and 
fervently, that God will give their persecuted 
brothers and sisters the strength to sustain 
them in this tragic hour of trial. 

To the Ukrainians in lands where they now 
suffer and die for their faith—if in some way 
my words may reach them—I send a message 
of hope. The struggle in which you are en- 
gaged is bitter. As members of Christ’s mys- 
tical body you are being scourged and cruci- 
fied. But have confidence in Him who has 
overcome the world. Never surrender to 
evil, nor compromise the truth. As with 
Jesus Christ, the glory of the Resurrection 
followed the agony of the crucifixion, so too 
the day will surely come in God's good time 
when your crown of thorns will be trans- 
formed into a crown of glory. 

With best personal wishes to Your Excel- 
lency, I remain, 

Fraternally yours in Christ, 

RICHARD J. CUSHING, 
Arehbishop of Boston. 
AvcusT 20 1955. 
Most Rev. AMBROSE SENYSHYN, O. S. B. M., 
Stamford, Conn. 

My Dran BISHOP SENYSHYN: I thank you 
for you letter of the 11th of August in which 
you tell me about the celebration on Septem- 
ber 5, 1955, in Stamford, Conn., under the 
patronage and auspices of the Ukrainian 
Catholic Exarchate of the United States of 
America, of the millennium which has passed 
since Saint Olga, Princess of Ukraine, re- 
ceived holy baptism in the year 955 at Kiev 
and became the instrument in the hands of 
Almighty God for the conversion of her peo- 
ple to holy church. When we lock back over 
this millennium our hearts are filled with 
gratitude, and we are thankful to our Ukrai- 
nian Catholies for the edification which 
they have given in their devotion to holy 
church and in their Catholic lives. 

Today we are fortunate in having 400,000 
of these good Catholic Ukrainians in the 
United States, who worship God in their own 
historical. Byzantine Slavonic Rite. Here 
they are enriching the church in our coun- 
try. A certain sadness comes over all of us 
when we celebrate this millennium. Back of 
the Iron Curtain, on Ukrainian soll, the 
church is persecuted, and thousands of 
Ukrainian Catholics will not enjoy the oppor- 
tunity of celebrating as they would like to 
celebrate this important millennium in their 
history, If here in the United States we en- 
joy freedom in the practice of our religion 
and have, with the grace of God, been a loyal 
Catholic people, we realize our duty to our 
brothers in the Ukraine who today are being 
persecuted and denied their native right to 
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practice their religion according to the die- 
tates of their conscience. 

When you sing in your solemn pontifical 
mass on the 5th of September the beautiful 
prayers of your liturgy and give thanks to 
God for His blessings and favors, you will 
also sing a plaintive prayer begging God in 
His mercy and goodness to bless our brothers 
with their bishops and priests of the Ukraine 
and to hasten the day when they once again 
will be able in all the glory and majesty of 
their liturgy to pray and worship in freedom 
and be a challenge in their Catholic lives 
to all the world. We must not forget that 
our suffering brothers who are so near to us 
today in the church in their steadfastness 
in their devotion to holy church are really 
enriching the church as the martyrs enriched 
the church. As we thank Almighty God for 
the gifts which He has given us, we must not 
forget that these gifts come to us, at least 
in great part, in answer to the prayers of our 
suffering brothers in the Ukraine. The 
church always must have Calvaries, and out 
of Calvaries there come Easter Sundays. In 
the communion of saints these suffering 
brothers of ours are contributing richly to 
us, and as we pray for an Easter Sunday for 
them we thank God for the contribution 
which they are making to all of us in the 
communion of saints. 

May I thank you and Archbishop Boha- 
chevsky for arranging this celebration and 
calling to our minds this important millen- 
nium? I shall be with you in spirit, and as 
you sing your beautiful liturgical prayers 
I am sure that God will continue to bless you 
and your people and to shower down His 
precious gifts on our suffering brothers in the 
Ukraine. 

Sincerely yours in Christ, 
SAMUEL CARDINAL STRITCH, 
Archbishop of Chicago, 
PITTSBURGH, Pa., August 16, 1955. 
His Excellency the Most Reverend AMBROSE 

BSENYSHYN, O. S. B. M., 

Auxiliary Bishop, Vicar General, Ukrain- 
ian Catholic Exarchate, United States 
of America, Stamford, Conn. 

Your Excettency: I note that the faithful 
of the Ukrainian Catholic Exarchate of the 
United States are prepared to commemorate 
in fitting fashion the 1,000th anniversary of 
the conversion of St. Olga to the Faith. 

The conversion of St. Olga from pagan- 
ism to Christianity marks a significant date 
in the history of the Ukrainian people. She 
embraced the faith in the year 955 at a time 
when Christianity was characterized by un- 
broken unity under the supreme authority 
of the Holy Father. 

Particularly now since the Ukrainian na- 
tion is unable to celebrate this memorable 
anniversary as it would wish to do, it is in- 
spiring to know that the faithful of Ukrainian 
descent in the United States plan to observe 
it with fitting solemnity. 

I join with you in spirit and pray that the 
pristine faith received by St. Olga may be 
restored speedily to the entire Ukrainian na- 
tion. 

Sincerely yours in Christ, 
JOHN F. DEARDEN, 
Bishop of Pittsburgh. 
Dernoir, Micw., August 25, 1955. 
Most Rev. AMBROSE Senysuyn, D. D. 
Auziliary Bishop of the Ukrainian Cath- 
olic Exarchate, 
Stamford, Conn, 

My Dran BISHOP SENYsHYN: I am very 
happy to join in spirit with Archbishop 
Bohacheysky, yourself, and your devoted 
Ukrainian Catholics in commemorating the 
1,000th anniversary of the baptism of St. 
Olga and the beginnings of Christianity in 
the Ukraine. 

This anniversary will give occasion to re- 
call with joy the agelong devotion of your 
forefathers to the Catholic faith and the 
Byzantine Slavonic rite. It also affords an 
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opportunity of citing with pride the endur- 
ance of persecution, even unto death, on the 
part of those who are near and dear to you. 
With admiration for the heroic fidelity of 
your brethren in the homeland, bishops, 
priests, and the laity, under the most pro- 
tracted@#hdywborutal attempt in history to rob 
them of their faith, I join with you in prayer 
that, through the mercy of God and the in- 
tercession of St. Olga, right may, in the 
end, triumph over might in the only kind 
of peace that can endure. 
Cordially yours in Christ, 
EDWARD CARL MOONEY, 
Archbishop of Detroit. 


NEw Lokk, August 22, 1955. 
His Excellency, Most Rev. AMBROSE 

SENYSHYN, O. S. B. M., 

Auxiliary Bishop, Vicar General, 
Stamjord, Conn. 

Dear BISHOP SENYSHYN: I thank you very 
much for the notice which you give me that 
under the leadership of your Exarch, the 
Most Reverend Archbishop Constantine 
Bohachevsky, the people of Ukrainian na- 
tionality will observe the 1,000th year anni- 
versary of the beginning of the spread of 
Catholic Christianity in the Ukraine. 

I am pleased to assure you of my partici- 
pation with you in union of prayers of 
thanksgiving for the blessing that is ours 
in the United States of freedom to practice 
our religion, and at the same time I pray 
that the same freedom will be available to 
all peoples throughout the world. 

With best wishes and kindest regards, I 
am . 
Very sincerely yours in Christ, 

CARDINAL SPELLMAN, 
Archbishop of New York. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., August 30, 1955. 
The Most Reverend AMBROSE 
SENYSHYN, O. S. B. M., 
Stamford, Conn. 

DAN BISHOP SENYSHYN: In reply to your 
letter of August 11, I am happy to assure 
your excellency that we join with you in 
your prayer of thanksgiving commemorating 
the 1,000th year anniversary of the conver- 
sion of the Ukrainian people. We unite with 
you particularly in thanksgiving for the 
great spirit of loyalty and devotion to the 
one true faith practiced according to the 
Byzantine Slavonic Rite which St. Olga in- 
troduced with her baptism into the Ukraine. 
May our prayer of thanksgiving help to alle- 
-viate, and in God's good time bring to an 
end the inhuman persecution being perpe- 
trated today on Ukraine soil. 

With renewed best wishes and congratu- 
lations on this significant anniversary and 
with kindest personal greetings and best 
wishes, I beg to remain 

Very sincerely yours in Christ, 
$ Apert G. MEYER, 
Archbishop of Milwaukee. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., August 27, 1955. 
His Excellency, the Most Reverend AMBROSE 

SENYsHYN, O. S. B. M., 

Auæiliary Bishop, Vicar General, 
Ukrainian Catholic Exurchate, 
U.S. A., Stamford, Conn. 

Your EXcELLENcY: It is a privilege to be 
associated with our fellow Catholics of the 
Byzantine Slavonic Rite and to extend to 
them, in the name of the clergy and laity 
of the Archdiocese of Washington, fraternal 
greetings on the occasion of the one thou- 
sandth anniversary of the conversion of St. 
Olga of the Ukraine. 

For a thousand years, the Catholics of 
the Byzantine Slavonic Rite have given an 
inspiring example to the Christian world 
of heroic devotion to the cause of Christ 
despite the most inhuman type of persecu- 
tion. This example has never been more 
inspiring than during these days when the 
clergy and laity have literally been identi- 
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fied with our crucified Savior during the 
persecution by the atheistic Communists. 

While expressing our unbounded admira- 
tion of these glorious confessors of the faith 
in the midst of a godless power, we join 
with you in prayer begging the almighty 
and merciful God to continue to pour forth 
his consolations and blessings on all the 
members of the Byzantine Slavonic Rite 
especially those who are suffering for their 
profession of His Name. 

With sentiments of deep respect and 
esteem, I am 

Sincerely yours in Christ, 
PATRICK A, O'BOYLE, 
Archbishop of Washington. 
Avucust 15, 1955. 
His Excellency, Most Rev. AMBROSE SENY- 

SHYN, O. S. B. M., 

Auxiliary Bishop, Vicar General, 
Ukrainian Catholic Exarchate, 
U. S. A., Stamford, Conn. 

Your EXcELLENcY: Yesterday I had the 
great happiness of presiding at an open air 
Mass in the Ukrainian parish in Boston. 
Priests of several different Oriental rites 
gathered with the Ukrainian priests to sing 
the praises of God and to return thanks for 
the mercies which He has given your people 
here in our part of the world. 

It is therefore with the more lively un- 
derstanding of the sentiments of gratitude 
which prompt the forthcoming plans for 
the celebration in Stamford that I write 
you these few lines of greeting and prayerful 
best wishes. What a great blessing it is 
that we should be free, as we are here, to 
unite with one another in prayer and in 
thanksgiving to God! But also, what a 
responsibility it imposes upon us to use 
our freedom and to offer our prayers to the 
end that we may help our kinsmen in other 
parts of the world who are less favored 
than we so far as freedom is concerned but 
no less attached to the ancient faith which 
has been the strength of the Ukrainian peo- 
ple across these thousand years. 

In union of prayer and with kindest per- 
sonal remembrance, I am 

Faithfully yours in Christ, 
JOHN J. WRIGHT, 
Bishop of Worcester. 


One thousand years ago, St. Olga, Princess 
of Ukraine, embraced the cross and the faith 
of Christ in the city of Kiev. 

To the Ukraine people, in their long his- 
tory, has come the lot of having the glory 
of its faith proclaimed throughout the land 
before it had its Good Friday under the Bol- 
shevik persecution. Nevertheless, we know 
that in the rhythm of the life of the church, 
Good Fridays and Easter Sundays oscillate, 
but there never is a cross without a crown. 

Four hundred thousand descendants of the 
Ukraine people now live in this land of lib- 
erty. Though they rejoice in the independ- 
ence which America gives them, may they 
never break that sweet dependence on their 
fatherland which has preserved the faith 
through these 10 centuries and 10,000 
crucifixions. 

I join with you in prayer that the Commu- 
nist sickle which has cut Ukrainian young 
life like wheat, and the Communist hammer 
which has beaten down icons from their 
tabernacles, may through our prayers, be 
transfigured so that the sickle will look 
like the moon under the lady’s feet and the 
hammer will look like the cross from which 
Christ will forgive His persecutors. 

Most Reverend FULTON J. SHEEN, 
National Director, the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith. 


PROGRESS OF THE SOVIETS IN AIR 
ATOMIC POWER 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I have 
on many occasions on the floor of the 
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Senate and elsewhere drawn attention 
to the great and ever-growing superior- 
ity of the Soviets over us in the matter 
of air atomic power. The relative 


strength of Soviet air atomic power as 
combi 69-048 has now, from all re- 
ports, ed startling proportions. I 


understand that the testimony presented 
to the congressional Armed Forces Com- 
mittees by the Secretary of the Air Force 
and the Chief of the Air Staff pinpoints 
how great is the gap now existing be- 
tween Soviet and United States atomic 
air power; and it appears that we are 
doing very little, if, indeed, anything, to 
narrow the gap. 

The disturbing and dangerous situa- 
ation now unhappily confronting us has 
been vividly and forcefully described by 
the distinguished columnists, Joseph and 
Stewart Alsop, in a highly important 
article which appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune on Wednesday, March 7. 
I ask unanimous consent to have this 
article printed in the body of the Recorp 
at this point, as a part of my remarks. 
The article deserves the careful thought 
and consideration of every Member of 
Congress and of the whole American 
public. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows; 

MATTER OF FACT 
(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 
THEY ADMIT IT 


WASHINGTON.—In recent testimony before 
executive sessions of both the Congressionál 
Armed Services Committees, the Secretary of 
the Air Force and the Chief of the Air Staff 
have now officially confirmed all the darkest 
unofficial reports about the relative status 
of American and Soviet air-atomic power. 

The following items from this sworn testi- 
mony of Air Force Secretary Donald Quarles 
and Gen. Nathan Twining, will be enough to 
give the general picture. 

Item: It has long been reported that this 
country was lagging far behind the Soviet 
Union in production of long-range jet bomb- 
ers; but Quarles and Twining at last revealed 
how enormous the lag really is. It can be 
stated on undoubted authority that they 
gave our current output of B-52 bombers as 
only 4 per month, and in contrast stated 
that Soviet output of the comparable Bison 
bombers was almost certainly 3 times as 
large. 

These current monthly output rates of 
4 B-52’s against 12 Bisons, do not tell the 
whole story either. Quarles and Twining 
further admitted that we would not reach 
our planned peak output of 17 B-52’s per 
month for at least another year and a half. 
The Soviets are working toward a peak out- 
put of 25 Bisons per month, and they will 
reach their high peak considerably sooner 
than we shall reach our much lower peak. 

Item: It has also been reported, for the 
first time in this space, that the Soviets were 
already flight testing a ballistic missile of 
1,500-mile range. No comparable ballistic 
missile has as yet passed the drawing-board 
stage in this country. Once again, on un- 
doubted authority, it can now be stated that 
Secretary Quarles and General Twining ad- 
mitted these facts, stating they had sure evi- 
dence that the Soviets were, indeed, testing a 
1,500-mile ballistic missile. 

Item: It has also been reported that the 
Soviets’ Farmer day fighter and Flashlight 
night fighter were advanced designs of high 
quality; that these Farmers and Flashlights 
were already being produced in substantial 
quantities; and that no comparable advanced 
American fighter aircraft had yet entered 
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the stage of serious quantity production. 
Again on undoubted authority, it can be 
stated that Quarles and Twining admitted 
these facts, too. 

Our really superior F-104 day fighter is not 
in production at all. Our only good night 
fighter, the F-102, is being tiny 
trickles. Our rather unsat: t 100 
day fighter, which may well not offer ade- 
quate opposition to the Soviet “Bison,” is 
Officially in quantity production, but the 
quantities being produced are still trivial. 
Meanwhile, the Soviets’ output of “Farmers” 
and “Flashlights” will shortly be counted in 
many scores per month. 

Our stock of nuclear weapons remains far 
greater than the Soviet stock, and will no 
doubt always remain far greater. But their 
nuclear stockpile is now approching decisive 
proportions. Meanwhile, they are presently 
well ahead of us in the best type of bombers 
that must deliver the bombs, in the fighters 
that must intercept the bombers, and in the 
medium range ballistic missiles which fore- 
shadow the ultimate weapon, the missile of 
intercontinental range. That is the present 
picture, as officially outlined. 

In these circumstances, Air Secretary 
Quarles’ testimony about the Air Force 
budget itself was truly remarkable. The Air 
Force General Staff, he admitted, had 
originally proposed a minimum budget of 
$20 billion. He had himself cut the Air Staff 
request to $18,500,000,000, which he seemed 
personally to have regarded as rockbottom. 
But Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wilson 
nonetheless ordered a further slash, to $16,- 
500,000,000. And Quarles yielded to Wilson, 
although he said this final concession to the 
Treasury and Budget Bureau really did make 
the Air Force budget “very austere indeed.” 

Quarles still further admitted that this 
“austere budget” was crowded with “one- 
shot savings” which could not be repeated 
next year. Because of this heavy borrowing 
from next year's Peter to pay election year’s 
Paul, Quarles testified that the Air Force 
budget would have to be massively increased 
next year unless the strength of the Air 
Force was instead heavily reduced. 

Meanwhile, there was no talk whatever, 
except from the shocked Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, about a great emergency effort 
to overcome the air lead the Soviets have now 
achieved. Secretary Quarles took refuge in 
a cloud of technicalities. The unhappy Gen- 
eral Twining contented himself with saying 
we still retained greater air atomic power 
than the Soviet Union as of now, with 
melancholy emphasis on the “as of now.” 

But what about 2 years, or 3 years, or 4 
years from now, when it will be too late to 
catch up, and the Soviet air lead really begins 
to produce decisive results? 


RETURN TO THE CONSTITUTION OF 
THE UNITED STATES IN REGULA- 
TION OF FOREIGN TRADE AND NA- 
TIONAL ECONOMY—NO HIGH OR 
LOW TARIFF 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, the 
Washington News, a Scripps-Howard 
newspaper, published in its issue of 
March 6 an editorial which should not go 
unchallenged. 

I know Mr. Roy Howard and several 
members of the Scripps family, includ- 
ing a son, Edward W. Scripps II, who is 
a resident of my State. I know that they 
would want their editorials to reflect ac- 
curate reporting. 

The editorial reads in part as follows: 

It might seem strange, therefore, that 
spokesmen for the high tariff movement 
should be urging Congress to oppose United 
States membership in the Organization for 
Trade Cooperation. The OTC is nothing 
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more than the administrative agency in 
which we work with other countries to carry 
out our reciprocal agreements. 


Mr. President, this body should know 
that the Office of Trade Cooperation— 
OTC—is presented in very cleverly 
worded proposed legislation. 

If the Congress approves this proposed 
legislation, the Congress approves the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
under which the constitutional responsi- 
bility of Congress was transferred to 
Geneva in 1947 by the President. If it is 
not approved by the Congress then the 
operation goes on in Geneva under the 
auspices of GATT. 

The 1934 Trade Agreements Act not 
only transferred the constitutional re- 
sponsibility of Congress to regulate for- 
eign trade and the national economy to 
the President—but carried full authority 
for the President to transfer such re- 
sponsibility to any nation on earth un- 
der the auspices of any organization 
which he may cause to be organized. 
The Secretary of State testified to that 
fact before the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee in 1955—and further, that the regu- 
lation of any foreign trade through the 
adjustment of tariffs has been accom- 
plished through GATT at Geneva since 
1947—and would continue regardless of 
any action or lack of action on the legis- 
lation creating the Office of Trade Co- 
operation—OTC. The State Depart- 
ment spearheaded the organization of 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade in 1947; and under that organiza- 
tion the authority to regulate our foreign 
trade was transferred to Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

It could just as well have been trans- 
ferred to Peiping, China, or Moscow, and 
could still be transferred there under the 
provisions of that bill, or under the OTC 
if passed by Congress. 

NO DELIBERATE MISREPRESENTATION 


Mr. President, I am sure it is not a 
deliberate misrepresentation, but it is a 
“trick” bill, since if the OTC is ap- 
proved, it means that Congress will ap- 
prove what is now being done, and has 
been done for 24 years. 

If Congress does not approve it, GATT, 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, will continue in exactly the same 
manner as it has operated since 1947. 
The Secretary of State has so testified 
before the Senate Finance Committee. 

At this time—under the auspices of 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade at Geneva—deliberately organized 
and placed there by a President of the 
United States in 1947—35 nations, of 
which we are one, are dividing our mar- 
kets between them through the simple 
expedient of continued multilateral 
agreements to continued lowering of our 
tariffs. 

REVERT TO CONSTITUTION 

On January 12, I introduced a bill 
(S. 2926) which would revert to the Con- 
stitution of the United States the reg- 
ulation of foreign trade and the national 
economy, under article I, section 8 of the 
Constitution. 

NO HIGH OR LOW TARIFF 
Those of us who believe in the regula- 


tion of foreign trade in accordance with 
the Constitution, by the Congress 
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through its agent, the United States 
Tariff Commission, are not for high 
tariffs or low tariffs. 

We are for a duty or tariff which rep- 
resents the difference between the wage- 
standard of living, the taxes and cost of 
doing business here, as compared with 
the costs in the competitive nation, on 
each product. 

The Tariff Commission is equipped to 
do the job. The bill which I introduced 
on January 12 would accomplish that 
purpose in accordance with the Consti- 

ution. 


DETERMINING FAIR AND REASONABLE COMPETITION 


I ask unanimous consent to have ex- 
cerpts from the bill (S. 2926) to which 
I have referred printed in the RECORD 
at this point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the bill (S. 2926) to amend the 
Tariff Act of 1930, and for other pur- 
poses, was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete— 

DELARATION OF POLICY 


Section 1. It is declared to be the policy 
of the Congress— 

(a) to facilitate and encourage trade with 
foreign nations on the basis of fair and rea- 
sonable competition. 

(b) to maintain an investment climate 
through the principle applying equally to 
the whole country. 

(c) to provide necessary flexibility of im- 
port duties thereby making possible appro- 
priate adjustments in response to changing 
economic conditions; 

(d) to assure the accomplishment of 
these objectives by returning to the provi- 
sions of the Constitution (art. 1, sec. 8) in 
the control over American import duties now 
subject to international agreements, 


RESTATEMENT OF EXISTING IMPORT DUTIES 


Sec, 2. Title I, paragraphs 1 to 1559, in- 
clusive, of the Tariff Act of 1930 are hereby 
amended by repealing the classifications and 
rates therein contained and substituting 
therefor the classifications and rates ob- 
taining and in effect on the expiration of 
90 days after the date of enactment of this 
act, by reason of proclamations of the Presi- 
dent under section 350 of the Tariff Act of 
1930 or otherwise; and all other acts and 
parts of acts inconsistent with any of the 
provisions of this act are hereby repealed, 


ADMINISTRATION OF TRADE AGREEMENTS 


Sec. 3. Title III, part II, of the Tariff Act 
of 1930 is amended by adding after section 
331 the following new section: 

“Src. 331a. Administration of trade agree- 
ments. 

“(a) All powers vested in, delegated to, 
or otherwise properly exercisable by the 
President or any other officer or agency of 
the United States in respect to the foreign 
trade agreements entered into pursuant to 
section 350 of this act are hereby transferred 
to (and shall be exercisable by the Commis- 
sion, including, but not limited to, the right 
to invoke the various escape clauses, reserva- 
tions, and options therein contained, and 
to exercise on behalf of the United States 
any rights or privileges therein provided for 
the protection of the interests of the United 
States. 

“(b) The Commission is hereby author- 
ized and directed— 

“(1) to terminate as of the next earliest 
date therein provided, and in accordance 
with the terms thereof, all the foreign trade 
agreements entered into by the United States 
pursuant to section 350 of this act; 

“(2) to prescribe, upon termination of any 
foreign trade agreement, that the import 
duties established therein shall remain the 
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game as existed prior to such termination, 
and such import duties shall not thereafter 
be increased or reduced except in accordance 
with this act.” 


PERIODIC ADJUSTMENT OF IMPORT DUTIES 


Sec. 4. Title III, part II, section 336, of the 
‘Tariff Act of 1930 is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 336. Periodic adjustment of import 
duties. 

“(a) The Commission is authorized and 
directed from time to time, and subject to 
the limitations hereinafter provided, to pre- 
scribe and establish import duties which 
will, within equitable limits, provide for fair 
and reasonable competition between domes- 
tic articles and like or similar foreign articles 
in the principal market or markets of the 
United States. A foreign article shall be con- 
sidered as providing fair and reasonable com- 
petition to United States producers of a like 
or similar article if the Commission finds as 
a fact that the landed duty paid price of the 
foreign article in the principal market or 
markets in the United States is a fair price, 
including a reasonable profit to the im- 
porters, and is not substantially below the 
price, including a reasonable profit for the 
domestic producers, at which the like or 
similar domestic articles can be offered to 
consumers of the same class by the domestic 
industry in the principal market or markets 
in the United States. 

“(b) In determining whether the landed 
duty paid price of a foreign article, including 
a fair profit for the importers, is, and may 
continue to be, a fair price under subdivision 
(a) of this section, the Commission shall take 
into consideration, insofar as it finds it prac- 
ticable— 

“(1) The lowest, highest, average, and 
median landed duty paid price of the article 
from foreign countries offering substantial 
competition; 

“(2) Any change that may occur or may 
Teasonably be expected in the exchange rates 
of foreign countries either by reason of de- 
valuation or because of a serious unbalance 
of international payments; 

“(3) The policy of foreign countries de- 
signed substantially to increase exports to 
the United States by selling at unreasonably 
low and uneconomic prices to secure addi- 
tional dollar credits; 

“(4). Increases or decreases of domestic 
production and of imports on the basis of 
both unit volume of articles produced and 
articles imported, and the respective percent- 
ages of each; 

(5) The actual and potential future ratio 
of volume and value of imports to volume 
and value of production, respectively; 

“(6) The probable extent and duration of 
changes in production costs and practices; 

“(7) The degree to which normal cost re- 
lationships may be affected by grants, sub- 
sidies (effected through multiple rates of ex- 
port exchange, or otherwise), excises, export 
taxes, or other taxes, or otherwise, in the 
country of origin and any other factors 
either in the United States or in other 
countries which appear likely to affect pro- 
duction costs and competitive relationships, 

“(c) Decreases or increases in import du- 
ties designed to provide for fair and reason- 
able competition between foreign and 
domestic articles may be made by the Com- 
mission either upon its own motion or upon 
application of any person or group showing 
adequate and proper interest in the import 
duties in question: Provided, however, That 
no change in any import duty shall be or- 
dered by the Commission until after it shall 
have first conducted a full investigation and 
presented tentative proposals followed by a 
public hearing at which interested parties 
have an opportunity to be heard. 

d) The Commission, in setting import 
duties so as to establish fair and reasonable 
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competition as herein provided, may, in 
order to effectuate the purposes of this act, 
prescribe specific duties or ad valorem rates 
of duty upon the foreign value or export 
value as defined in sections 402 (c) and 402 
(d) of this act or upon the United States 
value as defined in section 402 (e) of this act. 

“(e) In order to carry out the purposes of 
this act, the Commission is authorized to 
transfer any article from the dutiable list 
to the free list, or from the free list to the 
dutiable list. 

“(f) Any increase or decrease in import 
duties ordered by the Commission shall be- 
come effective 90 days after such order is 
announced: Provided, That any such order 
is first submitted to Congress by the Com- 
mission and is not disapproved, in whole 
or in part, by concurrent resolution of Con- 
gress within 60 days thereafter. 

“(g) No order shall be announced by the 
Commission under the section which in- 
creases existing import duties on foreign 
articles if the Commission finds as a fact 
that the domestic industry operates, or the 
domestic article is produced, in a wasteful, 
inefficient, or extravagant manner. 

“(h) The Commission, in the manner pro- 
vided for in subdivisions (c) and (f) in this 
section, may impose quantitative limits on 
the importation of any foreign article, in 
such amounts, and for such periods, as it 
finds necessary in order to effectuate the 
purposes of this act: Provided, however, 
That no such quantitative limit shall be im- 
posed contrary to the provisions of any for- 
eign trade agreement in effect pursuant to 
section 350 of this act. : 

“(i) For the purpose of this section 

“(1) the term ‘domestic article’ means an 
article wholly or in part the growth or prod- 
uct of the United States; and the term 
‘foreign article’ means an article wholly or 
in part the growth or product of a foreign 
country; 

“(2) the term ‘United States’ includes the 
several States and Territories and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; 

“(3) the term ‘forelgn country’ means any 
empire, country, dominion, colony, or pro- 
tectorate, or any subdivision or subdivisions 
thereof (other than the United States and 
its possessions) ; 

“(4) the term ‘landed duty paid price’ 
means the price of any foreign article after 
payment of the applicable customs or im- 
port duties and other necessary charges, as 
represented by the acquisition cost to an im- 
porting consumer, dealer, retailer, or manu- 
facturer, or the offering price to a consumer, 
dealer, retailer, or manufacturer, if im- 
ported by an agent. 

“(j) The Commission is authorized to 
make all needful rules and regulations for 
carrying out its functions under the pro- 
visions of this section. 

“(k) The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized to make such rules and regula- 
tions as he may deem necessary for the 
entry and declaration of foreign articles with 
respect to which a change in basis of value 
has been made under the provisions of sub- 
division (d) of this section, and for the form 
of invoice required at time of entry.” 

AMENDMENT OF SECTION 337 

Sec. 5. Title III. part II, section 337, of the 
Tariff Act of 1930 is hereby amended as 
follows: 

(a) Subdivision (a) thereof by striking 


out the word “President” and substituting 
therefor the words “Tarif Commission.” 


(b) Subdivision (b) thereof is hereby re- 
pealed. 

(e) Subdivision (d) thereof is hereby 
repealed. 


(d) Subdivision (e) thereof is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“(e) Exclusion of articles from entry: 
Whenever the existence of any such unfair 
method or act shall be established to the 
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satisfaction of the Commission, it shall di- 
rect that the articles concerned in such 
unfair methods or acts, imported by any 
person violating the provisions of this act, 
shall be excluded from entry into the United 
States, and upon information of such action 
by the Commission, the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall, through the proper officers, 
refuse such entry.” 

(e) Subdivision (f) thereof is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“(f) Entry under bond: Whenever the 
Commission has reason to believe that any 
article is offered or sought to be offered for 
entry into the United States in violation of 
this section, but has not information sufi- 
cient to satisfy it thereof, the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall, upon its request in writ- 
ing, forbid entry thereof until such investi- 
gation as the Commission may deem neces- 
sary shall be completed; except that such 
articles shall be entitled to entry under bond 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury.” 

(f) Subdivision (g) thereof is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“(g) Continuance of exclusion: Any re- 
fusal of entry under this section shall con- 
tinue in effect until the Commission shall 
find and advise the Secretary of the Treasury 
that the conditions which led to such refusal 
of entry no longer exist.” 

STATISTICAL ENUMERATION 

Sec, 6. Title IV, part III, section 484 (e), 
of the Tariff Act of 1930 is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

“(e) Statistical enumeration: The Chair- 
man of the Tariff Commission is authorized 
and directed to establish from time to time, 
after consultation with the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Secretary of Commerce, a 
statistical enumeration of imported articles 
in such detail as he may consider necessary 
and desirable to effectuate the purposes of 
this act. As a part of each entry there shall 
be attached thereto or included therein an 
accurate statement giving details required 
for such statistical enumeration. The Sec- 
retary of Commerce is hereby authorized 
and directed to make such reasonable and 
proper digests from, and compilations of, 
such statistical data as the Chairman re- 
quests. In the event of a disagreement be- 
tween the Chairman and the Secretary of 
Commerce as to the reasonable and proper 
nature of any request the matter shall be 
referred to the President, whose decision 
shall be final.” 

REVISED TEXT OF TARIFF ACT 

Src. 7. The Tariff Commission, as soon as 
practicable, shall prepare and cause to be 
printed as a public document available for 
public distribution a complete revised text 
of the Tariff Act of 1930 as amended: Pro- 
vided, That all acts or parts of acts conflict- 
ing herewith are hereby repealed. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 8. This act shall take effect upon the 
expiration of 90 days after the date of its 
enactment; but no foreign trade agreement 
shall be entered into under section 350 of the 


Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, after the date 
of enactment of this act. 


Mr. MALONE. Today 35 nations, of 
which we are one, sit around the table in 
Geneva regulating our foreign trade and 
our national economy in direct contra- 
vention to the Constitution of the United 
States. 

EQUAL ACCESS FOR AMERICANS TO OUR OWN 
b -AMERICAN MARKETS 

The 1930 Tariff Act specifically estab- 
lished a flexible duty or tariff prin- 
ciple—to be adjusted on the prinċiple of 
fair and reasonable competition—to give 
Americans equal access to American 
markets. 
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Such duties or tariffs to be adjusted to 
represent the difference in wage-living 
standards and costs of doing business 
here and abroad—to be lowered as the 
standard of living rises in the competi- 
tive countries. 

On this principle no foreign nation 
should have any tariff at all on imports 


from this country. However, all foreign - 


nations have raised their own duties or 
tariffs to fully protect their own investors 
and workingmen. 


PROCEDURE IN CONSIDERATION OF 
TREASURY AND POST OFFICE 
DEPARTMENTS APPROPRIATION 
BILL 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, un- 
der the rules of the Senate, an appropria- 
tion bill is supposed to lie over for three 
calendar days. However, I note that 
yesterday, without first having a quorum 
call, the Senate proceeded to consider 
House bill 9064, providing for an appro- 
priation of $3,618,699,000 for the Treas- 
ury and Post Office Department. 

At the time the bill was considered, the 
printed bill had been before the Senate 
for only a few minutes. It had not been 
available to the membership of the Sen- 
ate for examination. 

I consider that an irresponsible man- 
ner for the Senate to discharge its duties. 
In order that it may not happen again, I 
file notice that I shall object to any fu- 
ture action of this kind. I call my ob- 
jection to the attention of both the ma- 
jority and minority leaders of the Sen- 
ate and ask that in the consideration of 
any appropriation bills in the future they 
be allowed to lie over for 3 days in ac- 
cordance with the rule. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Unanimous consent was given 
yesterday for the consideration of the 
bill 


Mr, WILLIAMS. I recognize that; 
but I also recognize that unanimous con- 
sent was given without a previous quo- 
rum call. Therefore, Members of the 
Senate were not put on notice. The bill 
was not available to Members of the Sen- 
ate. We had a situation in which the 
Senate was approving an appropriation 
bill containing appropriations of 83% 
billion, with resnect to which the mem- 
bership knew nothing. I consider it an 
irresponsible manner for us to discharge 
our duties; and, as one Member of the 
Senate, I am filing a permanent objection 
to any future consideration of appropria- 
tion bills which are not allowed to lie over 
in accordance with the rules of the 
Senate. 


THE COTTON EXPORT PROGRAM 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, recently 
I have been reading in the press about 
a letter which the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is supposed to have written me, rela- 
tive to a cotton program which the De- 
partment of Agriculture hopes will be 
put into effect. 

I did receive such a letter from the 
Secretary of Agriculture, under date of 
March 2, 1956. In order that there may 
be no further guesswork as to what was 
said in that letter, I ask unanimous con- 
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sent to have the letter printed in the 
body of the Recorp at this point as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON, March 2, 1956. 
Hon. GEORGE D. AIKEN, 

United States Senate. 

Dran GEORGE: As you know, I announced 
a cotton export program on February 28 
which we are hoping will be helpful in mov- 
ing more American cotton into export mar- 
kets. I want to thank you and the Senators 
from the Cotton States, with whom we have 
discussed this question, for your assistance 
in helping to work out this program. 

I understand there is some concern re- 
garding the Department's position on S. 3183 
and possible action we might take with re- 
spect to the level of price support for cotton 
in 1956. 

The action of the Department naturally 
will be contingent upon the provisions of 
any bill that is passed by the Congress and 
enacted into law affecting 1956 and sub- 
sequent years. As you know, S. 3183, as 
reported by the committee to the Senate, 
provides for basing the support price of cot- 
ton on the average of the grade and staple 
which places cotton on the same basis as are 
other mandatory price supported commod- 
ities. We think this is a desirable improve- 
ment and should be retained in the bill. 

On the other hand, there is provision for 
requiring support prices to be set at 90 per- 
cent of parity for the 1956 and 1957 crops, 
as well as requiring that the calculation of 
parity be based upon the higher of the two 
different formulae. We are opposed to both 
of these latter provisions. 

The bill also contains provision for a soil 
bank under which much could be done to 
assist in bringing supplies into line with de- 
mand. 

In the event satisfactory legislation were 
to be passed with respect to these items, 1. e., 
the soil bank, new parity, and change in the 
staple length, it would appear desirable to 
set the support level for cotton for 1956 at 
about 86 or 87 percent of parity. 

There has been some discussion regarding 
the substitution of a minimum acreage al- 
lotment for the minimum bailage provision 
now in the law. As you know, any change 
of this kind would have to be passed by the 
Congress. My own feeling is that circum- 
stances are such that the Department should 
not object to the Congress establishing a 
minimum national cotton acreage allotment 
for 1957 at the same acreage as was estab- 
lished for 1956, if the above-mentioned prob- 
lems concerning S. 3183 are worked out satis- 
factorily. This will provide us with an op- 
portunity to observe what we can accomplish 
through the export program and the soil 
bank which may make further acreage cuts 
unnecessary. 

It is my hope that with the enactment 
of a proper soil-bank plan we will be able to 
bring supplies more in line with demand. 
By making American cotton more competi- 
tive with other foreign growths and syn- 
thetics both at home and abroad, we should 
be able to regain a substantial market for 
American cotton. 

Very sincerely, 
Ezra T. BENSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 


THOMAS MASARYK 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor a statement which I have 
prepared with reference to Thomas Ma- 
saryk. It was my intention to offer it 
yesterday, on his birthday. He was one 
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of the great patriots of Czechoslovakia 
and was a great lover of freedom. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR HUMPHREY 

Thomas Masaryk was born 106 years ago 
today. His life stands as a testament to the 
impact that one individual can exert in 
stirring the spirit of freedom and independ- 
ence in the hearts and minds of his fellow 
men. From humble origins Thomas Masaryk 
grew in intellect and in spiritual stature until 
he stood as a symbol of democracy, not only 
to the people of his own nation, but to the 
world. 

Through his leadership the Czechoslovak- 
ian nation emerged as a republic in 1918. It 
was his dedication to democratic principles 
that infused the new nation with a respect 
for justice and liberty. It was Thomas 
Masaryk's own sympathy for and understand- 
ing of the United States that created the 
great friendship between our country and 
the Republic of Czechoslovakia. 

The death of this wise and good man in 
1937 saved him from seeing his beloved peo- 
ple overrun and the freedom that he cher- 
ished blotted out. It is doubtful that even 
his stout heart and masterful leadership 
could have helped the Czechoslovakian peo- 
ple withstand the treachery that swept away 
their liberty. First the Nazi conquest and 
then the Communist coup d’etat destroyed 
those independent parliamentary institu- 
tions that Thomas Masaryk had helped the 
Czechoslovakians to build. 

Police state methods have replaced justice 
in Czechoslovakia. The Communist rulers 
have sought to stifle free thought and to 
frustrate the hopes of the Czechoslovakian 
people. But those who remember Thomas 
Masaryk know that his spirit lives on in his 
people. The flame which he lit can never 
be completely extinguished, no matter how 
ferocious the methods of totalitarianism may 
be. 

It is fitting that on the anniversary of 
Thomas Masaryk's birth we should restate 
our conviction that Czechoslovakia will rise 
again and take its place beside the freedom- 
loving nations of the world. That is our 
conviction as we commemorate the memory 
of Thomas Masaryk today. Captive though 
they are, the people of Czechoslovakia are 
doubtless—in their hearts—commemorating 
his memory as well, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Namara in the chair). Is there further 
morning business? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Dirksen Jenner 
Allott Douglas Johnson, Tex. 
Anderson Duff Johnston, S. C. 
Barkley Dworshak Kefauver 
Barrett Eastland Kennedy 
Beall Ellender Kerr 

Bender Ervin Knowland 
Bennett Flanders Kuchel 
Bible Frear Langer 
Bricker Fulbright Lehman 
Bridges George Long 

Bush Goldwater Magnuson 
Butler Gore Malone 
Byrd Green Mansfield 
Capehart Hayden Martin, Iowa 
Carlson Hennings Martin, Pa. 
Case, N. J. Hickenlooper McCarthy 
Case, S. Dak. Hill McClellan 
Chavez Holland McNamara 
Clements Hruska Millikin 
Cotton Humphrey Monroney 
Curtis Ives Morse 
Daniel Jackson Mundt 
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Murray Russell Symington 
Neely Saltonstall Thurmond 
Neuberger Schoeppel Thye 
O'Mahoney Scott Watkins 
Pastore Smathers Welker 
Payne Smith, Maine Wiley 
Potter Smith, N. J. Wiliams 
Purtell Sparkman Young 
Robertson Stennis 


The PRESIDING OFFICER: A quo- 
rum is present. 
Mr. GORE obtained the floor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 


SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE CRE- 
ATED BY SENATE RESOLUTION 
219 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
ananimous consent that I may have suf- 
ficient time to make a 42-page state- 
ment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I would have 
no objection to the request of the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee, provided that an 
equal amount of time be available if 
desired by those Senators who may wish 
to speak on the same matter. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I would 

have no objection to that. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator might 
specify the time he needs. 

Mr. GORE. Ihave a statement of 414 
pages. I think it will take me approxi- 
mately 20 minutes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. If an equal amount 
of time may be available to this side 
of the aisle, I would have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Reserving the right 
to object, do I correctly understand that 
not more than 20 minutes on each side 
will be allotted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
according to the request. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
knowing the nature of the subject which 
is to be discussed, I think the Senator 
from Tennessee is a little overoptimistic 
if he thinks 20 minutes will enable him 
to cover this question. Undoubtedly 
there will be auestions, and I think the 
Senator should ask for not less than 30 
minutes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
would have no objection, if it is under- 
stood that the same amount of time will 
be available on this side of the aisle. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, it 
is not for me to advise the Senator from 
Tennessee, but I would suggest to him 
that since the Senator from California 
has been good enough to say that he has 
no objection to having the time limited 
by whatever time the Senator from Ten- 
nessee takes, that would be a very good 
settlement. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I did not say quite 
that. The Senator from Tennessee 
stated that he had 4% pages, and I asked 
him what amount of time would be con- 
sumed, and he indicated 20 minutes. 
Then, in response to the suggestion of the 
Senator from Wyoming, I said I would 
not object to having the time extended 
to 30 minutes, 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I think I 
shall be able to complete my statement 
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in 20 minutes. If some other Senator 
wishes to extend the time limitation, he 
himself can ask for such extension of 
time. I ask now for only 20 minutes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask for an equal amount of time on this 
side of the aisle. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the two requests? 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I do not know what 
questions will be asked, but I can foresee 
that if they involve matters concerning 
the special committee we who might be 
confronted with questions propounded to 
us would desire to answer them. For that 
reason, unless I could be assured that 
sufficient time would be allowed in which 
to reply or to discuss the matter, I should 
have to object to the unanimous-consent 
request. I would want at least 15 min- 
utes for myself, if necessary, if I cor- 
rectly anticipate what may be coming. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair hears objection to the request. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that any 
member of the so-called special commit- 
tee may have not to exceed 20 minutes, if 
he desires that amount of time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I point out that every 
day’s delay in enacting farm legislation 
will cost the farmers of America a good 
many million dollars. Do I correctly 
understand that the unanimous-consent 
request is for 15 minutes? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I have 
asked unanimous consent that any mem- 
ber of the special committee who may 
feel that, because of previous statements, 
he would like to say something may have 
20 minutes, 

Mr. AIKEN. That would mean 3 
hours if every member of the committee 
took advantage of his time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I have no 
idea that every member of the commit- 
tee will take that much time. Perhaps 
only the Senator from Tennessee and 
some member of the committee from the 
other side of the aisle will take their 
allotted time; but I think each member 
of the committee should be allowed 20 
minutes. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. THYE] indicates that he 
does not think the committee will use 
the time excessively and thus take ad- 
vantage of the unanimous-consent 
agreement. Therefore, I shall not ob- 
ject to the unanimous-consent request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Texas that 
each member of the special committee 
be given 20 minutes? The Chair hears 
no objection, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, on Febru- 
ary 22, the Senate approved Senate Res- 
olution 219. This resolution provided for 
the creation of a special committee which 
was “authorized and directed to investi- 
gate the subject of attempt to infiuence 
improperly or illegally the Senate or 
any Member thereof, or any candidate 
therefor, or any officer or employee of 
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the executive branch of the Government, 
through campaign contributions, politi- 
cal activities, lobbying, or any and all 
other activities or practices.” 

Pursuant to the terms of the resolu- 
tion, 8 Members of the Senate, 4 from the 
majority and 4 from the minority, were 
appointed members of the committee. 
The resolution provided that the com- 
mittee “shall, at its first meeting, to be 
called by the Vice President, select a 
chairman and vice chairman.” 

Upon convening the committee, the 
Vice President stated that his sole func- 
tion was to preside during the organiza- 
tion of the committee and that a motion 
for election of a chairman was in order. 

I shall give a brief summary of the 
meeting, as I recall it. 

Thereupon, the senior Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] proceeded 
to make some remarks. The senior Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire suggested that 
it was necessary to reach some agree- 
ments before the committee should pro- 
ceed to elect a chairman and vice chair- 
man. He further suggested that, in 
the event a member of the majority 
party in the Senate should be selected 
as chairman, the members of the minor- 
ity party in the Senate should name the 
chief counsel. This provoked some con- 
siderable discussion with almost all, if 
not all, Members giving expression to 
their views. 

Subsequently, the senior Senator from 
New Hampshire suggested that meetings 
of the committee should only be called 
by joint action of the chairman and the 
vice chairman and that subpenas be is- 
sued only by joint action of the chair- 
man and the vice chairman. 

The junior Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. ANDERSON] commented that a 
Senator who would accept the chair- 
manship under the proposed conditions 
would need his head examined. 

After more than an hour and a half, 
the meeting concluded with the Vice 
President still presiding, with no action 
on organization taken, but with the sug- 
gestion that the senior Senator from 
New Hampshire and I serve as a subeom- 
mittee to undertake to reach agreement. 

The senior Senator from New Hamp- 
shire and I met the next day. After an- 
other long discussion, it seemed that we 
had made substantial progress toward 
agreement. The Senator from New 
Hampshire left with me certain written 
suggestions which I agreed to consider 
and we agreed to meet further. We did 
meet further a day or two later in the 
e of the Vice President in the Cap- 

Meanwhile, I had obtained a copy of 
the rules of procedure of the Senate 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions of the Senate Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. I stated to the 
senior Senator from New Hampshire that 
these rules had been forged under fire 
and had served well under difficult cir- 
cumstances and that I thought they 
could be the basis for an agreement on 
rules of procedure for the special com- 
mittee. 

I prepared marked copies of these 
rules, making such changes as seemed 
appropriate for the functions of the 
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special committee, and submitted them 

to the Senator from New Hampshire, 

after having submitted them to my 

Democratic colleagues on the committee 

and having obtained their approval. 

The Senator from New Hampshire and 
I discussed these proposed rules at some 
length and it seemed to me that we had 
reached substantial agreement on all 
points, save that of the power of sub- 
pena, although in all fairness I should 
say that the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire said that all understandings were 
to be regarded as tentative since he did 
not undertake to speak for other mem- 
bers of the committee until he had con- 
ferred with them. 

On yesterday, the Senator from New 
Hampshire and I met again in the office 
of the Vice President. To my surprise 
he submitted a large sheaf of proposed 
amendments and revisions of the pro- 
posed rules of procedure, including not 
only all of his original demands, but 
several more, and stated that minority 
members of the committee were not only 
unanimous, but strong in these demands. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the proposed set of rules of pro- 
cedure for the Senate special committee 
created by Senate Resolution 219, and 
submitted by me, which is a revision of 
the rules of the Permanent Subcommit- 
tee on Investigations of the Committee 
on Government Operations, and also the 
proposed revisions submitted by the 
senior Senator from New Hampshire. 

There being no objection, the proposed 
rules and suggested revisions were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

PROPOSED RULES OF PROCEDURE FOR THE SENATE 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE CREATED BY SENATE 
RESOLUTION 219 
1. No major investigation shall be initiated 

without approval of, or a majority of, the 
committee. However, preliminary inquiries 
may be initiated by the committee staff with 
the approval of the chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

2. Subpenas for attendance of witnesses 
and the production of memoranda, docu- 
ments, and records shall be issued by the 
committee chairman or by any other member 
of the committee designated by him. 

3. The chairman shall have the authority 
to call meetings of the committee. This au- 
thority may be delegated by the chairman 
to any other member of the committee when 
necessary. The chairman shall not schedule 
any hearings or series of hearings outside 
the District of Columbia without giving at 
least 48 hours’ notice thereof to the members 
of the committee. 

4, Should a majority of the membership 
of the committee request the chairman in 
writing to call a meeting of the committee, 
then in the event the chairman should fail, 
neglect, or refuse to call such meeting within 
10 days thereafter, such majority of the 
committee may call such meeting by filing 
a written notice thereof with the counsel of 
the subcommittee, who shall promptly notify 
in writing each member of the committee. 

5. All witnesses at public or executive 
hearings who testify to matters of fact shall 
be sworn. 

6. Counsel retained by any witness and 
accompanying such witness shall be per- 
mitted to be present during the testimony 
of such witness at any public or executive 
hearing, and to advise such witness while 
he is testifying, of his legal rights; but this 
shall not be construed to excuse a witness 
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from testifying in the event his counsel is 
ejected from contumacy or disorderly con- 
duct; nor shall this rule be construed as 
authorizing counsel to coach the witness, 
answer for the witness, or put words in the 
witness’ mouth. The failure of any witness 
to secure counsel shall not excuse such wit- 
ness from attendance in response to subpena. 

7. Any witness desiring to read a prepared 
or written statement in executive or public 
hearings shall file a copy of such statement 
with the counsel or chairman of the com- 
mittee 24 hours in advance of the hearings 
at which the statement is to be presented. 
The committee shall determine whether such 
statement may be read or placed in the rec- 
ord of the hearing. 

8. A witness may request, on grounds of 
distraction, harassment, or physical discom- 
fort, that during his testimony, television, 
motion picture, and other cameras and lights 
shall not be directed at him, such request 
to be ruled on by the committee members 
present at the hearing. 

9. An accurate stenographic record shall 
be kept of the testimony of all witnesses in 
executive and public hearings. The record 
of his own testimony whether in public or 
executive session shall be made available for 
inspection by witness or his counsel under 
committee supervision; a copy of any testi- 
mony given in public session or that part 
of the testimony given by the witness in 
executive session and subsequently quoted 
or made part of the record in a public session 
shall be made available to any witness at 
his expense if he so requests. 

10. Interrogation of witnesses at commit- 
tee hearings shall be conducted on behalf 
of the committee by members and authorized 
committee staff personnel only. 

11. Any person who is the subject of an 
investigation in public hearings may submit 
to the chairman of the committee questions 
in writing for the cross-examination of other 
witnesses called by the committee. With 
the consent of a majority of the members 
of the committee present and voting, these 
questions shall be put to the witness by the 
chairman, by a member of the committee, or 
by counsel of the committee. 

12. Any person whose name is mentioned 
or who is specifically identified, and who 
believes that testimony or other evidence 
presented at a public hearing, or comment 
made by a committee member or counsel, 
tends to defame him or otherwise adversely 
affect his reputation, may (a) request to 
appear personally before the committee to 
testify in his own behalf, or, in the alterna- 
tive, (b) file a sworn statement of facts 
relevant to the testimony or.other evidence 
or comment complained of. Such request 
and such statement shall be submitted to 
the committee for its consideration and 
action. 

13. All testimony taken in executive ses- 
sion shall be kept secret and will not be 
released for public information without the 
approval of a majority of the committee. 

14. No committee report shall be released 
to the public without the approval of a ma- 
jority of the committee. 

15. A chief counsel and such other staff 
members as may be required shall be nomi- 
nated by the chairman, subject to confirma- 
tion by a mapority of the committee. After 
confirmation, the chairman shall certify staff 
appointments to the financial clerk of the 
Senate, in writing. If at any time members 
of the committee affiliated with a political 
party other than that with which the chair- 
man is affiliated, should desire appointment 
of an assistant counsel to be responsible di- 
rectly to such members, the vice chairmen 
shall nominate an individual as assistant 
counsel. 

16. When not inconsistent with these rules, 
the standing rules of the Senate shall apply. 


17. These rules may be amended by a vote 


of a majority of the committee. 
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REVISION FoR SPECIAL COMMITTEE UNDER SEN- 
ATE RESOLUTION 219 OF PROPOSED AMEND- 
MENTS TO THE RULES OF PROCEDURE OF 
SENATE PERMANENT SUBCOMMITTEE ON IN- 
VESTIGATIONS AS REVISED By SENATOR GORE 


I. Move to amend rule 1 by striking out 
the word “major” in the first line and strik- 
ing out all after the word “committee” in 
line 3. 

II. Move to amend rule 2 by striking out 
all of the same and inserting in place there- 
of the following: 

“Subpenas for attendance of witnesses and 
the protection of memoranda, documents, 
and records shall be issued jointly over the 
signatures of the chairman and vice chair- 
man or their designees; if after 24 hours 
there is unresolvable disagreement then the 
committee shall be called jointly by the 
chairman and the vice chairman and the 
matter of the issuance of the subpena shall 
be decided by the majority vote of the whole 
committee.” 

III. Move to amend rules 3 and 4 by strik- 
ing out all of the same and inserting in 
place thereof all of the following: 

“Meetings shall be called jointly by the 
chairman and vice chairman. In the event 
of the failure, for any reason, of the chair- 
man and vice chairman to call a meeting, a 
majority of the committee may call a meeting 
at any time. Any meeting thus called shall 
not be held until after a notice in writing of 
at least 24 hours is given to all committee 
members, 48 hours if outside the District of 
Columbia. In the case of all other meetings, 
committee members shall be notified in writ- 
ing reasonably in advance of said meetings, 
at least 48 hours if outside the District of 
Columbia.” 

Addition to rule 4: “The interrogation of 
witnesses will normally be conducted by the 
chief counsel, but may be conducted by the 
associate chief counsel or any other staff 
member by designation of the chief counsel 
or by the request of a majority of the com- 
mittee.” 

IV. Move to amend rule 5 and rule 10 by 
striking out the same and inserting the fol- 
lowing which covers the same subject matter 
as well as the last sentence of rule 1 which 
was also stricken: 

“The determination of whether any par- 
ticular hearing shall be open or in executive 
session shall be by a majority vote of the 
committee. All examination of witnesses at 
hearings shall be conducted by members of 
the committee or duly designated staff mem- 
bers, and the witnesses shall be sworn. The 
examination of witnesses at hearings does 
not preclude preliminary interviews and 
conferences with witnesses and the examina- 
tion of any papers, documents or records 
by the staff in the preparation of hearings.” 

V. Move the adoption of rule 6. 

VI. Move the adoption of rule 7. 

VII. Move the adoption of rule 8. 

VIII. Move the adoption of rule 9. 

IX. Move the adoption of rule 11. 

X. Move the adoption of rule 12. 

XI. Move to strike out rules 13 and 14 and 
insert the following: 

“No confidential testimony taken or con- 
fidential material presented at an executive 
hearing, or matters taken up or discussed at 
an executive meeting of the committee or any 
report of the proceedings of such an execu- 
tive hearing or meeting, nor any committee 
reports or documents of any sort, shall be 
made public, either in whole or in part or by 
way of summary, unless authorized by a ma- 
jority of the committee.” 

XII. Move to strike out rule 15 and insert 
in place thereof the following: 

“The committee staff shall be under the 
direction of a chief counsel and an asso- 
ciate counsel. The chief counsel shall be 
nominated by the chairman and the asso- 
ciate chief counsel shall be nominated by 
the vice chairman and all other staff mem- 
bers shall be nominated in like fashion to 
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the end that the committee staff may as 
nearly as possible be bipartisan in nature 
in accordance with the membership of the 
committee. All nominations shall be con- 
firmed for appointment by a majority of the 
whole committee which shall also determine 
the time of entry on the payroll. The chair- 
man shall certify all staff appointments 
to the financial clerk of the Senate in writ- 
ing. Staff members shall be discharged by 
a majority vote of the whole committee 
upon the request of two or more members 
of the committee. It is the intention of 
the committee that the chief counsel and 
associate chief counsel shall be as coequal 
as possible in their duties and authority 
consistent with the orderly conduct of com- 
mittee hearings and staff affairs.” 

XIII. Move adoption of rule 16. 

XIV. Move adoption of rule 17. 

XV. Move the following motion and its 
adoption: 

“All vouchers for the expenditure of 
money as provided in this resolution (S. Res. 
219) shall be certified as to correctness by 
the vice chairman.” 

XVI. Move the folowing motion and its 
adoption: 

“Whenever in the foregoing rules the 
words ‘majority of the committee’ are used 
the same shall mean majority of the whole 
committee unless specifically provided other- 
wise.” 


Mr. GORE. I should like to state 
briefly the principal provisions of the 
rules of procedure which I, with the 
approval of my Democratic colleagues, 
submitted to the Senator from New 
Hampshire, and compare them with pro- 
posals of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 

1. No major investigation shall be initiated 
without approval of a majority of the com- 
mittee. However, preliminary inquiries may 
be initiated by the committee staff with the 
approval of the chairman of the committee. 


I submit, Mr. President, that this is 
a reasonable rule. 

So far as I know, it is agreed by all 
members of the committee—and certain- 
ly it is my view—that the scope of such 
inquiry as may be made and the areas 
to be investigated by the committee, 
should be subject to the will of the com- 
mittee as expressed by majority vote. 
This is as it should be. On the other 
hand, it seems obvious to me that it will 
be necessary for preliminary inquiries 
to be made by the staff on authority of 
the chairman, in order to ascertain 
whether a suggested subject of investi- 
gation is of sufficient importance to 
justify a public investigation. Without 
such preliminary inquiries, the commit- 
tee will lack sufficient information to 
permit it to act intelligently. 

The senior Senator from New Hamp- 
shire has suggested that this be changed 
entirely. He suggests that no investi- 
gation whatsoever shall be initiated ex- 
cept by a majority vote of the commit- 
tee with no leeway permitted for the 
making of preliminary investigations by 
the staff upon approval of the chairman. 

The unworkability of this provision 
should be apparent. The staff would be 
immobilized and forbidden to follow 
leads, to make inquiries, or initiate any 
inquiry whatsoever unless and until the 
full committee shall have been convened 
and a formal vote taken. 

It is not difficult for one to imagine 
the endless debate and delays involved 
before the committee by a formal vote 
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of its entire membership could finally 
determine even so much as to write a 
letter to some individual or organization 
in quest of information. 

2. Subpenas for attendance of witnesses 
and the production of memorandums, docu- 
ments, and records shall be issued by the 
committee chairman or by any other mem- 
ber of the committee designated by him. 


The senior Senator from New Hamp- 
shire suggests that subpenas should not 
be issued by the chairman, but instead 
shall be issued jointly over the signature 
of the chairman and the vice chairman, 
or their designees. 

He further suggests that if, after 24 
hours, there is unresolved disagreement, 
“then the committee shall be called 
jointly by the chairman and the vice 
chairman and the matter of the issuance 
of subpenas shall be decided by the 
majority vote of the whole committee.” 

It is my considered opinion, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the chairman of the special 
committee, whosoever he may be, should 
have authority to issue subpenas in the 
same manner as such authority is con- 
ferred upon and exercised by the chair- 
men of all other committees of the Sen- 
ate. 

I wish to take note here of suggestions 
in the press that I might be selected as 
chairman of the special committee, and I 
should like to make it emphatically clear 
that my views on this question are not 
in any way related to the identity of the 
Senator who may be chosen as chairman. 
Rather, it is, as I see it, a matter.vital to 
the orderly conduct of business by a com- 
mittee of the Senate. I wish to make it 
clear that I have not at any time, and do 
not now, seek the heavy responsibility 
which the chairmanship of this special 
committee entails. I do feel, however, 
that if the investigation is to be effective 
and in accordance with the mandate of 
Senate Resolution 219, it is essential that 
the power of subpena be definitely vested 
in such manner as to permit its timely 
use, and, moreover, that it be subject to 
delegation. I hold firm to the view that 
the chairman of any Senate committee 
should use the authority conferred upon 
him for the execution and for the furth- 
erance of the committee business. 

Further, I hold it to be the duty of the 
chairman of any committee to keep 
members of the committee fully and cur- 
rently advised of any action taken in 
carrying out the committee’s directives 
or mandates. But any committee, if it 
is to function, must havea head. Unless 
its chairman is granted the tools with 
which to conduct the detailed work nec- 
essary to implement the decisions of the 
committee, and, in this case, to satisfy 
the mandate of Senate Resolution 219, 
there will simply be no direction. A 
committee so hamstrung would be 
doomed to failure before it started. 

Let us examine further this proposed 
restriction on the power of subpena. 
Suppose that after the committee had 
by majority vote determined to initiate 
some particular investigation, and its 
chief counsel, provided the committee 
could find someone who would accept 
the position of chief counsel under the 
conditions proposed, suggested to the 
chairman of the committee that, in his 
opinion, some witness was about to 
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abscond, or some record was about to be 
destroyed. In short, suppose the chief 
counsel should request the immediate is- 
suance of a subpena. Such a subpena 
could not be issued until the chairman 
could locate, confer with, and convince 
the vice chairman that such a subpena 
should be issued in the public interest. 
Now, should the vice chairman be out of 
his office or out of town, this procedure 
might become difficult. Suppose, on the 
other hand, that the vice chairman did 
not agree with the chief counsel and the 
chairman. If this disagreement con- 
tinued after 24 hours, it would be neces- 
sary for the chairman and vice chair- 
man to join in a call for a committee 
meeting to consider the issuance of a 
subpena. The witness might have long 
since absconded, or a record might have 
long since been destroyed. 

This suggested procedure, Mr. Presi- 
dent is unreasonable and unworkable. 
If the committee is to succeed, it must 
move with orderly procedure, with the 
power of subpena definitely vested and 
subject to delegation in order to promote 
timely action and to facilitate commit- 
tee functions, 

3. The chairman shall have the authority 
to call meetings of the committee. This 
authority may be delegated by the chairman 
to any other member of the committee when 
necessary. The chairman shall not sched- 
ule any hearings or series of hearings out- 
side the District of Columbia without giv- 
ing at least 48 hours’ notice thereof to the 
members of the committee. 


Instead of this, the senior Senator 
from New Hampshire proposes: 

Meetings shall be called jointly by the 
chairman and vice chairman. In the event 
of the failure, for any reason, of the chair- 
man and vice chairman to call a meeting, 
a majority of the committee may call a 
meeting at any time. Any meeting thus 
called shall not be held until after a notice 
in writing of at least 24 hours is given to 
all committee members, 48 hours if outside 
the District of Columbia. In the case of 
all other meetings, committee members shall 
be notified in writing reasonably in advance 
of said meetings, at least 48 hours if outside 
the District of Columbia. 


Thus, it will be seen, Mr. President, 
that the senior Senator from New Hamp- 
shire has proposed that the chairman of 
the committee cannot even so much as 
call a meeting of the committee. 

With approval of my Democratic col- 
leagues, I suggested that a chief coun- 
sel and such other staff members as may 
be required shall be nominated by the 
chairman, subject to confirmation by a 
majority of the committee. We further 
suggested, however, that if at any time 
members of the minority party should 
desire appointment of an assistant coun- 
sel to be responsible directly to such 
members, the vice chairman shall nom- 
inate an individual as assistant counsel. 

We considered this to be customary 
procedure, established rules of committee 
conduct; but the senior Senator from 
New Hampshire proposes that the com- 
mittee staff shall be under the direction 
c? a chief counsel and an associate coun- 
sel who shall be as coequal as possible 
in their duties and authority. 

The senior Senator from New Hamp- 
shire proposes to concede to the chair- 
man of the committee the privilege of 
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nominating the chief counsel, but only 
if the vice chairman can nominate a 
“coequal” associate counsel. The senior 
Senator from New Hampshire further 
provides that the chairman and vice 
chairman shall thereafter alternate in 
the selection of the remainder of the 
staff, to the end, as he proposes, of true 
bipartisanship. 

Thus, Mr. President, it is proposed 
that the special committee would have 
two chairmen—a chief counsel and a 
coequal associate counsel, a Republican 
staff and a Democratic staff. It is pro- 
posed that we have a committee that 
could not meet except by unanimity be- 
tween the chairman and vice chairman, 
or upon petition by 5 of its 8 members— 
a committee that could not, except by 
formal vote, initiate even the most pre- 
liminary inquiry, write a questionnaire, 
or propound a question to a witness, 
actual or prospective. This, it is said, 
Mr. President, is bipartisanship. 

I submit that a committee so organized 
with rules of procedure as suggested by 
the senior Senator from New Hampshire, 
could not possibly follow a bipartisan 
approach in the conduct of an investiga- 
tion. Rather, such organization would 
generate rank partisanship. 

If the special committee is organized 
as proposed by the senior Senator from 
New Hampshire, it would not, in fact, 
be a committee at all; but rather a group 
of eight Senators divided into two sub- 
groups of four each, each subgroup hav- 
ing a chairman, its own chief counsel, 
and its own staff. 

I hope that these disagreements may 
be resolved. The public interest requires 
the proposed inquiry and corrective 
action. 

I have carefully avoided the making of 
statements which might prejudice the 
successful organization and operation 
of the committee. 

I have now reached the conclusion that 
the prospects of such an inquiry might 
be enhanced by the making of this re- 
port and by eliminating myself from 
consideration as prospective chairman of 
the special committee. I shall be willing 
to continue to work with my colleagues as 
a member of the committee, subject to 
the will of the Senate. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I have 
listened to the statement of the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore] regarding the proposed rules for 
the special committee. 

So the picture will be complete, I ask 
unanimous consent at this time to have 
printed in the Recorp the suggested 
amendments offered by the four members 
of my party to the rules suggested by the 
Senator from Tennessee and his asso- 
ciates. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

REVISION FOR SPECIAL COMMITTEE UNDER 

SENATE RESOLUTION 219 OF PROPOSED 


INVESTIGATIONS AS REVISED BY SENATOR 

GORE 

I. Move to amend rule 1 by striking out the 
word “major” in the first line and strik- 
ing out all after the word “committee” 
in line 3. 
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II. Move to amend rule 2 by striking out 
all of the same and inserting in place there- 
of the following: 

“Subpenas for attendance of witnesses and 
the protection of memorandums, documents, 
and records shall be issued jointly over the 
signatures of the chairman and vice chair- 
man or their designees; if after 24 hours 
there is unresolvable disagreement then the 
committee shall be called jointly by the 
chairman and the vice chairman and the 
matter of the issuance of the subpena shall 
be decided by the majority vote of the whole 
committee.” 

III. Move to amend rules 3 and 4 by strik- 
ing out all of the same and inserting in 
place thereof all of the following: 

“Meetings shall be called jointly by the 
chairman and vice chairman. In the event 
of the failure, for any reason, of the chair- 
man and vice chairman to call a meeting, a 
majority of the committee may call a meet- 
ing at any time. Any meeting thus called 
shall not be held until after a notice in 
writing of at least 24 hours is given to all 
committee members, 48 hours if outside the 
District of Columbia. In the case of all 
other meetings, committee members shall be 
notified in writing reasonably in advance of 
said meetings, at least 48 hours if outside 
the District of Columbia. 

IV. Move to amend rule 5 and rule 10 by 
striking out the same and inserting the fol- 
lowing which covers the same subject matter 
as well as the last sentence of rule 1 which 
was also stricken: 

“The determination of whether any partic- 
ular hearing shall be open or in executive 
session shall be by a majority vote of the 
committee. All examination of witnesses at 
hearings shall be conducted by members of 
the committee or duly designated staff mem- 
bers, and the witnesses shall be sworn. The 
examination of witnesses at hearings does 
not preclude pre! interviews and con- 
ferences with witnesses and the examination 
of any papers, documents or records by the 
staff in the preparation of hearings.” 

V. Move the adoption of rule 6. 

VI. Move the adoption of rule 7. 

VII. Move the adoption of rule 8. 

VIII. Move the adoption of rule 9. 

IX. Move the adoption of rule 11. 

X. Move the adoption of rule 12. 

XI. Move to strike out rules 13 and 14 and 
insert the following: 

“No confidential testimony taken or confi- 
dential material presented at an executive 
hearing, or matters taken up or discussed 
at an executive meeting of the committee or 
any report of the proceedings of such an ex- 
ecutive hearing or meeting, nor any com- 
mittee reports or documents of any sort, shall 
be made public, either in whole or in part 
or by way of summary, unless authorized by 
a majority of the committee.” 

XII. Move to strike out rule 15 and insert 
in place thereof the following: 

“The committee staff shall be under the 
direction of a chief counsel and an associate 
counsel. The chief counsel shall be nom- 
inated by the chairman and the associate 
chief counsel shall be nominated by the vice 
chairman and all other staff members shall 
be nominated in like fashion to the end 
that the committee staff may as nearly as 
possible be bipartisan in nature in accord- 
ance with the membership of the committee. 
All nominations shall be confirmed for ap- 
pointment by a majority of the whole com- 
mittee which shall also determine the time 
of entry on the payroll. The chairman shall 
‘certify all staff appointments to the financial 
clerk of the Senate in writing. Staff mem- 
bers shall be discharged by a majority vote 
of the whole committee upon the request of 
two or more members of the committee. It 
is the intention of the committee that the 
chief counsel and associate chief counsel 
shall be as coequal as possible in their duties 
and authority consistent with the orderly 
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conduct of committee hearings and staff 
affairs.” 

XIII. Move adoption of rule 16, 

XIV. Move adoption of rule 17. 


XV. Move the following motion and its 
adoption: 

“All vouchers for the expenditure of money 
as provided in this resolution (S. Res. 219) 
shall be certified as to correctness by the 
vice chairman.” 

XVI. Move the following motion and its 
adoption: 

“Whenever in the foregoing rules the 
words ‘majority of the committee’ are used 
the same shall mean majority of the whole 
committee unless specifically provided other- 
wise.” 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I 
think the Senator from Tennessee takes 
a very pessimistic and somber view of 
this matter, and perhaps puts a gloomy 
interpretation, from his point of view, of 
each of the proposals we make. 

We must remember that this is a 
special committee, composed of four 
members from each of the two political 
parties. The committee was so estab- 
lished. The rules we suggest would re- 
sult in sharing the responsibility—in 
short, in dual or joint responsibility and 
dual direction. The committee is not a 
standing committee, and is not to op- 
erate in the way standing committees 
have operated in the past, each such 
committee having a majority and a mi- 
nority. Instead, the special committee 
is composed of a group of eight Senators, 
equally divided between the two parties, 
selected for the purpose of making the 
designated investigation and recom- 
mendations. 

Here let me refer to 1 or 2 of the points 
the Senator from Tennessee has made. 

He has said that we suggested amend- 
ments to the rules he proposed. One of 
our amendments provides that no in- 
vestigation shall be initiated without the 
approval of a majority of the committee. 
That seems reasonable to us—namely, 
that the committee, being equally di- 
vided, should pass by majority vote on 
the question of proceeding with any in- 
vestigation. 

The Senator from Tennessee referred 
to the question of subpenas. He has 
said subpenas should be issued by the 
chairman of the special committee. 
That would be true in the case of a 
standing committee, but this committee 
is a special committee. So, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the amendment we suggest, pro- 
vides that subpenas shall be issued over 
the signatures of the chairman and the 
vice chairman; and we propose that if 
there is disagreement, lasting over 24 
hours it be resolved by majority vote of 
the committee. Therefore, again the 
question would be resolved by action of 
the whole committee. 

The Senator from Tennessee proposed 
that meetings be called only by the 
chairman of the committee. It is our 
suggestion that the meetings be called 
jointly by the chairman and the vice 
chairman. We also suggest that in the 
event of failure—for any reason—of the 
chairman and the vice chairman to call 
a meeting, a majority of the committee 
may call a meeting at any time. 

For the reasons I have stated, it is 
true that the rules we propose would not 
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be those customarily followed in con- 
nection with the procedure of a standing 
committee; the Senator from Tennes- 
see is quite correct in that respect. 
However, we believe that the rules we 
have proposed provide for reasonable 
procedure for a special committee com- 
posed of an equal number of Senators 
from each side of the aisle in this Cham- 
ber, and that our proposal will enable 
the special committee to proceed with 
dual responsibility and dual direction. 
Our amendments were drawn up on that 
basis. 

The Senator from Tennessee said that 
we insist on having both a chief counsel 
and an associate counsel, with coequal 
powers; and the Senator from Tennessee 
has inferred that such an arrangement 
would provide for a minority counsel. 
We have kept away from any such sug- 
gestion. We have proposed that the 
chairman nominate the chief counsel 
and that the vice chairman nominate the 
associate counsel, and that both coun- 
sel be confirmed by a majority of the 
committee. That seems to us to be a 
reasonable proposal. 

Most of the other amendments we 
have proposed, which deal with purely 
mechanical details, do not vary a great 
deal, it seems to me, from the rules sug- 
gested by the Senator from Tennessee. 
I have stated the principal differences. 

In our proposals we define the phrase 
“majority of the committee,” so there can 
be no question about what will consti- 
tute a majority of the committee. We 
suggest, in effect, that a majority of the 
committee shall mean a majority of the 
whole committee, unless otherwise spe- 
cifically provided. 

So, Mr. President, it seems to me that 
we have not been unreasonable in re- 
gard to this matter. We have suggested 
a very fair set of amendments to the 
proposals made by the Members from the 
other side. 

I can remember very definitely that 
Members of this body, in speaking on this 
‘floor, and members of the general public 
and members of the press have on various 
occasions in the past taken very strong 
stands against runaway committees in 
the case of standing committees. Cer- 
tainly in this case, inasmuch as the com- 
mittee is a special committee with an 
‘equal number of members from the two 
political parties, dual responsibility, dual 
controls, and dual authority should, I be- 
lieve, constitute a fair basis of procedure. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I desire to 
assume as much responsibility as any 
other member of the special committee 
in connection with this matter; I do not 
want the Record to indicate that the 
senior Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Brivces] is alone responsible for 
whatever decision those on our side, 
among the membership of the commit- 
tee, reached. On the contrary, we ar- 
rived at the decision as a group. 

The special committee assembled at 
the call of the Vice President, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the resolu- 
tion. We went there as eight Members, 
not as either a minority or a majority. 
Four of us were from each side of the 
aisle in this Chamber—4 Democratic 
Senators and 4 Republican Senators. 
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The question before us now is not in 
regard to the investigation of any par- 
ticular person. The question which 
arose on this floor related to whether 
undue influence had been exercised by 
anyone or by any group of persons in 
such a way as to be detrimental to sound 
procedure in connection with the enact- 
ment of legislation on any subject, 
whether today or yesterday or in the 
future. 

In the special committee, the 8 mem- 
bers endeavored, as a group, meeting at 
the call of the Vice President, subject 
to the provisions of the resolution, to 
organize the special committee in such 
a manner that the committee would not 
be operated in accordance with the dis- 
cretion of only 1 member or in accord- 
ance with the discretion of the members 
from only 1 political party. 

If the time had come for me, as 1 
member of the committee, to indicate 
my best judgment in regard to the selec- 
tion of a chairman for the special com- 
mittee, of course I would have proceeded 
to vote on that question, along with the 
other 7 members, and by means of such 
a vote a chairman would have been 
selected. Anyone of the 8 members is 
eligible to be chairman of the special 
committee. However, we have not yet 
endeavored to determine who shall be 
the chairman. 

Up to this point we have endeavored to 
decide upon the rules to govern the pro- 
cedure of this group of Senators in their 
investigational activities. Once the rules 
are established, we can proceed to vote 
on the question of who shall be chair- 
man of the special committee. However, 
to date, no member of the group has been 
chosen as its spokesman or chairman, 

The resolution states what the respon- 
sibilities and endeavors of the special 
committee shall be. The special com- 
mittee designated 2 of its members to try 
to resolve the question and to arrive at 
agreement on a set of rules. Those mem- 
bers were the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Gore] and the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Bripces]. They met, 
but they did not resolve the differences 
which seemed to exist between the two 
sides. 

We had previously met in conference, 
in an endeavor to arrive at agreement on 
the rules. 

Mr. President, I feel very strongly that 
no one member of the special committee 
should have the right to issue subpenas, 
inasmuch as the committee is composed 
of an equal number of members from the 
two political parties, from the two sides 
of the aisle in this legislative Chamber. 

Of course, if it were a regular standing 
committee, the rights of the majority 
and the rights of the minority would be 
clearly defined by the rules of this leg- 
islative body. But it is a special com- 
mittee, and it is endeavoring to organize 
under the special provisions of a Senate 
resolution. We have endeavored to em- 
body in the rules a provision safeguard- 
ing us from any runaway action such 
as the Senator from New Hampshire 
suggested. 

We have endeavored to assume re- 
sponsibility as a political party on this 
side of the aisle, just as we are en- 
deavoring to place responsibility on the 
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party on the other side of the aisle. If 
a subpena is to be issued, the chairman 
and the vice chairman should agree. If 
they cannot agree, the question should 
go back to the majority of the committee 
for action. That is not an unreasonable 
request. It is not an unreasonable rule, 
in my opinion. 

I do not wish to sit on the special 
committee as a mere figurehead. In 
the event there is a deadlock, I want 
to be certain that the majority will act, 
and that a majority rule, adopted by 
the committee, will be the governing fac- 
tor. I do not believe that position to 
be unreasonable. We have not yet se- 
lected a chairman. Anyone assuming 
to speak as chairman for that group is 
merely assuming. 

I have been as disturbed as anyone 
could possibly be because we have not 
been able to reach an agreement. If any 
Senator should examine the proposed 
rules which have now been submitted 
for the Recorp by the distinguished 
senior member of the committee— 
senior in terms of years of service— 
(Mr. BRIDGES], he can see that those pro- 
posed rules are fair. Anyone who wishes 
to be fairminded will find, I believe, from 
an examination of the proposed rules 
inserted in the Recorp by the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore] and the rules proposed by the 
Republican members, as submitted by 
the Senator from New Hampshire, that 
the proposed rules submitted by the 
Senator from New Hampshire are rea- 
sonable. I believe it will be found that 
the members of the committee will en- 
deavor to resolve the question set forth 
in the resolution, and determine whether 
there has been any undue or unethical 
action on the part of anyone in an ef- 
fore to influence any Member of this 
legislative body. 

I believe that the proposed rules are 
such that the committee can properly 
function. I think there is ample safe- 
guard against any one individual taking 
the committee into an investigational 
activity which would not be desired by 
this legislative body or by the citizens 
whom we represent. 

The proposed rules are before us. Let 
Senators examine them and determine 
for themselves whether we haye been 
unreasonable in our attempts to organ- 
ize the special committee. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield 2 minutes to me? We 
are operating under controlled time. 

Mr. THYE. I am delighted to yield 
any time I have remaining. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, how 
much time have we now? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the unanimous consent agreement each 
member of the special committee has 
been allowed 20 minutes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I asked the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota to yield some of his 
time to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator from California is 
recognized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
recall to the minds of Senators that this 
resolution was passed by an overwhelm- 
ing vote of the Senate, there being only 
one dissenting vote. 
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As has been pointed out, the commit- 
tee is a special committee, representing 
the Senate of the United States as an 
institution. 

It seems to me that the committee has 
been proceeding in a perfectly normal 
and equitable manner in trying to out- 
line certain rules of procedure. I do not 
believe that the committee will divide in 
the manner suggested by the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

We have an excellent example in the 
existing select committee under the able 
leadership of the senior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. GEORGE]. The committee 
has functioned. So far as I know, none 
of the problems over which the Senator 
from Tennessee is so concerned has 
arisen. On that committee this side of 
the aisle is represented by the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Bripces] and 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Tuyel. The other side is represented by 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] 


and the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAY- - 


DEN]. That committee has not divided 
into two committees. It is not function- 
ing as two committees of two members 
each. 

In my judgment, with the situation 
prevailing, with all 8 members recog- 
nizing a sense of responsibility to the 
Senate, they will not divide in any such 
manner. 

It seems to me entirely proper that in 
a matter of this kind the majority of 
the committee should reach an agree- 
ment relative to its rules and procedures. 
I see nothing unreasonable in that. 

As has been pointed out, theoretically 
any one of the eight members might be 
selected to be chairman of the commit- 
tee. The rules would apply, whoever the 
chairman might be. The procedures 
would apply, whoever the chairman 
might be. I express the hope, as one 
Member on this side of the aisle, that the 
committee will proceed to agree upon the 
details of organization and the rules of 
procedure. 

It seems to me that members of the 
committee from both sides of the aisle 
have been proceeding diligently. One 
group has submitted certain proposed 
rules. The other group has suggested 
certain changes in those proposals. That 
is normal procedure. It seems to me that 
it does not in any sense indicate that a 
stalemate condition has been reached, in 
which the committee cannot function. 

Obviously, the reason for a special 
committee of this kind is that one group 
shall not impose its will upon the other 
group. I think that is proper in connec- 
tion with a subject which affects the 
Senate as an institution. This is an 
area in which I believe reasonable men 
can sit down together and, in a reason- 
able way, arrive at rules which will meet 
the approval of the overwhelming ma- 
jority of this body. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
think it should be made clear that the 
Senator from Tennessee has been speak- 
ing the wishes of his Democratic col- 
leagues on the committee. He was se- 
lected to represent us in conversations 
with the Senator from New Hampshire. 
What he has stated, I think, represents 
the opinion of all the Democrats on the 
committee. He has stated that he could 
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not accept the chairmanship of the com- 
mittee under the rules suggested. I think 
it is the unanimous opinion of his col- 
leagues that none of them could accept 
the chairmanship under those rules. 

Therefore, it seems to me that, in fair- 
ness to the Senate, the members of the 
special committee should meet this aft- 
ernoon or tomorrow and reach a final 
decision. It may be that it will be im- 
possible for us to proceed, in which case 
I think we should unanimously report 
that fact to the Senate. The Senate can 
then have the choice of either appoint- 
ing eight new members, who could per- 
haps agree on rules, or follow the sug- 
gestion put forward by the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. McNamara] to appoint a 
committee consisting of 5 Democrats 
and 4 Republicans; or return the sub- 
ject matter to the standing committees, 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, the Committee on the Judiciary, 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, and the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

Only four times in the past 24 years 
have we had bipartisan select commit- 
tees. Those four times have all been in 
the past 2 years. In each case the select 
committee had to deal with a narrow set 
of facts. One select committee was 
headed by the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
WATKINS], another dealt with the mail 
cover case concerning the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS] anc the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. McCarty], a 
third involved a proposal to increase the 
pay of Members of Congress. That 
committee was headed by the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER]. The 
fourth such committee is that operating 
today under the chairmanship of the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE]. 

I am not sure that such committees, 
which have operated successfully, can 
serve as a precedent for the action of the 
majority and minority leaders in setting 
up this committee. The other commit- 
tees to which I have referred dealt with 
a narrow state of facts, and were in- 
tended to deal with single issues on an 
equitable basis, representing the will of 
the Senate. 

But in this case we are dealing with a 
problem which is infinitely broader and 
more complicated. Therefore I am not 
convinced that it would be possible for 
any eight Members of the Senate to 
agree on procedure and to give the chair- 
man the power which we believe any 
chairman should have. Therefore it 
may be necessary, as I have said, to come 
back to the Senate and ask that a special 
committee with different members be 
appointed, Perhaps the members of 
such new committee could reach an 
agreement, although I doubt it. Or a 
committee consisting of 5 Democrats and 
4 Republicans could be appointed, giving 
to the chairman the power which the 
Senator from Tennessee has suggested. 
Otherwise the standing committees 
should look into the problem. 

Speaking as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, I be- 
lieve that committee is prepared to look 
into the question of lobbying, which is 
its special responsibility. 

In any case, I believe we should meet 
this afternoon to resolve the issue and 
report back to the Senate by tomorrow. 
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Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. HENNINGS. The Senator will 
remember that on the day of the vote 
on the gas bih expressions were made 
by both the majority leader and the 
minority leader that the Subcommittee 
on Privileges and Elections should have 
jurisdiction over the-subject matter re- 
lating to payments of moneys and at- 
tempts to influence votes, and other 
related matters. 

I shall not take the time of the Sen- 
ate to review the long and tortuous 
course which ultimately resulted in the 
appointment of the special commitee. 
The distinguished Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts has expressed many of the 
views I have long held with regard to 
this subject. 

There are presently in existence sub- 
committees of standing committees, 
which are, with relation to the repre- 
sentation of the respective political 
parties in the Senate, so composed in 
balance as to give the responsible party, 
namely, the majority party, the oppor- 
tunity for leadership. On the day the 
matter was brought up, the majority 
leader stated that the Subcommittee on 
Privileges and Elections had jurisdic- 
tion and that the majority leader had 
confidence in its chairman, meaning at 
that time the Senator from Missouri. 
I am sure he also has confidence in the 
subcommittee under its present chair- 
manship. The majority leader stated 
that the subcommittee could proceed 
with the exercise of its assigned legal 
function as a creature of the Committee 
on Rules and Administration. 

Getting down to the-point I have in 
mind, would the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, whose subcommittee would 
have jurisdiction over the general sub- 
ject matter of so-called lobbying, be sat- 
isfied to undertake such an investigation. 

Mr. KENNEDY. If it should be the 
decision of the Senate to proceed with 
such an investigation, our subcommittee 
would be prepared to go ahead and func- 
tion. One reason why the special com- 
mittee was set up was that in four pre- 
vious instances such special committees 
had worked successfully. Because the 
subject was of equal interest to the ma- 
jority and to the minority, perhaps it 
was worthwhile to try to proceed along 
the line suggested by the appointment 
of a special committee. Perhaps we 
can succeed; perhaps we can not. As I 
said, I believe we should try to come to a 
decision. If we cannot succeed within 
the next 24 hours, speaking as chairman 
of my subcommittee, I believe our sub- 
committee is fully prepared to do what- 
seer the Senate may decide we should 

0. 

Mr. HENNINGS. If I may do so 
through the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, I should like to ask the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore], who is chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections, which 
undertook early in these proceedings, 
some 3 or 4 weeks ago, to proceed 
promptly, believing that speed and 
promptness and vigor and sincerity 
were the very essence of this kind of 
investigation under the circumstances 
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which confronted us, whether the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Tennessee does 
not believe that the duly authorized Sub- 
committee on Privileges and Elections is 
prepared to proceed in the domain over 
which it has jurisdictions» ~ 

Mr. GORE. I wish first to make it 
very plain on the Record that there is 
no personal clash between the distin- 
quished senior Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Bripces}] and the junior Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. Our personal re- 
lations have been very pleasant, not only 
throughout this trying episode, but 
throughout our long tenure in Congress. 
I intended no personal reference, and I 
made no personal reference. I merely 
felt it to be my duty, since all Senators 
were involved, to make my report to the 
Senate on the floor of the Senate. 

If the Senator from Massachusetts 
will yield to me further, I should like to 
say, in reply to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Missouri—and I say this in 
all frankness—I have not yet given con- 
sideration to the possibility which he 
suggests. I have not had an opportun- 
ity to confer with the other members 
of the subcommittee. I should like to 
defer comment on the suggestion for the 
moment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND and Mr. LEHMAN 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BIBLE in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Massachusetts yield; if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I promised to yield 
first to the Senator from New York. 
Then I shall yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts yields to 
the Senator from New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Massachusetts. My 
colleagues will recall that when the ques- 
tion of the appointment of a special com- 
mittee came up on February 22, I pro- 
tested vigorously against the selection 
of a select committee and the displace- 
ment of a standing committee which al- 

ready had adequate powers. I felt at 
the time that to do so was bad govern- 
ment. I felt it was bad procedure, and 
that it would not in any way satisfy the 
people of the country. I will read a 
very brief part of what I said at that 
time: 

I hope the Senator from Texas will not 
take offense when I say the committee will 
be a hand-selected committee, and will dis- 
place a legally constituted subcommittee of 
a standing committee. I do not believe that 
will satisfy the people of the United States; 
I believe that the doubts and suspicions re- 
garding what has happened will continue. 


I repeated that statement time after 
time in my remarks. I believe more 
strongly than ever that the people of 
the United States are not satisfied by 
that procedure. We have appointed a 
special committee over my strong pro- 
test. That is water over the dam. But 
the committee has done nothing. They 
have not even elected a chairman. I 
say with all the vigor at my command 
that unless we do something promptly to 
carry on an investigation, particularly 
an investigation of the oil and gas lobby, 
we will not satisfy the people of the 
United States, and we will encourage 


the suspicion that this great body, of 
which I am deeply proud to be a Mem- 
ber, has abdicated its duties and respon- 
sibilities. They will believe that we will 
not carry on a vigorous and thorough in- 
vestigation regardless of the conse- 
quences and regardless of where the 
chips may fall or who may be involved. 

I urge with all the vigor at my com- 
mand that the investigation be carried 
on without fear or favor, and without 
any impediment whatever. It is the 
only way we can act if we want to satisfy 
the people of the United States. That 
is what we must do if we wish to sat- 
isfy them that the Senate means busi- 
ness and that their interests will be 
safeguarded. I am deeply convinced 
that a vigorous investigation must be 
pursued promptly. If the differences 
and disputes in the select committee 
cannot be resolved immediately, the in- 
vestigation should be turned over to the 
Privileges and Elections Subcommittee. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the- 


only thing I wish to say is that it would 
have been a mistake for us to not set 
up the special committee and give that 
committee an opportunity to function. 
It may not be able to function, but the 
decision to set it up was a sound one, in 
my opinion. I believe in the next 24 
hours we will know whether we will 
succeed. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield 
to me? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Massachusetts wish to 
take the floor for the purpose of yielding 
to the Senator from California? 

x Mr. KENNEDY. I have yielded the 
oor. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I yield 
the necessary time to the minority 
leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none; and 
ee Senator from California may pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to say that perhaps I mis- 
understood the implications of the re- 
marks of the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts. I hope he was not indi- 
cating an ultimatum or deadline, or sug- 
gesting that the committee would have 
to report to the Senate by tomorrow 
or alternative action would be taken. 

The special committee was set up by 
mandate of the Senate, by a vote of 79 
to 1. Only one vote was cast against 
the creation of the special committee. 
At the time the committee was estab- 
lished expressions were made by vari- 
ous. Senators, including the Senator 
from New York, who has just spoken. 
In any event, in the judgment of the 
Senate it was felt that setting up the 
special committee was the proper way to 
proceed. It. seems to me there have 
been no dilatory delays. The commit- 
tee has been going ahead in an orderly 
fashion in an attempt to prescribe its 
rules of procedure. 

I do not believe that Senators on either 
side of the aisle, with the Senate so 
closely divided as it is, should have pre- 
sented to them what might be inter- 
preted to be an ultimatum that a dead- 
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line has been set, and that within a 
certain time the committee must do a 
certain thing or an alternative course 
of action would be taken. I am sure the 
Senator from Massachusetts did not 
mean to give that implication, but I 
wish the record to be clear on that point. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield; 

Mr. KENNEDY. I will say to the 
Senator that it was not my intention, 
of course, to issue an ultimatum. But 
the special committee met a week ago 
last Wednesday, and it was assumed 
that we would be able at least to select 
a chairman, and that the adoption of 
rules would not take too long. Now 
almost 2 weeks have passed, and we 
have not selected a chairman or agreed 
on rules. So, while it may be premature 
to say we can report tomorrow, I think 
we can report to the Senate next week. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
had not intended to rise again, but be- 
cause of the implication of the Sen- 
ator’s statement that the committee 
would report to the Senate tomorrow, 
I would not wish to see the Senate con- 
fronted with a situation wherein either 
the Senator, or the committee which 
was established by an overwhelming 
vote of the Senate, would be in the po- 
sition of having to deal with a gun at 
its head, : 

Mr. KENNEDY. . The committee se- 
lected the Senator from New Hampshire 
and the Senator from Tennessee to ne- 
gotiate. The Senator from Tennessee 


.came to the floor because he felt that 


the members of the committee were fur- 
ther from any agreement than they were 
last week. The committee as a whole 
has an obligation to consider the matter 
of organization and, if we cannot agree, 
to come back and tell the Senate. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from New 
Hampshire. We are operating under a 
unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, how 
much time have I used? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 14 minutes remaining. z 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I wish 
to take a minute or so to point out that 
Iam in agreement with what the Senator 
from Tennessee has said. Our rela- 
tions have been most pleasant as always 
and there has been no ill feeling whatso- 
ever. 3 

May I also point out, in connection 
with the reference of the Senator from 
Massachusetts to the loss of time, that 
a tragic thing happened in the life of the 
Senator from Tennessee. He was called 
to his home in Tennessee by the death of 
his father the latter part of last week, 
and did not return, I think, until night 
before last. Yesterday was the first op- 
portunity we had to discuss the matter. 
It was not the fault of the Senator from 
New Hampshire or his colleagues, and, 
certainly, it was not the fault of. the 
Senator from Tennessee, with whom we 
all deeply sympathize, that this unavoid- 
able delay took place. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that we are operating 
under a unanimous-consent agreement, 
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and the agreement embraces only the 
members of the committee for a period of 
20 minutes each. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, I wish 
to associate myself with the remarks of 
my colleagues from Minnesota and New 
Hampshire. 

We set out to follow the spirit and the 
letter of the resolution. There is, of 
course, a standing committee which has 
majority and minority members. We 
felt and still feel that what we were to do 
was to cary out the spirit of the resolu- 
tion in a committee composed of 4 Mem- 
bers from this side of the aisle and 4 
Members from the other side of the aisle. 

Iam very much amazed, Mr. President, 
and, I might say, disappointed, to find 
so much pessimism expressed by mem- 
bers of the committee as to the prob- 
ability of getting together and adopting 
a code of rules and doing what we are 
charged with doing as Members of this 
body. I have no such pessimistic ap- 
proach to the question. We have had 
only one meeting of the committee. Yet 
there is talk about discharging it and 
turning its duties over to some other 
committee. 

To my mind, that does not indicate a 
complete desire to see that the rules are 
ultimately agreed to, and then that the 
members will ultimately work together. 
The first important step we had to take 
was to adopt rules under which this 
rather unusual special committee should 

operate. The first suggestion made was 
that in order to make sure there would 
be no question about procedure, if the 
members of one party had the right to 
nominate the chairman, the members 
of the other party might have the right 
to nominate the chief counsel. That 
seemed to be a nonpartisan or bypar- 
tisan approach. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Connecticut 
yield? 

Mr. PURTELL. I shall be happy to 
yield to the majority leader. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this matter was brought to my 
attention night before last. I heard 
there was a rumor in the press gallery 
to the effect that the Democratic mem- 
bers were prepared to resign from the 
special committee. I immediately asked 
if the Senator from Tennessee were 
available, and I was told that he was 
attending the funeral of his father. I 
then called the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] and asked him 
if there was any truth to the rumor, and 
he assured me there was not. 

The statement which the junior Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] made 
to the Senate a short time ago was 
essentially the same statement he made 
to me late yesterday afternoon when I 
returned to the city. At that time I 
asked him to give me an opportunity to 
discuss the situation and the differences 
with the distinguished minority leader 
and with the majority and minority 
members of the committee. Late last 
night I talked to the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], and 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE], 
but I have not had a chance to reach 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
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CLELLAN], because he was in a commit- 
tee meeting where Secretary Weeks was 
testifying. 

I asked the minority leader to meet 
with me as soon as the Senate assem- 
bled today, and he told me he would 
as soon as we had finished the morning 
hour. 

I hope the decision of the Senator 
from Tennessee is not an irrevocable 
decision. I am not one who attends 1 
or 2 meetings and gets so discouraged 
that I throw up my hands. I sometimes 
have as much difficulty consulting and 
finding an area of agreement on this side 
of the aisle as I have on the other side. 

Mr. President, I am a great believer 
in the 133d Psalm, which says: 

Behold, how good and how pleasant it is 
for brethren to dwell together in unity. 


The Senator from New York is correct; 
he did warn against the pitfalls and the 
dangers, but he voted for the resolution 
when 79 Members of the Senate voted 
for the appointment of the special com- 
mittee, and I selected the very best man 
I knew. 

We already have the George commit- 
tee functioning. I would express the 
hope that the Senator from Tennessee 
will not make his decision final. I said 
that to him yesterday. I also express 
the hope that the minority members will 
carefully consider and reevaluate their 
decision. Perhaps there is some meeting 
ground. 

For many years I have been chairman 
of a subcommittee; and I never found 
it necessary to have unusual powers 
vested in the chairman. I have usually 
found that most of the members of my 
committee were as anxious to get the 
facts as I was. I believe that will be 
the case in this instance. 

If, however, the committee cannot se- 
lect a chairman and cannot organize, 
and must divide according to party lines, 
then another course of action will have 
to be followed. 

I should like to urge the Senate, how- 
ever, to wait until the committee can 
have further meetings, and wait until 
the George committee can get additional 
authority and time, which I understand 
they were prepared to request this morn- 
ing, and only deferred at my request. 
If it cannot, then we can have the 2 to 1 
Subcommittee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions take over. The junior Senator 
from Tennessee is chairman of that sub- 
committee. I have no doubt about that 
subcommittee’s jurisdiction over a large 
part of the field covered by the resolu- 
tion. 

I made it abundantly clear to the Sen- 
ate, to the press, and to the country that 
there was not one word in the resolu- 
tion creating the special committee 
which deprived that subcommittee of 
any authority. I made that clear to the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS] 
and the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore}, 

If we are unable to approach the mat- 
ter from the standpoint of equal repre- 
sentation, when the Senate today is 
operating on the basis of a division of 
48 to 47, then the majority party will 
assume its full responsibilities; and there 
are appropriate committees—the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration and 
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the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions—which can take over from there. 

But I am not one who is willing to 
admit that it is necessary to decide that 
question this afternoon or tomorrow 
morning. As a matter of fact, I think it 
would be somewhat inappropriate any- 
way to have two special or select com- 
mittees operating at the same time. All 
of us had hoped that the committee 
headed by the senior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. GrorceE] would by now 
have concluded its work. That com- 
mittee first asked for an additional 10 
days of authority; this morning they 
have asked for a few more days. I have 
asked the members of the George com- 
mittee to withhold their request until 
this discussion had taken place. 

I appeal to the Senate to withhold 
judgment, to pursue the suggestion as 
reasonable men, a little further, and to 
give me an opportunity, at least, to talk 
with the members of the special com- 
mittee on my side of the aisle and with 
the distinguished minority leader, whom 
I have always found to be willing to ac- 
cord to me the same privileges he re- 
serves for himself. 

I think that if that be done, we shall 
perhaps come up with an answer which 
will meet with the general approbation 
of the American people. If we do not, 
we may divide into a party hassle, and 
stand here and tie the Senate in a knot, 
where our action would not be so con- 
structive as I should like to see it. 

Mr. President, I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Connecticut for 
yielding to me, and I apologize to him 
for speaking as long as I have. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, I agree 
with the majority leader that the situa- 
tion is far from hopeless. I make the 
suggestion, before the committee has a 
second meeting, and we talk about turn- 
ing the matter over to a standing com- 
mittee which has authority to investi- 
gate any matters of this kind, that after 
one meeting on such an important issue 
there is no reason to believe that reason- 
able men cannot get together to draft a 
set of rules. 

It appears to me that the suggestion 
that if the Members on this side of the 
aisle nominated a chairman, the Mem- 
bers on the other side of the aisle should 
have the right to nominate a chief coun- 
sel, or vice versa, is fair. 

It appears to me that it was fair, in the 
nomination of the subcommittee, to 
make certain that we carried out the 
mandate of the Senate, and completed 
the work as charged by the Senate. It 
was suggested that we nominate alter- 
nately and that the selection should be 
made always by a majority of the com- 
mittee. 

I, as one member of the committee— 
and I think perhaps I express the views 
of all—did not seek this appointment. I 
wish I were not on the committee. But 
it is a duty which I, as a Member of the 
Senate, intend to perform in a complete 
manner. I am willing to believe that we 
can get together and devise a set of rules 
in order to complete the business as- 
signed us by the Senate. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair advises the Senator from Louisiana 
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that the Senate is operating under a 
unanimous-consent agreement, by which 
each member of the special committee 
appointed under the authority of Senate 
Resolution 219 will be recognized for 20 
minutes. a 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield 1 minute of his time to the 
Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I do 
not think my time has been completely 
exhausted. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I shall 

withhold my request until the Senate re- 
turns to the business of the morning 
Hour. 
Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I am 
perfectly willing, if the other members 
of the special committee also are willing, 
to release the remainder of my time, so 
that the Senate may resume its normal 
business. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I so re- 
quest. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. HEN - 
NIncs] whatever time remains to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Massachusetts? The Chair hears 
none, and the Senator from Missouri is 
recognized for the remainder of the time 
of the Senator from Massachusetts, 
which is 10 minutes. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, first, 
I thank the Senator from Massachusetts 
for his generosity and graciousness in 
enabling me to say a few words on the 
matter now before the Senate. We have 
had a number of committees so far un- 
dertaking the investigation into the sub- 
ject referred to the special committee 
and related matters. 

At the outset, the majority leader 
made the suggestion, under a unanimous- 
consent request, that there be a commit- 
tee of four, a select committee, with 
limited authority. Of course, we all know 
that the present select committee has 
not been able to stay within the limits 
of its authority, which related only to 
the matter affecting the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Case]. It has not 
stayed within the authority as to time, 
but has asked for additional time. For 
that, I do not criticize any member of the 
select committee, nor, indeed, the com- 
mittee itself. I have the greatest sym- 
pathy for them and understanding of 
their problems, as I had at the outset, 
because I think many Senators knew full 
well that the committee could not stay 
within the bounds, limitations, and con- 
fines of the unanimous-consent request 
upon which the Senate voted. We knew 
at the outset that the select committee 
was doomed to failure in its efforts to 
stay within these limitations. The 
breadth and scope of the examination 
has indicated that the committee has 
gone into matters far beyond those re- 
lating to the junior Senator from South 
Dakota. 


The regularly constituted Subcom- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections made 
an attempt to proceed with this matter, 
as had been suggested by the minority 
and majority leaders on the day of the 
voting of the resolution. I was the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, and I an- 
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nounced, just before the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan (Mr. POTTER] 
made his motion to recommit the natu- 
ral-gas bill, that I certainly thought the 
Senate was not prepared to vote on the 
question until the matters in contro- 
versy were thoroughly examined and 
explored. Indeed, I thought we, as the 
Senate of the United States, owed it to 
the country to conduct and promote a 
full and complete investigation. We were 
frustrated in that attempt that after- 
noon by the appointment of the select 


committee. 


Now there is a third committee which 
has undertaken to explore the matter. 
I do not in the least wish to be critical 
of any member of that committee. I 
realize there are many problems con- 
nected with the formation of a commit- 


tee, such as the formulating of rules and, 


indeed, the election of a chairman; and 
I might say—— 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HENNINGS. If I may complete 
my statement, then I shall yield. 

Upon the suggestion of our distin- 
guished majority leader, I, as one mem- 
ber of the policy committee, upon his 
representation that the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] 
would be agreeable to having the present 
special committee, which is now in dif- 
ficulty, assume responsibility, said that 
if the Senator from Tennessee wanted 
it that way, I certainly would not oppose 
him; indeed, I would be for him. 

We have now a proliferation of com- 
mittees. We have found that the com- 
mittees have not been able to function, 
Those committees are composed of Sen- 
ators who are sincere, and whose sin- 
cerity and integrity I do not in the least 
impugn. I do question the judgment 
and opinion that prompt results will be 
obtained. 

The Senate is now a month, almost to 
the day, away from the Monday which 
was the date of the vote upon the nat- 
ural-gas bill, and the select committee, 
under the chairmanship of the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GeorcE], has been functioning, but cer- 
tainly not within the limits suggested by 
the resolution. 

Mr. President, there must be some 
terminal date. There has to be a time 
within which reasonable men can try to 
get together, or a time within which 
reasonable men must determine that it 
is impossible for them to get together 
and give full credit to both sides. Of 
course, it should be said that reasonable 
men do not always see things alike. But 
I should like to say that, if a week from 


‘today, which, according to my calcula- 


tion, will be the 15th of March, the 
special committee has not organized, is 
not prepared to proceed with business, 
has not elected a chairman, has not 
come to an agreement on the basis of 
which it can function and operate, I 
shall move that the special committee 
be discharged and that its functions be 
returned to the regular standing com- 
mittees of this body, in whom we also 
should and must have confidence, and 
that the matter be gone into by those 
committees, as some of us thought 
should have been done from the outset. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, HENNINGS. I shall be glad to 
yield to my distinguished friend from 
California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Does the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri not recall 
that on the day he mentions, when the 
matter was before the Senate and it had 
been quite apparent that the Senate it- 
self was to take action on the matter, 
the distinguished Senator from Missouri, 
who was then chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, called a meeting and summoned 
a witness before the subcommittee with- 


out the minority member being given 


advice of such a meeting, and the minor- 
ity member of that subcommittee got his 
information from the news on the ticker- 


tape brought to him by a newspaperman? 


It is that type of situation which I think 
the Senate as a body has the right to 
make sure is not repeated in either a 
select committee or a special committee 
of the United States Senate. 

Mr. HENNINGS. My time is running 
short. I shall only say that announce- 
ment was made the preceding day that 
the subcommittee would meet the next 
morning at 10 o’clock. The subcommit- 
tee met. There were various objections 
made by the distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska. On noon that day, before the 
select committee had been appointed, the 
Senator from Tennessee and I looked for 
the Senator from Nebraska on the floor. 
It happened that the distinguished Sen- 
ator from South Dakota was on the floor, 
and, by common agreement, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Tennessee ver- 
bally invited him to appear before our 
subcommittee at 2 o’clock that after- 
noon. 

Mr. KNOWLAND and Mr. CURTIS 
addressed the Chair, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BIBLE in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Missouri yield, and, if so, to whom? 

Mr. HENNINGS: I should like to 
complete this statement, if I may. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Missouri declines to yield. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I shall yield as soon 
as I have completed the statement I 
wish to make in this connection. 

The distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota then called my office and said 
he would like to have a letter. A letter 
was written and delivered to him. He 
later notified the subcommittee that he 
was precluded from appearing because 
of a ruling of the Vice President of the 
United States that he could not appear 
before any other committee. Indeed, 
as I recall, he was advised not to speak 
to any other person about the matter. 
As an added largess, he was told he 
might be represented by counsel. 

Mr. CURTIS and Mr. CASE of South 
Dakota addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Missouri yield, and if 
so, to whom? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I should like to 
complete my statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Missouri declines to yield. 

Mr. HENNINGS. There was some in- 
dication that the committee proceeded 
improperly. As I was chairman of the 
subcommittee at that time, I want to 
make it perfectly plain it was our effort 
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to proceed expeditiously, it was our ef- 
fort to proceed promptly, and it was our 
effort to proceed in an orderly fashion. 
I question the integrity and sincerity 
of nobody, but I do not want any ques- 
tion raised as to my own integrity and 
sincerity in my efforts to bring before 
the subcommittee that afternoon the 
distinguished Senator from South Da- 
kota, who later said he would appear, 
not as a witness before the committee, 
but would appear in conferences with 
us, which he did, as will appear in the 
record of the subcommittee meeting 
that afternoon. 

Mr. KNOWLAND and Mr. CURTIS 
addressed the Chair. 

Mr. HENNINGS. The point is that 
we should have faith and confidence in 
each other in matters of integrity, even 
if we may differ in matters of procedure, 
as apparently is the case at the present 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Missouri has 
expired. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the Senator from California. 
Then I shall yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
want to say to the Senator from Missouri 
what he well knows, that the minority 
leader has not questioned his integrity, 
and I do not think anything the minority 
leader has said could have any such im- 
plication; but, since I am in the position 
of minority leader, I say I do not think 
that it is the proper procedure for a com- 
mittee to call a meeting without due no- 
tice being given to the minority member. 
If I were sitting on the majority side 
instead of on the minority side, I would 
not want any Member on this side who 
might be chairman of a committee or 
subcommittee fail to give adequate notice 
to the minority. I say that as a general 
matter of principle and fairness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If the Sen- 
ator from California will yield 1 minute 
to me, I want to call attention to the fact 
that as soon as the Senator from Cali- 
fornia informed the majority leader, at 
the noon hour, that the committee meet- 
ing had been called without notice to the 
minority member, the majority leader 
said that such procedure was entirely un- 
acceptable to him, and that he would take 
action to see it did not happen in the 
future, if he could. ; 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The distinguished 
Senator from Texas is entirely correct. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I 
yield 4 minutes to the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nebraska is recognized for 
4 minutes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, on the 
day Senate Resolution 205 was adopted 
by the Senate, the Subcommittee on 
Privileges and Elections met in the 
morning in executive session. I believe 
that was on February.7. We spent the 
morning in executive session, discussing 
matters of jurisdiction and related ques- 
tions. 

The hour arrived for the Senate to 
begin its proceedings. We were noti- 
fied, I believe by a telephone call, that 
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the Senate was in session. The Senate 
was then voting on Senate Resolution 
205. The meeting of the subcommittee 
broke up with an announcement by the 
chairman, the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS], that we 
would meet that afternoon at 2 o’clock. 

At no time was I ever informed that 
there would be a public meeting at 2 
o'clock. At no time was I ever informed 
that the press and radio and movies and 
television representatives would be 
there. At no time was I advised that 
we were going to begin an investigation 
of the incident relating to the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Case] on that 
afternoon. And at no time was I in- 
formed that the Senator from South 
Dakota was asked to appear as a witness. 

The information came to me from a 
member of the press. I suggested to 
him that, surely, he was mistaken. As 
I recall, somebody else mentioned it. 
Finally a member of the press sought 
me out in the Senate restaurant, shortly 
after 1 o’clock, and again brought me the 
news that there was to be a public meet- 
ing, that the subcommittee was going to 
undertake the investigation of the Case 
incident, and that it was going to have 
the Senator from South Dakota there, 
all three of which statements were news 
to me. 

I called my officé, had my assistants 
call the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration, of which the Subcommit- 
tee on Privileges and Elections is a part, 
and I was notified that what had been 
reported was true. I immediately re- 
ported the matter to the leadership. 

Mr. President, I yield the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one observation? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I regret very much 
that the Senator was not notified. I 
take his word that that was the case. 

Mr. CURTIS. Does the Senator say I 
was notified? ‘ 

Mr. HENNINGS. I say I take the Sen- 
ator’s word that he was not. I am very 
happy to take his word for it, but com- 
mittee counsel was asked to notify mem- 
bers of the subcommittee that the sub- 
committee would meet that afternoon. 
The period between the morning meet- 
ing and the afternoon meeting was 
rather brief. An effort was made to 
reach the Senator. I believe the Senator 
was with some people from his State. 
At any rate, I assure the Senator that 
every effort was made to communicate 
with him, and no effort was made to be 
surreptitious or to be unfair. I did not 
invite the movie cameras, nor did others 
who happened to be there. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I decline 
to yield further. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
yielded to the Senator from Nebraska 
has expired. 

Mr. CURTIS. Well, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from New Hampshire yield ad- 
ditional time to the Senator from Ne- 
braska? 

Mr. BRIDGES. How much time have 
I remaining, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Hampshire has 5 min- 
utes remaining. 
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Mr. BRIDGES. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Nebraska. ‘ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nebraska is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I wish to 
state, further, that my office was not 
notified of that meeting; and I was right 
here in the building all the time. Had 
those in my office been notified, they 
would have known where to find me. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Nebraska will yield fur- 
ther in regard to this matter, let me state 
that I have just been handed an excerpt 
from the minutes of the subcommittee. 

Let me say that I do not think we need 
get into a great deal of controversy about 
this matter, because I am sure the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska is sincere and truth- 
ful in all he says, and I hope he will take 
my word for what I have to say. 

The minutes of the meeting of that 
day, February 7, reflect this: 

Because of the time element, the chairman 


ordered that the meeting adjourn at this 
point— 


That was when the Senate began its 
session at 11 a.m.— 


and reconyene this afternoon at 2 p. m. 


As to the other elements, if the Senator 
from Nebraska was not notified—and I 
am sure he was not, if he says he was 
not—I can only say that sometimes, un- 
fortunately we have to rely upon others 
to get word to Senators when meetings 
are being held. 

I thank the Senator from Nebraska 
for yielding to me. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, how 
much time have I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire has 3 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I yield 
that entire time to the Senator from 
South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, since reference was made to 
a ruling of the Vice President and to the 
notices given to me at that time, I think 
perhaps I should say that the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri IMr. 
HENNINGS] and the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] did 
speak to me on the floor on the morning 
indicated, following adoption of the res- 
olution creating the select committee. 
At that time they indicated that, if pos- 
sible, they would like to have the meet- 
ing during the afternoon; and they asked 
whether I would be available. I said I 
would be, so far as I knew. 

Later, upon thinking over the matter, 
I thought that if I were to appear before 
the Hennings committee, I should do so 
in response to an invitation in writing. 
So I informed the Senator that I would 
appreciate receiving a letter asking or 
inviting me to appear, if I were to appear 
there. 

Prior to receipt of the letter, or at al- 
most the same time, I received a tele- 
phone call from the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], who 
advised me that the select committee 
had then gathered in the Vice President's 
room and, although they had not organ- 
ized, it was the opinion of all of them 
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that they would like to have me appear 
at, I believe, 1:45 that afternoon. It was 
then about 1:30. I do not recall that I 
advised him that I had been invited to 
appear before the other committee at 
about 2 o’clock; but, in any event, since 
there was no conflict in regard to time, I 
did appear before the select committee 
at 1:45 p. m. Shortly afterward the 
Vice President came in. 

The select committee proceeded to 
complete its organization while I was 
present, and then discussed the jurisdic- 
tion of the committee. It seemed to be 
the opinion of the committee members 
that inasmuch as the select committee 
had been created by practically a unani- 
mous vote of the Senate, with special ju- 
risdiction for a special matter, it should 
have the exclusive call on my testimony 
for the time being. A letter was there- 
upon written, and immediately handed to 
me by the Sergeant at Arms. The letter, 
signed by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GEORGE], as chairman of the select com- 
mittee, advised me that they were going 
to have a hearing a few days later, and 
requested me in the meantime not to 
make a public statement and not to ap- 
pear before any other committee on the 
matter involved. I think that was based 
upon an opinion expressed by the Vice 
President, although it was not the Vice 
Fresident who gave me the notice. 

As soon as the letter had been handed 
to me by the Sergeant at Arms, I asked, 
I believe it was, the senior Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Broces] whether 
I would be violating its spirit if I merely 
informally made a special appearance 
before the members of the other com- 
mittee, as individuals, to tell them why 
I could not keep the 2 o’clock appoint- 
ment. No objection was indicated, so 
I did that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New Hampshire 
has expired. i 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Indiana will state it. 
Mr. CAPEHART. Inasmuch as I pre- 
sume the Senate will take a recess or 
will adjourn about July 1 or thereabouts, 


I wonder whether it would be in order: 


to move to lay on the table any and all 
matters relating to committees handling 
this matter, and to have those matters 
lie on the table until we adjourn, so 
that individual Senators may look into 
those matters in their own time, and in 
the meantime proceed with the regular 
business of the Senate. [Laughter.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Such a 
motion is not in order at this time. 

Has all time under the agreement been 
yielded back by those in charge of the 
time? Do other Senators claim time 
under the agreement? 

If not, morning business is still in 
order. 


THE TASK OF PROMOTING ECO- 
NOMIC GROWTH AND STABILITY 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 20, the National Planning Asso- 
ciation held a dinner commemorating 
the 10th anniversary of the signing of 
the Full Employment Act, of which I 
had the honor of being author. 


The present President of the United 
States joined with many others of both 
major political faiths in praise of the 
10-year record of accomplishments un- 
der that act. 

The principal speaker at the dinner, 
Dr. Alvin H. Hansen, did not stop at 
surveying the record of 10 years, but 
called for the establishment of new goals, 
both in terms of steady economic growth 
and in terms of social growth. Dr. 
Hansen said: 


Now, after 10 years of almost incredible 
output performance, we need to assess not 
merely the speed of our growth and prog- 
ress, but also the direction in which we 
are going. What qualitative goals shall we 
set up? What kind of a country do we wish 
to build? These are matters that we dare 
not overlook lest we perish, as a great na- 
tion, in the midst of material plenty. 


As has been true through the years I 
have known him, Dr. Hansen was looking 
forward to the new tasks that must be 
undertaken. 


Within a short time, I shall introduce 
a bill to amend the Full Employment Act 
to strengthen it on the economic side; 
to establish some growth and employ- 
ment goals; and to initiate the develop- 
ment of programs which can be auto- 
matically activated on the positive, econ- 
omy-stimulating side, when employment 
falls below a dangerous point. Dr. Han- 
sen has discussed the need for these 
changes, as well as new social goals. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks 
the text of his address to the anniversary 
dinner. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Tue Task or PROMOTING Economic GROWTH 
AND STABILITY 


(Address by Alvin H. Hansen at a dinner com- 
memorating the 10th anniversary of the 
signing of the Employment Act of 1946, 
February 20, 1956) 


It would be quite possible to use profitably 
all of the time allotted to me in a critical 
survey of what has been done under the 
Full Employment Act. This I shall, however, 
not do. Instead I wish to center attention 
on the future. Where do we go from here? 
I trust that what I shall have to say will 
not prove tə be altogether noncontroversial. 

Let me first make one preliminary state- 
ment. The Employment Act of 1946 sets a 
high goal. We are hearing a good deal now- 
adays about the relative merits of low-pres- 
sure ecconomics versus high-pressure eco- 
nomics. Now the Employment Act fortu- 
nately takes about as definite a stand on this 
issue as could be asked for. It plumps for 
high-pressure economics. It sets up in plain 
language the goal of maximum employment, 
production, and purchasing power. The Em- 
ployment Act is not simply an antidepres- 
sion act. It does not cast its glance down 
a deep abyss with the aim of finding foot- 
holds to prevent a collapse. The act looks 
toward growth and expansion. It declares 
for creating and maintaining conditions that 
will promote maximum employment and pro- 
duction. The policy of low-pressure eco- 
nomics is clearly inconsistent with the pur- 
poses of the act. 

The Constitution, we are told, is what the 
Supreme Court says it is, and the Employ- 
ment Act in the years ahead will be what 
the President and the Congress make it. 
But the plain language of this act will al- 
ways be a rallying cry for those who are on 
the side of a strong positive program for 
growth and expansion, 
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OLD HIGH NOT GOOD ENOUGH 


Some economists, Schumpeter and others, 
have stressed the view that growth inevitably 
produces instability. On the other side it is 
sometimes argued that instability is a 
stimulus to growth. No one argues any 
more, however, that deep depressions really 
play a useful role. Yet one still hears not 
infrequently the view expressed that a reces- 
sion from time to time should be welcomed. 
About this let me say one or two things. 

First we have a habit of measuring the 
depth of a recession from the previous high. 
This practice should, however, not be tol- 
erated, and we ought to hit hard at it every 
time it is done. In a growing dynamic so- 
ciety the economy's performance should be 
measured from the growth trend. Any pre- 
vious best year is not good enough. Equal- 
ing last year’s high, represents in fact about 
a $15 billion decline from the growth trend. 

Another point about growth and stability. 
The farther we drop below the growth trend 
the sharper must be the subsequent spurt 
required to catch up again. Any recovery 
after a considerable departure from the 
growth trend must necessarily entail an ab- 
normal upsurge involving a rate that is not 
maintainable. This is the curse of every 
boom. It spells trouble later on. The un- 
maintainable spurts of growth, and the prob- 
lems they give rise to can only be minimized 
by Keeping the economy as close as possible 
on the growth track. 


STEADY GROWTH NEEDED 


Steady growth in the United States is not 
merely of domestic concern. It is as impor- 
tant, perhaps even more important, for in- 
ternational peace and security, as the foreign 
military and economic aid programs. The 
economic stability of the entire Western 
World hangs heavily upon the United States. 
Multilateral trade cannot flourish except on 
the solid basis of stable growth in the United 
States. More and more the problem of the 
business cycle throughout the free world is 
in essence that of cyclical fluctuations in the 
United States. 

Steady growth is moreover of enormous 
importance in terms of capital-labor rela- 
tions. The division of the product becomes 
no very serious matter so long as the ag- 
gregate to be distributed is growing steadily. 
Wage-price relations are manageable and 
easily reach a balance when income is grow- 
ing. The so-called clash between full em- 
ployment and price stability is not likely to 
become seriously acute in a steadily growing 
economy. Tolerance and social ease flourish 
in the soothing atmosphere of progress. 
Spot unemployment becomes manageable 
and basically curable only within the gen- 
eral pattern of expansion. 

I have deliberately stressed the importance 
of steady growth. There are ways of promot- 
ing recovery which invite trouble. I believe 
we have witnessed this in some measure in 
the last year or two. There are many people 
who believe that some part of the great hous- 
ing and automobile spurt of 1955 was un- 
sound and may well cause trouble. I refer 
of course to the fantastically easy credit 
terms. There are other and better ways of 
promoting recovery. What worries me is not 
so much the possibility of defaults and re- 
possession (on this score we are in a much 
stronger position than in 1929) but rather 
the fact that we have been borrowing 
against the future. The recent percentage 
rates of increase of consumer and” mortgage 
credit cannot continue. Consumer credit 
sprees and spurts do not contribute to stable 
growth. We ought not to load the full em- 
ployment program with the heavy burden of 
providing offsets against the seesaw of these 
“stop and go” credit spurts. Increasing con- 
sumer income by appropriate tax policy is a 
sounder way of promoting recovery than ex- 
cessive increase in consumer credit. 

No one wants a minutely planned economy 
with rationing and wage and price controls. 
The free world everywhere, even in countries 
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governed by Labor and Socialist Parties, has 
shown a strong desire to get rid of these 
controls as soon as it is possible to do so, 
But selective controls are something differ- 
ent. Selective controls are needed on a per- 
manent basis to police practices which may, 
if pursued for long, build a private debt in- 
stability into our economy. 


GOVERNMENT AIDS THE ECONOMY 


This matter is however a detail, and let us 
get on to broader considerations. We now 
need to find ways and means of strength- 
ening the machinery for insuring steady 
growth. We are not likely, I fear, to make 
much headway if we slip back part way to- 
ward the older practice of leaving private 
enterprise to shift for itself. Left to itself 
alone, private enterprise is probably not 
much more capable of giving us balanced 
economic growth today than it was in the 
1920's. Our success in checking the reces- 
sions of 1949 and 1954 is due in no small 
measure to the new partnership which has 
been developed between Government and 
enterprise. We no longer have a purely pri- 
vate-enterprise economy. We have devel- 
op2d a mixed public-private economy, and 
we do well continually to stress this fact. 
To take one case for illustration, where would 
housing be today did not the loans insured 
or guaranteed by the Federal Government 
now represent two-fifths of the entire home- 
mortgage debt? I read statements almost 
every day which, surveying the American 
economic scene, blandly proclaim: Look at 
the performance of private enterprise when 
you give it a chance to show what it can do 
on its own, overlooking altogether the vast 
role played by Government in our mixed 
public-private economy. 

We have indeed developed a private-enter- 
prise system which performs magnificently 
under the pressures of adequate aggregate 
demand, and all the world marvels at. its 
efficiency and driving power, its innovational 
genius and the all-pervading spirit of enter- 
prise. But the American economy is stronger 
and more stable today than ever before 
largely because of important reforms in our 
economic structure and the new responsi- 
bilities which the Government has assumed— 
a responsibility which has become a firm 
bipartisan commitment. 

We are fortunately done with many of the 
controversies which raged not many years 
ago. Large and influential groups are now, 
broadly speaking, happy over our system of 
_built-in stabilizers—the income tax, social 
security, farm program, deposit insurance, 
and the widespread holdings of liquid assets. 
All this constitutes, indeed, an important 
milestone in the building of a strong econ- 
omy. Many of those who strongly opposed 
all or most of these reforms a few years ago 
now hail them as sound and helpful. I can 
recall, and so can all of you, many a confer- 
ence and many a controversy in which it was 
argued that these devices would at best be 
unworkable, and at the worst disastrous to 
the economy. All this has changed. We 
have reached by now a heartening measure 
of agreement on the built-in stabilizers, on 
the use of fiscal operations to even out the 
cycle, and on the lending and guaranteeing 
devices to promote balanced economic 
growth. 

THE NEXT STEP 

Now we need to go one important step 
farther. The built-in stabilizers can, indeed, 
cushion the decline and in some measure put 
a brake on the boom, but they cannot bring 
about an actual rise in income and employ- 
ment. They cannot pull the economy back 
on the growth track. For this positive coun- 
termeasures automatically applied are 
needed. 

We need a system which will exert a strong 
upward pull on the economy when it is down 
below the growth trend and equally a strong 
downward pull if it should bounce up into an 
inflationary boom. Our built-in stabilizers 
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apply brakes, but no pull. We need pulls, 
not merely restraining devices. The beauty 
of the positive automatic mechanism is that 
if the pull should prove to be too strong, it is 
self-correcting. It is always at work to pro- 
mote buoyant yet stable growth. 

This positive automatic mechanism in- 
volves a schedule of changes in tax rates and 
perhaps changes in expenditures which auto- 
matically go into effect whenever the econ- 
omy moves beyond the signposts set up as 
norms. We have had widespread discussion 
over some years about different procedures 
the comparative merits of which I shall not 
here try to assess. What I want to stress is 
that we should now introduce a new model. 
The old model is good and we should preserve 
and strengthen it, but it should be supple- 
mented by a positive automatic mechanism. 


SIGNALS FOR ACTION 


The first signal for an automatic reduction 
in tax rates and an increase in expenditures 
might possibly be an unemployment rate of, 
say, 3.5 percent for 3 successive months. At 
the opposite pole, moving from full employ- 
ment into inflationary pressures, the first 
alert might be unemployment rates of less 
than 2.5 percent, but with the first signal for 
an increase in rates and a reduction in ex- 
penditures when wholesale prices begin to 
rise by, say, one-half of 1 percent per month 
for each of 4 successive months. I hold no 
brief for these figures. They are only sug- 
gestions for discussion and further research. 

Countermeasures implemented in an auto- 
matic manner would help to insure that at 
least some positive stimulus would be offered 
early, after a change in the cycle amount has 
occurred. But I do not suggest that we sit 
back with folded hands relying solely on 
automatic devices. The flow of economic 
events is far too complex to permit that kind 
of simple solution. Congress and the Ex- 
ecutive must continually be on the job. One 
of the most encouraging things that has 
happened in this country, in my judgment, 
is the development of a high degree of po- 
litical sensitivity to the problem of unem- 
ployment. Here the work of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report is playing a 
vital role, alerting the country when danger 
signals appear on the horizon, This is of 
the utmost importance. No amount of 
automatic machinery can take the place of 
discretionary action by the Executive and 
by an alert and informed Congress. Indeed 


“I regard this development as even more im- 


portant than any automatic device. 

In the field of taxation there are 1 or 2 
things I should like to say. The joint com- 
mittee, under the able leadership of Senator 
Doverlas and Congressman MILLS, has pro- 
duced two remarkable volumes of papers and 
hearings on tax policy. These volumes show 
unmistakably that we are confronted with 
serious unfinished business. A few years 
ago the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search issued a notable study which dis- 
closed a trend toward a somewhat more equal 
income distribution in the United States. 
This finding was acclaimed on all sides as 
indicative of a healthy condition in our 
economy. This development was, of course, 
no accident. It was the hard-earned result 
of important reforms in our system—a more 
progressive income tax, social security, farm 
program, collective bargaining, minimum- 
Wage laws, and full-employment opportuni- 
ties. But the studies and hearings of the 
joint committee to which I have just re- 
ferred make it abundantly clear that we are 
slipping back. The progressivity of the in- 
come tax is being whittled away bit by bit. 
Randolph Paul (whose death we all mourn) 
said in the hearings 2 weeks ago that our 
tax system, to an alarming extent, lacks the 
progressivity it pretends to have. Eighty- 
two percent of the total yield of the indi- 
vidual income tax comes from the first 
bracket. Tax avoidance techniques mul- 


tiply. 
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MORE PROGRESSIVE TAXATION 


I have myself believed, and still do, that 
the 25 percent capital-gains tax has been a 
highly useful instrument to draw invest- 
ment funds into venture capital. But the 
umbrella of the differential rate is being 
spread to areas that cannot be justified. We 
need to root out the tax-evasion gadgets 
that have crept in and also, on the other 
side, to make a reasonable reduction in the 
artificially high top bracket rates. Above 
all the effective progressivity of the income 
tax must be strengthened. There are today 
powerful forces hard at work trying to make 
our tax structure more regressive, partly by 
Sales-tax proposals and partly chopping 
away at the individual income tax. It is 
perhaps no exaggeration to say that the most 
important single battleground confronting 
American politics today is this issue of 
progressivity in our tax structure. 

Those who contend that it is a question 
of the rich against the poor are quite mis- 
taken. It is a battle the outcome of which 
will determine in no small measure the 
strength and stability of the American econ- 
omy. The more advanced the economy, the 
greater its accumulation of capital and 
wealth, the more important is a wide distri- 
bution of income. 

Notwithstanding some progress toward a 
more equitable income distribution, we still 
have with us the serious problem of low- 
income families. Were Jacob Riis living to- 
day, he would indeed not call his book How 
the Other Half Lives, but he might well use 
the title “How the Submerged Decile or 
Quintile Lives.“ Our much heralded high 
average income is indeed the envy of even 
high standard countries, but astonishment is 
often the reaction one gets to the incredibly 
wide spread between the median income in 
the United States and the income of the 
lowest decile. Not only have we been histori- 
cally the country with the widest cyclical 
savings; we have also exhibited the widest 
spread between income classes, especially at 
the bottom of the scale. 


OUR SHORTCOMINGS 


This spread holds not only with respect to 
income but also with respect to education 
and physical fitness. No other advanced 
country has so high a rate of illiteracy or 
near illiteracy; no other advanced country 
has so high a proportion of its youth physi- 
cally and mentally unfit for military service. 
Nor does any other advanced country have 
so high a rate of crime (our homicide rate 
per capita is nearly 15 times per capita that 
of England); and no other advanced country 
has so high a juvenile-delinquency rate. 
Our slums persist in the midst of a $400 
billion GNP. Our great cities lack the 
amenities of adequate public buildings, parks 
and playgrounds. Compare the city hall of 
Stockholm with that of Boston or the parks 
of Aarhus with those of Cambridge, Mass., 
or the quality of schooling received by the 
children of low-income groups in Holland 
with that received by comparable groups in 
Philadelphia or Chicago, not to mention the 
rural schools in our poorer States. It is not 
only the personal incomes and the physical 
and mental status of the submerged tenth 
which is seriously deficient; it is also their 
opportunity to share in the amenities of life 
which only the community can offer. This 
is a job for government. And if we hide 
behind the doctrine that all this is no affair 
of the Federai Government, we become in 
practice pure defeatists. I can, however, not 
leave this subject without paying tribute to 


the splendid work of the joint committee on 


the problems of low-income families and 
ways and means of dealing with these prob- 
lems at the Federal level. 

The more we emphasize steady, long-term 
growth in disposable income and consump- 
tion, the more we broaden the consumption 
base, the less we need to worry about cyclical 
variations in private investment outlays, 
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Yet here also something can and has been 
done. We have heard a great deal about the 
long-term investment plans of private cor- 
porations. This new development is highly 
important and it can be strengthened the 
more Government gives business a firm assur- 
ance that it will not shirk the task of pro- 
moting steady economic growth. And while 
we applaud long-range capital planning for 
private enterprise, should not the Federal 
Government itself undertakes in a more sys- 
tematic manner than achieved thus far, long- 
range public-investment planning? We 
should have a McGraw-Hill report, so to 
speak, on public-investment plans. 


WELFARE BUDGETS INADEQUATE 


When I say “public investment” I mean not 
merely public works and resource develop- 
ment projects. I include investment in 
human resources as well—schools, scholar- 
ship programs, medical research, recreational 
facilities, etc. 

The problem of long-range public invest- 
ment planning is all the more important in 
view of our large and now again increasing 
defense and foreign aid budgets. The na- 
tional security budgets compete with the 
growing urgent need for much larger long- 
range social welfare budgets. I think we 
should all agree that national security comes 
first. Indeed I have never been able to 
understand why we continually debate the 
question whether our military strength is 
more or less equal to that of the Soviet when 
we in fact have ample resources to ensure 
our superiority by a wide margin. Our mili- 
tary program should be adequate to guar- 
antee without question the peace of the 
world for the visible future. I am not, 
therefore, suggesting that we should reduce 
our military program. But I do nonetheless 
say that we should increase now by a sub- 
stantial amount our long-range public wel- 
fare budgets. That may involve a reap- 
praisal of tax cuts. We are in a situation in 
which the 1 tax dollar can clearly 
yield a much higher social utility than the 
marginal pay envelope dollar. 


A $550 BILLION GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT IN 1965 


The Employment Act sets up the targets 
of maximum employment and production. 
It was rightly stressed by many, when the 
act was being formulated, that employment 
alone is not enough. People might be em- 
ployed at make-work jobs. Production of 
useful goods should be the goal. Full em- 
ployment is but an end to that goal. Quan- 
titative targets are all right as far as they go 
but we can’t stop there. Wise management 
of our economy involves not merely full use 
of productive resources, but also the best 
allocation of our resources. We can produce 
a gross national product of $550 billion by 
1965. That is $150 billion more than now. 
Out of that $150 billion we can well afford 
the needed services in public investment 
and social welfare budgets. Only so, can 
we ensure the highest social utility. 

Not infrequently I hear people say, “Of 
course, but let the market take care of that.” 
Superficially that sounds good, but in fact 
that answer will not do. The market cannot 
decide how much we shall spend on a mili- 
tary program. It cannot decide how much 
we shall spend on a foreign aid program. 
It cannot be allowed to decide how much 
shall be spent on schools or on social secu- 
rity. We have reached a point in our eco- 
nomie and social evolution where social 
value judgments, not the market, must con- 
trol the uses to which we put something 
like one-fourth of our productive resources. 
Our economy is a mixed public-private econ- 
omy. It is no longer wholly a market 
economy. 

And how are these social value judgments 
to be determined? Do we leave it to chance, 
to nature, to the elemental uneducated in- 
stincts of people? That indeed is the rule 
among savages. But civilized countries fol- 
low another rule, and it is this: “Train up 
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a child in the way he should go, and when 
he is a man he will not depart therefrom.” 
Civilized countries mold their people into 
civilized ways of thinking, guided by values 
that experience and knowledge have laid 
down. We educate, draw out, bring up. 
The Anglo-Saxon root words suggest the 
true meaning. We don't leave it to the mar- 
ket; we educate. Only in this way can we 
achieve the great goals of a civilized society. 

Here I come upon a critical point. Our 
schools and churches can no longer be said 
to constitute the main educational media 
in this country. Modern technology has 
largely supplanted these older media. Chil- 
dren, young people and grownups devote 
more hours per day the year around to the 
radio, television, and the movies than they 
do to school, church, or the reading of mag- 
azines and books, These mechanical media 
have become an important element in our 
entire educational process. And what 
worries me is this. This powerful educa- 
tional media is controlled, not by educators, 
but by advertisers whose primary purpose 
is profit, not education. Is it any wonder 
that we prefer longer and longer cars with 
more and more chrome to good schools and 
reasonably well paid teachers? At the very 
least, advertisers should not, I suggest, be 
allowed to sponsor or select the programs, 
apart from their own commercials. 


SOCIAL PRIORITIES 


Thus the problem of social priorities is 
hard upon us. It is not enough to achieve 
maximum employment and production. It 
is not enough to have quantitative goals. 
We cannot allow the Employment Act to be- 
come merely a device to make our economy 
an efficient treadmill. 

This is an area in which economists have 
been, I feel, neglectful of their duty. We 
need more study of social priorities, 

Yet with all our distorted values, there is 
happily a growing realization that we have 
accumulated a large backlog of long-range 
public welfare projects. This means larger 
and larger Federal budgets, not only ab- 
solutely, but also in relation to the gross 
national production. 

Let it be noted that the growing ratio of 
Government purchases of goods and serv- 
ices—a trend which has been going on 
throughout our history—does indeed point 
up the unmistakable fact that our economy 
is becoming more and more a mixed public- 
private economy. But Government owner- 
ship and operation of the means of produc- 
tion—the classical definition of socialism— 
is not noticeably on the increase. The 
recent massive volume by the 20th Century 
Fund on America’s Needs and Resources dis- 
closes the interesting fact that employment 
in public enterprises has increased only 
slightly from 1.3 percent in 1929 to 1.8 per- 
cent in 1950. It is the “welfare state” that 
is growing, not the Government as owner or 
operator. The welfare state is primarily a 
redistributor of income, and a_ colossal 
purchaser of the products of private enter- 
prise. 

The growth of public budgets means that 
the public finance method of paying for 
goods and services will grow in relation to 
the market-price method. It does not mean 
that private enterprise is shrinking or that 
the tax base is shrinking. The goods are 
purchased from private enterprise. Thus 
private enterprise continues to grow in much 
the same proportion as the gross national 
production. The “welfare state” does not in 
any appreciable degree operate to supplant 
the system of private enterprise. Instead 
it makes it stronger and more workable, 


THE PUBLIC DEBT 


The budget settled, how is it to be fi- 
nanced? This involves decisions of the ut- 
most importance for steady economic growth, 
First there is the matter of the tax structure, 
paying proper regard to the principle of 
progressivity. And next there is the matter 
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of tax versus loan financing, as the case may 
be, depending upon the requirements of full 
employment and stability. 

In this connection I will only mention in 
passing matters about which I have written 
and spoken, I fear, ad nauseam. I refer to 
the important role of a growing supply of 
liquid assets—money and “near money“ 
and the relation of this to the public debt. 
The widespread holdings of the public debt 
by individuals, savings institutions, corpora- 
tions and commercial banks act as a cushion 
against recession. This is indeed a part of 
our built-in stabilizing machinery. We have 
witnessed during and since the war the far- 
reaching reciprocal relation between private 
debt and public debt, and more recently the 
shifts in commercial bank holdings of United 
States Government securities which has 
helped to stabilize the money supply. Ex- 
perience has taught us the importance of 
ample holdings of liquid wealth by the pri- 
vate sector of the economy as an impelling 
force for buoyant economic growth. Yet the 
growth of liquid wealth during the last 20 to 
25 years, is largely an accident, and we hear 
from time to time loud voices in high places 
demanding policies that would destroy it. 

By now the shock of new ideas is pretty 
well over. Public opinion is in a more recep- 
tive mood. Have we not now reached a 
point at which it might be politically feasi- 
ble to discuss the public debt and its role in 
the modern community on a more adult 
plane than seems to have been possible in 
the 10 years of the Employment Act. The 
record of the economic reports with respect 
to this matter does not, I fear, stand up well 
under scrutiny. The joint committee has, 
however, offered, it should be noted, a forum 
for public discussion of these matters which 
has been, I believe, of major educational 
value, 

QUALITATIVE GOALS 


We have had 20 years of vigorous dis- 
cussion of compensatory tax policy resulting 
in virtually complete agreement among 
professional economists. Indeed I would be 
hard put to name any other policy measure 
about which there is so much unanimity of 
opinion. Yet in the current budget message 
and in the state of the Union message a tax 
principle is adyocated wholly at variance 
with the principle of a compensatory tax 
policy. This point was effectively discussed 
by a number of distinguished participants, 
including Randolph Paul, in the current 
hearings of Senator Doua1as’ committee. 

And now to conclude, 10 years ago, the 
Employment Act rightly emphasized the 
quantitative goals of maximum employment 
and production. Now, after 10 years of al- 
most incredible output performance, we 
need to assess not merely the speed of our 
growth and progress, but also the direction 
in which we are going. What qualitative 
goals shall we set up? What kind of a 
country do we wish to build? These are 
matters that we dare not overlook lest we 
perish, as a great Nation, in the midst of 
material plenty. 


— 
FAITH, HOPE, AND PARITY 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, agricul- 
ture is a postwar casualty. Along the 
way, to meet the challenges of a global 
conflict, we expanded the farm business 
in America by more than 30 million 
acres, or an amount equal to the tillable 
land of Wisconsin and Illinois combined. 
After the war our rehabilitation pro- 
gram continued to call for gigantic pro- 
duction. Until about 1948, 14 percent 
of our total American farm production 
was going abroad. When our former 
allies and some of our former enemies 
got on their feet, they no longer needed 
our farm products. In fact they were 
soon trying to compete with us. 
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Although our own population is in- 
creasing about 2½ million each year, we 
cannot possibly consume the production 
that was geared to a world war situation. 

Under our bipartisan national farm 
policy flexible price supports were con- 
ceived as a means of encouraging pro- 
duction, when needed, and as a means of 
discouraging production, when not need- 
ed. That policy also provided for the 
ever-normal granary known as the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, which is an 
excess supply tank designed to take sur- 
pluses off the market and send them 
back when needed. Fixed supports at 
90 percent of all parity—based on 1909- 
1914 relationships—were invoked to meet 
the Korean situation, when greater pro- 
duction was needed. But when the Ko- 
rean situation ended the politicians in- 
sisted on keeping up the wartime incen- 
tive during a peacetime era. Likewise, 
the changeover from old _ horse-and- 
buggy parity to modern parity was also 
stymied. Meanwhile this excess pro- 
duction, primarily in wheat, cotton, and 
rice, at prices which will not move the 
products in world markets, continued to 
pile up in the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. We have run out of storage 
space. We are storing wheat in more 
than 300 ships and on the ground in tents 
larger than Ringling Brothers’ Big Top. 
Meanwhile, the politicians insist on 90 
percent fixed parity, based on the 1909- 
14 relationship, even though mechaniza- 
tion has completely changed the picture, 
particularly in the case of wheat. For 
example, during the base parity period, 
1909-14, 1 man-hour produced 26 bushels 
of wheat. Today, 1 man-hour produces 
more than 120 bushels of wheat, 

The hog situation is bad because in the 
past year we produced 73,900,000 pigs, as 
compared with 61 million 2 years ago. 
Meat is perishable. There simply is 
not enough cold-storage space. At a 
lower price, however, pork is moving con- 
sistently into the channels of consump- 
tion. The same was true of eggs a year 
ago. The amount of dairy products in 
excess of current consumption is not 
serious. Although production is up, 
consumption is up, also. 

Mr. President, in this situation we need 
facts, not fantasy; we need statesman- 
ship, rather than politicians. Also the 
cost-price squeeze is the farmer's great- 
est puzzle. The prices of the things we 
buy bear no direct relationship to the 
price schedule of the things we sell. 
Labor-management policies are of just 
as great concern to the farmers as are 
national farm policies. 

Mr. President, unfortunately, I have 
not been able to read all the material 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD in relation 
to the farm bill. However, I have given 
much consideration to this subject, and 
have prepared a statement on it. I ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: ie 

THE FARM BILL 
(Statement by Senator WILEY) 

We all recognize that the eyes of the Na- 
tion are on the vote today in the Senate. 

We recognize that the bill which we are 
going to vote on today will have to go to 
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conference, where the conflicting Senate and 
House versions will have to be worked out. 

We have, of course, had extensive debate 
in the Senate on this subject. My colleagues 
have for many days now submitted to the 
Senate—data showing the impact of the new 
bill on various segments of American agri- 
culture. 

It is not my intention to try to repeat now 
what they have already said in great detail. 
The record will, of course, speak for itself. 

It is, however, my intention to present 
comments with regard to the impact of this 
bill, or any other similar bill, on agriculture 
in my own State—America’s Dairyland— 
Wisconsin, and in other dairy States. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DAIRY WAY OF LIFE 


In stressing the dairy aspects of this bill, 
I am not, I assure you, taking a narrow view 
of the farm picture. 

After all, dairying is not simply one of 
many types of farming, rather, it is the 
greatest single source of cash income to all 
United States farmers. 

It is the most vital single source of health 
and nutrition for every man, woman, and 
child in the United States population. 

Whether for example, tobacco consump- 
tion goes up or down is of interest to the 
tobacco farmer, the cigarette, pipe, and cigar 
companies. But if dairying suffers that is a 
matter of major moment to our entire so- 
ciety. 


CONTRAST BETWEEN DAIRYING AND OTHER 
COMMODITIES 


I want to draw a clear distinction between 
the problems faced by dairying and those 
faced by some of the other agricultural com- 
modities. 

We, of the dairy region of our country, are 
as troubled about mounting surpluses, as is 
virtually any group in our country. For- 
tunately, great progress has been made in 
reducing at least the dairy surplus, through 
sales, donations, etc. 

Meanwhile, however, the surpluses of other 
farm products have continued at a terrifi- 
cally high level: Cotton, tobacco, wheat, 
corn, etc. 

I, for one, want to see higher milk checks 
for Wisconsin farmers. 

As regards other commodities, I shall vote 
so as to prevent higher cotton and related 
surpluses. I want it clearly understood that 
so far as I am concerned, there is a tremen- 
dous distinction to be drawn between the 
dairy problem, and the problem faced by 
other commodities. 

Moreover, I want it clearly understood 
that the method for computing dairy parity 
is one of the most crucial aspects of the 
problem, in addition to the question of the 
level of dairy parity. 


GIVE FARMERS COST OF PRODUCTION AND PROFIT 


In speech after speech in my State, people 
have always asked me, “Senator, what spe- 
cific figure do you favor for dairy parity?” 

I have stated that my answer is very 
simple: I want that figure—that level—that 
price—which will give the dairyman his cost 
of production, plus a reasonable profit. 

If you compute dairy parity soundly, then 
at least you take a major step forward in 
giving the dairyman a fair break, and that is 
what I am urging today. 

THERE MUST BE PARITY SUPPORT 

There may be some Americans who think 
that there should be no dairy parity supports 
at all for the milk farmer. They may not 
realize some of the facts concerning dairy- 
ing's crucial importance, and it is for this 
reason that I am setting forth a detailed de- 
scription of the severe problem faced by 
dairying. 

Remember the whole history of many past 
societies reflects too often the tragic pattern 
of dairying’s decline—resulting in a decline 
of nutrition, a decline of fertilizer for the 
soil and consequently, the utter depletion of 
the soil. 3 
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That must not happen here, Dairying is 
not a job; it is a way of life. 

Dairying is essential in every respect to 
America. 

Other types of farming rob the soil. 
Dairying enriches the soil. Thus, as we 
survey this bill, we hope that the proposed 
soil bank provisions will work to enrich 
America’s soil, but regardless of how well 
they succeed, we can ill afford a decline in 
United States dairying. 


THE GRIM FARM FACTS IN WISCONSIN 


My own State of Wisconsin has, of course, 
the greatest number of milk cows—2,311,- 
000—in the Nation, with the highest milk 
production (in 1955, amounting to 16.5 bil- 
lion pounds). 

The farm picture in Wisconsin is inevi- 
tably a reflection of the national agricultural 
scene, And I say in all frankness, it is a 
grim reflection indeed. For those Wisconsin 
farmers distant from the major metropolitan 
milksheds and from high fluid milk sales, 
the picture is particularly grim. 

Milk checks have shrunk and dairy pur- 
chasing power is down, down, down. For all 
Wisconsin dairy farmers the cost of produc- 
tion has gone up and the prices received for 
products have skidded downward. In Janu- 
ary of 1956, the purchasing power of our Wis- 
consin farm products hit the lowest level of 
any January since 1939. 

The latest farm census shows that the 
number of farms in Wisconsin has dropped 
from 168,561 in 1950 to 153,558—a drop of 
over 15,000 farms, or nearly 9 percent. In- 
cidentally, 10,725 of these were the small 
ones—from 10 to 99 acres. Now is the lowest 
number of farms in Wisconsin since 1890. 

Approximately 40 percent of our Wiscon- 
sin farmers have had to become part-time 
farmers, to supplement their incomes, They 
have had to go out and find other jobs, so 
that they can meet expenses and support 
their families. 


THE PITTANCE RETURN FOR THE FARMER 


The average wage of the Wisconsin farmer 
is computed at only 41 cents an hour—I 
repeat average;“ it gets as low as 11 cents 
an hour. 

What kind of a return is that when the 
average wage in United States manufactur- 
ing is well over $2 an hour for a 40 hour 
week? So, the farmer earns little, and the 
farm laborer, despite wage increases, still 
gets a very modest return. 


I AM TALKING FOR THE LITTLE FELLOW 


Remember, I am talking basically of the 
family-sized farm in Wisconsin and in all 
America. - 

Badger farms now average only 146 acres, 
That is a bit larger than before, 9 acres more 
on the average than in 1950. But it is tiny 
compared to the giant farms of thousands 
and thousands of acres in parts of the Corn 
and Wheat and Cotton Belts. 

The big fellows will fare well, particularly 
if they get rigid supports; but what about 
the little fellow? What about the family- 
sized farmer who faces the problem of huge 
surpluses in warehouses? 


SOME FARM AUCTION NOTICES 


Obviously, the President's remedial 9 point 
farm program must be acted upon. Time is 
short. City people must understand that 
the farmer must get parity support. 

I have in my hand some farm auction 
notices from Wisconsin newspapers. Is that 
the type of future we want our farmers to 
look forward to—selling out, quitting the 
land of their fathers and forefathers? Is 
that the way we expect America to prosper? 
Is that the way we expect to nurture new 
American leadership? Do some city people 
forget that often in the past, great leaders 
have grown up from the farms to the helm 
of mighty corporations, cities, and States? 
Do we want farming to die out as a source of 
America’s growth and strength? 

Of course not. 
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The farm is the true laboratory. of 
all life—where nature’s mysteries—birth, 
growth and decline—rhythmically unfold 
with the seasons. 

Springtime will soon be here, and with it 
the first buds, the first shoots. Where in 
the cities can we see so awesome and inspir- 
ing a drama as on the farm? 


THE BACKBREAKING LOAD ON FARMER 


But farming is no easy task. It is back- 
breaking. It is long and complex. The dairy 
farmer must be a plant and an insect ex- 
pert, an amateur veterinarian, a mechanic, 
accountant, economist, and a dozen other 
specialties rolled into one—7 days a week, 
virtually 52 weeks a year. 

I repeat I mention these facts so that the 
city man or woman may better appreciate 
the farmers’ problems. 

I mention them so that some city people 
may not say: “Oh, listen to those farm Sen- 
ators, just talking about parity supports for 
the farm people, as if the farmer were the 
only one involved.” 


ALL AMERICANS AFFECTED BY DAIRY SITUATION 


The consumer is very definitely involved in 
the farm question. He doesn’t want to see 
huge cotton or tobacco surpluses. He does 
want to see dairy items produced for the 
stomach, not for the warehouse. 

Thus, in trying to arrive at my decision on 
this bill, I have asked myself not just the 
question, What is the best possible policy 
for United States farming?” Rather, I have 
asked: “What is the best policy for the pub- 
lic interest?” The interest of the consumer, 
who should increase his consumption of 
vitamin-rich dairy products—milk, butter, 
cheese, ice cream, dry milk solids? The in- 
terest of the laboring man, the businessman, 
the white collar worker, the dealer (who 
wants to sell, say, farm implements), the re- 
tailer, who wants to sell the farmer various 
items in stores in towns and villages; the 
automobile manufacturer, who ernie to sell 
the farmer a new car? 

So, although I speak now principally of the 
farmer’s problems as such, I have certainly 
not thought of him exclusively. 

In taking my stand, I have thought of the 
welfare of all of us—165 million of us, 

I base my action on the indisputable 
premises that we can neither permit huge 
increases nor surpluses of the so-called six 
basic commodities nor can we afford to allow 
the vital dairy farm segment of our popula- 
tion to suffer further. 


PROSPERITY EVERYWHERE BUT IN FARMING 


Everywhere in our country we are enjoying 
record prosperity—everywhere but in farm- 
ing. How long can we permit this ironic 
contrast to continue? Let us therefore 
take action on the President’s nine-point pro- 
gram, 

CURRENT BILL NO CURE-ALL 

I do not say that the pending bill in its 
final form when it emerges from a conference 
committee—I do not say that it will auto- 
matically correct all phases of the situation. 

But I do say that the present situation— 
the status quo—cannot and must not con- 
tinue. 

Of course, we will have new problems un- 
der the new law. But I doubt if they will be 
anywhere like as severe as those arising un- 
der the status quo, prior to the President's 
nine-point program and prior to recompu- 
tation of the base period used in the dairy 
parity index. 

DAIRYING PUSHING SELF-HELP PROGRAM 

Let me say that although I have been 
speaking necessarily about legislation this 
afternoon, I recognize full well that legisla- 
tion is no “magic wand” for improving the 
farmer's position. 

Comprehensive self-help must be under- 
taken, and fortunately, it has been under- 
taken by the dairy industry. 
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The dairy farmer is definitely not leaving 
“everything up to Uncle Sam.” He has been 
taking ever increasing steps in his own be- 
half. We have just been celebrating Wis- 
consin Cheese Week for example, so as to 
raise cheese consumption. 

Traditionally, the farmer is self-reliant. 
He does not lean on the Government. 

All that he asks is that he get minimum 
protection as under this bill. He asks for it, 
just as the laboring man gets protection in 
his minimum wage, the businessman gets 
protection in his minimum tariff, the airline 
gets protection against disastrous losses by 
getting mail subsidies, the railroads get pro- 
tection by having received right-of-way from 
the Federal Government, various business in- 
terests are assured inexpensive service from 
the postal department by modest postal 
rates. 

The farmer looks about him and sees all 
of these protective instances. 


THE FARMER’S SPECIAL VULNERABILITY TO LOSS 


He wonders, therefore, why he should be 
the only one to whom some city people 
would deny minimal protection. 

Why should it be he, of all people, the only 
economic group in the entire population, 
which has to sell at wholesale and buy at 
retail, the only economic group which is 
almost at the absolute mercy, not only of 
avalanche supplies from other producers, but 
at the mercy, possibly, of the weather, in- 
sects, livestock disease, competition from 
synthetics, and from a wide range of other 
factors. 


AN ESSENTIAL DAIRY PROVISION 


Now, of all this 49-page, multiclaused 
committee bill, a “heart,” so far as the dairy 
farmer is concerned is the section providing 
a new base period for determining the par- 
ity equivalent of manufactured milk—the 
period to be the 30-month span between 
July 1946 and December 1948. 

This 30-month period represents a relative 
“free” market—that is, free of both price 
controls and price supports. The market— 
both before and since—has been held at 
somewhat artificial levels, by either OPS 
price ceilings or CCC inventories. 2 


PARITY EQUIVALENT AMENDMENT 


The basic purpose of the section is, of 
course, to provide stability in dairy price 
relationships in place of the present down- 
ward trend due to what I frankly feel were 
unwise administrative actions. The back- 
ground is slightly technical, but let me 
briefly summarize it. 

In 1949, to support the price of dairy 
products, the Department of Agriculture de- 
vised a formula to be used in determining 
the dollars and cents support price. This 
formula represents the ratio between (1) 
the price of all milk sold wholesale and (2) 
the price of milk used for butter, cheese, and 
other manufactured dairy products, during 
the period of July 1946 and December 1948, 
or a ratio of 88.5. 

In 1954, the Department used a broader 
base, resulting in a new ratio of 84.1. 

In 1955, the Department used a still broad- 
er base, resulting in a ratio of 83.7. 

In 1956, a new base will result in a ratio 
of only 83.3. 

At the present time, the support price for 
dairy products is $3.15 per hundredweight. 
This actually represents approximately only 
77 percent of parity, based upon the 88.5 
ratio. x 

However, based upon the 83.7 ratio, the 
$3.15 would appear to represent 80.2 percent 
parity. 

In other words, the Department shows 
continuing so-called improvements to dairy 
farmers, but only through a lower and lower 
ratio on a constant support price. 


BENEFITS OF NEW FORMULA 


According to estimates, the new formula 
would increase the price of manufactured 
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milk 11 cents per hundredweight—from $3.15 
to $3.26. 

This provision will protect dairy farmers 
against a reduction that could be made, un- 
der present parity computation, to $2.88 per 
hundredweight. 

For the consumer, there will be little 
change in the retail price of dairy prod- 
ucts—perhaps 1 cent per pound on cheese, 
butter, and other items. This is a small 
amount in comparison to the ill effects on 
the economy of further price-depression 
in the dairy industry. 


LETTERS FROM WISCONSIN URGE DAIRY RELIEF 


Recently, I have had a flood of letters 
from my State, stressing the importance of 
equitable dairy provisions in the farm bill. 

I now include a few excerpts from these 
messages in the Recorp at this point. 

May I state that just within the past 24 
hours, I have received a great many messages 
from Wisconsin dairymen. They include my 
friends in the National Milk Producers’ Fed- 
eration, the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, members of the National Grange, mem- 
bers of the National Farmers Union. 

A great many farmers* union members, for 
example, have taken the time and the effort 
to phone to me here in Washington. I ap- 
preciate getting their views. 

I have weighed all of their opinions most 
carefully. 

Now, let Wisconsin farmers and their 
wives speak for themselves: 

ROBERTS, WIS., March 4, 1956. 

DEAR SENATOR WILEY: As the wife of a St. 
Croix County farmer, I am writing to requ-rt 
you to favor the Eisenhower farm program 
with flexible price support features. We hope 
you will support it in the Senate debate and 
in voting for it. 

We earn our living on this 160-acre Wis- 
consin dairy farm with a hog enterprise 
as a sideline. A sound market for our milk 
and hogs, we believe, will come when the 
burdensome surplus discontinues holding 
down the natural return on a normal mar- 
ket. 

There are many of our neighbors who 
favor flexible price supports and the other 
features of the Eisenhower farm program, 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. GARDINER GRAHAM, 
FEBRUARY 26, 1956. 

Dran SENATOR Wir: With respect to the 
farm bill which will be voted on in the 
Senate this week, I would like to see the 
restoration of high, 90 percent price sup- 
ports removed and the remainder of the bill 
passed. I am in favor of the “soil bank” in 
principle and also the remainder of the ad- 
ministration’s nine-point program. 

As a farmer in St. Croix County, I am 
emphatically opposed to the restoration of 
high rigid price supports. This policy of 
high, rigid price supports has demonstrated 
during the past 4 years that it is bankrupt as 
a means to maintain farm income and a re- 
turn to it could only continue to build up 
the surpluses which are driving down prices. 
Further, high rigid supports can only lead 
to such regimentation of our business that. 
we will be, in effect, hired hands of the 
Government. Senator, I can run my farm 
better from here than anyone, whomsoever, 
can from Washington. 

Very truly yours, 
RICHARD F. fame 

River FALLS, WIS. 

ELMwoop, WIS., February 24, 1956. 

SENATOR WILEY: We want no more rigid 
price supports to add to the surplus In farm 
products. 

Make no mistake about it, the farmers and 
businessmen in this area are really: in. 
trouble. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. Bram DODGE, 
CHARLES F. DODGE. 
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OFFICE OF COUNTY TREASURER, 
Neilisville, Wis., February 28, 1956. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. WET: I am in favor of the 
Eisenhower farm program. I am asking 
you to be sure to be there to vote for this 
bill and work for its passage. I believe this 
bill will help the farmers all over the United 
States because it will be a direct payment 
to the farmer and not to some warehouse 
company as in the past. 

Let’s get it passed before spring planting 
time so we can start getting our prices and 
income up this crop year, for us farmers. 

A supporter, e 
‘ 5 DONALD H. BRAATZ. 
BRULE, Wis., March 2. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: As a family-size dairy farmer 
for 40 years, I would like to have you yote 
for the soil-bank plan without the 90-per- 
cent supports. Those 90-percent support 
laws have been no benefit for the last 10 
years to Wisconsin farmers. They have actu- 
ally been only useful to large corporation 
farmers and hobby farmers. Secretary 
Brannan had to destroy potatoes by kero- 
sene and bulldozers to hold up the price. 
The consumer ate No. 2 potatoes and the 
family-size farmer is no longer in the po- 
tato business. If you want 1,000 farmers 
around the trading centers with gross in- 
come of $8 million instead of 50 farmers on 
same income probably living in Florida and 
California at this season, don’t legislate 
competition by high rigid price supports. 

Sincerely, 
BIRGER W. EKE. 
Tony, Wis., February 29, 1956. 
Senator -ALEXANDER WILEY: 

Yes, I am in favor of the Eisenhower farm 
program, Let's get it passed before spring 
planting time so we can start getting our 
prices and income up this crop year. 

GEORGE VANDER Loop. 


KILLSNAKE CREEK FARM, 
Chilton, Wis., February 29, 1956. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I have great concern over the 
farm bill S. 3183 now pending in the Senate. 
I am very much against the bill as it now 
stands. Surely you can see that setting up 
the new high rigid price supports would de- 
feat every phase of the soil-bank program. 

It has no real relief or help for the Wis- 
consin dairy farmer, or any livestock farmer 
for that matter. There are no restrictions 
for diverted acres going into livestock pro- 
duction. 

I am for a program of bringing supply and 
demand to the marketplace and get the Gov- 
ernment out. 

Truly yours, 
ELMER FEDERWITZ. 

This, then, I believe, is the authentic voice 
of grassroots Wisconsin. 

I do not say these are the only sentiments, 
because, as we well know, there is still con- 
siderable difference of opinion among worthy 
farmers and farm groups. 

But I feel that these messages reflect a 
good sample of Wisconsin judgment, one 
which has been confirmed by messages from 
many prominent Wisconsin farm leaders to 
me. 

STEP UP VOLUNTARY CONSUMPTION 

One of many things on which all farmers 
agree is, however, the need for Americans 
voluntarily to eat more cheese, butter, ice 
cream, and drink more fluid milk. 

I have urged down through the years, as I 
urge today, that the real answer to the dairy 
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problem in America is to increase voluntary 
consumption, 

Time after time, it has been pointed out 
by myself and others, that a genuine middle- 
class diet for the American people would 
tremendously raise present consumption 
totals. 

Before World War II, families making more 
than $5,000 per year, purchased 1,036 pounds 
of dairy foods per person. 

Today, almost an economic revolution has 
occurred in America, We are becoming, in 
effect, a middle-class nation. There are for- 
tunately fewer and fewer families in the 
lowest income brackets, and more and more 
people have reached middle-class standards 
and tastes. r 

Yet, as our people have gone up the income 
ladder, they have very definitely not yet 
acquired the middle-class standard of eating 
dairy foods. 

But note this fact: If those families which 
have moved up in spending power were edu- 
cated to take on the same milk consumption 
habits of the prewar middle-income families, 
then it is estimated that the demand for 
dairy food products would expand to an 
annual figure of 40 percent above the 1955 
level within 5 to 10 years. 

So, the problem is not overproduction; it 
is underconsumption. Underconsumption 
not simply by the needy, by low-income peo- 
ple, by youngsters, but underconsumption by 
those who assuredly can afford to buy but, 
unfortunately, do not buy sufficient dairy 
products. 


A BRIGHT SPOT—THE SCHOOL-MILK PICTURE 


Fortunately, we are taking steps through 
this pending legislation to step up school- 
milk consumption. 

That is one of the bright spots in the past, 
present, and future. 

Already, it is our national good fortune 
that 16 million youngsters are drinking milk 
under the school lunch and special school 
milk programs. They are consuming about 
18 million half pints of milk every school 
day. 

And it is expected that these two programs 
will use the equivalent of around 3 billion 
pounds of milk in fluid form and as manu- 
factured products this year. That figure 
equals 2% percent of the annual United 
States milk production. 

I have been delighted to work every single 
inch of the way with the Department of 
Agriculture on the special school milk pro- 
gram, and down through the years, I have 
sponsored a good deal of legislation along 
these lines. 


CONCLUSION—-NO CURE-ALL IN RIGID OR 
FLEXIBLE PARITY 

I want to say just a final word with regard 
to the pending bill. I believe that the Presi- 
dent of the United States has followed very 
closely this agricultural situation. From his 
own deep appreciation of agriculture, from 
his own experience on his Gettysburg farm, 
he knows full well the problems faced by our 
farmers. 

I know that in the months and years up 
ahead, he will continue to give dairy prob- 
lems his deepest attention, and I, for one, 
pledge my continued contact with him and 
with the Department of Agriculture, toward 
this objective. 

Yes, I am determined to assure a fair break 
for the dairyman. I don't believe, however, 
we can get a fair break for the dairyman by 
piling up still more cotton and tobacco sur- 
pluses in Government warehouses. 

Rigid parity is no cure-all for the farm 
problem, as some groups have contended. 
Nor even is flexible parity. Rather, compre- 
hensive action is essential, including self- 
help. 

And such action should be directed not 
to enrich a few huge corporation-size farms. 


ent farm bill. 
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Already such huge farms are filling the CCC 
warehouses with more surpluses. 

Rather, our goal should be to help the 
family-sized farm. The dairyman wants to 
produce to fill stomachs, not to fill ware- 
houses. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1956 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3183) to provide an im- 
proved farm program. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I have 
taken a very definite position in con- 
nection with the farm bill. In order that 
Senators may have the benefit of my 
opinion, I ask unanimous consent that 
a statement which I have prepared be 
printed in the body of the Recorp at 
this point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR LANGER 

Approximately five-sixths of all the farms 
in this Nation are 260 acres or less in 
size. These farms, in most instances, are 
family projects, in which the entire family 
participates. The income derived from these 
farms, and I must say it is exceedingly small, 
provides the family with the food, clothing, 
farm machinery, seed, and the necessities to 
sustain them throughout the year. 

I think it is extremely important that we 
keep this in mind when we debate the pres- 
I think we should keep in 
mind the fact that the legislation we pass 
in this body will affect the very existence of 
approximately 6 million farm families. It 
will determine whether these millions of 
families will begin to enjoy the present period 
of “prosperity” or whether they will continue 
to feel the hard pinch of declining farm 
prices. 

S. 3183, the new farm bill submitted to 
the Senate by the Senate Agriculture and 
Forestry Committee, embodies many at- 
tempts to solve the problems facing the 
farmer. I want to take this opportnnity to 
express my appreciation to all the members 
of this committee, and particularly to the 
chairman of the committee, the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] for his untiring 
efforts to hear the many hundreds of wit- 
nesses who offered their proposals to improve 
the farm program. 

This bill offers many beneficial proposals, 
but I think several modifications are needed 
to make it more helpful to the farm family. 
On Wednesday, February 22, I offered several 
amendments to the farm bill, and I hope 
they will be given favorable consideration. 
I want to offer some information which will 
give an idea of just what the farm family 
is up against under the present ill-advised 
and incompetent practices of the Department 
of Agriculture. 

As Senators probably know, the farmer's 
share of the consumer's dollar as of Decem- 
ber of 1955 was about 39 cents. 

If we use the years 1947 to 1949 as a base, 
the following percentage figures indicate a 
great dislocation in our farm economy: 


Corporate income 
Payrolls (factory) 
Net farm weowe cdwwne neem == 


As we well know, the farmer’s share of the 
national income is disproportionately low. 
He is experiencing no prosperity. Actually, 
the farmer was fortunate if he met one-half 
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of his obligations last fall. The family-sized 
farm is facing bankruptcy. 
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I insert at this point the gross and net 
incomes per farm for the different regions 
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in the United States for the years 1951 
and 1954: 


Total United States. 
North Atlantic 
East North Central. 
West North Central 
South Atlantic... 
South Central. 


The accompanying chart shows a compari- 
son of national income and income from 


agricultural sources to persons living on 
farms for the period 1910 to 1954: 


Taste 101—National income and income 
from agricultural sources of persons living 
on farms, United States, 1910-54 


National income | Farm income! 
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Includes Government payments, 1933-55, 


Data published currently in Farm Income Situation 
(AM8). 

During 1955 the farm price index dropped 
20 points in the State of North Dakota, and 
it is expected that this downward trend will 


Average realized 
gon income per 
m 


Average total net 
income farm 
per Re 


Average realized 
income per 
E 


Average total net 
income per farm 


$6, 666 $2,919 $2,413 || South Atlantic: 
7,812 2, 455 1, 860 5 
7,718 3, 229 3, 004 West Virginia 
8717 | 3,742 3.344 Cen 
4, 363 2, 169 1, 674 Kentucky 
4, 089 2, 007 1, 600 ennessce 
12, 993 5,873 4,137 basma... 
Mississippi 
8, 061 2, 665 1, 829 rkansas_ 
14, 813 5, 108 3, 886 Louisiana, 
6, 873 1, 976 1, 430 Oklahoma. 
Texas 
6, 700 2. 351 2,794 ||- Western: 
7, 799 3, 231 3. 345 Montana 
11, 099 4, 489 4, 308 Idaho 
5 411 2.272 1, 612 Wyoming. - 
7,015 8, 596 2, 666 Colorado 
8, 008 3, 632 3, 117 
12, 251 4, 957 5, 235 
5, 399 2, 482 2,176 
7, 913 3, 808 2.171 
9, 390 5, 160 8, 390 
10, 848 4, 216 3, 970 
8,077 3, 133 2,718 


continue in 1956. This is an 8-percent de- 
crease for 1965, and the farm price index is 
expected to drop about 5 to 6 percent again 
in 1956. In 1955 the average price of wheat 
was down 15 cents less than in 1954; corn 
and oats were down 17 cents; barley, down 
13 cents; rye, down 30 cents; and flax, down 
24 cents, as compared to 1954. 

This is the kind of prosperity the farmers 
are experiencing. They are faced with the 
alternative of leaving the farm and seeking 
employment in the urban labor market or 
continuing in a pursuit which they, their 


eee eM $4,032 | 83,948 $1, 882 $1, 538 
8 2, 400 2, 493 1,130 1,056 
eee 3, 403 3, 335 1,791 1,714 
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5,059 4, 932 2,105 1, 504 

7, 472 6, 870 3, 334 2, 325 

— — 12.747 11,702 6, 724 4, 500 
9.617 8.614 3.671 2, 516 

15,905 | 12,240 8, 180 2,432 

13,370. | 11, 300 4, 654 1, 964 

10, 478 8, 884 4,717 2, 849 

742 37,336 10.607 16, 104 

8, 884 3, 543 2,148 

13, 922 9, 753 4, 208 

8, 816 3, 500 3.505 

7, 384 3, 303 2, 265 

18, 986 8, 277 6, 190 


grandparents and great-grandparents have 
engaged, and which will result in greater 
indebtedness in 1956. Owners of family- 
sized farms are confronted with the deci- 
sion of making another stab at seeding a crop. 
They want legislation which will give them 
a fair profit for their labor, 

One might wonder how the farmer is doing 
as a worker or as a businessman. The at- 
tached two charts give a good idea of what 
the average Midwest farmer is receiving in 
the way of hourly pay or in return for his 
labor. 


How the average Midwest farmer is doing as a worker 
[All figures from. 1954 operations 


Hourly pay, 
with no 


How the average Midwest farmer is doing as a businessman 
[All figures from 1954 operations} 


From: GTA Family Farm Survey. 


PROSPERITY 

We hear a great deal of talk today about 
the period of prosperity and well-being 
that we are now experiencing. Corporation 
profits are at a peak never before experi- 
enced in our history. Weekly earnings for 
manufacturing workers have been on a con- 
stant rise for a number of years. 

But I assure Senators, that the farmer is 
not drifting with the tide. Let’s compare 


83 —10 
82 —11 
52 —7 
oA -ő 
«99 —1 
74 5, 742 —3, 211 —8 


some figures for the price of grain the farm- 
ers receive today with those that were 
received by farmers during the great de- 
pression of 1933. The national average price 
for wheat in 1933 was 70 percent of parity; 
today, it is 76 percent of parity. The na- 
tional average price of barley in 1933 was 


58 percent; today, it is 50 percent of parity. 


Rye was 73 percent of parity in 1933; today 
it is 43 percent of parity. In 1933, corn was 
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68 percent of parity; today, it is about, the 
same. 

There is certainly something wrong when 
prosperity reigns in one sector of our econ- 
omy, and depression in another. 

In 1948, it required about 40 hogs to buy 
a good tractor. Today, within a span of 
about 7 years, the same farmer must sell 
about 140 hogs to buy a tractor of the same 
quality. 

Our prosperity is not all it is supposed 
to be. The farmer is not receiving parity 
with the rest of the country until we can 
get the farm family’s net income on a par 
with the income of people in other walks of 
life, we will not have true prosperity. Until 
the owner of a family-sized farm receives a 
net income enabling him to provide his 
family with conveniences and educational 
opportunities enjoyed by urban families, we 
will not have true prosperity. And I might 
add that such low farm incomes will eventu- 
ally, if such is not already the case, hurt 
the businessman, the worker, and the con- 
sumer. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 

Another problem which has confronted 
the owner of the family-sized farm is our 
present policy of export and import of agri- 
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cultural products. Our foreign economic 
and political policies have cut exports of 
agricultural products under the guise of 
improving international relations or better- 
ing national defense. Farm. exports have 
dropped about 25 percent since 1951. This 
has added greatly to the surplus in wheat 
which we have carried over from year to year. 

We consume on an average of about 600 
million bushels of wheat per year. Since 
1951, we have produced annually about an 
average of 1 billion bushels of wheat per 
year. If this is the case, we would normally 
have a surplus of about 400 million bushels 
of wheat each year. The reduction in ex- 
ports of farm products has added to the sur- 
plus on hand and, as of July 1, 1955, we had 
about 1 billion bushels of old wheat on hand. 
On July 1, 1951, before farm exports were 
curtailed, we had a total of about 300 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat on hand. 

In 1951, we exported 422,670,035 bushels 
of wheat. In 10 months of 1955, we exported 
only 190,099,588 bushels of wheat. Is it any 
wonder that the surplus in wheat on hand is 
increasing with each year? 

The accompanying figures show - exports 
and imports of wheat, corn, oats, barley, 
rye, wool, pork and beef products. 
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Wheat: United States imports and exports, 
Canada and all sources, 1950 to date 


IMPORTS 
[Bushels] 
Wheat, unfit for 
Wheat, other, > 
full duty — nne 
Calendar on 


zonr All 


sources 


From 
Canada | sources Canada 


Prepared in Import Division, FAS. 
Source: Bureau of Census Reports (FT 110-FT 410), 


United States imports and exports of agricultural commodities, Canada and all sources, 1946 to date 


Calendar year 


IMPORTS 


From Total, all 
Canada 


From Total, all 
Canada | sources 


Pork products Beef and veal 


From Total, alf From Total, all 
Canada | sources | Canada | sources 


pounds 

17, 734 

1947. 34.470 

1918. 208, 021 
1949. 157, 301 
1950. 198, 895 

195 312,817 

1953.. 140 033 

3 125, 693 

1955 (10 months) 435 

EXPORTS 
Pork products Beef and veal 


To Total, all 
Canada | sources 


BES! 


ee 
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Thousand) Thousand| Thousand) Thousand) Thousand| Thousand 
pow poun 
282, 103 335 | 424, 
59, 457 611 159, 108 
28, 640 48 15, 406 
59, 649 1,169 19, 604 
58, 258 10, 448 16,519 
82, 250 8. 287 11, 608 
96, 755 9. 318 14, 734 
79, 408 11. 712 38, 730 
52, 893 2. 187 33, 824 
54, 144 , 309 34, 571 


BS 


1 Includes seed corn, 
2 Includes malt. 


FARM MACHINERY 


Probably the greatest profits made by any 
manufacturer in recent years were those 
which came to the farm machinery manu- 
facturers. 

If we use the period from 1947 to 1949 as 
a base, we will find that the cost of farm 
machinery rose 30 percent in 1955. 

Most farm machinery manufacturers ap- 
pear to have settled on a 7- percent price 
increase during the year 1955. The Ford 
Motor Co. led the profiteering parade in 
1955 with a boost in its prices for farm 
machinery from 3% to 8% percent. 
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Source: Foreign Agricultural Trade 1946 to 1954; FT 110-F T 410 Bureau of Census 


On January 5 of this year, I stated in a 
speech given before this body, that it would 
be well for all of us to examine the issues 
of the Wall Street Journal of several years 


ago and notice the quotations for the stock 


of some of the machinery manufacturers and 
compare those quotations of several years ago 
with those quotations for the stock of these 
companies as of today. As you will notice 
from the figures quoted below, the prices of 
some of those stocks have doubled or tripled, 

I include in the Recorp at this point the 
quotations on common and preferred stock 
over a period of several years for the Allis- 


Chalmers Manufacturing Co., J. I. Case, John 
Deere Co., and International Harvester Co. 
ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING CO. 

Capital changes: Split in 1929 of common 
stock. August 26, 1946, 500,000 new serial 
preferred shares ($100 par) authorized, 
359,373 of which designated 3 ½ percent con- 
vertible series. 

May 6, 1953, authorized common increased 
from 3,750,000 to 5 million shares and par 
value was changed from no par to $20, share 
for share, 
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May 5, 1954, authorized serial preferred 
stock increased to 618,854 shares, and a sec- 
ond issue (350,000 shares) established as 
4.08 percent series. At same time, stock- 
holders approved a change in the articles 
of incorporation which eliminated existing 
preemptive rights of common stockholders, 
Stockholders, December 31, 1954: Preferred, 
3,001; common, 35,465. 


Year at New York Stock 
Exchange Preferred Common 
None 4176-214 
None 5058382 
14738-9314 7476-4516 
142 7136 


J. I. CASE 


Capital changes: December 9, 1943, au- 
thorized common was changed from 300,000 
shares ($100 par) to 1,200,000 shares ($25 
par) for a 4-for-1 split. April 17, 1952, au- 
thorized common was changed to 4 million 
shares ($12.50 par) for a 2-for-1 split. 

Stockholders: Preferred, about 1, 235; 
common, about 7,770. 


Year at New York Stock 


X 
Exchange Preferred Common 
120 -100 175 3014 
175 -152 4.34357 
120-113 1954-1374 
118 1614 


11943 split. 


JOHN DEERE & CO, 


Capital changes—one split in 1930. An- 
other split on July 8, 1952, authorized com- 
mon changed from 5 million no par shares to 
10 million of $5 par, for a 2-for-1 split of 
3,004,362 shares. Authorized preferred re- 
duced from 2 million to 1,543,000 shares. 
Stockholders: preferred, 4,900; common, 
16,700, as of October 31, 1954. 


Year at New York Stock 


Exchango Preferred Common 
1940. 14-21 2314-1334 
1945, 4014-3414 1 4714-3054 
1954. 3514-328 6 3514-24% 
Feb. 20, 1956 3138 3414 


4 1952 split. 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. 


Capital changes: In June 1948, no-par com- 
mon shares were split 3 for.1. Relative vot- 
ing rights of the preferred were maintained 
in both cases. 

November 1, 1952, company canceled 6,601 
preferred and 490,458 common shares pre- 
viously held in treasury, thereby reducing 
authorized amount of preferred and common 
from 1 million and 18 million shares, respec- 
tively, to 993,399 and 17,509,542. Stockhold- 
ers, December 31, 1954: Preferred, 10,015; 
common, 93,205. 


Year at New York Stock 


Exchange Preferred Common 
1940. 173 -145 6284-38 
1945. 193 178 1 10084-7414 
1954. 17644-159 3814-2734 
Feb. 28, = 174 38 
1 1948 split. 


As I have stated many times, it is most 
discouraging to any young veteran who 
wishes to begin farming to see the price of 
farm machinery. In many, many instances, 
veterans have borrowed money and invested 
in land and machinery and today find them- 
selves so deeply in debt due to declining 
farm prices that they are contemplating sell- 
ing out everything and are heading for the 
urban labor market. I can assure Senators 
that such practices are going to have a pro- 
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found effect on our economy if they are per- 
mitted to continue without remedial legisla- 
tion. 

CREDIT 


I have received hundreds of letters from 
farm families who are concerned about where 
they will get the money for seed, oil, gas, and 
feed in order to put in this year’s crop. Most 
of these farm families made little, if any, 
profit on their 1955 crop, 

There are many farmers with whom I have 
talked who already have their farm machin- 
ery, their homes, their land, and in many 
instances, even their livestock mortgaged to 
the hilt. And this has come about during a 
period, we are told, of great prosperity. 

During this period of deciining farm prices, 
access to credit is the most important privi- 
lege a farmer can enjoy. This is especially 
true for our young veterans who have started 
farming within recent years. It is the duty 
of this Congress to insure that the admin- 
istration of credit to farmers is closely moni- 
tored to provide an adequate supply of credit 
at all times during the ensuing year. 


PRICE SUPPORTS 


The administration and this Congress are 
again playing politics with the farmer's well- 
being. Last May, when the House passed a 
rigid price-support bill by a majority of six 
votes, I immediately wrote the chairman of 
the Senate Agriculture and Forestry Com- 
mittee, requesting that the committee 
promptly report out the bill so that the Sen- 
ate could take action on it before we ad- 
journed last July 31. We Senators from the 
Northwest pressed hard for the same bill that 
the House passed—namely, the one giving 90 
percent of parity— but we were unable to 
force the bill out of the committee. Iam not 
a member of the Agriculture and Forestry 
Committee, but I have learned since then 
that the measure was defeated in the com- 
mittee by a vote of 8 to 7. That committee 
had all of the rest of May and all of June 
and July of 1955 to report the bill to the floor 
of the Senate, but they failed to do so. 

Now, the Senate Agriculture and Forestry 
Committee has submitted a new farm bill 
to the Senate, This bill takes only half the 
giant step that is needed. We need firm and 
adequate price-support legislation for all, 
and I repeat all agriculture commodities, and 
firm and adequate price-support legislation 
administration. 

And how is the President playing politics 
with the farmer? Let me read you a portion 
of the speech Mr. Eisenhower gave at Kasson, 
Minn., on September 6, 1952, before he be- 
came President: 

“And here and now, without any ifs or 
buts I say to you that I stand behind * * * 
the price-support laws now on the books. 
This includes the amendment to continue 
through 1954 the price supports on basic 
commodities at 90 percent of parity. 

“I firmly believe that agriculture is en- 
titled to a fair, full share of the national 
income. * * * A fair share is not merely 90 
percent * * * but full parity.” 

And again at Brookings, S. Dak., on October 
4, 1952, 1 month before the presidential 
election, Mr. Eisenhower said: 

“The Republican Party is pledged to-the 
sustaining of the 90-percent parity price 
supports and it is pledged ever more than 
that to helping the farmer to obtain his full 
parity, 100 percent parity.” 

What is the President saying today? A 
nationwide advertising and public-relations 
campaign has just been announced in an 
effort not only to repudiate the work of the 
Senate Agriculture and Forestry Committee 
but also to defeat price supports. Glancing 
at some of these advertisements sponsored 
by the Republican senatorial and congres- 
sional committee, it appears that the farmers’ 
worries will be over if we can just get passage 
of the soil-bank plan. I can assure you, 
Mr. President, that the soil-bank plan is of 
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little benefit to the owner of the family-sized 
farm. How can we expect this type of farm- 
er to set aside land in any acreage reserve 
when he can barely sustain himself with 
the land he has under cultivation during 
current declining farm prices? 

On February 22, I submitted several 
amendments to S. 3183 in an effort to pro- 
vide an improved farm program. One 
amendment would substitute a comprehen- 
sive full parity farm-income program for 
the partial-parity provision of the Senate 
bill. This amendment establishes: (1) 
Parity income for farmers, (2) equitable re- 
lationships between the parity price of the 
various farm commodities, and (3) fair levels 
of income for farmers equivalent to people 
in other walks of life. These conditions are 
absolutely essential in any legislation passed 
by this Congress to aid the owner of the 
family-sized farm. 

The following tabulation shows a com- 
parison of prices received by farmers for com- 
modities with firm price supports, with slid- 
ing-scale price supports, and without price 
supports. 


Sliding-scale advocates say firm price sup- 
ports are not effective—Facts are: price 
supports cushion drop in net farm income 


Without price-support pro- 
gram 


Farm oper- 
oe, Percent change 
income 
(Billions) 
D . 9 
— Be HELD, A 3.7 | Down 46 percent, 


— — . ————ꝛꝛ—ꝛß;s& —— 


With partial price- support 


program 

Farm oper- 

ators net’ | Percent change 
income 

(Billions) 


1952. $ Down 17 percent. 
12.3 | Down 16 percent. 
10.6 | Down 29 percent, 


FARM PRICES ARE MADE IN WASHINGTON 


Percent change from 1952 to 1954 in prices 
received by farmers for commodities (based 
on prices as of Oct. 15, 1952 and 1955) 


I. WITH FIRM, ADEQUATE PRICE SUPPORTS 


Down 11 percent. 
Up 6 percent. 

Up 8 percent. 

Up 17 percent. 


IT. WITH SLIDING-SCALE PRICE SUPPORTS 


77 Down 36 percent. 
payee Aero Down 17 percent. 
. Down 23 percent. 
67 Down 25 percent. 
A Down 38 percent. 
-- Down 26 percent. 
-- Down 43 percent. 
Down 18 percent. 
Down 29 percent, 
Down 20 percent. 
Down 47 percent. 
Down 23 percent, 
Down 6 percent, 


III. WITHOUT PRICE SUPPORTS 


r cee A AS Down 23 percent. 
Chickens, Au.... Down 17 percent. 
Beef cattle ---- Down 29 percent. 
. Down 15 percent, 
2 Down 20 percent. 
pot m J Down 22 percent. 
-- Down 21 percent. 
-- Down 66 percent. 
ä Down 51 percent. 

— — Down 4 percent. 


1956 


Percent change from 1952 to 1954 in prices 
received by farmers for commodities (based 
on prices as of Oct. 15, 1952 and 1954) 


I. WITH FIRM, ADEQUATE PRICE SUPPORTS 


„ Down 5 percent. 
Cotton. Down 6 percent. 
C AA Sees Up 3 percent. 
bt) SEU E A Se UES REE FES Down 22 percent. 
Tobacco, burley............ Up 5 percent. 
TTT No change. 
% Up 4 percent. 

Il. WITH SLIDING-SCALE PRICE SUPPORTS 
lon eee Down 24 percent. 
Beans, dry edible—— Down 8 percent. 
E 2 ee Down 23 percent. 
Goto d.... Down 15 percent. 
Fiaxseed.. ou cscc oda Down 18 percent. 
Grain sorghhum Down 26 percent. 


Milk (manufactured) Down 22 percent. 
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Percent change from 1952 to 1954 in prices 
received by farmers for commodities (based 
on prices as of Oct. 15, 1952 and 1954)— 
Continued 


IT. WITH SLIDING-SCALE PRICE SUPPORTS—CON. 


9 Spee a ee ee Down 12 percent. 
A Down 31 percent. 
T Down 6 percent. 
II. WITHOUT PRICE SUPPORTS 
Beef cattle_.............. Down 28 percent. 
. eee Down 34 percent. 
Chickens, all Down 28 percent. 
po Hie ee Down 36 percent. 
pA EE | I eee Down 14 percent. 
to eee ae Down 1 percent. 
Enn AES AE S Down 21 percent, 
S Down 56 percent. 
Sweet potatoes Down 28 percent. 
r Down 17.5 percent. 


Sliding scale has not reduced farm production 


[When support levels were reduced, production increased, except where marketing quotas were put into effect] 


Level of support Production (millions of units) 
Commodit 

x 1952, 1955, Percent 
per unit | per unit | change 

$2. 20 $2.06 -6 

$5. 04 84. 66 —8 

$0. 31 $0.31 0 

$1. 60 $1. 58 —1 

$0. 78 $0. 61 -2 

$2. 38 81. 78 —2⁵ 

$2. 56 $2. 04 —2⁰ 

390 175 —17 

$1. 22 $0. 94 -2B 

$3, 77 82. 91 -23 

$1. 42 $1.18 —17 


1 Marketing quotas in operation in 1955 but not in 1952. 
lotments in operation in 1955 but not in 1952. 


2 Acreage 
3 Percent. 


Passage of price-support legislation on 
corn would give a price of $1.64 per bushel, 
as compared to $1.40 which we now have. 
Passage of the price-support bill would mean 
a price of $2.25 a bushel for wheat, as com- 
pared to $1.81 which we now have. This 
represents 24 cents difference in the case of 
corn and 44 cents difference in the case of 
wheat. These few cents per bushel can go 
far to raising the income of the farmer. 

I urge the Members of this distinguished 
body to take the farm problem in hand at 
this 11th hour and give the owners of fam- 
ily-sized farms the legislation they need to 
make this a period of true prosperity. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. In ac- 
cordance with the terms of the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, the Senate 
will proceed with the consideration of 
the farm bill. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
Mexico (Mr. ANDERSON], striking out sec- 
tion 101. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time is under the control of the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I suggest the 
absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from New Mexico yield for that 
purpose? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, may 
we not agree that the time consumed 
by the quorum call be taken equally from 
both sides? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
can be done by unanimous consent. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I ask unanimous 
consent that there be a quorum call, and 


that the time be taken equally from both 
sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, in view of 
the limitation of 1 hour to each side in 
connection with each amendment, why 
would it not be better to have a quorum 
call and not take any time from either 
side? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I would prefer to 
have it that way. I therefore modify 
my request. I ask unanimous consent 
that there be a quorum call, at the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], and that the 
time be not charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New Mexico? The Chair hears 
none, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

The first amendment which I have of- 
fered on behalf of myself and many 
other members of the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry poses at the very 
beginning the whole question which will 
arise steadily in the farm bill discussion. 
If we are to renew the 90 percent price 
supports, then we ought to know it at the 
very outset, because that question affects 
the votes on many other questions to fol- 
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low. If we are to place 90 percent price 
supports back into our agricultural econ- 
omy, there is not much point in voting for 
a soil bank. We should not be placed in 
the position of reducing production with 
one hand, through the soil bank, and 
stimulating it with the other, through 
rigid, high price supports. It makes ab- 
solutely no sense. Iam sure every Mem- 
ber of the Senate recognizes that fact. 
Therefore, we ought to vote, in the very 
beginning, on the question of whether or 
not we shall return to a system of high, 
rigid, 90 percent price supports 

I think every Member of the Senate 
should ask himself how far he wants ag- 
ricultural income to drop. All he has to 
do is realize that at the end of World 
War II net farm income was at a level of 
$17 billion. Gross farm income was at a 
much higher figure. 

We had 90 percent price supports in 
1946, 1947, 1948, 1949, 1950, 1951, 1952, 
1953, and 1954. A great many commodi- 
ties have been supported at that high 
level during 1955. In all those years we 
have watched farm income go down. Net 
farm income dropped from $17 billion to 
$14 billion, $13 billion, $12 billion, $11 bil- 
lion, and finally $1014 billion. 

I ask those who want to put back high 
rigid price supports, without controls— 
because apparently we are not to have 
controls—how far down they will drive 
farm income before they are satisfied. 
Net farm income has gone down from 
816 billion to $10.2 billion. 

An announcement was made a few 
days ago that gross farm income was 
down. another billion for this year. We 
realize that it will continue to go down. 
How far do we want to drive it down by 
insistence upon high price supports 
without production controls? 

I hope very much that the very first 
thing we shall settle is whether or not 
we are to try to saddle the American 
farmer again with the production of 
large surpluses. I think the thing we 
must settle by our very first vote is which 
way. the entire debate is going. If it is 
going in the direction of high stimulat- 
ing supports, everything else ought to be 
tied to that principle. There is no rea- 
son to turn down various amendments 
which have been offered if we are to 
start with a high level on one particular 
commodity. 

There is no reason why we should 
throw away any money on the soil 
bank—and that is what we would be 
doing—under high, rigid price supports. 
As a matter of fact, I believe the soil bank 
is not workable under high, rigid sup- 
ports. Isay that because I believe farm- 
ers will continue to plant the crop they 
believe is most satisfactory from a money 
standpoint, and there will be no reason 
for them to use the soil bank. 

Mr. President, I wish to review briefly 
the economic developments which, in my 
opinion, have created the present serious 
situation. 

Inevitably, when the price of a com- 
modity is fixed at an attractive level by 
Government action, this provides a pow- 
erful and cumulative stimulus for farm- 
ers to produce more than they otherwise 
would. We have been providing this 
stimulus continually since the end of 
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World War II, during a period in which 
a realistic policy would have suggested a 
reduction of incentives to overproduc- 
tion. 

The second thing that happens when 
Government holds the price at a high, 
fixed level is that domestic consumption 
is reduced below the level at which it 
would otherwise be. Demand is not con- 
stant. It varies with price. A price 
which is held higher than would prevail 
in a free market assuredly and inevitably 
reduces domestic consumption below 
what it would otherwise be. In some 
instances a substitute product is in effect 
guaranteed a growing market by our 
program, as has happened to a consid- 
erable extent and is still happening so 
far as the substitution of rayon for 
cotton is concerned. 

The third thing that happens is that 
we lose export markets. We provide 
@ mechanism whereby every other pro- 
ducing country can and does take our 
export markets. The United States be- 
comes the residual supplier. 

The fourth thing that happens when 
we hold prices at a fixed level is that 
we encourage production in other coun- 
tries. We have been holding an um- 
brella over producers of wheat and cot- 
ton in other countries. They have 
responded in the most natural way in 
the world, by tremendous increases in 
foreign production. The world is using 
more cotton than at any time in history. 
But it is not American cotton. Ameri- 
can cotton is rapidly fading out of the 
world cotton market. 

Put these four things together—arti- 
ficial incentives to production in this 
country, stimulus to production in other 
countries, a reduction in domestic mar- 
kets, and a loss of foreign markets—and 
what do you get? Surpluses, of course. 
It is not accidental that the big surpluses 
in this country are all of commodities 
for which 90-percent price supports have 
been provided without regard to supply- 
demand relationships. 

The creation of surpluses as a result 
of price policy must be followed by pro- 
duction controls. Otherwise our sur- 
pluses would be far larger than they are. 

These production controls reduce farm 
incomes for a number of reasons, among 
which two are of major consequence: 

First, farm incomes are reduced be- 
cause farmers must plant fewer acres 
of controlled crops. They are denied the 
opportunity of producing and selling to 
markets they might have retained but 
which have been lost. 

Second, acreage diverted from con- 
trolled commodities does not remain idle. 
It goes into the production of other com- 
modities—vegetables, beans, flax, soy- 
beans, barley, grain sorghums, oats, and 
others—and indirectly into all livestock 
products. The prices and incomes of 
farmers’ producing these commodities 
are adversely affected by the acreage 
diverted from production of controlled 
commodities. 

This is where we are today. This is 
the fruit of unwise national policy. The 
economic consequences of our mistakes 
of the past have caught up with us. 

I do not believe we are going to help 
the farmer by giving him another dose 
of the medicine that has made him sick. 
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Reinstitution of 90-percent price sup- 
ports is not the answer. It is not even 
a little piece of the answer. This is a 
sure-fire formula to insure that the prob- 
lem will be bigger and more critical next 
year and the year after that. 

I submit that it is time we began some 
down-to-earth economic thinking about 
the character of this problem, about its 
economic causes and the long-run im- 
plications and consequences of what we 
may do. I hope we will vote in favor of 
striking 90-percent price supports from 
the bill. 

Mr. President, let me say that we have 
been dealing with this problem year after 
year. In 1947, after a long study, the 
Department of Agriculture got together 
with all the great farm organizations, the 
economists of the schools, and Members 
of Congress who deal with this subject, 
and discussed all aspects of it very 
thoroughly. We decided that we needed 
very quickly to shape a program of flex- 
ible or variable price supports, or we 
would be in very serious trouble when 
World War II ended. It involved not 
only a transition to flexible price sup- 
ports, but also a modernized parity. 

That recommendation was given to 
Congress in 1947. The House committee 
at least traveled around the United 
States and held meetings with farmers. 
The farm organizations approved it. All 
four great farm organizations endorsed 
it in its original presentation. 

Then what happened? We came to 
Congress in 1948. I was happy to submit 
to the President of the United States the 
message which with some of his additions 
and editing, he finally sent to Congress. 
We asked for the passage of that type of 
bill. It was a Republican-controlled 
Congress. The request came from a 
Democratic President. It was not a 
partisan issue. The Senate of the United 
States passed the Aiken bill which would 
have given a realistic support to the agri- 
cultural commodities of this country. 

Senators who are Members of the 
Senate today voted for that bill. Some 
of them subsequently changed their posi- 
tion. They did so not because they 
changed their convictions, but because 
conditions forced them to a different 
view. That is not the fault of the pro- 
gram. I wish it had been administered 
the way it should have been administered. 
Instead, we patched it for 1 year. Then 
we patched it for another year. Then we 
patched it for 2 years. We have been 
patching and patching and patching it. 
All that time, during those years, the 
income of the American farmer has gone 
steadily downward. 

I hope that finally we will come to the 
point where we will not continue to bick- 
er over a farm program every year, and 
that we will adopt the amendment to 
strike that section from the bill. ` 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
Senator from Louisiana acting as major- 
ity leader? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Iam, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
have before me a copy of the Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture’s latest report on 
farm income. This study, which was 
issued on March 6, documents the dras- 
tic decline in farm prices to which our 
farmers have been subjected for the past 
5 years. It states: 

Farmers realized net income in 1955 is now 
estimated at $10.8 billion, down a billion 
dollars or 9 percent from 1954. The decline 
was due to lower average prices of farm 
products, accompanied by a slight increase 
in farm expenses. 


Per capita farm income has declined 
6 percent since 1954, Mr. President; the 
per capita income of our farm popula- 
tion now stands at $860 per year; the 
comparable income of nonfarm work- 
ers is $1,922. 

In addition, this report shows that 
farmers retained as net income last year 
only 3244 percent of their realized gross 
farm income. Except for 1932, Mr. 
President, this is the smallest percentage 
on record. 

Mr. President, how low must the eco-, 
nomic status of our farmers drop before 
they receive relief? By the Department 
of Agriculture’s own admission, our farm 
economy is now depressed to the levels 
prevailing in the 1930’s. Even as other 
segments of our population enjoy a 
booming prosperity, even as our gross 
national product reaches new levels, 
even as consumer incomes and consumer 
prices continue to rise, the farmer finds 
himself squeezed, beaten, and bludg- 
eoned by falling farm prices and in- 
creasing operating expenses, 

I urge Senators to join with us in 
assuring our farmers at least a sem- 
blance of economic health during the 
2-year period which must elapse before 
the beneficial effects of the soil bank 
can reach down to the grassroots of our 
agricultural economy. I am convinced, 
Mr. President, that there is not a Sena- 
tor in this Chamber who does not desire 
to be of assistance to our farmers. Our 
differences are not founded on inability 
to agree on the objective we desire, but 
rather, on the methods that should be 
used to achieve that objective. 

Mr. President, let me lay at rest some 
of the objections raised to the 90 percent 
of parity provisions of this bill during 
the recent debate. 

First, 90 percent of parity price sup- 
ports for the 5 basics, as outlined in 
the pending bill, will not stimulate pro- 
duction. Whether supports are set at 
75 percent of parity or 90 percent of 
parity, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
under the law, must control production 
to the same extent and in the same man- 
ner, With our present burdensome 
carryovers of the basic farm commodi- 
ties, these controls will be imposed for at 
least 2 more years—1956 and 1957. As 
long as these controls are in effect— 
and there is every reason to believe that 
they will be continued for the duration 
of the 2-year period during which 90 
percent of parity price supports are con- 
templated in the pending bill—there 
can be no additional acreages planted to 
these supported crops. Thus, there can 
be and will be no additional production 
attributable to higher support levels. 
All statements to the contrary have no 
basis in fact, Mr. President. 
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The sole effect of 90 percent of parity 
price supports in this bill will be to 
increase farm income now, immediately, 
and keep farm income at bare subsistence 
levels until such time as the soil-bank 
provisions have an opportunity to come 
into full operation. Let us be realistic, 
Mr. President. Even if the soil bank is 
effective during this crop year, it will 
not begin to make a dent in our sur- 
pluses of the basic commodities. Its 
immediate effect on farm prices will be 
slight. It will be 2 years, at least, until 
the full effect of the soil bank is felt, and 
until its operation is reflected in higher 
farm prices. Ninety percent of parity 
price supports in this bill, to be effective 
for only 2 years, are designed to bridge 
that gap. Unless the Senate wants to 
invite further decreases in farm income 
during the transition period before the 
soil bank becomes effective—unless the 
Senate wants to push farmers further 
along the road to bankruptcy—the 90- 
percent-of-parity provision of this bill is 
a must. Mr. President, I do not believe 
we should gamble with the livelihood of 
our farmers. I have already demon- 
strated the extent to which falling farm 
prices have brought our agriculture to 
the brink of disaster. If the Senate de- 
sires now to push our small farmers over 
the brink and into bankruptcy, then here 
is the opportunity. All Senators have to 
do is vote against this. 90-percent-of- 
parity provision and the deed will have 
been done. 

On the other hand, Mr. President, a 
vote in favor of this provision would per- 
mit an immediate increase in farm in- 
come from the basic crops alone of over 
$800 million. Wheat producers could 
look forward this year to an increase in 
their income of $322 million; cotton could 
receive an additional $300 million; corn, 
an estimated $139 million; and peanuts, 
$34 million. Rice farmers, should price 
supports on the full crop be restored to 
90 percent of parity, could receive an 
additional $34 million. 

This total increase in farm income of 
$829 million would not even bring our 
farm families up to the same levels of 
income they were receiving only a year 
ago—but the additional income would 
help. We can here and now halt the de- 
cline in agricultural income and start 
our farm economy back toward its right- 
ful share of the nationalincome. These 
farm problems are so severe, Mr. Presi- 
dent—the plight of our small farmers is 
so pressing—that to deny this relief 
would be, in my opinion, compounding 
an economic felony. 

I know the arguments advanced by the 
Secretary of Agriculture; I am familiar 
with his timeworn, ragged, discredited 
economic theories. Mr. Benson is dead 
wrong; he has been wrong, and he will 
continue to be wrong. I do not deny 
the Secretary of Agriculture the right 
to be wrong, his privilege to be mule- 
stubborn, but I do believe, most fervently, 
that we cannot afford to let the stub- 
bornness of one man continue to drive 
our small farmers toward economic 
oblivion. 

Mr. President, flexible price supports 
do not bring relief, they bring disaster. 
It follows as the day the night, that lower 
prices result in lower farm income. They 
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do not reduce the carryover, because 
they do not lower production, as the facts 
well show. Farmers are going to plant 
their full acreage allotments even if their 
support prices fall to the very bottom 
of the Benson sliding scale—to 75 per- 
cent of parity. The record so shows, Mr. 
President. Wheat farmers did not un- 
derplant their acreage allotments as 
their support price dropped, neither did 
rice nor corn farmers. 

Higher support prices, designed to 
bring higher prices for the products 
farmers can grow on their acreage 
allotments, will not hurt the soil 
bank. Under the terms of the bill now 
before us the Secretary of Agriculture 
is given full authority to fix the level of 
payments for acreage reserve participa- 
tion, at whatever amounts may be re- 
quired to offer farmers an incentive to 
place their allotted acres in the acreage 
reserve. There is no basis whatsoever 
to the claim that 90 percent of parity 
price supports will drive farmers away 
from soil-bank participation. 

Mr. President, this 90 percent of parity 
provision of the bill, this meager increase 
in farm income for years 1956 and 1957 
which our farmers so urgently need, and 
which they most assuredly deserve, is not 
a windfall. It is an urgent necessity. 
It is something that we must have if 
our farm economy is avoid complete 
depression; increased farm income is a 
national necessity if the economic pa- 
ralysis brought about by flexible price 
supports is to be kept from infecting our 
total economy. 

I urge the Senate to vote for this pro- 
vision. Let us not be misled by the un- 
founded rantings of our Secretary of 
Agriculture. We need remember only 
two things: 

First, this provision, this 2-year return 
to 90 percent of parity, cannot and will 
not increase production. It will only 
increase farm income by up to $829 mil- 
lion per year. 

Second, this provision will not frus- 
trate the soil bank. It will only give our 
farm economy a quick, sure, shot in the 
arm until the time when the soil bank 
has become fully effective. 

We have our choice, Mr. President. I 
ask Senators to vote for economic sol- 
vency for our farmers and against agri- 
cultural paralysis. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from New Mexico 
asked me to control the time in his ab- 
sence. I yield 5 minutes to the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. AIKEN]. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I wonder 
if some other Senator would like to speak 
at this time. I should prefer to delay 
my remarks. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
New Mexico has now entered the Cham- 
ber, and I turn the question over to him. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
yield 10 minutes to the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HOLLAND]. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
strongly hope that the amendment will 
be adopted. Without its adoption the 
bill will become the most inconsistent 
measure ever to be passed on the floor of 
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the Senate, because it will put us in the 
position of adopting a long and expensive 
program for basic commodities in an 
effort to reduce surpluses, and, at the 
same time, restore the greatest induce- 
ment and incentive for the creation of 
surpluses which we have had in times 
past. To place us in that position, it 
seems to me, would be intolerable, un- 
wise, and would leave the Senate and the 
Congress in fhe position of passing a bill 
with its tongue in its cheek, proclaiming 
that we were trying to reduce the sur- 
pluses and, at the same time, adopting 
a program which, above all others, had 
created, and would continue to create, 
surpluses. 

Mr. President, particularly do I object 
to the rigid 90 percent of parity price- 
support provision of this measure, in its 
application to 2 basic crops—cotton 
and corn—and this amendment would 
strike out that provision. 

In the case of cotton, the two Members 
of the Senate who know most about the 
cotton industry are the distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son] and the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND]. Senators 
will recall that the Senator from Missis- 
sippi has not always taken the position 
on farm measures which he now assumes. 
But he takes it now after mature reflec- 
tion and deliberation, because he has seen 
how the cotton industry has deliberately 
been committing suicide by making itself 
a party to such high price supports that 
it has banned itself from customary and 
traditional participation in foreign mar- 
kets, and it has likewise brought great 
impetus to the production of synthetics, 
which constitute the next largest com- 
petition our domestic cotton production 
has to meet. 

In the position so ably taken by the 
two Senators I have mentioned they are 
backed, I believe, by every constructive 
group of any size in the cotton industry. 
I know of nothing to the contrary in that 
regard. 

What a ridiculous thing it would be for 
us, aS we endeavor through the soil bank 
and other measures to aid that great in- 
dustry, which is so nearly prostrate, to 
include in the bill a provision to restore 
90 percent of parity price supports, under 
which the cotton industry has come to 
the surplus position, to the depressed 
position, to the distressed position which 
it now occupies. It simply would not 
make good sense. 

The next industry I mention which 
will be affected with particularly disas- 
trous results, unless the amendment 
shall be adopted, is the corn industry. 
That is our largest grain industry. It is 
the industry upon which the livestock 
and meat industries peculiarly base their 
economies. The corn industry is the 
most widespread among the grain indus- 
tries. Every Senator knows that the 90- 
percent price support provision applied 
to corn under the old law; and unless the 
amendment shall be adopted, the same 
program will be restored, and the corn 
fiasco will be renewed. What was that 
fiasco? It was the imposition of allot- 
ments from year to year which were not 
compulsory, which did not have to be ac- 
cepted by the corn producers unless they 
wanted to accept them. 
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Those of us who serve on the commit- 
tee, as we went out into the Corn Belt, 
heard not from one witness but from 
many witnesses this sort of disastrous 
story, to which I ask Senators to listen. 
Yes; they had accepted their particular 
allotment of acreage, because they knew 
that would give them the right to seal 
their corn and eventually to sell it to the 
Government at the high rigid price sup- 
port figure. They did so, knowing they 
could have an ample supply of corn at a 
much lower price than they were sealing 
their production for, from their neigh- 
bors who were not staying within their 
own allotments, and were, instead, rais- 
ing all the corn their land could produce, 
and were selling the corn at something 
like $1 or $1.05 a bushel. 

To me it was amazing that good Amer- 
icans should confess to us, admit to us, 
that they were doing just that—accept- 
ing an allotment for themselves in order 
to raise corn to sell to Uncle Sam, with 
the full knowledge that they could buy 
all the corn they needed, and more, from 
their neighbors, who had not accepted 
their allotments, who produced corn, and 
who sold it much more cheaply, so that 
it would be available for all the consumer 
uses of the farmers who accepted allot- 
ments. 

Mr. President, if that be commonsense, 
then I have not the slightest conception 
of the meaning of that term. Unless the 
amendment shall be adopted, in those 
two industries—and here I cease to men- 
tion particular industries—there will be 
renewed and extended the program 
which has contributed most to the dis- 
aster and the debacle we have seen in the 
past. Instead of bringing relief, renewed 
disaster will be brought to the two great 
industries of cotton and corn. 

There is something else I wish to men- 
tion, and that is the wholesome public 
opinion in connection with this matter. 
I want Senators to understand that the 
public, for once, understands that what 
is sought to be done is to run at full speed 
in opposite directions at the same time. 
The public understands that with perfect 
clarity. I have with me editorials from 
several Florida papers. Florida is a little 
bit removed from this picture, so the edi- 
tors of those papers can look at the mat- 
ter with some degree of clarity and ob- 
jectivity, and with better perspective, 
perhaps, than some others could. Three 
or four of the editorials, I think, give a 
pretty clear picture of what the people, 
some of them in agricultural areas—and 
all of these newspapers are published in 
agricultural areas—think about the 
pending bill. 

First, I wish to quote from the Miami 
Herald of February 22, 1956. I ask 
unanimous consent that the entire edi- 
torial may be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WE Can’r BLAME Ezra Ir HE DOES 

Reports out of Washington show a strange 
alliance of Republicans and Democrats shap- 
ing up to support an even stranger compro- 
mise farm bill. 
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The Republicans are said to be willing to 
accept a Democratic proposal to return to 90 
percent parity payments for certain farm 
products if the Democrats will accept the 
administration’s soil-bank conservation plan. 

The soil bank, of course, was conceived with 
the idea of reducing farm surpluses by taking 
millions of acres out of production. 

But the effect of 90-percent parity pay- 
ments will be to put back in the granaries 
the very crops which the soil bank is trying 
to reduce. 

It would be an amusing contradiction if it 
weren't so tragic and costly to taxpayers. 

No wonder Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Benson has thrown up his hands and is con- 
sidering resigning if this sample of election- 
year follies comes to pass. 


Mr.HOLLAND. Mr. President, I quote 
from the editorial as follows: 

The soil bank, of course, was conceived 
with the idea of reducing farm surpluses by 
taking millions of acres out of production. 

But the effect of 90-percent parity pay- 
ments will be to put back in the granaries 
the very crops which the soil bank is trying 
to reduce. 

It would be an amusing contradiction 
if it weren't so tragic and costly to tax- 
payers. 


Mr. President, not only would it be 
tragic and costly to taxpayers, but also 
to farmers, in particular. I cannot 
repeat the arguments I made last night, 
but I found in those areas of the coun- 
try where there*has been the greatest 
depression, where there has been the 
greatest debacle from the use of the 
90-percent price-support program, that 
farmers are being destroyed in the san- 
ity of their thinking and are being re- 
duced to the bringing forth of projects 
and ideas which are not at all a credit 
to them or a credit to the conservatism 
and soundness of agricultural think- 
dng as it has always existed in this 
Nation. 


Mr. President, I shall next read from 
an editorial published in the Tampa 
Morning Tribune of February 29, 1956. 
I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INVITATION TO A VETO 


President Eisenhower once again has given 
firm notice that there will be no retreating 
from his sound position on farm policy. 

Republican congressional leaders, emerg- 
ing from a weekly legislative conference at 
the White House yesterday which was mainly 
devoted to the farm bill, said flatly that Mr. 
Eisenhower “has not changed his position” 
against rigid, 90 percent of parity farm 
price supports. The farm bill now being 
debated in the Senate calls for a return 
to the high-level, mandatory supports tied 
in with the administration's soil-bank plan. 

Some Senators have been saying the Pres- 
ident wouldn't dare veto the bill, imply- 
ing he is so eager to get the soil-bank pro- 
gram into operation he would swallow the 
unpalatable, rigid price-prop system. In 
view of yesterday’s reaffirmation, however, 
they will be wise not to gamble on it. 

They should realize from his action on 
the natural gas bill that Mr. Eisenhower 
takes his veto powers seriously. The plain 
fact is that, from a strictly economic stand- 
point, there would be more justification for 
a veto of a farm bill providing for 90-percent 
supports than there was for vetoing the 
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natural-gas bill. For a soil-bank program 
loaded with a high-level, fixed-support plan 
would be a self-contradiction. 

The reason is perfectly obvious. The 
whole idea of the soil bank is to get farm- 
ers to “deposit” part of their cropland in 
a bank! - to withdraw it from cultivation 
and thus not only reduce present surpluses 
but also prevent new surpluses. But this 
purpose would be defeated should the Nation 
return to the rigid support system that 
created the present scandalous situation in 
which the Government has more than $8 
billion invested in surplus farm commodi- 
ties. 

There is no doubt what would happen if 
rigid price supports were reimposed. En- 
couraged by the prospect of guaranteed 
prices at 90 percent of parity, farmers would 
pour on the fertilizer and add enough new 
production to offset reductions made possible 
by soil-bank deposits. Indeed, it is conceiv- 
able that soil-bank payments might be used 
to pay for the fertilizer. 

It is most heartening that President Eisen- 
hower has made it crystal clear he will not 
be a party to any such insane and incon- 
sistent scheme. Although there has been no 
official statement that he will veto the farm 
bill if it should reach him calling for aban- 
donment of the administration's flexible 
price-support system, there would be every 
reason to do it. 

We recognize that some Democratic con- 
gressional leaders who are plugging for 90 
percent supports have a political interest in 
passing a bill the President most likely would 
veto. They should set their sights higher, 
even if this is an election year. 

The interest ‘to which their attention 
ought to be devoted is how they can best 
serve the Nation in general and the farmer 
in particular. Since passage of the soil-bank 
bill is urgent if it is to become applicable 
to this year’s crop, they can render the best 
service and, at the same time, make a record 
they can carry into the election campaigns, 
by separating the fixed price supports provi- 
sion from the soil-bank program. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
Miami Herald is one of the greatest 
newspapers in the southeastern part of 
the United States in point of circulation. 
The Tampa Morning Tribune is a promi- 
nent newspaper published on the gulf 
coast of my State. I read only this part 
of the editorial from the Tampa Morning 
Tribune: 

There is no doubt what would happen if 
rigid price supports were reimposed. En- 
couraged by the prospect of guranteed prices 
at 90 percent of parity, farmers would pour 
on the fertilizer and add enough new pro- 
duction to offset reductions made possible 
by soil-bank deposits. 


Mr. President, listen to this. This is 
what a newspaper standing off on the 
sidelines, and which has often gone to 
great lengths to show its appreciation 
of and sympathy for agriculture, says 
on this point: 

Indeed, it is conceivable that soil-bank 
payments might be used to pay for the ferti- 
lizer. 


Mr. President, that is the comment of 
an observer who is watching the agri- 
cultural gyrations in the farm bill. 

The next editorial from which I wish 
to quote is an editorial published in the 
Pensacola Journal of February 13, 1956. 
Pensacola is in the western part of 
Florida, in a section of the State where 
basic crops are produced. I shall not 
read the entire editorial, but I ask 
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unanimous consent that it be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


INCONSISTENT FARM BILL Puts ISSUE IN 
Po.Lirics 


For once full approval may be voiced with 
Agriculture Secretary Benson’s lashing out 
at the farm bill approved by the Senate 
Agriculture Committee. It is, as he said, 
undeniably “inconsistent” and emphatically 
would create a new surplus problem after 
solving the present one. Worse than that, 
it is the most abject attempt at politics. 

The bill combines the President’s soil 
bank plan with high, rigid price supports 
which he contends, correctly, would nullify 
it. For example, committee members voted 
8 to 7 to support wheat, cotton, corn, rice, and 
peanuts at 90 percent of parity. That is 
ridiculous. It presents the farm bill as a 
boat which, through opposing efforts of port 
and starboard rowers, is going around in 
crazy circles. 

While on one hand the soil bank plan 
would cut down on production of surplus 
stocks, a return to high, rigid price supports 
would spur production anew. That is so 
obvious as to be completely elementary even 
to a kindergarten debutante. 

According to Senator ELLENDER, Democrat, 
of Louisiana, chairman of the committee, 
“We will have strong support from some 
farm belt Republicans.” No doubt they 
will, especially on the vote to allow farmers 
to use the higher of either an old parity sys- 
tem or a new one in determining the level 
of Government price supports. As Benson 
pointed out, wheat price supports at 90 per- 
cent of the old parity would be equivalent 
to 103 percent of the modernized formula 
which became the basis for setting price 
supports this year. Who wouldn't bite at 
that one? 

Despite every warning, the farm problem 
has been dragged into politics. It remains 
to be seen now whether the President will 
make use of his veto powers or whether he 
will allow the issue to go by default as ap- 
pears probable with the controversial nat- 
ural-gas bill, 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I shall 
not read the entire editorial, but only a 
part of it. After stating the purpose of 
the bill, the editor uses these words: 

That is ridiculous. It presents the farm 
bill as a boat which, through opposing ef- 
forts of port and starboard rowers, is going 
around in crazy circles. 


Mr. President, that is a careful, in- 
telligent appraisal of the meaning of the 
bill—unless this provision shall be 
stricken out—by a newspaper which has 
always been noted for its friendship to 
agriculture, which is published in a part 
of our State where basic farming is car- 
ried on. 

The last of the editorials from which 
I shall read is in the Tampa Morning 
Tribune of February 11, 1956. I ask 
unanimous consent that the entire edi- 
torial be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

A Trick THAT WON'T WORK 

If you want a prime example of an at- 
tempt to turn the clock in both directions 
at the same time, take a good look at the 


election year farm bill approved by the Sen- 
ate Agriculture Committee. 
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Committee members, in one desirable 
move, adopted the soil-bank plan proposed 
by the administration. The plan is designed 
to bring the output of basic farm crops 
down to a better balance with needs by 
persuading farmers through a new form of 
Government handouts to take part of their 
land out of competitive production. 

But, by an 8-7, a majority of committee 
members turned in exactly the opposite di- 
rection and approved the restoration of 
mandatory price supports pegged at 90 per- 
cent of parity. 

‘These rigid supports, too long continued 
after the war, encouraged overproduction. 
They led farmers to plant wheat, cotton, 
corn, and other basic crops, not for the 
market, but for the Government. The result 
is out in the open for everyone to see— 
urban voters as well as those living on farms, 

The Government now has some $8 billion 
tied up in surplus-farm commodities. The 
Department of Agriculture has been forced 
to rent ships in which to keep wheat, for 
example, because grain elevators and other 
storage bins are filled to overflowing. The 
tremendous oversupply forced down prices. 

These high, mandatory price supports 
were dropped by Congress in 1954 at the urg- 
ing of the administration and replaced by 
a program of flexible supports keyed to sup- 


ply. 

The flexible program, it is true, did not 
arrest a decline in farm prices. Perhaps too 
much store was laid upon the system as a 
short-term measure. It takes time to dis- 
pose of surpluses and check overproduction. 
But just at a time when there were many 
indications that a start toward needed ad- 
justments had been made, howls arose from 
the farm belt that agricultural income was 
sharply declining while the rest of the econ- 
omy was booming. 

So now a majority of the Senate com- 
mittee seeks to exploit the situation by 
offering an absurd bill which, on one hand, 
suggests that farmers should decrease pro- 
duction and, on the other, would encourage 
them to pile up additional surpluses—and 
troubles—for the entire Nation as well as the 
farmers. 

In a letter the other day to Senator AIKEN, 
Republican of Vermont, President Eisen- 
hower said it would be “inconsistent to en- 
act a soll-bank program and, at the same 
time, reestablish production incentives that 
would again fill Government warehouses, 
again depress prices, and thus defeat the 
main object of the soil bank.” 

“Inconsistent” is a pretty fair word to de- 
scribe any such action. “Delirious” is a far 
better one. 

We realize there are political implications 
in the move to restore 90 percent of parity 
price supports. Many Democrats in Con- 
gress are hoping to harvest a crop of votes 
by saying to farmers, “See, we're trying to 
guarantee prosperity for you. Give us your 
votes.” ‘Those Democrats are joined by a 
number of farm-bloc Republicans who fear 
defeat unless they promise as much. 

But President Eisenhower, we're pleased to 
note, recognizes that a high support system 
is wrong economically. He also realizes it 
will guarantee, not prosperity, but that in 
time the Government will be compelled to 
nationalize farming, at least to the extent 
of applying rigid compulsions on the farm- 
er's actions. Moreover, there are indications 
that if Congress finally approves a bill cou- 
pling the soil-bank plan with a return to a 
rigid support system, it will run into a Presi- 
dential veto. 

The President’s stand is sound and coura- 
geous. He won't be a party to political il- 
lusion. Unlike some politicians in Con- 
gress, he knows that trying to turn the clock 
in both directions is an unworkable trick 
which even magicians would not care to 
attempt. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
editorial reads, in part: 

In a letter the other day to Senator AIKEN, 
Republican of Vermont, President Eisenhow- 
er said it would be “inconsistent to enact 
a soil-bank program and, at the same time, 
reestablish production incentives that would 
again fill Government warehouses, again de- 
press prices, and thus defeat the main ob- 
ject of the soil bank.” 

“Inconsistent” is a pretty fair word to de- 
scribe any such action. “Delirious” is a far 
better one. 

These are but a few of the many com- 
ments of observers expressing the point 
of view of the general public in impor- 
tant sections of Florida. They can be 
duplicated by hundreds of observations 
from other parts of my State and the 
Nation, with reference to the wholly in- 
consistent, the wholly extravagant, and 
the wholly meaningless provisions of the 
bill which, on the one hand, would say 
we are going to cut down the production 
of surpluses by the magnificent soil bank 
effort, and, on the other hand; would say 
we are going to have our fingers crossed 
for 2 years while we replenish the sur- 
pluses by restoring 90 percent of parity. 
Mr. President, that simply does not make 
sense. 

I ask the Senate to adopt the amend- 
ment offered by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New Mexico, an amendment 
of which I am a cosponsor, in the hope 
that we can bring the bill back to sanity 
and enact it in such a way that it will 
move in 1 direction, instead of in 2 
different directions at the same time. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr, ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 12 minutes to my friend, the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Namara in the chair). The Senator 
from South Dakota is recognized for 12 
minutes. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment sponsored 
by the Senator from New Mexico, the 
Senator from Florida, and other Sena- 
tors associated with them in their 
amendment which would knock out 90- 
percent price supports for our basic 
crops. 

I should like to say, first of all, it seems 
to me at this stage of the game we should 
be able to get down to some pretty logical 
principles and bases of understanding. 
We have had a tremendous amount of 
verbiage for a long time concerning this 
bill. We have had hearings. We have 
had charts, tables, and statistics. 

It seems to me certain things stand 
out almost irrefutably at this stage of 
the game. The first is that we have tre- 
mendous agricultural surpluses in the 
country, which have made it impossible, 
by the ordinary operation of economic 
laws, to provide the farmer with the 
fair share of the national income, to 
which he is entitled. 

We differ as to why the surpluses were 
created, but, basically and fundamen- 
tally, we must realize that the surpluses 
were connected with the war and the 
peace that followed the war, and one 
way or another, and in many ways, war 
stimulated the demand for farm prod- 
ucts, and peace reduced the demand for 
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farm products. Since millions of farm- 
ers had to act individually and arrive at 
their own individual analysis, they did 
not have the capacity to curtail peace- 
time production to meet the economic 
needs, such as would be possible in the 
field of industry, where a board of di- 
rectors could meet and decide to hold 
down production and reduce the amount 
of goods going into the economy. 

So we have a problem, created not by 
farmers, created not by act of Congress, 
but created by the fact that we were in- 
volved in war and, luckily, we achieved 
an unexpectedly early peace. This is 
one of the great reconstructive peace- 
time problems we have to solve. 

I think two other things stand out. 
For a while we had in this country pro- 
grams for high, rigid, or inflexible price 
supports. I have supported such pro- 
grams. As a supporter of such a pro- 
gram, I am prepared to say they did not 
solve the farm problem. Had they solved 
the farm problem, we woud not be wres- 
tling with the situation today. They did 
not solve the problem because imbedded 
in the legislation which provided for in- 
flexible, rigid, high supports was a for- 
mula which required reduction of acre- 
age when there was a visible surplus at 
hand. 

While we continued to hold price sup- 
ports at fairly high levels under rigid 
supports, we continued to receive reduc- 
tions of acreage. When the two are 
added together, we see why the farmer 
could not make both ends meet. 

Much has been said about fiexible price 
supports. The Senator from New Mexico, 
when he was Secretary of Agriculture, 
was one of the fathers of that idea. He 
believed in it. Secretary Brannan came 
along, in the series of Secretaries of Agri- 
culture who followed, and he believed in 
flexible price supports and advocated 
them to Congress. Some great farm or- 
ganizations have supported them; others 
opposed them. But I am prepared to 
say from the record that flexible price 
supports have also failed. Just as rigid 
price supports, of and by themselves, did 
not solve the farm problem, neither did 
the so-called flexible price supports. 
They failed because imbedded in the 
same basic piece of legislation is a re- 
quirement for reduction of acreage at 
high price supports and also at lower 
price supports, if a determination is made 
on the basis of visible supply that sur- 
pluses are in existence. Obviously, when 
farmers need more money, they are not 
going to be helped by providing for flexi- 
ple price supports on a basis that gives 
them less money per unit for the prod- 
ucts they produce than would be avail- 
able to them under the terms of our 
committee bill. 

So we come to the basic argument of 
the Senator from Florida and the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. They contend 
we would be going in the two directions 
at the same time if there is retained in 
the same bill a provision for a soil bank 
and high price supports. Our oppo- 
nents contend they will work against 
each other. 

I believe those generalizations are fal- 
lacious. 

I believe the intriguing phrasemaking 
of the swivel-chair farmers who sit at 
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editorial desks in Florida, and turn out 
this sort of mumbo-jumbo procedure, are 
sincere, but they are entirely ignorant of 
the general agricultural problems of the 
country. I think they are looking at this 
situation from the point of view of fruit 
and vegetable production in Florida and 
assuming that what is true in Florida is 
true elsewhere. It is not true in the 
Middle West. It is not true in the Deep 
South. It is not true in many different 
sections of the country. Farmers today 
in many areas of the country need higher 
prices and expanded margins of net in- 
come. 

Let us analyze the argument. Is there 
any validity to be found in the statement 
that a soil bank and price supports work 
against each other? I cannot find a 
scintilla of basis or evidence in that pre- 
vailing argument, which continues to be 
presented by those opposing 90-percent 
price supports. 

Let me point out that the evidence is 
abundant that the annual production of 
farm products in this country is tied toa 
great many other factors other than the 
price level for the products. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed as a part of my remarks a 
series of charts which point out that 
there is no real, stable relationship what- 
soever between the total annual produc- 
tion of wheat, corn, oats, and barley, and 
the particular price level that may obtain, 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Does the level of price have a significant 
effect on total planted acreage? That is the 
contention of those favoring flexible price 
supports. If the contention is unfounded 
this mistake will force many of our farmers 
out of business. 


Wheat: Planted acreage and price received by 
farmers, United States 


pinid | Average 

> Tre- 

Crop years 3 ceived by 
acres) ee 


Source: Agricultural Marketing Service. 


Corn: Planted acreage and price received by 
farmers, United States 


pt Average 
Crop years acreage 1 
(thousand oa y 
5 5 farmers 
106, 112 $0. 536 
99, 787 - 601 
S 90, 306 1. 353 


Source: Agricultural Marketing Service, 


Barley: Planted acreage and price received by 
farmers, United States 

piana | Average 

Crop years acreage 3 

RR (thousand r aT 

acres, 

13, 689 $0. 409 
13, 889 457 
m 14, 451 1. 121 


Source: Agricultural Marketing Service, 
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Oats: Planted acreage and price received by 
farmers, United States 


Average 
Bereago ceived by 

(thousand farmers 
acres) 


Average 


Crop years 


43, 415 $0. 305 
41,749 350 
, 204 «74 


Source: Agricultural Marketing Service. 
SUMMATION 

Wheat and corn: Total planted acres 
lower during years of high prices. 

Oats and barley: Total planted acres some - 
what higher during periods of higher prices, 

Point: What does it prove? Nothing. 
Farm statistics do not support theories that 
a cause-and-effect relationship exists in con- 
nection with the planting habits of farmers 
and the price which they receive for their 
farm product. 

There is even doubt on the part of those 
who propose that flexible price supports be 
retained that you can induce farmers to 
curb production by lowering prices. 

This fact was brought home to members 
of the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry last autumn when that committee took 
to the field for hearings. A farm leader; 
an active and intelligent farmer; who came 
before our committee proposing that fiex- 
ible-price supports be allowed to continue 
in effect confessed that insofar as his own 
farming operations were concerned that he 
planted every acre of his farm he could— 
regardless of price—and went on to opine 
that nearly all farmers do the same thing. 

Thus it cannot be said that lower price 
supports will have an appreciable effect on 
the accumulation of surpluses by Commodity 
Credit Corporation. The only sure and 
certain result is lower income to farmers. 


Wheat: Acreage allotment and price 
reduction 
— T—-—-—— a G G 


Acreage 
Year | allotment | Support | Percent 


OGOS price | support | Parity 
19054. 62, 000, 000 82. 24 90 2. 49 
1955. 55, 000, 000 2.08 8744 2. 52 
1956 55, 000, 000 1. 81 76 2. 38 


Source: Commodity Stabilization Service, U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture. 

A system of flexible-price supports coupled 
with severe acreage reductions signal fail- 
ure to many of our Nation’s farmers; espe- 
cially young veteran farmers who entered 
the business after the close of World War II. 


Corn; Acreage allotment and price reduction 
{In millions] 


Planted 
Acreage| acreage | Total 


Year allot- com- | planted Support 


ment | mercial | acreage 


(acres) area | (acres) 
(acres) 
Percent 
. 46.9 56.9 82.4 | 1.62 90 
1058. 40. 8 56.0 81.6 | 1.58 87 
1986......- 43.3] 156.0] 1815] 1. 40 81 


Transitional parity. 

Source: Commodity Stabilization Service, U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture. 

In 1953 wheat farmers planted 78 million 
acres. The next year under acreage allot- 
ments they were restricted to 62 million 
acres and during the past 2 years to an 
allotment of 55 million acres. At the same 
time supports were dropped from $2.24 per 


1956 


bushel to the announced support price for 
1956 of $1.81 per bushel. 

The situation with regard to corn is the 
same except for the fact that farmers have 
not been required to abide by acreage allot- 
ments, although the support price for corn 
has shown a drop from $1.62 to $1.40 per 
bushel. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, there is 
another reason why their argument falls 
when they tell us the soil bank and 90- 
percent price supports will not work well 
together. Actually from the standpoint 
of farmers deciding whether to enter the 
soil bank, it does not make much differ- 
ence, from the standpoint of whether the 
farmer is going to go into the soil bank, 
whether the price of his product is sup- 
ported at this level or some other level. 
The basic law provides that, as an in- 
centive to induce the farmer to go into 
the soil bank, he shall receive slightly 
more in net income than he would have 
received had he cropped his land and 
sold his products. 

We should all remember that the soil 
bank payment is tied to price supports. 

So, for the sake of argument, for the 
sake of showing whether or not the two 
programs will work consistently together, 
it does not make any great difference 
whether the farmer gets $1 for a cer- 
tain product or, assuming this price for 
the sake of argument, 50 cents for a 
certain product. Either way, to induce 
the farmer to go into the soil bank, the 
Government will have to give him in 
net returns more than he would have re- 
ceived, whether he would have sold his 
product for a dollar, under a program 
of high-price supports, or for 50 cents, 
which might be the price under a flexible 
price-suport level. The inducement is 
there just the same. The soil bank can 
work as effectively with high-price sup- 
ports as it can with flexible price sup- 
ports. 

So all our friends contrive to do if 
they succeed in reducing the price levels 
is to reduce the prices farmers will re- 
ceive for that portion of the land which 
they actually do crop. It has nothing 
to do with the totality of production. 
It has nothing to do with how much 
they are going to retire. They propose 
to induce the farmers to reduce the 
total amount of land available to them 
by paying more than they would have 
received as net income by producing on 
the land. We propose the same. 

On this side of the argument, we also 
propose to pay them for the crops they 
do raise a price high enough to enable 
them to solve their problems and meet 
the costs caused by the present price 
squeeze. 

There is the difference. 

There is no basis for saying the two 
cannot operate together. As a matter 
of fact, I believe, and I have as much 
right to my hypothesis as they have 
to theirs, because we are both taking a 
look into the future, I believe with high- 
price supports there would be wider par- 
ticipation in the soil bank than there 
would be with the low-price supports 
that our opponents advocate. 

I believe that for two reasons. In the 
first place, automatically, the farmer 
would receive more per acre for his re- 
tired acreage in the acreage reserve un- 
der high price supports than he would 
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receive under low price supports, Be- 
cause we are a price tag conscious peo- 
ple, the fact that farmers would get a 
bigger average rental per acre under a 
high price support program I think 
would attract more of them to go into 
the program than if they were forced to 
take a lower price for the same acres. 
In addition to that, if we make it pos- 
sible for farmers to operate profitably by 
having high price supports on this basis, 
if we make it possible for them to op- 
erate profitably on the acreage they do 
farm, there will be more inducement for 
them to go into the soil bank and play 
the law of averages instead of trying 
to farm the whole land in the hope that 
they will hit the jackpot every year. 
Without reasonably high prices for 
the products raised on the acres they do 
farm, we force farmers to overwork 
their total acres, in the hope that every- 
thing will be optimum—the right amount 
of rain, the proper temperature, a com- 
parative lack of surpluses in the market, 
good prices, and that everything will 
work out—absence of insect and absence 
of plagues. Mr. President, a farmer is 
forced to resort to such tactics of des- 
peration, when prices get too low. I 
have already referred to tables, which 
show dramatically that when prices are 
lower, the farmers produce from a larger 
or greater number of acres than they do 
when prices are higher. That is true 
because the cost of maintaining a fam- 
ily—including the cost of clothes and 
food and educating children—and also 
the cost of machinery and insurance and 
repairs, remain relatively constant. 
Those costs either are stable or they are 
increasing. So when the price per unit 
is reduced, ultimately the farmer is com- 
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pelled to mine the soil and to contribute 
to the totality of the great surplus which 
plagues us and perplexes us as we try 
to find the solution to the farm problem. 

In addition, Mr. President, other fac- 
tors have contributed to our national 
surpluses. The farmer is not alone re- 
sponsible for the current burdensome 
surpluses. They are partly the result 
of national wartime policies and objec- 
tives, and individual farmers invested 
heavily in machinery and other improve- 
ments to meet those objectives. 

First. At the request of his Govern- 
ment the farmer increased his produc- 
tion of wheat to feed our wartime mili- 
tary services and our Allies. 

Second. In 1948, the second highest 
wheat producing year—1,295,000,000 
bushels—we exported 504 million bush- 
els, a great portion of which went into 
foreign aid channels to allies and former 
enemies whose productive potential had 
suffered wartime damages, 

Third. After 1948 the Government’s 
need for wheat for foreign-aid programs 
decreased—1949, 299 million bushels— 
and domestic production tapered off. 

Fourth. In June 1950, we became in- 
volved in the Korean war. Farmers 
were again asked to increase production 
to meet known domestic and foreign re- 
quirements and to provide additional 
production for requirements which can- 
not be clearly anticipated in a war which 
at any time could have erupted into a 
global conflict. In 1951 our exports of 
wheat reached a post-World War II high 
of 475 million bushels. Asked by the 
Government to increase production even 
further, wheat farmers planted 1,299,- 
000,000 acres in-1952—318 million acres 
more than the previous year. 


Wheat: Supply and disappearance, United States, 1935-55 1 
[Million bushels} 


Supply 


Year beginning July 


47 
E 


35 800 

35| 805 

1| 958 

© 1,073 

1| ‘992 

15} 3] 1,098 
maj 4) 1,331 
900 11.601 
844 136 15599 
1,060} 42 1,419 
1. 108] 2 1.380 
1.182 © | 15252 
1.350 (@ | 1,443 
1.28 11,402 
1009} 2 1,408 
1,019 12 1, 456 
981 32 1,409 
1.20 21| 1576 
1.100 6j 1,737 
970} 41.876 
9168 4| 1,941 


1 Includes flour and other products in terms of wheat. 


2 Excludes im 


Includes food use at home and abroad. 


Used in United States 


420 4| 3 669 
492 10 3 702 
494 100 3 805 
497 107 3 823 
488 45| 4 712 
489 aj 4 713 
487 — 8 4 700 
523 B| 6 982 
533 43{ 3] 1,282 
533 1444 4 1,140 
494 301 4 1.289 
504 307 4] 1,168 
484 486 4] 1.247 
477 5044 4] 1,185 
488 29| 4 983 
489 366 4 1. 060 
492 475| 4] 1,153 
485 4} 1.014 
484 4 835 
483 4 885 
481 4 986 


of wheat for milling in bond and exports as flour. 


his is the residual figure, after all other disappearance is accounted for. It has been assumed roughly to represent 
feed, but in 1953-54 the residual at 61 million was less than the 69 million represented as fed on farms where grown, 
and in 1954-55 the 32 million was below the 56 million represented as fed on farms where grown. 

Actual exports, including exports for civilian feeding under the military supply program. 

* Less than 500,000 bushels. 


1 preliminary. 
* Tentative estimates. 
October estimate. 


Source: Agriculture Outlook Charts, November 1955, U. 8. Department of Agriculture, 


America can be proud it had the pro- 
ductive capacity to assume so much of 


the world’s needs for food and fiber dur- 
ing troublesome times. But, how were 
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the increased production goals accom- 
plished? Not by mysterious mumbo- 
jumbo. Rather, by hard work and by 
increased capital expenditures for land 
and machinery. More units of produc- 
tion for each farmer became the national 
goal and the individual farmer’s pledge. 

In 1940 each farmer was producing 
food and fiber for 10.81 persons. By 1952 
he was producing for over 18. 


Persons supported by production of 1 farm- 
worker, United States, 1820-1954 


Persons supported per Tetal 
farm worker Total United 
farm States 
employ- pu- 
ment at ion 
July 1! 
Millions | Millions 
— 3. . 28 2.4 0.6 
1830 3.76 24 3.3 12.9 
1840 3.72 23 4.4 17,1 
1850. 3.97 2¹ 5.7 23.3 
1860. 4.06 47 7.3 31.5 
1870 4.64 50 8.0 39.9 
1880. 4.48 09 10.1 50. 3 
1890. 4. 69 -08 11.7 63.1 
1900 5.23 72 12.8 76.1 
1910. 6.05 .02 13.6 92.4 
1920. 6. 84 43 13.4 106.5 
1930. 8. 77 +98 12.5 123.1 


1 Includes persons in our military forces in this country 
and abroad, Data published currently in Changes in 
Farm Production and Efficiency (ARS). 
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Persons supported by production of 1 farm- 
worker, United States, 1820-1954—Con. 


Persons supported per Total 
farm 9 Re Total United 


Year farm States 


Millions | Millions 
11. 5 


-36 0 132.1 

-99 10.7 133.4 
1.16 10.5 134.9 
1.45 10.4 136.7 
1.36 10.2 138.4 
1.82 10.0 139.9 
1,92 10.3 141.4 
1.52 10.4 144.1 
1.69 10.4 146. 6 
1.49 10.0 149.2 
1.79 9.3 151.7 
1.88 9.0 154.4 
1. 44 8.7 157.0 
1.48 8.6 159. 7 
1. 72 8.5 162. 4 


The farmer had to increase his use of 
machinery to meet production require- 
ments. In 1949 farmers had 1.5 million 
tractors in use; by 1953, 4.4 million. 
The farmer increased his use of trucks 
from a little over a million in 1940 to 2.6 
million in 1954. During the same period 
the use of grain combines grew from 
190,000 to nearly a million and corn 
pickers from 110,000 to 660,000. 


Specified machines on farms, United States, Jan. 1, 1940-56 1 


In thousands 
Farms 
Year lee Automo- Motor- | with milk- Grain Corn 
of steam) es trucks ing ma- f combines pickers 
thines 
34,144 21,047 175 190 110 
4, 330 1, 095 210 225 120 
4, 670 1, 160 255 275 130 
4,350 1 275 320 138 
4. 185 1. 885 300 345 146 
24,148 21,490 2 365 375 168 
4. 250 1, 550 440 420 203 
4,350 1. 700 525 465 236 
4, 225 1, 900 575 535 299 
4, 290 2,065 610 620 372 
24,199 3 2, 207 2636 2714 2 456 
4, 280 2,310 655 810 522 
4, 350 2,410 686 887 588 
4, 400 2, 550 715 918 615 
4,450 2, 650 730 950 640 
4, 500 2. 750 740 960 660 


1 Facts for Industry reports of the Bureau of the Census, annual registrations of motor vehicles, and results of 
surveys were used in 8 estimates for years and machines not covered by census reports. 


Census of Agriculture. 
3 inary. 


Source: Data published currently in Changes in Farm 


In the period from 1940 to 1954 the 
average value of machinery per farm 
worker grew from $229 to $1,881. 

Average real estate investment per 
farm worker during the same period 
went from $2,461 to $9,253. 


Average value per worker of assets used in 


production * 
7 Machin- Real 
Year ery Stato Other Total 


$2, 461 $820 | 33,510 
2 614 911 37 
2971 1, 228 4, 555 
3, 370 1, 667 5, 484 
3, 935 1,819 6, 242 
4, 531 1, 878 6, 967 
5, 230 1, 970 7.770 
5673| 2.253 8, 538 
6,030} 2.850 9, 459 
6,282 | 2.750 10,065 
6,383 | 2.500 10, 267 
7,825 | 3,267 12.558 
8, 881 3. 896 14, 524 
9, 067 3, 541 14, 488 
8,800 3,220 14.009 
9,253 3.255 14,380 


! Assets include farm real estate less value of dwelling, 
crops on hand, livestock, machinery and equipment less 
6D percent of the value of automobiles, and demand 
deposits used for production. 

Source: Agriculture Outlook Charts, November 1955, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Sensus dates Jan, 1, 1945; Apr. 1, 1940, and 1950. 
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Mr. President, I think the soil-bank 
provision is the great new contribution 
and the great new addition that we have 
needed to add either to flexible price sup- 
ports or to rigid price supports, in order 
to give the farmer a reasonable income 
during this adjustment period following 
the period of war, and leading back to 
a period of peace. In my opinion, during 
that period, rigid supports will work 
better than flexible supports. I urge the 
defeat of the Anderson-Holland amend- 
ment. I urge support of the full 2-year 
continuation of 90 percent price supports 
as provided in our committee bill. 

In addition, if the soil bank works as 
well as all of us hope it will, the matter 
of price supports will shrink into com- 
parative insignificance, because then 
there will be received in the market 
place, as a result of the various provisions 
included in the bill, sufficient income 
for the farm family to place that family 
in a parity position. But if, during the 
first few years of operation of the soil- 
bank plan—during the first 2 years, as 
provided in the bill—it does not operate 
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as well for some segments of the country 
or for some crop or for some group of 
farmers as its most enthusiastic advo- 
cates envision, then we shall have pro- 
vided for farm income, in the form of 
90 percent price supports, to keep the 
farmer and his family from plunging 
upon the disastrous shoals of insolvency. 
We need as a minimum these 2 full years 
of continued 90 percent price supports. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). The time 
yielded to the Senator from South Da- 
kota has expired. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. CARLSON]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kansas is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, once 
again we are discussing the question of 
rigid, high price supports as contrasted 
with flexible price supports. I wish to 
discuss this question from the angle of 
the wheat growers of the Nation. 

Frankly, Mr. President, I do not think 
it will make a bushel’s difference in the 
amount of production of winter wheat 
this year, whether we have high, rigid 
price supports or whether we have flex- 
ible price supports. In my opinion, 
enactment of the bill today, including 
the soil-bank provisions, will not reduce 
the production of wheat in the winter- 
wheat area; and that is one of the prob- 
lems we are facing. 

Mr. President, the winter wheat has 
already been planted. Based on the 
historic production, we shall raise as 
much wheat this year as we did last 
year; and our surplus has increased 
a billion bushels, 1 

It is a very serious problem. I believe 
that we need, not necessarily 2 years, as 
provided in the Senate bill, but some 
period of transition from the present 
flexible price-support program to the 
soil-bank program. 

If the proponents of the soil bank, who 
are so enthusiastically in favor of it, 
have confidence that it will do what they 
say it will do, then in my opinion we 
should have a period of 1 year in which 
to make the transition from rigid or high 
price supports, so that the farmers in the 
wheat-growing sections can obtain some 
benefit. 

I challenge any Member of the Sen- 
ate to stand on this floor and say that 
the farmers in the winter-wheat belt 
of the Nation will receive any benefit 
from the soil-bank program this year, 
unless they plow under their growing- 
wheat crop. I live in a wheat-growing 
section, and I simply do not believe that 
the farmers who have a prospective 
wheat crop will plow it under in order to 
obtain benefits which will amount to 60 
or 70 percent of the productive value of 
the crop. 

So, Mr. President, I sincerely hope that 
the Senate will give favorable considera- 
tion to the amendment I have offered, 
when that amendment comes before the 
Senate, namely, the amendment propos- 
ing that wheat be handled on a commod- 
ity-by-commodity basis. That is a solu- 
tion to which we shall have to come, in 
connection with this program. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 7 minutes to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY] is recognized for 7 minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
should like to register strong objection to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the 
so-called flexible price-support amend- 
ment, versus the provisions of title I. 

In the beginning, let me say that I have 
great respect for the Senator from New 
Mexico; and in regard to many areas of 
the bill, he and I are in full agreement, 
However, I am in sharp disagreement 
with what has been proposed in terms 
of striking out title I. 

First of all, I wish to correct the rec- 
ord in regard to certain terminology. I 
hear it said that 90 percent of parity 
price supports are firm and rigid. Mr. 
President, they are no more firm and 
rigid than are 75-percent price supports. 
A price-support level is established for a 
crop year. I should like to have those 
who are proponents of lower price sup- 
ports—and that is what Senators favor 
or advocate when they propose to strike 
out title I—explain to other Senators 
how 175-percent price supports can be 
less rigid than 90-percent price supports. 
The only difference between the two is 15 
percentage points in the income of the 
farmers, 15 percentage points in the 
parity-index income, 

As the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER] has said, to adopt the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New Mexico 
will mean a substantial drop in cash in- 
come for the farmers this crop year. If 
there is any year during which the farm- 
ers need help, it is this year, this imme- 
diate period. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, I think 
the issue can be boiled down to the 
question of whether we want effective 
price supports or whether we want in- 
effective price supports. I think the is- 
sue is whether we want workable price 
supports of 90 percent, or whether we 
want collapsible price supports, under 
the Benson formula. The supports un- 
der the Benson formula are not flexible 
price supports; instead, they are col- 
lapsible. The sooner we label them for 
what they are, the better off we shall 
be. 

I would say that some of the state- 
ments which have been made are not 
exactly in line with the facts in con- 
nection with the agricultural price-sup- 


port program. For example, it has been 


stated here that if we have a 90 percent 
price-support program, along with the 
soil bank, we shall be running in opposite 
directions. 

Mr. President, the truth of the matter 
is that the benefit payments under a soil 
bank program, as that program is re- 
quested by the administration, are to 
be on a voluntary basis. The whole idea 
is that we would have benefits. suffi- 
ciently large to encourage participation 
in the soil bank. In the bill, there is no 
provision of compulsion insofar as the 
soil bank is concerned. The benefit pay- 
ment will be designed, according to the 
Agricultural Marketing Service—and 
let me say that I hold in my hand a 
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bulletin published only a day or so ago, 
for advance notice to the county agri- 
cultural committees—to be 50 percent 
of the loan level. So when a Senator 
votes to cut price supports, he votes to 
cut the benefits under the soil bank pro- 
visions; and when he votes to cut the 
benefits under the soil bank provisions, 
he votes to cut participation; and when 
he votes to cut participation, he votes to 
increase acreage; and when he votes to 
increase acreage, he votes to increase 
production; and when he votes to in- 
crease production, he votes to lower 
prices. That is the sequence. 

Mr. President, the bulletin to which 
I refer comes from the Department of 
Agriculture, and in the bulletin the ben- 
efits of the soil bank are explained as 
follows: 

Based on approximately 90 percent sup- 
ports and optional parity. 


The Department of Agriculture’s own 
bulletin bases its information to the 
farmer committees on 90 percent of par- 
ity, because this Government does not 
dare go to the farmers and say that it 
is going to give soil bank benefits on 
the basis of 75 percent of parity. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Not at this time. 
My time is limited. 

The reason we need 90 percent price 
supports is to have income for what is 
produced, so that there will be benefit 
payments under the soil bank when 
many acres are taken out of production, 
to the point where benefit payments will 
really be meaningful and encourage par- 
ticipation. 

Some further points need to be made. 
The Senator from Florida has said, with 
respect to corn, that all the corn farm- 
ers have been doing is selling their corn 
to the Government. There is only 
slightly more than a 3-months’ corn 
supply. Representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture testified before our 
committee that the supply of corn was 
so short that they could not put it under 
a set-aside. There is no surplus of corn 
that is meaningful. If there is, the De- 
partment representatives lied to us in 
the committee. Let us call it by the 
proper name. It is a bald-faced lie if 
corn cannot be put under a set-aside. 
It is a bald-faced lie if one says there is 
a monstrous surplus. As a matter of 
fact, the Government is not overloaded 
with corn. In 1952 there was less than 
144 months’ supply of corn left, under 
90 percent support. 

I listened with considerable interest 
to quotations from newspapers in Mi- 
ami—a great agricultural center. Those 
statements said that there was incon- 
sistency. There was a letter from the 
President to the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. Arren], in which the President 
said it was inconsistent to expect pro- 
duction incentives when adopting a soil 
bank. What production incentives? 
Under 90 percent of parity there are 
acreage allotments. We have cut back 
wheat acreage almost 23 million acres; 
cotton almost 10 million acres; corn 
almost 13 million acres. When we have 
90 percent of parity we have production 
controls, and when we have 75 percent 
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of parity there are the same production 
controls. The difference between lower 
price support and 90 percent price sup- 
port is price, or income. In either case 
there are the same production controls. 
No one can prove to the contrary. I 
challenge anyone to prove that with 
lower price supports there is less pro- 
duction control. 

We find that under firm, adequate 
price supports from 1952 to 1955, the 
price of peanuts was up 6 percent; bur- 
ley tobacco, up 8 percent; wool, up 17 
percent. The only one down was cot- 
ton, at 11 percent. 

With sliding scale price supports, bar- 
ley was down 36 percent, cottonseed 
down 38 percent, flaxseed down 26 per- 
cent, grain sorghums down 43 percent. 
The record is replete with examples 
showing that when we have collapsible 
price supports—and let us call them 
what they are—the price goes down. 
The word flexible“ is too nice a word 
to be used for the kind of propaganda 
which is being sent out. The Benson 
price support schedule is collapsible. 

I heard one Senator suggest that 
fertilizer might be included in the pro- 
gram as a possible basis for soil bank 
payments. Fertilizer can be included, 
no matter what the price support level 
is. The truth is that the lower the price 
is, the more fertilizer is used, to obtain 
more production, in order to obtain more 
income. 

The record is perfectly clear. When 
we reduced price supports on oats by 22 
percent, from 1952 to 1955, production 
went up 30 percent. When we reduced 
price supports on soybeans by 20 percent, 
production went up 30 percent. 

When the support level for flaxseed 
went down 23 percent, production went 
up by 42 percent. If the programs 
worked as they should, much of the talk 
about support levels would be unneces- 
sary. 

The whole objective of the flexible 
support program, supposedly, was 100 
percent in the market place. If the pro- 
ducer gets 100 percent in the market 
place under flexible price supports, how 
does that help our world trade position, 
as compared with 90 percent? ‘The 
price of the commodity at 100 percent 
in the market place is the same, whether 
it is under 75 percent or 90 percent price 
supports. The administration says it is 
for 100 percent in the market place. If 
we have 100 percent in the market place, 
is that not an incentive for production? 
Are there not the same problems in in- 
ternational trade? These trade argu- 
ments are beyond the point, if we really 
believe in 100 percent in the market 
place. 

I understand why the public is of the 
mind that was indicated earlier by ref- 
erence to editorial columns. The public 
has been misled. It has been propa- 
gandized. The Secretary of Agriculture 
has been sending letters to Senators. 
The Senator from Vermont (Mr, AIKEN] 
made public a letter from the Secretary 
of Agriculture, Mr. Benson, offering to 
freeze cotton acreage for 2 years and 
keep supports at high levels if the man- 
datory 90 percent provision were dropped 
from the farm bill. In other words, 
there would be no acreage reduction, 
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even though the program requires acre- 
age reduction. If only we vote against 
90 percent price supports, the price sup- 
port on cotton will be 85 to 87 per- 
cent, 

Any little deal to divide our ranks. 
I charge that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has been lobbying Members of Con- 
gress. He has been making deal after 
deal on commodity after commodity, in- 
cluding cotton and corn. 

I charge him with being guilty of un- 
principled action. He talks about want- 
ing to control production, but he is will- 
ing to freeze acreage allotments this year 
in order to attract some Senators away 
from the 90 percent support schedule. 

This question involves the difference 
between money in the pocket and a col- 
lapsing farm economy. I am opposed to 
collapsible price supports. I am for fair, 
effective, 90 percent supports. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
yield 8 minutes to the able Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, this 
is not an easy question. It is a difficult 
question. I presume that one can take 
a given set of facts and prove one thing, 
and someone else can take the same set 
of facts and prove something else. 

One of the things I have never been 
able quite to understand is why we do not 
take the position that the farmer ought 
to have 100 percent of parity instead of 
90 percent. If the farmer is entitled to 
parity, why should it not be 100 percent 
instead of 90 percent? Why is 90 per- 
cent so sacred? Why do we select the 
figure 90 percent? My position is that 
the farmer ought to have 100 percent of 
parity or more, but he ought to have it in 
the free market place. 

If we are to enact legislation guaran- 
teeing the farmer parity, or making cer- 
tain by legislation that he has it, it seems 
to me that we ought to be talking about 
100 percent. 

Let us review for a moment the history 
of this legislation. The first act was 
passed in 1938. At that time parity was 
set at from 52 to 75 percent. That was 
under a Democratic administration, and 
a Democratic President. 

Then World War II came along, and 
the act was.changed to 90 percent of 
parity, to remain at 90 percent during 
the entire war period and 2 years there- 
after. The purpose during the 2 years 
thereafter, as well as during the war, was 
to increase production. 

I do not think there is any question 
that production was increased, but the 
law was written on the basis that auto- 
inatically, 2 years after the end of the 
war, the price-support level would go 
back to from 52 to 75 percent of parity. 

We have been operating under 90 per- 
cent of parity since about 1941, except 
for last year, with respect to the crops 
which were harvested last year. Of the 
6 basics, all were at 90 percent except 3, 
I think. I believe wheat was 82 percent; 
corn was at 87 percent; and peanuts at 
88 percent. Cotton and tobacco were at 
90 percent. Noone can make me believe 
that the difference between 82 percent 
and 90 percent on corn and the differ- 
ence between 87 percent and 90 percent 

on wheat has much to do with the whole 
subject. The answer is that we have 
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huge surpluses. Not only do we have 


huge surpluses, but also the prospect of 


huge farm production in the future. 
That is what has pressed down prices. 

The able Senator from Minnesota said 
a moment ago that there was on hand 
only a 3-months’ supply of corn. I am 
sure he was talking about what the Gov- 
ernment owns and not about the hun- 
dreds of millions of bushels owned by the 
farmers which are now on hand with the 
farmers in their granaries. I am sure he 
was talking about the corn the Govern- 
ent owns. 

Mr. ELLENDER. All of it. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana says all of it. I 
rather doubt that, though. In any event, 
the purpose of the 90-percent provision 
was to increase production. I am sure 
all of us are agreed that we have too 
much production. If that is so, how 
can anyone say that we do not have too 
much production and at the same time 
say we must have a soil bank, which will 
reduce production? How can anyone 
have his cake and eat it, too? 

How can anyone out of one corner of 
the mouth say we do not have too great 
a surplus, that the production is not too 
big, and that we must have 90 percent 
of parity or 100 percent of parity, or 
whatever it is, and out of the other cor- 
ner of his mouth say that we will have 
to reduce production by adopting the 
soil-bank provision which everyone 
seems to favor. I do not believe we have 
the solution to this problem at all. The 
solution to the problem is in more pro- 
duction, in more uses for agricultural 
products. That is what we will eventu- 
ally have to have if we are to solve the 
problem. 

As a result of World War II and the 
Korean war and high supports, we have 
built up huge surpluses. We have a ma- 
chine capable of producing huge supplies, 
We must find some way to protect the 
farmer in his income. 

My best judgment is that we ought to 
give the so-called flexible plan a chance 
to work. The other plan has not worked. 
It has resulted in low prices. We have 
had 90-percent supports since 1941, ex- 
cept on the 2 crops I named, and that 
was true only last year. One of them is 
off 2 percent and the other is off 8 or 9 
percent. The other plan has not worked. 
Therefore, we should give the flexible 
plan a chance to work, and adopt the soil 
bank, which will reduce production. It 
certainly can be put into effect on corn 
this year, and on many other products. 

Let us give the flexible plan a chance 
to work. I am a farmer, I farm. I 
know how destructive low prices are. I 
talked to the man in charge of my farm 
a few minutes ago. He sold 51 hogs this 
week. I know what prices he obtained. 

I cannot quite make up my mind that 
we should adopt a plan under which the 
farmer will be selling to the Government. 
I would like to see us do something to 
bring about an increase of price in the 
market place, because it is not sound 
economy to have a plan, either for the 
farmer or the manufacturer, or the can- 
dlestickmaker, under which taxpayers 
are going to buy the surplus. 

In all fairness to the farmers it should 
be said that they borrow on their crops— 
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that is on the six basics, at least—at 
whatever the parity is. That is the basis 
on which they borrow their money. 
They either pay the loans off or deliver 
the grains to the Government. They are 
really not getting something for nothing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Indiana has 
expired, 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, may 
I have 2 additional minutes? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
2 additional minutes to the Senator from 
Indiana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Indiana is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Government 
does not lose anything except when the 
surpluses are accumulated by the Gov- 
ernment and the Government has to sell 
them at a lesser price than it cost the 
Government when it took the commodi- 
ties over from the farmer. Then of 
course it costs the taxpayer money, but 
only then. The present plan has worked 
fairly well. I shall vote for the flexible 
plan because I believe we ought to give it 
a chance. I believe the problem is one 
of cutting production and eliminating 
the huge surpluses. In that way the 
farmer will have 100 percent or more in 
the market place. 

Another thing we must do, if we wish 
to do something worth while, is to find 
new ways and means of using farm 
products in industry. We need greater 
consumption at higher prices. The 
farmer does not particularly care about 
the price. He want dollars, It takes an 
X amount of dollars to run a farm and to 
show a profit, just as it does in business. 

Therefore the farmer is interested in 
dollars. He is interested in enough to 
pay all expenses and have a little profit 
left over. That is what he wants. He 
would like to get it in the free market. 
I am not allwise. I do not believe 
any other Member of the Senate is, 
either. We have tried 90 percent since 
1941, and we have created huge sur- 
pluses. Now let us try the flexible plan. 
Let us try to get the farmers to cooperate 
in any governmental action we take, by 
way of reducing their production until 
we can get the farmers on a sound basis. 
That is what I want. Let us do that until 
we can get them a price in the market 
place that is 100 percent or more of 
parity. Then let us do something which 
I am sure we can do and that is to find 
new uses for farm products, other than 
for food purposes. Then we will be doing 
something constructive for the farmers. 
Let us not do something for political rea- 
sons. The farmers of Indiana are di- 
vided on this question, as I know farmers 
are divided in other States. I know we 
are all sincere and conscientious about 
it, but let us not hurt the farmer. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 15 minutes to the junior Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I am 
sure we all agree that on occasions in 
this great body a sort of sense of futility 
in debate tends to muzzle many of us, 
ried matter how important the issue may 

e. 

In spite of that fact, I have a few 

observations I wish to make in regard 
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to the whole subject of farm legislation, 
and in particular with reference to the 
90 percent support program contrasted 
with the flexible program, which is be- 
ing advocated by the administration, 
spearheaded by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

I do not suppose any one of us would 
contend that we have the last word on 
the farm problem. I.do not know the 
Secretary of Agriculture. So far as I 
recall, I have never met him. I cer- 
tainly have no prejudice against him as 
a human being. Nothwithstanding his 
persistent advocacy of a program of 
flexibility, I doubt whether he would 
contend that he himself has the last 
word on the farm problem, I have been 
a Member of this body for many years 
when agricultural legislation has been 
before it for consideration. I was in the 
Senate when the original McNary- 
Haugen bill was under consideration. It 
was adopted by Congress, only to be 
vetoed by President Coolidge. I then did 
not regard the McNary-Haugen bill as a 
perfect measure, or the final solution 
of the farm problem. I voted for it be- 
cause it was the best thing offered at 
that time, and because we had a choice 
between that and nothing. We got noth- 
ing, because of a Presidential veto. 

I have supported the 90 percent of 
parity basis for farm supports whenever 
I have had an opportunity or choice be- 
tween that and flexibility, although I 
voted in the beginning for a measure 
which contained the flexible theory, be- 
cause it was the best thing offered then, 
and the only thing we had offered to us. 

Reference has been made by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. ANDERSON] a former distinguished 
Secretary of Agriculture, for whom I 
have the greatest respect and affection 
and personal regard, about the results of 
the 80th Congress. 

I recall that Congress and I recall the 
election of 1948. I happened to be the 
nominee for Vice President of the United 
States in 1948, and in all my speeches 
throughout the Middle West, the entire 
farm belt, and everywhere else, I favored 
the program of 90 percent of parity. 
There are Members of this body who 
heard me make that statement over and 
over again in the campaign of 1948. 

To the surprise of a great many per- 
sons in the United States the Democratic 
ticket was elected that year, and I be- 
came Vice President. Shortly thereafter, 
I believe in 1949, or possibly it was 
1950—I have not looked up the date—I 
was called on to vote in a case of a tie, 
and I untied the tie vote in behalf of 
90 percent of parity and stated at the 
time my reasons therefor. I had cam- 
paigned all over the country in behalf 
of 90 percent of parity, and while I did 
not enter into any argument about it in 
my brief statement when I untied the 
tie vote, I did refer to the fact that I had 
espoused that principle and program 
and that, of course, I would vote for it, 
having been elected. 

Mr. President, I am opposed to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New Mexico. I am opposed to it because, 
if we are going to have a program, if 
there is to be held out to the farmers of 
the Nation any inducement or any pro- 
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gram, the farmer is entitled to know 
what the program is when he plants his 
crop, rather than to wait until the crop 
is harvested. 

The farmer has been described as the 
greatest gambler in the world. That 
term is not used in any opprobrious 
sense; it is used because he is a victim of 
the seasons and the elements, over which 
he has no control whatever. He never 
knows when he plants his crop, whether 
it be tobacco, wheat, corn, rice, peanuts, 
or anything else, what he will reap at 
harvesttime. He never knows, until he 
gathers his crop and puts it into the 
granary or the loft or the bin, whether he 
has a surplus or a deficit. 

If he is uncertain when he plants his 
crop as to what his income is going to 
be, having a certain goal in income to 
achieve, his very uncertainty will impel 
him to increase his planting, because he 
must meet his financial goal. If he is 
uncertain as to the price, he will plant 
more in that uncertainty than he will if 
he knows what his price will be. 

The 90 percent program enables him 
to know in advance upon what he may 
rely. He knows that whether there is a 
deficit or a surplus he will be able to 
borrow money from the Commodity 
Credit Corporation at a 90-percent basis 
of parity, whereas, if he does not have 
that program, he will not know until he 
garners his crop, and the Secretary of 
Agriculture determines his surplus. He 
will not know whether it is 90 percent, 
824% percent, or 75 percent. That very 
uncertainty will induce him to plant 
more in order that he may meet the goal 
which he has in mind at the time of his 
planting. 

So, Mr. President, in view of the un- 
certainty of agriculture, which is the 
most uncertain thing in the entire range 
of human activity, I think the farmer 
should know what the program is. 

When a steel mill digs ore out of the 
ground and runs it through the mill, 
the management knows how much steel 
will be produced. 

When an automobile manufacturer 
runs his cars through the line he knows 
how many there are. 

When a manufacturer of agriculture 
implements starts the process of manu- 
facture, he knows how many tractors, 
how many reapers, how many mowers, 
how many plows and harrows he will 
produce. There is no uncertainty about 
it. And he usually knows how much he 
will get for them when they have been 
produced and sent out over the country 
to the farmers. Only the farmer is un- 
certain about his prices and his profits. 

Mr. President, I do not agreé with 
distinguished Senators who say that our 
surpluses are solely due to the 90 per- 
cent of parity program which has been 
in vogue on some crops and at some 
times, not universally as to crops or as 
to time. 

We have a 90-percent program on to- 
bacco. That is the only crop, I think, on 
which we have a 90-percent program. 
All the other crops are on a flexible pro- 
gram, We have been under that pro- 
gram during 1955. We are now under a 
flexible program, and yet, day before 
yesterday, the Secretary of Agriculture 
announced that under his flexible pro- 
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gram the income of the farmer went 
down more than $1 billion in 1955. Un- 
less something is done to halt the decline 
the farmer's income will go down still 
further in 1956. I have no hesitancy 
in predicting that unless there is some 
stopgap adopted—that is not a very 
good word for it, but probably it is as 
good as any other—to halt the decline 
in farm income, it will go down even 
more in 1956 and probably more in 1957. 

What are we going to do about it? 
I am for the soil bank. I am for it be- 
cause I believe it inaugurates a long- 
range program by which we can reduce 
whatever surpluses there are or may be. 
Yet, there is no immediate relief for the 
farmer in the soil-bank program, even 
in 1956 or 1957. 

I do not think the two programs are 
inconsistent. In my opinion they com- 
plement each other. While we are re- 
ducing the surpluses under a soil-bank 
program over a long period of years we 
will also enable the farmer to bolster 
his income this year and next year so 
that he will be prepared for a reduction 
in surpluses as the years roll around. 
There is not only nothing inconsistent 
between the two programs, but they are 
complementary to each other. 

Mr. President, I realize that our farm 
population has been declining percent- 
agewise for along time. The farm popu- 
lation of the United States is now ap- 
proximately 2144 million; yet, the farm- 
ers buy far and away out of all propor- 
tion to their numbers. 

I should like my colleagues from the 
industrial regions of the Nation to keep 
that in mind when they vote on this 90- 
percent program. The decline of a bil- 
lion dollars in farm income means a de- 
cline in the purchasing power of the 
farmers of the United States by more 
than a billion dollars. It means a de- 
cline in the purchasing of agricultural 
machinery. Due, in part, to the decline, 
the Moline Co. went out of business in 
the latter part of 1955. That meant that 
skilled workers in the city of Louisville 
were thrown out of employment. That 
meant a decline in the economic posi- 
tion of workers in this country. 

The adoption of the farm program, the 
increase in farm income, the long-range 

> program of soil conservation, rural elec- 
trification, the improvement of our high- 
ways, and all the other things which 
have been done in the last two decades 
to improve the welfare of the American 
farmer have resulted in widespread em- 
ployment in the great industrial centers 
of the United States. 

Who makes refrigerators? Not farm- 
hands in a fence corner. Who makes 
automobiles? Not unskilled workers in 
the field between two corn rows. Who 
makes washing machines? Who makes 
radios and televisions? Who makes all 
the electrical appliances which have 
enabled farmers and their families to 
enjoy life more abundantly? It is the 
skilled workers in the cities of the 
Nation. 

Those who make these products, those 
whose labor depends upon the pur- 
chasing power of the American farmer, 
have made these things; and as farm in- 
come declines, the jobs and the income 
of the industrial workers decline; and 
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sooner or later there will be a disastrous 
reflection in the economic position of 
every city in the United States, no mat- 
ter how large or where located. 

So not only do I support the 90-per- 
cent program because I believe intrinsi- 
cally it is right 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Kentucky has 


expired. 

Mr. ELLENDER. How much more 
time would the Senator like to have? 

Mr. BARKLEY. A few more minutes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Will 5 minutes be 
enough? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Let me try 5 minutes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield an additional 5 minutes to the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I support the 90- 
percent program because I believe in- 
trinsically it is right; because, of all the 
segments of our population, the farmer 
is the greatest victim of the seasons and 
the uncertainties of the situation; be- 
cause I believe that as agriculture de- 
clines, ultimately our entire economy 
will decline; because I believe the farmer 
is always the first to suffer when any 
economic difficulty begins, and the last 
to go up the hill when it ends; because I 
believe the millions of industrial workers 
throughout the Nation rely upon the 
purchasing power of agriculture; be- 
cause I believe that 90 percent of parity 
will be in harmony with the effort to re- 
duce acreage; because if there is uncer- 
tainty as to price, the farmer will be 
less inclined to join in the voluntary co- 
operative program to reduce his acre- 
age; because if he is required to meet 
a certain financial goal at the end of 
the year, he will strain himself in pro- 
duction and in acreage in order to meet 
that goal; he will be less inclined to co- 
operate because of his sheer economic 
necessity. 

There are many other reasons why I 
oppose the amendment offered by the 
distinguished Senator from New Mexico 
and why I believe its adoption will prac- 
tically scuttle the entire bill. 

The soil bank program by itself, in my 
judgment, will not aid the farmer now. 
He cannot afford to wait 5, 10, or 15 years 
for the soil bank loan to solve his 
problem. 

I think the two proposals go along to- 
gether; they dovetail into each other as 
if by design. I think the committee was 
wise in reporting both provisions. 

As one who was reared on a farm all 
his life, and who now lives on one, I shall 
be very much discouraged if the amend- 
ment shall be agreed to, because the 
farmers of the Nation, notwithstanding 
the crop they grow, will become again the 
victims of uncertainty, which they them- 
selves cannot control, and for which they 
have no remedy. 

For these reasons I hope the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
Mexico will be defeated, and that we may 
send the bill back to the House with both 
provisions included—90 percent of parity 
and the soil bank—so that those provi- 
sions may work together to bring about 
a permanent remedy, if one is attainable 
at all, of the distressing farm problem 
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which faces our country today, and with 
which we have to contend not only in the 
Senate but with which every farmer in 
the Nation has to contend every year. 

I am not speaking of tobacco. To- 
bacco is now under a 90-percent support 
program. But I am speaking for the 
farmers who produce wheat, corn, rice, 
peanuts, and other commodities. I am 
speaking for the farmers who produce 
hogs and cattle of all kinds. There is in 
the bill a provision to help them, al- 
though it is not under the 90-percent 
proviso. 

I am not, I hope, provincial or sec- 
tional in my advocacy of this program. 
I shall vote for it for Kansas, Nebraska, 
Montana, and Missouri with as much 
conviction as I shall vote for it for my 
own State. 

Mr. President, I hope the amendment 
will be disagreed to, and that the 90 per- 
cent of parity provision will be retained 
in the bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from Iowa [Mr, Hicken- 
LOOPER]. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I do not wish to prolong the debate. I 
only wish to say that as the bill came 
irom the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, and as it now stands under ex- 
isting law, it offers the greatest disturb- 
ance to the Grain Belt of any piece of 
proposed legislation which has been pre- 
sented in the Senate. The bill makes it 
practically impossible for the Corn Belt 
to take advantage of any parity price or 
to participate in the soil bank program, 

With respect to the 90 percent of par- 
ity provision, I am as anxious as anyone 
else to reduce farm surpluses and to have 
the farmer receive a fully adequate and 
proper price for his products. I am 
working to that end, and I shall continue 
to do so. 

But if one is sick—and agriculture is 
sick, and has been sick for several 
years—and the doctor keeps feeding him 
medicine which puts him further and 
further away from health, he does not 
continue to be treated by that doctor or 
with the same medicine. 

All the agricultural decline, for all 
practical purposes, has been under the 
mandatory 90 percent of parity formula 
for basic commodities. Every bit of the 
decline has occurred under that formula. 

There is no support whatsoever for 
the statement that a further continu- 
ance of a program under which the 
sickness of agriculture has steadily pro- 
gressed will make the patient well. I 
think it is apparent, and I call attention 
to the fact, that since the war every 
Secretary of Agriculture has advocated 
the abolishment of 90 percent of parity. 
Every President—and that, too, has been 
since the war—has advocated the abol- 
ishment of 90 percent of parity. They 
said it had to be done. 

It is true that Mr. Truman, in the face 
of an election, after having supported 
the abolishment of 90 percent of parity, 
and Mr. Brannan, after having sup- 
ported the abolishment of 90 percent of 
parity, also on the eve of an election, 
switched their positions and asked for 
90 percent of parity. But Mr. Truman 
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and Mr. Eisenhower have advocated the 
abolishment of 90 percent of parity. 

The distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], when he was 
the Secretary of Agriculture, worked for 
the abolishment, as war measures, of 
high price inducements, and sought the 
adoption of peacetime operations, 

Mr. Brannan advocated the flexible 
price support theory, but changed his 
mind on the eve of an election, 

Mr. President, I do not want to see 
continued the medicine which has been 
contributing to the illness and almost to 
the demise of agriculture. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the distinguished 
junior Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, Iam not 
too much impressed with the quotations 
from newspaper editorials on farm mat- 
ters which were read by my good friend, 
the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HoLLAND]. If the people always fol- 
lowed the views expressed in newspaper 
editorials, we Republicans would have 
been in power for the last 20 or 30 
years, or for as long as I can remember. 

In the election of 1948, a major issue 
in the farming areas of the Nation was 
flexible versus rigid price supports. 
There can be no denying that fact. Our 
good friend, the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. BARKLEY], who was formerly the 
Vice President, said he campaigned on 
the basis of 90 percent price supports. 

The decision was clear. We Republi- 
cans, under Dewey, who campaigned for 
flexible supports, were defeated in the 
farming areas of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, and as far West as 
California. The people of America voted 
for President Truman. Apparently they 
approved of 90-percent supports. 

Again in 1952 President Eisenhower 
was very emphatic in his support of 90- 
percent supports, much more so than the 
Democratic candidate for President, 
Adlai Stevenson. Again the people of 
this Nation made a decision. They 
favored 90-percent supports. 

Are we now going to advocate flexible 
supports? It seems to me this would be 
the worst time to do so. It would wreck 
agriculture completely. I do not think 
we shall want to get ourselves into that 
kind of situation. At least, I hope not. 

Mr. President, much has been said 
about what 90-percent supports have 
done with regard to surpluses; 90-per- 
cent supports are blamed for our sur- 
pluses. For the last 5 years straight, 
since February 1951, farm prices have 
taken a nosedive. They are now down 
to 81 percent of parity. 

If lower prices would result in de- 
creased production, one would think that 
after a 28 or 29 percent drop there 
would have been a rather small crop 
this last year. That was not the case. 
In 1955 we witnessed the greatest over- 
all agricultural production in the his- 
tory of the Nation. 

Today hundreds of thousands of Amer- 
ican farmers are going broke. That is 
particularly true of the younger farm- 
ers. I think the most tragic thing 
that could happen to the American 
farmer would be to reduce his farm 
income further by lowering price sup- 
ports for 1956. 
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I certainly oppose the amendment of 
my friend from New Mexico (Mr. 
ANDERSON]. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute to the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Payne]. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, my posi- 
tion on the amendment pending before 
the Senate at this time, which was of- 
fered by the distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico and others of our colleagues 
in the Senate, can be stated very briefly, 
and, I think, rather plainly. My support 
is fully in behalf of the amendment 
which has been offered to strike from the 
bill rigid price supports, and the posi- 
tion I take reflects practically the entire, 
if not the entirely unanimous, opinion of 
the agriculturalist interests of my State. 

Mr. President, there is no need to 
prolong my remarks further. I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement I 
have prepared in connection with this 
matter may be printed at this point in 
the Recor», and that five representative 
letters and telegrams which I received 
from agricultural groups in my State 
may likewise be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment, letters, and telegrams were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR PAYNE 


Agriculture in the United States is more 
than our Nation’s basic industry—it is a way 
of life. Throughout our entire history the 
farm family has given strength and stability 
to our social order. A healthy and vigorous 
agricultural community is absolutely essen- 
tial to the well-being of our Nation’s econ- 
omy and society. 

No single factor on the national scene to- 
day is more disturbing than the decline in 
farm income. The continuation of wartime 
production incentives after the end of World 
War II is the primary cause of the present 
farm depression. Those production incen- 
tives have created mountainous surpluses 
which continue to pile up at alarming rates. 
Yet, we are now being asked by some to re- 
turn to a system of production incentives 
which can only result in the accumulation 
of further surpluses and the negation of the 
soil bank provisions of S. 3183. 

When the Eisenhower administration took 
office in January 1953, it inherited a steadily 
deteriorating farm situation. In his agri- 
culture message to Congress on January 9, 
1956, President Eisenhower summarized the 
work which his administration has done on 
the farm problem as follows: 

“Many new foundations of permanent 
value to all farm families have been laid in 
the past 3 years. Two years ago a new farm 
law was enacted, designed to gear agricul- 
tural production incentives to potential mar- 
kets, thereby giving promise to our farm 
people of a stable and dependable future 
once the wartime inheritance of surpluses is 
removed from the farm economy. Loan pro- 
grams have been substantially improved, en- 
abling many more farmers to acquire family- 
sized farms and to improve their farms and 
homes. The benefits of social-security pro- 
tection have been extended to farm families. 
The return of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion to farmer control, expansion of soil- 
conservation assistance and rural electrifica- 
tion and telephone programs, increased 
funds for research and extension work, 
initiation of new programs to aid low-income 
farm families, adoption of tax provisions of 
benefit to farm people, increased storage 
facilities, upstream soil conservation pro- 
grams, greatly expanded disposal activities 
for surplus farm products, strengthening our 
Department of Agriculture representation 
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overseas in the interest of expanded mar- 
kets—these and other advances have perma- 
nently reinforced the foundations of all agri- 
culture.” 

The cooperative efforts of President Eisen- 
hower, Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson, and an enlightened bipartisan con- 
gressional majority under the leadership of 
Senators GEORGE AIKEN, of Vermont, and 
CLINTON ANDERSON, of New Mexico, have 
since 1953 started the Nation on the road to 
a long range and realistic solution to its agri- 
cultural problems, These leaders have 
joined in supporting further steps to help 
put American agriculture back on a sound 
and prosperous basis. Some of their recom- 
mendations have been incorporated in S. 
3183; those provisions of this bill will have 
my wholehearted support. 

I am strongly opposed, however, to those 
provisions of the pending bill which would 
restore rigid price supports and shall support 
amendments to delete those provisions from 
the bill, Restoration of rigid price supports 
for so-called basic commodities would serve 
as an incentive to increase agricultural pro- 
duction and would, therefore, defeat the 
other sections of the bill which are designed 
to reduce production. Rigid price supports 
also conflict with the interest of farmers who 
do not produce the so-called basic commodi- 
ties which are supported. These producers 
of nonsupported commodities are also a vital 
and integral part of the agricultural com- 
munity and their interest should not be 
ignored by the Congress. 

The poultry farmers of Maine are a typical 
example of a group which is injured by rigid 
price supports of the so-called basic com- 
modities. 

Agriculture in Maine is not conducted on 
the same scale as it is in some of the wheat 
and corn and cotton producing States, but in 
terms of importance to the welfare of the 
New England economy, Maine agriculture is 
of vital concern and the poultry industry 
now constitutes the largest single segment of 
Maine agriculture. The poultry industry 
would not be supported by the Government 
under the 90 percent parity formulas, con- 
tained in S. 3183, nor has it been supported 
under the present flexible price support sys- 
tem. It is particularly noteworthy that the 
representatives of this industry have not and 
are not asking for inclusion in these pro- 
grams. They have no desire to receive sup- 
port from the Government for production 
which is, to their way of thinking, unjustified 
in terms of what the economy will consume. 

If the Maine poultry farmers were still 
faced with only the problems of free market, 
I am sure that we would hear no complaints 
from them. But because of the rigid price 
supports of the past few years, the poultry 
farmers of Maine are no longer in a position 
to complete freely for the products they must 
buy to continue their production. Poultry 
farmers are constantly faced with the prob- 
lem of high grain costs. Poultry farmers 
must buy grain that costs more because of 
Government support, but at the same time 
must sell their products in an unsupported 
market. As a result, the relationship be- 
tween costs of production and price is out of 
proportion. 

Let me emphasize again that the poultry 
farmers in Maine are not asking for a sup- 
ported market for their products as the best 
means to obtain a fair profit for their indus- 
try. They ask only that the Federal Govern- 
ment refrain from raising their costs of pro- 
duction by rigid high price supports on the 
feed grains which they must purchase. 

The poultry industry, however, is not just 
a Maine industry. It is spread over the 
entire Nation. Poultry farmers are usually 
small operators who have only a narrow profit 
margin. Before we vote on this question of 
rigid price supports, I hope every Member of 
the Senate will consider the effect of restor- 
ing rigid price supports on our Nation's 
poultry and other grain consuming farmers. 
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Sections 101, 102, and 105 of S. 3183 should 
be deleted. Restoration of rigid price sup- 
ports would defeat the purposes of the soil 
bank proposal; would do incalculable injury 
to other segments of the farm economy; and 
would result in the accumulation of even 
greater Government held surpluses. 


WAYNE, Marne, February 22, 1956. 
The Honorable FREDERICK G. PAYNE, 
Senator From Maine, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR PAYNE: It is the mind of 
our local farm bureau group to notify you 
that we are definitely opposed to a return 
to Axed 90 percent price supports on basic 
commodities and any dual parity formula. 
Also, we wish to retain the present 75-90 
percent parity range for dairy supports in 
view of the increase in dairy production at 
present level. 

We approve the administration farm 
plan’s soil bank program if the problem of 
diverted acres can be met in direct terms 
with those receiving subsidies, and the terms 
are enforced. It would seem that enforce- 
ment could be accomplished, in any event, 
at less expense than the country is now 
bearing—and the step taken toward removal 
of stored and current surpluses would be in 
the right direction. 

It is obvious that rigid supports, dual par- 
ities, and a dairy percentage hike would in- 
vite more basic commodity surpluses and 
indirectly, perform a disservice to bona fide 
farmers, and to taxpayers. 

The basic unfairness of discriminatory 
subsidies and the inefficiency of any sub- 
sidies this long after the war emergency, 
leave a bitter taste indeed. Farmers lose 
the goodwill of the general public, and still 
have not attacked the real farm problem— 
higher costs. 

Can we justify a program of continuing 
subsidized surpluses on the grounds of 
future population increases or readiness for 
war? Present farm methods and research 
promise an adequate and abundant agri- 
culture, easily and quickly enlarged, if neces- 
sary. Oversized stockpiles, expensive and 
perishable, are sitting-duck targets, isolated 
by transportation failure in modern war. 
Most other disasters are acts of God. 

As small farmers, dairymen, poultrymen, 
potatomen, orchardists, and market garden- 
ers, we want to make our livings in a free 
farm economy and we therefore urge you to 
influence the Senate toward a furthering pro- 
gram to reduce farm dependence on Gov- 
ernment. Let the chips fall where they may. 

Yours faithfully, 
T. Douctas O. STEVENSON, 
President, Farm Bureau Group of 
Readfield, Mount Vernon, Vienna, 
Fayette, and Wayne, 
CAMBRIDGE, Marne, February 21, 1956. 
Senator FREDERICK PAYNE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR PAYNE: I am greatly con- 
cerned about the outcome of the bill, S. 3183, 
Agricultural Act of 1956. I urgently request 
that you will do all in your power to see 
that this bill is not passed as now written. 

Sections 101, 102, and 105 deal with 
a rigid price support on commodities which 
in turn automatically encourages overpro- 
duction. This would be defeating the very 
principle of the soil-bank proposal, and cer- 
tainly has no regard concerning the sur- 
pluses of various commodities now in stor- 
age. Selective disposition of the surpluses 
is considered a much sounder approach to 
this mountainous problem than the pro- 
posed processing tax now written into this 
bill. 


Also title V, the two-price certificate plan 
for rice should be eliminated. Section 106 
reinstating a dual parity price is not de- 
sirable, 
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Please give careful consideration to this 
‘pill as written by the American Farm Bureau 
Association. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELMER L. FOLSOM, 
Secretary and Treasurer, Somerset 
County Farm Bureau Association, 
WASHBURN, Marne, February 22, 1956. 
Senator FREDERICK G. PAYNE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Believe rigid farm price supports undesir- 
able. Control diverted acres essential. Dif- 
ficult administer but important to North- 
east. 

SMITH MCINTIRE. 
WATERVILLE, MAINE, February 20, 1956. 
Senator FREDERICK G. PAYNE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR PAYNE: I am very much op- 
posed to S. 3183 as it now stands. Hope you 
see fit to vote to strike out sections 101, 102, 
105, and 106. 

Sincerely yours, 
Representative WALLACE WOODWORTH. 
TURNER, Maine, February 19, 1956. 
Hon. FREDERICK G. PAYNE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Urge your opposition to S. 3183, Agricul- 
tural Act of 1956 in its present form. Sec- 
tions 101, 102, 105, 106, and title V should 
be changed or struck from the act. Agricul- 
ture can never get out of its depressed con- 
dition if laws are passed which add to our 
present surpluses. We favor an agricultural 
program such as outlined in the President’s 
message to Congress, 

A. B. RICKER, 
President, Androscoggin County 
Farm Bureau. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 4 minutes to the Senator from 
South Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I think each one of us 
should stop for a minute or so and try 
to figure out how we can get more money 
into the pocket of the farmer. If we do 
that, I think we will all agree that 90 
percent of parity supports for the farm- 
er will come nearer guaranteeing more 
money in his pocket than anything else. 

Why do I say that? Because it will 
be found that the prices farmers receive 
are to a very large extent regulated by 
the support prices Congress fixes. 

We are all conscious of the fact that 
during the last year a billion dollars in 
net income has been taken away from 
the farmers of this Nation. A few short 
years ago, farmers had an income of 
$17,200,000,000. By the last quarter of 
1955 it had dropped to $10,200,000,000, 
which represented a $7 billion drop for 
the farmers, while every other group in 
the United States was getting an in- 
crease. 

We in Congress raised the minimum 
wage from 75 cents to $1 an hour. I was 
in favor of that. At the same time we 
were saying to the farmer, The cost of 
everything you buy will be based on $1 
an hour instead of 75 cents an hour.” 

Then in 1955 we put into effect a slid- 
ing scale of support prices. Remember 
that the flexible-support prices were put 
into effect only in 1955. Do not let any- 
one tell us anything to the contrary. 
Some will say that 90 percent of parity 
supports were in effect. That was so, 
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but only because under the sliding-scale 
formula, the Secretary of Agriculture 
kept prices at 90 percent. If supports 
had been allowed to go lower, we know 
what would have happened at the elec- 
tions. There is no question about that. 

Let us see how Mr. Eisenhower 
changed. We hear that other persons 
changed, but Mr. Eisenhower came to 
South Carolina and spoke on the State- 
house steps. This is what Mr. Houston 
Manning said: 

Gentleman, in 1952 a candidate for Presi- 
dent of the United States, Ike Eisenhower, 
spoke on our Statehouse steps right over 
there. I don’t pretend to tell you what the 
President said in Dakota or Minnesota. I 
read about it. I heard with my own ears. 
He spoke of his attitude toward the farming 
situation. These are his words, not part of 
what he said. He said: 

“There are no ifs, ands, or buts about it. 
I am for 90-percent parity for our farmers, 
and more too, if necessary, to give them their 
just share of our national income.” 

Those are his words. And the saddest 
thing of my life, gentlemen, except I was 
sending our boys to Korea, but with that 
exception the saddest thing is to see a fine 
man like Ike Eisenhower, a man I put up 
$750 to elect— 


Yes; he is disgusted. 

Let us see what Mr. Benson is doing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from South Carolina 
has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask for 1 additional 
minute. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute on the bill to the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson has said 
he will be willing to forego scheduled 
cuts in cotton acreage the next year if 
Congress votes for flexible supports 
ranging from 75 to 90 percent of parity. 

If that is not an offer to try to buy 
votes on the Senate floor, I do not know 
what it is. What I have just read has 
come over the news ticker. We have 
heard recently of persons offering money 
to campaign funds of Senators to have 
them vote a certain way. The Secretary 
of Agriculture comes along and offers 
not to cut acreage if the price supports 
on products of the farmers of the Nation 
are kept at a certain level. We all know 
that if acreage is not cut, there will be 
more production. It has been shown 
by the record. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from South Carolina 
has expired. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
yield 10 minutes to the Senator from 
Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I do not 
think I need to say much to advise the 
Members of the Senate today where I 
stand on the question of rigid price sup- 
ports. Ispoke at some length last week. 
I have not changed my mind in the 
meantime. I said at that time I think 
we put altogether too much emphasis 
on the maintenance of farm prosperity 
through dependence on price supports, 
flexible or rigid, which is dependency 
on government, 

I believe firmly the farmers of this 
country will never achieve a permanent 
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high level of income and prosperity until 
they take things into their own hands 
and handle their own affairs. 

The matter before the Senate today is 
very important. How we vote on this 
question may determine how we go from 
now on. It could conceivably indicate 
how our Nation will be moving and 
where it will be going from now on. 

The proponents of section 101 of the 
bill contend that a restoration of high, 
rigid price supports would make the 
farmers of the United States prosperous 
and happy. Mr. President, that line 
of reasoning is completely false. High, 
rigid price supports never have brought 
prosperity to the American farmer, and 
they never will. High, rigid price sup- 
ports are primarily responsible for the 
difficulties the American farmer finds 
himself in today. 

I heard the Senator from Louisiana 
IMr. ELLENDER] lament because he said 
the American farmer is being brought to 
the verge of bankruptcy. Today, the in- 
come of the American farmer is not what 
it should be; since the spring and sum- 
mer of 1952, farm market prices have 
dropped from 113 percent of parity to 
80 percent of parity, in January, and has 
risen to 81 percent last month—a drop of 
32 parity points over a period of only 3 
or 4 years. But during that time, 30 of 
those points came under high, rigid 
price supports, and only 3—in fact, I do 
not think it has been more than 2 of 
those points—have come since last sum- 
mer. That is what has happened to 
market prices under high, rigid price 
supports and under flexible supports. 

Let us see what has caused the drop 
in net farm income during the last 2 
years. It is true that farmers have re- 
ceived lower prices. On the other hand, 
they have had good crops, and crops of 
good quality. In most cases they have 
been sold for fair prices. In some in- 
stances they have been sold for high 
prices. In other instances—as in the 
case of the price of hogs this fall—they 
have sold for very low prices. 

But, Mr. President, the net farm in- 
come is the difference between the gross 
farm income and the costs of produc- 
tion. The gross farm income is very little 
below what it was in the all-time peak 
net income year of 1947—only $1 billion 
less, or approximately $33 billion, as 
compared with 834 billion. 

Net farm income has dropped down be- 
cause of higher production costs. What 
has been responsible for those higher 
costs? I wish to point out, first, that the 
sharpest increase in farm production 
costs has come in connection with the de- 
preciation of buildings and equipment. 
In the banner year of 1947, depreciation 
on buildings and equipment amounted 
to only $1,616,000,000. Then in 1954 it 
rose to $3,645,000,000— an increase of $2 
billion alone. 

Mr. President, in the summer of 1954, 
a tax bill was before the Senate. We put 
into that bill some provisions which were 
good for the farmer. We gave the farmer 
a rapid write-off on his buildings and on 
the equipment he had bought. Instead 
of taking 40 years to amortize the cost 
of a new barn, he could amortize his cost 
in approximately 19 or 20 years. Instead 
of taking 10 years to amortize the cost 
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of a tractor, he could amortize its cost in 
5 or 6 years. In short, we just about 
halved the period of time previously re- 
quired. We doubled the depreciation of 
buildings and equipment, and that is 
chargeable against production costs. It 
is my opinion that that item, alone, ac- 
counts for at least two-thirds of the drop 
in net farm income over the last 2 years. 

What we did for the benefit of the 
farmer reduced his income, at least on 
paper. 

We did one other thing. Previous to 
1954, when the farmer built a new pond 
or drained some land, and when that 
cost him, let us say, $400 or $500, he had 
to add that amount on the capital-gains 
side of his books. But in 1954 we passed 
good legislation permitting the farmer 
to charge the cost of that permanent 
soil-conservation work against crop- 
production expense. I have been unable 
to find out how much that amounted to. 
I have asked the Treasury, but the 
Treasury have not yet found out what 
it amounts to, although they know it 
amounts to quite a great deal. I have 
asked the Department of Agriculture, but 
the Department of Agriculture does not 
know. But assuming that we took $200 
million from one side of the farmer’s 
books and put it on the other side of his 
books, that makes a difference of $400 
million. 

I am not trying to say that today the 
farmer is prosperous. He is not now 
getting anywhere near his share of the 
unprecedented prosperity of the Nation, 
and we should not rest until we see to it 
that the farmer does receive a more equi- 
table share, his proper share, of the 
national income. 

But I wish to say that the tax legisla- 
tion we passed in 1954 makes the farm- 
ers’ net income appear much smaller 
than it really is. 

To get back to the rigid support pro- 
gram, let us consider what high, rigid 
price supports have done for the basic 
commodity producers of the United 
States during a period of only a few 
years. Let us consider wheatgrowers 
first. 

The wheatgrower of the Great Plains 
has seen millions of acres of his normal 
production transferred to other States. 
He has seen a compulsory reduction of 
24 million acres in the planting of wheat. 
He has seen nation after nation apply 
subsidies to the production of wheat in 
their own countries in order to be self- 
sufficient and in order to be independent 
of American sources of supply. The 
cottongrower has seen the production of 
synthetic fibers increase until today the 
world is using synthetic textiles which 
are the equivalent of 13 million bales of 
cotton. The small cottongrower has 
seen his allotment cut and cut and cut 
until his acreage has been reduced to an 
uneconomic size, on which he can never 
expect to support his family in decency. 
The cottongrower has seen the American 
umbrella of rigid support prices induce 
production in foreign countries in almost 
direct proportion to the reduction in 
planting required in the United States. 

Our foreign markets for cotton are 
almost gone; and if we continue to price 
American cotton out of the world mar- 
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ket, the rest of the world will be com- 
pletely self-sufficient in another 2 years. 

American textile manufacturers have 
been put to a disadvantage and now are 
clamoring for trade barriers to protect 
them. s 

Cotton production in the United 
States has been frozen in uneconomic 
producing areas, simply because the pro- 
ducer is trying to protect his production 
allotment. ‘The total production of 
cotton in the United States has arbi- 
trarily been cut 10 million acres. 

Mr. President, what have high, rigid 
price supports done for the tobacco 
grower? Because of the nature of that 
commodity, the tobacco grower’s prices 
have been maintained, but he is rapidly 
losing his normal market. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Vermont has 
expired. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Vermont 
whatever further time he may require. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont may proceed. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I wish to 
repeat what I said the other day, when 
I showed how high, rigid price supports 
have been harmful to the corn grower, 
how they have been harmful to the hog 
raiser, and how they have hurt the 
dairyman. In fact, our dairymen have 
not yet recovered from what happened 
to them during the years when they lost 
14 percent of their market. 

I wish to repeat that the blame for 
virtually all the drop in farm income 
since 1947 can be laid at the door of high, 
rigid price supports. Do we wish to 
continue on that course? Do we wish 
to price the rest of our exportable farm 
commodities out of the world market? 
Do we wish to force an increased use of 
substitutes and synthetics? 

Do we wish to deprive the American 
farmer of freedom of choice in manag- 
ing-his own farm? Shall we insist that 
the American farmer come on bended 
knee to the seat of Government and, 
with bowed head, petition the Govern- 
ment to support his family in decency? 

If that is what we want, Mr. Presi- 
dent, then we should vote to continue 
the rigid support program. We must 
me up our minds which way we want 

0 go. 

Mr. President, I wish every Member of 
the Senate could have heard the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. HoLLanp], when 
he spoke last night on this subject. He 
showed where we are headed if we force 
our farmers to depend solely upon the 
Government for their income and their 
welfare. 

We must make up our minds whether 
we want to continue to worship this 
totem pole representing a political phi- 
losophy, or whether we want to establish 
a real farm prosperity in America under 
control of the farmers themselves. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 7 minutes to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr]. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I am very 
much opposed to the amendment offered 
by the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] and other Sen- 
tors. Iam not impressed by the remarks 
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of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN] who comes from a State which, 
so far as I know, does not produce a boll 
of cotton, a peanut, a grain of rice, or 
any wheat, corn, or tobacco, so far as the 
markets of the country are concerned, 

I come from a State which is engaged 
in the production of many of those prod- 
ucts. I have listened to Senators read 
editorials from the metropolitan press as 
to what is good for the farmers. I heard 
one distinguished Senator say, in tribute 
to two of our colleagues, that they were 
the greatest living experts on this ques- 
tion, and that they favored flexible price 
supports. He also stated that he knew 
of no group with any standing which 
opposed them. 

Mr. President, there are 160,000 farm 
families in Oklahoma. I challenge 
anyone to find 1 out of 20 who agree with 
the position taken by the proponents of 
the amendment. I challenge anyone to 
go to the little farmers across the Nation 
and find 5 percent of them who agree 
with it. 

Mr. President, this is the most impor- 
tant economic measure on which we 
shall vote this year. ‘The fate of more 
American people, from the standpoint of 
their economic welfare, depends upon 
the outcome of the vote on this amend- 
ment than is the case with respect to 
any other measure on which we shall 
vote this year. 

The fate of the lowest income group in 
our Nation depends on the vote on this 
measure. One-fourth of the farm fam- 
ilies in our country have an average 
annual income of less than $1,000 per 
family. Three-fourths of all the farm 
families in the country have an average 
annual income of less than $2,500 per 
family. It is their fate which rides on 
the outcome of the vote on this par- 
ticular amendment. 

This bill purports to be a farm bill. 
Let me say to the chairman of the com- 
mittee and the other members of the 
committee who brought this measure to 
the floor that it constitutes a vast im- 
provement over the present law. I am 
grateful for them for having done so, 
and for giving us an opportunity to vote 
on the bill. 

I challenge any Senator to deny the 
statement that if this amendment is 
adopted, we tear the very guts out of the 
bill, so far as concerns any benefits from 
it for the average farmer. The soil 
bank is a wonderful thing, if and when 
it gets to work. However, the provision 
for 90 percent of parity on the basic 
crops is the only provision in the bill 
which would add to the income of the 
small farmer this year. It is the only 
provision in the bill which would put an 
additional dollar into the pocket of the 
average farmer. 

There are millions of small farmers. 
They have small farms. They are not in 
a position, for the sake of a meager in- 
centive, to take a portion of their limited 
acreage out of production. The only way 
they can be helped is by giving them a 
higher price for what they sell; and 
the only way they can bet a higher price 
for what they sell is through legislation 
which increases the percentage of parity 
at which the prices of their products will 
be supported. 
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We talk a great deal about surpluses. 
It is said that high price supports cre- 
ated the surpluses. That is plain tommy- 
rot. There is no support price under 
beef cattle or hogs, yet we have a greater 
surplus of those two commodities than 
of any other commodities on the farm. 
Today cattle are selling under 60 per- 
cent of parity, and hogs are selling un- 
der 50 percent of parity. Was that sur- 
plus created by high price supports? 
There are no price supports on those 
commodities. 

The surpluses were created during the 
war, in response to the call of the Gov- 
ernment upon the farmers of the coun- 
try to produce for security. The Gov- 
ernment called upon industry to produce 
planes, tanks, ships, and guns; and when 
the Korean war was over we had a $145 
billion surplus in planes, tanks, ships, 
and guns. We still have $120 billion of 
that surplus, which was produced for the 
security of our country. 

Is anyone asking industry to carry 
that burden around its neck, and hold 
down the price of everything it produces 
until the surplus is used up? 

The surplus of agricultural commodi- 
ties was produced by the farm families 
of our country in response to the call of 
our Government to produce to insure our 
chances for survival. There was about 
$6 billion of surplus when the Korean 
war was over. Many people in this coun- 
try have wanted it to be an albatross 
around the neck of the farmers them- 
selves until it is dissolved. Many peo- 
ple want the burden to be placed upon 
the backs of those who already carry the 
heaviest burden. It is the desire of some 
to burden them with the weight of that 
which they produced for the security of 
their country in time of war, at the call 
of their country to produce for freedom, 
for security, and for survival. 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Oklahoma has 
expired. 

Mr.KERR. Mr. President, may I have 
two more minutes? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield two ad- 
ditional minutes to the Senator from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. KERR. The farmers are before 
the Congress today asking for help. If 
we do not give it to them, to whom shall 
they go? Are we to throw them back 
on Benson, and on the market place? I 
would just as soon be in hell with my 
back broken as to be a farmer standing 
before Benson, or in the market place, 
expecting to get either sympathy, char- 
ity, or assistance. 

Congress has the responsibility of 
meeting this issue. The farmers of the 
country stand before us today asking us 
for relief. The only relief in this bill, 
in the form of additional cash in the 
pocket of the average farmer, is in the 
provision for 90 percent of parity. If 
we eliminate that provision from the bill, 
we are in the position of him who, when 
asked for bread, gave a stone. We can- 
not face the farmers of the country on 
the basis of any claims of meeting our 
responsibility unless we bring forth a bill 
which helps them now. This provision 
is the only one in the bill that will do it. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes on the bill to the senior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE]. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to identify myself with the 
arguments which have been made in 
favor of a 90 percent of parity price on 
all the basic commodities. I believe that 
comparable legislation should be enact- 
ed in behalf of the perishable crops, so 
that under some sort of measure we can 
give to the producers of even perishable 
crops a reasonable price for their 
products. 

Mr. President, it is passing strange 
that in a country like ours, where we are 
supporting our Armed Forces—our Air 
Force, our Navy, and our ground 
forces—to the extent of $34 billion or $35 
billion a year, we haggle, as it were, over 
a decent price to the producers of food- 
stuffs and fibers, which are as absolutely 
necessary to the defense of this country 
as are guns, ships, and planes. They 
may not be so vital at a given moment, 
but the safety of the Nation depends 
upon a prosperous agriculture. It is 
shortsighted for anyone to take a con- 
trary view. 

For 20 years and more the entire farm 
program, following the giving of any 
kind of price support, involved a loss of 
only about $53 million a year. An un- 
precedented crop was made for 2 years 
in succession throughout the Nation. 
That probably would not happen again 
in the lifetime of any American farmer 
who is engaged in the making of those 
crops. 

Mr. President, nations have gone down 
and civilizations. have perished at the 
hands of an invading army because of 
the depletion and impoverishment of 
their soil. Yet because 5 or 6 billion 
dollars have been involved in the past 
few years, with unprecedented events oc- 
curring within that period, we hesitate 
to incur the very reasonable cost of a 
farm program which might make a pros- 
perous agriculture, while spending $35 
billion annually to keep up the Army and 
Navy. 

Food and fiber are just as essential 
and just as necessary for the defense of 
our Nation as the Army and the Navy. 

Certainly when any man or any agency 
of Government can fix farm prices at 
a lower point and can flex that price 
up or down, the whole tendency of that 
sort of legislation is to drive farm prices 
down. 

I have always voted for high parity 
price supports. I have no apology to 
make for it. I know that in the bill there 
is not anything to help the farmer now, 
in 1956, although he has lost money and 
although the price of his product is 
going down. There is not anything in 
the bill to help him, except a high parity 
price. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 4 minutes to the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment offered by 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON]. It proposes to 
strike from the bill the provision for 90 
percent supports for the next 2 years. 

Mr. President, the proposed soil-bank 
program is the first realistic approach we 
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have made which is designed to achieve 
a solution of the agricultural surpluses 
that are today destroying the farmers’ 
markets. Surpluses have weakened farm 
prices at the market place, and that is 
basically why the farmer is suffering a 
loss in his income. 

All we need do is examine agricul- 
tural statistics and we find that farm 
income has dropped from $17,200,000,000 
in 1947, to $10,200,000,000 at this pres- 
ent time. 

There is only one positive way of giv- 
ing strength to the farmers’ markets, 
and that is to restore temporarily 90- 
percent price supports until such time as 
the soil bank becomes fully operative and 
removes the burden of surpluses now 
depressing the farm economy. The 
Secretary of Agriculture has announced 
the support price for wheat for the cal- 
endar year 1956. It will be down 27 
cents a bushel—down from $2.08 to $1.81. 
The Secretary has also announced that 
the support price on corn will be down 
18 cents a bushel. Reduced support 
prices on wheat and corn will refiect re- 
duced prices on feed grains. They will 
reflect lower prices on sorghum grains 
of the Southwest. Reducing support 
prices on wheat and corn will also affect 
adversely prices on the oils, whether cot- 
tonseed, soybean, or flaxseed. In short, 
such price reductions on these two basics 
will directly affect adversely all farm 
prices. How can we justify this? We 
cannot, 

We cannot impose further price 
reductions upon agriculture without 
threatening to destroy what the young 
men, who fought for this great country 
in World War II and in the Korean war, 
have worked to build up. These young 
men came out of military service and 
assumed heavy financial obligations in 
order to establish a farm home and to 
begin their farming operations. 

Such a young man is today faced 
with a further reduction in his income. 
He is faced with burdensome interest 
rates on his obligations. If we reduce 
the income of that young family, we 
will threaten its liquidation. Yet, if we 
callously put that young farmer out of 
business, we still will not reduce the 
production on the land. All we will be 
doing is to take the property out of his 
hands under a forced sale and put it 
into the hands of someone who is finan- 
cially able to reap the benefit, 

Those are some of the personal factors 
that are involved in the pending amend- 
ment, They also should not be disre- 
garded. 

Mr. President, the soil bank is the 
first realistic approach toward solving 
the surplus problem. It is the first in- 
telligent approach we have taken. It is 
the first time we promise a man, that 
if he will not cultivate an acre, he will 
be compensated for putting that acre 
into soil-building and conservation 
practices. Such compensation will en- 
able him to meet his taxes, his over- 
head, and his general farm operating 
expenses. Heretofore we have diverted 
acres from wheat to corn or to cotton 
or to some of the other basic crops. All 
we have done is to transfer production 
of one kind of crop to another crop. We 
have diverted acreage from wheat and it 
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has gone into the production of sorghum 
grains in the Southwest; in the North- 
west former wheat acreage has gone in- 
to the production of barley and of other 
feed grains. In the South, we have 
diverted from cotton to either corn or 
soybeans, or some kind of feed crop. In 
other words, the land was never taken 
out of production. We have never re- 
duced our total farm plant. That is 
why I say that the soil bank program 
is the first intelligent approach we have 
ever undertaken to reduce total acreage 
under production. 

I urged with the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture over 2 years ago to take this same 
approach. I received an unsympathetic 
response, Today we are aproaching the 
problem intelligently. However, we 
shall not get sufficient compliance this 
year to materially reduce the surpluses. 
It will be well into 1957 before that will 
be accomplished. ‘Therefore until we 
are able to reduce the total acres under 
production, we shall not reduce the sur- 
pluses, and the farm economy will con- 
tinue to be in jeopardy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Minnesota has 
expired. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, may I have 
1 more minute? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 additional minute to the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, as I have 
said, until we reduce the number of acres 
harvested, the surpluses will continue to 
pose a serious threat to the stability of 
the farmers’ markets. In the meantime, 
if we reduce price supports the farmer’s 
income will decline further, just as was 
the case with milk when the price sup- 
port was administratively reduced. The 
price of milk dropped 59 cents a hun- 
dredweight on the very day the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture announced the re- 
ductions. 

This is far more serious than is in- 
dicated by mere words spoken on the 
floor of the Senate this afternoon. I 
have received a telegram today which 
reads as follows: 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 7, 1956. 
Senator Enwarp J. THYE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Today's Minneapolis paper states 1,100 of 
Minneapolis Moline 1,300 employees tem- 
porarily laid off. This is a real indication as 
to the effect of falling farm prices. Use every 
effort to push through 90 percent of parity 
as a stopgap measure. Congratulations on 
your wonderful stand on this issue. 

P. B. O'SHEA, 


Could this be a prophecy of the future? 
I sincerely hope not, but I shall not take 
the hazardous course of action of accept- 
ing, without objection, lower price sup- 
ports which will mean reduced farm in- 
come this crop year. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Minnesota has 
expired. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 10 minutes to the distinguished 
Senator from New York (Mr. LEHMAN]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized for 
10 minutes. 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, as a 


Senator from New York, I try to repre- 
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sent the interests of both the consumers 
and the farmers of my State. I yield 
to no one in my defense of the inter- 
ests of the 16 million consumers of New 
York. At the same time I feel deeply 
the vital importance of advocating and 
supporting the legitimate and proper in- 
terests of the dairy and other farmers 
who are so Vital a factor in the economy 
of New York and of the Nation. In 
fact, I have always felt that the inter- 
ests of the farmers and of the consum- 
ers are not only reconcilable, but indi- 
visible, and I am convinced that the eco- 
nomic stability of the farmer is essential 
to the stability of our national economy. 

In regard to the pending bill, I have 
weighed most carefully the facts as they 
have been given me in regard to the 
situation in which the dairy producers 
of New York find themselves. I have 
studied the effect which Secretary Ben- 
son’s policies, under the present law, 
have had upon New York dairy farmers 
and the economy of New York State. 

Iam aware that New York dairy farm- 
ers are not as directly and immediately 
affected by the price-support program as 
the dairy producers of other States. We 
market most of our milk in fluid form. 
I regret very much that this adminis- 
tration, consistent with its approach in 
other fields, has sought to divide the 
dairy producers of New York from the 
dairy producers of other States, and to 
give our dairy producers the feeling that 
their interests are different from those 
of other dairy producers. We were told, 
and are still being told, that the level 
of dairy price supports is of no real 
concern to us, since most of our pro- 
duction finds its way into the fluid-milk 
market. I judge this to be the old device 
of divide and conquer. 

I feel that the interests of our dairy 
farmers are inseparable from the inter- 
ests of farmers of other parts of the 
country. The level of dairy support does 
affect the dairy farmers of New York. 
It has affected them most seriously and 
adversely. 

The welfare of the dairy farmers of 
New York State requires that the price- 
support program for dairy products be 
made consistent with the price-support 
program for all the other farm products. 
As long as New York dairy farmers have 
to buy price-supported grain and feed, 
it is to our vital interest to have a com- 
parable price floor under dairy products. 
I believe that price supports alone may 
not be the final answer to our problem. 
But I know that the alleged solutions 
proposed by Secretary Benson have been 
even less acceptable. They have served 
only to drag the dairy farmer down. 

Mr. President, the Benson experiment 
has failed. Unfortunately that experi- 
ment involved people—human beings. 
The experiment was launched by this ad- 
ministration on April 1, 1954, when Sec- 
retary Benson undertook to see what 
would happen to dairy farmers in this 
country if he dropped the price support 
level for dairy products from 80 to 75 
percent. 

Mr. Benson’s “flexing” of the dairy 
farmers, Mr. President, has almost 
broken them, and will be recorded as a 
dismal and tragic failure. 
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When Mr. Benson decided on this 
grim experiment, he publicly laid down 
two criteria by which he would judge its 
success or failure. The first of these was 
a decrease in the production of milk. 
The second was an increase in the per 
capita consumption of milk and dairy 
products. Now that the experiment has 
run for almost 2 years, let us judge, on 
the basis of the experimenter’s own find- 
ings, the progress made toward the at- 
tainment of its objectives. 

First, Mr. President, let us see what 
Mr. Benson’s statisticians report on the 
ace the experiment has had on produc- 

on. 

In 1953, the year before the experiment 
started, and at a time when milk and its 
products were under a 90 percent support 
level, the dairy farmers of this country 
produced slightly over 120 billion pounds 
of milk, and now, Mr. President, we are 
told by Mr. Benson that he estimates 1956 
production at 126 billion pounds. It 
should be painfully obvious to Mr. Ben- 
son, the experimenter, that his experi- 
ment has failed on this point. 

Now let us examine the results of the 
experiment on the per capita sales of 
milk and dairy products. It will be re- 
called, Mr. President, that when Mr. 
Benson started this experiment he justi- 
fied it on the ground that the dairy farm- 
ers were pricing themselves out of the 
market. He argued that by lowering 
their prices, with the aid of his experi- 
ment, they could expect increased income 
from greater sales, and we would eat our 
way to better days. 

Again, let us refer to the statistical 
information on consumption issued by 
Mr. Benson. We find that the per capita 
sales of dairy products from commercial 
sources actually have decreased from 688 
pounds in 1952 to 682 pounds in 1955. 

It is clear, Mr. President, that Mr. 
Benson’s experiment has failed on all 
counts, and must be recorded as a tragic 
error. 

The dollars-and-cents cost of this ex- 
periment is an inadequate basis on which 
to evaluate its effect. However, it does 
indicate the extent of its failure. Mr. 
Benson's experiment on the dairy farm- 
ers of this country has cost them over 
$1 billion. 

Mr. President, I do not have the fig- 
ures to show exactly what this ill-fated 
tinkering with the welfare of the dairy 
farmers of the Nation has cost the dairy 
farmers of New York. Perhaps our 
farmers have not suffered quite as much 
as the farmers of other States. But 
that is no consolation. They have suf- 
fered. Their income has decreased. The 
price of milk has gone down. The re- 
turns received by the dairy farmers of 
New York from milk products other than 
fluid milk have fallen even more. 

I have received convincing evidence 
that the dairy farmers of New York State 
have suffered an unsupportable loss in 
the returns they get for their labors. 
They were already among the lowest 
paid, per hour of work, in our entire 
population. Today they are even more 
so. They earn less than 62 cents an 
hour. 

Whatever doubts I may have con- 
cerning the long-range wisdom of the 
price-support program—and I have very 
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grave doubts indeed—I am thoroughly 
convinced that there is no other solu- 
tion pending before us in legislative form 
that can rescue the farmers of my State 
and of the Nation from the plight into 
which they have been forced by the 
policies of this administration. 

I must vote in favor of the program 
set forth in the bill as reported by the 
committee, including the provision for 
fixed price supports and in favor of the 
considerable improvements which are 
made in the committee bill for the pro- 
tection of the welfare of the dairy farm- 
ers of the Nation and of New York State. 

I firmly believe that the votes I shall 
cast on the farm bill, in support of the 
committee measure, will benefit the con- 
sumers of New York, as well as the 
farmers. No one will ever convince me, 
Mr. President, that the consumers can 
truly benefit from the distress of the 
farmers. a 

I shall vote against the administra- 
tion’s amendments. I shall vote for the 
interests of the farmers of New York 
and of the Nation. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, have 
the yeas and nays been ordered? . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. They 
have not. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I understand that an 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute may be offered. Before it is offered, 
I ask that the yeas and nays be ordered 
on the Anderson amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield back to the Senator from New 
Mexico the short time remaining. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Fulbright McNamara 
Allott George Millikin 
Anderson Goldwater Monroney 
Barkley Gore Morse 
Barrett Green Mundt 
Beall Hayden Murray 
Bender Hennings Neely 
Bennett Hickenlooper Neuberger 
Bible Hill 0 O'Mahoney 
Bricker Holland Pastore 
Bridges Hruska Payne 
ush Humphrey Potter 
Butler Ives Purtell 
Byrd Jackson Robertson 
Capehart Jenner Russell 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Case, N. J. Johnston, S. C. Schoeppel 
Case,S.Dak. Kefauver Scott 
Chavez Kennedy Smathers 
Clements Kerr Smith, Maine 
Cotton Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Curtis Kuchel Sparkman 
Daniel Langer Stennis 
Dirksen Lehman Symington 
Douglas Long Thurmond 
Magnuson Thye 
Dworshak Malone Watkins 
Eastland Mansfield Welker 
Ellender Martin,Iowa Wiley 
in Martin, Pa. Williams 
Flanders McCarthy Young 
Frear McClellan 


The PRESIDING OFFICER 
MANSFIELD in the chair). 
present. 

Mr. KENOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 

Senator from California will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. As I understand, 

the vote will be on the Anderson amend- 


(Mr. 
A quorum is 
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ment to provide for flexible supports in- 
stead of a high fixed parity. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California is correct, 
The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], for 
himself, the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HOLLAND], the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. WILLIAMS], the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. HIcKENLOoPER], the Senator from 
Kansas (Mr. SCHOEPPEL], and the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], 
which will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 1. 
beginning with line 6, it is proposed to 
strike out down to and including line 2 
on page 2, as follows: 

PRICE SUPPORT LEVELS—BASIC COMMODITIES 

Sec. 101. Section 101 (d) (6) of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(6) except as provided in section 402, the 
level of support to cooperators shall be 90 
per centum of the parity price for the 1956 
and 1957 crops of any basic agricultural com- 
modity other than wheat if producers have 
not disapproved marketing quotas therefor.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays having been ordered, the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

The result was announced—yeas 54, 
nays 41, as follows: 


YEAS—54 
Aiken Dirksen Martin, Iowa 
Allott Duff Martin, Pa. 
Anderson Dworshak Millikin 
Barrett Eastland Pastore 
Beall Flanders Payne 
Bender Frear Potter 
Bennett Goldwater Purtell 
Bible Green Robertson 
Bricker Hayden Saltonstall 
Bridges Hickenlooper Schoeppel 
Bush Holland Smathers 
Butler Hruska Smith, Maine 
Byrd Ives Smith, N. J. 
Capehart Jenner Stennis 
Carlson Kennedy Watkins 
Case, N. J. Knowland Welker 
Cotton Kuchel Wiley 
Curtis Malone Williams 

NAYS—41 
Barkley Jackson Morse 
Case, S. Dak., Johnson, Tex. Mundt 
Chavez Johnston, S. C. Murray 
Clements Kefauver Neely 
Daniel Kerr Neuberger 
Douglas Langer O'Mahoney 
Ellender Lehman Russell 
Ervin Long Scott 
Fulbright Magnuson Sparkman 
George Mansfield Symington 
Gore McCarth Thurmond 
Hennings McClellan Thye 
Hill McNamara Young 
Humphrey Monroney 


So Mr. ANDERSON’s amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ANDERSON and Mr. CASE of 
South Dakota addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to be reconsidered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I move 
to lay on the table the motion of the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I - 


move to lay on the table the motion of 
the Senator from New Mexico. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion to lay 
on the table the motion to reconsider. 
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The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I call up my amendment, identified as 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
is aware that his amendment is a lengthy 
one. Does the Senator desire that the 
amendment be read by the clerk? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. It is not nec- 
essary that the clerk read the amend- 
ment; I shall comment on it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the amendment of the Senator 
will be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

The amendment offered by Mr. HICK- 
ENLOOPER, for himself, and Mr. AIKEN, 
Mr. Martin of Iowa, Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr. 
JENNER, and Mr. CAPEHART is as follows: 

On page 7, line 5, immediately following 
“Sec. 203.“, insert (a).“ 

Page 7, line 15, insert before the period 
the language “, or in the case of corn, below 
their farm acreage allotments or their farm 
base acreages established as provided under 
subsection (b) of this section 203, whichever 
is in effect.” 

Page 7, line 16, change “(a)” to “(1).” 

Page 7, line 17, insert after the words 
“acreage allotment,” the following: “or, in 
the case of corn, his farm acreage allotment 
or farm base acreage, whichever is in effect.” 

Page 7, line 18, change (b)“ to “(2).” 

Page 7, line 21, change “(c)” to “(3).” 

Page 8, between lines 19 and 20, insert 
the following: 

“(b) (1) Not later than February 1 of each 
calendar year in which an acreage reserve 
program will be in effect for corn, the Secre- 
tary shall, subject to paragraph (2) hereof, 
ascertain and proclaim (i) the commercial 
corn-producing area provided for in section 
301 (b) (4) of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended (7 U. S. C. 1301 (b) 
(4)), and (ii) the total base acreage of corn 
for the commercial corn-producing area for 
such calendar year. For 1956 the commer- 
cial corn-producing area previously pro- 
claimed shall remain in effect, and the total 
base acreage of corn for the commercial 
corn-producing area shall be proclaimed as 
soon as practicable after the effective date 
of this act. Such total base acreage shall be 
the average acreage planted to corn in the 
commercial corn-producing area during the 
3 years 1953, 1954, and 1955. The total base 
acreage of corn for the commercial corn- 
producing area shall be apportioned by the 
Secretary among the counties in such area 
on the basis of the acreage of corn in such 
counties during the 5 calendar years immedi- 
ately preceding the calendar year in which 
the apportionment is made (plus, in appli- 
cable years, the acreage diverted under pre- 
vious agricultural adjustment, conservation, 
and soil-bank programs), with adjustments 
for abnormal weather conditions, for trends 
in acreage during such period and for the 
promotion of soil-conservation practices: 
Provided, That any downward adjustment for 
the promotion of soil-conservation practices 
shall not exceed 2 percent of the total base 
acreage that would otherwise be apportioned 
to such county. The base acreage for the 
county shall be apportioned by the Secre- 
tary, through the local committees, among 
the farms within the county on the basis of 
past acreage of corn (planted and diverted), 
tillable acreage, crop-rotation practices, type 
of soil, and topography. 

“(2) This subsection (b) shall become in- 
operative after 1956 if in the referendum 
conducted pursuant to section 406 hereof, 
producers do not vote in favor of the pro- 
gram provided in subsection (c) of such 
section.” 
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Page 9, line 8, insert after the words “as 
amended” the following: or, in the case of 
corn, their acreage allotments or farm base 
acreages, whichever is in effect.” 

Page 9, line 13, beginning with the word 
“Producers” strike down through the word 
“upon” in line 14, on page 10, and substitute 
therefor the following: “Producers shall be 
compensated for participating in the acreage 
reserve program through the issuance of 
negotiable certificates which the Commodity 
Credit Corporation shall redeem in accord- 
ance with regulations prescribed by the Sec- 
retary—(1) in cash upon presentation by the 
producer or by any holder in due course or 
(2) at the option of the producer in the case 
of certificates issued with respect to grains 
and upon presentation by him, in grains 
(such grains to be valued by the Secretary 
at such levels as he determines will not mate- 
rially impair the market price for such grain 
yet will, to the maximum extent practicable 
encourage acceptance of payment in grains 
in lieu of cash): Provided, That disposition 
of quantities of stocks hereunder in any one 
year shall be limited to not more than two- 
thirds of such quantities of such commod- 
ities as the Secretary determines would be 
a reasonable estimate of what would have 
been produced for marketing during such 
marketing year on the acreage withheld from 
production under the provisions of this act: 
And provided further, That such stocks shall 
not be released prior to the end of the nor- 
mal harvesting season for the particular 
commodity being released.” 

Page 10, line 21, after the period insert the 
following sentence: “The rates of payment 
offered under this section shall be such as 
to encourage producers to underplant their 
allotments more than 1 year.” 

Page 21, line 14, revise the first sentence of 
section 215 to read as follows: No person 
shall be eligible for payments of compensa- 
tion under this act with respect to any farm 
for any year in which the acreage of any 
basic agricultural commodity other than 
wheat or corn on the farm exceeds the farm 
acreage allotment for the commodity under 
title III of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended, or the wheat acreage 
on the farm exceeds the larger of the farm 
wheat acreage allotment under such title or 
15 acres, or the corn acreage on the farm 
exceeds the farm base acreage for corn.” 

Page 21, line 23, following the word “allot- 
ment,” insert the following: “or farm base 
acreage for corn.” 

Page 36, between lines 14 and 15, insert: 

“Sec. 406. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, and in lieu of corn acreage 
allotments for 1956 (which shall be inopera- 
tive for 1956), the Secretary shall require as 
a condition of eligibility for price support 
on corn, that the producer agree to devote 
an acreage of cropland (tilled in normal ro- 
tation), at the option of the producer, to 
either the acreage reserve program or the 
conservation reserve program, equal to 15 
percent of such producer's farm base acreage 
for corn. The producer by electing to par- 
ticipate in the acreage reserve program, 
underplanting his farm base acreage for 
corn, and otherwise complying with the pro- 
visions of section 203 hereof, shall earn a 
payment under subtitle A of this title. The 
producer by electing to participate in the 
conservation reserve program and otherwise 
complying with the provisions of section 207 
hereof shall earn a conservation reserve pay- 
ment under subtitle B of this title. 

“(b) Not later than December 15, 1956, the 
Secretary shall conduct a referendum of pro- 
ducers of corn in 1956 in the commercial 
corn-producing area to determine whether 
such producers favor a price-support pro- 
gram as provided in subsection (c) of this 
section for the 1957 and subsequent crops in 
lieu of acreage allotments as provided in the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, and price support as provided in 
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section 101 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
as amended. 

“(c) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, if two-thirds or more of the produc- 
ers voting in the referendum conducted 
pursuant to subsection (b) hereof favor a 
price-support program as provided in this 
subsection (c), no acreage allotment of corn 
shall be established for the commercial corn- 
producing area, for any county, or for any 
farm, with respect to the 1957 and subse- 
quent crops, and price support made avail- 
able for such crops by Commodity Credit 
Corporation shall be at such level as the 
Secretary determines will assist producers in 
marketing corn in the normal channels of 
trade but not encourage the uneconomic 
production of corn.” 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield myself 15 minutes or such 
portion of that time as may be necessary 
to make the presentation of the amend- 
ment. 

Yesterday evening I spoke on the 
amendment, and I shall be very brief 
today. There is an explanation of it in 
the Recorp, which is on the desk of 
Senators. 

Mr. President, the amendment which 
I have offered is solely and entirely de- 
signed to fit corn into the bill as it came 
from the Senate committee, and make it 
practicable and workable to include corn 
in the soil bank, conservation reserve, 
and acreage reserve programs. 

As the bill came from the committee, 
leaving in the law, as it does, the for- 
mula by which the commercial corn 
area acreage of this country must be 
reduced or fixed according to a formula, 
it is impossible, from a practical stand- 
point, for farmers in the Corn Belt to 
participate. I shall try, in a few words, 
to explain why. 

Under the formula presently existing 
in the law, which would not be charged 
by the bill as it came from the Senate 
committee, it is necessary for the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to announce each 
year, after applying that formula, the 
number of acres necessary to have a 
normal supply of a particular commod- 
ity for the ensuing year. 

With respect to wheat, cotton, peanuts, 
and rice, a floor has been written into 
the law below which the Secretary can- 
not go in establishing the number of 
supportable acres. With respect to corn, 
there is no such floor. Consistently and 
traditionally, those in the commercial 
corn area have planted slightly more 
than 56 million acres of corn. Last year 
supportable acres numbered a little 
more than 49 million, under this for- 
mula, and less than 50 percent of the 
farm acres could comply, because the 
farmers were cut down to such a point 
that they could not operate their units 
advantageously. 

Under the formula, which had to be 
announced by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture prior to February 1 of this year, the 
corn acreage had to be further reduced 
to 43 million acres. 

The corn farmers in the commercial 
corn area simply could not live and par- 
ticipate when the acreage allocations 
were reduced to 49 million acres. They 
have far less ability and inclination to 
accept a reduced acreage allotment of 43 
million. 

What the question amounts to is this: 
A farmer who, in his normal rotation 
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practices, has, for instance, a 100-acre 
corn base, in order to participate last 
year, under the 49-million-acre allot- 
ment, had to reduce that 100-acre base to 
approximately 87 acres. If he reduced 
it to 87 acres, he was in compliance and 
was eligible for price supports. Still, 
in my own State of Iowa, which is the 
greatest corn-growing State in the 
Union, only 23 percent of the farmers re- 
ceived the benefits of price supports, be- 
cause they were the only ones who put 
their corn to seal in my State. So, 77 
percent of the farmers got no support 
prices at all except through feeding op- 
erations or in the free market. 

The price of corn in the commercial 
corn area, under the supports as they 
existed last year, was not materially ben- 
efited by the 90-percent supports, be- 
cause the price of corn on the market 
ran from as low as 80 cents a bushel in 
Indiana and 85 cents a bushel in Illinois 
to $1.10 or $1.15inIowa. One of the rea- 
sons for the high price in Iowa was that 
there was a drought there last year. 

But the price of corn was roughly from 
70 to 72 percent of parity. Ninety per- 
cent of parity did not apply to the corn 
produced by the corn farmers, because it 
was not applicable. The corn farmers 
simply could not exist under those cir- 
cumstances. They cannot comply when 
the acreage is further reduced, this year, 
under the formula, to 43 million acres. 
Therefore there will be no opportunity 
for the corn farmers to participate in the 
soil bank and in the conservation re- 
serve, because under present law they 
must be in compliance before they can 
place any acres in the soil bank. So, Mr. 
President, to all intents and purposes we 
are eliminating at least 75 percent of the 
corn farmers in the commercial corn 
area from the possibility of participating 
in the soil bank, and thereby we defeat 
the very purpose of the soil bank. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. What supports will the 
corn farmers receive under the amend- 
ment proposed by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Iowa? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. First, Mr. 
President, I wish to complete my state- 
ment. Thereafter, if sufficient time re- 
mains, I shall be glad to answer the 
question the Senator from Minnesota 
has asked. 

Mr. President, my amendment pro- 
poses this: In the commercial corn area 
we have had consistently, year in and 
year out, approximately 56 million 
acres—or, to be more exact, 56,400,000 
acres—planted to corn. Only a small 
fraction of the corn from that corn 
acreage was put under seal and received 
the benefits of the support price. 

I propose to be realistic. In these 
amendments, I propose that, roughly, we 
establish a farm base acreage, which is 
the average acreage planted for the past 
3 years in the commercial corn area. 
Let us make that the corn base acreage. 
Every farmer in the commercial corn 


area who stays within his farm base 


acreage will be eligible to receive the 
supports. Being in compliance on his 
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farm base acreage—which is, in effect, 
an allotment, but is a realistic one, rec- 
ognizing the traditional planted acres— 
he is eligible to receive the supports. 
Furthermore—and this is unique, inso- 
far as the situation today is concerned— 
while we have permitted cotton farmers, 
wheat farmers, peanut farmers, and rice 
farmers voluntarily to put acres into 
the soil bank, I propose that, as a part 
of the procedure in return for the re- 
ceipt of price supports by a corn farmer 
who stays within his farm base acreage, 
he must put 15 percent of his available 
acres into the acreage reserve or the con- 
servation reserve—for which, of course, 
he will receive ample pay. 

The Senator from Minnesota has 
asked me what the support price would 
be. As the situation now stands, and 
with elimination of 90 percent of parity, 
the support price has been announced 
by the Secretary of Agriculture as 81 
percent of parity—which will be ap- 
proximately $1.40 a bushel, or slightly 
more than that, in the case of corn. 

What will happen is this—and I shall 
use this illustration, as I did yesterday 
evening: Consider, for instance, a farm 
in the commercial corn area which has 
an historic acreage base, considering ro- 
tation, of 100 acres. If the farmer oper- 
ating that farm were to comply with the 
law as it would be under the bill as re- 
ported by the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, and if he were to 
meet the requirement of the 43 million 
acres allocation, he would have to cut his 
acreage below 75, this year. Inasmuch 
as he could not live with the 88 acres he 
was allowed last year, how could he live 
with less than 75 acres, in the case of a 
diversified farming operation? 

Mr. President, bear in mind that he 
must be in compliance, or else he can- 
not get supports or put acres in the soil 
bank. The same farm has a base of 100 
acres. If the farmer overplants that 
base, he will not be eligible to receive 
price supports, or will not be eligible to 
contribute to the soil bank. But if he 
stays within his farm base acreage, he 
will receive price supports at $1.40 a 
bushel, or slightly more. That situation 
will extend throughout the commercial 
corn area, and will apply to every farmer 
who keeps within this average, normal, 
historic base. 

In effect, that will make available to 
the corn farmer approximately from 25 
percent to 28 percent more actual cash 
support value than he possibly could re- 
ceive under the present law or if the bill 
as reported from the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry became law with- 
out the inclusion of my amendments. 

Mr. THYE. Madam President, will 
the Senator from Iowa yield to me at 
this time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
Smitx of Maine in the chair). Does the 
Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I am glad to 
yield, Madam President. 

Mr. THYE. What percentage of sup- 
port would a producer who complied with 
the provisions of the amendment of the 
Senator from Iowa receive? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. He would re- 
ceive 81 percent, 
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Mr. THYE. That is, as announced 
for the calendar year 1956 and this 
year? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. For 1956. 

Mr. THYE. So he would receive 81 
percent on his quota; and his quota 
would be how many acres of the 100 
acres? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. His quota 
would be the entire farm base acreage. 

Mr. THYE. That would be 100 acres? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Yes; 100 acres. 
Bear in mind that he would have to put 
15 percent of the tillable acres or the 
crop-producing acres into either the 
acreage reserve or the conservation re- 
serve. 

Mr. THYE. Yes. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. That would be 
15 percent of the 100 acres. 

As I stated last night, for that purpose 
he could take 5 acres out of corn pro- 
duction and 10 acres out of the produc- 
tion of beans; or he could decide not to 
take any acres out of the production of 
corn, and he could take the entire 15 
acres out of the production of soil-de- 
pleting crops. My amendment would al- 
low him to plan his operations, If he 
wished to plant 100 acres to corn, he 
could do so; but then he would have to 
take 15 acres out of the production of 
other grain-producing or feed-producing 
crops. 

Mr. THYE. That proposal, Madam 
President, is a realistic approach to solv- 
ing the problem as regards corn acreage, 
and also to get more acres into the soil 
bank. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. THYE. And the farmer would re- 
ceive the identical supports, namely, 81 
percent 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Absolutely. 

Mr. THYE. That has been an- 
nounced by the Secretary of Agriculture 
for the calendar year 1956; and the 81 
percent would be only on the farmer's 
proportionate share of the 43 million 
acres. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Yes; without 
the adoption of my amendment. 

Mr. THYE. Yes; without the adop- 
tion of the amendment of the Senator 
from Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Yes. 

Mr. THYE. But if the amendment of 
the Senator from Iowa is adopted, the 
farmer will be able to increase to his 
historical corn base. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. THYE. And then he will comply 
with the 15 percent retirement of acres 
to the soil bank. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. That is cor- 
rect, 

Mr. THYE. Madam President, the 
amendment of the Senator from Iowa is 
a good one. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The object is 
to take out of production feed-producing 
acres. As I have pointed out, this is the 
only area where the amendment will be 
compulsory. It will be voluntary—and, 
of course, there is a good reason for that 
provision—in the case of cotton; we do 
not compel the cotton farmers to put any 
acres in the soil bank. We do not com- 
pel the wheat farmers to put any acres 
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in the soil bank. The same applies to 
the farmers who produce the other 
basics. 

The reason for that provision is that 
when those farmers voted their own 
quotas, last year, in the case of these 
products the question of a mandatory 
contribution was not included in the 
question at issue; and the committee was 
unanimous in saying that one does not 
change the rules when a runner is be- 
tween second base and third base. So 
we do not now attempt to impose com- 
pulsion on those farmers, inasmuch as 
compulsion was not a part of what they 
voted on last year. 

I hope that next year we can have a 
mandatory contribution in the case of 
all these crops. However, the corn farm- 
ers are willing “to take it” this year; and 
we are willing to impose that upon them. 

Mr. MUNDT. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I think the Senator 
from Iowa has a very intriguing and ap- 
pealing amendment. It was discussed 
at great length in committee. Even be- 
fore the time when we knew what was 
going to be the fate of the 90 percent 
price support, there were arguments both 
pro and con with respect to the Hicken- 
looper amendment. The 90 percent 
feature having been defeated, it seems 
to me that the adoption of the Hicken- 
looper amendment becomes almost man- 
datory if we are to protect the corn 
farmer under the prevailing situation. 
There is no future for him if he must 
take acreage control with the reduction 
of price supports. As a consequence 
there will be noncompliance, and more 
acres of corn will be produced, in my 
opinion, than would now be the case 
without the Hickenlooper amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Iowa has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Madam Presi- 
dent, I yield. myself five more minutes. 

I agree in general with the Senator 
from South Dakota; However, whether 
the 90 percent feature was defeated or 
rejected would make no difference. This 
amendment would be necessary because 
of the acreage reduction in the present 
law, which would bring the acreage down 
to 43 million acres, and make it impossi- 
ble to live with in the Corn Belt. 

Mr. MUNDT. The difference being 
that without the Hickenlooper amend- 
ment, had the 90 percent remained in the 
bill, he would have received 90 percent, 
whereas now he will receive only 81 per- 
cent. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Less than 20 
percent of the farmers would have re- 
ceived it. 

Mr. MUNDT. Those who complied 
would receive it. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Those who 
sealed would receive it. In the Senator’s 
own State, only about 18 percent of the 
corn in the commercial corn area ac- 
tually went to seal, and in my State only 
23 percent of the corn in the commercial 
corn area actually went to seal. Those 
producers were the only ones who got 
the benefit of 90 percent, or any other 
support price, 
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Mr. MUNDT. On page 6 of the Sen- 
ator’s amendment there is a provision 
with respect to a referendum among the 
farmers at the end of the year. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Yes. 

Mr. MUNDT. I believe that for this 
year the 81 percent price support, with- 
out the acreage reduction, may prove of 
great benefit to the corn farming areas 
in comparison with our other alternative. 
What disturbs me is what will happen 
after this year’s crop. Will the Senator 
explain briefly the choices which will 
confront the farmer at that time? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I propose a 
referendum not later than December 15, 
1956. If in that referendum, two-thirds 
of the corn farmers approve the so-called 
farm base acreage proposal, it will con- 
tinue. If they do not approve—which 
means that they disapprove of the farm 
base acreage, which I do not think they 
will do; and I believe they will approve it 
wholeheartedly—but if they do not ap- 
prove, that will mean that they are dis- 
approving allocations and allotments. 

Mr. MUNDT. At what price would 
they have their corn supported in the 
event they should disapprove in the ref- 
erendum of the Hickenlooper plan? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. If they ap- 
prove the corn base acreage allotments, 
the supports will remain at from 75 to 90 
percent, discretionary on the part of the 
Secretary. If they disapprove allot- 
ments, it means that they disapprove of 
the program, and then price supports 
will be completely discretionary on the 
part of the Secretary, without limit or 
without ceiling. 

Mr. MUNDT. But still from 75 to 90 
percent? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. No. It would 
not be from 75 to 90 percent. It would 
be at any figure the Secretary might 
choose. 

As the amendment provides, it is to be 
at such a level as the Secretary deter- 
mines will assist producers in marketing 
corn in the normal channels of trade, but 
not encourage the uneconomic produc- 
tion of corn—that is, if they approve al- 
located acres, or farm base acres. 

There will be a session of the Senate 
beginning in January. By that time we 
shall know more about how this plan will 
work. The farmers will have an op- 
portunity to vote. This is the first time 
there has been any kind of referendum. 
It follows the general pattern of the 
referendums with relation to the other 
basic crops, with respect to which the 
farmers have an opportunity to approve 
or disapprove the principle of base al- 
lotments. 

Mr. MUNDT. Under the circum- 
stances which now prevail in view of 
the recent roll call vote it seems to me 
that any Senator representing a corn 
producer must by necessity now vote for 
this amendment, to give the corn pro- 
ducer a fair break for this year and an 
opportunity for expanded income in 1956. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I am glad to 
yield for a question, My time has al- 
most expired. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I think this amend- 
ment is excellent. I shall vote for it. I 
think it is the one answer to the corn 
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situation. I know that our farmers in 
Indiana will be enthusiastic about it. My 
best judgment, as a corn farmer, is that 
it will do the job of reducing the surplus 
and bringing the price of corn in the open 
market up to where it belongs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Iowa has again 
expired. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Madam Pres- 
ident I yield myself one more minute. 

This amendment would not tend to 
increase the average corn acreage 
planted in the commercial corn area by 
a single acre, because it fixes the corn 
base at what we calculate on the basis 
of the average of the past 3 years, or 
approximately 56,400,000 acres. That 
cannot be exceeded. No farmer can ex- 
ceed his farm base acreage and receive 
support. So it would not tend to increase 
the corn acreage. 

Mr. CURTIS rose. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I think my 
minute is about up. If I have time, I 
am glad to yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.CURTIS. Take the case of a corn 
farmer 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I will yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. I merely wish to ask a 
question. 

Take the case of a corn farmer who 
planted within his allotment in 1955, and 
assume that the Senator’s amendment 
is agreed to and the farmer plants with- 
in his allotment in 1956. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Does the Sen- 
ator mean his farm base acreage? 

Mr. CURTIS. Will he receive more 
money for his crop under the Senator’s 
amendment at the flexible rate than he 
would by planting within his allotment 
under the bill as it came from the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. He will re- 
ceive between 20 and 28 percent more 
under the price support than he pos- 
sibly could under the unrealistic situa- 
tion which would exist if my amend- 
ment were not adopted, because if my 
amendment is not approved only about 
one-fourth of the farmers can live with- 
in their allotments, so they will disregard 
them. If my amendment is adopted, 
more nearly 100 percent of the farmers 
in the Corn Belt can live within their 
base acreage, which they will have any- 
way on their farms. 

Mr. CURTIS. Iam talking about the 
farmer who lives within his allotment, 
under the Senator’s proposal, with the 
same production per acre. Would he re- 
ceive more money than if he operated 
under the bill as it came from the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER: Indeed. 

Mr. CURTIS. With that number of 
acres and with the support price pro- 
vided by the committee—— 

Mr..HICKENLOOPER,. With the bill 
as it comes from the committee, he would 
have to operate with further reduced 
acreage this year. Assuming a 100-acre 
base, he would have to cut to 75 acres. 
If he received 90 percent on 75 acres, he 
would not get as much money as he 
would get if he received 81 percent on 90 
acres, if he elected to put 10 acres in the 
acreage reserve. 
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Mr. CURTIS. The corn acreage for 
this year has already been announced. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Yes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Should the Senator’s 
proposal become law before the time to 
plant corn, it will mean an increase in 
the acreage allotment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Iowa has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Madam Pres- 
ident, I yield myself 1 additional minute. 

If a farmer should accept the further 
reduced acreage and this amendment 
should be adopted, it would mean that 
he would go back to his normal average 
farm base acreage, so he would have 
more acres. 

Mr.. CURTIS. Would he have more 
acres than he would have under the 
present acreage announcement? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Yes; but the 
farmer on the family farm who had 
overplanted would be brought down to 
the normal farm acreage base. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Madam President, 
I yield myself 10 minutes. As chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, I am opposed to the pending 
amendment in its present form. Sev- 
eral amendments relating to corn were 
presented to the committee during its 
deliberations, and every time a proposal 
of this or similar nature was offered the 
committee voted it down. A proposal 
was made by the distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] to 
maintain feasible corn acreage allot- 
ments so as to place corn in a category 
similar to cotton, wheat, peanuts, and 
other basic crops. In the case of corn, 
the farmers do not vote on whether or 
not they should have acreage allotments. 
The Secretary of Agriculture fixes the 
number of acres to be planted within 
the commercial corn area, without re- 
ferring the matter to the corn producers 
for approval by referendum vote. 

Last year the Secretary fixed a mini- 
mum of forty-nine-million-plus acres to 
be planted to corn. As I recall, if a 
farmer in the Corn Belt complied with 
his acreage allotments, he would receive, 
by virtue of that compliance, a price- 
support loan at 87 percent of parity. 

This year, in accordance with the law, 
as it is written, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture announced an acreage allotment 
for corn of about forty-three-million- 
plus acres, with a support price of 81 
percent of parity. 

What would the pending amendment 
do? Instead of establishing the acreage 
allotment for corn at a realistic level, 
the amendment seeks to permit the com- 
mercial corn area to be allotted a mini- 
mum of about 57 million acres. That 
amount of acreage represents no reduc- 
tion whatsoever from prior plantings—it 
is about the average that has been 
planted in the corn area for the past 5 
years. 

What else would the amendment do? 
The support price that was announced 
for this year, 81 percent of parity, would 
remain available for all of the corn to 
be produced from the 57 million acres. 

My friend from Iowa states that the 
amendment would give an opportunity 
to the corngrower to get into the soil- 
bank program by forcing him to put 15 
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percent of his acres either into the acre- 
age reserve or the conservation reserve. 

What the amendment does is to per- 
mit the corn farmers in the commercial 
area of the United States to plant 57 
million acres of corn if they desire, and 
to take their 15-percent reduction by 
participating in the conservation reserve 
program. It does not guarantee any re- 
duction in the corn acres, because the 
portion of the farmer’s land he can uti- 
lize and put into the soil bank need not 
be his allotted corn acres. 

Therefore, as I see it, the corngrower 
will get a bonanza. He will be able to 
plant as many acres of corn as he has 
planted in the past, and the average for 
the last 7 or 8 or 10 years has been 56 
million to 57 million acres per year. 

Not only does the amendment cancel 
out the allotment made by the Secretary 
for this year, not only does it increase it 
by 13 million acres, but it also gives to 
the corngrowers the opportunity to con- 
tinue the program indefinitely if they see 
fit to do so. If the amendment fails, 
they then go back to the present law, 
which would mean a return to the pres- 
ent program, about which they are 
complaining. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Madam Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I merely call 
attention to the fact that as the situa- 
tion exists, corn is being definitely dis- 
criminated against. If the formula for 
supported acres were applied to wheat, 
for instance, which has a protected floor 
in the law of 55 million acres, wheat 
would have 18,580,000 acres. 

If it were applied to upland cotton, 
which is protected at 17,391,000 acres in 
the law, there would be 6,690,000 acres of 
cotton. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I beg the Senator’s 
pardon. The base cotton limitation is 
not figured on an acreage basis, but on 
a minimum number of bales. So far as 
wheat is concerned, there is a limitation 
of 55 million acres, but the acreage that 
has been planted by the farmers in the 
commercial wheat area in the past has 
been as high as 82 million acres. The 
overall average has been about 65 million 
to 66 million acres per year. Today, the 
total national wheat allotment is 55 mil- 
lion acres. Insofar as the wheat farmer 
is concerned, if he is to come into the 
acreage-reserve program, he must take 
the acres put into that phase of the soil 
bank from the 55 million acres. In the 
corn area, under this amendment, acres 
put in the acreage reserve would be de- 
ducted from a historic planting of 56 to 
57 million acres—which is about the total 
acreage allotment for the commercial 
corn area envisioned by the amendment. 
The commercial corn area would be able 
to have its cake and eat it too, so to speak. 

I cannot see anything fair in that. I 
go back to what I said when I was inter- 
rupted—and I do not mind being inter- 
rupted—that, under the pending amend- 
ment, if the corn farmers in the commer- 
cial corn area of this Nation are desirous 
of having discretionary price supports 
without acreage allotments for 1957, they 
can vote for such a program in a refer- 
endum to be conducted by the Secretary. 
If they fail to vote for such a program 
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next year, under the amendment, as I 
understand the situation, they would go 
back to the same law that is now on the 
statute books, and which they say does 
not permit them to take advantage of 
the soil-bank program. 

When the matter was voted on in com- 
mittee I told my good friend from Iowa 
(Mr, HICKENLOOPER] and my good friend 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] 
that if it were possible to get a realistic 
number of acres as a base, not the his- 
torical plantings, we might be able to get 
together on something. However, if the 
corn people are to be permitted to plant 
as many acres.as they have had in the 
past and then receive a support price on 
production from that acreage for this 
year at 81 percent of parity, I do not 
believe it is right. 

The program called for in this amend- 
ment is an injustice to the wheat grower; 
as a matter of fact, it is an injustice to 
every producer of the basic commodities, 
other than corn. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Madam Pres- 
ident, will the Senator from Louisiana 
yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The corn 
farmer is being discriminated against 
now, and the wheat farmer is getting 
support for 36 million acres more than is 
necessary under the formula. The cot- 
ton farmer is getting support for 10,700,- 
000 acres more than the formula. The 
corn farmer is asking only for support 
for the normally usable nonsurplus corn. 
The corn farmers are not producing 
great surpluses of corn. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The minimum acre- 
age for the commercial corn area called 
for in the Senator's amendment is the 
average annual acreage planted during 
the past 10 years, is it not? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. ELLENDER. In other words, with 
respect to the wheatgrower, he must 
start with a national acreage allotment 
of 55 million acres and take some of those 
allotted acres and put them into the acre- 
age reserve. Meanwhile, the pending 
amendment would permit the corn- 
grower to start out with the average 
amount of acreage he has planted each 
year over the past 10 years—55 million 
acres. Then, he makes his contribution 
to the soil bank from that amount of 
acreage. We say to the corngrower, “If 
you want to put up to 15 percent of that 
amount into the acreage reserve, you 
may do so, but you do not have to do it.” 

The amendment provides that an 
acreage equal to 15 percent of his base 
acreage must go into the soil bank. He 
still has an option of putting either corn- 
allotment acreage in the acreage reserve 
or other tilled land in the conservation 
reserve. 

It strikes me that if the Senator would 
propose a minimum acreage allotment 
which is reasonable, say, 50 million acres, 
and start from there and require the 
placing of allotted corn acres into the 
acreage reserve, that might be reason- 
able. Yet, even if we did that, we would 
still be giving to the corn farmer a better 
deal than has been given to the wheat- 
grower, the peanutgrower, or in fact, 
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any producers of the other basic com- 
modities. 

Mr, HICKENLOOPER. The program 
did not work. The farmers could not 
live with the situation. They are seed- 
ing 5644 million acres of corn. We do 
not have a great surplus. I should like 
to make them eligible to put 15 percent 
of their acreage into the soil bank. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am willing to do 
so, and I want to help the corn producers 
to do so; but let me suggest to the Sena- 
tor that he not place an acreage floor 
on corn which is the equivalent of the 
normal annual planted acreage in the 
commercial corn area. 

The percentage of allotted acres in 
compliance last year was 54.2. 

Mr. YOUNG. Madam President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. Is it not true that last 
year the wheat farmers brought their 
production down to approximately the 
amount of our domestic needs plus ex- 
ports? The surplus wheat over these 
needs was 10 million or 15 million 
bushels. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 
The issue I am trying to place before 
the Senate is that there should be a 
provision in the amendment to force a 
certain percentage of the allotted corn 
acreage to go into the acreage reserve. 

Mr. YOUNG. I think any wheat 
farmer would be very happy to have his 
normal wheat acreage restored as is pro- 
posed here for corn and in addition a 
raise in price support levels. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Am I correct in my 
recollection that corn is the only basic 
commodity which has never been under 
marketing quotas? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL. There was a provision 
in the law relating to it, but that was 
eliminated. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 
Corn has always had a high standing in 
the price-support program. This is an 
effort to make them stand even higher. 

Mr. RUSSELL. One farmer can plant 
corn under loan and his neighbor can 
plant all he wants to, and suffer no pen- 
alty whatever for it, whereas the pro- 
ducers of other basic commodities are 
subjected to very severe penalties if they 
overplant by as much as half an acre. 

Mr, ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I think this is a very 
unfair proposition. It means taking 
money away from the producers of other 
basic commodities who have already been 
cut to the bone on their marketing quo- 
tas and are severely penalized if they ex- 
ceed them. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is what I in- 
tended to emphasize in the statement I 
have just made. 

Madam President, I wish to reiterate 
that I believe the majority of the mem- 
bers of the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry would cheerfully 
join Senators from the corn-producing 
States in permitting their farmers to 
participate in the soil bank if they should 
offer a reasonable amendment. If we 
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could make the minimum acreage 50 
million acres, or even 51 million or 52 
million, and then require that a certain 
percentage of it be put into the acreage 
reserve, that might be reasonable. But 
I do not think it is equitable to offer an 
amendment providing that corn pro- 
ducers can plant the same number of 
acres they have been planting for the 
past 10 years, on an average, and receive 
the same support price—81 percent of 
parity—as if they reduced their acreage 
to 43 million acres and then in addition 
let them get by without being required to 
put an acre into the acreage-reserve pro- 
gram. 

I shall oppose the amendment, and I 
believe the majority of the members of 
the Agriculture Committee will oppose 
it, as well. I do believe that if an effort 
were made to make the base acreage 
realistic, the amendment would have 
wide support. Forty-nine million acres, 
or even 51 million acres, would be all 
right in my opinion. But it would be 
unfair to allow the corn producer to 
plant the same acreage they have been 
planting for the past 10 years, on an 
average, and then not force them to go 
into the acreage reserve phase of the 
soil-bank program. Ido not believe that 
would be fair. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Madam 
President, will the Senator from Loui- 
siana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Does the 
Senator agree that the 43 million acres 
proposed for this year is not realistic? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I so stated in com- 
mittee. I believe the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] proposed an 
amendment to cancel out the 43-million 
acre allotment and make it 49 million 
acres-plus. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Last year’s quota. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I may 
say that in my State the corn program 
simply is not working. There has been 
almost an even 3 million acres planted 
every year, regardless of what the sup- 
port has been. To go down to 2,200,000, 
which would be our share under the 43 
million figure, would simply mean that 
we would not have compliance by the 
corn farmers this year. I think the Sen- 
ator quoted a figure of 54 percent; did 
he not? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That was for the 
commercial areas. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. In my 
State the compliance was about 40 per- 
cent 2 years ago and possibly 44 percent 
last year. But the program is not work- 
ing and the result is that there is just as 
much corn being planted every year in 
South Dakota as there has been in the 
past 5 years. They try to break up the 
acreage, but nothing is being accom- 
plished in the way of reduction of pro- 
duction. 

All the Secretary has to do is to an- 
nounce the acreage allotment of so many 
acres, and the farmer must comply with 
that acreage allotment in order to bor- 
row the support price previously fixed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Louisiana has 
expired, 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Madam President, I 
yield 15 minutes to the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
as the Senator from Louisiana, who is 
the chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, has said, this pro- 
posal was discussed in considerable detail 
in the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. It is a very tempting amend- 
ment, particularly to Senators who are 
from corn States. But also it is the key 
to Pandora’s box of trouble. 

I wish the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RUSSELL] were here at this moment—he 
had to step off the floor because in his 
comments he put his finger upon what 
can happen if we proceed in this kind 
of expedient manner. 

If we are to take allotments off corn, 
and if we are to let corn farmers seal 
any amount of corn they want to seal, 
and, at the same time, if we impose 
allotments upon other producers, then 
there is no reason at all why we should 
not take the props off every allotment 
in the bill. 

I say to Senators from the cotton 
States if the amendment be agreed to, 
there will be no reason why allotments 
should not be removed from cotton, 
and no reason why they should not be 
removed from wheat. 

Let us consider the amendment a lit- 
tle.. Where did the amendment come 
from? How did it get administration 
support? A few weeks ago the admin- 
istration was not sure it was in support 
of the proposal. But now letters have 
been revealed indicating that the admin- 
istration supports the proposal. 

I want my colleagues to take note of 
one thing. This is a 1-year amendment, 
for the year 1956. Not only will corn be 
harvested in some parts of our country 
around September and October, but also 
votes will be harvested in 1956. This is 
an election- package amendment. Let us 
call it what it is. After 1956 the whole 
roof can fall in on our corn farmers, 
because the amendment provides that 
for 1956 there will be 56 million acres of 
corn, which is the national historical 
base. 

Each farmer has his historical base 
of corn acreage, provided he puts 15 per- 
cent of his total cultivated acreage into 
a conservation reserve or acreage reserve. 
This is the goal for any farmer under the 
acreage-conservation reserve. 

So what is being said in the amend- 
ment, very frankly, is this: “Mr. Corn 
Farmer, plant your corn, fertilize your 
fields, double your production, and you 
will be given $1.40 a bushel on all the 
acreage you have ever had as an histori- 
cal base for corn.” 

As a Senator from Minnesota, I sup- 
pose I ought to say this is a wonderful 
idea. It will mean that the corn farmers 
in southern Minnesota will be able to 
plant all they can get on their acres, 
fertilize the land, use the best seeds, and 
be able to seal all of it, if they want to 
do so, at $1.40 a bushel. If this is the 
way it is desired to run a farm program, 
I want to know it. 

Madam President, the amendment is 
nothing more or less than an actual 
taking of money out of the Federal 
Treasury in an election year in an effort 
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to do what a bill introduced by the 
junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. NEU- 
BERGER] proposes to do, except that the 
amendment is not a bipartisan one. The 
bill introduced by the Senator from Ore- 
gon provides that a certain amount of 
money shall be taken from the Treasury 
for the benefit of each political party. 
The amendment offered by the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. HicKENLOOPER] provides 
that the money shall be taken out of 
the Treasury for the benefit of one po- 
litical party. 

I have quit being a milquetoast about 
discussing amendments. If this amend- 
ment shall be agreed to, we shall open 
up and complete the destruction of the 
farm price-support program. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I rose a moment ago 
when the Senator said the amendment 
would benefit the farmers of his State. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. For 1 year. 

Mr. RUSSELL. In 1956. But over the 
long range, it not only would destroy 
any productive farm program; it would 
magnify all the errors which have been 
committed with respect to all the other 
commodities. A farm program could 
= possibly be maintained in this coun- 


Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct, because the section on 
page 6 reads: 


(b) Not later than December 15, 1956, the 
Secretary shall conduct a referendum of pro- 
ducers of corn in 1956 in the commercial 
corn-producing area to determine whether 
such producers favor a price-support pro- 
gram as provided in subsection (c) of this 
section for the 1957 and subsequent crops 
in lieu of acreage allotments as provided 
in the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended, and price support as provided 
in section 101 of the Agricultural Act of 
1949, as amended. 

(c) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, if two-thirds or more of the producers 
voting in the referendum conducted pur- 
suant to subsection (b) hereof favor a price- 
support program as provided in this sub- 
section (c), no acreage allotment of corn 
shall be established for the commercial 
corn-producing area, for any county, or for 
any farm, with respect to the 1957 and sub- 
sequent crops, and price support made avail- 
able for such crops by Commodity Credit 
Corporation shall be at such level as the 
Secretary determines will assist producers in 
marketing corn in the normal channels of 
trade but not encourage the uneconomic 
production of corn. 


What is the meaning of all that leg- 
islative gobbledygook? It means that 
in 1956, by December 15, a farmer will 
have to decide whether he wants to con- 
tinue for the crop year 1957 on a 75 
percent to 90 percent of parity basis 
under allotments, or whether he wants 
to have the range from 0 to 90. 

There will be built up under this 
amendment such confounded surpluses 
that there will be only one choice in 1957, 
even if allotments are given, and that 
is to cut the corn acreage back to 30 
million acres. The Secretary will have 
to cut it back. It is not easy to talk 
about this amendment in the light of 
the bonanza it offers for 1 year. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. In connection with 
the possible cut, would the corn farmers 
have to cut the quota, or would they 
simply be cut back by the Secretary 
of Agriculture? 

Mr. They would simply 
be cut back. It is interesting to note 
that the Secretary of Agriculture this 
year announced the corn allotment acre- 
age of 43 million acres at just about 
the time the amendment came up for 
discussion. That is what I call rigging 
the deck or stacking the deck. In other 
words, the corn allotment program has 
been made so stringent at 43 million 
acres under allotments that of course 
it will not work. 

Mr. I do not know what 
the Senator means by “rigging the deck.” 
I am not familiar with that language. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That language is 
just as confusing as the amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Whatever it means, 
it means the farmer is rigged without 
his own consent. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; 
there is a joker in the deck. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I believe I now get 
the meaning of the Senator's state- 
ment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am happy to be 
able to explain it in more definite and 
precise terms. If I was not able to 
‘explain it to the Senator a moment 
ago—indeed, my explanation was very 
poor—I apologize. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Does the 
Senator from Minnesota agree that a 
43 million-acre allotment simply will not 
work? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I know it will not 
work. I know it is not justified. I 
know the Secretary of Agriculture an- 
nounced 43 million acres, because he 
did not want it to work. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Then, 
what is the purpose of the proposal? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The answer is that 
there should be 90 percent for corn, 
which the Senate just rejected. Second, 
there should be at least 49 million acres 
of corn, which is a reasonable allotment. 
I took down the words of the Senator 
from Iowa when he said, “We are not 
producing surpluses.” That is true; we 
arenot. Weare not producing surpluses 
of corn. We cannot have it both ways. 

The Secretary of Agriculture says in 
public that we have a monstrous surplus 
of corn. But his agents came before 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry and said we did not have enough 
corn, even, for a 350-million bushel set- 
aside. 

The Senator from Iowa said we are not 
producing surpluses. He said further 
that 56 million acres will produce nor- 
mal, usable quantities of corn. If 56 
million acres will produce normal, usable 
quantities of corn, why did the Secretary 
of Agriculture cut back the acres for corn 
production, except for reasons of politics? 

I do not mind the administration buy- 
ing the election; but if they are going 
to buy it, I want them to do it on all 
commodities. Let them stop discrimi- 
nating. 


it means 


Mr. 
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Mr. President, this is an election 
amendment. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. DANIEL. Does the Senator from 
Minnesota see any reason why corn 
should receive the treatment advocated 
by the Senator from Iowa, without simi- 
lar treatment being given to the feed 
grains, such as grain sorghum? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. None at all. I am 
hoping the Senator from Texas will offer 
his amendment, which includes some 
controls, as a substitute amendment, 
and which includes the word “corn.” 

Mr. DANIEL. The Senator from 
Minnesota knows that on behalf of my- 
self, my colleague from Texas [Mr. 
Jounson], the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. HUMPHREY], the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Youne], and the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr, CHAVEZ], 
I have offered an amendment with re- 
spect to feed grains, which would pro- 
vide for 90-percent supports. I sup- 
pose, in view of what has already hap- 
pened, the support price will have to 
be lowered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I suggest the Sen- 
ator make it 75 to 90. 

Mr. DANIEL. Or 80 percent for this 
year at least. Our amendment provides 
that farmers who participate in this 
program must lay out at least 20 per- 
cent of their cultivated acreage. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. DANIEL. If the same thing ap- 
plied to corn, does not the Senator think 
that would accomplish what we are 
working for? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Insofar as a 
workable proposal is concerned, the pro- 
posal of the Senator from Texas is 
much better. I think the soundest pro- 
posal was the one we started off with, 
but once we chop off the head of the bill, 
and we start chipping off parts of the 
body, we are not going to make the 
torso look better by chopping off an arm. 

Let me state what we have before us. 
The Senator from Iowa has said the corn 
program did not work well last year. 
One of the main reasons why the corn 
program did not work well last year was 
that there were so many bushels of feed 
corn produced, because we did not have 
a sensible farm program, and there was 
competition from cheap feed grains, 
which lowered the price of corn. Fur- 
thermore, if we make corn production 
unlimited, we shall drive feed grain 
prices down even more, and there will 
be corn and feed grains available for 
expanded hog and livestock production, 
and there will be a greater supply of 
many perishable commodities, hogs, and 
other livestock. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. DANIEL. If the amendment on 
corn is defeated, I wish to say to the 
Senator that I intend, inasmuch as the 
cosponsors of the proposal are willing, 
to include the word “corn” in the 
amendment with respect to feed grains, 
and to write into the amendment lan- 
guage which will provide a program to 
enable farmers voluntarily to retire ad- 
ditional acreage in order to make the 
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program work as to oats, rye, barley, and 
feed grains. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is an amend- 
ment which I shoud be pleased to sup- 
port, and one which I hope the Senator 
will offer, because I think we ought to 
vote the pending amendment down, un- 
less we want to see commodity after com- 
modity destroyed insofar as effective 
production controls and an effective 
price support program are concerned. 

Mr. President, I am utterly shocked by 
the uriprincipled methods being used by 
the administration on the farm bill. I 
want to review very briefly what the ad- 
ministration has been saying. It has 
been talking about great surpluses, It 
has been saying that we need to bring 
supply into balance with demand. Ad- 
ministration spokesmen have accused 
everybody in the country of doing some- 
thing wrong except themselves. I sug- 
gest one improvement in this adminis- 
tration: “Go take a look in the mirror 
and see who the culprit is.” 

This particular administration simply 
says the historical base of 56 million 
acres shall be available for planting corn, 
and the acreage reserve sections of the 
soil bank shall be available to the 56 
million acres. 

The pending amendment simply pro- 
vides that farmers shall be given open in- 
vitation to plant, plant, and plant for 1 
year, and fertilize, fertilize, and fertilize 
for 1 year, and after the 1 year, after 
certain persons have gotten back into 
the White House and into the Congress, 
then, Mr. Farmer, beware. Beware of 
these—well, I like the Greeks too well, so 
I cannot use that quotation—beware of 
these Republicans bearing gifts. Beware 
of this Trojan horse. Beware of the ef- 
fort to mutilate a farm program. It has 
already been hacked into small bits—at 
least a part of the program has been— 
and if we want to destroy the whole pro- 
gram, all we have to do is to do it com- 
modity by commodity. I have worked 
too hard for a farm program, and believe 
in it too strongly, to let that happen. 

In committee, while some of us dis- 
agreed on price support levels—and we 
had our arguments—the same ones who 
disagreed on price-support levels surely 
recognized that, if we were to have a 
price support program, there had to be 
controls unless we were going to provide 
supports ranging from 0 to 90. But 
when support levels are set at between 
75 and 90 percent, especially if one be- 
lieves that 90 percent support prices are 
incentives for production, then without 
controls we shall only invite economic 
trouble and production surpluses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Minnesota has 
expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Will the Senator 
yield to me 2 additional minutes? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield 2 additional 
minutes to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
am deeply concerned that we find our- 
selves trying to legislate on commodities 
year by year. I considered a 2-year ex- 


tension in title I as a basic minimum. 
No farmer can plan the use of his land 
on a year-by-year basis. No farmer 
can plan long-term operations of his 
farm on a year-by-year basis. He buys 
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machinery, constructs buildings, and 
takes long-term loans. He has to be able 
to look ahead a little and see what the 
price structure may be. 

The particular amendment now be- 
fore the Senate simply says that for 1956 
certain farmers are to be treated in what 
appears to be a rather generous way. 
Of course, what it really says is that we 
are going to lower price support from 
90 percent by 10 or 9 percent, but the 
farmers are going to be given more acre- 
age to plant. 

Mr. President, that will only redouble 
and only aggravate what this adminis- 
tration says is the No. 1 problem—sur- 
pluses. 

I want to say to my friends of the 
fourth estate that this administration 
stands guilty of duplicity, hypocrisy, and 
political connivery of the worst kind. 
The administration has told the Ameri- 
can people for years that we have sur- 
pluses, and that surpluses are destroy- 
ing agriculture and making the agri- 
cultural situation unbearable. Then the 
administration backs a proposal that will 
make surpluses mount up like the Alps. 
Anyone who can vote for the amendment 
can do so for only one reason, namely, 
that he believes that for 1 year, in order 
to get over the election hump, anything 
goes—anything goes. 

I conclude by saying if there is one 
lobby that needs to be investigated by the 
Congress, it is the executive branch. 
Indeed it needs to be investigated. Ihave 
never seen such deals, such slick deals. 
Flexible-price- supports price supports 
are slippery deals. 

Mr. President, I protest this kind of 
politics on the floor of the Senate, and 
this kind of an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER]. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
any Senator yield time to the Senator 
from South Carolina? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, in our committee we dis- 
cussed this particular amendment, and 
we came to the conclusion that it would 
not be a good thing to have the farmers 
concerned turned absolutely loose so far 
as acreage is concerned, and then re- 
ceive all the benefits. That would be 
the effect of the amendment. 

Remember, we have already voted so 
far as 90 percent of parity is concerned, 
but I wish to call attention to one mat- 
ter in regard to the cotton. With the 
gadgets contained in the bill, the price 
supports will not go from 90 to 85 per- 
cent, but from 85 down to 80 percent, 
in reality. That is what is being done 
to the cotton farmers of the Nation. We 
say to the corn farmers, “Do not agree 
to any quotas. Do not come in and play 
the game as farmers of other commodi- 
ties play it, but we give to you addi- 
tional benefits that no other commodity 
has.” If we are to start doing that in 
our farm program, we shall find that 
there will be a great many headaches, 
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There will be headaches because produc- 
tion will go to extremes. - 

I hold in my hand a letter calling 
this particular amendment to my at- 
tention. We are not fooling the people 
of this Nation with amendments such as 
this. What does the letter say? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Dovuctas in the chair). The time of the 
Senator from South Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 additional minutes to the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina is recog- 
nized for 2 more minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, the letter from Mr. E. H. 
Agnew, president of the South Carolina 
Farm Bureau, reads as follows: 


SOUTH CAROLINA Farm BUREAU, INC., 
Columbia, S. C., February 29, 1956. 
Senator OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: Enclosed is a copy of the 
February 27 issue of the American Farm 
Bureau Official News Letter. We are proud 
that your picture is not on the front page 
among the seven leaders listed as fighting 
for American Farm Bureau legislative pro- 
posals at present in the Senate, 

Your attention is invited specifically to the 
front-page lead article, “Illinois Farmers’ 
Rally Brings 11,000 to Protest Farm Bill.” 
Your particular attention is invited to page 
34 where this article is marked with refer- 
ence to the remarks of President Otto Steffey, 
of the Illinois Farm Bureau, as to what he 
said to this vast 11,000 throng. 

Mr. Steffey says, There is a provision in 
the law for a minimum allotment below 
which acreage of wheat and cotton cannot 
be cut but there is no such provision regard- 
ing corn acreages.” Since the law provides 
only for voluntary acreage allotments, there 
is no need for minimum allotments because 
farmers are not compelled to comply. As a 
matter of fact, corn farmers for the most 
part disregard allotments any year. 

With this in mind, you should ever be con- 
scious of the fact that this whole American 
Farm Bureau proposed legislative program 
with respect to support prices and the soll 
bank is purely a Republican-Farm Bureau 
coalition deal primarily in the corn belt to 
the almost total disregard of farmers in other 
sections of the country. 

You will note also that Mr. Steffey says 
“corn farmers will not participate in such 
a program! — meaning a marketing quota 
program. 

If the lifting of the corn allotments for 
1956 will help to decrease corn surpluses 
then it is by reason of the fact that corn 
farmers have traditionally paid no attention 
to allotments. The real purpose of this deal 
would be to make every acre of a farm in 
the corn belt eligible for high payments in 
the soil bank plan and every other acre not 
put into the soil bank eligible for the pro- 
duction of corn under support price. If this 
isn’t just about a perfect set-up, I cannot 
well imagine one, Can you picture every 
southern cotton farm without acreage allot- 
ments for 1956, every acre eligible for high 
payments under the first provision of the 
soil bank plan, and cotton eligible for a 
minimum 75 percent of parity support price 
with a prospective pledge by the president 
and the administration of income at least 
as high as the income from cotton in 1955? 
This would be a comparable deal to what 
is proposed by the Republicans and the 
American Farm Bureau Federation for corn. 

Any effort to control the use of diverted 
acres would not affect corn growers in the 
commercial corn area for the very reason 
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that they don’t have any. If corn farmers, 
Republicans, and the American Farm Bureau 
could have their way under their proposed 
legislative program, any acre put into the 
soil bank in the commercial corn area would 
carry the same weight as acres taken from 
our small acreage allotments in the cotton 
belt. It is preposterous to make taking of 
acres from out little cotton allotments and 
putting them into the soil bank a prerequi- 
site to eligibility for support price on cotton. 

By way of comparison, let us take a 100 
acre corn belt farm and a 100 acre cotton 
farm. In the corn belt, this mandatory 
provision for 10 percent of the acreage to be 
put into the soil bank—this would mean 
10 acres on a 100-acre farm—then the other 
90 acres would be eligible for planting in 
corn and at the same time having support 
price. As applied to a 100-acre cotton 
farm—and the average cotton allotment in 
South Carolina on a 100-acre farm would be 
10 acres or less—under American Farm Bu- 
reau proposals 1 acre of our 10-acre cotton 
allotment would be required to be put in 
the soil bank in order to qualify for support 
price, Any other acres on cotton farm put 
into the soil bank would receive payment 
at a lesser rate because of a lesser estimated 
productive value. Cotton allotments are 
so small now that it is hardly possible to 
live under existing conditions with small 
allotment. To be forced to give some of 
the farm's allotment away as a further con- 
dition of eligibility for support price is 
perfectly preposterous. 

Under the provisions of the present law, 
corn growers have exactly the kind of pro- 
gram that they want. Addition of the soil- 
bank provisions of the Senate committee bill 
would round out for them a perfect program. 
They simply are not satisfied to run their 
own business and let other peoples business 
alone, they are determined to run the whole 
show. 

Anything being thrown out as bait for 
some kind of a compromise to weaken the 
position of the supporters of the Senate com- 
mittee bill does not stand to cost the corn 
belt farmer anything at all. Whatever vot- 
ing strength, if any, that they may gain by 
such side-swapping and so-called bait is 
just so much victory for them because they 
have nothing whatever to lose and actually 
they are not giving anything at all to win 
a vote if they can find one in the Senate. 

This is further clear-cut evidence of the 
facts that I have been relating to you all 
along—that this whole thing is a Republican 
midwest corn-farmer deal. If this battle is 
lost in the Senate, then there is no hope. 
If supporters of the Senate committee bill 
win without crippling amendments, then the 
chance is afforded for this bill, if and when 
passed by the Senate, to be referred to a 
Senate-House conference committee for 
ironing out the differences. 

If the Senate committee bill is sucessfully 
amended to provide for the type charges be- 
ing demanded by the Republicans and the 
American Farm Bureau, then there would be 
mo chance for a conference action but the 
bill would have to go to the House. Then 
the chance for any constructive legislation 
in this field would be out as far as 1956 is 
concerned—and the Republicans would have 
won a major victory and sewed up the 
Midwest vote in 1956 elections. 

This would definitely put Democrats on 
the defensive. I am not one who fears a 
veto by the President of 90-percent support 
prices as contained in provisions of the Sen- 
ate committee bill. All the talk about a 
Presidential veto, in my humble opinion is 
no more or not less than plain bluff. If the 
President should veto such a bill, then the 
Republicans could rightfully be charged with 
having blocked enactment of any construc- 
tive farm legislation at this session in time 
for 1956. Therefore, the only chance that 
the Democrats have to put the Republicans 
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on the defensive is to pass in the Senate 
this Senate committee version of the bill. 

South Carolina Farm Bureau members and 
South Carolina farmers in general are count- 
ing upon you standing to the rack and fight- 
ing to the last ditch on this deal because it 
holds the only hope for any decent support 
prices and farm income from our major cash 
crop in 1956. Our cotton allotments are al- 
ready cut to the legal minimum with no hope 
for any additional and we must live with 
them. We are simply not in position to live 
with these allotted acres plus a drastic cut 
in the price of cotton which would come 
certainly with a reduction in support prices. 

Kindest regards. 

Yours sincerely, 
E. H. AGNEW, 
President. 


Mr. President, they realize what is 
taking place here. The people of the 
Nation are not fooled when an amend- 
ment such as the pending one is pulled 
out, In my opinion the amendment, if 
adopted, will open the door for cotton 
to be turned loose and for wheat to be 
turned loose and for all the other com- 
modities to be turned loose; and it will 
also provide for them the various and 
sundry things provided in the bill at 
the present time. But as to all the other 
commodities, those who produce them 
will be required to abide by their allot- 
ments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 1 minute to the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. BEALL]. 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have a statement 
printed at this point in the Recorp; and 
then I yield back the remainder of the 
time yielded to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR BEALL 


We in Maryland are proud to have our 
State known as the Free State. 

We are also proud of the way in which 
our citizens live up to the great traditions 
reflected in that inspiring title. 

When we have been threatened with regu- 
lations which would stifle our free spirit, 
we have fought. 

We are fighting now. E 

From all parts of the Free State of Mary- 
land I have received letters and telegrams 
stating that our freedom-loving farmers 
want the right to till their own lands with- 
out burdensome regulations, restrictions, and 
red tape. 

Every communication has included the 
same general sentiment—“eliminate the 90 
percent rigid support provision from the 
farm bill.” 

To date I have not received one single com- 
munication from any Free Stater who ex- 
pressed approval of high, rigid supports. 
Many arguments have been offered before 
this body on both sides of the price-sup- 
ports issue, but the most eloquent com- 
ments on the subject come from the farm- 
ers themselves—the practical landowners 
whose business it is to make a living within 
the system of free enterprise which they feel 
is their American birthright. 

Here, then, are samples of what the 
farmers of the Maryland Free State are 
saying: 

W. A. Cooksey, president, and C. E. Wise, 
Jr., secretary-treasurer, of the Maryland 
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Farm Bureau, Inc.: “We are opposed to sec- 
tion 101 and section 102 that reinstate rigid 
90-percent supports on the basic crops. This 
wartime program, carried through years of 
peace, stimulated overproduction and built 
up the huge surpluses that now depress farm 
rices.” 

ji Herbert R. Hoopes, master of the Maryland 
State Grange: “Even though I can see the 
need for something to correct the constantly 
falling level of farm income, it doesn't make 
sense to me to go back to the old policy which 
was at least partly responsible for the mess 
we are in now.” 

George C. Slagle, manager-secretary of the 
Frederick Chamber of Commerce: “The en- 
closed resolution * * was unanimously 
endorsed by the board of directors of the 
Frederick Chamber of Commerce, Inc. * * * 
‘That we adhere strictly to a policy of flexible 
price supports that is dependent upon the 
supply on hand, Our excess stockpile of 
commodities on hand at present is a direct 
result of rigid 90-percent support in the past 
that was left in effect too long by zealous 
politicians in a futile effort to help farmers.’ ” 

Ralph W. Ferguson, president, and Robert 
P. Heavner, secretary-treasurer, of the Alle- 
gany County Farm Bureau: “We of the Alle- 
gany County Farm Bureau, representing the 
farmers of our county, ask you to oppose a 
bill now before you to continue 90 percent 
rigid price supports.” 

Edgar A. Kalb, of Woodlawn, Md.: “As 
chairman of the legislative committee of the 
Baltimore County Farm Bureau, I have been 
requested by the members to contact you 
and ask your support to vote for the elimi- 
nation of the 90 percent of parity control.” 

T. Reid Hutchins, president of the Calvert 
County Farm Bureau; “Calvert County Farm 
Bureau urges you oppose the 90-percent rigid 
support provision in new Senate farm bill.” 

Glenn C. Dudrow, legislative chairman of 
the Talbot County Farm Bureau: “341 mem- 
bers of the Talbot County Farm Bureau want 
the 90-percent-parity clause stricken out of 
the farm bill.” 

Stanley E. Lankford, Jr., president of the 
Somerset County Farm Bureau: “Our county 
farm bureau is unanimously opposed to 90- 
percent rigid price supports for the next 2 
years as proposed in a new farm bill.” 

J. Herbert Carter, president of the Queen 
Annes County Farm Bureau: “Request elimi- 
nation of 90 percent parity from farm bill.” 

Florence V. Riggs, president of the Asso- 
ciated Women of the Queen Annes County 
Farm Bureau: “We want flexible supports.” 

J. H. Shockley, president of the Worcester 
County Farm Bureau: “We oppose 90 percent 
of rigid support.” 

John B. Astle, member of the legislative 
committee of the Cecil County Farm Bu- 
reau: “We urge the elimination of 90 percent 
parity.” 

Floyd Buser, chairman of the executive 
committee of the Allegany County Farm Bu- 
reau: “Please vote to eliminate rigid price 
supports at 90 percent of parity.” 

George E. Wright, president of the Wicom- 
ico County Farm Bureau: “Would appreciate 
your support for elimination of 90 percent 
parity.” 

G. Emerson Bishoff, president of the Gar- 
rett County Farm Bureau: “We hope you 
will vote against rigid price support at 90 
percent of parity for farm products.” 

Edward N. Derr, chairman of the legisla- 
tive committee of the Carroll County Farm 
Bureau: “The Carroll County Farm Bureau 
asks your assistance in opposing the passage 
of the 90 percent rigid price-support bill.” 

Willlam O. Coxon, president of the Kent 
County Farm Bureau, Inc.: We favor flex- 
ible supports.” 

Philip R. Hogue, chairman of the legisla- 
tive committee of the Queen Annes Farm 
Bureau: “Request elimination of 90 percent 
parity from farm bill.” 
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Norman Fike, president of the Talbot 
County Farm Bureau: “Please eliminate the 
90-percent clause in the farm bill.” 

H, Jones Baker, Jr., president of the How- 
ard County Farm Bureau: “Vote for elimi- 
nation of 90 percent rigid price supports.“ 

Mrs. O. C. Glotfelty, president of the As- 
sociated Women of the Garrett County Farm 
Bureau: We would like to go on record as 
favoring flexible price supports.” 

George A, Stiles, president of the Wash- 
ington County Farm Bureau: “Please vote 
against 90 percent rigid price support.” 

Maxwell Hankins, chairman of the legisla- 
tive committee of the Harford County Farm 
Bureau: “Harford County Farm Bureau op- 
posed to rigid price support.” 

William V. Riggs, president of the Queen 
Annes County Republican Club: “Eliminate 
90 percent of parity from the farm bill.” 

Letcher L. Colona, vice president of the 
Maryland State Farm Bureau: “We don't 
want 90 percent rigid support.” 

Lloyd Balderston, of Colora: I am 4 farm- 
er and realize the economic unsoundness of 
the continuation or reenactment of a rigid 
90 percent parity support price on the three 
main agricultural crops.” 

Earl D. Beard, president of the Carroll 
County Farm Bureau: “Carroll County farm- 
ers believe that much of the difficulty farm- 
ers face today is due to too high support 
prices over the past years, and continuing 
such supports will only make things worse, 
rather than improving them.” 

William N. Ensor, Jr., of Manchester: “The 
90 percent support program will put all 
farmers at the mercy of the Government and 
will certainly eliminate the initiative of free 
enterprise.” 

John E. Schell, Jr., of Frederick: “Most of 
the farmers with whom I have talked now 
realize that flexibility in support of farm 
income is essential to a program to success- 
fully reduce the enormous and costly sur- 
plus hanging over the market.” 

Amos E. Reeder, of Boonsboro: “We farm- 
ers feel that the rigid price supports of the 
past are the cause of the mess we are in 
today.” 

W. H. Hovermale, of Rohrersville: “I be- 
lieve as a farmer and citizen that flexible 
price supports are more beneficial and eco- 
nomical for all the people.” 

Richard 8. Bilger, of Baltimore County: 
“I, for one of many, disapprove the 90-per- 
cent parity bill. No one other than a vote 
seeker will vote for more surpluses and 
greater cost to the taxpayer.” 

Mary A. Burr, of North East: “There seems 
to be a lot of clamoring for a return to 90 
percent of parity. This may be politically 
expedient, but certainly high price supports 
will not solve the farmers’ problems,” 

G. William England, of Rising Sun: “Please 
eliminate high parity.” 

F. D. Ziegler, Sr., of Denton: “Oppose 90- 
percent parity coming up with farm bill.” 

O. Frank Boyle, of Hillsboro: Request 
elimination of 90 percent price supports.” 

N. E, Kefauver, Jr., of Frederick; “Request 
vote for elimination of 90 percent rigid price 
support.” 

N. B. Wilkinson: “I am very much op- 
posed to high rigid farm support. Obvious- 
ly, if that was the answer, we would not have 
a farm problem.” 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I yield 10 minutes to the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
artistic ire and the classic indignation 
of my friend, the Senator from Minne- 
sota, never cease to entrance me. But 
I am a little distressed that it would 
appear that suddenly this bill is to be 
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a political measure. I hope not. There 
has never been anything partisan about 
a bushel of corn or a bushel of wheat. 
I think Senators on both sides of the 
aisle are in all earnestness and all sin- 
cerity interested in finding a solution to 
the problem. If we are not, and if we 
are going to put a political tag on the 
bill, I suppose we can just cease our 
labors now, because then I would be 
rather dubious about the result. 

I think it is interesting to consider 
for a little the genesis of the amendment. 
I recall that when I came back after a 
brief, but necessary, absence, I conferred 
with a number of members of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
They indicated to me—certainly it was 
not in confidence—that the bill, as re- 
ported, was deficient insofar as corn was 
concerned. If any member of the com- 
mittee with whom I talked would like 
to disclaim that, I am willing to retract 
the statement. But I think it was rather 
well agreed. I recall my conversations 
with the chairman of the committee. 
He said, We shall see if something can 
be done about corn, because that is a 
weakness in the bill.” 

Mr. President, if it is a weakness, by 
confession, then certainly we are in court 
and in good order and with clean hands 
in asking for something for the corn 
crop and the Corn Belt. No cotton can 
be raised there, as you, Mr. President, 
well know, for you live in the Corn Belt, 
too. No tobacco can be raised there. 
No peanuts are raised there. Our great 
problem is the competition we get from 
feed which is raised on diverted acres in 
probably 30 States of the Union. That 
is the reason why we have a corn-hog 
problem today, and we might as well be 
realistic about it. Altogether, on both 
sides of the aisle, we hope to find a solu- 
tion for the problem. 

When I came back, I conferred with 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER] and the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Young]. I talked casually, 
as I recall, with the Senator from Minne- 
sota .[Mr. Ture]. I talked with the 
chairman of the committee, the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER]. We hoped that together we 
could find an answer to this problem. 

Mr. President, what is the problem? 
First, let me say that all of us are inter- 
ested in the soil bank. I do not know 
very much about banking, but I know it 
is not possible to run a bank unless de- 
posits of money are made in it now and 
then. The operations begin with some 
capital and surplus; but there must be 
deposits in the bank, in order to keep it 
going, because everyone knows that there 
will be withdrawals. 

In the case of the soil bank, dollars are 
not deposited. Instead, a farmer is told, 
“Deposit your acres and we will pay you 
a little interest on them; we will pay you 
a little sum for depositing your acres in 
the soil bank.” The farmer must be 
given a little starting point as an incen- 
tive. The real problem has been, and 
the reason why the farmers in the Corn 
Belt have not complied on many occa- 
sions is, that the corn farmer’s base was 
too small as a starting base. I think the 
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chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry will agree to that. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I wish 
to be entirely fair. He felt that 43 mil- 
lion acres was too low. He talked about 
50 million acres. The amendment pro- 
vides for the historic acreage, which is 
56 million acres. The chairman of the 
committee is exactly right about that. 

I make this suggestion: This amend- 
ment could be taken to conference and 
could be modified there, if that became 
necessary. But since we have had so small 
a compliance, it is obvious from the rec- 
ord that our corn farmers have not been 
willing, thus far, to deposit acres in the 
soil bank. So, Mr. President, in this bill 
we seek to give them an incentive. 

How shall we do that? If we say to 
the corn farmer, “You begin with 43 
million acres,” he cannot do it; he has to 
have something on which to live. This 
is a matter of the survival of the farmers, 
because their taxes are high. So if we 
say to them, “We will have you begin 
with an allotment of 43 million acres,” 
they will rebel; they will say, “We cannot 
make it.” 

Then, Mr. President, whence are the 
acres to be deposited in the soil bank to 
come? As a matter of fact, we would in- 
sure the failure of the soil bank and its 
insolvency from the very word “go,” un- 
less we were to give the corn farmers in 
the 10 or 11 corn-producing States some- 
thing of an incentive. 

I do not know whether they are wedded 
to 56 million acres. I have not discussed 
with the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICK- 
ENLOOPER], whether that amount of 
acreage should be reduced somewhat. 
But we do know that if the heart of this 
bill, which is the soil bank, is going to 
succeed, and if it not going to die by the 
spectral hand of insolvency, even before 
the bill can be signed, there must be 
some incentive. 

So we find the members of the com- 
mittee agreeing that something must 
be done. 

Mr.CARLSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I shall yield in a mo- 
ment. 

Mr. President, let us not quarrel too 
sharply about the 56 million acres. If 
the conference committee wishes to re- 
duce that amount, perhaps it should be 
reduced. The Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Youne], said that 56 million 
acres might be too high. I remember 
that when we discussed the matter at the 
dinner table, rather recently, we talked 
about 50 million acres or 51 million acres. 
Iam not wedded to any particular figure. 

But if the soil bank is not to go into 
foreclosure even before it gets under- 
way, then we must be realistic about the 
matter, and we must have a better start- 
ing point, and we must have some incen- 
tive for the farmer. 

That incentive is all the more neces- 
sary because of the feed competition. 
The departmental figures will show that 
the cheap feeds—grain sorghums, barley, 
and oats—are the equivalent of 800 mil- 
lion bushels of corn. We cannot com- 
pete with cheap feed. If we can fatten 
a hog on grain sorghum, we do not need 
corn. If we can fatten him on barley, 
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we displace corn. If we can fatten him 
on ground oats, we displace corn, and the 
corn remains. When the corn remains, 
and the price goes down, we shatter the 
hog market. 

It was said here today that there is no 
price support on livestock. That is cor- 
rect. Corn determines what is going to 
happen to hogs. Anyone familiar with 
the problem knows that 10 or 11 bushels 
of corn equals 100 pounds of hog meat. 
That formula is as old as the Nation. 
So we get back to corn. Itis the largest 
crop. Itis the biggest money crop. It 
runs more tħan 3 billion bushels a year. 
Billions of bushels of corn are fed as 
grain. To be sure, a little of it gets 
into industry. A little is used for corn 
sweeteners in some of the distilleries in 
the Corn Belt. But corn is essentially a 
grain crop, to be fed. 

So the livestock structure is predicated 
on corn. And so we get back to where 
we started—an admitted weakness in the 
bill, which the committee admitted 
rightly so, and in good grace. 

I admire the chairman for the candor 
with which we were able to discuss this 
question informally, and I salute him 
for the diligent job he has done on the 
bill. I know that he sees some benefits 
for corn, as distinguished from other 
crops, but I should point out, I think, in 
all candor, that we have not been on the 
advantageous end, because by law we 
set a minimum of 55 million acres for 
wheat. If wheat had been treated under 
allotments as corn was treated, wheat 
would be down to 18 million acres. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. Is the Senator speaking 
of domestic needs, or does he include the 
average export? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. This is the entire 
crop. Minimums were established for 
rice, cotton, peanuts, and other commod- 
ities. There were minimums beyond 
which we could not go, but we did not 
set such a minimum for corn. 

I ask Senators to be fair. Let us look 
at the entire problem, and not start pull- 
ing it apart in one direction or another, 
to see whether this commodity or some 
other commodity is going to get an ad- 
vantage. I seek only to do the fair 
thing. Some of these commodities have 
not been nearly as distressed as corn. 
That is where most of the protests are 
coming from. 

This is certainly not a political bill. 
I wish the Senator from Minnesota had 
not intruded those particular sentiments 
and continued an attack upon the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. I know of no man 
in my acquaintance who has greater 
moral stamina, integrity, and impeccable 
honor than has the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. He is charged with actions 
which have a political motif and a sinis- 
ter political design. I cannot imagine 
anything that is further from the heart 
and mind of Ezra Benson than that. 

His entire lifetime has been dedicated 
to agriculture. He started as a young- 
ster. He was a farmer, a farm adviser, 
and a farm economist at the University 
of Idaho and in his own State of Utah. 
He has conferred all over the world with 
the leading agricultural economists. He 
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became an expert in agricultural exten- 
sion work. I have yet to hear a word fall 
from the lips of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture that would indicate that he was try- 
ing to put this great segment of the pub- 
lic upon the political block. I simply do 
not believe it. Moreover, I think it is 
entirely unfair to make such charges. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I have stated on 
many occasions, it is not my purpose now, 
nor was it my purpose when the bill was 
before the committee for consideration, 
or during the hearings, to involve this 
legislation in politics. I want only to do 
the best thing.for our farmers. 

Mr. DIRKSEN, The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator says 
that he is not wedded to the acreage des- 
ignated, that is, to the 57 million acre 
base, It is my belief that we might get 
somewhere if it were possible for us to 
agree on a reasonable base and, in addi- 
tion, instead of having the 15 percent 
to be placed on the soil bank consist of 
any tilled acreage on the farm, that per- 
centage going into the acreage reserve 
could be fixed at 8 or 10 percent of that 
acreage which is planted in corn with 
any remainder going into the conserva- 
tion reserve. But I cannot agree to the 
system of attempting to make it possible 
for the corn farmers in the commercial 
corn area to plant the full measure of 
their historical acreage, and then say to 
them, “We will support your production 
at 81 percent of parity, and all you have 
to do is to put other acreage equal to 15 
percent of your base acreage into the 
conservation reserve.” I believe that 
would discriminate against the producer 
of other basics. I am hopeful that any 
corn amendment we may adopt will re- 
quire that a certain percentage of the 
base acreage be placed in the acreage re- 
serve, and a certain percentage in the 
conservation reserve. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. On the basis of the 
overall historic acreage, I presume some 
figure could be arrived at which would 
be agreeable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Illinois has 
expired. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 2 more minutes to the 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield 2 minutes of 
my time to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That difference 
might be adjusted; but so far as the 
mandatory inclusion of acres is con- 
cerned, frankly I think the whole desire 
has been to get away from the mandate, 
from compulsion. The soil bank will 
never be worth a nickel unless it repre- 
sents acres voluntarily contributed by 
the farmer. To be sure, there is a fine 
provision for corn, and for a referendum. 
That will give the farmer an opportunity 
to get himself out from under Govern- 
ment control. The farmer wants to 
stand on his own feet, without feeling 
the repressive and heavy hand of Gov- 
ernment upon him. 

So far as the basic figure is concerned, 
I suppose a figure could be agreed upon. 
However, I would not wish to be in the 
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position of compelling the farmer to 
make a deposit in the soil bank, because 
if we undertake to compel him, perhaps 
he will forget to do it, on the ground 
that he does not like compulsion. 

I hope the amendment of the Senator 
from Iowa will be adopted, because the 
acreage level can still be modified in 
conference if it becomes necessary. 

Mr. President, I yield back any unused 
time. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, does the Senator from Louisiana 
wish to yield to any other Senator? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield 3 min- 
utes, or as much time as he may require, 
to my colleague from Iowa [Mr. MARTIN]. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
the amendment now being considered by 
the Senate is most important to the 
farmers of my State. Before comment- 
ing on the important provisions of this 
amendment I would like to say a word of 
praise for the work done by the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture. Tradition- 
ally the farmer is noted for his hard- 
working and conscientious qualities. He 
appreciates those same capabilities dem- 
onstrated by the Agriculture Commit- 
tee of the Senate. After conducting ex- 
tensive hearings in Washington this 
committee took to the road to obtain 
the first-hand opinions of the farmers 
themselves. Conducting hearings in 17 
different cities across the length and 
breadth of our land they heard wit- 
nesses from 47 different States. On the 
26th of October last year the committee 
held hearings in Des Moines, the capital 
city of Iowa. I am certain the farmers 
of Iowa were deeply appreciative of the 
opportunity to appear in front of the 
distinguished members of the Agricul- 
ture Committee. Some of us do not 
agree with all portions of the bill that 
was recommended by the Senate com- 
mittee but certainly none of us will dis- 
pute the great industry and devotion to 
duty displayed by the members of the 
committee. 

In this respect, I am sure my col- 
leagues in the Senate will pardon my 
understandable pride in the work done 
on the Agriculture Committee by the 
senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Hicken- 
LOOPER]. We are extremely proud of 
him in Iowa. We are fortunate indeed 
to have a man so dedicated to serving 
the farmer, represent Iowa on the Sen- 
ate Committee on Agriculture. 

The amendment offered by my distin- 
guished colleague is, in fact, not a com- 
plicated one. The result of the amend- 
ment is simply this: in 1956 instead 
of having the so-called acreage allot- 
ments in the Corn Belt for corn acres, 
we substitute for it a farm-base acre- 
age. This farm-base acreage for the 
Nation will be the average acreage which 
has been planted in corn in 1953, 1954, 
1955. It will be allotted to counties of 
the commercial Corn Belt. The county 
allotment will be distributed to the in- 
dividual farmers of each county by giv- 
ing consideration to good land-use prac- 
tices and to the individual farmer’s 
actual record of acres planted to corn 
over the last 5 years. It means we 
will base participation in the soil bank 
on the traditional planting. base of some- 
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thing over 56 million acres, instead of 
the allotment base of approximately 43 
million acres, 

As I shall indicate, the 43-million-acre 
allotment base is totally unrealistic as 
evidenced by the fact that a very small 
percentage of farmers complied with the 
allotments last year. With a farm-base 
acreage of something over 56 million 
acres as provided in this amendment we 
will have a plan that can and will be 
workable and successful. If this amend- 
ment is adopted the corn farmer will 
be required to do two things in order 
to qualify for price.supports in 1956. He 
must stay within the farm-base acreage 
and he must put into the soil bank an 
acreage of tillable cropland equal to 15 
percent of his farm-base acreage. 

One of the most important provisions 
of the farm bill now being debated is 
that portion that deals with the creation 
of a soil bank. I was particularly happy 
to see this attack on the farm problem 
incorporated into the bill. If I may look- 
back for a few moments, I have a vivid 
recollection of a hasty trip I made from 
Iowa to Washington on the 7th of May 
1954. I was campaigning in Iowa at the 
time, but I made this special trip to 
Washington to appear as a witness before 
the House Committee on Agriculture. I 
was supporting H. R. 8858, a bill I had 
introduced in the House providing for 
the creation of a soil bank. At those 
hearings I made the following statement: 

I believe that this approach to the prob- 
lem of adjusting farm production to effec- 
tive demand holds much promise. Certainly 
it is far better to store fertility in the soil 
than to produce crops beyond market needs 
including necessary carryover and then have 
such surpluses hang over the market as a 
price-depressing factor that limits farmers’ 
opportunities to get a better income. 


I was in favor of the general principles 
of a soil bank at that time. I am still in 
favor of these principles. At that time 
I felt that a soil bank held much promise 
for the future welfare of the farmer. I 
feel the same way today. To borrow a 
few lines from one of the classics of lit- 
erature I come to praise the soil bank, 
not to bury it. But at the same time I 
sincerely believe that if we pass S. 3183 
without the vitally important amend- 
ments introduced by my distinguished 
colleague from Iowa, Senator HICKEN- 
LOOPER, we will be preaching the funeral 
sermon for the soil bank as it applies 
to the midwestern and corn farmer. 

We must be extremely careful in con- 
structing the final pattern of the farm 
bill. From the support that the general 
outlines of the soil bank plan has re- 
ceived from both sides of the aisle it is 
very clear that the support is bipartisan 
and almost uncontested. I think that is 
a true refiection of the feeling of the 
Nation’s farmers. The overwhelming 
majority of farmers with whom I have 
talked in the last several months are in 
favor of the general provisions. From 
the day we adjourned last. August until 
we reconvened in January I spent my 
time traveling the crossroads and paths 
of Iowa. I found great support of a soil 
bank. But I am desperately afraid that 
the present plan as it was recommended 
by the Senate committee will not and 
cannot be effective in the Midwest. In 
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turn this could reflect on the whole idea 
of a soil bank and the final result might 
well be the complete repudiation of an 
idea that many of us believe holds great 
promise for the American farmer. 

I was particularly glad to hear the 
statement the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER! delivered on the floor of 
the Senate referring to the special prob- 
lems of the corn farmer. This is not an 
instance of a particular industry re- 
questing special consideration because 
of a difficult situation. Corn is not a 
marketing crop and it should not be 
treated in the precise manner that the 
marketing crops are handled. No feas- 
ible, working method for enforcing quo- 
tas on corn has been developed because 
corn is largely consumed on the farm 
itself. As the senior Senator from Iowa 
recalled, Congress recognized that quo- 
tas would not work on corn when it 
repealed the authority for corn quotas 
in the Agriculture Act of 1954, passed 2 
years ago. 

The corn farmer has been through a 
trying period during the last several 
years. From 1953 to 1955 millions of 
acres—17 million of them—were taken 
out of wheat and cotton production. A 
lion’s share of these acres went into the 
production of other crops that compete 
with corn. The result of this develop- 
ment has had most unfortunate effects 
on the corn farmer. Less corn was used 
as a feed and corn supplies reached un- 
precedented heights. Under the formula 
in the production-adjustment laws for 
determining the acreage of corn, allot- 
ments were forced down from approxi- 
mately 57 million acres to approximately 
50 million acres in 1955. The outlook 
for this year is even more foreboding. 
The allotment for 1956 will be approxi- 
mately 43 million acres. 

For several years the acreage planted 
to corn in the commercial corn produc- 
ing area has remained relatively stable. 
I refer to the following table to show 
how close the total acreage conforms 
to the traditional 57 million acre corn 
planting base: 

Acreage planted to corn in the 840 counties 
in the 1956 commercial corn-producing 
area 


Year: 
1 57, 679, 000 
e eee eee 55, 885, 000 
. 56, 937, 000 
TTT 58, 426, 000 
PME cae ang: os sas estas Sree 53, 204, 000 
A 55, 992, 000 
— ͤ— I Bea Pa ery 56, 059, 000 
ff. ah SPAS E Ta SS Os 57, 497, 000 
ST Se ee PTS a cee Biles 57, 173, 000 
S 57, 209, 000 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Iowa has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield 1 more 
minute to my colleague, 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
these acreage allotments have been in 
effect in the corn area for the last 2 
years. Compliance with the allotments 
has been very low, however. Approxi- 
mately 60 percent of the corn produced 
in the Corn Belt last year was produced 
without regard to the price-support pro- 
gram. This is not surprising. As I have 
indicated corn is produced largely for 
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During that period of time there have 
been planted, almost uniformly, 3 mil- 
lion acres of corn each year, regardless 
of what the allotment has been. Last 
year the allotment for South Dakota was 
2,726,000 acres. Nevertheless, there were 
planted 3,069,000 acres. That 3-million- 
acre figure runs right through the years. 
The corngrowers have planted that 
number of acres each year. They have 
an investment in the machinery, such as 
corn pickers, and they must try to meet 
expenses. If they get a reduction to 
2,319,000, as they would under the 43 
million total for the country, it would 
mean that there would be less compli- 
ance than there has been. 

Last year the compliance was about 
44 percent. The point the junior Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. Martin] has just 
made is one that is worth keeping in 
mind. If these farmers are forced out 
of compliance by being unable to live 
with their corn allotments, they will be 
denied the benefits of the soil bank pro- 
gram, and the soil bank will be denied 
the benefit of their compliance. It will 
mean that at least 70 percent of the 
corn farmers, and perhaps 80 percent of 
them, in South Dakota, will not be in 
compliance and will be subject to what- 
ever additional penalties may be imposed 
upon them because of that. 

I have a host of letters on this sub- 
ject. The one thought which runs 
through all of them is that they must 
have an income of at least $5,000 a year 
in order to meet fixed costs and living 
expenses. They cannot do it if they 
have a corn acreage reduction such as 
the 43 million acre allotment which has 
been indicated by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

The facts are simple. The only con- 
structive proposal we have before the 
Senate to meet the situation is the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. HICKENLOOPER]. 

If the committee has something else 
to suggest, such as a 56-million or 50- 
million-acre base for the entire country, 
let them bring it forward. However, in 
the absence of anything else, the Senate 
has the responsibility of providing a 
corn picture with which the farmers can 
live. Therefore, I hope the amendment 
will be adopted since nothing else is be- 
fore us to meet what is admitted to be a 
real problem by the chairman of the 
committee. For the solution of the 
problem we have before us only the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
Kansas. 

Mr, CARLSON. Mr. President, I wish 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. to concur in the statement made by the 
President, it seems to me that what has junior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
been said indicates that the bill is inade regarding the corn situation. 
quate so far as the corn situation is con- — as State is not a great corn-grow- 
cerned. The chairman of the committee ing State. Its corn acreage is only 2 or 
has said that he agrees that the base of 2½ million. 

43 million acres is unrealistic. There- In the situation which confronts us 
fore, the responsibility rests upon the we need to work out a program that will 
Senate, and possibly upon the Commit- be fair and just. I was very much 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry, to pro- pleased to hear the Senator from Illinois 
pose something which will meet the situ- [Mr. Dirksen] make the statement that 
ation. he felt 43 million acres do not constitute 

So far as my own State is concerned, a proper base, and that we should get 

I have the figures for 1951 through 1955. together on a figure which will be fair 


feed so the farmer does not look to mar- 
ket price support when he figures the 
number of acres he will plant in corn, 
Also, the farmer realizes that a drastic 
reduction of corn acreage would mean 
that corn would surrender its feed mar- 
ket to other crops produced in other 
areas. 

This is a serious problem. The sever- 
ity of it is increased, however, by the pro- 
visions of the soil-bank bill as it was 
recommended by the Senate committee. 
Section 215 of S. 3183 provides that no 
person shall be eligible for payments 
under the soil-bank program with re- 
spect to any farm for any year in which 
the acreage of any basic agricultural 
commodity other than wheat on the farm 
exceeds the farm acreage allotment un- 
der title III of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938 as amended, or the 
wheat acreage on the farm exceeds the 
larger of the farm wheat under such 
title or 15 acres. That means the corn 
farmer must comply with the 43 million 
total acreage allotment for 1956 in order 
to qualify for the soil-bank payments. 
It also means the soil-bank program is 
doomed to failure in the commercial corn 
producing area, just as many of the 
farmers did not comply with the 50 mil- 
lion acreage allotment in 1955. Many 
more of them will not comply with the 
estimated acreage allotment for 1956. 

A cut from 57 million acres to 43 
million acres in 2 years is bad enough. 
But it is even more severe than it ap- 
pears on the surface. Thirty-seven 
counties have been added to the com- 
mercial corn producing area and only 
2 counties dropped. This means the 
43 million acres is not only 13 million 
less than 2 years ago but it also has to 
cover an additional 35 counties. The 
Department of Agriculture tells me that 
21,600 acres were dropped but 1,236,750 
were added. 

I believe the soil bank program will 
work in Iowa. I believe it will go a 
long way toward stabilizing farm econ- 
omy. But it must be given the chance 
to work. It must be given the oppor- 
tunity to function. Hinging participa- 
tion on the compliance to the severely 
reduced corn acreage allotmeéits in the 
commercial Corn Belt imposes such a 
burden on the corn farmer that he will 
not comply.. I sincerely hope the Senate 
adopts the amendments introduced by 
my senior colleague, and that the corn 
farmer of the commercial corn produc- 
ing area is given the chance he so richly 
deserves—the chance to be a part of the 
soil bank program. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 3 minutes to the junior 
Senator from South Dakota. 
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and which will be beneficial not only to 
the soil bank but also to the agricultural 
program as a whole. I hope something 
will be worked out, if not on the floor of 
the Senate, then in the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. ER. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Munpt.] 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, as I 
stated to the senior Senator from Iowa 
when he was presenting his amendment 
in his initial speech, this is an amend- 
ment which has been evolved through 
the thinking of the Corn Belt and 
through the deliberations of our com- 
mittee for well over a month. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER] presented it in various forms 
and at different times on the occasion 
of the committee’s consideration of the 
farm bill. At one time it was defeated by 
a tie vote in committee. At other times 
it was defeated by bigger margins. I 
“voted against the alternative corn pro- 
posal, and in favor of the 90 percent price 
supports for corn, although I did it with 
some reservations, and with the state- 
ment that if, on final analysis, and after 
exploring the situation as it related to 
the farming of carn in the corn area, it 
could be shown that the corn farmer 
would get a bigger net income from the 
Hickenlooper approach than from the 
language of the bill as we had it incor- 
porated in section 101, before it was elim- 
inated by the recent yea and nay vote, I 
reserved my right to change my mind. 

I went out to South Dakota and con- 
sulted with a great many farmers on 
what was then the issue, which was 
largely the question of whether they 
would prefer to have corn supported as 
we had it in section 101, af 90 percent, 
with the necessary acreage reductions, 
or whether, as an alternative, they would 
prefer to have the 81 percent price sup- 
port, with the right to farm their full 
historic corn acreage, which, as I under- 
stand, would be about 56 million acres, 
divided upon the usual basis among the 
various counties in the various States in 
the commercial corn area. 

I found at that time that there was 
considerable indecision on the part of 
the farmers back home on this particu- 
lar point. We are now, however, con- 
fronted with quite a different decision. 
We are confronted with the fact that 
by a rollcall vote, which I strenuously 
opposed and which I continue to think 
was unwise, section 101 has been deleted 
from the bill. We no longer have as an 
alternative to a price-support program 
at 81 percent on a restricted number of 
acres the other proposal of 90 percent 
on a far smaller number of acres than 
that. We are now confronted with the 
fact that the restrictions on acres in 
the proposed legislation would hold 
with 81 percent price supports unless we 
adopt the Hickenlooper amendment, 
which would expand the corn acreage 
available to this country to an average 
of the average of normal corn farming 
before we began a process of reduction 
of corn acres. 

On that basis it seems to me that 
every Senator coming from an area 
which raises corn at all should be in- 
terested in supporting the amendment 
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support it. 

It appears that we are approaching 
the whole farm program with the elimi- 
nation of section 101 on a sort of guerrila 
warfare basis. It was on that basis, I 
suppose, that some of our cotton friends 
left us on the recent vote. At least, we 
are talking about corn now, and this is 
a guerrilla warfare approach to the prob- 
lem of corn. It figures out a method by 
which I believe corn farmers throughout 
the commercial area will be assured of 
at least as much cash income their crop 
this year as they would have received 
even though we had been able to keep 
in the bill the overall 90 percent pro- 


gram. 

Perhaps it will be more in the current 
crop year. 

I am still disturbed about where we 
will be after the current crop year is 
over. I would much prefer a referen- 
dum if it would provide that the farmer 
would be given a choice at the end of 
1956 between the Hickenlooper 81 per- 
cent unlimited production program and 
the 90 percent price supports with some 
kind of acreage control. But since that 
is not incorporated in the bill, I cannot 
contrive any very good method by which 
we could give the farmer that particular 
choice by referendum. However, at the 
worst, the corn farmer would be no worse 
off if we give him the benefit of the 
Hickenlooper amendment during 1956 
than he would be if we compel him to 
accept both a reduction in acres and a 
reduction of price support below 90-per- 
cent levels. 

Mr. President, I urge the adoption of 
the Hickenlooper amendment. 

Mr. HICKENLOOꝶPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, how much time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Iowa has 13 minutes and 
the Senator from Louisiana has 9 min- 
utes. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I will 
relinquish my time. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I will yield back my time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
sent to the desk an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute, offered by the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 35, be- 
tween lines 14 and 15, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

MINIMUM NATIONAL ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS FOR 
1956 AND 1957 Corn Crops 

Sec. 405. Section 328 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended by inserting at the end thereof a 
new sentence as follows: The acreage allot- 
ment of corn for the 1956 and 1957 crops 
shall not be less than 49 million acres in 
the commercial corn-producing area.” 


On page 35, line 16, strike out “405” 
and insert 406.“ 

Mr. HUMPRHEY. Mr. President, I 
wish to modify my amendment by strik- 
ing out on line 8 “and 1957”, changing 
“crops” to “crop”, and then adding the 
referendum provision which was pro- 
vided for in the Hickenlooper amend- 
ment. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understands the amendment of 
the Senator from Minnesota is offered as 
a seai ieee for the Hickenlooper amend- 
men 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
am modifying my amendment in the 
nature of a substitute by adding a sec- 
tion providing for a referendum at the 
end of the crop year of 1956. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Has all time 
expired on the Hickenlooper amend- 
ment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
maining time has been relinquished by 
both sides. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Is this a new 
substitute with an hour to each side 
allowed for debate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
seems to be some confusion as to wheth- 
er the amendment of the Senator from 
Minnesota is pertinent to the language 
of the Hickenlooper amendment. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Is this an 
amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understands it has been modified. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is not being 
changed, Mr. President. The truth is 
the other part of the amendment did 
not get to the desk, so I sent up the 
remainder of it and merely added an 
amendment which is in the amendment 
in the nature of a substitute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is 
now being offered as a substitute. : 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is what it is, 
Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute offered by the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

The Cr CLERK. On page 35, be- 
tween lines 14 and 15, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 


MINIMUM NATIONAL ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS 
For 1956 Corn Crop 


Sec. 405. (a) Section 328 of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
is amended by inserting at the end thereof 
a new sentence as follow: “The acreage al- 
lotment of corn for the 1956 crop shall not 
be less than 50 million acres in the commer- 
cial corn-producing area.” 

(b) Not later than December 15, 1956, the 
Secretary shall conduct a referendum of pro- 
ducers of corn in 1956 in the commercial 
corn-producing area to determine whether 
such producers favor a price-support pro- 
gram as provided in subsection (c) of this 
section for the 1957 and subsequent crops in 
lieu of acreage allotments as provided in the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, and price support as provided in 
section 101 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
as amended. 

(c) Notwithstanding any other 
of law, if two-thirds or more of the producers 
voting in the referendum conducted pur- 
suant to subsection (b) hereof favor a price- 
support program as provided in this sub- 
section (c), no acreage allotment of corn shall 
be established for the commercial corn-pro- 
ducing area, for any county, or for any farm, 
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with respect to the 1957 and subsequent 
crops, and price support made available for 
such crops by Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion shall be at such level as the Secretary 
determines will assist producers in market- 
ing corn in the normal channels of trade 
but not encourage the uneconomic produc- 
tion of corn. 


On page 35, line 16, strike out 405“ 
and insert “406.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to considering the substitute 
amendments en bloc? 

The Chair hears none, and the sub- 
stitute amendments will be considered 
en bloc. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute offered by the Senator from Min- 
nesota. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I raise a point of order as to the appli- 
cability of this amendment in the nature 
of a substitute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that a point of order 
will not be in order until the expiration 
of the time on the amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
order to simplify the matter, so that we 
will not waste our time, I ask unanimous 
consent for a ruling by the Chair on the 
question which was raised as a point of 
order, as to whether the amendment is in 
order. It is not an amendment as such; 
it is an amendment in the nature of a 
substitute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will submit the proposed amend- 
ment of the Senator from Minnesota to 
the Senate, and will let the Senate deter- 
mine whether it is germane. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
amendment relates to the very subject 
matter under discussion. I speak to the 
issue. It relates to corn. The amend- 
ment does two simple things. First, it 
provides for this year an allotment of 50 
million acres for corn; second, it provides 
for the crop year 1957 merely referendum 
proceedings, which were included in the 
Hickenlooper amendment. I have taken 
a section from the Hickenlooper amend- 
ment and attached it to the allotment, 
so as to make one amendment in the 
nature of a substitute, 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, a point 
of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Idaho will state it. 

Mr. WELKER. Did I understand cor- 
rectly that a unanimous-consent request 
had been proposed by the Senator from 
Minnesota? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He had 
done so at one point. The Chair thinks 
he has progressed further than that 
position at this time. 

Mr, WELKER. I wish to object to the 
unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
suggest that we have already gone be- 
yond that point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. WELKER. No Senator had a 
chance to object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair rules that the amendments are 
germane, and that the Senate should 
vote en bloc since the amendments are 
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both offered as separate parts of one 
amendment. The first vote would be on 
the amendments offered by the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts will state it. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Do I now under- 
stand correctly that the Chair has with- 
drawn his recommendation that the 
question be decided by the Senate, and 
has ruled on the point of order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. So the question 
now comes on whether the amendments 
offered by the Senator from Minnesota 
shall be substituted for the Hickenlooper 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
corect, after whatever time may be 
taken for debate by the Senator from 
Minnesota, who now has the floor. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Does each side 
now have 1 hour? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. Is there objection to consid- 
ering the amendments en bloc? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

How much time does the Senator from 
Minnesota yield to himself? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

The issue posed by the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Iowa IMr. 
HIcCKENLOOPER] is whether to continue 
with the allotment system on the basic 
crops when there are mandatory price 
supports, or whether to retreat to the 
so-called historical base of the fixed 
parity of 81 percent, with the produc- 
tion of corn on the basis of the acreage 
which has historically been used on each 
farm. 

To put the matter in another way, 
the question is whether we want to take 
control over production under alot- 
ments when there are mandatory price 
supports, or whether we do not want to 
have control over production when there 
are mandatory price supports. 

I said earlier today that the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Iowa is very 
tempting to the junior Senator from 
Minnesota, because, frankly, I say to my 
colleagues, it means that for 1 year, at 
least, in the State of Minnesota, in the 
commercial grain-producing area we 
could take advantage of the maximum 
amount of acreage, at least under the 
historical base which our State has al- 
ways had for corn production. At ap- 
proximately $1.40 a bushel, this means 
that all corn would be eligible for sealing 
and crop loans. 

The Humphrey amendment, which is 
not new—it has been discussed in the 
committee—merely provides that instead 
of 43 million allotted acres this year, 
a limit of 50 million acres will be es- 
tablished. Last year’s allotment was 49 
million acres. I have taken the figure 
of 50 million acres because it is a plausi- 
ble figure, in the light of the debate as 
to the quantities of corn available. 

The Senator from Iowa said that no 
surplus was indicated; that 56 million 
acres provided a normally usable amount 
of corn. So my amendment places the 
corn commodity in the traditional pat- 
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tern of price support legislation. It 
keeps it with the allotments for cotton, 
tobacco, wheat, rice, and other com- 
modities. The amendment does not 
treat corn as a special-privilege com- 
modity; it treats it equally, under the 
same principles of price support legis- 
lation applicable to other commodities. 

Frankly, I feel that my colleagues can 
vote for the amendment, because, first, 
it provides for a reasonable allotment. 
Forty-three million acres was an un- 
reasonable allotment. Second, with 50 
million allotted acres, the acreage re- 
serve section of the soil bank becomes 
available to any and all parts of the 
50 million acres. If a farmer has, let 
us say, 100 allotted acres of corn, and 
he wishes to take out 15 acres, he will 
be required to reduce his acreage of 
allotted acres under the acreage re- 
serve section of the bill. This will be 
for the first year. For the second year 
there will be a referendum to determine 
whether he wishes to continue under 
the allotment system with the acreage 
reserve benefits, or whether he wishes 
to go into what are called discretionary 
levels. 

There is no need for debating: over 
the amendment any longer, except to 
point out that the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Iowa, I believe, 
opens up a great deal of trouble, as I 
indicated before, with respect to many 
other commodities. I have felt that as 
we deal with the program, we should 
try to deal with it as equitably as pos- 
sible, commodity by commodity; other- 
wise, we will not be able to have a price- 
support program which will be workable 
anywhere. 

I think it is fair to say that unless 
we have production controls or manda- 
tory supports, production will get out 
of hand. That will affect the price level 
of other crops. Corn is a basic food 
commodity. If corn is produced greatly 
in excess of the actual needs, the ten- 
dency will be to weaken the cash-grain 
market. When corn weakens the cash- 
grain market, it weakens also the mar- 
kets for grain, sorghum, and all other 
feed grains. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Are we to under- 
stand that the amendment suggested by 
the Senator from Minnesota is some- 
what along the line of the one he sub- 
mitted in the committee? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is, except for 
the referendum provision. 

Mr. ELLENDER. And also for the 
amount of the acreage allotment which 
is raised from 49 million acres to 50 
million acres? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 
I hope Senators who believe in a farm 
program based upon mandatory price- 
supports, even though the schedule now 
is flexible, will accept for corn what 
they have accepted for other commodi- 
ties, namely, the acreage allotment prin- 
ciple. 

In good conscience, I simply cannot 
see how we can treat one commodity so 
differently from another, particularly 
when we consider the principle of pro- 
duction control and allotments. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Has the total acre- 
age to be allotted for corn this year now 
been fixed? 

Mr. HUMPHREY, It was announced 
as 43 million acres. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Was 43 million acres 
the figure last year? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No; it was 49 mil- 
lion acres last year. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is it not true that 
even with the 49-million-acre allotment, 
the number of corn producers in the 
commercial area who accepted their 
allotments and operated under them was 
only about half the total number of 
corn producers? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is about 
right. I believe the percentage, accord- 
ing to the information I have just re- 
ceived, is 54.2 percent. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does the Senator 
know on what theory the controlled 
acreage was diminished from the 49 
million acres last year to 43 million acres 
this year? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I really do not 
know. I do not recall any explanation 
of it. There seems to be a general con- 
sensus that the allotted number of acres 
at 43 million was below what the allot- 
ment should be. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does the Senator re- 
call, and can he state for the RECORD, 
substantially the amount of corn now 
held by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes, I can. There 
is held by the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration, under ownership as well as under 
crop loans, which means farmer hold- 
ing, a supply of corn for approximately 
3% months. I think it is approximately 
1,020,000,000 bushels. 

Mr. HOLLAND. What is the Senator's 
understanding of the amount of acreage 
which would be allowed as the base 
plantings under the amendment offered 
by the distinguished Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. From 56 million to 
57 million acres. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does that represent 
the amount of acreage which has been 
planted by those who heretofore have 
accepted acreage allotments and have 
operated under it, plus the acreage of 
those who have declined to accept their 
acreage allotments and have largely ex- 
ceeded them? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr.HOLLAND. Does the Senator from 
Minnesota understand that the pur- 
pose of the amendment in the nature of 
a substitute, now being offered, is to rec- 
ognize the fact that the allotment for this 
year is unreasonable, and that neverthe- 
less it would be even more unreasonable 
to allow full 100-percent participation to 
those who have declined in every way 
to accept their allotment and to cooper- 
ate, with those who have accepted and 
have cooperated with the price support 
program conducted under law? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is ab- 
solutely right. In other words, what the 

_ Hickenlooper amendment would do is say 
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to those who have not cooperated at all 
under the acreage-allotment programs, 
“Now you are going to get all the bene- 
fits of the price-support program without 
any necessity to cooperate at all, except, 
for sending and putting your corn under 
loan, you get 21 percent of the historical 
base of the corn-producing area.” 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does the Senator 
feel that a sufficient number of corn 
producers would accept allotments under 
the 50 million acre base to the point 
where the possibilities of voluntary com- 
pliance by the particular producers ac- 
cepting participation in the acreage re- 
serve portion of the soil-bank program 
would be sizable and substantial, and 
would constitute a real contribution to 
the decrease of production, such as is 
contemplated by the soil-bank program? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I do, and I want 
to say to the Senator I think one of the 
reasons we did not have too much com- 
pliance was that there was no real in- 
centive for compliance with the conser- 
vation reserve, on the one hand, and the 
acreage reserve, on the other hand. With 
a 50-million-acre allotment, there would 
be a program much more conducive to 
compliance than there was last year or 
the year before. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Minnesota has 
expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield myself an 
additional 5 minutes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am not entirely 
sure that the figure of 50 million acres 
the Senator has advanced, which is more 
or less a generous figure, as I under- 
stand, should be held to be the proper 
figure; but I want to say I approve of the 
approach made by the Senator in his 
amendment, and I disapprove of the ap- 
proach made in the amendment which 
has recognized with equal validity the 
acreage of those who have accepted their 
allotments heretofore, and have played 
ball with the Government and each oth- 
er, and those who have declined to accept 
their allotments and have overplanted 
greatly and have contributed to the com- 
pletely unsatisfactory situation which we 
have had in the corn program. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Florida. I want to say now that 
if we, in preparing farm legislation, are 
unwilling to establish, within the legis- 
lation, controls which are necessary or 
desirable to make it work, we are going to 
have such public reaction to farm legis- 
lation that that will be the end of it. 

I remind my colleagues of the old po- 
tato program. When that program got 
out of hand it almost wrecked all farm 
programs. When we ask the farmer to 
play a role in the farm price situation, 
we also ask him to be willing, if the sup- 
ply seems to exceed the demand, to ac- 
cept production controls. 

While the Senator from Florida and 
the Senator from Minnesota have dis- 
agreed very heatedly on price supports, 
the Senator from Minnesota has not dis- 
agreed with the Senator from Florida, or 
vice versa, as to the matter of controls. 

The Senator may recall that I offered 
a feed-grain amendment in the com- 
mittee, and when the Senator from New 
Mexico and the Senator from Florida 
pointed out that my feed-grain amend- 
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ment had, for all practical purposes, a 
mandatory provision, even though the 
word “mandatory” was not spelled out as 
such, and there were no production con- 
trols involved in it, I withdrew the 
amendment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I appreciate the com- 
ment of the distinguished Senator. I 
should like to ask him one additional 
question. Is it the understanding of the 
distinguished Senator that if his amend- 
ment as submitted is adopted, the rest 
of the acreage—that is, the difference 
between the 50 million acres and the 56 
to 57 million acres—will be available for 
the conservation-reserve program? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Indeed, it will be. 

Mr, HOLLAND. That is an excellent 
program, though somewhat less generous 
than the acreage reserve. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Indeed, it would be 
available for the conservation reserve. 

I want to say again to those who have 
been deeply concerned about the effect 
of surpluses on cash market prices, I 
think we in the Senate have a moral 
obligation, in light of the problems that 
face the Government and the farmers, 
to try to write a farm program which will 
not open up a Pandora’s box of excess 
production. 

Regardless of our differences over 90 
percent of parity and 75 to 90 percent of 
parity price supports—and I say those 
differences have been overplayed some- 
what in terms of their inducements—all 
of us accept responsibility for acreage 
allotments, marketing quotas, and con- 
trols, depending on which one would be 
used on the crop. 

I do not think we can write farm legis- 
lation along this line unless we are will- 
ing to accept some of that responsibility. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I have 
been trying to analyze in my own mind 
the result of the Senator’s amendment, 
which, if I interpret it correctly—and 
it is not in print, so I do not have it be- 
fore me—would pretty much perpetuate 
for this year approximately the same 
acreage controls we had in the year 
1955, which was 49 million. The Senator 
Propane to make it only 50 million for 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. MUNDT. It seems to me, from 
the standpoint of the best interests of 
the farmers of North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Minnesota, and other typical 
States, 50 million is too tight an acre- 
age to impose, because the experience in 
South Dakota was, even with the provi- 
sioi of 87 percent of parity, on approxi- 
mately the same acreage allotment, 50 
million acres, only 30 percent took the 
allotment, because they said it was too 
severe an acreage cut. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Minnesota has 
expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 additional minutes, so that 
the Senator may proceed. 

Mr. MUNDT. Consequently, does the 
Senator not feel that if we cut it down to 
50 million instead of 56 million acres, we 
will be doing an injustice to the farmers 
of the Senator’s State and mine? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No. I think we 
would be doing an injustice, if not in 
1956, then in 1957, if we permitted un- 
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limited production under a fixed price- 
support program. I thought we had ar- 
gued that point and that that was the 
view of those who were for flexible sup- 
ports and those who were for fixed sup- 
ports. What I say must be apparent to 
the Senator from South Dakota, who has 
done a tremendous job, and has worked 
diligently and ably in the committee. 
This proposal also includes the conserva- 
tion reserve features of the bill and its 
acreage reserve features, both of which 
will provide additional incentives and in- 
ducements for cooperation. 

I am convinced that with those in- 
ducements—with acreage reserves and 
conservation reserves—plus some cut- 
back, the market price will rise con- 
siderably and also will constitute an in- 
ducement for compliance. 

Mr. MUNDT. The difficulty is that 
the 50-million-acre lid the Senator pro- 
poses—and I grant that there cannot be 
unlimited production—is just about 
what we had in 1955 when acreage allot- 
ments were just short of 50 million acres. 
I know that in South Dakota there was 
considerable complaint about the fact 
that that 1955 allotment was too tight. 
As a consequence, although the corn 
farmers would have received price sup- 
ports at 87 percent of parity by accept- 
ing the allotments, only a small percent- 
age of them accepted the allotments. 

The Hickenlooper amendment has a 
ceiling, but it is a ceiling based on the 
historic base of the 3-year average of 
corn production acreages. 

If the amendment of the Senator from 
Minnesota would call for 55 million acres, 
instead of 50 million acres, I think he 
would achieve what he has in mind; at 
least he would be realistic without hurt- 
ing the farmers of the commercial corn 
area. I understand his objective— 
namely, to keep from having corn simply 
run out of our ears, and to avoid that 
without doing injury to the small farmer. 
In Minnesota and South Dakota the 
farmer found that if he did not have a 
larger corn base he could not operate 
effectively in 1955. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to say that 
I think the matter of participation in 
the farm program involves more than 
just the level of allotments and even the 
level of price supports. In Minnesota, 
the lack of participation in farm pro- 
grams is considerable; the amount of 
participation has decreased approxi- 
mately 35 percent from what it was in 
1950, 1951, and 1952. I can state why 
that is so. When I was in Minnesota 
recently, many persons told me volun- 
tarily that no one tries to work with 
them or to educate them, to get them to 
participate. The Senator from South 
Dakota knows very well practically every 
farm family in his State, I am sure; and 
I am sure that from talking with those 
farm families he finds that whenever 
there has been an allotment program or 
a support program, generally the county 
committeemen and the community com- 
mitteemen have gone from farm to farm 
to obtain participation. 

In the case of almost every such pro- 
gram, I say there has been a drop in 
participation. The reason for that is, 
first of all, the farmers lost faith, in 
many instances, with the county com- 
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mittees, because of the tampering with 
those committeemen; second, because 
many of the fine oommitteemen have 
been relegated to advisory capacities; 
third, the committeemen have not had 
sufficient time even to sell the program. 

Recently, I attended a meeting in 
western Minnesota; and after the meet- 
ing I spoke to the county committeemen 
from 12 counties, who had come there to 
see me, I do not know all those men 
by name; most of them are new, because 
all of those with 3 years or more serv- 
ice have had to retire from the program. 
They said to me, “Senator, how can we 
de à good job for the program when we 
are limited to so few hours per week 
or per month?” 

So we have cut down the activities of 
the farm committee system to a point 
where the committeemen no longer 
have an opportunity to sign up the 
farmers. It is necessary for the com- 
mitteemen to talk to the farmers. When 
the program is handled in that way, it 
works. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Namara in the chair). The time of the 
Senator from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
yield myself additional time. 

Mr. President, I think the record of 
54.2 percent participation, on a na- 
tional average, is not bad, in the case 
of the corn program. 

I should like to add that as a result of 
the acreage reserve benefits and the 
conservation reserve benefits, and as we 
dispose of the surplus and bolster the 
normal market, it seems to me we shall 
have a better compliance record. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield further to 
me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. In the substitute 
amendment of the Senator from Minne- 
sota, does he include the portion of the 
Hickenlooper amendment that requires 
compulsory participation in the acreage 
reserves, insofar as some phases of the 
farming operations are concerned? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I do not, because 
that was part of the cutback which was 
provided in the Hickenlooper amend- 
ment. The cutback provided in my 
amendment is from the historic basis, as 
well as we know it—in other words, from 
around 56 million or 57 million acres to 
50 million acres. 

This amendment recognizes the prin- 
ciple of production control through acre- 
age allotments. Then, the next year, we 
give the farmers an opportunity to vote 
as to whether they wish to continue un- 
der allotments and a mandatory support 
schedule, or under a discretionary sched- 
ule. 

Mr. MUNDT. I wish the Senator 
from Minnesota would, in his amend- 
ment, increase the figure 50 million” to 
“55 million,” because it may be there is 
a difference between Minnesota and 
South Dakota as to the major reason 
why there has not been more widespread 
participation in the program. But on 
my desk there are stacked high the let- 
ters from farmers who complain about 
the program in connection with corn, 
under the allotments. They could not 
carry on their operations in 1955 on the 
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allowed level; and they were aghast at 
the allotments for 1956. The Humphrey 
amendment would again deprive our 
corn farmers of justice. 

I think an allotment of 50 million 
acres would be just about what they had 
in 1955. It may be that in Minnesota 
there is a different reaction to this pro- 
posal. But the experience I had on the 
Lincoln Day weekend, in talking to farm- 
ers in South Dakota, convinced me that 
the weak point was that the farmers 
have found that a reduction to 43 mil- 
lion acres is too drastic. They said, 
“Last year we could not get by with 49 
million acres.” 

So 55 million acres would give them 
a little breathing space, but 50 million 
acres would cripple their farm opera- 
tions and reduce their income. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. But this amend- 
ment will give them 7 million acres more 
than the allotment for this year. 

Mr. MUNDT. But it will be less than 
a million acres more than what they had 
in 1955. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The allotment this 
year threw a cold chill into every farm- 
er; there is no doubt of that. I say it 
was an unrealistic figure, and was not 
related to the available supply, because 
the so-called corn surplus is not as 
large as some persons think it is. 

Furthermore, if we set the figure at 
55 million acres this year—which, from 
a very selfish point of view, for 1 year 
would be very desirable, I am sure, to 
many of the farmers in my State—I am 
afraid that if the figure is put at 55 
million acres for this year, we are apt 
to open up the possibility of further 
accumulation of supply and further 
weakening of price. 

Mr. MUNDT. That would depend on 
how well the basic theory of the Hicken- 
looper amendment works. No one will 
know until we try it. Until it is tried, 
no one will know whether the farmers 
will use the acreage reserve and the con- 
servation reserve, and thus will raise less 
corn than they otherwise would. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. My feeling is that 
if we have an allotment program as a 
part of the price support mechanism 
for production control, we should con- 
tinue the allotment program. I feel that 
unrealistic allotment cuts will destroy 
any program. I also feel that unrealistic 
production expansion will destroy any 
program. I am trying to get a balance 
between the two. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to me? 

Mr. EY. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I fully realize what 
the able Senator from Minnesota is at- 
tempting to do; but I honestly believe 
that the 56 million acres, with an auto- 
matic 15-percent cutback for soil con- 
servation and acreage control, which al- 
most automatically will cut back the 
acreage to 50 million—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is not automatic 
in the case of corn. It is automatic in 
the case of cultivated acres. Under the 
Hickenlooper amendment, it is auto- 
matic in the case of all cultivated acres. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes; for corn and 
for other things. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; for all culti- 
vated acres. 
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Mr. CAPEHART, But then this year 
they will get only 81 percent, as com- 
pared to the 90 percent the Senator 
from Minnesota was talking about. 

What I am interested in, and what I 
am certain the able Senator from Minne- 
sota is interested in, is the number of 
dollars to be put in the pockets of the 
farmers. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I know the Senator 
does not want to take any dollars away 
from the farmer. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. CAPEHART. In my opinion, the 
Hickenlooper amendment—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield additional 
time. 

Mr. CAPEHART. In my opinion, the 
Hickenlooper amendment would put 
more dollars in the pocket of the corn 
farmer. He and the hog producer are 
the ones who are suffering most under 
low prices. There is a great deal of corn 
in Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. We also have 
a great deal of oats, barley, grain 
sorghums, rye, and soybeans. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Minnesota is a 
great corn State. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am not worried 
about whether we are a great corn State 
orasmallone. I think this is a matter 
of equity and justice. My feeling is that 
if we let the corn program go to the 
point where, in order to participate, a 
farmer must reduce his cultivated acre- 
age by 15 percent, and we give the corn 
grower 81 percent price support on his 
base acres, we shall actually be playing 
off one producer against another. What 
will happen to the sorghum grain pro- 
ducer who must be cut out? * 

Mr. CAPEHART. In 1955, only 46.4 
percent of the farmers in Minnesota cut 
back their acreage of corn. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not have the 
figures with respect to those who, even 
after they cut their acreage, borrowed 
money at the parity price. In Indiana, 
46 percent of them cut their acreage 
back, but only about half of those who 
cut their acreage back borrowed at the 
support price. So we ended up in In- 
diana with only 27 percent of our farm- 
ers receiving any benefit whatsoever 
from the so-called parity price. They 
fed their corn; or they had no place to 
store it, or they did not feel that they 
wanted to participate, even after they 
had cut back their acreage. I notice 
that Indiana and Minnesota are in just 
about the same situation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Would the Sena- 
tor like to have me explain the situa- 
tion? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Does the Senator 
mean to explain why they are in the 
same situation? ‘ 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should like to 
explain why more farmers did not par- 
ticipate under the allotment program. 
A large number of our corn farmers fed 
their corn. They did not sell it. Two- 
thirds of the corn is fed. Less than a 
third is sold. 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is correct. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. The reason we do 
not have active participation under an 
allotment program is that the corn is 
fed. The man who wants to conduct a 
cash operation, the man who is not feed- 
ing his corn to hogs, livestock, or poul- 
try, will come under the program. That 
is why the figures we use for compliance 
or participation are often misleading. 
It is because the corn producer, as such, 
is essentially producing for himself. He 
is a feeder. 

I repeat that under the proposal of the 
Senator from Iowa | Mr. HICKENLOOPER], 
considered in terms of an acreage of 56 
million acres and 81 percent of parity, 
or about $1.40 a bushel, in order to come 
under such a program the farmer must 
cut about 15 percent from his cultivated 
acres. That means cutting out some 
other kind of crop. 

Mr, CAPEHART. Not necessarily. He 
could cut it all from corn. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. He could. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Or soybeans. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Does the Senator 
think a farmer is going to cut corn at 
81 percent of parity, when soybeans are 
at 70 or 75 percent, and oats are at 65 
percent? Of course not. 

Mr, CAPEHART. I can see now that 
the Senator is not a farmer. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Oh, yes. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Corn is the most 
profitable of all the crops. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Of course. That is 
exactly what I am saying. The corn 
producer is going to produce corn, which 
will compete with grain sorghums, rye, 
barley, and other feed grains. He is 
going to produce corn because, with 58 
million acres, and with 81 percent price 
supports under crop loans, the other 
feed grains will be placed in a disadvan- 
tageous position. 

If the Senator would be willing to in- 
clude in this amendment a provision that 
all feed grains shall be treated the same 
as corn 

Mr. DANIEL. Or comparably. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Or comparably— 
then we would have a fair program. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. A couple of hours 
ago the Senator told us that there was 
only about a 3-month supply of corn on 
hand. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Les. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I heard the Senator 
say that he wanted the farmer to get 
more money. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Exactly. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Why is the Senator 
singling out the corn farmers? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Since this is on 
my time, I shall reply, and then allow 
the time to be charged to the other side. 
I am not singling out the corn farmers. 
I am their friend. I am not their Satur- 
day night friend. I like to go to church 
with them, and to live with them all 
week. I do not believe in an economic 
binge over the weekend. I believe in liv- 
ing the whole week with them, and lead- 
ing the good life, 

The proposal offered was a 1-year 
shot, which I think would aggravate the 
production problem, the supply problem. 
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At a later date, it would compel the Sec- 
retary to cut the acreage, to the detri- 
ment of the corn farmer. Furthermore, 
it might be all right in a State which is 
primarily a 1-crop State or a 2-crop 
State—strictly a corn-hog State—to 
have the Hickenlooper proposal. But 
where other feed grains, such as wheat, 
oats, barley, grain sorghums, rye, flax- 
seed, soybeans, and other similar crops 
are involved, I suggest that we have an 
allotment program, so as to keep the 
feed supply in balance. Otherwise, we 
shall find the situation almost out of 
hand. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield: 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I have listened to 
the Senator’s statements with respect to 
what the corn situation would be under 
this amendment in relationship to the 
other feed grains. I say to the Senator 
most earnestly that in my area, in the 
western third of my State—perhaps a 
little more, but certainly the western 
third of my State, which is practically 
the upland area—the principal crops are 
wheat and sorghum grains. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. My people are dis- 
turbed. I recognize that the corn pro- 
ducers are up against a problem, because 
they feed a great deal of that corn. 
But what is going to happen to areas in 
which the principal crops are wheat and 
grain sorghums? What is this proposal 
likely to do to the grain sorghum pro- 
ducers? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. 
them out of business. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. That is what I am 
fearful about. I am disturbed about 
the situation from that angle. I think, 
in all fairness, those of us in those areas 
must take that situation into considera- 
tion. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. While my amend- 
ment, with the acreage allotments, plus 
the benefits of acreage reserve and con- 
servation reserve, would do a great deal 
less to aggravate the problem of the feed 
grain producers, I am afraid that the 
Hickenlooper amendment, with the pos- 
sibility of 56 million acres, would do a 
great deal more to aggravate the feed 
grain dilemma, the feed grain situation. 

The Senator from Kansas is correct. 

In his State and in other States there 
are two basic crops, such as wheat and 
grain sorghums. Grain sorghums are 
used as feed. In relation to corn, they 
have an equivalent feed value ratio of 
$9.58 percent. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Grain sorghums 
are as good as corn for feed. Sorghums 
are not supported at the same level as 
is corn. Sorghums are going to be 
placed in a disadvantageous position; 
and with the bulk of corn on the market 
the farmer will feed the corn. If it is 
put into the market, we shall be in 
trouble. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield: 

Mr. DANIEL. The Senator from Min- 
nesota pointed out that we should try 
to take care of the feed-grain problem, 
along with anything that is done with 


President, 


It is likely to drive 


1956 


reference to grains in the amendment of 
the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I hope my amend- 
ment. will be agreed to. I have dis- 
cussed briefly with the Senator from 
Texas a proposal which I hope he will 
offer, relating to corn and wheat in the 
event my amendment is not agreed to. 
I should be delighted to support his pro- 
posal in that event. 

I have but one purpose. I am trying 
to preserve the farm program. If we 
start treating each commodity sepa- 
rately, with special deals, there is no 
limit to what may happen. If we are 
going to jump on the gravy train as it 
goes by we shall never arrive at a satis- 
factory solution. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I thought the Sen- 
ator was making a great argument about 
putting money in the pockets of the 
farmer. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senate had 
that opportunity when it voted on the 
90-percent-of-parity feature. 

Mr. CAPEHART. We have the oppor- 
tunity now to help the farmer. I am 
an experienced farmer. We ought to 
handle each of the individual items, such 
as wheat, corn, and so forth, on its own 
merits, and not try to place them all 
together and handle them in one pack- 
age, as the Senator is trying to do. 

Let us be consistent about this matter. 
We are either for the farmers or against 
them. Let us not be for 1 group 1 
minute and against another group the 
next minute. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am rather in- 
trigued by the Senator from Indiana 

Mr. CAPEHART. And I am intrigued 
by the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I ask 
for the regular order. 

I am rather intrigued by the Senator 
from Indiana saying that we should be 
consistent. He now wants to put some 
money into the pockets of the farmers, 
but an hour and a half ago he voted to 
take money out of the farmers’ pockets. 
He voted for an amendment which re- 
duced the farm income by about $850 
million. He can argue why he voted as 
he did. For instance, he caz say that in 
the long run perhaps it will do so. How- 
ever, the chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry pointed out 
what title I meant. Title I went down 
the drain. Title I was Bensonized. It 
went down the chute. 

Now we are at another point. We are 
discussing one commodity. The reason 
title I was defeated was that we have 
been having a nice time playing around 
with one commodity at a time. 

The proposal of the Senator from Min- 
nesota offers the same price-support level 
as does the proposal of the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER]. The only dif- 
ference is that my proposal offers the 
price support on 50 million allotted acres. 
As I said earlier, generally the farmer 
who participates under the allotted-acre 
program is the farmer who wants to sell 
some of his corn. He is generally the 
one who participates. 

We are hopeful we can get more farm- 
ers to participate. I believe if we were to 
assure them that we were working toward 
their long-term good, instead of dealing 
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with the subject on the basis of politics, 
we could convince the farmers. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Not at this time. 
Corn farmers are very intelligent. They 
are able and frugal and fine people. I 
do not think they will be fooled. I have 
talked to farmers in Minnesota. If there 
is one thing I can do, it is count. I be- 
lieve I know what their political and eco- 
nomic attitudes are. I have done pretty 
well along that line. I have been home 
in Minnesota talking to the farmers of 
of my State. They are not being fooled. 
I have talked to some of the largest corn 
growers in our State. I have talked to 
some hog raisers, and I have talked to 
some feed producers. Do Senators know 
what they told me about the amendment 
before us? They said, Senator, if you 
vote for that amendment, you are voting 
for a weekend binge and a long hang- 
over.” I do not intend to vote for a 
weekend binge. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I cannot think of 
any subject that has more relevance to 
a binge than the subject of corn. 
(Laughter.] I do not intend to go off on 
a political lark and then find out on 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, and Friday of the coming week that 
we have been opening a Pandora’s box 
of trouble. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am happy to 
yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. ‘Three or four hours 
ago the Senator said we had only a 3- 
months’ supply of corn on hand. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Indiana did not believe me. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Is the Senator not 
fearful that we may have a drought and, 
as a consequence, a real shortage of corn, 
and in that way run out of corn? Under 
the Senator’s amendment, providing for 
50 million acres, is there not the danger 
that that might happen? Two or three 
hours ago, he was making the argument 
that there was a surplus of only 2 or 3 
months’ supply of corn on hand. Under 
those circumstances would he not think 
that we ought to make certain that we 
have a sufficient amount of corn on 
hand? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, does 
the Senator from Indiana indicate that 
he would like to change his vote on 
title I? 

Mr. CAPEHART. No; Iam asking the 
Senator a direct question, because he is 
the one who has raised the point that we 
have on hand only about a 3 months’ 
supply of corn. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am so very much 
pleased that the Senator has been per- 
suaded. The Senator's reactions, appar- 
ently, are a little slow, but he has finally 
arrived. Apparently he is convinced that 
the Senator from Minnesota was right in 
what he said a few minutes ago. If there 
were any way of moving for a reconsid- 
eration of the vote on title I, I should like 
to so move. However, I understand that 
the rules of the Senate prevent our doing 
79, rou the motion to reconsider was 
tabled. 
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However, I wish the record to be per- 
fectly clear that at long last the argu- 
ment of the Senator from Minnesota has 
penetrated and moved in on and en- 
circled and encompassed and saturated 
the Senator from Indiana, and that the 
Senator from Indiana now believes that 
my argument about the surplus of corn 
was right. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The record should 
show that the Senator from Indiana now 
believes it would have been well indeed 
if we had a much better support pro- 
gram. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I commend the 
Senator from Indiana. I should like to 
remind him that there is great rejoicing 
in heaven on the repentance of any one 
who finally comes back to the fold. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. My warm heart 
goes out to him. Of course, I am de- 
lighted to yield to the Senator from 
Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I merely wanted to 
Pas oy consistent the Senator is willing 
o be. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I may say to the 
Senator 

Mr. CAPEHART. I say that because 2 
hours ago he said we had only about a 
3 months’ supply of corn on hand. Yet 
now, 3 hours later, he wishes to reduce 
the acreage of corn. 

I want the Recorp to show how 100- 
percent consistent the Senator is. He 
is about the most consistent man I have 
ever listened to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I may say to the 
Senator from Indiana that if Iam to take 
instructions in consistency, I should have 
the privilege of selecting my own profes- 
sor. I[Laughter. ] 

Furthermore, I may say to the good 
Senator from Indiana that all I am try- 
ing to do is to take the Secretary's figure 
of 43 million acres, which he said is what 
we need for the 1956 crop year, and make 
that a realistic figure by making it 50 
million acres. The Secretary is sup- 
posed to know what he is doing. The 
Senator from Indiana now says the Sec- 
retary does not know what he is doing. 
On that point we agree. It is very de- 
lightful indeed that we can get together 
on one more point. 

The Senator from Minnesota has tried 
to help out in the situation. He does 
not feel, however, that because a thirsty 
man wants a glass of water, we should 
drown him in a bathtub. What the Sen- 
ator from Indiana is saying to the corn 
farmer is that the way to get him out of 
his trouble is to inundate him. I say the 
way to get him out of his trouble is to 
give him an opportunity to produce at a 
fair price. 

I regret that the Senator from In- 
diana voted against 90 percent of parity. 
He could have helped the corn farmers 
of his State. I am sure they will remind 
him of his vote when he goes home, as 
all other Senators will be reminded, 
Now he has an opportunity to stand by 
the principle which has been discussed 
for years; namely, that in a fixed parity 
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controls, 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is a principle 
which has been in the law since 1933. I 
am shocked to hear supporters of the 
administration stand on the floor of the 
Senate and literally throw away that 
principle of regulated production under 
fixed schedules. 

Mr. CAPEHART. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am delighted to 
yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I would much 
rather have 80 percent of 56 million than 
90 percent of 43 million. The 43 million 
formula is a formula set up under the 
law, and the Secretary must follow it. 
That is not his own idea at all. Itisa 
formula set up under the law. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I rather felt that 
if I kept after this point long enough 
I would bait someone into this argu- 
ment. Iam delighted. This is a subject 
Ihave been working on for a few months. 
I have read a few books on it too. I do 
know something about the subject of 
agriculture. 

I should like to read from the Compila- 
tion of Statutes Relating to Soil Conser- 
vation, Marketing Quotas and Allot- 
ments, Crop Insurance, Sugar Payments 
and Quotas, and so forth, issued as of 
January 1, 1955, by the Department of 
Agriculture as Agriculture Handbook No. 
79. I read from the middle of page 25, 
as follows: 

(10) (A) “Normal supply” in the case of 
corn, rice, wheat, and peanuts for any mar- 
keting year shall be (i) the estimated do- 
mestic consumption of the commodity for 
the marketing year ending immediately 
prior to the marketing year for which normal 
supply is being determined, plus (ii) the 
estimated exports of the commodity for the 
marketing year for which normal supply is 
being determined, plus (iii) an allowance for 
carryover. The allowance for carryover shall 
be the following percentage of the sum of the 
consumption and exports used in computing 
normal supply: 15 percent in the case of 
corn; 10 percent in the case of rice; 20 per- 
cent in the case of wheat; and 15 percent in 
the case of peanuts. In determining normal 
supply the Secretary shall make such adjust- 
ments for current trends in consumption and 
for unusual conditions as he may deem 
necessary. 


That law states that the Secretary 
may make an adjustment if he finds 
unusual conditions to prevail. He can 
decrease or increase the allotment. 
Therefore the 43 million acres have no 
relevancy whatever to the 3 factors I 
have listed. 

In conclusion, I merely point out that 
the Secretary of Agriculture has the au- 
thority under the regulations and under 
this statute to establish a much higher 
‘allotment than was established, and he 
is not compelled at all to establish the 
base of 43 million acres; not at all. 

At this late hour, Mr. President, it is 
always pleasant to see our colleagues 
ask for forgivenness, so to speak, for 
their earlier transgressions. I wish to 
be charitable about it. I wish we could 
change the vote on title I, because ap- 
parently at long last there is a deep con- 
cern in the hearts and minds and breasts 


Mr. President, will 
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of some of our colleagues about the cash 
income of the farmers. One certain 
way to have given the farmers a cash 
income in 1956 would have been by 
title I. 

Mr. President, my amendment will 
provide cash income for corn farmers 
just as will the Hickenlooper amend- 
ment. What is more, Mr. President, my 
amendment will provide a better cash 
income in the years to come than will 
the Hickenlooper amendment. 

I think, on that basis, Senators should 
vote for it, and I am hoping it will re- 
ceive a majority vote. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on my amendmment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Lancer in the chair). Is there a second? 

The yeas and nays are ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
yield the floor. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 3 minutes to the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN]. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I have 
been listening to the discussion, and I 
gather the idea that some people feel 
that corn is somewhat discriminated 
against in the matter of price supports. 
I wish to point out that grain sorghum, 
which is practically all grown outside the 
commercial corn area, has a support 
price of $1 a bushel as compared with 
the support price of $1.05 per bushel for 
corn in the noncommercial area. If the 
relative feed value of sorghum is used as 
a base, the support price for sorghum 
should average just a shade higher than 
the support price for corn. 

I see the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
DANIEL] is present. I understand the 
feed value of sorghum for dairying is the 
equal to that of corn. For feeding sheep 
and cattle it is less than that of corn. 

I point that out to show that the pres- 
ent support prices are fairly equitable. 
I understand that sorghum is not grown 
in the commercial corn area. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Vermont yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. DANIEL. Would the Senator 
from Vermont be willing to vote for an 
amendment which would provide that 
the support on sorghum would be com- 
parable to the support on corn? 

Mr. AIKEN. I will say to the Senator 
from Texas that I will consider such an 
amendment. I want to see it in print. 
Perhaps it has been already printed. I 
shall look it over. 

Mr. DANIEL. We have such an 
amendment. 

Mr. AIKEN. When we tried to sup- 
port feed grains on a comparable feed 
value level, we got into trouble because 
of the commercial and noncommercial 
areas of corn. It has been difficult to 
apply it. If, however, after a referen- 
dum, the corn growers should vote to 


‘abandon the mandatory supports and 


Government controls, it would be a fairly 
simple matter to support them on an 
even basis and according to their feed 
values. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Vermont has 
expired. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I have been extremely interested in the 
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amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute offered by the Senator from Min- 
nesota. The Senator comes from a great 
corn-growing State. I believe the record 
shows that 58 out of the 87 counties in 
Minnesota are in the commercial corn 
area. The Senator from Minnesota pro- 
poses an amendment which will destroy 
the benefits to the corn farmer in the 
commercial corn area, whether it stands 
as 81 percent of parity or 90 percent of 
parity. Last year there was a corn allo- 
cation acreage of approximately 49 mil- 
lion acres. It did not work; it did not 
function. Less than a quarter of the 
corn in the commercial corn area went 
to seal. Less than a quarter of the 
farmers got the benefit of support prices, 
but the Senator from Minnesota proposes 
to go this year to exactly the same figure 
which failed last year, and without par- 
ticipation in the soil bank or in the con- 
servation reserve. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Iowa yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Will the Senator 
be kind enough to tell the Senate how 
many farmers produce cash corn? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I do not have 
the figures here. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I may say to the 
Senator the number is less than 20 per- 
cent. I may say further to the Senator 
that I thought the soil bank program this 
year was supposed to remove some of 
the other acres so that there would be 
a greater incentive to comply. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I will come 
to that in a moment. 

I understood the Senator from Min- 
nesota to say, in reply to a question by 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] 
as to whether the acres over and above 
the 50 million acres in the commercial 
corn area could participate in the con- 
servation reserve, that they might. I 
wish to invite attention to the fact 
that as the bill now stands they could 
not. Only those who are in compliance 
can participate in either the conserva- 
tion reserve or the acreage reserve. So, 
only those who are in compliance, which 
would be not over 50 percent of the corn 
acreage in general, could participate in 
the acreage reserve or the conservation 
reserve. 

I invite attention to section 215 of 
the bill which reads as follows: 

No person shall be eligible for payments 
of compensation under this act with respect 
to any farm for any year in which the acre- 
age of any basic agricultural commodity 
other than wheat on the farm exceeds the 
farm acreage allotment for the commodity— 


And so forth. They must be in com- 
pliance before they can participate in 
the conservation reserve or the acreage 
reserve. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 


-aware of the fact, of course, that the 


land of farmers who are in compliance 
is eligible for the acreage reserve and 
the conservation reserve. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. If they are in 
compliance, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. If they are not in 
compliance they are planting, and if they 
are planting they will get more than if 
they were under compliance. If they are 
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not in compliance they will be planting 
corn and be getting more for their corn 
than they would if they put the land 
into the conservation reserve. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Oh, not at all. 
That is not correct at all. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Does the Senator 
from Iowa say for the Recorp that a 
farmer in Minnesota or in Iowa who is 
not in compliance and who is planting 
corn, if he receives $1.05 or $1.10 or 
$1.15 a bushel, will get more benefits 
under the conservation reserve? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I say, indeed, 
he will get more benefits than if he got 
$1.15 cash. In my opinion, under the 
formula, he will get a greater benefit 
than if he got $1.15 a bushel for his 
corn, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Even under the 
acreage reserve, the highest benefit he 
will get is only one-half of the 81 per- 
cent of parity supports, which would be 
approximately 70 cents a bushel. Under 
acreage reserve and under conservation 
reserve his benefits are much less. The 
farmer who is in compliance gets the 
benefit of acreage reserve and conser- 
vation reserve. The farmer who is not 
in compliance gets an opportunity to 
plant more corn. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? f 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I notice the Senator 
from Minnesota assumes the payments 
on the acreage reserve will be 50 percent 
of the support price. That has not been 
determined yet. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Oh, it has. 

Mr. AIKEN. That will be such as to 
get 5 million acres out of the corn acre- 
age. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wonder if the 
Senator knows that the bulletin issued 
by the Agricultural Marketing Service, 
released only the day before yesterday, 
and which was signed by Walter C. Ber- 
ger, and is called general notice 348, 
states on page 3 as the suggestions to 
the county committee, as to how the 
acreage reserve program will work: 

Corn, national yield per acre, 44.2 bushels. 

“Rate of payment based upon normal 
yleld, 50 percent of loan level.” 


Mr. AIKEN. That has been sent to 
the county committees to determine 
whether 50 percent is a figure which 
would get the desired reduction in plant- 
ing. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Will it be more, 
or less? The Senator has an inside line 
to the Department of Agriculture. Does 
the Senator think the amount of pay- 
ments will be more, or less? 

Mr. AIKEN. It will be whatever the 
county committees report will be neces- 
sary to get the desired reduction in acre- 
age. The 50 percent was thrown out as 
a guide to determine whether it should be 
60 percent, 55 percent, 68 percent, or 
some other figure. I cannot say what 
it will be. I do not know of anyone who 
can say now, because the field men are 
supposed to determine whether they can 
get acreage placed in the soil bank, and 
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on what basis. That has been made very 
clear to me. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wondered if the 
Senator would be kind enough to discuss 
the conservation reserve, since it is the 
conservation reserve around which the 
question directed by the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] centered. 

Suggestions have been made as to the 
conservation reserve, and this is what is 
in our report. This is the material upon 
which we were basing our discretionary 
authority to the Secretary. This was 
supposed to be generous compared to 
what was being paid. 

Conservation reserve incentives: 

1. Annual incentive payments in terms of 
contract. 

(a) $10 per acre, per year average rental 
for the United States for 3- to 15-year 
period. Rental rates established on basis 
of land productivity, agricultural value of 
land and other factors. Rental rates would 
encourage farmers to take out their mar- 
ginal crop land. 

(b) County rental rates would vary on 
the basis of such factors as county yields 
and value of farmland. 

(c) Rates would be established by areas 
and be based on relative productivity of the 
land in the area. Farm rental rates would 
be established on the basis of the rating of 
the area in which the specified acreage place 
in “conservation reserve” is located. 


It is clearly understood that the con- 
servation reserve benefits are much less 
than the acreage reserve, particularly 
since the amount of money provided in 
the bill for all the conservation reserve, 
which runs into millions and millions of 
acres, is $350 million. Yet the acreage 
reserve is $750 million. It is virtually 
obvious, is it not, that the conservation 
reserve benefits are less? 

Mr. AIKEN, Yes; they will be less; and 
they will be based upon the land value. 

If the Senator has a case which is pre- 
sented as a guide, and the rental will be 
$10 an acre a year, that would probably 
indicate that the particular land would 
be valued at $100 an acre, because, as I 
understand, the guide issued contem- 
plated the payment of 10 percent for the 
value of the land. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is about cor- 
rect. 

Mr. AIKEN. In my State it will run 
to only about $85 an acre. In some of 
the southern counties of the Senator’s 
State of Minnesota, it will run, I pre- 
sume, between $200 and $250 an acre be- 
cause of the black soil in the lower tier 
of counties. In Iowa, the payments will 
probably run more. But I think the 
guide which has been sent to the field 
men suggests 10 percent of the value of 
the land. N 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 
We have in our report conservation re- 
serve rental rates. We have, for ex- 
ample, not to exceed $25 an acre for 
acreage planting of trees. In no county 
shall the rate exceed $20 an acre. That 
seems to be the guide line we have. I 
can only work from that. 

Mr. AIKEN. I gather it is not con- 
templated that the best land in the 
country will be retired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 
My point was that where a corn farmer 
placed land under acreage allotments, he 
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would be eligible for the acreage reserve. 
Where he did not comply, he would ob- 
viously be planting. I am certain that 
where he planted, especially where he 
planted corn, the land would be good, 
productive land, and he would be getting 
a yield from what he planted which 
would be greater than the conservation 
reserve. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think it is expected 
that most farmers would put into the 
conservation reserve some submarginal 
land, land which is over across the creek 
and is hard to get at. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. It would be land which 
might be detached from the farm proper. 
It might be planted to trees. It was 
proposed—and here again it was just a 
proposal thrown out—that the Federal 
Government would pay 80 percent of the 
cost of putting a soil-conserving crop or 
trees on the land, with a maximum pay- 
ment of $25 an acre. I believe that is 
the maximum which is used in most 
States by the ACP committees. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I would say that 
is correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. But the guides which 
have been sent out, as I understand, are 
for the committees to use in determining 
how nearly they will come to finding a 
basis on which to achieve the desired 
results. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I do not think 
there is any great disagreement be- 
tween us on this question. The point I 
was trying to make was that under my 
amendment, providing for 50 million 
acres, the acreage would be eligible for 
all the benefits under the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER], parity payments plus 
acreage reserve benefits. 

The other acreage, over the normal 
corn base, would be eligible if the farmer 
wanted it for planting. That acreage 
would be eligible if the farmer wanted it 
for planting. It would be eligible if the 
farmer wished it to be, for the conserva- 
tion reserve. It would be eligible, if he 
wished it to be, for other crops. 

Mr. AIKEN. If under the Senator’s 
amendment a man decided to take 5 
acres out of corn production, he would 
be paid $35 or $40 an acre, if it is decided 
that 50 percent of the support price 
times the average production is a proper 
incentive. If he took it out of oats or 
hay land, he would get, presumably 10 


percent of the value of the land, if we go 


according to the guide. We do not know 
what the percentage will be. If it were 
$200 land, and the farmer took it out of 
production for 3 years, he would receive 
$20 an acre. How that would compare 
with the profit he might make on oats or 
hay, I do not know; but it would not pay 
him as well, in my opinion, as it would 
pay him to take the acreage out of his 
corn land and get $40 an acre. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Iowa for al- 
lowing me to interrupt his discussion. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, whether my amendment shall be 
rejected or agreed to, the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Minnesota 
is a destructive, wrecking amendment to 
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the farm bill, and is harmful to partici- 
pation or any kind of cooperation by the 
Corn Belt. 

So whether my amendment be ac- 
cepted or rejected, certainly the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Minne- 
sota should be defeated, because it is not 
a good amendment; it is not a workable 
amendment. 

To go, as the Senator from Minnesota 
would go, to 50 million acres is exactly 
where we were last year, as I pointed out 
a while ago. We had 49,800,000 acres. 
The plan would not work then; it will not 
work this year at 50 million acres, be- 
cause that is no appreciable increase 
in the allocated acres. 

The purpose of the soil bank and acre- 
age reserve is to take productive acres 
out of production; to retire acres from 
production. If we set the acreage at 50 
million, which is the same acreage as last 
year, there will not be any more com- 
pliance this year than there was last 
year, when it was approximately 50 per- 
cent. That would be approximately 25 
million acres in original compliance at 
the outset, and only 25 million acres 
would be eligible for retirement into the 
acreage reserve or the soil bank. There 
would be 25 million acres plus the other 
6,500,000 acres which will be planted next 
year. All that land would be outside 
and would be ineligible to participate 
in the soil bank or acreage reserve. That 
is the fallacy of the situation. 

The Senator from Minnesota and 
other Senators have said that a large 
amount of corn acreage is going wild. 
Of course, nothing is further from what 
the situation would be. This is, in fact, 
an acreage allocation, except that it 
realizes the facts of life; it is a realistic 
allocation of the average plantings of 
the past 3 years, and we will continue 
to have them anyway. 

In 1953 there were no acreage alloca- 
tions. About 56,300,000 acres were in 
the commercial corn acreage, without 
any corn allocation. A farmer can plant 
all the acreage he wants and still have 
300 or 400 acres. 

So it is not the allocations in the corn 
situation that make the difference. Corn 
is essential to a diversified feeding opera- 
tion and farming operation, and it is 
going to take just so much corn in a 
diversified activity to operate the farm 
plant. 

In a normal rotation system, the farm- 
er will have so many acres of corn, and 
perhaps so many acres of oats, so many 
acres of alfalfa, so many acres of beans, 
and he will rotate them under a pro- 
gram. He may have a 2-year rotation 
program. He may have a 3-year rota- 
tion program. Some farmers may have a 
4-year rotation program. But farmers 
rotate their crops, keeping them in gen- 
eral balance, so far as each crop is con- 
cerned. The farmer will have his feed- 
ing operations. 

Senators can thus rest assured that 
if acreage allocations are put at 43 mil- 
lion this year, there will be fifty-three- 
plus-million acres in the commercial 
corn area. If the allocations are put at 
53 million, there will be between 56 and 
57 million acres of corn in the commer- 
cial corn area. 
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If allocations are put on a realistic 
basis, at the average of the last 3 years, 
it will be 56,300,000 acres. That is the 
acreage of corn there will be in the com- 
mercial corn area. 

I have covered the reasons why we 
should be realistic, and permit acres 
which will actually be planted for feed- 
ing operations to participate in the soil 
bank and be eligible. There is a limita- 
tion provided, Mr. President, there is no 
permission to the Corn Belt to go wild 
and encourage farmers there to grow all 
the corn they can. There is a limita- 
tion on thenumber of acres which will be 
supported, There will be a certain num- 
ber of acres that can be supported. 
Farmers who stay within the farm base 
acreage will be eligible for supports. A 
farmer will be required to put 15 percent 
of his productive acres into the soil 
bank, either into the acreage reserve or 
into the conservation reserve. It prob- 
ably would be more profitable for him to 
put some of his corn acreage into the 
acreage reserve, because it would pay 
him more. It is better paying crop, 
and the formula will probably make it 
more advantageous for him to do that. 
But if he exceeds his farm base acreage, 
he is not eligible for price supports. So 
there is an inducement for him to stay 
at the historic base. 

So far as concerns punishing farmers 
who have complied with allocations in 
the past, and rewarding those who have 
failed to come into the allocation pro- 
gram in the past, there is nothing to that 
argument, either, because under the 
amendment, the 56,400,000 acres, or 
whatever the correct figure may be, will 
be divided among the counties in the 
commercial corn area. Then the for- 
mula, going back over the past 5 years 
planting, will be such that the farmer 
who has accepted his allocations in the 
past will be graded up in his farm base, 
and the man who has overplanted in the 
past will be graded down, because of his 
excess, to the point within his farm base 
acreage. So the farmer who has over- 
planted will have to come down. He will 
not need the benefits of the program. 
The farmer who has underplanted will 
come up and be able to enjoy benefits of 
his farm base acreage. 

My amendment is thoroughly sound, 
and the amendment of the Senator from 
Minnesota would return us to the condi- 
tions which were in effect last year, and 
which did not work at all. Last year 
we had 90 percent of parity, involving 
approximately 50 million acres, and it 
did not work. 

If we have 81 percent of parity, how 
much less will it work? 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Minnesota, whether it is so intended or 
not, is a blow at the soil bank program 
and the program for reduction of sur- 
pluses. I do not say it is deliberately 
intended to be that, but it is = blow at 
the very heart of the surplus reduction 
program which is so essential if we are 
to reduce the total overall supply of feed 
and bring feed and animals into balance, 
so that the prices farmers receive for 
both grains and meat animals will be 
good and substantial. 

Mr. President, the amendment of the 
Senator from Minnesota is only a waving 
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of the hands of the hypnotist in order 
to distract attention from the real pur- 
Pose. I say to you, Mr. President, it 
should be apparent on its face that to 
return this year to a system that did not 
work last year is not only the height of 
folly, but reasonably intelligent men 
should not be caught in that kind of 
trap, if they expect the acreage-reduc- 
tion program to work in the Corn Belt, 
and if they expect the soil bank and the 
conservation reserve to be given a 
chance to operate. If we realistically 
look at the proposal, if we realistically 
examine it, if we have the 56-million- 
plus acres, under the program, we shall 
get a 15-percent reduction in the crop- 
producing acres, and we shall have some 
real progress toward reduction of the 
total overall feed supplies, to the price 
benefit not only of feed, but of all prod- 
ucts which come from it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. How was the figure 
of 57 million acres reached? I under- 
stand the amendment the Senator has 
offered would apply that figure as the 
minimum base acreage for the commer- 
cial corn area. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. It is the 
average of the past 3 years. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I have the figures 
for the past 3 years. The acreage for 
1953 was 56,342,000. In 1954 the acre- 
age was 55,902,000, and in 1955 it was 
55,994,000. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. My figures 
are a little different. They are 56-mil- 
lion-plus in each year. The figure I 
have proposed is the average of the three. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I presume the fig- 
ures have been taken from the same 
source. Mine were supplied by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. In 1953 we 
had allocations of 56 million 

Mr. ELLENDER. 56,342,000 acres. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Yes. In 1955 
it was 56,342,000. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That was in 1953. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The figures 
apply to the same counties which had the 
plantings in 1955. In 1953 the figure was 
56,342,000 acres. 

Mr. ELLENDER. And in 1955 it was 
almost 56 million acres. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. In 1955 the 
plantings were 56,047,000 acres. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The average is just 
about 56 million acres. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. It is slightly 
over that. I have tended to use the fig- 
ure of 56-million-plus acres, because I 
think that is the way it will work out. 

Mr. ELLENDER. But it is my under- 
standing that the amendment has the 
effect of fixing the base acreage at 57 
million acres. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. 
amendment. 

For the average of the 3 years, my 


Not my 


‘amendment will work out at slightly 


over 56 million acres—somewhere be- 
tween 56 million and 57 million, and 
probably nearer 56 million. But we 


might just as well be realistic about it 
and make these farmers eligible to com- 
ply and to reduce this acreage. 
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At any rate, Mr. President, I shall 
conclude. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Iowa yield for a point 
of information? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Brste in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Iowa yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Do I correctly un- 
derstand that the amendment of the 
Senator from Iowa requires that a corn 
farmer, who is to be a participant in the 
program, must set aside 15 percent of his 
cultivated acres in order that—— 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. First, he 
must stay within the farm base acreage. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Correct. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. As applied 
under the 56 million acre formula. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is the his- 
toric base for each farm; is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. That is right. 
Mr. HUMPHREY. I understand that. 
Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Yes. First, 

he must do that.. Then he is eligible 
for supports, provided he puts 15 per- 
cent of his available acres—which can 
be partly from corn or partly from other 
crops, or all from corn; but all of it must 
be from his feed-producing acres—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; he must put 
aside 15 percent of the equivalent of his 
cultivated acres—— 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. So, under the pro- 
posal of the Senator from Iowa, the com- 
pliance test is every bit as severe as the 
compliance test under my proposal, for 
acreage allotments. In other words, I 
want the record to show clearly that, 
regardless of what may be the result of 
the vote which is soon to be taken, under 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Iowa, in order for a farmer to be eligi- 
ble to sell his corn at 81 percent of parity 
or to be eligible for the acreage benefits, 
first he must put aside 15 percent of his 
historic average for his farm, or of his 
cultivated acres. 

Mr. HI PER. No; the his- 
torical base of his corn acreage; not 15 
percent of his total acreage, but 15 per- 
cent of the acreage which is devoted to 
the basic crop he grows. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In other words, he 
must put aside 15 percent of his corn 
acreage; is that correct? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Let me give 
the Senator an illustration. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is what I wish 
to understand clearly. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. We may as- 
sume that the farmer has 240 acres, al- 
though that would not be quite realistic. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Well, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER, Or let us say 
the corn farmer has 100 acres as his his- 
torie corn base, and that he has 200 acres 
of other land. The 100-acre corn base 
is to determine the number of acres that 
15 percent will amount to, That will be 
15 acres. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. From the corn 
acreage? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. No; from his 
cultivated acres. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Oh. 
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Mr. HICKENLOOPER. That is only 
a factor to determine the amount; and 
it is 15 percent of the amount of his base 
acres normally devoted to the production 
of corn. So he takes out 15 percent. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Iowa read that part of 
his amendment to me? 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Yes. It is on 


page 5 of the amendment, beginning in 
line 15. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Will the Senator 
from Iowa read it, please? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Yes. 

Sec. 406. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, and in Heu of corn acreage 
allotments for 1956 (which shall be inopera- 
tive for 1956), the Secretary shall require as 
a condition of eligibility for price support on 
corn, that the producer agree to devote an 
acreage of cropland (tilled in normal rota- 
tion), at the option of the producer, to either 
the acreage reserve program— 


If he takes the 15 percent out of his 
corn acreage, it will have to go into the 
acreage reserve program— 
or the conservation reserve program equal 
to 15 percent of such producer’s farm base 
acreage for corn. 


We referred to corn in order to get a 
factor with which to determine what the 
15 percent is based on. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. So the Senator 
from Iowa is saying that in order to 
qualify for the benefits of this program, 
if a farmer has 100 acres of corn—— 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. That is his 
farm base. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Then he has to 
take 15 acres out, somewhere. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. He has to take 
15 acres out of his tillable land; and 
those 15 acres can be taken entirely out 
of his corn acreage or partly out of his 
corn acreage and partly out of his other 
crop-producing land, or entirely out of 
other crop-producing land. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. If he takes the 15 
acres out of his corn acreage, he will be 
eligible for participation in the acreage 
reserve, will he not? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. And if he takes the 
15 acres out of his other acreage, he will 
be eligible for participation in the con- 
servation reserve, will he? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. But the point is 
that in order to be eligible, he must take 
out 15 percent of his historical corn base 
acreage. In other words, that is a test 
he has to meet. 

I wish to make this point clear, be- 
cause a few minutes ago the Senator was 
saying that under my amendment, farm- 
ers would not be eligible for participation 
in the conservation reserve or the acre- 
age reserve unless they complied with 
the acreage allotments. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. And the same prin- 
ciple applies under the amendment of 
the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The same 
principle applies; but if we apply a re- 
alistie allocation system which goes back 
to the average farm acreage base, we 
have a basis for inducing farmers to come 


into compliance—an adequate corn base; 
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and in that way the farmer can take out 
the 15 acres. 

But if the figure is put at 55 million 
acres, in this connection we consider the 
experience of last year. Only approxi- 
mately 50 percent agreed to come into 
compliance, last year; and 50 percent 
of 50 million acres is only 25 million 
acres. That would be the total acreage 
that would be in compliance, and all the 
acres that would be eligible to come into 
the soil bank. Instead, I want to get 
100 percent of these acres eligible. 

Mr. . Let me say to the 
Senator from Iowa that under the soil- 
bank provisions, as now attached to the 
allotment program, there is a greater in- 
ducement or incentive for compliance; 
and I do not believe it is exactly fair and 
proper to compare the compliance figures 
of last year with the possibility of com- 
pliance this year. 

Furthermore, in order to keep the 
record clear, I must say that, in the 
main, the corn producers are corn feed- 
ers. Most of the corn producers feed 
their corn to animals. A very small num- 
ber of the total number of corn producers 
are producing for what they call the cash 
grain market. Is not that a fair state- 
ment? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. There is no 
question about that. Eighty-five percent 
of the corn is fed on the place. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Then the compli- 
ance figure under acreage allotments is 
not exactly a true and proper figure in 
terms of the willingness of farmers to 
comply. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Let me say 
that perhaps not quite 85 percent of the 
corn is fed on the farmer’s own place, 
but it is fed to animals in the feeding 
operations on the farms. In other words, 
the farmer's neighbor may take some of 
the corn—or something of that kind. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Iowa yield to me for a 
question? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Assuming that the 
entire acreage under the Senator’s 
amendment is, let us say, 56 million, 
would it be possible for the farmers in 
the commercial corn area to plant the 
56 million acres of cornland and still 
make themselves eligible for the 81 per- 
cent price supports by merely putting 
into the conservation reserve portion of 
the soil bank a portion of their remaining 
acreage which would equal 15 percent of 
their base acreage? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER.. That is right; 
they could put all of it into the conser- 
vation reserve if they wanted to. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. But I am very 
certain that it is more profitable for them 
to underplant their corn base. 

Mr. ELLENDER. But the idea is to 
reduce corn production. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. ELLENDER. What I have been 
trying to point out to the Senator is that 
under his amendment a farmer can get 
81-percent price support on his base corn 
acreage without reducing his corn acre- 
age by even 1 acre. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. That is why 
there is in the amendment a provision to 
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make it attractive to them so as to induce 
them to underplant their base. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I note that in 1955, 
with an acreage of 49 million 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Forty-nine 

million eight hundred and some thou- 
sand. 
Mr. ELLENDER. Forty-nine million 
eight hundred and forty-three thousand 
acres—there was a compliance of 42.7 
percent. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. That is right— 
less than half. 

Mr. ELLENDER. With the added in- 
ducements of the conservation reserve 
and acreage reserve programs, does not 
the Senator feel that there would be 
greater compliance? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. No: not at all. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Why not? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The reason 
farmers did not go into compliance at 
49,843,000 acres was that it did not give 
them enough corn on their places for 
their operations. They said, “We will 
forego the benefits of sealing this corn, 
because it cuts us below the reasonable 
operation of our plant.” That is the 
secret. If we restore them to the his- 
toric farm acré€age base, they will be 
given an opportunity, first, to have 
enough corn for their operations, and 
second, to reduce somewhat. But a 
farmer with a 100-acre base, assuming a 
total acreage allotment of 49 million 
acres, would have to cut to 87 acres to be 
in compliance. On the basis of 43 million 
acres he would have to cut to about 74 
acres. He could not operate under such 
an arrangement. He is not going to op- 
erate under it in most cases. The corn 
Sealing program under that situation is 
of benefit only, in great measure, to the 
landlord who has a tenant on his farm. 
It is not much benefit to the tenant. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator real- 
izes that the argument he is advancing 
could be advanced in the case of cotton, 
as well as wheat. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Not at all. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The acreage of the 
cotton and wheat farmer has been cut to 
the point where it hurts, and hurts 
badly. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Not at all. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Only 4 or 5 years 
ago cotton acreage was around 28 mil- 
lion acres. It is now down to 17,391,000 
acres. To participate in the acreage re- 
serve, the cotton farmers must take their 
cuts from the 17,391,000 acres this year. 

Mr, HICKENLOOPER. That is very 
true. However, in a diversified farming 
operation, if we cut down the feed stocks, 
we close the farms. 

Mr. President, I do not think anything 
would be accomplished by prolonging 
this argument. Who has control of the 
time on the other side? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
am perfectly willing to yield back the 
remainder of my time, if the Senator 
from Iowa is willing to do the same. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I am willing 
to yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Both 
sides yield back all the remaining time. 
Therefore, all time is exhausted. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute offered by the Senator from Min- 
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nesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Iowa [Mr, 
HICKENLOOPER |. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
believe the yeas and nays have been 
ordered on this question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names; 


Aiken Frear McCarthy 
Allott Fulbright McClellan 
Anderson Goldwater McNamara 
Barkley Gore Monroney 
Barrett Green Morse 
Beall Hayden Mundt 
Bender Hennings Murray 
Bennett Hickenlooper Neely 
Bible Hill Neuberger 
Bricker Holland O'Mahoney 
Bridges Hruska Pastore 
Bush Humphrey Payne 
Butler Ives Potter 
Capehart Jackson Purtell 
Carlson Jenner Robertson 
Case, N. J. Johnson, Tex. Russell 
Case, S. Dak, Johnston, S. C. Saltonstall 
Chavez Kefauver Schoeppel 
Clements Kennedy Scott 
Cotton Kerr Smith, Maine 
Curtis Knowland Sparkman 
Daniel Kuchel Stennis 
Dirksen Langer Symington 
Douglas Lehman Thurmond 
Duff Long Thye 
Dworshak Magnuson Watkins 
Eastland Malone Welker 
Ellender Mansfield Wiley 
Ervin Martin, Iowa Williams 
Flanders Martin, Pa. Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], on behalf 
of himself and other Senators, as a sub- 
stitute for the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER]. The Secretary will state the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY]. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 35, after 
line 14, it is proposed to insert: 


MINIMUM NATIONAL ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS FOR 
1956 AND 1957 CORN CROPS 


Sec. 405. (a) Section 328 of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
is amended by inserting at the end thereof 
a new sentence as follows: “The acreage 
allotment of corn for the 1956 crops shall 
not be less than 50 million acres in the 
commercial corn-producing area.” 

(b) Not later than December 15, 1956, the 
Secretary shall conduct a referendum of 
producers of corn in 1956 in the commercial 
corn-producing area to determine whether 
such producers favor a price-support pro- 
gram as provided in subsection (c) of this 
section for the 1957 and subsequent crops 
in lieu of acreage allotments as provided 
in the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended, and price support as provided 
in section 101 of the Agricultural Act of 
1949, as amended. 

(c) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, if two-thirds or more of the pro- 
ducers voting in the referendum conducted 
pursuant to subsection (b) hereof favor a 
price-support program as provided in this 
subsection (c), no acreage allotment of corn 
shall be established for the commercial corn- 
producing area, for any county, or for any 
farm, with respect to the 1957 and subse- 
quent crops, and price support made avail- 
able for such crops by Commodity Credit 
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Corporation shall be at such level as the 
Secretary determines will assist producers 
in marketing corn in the normal channels 
of trade but not encourage the uneconomic 
production of corn. 


On page 35, line 16, strike out 405 
and insert 406.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this 
question, the yeas and nays have been 
ordered. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
BYRD], the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GEORGE], and the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. SMATHERS] are absent on official 
business. 

On this vote, the Senator from Georgia 
Mr. Greorce] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Georgia would vote yea“ and the Sen- 
ator from Colorado would vote “nay.” 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS] would vote “yea.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. MILLI- 
KIN] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SmitH] is detained on official business, 
and if present and voting, he would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. MILLIKIN] is paired with the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Colorado would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Georgia would vote “yea.” 

The vote was recapitulated. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, how 
am I recorded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota is recorded as 
having voted in the affirmative. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, how 
am I recorded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana is recorded as 
having voted in the affirmative. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. President, 
how am I recorded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkahsas is recorded as 
having voted in the affirmative. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, how am I recorded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina is re- 
corded as having voted in the affirmative. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, how 
am I recorded? 

The PRESIDING. OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois is recorded as hay- 
ing voted in the affirmative. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, how 
am I recorded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Senator from Tennessee is recorded as 
voting in the affirmative. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, am I 
recorded on this vote? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida is recorded as vot- 
ing in the affirmative. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, how 
am I recorded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recorded as 
having voted in the affirmative. 


1956 
The result was announced—yeas 44, 
nays 46, as follows: 
YEAS—44 
Anderson Hill McNamara 
Barkley Holland Monroney 
Bible Humphrey Morse 
Chavez Jackson Murray 
Clements Johnson, Tex. Neely 
Daniel Johnston, S. C. Neuberger 
Douglas Kefauver O'Mahoney 
Ellender Kennedy Pastore 
Ervin Kerr Scott 
Frear Langer Sparkman 
Fulbright Lehman Stennis 
Gore Long Symington 
Green Magnuson Thurmond 
Hayden Mansfield Young 
Hennings McClellan 
NAYS—46 
Aiken Dirksen Mundt 
Allott Payne 
Barrett Dworshak Potter 
Beall Eastland Purtell 
Bender Flanders Robertson 
Bennett Goldwater Russell 
Bricker Hickenlooper cpm 
Brid oeppe: 
mane Ives Smith, Maine 
Butler Jenner Thye 
Capehart Knowland Watkins 
Carlson Kuchel Welker 
Case, N. J. Malone Wiley 
Case, S. Dak Martin, Iowa Williams 
Cotton 5 
Curtis McCarthy 
NOT VOTING—5 
Byrd Millikin Smith, N. J. 
George Smathers 


So Mr. Humpurey’s amendment in the 
nature of a substitute for Mr. HIcKEN- 
LOOPER’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I move that the vote by which the sub- 
stitute amendment was rejected be re- 
considered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the motion of the Senator 
from Iowa be laid on the table. 

Mr. . Mr: President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from California to lay on the 
table the motion of the Senator from 
Iowa. On this question the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], the Senator from Georgia IMr. 
GEORGE], and the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. SMATHERS] are absent on official 
business, 

On this vote the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Georce] is paired with the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Geor- 
gia would vote “nay,” and the Senator 
from Colorado would vote “yea.” 

I further anounce that if present and 
voting the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. MILLI- 
Ki] is necessarily absent, and on this 
vote he is paired with the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. GEORGE]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Colorado would 
vote “yea,” and the Senator from Geor- 
gia would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 47, 
nays 44, as follows: 


YEAS—47 
Aiken Beall Bricker 
Allott Bender Bridges 
Barrett Bennett Bush 
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Butler Hickenlooper Purtell 

‘apehart Hruska Robertson 
Carlson Ives Russell 
Case, N. J. Jenner Saltonstall 
Case, S. Dak. Knowland Schoeppel 
Cotton Kuchel Smith, Maine 
Curtis Malone Smith, N. J. 
Dirksen Martin, Iowa Thye 

Martin, Watkins 
Dworshak McCarthy Welker 
Eastland Mundt Wiley 
Flanders Payne Williams 
Goldwater Potter 
NAYS—44 
Anderson Hill McNamara 
Barkley Holland Monroney 
Bible Humphrey Morse 
Chavez Jackson Murray 
Clements Johnson, Tex. Neely 
Daniel Johnston, S. C. Neuberger 
Douglas Kefauver O'Mahoney 
Ellender Kennedy Pastore 
Ervin Kerr Scott 
Frear Langer Sparkman 
Fulbright Lehman Stennis 
Gore Long Symington 
Green Magnuson Thurmond 
Hayden Mansfield Young 
Hennings - McClellan 
NOT VOTING—4 
Byrd Millikin Smathers 
George 
So the motion to lay on the table was 

agreed to. 


Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and the senior Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Jonnson], and the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez], and the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Kerr], I offer an amendment 
which I ask to have read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Texas. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end of 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Iowa (Mr. H1cKENLOOPER] it is pro- 
posed to add the following: 

(d) The price of grain sorghums, barley, 
oats, and rye, respectively, shall be supported 
through loans, purchases, or other operations 
at a price determined by the Secretary to 
bear the same ratio to the support price of 
corn in the commercial corn-producing area 
as the feed value equivalents of such grains 
bear to the feed value of corn: Provided, 
That the producer of such commodities, 
to be eligible for such price supports, shall 
have entered into contracts with the Secre- 
tary to place into the acreage reserve or the 
conservation reserve a portion of the till- 
able acres equivalent to 15 percent of the 
acres devoted to production of such com- 
modities. 


Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, on this 
amendment I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sen- 
ator from Georgia will state it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Is the amendment of 
the Senator from Texas offered as a sub- 
stitute for the Hickenlooper amend- 
ment or as an amendment to the Hick- 
enlooper amendment? 

Mr. DANIEL. It is offered as an 
amendment to the Hickenlooper amend- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Texas 
will come at the end of the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Iowa and 
is not in the nature of a substitute. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 


debate tonight that corn, 
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Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sen- 
ator from Iowa will state it. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. As I under- 
stand, the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Texas is an amendment 
to my amendment. As such, what is 
the ruling of the Chair as to whether it 
is eligible to be offered? Is the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Texas an 
. in the second or third de- 
gree 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment of the Senator from Iowa is an 
amendment in the first degree; the 
amendment of the Senator from Texas is 
an amendment in the second degree; 
consequently the amendment of the 
Senator from Texas is in order. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, my 
amendment simply provides that for 
grain sorghums, barley, oats, and rye the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall have the 
authority to determine a price support 
to be given to those crops which will bear 
the same ratio to the price support on 
corn in the commercial corn-producing 
area as the fair value equivalent of such 
grain bears to the feed value of corn. 

My amendment contains the same pro- 


vision as is contained in the amendment 


of the Senator from Iowa, in that, to be 
eligible, the producers of these grains 
must put into one of the reserve pro- 
grams at least 15 percent of their tillable 
acreage, which has been devoted to the 
commodity concerned. 

It has already been pointed out in the 
grain sor- 
ghums, and the other feeds are competi- 
tive with one another. If we do not pro- 
vide some support for the other grains, 
comparatively speaking, as we do for 
corn, a great injustice will be worked on 
the producers of the other feed grains. 

I placed in the Recorp several days 
ago, and had placed on the desks of Sen- 
ators tonight, a list of the States con- 
cerned and the acreages which the var- 
ious States have in feed grains. Most 
of the States have as much acreage in 
feed grains, and as many farmers in- 
terested in them, as is the case with 
corn. 

It seems to me it is only fair to those 
farmers that a similar provision be made 
for them in the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Iowa, if it is to be adopted, 
so as to take care of feed grains. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. DANIEL. I yield to the Senator 
from New Mexico. How much time does 
he request? ` 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I merely wish to ask 
the Senator to explain something he has 
said. I have submitted an amendment 
designated 3-5-56-E which has not been 
called up, but which takes care of this 
particular problem. I was simply won- 
dering whether what the Senator was 
talking about had reference to that par- 
ticular amendment. 

Mr. DANIEL. Yes; I may say to the 
Senator from New Mexico that my 
amendment would accomplish the same 
purpose as his amendment would accom- 
plish. I have simply offered it now be- 
cause we are dealing with corn. The 
two products are very similar, and I 
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think we should not deal with one with- 
out dealing with the other at this time. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The amendment I have 
submitted for myself and on behalf of 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr] 
has to do with this particular problem. 

Mr. DANIEL. It relates to the same 
matter. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I should like to have it 
treated in the same way. Can the Sena- 
tor from Texas tell me why we should 
tie this matter to the Hickenlooper 
amendment? 

Mr. DANIEL. It appears from the last 
vote that the Hickenlooper amendment 
might be agreed to. If it is agreed to, 
and if it is to be so liberal to corn pro- 
ducers, it seemed to me that the same 
consideration should be given to the pro- 
ducers of other feed grains, and that the 
Senate should act on both matters at 
the same time. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DANIEL. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I have told 
the Senator from Texas that I will not 
only not resist his amendment, but that I 
would be very willing to have a proper 
solution of, for instance, the grain sor- 
ghum problem on a comparable support 
basis, provided acreage limitations could 
be worked out. But as I read it, what 
the Senator’s amendment does is, for in- 
stance, raise the price of grain sorghums 
and the support price higher than the 
price of corn in the noncommercial corn 
area,’ because corn outside the commer- 
cial area is supported at a portion of the 
support price effective in the commercial 
area. 

The amendment proposes to raise 
support prices of grain sorghums, oats, 
and barley, which are supported at a 
differential price now to the support 
price effective within the commercial 
corn area. Then the amendment leaves 
the corn that is outside the commercial 
corn area at a lower level, and the other 
grains at a higher level. As I under- 
stand, that is exactly what the Senator’s 
amendment will do. 

If the Senator would want to tie the 
support levels of these products to corn 
outside the commercial corn area, that 
might have a different effect, but I am 
afraid the amendment will throw the 
whole grain support program and the 
differentials out of gear. 

Mr. DANIEL. As I understand, the 
amendment gives the Secretary the 
power to set the support price in the var- 
ious areas comparable to the equivalent 
feed value in those areas. It would not 
accomplish the result that the Senator 
Says 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. If I may in- 
terrupt, as I read the amendment, it says 
that the price support of these various 
grains shall be placed on the basis of 
their comparable feed value with corn, 
and the price support shall be the same in 
comparison to the feed value as the price 
support of corn in the commercial area. 

Mr. DANIEL. That is right. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. That would 
raise the price of those grains in the 
noncommercial area away above the 
price of corn in the noncommercial area, 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. DANIEL. I yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Iowa is now worried about throwing the 
feed grains out of gear. The amend- 
ment of the Senator from Iowa did throw 
the feed grains out of gear by giving 
special treatment to corn. May I point 
out that if this kind of treatment is going 
to be given to corn, then it should be 
given to all feed grains which are com- 
petitive with other feed grains. It is a 
sound principle to say that there should 
be acreage controls when there are sup- 
port prices, but if there is going to be 
put into effect a program for a commod- 
ity that is a feed grain which does not 
have acreage allotments, then all the 
feed grains should be included. 

Insofar as grain sorghums are con- 
cerned, they have a feed equivalent 
ratio to corn of about 99.5 percent. 
There is no reason why grain sorghums 
should not have a good support price. 
The Senator’s amendment merely pro- 
vides that the price support level for 
other feed grains shall be directly re- 
lated to those of other feed grains. They 
are all competitive feeds, and they 
should be treated alike if they are going 
to be treated at all. 

The truth is that they should be sub- 
ject to allotments and acreage control 
programs, but if that is not going to be 
done, then I am going to cast my vote 
to treat them all alike. 

I think it ought to be made crystal 
clear that the Senator from Texas is try- 
ing to do exactly that. 

I was a cosponsor of his amendment 
relating to feed grains, which I think 
had stricter controls over acreage, but 
provision is being made for a competitive 
feed grain, and since one commodity is 
being singled out for special treatment, 
the proposal now is to treat all those 
grains alike. 

Since we are dealing with a most un- 
usual and confusing situation, the Sena- 
tor from Texas has at least brought some 
semblance of order into a confused pat- 
tern. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 10 minutes to the Senator from 
Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I should 
like to tell the Senate what the amend- 
ment would do, and then let the Mem- 
bers draw their own conclusions. 

It would interfere with the discretion 
which the Secretary now has to consider 
factors other than feed values in estab- 
lishing rates. These include such fac- 
tors as supply in relation to demand, abil- 
ity to dispose of stocks, and so forth. 

It would raise substantially the 1956 
support level, as well as support levels 
in future years. i 

For instance, oats are to be supported 
at 70 percent of parity, which amounts 
to 59 cents a bushel. 

Under the proposed amendment, oats 
would be supported at 83 percent of par- 
ity, or 70 cents a bushel. 

Barley, which is now supported at 70 
percent of parity, or 93 cents a bushel, 
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would be supported at 81 percent of 
parity, or $1.08 a bushel. 

Rye, which is now supported at 70 
percent of parity, or $1.16 a bushel, 
would be supported at 72 percent of 
parity, or $1.19 a bushel. 

Grain sorghums, which are now sup- 
ported at 70 percent of parity, or $1.80 
a hundredweight, would have their sup- 
port prices, by this amendment, raised 
to 93 percent of parity, or $2.38 a hun- 
dredweight. 

I repeat, under the amendment as 
proposed, grain sorghums would receive 
93 percent of parity. This is way above 
the support for corn in the commercial 
area, and way, way above the support 
for corn in the noncommercial area. 

The largest increase in cents and per- 
cent would be in grain sorghums, where 
the level would be above the 90 percent 
maximum now provided by law. Corn 
could not be supported as high as it is 
proposed to support grain sorghums un- 
der the amendment. The amendment 
would encourage further increases in this 
crop, where there already are surpluses. 

The amendment would require feed 
grains to be treated the same as corn, 
even though there are certain basic dif- 
ferences between the commodities. 

Corn producers must comply with al- 
lotments, which, for 1956, are 15 percent 
below 1955 allotments, in order to obtain 
support. There are no allotments for 
other feed grains. 

Corn producers outside the commercial 
area receive support at 75 percent of that 
in the commercial area, whereas the pro- 
ducers of these other feed grains in non- 
commercial areas, where they are mostly 
produced, would receive supports based 
on the full corn rate. 

The amendment would make it more 
difficult to get the farmers of these crops 
to participate in the conservation re- 
serve. 

Furthermore, the amendment would 
base the support price for rye on feed 
value, even though it is not a feed grain, 

The amendment would tend to en- 
courage increased production, less feed- 
ing, and increased acquisition by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

If Senators want support prices for 
grain sorghums 12 percent above the 
price of corn in the commercial area and 
30 or 40 percent in the noncommercial 
area, all they have to do is support the 
amendment. 

If I lived in a part of the country which 
did not produce anything but grain sor- 
ghums, I might be for the amendment, 
but I do not think anyone else could logi- 
cally vote for it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is it true that the 
adoption of the amendment, if the 
amendment to which it is attached 
should later be adopted, would mean that 
four new mandatory price-support struc- 
tures would be created? 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not think I under- 
stand the Senator’s question. Probably 
he can answer his own question better 
than I can. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. There are several 
versions of the amendment which have 
been called to my attention; but the one 
I see here reads, in part, as follows: 

The price of grain sorghums, barley, oats, 
and rye, respectively— 


These four different commodities 

Mr. AIKEN. That is right. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Shall be support- 
ed. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is right; manda- 
tory support for feed grains. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Then is it not true 
that four new mandatory price-support 
structures would be added? 

Mr. AIKEN. Absolutely; I did not 
understand the Senator’s question the 
first time. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Let me ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Vermont an- 
other question: Does he recall, offhand, 
what percentage of rye is used for feed 
and what percentage is used for more 
pleasant purposes? 

Mr. AIKEN. I suppose that all that 
is used for feed is what is swept off the 
floor after they finish preparing the 
main crop for more vivacious purposes, 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Vermont. 

Is the able Senator able to tell me what 
proportion of the barley crop is used for 
more pleasant purposes than for feed? 

Mr. AIKEN. Well, I am not familiar 
with those uses, myself. [Laughter.] 
But I understand that a large percentage 
of the barley crop is used for purposes 
other than feed, although I know that 
in years when corn has been in short 
supply, barley has been used as a sub- 
stitute. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is it not true that, 
considering the fact that the mandatory 
price supports which would be required 
to be extended to grain sorghums, bar- 
ley, oats, and rye are to be measured 
against the support price of corn in the 
commercial corn-producing area “at a 
price determined by the Secretary to 
bear the same ratio to the support price 
of corn in the commercial corn-produc- 
ing area as the feed value equivalents 
of such grains bear to the feed value of 
corn,” such an arrangement would com- 
pletely upset the grain producing struc- 
ture of the Nation, outside of the com- 
mercial corn-producing belt? 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes; I cannot imagine a 
more effective way to upset the grain- 
producing structure. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is it not true that un- 
der this structure, for instance, oats, 
when produced throughout the South in 
the noncommercial corn area, would be 
given a support price based upon the 
support price of corn in the commercial 
corn-producing area? 

Mr. AIKEN. That is entirely cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HOLLAND. And therefore that 
would be completely out of line with the 
support price for the supply of corn in 
the commercial corn- producing area? 

Mr. AIKEN. That is true; oats would 
be supported at 70 cents a bushel. I do 
not know how many pounds there are to 
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the bushel—32 pounds to the bushel— 
against $1.05 a bushel for 56 pounds of 
corn. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Vermont yield for an- 
other question? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Then is it not true 
that instead of stabilizing agriculture, 
in a large part of the Nation this partic- 
ular procedure, if it becomes law, would 
revolutionize a large part of agriculture 
and would do as much as unstabilize it as 
it would be possible to imagine? 

Mr. AIKEN. I think “demoralize” 
would be a better word to use in that 
case, rather than “revolutionize.” 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
a Vermont for suggesting that better 
word. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Vermont yield to the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. No, Mr. President; I 
do not want the Senator to yield to me. 
I wish to speak in my own time. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I should 
like to have about 10 minutes in which 
to make a statement. Grain sorghums 
are just as important to New Mexico as 
citrus fruits are to Florida. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I yield 
10 minutes to the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from New Mexico is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I shall 
begin by calling attention to a very fa- 
mous case, the so-called Dartmouth 
College case, in which Daniel Webster 
participated. In that case Daniel Web- 
ster said, “Yes, we are small, we are lit- 
tle, but we love our State.” 

Mr. President, the farmers in New 
Mexico may not raise as much corn as 
the amount of corn that is grown in 
Iowa and fed to pigs in Iowa; but in 
New Mexico we do produce a little sor- 
ghum. I maintain that my vote here 
and my oath here are as important as 
are those of the Senator from Iowa—and 
they are. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, there is very little to 
the amendment that I have in mind. 
Senators may laugh all they wish, but 
this is a serious matter. 

I have tried to be fair with every State 
in the Union, and I wish to be fair now. 
But I do not think it is fair to say that 
great care must be taken because there 
are so many million pigs in Iowa, but 
not much attention need be paid to the 
sorghum which is raised in Texas, Okla- 
homa, New Mexico, and Arizona. I do 
not think the Senator has that situa- 
tion in mind, and probably he was a 
little embarrassed that we could not take 
care of our own little problems in New 
Mexico. 

Mr. President, let us consider equity 
and fair play. Why should the pig 
raisers of Iowa be taken care of, and not 
the poor sorghum growers in New 
Mexico? We in New Mexico do not 
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make as many millions as do the folk in 
Iowa; but our farmers pay taxes just as 
the farmers in other States do. 

I believe this proposal is completely 
unfair; I actually feel that the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Texas should 
be considered in connection with my 
amendment, which reads in part as 
follows: 

Sec. 304. Notwithstanding the foregoing 
provisions of this title, price support shall 
be made available to producers of barley, 
oats, rye, and grain sorghums at a price de- 
termined— 


Not by New Mexico, not by Texas, not 
by Arizona, not by Oklahoma, but— 
by the Secretary to bear the same ratio to 


the support price of corn in the commercial 
corn-producing area— 


And so forth. Mr. President, is this 
the United States, or is it just Iowa and 
Iowa pigs? [Laughter.] 

Is this the United States, where every- 
one should have fair play; or is it only 
the Iowa pigs that should be protected? 
In all sincerity, Mr. President, I ask, Is 
that fair? 

I think I can complete, within the 
time which has been allotted to me, my 
remarks on the amendments which I de- 
sire to submit on behalf of myself and 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. KERR]. 

A little sorghum is grown in Okla- 
homa, although I do not know how many 
pigs are raised in Oklahoma, as com- 
pared to the number of pigs raised in 
Iowa; I suppose there are not so many. 

But, Mr. President, the purpose of our 
amendment is to provide for a more 
realistic price-support level for sorghum 
grain to be calculated at the commodity’s 
feed-value ratio to corn. We are simply 
proposing to bring two important feed 
grains into a more fair adjustment. 
That is to say, we in the commercial- 
sorghum area of the West want to have 
sorghum treated fairly by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. Of course, I do not 
know whether he will do so; but we 
would like to have that done. Accord- 
ing to the newspaper stories and the 
reports on the radio, the television, and 
elsewhere, the Secretary of Agriculture 
does not seem to be treating very many 
people right. But we see that attempts 
are being made to have the pigs in Iowa 
treated all right, on account of what 
will happen in November. 

However, we wish to have the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and the Republican 
national administration in power treat 
the commercial sorghum area of the 
West on a par with the Corn Belt. 

Of course, Mr. President, the two 
Senators from Iowa do not have any 
more votes in this body than do my col- 
league from New Mexico and I. 

It has been determined by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, through very care- 
fully conducted studies, that the feed 
value of one bushel of sorghum grain is 
almost equal to that of a bushel of corn, 
But we do not want only corn to be con- 
sidered in this connection. In New 
Mexico very little corn is raised, but a 
little sorghum is raised there. 

As a matter of fact, the feed value of 
sorghum grains to corn varies from about 
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$0 percent to 105 percent, depending 
upon the particular animal to which it 
is fed. However, the average is almost 
100 percent. If it is fed to a pig in Iowa, 
that is one thing. If it is fed to a lamb 
in New Mexico—a lamb that will be sent 
to Fort Worth, Kansas City, or Omaha 
that is a different matter. This means 
that the price of one is out of relation- 
ship with the price of the other. Iam 
referring now to the imbalance of sor- 
ghum grains in relation to corn. Changes 
in the utilization of one or the other 
occur with financial disadvantage to one 
producer or the other. Under the doc- 
trine of equality before the law, why 
should the corn producer of Iowa be 
treated better than the sorghum pro- 
ducer of Oklahoma or New Mexico? All 
we are asking, and all we are entitled 
to, is equality under the law. We in the 
commercial sorghum grain area of the 
West have suffered a financial beating. 
Is that good for the Treasury Depart- 
ment? 

So far as I know, sorghum grain is the 
only commodity with respect to which 
Secretary Benson—the popular Secre- 
tary Benson, of the Department of Agri- 
culture—abruptly dropped the support 
price to the minimum of 70 percent, with 
one stroke of the pen. I believe it is now 
70 percent. 

Any effort to stabilize the feed grain 
production in the interest of all—not 
Iowa alone, not New Mexico alone, but 
in the interest of the American people, 
as it should be—must take into account 
the feed value ratio when setting the 
price-support levels. 

In the past the establishment of price- 
support levels for the secondary feed 
grains has not been mandatory upon the 
Secretary of Agriculture, as has been the 
case with respect to the basic crops. 
Instead, the establishment of such levels 
was left to the discretion of the Secretary. 

Secretary Benson's use of this discre- 
tion has been such that I now feel it is 
incumbent upon the Congress to act. I 
took the same oath of office as did all 
other Senators. In fairness to the agri- 
cultural producers of the country, the 
Congress of the United States should 
instruct the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Suppose nothing were involved but 
corn from Iowa. Suppose there were no 
wheat from Kansas or North Dakota, or 
tobacco from Connecticut. What would 
we do? Would we quit? I do not think 
80. 
The Congress should act to instruct 
the Secretary of Agriculture specifically 
as to how to arrive at a price support 
level for these important feed grains. 
The support price of the sorghum grains 
was dropped by the popular Secretary of 
Agriculture from $2.38 a hundredweight 
in 1952 to $1.78 a hundredweight in 1955, 
or a reduction of 25 percent. 

I leave it to the conscience of Senators. 
Is that fair? Was the same action taken 
with respect to the potatoes of Maine or 
Idaho, or the particular products of the 
home States of other Senators? I do 
not think so. 

The support price for sorghum grain 
is not set at a mandatory level by Con- 
gress. Congress never did pass judg- 
ment upon support prices for sorghum. 
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That was left to the discretion of the 
popular Secretary of Agriculture. 

I have in my hand a table showing pro- 
duction of the principal Southwestern 
sorghum-grain-producing States. 

In New Mexico in 1952 we produced 
903,000 bushels, a small item in the 
scheme of things; but in 1955 we pro- 
duced 4,356,000 bushels. 

Texas, so ably represented by the Sen- 
ator who offered the amendment, in 1952 
had 48,236,000 bushels; in 1955, 144,711,- 
000 bushels. 

I invite the attention of Oklahoma 
Senators to the next item. In 1952 
Oklahoma had 4,248,000 bushels; in 1955, 
13,375,000 bushels. This increase in 
production, in a period when the support 
prices were reduced 25 percent by the 
popular Secretary of Agriculture, was 
made in the face of repeated assertions 
that when the price of an agricultural 
commodity is reduced, production is also 
reduced in automatic response. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from New Mexico has ex- 

ired. > 
1 Mr. CHAVEZ. May I ask for 5 addi- 
tional minutes? 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I yield 
5 additional minutes to the Senator from 
New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I thank the Senator 
from Texas. 

In the United States as a whole the 
total production of sorghum grains in- 
creased from 83,024,000 bushels in 1952 
to 232,638,000 bushels in 1955. In the 
same period, from 1952 to 1955, the sea- 
son average market prices received by 
farmers for sorghum grain, per bushel, 
were as follows: 

New Mexico, in 1952, $1.56; in 1955, 95 
cents, or a reduction of 39 percent. 

In Texas, so ably represented by the 
Senator who offered the amendment, the 
value in 1952 was $1.58; in 1955, 95 
cents—down 40 percent. 

In Oklahoma the value in 1952 was 
$1.60; in 1955, 95 cents, down 41 percent. 

For the United States as a whole the 
price of sorghum grain throughout the 
country in 1952 was $1.57. Do Senators 
know what the price is now, in every one 
of the States? It is 99 cents. 

If feed grains were supported at the 
feed value equivalent of corn, at 90 per- 
cent of old parity, the support price for 
grain sorghums would be 108 percent of 
the January 15 parity figures, or $2.78 
a hundredweight, $1.56 a bushel. The 
support price for corn would be $1.64. 
Sorghum grains are still low—$1.56 for 
sorghum grains, and $1.60 for corn, 

The Secretary of Agriculture has set 
the support prices for the sorghum 
grains at $1.80 a hundredweight for 1956. 
This is $1 a bushel. 

With respect to State production in 
1955, the production in New Mexico was 
4 million bushels plus. The income, at 
the Department of Agriculture’s support 
prices, would be $4,390,000 plus. The in- 
come based upon feed value equivalent 
would be $6,782,392. 

In Texas the 1955 production was 144,= 
711,000 bushels. The income at the sup- 
port prices suggested by the Secretary of 
Agriculture would be $145,868,688. The 
income on the basis of feed value equiva- 
lent, using old parity, would be $225,- 
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315,027. There is a difference as between 
$145 million plus and $225 million plus. 

In Oklahoma the production in 1955 
was 13 million bushels plus. The income, 
at the Agriculture Department prices, 
would be $13,482,000. On the basis of 
feed value equivalent, the income would 
be $20 million plus. Do Senators not be- 
lieve that the difference between $13 mil- 
lion, the figure of the Department of 
Agriculture, and $20 million, based upon 
feed value equivalent, means something 
to Oklahoma? Is Oklahoma not a part 
of the Union? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator has again expired. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I am sorry, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I should like to have 3 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I yield 3 
additional minutes to the Senator from 
New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That applies to the 
United States as a whole. That includes 
Delaware and Connecticut and New 
Jersey, and all the other States in the 
United States of America. The Sena- 
tors are from a particular State, but 
they represent all the United States. 

I continue to read from the table be- 
fore me. Nineteen fifty-five production, 
232 million bushels-plus. The income at 
the Benson support price—I have not 
been using his name before, I have been 
saying Secretary of Agriculture. The 
United States production in 1955, by 
bushels, was 232 million bushels-plus 
The income at the Benson support price 
would be $234,499,104. The income at 
feed value equivalent, using the old 
parity, would be $362,217,366. That is 
for the United States as a whole. 

Do Senators believe that Uncle Sam 
is not. interested, or that the people of 
the United States of America are not 
interested, in a difference in the support 
price under Mr. Benson, of $234,499,000, 
and in the income feed value of $362,- 
217,366? That is a simple matter of 
2 and 2 making 4. 

Mr. President, I should like to read to 
the Senate a resolution adopted by the 
New Mexico Farm and Livestock Bureau. 
It reads as follows: 

Whereas the grain sorghum producers 
have been discriminated against because of 
uncontrolled diverted acres and Govern- 
ment regulations; and 

Whereas due to the comparable feed value 


of grain sorghum and corn as feed grains 
in industrial uses— 


They are referring here to Mr. Ben- 
son— 

Be it resolved, That the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture designate as commercial grain 
sorghum areas, those areas having produced 
grain sorghums commercially prior to 1951, 
and that the same formula for marketing 
loans be applied to grain sorghum as corn 
marketing loans are based on. Marketing 
loan rates on grain sorghum produced in 
noncommercial areas should be reduced in 
the same proportion as loan rates on corn, 
produced in noncommercial corn areas. 


I had a letter a few days ago from a 
gentleman living at Clovis, N. Mex., who 
said that while corngrowers in the Mid- 
west have lamented their difficulties in 
realizing any profit even with their price 
advantage, someone should realize that 
in the Southwest and New Mexico, the 


1956 


cost of production is equal to, and usually 
greater than that of corn, yet the con- 
sumptive value is still the same. 

Let me read to the Senate only two 
sentences from this letter: 

It is needless to say that the grain sor- 
ghum farmer is facing an impossibility with 
the present status of his business. These 
facts have become so obvious a threat that 
the banks in this area are refusing loans to 
many farmers for the coming year. We can 
furnish documentary evidence of this should 
it be of any benefit to the cause. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BARKLEY in the chair). The time of the 
Senator from New Mexico has expired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 additional minutes to the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. 
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Mr. CHAVEZ. I do not believe I will 
need 5 minutes, but I thank the Senator 
from California very much. 

If we are going to support the corn 
farmer—and I am for the corn farmer, 
and I want to support the corn farmer 
and the wheat farmer and the cotton 
farmer, and of course, we should not for- 
get, under our system of government, the 
other growers as well—let us be fair to 
the sorghum grain growers of the South- 
west and West. 

The sorghum grains are grown in Cali- 
fornia—that is the State represented so 
ably by the Senator who has just now 
yielded me 5 additional minutes—in 
Arizona, Colorado, Texas, Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Nebraska, and in New Mexico. 
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I am not asking for any special privi- 
lege. We are all for the farmer, and we 
are dependent on what he raises. A 
farmer is a farmer. He goes through the 
same trials and tribulations that the pro- 
ducer of wheat and corn goes through, 
whether he produces sorghum in Cali- 
fornia or in New Mexico. All we want is 
a fair deal. I believe that the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. DANIEL] should be agreed to. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recor at this 
point a table showing the acreage and 
production of feed grain in the United 
States for 1955. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Acreage and production of feed grains in the United States, 1955 


State 


8 1. 
Indiana 1. 
Illinois. 8, 
Michigan. 1, 
Wisconsin. 2, 
Minnesota. 4, 
O Wa 5, 
Missouri 1, 
North Dakota. H 


ie 
g 
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New Mexico 
Arizona. .....--- 
Utah 


1, 575, 736 


Barley Rye 


Production 
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Production 


Thousand | Thousand 
bushels 


Sorghum grain Total feed grains 
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Source: Crop Production, 1955 Annual Summary, published by Agricultural Marketing Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from North Da- 
kota. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I should 
like to tell the Senate something about 
the record of previous feed-grain sup- 
ports. In 1952 corn was supported at 90 
percent of parity, barley at 80 percent of 
parity, grain sorghums at 80 percent of 
parity, and oats at 80 percent of parity. 

In 1953, corn was supported at 90 per- 
cent of parity; barley, at 85 percent of 
parity; grain sorghums, at 85 percent of 
parity; and rye at 85 percent of parity. 

What the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Texas would do would be to 


restore the situation which existed 2 or 3 
years ago. It has been customary to sup- 
port the feed grains on a feed ratio basis 
with corn. That practice was dropped 
some 2 years ago when oats, barley, rye, 
and sorghum were dropped from 80 to 85 
percent down to 70 percent of parity. 
These levels of support in years gone by 
did not disrupt the production of those 
commodities. I do not know why it would 
do it now. 

If we are going to adopt a new theory 
of flexible price supports, basing it on 
political expediency instead of on sur- 
pluses, then, of course, the amendment 
should not be adopted. 


I was amazed the other day to hear 
the Secretary of Agriculture say what 
he was going to do for cotton. He went 
on to brag about how many additional 
votes he would get in the Senate by the 
adoption of that kind of program. 

Now it appears that a similar program 
has been agreed upon for the corn 
farmer. 

I know that the corn farmers need 
some help, and I was willing to go along 
with the 52 million acre basis. How- 
ever, when we are restoring the corn 
acreage to the historic level of the past 5 
years and giving the corn producers a 
higher support than the wheat producer 
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and the producers of other commodities, 
we are doing a grave injustice not only 
to the wheat farmer, but to the dairy 
farmer as well. It is the most unheard 
of thing since I have come to the Senate. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I sup- 
-ported the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. HicKENLOOPER]. 
I did it with the thought that there were 
provisions in it of which I did not ap- 
prove but which offered an opportunity 
of adjustment in conference; and cer- 
tainly some of these matters will have to 
be worked out in conference. 

There are several areas in the United 
States which produce grain sorghums, 
and those areas are just as much com- 
mercial areas as the commercial corn 
areas of Iowa and Illinois, for example. 
In several States in the West the feed- 
ing ratio and the feeding value of the 
sorghums are practically the same as 
corn. 

In the past few years and at the pres- 
ent time we have been getting a parity 
price support of 70 percent. I fail to 
see how the Senate can this evening vote 
to do anything for corn on a loan basis 
and a parity price basis, and not do some- 
thing for the sorghums, when their com- 
parable feed basis is the same as corn 
and the area is just as commercial as 
the corn area. 

Therefore, I say that if we wish to be 
fair, we should support the amendment. 

I should also like to say that I would 
be very much opposed to the sorghum 
grains of the country securing anything 
more than commercial corn secures. 
The Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] 
thought it might go to 93 percent. I 
would be opposed to that. But I think 
that they should be on a fair basis, and 
the 70 percent we have been operating 
under and are at the present time, is un- 
fair and not realistic. I therefore sin- 
cerely hope that the Senate will adopt 
the amendment and let it go to confer- 
ence. After all, that is where the bill 
will be written, not only with respect to 
this amendment, but with respect to 
many others as well. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President will the 
Senator from Kansas yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. Did I correctly under- 
stand the Senator from Kansas to be 
referring to corn grown in the commer- 
cial area? 

Mr. CARLSON. I believe I stated that 
there are commercial areas for corn, and 
that the sorghum-growing areas are in 
a similar situation. 

Mr. THYE. If the amendment relates 
to corn, rather than to corn in the com- 
mercial area, I think the amendment is 
a very good amendment. 

Mr. CARLSON. I think the Senator 
from Minnesota and I are in accord. The 
only problem is that we cannot work 
these things out on the Senate floor: 
we have to work them out in conference. 
Possibly in a conference we can get a 
bill which is fair to all these farm com- 
modities. 

Mr. DANIEL. Did I correctly under- 
stand the Senator to say that if the 
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words “corn in a commercial area” were 
stricken, it would be a good amendment? 

Mr. THYE. If it is related to corn as 
a nationwide commodity, then I think 
it would be a fair and just amendment, 
but if it has reference to corn tied 
strictly to the commercial area and un- 
der the quota system in that area, then 
I think it is an unfair amendment. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
be modified by striking out the words “in 
the commercial corn-producing areas.” 
The amendment would then apply to 
corn, generally, over the Nation. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. DANIEL. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Does the Sen- 
ator interpret that to mean that in ap- 
plicable areas it would apply to corn and 
not be tied in solely and only to corn 
in the commercial areas? 

Mr. DANIEL, That is correct. I think 
the modification would meet one of the 
objections which has been raised. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. DANIEL. I yield to the Senator 
from New Mexico 1 minute. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I agree 
to the modification. I was willing to 
agree with the Senator from Minnesota 
and the Senator from Iowa to strike out 
the language to which objection was 
made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the modification is agreed to. 
The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. DANIEL], as modified. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, it seems 
to me the amendment is now in such 
shape that we can all vote for it. It 
makes sound economic sense. It pro- 
vides for the comparative prices of grain 
at the price level at which corn is sup- 
ported. I appreciate the changes which 
have been made, and I suggest that the 
request for the yeas and nays be with- 
drawn. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. DANIEL, I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The only thing I had 
in mind was the sorghum grains. 

Mr. MUNDT. That has been attended 
to by the modification of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I yield 
10 minutes to the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. AIKEN], 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I should 
like to find out what the effect of the 
amendment is and what it does. I wish 
thoroughly to understand it before there 
is a vote on it, and I would suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to have an agreement that 
the time taken by the quorum call shall 
not come out of the time allotted to 
either side. 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not care about a 
quorum call, but I want a few minutes 
to find out the effect of the change in the 
amendment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. ‘President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be a 
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quorum call without the time being taken 
out of either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes, or such additional time 
as he may need, to the Senator from 
Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, as the 
amendment is now worded, it is rather 
ambiguous. It reads: 

The price of grain sorghums, barley, oats, 
and rye, respectively, shall be supported 
through loans, purchases, or other oper- 
ations at a price determined by the Secretary 
to bear the same ratio to the support price 
of corn in the commercial corn-producing 
area as the feed-value equivalents of such 
grains bear to the feed value of corn. 


I explained that if the words “in the 
commercial corn-producing area’’ were 
used, support prices would be thrown 
out of line. If we tied the amendment 
to corn in noncommercial areas, it would 
be found that the support prices for 
other commodities would be thrown out 
of line somewhat the other way. 

For instance, the support for barley 
now is 93 cents. It would drop to 81 
cents. The support for oats now is 59 
cents. It would drop to 52 cents. The 
support for sorghum now is $1.80. It 
would increase to $1.88. 

I will have to confess that I do not 
know the answer. I would not want to 
undertake tonight to put the amendment 
into proper form. It has been said that 
we should agree to some amendment 
and send it to conference. I am not 
sure that that would be the best way 
to handle the matter. It might be ad- 
justed in conference; it might not be. 
It might make just so much extra work 
in conference. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is the Senator from 
Vermont able to state to what extent 
the price of oats in the noncommercial 
corn areas would be dropped by the 
amendment as it is now worded? 

Mr. AIKEN. It would be dropped 7 
cents a bushel. Barley would be dropped 
12 cents a bushel. Sorghum would be 
increased 8 cents a hundred pounds. 

Mr. HOLLAND. But so far as oats 
and barley are concerned, the support 
prices of both commodities would be re- 
duced, which should not occasion any 
trouble. 

Mr. AIKEN. There would be a drop 
if the support price for corn in the non- 
commercial area were used as a base. 
There would be distortion, as I pointed 
out before, and as the Senator from 
Florida ably pointed out, if the com- 
mercial area were used. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Then, under the 
amendment as reworded now, the farm- 
ers who produced oats and barley in the 
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noncommercial corn area would be asked 
to go along with an appreciable reduc- 
tion from their present pricing, in order 
to be neighborly to some persons else- 
where who produced grain sorghum. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is true. I am not 
certain they would be glad to do so. If 
the price support were tied to the com- 
mercial areas in the commercial States, 
there would be one price for oats in 
Iowa, and a price 25 percent less for the 
support of oats in North Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. How much would the 
amendment raise the present support 
price for oats, barely, and rye in the 
commercial area? 

Mr. AIKEN. This is somewhat am- 
biguous. In the commercial area, cats 
would go up from 59 to 70 cents, and 
barley from 93 cents to $1.08 in the com- 
mercial area. 

Mr. YOUNG. If it did that, it would 
naturally raise the cash price in the 
commercial area, and the feed producers 
in the noncommercial area would benefit. 
I think it is the wrong way of doing it, 
but they would be better off than they 
are now. 

Mr. AIKEN. I am not sure that in- 
terpretation is correct. There may be 
some way to work that out. I do not feel 
equal to making a suggestion tonight. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield for an 
inquiry? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Since there seems 
to be some difference of opinion as to 
what the amendment does, perhaps, if 
some study of it could be made overnight, 
facts might be presented to the Senate 
so that the amendment would do what 
the sponsors hope it will do, rather than 
do something else. Since it is now 10 
o’clock, I was wondering how much 
longer the Senator from Louisiana ex- 
pected to continue the session this 
evening. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Earlier today I gave 
notice that the Senate would remain in 
session until 9:30 p. m. It is now 10 
o'clock. So far as I am concerned 

Mr. KNOWLAND. It is not the inten- 
tion of the minority leader to suggest 
when the Senate should adjourn, be- 
cause it is the function of the majority 
leader to determine the hour of adjourn- 
ment, but I did raise the point in view 
of the apparent misunderstanding that 
exists about the amendment, with the 
various changes which have been made 
in it. I thought we might legislate bet- 
ter if we could have an opportunity to 
develop some facts as to what the var- 
ious versions of the amendment mean. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It would be agree- 
able to me to have the Senate recess un- 
til tomorrow at 10 or 10:30 a, m. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Minnesota out of my time on the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to make a 
few comments in view of the apparent 
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confusion. The argument was made 
earlier that if the price supports of the 
feed grains were tied to those of corn in 
the commercial area, and there were a 
price differential relating to the feed 
grains, that would be very hard upon the 
noncommercial areas. So the language 
relating to the commercial area was de- 
leted, leaving it to the Secretary to re- 
late the price of feed grains in the com- 
mercial areas to commercial area corn 
prices, and to relate the price of feed 
grains in the noncommercial areas to 
noncommercial area corn prices, 

That is not confusing. Where there 
exists a noncommercial area corn price, 
we relate the feed price to that particu- 
lar area on the feed equivalent basis. 
Where there is a commercial area corn 
price, we relate the feed price to the 
commercial area corn prices. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In relating the 
feed price to the noncommercial area 
corn price, will that result in a reduction 
in the present prices of corn? Mine is a 
noncommercial area. If I voted for the 
amendment, would I be voting to lower 
the prices of barley, and such commod- 
ities, in Arkansas? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Secretary at 
the present time can reduce the price at 
any time he wants to under the discre- 
tionary formula. We would be relating 
the feed grain prices in each area to the 
corn price in that area. When there is 
a noncommercial area for corn, the feed 
grain price would be related to that par- 
ticular price structure. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I wonder if the 
Senator from Minnesota will check the 
figures as I give them. 

In the case of oats, the feeding value 
of oats is approximately 88 percent of 
that of corn. Adjusting that for a 32- 
pound bushel of oats, comparative to a 
56-pound bushel of corn, this would give 
a factor of .0529 times the price of a 
bushel of oats. With corn at $1.40, this 
would mean the equivalent price of oats 
would be 70 cents a bushel. 

If we take 25 percent off that, in the 
noncommercial area the support level of 
oats will be one-fourth off 70 cents, and 
therefore will be far below the present 
support price. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Will the Senator 
tell us what the price of corn is in the 
noncommercial area? 

Mr. ANDERSON. 
cent below $1.40. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Our purpose is to 
keep the feed grains in balance. The 
problem is that they are not in balance. 

Mr. ANDERSON. All I seek to point 
out to the Senator from Texas, who is 
the sponsor of the amendment, is that 
now that he has taken out the word 
“commercial,” he would drop the support 
level on grain sorghums from $1.78 to 
a figure which is one-fourth below $2.37; 
$2.37 is about $2.40. Taking 25 percent 
of that, which is 60 cents, that is $1.80. 


Twenty-five per- 
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We come out about even. So why adopt 
the amendment? 

Mr. DANIEL. As I understood the 
figures quoted by the Senator from Ver- 
mont, the price of sorghum would be 
raised from $1.80 to $1.88. 

Mr. ANDERSON. If the Senator from 
Vermont will give us the authority for 
the increase, that is all right, but the 
Senator from Vermont will agree that 
the value of sorghum is .95 that of corn. 
Against a price of $1.40, that gives a 
price of $2.30 per hundredweight for 
grain sorghums. If it comes 25 percent 
below that, it comes down to about $1.78, 
and the present support price is $1.78. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The present sup- 
port price is that, but, under the law, the 
Secretary can lower the support price to 
any point he desires. Under the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from 
Texas the support price must be related 
to the feed equivalent value of corn, and 
there is a great deal of difference. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. My understanding is 
that while the Senator is correct in his 
statement that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture can adjust the support price, I do 
not believe he can make an arbitrary 25- 
percent differential between the oat sup- 
port price in a county in the commercial 
corn area and that in an adjoining coun- 
ty outside the commercial corn area. I 
think the Senator will find that the sup- 
port price for oats is identical in the 
commercial and noncommercial area, 
and that a real penalty will be imposed 
upon the producers of oats and barley in 
the noncommercial corn area if their 
price is supported at a lower level than 
that in the commercial area. We are all 
ill-informed tonight. I think it is a good 
time to recess so we can get the actual 
facts on this very important matter. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. As the Senator 
from Florida knows, there is a problem 
involved in feed grains. We have 
worked on that problem very much in 
the committee. It is a complicated 
problem. No one can deny that. I 
want to say very frankly—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask that I may have 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. T yield 2 additional 
minutes to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the mi- 
nority leader. 

I agree that the task before us, par- 
ticularly in the light of the Hickenlooper 
amendment, which relates to the most 
basic feed grain of all, namely, corn, is 
to try to bring into reasonable balance, 
prices for other feed grains as related to 
corn, and as they relate to the feed 
equivalent. That is the purpose of the 
Daniel amendment, of which I am proud 
to be a cosponsor. 

This is a job that needs to be done, 
and the Senator from Florida pointed 
out that the commercial corn areas 
would have some discriminatory effect 
on noncommercial areas as compared 
with commercial areas. We are trying 
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to bring feed prices into their proper 
relationship. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will. 


the Senator from Minnesota yield to me 
for a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to the 
Senator from Florida? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It is true that the 
first suggested form of the amendment 
would have worked a hardship in the 
noncommercial corn areas, by lifting the 
price structure for grain sorghums, bar- 
ley, oats, and rye to a level to compare 
with the price of corn in the commercial 
corn-producing area. But now the re- 
verse has been accomplished by the 
wording of the amendment, unless I 
have been misinformed. 

So, again, I suggest that it is desirable 
for the Senate to take a recess at this 
time until tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Minnesota has 
expired. 

Mr.CLEMENTS. Mr. President, it ap- 
pears that approximately 1 hour is still 
available on the amendment. For that 
reason, and because it is my understand- 
ing that Senators on both sides of the 
amendment will consume the remaining 
25 minutes and 35 minutes, respectively, 
the acting majority leader is about to 
make a motion. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kentucky yield to me? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I would prefer to have 
this amendment rejected tonight, rather 
than to continue to take what I have 
been taking in this case, 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to see the Senator’s amendment 
rejected. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Very well. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. But there has been 
a reasonable understanding between the 
leadership that the Senate would not 
continue in session beyond 9:30 or 10 
o’clock tonight. 

For that reason, I think we should 
keep faith with the membership; and 
this matter can be taken up again, fol- 
lowing the convening of the Senate at 
10 a. m. tomorrow. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Kentucky yield to me? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I am happy to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to ask 
about the program for tomorrow. I un- 
derstand that it is the intent of the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky to have the Senate 
take a recess from tonight until 10 a. m. 
tomorrow, and then, I assume, to con- 
tinue in session into the evening, to ap- 
proximately the same hour we have re- 
mained in session tonight, or perhaps a 
little later. I should like to have the 
Senator from Kentucky state his inten- 
tion in that respect. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. It is the intention 
of the acting majority leader to have 
the Senate take a recess from this eve- 
ning until 10 a. m. tomorrow. The act- 
ing majority leader is very hopeful that 
the membership will remain on the floor 
during the session tomorrow, and that it 


will be possible for us to dispose of a 
number of amendments, with the ses- 
sion to continue into the evening. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Let me ask what 
the majority leadership has determined 
in regard to a Saturday session. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. At this time there 
has not been a decision about a Saturday 
session. I believe that matter will be 
determined by the progress we make on 
tomorrow. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. In other words, 
the Senator from Kentucky is suggesting 
that Senators on both sides of the aisle 
hold themselves in readiness for a Sat- 
urday session, if necessary; is that cor- 
rect? If by a remote possibility we were 
to complete our action on the farm bill 
tomorrow, then there would not bé a Sat- 
urday session; but I understand there 
has not been a final determination as to 
whether, if the farm bill is not finished 
on tomorrow, there will be a Saturday 
session. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. The Senator from 
California has correctly stated the in- 
tent of the acting majority leader, ex- 
cept he would add that if the Senate 
should not complete action on the farm 
bill on Friday, and if there appeared to 
be an excellent chance that action on 
the bill could be completed on Saturday, 
the acting majority leader would be very 
hopeful that there would be a Saturday 
session. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Kentucky yield for a 
question? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it the under- 
standing that on tomorrow the Senate 
will proceed with the pending amend- 
ment, as it may be modified after our 
discussions? Is that correct? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Then shall we pro- 
ceed with the bill title by title, or shall we 
proceed to consider whatever amend- 
ments may be called up from time to 
time? 

Mr, CLEMENTS. It is my belief that 
we shall proceed in the way we have pro- 
ceeded today. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. From section to 
section of the bill? 

Mr.CLEMENTS. From section to sec- 
tion of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BARK- 
LEY in the chair). The Chair suggests 
that, under the rule, a Senator who was 
recognized for the purpose of calling up 
an amendment, would be able to call it 
up; and the consideration of such an 
amendment would have priority, in the 
absence of an agreement to take up the 
bill section by section. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Let me say to the 
distinguished Presiding Officer that he 
has stated the understanding of the act- 
ing majority leader. 

Mr. President, to Senators who have 
committee meetings scheduled for to- 
morrow between the hours of 10 a. m. 
and 12 noon, I wauld say that in the 
case of committees which have wit- 
nesses scheduled to appear on tomor- 
row, the leadership on both sides of the 
aisle—and, I take it, the entire mem- 
bership—would be reasonable in respect 
to agreeing to unanimous-consent re- 
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quests that such committees be per- 
mitted to sit during the session of the 
Senate tomorrow. 

I should like to have my friend across 
the aisle, the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from California, state his viewpoint 
in that connection. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
am sure that the acting majority lead- 
er will find that the same cooperation 
which usually is extended in such cases 
will be extended to any committee which 
finds it essential to meet on tomorrow, 
during the session of the Senate. I think 
generally we should discourage the meet- 
ing of committees during the session of 
the Senate when this bill is before us. 
But I think a few committees have 
scheduled the appearance of witnesses 
on tomorrow; and the swearing of wit- 
nesses, and so forth, must be taken care 
of. Certainly I would be prepared to 
agree to any reasonable request which 
might be made in such a connection. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, the 
distinguished minority leader is, as usual, 
most generous. He knows very well that 
some committees have scheduled hear- 
ings for tomorrow, and that some of 
the witnesses have come from consider- 
able distances So it is only right and 
proper that such committees be per- 
mitted to sit at that time. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Of course we shall 
be glad to cooperate in any reasonable 
cases, 


TRANSACTION OF ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
additional routine business was trans- 
acted: 


ADDITIONAL BILL INTRODUCED 


Mr. DANIEL introduced a bill (S. 
3402) for the relief of Roberto C. Bargas 
and Rosenda C. Bargas, which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1956— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself and 
Mr. LEHMAN) submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to the bill (S. 3183) to provide an im- 
proved farm program, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. BYRD submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by him to Sen- 
ate bill 3183, supra, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. AIKEN (for himself, Mr. WiL- 
LIAMS, Mr. ANDERSON, and Mr. HOLLAND) 
submitted an amendment, intended to 
be proposed by them, jointly, to Senate 
bill 3183, supra, which was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. BARRETT submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, to 
Senate bill 3183, supra, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


RECESS TO 10 A. M. TOMORROW 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate now stand in re- 
cess until tomorrow, at 10 o’clock a. m. 


1956 


The motion was agreed to; and (at 
10 o’clock and 16 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, Friday, 
March 9, 1956, at 10 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by 
the Senate March 8 (legislative day of 
March 6), 1956: 


UNITED States TARIFF COMMISSION 
Edgar Bernard Brossard, of Utah, to be 
a member of the United States Tariff Com- 
mission for the term expiring June 16, 1962. 
(Reappointment.) 


In THE ARMY 


The following-named officer under the 
provisions of section 504 of the Officer Per- 
sonnel Act of 1947 to be assigned to a po- 
sition of importance and responsibility des- 
ignated by the President under subsection 
(b) of section 504, in rank as follows: 

Lt. Gen, Henry Irving Hodes, 012845, Army 
of the United States (major general, U. S. 
Army), in the rank of general. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate March 8 (legislative day of 
March 6), 1956: 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER COMMISSION 


Col. John L. Person, Corps of Engineers, 
to be a member of the Mississippi River 
Commission. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THURSDAY, Marca 8, 1956 


The Right Reverend Ambrose Ondrak, 
O. S. B., abbot of St. Procopius Abbey, 
Lisle, III., offered the following prayer: 


Lord God, ruler of heaven and earth, 
giver of every perfect gift, who has so 
loved the world that Thou hast given 
Thy only begotten Son in order that who- 
soever believeth in Him may have life 
everlasting, on this day, as we pray be- 
fore and with this august assembly of 
elected Representatives of the great 
American Nation—we beg Thee especi- 
ally for Thy servants of all walks of life 
who are heroically suffering imprison- 
ment, slavery, and all manner of perse- 
cution for Thy name's sake. 

In a special way we pray for Arch- 
bishop Beran, primate of Bohemia, who, 
5 years ago, was forcibly taken from his 
see and is being subjected to privations 
and humiliations; as also we pray for his 
fellow shepherds, Archbishop Matocha, 
Bishops Trochta, Hlouch, Zela, Skoupy, 
Vojtassak, Godic, Buzalka, Pobozny, 
Barnas, Hopko, Tomasek, Picha, Nescey, 
and all others who suffer similar cruel- 
ties in Thy name. 

Grant freedom, we beseech Thee, Lord, 
for imprisoned abbots, for the thousands 
of priests, religious, and laymen in con- 
centration camps. Grant that the 
sufferings of Thy ‘servants may be 
associated with the merits of the re- 
deeming blood of Thy Son, and ob- 
tain for all freedom from all slavery, 
physical as well as spiritual; grant 
that prisons may be opened as once the 
prison was opened to deliver Thy holy 


Apostle Peter; give freedom to all people 
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of Czechoslovakia and all captive na- 
tions, especially to the numberless who 
suffer in Christ’s name for justice; break 
the gates of concentration camps and 
lead Thy people of Czechoslovakia and 
all other enslaved countries to lasting 
freedom as Thou hast led Thy chosen 
people from the Babylonian captivity. 

May the peace which Thy Son brought 
into the world fill the hearts of all men 
so that all Thy children in every corner 
of the globe may praise Thy holy name 
under the light of freedom and liberty. 

Grant abundance of Thy spirit to this 
assembly, which in the past has stood 
firmly for the preservation of right or- 
der; grant that it may ever serve as an 
instrument and champion of Thy holy 
will, through which the blessings of 
peace, prosperity, and freedom may 
come to all nations. 

This we ask for the glory of Thy holy 
name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments, the bill CH. R. 9064) entitled “An 
act making appropriations for the 
Treasury and Post Office Departments, 
and the Tax Court of the United States, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, 
and for other purposes,” in which the 
concurrence of the House is requested. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill and requests a confer- 
ence with the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
appoints Mr. ROBERTSON, Mr. MCCLEL- 
LAN, Mr. CHAVRZZ, Mr. CLEMENTS, Mr. 
JouHNsTon of South Carolina, Mr. Mc- 
CartHy, Mr. Brinces, and Mr. DIRKSEN 
to be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT]. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I appre- 
ciate the Chair giving me this opportu- 
nity to announce the program for next 
week. We are going to ask to go over 
until Monday. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the House adjourns today it 
adjourn to meet on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection, 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Wednesday 
next and the following Wednesday it may 
be in order to dispense with business in 
order on Calendar Wednesday. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I think the House 
ought to know what the program will be 
for next week before we grant these 
requests, 
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Mr. ALBERT. I will advise the gen- 
tleman that we have no program ready 
to announce. We will announce any 
program as soon as the Rules Committee 
grants the necessary rules. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO SIT DURING SES- 
SION OF THE HOUSE TODAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on the Judiciary may sit during general 
debate today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Rules may have until midnight to- 
morrow night to file reports. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZING POSTMASTER GEN- 
ERAL TO ISSUE DETENTION OR- 
DERS ON CERTAIN MAIL 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced legislation to authorize 
the Postmaster General to issue a tem- 
porary impounding order for the deten- 
tion of mail addressed to persons who are 
found to be using United States mails 
for the distribution of obscene matter, 
gambling devices, and other unfit ma- 
terial. 

This legislation has one purpose and 
one purpose only. That is to protect the 
American people. It has been made nec- 
essary by the development of a wide and 
dangerous loophole in the laws which 
Congress has enacted to keep this revolt- 
ing traffic out of the United States mails. 

My bill will restore to the Postmaster 
General the means which he once had, 
and to some extent lost under the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act of 1949, of 
protecting the public against use of the 
mails to defraud or debase morals. 

I want it clearly understood that my 
bill creates no new crime or penalty. It 
merely closes a gap in the historical safe- 
guards against use of the mails for illegal 
purposes. 

Since the start of the postal service 
our Postmasters General have been 
charged with the responsibility of pre- 
venting use of the mails for illegal or im- 
moral purposes. There are long-estab- 
lished safeguards which for scores of 
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years have been enforced carefully and 
judiciously in the public interest, without 
fear or prejudice to any person or group 
of persons. 

These laws authorize the Postmaster 
General to issue fraud orders and unlaw- 

_ful business orders against persons or 
firms who obtain or attempt to obtain 
moneys through the mails in exchange 
for obscene, lewd, lascivious, indecent, or 
vile matters or devices, or through false 
or fraudulent pretense, or to conduct any 
lottery or gambling scheme or contriv- 
ance. 

When any such schemes are found op- 
erating, mail addressed to the operators 
may be returned to the senders. This 
cuts off the fruits of the illegal ventures 
which, of course, is the most positive 
method of stopping them. 

This system of protecting the public 
was developed to an exact but equitable 
science over the years. During the past 
50 years the Postmaster General has not 
been found in error in over 5 or 6 in- 
stances out of the many thousands of 
orders issued under this law. 

Serious impediments were thrown in 
the Postmaster General’s way when it 
was learned by the clan of purveyors of 
filth and certain gambling interests that 
the way was open, under the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act, for delay and pro- 
crastination. Quickly seizing on every 
opening, these men and women have 
been successful in many cases in com- 
pletely nullifying the best efforts of the 
postal service to stop their illicit traffic 
before they can milk the public and de- 
part with their ill-gotten gains. 

Postal inspectors and others have tes- 
tified before our committee that these 
delays may run as high as 6 to 9 months. 
It is common for the old hand at the ob- 
scenity business gleefully to announce, 
through advertising and other media, 
that his wares are barred from the mails. 
Thus, laws enacted for protection of the 
public are turned against the public by 
skillful perversion to suit the ends of a 
greedy few. 

Make no mistake, the people in ques- 
tion calculate to a nicety just how far 
they can go, based on their long ex- 
perience. When the procedures have 
been completed, they generally have 
gouged the greatest possible return from 
the public, ceased operations, and trans- 
ferred their activity to other, greener 
fields under different assumed names. 
The protectors of the public are left 
literally holding the bag—an empty mail 
bag—from which a handsome profit has 
been reaped by these public enemies. 

It is like waiting until the ball game 
is over before the umpire can call a 
player out at home plate in the first 
inning 


My chief concern, which I know is 
shared by every other Member of the 
House, is with the effect of this repulsive 
traffic on the youth of America. The 
Post Office Department has thousands 
upon thousands of examples of the most 
horrible kind of filth that right now is 
going through the mails to children and 
adolescents because the Postmaster Gen- 
eral is without adequate means to put a 
stop to it. Leaders in church, school, 
civic, and youth organizations—quali- 
fied experts in the field—informed our 
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committee that the marked increase in 
juvenile delinquency goes hand in hand 
with the increase in distribution of such 
materials, and that it is no coincidence, 

Last year saw the greatest increase in 
history in arrests for postal crimes. No 
one should be surprised that the highest 
increase was in arrests for mailing ob- 
scene and unfit material—a 54-percent 
increase in just 1 year. Punchcards, 
pushcards, and similar gaming devices 
undoubtedly have contributed an unfor- 
tunate share toward the wrong path for 
unnumbered thousands of our youth. 

I am not particularly an alarmist or 
one who is so old that he believes the 
youth of today is going to pot or is worse 
than the youth of my day. I do say 
that in my day we had a better measure 
of protection against having immorality 
crammed down our throats, at least 
through the United States mails. We 
owe our children of today and tomorrow 
nothing less than the restoration of this 
same measure of protection—a meas- 
ure which will be provided by my bill. 

Again, I repeat that this bill creates 
no new crime or penalty. It very care- 
fully spells out full and adequate reme- 
dies, through the United States courts, 
for anyone whose mail may be im- 
pounded and who feels that this is un- 
just. 

The Postmaster General is authorized 
to issue a temporary order, which is 
good for 20 days, to detain mail ad- 
dressed to anyone who is found to be 
using the mails illegally. The order will 
expire unless continued by a United 
States court upon petition by the Post- 
master General. Immediate notice of 
the order and petition is furnished the 
adverse party, who may appear and show 
cause for lifting the order. The court 
will decide on the basis of the evi- 
dence. 

The person whose mail is detained may 
examine his mail and receive any part 
of it that is not related to the question 
of illegal use of the mails. 

This certainly provides full protection 
of the rights of any mailer against 
arbitrary, discriminatory, or unjust de- 
tention of his mail. There is no hard- 
ship imposed on anyone. There is very 
needed protection for the public. 

I believe that this legislation has the 
wholehearted support of every father 
and mother, of every clear-thinking 
American, It has the concurrence of the 
American Bar Association. I intend to 
press for early action on my bill, and 
sincerely trust that the membership will 
give its approval when it is considered. 


AMENDMENT TO INTERSTATE COM- 
MERCE ACT TO REGULATE TRANS- 
PORTATION OF MIGRATORY 
FARM LABOR 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced a bill to amend the In- 
terstate Commerce Act to regulate inter- 
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state transportation of migratory farm 
labor. 5 

One of the abuses frequently accom- 
panying the interstate recrúitment of 
workers is the transportation of farm 
workers for long distances by private 
motor carriers under conditions so 
crowded as to be unsafe, unhealthful, 
and insanitary. The President's Com- 
mittee on Migratory Labor has prepared 
model regulations for recommended 
adoption by the States to control the 
intrastate transportation of migrant 
farmworkers. There is no existing au- 
thority, however, for the adoption of 
similar regulations designed to control 
the interstate transportation of workers 
by private carriers. The transportation 
of migrant workers by their employers, 
or by labor contractors engaged in the 
business of recruiting and furnishing 
workers and who furnish transportation 
as an incident to their main business of 
recruiting workers, is construed to be the 
private carriage of passengers and not 
subject to regulation under the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. This is true 
whether the worker pays a fee for the 
transportation or not. 

The draft bill would amend the Inter- 
state Commerce Act so as to give the 
Interstate Commerce Commission au- 
thority to regulate the equipment and 
operation of vehicles used in interstate 
transportation of migrant farmworkers. 
As in the case of common carriers and 
others presently subject to ICC control, 
the bill does not set forth specific 
standards to be observed but leaves such 
matters to the promulgation of regula- 
tions by the Commission. The definition 
of a “carrier of migrant workers by 
motor vehicle” is modeled after the defi- 
nition of a private carrier“ in the regu- 
lations proposed by the President’s 
Committee on Migratory Labor. The 
definition of the term “migrant worker” 
in the draft bill is based on the concept 
of workers employed in agriculture un- 
der the Mexican farm labor program. 

In addition to granting the Commis- 
sion authority to act, the draft bill would 
exclude transportation of migrant work- 
ers from the scope of any exemption 
contained in section 203 (b) of part II 
of the Interstate Commerce Act. How- 
ever, the bill would not apply to workers 
transporting their immediate families 
or to the transportation of migrant 
workers in passenger automobiles or sta- 
tion wagons. The limitation of the defi- 
nition of a “carrier of migrant work- 
ers“ to one who transports three or more 
passengers is designed to prevent the 
bill’s application to a truck operator 
who transports one or two neighbors or 
an occasional hitchhiker in the cab of 
his truck. 

Section 3 of the bill would preserve ex- 
isting overtime benefits under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act for employees 
made subject by the bill to the Commis- 
sion’s power to establish qualifications 
and maximum hours of service. 


A CORPORATE TAX BILL FOR SMALL 
AND INDEPENDENT BUSINESS 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
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House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the great deterrents to the growth 
and survival of small and independent 
business is the heavy tax burden which 
such business has had to bear in the past. 
In the 83d Congress, it was my privilege 
to serve as chairman of the subcommittee 
on taxation of the Select Committee on 
Small Business. Several of our recom- 
mendations, which were based on the 
hearings and testimony of small-busi- 
ness men who appeared before our com- 
mittee, were incorporated in the internal 
revenue revision of 1954. However, it 
was recognized by our subcommittee that 
a formula should be found which would 
permanently provide incentives for the 
entry of new small and independent busi- 
nesses in the market place, and also pro- 
vide an opportunity for expansion and 
growth of all types of small enterprises. 

Recently the Small Defense Industries 
Association forwarded me a proposed 
plan which, in my opinion, has much 
merit. I commend it to all Members of 
Congress who are sincerely interested in 
the welfare of small business. 

Today I have introduced a bill designed 
to revise our corporate tax structure in 
conformance with the suggested plan of 
this association. In addition, I shall re- 
quest the members of the tax subcom- 
mittee who served with me in the 83d 
Congress to consider the introduction of 
companion bills. In fact, I would wel- 
come the sponsorship of all members who 
are inclined to go along with the prin- 
ciples outlined in this bill. I am confi- 
dent that businessmen in Connecticut 
and New England will also find much 
merit in the proposal which I shall set 
forth below. The Smaller Business Asso- 
ciation of New England has shown a 
great deal of interest in all pending, as 
well as past, tax proposals in the interest 
of small business. I commend my bill to 
them for study and comment. 

In the bill which I have introduced, 
there would be no so-called normal and 
surtax rates. All corporations would pay 
income taxes on the following basis: 
Taxable net income Corporate rates 
Up to $5,000 10 percent of the 

taxable income 
Over $5,000 and up $500, plus 20 percent 
to and including of excess over 
$25,000 $5,000 
Over $25,000 and up $4,500, plus 40 per- 
to and including cent of excess over 
$100,000 $25,000 
Over $100,000 $34,500, plus 54 per- 
cent of excess over 
$100,000 


Although my bill, as introduced, pro- 
vides that the above rates will prevail 
on a continuing basis after March 31, 
1956, it is realized that a time will come 
when it will be not only possible but 
highly desirable to reduce all corporate 
tax rates. The present 30 percent nor- 
mal rate, of course, was increased several 
years ago from 25 percent. The 30 
percent normal rate, with a 22 percent 
surtax rate, has been continued from 
year to year because of defense require- 
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ments. It is to be hoped that after 
this year it will be possible to propor- 
tionately reduce the schedule of rates 
set out in my bill. As pointed out in 
the Summary of the Small Defense In- 
dustries Association, the additional 2 
percent—54 percent instead of the pres- 
ent 52 percent—would affect corpora- 
tions earning in excess of $700,000. 
However, the benefits to be derived from 
the general impetus given to small-busi- 
ness concerns by properly graduated tax 
rates should, in our considerations, out- 
weigh the small increase to be charged 
against corporations in the top earning 
brackets. At this point I desire to in- 
clude some of the pertinent points set 
out by the Small Defense Industries As- 
sociation in making their tax proposal to 
me. They are as follows: 


A revised corporate tax structure, with 
a minimum rate of 10 percent applying 
to the first $5,000 of earnings and a tem- 
porary increase of 2 percent to be paid 
by companies earning in excess of $700,000 
per year. 

The association is taking the stand that 
a major adjustment is needed to restore 
incentive for investment in smaller com- 
panies and to give small and medium-sized 
firms an opportunity to use earnings for 
growth and stability. 

Under the proposal (1) total Federal reve- 
nue from corporate taxes would remain at 
present levels, (2) all companies earning 
less than $700,000 would enjoy some amount 
of tax saving, with greatest savings concen- 
trated in the smallest brackets, and (3) less 
than 1 percent of all corporations would 
pay even a temporary increase. 

The stimulus to new business, creating 
new taxpayers and more revenue, will quick- 
ly offset the temporary losses in Federal reve- 
nue caused by the reductions in the lower 
brackets, it is believed. Thus, the top rate 
increase is merely a stopgap to assure that 
currently needed revenue will not be lost. 

Here are a few comparisons of tax pay- 
ments for given levels of earnings at cur- 
rent rates and the proposal of the Small 
Defense Industries Association: 


Would pay at | Would pay at 
current SDIA pro- 


rates— posed rates— 
“A company earning: 

x == $1, 200 $400 
$22,000 6, 600 3, 900 
940.000 15. 300 10, 500 
$90,000 __ 41.300 30, 500 
$250,000... 124, 500 115, 500 
$700,000 358, 500 358, 500 
$1,000,000. 513, 500 520, 500 

„000, 2, 504, 500 2, 680, 500“ 


Incidentally, based on reports se- 
cured from the United States Treasury, 
the Small Defense Industries Association 
points out that companies in the income 
class of $0 to $25,000 constitute 79 per- 
cent of the whole, although the earn- 
ings of these corporations are only 4 
percent of the total corporate income. 
Companies in the income class of $25,000 
to $100,000 constitute 13.6 percent of the 
whole, with earnings of 8 percent of the 
total corporate income. The income 
class of $100,000 and over includes only 
7.4 percent of all corporations, but they 
enjoy 88 percent of all corporate in- 
come. Therefore, it is apparent that the 
greatest tax relief is needed in the in- 
come class of $0 to $25,000, but that all 
corporations with as much as $100,000 
earnings are in critical need of tax 
reduction, 
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The figures just given do not include 
213,000 companies which had deficits 
in the year 1951. They constituted about 
one-third of the total corporate entities. 

To continue the comment of the 
Small Defense Industries Association: 


The reason such good incentive reductions - 
can be made to the small and medium firms, 
without a drastic increase in rates applied 
to the very large firms, stems from the odd 
distribution of total corporate income, a dis- 
tribution which is just the reverse of the 
personal income picture. 


LARGEST COMPANIES HAVE LION’S SHARE OF 
CORPORATE EARNINGS 


Treasury Department figures show that 85 
percent of all personal income is earned by 
people who make less than $10,000 and this 
represents 97 percent of all individual 
taxpayers. But 85 to 90 percent of all cor- 
porate income is earned by a relative handful 
of companies, the 7 to 8 percent of all cor- 
porations which make over $100,000 per 
year, 

Even in this latter group, there are 6 out 
of 7 in the small- and medium-sized cate- 
gory, companies which have a difficult time 
providing for adequate working capital and 
sufficient cushion to carry over lean years. 
Out of 652,376 active corporations in 1951, 
there were only 8,215 (approximately 1.2 per- 
cent) which made over $500,000. Yet the 
combined earnings of this group amounted 
to $35.2 billion out of the total corporate 
earnings for all companies of $45.3 billion, 


PUNITIVE TAXATION WOULD BE DISASTROUS 


In spite of the great disparity in the 
distribution of corporate earnings, it is felt 
that nothing would be more harmful than 
to impose punitive rates on these largest 
companies, 

Strangely, United States Treasury records 
show the biggest shift of corporate income 
(from the smalls and mediums to the ultra- 
large) took place when excess profits taxes 
were in effect. 

What appears to happen is a dangerous 
shift in psychology. When the largest com- 
panies are faced with payment to the 
Treasury of the greatest portion of their 
earnings, they place no limits on risktaking 
or waste. Each advertising campaign, each 
new competitive venture is weighed on the 
basis that the worst mistake can only cost 
a fraction of its price—the Government 
would get the rest of the money, anyhow. 

The present maximum is 52 percent. In 
fairness, we would like to see it remain at 
that level, or be reduced. But a temporary 
increase of 2 percent, which amounts to a 
net increase only on those firms earning 
over $700,000, is not likely to bring a mass 
change in policies. Neither can it be consid- 
ered punitive. 

Much more important, we believe, is the 
tremendous boost to the entire economy 
which can be obtained by the benefits to the 
99 percent of other corporations which con- 
stitute the great part of our free-enterprise 
system. 

BENEFITS TO THE ECONOMY 

Investment counselors have pointed out 
that an investor considering whether to put 
money in General Motors, or in a small 
firm, now has little reason to choose the 
small. The current rates of taxation on 
large and small firms are so close that there 
is no hope for a relatively better return from 
the small firm—no chance for extra return 
to offset the increase in risk. 

The opportunity for growth in small firms 
is equally limited. For example, a No. 5 
turret lathe, a standard piece of equipment 
required by most machine shops, costs be- 
tween $16,000 and $20,000, depending on 
tooling. Yet, a small manufacturer who 
makes a profit of $25,000 does not have 
enough left after taxes to purchase a single 
machine. 
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It is obvious that any minor reduction in 
low-income bracket taxes will not solve this 
problem. The need is for a shift of suffi- 
cient impact to stop the trend in which the 
big get bigger, the small smaller. 

Most of us are convinced that no kind 
of antitrust legislation or action can bring 
about the change. We believe the smalls 
cannot be helped by striking at the large. 
And we also believe that the punitive ap- 
proach can be carried to the danger point 
of imposing statism on our economy. 

By contrast, the tax approach is the in- 
centive approach. Minimum taxes on small 
and growing firms place a premium on in- 
dependence and defeat the attractions of 
merger. 

Some may question the proposed mini- 
mum rate of 10 percent on the first $5,000 
of earnings. We feel it should be kept in 
mind that earnings returned to an investor 
in a company of this size are still taxed 
twice—first, as corporate earnings, second, 
when they reach the investor in the form 
of personal income. 

Many smaller operations have avoided the 
corporate form of organization merely be- 
cause of this double taxation. With a rate 
of 10 percent, the incentive to form new 
corporations is greatly increased. There will 
be more corporations and more total taxes, 


GROWTH IS FOSTERED 


Many small-business men have commented 
on what they call the critical years—the 
period in which a small firm has demon- 
strated its skill, has attracted new business, 
but lacks the money to finance the handling 
of this new business, It is this time when 
small firms are most likely to succumb to 
the inducements of merger—the time when 
they lose their independence. 

A review of many recent mergers indi- 
cates two basic types which take place. One 
is the sale of a company that has been los- 
ing money. The other is most likely to 
be the absorption of a company which has 
reached an earnings level in the $25,000 to 
$100,000 bracket, but has not enough left 
after taxes to stay independent. 

Only the opportunity to retain enough out 
of these earnings to provide adequate work- 
ing capital can give these small and medium 
companies the chance to survive. 

It is the increased incentive to start new 
companies—providing more jobs—plus the 
increased opportunity to remain inde- 
perdent, which we see as the major benefits 
to the economy if this proposal is adopted. 

SUMMARY 

Most SDIA members who have expressed 
themselves on the tax problem agree there 
is nothing to be gained through punitive 
taxes on the large companies, but they see 
an extreme need for a major shift in in- 
centives. 

It is felt this shift can only be accom- 
plished by a graduated tax scale with high 
incentive supplied. by much lower rates on 
the smallest companies, plus health-giving 
reductions for those firms in the median 
range. 

Four things seem to be outstanding in our 
proposal: 

1. The reductions to the smallest firms 
are sufficiently great to provide incentives 
which are most needed to offset the tendency 
for the smalls to get smaller. 

2. Firms earning less than $700,000 per 
year will have some amount of tax reduction, 
but the concentrated area of saving applies 
in the smaller brackets where retention of 
earnings is most important to provide for 
growth. 

3. The yields to the Federal Treasury are 
adequate without punitive rates being im- 
posed on any corporation. 

4. Less than 1 percent of all corporations 
will face an actual tax increase—and the 
maximum increase is only 2 percent on those 
earnings in excess of $700,000 per year. 
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THE FARM BILL 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the de- 
bate on the farm bill is on in the Senate 
and one Senator informed me this morn- 
ing that terrific pressure is being exerted 
by the White House to eliminate the 90 
percent of parity which the Senate Agri- 
cultural Committee had inserted in the 
bill. It is apparent, therefore, that Pres- 
ident Eisenhower is determined to let the 
family-type farmers in North Dakota 
and elsewhere in the West shift for 
themselves. Many Republican Mem- 
bers of Congress thought that if Eisen- 
hower consented to run again it would 
help them in the Farm Belt. In my 
judgment, the final result will be that, in 
States like North Dakota, Montana, 
South Dakota, and Iowa, Republican 
Congressmen will have a rough time in 
their campaigns for reelection. 

The administration is responsible for 
the renting of Indian reservations to 
large corporate interests whose fields of 
wheat extend for miles. This kind of 
farming operations is responsible for sur- 
pluses. While the sky is the limit on 
these Government-leased farms, the 
small farmer in North Dakota who 
lives on his farm is so curtailed in acre- 
age that even with abnormally large 
yields, he has not acres enough from 
which he can make a living. 

The soil bank, heralded as a lifesaver, 
means just this. The small acreage 
allotment meted out to the farmer will 
be further reduced by taking some of 
these scarce acres out of production. 
That limits the crop acreage more. Of 
course, the plan carries with it the prom- 
ise to pay the farmer for not growing 
wheat at the rate of 70 percent of parity 
on what he could have raised. That 
argument runs around in a circle and 
gets nowhere for the net result will be 
that in the end the total money received 
will not be enough to support a family 
of five, no matter what the yield is. 

The farmers, small-business mer- 
chants, in fact all businesses in North 
Dakota, which depend entirely on agri- 
culture, do not want the family-type 
farm to disappear. I am also sure that 
the State Republican party does not 
want this situation to develop. With 
the President hammering hard today 
to eliminate the 90 percent of parity 
from the Senate bill, you can see at 
once that the candidacy of Eisenhower 
in North Dakota will hurt and not help 
Republican Members in Congress who 
are up for reelection. 


TAXATION OF INCOME OF INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANIES 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to take from the 

Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 7201) re- 

lating to the taxation of income of in- 

surance companies, with Senate amend- 
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ments thereto and concur in the Senate 
amendments. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 


Page 1, line 4, strike out “of” and insert 
“for.” 

Page 6, line 5, strike out (g)“ and insert 
d).“ 

Page 7, line 7, strike out (d)“ and insert 
“(e a 

Page 7, line 11, strike out (g)“ and insert 
„ (d) Pag 

Page 8, line 17, strike out “(g)” and insert 
d) Rad 

Page 8, line 18, strike out “(d)” and insert 
“ ( c).” 

Page 8, line 25, strike out (g)“ and insert 
“(d) ** 

Page 9, lines 8 and 9, strike out “this para- 
graph” and insert “paragraph (1) of this 
subsection.” 

Page 14, strike out lines 3 to 22, inclusive, 
and insert: 

„a) General rule: Except as provided in 
subsection (b), for purposes of this subpart 
the term “reserve and other policy liability 
deduction” means the sum of the amounts 
determined by applying the following per- 
centages to the excess of the net investment 
income over the net investment income 
allocable to nonlife insurance reserves 
(determined under subsection (d)): 

(1) 87.5 percent of so much of such ex- 
cess as does not exceed $1 million; and 

“*(2) 85 percent of so much of such excess 
as exceeds $1 million.” 

Page 14, strike out all after line 22 over 
to and including line 7 on page 15. 

5 Page 15, line 8, strike out (e)“ and insert 
(b).“ 

Page 15, line 20, strike out “and.” 

Page 16, line 3, strike out “section 804 (g) 
(2) (A)),” and insert “subsection (d) (2) 
(A)): and.“ 

“*(E) in the case of a mutual assessment 
life insurance company or association, the 
amount equal to 2 times whichever of the 
following is the lesser: (i) the amount of 
the net investment income on life insurance 
reserves described in subparagraph (A) or 
(B) of section 801 (b) (3), or (ii) 3 percent 
of the life insurance reserves so described.” 

Page 16, lines 24 and 25, strike out “of 
the means described in” and insert “obtained 
under.“ 

Page 18, line 4, strike out (d)“ and in- 
sert (o).“ 

Page 18, line 11, strike out “(g)” and in- 
sert (d).“ 

Page 19, line 8, strike out “subsection, or 
in applying subsection (a),“ and insert sub- 
section.” x 

Page 19, strike out all after line 13 over to 
and including line 12 on page 23. 

Page 23, line 13, strike out (g)“ and in- 
sert (d).“ 

Page 27, line 5, strike out (d)“ and in- 
sert (c).“ 

Page 28, lines 6 and 7, strike out “other 
than taxable years with respect to which a 
tax is imposed by section 802.” 

Page 29, line 6, strike out all after “this” 
down to and including line 12 and insert 
“section— 

““(1) in lieu of the reduction of the net 
investment income provided in paragraphs 
(3) (A) and (4) (A) of section 805 (a), the 
net investment income shall be reduced by 
the amount of the adjustment for certain re- 
serves provided in section 813, and 

%) in lieu of subtracting the amount 
provided in paragraph (2) of section 805 (b), 
subtract 50 percent of the amount of the 
adjustment for certain reserves provided in 
section 813. 

Page 30, line 16, strike out “(d)” and in- 
sert (c).“ 

Page 31, line 13, strike out (e)“ and in- 
sert (b).“ 
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Page 33, line 5, strike out all after “If” 
down to and including “if” in line 7. 

Page 33, line 8, strike out “4” and in- 
sert 9.“ 

Page 33, line 9, strike out “such” 

Page 33, line 9, after “business”, insert “as 
an insurance company.” 

Page 33, line 13, after (B)“, insert (i).“ 

Page 33, line 14, after reserves“, insert 
“and (il) the special reduction for dividends 
received provided by subsection (c).” 

Page 33, line 16, after “exceed”, insert 
“(A)” 

Page 33, line 18, after “holders”, insert, 
“reduced by (B) the special reduction for 
dividends received provided by subsection 
(e).“ 

Page 34, line 6, strike out “(c)” and in- 
sert (b).“ 

Page 34, strike out lines 7 to 12, inclusive, 
and insert: 

„(e) Special rule for dividends received: 
The reduction referred to in paragraph (1) 
(B) (ii) and in paragraph (2) (B) of sub- 
section (a) shall be an amount computed 
under section 804 (b) (3), except that, for 
purposes of such computation, the maxi- 
mum limitation referred to in section 804 
(b) (3) (B) (ii) shall be—“ 

Page 34, line 18, after come“ insert (com- 
puted without regard to the reduction pro- 
vided by this subsection) .” 

Page 34, line 24, after “income” insert 
“(computed without regard to the reduction 
provided by this subsection) .” 

Page 41, after line 6, insert: 

“sec. 7. Savings provisions. 

“In the case of any taxpayer subject to tax 
under section 802 or 807 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (as such sections were 
in effect before the enactment of this act), 
no addition to the tax shall be made under 
section 6655 of such Code (relating to fail- 
ure by corporation to pay estimated tax) 
with respect to estimated tax for a taxable 
year beginning in 1955. In the case of any 
taxpayer subject to tax under section 821 of 
such Code (imposing a tax on certain mutual 
insurance companies), any addition to the 
tax under section 6655 of such Code with 
respect to estimated tax for a taxable year 
beginning in 1955 shall in no case be larger 
than such addition would have been if this 
act had not been enacted.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, as you 
will recall, H. R. 7201 is designed to pro- 
vide a new formula for the taxation of 
life-insurance companies. 

The House bill would have continued 
to tax life-insurance companies on their 
investment income only and, as in the 
past, would have allowed life-insurance 
companies a flat deduction against in- 
vestment income in computing taxable 
income, in lieu of specific deductions for 
interest paid and interest credited to 
life-insurance reserves. The reserve and 
other policy liability deduction permitted 
under the House bill would have been 
computed as 85 percent of net invest- 
ment income allocable to regular life- 
insurance business, but, for the first time, 
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H. R. 7201 would have permitted the de- 
duction to vary with the type of life- 
insurance business for which the reserves 
were held by the life-insurance company. 
Thus, the House bill would have amended 
section 804 of the 1954 code to provide 
a reserve and other policy liability deduc- 
tion against investment income of 92% 
percent of the net investment income 
allocable to pension-plan reserves and 
90 percent of such income allocable to 
reserves for annuity contracts and de- 
posits, plus 85 percent of so much of the 
balance of investment income not allo- 
cable to non-life-insurance reserves. 

These formula provisions would have 
applied only to the taxable year 1955 
under the House bill. However, the bill 
contained provisions which would have 
raised the reserve and other policy lia- 
bility deduction allocable to pension- 
plan reserves and to annuity reserves to 
100 percent and 95 percent, respectively, 
in the taxable year 1960. Extension of 
such treatment to taxable years begin- 
ning after 1955 would have required ad- 
ditional legislation. 

The Senate amendment to this provi- 
sion of the House bill eliminates all ref- 
erences to taxable years after 1955 and 
deletes the special deductions allocable 
to pension and annuity business. This 
amendment also provides a larger re- 
serve and other policy liability deduction 
largely beneficent to small life-insurance 
companies which will be computed at 
87% percent of the first $1 million of net 
investment income allocable to life in- 
surance reserves and 85 percent of the 
balance allocable to such reserves. 

The House bill amended sections 801 
and 804 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to improve the definition of life 
insurance taxable income” and to pre- 
vent abuse of the life insurance provi- 
sions by companies which are not en- 
tirely life insurance companies. This 
was accomplished by providing a maxi- 
mum limitation upon the reserve and 
other policy liability deduction. This 
limitation is computed as equal to two 
times the reserve interest requirements 
shown on the company’s books in con- 
nection with reserves held on policies 
involving life contingencies, plus the 
amount of certain other interest obliga- 
tions and dividends to policyholders. 
The Senate has amended this provision 
to allow a statutory presumption of re- 
serve interest up to 3 percent in the case 
of certain mutual assessment life insur- 
ance companies which do not have for- 
mal reserve interest obligations. 

As passed by the House, H. R. 7201 
would add a new section 818 to the 1954 
code to allow an alternative tax base, 
relating to total income, for the first 
5 years of the operation of a life insur- 
ance company, first authorized to do life 
insurance business before July 1, 1955. 
This relief device was intended to permit 
new life insurance companies to take 
into account any excess of life insurance 
expenses over premiums in computing 
taxable income. This would automati- 
cally give relief to a new and expanding 
life insurance company because excess 
investment income would be taxable only 
to the extent that it was not used to 
cover deficits incurred in establishing 
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itself in the life insurance business. The 
Senate has amended this provision to 
make it applicable to the first 10 years 
of the operation of a life insurance com- 
pany whenever organized. 

Because of the time factors involved, 
life insurance companies were in doubt 
as to the applicable tax formula to be ap- 
plied at the time when their estimated 
tax was payable in September and De- 
cember of 1955. The Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue extended the time for 
filing such declarations of estimated tax 
until March 15, 1956. However, the Com- 
missioner did not release life insurance 
companies from the additions to tax pro- 
vided in the code for failure to pay 
estimated tax. The Senate has added a 
new section 7 to the House bill to pro- 
vide that no additions to tax should be 
made in this situation. 

In addition to the amendments dis- 
cussed above, the Senate has made sev- 
eral technical and clarifying amend- 
ments. 

The Treasury Department has given 
its approval to the amendments made by 
the Senate. I urge the House to accept 
the Senate amendments. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
H. R. 7201 in the form passed by the 
other body provides a tax on life-insur- 
ance companies for the year 1955. It 
incorporates the basic principles of the 
bill which passed the House in the last 
session. However, the House bill was 
permanent in nature while the bill as 
amended applies only to the year 1955. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means has ex- 
plained in detail the technical provisions 
of the bill as well as the Senate amend- 
ments. I shall not endeavor to repeat his 
explanation and simply wish to state 
that we have no objection to the Senate 
amendments. 

I would like to point out that this legis- 
lation is the outgrowth of a subcommit- 
tee which I appointed in 1954, as chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, to make a thorough study of the 
problems involved in developing a per- 
manent method for the taxation of life- 
insurance companies. Representative 
Curtis of Missouri was chairman of that 
subcommittee, and under his leadership 
that group made a tremendous contribu- 
tion toward the solution of this very 
difficult problem. The ranking minority 
member of the subcommittee at that 
time was Representative Minus, and the 
two of them have continued to work to- 
gether on this matter. I believe that 
they in particular, as well as the other 
members of the subcommittee, deserve 
great recognition for their work in this 
field. 


FARMERS’ HOME ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
dropping in the hopper a bill which 
would improve and simplify the credit 
facilities available to farmers and amend 
the Bankhead-Jomes Farm Tenant Act. 

I hope the Members who are inter- 
ested in using the facilities of the Farm- 
ers’ Home Administration to assist their 
farmers to secure immediate and neces- 
sary credit, so that they may continue 
their farming operations, will read this 
bill carefully and give the Committee 
on Agriculture every assistance possible 
in bringing this legislation out on the 
floor and passing it just as quickly as 
Possible. 

Copies of the bill will be available 
immediately. 

This bill will directly affect the loans 
on family-type farms and will enable the 
farmers to carry on successful farming 
of a type which the Secretary of Agri- 
culture deems necessary. 

I am inserting in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a detailed explanation of the 
provisions of the bill and I hope you will 
study it carefully. 


CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ver- 
mont? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. Speaker, if there 
is one requisite to the preservation of 
our republican form of government it 
is the integrity of our electoral process, 

Taint or abuse that process and you 
will help to split asunder the bedrock 
which supports our most cherished in- 
stitutions. 

By and large we have had honest elec- 
tions. This fact is attributable, how- 
ever, to the basic probity of the Ameri- 
can people and to the personal integri- 
ty of most candidates rather than to 
Federal laws governing campaign con- 
tributions and expenditures—for these 
are so loosely drawn as to permit, if not 
encourage, deception, and dishonesty. 

It is not my purpose to catalog here 
all of the shortcomings and inherent 
weaknesses of these statutes for the 
American people as well as Members of 
Congress know and are rightly con- 
cerned about them. 

I do, however, have a proposal which 
in my judgment would eliminate cer- 
tain basic weaknesses and advance us 
in some degree at least in the direction 
of a higher political morality. Of this 
proposal I shall speak later and in some 
detail. 

No one familiar with them can deny 
that modern political campaigns are 
extremely expensive or that campaign 
contributions are necessary. The costs 
involved in radio, television, and all the 
other essentials of a campaign simply 
cannot be assumed by most candidates. 

Unless we adhere to the ugly and out- 
worn creed that one’s pocketbook should 
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be the key to his political success we are 
forced to recognize the need for cam- 
paign contributions. 

However, the character and nature of 
such contributions is a matter for genu- 
ine public concern. It would be ideal 
of course if all who made political con- 
tributions were motivated either by a 
desire to espouse a philosophy of govern- 
ment or because of admiration and re- 
spect for the qualities and abilities of 
individual candidates. 

But if we are to be realistic we should 
recognize that until we become a society 
of altruists some contributions are going 
to be made on a purely quid pro quo basis 
and it is with this that we must be pri- 
marily concerned. 

A Senator or Member of the House 
owes his election to the suffrage of his 
constituents. By them and by his con- 
science he is called to answer for his 
word and acts. This has been the design 
of our political fabric for over 150 years. 

However, certain influences have tend- 
ed to alter that pattern. Not content 
with limiting their representation in 
Congress to Senators and Members of 
the House from their own State, as the 
Constitution intended, they have partic- 
ipated, directly or indirectly, in the 
choice and election of candidates in 
nearby and distant States. 

In many instances these influences 
have been well intentioned and have not 
been motivated by any thought of specific 
advantages which might accrue to them. 
In others, however, a willingness to ex- 
change coin for the promise or in the 
hope that a candidate would advance or 
protect their own special interests has 
been clearly evident. 

The latter cannot be justifieé on any 
grounds and with respect to the former 
it is my sincere conviction that citizens 
of one State should not be permitted to 
influence the nomination or election of 
candidates in another State. 

Neither do I believe that an individual 
or group should have the right to make 
political contributions through a second 
party. For not only does this conceal 
the identity of the real contributor, it 
also affords an opportunity for circum- 
venting the statutory limitations relat- 
ing to such contributions. 

It is for these and other reasons that 
I have introduced a bill to amend some 
of the laws relating to political contribu- 
tions and expenditures. This is not a 
cure-all but it appears to me to be more 
practical and realistic in its approach to 
certain major aspects of the question 
than are some other proposals presently 
being considered. 

This proposal would prohibit any per- 
son from making a political contribu- 
tion to or on behalf of any candidate 
seeking nomination or election outside 
the contributor’s own State for the office 
of United States Senator or Representa- 
tive in Congress. The same prohibition 
would apply with respect to candidates 
for office of presidential elector in States 
other than that of the contributor. 
There would be no prohibition, however, 
against contributing to presidential and 
vice presidential candidates since the 
proposal specifically permits contribu- 
tions to or on behalf of candidates with 
respect to which elections are conducted 
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within the State in which the person 
making the contribution resides. 

Although under the electoral college 
system of choosing the President and 
Vice President, the voters throughout the 
States do not vote directly for the Presi- 
dent but rather vote for electors, the 
office of President is an office with re- 
spect to which elections are conducted 
within, say, every State. Hence the can- 
didates for office of President and Vice 
President would be the only candidates 
for Federal office to whom a person could 
make a contribution other than to the 
candidates for Senator and Representa- 
tive from his own State. 

Likewise the proposal would prohibit 
various committees formed but not asso- 
ciated with one of our national parties 
throughout the country from making 
contributions to influence the nomina- 
tion or election of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in States other than where the 
committee is located. There, of course, 
would be no prohibition against activities 
of a local organized committee in a State 
making contributions so long as its ac- 
tivities are confined to elections within 
the State and are in conformity with the 
provisions of existing law. 

My proposal would exempt National, 
State, and local committees which are 
adjuncts of a national political party 
from the prohibitions against interstate 
political donations. This exemption can 
be fully justified for several reasons. 

First, no national political party or- 
ganization or any adjunct thereof con- 
tributes financially or otherwise to those 
seeking the party nominations in the 
several States. 

Moreover, this would result in a more 
extensive channeling of campaign funds 
through legitimate political committees. 
Such committees are required under the 
law to file reports of their contributions 
and expenditures while other committees 
professing to be educational and non- 
political in nature sometimes do not con- 
sider themselves so obligated. 

Who gave it“ is a question often asked 
with respect to campaign money and all 
too frequently unanswered. The sec- 
ond major feature of my proposal would 
make it a violation of law for any person 
to make a political contribution out of 
funds made available to him for that 
purpose without disclosing at the time 
the contribution is made the name of the 
person who made such funds so available. 

Recent events which transpired in con- 
nection with the natural gas bill indicate 
the great need for such a provision in 
order to protect candidates for Federal 
office as well as the public at large. 

The “who gave it” provision will be 
applicable to contributions made to na- 
tional political parties and adjuncts 
thereof, but will not apply to contribu- 
tions made by them. The House com- 
mittee having jurisdiction over this pro- 
posal may, after study, conclude that this 
exemption should be further extended to 
cover other groups and organizations, 

An important ethical question facing 
the American people today involves the 
financing of political campaigns. I sin- 
cerely believe that the proposal which I 
have outlined will partially answer this 
important question. ~ 
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Iam sorry the House rules will not per- 
mit me to include at this point the text 
of provisions of existing law which would 
be amended by various provisions of my 
bill accompanied by new matter under- 
scored for emphasis. 

Any Member of the House who so de- 
sires may obtain this in mimeographed 
form from my office. 


ONE-YEAR EXTENSION OF THE EX- 
ISTING CORPORATE NORMAL TAX 
RATE 


Mr. COOPER, from the Committee on 
Ways and Means, reported the bill (H. R. 
9166) to provide a l-year extension of 
the existing corporate normal tax rate 
and of certain excise-tax rates (Rept. 
No. 1860), which was read a first and 
second time, and, together with the ac- 
companying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union and ordered to be printed. 


EQUAL PAY FOR COMPARABLE WORK 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, today I am introducing a bill to 
prohibit discrimination on account of 
sex in the payment of wages by em- 
ployers having employees engaged in 
commerce or in the production of goods 
for commerce. Similar bills were in- 
troduced earlier this week in the Senate 
by the Honorable Irvine Ives, of New 
York, and in the House by the Honor- 
able CARROLL Kearns, of Pennsylvania. 

As many of you know, I have been 
working on “equal pay” legislation for 
many years. But this year there is a 
renewed emphasis on this subject. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower in his state of the 
Union message stated: 

Legislation to apply the principle of equal 
pay for equal work without discrimination 
because of sex is a matter of simple justice. 


The bill I am introducing today is de- 
signed to carry out this recommendation 
of the President, 

From my experience in this field—and 
I introduced my first equal pay bill in 
January 1954 after an extensive nation- 
wide survey of expert opinion—this bill 
seems the most realistic and practical 
way to approach the problem. 

It is eminently fair and will be of great 
benefit to all concerned: employees— 
both men and women, employers, and 
the general consumers. 

This legislation could: 

First, eliminate many labor disputes 
caused by discriminatory wage prac- 
tices—a benefit that should be of special 
interest to employers. 

Second, lessen unfair competition 
among employers. Many employers are 
now paying women equal rates with men, 
through their own choice or because of 
State equal pay laws. These employers 
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are now at a disadvantage when trying 
to compete with employers who pay 
women less. 

Third, raise living standards of all 
workers and their dependents. 

Fourth, contribute to maximum labor 
force efficiency and flexibility. 

Fifth, increase the prestige of the 
United States among the nations of the 
world. 

Sixth, but above all else, grant justice 
to women workers who represent about 
a third of the Nation’s labor force. 

This legislation should gain the sup- 
port of both parties, since both the Re- 
publican and Democratic Parties have 
had equal pay planks in their platforms 
for many years. I am hoping also that 
it will get the full support of the Na- 
tional Equal Pay Committee, and organi- 
zations, representing women labor, and 
civic groups which are devoted to the 
principle of equal pay for women. 

Let me set forth briefly the provisions 
of my bill, the overall purpose of which 
is to provide a means within the scope 
of the Federal regulatory power to elim- 
inate discrimination in wage rates based 
on sex where men and women are per- 
forming comparable work for the same 
employers, 

Briefly, this bill 

First. Authorizes the Secretary of La- 
bor to determine standards to measure 
work of a comparable nature, prescrib2 
rules and regulations, make investiga- 
tions regarding compliance with the act, 
issue subpenas, and restrain violations. 

Second. Provides that employers who 
violate the act shall be liable for wages 
for which an employee is deprived and 
for not more than an additional equal 
amount as liquidated damages. 

Third. Permits employees to bring suit 
to recover any wages deprived of by rea- 
son of such discrimination, or authorizes 
the Secretary of Labor to bring suit in 
behalf of such employee or employees: 

Fourth. Requires employers to post 
copy of act or official poster explaining 
its provisions in each place of employ- 
ment where act applies. 

Fifth. Makes it unlawful to discharge 
or discriminate against any employee 
assisting in the enforcement of the act. 

Sixth. Provides that United States 
district courts will have jurisdiction to 
restrain violations of the act. 

Although 16 States and the Territory 
of Alaska have adopted equal pay laws, 
experience has shown that the limited 
orbit of these State laws cannot right a 
wrong that is nationwide in its extent. 
Today, practically all American business 
and industry touches on interstate com- 
merce. As very few businesses or indus- 
tries operate on a strictly intrastate 
basis, broad, uniform, countrywide legis- 
lation would seem to be needed. 

It is my hope, Mr. Speaker, that the 
Committee on Education and Labor and 
the House of Representatives will take 
action on this legislation without delay. 


THE GALLUP POLL 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I note the 
current exuberance of the Republican 
Party is reflected in Dr. George Gallup’s 
poll on the relative standing of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Governor Steven- 
son. I fact, I doubt the poll would have 
shown much greater optimism for the 
Republican cause had it been taken by 
the Republican National Committee. 

Before the readers get completely car- 


Tied away, however, Mr. Speaker, may I 


respectfully refer to an earlier poll, at 
one time a respected poll, conducted by 
the Literary Digest. That organization 
predicted a Republican victory in 1936, 
when that party actually carried only 
two States. In a little more than a year 
the Literary Digest was out of business. 

Dr. Gallup does not count the votes of 
the American people. He only guesses 
at them. His guesses have not hereto- 
fore been infallible. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MARTIN. For the information 
of the House, will the gentleman tell us 
what the poll is about, and what it shows 
as between the two candidates? 

Mr. SIKES. I am sure the gentleman 
has read the poll and is familiar with it. 

Mr. MARTIN. However, some people 
may not have read it. 


SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 
BENSON 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
noticed a story in the New York Times 
of recent date to the effect that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, Mr. Benson, had 
called in some Members of Congress and 
offered to raise the support price of cot- 
ton if they would vote against the 90- 
percent plan and support his flexible 
plan. 

May I point out that there are laws on 
the statute books against any employee 
of the Federal Government, and that 
includes cabinet members, offering any 
Member of Congress anything for his 
vote. That law carries a penalty clause. 
I suggest that that report would be a 
proper subject for investigation by the 
Committee on the Judiciary with a view. 
towards impeachment if it is true. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MARTIN. I would suggest that 
the gentleman send the names of the 
men who he thinks have been influenced 
by the offer of additional revenue for 
cotton to the proper authorities. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I will send the 
article. 
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Mr. MARTIN. Send the names, not 
the article. 
Mr. HAYS of Ohio. It has the names 
in it. 
Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
J yield to the gen- 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio, 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. PRICE. I do not believe the gen- 
tleman stated they were influenced. He 
said the Secretary attempted to influence 
them, 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. That is right, at- 
tempted; and an attempt is just as much 
a violation of the law as if he succeeds. 


REVISION OF CORRUPT PRACTICES 
ACT 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
‘for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I observed 
this morning that we are already warm- 
ing up for the campaign. I think this 
is an appropriate time to suggest that 
we do something this year about revis- 
ing our Corrupt Practices Act—the 
ground rules governing Federal elec- 
tions. It has not been changed since 
1925, as all of you gentlemen know, and 
it is really meaningless as far as regu- 
lation of our elections is concerned. 
Too, it is an election code which is whol- 
ly outmoded and takes no account of 
the impact of radio and television on 
present-day campaigning. 

On the Senate side, the majority and 
minority leaders, Senator Jonnson and 
Senator KNow.anp, and 63 other Mem- 
bers of the Senate have joined in co- 
sponsoring a bipartisan bill to modernize 
our Corrupt Practices Act. I introduced 
this bipartisan bill on the House side 
last week—H. R. 9668. And last year 
I sponsored an earlier measure—H. R. 
3139—that has almost identical pro- 
visions. 

I hope the House bill this year will not 
be neglectful, and that if our brethren on 
the Senate side act we, too, will act to 
modernize our election rules so that we 
can have a good, clean, hard-fought 
campaign this fall. 


NATIONAL HOLIDAY ON PRESIDEN- 
TIAL ELECTION DAY 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, with all 
these remarks about the coming cam- 
paign, I would like to inform my col- 
leagues that I am about to drop into the 
hopper a resolution providing that the 
day on which the presidential election is 
held shall be a legal holiday. I do that 
after having some reaction to an earlier 
resolution providing that Inauguration 
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Day be a legal holiday. Some of this re- 
action has been that “we would be de- 
lighted to celebrate the inauguration but 
we would like to have time off from work 
to be sure to vote in the election.“ 

With that in mind I am offering this 
resolution so that every American citi- 
zen will find time to participate in the 
coming presidential election. I hope my 
colleagues will respond with help before 
the Committee on the Judiciary in get- 
ting this bill passed. 

Mr. AYRES. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SADLAK, I yield. 

Mr. AYRES. In connection with the 
election and in answer to the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Sixes] I do not think 
he should be too concerned about the 
polls going on. Having been wrong in 
1952, he is likely to be just as wrong in 
1956, but I am quite certain that Gallup 
will prove to be correct in the present 
prognostication. 

Mr. SADLAK. I thank the gentleman 
for his observation and I join in his 
prognostication. 


SUSPENSION OF THE RULES 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be in order on 
Tuesday for the Speaker to recognize the 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means to move to suspend the rules and 
consider the bill H. R. 9166. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


Is there 


PRIME MINISTER OF IRELAND 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time to announce to the membership 
that on Thursday next, March 15, the 
Prime Minister of Ireland will be the 
guest of the House. 


GENERAL AGREEMENTS ON TRADES 
AND TARIFFS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. BAILEY] 
is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, over the 
past 2 or 3 weeks I have, through the 
medium of special orders, placed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp a complete ex- 
planation of the general agreement on 
trades and tariffs and the proposed new 
organization known as the Organization 
for Trade Cooperation. I still have one 
of the articles before the series is com- 
pleted, which I desire to place in the 
Recorp today. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to include in the special order of today 
my brief before the Ways and Means 
Committee of yesterday objecting to 
H. R. 5550, which would take the United 
States definitely into the general agree- 
ment on tariffs and trades. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, GATT 
the international General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade—is the present culmi- 
nation of the State Department’s trade- 
agreements program. Dramatic figures 
are often cited to demonstrate the sup- 
posed success of this program in opening 
foreign markets to American producers, 
The facts behind the figures discredit 
this claim. 

An astonishing survey, showing select- 
ed figures for exports in 1937, before the 
trade-agreements program was well un- 
der way, and in 1953, 16 years and two 
wars later, was recently prepared for the 
House Ways and Means Committee. It 
appears as appendix C to that commit- 
tee’s recent report on H. R. 1, the bill ex- 
tending the Trade Agreements Act for 
3 more years, It cites, as evidence of 
success of the trade-agreements pro- 
gram, an increase of 7,500 percent in 
exports to Iceland, 1,800 percent to 
Austria, 1,000 percent to Venezuela, and 
so on. 

Many other forces, however, vastly 
more important than the trade-agree- 
ments program, were at work during this 
period. Indeed, read in the light of these 
other developments, the figures show 
that trade agreements had little or noth- 
ing to do with changes in the value of 
United States exports. They reveal in- 
stead that the trade-agreements pro- 
gram has been accompanied by a sub- 
stantial net decline in exports to key 
markets like Great Britain. 

First. Change in value of the dollar: 
The figures refer only to the dollar value 
of exports. Between 1937 and 1953, 
however, the purchasing power of the 
dollar dropped by 40 percent—National 
Industrial Conference Board, Consum- 
er's Prices, 1914-53. Thus discounted, 
for example, the value of exports to the 
United Kingdom dropped from $579 mil- 
lion in 1937 to $418 million in 1953. Yet 
the survey, comparing 1937 and 1953 
dollars as equal, reported an increase of 
20.5 percent. 

Exports to three other countries cited 
in the survey also, when measured in 
standard dollars, show a net decline. 
These are: Argentina, from $94 million 
to $63 million; New Zealand, from $23 
million to $19 million; Sweden, from $64 
million to $61 million. 

Second. Rise in gross national prod- 
uct: Gross national product, expressed 
in standard dollars—1939 equals 100— 
rose from $87 billion in 1937 to $200 bil- 
lion in 1953, an increase of approxi- 
mately 125 percent, Measured likewise 
in standard dollars, exports to 10 of the 
countries cited in the survey, while 
showing some increase, lagged behind 
this increase in gross national product. 

These are: Australia, from $73 million 
to $80 million, or plus only 10 percent; 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg and dependencies, reported to- 
gether, from $245 million to $382 million, 
or plus only 69 percent; Denmark, from 
$17 to $23 million, or plus only 35 per- 
cent; Finland, from $12 million to $13 
million, or plus less than 9 percent; 
France and dependencies, from $174 mil- 
lion to $235 million, or plus only 36 per- 
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cent; Germany, from $122 to $209 mil- 
lion, or plus only 73 percent; Norway, 
from $22 million to $39 million, or plus 
only 80 percent; and Union of South 
Africa, from $88 million to $124 million, 
or plus only 81 percent. 

Third. Foreign aid: Where there was 
any real increase in exports it was in 
most instances financed not by trade but 
by the American taxpayer. 

Thus, in the case of Iceland, the prize 
7,500-percent example, the United States 
has spent $160 million on Iceland's eco- 
nomic infrastructure, and pledged $200 
million more for a naval base—C. L. 
Sulzberger, New York Times, August 3, 
1955. No wonder United States exports 
to Iceland jumped from $174,000 in 1937 
to $13 million—$7.8 million in standard 
dollars—in 1953. 

To trace the precise connection be- 
tween American aid and the change in 
the value of exports, country by country, 
taking into account the declining value 
of the dollar each year, would be a pro- 
digious statistical undertaking. But 
total grants and loans to countries listed 
in the survey amounted to at least $35 
billion by the end of 1953. This money 
could, in the last analysis, be spent for 
nothing but goods and services from the 
United States. It was an enormously 
more potent factor in stimulating ex- 
ports than any passing concessions in 
tariff rates wrung out of these countries 
by trade agreement negotiations. 

Fourth. Basic economic change: The 
survey shows an increase of 1,000 percent 
in exports to Venezuela, from $46 million 
in 1937 to $510 million—$306 million in 
standard dollars—in 1953. But the fact 
that during this period Venezuela devel- 
oped a flood of oil, most of which was soid 
in the United States, is ignored. Yet the 
dollars earned by this oil, not the State 
Department's trade agreement program, 
truly explain the increase in purchases 
from the United States. 

Even more astonishing are the specific 
commodity examples cited. These are 
so-called concession items—that is, items 
for which the United States is supposed 
to have received a concession in the tariff 
rates of the other country. In each case, 
presumably because of the concession, 
United States exports to the country in 
question show a big jump. 

It turns out, however, that (a) meas- 
ured in standard dollars the jump is not 
so big. For example, the survey reports 
an increase in the value of automobiles 
exported to Iran from $2.9 in 1937 to $3.2 
million in 1953. This increase, not par- 
ticularly impressive to begin with, drops 
to a decrease of $1 million when meas- 
ured in standard dollars—$3.2 million 
1953 dollars were worth only $1.9 1937 
dollars; (b) in many cases, the conces- 
‘sion was, at best, simply a promise not 
to raise the existing rate, and in some 
cases actually represented an increase 
over existing or just previous rates. 

Example 1: The survey cites an in- 
crease in exports of raw cotton to Austria 
from $36,000 in 1937 to $12,465,000 in 
1953. But in both 1937 and 1953 raw cot- 
ton was on Austria’s free list. Basic 
economic and political factors, including 
foreign aid, account for the change, not 
any so-called concession obtained by the 
State Department. 
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Example 2: The survey cites an in- 
crease in exports of leaf tobacco to Den- 
mark from $670,000 in 1937 to $7,412,000 
in 1953. But the only concession ob- 
tained by the State Department in nego- 
tiations with Denmark was a binding of 
the existing rate, 2.30 crowns per kilo. 
Exports apparently just increased on 
their own, with the help of foreign aid. 

Example 3: The survey cites increases 
in exports to France of raw cotton, from 
$44 million to $84 million; machine tools 
from $3.6 to $10.8 million; and oranges 
from $38,000 to $858,000. 

France presents an intriguing case. 
Raw cotton was on the free list both be- 
fore and after negotiations. Prior to 
negotiations the rate on machine tools 
was 14.4 percent, and on oranges 34.3 
percent. On the eve of negotiations, 
however, France raised these rates to 25 
and 40 percent respectively. Then, as 
the result of hard bargaining by the State 
Department, she dropped them back to 
approximately what they were before, a 
range of 6, 14, and 18 percent on machine 
tools, mostly 14 and 18 percent on the 
kinds exported by the United States, and 
35 percent on oranges, 25 percent in 
June, July, and August. 

And, regardless of the tariff rate, 
France also imposes strict quotas on im- 
ports of any kind from the United 
States, taking only those she wants and 
feels she can pay for at the particular. 

It is difficult to see in what respect the 
alleged concessions obtained by the State 
Department contributed to the results 
reported. The fact that by 1953 the 
United States had loaned or granted 
France some $5 billion in foreign aid af- 
fords a better explanation. 

Example 4: The survey cites an in- 
crease in exports of automobiles to Peru 
from $3.3 to $18.7 million. 

Prior to negotiations the peruvian rates 
on automobiles ranged from 4 percent on 
those valued at not more than $700 to 
12 percent on those valued above $3,400. 
Like France, however, Peru raised her 
rates on the eve of negotiations. After 
negotiations the State Department re- 
ported: 

Most United States medium priced auto- 
mobiles were made dutiable at 5 to 8 percent 
(assessed on CIF value) and, in addition, 
were to be made subject to the additional 
duty which was bound at 14.5 percent of the 
CIF value. Total duty charges will thus 
range from 19.5 to 22.5 percent. 


A concession? 

By contrast there are numerous cases 
in which the State Department has ob- 
tained a substantial real concession and, 
instead of increasing, exports have 
dropped. 

Example A: In 1937 the United States 
exported $1.7 million worth of passenger 
cars to Norway. The Norwegian rate on 
passenger cars was then 50 percent. By 
GATT negotiations the rate was reduced 
to 30 percent. Result: export of passen- 
ger cars from the United States to Nor- 
way in 1953 amounted to only $1 mil- 
lion, worth about $600,000 in 1937 dollars. 

Example B: In 1937 the United States 
exported $5.7 million worth of canned 
salmon to the United Kingdom. The 
United Kingdom rate on canned salmon 
was then 10 percent. By GATT nego- 
tiations the rate was cut in half, to 5 
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percent. Result: exports of canned 
salmon from the United States to the 
United Kingdom in 1953 amounted to 
ies worth about $2,200 in 1937 dol- 
ars. 

Usually omitted from the story of the 
trade-agreements program is the curi- 
ous chapter concerning the course of 
negotiations with Mexico, a next-door 
neighbor: 

The Mexican agreement was signed 
December 23, 1942. Our exports to Mex- 
ico were then running at about $150 
million per year. By 1947 they had risen 
to more than $600 million per year. In 
that year, however, Mexico withdrew all 
concessions. During the next 2 years, 
while we were trying to work out a set- 
tlement, exports dropped to around $500 
million per year. Then, on December 31, 
1950, we gave up and terminated the 
agreement. In 1951 exports climbed to 
$713 million, and each year since have 
run around $650 million. 

By these examples it is obvious that 
connection between the trade-agree- 
ment program and the volume of United 
States exports is thin indeed. There is 
simply no neat “cause and effect” re- 
lationship of the kind consistently 
claimed or implied in free-trade speeches 
and publications. 

The truth is that the State Department 
is struggling with economic forces too 
powerful for the free trade tools it has 
chosen to use. 

Where United States exports have 
grown they have grown regardless of, not 
because of, concessions obtained by the 
State Department. 

Approximately one-third of our ex- 
ports are still financed by the American 
taxpayer. Even with this massive aid 
exports in 1953 amounted to only 4.34 
percent of gross national product, com- 
pared to 3.7 percent in 1937. Deducting 
military and mutual security shipments, 
the 1953 figure drops to 3.4 percent— 
three-tenths of one percent less than in 
1937. Even this remainder includes 
many items directly or indirectly as- 
sisted by subsidies, grants, and loans. 

No concession obtained by the State 
Department has relieved our biggest 
trade headache—how to dispose of the 
$7 billion worth of farm surpluses pres- 
ently held by the Government. 

Under GATT, in exchange for these 
so-called concessions, the State Depart- 
ment has granted deep cuts in United 
States tariffs. More than 200 leading 
business, farm, and labor organizations 
have testified, before Congress and var- 
ious Government agencies, that these 
cuts are already hurting American pro- 
ducers. Competition by Japanese manu- 
facturers paying wages only a fraction 
of the United States scale has, for exam- 
ple, played a large part in the recent loss 
of 200,000 jobs in the American textile 
industry. r 

Now the State Department has an- 
nounced that it intends to negotiate 
1,000 further cuts, with 25 nations, be- 
ginning early in 1956. It has also asked 
Congress, by a bill styled H. R. 5550, to 
approve participation by the United 
States in the Organization for Trade Co- 
operation, GATT’s policing arm. If this 
bill passes it will in effect confirm and 
freeze all the tuts granted to date, plus 
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any new cuts granted in the coming 1,000 
item negotiations. OTC will be spe- 
cifically charged to see that the United 
States does nothing to impair such con- 
cessions. 

It is claimed that GATT in return is 
helping expand United States exports. 
But, as demonstrated above, the figures 
cited in support of this claim do not hold 
water. There is little evidence that 
GATT has or can, or is truly disposed to, 
expand United States exports. 

H. R. 5550 
(Testimony of Representative CLEVELAND 

Bamey, of West Virginia, before the House 

Committee on Ways and Means, March 7, 

1956) 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I made a request of you for time to 
make a statement on H. R. 5550 because it is 
the most important trade legislation that 
has come before you in many years. Not 
even the Trade Agreements Act itself was 
as important as the present bill. Let me 
tell you why. 

If the present bill passes you may as well 
disband as a committee that considers tariff 
and trade legislation. There will be little or 
nothing left for you to consider. The State 
Department will be in charge and you and all 
of Congress will be on the sidelines. 

I am not speaking facetiously when I say 
this; nor do I seek to reflect upon the chair- 
man of this committee, for whose sincerity 
and integrity I have the highest regard. He 
has introduced H. R. 5550 but I know that 
he will not regard anything that I intend to 
say as haying personal implications of any 
kind. 

It happens that my district and my State 
have several industries that are affected di- 
rectly and vitally by import competition. 
Therefore we are sensitive to tariff and trade 
legislation. The district represented by the 
distinguished chairman has little or no in- 
dustry that is vulnerable to import competi- 
tion. 

It is a little like the person who does not 
appreciate the cost of medical attention and 
hospitalization until it strikes home. That 
too has happened to me; and I can see the 
difference in my feeling before and after. 

Certain products produced in West Vir- 
ginia, such as coal, pottery, glassware, tex- 
tiles, toy marbles, spring clothespins, and 
chemicals, have long faced import competi- 
tion in greater or lesser degree. Some of the 
competition has been severe and crippling to 
these industries, has led to distressful unem- 
ployment and to shrinking industrial activity. 
The question of imports is to us not an 
academic one, It is as vivid as a toothache 
and as real as physical illness. It is not 
something far away, something that we 
merely read about or that can be shrugged 
off. It is right at home and it is an ines- 
capable part of our responsibility to deal 
with it. 

The people who elected me have the right 
to look to me to help solve these problems. 
This is because they cannot solve them by 
themselves, There is nothing they can do 
about the cheapness of imports that come 
from other parts of the world. This is a 
matter for Congress. Congress is the logical 
branch of the Government to look after 
matters of this kind; and the framers of 
the Constitution thought so too, 

That is why they placed the responsibility 
of regulating our foreign commerce squarely 
on the shoulders of Congress. They did not 
give this power to the executive for reasons 
that have made themselves very clear in 
recent years. Both the power and the re- 
sponsibility of regulating foreign commerce 
belong to Congress and not the executive 
branch of the Government. Let us not 
forget that. 
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Members of Congress are elected every 2 
years. It is the branch of the Government 
that is closest to the people and most re- 
sponsive to their needs and their problems. 
The regulation of foreign commerce is some- 
thing that is important to many of the 
people back home. The character of that 
regulation affects them. It affects their in- 
come, their employment and their future. 
Therefore they want to keep this regulation 
in the hands of that part of the Government 
that is most responsive to the sentiment of 
the people; and that is Congress; and, to 
repeat, that is where the Constitution wisely 
lodged this power. 

In recent years we have seen this power 
of Congress slip away and I say to you that if 
United States membership in the Organiza- 
tion for Trade Cooperation is approved, as 
provided in this bill, our authority will have 
been thrown away by ourselves and we will 
have broken faith with our constituents. 
This we must not do. 

Let me tell you more specifically what this 
bill means. 

Together with several other Members, I 
have introduced a general import quota bill. 
If H. R. 5550 should pass, Congress itself 
would be saying that the import quota bill 
must not be passed because it would be a 
violation of our international obligations as 
negotiated by the State Department under 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
or GATT. 

Approval of H. R. 5550 would be the same 
as a blank check to the Department of State 
and to the international secretariat sitting 
in Geneva, telling them both to go ahead 
and do as they please. Congress will have 
abdicated. It need then ask no further ques- 
tions for it would not be able to answer 
questions coming from the people in the 
home districts. 

The State Department, operating under an 
approved OTC, need not bother to report back 
to Congress at any time. It could offer 
amendments to the existing GATT, or accept 
amendments offered by other countries, to 
enlarge its power, to admit new countries, 
including Communist satellites or Russia 
herself—and there would be nothing that 
Congress could do about it. Article XXX of 
GATT provides the machinery. OTC would 
then administer the amended agreement 
without further ado. 

Already the State Department has so com- 
pletely forgotten the constitutional power of 
Congress that it has made agreements cut- 
ting us out of our power. It has agreed, as 
already stated, not to establish or maintain 
import quotas in the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade; and it has agreed to re- 
move those that we have on dairy products, 
raw cotton, peanuts, wheat, wheat flour, 
sugar, and any others now in existence. 

It has agreed that no subsidies on farm 
products will be used to expand our foreign 
market for farm crops beyond our historical 
share. It has bound numerous tariff rates 
against an increase and has promised to put 
no tariff on many free list items. In doing 
this it has spoken for Congress into the in- 
definite future. Regardless of what might 
happen in elections, the will of any new 
Congress is already recorded in the agree- 
ment. It is bound; it is frozen; it is spoken 
for. 

In my judgment the State Department 
should be called to account, sharply and un- 
mistakably, to explain such highhanded 
action. The Department has no shadow of 
a right to throw such international road- 
blocks across the path of Congress; and I 
may add that Congress itself has been remiss 
in allowing such steps to be taken by the 
Department. 

The principal reason has been that the 
State Department is under no instructions 
to report to Congress what it does in these 
international conferences where it acts be- 
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hind closed doors and in secrecy. It has 
been allowed to make agreements without 
submitting them to Congress; and it has 
gone hog wild. 

Only after a lapse of time after any new 
conference does it become apparent what 
further handcuffs have been forged for Con- 
gress. In my estimation the record of the 
State Department in its contempt of Con- 
gress in this area of its activity is black 
indeed. That the Congress has stood for 
such contempt is itself almost incredible. 
I can only say that the full realization of 
what has happened had not fully dawned 
upon us until in one direction after another 
we ran into the Department’s private en- 
closures fenced off by the State Department 
and then heavily posted against trespass by 
representatives of the people, 

I had always thought that Congress was 
free to legislate its will in any field of its 
competence; and that no such field could 
be abridged or preempted. Any Congress, 
I was sure, could repeal any law on the 
statute books if it no longer suited the ma- 
jority of the members; or could amend any 
law previously passed or leave it alone, or 
it could pass any new laws that in its 
judgment fell within the limits of the Con- 
stitution. 

That has all been changed by our busy 
and busybody internationalists in the State 
Department—those economists who know 
better than you or I what is good for West 
Virginia, Massachusetts, Ohio, Kansas, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Oklahoma, Texas, California, 
or Wyoming. No longer are the representa- 
tives from these States, or of any other of the 
48 States, free to legislate according to the 
needs of the people back home. 

No. We must ask the State Department: 
May we pass a law? Please tell us whether 
it would violate one of the agreements that 
you have made in Geneva since 1948? 

I goes without saying, the State Depart- 
ment people are much smarter than we are. 
They don't have to go back to their districts 
to be elected every 2 years. Some of them 
have been administering the trade-agree- 
ments program for years without having to 
bother about what anyone on the outside 
thinks. All the State Department bureau- 
crat in the tariff and trade field has to know 
is what is best for all the people; and he 
has no difficulty knowing that. It comes 
right out of his head. He just talks it over 
with his colleagues, listens to the professors 
and the prophets of internationalism and 
he is all set. He can back you and me 
right off the map—as indeed he has done. 

How much longer are we who are elected 
to look after the affairs of the people as 
they are affected by tariffs and trade, going 
to stand for this State Department usurpa- 
tion? They have used the very power that 
we have delegated to them under the Trade 
Agreements Act to stop us from legislating. 
That is not only preposterous, it is intoler- 
able. And here we are asked in H. R. 5550 to 
confirm this intolerable situation. Instead 
of that we should be considering a resolution 
to inquire into the methods by which the 
State Department has used its trade agree- 
ments power to destroy the powers of Con- 
gress. I may say that I intend to introduce 
such legislation in the near future. 

In my judgment the matter is so serious, 
the State Department has gone so far with- 
out authority and is so hellbent to go still 
farther, that we must call a halt and set 
things straight. A department that has 
conducted itself as has the State Depart- 
ment in its grasp for power cannot be 
trusted another year or two with the power 
it now has over tariffs and trade. Far from 
giving it further power as proposed under 
this bill, we should see to it that Congress 
regains its own authority. Then we can 
look our constituents in the eye once again 
as their representatives, instead of shrinking 
from them as political eunuchs. 
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Every member of this committee knows 
that the State Department did not come here 
with this bill for the purpose of continuing 
merely as they have in the past, although 
that was bad enough. They have come back 
to the well this time for what they regard 
as the last time. They want to be confirmed 
in the exercise of full power to make trade 
agreements, abolish import quotas, remove 
subsidies, kill the Buy American Act, the 
50-50 Cargo Act and whatever in their minds 
will please our competitors overseas. They 
do not want us looking over their shoulders. 
They want to be placed in a position to be 
able to forget Congress once for all. 

That is what this bill means and I hope 
that you will meet it with the overwhelming 
defeat that it deserves. 

Thank you for your kind attention. 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
What reaction did the gentleman receive 
at the hands of the Committee on Ways 
and Means? 

Mr. BAILEY. Much more favorable 
reaction than I have received in any of 
the several years I have been before that 
committee. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Then 
the gentleman is confident he is going to 
be successful? 

Mr. BAILEY. I told the gentlemen if 
they did not keep that resolution in the 
Ways and Means Committee, we would 
see to it that it rested very definitely in a 
pigeonhole over in the Senate Finance 
Committee. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
know the gentleman has done a great 
deal in trying to improve the trade prac- 
tices for this country. 

Mr. BAILEY. I thank the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. She has 
been quite helpful. $ 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FLOOD. The gentleman is aware 
with reference to the Middle: East that 
every time they are ready to bury the 
hatchet they strike oil with a resulting 
complication of the problems of peace. 
The gentleman, coming from a coal dis- 
trict or from an area where they have 
soft coal, can comment, I am sure, on 
the quota problem with reference to the 
importation of residual oil from Vene- 
zuela. Here again we have the oil prob- 
lem dictating the relationships between 
nations, and how the executive, by ad- 
ministrative action, flies in the face of 
whatever the Congress does on quotas or 
anything else. I think the gentleman is 
particularly well aware of the residual 
fuel oil imports from Venezuela. 

Mr. BAILEY. And I assume the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania is referring to the situation that 
has developed now in Saudi Arabia 
where American oil companies have the 
concessions and where we have a setup 
along with the Anglo-British oil com- 
panies, a world cartel to control the dis- 
tribution of oil. I am sure that is what 
he has in mind, and it is a serious com- 
plication. We are getting down to a 
question of dollar diplomacy now. 

Mr. FLOOD. There was a time when 
you would spread oil upon troubled wa- 
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ters. The reverse now seems to be true. 
The waters are not troubled until you 
spread oil on them. 

Mr. BAILEY. I will say to the gentle- 
man that we are already having oil 
spread over this country, and it is coming 
at the rate of about 740,000 barrels a 
day, most of it from Venezuela, to take 
the market away from our fuels in West 
Virginia, particularly our soft coal 
market. 


PETITION TO ASSURE VOTE ON H. R. 
11, HELPS SMALL AND INDEPEND- 
ENT BUSINESS, AT THIS SESSION 
OF CONGRESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Doyte). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PATMAN] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, when 
there is an unusual delay in getting con- 
sideration of a bill before a standing 
committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, there is a way to force an early 
vote on the bill, provided such a vote 
is desired by 218, or a majority, of the 
Members of the House. It is an ortho- 
dox parliamentary method of proceed- 
ing to be used in order to get early con- 
sideration of a bill or resolution. 

H. R. 11 was introduced January 5, 
1955, the Ist day of the 84th Congress. 
PETITION READY MONDAY, MARCH 12, 1956, FOR 

SIGNATURES 


Since the Committee on the Judiciary 
has not to date granted a hearing on 
the bill and has set it down for April 
18-20 for a hearing before a subcom- 
mittee, which I believe is too late for 
effective action at this session of Con- 
gress, those of us who are authors of 
this proposal are filing a petition under 
the rules to force consideration. The 
petition will be available for signatures 
of the Members of the House Monday, 
March 12, 1956. 

Clause 4, rule XXVII, of the rules of 
the House of Representatives, is as 
follows: 

CALENDAR OF Motions To DISCHARGE 
COMMITTEES 

4. A Member may present to the Clerk a 
motion in writing to discharge a committee 
from the consideration of a public bill or 
resolution which has been referred to it 30 
days prior thereto (but only 1 motion may 
be presented for each bill or resolution). 
Under this rule it shall also be in order for 
a Member to file a motion to discharge the 
Committee on Rules from further consider- 
ation of any resolution. providing either a 
special order of business, or a special rule 
for the consideration of any public bill or res- 
olution favorably reported by a standing 
committee, or a special rule for the consid- 
eration of a public bill or resolution which 
has remained in a standing committee 30 or 
more days without action: Provided, That 
said resolution from which it is moved to 
discharge the Committee on Rules has been 
referred to that committee at least 7 days 
prior to the filing of the motion to discharge. 
The motion shall be placed in the custody of 
the Clerk who shall arrange some convenient 
place for the signature of Members. A sig- 
nature may be withdrawn by a Member in 
writing at any time before the motion is 
entered on the Journal. When a majority of 
the total membership of the House shall have 
signed the motion, it shall be entered on the 
Journal, printed with the signatures thereto 
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in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and referred 
to the Calendar of Motions To Discharge 
Committees. 

On the second and fourth Mondays of each 
month, except during the last 6 days of any 
session of Congress, immediately after the 
approval of the Journal, any Member who has 
signed a motion to discharge which has been 
on the calendar at least 7 days prior thereto, 
and seeks recognition, shall be recognized 
for the purpose of calling up the motion, 
and the House shall proceed to its consid- 
eration in the manner herein provided with- 
out intervening motion except one motion 
to adjourn. Recognition for the motions 
shall be in the order in which they have been 
entered on the Journal. 

When any motion under this rule shall be 
called up, the bill or resolution shall be read 
by title only. After 20 minutes’ debate, one- 
half in favor of the proposition and one-half 
in opposition thereto, the House shall pro- 
ceed to vote on the motion to discharge. 
If the motion prevails to discharge the 
Committee on Rules from any resolu- 
tion pending before the committee, the 
House shall immediately vote on the 
adoption of said resolution, the Speaker not 
entertaining any dilatory or other interven- 
ing motion except one motion to adjourn, 
and, if said resolution is adopted, then the 
House shall immediately proceed to its execu- 
tion. If the motion prevails to discharge 
one of the standing committees of the House 
from any public bill or resolution pending 
before the committee, it shall then be in or- 
der for any Member who signed the motion to 
move that the House proceed to the imme- 
diate consideration of such bill or resolution 
(such motion not being debatable), and such 
motion is hereby made of high privilege; and 
if shall be decided in the affirmative, the 
bill shall be immediately considered under 
the general rules of the House, and if un- 
finished before adjournment of the day on 
which it is called up, it shall remain the 
unfinished business until it is fully disposed 
of. Should the House by vote decide against 
the immediate consideration of such bill or 
resolution, it shall be referred to its proper 
calendar and be entitled to the same rights 
and privileges that it would have had, had the 
committee to which it was referred duly re- 
ported same to the House for its considera- 
tion: Provided, That when any perfected mo- 
tion to discharge a committee from the con- 
sideration of any public bill or resolution has 
once been acted upon by the House it shall 
not be in order to entertain during the same 
session of Congress any other motion for the 
discharge from that committee of said meas- 
ure, or from any other committee of any 
other bill or resolution substantially the 
same, relating in substance to or dealing 
with the same subject matter, or from the 
Committee on Rules of a resolution providing 
a special order of business for the consid- 
eration of any other such bill or resolution, 
in order that such action by the House on a 
motion to discharge shall be res adjudicata 
for the remainder of that session: Provided 
jurther, That if before any one motion to 
discharge a committee has been acted upon 
by the House there are on the Calendar of 
Motions To Discharge Committees other mo- 
tions to discharge committees from the con- 
sideration of bills or resolutions substantially 
the same, relating in substance to or deal- 
ing with the same subject matter after the 
House shall have acted on one motion to dis- 
charge the remaining said motions shall be 
stricken from the Calendar of Motions To 
Discharge Committees and not acted on dur- 
ing the remainder of that session of Con- 
gress. 

CERTAIN RULES CONCERNING SIGNATURES 

Members of the House cannot sign the 
petition except when the House is in 
session. The petition cannot be carried 
around to the Members. The Clerk of 
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the House will have charge of the pe- 
tition, which will be made available to 
any Member while the House is in ses- 
sion for signature, upon the request of 
the Member. 

The petition is not available for pub- 
lication until it has received 218 signa- 
tures and has been printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. However, each 
Member signing the petition is at liberty 
to advise anyone of his action and also 
advise his number on the petition. In 
this way, it is usually known at all times 
who has signed the petition. 

After the petition has been signed by 
218 Members, it can be called up by any 
Member signing it on the next second or 
fourth Monday of the month after it has 
been on file 7 days before such second or 
fourth Monday. As stated in the rule, 
this does not apply the last 6 days in the 
session. 

It is therefore important and impera- 
tive that the signatures be obtained as 
quickly as possible. 

BELIEVE EFFORTS WILL BE SUCCESSFUL 


During the last 10 Congresses, 293 
petitions to discharge committees have 
been filed. Twenty-seven of these peti- 
tions were completely signed up by the 
required number of Members. In a 
number of instances, after a petition re- 
ceived a very substantial number of sign- 
ers, the committee holding the bill re- 
ported it to the House for action. The 
sponsors receiving consideration had no 
incentive to further pursue the petition 
course. The discharge petition route 
for consideration is the hard way of get- 
ting consideration of a bill, but it is one 
effective way if a majority of the Mem- 
bers desire a bill considered. In view 
of the great and widespread interest in 
H. R. 11 I believe we will secure the 218 
signatures. 

This bill, H. R. 11, is strongly opposed 
by certain big, national chainstore cor- 
porations. These concerns want secret 
discounts and rebates that their small 
and independent competitors across the 
street do not receive. This bill is an 
amendment to the equality of opportu- 
nity law, known as the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act. It permits businesses, whether 
small or large, to buy from manufactur- 
ers and suppliers under the same terms 
and conditions. The law permits a dif- 
ferent price to a concern that buys in 
such a quantity that there is a justifiable 
difference in price in the cost of manu- 
facture, sale, or delivery. This law does 
not apply to sales made by a retail store. 
Such sales are within the State and not 
subject tothe law. This law only applies 
to interstate commerce. It says in ef- 
fect that a seller-manufacturer or sup- 
plier, is not compelled to select a retail 
dealer as his agent to distribute goods, 
wares, and merchandise, but having se- 
lected small concerns and big concerns 
as distributors, the seller must treat 
them fairly and not discriminate against 
either. through secret discounts or 
rebates. 

This bill has the unanimous endorse- 
ment of all genuine organizations and 
associations representing small and in- 
dependent businesses affected by its pro- 
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visions. All such organizations want 
H. R. 11 to become a law. 

On February 28, I introduced H. R. 
414, This provides for moving that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill 
H. R. 11. It has remained on file with 
the Committee on Rules seven legislative 
days, including today. 

House Resolution calls for 2 hours of 
general debate on the bill. This bill is of 
urgent and vital importance to every one 
of the almost 4 million small businesses 
in the United States. The issue which 
the bill presents is a simple issue how- 
ever, and we can explore ever facet of it 
in 2 hours of general debate. Most of 
the Members of the House, I think, are 
fully informed on H. R. 11, and what it 
would do, but I would like to explain 
again what the issue is and precisely 
what H. R. 11 is designed to do. 

IN 1936 CONGRESS GAVE SMALL BUSINESS A 
CHANCE 


How did this matter arise? In 1936, 
the Congress passed and the President 
signed a bill which has become known as 
the Robinson-Patman Act. This was an 
amendment to our antitrust laws which 
was intended to strengthen those laws. 
The act placed certain restraints on 
the practice of price discrimination, It 
had long been recognized what the ef- 
fects of price discriminations are. 
Where manufacturers or other whole- 
salers discriminate in their prices, the 
result is that the big sellers destroy the 
smaller competing sellers, without re- 
spect to efficiency or other merits. Like- 
wise, where the sellers discriminate in 
their prices big buyers get the unearned 
benefits of the discriminations and put 
the smaller competing buyers out of 
business. These are the results of the 
discriminations whether or not the 
sellers or the buyers deliberately in- 
tended any unfair destruction of their 
smaller competitors. 

Therefore in 1936 we tightened the 
law on this practice of price discrimina- 
tion. It has been a wonderful boon to 
small business. It has brought about 
real competition because it has gone a 
long way toward making competition a 
contest of efficiency rather than a con- 
test in which the biggest contestant in- 
evitably destroys the smaller contest- 
ants. 

SINCE 1953 SMALL BUSINESS HAS NOT BEEN 

CONSIDERED——-MINORITY OPINION OF SUPREME 

COURT INJURES SMALL BUSINESS 


In the spring of 1951 however, the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
rendered a decision which created a 
huge loophole in the Robinson-Patman 
Act. ‘That was the Court’s divided 
opinion in the Standard Oil (Indiana) 
case. The Court divided 5 to 3; really 
5 to 4 since one Justice who disqualified 
himself had written the opinion in 
favor of this law in the lower court. 
In this opinion the Court made an ob- 
vious mistake in interpreting the act 
and it rendered an opinion which 
largely nullifies what we did when we 
passed the Robinson-Patman Act. 
That opinion is still controlling today— 
the mistake has not been corrected. 
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REPUBLICAN-CONTROLLED CONGRESS 


As soon as the meaning of the Stand- 
ard Oil decision became clear, small busi- 
ness was greatly alarmed, and justly so. 
Small-business firms all over the United 
States looked forward and expected the 
83d Congress which met January 3, 1953, 
to correct the Court’s mistake. They 
wrote, they wired, and they spoke to 
their Senators and Representatives. I 
know this, because many of these small- 
business men told me, and they sent me 
many copies of their letters and tele- 
grams, Early in the Ist session of the 
83d Congress I introduced H. R. 5848 
to correct the mistake of the Standard 
Oil decision. That bill was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. No 
hearings were ever held and the bill was 
not reported. 

DEMOCRATIC-CONTROLLED CONGRESS 


When the Democratic-controlled 84th 
Congress was elected, small business 
again expected action. They expected 
that even if the 84th Congress took no 
new steps to protect small business, it 
would at least move expeditiously to re- 
store its previous protection. 

Again small business all over the 
United States wrote, wired and spoke 
to their Members of Congress, urging 
prompt action to restore the anti-price- 
discrimination law. 

On the opening day of the 84th Con- 
gress January 5, 1955, I again introduced 
a bill to close the loophole created by 
the Standard Oil (Indiana) opinion. 
This bill is H. R. 11. Members of the 
House joined me as cosponsors, and 3 
Members introduced identical bills. 

H. R. 11 was likewise referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. Although 
14 months have passed no hearings on 
the bill have yet been held by that com- 
mittee. It is now clear moreover, that 
the Committee on the Judiciary cannot 
now proceed in its seasoned way to hold 
hearings, and make a report, in time to 
give the House an opportunity to vote 
on this bill during the present session 
of Congress. 

Now this is how matters stand. 

NOT A PARTISAN LAW 


The Robinson-Patman Act is not a 
partisan law. When this act was passed 
it had overwhelming support from both 
sides of the aisle. The bill passed the 
House by a vote of 290 to 16, and it 
passed the Senate unanimously. 

After the Supreme Court in the di- 
vided opinion knocked a loophole in the 
act, the Committee on the Judiciary in 
the Republican-controlled 83d Congress 
failed to give the House an opportunity 
to vote on closing that loophole. 

SCORES BETWEEN REPUBLICANS AND DEMOCRATS 
EVEN 


During the present 84th Congress, the 
Committee on the Judiciary has failed 
to give the House an opportunity to vote 
on closing that loophole. It cannot be 
said therefore, that there is any partisan 
issue here. On this vital matter, the 
record of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary under Republican leadership in the 
83d Congress is precisely the same as 
under Democratic leadership in the 84th 
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Congress. The scores are even—neither 
side has treated small business fairly 
on this matter. 


MORE THAN 50 JOINT AUTHORS 


I intend, therefore, in cooperation with 
more than 50 of my colleagues who are 
joint authors of H. R. 11 to use the par- 
liamentary safeguards which are avail- 
able for giving the House an opportunity 
to vote on this issue. I will present it as 
a bipartisan issue and I know that small 
business will receive bipartisan support, 
which is as it should be. 

WHAT H. R. 11 DOES 


H. R. 11 presents no new issues. 
There are no angles or side issues that 
have not been exhaustively studied over 
and over again by congressional com- 
mittees and debated repeatedly on the 
floors of both Houses, in connection with 
all the so-called basing-point bills which 
have been considered since 1948. 

BASING POINTS NOT INVOLVED 


I here and now assure the Members, 
however, that H. R. 11 in no way changes 
the present law as it relates to basing 
points; and it would in no way change 
any past Court decisions on basing points 
or other delivered-price systems. 


NOT PRICE FIXING 


This bill has not the slightest interest 
in price-fixing systems. It has one pur- 
pose and one purpose only, which is to 
protect small business from abuse of 
price discrimination and thus give small 
business a more equal chance to com- 
pete. This is what we thought we did 
when we amended the Clayton Act in 
1936. Section 2 (a) of that act, as 
amended, makes it unlawful for a seller 
“to discriminate in price between dif- 
ferent purchasers of commodities of like 
grade and quality where the effect of 
such discrimination may be substan- 
tially to lessen competition or tend to 
create a monopoly in any line of com- 
merce, or injure, destroy, or prevent 
competition.” 

That language is plain enough, and it 
provided a great protection to small 
business, up until the Court’s decision in 
1951. In the Standard Oil (Indiana) 
decision, however, the Court construed 
the section 2 (b) defense, which is the 
so-called good-faith defense, in such a 
way as to render the law largely a nul- 
lity. The Court declared that the so- 
called good-faith defense justifies price 
discriminations, irrespective of the ef- 
fects of those discriminations. 

This may seem absurd, but what the 
Court precisely held is that a seller is 
justified in resorting to a practice which 
is condemned by statute, when the prac- 
tice is followed to meet the competition 
of a competitor who does not resort to 
the unlawful practice. In plain words, 
the Court declared, in effect, that one 
seller’s lawful behavior justifies a com- 
petitor’s unlawful behavior. Obviously, 
this ruling renders a part of the law a 
nullity. 

All H. R. 11 says then, is simply this. 
If the effect of a price discrimination 
“may be substantially to lessen competi- 
tion or tend to create a monopoly” then 
the discrimination is illegal. That 
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settles the matter without further quali- 
fication except, of course, the other qual- 
ifications which are already provided in 
the law. There are other qualifications, 
of course, which are good and which we 
would not want to change. For ex- 
ample, there is a qualification with ref- 
erence to costs. If the seller has a cost 
savings in supplying one buyer as against 
a competing buyer, then the seller is per- 
fectly free to discriminate between the 
two buyers to the extent of the cost sav- 
ings. We do not want to change that. 
If big buyers bring about any efficiencies 
in the economic system, then we want 
the big buyers to have the full advantage 
of those efficiencies. 

Now so that there is no misunder- 
standing about the meaning of H. R. 11, 
I would like to repeat here the questions 
which have frequently been asked about 
the effects of H. R. 11, and set out direct 
simple answers to these questions. 

First. Question: Does H. R. 11 make 
all price discriminations illegal? 

Answer: No. The law is not concerned 
about small or inconsequential matters. 
H. R. 11 would make illegal only those 
price discriminations which substan- 
tially lessen competition or tend to cre- 
ate a monopoly. It is difficult to under- 
stand how anybody could be in favor of 
allowing big business to abuse its power 
to destroy small business to the extent 
that competition is substantially less- 
ened. 

Moreover, justifications for certain 
price discriminations are affirmatively 
permitted in the law. For example, dis- 
criminations which are justified by a 
seller's differences in costs are permitted 
without qualification. 

Second. Question: Does H. R. 11 pro- 
hibit retailers from putting on sales? 

Answer: No. There are several rea- 
sons for this. In the first place, the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act has never regulated 
prices, and it would not regulate prices 
under H. R. 11. The retailer, whole- 
saler, manufacturer, or anybody else can 
change his prices as often as he wants 
to, just so long as the changes made from 
time to time are not a cloak for con- 
cealing the seller’s intention and practice 
of favoring particular buyers. 

In the second place, the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act applies only to sellers who are 
in interstate commerce—in other words 
the big corporations. Very few retailers 
are in interstate commerce. 

Third. Question: Would H. R. 11 cre- 
ate a brokerage monopoly? 

Answer: H. R. 11 would in no way af- 
fect the brokerage provision of the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act. This provision is 
contained in section 2 (c) of the act. 
H. R. 11 amends subsection 2 (b) of the 
act, 

The so-called brokerage monopoly 
which is said to have been created by the 
Robinson-Patman Act is precisely like 
the grass-cutting monopoly which grass- 
cutters have. Anybody can enter the 
business at any time and share in the 
monopoly. 

There is nothing in the Robinson- 
Patman Act which prohibits a seller from 
selling through a broker to some buyers 
and, at the same time, selling direct to 
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competing buyers and pocketing the 
brokerage fee. The Robinson-Patman 
Act does, however, prohibit the seller 
from discriminating in price among buy- 
ers—under the circumstances I have al- 
ready mentioned—and the act thus pro- 
hibits the seller from giving the buyer a 
brokerage fee for purchases made for the 
buyer’s account. 

Fourth. Question: How would H. R. 
11 affect the quantity limit rule in the 
rubber tire case? 

Answer: H. R. 11 will in no way affect 
the quantity limit rule in the rubber tire 
case, nor will it in any way affect any 
quantity limit proceeding which may 
arise under the Robinson-Patman Act in 
the future. The issue with which H. R. 
11 deals is in no way related to the 
powers which have been granted to the 
Federal Trade Commission to issue 
quantity limit rules, under certain cir- 
cumstances, in subsection 2 (a) of the 
act. 

TRIPLE DAMAGES MAY BE COLLECTED 

Fifth. Question: Will H. R. 11 com- 
pel the Federal Trade Commission to 
enforce the Robinson-Patman Act? 

Answer: No. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission will not be compelled to enforce 
the Robinson-Patman Act, but H. R. 11 
will give the FTC the power to protect 
small business against the unwarranted 
abuse of big-business powers, if it wishes 
to provide such protection. Moreover, 
while the present Federal Trade Com- 
mission—or at least a majority of the 
Federal Trade Commission—has shown 
itself consistently unsympathetic to the 
Robinson-Patman Act, and has been 
making decisions which eniarge the loop- 
hole created by the Court’s opirion in the 
Standard Oil (Indiana) case, small busi- 
ness is not entirely dependent upon the 
Federal Trade Commission for enforce- 
ment. Small business has rights under 
the law which are enforceable in the 
courts. As in the case of all the other 
antitrust laws, a small-business man, 
and any other businessman, can go to 
court and prove that the law has been 
violated, prove that he has been injured 
by the violation, prove the amount of the 
injury he has sustained, and, upon suc- 
cessful proof, collect damages amounting 
to threefold the amount of the injury 
sustained. 

SMALL BUSINESS WANTS A SHOWDOWN 


Now let me tell you how small business 
feels about H. R. 11. 

Early last month, I was requested by a 
large number of small business organiza- 
tions, and other organizations which 
have been active in supporting small 
business, to attend a joint meeting to 
discuss the things which small business 
needs and wants from this Congress. 
The meeting was held on February 7. 
When the time came for these organiza- 
tions to state what they would like to 
have from the 84th Congress, the rep- 
resentatives of these organizations all 
said the same thing. They said that 
there are many things that small busi- 
ness needs and wants, and that there 
are several pieces of legislation which 
they strongly recommend. But they said 
that just to make things simple, they are 
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going to score the record of this Con- 
gress on one bill and one bill only. 
That bill is H. R. 11. 

Allow me to read you the names of 
these organizations: 

National Association of Retail Druggists 
representing 40,000 independent druggists. 

National Association of Retail Grocers rep- 
resenting 65,000 retail grocers. 

National Association of Wholesale Grocers 
representing 2,000 wholesale grocery firms. 

National Food Brokers Association repre- 
senting 1,700 food brokers. 

National Congress of Petroleum Retailers 
representing 35,000 retail gasoline dealers. 

National Association of Independent Tire 
Dealers representing 8,000 retail tire dealers 
and tire retreaders. 

United States Fresh Fruit & Vegetable 
Association representing 2,800 wholesale dis- 
tributors of fresh fruits and vegetables. 

National Council of Agricultural 
whose membership is comprised of 3 million 
farmers. 

The National Farmers Union with 700,000 
members. 

The International Association of Machin- 
ists with 700,000 members. 


In addition, two other prominent or- 
ganizations, although they could not be 
present at the mecting, have consistent- 
ly urged and worked for the passage of 
H. R. 11. They are clearly on record as 
urging its passage. These are the United 
Auto Workers, AFL-CIO, and a very 
splendid small-business organization, 
the National Federation of Independent 
Businesses whom we all know through 
Mr. George Burger. 

COMPETITION IS ESSENTIAL TO POLITICAL 
FREEDOM 


Now why should we pass H. R. 11? 

The reason is not merely that it would 
please and help every small business in 
the United States. There is another 
more fundamental reason. It goes not 
just to small business, or to all business, 
but the very practical and real question 
of how as a whole, society shall be or- 
ganized. It is particularly for the pro- 
tection of the consumers. 

As we all know, there are several ways 
in which a society can be organized. 
Ours was organized originally, and our 
political institutions are built on the 
concept, of a system of free competitive 
enterprise. The historians have pointed 
out that it was no coincidence that the 
Declaration of Independence and Adam 
Smith’s Wealth of Nations both ap- 
peared in 1776, Both struck a blow for 
freedom, one on the political side and 
one on the economic side. The two were 
inseparable then and they are insepara- 
ble now. Without economic freedom 
there can be no political freedom. There 
can neither be economic freedom nor 
political freedom without competition. 
There can be a free, competitive enter- 
prise system; but there can be no free- 
enterprise system without competition. 
It is that essential element of competi- 
tion which allocates resources into one 
use or another and makes the automatic 
decision as to what kind of jobs people 
will work at. When competition deter- 
mines these things, then the determina- 
tions are made automatically and by 
democratic processes. When we have 
competition the cash register in the 
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market place tallies up consumers’ votes 
for the kinds of goods and services they 
want and determines how the Nation's 
resources—including the human re- 
sources—shall be employed. Without 
competition these things must be de- 
cided arbitrarily by the State. 

We must therefore preserve such com- 
petition as we have left—even if we do 
not try to strengthen it. 

Competition is no foreign “ism.” It is 
an idea which is peculiar to the United 
States of America, insofar as any real 
attempt to put the idea in practice goes. 
But the people of this country learned 
a long time ago that competition is no 
natural state of affairs. What we com- 
monly call “monopoly” is the natural 
condition, as the history of every civil- 
ized country shows. Actually, “oligop- 
oly” is a more exact term. Rarely will 
you find in the history of any country 
that a single individual or a single co- 
hesive group owned all the wealth of the 
country. The more usual pattern has 
been that substantially all of the wealth 
has gravitated into the hands of a few 
powerful groups—feudal lords, merchant 
princes, or what-have-you—leaving the 
great masses of the people owning only 
meager personal belongings. 

Competition is an artificial state. It 
can be maintained only by affirmative 
laws. We learned that a long time ago. 
A number of business practices were 
universally recognized as defeating com- 
petition, and were condemned by com- 
mon law, long before passage of the 
Sherman Act, Cornering markets, con- 
spiracies to boycott or to fix prices are 
ancient examples of such practices. 
Then we have had legislation to main- 
tain competition. We have had the 
Sherman Act condemning sin in general 
and we have had the Clayton Antitrust 
Act with various amendments condemn- 
ing certain specific sins. 

PRICE DISCRIMINATION IS THE EVIL TO BE 

STOPPED 

Price discrimination is a practice of 
more recent vintage. Farmers and trad- 
ers in farm products never discriminated 
in the prices for the simple reason that 
it was never practical to do so, in the 
traders’ self-interest. ‘There were too 
many sellers for any one trader to have 
a monopoly market to exploit while wag- 
ing a price war in another market. Nor 
was price discrimination a common 
practice among early traders in manu- 
factured goods. It has been only in re- 
cent decades that, as business became 
concentrated in a relatively few firms, 
and in firms of greatly unequal size, that 
the practice has become a general prob- 
lem. Under these conditions a big firm 
selling in many markets where there is 
little or no competition finds it entirely 
practical to cut prices in one particular 
market, to keep out a would-be compet- 
itor, to destroy a local competitor, or to 
force him to raise his price. Such sell- 
ers also find it in their self-interest to 
charge all the general run of buyers a 
high price, and cut prices only to the 
powerful buyer who threatens to create 
a new source of supply. 

The practical question the House will 
have to face then, is this: Are we going 
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to tolerate abuses of power by which big 
business destroys small business? 


CANNOT TOLERATE ABUSE OF POWER 


If competition is to work, then cer- 
tainly the inefficient firms must be 
squeezed out. But, when we tolerate 
abuse of power, it is not the inefficient 
that are being squeezed out—for effi- 
ciency is not the test of survival. The 
test is bigness; the big will always win 
and the small will always lose. f 

This is one of the main reasons for 
the great wave of corporate mergers and 
consolidations which is going on today. 
We are allowing small business to be 
destroyed while we fiddle with bills to 
require merging companies to make a 
report and increase appropriations for 
the Federal Trade Commission so that 
it can hire more people to file the reports. 

I believe that the almost 4 million 
small businesses in the United States are 
fully worthy of 2 hours of the House's 
time to debate a simple but fundamental 
problem which is threatening the con- 
tinued existence of small business, I 
believe that most of the Members will 
agree with me. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Srxes, to postpone the special or- 
der granted him for today until Thurs- 
day of next week. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. Gross and to include extraneous 
matier. 

Mr. HILL and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Roprno and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. O'Hara of Illinois (at the request 
of Mr. FLOOD). 

Mr. Stirn of Mississippi (at the re- 
quest of Mr. FI oOD) in connection with a 
speech made yesterday by Mr. GRANT. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 12 o’clock and 44 minutes p. m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, March 12, 1956, at 
12 o' clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


1615. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a 
letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting the quarterly report of the 
Maritime Administration of this Depart- 
ment on the activities and transactions 
of the Administration under the Mer- 
chant Ship Sales Act of 1946, from Oc- 
tober 1 through December 31, 1955, pur- 
suant to section 13 of the Merchant Ship 
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Sales Act of 1946, was taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. COOPER: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H. R. 9166. A bill to provide a 
1-year extension of the existing corporate 
normal-tax rate and of certain excise-tax 
rates; without amendment (Rept. No. 1860). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida: Committee on 
Armed Services. H. R. 3744. A bill to amend 
an act of July 1, 1947, to grant military leave 
of absence with pay to classified substitute 
clerks in the field service of the Post Office 
Department; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1861). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BROOKS of Loulsiana: Committee on 
Armed Services. H. R. 4437. A bill relating 
to withholding for State employee retirement 
system purposes, on the compensation of cer- 
tain civilian employees of the National Guard 
and the Air National Guard; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1862). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. BROOES of Louisiana: Committee on 
Armed Services. H. R. 7646. A bill to au- 
thorize the Secretaries of the military de- 
partments, and the Secretary of the Treasury 
with respect to the Coast Guard, to incur ex- 
penses incident to the representation of 
their personnel before judicial tribunals and 
administrative agencies of any foreign na- 
tion; with amendment (Rept, No. 1863). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union, 

Mr. COLMER: Committee on Rules, House 
Resolution 422. Resolution for considera- 
tion of S. 1271, an act to authorize the ap- 
pointment in a civilian position in the D2- 
partment of Justice of Brig. Gen. Edwin B. 
Howard, United States Army, retired, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1864). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. COLMER: Committee on Rules, House 
Resolution 423. Resolution for considera- 
tion of S. 1272, an act to authorize the ap- 
pointment in a civilian position in the De- 
partment of Justice of Maj. Gen. Frank H. 
Partridge, United States Army, retired, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1865). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. THORNBERRY: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 376. Resolution to au- 
thorize the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
to investigate and study appeals for char- 
itable contributions made in the name of the 
American veteran; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1866). Referred to the House 
Calendar, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BEAMER: 

H. R. 9836. A bill to provide for the regu- 
lation of the interstate transportation of 
migrant farmworkers; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON: 

H. R. 9837. A bill to prohibit discrimina- 
tion on account of sex in the payment of 
wages by employers having employees en- 
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gaged in commerce or in the production of 
goods for commerce, and to provide proce- 
dures for assisting employees in collecting 
wages lost by reason of any such discrimina- 
tion; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: 

H. R. 9838. A bill to authorize transfer of 
Officers of the Nurse Corps of the Regular 
Navy and Naval Reserve to the Medical Serv- 
ice Corps of the Navy, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. DENTON: 

H. R. 9839. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to provide increases 
in benefits, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. DORN of South Carolina: 

H. R. 9340. A bill to provide that in deter- 
mining annual income of a widow or child 
of a veteran for the purpose of establishing 
eligibility for pension, amounts spent in the 
year of death of the veteran for his burial 
shall be excluded from income for that year; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H. R. 9841. A bill to provide that in deter- 
mining eligibility of a widow or child of a 
deceased veteran for a pension the income 
limitations applicable to such widow or child 
shall be increased by $600 for the year in 
which the veteran’s death occurs; to the 
Committee on Veterans“ Affairs. 

By Mr. DOWDY: 

H. R. 9842. A bill to authorize the Post- 
master General to hold and detain mail for 
temporary periods in certain cases; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HILL: 

H. R. 9843. A bill to improve and simplify 
the credit facilities available to farmers, to 
amend the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant 
Act, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HOLTZMAN: 

H. R. 9844. A bill to grant a pension of 
$100 per month to all honorably discharged 
veterans of World War I who are 60 years of 
age; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. MACDONALD: 

H. R. 9845. A bill to amend the act of July 

$1, 1946, in order retroactively to advance 


in grade, time in grade, and compensation 


certain employees in the postal field service 

who are veterans of World War II; to the 

Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 
By Mr. MURRAY of Illinois: 

H. R. 9846. A bill declaring Good Friday 
in each year to be a legal public holiday; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PROUTY: 

H. R. 9847. A bill to prohibit persons from 
making campaign contributions to candi- 
dates for nomination or election to Federal 
office when the elections are held in States 
other than the State in which the person 
making the contribution resides, and to pro- 
hibit any person from making a campaign 
contribution from funds made available for 
that purpose by another person unless the 
identity of such other person is disclosed; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REES of Kansas: 

H. R. 9848. A bill to authorize the Post- 
master General to hold and detain mail for 
temporary periods in certain cases; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H. R. 9849. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to provide increases 
in benefits, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. RHODES of Arizona: 

H. R. 9850. A bill to provide for the utiliza- 
tion of the Colorado River development fund 
in the States of the lower division; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SEELY-BROWN: - 

H. R. 9851. A bill to amend the Internal 

Revenue Code of 1954 to establish new cor- 
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porate tax rates; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 
By Mr. SPENCE: 

H. R. 9852. A bill to extend the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, as amended, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey: 

H. R. 9853, A bill to amend title I of the 
National Housing Act to make permanently 
effective the authority to insure home im- 
provement loans thereunder, and to increase 
the maximum -permissible amounts and 
maturities of such loans; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, 

By Mr. YOUNG: 

H. R. 9854. A bill to repeal certain excise 
taxes, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BROYHILL: : 

H. R. 9855. A bill to designate the bridge to 
be constructed over the Potomac River in the 
vicinity of Jones Point, Va., as the “George 
Mason Memorial Bridge“; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H. J. Res. 576. Joint resolution to amend 
the joint resolution entitled “Joint resolu- 
tion to establish a commission for the cele- 
bration of the 200th anniversary of Alexander 
Hamilton,” approved August 20, 1954; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SADLAK: 

H. J. Res. 577. Joint resolution providing 
that the day on which the presidential elec- 
tion is held shall be a legal holiday; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. COOLEY: 

H. R. 9856. A bill authorizing exchange of 
land with the Powder Mill Development Co., 
Inc.; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. PROUTY: 

H. R. 9857. A bill for the relief of Yvonne 

Wong; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr, SHELLEY: 

H. R. 9858, A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Grace Pisciotta Barbera; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. UDALL: 

H. R. 9859. A bill for the relief of the Board 
of National Mission of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerks’ desk 
and referred as follows: 


628. By Mr. WILLIAMS of New York: Peti- 
tion of signers from Herkimer, Mohawk, Ilion, 
and Frankfort, N. Y., in support of H. R. 4627; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

629. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the exec- 
utive secretary, Associated Equipment Dis- 
tributors, Chicago, III., urging Congress to 
affirm its 1938 and 1949 determination that 
retail establishments be exempt and that re- 
tailing is local in character and has no mate- 
rial effect on interstate commerce by refusing 
to amend or alter the present retail exemp- 
tion afforded by section 13 (a) of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, etc.; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

630. Also, petition of the Clerk, Board of 
Supervisors, County of Westchester, White 
Plains, N. Y., requesting enactment of H. R. 
9332, or legislation similar to such bill; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Address by Hon. Joseph R. McCarthy, of 
Wisconsin, at For America Rally 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a speech de- 
livered by the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. McCartuy] at the For America 
rally held at Carnegie Hall in New York 
on February 22, 1956. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


My fellow Americans, as we come together 
tonight to honor the memory of George 
Washington, I cannot help but be reminded 
that America has always been blessed with 
great leaders in times of great trial, In the 
early days of our country a great general 
rose from the ranks of the people to lead 
his country in war, and thereafter pointed 
out the principles under which his country 
could live in peace, independence, and free- 
dom. We are similarly blessed in our time: 
another great general has come along, who 
has led us brilliantly in war, has eloquent- 
ly set forth the principles under which the 
independence and freedom of this country 
can be preserved, and has thus earned the 
undying affection and devotion of his coun- 
trymen. I refer, of course, to Gen, Douglas 
MacArthur. 

I choose to make General MacArthur the 
focal point of my remarks tonight because, 
on the one hand, he proves that America 


is still capable of producing men in the great 


tradition of George Washington: MacArthur 
is the contemporary Washington; on the 
other hand, MacArthur's present exile is elo- 
quent testimony to the fact that the reigning 
liberal bipartisan machine has also cast 
into exile the principles of national honor, 
national wisdom, and national freedom for 
which Washington stood. 

You may be sure that neither Douglas 
MacArthur, nor Washington, if the decision 
had been his, would have extended the hand 
of friendship to the Soviet Union as was done 
last summer at Geneva. MacArthur knows, 
without having to find out the hard way, that 
free men cannot make friends with tyrants 
and murderers without abetting the cause 
of tyranny and murder. 

And as we recall the bitter disgrace of 
Korea, we can say confidently that George 
Washington would have agreed with General 
MacArthur that American troops should not 
be committed to any war but an American 
war, fought under an American command— 
and that no assembly of foreign. diplomats, 
such as the United Nations, should be per- 
mitted to repudiate the tradition that in an 
American war there is no substitute for 
victory. 

General MacArthur’s most valuable serv- 
ice—and I do not overlook his splendid war 
leadership or his brilliant supervision of our 
occupation of Japan, or, of course, his talent 
for keeping the little man from Missouri in 
his place—General MacArthur’s most valu- 
able service has been to put our fight against 
world communism in its proper strategic 
perspective. 

General MacArthur has always insisted 
that the major present threat to the free 


world lies in the Communist attempt to 
conquer Asia. MacArthur knows that Com- 
munist strategy, from the day of Lenin to 
the present, has been to communize Asia 
as the first step in communizing the rest 
of the free world. 

MacArthur, along with other right-wing 
Republicans, has been called by our liberal, 
Europe-oriented press, an Asia-firster. We 
are for America first, as regards the ends we 
serve, but as regards political and military 
strategy, the liberals are quite right, We 
do not believe the main Communist threat 
is in Europe; we are Asia-firsters precisely for 
the reason that the Communists are Asia- 
firsters, too. 

General MacArthur has often said that to 
appreciate the effect of American policy on 
Asia, we must try to view our conduct 
through Asian eyes. As Asians see us, we are 
the world’s leader in the fight to stave off 
Communist expansion. We are therefore ex- 
pected to set the standard for maximum anti- 
communism; and the question I put to you 
tonight is: What kind of example have we 
set for the millions of Asiatics who we have 
been urging to become anti-Communists? 

At the risk of covering some old ground 
that is surely familiar to most of you, let us 
review America’s course on anticommunism, 
lesson by lesson, as it was taught to Asia; 
we thus may get a feel of the impact of our 
conduct upon our Asian pupils. 

Lesson 1, July, 1945. Japan has been 
driven to her knees, and asks to discuss 
terms of surrender. But, since Roosevelt 
has agreed that Communist Russia should 
enter the Far Eastern war, America turns a 
deaf ear to Japanese offers until the Red 
armies have had a chance to grab a share 
of the plunder. Thus, as the Asian people 
see it, our first display of anticommunism 
has us sacrificing some 250,000 lives—most 
of them Asiatics during the unnecessary 
atom-bombing of Japan—in order to permit 
the world's chief Communist power to gain 
a military foothold in north China. 

Lesson 2, September 1945: The war is over, 
and the Chinese people learn that 6 months 
earlier, at Yalta, America gave valuable por- 
tions of their country, if you please, to the 
Soviet Union. China, of course, had not 
been told that her territory was up for auc- 
tion; she had fought, as America’s stanchest 
friend, for eight agonizing years against the 
Japanese and the Communists, and probably 
expected a different kind of reward. 

Lesson 3, October 1945: The American 
Government agrees to let the Russians oc- 
cupy all of Korea north of the 38th Parallel. 
The Korean people thus wage a 35-year fight 
for independence, only to find that America 
has assigned half of their country to the 
Communist empire. 

Lesson 4, December 1945: The American 
Government instructs the Chinese people 
that the only way to keep America’s friend- 
ship is to take Communists into their gov- 
ernment, and George Marshall is sent to 
China to convey what amounts to an Ameri- 
can ultimatum to appease the Communists, 
or else. 

Lesson 5, January 1947: We make good on 
our ultimatum. The Chinese Government 
refuses to embrace Communists, so the Tru- 
man administration deliberately cuts off 
military aid to Chiang. Free China is then 
routed on the battlefield, a victim of her own 
overly stubborn anticommunism. 

Lesson 6, November 1950: American armies, 
fighting. in Korea, are attacked by Com- 
munist China. The American Government 
orders its military commanders not to bomb 
chinese bases and supply lines—eyen 
though American armies are in danger of 
destruction. The reason given: This might 
bring Red China into the war. Also we 


turn down Chiang Kal-shek's offer of 33,000 
troops to help fight our common enemy. 
Also the American fleet is ordered to pro- 
tect Red China against Nationalist raids on 
the mainland. So, as Asians see it, what 
started out as an American attempt to de- 
fend and liberate Korea, ends up an Ameri- 
can effort, at the expense of American and 
South Korean lives, to guarantee the terri- 
torial integrity of Communist China. 

Lesson 7, April 1951: General MacArthur 
is fired. The foremost symbol, in the eyes 
of Asiatics, of American strength and honor 
is summarily dismissed from his commands 
because he advocates winning an anti-Com- 
munist war. No American in history had 
ever enjoyed such universal Oriental respect. 
MacArthur stood for what Asiatics believed 
was good in America. When he went home, 
America's prestige went with him. 

Lesson 8, June 1953: The Korean fiasco 
ends with a humiliating armistice. The 
country is physically destroyed; but there 
is no victory. Other Asian countries are 
henceforth on notice of the consequences 
of resisting Communist aggression. 

Lesson 9, September 1953: The American 
people learn that hundreds. of American 
servicemen, who should have been released 
under the Korean armistice agreement, are 
still languishing in Communist concentra- 
tion camps. Asia watches to see what steps 
the most powerful nation on earth will 
take to rescue the young men who wear 
its uniform. And Asia sees the American 
Government commission a United Nations 
diplomat, to beg the Communists, over a spot 
of jasmine tea, to honor their obligations. 
Later, when 15 Americans are freed, Asians 
see the American Government conveniently 
forget that hundreds of prisoners are still 
unaccounted for. 

Lesson 10, April 1954: Indochina is Com- 
munism's next target. President Eisen- 
hower warns that if Indochina falls, all 
Southeast Asia will collapse “like falling 
dominoes"; the Vice President threatens to 
send troops; the Secretary of State promises 
“united action.” But Asia is learning fast 
that American anti-communism is long on 
words, but short on deeds. And sure enough, 
the American Government accedes to a deal 
by which half of Vietnam and 12 million 
human beings are clamped behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

Lesson 11, January 1955: Red China 
threatens the Tachen Islands, which are 
still held by Free China. The American 
Government orders Chiang Kai-shek to 
abandon the islands. 

Lesson 12, May 1955: Red China threatens 
Quemoy and the Matsus, which President 
Eisenhower has secretly promised to help 
defend. But the American Government re- 
fuses to make a public commitment, and 
Mr. Dulles finally announces the islands will 
be defended only if they are attacked in 
conjunction with an attack on Formosa. 
Asians believe the Communists will not 
make a joint attack—and thus fully expect 
America to back down again. 

Lesson 13, July 1955: The American Gov- 
ernment announces that any attempt by 
South Koreans to liberate the northern half 
of their country, or by South Vietnamese to 
liberate the northern half of their country, 
or by Free Chinese to liberate their country, 
will be regarded as an “aggressive war.” 
Asians thus learn that the United States 
will affirmatively oppose efforts to release 
enslaved countries from Communist tyranny. 

Lesson 14, July 1955: The President of the 
United States, at Geneva, proclaims to the 
world his belief that Communist leaders sin- 
cerely desire peace. Asians are thus author- 
itatively instructed to forget their fears 
about Communist aggression, 
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Lesson 15, December 1955: The American 
Government promotes the infamous “pack- 
age deal” for the admission of Communist 
satellites to the United Nations. President 
Eisenhower sends three personal m s to 
Chiang Kai-shek, demanding that Free China 
not veto the admission of a Soviet creature 
called Outer Mongolia, 

Lesson 16, February 1956: Asia learns that 
the American Government allows allies on 
its payroll to ship strategic war tools to 
Communist nations, including high-powered 
motors used in the development of hydrogen 
bombs. . 

Such is the example we have set. In such 
manner have we encouraged the Asian peo- 
ple to be anti-Communist. I ask you: Have 
we inspired them to fight for freedom, and 
encouraged them to resist Soviet expansion? 
Even more important, have we taught them 
that following America’s leadership pays off? 

I maintain that we have not taught anti- 
communism at all—that from Roosevelt, 
through Truman, to Eisenhower, we have 
taught the Asian people how to appease 
communism, how to retreat from commu- 
nism, how to sell out to communism—how to 
surrender to communism. 

So let us not be aghast when we hear of 
millions of Indians wildly cheering Khrush- 
chev and Bulganin—and when the loudest 
cheering occurs in a town being built with 
American money; for we are only seeing the 
harvest of the crop we planted. And I must 
add that more money will not change things. 
Handouts, my good friends, are no substi- 
tute for a foreign policy. A few more bil- 
lions won't keep Asia afloat; but some dis- 
plays of strength and determination and 
honor—and anticommunism—might. 

Let me now sketch briefly four ways in 
which we might rehabilitate the anti-Com- 
munist cause—especially with regard to Asia. 

Last fall, when 11 American filers were re- 
leased by the Communists, our Government 
apparently hoped the world would think 
American honor had at last been salvaged. 
But the world knows better. The world re- 
members that as late as last May, the Senate 
Subcommittee on Investigations reported, on 
the basis of questioning top State and De- 
fense Department officials, that 481 American 
prisoners-of-war were still unaccounted for 
and were believed to be in Chinese prisons. 
In November of 1954 the Communists an- 
nounced with great fanfare that they held 
15 American fliers. Last year, with great fan- 
fare, and by making who knows what conces- 
sions to the Reds, we obtained the release of 
the 15. Which leaves 466 American fighting 
men whom the mightiest Nation on earth is 
evidently not lifting a finger to protect. I 
can tell you that George Washington would 
never have tolerated such a betrayal of his 
troops. I can tell you that Douglas MacAr- 
thur would have done his duty. 

I say the world will never respect us— 
will never acknowledge us as a worthy leader 
in the anti-Communist cause—until it learns 
that when an American soldier goes over- 
seas, he packs on his shoulders the entire 
strength of the United States of America. 
The Nation owes the same duty to the soldier 
as the soldier owes to the Nation. 

I repeat what I have urged a hundred times 
before: that we put Red China in an eco- 
nomic straitjacket; that so long as Ameri- 
can boys remain in Communist prisons, we 
refuse to give a single cent of American 
money to nations that trade with Red 
China—in strategic supplies or otherwise. 

Which brings me to the subject of trade 
with the Iron Curtain countries. As I men- 
tioned earlier, one of the results of the Ge- 
neva “friendship meeting” is that we are now 
permitting our alleged allies to ship highly 
strategic war supplies to the Soviet Union. 
This policy, of course, affects the Far East, 
as well as other parts of the world, since 
Communist China gets what she needs from 
Communist Russia. Let me give you an idea 
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of the shocking revelations that were made to 
our subcommittee last week. We learned 
that, by Executive flat, the Soviet Union is 
now permitted to buy—and these are just a 
few examples—lead, zinc, aluminum, copper, 
machine tools, nickel, magnesium, railroad 
cars, electric generators, diesel engines, and 
steam turbines up to 60,000 kilowatts used for 
manufacture of atom and hydrogen bombs. 

In other words, the American people are 
being taxed to send money to England 80 
that England will be able to manufacture 
steam turbines which will be sold (at an 
English profit) to the Soviet Union for mak- 
ing Communist hydrogen bombs. I some- 
times wonder if we deserve to win this 


struggle. 

I suggest that you, my good friends, should 
bring pressure to bear on your Govern- 
ment—that you insist that American tax- 
payers be relieved of the obligation of help- 
ing to build a war machine that is designed 
to destroy them. 

The third thing we must do and do im- 
mediately is renew efforts to expose Commu- 
nist subversion. To give you an idea of 
the urgency of the problem, let me read a 
shocking passage from General MacArthur’s 
reply, in Life magazine, to Harry Truman. 

“What may well have triggered my re- 
moval was my recommendation, made in 
January shortly before my relief, that a 
treason trial be initiated to break up a spy 
ring responsible for the purloining of my top 
secret reports to Washington. My campaign 
plan, including those of the Eighth Army, 
were transmitted daily to Washington. Gen- 
eral Walker complained constantly to me 
that the enemy was receiving prior infor- 
mation of his movements. We could find no 
leaks in Korea or Japan. Then suddenly one 
of my dispatches concerning the order of 
battle was published in a Washington paper 
within a few hours of its receipt I insisted 
that those responsible be prosecuted in order 
that such subversive activity be stopped, but 
the case was never processed and I was short- 
ly relieved of my command. It was not until 
the recent exposure of the British spies, 
Burgess and Maclean, that the true facts 
began to unfold. These men with access to 
secret files were undoubtedly. links in the 
chain to our enemy in Korea through Peiping 
by way. of Moscow. I myself have long been 
convinced that Red China’s decision to com- 
mit its forces to the Korean peninsula was 
predicated upon assurances previously given 
through Moscow that such intervention 
would not precipitate retaliation against its 
attack bases.” 

Now if it is true—and we have it on the 
considered judgment of the most respected 
man in America today that it is true—that 
Communist spies in the State and Defense 
Departments knew of the political restric- 
tions on General MacArthur, and conveyed 
this information to Moscow and Peiping be- 
fore MacArthur received his orders, it fol- 
lows that our Government is at the mercy 
of traitors to an extent never before 
imagined. These traitors who, in General 
MacArthur’s judgment, caused the death of 
countless American boys, and caused us to 


“lose the Korean war, have not been exposed. 


The presumption, then, is they are still at 
large, in high posts of our Government, and 
are every day doing their bit to expedite 
the Communist conquest of the world. It is 
too much to suggest that these still-hidden 
traitors are partially responsible for our 
disastrous foreign policy? This situation 
requires an immediate and thorough con- 
gressional investigation of every Government 
official who had, or might have had, knowl- 
edge of General MacArthur’s orders. It 
might be an appropriate time to stop attack- 
ing those who would expose Communists in 
Government, and turn our attention to Com- 
munists in Government. 

Finally, and most important, we must re- 
shape the basic strategic concepts of our 
foreign policy. We must abandon the de- 
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fensive, and go on to the offensive. Coexist- 
ence with communism is neither possible 
nor honorable, nor desirable. 

Our long-term objective must be the 
eradication of Communism from the face of 
the earth. Our short-term objective must 
be to encourage free peoples—especially 
those in Asia with armed forces at their dis- 
posal—to attempt to liberate their Commu- 
nist-held homelands, The Free Chinese are 
willing and able to start liberating their 
homeland by guerrilla action and raids 
against the Chinese mainland. The South 
Koreans are willing and eager to attempt to 
liberate North Korea. The South Vietnamese 
are willing and eager to attempt to liberate 
North Vietnam. It absolutely beggars be- 
lief that the United States of America—the 
leading anti-Communist power in the 
world— should forbid assaults against the 
Communist empire. 

There is no guaranty that Asian wars of 
liberation will succeed. But the United 
States cannot afford to miss what may be our 
last opportunity to defeat communism with- 
out the commitment of American armed 
forces. The free Asiatic peoples want to 
fight. In justice to them, and in justice to 
the millions of American boys who will other- 
wise be called upon to sacrifice their lives in 
a total war against communism, we must 
permit our fighting allies, with our material 
and technical assistance, to carry the fight 
to the enemy. 

Anti-Communist words come easy, my 
good friends—as Harry can prove 
by pointing to his memoirs. But anti-Com- 
munist deeds present a sterner test—as Gen- 
eral MacArthur can prove by pointing to his 
scars. 

We are honoring our First President today 
because of the legacy of courage and honor 
and high principle that he has handed down 
to us. God willing, Amertca will be worthy 
of that legacy, and our children shall have 
similar cause to honor us. 


Announcement by Hon, John F. Kennedy, 
of Massachusetts, in Support of Nom- 
ination of Adlai Stevenson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a statement 
I made this morning. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

ANNOUNCEMENT BY SENATOR KENNEDY, MARCH 
8, 1956, IN SUPPORT OF NOMINATION OF ADLAI 
STEVENSON 
We are about to begin, commencing in 

New Hampshire next Tuesday, a series of 

primary contests in several key States which 

will influence greatly the choice of the con- 
vention for Democratic nominee this sum- 
mer, 

Massachusetts will have no such primary. 
I therefore feel that now, not later, is the 
appropriate time for many of us to speak 
out on the candidate of our choice. 

I supported Adlai Stevenson for the nom- 
ination in 1952. I shall support him again in 
1956. No other candidate in 1952 possessed 
his unique combination of qualifications for 
that most arduous of offices. In the inter- 
vening years his intelligence, farsightedness, 
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and temperate approach to difficult prob- 
lems have not diminished nor been matched 
by any other potential nominee, 

Consequently, Adlai Stevenson remains, 
in my opinion, the most outstanding choice 
for the Presidency in 1956, and he is the 
most deserving contender for the favor of the 
American people in November. 

Governor Stevenson, beholden to no group 
or section, belonging neither to a left wing 
nor a right wing, represents indeed the finest 
traditions of our party and Nation. He is 
well equipped to resolve the clash of opinions 
and interests which confront our Nation at 
home, and to deal successfully with the baf- 
fling problenrs abroad which have increased 
in intensity in recent months. Speaking for 
myself, I intend to exert every effort for his 
nomination at the convention and his elec- 

» tion next November. 


Tomorrow Is the 9th of March 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
it is a wholesome practice in sentiment 
to give observance to anniversary occa- 
sions. It is this practice of remembering 
the recurring birth anniversaries of 
members of a family that contributes so 
much to the weaving of the enduring 
affections of the home. We observe the 
anniversaries of the births of the great 
men of our own Nation and of the great 
champions of the rights of mankind 
whose field of service has chanced to be 
in foreign lands. From all of these we 
derive inspiration and from such ob- 
servances we are strengthened in spirit 
and in will the better to serve mankind 
in the generation of which we are a part. 

Tomorrow is the 9th of March and 
that was the day 100 years ago that my 
father was born. He has been gone from 
the activities of this life more than three 
decades, but I have never ceased to feel 
his presence. It was he, joining his 
counsels with those of my mother, who 
planted so strongly within me the con- 
cept of equality among men, without any 
discrimination on the basis of circum- 
stances over which they had no control, 
that it has remained the guiding influ- 
ence of my life and will continue so until 
the end. 

I have spoken many times on the floor 
of this House on other anniversary occa- 
sions, but yesterday on the occasion of 
the 106th anniversary of the birth of 
Thomas Masaryk, the first President of 
Czechoslovakia. I trust that my col- 
leagues will not think it amiss of me 
today, or think this a trespass upon 
privilege for purpose of personal senti- 
ment, to remember that tomorrow, the 
9th of March, is the 100th birthday of 
Thomas O'Hara, my father. 

He was born in Newburgh, N. Y., of 
parents who had come in their youth 
from Ireland in sailing vessels. He was 
the greatest man that I have ever 
known. As orator I think in his day he 
had no equal. It was he who taught me 
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my love of words, that words are as 
flowers, and properly gathered and 
placed in sentences and in paragraphs 
can come closer to giving expression to 
the sentiments of the heart than in any 
other way humanly open to us. His was 
a brilliant career on the bench, in the 
practice of his profession of law, in his 
contribution to literature, in his service 
to his country in times of great interna- 
tional tensions under President Grover 
Cleveland, and in his service with un- 
derstanding and heart to the causes of 
the lonely and the friendless and neg- 
lected. Always he combatted discrim- 
ination among Americans, or among the 
peoples of any land, based on station, 
color, religion or other circumstances 
not related to worth and character. He 
and my mother, whose 100th birth an- 
niversary follows 2 weeks from tomor- 
row, gave me the rich heritage of a 
mind that has never felt the corroding 
poison of prejudice. They could have 
left me no richer heritage, none that 
could have purchased the contentment 
that has been mine throughout a life 
exceeding the Biblical threescore and 
ten. 

Mr. Speaker, I am happy to have had 
this opportunity of paying this tribute 
of affection and appreciation in the 
month of the 100th anniversaries of 
their birth to the memory of a father 
and a mother who gave me this priceless 
heritage, 


Excerpts From Address by Senator Wiley 
at the University of Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
just returned from Wisconsin. While 
there, I was privileged to speak at the 
university. I ask unanimous consent to 
have excerpts from my address printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the address were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
SENATOR WILEY URGES ALL YOUNG PEOPLE To 

CAMPAIGN FOR REPUBLICAN 1956 TICKET; 

STRESSES PROSPERITY, PEACE, PROGRESS, AS 

RALLYING THEMES; URGES APPEAL TO INDE- 

PENDENT VOTERS 
(Excerpts from address by Senator WILEY 

before University of Wisconsin Young Re- 

publicans, at Madison, Wis., on March 6, at 
the Modern Union Theater) 

It is a joy to return to Madison to address 
your fine group. 

I note with particular pleasure the prog- 
ress which you have made in helping get 
across the Republican message here on the 
campus and throughout Dane County. 

My theme tonight is simple: It is to urge 
you to redouble your fine efforts to help 
assure the victory of the Republican ticket 
in Federal, State, and local elections this 
coming November. 

Under the leadership of our great Presi- 
dent, Dwight D. Eisenhower, we will, I feel, 
assuredly be victorious this November. 
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But the results in almost all contests are 
very far from being in the bag; and there is 
no reason whatsoever for overconfidence on 
anyone's part. 

We have strong faith, of course, in the vie- 
tory of our presidential ticket, but even 
there, and especially in other races, we face 
hard battles. 


WE NEED CANDIDATES WITH BROAD APPEAL 


And so, one of the things which I urge 
you, most earnestly, to do is to act construc- 
tively in connection with the forthcoming 
State nominating primaries for congressional 
and State pdsitions. 

I urge you to help make sure that in these 
primaries we select the strongest possible 
candidates who will merit the voters’ thun- 
dering approval in November. 

They must be qualified, experienced nomi- 
nees. They must appeal not to a narrow, 
isolated segment of our population, not just 
to extreme partisans, say, of the far right. 
Rather, they must be candidates with a broad 
appeal to all the thinking electorate. They 
must be candidates who will definitely not 
lose the faithful, regular Republican vote. 
But at the same time they must be able to 
win the allegiance of great numbers of inde- 
pendent voters. 

Remember, every public opinion poll shows 
that American voters consider themselves as 
tending to be pro-Democratic Party in senti- 
ment rather than pro-Republican. 

The ratio of sentiment between parties 
tends to be at around 5 to 3 on the average. 
That means that the Republican Party must 
always attract independent voters, just as 
Dwight Eisenhower did so successfully in 
1952 and as he will do again. 


AVOID BITTER PRIMARIES IF POSSIBLE 


Meanwhile, in other races—senatorial, rep- 
resentatives, gubernatorial—independents 
will eagerly join our fold if the Republican 
Party closes ranks in support of men with a 
broad popular appeal—yes; closes ranks even 
before primary time. 

I emphasize close ranks.” That means at- 
taining as much party unity as possible as 
early as possible. It means cutting down on 
intra-party squabbling—intra-party snip- 
ing—to the greatest possible extent. 

Let’s concentrate on defeating the Demo- 
crats and avoid defeating ourselves. 

Only in that way can we assuredly win. 
Only in that way can GOP candidates—all 
along the line—conduct the most effective 
possible campaign. 

Let me point out that bitter primary cam- 
paigns in which personalities get smeared 
and deep wounds are cut—can hardly help 
our party. 


WE NEED PRO-fKE CANDIDATES 


But if there must be primary battles, let 
them come. And out of them must come 
candidates who will rally the whole party as 
well as independents, so as to win in 
November. 

As I have indicated many times, they 
should be candidates who believe heart and 
soul in the dynamic middle-of-the-road 
policy, represented by President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. 

It is a middle-of-the-road policy which 
will assure a prosperous, peaceful, forward 
moving America, 

It is a policy which definitely does not try 
to turn the clock back, which does not try 
to erase the great social advances of the last 
several years. 

I refer to such advances as liberalizing so- 
cial security, liberalizing housing credit and 
small-business credit, improving the Nation’s 
highways, protecting consumers, combating 
monopoly, expanding our country’s health 
facilities, improving our services for the Na- 
tion’s 14 million old people, advancing op- 
portunities for our veterans (particularly our 
disabled veterans), and yes, continuing our 
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program of strong international leadership 
against communism in our enlightened self- 
interest. 

This is the type of program which we Re- 
publicans need, and it is the type of program 
with which we will win in the 1956 election 
in Wisconsin and everywhere else. 


OUR THREE BIG THEMES 


What then should be our basic campaign 
themes? I suggest 3: Prosperity, peace, and 
progress. 

Let's take each up in order. 

GOP VICTORY ASSURES CONTINUED PROSPERITY 

The facts of our national prosperity are 
so obviously abundant that even the most 
partisan Democrat must admit them. 

In 1952, there were 61.3 million Americans 
employed. Today, there are 65 million. That 
includes employment in Wisconsin (over and 
above work on the farms), of 1.1 million 
Badgers. 

Included in that 1.1 million, are more than 
$54,000 employees engaged in Wisconsin 
manufacturing. The weekly earnings of our 
production employees now average $85 per 
week, which represents a new high. Hourly 
production earnings have been $2.28 an hour 
here in Madison, on the average. 

Our national income has gone up to $325 
billion. Our gross national product—the 
total output of all goods and services—to 
the $390 billion mark. 

Those are big figures, astronomical figures. 
When you get them down, however, into 
terms that the average American can see and 
feel, they become even more meaningful and 
inspiring. 

Meanwhile, Government expenses have 
been cut by $10 billion and we will, with 
good fortune, get a balanced budget this 
year. 

That spells good news for Mr. Average 
American. 


PROSPERITY AND SECURITY FOR COMMON MAN 


Consider this fact, too, for example: To- 
day, 57 percent of the American people are 
homeowners—25 million of us, as compared 
to 22 million in 1952. 

Fortunately, too, the cost of living has 
been evened out; the rise in the price index 
has been held to a minimum. 

Meanwhile, more Americans have been 
given reasonable personal security. 

At least 11 million more people are now 
covered by the Social Security Act. At the 
end of the Democratic administration in 1952, 
there was 46 million people with old-age 
pension coverage. Today, there are 57 mil- 
lion jobs included. 

As you all know, we are fast approaching 
income-tax time in Wisconsin and through- 
out America. Let me remind you that in- 
dividual taxes have been cut 10 percent, by 
more than $3 billion, and other tax reforms 
have saved the American people and Amer- 
ican business $4 billion more. 

ADMITTED PROBLEM OF FARM INCOME DECLINE 

Of course, you and I are aware that the 
one big cloud on our economic horizon re- 
lates to the problem of our farmers. 

This is not the time or the place to at- 
tempt a detailed review of the farm or par- 
ticularly, our own dairy problem. Suffice it 
to say that regardless of present differences 
over some details of the farm parity issue, 
the President has launched a bold nine-point 
program (including added research and 
speeded-up disposal of surpluses) to help 
bolster farm income. 


GOP VICTORY ASSURES PEACE 

We turn to the second great issue of 1956. 
It is of course peace. 

You young people know as well as I, what 
the resumption of war—even a so-called 
brush-fire war—could mean to you and to 
your families, because it is the young people 


who have to carry the brunt of overseas 
duty. 

In January 1953 when Dwight Eisenhower 
took office, the guns were firing in Korea, 
but they are silent now. 

We have made important advances on the 
path toward peace. We have strengthened 
our security pacts with our allies and our 
strategic bases. 

Indeed, the Kremlin recently has had to 
shift its cunning tactics in order to cope 
with American diplomatic successes, now 
concentrating on trade and aid lures, 

There is still danger, great danger, par- 
ticularly in both the Middle East and the 
Far East. But fortunately, somewhat less 
danger exists than when Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower took office. 

Confirmation of Eisenhower policies in No- 
vember will therefore mean a great victory 
for America’s efforts for peace. 

Republican victory will mean avoiding ex- 
tremes. It will mean neither appeasement 
nor belligerence, neither starry-eyed give- 
aways nor arbitrarily turning our back and 
ignoring the world’s needs. We will con- 
tinue to take firm, bold steps for peace, par- 
ticularly for the universal peaceful applica- 
tion of atomic energy. It is in this nuclear- 
peace objective that our own great university 
is pioneering in its laboratories. 


THE TWO CONTESTING SYSTEMS 


May I say now just a few paragraphs more 
on the matter of peace and liberty. 

You and I must never forget that freedom 
can be lost. All history is replete with in- 
stances that those who fall asleep, as we did 
at Pearl Harbor, can lose their freedom. 

When I went to Washington, in January 
1939, Poland was free, the Baltic States were 
free, and many other now-enslaved nations 
were free. 

Today the same evil that enslaved these 
nations—900 million people in all, including 
Russia and China—threatens our own Amer- 
ican freedom. And so we face a crisis, and 
it is a continuing crisis. It arises from the 
basic fact that, as we are all aware, there are 
two political and economic systems contest- 
ing for the world. 

The one, communism, still continues to 
seek to overcome by violence and subversion 
the other system—the system of free men. 
This latter system is based on immortal, noble 
ideas and concepts that have existed gen- 
erally throughout the world for centuries. 

They include ideas stemming back to the 
Old and New Testaments and ideas conceived 
from the Magna Carta and Plymouth Rock 
and the Wisconsin idea of good, dynamic 
government, protecting all the people. 

Meanwhile, our system of free enterprise 
has demonstrated that it is able to produce 
more goods—more comforts and conven- 
iences—of better quality and at better prices 
for the average man than the Communist 


system. 

Freedom-loving people everywhere—in 
front of and behind the Iron Curtain—hate 
communism because of its vicious, dicta- 
torial tactics—enslaving mankind. They 
despise it for its atheism and its antireligion. 
But when we consider how powerful is this 
evil, dynamic force—international commu- 
nism—we know that the struggle must go 
on relentlessly—everywhere—to help save 
freedom for free men. 

THE SHRUNKEN WORLD OF JET-ATOMIC AGE 

I stress, too, this point at this time. Man's 
ingenuity has shrunken the world, so that 
every nation is today in every other nation’s 
backyard. 

Right here tonight we are only 5 hours 
away from bombing bases, located in Si- 
beria. And up ahead, we are contemplating 
intercontinental missiles that would prob- 
ably shrink the distance to 30 minutes. 

Therefore, we cannot in the campaign up 
ahead so lose ourselves in possible partisan 
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controversy, in bitter invective, that we lose 
the vision that is necessary so that this peo- 
ple does not perish. 

In the battle of ideas that is before us, 
we must constantly show that we have a 
better system, a better bill of goods to sell 
than the Communists. 

We have a better educational system, a 
better social system, a better system in every 
way. 

The Reds have hurled down a redefined 
challenge at their 20th party congress, They 
expect to beat us at so-called competitive 
coexistence, They have changed their tac- 
tics. But we know the Communists have 
not changed their objectives. 

Besides using violence whenever possible, 
and subversion almost everywhere, they are 
now seeking to try persuasion, to disarm 
fears and suspicions, to widen trading, cul- 
tural and diplomatic. relations to further 
their plans for world conquest. 

In a sense this makes them more danger- 
ous and calls for more awareness, more com- 
petency, more adequacy on our part so as 
= meet this new campaign of the Commu- 
nists. - 

If we are alert, if all the free peoples of 
the world remain alert, the outcome is 
clear. Even mighty dictatorships can disin- 
tegrate eventually. Not only will the people 
of the captive countries, but the people of 
Russia itself will rise up in due season and 
throw off this evil thing that has smothered 
them for so many years. 

Every day is a day for greatness for us 
Americans, because we have been called unto 
a great responsibility—safeguarding freedom 
with all that those words imply. 

THE THIRD PLANK—PROGRESS 

Meanwhile here at home, campaigning on 
the two-fold platform of prosperity and 
peace, we can, I believe, again win the alle- 
giance of the American people. 

But there is another plank in our plat- 
form. And that is progress. 

We Republicans, for too long, sat idly by, 
while we tended to be smeared as so-called 
“reactionaries.” Far too long, we allowed 
the Democrats to get away with unfair 
charges to the effect that we were allegedly 
“the party of big business”; we were allegedly 
“uninterested” in the common man. We 
were told too, that the Republicans were 
wedded “to vested interests.” 

WHAT THE GAS BILL VETO SIGNIFIED 

That charge has been debunked completely 
by recent events. Perhaps, the most signif- 
icant of such events was the President’s veto 
of the natural gas rate increase bill. 

Admittedly, that bill had a good deal of 
Republican support—Republicans who ear- 
nestly felt that it represented a so-called 
free-enterprise bill. 

Nevertheless a substantial number of Re- 
publicans, like myself, vigorously oppose it. 
We felt that the vast oil and gas industry 
could easily prosper and expand, even though 
there was some Federal control over it. 

We felt that the interest of 30 million 
natural-gas consumers was superior to the 
interest of the handful of monopolistic oil 
and gas producers. 

In any event, when Dwight D. Eisenhower 
vetoed the gas bill, he exploded once and 
for all the false giveaway charge which the 
Democrats had leveled against us. 

We Republicans were supposed to be the 
party that gave away natural resources, 

Let me point out, however, that I, for one, 
have always been strongly in favor of re- 
taining our national resources—our parks 
„ all the American people's 

ands. 


THE DEMOCRATIC GIVEAWAY PARTY 


But here in the gas bill we could very 
clearly see the utter falsity of the Demo- 
crats’ giveaway charges. 
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Why? Because the natural gas (giveaway) 
bill was advanced by Democratic committee 
chairmen through Democratic-controlled 
Senate and House floors, 

It was pushed by Democratic leadership 
on both sides of Capitol Hill. It was spon- 
sored by Democrats for the benefit basically, 
of five Democratic-controlled States of the 
South and Southwest. 

And it was vetoed by a Republican Presi- 
dent. 

As I have indicated, the issue was not 
completely sharply defined. A good many 
thinking Democrats valiantly fought against 
the bill, and I was glad to pay tribute to 
them publicly on the Senate floor. A Dem- 
ocratic President had also previously vetoed 
the gas bill. 

But here, all could see that it was really 
the Democratic Party which was basically 
the giveaway party. For it, in both the 
Truman and Eisenhower administrations has 
been the moving force behind this dangerous 
legislation. 

It was the Democratic Party which was 
ready, willing, and eager to see American 
consumers soaked to the tune of $800 million 
a year. 

And it was now a Republican President 
(despite his openly expressed desire to pro- 
tect what he genuinely felt is a free enter- 
prise concept), who courageously vetoed the 
rate-increase bill. 

He wisely did so, particularly because of 
the dark lobbying cloud over the bill. 

He knew that this cloud could, if not 
cleared away promptly, tarnish the United 
States Senate’s own integrity. 


WE MUST NEVER BE BEHOLDEN TO ANYONE 


That must never happen. 

I say to you, too, that I believe that the 
Republican Party must never become wedded 
to any special interest, whether it be so- 
called big business, or by big labor. I be- 
lieve that it must never be beholden to any 
one group in our population, or to several 
groups. 

It must speak for all the people, must fight 
for all the people, must champion all the 
people’s cause. 

That is why I am so determined that the 
current lobby investigation to be conducted 
by the eight-man select Senate committee 
shall proceed all out. 

Let the chips fall where they may. 

If there has been influence peddling for 
the natural gas industry; if there has been 
an attempt to buy votes, then let the full 
facts be exposed. 

And let the full facts be exposed, regard- 
ing lobbying from any other source. Those 
who have nothing to fear will welcome the 
investigation. Those who are afraid of their 
own shadows will run from it, 


WISCONSIN’S FINE RECORD ON GAS BILL 


This is the type of fearlessness, integrity, 
and progress which we of Wisconsin, with 
our great record of protecting the public in- 
terest, are particularly qualified to advance. 

I am proud that a Republican governor 
of your State and mine—a Republican at- 
torney general—and a great chairman of the 
Public Service Commission—worked night 
and day, with teamwork, to defeat the nat- 
ural gas bill. 

Every single Republican official in our 
State—mayors, board supervisors, council- 
men, town chairmen, with but 1 or 2 isolated 
exceptions, supported me in this fight. 

This is the type of Republican cooperation 
which is needed if the American people’s 
confidence is to be maintained in the Re- 
publican Party. 


THIS FAST-CHANGING WORLD 


You young Republicans on this wide- 
awake campus can particularly well appre- 
ciate the need for cooperation which will 
meet the needs of today’s fast-changing 
world. 
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All about us, as we look, there is flux and 
ferment, An earth satellite is to be flung 
into outer space. 

Meanwhile, the Nations’ cities are chang- 
ing. The Nation’s suburbs are booming. 

The Nation’s transportation and com- 
munications arteries are jammed. 

Patterns of farming, patterns of industry 
are evolving under the impact of new tech- 
niques. There are constantly new devel- 
opments in atomic energy and in electronics 
and automation. 

Whole new occupations, particularly be- 
cause of scientific research, are coming into 
being. 

It is to fulfill the needs of this new Amer- 
ica that we need a forward-looking, dynamic 
Eisenhower program. 


JUDGE SENATOR BY VOTES ON MANY ISSUES 


I want to conclude with this one thought: 
I have referred to only a few of the issues 
confronting our people. 

I want to point out that, in any one 
session of the Senate, there may be as many 
as 250 individual votes on the Senate floor. 

That means that the people of our State 
should try to scan as many of these votes 
as possible—should try at least to get an 
understanding of the principal votes. You, 
of the Young Republican movement, can 
help them in this task. 

Sometimes our people may get the er- 
roneous idea that a Senator should be 
judged, should be praised or condemned on 
the basis of a single vote. 

I don’t, however, believe in such a narrow 
stand. The gas bill was important, but it is 
definitely not the only important issue. 

There are at least a score of key votes 
which should serve as a reasonable basis for 
your judgment. I refer to votes on issues 
like liberalizing social security, revising 
taxes, advancing conservation, strengthen- 
ing defense, deepening the Great Lakes con- 
necting channels, strengthening anti-Com- 
munist laws—all of these and others should 
serve as standards for judging your Senator— 
any Senator. 

I hope that you will scan my own record, 
and that you will give me the benefit of 
your frank opinions on it. 

Individuals in this audience and I may 
differ on this particular issue or that, but 
you can be sure that I will always welcome 
your candid judgment on the problems of our 
times. 

YR’S ASSISTANCE IN PARTY NEEDED 

On the Senate floor, I haye emphasized 
time and time again that I want to secure 
the fullest possible contributions from our 
YR movement. 

It is you who will be furnishing tomorrow's 
leadership in our party and in our country. 
Indeed, already, there are literally dozens of 
young men—in their late twenties and early 
thirties, serving well at highest echelons in 
our United States Government. 2 

I welcome this trend. I don't believe in 
keeping young people “on the shelf.“ Let 
them contribute now—today—in every phase 
of party and governmental activity, rising 
up from the ranks, in accordance with their— 
your—ability and energy and devotion. 


CONCLUSION 


Dwight D. Eisenhower’s program must be 
fulfilled by a party of youth. That doesn’t 
mean that it is just a program for young 
people. But, rather it is a young-minded 
program, forward-looking, dynamic. It is 
not static, not backward-looking, not 
reactionary. 

It is designed to meet the needs of our 
country in the jet-atomic age. 

It has been a great privilege to meet again 
with the XR's here, and I hope that I will 
have another similar opportunity in the not 
too distant future. 
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Put None But Constitutionalists on Guard 
in Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a speech de- 
livered by me before the Abraham Lin- 
coln Republican Club, Chicago, II., on 
February 11, 1956. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Put None Bur CONSTITUTIONALISTS ON GUARD 
In CONGRESS 


There are many reasons why it is a 
pleasure for me to come here, to the capital 
city of the American heartland, and discuss 
the strategy by which Republicans can help 
reestablish constitutional liberty through- 
out our country. 

Most important of all, you love our coun- 
try. Perhaps you do not believe it, but 
patriotism is rapidly going out of style, at 
the centers of power, like Washington, New 
York, and Hollywood. We are told that we 
live in some kind of a new era, and there- 
fore the ideas which our people cherished 
for centuries are out of date, and must be 
replaced by global ideas. 

Patriotism can no longer be taken for 
granted. 

You and I still believe that love of country 
is a good thing. Devotion to their country 
makes men stronger and braver than they 
would be, in their own interest alone. Some 
of the most heroic deeds of fallible human 
beings have been inspired by love of country. 

You and I know that patriotism is not 
out-dated. Love of one’s nation does not 
ehange when transportation changes from 
horse-power to steam, or from electric power 
to atomic energy. Love of country rests on 
man’s willingness to sacrifice himself for 
others. It arises from generations of mutual 
sacrifice for the land and the people we call 
“our country,” because we are united with 
our fellow countrymen in a common bond of 
beliefs and purposes. 

Sometimes we call ourselves Republicans, 
or conservative Republicans, or Constitution- 
alists. Sometimes we try other means, but 
the strongest bond which unites us is love 
of our country and loyalty to others who love 
it. We insist that patriotism is important. 
We work best with other people who have 
dedicated themselves loyally to our country 
and who could never change their minds 
because of specious arguments that the world 
is somehow more round than it was in the 
days of Columbus, 

The second reason why I am happy to 
speak to you derives from the first. You have 
courage. 

Perhaps you do not realize that, at the cen- 
ters of power, courage is going out of style. 
The vested interests which profit by big 
spending, internationalism, and global wel- 
fare are powerful. They are ruthless. They 
do not like people who question their an- 
swers. They denounce those who tell the 
American people to look at the bargains 
which are offered them in the name of inter- 
national welfare, and see what the score real- 
ly amounts to. Power seekers remember who 
are their friends and who are their oppo- 
nents. They practice the rule of re 
one’s friends and punishing one’s enemies. 
They have over $65 billion a year of your 
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money, with which to teach people their 
importance. 

There are men today who do not want to 
be internationalists or collectivists, but who 
do not have the courage to fight so gigantic 
a trust. They will always go along with the 
winning side. It is most important that you 
speak out and tell the waverers that you in- 
tend to hold fast to your ideas, no matter 
how powerful the people who seek to spend 
your money for globalism. 

The third reason why I am glad to be here 
is that you are trying to think. That is most 
unusual. 

Some of our people believe our Constitu- 
tion is outmoded, for the silliest reasons. 
But they are not much more absurd than the 
good people who believe that we can preserve 
the American Constitution, in this world of 
change, demoralization, and hatred, merely 
by solemn appeals to the good old days. 

You believe, and I believe, that our Con- 
stitution is still today the most revolution- 
ary, the most nearly perfect, form of gov- 
ernment which has yet appeared in all his- 
tory. We wish to, and we intend to, live by 
the constitutional compact. But we must 
never imagine, for one moment, that it is any 
simple matter to preserve the grand design 
of our Constitution in a world in which ma- 
terial forces have changed as rapidly and as 
completely as the change from the horse- 
power of 1776 to the nuclear energy of 1956. 

I like the story in the Bible, of Lot's wife, 
who kept looking over her shoulder to the 
city she had to leave, because she could not 
face the present, accept the fact of change, 
and free her mind of the past. You remem- 
ber her punishment. The Lord turned her 
into a pillar of salt. 

Many of our conservatives remind me of 
Lot’s wife. They will not undertake the 
heavy burden of sorting out the best of the 
past, and adapting it to the present. Such 
people can contribute nothing to preserving 
our Constitution, for a simple reason. The 
men who hope to destroy our Nation and our 
liberty rely not on force but on guile. They 
hope to delude our minds. They tell us— 
quite truthfully—that changes are necessary 
to cope with a constantly changing world. 
They tell us about their “simple” changes, 
put they never tell us that those “simple” 
changes will undermine all that was good 
in our Constitution and our liberty. 

The story of Lot’s wife means, I believe, 
that we cannot rest on the past, like an in- 
fant resting on its mother's breast, without 
the need to think or to exert its will. We 
can preserve the past only if we take up the 
challenge of life—to think and to use our 
wills. Thinking is the only way by which 
we can know what is the true gold in the 
past, and refine it from its temporary cir- 
cumstances, so it can be used again and 
again, Using our wills is the only way we 
can resist men with a firm determination to 
destroy our country for their own petty 

ains. 

j The collectivists work—much harder than 
wedo. They study, they think, they learn— 
much faster than we do. We would not, if 
we could, imitate their methods of deceit 
and delusion. But we would do well to 
imitate their hard work and their readiness 
to learn. 

You are meeting here to think. You are 
asking how we can use our minds to learn 
what our opponents are doing, why their 
moves are so successful, and where we can 
find equally effective moves for the restora- 
tion of constitutional liberty. 

That is the third reason why I am happy 
to be here today, because you are seeking the 
strategy by which real Republicans can re- 
store constitutional government. 

Many able speakers are discussing this 
question with you. I will take up one aspect 
of the broad question of strategy, because it 
is the one most often neglected. I believe 
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the most important single step in restoring 
the supremacy of our Constitution is to elect 
a strong Congress, whose Members are mili- 
tant in their determination to restore con- 
stitutional liberty. 

We constantly hear people say that 1956 
will be a year of presidential elections. That 
is not true. It is a year of presidential and 
congressional elections. We must never for- 
get that our vote for Members of Congress 
is at least as important as our vote for Pres- 
ident. In fact, some people believe the vote 
for Congress is more important for the pres- 
ervation of liberty than the presidential vote. 

For years now we have been listening to 
attempts to glorify the Presidency and change 
it into an office never envisioned by the Con- 
stitutional Convention. This was obvious 
under President Franklin Roosevelt, but it 
continued under President Truman and 
President Eisenhower. The President is pic- 
tured as an indispensable man. He is cred- 
ited with sole responsibility for decisions 
and achievements that a superman could not 
make. He is protected against criticism. He 
is surrounded by soldiers and guards, her- 
alded by pomp and circumstance. 

The office is being changed from the Ameri- 
can constitutional office of first citizen of 
the Republic into a European office much 
more like the early Roman Emperors. 

I do not hold our Presidents responsible 
for this transformation. I am not sure they 
realize the change or like what they see. 
This glamorizing of the Presidency is the 
work of that bureaucratic elite which wants 
to rule the United States in the protecting 
shadow of a loved and trusted symbol. 
Kings, emperors, and fuehrers are built up 
by ambitious power seekers who could not 
be elected to office themselves. Our power 
seekers try to make our Chief Executive into 
@ monarch and our sober constitutional ex- 
ecutive branch into a glamorous imperial 
household, in which they will wield the 
hidden powers. 

What becomes of Congress while this 
glamorizing of the Chief Executive is going 
on? We know the answer to that. They 
dare not abolish the Congress. Instead, Con- 
gress is to be given every opportunity to 
make the unimportant decision with a great 
show of conferences and consultations, but 
all really important decisions are to be made 
secretly by the elite in the executive branch. 
This is the essence of the struggle over the 
Bricker amendment. 

You remember the Senate was asked with 
a great show of consultation to pass the For- 
mosa resolution permitting the President to 
decide how to defend Formosa, The reso- 
lution was, of course, meaningless. For the 
short run, the President already had the 
power to support our Armed Forces if they 
were attacked, and, for the long run, Con- 
gress could not delegate its constitutional 
duty to vote on any declaration of war. 
Congress was never told the important facts 
in the story. Did the resolution cover Que- 
moy and Matsu? We do not know. Did it 
mean we should adopt the only possible mili- 
tary strategy and bomb the staging areas of 
the Red Chinese on the mainland if they 
struck against the islands? We do not know. 
Congress was never told. 

But we still have not answered our ques- 
tion, What is the Congress? What is its 
constitutional role? 

We say lightly that Congress “makes the 
laws.“ But what does that mean? It means, 
I think, something quite simple. The ex- 
ecutive branch spends billions of dollars. It 


has millions of employees. It has the power. 


of arrest, and its own jails. These jails are 
controlled by the Executive—not by the 
courts. But what keeps the reign on the Ex- 
excutive? Who is to manage the managers? 

The answer is this—under the Constitu- 
tion, Congress doles out our tax money to 
the executive agencies, and it says that the 
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executive branch can use that money if it 
spends the money not for what it likes to do 
but only for those things which the people 
want done. Most of the laws which Con- 
gress passes are concerned with saying what 
the Government may do and what it may 
not do, with your money. Laws on educa- 
tion or commerce or foreign aid or railroads, 
usually say what Government agencies can 
or cannot spend your money for. In all our 
history, the American people never permitted 
their Government to take their money, ex- 
cept as they spend it for what the people 
wanted done. Since the voters cannot come 
to Washington themselves, and say what 
the Government may do, they send their 
representatives to Washington to act as 
their agents. Congress is the council of 
these agents who represent the opinion of 
the citizens in one district. 

The colonists expressed this demand in 
their insistence on “no taxation without rep- 
resentation.” They meant that if they could 
not send representatives to decide in coun- 
cil how their tax-money was to be spent, 
they would not pay taxes. When the choice 
was forced on them, they were ready to die 
rather than to have their money taken from 
them for purposes they had not chosen. The 
colonists knew—what we forget—that their 
taxes were the fruit of their labor, and any 
government which could spend their earn- 
ings without their consent was imposing a 
species of slavery. 

It is almost impossible for the Americans 
of today, after 175 years of freedom, to be- 
lieve this simple fact. Any government 
which takes our money and spends it for 
anything except what we, the citizens, tell 
them to do, is reestablishing slavery. Any 
executive establishment which belittles or 
bypasses the Congress, which decides for it- 
self what it will spend your money for, is 
reestablishing tyranny. 

If our purpose is to preserve our liberty, it 
is not nearly so important to have a strong 
President as it is to have a strong Congress. 

Congressional elections are a nationwide 
proxy battle. You remember the national 
interest that was aroused recently in the 
proxy battle for control of Montgomery Ward, 
and earlier of the New York Central. When 
important questions are at stake, the ap- 
parently indifferent stockholders suddenly 
care very greatly who are to be their 
managers. 

What are the stakes in the nationwide 
proxy battle which we call the congressional 
elections of 1956? 

I spoke at length in Congress last month 
to call attention to the collapse of American 
foreign policy. 

I would like to remind you, at this point, 
of the frightening danger we face because, 
at one and the same time, the Soviet plotters 
are making fantastic gains in every quarter 
of the globe, while our foreign policymakers 
in the executive branch carry on with your 
money and mine, a vast nationwide propa- 
ganda, that all will be well. The Secretary 
of State says he has brought us to the brink, 
again and again, but by his masterly gym- 
nastics, he has wheeled at just the right 
moment, and avoided going over the edge. 

This picture of the Secretary of State of 
the United States, like the famous king of 
France, leading this country up the hill to 
the brink, and then down again, is supposed 
to reassure us. It is supposed to prove that 
the bureaucratic elite has some mysterious 
wisdom in dealing with the Communists 
which the rest of us do not share. 

To me it is a shocking spectacle to think 
that an American Secretary of State would 
descend to explaining his foreign policy by 
giving a special interview to a magazine 
which has been called an administration 
house organ, and picturing himself as a great 
fellow because he has more gymnastic tricks 
than the leaders of the other side. 
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To me such a picture is nauseating. I 
think of the months and years our young 
men spent fighting, half way round the 
world, in the bitter cold, on the slopes of 
mountain crags, because we had a Secretary 
of State who was so smart he did not need 
to listen to the American people. I remem- 
ber the daily casualty lists from the Korean 
War. I remember the days when I listened, 
at hearings of the Internal Security Sub- 
committee to the stories of brave men who 
spent 1 year, 2 years, nearly 3 years in 
Chinese prison camps, tortured by Chinese 
Communist experts in torture, because we 
had a Secretary of State who said Formosa 
was not important to American security, and 
the Secretary had an advisor named Owen 
Lattimore who said we should let Korea fall, 
but not let it look as if we pushed her. 

You know, and I know, we are not playing 
tick-tack-toe with the leaders in the Krem- 
lin. It is life or death for our country. 

While our present Secretary of State says 
he was leading us to the brink, what were 
we really doing to halt the Communist of- 
fensive? I can give you a simple formula. 

There are three kinds of nations in Eu- 
rope—firm anti-Communist nations, soft 
anti-Communist nations, and anti-Commu- 
nist nations which are captive satellites of 
the Communist empire. Our policy is to 
drag our feet in every effort to help the firm 
anti-Communist nations of Europe—Ger- 
many, Spain, Austria, Greece, Turkey. We 
have given vast sums of money and tailored 
our policies to help the soft anti-Communist 
nations like France, Italy, and, if you will, 
Yugoslavia. What did we tell the anti- 
Communist people of the satellites when we 
agreed to accept the status quo in Europe; 
that is, to do nothing? We told them there 
Was no more hope for them. At the Geneva 
conferences our Government leaders ap- 
peared in the center of the world spotlight, 
shaking hands with the blood-stained lead- 
ers of communism. But that carefully 
stage-managed spectacle of surrender had a 
most sinister effect. The Communists and 
their allies stage-managed the conferences to 
show the firm anti-Communist leaders their 
fight was lost, because America had aban- 
doned them, 

Now let us test our formula on Our Asia 
policy. What do we find? The same three 
policies. We are most kind and gentle to 
soft anti-Communist nations like India and 
Burma, We are harsh and unsympathetic 
to firm anti-Communist nations like Korea, 
which is wrestling with cruel postwar infla- 
tion. And our State Department has im- 

d on free China and free Korea terms 
for military aid which make it impossible for 
the patriots of either nation to free their 
enslaved people and regain their homeland. 
It is as if the French in our Revolutionary 
War had given us military aid, and said we 
could use it to hold Valley Forge but we must 
make no effort to recapture Boston or New 
York or Philadelphia. 

In a series of articles which appeared in 
the Christian Science Monitor, written by 
Joseph Harsch, we have another story of our 
State Department policy, which is a startling 
contrast to that in Life. 

In the Monitor, Mr. Dulles is credited with 
a policy called disengagement. This is a 
term used by Owen Lattimore to indicate 
that we are to drop anti-Communist nations 
but not let it look as if we pushed them. 

According to the Monitor, Mr. Dulles has 
disengaged himself from free China by tying 
China up in a mutual aid treaty. He is 
also disengaging himself from the rearma- 
ment of Germany, as he did from Austria. 
He is withdrawing American power from all 
the points on the frontier of freedom where 
we contact the Soviet Union. 

At Geneva we promised not to engage the 
Soviet Union at the center of its power by 
promising not to use the atom bomb. At 
the same time we are disengaging ourselves 
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from the periphery of Soviet power by a se- 
ries of planned retirements around the world. 
What then do the Communists have to fear? 
They have stepped up their timetable of 
subversions all over the world. 

Isn’t it fantastic that our Secretary of 
State should be engaged in a policy of 
planned retreat to an ever-narrowing circle 
of influence, at the same time that the Soviet 
leaders are planning continuous expansions 
to ever-widening circles of influence over 
what was the free world? Could our fifth 
column have planned it that way? 

Now, there is a world of difference between 
the Secretary Dulles of Life magazine, con- 
stantly galloping up to the brink, and the 
Secretary Dulles of the Monitor, constantly 
moving our forces backward as the Soviet 
power advances. But I wonder if the riddle 
can be explained this way. The Christian 
Science Monitor is a paper for the intellectu- 
als. Life magazine is for the crowd. 
Could it be that Mr. Dulles intentionally set 
himself up as a martial figure leading the 
embattled legions of anticommunism to the 
brink, as a way to fool the people, while 
his real policy was revealed to the small 
group of intellectuals working for a great 
collectivist one world, in which we shall 
sink to the level of a despised and looted 
province? 

Now we can turn back to the problem with 
which we started. How can patriots stop 
this planned retreat? 

I say to you that no President and no one 
in the executive branch can end the power 
of this dual government of the United 
States which talks anticommunism but si- 
lently, secretly, carries on a planned retreat 
before the Communist advance. 

Congress alone can save the Republic, be- 
cause Congress has the ultimate power, the 
power of the purse. Congress can tell the 
executive branch it must amputate every 
person and every agency which serves this 
dual government, or Congress will not give 
it your money to spend. 

But we have one more problem. Congress 
can restrain the executive branch but who 
can make Congress decide to do it, to safe- 
guard America? 

The answer is you, the people. You and 
only you can make Congress cut all collec- 
tivism and one-worldism out of the execu- 
tive branch. But we are not quite finished 
yet. 

You have no power over Congress here. 
You have no power over Congress in Wash- 
ington. There is only one place where you 
have influence over Congress. That is in 
your congressional district. 

It was the intention of the Founding 
Fathers that the legislative branch should 
speak for local, not centralized opinion. The 
king and his court spoke for the center. 
The lovers of liberty knew they had to pre- 
serve the interest and influence of every sep- 
arate area of the Nation in policymaking, 

This does not mean at all that the Con- 
gress speaks only for local interests. Quite 
the contrary. It means that every local 
citizen should have a voice in the making 
of national policy. It means national policy 
shall not be made by an elite, as the elite 
proposes. 

I listen to many people who tell me we 
can restore constitutional government only 
if we elect this man or that man for Presi- 
dent. 

Some of them hope to reform the Republi- 
can Party between February and November 
of 1956. Some expect to reform the Demo- 
cratic Party. Some dream of starting a new 
party with a few months work. 

Remember just one fact. You cannot 
elect a President unless you can win over 
about 34 million votes. You can elect a 
Member of Congress if you can win over a 
few thousand votes. You can elect a Sena- 
tor if you can win over a small fraction of 
the Presidential vote. 
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I say to you that we shall never restore 
the Constitution and make a firm wall of 
resistance to communism, unless we have a 
firm pro-American, anti-Communist Con- 
gress. But I say further that we shall never 
have a firm pro-American and anti-Commu- 
nist Congress, until the pro-Americans of 
both parties are firmly in control of their 
own congressional districts and senatorial 
elections. Every gain we make in congres- 
sional elections counts. When the support- 
ers of the Constitution are actively in con- 
trol in half the congressional districts and 
senatorial elections, the victory is won. 

You do not elect a Representative or a 
Senator on election day. You elect him 
every day in the year before he is elected 
and every day in the year after he is elected, 
and in the following years, until he comes 
up again for reelection. 

I say to you that every congressional dis- 
trict, every senatorial election, is important 
to the collectivist one-world pro-Commu- 
nists, for 365 days out of every year. If your 
congressional district, and your senatorial 
district, are not important to you, you have 
lost the war before you begin to fight. 

I wish I could tell you simply that we can 
save the country by electing Republicans to 
Congress. But that is absurd. It is saying 
the Communists are not smart enough to 
borrow the Republican label to elect their 
best men or to seduce weak men on our side 
who cannot go it alone, or want to be on 
the winning side. 

We cannot uphold the Constitution, un- 
less we restore political power enough in 
the hands of constitutionalists. We can do 
that only if we recapture our congressional 
and senatorial districts. If the political 
power which believes in constitutional liber- 
ty, permits itself to grow weaker than the 
political power which is undermining the 
Constitution, then our Constitution will be 
only a memory. 

I give you one slogan for 1956. It is not 
the whole strategy but it is the first step. I 
say to you, “Put none but constitutionalists 
on guard in Congress.” 

If you care about our country, you must 
go into your primary campaign armed with 
knowledge of your district and make sure 
only a true constitutionalist is nominated 
on your ticket. : 

Work with your Democratic friends to do 
the same in their primaries. 

Then let the true constitutionalists in 
both parties work together to defeat any 
collectivist on either party. In districts 
where the collectivists are strong enough to 
nominate a leftwinger on both tickets, elect 
the weaker one. There can be no party loy- 
alty which requires that you strengthen your 
party by electing a man indifferent to the 
Constitution because he carries your banner 
to hide his purpose. 

Let us first of all recapture our congres- 
sional districts. Let us make our congres- 
sional districts and then our States into 
political fortresses in which collectivism can- 
not get or keep a foothold. Let these strong 
and vigorous districts send strong and vig- 
orous pro-Americans to Congress and work 
to keep them there. 

Then we shall have an instrument by 
which Congress can once again renew its 
ancient power to stand guard over the earn- 
ings of our people, and bar the ambitious 
in Government from using one dollar of tax 
money for any purposes except those which 
will make our country strong and great. 

Put none but constitutionalists on guard 
in Congress and we shall have no difficulty 
in safeguarding our country against that 
dual government which has been so bril- 
liantly successful in letting our strength 
leak away while the Communists advance. 

Put none but constitutionalists on guard 
in Congress. Then the patriots in Congress 
can say as a patriot once said to the gang- 
sters abroad, “You can have millions for 
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defense of our country but you cannot have 
a penny of our earnings to destroy that lib- 
erty which is the cherished possession of our 
people and the only hope of the world.” 


Archbishop Joseph Beran of Prague 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, a basic 
policy of the Communists in their subju- 
gation of the Iron Curtain countries has 
been the attempt to eliminate the wor- 
ship of God and to replace it with the 
doctrines of Marxist-Leninist ideology. 
The Soviets recognized that communism 
and religion were incompatible and that 
complete control of the satellite coun- 
tries was impossible unless the church 
was made subservient to the state. In 
an endeavor to accomplish these ends, 
campaigns of antireligious propaganda, 
and the liquidation of the clergy were ini- 
tiated in these oppressed countries to 
assure complete sovietization. 

Czechoslovakia offers an infamous ex- 
ample of the tactics employed by the 
Kremlin in its ruthless attempt to make 
the church servile to the state. The at- 
tack was concentrated on Archbishop 
Beran, the moral authority of the Catho- 
lic Church in Prague, Czechoslovakia. 
The archbishop had constantly fought 
for the maintenance of religious rights 
and freedom for the Czech people. He 
had previous experience with totalitarian 
terror tactics against religion when he 
resisted Nazi interference in church af- 
fairs. This struggle against Hitler cul- 
minated in his internment in the Dachau 
concentration camp in 1942 where he re- 
mained until liberated by American 
troops in 1945. After the war, he re- 
turned to Prague only to face still an- 
other tyranny beginning with the Com- 
munist coup in 1948. Since then he has 
continued his valiant struggle for re- 
ligious and human rights against the 
atheistic Kremlin. 

In an attempt to eliminate the church 
as a threat to Communist control of the 
country, the Reds instituted an intense 
policy of sovietization. All church prop- 
erty was confiscated and the clergy was 
made subservient to the state; the Cath- 
olie press, church-sponsored schools, and 
religious organizations were suppressed; 
and arrests and deportation of priests 
and religious leaders were numerous. 

Despite these intolerable conditions, 
Archbishop Beran refused to sell his soul 
to the godless Communists. He resisted 
the Communist inroads on the Catholic 
Church and courageously announced 
that the Communists were attempting to 
undermine the church and supplement it 
with the atheistic ideology of Marxism. 
In a pastoral letter he demanded that 
the Communists discontinue their sys- 
tematic attacks on the church. 

The Communists, cognizant that the 
archbishop was an obstacle to complete 
control of the country, retaliated with a 
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series of false accusations against him 
which resulted in his imprisonment in 
December of 1949 and eventually in his 
banishment from his diocese in March 
1951. According to latest reports, his 
whereabouts is still unknown. 

Archbishop Beran is a symbol of the 
courageuos struggle against atheistic 
bolshevism which still exists in the satel- 
lite countries. This persevering resist- 
ance is tangible proof that godless ideol- 
ogy which teaches devotion to the state 
will never supplant man’s belief in the 
worship of God, and his innate concern 
for individual rights and the dignity of 
the human being. 


Freedom of Speech 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, I have intro- 
duced in Congress a bill (H. R. 4627) 
seeking to ban the advertising of alco- 
holic beverages in interstate commerce. 
Hearings have already been held on the 
bill and I find that about the only serious 
objection to my bill appears to be based 
upon a fear of its possible infringement 
upon the freedom of speech guaranteed 
Americans by our Constitution. 

Now freedom of speech is certainly a 
cherished and valued liberty that all of 
us would continuously preserve as a 
goodly heritage for ourselves and our 
children. But there is not, and never has 
been, any freedom of speech transcend- 
ing the moral health and salutary 
climate of our sacred homes and grow- 
ing families. I was quite interested to 
read recently what Blackstone, the great 
architect of English and American juris- 
prudence, had to say about liberty of the 
press, which is tantamount of course to 
freedom of speech, almost 2 centuries 
ago. He said, in defining what the fore- 
fathers meant by liberty of the press, 
that it did not consist of “laying no pre- 
vious restraints upon publications, and 
not in freedom from censure for crim- 
inal matter when published. Every free 
man has an undoubted right to lay what 
sentiments he pleases before the public; 
but if he publishes what is improper, 
mischievous or illegal, he must take the 
consequences of his own temerity.” In 
other words, says Blackstone, a person’s 
oral or written speech is subject to un- 
doubted restriction by the police power 
that exists for the constant protection of 
the moral health of the community, re- 
gardless of that outstanding and con- 
tinuous basic freedom of speech vouch- 
safed to a free people under constitu- 
tional heritage and ancient tradition of 
the past. 

Freedom of speech? Yes. Police 
power regulation, restriction and super- 
vision? Always. The two go together 
under the Constitution. Neither is ex- 
clusive unto itself. This is the American 
way and the constitutional way. Do not 
be deceived or misled by the booze in- 
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terests into believing that anyone what- 
soever is trying to destroy the Constitu- 
tion, for we have “come to fulfill, not to 
destroy the law.” 


Explanatory Statement of a Bill To Im- 
prove and Simplify Credit Facilities to 
Farmers, To Amend the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act, and for Other 
Purposes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, section 1 (a) 
of the bill will amend the last sentence 
of section 1 (a) of the existing law so 
that loans for improvements, including 
housing and other farm buildings, may 
be made to all eligible applicants rather 
than to only existing borrowers under 
title I of the act, as this section is now 
limited. This latter change will also 
make this section consistent with the 
proposed changes in the second part of 
the proviso of section 1 (c). 

Section 1 (b) of the existing act will 
be amended so as to be consistent with 
the proposed changes in 1 (a) by includ- 
ing the present owners of farms among 
those eligible for assistance under this 
title and by requiring that the applicant 
has received a substantial portion of 
his income from farming instead of the 
major portion as now required. 

The changes proposed in section 1 (c) 
will provide authority to make loans for 
repair and improvement on those farms 
which are less than family-type units 
which constitute the residence of the 
owner-operator, if income from outside 
sources, plus income from the farm, will 
warrant the making of such loans. 

Section 2 (b) will replace the existing 
eligibility requirement that an applicant 
be unable to secure credit at rates not 
exceeding 5 percent per annum pre- 
vailing in the community with a re- 
quirement that he be unable to secure 
such loans at such reasonable rates and 
terms prevailing in the community. 
The other changes in this section, with 
respect to loans made under the proviso 
of section 1 (c), will establish as the 
maximum amount of such a loan the fair 
and reasonable value based on normal 
market value of the farms constituting 
less than family-type units. Loans on 
family-type farms would continue to be 
based on the earning capacity of the 
farm. For a unit that is less than a 
full-time farming operation, factors 
other than the earning capacity of the 
farm generally influence its value; 
therefore, a normal market value deter- 
mination provides a better basis ior ap- 
praising such a farm. ‘ i 

The changes which will be made in 
the first sentence of section 3 (a) are 
necessary to correlate this section with 
the proposed additional authority. It is 
also proposed to amend this section by 
eliminating the second sentence which 
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requires that no loan shall be made in 
excess of the average value of the effi- 
cient family-type farm units in the 
county. Loans will still be limited to 
farms that are not larger than family- 
size units and to an amount not ex- 
ceeding the value certified by the coun- 
ty committee under section 2 (b). 

Section 1 (f) of the bill will amend 
section 12 (b) of the act to increase 
from $100 million to $125 million the ag- 
gregate amount of mortgages or loans 
which may be insured under title I in 
any one fiscal year. This change is in 
anticipation of an increased volume of 
loans under the additional proposed au- 
thority. 

The change proposed in section 1 (g) 
of the bill will eliminate the present limi- 
tation of insured loans to those not ex- 
ceeding 90 percent of the fair and rea- 
sonable value of farms. The 90 percent 
limitation has operated to prevent assist- 
ance by means of insured loans to many 
applicants, otherwise eligible, who are 
unable to provide the balance of the cost 
of the farm and its improvements. Ex- 
perience with direct loans has demon- 
strated that sound loans can be made up 
to 100 percent of the fair and reasonable 
value of the farm. The proposed lan- 
guage of the new section 12 (c). (5) will 
also make this provision consistent with 
the changes made in section 2 (b) relat- 
ing to the determination of fair and 
reasonable value of less than family size 
units. 

Section 1 (h) would modify section 12 
(e) (2) in order to avoid the insertion of 
legislative language in the appropriation 
acts authorizing the use of one-half of 
1 percent of.insurance charges for any 
administrative expenses. of the Farmers’ 
Home Administration. As the act is now 
worded, funds so collected could be used 
only in connection with the provisions of 
the act relating to mortgage insurance. 
Without the modifications contained in 
appropriation acts in the past, it would 
have been necessary for each employee 
to keep track of the amount of his time 
spent on the mortgage insurance work so 
that it could be charged against this sum. 

Section 1 (i) will amend section 16 (a) 
so as to add authority to insure loans 
which will be subordinate to an out- 
standing first lien. Second mortgages 
running to the Government for the bene- 
fit of the mortgage insurance fund would 
be taken in connection with such loans. 
An additional sentence is also proposed 
so that loans insured under section 16 
(a) will be controlled by limits compar- 
able to second mortgage direct loans as 
provided in the proposed section 3 (a). 

Section 1 (j) will add a new section 17 
which will provide the Secretary with 
temporary authority during the next 3 
fiscal years to make and insure loans 
solely for refinancing existing indebted- 
ness of farmers who qualify for assist- 
ance under the amended act. The total 
of such refinancing loans insured in any 
fiscal year would be limited to $50 
million. 

Section 2 of the bill will amend the 
title of title II of the act from “Produc- 
tion and Subsistence Loans” to “Oper- 
ating Loans.” The new title is believed 
to be more dscriptive and more under- 
standable. 
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The proposed new section 21 (a) in- 
volves the following changes; 

First. Loans will be authorized to oper- 
ators of family-type farms, and to oper- 
ators of less than family-type farms 
whose farms are of sufficient size to pro- 
duce income which, with income from 
other sources, will enable the operators 
to pay necessary operating costs and the 
amounts which will become due on their 
loans. This change is proposed to per- 
mit the correlation of the operating loan 
program with other efforts being made 
to assist low-income farmers and to pro- 
vide credit in designated rural develop- 
ment areas. 

Second. Section 21 (b) will be 
amended to substitute a $10,000 limita- 
tion on the total outstanding principal 
indebtedness of a borrower under this 
section for the present $7,000 restriction 
on an initial operating loan to a bor- 
rower. In addition, a sum not to exceed 
10 percent of the annual appropriation 
for loans under this section may be used 
for larger loans which would not exceed 
a total principal indebtedness at any one 
time of $20,000. 

Third. The maximum term of loans, 
including renewals or extensions, would 
be changed by section 21 (c) from 7 years 
to 10 years. à 

Fourth. The following change will be 
made in the continuous indebtedness 
limitation of section 21 (d), which makes 
a borrower under this section ineligible 
for further loans unless he has liquidated 
his indebtedness within 7 years. In jus- 
tiflable cases due to causes beyond the 
borrower’s control, the loan could be re- 
newed or extended for a total period of 
not longer than 10 years from the date 
it was made, and additional loans could 
be made during the extended period. 
Section 21 (d) also will eliminate the 
present requirement that debts incurred 
prior to November 1, 1946, must be in- 
cluded in the determination as to 
whether the borrower has liquidated his 
indebtedness under this section on and 
after November 1, 1953. Some persons 
who are still farming and who need fur- 
ther credit assistance have never been 
able to fully pay their indebtedness 
under the Resettlement and Farm Se- 
curity Administration programs. The 
present language is ambiguous with re- 
spect to whether such persons have fully 
liquidated their indebtedness if such 
debts have been settled without payment 
of the entire principal and interest either 
before or after November 1, 1953. 

Section 3 of the bill contains amend- 
ments to the authority of the Secretary 
with respect to making and servicing 
loans under titles I and II, including 
compromise powers, use of county com- 
mittees, sale of surplus acquired security 
property, availability of other credit at 
5 percent interest, and the authority to 
deal with security property. 

First. Section 3 (a) will amend section 
41 (g) of the act by extending the power 
of the Secretary of Agriculture to com- 
promise, adjust, and reduce claims and 
modify the terms of contracts to those 
entered into or by the Farmers Home 
Administration under any of its pro- 
grams, While most of the claims ad- 
ministered by this agency are covered 
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by the present language, claims arising 
under the Water Facilities Act, the 
Wheeler-Case Act, the flood and wind- 
storm appropriations, and the emergency 
loan provisions are not subject to the 
same administrative settlement authori- 
ties applicable to claims under this act. 

The proposed change in section 41 (g) 
(1). will remove the $10,000 limit on 
claims that may be settled by the Secre- 
tary. This proposed change would ex- 
pedite the settlement of claims in excess 
of $10,000, and provide a uniform basis 
for settling all claims arising out of 
transactions under any program admin- 
istered by the Farmers’ Home Adminis- 
tration, The factors affecting the set- 
tlement of larger claims are not suff- 
ciently different from those of smaller 
claims to justify special treatment. 

The provisions of section 41 (g) (2) do 
no permit the release from personal lia- 
bility of those operating loan borrowers 
who transfer or convey their security 
property in satisfaction of their indebt- 
edness to the Secretary. Under the re- 
vised language, releases of personal lia- 
bility may be made to such borrowers. 
The changes in section 41 (g) (2) (B) 
are for the purpose of extending the 
provisions of that subsection to insured 
mortgage loans and to less than family- 
size farm units. 

Section 3 (a) will also extend the Sec- 
retary’s authority for cancellation and 
release of claims regardless of amount 
under certain restricted conditions. At 
present, claims of $100 or less may be 
canceled if those conditions exist. Un- 
der Public Law 518, the Secretary has 
concurrent authority to cancel. these 
and certain similar debts not exceeding 
$1,000 principal balance. With the re- 
moval of the monetary limitation on the 
cancellation of debts where the debtor 
has no assets or apparent debt-paying 
ability, where the borrower is deceased 
and has left no estate, or where he has 
been absent from his last known ad- 
dress, is without known assets, and his 
whereabouts cannot be ascertained with- 
out undue expense, the bill will permit 
such action only after 5 years instead of 
the present 2- or 3-year limitations. It 
is also proposed that claims of $150 or 
less many be canceled if further collec- 
tion efforts would be ineffectual or un- 
economical. This change from $10 to 
$150 is prompted by comparison with the 
costs of litigation on such claims. 

Second. Section 3 (b) of the bill will 
permit the establishment of county com- 
mittees for areas not necessarily limited 
to county boundaries. Topography and 
means of communication between county 
seats and parts of some counties make 
it expensive and extremely difficult to 
limit uniformly the jurisdiction of the 
county committee exactly to county 
boundaries. 

Third. Section 3 (c) of the bill will 
strike the words “as family-size farms” 
from section 43 (d) in order to author- 
ize the Secretary to sell and acquire farm 
units of less than family type to persons 
who would be eligible for the less than 
the family-type farm loans proposed un- 
der section 1 on terms consistent with 
the modified loan authority. 

Fourth. Section 3 (d) of the bill will 
substitute reasonable rates prevailing in 
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the community for the present limita- 
tion of rates not exceeding 5 percent 
per annum as a guide to determining 
whether credit from private or coopera- 
tive sources is available to the applicant 
at the time the loan is made or at the 
time the borrower should refinance his 
indebtedness to the Secretary by means 
of such other credit. 

Fifth. Section 1 (c) of the act will 
amend section 51 to permit the Secre- 
tary to service mortgages taken in con- 
nection with insured loans in the same 
manner as he is now authorized to serv- 
ice security for direct loans and will ex- 
tend the authority to preserve and pro- 
tect the security, bid at foreclosure or 
other sale, and the other provisions of 
this section to property involved in loans 
under any of the acts administered by 
the Farmers’ Home Administration. 
This section of the act now applies to all 
of the acts administered by the Farm- 
ers’ Home Administration except the 
credit sales accounts on water conser- 
vation and utilization projects trans- 
ferred to the agency by the Soil Conser- 
vation Service and property which might 
be acquired under the special emer- 
gency loans pursuant to Public Law 727. 

Some difficulty has been encountered 
by the lack of authority to grant ease- 
ments of rights-of-way for roads and 
utilities while the security property is 
in the possession of the Government. 
The amended section will provide that 
authority. 


Iowa Farm Girl Honored as Promising 
Young Scientist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
the utmost pride that I call attention 
to the accomplishments of an Towa farm 
girl from my district who has been hon- 
ored as one of the most promising young 
scientists in America’s high schools. 

Miss Margaret Ann Thorson, 17, has 
returned to her farm home near Floyd 
and Charles City, Iowa, after competing 
in the finals of the 15th annual science 
talent search here in Washington, March 
1 through March 5. Designed to discover 
and develop scientific ability among 
high-school seniors, the science talent 
search is conducted annually for the 
Westinghouse science scholarships by 
science clubs of America and is admin- 
istered by Science Service. 

It is significant to note that this young 
lady from a rural area was selected as 
one of 40 finalists from among 20,828 
contestants in every State in the Nation. 
She was the only Iowan to be so honored. 

Miss Thorson is the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Irvin B. Thorson, rural route 
1. Charles City. She is a senior student 
at the Floyd, Iowa, Consolidated High 
School. 

She is not interested in science alone, 
as a review of the varied activities in 
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which she has participated will attest. 
One of the top students in her class, she 
plans to attend the University of Iowa to 
prepare for a career in medicine. 

Miss Thorson has been active in 4-H 
work, and won the Floyd County 4-H 
achievement award in 1955. She was 
also honored last year by the Daughters 
of the American Revolution eg the out- 
standing student in her American history 
class. 

She is coeditor of the Floyd High 
School yearbook and is a feature writer 
and proofreader for the school news- 
paper. She has won the humorous read- 
ing title each of her 4 years in high 
school. 

Miss Thorson can be justly proud of 
her achievements. She has demon- 
strated that a young person from a rural 
area is well equipped to compete with 
students from large schools in metro- 
politan areas. She has brought honor 
to her parents, her school, the State of 
Iowa, and to the youth of rural America. 


Our Drift Toward World Government 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a speech of 
mine entitled “Our Drift Toward World 
Government,” delivered at the patriotic 
rally under the auspices of For America, 
at New York, February 22, 1956. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OUR DRIFT TOWARD WORLD GOVERNMENT 


When the War of Independence was won, 
General Washington resigned his commis- 
sion, bade his officers: farewell, and retired 
to private life at Mount Vernon. Like the 
Roman General Cincinnatus, who returned 
to his plow, Washington left a standard of 
devotion to the Republic which has been 
held high by American military men ever 
since. 

Washington was soon called back to pub- 
lic service in the new Government of the 
United States. He saw in civil life the same 
danger of too much power in a few hands. 
He knew the young Republic must learn to 
watch civilian officials step down at the 
height of their power, and return to private 
life, while other men carried on the work 
they had started. 

Washington announced his decision not to 
accept a third term in words which have 
become immortal. In his Farewell Address 
to the American people, he gave his political 
ideals for the new nation, especially in the 
most hazardous of all decisions, its relation 
with other countries. 

For over 125 years our people followed 
the testament George Washington left us. 
We grew strong and prosperous with each 
passing year. 

WE HAVE SURRENDERED OUR INDEPENDENCE 

ABROAD 

Today we have turned away from Wash- 
ington’s advice. We are deeply enmeshed in 
entangling alliances. We have quit our own, 
to stand on foreign ground. We have sur- 
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rendered the decisions of life and death for 
our country, to officials who do not need to 
ask our approval, and to alien councils where 
the opinions and needs of other nations 
carry more weight than ours. 

This change was not made by amending 
our Constitution. It was made chiefiy by our 
foreign policy agencies, in the executive 
branch, under the court interpretations of 
treaty law and executive agreements. You 
remember, Mr. Dulles testified in 1953 that 
the State Department had already entered 
into 10,000 executive agreements under the 
North Atlantic Pact alone. How many agree- 
ments have been made by now, under all 
our pacts, we cannot guess. 


WE HAVE SURRENDERED THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE 
PEOPLE 


First, let us review, briefly, the machinery 
of government under which we enjoyed our 
great freedom and progress. The Constitu- 
tion set up a national agency to carry out a 
few responsibilities, mostly those dealing with 
other countries. Executive authority was 
limited to legally established duties, and the 
laws were made by elected representatives 
answerable to the sovereign people. 

Under our Constitution the American peo- 
ple were masters in their own house. 
Government officials could be removed from 
office, if necessary, by the following election 
day. When everything was going well, peo- 
ple were indifferent to election contests. 
But when the national security was in- 
volved, the American people could act, 
promptly and decisively, without asking any- 
one’s leave. Our Government was no taller 
than the people, and the sky above us was 
open and clear. 

That is what we mean by constitutional 
liberty. But that is not the governmental 
machinery we have today. We have kept the 
old forms, but we have superimposed new 
layers of government on top of them. It is 
time the American people looked clearly at 
the new governmental machinery which has 
grown up above and around our constitu- 
tional system. 


NATO IS A LITTLE UNITED NATIONS 


Let us look for example at our European 
defense system of NATO. 

I am not going to talk about NATO's ac- 
complishments in organizing military de- 
fense for the West. General Gruenther 
recently admitted that we still do not have 
enough military power in Western Europe to 
hold back a Soviet attack, though England, 
France, Germany and the other nations of 
Western Europe raised millions of fighting 
forces, in World War I and again in World 
War II. 

I have never believed in the concept of 
regional defense. The Soviet forces are dis- 
posed by one grand strategy. Why should we 
divide our forces? It is folly. I have never 
believed the Soviet leaders intended to at- 
tack Europe. They have won most of Asia 
without large-scale war. They do not want 
to take over a Western Europe reduced to 
ruins by bombing. I even question whether 
we have not lost more, militarily, by apply- 
ing ourselves with the colonial nations of 
Europe than we gained by NATO's armed 
forces. When five divisions of NATO troops 
appear in French Africa, to fight against 
Arabs who are asking for liberty, we lose 
military strength from Morocco to Pakistan. 
How much have the Communists gained in 
Asia, because we are allied with the Euro- 
pean colonial powers? For all the billions we 
have spent on NATO, I see no proof that 
we are militarily stronger than we were 7 or 
8 years ago. 

But NATO is also political machinery. 
How much is it a threat to liberty here at 
home? 


THE TWO FACES OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


You are gradually beginning to see that 
the United Nations government has two 
faces. The benevolent face is sometimes 
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called the “Town-Meeting of the World.” 
There, we are told, the nations of the world 
sit down together, and their spokesmen get 
ulcers instead of starting. wars. The other 
face of the United Nations is the world 
sovereignty which is being put together by 
bits and pieces, through the U. N. Secre- 
tariat, the international civil service, the 
various councils, the affiliated agencies, and 
the voluntary agencies which revolve as sat- 
ellites about the U. N. sun. 

You are gradually learning by what skil- 
ful moves we are being led to accept U. N. 
policies instead of American policies on 
foreign affairs, finance, education, medical 
care, labor, and social welfare. You are 
beginning to see how deeply we have en- 
meshed our foreign relations, our economy, 
our political system, our schools, even our 
churches, with policies made somewhere 
far above the American Government. You 
know how decisions made high up in the 
firmament may, by treaty or executive agree- 
ment, bind our Supreme Court judges in 
deciding a case about a private cemetery in 
Iowa. We face the threat that treaties 
planned somewhere above our own Govern- 
ment may even put an end to the rights 
guaranteed by the Bill of Rights. We have 
already deprived our servicemen in foreign 
countries of their constitutional protection 
against arbitrary imprisonment. 

We are just beginning to realize that the 
United Nations constitutes a threat to our 
Constitution and our liberties at home, as 
great as its threat to our independence as 
a nation in foreign affairs. 


THE TWO FACES OF NATO 


Do you know the governing machinery set 
up in NATO? And how it fits, or supersedes, 
our Constitution? 

You will understand what is happening if 
you remember that NATO is a small U. N., 
set up to do everything U. N. does, but for 
one region only. Like U. N., NATO has two 
faces. Its familiar face is represented by the 
military commanders of the Western na- 
tions, under the chairmanship of American 
generals, like Eisenhower or Ridgeway or 
Gruenther, sitting down to plan a joint 
strategy for defense of the West. The second 
face of NATO is like the U. N.’s supergovern- 
ment. Its task is to help manufacture the 
parts of a world government, and condition 
the member nations quietly to give up their 
familiar independence and their unique 
political ideals. Thus the governmental ma- 
chinery of the superstate grows stronger and 
stronger. 

NATO is much more than a military alli- 
ance. Lord Ismay, the Secretary General, 
says, the treaty makes it crystal clear “that 
the member countries believe they belong to 
a community of nations within which co- 
operation should be developed, not only for 
defense, but in all fields.” We now have 
political, economic, welfare, and propaganda 
organs in NATO, above our Government and 
our Constitution. This supergovernment 
operates far above the Supreme Commander, 
who, for show purposes, is an American. It 
operates far above the American fighting 
men in Europe whom President Truman 
made part of NATO's integrated military 
forces. You were told at the time that the 
Supreme Commander wore 2 hats, 1 for 
European forces, 1 for American, but did you 
know both hats were under NATO? But 
such a political community, with govern- 
mental organs, is a sovereignty, a superna- 
tional sovereignty. 

NATO has a permanent executive and an 
international staff. It has a legislative body. 
But they do not represent you or me. They 
represent our executive branch only. Your 
State Department chooses the people who 
speak for foreign policy in NATO. They re- 
port to the State Department. The Defense 
Department and the Treasury chose some, 
but do not forget the State Department em- 
pire rules our spokesmen overseas. If you 
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and I do not like our foreign policies, we the 
people may protest but the vast machinery of 
NATO is moved not at all. We, the people, 
may vote one party out of office and another 
party in, but the vast machinery of NATO is 
in fact changed not at all. 

We cannot even find out what is going on. 
A 5-year report on NATO was compiled in 
November, 1954. When a few days ago, I 
asked for later information, I was told it was 
classified. That means—for executive agen- 
cies only. 

NATO government agencies recommend 
the proper expenditures for Western de- 
fense, and the share of each member na- 
tion therein. They recommend policies on 
taxes, inflation, arms production, and eco- 
nomics. What the recommendations are, 
we in Congress do not know. They are cias- 
sified. 

That is not all. The NATO super govern- 
ment is very much interested in labor, espe- 
cially the movement of immigrants from 
country to country. It has recommended 
that governments facilitate labor mobility 
between their countries. It praised Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and the Congress for ad- 
mitting 209,000 immigrants in addition to 
quotas, as a means of strengthening the At- 
lantic community. The one worlders believe 
nations have no right to decide who may be 
admitted or denied admittance to their 
cou try. 

NATO is concerned with rules granting 
work permits to foreigners. It is interested 
in uniform social security for member coun- 
tries. 

NATO has a special consultant studying 
the best way for NATO to encourage cultural 
cooperation between countries. In the old 
days, Americans carried on cultural coopera- 
tion by buying a steamship ticket to Eu- 
rope when they had enough money, or read- 
ing magazines like National Geographic, if 
they did not have much money. But in this 
epoch of cultural spoon-feeding, we must 
have a horde of international agencies work- 
ing for cultural cooperation. Then we have 
a committee of NATO set up to fiind how 
NATO can get in the act by finding if there 
are any gaps in this supervision—and fill- 
ing them. 

NATO is making surveys to find out if you 
are interested in NATO, and if not, why not. 
It has its film programs, its tours for jour- 
nalists, its Caravan of Peace, its NATO news- 
letter and its NATO West Point for train- 
ing and indoctrination of the Armed Forces. 

Politically NATO shows the means by 
which the one world superstate is being as- 
sembled from above through the U. N., and 
horizontally in NATO, SEATO, and the Or- 
ganization of American States, which has 
replaced the Pan American Union and put 
the Monroe Doctrine firmly under the United 
Nations. 

You remember Henry Ford’s famous as- 
sembly line, with the chassis coming down 
from the ceiling, and the wheels and fenders 
coming in from the sides, all flowing to- 
gether smoothly, by remote control, until the 
finished car rolled off the assembly line. 

I do not say for a moment that the gen- 
erals and admirals who are assigned to 
NATO take part in this carefully planned 
campaign to make us part of one world gov- 
ernment by regional compacts. Quite the 
contrary. They are probably kept so busy 
they have no time to learn about it. 

But some people—probably only a few 
people—in our Government do know about 
it, because they planned it that way. 

ONLY CONGRESS CAN STOP WORLD GOVERNMENT 

Do you seriously believe that, if another 
Korean-type war broke out, we the people, 
or the people’s representatives in Congress, 
would be allowed by NATO or SEATO or U. N. 
to decide on a truly American policy to 
protect ourselves? 

Let me ask you this. Do you like world 
government? Do you wish to lose forever 
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the power of the American people and their 
Congress to choose our destiny as a Nation? 

Do you like this governmental super- 
structure above your Constitution, above 
your Congress, your President, and your 
courts, controlling your fighting men, your 
economic life, your immigration, and your 
cultural cooperation with other nations, 
through thousands of agreements we never 
see? Do you really want global social welfare 
programs in place of the American Bill of 
Rights? 


THE PEOPLE MUST FIGHT FOR A NATIONALIST 
CONGRESS 


If you don’t like this drift to world govern- 
ment, just remember one thing. You will 
have to stop it. It will not stop of itself. 
You will have to do something. 

First let me tell you how not to end world 
government. In 1954, out of 100 million eli- 
gible voters, 58 million stayed at home. 
Probably the great majority of those who 
stayed home were constitutionalists. But I 
say to you that those Americans who stay 
home on election day, because they do not 
like the nominees, are helping internation- 
alism. They are the best friends the one- 
worlders have. 

What, then? 

You know no president can solve this prob- 
lem. Every President since 1933 has been 
the captive of the governmental elite. The 
Supreme Court will not do anything. The 
only political power left in this country 
which could stop the drift to world govern- 
ment is the Congress. 

The reason is simple. You, the people, 
can get any Kind of a Congress you decide to 
work for. 

If you do nothing, Congress will become 
increasingly a rubber-stamp for one world- 
ism. If you want an American Congress, you 
can get it. 

You will have to tell your political leaders 
in both parties to nominate for Congress 
only those who will put America first. They 
will pay attention to you, if they think you 
mean business. 

Don't tell me you don't know who your 
political leaders are. Find out. If you pay 
no attention to them, why should they pay 
attention to you? 

Political party leaders, by controlling nom- 
inations, have power over who will draft 
your sons, how much of your money will be 
squandered by the welfare state, whether 
your country is going to remain free. The 
left-wingers, the Communists, and the One- 
Worlders know who are the party leaders. 
How much time is it worth to you to find out 
who they are? 

Tell some one in your party you want no 
one nominated for Congress who does not 
put America first. Tell them international- 
ism, globalism, and one-worldism must go. 
Tell them you, the people, are going to stand 
watch, every day of the year, to make sure 
they put none but constitutionalists on 
guard in Congress. 

If you do your part the Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner, instead of waving over a province in a 
one world government, will once again 
proudly wave over the land of the free and 
the home of the brave. 


Problems of the Southern Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to take this opportunity 
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to express my appreciation of the very 
careful analysis of the problems of the 
southern farmer made by the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Grant]. I am es- 
pecially interested in the necessity for 
checking the drastic reductions in cot- 
ton acreage now in progress. If the 
Southeast has to accept another heavy 
reduction next year, many of our farm- 
ers must prepare to go out of business. 

The gentleman from Alabama has 
been an outstanding leader in the fight 
to safeguard the interests of the south- 
ern cotton farmer. As a Representative 
of a major cotton producing area, I am 
deeply appreciative of the work that he 
has done for our cotton farmers, 


Address by Hon. Estes Kefauver, of 
Tennessee, at Sigourney, lowa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON, HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, our 
colleague, the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], 
when speaking in Sigourney, Iowa, on 
Monday, February 27, made what I con- 
sider to be a very fine speech, which has 
been called to my attention by one of 
my constituents. 

While I am not a supporter of the 
senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER] in his quest for the demo- 
cratic presidential nomination, I have 
the highest personal regard for him, and 
feel that he is doing a fine public service 
in the way he is presenting issues. 

I ask unanimous consent that his 
speech at Sigourney, Iowa, be printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS By SENATOR KEFAUVER AT PUBLIC 
RALLY AT SIGOURNEY, Iowa, ON FEBRUARY 
27, 1956 
It is a real privilege to be able to attend 

this meeting tonight. I always like to come 

to Iowa and the great Midwest. 

You know, I have come here to talk to you. 
But it isn’t a one-way street. I benefit 
greatly, in fulfilling the responsibilities 
which I have, from listening to you talk to 
me. 

Right now we in the United States Senate 
are considering the farm bill. We do so in 
a welter of statistics and cost and price in- 
dexes. We do so in a flurry of claims and 
counterclaims. We talk in terms of millions 
and billions, and trends and, I suspect, of 
theory. 

But to really appreciate the farm problem 
in this country, I believe you have to talk to 
the men who know the problem best—be- 
cause they live with it too—farmers such as 
you. 

The other day one of your numbers showed 
me his bank statement of 4 years ago and his 
bank statement of today. 

Four years ago he had 70 cows valued at 
$21,000; 80 to 90 calves and young beef valued 
at $12,000; sows and pigs worth $5,300, and 
tractor and equipment worth $7,500. There- 
fore, his assets amounted to more than 
$46,000 and he showed debts of only $12,500, 
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This farmer was good for a bank loan any 
time. He was what the bankers call a good 
risk. 


He is a good farmer, but today, through no 
fault of his own, he is in real trouble. 

His 70 cows are now valued at $7,000; his 
calves have dropped to $6,400; his hogs and 
pigs to $2,800, and his equipment, depre- 
ciated through the years, is carried at $2,500. 
Therefore, his assets now—through no fault 
of his own—are down to $18,700. And his 
debts have now mounted to $15,000. 

Instead of being a good risk for a bank 
loan, now he’s a bad one. Instead of having 
assets of more than $48,000 he has assets of 
less than $19,000. He will have trouble put- 
ting in this year’s crop. 

And since he’s a working farmer—a man 
who makes his livelihood from the farm— 
this man is in real trouble if he can’t finance 
this new crop. 

You and I know that when we talk about 
the farm problem, we just multiply this 
man’s situation by thousands of others and 
that is the farm problem. You and I know 
that when we talk about the farm problem 
we're talking about the fact that there has 
been a tremendous slide in the ratio of the 
value of what you raise to what you buy. In 
1947 it took the value of 468 bushels of corn 
to buy a two-row cornpicker. But today it 
takes 1,275 bushels. In 1947 it took the value 
of 31 hogs weighing 200 pounds to buy a 
20-29 belt horsepower tractor. Today it takes 
64. 
Therefore, you and I know that the farm 
problem is no myth— it's a fact which de- 
mands attention now, if we are going to avert 
real trouble throughout our economy. 

You can be sure that my friend whose bank 
statement I mentioned isn’t painting many 
barns or fences this year. He isn't buying 
any new appliances. His wife is making do 
with last year’s hat, and the kids are getting 
their shoes resoled once more instead of new 
ones. 

This in turn cuts down the business in 
the retail stores, in the drug stores, and 
among the other corner merchants here in 
Sigourney and in the other Sigourneys across 
the land. When you merchants fail to re- 
order, some workingman, somewhere, en- 
gaged in the production and distribution of 
goods, is going to find himself out of a job. 

Therefore, an economy such as ours is 
interrelated. We're all in the same boat. We 
might as well paddle in the same direction. 

The farm bill as recommended by the 
administration or as reported by the Sen- 
ate committee won't do the job that needs 
doing. Therefore, I want to talk with you 
tonight about a few amendments which I 
hope will be adopted by the Senate and made 
a part of the present farm law. All of 
these I have sponsored, or am supporting 
and they are now on the desks of Senators 
for their consideration. 

In the first place, I am getting sick and 
tired of hearing the Secretary of Agriculture 
moan about the overburdening surpluses 
and blaming all the farmers woes on them. 

An imaginative man—an imaginative ad- 
ministration—would consider the surplus 
not as something to cry about but as some- 
thing to use. 

I want to see it used. 

Awhile back I announced that I would pro- 
pose a food stamp plan. Under my plan the 
Secretary of Agriculture would make sur- 
plus foods available for distribution when 
requested to do so by a State or political 
subdivision. Food stamps, issued through 
regular State agencies, would be redeemable 
for foods or the surpluses list at any regular 
stores that participate in the plan. 

Now who would be eligible to receive food 
stamps? 

Any of those who are receiving benefits or 
assistance under the programs of old-age 
assistance, Federal old-age and survivors in- 
surance benefits, aid to dependent children, 
aid to the blind, and aid to the permanently 
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and totally disabled. Also eligible. would 
be any of those receiving welfare assistance 
from State agencies or who in the opinion 
of those agencies are in need of welfare 
assistance. 

We calculate that there are about 18 mil- 
lion persons in the United States who would 
qualify for use of the food stamp plan. 

Not only would this help move the sur- 
pluses, but it would do so in a way that 
would improve the health of the Nation. 

After I had mentioned my plans to file 
a food-stamp plan I was accosted by some 
of those people who have been taken in 
by the slogan “Everything’s booming but 
the guns.” They are the kind of people who 
believe the farmers are living in clover and 
riding in Cadillacs. Everybody knows that 
everyone in the country has plenty to eat, 
they said, and therefore there really isn't 
anyone to benefit under the plan. 

Well, after listening to these readers of 
the Wall Street Journal, I was visited one day 
in my office in Washington by a very sincere 
young man. 

He introduced himself and said that he 
was one of a group who gives his time in 
the operation of a center for assisting those 
who need a helping hand in Washington. 
He had heard of my food-stamp plan. He 
said that when he read of these “mounting 
surpluses” and “bulging warehouses” they 
tried to get some of the surplus to feed 
hungry people who come to their center. 

They couldn’t. 

He brought along some of the letters that 
they receive daily—grubby, grimey, written 
on torn pieces of paper with pencil, 

They were pitiful. 

“Will you please send me some food for my 
three children and some milk for the baby 
please.” 

“Will you please send me a food order. 
My children haven’t had anything to eat 
all day long and will you send some food 
please because I have five children.” 

“Will you please send me some food. I 
have six children. I will appreciate any- 
thing you can send me. Thank you.” 

He told me about a cute little blond girl, 
who comes by the center every morning to 
get a glass of milk before going to school. 

The fact, my friends, is that while the 
mimeograph machines down at Republican 
National Headquarters a few blocks away 
are running off press releases about “Every- 
thing booming but the guns,“ there are chil- 
dren hungry right in the shadow of the 
Capitol dome. 

The food-stamp plan, or food-allotment 
plan if you would rather call it that, would 
move some of that surplus out of the bulg- 
ing warehouses Ezra Taft Benson talks about 
into the stomachs of those people. 

The best thing about it is that we know 
it would work because it has worked. It 
worked wonderfully just prior to the war. 
The reports are on all the library shelves for 
anyone who doubts me. It moved surplus to 
the people who needed it; it improved diets; 
and it helped the farmer's income. 

In times like these, it’s worth another 
try. * 

Now this is not the only way the surplus 
ought to be used. This last fall I took a 
trip into the eastern part of the globe. There 
I visited those nations which are part of 
what is called the great neutralist bloc in 
the world. In particular, I spent some time 
in India. I talked with Prime Minister 
Nehru and with other leaders of India. 

I came away convinced that while Nehru 
and the Indian Government aren't going to 
commit themselves irrevocably to the West, 
neither are they going to commit themselves 
to the Communist nations. 

The reason they are neutralist, I think, 
is because they have just emerged from some 
250 years of domination as a colonial pos- 
session. They are proud now in their new 
freedom. They are not unlike our own 
United States when we became free 180 years 
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ago. “Like the newly formed United States, 
they are determined to maintain their free- 
dom of action. 

However, they are a key nation in Asia— 
one which has established a democratic gov- 
ernment, one which the other newly awak- 
ened nations in Asia look to for leadership. 

India is an example of a great market 
for much of our surplus foodstuffs. We talk 
about foreign aid, but with just a little as- 
sistance in foreign exchange, India could 
take a third of our wheat surplus. 

Again, an imaginative Secretary of Agri- 
culture, an imaginative administration, 
would be leaving no stone unturned to move 
this surplus to points of the world where 
it is needed, both in trade and in aid. 

One of the major criticisms that I have 
had of this administration is that it waited 
so often before acting and then only re- 
acted to the Communist bloc. 

For instance, I'll bet that if the Soviets 
shipped a big movement of wheat into India, 
vou would see great excitement at the State 
Department and about 3 months later a 
shipment of wheat out of the United States 
into India. 

Let’s act on our own at least once in a 
while—motivated by our own good common 
sense and our own good will. 

Before leaving the subject of the surplus, 
there is one thing that I want to make clear. 
I don't consider everything in those ware- 
houses as surplus, as does Ezra Benson. I 
happen to be a member of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee. I have, therefore, been 
impressed with the necessity for strategic re- 
serves. I can tell you that large reserves of 
cotton, wheat, and corn are just as import- 
ant strategically to this Nation as reserves 
of oll, Another war, God forbid, would show 
us the importance. I have an amendment 
to the agricultural bill to set aside quantities 
of these commodities as a strategic reserve. 
I hope it will prevail. 

Now there’s another thing that I intend 
to see added to the farm bill on the floor 
of the Senate. 

I want to establish—clearly and unequiv- 
ocally—that we in this country believe in 
the family-type farm, rather than the big 
corporate-type farm, absentee owned and ab- 
sentee controlled. 

We are constantly hearing from Ezra Ben- 
son about the great costs of price supports— 
and how they just add to the surplus. Well, 
I intend to propose that price supports be 
graduated—not according to Exra's sliding 
to the bottom, but according to income de- 
rived from the farm. 

I intend to propose that we have 100 per- 
cent price supports from those farms show- 
ing a gross revenue of $7,000 or less; 90 per- 
cent on income between $7,000 and $20,000; 
75 percent up to $50,000.. This graduative 
will give the major benefit to the family-type 
farmer instead of the big ones. 

I don’t want to try to oversell this pro- 
posal to you folks. I don't know how much 
this particular thing will increase your in- 
come this year. But it ought to help—and, 
above all, it will let the Secretary of Agri- 
culture know that we in the United States 
believe in family-type farming and are 
determined to preserve it. 

All of this, I am convinced, isn’t enough 
to do to this farm bill that has come out 
of the committee. 

It still doesn’t take care of the livestock 
situation which is so important to you right 
here in Iowa. I have two proposals on that 
which go together, as they say in the song, 
just like the horse and carriage. 

The first gives authority to the Secretary 
of Agriculture to use in the marketing of 
hogs at 200 pounds or less and of livestock 
at 1,000 pounds or less. The plan would 
come into operation whenever the price 
dropped below 90 percent of parity or when- 
ever the annual crop exceeds the average for 
the past 10 years. Whenever that happened 
the Secretary would be authorized to pay 
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from $1 to $3 per hundredweight premium 
for hogs or livestock marketed under 200 or 
1,000 pounds. 

The result would be a voluntary reduction 
of production in a way which the farmer 
would get more cash for his animal than if 
he had kept it and fattened it up another 
few hundred It would tend to pre- 
vent additions to the surplus. 

And now, finally, there is another pro- 
posal which I have been considering. I be- 
lieve that we’ve got to adopt a system of 
support on livestock. I have been studying 
methods of accomplishing this and have 
concluded that the only effective way is by 
production payments. 

Those floors should be 90 percent of parity 
or on the basis graduated from full parity 
down outlined in my small-farm plan. If 
established at 90 percent of parity that 
would be in the neighborhood of $19 on hogs 
and $27 on beef cattle. These production 
payments will also be incentive payments 
to bring about the reduction of livestock 
numbers. A man signing up for the produc- 
tion payments will have to cut his produc- 
tion. I am working on the details of how 
much this cut should be. The main thing 
is to get money into this livestock farming 
region and get it here fast. 

You know what that means. Right now 
hogs are selling, I believe, at around 53 per- 
cent. If we set the minimum level at 90 
percent, then we would be saying, in very 
rough figures, that the income of hog 
farmers would be increased by around 30 
percent. 

I think that’s the Kind of vital assistance 
you need. 

The cost of production payments in this 
instance would be limited by the graduated 
limitations I have already outlined which I 
have proposed be placed on the total sup- 
port granted any individual farmer. In 
other words, there’s a limit to how much an 
individual farmer could receive, so he would 
not be encouraged to overproduce. The cost 
also would be offset by lower consumer food 
costs, for the beef and pork would be moving 
onto the market at its own market level. 

This same type of program has been put 
in effect by the Eisenhower administration 
for wool and it has long been in effect for 
sugar. Why not try it for livestock? 

One of the most important features of this 
plan is that it will place a floor under the 
farmer’s income so that he can get a loan 
on his new crop. Immediately the banker 
will see that your assets have risen in value. 

Further more, this program certainly can't 
be called a prop for bad management, because 
one of its features is that the payment is 
based on the difference between the average 
market price and the support price. There- 
fore, there's no incentive for the farmer to 
dump his crop, thereby overloading the mar- 
ket. Instead there is an incentive for him to 
watch the market carefully, sell at the best 
possible price, and thereby have an addi- 
tional premium. 

And so, they say, this is a subsidy. Yes; it 
is—in a way—but what part of the country 
isn’t subsidized in one way or another? The 
shippers and railroads and airlines get a sub- 
sidy. The post office gives a subsidy. Big 
oil is subsidized through tax provisions. 
Private power gets a whopping subsidy 
through rapid amortization provisions. 

This Government has always been willing 
to assist that which it deems to be essential. 
I know of nothing more essential than the 
production of foodstuffs, and the mainte- 
nance of a stable economy on the farms. 

And now one final word. As you know, I 
am campaigning for the Democratic presi- 
dential nomination in a number of States 
and I am anxious to see this program adopted 
not next year or the next—but this year. 
Therefore, whenever the point is reached 
where voting is about to begin on amend- 
ments to the farm bill; I will cancel out my 
engagements wherever they may be—here in 
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Towa, or Minnesota, or Wisconsin or New 
Hampshire—to return to Washington. 

I will do my level best on the Senate floor 
to convince my fellow Senators that no mat- 
ter what the Secretary may be telling them, 
there's a real emergency on the farms and 
bold action is necessary. 

T have seen some of these notices that read: 
“Due to the fact that I am quitting farming, 
I offer for public sale a farm,” 

I don't like the notices, 


Testimony of Senator Flanders Before the 
Senate Subcommittee on Disarmament 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH E. FLANDERS 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp the testi- 
mony which I gave before the Senate 
Subcommittee on Disarmament yester- 
day. My reason for making the request 
is that I already have had a large num- 
ber of requests for the testimony, and I 
think it will be useful for the other Mem- 
bers of the Senate as well. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


TESTIMONY OF SENATOR RALPH E. FLANDERS 
BEFORE THE SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
DISARMAMENT 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, if this were 
to be a published book, as a foreword I 
might well use a quotation from the works 
of the great American strategist and philos- 
opher, Admiral Mahan, who said: “The pur- 
pose of military power is to provide time 
for moral ideas to take root.” 

The objective of our moral ideas protected 
by military power, is complete, universal, 
and controlled disarmament. 

To achieve this objective our military 
stength must be great, and must include 
the use of atomic weapons. 

The use of these weapons must be regu- 
larized, in a way which advances the moral 
ideas. 

Against the backstop of atomic strength 
we may persuade the Soviet to disarmament, 
by the policies of moral encirclement and 
moral penetration. 

From these elements we can devise a 
progressive, effective program for disarma- 
ment. 


COMPLETE, UNIVERSAL, AND CONTROLLED 


Disarmament, of course, is no goal in 
itself. Our aim is security with a disarma- 
ment. The specific measures of arms con- 
trol I shall advocate are those which do meet 
the test of enhanced security for our Nation 
and for freedom. . 

Disarmament must be complete, universal, 
and controlled. It must be universal be- 
cause even though the great nations of the 
earth disarmed, a minor nation equipped 
with arms and having the will to use them 
could exercise a military power which would 
destroy the prospects for peace. 

In every nation disarmament must be 
complete down to the minimum needed to 
maintain internal order. T 

The disarmament we seek must be con- 
trolled. It must be inspected to make sure 
that it is controlled and complete. 

We must further recognize at this point 
that the attainment of an effective agree- 
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ment on universal, complete, and controlled 
disarmament is not enough. We would then 
be left with a vacuum so far as concerns the 
settling of differences between nations. We 
must therefore take into account the need 
for a world court, for a United Nations organ- 
ization to administer decisions of that court, 
and for a United Nations police force to en- 
force them. I merely mention these devel- 
opments as necessary if we arrive at disarma- 
ment, but that is not the subject of this 
presentation. Disarmament itself is the 
subject. 

Let us take a realistic look at the difi- 
culties we have met with our endeavor to 
attain disarmament. 

After World War II there was first a drag- 
ging of the feet in our own Government 
which merged into a too obvious endeavor to 
use the move for disarmament as a means 
of putting the Soviet Government on the 
spot. This did not last long, however. There 
developed a serious desire to attain the goal 
so greatly hoped for by the people of the 
earth. When our endeavors became serious 
and earnest, they were defeated by the un- 
willingness of the Soviet Government to sub- 
mit to the inventory and inspection which 
alone would give assurances either to them, 
or to the Western World, that any agreements 
were being kept. Inspection and control we 
must have. 

With the later development of atomic war- 
heads, and of missiles for delivering them, 
the problem of inspection and control has 
become increasingly difficult, particularly 
with respect to the location of stockpiles of 
fissionable material. We are therefore facing 
difficulties which did not exist at the begin- 
ning of our endeavors for disarmament. 
New approaches are necessary and some of 
these I propose to describe. But first may 
I define the proper limitations on our effort. 


PROPER LIMITATIONS ON OUR EFFORT 


Some of the old limitations remain. We 
must not disarm unilaterally. With regard 
to this, if any new lesson is needed, we can 
learn it from the results of the Summit Con- 
ference at Geneva. 

At Geneva the frankness and evident good 
will of our President broke through the 
Soviet suspicion to that particular point 
where the Russian delegations became con- 
vinced that the United States was not plan- 
ning aggressive war on the Communist na- 
tions. It has been said that the change in 
atmosphere was nothing more than a ques- 
tion of smiles and pleasant words. I think 
we will have to admit that important re- 
sults came from this new understanding of 
our intentions. 

Was it not a fact that the lightening of 
the Soviet fears stiffened their determina- 
tions and policies in the cold war? If they 
are not to be subject to attack by us, they 
could proceed with less hesitation on their 
program, particularly for East Germany. It 
will be remembered that at the second 
Geneva conference we were met with the 
outright statement that there would be no 
reuniting of East and West Germany except 
on terms which would in effect bring the re- 
united state under Communist control. In 
other words the remoyal of a threat from us 
resulted in their taking a stronger and more 
definite position than before. We must draw 
a moral from this in relation to disarmament 
plans. Unilateral disarmament is out. 

Another old limitation is that disarmament 
and peace must not come by surrender. This 
we have been unwilling to accept in the past 
and we must not do so in the future. 

We must not accept, for instance, tacitly 
or formally, the conquest of the satellite 
countries and the enslavement of their citi- 
zens. This position of ours is not one of in- 
citing revolt. It is one of keeping before the 
Soviet Government and keeping before the 
8 780 our willingness to compromise with 
evil, 
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NO COMPROMISE WITH EVIL-——-THE PRIMARY 
LIMITATION 


There is a limited area in which we can 
compromise in economic or political matters 
but there is no room for compromise with 
evil. 

What is the moral evil of communism? 
Abraham Lincoln long ago so clearly said 
that this Nation could not longer exist half 
slave and half free. Surely it is clear to us 
in this day that it is going to be impossible 
for the whole world to live in peace half slave 
and half free. 

Slavery in our day is even more militant 
than it was a century ago. It rests not day 
nor night. It brings one people after an- 
other, one nation after another, under its 
dominion. There is no safety in waiting 
humbly until it chooses to overwhelm the 
rest of the world and us. 

What we face is the old type of slavery 
of forced labor for millions, of heartless 
separation of families, of ripping whole peo- 
ples up by the roots and transferring them 
to alien scenes. This is old, but something 
new has been added. It is slavery of the 
personality and of the soul itself. Among 
all the peoples under the Soviet yoke, the 
destruction of individual thought and moral 
responsibility is a commonplace. It is prac- 
ticed upon the plastic young as these mil- 
lions come to the age of self-consciousness 
and even before. Their elders have already 
been seized and molded. Those who have 
determined to retain their individuality and 
moral responsibility are subjected to such 
psychological and physical tortures as history 
never before has witnessed. 

The crime against outstanding individuals 
is great. The crime against whole peoples, 
with their innocent children, is incalculably 
greater. 

We can never condone or acquiesce in 
this crime at home or abroad. This is the 
ultimate standard by which we must meas- 
ure our compromises in all negotiations of 
differences. 

We must then be very clear in our own 
minds as to whether we are compromising 
on different points of view in matters eco- 
nomic, social, and political, or whether we 
are compromising with evil. The one is 
justifiable; ultimately, the other is fatal. 

At this point we have arrived at negative 
conclusions. Any arrangements arrived at 
with the Soviet power looking toward dis- 
armament must not be unilateral and they 
must not involve surrender to evil. 


LONG-RANGE PROGRAM 


As to positive policy, I would like to pro- 
pose to this committee first a long-range 
program for disarmament and follow that 
with certain shorter-range proposals on 
which we can move immediately. 

As to the long-range program, we must 
start with a recognition of the fact that our 
necessary military preparations and result- 
ing military strength can be of use only as 
defensive measures, They cannot of them- 
selves be used for preventive war, nor to 
bring about disarmament. All they can do 
is to protect us while we perfect and put 
into operation devices that are not in the 


.material sphere at all, but which consist in 


bringing up spiritual strength and in operat- 
ing through moral power. 

The first item in this long-range program 
is that of a moral encirclement of the Com- 
munist powers. We have vigorously to bring 
to the attention of the nations of Asia and 
of Western Europe that they and we are deal- 
ing with evil—that we not merely must not, 
but cannot, surrender to evil practically or 
morally. Surrender to evil brings no prac- 
tically useful results. That we have seen in 
the surrenders made to Japan, Mussolini, and 
Hitler in the period between the wars. This 
lack of practical benefit in the surrender to 
evil is fundamental to the nature of the 
spiritual universe, and we might as well 
become practical people and recognize it. 
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Moral encirclement means that there will 
be no neutral areas. We will so define and 
exemplify the eternal religious and demo- 
cratic aspects of the world situation that 
the Communist powers will be left unsup- 
ported by world opinion or policy. 

As compared with the encirclement by 
arms, it has immense advantages. The Soviet 
Government has no defense against it except 
by the tightening of its Iron Curtain; and if 
we are vigorous in presentation, the Soviets 
will lack defense in the countries outside of 
the Curtain which are trying to stay neutral. 

The second element is moral penetration. 
This means getting around, under, over, or 
through the Iron Curtain to the people who 
are imprisoned within it. We are doing this 
in various ways at the present time. We are 
doing it with the Voice of America and with 
Radio Free Europe. We are doing it with 
balloons. We are doing it by numerous other 
means, some of which are doubtless of a 
classified nature. We must not be persuaded 
or bullied into giving up these means of 
communication. 

Innumerable messages of the sort I have 
enclosed as an appendix can be devised. 
They can be free from hatred. They can be 
free from anger. They can be persuasive. 
If we pour this type of friendly suggestion 
into the Russian ears and bring it before the 
Russian eyes through the upper air, through 
evasions of the jamming and by any other 
means which patience, persistence, and in- 
genuity suggest, there is going to be an 
ultimate result on the Soviet Government 
itself. We can say this confidently because 
it has become clear that the pressures of dis- 
satisfaction generated by the policies of 
Stalin evidently became so great that they 
could not be disregarded. 

The present rulers of Russia climbed into 
power on the mass of those dissatisfactions. 
It is not too much to hope that future 
rulers will climb into power over dissatis- 
factions with the useless expenditures of la- 
bor and money with which the armament 
program of their government burdens them, 
if we persistently point out these burdens di- 
rectly to the people who are burdened. 


IMMEDIATE ACTION 


Besides these long-range undertakings 
there are at the moment presented to us op- 
portunities for immediate action which we 
must seize and organize. I refer to the 
mounting tension of the atomic arms race 
spreading out now into 1,500-mile guided 
missiles and in the near future to the ulti- 
mate of this development in the intercon- 
tinental ballistic missile with its range of 
thousands of miles and its accuracy suf- 
ficient to bring a hydrogen bomb to bear on 
the earth’s great centers of population. 

In this connection it is well to remember 
that the speed and intensity with which this 
ultimate missile is being developed has cer- 
tain sinister effects on its capacity. It is 
probable that the crash program would de- 
velop very shortly a missile which could be 
placed only roughly within several miles of 
its target. To place it more accurately, say 
within a mile of the target, would take sev- 
eral years more. It is in the nature of the 
problem that the objective of accuracy must 
be lost in the present anxiously accelerated 
program. That such acceleration would lead 
to lack of accuracy is bad and is morally in- 
consistent with what our policy must be. 

Neither the 1,500-mile guided missile nor 
the intercontinental one are military weap- 
ons in the old sense of the word. They are 
weapons of terror in which the effect on 
populations is primary and on military 
targets secondary. 

The medium range guided missile is par- 
ticularly adapted to holding the cities of 
Western Europe as hostages to impose the 
Soviet will. We have of course the same 
opportunity to hold as hostages the cities 
the other side of the curtain but with the 
disadvantage of having to extend the range 
beyond the friendly satellites if we are to 
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reach the Soviet cities, while the satellite 
countries are available as launching plat- 
forms for an attack on the West. 

Into this balance so uneasy, so dangerous, 
we must project a new principle of practice 
and of negotiation. The new plan is one 
which has had much discussion in England 
and which was first set forth in an article 
by Colonel orn of the Air Force Reserve 
in the United States News & World Report 
of January 28, 1955. The title of the article 
was “No Need To Bomb Cities To Win War.” 
The title which has been given to the plan 
is that of graduated deterrence. 

The essentials of the proposed United 
States policy of graduated deterrence are 
that we renounce unequivocally the use of 
hydrogen or atomic warheads for mass de- 
struction in attacks on populations, unless 
such Soviet attacks are first made on the 
populations of the nations outside the cur- 
tain. In that event we must retaliate in 
kind against the Soviet. 

Added to this is the retention of the an- 
mounced decision to use whatever atomic 
tactical weapons may be considered neces- 
sary to repel military aggression. In other 
words, we would propose using these weapons 
and all weapons on a graduated scale, penal- 
izing each military attack according to the 
intensity of that attack. If we make known 
that we are ready to do so and that we are 
not planning to extend the use of these 
‘weapons beyond the necessary precise target, 
then our possession of them becomes, or can 
be made to become, a graduated deterrent. 

Our Secretary of State has used the phrase 
“graduated reprisals.” But this scarcely ex- 
presses the possibilities. A reprisal is a sud- 
den decision and action and goes into effect 
after the surprise injury has been suffered. 
A deterrent is the firm assurance made long 
prior to an attacking power that the weapons 
‘will be used in the event of an attack. That 
certain knowledge warns clearly and precisely 
of the risks to the opponent before he pro- 
ceeds to the decision of an attack. 

Now let us see what there is in this plan 
which leads toward disarmament and peace, 
for that is what your committee is concerned 
with. 

It is now broadly recognized that reliable 
inspection for nuclear weapons is imprac- 
tical. Although there is hope for substantial 
control to detect the diversion of peaceful 
nuclear materials for weapons fabrication, 
these controls cannot be perfect enough fully 
to prevent leakage of peaceful materials into 
military channels. These circumstances 
mean that nuclear weapons will be with us 
for a long time; perhaps forever. In facing 
these facts realistically, we are led to two 
conclusions; first, to concentrate on controls 
and reduction of delivery systems; second, to 
consider controls on the use of nuclear 
weapons, as a prelude and supplement to 
controls on their possession. - Those who 
have been giving serious thought to gradu- 
ated deterrence feel that it offers the oppor- 
tunity to control the use of nuclear weapons 
and thus to proceed toward our objective by 
a series of steps which I commend to your 
consideration. 

FIRST STEP 


The first step is that of initiating public 
discussion and disseminating by all com- 
munications media an understanding of the 
conditions surrounding the use of atomic 
weapons. In the first place we should all 
realize that the real decision to brutalize 
Was taken both by Germany and the allies 
when it was decided to seek victory through 
the terrifying and the destroying of civilian 
populations. The blitz on London and 
Coventry, the saturation bombing of Berlin 
and other German cities were outside the 
proper military sphere. So was our destruc- 
tion of large sections of Tokyo by the drop- 
ping of napalm on that inflammable city. 
To kill old men, women, and children in an 
effort to win a war was pure savagery. This 
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fatal step was taken before the atom bomb 
was developed. 

The early atom bomb is in essence simply 
a more effective way of carrying out the 
policy of political savagery. As I just said, 
such use constitutes no part of proper mili- 
tary action. It is a barbarous political ac- 
tion of the worst sort. 

Another thing which we likewise should 
all recognize is that armies, navies, and 
air forces of all the great powers of the 
world are now organized for and directed 
toward the efficient use of atomic weapons. 
While we have been praying that they might 
not be used, the necessities of the situation 
require that we be prepared to use them. 
The atom bomb, the atom rocket, the atom 
missile are with us now and the military 
forces of the world are being trained in 
their use. 

This is inevitable because if we are to 
have Armed Forces at all they must be 
prepared to the highest pitch of effective- 
ness. This means that they must be sup- 
plied with, and be efficient in the use of, 
atomic weapons. 

Further, we must accustom ourselves and 
educate the free world to the fact that there 
is a great difference between nuclear ex- 
plosions with large radioactive effects and 
nuclear explosions with limited radioactive 
effects, whether they result from a bomb 
delivered from a plane, an atomic head in 
a rocket or an accurately aimed guided mis- 
sile. The tactical weapons can be effectively 
discharged and used against military targets 
without the deadly fallout which results 
from the maximum use of the maximum 
weapons. The long series of experiments 
carried out in the deserts near Las Vegas 
have demonstrated the effectiveness and the 
safeguards of tactical use. Such weapons 
have now become a normal and effective aid 
in military armament. 

On the other hand the radioactive effects 
of certain weapons used in certain ways are 
such that in an exchange of blows, the 
populations of both sides would be destroyed, 
and mankind itself imperiled. Therefore, 
the distinction between the relatively safe 
but effective and the barbarously and sul- 
cidally destructive must be made clear to 
all of us. 

SECOND STEP 


With these distinctions clear, the public 
of the Western World is prepared for the 
second step—a unilateral announcement by 
all the western powers that they will not use 
mass weapons for nonmilitary destruction 
in future military action unless first at- 
tacked in that manner. We do not have to 
wait to negotiate this proposal. For the 
United States, the West, to initiate warfare 
of that sort would be so morally repre- 
hensible that we could not allow ourselves 
to consider it. We have the weapons for 
it, but we have the moral strength not to 
use them unless forced to do so. Note that 
this is not unilateral disarmament. We 
retain the arms and their deterrent effect. 


THE THIRD STEP 


The third step is the formal announce- 
ment, widely broadcast, that we are armed 
and are ready to use the new tactical weapons 
against any aggressive military action. If 
the attack were by massive conventional 
forces we would use nuclear weapons, if 
necessary, to reject aggression only defen- 
sively—that is, not across the preaggression 
political boundary. No more. We must al- 
Ways be ready to use such weapons defen- 
sively and any aggressor should be in no 
doubt as to that, 

THE FOURTH STEP 


The fourth step is to initiate negotiations 
among the great powers as to what consti- 
tutes open cities, what constitutes legitimate 
targets, what is the area or the set of condi- 
tions in which tactical atomic weapons may 
be freely used. This will be the specific con- 
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tent and agenda of legitimate and new nego- 
tiations. It strikes out into new territory. 
In this connection I wish to include, and will 
read, the concluding paragraph of an edi- 
torial in the Washington Post of January 
27, 1956. The editorial was entitled mu- 
sion of Peace.” I will now read the con- 
cluding words: 

“Unhappily, the United States has seemed 
largely sterile and barren of ideas on disarm- 
ament since President Eisenhower put forth 
his aerial inspection plan. The drift, and 
the unconvincing explanations, respecting 
nuclear weapon tests are a case in point. 
Would it not now be possible to combine a 
restatement of the inspection proposal with 
a plan to control large nuclear tests through 
an international monitoring system that 
would detect and advertise violations? 
Would it not be possible indeed, to broaden 
such a plan to include tests of the intercon- 
tinental ballistic missile, about which so 
much is now heard? There are feasible 
means of monitoring large missile tests. Is 
it not worth an effort to control the ICBM, 
as the intercontinental missile is called, be- 
fore one side or the other achieves one? Let 
us hope that Messrs. Eisenhower and Eden, 
if they can first agree on a common policy in 
the Middle East, will be able to devote some 
attention to positive joint steps on arms 
control.” 

This ends the quotation, 


FIFTH STEP 


Step No. 5 is suggested in the editorial. 
We should negotiate for the suspension of 
use and even of testing of the interconti- 
nental ballistic missile, as an exemplary ap- 
proach toward all future weapon develop- 
ment of a terroristic nature. 

There are two reasons for doing this, The 
first is that at present it is an instrument 
of terror and does not belong in purely mili- 
tary armament. The second is that it has 
not yet been proved as a working weapon. 
In addition, there are no stockpiles of them. 
We are not too far from the beginning of 
its development to bring it under control, 
even while for the present we press forward 
its development. 

We missed the opportunity to raise the 
warning signs at the beginning of the de- 
velopment of atomic energy, whether for 
peaceful or military uses. We again failed 
to raise the warning sign at the beginning 
of the development of the hydrogen bomb. 
Let us have one more try at controlling this 
latest instrument of savagery. 

Let us promise not to test these weapons 
unless another nation does so first, and let 
us propose details of supervised, inspected 
banning of the testing of intercontinental 
ballistic missiles and international control 
of use of large rocket devices for peaceful 
purposes. Let us again ask for mutual in- 
spection of launching sites. 

There is now in the public domain in- 
formation which suggests that such controls 
can be reliable and that a ban on tests 
would delay for a long time the existence 
of effective military weapons of this type. 
With the knowledge of the immense capaci- 
ties for destruction on both sides of the 
curtain, perhaps inspection can be agreed 
upon. Whether openly by agreed-upon in- 
spection or by classified means, we should en- 
deavor to put a stop to this as yet uncom- 
pleted final assault on humanity. Yet, 
while we are negotiating, we must experi- 
ment, test, use, and stockpile. 


FINAL STEPS 


Our immediate attention to the critical 
problem of the intercontinental missile 
opens the way to the more general problem 
of conyentional arms. If the unconyen- 
tional can be solved, so can the other. 

Mutual inspection and control extended 
to the conventional area are a simple exten- 
sion of what is required to meet the un- 
mitigated terror of the ICBM, as it has come 
to be called. 
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The final steps will be the negotiation for 
setting up the necessary political institu- 
tions—administrative, judicial, and mili- 
tary—for replacing war by cooperative judg- 
ment and for replacing the sanction of war 
as a means of settling international disputes. 
Along with that, for us at least, must go the 
economic measures required to redirect our 
defense effort into useful channels of human 
service. 

As you will note, Mr. Chairman, this is an 
unusual approach to the problem of dis- 
armament. It is a realistic approach to the 
extent that it recognizes the present situa- 
tion and calls for the honest facing of it by 
our people. It does not depend on any 
sentimental aversion to war. It does not 
look forward to unimplemented agreements. 
It is based on the grim requirements of the 
situation we live in today. 

We must at once intensify the program for 
the long pull. That is for moral encircle- 
ment and moral penetration. This will give 
us the background against which we can 
make a new try at negotiations which recog- 
nize the facts of the life in which we are 
living. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope and expect that 
this committee will not end its deliberation 
in formal words but will instead frame defi- 
nite proposals which it can bring effectively 
to the attention of the people and the Gov- 
ernment. 

APPENDIX TO DISARMAMENT TrESTIMONY— 
PEACE FOR THE EARTH’S PEOPLE, INTERPAR- 
LIAMENTARY UNION, HELSINKI, FINLAND, 
AUGUST 25-SEPTEMBER 1, 1955 


(By RALPH E. FLANDERS, United States 
Senator) 

The place, the time, and the subject of 
this meeting combine to give it deep sig- 
nificance. 

As to the place, we find ourselves gathered 
here on the doorstep of the Soviet empire, 
in a country which suffered from the first 
aggressive expansion of that empire. This 
fact demands a frankness in expression 
which would not be called for in a more re- 
mote gathering place. 

As to the time, we meet in the afterglow 
of the friendly conference at Geneva in July, 
where for the first time in many years the 
heads of four great powers discussed sym- 
pathetically the stalemate in armament 
which has faced them and their people since 
the close of World War II. What we say 
here must support, not hinder, the continu- 
ance of that friendly, cooperative search for 
a means of dissolving that deadlock in the 
interests of all mankind. 

As to our subject, which is the attainment 
of peace, it is appropriate to the place and 
the time and to the universal hopes of all 
people everywhere. 

Let us speak in frankness. We talk much 
about tensions and the means of relieving 
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them. On this matter it is necessary to say 
that, generally speaking, there were no ten- 
sions until the Soviet empire entered on its 
program of expansion. In absorbing the 
Baltic States, in retaining East Germany, in 
seizing control of Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, and the Balkan States, that em- 
pire has added 392,000 square miles to its 
territory and 90 million people to its subject 
population. Austria alone has been relin- 
quished. 

While this was going on, my own country 
was releasing the Philippines; Great Britain 
accepted the freedom of India, Pakistan, 
Burma, and Ceylon, while the Netherlands 
agreed to the independence of Indonesia. 
Freedom thus came to 2,894,000 square miles 
of territory and 555 million people. When 
we consider the contrasts between these vast 
changes of a very few years, is there any 
wonder that tensions arose? Do we have to 
seek far for the cause of these tensions? 

Of course, there remains hundreds of 
thousands of square miles of territory and 
hundreds of millions of people who do not 
yet enjoy self-government. Self-government 
comes easiest to those who have been pre- 
pared for it. It does not come automatically 
in every case when a colonial power simply 
walks out of its occupancy. That may result 
in nothing more than a change of masters. 
But who can doubt that the area of the free 
world is advancing, year by year? That all 
may achieve freedom is the deep desire of 
the American people. 

Our people have no interests which conflict 
with those of the people of Russia. We do 
not need more land. What land we have 
raises an embarrassing abundance of grain 
and fiber, and of the flesh of beasts. We have 
great forests and rich deposits of ore. Our 
seas teem with fish. Everything we need we 
have, or can obtain by freely trading for it 
from our own abundance. What we do want 
is peace and freedom, When they are threat- 
ened, we arm. 

That these things are true can easily be 
seen by anyone who visits our country with 
open eyes and open mind. Let such a one 
come to the United States and look for the 
worst in us. Let him search out our slums. 
Let him examine our race problems. Let him 
measure the extent of these evils against the 
past and as a proportion of our present 
general well-being. He will find them 
diminishing components of a self-governing 
society. He will assure himself that our 
people have no ambitions to hazard their 
own well-being by any projects of conquest. 
Nor would any American Government long 
endure which sought to persuade them 
otherwise. 

To put it in a word, self-interest forbids 
that we should seek conquests, whether 
political or economic. I am here today to 
point out that the same self-interest, con- 
trolling the policies of the Soviet government, 
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will dissolve tensions and lead to the aban- 
donment of armies and armament as the 
main support of national policy. 

Is it not reasonable to believe that the 
leaders of the Soviet Government who will 
most strongly establish themselves in the 
future will be the men who make the greatest 
contribution to the personal well-being of 
the Russian people? Can there be a more 
stable basis for power than a successful pro- 
gtam for providing more and better food, 
better clothing and housing, and better edu- 
cational opportunities for the people? 

Dependence on military force wars against 
this well-being. The enormous military pro- 
grams result in less and poorer food and 
clothing, inadequate housing, and lowered 
opportunities. Armies, supported in readi- 
ness for attack from without, are in the 
meantime opposing the happiness of the 
people within. Disarmament should be the 
great objective of the people everywhere. 

It may be argued that for the Soviet Gov- 
ernment armed forces are essential to hold 
the satellites in subjection. But if there is 
to be no attack from without, the ring of 
satellites is unnecessary Nor are the satel- 
lites economically profitable to Russia as 
virtual colonies. No people, formerly free, 
will be productive in subjection. Slave labor 
is uneconomical. A free people, benefiting 
from their own enterprise, is infinitely more 
profitable as a neighbor than is the most 
cowed and subjugated horde of conscripts. In 
the theory and practice of free enterprise, a 
continuously expanding commerce leads to 
growing benefits to those who buy and to 
those who sell. Again, in a word—the same 
word—self-interest decrees the freeing of the 
satellites. 

Bountiful blessings for the peoples of the 
earth and for their rulers depend on the 
establishment of disarmament—complete, 
universal, and controlled—and on the ac- 
ceptance of the kind and degree of super- 
national government required to administer 
it. The negotiations to this end now under 
way will be long and difficult. They must be 
pursued with faith and diligence. Above all, 
as a practical matter, these negotiations must 
be continued on the basis of long-range self- 
interest. Otherwise they will fail. 

Self-interest is the approach but it is tied 
in to something deeper and more powerful. 
Self-interest, apparently so selfish and nar- 
row, can be long-range and can be intelli- 
gent. When it is both long-range and in- 
telligent, it leads to the sort of action which 
can best be described as being virtuous. 

This relation between long-range self- 
interest and virtue covers a great area of 
human policy and action. Whether this cor- 
respondence between the two is universal is 
a question I am not raising at this time, I 
am only saying that, in the situation we have 
Just been reviewing, self-interest and virtue 
coincide. 


SENATE 


Frinay, Marcu 9, 1956 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, March 6, 
1956) 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m., on 
the expiration of the recess. 

The Right Reverend Ambrose Ondrak, 
O. S. B., abbot of St. Procopius Abbey, 
Lisle, III., offered the following prayer: 


Eternal Father, who has created man 
to Thine image and likeness and who 
endows Thy children with the right to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness, we thank Thee for blessing our 
land with an abundance of the good 
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things of this life, and for guiding our 
forefathers in founding a government 
under which the citizens of this land 
have the assurance of the protection 
and enjoyment of Thy goodness in ac- 
cordance with the highest human dig- 
nity. We pray that Thou wouldst be- 
stow Thy richest blessings on the Presi- 
dent of the United States and on all the 
members of this august assembly, and 
guide all their deliberations so that all 
their enactments and decrees redound 
to the preservation of peace, liberty, and 
the protection of the bounty which Thou 
bestowest on this Nation. 

We pray Thee also for the countless 
thousands of Thy children who suffer 
need of the good things of this life, and 


for those who have fallen into the power 
of tyrannical governments and impious 
rulers and at their hands suffer perse- 
cution, prisons, and a most abject deg- 
radation of that dignity which Thou 
didst bestow upon man. Open Thy boun- 
teous hand to all these who suffer need 
and persecution; give them in abundance 
the things necessary for life, and humble 
the cruel men who oppress their weaker 
brothers. Open the gates of prisons, and 
break the chains of slavery. Humble the 
haughty rulers whose deeds of violence 
cry to Thee for vengeance. If Thy chil- 
dren merit Thy anger, grant them the 
gift of repentance, that they may quickly 
return to their Father’s house and enjoy 
the blessings of Thy peace, 
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In particular, on this day we beg Thee 
for Archbishop Beran, primate of Bo- 
hemia, who for 5 years now pines away, 
separated from his flock and crushed 
with the weight of humiliations. Look 
with compassion upon him and upon his 
fellow shepherds, Archbishop Matocha, 
Bishops Skoupy, Trochta, Hlouch, Zela, 
Vojtassak, Gojdic, Busalka, Pobosny, 
Barnas, Hopko, Tomasek, Picha, Nescey, 
and all their fellow countrymen who 
walk along the way of the cross with 
Archbishop Beran. Open the gates of 
their prisons as Thou didst open the 
gates to liberate Thy holy Apostle Peter, 
and lead them out of slavery as Thou 
didst lead Thy chosen people from the 
bondage of Egypt. 

May all nations rejoice in the light 
of thy peace and freedom, that the glory 
of Thy name may resound among all 
nations from pole to pole. Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JoHnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, March 8, 1956, was dispensed 
with, 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate messages from the 
President of the United States submit- 
ting sundry nominations, which were 
referred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MonronEy, and by 
unanimous consent, the subcommittee 
of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce which is investigating 
malpractice in the automobile industry 
was authorized to meet during the ses- 
sion of the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. ELLENDER, and by 
unanimous consent, the Permanent In- 
vestigations Subcommittee of the Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee was au- 
thorized to meet until 2 o’clock this 
afternoon. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
there be the usual morning hour, sub- 
ject to a 2-minute limitation on state- 
ments, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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SELECT COMMITTEE TO INVESTI- 
GATE ATTEMPT BY A CAMPAIGN 
CONTRIBUTION TO INFLUENCE 
THE VOTE OF A SENATOR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that a 
resolution which will be submitted by 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN] 
may be reported at this time, and that 
the Senate proceed to its consideration. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, by di- 
rection of the select committee, I sub- 
mit a resolution and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will state the resolution. t 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution 
(S. Res. 227), as follows: 

Resolved, That Senate Resolution 205, 
agreed to on February 7, 1956, establishing 
a select committee to investigate circum- 
stances involving alleged improper attempts 
through political contributions to influence 
the vote of Senator Case of South Dakota 
on the so-called natural gas bill, as amended 
by Senate Resolution 218, agreed to Febru- 
ary 21, 1956, be, and the same is hereby, 
further amended (1) by striking out in sec- 
tion 3 thereof “March 10, 1956” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “March 31, 1956,” and (2) 
by striking out in section 5 thereof “$10,000” 
in inserting in lieu thereof “$20,000.” 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was considered and agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


REPORT OF ADMINISTRATOR OF VETERANS’ 
AFFAIRS 

A letter from the Acting Administrator, 
Veterans’ Administration, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report of the activities of 
the Veterans’ Administration, as of June 30, 
1955, together with the report of the Veter- 
ans’ Educational Appeals Board (with an ac- 
companying document); to the Committee 
on Finance. 


PROPOSED CONCESSION PerMIr, LAKE MEAD 
NATIONAL RECREATION AREA, NEV. 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a proposed concession permit at the Willow 
Beach Site in Lake Mead National Recrea- 
tion Area, Nev. (with accompanying papers) ; 
to the Committee on Interlor and Insular 
Affairs. 


PROPOSED CONCESSION CONTRACT, MOUNT 
RAINIER NATIONAL PARK, WASH. 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a proposed concession contract within the 
Ohanapecosh Hot Springs Area of Mount 
Rainier National Park, Wash. (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


TEMPORARY ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED 
STATES OF CERTAIN ALIENS 

A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of orders entered granting temporary 
admission into the United States of certain 
aliens (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, 
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TEMPORARY ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED 
STATES oF CERTAIN ALIEN DEFECTORS 

A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of orders entered granting temporary 
admission into the United States of certain 
defector aliens (with accompanying papers) ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A resolution adopted by the directors of 
the Southern Tulare County (Calif.) Sports- 
men Association, favoring the enactment of 
legislation to provide for the immediate con- 
struction of Success and Terminus Dams on 
the Tule and Kaweah Rivers, Calif.; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

A resolution adopted at a mass meeting 
in the Town Hall of New York City, N. V., 
February 29, 1956, relating to the crisis in 
the Middle East; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

A resolution adopted by Sag Harbor Coun- 
cil 584, Knights of Columbus, Sag Harbor, 
N. Y., favoring the enactment of the so- 
called Bricker amendment, relating to the 
ch ai power; ordered to lie on the 
table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. O’MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, without 
amendment: 

S. 2151. A bill to provide for the segre- 
gation of certain funds of the Fort Berthold 
Indians on the basis of a membership roll 
prepared for such purpose (Rept. No. 1644); 

H. R. 585. A bill to authorize the convey- 
ance to Lake County, Calif., of the Lower 
Lake Rancheria, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No, 1645); 

H. R. 622. A bill to provide for the re- 
lease by the United States of its rights and 
interests in certain land located in Saginaw 
County, Mich. (Rept. No. 1646); and 

H. R. 4802. A bill to authorize the execu- 
tion of mortgages and deeds of trust on in- 
dividual Indian trust or restricted land 
(Rept. No. 1647). 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on Interlor and Insular Affairs, with an 
amendment: 

S. 1528. A bill to authorize enrolled mem- 
bers of the Three Affiliated Tribes of the 
Fort Berthold Reservation, N. Dak., to ac- 
quire trust interests in tribal lands of the 
reservation, and for other purposes (Rept, 
No. 1648). 


NIAGARA REDEVELOPMENT ACT OF 
1956—REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 
(S. REPT. NO, 1408) 


Pursuant to the order of the Senate of 
January 19, 1956, 

Mr. CHAVEZ, from the Committee on 
Public Works, submitted a report, to- 
gether with individual views and minori- 
ty views, on the bill (S. 1823) to au- 
thorize the construction of certain works 
of improvement in the Niagara River for 
power and other purposes, which was or- 
dered to be printed, 
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EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 

By Mr. DANIEL, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

James Warren McCarty, of Texas, to be 
United States marshal for the southern dis- 
trict of Texas, vice Emmett Mitchell Smith, 
resigned, 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. THYE: 

S. 3403. A bill for the relief of Boyana D. 
Boyovitch; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

By Mr. BYRD: 

S. 3404. A bill to direct the Secretary of 
the Army or his designee to convey an 114 
acre tract of land situated in the vicinity 
of Williamsburg, Va., to the State of Vir- 
ginia; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT: 

S. 3405. A bill to authorize the Chief of 
Engineers of the Department of the Army to 
enter into certain contracts for the provision 
of water for agricultural, industrial, or mu- 
nicipal purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Works. . 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT (by request): 

S. 3406. A bill to amend section 14 (b) of 
the Federal Reserve Act, as amended; and 

S. 3407. A bill to extend the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950, as amended, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. CAPEHART: 

S. 3408. A bill to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain land of the United States to 
the State of Indiana; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 

S. 3409. A bill to provide for the appoint- 
ment of a district judge for the Eastern and 
Western Districts of South Carolina; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EASTLAND (for himself and 
Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina) 
(by request): 

S. 3410. A bill to amend title 28, United 
States Code, to provide for the payment of 
annuities to widows and dependent children 
of judges; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 3411. A bill to provide for the national 
defense, protect the foreign and interstate 
commerce, and to safeguard the interests, 
convenience, and necessity of the people of 
the United States, and promote the United 
States merchant marine; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request): 

S. 3412. A bill to extend the provisions of 
title XIII of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938, as amended, relating to war-risk insur- 
ance for an additional 5 years; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Macnuson when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


The following resolution was sub- 

mitted, considered, and agreed to: 
By Mr. HAYDEN: 

S. Res. 227. Resolution further amending 
Senate Resolution 205, relative to attempts 
to influence the vote of Senator Case of 
South Dakota on the natural-gas bill. 
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(See the remarks of Mr. Harpe when he to Senate bill 3183, supra, which was or- 


submitted the above resolution, which ap- 
pear under a separate heading.) 


EXTENSION OF CIVIL AERONAUTICS 
ACT OF 1938, AS AMENDED, RE- 
LATING TO WAR-RISK INSUR- 
ANCE 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request of the Secretary of Commerce, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to extend for 5 years the authority 
of the Department of Commerce to pro- 
vide war-risk insurance for aircraft. 

The usual commercial insurance poli- 
cy does not insure aircraft against war 
risk in the event of outbreak of hostil- 
ities. Air carriers are, therefore, reluc- 
tant to permit their aircraft to venture 
into potential danger areas. Without 
such insurance the prompt mobilization 
of the country’s air-transport facilities 
also would be jeopardized. For these 
reasons the Congress enacted in 1951, 
title XIII of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938 which authorized the Department 
to issue binders insuring United States 
aircraft against war risk in the event of 
outbreak of hostilities. 

This authority will expire on June 
14, 1956. The attached proposal would 
extend the war-risk insurance author- 
ity for an additional 5 years. If this leg- 
islation is approved, binder fees to be 
collected will more than cover expenses 
chargeable to the war-risk insurance 
fund under peacetime operaticns. If 
and when the program goes into opera- 
tion in time of war, it is anticipated that 
premium receipts would keep the insur- 
ance fund self-sustaining. 

Enactment of the legislation would 
therefore insure our civil air fleet against 
loss from war risks with little likelihood 
of any need for significant appropria- 
tion to the war-risk insurance fund. 
The Department of Commerce urges 
early enactment of this legislation in 
order that the civil air fleet may con- 
tinue to be covered by war-risk insur- 
ance without danger of lapse. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3412) to extend the pro- 
visions of title XIII of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, as amended, relating 
to war-risk insurance for an additional 
5 years, introduced by Mr. MAGNUSON 
(by request), was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1956— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
him, to the amendment intended to be 
proposed by Mr. STENNIS (for himself 
and other Senators), to the bill (S. 3183) 
to provide an improved farm program, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed. 

Mr. CURTIS submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
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dered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment, intended to 
be proposed by me, to the bill (S. 3183) 
to provide an improved farm program. 
I request that the amendment be re- 
ceived, printed, and lie on the table. I 
also ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be received, printed, lie 
on the table, and be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by Mr. ALLOTT is as follows: 

On page 18, line 9, strike out 8350, 000, 000 
and insert in lieu thereof 8750, 000,000.“ 


FEDERAL ELECTIONS ACT OF 1956— 
ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
names of the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr, CHAvez], the Senator from Louisi- 
ana (Mr. Lona], the junior Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], the senior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrn], the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. CAPEHART], 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. CUR- 
Tis], and the Senator from Michigan 
Mr. POTTER] be added as cosponsors of 
the bill (S. 3308) to revise the Federal 
election laws, to prevent corrupt prac- 
tices in Federal elections, to permit de- 
duction for Federal income tax purposes 
of certain political contributions, and for 
other purposes, the next time the bill is 
printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


By Mr. ALLOTT: 

Address on the farm program, delivered by 
Robert Lucas, editor of the Denver Post, be- 
fore the Colorado ASC Conference of County 
Committeemen and Office Managers, at Den- 
ver, Colo., on November 3, 1955. 

By Mr. LEHMAN: 

Statement by Raymond W. Houston, com- 
missioner of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare, before the Senate 
Committee on Finance on February 28, 1956, 
relating to social security amendments, 

By Mr. SCOTT: 

Statement entitled “The Story of the Win- 
ston-Salem to Karachi Food Crusade,” co- 
sponsored by the Winston-Salem Junior 
Chamber of Commerce and the Winston-Sa- 
lem Junior Woman's Club, which will appear 
hereafter in the RECORD. 

Editorial entitled Postal Rates,“ published 
in the February 2, 1956, edition of the Pitts- 
burg Sun Telegraph. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Correspondence between Hdwin Lutcher 
and Harvey Higley, Administrator of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration in Wisconsin, relating 
to the offer by Edwin Lutcher of his German 
shepherd dog as a guide for a blind veteran, 

Message from Hermann J. Abs to the presi- 
dent of the American Society of International 
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Law, relating to a magna charta to protect 
private investments. 

Article entitled “Toward Mutual Under- 
standing,” published in the February 1956 
issue of the National Council Outlook, relat- 
ing to a visit to Russia by Protestant church- 
men. 

Article from the March 5, 1956, Washington 
Post and Times Herald, and one from the 
March 8, 1956, New York Times, relating to 
the natural gas bill. 

By Mr. NEUBERGER: 

Proclamation by the late Governor Paul L. 
Patterson, of Oregon, proclaiming Youth 
Temperance Education Week in the State of 
Oregon, from April 22 to April 28, 1956, 
inclusive. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

Address by Dean Clarence A. Manion, for- 
mer dean of the Law School at Notre Dame 
University, at a rally in Carnegie Hall, New 
York City, on February 22, 1956. 


NOTICE OF CONSIDERATION OF 
NOMINATIONS OF JEFFERSON 
PATTERSON AND DEMPSTER Mc- 
INTOSH BY COMMITTEE ON FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. As a 
Senator, and as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, the Chair 
desires to announce that the Senate re- 
ceived today the following nominations: 

Jefferson Patterson, of Ohio, to be Am- 
bassador of the United States to 
Uruguay. 

Dempster McIntosh, of Pennsylvania, 
to be Ambassador of the United States to 
Venezuela. 

Notice is given that these nominations 
will be considered by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations at the expiration of 6 
days. 


PAYMENT TO CROW INDIAN TRIBE 
FOR CONSENT OF TRANSFER OF 
RIGHT-OF-WAY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No, 1648, Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 135. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
joint resolution will be stated by title, for 
the information of the Senate, 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A joint resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 135) for payment to Crow 
Indian Tribe for consent to transfer of 
right-of-way for Yellowtail Dam and 
Reservoir, Hardin unit, Missouri River 
Basin project, Montana-Wyoming. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the joint resolution? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The 
Senator from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I am not object- 
ing to its present consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 135) which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs with an amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will state the committee amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was to strike out all 
after the resolving clause and insert: 

That the Secretary of the Interior (herein- 
after referred to as the Secretary“) be 
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authorized and directed to accept the offer 
of the Crow Tribal Council, acting on behalf 
of the Crow Indian Tribe, in its resolution 
No. 63 of January 11, 1956, as clarified with 
respect to recreational and related purposes 
by its resolution No. 70 of February 18, 1956, 
for the payment of $5 million for consent 
to and the transfer of right-of-way required 
for the construction and operation of Yel- 
lowtail Dam and Reservoir, out of funds 
appropriated to the Bureau of Reclamation, 
Department of the Interior, and allocated 
to the Missouri River Basin project: Pro- 
vided, That the right of entry to the Yellow- 
tail Dam site to permit the said Secretary, 
through the Bureau of Reclamation, to ini- 
tiate and carry on construction, and opera- 
tion and maintenance of the dam shall not 
be conditioned on the consummation of the 
transfer of the interest herein referred to in 
this joint resolution. 

Sec. 2. The Crow Tribal Council, or the 
qualified individual members of the Crow 
Tribe, as the Secretary may determine is 
required, shall consent to the conveyance to 
the United States of all rights (except min- 
eral, including oil and gas), title and interest 
in said lands required for the Yellowtail 
Dam and Reservoir right-of-way described 
in said tribal resolution No. 63: Provided, 
That in the exercise of such mineral rights 
and of the recreational and related purposes 
referred to in section 1 of this resolution 
there shall be no interference with the con- 
struction or operation of the dam and reser- 
voir. 

Sec. 3. There shall be transferred in the 
Treasury of the United States to the credit 
of the Crow Tribe of Indians, the sum of 
$5 million set forth in section 1 of this 
resolution as just compensation for the 
transfer to the United States as herein pro- 
vided of the right, title, and interest of the 
Crow Tribe in and to the certain tribal lands 
required for the construction, operation, and 
maintenance of the Yellowtail unit, Mis- 
souri River Basin project. The Secretary, 
with the cooperation of the Crow Tribe of 
Indians, shall proceed with all dispatch pos- 
sible to carry out the provisions of this reso- 
lution to the end that construction of 
Yellowtail Dam shall be initiated promptly: 
Provided, That for the protection of the 
Crow Indians, fees and expenses of counsel 
for the Crow Indian Tribe in connection with 
the settlement of claims related to Yellow- 
tail Dam right-of-way shall be approved by 
the Secretary of the Interior and in no event 
shall exceed 1 percent of the net amount 
paid under authority of this resolution. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Clerk will call the roll. 

ace Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll, 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the call of the roll be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
NeELy in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Is it now in 
order for Senators to submit statements 
as in the morning hour, under a 2-min- 
ute limitation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate has under consideration Calendar 
No. 1648, Senate Joint Resolution 135, 
and the question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Neverthe- 
less, Mr. President, notwithstanding that 
the joint resolution is pending, do not I 
correctly understand that at this time it 
is possible for Senators to be recognized 
for the purpose of making insertions in 
the RECORD. : 

I wish to propound a parliamentary 
inquiry, in that connection: Is such pro- 
cedure prohibited under the present cir- 
cumstances? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is informed that that can be done, 
either by unanimous consent, or by hav- 
ing Senators obtain recognition at this 
time, during the pendency of the joint 
resolution. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That was 
the opinion of the majority leader. So, 
Mr. President, my understanding is that 
if any Senators desire to submit state- 
ments for the Recor, as in the morning 
hour, this is an appropriate time for that 
to be done. 

Of course, there is pending a joint res- 
olution which was introduced by the 
Senator from Montana; and we are wait- 
ing for the arrival of a Senator who has 
an objection to the joint resolution, and 
who is trying to clear it up. 

In the meantime, as I understand, 
Senators who may desire to submit 
sundry matters for printing in the REC- 
ORD may do so present them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct, 


MEETING OF THE SOUTHEAST ASIA 
TREATY ORGANIZATION COUN- 
CIL 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the Southeast Asia Treaty Organ- 
ization Council has been meeting in 
Karachi, Pakistan, for the last 3 days. 
The foreign ministers of the member na- 
tions, including our own Secretary of 
States Dulles, have been discussing mat- 
ters of political, military, and economic 
cooperation. Yesterday the Council is- 
sued a very noteworthy communiqué, 
which I believe should be a part of our 
RECORD. 

Among the various vital problems dis- 
cussed was the question of promoting 
economic progress in southeast Asia. 
Because I think it is so important, I wish 
to read a short portion of the com- 
muniqué, which deals with this subject. 

In referring to article 3 of the SEATO 
Treaty, the communiqué states: 

The Council reviewed steps taken under 
article 3 to cooperate “in further develop- 
ment of economic measures to promote 
economic progress and social well-being.” 

They considered this a most important ob- 
jective of the treaty, recognizing that eco- 
nomic and social welfare is essential to 
healthy political life. They were gratified to 
note the steady progress already made in 
promoting the economic development of the 
treaty area and emphasized the urgency of 
this problem. 

They noted measures of economic assist- 
ance to countries of the area undertaken by 
member governments in addition to very 
considerable expenditures under aid pro- 
grams for increasing the defensive capacity 
of the region. 

They particularly welcomed the fact that 
United States allocations for economic aid 
to Asian SEATO members have increased 
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in total almost fourfold in the 2 fiscal years 
since the treaty was signed. 

The Council members, while convinced of 
the necessity of adequate defense programs 
and cooperation to preserve the national 
independence and cultural traditions of 
their countries, are equally determined to 
press forward with national and interna- 
tional programs to raise standards of living 
in the treaty area which they consider basic 
to national security. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire communique, as 
printed in the New York Times of Fri- 
day, March 9, be inserted in the body 
of the Recor at this point in my re- 
marks; and I also ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert at this point in the body 
of the Recorp an editorial entitled 
“SEATO Decisions,” from the New York 
Times of Friday, March 9. 

Mr. President, the steps taken by the 
SEATO powers represent real progress 
in our attempts with our allies to pro- 
mote stability, economic progress, and 
self-determination in this vital part of 
the world. 

There being no objection, the commu- 
nique and editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
COMMUNIQUE ISSUED BY ASIA TREATY ALLIES 

The Council of the Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization today concluded its second 
meeting, held in Karachi from March 6 to 
March 8, under the chairmanship of Hamidul 
Huq Choudhury, Foreign Minister of Paki- 
stan. The meeting was attended by the 
Foreign Ministers of Australia, France, New 
Zealand, Pakistan, the Philippines, Thailand, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States. 

The Council members reaffirmed their 
governments’ support for the United Nations 
and their continued intention to conduct 
their policies in accordance with the pur- 
poses and principles of the United Nations 
Charter. 

The Council also reaffirmed the dedication 
of member governments to the objectives 
of the treaty and of the Pacific Charter: 
To strengthen the fabric of peace and free- 
dom, to coordinate efforts for collective de- 
fense for the preservation of peace and se- 
curity, to uphold the principle of equal 
rights and self-determination of peoples in 
accordance with the Charter of the United 
Nations, to promote self-government and 
to secure the independence of all countries 
whose peoples desire it and are able to un- 
dertake its responsibilities, to promote higher 
living standards, economic progress and so- 
cial well-being, and to prevent and counter 
attempts to subvert freedom or to destroy 
sovereignty or territorial integrity. 


GAINS OF 18 MONTHS NOTED 


The Council reviewed progress made toward 
these objectives in the 18 months since 
the treaty was signed in Manila, and espe- 
cially in the year since the Council held its 
first meeting in Bangkok. 

The Council agreed that the treaty and the 
progress of the treaty organization have 
made a noteworthy contribution to the 
maintenance of peace in southeast Asia and 
the southwest Pacific and haye helped to 
deter armed aggression in the treaty area. 

The Council hoped that the use of force 
would continue to be avoided in the settle- 
ment of international disputes and that 
particular disputes would be resolved ami- 
cably if peace was maintained. It recognized 
the necessity, however, of creating and main- 
taining powerful deterrents against aggres- 
sion lest potential aggressors come to believe 
that aggression would not be effectively and 
immediately resisted. 

The Council members severally affirmed 
that their countries will never commit ag- 
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gression and that their cooperation under 
this treaty is directed toward mutual defense 
and the maintenance of peace. 

Members of the Council noted with satis- 
faction healthy political developments of the 
past year within the treaty area. They noted 
that talks with delegations from Singapore 
were to take place in London in April and 
expressed their deep interest in the outcome 
of the discussions of such importance to the 
SEATO area, 


PROGRESS BY MALAYA HAILED 


They welcomed reports of steps taken 
toward establishing full self-government and 
independence for Malaya within the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth. They noted further 
progress in the development of free political 
institutions in the region and, particularly, 
the further development of representative 
governments in the countries referred to in 
the protocol to the treaty—Cambodia, Laos, 
and the Republic of [South] Vietnam. 

The Council agreed that steady economic 
progress had been registerde among members 
and in Cambodia, Laos, and the Republic of 
Vietnam. It was noted that assistance from 
members had contributed markedly to this 
desirable development. 

The Council agreed that there had been 
useful progress in cooperation among mem- 
ber Governments in assisting each other to 
combat subversive activities. They observed 
that Communist tactics were placing increas- 
ing reliance on methods of political and eco- 
nomic infiltration. 

They noted, however, that this shift in tac- 
tics, was unaccompanied by any convincing 
evidence of intent to abandon efforts to sub- 
vert, weaken and overthrow the political eco- 
nomic and social systems which have been 
freely chosen by the peoples of the area. 

The Council attributed in large measure 
this seeming shift in tactics away from vio- 
lence in some parts of the world to the collec- 
tive security arrangements of the free na- 
tions, 

They particularly deplored the statements 
and interventions by Soviet leaders in re- 
cent months designed to increase tension 
and promote division in Asian communities 
and among other nations of the free world. 

Insofar as those statements referred to 
“Pushtunistan” [border area inhabited by 
Pushtu-speaking tribes that Afghanistan 
seeks to separate from Pakistan] the mem- 
bers of the council states generally declared 
that their governments recognized that the 
sovereignty of Pakistan extends up to the 
Durand Line, the international boundary 
between Pakistan and Afghanistan, and it 
was consequently affirmed that the treaty 
area referred to in articles 4 and 8 of the 
treaty includes an area up to that line. 


KASHMIR SOLUTION URGED 


Insofar as these statements concerned 
Kashmir, members of the Council, noting 
that United Nations resolutions remain in 
force, affirmed the need for an early settle- 
ment of the Kashmir question through the 
United Nations or by direct negotiations. 

Assisted by reports from the Council rep- 
resentatives in Bangkok, from various com- 
mittees under the Council representatives 
and from military advisers, the Council re- 
viewed in detail the steps taken by member 
governments, individually and collectively, to 
carry out the articles of the treaty. 

The Council reviewed steps taken by mem- 
ber Governments under article 2 to “maintain 
and develop their individual and collective 
capacity to resist armed attack and to pre- 
vent and counter subversive activities di- 
rected from without.” 

They found that the defense forces of the 
member nations in Asia have been appre- 
ciably improved since the signing of the 
treaty and are better equipped and deployed 
to act in an emergency. Member Govern- 
ments have assisted one another on an in- 
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creasing scale in the training and equip- 
ping of these forces. ' 

Through its military advisers SEATO has 
made a good beginning in planning for the 
coordinated use of the forces in collective 
self-defense. During the year a number of 
joint military exercises by some of the 
SBATO powers were held, including the “firm 
link” combined land, sea and air exercises 
held in and around Bangkok on February 15 
to 18. These exercises pointed the way to 
further cooperative efforts for the common 
defense. 

The Council welcomed the progress re- 
corded in the past year in reducing dangers 
posed to the territorial integrity and politi- 
cal stability of the area by subversive activi- 
ties directed from without. In considering 
the continuing threat, the Council noted 
that the members concerned have signifi- 
cantly improved the quality of their security 
forces and have moved ahead with, other 
measures to reduce threats to democratic 
government and social progress. 

SEATO Governments have initiated a num- 
ber of mutual assistance programs in this 
field, and the organization’s committee of 
security experts has provided an increasingly 
useful forum for cooperation in defense 
against such subversive activities. 

The Council reviewed steps taken under 
article 3 to cooperate “in further develop- 
ment of economic measures to promote eco- 
nomic progress and social well-being.” 

They considered this a most important ob- 
jective of the treaty, recognizing that eco- 
nomic and social welfare is essential to 
healthy political life. They were gratified to 
note the steady progress already made in 
promoting the economic development of the 
treaty area and emphasized the urgency of 
this problem. 

They noted measures of economic assist- 
ance to countries of the area undertaken by 
member governments in addition to very 
considerable expenditures under aid pro- 
grams for increasing the defensive capacity 
of the region. 

They particularly welcomed the fact that 
United States allocations for economic aid 
to Asian SEATO members have increased in 
total almost fourfold in the 2 fiscal years 
since the treaty was signed. 

The Council members, while convinced of 
the necessity of adequate defense programs 
and cooperation to preserve the national in- 
dependence and cultural traditions of their 
countries, are equally determined to press 
forward with national and international 
programs to raise standards of living in the 
treaty area which they consider basic to 
national security. 

The Council approved measures to 
strengthen the organization and facilitate 
the Council representatives’ plan of work 
for the coming year. 

They approved the plans of the committee 
of economic experts, working under the 
Council representatives, to continue their 
studies of the economic problems involved in 
treaty commitments and to undertake new 
studies. r 

They invited the Council representatives 
to pursue the study of the concrete problems 
resulting from the defense effort of member 
states as well as those existing in areas par- 
ticularly susceptible to subversive activities. 

They noted and approved the intention of 
the Council representatives, within the terms 
of their existing directives, to give a high 
priority in the coming year to regional co- 
operation and, where appropriate, joint ac- 
tion by member governments in the field of 
countering subversive activities. 

The Council considered the work of the 
military advisers which would result in fur- 
ther developing the effectiveness of machin- 
ery for defense cooperation. The members 
considered the conclusions of the military 
advisers as to the defensive forces that would 
be required to meet aggression and agreed on 
the desirability of maintaining certain of 
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their military forces at levels of mobility and 
combat effectiveness which would be an effec- 
tive deterrent to aggression. 


A LIST OF DECISIONS 


The following organizational decisions 
were taken: 

(A) To assist the Council representatives 
and to provide a stronger central SEATO or- 
ganization in Bangkok, the Council author- 
ized the establishment of a permanent work- 
ing group composed of an officer from the 
staff of each council representative and the 
establishment of a full-time executive secre- 
tariat to replace the provisional secretariat 
generously provided hitherto by the Govern- 
ment of Thailand. 

(B) A research service center will be estab- 
lished in Bangkok under the Council repre- 
sentatives to produce, for the benefit of 
member governments and of bodies set up 
within the SEATO framework, reports on cur- 
rent development in Communist activities. 

(C) The public relations office in Bang- 
kok will be expanded and a cultural rela- 
tions office established to carry out new pro- 
grams in these fields. 

(D) An economic officer will be appointed 
to facilitate the important work in the eco- 
nomic field. He will work closely with, and 
under the direction of, the Council repre- 
sentatives. 

(E) Organizational costs will be met from 
a common budget. 

The Council was convinced that the work 
accomplished at this meeting would give new 
and strong impetus to the promotion of se- 
curity and welfare to the treaty area. 

Ali the Foreign Ministers expressed the 
firm determination of their governments to 
press forward with their individual and col- 
lective efforts to safeguard the peace and 
well-being of the region as a whole. 


SEATO DECISIONS 


The meeting of representatives of the eight 
nations that are members of the Southeast 
Asia Treaty Organization, which has just 
been concluded in Karachi, produced no new 
line of policy. It did, however, come out with 
four major statements and decisions. They 
will help to clarify the international atmos- 
phere. 

It is recognized, first, that the pressures of 
the Soviet Union have not been abated. The 
campaign of attraction and compulsion con- 
tinues and the Southeast Asian states must 
continue to be on their guard. This is the 
answer to the soft-words policy recently em- 
ployed by the Communists in dealing with 
this sensitive area. The treaty nations are 
not deluded. 

Second, it is agreed that further eco- 
nomic measures will be required to promote 
the essential stability that is the best offset 
to Communist subversion. This also is not 
new, and agreement in this field was to be 
expected. Moreover, the United States, in 
the most recent statement of President 
Eisenhower, has shown its awareness of this 
phase of the problem and will work, as the 
President indicated, toward a higher degree 
of flexibility and effectiveness. 

In this connection it should be empha- 
sized that one of the purposes of the organ- 
ization from the beginning was the promo- 
tion of a closer integration, economically, 
among its members. Not enough has been 
done so far in this field. Obviously the 
United States, in its position of unusual 
wealth, can be expected to give assistance 
where it is needed. But this cannot be the 
right substitute for a genuinely cooperative 
effort among peoples who have thus far been 
bound to economic structures on the other 
side of the world, sometimes at the expense 
of their immediate neighbors. SEATO is not 
merely a military defensive alliance. It is a 
framework upon which can be built a gen- 
uine economic integration. 

The delegates at Karachi met two imme- 
diate problems of their host nation, Pakistan, 
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in headon fashion. Those were the ques- 
tions of Afghanistan and Kashmir. In each 
case the agreements reached were sensible 
and to the point. 

Friction between Afghanistan and Paki- 
stan has centered about the Afghan-sup- 
ported proposal that some of the border area 
of Pakistan in the northwest should be in- 
corporated in a new Pushtu-speaking state, 
which would be nominally independent, but, 
of course, under special Afghan protection. 
The Pakistanis have vigorously resisted this 
proposal, since they regard it, naturally and 
rightly in our view, as an impingement upon 
Pakistan's sovereignty in the tribal areas. 
This might not have become of international 
import except for the fact that the Soviet 
Union recently espoused the causes of Af- 
ghanistan. Thus there is an international 
threat to the integrity of a member of SEATO 
by a Communist power and SEATO is right 
to take cognizance of this threat. 

The case of Kashmir is more complex. 
The Indian occupation of part of Kashmir 
cannot, in itself, be said to be a direct ex- 
ternal threat to Pakistan. SEATO could not, 
therefore, take any direct action, The ulti- 
mate political disposition of Kashmir, how- 
ever, affects the peace and security of Pak- 
istan and India, and, indeed, of the whole 
eastern world. 

This is not merely a local problem. It is 
a United Nations problem and the United 
Nations has established instruments de- 
signed for its solution. The SEATO powers, 
accordingly, did the right and logical thing 
by insisting that this question be referred, 
with even more urgency, to the United Na- 
tions and that the envisaged solution, based 
on a free plebiscite, be earnestly sought. 

This is in no sense an intervention. 
SEATO has made no promises and no threats. 
It has, on the other hand, served to empha- 
size that the right way to deal with the Kash- 
mir question is already at hand. This is a 
case not for SEATO but for the United Na- 
tions. 

The matter of troop commitments, with 
the corresponding question of the volume 
and allocation of military aid, is not laid 
before the public at this time, There is an 
indication that the planning will be precise 
and the commitments adequate. 

This meeting appears to have served its 
purposes, Progress has been made. The de- 
cisions are conservative and sound. 


THOMAS G. MASARYK 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, Thomas 
G. Masaryk was born on March 7, 1850. 
In marking his 106th birthday, we do 
more than pay tribute to the founder 
of the Republic of Czechoslovakia and 
its first president during the hesitant 
years following World War I. We also 
honor the memory of one of the truly 
great men of our century, a world re- 
nowned figure of deep meaning to all of 
humanity. 

He was a true world figure, one of the 
rare figures of a century, when a really 
outstanding man arises on the crest of 
world history and plays his sole nobly, 
honorably, and to a successful conclu- 
sion. This is no doubt why a world- 
famous author, when once asked who 
should be chosen as the head of the 
United States of Europe, if any such or- 
ganization should be formed, answered 
without a moment’s hesitation that only 
Thomas G. Masaryk, of all the men of 
Europe, could fill such a lofty position. 

Even before World War I, he had at- 
tained an outstanding position as a re- 
nowned scholar, philosopher, and edu- 
cator. During the World War I days, he 
launched, in London, his campaign, 
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which served as the foundation for recog- 
nition of a new independent state, the 
Republic of Czechoslovakia. In his fight 
for its recognition, he came to America, 
where he enlisted and secured the in- 
terest and support of Woodrow Wilson. 
He was no stranger to America; years 
before, he came to this country for his 
bride and lifetime helpmate. He lec- 
tured at the University of Chicago in the 
early years of this century. He was a 
close student of American life and gov- 
ernment. 

After World War I, he returned to his 
native land, there to serve for 17 years 
as the first president of the Republic 
which he founded. 

We honor him as one to whom biogra- 
phers and writers have referred as “the 
finest intellect of the century.” We 
honor him as the philosopher who be- 
came a statesman in spite of himself, 
as the father of a state who was also its 
simplest citizen, and as an unchalleng- 
ably firm democrat who believed in the 
rule of tolerance. 

On one occasion, shortly after his be- 
coming president of his nation, he re- 
ferred to the visit he made in 1918 to the 
ha battlefield. He stated, in 
part: 7 

It was there that I fully realized the pro- 
found foundation of the American democ- 
racy, yes, democracy in the army too, a 
democracy which remembers not only its 
generals, but all those who have lost their 
lives in defense of man’s liberties. * * * I 
say American democracy because there are 
as many forms of democracy as there are 
states and nations. For myself, I feel nearest 
to and accept the principles of American 
democracy. At this time I can declare that 
these principles always were, are now, and 
ever shall be, the guiding principles of the 
political aspect of my life, because they are 
near to our nation, and because our people 
accept them for their own, and will ever be 
united by them with America, united in this 
spirit of freedom and democracy. 


Masaryk died in 1937. Since then, his 
country has fallen under the harsh rule 
of totalitarian and alien forces on two 
occasions. It is still under such domina- 
tion and in such subjection. 

Yet, those who know well Czecho- 
slovakia and its people have abiding faith 
that the spirit of liberty and freedom still 
lives in the hearts and in the minds of the 
people of that brave nation. There is 
every reason to believe that those people, 
even as Thomas Masaryk recited in 1918, 
still accept the principles of American 
democracy for their own, “and will ever 
be united by them with America, united 
in the spirit of freedom and democracy.” 

It is the sincere and fervent hope of 
champions of democracy and liberty 
everywhere that it will not be too long 
before the dreams and the longings of 
Masaryk’s compatriots will be realized 
that their liberties and independence will 
be fully restored and regained. 


THE AL SARENA TIMBER AND 
MINING CASE 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, a 
most illuminating editorial on the Al 
Sarena timber and mining scandal ap- 
peared in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
for March 5, 1956, under the title Pro- 
file of a Watchdog.” 
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The editorial emphasizes the lack of 
knowledge which Secretary of the In- 
terior McKay apparently labors under 
concerning important events and policies 
in his own department. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the body of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PROFILE OF A WATCHDOG 


Secretary of Interior McKay, in a letter to 
the Post-Dispatch printed recently, declared 
testimony of Under Secretary Davis had pro- 
vided “the facts regarding the unfounded 
charges that have been made” about the Al 
Sarena mining claim in the Rogue River Na- 
tional Forest, in Oregon, from which a valu- 
able stand of timber is being cut. We re- 
printed a digest of Mr. Davis’ statement un- 
der the cartoon on the day of publication 
of the Secretary's letter. 

The testimony of his Under Secretary 
which Mr. McKay sent us set forth, by im- 
plication, a philosophy of government that is 
strange indeed. The first point Mr. Davis 
attempted to make was that Secretary McKay 
is not responsible for the Al Sarena decision. 

We are well aware a Secretary of Interior 
cannot know everything that goes on in his 
Department. But whether he knows it or 
not, he is responsible for it. The doctrine 
of nonresponsibility for the conduct of pub- 
lic office by virtue of being uninformed is 
dangerous. 

From here Mr. Davis went on to indicate 
still further his concept of Government serv- 
ice. He recited the charges of unfairness and 
prejudice which Charles and Herbert Mc- 
Donald, owners of Al Sarena Mines, Inc., 
made to him against the Bureau of Land 
Management, an agency of the Interior De- 
partment, and the Forest Service. 

“In view of the accusations that the 
McDonalds were making.“ Mr. Davis testified, 
“it seemed to me a certainty that to re- 
mand the claims to the same field. office 
which made the original record would be a 
vain act. The same suspicions and hostile 
attitudes would be present.” 

If Mr. Davis did not trust his own agency 
of Government, whom did he trust? He 
trusted Representative ELLswortnH, of Ore- 
gon, who long had been lobbying with the In- 
terior Department in behalf of the McDonald 
interests. He trusted 4 private mining 
engineers whom Representative ELLSWORTH, 
at his request, recommended, though 1 of 
them was the McDonalds’ own engineer, a 
second relied on information supplied him 
by the McDonalds’ engineer. a third had 
taken no samples whatever, and the fourth 
had only made “general observations.” 

Senator Scorr, of North Carolina, com- 
mented that making Members of Congress 
the chief sources of facts for executive de- 
cisions was a shabby way for Government 
to operate.” 

From these 4 engineers, Mr. Davis testi- 
fied, “I had secured what I felt was at least 
enough evidence to justify my regarding 
the patent application as having been made 
in good faith’—in other words, for reject- 
ing the conclusion of 2 Government agencies 
that the McDonalds were only seeking the 
mineral rights in order to get the timber. 

Under Secretary Davis testified that speed 
in the McDonalds’ behalf was essential. He 
cited repeated pleas by Representative ELLS- 
worRTH and Representative BOYKIN, of Ala- 
bama, the McDonalds’ home State, that the 
applicants were being damaged by delay. 
Yet he was unimpressed by the fact that in 
the 2 years since he granted the McDonalds 
their claim they have not done a lick of 
mining but have cut $110,000 worth of tim- 
ber, with $400,000 more waiting to be cut, 

Finally, Mr. Davis’ philosophy of Gov- 
ernment service is rounded out by his in- 
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difference to whether there was any timber 
on the claim or not. The 1872 mining laws 
which applied make no reference to timber, 
he said. 

President Eisenhower, far from sharing 
Mr. Davis’s indifference, spoke out clearly 
when he signed legislation last year designed, 
finally, to stop the racket of acquiring val- 
uable national timber stands under the 
false guise of mining claims. “One of the 
most important conservation measures af- 
fecting public lands that has been enacted 
in many years,” he called it. 

That reform came too late to apply to the 
Al Sarena case. It did not come too late to 
remind Under Secretary Davis, and’ others 
who need the reminder, that the public do- 
main is secure from pillage today because 
through the years the Department of the 
Interior has stood like a rock against its 
would-be despoilers. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO INVESTI- 
GATE CAME AGN EXPENDITURES, 
ETC. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
ever since the Senate decided to set up 
a special eight-man committee to inquire 
into the broad problems of lobbying, of 
campaign expenditures, and their rela- 
tionship, I have had serious misgivings 
about my vote in favor of the resolution 
creating the committee. I say this with- 
out any reflection on any of the Members 
who were appointed to the special com- 
mittee, because they are outstanding 
Senators. I would have had the same 
misgivings no matter which Senators 
might serve on such a committee. 

Now, after listening to the thoughtful 
and even-tempered explanation by the 
junior Senator from Tennessee IMr. 
Gore] of developments which have oc- 
curred since the appointment of the 
special committee, and the cogent re- 
marks of the junior Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. HENNINGS], I have concluded 
that I made a mistake when I voted for 
the resolution to turn over these crucial 
issues to a special committee of the 
Senate. A new Member must learn by 
experience, and there was not much time 
for thorough reflection before the vote. 
I believe now that the Senate should not 
have bypassed its regular standing com- 
mittees in dealing with the aspects of 
these problems which fall within their 
normal legislative functions and respon- 
sibilities. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, it is my 
firm conviction that the people of this 
country demand a thorough and impar- 
tial study of the whole matter of our 
methods of financing political campaigns 
and their relationship to lobbying—a 
matter which, because of recent events, 
is now getting the public attention it 
has long deserved. Already there have 
been heard suggestions that the Senate 
cannot investigate itself, any more than 
any other agency of government can in- 
vestigate itself. In all candor, people 
wonder how Senators who were elected 
with substantial campaign funds raised 
by large, private contributions can in- 
quire into other Senators’ campaign ex- 
chequers. That question applies to all 
here, the junior Senator from Oregon 
included. 

Speaking only for myself, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I personally am ready to turn over 
to an outside commission, nonpartisan 
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and broadly representative in character, 
this entire problem for a thorough airing 
and for a study of constructive alter- 
natives to our present approach to polit- 
ical finances, As I have had occasion to 
say before, in the Senate and elsewhere, 
this question of political campaign fi- 
nancing is rapidly becoming the central 
problem of our democratic processes, 
increasingly so every year as the cost of 
modern methods of campaigning sky- 
rocket, 

Such a commission, Mr. President, 
should include members from many 
walks of life—after all, every American 
is intimately affected by the actions and 
decisions of his representatives in Con- 
gress, whether he be a businessman or 
a workingman, a teacher, a farmer, a 
writer; or a scientist; It might include 
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suggest that it be headed by a retired 
jurist whose ability and nonpartisanship 
were beyond question. 

I would turn over to such a commis- 
sion, Mr. President, the function of find- 
ing out the facts about our present 
methods of political financing, and about 
the related aspects of lobbying. I would 
give such a commission the authority, 
the personnel, and the money to enable 
it to make the proper inquiry, and to 
stay with it during the present election 
year so as to accumulate a meaningful 
body of information about the problem. 
There are many precedents for the use 
of special commissions to make thorough 
studies of specific areas of public con- 
cern, and I believe a special commission, 
removed from the. political arena, is 
needed to restore the confidence of the 
American people that they are, in fact, 
being told the full truth about their 
processes of government and politics. 

At the same time, Mr. President, I 
would leave to the regular, standing com- 
mittees of Congress the responsibility 
for acting now on pending legislative 
proposals for constructive and long-over- 
due steps to improve the situation with 
respect to campaign financing—steps 
which can and should be taken before 
the political campaigns of this presi- 
dential election year. These standing 
committees anc the Congress can act 
constructively on legislative reforms 
without getting bogged down in contro- 
versy which will inevitably accompany 
efforts at senatorial investigation of this 
problem. 


CRITICISM OF THE INTERIOR DE- 
PARTMENT BY DREW PEARSON— 
NEWSPAPER COMMENT 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that remarks 
which I had prepared for delivery during 
the morning hour, together with certain 
letters and editorials, be printed in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment, letters, and editorials were or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR GOLDWATER 


From time to time I have placed in the 
Recorp examples of misinformation and ir- 
responsible journalism, The subjects and 
authors have varied, but recently the same 
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general topic and author have been more 
and more in evidence. 

The subject is the Department of Interior 
and the writer is Drew Pearson, who has been 
called a “fiction writer” by one newspaper 
editor in the Northwest, whose editorial I 
shall include in my presentation. 

The articles which I will place in the Rec- 
orp today deal with two phases of Mr. Pear- 
son’s unwarranted attack on the policies of 
the Interior Department under this admin- 
istration. The first phase deals with the 
completely false charges by columnist Pear- 
son, on February 9, that Lloyd Bohike, of 
Prosser, Wash., had been fired from a job 
with the Kennewick Irrigation District, near 
Yakima, by the Bureau of Reclamation un- 
der Secretary of the Interior Douglas McKay. 
The reason for the alleged firing was given 
that Mr. Bohlke had appeared on a television 
; and had spoken out against the 
policies of Secretary of Agriculture Benson. 

This fiat charge by Mr. Pearson was also 
a smear of Secretary McKay. Needless to say, 
subsequent inquiry proved it completely 
false. The facts on this, as opposed to Mr. 
Pearson’s allegations, were placed in the 
Recorp of February 10 on page 2506 by Sen- 
ator Watkins. I would like to add to this 
2 news stories, 1 from the Columbia Basin 
News of February 11 and another from the 
Yakima Herald of February 12. Also, I would 
like to place in the Recorp a column by Glenn 
C. Lee, publisher of the Tri-City Herald, 
which appeared on February 24, and an edi- 
torial in the Herald on February 14, the title 
of which is “Fiction Writer.” 

The other phase of Mr. Pearson’s unproven 
charges concerns an Oregon Democrat, Lew 
Wallace, of Portland, who served 3 terms as 
Oregon State senator and was also Democrat 
National Committeeman for Oregon. Sen- 
ator Morse also made an insertion in the 
Recorp on this same subject on February 16 
on page 2630. 

Mr. Wallace, it will be recalled, was named 
by Mr. Pearson in a radio broadcast of Jan- 
uary 21 as the author of the letter in the Al 
Sarena case, which Mr. Pearson charged was 
forwarded by President Eisenho-ver to Sec- 
retary McKay with a long-hand note scrib- 
bled on it. Mr. Pearson made an apology in 
his column of February 12, which evidently 
failed to satisfy Mr. Wallace. 

I will let the facts speak for themselves in 
this matter. And to make the Recorp more 
complete, I would like to place in it an Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch of February 17 con- 

Mr. Wallace's libel suit against Mr. 
Pearson, an editorial from the Seaside (Oreg.) 
Signal which aptly points out the important 
question of newspaper ethics which is in- 
volved, and a news story from the February 
20 Portland Oregonian. 

‘These two phases of the unwarranted at- 
tacks on McKay and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior point up two things: 

One is that the basis for such attacks is 
purely political and is not a desire for the 
truth. 

The other is that the journalistic profes- 
sion, for most of which I have always had the 
highest regard, should reexamine its stand- 
ards to determine whether sufficient em- 
phasis is being placed on factual reporting. 

No one need fear the truth, but the Ameri- 
can public, which has always been able to 
learn the facts from the press, is in danger 
of being seriously misled through such polit- 
ically-slanted distortions and falsities. 


[From the Tri-City (Wash.) Herald of 
February 12, 1956] 
Roza FARMER THOUGHT KID Jon Hts, Bur Ir 
WASN'T 


Prosser.—A Roza farmer, puzzled no end 
by the Kennewick Irrigation District giving 
a job which he'd been led to believe was his 
to another man, was even more surprised this 
weekend after his name appeared in Drew 
Pearson's nationally syndicated column. 
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Lioyd Bohlke, who farms 80 acres on the 
Roza north of Prosser, said he didn’t know 
where Pearson got the information that he 
was “fired by Reclamation Bureau officials.” 

“After all, if I wasn't hired I couldn't be 
fired,” Bohike said. 

KID officials and the Reclamation Bureau 
officials pooh-poohed the idea that Bohlke 
didn’t get the job of KID manager because 
he didn’t agree with the Benson farm policy. 
They've also labeled “untrue” the Pearson 
article which said ,Bohike was hired, then 
fired, after being on a television program and 
expressing himself as against present admin- 
istration farm programs. 

Bohlke said Saturday that he had talked 
with KID Directors Jerome Clarke, Walter 
Crayne, and Orville Terrell in December 
about the job of KID manager, which would 
be vacant, with Malcolm J. Crawford accept- 
ing the job of manager of the Yakima-Tieton 
project. After two sessions with the board, 
and meeting W. K. Karrer, Kennewick divi- 
sion project engineer, Bohike said he was 
told by the board that the manager job 
was his. 

Clarke, present KID chairman, said Bohlke 
was one of several applicants for the job and 
that he had been told, like the others, that 
“after any decision of the board he would be 
notified.” 

Van E. Nutley, reclamation engineer for 
the Kennewick project, was given the man- 
ager job at a $10,000 yearly salary at a spe- 
cial meeting of the board January 12. 

Clarke said he didn't know how the mixup 
came about and expressed concern because 
the Reclamation Bureau was being unjustly 
blamed for something it had nothing to do 
with. 

Bohlke, however, said the RID directors 
told him his application was O. K. and led 
him to. believe that it was being checked by 
Reclamation officials in Boise. 

Bohlke added that he had talked. with 
Crayne since the job was given to Nutley and 
explained that he felt the KID board had 
wronged him by not doing as it had indicated 
it would. He added that he did not plan to 
contest the board's decision. He previously 
had made plans to dispose of his Jersey cattle 
and lease his farm, but at the present time 
he's undecided as to what he will do. 


From the Columbia Basin News of February 
11, 1956] 


Drew Pearson’s Story on KID FIN 
LABELED AS “UNTRUE” 
(By Bruce W. Kipp) 

Local Reclamation Bureau and Kennewick 
irrigation district officials Friday labeled as 
untrue a national columnist’s assertion that 
a Prosser man hired as KID manager was 
fired by the Bureau after commenting about 
the plight of the small farmer over television. 

The implication in the February 10 column 
of Drew Pearson, which appeared in the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer, was that Lloyd 
Bohlke, 41, of Prosser, lost the job because 
he expressed his views about Agriculture 
Secretary Ezra Taft Benson's farm program. 

BUREAU OF RECLAMATION MAN QUIZZED 

Contacted in Yakima, O. W. Lindgren, su- 
perintendent of the Yakima project, of which 
the KID’s new works comprise the Kenne- 
wick division, denied the name of the Roza 
farmer had ever been submitted to his office 
for approval as Kennewick Irrigation Dis- 
trict manager. f 

“It is sọ false,” said Lindgren of the Pear- 
son article, “it certainly ought to be cor- 
rected.” 

CLARKE DENIES HIRING 

Jerome Clarke, chairman of the KID board, 
denied that this district hired Bohlke and 
that he was given any more encourage- 
ment than any other applicant for the job 
vacated last month by Malcolm J, Craw- 
ford, now manager of the Yakima-Tieton 
project. 
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The job, at a January 12 KID special 
board meeting, was given to Van E. Nutley, 
Bureau of Reclamation field engineer for 
the Kennewick project. Long with the Bu- 
reau, Nutley had been working on the Ken- 
newick project since its start and had been 
on the Roza project previously. His pay, 
which starts Monday, is $10,000 a year. 

No record of Bohlke’s hiring appears in 
KID's minutes. 

Bohlke, who farms 80 Roza acres near 
Grandview, had a few weeks ago complained 
of being informally hired by the KID board 
and subsequently discovering that Nutley 
had been given the job officially, Bohlke 
added that, on the strength of this in- 
formal hiring which he said occurred in 
Walter Crayne's greenhouse, he agreed to 
lease his farm out. 

Walt Crayne is a KID director and had 
until recently been its chairman 


WILL LEASE FARM 


Bohike also said he intended to keep his 
word by going through with the lease and 
also that he didn’t plan to contest his job 
rights with KID. He said nothing at all 
about Reclamation Bureau intervention 
leading to his alleged outster. His salary 
with KID was to have been the same as 
Crawford’s—$7,200 a year. 

KID Chairman Clarke, after reading the 
Drew Pearson article, admitted that the 
three KID directors interviewed Bohike 
twice—once at the district's downtown office 
and once at Walt’s greenhouse. 

At that time, Clarke said, he was asked 
to take Bohlke down to the local Reclama- 
tion Bureau office in the KID building in 
Kennewick and introduce him to W. K. Kar- 
rer, project engineer for the Kennewick 
division. 

NOT ENCOURAGED 

“A few questions were asked by Mr. Karrer 
and that was about all it amounted to,” 
said Clarke of Bohlke's interview with that 
Bureau official. “Gosh, no,” replied Clarke 
when asked whether KID directors gave 
Bohike any encouragement about his ac- 
ceptability as KID manager. “I do not know 
where he got the idea.” 

Clarke showed a copy of the district's re- 
payment contract with the Bureau. It pro- 
vides that until the Federal Government's 
works are paid off in full by the water 
users, the Bureau must approve of a man- 
ager, 

It sets out that the person hired must be 
a competent irrigation engineer with at 
least 3 years’ experience in the operation of 
works similar to the works the Government 
will eventually transfer to the irrigation 
district. 

CAN'T QUALIFY 

“Bohlke can’t qualify,” said Clarke. 

According to Bohlke's December 12 letter 
of application, he had been with the Shell 
Ou Co. in various capacities for several years 
and, more recently, had gained experience 
in the farming of fruit, row crops, dairying, 
and raising of beef cattle. 

He said he has had experience in account- 
ing, typing, shorthand, operation and main- 
tenance and purchasing and stores. 

HIS QUALIFICATIONS 

He listed himself as the master of the 
Rattlesnake grange, a member of the agri- 
culture committee of the Benton County 
Pomona grange, leader of the Benton Busy 
Farmers 4-H Club, and director of the Yaki- 
ma Valley Jersey Cattle Club. 

At the district office, Mrs. Rosadell Hoppe, 
Office secretary, said of the 10 applications 
for Crawford's job received, a half-dozen of 
the applicants showed themselves as having 
considerable irrigation experience. 

Asked whether he recalled meeting Bohlke, 
project engineer Karrer behaved at first as 
though he wasn't acquainted with the Drew 
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Pearson article and went through the mo- 
tions of scanning the P-Ts editorial page 
in quest of the item. 
DOESN'T REMEMBER HIM 

“Whoever Bohlke is, he apparently doesn't 
like Benson,” Karrer at first observed. He 
later mentioned that Clarke brought in 5 
or 6 applicants and indicated he couldn't 
recall which one, if any, was Bohlke. 

Lindgren, explaining the bureau’s pro- 
cedure, said Karrer is empowered only to 
counsel with district officials on managerial 
prospects, that his own office recommends 
and that the regional office in Boise makes 
the actual appointment. 


“DEBUNKS” STATEMENT 


Lindgren, terming the article the most 
false statement anybody ever made, said he 
wrote Bohlke after seeing the article that 
he, Bohlke, had never worked for the bureau, 
that he never was referred to him for recom- 
mendation as manager. 

Clarke said his board is apprehensive lest 
the Drew Pearson story result in a final de- 
nial of the year’s annual leave from the 
bureau asked by Van Nutley to afford him 
time to try out the KID job. 

Nutley’s application had already been 
turned down once, but subsequently W. A. 
Dexheimer, commissioner of reclamation, 
was asked about it when he was here Feb- 
ruary 1 to dedicate the Chandler power and 
pumping plant. Clarke also fired off a long 
telegram to Dexheimer asking for reconsid- 
eration of the denial. 

So far, said Clarke, no answer has been 
received. 


[From the Yakima (Wash.) Herald of Febru- 
ary 12, 1956] 


OFFICIALS Deny FARMER Was PROMISED KID 
Jos 

PRossxn.— An allegation by Columnist 
Drew Pearson that a Prosser farmer was fired 
as manager of the Kennewick Irrigation Dis- 
trict’s new project after he had spoken 
against the farm program of Ezra Taft Ben- 
son has brought denials from Valley recla- 
mation officials. 

“He could not have been fired,” said Jer- 
ome Clark, chairman of the Kennewick Irri- 
gation District Board. ‘He was never hired.” 

Lloyd Bohlke, however, said yesterday that 
he was about to be hired when he learned 
that someone else got the job. 


PEARSON’S STATEMENT 


Pearson wrote that Bohlke, 41, Prosser 
farmer, had been fired after he had spoken 
against Benson’s policies on a Yakima tele- 
vision program January 2. The firing came 
January 3, Pearson said. 

“Bohike was considered along with about 
10 other applicants, but he was never hired,” 
said Clark. In fact as far as I know he 
was never given any indication that he was 
going to be hired.” 

CONTRADICTION 

“I was practically assured of the job ver- 
bally,” Bohlke said. “I met with three mem- 
bers of the board in Kennewick including 
Clark who told me that I was to be hired. 
I was even making arrangements to lease my 
farm and dispose of my cattle. 

“I was introduced to W. K. Karrar, project 
engineer for the United States Bureau of 
Reclamation, Kennewick project, who told 
me my qualifications for the job were satis- 
factory. 

“Clark told me they were glad to be get- 
ting someone with practical experience. 
Walter Crayne, former chairman of the KID 
board, told me not to worry, that my applica- 
tion was on its way to the Boise office.” 

Later, Bohlke said, he learned that Van E. 
Nutley, former field engineer for the United 
States Bureau of Reclamation in the Kenne- 
wick project, had been employed for the job. 
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The job ultimately will involve manage- 
ment of 15,000 acres of land between Kiona 
and Kennewick to come under irrigation in 
1957 and the rehabilitation of 400,000 acres 
already served by the Kennewick Highlands 

ject. 
ow Pearson got the information for his 
column was puzzling to Bohlke. 

“When I was in the Chinook Hotel in 
Yakima before the television broadcast,” 
Bohlke said, “a strange man came up to me 
and asked if I was the person who was an 
applicant for the KID position. I told him 
‘yes.’ We had no further conversation. He 
would be the only link with the matter in my 
recollection.” 

Bohlke said “I have no hard feelings toward 
the bureau and district officials but it is puz- 
zling. I do have one objection. A Pasco 
newspaper Saturday carried a story about 
this matter which contained a number of 
personal facts about myself that I don’t think 
were obtained from any source other than my 
job application. I do feel applications 
should be held in confidence and not made 
public.” 

Yesterday, Bohlke received the following 
letter from O. W. Lindgren, superintendent 
of the United Bureau of Reclamation’s 
Yakima district: 

“My attention was directed to the item 
‘Fired for Talking’ in Drew Pearson’s column 
February 10, 1956. 

“Statements with reference to your having 
been an employee of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion who was fired by officials of that agency 
are so absolutely false that in fairness to 
yourself and others you should see that they 
are corrected. 

“I understand that you had applied for the 
manager’s position of the Kennewick Irriga- 
tion District; however, that is not a Govern- 
ment agency. I doubt if anyone in admin- 
istrative responsibility in the Bureau of 
Reclamation gave any serious consideration 
to your views about the Benson farm pro- 
gram. 

“I did not see the television program re- 
ferred to. Fortunately we in the Bureau of 
Reclamation do not hold our positions be- 
cause of political affiliations nor is anyone 
hired or fired on that basis. 

“You are probably not responsible for 
what Drew Pearson said but you may want to 
correct his false statement.” 

[From the Tri-City (Wash.) Herald of Feb- 
ruary 24, 1956] 


THE War I See Ir 
(By Glenn Lee) 


Recent national publicity has given mil- 
lions of people incorrect information about 
two items here in the Pacific Northwest. 

On a TV broadcast by Edward Murrow, 
Lloyd Bohlke, of Prosser, appeared on the 
program. On February 9, Drew Pearson, 
national columnist, wrote that Bohlke was 
fired from the Kennewick Irrigation District 
by the Bureau of Reclamation, 

It was inferred that Bohlke's action in ap- 
pearing on the TV program was frowned 
upon by the present administration, and that 
he got his walking papers from his job as a 
result. 

That is not the case. Bohlke never had 
a job with the KID. 

Bohlke had talked to KID directors re- 
cently about the possibility of being a can- 
didate for the manager’s job, which was then 
being vacated, but he never was hired for 
the position. 

Mr, Pearson in far-off Washington, D. C., 
made a mistake. In the fast-moving news 
events of the day he never backed up to 
correct this mistake. The public got the 
wrong impression at the time, and they still 
have the incorrect information about this 
incident. 

A further attempt to discredit the admin- 
istration on the same Murrow broadcast 
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concerned the visit to the State by Secretary 
Benson. 

Over in Colfax in the heart of the wheat 
country, John H. Ottmar, who manages the 
bank for the Seattle First National, also was 
on TV. 

Ottmar’s remarks were “edited and cut” 
to suit the tastes of Murrow. Only a part 
of his statement was used. The part selected 
by Murrow was tailored to create a bad 
impression on farm policies. 

When farmers in the Colfax area saw it 
on TV or heard about it from others, they 
hit the ceiling. So did Ottmar. 

The full text of Ottmar’s remarks did not 
give the kind of an impression as was seen 
by people watching the TV p X 

Ottmar was a little upset and did not like 
to be put in a dishonest and unfair position. 

So Mr. Ottmar took a ful-page advertise- 
ment in the newspaper at Colfax and ex- 
plained his connection with the TV program 
and what he thinks about the farm situa- 
tion as related to his bank and to the farmers 
with whom he has dealt for 20 years. 

Here is what Ottmar said, that Murrow 
did not use on his program quote—“with un- 
restricted seeding, the use of modern power 
farming equipment, the use of commercial 
fertilizer, and high support prices, the farm- 
er was encouraged to create a huge surplus— 
and farmers who had not previously raised 
wheat, were encouraged to drop other crops 
and turn to wheat because of the profit 
guaranteed by these conditions. 

“With a sharp cut in acreage, a reduced 
support price, the higher cost of machinery, 
and increased operating expenses, the farmer 
is definitely in a squeeze. 

“If the acreage is further reduced or the 
support price lowered, or both, the majority 
of farmers will definitely be in trouble,” end 
of quote. 

So it goes with national propaganda. 
Neither Murrow or Pearson will do any ex- 
plaining. Their little hatchet job was done 
and there it 18. 


{From the Tri-City (Wash.) Herald of Feb- 
ruary 14, 1956] 


FICTION Writer 


If memory serves us correct and we believe 
it does, columnist Drew Pearson has a local 
batting average of 1,000 for untruths about 
Tri-City situations. 

The latest concerns a story of a Roza proj- 
ect farmer who supposedly was hired by the 
Kennewick Irrigation District as manager 
and then was promptly fired a day or two 
later after he had expressed views on a tele- 
vision program which were contrary to those 
held by the administration. 

To which we say: “Hogwash.” 

As a newspaper in this community, we 
think the Tri-City Herald had a fair idea of 
who was being considered for KID manager. 
We also had a fair idea of who the manager 
might be, even before his election was 
announced. 

To say the Roza farmer, because of views 
expressed on a television program, was fired 
from his job as KID manager is sheer fabrica- 
tion. J 

Pearson, it seems to us, must deal in 
fabrications. 

Back in 1949, former Senator Harry Cain 
met with some labor leaders in Pasco. The 
Tri-City Herald was present for the entire 
meeting. 

Sometime later Pearson produced a column 
containing, among other things, several 
paragraphs of direct quotations of an ex- 
change between Cain and a labor leader 
which purported to show that Cain had been 
slapped down for his Taft-Hartley views. 

The column was pure fiction. The con- 
versation never occurred, neither did the 
incident. Instead of the fight Pearson 
painted, the meeting was unusually cordial. 
Pearson’s report on the meeting—he wasn't 
there, of course—amazed us. 
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The late President Roosevelt once called 
Pearson an inveterate liar, We couldn't go 
that strong but we're beginning to see what 
he meant. 


[From the Associated Press] 

WASsHINGTON.—Lew Wallace, of Portland, 
Oreg., today filed a $250,000 libel suit against 
Columnist Drew Pearson. 

The complaint filed in United States dis- 
trict court described Wallace as a three-term 
former State senator, and a former Demo- 
cratic national committeeman. 

The complaint alleged that Pearson “false- 
ly and wrongfully published and broadcast” 
that Wallace had urged President Eisen- 
hower to “exert pressure” on Secretary of 
the Interior McKay. 

Wallace’s complaint alleged Pearson said 
Wallace wrote the letter to the President to 
urge the Secretary of the Interior to award 
mining patents to the McDonald family, 
owners of the Al Sarena Mines, Inc. 

Wallace said this was meant to convey the 
impression he was guilty of conduct “unbe- 
coming a person who has held public office 
in the past.” 

Involved are 15 mining patents in Oregon's 
Rogue River National Forest. Some Demo- 
crats in Congress say the Sarena company 
has done no mining since 1943 but has cut 
an estimated $100,000 worth of timber off 
the lands involved. 

The patents were issued in 1954 by the In- 
terior Department. Previously, during the 
Truman administration, the Department’s 
Bureau of Land Management had recom- 
mended, in 1951, against issuance of the pat- 
ents. 


[From the Seaside (Oreg.) Signal of February 
> 6] 


THIs Is A QUESTION OF NEWSPAPER ETHICS 
WHICH Is IMPORTANT 


Drew Pearson, Washington correspondent, 
after having been called a liar by President 
Eisenhower's press secretary, has apologized 
to the President for publishing, and stating 
over the air, that the President had at- 
tempted to intervene in the Al Sarena case 
by writing a note on the margin of a letter 
from Lew Wallace, Portland Democrat, asking 
for favorable action in the case. 

Pearson, however, did not say that the note 
had not been written. He merely said that a 
man had told him about the note, but had 
refused to let him see it. 

This statement is a measure of Pearson’s 
sense of responsibility as a journalist. He, 
simply on the basis of an unsupported state- 
ment, published through the country, and 
stated over a national radio hook-up, that 
President Eisenhower attempted to intervene 
in what was nothing more nor less than a 
legal question between a mineowner and the 
Department of the Interior. 

On the face of this statement alone, Pear- 
son convicts himself of subscribing to a level 
of journalistic ethics which cannot be sup- 
ported by any reasonable standard of re- 
sponsibility. At the same time, his implica- 
tions in the_Al Sarena case are, in our opin- 
ion, very wide of the mark. We are convinced 
that he has used this case simply for the 
purposes of sensational journalism, and that 
he has reflected unfairly on the characters 
of President Eisenhower, Secretary of the In- 
terior Douglas McKay, Representative Harri- 
son Ellsworth, and a number of others. 

In another column, Pearson charges Presi- 
dent Eisenhower with inducing the late Gov- 
ernor Patterson to announce his candidacy 
for the Senate, the implication being that the 
President was, to an extent, indirectly respon- 
sible for Patterson’s death. The President 
has denied that the question of Patterson's 
candidacy had even been discussed between 
them. And, in any event, the idea that Paul 
Patterson could not make up his own mind 
is certainly a reflection on him which Oregon 
people will resent for a long time. 
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This brings up a question which has con- 
cerned newspaper people for some time. To 
what extent is a newspaper responsible for 
the statements in a syndicated column? 
Most newspapers work on the theory that 
they avoid responsibility by publishing the 
column under the signature of its author. 

We do not agree to this theory. We believe 
that a newspaper must be responsible for the 
facts, at least, of any statement which ap- 
pears in its columns, regardless of whether 
it is signed or not. (Except for letters to the 
editor.) We believe that the Portland news- 
paper which publishes Pearson’s column 
must bear a great deal of responsibility for 
any misstatement of fact, as contrasted with 
opinion, appearing in it. 

Because its publishers felt that Pearson's 
column had completely misrepresented the 
Al Sarena case, one Oregon newspaper has 
discontinued its use. We believe that it was 
not only justified in doing so, but that it had 
a duty to its readers to eliminate any mate- 
rial which its publishers did not think was 
factual. We think that this constitutes an 
excellent example. 

[From the Oregonian, Portland, Oreg., of 
February 20, 1956] 


Pearson’s APOLOGY TO WALLACE BRINGS 
CHARGE OF FURTHER MISREPRESENTATION 


An expected apology-broadcast by Col- 
umnist Drew Pearson Sunday night was 
characterized by ex-State Senator Lew Wal- 
lace as a further misrepresentation to the 
public, 

The Portland Democrat indicated the 
Washington newsman still has not righted 
the alleged wrong done him, 

And, Wallace said, his $250,000 libel suit 
filed against Pearson Friday still stands. 

The columnist had announced his regular 
Sunday broadcast—aired in Portland over 
KEX—would give his version of the imagi- 
nary “Dear Doug” letter. 

Wallace, who Pearson said was author of 
the supposed letter, has demanded a com- 
plete retraction and personal apology to 
clear his good name and reputation. 

The columnist was quoted as having said 
in a broadcast that the letter was sent to 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower to influence 
the granting of mining patents in the con- 
troversial Al Sarena case. 

Pearson last week apologized to the Presi- 
dent for the inference made in his broad- 
cast, To Wallace, he said via radio Sunday 
night: 

“I mistakenly said Lew Wallace had written 
the letter * * and I very much regret it.” 

By way of explanation, the columnist said 
he was in possession of another “Dear Doug” 
letter supposedly written by Wallace to Sec- 
retary of Interior Douglas McKay. 

Pearson said he was unable to make sense 
of the letter in his hands and found it hard 
to understand, 

The columnist repeated an earlier state- 
ment that he had telephoned Wallace in 
Portland to confirm the Al Sarena letter. 

In part, Pearson said of his talk with Wal- 
lace: 

“He did not quite remember it, but prom- 
ised to consult his files and call me back, 

“Wallace did call back to say he could not 
find the letter but still thought he might 
have written one.” 

Pearson ended his remarks about the 
“Dear Doug” letter he possessed with: 

“Frankly, I'm not quite sure what he was 
writing about.” 

Wallace told the Oregonian he had listened 
to every word of Pearson's broadcast. His 
statement afterwards said: 

“Drew Pearson has again tried to mis- 
represent me to the public.” 

The Portlander insisted he told Pearson 
emphatically that no such letter could be 
found in file. 

“Now tonight he comes out over the radio,” 
Wallace said, “and admits that there was no 
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such letter but still insists I told him I had 
written such a letter.” 

Wallace said he has long been an ardent 
conservationist and the thought of his havy- 
ing anything to do with giving away timber 
was ridiculous. 

The new “Dear Doug” letter Pearson men- 
tioned, has “no bearing whatever on the 
subject matter,” the Portland Democrat said. 

Wallace explained: 

“It had to do with an entirely different 
matter of a friend of mine and nothing to 
do with mines or lumber. It was a perfectly 
honorable transaction and I have no objec- 
tions for the letter to be published. 

“I want to say frankly that Drew Pearson 
is not telling the truth.” 

Wallace said Secretary McKay, himself, 
would verify that the letter mentioned Sun- 
day was “open and above board about a 
friend I went to school with.” 

He challenged Pearson to take the trouble 
to prove the truth of it. 

Wallace said Pearson’s broadcasts could 
act to ruin his insurance business and repu- 
tation here. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Namara in the chair). Is there further 
morning business? If not, morning 
business is concluded. 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
pending resolution, Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 135, be temporarily laid aside, and 
that the Senate resume consideration 
of the farm bill, 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill 
(S. 3183) to provide an improved farm 
program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the modified 
amendment of the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. DANIEL] to the amendment of the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER]. On this question the yeas and 
nays have been ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
does the Senator from Texas intend to 
discuss the amendment? 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Texas has been in con- 
ference with the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER], the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HUMPHREY], and several other 
interested Senators, including the 
senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CuHAvVEZ]. We feel that we have reached 
the agreement which was contemplated 
last night at the time the Senate took a 
recess, 

I ask unanimous consent that I may 
further modify my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, may we 
have an opportunity to find out if the 
amendment is completely contrary to 
what was previously offered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, if I 
cannot ask a question, I object. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I ask 
that the clerk state the amendment. I 
apologize to the junior Senator from New 
Mexico for not having discussed the 
amendment with him before sending it 
to the desk. 
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Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator does 
not need to discuss it with me. The 
question is whether or not the amend- 
ment changes the entire picture. Are 
we to have an opportunity to discuss it 
or must we proceed at once to vote 
upon it? A 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
modified amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. Dax to the 
amendment of the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. HIcKENLOOPER] will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end of 
Mr. HIcKENLOOPER’s amendment it is 
proposed to insert the following new 
subsection: 

(d) The price of grain sorghums, barley, 
oats, and rye, respectively, shall be supported 
in any area through loans, purchases, or 
other operations at a price determined by the 
Secretary to bear the same ratio to the sup- 
port price of corn in such area as the feed 
value equivalents of such grains bear to the 
feed value of corn: Provided, That (1) the 
support price in any area for the 1956 crop of 
any such commodity shall not be lower than 
the support price therefor announced prior to 
the enactment of this subsection, and (2) 
the producers of such commodities, to be 
eligible for price support, shall have (a) en- 
tered into contracts with the Secretary to 
Place into the acreage reserve or the conser- 
vation reserve a portion of the tillable acres 
equivalent to 15 percent of the acres devoted 
to production of such commodities, and (b) 
planted an acreage of such commodities not 
exceeding the average acreage, planted to 
such commodities on the farm during the 
preceding 3 years. After 1956 the support 
level on any such crop shall be 95 percent of 
the support level established for corn in the 
commercial area. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the modification? The 
Chair hears none, and the amendment is 
modified accordingly. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I believe 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER] is willing to accept the amend- 
ment. If there is no objection, perhaps 
we could withdraw the order for the yeas 
and nays. I will ask the Senator from 
Iowa if he is willing to accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I am familiar with the amendment as 
read. I believe it to be a helpful amend- 
ment. It may contain 1 or 2 provisions 
which I would not have written if I had 
drawn the amendment. However, I be- 
lieve we can live with it. It is a helpful 
amendment, and it is on the affirmative 
side. It will go a long way toward elim- 
inating certain inequities which other- 
wise might exist in the feed-grain situa- 
tion. So far as I am concerned, and so 
far as I have any authority in the matter, 
I am perfectly willing to accept the 
amendment, because I believe it is help- 
ful. I have so informed the Senator 
from Texas. 

For the sake of the record, perhaps I 
should say that it might help to clarify 
the record if the Senator from Texas 
would make a brief explanation of the 
amendment. That might be helpful. 
Otherwise, so far as I am concerned, I 
see no particular reason for having a 
yea-and-nay vote, although I would 
have no objection to such a vote. How- 
ever, I accept the amendment so far as 
I am concerned. Unless there is objec- 
tion to withdrawing the order for the 
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yeas and nays, I will ask unanimous con- 
sent that the order be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota will state it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. As I understand, 
the objection by the Senator from New 
Mexico was to withdrawing the order for 
the yea-and-nay vote. My parliamen- 
tary inquiry is whether the language of 
the amendment as recently read by the 
clerk and presented by the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. DANIEL] is the pending ques- 
tion. Is the pending question now be- 
fore the Senate the language of the 
amendment as read? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Hickenlooper amendment, as modified, is 
the pending question. The pending 
question is the Hickenlooper amendment, 
as modified by the Daniel amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is the modified 
Daniel amendment the present question 
before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In con- 
nection with the Hickenlooper amend- 
ment; yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I understood earlier 
that the modification might not be ac- 
cepted. I wanted the record to be clear. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, a 
point of order. How can the Senator 
from Texas modify his amendment at 
this time? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Texas could not modify 
his own amendment after a yea-and-nay 
vote was ordered, and no other Senator 
could accept such a modification. The 
Senate will have to vote on it. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. A parliamen- 
tary inquiry, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will first state the parliamen- 
tary situation. There having been no 
objection to the modification, the modi- 
fication was accepted. 

Mr. DANIEL. As I understand the 
parliamentary situation, unanimous con- 
sent for the Senator from Iowa to accept 
my amendment, as modified, has not 
been requested. If it were requested, the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son], I believe, would object to it. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. ANDERSON. No. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No 
unanimous consent was required for 
the Senator from Iowa to accept the 
amendment. He had a right to accept 
it, and did accept it. 

Mr. DANIEL. Even after the yeas and 
nays had been ordered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
order for the yeas and nays to the 
Daniel amendment will fall when the 
Daniel amendment is accepted by the 
prime mover. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Are we to under- 
stand that, the Senator from Iowa hav- 
ing accepted the amendment, the yea- 
and-nay vote on the Daniel amendment, 
which had been ordered, is now aban- 
doned? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER: The 
Senator from New Mexico is correct. 
Mr. President, a 


inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it not correct 
to say that the yeas and nays now stand 
as an order on the Daniel amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No; 
the order falls because the Daniel 
amendment has been embraced in the 
Hickenlooper amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The vote now will 
be on the Hickenlooper amendment, as 
modified? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
is correct. The vote will be on the 
Hickenlooper amendment, as modified. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. As modified by the 
amendment of the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. DANIEL]? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. The yeas and nays 
have not been ordered on the Hicken- 
looper amendment. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, in read- 
ing the amendment, I note it provides: 

(d) The price of grain sorghums, barley, 
oats, and rye, respectively, shall be supported 
in any area through loans, purchases, or 
other operations at a price determined by 
the Secretary to bear the same ratio to the 
support price of corn in such area as the 
feed-value equivalents of such grains bear to 
the feed value of corn. 


I should like to inquire of the Senator 
from Iowa if he intends that the feed 
value shall be the composite value of 
such grains. If each grain is to be 
treated separately, the letter “s” should 
be stricken from the word “grains.” The 
word “grain” should be in the singular. 
Otherwise, we will have an extremely 
difficult situation to deal with. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The intent of 
the verbiage—and I would like to have 
the Senator from Texas express himself 
on this point—is that each grain is to 
be valued on its own equivalent, and it 
is not the intention to have a mixed 
composite of grains. It may be an un- 
fortunate use of the plural, but the in- 
tention is that each grain shall stand 
on its own feet. 

Mr.- ELLENDER. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana will state it. 

Mr, ELLENDER. I thought we were 
proceeding under a unanimous-consent 
agreement with time allotted to each 
side. What is the situation in that re- 
spect? How much time is left to each 
side, and who controls the time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All 
time on the Hickenlooper amendment 
was yielded back on yesterday. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. How are we to have 
an opportunity to discuss the amend- 
ment, if no time is available? We 
thought we would have a chance to say 
something about it. I should like to say 
a few words, particularly to point out to 
the Senator from Texas that the people 
of his State would be worse off with the 
amendment than they were before. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has two options; he can obtain 
more time by unanimous consent, or he 
may have time on the bill yielded to 
him. 

Mr. ALLOTT, Mr. HUMPHREY, and 
Mr. ELLENDER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Loui- 
siana. 

Mr, ELLENDER. I yield 10 minutes 
on the bill to the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should like to 
ask whether we have exhausted all the 
time available both on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER] and on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
DANIEL]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All 
time for debate has expired on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Iowa. When the Senator from Iowa ac- 
cepted the amendment of the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. DANIEL], it exhausted 
all time on that amendment. 

The Senator from Louisiana has al- 
located 10 minutes to the Senator from 
New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Texas be modified by 
striking out all the language beginning 
with “(d).” The Senator from Iowa has 
accepted that language, and I move to 
strike it out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment offered 
by the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. So far as I can de- 
termine, it seems to me that it is a pro 
forma amendment which has been of- 
fered by the Senator from New Mexico. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. We are 
waiting for its receipt at the desk so that 
the clerk may state it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Was the Daniel 
amendment accepted by the Senator 
from Iowa? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It was 
accepted by the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. So there will then be 
2 hours on the pro forma amendment 
offered by the Senator from New Mexico? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. The Senator from 
nw Mexico will control 1 hour of the 

e. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I am 
not opposed to what the Senator from 
Texas is trying to do if his objective is 
to get price supports for grain sorghums 
and for oats, rye, and barley, but I 
think it is a very dangerous way to leg- 
islate. We have no copy of the amend- 
ment; we do not have a chance to study 
it and see what it does to grains outside 
the commercial area. The support price 
for corn is about $1.40 but the support 
level outside the commercial area is 
three-fourths of that. If we take the 
feed equivalent for grain sorghum in the 
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commercial area, the support level would 
be $2.37 and three-fourths of that would 
be about $1.80 at Galveston, but if we 
take off 62 cents for a freight differential 
to Lubbock, Tex., and Clovis, N. Mex., it 
comes down to $1.12. 

The present support price is about 
$1.55. I merely want to know if in 1956 
the amendment will protect the situa- 
tion, and what will happen thereafter. 
Will the support level on grain sorghums 
in the area represented by the able Sen- 
ator from Texas be reduced? What will 
happen to oats? Are we to be compelled 
to take the oats support price which has 
been announced for 1956, and be per- 
mitted to apply the two factors against 
it and come out with a price below what 
we now have? 

I think there should be an opportu- 
nity to study this kind of a proposal. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think the amend- 
ment which is presented by the Senator 
from Texas in behalf of some of us is an 
amendment which is a decided improve- 
ment. For 1956 the support levels on 
the feed grains—barley, rye, oats, and 
grain sorghums—shall be not less than 
the support levels announced for 1956. 
In 1957, they will be 95 percent of the 
support levels of corn in the commercial 
area. That will be the situation from 
1957 on. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Can the Senator 
find that in the amendment? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes, I can; be- 
cause I helped to write the amendment. 

Mr. DANIEL. The amendment is be- 
ing typed so that each Senator may have 
a copy as soon as possible. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I only wish to say, 
for the benefit of the Senator from Min- 
nesota, the Senator from Vermont, who 
has worked hard on this proposed legis- 
lation, and the Senator from Florida, 
who is as militant as he can be, that we 
have held a hearing and we have voted 
on the question, and now comes an 
amendment which affects grain sor- 
ghums, barley, oats, and rye, in every 
State of the Union where they are grown, 
and it affects them one way in the com- 
mercial corn area and in another way 
outside that area. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No; it does not. 
In 1956 the support level as announced 
will apply, and in 1957 the support level 
on these grains will be 95 percent of the 
support level for corn as established in 
the commercial area. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Can the Senator 
from Minnesota assure the Senate of the 
United States that the support price of 
grain sorghums will be 95 percent of the 
support price of corn; namely, $2.37? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It will be 95 per- 
cent of the support level on corn in the 
commercial area. 

Mr, ANDERSON. And it will apply to 
all the grain sorghums outside the com- 
mercial area? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct, 
We tied it in because of the problem 
which the Senator from New Mexico has 
mentioned. 

The reason why that section was 
placed in the amendment is because of 
the point raised by the Senator from 
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New Mexico last evening, namely, the 
differential between the noncommercial 
area and the commercial area, and the 
effect on price supports affecting feed 
grains, considering the respective levels 
of support. 

One other point is that in the noncom- 
mercial area, while the support level for 
corn may be considerably less, actually 
the price is considerably over the support 
level in the commercial area because the 
corn has to be shipped in from a definite 
feed-producing area, so that the price 
is frequently higher than the support 
level for corn in the commercial area, 

Is not that a fair statement? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. But let us get 
back to grain sorghums. The feeding 
value of grain sorghums is about 95 per- 
cent that of corn. We come out with a 
figure of $2.37 a hundredweight on grain 
sorghums. This amendment puts a flat 
mandatory price support on grain sor- 
ghums of $2.37. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is my under- 
standing that the 95 percent of the sup- 
port level on corn is based on the com- 
mercial area support level for corn. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I appreciate the 
statement of the Senator. I think it is 
interesting information, and certainly 
indicates that it is not a matter to be 
passed over very lightly. 

The same thing applies to oats, does 
it not? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The support price 
of oats is 70 cents a bushel. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. ANDERSON. And for barley it 
would run to.a little over $1 a bushel. 
So does this not raise prices for the 1957 
crop, and take whatever can be gotten 
for the 1956 crop? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The support price 
cannot be less than the announced levels 
for the 1956 crop. We also have some 
limitation in the sense that 15 percent 
of the cultivated acreage must be taken 
out of production. 

Mr. ANDERSON. All the cultivated 
acreage? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No. It is the for- 
mula which the Senator from Iowa used 
on corn. If a farmer had 100 acres in 
grain sorghum, the 15 percent would be 
taken out of any and all cultivated acres. 

Mr. ANDERSON, Is that the situa- 
tion as to corn? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is my under- 
standing. The Senator from Iowa was 
discussing last night the 15-percent re- 
duction in acreage as related to his for- 
mula for corn, and the same principle ap- 
plies to the feed grains. Is not that cor- 
rect? 

=a HICKENLOOPER. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator was 
using as an example 100 acres of corn. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. If the Sen- 
ator will permit me, the same illustra- 
tion will apply. If a farmer has been 
consistent over the past 3 years, and if he 
has 100 acres of grain sorghum, he can- 
not overplant that 100 acres, and get 
support on his grain sorghums. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is his histori- 
cal base, so to speak. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The same 
formula is applied to feed grain that ap- 
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plies to the 56-million acre limitation on 
corn. In other words, it would not be 
fair, in our judgment, to place a support 
on the grains and then give the growers 
unlimited production or unlimited acre- 
age. Corn, of course, is not given un- 
limited acreage; there is a limitation on 
corn. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Let us consider a 
farm of 600 acres, with 100 acres planted 
in grain sorghums. In order to get the 
benefit of the acreage reserve or the 
conservation reserve, at least 15 acres 
would have to be set aside for conserva- 
tion reserve or acreage reserve. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. That is cor- 
rect; they would have to go either into 
the conservation reserve or the acreage 
reserve, and the farmer could not over- 
plant. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. If he overplanted, 
he would not be eligible at all. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. He would be 
out, he would not be eligible. It is the 
same formula that is applicable to corn 
in my amendment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON, I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s yielding to me to allow me to ad- 
dress a few questions to him. I realize 
that we are all operating under a great 
disadvantage, because we do not have 
before us a copy of the amendment in 
its last form. 

I thoroughly approve of what the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico said, namely, that 
to write on the floor so complex a meas- 
ure as this farm bill is unwise. I think 
we are demonstrating the unwisdom of it 
in a very real way right now. 

I call the attention of the Senator to 
the fact that we had the same subject 
matter before the committee at great 
length last year in connection with an 
amendment presented by the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY]. The 
amendment was rejected in committee. 
This year we had a more thoroughly con- 
sidered amendment, also presented by 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY], and perhaps by other Senators, 
which again was voted down. I think 
both amendments were better in their 
design than the present amendment— 
at least, so far as I can understand it. 

My question to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New Mexico is this: Is it not 
an established fact that there is a real 
difference in value, based upon their po- 
tential characteristics for feed purposes, 
between the small grains, which are cov- 
ered by the so-called Daniel amendment? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. The feed value 
of oats is generally given as roughly 88 
percent of that of corn; the feed value 
of barley is about 90 percent the feed 
value of corn; and the feed value of 
grain sorghum is about 95 percent the 
feed value of corn. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I have one more ques- 
tion; then I will yield. 

Is it not true that the provision of the 
amendment which fixes an arbitrary 
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rate, 95 percent of the support price for 
corn in the commercial corn area, pro- 
vides an arbitrary standard of equality 
between the small grains, which does not 
exist as a matter of reality? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Surely. Let me read 
the language. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The equivalent 
feed value is the base upon which to 
start. It is a base of 95 percent. 

Mr. ANDERSON, The language 
reads: 

After 1956 the support level on any such 
crop shall be 95 percent of the support level 
established for corn. 


It does not provide for the equivalent 
values. The support price on oats will 
be $5 percent of the support price on 
corn. The same is true of barley. They 
will have no relationship whatever to 
feed values, 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is it not true that 
such an arbitrary effort to bring about 
equality between products which are 
completely unequal will put into the bill 
something so extravagantly wrong that 
no one who is trying to write a fair bill 
could possibly support it with that pro- 
vision included? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I wonder what the 
people in the corn area will think of it. 
I wonder what they will say. There will 
be a statement that the support level on 
oats, rye, and barley after 1956 will be 
95 percent of the value established for 
corn. Can Senators imagine the expan- 
sion that will take place in acreage for 
oats, rye, barley, and even grain sor- 
ghums, under those circumstances? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New Mexico has 
expired. 

Mr. ANDERSON, I yield myself an- 
other 10 minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. If the Senator 
wants to take that interpretation of item 
B at the end of the amendment, he is 
privileged to do so, but the interpreta- 
tion is inaccurate. At the beginning, 
the amendment provides: 

The price of grain sorghums, barley, oats, 
and rye, respectively, shall be supported in 
any area through loans, purchases, or other 
operations at a price determined by the Sec- 
retary to bear the same ratio to the support 
price of corn in such area as the feed value 
equivalents of such grains bear to the feed 
value of corn. 


That is the yardstick or guide. What 
we are saying at the end of the amend- 
ment is that in establishing price-support 
levels, taking into consideration the feed 
value equivalents of corn and feed grains 
related to corn, there shall be a price- 
support level 95 percent of that estab- 
lished on corn, with the feed equivalents 
taken into consideration. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I only say that a 
law to be effective must be interpreted 
according to the language it contains. 
The Secretary of Agriculture could not 
possibly do otherwise than take the plain 
language of the amendment. The lan- 
guage says he shall do certain things in 
1956. After 1956, the support level on 
any such crop shall be 95 percent of the 
support level established for corn in th 
commercial area. ` 
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I only point out, as I have said before, 
that it is dangerous to write legislation 
on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The States of Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, Louisiana, and Texas, 
especially east Texas, are not in the com- 
mercial corn-producing areas. They 
contain great oats-shipping areas. Will 
the support price on oats in Mississippi, 
Louisiana, and Texas be supported at a 
lower figure than in Iowa? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Exactly. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes, they will be in 
1956. The answer depends on the in- 
terpretation. After 1956 they will 
be supported the same as elsewhere 
throughout the country. 

Mr. EASTLAND. It has to be in 1956, 
because the announcement has already 
been made. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In 1957 they will 
be supported at no less or no more. They 
will be supported at 95 percent of the 
support level of corn, based upon the 
feed value equivalent of the grains re- 
lated to corn. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I agree with what 
the Senator from Minnesota has just 
said as to 1956. After 1956 they will all 
be based upon another support level. I 
do not agree with him that the language 
in the proposed amendment says so. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Will the support 
price for oats in Mississippi and Texas 
be the same as the support price for oats 
in Iowa? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct; in 
1956. For 1956, the support prices have 
already been announced. 

In 1957 the support prices will be the 
same, because they will be based upon 
the commercial area support price for 
corn. That will be universal throughout 
the country. In 1957 there will not be 
differences between the noncommercial 
area and the commercial area; there will 
be one yardstick. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I understand that 
small grains, produced in noncommercial 
corn areas, will be supported at the same 
price at which they will be supported in 
commercial areas. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct, 
both in 1956 and 1957. 

Mr. EASTLAND. May I ask the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico if that is his 
understanding? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think that is the 
purpose of the amendment and probably 
will be the actual result of it. I am a 
little dubious about what will happen in 
1956; I know the Senator from Minne- 
sota is correct as to 1957. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is it correct to as- 
sume that oats will be on the same basis 
as corn in 1956, and also for 1957, but 
that there will be a different level in 1957 
as compared with 1956? 

Mr. ANDERSON. No, I think not. 
However, I think I would rather have 
one of the sponsors of the amendment 
answer the Senator’s question. I do not 
think his understanding is correct. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. In 1956, the sup- 
port level for oats will be as it has now 
been announced; it will not be less than 
that announced. It might be higher, 
but not lower. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the support 
price have any relationship to corn? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Not in 1956. It 
could have relationship if the Secretary 
so deemed; but he cannot reduce the 
support level for rye, barley, oats, or 
grain sorghums in 1956 below the sup- 
port level which is presently announced. 
He can raise it. The price has already 
been announced. 

I may say to the Senator from New 
Mexico that I think his point is well 
taken. There is no use haggling or try- 
ing to save face, I may say to the prin- 
cipal sponsor of the amendment, the 
distinguished Senator from Texas (Mr. 
DANIEL]. 

The Senator from New Mexico, in 
reading those last few lines, reads a sen- 
tence and not a phrase. It is a separate 
sentence. Therefore his interpretation, 
insofar as the latter part is concerned, 
in all honesty, is one which can be justi- 
fied by the terms. 

Mr. DANIELS. But that was not the 
intent of the author. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It was not the in- 
tention. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I never tried to say 
that was the intention. I know the Sen- 
ator from Texas and the Senator from 
Minnesota and the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. CHavrzl were just as anx- 
ious as they could be to have the amend- 
ment right. I asked for the extra time 
only so we might study it and see if it is 
right. I should like to vote for a grain 
sorghum amendment, because our farm- 
ers have been badly treated. I am not in 
favor of the Hickenlooper amendment, 

because the base is too high. 

I think the motion made by the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota in the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, with respect 
to setting the corn acreage at 49 million, 
was a fairly reasonable suggestion. If 
the amendment of the Senator from Iowa 
started at 50 million acres, I would feel 
pretty good about it. But I do not under- 
stand why, when the Department of Ag- 
riculture has announced corn quotas as 
low as 43 million acres for next year, we 
should add 13 million acres, and say that 
the farmers can then take out five or six 
million acres and put them in the soil 
bank at a cost to the Treasury of the 
United States of $168 million, as nearly 
as I can figure it out. I think that is too 
much. 

I think it is worth something to get the 
corn growers of Iowa to go into the soil 
bank. Therefore, I would support, and 
do support, the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Minnesota to bring the 
acreage down to 50 million. I think the 
Senate would be well advised to go over 
the figures and finally come out with 
some such figure as that. 

If the Senate does not operate in that 
way, then all the work which has been 
done by the distinguished chairman of 
the committee, as he traveled over the 
country, holding hearings, and working 
in committee day after day, trying to pre- 
pare a farm bill, will, in my opinion, be 
thrown away. The able Senator from 
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Louisiana kept us in session 14 hours one 
day, which is cruel and inhuman treat- 
ment, but he was determined that we 
should finally emerge with a bill which 
could come to the floor of the Senate. 

If amendments are to be offered, I 
think it is desirable that we make ex- 
tremely sure of what is being proposed. 

I appreciate the way in which the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota approaches the 
question, when he realizes a mistake may 
have been made. If the proposal were 
modified to cover the feed values of the 
grains, then there would be a wholly dif- 
ferent amendment than the one now he- 
fore the Senate. But an amendment 
which would fix the support value of 
oats, rye, and barley at 95 percent of 
corn prices would be ridiculous, and the 
Senator from Minnesota and the Senator 
from Texas realize that. 

Mr. MORSE. I think the Senator 
from New Mexico, is correct in his inter- 
pretation of the last sentence of the 
amendment as now written. In order 
to carry out the true purpose and inten- 
tion of the amendment all that is needed 
to be done is to repeat within the last 
sentence the “feed equivalent” language 
appearing in the preceding part of the 
amendment. It is the “feed equivalent” 
language which assures producers of 
grain other than corn that they will re- 
ceive equality of treatment with corn 
producers. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am expressing 
the hope that the Senator from Texas 
has his pencil handy and will do so. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I should like to point 
out that all of us have an interest in the 
various grains produced in our States, 
but, analyzing the amendment as it is 
written, the first part of subparagraph 
(d), the first 4 or 5 lines, down to the 
proviso clause, does contain language 
relating to the ratio between corn and 
other sorghums—— 

Mr. ANDERSON. And other feed 

grains. 
Mr. ALLOTT. Yes; but by all rules 
of legal construction I know of, the effect 
of the last sentence, as it has been drawn, 
is completely to nullify that provision 
after the year 1956, with respect to the 
feed value of grains. The last sentence 
states that supports shall be thereafter 
established at 95 percent of the support 
level established for corn in the commer- 
cial area, and thereafter it will have no 
relationship to the feed value of corn. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think my friend 
from Colorado is a good lawyer and can 
pass judgment on what it might do. I 
am not a lawyer, but I have had inter- 
preted a few laws. I know if I were in 
the position of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture I would regard the last sentence as 
particularly binding. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There was so much 
confusion a while ago, when we were dis- 
cussing the interpretation of the amend- 
ment as it applied to the 15 percent, that 
I did not get very clearly in my mind 
whether the 15 percent, both in the corn 
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and in the grain situation, is to come out 
of the 100 acres, if a farmer has that 
many acres, or whether it is to come out 
of some other land, 

Mr. ANDERSON. I should not be in- 
terpreting this, but I believe in the case 
of oats, rye, and barley the farmer could 
add them all together and reduce the to- 
tal acreage by 15 percent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Could that 15 percent 
come out of the area which is now culti- 
vated to those grains, or could it come 
out of some other land? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think my distin- 
guished friend from Texas should inter- 
pret that. I think it would come out of 
the commodities mentioned, because the 
amendment reads: 

Provided, * * * the producer of such com- 
modities— 


That is grain sorghums, barley, ‘oats, 
and rye which are previously men- 
tioned— 
to be eligible for such price supports, shall 
have (a) entered into contracts with the 
Secretary to place into the acreage reserve 
or the conservation reserve a portion of the 
tillable acres equivalent to 15 percent of the 
acres devoted to production of such com- 
modities. 


So it can come from tillable acres on 
the farm, and it cannot come from land 
devoted to pasture, in order to set aside 
15 percent, no more and no less, of the 
total amount planted to grain sorghums, 
barley, oats, and rye. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In other words, if the 
land devoted to those crops added up to 
100 acres, the farmer would have to en- 
ter into an agreement that he would cul- 
tivate only 85 acres, and 15 acres would 
come out of the 100 acres. 

Mr, ANDERSON. I point out again 
that I think the language may be a little 
indefinite, in that it says it will be 15 
percent of the acres devoted “to produc- 
tion of such commodities.” It does not 
say whether in the year 1910, 1915, 1920, 
1940, or 1950. I do not know what the 
Secretary would do when he came to de- 
termine what the base should be. That 
is why I say trying to legislate on the 
floor, without previous study, is extreme- 
ly dangerous. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I think the point 
raised by the Senator from Kentucky 
LMr. BARKLEY] with regard to the acre- 
age to be taken out of production is a 
good one. As I understand the language 
of the amendment, if a farmer has 100 
acres devoted to grain sorghums, he need 
not take that land out. If he has 15 
other acres, he may take that land out. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is right. 

Mr. CARLSON. In that case there 
would be no reduction of the particular 
crop or any crop mentioned in the lan- 
guage. Our farmers are willing to take 
out some acreage. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think they are 
willing to take out acreage. The 
amendment of the Senator from Iowa 
deals with corn. The pending amend- 
ment deals with three commodities and 
refers to tillable acreage. If it referred 
to tillable acres devoted to the produc- 
tion of such commodities out of which 
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the farmer should take 15 percent, then 
we might understand it. 

I am trying to point out that when an 
amendment is offered, I have found it 
advisable to refer it to counsel for the 
committee, and then send it to the De- 
partment of Agriculture, asking for their 
comments. They might find a loophole 
in it, such as I have been able to find. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana such time as he may 
desire. : 

Mr. ELLENDER. I think I can com- 
plete my statement in 10 minutes. 

Mr. President, as I explained yester- 
day, I do not believe there was any one 
subject to which the Agriculture Com- 
mittee, in its deliberations, gave more 
attention than the question of trying to 
arrive at a suitable formula for corn. 

The treatment received by corn pro- 
ducers is vastly different from the treat- 
ment which producers of the other basic 
crops receive, with respect to acreage 
allotments. For instance, no referen- 
dum is necessary for the corn producers. 
There is no voting on whether acreage 
allotments will be accepted; there are 
no marketing quotas for corn. There 
are no penalties for overplanting allotted 
acres. The corn farmers are simply 
given a choice of complying with allot- 
ments, and receiving price support, or 
overplanting and receiving none. Corn 
is the only basic commodity so treated. 
It is the agricultural program's fair- 
haired boy.” It is unde: no compulsion 
and no rigid controls, as are the other 
basics.. The Secretary of Agriculture 
merely fixes what acreage he determines 
should be planted in the commercial corn 
area so as to keep, as nearly as possible, 
the production of corn in line with con- 
sumption. That is all that is done. From 
that moment on, the corn farmer is a free 
agent; he can comply or not. There are 
no marketing penalties levied upon him. 

During the committee's deliberations, 
the distinguished Senator from Minne- 
sota and, I believe, other members of the 
committee, attempted to place in the bill 
a provision similar to that now found in 
the Daniel amendment, namely, with 
corn as a base, fixing price supports for 
other feed grains in relation to the feed 
value of those grains as compared with 
corn. 

I took the position—and others did, 
too—that if the committee could estab- 
lish for corn a base acreage which was 
realistic—that is to say, from 49 million 
to 50 or 51 million acres in the commer- 
cial corn area—then the fact that we 
would be taking as many as 5 million to 6 
million acres out of the historie plantings 
of corn, in itself would be of assistance 
to the producers of oats, barley, and 
these other feed grains. But when we 
failed to fix that reasonable base for corn, 
nothing was done with respect to feed 
grains. 

Mr. President, insofar as I personally 
am concerned, I shall support the Daniel 
amendment. But I wish to say that if 
the Daniel amendment is attached to the 
Hickenlooper amendment, as it now 
stands, with a base acreage of 56 million 
acres, then I shall vote against the en- 
tire amendment. I shall do so for the 
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simple reason—as I stated yesterday— 
that I think it is patently unfair to the 
producers of other basics to fix the acre- 
age for corn at the historic plantings for 
the past 3 years. As a matter of fact, 
the amount fixed in the bill is about the 
average planting in the commercial corn 
area for the past 5 or 6 years. In only 
a few years during the last 10 years have 
they planted less than the minimum 
amount fixed in the bill. 

In connection with the Hickenlooper 
amendment, another fact that adds in- 
sult to injury as far as the producers of 
other basics are concerned, is that the 
bill does not contain any provision which 
would in any manner force the corn pro- 
ducers to place any of their swollen 
acreage allotments as carried in this 
amendment into the acreage reserve. 
As the amendment has been presented, 
the corn producers in the commercial 
corn area could plant all 56 million of 
their allotted acres to corn, take their 
15 percent for the soil bank from their 
other acreage, put that amount alone 
into the conservation reserve acreage, 
and be in compliance. If this is not 
discriminatory treatment, Mr. President, 
if this is not a bonanza, I do not know 
what it is. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Myr. President, will 
the Senator from Lousiana yield to me 
at this point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Namara in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Louisiana yield to the Senator from 
Kentucky? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I may be dumber 
than usual—which is going a long 
way [laughter]—but I still cannot un- 
derstand what the Daniel amendment 
does to the 15 percent provision. Under 
the soil bank there are two different 
kinds of reserve—one, the acreage re- 
serve; and the other, the conservation 
reserve. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The acreage reserve 
must come out of the allotment to the 
farmer for a particular crop. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; out of the al- 
lotted acres. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And the other can 
come from any other acreage; is not 
that correct? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Exactly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. As I understand the 
amendment, there is a division into two 
different prongs; and, as I understand, 
the 15 percent might be taken from other 
acres, rather than from the acres al- 
lotted for these crops. Is that correct? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. -And that applies to 
corn, does it not? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So that is on a differ- 
ent basis from that of the soil bank, as 
covered in other provisions of the bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Let me say that a 
corn producer could qualify for price 
support by planting within his allotted 
acres of the 56 million acres. But he 
would not have to so confine his plant- 
ings; it would be voluntary, whereas the 
producers of other basic crops would be 
subjected to marketing penalties if they 
did not comply with their acreage allot- 
ments. The corn producer only forgoes 
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price-support loans if he exceeds his 
acreage allotments. Producers of other 
basics are in addition subjected to mar- 
keting penalties. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Not only could the 
corn producer get a price support loan 
on all of his allotted acres—the support 
price amounting to 81 percent of parity— 
but he could also place some of his other 
land into the conservation reserve and 
thus comply with the 15 percent soil- 
bank requirement. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But he could plant 
his full allotment of these crops and, the- 
oretically, could reduce by 15 percent 
some of his other acreage. ; 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So, again, no reduc- 
tion of the crop is really provided for in 
the amendment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is true. 

On yesterday I suggested that if the 
amendment were modified to include a 
provision forcing the corn producer to 
put into the reserve at least 15 percent 
of his base corn acres, that is, acreage 
he expects to plant in corn, we might be 
able to accept the new corn program. 
But the idea of the acreage-reserve pro- 
gram is to reduce the production of the 
basic crops, including corn, so as not 
further to aggravate the present sur- 
pluses of these crops; and I could not 
in good conscience support a program 
that does not call for a reduction in the 
base corn acreage. 

I return to the view I expressed yes- 
terday, namely, that so long as we pro- 
vide a realistic base acreage for the corn 
producers, one that will bring about a 
reduction in corn production, we will 
materially assist the growers of the four 
other feed grains—sorghum, oats, rye, 
and barley—whom we are now trying to 
protect. 

But inasmuch as the Hickenlooper 
amendment provides for a base acreage 
that represents the average of what the 
corn producers have planted in the past, 
and inasmuch as there will be no assur- 
ance that they will decrease their acre- 
age of corn below the level of past plant- 
ings, I say that in all fairness the Daniel 
amendment to the Hickenlooper amend- 
ment should have been adopted. How- 
ever, as I have just stated, even though 
that has been done, I am still op- 
posed to the Hickenlooper amendment, 
as amended. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, as I 
understand the parliamentary situation, 
the Daniel amendment is already a part 
of the Hickenlooper amendment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So there will not be 
a separate vote on it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. We shall have to 
vote on the Hickenlooper amendment, 
as amended, and in no other way. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
may state that I would have voted for 
the Daniel amendment, because I felt 
that since corn is to be given pre~ 
ferred treatment under the Hicken- 
looper amendment, which, in my humble 
judgment, will result in increasing the 
production of corn, and thus aggravat- 
ing our present surpluses of grain, some 
relief, therefore, should be afforded the 
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producers of grain sorghums, oats, rye, 
and barley. 

With respect to the formula in the 
amendment proposed by the distin- 
guished Senator from Texas [Mr. DAN- 
IEL], the committee has not studied it at 
all. There is considerable question as to 
what it means. I may state that if the 
Hickenlooper amendment, as amended 
by the Daniel amendment, is adopted by 
the Senate, it may be possible that we can 
arrive at some satisfactory adjustment 
in conference. 

I repeat what I said yesterday. As 
chairman of the committee, I want to 
do something for the corn area. We re- 
ceived much testimony as to the sur- 
pluses which now exist in grains. There 
were few suggestions made at any of our 
meetings, except by American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation representatives, as to a 
solution of the corn problem. As I recall, 
the American Farm Bureau Federation 
proposed that acreage allotments be 
eliminated, and that support prices on a 
sliding scale be made available from 0 to 
90 percent, as compared to the 75- to 90- 
percent provision of existing law. I re- 
peat, before the amendment is voted 
upon, that I hope we can establish a 
realistic base acreage for corn. If that 
is done, I should like to support it, but in 
its present form, as I have said, I shall 
be compelled to vote against the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HOLLAND]. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I com- 
pletely support the position just stated 
by the chairman of the committee, the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER]. 
In amplifying the remarks he has just 
made, I invite attention to the fact that 
it seems to me that if the Hickenlooper 
amendment, as now presented, is ac- 
cepted as a fair base for dealing with one 
feed commodity, namely, corn, there is 
certainly some reason for the producers 
of the small grains to feel that some such 
program should be applied to them. 

The trouble, as I see it, is that we are 
completely wrong if we adopt the phi- 
losophy of the approach of the Hicken- 
looper amendment, because instead of 
sticking to the time-honored base of al- 
lotted acres, and instead of limiting the 
acreage reserve to an application to al- 
lotted acreage and an underplanting of 
allotted acres, the Hickenlooper amend- 
ment makes the base upon which it shall 
operate as follows: 

Such total base acreage shall be the aver- 
age acreage planted to corn in the commer- 
cial corn-producing area during the 3 years 
1953, 1954, and 1955. 


All of us know perfectly well that dur- 
ing that period of time a very large 
number of producers of corn declined to 
accept their acreage allotments. We 
know that they have very substantially 
exceeded the allotted acres. We know 
that, as planted, the farm acreage went 
up to between fifty-six million and fifty- 
seven million acres in those years, where- 
as the allotted acreage was in the 40- 
million-acre bracket. To allow corn pro- 
ducers to take advantage of their refusal 
to accept allotted acreage would be a 
mistake. If we yield in that case, it is 
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simply a matter of the camel getting 
his nose under the tent. That fact could 
not be more clearly shown than by the 
insistence of those who are concerned— 
and properly concerned—about the pro- 
ducers of the small grains, and who wish 
to place them on the same kind of un- 
sound basis. 

Let me read what is suggested as the 
base. It is slightly different in the small- 
grain amendment which has now been 
incorporated in the Hickenlooper amend- 
ment. This is the substantial part of 
the amendment which governs the base: 

The producers of such commodities, to be 
eligible for price support, shall have (a) en- 
tered into contracts with the Secretary to 
place into the acreage reserve or the conser- 
vation reserve a portion of the tillable acres 
equivalent to 15 percent of the acres de- 
voted to production of such commodities, 
and (b) planted an acreage of such com- 
modities not exceeding the average acreage, 
planted to such commodities on the farm 
during the preceding 3 years. 


The producers of small grains could 
plant up to their average acreage for the 
3 years, and still claim the right to par- 
ticipate in the soil bank or in the con- 
servation reserve with other acreage 
which might be construed as acreage 
“devoted to the production of such 
commodities.” 

How in the world there could be any 
reasonable interpretation of that lan- 
guage which would make such a system 
at all comparable to the allotted acreage 
standard which is required of producers 
of the basic commodities other than corn, 
Ido not see. 

I think we would make a vital depar- 
ture from the general philosophy of this 
program, so carefully worked out by the 
committee, if we were to allow a depar- 
ture to be made from allotted acreage, 
by giving to corn in the first instance, 
and then to the lesser grains in the 
second instance, in a somewhat different 
way, the advantage of a much more gen- 
erous program, for participation in the 
soil bank and also with respect to receiv- 
ing price supports, than we allow with 
respect to basic commodities. I think 
we would make a tragic mistake if we 
were to depart to this degree from the 
philosophy of the original approach to 
this problem. Therefore I shall strongly 
oppose the Hickenlooper amendment, 
with the Daniel amendment attached to 
it, which has been accepted. 

In closing, let me say that I thor- 
oughly agree with the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], that if the 
corn producers will come in with a re- 
alistic acreage figure, perhaps some 
agreement can be reached. I supported 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Minnesota yesterday, which pro- 
vided a figure of 50 million acres, which 
is more than the allotment of the past. 
I think it should be more, because the 
failure to accept the allotments of the 
past indicated that they were not enough. 
Certainly I would not support this wide- 
open invitation to claim the advantage 
of overplantings which have been so 
heavy, and which have led to such abuses 
of the entire program in the corn area. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 
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Mr. YOUNG. Would it not be very 
unfair to the wheat farmer, who must 
take a third cut in acreage, to require 
him to abide by the strictest quotas? 
He is haled into court if he increases his 
acreage. Would it not be unfair to apply 
such restrictions to the wheat farmer 
and then give the corn farmer the same 
acrecce he has had historically for the 
past 5 years? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Certainly it would; 
and it would be equally unfair to the pro- 
ducers of other commodities. There is 
no fairness in imposing one standard for 
one kind of commodity, and another 
standard for another kind of commod- 
ity, especially when, in one instance, 
strict compliance with allotted acreage 
is required, and the producer is required 
to play ball with the Government and 
with the other members of the industry, 
while in the second instanc: there is of- 
fered a base which is made larger by 
reason of violation of the standard of al- 
lotted acreage which has been applied to 
both commodities. 

Mr. YOUNG. In addition, the corn 
farmer gets a 5 percent higher price sup- 
port this year, does he not? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I believe that is cor- 
rect. However, that is not the feature to 
which I was addressing myself. It seems 
to me it is completely unfair to place the 
wheat farmer and the producers of other 
commodities covered under other aspects 
of the bill under one standard, which is 
dependent upon their having played ball 
with the Government, the Congress, and 
each other by accepting and faithfully 
adhering to their allotted acreage, and to 
give to corn producers the advantage of 
extra acres which they have overplanted 
by refusing to follow their allotted acre- 

2, thus giving them a more advan- 
tageous base, a historic base, which 
would not only be a base for price sup- 
ports, but which would allow them, in 
very large measure, to apply to the Gov- 
ernment for generous soil bank pay- 
ments, both under the acreage reserve 
and under the conservation reserve. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The point the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota has raised is a 
very important one, and it is one to 
which I tried to call some attention last 
evening. It is the most important single 
phase of the whole situation. Only a few 
years ago 70 million acres of wheat were 
being planted. That was cut to 62 mil- 
lion acres. Then it was further cut to 
55 million acres. The wheat farmer had 
to take that reduction. Now if he wishes 
to get into the soil bank, he has to come 
below that figure. 

Mr. HOLLAND. His participation in 
the soil bank comes out of the 55 million 
acres, which is a perilously low acreage 
allotment. 

Mr. ANDERSON. How a Senator from 
a wheat State can vote for the amend- 
ment, I do not know. I am sure he will 
have to explain his vote when he gets 
home. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I stated last evening 
that I supported the Hickenlooper 
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amendment. I said I thought it should 
go to conference for adjustment, and I 
said I thought other adjustments would 
have to be made in the bill. Inasmuch 
as we have the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Texas before us, if we are going 
to do something for corn and sorghum, 
I should like to know what action will be 
taken on the amendment affecting mill- 
ing quality wheat, which will be before 
the Senate soon: If we do it for some 
commodities, we should do it for others 
also. I shall vote for the amendment, 
and can only trust that the Senate will 
go along on the same basis with other 
commodities. 

Mr. HOLLAND. As I said before, it is 
the situation of the camel getting its nose 
under the tent. Once that happens, it 
will be quite reasonable to expect the 
representatives of the producers of small 
grains to insist that we continue break- 
ing down the structure, which is designed 
to do a great deal of good; but which 
cannot be accomplished by the adoption 
of a variable standard. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. ‘I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator's ar- 
gument, of course, is correct. It is the 
argument I was attempting to make last 
night. 

Mr. HOLLAND. And I supported the 
Senator’s argument last night. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. I 
had two arguments to make against the 
Hickenlooper amendment. One was that 
it violated the principle of acreage allot- 
ments on basic crops. The second argu- 
ment was that it put corn in such a 
production situation that it might com- 
pletely wreck the feed-grain industry. 
While I am not particularly happy about 
what we are proposing to do, I believe 
it is better than the Hickenlooper 
amendment. I think it would have been 
desirable to have had acreage allotments 
provided, which the Senator from Flor- 
ida supported, and to have proceeded on 
that basis. 

As I said last night, I believe we are 
opening a Pandora’s box of trouble. 
Certainly the wheat grower will have a 
right to say, “Let us have the historic 
basis for wheat.” 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Minnesota could not be more correct 
than he is in his general argument. 
What he is suggesting is that we are pro- 
ceeding in a fog on a highway by trying to 
write this complex provision on the floor 
of the Senate. On that highway, there 
is a wreck which has already happened 
by reason of the Hickenlooper amend- 
ment. What the Senator from Minne- 
sota is suggesting—and I believe he is 
correct—is that the pileup of wrecks is 
going to become large, and that what 
we are doing will be a departure from 
sound philosophy if we include all feed 
grains. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. As the Senator 
knows, I have been trying for some time 
to bring about a better relationship be- 
tween feed grains and corn, insofar as 
the support levels are concerned. 
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. Mr. HOLLAND. May I say that the 
Senator proposed a better amendment 
last night than the amendment before us 
to accomplish that objective. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Amen. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. With that compli- 
ment, I believe I had better cease my 
discussion. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That still does not 
make me willing to support a harmful 
amendment which would wreck the pur- 
poses of the bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. -Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from Illi- 
nois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to have the attention of the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son], because I desire to ask some ques- 
tions for clarification of the record. 
What in his judgment would be the effect 
of the Daniel amendment insofar as in- 
creased production of competitive feed 
grains such as oats, barley, rye, and grain 
sorghums are concerned? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not believe the 
Daniel amendment as now drawn will 
have much effect. I believe it will have 
some effect on an increase, but I believe 
the failure is that the Daniel amend- 
ment at present does not require the 
elimination of acreage devoted to oats, 
rye, barley, and grain sorghum. The 
sponsor of that amendment is now trying 
to remedy that defect. 

Mr. DANIEL. It was the intention of 
the amendment—and we thought it was 
so worded—to require the same 15 per- 
cent reduction of acreage in the case of 
those commodities as is required in the 
Hickenlooper amendment with reference 
to corn. However, in order to make it ab- 
solutely clear we are at this time prepar- 
ing language which will clarify that 
point and resolve any doubt about it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Is it true that in Gov- 
ernment stocks the amount of the sur- 
plus of feed grains is 20 percent of what 
is held in corn at the present time? I 
have not seen the figure, but I have been 
told that that was correct. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I cannot answer 
that question. I believe it is approxi- 
mately right. However, I might be con- 
fronted with some evidence that I was 
wrong, I am not sure. I believe it is 
true. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Does the Senator from 
New Mexico have an opinion on the basis 
of what this will do to prices, and wheth- 
er it will invite the importation of grains 
from other countries like Canada? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I believe it would 
have a great influence and would invite 
the importation of grains from Canada 
and from other countries of the world. 
We had such evidence presented before 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. Some people have tried to smug- 
gle their good wheat from Canada as 
wheat unfit for human consumption in 
order to take advantage of a customs sit- 
uation. To do that they are willing to 
sell their wheat at below what the price 
might otherwise be. I believe in this sit- 
uation we would be inviting the impor- 
tation of foreign grains. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I should like to ask 
one other question. I note that since 
1953 there has been a very substantial 
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increase in the production of competitive 
feeds—oats, barley, and grain sorghums. 
From 1953 to 1955 I believe the figures 


are 360 million bushels of oats, 148 


million bushels of barley, and 123 million 
bushels of grain sorghums. 

Conversely, at the same time there has 
been a diminution in the production of 
eorn for feed. If that trend continues, 
what we will be actually doing will be 
to add three basic commodities to the 
list and then for one grain, namely, 
feed grain, which has been in distress 
for so long a time, we will only be aggra- 
vating the difficulty. Is that not cor- 
rect? 

. Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I should like to an- 
swer the Senator’s question by saying 
that overall the production of corn did 
not drop very much. What happened 
was that the Corn Belt—the great States 
of Iowa, Indiana, Illinois, and others 
shrank their production by something. 
more than a million acres, and the areas 
outside the belt pushed it up a million 
and a half acres, by reducing cotton 
acreage and some other acreage. The 
result was that the production of corn 
as big as before so far as acreage was 
concerned. 

The total overall production of corn 
last year was in the neighborhood of 
3,800 million bushels. One year before 
that it was only 2,799 million bushels. 

Of course there had been variations 
in weather conditions, and so forth. 
However, the important point I am try- 
ing to make is that the States of Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, and to some extent Min- 
nesota shrank their corn production, 
and in the fringe areas new corn pro- 
duction came into being. 

I think the effect of this amendment 
might be that to bring about an enor- 
mous expansion in the quantity of oats, 
rye, barley, and grain sorghums because 
of a stimulated price. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. So that we have not 
improved the situation one bit thereby. 

Mr. ANDERSON. No. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr, President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. DANIEL. We would, under the 
amendment as it was modified, because 
it requires a certain acreage reduction by 
providing that the first 15 percent of the 
acreage planted to-each of the crops 
shall be put into one of the reserve pro- 
grams. Then-the amendment further 
requires that the planted acreage shall 
not exceed the amount planted during 
the preceding 3 years. So the amount of 
feed grains planted in the future will be 
reduced, or else the farmers will not par- 
ticipate under this program. That is one 
of the main purposes of the amendment. 
Feed grains are now competing with 
corn. 

All the corn farmers from whom I have 
heard think there should be something 
done about feed grains to reduce their 
acreage and put them nearer in line, be- 
cause feed grains have been hurting corn. 
We think something would be accom- 
plished by the reduction of acreage. My 
proposal requires the same reduction as 
is required under the Hickenlooper corn 
amendment. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think the point 
should be brought out that the great in- 
crease in the production of feed grains 
has come at the very time the support 
levels have gone down. They have been 
reduced, and as we reduce the support 
levels, we increase production. When 
we have no crop compliance with acres 
taken out in the wheat area, the only 
thing we could do, when there was a re- 
duced price, was to go into any kind of a 
crop. So the only answer we know of is 
that so long as we are going to use al- 
lotments, we should try to provide a sup- 
port level for feed grains which will not 
invite overproduction. We hold them 
for compliance purposes, conservation 
reserve, and price supports, to the estab- 
lished historical basis on these grains 
during the past 3 years. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have not been ad- 
vised that the Department has had 
any difficulty in maintaining a reason- 
able balance. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Oh, may I say that 
the growth of Government supplies of 
feed grains has been rather substantial. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. But it has not gotten 
out of hand. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Some 9 million 
tons have been grown in the past 3 years. 
Take, for example, the price-support 
level on grain sorghums. It went down 
24 percent, and production went up 173 
percent when the price-support level 
went down. In a situation like that, the 
farmers produce more. When there is a 
sharp acreage reduction and a drop in 
support price, the farmer, in order to pay 
his bills, plants feed grains which com- 
pete with wheat and corn and thereby 
make the situation all the more aggra- 
vated. If we are going to have allot- 
ments, we should have a fair support 
level for the feed grains related to corn. 
As one Senator, I have fought for several 
years for a feed-grain program related to 
corn on the basis of its feed value. 
With the soil bank, acreage reserve, and 
conservation reserve being available to 
feed grains and corn, we have a chance 
to cut back the production and not have 
it out of line. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
have just noticed a speech which was 
made at the Farm Institute, which points 
out that while we have reduced corn 
acreage 32 percent the rest of the world 
has reduced it 49 percent. While we 
have cut down on wheat production 29 
percent, Canada has gone further than 
that, and while rice production has been 
cut 18 percent in this country, the pro- 
duction in the rest of the world is off 
11 percent. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, let me 
say that we took out of production 15 
million acres of wheatland and planted 
sorghum. The figures on production of 
oats, barley, and grain sorghums over the 
10-year period 1944 to 1953 are 558 mil- 
lion bushels, or 11.1 million tons. I men- 
tion this because what has happened in 
the wheat area is that we have produced 
these crops to the detriment and harm of 
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the corn-growing areas, and we must 
take those acres out. 
Mr. DIRKSEN. It adds up to this, that 


if we have a balanced pattern which will 


supply the needs of the country with a 
reasonable carryover and a reasonable 
amount for export, what do we do with 
the acres in order to avoid trouble? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I wonder whether the 
distinguished Senator from New Mexico 
can advise me regarding the following 
matter which is of concern to the dairy 
farmers of my State. The State of New 
York is, of course, not a great producer 
of grain. On the other hand, it is a very 
great producer of dairy products, second 
only to Wisconsin. About 75 percent of 
the entire agricultural industry of New 
York State is dairying. I can see the 
justice of the contention that if special 
preferences are provided for corn, other 
feed grains should be treated with equal 
fairness. But I wonder whether the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Mexico 
can give me some information as to the 
extent of the increase in price which 
would almost inevitably result from the 
passage of the Hickenlooper amendment. 
That is of very great concern to the 
farm people of my State. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I appreciate the 
courtesy shown by the Senator from New 
York in asking me that question. It is 
my impression that it would be more 
than 10 percent and less than 20 per- 
cent. 

Mr. LEHMAN. 
cent, at least? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think so. The 
price of grain sorghums is now, roughly, 
$1.78, and it would go to $2.37, which is 
more than 20 percent, in fact, but I 
would not be able to calculate it quickly. 

Mr. LEHMAN. But, in the opinion of 
the Senator from New Mexico, there 
would be a very substantial increase in 
the cost of feed grains. 

Mr. HUMPHREY.. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The dairy products 
producer, the cattle producer, and the 
hog producer, have now at long last 
come to the conclusion that cheap feed 
is not the answer to their problem. In 
fact, it aggravates it. 

If there was one line of testimony 
which was repeated throughout the 
hearings, it was to the effect that one 
of the reasons why we have had a prob- 
lem in the dairy industry and a problem 
with reference to hogs and livestock was 
the depressed price of feed. The dairy- 
men and their organizations are of that 
opinion. 

Furthermore, I may point out that 
in the noncommercial areas the price of 
feed is almost always above the sup- 
port price in the commercial areas. Be- 
cause of the problems of transportation, 
freight-rate differentials, and other 
things in many of the areas in the Far 
West, the Northwest, and the Northeast, 
the price of corn will be far above what 
the support level of corn is in Minnesota 
and Iowa. Frequently this is the case 
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with feed grains. The feed-grain prices 
are considerably higher in the feed- 
deficit areas than are the support prices 
in the feed-producing areas. 

I say most respectfully that I do not 
think a modest improvement in the sup- 
port price levels for feed grains will be 
any detriment at all to the dairy pro- 
ducers in areas such as New York, where 
there are feed deficits. It will actually 
be of some help to New York. It will 
provide, in a normal dairy State, where 
the dairy plant is already organized and 
established, where the blooded herds are 
to be found, where the expensive dairy 
equipment is on hand, that a reasonable 
price for feed grains, as compared with 
a cheap price, will keep other producers 
out, and thereby prevent an accumula- 
tion of excess supplies. 

One of the great invitations to persons 
to get into the dairy business and the hog 
or cattle business overnight has been 
cheap feed-grain prices, which have thus 
aggravated the problems of the dairy 
producers. 

My sentiments are expressed by none 
other than the National Milk Producers 
Federation and other great groups who 
are keenly interested, and who have as 
their main interest the protection and 
welfare of dairy producers. 

Mr. LEHMAN. The milk producers of 
my State are in a very serious position. 
They are caught between the two jaws 
of a vise. They are caught in a squeeze. 
Their revenues have been very greatly 
curtailed over the past 2 years, to the 
extent of between 20 and 30 percent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from New York has 
expired, 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 additional minutes to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Conversely, the prices 
which dairy producers have to pay for 
their feedstuffs, their equipment, and 
their general supplies for their farms 
and their households have not decreased. 
So, on the one hand, they have sustained 
a very great loss of revenue, while, on 
the other hand, they have incurred an 
increase in the cost of their living. 

I cannot help but fear, although I am 
sorry I have not any statistics which are 
available to me, that if the Hickenlooper 
amendment shall be agreed to, the price 
of feed grains, which are so necessary 
to the farmers of New York, will increase, 
and in that way widen the losses which 
many of them are now suffering, or at 
least will wipe out such very, very slender 
and niggardly profits as they may still 
be making. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The amendment 
which has been attached to the Hicken- 
looper amendment on feed grains pegs 
the price of feed grains to the price- 
support level of corn, less 5 percent, tak- 
ing into consideration the feed value 
equivalent of those grains. Actually, the 
dairy farmers will not be in so difficult 
a situation as they have been in the past. 
The Hickenlooper amendment, as modi- 
fied by the proposal of the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. DANIEL], will make certain 
that the feed grains will not be driven 
out of the market. That is what the 
modification will do. At best, it is an 
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effort to prevent a rout; to prevent a 
major collapse of the feed grains 
industry. 

Frankly, one of the problems in recent 
days has been the disparity of relation- 
ship between the price of corn and the 
price of feed grains. This has aggra- 
vated the conditions in the livestock and 
dairy industries. The amendment will 
do nothing more or less than provide 
for a definite relationship of feed value 
equivalents between corn and feed grains. 
The price support for corn this year is 
81 percent of parity, which, in my book, 
is 9 percent below what it ought to be. 
But that means that feed grain prices 
likewise are adjusted to the price-support 
level of corn, which is downward. 

Mr. LEHMAN. It has frequently been 
pointed out on the floor of the Senate 
that an exceptional advantage is offered 
by the Hickenlooper amendment to corn 
as compared with other crops. 

I am not opposed to the Daniel amend- 
ment, which it seems to me is fair; but 
I am opposed to the basic amendment to 
which it is intended to be attached—in 
other words, to the Hickenlooper amend- 
ment, which I think is unsound in the 
form now before the Senate. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I ask 
that I may be yielded 3 minutes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the Senator from 
Texas. 

Mr. DANIEL. I should like to have the 
special attention of the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], with whom 
sereval Senators have been working on 
language to clarify a part of the Hicken- 
looper amendment. The language has 
now been accepted by the Senator from 
Iowa. 

The proposed modifications would 
simply clarify the amendment in line 
with the purpose of the authors under 
the requirement that producers, in or- 
der to be eligible for support, must com- 
ply with certain conditions. The lan- 
guage would read: 

(2) The producers of such commodities, to 
be eligible for price supports, shall have (a) 
entered into contracts with the Secretary to 
place into the acreage reserve or the conser- 
vation reserve a portion of the tillable acres 
of grain sorghums, rye, oats, and barley 
equivalent to 15 percent of the average num- 
ber of acres devoted to production of such 
commodities during the preceding 3 years. 


At the end of the amendment, in the 
last sentence, to which there was objec- 
tion, it is proposed to add these words: 

With such adjustments on price-support 
levels for each such grain as determined by 
the feed equivalent that such grain bears to 
the feed value of corn. 


I should like to ask the Senator from 
New Mexico if I am correct in saying that 
this language accomplishes the clarifica- 
tion he had in mind. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not say it cures 
everything in the amendment; I say it 
clears up the point I had in mind com- 
pletely. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Louisiana yield me 
3 minutes? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Iowa. 
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Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I modify my amendment in ac- 
cordance with the modification last 
made by the Senator from Texas, and as 
read by him. In other words, I have 
adopted the Daniel proposal as a modi- 
fication of my amendment, I shall read 
the entire amendment, including the 
Daniel modification, which I have 
adopted, as follows: 

At the end of the amendment add the 
following new subsection: 

“(d) The price of grain sorghums, barley, 
oats, and rye, respectively, shall be supported 
in any area through loans, purchases, or 
other operations during 1956 at a price de- 
termined by the Secretary to bear the same 
ratio to the support price of corn in such 
area as the feed value equivalents of such 
grains bear to the feed value of corn: Pro- 
vided, That (1) the support price in any 
area for the 1956 crop of any such commodity 
shall not be lower than the support price 
therefor announced prior to the enactment 
of this subsection, and (2) the producers of 
such commodities, to be eligible for price 
support, shall have (a) entered into con- 
tracts with the Secretary to place into the 
acreage reserve or the conservation reserve 
a portion of the tillable acres of grain 
sorghums, rye, oats, and barley equivalent 
to 15 percent of the average number of acres 
devoted to production of such commodities 
during the preceding 3 years, and (b) planted 
an acreage of such commodities not exceed- 
ing the average acreage, planted to such 
commodities on the farm during the pre- 
ceding 3 years. After 1956 the support level 
on any such crop shall be 95 percent of the 
support level established for corn in the 
commercial area, with such adjustments on 
price-support levels for each such grain as 
determined by the feed equivalent that such 
grain bears to the feed value of corn. 


Mr. President, I modify my amend- 
ment as read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BIBLE 
in the chair). The Senator has the 
right to modify his amendment at this 
stage. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I have 
asked for this time, not for the purpose 
of trying to impart information, but in 
order to obtain some. I should like to 
have the attention of the Senator from 
Iowa and other Senators, in regard to 
some questions I should like to ask about 
the amendment as now proposed. 

Mr. President, I would have voted for 
the Daniel amendment as offered yester- 
day, which has now been accepted in 
modified form as a part of the Hicken- 
looper amendment, because I did not 
think that if the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Iowa were adopted, 
corn ought to stand alone among all the 
feed grains produced in the country, and 
the other grains should be left out of 
the. picture. 

There is provided in the bill a 90-per- 
cent support level for millable wheat, and 
the Senate will have to vote later as to 
whether it should be retained. If we are 
to take yesterday’s vote as a criterion, 
it will probably be stricken out. But 
assuming the provision is left in the bill, 
then we would still have to consider the 
8 grains which are used for 
f 2 

Where will the amendment, if adopted, 
leave the nonmillable grains, which are 
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in competition with corn, rye, barley, 
and grain sorghums? In what situation 
will the amendment leave the nonmill- 
able grains which are in competition 
with corn for feed purposes? 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? A 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. The bill provides that 
the support price for nonmillable wheat 
for feed grain shall be at a level not less 
than 5 percent below the feed value 
equivalent of corn. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In other words, it is 
tied in with the feed value of corn? 

Mr. YOUNG. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Just as the amend- 
ment now proposes to tie in rye, barley, 
and other grains? 

Mr. YOUNG. That is to give corn 
protection. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Was wheat on the 
same basis? 

Mr. YOUNG. No. Wheat would be 
at a disadvantage of 5 percent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It occurred to me 
that there would be a disadvantage of 
5 percent. 

Let me ask a question about the corn 
situation. Corn was designated one of 
the basic commodities in the original 
farm legislation, and the producers of 
corn had the same right to go into the 
program as did the producers of other 
crops, but they have not done so. As I 
understand, there has never been a vote 
among corngrowers of the country on 
marketing quotas and acreage allot- 
ments for corn. Am I right? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
right. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect, and there were no penalties. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Secretary of 
Agriculture has fixed allotments for corn 
which have not been observed, on the 
whole, as I understand. Some corn- 
growers have observed the allotments 
fixed by the Secretary of Agriculture: 
others have not. It depends on their 
own desires or wishes whether they ob- 
serve them or not. 

a ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Let me ask if it is 
true, as I have been told is true of the 
amendment on which we are asked to 
vote, that it in effect accepts the histori- 
cal corn production as the allotted basis, 
whereas wheat, cotton, tobacco, and 
other ‘farmers have voted their own al- 
lotments and have been willing to vote 
their allotments. Is that correct? 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In the case of to- 
bacco, which is not competitive with any 
commodity about which we are now talk- 
ing, in 1956 the Secretary cut the quota 
25 percent. Then Congress passed a bill 
authorizing tobacco growers to vote on 
a further 15 percent cut, which was 
adopted by the tobacco growers by a 
vote of 95 or 96 percent of those voting. 
So last year there was a cut of 40 per- 
cent in the acreage of tobacco. Then 
the Secretary imposed another cut of 
15 percent, which would have made a 
55-percent cut in acreage in 2 years, 
but Congress passed a bill restoring the 
15-percent cut, and the President signed 
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it, so the additional cut does not go into 
effect this year. 

If the amendment were to be adopted 
for corn, I see no reason why it should 
not be adopted for other grains. Yet I 
am not sure that the adoption of the 
amendment as it has now been modi- 
ed 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 additional minutes to the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not sure the 
combined amendment as offered, on 
which the Senate must vote, provides a 
fair level and a fair ratio and a fair dis- 
tribution as between the growers of those 
grains who have tried to cooperate with 
the program and those who have not co- 
operated with it, and who are now seek- 
ing to enjoy the same benefits as those 
enjoyed by growers who did cooperate, 
if not greater benefits. 

Am I correct about that or not? The 
Senator from North Dakota may answer 
that question, if he wishes. 

Mr. YOUNG. Will the Senator repeat 
the question? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The question is 
whether the amendment on which we 
are about to vote gives to corngrowers an 
advantage which growers of other grains 
who have cooperated would not receive? 

Mr. YOUNG. I think that is true. To 
some extent it is justified, but I believe 
the supporters of the amendment are 
going too far. I think corn is in a some- 
what different category in that it is most- 
ly used as feed. I believe corngrowers are 
justified in getting an increased acreage 
allotment, but not to the extent pro- 
posed. 

Mr. President, I should like to correct 
the statement I previously made about 
feed wheat. The bill provides that the 
price of feed wheat shall be supported at 
such level as the Secretary determines 
will preserve the competitive relation- 
ship between such wheat and corn on the 
basis of their respective feed values. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In other words, the 
Secretary could establish the same price- 
support level for nonmillable wheat that 
is fixed for corn. 

Mr. YOUNG. I wanted to correct my 
statement, because the amendment had 
been changed in a manner that had 
slipped my mind. 

Mr. BARKLEY. My State is not a 
great corn producer, but corn is produced 
in the rich valleys of the Ohio, the Cum- 
berland, and other rivers. There flow 
in Kentucky more navigable streams 
than in any other State, and there are 
always rich valleys which always seem 
to be devoted to the raising of corn. So 
my State is interested in corn as well as 
other crops. I cannot answer the ques- 
tion why corn producers have not come 
into the quota system, but they have not. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The reason 
why quotas have not been applicable to 
corn is that nobody in the Department 
of Agriculture in any administration has 
been able to figure out a way to make 
quotas applicable to corn. I think the 
former Secretary of Agriculture, the 
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Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son], will verify that statement. That 
is why corngrowers have not been able 
to come under quotas. The over- 
whelming supply of corn goes for feed for 
animals raised in the area. No one has 
been able to work out a practical quota 
system for corn. That is the reason 
why corn producers have not come under 
the program. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Itis true that a large 
part of the corn grown is feed corn, but 
there is a large corn area wherein corn 
might be sold on the basis of supply 
and demand, and the prices might be 
modified by an agricultural program. 
Regardless of that, those of us who would 
like to help corn producers are in the 
very embarrassing situation of trying to 
determine whether we should vote for 
the amendment in order to get recogni- 
tion for smaller grains. 

I am sorry we did not have an oppor- 
tunity to vote on the amendment of the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL] on its 
own merits, as an amendment to the 
amendment of the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. HICKENLOOPER]. But now we have 
to vote on the two, combined—although 
it is rather difficult to understand just 
where we can draw the line between these 
grains and corn and the nonmillable 
wheat, all of which are in the same cate- 
gory, and to know whether we are doing 
justice to all of them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Nev- 
BERGER in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the motion of the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] 
to strike out certain language from the 
amendment, as modified, of the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. HicKENLOOPER]. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, if no 
other Senator desires to be heard, I am 
prepared to yield back the remaining 
time for our side. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, how 
much time have I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Mexico has 5 min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
shall yield back all of that time except 
approximately 30 seconds, which I shall 
use in order to say that I would vote for 
the Daniel amendment if it were sepa- 
rately before us; but I will not vote for 
it and still keep all the 56 million acres 
for corn. I want that explanation to 
appear in the RECORD. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield 30 sec- 
onds to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from New York the time he requests. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I wish 
to associate myself with the statement 
which has been made by the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON]. I 
would gladly vote for the Daniel amend- 
ment if it were a separate amendment; 
but I cannot see any reason under the 
acreage control should be singled out 
sun why corn which is not subject to 
acreage control should be singled. out 
for preferential treatment. I think that 
unfair to.the other commodities which 
also are vital parts of American agricul- 
ture. 

So I shall vote against the Hicken- 
looper amendment in its present form. 
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Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
withdraw my motion. 

Mr. RUSSELL rose. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 10 minutes to the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, first, 
I wish to say that it was with great 
regret that I felt constrained to vote, 
last evening, against the amendment 
proposed by the distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr.Humpurey]. What- 
ever differences of opinion we may have 
had on other matters, I have always 
saluted the Senator from Minnesota as 
a stalwart champion of the farmers of 
the United States, wherever they may 
live, and whatever they may produce. 

I have been amazed at the record the 
Senator from Minnesota and the chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], have 
made on the pending bill. It is a ver- 
itable storehouse of information and 
facts, buttressed by strong arguments in 
favor of a farm program which would 
give some relief to the struggling farm- 
ers of the Nation, who today are con- 
tinuing to lose ground, when their econ- 
omy is considered in comparison with 
the economy of other groups. 

Mr. President, I cannot in good con- 
science support any proposition which 
would continue to give to the corn farm- 
ers in the commercial corn areas the 
status of complete, free riders. From 
the first day when the program was writ- 
ten, corn has dominated it. With the 
exception of a very few years, corn has 
dominated the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Corn is the only one of the great 
basic commodities which has never been 
for 1 day under any real restrictions 
as to production. Corn has never been 
under any marketing quotas. There is 
not a corn farmer in the Nation who 
has ever been compelled to plow up 1, 
2, or 3 acres of corn or to pay a pen- 
alty on the excess amount he produced 
over and above his marketing quotas. 
Half of the corn farmers usually go into 
the loan program and comply with their 
acreage allotments, because it was de- 
sirable for them to do so in their farm- 
ing operations, and thus would hold an 
umbrella over the other half, in respect 
to the price of corn who planted as much 
as they wished, without regard to their 
acreage allotments. 

I shall happily vote for up to 90 per- 
cent of parity supports on corn in the 
commercial corn-producing area, even 
preserving the discrimination against the 
noncommercial areas that produce corn, 
if all the producers of corn will submit 
themselves to the controls which have 
been imposed upon all the other basic 
commodities; as those controls have been 
spelled out in all farm legislation. 

I say the corn farmers have occupied 
a privileged position ever since the in- 
ception of the program. If Senators will 
refer to the time when we began to pro- 
vide benefits to farmers, Senators will 
find that the payments made to corn 
farmers were greater per acre than the 
payments made to the producers of any 
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other commodity. That situation has 
been frozen into the soil conservation 
program, and all through the years has 
enabled the corn farmers to get from the 
soil conservation program larger pay- 
ments, for acres and practices, than the 
payments which were available to the 
producers of other commodities. 

There is another situation which fur- 
ther indicates the privileged status the 
corn farmers have. Today, a corn 
farmer in the State of Alabama, let us 
say, might produce corn, and to all in- 
tents and purposes he would not have 
any support at all, although under the 
law he is supposed to have 75 percent 
of the supports provided in the com- 
mercial corn areas. But no storage 
facilities are available. In the small 
rural county in Georgia in which I live, 
last year good corn sold for 85 or 90 cents 
a bushel because there were no supports. 
We are not in the favored commercial 
area. No controls are needed when we 
differentiate in that way against the 
farmers outside the commercial area, 
because the corn produced at that price 
level is so small that it requires no law 
to control production. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia yield to me? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. If the privilege of having 
price supports without being subjected 
to control is to be extended to the pro- 
ducers of one basic commodity, what 
would be the attitude of the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia in regard 
to extending the same privilege to the 
producers of the other basic agricultural 
commodities? 

Mr, RUSSELL. Of course, the ques- 
tion of the Senator from Tennessee 
would answer itself, were it not for the 
fact that corn has always occupied a 
privileged status, and the producers of 
corn expect it to continue to do so under 
this amendment. 

Mr. President, I will say that if the 
producers of any other agricultural com- 
modity had had brought before us, on the 
floor of the Senate, such an amendment 
to apply to the commodity they produce, 
that proposal would have been labeled as 
preposterous. If the wheat farmers or 
if the producers of other of our basic 
agricultural commodities which are 
under acreage controls had asked that 
they be allowed to step up their. produc- 
tion to this extent and, even though 
heretofore they have always been sub- 
ject to penalty for so doing, that in this 
case they be allowed to do so without 
the imposition of any penalties, and that 
they be allowed to participate in the soil 
bank—and I shall state without fear of 
successful contradiction that the pay- 
ments to be made for the corn land 
placed in the soil bank will be the highest 
payments per acre made for any land in 
the Nation—such an amendment would 
have been bitterly opposed on the floor, 
and any Senators who made such a re- 
quest would have been laughed off of the 
floor. 

Mr. President, the producers of corn— 
different from the producers of our other 
agricultural commodities—have seized 
upon their lofty advantage, for under 
the law they have been able to produce 
as they saw fit, with or without loans, 
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and through their leaders have been able 
to disembowel the programs for all the 
other agricultural commodity producers 
of the Nation. Personally, Iam sick and 
tired of it. 

I am willing to have the producers of 
corn given a square deal, and I am will- 


ing to vote for 90 percent of parity for 


them, if they will accept the limitations 
and controls and heartaches which are 
borne by the producers of cotton and the 
other basic commodities. 

It is proposed that the production of 
wheat be fixed at 55 million acres. In 
the past it has been as high as eighty- 
odd-million acres. The wheat farmer 
will have to make further cuts, if he is 
to participate in the soil bank and to re- 
ceive the payments. 

The same applies to the producers of 
cotton. Cotton production has now 
been brought down to approximately 17 
million acres. 

In the case of corn this amendment 
gives them a free cushion, over and above 
the allotment this year, of 6 or 7 million 
acres to put in the soil bank at the very 
highest rate that will be paid. What will 
that do? There is not more than $750 
million in that fund. It will take away 
most of the soil-bank funds from the 
wheat farmers, the cotton producers, and 
others who have already submitted to 
reduction after reduction in production. 

So far as I am concerned, I could not 
support this amendment even if it had a 
provision in it to support cotton, for ex- 
ample, at 90 percent of parity, under the 
present acreage limitation. The differ- 
ence between the acreage allowed by the 
Hickenlooper amendment and that 
which is allowed in the case of other 
basics which have been struggling for 
many years under reduced allotted acre- 
age is that in the case of the other com- 
modities the acreage allotments are en- 
forced by drastic penalties. The dis- 
crimination is so great that I could not 
accept this proposal. 

It may be that the amendment will be 
adopted. If so, the corn farmers and 
their leaders in the farm organizations 
will continue to dominate this program. 
I do not wish to take a dog-in-the- 
manger attitude toward the producers of 
corn or any other commodities. I have 
never done so. This is the first time I 
have ever complained against the pref- 
erence and the advantage which the 
commercial corn producers have enjoyed. 
However, I have recognized it from the 
time the first bill dealing with all agri- 
cultural commodities was passed. 

We have reached the stage where the 
producers of other commodities are get- 
ting into a bad condition. Apparently 
they are not going to get any relief from 
this bill. For my part, I shall vote 
against the pending amendment, on the 
theory that if agriculture must go down 
the drain, all components of it ought to 
go down together, and let the corn farm- 
ers feel what has been done to the pro- 
ducers of other commodities in other 
sections of the country. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. First of all, I thank 
the Senator for his kind and considerate 
comments. I wonder if the Senator 
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would feel that the cut in corn acreage 
which was suggested last evening, along 
with the feed grain amendment, would 
be an acceptable proposal. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I would have grave 
doubt, because there is no compulsion 
on the corn farmers in the commercial 
corn area. They can comply or not, as 
they see fit, whereas the wheat farmers 
and the cotton farmers throughout the 
rest of the United States have no option 
whatever. Either they are under strict 
controls, with drastic penalties, or they 
have no support. This proposal gives 
what I consider to be very substantial 
support to corn, in view of the flexing 
that is going on throughout the Nation, 
without any control, and without pen- 
alties. I think such a proposal, with 
the modification suggested, would be in- 
finitely preferable to the Hickenlooper 
amendment without such modification. 
I can see how a farmer who is vitally 
interested in the feed sorghums might 
support such a proposal, whereas he 
might not support the original Hicken- 
looper amendment with the Daniel 
modification. 

Mr. HREY. Ihave been as sick 
over this matter as has any other Sen- 
ator, because of the manner in which 
we are dealing with commodity after 
commodity, and thereby tearing apart 
what constituted the beginnings of a 
workable program. Rather than weak- 
ening the program, we ought to be 
strengthening and improving it. 

I have long felt that marketing quotas 
were desirable. Ilistened to the remarks 
of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BARKLEY] on this subject. I said last 
night that I felt we were opening up a 
Pandora’s box of trouble. I heard the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] say 
a moment ago that perhaps we should 
do the same thing for wheat and cotton 
as has been proposed in the Hickenlooper 
amendment with respect to corn. It 
seems to me that the point should be 
made perfectly clear, that the sharp 
acreage reductions in wheat, cotton, and 
other basic crops, under the allotments 
of recent years, are not eligible for acre- 
age reserve benefits. They are eligible, 
at the most, for conservation reserve 
benefits. 

The great difference between the pro- 
posal which is now before us, and the 
way in which rice and cotton are treated 
is the fact that corn comes in for the 
“blue chip” treatment, the premium 
treatment of acreage reserve benefits for 
the total historical acreage base with 
respect to corn. é 

Mr. RUSSELL. It would be as though 
we were to say, “For the purpose of the 
soil bank program we will give wheat an 
acreage allotment of 82 million acres 
and cotton 32 million acres, instead of 
the 17 million acres it now has.” If that 
were done, it would equalize the situa- 
tion. Otherwise, the preferred treat- 
ment in favor of producers in the corn 
area will be protected and extended. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one comment? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I think the Senator's 
comments and comparisons are good. 
However, I think the situation is even 
worse than he has suggested, because 
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in the case of corn, the larger acreage 
has been built up by noncompliance with 
an allotment program, whereas in the 
case of wheat, when the acreage went 
up to 82 million-plus, at least the wheat 
producers were complying with the pro- 
gram which was laid down. 

Mr. RUSSELL, That statement is ab- 
solutely true. 

The amendment proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Iowa, if adopted, would have 
the effect of taking Mr. Benson off the 
hook. He has proclaimed an acreage of 
43 million. Everyone knows that that 
is unrealistic. Everyone knows that 
there will be very little compliance, and 
therefore that there will be very little 
price support. 

I think it might be well for the corn 
farmers of the Nation to have a little 
touch of the Bensonizing treatment to 
which the producers of every other com- 
modity have been subjected. While corn 


farmers have been free of penalties, all 


other commodities have been trying to 
live with the program while taking re- 
duction after reduction in their acreage. 
It is time to put all basic commodities in 
the same category and quit increasing 
the already favored position of the com- 
mercial Corn Belt. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, if no 
other Senator desires to be heard, I 
yield back such time as may remain on 
our side. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield back his unused time? 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is. on the mo- 
tion to strike a certain section? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
yield back the unused time on our side 
on that question, and I send to the desk 
an additional amendment to the Hicken- 
looper amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment to the amendment will be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 7, 
after line 5, it is proposed to add a new 
section, as follows: 

Sec. 407. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this law, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, in determining the farm base acreages 
for wheat, rice, cotton, and tobacco under 
the acreage-reserve program, shall calculate 
such wheat, rice, cotton, and tobacco acre- 
ages on the same basis as provided by sec- 
tion 203 of the Agricultural Act of 1956. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, this 
is merely an effort to find out how we 
feel about applying to other commodi- 
ties the treatment given to corn. I do 
not think it ought to be done to any of 
the commodities, but if we are going to 
say that corn acreage in the commer- 
cial areas shall be 56 million acres, even 
though last year the Secretary of Agri- 
culture made an allotment of 49 million 
acres, I do not think we ought to pun- 
ish the producers of rice, who took a 
200,000-acre cut one year and a 400,000- 
acre cut another year. I do not think 
we ought to punish the farmer who 
grows wheat. I have had a difficult time 
explaining to wheat producers why their 
allotments are cut down. They say, 
“We have had 4 straight years of 
drought, and yet our allotments are cut 
more and more as the years go by.” 

I have been unable to understand why 
the corn producers are told that their 
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base is to be 56 million acres. I under- 
stand that the allotment for 1956 is 43 
million acres. So we add 13 million acres 
to the allotment, and come up with a 
figure of 56 million acres, and say, “If the 
farmers in the commercial corn areas 
will only play ball with the soil conserva- 
tion program and cut their acreage back 
from 56 million acres, we will give them 
approximately $28 an acre for every acre 
they cut below 56 million acres.” That 
is 13 million acres above what the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture said the allotment 
ought to be. We surely have no penalty 
on corn. I recognize that fact, but we 
lost the penalty not so much as a result 
of the desire of Congress but as the re- 
sult of bad advice given to Congress. 
There was submitted to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry an amend- 
ment which tried to clear up the penalty 
provision, The Senate took the amend- 
ment as submitted by the Department 
of Agriculture and enacted it into law. 
Then the Department of Agriculture 
said, Lou made a mistake. You left out 
the penalty on corn also.” 

I am not so sure it was a mistake. In 
any event, the Senate committee and the 
Senate acted innocently in trying to do 
the very best to find a way to bring this 
matter back into the picture. 

We are told that we cannot put the 
penalty provision on corn, because the 
corn growers will not observe it. I agree 
that is correct. I believe it is very diffi- 
cult indeed to control the production of 
corn. I believe we will have about 56 
million acres of corn in the Corn Belt 
regardless of what we do, but this 
amendment will say to the farmer, “Even 
thougk you have a large production, you 
shall be paid for coming down from the 
56 million instead of coming down from 
the 43 million figure, which the Depart- 
ment has said should be the corn acre- 
age.“ 

If we are to do that for corn, then, 
my amendment provides, in that section 
which we are modifying with the Hick- 
enlooper amendment that the same 
treatment shall be accorded wheat. 

What is wrong with that? The wheat 
farmers at least have carried out their 
contract with the Government. The 
able Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Younc] at one time came before the 
committee when we tried to bring wheat 
production down, to object that we were 
cutting the support price and the acre- 
age at the same time. He hoped that we 
would not cut it so much, so that the 
blow would not be so heavy. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. As I under- 
stand, the Senator’s amendment would 
apply the same formula to the basics 
straight through; is that correct? 

Mr. ANDERSON. If we are going to 
apply it to corn, yes. Of course I do not 
want to apply it to any basics. I am op- 
posed to the whole idea. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The effect 
would be to cut cotton acreage from 17 
million to about 6 million acres, if the 
same formula were applied, and to cut 
wheat from 55 million acres—— 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not believe it 
would do anything of the kind, 
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Mr. HICKENLOOPER, I thought the 
Senator wanted to apply to the other 
basics the same formula which would be 
applied to corn, or down to 43 million 
acres for wheat. 

Mr. ANDERSON. No. Ido not mean 
that it would apply to 43 million acres. 
We have a provision of 55 million acres 
for wheat. The Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Youne] has fought hard for 
wheat farmers, until one day he was 
bitter toward me because I was opposing 
him and because he thought I was try- 
ing to do something to hurt his wheat 
farmers. 

Why should we say to him now, “Never 
mind the wheat farmer. He has been 
reduced from 77 million acres to 72 mil- 
lion acres to 61 million acres to 55 mil- 
lion acres, but now we will ask him to 
cut the production a little more.” How- 
ever, his neighbors in the adjoining 
States, corn farmers, can have an acre- 
age of 56 million; no allotments will be 
imposed, and they can plant what they 
want to plant, and then will be given 
soil-bank payments. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I find myself persuaded 
by the compelling argument of the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. It happens that 
I have the privilege of, in part, repre- 
senting a State which has some area in 
the commercial-corn area and a small 
area in the Wheat Belt. In my State 
there are also producers of corn, to- 
bacco, cotton, and wheat. How can I 
vote to press controls upon the producers 
of cotton and wheat and tobacco and 
then vote for a bill containing an amend- 
ment which would give price support to 
the producers of corn without produc- 
tion controls? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not know. I 
have offered an amendment which at- 
tempts to write into the law the soil- 
bank proposal the Farm Bureau had 
worked out. That proposal would elimi- 
nate acreage allotments forcorn. Ihave 
no objection to that. However, in the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
we tried time after time to bring it into 
some balance—and the Senator from 
Minnesota offered amendments to put 
it at 53 million acres, and suggested vari- 
ous other figures—but no figure was sat- 
isfactory. Later we found out that 56 
million acres was satisfactory to the 
Department of Agriculture. Not one 
member of the committee will testify 
that the representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, when appearing 
before the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, said that 56 million acres 
would be satisfactory. They wanted 49 
million acres, and finally 51 million acres. 
They did not want 56 million acres. 

Why is it all right now? Has any- 
thing happened in the intervening 
weeks? If so, what is it? 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I have been rereading 
the latest version of the amendment 
relating to small grains. It seems rather 
disturbing in one respect. I should like 
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to quote to the Senator from New Mexico 
this portion of the amendment: 

Provided, That (1) the support price in any 
area for the 1956 crop of any such com- 
modity shall not be lower than the support 
price therefor announced prior to the enact- 
ment of this subsection, and (2) the pro- 
ducers of such commodities, to be eligible 
for price support, shall have (a) entered into 
contracts with the Secretary to place into 
the acreage reserve or the conservation re- 
serve a portion of the tillable acres of grain 
sorghums, rye, oats, and barley equivalent to 
15 percent of the average number of acres 
devoted to production of such commodities 
during the preceding 3 years, and (b) planted 
an acreage of such commodities not exceed- 
ing the average acreage, planted to such com- 
modities on the farm during the preceding 
3 years. 


It looks to me that, although they are 
required to take out 15 percent of the 
acreage which they have planted during 
the 3 previous years, they are permitted 
to plant an equivalent number of new 
acres. Therefore, in effect, the pro- 
ducers of small grains would not be re- 
quired to reduce their overall production 
of those commodities at all. Even if 
this amendment should be attached to 
the corn amendment, the corn producers 
would still be required to reduce their 
cropland acreage in an amount equal to 
15 percent of the corn base acreage. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I say that that only 
illustrates how difficult it is to write an 
agricultural bill on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, scratched on the backs of envelopes 
and things like that. I agree that it is 
hard to interpret what the provision 
means. I am not sure that I have the 
right interpretation even now. 

Mr. AIKEN. What it indicates to me 
is that what we are trying to do on the 
floor and have tried to do during these 
weeks and months illustrates how dif- 
ficult it is to run everybody’s business in 
detail from Washington. However, this 
particular wording looks to me as if feed 
grain producers were trying to reduce 
their own plantings 15 percent but were 
permitted to plant new acreage not ex- 
ceeding the average of the last 3 years, 
in which case they would have an ad- 
vantage over the corn grower. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The sponsors of the 
proposed legislation understand that 
all the tillable acres would be consid- 
ered and it would be necessary to re- 
duce the tillable acres. If it does not 
say so, it again illustrates how difficult 
it is to try to write an agricultural bill 
on the floor of the Senate. I should like 
to have had this matter brought up in 
committee, so that we would have had a 
chance to study it. We had proposals 
made by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HicKENLOOPER], and we had proposals 
made by the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. Humpsrey], and various others 
with reference to the question of grain 
sorghum and with reference to corn. 
The interesting thing is that the bill 
emerged from committee without any 
of these provisions in it. That illus- 
trates how difficult it is to prevent loop- 
holes in a bill of this kind. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. First of all, I wish 
to say to the Senator from New Mexico 
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that I realize why he has offered his 
amendment. It is because he believes 
in simple justice. I regret to say that 
the amendment which the Senator has 
offered will only aggravate an almost 
impossible situation, but, at least, it is 
based upon the principle of equal treat- 
ment. 

The point has been well developed in 
the debate that a number of producers 
have had to take rather severe acreage 
cuts. I come from a State where there 
are 58 commercial corn councils. I do 
not think the people of my State want me 
to be here trying to wreck the farm 
program in order to give them a par- 
ticular and special advantage, because 
we produce other things besides corn, 
and the farmers of the State of Minne- 
sota want a workable program and not 
one which is going to lead to greater and 
greater trouble. 

The acreage allotment of corn, 43 mil- 
lion acres, prescribed by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, was not only unworkable, 
but it was not even the recommendation 
of the people in the Grain Division of 
the Department of Agriculture. 

I repeat that statement, Mr. President. 
The acreage allotment of 43 million 
acres for corn was not only unrealistic 
and unworkable, but it was not the rec- 
ommendation of the trained experts in 
the Grain Division of the Department 
of Agriculture. Their recommendation 
was approximately 51 million acres. 

I wish to know why the Secretary, 
just before the Hickenlooper amendment 
is proposed, comes out with this impos- 
sible figure of 43 million acres, except 
to make the program unworkable, and 
by making it unworkable, to make it so 
that farmers will not comply; then to 
come back later on, as the Senator has 
said, and offer a figure of 56 million 
acres, which not a single representative 
of the Department was willing to justify. 

If the Senator’s amendment is pushed 
to a vote, I shall feel bound, out of the 
simple principle of elemental justice, to 
support it. But if the Senator’s amend- 
ment is not adopted, I shall offer an 
amendment to the Hickenlooper pro- 
posal, keeping in it what the proposal of 
the Senator from Iowa has in it, and 
keeping in the Daniel amendment which 
has been worked over with considerable 
care—a proposal to cut back 56 million 
acres on the basis of total acreage to 51 
million acres. I can testify that that is 
a scientifically arrived at figure. 

I wish to serve notice that the debate 
will not be over for some time. 

Mr. ANDERSON. When the Senator 
offers an amendment to cut the acreage 
to 51 million acres I shall vote for it, be- 
cause we have had testimony from offi- 
cials of the Department of Agriculture 
that that is sufficient. The other 5 mil- 
lion acres, by any rule that can be ap- 
plied, represent an effort to get $140 
million from the soil bank. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. DANIEL. I should like to have 
the attention of the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr, AIKEN]. Only a few mo- 
ments ago, he pointed out that there was 
some possibility that the language used 
in the Daniel amendment might require 
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a reduction of 50 percent in planting, 
and yet, in the next sentence, allow the 
average for the past 3 years to be 
planted. 

The Senator knows, because the 
amendment was drawn in his office this 
morning, that the intention is not to 
have the language conflict with that in 
the preceding sentence. As legislative 
history and for whatever purpose it may 
be used, I should like to say to the Sen- 
ator from Vermont that the acreage re- 
ferred to means less the 15 percent re- 
quired to be put into one of the reserve 
programs. 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes. And I think it 
should be made clear for the record that 
the intent is to require a planting of feed 
grains 15 percent less than was planted 
on the average during the preceding 3 
years. 

Mr. DANIEL, That is correct. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. I merely wish to invite 
attention to the fact that in the pend- 
ing bill the soil-bank provision is not 
permitted to include peanuts. I have an 
amendment which I shall offer, giving 
to the peanut producer the right to come 
into the soil bank. The high production 
of peanuts in this country was in 1949, 
when it was 2,308,000 pounds. By law 
it cannot be reduced below 1.61 million 
pounds. We should be very happy in- 
deed to put immediately into the soil 
bank the difference between 2,308,000 and 
1.61 million pounds. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Would not the Sen- 
ator like to have a payment of $25 an 
acre for the difference between 1.61 mil- 
lion and 2.3 million? 

Mr. GEORGE. Exactly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am disturbed over 
the word “‘tillable” in the reference to 
the allocation of tillable acres. It means 
any acreage which is capable of being 
tilled, does it not? 3 

Mr. ANDERSON. Maybe we should 
have used the words “cultivated acres.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. Suppose a man has 
200 acres capable of being tilled for the 
cultivation of one of these products, but 
he attempts to plant only 100 acres. Can 
he reduce his acreage from the noncul- 
tivated land? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I would think not, 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator from New Mexico 
yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. In my 
State about half of the production is in 
the commercial corn area and we have 
had a uniform support price for feed 
grains throughout the State. I am 
wondering if this amendment will cause 
two different prices for feed grains in 
the State, one in the commercial corn 
area, and a different one ir the noncom- 
mercial corn area. The amcndment pro- 
vides that the price shall be supported at 
a point determined by the Secretary to 
bear the same ratio to the support price 
of corn, and so forth. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I still think that 
the effect of the Daniel amendment 
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would have been to differentiate between 
the commercial areas and the noncom- 
mercial areas. However, the authors 
have provided that the support level for 
1956 shall be the one that is announced, 
and for 1957 there will not be a distinc- 
tion between the commercial and non- 
commercial areas. By 1957 there will 
not be any because of the provisions of 
the law, and in 1956 there will not be 
any because of the provisions which have 
already been made. 

Let me say, Mr. President, that I have 
a little interest in this matter from an- 
other standpoint. I am looking at the 
advertisement of President Eisenhower's 
program for wheat, corn, dairy products, 
soybeans, cotton, and rice. I do not 
think I need to tell the Members of the 
Senate that yesterday I tried to contrib- 
ute something toward the President's 
program. The headline says “Ike” won a 
great victory. I was not trying to win 
victories for the candidates of either 
party. I was trying to do something for 
the American farmer. I do not think 
that what I have done makes me an 
enemy of the administration. I think 
they have made a mistake in going too 
far. I think 56 million acres is too 
much. I devoutly wish that the Senator 
from Iowa had proposed his amendment 
on a 51-million-acre basis. 

Corn is not an easy product to handle. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, while the 
Senator may enjoy politics in some fields, 
during all the years I have worked with 
him, when he was Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and since he has been a member of 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry of the Senate, I have never found 
any tendency on the part of the Senator 
from New Mexico to play politics with 
farm legislation. He has always based 
his actions upon the merits of the pro- 
posed legislation, and not in terms of 
votes. In my judgment, for what it is 
worth, that is what he has done. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I deeply appreciate 
that expression from a man who holds 
the exalted position in the Senate which 
the Senator from Vermont holds. 

I only say that in this particular in- 
stance I know I am not motivated by any 
political considerations. I think a bill 
which would provide for a 56-million 
acre base on corn would cause so much 
trouble in other States where other com- 
modities are grown that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture would never be able 
to explain the action. 

How would one be able to go to the 
home State of the chairman of our com- 
mittee, the able Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. ELLENDER], and say, “You people 
must reduce your cotton acreage. You 
must also reduce your rice acreage.” 

Too much rice had been grown in 
Louisiana, and the people of the Sena- 
tor’s State were quick to admit it. 

Can we say to them, “You must cut 
your acreage below those figures if you 
come into the soil bank; but if you had 
only been fortunate enough to be in a 
commercial grain area, this would not 
have happened“? It is difficult to ex- 
plain. I think we shall be putting on 
the Department of Agriculture a burden 
too great for it to carry. 

I firmly believe there may be a reason 
for the special treatment of corn. The 
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very able Senator from Georgia [Mr, 
RusskLLI, who was in charge of the agri- 
cultural. appropriation bill at a time 
when I was in the Department of Agri- 
culture—and no one could have appre- 
ciated more than I did the fine back- 
ground he has—has pointed out that 
corn has had this treatment for a long 
time. But there is no excuse for the 
treatment which will be given to corn 
under this proposal. 

I, therefore, would like to have the 
people express themselves as to how they 
feel about it. If any Senator wishes to 
vote that corn shall have special con- 
sideration, but that wheat, cotton, and 
rice shall not, that is all right; let him 
go ahead. Ido not include peanuts, be- 
cause peanuts for the last 3 or 4 years 
have been stable. 

Here sits the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. EasTLAN DI, who has asked me sev- 
eral times if I could help him on cotton. 
How could I face him? I have refused 
to help him every time on the cotton 
matter, and I have done so at some per- 
sonal sacrifice to my good nature. 

I think we should study the matter 
more closely. I think we ought to test 
the market a little, to see how the peo- 
ple who live in the wheat, tobacco, and 
cotton States feel about preferential 
treatment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To 
which side will the time for the quorum 
call be charged? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be a 
quorum call without the time being 
charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Alken Fulbright McNamara 
Allott George Millikin 
Anderson Goldwater Monroney 
Barkley Gore Morse 
Barrett Green Mundt 
Beall Hayden Murray 
Bender He Neely 
Bennett Hickenlooper Neuberger 
Bible Hill O'Mahoney 
Bricker Holand 
Bridges ka Payne 
Bush Humphrey Potter 
Butler ves Purtell 
B Jackson Robertson 
Capehart Jenner Russell 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Case, N. J. Johnston, S. C. Schoeppel 
Case, S. Dak, Kefauver Scott 
Chavez Kennedy Smith, Maine 
Clements Kerr Smith, N. J. 
Cotton Knowland Sparkman 
Curtis Kuchel Stennis 
Daniel Langer 
Dirksen Lehman Thurmond 
Douglas Long ye 

ff Magnuson Watkins 
Dworshak Malone Welker 
Eastland Mansfield Wiley 
Ellender Martin, Iowa Williams 
Ervin Martin, Pa. Young 
Flanders McCarthy 
Frear McClellan 


Mr. JOHNSON. I announce that the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] is 
absent on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
FREAR in the chair). A quorum is pres- 
ent, 
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PROCEDURE PROGRAM ON FARM 
BILL—ORDER FOR RECESS TO 11 
O'CLOCK A. M. ON MONDAY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to inquire of the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry what his 
plans are for this week in connection 
with the pending bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I intended to make 
an announcement in a moment, but I 
shall do so now. Yesterday evening, be- 
fore the Senate recessed, there was men- 
tion made of probably holding the Sen- 
ate in session on Saturday, provided it 
was apparent that we would be able to 
complete work on the pending bill. 

I am confident that there is no pos- 
sibility of our completing work on the 
bill even if we sit until midnight to- 
night and until midnight tomorrow. 
Therefore I plan to work until 9:30 or 10 
o’clock this evening, and then recess un- 
3 at 11 o'clock, if that is agree- 
able. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
that is agreeable. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I hope, 
therefore, that Senators will be on notice 
that there will be no votes taken after 
9:30 o’clock this evening. Is that a fair 
statement? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is fair. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. And also 
that there will be no session on Saturday, 
tomorrow, and that when we leave this 
evening we will return on Monday. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. At 11 o’clock a. m. 
on Monday. 

Mr. ELLENDER. At 11 o’clock on 
Monday morning. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate concludes its business today, 
it stand in recess until 11 o'clock a. m. 
on Monday next. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
did not understand the Senator’s re- 
quest. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate concludes its business today, 
it stand in recess until 11 o’clock a. m. on 
Monday next. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I thank the Sen- 
ator for his explanation. I have no ob- 
jection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
Senator from Wyoming. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1956 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3183) to provide an im- 
proved farm program. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana is recognized for 1 
minute. x 

Mr. ELLENDER. I should like to sug- 
gest to the Senator from New Mexico 
that he withdraw his pending amend- 
ment. As he knows, the committee has 
worked very hard on the bill. It is my 
fear that if his amendment were adopted 
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and put into the bill, it would wreck the 
whole bill. 

I understand the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Minnesota is now ready to of- 
fer an amendment to cut the base corn 
acreage from 56 million to 51 million. If 
that is done, I wonder if the Senator will 
agree to withdraw his amendment. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. I think on that 
basis I would withdraw my amendment, 
and I so do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to withdraw my 
amendment. That will give the Senator 
from Tennessee an opportunity to speak. 

Mr. GORE. Reserving the right to 
object, may I inquire of the junior Sena- 
tor from New Mexico if this means that 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Iowa is likewise to be withdrawn, 
and the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Texas is likewise to be with- 
drawn? 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator from 
Louisiana suggested that a modification 
making the amount 51 million acres 
might be adopted. Of course, I reserve 
the right to offer my amendment again 
if the proposal is not adopted. I think 
it will be. All things considered, I be- 
lieve 51 million acres is a reasonable 
amount. The Senator from Minnesota 
offered a figure like that 2 or 3 times in 
the committee, but it was not adopted. 
I think the Senator from Minnesota has 
made a reasonable case. In view of that 
fact, I was perfectly agreeable to having 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Texas, and my colleague the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico and 1 or 2 other 
Senators, added to the Hickenlooper 
amendment. That has been done. Un- 
der those circumstances I have agreed 
to withdraw my amendment. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Is unanimous con- 
sent necessary in order for a Senator to 
withdraw his own amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
original request of the Senator from New 
Mexico did not require unanimous con- 
sent, but he changed his request. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I in- 
tend to withdraw my amendment. Iam 
trying not to cut off the Senator from 
Tennessee, who had a question to ask. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Tennessee reserved the 
right to object. 

Mr. GORE. I wish to thank the junior 
Senator from New Mexico for his cour- 
tesy. Of course, it is his privilege to 
withdraw his amendment without con- 
sent. He asked unanimous consent in 
order to give me an opportunity to ask 
some questions in an attempt to clarify 
the situation, which I hope will be the 
case. 

Will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Is the Senator satisfied 
that if the amendment proposed to be 
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offered by the junior Senator from Min- 
nesota should be adopted, we would then 
have an equitable situation with respect 
to, and as between, the basic commodi- 
ties? 

Mr. ANDERSON. “Equitable” is a 
tough word, but I will say I think it will 
be as equitable as it can be made, in view 
of the fact that there are no allotments 
on corn, and allotments on corn are 
almost impossible. 

I think it is also equitable in view of 
the fact that the great bulk of corn is 
consumed on the farms and does not 
move in commerce. In view of those 
facts, I believe a fair solution of the 
problem would be to establish a figure in 
the neighborhood of 51 million acres. 
It is extremely important, if the soil 
bank is to work, to give the corn farmers 
an opportunity to participate in it, and I 
think the proposal would give them a 
reasonable basis for participating in it. 

Mr. GORE. Having been persuaded 
by the very strong and powerful argu- 
ment of the junior Senator from New 
Mexico that the adoption of the amend- 
ment as proposed would not bring about 
a highly inequitable and unfair situa- 
tion, I wish now to withdraw any objec- 
tion and to follow his leadership further. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I appreciate that. 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 


I should like to make a brief statement. 

Mr. ANDERSON. First, Mr. President, 
I wish to withdraw my amendment, if 
the Senator from Iowa will allow me to 
do so at this time. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Certainly; I 
thought the Senator from New Mexico 
had done so. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
withdraw my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Mexico has a right to 
withdraw his amendment; and the 
amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
should like to offer, as an amend- 
ment—— 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Minnesota permit 
me to make a statement which will 
clarify a great many matters in this con- 
nection? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let the 
Chair state that no time remains on the 
amendment of the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to submit an amendment to the 
amendment of the Senator from Iowa; 
and in that way, I shall have some time 
available to me. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
den. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to the 
Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
am prepared to yield some time on the 
bill to the Senator from Iowa in order 
that he may discuss for a few minutes 
the matter he has in mind, if that is 
agreeable to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I merely wish to 
make sure that, inasmuch as the Senator 
from New Mexico has withdrawn his 
amendment, some amendment be pend- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator 
from Iowa. Therefore I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment to the amendment of 
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the Senator from Iowa: On page 2, in 
line 21, of the amendment known as the 
Hickenlooper amendment, and identified 
as 3656-8“! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
Senator from Minnesota offering it as an 
amendment to the amendment of the 
Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 
On page 2, in line 21, after the word “be”, 
to strike out the remainder of line 21, all 
of line 22, and in line 23 through the fig- 
ures “1955”, and to insert in lieu thereof 
“51 million acres.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Minnesota offer that 
as an amendment to the amendment of 
the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Now that that amendment to the 
amendment of the Senator from Iowa is 
before the Senate I yield to the Senator 
from Iowa. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this 
question 1 hour is available to each side. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I do 
not intend to use all the time available to 
our side. We shall try to expedite the 
handling of this matter. 

I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
on yesterday and today there has been 
considerable discussion of the question 
of the acreage allocations for corn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
Senator from Minnesota yielding a cer- 
tain amount of time to the Senator from 
Iowa? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Iowa whatever 
time he may need. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Iowa may proceed. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
during the past 2 days there has been 
considerable discussion of the amount of 
acreage to be allowed for corn. I feel 
that there is still a great deal of misun- 
derstanding about the situation regard- 
ing corn and its economic position and 
the necessity for a reasonable opportu- 
nity for corn to participate in the soil 
bank and the acreage reserve. 

I feel that there should be a limita- 
tion on the corn acreage. My amend- 
ment proposes such a limitation, at the 
figure of approximately 56 million acres. 
I believe that is a realistic limitation, 
and one which represents the amount 
that must be available, year in and year 
out, in the Corn Belt, if the corn farm- 
ers are to be given a chance to partici- 
pate in the program. 

However, from the discussion which 
has occurred, I find there is consider- 
able objection to the allowance of 56 
million acres, on the average; and a 
great many of the Members of the Sen- 
ate feel that the figure 51 million acres 
would be realistic. 

Personally, I feel that the figure 51 
million acres is not realistic. However, 
it is far better than 43 million acres, 
the amount presently announced, and 
with which the corn farmers cannot live 
and still participate in the program for 
reduction of the acres planted to feed 
crops. 

Therefore, prior to the time when 
the Senator from Minnesota submitted 
his amendment, which now is pending 
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to my amendment, I was about to sug- 
gest that, in order to make some kind 
of a realistic approach to the solution 
of this problem, and in the hope that 
we can avoid having amendments sub- 
mitted simply for the sake of obtaining 
time to argue the question, and in the 
further hope that we can soon reach a 
vote on the question, I am willing to 
modify my amendment—and I do so 
modify it—so that it will correspond 
exactly to the amendment the Senator 
from Minnesota proposed to my amend- 
ment just before I began to speak. 

So I modify my amendment as fol- 
lows: on page 2, in line 21, after the 
word “be”, strike out the remainder of 
the line and all of line 22 and, in line 
23, through and 1955”; and insert in 
lieu of the words stricken, “51 million 
acres.” That will mean that the sup- 
ported acres in the commercial corn area 
will be fixed by the Secretary at 51 
million for 1956. I regret that the figure 
is not larger. I feel that it is not suffi- 
ciently realistic. But I hope we can live 
with it, and I hope we can gain a sub- 
stantial percentage of increased partici- 
pation, as compared with what we oth- 
erwise would be able to have. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I modify my 
amendment to that extent. 

Mr, CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield 1 min- 
ute to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
shall go along with the proposal for 51 
million acres, although I think it is 
wrong. I think we shall get more com- 
pliance and better administration—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Dovsetas in the chair). The Chair is in- 
formed that in view of the fact that the 
Senator from Iowa has accepted, as a 
modification of his amendment, the 
amendment of the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the question re- 
curs on agreeing to the modified amend- 
ment of the Senator from Iowa; and on 
that question, all time has expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
understand that the Senator from Iowa 
is willing to modify his amendments so 
as to make them conform to the dimen- 
sions and terms of my amendment. 
Under the circumstances, I believe that 
the easiest way to enable us to reach a 
vote on this question is to have me with- 
draw my amendment. But before doing 
so, I wish to make very clear that what 
we are doing is literally returning to 51 
million allotted acres, all subject to the 
soil-bank provisions, as contrasted to the 
43 million acres which were prescribed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture earlier 
this year—in February. I believe that 
by having this modicum of allotment— 
limited as it is—at least we shall main- 
tain the principle of acreage allotments 
as a means of production controls, when 
we have a fixed parity support. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes on the bill to the Senator 
from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, evi- 
dently it is the consensus of opinion of 
the managers of the bill and the other 
members of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry that the Senate should 
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accept 51 million acres. I shall go along 
with that proposal, although I wish to 
say I do not like it and I do not think it 
is right. In my judgment, the best in- 
terests of the farmer and the best in- 
terest of everyone else concerned call 
for the allowance of 56 million acres. 
My reason for taking that position is 
that it is almost impossible to control 
the number of acres planted to corn. 
Corn is primarily fed on the farm. Fur- 
thermore, there is hardly a farm in the 
United States, even in the Deep South 
where cotton is grown, that does not 
grown corn. A few minutes ago the 
Senator from Kentucky spoke of the 
river-bottom lands in Kentucky where 
corn is grown, and where floods are ex- 
perienced in the spring—with the result 
that the farmers there do not know how 
much corn they can produce, although 
scarcely a farm there does not produce 
some corn. 

The Hickenlooper amendment con- 
tains a provision that, in order to par- 
ticipate in the support price, a corn 
farmer will automatically have to re- 
duce his acreage by 15 percent of his 
available acres. In my opinion, if we 
had proceeded on the basis of 56 million 
acres, we would have had almost 100 
percent participation in the proposed 
reduction. That means that we re- 
duced the acreage for corn, soybeans, 
oats, and other commodities. That was 
practicable; it was sensible. 

Furthermore, we would be helping 
every small farmer in the land. When 
we reduce corn acreage from 56 million 
to 51 million acres, giving the corn pro- 
ducers only 81 percent of parity, we are 
hurting every little farmer. Go into 
Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, Mis- 
sissippi, or Florida, and it will be found 
that they all grow a certain amount of 
corn. They grow at least sufficient corn 
to feed their animals. Here we have a 
situation in which, in my opinion, their 
acreage would be reduced by 15 percent 
of the tillable acres. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Does not the Senator 
know that this provision does not affect 
corn producers outside the corn-pro- 
ducing area? The Senator is talking 
about corn produced in Mississippi, 
Florida, and other States: Such pro- 
ducers are not remotely touched. They 
have never had any support at all. 
There has never been any support with 
respect to corn, except that accorded to 
the favored areas. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The acreage in the 
commercial area would be reduced, and 
the farmers in the territory we are talk- 
ing about could grow more corn if they 
desired to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair reminds Senators that all time on 
the Hickenlooper amendment has been 
exhausted. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Seantor will state it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Am I correct in 
understanding that the proposal offered 
by the Senator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL], 
on behalf of himself and other Senators, 
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is now a part of the Hickenlooper amend- 
ment, as modified? e 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
the situation. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute on the bill to the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART]. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
think I have a good picture of the United 
States. I think I have a good picture of 
the corn situation. I think I havea good 
picture of all the little farms. I think I 
know exactly what happens. I think we 
are making a mistake in reducing the 
acreage allotment.to 51 million. What 
we ought to do is to throw out all the 
acreage allotments and make new acre- 
age allotments all over the United States. 
That is one of the weaknesses of the 
program at the moment. There ought 
to be a 100 percent new allotment of 
acres all over the United States, in my 
judgment. 

I shall vote for the pending proposal, 
but I do not like it. I think it is a 
mistake. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, may I 
have 1 minute? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute to the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I in- 
vite attention to one fact which I hope 
will be considered by the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. HicKENLOOPER] before this 
question comes to a vote. While he has 
imposed a reduction on the corn base to 
51 million acres by accepting the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Minnesota, no 
such limitation is imposed with respect 
to the acreage of the four small grain 
crops. Their base would be the total 
acreage, on an average, devoted to their 
production over the past 3 years. That 
provision certainly does not bring bal- 
ance into this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. HIcKENLOOPER], as modified by the 
amendment of the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. DANIEL] and the modification to 
which the Senator from Iowa has just 
agreed. 

The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Senator from Georgia IMr. 
GEORGE] and myself, I offer the amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask 
to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Oklahoma will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 4, between 
lines 13 and 14, it is proposed to insert 
the following: 

PRICE SUPPORTS—HOGS, BEEF CATTLE 


Sec. 106. Title II of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, as amended, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof a new section as follows: 

“Sec. 204. The price of hogs and beef cat- 
tle shall be supported through loans, pur- 
chases, or other operations at (1) 75 percent 
of their respective parity prices, or (2) a 
percentage of their respective parity prices 
equal to the percentage of its parity price 
at which the price of corn is being supported, 
whichever is the higher.” 


On page 4, line 15, it is proposed to 
strike out “106” and insert “107”; and 
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end 24, strike out “107” and insert 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Has the Senator’s 
amendment been printed? 

Mr. KERR. In answer to that ques- 
tion, I will say to my friend that a pre- 
vious amendment had been printed. The 
Senator from Georgia and I had sub- 
mitted an amendment with reference to 
supporting the price of hogs and cattle 
at 90 percent of parity. That amend- 
ment had been printed. It lies on the 
table. However, this amendment is dif- 
ferent from the previous amendment in 
that this amendment provides that the 
price of hogs and beef cattle shall be 
supported, through loans, purchases, or 
other operations, at either 75 percent of 
their respective parity prices or a per- 
centage of their respective parity prices 
equal to the percentage of the parity 
price at which the price of corn is being 
supported, whichever is higher—either 
75 percent of parity, or the price at 
which corn is supported, whichever is 
higher. This amendment would direct 
the Secretary of Agriculture to support 
re price of hogs and cattle at that same 
evel. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. As I understand, at 
the time the Senator first proposed his 
amendment, the support level, as re- 
ported by the committee in the original 
bill, was 90 percent on the basics, includ- 
ing corn, which is a great feed grain. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator is entirely 
correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Since that time the 
Senate has stricken out the 90 percent 
provision, and the Senator is under- 
taking to bring beef and pork in line with 
the supports which have just been pro- 
vided for the grains which must be pro- 
duced to feed those animals. 

Mr. KERR. Both hogs and cattle. 
The Senator is entirely correct. 

Mr. President, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Eighty percent of the agricultural 
products produced from the soil reach 
the market in the form of livestock. 
Therefore, in the final analysis, the value 
of the corn, the value of the grain sor- 
ghums, and the value of the other feed 
grains which have been the subject of 
legislation, and with reference to which 
a separate program is now in the bill, 
are reflected in the value of beef and 
pork. 

It so happens that the value of both 
beef and pork, on the basis of the cur- 
rent prices for hogs and cattle, is at a 
lower level than that of any of the grains 
taken care of in the amendment which 
the Senate has just adopted. Hogs have 
been selling on the open market at less 
than 50 percent of parity, but the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has had in effect for 
some months a program which he says 
was for the benefit of the hog producer. 
He has spent on that program close to 
$100 million. 

A press release from the United States 
Department of Agriculture dated March 
1 bears the following headline: “USDA 
Buys Record 19 Million Pounds of Pork 
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Pounds—Heavy Canned Pork Buying To 
Continue—Frozen Pork Purchases Dis- 
continued.” 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Inasmuch as the 
Senator’s amendment was not printed, 
merely for clarification I invite atten- 
tion to the amendment which the Sen- 
ator previously submitted on behalf of 
himself and the senior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. GEORGE}. It is designated 
“2—-17-56—H.” 

As I understand, the pending amend- 
ment changes the 90-percent figure in the 
printed amendment to 75 percent. Is 
there any other change? 

Mr. KERR. There is this change: If 
corn is being supported at a higher per- 
centage than 75 percent, then that would 
be the percentage at which the price of 
hogs and cattle would be supported. As 
I understand the amendment which the 
Senate has adopted, it provides a cer- 
tain percentage of support for corn this 
year, but that the support level for next 
year is undetermined by the amendment 
of the Senator from Iowa, which the Sen- 
ate has adopted. Under my amendment, 
the Secretary would be directed to sup- 
port the price of hogs and cattle at not 
less than 75 percent, but if the price of 
corn is being supported at a higher level, 
then the price of hogs and cattle would 
have the benefit of the same level of sup- 
port. 

Reading further from the release of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture: 

Purchases this week (week beginning 
February 27) include 10,235,550 pounds of 
pork and gravy at prices ranging from 68.48 
to 68.50 cents per pound; 2,673,000 pounds 
of luncheon meat packed in 6-pound tins at 
44.90 cents and 504,000 pounds packed in 
12-ounce tins at 47.20 cents per pound; 
2,268,000 pounds of canned hams at 66 cents 
per pound; 630,000 pounds of frozen hams 
at a range of 47.15 to 47.20 cents per pound, 
with one purchase of 30,000 pounds at 47.37 
cents and one of 30,000 pounds at 47.67 cents 
because of a favorable location for distribu- 
tion; 2,125,000 pounds of frozen shoulders at 
$2.25 to 34 cents; and 475,000 pounds of 
frozen loins at 47.75 to 47.76 cents per pound. 


In other words, Mr. President, the 
Secretary has now purchased in excess 
of 156 million pounds of pork products. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Oklahoma has 
expired. 

Mr. KERR. I yield myself 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Of that amount, a considerable per- 
centage is canned pork gravy at a price 
of more than 68 cents a pound. There- 
fore, he has spent nearly $100 million in 
a program allegedly to support the value 
of the price of hogs, although we know 
that it has not had that result. 


It is the purpose of my amendment to. 


direct the Secretary of Agriculture to 
support the price of hogs and cattle on a 
basis which will benefit the producer, not 
the packer. 

There is not one Senator on the floor 
today who does not know that in the 
long run the price of hogs and cattle 
must be at a parity level equal to that of 
the price of feed grains, or else the pro- 
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ducer of hogs and cattle will be paying a 
penalty to the producers of feed grains. 

We have determined that the feed 
grains will be supported at a certain 
level. The purpose of my amendment is 
to direct the Secretary of Agriculture to 
support the price of hogs and cattle at 
the same level, not by buying products 
from the packer in a manner which is 
calculated to reflect no benefit to the 
producers, but to handle the spending 
of his money for that purpose in a way 
which will benefit the producer, not the 
processor. 

Therefore, in simple justice, we can do 
no less than to provide a support pro- 
gram for hogs and cattle on a level with 
that which we have now provided for 
corn and feed grains. 

I said a little while ago that 80 percent 
of all the agricultural products of the 
soil find their way into the market, that 
the producer receives his compensation 
for them in the form of livestock, and 
that he is paid as he sells his livestock. 

It is the purpose of my amendment to 
put the producer of hogs and cattle in an 
equal position with and on the same basis 
as we have now put the producers of corn 
and feed grains. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 10 minutes in opposition to 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
Senator from Louisiana opposed to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am. I dislike to 
oppose my good friend from Oklahoma 
on his amendment. The committee has 
held hearings on several occasions with 
respect to price supports for hogs and 
beef cattle. During the hearings the 
committee recently held throughout the 
country, we had a few witnesses who pro- 
posed price supports on hogs and beef 
cattle—in fact, on all livestock, but they 
were in a definite minority. The great 
majority of our witnesses asked for as- 
sistance, but they were in agreement that 
price supports could not be successfully 
applied to livestock, since there is no 
feasible way to control production and 
since livestock products are not storable. 

In 1938, when price supports for the 
basics were proposed, it was with the 
idea that if the price levels of the basics— 
that is, the commodities whose produc- 
tion could be easily controlled and could 
be stored—were stabilized, the producers 
of other commodities would also benefit. 

In my humble judgment, the main rea- 
son why it is impossible to support the 
prices of hogs and beef cattle is that no 
reasonable way has been found to con- 
trol production. As everyone knows, 
under a hog and beef price support pro- 
gram the production of pork and beef, 
unless controlled, would no doubt be in- 
creased in unprecedented amounts; it 
would be impossible for us to provide suf- 
ficient storage space in order to take care 
of the pork and beef that could be pro- 
duced and which would be eligible for 
price support. For that reason, Mr. 
President, I am opposed to the pending 
amendment. 

I realize that the hog producers as well 
as the cattle producers are in a sorry 
plight. The members of the committee, 
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realizing that fact, have written a provi- 
sion into the bill which authorizes the 
expenditure of additional funds to sup- 
plement section 32 funds. As Senators 
know, there is at the moment a sum ag- 
gregating approximately $444 million of 
section 32 funds, of which 25 percent can 
be used to assist in stabilizing the prices 
on any one commodity. By the utiliza- 
tion of that money, it would be entirely 
possible for the Secretary of Agriculture 
to spend up to $111 million to purchase 
pork in order to alleviate the difficulties 
which now confront hog producers; the 
same amount could be used in order to 
alleviate the situation among cattle pro- 
ducers. 

As we know, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has up to this moment set aside ap- 
proximately $80 million for the purpose 
of relieving the situation as to hogs. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. Has the Senator seen the 
latest report of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture regarding the 
purchase of pork products? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not know that 
I have seen the latest report. 

- Mr. KERR. It is disclosed that they 
have bought 156 million pounds of pork 
products at prices which very nearly, if 
not entirely, exhaust the sum of which 
the Senator has spoken. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Iwas coming to that 
in a moment, and I would indicate to my 
good friend that in the bill there is a 
provision to supplement section 32 funds. 

Mr. KERR. I know that, and I have 
an amendment to increase the figure 
which is in the bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I first proposed be- 
fore the committee half a billion dollars 
for that purpose. So far as I am per- 
sonally concerned, I still favor that 
amount. I do not suppose there will be 
too much objection on the Senate floor 
to that amount. But the bill now pro- 
vides for an amount equal to $250 million 
for the purpose of supplementing section 
32 funds. The only difference is that 
the $250 million can all be used for one 
product if the Secretary sees fit. In 
other words, there are no strings at- 
tached to it, as is the case with regard to 
regular section 32 funds. 

Mr. KERR. Does not the Senator 
think that in using that money the Sec- 
retary should do it on a basis which will 
benefit the producer rather than the 
processor? : 

Mr. ELLENDER. There is no question 
about that. 

Mr. KERR. Does the Senator think 
there is any chance of the Secretary do- 
ing it in the absence of direct instruc- 
tions from the Congress. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I would not know 
how to force the Secretary to do it, but 
I made the statement some time ago that 
there are many cooperative establish- 
ments scattered throughout the Nation, 
and it strikes me that the Secretary of 
Agriculture could probably buy a quan- 
tity of beef and pork from those cooper- 
atives which, I understand, buy the prod- 
ucts conditioned on the cooperatives hav- 
ing paid the producers a fair price. 

It strikes me that if the Secretary 
wanted to assist the beef and hog pro- 
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ducers, with the section 32 money which 
is now available to him, and the money 
we are going to make available to him 
under the bill, he could carry on a pro- 
gram which would be of great assistance 
to the cattle and hog producers. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. CAPEHART. How would the Sec- 
retary accomplish it, other than by buy- 
ing from someone dealing in hogs? The 
Secretary cannot buy live hogs and let 
them run loose. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am of the opinion 
that the Secretary of Agriculture could 
enter into a contract with a coopera- 
tive—there are cooperatives all over this 
country—and could arrange to buy hogs 
from that plant, provided that they are 
bought at a certain figure, and then uti- 
lize the pork so purchased in the school- 
lunch program; that pork could also be 
sold abroad, as was done recently when 
quite a few million pounds of beef were 
sold to Israel. 

Mr. CAPEHART. It seems to me that 
the Secretary accomplishes that purpose 
when he buys hogs, or pork products, 
regardless of where he buys them. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; but—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Louisiana has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield myself 5 
more minutes, Mr. President. 

As the program is now operating, the 
packer probably sells to the Government 
meats which he has had on hand for 6 
months or possibly a year. 

Mr. CAPEHART. If he does, he has 
to replace them with hogs bought off the 
farm immediately. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That would relieve 
the situation somewhat. But the point 
that my good friend from Oklahoma has 
been making is that such purchases do 
not give relief to the hog or cattle 
grower. There are a number of cooper- 
atives throughout the country that buy 
hogs from producers, and I do not see 
why it should not be possible for the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to enter into a 
contract with cooperatives, or even with 
packing plants, to purchase so much 
beef and so much pork and pork prod- 
ucts, provided a minimum price is paid 
to the farmers. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not have any 
particular objection to it, but I do not 
see how it helps the matter to say that 
we will take the hogs out of this pen 
as against hogs out of another pen over 
here. They are all hogs, and the Sec- 
retary is buying them for one purpose 
only, namely, to reduce surplus and take 
them off the market and create a bigger 
market at the moment for hogs. I do 
not see how it would help very much. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It would result in 


greater purchases of hogs, thus reducing 


the supply. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The same purpose 
could be accomplished by designating in 
the law that the Secretary must buy 
from a processor hogs which have been 
purchased off the farm within the past 
30 days. I would be in favor of that. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am sure that can 
be done. It would decrease the num- 
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ber of hogs, relieve the market and still 
insure that the producer will benefit. 


Mr. CAPEHART. I am in favor of it 


if we can find some practical way to ac- 
complish it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It is only a sugges- 
tion. I do not know whether such a pro- 
gram would be practical or not. But 
the Senator knows that in his own State 
there are many cooperatives which proc- 
ess hogs and cattle. Am I not right 
about that? 

Mr. CAPEHART. No; I do not think 
they process livestock but they buy hogs 
and cattle from farmers. I do not think 
they actually process the livestock. In 
my opinion there is not a single co- 
operative livestock processor; but the co- 


operatives buy the livestock from the. 


farmers and then sell it to the packers. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I know there are co- 
operative processors in Iowa, and also in 
California. 

It strikes me that the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture could at least get an agree- 
ment with the cooperatives or with the 
packers, in order to carry out a program 
whereby surplus meats could be removed 
from market channels, and also make it 
possible for those who own the livestock 
to get a better return for their product. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Is the Senator try- 
ing to make it certain that the hogs 
which would be bought would come off 
the farms within a short time? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I think it might be 
possible to write such a provision into 
the bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not think it 
should be necessary to write it into the 
bill, because if the Secretary wishes to 
carry out the proposal as we intend it, 
he has ample authority already to pro- 
ceed along the lines we are now dis- 
cussing. 

The criticism which has been made of 
the past programI think the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr] has criti- 
cized it, as have many other Senators— 
is that it has benefited the packers in- 
stead of the cattle growers and hog 
growers. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, the 
poor Secretary likewise must follow the 
law, which provides that he must ask for 
bids and buy from the lowest bidder. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That could be ac- 
complished by including in the proposals 
to bid the condition I have just stated, 
namely, that the processor must buy 
from the farmer and the processor must 
pay a fair price to the producer. The 
Secretary certainly could include that 
asa condition ofa bid. Iam certain that 
if the Secretary desired to carry out a 
meat-purchase program of this nature, 
some way could be found to assist the 
farmers who raise the livestock as well 
as those who will process them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Louisiana has 
expired. 

Mr. ELLENDER. 
additional minutes. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. Is it not true that the 
Secretary could, under the amendment, 
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do exactly what the Senator is suggest- 
ing he could do? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Under the Senator’s 
amendment? 

Mr. KERR. Yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; it would be 
possible, but under the Senator’s pro- 
posal it would be necessary to guarantee 
a fixed price, and that would have to be 
done not only for the hogs which were 
processed, but also for every head of cat- 
tle raised. 

Mr. President, it has always been my 
judgment that any commodity whose 
production cannot be controlled or can- 
not be stored is unsuitable for a program 
based upon price-support loans. Such 
a program would be unworkable so far 
as this kind of commodity is concerned. 
The Senator knows the difficulties which 
have been experienced in attempting 
to support the price of milk and milk 
products by the use of Government loans 
and purchase agreements. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. Is there not in the bill a 
provision for a support price for milk 
and butter? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; and I am not 
too happy about it. 

Mr. KERR. And cannot pork products 
be stored? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; but enough 
storage facilities and plants could not be 
built to take care of the vast quantities 
of beef and pork which would be pro- 
duced if the door were opened to hog 
and cattle growers for a guaranteed 
price. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Louisiana has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. ELLENDER. 
more minutes. 

Mr. KERR. Is there not a provision 
for a soil bank, so as to reduce acreage 
and bring about the possibility of a re- 
duction of acreage crops? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator’s pro- 
posal would increase the price of cattle 
and hogs to producers. 

Mr. KERR. Would not the Senator’s 
argument be supported by the fact that 
it is hoped to bring up the supply of 
cattle and hogs? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Perhaps so, but the 
main purpose of the acreage reserves 
phase of the soil bank, and it is a short- 
term program, is to prevent the further 
growth of surpluses of the basic crops, 
and to reduce them. In addition, the 
conservation-reserve phase of the soil 
bank will result in curtailing acreage de- 
voted to the other feed grains. It is my 
judgment that by curtailing acreage, so 
that feed grains may not be grown in 
such quantities as they are now grown, 
the poultrymen, cattlemen, and hog 
raisers will in some measure be assisted 
by the resulting stabilization of the live- 
stock and poultry industry. 

The adoption of an amendment such 
as the Senator from Oklahoma has pro- 
posed would, in my judgment, not only 
be very costly, but I do not think it would 
work. ( 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 


I yield myself 2 
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Mr. CARLSON. The Senator from 
Oklahoma has offered an amendment 
which is of concern to every Senator 
who represents a State where cattle and 
hogs are raised. The price situation has 
been serious. Cattle numbers are at 
an all-time high. There are available 97 
million hogs, which is an overabundance. 

I was wondering if the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Oklahoma 
would not encourage additional produc- 
tion of livestock. That seems to be the 
problem. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I think that would 
be the logical result. As a matter of 
fact, that is what I tried to bring out 
awhile ago. If the price-support pro- 
gram were extended to livestock, or if hog 
and cattle producers were guaranteed a 
certain percentage of parity, as the 
amendment would do, without any pro- 
duction controls being provided, we 
would soon have pork and pork products 
and beef and beef products running out 
of our eyes, ears, mouths, and noses. 

Mr. CARLSON. I wondered if the 
chairman of the committee, or the com- 
mittee itself, had given any thought to 
paying a bonus for marketing light- 
weight livestock—100-pound or 200- 
pound hogs. I think that would be one 
way to raise the poundage of livestock. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It is my understand- 
ing that sometime during the considera- 
tion of this bill an amendment to that 
effect will be proposed. The committee 
considered such an amendment but 
found that it would involve many ad- 
ministrative problems, and hearings 
would be required to work them out. 
However, I understand the junior Sena- 
tor from Minnesota will again propose 
such an amendment. 

Mr. CARLSON. Am I correct in un- 
derstanding that the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Oklahoma is not the 
only amendment which we shall have 
which will deal with livestock? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. CARLSON. I thank the chair- 
man. 

Mr. ELLENDER. In fact, several such 
amendments already have been pro- 
posed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum; and I ask unan- 
imous consent that the time for the 
quorum call not be charged to either 
side. . 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Oklahoma repeat 
his request? 

Mr. KERR. I ask unanimous consent 
that the time for the quorum call not be 
charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. : 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr, AIKEN. Was there any decision 
on my request for the yeas and nays? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
was no decision. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oklahoma has 50 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. KERR. I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hun- 
PHREY]. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have spoken to the Senator from Okla- 
homa with reference to the amendment, 
which I support, but I have also sug- 
gested to him that the scope of the lan- 
guage in his amendment, which would 
provide the means to the Secretary of 
Agriculture to support hogs and cattle, 
is rather limited. I have long believed 
we ought to provide to the Secretary of 
Agriculture authority to make incentive 
payments to producers who market cat- 
tle and hogs at lighter-than-normal 
weights. 

The amendment I am about to offer 
will be offered as an amendment to the 
amendment of the Senator from Okla- 
homa. This amendment has been dis- 
cussed in the committee. As I recall, 
the vote in the committee was either 
9 to 6 or 8 to 7 in opposition. I shall 
have to check the record to make sure, 
but it was a close vote. 

As we study the so-called surplus mar- 
ket of hogs, we find that the problem is 
in the total poundage, and not just in 
the total numbers. 

The purpose my amendment would 
fulfill would be to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to utilize a payment 
system to farmers to market hogs when 
the hogs were of a lightweight char- 
acter. That makes for a more market- 
able animal, because the consumer will 
get a better piece of pork from a light- 
weight hog, just as the consumer will 
receive a better piece of beef from a well- 
fed lightweight beef. 

I also believe the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture ought to have a variety of means 
or tools with which to work. The Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma has offered an 
amendment which provides that the 
Secretary may use loans or purchases 
for bringing hog prices up to 75 percent 
of parity, or to the equivalent of the 
parity of corn, as I understand. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
Oklahoma if that is correct. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator is correct; 
whichever is the higher. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Whichever is the 
higher. 

The Senator from Minnesota would 
not disturb that parity ratio by his 
amendment, but would only provide to 
the Secretary other means of being able 
to arrive at that parity ratio for the 
market price of hogs. 

I shall not go into considerable detail, 
but I wish only to point out that in the 
great State of Iowa, of all the public 
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opinion polls that have been taken, there 
is one that reveals an overwhelming ma- 
jority of sentiment, and that is in favor 
of incentive payments on hogs. In other 
hog-producing States in the Union, when 
the question has been asked as to what 
kind of price-support program the farm- 
ers would like to have for hogs, they 
have indicated they all want incentive 
payments, or an incentive premium-pay- 
ment program such as that suggested by 
the Senator from Oklahoma. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. KERR. I yield the Senator from 
Minnesota an additional 5 minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should like to of- 
fer as an amendment to the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Oklahoma 
the following language: 

(a) In order to encourage the marketing 
of cattle and hogs at lighter than normal 
weights, the Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized and directed, in accordance with 
such regulations as he may prescribe, to 
make incentive payments to producers who 
market cattle and hogs at lighter than nor- 
mal weights. 

(b) Such payments shall be made from 
funds appropriated by section 32 of Public 
Law 320, 74th Congress, as amended, and 
shall be in such amounts as may be deter- 
mined by the Secretary to be necessary to 
carry out the purpose of this section. 


I am convinced that this is a self- 
regulating device, because, under the 
limitations imposed in the amendment 
of the Senator from Oklahoma the in- 
centive payments which would be utilized 
would be at a very basic minimum. In 
other words, as the price structure of 
hogs at the cash market value goes up 
the amount of incentive payments goes 
down. 

Since the price-support level to which 
we are directing our attention is very 
modest, namely, 75 percent of parity, or 
the equivalent of the corn parity, which- 
ever is the highest—in this instance it 
would be at a maximum of 81 percent 
of parity—there would not be a very 
large outlay for premium payments. 

I wish to say to my colleagues I have 
figured this matter out on another pro- 
posal, which I have discussed from time 
to time, and I find that if we desired to 
remove all the surplus poundage of pork 
in the market at the present time, in 
order to get hog prices at 90 percent of 
parity, it could actually be done, under 
my proposal, for $198 million. That is 
the estimate. 

I wish to point out that the amount 
we are going to spend on purchases will 
be at least that amount, or substantially 
larger, without getting the same results. 
There are times when purchases could 
effectively be made, and the Government 
could step into the market when sur- 
pluses are going into the market. 

The real trouble with the present pur- 
chase program is that it was delayed too 
long, and was entered into with timidity 
and a faltering spirit, and with no deter- 
mination to make it work. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in my 
remarks an editorial from the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch of October 26, 1955, en- 
titled “Costly Futility in Pork.” 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


COSTLY FUTILITY IN PORKE 


Secretary of Agriculture Benson is going 
to spend $85 million over the next 10 months 
to buy pork, and the chances are that these 
purchases will have only the slightest effect, 
if any, on the price of hogs. 

Why? Because Mr. Benson is using a 
thimble to catch a record-breaking rain. 
From the feedlots of the Corn Belt this fall 
the greatest volume of hogs in history is 
moving to the packinghouses. The pork 
Mr. Benson will buy over 10 months repre- 
sents less than one-fifth of 1 month's hog 
slaughter. It will account for less than 1% 
percent of this year’s expected pork produc- 
tion. 

By skillful timing, Mr. Benson might be 
able to prevent the market from going too 
far below its present level. But even that is 
problematical, and he does not pretend to 
hope that he can markedly improve hog 
prices. For the expenditure of $85 million 
of the taxpayers’ money, very little is likely 
to be done to improve farm income. 

Should Mr. Benson, then, be buying a lot 
more pork that he intends to buy, so as to 
affect the market more positively? We do 
not think so. If he bought much more, he 
would be unable to dispose of it through 
school lunches and relief. The surplus 
would have to be stored, and then pork 
would be on the same merry-go-round as 
butter and wheat, the surplus creating new 
problems of its own. 

Mr. Benson is perfectly right in offering 
to buy only what can be consumed through 
the noncommercial channels open to him. 
But since that amount is a drop in the 
bucket, his purchase program, while politi- 
cally necessary and socially justified, is likely 
to turn out, with respect to farm aid, to be 
an $85 million exercise in futility. 

It does not follow that the Government 
should be doing nothing at all. When pork 
is in surplus, buying it for consumption by 
schoolchildren and the needy makes sense. 
When hog prices drop to their present level 
of 65 percent of parity, the Government can- 
not escape a responsibility to act. But it 
ought to act effectively. 

Can anybody any longer doubt that we 
need a trial run of the production payment 
plan on hogs? Under this plan, a direct 
subsidy would be paid to hog producers to 
cover the difference between market prices 
and an agreed standard. At the present 
market, a subsidy of 5 cents a pound would 
bring the producer's return to 90 percent of 
parity, and 3 cents a pound would bring it 
to 80 percent of parity. At 3 cents a pound, 
Mr. Benson’s $85 million would pay the sub- 
sidy on some 14 million hogs, or about one- 
third of the number that went to market in 
the first 9 months of this year. 

It is impossible to know whether a subsidy 
of that amount would be sufficient to sustain 
a desirable level of farm income from hogs, 
Only a trial run can yield such knowledge. 
But as between spending $85 million on hog 
purchases that can have but a negligible 
effect on farm income, and spending $85 
million on direct payments that go right 
into the farmer’s pocket, surely the latter 
offers the taxpayer far more for his money. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, this 
particular editorial points out the limita- 
tions of the purchase program as pres- 
ently administered. I say that if a pur- 
chase program is to be authorized and, 
if need be, if a loan program is to be 
authorized, but, above all, if there is to be 
a premium incentive program for light- 
weight hogs and cattle, then we can do 
something about it; we can do some- 
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thing about bringing the prices of these 
hogs and cattle to reasonable figures. 
There is no area of agriculture that 
needs more help than this one. 

I think the amendment will be self- 
regulating, because as prices rise, the 
premium payments will go down; and 
the full extent of the premium payments 
is limited by the ceiling which the Kerr 
amendment places—a ceiling of 75 per- 
cent of parity, or the parity for corn, 
whichever is higher. So we cannot be 
involved in any great expenditures, and 
we shall have the means of obtaining 
what we want. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BarRKLeEY in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota yield to the Senator 
from Kansas? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. Do I correctly un- 
derstand that the Senator from Minne- 
sota is offering his amendment to the 
amendment of the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Kerr]? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; and I am do- 
ing it right now. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield 
further to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. As I understand the 
Kerr amendment, it provides for 81 per- 
cent of parity, based on the present corn 
parity, for livestock. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. CARLSON. Of course, everyone 
in the livestock-producing areas knows 
that livestock prices are, and have been, 
disastrously low. We want a program 
which will limit production. As I un- 
derstand the amendment of the Senator 
from Minnesota, it will provide for 
earlier marketing of livestock. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 
By the way, let me say that later I shall 
have, for discussion, a much more de- 


‘tailed amendment, if this one does not 


succeed. 

But this particular amendment has 
within it a self-regulating mechanism. 
In other words, as the market prices of 
hogs and cattle go up, the lower will be 
the amount of the premium. 

Mr. CARLSON. If that amendment 
were offered as an amendment to the 
amendment of the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Kerr], would that vitiate or 
violate the 81 percent of parity pay- 
ments? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No. My amend- 
ment would place a limitation on the 
amount of incentive payments; it would 
limit them to 81 percent of parity. When 
we arrived at that point, we would not 
use any more incentive payments as a 
means of price supports. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Minnesota has 
expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
understand that under my amendment, 
I have additional time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota cannot offer his 
amendment at this time; under the prac- 
tice which has been followed, when there 
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is a limitation on the debate on a pend- 
ing amendment, other amendments to it 
cannot be offered until the time on the 
original amendment has either been ex- 
hausted or relinquished. In other words, 
two limitations on debate cannot be in 
effect at the same time. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I yield an 
additional 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the Presiding Officer 
whether it is possible, if the Senator 
from Oklahoma is willing to accept my 
amendment to his proposal, that that be 
done? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered on the 
question of agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Oklahoma. There- 
fore, the Senator from Oklahoma cannot 
modify his amendment at this time, ex- 
cept by unanimous consent. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wonder whether the Senator from Okla- 
homa will be willing to request unani- 
mous consent for that purpose. 

Mr. KERR. Yes, Mr. President; I ask 
unanimous consent that I may modify 
my amendment by accepting the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Minnesota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, I should 
like to have the senior Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] in the Chamber 
before such a modification is made. For 
that purpose, I now suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts has not 
been recognized for that purpose. When 
there is a limitation on debate, a Sen- 
ator cannot suggest the absence of a 
quorum unless he is yielded time for that 
purpose. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Then, Mr. 
President, I object, although I had not 
necessarily intended to object. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from Minnesota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota is recognized for 
5 minutes, if he wishes to proceed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I shall offer my amendment at a 
later time. I thought we might save 
time by including it as a part of the 
amendment of the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Kerr], because my amend- 
ment is germane to his amendment, and 
seems to fit in very nicely with it. 

If the problem is to make it possible 
to have a quorum call at this time, I 
shall be glad to request unanimous con- 
sent that whatever time is available to 
me to be used for the purpose of having 
a quorum call at this time. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
if we can have a quorum call at this 
time, I shall withdraw my objection. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be a 
quorum call at this time, without having 
the time required for it charged to the 
time available to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
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from Oklahoma? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the call of the roll be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I renew 
my unanimous-consent request that the 
amendment of the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] may become a 
part of the pending amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object—and I shall 
object—I wish to make it clear why I 
object to this request. In every group 
of organized cattlemen I know anything 
about in the United States, from the na- 
tional organization down through every 
State organization about which I know 
anything—and I do not know about all 
of them, but certainly including my 
State organization, which has gone on 
record very strongly on this question— 
there has been apprehension, during the 
pendency of this bill, that an effort would 
be made to provide price supports on 
livestock. 

Only last week a committee from the 
livestock association of my State, not- 
withstanding the fact that they knew 
that my colleague [Mr. SMATHERS] and 
I were greatly disinclined to support any 
such amendment as the pending amend- 
ment, came all the way to Washington 
again to urge very strong opposition to 
such a measure as this. 

I very much desire the opportunity to 
vote upon this proposal. If it should 
be defeated, as I think it should be, by 
a large and substantial vote, we would 
bring back some degree of confidence 
to the livestock producers, at least in 
my own State, and in many other States 
from which I have heard indirectly, that 
they are not in danger of being included 
in a price-support structure. ‘ 

To complete my comment, I noted that 
even in the area of the country where 
I attended hearings last year, and where 
there was very strong advocacy of high 
price supports from many groups of pro- 
ducers in agriculture, exactly the oppo- 
site was true with reference to the live- 
stock growers. 

In the hearings in Minnesota, Iowa, 
and the two Dakotas, we were given ex- 
pressions not only from livestock pro- 
ducers in those States, but also from the 
surrounding States of Montana, Nebras- 
ka, Wyoming, and perhaps other States 
which I do not now recall, to the effect 
that under no circumstances did they 
wish to bring upon themselves the con- 
trol and the regimentation which would 
necessarily go with price support. I 
think those people are entitled to have 
a clear, definite expression upon an 
amendment of this kind, and to know 
what the thinking of the Senate is in 
this field. 

Because of that feeling, I object. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, before the 
Senator from Florida objects, will he 
permit me to say a word to him? 
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Mr. HOLLAND. I shall be very happy 
to yield to the Senator. I thought he 
had yielded to me. 

Mr, KERR. I did not yield for the 
remainder of the day. I should like to 
say something in response to the Sena- 
tor’s remarks. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Ishall be very happy 
to listen to the Senator. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Flor- 
ida is perfectly aware of the fact that 
upon the exhaustion of the time upon 
my amendment, the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] proposes to offer 
his amendment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Certainly. I have 
already voted on that amendment in 
committee, and I am prepared to vote 
on it here. I think the livestock pro- 
ducers are entitled to a clear-cut issue 
as to whether or not a general price- 
support structure for livestock is being 
seriously considered by the Senate. 

Mr. KERR. I am interested in the 
same thing. The only effect of action 
upon the unanimous- consent request 
would be to provide an alternative meth- 
od of supporting the prices. The Sena- 
tor from Florida is perfectly aware that 
if the Senator from Minnesota and I 
cannot obtain a vote on his amendment 
at this time by unanimous consent, we 
can certainly do so later. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. I shall be very happy to 
vote upon that amendment at the proper 
time. However, I think there is validity 
to the point which I have just made, that 
the Senate is entitled to have an oppor- 
tunity to express itself squarely on the 
question of an outright program of gen- 
eral price supports for livestock. I think 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Oklahoma offers such an opportunity, 
and I wish to vote on that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the yeas and nays upon my amendment 
be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr]. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, has 
all time expired? 

Mr. KERR. I yielded 5 minutes to 
the Senator a while ago. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Earlier in the day, 
in connection with the Hickenlooper 
amendment, there were modifications. 
All sorts of changes were made, even 
though the yeas and nays had been or- 
dered on the amendment itself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair reminds the Senator that the yeas 
and nays had not been ordered on the 
Hickenlooper amendment. Otherwise 
such modifications could not have been 
made, except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I understood that 
the years and nays had been ordered on 
the Daniel amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays were ordered on the 
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Daniel amendment, but not on the Hick- 
enlooper amendment, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It was the Daniel 

“amendment which was modified; and 
the yeas and nays had been ordered on 
it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It was 
the Hickenlooper amendment which was 
modified, and not the Daniel amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. My question is 
this: Once time is exhausted on the Kerr 
amendment, will it be possible for the 
Senator from Minnesota to offer his 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; the 
Senator may offer it at that time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Even though the 
yeas and nays have been ordered on the 
Kerr amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. If the Senator 
from Oklahoma will relinquish his time, 
I shall be happy to offer it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, let 
me say, in response to the statement of 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], 
that I wish to offer an amendment call- 
ing for 85-percent price support. I 
should be delighted to have an oppor- 
tunity to vote upon that amendment at 
the appropriate time. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I am 
perfectly happy to have every Senator 
offer any amendment he desires to offer, 
and I shall be glad to listen courteously. 
However, I think I am entitled to vote 
upon an amendment which squarely pre- 
sents the issue on a subject which has 
been of great concern to my people and 
to other people similarly situated in sev- 
eral other States. That will not be the 
case if the pending amendment is en- 
cumbered with modifications. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will say for the benefit of Sena- 
tors that any Senator who obtains rec- 
ognition from the Chair may offer an 
amendment to the pending amendment. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Amend- 
ments cannot be considered concurrent- 
ly, but each can be considered in turn. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr, President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I have an amend- 
ment which I propose to offer, which 
would provide an incentive for the early 
marketing of hogs, and also, possibly, an 
incentive for the early marketing of 
beef. Would my amendment be ger- 
mane as a substitute for the amendment 
of the Senator from Minnesota? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair cannot pass on that question until 
the amendment is offered. A perfecting 
amendment or a substitute may be of- 
fered, but the Chair cannot pass upon 
any such amendment until it is offered. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I am 
prepared to relinquish the remaining 
time on our side. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Time is avail- 
able for the opposition, is it not? 
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Mr. ELLENDER. How much time 
does the Senator desire? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Five minutes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I understand, 
the Senator is opposed to the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I am opposed 
to the amendment, 

Mr. ELLENDER, I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I should like to have the attention of the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr] to 
see whether I correctly understand his 
amendment. 

As I understand, the Senator from 
Oklahoma proposes to support hog and 
cattle prices at a certain percentage of 
parity, or at a related percentage of the 
parity price of corn, whichever is higher. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. KERR. The effect of the amend- 
ment would be to support the prices of 
hogs and cattle at not less than 75 per- 
cent of parity, but in the event the price 
of corn was being supported at a higher 
percentage of parity, that would become 
the level at which the prices of hogs and 
cattle would be supported. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. If corn were 
supported at 81 percent, the prices of 
hogs and cattle would be supported at 81 
percent. 

Mr. KERR. That is correct. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. What the 
amendment of the Senator from Okla- 
homa would bring about would be this: 
With corn supported at 81 percent of 
parity, and with hogs supported at $17 
a hundredweight, with no control at the 
production point, hogs would be running 
out of the third story of the barn. They 
would be live hogs, too, and there would 
be no place to put them all. 

What the amendment of the Senator 
from Oklahoma would do would be to fix 
a ceiling price on hogs, and hogs would 
never break through that ceiling price, 
because there would be so many hogs 
produced that the law of supply and de- 
mand could not operate, and the Gov- 
ernment would be looking for places to 
put the hogs. A price of $17 a hundred 
on hogs, while not as high as the price on 
hogs should be, nevertheless is a profita- 
ble figure, and the farmer, instead of 
raising a modest number of hogs, would 
double or triple the number he would 
raise. 

Believe me, Mr. President, that can be 
done in 10 months’ time. There are big 
farms in this country which can turn 
them out faster than phonograph needles 
can be turned out. If we put a support 
price on hogs without an adequate or 
satisfactory method of controlling pro- 
duction at the bottom, that is what will 
happen. I want the farmer to get $20 
or $21 or $22. I do not want to put a lid 
on what he is to get. 

All of us are interested in good prices 
for agriculture and livestock. However, 
what is now proposed is not the way to 
reach that objective. This is the way to 
wreck an adequate price for hogs. It is 
the way to wreck an adequate price for 
cattle. With a reasonably small but 
profitable price, the farmers will increase 
their production so that the per dollar 
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profit on each one will eventually add up 
to a substantial amount. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield 5 additional 
minutes to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I have stated 
the great difficulty that could be encoun- 
tered if the present proposal were adopt- 
ed. Furthermore, pork is not a readily 
storable product, except for about 6 
months. With great numbers of hogs 
produced at a modestly profitable price, 
the farmer surely will be in a straitjacket 
so far as a better price at any time in the 
future is concerned. 

I said a moment ago that all of us are 
interested in reasonable prices for agri- 
cultural products. All of us are inter- 
ested in profitable prices for those en- 
gaged in agriculture, in order to keep 
them prosperous, 

‘There are many people who urge a sup- 
port on farm products. However, unless 
there is a formula for a reasonable con- 
trol at the point of production, so that 
the supply and demand can be kept more 
in balance, all we would do would be to 
produce unmanageable surpluses, and 
put an absolute ceiling above which the 
farmer’s price could not break. 

For that reason I am opposed, not only 
to the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma, but to all amend- 
ments which propose support on a cost- 
plus basis—although the amendments 
do not so state—or on a basis on which 
there would be a small profit. That is 
why I opposed amendments which would 
leave uncontrolled and unlimited the 
production end of the livestock business, 

I thank the Senator from Louisiana. 

SEVERAL SENATORS, Vote! Vote! 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I re- 
linquish the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
for debate has been relinquished. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Kerr] on which the yeas and nays 
have been ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota will state it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Am I correct in 
understanding that the question before 
the Senate is the Kerr amendment, with- 
out any modification? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
the way it is at the present time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is possible for 
the Senator from Minnesota to offer his 
amendment as a modification of the 
Kerr amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the Kerr 
amendment is now open to further 
amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I therefore offer 
my amendment, which I send to the 
desk, as an amendment to the Kerr 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sec- 
retary will state the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Minnesota, 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end of 
the amendment offered by Mr. Kerr it 
is proposed to insert. the following: 

LIGHTWEIGHT CATTLE AND HOGS 

Sec. 106. (a) In order to encourage the 
marketing of cattle and hogs at lighter than 
normal weights, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is authorized and directed, in accord- 
ance with such regulations as he may pre- 
scribe, to make incentive payments to pro- 
ducers who market cattle and hogs at lighter 
than normal weights. 

(b) Such payments shall be made from 
funds appropriated by section 32 of Public 
Law 320, 74th Congress (49 Stat. 774; 7 U. S. C. 
612c), as amended, and shall be in such 
amounts as may be determined by the Sec- 
retary to be necessary to carry out the pur- 
pose of this section. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
heard the remarks of the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. HicKENLOoPER] with respect 
to the alleged stimulation of production 
which supposedly would be the result of 
the Kerr amendment and the amend- 
ment offered by the junior Senator from 
Minnesota. 

The fact is that a premium-payment 
provision for lightweight hogs and light- 
weight cattle is itself a self-regulating 
program. As the market price of hogs 
or cattle goes up, the amount of the pre- 
mium payment goes down. Under the 
Kerr amendment, when the market price 
reaches 81 percent of parity, which is 
the maximum which that amendment 
allows, there are no more premium pay- 
ments. 

My amendment permits the Secretary 
of Agriculture to draw up whatever 
regulations he may deem advisable to 
make a premium-payment-incentive sys- 
tem work. 

Furthermore, if there is any one thing 
the farmers agree on with respect to hog 
and cattle production, and a way and 
means of getting a fair price, it is 
through a premium-payment program. 

I am rather surprised to hear the Sen- 
ator from Iowa discuss the program as 
he does, because the Senator from Iowa 
knows that there is overwhelming public 
support in his State, as well as in the 
border States, for premium- payment 
programs. More than 70 percent of the 
hog producers are in favor of it. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Is it not true that 
every time a hog weighing 200 pounds 
or 220 pounds is sold it means that that 
hog is taken off the market and, there- 
fore, that much less meat is produced? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. ‘That is correct. 
What we are interested in is poundage. 
There are now about 800 million pounds 
of excess pork. To remove that pound- 
age is the all-important thing. 

I should like to point out that under 
the purchase program it would cost 
about $400 million to remove 800 million 
pounds of pork. Under direct supports, 
it might cost as much as a billion dol- 
lars. Under the incentive-premium- 
payment program, to reduce pork going 
onto the market by 800 million pounds, 
under the proposal which I offer, with 
even up to 90 percent of parity, the total 
cost would be $198 million. 
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Furthermore, the estimates are that 
under my incentive-premium-payment 
program, for the second and third years 
the maximum cost would not be over 
$98 million. 

It seems to me it is about time that 
Congress took cognizance of the tre- 
mendous losses to our livestock and hog 
producers. We have insisted that the 
Secretary go into a purchase program. 
The simple truth is that the purchase 
program alone is not producing the re- 
sults which are desired. The Govern- 
ment is going to spend millions and mil- 
lions of dollars in the purchase of proc- 
essed products. The trouble is that will 
benefit the processors rather than the 
producers. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; I am glad to 
yield. 

Mr. KERR. Is the Senator from 
Minnesota aware of the fact that only 
last week the Secretary of Agriculture 
bought 10,237,000 pounds of pork and 
pork gravy at 68% cents a pound? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; I think Iam 
aware of it. 

Mr. KERR. How many pounds of 
gravy does the Senator think the packer 
could make out of a pound of lard? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I do not know, but 
there seems to be more gravy in the 
hog-purchase program than there is 
pork. 

Mr. KERR. And more than there are 
benefits to the producer. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Definitely. I 
placed in the Recorp figures showing the 
purchases by the Department of Agri- 
culture, and indicating that each time 
they contracted for the purchase of ex- 
cess pork products, the contract price 
for the processed hogs went up and the 
price the farmer received went down. 
In other words, the gap continued to 
widen. What the Senator from Okla- 
homa wants and what I want is a pro- 
gram which will permit the benefit to 
go to the produce rather than to the 
processor. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. HicKENLOOPER] stated that a pro- 
gram for support of the price of hogs 
and cattle would wreck the business of 
hog and cattle producers, as I under- 
stood him. Is that the way the Senator 
from Minnesota understood him? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is the way I 
understood him. 

Mr. KERR. What does the Senator 
from Minnesota think has happened to 
the business of the producer of hogs and 
cattle under a program without any sup- 
ports? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It appears to me 
that if there is any one group of pro- 
ducers in this country who have a just 
right to be complaining and to be crit- 
ical of the present agricultural situa- 
tion, it is the hog and livestock pro- 
ducers. 

Mr. KERR. I believe the Senator from 
Minnesota made the statement that if 
the Secretary adopted this one alterna- 
tive it would cost less than $200 million 
to bring the price of the hogs and cattle 
up to the parity level authorized. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. It would cost less 
than $200 million to bring the price of 
hogs up to 90 percent of parity, I may 
say. The Senator’s amendment, which 
I was privileged to modify with my pro- 
posal, asks for only 81 percent of parity. 

Mr. KERR. Is the Senator aware 
that the Secretary of Agriculture has 
already spent many million dollars in 
the past few months in the purchase 
of hogs and that hogs are selling in 
the market for less than they were sell- 
ing when the Secretary started his pro- 
gram? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. It appears to 
me that the Congress has an obligation 
to afford the Secretary of Agriculture 
every possible effective means of bring- 
ing about a better market price for the 
livestock, cattle, and hogs. The Secre- 
tary presently can say, “Well, all I can 
do is purchase.” I want to say to the 
Secretary, We want you to have not 
only the right to purchase, but the right 
to make loans and the right to make 
incentive premium payments for mar- 
keting lightweight cattle and hogs.” 

Furthermore, a lightweight hog, for 
example, is a much more marketable 
hog. It has much better consumer ac- 
ceptance, 

Moreover, it encourages a finer quality 
of production. 

I think the responsibility rests upon 
the Congress to give some sense of di- 
rection to the Secretary in this very im- 
portant field. 

Mr. KERR. Does the Senator feel 
that if Congress is going to permit the 
Secretary of Agriculture to carry out 
the program to support the prices of 
agricultural products he should be di- 
rected to do it in a way which will re- 
sult in a benefit to the producer and not 
to the processor? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Indeed, yes. 

In section 303 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, which is still on 
the statute books, still in full force and 
effect, supposedly, the Secretary is 
authorized and directed to make pay- 
ments to producers of corn, wheat, cot- 
ton, rice, and tobacco on the normal 
production of such commodities in 
amounts, together with the proceeds, 
which will make a fair return to the 
producer. 

There is already in the law a parity- 
payment section which recognizes the 
goal of equality. What we are asking 
for in this particular amendment is the 
privilege of making parity payments for 
a high-grade type of beef cattle and 
pork products. We are saying that the 
Secretary should have authority to make 
premium payments for cattle and for 
hogs when they are lightweight or a 
weight lighter than the normal weight. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I wish to compli- 
ment the Senator from Minnesota and 
the senior Senator from Oklahoma on 
this fine amendment. 

May I ask the distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota, who has always tried 
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to help the small farmer, what relation- 
ship the production of livestock bears 
to the overall farm income of the Nation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is a majority 
relationship, but I have forgotten the 
exact percentage. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. My information is, and 
I think it is correct, that 80 percent of 
the income received by farmers for prod- 
ucts of the soil comes from the proceeds 
of the sale of livestock. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I understand that 
is the figure. I could not remember for 
the moment the exact figure, so all I 
said was that it constitutes the majority 
of the agricultural income. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Minnesota yield 
further? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I agree that the 
figure mentioned is approximately the 
one I have always heard. Is it not also 
true that the cost of production of live- 
stock, which, as my senior colleague has 
said, comprises 80 percent of the farm 
income, is pretty largely fixed by apply- 
ing a high-level support for corn? We 
have placed a high-level support on 
small grains and for all the things the 
livestock producer must use in order to 
earn this 80 percent of the agricultural 
income, and it is fixed by law? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 
The senior Senator from Oklahoma in 
his amendment recognizes the support 
level now established in the bill and says 
that there is an obligation to get live- 
stock and hog prices up to at least 75 
percent of parity. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Is it not also true 
that even though 80 percent of the farm 
income is based on livestock, this bill 
does not do one thing for the livestock 
raiser, and that, instead, it rather tends 
to penalize the livestock raiser still fur- 
ther 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is the hope that 
in balancing off feed grain prices it may 
act as a discouragement to excess pro- 
duction in the field of hogs and cattle. 
Let us face up to the fact that the sick- 
est part of agriculture today, in terms 
of its economic structure, is the livestock 
and cattle and hog segment. What we 
are offering is a means and method to 
the Department of Agriculture to give 
some sensible assistance to the most im- 
portant segment of our whole agricul- 
tural economy. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Is it not also true 
that in this very bill we are providing 
for a set-aside of acreage and paying 
farmers to retire such acreage, which can 
be used as pasture land? It is about a 
3-year cycle from row crops to good pas- 
ture. So, instead of helping the live- 
stock farmer, we are building up a pos- 
sible source of new production of live- 
stock by paying the row-crop farmer, 
who also receives considerable benefit, to 
go into further competition and increase 
the number of livestock by new pastures 
which this bill will help to create. Yet, 
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not $1 of help is given the livestock 
farmer. He is brushed aside when he 
asks to come into the soil bank. We say 
to him, “We mean only cultivated land. 
We cannot consider ranch land and 
grassland as being eligible for this an- 
nual payment.” 

So, step by step the livestock raiser is 
being ignored and prevented from receiv- 
ing any degree of Federal relief. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Oklahoma proposes a 75 percent of parity 
purchasing program so that all the relief 
will not go to Armour, Wilson, and Swift, 
and he tries to get it down to the level 
of the farmers, but the proposition is op- 
posed by Senators from livestock-pro- 
ducing States who think that somewhere 
around $17 is too high a price. The 
Government has engaged in a purchasing 
program, and the packers seem to be 
able to charge 65 or 68 cents for the proc- 
essed material, but the $17 on live cattle 
is too high a price support. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma. P 

I think it is important to note that 
the request of the senior Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr] in the first part of 
his amendment is most modest. It is ex- 
ceedingly modest. It is for 75 percent of 
parity. Of course, that would seem like 
heaven to the hog farmer, who now gets 
55 or 60 percent of parity. 

I think it ought to be made crystal 
clear that the Senator from Oklahoma in 
his amendment is not advocating that 
the Government buy up every hog. 
What the Senator from Oklahoma is 
saying is that someone in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture ought to use his head 
occasionally, to such a degree that the 
Department would come forth with a 
program which would make prices of 
cattle and hogs at least 75 percent of 
parity. 

The junior Senator from Minnesota 
comes along and says that in order to 
make certain that there is some sense 
and direction to the ideas the Depart- 
ment may use, one idea we would like to 
present is the matter of premium pay- 
ments for lightweight hogs and cattle. 
The premium payment program is well 
understood in the Department and well 
understood in the cattle and hog busi- 
ness. It is a program which has over- 
whelming support throughout the coun- 
try 


Furthermore, if there has ever been a 
migration of Senators and Representa- 
tives to the White House, it has been on 
the hog problem. Every day I have 
picked up the newspapers for the last few 
days I have observed that delegations 
from Iowa, Illinois, or somewhere else 
have been going to the White House, hop- 
ing they would get a chance to talk about 
the price of hogs. But they have come 
back with nothing in hand. Each time, 
however, the delegations have returned 
from the White House, they have un- 
loosed a blistering attack upon the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and they even 
got so courageous as to mention the name 
“White House” a couple of times. 

What we are really trying to do is to 
say to the Secretary, “We have a prob- 
lem, Mr, Secretary. We do not want to 
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restrain or restrict you only to pur- 
chases. We want you to have the privi- 
lege of using loans, purchases, and pre- 
mium payments as incentives for the 
marketing of lightweight cattle and 
hogs.” 

Every Member of the Senate knows 
that one of the determined efforts of the 
livestock industry is to get the farmers 
to market lightweight hogs and cattle. 
What we are saying temporarily to the 
Secretary is: Here is an incentive sys- 
tem which you can offer to the farmers to 
reduce the poundage. You do not have 
to go around killing off little pigs or lit- 
tle calves. Let them be fed, so that they 
will become well fed, fine, finished prod- 
ucts, at a weight, for example, on a hog 
of 100 or 200 pounds marketed.” 

When that has taken place, there will 
be a better product on the market. The 
poundage will have been reduced. The 
total available supply will be reduced as 
the poundage is reduced. The price 
will come up the normal market place, 
thereby reducing the amount of the pre- 
mium payments. It is a built-in, self- 
regulatory device. It makes good sense. 
In fact, it makes mighty good sense to 
anyone who studies the problem. It has 
made good sense to the farmers of Iowa, 
so far as I have been able to find out, and 
also to the farmers of Minnesota. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY, I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Is the purpose of 
the Senator’s amendment to reduce the 
hog surplus, and thereby raise the price 
in the market place, and then, also, to 
stop at a given time in the market place? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. CAPEHART. How many hogs 
would be bought under this plan? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. They would not be 
bought. 

Mr. CAPEHART. For how long would 
the plan be continued? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Under the plan, 
the hogs would not be bought at all—that 
is, under the Humphrey plan. The 
farmer would be permitted to market 
his own hogs wherever he has been mar- 
keting them. If the Secretary estab- 
lishes a regulation that he wants 200- 
pound hogs, and the cash price in the 
market place is below 75 percent of parity 
or 81 percent of parity, the Secretary may 
offer $1 or $2 per hundredweight in order 
to get the farmer to market his light- 
weight hogs. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The limitation is to 
be effective so long as hogs are below 75 
percent of parity. Is that correct? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Whenever the price 
is above that figure, the Secretary would 
not buy hogs? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Under the amend- 
ment, it would be 81 percent, because of 
the price support level on corn. There 
is a direct relationship between the price 
of hogs and the price of corn. 

Mr. CAPEHART. In other words, 
when the parity price of hogs is 81 per- 
cent, the Secretary would no longer have 
to buy any hogs. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. He would not. 
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Mr. CAPEHART. Hog raising would 
then be on the free market. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. CAPEHART. What is sought to 
be done is simply to try to reduce the 
surplus of hogs. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The poundage. 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is surplus. 
Farmers would be paid for selling their 
hogs at 200 pounds instead of 220 pounds, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Secretary would 
be paying for 20 pounds. How much 
does the Senator estimate it would cost 
to accomplish what he is seeking to do? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The farmer would 
be paid not to market his hogs at 220 
pounds. 

Mr. CAPEHART. How much does the 
Senator estimate the program would 
cost in dollars? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The estimate will 
drop, because the Senate rejected the 90 
percent support provision; but even un- 
der the present situation, the total 
amount, if we had 90 percent of parity, 
would have been $198 million a year. 
With the elimination of 90 percent of 
parity the amount will be reduced sub- 
stantially. 

For the succeeding year, if the pro- 
gram works as it is expected it will 
work—because as the weight of the hogs 
coming into the market place is reduced, 
the amount of the premium payments 
will be reduced—it was estimated there 
would be a cost to the Treasury of about 
$198 million next year. But that was at 
90 percent of parity. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Would it be possible 
to eliminate the present purchasing 
program? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is my idea. 
It would be desirable to do so. I think 
purchases are all right if they are made 
soon enough. 

Mr. CAPEHART. How would the pro- 
gram work in the case of cattle? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It would be the 
same system. 

Mr. CAPEHART. What would be the 
weight of the cattle to be marketed? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The weights would 
have to be determined by the Secretary. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Would there be one 
weight for cows, one for bulls, one for 
steers, one for heifers, one for commer- 
cials, one for utilities, and one for 
primes? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That would have to 
be determined by the Secretary, whose 
expert guidance would determine the 
desirable weights. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I can see how the 
program might work in the case of hogs, 
but I do not quite understand how it 
will work with respect to cattle, because 
a cow weighing only 800 pounds may 
need to be marketed. Another one may 
be larger, but the farmer might want to 
market her, after milking her for a 
number of years. I do not see how the 
proposal would be practical at all in the 
case of cattle—that is, with any degree 
of equity to the farmers themselves. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. My amendment 
would provide that the program could 
apply to cattle or to hogs. Personally, 
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my amendment in the committee related 
primarily to hogs. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Furthermore, will 
not the farmer with the good cattle, or 
cattle which I think would come within 
this category, get hurt? He will get hurt 
on the commercial and utility grades. 
I think it might be possible to work out 
a premium for commercial and utility 
grades of cattle, or on culled cows, so 
that the farmer would not get hurt on 
those grades. I do not see how such a 
program would work on cattle, although 
I can see how it might well work on 
hogs. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I do not profess 
to be an expert on this subject at all. I 
have had persons come to me and talk 
primarily about hogs. I felt that a pro- 
gram which was designed for hogs would 
be workable and practical, as the Sena- 
tor from Indiana feels. I felt, however, 
that the Secretary ought to have the 
option or the right, so to speak, to design 
the program, if he could. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I would be inclined 
to vote for the hog program, and I 
might vote for the cattle program if it 
were withdrawn, examined over the 
weekend, and proposed separately on 
Monday. I might favor a program with 
respect to cattle if I could be shown how 
it would be practical or possible to oper- 
ate it on cattle. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. If it was not prac- 
tical, the Secretary would not have to 
adopt it. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I think he would. 
I think if Congress passed a law relating 
to cattle marketing, the Secretary would 
have to do something about it. 

I think the two provisions ought to 
be separated. For the life of me, I do 
not see how such a program will work 
in the case of cattle. Why not separate 
the hog provision from the cattle pro- 
vision, submit the amendment as it re- 
lates to hogs, and then come back on 
Monday to see if there is a practical 
way to Cperate a program affecting 
cattle. 

I think we will be helping the fellow 
who needs help the least. Those who 
need help on cattle at the moment are 
the farmers who raises utility and com- 
mercial cattle, or, in the Senator’s State 
of Minnesota, dairy cows. How is it 
proposed to help the farmer particularly 
on dairy cattle? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It depends on 
whether he wants to sell them or cull 
them. 

Mr. CAPEHART. He has to sell them. 
He culls them out. My best judgment is 
that there will not be much compliance 
with such a provision. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota. 

Mr. LANGER. I have been rather 
surprised to learn that the Senator from 
Iowa is opposed to the pending amend- 
ment, because only a few weeks ago he 
announced to the press that he was in 
favor of the Secretary of Agriculture’s 
doing what is proposed, provided it was 
confined to female hogs. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. He does not be- 
lieve in equal rights. 

Mr. LANGER. He suggested to the 
Iowa farmers that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture be allowed to pay a premium on 
female hogs, in order to keep down pro- 
duction. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to say to 
the Senator from North Dakota that 
there is no greater interest anywhere in 
what is happening to the hog producers 
than there is in the Midwest, particularly 
in Iowa and southern Minnesota. 

I think the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CaPEHART] made a very fruitful sugges- 
tion a moment ago, insofar as reserving 
my particular amendment to hogs was 
concerned, and including it in the 
amendment of the Senator from Okla- 
homa, which covers both cattle and hogs. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not see how it 
would work on cattle. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
yield 10 minutes to the Senator from 
Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
wish to join in supporting the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Minnesota. I 
have pending at the desk an amendment 
designated as 2-24-56-G, an amendment 
sponsored by myself, with the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray], the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas], and 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. HEN- 
NINGS], as cosponsors, which would es- 
tablish the same program provided for 
in the more concise amendment of the 
Senator from Minnesota, covering in- 
centive payments for early marketing or 
Le weight marketing of hogs and 

ef. 

If the amendment of the Senator from 
Minnesota shall be adopted, I feel that 
would take care of the situation, and I 
shall not offer the amendment on behalf 
of myself and the cosponsors, 

Mr. President, I should like to point 
out that I have had an opportunity to 
talk with quite a number of hog and beef 
producers in my own State and else- 
where, and they feel that the pending 
amendment, which, as I have said, pro- 
vides for the inauguration of the same 
program provided for in the amendment 
I had prepared, with other Senators for 
submission, will give some stability to 
the prices of pork and beef, and that, 
in the end, it will cost less, or not any 
more, than the present purchasing pro- 
gram, that it will eliminate the surpluses, 
and enable the Secretary of Agriculture 
to keep supply and demand in even bal- 
ance. 

This amendment proposes to increase 
the income received by cattle and hog 
producers, improve the quality of meat 
products purchased by consumers, there- 
by increasing consumption, and pre- 
vent wide fluctuations in supply and 
price such as have occurred in recent 
years. This proposal would accomplish 
its purposes without restricting livestock 
production and without imposing any 
controls or regimentation of farmers. It 
would require only a relatively small 
Government expenditure, with the maxi- 
mum expenditure occurring in the pres- 
ent marketing year. In the ensuing 
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years the need for Government funds 
would decrease. Administration costs 
would be at a minimum as established 
agencies would be utilized. There would 
be no enforced compliance and no po- 
licing. 

To explain the operation of livestock 
marketing premium payments, I shall 
discuss their application to hog produc- 
tion and marketing. 

During the past year hogs came to 
market on the average at about 240 
pounds. The premium payment plan 
proposed would seek to attract hogs to 
market at 200 pounds, which would mean 
a cut of 40 pounds of live weight or 24 
pounds of dressed pork per animal, on 
the average. 

If every hog came to market at 200 
pounds instead of 240, it would be pos- 
sible to cut the total pork production by 
16 percent. However, a cut of that size 
is not necessary. 

The 1955 dressed pork production was 
10.8 billion pounds, only 2 percent above 
the 10-year average figure. Authorities 
have estimated that a cut of some 800 
million pounds of dressed pork would 
have corrected the supply situation and 
prevented the price break. 

In 1955 we had about 74 million hogs 
come to market from a total pig crop of 
91 million. In 1956 we will have some- 
where between 75 and 77 million hogs 
come to market from a potential pig 
crop of 94 million. 

The hog numbers on farms as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1956 were about 41⁄2 million above 
the same date in 1955. With plentiful 
supplies of cheap feed available, there 
is no question that price trouble will 
continue in the raising and handling of 
hogs. 

The Department of Agriculture in its 
outlook report predicted hog prices for 
1956 at just slightly under 1955. That 
prediction appears very optimistic at the 
present time. 

The Secretary of Agriculture and some 
of his advisers intend to leave hog pro- 
ducers in this situation. They say that 
any aid would encourage overproduc- 
tion. In fact, although they seem finally 
to be recognizing that cheap feed has 
resulted in cheap livestock, they seem 
to be bent on policies which will result 
in still more cheap feed and more cheap 
livestock. 

The low prices hogs and cattle are 
bringing in the markets today are the 
direct result of the cheap-feed policies 
of the administration. 

These prices are not due to an un- 
manageable supply situation in the hog 
industry. 

Compared with the previous 10-year 
period, 1955 hog numbers were up 7 per- 
cent and total marketings were up 6 per- 
cent. However, because the hogs were 
marketed at lighter weights than in 
previous years, the total dressed pork 
production was only about 2 percent 
above the 10-year average. 

But it does not take a large surplus 
of hogs or any other farm product to 
break the market. We have had trouble 
with milk for several years, with only a 
6 percent surplus, and we had trouble 
with eggs a year ago with a 4 percent 
overrun. 
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I ask unanimous consent to insert at 
this point in my remarks a table show- 
ing hog cycles and price extremes. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Hog cycles and price extremes 


Price extremes in 
cycles 


Percent 
National | above or 
pork pro-| below 
duction normal! 


Million 

pounds 
10.6 +1 . 
11.1 4 d . 
10. 5 —1 | Oetober „10 
10.0 —4 September. 27.40 
10.2 —3 | December. 14.80 
10.7 +1 | August......| 21.70 
11.4 7 | October 20. 20 
11.5 8 | December...) 16. 10 
10.0 —4 September - 23.80 
9.9 —6 April 26. 50 
CCC 
10.8 +2 December. 10.60 


1 10-year average. 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, this 
table shows the hog cycles and and price 
extremes over the past 10 years. At no 
time has the production been more than 
8 percent above normal nor more than 
6 percent below normal. Yet the prices 
have swung in wide cycles below and 
above parity, in some cases as much as 
27 percent above parity and 50 percent 
below parity. 

These fluctuations are unnecessary 
and are a detriment to both the hog pro- 
ducer and the consuming public. 

If in 1956 one-third of the 75 million 
hogs can be brought to market at 200 
pounds instead of 240 pounds, the supply 
of pork can be cut back sufficiently to 
bring prices back to a range of 90- to 
100-percent of parity. 

The bill provides for premium pay- 
ments of $1 to $3 per hundredweight to 
producers for marketing their hogs at 
the lighter weight. 

The incentive payment plan would 
come into effect as a preventive measure 
at any time the pig crop was greater than 
the 10-year average or at any time that 
the farmer's price falls below 90 percent 
of parity. If the farmer's price is be- 
tween 85 and 90 percent of parity, the 
premium payments would be $1 per hun- 
dredweight. If the price were between 
80 and 85 percent of parity the premium 
payment would be $2. At any time the 
price would be below 80 percent of parity, 
the premium payment would be $3 per 
hundredweight. 

These premiums payments would be 
sufficiently large to replace the farmer's 
net income from raising hogs to a heavier 
weight, and would therefore be large 
enough to attract participation by 
farmers. 

It is a self-regulating plan which 
seeks to avoid surpluses rather than to 
try to cure them after they happen. 

There are several points about this 
plan which it is important to emphasize: 

First. It would encourage the raising 
and marketing of leaner, more desirable 
pork and thereby promote greater con- 
sumption of pork products. Pork con- 
sumption per capita in 1955 was about 
66 pounds. If per capita consumption 
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was at the 1952 rate of 71.6 pounds, that 
would mean a consumption gain of about 
1 billion pounds of pork, or the equiva- 
lent of nearly 7 million hogs. 

Second. This plan would enable farm- 
ers to keep up the hog number and the 
productive capacity of the hog industry. 


If demands were strong an increase in 


production could be easily made simply 
by putting a few extra pounds on each 
hog. But if the pork supply is reduced 
by marketing brood sows, as has been 
suggested, it would take a year or more 
to reexpand the hog population to meet 
the demand. 

Third. This plan is a self-regulating 
program to aid farmers in helping them- 
selves to keep supply in line with de- 
mand. Only the producer who cooper- 
ated in making the cutback in marketing 
weights would get any Government pay- 
ment. 

Fourth. The cost of the incentive pay- 
ment plan would be moderate. In the 
first year, with the major adjustment to 
be made, the cost would run between $150 
to $200 million. Once the cutback had 
been made, the premium payment plan 
would act as a preventive and cost 
would be less than half the first-year 
costs. In the average year, the premium 
payment plan would be less costly than 
surplus removal operations, 

It is important to point out also what 
the plan does not do: It avoids pegging 
of the market prices; it avoids reducing 
the national hog plant by such methods 
as marketing brood sows; it avoids Gov- 
ernment processing, packing, or storing 
of pork products; it imposes no quota 
controls or regimentation upon the indi- 
vidual hog producer. 

Of course, this hog marketing premium 
payment plan must be contemplated as 
a part of a balanced farm program with 
90-percent supports at least on the corn, 
proportionate supports on the feed 
grains, and improved supports on such 
alternative commodities as dairy prod- 
ucts. 

As a part of a balanced program, the 
hog plan will not create an incentive to 
a great increase in the pig crop. 

The limit of $1,200 on the amount of 
payment for which any one farmer may 
qualify will also tend to discourage an 
overall increase in the number of hogs. 

Further, the gain in per capita con- 
sumption which we can expect from a 
leaner pork product on the market will 
create a new demand. 

Eventually, growers may be raising 
more hogs but it will be because of the 
new markets for better pork, not because 
of the incentive program. 

This hog marketing premium payment 
plan should be put into effect at once, 
in order to prevent the serious price 
situation which is sure to prevail con- 
sidering the hog numbers and the avail- 
able feed supplies. 

Between March 15 and August, about 
25 million hogs will be coming to market. 
If this program could be put into effect 
on March 15 and if it is successful in 
bringing hogs to market at not more 
than 200 pounds, the necessary adjust- 
ment in pork supplies could be accom- 
plished even before the fall run begins. 
And thereafter, the premium payment 
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plan would be ready on a stand-by basis 
at any time that supplies threatened to 
get unduly large. 

While the payment plan is brought 
into effect at any time when prices drop 
to 90 percent of parity, it is estimated 
that once the adjustment is made, the 
market price plus the premium payment 
will give the farmer an average return in 
the neighborhood of full parity. 

At the minimum, the operation of this 
plan in 1956 would result in a gain of at 
least $4 per hundredweight over the 
average that would prevail for the year 
in the open market. 

Table 2 shows the probable program 
results in the 10 leading hog States if 
this plan can be put into operation at a 
very early date. 

I ask unanimous consent that table 2 
be printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


a to 
farmers 
through p 8 Total 
Probable —.—.— A ri in 
State market- | of $4 per |” ments — 5 
ings, 1956 hundred- 8 State 
weicht in 
market farmers 
prices 
Million | Million | Million | Million 
head dollars dollars | dollars 
Jowa: sssogiseet 17.5 140 33 173 
9.1 72 18 90 
6.6 52 13 65 
5.0 40 10 50 
5.0 40 10 50 
4.6 36 9 45 
3.2 26 6 32 
25 20 4 24 
South Dakota. 1.9 15 3 18 
Georgia 1.4 11 2 13 
United States 78. 0 600 150 750 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, this 
table is based upon the probable mar- 
ketings from the several States. Assum- 
ing, as predicted in the United States 
Department of Agriculture Outlook re- 
port, that hogs would average about $15 
per hundred in the open market for 1946, 
farmers would have an income slightly 
lower than in 1955 from the hog market- 
ings. However, under the hog market- 
ing premium payment plan, it is esti- 
mated that if one-third of the Nation’s 
hogs were attracted to market at 200 
pounds instead of 240 pounds, we would 
have a sufficient cutback in pork volume 
to bring market prices at least up to $10 
or 90 percent of parity. 

In the table, column 2 shows the net 
gain to farmers in each State by having 
$19 average prices instead of $15 average 
prices. Column 3 shows the amount of 
premium payments going to each State 
assuming that such payments will be 
made upon about one-third of the hogs 
marketed. 

Column 4 shows the total gains to 
farmers in the States through operation 
of the hog marketing premium payment 
plan in 1946 if it can be put into operation 
at once. 

The application of this program to beef 
cattle marketing would operate in ex- 
actly the same manner and with the same 
economic effects and results. National 
beef production has increased from 9.4 
million pounds in 1949 to 13.6 million 
pounds in 1955. The Department of 


Agriculture forecasts 1956 production at 
13.6 million pounds. Cattle prices have 
steadily fallen. 

I want to emphasize the simplicity of 
operation of this program. Purchasers 
of hogs and cattle for slaughter would 
supply the producer a ticket showing the 
number of head, weight class, and total 
weight. Farmers would file for their 
premium payments simply by submitting 
their sales tickets to the county ASC 
committees. Payment would be prompt- 
ly completed. Inquiries made to mar- 
keting agencies and packer buyers in- 
dicate that they would be most cooper- 
ative in handling the sales to enable pro- 
ducers to qualify for the premium pay- 
ments. 

While the application of this simple 
and effective program will go far toward 
relieving the inequities suffered by cattle 
and hog producers, it must be kept in 
mind that maximum benefits will be re- 
alized only within the framework of an 
adequate overall farm program. The 
key to stability in the hog and cattle in- 
dustries is to establish corn at 90 to 100 
percent of old parity, keep the feed grains 
in proper relationship, retain the corn 
acreage allotments, and give the corn 
grower who complies an opportunity to 
put his diverted acres into the conserva- 
tion reserve at a rental rate that will 
fully replace his potential net income 
from the diverted acres. 

If we will take these measures to bal- 
ance the feed supplies, then the beef and 
pork supplies can very easily be regu- 
lated at very nominal cost under the 
amendment now proposed. 

Mr. President, I had intended to offer 
the amendment, which will accomplish 
the same thing. The amendment sets 
forth in more detail how it is to be ap- 
proached, and also sets out in more de- 
tail the powers of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. But if the amendment of the 
Senator from Minnesota is adopted, I 
shall not offer the amendment which is 
sponsored by the Senator from Illinois 
Mr. Dovctas], the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. HENNINGS], and myself. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of the time available to me. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana will state it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. How much time re- 
mains available to the 5 of 
the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
proponents of the amendment have 25 
minutes remaining. The opponents of 
the amendment have a full hour. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
is under control. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 10 minutes to the senior Senator 
from Florida. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, this 
amendment is a vastly important one 
when it is considered in conjunction 
with the amendment of the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. KERR], to which it is 
attached. This amendment applies to 
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more than one-fourth of the total agri- 
cultural dollar value of the Nation. 
The amendment proposes to enlarge at 
one fell swoop, by more than half, all 
the price-support programs we have 
ever had. 

Mr. President, in order that this par- 
ticular amendment may be properly 
considered, it is important for us to 
realize what the Kerr amendment pro- 
vides. The Kerr amendment provides a 
mandatory price-support program on 
hogs and beef cattle, through loans, pur- 
chases, or other operations, at either of 
two levels: either 75 percent of parity or 
the current parity price for corn, which- 
ever is higher. 

In this year that would mean an 81 
percent of parity program for both cat- 
tle and hogs, which would mean a price- 
support program larger in size than any- 
thing of the sort we have ever before had 
for any one commodity, and much larger 
in size than anything suggested in the 
pending bill. 

Mr. President, I have already called 
attention to the fact that, without ex- 
ception, every livestock association about 
which I know anything—there may be 
some from which I have not heard; but 
certainly I have heard from the greatest 
ones in the country, including the na- 
tional associations and the associations 
in the States where I personally went 
for hearings, and the associations in 
my own State and in the other South- 
ern States—has gone on record as not 
being in favor of this kind of a price- 
support program, and as being very 
strongly against it. 

I have already stated for the record 
that a committee of the livestock pro- 
ducers of Florida have made a request 
that we not allow them to become in- 
volved in any such program; and they 
also say that generally they are in accord 
with the present farm bill. The only 
change they request is an amendment 
sponsored by the two Senators from 
Wyoming—one of whom I see in the 
Chamber at this time—which will make 
it very certain and very sure—although 
I think it is already so provided—that 
the acreage in the soil bank shall not be 
grazed during the operation of the soil 
bank. 

Mr. President, the scheme now pro- 
posed is entirely contrary to the program 
included in the original Kerr amend- 
ment. I wish to call attention to the fact 
that that is the case, and that the groups 
to which I have referred are asking the 
Congress not to include them within the 
terms of such a price-support program, 
before I proceed to a discussion of the 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] to the 
amendment of the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. KERR]. 

Mr. President, with reference to the 
Humphrey amendment, which now is 
submitted to the Kerr amendment, I wish 
to say that I do not think my distin- 
guished friend from Minnesota [Mr. 
Humpurey ]—and I am sorry he is not 
in the Chamber at this time—has care- 
fully thought through what he has pro- 
posed to encourage the marketing of cat- 
tle and hogs at lighter than normal 
weights, as an addition to a mandatory 
price-support program for cattle and 
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hogs. The Senator from Minnesota of- 
fered the amendment, or one like it, in 
the committee; and he has done that 
on several occasions. He did it in con- 
nection with the absence of a price-sup- 
port program covering all cattle and 
hogs, and in the hope that by encourag- 
ing the marketing of the animals before 
the time when they otherwise would be 
marketed, that would take away from the 
total amount of meat being produced— 
both cattle and hogs—so as to bring, as a 
result of that operation, a better end 
result than the one now being accom- 
plished by the purchase programs which 
have been invoked. At that time he did 
not submit his amendment in connec- 
tion with, as a part of, or as a supplement 
to, a general price-support program for 
cattle and hogs. That is the point 
where the suggestion he now makes, or 
the amendment he now offers, becomes 
exceedingly inappropriate and a com- 
pletely different thing from the thing 
which was suggested before the com- 
mittee. 


I do not believe the Senator from 
Minnesota has thought through the fact 
that the Kerr amendment which he now 
asks to have changed by the addition of 
his amendment—not to have his amend- 
ment substituted for it, but to have his 
amendment added to the Kerr amend- 
ment—already calls for a mandatory 
price-support program at 81 percent of 
parity, under present corn prices; and 
now the Senator from Minnesota is sug- 
gesting this purchase program at lighter 
than normal weights, in an effort to offer 
incentives to producers to market their 
cattle and hogs at lighter weights than 
otherwise they would. 

Mr. President, what does that mean? 
It means that, as applied to the Kerr 
amendment, the Senator from Minnesota 
is suggesting that a change should be 
made, so as to allow the producer to get 
more than 81 percent of parity, and to 
get more when his animal is light than 
he would get when the animal is heavy. 
Under the amendment of the Senator 
from Minnesota, the producer would get 
more than 81 percent, because the 81 per- 
cent price-support program applies to 
the full-grown animals and to all 
animals that may be offered for sale. As 
so applied, this particular. remedy, as 
proposed, becomes almost a humorous 
thing, because in effect the Senator 
from Minnesota is asking the Secretary 
of Agriculture to buy the animals when 
they are light, and to buy them at prices 
which will induce the producers not to 
let their hogs and cattle reach full size, 
at which time they would be able to 
obtain an 81 percent price-support for 
them, under the provisions of the Kerr 
amendment. 

Mr. President, I am sorry that not 
more Senators are in the Chamber at 
this time; but I wish to make that point 
perfectly clear, namely, that as applied 
to the Kerr amendment—which is not 
at all designed to deal with such a sit- 
uation—the amendment of the Senator 
from Minnesota becomes a perfectly 
ridiculous one, because it would em- 
power the Secretary of Agriculture to 
use for such purpose as much as he 
might choose to use of section 32 funds, 
which normally the Secretary would use 
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for the purchase of animals when they 
had attained their full weight. Under 
the proposal of the Senator from Min- 
nesota the Secretary would use those 
funds for the purchase of the animals 
before they reached full weight, and be- 
fore the time when they could be sold 
at 81 percent of parity-price supports. 
Such a program is so completely differ- 
ent from anything he has ever previously 
suggested, and is so completely different 
from the program which was suggested 
to us at numerous points during our 
hearings—although at that time it 
was always suggested as an accompani- 
ment of a nonsupported economy in 
the cattle and hog market—that I think 
that merely to call attention to that fact 
will be sufficient to show that the present 
proposal is thoroughly inapplicable to 
this situation. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield to me? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. Would both programs 
be mandatory? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The first would be 
mandatory, and the second one would 
be discretionary. 

In other words, if used, the Secretary 
of Agriculture would use it despite his 
knowledge of the fact that he is already 
supporting, at 81 percent of parity, the 
livestock—both the beef and the hogs; 
and he would have to offer an induce- 
ment which would justify a producer of 
young cattle and of pigs in bringing 
them into the market at prices such as 
to enable the return on the animals to 
be greater than the return on them 
would be if they were sold after they 
had been allowed to reach maturity or 
to reach their full weight. If they do 
go to market at full weight, under the 
first part of the Kerr amendment they 
will be subject to mandatory price sup- 
port at 81 percent. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. I think the Senator has 
answered my question. I was wonder- 
ing if both provisions were mandatory. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Kerr provision is 
mandatory, and the other provision is a 
simple authorization, but it becomes a 
nullity when applied to such a program 
as this. It was never designed for such 
a program as this. Instead, it was in- 
tended to make more perfect and effec- 
tive any purchase program with pub- 
lic funds which the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture might put to use. 

Mr. YOUNG. As the Senator knows, 
I voted in the committee to authorize 
the Secretary to take such action. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I merely wished to 
have the Senator understand that if it 
were attached to this bill in its present 
form it would be included in a program 
which would become mandatory, because 
the Kerr amendment, to which it is 
sought to be attached, is a mandatory 
price-support structure which, this year, 
would be at 81 percent of parity, since 
that is the current price support for 
corn. 

I note that the Senator is nodding his 
head. I think the distinguished Sena- 
tor has seen clearly the difference be- 
tween the situation in which he sup- 
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ported in committee a discretionary 
amendment as a better method of pur- 
chasing surpluses of hogs or cattle, and 
the present situation, in which it is 
sought to be attached to a mandatory 
price-support program. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. T yield 10 minutes to 
the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, this 
morning I received a telegram from the 
president of the South Dakota Farmers’ 
Union, Mr. Paul W. Opsahl, of Aberdeen, 
calling my attention to Midwest press 
reports dealing with a speech delivered 
by the distinguished Senator from Flori- 
da [Mr. Hottanp], which appears in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Wednesday, 
beginning on page 4199. I have not seen 
the press release which appeared in the 
South Dakota newspapers, and which I 
presume prompted this telegram, but I 
gather, from the tenor of the telegram, 
that the reading of the news has been 
interpreted in a way which I feel con- 
fident the distinguished Senator from 
Florida did not imply. 

In order to keep the record straight, 
and in order that the Senator from Flor- 
ida may have an opportunity to make 
clear exactly what he did imply, I wish 
to take a few minutes to set the frame- 
work of the Senator’s remarks which ap- 
parently gave rise to this telegram. 

In the course of his remarks, on page 
4201, the Senator from Florida directed 
his attention to an old friend of mine, 
a member of the South Dakota Legisla- 
ture, vice president of the South Dakota 
Farmers Union, Mr. Harold Golseth, of 
Irwin, South Dakota, one of our re- 
spected and responsible farmers. 

The Senator from Florida said: 

I first call attention to the testimony of 
Harold Golseth, vice president of the South 
Dakota Farmers Union, Irwin, S. Dak., which 
appears at pages 951 and following of the 
printed hearings. This is part of his state- 
ment: 

“We urge the enactment into law of House 
Resolution 12 at the earliest possible time 
in this next session of Congress, as a short - 
range policy. But as a long-range farm 
policy, we recommend a farm program based 
on 100 percent parity price supports for 
family farm or ranch production.” 

Mr. Golseth continues at great length to 
justify the case for 100 percent ‘parity price 
supports. Dozens and dozens and dozens of 
witnesses throughout the whole area did the 
same thing. Their program was not confined 
to 100 percent price supports for the basics, 
but it included 100 percent price supports for 
all kinds of agricultural commodities, both 
perishable and otherwise. 


Continuing on the following page, the 
distinguished Senator from Florida gives 
some additional unsolicited publicity to 
another constituent of mine, another 
able and responsible man, Mr. R. A. En- 
glehorn, of Menno, S. Dak. The Senator 
from Florida says, quoting Mr. Engle- 
horn: 

We feel that American agriculture is an 
important and necessary segment of the total 
American society and is, therefore, entitled 
to its fair share of the national wealth, de- 
manding that in such a society all farm 
operators are entitled to 100 percent of 
parity. 

First and foremost is a Federal program 
operated and supervised at the grassroots 
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level by the farmers which has for its goal 
100-percent parity. 

The first step in attaining that goal, we 
ask for 100 percent of parity support prices 
on nonperishable farm products and on per- 
ishable goods, where possible. 


The Senator from Florida then con- 
tinues to cite other testimony which was 
given before the committee at various 
times by members of the Farmers Union 
in North Dakota and elsewhere, includ- 
ing the president of the National Farm- 
ers Union. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. MUNDT. I should like to com- 
plete the framework of the picture first. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I merely would like 
to get this clear. Is there any conten- 
tion that I have misquoted any witness 
in any way? 

Mr. MUNDT. No such contention has 
been made by the Senator from South 
Dakota up to this point, and he does not 
intend to make any such contention dur- 
ing the remainder of his remarks. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MUNDT. On page 4204 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record, the colloquy 
takes on a slightly different significance 
and a different connotation, however, 
perhaps because of the necessity of con- 
densing a comparatively long speech into 
a comparatively short article. However, 
by juxtaposition or arrangement, it ap- 
pears that an implication has crept out 
into South Dakota that the Senator 
from Florida was in one way or another 
attempting to identify or affiliate these 
gentlemen with the cause of communism. 

I believe this is what gave rise to that 
implication. On page 4204 the Senator 
from Florida is reported as having said: 

I have confidence that if we stand our 
ground and give agriculture a chance to 
regain the essential character of independ- 
ence it has had, by tapering off some of 
these programs, and by giving the farmers 
a chance to determine what the market 
will take, as we do under the flexible program, 
we shall see speedy results and speedy re- 
sumption of sanity in agricultural thinking 
throughout the Nation. 


We now come to the controversial 
point. The Senator from Florida stated: 

Mr. President, there is one other thing I 
shall say. It is quite unpleasant for me 
to say it— 


I might interpolate at this point to 
say that it was quite unpleasant also for 
these distinguished farmer friends of 
mine to read this— 
but I think it should be said. Before I 
say it, I wish to state that I do not have 
the faintest idea that either the officers or 
the members of the National Farmers Union 
are Communists or communistic, or that 
they have the slightest idea that their pro- 
gram is as close to the program announced 
by the American Communist Party as it is. 


That might come under the heading 
of damning with faint praise the pro- 
gram of the National Farmers Union. 

The Senator from Florida continues: 

But, Mr. President, the announced program 
of the American Communist Party happens to 
be pegged on exactly the same provision as 
that stated in the National Farmers Union 
program, and as testified to us at numerous 
times in our hearings, and as filed with us in 
resolutions, time after time, making as their 
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first request 100 percent of parity on all agri- 
cultural commodities, whether perishable or 
storable. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr, HOLLAND. Is the statement not 
factually correct that time after time 
during the hearings in the National 
Farmers Union area the witnesses predi- 
cated their first statement of policy—and 
the resolutions filed did the same—on 100 
percent of parity, including both perish- 
able and nonperishable commodities? Is 
that not correct? 

Mr. MUNDT. It is correct that some 
Members, speaking for the Farmers 
Union, some other gentlemen speaking 
for the new National Farm Organization, 
and other farmers belonging to no farm 
organization, testified in favor of 100 
percent of parity. It is not true, how- 
ever, that that indicates any affinity or 
association of their thinking with what 
the Communist Party has advocated. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I understand. 

Mr. MUNDT. I now continue with 
what the Senator from Florida has stated 
in developing his thesis, be it what it 
may: 

Now I shall quote from the pamphlet is- 
sued by the national farm commission of the 
Communist Party of the United States of 
America, 832 Broadway, New York, published 
last year. It gives the Communist program 
for agriculture. It begins on page 9, I shall 
not quote all of it; but in justice to the Sen- 
ators who now are on the floor, I think I 
should read the first plank in that platform 
or program, which is identical with that of 
the National Farmers Union. I doubt if more 
than 1 percent of the membership and officers 
of the National Farmers Union know that 
that is the case. 

“1, Halt the drop in farm prices.“ 


Mr. President, I am fairly certain that 
the Senator from Florida does not intend 
to imply that all farmers and all Senators 
who would like to halt the drop in farm 
prices are reading anything from the 
Communist Party platform or following 
any Communist precepts. 

Guarantee full 100-percent parity for all 
farm products. 


It may be that on that point there is 
identity of thinking on the part of mem- 
bers of the Farmers Union and on the 
part of some members of the Communist 
Party. It is a point of view held by a 
great many farmers throughout America. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It should be noted 
that the Communists are constantly pro- 
claiming the fact that they are in favor 
of peace. That does not mean that some- 
one else, like our President, or a Member 
of the Senate, who says he is in favor of 
peace is following the Communist Party 
line. It just so happens that in this in- 
stance the Communist Party is playing 
for this program in order to entice some 
people into their network. I believe it 
is to the credit of the Farmers Union 
that they have been able to advance a 
program which has been so meaningful 
to their people that the most diabolical 
force the world has ever known has tried 
to use it as an inducement to get people 
to join it. 
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Mr. MUNDT. It certainly does not 
follow that simply because the Commu- 
nist Party believes in the law of gravi- 
tation, that anyone else who is subject 
to that law is influenced by Communist 
Party doctrine. 

I continue to read what the Senator 
from Florida has quoted from the Com- 
munist pamphlet. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The 
Party platform. 

Mr. MUNDT. The platform; yes. 

The Senator from Florida quotes: 

“Production payments should be made di- 
rectly to the farmers, sharecroppers, and 
tenants to guarantee at least 100-percent 
parity on all farm commodities. Such pay- 
ments would make up the difference be- 
tween what the farmers get in the market 
and the full parity level, thereby benefit- 
ing both consumers and growers. Support 
levels to be announced well in advance of 
planting. 

“To encourage small and family-type farm- 
ing, payments under this program should 
be limited to $15,000 worth of production 
per year (equivalent to 1,000 units under 
the Brannan program of price supports).” 


Then the Senator from Florida said: 

That is the second plank in the Farmers’ 
Union program. 

“Every farm would be eligible for this cov- 
erage, but large-scale farms would not take 
the lion’s share of payments, as at present. 

“Under no circumstances should small and 
family-sized farms be required to reduce 
their production.” 


Then the Senator from Florida con- 
tinues: 

Not only is the idea similar, but that 
program is completely identical with the 
key program of the National Farmers Union. 
The Recorp should very clearly show that 
such is the case, because I think there are 
tens of thousands of good farmers through- 
out the country who are supporting the 
leadership of the National Farmers’ Union 
and the program announced by that organ- 
ization, who have not the faintest idea that 
they are treading as closely as they are to the 
Communist line. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from South Dakota such 
additional time as he may require. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the Senator 
from Florida. We are trying to clarify 
a situation in the interest of both the 
Senator from Florida and of 2 good 
farmers in South Dakota and 1 of our 
4 great farm organizations, the National 
Farmers Union. 

I point out, in addition to what the 
Senator from Minnesota has said, an- 
other illustration of why it seems to me 
the references and implications and 
associations suggested by the Senator 
from Florida are totally inaccurate and 
unfortunate. 

As a Republican, it gives me special 
pleasure to quote the following, because 
at this point in the debate yesterday the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY] engaged in colloquy with the 
Senator from Florida. He said: 

The distinguished Senator has been in this 


body long enough to know that about 80 
percent of the progressive legislation advo- 


cated by the Democratic Party has been 
copied and aped by the Communist Party. 


Certainly, Mr. President, no Repub- 
lican would say that the Democratic 


Communist 
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Party is a Communist party or is led by 
Communists or has Communist leanings 
because of that strange affinity between 
the two organizations which is attrib- 
uted to them by the junior Senator from 
Oklahoma. I am a little happy, as a 
Republican, that the Communists have 
not aped or copied the Republican plat- 
form, but that does not imply any insin- 
uation against the Democrats. 

After I read the Recor I felt that the 
Senator from Florida wanted no asper- 
sions cast against these South Dakota 
members of the Farmers Union as to 
their loyalty and patriotism. He was 
simply disagreeing with their policies. 

I want to take this opportunity to 
point out that because two organiza- 
tions at some times and on some issues 
agree, it does not mean that one is nec- 
essarily the thought-parent of the other 
or that they are handmaidens or asso- 
ciates. It is not true, I am sure, so far 
as the National Farmers Union is con- 
cerned, and it is not true so far as the 
National Democratic Party is concerned. 
It is not true of farm programs. It is 
not true of the law of gravitation. It 
is not true when two different organiza- 
tions both are adherents to the cause 
of peace. It simply does not mean that 
these chance associations necessarily 
impugn the patriotism or loyalty of those 
so associated. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I do 
not like to let this opportunity pass with- 
out mentioning the splendid leadership 
of our Kansas Farmers’ Union. I am 
personally acquainted with the leaders 
and directors. I speak of such men as 
Mr. Martin Byrne, president, and Mr. 
Fred Meek, vice president and a member 
of the Kansas Legislature. 

These men have the leadership and 
background which we in Kansas have 
come to know and respect. They are 
God-fearing, loyal, and patriotic Amer- 
icans. 

I feel we here must exercise much care 
and restraint in any accusations made 
for fear our remarks may be misinter- 
preted and thus do harm to the reputa- 
tion of honorable and patriotic citizens, 
The Kansas Farmers’ Union has always 
been interested in behalf of all our farm- 
ers but especially the small family-size 
farmer. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Dakota yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I am 
delighted that the distinguished Sen- 
ator from South Dakota has brought up 
this matter this afternoon. At the time 
when the distinguished Senator from 
Florida made his statement, he men- 
tioned five distinguished North Dakota 
citizens. One of them was Mr. Helgi 
Nygaard, who, for years was president 
of the State Electrical Cooperative As- 
sociation. He is a member of the Farm- 
ers Union. 

The Senator from Florida also men- 
tioned Glenn Talbott, who has been 
president for over 20 years of the North 
Dakota Farmers Union with a member- 
ship of 37,000 and the distinguished 
president of the Towner County Farm- 
ers’ Union, Mr. Elinar G. Grande, also 
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the distinguished president of the Bow- 
man County Farmers Union, Mr. Mor- 
ris Nelson, and the distinguished legis- 
lative director of the Stutsman County 
5 Union, Mr. Rudolph A. Rein- 
pold. 

In addition to that, the Senator from 
Florida mentioned the president of the 
Nelson County Farmers Union, a distin- 
guished citizen of North Dakota. 

Those gentlemen are five of the most 
outstanding men of our State and not 
ene has the slightest inclination to be 
other than a patriotic citizen. 

Mr. President, in the State of Georgia 
the voting age is 18 years. Some Sena- 
tor mentioned the fact that that was also 
the voting age in Russia. The fact that 
there is a similar law in the State of 
Georgia does not mean that there is any 
communistic affiliation implied. 

In the last election the State of Ken- 
tucky voted upon the proposition as to 
whether youths of 18 years of age should 
vote. It is my understanding that the 
State of Kentucky has adopted such a 
law. Would the Senator from Florida 
allege that the two are communistically 
inclined? 

Mr. President, I, myself, time and time 
again upon this floor have stated that I 
am in favor of 100 percent of parity. I 
am proud of that fact. I have made that 
statement publicly, and thousands of 
persons in North Dakota believe the 
same thing. 

I exposed Harry Dexter White upon 
this floor, and I have consistently voted 
against communism. Certainly, I can- 
not be charged with being sympathetic 
any more than any one of the 37,000 
farmers in North Dakota can be charged 
with being sympathetic to the Com- 
munists. 

Having been associated with these men 
for many years, I can express my opinion 
as to their loyalty, their integrity, and 
honesty and the fact that they are patri- 
otic American citizens, and that they 
have done a great job for the farmers 
all over this Nation for the rank and file 
of the people. They have for years, 
fought a good fight for clean govern- 
ment, for the small-type family home, 
and for enough income so that the small 
farmers might live decently. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I salute Jim Patton, president of 
the National Farmers Union and Lynn 
Talbot, vice president, for forthright 
Americanism. They are great men. I 
only wish we had a million more like 
them fighting for the interests of the 
common man. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. - Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
am delighted that the distinguished 
senior Senator from South Dakota has 
brought this matter to the floor of the 
Senate. I am sorry I was not on the 
floor night before last when the matter 
first came up, but I read it in the RECORD 
yesterday. While no farm officials in 
Montana were mentioned, other farm 
Officials in nearby States were. 

I wish the Senate to know that I think 
the Farmers Union in our part of the 
country, in the Dakotas, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, and Montana, have a deep 
interest in the small family-type farms: 
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They are trying to do things for the good 
of people who belong to their particular 
organization. Each year from the State 
of Montana alone 3 or 4 busloads of 
them come to find out how this Govern- 
ment is working. They visit the De- 
partment of Agriculture, they ask ques- 
tions, and they visit their Senators and 


Congressmen on the Hill. I respect 


them as being good, upright, decent 
Americans, and I certainly am not in 
accord with any kind of implication 
which would try to tie the Farmers 
Union to the Communist Party. 

I have never seen the Communist 
Party’s platform. I would not know 
where to look for it. But I have seen 
the Farmers Union platform. I know 
ef their interest in good, sound farm 
legislation. I think they should be com- 
mended. I think they are doing a good 
job, and I hope they keep on doing the 
same kind of job in the future that they 
have during the years gone by. While I 
do not always agree with them, I respect 
their views and I am sure they respect 
mine. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the senior Senator from 
South Dakota yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I think this discussion will 
be helpful by clearing the atmosphere. 
I certainly appreciate the fact that my 
distinguished colleague has taken occa- 
sion to point out that similarity of goals 
is hardly proof of an association of 
ideas. It is said that even the devil can 
quote Scripture for his purposes. 

I know many persons who are iden- 
tified with the farmers’ movement. 
When I was a Member of the House, I 
was at one time a member of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 
At that particular time there was some 
publicity given to the suggestion that 
a leader of the Farmers Union had been 
identified in membership with a Com- 
munist-front organization. As a mem- 
ber of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities I asked the staff at 
that time to dig into the matter and find 
out if there was any basis for the sug- 
gestion. The only thing that could be 
found was that at one time there was 
a person in northeast Ohio who had been 
affiliated at some time with a Commu- 
nist-front organization. Other than 
that, nothing could be found in the files 
or the records of the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities to support 
the suggestion that the Farmers Union 
was in any sense led by persons who 
were members of or in any way iden- 
tified with a Communist-front organ- 
ization. I recall making a statement to 
that effect. 


When it comes to personalities, Mr. 
President, I wish to say that I have 
known personally the officers of the 
South Dakota Farmers Union over a 
great many years, and I have never felt 
that they were in any sense Commu- 
nist tainted; in fact, I recall that a cou- 
ple of years ago someone pointed out 
that the majority of the directors of 
the Farmers Union were registered mem- 
bers of the Republican Party. 

I might further state that the South 
Dakota State secretary of agriculture, 
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Hon. Charles Bruett, who has been in 
Washington within the past week, has 
been a member of the Farmers Union of 
South Dakota. Yet he is one of the most 
respected secretaries of agriculture 
South Dakota has ever had. He under- 
stands the farmers’ problems. He cer- 
tainly has a deep understanding of hu- 
man values in establishing a farm pro- 
gram which will encourage the family- 
sized farmer, and help to make a sound 
place for young people in agriculture. I 
am certain the distinguished Senator 
from Florida meant no personal re- 
flection upon any of those fine people in 
South Dakota, North Dakota, or the 
other States, who happen to be members 
of the Farmers Union. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
personally wish to thank the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Mundt] for 
bringing up this matter today. As the 
Senator from South Dakota knows, it 
has been my privilege to know Paul 
Opahl, of the South Dakota Farmers 
Union, as an intimate, personal friend. 
He has been a friend of my family for 
many years. Men like Paul Opahl and 
Emil Loriks in South Dakota are among 
the finest citizens ever to have graced 
this land. The South Dakota Farmers 
Union has been a bulwark of strength 
for all that is good for that wonderful 
State. 

The same is true of the Farmers 
Union of North Dakota. I know Glenn 
Talbott very well, and I know the work 
of the Farmers Union in North Dakota. 
Of all the organizations in that State 
which have done so much for the people, 
none can exceed what the Farmers Union 
has done in North Dakota. It has an- 
swered the call of this country in peace 
and in war, just as it has in South 
Dakota. 

Speaking of my own State of Minne- 
sota, while the Senator from Florida did 
not refer directly to it, the Minnesota 
Farmers Union is under the guidance 
and presidency of a truly magnificent, 
wonderful, moral, dedicated, patriotic 
man—Ed Christianson. 

Mr. Christianson has done much to 
bring the message of sound farm pro- 
grams and of wholesome American de- 
mocracy to the farm families. He is 
respected by everyone in our State for 
his work. He is respected by the leaders 
of other farm organizations. 

I know the officers—everyone of 
them—of the Minnesota Farmers Union. 
If there can be found better persons, I 
wish someone would produce them. 

The Senator from South Dakota has 
pointed out that sometimes there is a 
seeming identity of program between, let 
us say, an organization which is thor- 
oughly American and thoroughly patri- 
otic and the Communist Party. The 
Communist Party is always trying to 
latch onto something in terms of a popu- 
lar issue, in order to try to exploit that 
issue, to gain headway with it, and to 
gain adherents. 

I think one of the finest tributes to the 
Farmers Union is the fact that it has 
kept its ranks clean; that it has kept 
its leadership clean, alert, and dedicated, 
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and has never permitted in the Dakotas 
or Minnesota, or wherever else I can 
think of, the Communist Party ever to 
gain a foothold. Not a Communist can 
be found in the Dakotas. If they are 
found there they are such neurotic char- 
acters that everybody around knows 
there is something wrong with them. 
The same is true in Minnesota. 

I think the Farmers Union has done 
as much good for American agriculture 
as any other organization I know of, if 
not more. I pay tribute to them. 

The fact that the Farmers Union 
stands for 100 percent of parity is not 
unusual. I heard the President of the 
United States stand for that. The fact 
that the Farmers Union stands for the 
same kind of treatment for perishable 
commodities as for cereal grains is not 
unusual. I heard the President stand for 
that in Kasson, Minn. No one can ever 
tell me the President of the United States 
is not the most loyal man who ever occu- 
pied his office. I admired him for his 
statement. I only wish now that he 
would follow the Farmers Union pro- 
gram and put it into effect. If he will do 
that, we will have the blossoms of pros- 
perity and the good life all over the great 
rural areas of America. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield, but I hope the 
speeches will get shorter instead of 
longer, because I am getting a lot of 
frowns from my colleagues who are anx- 
ious to return to the debate on the bill. 
I share their desire in that connection. 

Mr. YOUNG. The leaders of the 
Farmers Union in North Dakota have 
opposed me in almost every election since 
1932. Right now, two of their attor- 
neys, Chris Nathan and Quintin Burdick, 
are associated with one of the most un- 
truthful, scurrilous attacks that has 
ever been made upon me in my political 
career. 

I know the Farmers Union leaders 
very well, and none of them are asso- 
ciated with any Communist programs, 
All of them, even though some of them 
may be my political enemies, are good 
Americans. 

I have lived among members of the 
Farmers Union all my life. I was the 
president of a Farmers Union local at 
one time. I know of no member of that 
association who has at any time been 
even remotely sympathetic to any Com- 
munist movement. 

Mr. MUNDT. Supplementing what 
my friend, the Senator from North Da- 
kota, has said, I have been told by a 
number of members of the Farmers 
Union, who hold positions of high re- 
sponsibility, that the national associa- 
tion has revoked the charter of the 
Farmers Union in Iowa on the basis 
that the Iowa group was too radical and 
too socialistic to continue its member- 
ship. I think it is clear that, as an or- 
ganization, the National Farmers Union 
has no affinity or association with com- 
munism. 

I point out, in relationship to what 
my good friend from North Dakota (Mr. 
Youne] said, that I have had somewhat 
the same experience he has had with the 
Farmers Union politically. I have run 
against most of the officials in the South 
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Dakota Farmers Union at different 
times. They have been on the other side 
of the political argument. They have 
run as Democrats. We have had good, 
clean campaigns. No questions involv- 
ing loyalty or patriotism were ever 
raised. 

For some reason or other, Mr. James 
Patton, national chairman of the 
Farmers Union, usually alines himself 
with some Democratic organization and 
urges the farmers to vote Democratic, in 
our presidential elections. 

Incidentally, I think that is a pretty 
good indication that there is nothing 
communistic about the farmers who are 
the rank-and-file members of the Farm- 
ers Union. One of the ways in which to 
identify a Communist cause is its affinity 
for complete leadership, always wanting 
to turn over to somebody on top the 
right to run the organization. The 
farmers do not do that. Despite the 
urging by Mr. Patton, when he gets away 
from farm legislation and goes into poli- 
tics, the farmers of South Dakota keep 
on voting Republican and show their 
independence and dislike of outside 
influence. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I am very 
glad the distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota has brought this matter to 
the attention of the Senate. I did not 
know that such remarks as those of the 
Senator from Florida had been made on 
the floor. Had I been present, I would 
have immediately challenged them, be- 
cause I have many, many acquaintances 
in Minnesota who are members of the 
Farmers Union. They are among the 
most loyal citizens we have in Minnesota. 

I know the president of the Minnesota 
Farmers Union, Edwin Christianson. I 
have not had the privilege of being 
acquainted with any finer citizen than he. 

I have known members of the Farmers 
Union in South Dakota and North 
Dakota. 

I think it unfortunate to involve an 
organization in such a way simply be- 
cause its members may differ with my 
views on some legislative question. I 
believe we have ample room to argue and 
criticize and find fault legitimately with- 
out trying to imply that an organization 
comprised of members of family-farm 
units are communistically inclined. In 
my State there are many small family 
farm operators who are farming on 40- 
or 100-acre units. They constitute fam- 
ily farm operations in every sense of the 
word. Yet they are as loyal to their 
country as any Senator who stands upon 
this floor. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I shall not take 
very much time; I simply wish to say 
that I am well acquainted with the Farm- 
ers Union in my State. I was born in 
my State. Mrs. Neuberger’s family are 
family-size farmers, who themselves are 
members of the Grange, but who have 
many friends in the Farmers Union. 

The people whom I know in the Farm- 
ers Union are mainly family-sized, dirt 
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farmers. I have had the privilege of ad- 
dressing their meetings. This week, 
shortly after the attack was made upon 
the Farmers Union on the floor of the 
Senate, I had breakfast in the Senate 
restaurant with my senior colleage and 
11 members of the Farmers Union from 
my State, and their wives. It so happens 
that they are persons who are almost 
totally outside any farm-benefit pro- 
gram. They are small farmers, who re- 
ceive hardly any governmer.tal assist- 
ance. They are persons who have been 
beyond the scope of any farm program, 
either those proposed by my party or 
those advanced by the other party. 
This, I think, is hardly fair, in view of 
the very extensive benefits which have 
gone to other farmers. Yet the members 
of the Farmers Union of Oregon have 
made no complaints. They are in- 
terested only in farm programs which 
are fair, and which are in the best in- 
terests of a sound agricultural economy. 

I think it was significant, in view of 
the criticism made of the Farmers Union 
that several of those families had with 
them their young sons in the uniform 
of the United States Army, sons who 
had come from nearby military camps 
to be with their parents while they were 
in Washington. 

The Farmers Union of my State is an 
outstanding organization. There has 
never been the slightest taint attached 
to this organization or any criticism 
made of it in my State, so far as any dis- 
loyalty or lack of patriotism is concerned. 
That is furthest from the thoughts of 
the public of Oregon. The president of 
the Farmers Union of Oregon is Mr. Har- 
ley Libby, of Jefferson, Oreg., an out- 
standing citizen and an outstanding 
farmer. 

I think it is particularly significant 
that on the day this criticism was made 
of the Farmers Union I received a letter 
from the able editor of the Oregon Farm- 
ers Union newspaper, Mr. Arthur Bone, 
of Salem, Oreg., in which he adjured 
me to look with favor upon President 
Eisenhower's foreign policies. 

If there is any disloyalty connected 
with that, I believe it is very strange. 
The Farmers Union is an essentially 
American organization. 

I appreciate the fact that the Senator 
from South Dakota has brought up the 
matter, and has given some of my col- 
leagues and myself an opportunity to 
attest to the patriotism, the good sense, 
the civie interest, the fair play, and the 
outstanding role as citizens and as farm- 
ers played by the members of the Farm- 
ers Union. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
should like to yield 5 minutes to the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. I shall yield to both 
my colleagues on this point, but I think 
I should yield first to a representative 
of the prairies of Oklahoma before I 
yield to a representative of the sidewalks 
of New York. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I wish to 
express my appreciation to the Senator 
for having said what he has said about 
the matter on the floor of the Senate. I 
personally think the remarks of the Sen- 
ator from Florida were not only uncalled 
for, but were very unfortunate. The 
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Farmers Union has more than 50,000 
members in Oklahoma. I myself am a 
member of that organization, and have 
been for 15 years. I wish to say that I 
favor 100 percent of parity and a farm 
program that protects the stability of 
the family-sized farm. 

I notice that in one of the advertise- 
ments which the Republican National 
Committee is now paying a good deal of 
money to run, as the first element of the 
so-called Eisenhower farm program, 
their appears the following language: 

Protect family-type farms by limiting the 
size of price-support loans made to large cor- 
porate-type farms. 


The Senator from Florida, among 
other things, in his remarks, said this to 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. MoN- 
RONEY] as appears on page 4205 of the 
RECORD of March 7: 

If the Senator wishes to say that this pro- 
gram, whether it be the same 4s that of the 
Communists or not, is not socialism, if he 
wishes to say that it is good sound Ameri- 
canism, all I can say, with much respect, is 
that I differ completely with them. 


I know of no man on this floor who is 
a better American citizen than is the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], but 
I want to say that he is not a bit better 
American than the average member of 
the Oklahoma Farmers Union. The 
members of that union yield to no man 
anywhere in their devotion to their 
country and its institutions and their 
loyalty and their patriotism. They have 
great leadership not only in Oklahoma, 
but they have great leadership national- 
ly. 

I think Jim Patton is one of the out- 
standing authorities on agriculture in 
America, Certainly there are those who 
disagree with him, but I know of no man 
who has ever before accused him of rep- 
resenting a status or being in a status 
that is not good Americanism, I think 
the statement was unfortunate. 

Iam glad to add my words to what the 
Senator from South Dakota has said in 
paying tribute to the Farmers Union for 
their patriotism and devotion to basic 
American ideals, and to that great 
American institution, the family-sized 
farm. 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I wish 
to say that although I realize the Farm- 
ers Union is probably more active in 
some of the Midwestern States than 
it is in New York, I have had the privi- 
lege of working closely with many of 
its representatives. I have gained a very 
high opinion of their loyalty, their vision, 
their soundness, and their devotion to 
the interests of the country. 

They have fought for the interests of 
the farmer, but they have also realized 
that the interests of the farmer and 
the interest of the working consumer 
are identical. They are indivisible. 
What is good for one is good for the 
other; and if one suffers, they all suffer. 
If one is prosperous, then it is a pretty 
good bet that all will prosper. 

For 2 years before I came to the Sen- 
ate, I served, by appointment of the 
President, as a member of the Advisory 
Council of the Economie Cooperation 
Administration, under Paul Hoffman. 
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One of the other members of the board 
was the president of the Farmers Union, 
Jim Patton. I do not think there was 
a more valuable man on the council 
than he. Throughout his service he 
demonstrated in every way his loyalty, 
patriotism, and a desire to be helpful 
to the people of this country and to 
the people of the free world. He was 
a tower of strength, and I gained a 
great admiration for him. 

I thank the Senator for the oppor- 
tunity of expressing my feelings in the 
matter. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 more minutes to the Senator 
from South Dakota from my time re- 
maining on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana has asked that 
he be allowed to reserve 10 minutes of 
his time, and that is all the time remain- 
ing on that side. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. How much time 
remains on this side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota has 20 minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I want to be able 
to reserve some time, and if the Sena- 
tor from Florida may wish to say a few 
words, 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr, President, I am 
very sure the distinguished chairman will 
allow me time on the bill to make a brief 
reply to the kind words of our friends. 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from Illinois out of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator from 
Minnesota yielded me 5 minutes, and I 
am yielding to the Senator from Illinois 
so he may ask me a question. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. In approaching the 
testimonial bench, I wish only to say that 
in the past few years I fancy that as 
many as 300 or 400 members of the Farm- 
ers Union have called on me, in small 
and in large delegations. I respect them 
highly. I have sometimes differed with 
them very sharply, but they have always 
been very respectful, well-demeaned, 
and, in my judgment, they are good 
citizens, who, like myself, are earnestly 
searching for some durable and sound 
solution for the farm problem. So I re- 
gard them as good, topflight, loyal, 
patriotic citizens, 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me half a minute? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield to the Senator 
from Arkansas, but I had no idea that I 
would be asked to yield to so many Sen- 
ators. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. I shall not delay 
the Senate. I know the president of the 
Farmers Union in Arkansas. I know the 
principal representatives, and I have for 
years. I regard them as fine citizens, 
who are making contributions to our ef- 
ay to find a solution to the farm prob- 
em. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield 
to me? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 
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Mr, KEFAUVER. ‘There are not a 
great many members of the Farmers Un- 
ion in my State, but the members of the 
organization in my State are among its 
most progressive farmers. I have had 
the privilege of knowing Mr. Patton and 
other officers of the Farmers Union. 

I happen to know that on 1 or 2 oc- 
casions when some members or groups 
showed extreme leanings, or were sus- 
pected of Communist leanings, the na- 
tional organization either withdrew the 
charter or got those persons out of its 
organization. So I think it is a very fine 
farm organization. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I want 
to say, in conclusion, as I yield back the 
remainder of my time, that I took the 
floor simply to correct what I considered 
to be a false impression gathered by the 
people back home from what they read 
in the newspapers about what was said 
on the floor of the Senate. I did not 
construe those remarks to be an attack 
upon the patriotism of the people of my 
State or upon the farm organizations. 
But one who gives a speech cannot al- 
ways control the kind of publicity which 
flows from the fact that two arguments 
are placed in juxtaposition. 

I wish the record to be clear, and I 
wish my friend, the Senator from Flor- 
ida, to know that at no time did I feel 
that he was casting aspersions at the 
patriotism of the people of my State or 
at the members of these organizations. 
I also wanted the record to be clear that 
any such aspersions would be com- 
pletely unwarranted. 

Mr. President, Iam happy to yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 10 minutes to the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HOLLAND]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, if all 
my brethren who wish to perch upon the 
Farmers Union bandwagon have now 
done so, I shall now have a word or two 
to say. [Laughter.] 

In the first place, I wish to say that 
the power of the press is very great, in- 
deed, and that I am delightfully pleased 
that the remarks I made the other eve- 
ning—although in the absence of every 
one of the distinguished Senators who 
evidently found it their duty at that 
time to be elsewhere than on the floor 
of the Senate—have reached the areas 
which I hoped they would reach. I hope 
that the Senators who have not read my 
remarks on that occasion will read them; 
and I hope they will then find themselves 
in pat aaa agreement with what I 
said. 

It is obvious that very few of them have 
read my remarks. I congratulate my 
friend the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. Munprt] for having read them, be- 
cause he seems more familiar with them 
than are any of the other Senators who 
have commented. 

But, first, let me say that I am dis- 
tressed to hear that some of my good 
friends have not had the support of the 
Farmers Union in their previous cam- 
paigns. Several Senators have said so. 
I hope that situation may be corrected; 
and if the occasion referred to gives them 
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a chance to reach a better understanding 
with that section of their constituents, 
no one will be better pleased than will 
the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. YOUNG. I assure my friend that 
I am not apt to get their support. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to refer to one thing which 
the Senator from South Dakota did not 
reach in the course of his remarks, al- 
though I saw that he had it marked for 
presentation. Probably he failed to 
reach it because he was interrupted by so 
many of his distinguished colleagues. I 
refer to another quotation which I also 
placed in the Recorp—which was placed 
there with the same reservations which 
I applied to everything else I said in the 
course of my remarks about the fineness 
of the quality of the people who appeared 
before us, and, as we believed, who did 
so with complete ignorance of the fact 
that they were working for a program 
which I personally think was highly so- 
cialistic; and I said so then, and I say 
so now, and I shall say so at any other 
place or time. I do not believe they had 
any idea, either, although I think the 
publicity which since then has been given 
to the matter has given them a chance 
to get the idea now—that the program 
for which they were so earnestly work- 
ing happens to be the program of the 
Communist Party. 

The quotation I just mentioned that 
my distinguished friend, the Senator 
from South Dakota, did not quite reach, 
was a quotation from the book of di- 
rections of the Communist Party in 1954, 
giving its members directions as to what 
to do in various fields, or giving them 
recommendations, and containing the 
following statement, in particular, in 
reference to agricultural legislation— 
and this is the quotation which I am 
sure the Senator from South Dakota 
found: 

We urge support for the progressive farm 
demands of the National Farmers Union. 


Mr. President, I began my remarks on 
this point after having stated repeatedly, 
in quoting the statements made by the 
very fine folk who appeared before us, 
that they are very fine people; that they 
have furnished boys to the armed serv- 
ices, just as have the good people of 
every other section of the Nation; and 
apparently they come from sturdy stock. 
I also referred to the fact that many of 
them come, I am sure, from very fine 
Scandinavian stock, than which there is 
none better. I also said that I decried 
greatly, and was distressed to find the 
loss of independence, the loss of self- 
confidence, the loss of any apparent will- 
ingness to stand on their own feet and 
face their own problems and shape their 
own production of agricultural com- 
modities in accordance with the law of 
supply and demand, which had de- 
veloped in their particular areas, where 
90 percent price supports had, I 
thought, done very much to undermine 
the morale of those very fine people. 

Senators will find that in each in- 
stance, and in every word I said, I was 
very careful to say that I had never been 
more kindly treated or more generously 
treated by finer or better people, and 
that I was distressed to find the exist- 
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ence of a condition which I felt it was my 
duty to discuss on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, because I think it is very much the 
business of the American people to pay 
attention to the fact that our program 
has apparently been a large contribut- 
ing cause to the destruction of the rug- 
gedness and independence and fine 
character and fine qualities of some of 
the finest people we have, and has con- 
tributed to taking away from a large 
segment of the American people those 
fine qualities, for which American agri- 
culturists have been noted throughout 
the history of our Nation. 

The Senator from South Dakota read 
some of the things I said in regard to 
making sure that nothing that I should 
say would be regarded as a personal re- 
flection. I shall read again some of 
those statements. I think I began by 
saying: 

It is quite unpleasant for me to say this, 
but I think it should be said here. But be- 
fore I say it, I wish to state that I do not 
have the faintest idea that either the officers 
or the members of the National Farmers 
Union are Communists or communistic. 


I think that all Senators who have 
spoken on this matter seem to be of the 
same impression. However, I am glad 
that my statement has come to the at- 
tention of the folk in the areas con- 
cerned, because I am very glad to have 
them consider the fact that they are 
making their bed with the Communists, 
in this particular regard; and I am very 
glad to have them consider again how 
socialistic their program is, because I do 
not think they can reach any conclusion 
whatever other than that a program or 
demand for 100 percent price supports 
from the United States Government for 
every storable product and for every 
nonstorable product—which is what 
their program is—and that the program 
be limited to family-size farms, and be 
predicated on the announced intention 
of forcing a redistribution of the land 
and a redivision of the products of the 
soil, as stated by them over and over 
again, is anything but socialism. pure 
and simple. 

If any Senator wishes to differ with 
me on that point, that is his privilege; 
but, Mr. President, that is my opinion 
of what socialism is, and that is my 
opinion of the result of what had been 
accomplished by giving to such good 
people a crutch which they have used for 
so long that they have forgotten even 
how to try to stand alone. It is that 
situation I regret; and it is that situa- 
tion I want them to consider, and that I 
hope they have considered. I con- 
trasted what I found in the price-sup- 
port areas with what I found in New 
England, in areas where not a single 
witness who appeared took such a posi- 
tion, and where every witness who ap- 
peared wanted to be allowed to solve his 
own problems, and stood up like a good 
American and said, We are able to face 
our own problems and to solve them in 
the traditional American way.” 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield to me? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from North Dakota will permit 
me to complete my statement, then I 
shall be glad to yield to him. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida has 2 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, let me 
say that I know that the distinguished 
Senator from North Dakota is exactly 
correct in saying what he has said about 

the attitude of many members, at least, 
of the National Farmers Union toward 
himself. My respect for the distin- 
guished Senator from North Dakota is 
as high as my respect for any person 
eould be. I have seen him among his 
own people, and I have seen him here on 
the floor of the Senate. Ihave the high- 
est respect and personal affection for 
him, and I think he knows that perfectly 
well. Not for anything would I say a 
word to hurt him with his people; and 
if I have done something here which has 
helped him help himself with a part of 
his people, that is a source of very great 
pleasure to me. 
Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, there are 
some Senators, like myself, who are a 
little sensitive about what the Senator 
from Florida said the other day—and for 
a very good reason: About 2 years ago, 
a Washington farm newsletter asso- 
ciated the Senator from South Dakota 
Mr. Munpt] and the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Toye] and myself with the 
Communist movement because we were 
in favor of 90 percent price supports. I 
know the Senator from Florida did not 
mean that, at all. But, naturally, we 
were a little sensitive about that, when 
we saw that statement. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 
I can appreciate the fact that there must 
have been some supersensitive souls 
around here, because there was noth- 
ing in what the Senator from Florida 
said that should hurt anyone. If it has 
caused the good people in the field to 
reexamine their position and to realize 
that what they have been asking the 
Government for, in a very demanding 
way, is socialism, I shall be happy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. HOLLAND. May I have 5 more 
minutes? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield 5 addi- 
tional minutes to the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. With reference to 
the various statements made by me, let 
me say that I made it very clear in those 
remarks—and I wish to make it clear 
again—that I would have felt that I was 
derelict in my own duty to Senators, to 
the public, and particularly to the mem- 
bership of the particular organization 
about which we are speaking, the Na- 
tional Farmers Union, if I did not call 
attention to what I had seen and heard 
with distress in the course of the hear- 
ings, from people whom I knew to be 
good people, as I have stated time and 
time again—generous people, good 
American people, but people who, either 
because of bad leadership or because of 
having been told for so long a time to 
depend on Government support and 
Government handouts that they have 
lost their own character, their own in- 
dependence, and their own self-reliance; 
people who have drifted into a situation 
in which I thought someone ought to 
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say something to make them realize just 
exactly what had happened to them. 

What I have said this afternoon has 
been said in a kindly spirit. What I said 
the other night was said in a kindly 
spirit. I was distressed that Senators 
were not present in greater numbers. I 
remained in the Chamber for 2 hours 
listening to the junior Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] before I had an 
opportunity to take the floor. I do not 
believe any Senators who have mentioned 
this subject this afternoon were present 
on that occasion. I am sorry they were 
not present. My speech was not made 
under a bushel basket. My present 
speech is not so made. It is an American 
talk. Whether Senators like it or not. I 
am sure every one of them knows in his 
heart that there is too much softness, 
too much loss of morale, too much weak- 
ness and overdependence on Govern- 
ment. We are not happy about it. I 
have heard some of the Senators who 
have spoken this afternoon comment on 
that same subject. 

I do not have to apologize to any Mem- 
ber of this body for my service to my 
country, either in time of peace or in 
time of war. The record is available to 
anyone. I do not have to apologize for 
the service of any of my sons or brother, 
or any other members of my family, in 
every war since the Revolution. I am a 
good American; and as a good American, 
I am not going to see things like this 
happening to good people in our Nation 
and not come here and say on the floor 
of the Senate what I have seen in the 
course of the performance of senatorial 
duties. I would be derelict in my duty 
if I did not say on the floor of the Senate 
that this situation is wrong, and that it 
ought to occasion serious thought on the 
part of every Senator and every other 
American, because it involves a weaken- 
ing of character and a decadence in 
America which causes me the utmost of 
concern and the greatest of distress. 

In conclusion, let me say that I recant 
not a single word I uttered the other 
night. I did not hear anyone say that 
I misquoted anything out of the record; 
and I did not. I did not hear anyone 
say that I had misstated a single thing, 
either from the record or outside the 
record; and I did not. I did not hear 
anyone say that I had made any false 
or unkind charge about anyone; and I 
did not. I was careful to call the at- 
tention of the public and of those affected 
to the fact that they were drifting, that 
the condition was not good, and that 
the American people ought to be con- 
cerned about it. I say it again, just as 
loudly as I can. 

If as a result of the publicizing of those 
few remarks the other night among some 
thousands of good people they will be 
caused to examine their own attitudes, 
I shall be happy. I am sure that the 
great majority of the members of the 
organization in question are just as fine 
people as we have anywhere. If my 
remarks cause them to have occasion 
to reexamine their own programs, their 
own attitudes, their own requests, and 
to measure their own qualities and char- 
acter against what I think is the stand- 
ard American quality and character, I 
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shall feel that my statement was very 
properly made and very timely made, 
and I shall be very happy, indeed, that it 
was called to their attention. I am sure 
that they are just as good people, just 
as good Americans, as any of us. I am 
sure they do not want to be found drift- 
ing into the spineless character which 
has so thoroughly manifested itself in 
some of these areas. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY obtained the floor. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for half a minute? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. LANGER. I merely wish to say 
that at some future time—I hope by 
Monday—I shall read the record of 
Senators who voted on the floor of the 
Senate for the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], pro- 
viding for 100 percent parity in farm 
prices, so that we may find out who, in 
the opinion of the Senator from Florida, 
is a Socialist, and who is not. 

I have the highest respect for the 
junior Senator from Georgia. I do not 
think there is any Member of this body 
who is more patriotic or honest. He 
offered an amendment providing for 100 
percent of parity. Certainly that is not 
communistic. It is not socialistic. I in- 
tend to read the record. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the opportunity today to dis- 
cuss the question which has caused some 
travail and concern among Members of 
the Senate. 

Let me say most kindly that the com- 
ments which have been made in the Sen- 
ate as to our concern are not nearly so 
important as the comments which have 
been made among the people as to their 
concern. 

I constantly note in this body how 
much respect we have for one another. 
We address one another as “distin- 
guished.” We address one another as 
“able.” We pay one another compli- 
ment after compliment. The people 
who deserve compliments are not con- 
fined to the membership of this body. 
They are the people out in the great 
American constituency. 

I wish to say very frankly that the 
members of the Farmers Union are the 
kind of people who, year after year, have 
repudiated any form of socialism, any 
form of communism, any form of fas- 
cism, and have embraced by their labor, 
their love, their dedication, and their 
religion, the finest traditions of Ameri- 
canism. 

I am rather surprised to hear anyone 
say that if a farmer is for 100 percent of 
parity he is for socialism. The Dixon- 
Yates contract received 100 percent price 
support from the Government. No one 
accused that concern of being commu- 
nistic. There was a 100-percent guar- 
anty. 

On virtually every American home, 
with few exceptions, there is a 90-percent 
guaranty. We in Congress passed hous- 
ing bills to provide housing for family 
units, to build the family-sized home; 
and the Government of the United States 
underwrites 90 percent of the mortgage 
guaranty. 
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If this is to be described as socialism, 
I think we are paying far too much trib- 
ute to the regular socialists. The best 
way I know of to make people join the 
Socialist cause is to identify what we are 
doing in the United States as socialism. 
We are trying to make the private enter- 
prise economy work, and we are trying 
to make it work within the system that 
is ours in the United States. 

The farmers of America are more dedi- 
cated to private ownership than is any 
other group in the country. If there is 
any group in the country which really 
represents private enterprise, it is the 
family-sized farm. They are not cor- 
porations. The farmers own their own 
land, subject to a mortgage. They be- 
lieve in private enterprise so much that 
they pay not only the principal but the 
interest. They pay their taxes. They 
contribute to their churches. Sociologi- 
cal studies have proved that the family- 
sized unit in this country is better for 
the normal community than any large 
aggregation of land. The Senator from 
Florida says he deplores the attitude of 
those who testified for 100-percent par- 
ity. He said it contributes to taking 
away the independence o` the people. 

I remind the Senator from Florida 
that there are no more independent peo- 
ple anywhere in the world than the 
farmers of Minnesota. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. There are no more 
independent people in the world than 
farmers—period. They are truly inde- 
pendent people. The Senator from 
Florida said that he is worried —— 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I will yield in a 
moment. The Senator from Florida said 
he is concerned about the loss of morale 
and about too much softness. The 
farmers I know are not soft. When you 
shake their hand you shake a hand hard 
and crusty from hard work. They have 
soft hearts, but they have keen and alert 
minds. There is no lack of morale in 
the countryside. Let us not be worry- 
ing about their morale. Their morale 
is good. It is good enough so that they 
are willing to fight for their rights. 
They are fighting for justice. They are 
fighting for equity. They are fighting 
for fair play. They are fighting for rec- 
ognition. I regret that this Congress is 
unwilling to give them equity and unwill- 
ing to give them justice and unwilling to 
give them fair treatment. 

We give all kinds of special privileges 
to other groups. We give all sorts of 
special treatment to large financial and 
corporate interests. We write tax laws 
to take care of special interests. How- 
ever, when it comes to Mr. Farmer, when 
he asks for a modicum of support and 
when he asks for help, we tell him, This 
is too much.” 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. We may disagree 
on the principle of 100 percent of parity. 
However, when a man asks for a 100- 
percent crop loan, he must put up col- 
lateral. Maybe it is his steer or hog or 
crop, his grain or his corn, or his cot- 
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ton, or whatever it may be. That is just 
as good collateral as the collateral big 
business puts up. In fact, it is better. 
One can eat that collateral. One can 
eat it or wear it or use it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I conclude by say- 
ing that I am distressed when I hear the 
insinuation or implication that there 
may be something wrong with the farm 
people in terms of their morale and their 
general moral tone. There is something 
wrong in terms of their economics; and 
as they fall deeper into the economic 
mire, of course they will ask for aid from 
their Government. 

At one time the American countryside 
was threatened by communism, and that 
was when American agriculture was at 
the bottom of the pit, in 1932 and 1933. 
Yes; the Communist movement was 
making converts. There were more 
Communists under Herbert Hoover than 
at any other time in the history of the 
United States. The records of the FBI 
show that the Communist Party had its 
largest membership under Herbert 
Hoover. It has had its smallest mem- 
bership in the past 10 or 15 years. The 
one way to keep communism from grow- 
ing in this country is to let farmers and 
workers and businessmen go on making 
a good living. They are only asking for 
an opportunity to make a living in co- 
operation with their Government. This 
is their Government. They have a right 
to ask for things from their Government. 
The Government does not belong to us. 
We are the hired men and the servants 
of the people. 

If the farmers wish to testify for 150 
percent of parity, that is their privilege. 
Indeed it is their privilege, although we 
do not have to comply. Senator after 
Senator has proposed bills for 100 per- 
cent of parity. I voted for a bill spon- 
sored by the Senator from Wisconsin 
Mr. McCarruy] for 100 percent of 
parity, for a bill introduced by the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] for 
100 percent of parity, and for a bill spon- 
sored by the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Monroney] for 100 percent of 
parity. 

Some of us may say at times that that 
is going too far, but I point out that the 
administration has sponsored a program 
for wool, which gives wool producers 
117 percent of parity. Apparently any- 
one who voted for that program is a 
Communist plus 17 percent. [Laugh- 
ter.] Of course it does not mean that. 
It was a program which was designed 
to be of help to a group. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to say to 
the Senator from Florida—so that he 
may know it—there is no better Amer- 
ican than the American farmer. I be- 
lieve we ought to agree that we can argue 
about this issue without implying that 
other people who disagree with us may 
be following some kind of pattern which 
is inimical to the interests of the United 
States. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Does the Senator 
from Minnesota agree with me that a 
price-support program calling for 100 
percent Government price supports on 
all farm products, both perishable and 
storable, on a family-unit basis, with the 
announced purpose to force thereby a re- 
distribution of land and a division of 
the profits of the land, is socialism, pure 
and simple? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No; I do not agree 
with the Senator. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
very much, We are in definite disagree- 
ment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The announced 
policy of the Eisenhower administration 
and of the Truman administration is 
land redistribution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Minnesota has 
expired. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question i 

Several Senators requested the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will state the question. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. HUMPHREY ]—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish first to modify my amendment on 
page 1, line 5, by striking out the words 
“and directed.” . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator may so modify his amendment: 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER ] 
wishes to offer an addition to my amend- 
ment, which is acceptable tome. I would 
appreciate it if the Senator from Ten- 
nessee would state his proposed modi- 
fication of my amendment. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I would add on page 
2 at the end of line 2, the following: 

No producer shall be eligible to receive in- 
centive payments under this act totaling in 
excess of $1,200 in any calendar year. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota modifies his 
amendment .accordingly. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. As I understand, 
the modification of the Senator from 
Tennessee provides a $1,200 maximum 
premium payment for any one partici- 
pant under the proposed price-support 
program. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is correct. 
That is in response to the criticism made 
by the Senator from Florida [Mr. HOL- 
LAND]. The language was contained in 
the original amendment submitted by 
the Senator from Minnesota and myself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, may 
we have the yeas and nays? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered. 

The question is 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will first put the question. The 
question is on agreeing to the modified 
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amendment offered by the Senator from 
Minnesota IMr. HUMPHREY] to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr]. The yeas and 
nays have been ordered. The absence of 
a quorum has been suggested, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Pulbright McNamara 
Allott George ikin 
Anderson Goldwater Monroney 
Barkley Gore Morse 
Barrett Green Mundt 
Beall Hayden Murray 
Bender Hennings Neely 
Bennett Hickenlooper Neuberger 
Bible Hill O'Mahoney 
Bricker Holland Pastore 
Bridges Hruska Payne 
Bush Humphrey Potter 
Butler ves Purtell 
Jackson Robertson 
Capehart Jenner Russell 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Case, N. J. Johnston, S.C. Schoeppel 
Case, S. Dak. Kefuaver Scott 
Chavez Kennedy Smith, Maine 
Clements Kerr Smith, N. J. 
Cotton Knowland Sparkman 
Curtis Kuchel Stennis 
Daniel Langer Symington 
Dirksen Lehman Thurmond 
Douglas Long Thye 
Magnuson Watkins 
Dworshak Malone Welker 
Eastland Mansfield Wiley 
Ellender Martin,Iowa Williams 
in Martin, Pa. Young 
Flanders McCarthy 
Frear McClellan 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Have the 
yeas and nays been ordered on the Kerr 
amendment as well as on the Humphrey 
amendment to the Kerr amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It is my 
understanding that the Kerr amendment 
proposes price supports for livestock, 
while the Humphrey amendment would 
authorize incentive payments for cattle 
and hogs at light weights. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. They 
will be voted upon separately. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
modified amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] 
to the amendment of the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], which will be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Itis proposed 
to add at the end of the amendment of 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr] 
the following: 

LIGHTWEIGHT CATTLE AND HOGS 

Szc. 106. (a) In order to encourage the 
marketing of cattle and hogs at lighter than 
normal weights, the Secretary of Agriculture 
is authorized in aceordance with such regu- 
lations as he may prescribe, to make incen- 
tive payments to producers who market cat - 
tle and hogs at lighter than normal weights. 

(b) Such payments shall be made from 
funds appropriated -by section 32 of Public 
Law 320, 74th Congress (49 Stat. 774; 7 
U. S. C. 612c), as amended, and shall be 
in such ae as may be determined by 


be eligible to receive incentive pay- 
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ments under this act totaling in excess of 
$1,200 in any calendar year. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the modified 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Minnesota to the amendment of the 
Senator from Oklahoma. On this ques- 
tion the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS] is absent on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 41, 


nays 53, as follows: 

YEAS—41 
Barkley Jackson Mundt 
Case, S. Dak, Johnson, Tex. Murray 
Chavez Johnston, S.C. Neely 
Clements Kefauver Neuberger 
Douglas Kerr O'Mahoney 
Eastland Langer Russell 
Ervin Lehman Scott 
Frear Long Sparkman 
Fulbright uson Stennis 
George Mansfield Symington 
Gore McCarthy Thurmond 
Hennings McNamara Wiley 
Hill Monroney Young 
Humphrey Morse 

NAYS—53 
Alken Daniel Martin, Iowa 
Allott Dirksen Martin, Pa. 
Anderson Duff McClellan 
Barrett Dworshak Millikin 
Beall Ellender Pastore 
Bender Flanders Payne 
Bennett Goldwater Potter 
Bible Green Purtell 
Bricker Hayden Robertson 
Bridges Hickenlooper Saltonstall 
Bush Holland Schoeppel 
Butler Hruska Smith, Maine 
Byrd Ives Smith, N. J. 
Capehart Jenner Thye 
Carlson Kennedy Watkins 
Oase, N. J. Knowland Welker 
Cotton Kuchel Williams 
Curtis Malone 

NOT VOTING—1 
Smathers 


So the modified amendment offered by 
Mr. HUMPHREY to Mr. Kerr’s amendment 
was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
now recurs on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Kerr]. The yeas and nays 
having been ordered, the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. Neety] and the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SMaTHERS] are absent on 
official business. 

I further announce that on this vote 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
NEELY] is paired with the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SMATHERS]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from West Virginia 
would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
Florida would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 32, 
nays 61, as follows: 


YEAS—32 
Barkley Hennings Langer 
Chavez Hill Lehman 
Clements Humphrey Long 
Douglas Jackson Magnuson 
Ervin Johnson, Tex. Mansfield 
Frear Johnston, S. O. McNamara 
Fulbright Kefauver Monroney 
George Kerr Morse 
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Murray Russell Symington 
Neuberger Scott Thurmond 
O'Mahoney Sparkman 
NAYS—61 
Aiken Duft McClellan 
Allott Dworshak Millikin 
Anderson Eastland Mund: 
Barrett Ellender 
Beall Flanders Payne 
Bender Goldwater Potter 
Bennett Gore Purtell 
Bible Green Robertson 
Bricker Hayden Faltonstall 
Bridges Hickenlooper Schoeppel 
h Holland Smith, Maine 
Butler Hruska Smith, N. J. 
Byrd Ives Stennis 
Capehart Jenner Thye 
Carlson Kennedy Watkins 
Case, N. J Knowland Welker 
Case, S. Dak Kuchel Wiley 
Cotton Malone Williams 
Curtis Martin, Iowa Young 
Daniel Martin, Pa. 
Dirksen McCarthy 
NOT VOTING—2 
Neely Smathers 


So Mr. KERR’s amendment was re- 
jected. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY SECRETARY OF 
THE INTERIOR DOUGLAS McKAY 
OF HIS CANDIDACY FOR REPUB- 
LICAN NOMINATION FOR SENATOR 
FROM OREGON 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the Eisenhower administration is losing 
one of its most able and loyal team mem- 
bers. I understand that Secretary of 
the Interior Douglas McKay has filed 
today in Oregon for the Republican 
nomination for Senator. 

During this administration, Doug Mc- 
Kay has been one of the stalwarts in 
carrying forward the President’s pro- 
gressive program for all of the people. 
Under his guidance, the Department of 
the Interior has achieved a remarkable 
record of effective public service and at 
the same time has accomplished strik- 
ing advances in the conservation and de- 
velopment of our natural resources. 

Doug McKay is a symbol of integrity 
in Government. ‘Throughout his pub- 
lic service career in Oregon and on the 
national level, he has adhered to the 
principles which have made America 
great. 

His competence is reflected in the 
progress made by the Department of 
the Interior during the past 3 years. 

With his leadership, the Department 
was able to add acres by the tens of thou- 
sands to our wildlife refuge and manage- 
ment areas. The Department succeeded 
in unlocking millions of acres to develop- 
ment, thus adding to our gross national 
product for an expanding economy. The 
Department encouraged Congress to 
tighten up certain laws, to minimize un- 
wise, wasteful misuse of publie areas. 

Doug McKay recognized the necessity 
for planning for the future, and acted 
accordingly. He gave complete support 
to bold planning by the National Park 
Service, to effect improvements in the 
national park system so that generations 
of tomorrow might still possess areas of 
natural scenic beauty and historic sig- 
nificance. 

Under his guidance, the Department 
has encouraged partnership with State 
and local groups both public and pri- 
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vate, to achieve maximum orderly de- 
velopment of our natural resources, con- 
sistent with sound conservation prac- 
tices. 

Achievements of the Department have 
been numerous. Not all of them have 
been spectatcular, but everyone has con- 
tributed to our Nation’s well-being 
through proper management of our vast 
natural wealth. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr, President, I, too, 
have just learned that Douglas McKay 
is filing for the Republican nomination 
for Senator in Oregon. 

I heard this news with mixed emotions. 

I am sure that Doug McKay’s compre- 
hensive knowledge of this Nation’s 
natural-resource problems will be of in- 
calculable value when put to work from 
a Senate seat in the Congress of the 
United States. For this reason, I re- 
joice in his decision. 

On the other hand, I regret exceedingly 
that Doug McKay’s services as Secre- 
tary of the Interior are forfeited because 
of this same decision. 

The 35th man to serve as Secretary of 
the Interior during the Department’s 
107-year history, Doug McKay has filled 
this position in an outstanding manner. 
His determination to serve all of the peo- 
ple affected by his Department with 
fairness and justice has been evident in 
his every action as Secretary. 

Doug McKay’s unswerving devotion to 
his job stands as a guidepost in public- 
service history. This dedication to the 
public good has been demonstrated again 
and again during his years in public 
office—as mayor of his hometown of 
Salem, Oreg., as a State senator in the 
Oregon Legislature, as Governor, and as 
Secretary of the Interior. 

Since he has been Secretary, Doug 
McKay’s Department has made rapid 
progress in every field of activity in 
which it is engaged. The Department 
has effected numerous improvements in 
operating procedures, all designed to 
serve the public efficiently and effectively, 
and at minimum cost to the taxpayers. 

The integrity of public lands set aside 
for parks, monuments, wildlife refuges 
and similar areas has been preserved and 
strengthened under Doug McKay’s guid- 
ance and leadership. He has stood firm 
against undue encroachment upon these 
areas, and with his encouragement the 
Department has moved to improve them. 

An outstanding and recent example is 
his all-out support of Mission 66, a Na- 
tional Park Service program to develop 
a vastly improved national park system 
to accommodate the anticipated public 
use of the areas in the next decade. 

Under Doug McKay’s leadership, his 
Department has fulfilled its responsibil- 
ities admirably in the field of defense 
mobilization, and has performed with 
equal merit in resource management 
areas. 

Despite persistent criticism—all of it 
very unjust—of his administration of the 
Department, Doug McKay has not de- 
viated from his course in serving the 
American people equitably and fairly. 
He never has neglected the public in- 
terest in any of his actions. 

His critics have dubbed him “Generous 
Doug” McKay. They are quite correct— 
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but not in their derogatory sense of the 
word. Doug McKay has been very gen- 
erous with his time and talents, in the 
service of the people of Oregon and the 
United States. I am certain that he will 
continue to be in the future. 

I am sorry that we are losing him as 
Secretary of the Interior, but take com- 
fort in the probability that he will re- 
turn to Washington to serve as a United 
States Senator for Oregon. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT, I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Inasmuch as an- 
nouncements are in order, I wish to an- 
nounce, in case our colleagues in the 
Senate are not conscious of the fact, that 
the distinguished and able Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] has also filed for 
United States Senator from Oregon. 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1956 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3183) to provide an im- 
proved farm program. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
open to further amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendments identified as “2-27- 
56—E.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the amendments offered by 
the Senator from Georgia. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is pro- 
posed, on page 7, line 9, after the word 
“corn”, to insert the word “peanuts.” 

On page 8, line 24, after the word 
“corn”, to insert the word “peanuts.” 

On page 11, line 8, after the word 
“corn”, to insert the word “peanuts.” 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I do 
not think the amendments will occasion 
any debate or opposition. All they do is 
permit the farmer who produces peanuts 
to relinquish or release to the soil bank 
so much of his land allocated to him 
for peanuts as he may elect to do. 

I have talked with the chairman of 
the committee, and he and other mem- 
bers of the committee advised me that 
there would be no real opposition to the 
amendments; that the provision was left 
out of the bill originally because it was 
not believed that many acres of peanut 
land would be allocated to the soil bank 
or would be released to the soil bank. 

That may be true, but it is possible 
that some acreage may be released, be- 
cause peanuts are a very soil-exhausting 
crop, and in the soil areas that are 
adapted to peanuts, timber will grow 
rather rapidly. It would be in the in- 
terest of many of our farmers to put 
some of their allocated peanut land into 
the soil bank, if they wish to do so. 

That is all the amendments undertake 
to do. The proposal simply gives to the 
peanut growers the right to release their 
land to the soil bank, just as in the case 
of cotton, wheat, and other crops. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendments of 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE]. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I have 
discussed the matter with several mem- 
bers of the committee. There is no ob- 
jection to the amendments proposed by 
the distinguished Senator from Georgia. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Louisiana yield back his 
remaining time? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Ido. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I yield 
back all time remaining to me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendments of- 
fered by the Senator from Georgia, 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
open to further amendment. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I call 
up for consideration my two amend- 
ments, identified as 3-6-56-A and 
3-6-56-B. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendments, as modified, be considered 
en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
requests that the amendments be con- 
sidered en bloc. 

Is there objection? Without objec- 
tion, the amendments will be considered 
en bloc. 

The clerk will state the first amend* 
ment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 8, 
at the end of line 9, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 


Before any producer is entitled to receive 
any compensation for participating in the 
acreage-reserve program, he must first enter 
into a contract with the Secretary, which 
contract shall, in addition to such other.con- 
ditions as may be prescribed by the Secre- 
tary, contain provisions by the terms of 
which such producer shall agree: 

(b) In the event that the Secretary de- 
termines that there has been a violation of 
the contract at any stage during the time 
such producer has control of the farm and 
that such violation is of such a substantial 
nature as to warrant termination of the 
contract, to forfeit all rights to further 
payments or grants under the contract, to 
refund to the United States all payments 
and grants theretofore received by him there- 
under during the crop year in which the 
violation occurred, and to forfeit all, none, or 
such part of such price-support benefits 
he may otherwise be entitled to receive for 
such year under the provisions of the Ag- 
ricultural Act of 1949, as amended, and to 
refund to the United States all, none, or such 
part of such benefits theretofore received by 
him under the provisions of said act during 
the crop year in which such violations oc- 
curred, as the Secretary may determine to 
be appropriate. 

(c) In the event that the Secretary de- 
termines that for any year there has been 
a violation of the contract but that such 
violation is of such a nature as not to re- 
quire or warrant termination of the contract, 
to accept such payment adjustments and for- 
feit such benefits under the contract and 
under the price-support provisions of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, and 
to make such refunds to the United States 
of payments and benefits already received by 
him during such year under the contract 
and under said act, as the Secretary may de- 
termine to be appropriate. 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
my amendment, identified as 3-6-56-B, 
be dispensed with. I may say that the 
amendments are identical in language. 
One applies to the reserve acre section 
and the other to the conservation acre 
provisions. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 
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The amendment will be printed in the 
Recor» at the conclusion of the remarks 
of the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I ap- 
peared before the committee during the 
hearings on this bill. I urged then that 
strong penalties be provided to prohibit 
grazing on the diverted acres under the 
soil bank section. Everyone agrees that 
nothing should be done by this legisla- 
tion to make worse the situation pres- 
ently confronting the cattlemen of this 
country. Our cattle population reached 
an all-time high of 97% million as of 
January 1 last. It increased over 9 mil- 
lion head in the last 4 years. During 
that same period of time the total value 
of all cattle declined from $15 billion to 
$8 billion. The average value of cat- 
tle declined from $179 per head in 1952 
to $88 per head on January 1, 1956. 
It is obvious that we would be in a ter- 
rible situation today were it not for the 
fact that the consumption of beef has 
increased from 61 pounds per person 
per year in 1952 to 82 pounds last year. 
It is estimated, Mr. President, that the 
40 or 50 million acres in the soil bank 
could support an additional 15 million 
cows. 

For that reason, Mr. President, we 
are simply asking here that the lan- 
guage in this bill make it clear beyond 
question that on both the reserve and 
the conservation acres of the soil bank 
that if the Secretary finds that the pro- 
ducer has substantially violated the con- 
tract and grazed the land that then 
the Secretary is authorized to withhold 
all benefits under the soil-bank provi- 
sions and, in addition, all, none, or part 
of the support-price benefits due the 
producer that year. In the event the 
Secretary determines the violation is of 
such a nature as not to warrant a ter- 
mination of the contract he is author- 
ized to impose lesser penalties. 

I offered these amendments, Mr. Pres- 
ident, in behalf of myself, my colleague 
the junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney] and the following Senators: 
Mr. ALLOTT, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. BIBLE, 
Mr. Case of South Dakota, Mr. CURTIS, 
Mr. DANIEL, Mr. DworsHax, Mr. GOLD- 
WATER, Mr. Hruska, Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. 
Lancer, Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. MALONE, Mr. 
MANSFIELD, Mr. Murray, Mr. WATKINS, 
and Mr. WELKER. 

The second amendment offered by Mr. 
Barrett, for himself and other Senators, 
is as follows: 

On page 13, strike out lines 10 to 19, in- 
clusive, and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“(6) (a) In the event that the Secretary 
determines that there has been a violation 
of the contract at any stage during the time 
such producer has control of the farm and 
that such violation is of such a substantial 
nature as to warrant termination of the con- 
tract, to forfeit all rights to further pay- 


ments or grants under the contract, to re- 
fund to the United States all payments and 
grants theretofore received by him there- 
under during the crop year in which the vio- 
lation occurred, and to forfeit all, none, or 
such part of such price-support benefits he 
may otherwise be entitled to receive for. 
such year under the provisions of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, as amended, and to 
refund to the United States all, none, or 
such part of such benefits theretofore re- 
ceived by him under the provisions of said 
act during the crop year in which such vio- 
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lation occurred, as the Secretary may deter- 
mine to be appropriate. 

„b) In the event that the Secretary de- 
termines that for any year there has been 
a violation of the contract but that such 
violation is of such a nature as not to re- 
quire or warrant termination of the con- 
tract, to accept such payment adjustments 
and forfeit such benefits under the contract 
and under the price-support provisions of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, 
and to make such refunds to the United 
States of payments and benefits already re- 
ceived by him during such year under the 
contract and under said act, as the Secre- 
tary may determine to be appropriate.“ 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARRETT. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I wish to say these two 
amendments were intended to strength- 
en provisions which are already in the 
bill. So far as I am concerned, there is 
no objection to them. ; 

Mr. BARRETT. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I may say, however, that no pen- 
alty is provided under the reserve-acre 
section of the bill and the penalties un- 
der the conservation section are in the 
alternative, and, consequently, we believe 
they should be strengthened in both 
particulars. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
desire to concur in the statement of the 
Senator from Vermont. The amend- 
ments simply expand on the language we 
now have in the bill. 

Mr. President, the amendment marked 
“A,” as modified, requires persons par- 
ticipating in the acreage-reserve pro- 
gram to enter into contracts containing 
such provisions as may be prescribed by 
the Secretary. The amendment re- 
quires that such contracts contain pro- 
visions prescribing penalties for viola- 
tions thereof. 

These penalties, where violations are 
such as to warrant termination of the 
contract, would consist of forfeiture of 
rights to receive further acreage-reserve 
payments and such future price-support 
benefits as the Secretary may deem ap- 
propriate, and the requirement that the 
producer refund such acreage-reserve 
and price-support benefits already re- 
ceived during the year in which the vio- 
lation occurred, as the Secretary deems 
appropriate. Where the violation was 
not such as would warrant termination, 
the penalties would consist of such ad- 
justment or forfeiture of future acreage- 
reserve and price-support benefits, and 
such refunds of acreage-reserve and 
price-support benefits already received 
for the year in which the violation oc- 
curred, as the Secretary determines to 
be appropriate. 

The amendment marked B.“ as modi- 
fled, requires that contracts entered 
into under the conservation-reserve pro- 
visions of the bill contain provisions 
prescribing penalties for violations of 
such contracts. 

These penalties, where violations are 
such as to warrant termination of the 
contract, would consist of forfeiture of 
rights to receive further conservation- 
reserve payments, forfeiture of such 
price-support benefits to which the pro- 
ducer might be entitled for the year in 
which the violation occurred as the Sec- 
retary deems appropriate, and the re- 
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quirement that the producer refund 
such conservation-reserve and price- 
support benefits already received during 
such year as the Secretary deems appro- 
priate. Where the violation was not 
such as would warrant termination, the 
penalties would consist of such adjust- 
ment or forfeiture of future conserva- 
tion-reserve and price-support benefits, 
and such refunds of conservation-re- 
serve and price-support benefits already 
received for the year in which the viola- 
tion occurred, as the Secretary deter- 
mines to be appropriate. 

. Mr. President, I have no objection to 
the amendments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Do the Sen- 
ators in charge of the time on the 
amendments yield back the remainder 
of the time? 

Mr. BARRETT.. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do the same, Mr. 
President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. All the re- 
maining time has been yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
modified amendments offered by the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. BARRETT]. 

The amendments, as modified, were 
agreed to. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. - Mr. President, I sub- 
mit the amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Beginning 
with line 15, on page 36, it is proposed 
to strike out down to and including line 
5 on page 46. 

On page 46, in line 6, it is proposed 
to strike out VI“ and insert V.“ 

On page 46, in line 9, it is proposed. 
to strike out 601“ and to insert 501.“ 

On page 48, in line 4, it is proposed to 
strike out “602” and to insert 502.“ 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I shall 
not labor the amendment very long. It 
biy strike out the entire rice title of the 

II. 

I think the reason for the amendment 
is rather obvious. 

Mr. President, in the interest of the 
schedule which the chairman of the 
committee [Mr. ELLENDER] and the Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] are try- 
ing to pursue, I am willing to withdraw. 
the amendment at this time, if it is set 
for first consideration on Monday, when 
we resume. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, that 
will be agreeable, unless at that time we 
have failed to complete action on some 
amendment which had been taken up 
today; in which case, I am glad to agree 
to have consideration of the amendment 
of the Senator from Illinois follow our 
action on such an amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes, Mr. President. 
With that understanding, I withdraw my 
amendment, and shall resubmit it on 
Monday. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest that the amendment be submit- 


ted now, so that it may be printed and 


lie on the table. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. However, the 


amendment merely strikes out the rice 
title of the bill. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
think it advisable for notice of the 
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amendment to be given, and for thé 
amendment to be printed and lie on the 
table. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is agreeable to 
me, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be printed and will lie on the 
table. At this time, the amendment is 
withdrawn from consideration. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment identified as “3—-8-56-1”, 
which I submit on behalf of myself, the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son], the Senator from Florida [Mr. HOL- 
LAND], and the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. Wittiams]. This is the amendment 
which will strike out the mandatory sup- 
ports for millable wheat at 90 percent of 
parity. The amendment is as follows: 
On page 2, beginning with line 3, to strike 
out. down to and including line 14, on 
page 3. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
beginning with line 3, it is proposed to 
strike out down to and including line 14, 
on eee 3. 

Mr. AIKEN.. Mr. President, as I have 
stated, the amendment is identified as 
“3-8-56-I.” 

I think the Senator from North Dako- 
ta [Mr. Younc], who is interested in this 
matter, should be on the floor. I wonder 
whether. at. this time we may have a 
quorum call, until the Senator from 
North Dakota can have time to return to 
the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That may 
be done by unanimous consent. 

Is there objection to giving unanimous 
consent for that ace The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. AIKEN. Then, Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum; and I 
request that the time required for the 
quorum call not be charged to either 
side. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? Without objection, the time 
required for the quorum call will not 
be charged to either side. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded, inasmuch 
as the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Youne] is now in the Chamber. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to myself. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Vermont is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. AIKEN. As I have stated, Mr. 
President, the amendment will strike out 
the provision for mandatory supports for 
millable wheat at 90 percent of parity. 
The reason for striking that out is that 
this provision really requires 90 percent 
of parity for almost all wheat of the 1956 
and 1957 crops. As stated in the com- 
mittee report, the Department of Agri- 
culture is presently discounting support 
prices for 23 undesirable varieties of 
wheat; but these 23 undesirable varieties 
account for only 31 million bushels of 
the production, out of a total of 985 
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million bushels produced in 1954—that 
is to say, only 3.1 percent. 

Therefore, the real question is whether 
wheat shall be supported at a mandatory 
level of 90 percent of parity—since vir- 
tually all other varieties would be con- 
sidered millable wheat. 

Yesterday the Senate declined to con- 
tinue 90 percent mandatory supports for 
three other basic commodities. Unless 
this amendment is agreed to, so that this 
provision is taken from the bill, wheat 
will be the only one of the five basic com- 
modities we have been discussing for 
which 90-percent supports will be man- 
datory. 

Basing eligibility for price support at 
90 percent of parity on the variety of the 
seed used, rather than on the actual out- 
put of a crop, does not constitute a sound 
basis for determining support levels. 

Mr. President, I may say that the 
Department has labored for many, many 
years to find a method by which higher 
supports could be given to wheat accord- 
ing to quality. The Department, how- 
ever, has not been able to work out a 
feasible plan for that, other than to ad- 
just the support price downward 20 cents 
a bushel in the case of a few undesirable 
varieties. It would not be feasible to 
check the seed actually used for planting. 

Also, the quality of a variety is affected 
by climatic and other factors. So a va- 
riety which might be good millable wheat 
in one area, might not be good millable 
wheat if grown in some other section of 
the country. 

Neither is it possible to make all the 
chemical and other tests which are re- 
quired in order to determine the baking 
quality and the cooking quality of wheat. 
The Secretary now presumably has au- 
thority to provide discounts in support 
prices, based on quality factors; and he 
has done so to the extent feasible. That 
is to say, on the 23 varieties he has an- 
nounced that he will discount the sup- 
port price 20 cents a bushel, I believe. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation, 
Mr. President, presently owns 805 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat, and has outstand- 
ing loans on 316 million bushels more. 
As I have said, unless this provision is 
stricken from the bill, wheat will be the 
only commodity, aside from tobacco, on 
which supports will be mandatory at 90 
percent. 

It is true that possibly 3 percent of 
the crop could be supported at lower 
levels; but when we support 97 percent 
of the crop at the mandatory high level, 
we are in effect supporting the whole 
crop. 

That, in brief, Mr. President, is the 
reason why it is proposed to strike from 
the bill the mandatory price supports 
for millable wheat. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I should 
like to have 5 minutes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from North Dakota. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from North Dakota is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, first, I 
move to amend the amendment of the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] by 
striking out, on page 3 of the bill, in line 
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14, the words “and 1957 crops”, and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the word “crop”, 
so as to make the amendment apply only 
to this year’s crop. 

The method of supports provided 
under this amendment is exactly what 
the Secretary of Agriculture is now 
doing, except on a more extensive scale. 
The Secretary is discounting some va- 
rieties of wheat now at 20 cents a bushel. 
I believe these varieties should be dis- 
counted more. Certain varieties of wheat 
now being processed are good only for 
feed purposes. To continue the pro- 
gram we have had for several years, 
that of providing as high a level of 
support for the poorest quality wheat the 
farmer can grow as for the top quality, 
would break any kind of price-support 
program. 

There was published in the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald this morn- 
ing a part of a letter from Secretary 
of Agriculture Benson to the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Arken], in which he 
stated, in part, that he would give the 
cotton farmers 86 or 87 percent of par- 
ity. I have no quarrel whatever with 
that. The surplus situations with re- 
spect to wheat and cotton are almost 
identical. We have on hand about a 
year’s supply, enough to met our do- 
mestic requirements plus the anticipated 
or expected exports. Wheat producers 
have done a little better job this year 
in bringing the supply down to the level 
of our needs. Our wheat production this 
year has been about in line with our 
domestic needs plus exports. If the op- 
ponents of the amendment would be 
more likely to support it at 87 percent 
of parity, which the Secretary has prom- 
ised for cotton, I might be willing to 
consider that figure. But I do not be- 
lieve that would give as much to the 
wheat farmer as we are now giving to 
cotton producers, because the average 
support under this provision would be 
between 85 and 87 percent of parity. 

The bill provides that the minimum 
support shall not average less than 75 
percent of parity. That means that the 
Secretary can support some of the poorer 
quality of wheat at less than 75 percent 
if he so desires. So it is not giving more 
to wheat than to cotton, and I do not 
think it is as much as we are giving to 
corn. 

Under the corn provision, the corn 
farmers will be given 6 million acres 
more than they would have had under 
the law on the statute books today. If 
we were to give wheat farmers 6 mil- 
lion additional acres, plus the 81 percent 
supports, which the corn farmers have, 
I think every wheat farmer would 
take it. 

I think this provision is only fair. It 
would give to the wheat farmer only a 
part of what the cotton farmers and the 
corn farmers are now getting. 

Most people look upon wheat farmers 
as being big farmers. Thirty percent 
of all the wheat grown is grown by 
farmers who have less than 25 acres 
of wheat. Fifty percent of the wheat 
grown in America today is grown by 
farmers who have a maximum of 50 
acres of wheat. I know of no better way 
to help the smaller farmers of America. 
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Certainly, it is a step in the right direc- 
ion to base price supports on quality. 

I hope the amendment of my friend 
from Vermont will not prevail. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself as much of 5 minutes as I need 
to make one matter clear. 

First, I wish to say that I have every 
sympathy with the desire of the wheat 
growers who produce high quality wheat 
to get better supports than those who 
produce low quality wheat. It is sim- 
ply an administrative impossiblity to 
work out the problem along the lines 
which this section of the bill provides. 

I should like to say a word about the 
comparison of the supports given the 
wheat growers with those which it is pro- 
posed to give the cotton producers. 

In the first place, unless we can change 
the standard grade and staple for cotton 
for price support purposes, in all prob- 
ability the Secretary cannot establish 
price supports for cotton at 86 or 87 per- 
cent of parity. That proposal is con- 
tingent on changing the base grade, 
which would have the probable effect of 
lowering the support price of cotton 
about 1.6 cents. 

However, wheat growers do have an 
advantage over using a transitional par- 
ity, which is not enjoyed to the same ex- 
tent by the cotton growers, under the 
old parity formula, which would be $2.51 
a bushel. Under the new parity formula 
it would be $2.19 a bushel. Under the 
transitional parity formula which is 
being used this year, the parity price for 
wheat is $2.38 a bushel. While wheat is 
being supported at 76 percent of. the 
transitional parity, that would be 82% 
percent if the new parity were in effect. 

It is true that wheat supports are 
dropping about 13 percent this year, If 
the change in the base grade of cotton 
is made, price supports for cotton will 
drop about 10 percent. In fact, they will 
probably drop about 10 percent anyway. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. ; 

Mr. YOUNG. Is it not true that wheat 
takes a harder rap under the modernized 
parity formula than any other com- 
modity? It loses about 30 cents a 
bushel. 

Mr. AIKEN. One can say that wheat 
suffers a greater letdown under the mod- 
ern formula than the other basic com- 
modities do; or one may say that wheat 
enjoyed greater benefits under the old 
formula than did other commodities. It 
depends on how one looks at it. 

I point out that in the past 6 years, 
under the International Wheat Agree- 
ment, wheat for export has been sub- 
sidized to the extent of about $800 mil- 
lion. Had half that amount been spent 
in subsidizing the export of cotton, there 
would be no surplus cotton left in the 
country. I do not think there has been 
any export subsidy on cotton since the 
early days of World War II, when, as I 
recall, an export subsidy was paid. 

While it is true that the proposed sup- 
ports for cotton are only 10 percent be- 
low those of last year, and the supports 
for wheat 13 percent below last year, it is 
also true that, had cotton, in the past, 
enjoyed the same benefits in the way of 
subsidies that wheat had, cotton would, 
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beyond a doubt, be supported at 90 per- 
cent today. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I desire 
scme time on the other side of the 
amendment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Younc] as much time as he desires. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on my amendment 
to the amendment of the Senator from 
Vermont. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What will the first 
vote be? Will it be on the amendment 
of the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Youne] or on the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Vermont? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The first 
vote will be on the amendment of the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Young] 
to the amendment of the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AIKEN]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. May we have that 
amendment stated? It is my under- 
standing that the Senator from Vermont 
was moving to strike out all of section 
102. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
is correct. : 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I was wondering if 
the amendment of the Senator from 
North Dakota should be considered an 
amendment to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Vermont, or an amend- 
ment to the bill itself. I have no objec- 
tion to his offering his amendment, but I 
think it should be offered to the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment of the Senator from North Dakota 
would perfect the language which the 
amendment of the Senator from Ver- 
mont would strike out. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. May we have that 
paragraph read? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment of the Senator from North Dakota 
takes precedence over the motion to 
strike out. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
North Dakota to the amendment of the 
amendment of the Senator from Ver- 
mont will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 3, 
line 14, it is proposed to strike out “and 
1957” and change the word “crops” to 
“crop”, so as to read: 


This paragraph shall be applicable only to 
the 1956 crop. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, a fur- 
ther parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am not quite clear. 
The amendment of the Senator from 
North Dakota reads as though it were 
directed against the bill, whereas the 
amendment of the Senator from Ver- 
mont would merely strike out all the 
language. I wonder if the vote on the 
amendment of the Senator from North 
Dakota should be considered a vote on 
an amendment to the bill, rather than 
an amendment to the amendment of the 
Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, if it is 
agreeable—and, of course, it must be— 
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I ask unanimous consent, in accordance 
with the proposal of the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Youne] that the bill 
be amended by striking out the words 
“and 1957” on page 3, line 14, and chang- 
ing the word “crops” to “crop.” How- 
ever, I do not wish to jeopardize the po- 
sition of my own amendment, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the 
Chair state the parliamentary situation. 

The reason why the amendment of 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Younc] takes precedence over the 
amendment of the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. AIKEN] is that the amend- 
ment of the Senator from North Dakota 
is a perfecting amendment to the text of 
the bill, whereas the amendment of the 
Senator from Vermont proposes to strike 
out the entire section. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand that 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from North Dakota takes precedence, 
but I understand also that his amend- 
ment is an amendment to the bill, rather 
than an amendment to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. AIKEN]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is the point I 
was raising. 

Mr. AIKEN. I believe there is no ob- 
jection to the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from North Dakota. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from North Dakota originally had stated 
that his amendment was an amendment 
to the amendment of the Senator from 
Vermont. The Senator from Delaware is 
correct. The amendment of the Senator 
from North Dakota is an amendment to 
the bill. 

Mr. MUNDT. A point of order, Mr. 
President. Is it not appropriate to pre- 
sent the unanimous-consent request 
propounded by the Senator from Ver- 
mont, to permit the Senator from North 
Dakota to amend the bill in the manner 
he wants to amend it before we have a 
vote? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there is 
no objection, the Senate may vote on 
the Young amendment at this time. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none. 
The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Youne]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Now the 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. AIKEN]. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, on that 
question I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
North Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, it is true 
that wheat exports have been subsidized 
for years. However, the subsidy of the 
United States is one of the lowest in the 
world. Wheat is probably the most in- 
ternational commodity of all commodi- 
ties. It is produced in almost every 
country of the world. Our subsidy for 
the export of wheat is the third lowest 
in the world. Even Turkey provides a 
higher subsidy for export than does the 
United States, and we lend Turkey the 
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money with which to pay its subsidy on 
exports. 

Mr. President, may we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Curtis in the chair). The Senate will 
be in order. 

Mr. YOUNG. No agricultural com- 
modity is as much in demand as wheat. 
It has been the staff of life for 2,000 
years or more. People can live on bread 
and water alone. Our country wisely 
undertook years ago to subsidize the ex- 
port of wheat under an international 
wheat agreement. Wheat falls into an 
entirely different category from any 
other commodity. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I merely wish to say 
to the Senator from North Dakota that 
I hope the provision he espoused in the 
committee will prevail. The 90 percent 
principle as it applies to cotton has been 
done to death on the floor of the Senate. 
Some of the votes against it were cast 
by Senators from wheat States. How- 
ever, the Senator from North Dakota 
himself has always stood four-square for 
90 percent supports. Although cotton 
has been eliminated from 90 percent 
supports, and stands in danger of being 
stricken further, I shall vote with the 
wheat farmers, even though the Sena- 
tor’s amendment, incorporated in the bill 
in committee, does not affect my State. 

Mr. YOUNG. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE.. I deeply appreciate the 
remarks of the Senator from Georgia. 
He and I have stood shoulder to shoul- 
der on the farm issue, to protect the 
cotton farmers and the wheat farmers. 
I intend to give them my support at all 
time. I appreciate the support he has 
given us. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator. 
Sout YOUNG. I, too, thank the Sena- 

r. 

Mr. CARLSON, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I happened to be out 
of the Chamber when the Senator from 
North Dakota discussed his amendment, 
which is now in the bill. I would appre- 
ciate his explaining it briefly. 

Mr. YOUNG. It would give 90 percent 
support to the best quality wheat. The 
support could not go below 75 percent. 
Therefore, we have more flexibility in 
the amendment than under the Ander- 
son Act of 1949, and just about as much 
as we had under the Aiken Act of 1938. 
It would give 90 percent for top quality 
wheat. That is what the Secretary is 
doing at this time. The language ac- 
centuates the program in the right direc- 
tion, and, as amended on the floor, pro- 
vides only a 1-year program. 

Mr. CARLSON. As I understand, the 
language provides 90 percent support for 
milling quality wheat for lyear. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. YOUNG. That is correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG. I yield, 
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Mr. RUSSELL. I dislike very much 
the use of the word “fiexible.” I have 
become somewhat allergic to the mere 
mention of that word. Nevertheless, I 
shall support the Senator’s position if it 
is agreeable to the wheat farmers. 

Mr. YOUNG. The language in the 
bill, section 102, would encourage farm- 
ers to plant good quality wheat. If they 
plant good quality wheat, they will get 
90 percent support. If they do not plant 
that grade, they will not get it. I think 
that is as it should be. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That makes it less 
likely that the Government will have 
considerable losses by virtue of accumu- 
lating inferior quality wheat. 

Mr. YOUNG. That is correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It is an incentive to 
plant better wheat. Is that correct? 

Mr. YOUNG. It will create more mar- 
kets domestically and abroad. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Does the 
Senator agree with the suggestion 
offered by the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. AIKEN] that only about 3 percent of 
the wheat produced would be eligible for 
the 99-percent support? 

Mr. YOUNG. I suppose this year all 
but about 3 or 5 percent would be eligible. 
The bill sets up an advisory commis- 
sion—which would be advisory to the 
Secretary of Agriculture—to determine 
in the future what is millable quality 
wheat and what is not millable quality 
wheat, and to advise the Secretary of 
Agriculture in that regard. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Only a 
relatively small proportion of wheat 
would be eligible to 90-percent support. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. YOUNG. 
would be eligible. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It has 
been my understanding that most of the 
dark Northern wheat has been sold on 
the market at 90 percent of parity or bet- 
ter. 

Mr. YOUNG. That is correct. Good 
quality wheat last fall sold at a premium 
as high as 60 cents a bushel over the sup- 
port level. Much of the wheat has been 
sold for 40 to 50 cents a bushel below sup- 
port. That indicates how badly this pro- 
gram is being operated under the present 
method. It indicates why we should em- 
bark upon a new program. 8 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. If the 
advisory commission which is to be ap- 
pointed makes the judgement I antici- 
pate it will make with respect to wheat, 
I do not see how it could possibly cost 
the Government very much to maintain 
this incentive for growing good milling 
wheat. 

Mr. YOUNG. I think it is a step in the 
right direction. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from New Mexico as much 
time as he may need. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
language in the bill sponsored by the 
Senator from North Dakota I am sure 
looks in the right direction. I know he 
wants to get good quality wheat. How- 
ever, I do not believe there should be any 
misunderstanding as to what we are 
voting on. This is a 1-year 90 percent 
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support provision for wheat. Ninety-six 
percent of the wheat produced is milling 
quality wheat or of a standard that pro- 
duces milling quality wheat. 

The bill does not provide that the 
wheat produced shall be of milling qual- 
ity; it merely provides that so long as the 
farmer produces a grade that ordinarily 
produces milling quality wheat, it shall 
have 90 percent support. 

I believe it is very difficult to work out 
exactly what the Senator from North 
Dakota is trying to achieve. I believe he 
would like the wheat farmers to receive 
premiums for very good wheat, and Con- 
gress made such provision in the case 
of durum wheat when that was brought 
to the attention of Congress by the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota. Congress did 
say that there might be unlimited plant- 
ings of durum wheat, up to a reasonable 
amount. It gave an opportunity to ex- 
pand the crop because the people who 
ha Aa it had to pay premium prices 

or it. 

If the same thing could be done for all 
varieties of wheat there could be very 
little objection to the amendment, but in 
view of the vote which was taken on 90 
percent supports yesterday, it would be 
strange indeed if the Senate should re- 
verse itself and say, “We will not have 
it for cotton, but we will grant a 90 per- 
cent support price for 1 year on wheat.” 
One year carries it through an election 
year, but that is not a very effective way 
of handling the matter. I think it will 
complicate the whole structure, because 
someone will say, “We have done it 1 
year for wheat. Why not do it 1 year 
for cotton, and 1 more year for corn” 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON, I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Am I correct in my 
understanding that we have a year’s 
supply of wheat on hand? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think the supply 
situation on.cotton is a little worse.. We 
have 13 million bales of cotton, and we 
have 800 million bushels of wheat. It 
takes about 225 million to 250 million 
bushels of wheat for us to have good 
housekeeping arrangements, so that it 
will go to the mills at the proper time. 
We have something like 800 million 
bushels of wheat at the present time, and 
it will be very difficult to dispose of it. 
As was pointed out the other day, the 
International Wheat Agreement was 
handled on such a basis that we were 
able to sell wheat at 50 or 60 cents a 
bushel. It is now up to 87 cents, and we 
are unable to move it. We shall subse- 
quently have to make the price $1 a 
bushel. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON, I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. I have a letter from 
Lloyd N. Case, Director of the Grain Di- 
vision, in which he says the subsidy rate 
of the International Wheat Agreement 
presently is 61.80 cents a bushel, and for 
the fiscal year 1954 to 1955 the rate was 
74.85 cents a bushel. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this letter printed in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. ANDERSON. IT should like to have 
it in the Recorp, because a statement was 
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given to us a short time ago that the 
present level was up to 87 cents. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Marcu 6, 1956. 
Hon. MILTON R. Younes, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR Young: In accordance with 
your telephone request, the following are 
the average subsidy rates paid for wheat 
under the International Wheat Agreement 
and applicable subsidy rates recorded on 
Commodity Credit Corporation sales at IWA 
prices but outside of IWA quotas, based on 
records of our Fiscal Division, CSS: 


International Wheat Agreement 


Fiscal year 1954-55 
July 1, 1955, through Jan. 31, 1956... 61.80 


CCC subsidy not under IWA 
Cents per 
bushel 
Fiscal year 1954-55 73.80 


July 1, 1955, through Jan. 31, 1956.... 71. 80 
Very truly yours, 
Luioyp N. CASE, 
Director, Grain Division. 


Mr, AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. They could possibly be 
some difference in the manner in which 
it is exported. I imagine we do not have 
subsidies that come out even and they 
probably vary from day to day. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is it correct to say 
that the subsidy mentioned in the letter 
is in addition to the price supports, and, 
as a matter of fact, this particular indus- 
try has had about $800 million worth of 
subsidies by way of a two-price system 
under the International Wheat Agree- 
ment and otherwise, to enable it to keep 
up its export levels? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. The Senate 
has decided it will not support a 90-per- 
cent program. Even though it is called 
a milling-wheat program, about 96 per- 
cent of all wheat would qualify under 
this amendment. If the Senate wants 
to reverse itself and vote for 90 percent 
supports it has that privilege, but I think 
we should know what we are voting on 
when we do so. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is it not a fact that 
there is a year’s supply of wheat on hand 
by way of surplus and that wheat grow- 
ers, more than any other group of pro- 
ducers, have had very strong support 
in their export business under the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement and other- 
wise, amounting to approximately $800 
million? Is that correct? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. Š 

Mr. CARLSON. I am wondering if 
the Senator from New Mexico really be- 
lieves that a price support of 90 percent 
would make any difference in the yield 
of winter wheat this year. 

Mr. ANDERSON. No, I think not. 

Mr. CARLSON. On that basis, then, 
it would not make much difference 
whether the support price were 90 per- 
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cent or any other figure, so far as pro- 
duction is concerned. The only place 
it could have any effect would be in the 
spring wheat area. In the winter wheat 
belt, the only thing to do would be to 
plow up growing wheat. 

Mr. ANDERSON. To plow under 
growing wheat. We have had a great 
deal of talk about plowing under every 
third row of cotton and killing little 
pigs. 

Mr. CARLSON. I am sure the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico does not think the 
farmers of Kansas or any other wheat- 
growing State are going to plow up a 
growing crop of wheat and receive in 
return under the acreage reserve 60 or 
70 percent. I do not think they are go- 


ing to do it. 
I do not think so, 


Mr. ANDERSON. 
either. 

Mr. CARLSON. In fact, I think this 
is the most logical amendment that has 
been offered during the entire discus- 
sion, not because I represent a wheat 
section, but, in the first place, the soil 
bank will not be of any benefit to the 
winter-wheat section. Second, it will 
not reduce the surplus. Therefore, I 
hope the Senate will give some consider- 
ation to those two points. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I say again, Mr. 
President, that I am not going to worry 
about what the Senate does with this 
amendment. I think it is a bad amend- 
ment only because it revives the ques- 
tion of 90-percent supports. 

I am sure the purpose of the Senator 
from North Dakota is to try to get good 
quality wheat, but it is an extremely dif- 
ficult problem. He has made the best 
approach to it that he could take. I do 
not question his motive, but, from my 
standpoint, it is only one more 90-per- 
cent amendment, and, therefore, I shall 
oppose it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield to the senior Senator from South 
Dakota 10 minutes. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I hope 
the Senate will give careful considera- 
tion to the amendment which is now 
before it, because this is the only place 
in the entire bill that we can do any- 
thing positively of benefit to the vast 
number of wheat farmers scattered 
across the length and breadth of this 
land. If we were to adopt the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ver- 
mont, wheat would have the status of 
a Little Orphan Annie. It would be the 
only product condemned to be worse off 
in 1956 than it was in 1955. 

On most of the farm products of the 
land the Congress has had to put on 
little patches of special legislation to 
meet the problem. That is being done 
with cotton, It was done with rice and 
tobacco. We have adopted the Hicken- 
looper amendment with reference to 
corn. We have done a little for the 
farmers who will get 81 percent of par- 
ity, but if we pass the Aiken amend- 
ment we shall have taken away not only 
the support prices, but we shall have 
compelled the farmer to suffer greater 
cuts and reductions in income than last 
year and a still greater disparity in the 
cost price of wheat which is already driv- 
ing him to despair. 
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Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. May I ask what the 
amendment would take away from the 
wheatgrower which he already has to- 
day? 

Mr. MUNDT. Yes. It will take away 
an additional number of acres, and part 
of his present price support level. 

Mr. AIKEN. Oh, no. It would take 
away something the Senator proposes to 
give him. It will not take away any- 
thing from what he now has. If there 
is to be no bill at all, he would still have 
exactly what he has today. 

Mr. MUNDT. Except that he has a 
constant shrinkage of his acreage under 
the formula of the bill, and a lowered 
price support. 

Mr. AIKEN. It would take away 
something of what the Senator from 
South Dakota proposes to give him, in 
addition to what he has today. 

This morning we gave our wheat 
growers a boost of 50 cents a bushel in 
the support of sorghum. That will help 
tremendously those in the winter wheat 
area. I am told that; I have never 
raised sorghum. But the amendment 
the Senate is now considering does not 
take away a thing which the wheat 
grower has today. It simply takes away 
something from what the Senator from 
South Dakota thinks the farmer ought 
to have in addition to what he has today. 

Mr, MUNDT. It takes away from him 
his comparable position with other pro- 
ducers, because, as was pointed out by 
the distinguished Senator from Kansas, 
the passage of the bill at this time will 
also preclude the farmer from enjoying 
the benefits of the soil bank in those 
areas where wheat has already been 
planted. Adoption of the provision in 
our committee bill would open the door 
of the soil bank to the wheat farmer, 
as under the corn amendment we have 
sought to open the doors of the soil bank 
to the corn farmer. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. T yield. 

Mr. THYE. The distinguished Sena- 
tor from Vermont asks what will be 
taken away from the farmer. It is true 
the amendment will not take away any- 
thing. It has been taken away. It will 
have that effect if the amendment apply- 
ing the law to the wheat crop in the 
calendar year 1956 only shall be per- 
mitted to stand. There will be a 27- 
cent-a-bushel reduction on the com- 
modity loan for the 1956 crop. 

What is proposed by the provision is 
to reinstate, on what is as 
acceptable milling quality wheat, 90 per- 
cent supports, but that which is not ac- 
cepted as a millable quality of wheat will 
go into the feed values, or the 75 percent 
bracket. 

That is what is proposed in the so- 
called wheat provision in the bill, which 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Vermont proposes to strike from 
the bill. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator is exactly 
correct. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to yield 
any further at the moment, until I have 
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had an opportunity to develop my 
argument, 

I point out further that even the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. ANDERSON], with his vast informa- 
tion on agricultural matters, and despite 
the fact that he supports the Aiken 
amendment, stated that this proposal 
“looks in the right direction.” I add 
that it looks in the same direction as the 
President’s message on agriculture. 

The President said he hoped Congress 
and our committee would try to find a 
way in which price supports could be 
geared to quality. This is a step in that 
direction. This will be a 1-year experi- 
ment, to see whether the program will 
work as well as the Senator from North 
Dakota hopes it will work, or as poorly 
as the Senator from New Mexico fears 
it will work. 

But, in all events, in that year the 
wheat farmer will be provided with his 
sole chance, as a result of the agricul- 
tural bill passed this year, to get the 
benefits from the soil bank program and 
the benefits from the price supports, 
which will help to protect him against 
the cost-price squeeze. 

As the Senator from Kansas has 
pointed out, the proposal certainly can- 
not increase the production of wheat in 
any area where wheat has already been 
planted; and in the areas where wheat 
has not been planted, there are two built- 
in gadgets which will help reduce pro- 
duction. 

By planting the quality of wheat des- 
tined for production as milling wheat 
in the area in which it is planted, the 
farmer is required to upgrade his opera- 
tion in order to qualify for the 90-percent 
support price. 

That means that those who would try 
to grow quality wheat on land and in a 
climate which is not destined to grow 
it will not produce it. It means that 
those who would plant as many acres 
as they could in an area where a bounti- 
ful crop of poor grade wheat could be 
harvested will produce a smaller number 
of acres, but will get a higher quality 
wheat. 

So the proposal moves in good direc- 
tions. We provide the farmer with an 
opportunity to participate in the soil 
bank, and also to enable him to get price 
supports on quality production, plus the 
fact that the proposal will help to reduce 
the big surpluses which exist in the 
wheat areas. 

I think we would be derelict in our 
duty to permit an agricultural bill to 
pass in 1956 which by one gadget or 
gimmick, or another does something for 
tobacco and rice, does something for 
cotton, does something for corn—and I 
hope we are going to be able to help the 
livestock producers—does something for 
the other feed grains, but says to the 
wheat farmer, “So far as you are con- 
cerned, we have picked you out to be 
the all-American sucker. You can go 
down the drain.” 

I do not believe Congress wants to do 
that. I do not believe the Senate wants 
to do it. I do not believe the adminis- 
tration wants to do it. I do not believe 
our friends from the South, where cot- 
ton is grown, want to launch that kind 
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of attack on the wheat farmers. I do 
not believe the farmers who raise tobac- 
co want to single out the wheat farmers 
and make them the whipping boys. Ido 
not believe Senators from urban areas 
want to reject the fact that the wheat 
farmer is entitled to the same kind of 
justice and fair play, the same kind of 
protection, for at least 12 months, while 
we find out how the soil-bank procedure 
works, while we have an opportunity to 
study more efficient and effective 
methods to gear price supports to quality 
wheat, and at least enable the wheat 
farmer to meet the challenge of increas- 
ing costs in the year in which we are 
presently living. 

So I implore Senators, on this particu- 
lar measure, to give us a 12-month 
breathing spell; to give us an opportunity 
to bring the wheat farmer into the pic- 
ture, whereby we are trying to do some- 
thing to help the entire segment of Amer- 
ican agriculture. 

If we reject the proposal, we deprive 
the wheat farmer of a better parity 
formula; we deprive him of his price 
supports. We may find in July that the 
International Wheat Agreement has ex- 
pired without being renewed, because the 
British are raising a considerable amount 
of opposition to the agreement. 

I do not think the Senate or Congress 
or the administration wants to pick on 
the wheat farmer; but that is certainly 
what will happen if we do nothing. 

I implore Senators to vote for the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Youne], modified, as 
it has been, to cover a 12-month period, 
in order to afford an opportunity to give 
some element of justice for so short a 
time at least to so many farmers who 
raise wheat. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. Is it not a fact that 
in 1954 wheat was supported at $2.24; 
and that under the 76 percent of parity 
it will be supported at $1.81 in this year, 
19562 That would be the top price for 
milling quality wheat. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is correct. If the 
percentage figures are to be reduced to 
the price per bushel, which the farmer 
receives for his product, it is a shocking 
thing, so shocking that I think no Sena- 
tor who understands the facts will want 
to subscribe to it by his vote in a yea-and- 
nay vote. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 3 minutes? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield 3 minutes to the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I simply want to reen- 
force what has been said by the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Youne], the 
Senator from South Dakota IMr. 
MonptTl, and the Senator from Minne- 
sota (Mr. THYE]. 

I wish to make an argument for the 
small-business men who live in towns in 
the Wheat Belt of the country. First, 
I think all we are trying to do is to elimi- 
nate the nondiscriminatory features of 
the bill in relationship to the wheat pro- 
ducer. We are seeking to relate in prin- 
ciple the wheat producers to what we 
have already done for the corn producers 
and some of the other grain producers. 
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We cannot justify a discriminatory 
bill, a bill which discriminates against 
some farmers and gives benefits to 
others. I want all farmers to receive 
equal treatment. That is what the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota was, in effect, 
saying. When we take into account the 
difference between the support price 
which milling wheat will get and the 
support price which nonmilling wheat 
will get, the final average support parity 
for wheat will be somewhere between 86 
and 87 percent, in round numbers. Iam 
not going to quibble over some slight dif- 
ference. At least, under this amend- 
ment, we shall be doing for the wheat 
producers what, in effect, we have al- 
ready done for the corn producers and 
some of the other grain producers. I 
think that is only fair and equitable. 

As a member of the Small Business 
Committee of the Senate, I give Senators 
my word that the merchants in the small 
towns who rely for their income on the 
wheat areas are not doing so well. They 
are not doing so well because the wheat 
producers are not doing well. We may 
as well face the fact that the purchasing 
power of the wheat producers has 
dropped. Their purchases in turn have 
dropped. Many of them are buying on 
credit. 

I also wish to say that in the last 10 
minutes I have discussed with one of 
the wheat producer leaders of my own 
State, who is within the precincts of the 
Senate, the effect of the amendment on 
the wheat producers of my State. He 
said it would be of great help. Let me 
emphasize, it would be of great help to 
the merchants in the so-called wheat 
towns to have the purchasing power of 
the farmers brought back to somewhere 
near a decent level. 

I think the arguments which have 
been made by the Senators I have men- 
tioned make a clear-cut case for the 
amendment. 

I wish to thank the Senator from 
South Dakota, who, in this instance, as 
in so many others, has risen on the floor 
to fight for justice and equity for the 
wheat producers. We are not asking for 
any advantage. We are asking for equal 
treatment. The amendment is aimed at 
that purpose. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the Senator from 
South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I think the matter now pending 
before the Senate deserves the earnest 
consideration of those who are respon- 
sible for the record of this Congress. I 
wish to direct my remarks to those who 
will be responsible for the record the 
Republican Party is going to make in 
this Congress, and to those who will be 
responsible for the record the Demo- 
cratic Party is going to make in this 
Congress. 

Last year wheat was supported at 82 
percent of parity. This year it is going 
to be supported at 76 percent of parity, 
unless the section proposed to be elimi- 
nated shall be kept in the bill, or some 
other takes its place. 

What is the record on the pending 
bill? We have already established a 
situation whereby cotton will be sup- 
ported at 86 or 87 percent of parity. In 
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this connection I refer my colleagues to 
the letter which the very able Senator 
from Vermont (Mr. AIKEN] read a few 
days ago. Cotton will be supported at 
86 or 87 percent of parity. Under the 
Hickenlooper amendment as adopted, 
corn is going to be supported at 81 per- 
cent of parity. But, unless the section 
102 on page 2 shall remain in the bill, 
wheat will be supported at 76 percent of 
parity in the absence of other action. 

I doubt that that is the record the 
Democratic leadership or the Republican 
leadership wants to make. I do not be- 
lieve the Senate or the Congress or the 
administration wants a record written 
that will say, “We give 87 percent to cot- 
ton for 1956 and 81 percent to corn for 
1956, but when it comes to wheat, which 
is a basic commodity, we give it a 
76-percent deal for this year.” 

It is not fair. It is not right. It 
smacks of special treatment for corn and 
cotton, and discrimination against 
wheat. I do not think Congress will 
want to write that kind of record. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

The Senator from South Dakota seems 
to be considering this matter in terms 
of votes. If that be true, suppose we 
extend 90 percent of parity until the ist 
of November. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute more. 

Mr. KERR. Did I understand the 
Senator to say he wanted to cosponsor 
an amendment to give 90 percent of 
parity to the basic commodities? 

Mr. AIKEN. I did not understand the 
Senator. 

Mr. KERR. I did not either, but 1 
wished to assure him that if he did, some 
of us would join him. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I yield 
10 minutes to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Florida, and more time if he 
needs it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That will suffice. I 
thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I think the action of 
our distinguished friend, the junior Sen- 
ator from North Dakota [Mr. Younc] 
in the very beginning of this debate in 
asking to strike from the bill the second 
year during which the proposed increase 
to 90 percent would apply, and confining 
it to this year, the good election year of 
1956, speaks rather loudly as to what it is 
that we have in mind in this particular 
amendment. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. I am only thinking that 
we should coincide wheat with what we 
are doing for cotton. The Secretary says 
he is going to support cotton at 86 or 87 
percent of parity. That is a 1-year deal. 
I want wheat to be treated in the same 
way. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. I suppose it is a mere 
coincidence that the Senator from South 
Dakota has announced in the RECORD 
that he is ready to propose—as a matter 
of fact, it has already been printed, and 
is lying on the desks of each of us—an 


amendment to extend for 1 year 90 per- 
cent price supports for cotton, corn, pea- 
nuts, and anything else that was covered 
in the action which was taken yesterday. 

Mr. President, what is proposed is just 
as clear as a bell. It is designed to undo, 
or begin to undo, the action we took 
yesterday, for the political year 1956, and 
no longer. I call the attention of my 
distinguished friend to this fact: If it 
is a good program, if it is a sellable pro- 
gram, if it is a defensible program for 
1956. it certainly ought to be for 1957. 
If anything was needed 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? I am sure the Senator 
from Florida with his customary sense 
of fairness, will recognize that there is 
a difference between 1956 and 1957 which 
is not political, but economic, in that in 
many parts of the country the 1956 
wheat crop has already been planted. 
This proposal will enable the farmers 
who have already planted to share in the 
benefits and bounties of agriculture in 
the year 1956. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 
That brings me to another point. I 
noted a great inconsistency between the 
point made by the Senator from Kan- 
sas and the point just made by the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota. The Senator 
from Kansas has said the soil bank can- 
not apply in 1956, because most of the 
wheat has been planted. The Senator 
from South Dakota now says what has 
been also said by one of my other dis- 
tinguished friends who has just spoken, 
that if we put the program into effect, 
we can expect to see a material up- 
surge in quality by reason of plantings of 
other varieties. 

It seems to me the Senators involved 
in the offering of the particular amend- 
ment now pending are grasping at every 
possible straw to make good political 
grist for the mills in this year of 1956, 
and have forgotten that by the very 
fact of the amendment of the bill, which 
was their bill, they have shown they are 
not willing to stand up and defend that 
program for the year which will follow, 
but they are hopeful that it will be en- 
acted for the current year. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota, Mr. CARL- 
SON, and Mr. MUNDT addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr.MUNDT. The Senator from Flor- 
ida has misquoted me, and I think the 
Record ought to be corrected. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask for 
the regular order. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to yield to no Senator at this time. 
Iam speaking on limited time. 

If there needed to be any announce- 
ment made of the fact that we have 
abandoned, by the offering of this par- 
ticular amendment, the good old ram- 
part which was based on sound and 
economic grounds, and have come in- 
stead to the political rampart of “Yes; 
we must have something for 1956, be- 
cause that is the year when our con- 
stituents are voting,” particularly when 
we note the degree of interest on the 
part of the distinguished Senators who 
are running for reelection in 1956, we 
must come to the conclusion that what 
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is involved here now is a political re- 
trenchment and a falling back on po- 
litical ramparts. Do not think the 
farmers will not see that, and do not 
think the public will not understand it. 
This is a political step, and there is no 
way in the world to defend it, 

I see some of my distinguished friends 
on the other side smiling. I am glad 
they have the good humor to do that. I 
expected it of them but we all know now 
that they are playing politics in a big 
way. 

So far as we are concerned, the ques- 
tion we ought to.consider seriously is 
this: If we decline to agree to the 
amendment of the Senator from Ver- 
mont, if we leave in the 90 percent of 
parity for the good political year of 1956, 
let us remember that our good friend 
from South Dakota and other Senators 
have ready an amendment which they 
have had printed, and which they have 
announced, which would undo what we 
did yesterday for 1 year, that same po- 
litical year, which would get the Senate 
into the indefensible position of doing 
two things: First, putting our case on the 
basis of playing good politics, instead of 
playing sound economics; and, second, 
getting ourselves in the position of doing 
more for wheat—which has received the 
greatest expenditure of public funds, by 
way of subsidy, that has ever been given 
to any commodity. Furthermore, wheat 
is in serious trouble because there are a 
billion bushels of wheat in surplus; and, 
as the distinguished Senator from North 
Dakota well knows, wheat is in trouble 
principally, not in his area, where qual- 
ity wheat is produced, but, rather, in the 
areas where inferior wheat is produced, 
because I remember hearing the constit- 
uents of the distinguished Senator from 
North Dakota, who testified before our 
committee, tell us that their wheat was 
selling above parity. Why? Because 
they were producing good, sound, hard 
wheat which all the millers wanted, and 
that wheat was not a drug on the market. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield to me? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I have 
not finished making my points, but I 
yield now to the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the Senator 
from Florida. Mr. President, while the 
Senator from Florida is reaching for 
straws and is misquoting my arguments 
by saying that I differed from the Sena- 
tor from Kansas because, as the Senator 
from Florida says, I have alleged that in 
respect to the areas of the country where 
wheat has already been planted the 
adoption of the Young amendment 
would increase the quality of the wheat, 
let me say that I did not say any such 
thing. What I said was that in the case 
of the areas where wheat has already 
been planted, adoption of the Young pro- 
visions would increase the income the 
farmers would get from the wheat they 
have already planted, and there is no 
other avenue by which they can get any 
substantial benefit from the bill if we 
sabotage the amendment, 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
think the Senator from South Dakota 
has made his point, 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator from Florida yield 
to me? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The Sen- 
ator from Florida has implied that be- 
cause the Senator from North Dakota 
proposes that the words and 1957” be 
stricken out, so as thus to make the 
amendment applicable to 1956, he has 
suggested a purely political approach. 

Let me say that I hope that before 
the Senate completes its action on the 
bill, it will consider the amendment 
which the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
CARLSON] has prepared. Iam a cospon- 
sor of the amendment, and it proposes a 
long-range approach to the wheat 
problem. 

But at this time let us consider the 
1956 situation, to see whether the ar- 
rangement proposed for cotton and the 
arrangement established for corn are 
such as to justify the remarks the Sena- 
tor from Florida has made. 

The so-called Hickenlooper amend- 
ment, dealing with corn, is for 1 year. 
I hold in my hand a copy of the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald for March 
9, and from it I read a paragraph from 
a letter which is said to have been made 
public by the Senator from Vermont 
Mr. AIKEN], as addressed to him under 
date of March 7. That letter of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, Mr. Benson, reads 
in part, as follows: 

In the event satisfactory legislation passed 
with respect to these items, 1. e., the soil 
bank, new parity, and change in the staple 
length, it would appear desirable to set the 
support level for cotton for 1956 at about 86 
or 87 percent of parity, 


That, it will be noted, is a 1-year deal 
as far as cotton is concerned, 86 or 87 
percent for 1956. 

I should like to ask the senior Sena- 
tor from Florida how he can maintain 
that there is anything more political in 
the approach to wheat than there is in 
the approach to cotton and to corn. The 
corn amendment, which has been 
adopted, is for 1956. In the letter from 
the Secretary of Agriculture to the Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], the sug- 
gestion for cotton is for 1956. 

The point I was trying to make is that 
by these means we have established an 
86- or 87-percent approach for 1 year 
for cotton, based on the letter of the 
Secretary of Agriculture; and an 81-per- 
cent 1-year approach for corn, under 
the Hickenlooper amendment. So I 
said—and I think I was correct—that if 
we have an 87-percent approach for cot- 
ton for 1956, and if we have an 81-per- 
cent approach for corn for 1956—both 
limited to 1956—then certainly we are 
warranted in looking at the kind of rec- 
ord the Congress is making if we remove 
section 102 and leave wheat with only 
76-percent support for 1956. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, as I 
understand the argument of the distin- 
guished Senator from North Dakota, it 
is that he thinks politics has been played 
with reference to cotton. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Florida has ex- 
pired, 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Vermont yield further 
time to me? 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes; I yield 5 additional 
minutes to the Senator from Florida, if 
that will be sufficient for him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida is recognized for 5 
minutes additional. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, as I 
was about to say, as I understand the 
argument of the Senator from North Da- 
kota (Mr. Youne], it is that he thinks 
politics has been played with reference 
to cotton—with which I do not agree; 
and he thinks politics has been played 
with reference to corn—with which I do 
not agree; and therefore he says, Let us 
make it unanimous, and have a 1956 pro- 
gram for wheat’—which is, as clearly as 
can be, a political stratagem and a po- 
litical maneuver. 

Of course, Mr. President, Senators can 
vote as they see fit. However, so far as 
Iam concerned, I was not affected by the 
cotton amendment and I was not affected 
by the corn amendment; and I am sim- 
ply speaking from my conviction and the 
belief that the 90 percent price-support 
provision has been the bad root of our 
greatest trouble, and has, more than any- 
thing else, brought on the surplus, and 
that the possibility of enactment into law 
of the good provisions of the bill will be 
jeopardized by any restoration of 90 per- 
cent of parity in this case, because if the 
President has the self-respect which I 
think he has, he will not sign a bill pro- 
viding for 90-percent price supports, 

In concluding, insofar as I am con- 
cerned I wish to make it clear that if 
the Senate wishes to stand in the eyes of 
the country as considering—in connec- 
tion with this bill, which has such tre- 
mendous economic implications—the 
primary question to be politics in 1956, 
then the adoption of the position taken 
by those who oppose the amendment of 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] 
will certainly put us clearly and con- 
clusively in that position. 

I do not care to be in that position; 
but, so far as I am concerned, in that 
case, I think we would be in it just as 
clearly as if we were to state as a part 
of the provision itself, This price sup- 
port will expire after November 8, 1956.” 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield to me? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. I think the Senator 
from Florida is being unfair in his in- 
ference. I would gladly have this ar- 
rangement made for 2 years; but since 
the administration has given cotton and 
corn a 1-year deal, it seems only proper 
to make a similar arrangement in the 
case of wheat. Of course, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the wheat farmer would be tickled 
to death to have 5 million additional 
acres and to have price support at 81 
percent of parity. Certainly the wheat 
farmer would be tickled to death to have 
that arrangement made. 

But since the administration has made 
these two 1-year deals, is it wrong to 
make the wheat provision conform to 
them? I propose that reluctantly, but I 
thought it was the thing to do. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The difference be- 
tween cotton and wheat is that wheat 
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has had the beneficent support of the 
Government to the tune of over $800 
million, in sustaining its export program, 
Cotton has not had anything like that. 
If cotton had had anything of that sort, 
cotton would not be in trouble now. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
5 from Florida yield further to 
me 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. Was wheat not in the 
greatest demand, and more seriously 
needed, during the war than anything 
else, except cotton—and also since the 
war—to keep the whole world alive? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, wheat 
has done a wonderful job; and if in this 
bill we can provide anything for wheat, 
I shall be happy to have that done. But 
in my judgment the Senator from North 
Dakota is not going about the matter in 
the right way in seeking to restore 90 
percent of parity for wheat, and particu- 
larly when that is predicated on the year 
1956, because I believe that, regardless of 
whether we wish it or not, such action 
will result in labeling all Senators who 
support it as thinking primarily of the 
fall of 1956. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, if the 
amendment provided for 98 percent sup- 
port, I think the Senator from Florida 
would be correct. But I believe that 
under this provision, the average sup- 
port for wheat would be around 86 per- 
cent or 87 percent of parity, and that is 
exactly what we are providing for cotton. 
If it were a straight 90 percent, I should 
say the Senator would be correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am glad to have 
that statement from the Senator. I 
hope it will be remembered by the Sen- 
ate when we come to consider the amend- 
ments to be offered by the Senator from 
South Dakota and the Senator from 
Kansas, providing for a straight 90 per- 
cent for 1956, for other commodities. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. On what 
basis does the Senator pretend to say 
what amendment the Senator from Kan- 
sas or the Senator from South Dakota 
is going to offer? 

Mr. HOLLAND. All I can say is that 
the amendment was printed and was 
lying on the desk. I talked with the 


Senator from South Dakota, and he told 


me he had prepared the amendment. 
Yesterday when it was not offered as a 
substitute I asked him why not. The 
distinguished Senator from South Da- 
kota said he was going to hold it and 
offer it later. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The Sen- 
ator from South Dakota did not say he 
was going to offer it later. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Just what was the 
statement of the Senator from South 
Dakota? j 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Florida has 
expired. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If the Senator will 
yield 1 minute more, I should like to have 
the Senator from South Dakota given an 
opportunity to make a statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] has 
31 minutes. 
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Mr. AIKEN. I yield 10 minutes to the 

Senator from Florida. 
Mr. HOLLAND. I should like to have 
the Senator from South Dakota state his 
recollection of what happened. As I re- 
call, the Senator said he was not going 
to offer his amendment at that time. I 
had been advised that he had intended 
to offer it from the floor. The Senator 
stated that he intended to offer it later. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
printed amendments will show that the 
Senator from South Dakota did have an 
amendment printed, which would strike 
out the words “and 1957,” which would 
have to be offered, were it to have been 
offered, before the amendment of the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son] was voted upon. The Senator from 
South Dakota decided not to offer the 
amendment, and had no other amend- 
ment printed. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator remem- 
bers my discussing the subject with him, 
does he not? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Yes. I 
said that the matter could be approached 
by a motion to reinstate the language 
with a substantive change but I was not 
sure I would offer it, that I would wait 
and see what happened. I saw what 
happened—a decisive vote for the An- 
derson amendment—and concluded not 
to offer a substitute amendment after- 
ward. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Did the Senator state 
that he was holding it for later in the 
debate? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. No. The 
Senator from South Dakota pointed out 
that that particular amendment would 
have had to have been offered before the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
Mexico was voted upon. The printed 
amendment of the Senator from South 
Dakota applied to section 101. That 
amendment would have had to be voted 
upon before the Senator from New Mex- 
ico offered his amendment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Will the Senator 
from South Dakota state what he said 
about offering it later? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The Sen- 
ator from South Dakota said he would 
wait and see how things went, and that 
he might offer language which would re- 
store the portion of the language relating 
to 1956; but the Senator from South 
Dakota saw what happened yesterday 
afternoon, and he concluded not to offer 
an amendment on that point. 

Mr. HOLLAND. There is no great 
difference between the recollection of the 
Senator from South Dakota and my own. 
I am perfectly willing to let the state- 
ment of the Senator from South Dakota 
stand. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
Senator from South Dakota did not have 
any amendment printed other than the 
one to which he has referred. 

Mr. HOLLAND. So far as the Sena- 
tor from Florida is concerned, he is per- 
fectly willing to accept the statement 
made by the Senator from South Da- 
kota covering the discussion. It is clear 
that there is very little difference be- 
tween our recollections, 

Mr. HUMPHREY rose. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. I should like to be 
recognized in my own right. 

Will the Senator from Louisiana yield 
me 5 minutes? - 

Mr. ELLENDER. Iyield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
rise to support the proposal of the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota [Mr. Younc]. I 
think the Senator from North Dakota 
has made a good case. He has pointed 
out what is an obvious fact, but he is ap- 
parently in some difficulty because the 
plane of politics, when it comes from a 
source other than Mr. Benson, is illegal. 
If the Senator from North Dakota could 
get the Secretary of Agriculture on the 
telephone and get him to say that it 
would be all right to have this provision 
in the bill, it would have the aura of 
respectability. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has been 
down to the Senate, wheeling and deal- 
ing for days. Thus far he has been able 
to split the Senate up into small seg- 
ments, commodity by commodity. 

Let us face the facts. The corn 
amendment was a special deal. The 
cotton proposal is a special deal. It does 
not help many of the cotton farmers, 
but it is a special deal. 

The proposal of the Senator from 
North Dakota is a committee provision, 
considered in committee, duly arrived at 
in committee. It was discussed in com- 
mittee and voted upon by the duly elected 
representatives of the Senate. It is no 
deal. It involves no politics. It is a legit- 
imate legislative proposal. 

However, I regret that apparently the 
only way we can get a majority vote for 
anything is to obtain for it a political 
blessing from the Department of Agri- 
culture. I am perfectly willing to stall 
the debate long enough so that Mr. Ben- 
son can be consulted, to see whether or 
not he will put his seal of approval on it. 
If he puts his political seal on it, I sup- 
pose it will be accepted. It will be 
cleansed, purified, and adapted to the 
current political situation. 

I intend to vote for the 90 percent on 
milling quality wheat. I think it is de- 
served. I think it is perfectly legitimate 
for the senior and junior Senators from 
South Dakota to argue that the wheat 
farmer is receiving a raw deal, 76 percent 
of parity under the most severe acreage 
allotments of any crop. Wheat farmers 
cannot survive under that kind of situa- 
tion. 

What the Senator from North Dakota 
has proposed relates to a particular va- 
riety of wheat, milling quality wheat. He 
took the testimony. He has done what 
the producers of the milling variety of 
wheat, which is not in surplus to any 
appreciable degree, have asked for. 

Most of the wheat in storage today is 
not the milling variety of wheat, and the 
supports being offered here are upon a 
particular species, variety, or type. 

There is no legitimacy to the argu- 
ment that, after we have practically 
wrecked three-fourths of the farm bill, 
we should wreck the remainder of it. 
Apparently the argument that is being 
used is this: We have taken the heart 
out of the cotton farmer; we have given 
the corn farmer a good beating over the 
head with a cornstalk with a lead pipe 
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in it. We are about ready to operate on 
the peanut farmers, and all the rest of 
the farmers. We surely did not help the 
cattle raiser or the hog farmer.” 

The argument is, Let us be logical; 
let us be consistent. We have been mur- 
dering all of them, except the wheat 
farmer. Let us get him.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Minnesota has 
expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask for 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield 2 additional 
minutes to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think it is time 
to call a halt on this kind of chipping 
away at a farm program which could be 
effective. I should like to know that at 
least on one commodity in this bill the 
Senate considered the interest of the 
farmer. The wheat farmer is just as 
deserving as anyone else. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
SELL] exhibited a kind and magnani- 
mous treatment and consideration which 
I had hoped would prevail. If I correct- 
ly recall what the Senator from Georgia 
said, it was something to this effect: The 
cotton farmer got a bad deal, but he did 
not hold the Senator from North Dakota 
accountable. The Senator from North 
Dakota has been a true friend of the cot- 
ton farmer, the hog farmer, the wheat 
farmer, and all other farmers. I am 
here to rally to his defense. I will vote 
with him not only once, but 3 or 4 
times, if I am permitted to do so. I 
think he deserves the kind of support 
for which he has worked. No Senator 
has worked more diligently for the peo- 
ple he represents than has the Senator 
from North Dakota. 

I repeat, this is a committee proposal. 
This is not a synthetic proposal which 
came from the executive branch, 

We are supposed to be legislating. If 
Mr. Benson wants a vote in the Senate, 
let him get himself elected to the Senate. 
I do not like the proxies he is exercising. 

Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from 
Minnesota has stated that the mere fact 
that nearly all the other elements of 
agriculture are about destroyed is no 
reason to destroy the wheat farmer. I 
agree with the Senator. Before we are 
through, we had better save one breed 
of farmer, so that future generations will 
know what farmers looked like. The 
wheat farmer happens to be in that cate- 
gory, which is his good fortune. There 
is no reason for exterminating them all. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Georgia has again exhibited charity and 
compassion, as well as good judgment. 

It is true that there will be very few 
farm families left; and if we keep a few 
on wheat farms, it will be very beneficial 
for future generations. At least it will 
be some guide as to what the past was 
like, and our children may know what 
kind of Americans once lived in this land. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I do not 
wish to repeat the argument of the 
Senator from Minnesota. He is doing a 
herculean job in the debate. I do wish 
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to point out that th> price support on 
wheat is at 76 percent at the present time 
because the Secretary of Agriculture 
substantially reduced the set-aside on 
wheat to 429 million bushels. If he had 
left it at 529 million bushels, the price 
support would be around 83 percent. 

It is very interesting that we should 
raise the acreage for corn. We raised it 
from 43 million acres to 51 million acres. 
I supported it. I do not intend to do an 
injustice to corn producers or to any 
other producers. However, I wish to 
point out that if the set-aside on wheat 
had been left at 500 million bushels, the 
parity-support price would be 83 percent 
of parity. 

I wonder if we could get some of our 
friends who have been leading the fight 
against the wheat farmers to agree to 
raising the set-aside on wheat from 429 
million to 500 million bushels, corre- 
sponding to what we have done for the 
corn producers. As the Senator from 
Minnesota has pointed out, the amend- 
ment sponsored by the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Younc] in commit- 
tee and incorporated in the bill, is a very 
sound provision, and it does equality 
of justice to the wheat producers. 

The last point I wish to make is with 
reference to what has been said about 
politics having entered the farm debate. 
I hope there is politics in the debate. I 
hope this is still a political body. I be- 
lieve this to be a body of politicians, 
using that word in the proper sense. I 
hope it is made up of politicians elected 
to represent their respective constitu- 
encies. I have no hesitancy in pointing 
out that when I am making my fight on 
the farm bill, in trying to return the 
purchasing power to the farmer and to 
provide him with a decent living, I am 
earrying out what is the desire of the 
people of my State. I am not at all 
frightened by the charge that some po- 
litical considerations may be involved in 
the debate. I hope they are involved in 
the debate. I hope the Senate has po- 
‘litical responsibility in seeking to carry 
out what I think is the clear wish of the 
constituencies: of Members of the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. President, the will of our con- 
stituencies is to return to the farmers 
-a decent purchasing power so that they 
shall have a sound economic level, and 
so that big business shall not be the 
only industry to enjoy profits and pros- 
perity. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Would it not be 
fair to characterize the three stages of 
the agricultural policy of this country 
as the New Deal, the Fair Deal, and the 
Sliding Deal? 

Mr. MORSE. The Collapsible Deal. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Sliding Deal, 
with collapsible supports. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. LANGER]. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I rise to 
support the amendment of my colleague 
[Mr. Youne]. I am entirely satisfied 
that some of the oldtimers in the Sen- 
ate have forgotten what the wheat 
-farmer did in World War I and World 


War II, and why some of our farmers 
find themselves in difficulty. They find 
themselves in difficulty because in World 
War I they were told to plant and to 
plant and to plant. All over Kansas and 
all over the great wheat area millions 
of acres were broken up for the planting 
of wheat. Wheat was planted on sub- 
marginal land, along railroad rights-of- 
way, and in parks in cities. Not only 
that, but farmers had to get seed loans 
from their Government. Canada can- 
celed all its seed loans a year after the 
end of the war. However, in North 
Dakota, 40,000 out of 50,000 farmers 
got such loans, and all but 4,000 have 
repaid the loans. The 4,000 farmers are 
still paying 6 percent interest on their 
loans. 

I support what has been said by the 
Senators from South Dakota, and by 
the Senators from Minnesota. The 
farmers are entitled to some income. 

Not only are they entitled to support 
themselves, Mr. President, but they must 
have money to pay back the money they 
borrowed from the Government when 
they did everything they could to sup- 
port the Government in time of war. 

As I said, Canada canceled those 
loans, but the United States did not. 
‘Thousands of farmers are still paying 6- 
percent interest on them. In some cases 
the interest alone has amounted to 2 or 
3 times what the original loan was when 
it was made. Certainly the wheat 
farmer is entitled to the same kind of 
deal as my distinguished colleague has 
said was accorded the corn farmer and 
the cotton farmer. I thank him for 
putting in this amendment in the com- 


mittee and fighting for the rights of the 


wheat farmers all over the country. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

There has been much said about what 
the cotton farmer is going to receive in 
the way of special benefits. But where 
are those benefits? Are they real, or 
tangible? They are not, Mr. President. 
They are only conditional. Their enjoy- 
ment is conditioned upon three pre- 
requisites. All the talk about special 
treatment.for cotton is based on a letter 
dated March 2, addressed to the Honor- 
able Georce D. AIken, and signed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra T. Benson. 
This letter outlines what cotton farmers 
might expect, provided certain condi- 
tions precedent are met. Let me be 
frank, Mr. President. These benefits 
which may flow to the cotton industry 
are predicated on what Congress is go- 
ing to do to S. 3183. As I interpret the 
letter, it will not only be necessary that 
the 90-percent provision be stricken, 
which was of course done yesterday, but 
at least two other matters will have to 
be attended to also. These are, first, the 
calculation of the support price based on 
the average grade and staple, instead of 
the present seven-eighths standard, and, 
second, the defeat of the dual parity for- 
mula. Both of these conditions are still 
to be met. Whether they will be remains 
to be seen. 

Mr. President, I supported the amend- 
ment providing 90 percent of parity 
price supports for millable wheat, as 
written in the bill. I did this because, 
as it has been stated on several occasions, 
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the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry studied this provision carefully, 
and determined that it had great merit. 
As a matter of fact, last May, when the 
committee first voted to hold grass-roots 
hearings throughout the Nation, there 
was a feeling among some of us that if we 
could find a formula under which we 
could write into the bill a support price 
of 90 percent of parity for quality-grade, 
readily salable commodities, we might be 
able to help our farmers economically, 
stimulate the production of desirable, 
marketable commodities, and discourage 
the production of commodities for which 
no ready markets exist. 

We elicited testimony as to how we 
might do so not only among the wit- 
nesses that we heard throughout the 
country, but soon after the hearings 
were concluded I, myself, wrote many 
letters to millers and spinners, and to 
attorneys in the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The committee staff and the legal 
staff of the Legislative Reference Service 
of the Library of Congress also joined in 
the search. 

We learned that it would be a very 
difficult thing, a practically impossible 
task, for us to write into law a formula 
which would define what kind, grade, 
and type of the various commodities 
would be embraced within our projected 
standard of readily salable. It was 
only then that the committee ‘voted 
and reinstated 90 percent of parity price 
supports as outlined in section 101. The 
only reason wheat was left out of sec- 
tion 101, which was voted down yester- 
day, was because we felt we had ob- 
tained a workable standard by which we 
could measure a readily salable type of 
wheat. That standard is millable. It 
is usable wheat for which a ready demand 
exists. For that reason, the committee 
felt it would be entitled to 90 percent of 
parity supports. 

I am not here to debate whether this 
formula will work. I do not know. It 
might. I hope it will. I believe it would 
be a good idea for us to try it. 

For that reason, Mr. President, al- 
though the 90 percent support provisions 
as found in section 401 has been stricken 
from the bill, I will cheerfully vote to 
retain in the bill the section which is now 


‘sought to be stricken. 


SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] left 
me in charge of his time. I yield myself 
5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Scorr in the chair). The Senator from 
Delaware is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the 
Senator from New Mexico and the Sena- 
tor from Vermont have stated the ques- 
tion accurately. This is the same vote 
that we had yesterday, namely, the de- 
cision on the question of whether we will 
retain 90-percent supports. This time it 
is whether we will retain 90-percent 
supports on wheat only. Yesterday we 
struck out the other 90-percent pro- 
vision. 

The point has been raised that all that 
the Senator from North Dakota proposes 
to do in the amendment that is now a 
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part of the bill, is to maintain the posi- 
tion on wheat as it was in 1955. 

That is not quite true. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I am not sure that I 
understood what the Senator from Dela- 
ware said, but is he under the impres- 
sion that the amendment means 90 per- 
cent support for all wheat, or only for 
millable wheat. Does the Senator un- 
derstand that for the wheat farmers as 
a whole—and they are the ones we must 
think about—since a part of the wheat 
is feed wheat and a part of it is millable, 
the average would be 87 percent? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand. that 
it refers to milling wheat only, but that 
represents, according to the Department 
of Agriculture, approximately 97 percent 
of all the wheat produced this year, 
which will be eligible for 90 percent sup- 
ports. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I think 
we should get it straightened out. My 
understanding is that when we take 
millable wheat and nonmillable wheat 
the total average would be from 86 to 
87 percent for all wheat. If that be 
true, I respectfully say that the Senator 
from Delaware gives a false impression 
that there would be a 90 percent aver- 
age for wheat. 

Mr. ‘WILLIAMS. I think I am cor- 
rect. The understanding I have as a 
member of the committee, is that under 
the Young amendment approximately 
97 percent of the wheat would be eligi- 
ble for the 90 percent support. I point 
out again that the question on which we 
are about to vote is whether we are 
going to continue 90 percent support for 
wheat for another year. 

Furthermore, this is not a question of 
whether we maintain the status quo for 
wheat producers in 1956 as compared 
with 1955. In 1955 wheat was supported 
at a price of $2.08 a bushel. If the 
amendment sponsored by the Senator 
from North Dakota is left in the bill, it 
will not maintain a support price of 
$2.08, but it will give the wheat farmers 
a price of $2.26 or 18 cents per bushel 
above what they received last year. 

Let there be no misunderstanding, this 
is an effort to raise the support level on 
this one commodity. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. If the provision for 90 
percent of parity remains in the bill, it 
would be about 87 percent on the 
average. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is the Senator going 
back to the old formula? 

Mr. YOUNG. No. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then we have not 
voted upon that question yet. We are 
speaking of the bill as it is now before 
the Senate. If the amendment is re- 
jected, it would mean that the wheat 
farmers would get 18 cents per bushel 
more this year than they received in 
1955—— 

Mr. YOUNG. The Senator is assum- 
ing that all the wheat would qualify for 
90-percent support, which is not the 
case. I think the Department of Agri- 
culture estimates it at about 95 percent. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. About 95 to 97 per- 
cent; that is correct. 

We have the Department of Agricul- 
ture figures which were furnished on 
January 1. There is 1,960,000,000 bush- 
els of wheat on hand now. We have 
enough wheat on hand to last 3 years at 
normal consumption without the pro- 
duction of another grain: Yet, Mr. 
President, we are being asked to sup- 
port the price of wheat for another year 
at 80 cents per bushel more than the war- 
time price the farmers received and 18 
cents per bushel above last year’s price. 

That is perfectly ridiculous. Unless 
we get our farm program on a more 
equitable basis, we shall end up with no 
farm program at all, because the Amer- 
ican taxpayers are not going to continue 
to underwrite a program which is cost- 
ing any such staggering sum. 

The borrowing authority for the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation is now $12 
billion. They have used it up except 
$649 million. We were told by the De- 
partment of Agriculture that if this bill 
is passed in the form in which it was re- 
ported by the committee, they would be 
before us in a few days asking for at 
least 5 billion more with which to carry 
out its provision. 

I think it is well for those who are 
continuing the agitation for 90 percent 
price supports to remember their votes 
today when they later express their in- 
terest in giving the taxpayers some re- 
lief. We cannot vote billions away in 
one program unless we are going to pro- 
vide the means to pay for it. Many of 
those who are agitating for a continua- 
tion of price support in excess of war- 
time price supports are the strongest 
supporters of tax reduction. 

That is inconsistency with a capital 
letter. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. The Senator men- 
tioned $12 billion. That is exactly the 
amount we gave Russia; is it not? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Not with my vote. 
The Senator from North Dakota was 
in the Senate then, I was not. 

Mr. LANGER. But is not that true? 
Did not the United States give Russia 
$12 billion? Now we hear squawking 
about helping the farmers of the coun- 
try who have paid taxes year in and year 
out, income taxes and taxes of all kinds, 
to the tune of nearly $300 billion. All the 
farmers are asking is that they be put on 
an equality with industry. We want the 
wheat farmer to be on an equality with 
the cotton farmer. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The same argument 
can be used when we come to vote on the 
question of social security or any other 
measure. The same argument can be 
used many, many times, but I remember 
that the Senator from North Dakota ad- 
vocates lower taxes. I remind him we 
cannot vote for these appropriations 
and authorizations and distribute money 
here and there unless we are willing to 
pay forit. It is hypocritical for any man 
to say he is for these things and is not 
willing to provide the money. 

Mr. LANGER. We are not giving the 
money to the farmer; the farmer is earn- 
ing it, every single penny of it. That 
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poor farmer who.is buying half a section 
is earning his money. It is not like giv- 
ing money to Italy and practically every 
other country on the face of the globe. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator is ask- 
ing to have a 90-percent support price 
for wheat, 18 cents higher than they re- 
ceived last year and approximately 80 
cents more than the wartime price. 
That is treatment which is not given to 
any other class of farmers. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. CARLSON]. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I can 
assure the Senator from Delaware that 
the wheatgrowers are greatly concerned 
about the surplus. They are the ones 
who are suffering from the surplus and 
from the price. But let us keep in mind 
that the differential between 76 percent 
and 90 percent for this year: will not 
make a difference of 1 bushel in the 
surplus, so far as the winter wheat sec- 
tions are concerned. There will be no 
less wheat. The wheat is already 
planted. We reduced the wheat acreage 
to 55 million, and under the soil bank 
proposal we are supposed to reduce it 12 
million acres more. In Kansas we have 
cut back in 2 years to 10,800,000 acres, 
and now we are requested to cut 3 mil- 
lion more acres. If we could get the soil 
bank to assist us we could cut back the 
acreage, but this year we cannot get any 
benefit from that program, and it will 
not affect the surplus. 

Therefore I say, in all sincerity, that 
if we are going to vote 86 percent support 
for cotton this year and 81 percent for 
corn, surely we should give the wheat- 
growers the same advantage and the 
same opportunity. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, un- 


less other Senators desire to be 
heard 
Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 


dent, I should like to be heard in oppo- 
sition. 

Mr.ELLENDER. For how many min- 
utes? 

= HICKENLOOPER. For 3 min- 
utes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I want to make my position clear 
with reference to the wheat provision in 
the bill as reported by the committee. 

I am in complete sympathy with the 
objective announced by the wheat area 
farmers. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Iowa yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. | I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Is the Senator 
in favor of the Aiken amendment? 

9 HICKENLOOPER. I am in favor 
of it. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
yield the Senator from Iowa 3 minutes. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I am in com- 
plete sympathy with the announced 
objectives of the wheat provision of 
the bill as explained on the floor; 
but as it is contained in the bill, it 
does not give support on millable qual- 
ity wheat; it gives support on millable 
varieties of wheat, which, as has been 
demonstrated, cover about 96 or 97 per- 
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cent of all the wheat produced. So the 
proposal is a 90-percent support for al- 
most all the wheat produced in the 
United States. 

If the sponsors of the provision will 
so amend it that it will be applicable to 
millable quality wheat, and not to mill- 
able varieties of wheat, I will support it. 
But the situation being as it is, the pro- 
vision gives wheat the most favorable 
treatment it has ever had, while other 
commodities in comparison receive un- 
fair treatment. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. Would not the Senater 
be willing to give the wheat farmer the 
treatment which the corn farmer now 
receives? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. No; because 
the wheat farmer today has almost 20 
million extra acres of wheat over and 
above the national needs, while the corn 
farmer does not have an extra acre. 

Mr. YOUNG. The Senator knows that 
the wheat farmer has brought his pro- 
duction down this year to conform with 
expected domestic needs plus expected 
exports. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I do not know 
that that is correct. 

Mr. YOUNG. It is correct. All the 
Senator has to do is check with the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Mr, HICKENLOOPER. The formula 
does not show it. The formula shows 
that if the wheat farmer brought his pro- 
duction down, there would be only about 
18 million or 20 million acres. That is 
too low. It would be about 35 or 40 
million acres too low. The wheat farmer 
had 55 million acres. 

Mr. YOUNG. Is the Senator talking 
about human domestic needs, or is he 
talking about domestic needs and also 
exports? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I am talking 
about the needs of this country, so far 
as the supply of wheat, in the considera- 
tion of the overhanging surpluses of 
wheat which have accrued, are con- 
cerned. I have heard it said on the floor 
today that the farmer in the Corn Belt 
is being unfairly treated. He has been 
going around for years producing real 
overflow acreages of corn. 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Iowa has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I yield 3 
additional minutes to the Senator from 
Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I have heard 
it said on the floor today that the cot- 
tongrowers are paragons of virtue, while 
‘the corngrowers are horrible folk. The 
fact is that cotton is now and has been 
given favored treatment, over and be- 
yond the needs and demands of the 
country. Corn has not. Corn has been 
on a realistic basis. 

I want to see the wheat farmers 
treated fairly. I have said that I will 
support the 90-percent protection on the 
millable-quality wheat, with a differen- 
tial on the support price for the non- 
millable wheat which is hanging over 
our heads, to discourage its production. 
This is a proposal which gives wheat a 
most unusual treatment. In fact, with 
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a 90-percent treatment throughout the 
entire Wheat Belt, the wheat production 
will be so great that the surpluses of 
unsalable wheat will continue to pile up. 

I shall support a 90-percent support 
price for millable wheat, but I think the 
price should be graduated downward, so 
that a proper differential can be given. 

If the Senator from North Dakota will 
devise that kind of formula, I will sup- 
port him. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I may say to the 
Senator from Iowa that I felt the same 
way about this question. If this were 
an amendment relating to millable-qual- 
ity wheat, I would not be so worried. 
But this is not that kind of amendment, 
All a farmer has to do is to plant a vari- 
ety which normally becomes millable 
quality. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. That is cor- 
rect. When he buys from a feed dealer 
a variety which says, or in some cases 
alleges, that it will produce millable- 
quality wheat, he gets 90-percent sup- 
port regardless of the resulting crop. 

Mr. YOUNG. What the Secretary is 
doing is to discount 23 varieties 20 cents 
a bushel. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Not exactly. 
Would the Senator be willing to remain 
on the same basis? 

Mr. YOUNG. No. We are doing ex- 
actly what the Secretary is doing now, 
only on a broader basis. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. No; I disa- 
gree with that statement. 

Mr. YOUNG. The Senator is a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry; he must have read the bill. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The Senator 
from North Dakota now wants to apply 
his proposal to all the varieties which 
are designed or calculated to produce 
millable varieties of wheat. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Is it not a fact that 
the Secretary of Agriculture is now mak- 
ing discounts for millable quality wheat; 
and if the amendment shall be agreed 
to, he will not be able to do that? 

Mr. YOUNG. That is not correct. 

Mr. ANDERSON. He has to allow 90 
percent so long as it is planted, if it is 
to be of millable quality. 

Mr. YOUNG. No. Certain varieties 
remain at a discount. That is in the 
committee report and in the bill itself. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I do not so 
read it. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I believe the Senator 
isin error. I am convinced, as the Sen- 
ator has said, that certain varieties of 
wheat are offered at a discount. They 
will continue to be offered at a discount. 
The winter wheat crop is already in. If 
a farmer has planted a variety wheat at 
a discount, he cannot change it between 
now and harvest time. I think the Sen- 
ator from Iowa is completely in error. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Iowa has 
expired, 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield 2 min- 
utes additional to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The bill pro- 
vides that varieties which will yield 
millable qualities of wheat will be sup- 
ported. That means, according to the 
admission of the Senator from North 
Dakota and other Senators, that about 
96 percent of the wheat will be supported 
at 90 percent of parity, regardless of 
whether that wheat, when it has grown 
aoa has matured, is millable wheat or 
not. 

Mr. YOUNG. That is correct. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. It will have 
90-percent support. It does not make 
any difference what kind of quality is 
placed on it; it will receive 90-percent 
support, and that will apply to almost 
all the wheat grown in the United States. 
So our troubles will still continue to be 
with us. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think the Senator 
from North Dakota has pointed out that 
several varieties of wheat will be sup- 
ported at a lower price; but all those 
varieties combined will be only 3 percent 
of the wheat produced. So the Senator 
is correct when he says that the amount 
which would be supported at 90 percent 
of parity would be 95 or $7 percent of all 
the wheat produced. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The explana- 
tion is as simple as that, because about 
96 or 97 percent of the wheat planted is 
of milling variety. It is the variety 
which is supported; not the quality.: 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is correct. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. When we 
vote on this amendment, we must un- 
derstand that we are supporting the 
varieties of wheat that grow, not the 
quality of it. 

Mr. LANGER. Is it not true that In- 
dian squaw corn is covered by price sup- 
ports? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Morse in the chair). The time of the 
Senator from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not wish to yield 
more time for the opposition to use up. 
If the Senator from Iowa needs more 
time to complete his statement, I shall 
be glad to yield it to him. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. No. My 
statement is completed. I merely 
wanted to answer the rather fantastic 
question of the Senator from North Da- 
kota. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

This is a rather fantastic situation. I 
fear that in the political atmosphere in 
which we are surrounded, some of our 
colleagues may have completely lost 
sight of the farmer. After all, this is 
an agricultural program designed to im- 
prove the level of farm prosperity. 

When we undertook this work, I was 
under no illusions as to the difficulty of 
having any farm legislation which would 
be of benefit to the farm people passed 
this year. I had heard that there were 
those who would delay as much as pos- 
‘sible any efforts to improve the level of 
farm prosperity this year. Although I 
have heard such statements, I do not 
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think any Member of the Senate would 
be willing to do such a thing. 

However, it is important that every 
Senator who votes on the amendment 
should know exactly what he is doing. 
It is a long, uphill job to have farm 
legislation passed. It cari be killed by 
a single vote. I am not sure that this 
is the time when the bill is going to be 
killed. 

We are told we are not being fair to 
the wheat grower, that we are doing more 
for the producer of cotton or rice or corn 
or soma other commodity. In this com- 
modity conflict, with a political back- 
ground, we just are not going to treat 
everybody exactly alike. One commod- 
ity may be treated a little better this 
year. Another one may be treated a 
little better next year. 

Cotton has not been subsidized for ex- 
port for years; $800 million was spent for 
the export of wheat in the last 6 years. 
If cotton had been subsidized for export 
to that extent, there would not be a bale 
of cotton in the United States today. 

I do not think we have been treating 
wheat badly. For many years wheat has 
had the advantage of 30 to 40 cents being 
added to its price, because it was per- 
mitted to come under the old parity 
formula. 

If no legislation is enacted, then the 
legislation which is on the books now will 
prevail. Wheat will have exactly what it 
has now. If we can enact good legisla- 
tion, wheat will have exactly what it has 
now plus any benefits which it may de- 
rive from the soil bank program, plus any 
benefits which it may derive from in- 
ereased support prices for feed grains, 
plus any benefits which it may derive 
from continued subsidization of wheat, 
which will probably amount to another 
$150 million or $200 million this year. 

Now we can kill the bill. We can kill 
it by insisting on going back to the un- 
sound program which got American agri- 
culture in the place it is today. I am 
simply saying that because I am not sure 
how the vote which the Senate shall take 
in a few moments will go. It may be the 
vote which will kill the bill. 

I want every Senator who votes on the 
amendment to do so with his eyes wide 
open, and be willing to accept the re- 
sponsibility of killing the bill and thus 
depriving the farmer of a $2,000,000,000 
increase in income this year. 

Mr. President, I have nothing more to 
say, but I did not want the vote on the 
‘amendment to be taken without remind- 
ing the Members of the Senate that what 
they do now may determine whether or 
not we shall go ahead with the soil bank 
and other provisions which promise to be 
of benefit to the farmers. 

Mr. DANIEL, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Vermont has 
expired. Does he yield further time to 
himself? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield myself 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. DANIEL. I wish to ask the 
Senator which vote he thought would 
kill the bill. Would a yea or a nay vote 
on the amendment kill the bill? 
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Mr. AIKEN. I think the vote to re- 
store 90-percent rigid supports for wheat 
would kill it. 

Mr. DANIEL. That is the way the 
committee brought the bill to the Senate. 

Mr. AIKEN. Thatis right. I am try- 
ing to save the soil bank and other pro- 
visions of the bill. 

Mr. President, I yield myself 2 addi- 
tional minutes, so I can make this state- 
ment. I have heard that it is the aim of 
some persons to see to it that there is 
sent to the President a bill so totally un- 
satisfactory that he cannot possibly 
maintain his self-respect and sign it. 

Mr. WELKER and Mr. ERVIN ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Vermont yield; and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Idaho. 

Mr. WELKER. Is not the whole 
problem one of surpluses? 

Mr. AIKEN. We have today almost 
2 billion bushels of wheat on hand, 
enough to last us for 3 years. It is going 
to be a tremendous job to get rid of it. 

In answer to the question of the Sen- 
ator from Idaho, I wish to say es.“ It 
is a problem of surpluses. We may find 
that the soil bank may materially reduce 
those surpluses. We believe our foreign 
trade program has now gotten under way 
so that it can be stepped up. The De- 
partment has done a beautiful job of 
selling over $200 million of our surpluses 
in the last week. The Commodity Credit 
Corporation is in need of several billion 
dollars more. It has been reluctant to 
ask for it while the bill has been before 
the Senate. It has a total borrowing 
power of $12 billion. Some 2 weeks ago 
there was only $600 million left uncom- 
mitted, with great crops still to be dealt 
with. 

Whether this bill is the right one or 
not, the Commodity Credit Corporation 
has to have $3 billion more to take it 
through this year. We must devote all 
our thinking and energy to ridding our- 
selves of our present surpluses. As the 
Senator from Idaho has said, our big 
problem today is the problem of sur- 
pluses. 

Mr. WELKER. Since the surpluses 
are the admitted reason for the farm 
problem, has the Senator from Vermont 
or any other member of the committee 
given 5 minutes’ thought or any thought 
to the suggestion made by me in a speech 
on the floor of the Senate and which 
originated with the thoughts of the great 
Admiral Byrd to establish an interna- 
tional food bank in the Antarctic, which 
I called to the Senator’s attention sev- 
eral weeks ago? Admiral Byrd’s plan 
could do away with our food surplus in 
a matter of months, and would be cheap- 
er than the cost of 1 year’s storage of 
our vast commodities, which, as you 
know, costs the American taxpayer bet- 
ter than $1 million a day and we must 
build more storage next year—thus more 
expense. What folly. What a way to 
save money and dispose of farm sur- 
pluses. Study the matter please, and 
then come up with a better plan to dis- 
pose of the farm surpluses and I will be 
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happy. Has anyone given that a 
thought? If not, why not? 

Mr. AIKEN. I may say to the Senator 
from Idaho I have given it thought, and 
very serious thought. I think it is a 
very worthwhile suggestion. When- 
ever it is decided to store commodities in 
the Antarctic, I should like to help pick 
out the delegation to send down there. 
(Laughter. ] 

Mr. WELKER. I want to say it is not 
a laughing matter, in view of the fact 
that Admiral Byrd has used food which 
was buried in the Antarctic for 32 years 
and other food stored for 22 years. The 
admiral will be back in a few weeks. He 
will tell me more about that. He has 
written articles about the matter. We 
cry about our surpluses. Yet we gloss 
over the fact that he has given us the 
only sound, reasonable way of getting rid 
of our tremendous surpluses, which 
would amount to an insurance policy 
against hunger forever, and also enable 
us to get our surpluses out of this coun- 
try and off the backs of the American 
farmer. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator is entirely 
correct. Food stored in the Antarctic 
would undoubtedly keep for generations, 
and not merely years. 

Mr. WELKER. I want someone to 
come up with a better plan. I do not 
claim any monopoly on the suggestion, 
but I have heard about the soil-bank 
proposition, and I do not think it is worth 
two bits, and it cannot and will not help 
my small family farms in Idaho as any- 
one well knows as long as the Bureau of 
Reclamation is trying to bring more and 
more new land into production. 

Mr. AIKEN. Sometimes I think that 
if we in Congress ceased legislating and 
kept our Government from interfering 
in the farmers’ business to any great ex- 
tent, we would have a prosperous agri- 
culture at the end of 10 years. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
South Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, South Carolina is a non- 
commercial area so far as wheat is con- 
cerned. The amendment would not 
affect my State in any way, but person- 
ally, Iam for helping the wheat farmers. 
I believe that the bill, if amended as the 
Senator from North Dakota has sug- 
gested, would help the wheat farmers of 
the Nation. 

The only question before the Senate at 
the present time is whether the parity 
supports should be adjusted up or down. 
If the Senate wants them adjusted down- 
ward, it should vote for the Aiken amend- 
ment. If the Senate wants them ad- 
justed upward, it should vote for the 
committee amendment, as amended by 
the Young amendment. 

I am in favor of high parity support 
prices and strict controls. We control 
wheat production. A few moments ago 
we raised the figures so far as corn is 
concerned. We have practically no con- 
trol on corn acreage in the United States. 
I am glad to say the wheat farmers have 
abided by the quotas and cut their quotas 
down every time the House and the Sen- 
ate have so provided. 0 
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Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. Is it not correct that the 
Department of Agriculture estimates that 
on July 1 of this year there will be 1 bil- 
lion bushels of wheat on hand, or 1 year’s 
supply? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
The Senator is entirely correct. 

I wish also to bring to the Senate’s 
attention something that has been said 
about the soil bank. So far as wheat- 
growers are concerned, the soil bank will 
not affect them to any appreciable ex- 
tent this year. How many wheatgrowers 
are going to plow their wheat under? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Morse in the chair). The time of the 
Senator from South Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Louisiana yield 2 more minutes to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield 2 additional 
minutes to the Senator from South Caro- 
lina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina is recog- 
nized for 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I thank the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. President, since we do not give 
them anything more in regard to the 
soil-bank profits, I believe we should give 
them high parity, because they are being 
strictly controlled, and they will cut down 
the acreage, which will reduce the 
amount of production, normally speak- 
ing, if the same weather conditions exist 
throughout the wheat-growing area. 

So I, personally, shall vote for the 
committee amendment as amended, be- 
cause I think that will give the wheat 
growers a better opportunity to make a 
living. 

Mr.ELLENDER. Mr. President, unless 
some other Senator desires to be heard, 
I am prepared to yield back the re- 
mainder of the time available to our side. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I should 
like to say a brief word. 

Mr. ELLENDER. How much time does 
the Senator from South Dakota require? 

Mr. MUNDT. About 3 minutes, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the Senator from 
South Dakota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Dakota is recognized 
for 3 minutes. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, as I said 
earlier, I think this will be an extremely 
important vote from the standpoint of 
doing justice for the wheat farmers. I 
hope Senators will not be dissuaded from 
voting in the way they think proper by 
any pitchfork-in-the-back tactics, be- 
cause no Senator can tell us what will 
kill the bill or what will cause the bill to 
be signed. If Senators can tell us au- 
thoritatively about that, let them speak 
now. However, I hear nothing except 
hints and hunches and innunendoes. 
Mr. President, all of us can engage with 
equal validity in hints and hunches. If 
any Senator has a signed letter stating 
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in so any words that such-and-such 
will result in killing the bill, let him 
produce it and tell us about it. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Dakota yield to me? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Let me say that I am 
advised that the Senator from South 
Dakota was looking at my back when he 
made his last statement. 
eats MUNDT. No; I was not doing 

at. 

Mr. AIKEN. I wish to say to the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota and to other 
Senators who may be interested in this 
matter that those who kill the bill will 
have to take full responsibility for doing 
so. I do not know whether the soil 
bank means anything to South Dakota 
or not; but if the soil bank is killed by 
that State’s own Senators, I hope they 
will take the responsibility for it. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, if we are 
going to take the responsibility of seeing 
which Senator will vie with a well-known 
columnist in attempting to be the best 
prophet, I am willing to predict that if we 
adopt the amendment of the Senator 
from South Dakota, the President will 
sign the bill. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Dakota yield further 
to me? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I may say that I am not 
a member of the Republican confer- 
ence who runs to that columnist and 
gives him his information. I am sure the 
Senator from South Dakota is better in- 
formed on those matters than I am. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I did not 
intend to get personal with the Senator 
from Vermont. I happen to belong to 
the Republican conference, but I do not 
run to any columnist with information. 

I simply say that we should not be dis- 
suaded from exercising our independent 
judgment as Senators because of innu- 
endos or hints or hunches or crystal-ball 
predictions. No one has told me “cold” 
what the President will do about the bill. 

However, if I am to prophesy, I will 
say that I believe the President will sign 
the bill with the Young amendment in it. 
It is apparent the Senator from Ver- 
mont (Mr. AIKEN] believes otherwise. If 
he has anything in writing to persuade 
me to accept his view, I should like to see 
it. But so far as I know, neither of us 
can state with authority what the Presi- 
dent would do. If the Senator from 
Vermont has any document or paper on 
that subject with the President’s signa- 
ture imprinted thereon, I should like to 
see it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from South Dakota 
has again expired. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield 3 addi- 
tional minutes to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield 3 addi- 
tional minutes to the Senator from 
South Dakota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota is recog- 
nized for 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I return 
to my original premise: In this bill we 
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have done something for virtually every 
segment of the farm economy—although 
not as much as some of us had hoped 
would be done. But by one effort or an- 
other, by one administrative premise or 
another, or by one legislative provision 
or another, we have done something to 
increase the economic posture of the va- 
rious agricultural products, from the 
standpoint of the money the farmers 
will receive in 1956. We have done that 
for cotton, and we have done it for to- 
bacco, and we are going to do it for 
rice. The distinguished Senator from 
Georgia stated that we should do some- 
thing about peanuts, and we agreed to 
include peanuts. 

So I see no reason why we should not 
treat wheat farmers with equal justice, 
as compared to the treatment received 
by the other segments of the agricul- 
tural economy. 

We are about in the position of con- 
sidering that the farmers are a bunch 
of shipwrecked sailors, and all of them 
have fallen off the boat of prosperity, 
and we are trying to do something about 
it. So we throw life preservers of dif- 
ferent sizes, types, and varieties to the 
different groups of farmers; but in the 
case of the wheat farmers, we throw 
them a cement block. Mr. President, 
that is not good. It is no way to rescue 
our wheat farmers, 

I hope Senators will vote for adop- 
tion of the Young amendment, which at 
least for 12 months will give the wheat 
farmer a chance to adjust himself to the 
peacetime economy, and to protect him- 
self against the prevailing cost-price 
Squeeze. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Dakota yield to me? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. WELKER. I like the Senator’s 
observation with respect to whether the 
Chief Executive will veto the bill. I do 
not think that subject should ever be 
discussed here. What do we care—if we 
have courage—about what the Chief 
Executive does in his branch of the Gov- 
ernment. He has his duty to perform— 
we have ours—neither should be afraid 
of the other’s duties. We are sent here 
by the American people. To the people 
of Idaho I owe the best that I can give. 

But the Senator from South Dakota 
made a statement which I wish to con- 
tradict, and I wish him to show me 
where he is correct. He stated that the 
Congress has by this bill, will or has, done 
something for every segment of Ameri- 
can agriculture. Will he tell me what 
the Congress has done for the potato 
growers of Idaho and Maine or for the 
alfalfa growers of Idaho or for the 
edible-bean growers of Idaho or for the 
pea growers or for vegetable growers in 
general or what has this bill done for the 
milk producers of Idaho, for the live- 
stock growers. I might as well include 
the fruit and berry growers, the poultry 
raisers and small farmers in general. 
I should like to hear a little discourse 
on that subject, instead of so much dis- 
course on the big operators. Idaho is 
full of small farmers and livestock grow- 
ers who certainly are not aware that 
Congress has done something for them, 
and cannot help them under this bill. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from South Dakota 
has again expired. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield 2 more 
minutes to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield 2 additional 
minutes to the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota is recognized 
for 2 additional minutes. 

Mr.MUNDT. Mr. President, Iam not 
prepared to respond in detail to the in- 
quiry of the Senator from Idaho about 


the fruit and vegetable industry, because 


in our committee the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. HoLLAND] always 
undertakes the burden of protecting that 
industry; and he has done a very com- 
mendable job there, insofar as our evi- 
dence is concerned. 

I should like to say that my only ob- 
jection to the pitchfork-in-the-back 
suggestion is that I agree with the Sen- 
ator that all Senators should make up 
their own minds on these issues. But I 
also wish to say that I think we do some- 
thing less than a service to any occupant 
of the White House if we are moved or 
persuaded by hunches or by hints. If 
any occupant of the White House wishes 
to send to the Congress a letter, certainly 
we should give it respectful attention. 

But I want no prediction based on 
guesswork, and I do not think we should 
endeavor to force through a position by 
quoting someone on a subject on which 
he has not made up his mind, especially 
in the case of an amendment which has 
not yet been adopted. That is not the 
way to obtain good legislation. 

In his message to the Congress on the 
agricultural program, the President 
said: 

T recommend that the Congress give con- 
sideration to authorizing the annual sale for 
feeding purposes, at the discretion of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, of limited quanti- 
ties of Commodit Credit Corporation wheat 
of less desirable milling quality. 


At least we find there a recognition 
of the difference in the qualities of 
wheat; a difference recognized in the 
provisions of the committee bill on wheat. 

And in his message asking for a change 
in the price-support legislation, again 
the President mentioned gearing the 
whole proposition to the quality factor. 

I appeal to the Senate to give the 


- wheat farmers a “break” for the next 12 


months, and after that to find out 
whether we can find a better formula 
for gearing reasonable price-supports to 
reasonable qualities. I urge a vote 
against the Aiken amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from South Da- 
kota has again expired. 

The Senator from Louisiana has 7 
minutes remaining, and the Senator 
from Vermont has 4 minutes remaining. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of the time 
available to me. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of the time available 

me. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names; 


Aiken Frear icCarthy 
Allott Fulbright McClellan 
Anderson George McNamara 
Barkley Goldwater Millikin 
Barrett Gore Monroney 
Beall Green orse 
Bender Hayden Mundt 
Bennett Hennings Murray 
Bible Hickenlooper Neuberger 
Bricker Hil O'Mahoney 
Bridges Holland Pastore 
Bush Hruska Payne 
Butler Humphrey Potter 
Byrd Ives Purtell 
Capehart Jackson Robertson 
Carlson Jenner Russell 
Case, N. J. Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Case, S. Dak. J „S. C. Schoeppel 
Chavez Kefauver tt 
Clements Kennedy Smith, Maine 
Cotton Kerr Smith, N. J. 
Curtis Knowland Sparkman 
Daniel Kuchel Stennis 
Dirksen Langer Symington 
Douglas Lehman Thurmond 
Duff Long Thye 
Magnuson Watkins 
Eastland Malone Welker 
Ellender Mansfield Wiley 
Ervin Martin,Iowa Williams 
Flanders Martin, Pa. Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. During 
the discussion on the pending amend- 
ment reference has been made many 
times to the “Young amendment.” The 
pending amendment, as the junior Sen- 
ator from South Dakota understands, is 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Arken], which would 
strike out section 102 of the text of the 
bill, as amended by the Young amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota is correct. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Arken] to strike out section 
102 of the bill, as amended. The amend- 
ment will be stated by the clerk. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
after line 2, it is proposed to strike out 
the following: 

PRICE SUPPORTS—MILLING QUALITY WHEAT 

Sec. 102. Section 101 (d) of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949, as amended, is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 

“(8) if producers have not disapproved 
marketing quotas for the crop, (A) the sup- 
port price to cooperators for milling quality 
wheat shall be established upon the basis of 
a support level for the crop of 90 percent of 
the parity price for wheat, and (B) the sup- 
port price to cooperators in any area for 
any other wheat shall be established, with- 
out regard to paragraph (7) of this subsec- 
tion, at such level as the Secretary determines 
will preserve the competitive relationship 
between such wheat and corn on the basis 
of their respective feed values; but in no 
event shall the average support price to 
cooperators for all wheat (based upon antic- 
ipated production) be less than 75 percent 
of its parity price. For the purposes of this 
paragraph milling quality wheat shall be 
wheat produced in any area from seed of a 
variety which in such area normally pro- 
duces wheat of a quality desired for milling 
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purposes. In determining milling quality 
wheat, the Secretary shall consult with a 
committee appointed by him and composed 
of three representatives from each of the 
principal wheat-producing areas. Of the 3 
representatives from each area, 1 shall be a 
wheat farmer, 1 shall be a wheat miller, 
and 1 shall be a person experienced in re- 
search on wheat varieties. At least one of 
the millers on the committee shall have had 
experience in producing semolina flour. 
Wheat of the 1956 crop planted in any area 
shall be milling quality wheat for the pur- 
poses of this paragraph, unless such wheat 
is of a variety which was designated as 
undesirable in such area by the Department 
of Agriculture prior to the time such wheat 


was planted. This paragraph shall be appli- 
cable only to the 1956 crop.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this 
question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. McCARTHY (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. MILLI- 
KIN]. If he were present and voting, 
he would vote “yea.” If I were per- 
mitted to vote, I would vote “nay.” I 
withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Bynp! is absent because of illness in his 
family. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
NEELY] and the Senator from Florida 
(Mr, SMaTHERS] are absent on official 
business. 

I further announce that if present 
and voting, the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Nee.y) would vote “nay.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
MILLIKIN] is necessarily absent, and his 
pair with the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. McCartuy] has been announced 
previously. 

The vote was recapitulated. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, how 
am I recorded? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Louisiana is recorded as having 
voted in the negative. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, how 
am I recorded? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Alabama is recorded as having 
voted in the negative. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
how am I recorded? ps 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Arkansas is recorded as having 
voted in the negative. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, how 
am I recorded? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Minnesota is recorded as having 
voted in the negative. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Mr. President, how am I recorded? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from South Carolina is recorded as hav- 
ing voted in the negative. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I demand 
the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Vermont demands the regular 
order. 

Mr. RUSSELL. If Senators are re- 
questing to be informed as to how they 
are recorded, that is the regular order. 
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Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I demand 
the regular order. 

Mr. RUSSELL. How am I recorded? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
rule, which is sometimes liberally inter- 
preted, one recapitulation is generally 
all that is allowed. Of course the Chair 
is always desirous of being sure that all 
Senators are recorded as they expected to 
be recorded. Does the Senator feel that 
his vote may not have been recorded 
accurately? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have no reason for 
making my inquiry other than that I 
did not hear the recapitulation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Georgia is recorded as having 
voted in the negative. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I demand 
the regular order. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, how am 
I recorded? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Rhode Island is recorded as having 
voted in the affirmative. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote “nay.” 

Mr. AIKEN. I suggest that the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island do his own voting. 

Mr. GREEN. I have a pair with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD]. If 
he were present and voting, he would 
vote “yea.” If I were to vote, I would 
vote “nay.” I vote “nay.” 

Mr. AIKEN. That is a peculiar pair, 
Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
does not understand the Senator’s vote. 
Does the Senator from Rhode Island de- 
sire to vote or change his vote? 

Mr. GREEN. I change my vote. I 
vote “nay.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Rhode Island votes nay.“ 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I demand 
the regular order. I also suggest that 
when a Senator votes, he do his own 
voting, and not let someone else suggest 
his vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The regu- 
lar order has been demanded. 

The yeas and nays resulted as follows: 


YEAS—45 
Aiken Duff Martin, Iowa 
Anderson Dworshak Martin, Pa. 
Barrett Eastland McClellan 
Beall Flanders Pastore 
Bender Frear Payne 
Bennett Goldwater Potter 
Bible Hayden Purtell 
Bricker Hickenlooper Robertson 
Bridges Holland Saltonstall 
Bush Ives Smith, Maine 
Butler Jenner Smith, N. J. 
Capehart Kennedy Stennis 
Case, N. J. Knowland Watkins 
Cotton Kuchel Welker 
Dirksen Malone Williams 
NAYS—45 

Allott Hennings Monroney 
Barkley Hill Morse 
Carlson Hruska Mundt 
Case, S. Dak. Humphrey Murray 
Chavez Jackson Neuberger 
Clements Johnson, Tex. O'Mahoney 
Curtis Johnston, S. C. Russell 
Daniel Kefauver Schoeppel 
Douglas Kerr tt 
Ellender Langer Sparkman 

in Lehman Symington 
Fulbright Long Thurmond 

Magnuson Thye 
Gore Mansfield Wiley 
Green McNamara Young 
NOT VOTING—5 
Millikin Smathers 

McCarthy Neely 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. On this vote, 
the “yeas” are 46, and the “nays” are 45. 
The amendment of the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] is agreed to. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move to lay on the table the motion to 
reconsider. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the Senator from 
California to lay on the table the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Vermont to 
reconsider the vote whereby the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas and other 
Senators requested the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY (when his name was 
called). Mr, President, I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. SYMINGTON]. If I were permitted 
to vote, I would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Missouri would vote “nay.” I 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. PASTORE (when his name was 
called). Mr. President, I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. GeorcE]. If I were permitted to 
vote, I would vote “nay.” If he were 
voting, he would vote “yea.” I withhold 
my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
BYRD] is absent because of illness in his 
family. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Grone, the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr, N xxl], the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. SMATHERS], and the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] are absent on 
official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. NEELY] would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
MILLIKIN] is necessarily absent, and, if 
present and voting, he would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 46, 
nays 41, as follows: 


YEAS—46 
Aiken Dirksen McCarthy 
Allott Duff Payne 
Anderson Dworshak Potter 
Barrett Eastland Purtell 
Beall Flanders Robertson 
Bender Goldwater Saltonstall 
Bennett Hickenlooper Schoeppel 
Bible Holland Smith, Maine 
Bricker ka Smith, N. J 
Bridges Ives Stennis 
Bush Jenner Watkins 
Butler Knowland Welker 
Capehart Kuchel Wiley 
Case, N. J Malone Williams 
Cotton Martin, Iowa 

Martin, Pa. 

NAYS—41 
Barkley Hennings McNamara 
Carlson Hil Monroney 
Case. S. Dak. Humphrey Morse 
Chavez Jackson Mundt 
Clements Johnson, Tex. Murray 
Daniel Johnston, S. C. Neuberger 
Douglas Kefauver O'Mahoney 
Ellender Kerr Russell 
Ervin Langer Scott 
Frear Lehman Sparkman 
Fulbright Long Thurmond 

re Magnuson Thye 

Green Mansfield Young 
Hayden McClellan 


NOT VOTING—8 
are — 705 pmet 
rge ee 
Kennedy Pasture splay 


So the motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The chair 
wishes to announce that on the previous 
vote 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator from Texas would like 
to make the unanimous-consent request 
that in view of the record there be a re- 
capitulation of the vote on the Aiken 
amendment, and that the name of each 
Senator be called. The record at the 
desk showed a majority of one vote one 
way, while the record of the teller at the 
table showed a majority of one vote the 
other way. 

Therefore, I should like to ask unani- 
mous consent that there be a recapitula- 
tion of the vote on the Aiken amendment, 
so that each Senator may know how he 
was recorded, and so that the Recorp may 
show the correct tabulation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, if there is to 
be a recapitulation at this time, I am not 
certain as to the parliamentary situation 
with which the Senate would be con- 
fronted. Š 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
understands the Senator from Texas is, 
in effect, asking that the Senate return 
to the vote on the Aiken amendment in 
order to have a recapitulation of that 
vote. The recapitulation, once it has 
been announced, will be, in effect, the 
vote which will be recorded in the records 
of the Senate. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
shall take the responsibility for what I 
am about to say. Certainly no one 
wants the result in the Journal to be dif- 
ferent from the votes which Senators 
of the United States cast. I would not 
interpose a parliamentary objection to a 
recapitulation in order to ascertain what 
the judgment of the Senate was at that 
point. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That is 
characteristic of the minority leader. I 
appreciate his attitude very much. I 
have no doubt that the record is correct. 
I think every Senator who has a doubt 
should be able to have it resolved. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
also wishes to make another parliamen- 
tary ruling, namely, that once the re- 
capitulation has been made, no Senator 
may change his vote. The recapitula- 
tion will stand as it is. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Chair announce that an 
error was made in the announcement of 
the vote? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
will announce that the teller informed 
the Chair, after the vote on the motion 
to lay on the table had begun, that ap- 
parently an error had been made in the 
announcement of the vote on the Aiken 
amendment. 

As a matter of fact, the error, accord- 
ing to the teller, as he has informed the 
Chair, was in the result the teller gave 
the Chair, when, as a matter of fact the 
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vote was a tie. So the Chair thinks a 
recapitulation would be well in order. 
Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 


tox from Indiana will state it. 


Mr. CAPEHART. Do I understand 
correctly that no Senator may change 
his vote; that the Recorp will show how 
each Senator voted, and that the re- 
capitulation relates purely to a matter 
of addition? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Each Sen- 
ator will be on his honor to state how 
he voted. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Vermont will state it. 

Mr. AIKEN. Do I understand cor- 
rectly that no Senator may change his 
vote on recapitulation, and that a Sen- 
ator who did not vote may not now vote? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There will 
be no new votes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from California will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I do not know 
what the recapitulation will show; but if 
the recapitulation shall show a tie vote, 
will the parliamentary situation then 
be as it would have been at that point 
if a tie vote had been announced? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is cor- 
rect; and the Vice President then would 
have one of those rare opportunities to 
break a tie. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should say for the information of 
the Senate that the tellers at the table 
on the majority side showed the vote to 
be 46 to 45 one way. The teller at the 
desk showed the vote to be 46 to 45 the 
other way. 

A question was raised, and when the 
tellers at the desk examined their lists, 
they said the result was a tie, and they 
so informed the Vice President after the 
vote had begun on the motion to re- 
consider. 

So I think every Senator would want 
the true results to be known. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I do not think 
there is any doubt about that. All of us 
want the judgment of the Senate to 
stand. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Texas? The 
Chair hears none, and the teller will 
recapitulate the vote on the Aiken 
amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Senators vot- 
ing in the affirmative: Messrs. AIKEN, 
ANDERSON, BARRETT, BEALL, BENDER, BEN- 
NETT, BIBLE, BRICKER, BRIDGES, BUSH, Bur- 
LER, CAPEHART, CASE of New Jersey, Cor- 
TON, DIRKSEN, Durr, DWORSHAK, EASTLAND, 
FLANDERS, FREAR, GOLDWATER, HAYDEN, 
HICKENLOOPER, HOLLAND, IVES, JENNER, 
KENNEDY, KNOWLAND, KUCHEL, MALONE, 
MARTIN of Iowa, MARTIN of Pennsylvania, 
MCCLELLAN, PASTORE, PAYNE, POTTER, 
PURTELL, ROBERTSON, SALTONSTALL, Mrs. 
SMITH of Maine, Messrs. SMITH of New 
Jersey, STENNIS, WATKINS, WELKER, and 
WILLIAMS. 


Senators voting in the negative: 
Messrs. ALLOTT, BARKLEY, CARLSON, CASE 
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of South Dakota, CHAVEZ, CLEMENTS, CUR- 
TIS, DANIEL, DOUGLAS, ELLENDER, ERVIN, 
FULBRIGHT, GEORGE, GORE, GREEN, HEN- 
NINGS, HILL, HRUSKA, HUMPHREY, GREEN, 
JOHNSON of Texas, JOHNSTON of South 
Carolina, KEFAUVER, KERR, LANGER, LEH- 
MAN, LONG, MAGNUSON, MANSFIELD, Mc- 
NAMARA, MONRONEY, MORSE, MUNDT, MUR- 
RAY, NEUBERGER, O’MAHONEY, RUSSELL, 
SCHOEPPEL, SCOTT, SPARKMAN, SYMING- 
TON, THURMOND, THYE, WILEY, and 
YOUNG. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On this vote, 
the recapitulation shows—yeas 45, nays 
45. The Chair votes “yea.” 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, a point of 
order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Tennessee will state it. 

Mr. GORE. The vote has been taken. 
No Senator may change his vote; neither 
may the Vice President now vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
thinks if the Senator will read the Con- 
stitution, he will find that the Vice Presi- 
dent can always break a tie in the Senate. 

The Chair votes yea“; and the 
precedents, according to the Parliamen- 
tarian, are to that effect. 

So Mr. AIKEN’s amendment was agreed 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the record 
as to the previous motion to reconsider, 
which was followed by a motion to lay 
on the table, stand as the judgment of 
the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, does that mean 
the Recorp will show how each Senator 
voted on the amendment and how he 
finally voted on the motion to recon- 
sider? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Surely; instead of 
making a new motion to reconsider. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I call 
up the amendment identified as 3-5-56— 
D 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 3, 
between lines 14 and 15, it is proposed 
to insert the following: 

GRADUATED PRICE SUPPORT LEVEL 

Sec. 103. Section 101 (d) of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949, as amended, is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 

“(8) The support price available to any 
producer in any calendar year for any basic 
agricultural commodity, other than tobacco, 
shall be adjusted as provided in the follow- 
ing table as the gross income, including pro- 
ceeds of price-support loans, of such farm 
from the disposition of agricultural com- 
modities produced on such farm increases: 


“If the loan or purchase 
would increase the gross 


income, including pro- 

ceeds of price support The support 
loans, from the disposi- price shall 
tion during the calendar be the fol- 
year of agricultural com- lowing per- 
modities produced on the centage of 
farm to an amount— parity: 

Not exceeding 87.000 100 


Exceeding $7,000 but not exceeding 


o rea tap ie A ep PA 90 
Exceeding $20,000 but not exceeding 
Wag AA 2 75” 
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Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, may 
we have the number of the amendment 
which is now before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BEN- 
DER in the chair). It is identified as 
3-5-56—D. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Montana 
Mr. Murray] and myself, I call up the 
amendment, realizing that since the 
Senate has rejected a 90 percent sup- 
port program, the amendment may not 
be adopted, but I at least wanted to give 
the Members of the Senate an oppor- 
tunity to take some affirmative action 
on behalf of the small farmers of the 
Nation. 

Mr. President, in the beginning of this 
country, President Thomas Jefferson 
said that the most stabilizing influence 
in the Nation was the small farmer. 
President Abraham Lincoln said that he 
felt the Nation would be secure as long 
as most of the land was owned, operated, 
and farmed by the small farmers; that 
they were the stabilizing influence of 
this Nation. 

Mr. President, it is reported that in 
the past 342 years 1 million small farm- 
ers have had to go out of business be- 
cause they were unable to make a finan- 
cial success of farming. 

We all know that on small parcels of 
land we have seen farm families of whom 
it was said that their children were going 
to leave the farm and go into industry 
or business, because it was impossible to 
make ends meet on a small family-sized 
farm. 

Mr. President, the purpose of the 
amendment is to give some benefit and 
assistance to the small farmers. That 
would be done by establishing a grad- 
uated scale for determining the price- 
support eligibility of farm operators. 
My amendment provides that the first 
$7,000 of sales by any farm operator 
shall be supported at 100 percent of the 
parity price; additional marketings up 
to $20,000 would be supported at 90 per- 
cent of the parity price, and additional 
marketings up to $50,000 would be sup- 
ported at 75 percent of the parity price. 

I have made a study of this matter. 
I was encouraged when President Eisen- 
hower sent up a recommendation for us 
to incorporate that principle in this 
year’s farm bill. But when I heard that 
he had refused to back up his proposal 
with any suggested legislative language, 
I realized that this was just gesture, 
without real substance. It reminded me 
of the promise he made as a candidate 
for President in 1952 of full parity for 
farmers. I am afraid he allowed Mr. 
Benson to talk him out of both of them. 

None of the economists I have talked 
with can say that a fully adequate fam- 
ily farm is just so much in acreage size 
and no more. I do know that the Bu- 
reau of Census figures show that only 6 
percent of the commercial farms in Ten- 
nessee had gross sales of all products in 
1954 of more than $7,000, and only 1 
percent of Tennessee’s commercial farms 
had gross sales in 1954 of more than 
$20,000. Nationwide, only 24 percent of 
commercial farms had gross sales of 
more than $7,000, and only 8 percent 
had sales of more than $20,000. Under 
my amendment, 117,942 Tennessee farms 
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and 2% million farms in the United 
States would be eligible for 100 percent 
of parity protection, even if all commod- 
ities were under the program. Most of 
the rest would receive a blended average 
of 100 and 90 percent of parity. Under 
my amendment, only 1,500 farms in Ten- 
nessee and 284,000 over the entire Na- 
tion would not be eligible for 90 and 100 
percent of parity, and all of them would 
receive 100 percent supports on the first 
$7,000 of sales, and 90 percent supports 
on additional sales, up to $20,000 in any 
one year. 

Adoption of my amendment would 
remove the Federal subsidization of the 
huge industrial farms, and lessen the 
impact of their unfair competition 
against the family farm, whose income 
protection would be made more ade- 
quate. The Federal Government should 
not encourage the growth of factories- 
in-the-field. Family farms are condu- 
cive to the preservation of the Ameri- 
can democratic free enterprise system. 
Industrialized agricultural units, wheth- 
er corporate or individually owned or 
State-owned collectives, are basically in- 
imical to the national well-being. 

On the family farm, the family itself 
supplies most of the labor, management, 
financing, and capital ownership. Even 
on the largest family farms, the family 
supplies most of the manual labor. How- 
ever, on industrialized agricultural units, 
most of the labor, and on State-owned 
collectives all of the labor, is provided by 
hired hands. Under the latter circum- 
stances, the economic functions are split, 
and farming loses its integrated, cohesive 
nature. If such units were widespread 
within an economy, society would lose a 
major balancing force for political and 
social stability. 

Government agricultural programs 
certainly should be designed and admin- 
istered in such a way that the most 
precious ideals of free men in a free so- 
ciety are not damaged. This limitation 
on the size of price-support loans would 
remove one of the unfair items in the 
present agricultural situation, and would 
strengthen the whole. 

Mr. President, if there are no other re- 
quests for time, I desire to state that I 
respectfully hope that this gesture, at 
least, may be seriously considered by the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. KEFAUVER]. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I wish to 
say that I do not think this is a very 
good amendment. It would establish 
three sets of support prices in the same 
community. That could cause a great 
deal of confusion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time is under control. Is time yielded to 
the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Vermont. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont is recognized for 
5. minutes. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, there 
have been many suggestions about grad- 
uating price supports for producers; and 
this amendment is one of those pro- 

cu-—279 
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posals—namely, to give part of the pro- 
ducers in a county one support price, 
and to give another part another sup- 
port price, and to give still another part 
a third support price. To say the least, 
that would cause confusion in the mar- 
ket in any community and in the Nation. 
I do not see how such an arrangement 
could possibly work. 

So, Mr. President, I hope the amend- 
ment will be rejected. 

Mr. ELLENDER. This amendment 
provides a graduated level of price sup- 
port for basic commodities (other than 
tobacco) based on the gross income re- 
ceived from the farm during the calendar 
year. 

If the proceeds of the price support 
loan or purchase would not cause the 
gross income for the calendar year to 
exceed $7,000, the support price would 
be 10C percent of the parity price. If it 
would cause gross income to be between 
$7,000 and $20,000, the support price 
would be 90 percent of the parity price. 
If it would cause gross income to exceed 
$20,000, support would be at 75 percent. 
Presumably, no price support would be 


made available if gross income exceeded 


$50,000. 

This amendment could not be admin- 
istered where the price support program 
operates through the purchase of proc- 
essed commodities or other operationt 
than loans and purchases, and appar- 
ently is not so intended. The commit- 
tee considered a number of proposals 
similar to this amendment, but felt that 
a limitation of this sort was not feasible. 
This amendment would tend to draw all 
of the production of small producers into 
Government loan, leaving the market to 
the larger producers. If sufficient com- 
modities were put under loan, the with- 
drawal of such stocks from the market 
would tend to support the market price 
for all producers, both large and small, 
and this amendment would be ineffec- 
tive. On the other hand, if this limita- 
tion so curtailed price support opera- 
tions that they were not effective to sup- 
port the market price to producers, the 
price support program would be ren- 
dered ineffective. 

This amendment leaves in some doubt 
what the current support price would be 
at any time for the purpose of section 
407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
which prescribes the price at which 
Commodity Credit Corporation may sell 
basic agricultural commodities. 

Another difficulty the amendment pre- 
sents is raised by the fact that the gross 
income for any farm for any year would 
not be known until after the end of the 
year, so that the support level could not 
be known at the time the price support 
loan or purchase would normally be 
made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. KEFAUVER]. [Putting the ques- 
tion.] 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and my colleague [Mr. 
Jounson of Texas], I offer the amend- 
ment which I send to the desk and ask 
to have stated. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 10, in line 
21, after the period, it is proposed to in- 
sert the following: 

In determining past production of a com- 
modity for such purposes in any area in 
which, because of flood, drought, or other 
natural disaster, the production of such 
commodity shall have fallen below 35 per- 
cent of the normal production thereof for 
2 successive years, such years shall be ex- 
cluded. 


Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, this 
amendment simply provides that in de- 
termining past production of commodi- 
ties under the acreage-reserve program 
of the Soil Bank Act, years in which pro- 
duction has fallen below 35 percent of 
normal, because of flood, drought, or 
other natural disasters, shall be excluded 
from consideration if such conditions 
prevailed for at least 2 successive years. 

As presently written, the committee 
bill would authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to determine the rate of com- 
pensation for taking land out of produc- 
tion which “will provide producers with 
a fair and reasonable return,” and sev- 
eral factors are listed for the Secretary 
to consider. According to the tentative 
plans for implementing the soil bank, as 
outlined on page 15 of the committee 
report, compensation would be based on 
a normal yield for each farm, adjusted 
for a community and county average. 
There is a fear that these figures—the 
county and community averages and the 
normal yield for each farm—might be 
based on production from 1951 to 1955, 
or over some such period. 

As we all know, in great areas of the 
Southwest, including western Kansas, 
eastern Colorado, parts of Oklahoma, 
and a good portion of Texas, farmers 
have experienced a prolonged and severe 
drought. For them, “average produc- 
tion” over the past few years has been 
well below “normal production”; and 
their financial condition is even more 
precarious than that in other farming 
areas of the United States. At least 
some of these farmers would like to par- 
ticipate in the acreage-reserve program, 
but they will be penalized further if their 
return is figured on average production 
in recent years. This should not be done, 
and it may not be intended by the authors 
of the bill. 

However, I do not find in the bill any- 
thing to exclude such drought or flood 
years from that consideration. For this 
reason, Mr. President, I think the matter 
should be clarified by means of this 
amendment; and that is the purpose of 
the amendment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield to me? 

Mr. DANIEL. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
have read the amendment. I do not 
think it is really necessary. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture would have the right 
to take into consideration the flood or 
drought conditions or any other natural 
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disaster which had substantially affected 
production. 

Under the bill, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is given very broad authority to 
use his own judgment and to pay com- 
pensation which would retire allotted 
acres into the acreage reserve program. 
He would not have to take into consid- 
eration any specific period or number of 
years—2 or 3, for instance—during which 
there were floods or any periods in which 
there was drought, in determining the 
normal production from such acreage. 

Mr. DANIEL. I am sure the Senator 
from Louisiana understands that what 
I should like to have is some assurance 
that drought years will not be figured in 
connection with the determination of 
normal production. Can the Senator 
give us some assurance in that respect? 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DANIEL. I yield to the Senator 
from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. I will say that when we 
were formulating the bill the matter 
was discussed in the committee with the 
officials of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. It is thoroughly understood that 
if a community suffers from drought or 
other disaster, and if it has a crop fail- 
ure or almost a crop failure, full allow- 
ance will be made, and that year will not 
be counted in arriving at the average 
production over a period of years. Cer- 
tainly the committee understands that 
such bad years of crop failure will not 
be used in computing the average yield. 

Mr. DANIEL. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the officials of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture so testified before 
the committee? 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes, before the commit- 
tee; I will not say that testimony is on 
the record, however. I think it was testi- 
fied when they were discussing these 
things with the committee in executive 
session. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. AIKEN. But the Senator from 
Minnesota and I thoroughly understood 
that disaster conditions flood years and 
drought years and short crops from sim- 
ilar causes—would not be considered in 
connection with this matter. 

Mr. DANIEL. Does the Senator from 
Vermont understand that is the intent? 

Mr. AIKEN. That is the intent of the 
proposed legislation, insofar as I am con- 
cerned, 

Mr. DANIEL. Is that also the under- 
standing of the chairman of the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DANIEL. I yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I recall that in the 
committee that was discussed by the 
Senator from Vermont; and I think the 
Senator from South Dakota IMr. 
Monpt] also discussed it. It was our 
understanding—and I believe the Under 
Secretary or some other representative 
of the Department was there at the 
time—that the very provisions men- 
tioned in the amendment of the Senator 
from Texas were the intent of the com- 
mittee and the understanding of the De- 
partment. 
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Mr. AIKEN. Of course it would be 
very unjust to penalize a farmer because 
he had suffered disaster for 1 or more 
years. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is true. 

Mr. DANIEL. Then the disaster years 
would not be taken into consideration 
in computing normal production. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is my understand- 
in: 


g. 

Mr. DANIEL. In view of this colloquy 
and the clear understanding on the part 
of the chairman of the committee, the 
ranking minority member [Mr. AIKEN], 
and the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Humpnurey], that it is the intention of 
this legislation to exclude disaster years, 
I agree with them that probably the 
amendment is unnecessary, and I with- 
draw the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment designated “2- 
27-56-I.” 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Is that a very long 
amendment? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No; and I do not 
intend to speak long on it, 

Mr. AIKEN. I have a_ technical 
amendment to which I am sure there will 
be no objection. I should like to get 
rid of it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Vermont, if I may do so with- 
out losing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated, It is designated 
“2-27-56-C.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Vermont will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 29, line 
13, it is proposed to strike all of the 
section after the words “per annum” 
and insert: Whose duties shall include 
such responsibility for activities of the 
Department, including those of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, relating to 
the disposal of surplus agricultural com- 
modities as the Secretary may direct.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
understand this is merely a rewording 
of the section pertaining to the Surplus 
Disposal Administrator. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is correct. We 
inadvertently left the Surplus Disposal 
Administrator outside the jurisdiction of 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Would this amend- 
ment affect the distribution of food by 
the Secretary for emergency relief? 

Mr. AIKEN. No, 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I have an amend- 
ment dealing with the emergency relief 
program, 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not think this 
amendment has anything to do with the 
subject. I am familiar with the Sena- 
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tor's amendment. This amendment has 
nothing to do with it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. As I understand 
the Aiken amendment, it is merely to 
bring the new position which we created 
under the jurisdiction of the Secretary. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator is correct, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. We left him hang- 
ing on a limb by himself. 

Mr, AIKEN. That is correct. We do 
not want the Congress dealing directly 
with the Surplus Disposal Administrator, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. AIKEN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
now offer the amendment which I send to 
the desk and ask to have stated. It is 
designated ‘'2-27-56—I.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Minnesota will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 4, between 
lines 22 and 23, it is proposed to insert 
the following: 

LIMIT ON PRICE SUPPORT 

Sec. 107. The Agricultural Act of 1949 is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“Sec, 421. The total amount of price sup- 
port made available under this act to any 
person for any year through loans to such 
person, or through purchases made by Com- 
modity Credit Corporation from such person, 
shall not exceed $25,000. The term ‘person’ 
shall mean any individual, partnership, firm, 
joint-stock company, corporation, associa- 
tion, trust, estate, or agency of a State. In 
the event of any loan to, or purchase from, 
a cooperative marketing association, such 
limitation shall apply to the amount of price 
support made available through such coop- 
erative association to each person. The 
limitation herein on the amount of price 
support made available to any person shall 
not apply if price support is extended by 
purchases of a product of an agricultural 
commodity from processors and the Secre- 
tary determines that it is impracticable to 
apply such limitations.” 


On page 4, line 24, it is proposed to 
strike out “107” and insert 108.“ 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, first 
I should like to ask the distinguished 
chairman of the committee, the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLEKNDERI, if there 
is some understanding that there will 
be no more yea-and-nay votes tonight, 
and if for that reason, therefore, some 
of our colleagues have gone to their 
offices or left the Chamber for other 
purposes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. I 
did make such a statement. I thought 
that from this point on during the re- 
mainder of the evening, if there were 
any technical amendments or other 
amendments which could be disposed of 
without a record vote, we could take 
care of them. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I ask the Senator 
if we may come to an understanding 
that my amendment shall be the pend- 
ing question beginning on Monday. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Two or three Sen- 
ators have expressed a desire to vote 
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upon it. I now gather that they may 
have gone home. 7 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. I 
may state that earlier in the day an 
amendment was offered by the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Illinois 
Mr. Dirxsen] to strike from the bill 
the provision with respect to a two-price 
program for rice. At my suggestion he 
withdrew that amendment, on condition 
that it would be placed before the Sen- 
ate on Monday soon after the Senate 
convenes, provided no other amendment 
was then pending. So, under the agree- 
ment which we have, I suggest that the 
amendment of the Senator from Minne- 
sota remain pending, and on Monday, 
as soon as we complete action on his 
amendment, we can proceed with the 
rice amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it the under- 
standing of the Senator that there will 
be no further yea-and-nay votes this 
evening? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That was the un- 
derstanding I had with a number of 
Senators who desired to leave the Cham- 
ber. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Then there is a 
gentlemen’s agreement that we should 
refrain from bringing up amendments 
on which we would like to have a yea- 
and-nay vote? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to respect 
the wishes and judgment of the Senator 
from Louisiana. I ask only that my 
amendment be the pending question on 
Monday. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object to that 
amendment being the pending question 
on Monday, it is my understanding that 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] has been promised that his amend- 
ment will be the pending question on 
Monday. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I told the Senator 
from Illinois that after we had com- 
pleted action on any pending amend- 
ment upon which we did not complete 
action today, his amendment would be 
taken up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understands that the pending 
question on Monday will be the amend- 
ment offered by the junior Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I had an under- 
standing with the junior Senator from 
Illinois that his amendment would be 
taken up Monday after the Senate had 
completed action upon any amendment 
then pending. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. As I under- 
stand, the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY] has offered his amendment, 
and it is now the pending question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is 
the pending question. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If the Sen- 
ate, pursuant to an order previously 
entered, should adjourn or recess until 
Monday, the amendment of the Senator 


Mr. Presi- 
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from Minnesota would be the pending 
question, following the morning business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
majority leader is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Then, Mr. 
President, if the leaders have agreed that 
there will be no further yea-and-nay 
votes tonight, if the Senator from Min- 
nesota wishes the yeas and nays on his 
amendment, he can ask for them at this 
time, and the years and nays can be or- 
dered on his amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senat-_r is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on my amend- 
ment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I assume, of course, 
that this arrangement is consonant with 
the understanding had today with the 
chairman of the committee, that if there 
were a pending amendment when the 
Senate convened on Monday, it would 
take precedence over my amendment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

The’ PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
majority leader is correct; the junior 
Senator from Illinois is correct; and the 
Senator from Lousiana is correct. The 
pending amendment is the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. HUMPHREY]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, that is a good note upon which to 
end the day. However, I should like to 
make another parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I under- 
stand that the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] has cer- 
tain amendments on which he will not 
ask for the yeas and nays. Would it 
be in order for him to ask unanimous 
consent temporarily to lay aside the 
pending amendment and consider his 
amendments, -with the understanding 
that when his amendments are acted 
upon the Senate will resume considera- 
tion of the pending amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Such 
a request would be in order. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment designated 2-24-56 
. Sad 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the amendment 
just identified by the Senator from 
‘Tennessee. s 

Mr. CAPEHART. I object. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Then, Mr. 
President, pursuant to the order pre- 
viously entered, I move that the Senate 
stand in recess 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold that motion? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Certainly. I 
yield to my friend from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
‘was very anxious to offer two amend- 
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ments. I wish the Senator from Indiana 
would withdraw his objection. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Senator mere- 
ly wants to offer them. He does not 
want a yea-and-nay vote. He has no 
idea of having them adopted. He wants 
to take up space in the Record and time 
of the Senators, without any idea of 
getting the amendments adopted. It is 
very simple to me. I can see through it 
plainly. If the Senator wants to offer 
them and have a yea-and-nay vote on 
them, it is all right with me. I certain- 
ly cannot go along with the idea that 
we should permit him to offer them with 
no idea of having any vote on them. He 
has no idea of getting them adopted. 
He does not believe in them himself. I 
object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, with 
respect to the two amendments I was 
going to offer, I thought the chairman 
of the committee might accept them, 
because they are minor amendments and 
have to do with putting woodland to- 
gether in connection with the soil bank 
program, so as to prevent the necessity 
of building separate fences. It is not in 
line with the suggestion of the Senator 
from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator speak louder, please? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The amendments I 
was going to offer have considerable 
merit. I thought the chairman might 
agree to accept them, and then it might 
not be necessary to have a yea-and-nay 
vote on them. I am offering them in 
good faith, but if the Senator objects 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Minnesota yield time 
to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I did not under- 
stand the Chair's statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Minnesota yield time to 
the Senator from Tennessee? The Sen- 
ator from Tennessee will have to obtain 
some time if he desires to speak on his 
amendments. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I shall be very 
happy to yield whatever time the Senator 
from Tennessee desires. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I only wanted time 
to say that I hope the Senator from Indi- 
ana will allow me to offer the two amend- 
ments. If he objects, that is that. 

Then I shall merely take time to send 
two bills to the desk and ask that they 
be appropriately referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bills 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. KEFAUVER, 
were received, read twice by their titles, 
and referred, as indicated: 

S. 3413. A bill for the relief of Radovan 
Mohorovicich; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 3414. A bill to provide for the advance- 
ment of Capt. Edward J. Steichen, United 
States Naval Reserve (retired), to the grade 
of rear admiral on the Naval Reserve retired 
list; to the Committee on Armed Services. 


Mr. KEFAUVER. The bill 
Mr. CAPEHART. I understand that 
the able Senator would like to offer his 
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amendments, knowing that he cannot 
have them adopted, so that he may get 
away to continue his campaigning. I 
withdraw my objection. He knows he 
cannot get them through, but we will 
vote on them. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Just a minute. The 
Senator from Indiana is assuming some- 
thing he has no right to assume. I had 
hoped to offer the amendments, because 
I believe them to be meritorious amend- 
ments, and because I want to offer them. 
I resent the inference of the Senator 
from Indiana that I would take the time 
of the Senate with something I did not 
believe had merit. Therefore, I will not 
offer them on that basis. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
believe this is most unfair. It is most 
unfair to cast such insinuations. If I 
can remedy the situation by withdraw- 
ing my amendment—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I hope the 
Senator from Minnesota will not do that. 
We can get a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, if the Senator will not do that. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that we may consider the amend- 
ments of the Senator from Tennessee. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I assume 
we will have to take up the amendments 
on Monday, unless the Senator wants 
to—— 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I believe a matter 
of common courtesy is involved here. 
The Senator from Tennessee does not 
have to explain where he is going to be 
on Monday, on Saturday, or Sunday, or 
Tuesday. He can be away on Wednes- 
day, Thursday, and Friday. He does not 
have to explain to the Senate. If he 
wants to excuse himself from attendance 
on the Senate, that is his privilege. I 
should like to accommodate the Senator 
from Tennessee. I do not have the 
slightest idea what his amendment pro- 
poses to do. I ask unanimous consent 
that I may withdraw the amendment I 
have offered, which is the pending ques- 
tion, so that the Senator from Tennes- 
see may proceed. i 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ob- 
ject. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I understand that 
the Senator from Minnesota may with- 
draw his amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I withdraw it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The yeas and nays 
on the amendment of the Senator from 
Minnesota have been ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Am I not per- 
mitted to withdraw the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator may withdraw it by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I ask unanimous 
consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr, KEFAUVER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, 
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MODIFICATION OF EXISTING PROJ- 
ECT FOR THE GREAT LAKES 
CHANNELS ABOVE LAKE ERIE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Tennessee 
yield to me briefly? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. There is on 
the calendar H. R. 2552. The bill has 
been cleared with the distinguished mi- 
nority leader and with the majority pol- 
icy committee. I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate proceed to its present 
consideration. It will take only a mo- 
ment. It is Calendar No. 1658. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 2552) 
to authorize the modification of the ex- 
isting project for the Great Lakes con- 
necting channels above Lake Erie. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Texas? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H. R. 2552) was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the ma- 
jority leader for expeditious action on 
one of the truly great projects of our 
Nation. Every person in Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, and Michigan, and other parts of 
the great heartland of America will be 
deeply appreciative. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
Senator. The very able Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. McNamara] brought the 
matter to our attention several times. 
I am glad the Senate in its wisdom de- 
cided to pass the bill. 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1956 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3183) to provide an im- 
proved farm program. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER The Sen- 
ator from Tennessee has the floor. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I had previously 
asked permission to introduce two bills. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bills 
were received, read twice by their titles, 
and referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. One bill is in con- 
nection with 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
for the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reg- 
ular order is that the Senator from Ten- 
nessee has the floor for the purpose of 
offering an amendment. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I ask for the regular 
order, that the Senator offer his amend- 
ment. If he does not intend to do so, 
other Senators will offer amendments. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I call 
up My amendment 2-24-56-C. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 11, be- 
tween lines 22 and 23, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

(c) In order to promote best land utiliza- 


tion and conservation and permit good farm 
management, the Secretary may authorize 
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the consolidation of acreages withheld from 
cultivation for purposes of participation in 
the acreage-reserve program, and he shall 
permit the transfer between any farm op- 
erated by a producer and any other farm 
operated by the same producer, either alone 
or together with one or more other pro- 
ducers (including a farm acquired for the 
sole purpose of effectuating such a consoli- 
dation), of all or any part of any acreage al- 
lotment of either such farm. No such trans- 
fer shall affect future acreage allotments for 
any farm from or to which any such trans- 
fer is made. 


Mr, KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 
purpose of my amendment is to enable 
a number of farmers who are eligible 
to participate in the acreage reserve 
to pool their reserve acreages, acquire 
an adjoining or nearby farm and es- 
tablish their joint soil bank on that 
farm, on a cooperative basis. 

The acreage reserve is not designed 
to be of any material assistance to farm- 
ers in helping to raise their incomes. 
The acreage reserve is just a means 
whereby farmers can assist the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to reduce the in- 
ventory of Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion by sales into the domestic United 
States market. without completely de- 
stroying prices in such markets. I feel 
that farmers might be willing to coop- 
erate to this end with the Secretary, if 
the payments involved are large enough 
per acre and if participation can be 
worked out without being too great a 
hardship upon the farming program of 
the individual farm family. 

Acceptance of this amendment would 
mean that several neighbor farmers, 
each of whom are eligible to participate 
in the acreage reserve could join to- 
gether into a cooperative, purchase or 
lease an adjoining farm or farms where 
the present operator desired to leave, and 
which farm has had assigned to it a cer- 
tain acreage allotment of the covered 
crops. These farm families could then, 
under the proposed amendment, put all 
of their eligible acreage reserve acre- 
age together and concentrate them upon 
the other farm and each would be en- 
abled to participate in the acreage re- 
serve to the extent of the limitation 
imposed by the acreage allotment on his 
own farm. Thus the individual farmer 
would not have to block off and specially 
fence an area of land in the middle of 
the farm he is now operating according 
to a planned rotation and land utiliza- 
tion program. The individual farmer 
could continue to operate on his own 
farm as he had planned to do, and could 
participate in the acreage reserve on the 
adjoining or nearby land, leased or 
bought in cooperation with other like- 
minded neighbors. 

If this amendment were incorporated 
into the acreage reserve legislation, it 
would mean that in many areas of the 
Nation, the acreage reserve acreages 
would be set aside in large blocks, in- 
stead of many scattered small blocks, a 
little on each farm. The gains from a 
conservation standpoint are obvious. 
In the larger blocks, much better provi- 
sion could be made for adequate wildlife 
cover. Prevention of grazing by com- 
mercial domestic livestock would be 
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made much easier. Such areas could be 
made more easily and more safely avail- 
able for public hunting and fishing than 
if they are in little scattered blocks of 
acreage reserve on every farm. 

Frankly, I do not believe that the soil 
bank acreage reserve proposal is very 
sound. I see no reason why the Nation 
should be paying out $750 million a year 
to reduce wheat, cotton, corn, rice, and 
tobacco acres to 30 percent less than 
annual needs for exports and domestic 
consumption. I do not believe that we 
should put on the shoulders of farmers, 
the public relations load for justifying 
the expenditure of the Federal Govern- 
ment of any such sum as this and its ac- 
ceptance by farmers, when farmers 
themselves would not be getting any 
benefits whatsoever out of it. But if 
the acreage reserve is to be enacted, the 
least we can do is to make it contribute 
as much as we can to sensible conserva- 
tion management and to be as little a 
burden as possible on farm people, whose 
incomes continue to drop below the dis- 
aster levels of last year. 

Mr. President, we are told that no 
alternative use is planned whatsoever 
for the acreage reserve land that is taken 
out of production. Presumably it is 
supposed to just lie idle, with a provision 
that noxious weeds are to be controlled. 
Reputable State agricultural experiment 
station agronomists and soils specialists 
have told the House Committee on Agri- 
culture that such a procedure is exceed- 
ingly dangerous. That to do so runs the 
risk that the Government will be the 
promoting partner in the development 
of that many acres of an American 
wasteland. The scientists tell us that 
our farmland will quickly destroy itself 
if it is left idle from year to year. This 
is a serious matter, Mr. President, and 
the blame will be on the doorstep of 
the Senate if we enact such a program. 
The reason that the administration must 
come up here with such a preposterous 
proposal is that some of its own chick- 
ens have come home to roost. There 
are not enough cover crop seed to plant 
the estimated acreage reserve lands be- 
cause 3 years ago the administration 
abolished the price-stabilization pro- 
gram for cover-crop seed. Now we are 
so short of such seed that we must run 
the risk of making wasteland out of 
some of our best farmland. But that is 
not all, We cannot even have the acre- 
age reserve planted to trees because 
there are not enough seedlings. And 
why are not there enough seedlings? 
Because the administration cut the Soil 
Conservation Service nurseries out of 
the budget several years ago. I have 
seen many of these abandoned nurseries 
in the different States. If these nurser- 
ies had been kept in operation we could 
be putting more land taken out of pro- 
duction into desirable conservation 
cover. 

If the pending amendment is incor- 
porated in the acreage reserve subtitle, 
it will not overcome the lack of cover 
crop seeds nor the shortage of tree seed- 
lings, but it will at least enable a few 
neighbor farmers to block their acreage 
reserve into a single area where it can be 
better protected from destructive sheet 
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erosion and where the land can be seed- 
ed to some kind of crops for which there 
is a supply of needed seed and then such 
crops can be turned under as a green 
manure crop even though the vegetative 
cover so used is not in the category of 
usual cover crops. It would be better 
to grow and plow down a crop of im- 
mature, thickly sown corn than to allow 
the land to lie bare. In the middle of 
many different farms such little blocks 
of acreage reserve would be nothing but 
a nuisance to the farm operator. But 
consolidated with the reserves of many 
neighbors such special management 
would become economical and feasible. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, this 
amendment would permit producers to 
transfer acreage allotments between 
farms operated by. them—either alone 
or with others—including farms acquired 
for that purpose. 

This amendment would nullify to a 
considerable extent the effectiveness of 
the acreage allotment and acreage re- 
serve programs by permitting farmers to 
transfer their allotments to more pro- 
ductive lands, even across State lines, 
as for example from dry lands to irri- 
gated lands. It would also complicate 
administration of both these programs 
by greatly increasing the recordkeeping 
required and requiring determinations as 
to the identity of farms operated by vari- 
ous producers. 

Mr. President, I hope the amendment 
will be rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
have a very brief amendment which I 
send to the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Tennessee will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 26, 
after line 21, it is proposed to add to sec- 
tion 302, the following: 

(c) Food supplied by the Department to 
qualified private charitable agencies provid- 
ing emergency relief may be without regard 
to whether the food is consumed on the 
premises of the administering agency. 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, under 
the administrative rulings of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, food for charitable 
agencies must be consumed on the prem- 
ises, which means that persons who are 
entitled to food under the program must 
bring their children to messhalls, and 
they are frequently put to a great deal of 
inconvenience to get to the place where 
they con obtain the food. 

Furthermore, this program is operat- 
ing effectively, or with any effect, only in 
the larger cities where messhalls can 
be established. ' 

My amendment would authorize the 
Secretary of Agriculture, under rules 
which he may establish and where the 
situation justifies it, to relax the rule 
with regard to consuming the food on 
the premises, so that in certain situa- 
tions where children or distances are in- 
volved, persons may be entitled to receive 
food and take it home to feed the chil- 
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dren without having to bring the children 
to the messhall. 

I think it is a humanitarian effort. I 
think it is also an effort which will assure 
wider distribution in rural areas where 
no program has been established. 

I think it will mean a wider distribu- 
tion of food to be given to people who are 
deserving of it. Under the present pro- 
gram I am advised that the Secretary 
has felt that as the law is now written 
the food must be distributed and con- 
sumed on the premises. My amendment 
would merely authorize him, under cer- 
tain circumstances, to give out food with- 
out its having to be eaten at the place 
where it is distributed. 

I hope the chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry will accept 
my amendment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Is the amendment 
contrary to the present regulations of 
the Secretary of Agriculture? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I have been in con- 
ference with an agency here which dis- 
tributes some food under the Secretary’s 
orders, and I am told that the Secretary 
has ruled that under the law the food 
must be eaten on the premises. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It must be con- 
sumed on the premises? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Would the Sena- 
tor’s amendment lend itself to the dis- 
tribution of surplus food for needy 
families? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. To those who are 
already entitled to it under the present 
program, if the situation is such that 
they cannot consume the food on the 
premises. 

Mr. ELLENDER. How would it be ad- 
ministered and policed? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I suppose it would 
be policed by rules and regulations of 
the Secretary of Agriculture. Repre- 
sentatives of the Department have 
spoken of the great hardship in having 
to bring children of tender age who need 
food to the place where it is distributed, 
under certain rules. If the rule could 
be relaxed so as to enable mothers to 
take the food home to the children, it 
would be a much better program. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Would not the De- 
partment have to maintain some kind of 
a commissary in order to administer it? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I do not know. Of 
course, the Secretary would not have to 
give away any food unless he wanted 
to, but if he is going to give it to the peo- 
ple at the premises, it seems to me that 
if mothers might take the food home 
to the children it would be a much better 
charitable program. 

I hope the Senator will take the 
amendment to conference and consider 
it. I think it has considerable merit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment “3-5-56-B” and ask 
that it be stated. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Delaware will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 25, 
between lines 14 and 15, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

PRODUCTION ON GOVERNMENT LANDS PROHIBITED 

Sec. 225. No lease executed, renewed, or 
permitted to extend beyond its earliest ter- 
mination or cancellation date by any agency 
of the United States as lessor after the en- 
actment of this act shall permit the lessee to 
produce on any land subject to such lease 
any agricultural commodity (other than 
livestock or livestock products) determined 
by the Secretary of Agriculture to be in sur- 
plus supply. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for about 3 
minutes? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to yield 3 minutes to 
the junior Senator from Tennessee so 
that he may raise a parliamentary ques- 
tion which I think is rather serious, so 
far as the Senate is concerned. Task the 
minority leader to give it attention. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Tennessee is recognized, 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the Mem- 
bers of the Senate will recall that the 
Senator from Tennessee raised a point of 
order earlier today. I now have the 
transcript of the official report, from 
which I read: 

The Vice PRESIDENT. On this vote, the 
“yeas” are 46, and the “nays” are 45. The 
amendment of the Senator from Vermont 
[ Mr. AIKEN] is agreed to. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I move that the 
Senate reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I move to 
lay on the table the motion to reconsider. 

The Vice Present. The question is on the 
motion of the Senator from California to lay 
on the table the motion of the Senator from 
Vermont to reconsider the vote whereby the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. Jounson of Texas and other Senators 
Tequested the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the 
Chief Clerk preceeded to call the roll. 

The result was announced—yeas 46, nays 
41 


Mr. JoHNson of Texas. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Texas would like to make the 
unanimous-consent request that in view of 
the record there be a recapitulation of the 
vote on the Aiken amendment, and that the 
name of each Senator be called. 


oa Mr. President, after some discus- 
ion—— 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
think, inasmuch as the Senator is at- 
tempting to build the record, I think he 
should go on and read the discussion, 
because it is quite pertinent to the Sen- 
ate in bringing it back to its original par- 
liamentary position. 

Mr. GORE. It would be necessary for 
me to have a little more time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if it is agreeable to the Senator 
from Delaware, I should like to yield ad- 
ditional time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is agreeable to 
me. 
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Mr. GORE. Continuing to read the 
remarks of the Senator from Texas: 

The record at the desk showed a majority 
of one vote one way, while the record of 
the teller at the table showed a majority of 
one vote the other way. 

Therefore, I should like to ask unanimous 
consent that there be a recapitulation of the 
vote on the Aiken amendment, so that each 
Senator may know how he was recorded, and 
so that the Recorp may show the correct 
tabulation. 

The Vicx PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, if there is to be a re- 
capitulation at this time, I am not certain 
as to the parliamentary situation with which 
the Senate would be confronted. 

The Vice Presiment. As the Chair under- 
stands, the Senator from Texas is, in effect, 
asking that the Senate return to the vote on 
the Aiken amendment in order to have a 
recapitulation of that vote. 


I digress from a reading of the record 
to say that a recapitulation is not a 
reconsideration. A recapitulation is 
merely a recount. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. If the Senator will 
allow me to interrupt him, I suggest that 
if he will proceed to read the rest of 
the record, I think the record will be 
clear that when unanimous consent was 
given, and the questions were asked, it 
was understood that the matter would 
revert to the parliamentary situation 
which would have existed at that point 
had the tellers at the desk announced 
the correct total. ; 

The Vice President of the United 
States was in his Chair. It was not a 
situation in which the Vice President 
was in his office and had come to the 
Senate Chamber ‘subsequently to cast a 
vote. He was presiding over the Senate 
of the United States. Had the correct 
tabulation been announced to him at 
that point by the teller at the desk, he 
had the constitutional power, which is 
greater than the power given under the 
Senate rules, to cast his vote, 

So I submit that if the Senator from 
Tennessee will read the entire transcript 
of the proceedings, it will show that the 
parliamentary situation had reverted to 
precisely what it would have been had 
the tellers announced the correct vote to 
the Vice President. 

Mr. GORE. I have read the tran- 
script, and I shall be glad to accommo- 
date the Senator from California by 
reading it into the Recorp. I may say, 
however, that the junior Senator from 
Tennessee does not understand the sit- 
uation to be as the senior Senator from 
California has stated it. According to 
the record, which I shall later read, the 
only unanimous-consent request which 
was made and the only unanimous con- 
sent which was granted was for a re- 
capitulation. 

Prior to the recapitulation, a motion, 
which I have read, was made to recon- 
sider. A motion to lay that motion on 
the table was made. A yea-and-nay 
vote was had upon that motion. It was 
then too late to be reconsidered by the 
consent of the Senate. No consent for 
reconsideration was requested; only a 
recount was requested. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. If the Senator will 
continue to read the discussion, he will 
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find that that very question was raised. 
Prior to the granting of the unanimous 
consent, the minority leader asked what 
the parliamentary situation would be. 
He specifically asked the question as to 
whether the legislative procedure would 
be as it would have been prior to the 
vote having been announced. 

Mr. GORE. I shall now read the 
statements by the senior Senator from 
California and the senior Senator from 
Texas, and shall then read the Vice 
President’s answers in reply: 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I shall take 
the responsibility for what I am about to 
say. Certainly no one wants the result in 
the Journal to be different from the votes 
which Senators of the United States cast. 
I would not interpose a parliamentary ob- 
jection to a recapitulation in order to ascer- 
tain what the judgment of the Senate was 
at that point. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That is character- 
istic of the minority leader, I appreciate his 
attitude very much. I have no doubt that 
the record is correct. I think every Senator 
who has a doubt should be able to have it 
resolved. 

The Vice PRESIDENT: The Chair also wishes 
to make another parliamentary ruling, name- 
ly, that once the recapitulation has been 
made, no Senator may change his vote. The 
recapitulation will stand as it is. 

Mr. JoHNSON of Texas. Mr. President, will 
the Chair announce that an error was made 
in the announcement of the vote? 

The Vice PRESIDENT. The Chair will an- 
nounce that the teller informed the Chair, 
after the vote on the motion to lay on the 
table had begun, that apparently an error 
had been made in the announcement of the 
vote on the Aiken amendment, 


I digress to point out that the error 
was noted only after the second yea-and- 
nay vote had been started. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senate was 
familiar with that fact. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Does the 
Senator from Tennessee make the point 
that the Chair and the minority leader 
made it abundantly clear that the re- 
capitulation would not permit any Sen- 
ator to change his vote, or would not 
permit any Senator who had not voted; 
to vote on the recapitulation, and that, 
therefore, the Vice President would be 
entitled to no more right to vote after 
the recapitulation than a Member of 
the Senate who had not voted, would 
have had to vote? Is that the Senator’s 
point? 

Mr. GORE. That is my point. I 
maintain, further, that the only condi- 
tion under which the Vice President 
could even have voted would have been 
for the Senate to have granted a re- 
consideration of the vote. Were that not 
the case, the Vice President could return 
next week from some trip and untie a 
vote which had been cast last week. Par- 
liamentary rules are made to be ob- 
served. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I submit that the 
Situation suggested by the Senator 
from Tennessee is not at all on a par 
with his last statement. The Vice Pres- 
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ident of the United States was in his 
chair. He has a constitutional power 
which is far greater than the power 
granted by the rules of the Senate. Ar- 
ticle I, section 3, of the Constitution 
itself, provides: 

The Vice President of the United States 
shall be President of the Senate, but shall 
have no vote, unless they be equally di- 
vided. 


That is the constitutional power 
which the Vice President has. 

I submit that the record clearly shows 
that when the unanimous-consent re- 
quest to have a recapitulation was 
granted, it, in effect, vacated at that 
point the motion to lay on the table, 
because, if the Senator will continue to 
read from the transcript, after the Vice 
President of the United States had cast 
his vote and announced the result, I 
then asked unanimous consent that the 
yea-and-nay vote on the motion to re- 
consider be made the judgment of the 
Senate, and that request was granted by 
unanimous consent. 

That, in and of itself, shows that the 
order had been vacated at that point 
and was reinstated after the announce- 
ment of the vote of the Senate by the 
Vice President, following which he cast 
the deciding vote. 

Mr. GORE. The constitutional pow- 
ers of the Vice President of the United 
States, like the constitutional powers of 
all officials of the United States, must be 
exercised at such time and place, and 
under such conditions, as those consti- 
tutional powers may prevail. I submit 
that after a vote has been taken, after 
a vote has been announced, after a mo- 
tion has been made to reconsider that 
vote, and after a motion has been made 
to lay that motion on the table, and 
a yea and nay vote has been taken, it is 
then too late merely to ask for a re- 
capitulation and thereby permit the vote 
to be changed by the Vice President. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The fact of the 
matter is that as the vote was an- 
nounced, due to an error by the teller at 
the desk, and had it not been for the 
unanimous-consent request which was 
granted, the record would have shown 
the vote as it was originally announced, 
based upon a majority for the Aiken 
amendment. The President of the 
Senate, who is the Vice President of the 
United States, obviously was not en- 
titled to cast his vote. 

It was only after the record had been 
corrected and made clear that, under 
the Constitution, the Vice President had 
a right to cast his vote. 

What the Senator from Tennessee is 
arguing is that because of a mistake by 
a clerk at the desk, the Presiding Officer 
of this body, the Vice President of the 
United States, should be deprived of his 
constitutional right to vote, merely be- 
cause of an error in an announcement, 
I do not think the Senator from Tennes- 
see wishes to contend that because a 
mistake had been made in an announce- 
ment, and the Senate, by unanimous 
consent permitted the reopening of the 
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record for the reasons I stated, namely, 
that no one wanted to take advantage 
of a situation in which an obvious error 
had been made, the Vice President 
should be deprived of his right under 
the Constitution. 

Mr. GORE. I say to the distinguished 
Senator from California that this is not 
a moral question; it is a question of 
parliamentary procedure. The junior 
Senator from Tennessee is not under- 
taking to strip the Vice President of any 
constitutional power he has. What I 
am saying is that after a motion to re- 
consider has been made, and after a 
motion to reconsider a vote had been 
laid on the table by a yea-and-nay vote, 
the only way in which the Vice President 
could have cast his vote upon that ques- 
tion was for the Senate to grant its con- 
sent for reconsideration, and that had 
not been requested; only a request for 
recapitulation had been made. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The argument I 
shall make now is merely a matter of 
constitutional law and not a matter of 
what may finally prevail as to justice 
in this situation. But the point has been 
made by the minority leader that the 
Vice President has power over and above 
the rules of the Senate because he has 
a constitutional power, namely, on the 
right to vote: 

The Vice President of the United States 
shall be President of the Senate, but shall 
have no vote unless they be equally divided. 


On the basis of that language, it is true 
that when there is a tie vote, the Vice 
President has the deciding vote. So the 
minority leader is saying that the Vice 
President has a constitutional power 
which is greater than the rules and regu- 
lations which pertain to the Senate. But 
section 3 of article 1 states: 

The Senate of the United States shall be 
composed of two Senators from each State 
* * + for 6 years; and each Senator shall 
have one vote. 


Now, there is a constitutional power 
for Senators: Shall have one vote.” 

We go back. The minority leader, in 
his colloquy, made it clear that any Sen- 
ator who had not been here could not 
come in and vote on the recapitulation. 
He further made it clear that any Sena- 
tor who had voted could not change his 
vote. 

Mr. GORE. And, further, I have 
quoted from the record, the Vice Presi- 
dent said: 

The recapitulation will stand as it is. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

The point I want to make is that if 
we can say that to a Senator, who has 
more affirmative power to vote than has 
the Vice President, because the language 
pertaining to the Vice President is, “but 
shall have no vote unless they be equally 
divided,” and the language pertaining 
to a Senator is “each Senator shall have 
one vote,” and if we deny that Senator 
the right to vote on recapitulation, we 
deny that Senator the right to vote in 
case he comes in during the recapitula- 
tion of the vote. From the Constitution, 
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and from the colloquy that has taken 
place, I would say the Vice President had 
been ruled out by the colloquy and the 
rulings which had been established, 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think the situ- 
ation would be that if that Senator had 
not been in the Chamber at the time and 
had shown up later, after the vote had 
been taken, or had come in during the 
recapitulation, he could not vote, because 
he was not there during the original 
instance. I think if the Vice President 
had been at some other point and had 
later come in, he could not have voted; 
but he was here, performing his duty. 
The Constitution says the only time he 
has a right to vote is when there is a tie. 
He has a right to exercise that right, but 
he does not know whether he has a right 
to vote until the vote has been an- 
nounced. In other words, if there is a 
vote of 46 to 45, he cannot vote to tie it, 
and, in this instance, lose it, because a 
tie loses. The only time he has an op- 
portunity to vote is if there is an an- 
nouncement that there is a tie, at which 
time he votes. By the error at the desk, 
he could not vote and exercise his re- 
sponsibility, because, under the an- 
nouncement of the vote, he was not en- 
titled to vote. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from Tennessee and the minor- 
ity leader may have not to exceed 10 
minutes each to pursue this question 
further, without charging the time to 
either side. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Delaware has control of the 
time. Since we are being so constitu- 
tional, I point out that 6 minutes were 
yielded, and 17 minutes have been taken.. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I have al- 
ways known the Senator from Delaware 
to be willing, eager, and able to speak for 
himself, and if he does not want to in- 
dulge us, I know he will say so. I hope 
he will extend his usual courtesy. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
understand that there are two prece- 
dents in the Senate directly on the point 
that has been raised tonight. I think it 
would be helpful, if it is agreeable to the 
Senator from Tennessee and the Senator 
from Minnesota, if we pursue the dis- 
cussion, to have before us the precedents 
of the Senate, where situations some- 
what comparable to this took place. 

Mr. GORE. If the Senator will per- 
mit a brief statement, I shall comply 
with his request and suggestion. 

A motion to reconsider the vote was 
laid on the table. That procedure was 
followed by the Senate. No unanimous 
consent request was made to vacate that 
procedure. That stands in the record, 
as I have read it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. As I said earlier, 
beyond the argument on what I think is 
the constitutional law, I think there is in- 
volved the question of fair play and jus- 
tice. I recognize that the Vice President 
was not out of the Chamber, but was in 
the chair. I recognize what the Vice 
President would have done, as he did do. 
I think the Senator from Tennessee has 
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the rules and the law. I think that is the 
point which needs to be established. I 
think in the final disposition of the ques- 
tion there should be considered what I 
would call the matter of equity and com- 
ity among the Members of the Senate. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think it was the 
clear indication of the Senate that when 
we got back to that point, it was under- 
stood that in order to get back to that 
point we had to vacate the procedure 
whereby the motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. I gave as supporting 
evidence of that, the fact that after the 
whole transaction was renewed, I in 
effect made a new motion to lay on the 
table the previous motion of the Senator 
from Vermont to reconsider. At that 
point the Senate had control of the situ- 
ation, because it had to proceed by unan- 
imous consent. As a matter of fact, the 
question was asked by the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSsELL] as to whether 
the vote would be recorded at that point. 
So the Senate had control of the situa- 
tion, had anyone desired to object then. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to say this, so my in- 
tentions in the matter may be abundant- 
ly clear. I must confess I was not aware 
that a situation like this would develop 
when I made my unanimous- consent 
request. I was informed the tally at the 
desk showed 46 to 45 for the amendment. 
and the tally at the table showed 46 to 
45 against the amendment. 

I said to the minority leader and to 
other Senators involved that I should 
like to have the correct vote of the Sena- 
tors, and the only way I could do it was 
to ask for a recapitulation. The only 
way I could get a recapitulation was by 
unanimous consent, because we had al- 
ready proceeded to the motion to recon- 
sider. That consent was given. 

It was not the intention of the major- 
ity leader to deprive the Vice President 
of any constitutional right or to permit 
any Senator to exercise a right he had 
not already exercised. The whole pur- 
pose was to determine the accurate count 
on the original vote on the Aiken amend- 
ment. 

This is an interesting parliamentary 
question. I should like to hear the prece- 
dents on it, but I should not like the 
minority leader, the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, or anybody else, to think I was 
misleading them when I asked for a true 
count of the votes of the Senators on 
each side. 

It certainly was not the majority lead- 
er’s intent to deprive the Vice President 
of his right. Obviously, he could not vote 
if the vote was 46 to 45. Obviously, he 
could vote if the vote was 45 to 45. He 
was prepared and eager and willing to 
vote if there was a tie, and I assume he is 
going to pay a big enough price for that 
vote without our making him pay more 
here tonight. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the 
Senator from Texas permit the Vice 
President to make a statement? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I should 
like him to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Tennessee, very properly, has 
obtained the original record. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President—— 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
wishes to make this one point, and he 
knows the Senator from Texas and the 
Senator from California will agree, that 
a unanimous-consent request, when it is 
granted, is, of course, governed by the 
agreements made, which the record 
shows. That is all the Vice President 
wishes to say. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to add one other 
thing: The Vice President was attempt- 
ing to make a statement when I asked 
for the unanimous consent, I think per- 
haps to point out the error that had 
been made. 

I was insistent on proposing my 
unanimous-consent request. In cour- 
tesy to me, he permitted me to proceed 
with my statement. I do not know that 
that would change the situation any, but 
I know that did happen. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. All that the 
Chair wishes to do is to state that the 
Chair has now read the complete tran- 
script of the proceedings, and the Sena- 
tor from California has that transcript. 
It seems to the Chair that in the tran- 
script of the colloquy regarding the 
unanimous-consent request, we have a 
complete settlement of this issue. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I was just going 
to read the transcript of the proceedings, 
which appear to have been as follows: 

Mr: KNOwIAND. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The Vicon PRESIDENT. The Senator from 

California will state it. 
Mr. Knowtanp. I do not know what the 
recapitulation will show; but if the recapit- 
ulation shall show a tie vote, will the parlia- 
mentary situation then be as it would have 
been at that point if a tie vote had been 
announced? 

The Vice PRESIDENT. That is correct; and 
the Vice President then would have one of 
those rare opportunities to break a tie. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. That is a parliamentary 
ruling by the Chair, not an action by 
the Senate. The Senate had acted. 

This is not a unanimous-consent re- 
quest; this is not an action by the Senate. 

I wish to make it plain that I do not 
desire to deprive the Vice President of 
the right to vote, in the event he has 
a constitutional right to do so. But the 
time when he had a right to do so passed. 

I think the only fair thins, due to what 
I think was a mistaken ruling on the 
part of the Chair—the only fair thing 
for the Senate to do—is to reconsider, 
by unanimous consent, and to have the 
vote taken again, on Monday. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from California 
yield to me? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I think the 
statement the Senator has just read is 
extremely pertinent, because I think it 
was on the basis of that statement and 
the understanding that accompanied 
that statement on both sides of the aisle 
that the majority leader was given unan- 
imous consent. 

Mr.GORE. This was afterward. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. No, this was be- 
fore; the Senator did not read the whole. 
That is why I had a recollection—— 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sena- 
tor and I had some private conversation 
about the matter; and then the Senator 
publicly asked for a ruling. And on the 
basis of the ruling, he permitted unani- 
mous consent to be granted. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I wish the 
Senator would repeat reading the ruling 
and the request that he made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Before that 
is done, let the Chair point out—because 
the Chair remembers the sequence of 
events—that the Senator from Texas had 
requested unanimous consent. The 
Senator from California reserved the 
right to object. After reserving the 
right to object, the Senator from Califor- 
nia, as the Chair understood, made a 
statement. 

on JOHNSON of Texas. That is cor- 


ise BUSH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield to me, 
since I was involved in that colloquy? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes; but again I 
should like to read the transcript of the 
proceedings, because I think it is signifi- 
cant: 

Mr. ENOWLAND, Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The Vice PRESIDENT. The Senator from 
California will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I do not know what the 
recapitulation will show; but if the recapitu- 
lation shall show a tie vote, will the parlia- 
mentary situation then be as it would have 
been at that point if a tie vote had been 
announced? 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. What would 
it have been at that point if a tie vote 
had been announced? The Vice Pres- 
ident would have been at liberty to cast 
his vote. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes; if a tie vote 
had been announced, But a tie vote 
would have had to be announced before 
the Vice President would have had the 
right to vote, in exercising his constitu- 
tional power. 

I read further: 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is correct; and 
the Vice President then would have one of 
those rare opportunities to break a tie. 


It was on this understanding that the 
entire sequence of the unanimous-con- 
sent requests went into effect; and I sub- 
mit that that returned the parliamen- 
tary situation to precisely what it would 
have been if the error had not been 
made. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield to me? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think the Sen- 
ator is right; and I also think there is the 
matter of elemental justice and fair play, 
even regardless of the letter of the agree- 
ments or the law, so to speak. 

The point I was trying to raise earlier, 
for a matter of precedent, was whether 
the constitutional powers of the Vice 
President, in a situation so confused as 
this one became, are any greater than 
the constitutional powers of a Senator, 
in respect to voting. The truth is that 
the case of the minority leader has 
rested, as I recall, just on an under- 
standing among those of us who were 
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participating in the call for a recapitula- 
tion. 

I must confess that while I was very 
much upset by the nature of the vote, 
there is no use in trying to kid ourselves 
about it. There was a tie vote on the 
issue on the question of agreeing to the 
Aiken amendment. There was a vote 
by the Vice President to break that tie; 
and I think the whole reason that we— 
I know that I was one who felt in the 
beginning that it was a tie vote; and I 
went to the majority leader, and said, 
“This is a tie vote; the vote has not been 
counted accurately.” 

In fact, I was protesting privately to 
the Senator from Kentucky, the Senator 
from South Carolina, and, in fact, the 
Senator from New Mexico. I said, “This 
vote is a tie vote.” 

And when we came to the point of dis- 
covering it was a tie vote, it was per- 
fectly obvious to me what the Vice Presi- 
dent was about to do. 

Let me say that I am glad that if he 
chose to take the responsibility of voting, 
he voted as he did, for I shall mention 
it to a few people in Minnesota and in 
other parts of the country. {Laughter.] 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, for 
the record, I wish to say that after the 
recapitulation was had, the transcript of 
the proceedings lists the names of the 
Senators who voted. Then the follow- 
ing appears: 

‘The Vice PRESIDENT. On this vote, the re- 
capitulation shows—yeas 45, nays 45. The 
Chair votes “yea.” 

Mr. Gonk. Mr. President, a point of order. 

The Vice Preswent. The Senator from 
Tennessee will state it. 

Mr. GORE. The vote has been taken. No 
Senator may change his vote; neither may 
the Vice President now vote. 

The Vice PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks, if 
the Senator will read the Constitution, he 
will find that the Vice President can always 
break a tie in the Senate. 

The Chair votes yea“; and the prece- 
dents, according to the Parliamentarian, are 
to that effect. 


Mr. President, I submit that at that 
point if the Senator from Tennessee had 
wanted to appeal from the decision of the 
Chair, he would have been at liberty to 
do so. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from California yield to me? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Several of us have han- 
dled these pages, and I am not sure of 
the sequence they follow. 

I submit that the parliamentary rul- 
ing rendered by the Chair in response to 
the first question the senior Senator 
from California raised was in error. 
However, even if it were correct, I now 
read another ruling the Vice President 
made, and this is on folio 787 of the 
transcript of the proceedings: 

The Vicx PRESIDENT. The Chair also wishes 
to make another parliamentary ruling, 
namely, that once the recapitulation has 
been made, no Senator may change his vote. 
The recapitulation will stand as it 18. 


I submit to the senior Senator from 
California that perhaps the junior Sen- 
ator from Tennessee, due to long service 
in the other body, may be a stickler for 
the rules. I raised the point of order. 
I thought it was a valid point of order. 
The Vice President made a ruling with 


which I disagreed. Perhaps the Sena- 
tor is correct in saying that at that point 
the junior Senator from ‘Tennessee 
should have appealed from the ruling 
of the Chair. I think he is correct in 
that. That was the time when I should 
have done it. 

But I submit that the record still 
stands incorrect; and I ask unanimous 
consent that the vote on the Aiken 
amendment be reconsidered on Monday. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Ar. President, I 


object. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished minority leader yield 
to me? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The only point I 
wish to make—and I hope this does not 
seem like trying to split thin hairs here— 
is that I agree with the minority leader 
as to the right of the Vice President to 
rule; but I must say that the Vice Presi- 
dent ruled, in his statement as to why 
he was ruling, for the wrong reasons. 
I think it is very important for the rec- 
ord to note that what was being said 
by the Vice President and the minority 
leader indicated that the right of the 
Vice President to rule and vote was based 
upon his constitutional power, rather 
than on the basis of the the unanimous- 
consent agreement. I think this is very 
important for precedent purposes. It 
was the unanimous-consent agreement 
that gave the Vice President the right to 
vote in that situation, because of the 
manner in which the roll call had been 
stated earlier. I point out that what 
the minority leader said in the colloquy 
with the Vice President which he read 
indicated that the Vice President had 
the constitutional power to break a tie 
vote. He has such a power if he ex- 
ercises it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes; but he can- 
not exercise it unless it is announced as 
a tie vote. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. He has it if he ex- 
ercises it. Furthermore, there had been 
a motion to reconsider the vote and the 
motion to reconsider was tabled, and two 
full roll calls had gone through without 
any objection until the very end of the 
second rolicall, after the result was an- 
nounced, and someone discovered that 
there was something wrong with the 
vote. The only way the Vice President 
could be permitted to vote under those 
circumstances would be by a unanimous- 
consent agreement. He is not permitted 
to vote under such circumstances because 
of his constitutional powers. That is 
what I am trying to get across. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I hope we shall always be granted 
such consent when it is requested, just 
as the majority leader was granted that 
consent tonight. The distinguished 
minority leader had won his battle. He 
had the votes. The majority leader 
made a plea to him to see that each 
Senator was correctly recorded. The 
minority leader granted that request on 
the basis of an understanding. The 
understanding was that if a tie should 
develop, in effect, the Vice President 
could exercise his right. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Indeed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That is the 
way I interpret it. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. That is the way I 
understood it, and I am sure that is the 
way all Members of the Senate under- 
stood it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is the way 
the junior Senator from Minnesota un- 
derstands it. I thoroughly agree with 
what has happened. I so stated earlier. 
But for the purpose of the record, I do 
not think we wish to leave the impres- 
sion in the record that, without that 
kind of understanding among Members 
on both sides of the aisle, the Vice Presi- 
dent, whoever he may be in years to 
come, would have any greater right be- 
eause of his power under the Constitu- 
tion, to break a tie when he did not ex- 
ercise the right earlier, when the parlia- 
mentary situation permitted him to do 
so. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. May I ask the 
President of the Senate to read the prec- 
edents, as was requested previously? I 
think Senators will find a great deal of 
pertinent information in them. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
suggests to the Senator from California 
that one of the precedents is lengthy. 
It could be printed in the Recorp at this 
point, if there were no objection. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the lengthy 
precedent to which the Vice President 
refers may be printed in the RECORD at 
this point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object—and I shall not ob- 
ject—I wish to make a statement. 

The so-called understandings which 
have been referred to, and which the 
senior Senator from California says all 
Members of the Senate understood, were 
not specific. They were not so under- 
stood by all Members of the Senate. The 
unanimous-consent request was specific. 
The action of the Senate was specific. 

I do not wish to pursue this issue 
further tonight. By Monday, the record 
will be printed for all Senators to see. If 
it is pertinent to raise the issue again at 
that time, any Senator will be privileged 
to do so. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I believe that the understanding 
which has been referred to was not 
merely an understanding between the 
two leaders, although we frequently have 
such understandings. Thank God, we 
have more understandings than misun- 
derstandings. But it was confirmed by a 
parliamentary ruling of the Presiding 
Officer, on the advice of the Parliamen- 
tarian, namely, that after recapitulation 
we would be back in the same situation 
in which we were before. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, let 
me say to the distinguished Senator from 
Tennessee, with the greatest respect, 
that I think the record is clear. I think 
the understanding of Members of the 
Senate was clear. I hope we shall never 
get into a situation in which we shall 
have to draft legal documents with rela- 
tion to a situation which is thoroughly 
presented to the Senate, and with respect 
to which no person could reasonably 
misunderstand the intention. 

The situation in which the ruling of 
the Vice President was asked for and 
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given was thoroughly understood. If we 
ever reach the point where we must draft 
legal documents and consult our lawyers, 
the Senate will not be able to function 
as it has been able to function, divided 
as we are, 49 to 47. 

I hope the day will never come in this 
body when we shall be placed in the 
position in which understandings by hon- 
orable men on both sides of the aisle will 
be challenged in the face of a record 
which, as in this case, no one can chal- 
lenge. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the moral fervor of the able and 
distinguished senior Senator from Cali- 
fornia. However, I do not think he 
wishes to speak derisively of legal docu- 
ments, of rules, or of the Constitution 
of the United States. 

The Vice President ruled that, under 
the Constitution, the Vice President 
could at any time vote to break a tie in 
the Senate. That right has its limita- 
tions. The Vice President must vote at 
the proper time; and I submit to the 
able Senator that the record is not clear 
that there was an understanding, either 
between the two able leaders, or gen- 
erally among Members of the Senate. 
I have read the record. What is that 
record? A vote was taken. The result 
was announced. A motion to reconsider 
was made. The senior Senator from 
California himself moved to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. A vote was taken on 
that motion. His motion prevailed. 

At that point, and only after that 
point, a unanimous-consent request was 
made to recapitulate. 

What is recapitulation? It is not re- 
consideration. It is merely a recount. 
Had the senior Senator from Texas asked 
unanimous consent for reconsideration, 
I have no doubt it would have been given, 
but such request was not made. Such 
a request was not granted. The record 
stands incorrect. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I hope every 
Member of the Senate will follow me 
carefully as I read: 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 


The minority leader was seeking a rul- 
ing from the Chair. 

The Vice Prestpent. The Senator from 
California will state it. 

Mr. Knowtanp. I do not know what the 
recapitulation will show; but if the recapit- 
ulation shall show a tie vote, will the par- 
liamentary situation then be as it would 
have been at that point if a tie vote had been 
announced? 


The Vice President then gave his rul- 
ing. 

The Vice PRESIDENT., That is correct; and 
the Vice President would then have one of 
those rare opportunities to break a tie. 


Then the majority leader proceeded 
to give his reasons for the unanimous- 
consent request. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield for a 
question of the majority leader? 

Mr. GORE. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. MALONE. I have listened very 
carefully to this debate. I think it is 
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very important, and probably will be a 
precedent. But are we setting a prece- 
dent that any time the clerk may make 
a mistake in reporting a vote he can, 
by that mistake, unless there is a unani- 
mous-consent agreement, deprive the 
Vice President of his right to break a 
tie? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That would 
be the effect of it. 

Mr. MALONE. Let us not do that. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Ilistened 
to what the Senator said with regard to 
the nature and purpose of a recapitula- 
tion. Of course, a recapitulation is not 
a reconsideration; but is it not for the 
purpose of verifying the record? 

Mr. GORE. It is. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Suppose 
a recapitulation were to disclose, for 
example, that the Senator from Tennes- 
see, who was known to have been on the 
floor and who was known to have voted, 
was not recorded. Would the recapitu- 
lation not offer the Senator from Ten- 
nessee an opportunity to be recorded? 

Mr. GORE. It would not offer the 
junior Senator from Tennessee the right 
to be recorded if he had not exercised his 
right to be recorded. If he had voted, 
then the record would be corrected, but 
it would not accord him the right to 
vote. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It would 
afford an opportunity to have the cor- 
rection recorded. 

Mr. GORE. The opportunity for a 
correction of the record. I agree. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That 
would give him an opportunity to have 
his vote recorded. 

Mr. GORE. That is correct. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Then, 
similarly, if the recapitulation showed an 
error, did it not then create the right 
for the Vice President to have his vote 
recorded? 

Mr. GORE. Not in the opinion of the 
junior Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota, In my 
opinion it did. 

Mr. GORE. I shall not pursue the 
matter further at this time, but I shall 
examine further the precedents. I sub- 
mit that an incorrect parliamentary rul- 
ing does not change an action of the Sen- 
ate in this particular circumstance. I 
shall review the precedents, and perhaps 
make further reference to them on Mon- 
day. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Does the 
Chair care to state the precedent? 

Mr. GORE. I withdraw the objection. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I had asked unani- 
mous consent that the longer precedent 
may be printed in the Recorp. I under- 
stood that the Presiding Officer was 
going to discuss the shorter precedent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Tennessee withdraws his objection. 
If there is no objection, the precedent 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The precedent was ordered to be 
printed in the REcorp, as follows: 

Vora 

Instances of errors made in tabulating 
votes on amendments, which caused the Vice 
President to make erroneous announce- 
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ments of the result, and in each case the 
actual vote changed the result. 

In one case the correct vote resulted in a 
tie, as subsequently discovered, and the Vice 
President was deprived of an opportunity to 
cast an effective vote. 

The Vice President expressed the opinion 
that upon the discovery of the error it should 
be corrected, even though an amendment 
had been stated in the meantime. 

Discussion as to recapitulation of a vote 
and the correction of same. 

The vote in one of the above cases was 
corrected by the adoption of an amendment 
to the Senate Journal on the succeeding day. 

On September 15, 1949, during the con- 
sideration of H. R. 1211, the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1949, an amendment 
proposed by Mr. McCarruy, of Wisconsin, 
was agreed to by a vote of 43 yeas, 40 nays. 
A motion to reconsider the vote was made, 
and a motion then made to lay that motion 
on the table, the vote on which was 41 yeas, 
41 nays—a tie. The Senate being equally 
divided, the Vice President [Mr. BARKLEY] 
voted in the negative, although his vote was 
ineffective, as the motion lost on a tie vote. 

A vote was then taken on the motion to 
reconsider, the result of which was handed 
by the reading clerk to the Vice President 
and announced as yeas, 41, nays 40, where- 
upon the Chair announced that the motion 
to reconsider was agreed to. The McCarthy 
amendment was then again voted upon and 
rejected by a vote of 40 yeas, 43 nays. 

Subsequently, it developed that the vote 
on the motion to reconsider, announced as 
41 yeas, 40 nays, was incorrect, and that 
the actual vote was a tie—41 yeas, 41 nays. 
In the discussion concerning the question of 
correcting the vote, the Vice President stated 
that, if the vote had been correctly an- 
nounced, thus resulting in a tie, he would 
have voted in the affirmative, thereby adopt- 
ing the motion to reconsider., 

Prior to the discovery of the above error, 
a similar error had also been made by the 
reading clerk in tabulating the result of a 
vote on an amendment by Senator Thomas, 
of Oklahoma, limiting oil imports, which 
had first been announced as having been 
agreed to by a vote of yeas 42, nays 41, but 
shortly thereafter it was discovered that the 
vote as actually cast was 40 yeas, 41 nays. 
The Vice President then declared the amend- 
ment rejected. 

In connection with the vote on the motion 
to reconsider, Mr. Wherry, of Nebraska, asked 
unanimous consent for a recapitulation of 
the vote when the error was discovered, an 
amendment in the meantime having been 
proposed by Mr. Butler, of Nebraska. No 
action was taken by the Senate that day to- 
ward correcting the error, but an order was 
submitted and agreed to on Friday the 16th 
instant, to correct the Senate Journal to 


conform to the facts (which appears here- 
after). 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
should point out, as all Members of the 
Senate know, that the Chair stated the 
precedents and made the ruling on the 
parliamentary inquiry on the basis of ad- 
vice given him by the Parliamentarian. 
The Parliamentarian has studied the 
record. He has already submitted two 
precedents which he believes are on this 
point. The Chair shall state the prece- 
dent of September 15, 1949. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Chair speak louder? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. This is the 
precedent of September 15,1949. With- 
out going into it in detail, because the 
record is rather involved, the Chair will 
state that in this instance the votes had 
been taken on the preceding day, and the 
error had not been discovered until the 
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following day, and a very distinguished 
parliamentarian, the distinguished jun- 
ior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Bank- 
Ley] was in the chair. This was the 
ruling. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Tennessee will state it. 

Mr. GORE. Had a motion been made 
in the meantime to reconsider, and had 
such motion been laid on the table? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; not in 
this case. But other business had in- 
tervened. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I do not 
allege that the distinguished occupant of 
the chair did other than any occupant 
would have done on a quick ruling, 
namely, to take the advice of the Par- 
liamentarian. I, too, have conferred 
with the Parliamentarian. The matter 
isnot clear. Ihave said I shall not press 
the matter further this evening. How- 
ever, with the Parliamentarian and, if 
I may have the distinct pleasure, with the 
Vice President, I shall review the matter 
further and, if necessary, will raise the 
question again on Monday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
understood the Senator to say that pre- 
viously. The Chair will now read the 
precedent, if the Senate has no objection: 

Ordered, That the entry in the Journal of 
the proceedings of Thursday, September 15, 
1949, showing the result of the vote on re- 
consideration of the so-called McCarthy 
amendment to H. R. 1211, the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1949, as yeas 41, nays 
40, and therefore the motion to reconsider 
having been announced by the Vice Presi- 
dent as having been agreed to, be corrected 
to show the actual result, namely, yeas 41, 
nays 41. 

Ordered further, in view of the subsequent 
statement of the Vice President, upon the 
discovery of the error, that if the vote had 
been correctly announced, thus showing the 
Senate to be equally divided, he would have 
voted in the affirmative, thereby making the 
vote 42 yeas, 41 nays, the motion to reconsider 
be deemed to have been agreed to. 


As we know, precedents are not al- 
ways on all fours, but the Parliamen- 
tarian has pointed out that here a day 
intervened and business intervened; and 
in this instance the precedent, except 
for the motion to lay on the table, to 
which the Senator from Tennessee has 
referred, is on all fours. The simple 
announcement of the Vice President on 
the following day that he would have 
voted “yea” had he had an opportunity 
to do so, was taken as sufficient to carry 
the motion to reconsider. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Tennessee will state it. 

Mr. GORE. Has the Chair been ad- 
vised of any precedent of a motion to 
reconsider having been made, and that 
motion laid on the table, and the ques- 
tion nevertheless reopened for a vote, 
or is this, indeed, a new precedent in 
the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Of course, 
the Parliamentarian has not had ade- 
quate time to check all the precedents. 
The Chair will reserve answering that 
oe until he is able to give advice 
on it. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to go back 
again to the amendment which was 
pending. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, there 
is an amendment of mine at the desk 
which is already pending. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Delaware had the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I apologize to the Senator from 
Delaware. I had forgotten about it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It seems almost as 
though that happened last week. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I had already called 
up my amendment, which I offered on 
behalf of myself and the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART]. I ask that the 
clerk state the amendment again. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 25, be- 
tween lines 14 and 15, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

PRODUCTION ON GOVERNMENT LANDS 
PROHIBITED 

Sec. 225. No lease executed, renewed, or 
permitted to extend beyond its earliest ter- 
mination or cancelation date by any agency 
of the United States as lessor after the 
enactment of this act shall permit the lessee 
to produce on any land subject to such lease 
any agricultural commodity (other than live- 
stock or livestock products) determined by 
the Secretary of Agriculture to be in sur- 
plus supply. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I understand it is agreeable to the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
that we go over until Monday on the 
amendment. I understand the Senator 
desires a yea-and-nay vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 


TRANSACTION OF ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
additional routine business was trans- 
acted: 


ADDITIONAL REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. FREAR, from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, to which was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 3091) to amend the 
Rubber Producing Facilities Disposal Act 
of 1953, as heretofore amended, so as to 
permit the disposal thereunder of Plan- 
cor No. 1207 at Louisville, Ky., reported 
it favorably, with amendments, and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 1649) thereon. 


ADDITIONAL BILLS INTRODUCED 


Mr. KEFAUVER introduced the fol- 
lowing bills, which were read twice by 
their titles, and referred, as indicated: 

S. 3413. A bill for the relief of Radovan 
Mohorovicich; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, 

S. 3414. A bill to provide for the advance- 
ment of Capt. Edward J. Steichen, United 
States Naval Reserve (retired), to the grade 
of rear admiral on the Naval Reserve retired 
list; to the Committee on Armed Services. 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1956— 
AMENDMENTS 
Mr. DIRKSEN submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (S. 3183) to provide an improved 
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farm program, which were ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. WELKER submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, to 
Senate bill 3183, supra, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. THYE submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by him, to Sen- 
ate bill 3183, supra, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON THE NOM- 
INATION OF STANLEY N. BARNES 
TO BE UNITED STATES CIRCUIT 
JUDGE, NINTH CIRCUIT 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, I desire to give 
notice that a public hearing has been 
scheduled for Friday, March 16, 1956, at 
10:30 a. m., in room 424, Senate Office 
Building, on the nomination of Stanley 
N. Barnes, of California, to be United 
States circuit judge, Ninth Circuit, vice 
William E. Orr, retired. 

At the indicated time and place all 
persons interested in the above nomina- 
tion may make such representations as 
may be pertinent. The subcommittee 
consists of the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. MCCLELLAN], the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. WELKER], and myself, chair- 
man. 


TREATY OF FRIENDSHIP, COM- 
MERCE, AND NAVIGATION WITH 
NICARAGUA—REMOVAL OF N- 
INJUNCTION OF SECRECY 


The VICE PRESIDENT. As in execu- 
tive session, the Chair lays before the 
Senate Executive G, 84th Congress, 2d 
session, a treaty of friendship, commerce, 
and navigation between the United 
States of America and Nicaragua, to- 
gether with a protocol relating thereto, 
signed at Managua on January 21, 1956. 
Without objection, the injunction of se- 
crecy will be removed from the treaty, 
and the treaty, together with the Presi- 
dent's message, will be referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
the message from the President will be 
printed in the Recorp. The Chair hears 
no objection. 

The message from the President is as 
follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice 
and consent of the Senate to ratification, 
I transmit herewith a treaty of friend- 
ship, commerce, and navigation between 
the United States of America and the 
Republic of Nicaragua, together with a 
protocol relating thereto, signed at 
Managua on January 21, 1956. 

I transmit also, for the information of 
the Senate, the report by the Acting 
Secretary of State with respect to the 


treaty. 
Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 
THE Wuite House, March 9, 1956. 


(Enclosures: 1. Report of the Acting 
Secretary of State. (2) Treaty of friend- 
ship, commerce, and navigation, with 
protocol signed at Managua on January 
21, 1956.) 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in accordance with the order pre- 
viously entered, I move that the Senate 
stand in recess until 11 o’clock a. m. 
on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 9 
o’clock and 39 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess, the recess being, under the 
order previously entered, until Monday, 
March 12, 1956, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 9 (legislative day of 
March 6), 1956: 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


Jefferson Patterson, of Ohio, to be Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to Uruguay. 

Dempster McIntosh, of Pennsylvania, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America to 
Venezuela, 

In THE Am FORCE 

The following-named officers for promo- 
tion in the Regular Air Force under the pro- 
visions of sections 502 and 508 of the Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947, as amended, and sec- 
tion 107 of the Army-Navy Nurses Act of 1947, 
as amended. All officers are subject to physi- 
cal examination required by law: 


SECOND LIEUTENANT TO FIRST LIEUTENANT 
Line of the Air Force 


Richards, Merwin Eugene, 27850A. 
Nicoloan, Lenin Samuel, 27856A. 
Snyder, James Alan, 27881A. 
Carpenter, Donald Gilbert, 27127A. 
Imker, Franz William, 27128A. 
Schneider, James Richard, 27883A. 
Sander, Elmer Mathias John, 27884 A. 
Roosma, John Siebe, Jr., 27129A. 
Grant, Horace Russell, 27131A. 
Tullett, Jack Edgar, 27135A. 
Murphy, William Arch, 27134A. 
Wadsworth, Dean Amick, 27132. 
Parnell, Henry Robert, Jr., 27130A. 
Poston, John Charles, 27133A. 
Hopingardner, Charles Otis, 27579A. 
Weir, Charles Bernard, 27886A. 
Whipple, Alvin Gerald, 27887A. 
Turner, Jack Harriss, 27885A. 
Miller, Hugh Melvin, 27890A. 
Mattis, William Carroll, 27889A. 
Smith, David Clayton, 27888A. 
Strother, Byrne Elliott, 27891A. 
Nielsen, Dale Grafton, 27892A. 
Berthelot, Joseph Alfred, 27136A, 
Gilbert, John Lawson, 27894A. 
Richardson, Norman Neal, 27895A. 
Davis, Ed D., 25047A. 

Borum, Rodney Lee, 25006A. 
Kloepper, Robert George, 25043A. 
Mingledorff, Thomas Daniel, Jr., 25187A. 
Bassett, Kimbrough Stone, 24990A. 
Gilster, Herman Louis, 25089 A. 
Green, James Edward, 25097A. 
Haydon, Robert Eugene, 25115A, 
Klick, Donald Wayne, 25144A. 
Hayes, Alvin Leo, 25116A. 

Rumph, Harold Henry, 25239A. 
Weinstein, Gerald Edward, 25317A. 
Smith, Donald Damien, 25273A. 
Alden, Frederick Alonzo, 3d, 24975A. 
Aller, Robert Olen, 24978A. 
Flaherty, James Carton, 25073A. 
Oppermann, Edward Belz, 25202A. 
Brown, Frank Markham, 25010A. 
McCreery, Thomas Allan, 25178A. 
Lavender, Charles Maurice, 25152A. 
Harrison, Billy Ray, 25111A. 
Gridley, Craig West, 25098A. 
Foster, Robert Ashmore, 25076A. 
Herndon, Stuart Brown, 25120A. 
Rhude, Donald Preston, 25226A. 
Schuessler, John Major, 25258A. 
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Giesy, Lloyd Henry, 25088 A. 
Deex, Arthur John, 25053 A. 
Garey, George Frye, 25082A. 
Hazlebeck, John Beltz, 25117A. 
Tatum, Lawrence Byron, 25296A, 
Laird, Larry Harmon, 25148A, 
Swan, John Wellington, 25291A. 
Tracy, William Kenneth, 25301A. 
Bowdish, Charles Griswold, 25007A. 
Scott, Wallace Cooper, 3d, 25259A, 
Bicknell, Robert Stanley, 25000A. 
Charrier, George Orville, 25029A. 
Brunson, Clarence Edgar, 3d, 25014A, 
Morton, Leo Clare, 25191A. 
Brown, Joseph Karl, 25011A. 
Doyle, Edward Joseph, 25059A, 
Conley, John Thomas, 25035A. 
Foy, John Lydon, 25077A. 
Quirk, William Jerome, 25219A, 
Porter, Robert John, 25216A. 
Wilson, Harris Flanigan, 25324A. 
Brundage, James William, 25013A, 
Chapman, John Frederick, 25028A. 
VonHausen, William Walter, 25311A, 
Davis, William Russell, 25049A. 
Karns, Robert Clay, 25140A. 
Hess, Robert William, 25121A. 
Glenn, John Smith, 25090A. 
Chambers, William Carl, 25027A. 
Hopkins, Louie Baus, 25124A. 
Tardiff, Albert Nelson, 25295A, 
Jones, Fred Gilbert, 25133A. 
Roberts, John Ansty, 3d, 25233A. 
Russell, John Lowell, 25240A, 
Laufman, Robert Franklin, 25151A. 
Vernia, Thomas Joseph, Jr., 25306A. 
Drew, Frank Morehead, 25060A, 
Boeskool, Irvin Lewis, 25002A. 
Stuart, William Henry, 25289A. 
Adams, Henry William, 24974A. 
Morgan, Larry Lee, 25190A. 
Detweiler, Robert Milan, 25055A. 
Saffer, Morton Robert, 25242A. 
Egan, Douglas Schmelzel, Jr., 25065A. 
Butler, Charles Morgan, 25017A. 
Westermeier, James Taylor, 25319A. 
Waller, Guy Ernest, Jr., 25314A. 
Vogt, Donald Arthur, 25310A. 
Spooner, Arthur Leroy, 25281A. 
Shadburn, Theodore Hanby, 25261A. 
Todd, Marion Alexander, Jr., 25299A. 
Lewis, Charles Edward, 25154A. 
Doty, Aultman, 25057A. 
Axley, John Henry, 24981A. 
Wheeler, Harold Peyton, Jr., 25320A. 
Molnar, Lawrence Benedict, 25188 A. 
Camstra, Frank Anton, Jr., 25022A, 
Remers, Richard Thomas, 25224 A. 
Gay, Francis Vernon, 25086A. 
Jelinek, James John, 25127A. 
Jones, John Powell, 25135A. 
Hamilton, Jay Robert, Jr., 25107A. 
Pochari, Thomas Richard, 25214A. 
Phipps, Arthur Raymond, 25209 A. 
Miller, George David, 25186A. 
Lodwick, David Idris, 25157A. 
Davies, Owen Myrddin, 25046A, 
Zander, Denell Delbert, 25326A. 
Jones, David Buchanan, 25132A, 
Gartrell, Harold Eugene, 25084A, 
Turk, Charles William, 25302A. 
Plank, Robert Victor, 25212A. 
Ochs, Lamont Earl, 25198A. 
Reid, Robert Eugene, 25223A. 
McGinn, Charles Joseph, 25181A. 
Farnsworth, Harold Cecil, 25069 A. 
Freeman, Theodore Cordy, 25080A. 
Schroder, Raymond Ludwig William, 
25255A. 
Sammis, Donald Stuart, Jr., 25245A. 
Salzman, Kenneth Maxwell, 25244A. 
Welsh, James Carter, 25318A. 
Ford, Robert Abbott, Jr., 25075A. 
Beveridge, Robert Bruce, 24999A. 
Eddington, Robert Barnes, 25063A. 
Elliott, James Homer, 25066A. 
Robbins, Gary Wayne, 25231A. 
Sherman, Stuart Holmes, Jr., 25263A. 
Clements, Henry Earl, 25030A. 
Pringle, Homer George, Jr., 25218A. 
Fisher, Donald Robert, 25072A. 
Brachtenbach, Leo, 25009 A. 
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Mann, Frederic Albert, 25164A, 
Smith, Robert Lee, 25274A. 
Sperling, Daniel Paul, 25280A. 
McLean, Thomas John, 25183A. 
McCarty, Dyke, 25174A. 
Sutter, Bradley, 25290A. 
Graff, John Alan, 25094A. 
Mets, David Raymond, 25184A. 
St. John, James Wilson, 25243A. 
Grossman, Bernard, 25101A. 
Lamb, Charles William, 25149A. 
Cooke, Charles Maynard, Jr., 25038A. 
Romer, James Joseph, 25236A. 
Martella, Angelo Michael, Jr., 25167A. 
Carter, Donald Leslie, 25026A. 
Walters, Joseph Richardson, Jr., 25316A, 
Borrell, Charles Mossi, 25005A. 
Ritchie, William Hoke, Jr., 25230A, 
Olson, James Russell, 25200A, 
Hart, Jack William, 25114A. 
Redmon, Evan Hayes, Jr., 25222A. 
Marinaro, Frank Joseph, 25166A, 
Hall, George Robert, 25106A. 
Best, Charles Allan, 24998A, 
Gorman, Robert Eugene, 25092A. 
Rodda, Ronald John, 25234A. 
Carmichael, John Brodie, Jr., 25023A, 
Krobock, John Robert, 25147A. 
Anderson, Thomas Eugene, 24979A, 
Kotowski, Raymond Vincent, 25146A. 
Stephens, James Ernest, 25286A. 
Lindsay, James Robert, 3d, 25156A. 
Hente, Donald Bruce, 25119A. 
Bishop, Charles Emerson, 25001A. 
Olsen, John Worth, 25199A. 
Martin, Kenneth William, 25168A. 
Day, Richard Donald, 25050A. 
Frederick, George Andrew, 25078A, 
Barrow, Floyd Phillip, Jr., 24989 A. 
Bornstein, Joseph Bernard, 25004A. 
Gourlay, William, Jr., 25093 A. 
Sinnott, John Patrick Richard, 25267A, 
Selbe, James Preston, 25260A. 
Holmes, Donald Stone, Jr., 25122A. 
Schaffrath, Henry George, Jr., 25249 . 
Battle, Benjamin Ray, 24991 A. 
Schuerger, John Albert, 25257A. 
Clements, Herdis French, 25031A, 
Groshans, Russell Glen, 25099A. 
Johnson, John Edsall, 25129A. 
Malambri, Nicholas DeJean, 25162A. 
McCauley, Reese Stephens, Jr., 25175A. 
Taylor, Fred Sturtevant, 3d, 25297A. 
Sollars, John Joseph, 25278A. 
Jones, James Edgar, 25134A. 
Potter, Robert Keith, 25217A. 
Cole, Charles William, 25033A. 
Plummer, William Arlington, 25213A, 
Gallivan, John Patrick, 25081A. 
Bell, William Reaves, 24996A, 
Roth, William Leslie, 25238A. 
Peloquin, Dale Bernard, 25206A. 
Zellmer, Milton Edward Leonard, 25327A. 
Sliger, Douglas Richard, 25269A. 
Kane, Ira William, 25139A. 
Belgau, Stephen Augustus, 24995A. 
Myers, Jack Albert, 25192A. 
Barrett, Sam Burge, 24988A. 
Gaveus, Stanley, Jr., 25085A. ' 
Thorpe, Thomas John Victor, 25298A. 
Parks, John William, 25205A. 
Cox, Samuel Steven, 25040A. 
Sherwood, Glenn Graham, 25264 A. 
Robbins, Richard Eugene, 25232A. 
McClean, John Howard, 25176A. 
Wakitsch, Harold Eugene, 25312A. 
Smitherman, John Alvis, 25275A. 
Baker, John Daniel, 24984A. 
Jones, Oakah L., Jr., 25136A. 
Campbell, William John, 25021A. 
Harrison, Richard Gary, 25112A. 
Mathiasen, Alfred, Jr., 25170A. 
Moore, Francis William, Jr., 25189A. 
Cramer, Mercade Adonis, Jr., 25041A. 
Stecker, George Raymond, Jr., 25285A. 
Sykes, Donald Kunkel, 25293A. 
Geer, Richard Paul, 25087A. 
Bachman, Stanley Leon, 24982A. 
Beiderbecke, Henry Adolph, 24994A. 
Deale, William Walter Munnikhuysen, 
25051A. 
Sturges, John Bellows, Jr., 25448 A. 
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Pickett, Thomas Oliver, 25210A. 
Wilkerson, Frank Stanley, Jr., 25322A. 
Andrews, Lewis Sutton, 3d., 24980A, 
Jackson, Clay Bradford, 25126A, 
Newsome, Ralph, Jr., 25196A. 

Matson, John Hanthorn, 25171A. 
Leland, James Wallace, 25153A. 
Sieber, Charles Emerson, 25265A. 
McGee, James Joseph, 25180A. 

Shaw, Arthur Basil, Jr., 25262A. 
Whittemore, Albert Burton, 25321A. 
Schneider, Henry Oswald, Jr., 25252A, 
Barchiesi, Chester August, 24987A. 
Dunivant, Harry Edwin, 25062A. _ 
Fredlund, William Arnold, 25079A. 


deGeneres, Frederick Souvelle, Jr., 25054 A. 


King, Theodore Darwin, 25142A. 
Connor, Robert Olin, 25037A. 
Porter, Donald Jack, 25215A. 
Phillips, Richard Wendell, Jr., 25208A. 
Schaub, Jerry Edward, 25250 A. 
Wallner, Nicholas, 25315A. 

Manuel, Robert Ralph, 25165A. 
Villaret, Albert Louis, 25808A. 
VanWyk, John Derek, 25305A. 
Lucas, Robert James, 25159A. 

May, John Edwin, 25173A. 

Hanes, William Travis, Jr., 25109A. 
Garretson, Richard Croyle, 25083A. 
Dade, James Leonard, 25044A. 
Hegarty, Roderick James, 25118A. 
Gurski, John Marion, 25104A. 

Sluss, Maurice Craig, 25270A. 
Smith, Don Ray, 25272A. 

Collins, Richard Bartholomae, 25034A. 
McFaull, John Joseph, Jr., 25179A. 
Richardson, William Joe, 25228A. 
Jolin, William Augustine, 25131A. 
Kergosien, Phil Joseph, 25141A. 
Baker, Leonard Kelly, 24985A. 
Butcher, Reginald William, Jr., 25016A. 
Coggins, Edward Vaughan, Jr., 25032A. 
Allen, David Edward, 24977A. 
Waldron, David Lee, 25313A. 
Englehart, John Robert, 25067A. 
Stark, Daniel Morris, 25282A. 
Stevens, Richard Paul, 25287A. 
Doryland, Charles James, 25056A. 
Cox, Robert Glen, 25039A. 

Dritt, James Oliver, 25061A. 

Rallis, Lee George, 25220A. 

Sovern, Stanley Boyer, 25279A. 
Schroder, Arthur Henry, 25254A. 
Johnson, Harley Anthony, 25128A. 
Boothby, Lloyd Warren, 25003A. 
Starnes, Charles Campbell, Jr., 25283A. 
Gross, Harold Eugene, 25100A. 
Lynch, Edward Thomas, Jr., 25161A. 
O'Malley, Jerome Francis, 25201A. 
Schaeffer, Herbert Sylvester, Jr., 25248A. 
Myers, Jack Walter, 25193A. 
McIntyre, Paul Thomas, 25182A. 
Vigee, Edward Erwin, 25307A. 
Rindahl, Gilbert Ferbitz, 25229A. 
Howell, David Warmington, 25125A. 
Davis, Henry Wiliam, 25048A. 
Unger, James Lenes, 25304A. 
Johnson, Laurence Frost, 25130A, 
Rich, Ralph Carling, 25227A. 
Grubbs, Haydon Young, Jr., 25103A. 
Lowell, Robert Earl, 25158A. 
Schroeck, Frederick John, Jr., 25256A. 
Silberg, Martin Irwin, 25266A. 
Grover, David Beckham, 25102A. 
Sammons, James Oliver, 25246A, 
‘Tallmadge, Theodore, 25294A. 

Lustig, Sheldon Jerome, 25160A. 
Hall, Bruce Marshall, 25105A. 
Epperson, Walter Ray, 25068A: 
Dougherty, William Joseph, Jr., 25058A. 
Townsend, Richard Allen, 25300A, 
Stater, Nat Alan, 25284A. 

Norris, Donald Wayne, 25197A. 
Hammond, John Calhoun, 25108A. 
McCravy, James Boyd, Jr., 25177A. 
Vogel, Stephen Joseph, 25309A. 
Mavis, Arthur LaVon, Jr., 25172A. 
Calo, Carlo, 25018A. 

Baker, Donald Glenn, 24983A. 
Schmidt, Chauncey Everett, 25251A. 
Smoak, Robert Vann, 25276A. 
Ortiz-Benitez, Modesto, 25203A. 
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Sofis, Thomas George, 25277A. 
Russell, Walter Clarence, Jr., 25241A. 
Landreth, James Russell, Jr., 25150A. 
Swanson, Hardy Lee, Jr., 25292A. 
FioRito, William Arthur, 25071A. 
Pfautz, James Coleman, 25207A. 
Harshfield, Chancey Lee, 25113A. 
Judd, Wallace Morton, 25138A. 
Feaga, Roy Francis, Jr., 25070A. 
Schoderbek, Stephen Ernest, 25253A. 
Smith, Bertrand Dean, 25271A. 
Beaucond, Robert Tyler, 24993A. 
Bearman, Richard Silvers, 24992A, 
Dardeau, Oscar Moise, Jr., 25045A, 
Rhodes, Edward Lowe, Jr., 25225A. 
Mang, Donald Lewis, 25163A. 
Calvert, John William, Jr., 25019A. 
Knighton, George William, Jr., 25145A. 
Sawyer, Thomas Cushing, 25247A, 
Nave, John Anthony, 251944, 
Sisco, Billy Joe, 25268A. 
Yale, John Walker, 25325A. 
Harmon, John Robert, 25110A. 
Hosmer, William John, 25123A. 
Jones, Robert Donovan, 25137A. 
Osborn, Conrad Mansur, 25204A, 
Tyler, George Edward, 25303A. 
Carr, George Martin, Jr., 25024A. 
Bennett, Charles Franklin, 24997A. 
Flahive, James Connor, 25074A. 
Bowling, Charles McKaughan, 25008A. 
Baker, Robert Weaver, 24986A. 
Burns, John Jay, 25015A. 
Rohlman, Raymond Charles, 25235A, 
Greaves, George Henry, 25096A. 
Rote, Thomas Clifford, 25237A. 
Carroll, David James, 25025A. 
Cameron, Robert John, 25020A. 
Dean, Robert Lee, Jr., 25052A. 
Williams, Joe Cecil, 25323A. 
Strickland, William Arthur, 25288A. 
Brentnall, Burden, 25452A. 
Fischle, Joseph, 25602A. 
Winemiller, William Edgar, 27137A. 
Presley, Donald Dean, 27896A. 
Nolf, Ralph Edwin, 27897A. 
Gipple, Richard James, 27138A. 
Allen, Robert Henry, 27139A. 
Thompson, Thomas Howard, 27143A. 
Starn, Marvin Alfred, 27141A. 
Davis, Owen C., Jr., 27140A. 
Johnson, Allyn Clark, 27142A. 
Derr, Richard Lee, 27898A. 
Royer, Harvey John, 27899A. 
Mongeon, Lee Allan, 27900A. 
White, William Ray, 27145A. 
Schumacher, Herman Edward, 27144A. 
VanBuskirk, Vern Frank, 27146A. 
Jones, Irving Wendell, 25449A. 
Westberry, James Harrison, 27901A. 
Hinckley, Fred Rolland, Jr., 27902A. 
Burgess, John Tolford, 27904A. 
Smith, Curtis Robert, 27903A. 
Scotty, Leonard Raymond, 27905A. 
Williams, Stuart Jay, 25451A. 

Nurse Corps 
Cavenaugh, Harriett Louise, 25353W. 
James, Phyllis Murley, 25354W. 
McNeel, Shirley Joanne, 25691W. 
Wells, Lyndoll Louise, 25771W. 
Corrigan, Jean Anne, 26670W. 
Nore.—Dates of rank of all officers nomi- 


nated for promotion will be determined by 
the Secretary of the Air Force. 


In THE NAVY AND IN THE MARINE CORPS 
IN THE NAVY 

Loyde W. Hales (Naval Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps) to be an ensign in the 
Navy, subject to qualification therefor as 
provided by law. 

The following-named (Naval Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps) to be ensigns in the 
Supply Corps of the Navy, subject to quali- 
fication therefor as provided by law: 

John C. Dicus 

Carlos J. Kelly 

Edmund S. Wilkinson, Jr. 

The following-named (Naval Reserve OM- 
cers’ Training Corps) to be ensigns in the 
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Civil Engineer Corps of the Navy in lieu of 
ensigns in the Navy as previously nominated, 
subject to qualification therefor as provided 
by law: 

Leland R. Dobler 

John H. Haynes 


The following-named (Naval Reserve of- 
ficers) to the grades indicated in the Dental 
Corps of the Navy, subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law: 


Lieutenant commander 
Amos W. Cave, Jr. 


Lieutenant 
John J. Dunn 
Lieutenant (junior grade) 

John Koutrakos 

Alfred F. VanBeck (civilian-college grad- 
uate) to be a lieutenant (junior grade) in 
the Chaplain Corps of the Navy, subject to 
qualification therefor as provided by law. 


The following-named officers to be lieu- 
tenants (junior grade) in the line in the 
Navy (special-duty officers), subject to quali- 
fication therefor as provided by law: 

Otto H. Bandemer Gallen L. Keeling 
Kenneth K. Bridges Carl E. McAfee 
Joseph G. Dail, Jr. Arthur L. Morris 
Lewis Deschler II James Olds, Jr. 

Peter J. Hiniker, Jr. Theodore W. Shumway 
Arthur J. Johns Ralph D. Wood 


Charles J. Langello, chief yeoman, United 
States Navy, to be appointed a temporary 
chief warrant officer in the Navy, subject to 
qualification therefor as provided by law. 

Kenelm O. Dyches, United States Navy, 
retired, to be a lieutenant in the Medical 
Service Corps of the Navy, pursuant to 37 
United States Code 275, 276, 277, sections 403 
(a), 406 (a), 407 (a). 


The following-named officer candidates to 
be ensigns in the line of the Navy, subject to 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 


Ben L. Adams 

Wiliam E. Albright, Jr. 
John D. Allemang 
Laverne W. Ames 
Robert H. Amos 
Charles L. Anderson 
John A. Anderson 
Salvatore P. Aquilino 
Harry P. Ayers, Jr. 
Charles R. Barney 


Robert B. Cress 
Daniel McC. Crissman 
Walter A. Crossman 
Reese E. Cruse 

Claud C. Crutchfield 
Keith R. W. Curry 

Joe C. Curtis, Jr. 
Raymond J. Czar 
Jack R. Dailey 

Victor Danin 


James A, Baumgartner Troy F. Davidson 


Thomas J. Beall 
Earl A. Beegle 
Walter R. Bergman 
George D. Bess 
Robert G. Bethel 
Paul I. Bledsoe 
John A. Blumie 
Jack W. Boyd 
Thomas B. Bright 
Chester F. Broton 
William McK. Brown 
John E. Bryan, Jr. 
Joseph S. Buggy, Jr. 
Joseph S. Burke 
William L. Burris, Jr. 
Donald G. Campbell 
Gus V. Cates 
Ralph D. Catoe 
Dean H. Chancellor 
Frederick W. Chap- 
man 
Charles C. Christen- 


sen 
Cyrus R. Christensen 
George E. Clark 
Charles R. Collins 
Scott E. Cooper 
Richard C. Corkrum 
Charles S. Cornett, Jr. 
Robert R. Cosgrove 
Donald H. Costello 
George E. Cox 
Charles A. Coyle 
Douglas R. Crandall 
Earl D. Credland 


Ronald I. Dean 
Don J. Dennis 
William J. Donlan 
Thomas J. Duval 
Milo E. Emmerson 
Albert P. Emsley, Jr. 
Eugene J. Erner 
Thomas F. Fallon, Jr. 
William E. Faris 
Anderson H. Findley, 
Jr. 
Dean M. Finley 
Wililam J. Fleming 
James S. Fletcher 
John A, Foster 
Jerome J. Galinsky 
John K. Garvin 
John L. Giffin 
James C. Gilbert 
Edwin B. Gilchrest, 
Jr. 
Edward E. Golden 
Charles N. Goodale 
Richard O. Greene 
Albert E. Greer 
Webster Grewe 
William H. Grimes 
Robert L. Grimmell 
Clyde Grossoehme 
Dan H. Hall 
William H. Hannaford 
Robert K. Harriott 
William J. Hart 
Charles E. Heiland 
Joseph Hochstrasser 
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Robert A. Hogan 
Wallace R. Hunter 
Dalton LeR. Ion 
Charles R. Isaacs 
Travis R. Ivy 

Harry E. Jellison 
Frederick J. Johler 
Charles R. Keene 
William E. Keller, Jr. 
Francis P. Kelly 
Richard A. Kenney 
Robert J. Keough 
Charles C. King 
Glenn E. Kitzelman 
Howard E. Knott, Jr. 
Kenton K. Kraemer 
John J. Kristof 
Julius Kronnagel 


Carroll A. Olson 
Donald D. Onstott 
DeWayne J. Papen- 
brook 
Charles E. Parsons 
Murray F. Pennock 
Russell O. Perkins 
Bob L. Peterson 
Gerald F. Peterson 
David E. Pinion 
‘Thomas E. Poole 
Thomas W. Poore 
Clare E. Potter 
Charles F. Raab 
George E. Raab 
Julius G. Raetz 
George E. Rashley 
Benton M. Read 


James P. Kvederis Charles LeR. Ren- 
Billy C. Lamberth naker 
Henry T. Lawson Jack F. Rothe 


John L. Lewis 
Jerry L. Locke 
David E. Logan 
Rodney H. Lovdal 
Albert W. Lumbert 
James E. Lyons 
Everett D. Marks 
Leo S. Masterson 


Francis M. Ryan 
James F. Sabin 
Richard S. Sandman 
David L. Schaible 
John J. Schutte 
Melvin E. Seiler 

LeRoy A. Short, Jr. 
Lawrence “C” Sides 
Albert L. Mayfield Donald W. Smith 
Bernard J. McAlice Frederick H. Smith, Jr. 
Kenneth S. McBurnett Howard J. Squires 
James R. McCain Raymond B. Statham 
Kenneth W. McCarter Edwin McC. Stewart, 
Thomas H. McCoy Jr. 

Terrance OD. McCune Joseph W. Streuli 
Richard O. McGhinnis Wayne B. Stroup 
Marvin E“ McGuire Thomas J. Sullivan, 
Thomas W. McKinstry Jr. 

Charles A.McLellan John D. Taylor 
Richard J. McNeill Jack D. Thompson. 
George B. McQueen James S. Tierney 
Verne L. Meier Roy E Tucker 

Virgil B. Melvin James V. Tullis 
Francis N. Meredith Edward A. Vander- 


Merle E. Miller wagen 

Wayne L. Milligan Alfred L. VanHorne 
Eugene D. Minkler Julian Villalobos 
Kenneth Mitchell Robert A, Villenave 


John D. Morris James A. Walker 
Joseph H, Morris Turner P. Wallace, Jr. 
Gilbert E. Moyers Henry A. Watts 
Howard E. Mulholland Robert A. Will 

James H. Mulvihill Donald C. Wilson 


Ropert I. Monroe Merton J. Wishart 
Robert F. Witt 


Wilmer J. Niles 
Clarence W. Wood 


Richard J. Norris 
Robert V. Novratil Kenneth G. Young 


Mary D. Burnside (woman officer candi- 
date) to be an ensign in the Navy, subject 
to qualification therefor as provided by law. 


The following-named officer candidates to 
be ensigns in the Supply Corps of the Navy, 
subject to qualification therefor as provided 
by law: 

Barnett,Vernon L. Lubben 
James R. Luther, Jr. 
William T. Monaghan 
Wallace M. Branden-Lloyd D. Moran 
burg William McF. 
Douglas F, Coombs Ir. 
Fred O. Cornett Gene P. Olson 
John J. Corrigan, Jr. John F. Raffels 
William J. Dunning Donald E. Stolp 
Arthur Estes, Jr. Richard E. Van Hou- 
Carl K. Gaddis ten 
Francis X. Gagner Richard C. Walker, Jr. 
James D. Goulette Raymond Warren 
Edward J. Griffin Benjamin L. Young 

Lt. Comdr. Margaret S. Linicome, Medical 
Service Corps, United States Navy, for per- 
manent promotion to the grade of com- 
mander in the Medical Service Corps, sub- 
ject to qualification therefor as provided by 
law. 


Morse, 


Lt. (Ig.) William J. Ryan, Supply Corps, 
United States Navy, for temporary promo- 
tion to the grade of lieutenant in the Sup- 
ply Corps, subject to qualification therefor 
as provided by law. 


The following-named officers of the Navy 
for permanent promotion to the grade of 
lieutenant in the line and staff corps indi- 
cated: 

Line 


Norman K. Donahoe 
George E. R. Kinnear II 
Russell G. Walden 


Supply Corps 
George I. Chegin 
Leonard H. Benfell, Jr. 
Civil Engineer Corps 
Robert P. Woodworth 
IN THE MARINE CORPS 
The following-named officers for perma- 
nent appointment to the grade of chief war- 
rant officer in the Marine Corps, subject to 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 
Edwin M. Ackley Robert R. Chapman, 
Carl C. Adams Jr. 
Joseph B. Adams Jack R. Christensen 
William J. Addis Donald L. Clegg 
Robert H. Albert James Cline, Jr. 
Murrie G. Alcorn Henry P. Cobbs 
George M. Alexander, James E. Cole 
Jr. Philip J. Cole 


Bill H. Allen John G. Compton 
John H. Allen, Jr, Richard F. Connell 
Lacy J. Allen Clifton J. Cormier 


Russell U. Allen Clarence C. Craig 
Robert G. Amend Luther C. Craumer 
Earl R. Andersen Nick J. Cremonese 
Thomas E. Anderson Rex W. Crook 


Wallace E. Anderson Francis P. Cumiskey 


Ben Anellọ Jesse T. Cutler 
Leonard O. Arm- Leroy E. Dailey 
strong Frederick H. Dale 


Daniel W. Arnold John P. Dancy 
Robert W. Arsenault Charles V. Davi 
Robert O. Arthur Harold R. Davis 
William H. Bailey Jules E. Davis 
Benjamin H. Bald- Francis L. Day 
win, Jr. Curtis L. Deatrick 
Walter J. Baranski Walter E. Degener 
James L. Barnidge, Loomis L. Dement 
Jr, Samuel A, Denyer, Jr. 
Joseph C. Bass Joseph C. Dero 
Monta G. Baxter Boyd W. Dick 
Paul C. Bean Floyd A. Dickover 


Rolfe H. Beith 
Norman J. Berg 
Raymond R. Berling 
Roy W. Bickley 
Robert R. Blakslee 
Robert L. Blalack 
John F. Blandy 
Douglas W. Bogue 


Robert J. Diamater 
Melvin C. Dodson 
William B. Does 
Alfred V. Dorgan, Jr. 
Weldon J. Dryden 
Louis E. Duncan 
Maurice F. Dwyer 
Byron A. Eaton 


Nicholas C. Bohonak, Harvey M. Eaton 


Jr. 
Willard K. Bond 
Gilbert H. Boreman 
William P. Bormann 
Robert M. Boudreaux 
Richard T. Bourbeau 
Jack W. Bouvy 
Robert S. Box, Jr. 
Bobbie B. Bradley 
Harold D. Breece . 
John R. Breeze 
Donald J. Brisbois 
George H. Brown 
John H. Brown 
Robert M. Brown 
Robert E. Buckler 
Wallace B, Bunker 
William J. Burk 
Richard M. Burke 
Floyd R. Burt 
Henry W. Bushwitz 
Arthur S. Butler 
Melburn W. Cairns 
Martin J. Caleagno 
Charles H, Cameron 


Phillip A. Edmondson 
Merritt S. Edmunds 
Robin R. Edwards 
Harry R. Elliott 
Harold H. Engelhardt 
Ralph A. Engemann 
Tom Faraklas, Jr. 
Herbert L. Farmer 
William D. Farris 
Lawrence E. Fellows 
Wayne R. Floyd 
Robert E. Follendorf 
Edward M. Forgash 
Leslie L. Foster 
Charles C. Fowler 
Wilton K. Freeman 
Eugene C. Frey 
Victor S. Friend, Jr. 
Robert A. Frye 
Austin O. Gandy 
Virgil R. Gant 
Ewing D. Garlick 
Willard D. Garrett 
James M. Garvey 
Louis E. Gerard, Jr. 


Orville G. Chandler, Herbert S. Gibson 


Jr. 
Thomas Carcelli 
Alton B. Chambers 


Joseph R. Giesel 
Salvador Giovingo 
Eli Girouard 


Charles H. Chapin,John R. Gloshen 


Jr. 


Ralph E. Graef 
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Edward V. Grattan 
Frank E. Graves 
Harold A. Green 
Robert B. Greene 
Leo Greenspan 
Virgil C. Gregory 
John G. Grine 
Kenneth W. Gryder 
Warren H. Gustafson 
Oscar D. Gustafson 
Paul Hajtun 

Lowell N. Hall 
Willis P. Hall, Jr. 
Fairley A. Hancock 
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Victor Marafine 

Evan H. Maranville 

Howard E. K. Marohn 

Jacob H. Marquette 

Robert E. Martin 

Lonnie M. Massey 

Robert J. McArthur 

Raymond F. McClos- 
key, Jr. 

Robert J. McClure 

William T. McCluskey 

Charles A. McCormick, 
Jr. 

John H. McDaniel 


Sigmund P. Hansen, James E. McDonald 


1 

John K. Hanson 
James E. Hardway 
Casper P. Hare 
Robert A. Haring 
Floyd E. Harnage 
John E, Harrell, Jr. 
Jesse R. Harris 
Jerry W. Harris 
Leonard R. Harvey 
Charles B. Haslam 
John A, Hathaway 
Donald L. Hawbecker 
Herman Hawks 
Virgil B. Haws 
Clark D. Hayden 
Samuel Head 

Leo Hendricks II 
Ernest C. Henry 
Howard G. Hensley 
William K. Hodge 
Robert C. Hoffman 
Frederick L. Holl 
John H. Holliday 
William L. Holtz 


Charles E. McEwen, Jr. 
Robert L. McFarland 
Norman E. McKonly 
Benjamine V. McLane, 
Jr. 
Luther A, McLendon, 
Jr. 
H. Clint McShane 
William D. Mead 
Donald L. Meek 
Wendell A. Meek 
Theodore Meinke 
Nathan Mervish 
George F. Metz 
Ernest C. Michel 
Stanley G. Millar 
Edward A. Miller 
Harold C. Miller 
George H. Miller 
Nicholas J. Miller, Jr. 
Elmer W. Milless 
Thomas R. Mitchell 
Edward J. Monagle 
Benton R. Montgom- 
ery, Jr. 


Theordore Horstmann Carl W. Moog 


James L. Houle 
Howard L. Hubbs 
Herman D. Hudson 
William N. Humphrey 
Marlow B. Hurtig 
Raymond C. Jablonski 
Joseph J. Jannik 
Donald L. Jensen 
Josse A. Jessen 
Edward S. John 

Roy K. Johnson 

Roy M. Johnson 
Herschel B. Jones 
James F. A. Jones 
Robert W. Jones 
Howard V. Jordan, Jr. 
Robert H. Jordan 
Eric I. Jorgensen 
Lewis C. Kasch 
Matthew L. Keller 
Clarence E. Kennedy 
John Kerr, Jr. 

John D. Kerr 

Roy F. Kibbee 
Carroll E. Kildruff 
William J. Kniseley 
Raymond A. Koste 
Joseph Kouba 
Lester W. Kuchler 
Frank P. Kunkle, Jr. 
Louis E. Labahn 
Stanley W. Lamonte 
Charles J. Laskowski 
Jewel H. Lawson 
Gerald J. Layne 
James G. Leath 

Levy P. Lemoine 
Howard F. Leroy 
Richard W. Levan 
Paul L. Light 
James W. Lilley 
John F. Link 

Joseph F. Lisicky 
Prince L. Lockaby 
Orville C. Locke 
Robert J. Loesch 
Carl R. Lueders 
Alexander F. Luther 
Clyde C. Lynn 
Wilber L. MacDonald 
Norman C. Madore 


Lloyd H. Morgan 
Ployd L. Morris 
Vernon S. Munsell 
Charles R. Nault 
George B. Nelson 
Charles O. Newton 
Edsel W. Nicholson 
Michael J. Niekowal 
Grover H. Nix, Jr. 
Arthur O’Donogue 
Walter H. O'Grady II 
Mark V. Okonek 
Forrest A. Oldenburg 
Milton P. Oliver 
William M. Oliver 
James H. Orr 
Mario C. Osimo 
Archie F. Owensby 
Charles W. Palmer 
Wayne G. Palmer 
Norman E. Parker 
Fred A. Parsels 
Charles Erwen 
Patrick 
Eric T. Pedersen 
Burton O. Perkins 
William M. Peterson 
Julius B. Pierce 
Edward J. Pierson 
Earl A. Pike 
William F. Pollak 
Raymond A. Post 
Robert L. Post 
William T. Prater 
Alexander Pressutti 
James C. Price 
Charley L. Pryor, Jr. 
George D. Pullen, Jr. 
Paul H. Rafi 
Walter J. Reilly 
Wylie W. Reogas 
John T. Reville 
Earl F. Rhoads 
Keith M. Rice 
James C. Richmond 
Kenneth W. B. Riebe 
George W. Ritchie 
James A. Robinette 
Frank C. Robinson, Jr. 
John Ronsvalle 
James A. Rook 
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Ferdinand J. Ross, Jr. 
Robert G. Ross 
Edmund V. Rozycki 
Frank H. Russell 
Howard A. Ruud 
James E. Ryan 
William A. Saucier 
David K. Schwinn 
James P. Sedinger 
Leon Serkin 
Dwight W. Seymour 
William T. Sharp 
Paul E. Shea 
Melvin W. Shellhorn 
Joe D. Shirley 
Ned S. Skinner 
John W. Slagle 
Joseph Sleger, Jr. 
Hubert A. Smiley 
Calhoun Smith 
Hugh L. Smith 
Hulon C. Smith 
Patrick D. Smith 
Robert E. Smith 
Thomas Sparks, Jr. 
Hugh S. Spears 
Justin A. Spencer 
George D. Spencer 
Kenneth R. Stewart 
Robert F. Stewart 
Hugh A. Stiles 
John Strahan 
Commadore Stutts 
Vincent C. Sullivan 
Clarence R. Swann 
i . Tallentire 
Se z pe Russell W. Yost 
James D. Tate Henry H. Young 
King D. Thatenhurst, Leonard R. Young 
Sr. Frank S. Zam 
Robert L. Thomas John P. Zimba 


The following-named personnel for perma- 
nent appointment to the grade of second 
lieutenant for limited duty in the Marine 
Corps, subject to qualifications therefor as 
provided by law: 


Russell W. Adamezuk Donald P. Hill 
William V. Bicknel Charles H. Houder, Jr. 
Joseph J. Bischoff Charles A. Markello 
Frank H. Bruce, Jr. Andrew G. Marushok 
George A. Candea James F. Newell 
Robert L, Carlisle Robert P. O’Neal 
Leroy R. Cates John T. Rapp 
Garrett L. Collins Lawrence A. Schneider 
William T. Evans Thomas H. Ullom 
John G. Fifield Harold E. Ultsch 
Donald R. Gerber Frank V. Weiler 
Clearence B. Grey 


The following-named personnel for perma- 
nent appointment to the grade of second 
lieutenant in the Marine Corps, subject to 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 


Lynde D. Blair Charles W. F. Me- 
George Clark Kellar 
Joseph F. Cody, Jr. Delbert M. Martin 
Dempsey B. Crudup William H. Meitzler 
John A. Dixon George V. Memmer 
Fred L. Edwards, Jr. Ralph L. Reed 
John A. Eskam James K. Reilly 
William C. Fischer John E. Schoon 
Ronald R. Glaser Jack T. Schultz 
Cyril E. Gonzales Harry R. Shortt 
Charles T. Hampton Richard J. Skelton 
Harry A: Hunt, Jr. William P. Slider 
Theodore E. Hunt Richard T. Spooner 
Ralph S. Huston George H. Taylor III 
Gunnar A. Johnson Richard B. Taylor 
Ronald G. Kropp Robert B. Throm 
Henry Stevenson Liv- 

ingston 

The following-named Reserve officers for 
permanent appointment to the grade of sec- 
ond lieutenant in the Marine Corps, subject 
to qualifications therefor as provided by law: 


Robert L. Anderson,Sherwood F. Prescott, 


Arthur J. Thyrring 
James G. Tillis 
Robert C. Tilton 
James W. Tobias, Jr. 
James A. Tootle 
Willis S. Travis 
Dudley J. Troutman 
Clyde A. Trowbridge 
Frank C. Trumble 
Joe N. Tusa 
Willard J. Vanliew 
Wallace E. Vickery 
Robert W. Virden 
Warren G. Wall 
Charles N. Warner 
Robert T. Watson 
Willard K. Webester 
Lawrence E. Weite- 
kamp 
Wilbur E. West f 
Robert H. Westmore- 
land 
Robert L. Whitney 
Deronda A. Wilkinson 
Henry E. Wilkinson 
William E. Willett 
Maxey A. Willis 
Warren L. Wilson 
James E. Winters 
George D. Woods 
William J. Wright 
Ira L. Wright, Jr. 
Joseph A. Wyzykow- 
ski 
Otto L. Yeater 
Walter A. Yoder 
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The following-named Woman Reserve of- 
ficer for permanent appointment to the grade 
of second lieutenant in the Marine Corps, 
subject to qualifications therefor as provided 
by law: 

Frances B. Newman. 


Howard W. Harrington from the temporary 
disability retired list for permanent appoint- 
ment to the grade of chief warrant officer 
(W-2) in the Marine Corps subject to quali- 
fications therefor as provided by law. 


The following-named officers for tempo- 
rary appointment to the grade of chief war- 
rant officer in the Marine Corps, subject to 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 
William P. AddingtonAnton M. Johner 
Edmond E. Arant Franklin F. Judson 
Walter C. Bell William O. Koontz 
George H. Bigelow Martin Lachow 
Mark W. Billing Paul H. Leahy 
Philip Blazer Henry F. Lesem, Jr. 
Kenneth C. Boston Wellington B. Long, 
Harry F. Bullock, Jr. Jr. 

Billy Burks Robert W. Lucht 
John J. Buron Clyde C. Lynn 
George H. Butler Glenn M. Matthieu 
Jesse E. Campbell Bingham A. McMaster 
Roy A. Chyba William P. McMullen 
William J. Cinotti Emmett L. Meadows 
Robert A. Clement William R. Mercer 
Lonice E. Coburn Harmon V. Mills 
Richard B. Colglazier Max M. Morgan 
Terrance A. Conner Joseph G. Navolanic 
Leon A. Cooper Randolph E. Pasley 


Robert B. Cotham, Jr. 
Thomas C. Crawford 
Charles H. Darr 
Robert L. Dryden 
Edward H. Dupre, Jr. 
Kenneth J. Fagan 
Roger K. Fensler 
Thomas V. Ferguson 
Edward C. Finkbohner 
William E. Fouch 
Frederick E. Franks 
James S. Gill 
Henry K. Goeke 
Frederick A. Gonzalez. 
Jr. 
George F. Gould 
Lillian M. Hartley 
Elmer D. Hin 
Howard Holden 
Charles J. W. Holland 


Larry McK. Hollings- 


head 

James R. Hollings- 
worth 

Max O. Horton 

Walter L. Huber 

William R. Huntley 

Thomas W. Huston 

Luther E. Hyder 

Lauris W. Jackson 

J. T. Jenkins 


Frank L. Pearman 
Walter F. Pettley 
Robert P. Pitts, Jr. 
Felix A. Polakiewicz 
James H. Pollock 
Thomas W. Purvis 
Leo E. Reynolds 
Elza L. Rice 

George T. Ruhberg 
Charles W. Servis 
Floyd D. Schaeffer 
Stewart J. Shaw, Jr. 
Fred J. Shisler 
Victor Shul 

Patrick L. Slavin 
Olen E. Smith 

Joe W. Sparling 
Fmery Speer 
William H. Stanaland 
Albert W. Sue 
William J. Sullivan 
Arthur F. Terry 
Thomas C. Vanover 
Edwin M. Walter 
John C. Westenberg 
Rex G. Williams, Jr. 
David P. Wilson 
Leonard S. Wolford 
Ruth L. Wood 
Merlin D. Woodard 


SENATE 


Monpay, Marcu 12, 1956 


(Legislative day of 


Tuesday, March 6, 


1956) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on 
the expiration of the recess. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 


Harris, D. D., 
prayer: 


offered the following 


Jr. 
Thomas G. Beers 
Edward Johns, Jr. 
Francis J. Kelly 
Robert B. Mason 


Jr. 
Charles B. Robinson 
Marcus B. Rogers 
Ivan L. Scott, Jr. 
Thomas Mc. Wheeler 


Almighty God, Thou hast made us in 
Thine image and likeness and hast im- 
planted within us desires which the ma- 
terial world can never satisfy. We are 
conscious that Thou needest no sacrifice 
our hands can bring nor any offering our 
lips can frame; but because we live in 
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Thy world and share Thy bounty, because 
we breathe Thine air and Thy power sus- 
tains us, because Thy goodness preserves 
us and Thy love blesses us continually, 
we praise and magnify Thy glorious 
name. 

Create within us a clean heart. Renew 
within us a right spirit. Lead us, in the 
stress and strain of this new day and 
of this new week, to the sources of 
strength and victory, to the green pas- 
tures and still waters of Thine enabling 
grace, to the paths of righteousness: For 
Thy name’s sake. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
3 March 9, 1956, was dispensed 
with. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, which is inves- 
tigating the automobile industry, was 
authorized to sit during the session of 
the Senate today. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that there 
be the usual morning hour, subject to a 
limitation of 2 minutes on statements. 

The VICE PRESIDENT: Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


NOTICE OF PROPOSED DISPOSITION OF CERTAIN 
PYRETHRUM 

A letter from the Acting Commissioner, 
General Services Administration, Washing- 
ton, D. C., transmitting, pursuant to law, & 
copy of a notice to be published in the Fed- 
eral Register of a proposed disposition of ap- 
proximately 75,000 pounds of pyrethrum 
(20 percent) extract now held in the national 
stockpile (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 


REPORT ON BACKLOG OF PENDING APPLICATIONS 
AND HEARING CASES 


A letter from the Chairman, Federal Com- 
munications Commission, Washington, D. C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
backlog of pending applications and hearing 
cases in that Commission, as of January 31, 
1955 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

Src. Henry F. FERRY 

A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
for the relief of Sfc. Henry F. Ferry (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED STATES OF A 

CERTAIN ALIEN 

A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
copy of a confidential order issued in the 
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case of Michael Isaac Mortimer Sanders, re- 
lating to his temporary admission into the 
United States (with accompanying papers); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT OF BANKRUPTCY ACT, AS AMENDED, 
RELATING TO NOTICES 
A letter from the Director, Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts, Washing- 
ton, D. C., transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend subdivision e of section 
58—notices—of the Bankruptcy Act as 
amended (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 
Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 
A concurrent. resolution of the House of 
Representatives of the State of South Caro- 
lina; to the Committee on the Judiciary: 


“Concurrent resolution requesting the At- 
torney General of the United States to 
place the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People on the sub- 
versive list for reasons set forth herein 


“Whereas the files of the House Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee reveal records of 
affiliation with or participation in Commu- 
nist, Communist-front, fellow-traveling or 
subversive organizations or activities on the 
part of the following officials of the NAACP— 
the president, the chairman of the board, 
the honorary-chairman, 11 of 28 vice presi- 
dents, the treasurer, 28 of 47 directors, the 
chairman of the national legal committee, 
the executive secretary, the special counsel, 
the assistant special counsel, the southeast 
regional secretary, the west coast secretary, 
the director of the Washington bureau, the 
director of public relations and 2 field sec- 
retaries; and 
- “Whereas of the NAACP's 28 vice presi- 
dents, the following 11 have records of un- 
American activities: John Haynes Holmes, 
23 citations; A. Philip Randolph, 20 citations; 
the late Mary McLeod Bethune (who still is 
listed as a vice president) and William Lloyd 
Imes, 16 citations each: Oscar Hammerstein, 
II, the composer, and Bishop W. J. Walls, 7 
citations each; Ira W. Jayne and L. Pearl 
Mitchell, 2 citations each; and Willard S. 
Townsend, T. G. Nutter and Grace B. Fen- 
derson, 1 citation each; and 

“Whereas of the 47 members comprising 
the association’s board of directors, the fol- 
lowing 28 have records of the un-American 
activities: Earl B. Dickerson, 25 citations; 
Algernon D. Black, 18 citations; Lewis Gan- 
nett, 15 citations; Roscoe Dunjee, 13 cita- 
tions; S. Ralph Harlow and Chairman Chan- 
ning H. Tobias, 10 citations each; William 
H. Hastie, 9 citations; Hubert T. Delaney, 
8 citations; Benjamin E. Mays, president of 
Atlanta's Morehouse College, 6 citations; 
Robert G. Weaver, 5 citations; Buell G. Gal- 
lagher, 4 citations; President Arthur B. 

, Earl G. Harrison, James J. Mc- 
Clendon, Ralph Bunche, Allen Knight Chal- 
mers and W. Montague Cobb, 3 citations 
each; J. M. Tinsley, Wesley W. Law of Savan- 
nah, Ga., Norman Cousins, Z. Alexander 
Looby, Harry J. Greene and Alfred Baker 
Lewis, 2 citations each; and H. Claude Hud- 
son, Carl R. Johnson, A. Maceo Smith, James 
Hinton and Theodore M. Berry, 1 citation 
each; and 

“Whereas other officers of the NAACP with 
un-American activity records are: Lloyd 
Garrison, chairman, national legal commit- 
tee, 5 citations; Treasurer Allan Knight 
Chalmers and Branch Department Director 
Gloster B. Current, 3 citations each; South- 
east Regional Secretary Ruby Hurley, West 
Coast Regional Secretary Franklin H, Wil- 
liams, Field Secretary Madison S, Jones and 
Assistant Special Counsel Robert L. Carter, 
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2 citations each; and Field Secretary Tarea 
Hall Pittman, 1 citation: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring), That the General 
Assembly of South Carolina believes that 
for the reasons herein set forth that the 
NAACP should be classified as a subversive 
organization so that it may be kept under 
the proper surveillance and that all citizens 
of the United States may have ample warn- 
ings of the danger to our way of life which 
lurks in such an organization; be it further 
“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the President of the United States, 
to the Attorney General, and to each Mem- 
ber of the Congress of the United States.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Mississippi; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary: 

“Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 125 


“Concurrent resolution condemning and pro- 
testing the usurpation and encroachment 
on the reserved powers of the States by 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
and declaring that its decisions of May 17, 
1954. and May 31, 1955, and all similar deci- 
sions are in violation of the Constitutions 
of the United States and the State of Mis- 
sissippi, and are therefore unconstitutional 
and of no lawful effect within the territo- 
rial limits of the State of Mississippi; de- 
claring that a contest of powers has arisen 


between the State of Mississippi and said 


Supreme Court, and invoking the historic 
doctrine of interposition to protect the 


sovereignty of this and the other States of 


the Union; and calling on our sister States 
and the Congress for redress of grievances 
as provided by law; and for other purposes 


“Be it resolved by the Senate of the State 
of Mississippi (the House of Representatives 
concurring therein), That the Legislature of 
Mississippi unequivocally expresses a firm de- 
termination to maintain and defend the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and the con- 
stitution of this State, against every attempt 
whether foreign or domestic; to undermine 
and destroy the fundamental principles em- 
bodied in our basic law by which this Gov- 
ernment was established, and by which the 
liberty of the people and the sovereignty of 
the States, in their proper spheres, have been 
long protected and guaranteed; 

“That the Legislature of Mississippi ex- 
plicitly and peremptorily declares and main- 
tains that the powers of the Federal Goy- 
ernment emanate solely from the compact, 
to which the States are principals, as limited 
by the plain sense and long recognized inten- 
tion of the instrument creating that com- 
pact; 

“That the Legislature of Mississippi firmly 
asserts that the powers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment are limited, and valid only to the 
extent that these powers have been conferred 
as enumerated in the compact to which the 
various States assented originally, and to 
which the States have consented in subse- 
quent amendments validly ratified; 

“That the inherent nature of this basic 
compact, apparent upon its face, is that the 
ratifying States, parties thereto, have agreed 
voluntarily to confer certain of their sov- 
ereign rights, but only specific sovereign 
rights, to a Federal Government thus consti- 
tuted; and that all powers not delegated to 
the United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, have been re- 
served to the States respectively, or to the 
people; 

“That the State of Mississippi has at no 
time, through the 14th amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, or in any 
manner whatsoever, delegated to the Federal 
Government its right to educate and nurture 
its youth and its power and right of control 
over its schools, colleges, educational, and 
other public institutions and facilities, and 
to prescribe the rules, regulation, and condi- 
tions under which they shall be conducted; 
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“That the aggrandizement of powers by the 
Federal Government has grown far beyond 
that ever conceived by the authors of our 
Constitution, that the seizure and concentra- 
tion therein of powers not granted by the 
compact under which the several States en- 
tered this Union, and particularly that by 
which Mississippi entered the Union on De- 
cember 10, 1817, threaten to reduce these 
sovereign States to mere satellites, and to 
subject us to the tyranny of centralized gov- 
ernment, so rightfully abhorred by the 
founders, and for the prevention of which 
they exercised their finest genius; 

“That in late years the encroachment 
upon the reserved rights of the States and 
of the people has grown apace, and the pro-. 
ponents of the acts of encroachment have 
grown so emboldened that not one of the 
sister States and its people have escaped the 
oppressive hand thereof: In the destruction 
of their vested property rights; abridgements 
of their liberties; control of their institutions, 
habits, manners, and morals by centralized 
bureaucratic instrumentalities; and in fact by 
various wrongful and obtrusive acts, too nu- 
merous to be here documented, but. so con- 
sistently characterized by an oppressive 
course of action so as to seriously threaten to 
completely destroy our constitutional proc- 
esses and substitute in lieu thereof ideclogies 
foreign to the soil of our beloved land; 

That one of the noblest characteristics of 
our people is the reverent respect for and 
obedience to the courts of law and justice, 
and that which more than any other has 
enobled our institutions of government, and 
ought to be challenged only with the most. 
dreadful reluctance, still it should be sol- 
enmly and firmly declared that the hand of 
tyranny ought to be stayed from whatsoever. 
source it might strike; 

“That we profess an undying attachment. 
to and a warm regard and respect for the 
sister States, and for this Union, which, 
through unwarranted and unconstitutional 
action of the Supreme Court, is fastly being 
dissolved by usurpation of powers reserved 
to the States and transferring them to an 
all-powerful centralized Government which, 
unless halted, will reduce the States to im- 
potent vassals, sheared of all rights and 
powers except those received at the sufferance 
of the Federal Government; 

“That a question of contested power has 
arisen; the Supreme Court of the United 
States asserts, for its part, that the States 
did in fact prohibit unto themselves the 
power to maintain racially separate public 
institutions, and the State of Mississippi, for 
its part, asserts that it and its sister States 
have never relegated such rights; 

“That the flagrant assertion upon the part 
of the Supreme Court of the United States 
accompanied by the threats of coercion and 
compulsion against the sovereign States of. 
this Union, constitutes a deliberate, palpable, 
and dangerous attempt by the Court to 
usurp the exercise of powers not granted to 
it: 

“That the Legislature of Mississippi as- 
serts that whenever the Federal Govern- 
ments attempts to engage in the deliberate, 
palpable, and dangerous exercise of powers 
not granted to it, the States who are parties 
to the compact have the right, and are in 
duty bound, to interpose for arresting the 
progress of the evil, and for maintaining, 
within their respective limits, the authori- 
ties, rights, and liberties appertaining to 
them; 

“That failure on the part of this State thus 
to assert its clear rights would be construed 
as acquiescence in the surrender thereof, and 
that such submissive acquiescence to the 
seizure of one right would in the end lead to 
the surrender of all rights, and inevitably to 
the consolidation of the States into one sov- 
ereignty, contrary to the sacred compact by 
which this union of States was created; 

“That the question of contested power as- 
serted in this resolution is not within the 
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province of the court to determine because 
the court itself seeks to usurp the powers 
which have been reserved to the States, and, 
therefore, under these circumstances, the 
judgment of all of the parties to the compact. 
must be sought to resolve the question; that 
the Supreme Court is not a party to this 
compact, but a creature of the compact, and 
the question of contested power cannot he 
settled by the creature seeking to usurp the 
power, but by the parties to the compact 
who are the people of the respective States 
in whom ultimate sovereignty finally reposes; 
be it further 

“Resolved, That: 

“In order that relief be obtained and the 
wrongs and injuries inflicted be alleviated, 
we invite all of our sister States to join in 
taking such steps as are necessary to settle 
the grave question of contested sovereignty 
herein raised; the State of Mississippi de- 
clares that the Congress has the duty and 
authority to protect the rights of the States 
from the unwarranted encroachment upon 
their reserved powers to govern the internal 
and domestic affairs of the States; the State 
of Mississippi further asserts that the Con- 
gress has, on many occasions in the past, 
curbed the attempted encroachment by the 
judiciary upon the legislative and executive 
branches of government, and it is the respon- 
sibility of the Congress likewise to protect 
the States when their constitutional rights 
and privileges are endangered; 

“The State of Mississippi declares emphat- 
ically that the sovereign States of the Nation 
have never surrendered their rights and 
powers to control their public schools, col- 
leges, and other public institutions; there- 
fore, when an attempt is made to usurp these 
powers, the people of Mississippi object and 
refuse to be so deprived, reminding the Con- 
gress that the preservation of this Union of 
States, as the compact intended it should be, 
depends upon the preservation of the sov- 
ereignty of the States; 

“The compact intended ours to be a govern- 
ment of the people, for the people and, above 
all, a government by the people; if the right 
to govern and control the local affairs to 
decide questions of public health, morals, 
education, and safety are taken from the 
States, then a fatal blow has been dealt 
State sovereignty and the States are nothing 
more than vassal provinces, subject to a cen- 
tral government; 

“The State of Mississippi declares that it 
is the duty and privilege of a State to ob- 
ject to the aforesaid invasion of its rights 
and does hereby interpose its sovereignty to 
protect these rights; it is the duty of the 
_ Congress to halt such practices and save 

these rights; and if such cannot be obtained 
other than by amendment to the Federal 
Constitution, we appeal to the Congress, in 
the exercise of the power granted under 
article 5 of the Constitution, to initiate and 
submit an appropriate amendment direct to 
the 48 States for ratification by three-fourths 
of the legislatures thereof, declaring that 
the States have never surrendered their rights 
and powers to control their public schools, 
colleges, and other public institutions and 
facilities to the Federal Government, or any 
department or agency thereof, but such 
powers are reserved to the States; and until 
such time as these wrongs are righted, we 
de hereby declare the decision and order of 
the Supreme Court of the United States of 
May 17, 1954, and May 31, 1955, to be a 
usurpation of power reserved to the several 
States and do declare, as a matter of right, 
that said decisions are in violation of the 
Constitution of the United States and the 
State of Mississippi, and therefore, are con- 
sidered unconstitutional, invalid, and of no 
lawful effect within the confines of the State 
of Mississippi; : 

“We declare further, our firm intention to 
take all appropriate measures honorably and 
constitutionally available to us, to void this 
illegal encroachment upon our rights, and 
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we do hereby urge our sister States to take 
prompt and deliberate action to check further 
encroachment by the Federal Government, 
through judicial legislation, upon the re- 
served powers of all States. 

“The Governor of Mississippi is respectfully 
requested to transmit a copy of this resolu- 
tion to the President of the United States, 
the Governor of each of the other States, and 
to the Members of Congress and the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

“Adopted by the senate February 29, 1956. 

“CARROLL GARTIN, 
“President of the Senate. 

“Adopted by the house of representatives 
February 29, 1956. 

“WALTER SILLERs, 
“Speaker of the House of Representatives.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia: 


“House Joint Resolution 19 


“Joint resolution memorializing Congress 
to enact Uniform Reciprocal Enforcement 
of Support Act for the District of Columbia 


“Whereas the Uniform Reciprocal Enforce- 
ment of Support Act has, in the short time 
since it was recommended for adoption, 
been adopted by a majority of the States of 
the United States, but has not been enacted 
by the Congress for the District of Columbia; 
and 

“Whereas the beneficial effects of this 
statute have been amply demonstrated by 
experience in the adopting States, both as a 
means of providing for dependents aban- 
doned by those legally responsible for their 
support; and 

“Whereas the failure of an adjacent juris- 
diction to adopt this statute results in a 
heavier burden on public funds for the sup- 
port of such dependent: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Delegates of 
Virginia (the Senate concurring), That the 
Congress of the United States is memorial- 
ized to nid the authorities of the several 
States in securing, for their citizens, the 
benefits of support to which they are legally 
entitied from those legally and morally re- 
sponsible therefor by enactment for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia of the Uniform Reciprocal 
Enforcement of Support Act; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the clerk of the house of 
delegates is directed to send a copy of this 
resolution to the presiding officers of the 
Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States, and to each member of the 
Virginia delegation in the Congress of the 
United States. 

“E. GRIFFITH DODSON, 
“Clerk of the. House of Delegates.” 


Resolutions adopted by the Porterville 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, Porterville, 
and a mass meeting of the citizens of the 
Tule and Kaweah River area, County of Tu- 
lare, both in the State of California, praying 
for the enactment of legislation to provide 
sufficient funds necessary for the construc- 
tion of Success and Terminus Dams, in the 
State of California; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

A resolution adopted by the Board of Su- 
pervisors of the County of Kauai, T. H., favor- 
ing the appointment of Philip L. Rice as 
chief justice of the Supreme Court of the 
Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

A resolution adopted by ths Associated 
Equipment Distributors, Chicago, III., relat- 
ing to retail exemption in the Fair Labor 
Standards Act; to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. . 

The memorial of Mrs. Quintin Daehler, of 
Mayview, Mo., remonstrating against the ar- 
tificial fluoridation of the community water 
systems of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

The memorial of Elizabeth H. Hagerty, and 
sundry other citizens of Whittier, Calif., re- 
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monstrating against the enactment of the 
bill (S. 2905) anc the bill (H. R. 7535), re- 
lating to Federal aid to education; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

A resolution adopted by the BMT division, 
Holy Name Society, New York City, N. Y., fa- 
voring the enactment of the so-called 
Bricker amendment, relating to the treaty- 
making power; ordered to lie on the table. 


WHEAT PRICES—LETTER 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a letter I have received from 
John E. Davis, acting secretary, Sheridan 
County Republican Convention, embody- 
ing a resolution adopted by that conven- 
tion at McClusky, N. Dak., relating to 
wheat prices. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MCCLUSKEY, N. DAK., March 7, 1956, 
Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Lancer: The Sheridan 
County Republican Convention was held 
March 6 in the courthouse in McClusky at 
which time a short resolution on wheat 
prices was adopted and as acting secretary, I 
was directed to transmit the resolution to 
you. The resolution is as follows: i 

Resolved, That the Sheridan County Re- 
publican Convention shall go on record to 
support 90 percent of parity on quality wheat 
on the national program and copies thereof 
be sent to all Senators and Representatives 
in Congress from North Dakota.” 

Very truly yours, 
Jonn E. Davis, 
Acting Secretary, Sheridan County 
Republican Convention. 


By the time this reaches you we may know 
what action was taken on the bill reported 
out of the committee. We all hope it will 
receive majority consideration, 


RESOLUTIONS OF BOARD OF DIREC- 
TORS, FARGO N. DAK.) CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record two resolutions adopted by 
the board of directors of the Fargo 
(N. Dak.) Chamber of Commerce, relat- 
ing to a workable price support program 
and wheat production allotments. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the national affairs committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Fargo has 
studied Senate bill 3183 and discussed its 
possible effect on agricultural economy in 
North Dakota and the Nation; and 

Whereas the committee unanimously 
agrees with the concept of acreage reserve; 
and 

Whereas the committee wholeheartedly 
supports the Young amendment to Senate 
bill 3183 providing for price supports of 
wheat based on quality classification; and 

Whereas the committee realizing that the 
farmer is caught in a serious cost-price 
squeeze believes a workable price support 
program is of absolute necessity at the 
present time, for the businessmen of North 
Dakota as well as the farmers: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the board of directors of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Fargo, N. Dak., 
do hereby respectfully urge that Senators 
LANGER and Younc and Representatives 
Burpick and KRUEGER support Senate bill 
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3183, and do further urge that they support a 
workable price support program. 
T. Victor DEFOREST, 
Executive Vice President. 
Whereas the national affairs committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Fargo sup- 
ports the legislation recently passed by the 
United States Senate, which provides that 
domestic producers shall receive at least 55 
percent of the increased production allot- 
ments based on increased consumption; and 
Whereas this legislation will provide in- 
creased income for North Dakota farmers: 
Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the board of directors of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Fargo, N. Dak., 
do hereby commend Senators LANGER and 
Younc for their support of this legislation 
and do hereby respectfully urge the support 
of Representatives BURDICK and KRUEGER. 
T. Victor DeForest, 
Executive Vice President. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 


By Mr. O’MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

H. J. Res. 443. Joint resolution to increase 
the appropriation authorization for the 
Woodrow Wilson Centennial Celebration 
Commission; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1650). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

S. 3415. A bill to establish a Federal Com- 
mission on Civil Rights and Privileges; to 
promote observance of the civil rights of all 
individuals; and to aid in eliminating dis- 
crimination in employment because of race, 
creed, or color; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. DIRKSEN when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. YOUNG (for himself, Mr. 
THYE, Mr. CHavez, Mr. MuNpDT, and 
Mr. GOLDWATER) : 

S. 3416. A bill relative to employment for 
certain adult Indians on or near Indian res- 
ervations; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

y By Mr. YOUNG (for himself, Mr. 
Murray, Mr, O'MAHONEY, Mr. LANGER, 
Mr. Munor, Mr. Case of South Da- 
kota, Mr. BARRETT, and Mr. MANS- 
FIELD) : 

S. 3417. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to the State of Montana, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, and Wyoming to nego- 
tiate and enter into a compact relating to 
their interest in, and the appointment of, 
the waters of the Little Missouri River and 
its tributaries as they affect such States, and 
for related purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. IVES (for himself and Mr. 
LEHMAN) : 

S. 3418. A bill to authorize certain beach 
erosion control of the shore of the State 
of New York from Fire Island Inlet to Jones 
Inlet; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. LEHMAN (for himself, Mr. 
Ives, Mr. Murray, and Mr, Dovuc- 


Las: 

8. 3419. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a Federal Advisory Committee 
on the Arts, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. LEHMAN when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 
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By. Mr. MORSE (for himself, Mr. 
Macnvuson, Mr, JACKSON, Mr. NEU- 
BERGER, Mr. Murray, Mr. Scorr, Mr. 
LEHMAN, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. Mc- 
Namara, Mr. MANSFIELD, and Mr. 
KEFAUVER) : 

S. 3420. A bill to authorize the appropria- 
tion of funds for carrying out provisions of 
section 23 of the Federal Highway Act, to 
enable the Secretary of Agriculture to con- 
struct and maintain timber access roads, to 
permit maximum economy in harvesting 
national forest timber, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Morse when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 3421. A bill to permit persons who 
were reciving annuities prior to January 1. 
1954, to continue to compute the portion 
of annuity payments excludable from gross 
income in the manner provided by the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1939; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. BYRD (by request) : 

S. 3422. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Treasury to transfer certain amounts 
from unclaimed payments on United States 
Savings Bonds to the fund created for the 
payment of Government losses in shipment; 
to the Committee on Finance, 

È By Mr. WATKINS: 

S. 3423. A bill to amend section 3731 of 
title 18 of the United States Code relating 
to appeals by the United States; 

S. 3424. A bill to amend the Clayton Act, 
as amended, by requiring prior notification 
of certain corporate mergers; and 

S. 3425. A bill to authorize the Attorney 
General to compel the production of docu- 
mentary evidence required in civil investi- 
gations for the enforcement of the antitrust 
laws, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. WATKINS when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. WELKER: 

S. 3426. A bill for the relief of Jose San- 
chez Camano; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRIDGES: 

S. 3427. A bill for the relief of Shirley Doro- 
thy Brye; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT (for himself and 
Mr. MCCLELLAN) : 

S. 3428. A bill to provide that the Secretary 
of the Interior shall investigate and report 
to the Congress as to the advisability of 
establishing the Arkansas Post State Park 
as a national park; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, 

(See the remarks of Mr. FULBRIGHT when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


The following resolution was submit- 

ted, and referred, as indicated: 
By Mr. NEUBERGER: 

S. Res. 228. Resolution to provide for elec- 
trical voting in the Senate Chamber; to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 

(See the remarks of Mr. NEUBERGER when 
he submitted the above resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


FEDERAL COMMISSION ON CIVIL 
RIGHTS AND PRIVILEGES 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, in the 
83d Congress, I introduced a bill to estab- 
lish a Federal Commission on Civil Rights 
and Privileges. We had some hearings 
in the subcommittee and, as I recall, the 
bill was reported to the full Committee 
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on the Judiciary. No further action was 
taken. I did not reintroduce the bill in 
the 84th Congress. I think, however, 
under all the circumstances and in view 
of the attention the bill had received 
heretofore, the bill ought to be reintro- 
duced. So I introduce the bill now, for 
appropriate reference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3415) to establish a Fed- 
eral Commission on Civil Rights and 
Privileges; to promote observance of the 
civil rights of all individuals; and to aid 
in eliminating discrimination in employ- 
ment because of race, creed, or color, in- 
troduced by Mr. DIRKSEN, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


FEDERAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
ON THE ARTS 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, my colleague, the senior 
Senator from New York [Mr. Ives], the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray], 
and the Senator from Illinois IMr. 
Doucras], I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill proposing the establish- 
ment of a Federal Advisory Commission 
on the Arts. This bill is similar to sev- 
eral bills which have been introduced 
in the House, and on which hearings 
have recently been held. I hope that the 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee can schedule early hearings on 
this bill in order to expedite action on 
this important matter during the present 
session of the Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill, 
together with a statement I have pre- 
pared relating to the bill, be printed at 
this point in my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill and state- 
ment will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 3419) to provide for the 
establishment of a Federal Advisory 
Commission on the Arts, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. LEHMAN (for 
himself, Mr. Ives, Mr. Murray, and Mr. 
Dovuctas), was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Congress 
hereby finds and declares, and it is the 
policy of the Congress in enacting this act— 

(1) that the growth and flourishing of 
the arts depend upon freedom, imagination, 
and individual initiative; 

(2) that the encouragement of creative 
activity in the performance and practice of 
the arts, and of a widespread participation 
in and appreciation of the arts, is essential 
to the general welfare and the national in- 
terest; 

(3) that as workdays shorten and life 
expectancy lengthens, the arts will play an 
ever more important role in the lives of our 
citizens; and 

(4) that the encouragement of the arts, 
while primarily a matter for private and local 
initiative, is an appropriate matter of con- 
cern to the United States Government. 

Sec. 2, (a) There is hereby established in 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare a Federal Advisory Commission on 
the Arts (hereinafter in this act referred 
to as the Commission“). The Commission 


shall be composed of 24 members appointed 
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by the President, from among private citi- 
zens of the United States who are widely 
recognized for their knowledge of or experi- 
ence in, or for their profound interest in, one 
or more of the arts. Three of such members 
shall be representative of each of the follow- 
ing 7 major art fields: music, drama and 
dance; literature; architecture; painting, 
sculpture and graphic art; photography and 
motion pictures; and radio and television, 
and 3 members shall be persons with out- 
standing general interest in the arts. In 
making such appointments the President 
shall give due consideration to the recom- 
mendations for nomination submitted by the 
leading national organizations in these fields, 
and he shall determine at least every 6 years 
which of such organizations shall be invited 
to submit nominations. The term of office 
of each member of the Commission shall be 
6 years; except that, of the 3 members first 
appointed to represent each of the 7 major 
art fields listed above, and general interest 
in the arts, 1 shall be appointed for a term 
of 2 years, 1 for a term of 4 years, and 1 for 
a term of 6 years. No member of the Com- 
mission shall be eligible for reappointment 
during the 2-year period following the ex- 
piration of his term. 

The Commission shall meet at the call of 
the Chairman or the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare (hereinafter referred 
to as the Secretary“), but not less often 
than twice each calendar year. The Presi- 
dent shall from time to time, on the basis 
of the recommendations of the Commission, 
designate a member of the Commission to 
be Chairman. 

(b) The Commission shall have an execu- 
tive secretary who shall be appointed by the 
Secretary after consultation with the Com- 
mission. Within the limits of appropriations 
available therefor, the Secretary shall also 
provide the Commission, its executive secre- 
tary, and members of its special committees 
with necessary secretarial, clerical, and other 
staff assistance. 

Sec. 3. The Commission shall undertake 
studies of, and make recommendations re- 
lating to, appropriate methods, consistent 
with the policy set forth in the first section 
of this act, for encouragement of creativ> 
activity in the performance and practice of 
the arts and of participation in and apprecia- 
tion of the arts. Such studies shall be con- 
ducted by special committees of persons, ex- 
pert in the field of art involved, appointed by 
the Secretary after consultation with the 
Commission, which shall give due considera- 


tion to recommendations for nomination: 


submitted by the leading national organiza- 
tions in such field of art. After considering 
reports on these studies, the Commission 
shall make recommendations in writing to 
the Secretary. In the selection of subjects 
to be studied and in the formulation of rec- 
ommendations, the Commission may obtain 
the advice of any interested and qualified 
persons and organizations. The advisory 
services of the Commission shall also be 
available upon request to the head of any 
Federal department or agency which has in 
operation or under consideration a program 
in any field of the arts; and after conduct- 
ing its studies pursuant to any such request 
the Commission may make its recommenda- 
tions in writing directly to the Federal of- 
ficial who made the request. 

Sec.4. Members of the Commission and 
members of special committees appointed 
pursuant to section 3, while attending meet- 
ings of the Commission or while engaged 
in the conduct of studies hereunder, shall 
receive compensation at a rate to be fixed 
by the Secretary, but not exceeding $50 per 
diem, and shall be paid travel expenses, in- 
cluding per diem in lieu of subsistence, as 
authorized by law (5 U. S. C., sec. 734-2) 
for persons in the Government service em- 
ployed intermittently. 7 

Sec. 5. (a) Any member of the Commis- 
sion or of a special committee, appointed 
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under this act, and any other person ap- 
pointed, employed, or utilized in an advisory 
or consultative capacity under this act is 
hereby exempted, with respect to such ap- 
pointment, employment, or utilization, from 
the operation of sections 281, 283, 284, and 
1914 of title 18 of the United States Code, 
except as otherwise specified in subsection 
(b) of this section, 

(b) (1) The exemption granted by sub- 
section (a) of this section shall not extend 
to the following acts performed as an officer 
or employee of the United States by any 
person so appointed, employed, or utilized: 
(A) The negotiation or execution of, or (B) 
the making of any recommendation with 
respect to, or (C) the taking of any other 
action with respect to, any individual con- 
tract or other arrangement under this act 
with the private employer of such person 
or any corporation, joint stock company, as- 
sociation, firm, partnership, or other business 
entity in the pecuniary profits or contracts 
of which such person has any direct or in- 
direct interest. 

(2) The exemption granted by subsection 
(a) of this section shall not, during the pe- 
riod of such appointment, employment, or 
utilization and the further period of 2 years 
after the termination thereof, extend to the 
prosecution or participation in the prosecu- 
tion, by any person so appointed, employed, 
or utilized, of any claim against the Gov- 
ernment involving any individual contract 
or other arrangement entered into pursuant 
to this act concerning which the appointee 
had any responsibility during the period of 
2 appointment, employment, or utiliza- 

on. 

Sec.6. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare such sums as may 
be necessary to carry out this act, including 
expenses of professional, clerical, and ste- 
nographic assistance. Such appropriations 
shall be available for services as authorized 
by section 15 of the act of August 2, 1946 
(5 U. S. C., sec. 55a). 

Sec. 7. This act shall not be deemed to in- 
validate any provision in any act of Con- 
gress or Executive order vesting authority 
in the Commission of Fine Arts. 


The statement presented by Mr. LEH- 


‘MAN is as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR LEHMAN 


The welfare of our Nation’s arts has be- 
come an important matter for the concern 
of Congress. Since the end of World War II 
there has been a widening realization that 
the Federal Government of the United States 
gives less recognition to the role of the arts 
in our national life than any other major 
nation—or even many smaller nations. By 
the arts I mean to include all seven major 
arts: music, drama and dance; literature; 
architecture and its allied arts; painting, 
sculpture, and graphic and applied arts; mo- 
tion pictures and photography; radio and 
television; and any subdivision of these arts. 

It is self-evident that the rapid progress of 
automation and industrialized scientific 
farming will reduce the number of hours 
that man must spend in the factory or on the 


farm. This will leave more time for other 


pursuits, and an increasing number of our 
citizens will turn to the arts. It is also clear 
that the continuing and epoch-making dis- 
coveries of science and medicine will appre- 
ciably lengthen the life of the average citi- 
zen. The prerogatives of youth in the world 
of sports do not apply to the practice of some 
of the arts, and the appreciation of all of 
the arts is apt to become deeper with the 
richness of years. 

Our artists have attained a very high level 
of accomplishment without the governmen- 
tal support and promotion which they gen- 


-erally receive in other lands. They come 


from the plains, from mountain hamlets, 
from crowded cities. There is not a State 
which has not contributed to the flourishing 
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of our arts. The foremost artists are the sons 
and daughters of our constituents. They are 
like the baseball heroes who develop on the 
sandlots and school playgrounds, who are 
later selected and trained on the ball farms 
of the professional leagues, until they are 
given the big chance before the grandstands 
of the world series.. But the American peo- 
ple have not fully realized the international 
and enduring significance of the arts, and 
little attention has been paid to the develop- 
ment of the creative artist, and his rewards 
are few. The big collectors and patrons of the 
arts are rare. Recordings and reproductions 
have taken the place of live art in most 
American homes. Perfected mass communi- 
cation has reduced attendance at concerts, 
symphonies, theaters, and operas. Live art 
performers suffer. Many thousands may 
listen to a single broadcast by a handful of 
performers. Many of our best artists, for 
lack of employment or patronage, have to 
turn from creative work in their art to other 
occupations, at least for a good share of their 
energies. It is from the broad base of hun- 
dreds of performers and practitioners that 
the few great artists have emerged in any 
country at any period of history. 

The arts provide the wellspring and the 
pipelines for our Nation's cultural growth. 
I am a stanch exponent of the protection of 
the natural resources of our country for the 
benefit of all our people. Likewise, I believe 
that our cultural resources should be fos- 
tered and developed for the enrichment of 
all. Are we in America going to continue to 
be as profligate or as blindly inconsiderate 
about our cultural resources as we were in 
the past about our great forests and deep 
rich soil? The long drought of economic 
insecurity for the arts in America has spread 
an aesthetic dust bowl across many of our 
States. For instance, the theater and its 
people in smaller cities and towns have be- 
come as rare as our vanishing prairies. Plans 
need to be developed by far-sighted states- 
men, with the assistance of professional ad- 
vice, for the protection and nurturing of the 
arts. We must remember that the creative 
achievements of a nation’s arts are the most 
enduring products of its civilization. 

It is alarming that at a time of unprece- 
dented nationwide prosperity the situation 
for some of the arts in the United States 
is more serious and their development more 
endangered, due to the insecurity of the 
creative artist in certain fields, than in most 
European countries today. Congress has 
established permanent departments or agen- 
cies for practically all other vital aspects of 
our economy. It is high time that Congress 
should recognize that the arts are essential 
to the general welfare and the national in- 
terest. Encouragement of the arts is a long- 
term process and depends principally upon 
local and individual initiative. However, 
this local initiative can be greatly stimulated 
at comparatively modest expense to the Fed- 
eral Government, provided the methods used 
are judiciously devised and vigorously im- 
plemented. The question before Congress 
is not whether it should take action on this 
subject now, but rather, what action would 
be the most effective and sound. $ 

The present international situation under- 
scores another reason why Congress should 
give immediate attention to the arts. The 
new look in the of the Soviet Union 
might be said to be a shift in the continuing 
cold war from the arena of armaments and 
potential armed aggression to penetration 
into other lands by economic and cultural 
campaigns accompanied by paganda 
against the United States for its laissez faire 
attitude toward the arts. This challenge 
must be met. This does not for a moment 
mean that we can risk slackening our prep- 
arations for meeting any threat of destruc- 
tion by superior forces. Quite the contrary. 
A major purpose of this new policy of the 
U. S. S. R. may be the desire to catch us off 
guard. 
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During the past 2 years utilization of the 
arts has become an integral part of our for- 
eign policy. My distinguished colleagues, 
the junior Senator from Minnesota IMr. 
HUMPHREY] and the senior Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Winey], have introduced two 
bills, S. 3116 and S. 3172, to the purposes of 
which I fully subscribe. They are for the 
promotion and strengthening of interna- 
tional relations through cultural and ath- 
letic exchanges and participation in inter- 
national fairs and festivals. The objective 
of the bill which I intend to place before 
the Senate for consideration is to strengthen 
and augment our cultural resources here at 
home. Unless this is done, by whatever 
means, unless the development of our arts 
is encouraged, the benefits we anticipate 
from the above international cultural ex- 
changes may fall short of expectations sooner 
than we think, and some of our arts may 
eventually fall us on the cultural battle- 
fields of the cold war. 

Since I have referred to the international 
political aspects of the maintenance and 
strengthening of our cultural resources 
through legislation for the arts in the United 
States, may I remind the Senate that art 
legislation is and should always be kept 
beyond the pale of domestic and party poli- 
tics. This same nonpartisan and nonpoliti- 
cal approach applies equally to the imple- 
mentation of art legislation and to the ad- 
ministering of any or all federally sponsored 
art programs. 

President Eisenhower in his State of the 
Union message last year, before the extent 
and significance of the Communist cultural 
attack was widely recognized, stated that the 
Federal Government should do more to give 
official recognition to the importance of the 
arts and other cultural activities. Me recom- 
mended the establishment of a Federal Ad- 
visory Commission on the Arts within the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

There are now before the House two 
parallel bills to do what the President re- 
quested. These are: H. R. 7973 (Thompson, 
Democrat, New Jersey), and H. R. 8291 (Wain- 
wright, Republican, New York). The pro- 
posed Commission would establish special 
committees of experts from the various fields 
of the arts to study and recommend to it 
plans to encourage the performance, prac- 
tice, and appreciation of the arts, and, upon 
request, to advise those Federal departments 
and agencies which have or may consider art 
programs in any field with the exception 
of those areas of responsibility of the present 
Commission of Fine Arts. 

Permit me to call attention to a few fea- 
tures of this proposed legislation: 

1. The present diversified system of fed- 
erally sponsored art programs administered 
by many different Federal departments and 
agencies is retained as appropriate to our 
American desire for freedom and independ- 
ence. , 

2. This proposed legislation is consequent- 
ly not a step toward a department of art 
with concurrent danger of undesired bureau- 
cratic or governmental control of the artist. 

3. It does not propose any wholesale sup- 
port of the arts or dole to the artist by the 
Federal Government. It recognizes. that 
progress in the arts depends upon freedom, 
imagination, and individual initiative, and 
that support of the arts in America is pri- 
marily a matter of private and local action, 
Nevertheless, in certain art fields encourage- 
ment and temporary assistance by the Fed- 
eral Government is urgently needed, but such 
undertakings as may be proposed would be 
considered separately on their own merits 
in due course by Congress. 

4. This proposed legislation would provide 
a permanent reference agency with all the 
arts represented by the best professional 
knowledge, experience, and judgment in the 
various fields to which the administration 
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and Congress may turn for impartial advice, 
and it would establish for the first time in 
our history the machinery whereby the many 
art programs sponsored by the Government 
may be assessed with professional competence 
as to their relative values in relation to the 
appropriations requested from Congress by 
different Federal departments and agencies. 

The sponsors of this bill believe that it will 
stimulate artistic and cultural endeavor and 
appreciation. It will serve the interests of 
the Nation as well as those of the arts it 
would promote. We are confident that this 
proposed legislation will have the broadest 
kind of support not only by cultural organi- 
zations and -institutions throughout the 
country but also by the many thousands of 
Americans who are increasingly aware of the 
essential part of the arts in their pursuit of 
happiness, 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent that. there be 
printed in the Recorp, at this point, a 
document prepared by the National 
Council on the Arts and Government, 
an organization consisting of prominent 
representatives of each of the seven 
major arts. This document describes, 
by example, the plight of some-of the 
arts in the United States today and also 
suggests some of the areas of study which 
the Federal Advisory Commission on the 
Arts might most usefully undertake. 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


SUGGESTIONS FoR EARLY CONSIDFRATION BY THE 
PROPOSED FEDERAL ADVISORY COMMISSION ON 
THE ARTS 


(Prepared by the National Council on the 
Arts and Government, Clarence Derwent, 
chairman; Harold Weston; vice chairman; 
22 West 54th Street, New York, N. Y.) 


MUSIC 


There are many national problems in the 
field of music in the United States which 
might well have the attention of a special 
committee on music under the Commission. 
Foremost among these is the present eco- 
nomie situation of the performing musician. 
Although the country as a whole is enjoy- 
ing an almost universal period of prosperity, 
the economic status of the performing mu- 
sician seems to be greatly deteriorating. The 
cause of this may be sought partly, but not 
altogether, in the spread of mechanization 
of musical performances. Musical record- 
ings and broadcasts over the radio and tele- 
vision have increased the scope of musical 
appreciation in the United States, but at 
the same time they have discouraged music 
lovers from concert attendance where live 
music can be heard. 

The average income of.a symphony or- 
chestra musician is somewhere between 
$1,400 and $1,500 per annum. Musicians in 
our financially better-off major orchestras, 
of course, receive more than this, but we 
must take into consideration that there are 
now over 600 community orchestras in this 
country serving the smaller cities and towns. 
It is impossible for a symphony orchestra 
musician to support a family on such a 
meager income as that mentioned above. 
The result is that many talented young per- 
sons who would go into music if it offered 
a living wage are being forced into other 
occupations. The average age of the sym- 
phony orchestra musician is constantly 
growing older, The problem of keeping our 
great symphony orchestras alive becomes 
more acute with each season. As of now, 
they seem to arise, like the Phoenix, every 
year from their own ashes. Whether Gov- 
ernment subsidy on a local, State, or Fed- 
eral level is the answer to this dilemma is 
a question which remains to be solved. 
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OPERA 


Opera in the United States is in a deplora- 
ble situation. There are now only 1 or 2 
permanent opera companies with reasonably 
long seasons of activity. Practically all our 
larger cities are without opera houses and 
professional opera companies. This condi- 
tion exists in hardly any other country 
of the Western World. There are about 50 
opera companies in Germany today. Even 
our most gifted singers have to go abroad 
to acquire mature professional experience 
and the recognition from experts necessary 
for employment by our two opera companies. 
Conservatories of music and several univer- 
sities have student opera workshops, but 
these do not provide professional experi- 
ence or status. In the United States there 
is a great and growing appreciation for 
opera, but, here again, we come up against 
the economic problem of those who take 
part in operatic productions. Only a few 
outstanding singers can hope to make a live- 
lihood through singing in opera on account 
of the very limited opportunities at present 
in the United States. 


DRAMA 


There are great stretches of the country 
which today do not have any professional 
theater. Distance and expense make such 
areas impractical for the commercial thea- 
ter. The theaters and opera houses which 
once served traveling companies no longer 
exist. They have been torn down or con- 
verted to movie houses or other uses, The 
theater and its people in smaller cities and 
towns are now as remote and shadowy as the 
clipper ships that once sailed the seven seas. 
Yet the theater creates an emotional impact 
and depth of comment which motion pic- 
tures, television, and radio can never provide. 

A special committee of the Commission 
could study and report on the following pro- 
posal which has been suggested as a partial 
solution. i 

Certain areas of our country have generally 
similar. cultural standards, common at- 
titudes on many problems, and speak a lan- 
guage whose accents and rhythms are un- 
derstood by a majority of their people and 
to which they tend to respond. New Eng- 
land, the Deep South, the Midwest, and the 
Pacific coast are recognized as such and 
there are others. Each has an unofficial 
capital to which the region is bound by eco- 
nomic and cultural ties. 

To bring the theater to people in these 
regions the Federal Government and the 


- States in those regions should combine to 


set up competent professional companies in 
all or some of these regional capitals. These 
companies should be staffed, as far as pos- 
sible, with playwrights, directors, and actors 
drawn from those regions. They should be 
charged with developing theaters concerned 
primarily with the problems, aspirations, and 
culture of their region, in language which its 
people use and understand. Each company 
should play a part of its season in its capital 
city. And then it should take to the road, 
playing in every city, town, and crossroads 
where an audience can be gotten together, 
at prices within reach of its audiences. 
That way a theater for the Nation would be 
brought to its people for a comparatively 
small outlay of money. 

Almost every great civilized nation uses or 
has used such a system to provide theater 
for its people; to nourish its language at its 
best; to explain its audiences to themselves; 
to portray the history and ideals to its own 
people, its neighbors, and the world about it. 
Such programs have been fostered by coun- 
tries far less wealthy and less culturally and 
spiritually alive than the United States, and 
they have felt that these programs were well 
worth what they cost. If the Congress of the 
United States can think of the theater only 
in terms of revenue or entertainment, it will 
fail in its duty to the people it represents, 
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deprive great sections of the country of a 
form of culture they once had, and continue 
a policy which has long since been aban- 
doned by almost all civilized nations. 


DANCE AND BALLET 


There is not nearly enough activity on the 
professional stage (opera, theater, television, 
etc.) in the United States to give even part- 
time employment to the talented youth that 
is already prepared or is training for a career 
in the dance world. In New York City, when 
a choreographer needs from 4 to 15 dancers 
and holds an audition, anywhere from 200 
to 400 dancers apply. Of this group, 75 or 
80 percent may qualify when less than 10 
percent may be needed. 

Ballet companies are limited in number 
and they are forced to tour almost constantly 
to stay alive. In the past few years, the 
United States has been overrun with foreign 
dance companies, almost all government- 
sponsored: Sadler Wells Opera Ballet Co., 
Sadler Wells Ballet, Kabuki Theater, Yugo- 
slavian Dance Co., Canadian National Ballet 
Co., Danish Ballet Co., and Spanish Ballet 
Co. The Soviet Union has suggested send- 
ing over the Russian Ballet Co. While all 
these tours of dance groups from other coun- 
tries are part of a desirable international 
cultural exchange, the United States has 
only two groups in this field suitable for such 
exchanges: the Ballet Theater and the City 
Center Ballet Co. And these two have only 
been sent on limited trips abroad. Of 
course, there are the other dance groups like 
the Martha Graham group which has most 
successfully toured South America and is 
now in the Far East. In any case, the re- 
cent influx of foreign dance groups satisfies 
some of the public demand for dance or 
ballet performances and consequently mili- 
tates against the forming of new professional 
dance groups in our own country. 

The Commission should assign to a spe- 
cial committee on the dance the investiga- 
tion of the following suggestion. 

In different regional areas of the United 
States smaller dance groups, primarily ballet, 
might be formed. These groups would give 
concert performances at local universities, 
colleges, civic centers, and theaters, These 
groups could arrange for exchange perform- 
ances from time to time in other sections 
of the country. Eventually, several groups 
or selections from them might be joined into 
larger units to be sent abroad. These groups 
should probably be composed of different 
schools of the dance—modern, classical ballet 
(the most serious lack in the United States 
today), and even what might be called mod- 
ern jazz, which is the type of work we have 
mostly in musical comedies and television 
and which might be considered abroad as 
peculiarly American. A complete cross sec- 
tion of contemporary dance in America—not 
just one type—is what would be desired. 
These dance groups might or might not be 
fittingly associated with the proposed re- 
gional theater companies. At any rate, such 
a project would not be possible unless initial 
aid were forthcoming from Federal, State, 
or private sources, or a combination of these. 
The Federal Government should at least 
give encouragement to such an enterprise. 
It is perfectly obvious that the American 
people are dance conscious. It seems almost 
shameful that so little opportunity exists for 
American dancers to perform. 

LITERATURE 

Writers in America, conscious that words 
are the major vehicle of propaganda, are 
especially aware of the danger inherent in 
any system of Federal sponsorship of the 
arts that the artist so employed or assisted 
may be subject to some form of governmental 
control and political dictation, or at least 
restriction of esthetic freedom, necessary 
for creative art. When a concerted effort 
is made to harness the arts to serve a na- 
tion’s government, as instanced in the So- 
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viet Union, life ebbs from the arts, unless 
they are basically too abstract (music) or 
formalized (ballet) to be subject to dog- 
matic controls. But the possibility exists 
and should be kept in mind and resisted by 
all members of the Commission and its spe- 
cial committees, by the administrators of 
any Federal art program, and by Members 
of Congress when judging the value of these 
programs. Reasonable administrative con- 
trols are of course necessary and expected. 

There is a phase of Federal assistance to 
writers which seems worthy of considerable 
expansion—fellowships for American writers 
to be sent abroad for research and crea- 
tive work. The most important aspect of 
this program is careful selection of persons 
who might thereby give greatest cultural re- 
turn for the investment. While this activ- 
ity is part of the international educational 
exchange program administered by the De- 
partment of State, the small advisory com- 
mittee of 10 members which the Department 
intends to establish to cover all the arts rep- 
resented in this program would not be ex- 
pected or competent to offer expert advice 
about the crucial question of the qualifica- 
tions of writer candidates for such fellow- 
ships. It is therefore suggested that the De- 
partment of State might request the Com- 
mission to establish a special committee for 
literature, one of the duties of which could 
be advice concerning American writers for 
such fellowships. 


ARCHITECTURE AND SISTER ARTS 


The United States has lagged far behind 
European countries in the use of art in con- 
junction with public buildings. The current 
official term “embellishment of Federal 
buildings” clearly indicates that the art is 
not an integral part but stuck in as an after- 
thought. Cooperation between architect and 
sculptor and muralist should begin at the 
planning stage, which is rarely done here. It 
is just as reasonable to call in the artists 
who will contribute to the esthetic effect of 
the building as a whole work of art as 
it is to consult the engineer on stresses and 
strains, Frequently in the United States the 
architect assumes sole judgment whether the 
artist and the artist’s designs are suitable for 
his building. Too often in the United States 
architects select subordinated examples of 
the sister arts, mere decoration which is not 
a work of art in its own right however ac- 
complished the craftsmanship, and such em- 
bellishment adds nothing to mankind’s need 
for spiritual nourishment. 

Several governments abroad set aside by 
statute a proportion of the budget allocation 
for public buildings to be spent on murals, 
mosaic, sculpture, etc. They have regula- 
tions for open competitions, including pro- 
tection of the artist’s interests as well as the 
architect's. The municipalities make appro- 
priations for statues in public parks. The 
plight of the sculptor in America today is the 
worst in these fields of art, additionally so 
due to the costs inherent in his art. A spe- 
cial committee of the Commission should 
study methods used abroad for closer cooper- 
ation between the architect and allied cre- 
ative artists and recommend a system suit- 
able for the United States which would not 
be under the dominance of any one art group. 
While federally sponsored art of this kind 
is almost exclusively the province of the 
Commission of Fine Arts, such a study would 
stimulate greater and more effective use of 
the sister arts with architecture by State, 
municipal, and private industry, and there- 
fore this subject is a proper matter for the 
concern of the Commission. 


PAINTING, SCULPTURE, AND GRAPHIC ART 

The United States Information Agency is 
sponsoring a number of traveling exhibitions 
of. American art which are sent abroad. The 
USIA has turned for advice and assistance to 
private art organizations or individuals con- 
cerning what kinds of exhibitions should be 
sent and the selection of the examples to be 
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included. There should be a panel of experts 
to advise the USIA about such matters. It is 
suggested that the composition of such a 
panel should be subject to fairly frequent 
change and its members nominated by the 
leading national art organizations in the 
appropriate field. If the USIA so requested 
this could be a special committee established 
by the Commission. 

It is also suggested that the Department of 
State might request the Commission to 
establish a special committee to advise it 
concerning the selection of artists from these 
fields who might be granted fellowships for 
study or creative work abroad—similar to 
the special committee suggested for writers. 

One method by which the Federal Govern- 
ment can give more support and recognition 
to American artists in these fields is by pro- 
viding suitable housing for the National Col- 
lection of Fine Arts and an adequate appro- 
priation to expand its program of activities. 
Legislation for the construction of a museum 
for this purpose in Washington, D. C., has 
been introduced in Congress. The National 
Collection of Fine Arts has under considera- 
tion an ambitious outline of increased ac- 
tivities. The Smithsonian Institution, if so 
desired, could make use of the advisory serv- 
ices of the Commission for detail recom- 
mendations about aspects of these plans for 
the study of which the Smithsonian might 
not have the appropriate facilities. 


MOTION PICTURES 


No medium of artistic expression or mass 
communication has had greater impact on 
the world of the 20th century than the mo- 
tion picture, and American films have from 
the beginning held a position of dominance 
in the world market. Yet it cannot be said 
that the wisest use of these films has always 
been made either in terms of “cold war” con- 
flict or even in less dramatic terms of show- 
ing America as it really is to countries un- 
committed in the “cold war.” The Commis- 
sion may very well be the agency to help to 
integrate Government activity with the pro- 
ductive genius of Hollywood to insure the 
proper use of the best films we make for the 
best interests of the country. 

In the matter of international film festi- 
vals, for example, an impartial body such as 
this can be of service in the selection of films 
to be shown, thus removing the selection 
from the inevitable studio politics and com- 
mercial pressures that have forced such se- 
lections in the past. Also, it may be the 
proper agency to develop plans for an Ameri- 
can film festival, which has long been talked 
about, but never put into effect because of 
these same politics and pressures. 

As for educational and documentary films, 
the possibilities for their use both inside 
this country and abroad are so vast and so 
exciting that only an agency of this kind— 
divorced from special pleading—can take full 
advantage of them. As an example, the 
Commission could form a special committee 
consisting of the best talents of both the 
entertainment and documentary fields and 
request it to prepare recommendations for 
educational films, even as the Army and 
the Navy used such talents in the prepara- 
tion for training films during World War II. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 


In the fields of radio and television, the 
Commission can be of value in the general 
activity of raising programing standards, 
without in any way infringing on the basic 
commercial operation of networks and indi- 
vidual stations. It can cooperate with the 
Federal Communications Commission in the 
matter of public service programing, which 
the FCC requires of station licensees. In the 
matter of prize awards for fine programs, it 
may very well bring order out of the chaos 
in which the communication fields now find 
themselves. And in the development of edu- 
cational broadcasting, which is both desir- 
able and inevitable, it can bring the assist- 
ance and aptitude of professional talent into 
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an area which has already made remarkable 
strides, but which admittedly has a long 
way yet to go. 

Certainly in the field of overseas activity 
the Commission could be of inestimable 
value. As foreign television stations and 
networks continue to expand, the best of 
American programing can be made available 
to them, as well as the best American talent 
and experience. The USIA recently an- 
nounced the great popular acclaim and of- 
ficial interest aroused by the first demonstra- 
tions of television which it has conducted in 
the smaller countries of Europe and Asia. 
This field has almost unlimited possibilities. 
For instance, the use of closed-circuit tele- 
casts in countries which face the problem 
of mass education with an appalling short- 
age of teachers and equipment. There are 
tremendous opportunities for the develop- 
ment of better international understanding 
through the use of television in a highly in- 
telligent way. The Commission could as- 
sist the Voice of America, the USIA, and 
other agencies by providing a special com- 
mittee of experts to recommend the best uses 
of these opportunities to develop a better 
understanding of America through this new 
media. It should be stressed that the Com- 
mission's function would not infringe upon 
the terms of reference of any agency, but 
would be complementary and as requested. 


GENERAL 
1. Art in education 


No group has greater responsibility than 
teachers of art at all educational levels for 
developing a populace enlightened in art 
understanding. It is essential that art 
educators be kept closely informed on de- 
velopments of Federal policy related to the 
arts. The teaching of art, unfortunately, 
often has to be assigned to persons who have 
not had adequate art training for this task 
or who lack the desired sensitivity and imag- 
ination. A study might be conducted by a 
. Special committee of the Commission to 

recommend improvements in the art educa- 
tion in the public schools of the District of 
Columbia. Such a pilot experiment would 
serve as an example for consideration by 
State and local school authorities. 

During recent years there has developed a 
widespread exchange of artwork by school- 
children of the United States with those of 
other countries. The propaganda value of 
these exchanges is incalculable. They 
should be given official support and encour- 
agement. The assembling of the drawings 
and paintings has generally been under the 
auspices of the Junior Red Cross. The Na- 
tional Art Education Association has at- 
tended to the arrangements for the tours in 
conjunction with the UNESCO Relations 
Staff of the Department of State. Partici- 
pation has not been on a nationwide basis 
for the selection. This program is compara- 
tively inexpensive but needs coordination, if 
it is to be expanded. The Commission could 
establish a special committee to recommend 
how the most effective use of this project can 
best be achieved. 

2. Appraisal of Federal art programs 

The Commission might be requested by 
Congress to undertake a survey of all art 
programs under Federal sponsorship (ex- 
clusive of those under the guidance of the 
Commission of Fine Arts) in relation to 
their achievements, budgetary needs, effi- 
ciency of administration on general lines, 
whether impartial expert advice is available, 
and the validity of their claims for expan- 

sion. In doing so the Commission members 
would become acquainted with this rather 
complex situation of varied programs and 
also be able to provide valuable information 
to the administration and Congress. It is 
suggested that these surveys, which should 
later include all new or proposed programs 
for Federal assistance to encourage the arts, 
should be in the form of annual reports to 
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the President and to Congress. Such annual 
reports could be a source for cultural infor- 
mation to the United States Information 
Agency and be used to counteract adverse 
propaganda by the Soviet Union. 


3. Adjusting inequities to artists 


There is a service which the Commission 
might perform for artists in all fields. Cases 
of injustice or inequity to the artist due to 
the necessities or circumstances of his pro- 
fession should be studied. If the Commis- 
sion concludes that these situations could 
be rectified without injury or unfairness to 
any other group of citizens, the Commission 
could make its recommendations to the ap- 
propriate authorities. An instance of in- 
equity is the present income-tax regulations 
in relation to the highly irregular annual 
income of most artists. Several countries 
permit the artist to apportion his earnings 
over a span of years. Another area for study 
is the amusement tax as applied to musical 
and theatrical performances, This tax, im- 
posed as an emergency wartime measure, has 
not yet been repealed. The United States is 
the only country which taxes music, for in- 
stance. Other countries subsidize music 
and the theater as cultural assets. 


CONCLUSION 


The foregoing gives evidence that Federal 
recognition of the value of the arts to our 
national welfare has been sadly lacking in 
America; that there is urgent need to estab- 
lish such a Federal Advisory Commission on 
the Arts; that there are many fields of art in 
a serious situation today in our country and 
that study should be made of ways to amel- 
iorate these conditions; that the Commission 
could be of assistance to those agencies or 
departments charged with programs to make 
use of our arts to increase international 
understanding; that all these advisory sery- 
ices of the Commission would not in them- 
selves be costly; and that this Commission 
would perform services of increasing useful- 
ness both to the administration and to 
Congress. 

The suggested immediate studies which 
might be undertaken by the Commission. are 
only instances selected as examples and by 
no means a complete outline. The creation 
of this Federal Advisory Commission on the 
Arts, if it receives adequate support from the 
administration and from Congress, will blaze 
the way toward greater achievements in and 
appreciation of the arts in America and will 
thus appreciably enrich the lives of a large 
and increasing-number of our citizens. 


TIMBER ACCESS ROADS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senators from Washington 
(Mr. Macnuson and Mr. Jackson], my 
colleague, the junior Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. NEUBERGER], the senior Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray], the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina [Mr. Scott], 
the Senator from New York [Mr. LEH- 
MAN], the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY], the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. McNamara], the junior Senator 
from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], and the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KE- 
FAUVER], and myself, I introduce, for ap- 
propriate reference, a bill to authorize 
the appropriation of funds for carrying 
out provisions of section 23 of the Fed- 
eral Highway Act, to enable the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to construct and 
maintain timber access roads, to permit 
maximum economy in harvesting na- 
tional forest timber, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 
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The bill (S. 3420) to authorize the 
appropriation of funds for carrying out 
provisions of section 23 of the Federal 
Highway Act, to enable the Secretary of 
Agriculture to construct and maintain 
timber access roads, to permit maximum 
economy in harvesting national forest 
timber, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. Morse (for himself and 
other Senators), was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, because 
of the fact that the Senate is now op- 
erating under a unanimous- consent 
agreement, I shall withhold until a later 
date a major speech which I intend to 
make in explanation of, and an argu- 
977105 in support of, the objectives of this 

ill. 

Suffice it to say at this time, in my 
judgment the building of access roads 
happens to be absolutely essential if we 
are to have a sound conservation pro- 
gram in the handling of Federal timber. 

I am a little at a loss to understand 
the point of view of some who seem to 
think that access roads might result in 
overcutting our timber. Apparently 
those people do not understand the 
meaning of cutting up to the allowable 
cut. It is necessary to have access roads 
into this timber so that we can conserve 
the timber, and avoid waste as a result 
of timber becoming overripe, diseased, 
wind-blown, or destroyed by the ele- 
ments. 

If this administration really means it 
when it talks about conservation, it will 
give support to my access roads bill. 


AMENDMENT OF CODE RELATING 
TO APPEALS BY THE UNITED 
STATES—ENFORCEMENT OF ANTI- 
TRUST PROVISIONS OF THE CODE 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference three 
bills. The first is a bill to amend section 
3731 of title 18, United States Code, relat- 
ing to appeals by the United States in 
criminal cases. The bill deals primarily 
with appeals from rulings on matters of 
procedure. However, the bill does spe- 
cifically provide that no appeal under 
this provision shall lie where there has 
been a finding of not guilty on the merits 
by the jury, or by the court where a jury 
trial is waived or not recorded, or where 
the court has entered a judgment of 
acquittal for insufficiency of the evidence 
to sustain a conviction, pursuant to rule 
29 of the Federal Rules of Criminal 
Procedure. 

The second bill is drawn to amend the 
Clayton Act by requiring prior notifica- 
tion of certain corporate mergers. 

The third bill, to be called the Anti- 
trust Civil Progress Act of 1956,” would 
authorize the Attorney General to com- 
pel the production of documentary evi- 
dence required in civil investigation for 
the enforcement of antitrust laws. 

Both of these latter bills are designed 
to facilitate the continued efforts of the 
Justice Department in their stepped-up 
program of enforcement of the antitrust 
provisions of the code. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bills will 
be received and appropriately referred. 
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The bills, introduced by Mr. WATKINS, 
were received, read twice by their titles, 
and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, as follows: 


S. 3423. A bill to amend section 3731 of 
title 18 of the United States Code relating to 
appeals by the United States; 

S. 3424. A bill to amend the Clayton Act, 
as amended, by requiring prior notification 
of certain corporate mergers; and 

S. 3425. A bill to authorize the Attorney 
General to compel the production of docu- 
mentary evidence required in civil investiga- 
tions for the enforcement of the antitrust 
laws, and for other purposes. 


SURVEY OF HISTORICAL AREA SUR- 
ROUNDING ARKANSAS POST 
STATE PARK, ARK. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself,.and my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN], I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to conduct a survey 
of the historical area surrounding and 
including Arkansas Post State Park in 
Arkansas County, Ark. The bill would 
direct the Secretary of the Interior to 
investigate fully the historical signifi- 
cance of this area and report to the Con- 
gress on the feasibility of establishing it 
as a unit of the national park system. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp, at the conclusion 
of my remarks, an article by Mr. Ted R. 
Worley, executive secretary of the Ar- 
kansas History Commission, which con- 
tains the historical background of 
Arkansas Post. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the article will 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3428) to provide that the 
Secretary of the Interior shall investigate 
and report to the Congress as to the ad- 
visability of establishing the Arkansas 
Post State Park as a national park, in- 
troduced by Mr. FULBRIGHT (for himself 
and Mr. McCLe.tan), was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

The article presented by Mr. Fur. 
BRIGHT is as follows: 

ARKANSAS POST AS A HISTORIC SITE 
(By Ted R. Worley) 

Arkansas Post has the distinction of being 
not only the first settlement within the 
boundaries of the present State of Arkansas 
but also of being the first settlement within 
the bounds of the territory embraced in the 
Louisiana Purchase, which included all the 
vast region drained by the western tributaries 
of the Mississippi River. The Post was 
founded 32 years before New Orleans, and is 
older than Memphis and St. Louis. 

The first Arkansas Post was set up by 
Henri De Tonti in 1686 on the north side of 
the Arkansas River, probably in section 20, 
Township 8 North, Range 2, West (Spanish 
Grant No. 2351), in the immediate vicinity 
of the Menard Mound. Overflows led to re- 
location of the fort several times. 

In 1718 John Law’s Compaigne d’Occident, 


better known as the Mississippi Bubble, set- 
tled a colony of Germans in the neighbor- 
hood of the post. The colony failed as a 
business venture and ended within 2 years. 

When the French explorer, Bernard de la 
Harpe, visited the Post in 1721, John Law’s 
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Germans were gone but a French settlement 
of 47 people centered about the fort under 
a commandant named Menard. 

The first white child of record born in 
Arkansas was born at Arkansas Post on De- 
cember 5, 1742. She was Catherine Landrony, 
daughter of Joseph and Marie Landrony. The 
earliest Arkansas vital records known to be 
in existence are those of the Post, the origi- 
nals of which are now located in Ottawa, 
Canada. The oldest records in the custody 
of the Arkansas History Commission are like- 
wise records of the Post, dating from 1797 
to 1819. 

In 1748 the French garrison numbered 30 
men, having been reduced by desertion and 
disease. In 1752 the Post was rebuilt a few 
hundred yards to the northwest of the loca- 
tion of 1686 and near the site of the present 
Lake Dumond, which was then a part of the 
channel of the Arkansas River. In 1756 the 
garrison was reinforced by the addition of 
60 soldiers under Captain d’Ernville. In 1759 
the settlement about the Post consisted of a 
half dozen houses. 

By treaty in 1763 all Louisiana Territory 
was ceded by France to Spain, but Spain did 
not actually take command at the Post until 
1768. During that year Captain Philip Pitt- 
man of the British army visited the Post. We 
sketched a map of it and described it as 
follows: - 

“The post is situated three leagues up the 
Arkansas, and is built with stockades, in a 
quadrangular form; the sides of the exterior 
polygon are about 180 feet, and one 3- 
pounder is mounted in the flanks and faces 
of each bastion. The buildings within the 
fort are: a barrack with three rooms for the 
soldiers, commanding officer's house, a 
powder magazine, and a magazine for pro- 
visions, and an apartment for the commis- 
sary, all of which are in a ruinous condition. 
The fort stands about 200 yards from the 


» Waterside, and is garrisoned by a captain, a 


lieutenant, and 30 French soldiers, including 
sergeants and corporals. There are eight 
houses without the fort, occupied by as 
many families, who have cleared the land 
about 900 yards in depth; but on account of 
the sandiness of the soil, and the lowness of 
the situation, which makes it subject to be 
overflowed, they do not raise their necessary 
provisions. These people subsist mostly by 
hunting, and every season send to New Or- 
leans great quantities of bear’s oil, tallow, 
and salted buffalo meat, and a few skins.” 

At its various locations the fort was over- 
flowed and abandoned until in 1779 it was 
rebuilt at a site about one-half mile south 
of the present remains of the village of 
Arkansas Post. The Spanish were now in 
dominion and they named this fort Fort 
Carlos III. The village nearby retained its 
French name, Arkansas Post. In 1788 an- 
other rise came and tore away Fort Carlos 
III. The Spanish commandant ordered an- 
other built on higher ground, at the site of 
the present Arkansas Post State Park. This 
last of the European forts on the Arkansas 
River was completed in 1791. It was called 
by the Spanish “Fuerte San Estevan de Ar- 
kanzas.“ All that remains of this final 
bastion is a large brick-lined cistern, which 
must have been in the immediate vicinity of 
the fort. 

In 1803 Spain surrendered control of 
Louisiana Territory to France, and in the 
same year, by the Louisiana Purchase, the 
United States acquired the Territory from 
France. 

On December 31, 1813, the County of Ar- 
kansas was formed and “the village of Ar- 
kansas” was named the county seat. Arkan- 
sas Post was laid off as a town in 1820 by 
William O. Allen. Robert Crittenden, sec- 
retary of Arkansas Territory, and Elijah 
Morton donated to the county a square of 
land, on condition that the legislature of 
the newly established Territory of Arkansas 
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(1819) would establish thereon the perma- 
nent seat of justice of Arkansas County. 
From the creation of Arkansas Territory in 
1819 to 1821 the capital of the Territory was 
at Arkansas Post. The town continued to 
be the county seat until 1855, when the 
county seat was moved to Dewitt. Arkansas 
government began at Arkansas Post. The 
first legislature met there and the first court, 
The first newspaper in Arkansas, the Arkan- 
sas Gazette was started there by William E. 
Woodruff in 1819. In the cemetry adjacent 
to the post were buried several of the lead- 
ing citizens of early Arkansas, including 
Henry W. Conway, Delegate to Congress. 
Conway’s grave is marked only by some 
broken fragments of stone. 

With removal of the capital to Little Rock 
a period of decline for Arkansas Post began. 
By 1830 the population had dwindled to 114 
people. Steamboat traffic and the settle- 
ment of the country brought a brief rise in 
the fortunes of the town. A branch of the 
State Bank of Arkansas was established there 
in 1839, and the next year the Sisters of 
Charity of the Catholic Church established 
a school there. 

One of the most important battles of the 
Civil War west of the Mississippi River was 
fought at Arkansas Post in January 1863, 
when a Union force consisting of gunboats 
and troops destroyed the fort and place of 
the town. 

As railroads drew traffic from the river, 
Arkansas Post became a ghost town. The 
final blow came in 1903 when the shift of 
the river left the post high and dry. 

Maps continued to mark the spot where 
the post had flourished while briars and 
weeds spread over the streets. The site of 
the old Spanish fort was swallowed in a 
jungle. The place was all but forgotten 
when the Arkansas Legislature in 1929 set 
up the Arkansas Post State Park Commis- 
sion. The bill establishing the park was 
introduced by Ballard Deane of Arkansas 
County. The act set up a commission con- 
sisting of J. W. Burnett of DeWitt, chair- 
man, Dallas T. Herndon, Little Rock, secre- 
tary, and the following members: Mrs. J. F. 
Weinmann, Mrs. Charles Miller, Miss Janie 
Woodruff, Mrs. M. F. Sigmon, Mrs. J. L. Ro- 
sencrantz, Mrs. George C. Lewis, Mrs. C. J. 
Brain, Mrs. W. W. Lowe, Fletcher Chenault, 
and S. G. Callett. Under the leadership of 
this commission the site of the park was 
cleared of brush and fenced, a log house for 
the caretaker was built, and other improve- 
ments made. The work was paid for in part 
by a $5,000 appropriation made by the State 
and in part by contributions made to a park 
fund sponsored by the Arkansas Federation 
of Women’s Clubs and the club women of 
Arkansas County. The civilian conserva- 
tion corps of the Federal Government worked 
on the grounds. The commission, which ac- 
quired 20 acres of land from Mr. and Mrs. 
Fred Quandt as a gift, added 21 acres by pur- 
chase. The commission perhaps did all it 
could with the money available but that 
amount was wholly inadequate to the job 
of making the site of Arkansas Post appear 
appropriate to its historical importance. No 
building was restored. Only dirt roads 
traverse the park. Small markers on the 
ground commemorate the following: 

Establishment of the original French fort. 

First capital of Arkansas Territory. 

Battle of Arkansas Post, 1863. 

First home of Arkansas Gazette. 

Meeting place of the first Arkansas Legis- 
lature. 

Site of the Arkansas Post branch of State 
bank. 

The Arkansas Post State Park cannot be 
reached on hard-surfaced roads, although a 
hard-surfaced road does run within 3 miles 
of the site. The approach to the park must 
be made from Gillett over about 11 miles 
of gravel. Difficulty of access and the lack 
of adequate development of the park itself 
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have combined to make almost unknown, 
even to the people of Arkansas, one of the 
most important historic sites in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. 


ELECTRIC VOTING-MACHINE 
SYSTEM IN THE SENATE 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
submit, for appropriate reference, a res- 
olution to provide for the installation of 
an electric voting-machine system in the 
Senate. 

Last Friday night, on an issue affect- 
ing the livelihood and welfare of mil- 
lions of America’s wheat farmers, a mis- 
take was made in tallying a rollcall—a 
mistake which resulted in a parliamen- 
tary snarl that actually could have al- 
tered the outcome of the question at 
stake. 

Such a situation is intolerable in 
what has been referred to as the great- 
est parliamentary body on earth. Many 
State legislatures—I think 22 to be ex- 
act—have availed themselves of the fool- 
proof device known as an electric voting 
machine. This machine makes it pos- 
sible for a legislator to press a button at 
his desk, to either “yea” or “nay,” and to 
be so recorded—speedily and efficiently 
and, above all, accurately. The time has 
come for the Senate of the United States 
to be no less progressive and up to date 
in its methods than many State legis- 
latures. Furthermore, I am told that 
last Friday was not the first time that 
inaccuracies have occurred in the hand 
counting of rollcall votes. After all, un- 
der the tensions and strains frequently 
prevailing in the chamber, such mistakes 
are by no means strange, and they do 
not reflect on the able people at the 
desk. 

The solution, Mr. President, is an elec- 
trie voting system, and I hope my resolu- 
tion will be favorably considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 228) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of 
the Senate is hereby directed to install in 
the Senate Chamber such devices and equip- 
ment as may be necessary electrically to re- 
cord yotes cast by Members of the Senate 
with respect to matters considered by the 
Senate. There are hereby authorized to be 
expended from the contingent fund of the 
Senate such funds as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this resolution. 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1956— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. MONRONEY (for himself and Mr. 
Kerr) submitted amendments, intended 
to be proposed by them, jointly, to the 
bill (S. 3183) to provide an improved 
farm program, which were ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 


FEDERAL EQUAL PAY ACT—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 
Pursuant to the order of the Senate of 
March 5, 1956, 
The name of the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Payne] was added as an additional 
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cosponsor of the bill (S. 3352) to pro- 
hibit discrimination on account of sex 
in the payment of wages by employers 
having employees engaged in commerce 
or in the production of goods for com- 
merce, and to provide procedures for 
assisting employees in collecting wages 
lost by reason of any such discrimina- 
tion, introduced by Mr. Ives (for him- 
self.and other Senators) on March 5, 
1956. 


UTILIZATION OF COLORADO RIVER 
DEVELOPMENT FUND IN STATES 
OF LOWER £4DIVISION—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 
Pursuant to the order of the Senate 

of March 8, 1956, 

The name of the Senator from Nevada 


(Mr. MaLone] was added as an addi- 


tional cosponsor of the bill (S. 3393) to 
provide for the utilization of the Colo- 
rado River development fund in the 
States of the lower division, introduced 
by Mr. GOLDWATER on March 8, 1956. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


By Mr. WILEY: 

Radio address delivered by him discussing 
various important issues pending before 
Congress. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania: 

Address delivered by Senator SPARKMAN 
at meeting of the Amen Corner, at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., on March 3, 1956. 

By Mr. BEALL: 

Statement prepared by him with reference 
to the problems surrounding airports at 
Detroit, Mich. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the Speaker pro 
tempore had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 2552. An act to authorize the modi- 
fication of the existing project for the Great 
Lakes connecting channels above Lake Erie; 
and 

H.R.7201. An act relating to the taxation 
of income of insurance companies. 


DEPORTATION BY BRITISH OF 
ARCHBISHOP MAKARIOS FROM 
CYPRUS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, on 
last Saturday I released the following 
statement when news was received of 
the deportation of Archbishop Makarios, 
which reads as follows: 


I have been shocked by the British de- 
portation of Archbishop Makarios. 

It is my belief that no advance notice of 
this serious and far-reaching development 
was available to our Government. 

It is bound to cause a deterioration in 
Greek-British relations, and to disturb the 
association of others affiliated with the 
North Atlantic alliance. 


March 12 


Inevitably, the people of Cyprus will gain 
the right of determining their future status. 
This is no longer exclusively a domestic 
problem of either Great Britain or Greece, 


That was the end of the statement. 

Even under martial law or military 
government, the seizing of a leading citi- 
zen, in this case the ranking church dig- 
nitary, and sending him into exile with- 
out any semblance of trial or a chance 
to refute charges made, is hardly in keep- 
ing with what we like to believe are 
Anglo-Saxon traditions of justice. 

I hope the British Government will re- 
consider the action and will return the 
archbishop to Cyprus. They are on 
weak legal and moral grounds for the 
abrupt action, and the longer they delay 
in rectifying the error, the more difficult 
the whole problem will become. 

In the meantime, cool heads are needed 
in Greece, Turkey, and Great Britain, 
and on the island of Cyprus itself. 

Communism’s aim is to “divide and 
conquer.” Free men everywhere are con- 
cerned by the developments and by the 
potentialities, 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I wish 
to commend the distinguished leader of 
the minority for his statement, and to be 
associated with him. I am very proud 
of the fact that the Republican Party 
has taken this attitude in the matter. I 
am pleased to hear the views of the Re- 
publican leader. 


RUSSIAN PROPAGANDA IN FOREIGN 
NATIONS—EDITORIAL FROM NEW 
© YORK TIMES 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in the New York Times of yester- 
day, Sunday, March 11, there appeared 
a very interesting editorial entitled 
“Russia Did Not Invent Flies.” The 
final paragraph of this editorial reads 
as follows: 


If we are to defeat communism we must 
give up some childlish legends and concen- 
trate on the easily available proof that a 
free society can do more to make mankind 
well and happy than anything the children 
of Marx and Lenin have to offer. 


This editorial has a real bearing on 
our consideration of our foreign policy, 
especially in the Far East and because 
of its pertinency, I ask that the editorial 
in full be published in the body of the 
Recor» in connection with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


RUSSIA DIDN'T INVENT FLIES 


The eight SEATO foreign ministers who 
were meeting &t Karachi last week adjourned 
with the reluctant reminder that there was 
no convincing evidence that the Russians 
had abandoned their efforts to subvert, 
weaken, and overthrow other peoples’ gov- 
ernments. We need to be so reminded. The 
Soviet purpose has not changed. ‘If for one 
reason or another—including our concen- 
trated efforts to defend ourselves by retalia- 
tory measures—Moscow has abandoned the 
use of naked force, it is employing other 
methods for the same objective. 

But the world is not so simple that we can 
save it by force of arms or by making faces 
at the Russians. The Russians are taking 
advantage of a period of majestic and con- 
fusing change, but in spite of the revolu- 
tionary aroma with which they have sur- 
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rounded themselves, they did not cause the 
change. 

The world’s trouble spots are almost ex- 
clusively inhabited by people with certain 
common characteristics: they have ceased, or 
are trying to cease, to be colonially exploited; 
God made them brown or yellow or black or 
red rather than white; they are poor; they 
are not well fed or well housed; they don’t 
feel well, and they live a comparatively short 
time. 

This is true in Iraq and Iran, in Lebanon, 
Jordan, and Syria, in Saudi Arabia and Egypt, 
and along the shore westward until we come 
to Tunis, Algeria, and Morocco; in the Far 
Eastern countries which SEATO cultivates, 
where the Colombo Plan flourishes and 
where liberty appears in an unaccustomed 
and inexperienced guise. There is a mixture 
of polities, of technological backwardness, of 
resources not fully used, of human labor 
wasted. of human vitality kept down by hun- 
ger and disease. 

Wherever these conditions prevail there 
appears in some sort of clothes and with 
some form of face a little man from Mos- 
cow. We do not read about this little man 
as we do about Mr. Bulganin and Mr. Khru- 
shehev and their retinue, but he is there, 
lavashing sympathy, which does not cost 
anything in rubles, and offering steel mills 
or comparable tools which have to be paid 
back in fixed installments. 

Wherever there is an unhealthful fly cr 
a lethal type of mosquito or a flea hopping 
around with a disease in its little insides, 
wherever there is too little to eat, wherever 
there are too many persons in one room, 
the little man from Moscow appears. He 
does not tell his new friends what things 
are really like in Moscow or in the country 
districts of Russia or in the Siberian prison 
camps. He tells them how things are or 
will be in a mythical Communist heaven. 

Words are not the final answer to such 
visitors. For people who don't speak Eng- 
lish or Russian our words are no better 
than Russian words. It is deeds that count, 
and a real friendship behind the deeds. It 
will probably be necessary for us to work 
miracles in the underdeveloped parts of the 
world. To do this we may have to forget 
about Russia for an hour or so at a time 
and put.our minds on the constructive work 
of helping people who need help and mak- 
ing friends of people who need friends— 
and whom we need for friends, 

Let us undertake this task clear-eyed. 
Russia did not devise the evils we are trying 
to cure. Russia is not responsible for the 
retarded economic growth, the high death 
rates, the unfathomable and curable misery 
from which more than half the human race 
suffers. Russia did not invent typhoid, 
ophthalmia, cholera, and other diseases— 
afflictions born and spread by insects in 
conditions of poverty and filth. Russia 
didn’t invent flies. 

If we are to defeat communism we must 
give up some childish legends and concen- 
trate on the easily available proof that a 
free society can do more to make mankind 
well and happy than anything the children 
of Marx and Lenin have to offer, 


POPE PIUS XII 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, regard- 
less of religious affiliations, the Ameri- 
can people are as one in their respect 
for leaders of thought and action in va- 
rious parts of the world, especially when 
these individuals are striving to advance 
the cause of international accord and of 
enduring peace. 

Such a leader is Pope Pius XII, who 
is now observing his 80th birthday and 
also his 17th anniversary in the papacy. 
Editorials commenting on these observ- 
ances have appeared in the Baltimore 
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Evening Sun and in the Baltimore News- 
Post, and I ask unanimous consent that 
they be printed in the body of the REC- 
ORD as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Baltimore Evening Sun of March 
2, 1956] 


THE Pore at 80 


Today is the 80th birthday of Pius XII, 
an occasion that will have brought to the 
Vatican messages of rejoicing from points all 
over the world. These could be expected in 
any case; but, apart from his rank, the Pope 
is a man with such warmth of nature, nobil- 
tty of character, and depth of spirit that 
he enjoys the personal liking and respect of 
people in every land, both inside and outside 
his church. 

His birthday will be followed in 10 days 
by the 17th anniversary of his elevation to 
his church’s highest office. Thus the cele- 
bration becomes a double one, and the gen- 
eral satisfaction will extend to his conduct 
of affairs through some of the stormier times 
so far met with in the Vatican's long history. 
This is true of matters both great and small— 
the pay raise, for example, today bestowed 
upon Vatican employees. On the serious side 
there is the courage of the church in its 
firm stand against communism behind the 
Iron Curtain and against racism in all coun- 
tries, including the United States. 

The statistically minded will report that 
Pius XII's many fruitful years continue a 
trend of recent papal centuries, that Leo 
XIII died at 90 and Pius IX ruled 32 years. 
Other persons will simply join in the hope 
that Pius XII, a true world figure, may have 
many more happy birthdays. 


[From the Baltimore News-Post of March 
2, 1956 


THE Pore at 80 


The hearts of untold millions throughout 
the world turn to Rome today to be with 
Pope Pius XII in observance of his 80th 
birthday and the 17th anniversary of his 
reign, 

Far beyond the confines of the Roman 
Catholic Church of which he is the head on 
earth, this great “Pope of Peace,” arch-foe 
of communism and of all forms of totali- 
tarianism, is held in the deepest reverence. 

The esteem and affection in which he is 
held as a person is in keeping with the ad- 
miration of him as a great religious leader 
and administrator. 

That is partly because, although one of 
the world’s most skilled diplomats, familiar 
with the inner workings of governments, a 
master of many languages, he ever remained 
a man of extraordinary gentleness, sim- 
plicity, friendliness, and piety. It has been 
evident to all that he “walked with God.” 

Born in the shadow of St. Peter's, his out- 
standing mentality and personality caused 
him to be named a monsignor at the early 
age of 28, an archbishop at 41, and a cardinal 
at 53. 

He represented the Vatican at the coro- 
nation of King George V of Britain. He 
served as Papal Nuncio to Bavaria during 
part of World War I and narrowly escaped 
death during a “putsch” in Germany just 
after the war's end. 

In 1917 he met the Kaiser and presented 
to him Pope Benedict XV's peace proposals. 

After that conflict he was named Nuncio 
to Berlin and scored a great diplomatic vic- 
tory with the concordat between Prussia and 
the Holy See. 

He was made Vatican Secretary of State 
in 1930 and In 1936 visited the United 
States, met President Roosevelt, and made 
an 8,000-mile airplane tour to many cities, 

Elected Pope on his 63d birthday, March 
2, 1939, he labored with all his strength to 
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avert World War II. After it broke out he 
built a vast mercy organization for its 
victims. 

Pope Pius is a heroic figure in the struggle 
for lasting peace. He has been a champion 
of the well-being of the little man and of 
preservation of faith and freedom. 

Cardinal Verdier of France once said that 
under. modern world conditions, a Pope must 
be either a hero or a saint. Those familiar 
with the career of Plus XII consider him to 
be both, 


THE VOICE OF DEMOCRACY 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, this 
morning it was my great pleasure and 
privilege to present to a regional winner 
of the Voice of Democracy contest, a flag 
which has flown atop our Capitol. As 
you may recall, this contest is sponsored 
jointly by the United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce; the Radio, Elec- 
tronics, Television Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation; and the National Association of 
Radio and Television Broadcasters. 
This winner, Gabriel G. Kajeckas, and 
his father, Joseph Kajeckas, both of 
Washington, D. C., made such wonderful 
statements of acceptance, that, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that they 
be printed in the body of the RECORD at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY GABRIEL KAJECKAS 

Senator BUTLER, I am greatly honored to 
receive this flag. I accept it with deep 
humility, being perfectly aware of its im- 
mense importance in that this flag stands 
for noble principles at a time when the world 
is starved for such principles. This flag 
flies over a free land—America, a land where 
today liberty is for everyone; for this reason, 
the American flag has become not just a 
sentinel of freedom, but a shining beacon 
of hope for all the enslaved and oppressed 
peoples of the world. 

Senator, this flag which you have just 
presented to me flew over the Capitol of the 
United States on March 4, the feast day of 
St. Casimir, the patron saint of my native 
land, Lithuania, which has been overrun by 
men whose creed, principles, and flag stand 
for destruction. When the day comes, how- 
ever, that Lithuania will again be free, the 
most fitting place for this flag will be beside 
the tomb of St. Casimir in Vilnius, the capital 
city of Lithuania. I feel especially gratified 
to receive this flag from you, Mr. BUTLER, 
as a Senator from the State of Maryland, 
since Lithuania is also, in a sense, Maryland. 
Her devotion to Mary the mother of God, is 
great indeed, and is exemplified in perhaps 
the most striking fashion by the famous 
shrine of Ausros Vartai, our lady of Vilnius. 

A short time ago, Senator, I had the honor 
of being a national winner of the Voice of 
Democracy contest, in which I was proud to 
speak for the principles in which I believe. 
God grant that now I might cherish in my 
heart everything just, decent, and good that 
is symbolized by this banner, which all 
Americans proudly know as Old Glory. 


STATEMENT BY JOSEPH KaJECKAS 


Senator BUTLER, Mrs. Kajeckas and I feel 
extremely grateful to you for presenting to 
our son, Gabriel, this United States flag 
which flew over the Capitol on St. Casimir's 
day. We feel grateful still more because 
such a gesture has in all probability no prece- 
dents. 

Only 2 weeks ago, Senator, you made public 
a very eloquent and forceful statement on 
Lithuania’s independence day, stressing that 
America and the free world “will remain 
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true in our struggle to free Lithuania from 
the Communist yoke.” You saluted the peo- 
ple of Lithuania on that occasion. You now 
salute them again today by this ceremony. 

Lithuanians everywhere will feel gratified 
that the presentation of this flag has been 
made by you, a Senator from Maryland, in 
which State for about two decades now, 
Lithuania’s independence day has been offi- 
cially proclaimed each year as Republic of 
Lithuania Day. 

Lithuanians in their homeland are for- 
bidden by tyrannical forces to give honor 
to the Lithuanian flag and their patron saint, 
St. Casimir; whereas here, their country and 
their patron saint are being honored by 
this extraordinary ceremony. 

Senator, once more, I sincerely thank you. 


PREVENTION OF AUTOMOBILE MAN- 
UFACTURERS COERCING AUTO- 
MOBILE DEALERS TO PURCHASE 
UNWANTED MERCHANDISE—LET- 
TER 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 1 I introduced S. 3110, a bill 
which would make it unlawful for auto- 
mobile manufacturers to threaten to 
terminate or terminate the franchise of 
new-car dealers if the basic reason or 
primary cause of such threat or termina- 
tion was the dealer’s refusal or unwill- 
ingness to purchase unwanted merchan- 
dise from the manufacturer. 

Thereafter I sent a copy of my intro- 
ductory remarks, a copy of the bill, and 
a questionnaire concerning it to 472 
franchised new-car dealers in the State 
of Maryland. I requested the question- 
naire be filled out and returned to me, 
assuring the dealers that if they signed 
it I would keep their identity in confi- 
‘dence. Ninety-three dealers replied, 84 
favoring my bill, 5 opposing, and 4 un- 
certain about it. Of the 93 dealers who 
returned the questionnaire, 16 did not 
sign it. 

Many of the Maryland dealers, after 
reading my bill and my introductory re- 
marks, have written me concerning the 
many problems which arise out of their 
relations with the automobile manufac- 
turers. Although I received many out- 
standing and memorable letters, one, 
dated February 8, 1956, was so well writ- 
ten, and came from such a prominent 
and highly regarded Maryland dealer, 
that on February 15 I wrote to him and 
requested his permission to insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD various portions 
of his letter, removing therefrom all re- 
marks which might tend to identify him. 
On February 22 he replied, and stated: 

I have absolutely no objection to the ver- 
batim use of my previous letter for any pur- 
pose you deem worthy. In fact, I am in- 
clined to be less than sympathetic for those 
who cry to be covered with the cloak of 
anonymity. If one sincerely voices a convic- 
tion honestly derived, it follows that there 
should also be present sufficient moral cour- 
age to accept any of the consequences. That 
is the essence of our form of government. 


In view of this fine sentiment on the 
part of this dealer, it is with a real feel- 
ing of public service and pride in the 
new-car dealers of my State that I now 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp the entire let- 
ter to me, dated February 28, 1956, from 
Mr. Robert B. Livie, Jr. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NEY MOTOR Co., INC., 
Towson, Md., February 8, 1956. 
The Honorable JoHN MARSHALL BUTLER, 
The United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR BUTLER: Your bill S. 3110 
hits closer to the mark than any of the 
actions of Congress to date as regards to 
correcting the unsound condition of auto- 
mobile retailing that is so apparent today. 
As you implied, this bill is not completely 
definitive but it does represent a positive 
and concrete step in the right direction. 

There are certain economic-philosophical 
premises which, if accepted as true, point 
out the necessity of Federal regulation of 
the commerce between the manufacturer 
and the franchised dealer. No new car 
dealer desires legislation designed to sub- 
sidize or guarantee a profit for his business. 
Just as the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission was created in the recognition of the 
social responsibility to the entire Nation of 
the stock market, so should Federal legisla- 
tion recognize that the automobile industry 
affects vitally the livelihood of a consider- 
able segment of our Nation. If a farmer in 
Nebraska could be adversely affected by the 
financial manipulation of selfish interests in 
the Chicago grain market; if economically 
sound utilities in the Midwest could be bank- 
rupted by Samuel Insull and his pyramid- 
ing actions in 1930; then I feel that the 
selfish activities of an automobile manu- 
facturer can and will cause a progressive 
economic disintegration in every part of this 
country of substantial business investments. 

The automobile dealer operates under the 
delusion that he is an independent business- 
man. This is only true when gauged against 
the competitive market for customer sales 
and I hope this situation will never change. 
However, this feeling of “the survival of 
the fittest” is totally inadequate when ap- 
plied to the dealer's relationship to his sole 
source of supply—the manufacturer. He 
has been unable to realize the consequences 
of this one statement about the manufac- 
turer: Labor is most effectively organized 
and capable of protecting its own interests; 
management is organized by the very hier- 
archy of a business organization; the stock- 
holders are presented well by the board 
of directors (the record of dividends by 
General Motors since 1946 is proof of this). 
The only unorganized group that the cor- 
porations deal with are the dealers and they, 
by virtue of their own philosophy, can never 
effectively unionize. It stands to reason that 
each of the above are selfish interests in 
the sense that their actions have been de- 
fined primarily to their own particular 
benefit and any benefit accruing to the 
public or the dealer has been definitely 
secondary. 

This situation can change in only one 
fashion. When the dealer on the open mar- 
ket is no longer capable of negotiating his 
merchandise at a profit, then he ceases to 
buy from the manufacturer. Then the 
stockholder, labor and management are 
forced to examine the reasons why this hap- 
pened. At present Chrysler Corp, is operat- 
ing on a 4-day week; soon the pocketbook 
of all these above elements will suffer. Only 
at that time will stop gap or minimum 
action be taken by the factories, not because 
they want to, but, rather because they have 
to. This situation need not have occurred 
if Chrysler, for example, had not built cars 
on a 6-day week with 2 shifts and over- 
time for the last 60 days in 1955. But for 
their selfish interest of year-end produc- 
tion and consequent maximum earnings, 
they chose to produce to the limits of their 
capability. By gosh, when supply exceeds 
demand, the price of anything must drop. 
And here I should like to define price as 
being that sum of money the public is 
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actually willing to pay on a competitive 
market for an automobile at that very 
moment. Actual price changes from week 
to week in our business—for example, 1 week 
we can negotiate for a $100 profit and the 
next week $50, and so forth. 

My point, though somewhat long-winded, 
is this: The new car business today demands 
large capital investment on the retail level 
as well as on the manufacturing level. Yet 
the completely irresponsible actions of the 
manufacturer have steadily made this busi- 
ness one of greater risk and smaller returns. 
The manufacturer himself consists of three 
components which by the records have 
proven to be incapable of enlighted self- 
interest. If we are ever again to have a 
depression, it will be hastened by such sel- 
fish actions. When GM piles up over $1 bill- 
lion in earnings after taxes, then sheer size 
becomes an evil. Had GM decided to reduce 
the wholesale price of their cars by $150 
across the board, their earnings would have 
been pared to a mere one-half billion and 
probably put Ford and Chrysler completely 
out of business. When the manufacturer 
has so reduced the retailing of his products 
that we as dealers grub around for $50 and 
$100 gross profits per car, it should be recog- 

*nized that broadly speaking the new-car 
dealer is approaching the economic point 
of no return. 

That is why phantom freight, territory 
security, and bootlegging, are periphery 
phenomena, external symptoms of a far 
greater inequity that today exists. Your bill 
is at least aimed at a more vital spot—to 
place some value upon a man’s lifelong en- 
deavors to build his estate for the future— 
to encourage private venture capital in small 
business, the very heart of America’s 
greatness. 

The three evils mentioned above-as of 
lesser importance can be corrected by the 
manufacturer as he is economically forced 
to do so. The basically weak and satellite 
nature of our relationship to the manufac- 
turer never will be changed unless the Fed- 
eral Government legislatively acknowledges 
the fact that the new-car franchise as it 
is presently constituted does not contribute 
to contained growth of the free-enterprise 
system. 

The business ethics of automobile retailing 
are precisely what the manufacturer deline- 
ates. In the 1880's, the white man who sold 
liquor to the Indians had to share full moral 
responsibility for the nasty consequences 
that traditionally ensued. So let it be with 
General Motors—a billion in profit equals a 
billion in responsibility. 

The cry of the manufacturer who bleats 
piously that the Government will penalize 
the efficient to the interests of the inefficeint 
is not in keeping with Federal legislation 
since the decade after the Civil War. The 
whole lesson of our Government has been to 
safeguard the right of existence to the less 
efficient. As the automobile manufacturer 
knows the UAW-CIO is not concerned with 
the most efficient worker, but rather, the 
less efficient. By effective organization, labor 
has forced the corporation to giving in- 
creasing recognition to this fact. 

All we as dealers need can be gained 
through Federal legislation designed to re- 
move the excess of power now held in De- 
troit. We can create our own future and 
solve our own problems that arise from year 
to year once an equitable franchise system 
is accepted, gracefully or otherwise, by the 
manufacturer. 

I wish to congratulate you in your interest 
on our behalf. It is not the most popular 
as regards mass support; but it hits mighty 
close to the center of our continued national 
prosperity. You may be assured that I am 
most grateful and will tell anyone who 
listens what your help can mean to all of us. 

Yours respectfully, 
Rosert B. Lrvie, Ir. 
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MORE THAN CORONETS—ARTICLE 
BY THE SENATE CHAPLAIN 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, yesterday 
there appeared in the Washington Sun- 
day Star a very informative article writ- 
ten by our distinguished Chaplain, Dr. 
Frederick Brown Harris, entitled “More 
Than Coronets.” 

In view of the fact that in the coming 
months we shall indulge in a political 
campaign, for better or worse, it might 
be well for all of us to read this wonder- 
ful article. 

I recall hearing that on one occasion 
when Lincoln was trying a lawsuit he 
said, My opponent has been speaking in 
personalities, and damning me. I have 
noticed that when a man indulges in 
those tactics he has a damned poor case 
of his own.” Personalities make for con- 
fused thinking not clarity. 

I wish now to read from the wonderful 
article written by Dr. Harris; because the 
people of America are confused about 
many issues. They are confused be- 
cause many people in position of leader- 
ship are confused, intentionally or other- 
wise. Brawling never makes for vision 
or judgment. 

The article reads in part: 

Courtesy, from its very derivation, is a 
royal word with the kingly grace of a coronet. 
Courtesy, according to the dictionary, is de- 
fined as “having such manners as befit the 
court of a prince—graciously polite and re- 
spectful in dealing with others.” This might 
well be written at the top of the first page 
of the primer in any school of methods for 
the coming campaign. 


In the article Dr. Harris quotes 
Thomas à Kempis: 

Lord, let us be ever courteous and kind. 
Never let us fall intọ a peevish or contentious 
spirit, but follow peace with all men. 


Such words make for the leadership 
that provides true direction and guid- 
ance. 

Mr. President, as has been suggested 
many times on the floor of the Senate, 
the world is in a critical and serious sit- 
uation. Calling names: or indulging in 
personalities does not contribute to 
clarifying the issues or giving us the wis- 
dom and direction we need in order that 
the constituency of this great Republic 
may be well informed. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed at this point in the REC- 
orp, following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

More THAN CORONETS 
(By Rev. Frederick Brown Harris, Chaplain 
of the U. S. Senate) š 

In this convulsive day when thrones are 
falling, crowns and coronets still hold their 
fascination, even in lands where the people 
rule. A lovely American girl who becomes 
the princess of a tiny, pin-pointed realm, 
basks in the romantic interest of the world. 
In all parts of the Union, charming repre- 
sentatives of winsome young womanhood are 
crowned as princesses of this and that do- 
main.. Surrounded by their glittering at- 
tendants in royal ceremonies they are 
adorned with coronets as multitudes ap- 
plaud. The coronation of another queen in 
some realm, civic, state, national, or com- 
mercial, is a frequent announcement. It is 
all a rather surprising phenomenon in a de- 
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moeracy whose founder defied a crown and 
spurned one for himself. 

But such spectacles appeal to a universal 
liking for dramatic pageantry. That is 
partly the explanation as to why men whose 
daily environment in the discharge of their 
callings is often dull and drab and monoto- 
nous revel in organizations which clothe 
their devotees in striking costumes and ad- 
dress their officers with most flattering ap- 
pellations, All this has its salutary side. 
Democracy tends, in its setting, to become 
painfully practical and commonplace, and to 
utterly disregard the visual trappings of 
splendor associated with an age that has 
vanished. It is well that once in a while 
even the dull ruts of routine be lined with 
sparkling silver and that heads lifted to 
some pedestal of eminence should wear a 
crown of distinction. 

But this meditation has to do, not with 
any excited miss, who tomorrow is to be 
Queen of the May, or a princess reigning 
in any temporary realm which makes her 
the cynosure of unnumbered eyes as she is 
crowned, perhaps by some prominent official. 
This has to do with a crown without which 
any life is sadly deficient and poor indeed. 
Longfellow was pointing to it as he sang, 
“Kind hearts are more than coronets.” 
America boasts that here, where every man 
is a king and every woman a queen, there 
are no crown jewels—there are no coronets— 
except those worn just as ornaments in some 
passing festival. But here, in the simple 
statement of a loved poet is a truth which, 
in this election year, desperately needs to 
be lifted higher than the Capitol’s white 
dome. It is an inspiring sight to witness the 
mightiest nation on earth prepare to register 
its will in a genuine election such as the 
Kremlin's despotic manipulators cannot 
even understand. What they call an election 
we call coercion, 

But because in our free land elections are 
so free, there is necessarily included the right 
to be unfair and unkind. The temptation is 
to find a use for everything but kindness in 
forging thunderbolts for the opposition. But 
Kindness and fairness and courtesy are not 
virtues that cannot be afforded in a political 
campaign. They are the very signs and fruits 
of a mature people who have learned how to 
use and not abuse the weapons of freedom. 
If a man’s convictions and the goals he seeks: 
are high and honorable, he need never, in 
all his contending, take from the brow the 
coronet of kindness. With any who differ 
and who sincerely hold other opinions from 
those he advances, he can disagree without 
being disagreeable. This any man will do 
if he is not to degrade himself and if he 
is to be loyal to the royal in himself. Dis- 
raeli fought without the coronet of kind- 
ness when, in the heat of political strife, 
he declared of his great contemporary, Glad- 
stone, “He is nothing but a sophisticated 
rhetorician inebriated with the exuberance 
of his own verbosity.” That is in sharp con- 
trast to Gladstone’s courtly courtesy, as he 
exemplified the ideal lifted up in the lines: 


“Fierce for the right he bore his part 
In strife with many a valiant foe, 
But laughter winged his polished dart 

And kindness tempered every blow.” 


Courtesy, from its very derivation, is a 
royal word with the kingly grace of a coro- 
net. Courtesy, according to the dictionary, 
is defined as “having such manners as. befit 
the court of a prince—graciously polite and 
respectful in dealing with others.” This 
might well be written at. the top of the first 
page of the primer in any school of methods 
for the coming campaign. For, alas, the 
aggressive attitude toward political goals 
which one believes to represent the best 
interests of his country often tempts one 
to: question the integrity of others and to 
hurl epithets which boomerang. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes was aware of the danger 
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of turning a contest into a brawl when he 
said of a certain man, “His acrid words turn 
the sweet milk of kindness into curds.” 
Tongues are, of course, legitimate weapons 
in the coming battle of the polls, but blessed 
is the contender in whose tongue is the law 
of Kindness, Grace, gracefulness, and gra- 
ciousness are intimately related and no de- 
fender of his party should seek a divorce 
from them as he sallies forth to the campaign 
or comments upon candidates. 

Thomas & Kempis is holding up, this Lent, 
shining ideals which are more than coronets 
in his prayer so old, yet so new: “Lord let 
us be ever courteous and kind. Never let 
fall into a peevish or contentious spirit, but 
follow peace with all men.” As, convinced 
of the rectitude of their own governmental 
theories, millions of Americans fare forth 
to the fray, the lines of Hilaire Belloc offer 
a suggestion more golden than coronets: 


“Of courtesy it is much less 
That courage of heart or holiness, 
Yet in my walks it seems to me 
That the grace of God is in courtesy.” 


FUNDS FOR THE GREAT LAKES 
CONNECTING CHANNELS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
been pleased to write to the Acting Chief 
of the United States Corps of Engineers 
urging prompt consideration of the re- 
quest of supplemental funds for the pur- 
pose of deepening and improving the 
connecting channels west of Lake Erie. 
The occasion of my request is, of course, 
the welcome action on the part of the 
Senate, which, last Friday night, ap- 
proved the connecting channel bill, H. R. 
2552, sending it to the White House for 
signature. 

The Senate’s action in so speedily ap- 
proving the bill came as a welcome in- 
dex of the Senate’s appreciation of the 
significance of the channels in terms of 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway. 

I send to the desk now the text of a 
letter which I was pleased to send on 
Saturday to Maj. Gen: Charles K. Holle, 
Acting Chief of the United States Corps 
of Engineers, on behalf of additional 
channel funds. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this letter be printed at this point in 
the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Marc# 10, 1956. 

Gen. CHARLES K. HOLLE, 
Major General United States Army, 
Acting Chief of Engineers, Depart- 
ment of the Army, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran GENERAL: As you of course know, 
last night, March 9, there was written on the 
Senate floor, in effect, what amounts to the 
final chapter in the long 20-year legislation 
battle for the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Sea- 
way. 

At. that time, the Senate wisely took up 
H. R. 2552 to modify the existing project for 
the Great Lakes channels above Lake Erie. 
The bill was passed by unanimous consent, 
thus being cleared to the White House for 
signature. 

Needless to say, as the author of the Wiley 
law of 1954 authorizing the Great Lakes Sea- 
way itself, I, for one, am particularly grati- 
fied that the final green light has been given, 
It is the full-speed-ahead signal to you of 
the Corps of Engineers for finishing this 
mightly 2,300-mile deep-water project, in 
conjunction with the work already under~- 
way by the Seaway Development Corporation. 
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Of course, now, the necessary funds for 
the channel deepening must be appro- 
priated. 

As you are of course aware, there is in- 
cluded in the 1957 fiscal year budget re- 
quest, the sum of $5 million, as recorded on 
page 651. 

I would very much appreciate, General, if 
you, in consultation with your fellow offi- 
cers and staff of the corps, would now re- 
view this channel subject, and determine 
how much additional funds should be im- 
mediately requested. 

The $5 million request had of course been 
submitted by the executive branch prior to 
final action on the channel authorization 
bill. Now that such authorization has come, 
I think that the actual engineering work 
can be expedited by requesting supple- 
mental funds over and above the $5 million. 

As you know, it had been contemplated 
that the $5 million would be broken down 
in approximately the order of $114 million 
for actual work. The latter figure can now 
be supplemented, so that commencing July 
1, 1956, the start of the new fiscal year, more 
construction work can be commenced. 

The reason I am in so much of a hurry 
is, of course, because of the serious lag which 
will occur between the time the seaway navi- 
gation work is completed and the time the 
upper channel work is completed. Thus, 
as you know, the seaway will be finished by 
the spring of 1959. On the other hand, the 
channel work above Lake Erie is still a 5-year 
project, and thus will not be ready until 
the spring of 1962. 

To minimize this lag, we of the upper 
Midwest are most anxious to see all possible 
work inaugurated at the earliest possible 
date. 

I am writing to Congressman Frep Mar- 
SHALL, of Minnesota, chairman of the Civil 
Punctions Subcommittee of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, to bring to his at- 
tention this matter. 

Meanwhile, however, I am hoping that 
the corps will be in a position to contact 
the United States Bureau of the Budget, and 
that the Bureau in turn will make the nec- 
essary supplemental request of the House 
Appropriations Committee. 

I pledge my continued efforts all along the 
line toward speeding the necessary funds. 

Looking forward to hearing from you, I 
am, 

Sincerely yours, 
ALEXANDER WILEY. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if I may have the attention of the 
distinguished minority leader, I should 
like to have him state his feelings re- 
garding the session of the Senate to- 
day. I have discussed this matter with 
several Senators on this side of the aisle, 
and all of us are very hopeful that we 
can finish our action on the bill, if not 
oe at least on tomorrow or the next 

ay. 

We also hope that, aside from minor 
insertions during the morning hour, any 
real debate today be confined to the 
pending bill. Of course, that is only a 
hope, and can be no more than that. 

However, several Senators have asked 
me about the plan of the leadership. I 
have not had a chance to discuss the 
matter with my colleague, the distin- 
guished minority leader; but I should 
like to say that if it is agreeable to the 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, after consultation, we 
plan to have the Senate convene at 11 
o'clock a. m., and we hope it will be pos- 
sible to complete our action on the bill 
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either tomorrow or the next day. We 
believe that should be possible by having 
the Senate convene at 11 a. m., and con- 
tinue in session until approximately 7 
p. m. It is also our plan, insofar as we 
can control the situation, not to have 
yea-and-nay votes taken after 7 p. m. 

I shall be glad to have the minority 
leader state his views regarding the mat- 
ter. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
certainly think it desirable not to have 
the Senate continue in session too late 
each evening, after convening at 10 or 11 
a.m. When the Senate convenes at 10 
or 11 in the morning, it has a rather 
rugged schedule, not only for Senators, 
but also for the Official Reporters and 
other members of the staff. However, I 
hope the Members will hold themselves 
available. 

Insofar as the exact time is concerned, 
it seems to me that if we found we were 
making progress, we might wish to con- 
tinue in session until 8 p. m. or some 
other reasonable time, because we al- 
ready have had the bill under considera- 
tion for several weeks and if it is to 
be enacted in time to be of benefit to 
the farmers, I believe we should conclude 
our action on it this week. I hope we 
may complete our action on it by Wed- 
nesday, although in view of the number 
of amendments which are still at the 
desk, it is obvious that if we take as 
much time upon them as we have taken 
on the amendments already acted on, 
we may be at work on the bill all of this 
week and into next week, as well. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the distinguished minority 
leader yield to me? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The ma- 
jority leader shares every hope the mi- 
nority leader has expressed that we 
conclude our action on the bill this week; 
in other words, that we dispose of the 
bill as quickly as possible. 

Of course, every Member has other 
bills which he wishes to have brought up 
and passed. Of course, each Senator 
is aware of the number of amendments 
to the pending bill which remain to be 
acted upon. If we continue in session 
beyond the hour of the evening meal, 
then, after Senators have arranged to 
have their evening meal at the Capitol, 
they generally are willing to have the 
Senate remain in session until 10 or 11 
in the evening, if that is required. On 
the other hand, if we can say to them 
that the Senate will not remain in ses- 
sion later than 7 p. m., I believe it will 
be possible for us to make more progress. 
I have talked about the matter to various 
Senators; and they are of the opinion 
that at this point in the session, in the 
early part of March, it should not be 
necessary for the Senate to take votes 
late in the evening. 

So I think the schedule I have indi- 
cated will be better for all of us. Let us 
try it for a day or two, and see whether 
we make satisfactory progress. If we do 
not, then perhaps we can arrange to 
meet later in the evening. Of course I 
would not wish to have any arrangement 
made unless it met. with the pleasure of 
my friend, the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. KNOWLAND I. 
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I am sorry that I could not discuss the 
matter with him before now. However, 
the morning hour is about over. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Let me discuss the 
matter shortly with some of the minority 
members of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry; and then the Senator 
from Texas and I can discuss it further 
a little later. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I think that 
will be a very satisfactory solution. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I hope all Sena- 
tors will at least hold themselves pre- 
pared for the possibility of an evening 
session. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if I may have the attention of the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry IMr. 
ELLENDER], let me say to him that, of 
course, all of us have statements which 
we desire to make, and the best time to 
make them is during the morning hour, 
under the 2-minute rule. If it is not 
possible for them to be made under the 
2-minute rule, the chairman has been 
very generous in agreeing to an exten- 
sion of the time for 4 minutes or 8 
minutes, or sometimes even longer. 
However, I now express the hope that 
during the further consideration of the 
pending bill, this week, inasmuch as both 
Senators are very anxious to have the 
bill finally acted upon, so that the bill 
will be enacted and will soon be available 
to the American farmers, all Senators 
will cooperate in confining the debate to 
the pending bill, itself. Both Senators 
are very anxious to have that done. I 
wonder whether my friend, the Senator 
from Louisiana, takes that view. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; I do. Last 
week the Senate debated extraneous 
matters almost one-third of the time. 
If, from now on, we can devote our at- 
tention to the bill itself, and do not per- 
mit extraneous matters to be brought up, 
we should be able to take final action on 
the bill not later than Wednesday. If 
all of us work on the bill, and give it our 
utmost attention, and are available when 
the time comes to take votes, I believe it 
will be possible to do that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Of course, 
that is a matter which must be decided 
by each Senator. If the Senator from 
California and the Senator from Texas 
could refuse to permit extraneous mat- 
ters to be brought up, we would find 
ourselves refusing several times a day. 
However, we do not have nor seek that 
privilege. Once a Senator is recognized, 
he can discuss any matter he wishes to 
discuss, and for as long as he wishes to 
discuss it. 

I hope all Senators will cooperate in 
this respect with the leadership. 


ALLOCATION TO STATES OF FED- 
ERAL AID TO EDUCATION 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, a 
letter which I have recently received 
from one of the school leaders in Oregon 
makes some interesting suggestions con- 
cerning a proper standard for the alloca- 
tion to the different States of Federal aid 
to education, now under consideration in 
both Houses of Congress. I would like 
to take just a few moments to describe 
these suggestions, so as to bring them to 
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the attention of ‘Senators on the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare who 
are working on Federal school-aid legis- 
lation. 

Mr. Marion B. Winslow, superintend- 
ent of schools of District 9 C, Coos Bay, 
Oreg., writes me that on the whole he 
prefers the Kelley school construction 
bill—reported by the House Committee 
on Labor and Education—to that pro- 
posed by the administration. He points 
out, however, that there are other fac- 
tors besides the number of school age 
children in a State which determine the 
financial burden assumed by a State for 
the education of its children. To sum- 
marize his argument he believes that a 
formula of Federal assistance which re- 
flects actual total days of school attend- 
ance in a State, rather than only the 
number of school-age children, will fur- 
nish an incentive to States to institute 
school years of adequate length to en- 
force truancy laws, and to encourage 
more children to stay in school until the 
completion of high school—in short, to 
improve the educational services offered 
to the children. 

Such a formula might also be fair to 
children in States, such as Oregon, which 
already provide far more than average 
educational services, in terms of actual 
school attendance, and which as a result 
carry a disproportionate financial bur- 
den. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have Mr. Winslow’s letter printed 
in the body of the Recorp at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. I am sure that Mr. 
Winslow’s letter will be of interest to 
members of the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, and that that 
committee will want to give considera- 
tion to the point he makes in develop- 
ing a formula for the allocation of Fed- 
eral aid to education. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Coos Bay PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
School. District No. 90, Coos COUNTY, 
Coos Bay, Oreg., February 29, 1956. 
Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR NEUBERGER: It was a real 
pleasure for our group of school superintend- 
ents to have breakfast at the House res- 
taurant and to have an opportunity to get 
your point of view regarding the possibility 
of the citizens of the United States as a whole 
sharing in the cost of public education. We, 
as school superintendents, who are close to 
the school situation, facing critical housing 
problems and recognizing the mobility of 
people are almost unanimous in our belief 
that we as citizens of our great country 
should share on a national level in the cost 
of public education. The teaching profes- 
sion has long recognized the importarce of 
public education as the foundation for dem- 
ocratic Government. In a mobile popula- 
tion, ignorance knows no State boundary 
lines. The uneducated are susceptible to 
mob psychology and all kinds of damaging 
propaganda. We as citizens cannot afford 
to have weak spots in the support of public 
education. 

You are in a strategic position to raise the 
standards of public education so necessary 
for the health, production, and happiness of 
all of the United States. We trust that you 
will do what you can to raise the standards 
of all of the United States by providing that 
we may all share in public education on the 
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national level. The total amount that we 
shall share on the national level and the 
distribution of this fund to the several States 
is a significant problem. I, for one, believe 
the amount should be a sizable sum. We 
spend many dollars to improve roads and to 
remove some of the curves. This is impor- 
tant and highly desirable. More money is 
needed that the youth of America, our great- 
est national resource, should have a greater 
opportunity to grow straight. 

I wish to make a suggestion in regard to 
distribution. In the first place I believe that 
the funds should be used to give equal op- 
portunity to all for a basic education. This 
means that some States may get more money 
per pupil than other States. I do not believe 
that the school census is a sound basis for 
distributing funds to States for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

1. Some States require only school attend- 
ance through the first 8 grades, or to age 16. 

Some States require attendance to 18 
years, or through high-school graduation. 

3. Some States have very lax attendance 
laws and poor enforcement of its attendance 
laws. 

4. Some States have an effective attend- 
ance program. 

5. Some States have a high percentage of 
private-school attendance. 

6. Some States have few private or paro- 
chial schools. 

7. Some States have a very short school 
year of 844 months, while others may have a 
longer school year. 

It is important that we should share on a 
national level in the support of educational 
service to pupils. I know of no reason for 
distributing educational funds purely on the 
basis of the number of educable pupils in a 
State. I believe that money on a national 
level should be distributed to the several 
States in proportions that the total days at- 
tendance in the public operated schools of a 
State bear to the total days attendance in the 
public schools of the United States. This 
will encourage: 

1. A school year of adequate length. 

2. Increase the number of years of educa- 
tional service to high-school completion. 

3. Greater attendance in the public 
schools. 

4. A higher percentage of pupils to attend 
school. 

5. A better attendance record. 

Distribution on attendance is based on the 
actual educational service given to pupils. 
I notice in the report of Atlantic City schools 
that with a population of approximately 
100,000 the school attendance is approxi- 
mately 8,000, or 1 in 124% in school. Here in 
the Coos Bay school district we have a popu- 
lation of approximately 22,500 with a school 
attendance of 4,200, or 1 in 5.4 in school. 
It makes a big difference whether a district 
is providing for educational services for one- 
twelfth of its population or for one-sixth of 
its population. 

Those States that have the greatest por- 
tion of their population in school face the 
greatest financial need. Those of us who 
have dedicated our lives to the teaching pro- 
fession believe that all should be given a 
high quality of adequate education. 

On the basis of census Oregon may rank 
reasonably high in wealth per census child. 
However, on the basis of school days of edu- 
cational service given we may fall in an en- 
tirely different class. 

If Federal funds were distributed to the 
States on the basis of actual days attendance 
at a public school, I believe this would en- 
courage public-school attendance. States 
with lax attendance laws with large num- 
bers of the school population attending pri- 
yate schools who thus carry a very light pub- 
lic-education program, would get Federal 
funds only on the basis of the actual public 
educational service given. s 

I believe in univyersal education for all and 


‘am much opposed to the segregation practice 
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in the South. If funds are distributed on 
the basis of day attendance at a public 
school those States would receive funds only 
for the service given. I believe we should 
recognize the amount of public education 
actually given. $11.35 per school-census 
child in Oregon would be approximately 914 
cents per pupil-days attendance. 

I believe the Kelley bill to be better for the 
Nation than the bill proposed by the admin- 
istration. I wish to request that you do 
vee you can to put the Kelley bill into oper- 

ion. 

I wish to again thank you for the privi- 
lege of having breakfast with you on Friday 
morning, February 24, 

Sincerely yours, 
M. B. WINSLOW, 
Superintendent, 90. 


DEATH OF CARL BROGGI, OF MAINE 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
this past Friday tragedy struck in Maine. 
One of Maine’s outstanding citizens, Carl 
Broggi, died of a sudden heart attack. 

I shall always remember the occasion 
of the last time that I saw and talked 
with Carl Broggi. It was in early Janu- 
ary of this year. I introduced him to a 
Senate Labor Subcommittee considering 
legislation to help distressed areas such 
as those in Maine. In my introduction of 
him I paid tribute to what he had done 
and was doing. 

After he made his impressive state- 
ment to the Senate committee, he went 
to the Senate gallery to watch a part of 
the session that day prior to having 
lunch with me in the Senate restaurant. 
I made a short statement on the Senate 
floor that day. At the time that I did 
several Senators were trying to get the 
recognition of the Presiding Officer of the 
Senate to speak. Senator HOLLAND, of 
Florida, was speaking and yielded the 
floor to me so that I could make my state- 
ment without further delay. 

After making my statement, I went to 
the Senate gallery to meet Carl Broggi 
and from there we went to the Senate 
restaurant. During luncheon I remarked 
about the courtesy of Senator HOLLAND. 
Several days later Senator HOLLAND came 
to me and told me that he had received 
a very nice letter from Carl Broggi 
thanking him for the courtesy that had 
been given me—and sending him as a 
token of such appreciation a chest of 
Maine seafoods. 

Senator HorlLAN D said to me that Maine 
must have wonderful people if they were 
like Carl Broggi. Here was a personal 
example of how Carl Broggi made friends 
for Maine—of how he was a wonderful 
ambassador for Maine outside of Maine 
as well as being a man dedicated to his 
goal inside Maine. 

We are all saddened when death takes 
a friend and a leading citizen of our 
State and community. But there is 
something different in this instance. 

That difference is in what Carl Broggi 
was doing for his State and for the peo- 
ple of Maine—not merely what he had 
done. He had done much. He had led 
the way in his own community—Sanford, 
Maine—the Town That Refused To Die” 
after it had lost the textile mill. San- 
ford had refused to die greatly because 
Carl Broggi and his fellow townsmen had 
the courage to fight back, 
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Carl Broggi and Sanford set the exam- 
ple and the pace for the rest of Maine. 
It was inevitable for Carl Broggi to be- 
come the first commissioner of industry 
and commerce for Maine. 

What he was accomplishing—what he 
was doing for his State and the people 
of Maine—as commissioner of industry 
and commerce—is the difference in the 
normal sadness and shock we have when 
a leading citizen passes on. His was not 
only a record of past accomplishment for 
his State and people. His was a record 
of present accomplishment for his State 
and people. His was a future of great 
hope and confidence for his State and 
people. 

He was a tremendous success because 
he put his whole heart into his work and 
efforts. He gave so much of his heart 
to his work for the State and the people 
of Maine that he died in the midst of that 
work. 

Les, Carl Broggi gave his heart and 
his life for Maine and her people. What 
greater tribute can be given a fallen 
friend than to speak this truth? 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point, as a 
part of my remarks, editorials which re- 
flect the true feeling of Maine people for 
Carl Broggi. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Bangor (Maine) Daily News of 
March 10-11, 1956] 


A LASTING MEMORIAL 


The death of Carl J. Broggi is a stunning 
loss to his family and friends. It is also a 
stunning loss to the State of Maine. 

The former legislator assumed the com- 
missionership of the new Department of 
Development of Industry and Commerce only 
6 months ago, yet his work was already win- 
ning national attention at the time of his 
death, 

He recognized that a successful industrial 
development program must have its base at 
the community level; that is, towns must be 
prepared to sell themselves to visiting indus- 
trialists. He was nearing the end of a series 
of community-area meetings to put over this 
idea to civic leaders when he was stricken 
with heart attacks at Lewiston Thursday. 

Intense and dedicated to his job, Com- 
missioner Broggi had toiled day and night, 
crisscrossing the State, to press the Broggi 
plan. The stress proved too great. He gave 
his life for the State. 

The Broggi plan must be carried on, vig- 
orously and successfully. This would be the 
finest memorial the people of Maine could 
give to is devoted creator. 


[From the Portland (Maine) Evening Express 
of March 9, 1956] 


He Gave His Lire ron MAINE 


We happened to be chatting with Carl 
Broggi in the statehouse Wednesday eve- 
ning, less than 24 hours before his death. 
Completing a hard day running one of his 
schools for amateur industrial promoters, 
he was smiling as usual, enthusiastic, confi- 
dent. He was also modest, 

When told that in his 6 months of orga- 
nizing the new Department of Industry and 
Commerce for Maine he had every 
one, had made no noticeable mistakes, he 
quietly replied, “Well, we're trying, anyway.” 

That was Carl Broggi, the man who kept 
trying, anyway, even when he tackled an 
impossible job like resurrecting Sanford’s 
economy from the grave. When he took over 
the State job everyone expected him to be 
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adequate. After all, he had proved his abil- 
ity and there wasn’t much doubt that he 
could handle the bigger job satisfactorily. 
But few expected him to move as fast and 
as effectively as he did. 

He hired top staff men. He acquainted 
Maine with what he was doing. He was, 
when death called yesterday afternoon, in 
the middle of a school program that had at- 
tracted attention all over the Nation. 

In 6 months Carl Broggi had done more 
than anyone dreamed he could do in that 
time, and did it 10 times better than we had 
any reason to expect. That's only one of the 
reasons we miss Carl Broggi. We miss him 
because he was a fine man, because he was 
decent and humble. The life he gave to 
Maine was an unusual example of devoted 
citizenship. 


[From the Portland (Maine) Press Herald 
of March 10, 1956] 
MAINE Has Lost A HUMBLE, EFFECTIVE SERVANT 

Carl J. Broggi had not long been on the 
Maine government scene in a full-time ca- 
pacity but in 6 short months he had become 
a commanding figure whose stature grew 
with each passing week. 

He had set a new and vital state depart- 
ment on a sound and promising road and, 
what is more important, he had the people 
of Maine with him. No-one, least of all the 
development commissioner himself, ever seri- 
ously entertained the notion that he would 
fail to make his department live up to its 
promise. 

Carl Broggi was going someplace and he 
was going in a hurry, but a careful kind of 
hurry that made sure of foundations before 
building superstructures. And the construc- 
tion he had in mind was sure to make a 
better Maine. His death Thursday was un- 
timely in the largest sense of the word. 

Nothing a newspaper can say will do much 
to bear up a bereaved family nor can it, of 
course, do more than hint at the sense of 
loss that now abides with the whole State. 
But it can try, which is why we say Carl 
Broggi was one of a special breed of whom 


there are not enough, in Maine or anywhere: 


else. 


SECRETARY McKAY'S DEFENSE OF 
NATURAL RESOURCE POLICIES 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, it is 
gratifying to me that the Washington 
Post and Times Herald provided space 
in its Saturday issue for Secretary Doug- 
las McKay to reply at length to one of 
the many unsubstantiated charges di- 
rected against his administration of the 
Nation's public resources. 

I believe that once this election year 
has passed and people take the oppor- 
tunity to look at the whole record, that 
the conclusion will be reached by most 
fair and right-minded people that Doug- 
las McKay has built a record as one of 
our great Secretaries of the Interior, and 
that many far-reaching contributions 
have been made during his administra- 
tion to the preservation and supervision 
of our valuable natural resources. 

At the least, Iam sure that the Ameri- 
can people believe in fair play and that 
they should have an opportunity to hear 
both sides of such controversies. 

Secretary McKay was an outstanding 
governor of Oregon, he has been an out- 
standing Secretary of the Interior, and 
it is my confident prediction that he will 
make an outstanding contribution to 
any line of endeavor to which he applies 
himself after he leaves his present Cabi- 
net post. 
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Inasmuch as the Secretary has been 
so misrepresented on the subject of nat- 
ural resources in many areas of public 
opinion, I ask unanimous consent that 
the article published in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald of March 10, 
1956, be printed in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


POLICIES PRESERVE NATION’s NATURAL 
RESOURCES 
(By Secretary of Interior Douglas McKay) 

My attention has been called to a letter 
published February 25 in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald from Dr. Seymour E. 
Harris, professor of economics at Harvard 
University. 

In his letter, touching on a broad range of 
economic subjects against the background 
of the policies of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, Dr. Harris makes the unsupported 
statement that * * * “on one major issue 
they (the Republican leaders) break with 
the New Deal completely; instead of pre- 
serving natural resources for all the people 
they seem determined to give them away.” 

My awareness of your frequent and com- 
mendable admonitions to other members of 
your calling that freedom of the press im- 
poses & grave responsibility on the press not 
to mislead its readers prompts me to offer you 
this opportunity to set forth certain hard 
facts of record which refute the bald mis- 
statement by Dr. Harris, the only reference 
in his letter which applies directly to the 
Department of the Interior. 

As I have said, Dr. Harris fails to cite a 
single policy or action by the Eisenhower’ 
administration to support his allegation that 
the Republicans are not preserving natural 
resources for all the people. It is disap- 
pointing thus to discover the responsible 
chairman of the department of economics of 
Harvard University apparently willing to ac- 
cept uncritically and without careful ex- 
amination an irresponsible political slogan 
which has repeatedly been shown to be with- 
out substance. 

I suggest to Dr. Harris and a great many 
others that they are being misled by a “big. 
doubt” technique developed by the enemies 
of the Elsenhower administration to slan- 
der agencies and officials of that administra- 
tion for lack of valid issues in this 1956 
election year. I further suggest that a re- 
view of the actual record by any impartial 
authority would demonstrate the most sig- 
nificant advances in sound resource conser- 
vation and development by this administra- 
tion in many years. 

The giveaway slogan appears to have orig- 
inated during the debate in the 83d Congress 
on legislation establishing the rights of the 
States to resources on offshore lands within 
their historic boundaries, Lately, we have 
heard little from Democratic sources about 
this matter for some rather obvious reasons. 

First, of course, it was difficult for the Dem- 
ocratic leaders who promoted the submerged 
lands legislation over many years to join in a 
giveaway chorus on this issue and thus at- 
tack themselves. 

Even more persuasive has been the fact 
that under the legislation which was sup- 
ported by the Eisenhower administration the 
development of the outer Continental Shelf 
has proceeded in a manner which belies any 
suggestion of giveaway. Federal leasing to 
date of only a small fraction of the offshore 
lands on the shelf has already returned more 
than a quarter of a billion dollars to the 
Federal Treasury. 

As leasing continues and royalty payments 
accrue, it can be estimated conservatively 
that development of the submerged lands 
will yield several billion dollars in additional 
revenue which will help ease the tax burden 
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of allour citizens. Title to the lands remains 
vested in the people. 

The giveaway charge leveled at the admin- 
istration of our national parks has also now 
been thoroughly discredited, again for some 
very excellent reasons. The fact is that the 
National Park System today is larger, more 
adequately staffed, and more efficiently ad- 
ministered than it ever has been. 

Since January 1953 more than 400,000 acres 
have been added to the Park System, includ- 
ing an authorization to extend the bound- 
aries of the Everglades National Park in Flor- 
ida. The Park Service budget submitted to 
Congress this year more than doubles the 
amount appropriated 3 years ago. 

I have said on many occasions that I am 
an ardent supporter of our national parks as 
an irreplaceable national asset, to be enjoyed 
by all of our people. Accordingly I have con- 
sistently sought to protect the integrity of 
the National Park System. During the past 
3 years I have rejected a number of propo- 
sals which would have unjustifiably intruded 
on the natural beauty of park areas. 

These proposals have ranged from requests 
to build tramways in five national parks to 
efforts to modify the boundaries of Olympic 
National Park and to open Joshua Tree Na- 
tional Monument to mineral prospecting and 
mining. 

However, in the strange logic of those who 
are attempting to plaster the giveaway label 
on the administration, I find that the firm 
rejection of these proposals is never recog- 
nized, but the fact that the proposals have 
been made to the Department becomes in it- 
self the basis for giveaway contentions. 

When I became Secretary I quickly con- 
cluded that protection of the parks was only 
part of the action that was necessary. I de- 
termined that the 15-year trend of neglect of 
the parks that was touched off by World 
War II and prolonged by the Korean conflict 
must be reversed. 

Mission 66, a comprehensive 10-year plan 
for protection, improvement, and develop- 
ment of the Park System, faces this problem 
squarely. Designed to equip the parks to 
accommodate adequately the 80 million park 
visitors expected by 1966, mission 66 will 
bring the Park System up to the standards 
which the American people want and have 
a right to expect. The very gratifying sup- 
port which this program is receiving in Con- 
gress and throughout the country now makes 
it certain that we are beginning a new era 
of progress in park development. 

Another part of our great natural heritage 
that I have vigorously protected is our na- 
tional wildlife refuges. The facts show 
that 9 new wildlife refuges have been estab- 
lished in the past 3 years, that tens of thou- 
sands of additional acres have been acquired 
for wildlife preservation, and that refuges 
are now receiving the largest allocation for 
acquisition, development, and maintenance 
in history. The giveaway charge is still made, 
nevertheless, not on the basis of what the 
Department has done, but of what it might 
do in disposing of refuge lands. 

The political attacks which have been 
made recently in connection with the han- 
dling of our wildlife refuges have been high- 
lighted by an amazing bit of mental legerde- 
main, New regulations which the Depart- 
ment issued last December governing oil 
leasing on wildlife refuges actually provide 
the greatest protection to wildlife values 
since such leasing was authorized by Con- 
gress in 1920 and again in 1946. Yet the 
giveaway school is now attempting to pro- 
mote the idea that these new regulations, 
developed with the assistance of career spe- 
olalists of the Fish and Wildlife Service to 
provide maximum protection of the refuges, 
somehow spell the doom of the refuges. 

Nothing, of course, could be further from 
the truth. The giveaway sloganeers are 
striving desperately to create the impres- 
sion that the regulations issued last De- 
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cember opened the refuges for the first time 
to oil leasing. The fact is that not only 
were the refuges first opened to such activity 
by a previous administration but it issued 
leases without, in my opinion, proper safe- 
guards. 

My first consideration was to correct the 
loose regulations in existence when I took 
office, thereby assuring adequate safeguards 
for wildlife values. In the summer of 1953, 
I suspended the regulations which had been 
issued in 1947 and asked the specialists of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service to develop reg- 
ulations to which they could give full sup- 
port. 

Thus the new regulations issued last De- 
cember were the result of a careful study by 
men who have the welfare of our wildlife 
sanctuaries close to their hearts. One of 
the noteworthy improvements in the new 
regulations is that they provide, as the pre- 
vious regulations did not, for approval by the 
Service and its career technicians over where, 
how, and by whom drilling will be permitted 
on the refuges. Another significant revi- 
sion makes absolutely inviolate, for the 
first time in history, those areas which pro- 
vide habitat for rare and endangered species 
of wildlife. 

No man, in or out of Government, is bet- 
ter qualified to assay the degree of protec- 
tion our wildlife refuges will receive under 
the new regulations than is J. Clark Salyer, 
Chief of the Branch of Refugees of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service. He is a career civil 
servant who came to Washington 22 years 
ago with the late “Ding” Darling to help 
build the great wildlife refuge system we 
have today. When he appeared before the 
House Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, he was asked: 

Do you feel that, under your regulations 
and working and operating plans, the wild- 
life will be protected adequately where an 
oil lease is entered into?” 

“I do,” Mr. Salyer replied, “or I would be 
up here screaming bloody murder right now.” 

In the final analysis the proof of whether 
the refuges are better protected will not be 
found either in my contention as to excel- 
lence of the new regulations, or in the dis- 
claimers of the political opponents of the 
administration. Rather the proof will lie 
in the record of oil-leasing activity under 
the new procedures. And in this area I am 
content to rely upon the integrity of dedi- 
cated conservationists such as Mr. Salyer 
and his associates in the career service. 

The early months of the administration 
were marked by a series of bitter attacks on 
the partnership power program as a “give- 
away.” It is interesting now to compare 
the weight of the facts of record with the 
sound and fury which were generated in the 
early stages by the political sloganeers. 

The record shows that the partnership 
program is moving steadily to put kilowatts 
on the line through the cooperative efforts 
of the Federal Government and local groups. 
The very vital and comprehensive all-Federal 
upper Colorado project has been approved by 
both Houses of Congress and now awaits 
only final action on a conference report be- 
fore going to the White House for the Presi- 
dent’s signature. 

The development of the power resources of 
the Snake River in the Hells Canyon reach 
is going forward under private auspices. 
Projects such as Priest Rapids and John Day 
are making progress as partnership under- 
takings. At the same time, power rates of 
existing Federal projects have been held 
down wherever possible. 

In the Pacific Northwest, for example, the 
rates of the Bonneville Power Administration 
have been kept at the same level for the past 
3 years despite indications by the previous 
administration that the rates might have to 
be raised as much as 20 percent in 1954. 

I suspect that this recital is already overly 
long, but since Dr. Harris did not mention 


any specifics in his allegation regarding nat- 
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ural resources conservation it has been nec- 
essary to cover at least the major publicized 
issues which may have led him to his sweep- 
ing and unfounded generalization. 

Before concluding, however, I should like 
to mention the Al Sarena case, although 
charges surrounding this matter have also 
been exploded. The testimony of Under 
Secretary Clarence Davis made it indis- 
putedly clear, I think, that the Department’s 
action in the Al Sarena case was in full ac- 
cord with the law, and that the objections 
which have been made against the Al Sarena 
decision could be valid only as they were 
directed against the law, rather than at the 
Department. 

The fact that the Al Sarena case came into 
proper perspective only after the congres- 
sional committee permitted the responsible 
official involved to set forth all of the details 
should furnish a useful moral. It is impor- 
tant under our system of government that 
the people be given the facts necessary to 
reach sound decisions on public issues. 

Before Mr. Davis testified, the only facts 
being publicized about the case were the 
sensational distortions and half-truths 
which comprised the bulk of the early testi- 
mony, plus the now admittedly false accusa- 
tions of a syndicated propagandist for the 
New Deal Democrat Party. 

Certainly, the honest reporting by the re- 
sponsible press of Mr. Davis’ testimony, 
which set at rest the misrepresentations that 
had been made in the Al Sarena case, could 
be emulated in the handling of the many 
other issues which we may expect to arise in 
the hectic emotionalism of this election year. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there fur- 
ther morning business? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I suggest 
the absence of a quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

1 55 Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


THE DECISION OF THE SUPREME 
COURT IN THE SCHOOL CASES— 
DECLARATION OF CONSTITU- 
TIONAL PRINCIPLES 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the in- 
creasing gravity of the situation follow- 
ing the decision of the Supreme Court in 
the so-called segregation cases, and the 
peculiar stress in sections of the coun- 
try where this decision has created many 
difficulties, unknown and unappreciated, 
perhaps, by many people residing in 
other parts of the country, have led some 
Senators and some Members of the 
House of Representatives to prepare a 
statement of the position which they 
have felt and now feel to be imperative. 

I now wish to present to the Senate a 
statement on behalf of 19 Senators, rep- 
resenting 11 States, and 77 House Mem- 
bers, representing a considerable number 
of States likewise. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Georgia desire to have 
unanimous consent to proceed for more 
than a maximum of 2 minutes? 

Mr. GEORGE. Perhaps I shall have 
to ask for a slight extension. For the 
present I shall proceed for 2 minutes 
only. I merely wish to add that I shall 
not speak to this declaration at this time. 
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However, at an early and more conven- 
jent time, when proposed legislation now 
before the Senate is out of the way, and 
perhaps some other important legislative 
matters which may be immediately con- 
sidered shall have been disposed of, I 
shall address myself to the declaration. 

This declaration has not been hastily 
taken. It has been carefully considered 
by many Members of the Senate for some 
4 or 5 weeks. I now present the state- 
ment to the Senate. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, may 
we have order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate 
will be in order. 

Mr. GEORGE. I present the declara- 
tion: 

DECLARATION OF CONSTITUTIONAL PRINCIPLES 

The unwarranted decision of the Supreme 
Court in the public school cases is now bear- 
ing the fruit always produced when men 
substitute naked power for established law. 

The Founding Fathers gave us a Con- 
stitution of checks and balances because 
they realized the inescapable lesson of his- 
tory that no man or group of men can be 
safely entrusted with unlimited power. 
They framed this Constitution with its pro- 
visions for change by amendment in order 
to secure the fundamentals of govern- 
ment against the dangers of temporary popu- 
Jar passion or the personal predilections of 
public officeholders. 

We regard the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the school cases as a clear abuse of 
judicial power. It climaxes a trend in the 
Federal Judiciary undertaking to legislate, 
in derogation of the authority of Congress, 
and to encroach upon the reserved rights of 
the States and the people. 

The original Constitution does not men- 
tion education. Neither does the 14th 
amendment nor any other amendment. The 
debates preceding the submission of the 14th 
amendment clearly show that there was no 
intent that it should affect the system of 
education maintained by the States. 

The very Congress which proposed the 
amendment subsequently provided for segre- 
gated schools in the District of Columbia. 

When the amendment was adopted in 1868, 
there were 37 States of the Union. Every one 
of the 26 States that had any substantial 
racial differences among its people 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia 
may have an additional 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object—and I do not 
intend to object, of course—I merely 
wish to ask that on the conclusion of 
the remarks of the disinguished Senator 
from Georgia the Senator from New 
York may be recognized for not more 
than 3 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have assured the Senator from 
New York twice, and I assure him the 
third time, that he will be recognized 
before the morning hour is over, insofar 
as I can assure him, and that he will be 
allowed to speak for as Iong as he may 
choose. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I thank the Senator 
from Texas. ; : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
has received an additional request for 
recognition after the Senator from Geor- 
gia has concluded his remarks. Accord- 
ingly, the Chair will recognize the Sena- 
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tor from South Carolina [Mr. THUR- 
MOND]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I would not 
attempt to determine the priority, be- 
cause that is a matter for the Chair to 
determine in his best judgment; but we 
are still in the morning hour. However, 
as I said to the Senator from New York, 
I am sure no Senator will object to any 
additional statements being made even 
if they should extend beyond 2 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
will recognize the Senator from New 
York on this question before the expira- 
tion of the morning hour. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, if there 
is to be much speaking after my state- 
ment, I myself may have to ask for an 
extension of time. 

But, Mr. President, completing the 
statement which I asked the privilege of 
placing in the Recorp this morning, and 
repeating a portion of the sentence I was 
reading when interrupted: 


Every one of the 26 States that had any 
substantial racial differences among its peo- 
ple, either approved the operation of segre- 
gated schools already in existence or subse- 
quently established such schools by action of 
the same law-making body which considered 
the 14th amendment. 

As admitted by the Supreme Court in the 
public school case (Brown v. Board of Edu- 
cation), the doctrine of separate but equal 
schools “apparently originated in Roberts v. 
City of Boston (1849), upholding school seg- 
regation against attack as being violative of a 
State constitutional guarantee of equality.” 
This constitutional doctrine began in the 
North, not in the South, and it was fol- 
lowed not only in Massachusetts, but in Con- 
necticut, New York, Illinois, Indiana, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania and other northern States until they, 
exercising their rights as States through the 
constitutional processes of local self-gov- 
ernment, changed their school systems. 

In the case of Plessy v. Ferguson in 1896 
the Supreme Court expressly declared that 
under the 14th amendment no person was 
denied any of his rights if the States pro- 
vided separate but equal public facilities. 
This decision has been followed in many other 
cases. It is notable that the Supreme Court, 
speaking through Chief Justice Taft, a for- 
mer President of the United States, unan- 
imously declared in 1927 in Lum v. Rice that 
the “separate but equal” principle is “within 
the discretion of the State in regulating its 
public schools and does not conflict with the 
14th amendment.” 

This interpretation, restated time and 
again, became a part of the life of the people 
of many of the States and confirmed their 
habits, customs, traditions, and way of life. 
It is founded on elemental humanity and 
commonsense, for parents should not be 
deprived by Government of the right to 
direct the lives and education of their own 
children. 

Though there has been no constitutional 
amendment or act of Congress changing this 
established legal principle almost a century 
old, the Supreme Court of the United States, 
with no legal basis for such action, under- 
took to exercise their naked judicial power 
and substituted their personal political and 
social ideas for the established law of the 
land. 

This unwarranted exercise of power by the 
Court, contrary to the Constitution, is creat- 
ing chaos and confusion in the States prin- 
cipally affected. It is destroying the amica- 
ble relations between the white and Negro 
races that have been created through 90 
years of patient effort by the good people of 
both races. It has planted hatred and sus- 
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picion where there has been heretofore 
friendship and understanding. 

Without regard to the consent of the gov- 
erned, outside agitators are threatening im- 
mediate and revolutionary changes in our 
public-school systems. If done, this is cer- 
tain to destroy the system of public educa- 
tion in some of the States. 

With the gravest concern for the explosive 
and dangerous condition created by this de- 
cision and inflamed by outside meddlers: 

We reaffirm our reliance on the Constitu- 
tion as the fundamental law of the land. 

We decry the Supreme Court's encroach- 
ments on rights reserved to the States and to 
the people, contrary to established law, and 
to the Constitution. 

We commend the motives of those States 
which have declared the intention to resist 
forced integration by any lawful means. 

We appeal to the States and people who 
are not directly affected by these decisions to 
consider the constitutional principles in- 
volved against the time when they too, on 
issues vital to them, may be the victims of. 
judicial encroachment, 

Even though we constitute a minority in 
the present Congress, we have full faith that 
a majority of the American people believe in 
the dual system of government which has 
enabled us to achieve our greatness and will 
in time demand that the reserved rights of 
the States and of the people be made secure 
against judicial usurpation. 

We pledge ourselves to use all lawful means 
to bring about a reversal of this decision 
which is contrary to the Constitution and to 
prevent the use of force in its implementa- 
tion. 

In this trying period, as we all seek to right 
this wrong, we appeal to our people not to be 
provoked by the agitators and troublemakers 
invading our States and to scrupulously re- 
frain from disorder and lawless acts. 

Signed by: 

MEMBERS OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE 


WALTER F. GEORGE, RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
JOHN STENNIS, Sam J. ERVIN, Jr., STROM 
‘THURMOND, Harry F. BYRD, A. WILLIS ROBERT- 
son, JoHN L. MCCLELLAN, ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
RUSSELL B. Lone, Lister HILL, JAMES O. EAST- 
LAND, W. Kerr SCOTT, JOHN SPARKMAN, OLIN 
D. JOHNSTON, PRICE DANIEL, J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
GEORGE A. SMATHERS, Spessarp L. HOLLAND. 


MEMBERS OF THE UNITED STATES HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 

Alabama: Frank W. BOYKIN, GEORGE M. 
Grant, GEORGE W. ANDREWS, KENNETH A, 
ROBERTS, ALBERT RAINS, ARMISTEAD I. SELDEN, 
Jr., CARL ELLIOTT, ROBERT E. JONES, GEORGE 
HUDDLESTON, Jr. 

Arkansas: E. C. GATHINGS, WILBUR D. MILLS, 
JAMES W. TRIMBLE, OREN HARRIS, BROOKS 
Hays, W. F. NORRELL. 

Florida: CHARLES E. BENNETT, ROBERT L. F. 
Sixes, A. S. HERLONG, Jr., PAUL G. ROGERS, 
James A. HALEY, D. R. MATTHEWS. 

Georgia: PRINCE H. PRESTON, JOHN L. 
PILCHER, E. L. FORRESTER, JOHN JAMES FLYNT, 
Jr., James C. Davis, CARL VINSON, HENDERSON 
LANHAM, Iris F, BLITCH, PHIL M. LANDRUM, 
PAUL BROWN. 

Louisiana: F. EDWARD HÉBERT, HALE BOGGS, 
EDWIN E. WILLIS, OVERTON BROOKS, OTTO E. 
PASSMAN, JAMES H. MORRISON, T. ASHTON 
THOMPSON, GEORGE S. LONG. 

Mississippi; THOMAS G. ABERNETHY, JAMIE 


North Carolina: HERBERT C. BONNER, L. H. 
FOUNTAIN, GRAHAM A. BARDEN, CARL T. DUR- 
HAM, F. ERTEL CARLYLE, HUGH Q. ALEXANDER, 
Wooprow W. JONES, GEORGE A. SHUFORD. 

South Carolina: L. MENDEL RIVERS, JOHN 
J. RILEY, W. J. BRYAN DORN, ROBERT T. ASH- 
MORE, JAMES P. RICHARDS, JOHN L, MCMILLAN. 

Tennessee: JAMES B. FRAZIER, Jr., TOM MUR- 
RAY, JERE COOPER, CLIFFORD DAVIS. 
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Texas: WRIGHT PATMAN, JOHN. Dowpy, 
WALTER ROGERS, O. C. FISHER. 

Virginia; EDWARD J. ROBESON, Jr., PORTER 
Harpy, Jr., J. VAUGHAN GARY, WATKINS M. 
ABBITT, WILLIAM M. TUCK, RICHARD H. Porr. 
Burr P. HARRISON, Howarp W. SMITH, W. PAT 
JENNINGS, JOEL T. BROYHILL. 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to speak for ap- 
proximately 10 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Senator from South Caro- 
lina may proceed. 

Mr. THURMOND. But, Mr. President, 
I yield, first, to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr, LEHMAN]. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I, of course, recognize 
and respect the right of any Member of 
Congress, as any other citizen of our 
country, to hold and express such views 
as he may approve. However, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia has 
read a proclamation on the floor of the 
Senate, I wish no one to think that 
failure to make immediate reply to the 
proclamation issued by certain Senators 
and Representatives, assailing the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court outlawing 
segregation in public schools, indicates 
acceptance of the views expressed there- 
in. I therefore want it known that Iam 
wholly in disagreement with the posi- 
tion against the Supreme Court deci- 
sion taken in the proclamation by those 
Members of the Congress who are signa- 
tories to it. I expect to have more to say 
on this subject at an early date. 

I thank the distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
am constrained to make a few remarks 
at this time because I believe a historic 
event has taken place today in the Sen- 
ate. 

The action of this group of Senators in 
signing and issuing a Declaration of Con- 
stitutional Principles with regard to the 
Supreme Court decision of May 17, 1954, 
is most significant. The signers of this 
declaration represent a large area of this 
Nation and a great segment of its popula- 
tion. Solemnly and simply we have 
stated our position on a grave matter so 
as to make clear there are facts that op- 
posing propagandists have neglected in 
their zeal to persuade the world there is 
but one side to this matter. 

In suggesting that a meeting of like- 
minded Senators be held, it was my 
thought that we should formulate a 
statement of unity to present our views 
and the views of our constituents on this 
subject. My hope also was that the 
statement issued should be of such na- 
ture as to gain the support of all people 
who love the Constitution; that they 
would see in this instance the danger 
of other future encroachments by the 
Federal Government into fields reserved 
to the States and the people. 

My people in South Carolina sought 
to avoid any disruption of the harmony 
which has existed for generations be- 
tween the white and the Negro races. 
The effort by outside agitators to end 
segregation in the public schools has 
made it difficult to sustain the long-time 
harmony. 

These agitators employed professional 
racist lawyers with funds contributed by 
persons who were permitted to deduct 
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the contributions from their taxes. The 
organization established to receive the 
funds also enjoys the status of freedom 
from taxation. 

Except for these troublemakers, I be- 
lieve our people of both races in South 
Carolina would have continued to pro- 
gress harmoniously together. Educa- 
tional progress in South Carolina has 
been marked by $200 million worth of 
fine school buildings in the past 4 years, 
providing true equality, not only for 
white and Negro pupils, but also for 
urban and rural communities. 

In the South Carolina school district 
where one of the segregation cases was 
instigated, the Negro schools are better 
than the schools for white children. Yet 
the Negroes continue to seek admission 
to schools for the white race. 

This is sufficient proof that, while 
South Carolinians of both races are in- 
terested in the education of their chil- 
dren, the agitators who traveled a thou- 
sand miles to foment trouble are inter- 
ested in something else. The “some- 
thing else” they are interested in is the 
mixing of the races. 

They may as well recognize that they 
cannot accomplish by judicial legislation 
what they could never succeed in doing 
by constitutional amendment. 

Historical evidence positively refutes 
the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
school-segregation cases. 

The 39th Congress, which in 1866 
framed the 14th amendment to the Con- 
stitution—the amendment which con- 
tains the equal protection clause—also 
provided for the operation of segregated 
schools in the District of Columbia. This 
is positive evidence that the Congress did 
not intend to prohibit segregation by the 
14th amendment. 

The Supreme Court admitted in its 
opinion in the school cases that edu- 
eation is perhaps the most important 
function of State and local govern- 
ments.” But the Court failed to observe 
the constitional guaranties, including the 
10th amendment, which reserve control 
ot such matters to the States. 

If the Supreme Court could disregard 
the provisions of the Constitution which 
were specifically designed to safeguard 
the rights of the States, we might as well 
not have a written Constitution. Not 
only did the Court disregard the Consti- 
tution and the historical evidence sup- 
porting that revered document; it also 
disregarded previous decisions of the 
Court itself. 

Between the decision in Plessy against 
Ferguson in 1896 and the reversal of that 
opinion on May 17, 1954, 157 cases were 
decided on the basis of the separate-but- 
equal doctrine. The United States Su- 
preme Court rendered 11 opinions on 
that basis; the United States court of ap- 
peals 13; United states district courts 27; 
and State supreme courts, including the 
District of Columbia, 106. 

Such disregard for established doctrine 
could be justified only if additional evi- 
dence were presented which was not 
available when the earlier decisions were 
rendered. 

No additional evidence was presented 
to the Court to show the earlier decisions 
to be wrong. ‘Therefore, the decision 
handed down on May 17, 1954, was con- 
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trary to the Constitution and to legal 
precedent. 

If the Court can say that certain chil- 
dren shall go to certain schools, the Court 
might also soon attempt to direct the 
courses to be taught in those schools. It 
might undertake to establish qualifica- 
tions for teachers, 

I reject. the philosophy of the sociolo- 
gists that the Supreme Court has any 
authority over local public schools, sup- 
ported in part by State funds, 

The Court’s segregation decision has 
set a dangerous precedent. If, in the 
school cases, the Court can by decree 
create a new constitutional provision, not 
in the written document, it might also 
disregard the Constitution in other mat- 
ters. Other constitutional guaranties 
could be destroyed by new decrees. 

I respect the Court as an institution 
and as an instrument of Government 
created by the Constitution. I do not 
and cannot have regard for the nine 
Justices who rendered a decision so 
clearly contrary to the Constitution. 

The propagandists have tried to con- 
vince the world that the States and the 
people should bow meekly to the decree 
of the Supreme Court. I say it would 
be the submission of cowardice if we 
failed to use every lawful means to pro- 
tect the rights of the people. 

For more than a half a century the 
propagandists and the agitators applied 
every pressure of which they were 
capable to bring about a reversal of the 
separate-but-equal doctrine. They were 
successful, but they now contend that 
the very methods they used are unfair. 
They want the South to accept the dic- 
tation of the Court without seeking re- 
course. We shall not do so. 

I hope all the people of this Nation 
who believe in the Constitution—North, 
South, East, and West—will support 
every lawful effort to have the decision 
reversed. The Court followed textbooks 
instead of the Constitution in arriving 
at the decision. 

We are free, morally and legally, to 
fight the decision. We must oppose to 
the end every attempt to encroach on 
the rights of the people. 

Legislation by judicial decree, if per- 
mitted to go unchallenged, could destroy 
the rights of the Congress, the rights of 
the States, and the rights of the people 
themselves. 

When the Court handed down its de- 
cision in the school-segregation cases, it 
attempted to wipe out constitutional or 
statutory provisions in 17 States and the 
District of Columbia. Thus, the Court 
attempted to legislate in a field which 
even the Congress had no right to invade. 
A majority of the States affected would 
never enact such legislation through 
their legislatures. A vast majority of the 
people in these States would staunchly 
oppose such legislation. 

The people and the States must find 
ways and means of preserving segrega- 
tion in the schools. Each attempt to 
break down segregation must be fought 
with every legal weapon at our disposal. 

At the same time, equal school facili- 
ties for the races must be maintained. 
The States are not seeking to avoid re- 
sponsibility. They want to meet all due 
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responsibility, but not under Court de- 
crees which are not based on law. 

I hope a greater understanding of the 
problem which has been thrust upon 
the South and the Nation will be sought 
by our colleagues who do not face the 
segregation problem at home. Other 
problems of other areas require con- 
sideration and understanding. I shall 
try to give full consideration to them. 

All of us have heard a great deal of 
talk about the persecution of minority 
groups. The white people of the South 
are the greatest minority in this Nation. 
They deserve consideration and under- 
standing instead of the persecution of 
twisted propaganda. 

The people of the South love this coun- 
try. In all the wars in which this Na- 
tion has engaged, no truer American 
patriots have been found than the people 
from the South. 

I, for one, shall seek to present the 
views of my people on the floor of the 
Senate. I shall fight for them in what- 
ever lawful way Ican. My hope is that 
consideration of our views will lead to 
understanding and that understanding 
will lead to a rejection of practices con- 
trary to the Constitution. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? Without objection, the Senator 
may proceed for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. The hour is indeed his- 
toric. It has some of the characteris- 
tics of previous historic hours in the 
Senate, when there was before this body 
the great constitutional question as to 
whether or not there was to be equality 
of justice for all Americans, irrespective 
of race, color, or creed, 

If we will check into American his- 
tory at the time of Marbury against 
Madison, we will find a great similarity 
between the arguments then made and 
the arguments made on the floor of the 
Senate today. But in Marbury against 
Madison, decided in 1803, there was es- 
tablished the authority and the juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court to deter- 
mine for all Americans, irrespective of 
color, race, and creed, equality of rights 
under the Constitution. The supremacy 
of the Supreme Court in passing on con- 
stitutional questions was determined by 
that decision. 

A unanimous Supreme Court has 
handed down a decision that makes it 
perfectly clear that under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States there cannot 
be discrimination between white men 
and black men, so far as the Constitu- 
tion is concerned, 

I say again today that the doctrine of 
interposition means nothing but nulli- 
fication, and it means really a determi- 
nation on the part of certain forces in 
this country to put themselves above the 
Supreme Court and above the Consti- 
tution. If the gentlemen from the 
South really want to take such action, 
let them propose a constitutional amend- 
ment that will deny to the colored people 
of the country equality of rights under 
the Constitution, and see how far they 
will get with the American people. 

Mr. President, I recognize the prob- 
lems of the South. Unfortunately, I re- 
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spectfully say, I think too many of our 
southern colleagues want to take the 
position that because some of us may 
live in the North, we have no apprecia- 
tion of the problems of the South. That 
is contrary to the fact. But we have 
reached a point in our history when the 
great South once again will have to de- 
termine whether we are to be governed 
by law or whether we are to be governed 
or subverted by the interposition doc- 
trine, which is the doctrine of nullifi- 
cation. 

Mr, President, on the basis of the argu- 
ments of the proponents of the declara- 
tion of principles just submitted by a 
group of southern Senators you would 
think today Calhoun was walking and 
speaking on the floor of the Senate. 

I think that, as patriots all, those of 
us representing areas outside the South, 
need to sit down with our brethren rep- 
senting the South, and see what we can 
do to solve, by reasoned discussion, the 
great problem which the Supreme Court 
decision has created. But I first want to 
say I think it is a correct decision, a 
sound decision, and a decision that was 
long overdue. 

I say, respectfully, the South has had 
all the time since the War Between the 
States to make this adjustment. That 
is why I am not greatly moved by these 
last-hour pleas of the South, “We need 
more time, more time, more time.” How 
much more time is needed in order that 
equality of justice may be applied to the 
blacks as well as to the whites in 
America? 

Mr. President, I regret that this dec- 
laration has been filed, because I re- 
spectfully say such a declaration will not 
bring about the unanimity of action we 
will need in order to help solve the school 
problem in the South. 

I close by saying a unanimous Su- 
preme Court, which includes in its mem- 
bership men with the tradition of the 
South in their veins, has at long last 
declared that all Americans are equal, 
and that the flame of justice in America 
must burn as brightly in the homes of 
the blacks as in the homes of the whites. 

A historic debate must take place on 
the floor of the Senate in the not too 
distant future, because in the weeks im- 
mediately ahead the Congress will have 
to determine whether or not we and the 
people of the United States shall follow 
the Supreme Court decision, and recog- 
nize, as was laid down in Marbury 
against Madison, the supremacy of the 
Court in protecting the American people 
in their constitutional rights. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, this 
is a truly sad, bewildering, and difficult 
day in the Senate of the United States. 
This great body is sworn to uphold the 
Constitution of the United States. To 
be sure, on every piece of legislation we 
make our own individual judgments, as 
to whether or not we believe it is within 
the spirit and the letter of our great 
document, the Constitution. 

I do feel, Mr. President, once the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has 
spoken, not merely upon statutory law, 
but upon constitutional law, that the 
presumption is, and should be, that the 
order of the Court and the rule of the 
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Court is the law of the land—to be 
obeyed and upheld. 

While I do not profess to be an expert 
in constitutional law, I am familiar with 
the development of the doctrine of the 
power and the right of the Supreme 
Court of the United States to encompass 
within its jurisdiction the responsibility 
for ruling upon the constitutionality of 
State statutes which may or may not be 
in conflict with the Constitution, the 
power and the responsibility and the 
right to rule upon Federal statutes which 
may or may not be in conflict with the 
Constitution, and finally the power of 
the Supreme Court to interpret and to 
aie the language of the Constitution 

elf. 

Mr. President, the 14th amendment is 
a part of the Constitution of the United 
States. The fact that the 14th amend- 
ment has not been applied in some 
specific instances throughout the past 
decades does not in any way weaken or 
vitiate this power of law. That amend- 
ment is quite explicit in section 1. It 
reads: 

All persons born or naturalized in the 
United States, and subject to the jurisdic- 
tion thereof, are citizens of the United States 
and of the State wherein they reside. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The 2 min- 
utes of the Senator have expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may speak 
for 5 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator request 5 additional minutes? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator may proceed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I continue to read 
from section 1 of the 14th amendment: 

No State shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or immu- 
nities of citizens of the United States; nor 
shall any State deprive any person of life, 
liberty, or property, without due process of 
law; nor deny to any person within its juris- 
diction the equal protection of the laws. 


Mr. President, this amendment is all 
important in our constitutional struc- 
ture. For years it has been interpreted 
and primarily applied to the economic 
interests of our country, under the doc- 
trine of what we call reasonableness, 
“due process of law” being interpreted as 
a reasonable rule of law. It was applied 
that way to economic matters and to 
large corporate interests. 

The Supreme Court, in the case involy- 
ing school segregation, applied the prin- 
ciple to citizens of the United States, to 
human beings rather than corporate be- 
ings, to people rather than property. 

So, Mr. President, I must say with all 
due respect—and I certainly respect the 
knowledge and experience of my col- 
leagues—that the Supreme Court did not 
write the law; it merely applied existing 
constitutional law. It applied the prin- 
ciple of human equality—equal treat- 
ment under the law—Mr. President, 
which, since July 4, 1776, has been de- 
clared as the fundamental tenet of our 
Republic. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, in its rul- 
ing the Supreme Court took jurisdiction 
over one of the most complex, difficult, 
and trying questions of our time, namely, 
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segregation in our public schools. I re- 
emphasize to my colleagues that the issue 
of segregation and desegregation is with- 
in the jurisdiction and the responsibil- 
ity of the Supreme Court of the United 
States and the judicial process. I am 
pleased that it has been handled by the 
courts. I am displeased that it has be- 
come the subject of passion, emotion, 
bitterness, and antagonism. 

Frankly, Mr. President, the principle 
of federalism leaves no room for nulli- 
fication; and, as the Senator from Ore- 
gon has said, it leaves no room for inter- 
position. Interposition fully developed 
becomes nullification, as the courts of 
our country have stated again and again, 
and as the great, historic leaders of the 
Nation have stated. Nullification is a 
violation of the Constitution. It cannot 
be condoned. 

Mr. President, there are many of us in 
the Senate who have been deeply dis- 
turbed for a long time over the difficult, 
heart-rending issues of discrimination 
and inequality so evident in the fields of 
economic, educational, and social rights 
for many of our people. I had hoped the 
Members of the Congress might restrain 
themselves on this isue of segregation. 
I had hoped that we would leave this to 
the courts and to the people of the coun- 
try. The judiciary as a separate and 
equal branch of our Government has the 
segregation issue under its jurisdiction. 
If there is one plea that I make here 
today, it is that we continue to reason 
with one another, rather than be the 
victims of passion or emotion. 

I was pleased that in the document 
I heard read this morning there was 
emphasis upon law and order, upon law- 
ful means; and of course I was pleased 
that there was an appeal to the people 
not to be provoked to irrational action. 
Mr. President, it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that there be law and order. It 
is of the utmost importance to the safety 
of our Republic that there not be vio- 
lence; and it is of the utmost importance 
that we, the elected representatives of 
the people, set a pattern of conduct that 
will yield the results of law and order, 
that will bring people together, rather 
than separate them. 

Not only did the Supreme Court rule 
that segregation is unconstitutional, Mr. 
President; it also handed down an im- 
plementation order. That implementa- 
tion order is based upon understanding 
of the various problems in the areas of 
our country. It is based upon proceed- 
ing as quickly as possible, however, with 
due consideration to the difficulties of 
the problems which are to be settled. 
It isa reasonable doctrine. It is an order 
based upon reason, knowledge, and un- 
derstanding. Mr. President, if ever there 
was a time when every citizen of the 
United States needed to be guided by 
compassion, kindness, understanding, 
tolerance—yes—with love, it is now. 
Nothing could be worse for our Repub- 
lic than to have a conflict between the 
races. Nothing could be worse than for 
North and South to become divided. 

Let me say to our friends in the South, 
we in the North have problems that are 
difficult ones, too; and some of those 
problems relate, indeed, to discrimina- 
tion. It is our duty—as has been said 


by others—to set those problems aright, 
to cure them, to correct them. 

Mr. President, I am not here to ad- 
monish my colleagues. I am here to 
offer them the hand of friendship and of 
helpfulness. I only hope that the civic 
and political leaders throughout America 
will rally together to try to bring order, 
unity, and proper perspective to the so- 
lution of this grievous and difficult situa- 
tion. Let us seek to comply with the law. 
Our duty is to lead toward fulfillment of 
the Court order. 

Frankly, Mr. President, if ever there 
was a time when Senators and Members 
of the House of Representatives should 
be calling upon the people of their States 
to work together, to build together, to 
reason together, it is now. Once the 
Supreme Court has ruled, arguments 
over law will yield little or no results, 
except to arouse passions and encour- 
age delay and obstruction. 

The task is to plead for perservering 
patience to proceed to the fulfillment of 
human equality, to encourage compli- 
ance with the law. No man in his right 
mind wants violence or force. What we 
seek is orderly progress, systematic prog- 
ress, in the spirit of friendship and help- 
fulness. 

Mr. President, I know the thought has 
been expressed many times that some of 
us simply do not understand these prob- 
lems. Perhaps we do not understand 
them in all their dimensions. But none 
of us is unmindful of their difficulty. 

I have been pleased to see the great 
progress that was being made in the 
South toward equality amongst the peo- 
ples and the races. The Supreme Court 
decision should be a stimulant for fur- 
ther orderly progress. It requires that 
people of good will continue working to- 
gether day after day. Mr. President, if 
Governors, Senators, and Members of the 
House of Representatives will take a 
stand for the fulfillment of equal rights 
under the law, progress will become or- 
derly, steady, and certain. By holding 
back, we merely impede the fulfillment 
of what is inevitable, namely, the rule of 
law under the Constitution of the United 
States. The Constitution prescribes 
that there shall be no denial to citizens 
of the United States of equal privileges 
and rights under the law. This is the 
law. Our constitutional system is fixed, 
and can be changed only by alteration of 
the Constitution. 

Therefore, Mr. President, my plea to- 
day is not one of resistance, nor is it one 
that those of us from other areas of the 
country move in pellmell, to try to ag- 
gravate or agitate. Mr. President, I will 
have no part in that. My plea is that 
those of us who work together in this 
Chamber day after day set the example 
for how people can work together in 
other parts of the United States. In the 
House of Representatives, men and 
women of different races, religions, and 
backgrounds work together day after 
day. If that can be done there, it can 
be done in every State, county, and 
every school district in America. It 
requires, however, that all citizens be 
treated and regarded as equals. 

Mr. President, if we persist in the 
course of denying people in America 
equal rights, we shall bring down upon 
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our Nation the wrath of the world. 
In this world there are more people who 
are non-Caucasian and more people 
who are colored than those who are 
white. Frankly, we are talking about 
a matter which goes to the safety and 
security of our Republic. No amount 
of atom bombs or thermonuclear weap- 
ons can prevent the forward movement 
of the people. The people throughout 
the world want equal justice under the 
law; they want recognition and equal 
status. They want to be God’s people 
as just people. 

If America ever hopes to give world 
leadership, we must set the pattern here 
in America. We have to set it unmis- 
takably in a firm belief in humane qual- 
ity and equal justice under the law. 

This is the very heart and core of an 
effective foreign policy, Mr. President. 
No amount of appropriations, no amount 
of armaments, can be as important to- 
day as being right and being moral and 
being just. Citizenship in America must 
be first-class citizenship. There can be 
no second-class citizenship. 

I plead with my colleagues that if we 
persist in antagonism and bitterness, 
or if we persist in trying to hold back 
the rule of law, we shall only persist in 
leading future generations to terrible 
catastrophe and conflict, not only in 
America, but throughout the world. Mr. 
President, this issue is far beyond the 
confines of our Republic. 

Therefore, let us hope and pray that 
out of this body will come voices and 
out of the statehouses will come 
voices that will call upon the people as 
I have heard our majority leader do 
many times, in the words of Isaiah: 
“Come now, and let us reason together.” 

Mr. President, I add: Come, let us plan 
for forward progress together; come 
let us build together and live together. 
That is the only choice we have, Mr. 
President. 

We cannot live apart. 
as one. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
cannot help but think how we must look 
today to the world. We live in a world 
most of whose people are of a different 
color than white. What are they think- 
ing when Members of the highest Amer- 
ican parliamentary body announce 
themselves as against judicial decisions 
granting equality to colored people in 
America? How fares the Soviet Union 
in the propaganda war as a result of 
these developments? 

This is such a grave crisis, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I believe the highest political 
authority in the land, meaning the Presi- 
dent of the United States, must exercise 
some role in what is taking place. 

I think the President should call a 
White House conference of all the Gov- 
ernors, Senators, and Representatives of 
the States in which the Supreme Court 
ruling is being defied. He should con- 
front them firmly but considerately with 
the fact that the Nation now is. faced 
with a choice between anarchy and the 
rule of law. If the Constitution can be 
flouted in one realm, what of all other 
realms? 

In my opinion, the President of the 
United States must intrude into this sit- 
uation his great influence and authority. 


We must be 
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White House conferences have been 
called on matters of far less importance 
than the preservation of our country’s 
prestige abroad and its unity and soli- 
darity at home. 

I should like to add one further com- 
ment. I have seen it reported in the 
press—I do not know whether the report 
is accurate—that the senior Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Jonnson], the majority 
leader of the Senate, did not sign the 
document which has been read on the 
floor today. If that is true, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is one of the most courageous 
political acts of valor I have seen take 
place in my adult life. 

It does not require any great amount 
of political courage for a person from 
the North—for example, from Oregon, 
New York, or Minnesota—to take the 
stand which has been taken on this floor 
by Senators from those States. But if 
the majority leader of the United States 
Senate did not sign the document which 
was read to the Senate, I think he de- 
serves credit and commendation for a 
political act of the highest bravery and 
the highest courage. 


THE SCHOOL MILK AND BRUCEL- 
LOSIS PROGRAMS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
the unhappy task of reporting to the 
Senate, and to the people of America, 
that congressional inaction is about to 
cripple two important programs: the 
special school milk program, for the 
health of our Nation’s children; and the 
brucellosis eradication program, to com- 
plete the elimination of a dread disease 
from the dairy herds of the country. 

It will be recalled that both the Senate 
and House have passed this legislation, 
H. R. 8320, in different version, earlier 
this year. 

As yet, however—I am sad to report 
the conferees have not even met to iron 
out the differences between the Senate 
and House bills, so that these programs— 
vital to the school children and the farm- 
ers of America—can continue uninter- 
rupted, and at levels of peak effective- 
ness. 

The conference committee’s inaction 
to date is most regrettable, but it will, 
I trust, be remedied soon. 

The proposed legislation authorizes 
supplemental funds to carry out vital 
programs, which—by fulfilling real, cur- 
rent needs—have expanded so rapidly 
that they require more money than was 
originally appropriated. 

SPECIAL SCHOOL MILK PROGRAM 

The special school milk program, for 
example, increased almost 50 percent in 
the last 942 months of 1955, bringing 
milk to over 16 million school children in 
more than 62,000 schools throughout 
America. Additional funds are urgently 
needed to avoid a slowdown in the dis- 
tribution of milk to the schools. 

Our whole Nation, of course, is deriving 
benefits from this program. The health 
of our school youngsters is vastly im- 
proved by the additional milk in their 
diet. 

SCHOOL MILK PROGRAM DEPLETED SURPLUS 

STOCKPILES 

In addition, the school milk program 

is a good, commonsense way to utilize 
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our surplus milk—as well as other foods. 
As indicated by Senate votes on the farm 
bill last week, we have been attempting 
to resolve the problem of avoiding fur- 
ther surpluses and depleting our existing 
surplus stockpiles; for these are costly, 
and have adverse effects on farm prices. 

There is no good reason why this legis- 
lation—which serves a two-fold purpose 
of getting rid of surpluses and improving 
the health of our children—should not 
be immediately expedited to fulfill an 
urgent need. 

This legislation dovetails completely 
with the administration’s current farm 
parity bill, on which we will complete 
action this week. 

BRUCELLOSIS-ERADICATION PROGRAM VITAL TO 
FARMERS AND HEALTH OF NATION 

The brucellosis-eradication program, 
too, is vital to the farmer, and to the wel- 
fare of the country. The completion of 
this fine effort to eradicate a dread dis- 
ease from the dairying cattle of our Na- 
tion will not only eliminate a health 
hazard from all of us, but will free the 
farmers from a great economic loss re- 
sulting from the condemning of infected 
cattle in their herds, 


ACTION, PLEASE 


I cannot too greatly stress the need 
for action on these fine programs, I 
am informed that, unless funds are avail- 
able by March 31—only 19 days away 
the progress—resulting from years of 
work and expense—will be seriously im- 
paired. 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BY THE DI- 
RECTOR OF THE BUDGET BEFORE 
THE ST. DAVID SOCIETY OF THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the body 
of the Record an address by Mr. Row- 
land R. Hughes, Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, before the St. David’s So- 
ciety of the State of New York, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York City. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE CITIZEN AND His GOVERNMENT 
INTRODUCTION 


Ladies and gentlemen, it is a privilege and 
a pleasure to be with you tonight, and I am 
deeply appreciative of the action of the so- 
ciety in awarding the Hopkins medal to me. 
It is a most distinguished company of re- 
cipients whom I join, and I trust I may con- 
tinue to prove worthy of the honor you have 
bestowed on me. 

In a few weeks I shall be retiring as Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Budget after 3 years 
of service in Washington. In considering 
what I might say to you tonight I have 
thought back over those. years, as well as 
earlier years of service as consultant to con- 
gressional committees in Washington. In 
such retrospection, it has been strikingly ap- 
parent to me how much our way of life— 
indeed, our very lives—may depend upon the 
response which we, as citizens, and through 
us our Government, may make to two of the 
great challenges of our time, 

The role of Government 

The first of the two challenges is a domes- 
tic one: Determination of the appropriate 
role of the Federal Government in our so- 
ciety. Iam certain there is no disagreement 
with the fundamental American conviction 
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that man was created to be free, that he can 


be trusted with freedom, and that govern- 


ments have as a primary function the pro- 
tection of that freedom and the defense of 
those things which insure personal dignity 
to the least of us and which permit each of 
us to believe himself important in the eyes 
of God. However, there have long been dif- 
fering points of view as to the proper role of 
the Government in relation to this freedom. 
On the one hand we have the popular phi- 
losophy which calls for spirited Federal lead- 
ership in every area of our society. The 
contrary view holds that more limited gov- 
ernment is the essence of our constitutional 
system. 

Throughout our lifetimes, and those of 
our children and of our children’s children, I 
venture to say, Americans will find them- 
selves continually forced to choose between 
principal reliance on Government or prin- 
cipal reliance on individual initiative. The 
choices will arise in varied forms—perhaps 
with respect to tax rates or public works, 
perhaps with respect to Federal participation 
in education, labor relations, or medical af- 
fairs. In nearly all instances, however, we 
shall discover that an individual’s answer 
will find its touchstone in one of these two 
broad philosophies of action, which tonight 
I would like to discuss in relation to our 
economy, to local government, and to our 
natural resources, 


Economic policy 


In opening these comments with a refer- 
ence to the American economy, I find myself 
reminded of the character in David Copper- 
field named Mr. Dick, who passed most of his 
life in preparing a memorial address to the 
Lord Chancellor. He never finished the task, 
however, because he could not keep the head 
of King Charles I out of the memorial. Sim- 
Uarly, because I have devoted so much of 
my own life to economic matters, I must say 
I have them constantly in mind. 

However, considering these contending 
philosophies as to the proper role of Goy- 
ernment in relation to our economy, I am 
certain there is little question in anyone’s 
mind as to the desirability of a strong and 
growing American economy, designed both 
to provide for our increasing population and 
to assure a higher standard of living for all. 
How this goal is to be achieved, however, has 
been the subject of virulent debate—which 
has been particularly apparent during our 
own lifetime, 

We have had, on the one hand, the phi- 
losophy which favors direct Government in- 
tervention and, if need be, inflation con- 
stantly to spur increasing economic activity; 
which accepts increases in the price level as 
a necessary concomitant of higher wages; 
and which is not adverse to paying for all 
this through popular and appealing processes 
of adding to the national debt rather than 
collecting taxes. On the other hand, we 
have the school of thought which believes 
private initiative, rather than Government, 
should provide the basic stimulus for eco- 
nomic growth; which encourages stability 
in prices; and which rejects the opiate of 
passing today’s bills on to succeeding gener- 
ations to pay. 

For 20 years beginning with 1933, in peace 
as in war, it was the policy of the Federal 
Government vigorously to project itself on 
the economic scene and to apply a forced 
draft to the economy, or, as it has been said, 
to encourage the country to run a slight 
fever as a means of staying well. During 
those two decades both our gross national 
product and our wage levels were substan- 
tially increased. In the same period, how- 
ever, the national debt was increased almost 
tenfold and the value of the dollar was cut 
in half. 

During the last 3 years we have seen the 
contrary philosophy in action, with the Gov- 
ernment seeking to reduce its precedessor’s 
emphasis on paternalism and pump-priming 
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and, instead, to lay stress on the resource- 
fulness of individual initiative and on fiscal 
stability. While emphasizing the steady 
growth of the economy, the Government has 
sought, by indirect, rather than direct means, 
to check the upward spiralling of prices, the 
swelling of the national debt, and the steady 
depreciation of the dollar. The overall re- 
sult has been a stabilization of the cost of 
living and of the value of the dollar and, 
when coupled with the tax reductions in 
1954, a very substantial increase in real 
wages. 

Other actions during the past 3 years il- 
lustrative of this policy of reducing the im- 
pact of Government on our economy have 
included the removal of direct controls over 
prices and wages and the elimination of well 
over 250 Government commercial activities 
which could be better undertaken by private 
enterprise. 

In reviewing the record of the last quarter 
of a century, therefore, I must say that I 
am personally convinced that we will 
progress fastest by relying on private initia- 
tive as the wellspring of economic develop- 
ment and a better life for all, and that, in 
encouraging economic growth, the Govern- 
ment should act on the basis of enabling pri- 
vate activity to expand and not on a basis 
of replacing private with public activity. 

Lasting prosperity for our Nation as a 
whole would seem to depend far more on 
what individuals do for themselves than on 
what the Federal Government does, or can 
do, for them. Ten million centers of plan- 
ning and decision, represented by our pri- 
vate businesses and farms, cannot help but 
contribute more energy, initiative, imagina- 
tion, and creative force for economic growth 
than can a single center. The rate of our 
economic advance in the years ahead will 
depend largely on our ability as a people 
to preserve an environment that rewards in- 
dividual initiative and encourages enter- 
prise, innovation, and investment. 

This point of view was extremely well ex- 
pressed by President Eisenhower in his first 
budget message, when he said: “We are con- 
vinced that more progress and sounder 
progress will be made over the years as the 
largest possible share of our national income 
is left with individual citizens to make their 
own countless decisions as to what they will 
spend, what they will buy, and what they 
will save and invest. Government must play 
a vital role in maintaining economic growth 
and stability. But I believe that our de- 
velopment, since the early days of the Re- 
public, has been based on the fact that we 
left a great share of our national income to 
be used by a provident people with a will to 
venture. Their actions have stimulated the 
American genius for creative initiative and 
thus multiplied our productivity.” 


Local government 


A second broad area of concern to all of 
us must be the relationship between the Fed- 
eral and other units of government. This, in 
turn, brings us to the problem of how much 
power should be concentrated in Washing- 
ton. Some index of this problem is provided 
by the fact that in 1930 revenues and ex- 
penditures of all local governments were 
nearly three times those of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. By 1953 the situation was precise- 
ly reversed; revenues and expenditures of 
the Federal Government were nearly three 
times those of all local governments. 

Not long ago, the Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations completed a very 
thoughtful study of the evolution of the 
American Federal system and the appropriate 
roles of the National, State, and local gov- 
ernments—the first official effort to deal 
with these issues comprehensively since the 
Constitutional Convention of 1787. In de- 
veloping its recommendations, the Commis- 
sion was particularly conscious of the prob- 
lem of undue reliance on the Federal Gov- 
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ernment. One warning in the Commission's 
fund report strikes me as remarkably cogent: 

“If we are not willing,” the Commission 
notes, to leave some room for diversity of 
policy, to tolerate some lack of uniformity 
in standards, even in many matters which 
are of national concern, and about which 
we may feel strongly, the essence of federal- 
ism, even if not the legal fiction, will have 
been lost. We must also realize that it can 
be lost, or its vitality sapped, by nonuse of 
State and local initiative as well as by over- 
use of national authority. We have there- 
fore as citizens a responsibility to see to it 
that those legitimate needs of society that 
could be met by timely State and local ac- 
tion do not by default have to be met by the 
National Government.” 

A further point of integral importance is 
the fact there are certain responsibilities, 
such as national security, which can be met 
only by the Federal Government. The larger 
the number of additional and subsidiary and 
transitory burdens we endeavor to shift 
from our States and cities onto Washington, 
the more difficult it becomes for the Federal 
Government to concentrate resources and 
efforts on those essential programs which 
only it can and must carry out. 

My own conviction is that the interests of 
all our citizens are best advanced by en- 
couraging State and local governments to 
strengthen themselves and thus keep as 
much government responsibility as possible 
in the States and communities, and that any 
national administration must have, as does 
the present one, a self-imposed caution 
against unnecessary and unwise interference 
in the private affairs of our people, of their 
communities, and of the several States. 


Natural resources 


Resource development is a third area in 
which, during our lifetime, we will continue 
to witness sharp divergences of opinion as 
to the appropriate role of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. In the field of power, for example, 
the effect of the administration’s current 
policies has been to reverse the Govern- 
ment's tendency during the past two decades 
to preempt strategic and important areas 
of opportunity for the eventual exclusive 
Federal development of power and other re- 
sources. Instead, we have sought to create 
a situation designed to encourage early ac- 
tion by local and private initiative. 

The administration’s position is based on 
the conclusion that resource development is 
the responsibility of everyone. In many 
cases, State, local, and private groups can 
best carry out needed programs. In other 
cases, Federal participation is the necessary 
element in accomplishing broad national 
aims, where projects are beyond the means 
or needs of local groups. 

In the field of public works, this philoso- 
phy has come to be known as the partner- 
ship principle. The policy does not rule 
out Federal assistance, but it is grounded 
in the belief that to the greatest possible 
extent the responsibility for developmental 
projects should be borne by those who re- 
ceive their benefits. Overall, this approach 
serves to multiply the effect of Federal ex- 
penditures in the stimulation of conserva- 
tion and development. Furthermore, in all 
eases where the partnership principle ap- 
plies there is automatically acquired a con- 
cern for economy and efficiency that is often 
lacking where no local contribution is re- 
quired. 

I could multiply these illustrations many- 
fold, but I am certain that my point is quite 
clear: That almost anywhere we turn in re- 
spect to our Government’s domestic policies 
we shall find that over the years the ulti- 
mate decisions will be made by reference to 
one or the other of these two philosophies: 
basic reliance on the Federal Government or 
basic reliance on private and local initiative. 
For myself, insofar as this challenge as to 
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the wisest method of conducting our domes- 
tic affairs is concerned, I have been con- 
vinced that the sheet anchor of the Republic 
should and must be the policy so well ex- 
pressed by President Lincoln, who concluded 
that the legitimate object of Government is 
to do for a community of people what they 
need to have done, but cannot do at all, or 
cannot do so well; but that in all a people 
can individually do so well for themselves, 
Government ought not to interfere. 


Safeguarded disarmament 


The second of the 2 challenges of 
which I wish to speak tonight is an inter- 
national one. It is not quite a decade and 
a half since Hitler and his totalitarian as- 
sociates plunged us into a world war of un- 
precedented scope and violence. In that 
war, extending over 2 great oceans and 
their farthest shores, we and our allies 
achieved a tremendous victory. But the 
peace we sought has continued to elude us. 
The forces of communism, no less totali- 
tarian than those of Hitler, ranged them- 
selves against the free nations of the world. 
One country after another was swept into 
the Communist orbit, and today we face 
the continued threat of the Soviet conspir- 
acy to dominate Europe and Asia. Opposed 
to us, cold and forbidding, is an ideological 
front which marshals every weapon in the 
arsenal of dictatorship. 

How the relationship between the two 
great power systems will develop—the Iron 
Curtain countries on the one hand and the 
free nations of the world on the other—is 
undoubtedly the central issue of our times. 
The problem has been infinitely complicated 
in the last decade by the discovery of the 
awesome power of nuclear weapons, power 
such that today we are told that a single 
aircraft with a three-man crew can carry 
as much destructive energy as all the aircraft 
of all the nations of the world during the 
whole of World War II. 

Today, no nation or individual can have 
assurance of absolute security, when for the 
first time in history weapons exist which are 
capable of destroying all mankind. As the 
fearful realities of modern warfare are recog- 
nized, we have become grimly aware that 
in a wide-scale war of the future the victor 
and the vanquished would be scarcely dis- 
tinguishable victims of devastation on a 
scale never before witnessed or suffered by 
man. 

Such, then, is the awful arithmetic of the 
atomic bomb that we know mankind must 
take every feasible step to avoid the valley 
of the shadow of nuclear death, since an 
arms race, pursued to the ultimate, could be 
practically race suicide. Here is the basis 
for the President’s emphasis on safeguarded 
disarmament, designed to reduce bitter ten- 
sions and their resultant arms burden, to 
lift from the world its shroud of fear, and 
eventually to maximize availability for peace- 
ful purposes of the infinite promise of the 
atom. Our country's purpose, he has said, 
is to “move out of the dark chamber of hor- 
rors into the light, to find a way by which 
the minds of men, the hopes of men, the 
souls of men everywhere, can move forward 
toward peace and happiness and well-being.” 

After reviewing the whole scope of all wars 
in history and all the attempts to limit wars 
and what happened under them, we must 
recognize that there is no indication from 
any of the studies which have been made 
that any single mechanical formula has yet 
been found which automatically can guar- 
antee a permanent peace. 

On the one hand, all the lessons of history 
tell us that a long-sustained competitive 
buildup of armaments, or an anxious arms 
race, carry within themselves the dangers of 
war. On the other hand, we are equally 
aware that if one nation lets down its guard 
it invites aggression from a powerfully armed 
adversary. Unilateral disarmament on our 
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part would be foolhardy. Disarmament, if 
it is possible at all, must be a Joint matter. 

Although the United States has always 
disavowed the classical arms race as a basis 
of national policy, we are determined to 
maintain and, if necessary, increase our 
armed strength for as long a period as is 
necessary to safeguard peace and to main- 
tain our security. But we know that a mu- 
tually dependable system for reduced arma- 
ments on the part of all nations, which 
would also provide protection against a sur- 
prise attack, would be a better way to safe- 
guard peace and to maintain our security. 

It would ease the fears of war in the 
anxious hearts of people everywhere. It 
would lighten the burdens on their backs. 
And it would make it possible for every na- 
tion, great and small, to advance the stand- 
ards of living of its people. The Govern- 
ment is, therefore, determined to continue 
to make a dedicated attempt in the coming 
months to evolve a sound and safeguarded 
agreement for the future limitation of arma- 
ments in the interest of a just, durable, and 
secure peace for America and for the world. 

The importance of a sound agreement can- 
not be overemphasized. All of our lessons 
show that an agreement that is not thor- 
oughly supported by effective reciprocal in- 
spection is worse than no agreement at all. 
Without thorough inspection and reporting, 
doubts and suspicions, rumors, charges and 
counter-charges arise, and soon. the agree- 
ment itself becomes a source of discord and 
danger of war rather than an aid to peace. 
The agreement must be sound. It must be 
the kind of agreement in which the inspec- 
tion itself can be trusted and not a matter 
of a word or treaty between nations. 

In our own history, for example, the Rush- 
Bagot agreement between Great Britain and 
the United States after the War of 1812 was 
a conspicuous example of success in this 
field. In that agreement, in 1817, Great 
Britain and the United States agreed that 
each would keep just three war vessels on 
the Great Lakes and that the vessels would 
have certain limited characteristics. Each 
side could see visibly that the other was ful- 
filling the agreement. 

Here was an agreement that was effective, 
and that agreement in 1817 proved the fore- 
runner of our peaceful unarmed border with 
Canada, which for well over a century has 
been of such great benefit to both our coun- 
tries. s 


As. we are able to move from the crisis 
atmosphere of the past years we look forward 
to a time when it will be possible for the 
world as a whole to channel a much greater 
proportion of its resources into improvement 
of national living standards rather than into 
machines and devices for protection and 
destruction. Should we be successful in 
achieving a workable and mutually agreeable 
reduction in armaments, we will be enabled 
progressively to place more emphasis on pro- 
grams such as “Atoms for Peace” designed, 
by calling on the constructive energy of the 
atom, to lift mankind to higher levels of 
well-being. We must reject the concept that 


mankind’s greatest scientific achievement 


should be used primarily as a weapon. Our 
atomic hopes must be commensurate with 
the awful dimensions of our atomic fears. 
We must be determined, as the President has 
sald, “to find the way by which the miracu- 
lous inventiveness. of man shall not be dedi- 
cated to his death but consecrated to his 
life.” 

Here, to my mind, in our endeavors to per- 
suade the nations of the world to join with us 
to achieve safeguarded disarmament and to 
turn the use of the atom to peaceful pur- 
poses, lies the great international challenge 
of our times, perhaps the last, best hope of 
earth. We must remain strong, both as a 

f for our own security and as a de- 
terrent to war. But the sum of our interna- 
tional effort, I am convinced, must be the 
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waging of peace with as much resourceful- 
ness, with as great a sense of dedication and 
urgency as we have ever mustered in defense 
of our country in time of war. 

We have to find somehow the inspiration 
of new ideas, new approaches such as were 
exemplified by the program suggested by 
the President at Geneva. We must not forget 
to pray. There is no question about con- 
tinuing to maintain at this stage of world 
affairs a suitably powerful posture of defense, 
but remembering that it needs to be based 
on the spiritual and moral strength of a 
nation of free people. With it we shall need 
to maintain an unswerving confidence and 
trust In the support of a higher power which 
has been a source of strength to our Nation 
in difficult times in the past and which can 
open our thought to new faith and inspira- 
tion and to the new ideas and new ap- 
proaches we must find. 

Conclusion 

I have directed my remarks to these two 
great problems—1 domestic and 1 interna- 
tional—because of what appears to me to be 
their almost transcendental importance to 
each one of us. The actions of the Ameri- 
can Government reflect the mood of the 
American people; the extent to which the 
Government can take vigorous and lasting 
actions is largely dependent upon a ground 


` swell of public opinion which cannot be mis- 


taken or denied. To the extent that any of 
us fail to clarify and express our judgments 
on these two great issues, to that extent will 
we fail to participate in decisions which will 
have the most profound effect on each of our 
lives. 

Indeed, decisions reached with respect to 
the proper role of government in our society 
will determine how each of us will live; de- 
cisions reached with respect to disarma- 
ment and the atom could some day deter- 
mine whether each of us will live or die. 


ASSISTANCE TO THE PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 


ask unanimous consent to have printed . 


in the body of the Recor a statement I 
prepared pointing out a specific example 
of what can be done to assist the 
physically handicapped to become self- 
supporting members of the community. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


As a member of the Senate Small Business 
Committee, it is gratifying for me to be able 
to pay tribute to the sagacity, foresight, and 
humanitarianism of the Bendix Aviation 
Corp. assisting the physically handicapped. 
This company, within a relatively short 
period of time has awarded $1,250,000 of sub- 
contract work to a small organization which 
possessed no prior manufacturing experience 
in any industrial sphere. As if this fact, 
in itself, were not sufficiently significant, 
the contracts awarded by the Bendix Corp. 
require the manufacture of exceedingly com- 
plex, synchronous motor components used 
in radar, aircraft instruments, and in other 
electronic circuitry where the most exacting 
control of elctrical impulse and power supply 
is required. Permit me to relate the highly 
unusual and most inspiring story of the 
manner in which.a large corporation created 
a small electronics manufacturing plant 
within the organizational framework of a 
rehabilitation agency. 

The Federation of the Handicapped at 
211 West 14th Street, New York City, is a 
nonprofit social welfare organization created 
for the purpose of aiding and rehabilitating 
physically handicapped individuals. This 
organization contacted the Bendix Aviation 
Corp. to solicit subcontract work which 
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would permit them to employ and train dis- 
abled people for job placement in regular 
industry. The Bendix Corp. was advised by 
the Federation that it could offer adequate 
manufacturing space, although this con- 
sisted solely of four walls and bare floor. 
It possessed a meager amount of working 
capital which could be utilized for a man- 
ufacturing project and it could provide a 
hitherto unused source of manpower com- 
posed of physically disabled individuals en- 
dowed with enthusiasm, tenacity of purpose, 
and the ability to work diligently, but who 
lacked the skills, knowledge, and judgment 
which can come only with experience. 

Because the federation lacked equipment, 
experience, adequate working capital, and 
the essential engineering and manufactur- 
ing knowledge, the awarding of a subcontract 
by Bendix to this organization presented 
what seemed to be a group of insurmount- 
able problems. Under ordinary circum- 
stances the perplexity of such a situation 
would prompt any concern to withhold any 
offer of subcontract work. The Bendix Avia- 
tion Corp., however, expended considerable 
time and effort in order to devise a plan by 
means of which the Federation of the Handi- 
capped could be provided with an oppor- 
tunity to obtain the subcontractual business 
it was seeking. The Federation of the Handi- 
capped was notified by Bendix that it would 
be provided with an opportunity to. obtain 
subcontract work from Bendix—but, because 
of the complexity of the type of work to be 
subcontracted, it would be necessary for 
Bendix to provide engineering and manu- 
facturing “know-how,” and, on a loan basis, 
certain types of equipment, tooling, and all 
required raw materials. The federation grate- 
fully accepted this most unusual opportunity 
and a team of Bendix personnel immediately 
undertook the task of providing all that was 
needed to create a small manufacturing unit 
capable of producing intricate, component 
parts under close competent supervision. 

The skeleton plant in 60 days delivered the 
first shipment of finished parts to the Ben- 
dix Corp. Bendix purchased, on a subcon- 
tract basis, each of these components at a 
cost which was identical to Bendix’ own cost 
of manufacture. This made it possible for 
the federation to establish the same job 
standards and rates of bonus compensation 
as those utilized by Bendix for its own em- 
ployees. 

Through the close cooperation and master- 
ful guidance of Bendix personnel the federa- 
tion workers as a group, were able to rapid- 
ly accelerate their production rate and were 
able as individuals to acquire new skills, 
financial independence, necessary experience, 
and considerable engineering and manufac- 
The quality and 
quantity ot the work produced by the federa- 
tion workers and their ability to meet deliv- 
ery schedules induced Bendix to increase 
substantially the volume of subcontract 
work. This, in turn, permitted rapid expan- 
sion within the small electronics plant that 
Bendix created. The original barren room 
has become a two-story, manufacturing plant 
accommodating a maze of complicated elec- 
tronic equipment, 80 percent of which is now 
owned by the federation itself. Thousands 
of component parts are currently being pro- 
duced and shipped each week by a staff of 
135 physically handicapped employees. who 
have now become taxpayers—not tax con- 
sumers. 

Tue contracts awarded by Bendix and the 
income realized from them has meant a 
great deal to the federation in terms of 
helping the disabled to help themselves. 
A considerable number of physically handi- 
capped individuals have received job train- 
ing and job experience and have not only 
learned how to perform a skilled task under 
standard working conditions but have been 
able to obtain positions in regular industry. 
Hundreds of other physically handicapped 
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men and women have received the benefits 
to be derived from medical treatment, psy- 
chological therapy and professional counsel- 
ing. 

It is a tribute to both the Bendix Aviation 
Corp. and the Federation electronics plant 
which it developed, that the latter is now 
capable of completely financing and manag- 
ing its own operation and can successfully 
compete against other Bendix subcontractors 
for Bendix subcontract work. Outstanding 
among my experiences is this particular case 
history of what can be done to assist our 
physically handicapped to become self-sup- 
porting members of the community, I trust 
that many of us will follow this example 
thus making a great contribution to the wel- 
fare of our country. 


THE REFUGEE RELIEF PROGRAM 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, we 
have just had transmitted to Congress 
the semiannual report on the refugee re- 
lief program. On page 13 of that re- 
port is found the following sentence: 

At the same time, the present imbalance 
of sponsors and applicants in certain cate- 
gories and for certain areas of operation may 
cause 40,000 to 50,000 visas to go unused 
under the Refugee Relief Act. 


This is not news. We have known for 
some time that the way in which the 
program was being administered would 
mean that it would fall far short of its 
goal, The first official admission of this 
came from the Director of the refugee 
relief program, Pierce J. Gerety, who said 
at the beginning of the year that about 
44,000 refugees will be denied admission 
as a result of the administration's failure 
to carry out the program properly. 

Many of us have been warning for 
some time that this would happen. Ac- 
tually, the Refugee Relief Act never was 
a workable instrument for achieving the 
humanitarian purposes intended by this 
program. But, in addition, there has 
been indication in the way this program 
has been administered of a reluctance on 
the part of those charged with its admin- 
istration to make it work. 

At this point in the Recorp, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I would like to have appear an ar- 
ticle from the New York Times of March 
7, 1956, headlined “Refugees in United 
States Far Below Goal” and an editorial 
from the New York Times of March 8, 
1956, titled Refugee Program.” 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times of March 7, 1956] 
REFUGEES IN UNITED STATES FAR BELOW GoAL— 

OnLy 68,000 or AUTHORIZED 3-YEAR TOTAL 

or 209,000 Hap BEEN SETTLED FEBRUARY 1 

WasuincrTon, March 6.—Despite significant 
progress since mid-1955, the State Depart- 
ment reported today that the Refugee Relier 
Act was likely to fall considerably short of 
providing a haven for 209,000 immigrants as 
authorized by Congress. 

As the second year of the 3-year program 
ended on December 31, 73,331 visas had been 
issued and 77,193 applications were still un- 
der consideration. 

Since then, an additional 13,000 visas have 
been issued. About 68,000 refugees, includ- 
ing those who had escaped or been expelled, 
their relatives and orphans, actually had been 
admitted as of February 1. 

The status of the program was reviewed 
by Pierce J. Gerety, Deputy Administrator, in 
his semiannual report to Congress, 
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Mr. Gerety said 49 percent of the entire 
2-year total of 73,331 visas was issued in the 
last 6 months of 1955. He called this an en- 
couraging stepup but added: 

“It is evident that under existing circum- 
stances and barring unforeseen changes, con- 
sderably less than the authorized 209,000 
nonquota immigration visas will be issued by 
the termination of the refugee relief program 
on December 31, 1956.“ 

He listed a shortage of United States spon- 
sors as one of the greatest obstacles to suc- 
cess of the undertaking. He estimated that 
sponsors for 55,000 applicants would have to 
be obtained by July or August if the 209,000 
authorizations were to be filled. 

The 1953 act requires sponsor assurances 
of housing, support and employment for eli- 
gible applicants. President Eisenhower has 
urged Congress to relax that requirement, 
among others, to facilitate administration of 
the program, 

Mr. Gerety said sponsors were needed for 
regugees in Germany, Austria, and the Neth- 
erlands, non-Asians stranded in the Far East 
and orphans. Assurances to cover as many 
as 39,500 applicants may be needed if the 
90,000 German-Austrian allocations is to be 
filled, he reported. 

On the other hand, he said, all the 60,000 
visas authorized for refugees and relatives of 
United States citizens in Italy and Greece 
will have been issued well before the pro- 
gram's termination. No new Italian and 
Greek applications of refugees and relatives 
are being accepted. 

Despite a pressing over- population prob- 
lem, hundreds of hopeful visa aspirants in 
Italy will be disappointed because the de- 
mand for visas has greatly exceeded the 
supply,” Mr. Gerety said. 

Mr. Gerety said Communist propagandists 
since last spring had “kept up a constant 
barrage to entice refugees and those who had 
escaped to return to their former homelands. 

“Thus far the campaign has not been par- 
ticularly successful“ he commented. “A cer- 
tain amount of redefection has taken place 
among the thousands of refugees from East- 
ern Europe but not in alarming numbers 
despite glowing promises.” 

Some of these, he added, have applied for 
admission to the United States under the 
Refugee Relief Act. Mr. Gerety said the 
campaign extended to persons who had 
arrived in this and other countries of the free 
world under emergency migration programs. 

“Most of these persons who have fied from 
their countries of origin are bitter anti- 
Communists,” he asserted, “and fully aware 
of the tragic situation in their homelands. 

“However, many are discouraged and dis- 
satisfied because of long delays in resettle- 
ment and may be unable to continue to 
resist pressures applied by the Communists.” 


From the New York Times of March 8, 1856] 
REFUGEE PROGRAM 


The latest official report on the operations 
of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 confirms 
what has been evident for many months, 
namely, that there is almost no possibility 
that it will achieve its alleged goal of admit- 
ting 209,000 nonquota immigrants to the 
United States by the end of this year. 

Indeed, 2 months ago we noted on this 
page that the question was no longer whether 
the act would be fully effective, but rather 
by how much it would fail. Statements of 
both Scott McLeod, administrator of the law, 
and his deputy, Pierce J. Gerety, indicate that 
the deficiency will be in the neighborhood of 
20 percent, quite a percentage considering 
that the period of operation covers the better 
part of 3 years. Only 68,000 refugees, most 
of them relatives of American citizens rather 
than refugees in the strict sense, had been 
admitted under this law as of February 1, and 
to date visas have been issued for some 18,- 
000 additional individuals, 
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The program has been speeded up, but 
speed is relative. The fact is that during the 
first year or so of the law's operation it was 
bogged down so badly that it had become 
hardly better than a cruel delusion for thou- 
sands upon thousands of genuine refugees, 
many of them victims of Communist persecu- 
tion, patiently waiting for admission to the 
United States. Much of the fault lay, and 
still lies, in the law itself. Congressional 
enemies of real relief legislation wrote into 
this law such difficult and complex require- 
ments as to make it almost the despair of 
those who wanted to continue the American 
tradition of extending a helping hand to our 
friends abroad. 

But full of road blocks as the law may be, 
its early administration only made matters 
worse, whether because of lack of sympathy 
with the professed purposes of the law, fear 
of the extreme anti-immigration bloc in Con- 
gress, ineptness or some other reason. Most 
nongovernmental experts seem to agree with 
the criticisms of the administration of the 
act as expressed in a letter on this page yes- 
terday from the executive director of one of 
the voluntary agencies concerned with ref- 
ugee resettlement in the United States. 
There is little doubt that the situation has 
improved in recent months, but the improve- 
ment has probably come too late to redeem 
the program as a humanitarian gesture of 
first-rate importance in the eyes of the world. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, time 
is running out. We cannot allow this 
humanitarian program to fall so far 
short of its purpose that more than one- 
fifth of the visas authorized are wasted. 
Much needs to be done by Congress to 
improve the act in a legislative way. 
Legislation is pending in the appropriate 
committees to make these changes. We 
should certainly do our part. We should 
take action as soon as possible to make 
those changes which experience has 
proved to be necessary to make the Ref- 
ugee Relief Act workable. 

But something more immediate can 
be done and needs to be done. The Pres- 
ident of the United States has it within 
his power to act now to prevent the ref- 
ugee relief program from suffering a dis- 
astrous failure. What is needed now is 
leadership, rather than pious messages 
and good hope. I suggest that if this 
administration is not to stand charged 
with having deliberately failed in achiev- 
ing the goal of the Refugee Relief Act, 
President Eisenhower must take those 
measures necessary to expedite the pro- 
gram. 

The President of the United States 
and the Secretary of State have it within 
their power, now, administratively, to 
make changes that will eliminate some 
of the handicaps under which this pro- 
gram is laboring. I do not say this solely 
on my own authority, This is the con- 
sidered judgment of a number of church 
and civic groups that have been working 
in face of serious obstacles in an attempt 
to make the refugee relief program work. 

These groups joined in a plea to the 
President recently to take the adminis- 
trative action necessary so that the full 
goals of the program may be achieved. 
There are probably no people who have 
a better acquaintance with the way this 
program has been functioning and the 
way in which it is being administered 
than those who have made these recom- 
mendations to President Eisenhower. 
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They have worked patiently in close co- 
operation with the refugee relief admin- 
istrators in an attempt to help as many 
people as possible to come to the United 
States under this program. They have 
spent large amounts of their own funds 
and labored long and hard in an effort 
to make this program work, They have 
been up against not only the many un- 
workable provisions of the act itself but 
also up against the apparent lack of will 
on the part of the administration to 
make this program a success, That is 
my own charge, Mr. President. I do not 
speak for these groups. 

Let me cite to the Senate two of the 
administrative changes that are imme- 
diately needed if the issuance of visas 
is to be expedited. These administrative 
changes are recommended in a letter to 
the President from members of the com- 
mittee on the refugee relief program of 
the American Council of Voluntary 
Agencies for Foreign Service. The letter 
was sent to President Eisenhower on 
February 16. I would just like to list 
here the groups signing this letter to 
make it clear that the recommendations 
come from organizations with close ex- 
perience in the way the refugee relief 
program has been functioning. Signers 
include: American Federation of Inter- 
national Institutes, Inc., American Fund 
for Czechoslovak Refugees, Inc., Catholic 
Relief Services-National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, Inc., Church World 
Service, Inc., International Rescue Com- 
mittee, Inc., International Social Service, 
Inc., Lutheran Refugee Service, Tolstoy 
Foundation, Inc., United Friends of 
Needy and Displaced People of Yugo- 
Slavia, Inc., United Hias Service, Inc., 
United Ukrainian American Relief Com- 
mittee, Inc. 

In their letter to President Eisenhower 
these groups said: 

May we respectfully call to your attention 
the present situation with reference to the 
refugee relief program? The present rate of 
security clearance and of visa issuance in 
some countries is not now sufficient to com- 
plete the processing of the registered appli- 
cants who now have assurances nor of those 
applicants who, we believe, will receive as- 
surances through our agencies during 1956. 
In Germany, for example, the visa rate of 265 
vias per week for the last 10 weeks needs to 
be increased immediately to more than 373 
visas per week through December 31, 1956, to 
cover all refugees now in processing. 


Among the proposals submitted to the 
President by these groups were the 
following: 

First. Concerning the transportation 
of refugees: Under the Refugee Relief 
Act the Secretary of State is authorized 
to make arrangements for transporting 
refugees to this country by ship or 
plane. This has been done in Europe, 
but similar provisions have not been 
made for refugees coming from the Near 
and Far East. Let me read the recom- 
mendation of the committee on the 
refugee relief program of the American 
Council of Voluntary Agencies for For- 
eign Service: 


The same provisions for ocean transpor- 
tation which have been made for refugees 
from Europe should also be made available 
to refugees, including orphans, from the 
Near and Far East. In the absence of such 
provision there is serious discrimination 
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against such persons, causing difficult prob- 
lems for agencies and sponsors of persons al- 
ready visaed but for whom no Refugee Re- 
lief Act transportation arrangements are 
available. Fortunately, the law authorized 
the Secretary of State to make such arrange- 
ments (see sec. 8). The estimates of the 
number of persons who may need such 
transportation have been in the Department 
of State since August. The number of visa- 
ready cases awaiting the transportation ar- 
rangements as authorized in section 8 is 
growing daily; at this moment at least 125 
orphans are in this most unfortunate posi- 
tion. We hope this increasingly urgent mat- 
ter can be arranged without further delay, 
Several Government agencies have funds 
and interests which surely can be associated 
under the specific authorization given the 
Secretary of State. Transportation provi- 
sions for all persons qualifying under the 
Refugee Relief Act should and can be made 
uniform under section 8 of Public Law 203. 


Here is one way in which the President 
and the Secretary of State. could act, 
now, without any need for legislative 
changes, to expedite the flow of refugees 
to this country under the refugee relief 
program. 

Second. Concerning the security meas- 
ures that have been taken under the 
Refugee Relief Act, the Committee on 
the Refugee Relief program made two 
recommendations to President Eisen- 
hower. The first one is as follows: 

About section 11 (a) of Public Law 
203: 


This section requires that for all appli- 
cants there be thorough investigations and 
written reports prepared by such investiga- 
tive agency or agencies of the United States 
as the President designates, regarding such 
persons’ character, reputation, mental and 
physical health, history and eligibility under 
this act, and that such investigations in each 
case shall be conducted in a manner and in 
such time as the investigative agency or 
agencies shall determine to be necessary, 
The President has designated the Depart- 
ment of State as the agency of the Govern- 
ment which shall make the investigations 
and written reports in cooperation with the 
Department of the and any other agen- 
cies of the Government which the Depart- 
ment of State may request. We believe that 
the Administrator of the program has it 
within his authority, according to the word- 
ing of section 11 (a), to conduct these opera- 
tions in a less cumbersome manner and in 
a much shorter time. As a matter of fact, 
in keeping with our recommendations on 
legislative amendments, we feel that these 
requirements, which are over and beyond 
the security and investigating requirements 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, are 
not necessary. 


Third, The other security recommen- 
dation made to the President concerned 
section 11 (d) of Public Law 203: 

This section of the law calls for complete 
information regarding the history of appli- 
cants covering a period of at least 2 years 
immediately preceding their application for 


avisa. This section has worked a great hard- 


ship on the more recent escapees who have 
not been out from behind the Iron Curtain 
for 2 years. In such cases the Department 
of State has indicated that it is difficult 
to obtain the 2-year histories and it is at- 
tempting to reconstruct them. The latest 
report on completion of such reconstructed 
histories, however, is discouraging and indi- 
cates that out of a total of over 900 such 
cases in the processing pipeline, only 68 have 
completed security clearance. We believe 
that the Administrator has the authority 
to overcome this problem, on the basis of 
the clause in the section which reads: “Pro- 
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vided, That this provision may be waived on 
the recommendation of the Secretaries of 
State and Defense when determined by them 
to be in the national interest.” We, there- 
fore, recommend that a procedure be initi- 
ated whereby the right to waive this require- 
ment is utilized. 


It is not here suggested—nor would. 
I suggest—that there should not be 
proper security procedures followed be- 
fore permitting entrance of any person 
into the United States. The fact is, 
however, that applicants seeking admis- 
sion under the Refugee Relief Act are 
already subject to the provisions of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. I do 
not believe that. there is anyone who 
would contend that the McCarran-Wal- 
ter Act does not contain adequate pro- 
vision for screening out any immigrant 
who might pose a threat as a subversive 
to this country. What has happened in 
the case of the Refugee Relief Act is that 
a whole additional apparatus of security 
trappings has been erected on top of the 
already adequate provisions of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act. Those 
who have worked closely with this pro- 
gram know that the administration of 
its security procedures has raised one 
of the greatest obstacles to expediting 
the processing of applications for admis- 
sion under the refugee-relief program. 

The voluntary agencies most familiar 
with this program have indicated in their 
letter to the President the way in which 
this obstacle can, in part, be overcome 
by administrative changes. I think the 
President and Secretary of State should 
act immediately to accomplish these 
changes so that no additional time is 
lost in stepping up the number of appli- 
eations processed between now and De- 
cember 31. 

Mr. President, there are a number of 
proposals for legislative changes urgently 
needed contained in the letter to the 
President from the committee on refu- 
gee-relief program of the American 
Council of Voluntary Agencies for For- 
eign Service. I believe that they will 
be called to the attention of the appro- 
priate committees of both Houses. How- 
ever, as they are worthy of the con- 
sideration of all my colleagues, I would 
like to have appear at this point in my 
remarks both the letter to President 
Eisenhower and the accompanying state- 
ment entitled “Some Proposals by Amer- 
ican Voluntary Agencies to the President 
of the United States for Facilitating the 
Refugee Relief Program.” 

The letter and statement were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

FEBRUARY 16, 1956. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mn. PRESIDENT: As national voluntary agen- 
cies accredited by the Administrator of the 
Refugee Relief Act who represent a large seg- 
ment of the American population concerned 
with the implementation of the refugee re- 
lief program, we wish to thank you for your 
repeatedly expressed interest in this program 
and to solicit your further help in making it 
fully effective. We lock upon the program 
as a desirable expression of our American for- 
eign policy and of our humanitarian desire 
to assist the homeless and oppressed, and be- 
lieve it is to the best interest of our country 
as well as to the best interests of the home- 
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less of the world that the terms of the act 

be fulfilled. 

May we respectfully call to your attention 
the present situation with reference to the 
refugee relief program? The present rate of 
security clearance and of visa issuance in 
some countries is not now sufficient to com- 
plete the processing of the registered appli- 
cants who now have assurances nor of those 
applicants who, we believe, will receive as- 
surances through our agencies during 1956. 
In Germany, for example, the visa rate of 
265 visas per week for the last 10 weeks needs 
to be increased immediately to more than 
373 visas per week through December 31, 
1956, to cover all refugees now in processing. 
Also actual experience over the past 214 years 
now clearly indicates that changes in some 
of the provisions of the Refugee Relief Act 
would be beneficial in carrying out the true 
intent of this legislation. 

Therefore we are submitting in the at- 
tached statement some proposals which, in 
our judgment, merit your consideration. We 
hope that through administrative clarifica- 
tion and acceleration of the refugee relief 
program where it now lags and through your 
recommending as necessary to the leaders of 
both parties in Congress certain reasonable 
amendments, that the Refugee Relief Act can 
be fully implemented and its important ob- 
jectives made possible. 

To support you in this humanitarian task 
we are sending copies of this letter and state- 
ment to many of the leaders in both Houses 
of Congress. ; 

Respectfully yours. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. EDWARD E. SWANSTROM, 
Chairman, Committee on Refugee 
Relief Program. 

(Members of the committee on refugee re- 
lef program of the American Council of Vol- 
untary Agencies for Foreign Service: Ameri- 
can Federation of International Institutes, 
Inc.; American Fund for Czechoslovak Refu- 
gees, Inc.; Catholic Relief Services-National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, Inc.; Church 
World Service, Inc.; International Rescue 
Committee, Inc.; International Social Serv- 
ice, Inc.; Lutheran Refugee Service; Tolstoy 
Foundation, Inc.; United Friends of Needy 
and Displaced People of Yugoslavia, Inc.; 
United Hias Service, Inc.; United Ukrainian 
American Relief Committee, Inc.) 

Some PROPOSALS BY AMERICAN VOLUNTARY 
AGENCIES TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES FOR FACILITATING THE REFUGEE RE- 
LIEF PROGRAM 


I. LEGISLATIVE CHANGES URGENTLY NEEDED 


1. Redefinition of the terms “refugee,” 
“escapee,” and “expellee” 

The present definitions require that an 
escapee or German expellee in order to qual- 
ify must not be “firmly resettled,” must 
be “out of his usual place of abode,” and 
must be in “urgent need of assistance for 
the essentials of lite and transportation.” 
These phrases have been difficult to inter- 
pret: Even with administrative clarification 
and relaxation of the meanings of the term, 
they have resulted in the exclusion of large 
numbers of deserving refugees, particularly 
those who through diligence and hard work 
have made themselves economically inde- 
pendent in their present places of asylum 
even though they have never intended to 
remain permanently in such places. To 
overcome these difficulties, we recommend 
that the term “refugee” should apply to the 
Italian, Greek, and Dutch groups, and the 
term “escapee” and “expellee” should be re- 
defined to read “any person” instead of “any 
refugee.” 

2. Provision for escapees in additional areas 

We recommend that the areas to which 
special nonquota visa numbers for escapees 
are available be expanded to include Spain, 
North Africa, Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, Kuwait, 
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and Jordan. Under the present provisions 
of the law, only those escapees residing in 
NATO countries, Turkey, Sweden, Iran, or 
Trieste are presently eligible. The additional 
number of escapees who would be eligible 
under the proposed amendment is small, but 
they are in great need and are as deserving 
as those presently covered. 


3. Security and other investigations 


Section 15 of the Refugee Relief Act, as 
amended, reads as follows: “Except as other- 
wise expressly provided by this act, all of the 
provisions of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act (66 Stat. 163) shall be applicable 
under this act.“ In other words, each appli- 
cant for a special nonquota visa under the 
Refugee Relief Act is subject to the same 
security and other investigations as appli- 
cants for regular quota visas under the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act of 1952. 

We believe that in view of the above, sec- 
tions 11 (a), (b), (c), (d), and (e) of the 
Refugee Relief Act, as amended, are unneces- 
sary and impose time-consuming and costly 
blocks to the expeditious processing of appli- 
cants and should, therefore, be eliminated. 


4. Certificate of readmission 


Although the majority of applicants for 
special nonquota visas under the Refugee 
Relief Act, as amended, are able to obtain 
certificates of readmission as required by 
section 7 (d) (2) of the act, nevertheless a 
small number of otherwise qualified appli- 
cants for purely technical reasons are not 
able to obtain these certificates. Therefore, 
we recommend that the Secretary of State be 
authorized to waive this requirement in 
cases where it is the only bar to the admis- 
sion of persons otherwise eligible under the 
Refugee Relief Act. 


5. Utilization of unused visas 


Developments since the enactment of Pub- 
lic Law 203 indicate that the visa allotments 
for expellees and escapees in Germany and 
Austria are greater than will be required by 
the number of probably eligible applicants. 
Also the allocations for the probably eligible 
applicants in Greece, Italy, the Far East, and 
NATO countries are considerably less than 
the number of applicants. Therefore, it is 
recommended that the Administrator be au- 
thorized to reallocate surplus quotas to other 
categories where they are needed, after mak- 
ing proper provisions to safeguard the visas 
actually needed for eligible applicants from 
Germany, Austria, and the Netherlands. For 
practical pur it is recommended that a 
partial reallocation of 30,000 be made imme- 
diately and that further allocations be made 
if the program warrants in the interest of 
the effectiveness of the act. 

To insure the fullest utilization of visas 
unused by applicants in process as of De- 
cember 31, 1956, and by beneficiaries of as- 
surances received by the Department of 
State on or before December 31, 1956, and also 
for the benefit of orphan applicants, we rec- 
ommend that the termination date of the 
Refugee Relief Act be extended by 6 months 
or as much as a year if, in the judgment of 
the Secretary of State, this extension is re- 
quired. 

In relation to the availability of quota 
numbers, we also wish to call attention to 
the fact that there is no provision in the law 
as written or in the proposed amendments, 
for taking care of escapees from behind the 
Iron Curtain who will have fled after Decem- 
ber 31, 1956. We would suggest that pro- 
vision be made in the basic immigration law 
to take care of these people. 

6. Orphans 

The 10-year age limit for orphans should 
be increased to 14 for a principal applicant 
coming to the United States for adoption by 
a United States citizen and spouse, and spe- 
cial provision should be made for the admis- 
sion of siblings of such principal applicant 
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up to the age of 16. The number of admis- 


sions under this special section should be 
increased by 1,000. 


7. Admission of persons having tuberculosis 
to provide for reunion of refugee families 


In view of the great desirability of main- 
taining or restoring family unity, it is rec- 
ommended that under proper safeguards for 
care and medical treatment after arrival in 
the United States members of family groups 
who are excludable because of tuberculosis 
in any form but who otherwise qualify under 
the Refugee Relief Act be allowed to accom- 
pany or follow their families to the United 
States. 

8. Adjustment of status 


The words “lawfully entered” should be 
deleted under section 6 of Public Law 203, as 
amended. The requirement that the quota 
to which the alien is charged be oversub- 
scribed should also be eliminated. The Sec- 
retary of State should be authorized to in- 
crease the number of aliens whose status can 
be readjusted under the provisions.of this 
act if additional numbers are needed. 


9. United States and the hard core 


As an additional factor in resolving the 
refugee problems, we wish to bring to your 
attention the urgent need of some new provi- 
sion for those among the refugees who are 
the so-called hard core—those thousands for 
whom no employment-centered resettlement 
is possible. These are the aged, the infirm, 
the amputees, the blind, and others for 
whom humanitarian care is the only an- 
swer. Through the United Nations Office of 
High Commissioner for Refugees and the 
United States escapee program, our Govern- 
ment is helping to provide for these people 
today. France, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland are offering 
generous opportunities for some of them and 
for their families. It is our hope that Con- 
gress will make provision whereby a Govern- 
ment-sponsored plan can be achieved to 
bring 1,000 such persons to this country for 
permanent care in their declining years. In 
such a plan provision should be made where- 
by the families of these hard-core groups, 
voluntary agencies, and State or private in- 


' stitutions can work together with the Gov- 


ernment in assisting these people. Refugees 
may make good labor, good citizens, good 
Americans. Also, they may be hard core. 
We believe we in the United States of Amer- 
ica should help on this problem not by 
money only, but by offering homes in our 
own country to a fair share of the victims of 
oppression. 


10. Mortgaging of quotas 

Because of its value in the future, particu- 
larly for persons fleeing from Iron Curtain 
countries, we favor the cancellation of mort- 
gages on quotas which became effective as a 
result of sections 3 (c) and 4 (a) of the Dis- 
placed Persons Act of 1948, as amended, and 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, section 
201 (e) (2). 

TI. ADMINISTRATIVE CHANGES IMMEDIATELY 

: NEEDED 

It is believed that the following adminis- 
trative changes in implementation of the 
Refugee Relief Act would greatly expedite 
the present operation of the program: 


1. Transportation: A refugee relief program 
responsibility 

The same provisions for ocean transpor- 
tation which have been made for refugees 
from Europe should also be made available 
to refugees, including orphans, from the 
Near and Far East. In the absence of such 
provision there is serious discrimination 
against such persons, causing difficult prob- 
lems for agencies and sponsors.of persons 
already visaed but for whom no Refugee 
Relief Act transportation arrangements are 
available. Fortunately, the law authorized 
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the Secretary of State to make such arrange- 
ments (see sec. 8), The estimates of the 
number of persons who may need such 
transportation have been in the Department 
of State since August. The number of visa- 
ready cases awaiting the transportation ar- 
rangements as authorized in section 8 is 
growing daily; at this moment at least 125 
orphans are in this most unfortunate posi- 
tion. We hope this increasingly urgent mat- 
ter can be arranged without further delay. 
Several Government agencies have funds and 
interests which surely can be associated 
under the specific authorization given the 
Secretary of State. Transportation provi- 
sions for all persons qualifying under the 
Refugee Relief Act should and can be made 
uniform under section 8 of Public Law 203. 
2. Section 11 (a) 

This section requires that for all appli- 
cants there be thorough investigations and 
written reports prepared by such investiga- 
tive agency or agencies of the United States 
as the President designates, regarding such 
persons’ character, reputation, mental, and 
physical health, history and eligibility under 
this act, and that such investigations in 
each case shall be conducted in a manner 
and in such time as the investigative agency 
or agencies shall determine to be necessary. 
The President has designated the Depart- 
ment of State as the agency of the Govern- 
ment which shall make the investigations 
and written reports in cooperation with the 
Department of the Army and any other 
agencies of the Government which the De- 
partment of State may request. 

We believe that the Administrator of the 
program has it within his authority, accord- 
ing to the wording of section 11 (a), to 
conduct these operations in a less cumber- 
some manner and in a much shorter time. 
As a matter of fact, in keeping with our 
recommendations on legislative amendments, 
we feel that these requirements, which are 
over and beyond the security and investigat- 
ing requirement of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, are not necessary. 


3. Section 11 (d) 


This section of the law calls for complete 
information regarding the history of appli- 
cants covering a period of at least 2 years 
immediately preceding their application for 
a visa. This section has worked a great 
hardship on the more recent escapees who 
have not been out from behind the Iron 
Curtain for 2 years. In such cases the De- 
partment of State has indicated that it is 
difficult to obtain the 2-year histories and 
it is attempting to reconstruct them. The 
latest report on completion of such recon- 
structed histories, however, is discouraging 
and indicates that out of a total of over 900 
such cases in the processing pipeline, only 
68 have completed security clearance. 

We believe that the Administrator has the 
authority to overcome this problem, on the 
basis of a Clause in the section which reads: 
“Provided, That this provision may be waived 
on the recommendation of the Secretaries of 
State and Defense when determined by them 
to be in the national interest.” We there- 
fore recommend that a procedure be ini- 
tiated whereby the right to waive this re- 
quirement is utilized. 

COMMITTEE ON REFUGEE RELIEF PRO- 
GRAM, AMERICAN CoUNCIL OF VOL- 
UNTARY AGENCIES FOR FOREIGN 
Service, Ino, 

FEBRUARY 16, 1956, 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
earlier, on January 24, similar recom- 
mendations were made to the Deputy 
Administrator of the refugee relief pro- 
gram, Mr. Pierce Gerety. Mr. Roland 
Elliott, director of immigration services 
for the Church World Service of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches of Christ, 
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sent a letter to Mr. Gerety proposing 
both administrative changes as well as 
certain simple legislative changes. I un- 
derstand that the more than 30 Protes- 
tant and Eastern Orthodox churches 
which make up this organization are 
spending over a half-million dollars a 
year on the refugee program. Mr. El- 
liott, as director of immigration serv- 
ices for the National Council of Churches 
has staff members throughout the world 
in countries in which the refugee relief 
program is operating. He is, therefore, 
in close and constant touch with the 
way in which the program is being ad- 
ministered, not only here in Washington, 
but in those countries in which refugees 
are being processed. Mr. Elliott also 
wrote to Mr. Gerety as a member of the 
advisory group to the refugee relief pro- 
gram. I believe his recommendations on 
the changes that are needed in the pro- 
gram deserve our closest attention. Mr. 
President, I ask to have printed in the 
Recorp at this point the letter from Mr. 
Elliott to Mr. Gerety of January 20, 
1956. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

JANUARY 20, 1956. 
The Honorable Prerce J. GERETY, 

Deputy Administrator, Refugee Relief 
Program, Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR PIERCE: I am glad to act on your sug- 
gestion, following the advisory group meet- 
ing on Monday, that I put in writing my sug- 
gestions for improving the refugee relief pro- 
gram both administratively and by legisla- 
tion. 

I do this at once because of your an- 
nouncement of your plan to leave shortly 
for the Far East and since, before you leave, 
you naturally will want to initiate some of 
the crucial steps necessary; also, quite 
frankly, because my own executive director 
and some of the key leaders of our churches 
have made it clear to me that I would be re- 
miss if I were to fail to put our position be- 
fore you while there is time for you to act 
decisively on remedial matters which involve 
the Secretary of State, the President, and the 
Congress. 

As you well know, I am writing critically 
and constructively as your friend; as a mem- 
ber of your advisory group and on behalf 
of Church World Service, which represents 
the refugee service of over 30 Protestant and 
Eastern Orthodox Churches. These 
Churches, which currently are investing over 
a half-million dollars a year in the refugee- 
relief program and have in their pipeline 
assurances for some 30,000 refugees, wish to 
be assured that the refugee-relief program is 
being administered in a way—and in time— 
to justify their continued participation. In 
their clear view both administrative changes, 
fully authorized under the present law, and 
certain simple legislative amendments, in 
line with experience in the program to date, 
are equally essential—and possible. 

No one knows better than yourself that 
your present problem as administrator of 
this refugee-relief program has been occa- 
sioned by the following factors: 

1. Certain difficulties inherent in the orig- 
inal legislation. 

2. Serious delays in beginning the program 
in certain countries in Europe, and the Near 
East and in the Far East. 

8. Delay in providing an assurance form 
(DSR-8) to facilitate the cooperation of vol- 
untary agencies. 

4, Lack of adequate coordination overseas 
to provide an efficient integrated operation 
including investigations, visa issuance, 
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transportation, work of voluntary agencies, 
etc. 

5. Disappointment and discouragement of 
applicants overseas and assurers in the 
United States of America due to length and 
uncertainties of the processing period. 

6. Consequent slowness of assurance pro- 
curement by voluntary agencies. 

7. Economic and political developments in 
Germany and Austria. 

8. The earlier lack of clarity regarding the 
administrative intent for this program; was 
it permissive legislation only or was it a 
program to bring relief to refugees and 
others? 

Since your own appointment as deputy ad- 
ministrator, there has been substantial 
progress in this important program as a re- 
sult of your administrative and procedural 
improvements. Some further administra- 
tive changes can be effected and urgently 
need to be effected if visa issuance is to cover 
all eligible cases. The most crucial of these 
do not require new legislation. The present 
rate of security screening and visa issuance 
in all countries except Greece and Italy is 
substantially below the rate required to act 
upon assurances already verified by the State 
Department. In the Netherlands, the pro- 
gram is just now beginning so there, as else- 
where, the processing schedule requires early 
acceleration by your office. Otherwise assur- 
ances produced at great cost by agencies like 
our own will never produce visas for people 
who are fully eligible under the Refugee 
Relief Act. 

While in some countries, as in Germany 
and Austria, the refugee problem has dimin- 
ished since 1953, in some other areas (Greece, 
NATO countries, Hong Kong) it has become 
even more crucial, And the aggressive 
“come home” campaign of the Communist 
countries adds a new dimension to the im- 
perative value of making the Refugee Relief 
Act the positive and quickly effective instru- 
ment it was designed to be. The answer to 
redefection is not protracted, multiple and 
discouraging screening but more simple 
American efficiency in coordinating and ex- 
pediting our refugee relief program (includ- 
ing security screening) on behalf of those 
who have risked everything because of their 
love of freedom. At such a moment as this, 
it is our conviction that our United States of 
America program for the world’s refugees— 
our allies in the struggle for a free world— 
should be given new momentum. To falter 
now in bringing this program to fullest ef- 
fectiveness surely would be against our own 
self-interest and our democratic and human- 
itarian role in the world. Let me stress again 
the importance of closer coordination of the 
United States escapee program which is our 
welcoming service to those who defect to the 
West with the procedures of RRP. In this 
same connection you will want to note that 
with the suspension of the adjustment of 
status provision, there is now no way to 
give status to any of those escapees for 
whom the United States of America is the 
first country of asylum. This situation needs 
correction soon. 

In our judgment the changes needed im- 
mediately in the refugee relief program 
should be considered apart from the basic 
immigration law. While it is our view that, 
in future legislation, provision for emer- 
gency immigration might well be made an 
integral part of our Immigration and Na- 
tionality law, it seems to us to be imperative 
that separate and immediate consideration 
be given by the Congress to the relatively 
few changes in Public Law 203 which experi- 
ence has proved sound, feasible and wholly 
desirable in achieving the objectives of the 
special emergency legislation (Public Law 
203). 

Our plea, therefore, is not for a general 
expansion or extension of the Refugee Re- 
lief Act, but for changes like the following. 
Some of these can and should be made by 
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utilizing authorizations already in Public Law 
203. Some may require legislative changes: 

1. Who is eligible? The Administrator, 
with the help of voluntary agencies if re- 
quested, could quickly suggest changes in 
certain sections regarding eligibility where 
persons, clearly belonging within this pro- 
gram are excluded from it because of a for- 
tuitous wording of the law. 

For example: (1) An escapee from Com- 
munist China who moved from Hong Kong 
to Germany; because he did not escape from 
a Communist area of Europe he is not eli- 
gible under RRA. 

(2) A Rumanian woman married to an 
Italian residing in Rumania escaped with her 
daughter to Italy when the Communists 
came into power in Rumania. Once back in 
Italy the husband deserted them. Now the 
mother is ineligible because of her Italian 
citizenship as spouse of an Italian citizen. 
Her daughter is RRA eligible, but mother 
and daughter wish to migrate together. Yet 
the husband could be eligible as a refugee, 
of Italian ethnic origin. 

(3) Two Poles are refugees to France; one 
still in France is eligible, the other now in 
North Africa is not because he represents a 
French company operating in a French over- 
seas territory. 

(4) Iron Curtain refugees now in Syria, 
Lebanon, Iraq, Kuwait, Egypt, and Jordan 
are not eligible; if they were in Iran or Tur- 
key they could be eligible. These true ref- 
ugees should be made eligible. 

(5) Iron Curtain refugees in Spain and 
North Africa comprise only a relatively small 
number; they should be included in our 
refugee program and could be by expanding 
the section 4 (a) (3) of the act. 

While, in the light of experience to date, 
certain amendments to eligibility require- 
ments now can be made, it is our experience 
that no precise definition of eligibiltiy can 
be expected to cover all cases of merit which 
emerge in the course of a program to help 
people; therefore, we strongly urge that per- 
missive authority be granted to the Secre- 
tary of State to authorize admissions to that 
limited number of refugees who clearly are 
within the intent of the Refugee Act but are 
excluded by the inflexibility of eligibility 
definitions, 

2. Reallocate quotas: Since the law was 
enacted unforeseen developments have 
proved the original allocations of visas were, 
in some cases too high, in others too low; 
consequently we recommend that the Ger- 
man and Austria quota be reduced to pro- 
vide for the reallocation of 10,000 visas for 
earthquake, flood, and guerrilla victims in 
Greece already registered under the RRA, 
for 10,000 more visas for refugees in Italy, 
5,000 more visas for escapees in NATO and 
other countries and their overseas territories 
and, if needed, 5,000 more visas for Chinese 
refugees now waiting in Hong Kong. If 
these quotas are now increased it would be 
wise to give the Secretary of State authori- 
zation to extend the effective period of the 
act by 6 to 8 months for these specific cate- 
gories if, before December 31, 1956, this 
should prove to be necessary. Also authori- 
zation should be given the Deputy Admin- 
istrator to further reallocate quotas before 
December 31, 1956, as necessary in order to 
cover the maximum number of refugee ap- 
plicants. It may be a wise provision also to 
authorize the Secretary of State to extend 
the terminal date of the act for cases cov- 
ered by assurances still in process of investi- 
gation on December 31, 1956, providing such 
assurances had been verified by the State 
Department prior to a cutoff date established 
by the Deputy Administrator. 

3. Transportation an RRP responsibility: 
The practical implementation of the pro- 
vision for ocean transportation for cases 
visaed under RRA has resulted in serious 
discrimination against refugees including 
orphans—from the Near East and the Far 
East and present serious problems for agen- 
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cies and sponsors with visas already granted 
but no RRA transportation arrangements 
are available. Fortunately, the law author- 
izes the Secretary of State to make such ar- 
rangements (see sec. 8). The estimates of 
the number of persons involved have been 
in the State Department since August. The 
number of visa-ready cases, awaiting the 
transportation arrangements authorized in 
section 8, is growing daily; at this moment 
at least 125 orphans are in this most unfor- 
tunate position. We hope this increasingly 
urgent matter can be arranged without fur- 
ther delay. Several Government agencies 
have funds and interests which surely can 
be associated under the specific authoriza- 
tion given the secretary. These provisions 
should and can be made uniform under sec- 
tion 8 of Public Law 203. 

4. Keep families together: The high inci- 
dence of tuberculosis among refugees because 
of their long years of malnutrition and in- 
adequate living conditions means that many 
families refuse to migrate because one fam- 
ily member is excluded. With modern 
methods of care and cure of tuberculosis in 
this country, a safe provision for such fam- 
ilies to migrate as a unit is feasible provid- 
ing there are proper safeguards under the 
control of the United States, State and local 
health authorities. The total number in- 
volved is not great; but the humanitarian 
service is beyond calculation. We believe 
that the United States Public Health Service 
could quickly draft the conditions under 
which such admissions might be permitted 
with full health safeguards to the families 
and communities in which such persons 
would live in the United States of America. 

5. Make security procedures efficient: It now 
is clear that the security provisions under 
section 11, including 2-year history require- 
ment is not resulting in better security 
screening than that already required under 
the Immigration and Naturalization Act of 
1952 which is more specific, is equally thor- 
ough, is more expeditious, and is not limited 
to 2 years. The present RRA regulations for 
security screening are costly, time-consum- 
ing and at the present time constitute one 
of the most serious blocks to the program. 
In our experience they add no safeguard to 
United States security not already provided 
more specifically by Public Law 414. Fur- 
thermore, they are one major and correctable 
cause of redefection among those who escape 
to the West only to find that after their 
welcome they are subject to prolonged and 
multiple security screening. We, of course, 
make no request for relaxed screening re- 
quirements; we do earnestly propose that the 
President utilize the power specifically given 
him under Public Law 203, section 11, to pro- 
vide for efficient security screening by qual- 
ified American personnel but to eliminate 
the present purely regulatory provisions 
which make for useless delay and cost. In the 
case of areas like Hong Kong, the 2-year his- 
tory requirement almost completely nullifies 
the purpose of the act in a situation of most 
urgent need. 

6. Discretion regarding readmission: In 
several areas (e. g., France, Sweden, Canada, 
and Hong Kong) which are carrying a very 
heavy responsibility for refugees—both state- 
less and refugee persons from Iron Curtain 
countries—the presently required certificate 
of readmission has proved to work against 
our own best interests. Since the number of 
possible deportations ever involved for the 
United States of America is so small, we 
recommend that the certificate of readmis- 
sion be not required or that the Secretary 
of State be authorized to waive it as a re- 
quirement in cases where it is the only bar 
to the admission of a person otherwise eli- 
gible under RRA. 

7. RRA consultation a way to good rela- 
tions and results: From our own intimate 
experience in countries like Germany, Aus- 
tria, the Netherlands, it is clear that admin- 
istrative approaches to the responsible offices 
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in the governments concerned will greatly 
expedite the completion phase of this pro- 
gram. (For example: Such consultation in 
Germany imitiated by the Administrator 
might well facilitate the application of addi- 
tional qualified escapees and expellees— 
chiefly among farm families. Up to now 
there has been no such direct consultation.) 

8. United States of America and hard-core: 
As an additional factor in resolving the ref- 
ugee problem we wish to bring most strongly 
to your attention for possible inclusion in 
the RRA program the urgent need of some 
new provision for those among the refugees 
who are the so-called hard core—those thou- 
sands for whom no employment-centered re- 
settlement is possible. These are the aged, 
the infirm, the amputees, the blind, for whom 
humanitarian care is the only answer. Our 
Government has helped these people. 
Through the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees and the United States 
escapee program we are helping other coun- 
tries to take these people today. France, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, 
Switzerland are offering generous opportu- 
nities for these people and for their families, 
many of whom are employable. It is our 
hope that Congress, soon, may make provi- 
sion whereby the families of these people 
now in the United States of America and 
agencies like our own, together with Federal, 
State, or private institutions, may cooperate 
in a Government implemented plan to bring 
1,000 such persons to this country for perma- 
nent care in their declining years. Refugees 
may make good labor, good citizens, good 
Americans. They also may be hard core. We 
believe we in the United States of America 
should help on this problem, not by its 
money only but by making homes for a fair 
share of these victims of oppression in our 
own country. 

We believe we have a prior responsibility 
for making those practical adjustments in 
the administrations of the Refugee Relief 
Act which experience to date has proved 
essential if the real spirit and intent of the 
1953 legislation is to be achieved. 

In this present statement we are not seek- 
ing to deal with other long-range immigra- 
tion questions which are indeed important; 
rather we stress the importance, and the 
feasibility, of making immediately such sim- 
ple changes as the above which will enable 
the Administrator of the RRA—and all of 
us in the voluntary agencies to make this 
program effective in providing the maximum 
number of distressed people who apply and 
are eligible under this law. Permit me to 
emphasize the fact that we are not interested 
in soliciting immigration; however, we do 
want to see the act made effective fully be- 
fore it expires. 

At this late stage in the program, it, of 
course, is apparent that the quick action 
essential both administratively and legisla- 
tively will be possible only as there is the 
broadest nonpolitical initiative and backing 
in support of what is needed. I believe our 
own concern to make this program fully ef- 
fective is representative of the voting public’s 
desire to see the program succeed. I feel 
confident that if the President can invite 
Senator Langer, chairman of the Committee 
on Refugees and Escapees; Senator Kilgore 
and Congressman Walter as chairmen of 
the Immigration Subcommittees, together 
with a similar group of administration lead- 
ers in the House and Senate, and request 
them to prepare the essential minimum leg- 
islation required to complete the RRP, there 
will be complete cooperation. This is not 
political naivete; it is practical political 
realism in undergirding the improvements 
so urgently needed and earnestly desired in 
an election year. Any administration bill, 
however enlightened, is bound to be re- 
garded as political; similarly any bill pre- 
pared by the majority. The time for non- 
partisan action is in the actual preparation 
of the bill. 
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Church World Service is urgently concerned 
for some 30,000 people with assurances now 
being processed under the RRA; our churches 
are securing more assurances daily; we pledge 
our continued cooperation with you in work- 
ing for the acceleration of this program un- 
der existing law and in bringing to the at- 
tention of the Congress the few, reasonable 
and practical recommendations for legisla- 
tive changes which experience now indicates 
are essential to make the refugee-relief pro- 
gram the real success it deserves to be. 

I am now sending this letter to you and 
to the officers of the general board of the 
National Council of Churches of Christ in 
the United States of America which next 
meets on February 1, 1956. 

I believe you will take my suggestions as 
the friendly evidence of my regard for you 
which they are intended to be. 

Ever cordially yours, 
ROLAND ELLIOTT, 
Director, Immigration Services. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
there is one point that Mr. Elliott makes 
that I believe requires special emphasis 
at this time. It bears upon the signifi- 
cance the refugee-relief program has 
for United States foreign policy. Mr. 
Elliott wrote to Mr. Gerety: 


While in some countries, as in Germany 
and Austria, the refugee problem has di- 
minished since 1953, in some other areas 
(Greece, NATO countries, Hong Kong) it has 
become even more crucial. And the aggres- 
sive “Come Home” campaign of the Com- 
munist countries adds a new dimension to 
the imperative value of making the Refugee 
Relief Act the positive and quickly effective 
instrument it was designed to be. The an- 
swer to redefection is not protracted, mul- 
tiple, and discouraging screening but more 
simple American efficiency in coordinating 
and expediting our refugee-relief program 
(including security screening) on behalf of 
those who have risked everything because 
of their love of freedom. At such a moment 
as this, it is our conviction that our United 
States program for the world’s refugees—our 
alles in the struggle for a free world—should 
be given new momentum. To falter now 
in bringing this program to fullest effec- 
tiveness surely would be against our own 
self-interest and our democratic and hu- 
manitarian role in the world. Let me stress 
again the importance of closer coordination 
of the United States éscapee program which 
is our welcoming service to those who defect 
to the West with procedures of R. R. P. In 
this same connection you will want to note 
that with the suspension of the adjustment 
of status provision, there is now no way to 
give status to any of those escapees for 
whom the United States of America is the 
first country of asylum, This situation needs 
correction soon. 


I think most of us are familar with the 
redefection campaign about which Mr. 
Elliott warns. In recent month espe- 
cially, the Communists have stepped up 
their campaign to woo and win back 
people who have escaped from countries 
behind the Iron Curtain. They have 
done this by declaring amnesties for 
such defectors. They have also resorted 
to uglier methods. Recently, for ex- 
ample, there were pictures in the news 
showing an Eastern German mother and 
her son—who had defected to West Ber- 
lin with the husband and daughter—be- 
ing kidnapped and carried back into 
East Berlin. Fortunately the mother 
escaped and anti-Communists then suc- 
ceeded in effecting the escape of the 
small boy. But the purpose of the Com- 
munists in this kidnapping was to use 
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the mother and son in forcing the father 
and daughter to return. Another, and 
more frequent tactic of the Communists, 
has been a letter-writing campaign. 
They have had friends and relatives in 
the satellite countries write letters to 
the refugee or escapee urging him to re- 
turn. While the good life that awaits 
him if he returns may be the outward 
content of the letters, the hidden im- 
plication is there that something might 
happen to the loved ones left behind if 
he does not return. This is not a new 
form of black-mail, but the Communists 
have stepped up its use in their redefec- 
tion campaign. 

Now, the principal purpose of this re- 
defection campaign is obvious. When- 
ever the Communists can entice or inti- 
midate an escapee to return to his coun- 
try of origin, they achieve a real victory. 
The Communist propaganda machine 
goes to work exploiting this redefection. 
Pictures and news stories are circulated 
throughout the Soviet Union and the 
satellite countries showing how happy 
the redefector is to be back and describ- 
ing how horrible conditions are on the 
other side of the Iron Curtain—our side. 
Cut off as they are from most other 
sources of information, the people in 
these captive countries are apt to be con- 
vinced by this propaganda. What bet- 
ter proof if there that things are not so 
bad in their own country and must be 
worse outside the Communist world? 
Why else would these escapees return? 
You can well understand that every suc- 
cess the Communists score in this rede- 
fection campaign serves a twofold pur- 
pose: First, it cuts down the desire of 
others in the satellite countries to take 
the dangerous course of attempting to 
escape to the West; second, it makes 
those living in the satellite countries less 
dissatisfied with their lot, since they 
come to believe that living conditions are 
not very enviable elsewhere either. 

There are other purposes of this re- 
defection campaign. The Communists 
succeed in causing a sense of insecurity 
among refugees and exile governments by 
having letters reach them from behind 
the Iron Curtain just when they think 
they have successfully escaped from 
Communist control and taken up new 
lives. The mere fact that the Commu- 
nist conspiracy has followed their move- 
ments and knows of their new address is 
disconcerting. But I think the main pur- 
pose of this campaign is the one I have 
described—of getting a few defectors to 
return for propaganda purposes. 

The significance of this campaign for 
our foreign policy is clear. An editorial 
in the New York Times of January 25 
stated this quite well. The Times said, 
in part: 

Some 220,000 refugees from Eastern Europe 
are now living in camps in West Germany. 
The problem of providing for their needs, of 
integrating as many of them as possible into 
a free society as productive members of that 
society, is a serious one. It is a challenge 
to the conscience of the free world. It is 
also a political problem, since the Soviet 
Union and its Eastern European satellites 
have chosen to make it one. They are now 
and have for over a year been conducting 
an intensive campaign to induce these refu- 
gees to return to their native lands. The ob- 
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jective of this campaign, of course, is to use 
these refugees as “proof” that the Soviet 
way of life is preferable to that in the free 
world. Any large-scale success for this Com- 
munist effort would be a propaganda defeat 
for us, as well as a sign that our implicit 
e to these people had not been ful- 


So, Mr. President, the importance of 
our programs to aid refugees and es- 
capees is not merely humanitarian. The 
humanitarian purpose is sufficient for me 
and Iam sure for most other people. We 
feel that we should help these uprooted 
people to find new homes and establish 
new lives. But for anyone who needs a 
further reason, I am sure he has it in this 
Communist redefection campaign. Lib- 
erating the satellite countries can be 
talked about and debated, but there is 
not apt to be much spark of hope left 
in the peoples of the satellite countries 
once they see those who have escaped to 
the West coming back again. 

We must be concerned that the refu- 
gees presently waiting in refugee camps 
do not become so disheartened that they 
fall easy prey to the Communist cam- 
paign and redefect. Our refugee relief 
program is not just a gesture to be ad- 
ministered in a halfhearted manner until 
its time has expired at the end of this 
year. The spirit in which we try to aid 
these people who have sought asylum in 
the West will help determine how suc- 
cessful or unsuccessful the Communists 
are with their redefection campaign. 
Those who have the responsibility for 
administering this program must not lose 
sight of this larger implication of the 
effects of the refugee relief program. 

To indicate just how far short the 
refugee relief program is presently fail- 
ing of being carried out properly, I wish 
to read portions of a letter I have recently 
received. It is from a friend and is a 
personal letter. As the friend is in a 
position to state quite clearly just to 
what extent the program is failing to 
achieve its goals. I wish to withhold his 
name to avoid causing him any embar- 
rassment. But I assure the Senate that 
he is well qualified by experience with 
the refugee relief program to pass judg- 
ment on it. On January 28 he wrote me: 

Two years have elapsed and still only some 
75,000 of the authorized 209,000 have been 
issued. * * * Well over half of the visas 
issued have come in Italy where, due to the 
Graham amendment, thousands of relatives 
had been waiting for regular quota visa num- 
bers. Of the 45,000 visas originally tagged 
by Congress for Italian refugees only a little 
more than 3,000 have been issued to that 
category and perhaps the total number will 
not exceed 8,000 by the end of the act. In 
Greece the picture is pretty much the same 
except that a large number of relatives also 
qualified as refugees due to the guerrilla war 
and earthquakes. Yet less than half of the 
11,000 visas issued. have been to real Greek 


refugees, thanks again to the Graham 
amendment. 

These are the areas on which the adminis- 
tration will base its contention that the act 
has been a success. However, this will bear 
up only in terms of visas issued and not in 
terms of helping to solve the refugee prob- 
lem. You see, the refugees did not have con- 
tacts in the United States of America. As- 
surances for jobs and housing had to come 
through voluntary agencies and it has taken 
time and money to build the machinery nec- 
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essary for this work. Now that these assur- 
ances are beginning to come in we find that 
the refugees have lost out to the relatives. 

The agencies feel that the answer to this 
problem is to reallocate some of the unused 
numbers in Germany and Austria to Italy 
and Greece. As it now appears only 35,000 
(Germany) and 15,000 (Austria) will be used 
of the 90,000 authorized. To reallocate the 
40,000 unused visas and to extend this por- 
tion of the act to December 1957, is the agency 
proposition and I believe that it makes sense. 

The situation in Germany is difficult to 
assess. The easy answer is that the German 
economy is so good that the people do not 
wish to migrate * * * asin Italy and Greece, 
it takes time to get assurances for strangers. 
Many, many of the recent east zone refugees 
would like to get to the States but the 2-year 
history requirement of the act prevents 
them. The security (officers) have set up a 
reconstruction procedure but it just doesn't 
work. So as it stands now hundreds of these 
people will see the act expire before their 
residence requirement is met. 

I believe that the agencies have a good 
point when they support the need for a 
special quota for escapee cases. Five thou- 
sand visas put at the disposal of the United 
States escapee program people would be a 
great help. Personally I think that the 10,000 
visas authorized under section 4 (a) (3) for 
NATO countries will be filled and will just 
about serve the needs but some agencies feel 
that another 5,000 will completely resolve 
the old DP problem. (That and a liberaliz- 
ing of the TB formula which I wrote you 
about some time ago.) 

Those agencies involved in the orphan pro- 
gram feel that the 4,000 visas will be issued 
although just less than half had been issued 
up to December 1955. Another 4,000 might 
be the answer to this very humanitarian as- 
pect of the program. 


Those were only portions of a letter I 
received from a friend who is in an ex- 
cellent position to know how the Refugee 
Relief Act is operating. Some of the 
points he raises are crucial—such as the 
need to reallocate the unused quotas 
from Germany and Austria to Italy and 
Greece which are oversubscribed. 

As his letter is a few weeks old, I would 
like to bring the figures of the refugee 
relief program up to date. As of Febru- 
ary 17, the number of visas issued totaled 
84,607. However, I wish to point out 
that the fact that visas have been issued 
does not mean that the refugee has 
actually entered and been resettled in 
the United States as is the purpose of 
the act. For 32,361 of those who are 
ready to come do not have assurances. 
In all, on February 17, there had been 
208,104 applications filed for admission 
under the Refugee Relief Act. But, if we 
take the rate at which applications are 
presently being processed, it is soon seen 
that Mr. Gerety was right when he esti- 
mated that the program would fall 44,000 
short of its goal of 209,000 entries by the 
end of this year, unless something dras- 
tic is done to step up the processing. 

When Mr. Gerety made that an- 
nouncement, Mr. President, I wrote to 
the able chairman of the Senate Sub- 
committee on Refugees, the distin- 
guished Senator from North Dakota. I 
was concerned that if the goal of the 
refugee relief program could not be 
achieved by the cutoff date, December 31, 
1956, it might be necessary to extend the 
time of the act. I would like to include 
at this point in my remarks my letter of 
January 4 to Chairman Lancer, of the 


Senate Subcommittee on Refugees, 
Escapees, and Expellees. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The Honorable WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senate. 

Dear BILL: I am sure you share my concern 
at the recent announcement by the Director 
of the refugee relief program, Mr. Pierce J. 
Gerety, that he will not be able to issue the 
209,000 entry permits authorized under the 
present law by the cut-off date of December 
31 this year. Mr. Gerety estimates that 
about 44,000 refugees will be denied admis- 
sion because of the failure of the adminis- 
tration to administer the program properly, 

As I stated in testifying before your com- 
mittee last June on amendments to the 
Refugee Relief Act, the attitude of some of 
those administering the law seems to have 
been that the number of admissions author- 
ized under the act is merely a permissive 
figure—that they can issue visas up to that 
number, but it is not necessary to make an 
effort to attain the goal of the maximum 
number of entries under the refugee relief 
program. That was surely not the intent of 
those of us who voted to support this pro- 
gram. When we consider how many refugees 
there are—numbers far beyond the help of 
this program—it seems clear that we should 
be concerned that every single person au- 
thorized may obtain the relief intended 
under the act. 

As you know, one of the amendments con- 
tained in S. 1794, introduced by Senators 
LEHMAN, DovuGias, Kerauver, and myself 
would extend the expiration date of the ref- 
ugee relief program to December 31, 1960. 
Under this amendment any visas not issued 
by the end of this year would be redistrib- 
utéd among those categories under section 
4 of the act that have been filled but still 
have requests pending for visas. This real- 
location and extension of the time would 
permit the refugee relief program to achieve 
its goal in permitting the maximum number 
of persons authorized under the act to enter 
the country. 

I would, of course, desire most of all that 
your committee recommend the adoption of 
those amendments which I have already sup- 
ported before your committee. But, in view 
of Mr. Gerety’s admission that the adminis- 
tration will not be able to meet its obligation 
of issuing all visas authorized under the 
Refugee Relief Act, I hope that at the very 
least the committee will recommend an ex- 
tension of the termination date of the act 
beyond December 31, 1956. I cannot know 
precisely how much additional time the 
Refugee Relief Administration may need to 
complete the issuance of all 209,000 author- 
ized visas, but I am sure that the committee 
could ascertain this and make a recommen- 
dation for the necessary extension. 

It would be a callous disregard of the mis- 
ery in which many of these refugees have 
been living for long, weary years if we were 
to let more than one-fifth of the visas 
authorized by the Refugee Relief Act be 
wasted. That the administration could have 
administered the act in such a way that it 
now must threaten to close the door on the 
hopes of many of these suffering people is a 
shocking disregard of the humanitarian in- 
tent of the Congress in passing this act. 

I trust that the subcommittee will take 
prompt action to insure that sufficient time 
will be allowed for the issuance of all visas 
authorized under the refugee relief program. 

Thank you for your consideration of this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
news stories which carried an account of 
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this letter indicated only that I had asked 

for an extension of the Refugee Relief 

Act. Some of those who have been work- 

ing hard to help bring refugees to this 

country were concerned that I sought 
only this simple extension of time with- 
out any other changes in the program. 

Of course, I do not believe that the pro- 

gram can achieve its goals merely by 

extending the time for processing the 
applications. As I have indicated in the 
foregoing remarks, I think it is essential 
that measures-be taken as soon as possi- 
ble—both administratively and legisla- 
tively—to make this program workable. 
I would not settle for a mere extension of 
time. It might be misinterpreted as tacit 
approval of the way the program has 
been administered and is being admin- 
istered. I hope I have made myself per- 
fectly clear that I do not think the pro- 
gram has been or is being administered 
in a way that deserves any commenda- 
tion. In fact, it took the unfortunate 

Corsi incident in the State Department 

last year to reveal the extent to which 

Secretary of State Dulles and the admin- 

istrator of the program, Scott McLeod, 

were failing in any attempt to make this 
program succeed. 

So that I will not be misunderstood, I 
wish to make quite clear the way in which 
I think this whole refugee relief program 
needs overhauling. There need be no 
surprise if a program drawn up to meet 
an unusual situation—such as the refu- 
gee situation—does not meet the need. 
But now that it has failed to meet the 
test of experience, we can take legisla- 
tive action to modify the act so that it 
can work more expeditiously. 

Mr. President, I would like to have 
printed in the Record at this point, as a 
part of my remarks, the recommenda- 
tions I made last June 1955 in testimony 
prepared for the Senate Subcommittee 
on Refugees, Escapees, and Expellees. 
My recommendations are directed pri- 
marily to Senate bill 1794, introduced by 
Senators LEHMAN, DOUGLAS, KEFAUVER, 
and myself, and to the Senate bill 2113, 
which includes the proposals recom- 
mended by the administration. 

There being ho objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 
BEFORE THE SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
REFUGEES, ESCAPEES, AND EXPELLEES oN 
S. 1794, CONTAINING: AMENDMENTS TO "THE 
REFUGEE RELIEF Act or 1953 
Mr. Chairman, I am glad to have this op- 

portunity to testify before your committee 
in support of S. 1794, a bill to amend the 
Refugee Relief Act of 1953. The bill was in- 
troduced by Senators LEHMAN, Dovoras, 
KEFAUVER, and myself and contains amend- 
ments presently being considered by your 
subcommittee. I understand you are also 
considering S. 2113, the bill introduced by 
Senator WaTKINS and others which includes 
proposals made by President Eisenhower, and 
S. 2149, which the chairman introduced this 
week. I will direct my remarks today pri- 
marily to the bill before the committee 
which I have cosponsored, S. 1794, but will 
also make some comparison of its amend- 
ments with those of the other two pending 
bills. 

We all are gravely concerned by the situa- 
tion that has brought about the need for 
these amendments. Our intention in pass- 
ing the Refugee Relief Act 2 years ago was 
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to give new life to those people—displaced 
by war and in flight from oppression—who 
had no homes and little hope. Many of 
them had spent years in refugee camps. 
Others had fied from behind the Iron 
Curtain in hope of finding freedom and new 
lives. America stood as a symbol of hope 
to them, for they knew that we had always 
welcomed refugees from oppression. 

It was in this humanitarian spirit that 
the refugee relief program was proposed to 
the Congress. We wished to give hope for 
a new life to some of these uprooted people. 
And we knew from our own experience that 
people could come to this country and, in 
building new lives, would help build the 
United States. 

But the bill as it was finally passed had 
written into it many restrictions which 
pleased only those who do not welcome new 
Americans to our shores. Many of us 
warned at the time that the restrictions 
might make the refugee relief program 
nearly unworkable. In considering the his- 
tory of this act, we cannot help but wonder 
whether a certain reluctance to make it 
work has not compounded the difficulties. 

The unfortunate failure of the refugee 
program is a matter of record. The distin- 
guished chairman of this subcommittee pre- 
sented to the Senate last Monday the most 
recent figures of accomplishment under this 
act. In the nearly 2 years since its enact- 
ment, 31,919 visas have been issued. When 
we compare this to the number of 209,000 
refugees and escapees that we finally au- 
thorized to be admitted we see just how 
badly the act and its administrators have 
failed in carrying out its humanitarian 


purpose. 

I would like to point out that this failure 
does not only mean heartbreak and embit- 
terment to the 209,000 who might have been 
admitted under this program and to the 
millions of others who had hoped that they 
might be among the 209,000. It has serious 
consequences for the position and prestige 
of the United States in the world. Here 
again—as in the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Act—the United States presents itself 
to the world as a nation that holds itself 
above other peoples, that does not welcome 
people from other nations to our country 
even when they are displaced and homeless 
and in need of our assistance. Most of us 
do not feel that this is the true spirit of 
America. Quite the contrary: But such 
iniquitous restrictions as those written into 
the Immigration Act and the Refugee Act 
speak louder than any of our protestations 
of good will and good faith. We cannot 
convince others in the world that we, in our 
hearts, are friends and equals of all people, 
everywhere, when our legislation embodies 
xenophobia and racist discrimination that 
proclaim the opposite. I will not labor this 
point. But I think that this consequence 
of our immigration and relief programs is 
of such gravity for us in our relations with 
other peoples and other countries that it is 
of vital importance in any consideration of 
the Refugee Relief Act. 

This failure of the Refugee Relief Act was 
taken with much complacency by the ad- 
ministration until the recent unpleasant- 
ness in the State Department. But we have 
at last gotten an admission from the Presi- 
dent that all has not been going as it should 
with this program. I welcome those pro- 
posals that President Eisenhower sent to 
Congress on May 27 and am glad to see that 
he agrees with many of the recommenda- 
tions made in the Lehman-Humphrey-Doug- 
las-Kefauver amendments introduced more 
than a month earlier. 

At this time, I would like to go over the 
amendments proposed in Senate bill 1794, 
and indicate how they would improve the 
Refugee Relief Act. 

First, the administration of this program 
would be placed in an office within the De- 
partment of State to be known as the Office 
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of the Administrater of the Refugee Relief 
Act of 1953. This Administrator would be 
responsible directly to the Secretary of State. 
Surely this program is sufficiently important 
and certainly complex enough that it re- 
quires the attention of a full-time Admin- 
istrator. If we are to achieve the humani- 
tarian goal intended by the Refugee Relief 
Act it must be administered with greater 
vigor than has so far been the case. Con- 
tinuing its administration as a part-time 
function of the Administrator of the Bureau 
of Security and Consular Affairs will not al- 
low such administration. There is no reason 
why the refugee-relief program should be 
administered as one function of an Admin- 
istrator who has many other duties. To 
make the Refugee Relief Act a vigorous, ef- 
fective means of bringing deserving people 
to our country it should receive the full at- 
tention of an Administrator responsible 
solely to the Secretary of State. The recent 
appointment of Mr. Gerety as Deputy Ad- 
ministrator of the refugee-relief program 
does not correct this basic defect. I urge 
most strongly that the subcommittee sup- 
port amendment of the Refugee Relief Act 
of 1953 along the lines stated in section 10 
of S. 1794. 

The attitude of some of those who have 
been administering this law seems to be that 
the number of admission authorized under 
this act is merely a permissive figure—that 
they can issue visas up to that number but 
it is not necessary to try to attain the goal 
of the maximum number of entries under 
the refugee relief program. That was surely 
not the intent of those of us who voted to 
support this program. When we consider 
how many refugees there are—numbers far 
beyond the help of this program—it seems 
clear that we should be striving to permit 
entry into the United States of every single 
person authorized under the act. Partly 
what is needed here is a change of attitude 
on the part of those dealing with this pro- 
gram—its administrators and the consular 
Officials abroad charged with carrying out 
some of its functions. They should strive 
to achieve the maximum number of admis- 
sions allowable under this program and look 
to that number as a humanitarian goal to 
be sought and attained. 

But, with only a year and a half left be- 
fore the termination date of the Refugee 
Relief Act, the goal is far off. At the pres- 
ent rate it is doubtful that it will be reached 
by December 31, 1956. Even if we accept 
the present Administrator's analogy to an 
“assembly line“ —and I do not care for the 
comparison of refugees to automobiles—it 
does not appear that the assembly line is 
going to pick up sufficient speed, now that 
the initial period of tooling is completed, 
to reach the full humanitarian goal within 
the time limit set by the law. For this rea- 
son, a way of extending the time for the 
effectiveness of this act should be sought. 
No one should be denied entry under the 
refugee relief program simply because of an 
arbitrary cutoff date. An attempt is made 
to utilize all of the authorizations for visas 
by an amendnrent proposed in our bill. This 
amendment provides that any visas not is- 
sued by December 31, 1956, shall be redistrib- 
uted among those categories under section 
4 of the act that have been filled but still 
have requests pending for visas. Under this 
provision, the termination date would be 
extended to December 31, 1960, to allow time 
for action on these reallocated visa authori- 
zations. The reallocation and extension of 
time will permit the refugee relief program 
to achieve its goal in permitting the maxi- 
mum number of persons authorized under 
the act to enter the country. I strongly urge 
the subcommittee that it adopt this pro- 
posal as one of the amendments to the Ref- 
ugee Relief Act of 1953. 

There are additional countries that should 
be added to the act since its passage in 
1953. Refugees now residing in Spain and 
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North Africa should be eligible for admis- 
sion under the refugee relief program. 
There are refugees residing in both of these 
places, and to permit them entry under the 
act our bill would increase the quota for 
refugees now residing in North Atlantic 
Treaty countries by 15,000 so as to include 
these people. This additional number would 
raise the overall authorization from 209,000. 
to 224,000 refugees eligible for admission. 
But I point out that this is still consider- 
ably fewer than the number of 240,000 that 
the President proposed when he originally 
made recommendations for this program to 
the Congress. 

Some of the requirements of the Refugee 
Relief Act of 1953 have made it difficult and 
even impossible for otherwise highly quali- 
fied people to be admitted to this country 
under the program. One such requirement 
is the assurance that must be given by a cit- 
izen or citizens of the United States that the 
refugee will have employment and be able to 
support himself once he arrives in this coun- 
try. The regulation provides that each such 
assurance shall be the personal obligation of 
the individual citizen or citizens making it. 
There is a further requirement that the em- 
ployment and housing be listed with the 
Government so as to show that employment 
and housing is available to the refugee be- 
ing considered for admission under the pro- 
gram. As negotiations for admission have 
nearly always been protracted, such a re- 
quirement has placed an impossible burden 
on those citizens who have sought to assist 
refugees in coming to this country. It is not 
surprising that this discouraging aspect of 
the program has become a real roadblock to 
its operation. I feel that it is asking entirely 
too much of our citizens to expect them to 
hold employment and housing open a year 
or longer while waiting for a refugee to be 
cleared and submitted under this act. Vol- 
untary agencies—with whose fine work we 
are all famillar—have been ready and anx- 
ious to assist in helping people qualify under 
the program in coming to the United States, 
But the restrictions in the act that these as- 
surances must be given by individual citizens 
has prevented the agencies from taking part. 
There is no reason why these groups should 
not help refugees find suitable employment 
and housing so they can qualify for admis- 
sion under the Refugee Relief Act. They did 
just such work in connection with the dis- 
placed persons program and performed a 
most useful and humanitarian service. The 
amendment contained in our bill would per- 
mit them to participate in the present pro- 
gram in a similar way. These voluntary 
agencies should certainly be allowed to give 
assurances of employment and housing—as 
they are willing to do—and so assist refugees 
in qualifying under the refugee relief pro- 
gram. 

There is a similar provision in the Watkins 
proposal, S. 2113, but I do not think it is 
spelled out quite so clearly as in S. 1794. I 
am glad to see that the bill of the chairman; 
Senator Lancer, Senate bill 2149, makes an- 
other recommendation along these lines. As 
I understand it, the chairman’s bill would 
permit other responsible persons who have 
resided in the United States for at least 2 
years to give such assurances. The amend- 
ment would also extend this act to include 
dependent parents, stepparents; and adop- 
tive parents, I believe, and this is an equally 
worthy proposal that merits the considera- 
tion of the subcommittee. But I am sure the 
chairman is not unaware of the virtues of 
his own bill, so I shall not dwell on them 
at length. 

To return to the Lehman-Humphrey-Doug- 
las-Kefauver amendments, there are further 
requirements of the Refugee Relief Act of 
1953 that have made it difficult or impossible 
for some people to qualify for admission 
though their character and skills are such 
that we would surely be grateful to have 
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them as new citizens. The stipulation that 
a completely documented history of the past 
2 years of the refugee’s life must be sup- 
plied before issuance of a visa has proved a 
particularly onerous requirement. For those 
who somehow succeed in escaping from be- 
hind the Iron Curtain this regulation usually 
means that they must sit for 2 years in a 
refugee camp in order to provide themselves 
with a 2-year history. 

Such a procedure defeats the purpose of 
the Refugee Relief Act and should be done 
away with. The present security require- 
ments of the act, as well as of the Immigra- 
tion Act which must also be met, are more 
than enough to insure that visas will not be 
granted any persons whose purpose in seek- 
ing admission might not be to the best in- 
terests of the United States. I note that the 
amendments proposed by Senator WATKINS, 
S. 2113, would also repeal this requirement 
of a 2-year history. I trust that the sub- 
committee will concur that this regulation 
should be removed from the law. 

A similar requirement that has been al- 
most impossible to fulfill for many of the 
refugees and especially those who have fied 
from behind the Iron Curtain is that of a 
valid, unexpired passport. The inclusion of 
such a requirement in a bill to aid refugees, 
many of whom are stateless, would be farcical, 
if it were not so tragic. Both the Watkins 
bill and our bill would relax this requirement. 

A certificate guaranteeing readmission to 
the country in which the visa is obtained is 
coupled with this passport requirement. 
This is often impossible to obtain; some 
countries just do not give such certificates, 
Such an unrealistic provision should be elim- 
inated from the law. The requirements of 
the Immigration Act covering necessary 
travel documents and clearances are more 
than sufficient to protect the interests of the 
United States. 

There are some other changes that should 
be made in the Refugee Relief Act to make 
it more workable. As President Eisenhower 
said in his message to Congress urging many 
of these same changes in the law: 

“The act limits the term refugee to those 
who have been firmly resettled. Experience 
has shown that this provision tends to ex- 
clude the hard working and the adjustable, 
the very people we want most as new citi- 
zens.” 

All three bills before the subcommittee 
attempt to improve upon this definition so 
as not to exclude those very emigrants we 
would welcome. Our bill would include both 
refugees and escapees under this term and 
avoid a distinction made in the present bill 
that has led to confusion in interpretation 
and delay. 

Another simple change in terminology rec- 
ommended in our bill, S. 1794, is the 
dropping of the modifying word “ethnic” 
wherever it appears in the bill, except where 
it is clearly needed—in the case of German 
expellees. There seems to be no purpose 
for its inclusion at other places in the bill 
and it has connotations that are not in keep- 
ing with our traditions. 

The priorities set up under section 12 of 
the Refugee Relief Act turned out to be un- 
workable and have led to delay and con- 
fusion in the administration of the act. Ap- 
parently just what was intended by these 
priorities has never been clarified. Our bill 
would repeal the entire section 12, and I 
think that by so doing administration of 
the act would be accelerated. 

The provision of the Refugee Relief Act 
permitting the admission of 4,000 orphans 
restricts this quota to orphans under 10 
years of age. There does not seem to be 
any good reason why orphans older than 10 
should not be admitted under this program. 
Senator LANGER’S bill, Senator WATKINS’ bill, 
and our bill would all raise this age limit. 
Senator LEHMAN in his testimony before this 
committee a few days ago suggested that 13 
might be the oldest age limit that could be 
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fixed for eligibility without necessitating 
full security clearance. I am sure that the 
committee will give every consideration to 
the desirability of raising the age limit to 
whatever age seems most feasible for best 
admitting orphans qualifying under this 
section of the program. 

Under the Adjustment of Status section of 
the act, for persons already in the United 
States, both bills would amend the act to 
relax the present requirement that a person 
otherwise eligible must also have entered 
the country legally. President Eisenhower 
said in his message: 

“I recommend to the Congress that the 
section be amended to permit the Attorney 
General to waive this requirement in meri- 
torious cases where the person is otherwise 
qualified under this act. It is estimated that 
this would not involve more than a few 
hundred cases, but in the case of each indi- 
vidual human being such an amendment 
would satisfy the beneficent purposes of the 
Congress.“ 

An additional liberalization of this section 
is suggested in the Watkins bill—that the 
number of people who might so have their 
status in this country adjusted be raised 
from 5,000 to 10,000. This is a most worth- 
while proposal which I wish to support, 
though it is not in our original bill. 

There are three other amendments in the 
Watkins bill not contained in S. 1794 that I 
consider worthy of adoption to improve the 
Refugee Relief Act of 1953. One would au- 
thorize admission of 1,000 persons who would 
otherwise be excluded as suffering from 
tuberculosis. These would be persons who 
are members of families and whose inability 
to be admitted to the United States might 
otherwise break up the family or prevent 
them from taking advantage of the act. As 
President Eisenhower said in making this 
same recommendation: 

“We in the United States no longer regard 
tuberculosis with dread. Our treatment 
standards are high and modern treatment is 
increasingly effective. The United States, to 
its own benefit, could permit many of these 
families, within the existing numerical lim- 
itations, to enter under safeguards provided 
by the Attorney General and the Surgeon 
General of the United States assuring pro- 
tection of the public health and adequate 
treatment of the afflicted individual and also 
assuring that such individual will not be- 
come a public charge. I urge that the Con- 
gress give consideration to amendments that 
would enable this to be done.” 

May I join with the President in support 
of this measure that might prevent the tragic 
separation of families that have already un- 
dergone the trials of being broken apart from 
relatives and friends. This is a proposal in 
keeping with the finest spirit in which the 
refugee relief program was originally con- 
ceived and suggest that we can still return 
to that spirit in carrying it out, though the 
time is late. 

Another amendment of the Watkins bill 
that I wish to support is the change in word- 
ing recommended in section 2 of S. 2113. 
This relatively minor change would make a 
great deal of difference to refugee families 
granted admission under the refugee relief 
program. Under the statute as it now reads, 
wives, children, and others eligible to enter 
the country accompanying someone entering 
on a refugee relief visa, must all come to- 
gether, accompanying the senior member of 
the family. The proposal contained in the 
Watkins bill, which simply adds the words 
“or following to join them,” would allow 
members of a family to follow later when for 
one reason or another they could not yet 
accompany the head of the family being ad- 
mitted under this program. I urge that this 
provision be included in any amendments 
that the subcommittee sees fit to recommend 
to improve the Refugee Relief Act. It is a 
most worthy modification, 
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There is one final proposal in the Watkins 
bill in support of which I wish to join. That 
is the addition made in subsection (c) of 
section 11, which provides that “* * + eligi- 
bility of an applicant under this act shall be 
the exclusive responsibility of the consular 
office.” Presently this eligibility is subject to 
the review of the immigration officer whose 
responsibility should rest solely in the appli- 
cation of the Immigration Act to the appli- 
cant. This authority of review by the immi- 
gration officer has resulted in conflicting rul- 
ings by the separate officers charged with this 
responsibility and has been one of the sources 
of delay in administering the Refugee Relief 
Act. By so clarifying the act that the respon- 
sibility for administering the Refugee Relief 
Act resides solely in the consular officer, much 
of this confusion and delay should be elimi- 
nated. This will certainly improve the ad- 
ministration of the program. I strongly sup- 
port this delimitation of authority and hope 
that it will be made a part of any recom- 
mendations for amending the Refugee Relief 
Act of 1953. 

May I come back again to a proposal which 
I just mentioned in passing, but which I 
wish to support as it embodies the humani- 
tarian spirit of the Refugee Relief Act. I 
refer to the amendments of the chairman, 
contained in S. 2149, that would extend eli- 
gibility under this program to dependent 
parents, stepparents, and adoptive parents, as 
well as those who would be presently eligible 
for admission by accompanying the head of a 
family with a refugee relief visa. Here again, 
like the amendments we have discussed, these 
recommendations would in many cases mean 
the difference between a family being able to 
take advantage of the program and come to 
the United States or having to stay on in 
some dreary refugee camp or makeshift home 
in order to avoid parting from a loved mem- 
ber of the family. 

These seem minor matters when we are 
drawing up a bill affecting hundreds of thou- 
sands, but we must never forget how much 
just such modifications as these can mean to 
the individuals whose whole lives turn upon 
them. I wish to support the amendments 
of the chairman, as they extend the benefits 
of this program in a way that should not 
have been overlooked. 

In conclusion, I would just like to say that 
the amendments being considered by this 
subcommittee give new hope for the Refugee 
Relief Act of 1953, and those who should be 
helped by it to come to the United States and 
become useful citizens. I shall not refer 
again to the way in which this program has 
been hampered and almost blocked by those 
who do not wish to see it work. I would like 
to reiterate, however, that the success of this 
program is important not only for what it 
means to the lives of those many thousand 
we hope to assist by it, but that its success 
is important in the world for the good name 
of the United States itself. 

In part, we are already known to the rest 
of the world for the quota system upon which 
the Immigration and Naturalization Act is 
built. While we have yet to correct the in- 
equities that are written into that law, here, 
in amending the Refugee Relief Act, we can 
present a better face to the world, our true 
face. Let us show the world the spirit that 
truly moves our people. Let us extend the 
hand of welcome to those whose lives have 
been disrupted and whose homes have been 
lost. I trust that the subcommittee will give 
careful consideration to the amendments be- 
fore it. I hope you will agree with me that 
they are worthy of our support. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
conclusion, I wish to stress that the 
refugee-relief program has a great hu- 
manitarian purpose—to hold out hope 
to those unfortunate people who have 
been driven from their homes by war 
or uprooted by fear of political reprisal. 
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Further, however, it is an essential part. 
of our foreign policy in attempting to 
meet and counter the redefection cam- 
paign of the Communists. Our failure 
to our responsibility under the Refugee 
Relief Act could have unfortunate con- 
sequence for us in providing a Commu- 
nist victory in this redefection campaign. 

The Congress has legislation pending 
that would make those legislative 
changes necessary if we are to fulfill the 
goals of the refugee-relief program. 
But, as I stated at the outset and have 
spelled out with the recommendations 
of those groups best qualified to criticize 
administration of the program, the 
President and the Secretary of State 
have it within their means to make such 
administrative changes as need to be 
made to expedite this program. 

I would not want to close without pay- 
ing tribute to the voluntary agencies that 
have done so much in an effort to assist 
refugees in coming to this country under 
the Refugee Relief Act. They have given 
of their efforts selflessly and tirelessly 
in an attempt to help those who seek a 
haven from political oppression and a 
new home after years of being uprooted. 
They deserve the thanks not only of 
those they have helped but the thanks 
and commendation of us all for the fine, 
dedicated work they are doing. 

We owe it to them as well as to the 
refugees who look to us for assistance 
to improve the refugee-relief program. 
I join with the voluntary agencies in 
urging President Eisenhower to take ac- 
tion now. The President should instruct 
the Secretary of State and the admin- 
istrator of the refugee-relief program to 
make those administrative changes that 
are so urgently needed. The refugee- 
relief program must not fail in its mis- 
sion of bringing to their new home all of 
the refugees we intended to welcome 
when we passed the Refugee Relief Act. 


THIRTY-SEVENTH BIRTHDAY AN- 
NIVERSARY OF THE FOUNDING OF 
THE AMERICAN LEGION 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, yesterday was the birth- 
day of the American Legion, organized 
March 11, 1919, and later chartered by 
Congress. I want to congratulate this 
patriotic organization on its 37th birth- 
day. As a charter member of my local / 
post, I have always considered it a great 
honor and a high privilege to be a mem- 
ber of this the largest organization of 
wartime veterans in the history of man- 
kind. 

“For God and country” are we com- 
rades associated. May the eternal 
principles enumerated in the preamble to 
our Constitution ever serve as guideposts 
in our lives so that in truth “right shall 
become the master of might” and “peace 
and good will” on earth shall ever be our 
goal. 

To recount here the accomplishments 
of this great organization is a task be- 
yond the time permitted me. 

In support of the widow and orphan of 
our deceased comrades and the disabled, 
the Legion has a record of accomplish- 
ments that will ever be a tribute to a 
zealous devotion to worthy causes. 
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In the defense of our national institu- 
tions—our Americanism—unadulterat- 
ed—few can equal its constant and un- 
swerving guardianship. 

It was quite a disappointment to some 
and a pleasure to me that here in Wash- 
ington, during a recent National Conven- 
tion of the American Legion, the bands 
and drum corps who led the parade con- 
centrated on Onward Christian Soldiers 
and The Battle Hymn of the Republic. 
Soberness and maturity characterized its 
deliberations. It was imbued with a 
patriotism born in the crucible of service 
to God and country. 

In its child welfare activities, junior 
baseball programs, its oratorical and 
other school contests, the American 
Legion is rendering services in the field 
of Americanism to the young men and 
women of our country which will ever 
redound to its credit. Think of it— 
over 50 percent of the baseball players 
in the big leagues today received their 
initial training under the auspices of the 
great organization—the American 
Legion. 

The work of our Subcommittee on In- 
ternal Security has its counterpart in the 
Americanism commission of the Amer- 
ican Legion. 

Some detractors would have us think 
that the Legion is solely a pressure 
group. I will have none of that propa- 
ganda. If it is pressure, it is pressure for 
a greater, stronger and better America 
so that we may transmit to posterity the 
principles of justice, freedom, and de- 
mocracy. May the judge of us all give us 
more of such pressure organizations like 
the American Legion. 

Someday, when more time is at our 
disposal, I shall recount for you the many 
blessings America has received from the 
organization which has honored me and 
for which I have such great respect and 
affection, 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1956 


Mr. KNOWLAND.. Mr. President, has 
morning business been concluded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
McNamara in the chair). Morning busi- 
ness has been concluded. 

The Chair lays before the Senate the 
unfinished business, which is Senate 
bill 3183. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3183) to provide an im- 
proved farm program. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, for the 
purpose of the Recorp, I should like to 
state that, because of illness in my fam- 
ily, I was unable to be present on Friday 
when the vote was taken on the Aiken 
amendment to strike from the farm bill 
the 90 percent of parity provision on 
wheat. If I had been present, I would 
have voted in favor of the amendment, 
and against the 90 percent provision. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to call the request I am about 
to make to the attention of the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDERI. I 
should like to request that the quorum 
call be had without the time being 
charged to either side, because I under- 
stand several Members of the Senate on 
both sides of the aisle desired to have 
some indication given when the Senate 
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8 the consideration of the farm 

Mr, ELLENDER. I had risen to sug- 
gest that that be done. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold his suggestion for 
the moment? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I am glad to with- 
hold it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to call this matter particu- 
larly to the attention of the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], the 
chairman of the committee. Under the 
order, I understand that the amend- 
ments of the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. Wittiams] are now the order of 
business before the Senate. Is that cor- 
rect? 

rics ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Last week at my re- 
quest action was deferred on an amend- 
ment which I had submitted, its con- 
sideration being made subject to what- 
ever the pending business was, and with 
the understanding that it would become 
the next order of business after the 
pending amendment had been disposed 
of. If there is no objection, I should 
like to ask unanimous consent that ac- 
tion on my amendment be further de- 
ferred, and that its place be taken by 
the amendment submitted by the Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], which 
is an amendment similar to my amend- 


ment, except that it deals with a different 


commodity. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
under the previous request, I now sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, without 
the time consumed being charged to 
either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Dela- 
ware, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
submit a modification of my amend- 
ment, which consolidates 3 other amend- 
ments. I noticed that when the Senate 
began the consideration of the farm bill 
last Thursday, 83 amendments to the 
bill were prepared. This morning there 
are 84 amendments. Unless greater 
progress than that already evidenced is 
made we shall not get anywhere. 

All three amendments I have deal with 
one subject, namely, limitations on the 
bill. Therefore, I submit the modifica- 
tion and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the modification as pro- 
posed by the Senator from Delaware. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 11, line 5, after the period, it is 
proposed to insert the following: “The com- 
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pensation paid any producer for partici- 
pating in the acreage reserve program with 
respect to land in any one State in any year 
shall not exceed $25,000.” 

On page 15, line 5, after the period, it is 
proposed to insert the following: No an- 
nual payment to any person with respect 
to land in any one State shall exceed $7,500.” 

On page 4, between lines 22 and 23, it is 
proposed to insert the following: 

“Sec. 107. The Agricultural Act of 1949 is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“Sec, 421. The total amount of price sup- 
port made available under this act to any 
person for any year through loans to such 
person, or through purchases made by Com- 
modity Credit Corporation from such per- 
son, shall not exceed $25,000. The term 
“person” shall mean any individual, part- 
nership, firm, joint-stock company, corpo- 
ration, association, trust, estate, or agency 
of a State. In the event of any loan to, or 
purchase from, a cooperative marketing as- 
sociation, such limitation shall apply to the 
amount of price support made available 
through such cooperative association to each 
person. The limitation herein on the 
amount of price support made available to 
any person shall not apply if price support 
is extended by purchases of a product of an 
agricultural commodity from processors and 
the Secretary determines that it is imprac- 
ticable to apply such limitations.’ ” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the amendments being con- 
sidered en bloc? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, do I 


not have the right to modify my own | 


amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 

b * has not heard 8 
HUMPHREY. President, I 
3 the right to e 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment, as modified, would amend 
several portions of the bill. That is why 
it is necessary to get unanimous consent 
in order to consider the amendments en 
bloc. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But is it not true 
that I may modify my amendment as of- 
fered without unanimous consent? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator could modify one particular part 
of his amendment; but when he has 
asked for the consideration of the 
amendment of several parts of the bill in 
several places, it is necessary to have 
unanimous consent to consider the 
amendments en bloc. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
may say to the Senator from Delaware 
that I called up last Friday, prior to the 
time the Senator from Delaware gained 
the floor, an amendment which relates to 
the limitation on price supports, In or- 
der to accommodate one of my col- 
leagues, the Senator from Tennessee 
Mr. Kerauver] after there had been 
objection to his presenting several 
amendments, I temporarily withdrew my 
amendment. So I desire to present the 
amendment today. A part of the pro- 
posal of the Senator from Delaware is 
identical with my amendment. I intend 
to present the amendment in my own 
right. 

I must say in all candor that it ap- 
pears rather unusual that this has hap- 
pened. Therefore, I object. 

CII — 232 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chairs hears objection to the considera- 
tion en bloc of the amendments offered 
by the Senator from Delaware. 


question is on agreeing to the first 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, does 
that mean that I will have to offer the 
amendments as amendments to my 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Because 
of the objection, the amendments will 


have to be considered separately. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Which amendment 
does the Chair hold should be consid- 
ered first? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
first-amendment on the list which the 
Senator submitted. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The first amendment 
submitted was on page 11, line 5. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will call attention to the fact that 
there is one amendment before that, in 
the order in which the Senator has sub- 
mitted them. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That was the pend- 
ing amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment pending on Friday is the one 
which will be before the Senate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Do J understand cor- 
rectly that the Senate will vote on each 
one in its order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Am I to understand 
that, under the parliamentary situation, 
after the Senate has voted on the amend- 
ment which proposes to add section 225, 
the next amendment would be the one 
offered as a modification, as it comes in 
consecutive order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair cannot guarantee that the Sen- 
ator from Delaware will be recognized 
to offer his next amendment in order. 
The Chair can only guarantee that the 
Senator now has an opportunity to pre- 
sent whichever amendment he chooses 
as his first one. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator from 
Delaware has several amendments he in- 
tends to propose. Is this the amend- 
ment designated “2-22-56-B”? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is the 
amendment which was called up on last 
Friday. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. president, a par- 


liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana will state it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Are we not con- 
sidering the amendment designated 
“3-5-56-B”? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; 
unless the Chair hears objection. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is the amend- 
ment which was called up on Friday. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, it 
seems unusual that I cannot consolidate 
the amendments. That practice has 
been followed before in the Senate. 
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Nevertheless, in the event that that can- 
not be done, as I understand, I may 
modify my amendment by offering a sub- 


- stitute for it, may I not? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator may do that. ? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I of- 
fer a substitute for the amendment 
which is now pending. The amendment 
in the nature of a substitute is the last 
part of the modification which I just 
submitted, which would amend section 
107 of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute offered by the Sen- 
ator from Delaware. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 4, 
between lines 22 and 23, it is proposed 
to insert the following: 


Sec. 107. The Agricultural Act of 1949 is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
Tollowing new section: 

“Src. 421. The total amount of price sup- 
port made available under this act to any 
person for any year through loans to such 
person, or through purchases made by Com- 
modity Credit Corporation from such person, 
shall not exceed $25,000. The term ‘person’ 
shall mean any individual, partnership, firm, 
joint-stock company, corporation, associa- 
tion, trust, estate, or agency of a State. In 
the event of any loan to, or purchase from, a 
cooperative marketing association, such limi- 
tation shall apply to the amount of price 
support made available through such coop- 
erative association to each person. The limi- 
tation herein on the amount of price sup- 
port made available to any person shall not 
apply if price support is extended by pur- 
chases of a product of an agricultural com- 
modity from processors and the ena age de- 
termines that it is impracticable to apply 


such limitations.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute offered 
by the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
should like to offer an amendment to 
that particular section. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NEU- 
BERGER in the chair). The Senator from 
Delaware has the floor, and the Senate is 
considering his amendment in the nature 
of a substitute. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Minnesota will state it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. At the expiration 
of the time of the Senator from Dela- 
ware, may I offer an amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment intended to be offered by the 
Senator from Minnesota may be offered 
only after the time allotted on the 
amendment of the Senator from Dela- 
ware has been exhausted or yielded back 
by both sides. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I understand. I 
shall offer an amendment at such time. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana will state it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I should like to know 
what will become of the amendment 
previously pending if the amendment 
now offered to that amendment shall be 
adopted. The amendments deal with 
different subjects entirely. 
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fits for the smaller farmer. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
first amendment offered by the Senator 
from Delaware is not before the Senate. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Are we to under- 
stand that the amendment designated 
“3-5-56-B” is not now before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is not 
before the Senate; it was modified by 
the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. ELLENDER. So the Senate is not 
considering the amendment designated 


7 *3-5-56-B.” 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, may 
we have order? Senators cannot hear 
the rulings of the Chair or the remarks 
of the Senator from Louisiana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, as modified, of the Senator from 
Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, my 
reason for offering this amendment as a 
substitute for the other amendment at 
this time is that the Solicitor of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, who is now just 
outside the Senate Chamber, has raised 
a question that the first amendment of- 
fered may contain language which, as at 
present written, may cause undue hard- 
ship on a small farmer who is dependent 
solely on a small piece of land, leased 
from the Government, for his operations. 

That was not the purpose of the orig- 
inal amendment and I want that point 
clarified bfore proceeding. If new lan- 
guage is needed we can modify the 
amendment accordingly. 

I have asked the Solicitor to try to 
prepare suitable language by which the 
amendment could be modified so as to 
take care of hardship cases, and that is 
now being done. It was hoped the re- 
vision would be ready before the Senate 
resumed consideration of the bill. But 
it has not come in yet, so I thought it 
was useless to take of the time of the 
Senate to debate that particular phase 
until the proper language had been pre- 
pared. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, am 
I to understand that the Senator from 
Delaware now proposes to withdraw the 
amendment which was offered by him 
last Friday? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Only temporarily. 
That is why I have substituted the 
amendment now. being considered. 

I may say to the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HUMPHREY] that it is true he 
has offered an amendment, and I think 
it. is. almost identical with mine. But 
the Senator from Utah also has a com- 
parable amendment, as has the Senator 
from Indiana, As I understand, there 
are 12 or 14 amendments which have 
been submitted, all dealing with the 


same subject. 


The proposal here is a consolidation 
of all these limitation features into one 
amendment for the purpose of conserv- 
ing time. 

As I pointed out before we started out 
last Friday with 83 amendments and 
after 2 days work we now have 84. 

Unless we consolidate some of these 
proposals, we will never get the bill 
passed. 

I think we are all trying to attain the 
same objective, namely, to keep the bene- 
I am not 
trying to take anything away from the 
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Senator from Minnesota, who, as I have 
said, has likewise drawn a comparable 
amendment. I think the Senate would 
have voted on the amendment last Fri- 
day evening, had it not gotten into a 
parliamentary dispute lasting for nearly 
2 hours on another question. That 
forced the amendment to be carried over 
until today. 

This morning I was requested to hold 
up the original amendment until the 
necessary changes in verbiage could be 
prepared. The changes have not as yet 
been made available. I thought the 
Senate could vote at one time on all 
three phrases of this other question. 
They are comparable amendments. The 
first phase would limit payments under 
the acreage reserve to $25,000. The sec- 
ond phase would limit payments under 
the conservation reserve to $7,500. .The 
third phase would limit loans under the 
price support program to $25,000. The 
same principle is involved in all. I think 
the amendments could be considered 
en bloc, in order to conserve time. If 
the Senator from Minnesota wishes to 
join as a cosponsor, I shall be only too 
glad to have him do so. No question of 
pride of authorship is involved. The 
amendments have been pending several 
days. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is not a matter 
of pride of authorship. It is a question 
of orderly procedure. The items in- 
volved are separate items. For instance, 
the Senator from Delaware proposes an 
amendment relating to acreage reserve, 
one relating to the conservation reserve, 
and one relating to production on 
Government-owned land. They should 
be considered separately. 

It is my intention to offer an amend- 
ment on limitation of price supports. 
That amendment has been printed. I 
have withdrawn the amendment only to 
accommodate a colleague. When the 
Senator offers the amendment on limita- 
tion of price supports, I shall offer an 
amendment to that, because I should like 
to bring out another point. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have no objection 
to that, and to accommodate the Senator 
will offer that portion first. I might sup- 
port the language which the Senator 
from Minnesota will offer. As previously 
stated, the purpose of offering the 
amendment is to restrict to $25,000 the 
amount of price supports which any in- 
dividual or corporation may obtain 
under the program. 

Last year more than 1 million farmers 
participated in the support program, and 
less than 2,000 of them received loans in 
excess of $25,000. There will be less than 
2,000 farmers affected by this amend- 
ment if it should be adopted. 

I would be the first to protest on the 
floor of the Senate any legislation which 
would be against the right of any man 
in this country; whether he be a farmer 
or in business, to grow and make prog- 
ress; but we certainly should not use a 
subsidy or assistance afforded by the 
United States Government to help him 
to make the progress. 

The benefits of this farm program were 
intended by the administration and the 
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Congress to go primarily to the family- 
sized farms, the bona fide farmers who 
are not able to assist themselves, and not 
to go to large corporations. To cite an 
example, I know of one unit which has 
over 340,000 acres of wheat under the 
program. It was not intended.to use the 
taxpayers’ money to assist such large 
farm operations. 

Why should the American taxpayers 
underwrite these million-dollar opera- 
tions? 

My amendment proposes to limit the 
amounts to $25,000. The principle was 
recommended, although not the exact 
figure, by the President of the United 
States when he recommended that some 
action be taken on that question for the 
purpose of keeping the benefits of our 
farm program for the bona fide families. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Will the Senator tell us 
how he arrived at the limitation of $25,- 
000? In some types of farming that is 
all or more than a family can produce. 
In other types of farming a single family 
can produce forty, fifty, or sixty thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of commodities on 
the farm. In certain types of farming 
if $50,000 worth of commodities were not 
produced, the farmers would not be able 
to engage in that type of farming. 

If the Senator from Delaware thinks 
that a limitation of $25,000 would be 
enough to cover family farms, I point 
out that family farms are producing 
more each year. They have to get more 
equipment and make larger investments. 
As a consequence, the farmers must pro- 
duce more to maintain an adequate re- 
turn on their investment. 

I think the Senator from Delaware 
has a good idea. A few years ago I think 
$25,000 would have been a good limita- 
tion. Former Secretary Brannan, I 
think, proposed that the limitation be 
$24,000 under the Brannan plan. But 
times have changed somewhat. 

Frankly, I should think that if. the 
figure were doubled, it would be more 
nearly applicable to farmers generally, 
and would at the same time have the 
effect of cutting out some of the million- 
dollar loans. While we do not have too 
many of those, they are an irritation to 
the public generally. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I might say to the 
Senator from Vermont that I am not 
wedded to the figure $25,000. The rea- 
son that figure was used was that in 
obtaining figures from the Department 
of Agriculture, the $25,000 figure was 
used in considering the effect it would 
have. I have not studied what the effect 
would be if the figure were increased to 
$40,000 or $50,000. It would not affect 
farmers in my area, but if it could be 
shown that in other areas $25,000 would 
cause undue hardship, and $50,000 would 
be more realistic, I would not have any 
objection to modifying my amendment. 
The principle involved is that the 
amount of the payments should stop at 
a point where corporate-type farming 
would not be carried on at the expense 
of the taxpayers. 

Mr. AIKEN. If the figure of $25,000 
were applicable to the net income of 
the family, it would be adequate. How- 
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ever, I can conceive of a single farm 
family producing $25,000 worth of com- 
modities, and at the same time not net- 
ting more than $3,000. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. That amount could not 
be applicable to great family wheat op- 
erations, where one family may have 
several thousands acres in dry farming 
in our wheat region. A limitation of 
$25,000 should not preclude such opera- 
tions from consideration, because the 
cost of the combines and other machin- 
ery is so high that the operations of 
farmers in that category necessarily 
must involve commodities worth at least 
$25,000 a year. 

I suggest that the figure in the amend- 
ment be enlarged to at least $50,000, and 
I am not sure that even then it would 
cover some of our farm families. I am 
not talking about corporate wheat farm- 
ers but family wheat farmers. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I certainly would 
not want to restrict the program so that 
it would not function in cases of family 
farming in Oregon or elsewhere. As I 
said before, since offering the amend- 
ment and having had it printed—sug- 
gestions were made that perhaps the 
amount was not sufficient. I said at 
that time that if Senators in areas which 
were affected felt that the amount 
should be higher, I would not oppose 
such a change in the amendment. I 
think we all want the program to pro- 
tect bona fide family-type farms. I cer- 
tainly am not trying to restrict the 
amount in such a way as to hamper 
them. 

I understand the Senator from Utah 
has suggested that the amount be $50,- 
000. I shall be very frank and say that 
since the amendment was printed fur- 
ther study has shown that the figure 
$25,000 might be a little low and un- 
realistic and I will not oppose any effort 
to raise it if it be decided that such ac- 
tion be necessary. 

My only interest is to preserve the 
principle of keeping our farm program 
benefits for the farmers. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does the Senator re- 
alize that on Februcry 22, 1956, I offered 
an amendment to make the restriction 
$50,000? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Iso understand. 

Mr. WATKINS. I have been waiting 
for a time to call up the amendment. I 
have had some study made of what that 
restriction would do to the family-size 
farm. As has been pointed out, $25,000 
would be too restrictive for family-sized 
operations in the West. I think $50,000 
would be more realistic. I wonder if the 
Senator from Delaware would accept, as 
an amendment to his amendment, the 
figure $50,000 rather than $25,000. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I may say to the 
Senator from Utah that if Senators from 
the areas affected believe that $50,000 
would be more realistic, then I would 
have no objection to that figure, because 
what we are trying to do is stop the pay- 
ment of several hundred thousand dol- 
lars to a few absentee farmers or to a 
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few groups that are operating large, 
corporate-type farms. 

If the larger figure be necessary in 
order to provide protection for the areas 
in the West where there are large farm- 
ing operations I certainly shall not ob- 
ject to revising the figure as the Senator 
has suggested. 

Mr. WATKINS. Will the Senator 
from Delaware be willing to have his 
amendment amended so as to provide 
for $50,000, instead of $25,000? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; or perhaps we 
could modify my amendment in that way. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware yield to me? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I commend the Sen- 
ator from Delaware for the principle of 
his amendment, which I believe needs 
careful attention and study. In connec- 
tion with the amendment, I wish to raise 
a practical point. If a man feeds 100 
head of steers at 1,000 pounds each, at 
$20 a hundred that would be $20,000. 
That is not a large operation, but there 
are many of that sort; and in connec- 
tion with such operations, this proposal 
should have some study and some 
thought. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Of course, that par- 
ticular type of operation would not be 
affected by the amendment. 

Mr. CARLSON. But that involves 
farm income. How would the amend- 
ment be limited? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The amendment 
applies only to loans to farmers, for sup- 
port of the agricultural crops produced 
on the farm. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Delaware yield to the Senator 
from Indiana? 

Mr, WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Ihave several ques- 
tions to ask. Under the bill, farmers are 
to be paid in connection with the soil 
bank and in connection with the acre- 
age control and in connection with the 
conservation control, and then the farm- 
er is going to be able to borrow money 
on his crops, under the price-support 
program. My first question is this: 
Does the limitation of the amendmnt 
apply to all 3, or to only 1, or to several? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The limitation be- 
fore us applies only to loans made on 
supported crops. It was my intention, 
when I offered the amendment, to deal 
only with this question now. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The amendment 
applies only to the loans made on the 
products themselves, does it? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is right. Im- 
mediately after disposing of this amend- 
ment, I shall offer an amendment which 
will be applicable to the other two 
phases of the operations, namely, the 
acreage reserve and conservation re- 
serve. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Then let me ask 
this question: What we are talking about 
now is, is it not, a limitation on the 
amount which any one farmer can bor- 
row—as the support price—on the agri- 
cultural commodities he raises? 

Mr. WILLIAMS Yes. - 
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Mr, CAPEHART, Then I wish to ask 
another question. Of course, as the 
Senator from Delaware understands, no 
farmer can borrow at the support price 
unless he has paid the penalty by re- 
ducing his prođuction. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is correct. 

Mr. CAPEHART. If he does not re- 
duce his production or his acreage, he 
does not have a right to borrow at the 
support price. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. He must be 
in compliance to receive supports. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Then does the 
farmer, in order to be able to borrow up 
to 825,000 on the grain he has grown 
or up to $50,000, if the amendment is 
modified to that extent—have to comply 
with the acreage controls only to that 
amount, or does he have to comply with 
acreage controls in respect to his entire 
farm? > 

For example, suppose a farmer has 
1,000 acres of corn, and suppose he would 
like to plant all those acres to corn, Sup- 
pose that under the acreage controls, in 
order to comply with the loan provisions 
of the act, he is allowed to plant only 
800 acres. In that event, he can do 
nothing with the remaining 200 acres. 

Then let us suppose that on the 800 
acres he grows corn, and produces 60 
bushels of corn to the acre—which in 
that event would be 48,000 bushels. At 
an average price of $1.50, which he might 
obtain as a loan under the existing pol- 
icy, that would be approximately $80,- 
000. I understand that the original 
amendment of the Senator from Del- 
aware proposed a limit of $25,000, but 
I understand that now he proposes to 
increase the limit to $50,000. If it is to 
be limited to $50,000, and if the support 
price is going to be $1.50, that farmer 
would be able to receive the support 
price for only approximately 30,000 
bushels. If he obtained an average of 60 
bushels to the acre, under the circum- 
stances he could obtain the price sup- 
port for the production from only 500 
acres. In other words, does the amend- 
ment limit him, in that case, to obtain- 
ing the support price for the production 
from only 500 of his 800 acres? In that 
event, what will be the situation as re- 
gards to the remaining 300 acres. 

Mr. Under the amend- 
ment the farmer can grow crops on the 
full amount of his allotment; but he will 
be able to obtain support prices only 
up to the amount we specify. 

Mr. CAPEHART. He still may grow 
crops on as Many acres as he wants to 
farm? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. It is not pos- 
sible to stop him from producing. But 
the Government will not support the 
excess production. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Oh, yes; that can 
be provided in the bill. He cannot ob- 
tain a price-support loan unless he has 
complied with the acreage controls. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is true. But 
if he complies with the acreage allot- 
ments, and assuming that he has enough 
production to obtain a $300,000 loan, the 
point is that under the amendment he 
can obtain from the Government only 
the amount of the loan for which we 
now provide. He could sell the rest 
of it on the free market. 
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Mr. CAPEHART. I am in accord with 
the purpose of the Senator’s amendment, 
but I think we should make very clear 
just what we are dealing with. Let us 
say that the amendment is limited to 
$50,000, and that a farmer has 1,000 
acres of corn, and grows 50 bushels to 
the acre, and the support price at the 
moment is $1.41—as I think it will be 
this year. That would amount to ap- 
proximately $75,000 worth of corn. The 
amendment would permit him to obtain 
loans up to $50,000. My point is that, 
under the law, he would have to reduce 
his acreage or else he could not obtain 
the $50,000, or whatever may be the total 
amount. Under those circumstances, 
can the farmer plant all 800 of his acres, 
or must he limit his planting to 500 
acres? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. He must limit his 
planting to his allotted acres if he gets 
price support on any crop. 

Mr, CAPEHART. Then we would be 
very unfair to the wheat farmer and to 
the corn farmer, and then we would pre- 
vent the accomplishment of the very 
thing we are trying to do, namely, to get 
the farmers to take some of their acre- 
age out of production. I say that be- 
cause if the amendment is to operate 
the way the Senator from Delaware has 
just explained—although I do not think 
it should operate that way; I think we 
should change the amendment—any 
farmer whose production amounted to 
more than $50,000 would not participate 
in the acreage reduction. If that hap- 
pens there will be an increased produc- 
tion of corn and wheat, because the large 
farmers, who produce the greatest 
amounts, will not participate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If they are going to 
produce to that extent, let them do so 
without having the benefit of the Gov- 
ernment’s support price. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Les; I agree. 

I have no objection to the proposed 
$50,000 limitation, but my question is 
whether the farmer has to comply with 
the acreage controls, even in order to get 
the $50,000. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Then it simply will 
not work. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Perhaps it will not; 
but the Department thinks it will, and 
the President has recommended it. If a 
farmer has an acreage allotment for 
1,000 acres of corn, either he will com- 
ply to the extent of the 1,000 acres, or he 
will not comply. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Let us say that a 
farmer is allotted 1,000 acres as his per- 
centage of the total of 51 million acres 
of corn; and let us assume that normally 
he produces 60 bushels to the acre. 

That would amount to 60,00 bushels, 
from the 1,000 acres. At the $1.40 sup- 
port price, that would amount to $84,000, 
would it not? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is correct. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Under the amend- 
ment, he would be permitted to obtain 
loans up to $50,000, would he? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Or whatever we 
agree upon here. 

Mr. CAPEHART. What will happen 
to the remainder? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The remainder 
would be on the free market, just as if 
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the farmer were not in compliance at all. 
I do not see how anything else can be 
done. 

Mr, CAPEHART. My point is that 
then we would penalize him by making 
him reduce all his acreage in the same 
proportion as everyone else did if he 
wished to obtain the support price. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If he wishes to ob- 
tain the support price, he will have to be 
in compliance. 

It would always be possible that he 
might completely disregard all compli- 
ance, plant all his acreage outside the 
program, and sell any amount of his 
crop he wished on the free market. I do 
not see how it could be otherwise. But 
the Government would not be under- 
writing the operation. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Senator pro- 
poses to compel him to reduce his acre- 
age by about 25 percent on 1,000 acres in 
order to get the support price on 750,000 
bushels, which would represent about 
400 acres. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We do not propose 
to compel him, but we propose to tell him 
that if he wishes to get the benefit of the 
support price to the extent we agree 
upon, he will have to comply. 

Mr. CAPEHART. In my opinion, he 
will not do it. He will continue to grow 
all the corn he can grow, even though he 
takes a lesser amount for it, and we shall 
defeat the very purpose we are trying to 
accomplish, and that is to control pro- 
duction. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not think so; 
but experience will tell. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It is diffi- 
cult for me to see that this proposal 
would penalize very many farmers. I 
have before me a table showing the num- 
ber of loans, the total loan value, and the 
average loan value, with respect to seven 
major 1953 grain crops. The table is 
dated January 24, 1956. It was supplied 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

The table shows that in 1953, of prac- 
tically 300,000 corn loans, there were 
only 104 with respect to which the total 
ran over $25,000. 

Of approximately 600,000 wheat loans, 
there were only 1,468 that were over 
$25,000. 

Of approximately 44,000 oats loans, 
there were only 10 that went over $25,000. 

Of approximately 35,000 barley loans, 
only 66 went over $25,000. Of approxi- 
mately 34,000 sorghum loans, only 25 
were over $25,000. 

Of approximately 60,000 soybean 
loans, only 5 were over $25,000. 

Of approximately 58,000 flaxseed 
loans, only 18 were over $25,000. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I think the Sena- 
tor is 100 percent correct in principle. 
The situation he has outlined is the 
reason why we have surpluses today. 
That is the reason we have low farm 
prices. The farmers did not comply. 
They grew as much as they wanted to 
grow, and we have surpluses which push 
prices down. Had everyone complied 
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with acreage control on wheat, corn, and 
other crops, we would have no surplus 
today, and the prices of all those prod- 
ucts would be 50 or 75 percent higher 
than they are today. What we are try- 
ing to do is to find a method of reduc- 
ing production, so that prices of farm 
products will go up to where they be- 
long in the market place. Let us make 
sure that we are not doing something 
which will increase production rather 
than decrease it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I point out to the 
Senator from Indiana that the Presi- 
dent made this suggestion as a part of 
his recommendations. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I know that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The larger growers 
can still do what the Senator suggests. 
They can plant without regard to the 
support program. All we are doing is 
saying that if they want the benefit of 
support prices, they must be in com- 
pliance. 

Mr. CAPEHART. If they plant as 
much as they desire to plant, can they 
still borrow up to $50,000? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Not unless they are 
in compliance on acreage allotments. 

Mr. CAPEHART. If they cannot, and 
a producer must reduce his acreage by 
25 percent—and that is about what it 
amounts to for corn this year—he can- 
not possibly afford to comply. He can- 
not comply with acreage control on any- 
thing. The result will be that there will 
be more production instead of less. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I point out to the 
Senator the impossibility of doing as he 
proposes, that is, allowing them to plant 
any amount, and to borrow up to $50,- 
000. More than one million farmers 
participated in the program last year. 
Less than 2,000 would be affected by this 
amendment. 

Mr. CAPEHART. More than one mil- 
lion complied? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. More than one mil- 
lion farmers had loans. 

Mr. CAPEHART. On corn, soybeans, 
and wheat? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. CAPEHART. One farmer might 
have had several loans. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What Iam pointing 
out is that if we were to say that there 
shall be no rule for compliance with 
respect to the acreage planted in order 
to make a farmer eligible to borrow $50,- 
000, we would be turning loose 998,000 
farmers who could grow all they wished, 
up to $50,000 worth. That would be im- 
possible. 

Mr. CAPEHART. All I am trying to 
do is to make certain that we do not get 
more production rather than less, there- 
by further reducing the prices in the 
market place. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Department 
agreed that if the plan would work, per- 
haps this would be the best method. As 
to the exact figure, whether it should be 
$25,000, $50,000, or some other figure, 
the Department left that more or less to 
the discretion of Congress. I think we 
are all in agreement as to what we are 
trying to achieve, namely, to preserve the 
benefits of this program for the family- 
sized farm. 

I think this is the method to achieve 
that goal. 
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Mr. CAPEHART. What we are trying 
to do is to reduce the surpluses, so that 
farm prices in the market place will be 
100 percent of parity or more. We 
should not become confused as between 
the little farmer and the big farmer, and 
thereby defeat the object of the program. 
Whether the big farmer grows X number 
of bushels of corn, or whether the little 
farmer grows it, it is still X number of 
bushels, which creates a surplus. That 
is what governs the price. Let us not 
become confused over any factor except 
bushels.. That is what will govern the 
price. If the big farmers withheld corn 
from the market, there would be a high- 
er price in the market place, and the 
little farmer would be helped. It is the 
little farmer who does not have storage 
space, and must sell his corn. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is a matter of 
opinion. I am merely presenting my 
own opinion. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I am in favor of the 
principle; but we must not lose sight 
of the objective. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
wonder if the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. ELLENDER] wishes to say anything 
on this amendment at this time. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a moment? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. I submitted an 
amendment to strike from the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Delaware the 
figure of $25,000, and substitute $50,000. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Let me say to the 
Senator from Utah that I will go along 
with his amendment. However, from 
the parliamentary standpoint, his 
amendment would not be in order until 
all time on my amendment had been ex- 
hausted or yielded back. So if the Sen- 
ator will temporarily withhold his 
amendment until the appropriate time, I 
assure him that it will be acted upon be- 
fore a vote is taken on my amendment. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. In the 
light of the figures in the table which I 
read, I was about to suggest that if a 
change is made from $25,000 to $50,000, 
the $50,000 be applicable to multiple 
loans. A producer may be getting loans 
on more than one commodity. In the 
light of the table, if a small loan is being 
made for a single crop, the figure of 
$25,000 has merit. But if it is to apply to 
multiple loans, loans on more than one 
crop, the amount might better be $50,000. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Does this amend- 
ment cover multiple loans? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. A farmer can bor- 
row up to the $25,000 or $50,000 amount 
agreed upon. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Is it limited to 
loans upon a single grain? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It could be all on 
one single crop but if the farmer has 
several supported crops then it would 
act as a ceiling on all. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

We have not been proceeding in too 
orderly a manner. I presume that all 
the time which has been consumed so 
far in this question-and-answer period 
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has been charged to the proponent of 
the amendment. Am I correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I wish to advise the 
Senate that the committee gave much 
study to the problem of limiting the 
amount which might be borrowed by a 
producer of a commodity under the price 
support program, or sold to the Govern- 
ment under a purchase agreement. As 1 
recall during our executive sessions a 
very prominent representative of the De- 
partment of Agriculture specifically 
stated that the Department, too, had 
given much study to this problem, and 
that, up to that moment no conclusion 
had been reached. 

Mr. President, the limitation con- 
tained in the amendment 825, 000 - not 
only is unrealistic, but I believe my good 
friend from Delaware has overlooked the 
whole purpose of the price support pro- 
gram. It is not to be considered a sub- 
sidy. The purpose of the price support 
program is to give an opportunity to any 
producer of a supported commodity to 
withhold his commodity from the mar- 
ket when it would otherwise depress the 
market. This has worked well with the 
basic commodities and the storable non- 
basics. Thus the price support program, 
from its inception, has benefited farmers 
greatly by making it possible for a farmer 
to hold his production during times of 
harvest, or otherwise when prices are 
seasonally low. This is done by lending 
a farmer money, with his crop as col- 
lateral. If the market rises, the farmer 
can pay back his loan, redeem his crop 
and sell it on the higher market. In no 
manner, Mr. President, is the price sup- 
port program of loans and purchases a 
subsidy program. Now, as to those bene- 
fiting most from this program, I think 
the record will show that as to the larger 
producers—particularly those growing 
cotton, rice, and also wheat—the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation had to take 
over only a relatively small amount of 
those commodities placed under loan. 
Most of them, I understand, repay their 
loans as they are able to market their 
commodities at a better price. I repeat, 
this amendment would tend to draw all 
production of small producers into Gov- 
ernment stocks, leaving the market to the 
larger producers. If sufficient commod- 
ities were put under loan, the with- 
drawal of such stocks from the market 
would tend to support the market price 
for all producers, both large and small, 
and this amendment would be ineffec- 
tive. On the other hand, if this amend- 
ment so curtailed price support opera- 
tions that they were not effective to sup- 
port the market price to producers, the 
price support program would be rendered 
ineffective. 

I wish to emphasize again that the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
gave considerable study to the possibility 
of limiting price support payments. Our 
committee received various methods and 
proposals for doing so. One method was 
to begin with a 90-percent support price 
to apply to the production of only a spe- 
cific amount of basic commodities. For 
example, it, in effect, was proposed to 
support only the first 1,000 bushels of 
corn, or perhaps 25 bales of cotton, or 
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2,000 bushels of wheat, produced by a 
farmer. As the farmer produced more, 
it was proposed to lower the support level 
as the production per farm increased. 

After studying that proposal, the com- 
mittee decided that it would be imprac- 
tical—that the Government would end 
up by taking into its possession practi- 
cally all of the production from the 
smaller farms. We felt that, in practice, 
as the support price lowered, market 
prices would stabilize at or around the 
lower support levels. This, of course, 
would certainly do violence to the mar- 
ket, and would result in the small farmers 
producing almost entirely for Govern- 
ment warehouses, since the support level, 
as to their crops, would be higher than 
the market price. 

This effect, Mr. President, would be 
demoralizing and it would result in the 
Government holding more high-priced 
wheat or high-priced cotton that it 
should. 

Members of the Senate must re- 
member that the price-support program 
is not asubsidy, The Government lends 
money to a producer and takes his crop 
as security in order to help the farmer 
protect his market. That is how and 
why it operates, and not for any other 
purpose. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr, CAPEHART. The Government 
does even lend the money. The Govern- 
ment guarantees the money at the 
farmer’s local bank. It never puts up 
any money itself. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It works that way, 
but the program’s financing is actually 
handled through the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The farmers bor- 
row money from their local bank, and 
the Commodity Credit Corporation guar- 
antees the repayment of the loans. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct with 
respect to the program of crop loans. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes; and the loan 
is paid back to the bank, or the Govern- 
ment receives the wheat or whatever it 
is. That is how the Government has 
acquired its present surpluses. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not wish to 
take the Senate’s time by dwelling on 
the operation of the program. It has - 
been discussed many times on the floor 
of the Senate. 

I do, however, want the record to be 
perfectly clear on the point of how much 
the price-support program in the basics 
has cost the Government. As of Novem- 
ber 1955, the Government has not lost 
a dime on its cotton loans. As to price 
support for all basics, from 1933 to 
November of last year the entire loss to 
the Government during that entire 23- 
year period was less than a half billion 
dollars—less than $22 million per year. 
It would be folly to defeat the operation 
of this program by limiting the amount 
that a farmer can borrow on the com- 
modity he produces by, in effect, treat- 
ing this program as a subsidy. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I believe 
the Senator from Louisiana has put the 
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matter in a logical light so far as the 
purpose of the provision is concerned. 
However, I believe there is one phase of 
the question which is being overlooked, 
and that is this: The purpose or the in- 
tent of the amendment is to encourage 
the family-sized farm, rather than the 
large corporate operation. That is 
another element, of which I am sure the 
Senator is aware. 

Mr. ELLENDER. How would the 
amendment accomplish that? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Let us 
take wheat, for example. It would tend 
to encourage operations within the size 
of the limit, rather than to encourage 
someone either to buy or to rent a num- 
ber of acres, and then request a large 
loan. In that respect, many of the 
people of my State feel that some limita- 
tion would tend to encourage the fam- 
ily-sized farm, rather than the corpo- 
rate operations. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The mere fact that 
a small farmer knows he can borrow up 
to almost any amount should not dis- 
courage him from continuing his farm- 
ing operations. In fact, it should en- 
courage him by offering an incentive to 
increase his efficiency and scope of op- 
erations. The small farmer should not be 
doomed to remain a small operator. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
amendment would not discourage the 
small farmer, but it might tend to dis- 
courage the large corporation operator. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I cannot see that at 
all, if I may say so to the Senator. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Does not the Senator 
from Louisiana admit that the provision 
would encourage a farmer to rent thou- 
sands and thousands of acres, perhaps 
Indian land, and raise enormous quan- 
tites of wheat, if he could secure a loan 
of $100,000 or $200,000 or $300,000? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The total lands he 
can plant to the basics is limited by quota 
of allotted acres. If he had no acreage- 
allotment program, the argument of the 
Senator from North Dakota might ap- 
ply. Let us not forget that, whether a 
farm is large or small, whether it is a 
corporate farm or individually owned, 
the acreage that can be planted to the 
basic commodities is limited to the 
farm’s acreage allotment. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. The Senator, I am 
sure, knows that some farms are as large 
as 60,000 acres. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Louisiana has 
expired. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield myself 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The primary reason that the smaller 
farmers are going out of the picture is 
due to their inability to finance the pur- 
chase and operation of the modern-day 
farm machinery required to maintain 
an efficient output. The small farmer 
does not have enough volume to justify 
the investment in expensive labor-saving 
machines. That factor more than any- 
thing else has caused many of the 
smaller farmers to fall by the wayside. 
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I can speak from personal experience. 
I used to farm before I came to the Sen- 
ate, and continued for some years after 
I came to the Senate. Among other 
crops I planted sugarcane. My sugar- 
cane operation was not large enough to 
justify my purchasing a mechanical 
caneloader or mechanical canecutter 
which, with two men, would eliminate 
the need for the services of 75 men. 
When I found that my brother, who 
had a fairly large sugarcane operation, 
could by use of a mechanical caneloader 
and canecutter, harvest sugarcane and 
deliver it to the factory at about 95 cents 
a ton, compared to my cost of $2 a ton, 
I realized that I could not remain in 
business unless I were prepared to sub- 
stantially increase my farming opera- 
tions. I chose to get out of farming. 

To my way of thinking, that is one of 
the main reasons why many of the 
smaller farmers operating with a couple 
of mules or a few horses, as we have 
seen on the prairies in the Senator’s 
State, have had to say, “I cannot afford 
to mechanize; I do not have enough 
funds for that purpose, and my opera- 
tions are not large enough.” Such 
farmers have had to lease their farms or 
sell them. I do not think price supports 
have had anything to do with it. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
think the Senator should make the rec- 
ord unequivocally clear at this point, so 
that no one could misunderstand it. I 
think there is a good deal of misunder- 
standing at the present time. No farmer 
can borrow at the support prices unless 
he has reduced his production. He must 
make a sacrifice in order to borrow. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. CAPEHART. This year the corn 
acreage is going to be cut. Every farmer 
must grow 21 percent less acreage to 
qualify for the support price. He does 
not receive it free; he has to make a sac- 
rifice. He has to cultivate a smaller 
number of acres. That applies on corn, 
oats, soybeans, and so forth. The 
farmer has to reduce the acreage he has 
been cultivating in the past. If every 
farmer had complied with the acreage 
control there would be no surpluses to- 
day. There would be no low prices in 
the market place. Prices would be 100 
percent or more of parity. The farmer 
who is entitled to borrow—and that is 
what he does; and he has to pay the 
loan back—is the one who reduces his 
acreage and grows less production. 

Mr. ELLENDER. My friend has an- 
ticipated my next point. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I am sorry. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Iam glad the Sena- 
tor brought it out. But that is exactly 
the point I was in process of explaining 
when my good friend from North Dakota 
asked a question. 

Take the corngrower, for instance. 
What happens? The Secretary of Agri- 
culture, under rules and regulations he 
proposes, states to the farmers who grow 
corn in the commercial area that if the 
acreage is reduced to 43 million acres 
plus, the Government will see to it that 
they may borrow at a certain percent of 
parity. It does not apply to all the corn 
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that can be grown; it applies only to the 
corn produced by a farmer who stays 
within his allotted acreage. That is it, 
in a nutshell. If that provision is strick- 
en from the Recor I think we shall do 
violence to the whole farm program. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield further? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Louisiana yield to the Senator 
from North Dakota? 

Pies ELLENDER. I yield for a ques- 
on. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Louisiana is 
very eloquent and very persuasive, but, 
unfortunately, he does not get the idea 
of either the Senator from North Dakota 
or the Senator from South Dakota. 

Here is a farmer who has 50,000 acres. 
Certainly, under this amendment, he 
would not take advantage of it if the 
amount of the loan should be limited to 
$25,000. 

As I understand the argument of the 
Senator from South Dakota, the purpose 
is to serve the small farmer, instead of 
the one farming 50,000 acres, of which 
we have illustrations in the West. If I 
am incorrect, I hope my friend from 
South Dakota will correct me. But I 
think that is the purpose of his question. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It will not work 
that way, as I suggested to my good 
friend from South Dakota. The large 
wheat grower for example, cannot buy 
land tomorrow and plant it to wheat the 
next day and obtain price support on his 
new production. If the Secretary of 
Agriculture submits to the wheat grow- 
ers, as he has done this year, a national 
acreage allotment permitting the plant- 
ing of 55 million acres of wheat, there 
are certain conditions that the larger 
farmers must meet in order to make 
themselves eligible to obtain price sup- 
port loans on their wheat crop. They 
must comply with acreage allotments, for 
one thing. Also, if a farmer overplants 
his land to wheat, beyond the acreage he 
is authorized, he is subject to marketing 
penalties. 

The same thing applies to peanuts, 
cotton and ‘the other basie commodities, 
except for corn, which has no marketing 
penalty in its program, 

The committee has from time to time 
given study to the subject of price-sup- 
port limitations, but they have come to 
naught. They are incompatible with the 
very nature of the price-support pro- 
gram. I can well understand that if 
this were a direct subsidy, it would be 
much easier to place and justify a limita- 
tion on it. 

Mr. CAPEHART. And we should. 

Mr. ELLENDER. We should, by all 
means. It has been done in the past, for 
example, with respect to payments for 
soil- conservation practices under the 
ACP program. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield further? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. The Senator will re- 
member that it took 2 years to get that 
limitation under soil conservation. 

Mr. ELLENDER. But we got it. 

Mr. LANGER. And we are trying to 
get this limitation. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. I know but as I said 
to my good friend, there is a basic differ- 
ence between the types of programs in- 
volved. The price-support operation is 
not a subsidy, it is not in the same cate- 
gory as the ACP program. 

Mr. LANGER. It would stop a man 
from farming 50,000, or 60,000, or 70,000 
acres of land. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, it is 
useless to argue further. My eloquence 
has not done much good, so far as my 
friend from North Dakota is concerned, 
but I must bring up another point. 
Quite conceivably a corporation or a 
farmer who could incorporate would 
break his farming operations into sepa- 
rate farms to the point where the entire 
production would qualify for price sup- 
port under the limitation now proposed. 
The committee realized the limitation 
would be very difficult to carry out. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I wonder if the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. WILLIAuSs] will yield me 5 
minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I had 
agreed to yield a few minutes to the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON]. 
I understand he desires to speak, but 
that can be done a little later. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the point which the able chairman 
of the committee has made with refer- 
ence to the penalty brings up exactly 
the point I wish to make clear. The 
penalty for the large operations of the 
big operators does not fall upon the big 
operators with its most penalizing effect, 
but upon the small operators. 

There is a county in my State known 
as Perkins County. When there were 
no restrictions during the war, wheat 
production blossomed out in that county 
as it did through a great part of the 
northern Great Plains area. It went to 
a national total of between 70 million 
and 80 million acres. When we returned 
to acreage allotments again a few years 
ago, a large percentage of acreage allot- 
ments applied to the little farmer who 
had not been able to expand as much as 
had the big farmer, and the little farmer 
was the one who was penalized. The 
able Senator from Louisiana has spoken 
about the necessity of doing something 
for the small operator so he can pay for 
his machinery and equipment. 

That is exactly the problem about 
which I am concerned, because the small 
farmers were not able to expand their 
operations. They did not have the 
necessary capital. Many of them were 
GI’s who came back after the war to 
try to take up farming again. They 
did not have the money, as some of the 
big operators had. They had to rent 
some land in Kansas; they had to rent 
land in Nebraska; they had to rent it 
in South Dakota and North Dakota. 

It was the big operators who were the 
ones who plowed up land which ought 
not to have been plowed up again, ex- 
cept for a war emergency. But when 
we established crop limits again, we did 
not go back to the historical base of 
wheat acreage. We took acreage which 
had been planted in the war years. So 
when we applied a 15-percent reduction, 
we applied it to the 15-percent expanded 
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operations of large operators and also 
to the stabilized operations of the small 
operators. 

Some of the small farmers in Perkins 
County have had a reduction of 30 per- 
cent in their wheat acreage on a farm 
which was a small farm to begin with. 
Today they are at a point where they 
cannot, even if they grow a crop on 
every acre which is allotted to them, 
get enough return to take care of the 
investment they have in their machinery 
and equipment. They are the ones who 
are having difficulties as the result of 
the expansions by the large operators. 

That is why I have some sympathy 
with the amendment. I should like to 
see the small farmers protected in some 
way. I should hate to see them pay for 
the expansion of the large operators, 
who come in and operate corporation 
type of farms. That is what I mean 
. 8 5 I speak of the value of this opera- 

on. 

If we should cut off 1,400 of the large 
operators from a total of 600,000, those 
operators could still plant within their 
allotment. 

I want to save the little farmer from 
having to take a penalty as the result 
of the expansion on the part of the 
large farmer. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. Some of the small 
farmers are the ones who have been 
practicing good soil conservation by 
planting legume crops. I know a farm- 
er who has 160 acres of land. He used 
to grow 80 or 90 acres of wheat. His 
wheat allotment now is 31 acres. He 
has told me this will be the last year 
he will be able to farm. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. With 30 
acres, he does not have enough yield 
to take care of his investment in his 
combine and other equipment which are 
necessary to plant and harvest wheat. 
So he is finally squeezed out, and the 
big operator comes along with a full 
fleet of combines. He can perhaps rent 
his equipment to other farmers and 
march up through the Wheat Belt 
according to the seasons. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me 3 minutes? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield 3 minutes 
to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The difficulty is that 
we are considering an amendment but 
are talking about an entirely different 
subject. I am in hearty accord with the 
difficulty in which the small farmers find 
themselves. But that is not covered by 
the amendment under discussion. The 
amendment we are now considering 
would not help the little farmer at all. 
It would not do anything to aid him. 
In my opinion, it would hurt him, because 
it would enable the big farmer to grow 
an unlimited amount of crops, thereby 
building up the surpluses and further 
depressing prices. 

What we are trying to do in the bill— 
if we are not, then certainly we ought 
not to be considering a soil bank—is to 
try to reduce production, and thereby 
to raise prices in the market place, 

If it is proposed to take away from 
the big farmer and give to the little 
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farmer, that is something else again. 
But the amendment does not do that 
at all. The amendment, in my opinion, 
will hurt the little farmer, rather than 
help him. 

As I said in the Senate the other day, 
what we ought to do is pass a law hay- 
ing a complete, 100-percent reallocation 
of acres in the United States, in order 
to take care of the very situation about 
which the able Senator from South Da- 
kota has spoken. Over the years there 
has been no reallocation of acreage. 
There has been a lot of shifting. Some 
farmers have increased their acres; 
others have decreased them. There 
ought to be a fairer, more equitable allo- 
cation of acres. But that is not the 
purpose of the amendment at all. It 
has no relationship to the amendment. 

What we are talking about is limiting 
the larger farmer in the amount of sup- 
ports he may receive, thereby forcing 
him to harvest all his acres, and deny- 
ing him the right to participate in the 
program at all, which means that he 
will grow more corn, instead of less, and 
more wheat instead of less, thereby fur- 
ther depressing the little farmer’s econ- 
omy, because under the amendment the 
little farmer will continue to get the 
same price, and at the same time will 
have the same number of acres which 
he has been allocated. Those acres may 
not be enough, and the allocation may 
not be equitable to the little farmer. 
But that is not what the amendment 
proposes at all. The amendment does 
not even touch that subject; it relates 
to an entirely different subject. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I think 
the able Senator from Indiana has put 
his finger upon what ought to be done, 
namely, to go back to the historical 
base which existed prior to the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938. We 
ought to return to a true base, rather 
than to use a base which developed as 
a result of the spurred production inci- 
dent to the war. 

Mr. CAPEHART. There is no ques- 
tion about that. I am in sympathy with 
the Senator’s views, but I do not feel 
the amendment we are now considering 
relates to that subject. 

Mr, MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I am preparing an 
amendment to apply the flexible concept, 
about which we hear so much, to the 
problem of price supports for the small 
farmer. There should be price sup- 
ports on a stipulated number of bushels 
at a relatively high support price, and 
then we should graduate the support 
price downward as production increases. 
We should move in the direction in which 
the Senator from Indiana has spoken. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes, if it is the de- 
sire to help the small farmer. 

Mr. MUNDT. If it is desired to help 
the small farmer. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not see how 
the amendment can possibly help the 
small farmer. It may penalize the big 
farmer, but I am sure that, in doing so, 
the small farmer will be hurt, because as 
production is increased, the market 
price will be depressed. 
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Mr. MUNDT. If it is desired to pe- 
nalize the big farmer, what should be 


done is to make: added production: and - 


additional acreage unprofitable. 

Mr. CAPEHART. If it is desired to 
limit the acreage of the big operator, we 
could provide that he shall be allotted 
75 percent as many acres; if it is desired 
to aid the small farmer, we can say that 
he shall be allotted 90 percent. If it is 
desired to adopt an amendment which 
would discriminate between the small 
farmer and the big farmer on the num- 
ber of aeres, then the small farmer can 
be helped. That is what we ought to 
do, if we want to help the small farmer, 
but not do it on the basis of yield. 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. -President, will- 


the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. The big producer, if 
he gets soil-bank income for retiring his 
acreage, will have to comply with the 
law, and he cannot increase his acreage. 
We are not limiting him in the amount 
of eash he can receive. But if he in- 
tends to get any soil-bank aid, he must 
comply with the law. He cannot go on 
expanding and increasing, as the Sena- 
tor from Indiana has indicated. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I am fearful that 
he will not do it. I think he will grow 
all his acres, if he is not permitted to 
participate. If it is desired to offer an 
amendment whereby he is allowed to 
plant a smaller percentage of his total 
acreage, and give to the little fellow a 
larger. percentage of acres, that might 
help the little fellow. 

For example, this year the acreage of 
all farmers is being cut about 20 per- 
cent. If we want to cut the farmer who 
plants 100 acres, 25 percent, and the 
farmer who has less than 100 acres, 15 
percent, that will help the little farmer. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
yield 18 minutes to the Senator from 
Utah. I believe I have 23 minutes left. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Delaware has 23 minutes 
remaining. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield 18 minutes to 
the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, the 
chief beneficiaries of the farm price 
support program have been, and are, the 
upper one-third of our farmers who pro- 
duce 85 percent of the. annual market- 
able crop value and who. likewise receive 
80 percent of farm income. 

The family and per capita income pic- 
ture for these farmers and their families 
compares very well with those of non- 
farm workers. The 1950 Census of Agri- 
culture, published, for the first time, 
complete information on farm income 
received by an economic class of farm. 
The commercial farms are classified as 
follows: 

Class I: Those farms which produce 
over $25,000 worth of crops. 

Class II: Those farms which produce 
more than $10,000 worth, but less than 
$25,000 worth. 

Class III: Those farms which produce 
more than $5,000 worth, but less than 
$10,000 worth. 

Class IV: Those farms which produce 
more than $2,500 worth, but less than 
$5,000 worth, 
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Class V: Those farms which produce 
more than $1,200 worth, but less than 
$2,500 worth. 

Class VI: Those farms which produce 
over $250 worth, but less than $1,200 
worth. 

Analysis of these data reveals that 

First. Nine percent, or 484,000 of the 
farms produced 51 percent of the total 
value of all farm products sold. 

Second. The average family income 
provided by these farms was $6,585; 
nearly 2½ times the average of all farm 
families. 

Third. The average per capita income 
of people living on these farms was 
$1,594; also about 2% times the average 
of all people living on farms. 

The owners or operators of these 
484,000 farms are, and have been, re- 
ceiving the largest subsidies under the 
price-support programs. One private 
research organization recently reported 
that 1.9 percent of our farmers received 
25 percent of the price support subsidy 
in 1953. 

The largest loans made under the 
price-support program are those made to 
corporation, not family, type farms. 
For example, in 1953 the largest wheat 
loans were made to— 

First. The Harrigan farms of Prosser, 
Wash., which placed 152,840 bushels un- 
der loan in the amount of $354,339. 

Second. The United States Wheat 
Corp., of Hardin, Mont., which placed 
184,516 bushels under loan in the amount 
of $348,646. 
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I should also like to point out that 
1,468 loans of over $25,000, with a total 
lean value of $63,437,759 were made on 
the 1953 wheat crop. Their average 
loan value was $43,214. 

At the other end of the price support 
ladder, 554,058 loans under $5,000, but 
totaling $713,517,921 with an average 
loan value of $1,288 were made by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

With respect to corn, the largest loans 
on the 1953 crop went to— 

First. Adams Bros. & Co., of Odebolt, 
Iowa, which placed 124,800 bushels of 
corn under loan at a face value of 
$190,944. 

Second. Emil Sovich, of Rensselaer, 
Ind., who placed 102,648 bushels under 
loan in the amount of $166,289.76. 

On this corn crop, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation made 104 loans of 
over $25,000, with a total loan value of 
$3,575,440. The average value of these 
104 loans was $34,379. At the other end 
of the subsidy ladder, 283,605 loans un- 
der $5,000 in value, but totaling $503,- 
449,500, were made. These loans aver- 
age $1,775. 

So that the Senate may see the magni- 
tude of the subsidy program to large op- 
erators, I ask unanimous consent that 
table 3 of the United States Department 
of Agriculture’s January 1956 publica- 
tion, Summary of Sample Survey of Size 
of Major 1953 Crop-Grain Loans, be 
printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


TABLE. 3.—Number of loans, total loan value and average loan value; 7 major 1958 grain 
crops à 


Wheat: 
Number of loans 
Total loan value 


‘orn: 
Number of loans. 
Total loan value 
Average loan value 
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Number of loans 
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Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, the 
lack of a limit upon the amount of price- 
support assistance a farmer can receive 
gives, in my opinion, unnecessary 
financial assistance to a great many of 
the 103,231 farms in the first economic 
class of farms, which, as defined by the 
Census Bureau, produces. products val- 
ued at more than $25,000. 

While it is clear that during certain 
periods even these farms may need some 
price-support assistance, it is equally 
clear that many of them simply do not 


Under $5,000 
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need unlimited price-support assist- 
ance, Many of these farms will year in 
and year out return to their owners net 
incomes much higher than 90 percent of 
what our people ever hope to receive. 
This they would do even if they never 
received a dime in price-support subsidy. 

This can be done by those who operate 
the more profitable farms by applying 
to their lands just the right amount of 
labor and machinery which will pro- 
duce the largest possible volume at the 
lowest possible cost per unit of output. 
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This, of course, results in the highest 
gross income possible of achievement 
with that particular size of farm. 

The American people are getting tired 
of seeing $350,000, $500,000, and $1,- 
000,000 loans made to the farmers who 
already are the best off financially. My 
amendment, Mr. President, is designed 
to give full protection to efficiently op- 
erated family-type farms by setting the 
maximum limit at $50,000 with respect 
to the products of any one farm. On 
the other hand, it will stop unlimited 
assistance to those corporation farms 
which simply do not need it. 

My reason for setting the maximum 
limit at $50,000 is that any lesser 
amount—$35,000 or $25,000, for exam- 
ple—would serve to force from the pro- 
gram too many of the large operators 
producing such a large volume of many 
commodities. Should such producers 
forego price support, due to such a low 
limitation, and throw their whole pro- 
duction upon the market, the result 
might well be to lower the market price 
and, thereby, operate directly against 
the purpose of price support, which is to 
raise the market price. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I submit 
that the figure $50,000 is realistic. It 
fits the situation, and will not tempt too 
many farmers to ignore the entire price- 
support program and produce unlimit- 
edly, as they have a right to do; but will 
keep in the program practically all the 
production, and at the same time will 
place the emphasis where it is needed, 
namely, upon the small farmer. 

That is why I prepared my amend- 
ment with the figure $50,000. It takes 
care of the average family-sized farm, 
it works no hardship on any one farmer, 
and does not give a premium to those 
who can make a profit even though they 
have no price supports. 

At the proper time, when the parlia- 
mentary situation will make it possible to 
do so, I think the Senator from Delaware 
may accept the amendment I have of- 
fered as an amendment to his amend- 
ment. I think it is the general feeling 
that the figure should be placed at 
around $50,000. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President. 
there are personal reasons why I dislike 
to oppose the amendment. I vote with 
the Senator from Delaware a great deal, 
and I appreciate the attitude he has 
taken in the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry on questions coming be- 
fore that committee, and on many other 
matters. I should like to be able to favor 
his amendment, but I cannot do it. 

I think in this instance while the in- 
tention is good, the amendment would 
work very badly. I believe it would tend 
to bring down the very prices which it is 
intended should be held up. 

Under the amendment, what will the 
farmer who has more than $25,000 or 
$50,000 worth of commodities do? He 
will proceed to market his products, out- 
side the level of price supports, and 
that will result in the prices never get- 
ting above the price support levels. 

Farmers have to have peaks as well as 
valleys, We discovered during the war 
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that farm prices were held down by the 
Office of Price Administration, but once 
farmers came out from under the con- 
trols they received peak prices, which 
were above 90 or 100 percent. The 
farmer has to have such an opportunity. 
But if we say to the man who has large 
resources that he cannot hope to have 
price supports, he will proceed to move 
his products just under the prices at 
which another farmer may move his. 
Therefore the support level will become 
the highest price at all times. I think 
that would be bad for all farmers, large 
and small. 

In my opinion, the amendment would 
further tend to divide farms artificially. 
The amendment provides that a farmer 
cannot get more than $25,000. If the 
farmer lives in a community property 
State, he will decide at once to have his 
wife own half of the farm, he will trans- 
fer half ownership to her in one way or 
another, so that the two of them will 
be able to divide the income. Further- 
more, he may decide that his son might 
like to take his inheritance earlier than 
he ordinarily would get it, so he will pro- 
ceed to divide the farm with his son. 

Corporation farms will find it is easy 
to have their farms in $25,000 sizes. We 
have seen that happen in the subdivision 
business, where companies have 20 cor- 
porations handling their matters, be- 
cause they have found circumstances to 
be favorable if they keep the income 
at $25,000. The same thing can be done 
with farms. 

Not too long ago I visited a farm in the 
State represented by the able minority 
leader. That farm had been a long time 
in the process of being brought into 
productive cultivation. It was a very 
fine farm, containing more than 40,000 
acres of irrigated land. When it was 
sold, it brought $74 million. It was a 
cash transaction. Does anybody believe 
that the corporation which bought it 
for $742 million cannot get all the money 
it wants without coming to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation? 

But if we say, “You cannot have any 
price support; all you can do is stay 
within your acres, and then you cannot 
have any price support,” the company 
could very easily apply the extra amount 
of fertilizer which results in thé produc- 
tion of very large crops, and could drop 
those crops into the market at a price 
just below what the support price would 
be, and that price would tend to fix the 
price for the remainder. 

After all, when we are considering this 
amendment, we must realize that some 
farmers have very legge operations and 
are able to obtain large amounts of credit. 
One farmer got in 1 year a cotton loan 
of $3 million. It lasted only a few 
months. He moved all the cotton into 
the market, and disposed of every bit of 
it. He did not need to have all of it 
handled in that way. But there was a 
bank that was happy to make him a loan 
of $3 million; in fact, it gave him an 
open line of credit amounting to $5 mil- 
lion. Are we to think that by writing 
into the law a limitation of $25,000 or 
$50,000, we would make it impossible for 
that man to market his cotton? 

If we go to Mississippi, and consider 
the Delta & Pine Land Co., we realize 
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that that company will not be blocked 
from obtaining capital, by a $25,000 lim- 
itation. It will not be blocked by it at all. 
The only result of such a limitation would 
be that that company would put all its 
product into the market at just below the 
loan price. 

I say that if the little farmers were 
squeezed out, as the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case] has pointed out, that 
happened before there were allotments. 
I concede that there is something to the 
argument the Senator from South Da- 
kota has made; but that condition oc- 
curred when there were no allotments; 
and during that period, the big farmers 
“went to town.” 

If we wish to deal with that problem, 
we must proceed in an entirely different 
way, and not in the way proposed by this 
amendment. 

I agree with the Senator from Dela- 
ware, insofar as the purpose of the 
amendment is concerned. He is correct 
in trying to make sure that these pro- 
grams are not improperly used. 
However, we are not dealing with a 
subsidy paid to a farmer. The purpose 
of this fund is to provide orderly mar- 
keting. The farmer gets a loan. I think 
it is wrong for us to consider that the 
farmer gets a subsidy. When the farmer 
puts his product on the market, we 
should have an agricultural program 
which will make his commodity sell.at a 
sufficiently high price. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I think it 
would be a mistake for the Senate to 
adopt this amendment. I find myself in 
complete sympathy with the position 
taken by the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. WILLIAMS]; and I find myself in 
complete sympathy with the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Case], in con- 
nection with the problem he has out- 
lined. But I say this amendment will 
not cure that situation. 

Mr. President, the amendment was 
carefully considered by the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, and was 
voted down by the committee. I hope 
the Senate as a whole will reject the 
amendment, 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand from the distinguished Senator 
from Delaware that no other Senator on 
his side desires to be heard. Unless 
some Senator on this side wishes to speak 
against the amendment, I am ready to 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I am 
ready to yield back the remainder of my 
time, because I understand that the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. .Humpurey] 
has an amendment which he wishes to 
offer at this time. 

In reply to the Senator from New Mex- 
ico, I say there is not a Member of the 
Senate for whom I have greater respect; 
and his knowledge of the agricultural 
problem is such that none of us ever ex- 
pects to equal. But I happen to think 
that perhaps the amendment would 
work. I point out that there have been 
precedents for such action. It is true 
that a farmer could divide his farm into 
multiple units or many corporate units, 
and that was pointed out in the commit- 
tee. In the case of the Small Business 
Administration, we imposed a limitation 
on the amount in the case of any one 
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Joan, At that time we recognized that 
theoretically it would be possible for a 
corporation to divide itself into multiple 
units or into several parts. If that hap- 
pens, either by administrative action or 
by a correction of the law we can take 
care of that problem. Our limitations 
worked in that instance. 

I think we are agreed that we wish to 
have the benefits of this program go to 
the family-type farm. I think the 
amendment will accomplish that objec- 
tive. 

There is no justification for asking the 
American taxpayers to extend this help 
to the $7,500,000 to $10 million corpo- 
rate-types of farming operations. 

Mr. President, I yield back the remain- 
der of the time under my control. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of the time 
under my control. 

Mr. WATKINS rose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Utah desire to have 
time yielded to him? 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to submit an amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I told 
the Senator from Utah that I would later 
modify my amendment so as to have it 
provide a $50,000 limitation. However, 
I understand that the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Humpurey] wishes to 
offer an amendment first. Or, Mr. 
President, if it is preferred that I do so, 
T shall modify my amendment now, so as 
to have it provide a limitation of $50,000. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, at 
this time I desire to submit an amend- 
ment to the amendment of the Senator 
from Delaware, so as to strike out the 
$25,000 limitation set forth in the 
amendment of the Senator from Dela- 
ware, and provide for a $50,000 limi- 
tation. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Do I correctly un- 
derstand that the Senator from Dela- 
ware has modified his amendment to 
that extent? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from 
Minnesota has said he desires to speak 
before I modify my amendment. That 
is why I have not yet modified it. If 
the Senator from Minnesota has no ob- 
jection, I shall modify my amendment 
now, or we can modify it later. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
since my amendment includes that pro- 
vision, as well as others, I should like 
te submit my amendment at this time; 
and then we can return to the other 
amendment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment of the Senator from 
Delaware has been yielded back. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 


offer the amendment which I send to 


the desk and ask to have stated. My 
amendment is offered to the amendment 
of the Senator from Delaware. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let the 
Chair inquire whether the amendment 
of the Senator from Minnesota is of- 
fered as an amendment to the amend- 
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ment of the Senator from Delaware, or 
as a substitute for it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Either as an 
amendment to it or as a substitute for 
all of it—whichever is in accordance 
with the rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As the 
Senator from Minnesota knows, a sub- 
stitute would take the place of the other 
amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I offer it as an 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute, if that is the correct way to offer it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Minnesota desire to 
add his amendment at the end of the 
amendment of the Senator from Dela- 
ware? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. All I desire to do 
is to offer the amendment and have a 
vote taken on it. The clerks at the desk 
undoubtedly can determine exactly 
where the amendment should be written 
in 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair wishes to cooperate in connection 
with this matter. Will the Senator from 
Minnesota state the section to which 
the amendment is offered? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is offered to the 
amendment of the Senator from Dela- 
ware. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Then 
will it come at the end of the amendment 
of the Senator from Delaware? 

Without objection, the amendment 
will be considered as being offered to be 
inserted at the end of the amendment of 
the Senator from Delaware. 

The Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Minnesota. If he later desires to have 
the amendment rewritten or to have it 
apply to another section, he will later 
be recognized for that purpose. Mean- 
while, the Senator from Minnesota is 
recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, be- 
cause of the peculiar parliamentary 
situation, in that the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. WIILIAMuS!] has, in order to 
modify his original amendment, offered 
as a substitute an amendment which was 
pending up to the time of the offering of 
my amendment, it is my understanding 
that I cannot offer my amendment as a 
substitute. If I can, however, I offer 
it as a substitute. It was my previous 
understanding that since the word sub- 
stitute” had been used in the amendment 
of the Senator from Delaware, it was not 
possible for my amendment to be offered 
as a substitute. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I rise to 
a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota will state 
it. 

Mr. MUNDT. Should the amendment 
not be read? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes, Mr. Presi- 
dent; I wish to have my amendment 
read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Minnesota to the amendment of the 
Senator from Delaware will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In lieu of 
Mr. WILLIAMS’ amendment, on page 4, 
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between lines 22 and 23, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 


LIMIT ON PRICE SUPPORT 


Sec. 107. The Agricultural Act of 1949 is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“Sec. 421. (a) Notwithstanding section 101 
of this act, price supports made. available 
under this act to any person for any year 
for basic agricultural commodities shall be 
made at 90 percent of parity, if the loans to 
such person, or the purchases made by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation from such 
porao do not exceed $5,000. 

“(b) The total amount of price support 
made available under this act to any person 
for any year through loans to such person, 
or through purchases made by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation from such per- 
son, shall not exceed $50,000. 

“(c) The term ‘person’ shall mean any 
individual, partnership, firm, joint stock 
company, corporation, association, trust, 
estate, or agency of a State. In the event 
of any loan to, or purchase from, a cooper- 
ative marketing association, such limitation 
shall apply to the amount of price support 
made available through such cooperative 
association to each person. The limitation 
herein on the amount of price support made 
available to any person shall not apply if 
price support is extended by purchase of a 
product of an agricultural commodity from 
processors and the Secretary determines that 
it is impracticable to apply such limitations.” 


On page 4, in line 24, strike out “107” 
and insert 108.“ 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, my 
amendment has two objectives. First, 
it has the objective of providing 90 per- 
cent of parity price support loans on 
basic agricultural commodities, up to a 
maximum loan or purchase amount of 
$5,000 per farm. This is designed to 
give economic assistance and support to 
the small family sized farm. 

The second purpose of the amend- 
ment is to limit the total amount of price 
support loans or purchases to any one 
person, as defined in the amendment, the 
term “person” meaning any individual, 
partnership, firm, joint stock company, 
corporation, association, State, or agen- 
cy of a State. 

I would have my colleagues note that 
the 90 percent section of the bill is lim- 
ited to the smaller farm production 
units. The $50,000 limitation is de- 
signed to get away from having a Gov- 
ernment price support program encour- 
age large corporation farm develop- 
ments. 

I think there has been far too little 
consideration in this body as to what is 
happening to one of the basic social and 
economic institutions of the country. 
The truth is that the family farm unit is 
being slowly but surely driven out of 
existence. There is more and more con- 
solidation of large land holdings. There 
is more and more absentee land owner- 
ship. More and more rural communi- 
ties are being literally dried up because 
of the economic pressures upon the fam- 
ily farm unit. 

I recognize that on the basis of so- 
called production efficiency and sheer 
dollars and cents, it can be said that 
many of the so-called family units can- 
not meet the high standards of efficien- 
cy and double-entry bookkeeping stand- 
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ard of big business. I think the time has 
arrived to make a great decision, a deci- 
sion as to wether we are interested only 
in production efficiency, or whether we 
are interested in a certain basic pattern 
of social organization. 

If we want nothing more nor less than 
production efficiency, the thing to do is 
to group the large farms into huge cor- 
porate structures. Turn loose the big 
equipment, put the land under a gen- 
eral manager, with supervisors 
straw bosses, and Russianize American 
agriculture. 

Lest anyone have any doubts on the 

question, I am against State collectiv- 
ism, and I am equally against private 
collectivism. I do not see much differ- 
ence, except that possibly one might be 
a little worse than the other, in that, 
in private collectivism, one individual 
is exploiting his fellow men, and in State 
collectivism, the State exploits its citi- 
zens. 
I am opposed to the socialization of 
American agriculture. I charge that 
this administration’s policies tend to ac- 
celerate such a policy. I am opposed 
to the collectivization of American agri- 
culture; and I charge that this admin- 
istration’s price support policies and 
other policies are leading in that direc- 
tion. The fact that collectivization 
comes under some huge corporation does 
not make it much different than if it 
came under some large State agency. In 
fact, in America, we might have a vote 
in the State agency, but in a large cor- 
poration we would have no vote. 

A number of reports have come to 
Members of Congress lately from some 
of our fine organizations. For example, 
the National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference has sent a communication to me. 
They are deeply concerned over what is 
happening in American agriculture. 
They are deeply concerned that the pro- 
visions in the bill before us, now that 
the 90 percent provisions are out, would 
encourage further large land holdings, 
and further dilution of the American 
family farm. 

Mr. President, the purpose of the first 
section of my amendment is to give to 
the family farm operator the oppor- 
tunity to get 90 percent of parity price 
support loans on his production, up to 
$5,000. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I wonder if the 
Senator would like to have the yeas and 
nays requested now on his amendment, 
in order that Senators may be on notice. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I shall be very 
happy to have that done. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on the 
Humphrey substitute. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it 
was brought to my attention the other 
day that in the 79th Congress the Special 
Committee To Study Problems of Ameri- 
can Small Business issued an extraordi- 
narily fine report concerning the family 
farm unit. In particular, it made a study 
in the Central Valley of California on 
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effects of scale of farm operations. The 
report is dated December 23, 1946, and 
is known as Senate Document No. 13. 
In the introduction to the report, I find 
some very moving language: 

The family farm is the classic example of 
the American small-business enterprise. For 
generations this institution and the com- 
munity it supports have held the esteem of 
all who have known and understood the 
American heritage. Statesmen, historians, 
economists, and sociologists have generally 
agreed that the spread of the family farm 
over the land has laid the economic base 
for the liberties and the democratic insti- 
tutions which this Nation counts as its 
greatest asset. 

The great declaration by Daniel Webster 
still stands as perhaps the clearest and most 
authentic expression of America’s deep- 
rooted belief in the intimate and causal re- 
lations between the family farm and the 
distinctively popular character of our Gov- 
ernment. 

“Our New England ancestors,” he said, 
„brought thither no great capitals from Eu- 
rope; and if they had, there was nothing 
productive in which they could have been 
invested. They left behind them the whole 
feudal policy of the other continent. * * * 
They came to a new country. There were 
as yet no lands yielding rent, and no tenants 
rendering service. The whole soil was un- 
reclaimed from barbarism. They were them- 
selves either from their original condition, 
or from the necessity of their common in- 
terest, nearly on a level in respect to prop- 
erty. Their situation demanded a parceling 
out and division of the land, and it may 
fairly be said that this mecessary act fixed 
the future frame and form of their govern- 
ment. The character of their political insti- 
tutions was determined by the fundamental 
laws respecting property. * * * The conse- 
quence of all these causes has been a great 
subdivision of the soil and a great equality 
of condition; the true basis, most certainly, 
of popular government.” 


The study goes on to show: 


The advances in technology during the 
past century have greatly benefited the 
farmers who, with their families, work the 
land. The industrial revolution has eased 
the burden of the farmer and rendered his 
labors more productive. Yet these tech- 
nological advances have, at the same time, 
brought a threat to the very institutions to 
whose personnel they have brought so much 
aid. The threat is this: That with increased 
mechanization will come increased indus- 
trialization of the farm enterprise; that with 
industrialization will come an increasing 
concentration of economic power in the 
hands of fewer and fewer men at the head 
of great organizations, and an end to that 
broad diffusion of social and economic bene- 
fit that has long been characteristic of 
American rural communities. 

There is foundation for the belief that 
industrialization is on the increase. The 
United States census of agriculture has been 
recording the gradual increase in average 
farm size in America. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the portion of the report from 
which I have read be placed in the REC- 
orp at this point. I refer to pages 3 and 
4 of the report, and the summary of 
findings on pages 5 and 6. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INTRODUCTION 


The family farm is the classic example of 
the American small-business enterprise. For 
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generations this institution and the com- 
munity it supports have held the esteem of 
all who have known and understood the 
American heritage. Statesmen, historians, 
economists, and sociologists have generally 
agreed that the spread of the family farm 
over the land has laid the economic base 
for the liberties and the democratic insti- 
tutions which this Nation counts as its 
greatest asset. 

The great declaration by Daniel Webster 
still stands as perhaps the clearest and most 
authentic expression of America’s deep- 
rooted belief in the intimate and casual re- 
lation between the family farm and the dis- 
tinetively popular character of our Gov- 
ernment. 

“Our New England ancestors,” he said, 
“prought thither no great capitals from 
Europe; and if they had, there was nothing 
productive in which they could have been 
invested. They left behind them the whole 
feudal policy of the other continent. * * * 
They came to a new country. There were as 
yet no lands yielding rent, and no tenants 
rendering service. The whole soil was un- 
reclaimed from barbarism. They were 
themselves either from their original con- 
dition, or from the necessity of their com- 
mon interest, nearly on a level in respect to 
property. Their situation demanded a 
parceling out and division of the land, and 
it may fairly be said that this necessary act 
fixed the future frame and form of their 
government. The character of their politi- 
cal institutions was determined by the fun- 
damental laws respecting 3 
The consequence of all these causes has been 
a great subdivision of the soil and a great 
equality of condition; the true basis, most 
certainly, of popular government.” 

The advances in technology during the 
past century have greatly benefited farm- 
ers who, with their families, work the land. 
The industrial revolution has eased the bur- 
den of the farmer and rendered his labors 
more productive. Yet these technological 
advances have at the same time, brought 
a threat to the very institution to whose 
personnel they have brought so much aid. 
The threat is this: That with increased 
mechanization will come increased indus- 
tialization of the farm enterprise; that 
with industrialization will come an increas- 
ing concentration of economic power in the 
hands of fewer and fewer men at the head 
of great organizations, and an end to that 
broad diffusion of social and economic bene- 
fits that has long been characteristic of 
American rural communities. 

There is foundation for the belief that in- 
dustrialization is on the increase. The 
United States Census of Agriculture has been 
recording the gradual increase in average 
farm size in America. This is not a result of 
the disappearance of undersized farms; fam- 
ily farmers on the better lands appear to be 
particularly vulnerable. Census statistics 
are supported by other information. In 
those areas particularly suitable to high- 
value specialty crops, the concentration of 
land and production into large units has 
been reported by various agencies and stu- 
dents of American agriculture. A commit- 
tee of the United States Senate has pointed 
out that within the decade of the thirties 
the percentage of all farms in California 
which produce just over one-half the total 
agricultural production of that State fell 
from 10 to 6.8 percent, marking a growth in 
concentration of nearly one-third. It is not 
without significance as evidence of this trend 
that at least one group of specialty crop pro- 
ducers has so far changed its character away 
from that of family farmers and in the di- 
rection of becoming industrialists that it has 
found itself indicted for violation of the 
antitrust laws of the Nation. 
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The development of large-scale farming 
has been foremost in California. The influ- 
ence of Spanish land policy, the monopoliza- 
tion of large areas by early comers after 
American statehood, the soil and climate fav- 
orable to the production of specialty crops, 
and congeries of other historic and economic 
circumstances have made California particu- 
larly amendable to industrialized agricul- 
tural production. But development of this 
pattern of agriculture, often operated like 
industry from urban centers and worked by 
wage labor, is not peculiar to any one part 
of the Nation. It has been reported in some 
degree from all sections. 

Whether industrialization of farming is a 
threat not only to the family farm, but also 
to the rural society founded upon the family 
farm, is the specific subject of the present re- 
port. The purpose of this study is to test by 
contemporary field research the historic hy- 
pothesis that the institution of small inde- 
pendent farmers is indeed the agent which 
creates the homogeneous community, both 
socially and economically democratic. 
The present inquiry consists of a detailed 
analysis and comparison of two communities, 
one where agricultural operations are on a 
modest scale, the other where large factory- 
like techniques are practiced. Both com- 
munities lie in the fertile southern San 
Joaquin Valley in the great Central Valley of 
California, where highly developed and rich- 
ly productive agriculture is characteristic. 
Limitations of time and resources dictated 
that no more than two communities be 
studied. Numerous other pairs might have 
been chosen which doubtless would have 
yielded comparable results. 

The two communities studied here natu- 
rally vary in some degree with respect to 
proportions of surrounding lands devoted to 
this or that crop, with respect to age, to 
depth of water lift for irrigation, etc., as well 
as with respect to the scale of the farm enter- 
prises which surround them. Controls as 
perfect as are possible in the chemist's labo- 
ratory are not found in social organizations. 
Yet the approximation to complete control 
achieved by selection of the communities 
of Arvin and Dinuba is surprisingly high. 
Other factors, besides the difference in scale 
of farming, which might have produced or 
contributed to the striking contrasts of Arvin 
and Dinuba have been carefully examined. 
On this basis the conclusion has been 
reached that the primary, and by all odds 
the factor of greatest weight in producing 
the essential differences in these two com- 
munities, was the characteristic difference in 
the scale of farming—large or small—upon 
which each was founded, There is every 
reason to believe that the results obtained 
by this study are generally applicable wher- 
ever like economic conditions prevail, 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


Certain conclusions are particularly sig- 
nificant to the small-business man, and to 
an understanding of the importance of his 
place in a community. Not only does the 
small farm itself constitute small business, 
but it supports flourishing small commercial 
business. 

Analysis of the business conditions in the 
communities of Arvin and Dinuba shows 
that— 

(1) The small-farm community supported 
62 separate business establishments, to but 
35 in the large-farm community; a ratio in 
favor of the small-farm community of nearly 
2 to 1. 

(2) The volume of retail trade in the 
small-farm community during the 12-month 
period analyzed was $4,383,000 as against 
only $2,535,000 in the large-farm community. 
Retail trade in the small-farm community 
was greater by 61 percent. (See fig. and table, 
PP. 83-84.) 

(3) The expenditure for household sup- 
plies and building equipment was over three 
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times as great in the small-farm community 
as it was in the large-farm community. 

The investigation disclosed other vast dif- 
ferences in the economic and social life of 
the two communities, and affords strong sup- 
port for the belief that small farms provide 
the basis for a richer community life and a 
greater sum of those values for which Amer- 
ica stands, than do industrialized farms of 
the usual type. 

It was found that— 

(4) The small farm supports in the local 
community a larger number of people per 
dollar volume of agricultural production 
than an area devoted to larger scale enter- 
prises, a difference in its favor of about 20 
percent. 

(5) Notwithstanding their greater num- 
bers, people in the small-farm community 
have a better average standard of living than 
those living in the community of large-scale 
farms. 

(6) Over one-half the breadwinners in the 
small-farm community are independently 
employed businessmen, persons in white-col- 
lar employment, or farmers; in the large- 
farm community the proportion is less than 
one-fifth, 

(7) Less than one-third of the breadwin- 
ners in the small-farm community are agri- 
cultural wage laborers—characteristically 
landless, and with low and insecure income— 
while the proportion of persons in this posi- 
tion reaches the astonishing figure of nearly 
two-thirds of all persons gainfully employed 
in the large-farm community. 

(8) Physical facilities for community liv- 
ing—paved streets, sidewalks, garbage dis- 
posal, sewage disposal, and other public serv- 
ices—are far greater in the small-farm com- 
munity; indeed, in the industrial-farm com- 
munity some of these facilities are entirely 
wanting. 

(9) Schools are more plentiful and offer 
broader services in the small-farm commu- 
nity, which is provided with 4 elementary 
schools and 1 high school; the large-farm 
community has but a single elementary 
school. 

(10) The small-farm community is pro- 
vided with three parks for recreation; the 
large-farm community has a single play- 
ground, loaned by a corporation. 

(11) The small-farm town has more than 
twice the number of organizations for civic 
Improvement and social recreation than its 
large-farm counterpart. 

(12) Provision for public recreation cen- 
ters, Boy Scout troops, and similar facilities 
for enriching the lives of the inhabitants is 
proportioned in the two communities in the 
same general way, favoring the small-farm 
community. 

(13) The small-farm community supports 
two newspapers, each with many times the 
news space carried in the single paper of the 
industrialized-farm community. 

(14) Churches bear the ratio of 2 to 1 
between the communities, with the greater 
number of churches and churchgoers in the 
small-farm community. 

(15) Facilities for making decisions on 
community welfare through local popular 
elections are available to people in the small- 
farm community; in the large-farm commu- 
nity such decisions are in the hands of offi- 
cials of the country. 

These differences are sufficiently great in 
number and degree to affirm the thesis that 
small farms bear a very important relation 
to the character of American rural society. 
It must be realized that the two communi- 
ties of Arvin and Dmuba were carefully 
selected to reflect the different in size of 
enterprise, and not extraneous factors. The 
agricultural production in the two communi- 
ties was virtually the same in volume—$2 1⁄4 
million per annum in each—so that the re- 
source base was strictly comparable. Both 
communities produced specialized crops of 
high value and high cost of production, 
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utilizing irrigation and large bodies of spe- 
cial harvest labor. The two communities are 
in the same climate zone, about equidistant 
from small cities and major urban centers, 
similarly served by highways and railroads, 
and without any significant advantages from 
nonagricultural resources or from manufac- 
turing or processing. The reported differ- 
ences in the communities may properly be 
assigned confidently and overwhelmingly to 
the scale-of-farming factor. 

The reasons seem clear. The small-farm 
community is a population of middle-class 
persons with a high degree of stability in 
income and tenure, and a strong economic 
and social interest in their community. Dif- 
ferences in wealth among them are not great, 
and the people generally associate together 
in those organizations which serve the com- 
munity. Where farms are large, on the other 
hand, the population consists of relatively 
few persons with economic stability, and of 
large numbers whose only tie to the commu- 
nity is their uncertain and relatively low-in- 
come job. Differences in wealth are great 
among members of this community, and 
social contacts between them are rare. In- 
deed, even the operators of large-scale farms 
frequently are absentees; and if they do live 
in Arvin, they as often seek their recreation 
in the nearby city. Their interest in the 
social life of the community is hardly greater 
than that of the laborer whose tenure is 
transitory. Even the businessmen of the 
large-farm community frequently express 
their own feelings of impermanence; and 
their financial investment in the community, 
kept usually at a minimum, reflects the same 
view. Attitudes such as these are not con- 
ducive to stability and the rich kind of rural 
community life which is properly associated 
with the traditional family farm. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
report submits the result of a special 
inquiry made into two communities in 
the fertile southern San Joaquin Valley 
of the great Central Valley of California. 
The two communities studied vary in de- 
gree with respect to proportions of sur- 
rounding lands, but the most important 
part of the study relates to the kind of 
civil activities which took place with re- 
spect to the corporate farm, on the one 
hand, and the number of small farmers, 
on the other. I believe it is very highly 
significant that the analysis showed the 
following: 

The smaller farm community sup- 
ported 62 separate business establish- 
ments, to but 35 in the large-farm com- 
munity; a ratio in favor of the small- 
farm community of nearly 2 to 1. 

The volume of retail trade in the 
small-farm community during the 12 
months’ period analyzed was $4,383,000 
as against only $2,535,000 in the large- 
farm community. Retail trade in the 
small-farm community was greater by 
61 percent. 

The expenditure for household sup- 
plies and building equipment was over 
three times as great in the small-farm 
community as it was in the large-farm 
community. 

The investigation disclosed other vast 
differences in the economic and social 
life of the two communities, and affords 
strong support for the belief that small 
farms provide the basis for a richer com- 
munity life and a greater sum of those 
values for which America stands, than 
do industrialized farms of the usual type. 

There was a much higher standard of 
living in the farm homes of the small- 
farm community, as compared with 
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those of the hired workers of the cor- 
porate farm. 

Physical facilities for community liv- 
ing—paved streets, sidewalks, garbage 
disposal, sewage disposal, and other pub- 
lic services—are far greater in the 
small-farm community; indeed, in the 
industrial-farm community some. of 
these facilities are entirely wanting. 

Schools are more plentiful and offer 
broader services in the small-farm com- 
munity, which is provided with 4 ele- 
mentary schools and 1 high school; the 
large-farm community has but a single 
elementary school. 

I could go on and on. I commend the 
report to the reading of every Member 
of the Senate. This is a case study of 
a corporate land operation and of some 
60-family farms. Both of them are in 
the same valley of the same State. Both 
use the same forms of transportation. 
Both supposedly operate under similar 
conditions. The truth is that the fam- 
ily-farm unit was better for the busi- 
nessman in town. The family-size farm 
community, with 62 farms, provided for 
a high school and four elementary 
schools and other good community facil- 
ities. The corporate-size farm commu- 
nity provided for one elementary school, 
and the people in it lived under very poor 
economic and social conditions. 

This report has been cited from time 
to time by leading clergymen and by 
those who work in the field of social wel- 
fare. It goes to the base of the problem 
we are facing today. I believe every 
Senator must ask himself whether he 
will apply to agriculture the principles 
of big business or the principles of social 
equality, social welfare, and economic 
opportunity. 

One of the troubles with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture today is that it has 
been General Motorized. The Depart- 
ment looks upon everything in terms 
of the big approach. The Under Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has from time to 
time said, as have his associates, that 
agriculture is big business. 

Mr. President, the total of all Ameri- 
can agriculture may be big business, but 
agriculture in America is one of the last 
stands of small business. We must make 
up our minds whether we want to have 
happen to agriculture what has hap- 
pened to manufacturing, or whether we 
wish to preserve in our society a social 
unit for the family on the farm, in 
order to preserve and maintain smaller 
rural communities. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Will the Senator 
compare his amendment with the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS]? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Massachusetts asks me to make a com- 
parison between my amendment and 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Delaware. My amendment in its 
second part is the same as the amend- 


ment offered by the Senator from Dela- 


ware, for, I believe we ought to put a 
limitation on how much the Government 
should offer in terms of loans for com- 
modities under the loan program. How- 
ever, my amendment permits a loan 
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of up to $50,000, because I believe $50,000 
is a more reasonable figure in light of 
the high cost of farm operations today. 
In other words, the Government would 
not be obligated to any producer for 
more than a loan of $50,000 on the com- 
modities which might be offered. That 
is a principle, as the Senator from Dela- 
ware has pointed out, which is used 
time and time again in legislation. 

We do not offer unlimited guaranties 
on housing, but have a cutoff point. We 
do not offer unlimited loan guaranties 
under the Small Business Administra- 
tion. I believe the maximum is $150,000 
at the present time. We are applying 
the same principle here. Some of the 
sharpest criticism of the price support 
program has been directed toward the 
large corporate farm units which have 
received as much as $300,000 in loans 
from the Government, and even as much 
as a million dollars in loans. To be sure, 
as the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] said, they give as their col- 
lateral their crop, and that is proper. 
In fact, we could justify a loan of any 
amount so long as the collateral put 
up in the form of the commodity or 
the crop was adequate. However, we 
are working with a program which is 
not only a loan program, but also a 
program which is designed to do some- 
thing for the economic and social pat- 
tern of the United States. 

Some of the large farms do not need 
any price supports. All they do is to hire 
Mexican labor and pay 50 cents an hour, 
or Jamaican labor, and pay it 50 cents an 
hour, and take their profit right out of 
the backs of such labor. If they did that 
they would not need more than 60 per- 
cent of parity. If that is the kind of 
country anyone wishes to live it, we 
ought to let the people know about it. 

I want to live in a country in which 
people on the farms look upon farming 
not only as an occupation and an eco- 
nomic pursuit, but as a way of life. If we 
want that kind of America we must de- 
sign a legislative policy which will pro- 
tect it. I might say that there would 
not be any small business today except 
for the Robinson-Patman Act, a Clayton 
Act, and a Sherman Antitrust Act. We 
have already by law designed the kind of 
economy we would like to have in Amer- 
ica, so far as business is concerned. The 
weakness has been in enforcement and 
that possibly we have not kept up to date 
with new developments in the corporate 
structure. 

I see on the floor of the Senate 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’MAHONEY] and the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SPARKMAN]. Those two Sena- 
tors have worked diligently in the field 
of small business and in combating the 
menace of huge conglomerations of eco- 
nomic power throughout the corporate 
structure. I submit to these two able 
Senators that the same thing is happen- 
ing in agriculture—huge plants, huge 
farms running to thousands of acres, 
hired workers—instead of small farms 
and little communities, where people live 
in dignity and self-respect, and where 
workers are not hired by the hundreds 
and used as common labor, and then 
sent away. e 
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- Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I wonder if the 
able Senator from Minnesota happened 
to see an article in yesterday’s Washing- 
ton Post by the Alsop brothers. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I did. 

Mr.SPARKMAN. In it they discussed 
the plight of the small farmers of this 
country and related it to a similar situa- 
tion preceding the fall of the Roman 
Empire. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I read it with 
great care. In fact, I was discussing it 
this morning in my office with my ad- 
ministrative assistant. He is here, and 
I believe he has the article in his folder. 

I read the report to which I alluded 
a moment ago, and there is no doubt 
that every country in the world that 
is in trouble today got into trouble by 
permitting its agriculture to deteriorate. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The last time we 
were in trouble in this country, from an 
economic standpoint, it had grown from 
the same beginning. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It had, indeed. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am very much in 
sympathy with what the Senator is driv- 
ing at, but here is a question which has 
been of some concern to me, and I should 
like to have it explained. This is not 
just a loan program; it is tied in with 
the control of acreage, is it not? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. How would the 
Senator take care of acreage control of 
big farms raising crops which would ex- 
ceed $50,000 limitation? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. May I say that a 
$50,000 loan is no small potatoes? It is 
quite a concession on the part of the 
Government. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator knows 
that in this country, much as he believes 
and much as I believe in small farms, 
we have some big producers in every 
type of agriculture. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. And a great deal 
of our production actually comes from 
those big producers. So long as it is 
tied in with production control, how are 
we going to control the big farmers, those 
whose production would exceed the limit 
of $50,000? If we turn them loose and 
let them sell in the free market, we shall 
be breaking down or threatening the 
price-support system itself. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The acreage con- 
trol also relates to the conservation re- 
serve and the acreage reserve, all of 
which provide benefits to the farmers. 
The acreage contro] applies to the right 
or the ability of a farmer to utilize the 
Commodity Credit Corporation for loan 
purposes. But I must say there are only 
a very few producers in this country who 
would go above the $50,000 figure. I 
have the figures worked out, and if the 
Senator will tarry with me a moment I 
think I can give him a little help. 

The Department made a survey on the 
basis of the $25,000 figure, that is, a 
$25,000 limitation, and stated that the 
census data reveals that only 3.7 per- 
cent of the farms in our country have 
gross sales above the $25,000 figure. The 
larger farming operations produce about 
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25 percent of the production, and 85 per- 
cent of the total commodity supply falls 
under the $25,000 price for price-support 
loans. If we have a price-support limi- 
tation of $25,000, approximately 85 per- 
cent of the supply will be eligible. If 
we raise it to $50,000 it will go up sub- 
stantially higher. Of the 296,000 corn 
loans only 104, less than three-tenths of 
1 percent, were larger than $25,000. If 
we put the figure at $50,000, the percent- 
age will be less than as many fingers as 
there are on 2 hands. 

Of the 35,000 barley loans only 6 were 
above the $25,000 figure. i 

'It is true that putting a limitation of 
$50,000 as a maximum amount of loan 
which can be received from the Govern- 
ment, will cause some persons to be left 
outside the program, but there are some 
who are outside of it, anyway. Some of 
the large producers do not need or use 
commodity credit loans. So the argu- 
ment which has been made that by a 
limitation we would permit some per- 
sons to go scot-free as to acreage re- 
duction and production controls is true, 
whether we have a $50,000 limitation or 
not. We would not have 100 percent 
compliance under the farm program. 
The program last year had slightly more 
than 50 percent compliance, and it has 
been getting worse every year, since 1952, 
One of the reasons why it is getting worse 
is that it is so poorly administered and 
because the farm people no longer trust 
the Department of Agriculture. So, if 
we provide a $50,000 limitation we are 
going to place under that ceiling more 
than 95 percent of all the farm opera- 
tions in the United States. The over- 
whelming bulk of them will be under that 
ceiling. Then we will not see in the edi- 
torial columns a continuous statement 
about some farmer getting $350,000, and 
the production all going into Government 
warehouses. 

I am tired of that kind of publicity, 
and I am tired of the way the press and 
the periodicals have reacted to the pro- 
gram. If they were half as much con- 
cerned over what is happening to agri- 
culture as they are concerning a national 
park or a gas well, we would not have this 
trouble. 

I fought hard for our national parks 
and I voted against the gas bill. Itisa 
crying shame that the press has not 
taken sufficient interest in what is hap- 
pening to the American farmer. Ap- 
parently, he has not been pushed down 
low enough for some persons to become 
righteously indignant about it. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY, I was very much 
impressed by what the Senator quoted 
from a speech of Daniel Webster in 
which he described our country as one 
in which the basis of liberty and progress 
was the absence of great landed estates 
and opportunity afforded the small and 
penniless settler to take up land from 
the great expanse of the public domain 
and build a family-size farm upon it. 

As I listened to those words, repeated 
by the Senator, it occurred to me that 
what is happening in this country is due 
to the growth of large farms, the absorp- 
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tion of small farms, and the mechaniza- 
tion of the large farms. We are reversing 
the condition which Daniel Webster 
described. We are now creating a class 
of gentleman farmers who occupy large 
farms, and we are driving the small 
farmer into the class of the peasant 
who lived in the countries from which 
our original settlers came. The great 
virtue of America was that here we 
established opportunities for every man; 
but because of the concentration of 
economic power through industrial or- 
ganization, upon the one hand, and now 
through the present type of operation of 
agriculture upon the other hand, we are 
making what was once a classless society 
a class society. When that is done the 
America which the Founding Fathers 
saw and envisioned for the future will 
have vanished. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
absolutely correct. As we vote on this 
farm bill we shall be not only voting 
on dollars and cents, but on social pat- 
terns, social structures. We have been 
witnessing the erosion in the United 
States of a great social structure namely, 
the small family farm unit, with the 
family on the land taking care of it, 
rearing children, attending their church, 
attending their town meetings, and par- 
ticipating in township and local govern- 
ment. 

I know there are a lot of experts 
around; they are all over the place these 
days, They know all about manage- 
ment. They know how to manage 
everybody's affairs but their own. They 
are the ones who say, What we need to- 
day is to apply business efliciency prin- 
ciples to farming.” 

Mr. President, that is what has been 
tried in Russia. That does not belong in 
the United States. The Russian collec- 
tivized farm system will never work as 
the Russians intend it should. Their 
plan may produce. Oh, yes, it may pro- 
duce goods, but it will not produce good 
people, happy people, or a happy society. 
The Russian system is organized wrong. 

The present policies of this adminis- 
tration are leading to a breakdown in 
American agriculture. It is necessary to 
put a halt to them, just as we shall have 
to put a halt to the growth of any great 
monopoly or any great combine of eco- 
nomic forces. The time to call a halt 
is before it gets too big. The time to 
stop it is before it gets out of hand. 

I noticed a headline the other day. It 
is one headline I intend to use a great 
deal. It says, “Ike Wins Senate Farm 
Fight.” Whenever anybody wins, it is 
Ike who wins. Whenever anyone loses, 
it is Benson who loses. 

But the headline reads “Ike Wins.” 
Whom do you think Ike won over, Mr. 
President? He did not win over me. 
Ike won the fight over the farmers. If 
that is the kind of fight the President 
wants to win, let him win it. Iam here 
to fight for the farm families. 

I submit that the flexible price support 
program as now administered for the 
small family farmer spells his doom. 
Not only that, but the Department of 
Agriculture has admitted it will. The 
Secretary of Agriculture, his assistants, 
and his Under Secretary have said that 
farming today is big business. If a man 
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cannot make good on the farm, let him 
go into the town; let him go to the city. 

The administration talks about the 
so-called marginal farmer as if he were 
a subversive influence in American so- 
ciety. I ask my friends from the South 
a question: What will my friends south 
of the Mason-Dixon line do if more of 
the small tenants are driven off the land? 
What will they do when those tenant 
farmers move to Atlanta, to Birming- 
ham, and to the other great cities of the 
South? Where will they be housed? 
Where will they find jobs? What about 
the social problems which will result? 

In the rural communities today there 
is a sense of stability. What will be done 
about the farmer and his 6 or 10 acres? 
How will his family be affected by such 
a program as the one which we are 
about to adopt? 

The Senators from Southern States do 
not expect this administration to protect 
the tenant farmer, do they? This ad- 
ministration wants so-called efficiency; 
and efficiency to them is synonymous 
with bigness; with wealth, with big men, 
with white shirts, with big clubs, with 
big cigars. 

That is not the way to build the kind of 
America we would like to have. The Re- 
publican administrators always intrigue 
me, They worship the IBM machine. 
To them, it is more important than the 
Statue of Liberty. They are fascinated 
by the UNIVAC. In fact, it was the 
UNIVAC that gave them the first pre- 
diction of their success in 1952, and they 
have never forgotten it. This great elec- 
tronic instrument does things for them 
and does things to them. 

The Government of the United States 
is supposed to be dedicated to the people 
and to the general welfare of the Ameri- 
can people. Mr. President, you can read 
the Constitution from beginning to end, 
and the word “efficiency” is not in it. As 
I have said on the floor of the Senate, 
one can read the Old Testament and the 
New Testament in any translation he 
wishes to read; he can read the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Magna Charta, 
the Emancipation Proclamation, the At- 
lantic Charter, the Constitution of the 
United States, and the Charter of the 
United Nations; but he will not find in 
them the word “efficiency.” He will find, 
as I have said a number of times before, 
the words “justice,” “equality,” “liberty,” 
“compassion,” “equity,” “love,” and 
“kindness.” But “efficiency”? That has 
been brought in since January 1953, It 
has since become a national byword; it 
is a GOP household word. We are told 
to be efficient—it is the Republican sūc- 
cess formula. 

But the price of so-called efficiency, 
Mr. President, is sometimes the destruc- 
tion of the people. Hitler was efficient— 
very efficient. Mussolini even got the 
trains to run on time. Stalin claimed 
a certain amount of efficiency. Khrush- 
chev says he can be even more efficient. 
Even the Russians are beginning to buy 
this line. That is one part of our propa- 
ganda which has worked. 

Mr. President, if we wish to preserve 
the family farm unit in this country, if 
we want a society that is not all metro- 
politan, if we want to have tilling the 
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soil people who love the land they live on, 
it will be necessary to provide an eco- 
nomic program under which they can 
live; because the sheer law of economic 
attrition will drive them off the land, 
and everyone knows it. 

There is no doubt that if the program 
as presently outlined is adopted, the only 
farm people who will be able to live on 
the land will be those with large inherit- 
ances. The program will result in big- 
ger and bigger farm units. Some persons 
say, “It is inevitable. Why not let them 
have it?” 

Mr. President, it need not be inevitable 
if we have the will not to let it be so. 
I am arguing for the right of the indi- 
vidual farm family to be able to make a 
living. Ninety percent of parity-price 
supports is not high. I say that up to 
$5,000 the farmers are entitled to 90 per- 
cent of parity on their commodities. It 
may cost them a little more to produce 
each unit of their commodity, but they 
are entitled to a 90-percent loan. Above 
$5,000, they will have to go on the Ben- 
sonized formula. They will be the vic- 
tims of slide and flex. 

The big operators say the flexible 
price-support program is good. Let 
them try it. If they want it, let them 
have it. Some of them say they do not 
even want any Government supports. 
Those are the ones who do not need it. 
Above $5,000, they will not receive 90- 
percent price support. Let them have a 
chance to operate under the standards 
they want. 

The Humphrey amendment provides 
one new thing which the Senator from 
Delaware did not offer. It provides, in 
its first subsection, that up to $5,000 they 
will be 90-percent rice supports. That 
will take care of the vast majority of 
the small producers of American agri- 
culture. They will be able to obtain 
loans. They will be getting loans on the 
crop they have produced. 

I heard an argument a while ago—I 
could not help chuckling as I heard it— 
that the Government will have to buy 
everything from the farmers who get 
90-percent price supports. 

Mr, President, if that is a valid argu- 
ment, then we are admitting on the floor 
of the Senate that the farmer is doomed 
to less than 90 percent of parity in the 
market place. If it is being said that 
the Government will have to buy every- 
thing which the small farmer produces 
under a 90-percent price-support sched- 
ule, we are frankly saying that every 
farmer, from here on out, will always 
receive in the cash market less than 90 
percent of parity, although this admin- 
istration said it was for 100 percent of 
parity in the market place. 

I am for 100 percent of parity in the 
market place. Nor do I think that 90- 
percent crop loans will mean that the 
Government will have to buy everything. 
If the administration does not believe 
the farmer is going to get 100 percent 
of parity in the market place, why does 
it not say so? Why does it not give 
the public the truth? Why does it not 
tell the public that the farmer is not 
going to get anything more than 75 per- 
cent? Why does it not tell the public 
that the farmer is doomed? 
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Are we telling the farmer today by 
official policy of the Government, vou 
are supposed to be poor; you are sup- 
posed to have mortgages. You are sup- 
posed to have trouble; you are supposed 
to be losing your farm.” 

Are we saying, “If you are young, you 
are not supposed to stay on the farm. 
If you are old, we hope you will be able 
to live long enough to last it out.” 

Is this what we are saying? I hope 
not. 

Mr. President, I am for the independ- 
ent hardware store, the independent 
drugstore, the independent factory. I 
am for a Government policy which 
makes it possible for them to survive. I 
do not always like someone telling me 
what I have to do every 15 minutes, such 
as is done under the corporate structure. 
Mr. President, if corporate big-business 
farming is to be the new pattern, then 
one of these days the workers on such 
farms are going to be organized into a 
union and when that day comes, when 
we are debating a bill like this in the 
Congress, they are going to say, “If we 
don’t get paid, you don’t eat.” 

I have said repeatedly the farmers lit- 
erally ought to be marching to their 
courthouses, demanding equity and jus- 
tice. 

If the farmers of America were as well 
organized as the unions and industry 
then they would have something to say 
about legislation affecting them. But 
the farmer is working 16 hours a day— 
trusting his elected representatives to do 
him justice. 

I have put into the Record indisputa- 
ble facts as to the hourly wage the farm- 
ers of Minnesota are receiving. What 
good does it do? The Senate just re- 
duces their wages. Apparently the Sen- 
ate thinks they are being paid too much. 
They receive something like 45 cents an 
hour. Apparently some feel they should 
get 30 cents an hour, so the Senate re- 
duced price supports. 

Has anybody thought for a minute 
what would happen if Mr. Farmer had 
an organization strong enough so he 
could say, Those fellows in the city are 
getting by too easily. Let us hold up 
the pork supply. Let us hold back the 
beef supply. Let us hold back their 
fruits and vegetables.” That is what is 
done in industry. That is what was done 
in the coal fields. That is what was done 
with respect to fuel oil. That is what 
is done in the case of every other com- 
modity except food. 

The farmer has asked only for justice. 
He does not want to restrict the food 
supply, and I pray to God he never will. 
But if American agriculture is “corpora- 
tized,” that is exactly what he will do. 

The most miserable living conditions 
on this continent are to be found where 
there are large corporate farms which 
exploit the wetbacks, the Mexicans, the 
Jamaicans, and the Bahamians. I do 
not want that sort of condition existing 
in this country. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I wish to point out 
to the Senator that he may have an ally, 
in the amendment which he is offering, 
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of whom he is not yet informed. When 
the Secretary of Agriculture, about a 
week and a half ago, appeared before the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
port, I questioned him about certain 
probable amendments to the pending bill 
which would protect the family-sized 
farm, guaranteeing, through the 90- 
percent support program, the market- 
ability of the farmer’s crop, through the 
loan process, at the same time making it 
impossible for the big farmer to produce 
a surplus. 

My suggestion was, as I expressed it 
afterward on the floor of the Senate, 
that perhaps we could offer 90 percent 
of parity for the small farmer and flex- 
ible supports for the farmer in the larger 
classification. 

The Secretary did not like that sug- 
gestion, but he said in his letter to me, 
which I put in the Recorp on March 5, 
and which will be found on page 3911 of 
the Recorp, that the President had writ- 
ten an objective, which seems to me to 
be almost identical with the amendment 
which the Senator from Minnesota now 
offers. 

If I am correct in this interpretation 
of the President’s language, as trans- 
mitted to me by Secretary Benson, I 
think our Republican friends in the Sen- 
ate ought to know that in supporting the 
Humphrey amendment they will be sup- 
porting the Eisenhower program. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I would even be 
willing to call it the George Humphrey 
amendment, naming it after the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, if that would result 
in its getting any more votes. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I now read the 
President’s intent, according to Secre- 
tary Benson: 

First of all, the President's intent was not 
identical with the objective you have indi- 
cated. The President said: 

“The average size of farms in American 
agriculture, as measured by capital or by 
acres, has rapidly increased. To the degree 
that this trend is associated with the devel- 
opment of more economic and more efficient 
farm units it is in the interest of farm 
families and of the Nation.” 


Let me interpolate—because this effi- 
ciency seems to develop only when the 
farm has expanded beyond what we nor- 
mally call a family-sized farm. To re- 
turn to the President’s language: 

To the degree, however, that it has resulted 
in the removal of risk for large farm busi- 
nesses by reasons of price supports, it is much 
less wholesome and constitutes a threat to 
the traditional family farm. 

Under the price support machinery as it 
has been functioning, price-support loans 
of tremendous size have occasionally oc- 
curred. It is not sound Government policy 
to underwrite at public expense such formid- 
able competition with family-operated 
farms, which are the bulwark of our agri- 
culture. 

I ask the Congress to consider placing 
a dollar limit on the size of price-support 
loans to any one individual or farming unit. 


The Senator from Minnesota has done 
that. His limit is $5,000 and 90 percent 
supports for those making less than 
$5,000. 

The limit should be sufficiently high to 


give full protection to efficiently operated 
family farms. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. There is a $50,000 
limit. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. So I take it the 
President has recommended precisely 
the program which the Senator from 
Minnesota has outlined in his amend- 
ment. 

If I may address the Senator person- 
ally, what he is seeking to do, as I un- 
derstand, is to limit the payment from 
the Government and the loans from the 
Government to those large farms which 
actually do not need it, in the belief that 
by this limitation they will be more ef- 
ficient, in the national sense, in the fact 
that they will not produce a surplus 
which they must sell at a price which 
will destroy the whole basis of agricul- 
ture. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to thank the 
Senator for being most helpful. I am 
fully cognizant of the President's expres- 
sion on limitation of the amount of price 
supports, or the total amount of price 
support loans. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I made my state- 
ment only in the hope that the Senator 
may get more support. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor. I wish to say, however, that a year 
ago the Junior Senator from Minnesota 
introduced a bill making the proposal I 
am now discussing, which was referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. And the report 

was adverse. 
Mr. HUMPHREY. The committee 
sent the bill to the department of Agri- 
culture to get a report as to whether or 
not the department agreed with a pro- 
posal to limit the amount of loans to 
any one farmer; in other words, whether 
it recommended a cutoff, or limitation. 
I think the Senate should know that the 
Department said it was opposed to it. 
However, that has no relationship to 
what the President is for. There are 
several governments operating in Wash- 
ington. There is one at the White 
House. There is one at the Bureau of 
the Budget. There is one at the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. So no matter what 
side of the fence one is on, he can always 
find somebody in the administration who 
supports or opposes his position on the 
farm problem. But if I had a choice, I 
would rather have the President support 
me. Iam sorry Mr. Benson does not sup- 
port the President, and I am sorry the 
President does not support Mr. Benson, 
but perhaps we can get them together if 
we write this proposal into the law. 

I should like to help President Eisen- 
hower get the price-support limitation 
into the farm bill. I agree with that part 
of his farm program. He can have full 
credit for it. If the proposal should 
pass, I am perfectly willing that the 
Washington Post and Times Herald have 
another headline that reads, “Ike Wins 
Farm Fight.” I noticed another head- 
line which it carried, “Ike’s Flexible 
‘Wheat Prop Saved by Nixon.” ‘They are 
working together. They saved the flex- 
ible wheat program. 

I want every farmer in the Wheat Belt 
to know that the President and his Vice 
President were kind enough to lower the 
wheat supports to 76 percent of parity. 
I want that word to go abroad in the 
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country. Ike likes to have headlines; 
and he can have this one, too. In fact, 
I shall take this paper over to the 
Library of Congress and have it treated 
like the Declaration of Independence, 
I do not want this paper crinkled. In- 
stead, I want it preserved, because when 
the farmers in my section of the country 
find out that Ike won—the headline is, 
“Ike Wins Senate Farm Fight“ they 
will know who got licked, and they will 
know who got trampled upon—namely, 
the farmers themselves. 

Mr. President, my proposal is twofold. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Scorr in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Minnesota yield to the Senator 
from Washington? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr: MAGNUSON. I rise to hasten to 
say that the letter read by the distin- 
guished Senator from Wyoming seems to 
me to be a complete reversal of the ad- 
ministration policy—which must in- 
clude the President; I presume that he 
confers with Secretary Benson on these 
matters. The Vice-President must have 
conferred, too, the other evening. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is a pre- 
sumption based on theory. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. This being the 
year 1956, I can understand why we 
have the letter. 

But I desire to point out to the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota—and I suppose he 
knows how apropos these figures are, in 
connection with what he has said to- 
day—that only last week the Depart- 
ment of Labor issued statistics from 
which it appears that under the so- 
called Benson flexible-parity plan, farm 
income now has dropped to approxi- 
mately $860 per capita, as against al- 
most $2,000 for people in all other lines 
of activity. In other words, today the 
farmer—even with his capital invest- 
ment—receives for what he does less 
than one-half of the national income or 
national take“ per capita, or the aver- 
age income per capita of aH other 
classes of our working people. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 
In that connection, I wish to read from 
an article by Joseph and Stewart Alsop, 
which appeared in yesterday’s—March 
11—edition of the Washington Post. 

By the way, Mr. President, I wish to 
thank them for taking such an interest 
in this matter. There has been a 
dearth of such articles or columns. It 
is just as important that farmers be 
given economic justice as it is that city 
dwellers who use natural gas receive 
economic justice. In fact, the city 
dwellers are more able to pay for nat- 
ural gas than the farmer is able to 
assist himself, under present prices. I 
was opposed to the natural gas bill, 
which is another one of the attempts to 
obtain privileges for special groups. 
And I am against the so-called flexible- 
price-support bill, because it does not 
work except to the advantage of those 
who already are at the top of the heap. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. . Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I have said that 
under these circumstances I can see no 
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advantage for the American farmers of 
the next generation unless they work 
for big corporations—and I mean really 
big—or for cooperatives or for the 
Government. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Washington is correct. 

Mr. President, I now read a part of 
the article by Joseph and Stewart Alsop, 
to which I have just referred: 

The warnings of history need to be re- 
membered, at the moment, for the rather 
simple reason that there would be no really 
grave American farm problem if it were not 
for the plight of the family-sized farms. 
Not all the big farms are prosperous, of 
course. But almost all of them can take 
care of themselves, and a great many of 
them are still enormously prosperous, like 
the industrialized rice growers recently de- 
scribed in this space. 

. * o * » 

The people who are not prosperous are the 
folk on the family-sized farms. They are so 
unprosperous, in fact, that. this Nation is 
virtually beginning to be divided into two 
nations. A single statistic tells the story. 
Per capita farm income has now declined to 
the level of $860 a year, whereas the per 
capita income of Americans off the farm now 
stands at the level of $1,922. Farm folk are 
much less than half as well off as other folk 
in America. 


Mr. President, I emphasize the part of 
the article which states: 

The people who are not prosperous are the 
folk on the family-sized farms. They are so 
unprosperous, in fact, that this Nation is 
virtually beginning to be divided into two 
nations. 


Mr. President, the great question be- 
fore us is whether we want any people 
left on the farms, or whether we want 
the farms in Minnesota operated from 
Minneapolis, from the Foshay Tower, as 
the Twin City ordinances are operated, 
or whether we want the farms in New 
York State operated from the Chrysler 
Building or the Empire State Building. 
That could happen, Mr. President; 
workers could be hired to drive the trac- 
tors and perform the other mechanized 
farm operations. The farms could be 
operated in that way. But in that case, 
God help the people who now produce 
the food and fiber for our Nation, If 
such a development occurred, the farms 
would be operated like the feudal estates 
were operated in ancient days. Under 
such a principle, it would make little 
difference whether the ones in charge 
were called industrial managers or bar- 
ons or dukes; the idea would be the same, 

Mr. President, I want to see social jus- 
tice done. I do not base my request 
solely on economics, even though the 
parity price-support program worked 
very well for 22 years. 

The 90 percent of parity program 
worked all right, too, until those who 
got in charge of it did not believe in it. 
Surely, Mr. President, one does not put a 
fox in charge of a chicken coop, or an 
arsonist in charge of the police depart- 
ment; and we should not put in the De- 
partment of Agriculture people who do 
not believe in price supports. But that 
is what has been done. 

I repeat that this program is being 
administered in a spirit which does not 
lend itself to effective administration 
and which does not lend itself to a pro- 
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gressing healthy American agricultural 
economy. The only way out is to try to 
enact legislation which will be in the 
interest of the farm families. 

Mr. President, I shall yield the floor 
after saying that the proposed limitation 
to $50,000 has been generally supported 
in this body. If my amendment is not 
adopted, it is my intention to support the 
$50,000 limitation as provided in another 
amendment. 

I want no more articles impugning the 
self-reliance and moral fiber of our 
farm families, because of a few large 
loans to a handful of big operators. The 
vast majority of our farmers—95 per- 
cent—can get by under less than a $50,- 
000 limitation; but the $50,000 limitation 
may be a reasonable one in the case of 
the mechanized farm operations of 
today. 

Finally, Mr. President, let me say that 
this administration stands guilty before 
the American people of permitting a 
cleavage in our society—as the Alsop 
brothers have said, a Nation divided— 
a Nation with one group composed of the 
poor and another group composed of 
those who are bordering on being well 
to do. Mr. President, it is not right. It 
is shameful for the Congress to dilly- 
dally regarding these great issues, when 
we see that today the per capita farm 
income is only $860 a year, as compared 
with a per capita income of $1,922 of 
Americans who are not on the farms. 

This is not right. It is morally wrong. 
It is economically wrong. It is politi- 
cally wrong. I am prepared to take 
whatever insults are hurled my way. 
When certain people run out of facts on 
which to debate the issues, they use at- 
tack, bluster, and propaganda. Mr, 
President, I shall stick to the facts. 
There are no facts available to prove 
that this administration has any pro- 
gram in mind whatever except a pro- 
gram to try to bail itself out for 1 year 
from its surpluses, which have been 
growing by leaps and bounds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Minnesota has 
expired. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 10 minutes in opposition to 
the pending amendment. 

From here on I shall desist from prog- 
nosticating as to when the Senate may 
complete consideration of the pending 
bill. In early January I predicted hope- 
fully that we would have a bill on the 
President’s desk not later than Febru- 
ary 15. At that time I did not take into 
consideration the customary recess 
which we afford our friends across the 
aisle during the week of Lincoln’s Birth- 
day. Since that time I stated that I 
hoped we would finish consideration of 
the bill by the 15th of March. We are 
only a few days away from that dead- 
line and the end of debate is not in sight. 
As a matter of fact, we seem to be mov- 
ing backward. 

Today we started with an amendment 
which was proposed by the distinguished 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
dealing with a subject entirely foreign 
to the subject which is now being dis- 
cussed. The Senator from Delaware 
first offered an amendment which had as 
its objective preventing the Government 
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from leasing lands owned by the Gov- 
ernment in order to grow crops now in 
surplus. Instead of proceeding with the 
consideration of that amendment, the 
Senator saw fit to offer as a substitute 
an amendment providing for a $25,000 
limitation on the amount a farmer could 
borrow from the Government under the 
price-support program. 

My good friend from Minnesota has 
now come forward with another substi- 
tute for that amendment which would 
provide for a modified 90 percent of par- 
ity price-support program. 

For the past 3 weeks we have been 
debating as to whether or not we should 
retain in the bill 90 pereent of parity 
price supports. Last week the Senate 
went on record against 90 percent price 
supports. Now we are confronted with 
the issue again, in a little different form. 
It places some of us in a peculiar posi- 
tion. In the past I have supported 90 
percent price supports, and I am still 
for 90 percent price supports. However, 
this amendment would permit farmers 
to borrow up to $5,000 on the basic crops 
at the rate of 90 percent of parity. If 
this amendment is adopted, we shall 
have two sets of price supports, one ap- 
plying to small farmers, whose produc- 
tion is not greater than $5,000, and the 
sliding scale applying to the rest of the 
farmers. All of this, according to the 
arguments advanced by my colleague 
from Minnesota, is to assist the small 
farmer. 

Mr. President, I bow to no man in the 
fight to help our small farmers, but this 
amendment would not give to the small 
farmer an acre more of land to cultivate 
than is being allotted to him under the 
present law; and yet that seems to be the 
objective of most of those who are now 
sponsoring a limitation of $50,000 or 
$25,000. They insist that by limiting 
support payments, they will help the 
small farmer obtain more acres to plant. 
This, Mr. President, the amendment will 
not do. 

It is a great pity that when this law 
was first placed on the statute books 
back in.1938, we could not have foreseen 
World War II and the Korean situation. 
We might have been able to provide ways 
and means by which we could better pro- 
tect the interests of the small farmer. It 
is my considered judgment that the only 
way we can now protect them, insofar as 
acreage is concerned, and in giving them 
more to sell, is by ultimately increasing 
their acreage. 

It is true that during the war many 
farmers sold or leased their farms. They 
saw greater returns in our factories, so 
they abandoned the small farms. In the 
meantime, those who were able to mech- 
anize made their operations larger and 
larger through outright acquisition, as 
well as through leasing of smaller areas. 

In order to accomplish what some Sen- 
ators now advocate, we would have to 
change the entire law, because our farm- 
ers who produce basic crops are now op- 
erating under allotted acreages. These 
allotments are arrived at on a historic 
basis, depending upon how much of cer- 
tain basic crops have been planted by 
cotton farmers, wheat farmers, tobacco 
farmers, rice farmers, and peanut farm- 
ers over a specified recent period of time, 
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It is provided in the law how those acres 
shall be distributed. The Secretary of 
Agriculture must follow a certain for- 
mula. We cannot now take away from 
the large farmers acreage allotments 
which they have acquired under an es- 
tablished formula, 

Mr. President, I hope that from now on 
we shall not be going back and debating 
issues which have been passed upon by 
the Senate, because if we do, we may he 
here until Christmas before this bill is 
passed. 

For almost.a week the Senate has been 
operating under a limitation of debate, 
yet we have considered and passed upon 
only 4 or 5 of the 80-odd amendments 
pending before us. There seems to be 
no end to the process of considering 
amendments, for amendments seem to 
spawn more amendments. 

It is my hope that we shall make an 
effort to stick to the issues; let us leave 
politics out for a little while, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and the number of amendments 
will dwindle and our progress will be 
hastened. That is my hope. Unless we 
enact legislation and have it on the Pres- 
ident’s desk sometime this month, we 
might as well abandon the soil bank plan, 
and we might as well abandon the bill as 
a whole, for it will be too late to help our 
farmers this year. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? ; 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I might point out that 
even under the $5,000 proposal we would 
not be supporting every farmer at 90 
percent, because one may have $5,000 
worth of wheat but $105,000 worth of 
livestock, hogs, and other commodities. 
Therefore, it does not follow that what is 
anticipated would happen under the pro- 
posal of the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is put- 
ting the case in a manner a little differ- 
ent from the way I have presented it. 
A cotton farmer in my State, for exam- 
ple, who grows only one basic crop, may 
have a total production of no more than 
4 bales; he cannot get $5,000, of course. 
The proposal would not help this type 
of small farmer, if the market price 
is not supported by loans to the farmers 
who can afford to take advantage of 
them. 

Mr. AIKEN. 
doing well. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The only way to 
help these farmers would be by giving 
them more land on which to plant basic 
crops. The only way that could be done 
would be by revising the entire acreage 
allotment program. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. LANGER. I am quite sure that if 
in the State so ably represented by the 
Senator from Vermont, there were 1,000 
cows, but if the average number of cows 
per farm was only 5 or 6, he would be 
advocating some measure of relief for 
the farmers who had 5 or 6 cows. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I suppose all of us 
tend to look after our own State’s in- 
terests. However, it seems to me that 
we should proceed to enact the bill as 
soon as is reasonably possible. I do not 
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object to amendments being offered, but 
every new amendment seems to spawn 
similar ones. As I said, every day there 
are brought before us issues on which 
we have previously voted. We discussed 
the subject of 90 percent of parity price 
supports many times. I am in favor of 
them. I have said many times on the 
floor that it was the only provision of 
the bill which would have given immedi- 
ate relief to the farmer. I am still of 
that opinion. 

However, to bring up the question 
again and again means that every Sen- 
ator will want to be heard anew on it, 
and the first thing we know we will be 
debating all the controversial questions 
over and over again. If we do that, we 
might as well let our farmers know that 
it will be next year before we pass a farm 
bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield 

Mr. ANDERSON. I merely wish to 
commend the Senator from Louisiana 
for expressing the hope that we will 
not go over and over the same ground. 

Almost every time an amendment is 
before the Senate, it becomes necessary 
to vote again on the 90 percent of parity 
provision. I commend the Senator for 
his insistence that we pass along to other 
subjects. He knows that he and I differ 
about the level of the price support. We 
also recognize the fact that unless a bill 
is passed, the only one who will really 
suffer will be the farmer. I join the 
Senator in the hope that we may not have 
to debate the same question over and 
over again, but may pass on to a new 
subject. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. ELLENDER. If no Senator de- 
sires to be heard against the amendment, 
I yield back the remainder of my time. 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Pulbright McNamara 
Allott George Millikin 
Anderson Goldwater Monroney 
Barkley Gore orse 
Barrett Green Mundt 
Beall Hayden Murray 
Bender Hennings Neely 
Bennett Hickenlooper Neuberger 
Bible Hm O'Mahoney 
Bricker Holland Pastore 
Bridges Hruska Payne 
Bush Humphrey Potter 
Butler ves Purtell 
Byrd Jackson Robertson 
Capehart Jenner Russell 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 
Case, N. J. Johnston, S. C. Scott 
Case, S. Dak, Kennedy Smathers 
Chavez Kerr Smith, Maine 
Clements Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Curtis Kuchel Sparkman 
Daniel Langer Stennis 
Dirksen Lehman Symington 
Douglas Long Thurmond 
Duff Magnuson Thye 
Dworshak Malone Watkins 

a Mansfield Welker 
Elender Martin, Iowa Wiley 
Ervin Martin, Pa. Wiliams 
Flanders McCarthy Young 
Frear McClellan 


Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KE- 
FAUVER] is absent on official business. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. I announce that 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr, 
Cotton] and the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Minnesota to the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Delaware. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. AIKEN. Is there any time re- 
maining on the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time has expired. 

Mr. AIKEN. Is the vote to be on the 
amendment of the Senator from Minne- 
sota providing for 90-percent support to 
producers up to the amount of $5,000, 
and then providing price support at the 
prevailing rate up to $50,000 worth of 
commodities? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will not undertake to interpret the 
amendment. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is my interpreta- 
tion of it, and I shall vote “nay.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KE- 
FAUVER] is absent on official business. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER] would vote “yea.” 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I announce that 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Corton] and the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] are neces- 
sarily absent, and, if present and voting, 
would each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 36, 
nays 56, as follows: 


YEAS—36 
Barkley Jackson Morse 
Chavez Johnson, Tex. Mundt 
Clements Johnston, S. C. Murray 
Daniel Kennedy Neely 
Douglas Kerr Neuberger 
Ervin Langer O'Mahoney 
Frear Lehman Russell 
George Magnuson Scott 
Gore Mansfield Sparkman 
Hennings McCarthy Symington 

McNamara Thurmond 

Humphrey Monroney Young 

NAYS—56 
Aiken Duff Martin, Pa. 
Allott Dworshak McClellan 
Anderson Millikin 
Barrett Ellender Pastore 
Beall Flanders Payne 
Bender Fulbright Potter 
Bennett Goldwater Purtell 
Bible Green Robertson 
Bricker Hayden Schoeppel 
Bridges Hickenlooper Smathers 
Bush Holland mith, Maine 
Butler Hruska Smith, N. J. 
Byrd Ives Stennis 
Capehart Jenner Thye 
Carlson Knowland Watkins 
Case, N. J Kuchel Welker 
Case, 8. Dak. Long Wiley 
Curtis Malone 
Dirksen Martin, Iowa 

NOT VOTING—3 

Cotton Kefauver Saltonstall 


So Mr. Humpurey’s amendment to 
Mr. WILLIAMs’ amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, in 
accordance with a previous agreement 
with the Senator from Utah [Mr. War- 
Kins] and other Senators, I should like 
to modify my amendment at the desk 
by striking out “$25,000” and inserting 
in lieu thereof 850,000.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be modified accord- 
ingly. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment as modified. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment to the amendment of the 
Senator from Delaware, which I ask to 
have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated by the clerk 
for the information of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. At the end of the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS], it is proposed 
to insert a new section, as follows: 

Compensation paid any producer for par- 
ticipating in the acreage-reserve program 
with respect to land in any one State in 
any year shall not exceed $25,000. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I have 
no objection to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Indiana if I may 
modify my amendment accordingly, un- 
less Senators wish to have a vote on it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ob- 
ject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. The question now is on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Delaware, as modified. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, as I 
understand, the time on each side has 
been exhausted. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I yield 
10 minutes to the Senator from Dela- 
ware. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Indiana seek recognition 
on his amendment? 

Mr. JENNER. I do; and I yield 10 
minutes of my time to the Senator from 
Delaware. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Delaware is recognized. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from, Louisiana will state it. 

Mr, ELLENDER. What is the question 
now before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Indiana to the 
amendment of the Senator from Dela- 
ware, as modified. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, this 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Indiana is the same as the amendment I 
had offered, which is on the desk of Sen- 
ators, and is designated “2-22-56-B.” I 
am wholeheartedly in favor of its adop- 
tion. 

The purpose of the amendment is to 
place a limitation of $25,000 on the 
amount which can be paid to any single 
participant in the acreage-reserve pro- 
gram. 

As the bill is written, without some 
limitation, it provides that anyone can 
put up to 50 percent of his allotted acre- 
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age into the reserve program or the so- 
called soil-bank program. 

Let me cite an extreme case. Let us 
consider an individual in the Montana 
area who has 340,000 acres allotment of 
wheat. Without some limitation, he 
could put one-half, or 170,000 acres, of 
his allotted acreage into the soil-bank 
plan and receive for it an average of ap- 
proximately $20 an acre, or a total of 
$3,400,000 for taking one-half of his 
acreage out of cultivation. 

I do not think it is the intention of 
Congress that the proposed law should 
be applied for any such purpose as that. 
Neither is it the intention of Congress 
to underwrite the farm operations of 
some of the larger insurance companies. 

The bill, even with this limitation, 
would take care of over 98 percent of all 
the farms in the country with respect to 
the amount of acreage which could be set 
aside under the soil-bank plan. 

Certainly, $25,000 would be a sizable 
check for any farmer to receive from the 
Government for not planting any spe- 
cific crop or crops. Therefore, I urge 
the adoption of the amendment. 

It was never intended that this soil- 
bank proposal be a bonanza for the 
absentee farmer. Unless some restric- 
tion is written in the law a small per- 
centage of individuals will reap a major 
portion of the benefits. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. It 
limits to $25,000 the amount which may 
be paid to any producer under the acre- 
age-reserve program. The main purpose 
of the acreage-reserve provision in the 
soil-bank program is to curtail produc- 
tion of the basics so as not further to 
aggravate the present surpluses. The 
amendment, in my humble judgment, 
may prevent the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture from getting the desired number of 
allotted acres placed in the acreage re- 
serve and thus may defeat the primary 
purpose of the farm bill—that is, to re- 
duce the surpluses which now exist for 
all of the basic commodities. 

In the bill we are now considering, 
the Secretary of Agriculture is given 
broad powers to accomplish the objec- 
tive of relieving our markets of sur- 
pluses, by encouraging farmers to refrain 
from planting a portion of their allotted 
acres. 

I have explained before how the plan 
would work, but for the benefit of Sena- 
tors who were not present in the Senate 
at that time, I will explain it again. The 
reserve-acreage provision covers only the 
allotted acres for the basic crops. The 
Secretary of Agriculture has been given 
broad powers to go into the States which 
produce cotton, peanuts, wheat, corn, 
rice, and certain types of tobacco in or- 
der to try to have as many acres as pos- 
sible diverted from the production of 
those basic crops. The only limitation 
that we have in the bill with respect to 
the acreage-reserve program is the 
amount of the appropriation authorized. 
The total amount that may be spent in 
any 1 year for the acreage-reserve phase 
of the soil-bank program is $750 million. 

It strikes me, Mr. President, if we start 
tying the hands of the Secretary, in 
administering the program he might not 


be able to obtain the number of acres 
that ought to be set aside in order to 
bring the supply of basic commodities 
in balance with demand. I ask that the 
amendment be voted down. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Does the 
Senator not have any fear that in the 
case of some large wheat acreages, such 
as the Senator from Delaware has sug- 
gested, the $20 payment per acre might 
actually result in paying to the operator 
more than the land could be sold for on 
the open market? 

Mr. ELLENDER. There is a possi- 
bility of that, but we tried to protect 
against such an eventuality by providing 
in the bill that the farm is to be operated 
in the same manner as it is now op- 
erated. The Secretary will have ample 
authority to set the level of payments so 
that abuses of this kind cannot occur. 
If the farmer has tenants, the tenants 
are to be protected and the Secretary 
can take steps to discourage their being 
put off the farm. I repeat—the objec- 
tive of the acreage reserve provision of 
the soil bank program is to get farmers 
who have acreage allotments for the 
production of basic commodities, to re- 
frain from planting some of their al- 
lotted acres and thus bring about a re- 
duction of production. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I think 
the Senator has a very good point in 
that respect. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Whether the acres 
are obtained from small farms or big 
farms, the objective is to reduce the 
plantings of allotted acreage. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota, I think 
it is all right to provide a 100-percent 
crop insurance plus an incentive for a 
reasonable amount of one’s cropland, 
but if that is going to be done for some 
of the very large wheat acreages I think 
the Government may find itself in a 
position of paying more than the land 
is worth. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Secretary has 
wide discretion to prevent such abuses. 
He does not have to enter into a con- 
tract unless he determines that such a 
contract will further the objectives of 
the acreage-reserve program, The point 
I desire to make is that the size of the 
farm should not make any difference— 
an allotted acre for wheat that is placed 
in the acreage reserve will contribute 
just as much to the reduction of sur- 
pluses, irrespective of the size of the 
farm operation from which it is diverted, 
This is not a handout to farmers—it is 
an incentive program designed to reduce 
production of the basic commodities. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment to the amendment of 
the Senator from Delaware to strike out 
the last paragraph. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is not eligible, because the 
question is on the amendment of the 
Senator from Indiana to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Delaware. 
Therefore the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee would not be in 
order at this time. 
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Does the Senator from Indiana seek 
further recognition? 

Mr. JENNER. I ask for the yeas and 
nays on my amendment to the Williams 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr, AIKEN. Mr. President, while it 
is true that this amendment would re- 
strict the authority of the Secretary to a 
certain extent, it seems to me it is hardly 
likely that anyone would be expected to 
put enough land from any one farm in 
the acreage reserve, which would require 
a payment of over $25,000. Assuming a 
payment of $50 an acre, that would per- 
mit 500 acres to be retired. 

I doubt that there are many farms in 
the country which would be adversely 
affected by the amendment. I think it 
would be helpful to the Secretary to 
place limitations on the payments which 
could be made to any one person. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes, I yield. I am speak- 
ing about payments made under the 
acreage reserve program. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I understand that, 
and I am in agreement. I think a limi- 
tation of $25,000 on such payments is 
adequate, but I am concerned about the 
proposition which undertakes to limit 
loans to $25,000. I wondered how the 
Senator from Vermont would feel about 
increasing the amount to $75,000. 

Mr. AIKEN. I understand that as the 
amendment reads the total of price sup- 
port loans to any one farmer would be 
restricted to $50,000. I agree with the 
Senator from Georgia that there is a 
question as to whether that is adequate 
or not, because there are many families 
in the United States today who produce 
more than $50,000 worth of crops on one 
farm. Let us consider some nonbasic 
commodities, for example, the orchard 
business. If a farm family in the orchard 
business does not produce over $50,000 
worth of commodities, it had better get 
out of the business completely, because 
it has to buy all the equipment which is 
necessary. 

Personally, I think a limitation of 
$50,000 on loans for commodities would 
be rather small. However, I think the 
amendment which the Senate is now 
called to vote on, limiting payments un- 
der the acreage reserve to any one farm 
to $25,000, would be helpful. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I understand the par- 
liamentary situation. I am not in any 
doubt as to the parliamentary situa- 

on—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, may 
we have order? I cannot hear. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not understand the 
Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The amendment of the 
Senator from Indiana is to the amend- 
res offered by the Senator from Rhode 

and 

Mr. AIKEN. Maybe we are referring 
to two different amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 
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Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I yield 
10 minutes to the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I may 
say to the Senator from Georgia, the 
original amendment, which, on the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Utah and 
other Senators, was changed to provide 
for $50,000, is applicable only to crop 
loans. It has no relation to the acreage 
reserve payments. In other words, if 
both proposals are adopted, a farmer 
would be able to draw up to $25,000 under 
the acreage-reserve program, which in 
effect is for nonplanting, and on the land 
-which was planted he would still be 
eligible to receive up to $50,000 for crop 
supports. 

I point out to the Senator from Georgia 
that after the amendment is adopted the 
original amendment would be open to 
further amendment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. If the Senator will 
yield, I do not want to make the $50,000 
proposition too attractive by adding a 
provision for a $25,000 soil-bank pay- 
ment to it. I am perfectly willing to 
support the soil-bank payment limitation 
of $25,000, which I regard as reasonable, 
but I think the $50,000 limitation on 
loans is inadequate and is going to pinch 
some farmers. The margin of profit on 
some farm commodities is very low, and 
a man who raises $50,000 worth of com- 
modities may not be earning more than 
$1,200 or $1,500 a year. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There will be an 
opportunity to change the first figure. 
It could not be done now, however, since 
the yeas and nays have been ordered. 
Such an amendment would not be in 
order until after the disposition of the 
amendment of the Senator from In- 
diana. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am aware of the 
parliamentary situation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Putting the two pro- 
posals together was not done with any 
idea of trapping the Senator from Geor- 
gia or anyone else, but it was done for 
the purpose of saving time. I think if 
the Senate could vote on the proposal 
offered by the Senator from Indiana, 
which I think has much merit and as to 
which we are very much in agreement, 
certainly the Senator from Georgia 
would be in a position to offer his amend- 
ment later. 

While I will not support his amend- 
ment I will say that its adoption would 
not destroy the principle which we are 
trying to establish here, namely writing 
in some restriction on these payments. 

Mr, DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I wish to make a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN, I should like to in- 
quire what it is the Senate is being asked 
to vote on. It is my understanding that 
the Senator from Delaware could not 
modify his amendment by accepting the 
amendment of the Senator from Indiana 
without unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct, 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. There was objection 
to the unanimous consent. Consequent- 
ly, the amendment could not be modified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I presume the Senate 
shall vote on the amendment of the 
Senator from Indiana as an entirely sep- 
arate amendment. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It is a separate prop- 
osition in that it is separate now, but 
it has to be inseparable if it is adopted 
and added to the amendment of the 
Senator from Delaware. I understand 
the situation perfectly. I shall vote for 
the $25,000 limitation. But I wish it 
definitely understood that if that amend- 
ment is agreed to, I shall vote against 
the amendment as amended, unless the 
limitation on the crop loans is substan- 
tially increased. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, let 
me say to the Senator from Georgia that 
after this amendment to my amend- 
ment is voted on, there will be an op- 
portunity for him to offer an amend- 
ment providing the other figure. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I think I understand 
the situation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Under the parlia- 
mentary situation, I think that can be 
done without obtaining unanimous con- 
sent. However, if unanimous consent is 
required for that purpose, I shall sup- 
port it. I have no intention of depriving 
the Senator from Georgia of the right to 
submit his proposal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Indiana yield back the remainder 
of his time? 

Mr. JENNER. I do. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
have already yielded back the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
have not yielded back all the time avail- 
able to the opposition. There may be 
some other Senators who desire to speak 
against this amendment to the Williams 
amendment. 

I simply wish to repeat, for the benefit 
of Senators who may not have been in 
the Chamber earlier, that insofar as the 
acreage reserve is concerned, if we im- 
pose any payment limitation, it may be 
entirely possible that the Secretary will 
fail to obtain the number of acres nec- 
essary in order to prevent the piling up 
of surpluses, as intended by the provi- 
sion for the soil bank. 

I am very hopeful that the Senate will 
reject this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Louisiana yield back the 
remainder of the time available to his 
side? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield back the 
remainder of the time available to our 
side, Mr. President. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado will state it. 

Mr. ALLOTT. In voting on the pend- 
ing question, which is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. JENNER], which would add a sep- 
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arate figure at the end of the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Wittrams], if the amendment of the 
Senator from Indiana to that amend- 
ment is agreed to, and if the amendment 
of the Senator from Delaware, as thus 
amended, thereafter is rejected, what 
will be the result? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
Senate adopts the amendment of the 
Senator from Indiana, so that it is added 
to the amendment of the Senator from 
Delaware, and if the amendment of the 
Senator from Delaware, as thus 
amended, is subsequently rejected, both 
amendments will be rejected, in effect. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Then, Mr. President, I 
misunderstood the Chair’s previous an- 
nouncement. As I now understand, the 
amendment of the Senator from Indiana 
is an amendment offered to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Delaware. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. JENNER] to the amendment, as mod- 
ified, of the Senator from Delaware (Mr. 
WIILIAuSI. On this question, all time 
has been yielded back. 

The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KE- 
FAUVER] is absent on official business. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER] would vote “yea.” 

Mr. SaLTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Corron] is necessarily absent. If pres- 
ent and voting, he would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 84, 
nays 9, as follows: 


YEAS—84 
Aiken Frear Millikin 
Allott George Monroney 
Anderson Goldwater Morse 
Barkley Gore Mundt 
Barrett Green Murray 
Beall Hennings Neely 
Bender Hickenlooper Neuberger 
Bennett Hill O'Mahoney 
Bible Holland Pastore 
Bricker Hruska Payne 
Bridges Humphrey Potter 
Bush ves Purtell 
Butler Jackson Robertson 
Byrd Jenner Russell 
Capehart Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Carlson Johnston, S. C. Schoeppel 
Case, N. J. Kennedy ott 
Case, S. Dak. Knowland Smith, Maine 
Chavez Kuchel Smith, N. J, 
Clements Langer Sparkman 
Curtis Lehman Symington 
Daniel Magnuson Thurmond 
Dirksen Malone Thye 
Douglas Mansfield Watkins 
Duff Martin, Iowa Welker 
Dworshak Martin, Pa Wiley 
Ervin McCarthy Williams 
Flanders McNamara Young 
NAYS—9 
Eastland Heydon McClellan 
Ellender Kerr Smathers 
Fulbright Long Stennis 
NOT VOTING—2 
Cotton Kefauver 


So Mr. JENNER’s amendment to Mr, 
WILLIaus' amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is on agreeing to the modi- 
fied amendment of the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS], as amended. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I move 
to amend the original amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Delaware 
by striking out the figure $50,000 and 
inserting the figure $100,000. 

This is the reason for my amendment: 
The amendment just adopted deals with 
moneys which are paid directly to the 
farmer. The $25,000 limitation on pay- 
ments to any one farmer in any one 
State under the acreage reserve program 
is, in my opinion, a fair limitation; but 
we are dealing with a completely differ- 
ent subject in the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Delaware. We are 
there dealing with loans which are made 
to farmers. 

There are many farmers who produce 
$50,000 worth of commodities but who 
make a very small margin of profit. 
Some of them even lose money when 
they produce $50,000 worth of commodi- 
ties. The Government does not pay out 
that money. The Government has the 
commodity on hand, and it may lose 
something in some cases. However, the 
$50,000 limitation will catch a great 
many small farmers and many men who 
need this support program if it is to op- 
erate at all. 

I hope Senators will vote for this much 
more realistic approach to the support 
program. Bear in mind, this figure does 
not refer to payments which are made. 
It refers merely to loans made on com- 
modities. There is a very great differ- 
ence between the two programs. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. Has there been any limi- 
tation upon such loans heretofore? 

Mr. RUSSELL. None to my knowl- 
edge. I do not think there has been any 
at all. Under the soil-conservation pro- 
gram, there have been limitations as to 
the amount paid certain. farmers. 

The limitation has been in the law at 
$10,000, although several years ago, in 
an appropriation bill, we got it back to 
$2,500. But there has been no limita- 
tion heretofore upon the amount of 
loans. I can understand the concern 
of Senators over loans of three or four 
million dollars. However, a gross pro- 
duction of $100,000 on a farm does not 
mean that we are dealing with a big, rich 
farmer. : 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I am 

not saying that the adoption of the 
amendment of the Senator from Geor- 
gia would not destroy what we are trying 
to accomplish, namely, to place in effect 
some limitation whereby the large farm- 
er would not be eligible for price sup- 
ports under this program. We debated 
the issue at length earlier this after- 
noon. 
It is more or less a question as to 
whether the figure should be $50,000 or 
$100,000. I will admit that we are mov- 
ing into a field into which we have had 
no previous experience when we place 
ceilings on these loans. If it is the judg- 
ment of the Senate at this time not to 
accept the amendment, we can still im- 
pose a lower limitation later if it is con- 
sidered necessary. 

The major feature of the amendment 
now before us is the establishment of 
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the principle of placing a ceiling on the 
amount of crop support which a farmer 
may receive, and to restrict such sup- 
port to bona fide farmers. The amend- 
ment of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
JENNER] provides a most constructive 
restriction on the operation of the acre- 
age reserve program, and would pre- 
vent it from becoming a bonanza for 
absentee farmers. 

I shall not ask for a yea-and-nay 
vote. However, I hope the amendment 
of the Senator from Georgia will be 
rejected but if not I still urge the Sen- 
ate to adopt the final amendment as 
modified. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Georgia will not destroy the principle 
of what we are trying to do, namely, 
place some ceiling on these benefits and 
keep the Government assistance for 
bona fide farmers. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does the Senator re- 
member the table which was placed in 
the Recorp, showing those who, in the 
past, had loans of more than $25,000? 
In the case of wheat, only 1,468 
farmers in the past received loans of 
more than $25,000. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not know 
whether that table has been incorporat- 
ed in the Recorp, but if it has not been 
incorporated in the RECORD, if it is agree- 
able to the Senator from Utah, I shall 
ask unanimous consent that it be made 
a part of the RECORD. 

Mr. WATKINS. It has already been 
made a part of the Recorp. I did so 
when I discussed this particular topic. 

When it comes to corn, only 104 farm- 
ers received loans of more than $25,000. 
That does not affect very many farmers. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is correct. 
Personally, I am not concerned with the 
figure of $50,000. I think it is adequate. 
The major objective is to establish 
some ceiling on the amount of crop sup- 
ports a farmer can receive. At the same 
time, it is very important that we place 
a ceiling on the amount of payments 
under the acreage reserve program. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I merely wish to 
say, in answer to the able Senator from 
Utah, that his figures, I am sure, are 
correct. That is the very reason why 
we have low farm prices and why we 
have surpluses. It is because the farm- 
ers have not been complying with the 
acreage controls to entitle them to 
support prices. The reason we have low 
farm prices and surpluses is that farm- 
ers have not been complying with acre- 
age controls.. If we adopt this proposal 
we will defeat what we are trying to do 
with respect to reducing surpluses and 
raising farm prices in the market place. 
We will be defeating the very thing we 
are trying to do. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY in the chair). The time is under 
the control of the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. RUSSELL] and the Senator from 
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Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER]. Does the 
Senator from Georgia yield back the 
remainder of his time? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I reserve the re- 
mainder of my time. I shall be glad 
to yield back my time if the other side 
is willing to do so. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The chairman of 
the committee was so badly defeated a 
few minutes ago, that he hesitates to 
make any further suggestions. 

However, the same argument which I 
made a short time ago in opposition to 
the $50,000 limitation on price supports 
applies also to the $100,000 limitation. 
Let us not forget that the loan program 
is not a subsidy. It permits a farmer 
who has complied with his allotted acres 
the right to go to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation and obtain loans on his 
crops. The purpose of the program is 
to prevent the farmer from being com- 
pelled to dump his production on the 
market and in that way force the price 
down. 

If we limit the amount of price-sup- 


‘port loans to $100,000 per person, it will 


mean that the large grower of any com- 
modity, whose production is in excess 
of $100,000 will have to sell or dump his 
crop on the market and thereby break 
the market. That certainly would be 
injurious not only to the Government, 
but eventually to all farmers. 

Mr. LONG. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. As a matter of fact, it 
would work two ways: First, the pro- 
ducer could not keep his crop off the 
market by putting it into the soil bank; 
and, second, the commodities he would 
produce on those acres he would have to 
dump on the market. z 

Mr. ELLENDER. My distinguished 
colleague is eminently correct. That 
was the second point I was about to 
raise. So far as the $25,000 limitation 
on the acreage reserve is concerned, that, 
in my humble judgment, will tie the 
hands of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
As the bill is now written, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture may go into a State 
where there are probably 2, 3, or 5 very 
large farmers who might be willing to 
underplant their acreage allotment, 
thereby reducing production of commod- 
ities now in surplus. It should not make 
any difference to the Government where 
the reduction is made. It will cost just 
as much per acre whether we take them 
from a wheatgrower who has 100,000 
acres, or from 1 who has 10,000 acres, 
or from 1 who has 5,000 acres or 5 
acres. Likewise, it will contribute just 
as much to our objective of reducing sur- 
pluses. The objective of the acreage re- 
serve is to get production down, so as 
not to further aggravate our surpluses... 
That is the whole purpose of it, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT and Mr. CAPEHART 
addressed the Chair. 

Mr. ELLENDER. We would simply be 
tying the hands of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and possibly prevent him from 
obtaining full participation in the acre- 
age-reserve program. We considered 
this subject in committee. There was 
only one limitation in the bill that was 
before the committee, and that was with 
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regard to the conservation reserve. My 
recollection is that the Senator from 
Florida objected to it. He made a mo- 
tion to eliminate the limitation, and it 
was adopted by a vote of 10 to 2. The 
committee felt that it should not tie the 
hands of the Secretary in the operation 
of the two programs. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Let us consider 
corn. Any farmer to be eligible for the 
support price on corn must this year 
reduce planted acreage by 21 percent, 
whether he has a big farm or a small 
farm. What we want is a reduction in 
the number of acres planted, so as to 
reduce production, and in that way have 
the farmer get a higher price. We would 
hurt the little farmer if we did what is 
proposed to be done. We would not hurt 
the big farmer, but only the little one, 
because we would be encouraging the big 
farmer to overproduce and thereby 
create surpluses, which will press down 
on the little farmer. Therefore, I can- 
not vote for the amendment, because I 
am trying to get rid of the surpluses, and 
I am trying to make certain that the 
surpluses do not accumulate again. I 
want to see the farmer get 100 percent 
of parity in the market place. This pro- 
posal would do just the opposite. 

Mr. ELLENDER. In our discussions 
in committee we studied the problem 
very closely. The restriction would tie 
the hands of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and would defeat our objective. As 
my colleague has just stated, we would 
say to the farmer, We are going to limit 
you to $25,000 in acreage reserve pay- 
ments.” It may be possible that there 
may be 4 or 5 large farmers in the State 
of Louisiana who might be willing to take 
such a cut in their allotted acres that it 
would require payments above $25,000. 
By doing so, they would not make it nec- 
essary for the Secretary to attempt to 
get acreage reductions of uneconomical 
proportions from smaller farmers. If 
the Secretary of Agriculture is denied 
the privilege of selecting the acres that 
he feels can best be taken out of produc- 
tion, in an area where he should be given 
the broadest discretion, we are simply 
tying his hands. In my humble judg- 
ment the restriction will result in making 
the soil bank—I will not say it will be 
rendered inoperative, but it will certainly 
hamper the Secretary and may prevent 
him from retiring from production the 
full number of acres established as an 
acreage-reserve goal. 

Let us not forget that the purpose of 
the acreage reserve is to reduce produc- 
tion on the allotted acreage. That is the 
purpose of it. Whether the acreage is 
taken from a small farm or a large farm 
or a medium-sized farm should make no 
difference, because our purpose is to re- 
duce the huge surpluses, and not further 
aggravate them. If discretion on the 
part of the Secretary and freedom of 
decision on the part of all farmers are 
curtailed, we may find that the soil bank 
will result in a lot of uneconomic pro- 
duction. r 
- Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. I thoroughly agree 
with the statement just made by the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER]. 


I wish the record clearly to state that 


the reason I voted for the preceding 
amendment was that the spokesman for 


the administrątion—and the soil-bank 


proposal, by the way, is an administra- 
tion proposal—had stated publicly on 
the floor that the $25,000 limitation is 
adequate to take care of it. That is the 
only reason that I voted for it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. When was that 
statement made? It was not made be- 
fore the committee. There was no limi- 
tation before the committee on pay- 
ments under the acreage reserve pro- 
gram. That was never mentioned. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I understand. Ifthe 
distinguished chairman will allow me to 
continue, I should like to say that, while 
the amendment offered by the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia is vastly 
preferable to the original form of the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS], I still think 
it is unrealistic. I will tell the Senate 
why I think it is unrealistic. It is 
coupled now with the $25,000 limitation 
on the acreage reserve. The acreage 
reserve is presumed to be, in general, 
about a 50-percent payment for what 
the production value would be if the 
acreage was actually used to produce. 
Therefore, the $25,000 acreage reserve 
limitation is about equal to $50,000 of 
total production. 

If the $100,000 figure advanced by the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] is 
adopted, it would mean that we would 
be applying a limitation which is com- 
pletely out of line with what we have 
been planning, because I have not heard 
anyone suggest that it is hoped to retire 
in the soil bank one-third of the acreage 
of any sizable holdings. That puts the 
$50,000 productive value against the 
$100,000 productive value, and I believe 
it indicates very clearly that we are not 
adopting a limitation which is in line 
with the real program, that of retiring 
10 or 15 percent of the acreage. 

As the distinguished chairman of the 
committee well knows, the 2 figures 
would be hopelessly inconsistent with 
each other in the 2 phases of the pro- 
gram, and I would dislike to see even the 
more generous figure suggested by the 
Senator from Georgia adopted, although 
I greatly prefer his figure to the one orig- 
inally suggested by the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

Therefore I completely agree with the 
Senator from Louisiana, the chairman 
of the committee, in the argument he 
has made. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. Is it correct to say that 
the bill as reported to the Senate in- 
cludes as one of its principal features 
in the soil bank section a provision to 
secure the retirement from production of 
allotted acres? 

Mr. ELLENDER, That is correct. 

Mr. KERR. Is the incentive provided 
in the bill whereby it is hoped to bring 
about a reduction of allotted acres the 
provision to which the chairman of the 
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committee has referred as reserved 
acres? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. As stated, the 
Secretary of Agriculture is given full 
power to pay whatever incentive may be 
necessary to encourage the farmers to 
take their allotted acres out of produc- 
tion so as not further to aggravate our 
present surpluses. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. Is it the principle of the 
bill that there be an incentive to retire 
allotted acres as reserve acres on a purely 
voluntary basis under the bill? 

a ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. KERR. Then, as I have under- 
stood the chairman of the committee, 
he has stated to the Senate that his:re- 
liance upon this feature of the bill to 
bring about the retirement of adequate 
acres to bring production into balance 
with demand has been, first, that it is 
voluntary; second, that there is an added 
incentive to bring about a retirement of 
allotted acres; and, third, that if the 
incentive is held out, and possibly 25 
or 50 or 75 percent of the farmers do 
not respond, the remaining percentage 
may respond to the extent that the over- 
all program will be successful in bringing 
about the retirement of an adequate 
number of allotted acres to accomplish 
the result of a decrease in production to 
bring it in line with demand? 

55 ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. KERR. Then, is it not a fact that 
the $25,000 limitation which we. have 
placed on the reserve-acre-retirement 
program is a brake or a self-imposed 
limitation upon the opportunity of the 
farmers to make it successful? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; it is a brake 
that the Congress will have imposed, 
should the so-called Jenner amendment 
become law. 

Mr. KERR. Having placed that lim- 
itation, if we place a $100,000 limitation 
on the loan available to a farmer who 
produces from his allotted acres which 
he does not retire from production, un- 
der the other phase of the soil-bank 
program, it is merely another limitation 
which will result, in many cases, in the 
production of an amount greater than 
the $100,000 would provide for, thereby 
creating production which would not be 
available for loans, and thereby creating 
a further weight on the overall market 
for the particular product? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Let me say to the 
Senator from Oklahoma that the farmer, 
either large or small, would be limited 
in his production because of acreage 
allotments. In other words, he could 
not produce all he desired without in- 
curring marketing penalties. 

Mr. KERR. I am talking about his 
allotted acres. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. KERR. So if he has a large num- 
ber of allotted acres under the existing 
law, then, under the amendment just 
adopted, he could not retire enough to 
get more than $25,000 of benefits with 
the limitation on his allotted acres. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is what I am 
complaining about. He may be 1 or 2 
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or 3 in the community who might be 
willing to retire a large proportion of his 
allotted acres, while the remaining farm- 
ers in the area refuse to participate in 
the acreage reserve. 

Mr. KERR. Having done that, if he 
still has allotted acres sufficient to pro- 
duce corn or wheat or rice or cotton, 
that would put him in a bracket where 
he would have a greater production than 
the $100,000 loan would provide for, and 
then his only other alternative would be 
to dump his entire production on the 
market, which would be a burden on 
everyone producing that commodity. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is exactly cor- 
rect. I misunderstood the Senator a 
moment ago. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. I believe the conclu- 
sion of the Senator from Oklahoma is 
quite correct, « 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I understood 
the Senator from Oklahoma, he was re- 
ferring to production on allotted acres. 
There are many wheat producers who 
produce crops at present under their 
allotted acres valued at more than $100,- 
000. Such a producer could place only 
$100,000 of his crop under price support 
loans, and if he could not find anyone to 
finance his retaining the rest of it 
until the market price firmed up, he 
would have to dump his product on the 
market and thereby ruin the market, not 
only for himself, but for all other 
farmers. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. The wheat producer 
would have to have his certificate to 
qualify him to sell his wheat. If he were 
in excess of his allotted acres, of course 
he would be under penalty if he sold any 
wheat. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. THYE. So, we have a problem 
here. While we admit that only a few 
producers would be affected above 
$50,000, we would foreclose the retire- 
ment of possibly many acres from wheat, 
because that would put the farm opera- 
tors in a position where they could not 
qualify one way or the other. There- 
fore, I think the amendment. proposed 
by the Senator from Georgia might have 
more commonsense than is indicated 
simply by the figure $100,000 as against 
$50,000. Other factors must be con- 
sidered. First, we must have compliance 
with acreage allotments, and if the 
farmer is growing more wheat than is 
represented by a loan of $100,000 or a 
loan of $50,000, we simply foreclose that 
man's farm operations, because we deny 
him the right to a commodity loan when 
he is in compliance in every other re- 
spect. 

I believe the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Georgia is sound. On the 
face of it, we might question the figure 
of $100,000, but when we study the pre- 
cise aspects of the question, it is not un- 
just and it is not unreasonable to permit 
a farmer to remain in compliance and to 
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qualify for a commodity loan. If we fail 
to do that, it seems to me we shall place 
the entire program in jeopardy. 

Mr. ELLENDER. May I state to my 
good friend from Minnesota that the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia is an improvement 
on the amendment submitted by the Sen- 
ator from Utah. But the point I am 
making is that in the case of a farmer 
who produces cotton far in excess of 
$100,000 worth, we must ask what is he 
going to do with it if he cannot borrow 
on it to pay current expenses and things 
of that kind? The answer is obvious— 
he is going to dump the commodity on 
the market. 

Mr. THYE. - If the Senator from Loui- 
siana will yield further, that is exactly 
the reason why I say that even though 
the farmer may be in complete com- 
pliance, he would be denied a loan, and 
the ultimate result would be noncom- 
pliance, which would jeopardize the en- 
tire program in a short period of time. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator from 
Minnesota is correct. As he knows, the 
Secretary of Agriculture has already es- 
tablished acreage allotments for the 
basic commodities. That was done on 
the assumption that the law then on 
the statute books would be the one by 
which he would be guided. But here we 
are changing the rules in the middle of 
the game. 

Mr. THYE. The Senator is entirely 
correct. We have noted that a few com- 
modity loans were in the hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, and no one would 
express approval of such a situation, 
However, if we prevent many farmers 
from qualifying for commodity loans, we 
shall place the entire program in jeop- 
ardy. 

It is for that reason that I say to my 
friend that even though some of us are 
critical of allowing one individual. pro- 
ducer a loan of $50,000, the entire pro- 
gram might well be jeopardized if we so 
restrict it that we make it impractical 
and impossible for producers to comply. 

On wheat a double restriction is im- 
posed. First, an acreage allotment; 
second, a marketing certificate is re- 
quired to enable the farmer to market 
what he might produce in excess of the 
quota. Thereby, he will be denied the 
right to sell in excess of his quota. 

On cotton, the producer might sell in 
excess of the amount permitted by the 
program, because we say he cannot get a 
commodity loan in excess of $50,000. He 
will say, “What is the use? That would 
be only a fraction of my crop; therefore, 
I will disregard the acreage allotment; I 
will disregard the program. I will try to 
sell on the open market for what I can 
get.” 

Then, without compliance, more cot- 
ton will be thrown onto the market than 
would have been the case if a higher 
commodity loan limit had been estab- 
lished, such as a $100,000 limit, thereby 
assuring a greater degree of compliance 
on the part of the producer. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, an 
effort is now being made, I am sure, by 
many Senators to carry out the sug- 
gestion made by the President in his 
message to Congress, His recommen- 
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dation No. 4 is headed “Dollar Limit On 
Price Support,” and reads as follows: 

The average size of American farms in 
American agriculture, as measured by capi- 
tal or by acres, has rapidly increased. To 
the degree that this trend is associated with 
the development of more economic and more 
efficient farm units it is in the interest of 
farm families and of the Nation. To the 
degree, however, that it has resulted in the 
removal of risk for large farm business by 
reason of price supports, it is much less 
wholesome and constitutes a threat to the 
traditional family farm. 


When that matter was discussed be- 
fore our committee with the Under Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and his assistants, 
they realized the proposal was still in 
the process of being studied, and they 
were not ready to make specific recom- 
mendations as to what ought to be done. 

All of us, as I said a while ago, are 
more than willing to try to keep the 
small-sized farm in operation. I favor 
that. But that objective will never be 
accomplished in the manner which is 
now being suggested. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. All of us want to 
help the small farmer, Under the soil 
bank program, the fundamental prin- 
ciple is that the acreage must be re- 
duced if any production is to be taken 
away from the big farmer. The small 
farmer, the man farming 80, 90, 100, 160, 
or 200 acres, is the fellow we are trying 
to help. 

The farmer who has only 30 or 40 acres 
of corn allocation is not going to take 
any of his acreage out of production, 
He cannot afford to do so. He farms 
his land by himself. He is not going to 
go through the field, farm 20 acres, and 
leave 2 acres lie idle. We know he will 
not do that. 

So, if we are to secure any acreage re- 
duction under the acreage reserve plan 
it will be necessary to reduce the acreage 
of the big operators. If we are for the 
small farmer and want to help him, then 
we should not place any restrictions in 
the bill. If we do, the big farmer will 
continue to grow as much as he ever did, 
perhaps more, and will run the prices 
down on the small farmer. 

That is the fundamental principle of 
the soil bank. We simply cannot take 
any other meaning from it. We might 
as well face the issue that if we are for 
the small farmer and want to help him, 
then it will be necessary to impose the 
acreage reduction and the decrease in 
production on the big farmer, because 
the little farmer just cannot afford to do 
those things. He will not split a 10-acre 
or a 20-acre field in order to take out 
1, 2, or 5 acres, and place them in the 
soil bank or the conservation bank. He 
simply will not do that. 

I shall have to disqualify myself, pos- 
sibly, because I operate a fairly large- 
sized farm. But I am pleading with 
Senators that if they want to reduce sur- 
pluses and to make certain that surpluses 
do not accrue in the future, and if they 
want to help the little farmer and to 
keep prices up, then we should not agree 
to this amendment. But if we do not 
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care, if we want more production instead 
of less production, then go ahead and 
place a limitation on the farmers. 
Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield 2 minutes 
to me, so that I may reply to the Senator 
from Indiana? 

Mr. ER. I yield 2 more min- 
utes to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. Would the Senator from 
Indiana object to a $100,000 loan limita- 
tion? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I would object to 
any limitations. 

Mr. THYE.. The Senator would object 
to any limitation whatever? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes, because any 


kind of limitation would defeat the very - 


thing we were trying to accomplish. 

Mr. THYE. That was my contention; 
but the $100,000 limitation would, in my 
opinion, meet the basic objectives sought. 

In the case of cotton, if a farmer is dis- 
qualified from getting a commodity loan, 
then he may stay outside the program 
and produce all the cotton he can on his 
100 acres, and sell it on the cash market 
for whatever it may bring. 

On the other hand, if he were given an 
incentive to come under the program, he 
would retire a certain percentage of his 
land and remain in compliance. This 
would help to stabilize farm markets. 

If the market is ruined, it will be ruined 
also for the family-sized farmers, whom 
the Senator so well champions. 

Mr. CAPEHART. There is not a Sen- 
ator on the floor who has not received 
complaints from small farmers that their 
acreage allocations for corn and other 
crops were so meager that they could not 
get along under them. Therefore, we 
know the small farmers are not going to 
turn over any of their acreage to the 
conservation or acreage reserve. We 
know that if we are going to help the 
small farmer, if we are going to reduce 
surpluses, and if we are to raise prices, 
it will be necessary to take the produc- 
tion away from the big farmers. By 
adopting the amendment, we shall be de- 
feating the very thing that I know we are 
trying to do. We are moving in the 
wrong direction. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield 3 minutes 
to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I promised to yield 
first for 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I can- 
not say I am in accordance with the views 
of the Senator from Indiana. It seems 
perfectly ridiculous to approach the farm 
problem by saying that we have to pay 
the absentee farmers, the multimillion- 
aire farmers, to take their land out of 
production. It was never intended that 
we subsidize that type of dude farming. 

Out of every 600,000 loans which went 
to the wheat farmers, 554,000 were un- 
der $5,000; 20,184 were between $5,000 
and $10,000; 9,490 were between $10,000 
and $25,000; and only 1,068 loans in the 
whole United States were over $25,000. 

When the loan figure is raised to 
$100,000, as is proposed, or whether it be 
left at $50,000, the numbers would di- 
minish substantially again. 

On corn, there were 283,605 loans be- 
low $5,000; 10,842 loans between $5,000 
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and $10,000; 957 loans between $10,000 
and $25,000; and only 104 loans in ex- 
cess of $25,000 last year. 

On oats, 42,845 loans were under $5,- 
000; 4,800 were between $5,000 and $10,- 
000; 59 loans were between $10,000 and 
$25,000; and only 10 loans in the entire 
United States in excess of $25,000. 

On barley, 33,185 loans were under 
$5,000; 518 loans were between $5,000 
and $10,000; 183 were between $10,000 
and $25,000; and 66 were over $25,000. 

On sorghum, 30,753 loans were under 
$5,000; 1,643 were between $5,000 and 


810,000; 401 loans were between $10,- 


000 and $25,000; and 25 loans were in 
excess of $25,000. 

On soybeans, 59,717 loans were under 
$5,000; 746 were between $5,000 and $10,- 
000; 56 loans were between $10,000 and 
$25,000; and only 5 loans were in excess 
of $25,000 for soybeans. 

When the figure is raised to $50,000 or 


-$100,000, a substantial number of those 


loans would be eliminated. . 

Less than 2,000 farmers would be af- 
fected, even by the $25,000 figure. In- 
creasing the amount to $100,000 would 
reduce the number by at least half. 

The amendment previously adopted, 
which was offered by the Senator from 
Indiana, is an essential part of the pro- 
gram. It would limit the payment which 
any single farmer could receive under 
the soil bank plan to 825,000. 

As an example, there is one farmer in 
this country, if he can be called a farm- 


er, who has a 340,000 wheat-acreage al- 


lotment. He would be eligible to re- 
ceive a check from the United States 
Government in the amount of about 
$3,400,000 for doing nothing but letting 


‘one-half of his farm operations stay idle. 


Certainly we are not trying to take 
care of that family, and I am not joining 
the Senator from Indiana in taking care 
of it. 

I urge the Senate to adopt both these 
amendments, placing some safeguards 
on the expenditures, thereby limiting the 


benefits to real farmers. 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me 2 minutes? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield 1 minute to me, so 
that I may answer the Senator who 
answered? 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I shall 
vote for the Russell amendment to the 
Williams amendment, but when and if it 


is adopted, or if it is adopted, I see no - 


alternative but to vote against the Wil- 
liams amendment. 

I favor the limitation of loan bene- 
fits to the farmer. I favor that, how- 
ever, in connection with a program of 
an adequate amount of incentive to 
bring about the retirement of allotted 
acres. 

As I understand, the soil bank proposal 
as it came to the Senate, contained a 
section calculated to provide incentives 
to bring about retirement of allotted 
acreage. 

It embodied a provision which was 
unrestricted, whereby if the Secretary 
could not secure retirement by opera- 
tors of average sized farms, he could 
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secure very substantial retirement of 
acreage from big farmers. 

However, by the adoption of the Jen- 
ner amendment, we have limited the 
Secretary to such an extent that we do 
not know whether he will be able to 
bring about the retirement of an ade- 
quate number of allotted acres. Hav- 
ing done that, we then fix it so that if 
a man wants to plant all of his al- 
lotted acres, and have enough to pro- 
duce more than $100,000 worth of prod- 
ucts, he has no alternative except either 
to hold them out of production without 
compensation, or put them into produc- 
tion and dump his production on the 


-market, regardless of price, although he 


may be in full compliance with the pro- 
visions of the law with reference to the 
allotment of acres. 

As I see it, Mr. President, the Russell 
amendment should be adopted, but then 
I think the Williams amendment, as 
amended by the Jenner amendment, 
would have to be defeated, or we would 
have, by our o action, made it impos- 
sible for the soil bank to work. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Delaware a moment ago 
read into the record the figures which 
illustrate why we are now considering 
this question, namely, the farmers have 
not been complying with acreage con- 
trols. Had they complied with acreage 
controls, there would not have been any 
surpluses. There would have been high 
prices for the farmer. That is the rea- 
son why we are considering the pending 
measure. The farmers have not com- 
plied with acreage reductions, and they 
have grown more than they should have. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Why would they not 
be taken care of by the $50,000 provision? 
According to the past history, only 104 
corn farmers complied. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Only 104 corn 
farmers who complied with acreage con- 
trols. A farmer has to comply with 
acreage controls before he can take ad- 


vantage of the rest of the program. Corn 


farmers generally did not do that. Only 
104 complied. That is why huge sur- 
pluses were piled up. That is why we 
have low prices. 

Mr. WATKINS. With $50,000 it 


would take in practically every farmer, 


and with $100,000 there would be only 
5 or 6 exceptions in the United States. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Where does the 
Senator get his figures? 

Mr. WATKINS. From the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Those are figures 
of farmers who complied with acreage 
controls and took advantage of support 
prices. Those few did. There must be 
hundreds and hundreds more who did 
not. That is why there are the huge sur- 
pluses, That is why we have low prices. 
That is the aspect the Senator is over- 
looking. The figures prove my point, be- 
cause the Senator knows there are more 
than 104 farmers in the United States 
who are growing those quantities. The 
Senator would deféat the very thing he is 
trying to do, because the little farmer 
cannot reduce his acreage. He cannot 
put anything in the soil bank. He does 
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not have enough acreage now. If acre- 
age reductions are not obtained from the 
big farmers, none will be obtained. If 
acreage reductions are not obtained, 
there will be more surpluses, and there 
will be lower farm prices rather than 
higher farm prices. I think Iknow what 
Iam talking about. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG. I would not want to 
leave the record stand as it was made 
by the Senator from Indiana, in which 
he said farmers had not complied with 
acreage allotments. 

Mr. CAPEHART. If the Senator will 
yield I did not say all of them had not; 
some of them had not. 

Mr. YOUNG. Wheat farmers and 
cotton farmers have complied almost 100 
percent. Itis the corn farmers who have 
not complied. 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is what I was 
talking about. 

Mr. YOUNG. I thought the Senator 
was talking about cotton and wheat 
farmers. 

Mr. President, who has the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Dakota has the 
floor. 

Mr. YOUNG. Ido not think a $50,000 
limitation would impose any hardship 
on the farmers of America. It would 
work this way: A farmer could take up 
to $50,000 in loans. Over and above 
that amount he would have to sell on 
the open market and take what he could 
get for his products. If the cash market 
was near support levels, he would keep 
on producing and selling for the mar- 
ket, but if it was not he would curtail 
production. There is a great incentive 
now for a farmer to pick up scattered 
pieces of land in order to increase the 
size of his farm. The bigger a farm is, 
the cheaper the cost of production usu- 
ally is. 

Anyone who has studied the proposal 
very carefully would have to admit that 
a provision of $50,000 would impose no 
hardship on the average farmer of 
America and do no harm to the program 
itself. Instead, it would help make it a 
better farm program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr.ELLENDER. Does any other Sen- 
ator desire to be heard? If no other 
Senator desires to speak—— 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield back the 
remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All re- 
maining time has been yielded back. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RusseELL] to strike out 850,000“ and 
insert in lieu thereof “$100,000.” 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now recurs on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Dela- 
ware, as amended by the amendment 
of the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Have the yeas and 
nays been ordered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I move to 
strike out the last paragraph of the 
amendment offered by the senior Sen- 
ator from Delaware. 

On Friday evening—may we have 
order, Mr. President? A point of order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
den, may we have order in the Chamber, 
please? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, may 
we have the amendment stated? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will state to the Senator from 
Tennessee that the amendment has been 
agreed to. Therefore, the amendment 
of the Senator from Tennessee would 
not be in order. If the Senator seeks 
recognition, he would have to propose 
another amendment. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I move to 
strike the first paragraph. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Delaware will state it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In view of the fact 
that the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], deal- 
ing with one of the figures in the first 
paragraph, has just been voted on, would 
an amendment to strike out the entire 
paragraph be in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair has ruled that the amendment of 
the Senator from Tennessee is in order. 
Therefore, the Senator from Tennessee 
may continue. 

PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE ON VOTE ON AIKEN 
AMENDMENT ON MARCH 9 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Tennessee 
yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Will the 
Senator yield to me, for the purpose of 
permitting me to suggest the absence 
of a quorum, so that the minority leader 
[Mr. KNOWLAND]I may be notified? He 
desires to be present when the Senator 
from ‘Tennessee makes his statement. 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Does the Senator from Tennessee now 
seek recognition? 

Mr. GORE. Yes; Mr. President. 

For the advice of other Senators, I do 
not expect to use more than 5 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to have the Senator 
from Tennessee yield to me long enough 
to permit me to thank him for permit- 
ting me to suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the senior Sen- 
ator from Texas. 
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Mr. President, on Friday the junior 
Senator from Tennessee made a point 
of order that after an issue had been 
settled, after a motion to reconsider had 
been laid on the table, no Senator then 
could change his vote upon recapitula- 
a nor could the Vice President then 
vote. 

I rise today merely to advise the Sen- 
ate that I, my staff, and to some extent 
the Parliamentarian, I am sure, have 
been studying the precedents over the 
weekend. Insofar as we can ascertain, 
a new situation was presented to the 
Senate. Within a narrow field it was 
an unprecedented action. 

I do not rise today to attempt to re- 
open it. The distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. Know ranp] 
was eminently correct in his observation 
that whatever rights may have been 
available to the junior Senator from 
Tennessee or to any other Senator. ex- 
pired for failure to challenge the par- 
liamentary ruling, immediately after 
the ruling was made. So I rise today, 
not to reopen the issue or to debate its 
merits, but merely to advise the Senate 
that a new precedent was established; 
and that, therefore, the point of order 
was not idly made. Indeed, after ex- 
amining the precedents in the other 
body, where the Speaker by custom 
many times votes only to untie an issue, 
we find that it is new there, too. I am 
not now undertaking, as I have said, to 
reopen the issue or to debate its merits 
or demerits, but I rise merely to advise 
the Senate that an unprecedented sit- 
uation then faced the Senate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield to 
me? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Did I correctly un- 
derstand the Senator from Tennessee 
to say that in the House, the Speaker 
can vote to untie a tie vote? 

Mr. GORE. By precedent and custom, 
that is generally the only time when 
the Speaker does vote. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is true. But if 
he had voted on a yea-and-nay vote, 
which he has a right to do, being a 
Member of the House, he could not 
thereafter vote to untie a tie vote in 
which he had participated. 

Mr. GORE. That is correct. 

Mr. President, the situation before the 
Senate is this: If there is a parliamen- 
tary procedure by which an issue is 
closed, it is the making of a motion to 
reconsider, and then the laying of that 
motion on the table. Indeed, in this 
particular case the author of the amend- 
ment, the senior Senator from Vermont 
Mr. AIKEN], moved to reconsider. The 
distinguished minority leader [Mr. 
KNOWLAND] moved to lay that motion on 
the table. The motion to lay on the 
table the motion to reconsider was 
agreed to. That is as final an act as 
the Senate can take to close and dis- 
pose of an issue. It operates with such 
finality that the.issue can then be re- 
considered only in two ways: first, by 
unanimous consent; second, by a motion 
to suspend the rule, which motion, if it 
to carry requires the favorable votes of 
Scan of the Senators present and 
voting. 
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I am prepared to concede that the 
moral suasion presented so eloquently 
and forcefully by the senior Senator 
from California [Mr. KNowLanD] was 
strong. Certainly the Vice President 
should have been allowed to untie the 
issue. But the proper way to have done 
it, according to the parliamentary rules, 
was to reconsider the issue. Procedure 
by which to do that was open to the 
Senate. That procedure, in the opinion 
of the junior Senator from Tennessee, 
was not taken. For that reason, the 
junior Senator from Tennessee raised a 
point of order—not to deny the Vice 
President the right to vote, but to deny 
him the right to vote unless and until 
the parliamentary rules governing the 
procedure in the Senate were followed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Tennessee 
yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield to the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Is the jun- 
ior Senator from Tennessee aware of the 
fact that the error which occurred at the 
desk was not determined until the yea- 
and-nay vote on the motion to lay on the 
table the motion to reconsider was well 
under way? 

Mr. GORE. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I merely 
wanted to ask the Senator whether he 
was aware of that fact. 

Mr. GORE. Les. I think that adds 
strength to the moral position taken by 
the senior Senator from California. 
However, conflicting parliamentary in- 
terpretations and views were rendered 
by the Chair at that time. I recognize 
fully what the distinguished Senator 
from Texas has said. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I do 
not intend to delay the Senate, but I do 
not want the statements made by the 
Senator from Tennessee to stand unchal- 
lenged. 

In the first place, I desire to call the 
attention of the Senate again to the de- 
bate which occurred in connection with 
this matter, as it appears in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of March 9, 1956, 
commencing at page 4427. The parlia- 
mentary situation which was presented 
the other evening—as Senators who 
then were present will recall—was that 
on the vote on the so-called Aiken 
amendment, the Vice President, who was 
then presiding, was misinformed as to 
the result, and announced it as 46 yeas 
to 45 nays. 

The customary motion to reconsider 
was made by the Senator from Vermont, 
and I made the motion to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. That motion was car- 
ried by a vote of 46 to 41. It was subse- 
quent to that time that the colloquy and 
discussion to which I have referred took 
place. N 

As was pointed out the other evening, 
the Vice President was in the chair and 
presiding during this whole time. He 
has a constitutional right to break a tie. 
He has an opportunity to vote only when 
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there is a tie. Had the vote been the 
other way, and had the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Vermont been 
lost 46 to 45, obviously the Vice Presi- 
dent would not have been able to vote. 
He was not able to vote on the basis of 
the announcement from the clerk that 
the motion had carried 46 to 45. It was 
only when the recapitulation took place 
and when it was determined that the 
vote was a tie, that the Vice President, 
under the Constitution, had the right to 
cast his vote. 

As the minority leader stated the other 
night, the Senate having gone through 
the process of a vote, and announce- 
ment having been made based upon mis- 
information given to the Chair that 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Vermont had carried, and we hay- 
ing won a second victory—if the first 
announcement had been correct—by the 
motion to lay on the table, which car- 
ried by an even larger margin, at that 
time the distinguished majority leader 
rose and indicated that he understood 
there was some discrepancy, because one 
of the clerks had got one total and an- 
other a different total, and asked that 
there be a recapitulation. 

Some discussion took place at that 
point, but before the question was final- 
ly decided the minority leader raised 
the question as to whether or not we 
would then be confronted with the same 
parliamentary situation which would 
have been presented had the correct to- 
tal been given to the Chair. It was made 
very clear that at that point the Vice 
President would be able to vote. 

It was only upon this parliamentary 
ruling that the minority leader then 
asked that Members on this side of the 
aisle join in the request of the majority 
leader that there be a recapitulation. Of 
course, the RECORD is very clear in that 
regard. 

It is now the contention of the mi- 
nority leader—and it was his conten- 
tion at that time—that when that unan- 
imous consent was given, when the par- 
liamentary ruling was requested of the 
Chair, and when that ruling was not 
challenged by any Member, and when 
the Senate, in its wisdom, gave its unan- 
imous consent, at that point it had the 
effect of rolling back the legislative proc- 
ess to what it would have been at the 
time the vote was announced, had it 
been correctly announced at that point. 
I believe that view is sustained by the 
fact that when this entire operation was 
concluded the minority leader then 
asked unanimous consent that the pre- 
vious vote, by which the motion of the 
Senator from Vermont was laid upon 
the table, should be considered, with- 
out the necessity of having to make that 
motion all over again. 

Some mention has been made of the 
precedents in the House. For the in- 
formation of the Senate, I should like 
to read into the Recorp at this point 
two precedents which I think have some 
interest in this connection. 

Hind’s Precedents of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, section 5969, volume 5: 

The Speaker has voted when a correction 
on the day after the rollcall has created a 


condition wherein his vote would be deci- 
sive. 
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Where a Member votes and the Journal 
fails to include his name among the yeas 
and nays, he may demand a correction as a 
matter of right before the approval of the 
Journal, 

On December 4, 1876, the House, by a yote 
of 156 yeas to 78 nays—exactly the two- 
thirds vote required—suspended the rules 
and passed a resolution presented by Mr. 
Abram S. Hewitt, of New York, providing for 
special committees to investigate the recent 
presidential election in Louisiana, Florida, 
and South Carolina. 

On the following day, December 5, Mr. 
Nathaniel P. Banks, of Massachusetts, moved 
that the Journal and Recorp be corrected so 
as to include the name of Mr. Harris M. 
Plaisted, of Maine, in the negative on the 
adoption of the resolution submitted the 
previous day by Mr, Abram S. Hewitt. 

The Speaker decided that it was the right 
of the gentleman from Maine to have his vote 
recorded upon the said resolution upon the 
statement made by Mr. Plaisted that he did 
vote in the negative when his name was 
called. 

Mr. Benoni S. Fuller, of Indiana, asked that 
the Journal and Record might be further 
corrected so as to show that he voted in the 
affirmative upon the aforesaid resolution, 
stating that he was present and so voted 
when his name was called. 

The Speaker decided, as in the case of Mr. 
Plaisted, that the gentleman from Indiana 
was entitled to have his name recorded. 

And therefore the names of Mr. Plaisted 
and Mr. Fuller were recorded, the first in the 
negative and the last-named Member in the 
affirmative, upon the adoption of the afore- 
said resolution. 

After the two votes had been recorded the 
Speaker said: 

“The vote on the resolution offered by the 
gentleman from New York, Mr. Hewitt, as 
announced, was, ayes 156, noes 78, There 
seems to have been an omission on each side. 
The votes omitted, if correctly recorded, 
would have made the vote 157 to 79. The 
Speaker was ready on yesterday to have 
voted, as was his constitutional right, if his 
vote would have produced a result either 
way; and if the Journal had shown the vote 
to be 157 to 79 he would have voted in the 
affirmative, still making the two-thirds. * * * 
The Chair must insist upon his right to vote 
in the case that his vote would produce a 
result. * * * The Chair, then, exercises that 
right, and asks that his vote may be re- 
corded in the affirmative.” 


The other House precedent is, from 
Hind’s Precedents of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, section 5970: 


In case of error, whereof the correction 
leaves decisive effect to the Speaker's vote, 
he may exercise his right even though the 
result has been announced. 

The Speaker’s name is not on the voting 
roll and is not ordinarily called. 

On July 19, 1882, during the consideration 
of the contested election case of Smalls v. 
Tillman, the question was taken on the reso- 
lution declaring that Tillman was not elect- 
ed, etc., and the announcement was made 
that there were yeas 145, nays 1, not 
voting 145. 

The vote was next taken on the resolution 
declaring that Smalls was elected, etc., and 
there were yeas 140, nays 5, not voting 145. 
The Speaker thereupon voted, making yeas 
141, nays 6, a total of 146—just a quorum. 

The Speaker thereupon announced that 
on the vote preceding the last there had been 
an error in the tabulation and that in reality 
the result on the resolution declaring Till- 
man not elected had been yeas 144, nays 1, 
@ total of 145—1 less than a quorum. 

The Speaker declared that he would vote, 
and did so, making the result 145 yeas and 
1 nay—a quorum voting. 
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Mr.. Gibson Atherton, of Ohio, made the 
point of order that the Speaker might not 
vote in such a manner. 

After debate, the Speaker (Samuel J. Ran- 
dall, of Pennsylvania) cited precedents in 
1803, 1849 to show that such a vote was 
proper. He further said: 

“It has never been the rule or practice 
for the Speaker’s name to be called in the 
regular rollcall, and therefore the Speaker 
does not respond to the rollcall as other 
Members do, nor does he come within the 
provision of the rule which is applicable to 
other Members whose names are upon the 
roll.” 

Therefore the Speaker held that, while a 
Member might not have his vote recorded 
after the conclusion of the rollcall, the 
Speaker might. 

On the following day a resolution provid- 
ing for an examination of this act of the 
Speaker was introduced and debated, but 
subsequently withdrawn after a full discus- 
sion of the matter. 


Of course, the distinguished Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] is emi- 
nently correct when he says that the 
Speaker has a right, as a Member of the 
House, to vote upon any issue. However, 
customarily his name does not appear on 
the rolicall, and apparently the custom 
in that body is for him not to cast his 
vote. The precedents I have cited indi- 
cate, however, that when errors had been 
found in the House, though he had 
passed his right so to speak, he did exer- 
cise it. The difference between the two 
Presiding Officers is that under the Con- 
stitution the Vice President has a right 
to vote only in case of a tie. Unless the 
vote is correctly announced as a tie, of 
course, he has no right to vote under the 
Constitution. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Over the weekend I have 
had an opportunity to examine both the 
precedents which the distinguished 
senior Senator from California cites, and 
other precedents. In neither of the 
precedents which he has cited is there 
involved the question of reopening an 
issue on which a motion to reconsider 
had been laid upon the table. It is that 
particular element which has not been, 
so far as I am able to find, or my staff 
has been able to find, before either the 
House or the Senate. 

If the Senator from California will in- 
dulge me further, I should like to say it 
is true that the Vice President has a con- 
stitutional right to untie a vote in the 
Senate. Likewise, every Senator has a 
constitutional right to vote on any issue 
before the Senate. However, both a 
Senator and the Vice President must 
exercise their constitutional right of vot- 
ing at such time and under such circum- 
stances as that opportunity is available. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The vast difference 
is that a Member of the Senate has his 
opportunity and right and privilege and 
obligation to vote when the roll is called, 
The Vice President never gets his right 
to vote until the vote of the Senate has 
been tabulated, to determine whether it 
isa tie vote. It is only when it has been 
determined that it is a tie vote that the 
Vice President is able to exercise his con- 
stitutional responsibilities. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, KNOWLAND. I yield. 
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Mr. GORE. The question comes down 
to the ability of the Senate to close an 
issue before the Senate, and then abide 
by the rules to reopen that issue. The 
opportunity was available to the Senate 
in two ways. Indeed, the Senator from 
Tennessee submitted a unanimous-con- 
sent request that the vote be reconsidered 
in order to preserve orderly procedure in 
the Senate and to afford the Vice Presi- 
dent the right to vote. That consent 
was objected to. I do not wish to go 
further into the argument, but merely to 
say that, rightly or wrongly, a prece- 
dent was set in the Senate. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. For the benefit of 
the Members of the Senate who were not 
present on Friday at the time this mat- 
ter came up I should like to read from 
the Recor of March 9, at page 4428, 
from the first column: 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a parlia- 


mentary inquiry. 

The Vice PRESIDENT, The Senator from 
California will state it. 

Mr. KNOwWLA ND. I do not know what the 
recapitulation will show; but if the recapitu- 
lation shall show a tie vote, will the par- 
liamentary situation then be as it would have 
been at that point if a tie vote had been 
announced? 

The Vice PRESIDENT. That is correct; and 
the Vice President then would have one of 
those rare opportunities to break a tie. 


Mr. President, it seems to me that that 
is a compelling factor in this situation. 
The facts were known to the Members of 
the Senate. Unanimous consent had 
been given. It was only after the several 
discussions had taken place on the floor 
of the Senate, and when Senators, under- 
standing the situation, had had the facts 
presented to them, that unanimous con- 
sent was finally given. To that extent 
I believe that that had the legislative 
effect of rolling back the process to the 
point where it would have been had the 
correct announcement been given to the 
Chair by the clerk at the desk. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator’s argument 
is persuasive. However, it must stand 
alongside of two other parliamentary 
rulings, or the giving of parliamentary 
advice. Neither the statement which the 
Senator has read nor the two statements 
which the junior Senator from Ten- 
nessee proposes to read are rulings which 
conclude or settle the issue. They con- 
stitute parliamentary advice by the Pre- 
siding Officer. What the Senator has 
read must be measured alongside of this 
statement: 

The Vice PRESIDENT. The Chair under- 
stands the Senator from Texas is, in effect, 
asking that the Senate return to the vote 
on the Aiken amendment in order to have 
a recapitulation of that vote. The recapitu- 
lation, once it has been announced, will be, 
in effect, the vote which will be recorded in 
the records of the Senate. 


Continuing, a little later in the Rrc- 
ORD: 

The VICE PRESDENT. The Chair also wishes 
to make another parliamentary ruling, that 
once the recapitulation has been made, no 
Senator may change his yote. The recapitu- 
lation will stand as it is. 


I respectfully say that all three rulings 
must be taken together, but that neither 
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of them constitutes positive action, such 
as is involved in laying upon the table a 
motion to reconsider. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
where I believe the Senator from Ten- 
nessee falls into error in this situation— 
if I may be pardoned to say this most 
respectfully—is that had the Vice Presi- 
dent not been in the chair and presiding, 
or had been out of town, for example, a 
tie vote would have lost the amendment 
under the rules of the Senate. There- 
fore, if that had occurred, and the Vice 
President had not been present, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN] would not have had the privilege 
of making a motion to reconsider and I 
would not have had the privilege of mak- 
ing a motion to lay his motion on the 
table, because to do so a Senator must 
have voted with the prevailing side. 

In that case the prevailing side would 
have been the side of the opponents of 
the amendment, because we would have 
lost the vote, instead of having won it. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. In that event, even 
though the Vice President may have 
returned 2 days or a week later, if the 
issue was still unresolved before the Sen- 
ate, he could have then voted. However, 
the Senate proceeded, not according to 
the set of circumstances which the able 
Senator from California has described, 
but proceeded to lay upon the table, by 
motion of the senior Senator from Cali- 
fornia, a motion to reconsider, thereby, 
so far as the parliamentary procedure 
available to the Senate was concerned, 
closing the door on that issue. There 
were two ways to reopen it, but neither 
way was used. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
respectfully differ. One way was used, 
and that was by unanimous consent 
given by the Senate to roll back the leg- 
islative process to that point. I think 
that was understood by all Senators. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield first to the 
Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BUSH. There is one point which 
I believe should be noted in the RECORD. 
I tried to get it into the Recor» the other 
night when the debate was under way. 
I should say that it was a very interest- 
ing debate indeed. The purpose of the 
rules of the Senate, it seems to me, as 
well as of the precedents of the Senate, 
is to bring out what the true sense of 
55 Senate is in connection with any 
vote. 

It seems perfectly clear from the Rec- 
onn, by virtue of the remarks of the ma- 
jority leader, the remarks of the minor- 
ity leader, and the remarks of the Vice 
President, on pages 4427 and 4428, that 
the whole purpose of the recapitulation 
was to find out what the true sense of 
the Senate was at that time. That was 
the purpose of the recapitulation. 

If our good friend the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee had had his way 
when he raised his point of order, then 
indeed the true sense of the Senate could 
not have been had, because the Vice 
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President would have been deprived of 
his vote. I believe the Recorp should 
show that the right of the Senator from 
Tennessee to raise that point of order 
would have been after the announcement 
of the Vice President: 

The Vice Present. That is correct; and 
the Vice President then would have one of 
those rare opportunities to break a tie. 


If that parliamentary point was to 
have been raised, that was the time it 
should have been raised. Otherwise the 
purpose of raising it would only have 
been to defeat the opportunity to find 
out what the sense of the Senate was. 
Mr. KNOWLAND. I agree. I yield 
to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
as one who has always been interested 
in parliamentary procedure and has 
studied the subject for a great many 
years, I think I was prouder last Friday 
night to be a Member of this body than 
I had ever been previously. I think the 
majority leader, the minority leader, and 
the Vice President, following parliamen- 
tary practice, acted quickly, accurately, 
and honorably to bring out the true re- 
sult of the vote for the benefit of all 
the people of the United States. 

As the Senator from Connecticut has 
said, parliamentary rules and precedents 
are built up as a result of deliberations 
of this body, conducted as accurately, as 
factually, and as honorably as they can 
be conducted. Parliamentary rules are 
based greatly on the honor of the Mem- 
bers of this body correctly following the 
procedures laid down in parliamentary 
practice over the years. 

Mr, President, as soon as the error on 
Friday evening was discovered, the ma- 
jority leader brought the matter to the 
attention of the Vice President and of 
the minority leader, and those men acted 
as honorable leaders of this body. Every 
Member of the Senate was put on his 
honor and lived up to that obligation by 
not trying to take any advantage of the 
extraordinary parliamentary procedure 
that came about because of a factual 
error in connection with a very close 
vote. 

If we are going to carry forward the 
debates in this body and get the desired 
results, we could not do so on a more 
honorable basis or on a higher plane 
than was done on last Friday night. I 
told the majority leader, and I think 
I told the minority leader, that I was 
proud of their quick thinking and of the 
honorable way in which they acted. 

The Senator from Tennessee, who 
brought this situation up, is an honor- 
able man. He did not try to break a 
unanimous-consent request to get a cor- 
rect record at that. time. 

The facts are perfectly simple and fun- 
damental. As the minority leader has 
said, the Vice President cannot vote un- 
less there is a tie, and he knows there 
is a tie. 

Obviously, he would have voted as he 
did vote last Friday night after he knew 
there was a tie. There was a recapitula- 
tion, and on the recapitulation no Mem- 
ber of the Senate tried to take advantage 
of the fact that he could change his vote. 
So there was a tie vote and the Vice 
President voted. We all acted honor- 
ably, and the result was as has been 
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brought out, and the whole country 
knows it today. 

As I have said, Mr. President, I was 
proud to be a Member of the Senate on 
last Friday night when the matter sud- 
denly came to the front. I was proud 
of the way in which it was handled on 
both sides of the aisle and by the Pre- 
siding Officer, the Vice President, on the 
advice of the Parliamentarian. I think 
we can be very well satisfied, on which- 
ever side we are, that the true result was 
brought out by the final vote. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from California yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, we may be 
setting a precedent here. If so, I think 
it is a very good one. The situation was 
such that the majority had voted “Yea.” 
The minority leader was with the pre- 
vailing side. The result was announced. 
There was a motion to reconsider and a 
motion to lay on the table the motion 
to reconsider. The motion to lay on the 
table had carried. 

Thereafter, a unanimous-consent re- 
quest was made to recapitulate the vote. 
The minority leader agreed to that. It 
requir ad unanimous consent to recapitu- 
late. When the recapitulation was 
made it was found that the original vote 
was a tie, in which event the Vice Pres- 
ident would have had the right to vote 
and break the tie. If anyone had urged 
at that time that the Vice President did 
not have a right to break the tie, the 
unanimous-consent request might well 
have been objected to unless the right 
of the Vice President had been protected. 
When Senators gave unanimous consent 
to recapitulate, they certainly did not 
intend to foreclose the Vice President 
from voting. 

I think we have a correct ruling. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, of 
course at that time one of three things 
could have been done: Either that the 
announcement originally made was cor- 
rect and that the motion had been 
agreed to by a vote of 46 to 45, or that it 
had been defeated 46 to 45, or that it was 
a tie vote. A motion for reconsidera- 
tion would have been made just as I felt 
when the vote was originally made and 
it turned out the way it did, it was there- 
fore again necessary to make a motion 
to reconsider which I did by unanimous 
consent, rather than taking another 
rolleall. 

Mr. LONG. It seemed to me that no 
one had any idea of taking advantage of 
the situation. The minority leader was 
eminently correct. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President will the 
Senator from California yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator for his indulgence. I know 
it is very interesting to discuss prece- 
dents of the Senate and rules of the Sen- 
ate. We have to have them. But, at 
the moment, Mr. President the cotton 
grower is getting ready to plant his cot- 
ton, and instead of worrying about the 
planter of cotton we are worrying about 
what precedent was established last week. 
Why can we not get busy? The cotton 
farmers will not know, until we pass 
this bill, what to expect this year, I 
think it is important, too. 
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Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. BARKLEY]. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I was 
eating my dinner when on Friday night 
last this question arose. 

I hope the Senator from Georgia will 
remain in the Chamber. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am honored. I 
shall remain in the Chamber. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If I had been present 
at the time the question arose I would 
have participated in the discussion. 

It seems to me there is one funda- 
mental thing which we must keep in 
mind, namely, the constitutional right 
of the Vice President to vote in case of a 
tie. If he is against the proposal which 
is before the Senate, on a tie vote he 
would not have to vote, because it would 
not change the result. A tie vote de- 
feats a proposition. Unless he wanted 
to be recorded on the question he would 
not vote. The only effective vote of the 
Vice President is an affirmative vote. 

I doubt very much, Mr. President, 
whether the Vice President can be de- 
prived of that right by anything that 
happens based upon an error in tallying 
a rolleall of the Senate. 

As the Senator from California has 
indicated, the Vice President does not 
keep a tally of the votes. He can know 
there is a tie only when he is told so by 
the tally clerks, who rarely make a mis- 
take. They are amazingly accurate. I 
remember John Crockett would take a 
rollcall and run his pencil up one side 
and down the other and come up with 
the result. The tally clerks are accurate, 
although they can make a mistake. If 
they make a mistake, of course, it is an 
honest mistake. If it turns out that it 
is not an accurate record, if a mistake is 
later discovered, it cannot deprive the 
Vice President of his constitutional right 
to vote in case of a tie. 

Therefore, I think the Vice President 
had a right to vote. I am not sure that 
it required a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment to vacate the vote on the motion 
to reconsider in order that the Vice Presi- 
dent could cast his vote, because if the 
vote had been 46 to 45 the other way, and 
the motion had been made by those who 
were in the minority but who would have 
been in the majority if the motion had 
carried, he would be deprived of his right 
to cast his vote if the proper rollcall 
result had been reported, I think there 
is no question that the Vice President 
had the right to vote. 

The situation in the House of Repre- 
sentatives is different. The Speaker can- 
not untie a tie vote as Speaker, He has 
a fundamental right to vote as a Mem- 
ber of the House. By custom, the Speak- 
er’s name is not called, but he can always 
order that his name be called in order 
that he may exercise his vote as a Mem- 
ber of the House. But when he asks 
that his name be called, he is asking it as 
a Member of the House, which he has the 
right to do. 

I have asked the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RusszLL I to remain in the 
Chamber for a moment, because I recall 
that when I was the majority leader a 
good many years ago, and the Senator 
from Oregon, Mr. McNary, was the mi- 
nority leader, there had been a yea- 
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and-nay vote on which the Senator 
from Georgia voted, and after voting, 
but before recapitulation, had left the 
Chamber, 

The next day, when the result of that 
vote was on our desks, it showed that 
the Senator from Georgia had not even 
voted. His name was not on the roll- 
call. I am not certain of this, but I 
think his yote would have decided the 
result, 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator is quite 
correct in all that he has stated. As a 
matter of fact, the bill was lost on a tie 
vote. As I recall, the vote was 38 to 38, 
although I am not certain of the figures. 

The Senator from Kentucky will recall 
that every effort was made to find the 
then Vice President of the United States, 
Mr. Henry Wallace, in order to break the 
tie. The Vice President could not be 
located, and the bill was lost on a tie vote. 

Upon reading the newspaper that eve- 
ning, in which the vote was recorded, as 
the newspapers used to do quite regu- 
larly, the result of the vote was shown as 
38 to 38. I happened to notice that my 
name was not listed. 

The next morning I came to the 
Chamber early and consulted with the 
majority leader, with the Parliamentar- 
ian, and other persons. A resolution was 
prepared to vacate the entire proceed- 
ings and to amend the Journal, so as to 
make it reflect the truth that the bill 
had been passed by a majority of one 
vote, whatever the vote was. 

I apprehended that a very violent de- 
bate might take place on the resolution; 
but as soon as the resolution was of- 
fered, the then minority leader, Mr. Me- 
Nary, rose in his place and said that he 
had heard the Senator from Georgia 
vote, and knew how I had voted. He 
chided me, as I recall, because, as he 
claimed, I did not vote quite loud enough 
as a general proposition, and he thought 
also that I should have stayed in the 
Chamber during the recapitulation. But 
he admitted the facts as set forth in 
the resolution, and by unanimous con- 
sent the resolution to correct the Journal 
and make it show that the bill had 
passed was agreed to. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I thank the Senator 
from Georgia for confirming my recol- 
lection of the incident. The action was 
taken by offering a resolution to correct 
the Journal and the Recor and to en- 
able the Senator from Georgia to vote. 

Mr. RUSSELL. To make the Journal 
show the truth as to how I had voted, 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is correct, even 
though the Senate had adjourned over- 
night and had come back the next day 
and discovered its error. 

The point I wish to make is that the 
Senate cannot, under any circumstances, 
condone an error in a yea-and-nay vote, 
because it is the fundamental right of 
every Senator to vote and to be recorded 
as to how he votes. Therefore, I doubt 
very much that unanimous consent was 
necessary or was required in order to 
vacate the record of the vote, and to 
show that the Senator from Georgia 
voted and how he voted. As the Senator 
from Georgia said, the Senator from 
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Oregon, Mr. McNary, rose and said he 
remembered that the Senator from 
Georgia had voted, and recalled how he 
had voted. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr.GORE. Ihave read the precedent 
concerning the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Georgia. It involved almost 
precisely the procedure which the junior 
Senator from Tennessee requested Fri- 
day evening, to wit, unanimous consent 
that the vote be reconsidered. 

I agree with the distinguished junior 
Senator from Kentucky that the Con- 
stitution—and I have read it a few 
times—is explicit that the Vice President 
has a right to vote in case of a tie. But 
does the Senator from Kentucky think 
the Constitution is any more explicit as 
to the right of the Vice President to vote 
than it is as to the right of a Senator to 
vote? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; except that the 
Constitution prescribes the only way in 
which the Vice President can vote; while 
a Senator can vote under any conditions 
in the Senate. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. To my mind, there is 
a great deal of difference between the 
right of the Vice President to vote in this 
body and the right of a Senator to vote. 
It is often said that the Senate can do 
anything by unanimous consent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That remark was 
made by a former Vice President, who is 
still living in Texas and is healthy at the 
age of 87. 

Mr. RUSSELL. We know that, prac- 
tically speaking, his statement is cor- 
rect; because when a Senator acquiesces 
in unanimous consent, he waives his 
right. But I do not believe the Senate, 
even by unanimous consent, can deprive 
the Vice President of his right to vote. 
The Constitution says that the Vice Pres- 
ident can vote in case of a tie. That is 
the only part he can take in the pro- 
ceedings of the Senate. 

If a Senator were to ask unanimous 
consent that the Vice President not be 
permitted to vote, the Vice President 
would have no right to object; but by 
that fact he could not be denied his con- 
stitutional right to vote. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I agree with the Sen- 
ator from Georgia about that. 

Mr. RUSSELL. There is a great deal 
of difference between the right of a Sen- 
ator to vote and depriving the Vice Pres- 
ident of his constitutional right to vote 
in the one instance in which he may vote. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Suppose that last 
Friday night, for instance, unanimous 
consent had been given with reference 
to the vote on the motion to reconsider. 
Was the Vice President to be denied his 
constitutional right to vote because some 
Senator objected to unanimous consent 
to vacate the vote or to change some- 
thing in the Recorp? I do not think so, 
because the Vice President's right to vote 
is a constitutional, fundamental right. 

If last Friday night the Senator from 
Tennessee, or any other Senator, had 
objected to unanimous consent, and it 
had been withheld, so that the vote on 
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the motion to reconsider had stood, al- 
though the result might have been the 
reverse, which could happen at any time, 
based upon a falsity, an inaccurate rec- 
ord, or a mistake, do Senators mean to 
tell me that the right of the Vice Presi- 
dent to vote, given him under the Con- 
stitution, whether the error had been 
discovered that afternoon or the next 
day, was to be denied, because some Sen- 
ator rose and objected to unanimous con- 
sent to vacate the vote, or because some 
other proceeding had taken place since 
the original vote, which was a tie vote? 
I do not think so. 

It may be that this is the first time 
this particular situation has arisen in 
this way in the history of the Senate. 

I was prompted to make these remarks 
merely because we must be guided in the 
future by what happens today in the 
interpretation in this case, if a similar 
situation should again arise. 

I shall lay down the fundamental prin- 
ciple as I believe it to be, that the Vice 
President of the United States cannot, 
either by indifference of the Senate, mis- 
take of the Senate, or refusal by the 
Senate to grant unanimous consent to 
bring a proceeding back to the position 
in which it would have been before a tie 
vote had been announced, deprive the 
Vice President of his constitutional right 
to vote—because legislation may turn on 
such action, and frequently does. 

Mr. BUSH, Or even an adverse vote 
of the Senate could not deprive him of 
the right to vote. 

Mr. BARKLEY, I do not think it 
could. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr, CASE of South Dakota. I wish to 
express my personal appreciation to the 
distinguished Senator from Kentucky 
for the observations he has made. I had 
the feeling a little earlier that possibly 
this precedent might be left to rest upon 
a matter of courtesy or upon a matter of 
the granting or withholding of unani- 
mous consent which, while sound in this 
case due to the foresighted question by 
the distinguished minority leader, Mr. 
KNOWLAND, might not always be in evi- 
dence. 

Personally, I agree entirely with the 
point of view so ably expressed by the 
Senator from Kentucky, who is a dis- 
tinguished former Vice President of this 
body, that the constitutional right of the 
Vice President to vote in case of a tie 
comes into operation at the moment the 
tie vote is determined and that no rule of 
the Senate and no agreement can destroy 
it if he is present then to exercise it. 

I should like to make this further ob- 
servation: During the time I was a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives, I 
took a great deal of interest in the rules 
of that body. I recall that recapitula- 
tions were not entirely uncommon, But 
a recapitulation was never an idle thing. 
That is, a recapitulation was not made 
simply for the purpose of having the 
names read over again; a recapitulation 
was made for the purpose of determining 
whether a vote had been accurately re- 
corded and accurately reported. 

If a recapitulation showed that an er- 
ror had been made, then an opportunity 
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was given to correct the error, whether 
the error was an error in the addition of 
the votes cast or an error in a failure to 
record a vote which had been actually 
cast. 

As has been pointed out, the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives is a duly 
elected Member of that body and may 
vote on any question if he so desires. 
His name is not called customarily, but 
only when he so requests. 

Flowing from that fact, the Speaker 
of the House also enjoys one right which 
the Vice President does not have in the 
Senate. The Speaker may make a tie 
vote as well as break one, That is, if 
the yeas are ahead one vote, the Speaker 
may ask that his mame be called and 
then vote in the negative to create the 
tie that loses the question. The Vice 
President, as we know, votes only when 
the vote is already tied. 

That right of the Speaker to cast his 
vote would, I feel sure, be upheld if a 
recapitulation showed an error, which 
when discovered created a situation 
where the Speaker’s vote could affect the 
result. 

IT have not taken the occasion to exam- 
ine the precedents, but I am sure the 
precedents would show that when a re- 
capitulation was made, if a Member was 
on the floor and actually voted, but his 
vote failed to be recorded, he would be 
accorded the opportunity to have his 
vote recorded, so that the error could 
be corrected, and the proper record and 
proper addition made. 

In the matter presently before the 
Senate, the recapitulation, again, was 
not an idle thing. If there had been any 
Senator who-had voted on Friday night, 
but whose vote failed to show in the re- 
capitulation, the recapitulation would 
have let the Senator have his vote re- 
corded, although he could not have 
changed his vote; and a Senator who had 
not voted, would not have been accorded 
the privilege of voting. But any Sena- 
tor who had voted, and whose vote was 
either wrongly recorded or not recorded 
at all, could have had his vote recorded 
as he originally voted. 

That was why in the discussion Friday 
night I posed the question to the Senator 
from Tennessee asking if he had voted, 
and his vote had not been properly re- 
corded, if the recapitulation would not 
have given him the opportunity to have 
had it recorded and the addition for the 
total corrected. He agreed that was 
correct but disagreed with my conclu- 
sion that the establishment of a tie 
created the opportunity for the Vice 
President to vote. On that, I submit 
that condition for which the Constitu- 
tion prescribes could not have been 
known to the Senate in the absence of 
the recapitulation which demonstrated 
the tie vote. Therefore, I was very happy 
to hear the former Vice President, the 
distinguished Senator from Kentucky, 
point out the constitutional questions 
involved. I think he was eminently cor- 
rect. I think the present Vice President 
ruled correctly when he responded to the 
inquiry of the distinguished minority 
leader that if a tie vote was shown, he 
would have an opportunity of voting. 
That right would have existed, in my 
humble opinion, regardless of any unani- 
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mous consent to vacate the proceedings 
of reconsideration. 

In the long years ahead for which we 
all hope this Senate may serve, it is well 
and good that this precedent should have 
had the mature opinion of the Senator 
from Kentucky, coming as it does from 
one who is of a political party other than 
that of the present Vice President. He 
has added to the rich heritages of this 
body. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I thank the Senator 
from South Dakota. I wish to make 
just a brief observation, because I am 
anxious that the cotton farmers get their 
plantings in before sundown as is any 
other Senator. 

Recapitulation of a vote has two pur- 
poses. One is to make certain that 
every Senator is recorded as voting as he 
actually voted. Then there is the col- 
lective right of the Senate to see that 
the vote is accurate, in order to ascer- 
tain whether the vote on an amendment 
or other proposition has been carried or 
lost. 

My position is that whenever a situa- 
tion is discovered which, if discovered in 
time, would have given the Vice Presi- 
dent the right to vote, then he has the 
right to vote nune pro tunc. We 
lawyers know what that means—now as 
then. He has a right to vote regardless 
of what happened in the meantime. 

I did not intend to say as much as I 
have, but since I received such a nice 
compliment from the Senator from 
South Dakota I thought I would say it. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 3 minutes. 

The distinguished Senator from 
Georgia observed that in his opinion the 
Senate could not deprive the Vice Presi- 
dent of a vote even by the granting of 
unanimous consent, which constitutes a 
unanimous action. I suggest the Senate 
could not deprive a Senator of a vote by 
similar action. I must respectfully re- 
sist any interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion that confers upon the Vice Presi- 
dent a more positive right to vote in this 
body than that which is conferred upon 
a Member of this body. Both rights 
must be exercised at such time and un- 
der such circumstances as they may be 
available. Whether the precedent es- 
tablished is sound or unsound, the prec- 
edent is established. I accept it. 

I rose to advise the Senate that the 
point of order was not made lightly, or 
maliciously, or with political intent. 
Insofar as the precedents as of that 
hour were concerned, the point of order 
was, in the opinion of the junior Senator 
from Tennessee, a valid point of order. 
Now that the ruling has been made and 
the precedent established, I wish to say 
that I shall therefore accept the prec- 
edent; but I do feel grateful that it has 
provoked an examination of the rules 
and precedents of the Senate. 

I should like to conclude with this one 
observation, and I should particularly 
like to have the attention of the distin- 
guished majority leader and the distin- 
guished minority leader, I find that 
there is no printed volume of the prece- 
dents of the United States Senate. One 
must go to the Parliamentarian’s office 
and turn through the files. Surely, so 
august a body as this, the greatest delib- 
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erative body on earth, as I believe it is, 
should hasten to have printed, in bound 
volume form, with indexes and annota- 
tions, the precedents of the Senate. 

Mr. CASE of Scuth Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if the Senator will yield, I should 
like to say I learned the other day that 
such a volume is in process of prepara- 
tion. I think the point made by the 
Senator is an excellent one. I happened 
to be sitting in the chair of the Presiding 
Officer the other evening when a question 
arose, and the Parliamentarian at that 
time showed me pages of a volume on 
which they are working. 

Mr. GORE. That is fine. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I should 
like to say to my delightful friend from 
Tennessee the Senate already has acted 
on a resolution authorizing the printing 
of the precedents. Last week the ma- 
jority leader, with the concurrence of 
the minority leader, took steps to author- 
ize the Parliamentarian to proceed with 
the preparation of an index of those 
precedents. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, almost 
at the end of the debate on last Friday, 
March 9, on the parliamentary question 
which is being discussed, I asked the 
Senator from Tennessee to yield. He 
did yield to me, and I then said: 

I have listened very carefully to this de- 
bate. I think it is very important, and prob- 
ably will be a precedent. But are we setting 
a precedent that any time the clerk may 
make a mistake in reporting a vote he can, 
by that mistake, unless there is a unani- 
mous-consent. agreement, deprive the Vice 
President of his right to break a tie? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That would be the 
effect of it. 

Mr. Malo. Let us not do that. 


I still say there should be a little 
horsesense in the Senate of the United 
States. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time, and I 
withdraw my amendment. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Before the 
vote is taken, the Chair, for the purpose 
of the Recorp, should like to be per- 
mitted to make an observation with re- 
gard to the discussion which has just 
taken place. 

The distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BARKLEY] has very well stated 
the rules of the Senate, as he interprets 
them, with regard to the rights of the 
Vice President under the Constitution. 
When the rulings were made on last Fri- 
day, the rulings, as all Members of this 
body who sit in this chair from time to 
time may know, were made on the advice 
of the Parliamentarian. The Parlia- 
mentarian, of course, advises on the 
basis of precedents. It seems to the 
Chair most interesting and appropriate 
that the rulings which were made on 
Friday by the present occupant of this 
chair were based on precedents which 
were reasserted by the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky. 

There were two basic rulings: First, 
that on recapitulation no Senator may 
change his vote; and, second, that on 
recapitulation the Vice President has the 
right to vote. 

If we read from the Record the pro- 
ceedings on a precedent previously re- 
ferred to, the reconsideration of the 
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Thomas amendment, I think we can see 
how the Senator from Kentucky, who 
was then Vice President of the United 
States, had ruled on that occasion and 
the reasons for the Parliamentarian’s 
advising the Chair to rule as he did on 
this oceasion. The Chair reads only two 
brief portions—CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of September 15, 1949, volume 95, part 10, 
page 12931. 

Mr. McCartuy. Do I correctly understand 
the Chair’s ruling on the recapitulation of 
the vote on the oil amendment to be that 
the recapitulation would consist merely of 
accurately counting the vote and announc- 
ing the result, and that Senators who were 
not present at the time of the vote or Sena- 
tors who did not vote at that time could not 
vote on the recapitulation? 

The Vice PRESIDENT. That is correct. The 
recapitulation is merely for the purpose of 
seeing whether any Senator has been re- 
corded incorrectly on the rolicall—not for 
the purpose of giving Senators a right to 
change their vote or other Senators an op- 
portunity to vote. 


And then, further on: 

Mr. McCartuy. Do I correctly understand 
that the position of the President of the 
Senate is that even though business has 
transpired since the vote was had on the 
motion to reconsider the vote on the fur 
amendment, and even though another vote 
has been taken since then, the President of 
the Senate could now go back and cast his 
vote on the motion to reconsider? Is that 
the ruling of the Chair? 

The Vice PRESIDENT. If the vote on the 
motion to reconsider were recapitulated so 
as to create a situation which would give 
the Vice President a right to vote—as would 
have been the case if the result had been 
correctly announced—the Chair feels that 
he would not be deprived of the right to 
vote by reason of those circumstances, 


Those were the precedents upon 
which the rulings on Friday were made; 
and the Chair feels that having the mat- 
ter spelled out, as it has been, very per- 
suasively and articulately today in the 
course of this discussion will aid in see- 
ing to it that the precedents in connec- 
tion with this matter are better 
understood. 

The question now is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Tennesese [Mr. Gore]. Does the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee withdraw his amend- 
ment? 

Mr. GORE. Ido. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names; 


Aiken Dirksen Ives 
Allott Douglas Jackson 
Anderson Duff Jenner 
Barkley Dworshak Johnson, Tex. 
Barrett Eastland Johnston, S. C. 
Beall Ellender Kennedy 
Bender in Kerr 
Bennett Flanders Knowland 
Bible r Kuchel 
Bricker Fulbright Langer 
Bridges George Lehman 
Bush Goldwater Long 
Butler Gore Magnuson 
yrd Green Malone 
Carlson Hayden Mansfield 
Case, N. J. Hennings Martin, Iowa 
Case,S.Dak. Hickenlooper Martin, Pa, 
Chavez McCarthy 
Clements Holland McClellan 
Curtis a McNamara 
Daniel Humphrey Monroney 
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Morse Purtell Symington 
Mundt Saltonstall Thurmond 
Murray Schoeppel Thye 
Neely Scott Watkins 
Neuberger Smathers Welker 
O'Mahoney Smith, Maine Wiley 
Pastore Smith, N. J. Williams 
Payne Sparkman Young 
Potter Stennis 

The VICE PRESIDENT., A quorum is 
present. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from California will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. What is the pend- 
ing question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion now recurs on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. WILLIAMS], as amended, 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered; and the Secretary 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERT- 
son], and the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RusskLL ] are absent on official business. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Keravver] and the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] would vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
MILLIKIN] and the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Corron] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from New Hampshire I[Mr. Corton] 
would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 78, 
nays 11, as follows: 


YEAS—78 

Aiken Frear Monroney 
Allott George Morse 
Barkley Goldwater Mundt 
Barrett Gore Murray 
Beall Green Neely 
Bender Hennings Neuberger 
Bennet“ Hickenlooper O'Mahoney 
Bible Hill Pastore 
Bricker Hruska Payne 
Bridges Humphrey Potter 
Bush Ives Purtell 
Butler Jackson Saltonstall 
Byrd Jenner Schoeppel 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Scott 
Case, N. J. Johnston, S. C. Smathers 
Case, S. Dak. Kennedy Smith, Maine 
Chavez Kuchel Smith, N. J. 
Clements Langer Sparkman 
Curtis Lehman Symington 
Daniel Magnuson Thurmond 
Dirksen Malone Thye 
Dougias Mansfield Watkins 

nuit Martin, Iowa Welker 
Dworshak Martin, Pa. Wiley 
Ervin McCarthy Williams 
Flanders McNamara Young 

NAYS—11 
Anderson Hayden Long 
Eastland Holland McClellan 
Ellender Kerr Stennis 
Fulbright Knowland 
NOT VOTING—6 

Capehart Kefauver Robertson 
Cotton Millikin Russell 


So Mr. Wurms’ amendment, 
amended, was agreed to. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the senior Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse], the senior Senator from 
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Washington [Mr. Macnuson]; the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. Case], the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis], 
the junior Senator from Washington 
Mr. Jackson], the junior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER], the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. MCNAMARA], and 
myself, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk and ask to have stated. 
It is designated ‘‘2-24-56-B.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator desire to have the entire amend- 
ment read, or does he ask that it be 
printed in the Recorp without reading? 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, this 
amendment has been on the desks of 
Senators for several days. I ask that it 
be printed in the Recorp at this point 
without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment offered by Mr. CARL- 
son, for himself and other Senators, is 
as follows: 

On page 3, line 14, insert the following 
new section 102a, reading as follows: 

“‘WHEAT—DOMESTIC PARITY 

“Sec. 102a. Title III of the Agricultural Ad- 
jJustment Act of 1938, as amended, is amend- 
ed (1) by changing the designation thereof 
to read as follows: Title III—Loans, Parity 
Payments, Consumer Safeguards, Marketing 
Quotas, and Marketing Certificates”; (2) by 
changing the designation of subtitle D 
thereof to read as follows: “Subtitle E—Mis- 
cellaneous Provisions and Appropriations”; 
and (3) by inserting after subtitle C a new 
subtitle D, as follows: 

“ ‘SUBTITLE D—WHEAT MARKETING CERTIFI- 
CATES 


“LEGISLATIVE FINDINGS 


“ ‘SEC. 380a. Wheat, in addition to being 
a basic food, is one of the great export crops 
of American agriculture and its production 
for domestic consumption and for export is 
essential to the maintenance of a sound na- 
tional economy and to the general welfare. 
The movement of wheat from producer to 
consumer, in the form of the commodity or 
any of the products thereof, is preponder- 
antly in interstate and foreign commerce. 
That small percentage of wheat which is 


produced and consumed within the confines 


of any State is normally commingled with, 
and always bears a close and intimate com- 
mercial and competitive relationship to, 
that quantity of such commodity which 
moves in interstate and foreign commerce. 
For this reason, any regulation of intra- 
state commerce in wheat is a regulation of 
commerce which is in competion with, or 
which otherwise affects, obstructs, or bur- 
dens, interstate commerce in that commodi- 
ty. In order to provide an adequate and 
balanced flow of wheat in interstate and 
foreign commerce and thereby assist farm- 
mers in obtaining parity of income by mar- 
keting wheat for domestic consumption at 
parity prices and by increased exports. at. 
world prices, and to assure consumers an 
adequate and steady supply of wheat at fair 
prices, it is necessary to regulate all com- 
merce in wheat in the manner provided un- 
der the marketing certificate plan set forth 
in this subtitle. 


“ ‘DOMESTIC FOOD QUOTA 


“ ‘Sec. 380b. Not later than July 1 of each 
calendar year the Secretary shall determine 
and proclaim the domestic food quota for 
wheat for the marketing year beginning in 
the next calendar year. Such domestic food 
quota shall be that number of bushels of 
wheat which the Secretary determines will 
be consumed as human food in the conti- 
nental United States during such marketing 
year, 
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* “APPORTIONMENT OF DOMESTIC FOOD QUOTA 


“ ‘Sec. 380c. (a) The domestic food quota 
for wheat, less a reserve of not to exceed 1 
percent thereof for apportionment as pro- 
vided in this subsection, shall be appor- 
tioned by the Secretary among the several 
States on the basis of the total production 
of wheat in each State during the 5 calendar 
years immediately preceding the calendar 
year in which the quota is proclaimed, with 
such adjustments as are determined to be 
necessary for adverse weather conditions and 
for trends in production during such pe- 
riod. The reserve quota set aside herein for 
apportionment by the Secretary shall be used 
to establish quotas for counties, in addition 
to the county quotas established under sub- 
section (b) of this section, on the basis of 
the relative needs of counties for additional 
quota because of reclamation and other new 
areas coming into the production of wheat 
during the 5 calendar years immediately pre- 
ceding the calendar year in which the quota 
is proclaimed. ~ 

“*(b) The State domestic food quota for 
wheat, less a reserve of not to exceed 3 
percent thereof for apportionment as pro- 
vided in subsection (c), shall be appor- 
tioned by the Secretary among the coun- 
ties in the State on the basis of the total 
production of wheat in each county during 
the 5 calendar years immediately preceding 
the calendar year in which the quota is pro- 
claimed, with such adjustments as are de- 
termined to be necessary for adverse weather 
conditions and for trends in production dur- 
ing such period. 

e) The county domestic food quota for 
wheat shall be apportioned by the Secretary, 
through the local committees, among the 
farms within the county on which wheat 
has been seeded for the production of wheat 
during any one or more of the 3 calendar 
years immediately preceding the calendar 
year in which the marketing year for which 
the quota is proclaimed begins, on the basis 
of the normal yield of the acreage planted 
to wheat during such 3-year period. The re- 
serve provided under subsection (b) shall 
be used to adjust farm quotas which the 
county committee determines to be equi- 
table on the basis of tillable acres, crop-ro- 
tation practices, type of soil, and topogra- 


phy. 
“MARKETING CERTIFICATES 


“Sec. 380d. (a) The Secretary shall pre- 
pare for issuance in each county marketing 
certificates aggregating the amount of the 
county domestic food quota. Such certifi- 
cates shall be issued to cooperators in an 
amount equal to the domestic food quota 
established for the farm pursuant to the ap- 
“plicable provisions of section 3800 of this 
act. The marketing certificates for a farm 
shall be issued to the farm operator, but the 
Secretary may authorize the issuance of mar- 
keting certificates to individual producers on 
any farm on the basis of their respective 
shares in the wheat crop, or the proceeds 
thereof, produced on the farm. The Secre- 
tary shall also issue and sell marketing cer- 
tificates in such quantities as may be re- 
quired to persons processing wheat into food 
products. Marketing certificates shall be 
transferable only in accordance with regula- 
tions issued by the Secretary. 

“*(b) Whenever a domestic food quota is 
proclaimed for any marketing year pursuant 
to section 380b of this act, the Secretary shall 
determine and proclaim for such marketing 
year (1) the estimated parity price and the 
estimated farm price for wheat, and (2) the 
value of the marketing certificate. Thę value 
of the marketing certificate shall be equal to 
the amount by which the estimated parity 
price exceeds the estimated farm price as 
determined herein. The value of the mar- 
keting certificate shall be computed to the 
nearest cent. The proclamation required by 
this subsection shall be made during the 
month of June immediately preceding the 
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marketing year for which such domestic food 
quota is proclaimed. ; 

e) The Secretary is authorized and di- 
rected through the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration to buy and sell marketing certifi- 
cates issued for any marketing year at the 
value proclaimed pursuant to subsection (b) 
of this section. For the purpose of facilitat- 
ing the purchase and sale of certificates, the 
Secretary may establish and operate a pool 
or pools: and he may also authorize public 
and private agencies to act as his agents, 
either directly or through the pool or pools. 
Certificates shall be valid to cover sales and 
importations of products made during the 
marketing year with respect to which they 
are issued and after being once used to cover 
such sales and importations shall be can- 
celed by the Secretary. Any unused certifi- 
cates shall be redeemed by the Secretary at 
the price established for such certificates, 


“ ‘MARKETING RESTRICTIONS 


“ ‘Sec. 380e. (a) Except as provided in sub- 
section (d) hereof, all persons engaged in 
the processing of wheat into food products 
composed wholly or partly of wheat are 
hereby prohibited from marketing any such 
product for domestic food consumption or 
export containing wheat in excess of the 
quantity for which marketing certificates 
issued pursuant to section 380 of this act 
have been acquired by such person. ; 

“*(b) Except as provided in subsection 
(d) hereof, all persons are hereby prohibited 
from importing or bringing into the conti- 
nental United States any food products con- 
taining wheat in excess of the quantity for 
which marketing certificates issued pursuant 
to section 380d of this act have been acquired 
‘by such person. 

ee) Upon the exportation from the con- 
tinental United States of any food product 
containing wheat, with respect to which 
marketing certificates as required herein 
have been acquired, the Secretary shall pay 
to the exporter an amount equal to the 
value of the certificates for the quantity of 
wheat so exported in the food product. For 
the purposes of this subsection, the con- 
signor named in the bill of lading, under 
which the article is exported, shall be con- 
sidered the exporter: Provided, however, 
That any other person may be considered 
to be the exporter if the consignor named 
in the bill of lading waives claim in favor of 
such other person. 

„dd) Upon the giving of a bond satisfac- 
tory to the Secretary under such rules and 
regulations as he shall prescribe to secure 
the purchase of and payment for such mar- 
keting certificates as may be required, any 
person required to have a marketing cer- 
tificate in order to market or import a food 
product composed wholly or partly of wheat 
may market or import any such commodity 
without having first acquired a marketing 
certificate, 

(e) As used in section 380e of this title, 
the term “marketing” means the sale and the 
delivery of the food product composed wholly 
or partly of wheat. 


- “ ‘CONVERSION FACTORS 

“ ‘Sec. 380f. The Secretary shall ascertain 
and establish conversion factors showing 
the amount of wheat contained in food prod- 
ucts processed wholly or partly from wheat. 
The conversion factor for any such product 
shall be determined upon the basis of the 
weight of wheat used in the processing of 
such product. 


“ ‘CIVIL PENALTIES 

“'Sec. 380g. Any person who violates or 
attempts to violate, or who participates or 
aids in the violation of, any of the provisions 
of subsection (a) or (b) of section 380e of 
this act shall forfeit to the United States 
a sum equal to three times the market value, 
at the time of the commission of such act, 
of the product involved in ‘such violation. 
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Such forfeiture shall be recoverable in a 
civil suit brought in the name of the United 
States. 


“ADJUSTMENTS IN DOMESTIC FOOD QUOTAS 


“ ‘Sec. 380h. If the Secretary has reason to 
believe that because of a national emergency 
or because of a material increase in demand 
for wheat, the domestic food quota for wheat 
should be increased or suspended, he shall 
cause an immediate investigation to be made 
to determine whether the increase or suspen- 
sion is necessary in order to meet such emer- 
gency or increase in the demand for wheat. 
If, on the basis of such investigation, the 
Secretary finds that such increase or suspen- 
sion is n „he shall immediately pro- 
claim such finding (and if he finds an in- 
crease is necessary, the amount of the in- 
crease found by him to be necessary) and 
thereupon such quotas shall be increased or 
shall be suspended, as the case may be. In 
case any domestic food quota for wheat is 
increased under this section, each farm quota 
for wheat shall be increased in the same ratio 
and marketing certificates shall be issued 
therefor in accordance with section 280d of 
this act. In case any domestic food quota 
for wheat is suspended under this section, the 
Secretary may redetermine the value of mar- 
keting certificates issued pursuant to section 
380d-of this act. 


“REPORTS AND RECORDS 


“ ‘Sec. 380i. (a) The provisions of section 
373 of this act shall apply to all persons, ex- 
cept wheat producers, who are subject to the 
provisions of this subtitle, except that any 
such person failing to make any report or 
keep any record as required by this section or 
making any false report or record shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be subject to a fine 
1 not more than 82,000 for each such viola- 

on. 

) The provisions of section 373 (b) 
of the act shall apply to all wheat farmers 
ere are subject to the provisions of this sub- 

e. 
“ ‘REFERENDUM 


“ ‘Sec. 380j. In the referendum held pur- 
suant to section 336 of this act on the na- 
tional marketing quota proclaimed for the 
1957 crop of wheat, the Secretary shall also 
submit the question whether farmers favor 
a marketing certificate program under this 
subtitle in lieu of marketing quotas under 
subtitle B. If more than one-half of the 
farmers voting in the referendum favor such 
marketing certificate program, the Secretary 
shall, prior to the effective date of the na- 
tional marketing quota proclaimed under 
subtitle B, suspend the operation of such 
quota and a marketing certificate 
shall be in effect for the 1957 and subsequent 
wheat crops under the provisions of this sub- 
title and marketing quotas and acreage allot- 
ments shall not be in effect for wheat under 
subtitle B. If the marketing certificate pro- 
gram authorized by this act is approved for 
the 1957 crop by farmers yoting in a referen- 
dum as provided herein, the provisions of 
section 101 (d) (8) of the Agricultural Act of 
1949, as amended, shall have no applicability 
to the 1957 crop of wheat. 


“ ‘PRICE SUPPORT 


“‘SEC. 380k. Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law— 

„a) Whenever a wheat marketing cers 
tificate program under this subtitle is in 
effect, price support for wheat shall be deter- 
mined in accordance with the provisions of 
subsection (b) of this section. 

“'(b) The Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized to make available through loans, 
purchases, or other operations, price support 
to producers of wheat who are cooperators, 
The amount, terms, conditions, and extent of 
such price-support operations shall be deter- 
mined by the Secretary, except that the level 
of such support shall be determined after 
taking into consideration the following 
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factors: (1) the supply of the commodity 
in relation to the demand therefor, (2) the 
price levels at which corn and other feed 
grains are being supported and the feed value 
of such grains in relation to wheat, (3) the 
provisions of any international agreement 
relating to wheat to which the United States 
is a party, (4) foreign-trade policies of 
friendly wheat-exporting countries, and (5) 
other factors affecting international trade in 
wheat Including exchange rates and currency 
regulations. 

ee) Compliance by the producer with 
acreage allotments, production goals, and 
marketing practices (excluding marketing 
quotas) may be prescribed and required by 
the Secretary as a condition of eligibility for 
price support and for the receipt of wheat- 
marketing certificates,’ ” 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 11 
A. M. TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Kansas 
yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I ask unani- 
mous consent that when the Senate con- 
cludes its business today it stand in 
adjournment until 11 o’clock a. m., 
tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


PROGRAM FOR REMAINDER OF THE 
EVENING AND TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, after conferring with the minority 
leader [Mr. KNOwLAND] and the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. CLEMENTS], I announce that it is 
planned to consider this evening Senate 
bill 3091, a bill to amend the Rubber 
Producing Facilities Disposal Act, as 
heretofore amended. The bill permits 
the disposal of the plant at Louisville, 
Ky. It is our plan to dispose of the bill 
before we adjourn. We do not expect to 
have any more yea-and-nay votes this 
evening. I hope we can expedite action 
on the farm bill tomorrow. We will plan 
to stay in session tomorrow evening un- 
til 7 o'clock. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to say 
for the information of the Senate that 
the bill referred to by the majority 
leader has a time limit on it, because the 
Commission which would make the dis- 
posal under the bill expires on March 22, 
if I am not mistaken. The bill was re- 
ported by the committee unanimously, 
by both the majority and minority mem- 
bers. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
Senator. Tomorrow, after the Senate 
convenes at 11 o’clock, we shall proceed 
to the consideration of the Executive 
Calendar during the morning hour. At 
‘that time, I may say to the distinguished 
minority leader, we will consider the 
nominations which have previously been 
passed over, namely, those of Mr. Wil- 
liam E. Dowling and Mr. James Weldon 
Jones to be members of the United States 


‘Tariff Commission. I understand the 


senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovd- 
LAS] is interested in the nominations, 
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and that he has been notified. I should 
like to have him present when the nom- 
inations are taken up. We plan to dis- 
pose of them before we consider the 
amendments of the Senator from Kansas 
to the pending farm bill. 

Mr. President, I now have a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. It is my 
understanding that before the conclu- 
sion of the morning hour, tomorrow, the 
Senator from Kansas will be recognized 
on his amendment. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
is no objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CARLSON. I am ready to pro- 
ceed with the amendment, but I would 
prefer to be given some time tomorrow, 
instead of using it this evening. It will 
require 2 full hours of debate. I should 
appreciate it very much if the majority 
leader would permit us to begin the de- 
bate tomorrow. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That is why 
I made the request, so that the distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas would have 
that opportunity tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
am glad the Senator from Kansas will 
not proceed tonight with the consider- 
ation of the amendments, because I 
should like to have some time on the 
amendments too. I understand that we 
will proceed tomorrow with the debate. 
I do not want to use any time now. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. We will dis- 
pose of S. 3091 this evening and then 
adjourn until 11 o’clock a. m. tomorrow. 
We will have a morning hour tomorrow, 
and probably consume 45 minutes on the 
nominations to the Tariff Commission; 
then we will proceed to take up the 
amendments of the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Cartson] to the unfinished busi- 
ness. I assure the Senate that we will 
have a quorum call. 


AMENDMENT OCF RUBBER-PRODUC- 
ING PACILITIES DISPOSAL ACT OF 
1953 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HoL- 
LAND inthe chair). Whatis the pleasure 
of the Senate? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No, 1673 (S. 3091). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S 3091) to 
amend the Rubber Producing Disposal 
Act of 1953, as heretofore amended, so 
as to permit the disposal thereunder of 
Plancor No. 1297 at Louisville, Ky. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill which had 
been reported from the Committee on 


-Banking and Currency with amend- 


ments. 
Mr. CLEMENTS, Mr. President, this 
is the last of the Government-owned 


-rubber-producing plants, which the Gov- 
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ernment built during the war. It is 
presently under lease for a period which 
extends to 1958. The bill authorizes the 
present Rubber Producing Facilities Dis- 
posal Commission, or such other agency 
as may take over the plant under the 
direction of the President, following the 
expiration of the life of the present Com- 
mission, either to grant a long-term lease 
for this property or to enter into a sales 
agreement if a satisfactory bid is made 
on it. The terms of the bill are similar 
to legislation under which all other 
plants of this kind have been disposed 
of. The urgency, as stated by the distin- 
guished majority leader, is based upon 
the expiration date of the Rubber Com- 
mission. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is the purpose of the 
bill to consummate a sale or to author- 
ize negotiations? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. To authorize nego- 
tiations for a sale. 

Mr. CURTIS. At the present time the 
plant is producing synthetic rubber made 
a alcohol; is that correct? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. That is correct. 

Mr. CURTIS. For what purpose can 
it be sold under the bill as written? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. For what purpose? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. It may be sold for 
use in making the same product. 

Mr.CURTIS. Could it be sold for any 
other use? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. No. There is a se- 
curity clause in the bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. It must be sold for a 
synthetic rubber plant. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. That is correct. 

Mr. CURTIS. It must be sold for a 
plant that produces rubber from alcohol. 
Is that correct? y 

Mr. CLEMENTS. That is correct. 

Mr. CURTIS. Will the matter come 
bo to Congress after the sale? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Yes; it must come 
back to Congress for review. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. It must come back 
ey in the form of a lease or of a 
sale 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I am delighted to 
yield to my colleague, who is a cospon- 
sor of the bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I believe the Sen- 
ator has already mentioned the fact 
that there is a time limit with reference 
to the present arrangement in Louis- 
ville, and that it is necessary that the bill 


be passed promptly, in order that the 


time limit may not extend beyond the 
point where it would be more embarrass- 
ing and difficult to carry on negotia- 


tions or consummate a sale. Is that 
correct? 
Mr. CLEMENTS. My colleague is 


correct. The expiration date of the com- 
mission is the 22d day of March. It 


is necessary to get action in the House 


before that time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Under those condi- 
tions, I do not wish to delay the pass- 
age of the bill; therefore I will take 
‘no further time-of the Senate. : 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Does the Senator 
from Delaware (Mr. Frear] desire to 
have the floor? 

Mr. FREAR. I have nothing to say, 
because I believe the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. CLEMENTS] has very well 
stated the situation. I hope that favor- 
able action on the bill will be taken by 
the Senate. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I am delighted to 
have the observation of the Senator 
from Delaware, who is the chairman of 
the subcommittee which handled the bill 
in committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understands that there are sev- 
eral committee amendments before the 
Senate. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. There are several 
committee amendments, in which the 
sponsors of the bill concur, and which 
had the unanimous support of all mem- 
bers of the subcommittee and of the full 
committee. 

Mr. FREAR. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendments will be stated. 

The committee amendments were on 
page 2, line 9, after the word “exceed”, 
to strike out “forty-five” and insert 
“thirty”; on page 4, line 4, after the 
numeral “4”, to insert “(a)”; after line 
14, to insert a new subparagraph, as 
follows: 

(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
sections 8 (a) (3) and 9 (f) of the Rubber 
Producing Facilities Disposal Act of 1953 
relating to the period for review by the At- 
torney General, the Commission, before sub- 
mission to the Congress of a lease or lease 
extension relative to the Louisville plant, 
shall submit it to the Attorney General, who 
shall, within 7 days after receiving the lease 
or lease extension, advise the Commission 
whether the proposed lease or lease exten- 
sion would tend to create or maintain a 
situation inconsistent with the antitrust 
laws. 


At the top of page 5, to insert a new 
subparagraph, as follows: 


(c) Within 10 days after the termination 
of the lease negotiations authorized in sub- 
section (a) of this section, or, if Congress 
is not then in session, within 10 days after 
Congress next convenes, the Commission 
shall report to the Congress the lease or lease 
extension negotiated pursuant to this sec- 
tion.. The Commission shall submit at the 
same time the statement of the Attorney 
General approving the proposed lease or lease 
extension in accordance with the standard 
set forth in subsection (b) of this section, 

and the names of the persons who have rep- 
resented the Government or lessee in con- 
ducting negotiations for the lease or lease 
extension on the Louisville plant. Unless 
the lease or lease extension is disapproved by 
either House of the Congress by resolution 
prior to the expiration of 30 days of con- 
tinuous session (as defined in section 9 (c) 
of the Rubber Producing Facilities Disposal 
Act of 1953) of the Congress following the 
date upon which the lease or lease exten- 
sion is submitted to it, upon the expiration 
of such 30-day period the lease or lease ex- 
tension shall become fully effective and the 
Commission shall proceed to carry it out in 
accordance with its terms. 


And, on page 6, after line 5, to insert 
a new section, as follows: 


Sec. 6. (a) Notwithstanding any provision 
of the Rubber Producing Facilities Disposal 
Act of 1953, as amended, or of this act, 
the Rubber Producing Facilities Disposal 
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Commission may enter into contracts of sale 
and may from time to time enter into leases 
for all or any part of the catalyst manu- 
facturing equipment now situated in Balti- 
more, Md., and generally described in the 
Commission's brochure M-2 dated March 
1954. 

(b) Except as provided in this paragraph, 
each such lease or contract may be made on 
such terms and conditions including type of 
use and duration (up to 15 years) of any 
lease, as the Commission deems advisable in 
the public interest. Before making such 
sale or lease, the Commission shall secure 
the advice of the Attorney General as to 
whether the proposed sale or lease would 
tend to create or maintain a situation in- 
consistent with the antitrust laws. Each 
such lease or contract of sale shall contain 
a national security clause, containing such 
terms and for such duration (10 years or 
less) as the Commission deems desirable in 
the public interest, and any such lease shall 
provide for the recapture of the equipment 
thereby leased and the termination of the 
lease, if the President determines that the 
national interest so requires. 

The price for any part or all of such equip- 
ment shall be an amount which the Com- 
mission determines to be the maximum 
amount obtainable in the public interest, 
but not less than fair value as determined 
by the Commission. 

(c) Any of such equipment not sold or 
leased under subsection (a) shall be placed 
and maintained in adequate standby condi- 
tion pursuant to, and be otherwise subject 
to, the provisions of section 8 of the Rubber 
Producing Facilities Disposal Act of 1953 
(other than the provision prohibiting 
leases). 

(d) All thè powers and authority con- 
ferred by this section upon the Commission 
may, after the termination of the existence 
of the Commission, be exercised by such 
agency of the Government as the President 
may designate for the purpose, and for this 
purpose such successor agency may exercise 
all the authority conferred in the Rubber 
Producing Facilities Dispostal Act of 1953 
upon the Commission. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Rubber Pro- 
ducing Facilities Disposal Act of 1953, as 
heretofore amended, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new section: 

“Sec. 27. (a) Notwithstanding the second 
sentence of section 7 (a), the period for re- 
ceipt of proposals for the purchase of the 
Government-owned rubber-producing facil- 
ity at Louisville, Ky., known as Plancor No. 
1207 and hereinafter referred to as the ‘Louis- 
ville plant’, shall not expire until the end of 
the 30-day period which begins on the date 
of the enactment of this section. 

“(b) If one or more proposals are received 
for the purchase of the Louisville plant 
within the time period specified in subsection 
(a), the Commission, notwithstanding the 
expiration of the period for negotiation spec- 
ified in section 7 (f), shall negotiate with 
those submitting the proposals for a period 
of not to exceed 30 days for the purpose of 
entering into a contract of sale. 

“(c) Within 10 days after the termination 
of the actual negotiation period referred to 
in subsection (b), or, if Congress is not then 
in session, within 10 days after Congress next 
convenes, the Commission shall prepare and 
submit to the Congress a report containing, 
with respect to the disposal under this sec- 
tion of the Louisville plant, the information 
described in paragraphs 1, 2, 3, 4, and 8 of 
section 9 (a). Unless the contract is dis- 
approved by either House of the Congress by 
a resolution prior to the expiration of 30 
days of continuous session (as defined in sec- 
tion 9 (c)) of the Congress following the 
date upon which the report is submitted to 
it, upon the expiration of such 30-day period 
the contract shall become fully effective and 
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the Commission shall proceed to carry it out, 
and transfer of possession of the facility sold 
shall be made as soon as practicable but in 
any event within 30 days after the expira- 
tion or termination of the existing lease on 
the Louisville plant. The failure to com- 
plete transfer of possession within 30 days 
after expiration or termination of the exist- 
ing lease shall not give rise to or be the basis 
of rescission of the contract of sale.” 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 3 (d) of the Rubber Producing Facil- 
ities Disposal Act of 1953, the Rubber Pro- 
ducing Facilities Disposal Commission (here- 
inafter referred to as the Commission“), 
before submission to the Congress of its re- 
port relative to the Louisville plant, shall 
submit it to the Attorney General, who shall, 
within 7 days after receiving the report, ad- 
vise the Commission whether, in his opinion, 
the proposed disposition, if carried out, will 
violate the antitrust laws. 

Sec. 3. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 4 of Public Law 336, 84th Congress, 
approved August 9, 1955, of section 4 of 
Public Law 19, 84th Congress, approved 
March 31, 1955, and section 20 of the Rubber 
Producing Facilities Disposal Act of 1953, the 
Commission established by the last-men- 
tioned act shall cease to exist at the close of 
the 90th day following the termination of 
the review period provided for in section 27 
(c) of that act, unless no sale of the Louis- 
ville plant is recommended by the Commis- 
sion pursuant to section 27 (c) of that act, 
in which event the Commission shall cease 
to exist at the close of the 90th day follow- 
ing the termination of the maximum period 
allowed for negotiation in section 27 (b). 

Sec. 4. (a) Notwithstanding the provisions 
of section 9 (d) and notwithstanding the 
period of lease limitation in section 9 (f) of 
the Rubber Producing Facilities Disposal Act 
of 1953, the Commission or its successor may, 
provided the period for receipt of proposals 
for the purchase of the Louisville plant has 
expired as provided in section 27 (a) of that 
act and no proposal or contract for the pur- 
chase of the Louisville plant is then pending 
or in effect, extend the existing lease or enter 
into a new lease on the Louisville plant for 
a term of not less than 5 years nor more than 
15 years from the date of termination of 
said existing lease. 

(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
sections 8 (a) (8) and 9 (f) of the Rubber 
Producing Facilities Disposal Act of 1953 re- 
lating to the period for review by the Attor- 
ney General, the Commission, before sub- 
mission to the Congress of a lease or lease 
extension relative to the Louisville plant, 
shall submit it to the Attorney General, who 
shall, within 7 days after receiving the lease 
or lease extension, advise the Commission 
whether the proposed lease or lease exten- 
sion would tend to create or maintain a sit- 
uation inconsistent with the antitrust laws. 

(c) Within 10 days after the termination 
of the lease negotiations authorized in sub- 
section (a) of this section, or, if Congress 
is not then in session, within 10 days after 
Congress next convenes, the Commission 
shall report to the Congress the lease or lease 
extension negotiated pursuant to this sec- 
tion. The Commission shall submit at the 
same time the statement of the Attorney 
General approving the proposed lease or 
lease extension in accordance with the 
standard set forth in subsection (b) of this 
section, and the names of the persons who 
have represented the Government or lessee 
in conducting negotiations for the lease or 
lease extension on the Louisville plant. Un- 
less the lease or lease extension is disap- 
proved by either House of the Congress by 
resolution prior to the expiration of 30 days 
of continuous session (as defined in section 
9 (c) of the Rubber Producing Facilities 
Disposal Act of 1953) of the Congress fol- 
lowing the date upon which the lease or 
lease extension is submitted to it, upon 
the expiration of such 30-day period the 
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lease or lease extension shall become fully 
effective and the Commission shall proceed 
to carry it out in accordance with its terms. 

Sec. 5. Except as otherwise provided in 
this act, the disposal or lease of the Louis- 
ville plant shall be fully subject to all the 
provisions of the Rubber Producing Facili- 
ties Disposal Act of 1953 and such criteria 
as have been established by the Commission 
in handling disposal of other Government- 
owned rubber producing facilities under that 
act: Provided, That the provisions of sec- 
tions 7 (j), 7 (k), 10, 15, and 24 of that act 
shall not apply to the disposal or lease of 
the Louisville plant. 

Sec. 6. (a) Notwithstanding any provision 
of the Rubber Producing Facilities Disposal 
Act of 1953, as amended, or of this act, the 
Rubber Producing Facilities Disposal Com- 
mission may enter into contracts of sale 
and may from time to time enter into leases 
for all or any part of the catalyst manu- 
facturing equipment now situated in Balti- 
more, Md., and generally described in the 
Commission’s brochure M-2 dated March 
1954. 

(b) Except as provided in this paragraph, 
each such lease or contract may be made 
on such terms and conditions, including 
type of use and duration (up to 15 years) of 
any lease, as the Commission deems advis- 
able in the public interest. Before making 
such sale or lease, the Commission shall 
secure the advice of the Attorney General 
as to whether the proposed sale or lease 
would tend to create or maintain a situation 
inconsistent with the antitrust laws. Each 
such lease or contract of sale shall contain 
a national-security clause, containing such 
terms and for such duration (10 years or 
less) as the Commission deems desirable in 
the public interest, and any such lease shall 
provide for the recapture of the equipment 
thereby leased and the termination of the 
lease, if the President determines that the 
national interest so requires. 

The price for any part or all of such equip- 
ment shall be an amount which the Com- 
mission determines to be the maximum 
amount obtainable in the public interest, 
but not less than fair value as determined 
by the Commission. 

(c) Any of such equipment not sold or 
leased under subsection (a) shall be placed 
and maintained in adequate standby condi- 
tion pursuant to, and be otherwise subject 
to, the provisions of section 8 of the Rubber 
Producing Facilities Disposal Act of 1953 
(other than the provision prohibiting 
leases). 

(d) All the powers and authority con- 
ferred by this section upon the Commission 
may, after the termination of the existence 
of the Commission, be exercised by such 
agency of the Government as the President 
may designate for the purpose, and for this 
purpose such successor agency may exercise 
all the authority conferred in the Rubber 
Producing Facilities Disposal Act of 1953 
upon the Commission. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was orderded to be engrossed 


for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


NEED FOR REALISTIC ELECTION 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may proceed for not to exceed 3 minutes, 
and without the time being charged to 
either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, one of the most encouraging signs 
of recent weeks has been the widespread 
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recognition of the need for early action 
on a realistic elections bill. 

This need has been emphasized by the 
comments of observers on both sides of 
the political fence. It is being met by 
the nonpartisan support that has been 
granted to the election bill which was 
drafted by leaders on both sides of the 
Senate aisle. 

At the present time, this bill is before 
the Senate Rules Committee with 83 
sponsors—39 from the majority and 44 
from the minority. This is a strong in- 
dication that action will be taken in this 
session when it is needed to bring realism 
into the approaching elections. 

I am hopeful that the Rules Commit- 
tee will act at an early date so the meas- 
ure can be considered on the floor within 
the next few weeks. 

Those of us who are sponsoring this 
measure do not claim that it is the final 
answer to all the problems of honest 
elections. We are aware of the fact that 
the Senate may desire to take further 
steps in the light of investigations which 
are forthcoming. 

But the measure does represent an 
honest effort to act realistically within 
the framework of information that is 
available to us now. 

This bill is based upon the assumption 
that the American people can best ex- 
ercise their right to select their repre- 
sentatives when they can act as fully 
informed citizens. As our country has 
expanded, our need for information has 
expanded and we are trying to meet that 
need. 

Therefore, the measure would provide 
full and complete reporting on campaign 
contributions and expenditures. It 
would also set realistic ceilings on spend- 
ing—ceilings which are low enough to 
be meaningful but high enough to re- 
move the invitation to evasion that now 
exists. 

In these respects, the measure is some- 
what similar to the bill sponsored by the 
senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Hen- 
nincs]. In view of the need for early 
action, I do not believe the differences 
between the two bills should delay ac- 
tion. 

S. 3308, our bill, would also permit radio 
and television broadcasters to accord 
some equal, free time, if they choose, to 
the nominated candidates for President 
and Vice President. They could do so 
without the threat—which is now pres- 
ent—of being bombarded by requests for 
similar time from “fringe” candidates of 
minor parties, 

I point out, Mr. President, that only 
this week the candidate of the America 
First Party, in the Midwest, asked the 
networks to grant time equal to the 
amount given to the President of the 
United States, I think this bill will cure 
such a defect. 

To obtain early action, we may have 
to delete temporarily from the bill those 
sections which would allow income-tax 
deductions for political contributions. 
This type of legislation must originate in 
the House. 

It is my intention to press for enact- 
ment of this section this year, but I 
would not object to a temporary post- 
ponement of Senate action if such post- 
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ponement would expedite consideration 
of the whole measure. 

Mr. President, it is my belief that elec- 
tion laws are not matters for partisan 
presentation or action. All public serv- 
ants— regardless of their political creed 
have an equal interest in good, honest, 
and realistic election laws. 

None of us has a mortgage on wishing 
to see this brought about. 

The American people want no parti- 
sanship in such issues. The bipartisan 
sponsorship of this measure is the best 
guaranty that they will have their desire. 

Mr. President, I have collected a few 
of the articles and editorials which have 
appeared throughout the country in sup- 
port of this bill. They have appeared in 
the Scripps-Howard Alliance, the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald, the Wash- 
ington Evening Star, the Washington 
Daily News, the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
ciat, the New York World-Telegram, the 
Dallas Times-Herald, the San Angelo 
Standard-Times, the Shreveport (La.) 
Journal, the South Bend (Ind.) Tribune, 
the Aberdeen (S. Dak.) American News, 
and in Broadcasting and Telecasting 
magazine. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert at 
this point in the Recorp some of the edi- 
torials and articles which have appeared 
in these publications. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
and articles were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 


[From the Washington Star of March 8, 1956] 
Goop BIPARTISAN CAUSE 


The bipartisan support pledged to the 
Johnson bill to revise the law regulating 
campaign expenditures is an encouraging de- 
velopment in an election year. For present 
restrictions not only are unrealistic in terms 
of current campaign costs; they also are in- 
effective because of their many loopholes. 
Perhaps no legislation with a chance for 
adoption would close all of the latter, but the 
Johnson bill—cosponsored by a bipartisan 
majority of the Senate—at least would estab- 
lish some more practical ceilings for election 
spending and would provide for more com- 
plete and informative reporting on the source 
of funds. One result may be to reveal for the 
first time the approximate total cost of a 
presidential campaign. 

Among the important liberalizations pro- 
vided in the bill are the following: To in- 
crease from $3 million to approximately 812 
million the limitation on spending by na- 
tional political committees; to raise the ceil- 
ing for senatorial candidates from $25,000 to 
$75,000 or even higher on a formula of 20 
cents per vote cast during the preceding 4 
years; and to raise the celling for House can- 
didates from $5,000 to $15,000 or higher on 
the 20-cents-per-vote formula, In addition, as 
an incentive to small contributions, income 
tax deduction would be allowed up to $100 
per individual contributor. Since tax legis- 
lation must originate in the House, a bill to 
implement this deduction provision already 
has been reported out by the Ways and 
Means Committee. 

Some criticism of the pending measure al- 
ready has been voiced on grounds it does not 
go far enough toward controlling primary 
contributions and expenditures, It attacks 
this problem only to the extent of requiring 
that candidates for Federal office must file 
with the House or Senate the same state- 
ments required in their individual States. 
Some States do not nominate by primary at 
all, and the reporting requirements differ 
widely. For this reason, it was recognized 
that there would be opposition to more strin- 
gent Federal requirements, but the thought 
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is that the possibility of national publicity 
through the filing of reports in Washington 
would tend to discourage local campaign ex- 
cesses, 

It has been recognized that both reform 
and liberalization on campaign fund regula- 
tions are long overdue. The pending bill 
makes a substantial start, at least, and it 
should be enacted in time to be effective this 
year. 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of March 5, 1956] 


EMERGENCY MEASURE 


Senator Hennincs’ unwillingness to sup- 
port the Johnson-Knowland “honest elec- 
tions” bill is a reminder that it does not 
reach all the problems related to the use of 
money in political campaigns. Mr. HEN- 
NINGS, the former chairman of the Senate 
Elections Subcommittee, prefers his own bill 
because it would apply to primaries as well as 
elections. That is a reasonable point of view. 
In about one-third of the States the primary 
elections are the crucial contests. They 
ought to be subjected to the same rules in 
regard to campaign spending as are the final 
elections. There is much opposition in Con- 

„ however, to the inclusion of primary 
elections in the bill. In deference to that 
view the authors of the bill provided only 
that candidates for Federal office should 
file in Washington whatever reports may be 
required by their States in primary contests. 

The important objective at the moment is 
to pass a bill that can be made effective this 
year. With 49 signatures, the Johnson- 
Knowland bill already has support enough 
for passage through the Senate. It has at- 
tracted widespread approval because it would 
permit the deduction of political contribu- 
tions up to $100 from taxable income; it 
would enable major party candidates to ob- 
tain more free time on radio and television; 
it would raise the limits on campaign spend- 
ing and provide for full reporting of both 
campaign gifts and expenditures. These are 
major gains. They should be made effective 
for this year’s contests. In our opinion, it 
is far more important to modernize the law 
in these particulars than to seek a complete 
overhauling of the Corrupt Practices Act in 
the short time before the campaigns for- 
mally get under way. 

One of the duties of the Select Committee 
To Investigate Lobbying and Campaign Con- 
tributions will be to recommend improve- 
ments in the Corrupt Practices Act. If the 
committee suceeds in getting off the dead 
center that has frustrated its organization 
efforts, it will have an opportunity to take a 
long look at our electoral system. The rea- 
soning behind the Johnson-Knowland bill 
is that Congress should not wait that long 
to correct obvious and glaring defects. Let 
the emergency bill go forward with what- 
ever improvements the Rules Committee can 
make promptly. Certainly it would be bet- 
ter to have an incomplete bill enacted than 
to have a more comprehensive bill set aside 
for future consideration. 

[From the Washington Daily News of March 
5, 1956 


ELECTION CLEANUP 


Led by the party leaders, LYNDON JOHNSON 
and WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, a start has been 
made in the Senate to clean up the money 
end of political campaigns. 

We hope this becomes a vigorous move- 
ment, not merely a timely drift. 

The two leaders have introduced a bill 
designed to throw the spotlight on campaign 
contributions. Forty-eight other Senators 
have joined in sponsoring the bill. 

The Johnson-Knowland measure doesn't 
include primaries—for the practical reason, 
Senator JOHNSON says, that no such bill can 
get through this Senate. Just the same, Sen- 
ators MUNDT and HENNINGS are pressing for 
their own bills which do include primaries. 
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Attorney General Brownell indicates the 
weight of the administration will be thrown 
behind legislation of this type. 

Out of all these proposals and the debate 
on them, plus the upcoming Senate investi- 
gation of campaign contributions and lobby- 
ing, there ought to come a constructive law. 
The conscience of Congress has been chal- 
lenged by recent developments in this field. 
A good, workable law, along with the pro- 
posed inquiry, is the only proper answer. 

“If the American people knew the facts 
and the conditions surrounding public men, 
there would be a sympathetic attitude to- 
ward remedial legislation.” 

This from Senator ALBERT Gore, probable 
head of the investigating committee. 

The most expensive political campaign in 
our history is getting under way. The time 
is ripe for an airing of the inside facts, and 
a law which will meet the facts head on, 

[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of 
March 5, 1956} 
No Max's COLLAR 

Why do political candidates accept aid 
from fatcats, the well-heeled individuals or 
organizations who make the big campaign 
contributions? From time to time, Ameri- 
cans work themselves into a lather of right- 
eous indignation over this question. Usually 
after they read of the 4 and 6-figure sums 
put into political war chests by lobbyists, or 
the special interest they represent. 

And there are many special interests that 
do contribute. Organized labor is one of the 
biggest. So are the oil and gas interests. 

But the plain fact of the matter is that 
they merely fill a void that the man in the 
street creates. Political parties are a vital 
cog in our machinery of Government. And 
it costs money to run them. 

Neither party gets its postage free, its sta- 
tionery on the cuff, or its radio or TV time 
for nothing. Both have overhead and bills 
that have to be met. 

The citizen benefits immensely by the role 
that the two-party system plays in our demo- 
cratic form of government. And there is no 
logical reason why he should expect them to 
be able to perform that function for him, 
for free. 

The American voter should be glad to dig 
down in his pocket to help support the party 
of his choice. In fact, he does so indirectly 
already. 

For when you get right down to it, the 
money that is given by corporations or labor 
unions eventually comes from him anyway. 
That is true whether he pays in the form of 
a contribution solicited by his shop steward, 
or as one of the items of cost that goes into 
price of the product he buys. 

Not long ago, a survey showed that mil- 
lions of Americans would be willing to give 
a sum as high as $5 to help pay the expenses 
of the party to which they belong. This poll 
indicated strongly that the parties them- 
selves have been derelict in their duty in not 
shaking this tree. 

For then they would be free of the obliga- 
tions, real or imagined, that arise when they 
depend on a few big contributors for their 
campaign funds. They would wear no man's 
collar. 

Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, Texas Democrat, 
and Senator WILLIAM Know .anp, California 
Republican, have introduced a clean politics 
bill that will encourage individual contribu- 
tions. It will permit individuals, but not 
corporatons, to deduct political contribu- 
tions in the amount up to $100 when figur- 
ing their income tax. 

In addition, the Johnson-Knowland bill 
incorporates other worth- while reforms. 
They include a more realistic ceiling for cam- 
paign chests, and stricter accounting of 
where the money comes from and how it is 
spent. 

The bill deserves a high priority on the 
Senate’s calendar. 
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[From the New York World-Telegram of 
March 5, 1956] 
TOWARD AN ELECTION CLEANUP 

Led by the party leaders, LYNDON JOHNSON 
and WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, a start has been 
made in the Senate to clean up the money 
end of political campaigns. 

We hope this becomes a vigorous move- 
ment, not merely a timely drift. 

The two leaders have introduced a bill de- 
signed to throw the spotlight on campaign 
contributions. Forty-eight other Senators 
have joined in sponsoring the bill. 

Out of all these proposals and the debate 
on them, plus the upcoming Senate investi- 
gation of campaign contributions and lobby- 
ing, there ought to come a constructive law. 
The conscience of Congress has been chal- 
lenged by recent developments in this field, 
A good, workable law, along with the pro- 
posed inquiry, is the only proper answer. 

“If the American people knew the facts 
and the conditions surrounding public men, 
there would be a sympathetic attitude toward 
remedial legislation.” 

This from Senator ALBERT GORE, probable 
head of the investigation committee. 

The most expensive political campaign in 
our history is getting under way. The time 
is ripe for an airing of the inside facts, and 
a law which will meet the facts head-on. 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of February 27, 1956} 


HONEST ELECTIONS BILL 


The drive for enactment of the so-called 
honest elections bill is a necessary con- 
comitant to the investigation into lobbying 
and use of money to influence legislators. 
One effect of the furor over Senator CAsE's 
disclosures and the forthcoming inquiry is 
likely to be a drying up of contributions for 
the 1956 campaigns from donors interested in 
getting bills through Congress. Even regular 
contributors are likely to think twice before 
offering any substantial sum to a Senator or 
Representative while the investigation is 
6 It becomes especially important, 

e, encour: campai - 
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e evil that has come sharply into f. 

as & result of the natural gas lobby's activi. 
ties is not the spending of money in political 
campaigns. The people must be informed 
about issues and candidates if they are to 
vote intelligently. Our democratic system 
is admittedly expensive to operate. The real 
danger arises when special interests con- 
tribute heavily to political campaigns in the 
expectation that the legislators elected with 
such help will pass bills the special interests 
want. The Senate concluded, largely on the 
basis of the Case incident, that this danger 
demands thorough investigation, 

At the same time the Senate leaders are 
keenly aware of the fact that campaign con- 
tributions do not grow on bushes. While 
striking a blow at gifts from special interests, 
they see the need for encouraging more nu- 
merous donations from the rank and file of 
citizens interested in good government, 
Consequently, the plan that seems to be 
emerging from conferences by Majority 
Leader JOHNSON, Minority Leader Know- 
LAND and other Members of thé Senate and 
House emphasizes three important steps: 

First, it would permit taxpayers to deduct 
from their taxable income political contri- 
butions up to $100. This would be a sub- 
stantial incentive to taxpayers to aid the 
party or candidates of their choice. Con- 
tributions on this level would not be large 
enough to create any sense of obligation on 
the part of the candidate to the donor. For 
some legislators, this proposal may well be- 
come a declaration of independence. 

Second, it would permit radio and tele- 
vision networks to give free time to major 
candidates without extending similar favors 
to every fringe or splinter officeseeker. This 
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would notably ease the high cost of cam- 
paigns. 

Third, expenditure limits would be lifted to 
make the law meaningful, and reporting re- 
quirements would be drastically tightened. 
Means should also be found, in our opinion, 
of extending the safeguards of the bill to 
campaigns for nomination, which, in about 
one-third of the States, are equivalent to 
elections. Senator Munort’s proposal that 
congressional candidates be required to file 
in Washington duplicates of their reports to 
the States on campaign contributions and 
expenditures appears to have a good deal of 
merit in this connection. 

The important objectives are to stimulate 
a flow of contributions from the right 
sources, to discourage gifts that tend to sway 
legislative Judgment and to expose all trans- 
actions bearing upon nomination and elec- 
tion to public office to the fullest public 
scrutiny. 

[From the Scripps-Howard papers] 
AN ELECTION-MonEy LAW 


Senator LYNDON JOHNSON says Congress 
will be pressed at this session to pass a law 
which will encourage the “fullest public par- 
ticipation and the fullest public review” of 
all elections. 

That is an apt description of the principle 
on which the proposed law should be written. 

How to write an enforceable law which 
will be realistically effective is another 
matter. 

This is where the new lobby-campaign 
fund investigation comes in. 

There isn’t any reason, as Senators JoHN- 
SON and KNOWLAND suggest, Congress can't 
pass a new election-money law at this ses- 
sion, even if the investigation is incomplete. 
There are ample defects in the present law 
which are obyious to any practical observer. 

But before it is ended the Senate probe 
ought to give the lawmakers an abundance 
of useful guides on tightening up the law. 
Certainly, that will be the result if the com- 
mittee runs a hard-hitting inquiry as 
promised. 

A foremost purpose of this investigation 
to give the public a full review of how 
campaign funds are raised, how they are 
accounted for, or not accounted for, and 
what influences they exert on the candi- 
dates who benefit from them. 

Public opinion often needs to be backed 
up by a stiff law, to make itself truly effec- 
tive. But the public itself can be a decisive 
influence on public policies, once it has an 
opportunity to make its views heard. 


[From the Dallas Times-Herald of March 9, 
1956] 


JOHNSON BILL Is MERITORIOUS 


The bill which Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, 
of Texas, has. prepared in response to the 
need of better regulations of campaign ex- 
penditures and donations seems likely to 
prove helpful if enacted. 

One feature of the measure would require 
candidates and campaign managers to make 
public the sources of all donations above 
$100. This disclosure would let the voters 
know definitely the chief supporters of the 
candidates or parties. 

In most instances the public can guess 
with reasonable accuracy who is supporting 
a candidate, but, in the heat of a campaign, 
when charges are being made and denied, 
many voters can be confused. This is par- 
ticularly true when accusations come so late 
in the proceedings that a candidate has not 
time enough to prove that they are false. 

Since the cost of running for office is stead- 
ily rising, the proposals to raise the limita- 
tions on campaign expenditures are in order. 
However, costs vary from State to State and 
from congressional district to congressional 
district. This makes it difficult to apply & 
blanket limit to the whole country. 
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The public accepts the fact that modern 
campaigning is expensive and that few can- 
didates for seats in Congress can make 
strong bids for election without accepting 
monetary aid from supporters. But why 
should the public not know the sources of 
this aid? 

However, even though the laws relating to 
campaigning for seats in Congress are great- 
ly strengthened, they are not likely to prove 
a guaranty against corruption. Methods of 
evading them will be found. It will still be 
possible for a situation to arise like the one 
that caused the President to veto the natural 
gas bill. It may be more risky for a lobbyist 
to offer a candidate a campaign “donation,” 
but there are always men who will take 
chances when the stakes are high. 

[From the San Angelo Standard-Times of 
March 9, 1956] 
Senate LEADERS WHO KEPT THEIR HEADS DUE 
Honors 


Periodic concern for the integrity of the 
Federal Government, especially the legisla- 
tive branch, has been both frequently and 
consistently nonproductive. This record is 
both good and bad. 

No legislative assembly in the world has 
investigated itself more often than Congress. 
That is good. It is good, also, that after 170 
years, the number of Senators and Represent- 
atives found deserving of censure for allowing 
improper influences to control their actions 
can be counted on the fingers of both hands. 
Bribery, vote selling, under-the-counter 
moneychanging are incompatible with repre- 
sentative government, and the long absence 
of such practices from Congress is by no 
means the least of our blessings. 

What is bad about the record of frequent 
self-examination in Congress, however, is 
that only rarely has the leadership of either 
party had the initiative or the courage to 
press for corrective legislation to prevent 
future abuses. 

The problem brought into focus by the 
celebrated attempted campaign contribution 
from Howard Keck, California oil magnate, 
to Senator Case of South Dakota was the 
problem of an out-of-date, unrealistic law. 
The existing statute, passed decades ago, 
limited campaign expenditures for Senate 
races to $25,000 and for House races to $2,500. 

No Member of either House can or has con- 
ducted a seriously contested race within 
those limits in modern times. All manner 
of circumvention has been devised to evade 
the spirit of the law, while abiding by the 
letter of the law. Every Member of Con- 
gress—including the breast-beaters who have 
been hysterically crying for punitive exploi- 
tation of the Case incident—has been a party 
to much calculated evasion. 

If Senator LYNDON JonNson or Senator 
WILLIAM KNOWLAND, as Senate leaders for the 
two parties, had been swayed by the hysteri- 
cal fringe after disclosure of the Case inci- 
dent, one man or one company or one indus- 
try might have been punished for the sins of 
many. The public would have been led to 
believe that an evil had been cured, but vio- 
lations of the law would have continued un- 
abated. The only serious error would have 
been to get caught. 

Senators JOHNSON and KNowLanp met this 
situation by offering a goldfish bowl elec- 
tion spending law. Realistic and modern, it 
requires candidates to report all contribu- 
tions received through various committees 
set up to finance campaign activity, requires 
candidates to file in Washington copies of all 
reports of spending which various State laws 
require regarding primaries, permits net- 
works to donate free radio and television time 
to major parties, and encourages the general 
public to share in the election of candidates 
by authorizing tax deductions for political 
contributions up to $100. 
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Under the JoHNSOoN-KNoWLAND approach, 
hypocrisy and dignified deceit no longer need 
characterize election spending reports. 

More importantly, we think, Senators 
JOHNSON and KNowtanp have imbedded in 
their bill a sound and tested principle of 
honest Government: Reliance upon public 
disclosure of the truth. The high level of 
integrity in American Government has been 
achieved not by laws alone but by the ever- 
present knowledge that the powers of investi- 
gation—abetted by the initiative and courage 
of a free press—assured no wrong-doer the 
secrecy indispensable to corruption. 

Whenever we allow a corner of Government 
to remain dark, we harbor a breeding place 
for misconduct, Those who seek to influence 
the National Legislature improperly will be 
far more effectively thwarted by the light of 
publicity which the Johnson-Knowland bill 
turns on them than by headline-making in- 
vestigations or even by threats of punish- 
ment. We expect public officials, once in 
Office, to live in a goldfish bowl. 

At last report, more than two-thirds of the 
Senators had joined in sponsorship of this 
elections spending bill. This clearly indi- 
cates early and easy passage. Certainly the 
House is to be expected to move as promptly 
and decisively. If this reform measure be- 
comes law, as it should, the Nation will be 
grateful to the two Senators for keeping their 
heads when others about them were losing 
theirs, and a potential black mark on the 
Senate record will stand instead as a lasting 
credit. 


[From the Shreveport (La.) Journal of 
March 2, 1956] 


GOLDFISH CAMPAIGN 


Contributions to the presidential cam- 
paigns this year would be put in a goldfish 
bowl for all to see, if plans made by Senator 
LYNDON B. JoHNsON, Democratic leader of 
the Senate, and concurred in by Senator 
WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, the Republican lead- 
er, materialize. They would rush through for 
immediate enactment an election reform bill 
that would apply to the campaign this fall. 

This announcement was made 2 days after 
the appointment of a select committee of 4 
Democrat and 4 Republican Senators to po- 
lice the campaign and report next January, 
with recommendations for a comprehensive 
election reform bill. However, it is thought 
some measure of reform can be now 
while the issue is hot, whereas apathy might 
set in after the election and a more ambi- 
tious bill then might fail to get wide support. 

JOHNSON would encourage small contribu- 
tions by allowing tax deductions on gifts of 
up to $100 a person; permit television and 
radio networks to give free and equal time 
to major parties without commitment to 
lesser parties; require stringent reporting of 
all contributions to a general election cam- 
paign, and impose realistic limits on cam- 
paign spending, perhaps based on the size of 
each State’s electorate. It would not in- 
clude primary elections—for fear of raising 
the issue of States’ rights. 

[From the Aberdeen (S. Dak.) American- 

News of March 3, 1956] 
New ELECTION BILL OUTLOOK GOOD 

Favorable action on a new elections bill at 
this session of Congress has been predicted 
by Senate Democratic Leader LYNDON JOHN- 
son regardless of investigation and recom- 
mendations by the special bipartisan com- 
mittee of eight conducting an inquiry into 
campaign contributions, lobbying, and influ- 
ence peddling. 

The new bill, a revision of the Hennings 
bill, would permit individual senatorial can- 
didates and their backers to spend from 
$100,000 up to a maximum of $1,910,000 in 
their campaigns. The latter figure is based 
on formula determined by the number of 
votes in a State. 
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Senator JonHnson said cooperation from 
both parties is expected in getting approval 
of the legislation. 

[From the eren Bend (Ind.) Tribune of 
February 29, 1956] 
REALISTIC REFORM MEASURE 


What the Democrat leader in the Senate 
is preparing to sponsor is described by him 
as a “complete realistic measure encouraging 
the fullest public participation and the full- 
est public review of all elections.” It is inti- 
mated that the Republican Senate leader 
will be a cosponsor. 

In view of the complexities of campaign 
financing and of public attitudes toward the 
parties and the individual candidates a com- 
plete realistic measure may not be actually 
attainable. But certainly some constructive 
changes are possible within the practical 
limits, 

At present no nominee for the United 
States Senate can legally make personal ex- 
penditures totaling more than $10,000. Sen- 
tor Lx N Do JoHNsoN, Texas Democrat, is in- 
troducing a bill that would permit personal 
spending equivalent to 30 cents for each 
vote cast in the previous senatorial election. 

The personal-expenditures classification 
would include not only what the senatorial 
nominee spent himself but also whatever 
spending he authorized others to do for him. 
A minimum ceiling of $100,000 on such ex- 
penditures is projected in the Johnson bill. 

Each nominee for a seat in the House of 
Representatives is currently under a $2,500 
restriction where personal campaign expend- 
itures are concerned. If the Johnson Dill 
were enacted in its present form each could 
spend $25,000 or, if the 30 cents-a-vote for- 
mula were applied, even more in the most 
populous congressional districts. 

Under this bill all campaign expenditures 
over $100 would have to be reported to the 
Senate, the House, and to the United States 
district court in the nominee’s home area. 

Expenditures in primary campaigns are not 
covered by this bill. If legal limitations 
also were to be put on them the statutory 
ceilings projected in the measure would be 
unrealistic, at least in the States and dis- 
tricts where the popular voting is heaviest. 

If this bill were enacted the present $3 
million limit on spending by each party's 
national committee would be scrapped. 
Each national committee could spend the 
equivalent of 30 cents per vote cast in the 
previous election. That would mean $12,- 
310,000 this year for each committee on the 
basis of the total national vote in 1952. 

The Johnson bill projects Federal tax ex- 
emption on the first $100 of each contribu- 
tion for political campaigning. This pre- 
sumably would not cause a sensational in- 
crease in the number of really big campaign 
contributions. It might, however, stimu- 
late a remarkable increase in the number of 
smaller contributions, 

Revision of the Federal elections laws to 
put them more in line with the increased 
costs of campaigning is long overdue. In 
principle and to some extent in detail the 
JOHNSON proposals, which may be approved 
by the Republican leader in the Senate, Sen- 
ator KNOwWLAND, have sensible reform import. 

Enactment of this measure in its present 
form is not clearly indicated, but it looks 
as if some corrective action will be taken by 
Congress in the current session. 

From Broadcasting-Telecasting magazine of 
March 12, 1956] 


STUCK WITH A SPLINTER 


With a heavy majority of Senators already 
committed to support it, the Johnson bill to 
amend the laws governing political broad- 
casting and campaign spending seems set for 
prompt action. 

It cannot be passed a moment too soon. 

It’s too bad it wasn’t passed early last 
week—before Lar Daly, who says he is run- 
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ning for the Republican presidential nomi- 
nation as an America Firster, put the arm 
on all networks for equal time to answer 
President Eisenhower’s February 29 appear- 
ance. The lunacies of the present political 
broadcasting law could not have been made 
more apparent. 

In our view Senator LYNDON JOHNSON’S 
bill is a good one, in the sense that it is 
probably the best broadcasters can hope to 
see enacted before the campaigns of 1956 
begin in earnest and the splinter parties 
begin coming out of the woodwork in force. 

The Johnson bill would modify the law to 
permit broadcasters to forget about giving 
equal time to unimportant candidates. It 
would increase the legal limits of campaign 
expenditures in recognition of contemporary 
costs of television time. These are desirable 
objectives. 

But there have been behind-the-scenes 
maneuvers connected with the bill that are 
somewhat unsettling. 

Some of the bill’s supporters have unoffi- 
cially let it be known that their support 
would intensify if networks volunteered sub- 
stantial gifts of free time to political candi- 
dates. It would be very wrong if networks 
yielded to such pressure. 

To deserve the support of broadcasters, any 
bill modifying the political broadcasting sec- 
tion 315 of the Communications Act must 
have as its purpose the freeing of restrictions 
on radio and television, not the freeing of 
time for canned oratory by politicians. 

Broadcasters must be given more latitude 
in news coverage of political candidates and 
campaigns. 

This news coverage may take many forms— 
straight news shows, panel discussions, inter- 
view programs like Meet the Press and Face 
the Nation. These are programs whose 
format and content are controlled by the 
broadcaster—not by the candidate or his 
party. They are journalism, not political 
rallies staged by partisan groups. 

Under present regulations, radio and tele- 
vision are prevented from living up to the 
standards of good journalism in presenting 
politics. No responsible newspaper in the 
country would give a candidate with so little 
future as Lar Daly more than a few inches 
of type. Prospects at the time this was writ- 
ten were that if he proved to be qualified, 
radio and television would be obliged by an 
archaic law to give him a valuable block 
of prime time. 

A good way for politicians to defeat their 
own attempts to obtain more exposure on 
radio and television is to continue to keep 
section 315 on the books in its present 
ungainly form. 


FEDERAL ELECTIONS ACT OF 1956— 
ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
names of the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. HLL], the senior Senator from 
Vermont (Mr. AIKEN], the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. DworsHak], the junior Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN], 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Mounptl, the Senator from Connecticut 
{Mr. PURTELL}, the Senator from Kansas 
LMr. ScHOEPPEL], and the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. WATKINS] be added as co- 
sponsors of the bill (S. 3308) to revise 
the Federal elections laws, to prevent 
corrupt practices in Federal elections, to 
permit deduction for Federal income tax 
purposes of certain political contribu- 
tions, and for other purposes, the next 
time the bill is printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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PROGRAM TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to announce that 
the Senate will sit tomorrow until ap- 
proximately 7 o’clock in the evening. 
We anticipate no rollealls after that 
time. After the morning hour it will 
probably be 12 o'clock before we return 
to the consideration of the farm bill, 
but I hope we can expedite consideration 
of the bill and confine our remarks to 
821 tomorrow and conclude our work 
on 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, pursuant to the order previously 
entered, I now move that the Senate 
stand in adjournment until 11 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
6 o'clock and 46 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned, the adjournment being, 
under the order previously entered, until 
tomorrow, Tuesday, March 13, 1956, at 
11 o’clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ° 
Monpay, Marcu 12, 1956 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, who art always gra- 
ciously guarding and guiding us, may we 
daily commit ourselves resolutely and 
gladly to the wise and beneficent dis- 
pensations of Thy divine providence. 

We penitently confess that we are fre- 
quently so easily daunted and frightened 
in the search and struggle to make our 
way through the darkness and uncer- 
tainties of this mortal life. 

Grant that it may be the goal of all 
our aspirations to give ourselves unre- 
servedly to the glorious task of doing 
Thy will. 

Hear us in the name of our blessed 
Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, March 8, 1956, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H. R. 2552. An act to authorize the modi- 
fication of the existing project for the Great 
Lakes connecting channels above Lake Erie. 


The message also announced that the 
Vice President has appointed Mr. Jonn= 
STON of South Carolina and Mr. CARLSON, 
members of the joint select committee 
on the part of the Senate, as provided 
for in the act of August 5, 1939, entitled 
“An act to provide for the disposition of 
certain records of the United States 
Government,” for the disposition of ex- 
ecutive papers referred to in the report 
of the Archivist of the United States 
numbered 56-8. 


1956 


DENTAL RESEARCH AND THE NA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTE OF DENTAL 
RESEARCH 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, the National 
Institute of Dental Research, established 
by Congress in 1948, is charged with the 
responsibility of stimulating and sup- 
porting through research grants an ex- 
pansion of dental research activities in 
the Nation’s dental schools and other 
private dental research centers. The 
institute is also charged with the re- 
sponsibility of coordinating this program 
through a program of dental research 
conducted by its own staff of trained 
scientists. A continued lack of adequate 
support, however, has impeded the in- 
stitute in its effort to achieve the objec- 
tives we have set for it. 

The need for a sweeping inquiry into 
the causes and nature of dental disease 
is even more urgent today than it was 
in 1948 when we established the Dental 
Institute. Dental disease afflicts over 
125 million of our citizens each year. 
The cost is staggering; our citizens spend 
over $114 billion a year for private den- 
tal care. ‘The Nation loses over 45,000 
man-days of labor each day as a result 
of dental ills. As we all know, dental dis- 
ease is one of the chief causes of the 
rejection of our young men in the mili- 
tary draft. A disease of this magnitude 
and of these ramifications is worthy of 
our constant concern and helpful at- 
tention. 

Unfortunately, however, dental re- 
search is inadequately supported. Since 
its establishment, we have given the 
Dental Institute only token appropria- 
tions in relation to the need for research 
into dental disease. Perhaps we do not 
realize that aside from the quarter mil- 
lion dollars that the American Dental 
Association spends, few private organiza- 
tions contribute to dental research. In 
order to rectify this situation, I propose 
that this body take two actions designed 
to stimulate anew a needed expansion in 
dental research. These actions are: 
First, an increase of $3,055,000 in the 
proposed budget for dental research 
grants; and, second, the enactment of 
legislation increasing the amount pres- 
ently authorized for a dental research 
center to $5 million. 

The $800,000 proposed in the budget 
for dental research grants does not take 
into account the pressing need for dental 
research or the capacity of the dental 
schools to conduct purposeful investiga- 
tions into the causes of dental disease. 
The proposed appropriation will support 
a total of only 80 dental research proj- 
ects. It will allow each of the 50 non- 
Federal research centers an average of 
$16,000 a year for research purposes, 
This is in sharp contrast to the present 
capacity of these institutions in staff and 
facilities to undertake 390 planned proj- 
ects next year. To utilize this available 
and trained manpower, an additional 
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$3,055,000 is required. Unless we make 
these additional funds available many 
important investigations which promise 
to advance dental health significantly 
will be postponed indefinitely. A cure for 
pyorrhea and the discovery of a sugar 
which does not cause decay are not so far 
distant if we are willing to support a 
realistic program of dental research. 

The second action I recommend is the 
enactment of a bill—H. R. 9688—which 
I have introduced to increase the amount 
presently authorized for a dental re- 
search center in Bethesda, Md., to $5 
million. This building and its facilities 
are desperately needed. At present, the 
Dental Institute occupies space assigned 
to it in several of the buildings of the 
other institutes. This space is not ade- 
quate for a coordinated and effective 
dental research program. We author- 
ized this building in 1948, but owing to 
the Korean emergency it was not con- 
structed. Now the amount originally 
authorized is insufficient to build the 
planned structure. Therefore, I have in- 
troduced H. R. 9688 to increase the au- 
thorization to cover the present cost of 
this research center and I ask every 
Member of this House to give this bill his 
full support. 


DEVIATION FROM FUNDAMENTALS 
OF THE CONSTITUTION 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks, and to include cer- 
tain matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speak- 
er, in the life of a nation there come 
times when it behooves her people to 
pause and consider how far she may have 
drifted from her moorings, and in 
prayerful contemplation review the con- 
sequences that may ensue from a con- 
tinued deviation from the course charted 
by the founders of that nation. 

The framework of this Nation, de- 
signed in the inspired genius of otir fore- 
fathers, was set forth in a Constitution, 
born of tyranny and oppression in a 
background of bitter strife and anguish 
and resting upon two fundamental prin- 
ciples: 

First, that this was a Government of 
three separate and independent depart- 
ments, legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial, each supreme in, but limited to, the 
functions ascribed to it. 

Second, that the component parts 
should consist of independent sovereign 
States enjoying every attribute and 
power of autonomous sovereignty save 
only those specific powers enumerated in 
the Constitution and surrendered to the 
Central Government for the better gov- 
ernment and security of all. 

When repeated deviation from these 
fundamentals by one of the three depart- 
ments threatens the liberties of the peo- 
ple and the destruction of the reserved 
powers of the respective States, in con- 
travention of the principles of that Con- 
stitution which all officials of all the 
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three departments are sworn to uphold, 
it is meet, and the sacred obligation of 
those devoted to the preservation of the 
basic limitations on the power of the 
Central Government to apprise their 
associates of their alarm and the specific 
deviations that threaten to change our 
form of government, without the con- 
sent of the governed, in the manner pro- 
vided by the Constitution. 

Assumed power exercised in one field 
today become a precedent and an invi- 
tation to indulge in further assumption 
of powers in other fields tomorrow. 

Therefore, when the temporary occu- 
pants of high office in the judicial 
branch deviate from the limitations 
imposed by the Constitution, some mem- 
bers of the legislative branch feel im- 
pelled to call the attention of their col- 
leagues and the country to the dangers 
inherent in interpretations of the 
Constitution reversing long established 
and accepted law and based on expedi- 
ency at the sacrifice of consistency. 

The sentiments here expressed are 
solely my own, but there is being pre- 
sented at this hour in the other body 
by Senator GrorceE on behalf of 19 Mem- 
bers of that body, and in this body by 
myself on behalf of 81 Members of this 
body, a joint declaration of constitutional 
principles, which, on behaif of the sig- 
natory Members of the House, I ask to 
be inserted in the Recorp at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

Should other Members desire to asso- 
ciate themselves with the sentiments 
therein expressed, I will be happy to re- 
vise my remarks during the day to in- 
clude their names on the list of Houte 
Members attached, if they will get in 
touch with me or Representative WIL- 
LIAM COLMER, who has headed the move- 
ment to see that the Members were 
given the opportunity to sign. 
DECLARATION OF CONSTITUTIONAL PRINCIPLES 

The unwarranted decision of the Supreme 
Court in the public school cases is now bear- 
ing the fruit always produced when men sub- 
stitute naked power for established law. 

The Founding Fathers gave us a Constitu- 
tion of checks and balances because they 
realized the inescapable lesson of history 
that no man or group of men can be safely 
entrusted with unlimited power. They 
framed this Constitution with its provisions 
for change by amendment in order to secure 
the fundamentals of government against the 
dangers of temporary popular passion or the 
personal predilections of public officeholders. 

We regard the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the school cases as a clear abuse of 
judicial power. It climaxes a trend in the 
Federal judiciary undertaking to legislate, in 
derogation of the authority of Congress, and 
to encroach upon the reserved rights of the 
States and the people. 

The original Constitution does not men- 
tion education. Neither does the 14th 
amendment nor any other amendment. The 
debates preceding the submission of the 14th 
amendment clearly show that there was no 
intent that it should affect the systems of 
education maintained by the States. 

The very Congress which proposed the 
amendment subsequently provided for seg- 
regated schools in the District of Columbia. 

When the amendment was adopted, in 
1868, there were 37 States of the Union, 
Every one of the 26 States that had any sub- 
stantial racial differences among its people 
either approved the operation of segregated 
schools already in existence or subsequently 
established such schools by action of the 
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same lawmaking body which considered the 
14th amendment. 

As admitted by the Supreme Court in the 
public school case (Brown v. Board of Edu- 
cation), the doctrine of separate but equal 
schools “apparently originated in Roberts v. 
City of Boston * * * (1849), upholding 
school segregation against attack as being 
violative of a State constitutional guarantee 
of equality.” This constitutional doctrine 
began in the North—not in the South, and 
tt was followed not only in Massachusetts, 
but in Connecticut, New York, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and other northern States un- 
til they, exercising their rights as States 
through the constitutional processes of local 
self-government, changed their school sys- 
tems. 


In the case of Plessy v. Ferguson, in 1896, 
the Supreme Court expressly declared that 
under the 14th amendment no person was 
denied any of his rights if the States pro- 
vided separate but equal public facilities. 
This decision has been followed in many 
other cases. It is notable that the Supreme 
Court, speaking through Chief Justice Taft, 
a former President of the United States, 
unanimously declared, in 1927, in Lum v. 
Rice, that the “separate but equal” principle 
is “within the discretion of the State in reg- 
ulating its public schools and does not con- 
flict with the 14th amendment.” 

This interpretation, restated time and 
again, became a part of the life of the peo- 
ple of many of the States and confirmed 
their habits, customs, traditions, and way of 
life. It is founded on elemental humanity 
and commonsense, for parents should not 
be deprived by Government of the right to 
direct the lives and education of their own 
children. 

Though there has been no constitutional 
amendment or act of Congress changing this 
established legal principle almost a century 
old, the Supreme Court of the United States, 
with no legal basis for such action, under- 
took to exercise their naked judicial power 
and substituted their personal political and 
social ideas for the established law of the 
land. 

This unwarranted exercise of power by 
the Court, contrary to the Constitution, is 
creating chaos and confusion in the States 
principally affected. It is destroying the 
amicable relations between the white and 
Negro races that have been created through 
90 years of patient effort by the good peo- 
ple of both races. It has planted hatred and 
suspicion where there has been heretofore 
friendship and understanding. 

Without regard to the consent of the gov- 
erned, outside agitators are threatening im- 
mediate and revolutionary changes in our 
public-school systems. If done, this is cer- 
tain to destroy the system of public educa- 
tion in some of the States. 

With the gravest concern for the explosive 
and dangerous condition created by this de- 
cision and inflamed by outside meddlers: 

We reaffirm our reliance on the Constitu- 
tion as the fundamental law of the land. 

We decry the Supreme Court’s encroach- 
ments on rights reserved to the States and 
to the people, contrary to established law 
and to the Constitution. 

We commend the motives of those States 
‘which have declared the intention to resist 
forced integration by any lawful means. 

We appeal to the States and people who 
are not directly affected by these decisions 
to consider the constitutional principles in- 
volved against the time when they, too, on 
issues vital to them, may be the victims of 
judicial encroachment. 

Even though we constitute a minority in 
_ the present Congress, we have full faith that 
a majority of the American people believe 
in the dual system of Government which 
has enabled us to achieve our greatness and 
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will in time demand that the reserved rights 
of the State and of the people be made se- 
cure against judicial usurpation. 

We pledge ourselves to use all lawful 
means to bring about a reversal of this de- 
cision which is contrary to the Constitution 
and to prevent the use of force in its im- 
plementation. 

In this trying period, as we all seek to 
right this wrong, we appeal to our people 
not to be provoked by the agitators and 
troublemakers invading our States and to 
scrupulously refrain from disorders and law- 
less acts. 

Signed by: 

Members of the United States Senate: 


JOHN L. MCCLELLAN; 
RUSSELL B. Lone; LISTER Hm; JAMES O. 
EASTLAND; W. KERR SCOTT; JOHN SPARKMAN; 
OLIN D. JOHNSTON; PRICE DANIEL; J. W. FUL- 
BRIGHT; GEORGE. A. SMATHERS; SPESSARD L. 
HOLLAND. 

Members of the United States House of 
Representatives: 

Alabama: Frank W. BOYKIN; GEORGE M. 
Grant; GEORGE W. ANDREWS; KENNETH A. 
ROBERTS; ALBERT RAINS; ARMISTEAD I. SELDEN, 
Jr.; Cart ELLIOTT; ROBERT E. Jones; GEORGE 
HUDDLESTON, Jr. 

Arkansas: E. C. Garras: Wrmsur D. 
Mitts; JAMES W. TRIMBLE; OREN HARRIS; 
Brooxs Hays; W. F. NORRELL. 

Florida: CHARLES E. BENNETT; ROBERT L. 
F. SIKES; A. S. HERLONG, Jr.; PAUL G. ROGERS; 
James A. HALEY; D. R. MATTHEWS; WILEIAM 
C. CRAMER. 

Georgia: Prince H. Preston; JOHN L. 
PILCHER; E. L. FORRESTER; JOHN JAMES PLYNT, 
Ir.; JAMES C. Davis; CARL VINSON; HENDER- 
SON LANHAM; Iris F. BLITCH; PHIL M. Lax - 
DRUM; PAUL Brown. 

Louisiana; F. EDWARD HÉBERT; Hate Boccs; 
Epwin E. WILLIS; OVERTON BROOKS; Orro B. 
PASSMAN; JAMES H. MORRISON; T. ASHTON 
THOMPSON; GEORGE S. LONG. 

Mississippi: THOMAS G. ABERNETHY; JAMIE 
L. WHITTEN; FRANK B. SMITH; JOHN BELL 
WILLIAMS; ARTHUR WINSTEAD; WLAN M. 
COLMER. 

North Carolina: HERBERT C. BONNER; L. H. 
FOUNTAIN; GRAHAM A. BARDEN; CARL T. DUR- 
HAM; F. ERTEL CARLYLE; HUGH Q. ALEXANDER; 
Wooprow W. JONES; GEORCE A. SHUFORD; 
CHARLES R. JONAS. 

South Carolina: L. MENDEL RIVERS; JOHN 
J. RILEY; W. J. BRYAN DORN; ROBERT T. ASH- 
MORE; JAMES P. RICHARDS; JOHN L. MCMILLAN. 

Tennessee: JAMES B. Frazier, Jr.; Tom 
MURRAY; JERE COOPER; CLIFFORD Davis; Ross 
Bass; Jor L. Evins. 

Texas: WRIGHT Par max; JOHN Dowpy; 
WALTER ROGERS; O. C. FISHER; MARTIN DIES. 

Virginia: EnwaRD J. ROBESON, Jr.; PORTER 
Harpy, Jr.; J. VAUGHAN Gary; WATKINS M. 
Annrrr;: WtLIam M. Tuck; RICHARD H. Porr: 
Burr P. Harrison; Howarp W. SMITH; W. Par 
JENNINGS; JOEL T. BROYHILL. 


FOREIGN SERVICE RETIREMENT 
AND DISABILITY SYSTEM 


Mr. RICHARDS submitted a confer- 
ence report and statement on the bill 
(S. 1287) to make certain increases in 
the annuities of annuitants under the 
Foreign Service retirement and disability 
system, 


NORTH AMERICAN AIRLINES 
Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take a few moments to address my 
colleagues on certain matters mentioned 
here on Thursday, March 1. At that 
time some remarks were made here 
which might well lead some of you to be- 
lieve that the Civil Aeronautics Board is 
a tyrannical body which has been un- 
justly picking on a group of nonsehed- 
uled carriers which call themselves North 
American, and you might well believe 
from what was said here that it is all 
being done just to prevent the public 
from getting good air service. 

I can’t help doubting that some of 
those who spoke on this subject the other 
day have been fully informed about this 
matter. 

In none of the remarks which were 
made is there any discussion of just what 
the North American group has been 
doing for 10 years. I would like to take 
just a few minutes to tell you. 

The Civil Aeronautics Act was passed 
in 1938. It says you cannot conduct 
scheduled airline service until you re- 
eeive a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity from the CAB. The Board 
grants certificates of that nature after 
full hearings in which the applicant has 
to prove that there is a public need for 
the route, and that he is fit, willing, and 
able to provide the needed service. That 
is the basis on which all the scheduled 
airlines with which all of us are familiar 
operate in this country and abroad. It 
applies to Eastern, to Capital, to Nation- 
al, to Piedmont, and to other local service 
airlines and to all the other scheduled 
operators. 

North American has never received a 
certificate permitting scheduled opera- 
tions. The only authority that it has 
now, or has ever had, from the CAB is to 
conduct nonscheduled operations. It is 
perfectly obvious that if a carrier with 
that kind of authority just goes ahead 
and operates a scheduled airline anyway, 
it is undercutting the principles upon 
which the whole Civil Aeronautics Act is 
based. That is exactly what North 
American has been doing and that is 
exactly why North American is in trouble 
with the Civil Aeronautics Board. There 
are more than 40 other nonscheduled 
carriers, and you never hear about them 
for the simple reason that practically 
every one of them is obeying the law, is 
flying on a nonscheduled basis, as it is 
supposed to do, and, therefore, is in no 
trouble with the CAB and has no ax to 
grind. 

There are four men who regard them- 
selves as the principals behind the North 
American group. In the late forties they 
owned and controlled three other non- 
scheduled carriers, every one of which 
was revoked by the Board for flying a 
scheduled service without authority. No 
sooner were those 3 revoked than these 
four men formed what they call the 
North American group and thereby con- 
tinued to conduct scheduled operations. 
They have made no bones about this and 
have admitted on several occasions to 
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congressional committees that they fly a 
regular scheduled service. ‘This fre- 
quently amounts to as many as 3 or 4 
flights a day on a given route. This is 
what some of my colleagues chose to 
refer to as “technical violations.” That 
is about the equivalent of saying that 
somebody who does not pay his income 
tax is technically violating the law. The 
Board has the following in its decision 
revoking North American: 


Viewed in their proper perspective, these 
claims (which we do not concede as correct) 
demonstrate, from a different aspect, the 
respondents’ disregard, indeed contempt, for 
the law—whether it be a statute of Con- 
gress, or regulations adopted pursuant 
thereto. Since respondents disagree with 
the policies heretofore adopted by the Board, 
and embodied in regulations and decisions of 
the Board, they apparently feel free to ignore 
the enactments of Congress and the regula- 
tions thereunder in order to vindicate their 
own conceptions of sound air transport 
policy. 

Even if we were to assume that the Board’s 
policies have been unsound (and we make no 
such concession) it would be unthinkable to 
allow these respondents, or any other private 
parties, to take matters into their own hands, 
and have us condone such action, The plain 
fact: is that Congress has enjoined anyone 
from engaging in air transportation without 
a certificate of public convenience and neces- 
sity or other appropriate operating authority 
from the Board. Respondents have flagrant- 
ly and wilfully ignored the statutory plan. 
„ After all, Congress has delegated to 
this Board, and not to respondents, the ad- 
ministration of the Civil Aeronautics Act. 

+ è + If the respondents herein are per- 
mitted to ignore the Board’s regulations with 
impunity, it will be difficult to expect that 
other air carriers will not follow suit, and 
the inevitable result will be a weakening of 
the whole regulatory structure which has 
taken years to build. Furthermore, it must 
be borne in mind that the regulations of 
the Board extend not only to economic mat- 
ters, but to safety as well. And while the 
current proceeding does not involve safety 
violations, it must be apparent that disre- 
gard of the Board's economic regulations 
cannot be condoned without running the 
risk that general respect for the Board’s 
safety regulations also will be placed in jeop- 
ardy. In these circumstances, we feel com- 
peHed to take the firm action embodied in 
this decision. On this record, the Board 
finds that no sanction short of revocation 
would be sufficient to assure compliance with 
the law. 


Mr. Speaker, I have requested this 
time to make this statement for the sim- 
ple reason that I come from a part of the 
United States where we have found it 
impossible to secure any air service other 
than from the National, Eastern, South- 
ern, Piedmont and Delta Air Lines. I 
further understand that there is very 
little profit in airline service except in 
the long haul, nonstop, transportation. 
Icertainly have nothing personal against 
North American Airlines except that it 
seems they are only interested in the 
long haul, nonstop flights, and we people 
in South Carolina are unable to benefit 
in any manner from this type of airline 
service. Hence, I could not sit by and 
hear the North American Airlines 
praised and not hear a word of praise for 
the small lines that stop in small towns 
in my State at very little profit, if any. 
My constituents greatly appreciate the 
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service rendered by the airlines that 
serve our State and especially Eastern 
Airlines, which serves my hometown, 
Florence, S. C. I think it is unfair to 
permit one or two airlines to make 50 
percent of the long haul, nonstop flight 
profits and not be required to take some 
losses on the short-line service that 
serves the individual communities. 


SCHOOL MILK PROGRAM 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, emergency legislation is being 
help up by dilatory tactics. I refer 
to H. R. 8320, which provides critically 
needed funds for the operation of the 
school milk program for this fiscal year. 

The House passed this bill unanimously 
on February 1. It was described cor- 
rectly by you at that time, Mr. Speaker, 
as an emergency measure, and it was 
speedily acted upon by the Senate and 
passed that body with minor amend- 
ments and again unanimously on Feb- 
ruary 8. The bill should have been ac- 
cepted at that time, but instead was sent 
to conference, and conferees were ap- 
pointed on February 21, 3 long weeks 
ago, and nothing has been done. As of 
this moment, Mr. Speaker, the conferees 
have not met a single time. What is the 
reason for this delay? I am convinced, 
Mr. Speaker, that if tobacco were in- 
volved this bill would have been acted 
upon a long time ago. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MARTIN. I understand there is 
also a sugar bill that is receiving no con- 
sideration, although desperately needed 
by many farmers and others. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. The will 
of the Congress in this instance is being 
thwarted. Legislation that has passed 
both Houses unanimously is being held 
up. The responsibility for this contin- 
uing delay rests solely on those in con- 
trol of the conference. The situation, 
Mr. Speaker, demands your personal at- 
tention. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, us- 
ing the gentleman’s language, there has 
been nothing “shocking” about what has 
happened. The facts are that the bill 
to which he refers went to the other 
body and the amendments which they 
inserted were not minor, as he stated. 
The amendments were highly impor- 
tant and of a permanent character. 
The legislation which passed the House 
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was purely of an emergency character. 
It is not for me to criticize the other 
body on what was done, but it did tack 
on amendments far beyond an emer- 
gency character. 

Now as to the conference, the facts are 
that the conferees were appointed. It 
is not for me to criticize the other body 
as to why a conference has not taken 
place, but it is known to all Members of 
the House that the other body has been 
constantly engaged in debate on a very 
important bill relating to agriculture 
The conferees have necessarily been en- 
gaged in that debate. 

Also, it is well known or should be 
known and could have been determined, 
if the gentleman from Wisconsin had in- 
quired, that a conference was set and, 
unfortunately, for reasons I would be 
happy to explain to the gentleman and 
all Members of the House, but for the 
sake of time I will not go into detail 
here, the conference had to be canceled. 
A conference was set for a second time 
and it also had to he canceled for rea- 
sons which were suitable to the Members 
of the other body. 

There is nothing “shocking” about 
this as the gentleman suggests. There is 
no effort on the part of anyone, as the 
gentleman from Wisconsin and the mi- 
nority leader indicate, to bury or scuttle 
the legislation. The bill happened to be 
my bill. I was for it. My State would 
not get one 10 cents’ worth of benefit 
from it. We have sufficient funds for 
our program; but the gentieman from 
Wisconsin and his State would get bene- 
fits from the bill, Still, I am for the bill. 
I want to help them out and will do so if 
he will just cooperate and convey his 
messages and complaints to me instead 
of conveying them by surprise speeches 
on the floor of the House. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I am happy to 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. The gen- 
tleman knows there was a conference 
called for by March 2. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Yes; I know that, 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. The 
Senate asked for a conference on Sat- 
urday the 3d and Monday the 5th, and 
they were turned down. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. And they can- 
celled the conference on Saturday the 
3d. None was set for the 5th. If so, 
I never heard of it. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. There 
has never been a request for a con- 
ference. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I regret that the 
gentleman made that statement. He 
knows nothing about what I have done 
to have a conference. I personally have 
requested such and have done my best 
to get the conferees together. 

The chairman and other members of 
the House Committee on Agriculture 
were engaged on March 2 in hearing wit- 
nesses from the National Grange and the 
National Farmers Union and possibly the 
Farm Bureau on the then very important 
matter before the Committee on Agri- 
culture, the overall bill on agriculture. 
They did not feel they could walk out 
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on the presidents of these farm organiza- 
tions. We endeavored to reschedule the 
conference for Saturday, March 3. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman knows 
there is no bill before the Committee on 
Agriculture and there has not been on 
this. We have just been getting an 
overall picture of the problems of agri- 
culture. There is no bill before the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. The gentleman 
has a bill there, does he not? 

Mr. HILL. I certainly have, but there 
is no bill before our committee. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. But you did think 
the subject matter was important 
enough to be present? ‘You were there. 

Mr. HILL. But I am telling you that 
you do not have any bill before the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I thought you 
had your own bill there. Do we not 
have an overall agriculture bill pending 
before the committee? Also the Presi- 
dent’s farm recommendations upon 
which he was pleading for hasty action. 

Mr. HILL. You have never had as 
much as one meeting on my bill. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Have you asked 
for one? 

Mr. HILL. These dilatory tactics cer- 
tainly should be stopped. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. You were sitting 
there. I thought we were hearing testi- 
mony on the gentleman's bill, the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation, and other pend- 
ing farm proposals. I dic not know the 
gentleman had no bill. 

Mr. HILL. There is no bill before the 
Committee on Agriculture. That is 
what I am trying to get you to admit. 

Mr. MARTIN. Will the gentleman 
explain the delay on the sugar bill? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I do not have a 
thing in the world to do with the sugar 
bill except as an average member of the 
committee. I certainly want to say that 
tobacco is not involved, as has been in- 
timated. The tobacco people do not get 
any benefit from either the school milk 
or sugar bills as has been intimated—I 
am very sorry that the gentleman from 
Wisconsin inserted that matter into this 
discussion. I am trying to be helpful to 
the Wisconsin dairy farmers, as well as 
all other farmers. 

Mr. MARTIN. How about trying to 
give the sugar people a little help? They 
seem to need some help too. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. We might do so 
if we can get the Republicans to co- 
operate. I believe that is about what 
the gentleman told the gas people down 
at Houston after the President’s veto— 
that you Republicans would still get the 
gas bill by if you could get the Demo- 
crats to cooperate. 

Mr. MARTIN. If the gentleman will 
yield a little further on this unexpired 
time, may I say that the Republicans 
will cooperate on all farm legislation 
with the Democrats at any time. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. The gentleman is 
very kind and we are delighted to hear of 
your change of heart. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. I do not 
believe they cooperated with us on the 
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90 percent of parity bill in the Senate 
the other day? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. No; 
their own views on it. 

Mr. ALBERT. The gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. HILL] said no bill was be- 
fore our eommittee. That may be true, 
but the Secretary of Agriculture has a 
program. I do not know whether it 
deserves the dignity of being referred 
to as a bill or not. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I think every- 
body knows that both committees of the 
Senate and House on agriculture have 
been terribly busy for the past several 
weeks. It may be that no particular bill 
is pending, although personally I think 
the gentleman from Colorado is mis- 
taken about that. Certainly the overall 
subject matter and the President’s pro- 
gram are pending: If we have really 
been working on nothing all this time, 
it seems quite silly and ridiculous that 
the gentleman from Colorado has been 
so regular in attendance and such an 
attentive listener. 


they have 


HOUSING FOR ELDERLY CITIZENS 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced a bill—sponsored by 
myself, Mr. O’Hara of Illinois, Mr. AD- 
ponizio of New Jersey, Mr. BARRETT of 
Pennsylvania, and Mr. ASHLEY of Ohio 
to provide decent housing at a low cost 
for our elderly citizens. 

I have been concerned with this prob- 
lem for a long time. I have been deeply 
disturbed by the statistics which show 
the low income status of many elderly 
persons and families, and by the pitiful 
housing conditions which many of these 
people face. I think the time for govern- 
mental help on this problem is long over- 
due, and I believe that this bill will offer 
a very real benefit to our elderly citizens. 

The bill would set up in the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency a new pro- 
gram to provide low-cost financing on 
liberal terms to nonprofit corporations 
interested in building decent housing for 
the elderly. The program called for in 
the bill is substantially similar to the 
college housing loan program, which has 
been so successful in providing needed 
financing to our colleges and universities 
for housing and related facilities for stu- 
dents and faculty members. 

Under this bill financing would be 
made available at an interest rate not 
to exceed 312 percent per annum and for 
a 50-year term. The availability of 
financing on such liberal terms should 
go far toward attracting charitable, civic, 
fraternal, and other public-spirited 
groups, to build the housing so greatly 
needed by many of our elderly citizens. 

One of the special features of the bill 
is the hope that in many cases the spon- 
soring nonprofit group will be willing to 
charge less than economic rents to their 
elderly tenants. By subsidizing the dif- 
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ference between the rents to be charged 
and the economic rent, the sponsoring 
organization could offer dwelling units to 
elderly citizens at rent levels more in 
keeping with their ability to pay. 

Recognizing that the payment of such 
& subsidy would naturally place an eco- 
nomic burden on the funds of the spon- 
soring nonprofit organization, I think it 
is vital that financing be made available 
to such groups at the least possible cost 
and most liberal terms. In this way any 
rent subsidy which they may pay could 
be kept to a minimum. 

Lest there be any misunderstanding, I 
want to state as emphatically as I can, 
that this bill is in no way to supplant or 
compete with low-rent public housing for 
the elderly. I am entirely in sympathy 
with proposals to include elderly single 
persons in the low-rent public housing 
program. 

This bill would provide another ve- 
hicle—supplementing the public-hous- 
ing proposals—to make available decent 
low-cost housing to additional groups of 
elderly citizens. 

The administration housing bill pro- 
poses a program which on the surface 
has a resemblance to the program pro- 
posed in this bill. The administration 
proposal would set up a program within 
the FHA for insured mortgage loans to 
provide financing for nonprofit corpo- 
rations to build housing for the elderly. 
I do not know precisely what financing 
terms this would involve, but it is clear 
that in order to get participation from 
mortgage lenders, the administration 
proposal would have to call for an inter- 
est rate of at least 414 percent, and when 
you add the one-half of 1 percent insur- 
ance premium which the corporation 
would have to pay to the FHA, you get a 
gross financing cost of 434 percent. 
Moreover, the maximum permissible 
loan term would probably be limited to 
40 years which is the maximum term 
which FHA permits for all its multifam- 
ily housing operations. 

In contrast this bill would provide 50- 
year loans at a gross financing cost of 
3% percent. Such a loan would re- 
quire a debt service payment of $4.17 a 
month per thousand dollars of mortgage, 
whereas the administration proposal 
would require a debt service of $5.61 a 
month per thousand. 

Now let us see what the tangible sig- 
nificance of the difference of these cost 
factors is. It is hoped that the per unit 
cost of the typical type of housing which 
would be built for elderly citizens under 
my bill would be in the neighborhood of 
$7,000. In this connection, I am in- 
formed that apartments of good quality 
have been built for married students and 
their families under the college hous- 
ing program at a cost of approximately 
$7,000 per unit. The probable economic 
rent for such a unit, if you use the FHA 
program such as the administration pro- 
poses, would be around $60 per month. 
Under this bill the economic rent for the 
same unit would be approximately $10 
less per month, thereby reducing the 
probable rent from $60 to $50 per month. 

Bear in mind I am now speaking of 
the economic rent. The actual rent 
charged to elderly tenants could be re- 
duced further to the extent of the sub- 
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sidy which the sponsoring institution 
would be willing to absorb. 

There is no question in my mind that 
the enactment of the program called for 
in this bill would provide an effective and 
workable means of building the type of 
housing which our elderly citizens so 
vitally need. The combination of the 
efforts and resources of public spirited 
groups and the providing of financing by 
Government auspices on low-cost, liberal 
terms, should provide an effective for- 
mula for coming to grips with this most 
pressing problem. 

This bill proposes an initial fund of 
$250 million to get this program started. 
Assuming a $7,000 per unit cost, that 
sum would permit the construction of 
approximately 35,000 dwelling units for 
elderly citizens. 

The interest rate proposed in my bill 
is 3% percent per annum. Because the 
social objectives of providing much 
needed housing for elderly citizens is so 
laudable, there is a natural temptation 
to extend the most liberal possible Fed- 
eral aid without regard for other consid- 
erations. But in order to induce at least 
some participation on the part of private 
lenders, the realities of the money market 
must be taken into account. The pres- 
ent 234-percent rate prescribed under the 
college housing loan program is appar- 
ently producing no private lender par- 
ticipation. It is my hope that the 3%- 
percent rate proposed for housing for 
the elderly projects will enable some par- 
ticipation on the part of private invest- 
ors at least for bonds of a shorter ma- 
turity of the serial bonds which would be 
issued to finance the project. 

I would like to point out that the gen- 
eral outlines of my proposal were ap- 
proved in a recent report of the Sub- 
committee on Housing of the Banking 
and Currency Committee, a subcommit- 
te@of which I have the honor to be chair- 
man. The specifics of the proposal, how- 
ever, are mine. 

I deeply hope that this bill will enlist 
the support of all those interested in re- 
lieving the housing problems of our 
elderly citizens, and that the bill will re- 
ceive prompt and sympathetic consid- 
eration by the Banking and Currency 
Committee. 


HENRY C. LUCKEY, A GREAT 
AMERICAN 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, the book 
85 American Years by Henry C. Luckey, 
a former Member of this House, was 
compiled and written when Mr. Luckey 
was 85 years old. It is a fascinating 
story of the life of a pioneer family and 
a boy born on a farm in the Midwest. 
The book summarizes the struggles that 
Henry Luckey himself underwent to 
climb from a struggling farm boy to 
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become a Member of Congress from 
Nebraska. 

Not only is the book a fascinating 
story of Mr. Luckey’s life, but it con- 
tains much of his economic, social, and 
political philosophy gained through ex- 
perience and keen observation. The 
book in expressing Mr. Luckey’s phi- 
losophy is a logical indictment and a 
sincere criticism of the so-called New 
Deal, and the international policies of 
the Roosevelt administration. 

Mr. Speaker, 85 American Years was 
written by a great American, one of the 
best informed men in public life I have 
ever had the privilege of being asso- 
ciated with, a man who was too big to 
be confined within party lines, a man 
who placed America first and party sec- 
ond in all his thinking and in all the 
votes he cast in this House. 

I recommend the book 85 American 
Years as both interesting and informa- 
tive, a book that every Member of Con- 
gress should read. 


THE SECOND ROUND IN THE SENATE 
ON 90 PERCENT OF PARITY 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the sec- 
ond round on 90-percent parity—cover- 
ing milling wheat—came out a tie vote 
45 for and 45 against. This gave Vice 
President Nixon a chance to get in on the 
proceedings and he voted against parity 
so the second round was carried by the 
Eisenhower administration, with the help 
of Democrats. 

I think this was pretty sour medicine 
for Nrxon, as he was personally for par- 
ity, but he is also a candidate for Vice 
President again, and of course did not 
think much of bucking the President. 
I could have told you how he would vote 
before he voted. This vote may endear 
him to the delegates at the national con- 
vention, and it may not. His vote will at 
least keep his candidacy alive for awhile, 
but in the end he will probably be over- 
looked. I presume it is a great honor to 
be Vice President—guess there is no 
doubt about it, but I would have had a 
different notion if I had been Vice Presi- 
dent. I would not desert the small fam- 
ily type farmers for any office. I would 
have voted to keep parity in the bill if 
that was my judgment and let Eisen- 
hower and Benson howl. They could not 
do any more than sidetrack Nixon and 
that may be done anyway. It takes 
plenty of nerve to stick with your convie- 
tions, and brother Nrxon does not have it 
when the chips are down, 

There seems to be much rejoicing in 
some of the newspapers and conversa- 
tions in Washington over the defeat of 
parity. All believe now that the price of 
bread will go down and “those rich farm- 
ers” will have to go out and work for a 
living. Well, when bread goes down I 
hope some bread eater will give me due 
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notice. Those who hold this belief had 
better celebrate now, for when the de- 
pression gets going in the farm belt, it 
will put a lot of people in this now pros- 
perous East in the soup line. This hap- 
pened 26 years ago and the way legis- 
lation is going here in Congress, it is al- 
together likely that will happen again. 
Benson showed he is a politician par ex- 
cellence. When it looked as though par- 
ity would be sustained all along the line, 
he lined up the Democrats—from the 
Cotton Belt—and promised them 87 per- 
cent of parity and that did the business. 

When brother Benson gets out in the 
Wheat Belt and the farmers find out that 
Benson soil-bank acres will be taken out 
of the already meager allotted acres for 
wheat, there will be a roar go up that will 
probably last until election day. But the 
trouble is Benson is not running for re- 
election and anyway the farmers should 
not fasten all the blame on him, for, after 
all, Benson is simply the servant of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and he is not a servant 
of the people who vote. The voters did 
not put Mr. Benson in the office he holds; 
he was put there by the President’s ap- 
pointment, and for the purpose for which 
he was appointed, he has no doubt served 
the President well. Some day it may 
come to pass that a Secretary of Agricul- 
ture can be found who will serve the peo- 
ple. If such a Secretary can be found, 
he will not serve long if he does not please 
the President. 

In all our history we have had only one 
Secretary who would not follow the Pres- 
ident and that was William Jennings 
Byran. He said, “No, I will not be a 
party to putting this country in a world 
war.” President Wilson said in sub- 
stance, “you will bend your will to mine 
or get out.” Bryan got out and we got 
into the war. Each day we are becoming 
more mired down in foreign entangle- 
ments. 

Of course this fight has not yet been 
lost. When the bill comes back to a con- 
ference between both Houses I am sure 
the House Members will stick to 90 per- 
cent of parity, especially on milling 
wheat. The surplus argument cannot be 
made on hard spring wheat, for the rea- 
son there is no surplus, if the same kind 
~“ wheat were not imported from Can- 
ada. 


INTERNATIONAL WOMEN’S DAY 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks, and to include a 
declaration. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
‘Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, March 8 was the Communists’ 
International Women’s Day. We can 
expect a great flood of propaganda to be 
released throughout the world to win 
over women to the Communist con- 
spiracy. 

The Women for Freedom of Europe, a 
private organization affiliated with the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
has issued a declaration designed to 
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counteract this strong Communist ap- 
peal. Under unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I am 
inserting this declaration: 


WOMEN FOR FREEDOM or EUROPE, INC., 
New York City. 


DECLARATION ON INTERNATIONAL WOMEN’S 
Day, Marcu 8 


Today the Communist regimes use all the 
channels of communication to speak to 
women, They are extolling the importance 
of women to the Communist state, the rights 
and privileges and happiness they enjoy in 
the people’s democracies. 

The women behind the Iron and Bamboo 
Curtains are addressed as the “carriers of 
peace” who are helping the Communist re- 
gimes in their drive for the brotherhood of 
man and for peace in the world. 

While the Communist leaders and speak- 
ers call upon the spirit of the Geneva Con- 
ference to extoll their achievements for 
peaceful coexistence, the women of the free 
world must speak out for all women to hear. 

We, too, pray and work for peace, but 
not for the Communist concept of peace. 
‘Their peace means only the absence of war. 
Their peaceful coexistence” means the con- 
tinuance of diplomatic, economic, and cul- 
tural relations, while stealthy subversion 
works for the final Communist victory: Sub- 
juvation of nations and individuals. 

Our concept of peace is indivisible from 
freedom. We cannot conceive of peaceful 
coexistence with governments unless they 
serve their people instead of oppressing and 
exploiting them. We cannot conceive of 
peace and the brotherhood of man unless 
the bodies and the minds of individual citi- 
gens are free. 

Living in peace means to us daily practice 
of individual rights. We worship God with 
our men and children in our own way at a 
place of worship of our own choice. We 
read any book, magazine, or paper we choose 
and discuss freely highly divergent opin- 
ions they present. Our right to assemble 
makes it easy to meet for any purpose we 
feel we should talk over. We enjoy our right 
to move about freely at home and abroad. 
It gives our husbands great opportunities 
in their work and their earning power. It 
gives us great choice to establish our homes 
in the part of the country we like best and 
to visit any other part of the world we wish 
to see. We treasure these personal rights 
which allow us to establish our unique iden- 
tity, the prerequisite of every human being. 
We can be what God made us, without 
hindrance. 

Our social security and happiness are 
founded on justice and served by the pro- 
tective rights of each individual. We have 
the right to petition for the relief of griev- 
ances without the fear of retaliation by the 
men in power, which is evident in all Com- 
munist states. 

The right of habeas corpus without ex- 
cessive bail protects all citizen from being 
held without trial for months and years in 
dungeons and slave camps such as the ill- 
famed Vorkuta, Mislea, Jachymov, Csol- 
noky Szebanya, and Belene. We are held 
innocent until proved guilty in trial by 
jury, without advance confessions obtained 
br torture and brainwashing, 

Our families enjoy fully the rights to 
ownership. Our homes, fields, businesses 
and all the other possessions that help make 
our life comfortable and secure are our very 
own. We help our men in earning them and 
caring for them, and share with them the 
feeling of joy and security they give us and 
our children. We give hospitality to our 
friends in the complete privacy of our 
homes; we manage our property and make 
contracts about our affairs without Gov- 
ernment interference. 

Perhaps the privilege we enjoy most for 
ourselves and our children is the full free- 
dom to express our individuality through 
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creative work and to translate our work into 
enterprise. We are free to select and to go 
into business, compete and make profit. No 
nationalization threatens us if our business 
should grow. We share in the abundance of 
national goods and services by our right to 
bargain for them in a free market, providing 
food and clothing and other family needs of 
highest standard for the least expense. 

As workers we have the right to bargain 
with our employers and to call upon the Gov- 
ernment to protect this right, without plagu- 
ing us by norms which have to be surpassed 
if we and our families are to live. Our men 
come home with their pay, their health, pen- 
sion, and vacation benefits, and even with 
the profit-sharing stocks in their company 
to help us get the enjoyment we have been 
planning for together. Thus we are part- 
ners with millions of shareowners in Wall 
Street and have no fear of its sinister in- 
fluence on our people’s capitalism. 

But living together in harmony, permit- 
ting the creative spirit to seek its own des- 
tiny, we serve our fellow men in freedom. 
This is our way of living in peace. 

It is this indivisible unity of peace and 
freedom which can help sustain the spirit of 
women behind the Iron and Bamboo Cur- 
tains, and which the women of the free world 
uphold. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to advise the membership on 
tomorrow on H. R. 9166, the Tax Exten- 
sion Act of 1956, a rollcall vote will be 
requested. 

I also desire to advise the membership 
that on Thursday next, House Resolu- 
tion 376, providing for Investigations 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, has been 
programed, 


WITHDRAWAL OF REMARKS 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, on March 
7 I inserted an extension of remarks 
in the Recorp. I ask unanimous consent 
that it may be withdrawn from the per- 
manent RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


LIBERALIZATION OF LONGSHORE- 
MEN’S AND HARBOR WORKERS’ 
COMPENSATION ACT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Kine] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I note with a great deal of satisfaction 
that the chairman of the House Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee has appointed 
a subcommittee to study the Longshore- 
men’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensa- 
tion Act. 

I am the author of H. R. 7237, calling 
for the liberalization of this act, which 
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is substantially the same as the bill S. 
2280, which was passed by the Senate last 
July, and it is my hope that the subcom- 
mittee will act on this legislation as 
speedily as possible. 

Improvements in the benefit features 
of the act are long overdue. When the 
act was first passed in 1927 it provided 
the average disabled longshoreman with 
benefits equal to two-thirds of his weekly 
earnings. Today, under the act, the 
average longshoreman can only obtain 
little more than one-third of his weekly 
wages. 

With the exception of a moderate re- 
vision of benefits in 1948 and technical 
amendments in preceding years, the act 
remains as written in 1927. This not 
only accounts for the failure of the act 
to carry out its original intent; it also 
points up the need for action by this 
Congress. 

The Longshoremen’s Act covers work- 
ers who are engaged in employments 
within the exclusive Federal admiralty 
and maritime jurisdiction in the United 
States, in Hawaii, and in Alaska. The 
principal categories of workers are as 
follows: Longshoremen or stevedores, 
ship repairmen, ship servicemen, harbor 
workers, and other workers on the navi- 
gable waters of the United States, but 
excluding seamen. 

The Longshoremen’s Act is also the 
basic workmen’s compensation law for 
employees privately employed in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, it having been ex- 
tended to those employees by the act of 
May 17, 1928, as amended—title 36, Dis- 
trict of Columbia Code, page 501; and it 
is the basic law covering employees of 
contractors with the United States en- 
gaged in manifold employments outside 
continental United States, it having been 
extended to them by the Defense Base 
Act of August 16, 1941—+title 42, United 
States Code, page 1651. Whatever 
changes are made in the Longshoremen’s 
Act will, without further legislative ac- 
tion, bring about equivalent changes in 
the two laws mentioned. 

The benefits payable under these laws 
are provided by private insurance or self- 
insurance arranged by private employers 
in the same manner as in any typical 
State workmen’s compensation law. The 
Government does not pay the benefits 
under the Longshoremen’s Act. 

The basic purpose of the act is to pro- 
vide most covered workers with substan- 
tially two-thirds of their wages when to- 
tally incapacitated by industrial acci- 
dent. Unless the maximum and min- 
imum compensation rate levels are ad- 
justed by legislative action as circum- 
stances require, the security of the work- 
ers becomes impaired and the workmen’s 
compensation law loses its effectiveness. 
This is not only an inequitable result, but 
the situation tends to lead to industrial 
disputes by triggering demands for non- 
statutory supplementary benefits from 
employers to make up the deficit. The 
redressing of benefit levels is accordingly 
a necessary function of government de- 
signed to carry out the basic purposes of 
the act. 

Liberalization of the indemnity sched- 
ule world bring the present act more in 
line with modern concepts of workmen’s 
compensation. On this subject I agree, 
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and I believe the majority of the Mem- 
bers will agree, with the Secretary of 
Labor when he recently stated: 

We should attempt not only to compensate 
the injured worker, but to restore him to his 
former producing capacity. We no longer 
think of workmen’s compensation as a pri- 
vate contest between employer and employee 
but as a type of income insurance. No long- 
er do we think of workmen's compensation 
as a cash payoff but instead as a means of 
restoring not only the worker’s wages but 
the worker himself. 


It is my hope that the House will have 
an opportunity to approve such legisla- 
tion in the course of the present session. 


ADEQUATE HEALTH INSURANCE 
FOR OLDER CITIZENS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
announce the introduction of a bill which 
is aimed at helping the great need of 
our older citizens for adequate health 
insurance. Our older people are more 
prone to illness, a weakness which in- 
creases for them with each passing day. 
This problem is most acute to those over 
65. Today there is no adequate low- 
priced hospitalization available to our 
senior citizens. Indeed, only 1 in 3 of 
the people over 65 has health insurance 
of any sort. The national average, how- 
ever, is that 2 in every 3 persons has such 
coverage. 

Now we know that almost to a man 
our people over 65 have small incomes, 
usually limited to only social-security 
benefits on which the average retired 
worker gets about $62 a month. A re- 
tired worker and his wife get about $100 
per month. Only 1 couple in 4 over 65 
has an income of more than $50 per 
month over and above their social-secu- 
rity benefits and fewer have even small 
savings. To people like this, sickness 
and its attendant expense are disastrous. 
Private health-insurance plans offer rel- 
atively little to the older citizens of this 
country. Adequate coverage for per- 
sons over 60 is difficult, if not impossible, 
to obtain. Private health-insurance 
plans usually refuse to issue such cover- 
age. It is also difficult for such persons 
to retain coverage which they already 
had. Many insurance companies find 
compelling reasons to purge their lists 
of insured to remove the more costly 
risks, outstanding among whom are our 
older people. 

Where coverage is offered to such older 
citizens, it is at such a high price as to 
be outside the reach of those who most 
need it, or undesirable by reason of the 
extremely limited nature offered to the 
advanced-age brackets. 

The cure for this need is simple, and 
is not the old discredited reinsurance 
program proposed by the administration 
for the benefit of the insurance com- 
panies. 
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My bill extends the social-security sys- 
tem to offer to everyone over 65 receiv- 
ing social-security benefits 60 days of 
hospitalization in a semiprivate room, 
the cost of which would be paid from the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund. The dependents of insured aged 
persons and the survivors of deceased 
insured persons would also be covered by 
my bill. No doctor bills will be paid un- 
der this proposal except as incident to 
hospitalization. The cost today for such 
& proposal would be a maximum of $300 
million a year. Over the long-range, the 
average cost would rise to $500 million, 

My bill offers this with no advance in 
premium rates already scheduled, and 
without impairing the financial integ- 
rity of the fund, because under the 
schedule of taxation of existing law in- 
come grows faster than payments from 
the fund in periods of rising income, as 
we have had since the founding of the 
system. The primary monthly cash 
benefit is 55 percent of the first $100 of 
average income plus 20 percent of the 
next $240. As earnings rise a larger 
part of wages results in benefits at the 
20-percent rate than at the 55-percent 
rate. 

In the same bill I propose to increase 
the income of the fund by another fea- 
ture, by raising the interest rate from 
about 2.3 percent to a full 3 percent, as is 
paid on other retirement funds, adminis- 
tered by the Federal Government, such 
as the railroad-retirement account and 
the civil-service retirement fund. Since 
the old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund is presently about $22 billion, a 0.7 
percent increase will mean up to $154 
million per year in additional income, 
which in good conscience should be paid 
to the fund. 

I want to make it clear that there is no 
necessary connection between the in- 
crease in the existing benefits by offer- 
ing hospitalization to those covered by 
the law and the raising of the interest 
rate. As a matter of fact the raising 
of the interest rate was requested by the 
trustees and included in the President's 
budget message. 

This bill will benefit all who are re- 
cipients of social-security benefits, and 
in addition it will benefit hospitals and 
charitable agencies by reducing their 
cost burden for handling such cases. 
Both of the features of the bill have 
already been requested by the admin- 
istration. 

The wise humanitarian features of this 
bill are such as to commend themselves 
to all but the most callous, I am sure 
they will commend themselves to the 
great Ways and Means Committee and 
to the membership of this Congress. 


RESOURCES OF THE CONTINENTAL 
SHELF 


Mr. ALBERT. .Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Kine] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speaker, 
on March 15 there will convene at Ciudad 
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Trujillo in the Dominican Republic an 
important hemispheric Conference on 
Conservation of Natural Resources, the 
Continental Shelf, and Oceanic Waters. 
Representatives of all the 21 American 
Republics are expected to attend this 
Conference, which, among other matters, 
will discuss the problem of the limits of 
territorial waters, high seas fisheries 
conservation, and economic as well as 
scientific problems related to the exploi- 
tation of the resources of the Continental 
Shelf. 

Of particular interest to the United 
States will be the discussion of the 
legal limits of territorial waters. As 
many of us know, a rather hasty and, 
in the opinion of our Government, ill- 
considered resolution on this subject was 
approved at Mexico City last month by 
a number of Latin American countries. 
The resolution to which I refer was 
brought up at a meeting of the Inter- 
American Council of Jurists, which had 
met for the purpose of making prepara- 
tory studies for the Ciudad Trujillo Con- 
ference. It went far beyond its province 
in attempting to give the character of 
a declaration to this resolution, which 
asserted the sovereignty of nations to 
large bodies of the ocean off their coast. 
Indeed, some of its proponents laid claim 
to waters off their coasts up to a distance 
of 200 miles out to sea. 

The United States, of course, was 
forced to vote against this resolution, 
which in our opinion not only violates 
many established principles of interna- 
tional law, but also the long-cherished 
doctrine of freedom of the seas, which 
our country has defended for many 
years. 

I am confident that more considered 
views on this subject will prevail at the 
Ciudad Trujillo Conference, now that the 
nations concerned have had time to con- 
template the implications of this action. 

The United States for its part should 
enter into the discussions at Ciudad 
Trujillo with a determination to seek 
answers to these complicated questions 
which are legally just and morally 
sound. To be sure, it probably will not 
be possible to reach final solutions to the 
problems on the agenda for this Confer- 
ence. It should be remembered that this 
is the first meeting of its kind which has 
been convoked by the American Repub- 
lies. But at the very least, the discus- 
sions should lead to a better definition 
of the subjects under consideration, par- 
ticularly in the complex field of fisheries 
conservation in this hemisphere. It is 
to be hoped also that a sound basis will 
be found for strengthening interna- 
tional cooperation in this field. 

As you know, the Foreign Affairs Sub- 
committee on Inter-American Affairs of 
the House heard Assistant Secretary of 
State Henry F. Holland discuss both the 
Mexico City meeting and the forthcom- 
ing conference at Ciudad Trujillo at its 
meeting on February 29. Afterward 
Chairman Thomas S. Gordon made pub- 
lic a statement urging the State Depart- 
ment to defend vigorously the United 
States position in regard to freedom of 
the seas which is so important to the 
interests of the United States, other 
nations of our hemisphere and to the 
rest of the free world. 
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‘As a Representative of one of our 
country’s great fishing States, I would 
like to make a matter of record my 
strong support for the views expressed 
by the chairman of the subcommittee. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. PILLION. 
Mr. Thomson of New Jersey and to 
include extraneous matter. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Riy (at the request of Mr. 
Price), for Monday and Tuesday, March 
12 and 13, 1956, on account of official 
business. 

Mr. Sixes (at the request of Mr. 
Price), for Monday and Tuesday, March 
12 and 13, 1956, on account of official 
business. 

Mr. Froop (at the request of Mr. 
Price), for Monday and Tuesday, March 
12 and 13, 1956, on account of official 
business. 

Mr. Forp (at the request of Mr. Mar- 
TIN), for Monday and Tuesday, March 
12 and 13, 1956, on account of official 
business. 

Mr. MER of Maryland (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Martin), for Monday and 
Tuesday, March 12 and 13, 1956, on ac- 
count of official business. 

Mr. Ray (at the request. of Mr. Mar- 
TIN), for 1 week, on account of death in 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 2552. An act to authorize the modifi- 
cation of the existing project for the Great 
Lakes connecting channels above Lake Erie; 
and 

H. R. 7201. An act relating to the taxation 
of income of insurance companies, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 12 o’clock and 24 minutes 
p. m.) the House adjourned until tomor- 
row Tuesday, March 13, 1956, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 

1616. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting a 

tal appropriation to pay 


States, as provided by various laws, in the 
amount of $1,614,562, together with such 
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amounts as may be necessary to pay in- 
definite interest and costs and to cover in- 
creases in rates of exchange as may be nec- 
essary to pay claims in foreign currency (H. 
Doc. No. 355); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

1617. A letter from the Acting Adminis- 
trator, Veterans’ Administration, transmit- 
ting the report of activities of the Veterans’ 
Administration as of June 30, 1955, pur- 
suant to Public Law 536, 71st Congress, and 
Public Law 346, 78th Congress, also included 
is the annual report of the Veterans’ Edu- 
cational Appeals Board established by sec- 
tion 2 of Public Law 610, 8lst Congress 
(H. Doc. No. 248); to the Committee on 
Veterans Affairs and ordered to be printed 
with illustrations. 

1618. A letter from the Acting Commis- 
sioner, General Services Administration, 
transmitting a copy of a notice to be pub- 
lished in the Federal Register of a proposed 
disposition of approximately 75,000 pounds 
of pyrethrum (20 percent) extract now held 
in the national stockpile, pursuant to sec- 
tion 3 (e) of the Strategic and Critical Ma- 
terlals Stock Piling Act (60 Stat. 597, 50 
U. S. C. 98b (e)); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

1619. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report on rec- 
ords proposed for disposal and lists or 
schedules covering records proposed for dis- 
posal by certain Government agencies, pur- 
suant to the act approved July 7, 1943 (57 
Stat. 380) as amended by the act approved 
July 6, 1945 (59 Stat. 434); to the Committee 
on House Administration. 

1620. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Communications Commission, transmitting a 
report on backlog of pending applications and 
hearing cases in the Federal Communications 
Commission as of January 31, 1956, pursuant 
to section 5 (e) of the Communications Act 
as amended July 16, 1952, by Public Law 554; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

1621. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a proposed con- 
cession permit with E. H. Flother, which, 
when executed by the Superintendent, Lake 
Mead National Recreation Area, will author- 
ize the concessioner to continue to provide 
accommodations, facilities, and services at 
the Willow Beach site in Lake Mead National 
Recreation Area, Nev., during a 3-year period 
beginning January 1, 1956, pursuant to the 
act of July 31, 1953 (67 Stat. 271); to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1622. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a proposed con- 
cession contract with Martin Kilian, which, 
when executed by the Superintendent, Mount 
Rainier National Park, will authorize the 
concessioner to provide accommodations, fa- 
cilities, and services within the Ohanape- 
cosh Hot Springs area of Mount Rainier Na- 
tional Park, Wash., for a 1-year period be- 
ginning January 1, 1956, pursuant to the 
act of July 31, 1953 (67 Stat. 271); to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1623. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation entitled “A bill for the relief of Sfc. 
Henry F. Ferry”; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1624. A letter from the Director, Adminis- 
trative Office of the United States Courts, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled “A bill to amend subdivision (e) 
of section 58—Notices—of the Bankruptcy 
Act, as amended”; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1625. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, United 
States Department of Justice, transmitting 
copies of orders entered in cases where the 
authority contained in section 212 (d) (3) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act was 
exercised in behalf of such aliens, pursuant 
to section 212 (d) (6) of the Immigration 
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and Nationality Act; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

1626. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, United 
States Department of Justice, transmitting 
copies of orders entered in the cases of cer- 
tain aliens who have been found admissable 
into the United States, pursuant to section 
212 (a) (28) (I) (il) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

1627. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
February 6, 1956, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers, on a letter 
report on New Creek, Staten Island, N. T., 
in the interest of navigation, authorized by 
the River and Harbor Act approved May 17, 
1950; to the Committee on Public Works. 

1628. A letter from the Adjutant General, 
United Spanish War Veterans, transmitting 
the proceedings of the stated convention of 
the 57th National Encampment, United 
Spanish War Veterans, held in Long Beach, 
Calif., September 18 to 22, 1955, pursuant to 
Public Law 249, 77th Congress (H. Doc. No. 
856); to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
and ordered to be printed, with illustrations, 

1629. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, United 
States Department of Justice, relative to a 
letter dated February 16, 1956, enclosing 
copies of orders entered in cases where the 
authority contained in section 212 (d) (3) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act was 
exercised in behalf of such aliens, and sub- 
mitting a copy of a classified order relating 
to Michael Isaac Mortimer Sanders as an ad- 
ditional case in connection therewith; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. RICHARDS: Committee of conference. 
S. 1287. A bill to make certain increase in 
the annuities of annuitants under the For- 
eign Service retirement and disability sys- 
tem (Rept. No. 1869). Ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. House Joint Resolution 553. Joint 
resolution waiving certain subsections of sec- 
tion 212 (a) of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act in behalf of certain aliens; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1867). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Miss THOMPSON of Michigan: Committee 
on the Judiciary. House Joint Resolution 
565. Joint resolution for the relief of cer- 
tain aliens; with amendment (Rept, No. 
1868). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole. House. 

Mr. VINSON: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. S. 1271. An act to authorize the ap- 
pointment in a civilian position in the De- 
partment of Justice of Brig. Gen. Edwin B. 
Howard, United States Army, retired, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1870). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. VINSON: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. S. 1272. An act to authorize the ap- 
pointment in a civilian position in the De- 
partment of Justice of Maj. Gen. Frank H, 
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Partridge, United States Army, retired, and 


for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1871). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ABERNETHY (by request): 

H. R. 9860. A bill to provide for examina- 
tion, licensing, registration, and regulation 
of professional and practical nurses, and for 
nursing education in the District of Colum- 
bia, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. AVERY: 

H. R. 9861. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, to provide that the level of price 
supports for certain basic agricultural com- 
modities shall be related to the units of pro- 
duction produced on the farm; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BAKER: 

H. R. 9862. A bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, 
to provide annuities for certain widows and 
widowers of retired employees and certain 
widows of employees; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

H. R. 9863. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937, as amended, so as 
to eliminate certain deductions from a 
spouse's annuity; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. BURDICK: 

H. R. 9864. A bill to amend the Trading 
With the Enemy Act, as amended, and the 
War Claims Act of 1948, as amended; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. CARRIGG: 

H. R. 9865. A bill to provide for the con- 
solidation of the existing Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospital and regional office at 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. DENTON: 

H. R. 9866. A bill to amend the Bankruptcy 
Act to provide that a discharge in bankruptcy 
will release a bankrupt from liability from 
certain debts if the creditor fails to object to 
such discharge; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 9867. A bill to provide that certain 
Federal surplus property may be donated to 
youth camps and centers not organized for 
profit; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H. R. £868. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide insurance 
thereunder against the cost of hospitaliza- 
tion for insured aged persons and their de- 
pendents and for the survivors of deceased 
insured persons, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FRIEDEL: 

H. R. 9869. A bill to provide in certain ad- 
ditional cases for the granting of the status 
of regular substitute in the postal fleld serv- 
ice; to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. HAYS of Ohio: 

H. R. 9870. A bill to regulate the foreign 
commerce of the United States by establish- 
ing import quotas under specified conditions 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOSMER: 

H. R. 9871. A bill to extend until June 30, 
1959, the effective period of the increases 
made by the Social Security Act Amendments 
of 1952 in the proportion of certain State 
public-assistance expenditures to be borne 
from Federal funds; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HYDE: 

H. R. 2872. A bill to amend the Railroad 

Retirement Act of 1937 to provide increases 
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in benefits, and for other ; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. JONES of Alabama: 

H. R. 9873. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction, equipment, and furnishing of a 
building for the United States Court of 
Claims, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. KILBURN: 

H. R. 9874. A bill to authorize Canadian 
vessels to be employed in the coastwise 
transportation of coal to Ogdensburg. N. T.; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. KING of California: 

H. R. 9875. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that the 
tax on admissions shall apply only with 
respect to that portion of the amount paid 
for any admission which is in excess of $1; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KRUEGER: 

H. R. 9876. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to the States of Montana, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and Wyoming to 
negotiate and enter into a compact relating 
to their interest in, and the apportionment 
of, the waters of the Little Missouri River 
and its tributaries as they affect such States; 
and for related purposes; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Illinois: 

H. R. 9877. A bill to assist in the provision 
of housing for elderly families and persons; 
to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency 

By Mr. ADDONIZIO: 

H. R. 9878. A bill to assist in the provision 
of housing for elderly families and persons; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BARRETT: 

H. R. 9879. A bill to assist in the provision 
of housing for elderly families and persons; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. ASHLEY: 

H. R. 9880. A bill to assist in the provision 
of housing for elderly families and persons; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. RAINS: 

H. R. 9881. A bill to assist in the provision 
of housing for elderly families and persons; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. PRICE: 

H. R. 9882. A bill to amend and clarify sec- 
tion 9 (d) of the Universal Military Training 
and Service Act to confirm jurisdiction in 
the Federal courts to enforce section 9 (g) 
(3); to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. SILER: 

H. R. 9883. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to impose an import 
tax on natural gas; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 9884. A bill to provide that certain 
voluntary employees’ beneficiary associations 
shall be exempt from income tax; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SISK: 

H. R. 9885. A bill to authorize a project for 
the Buchanan Reservoir on the Chowchilla 
River, San Joaquin Valley, Calif., for flood 
control purposes; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 

H. R. 9886. A bill to authorize the project 
for the Hidden Reservoir on the Fresno River, 
San Joaquin Valley, Calif., for flood-control 
purposes; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas (by request): 

H. R. 9887. A bill to increase the monthly 
rates of disability compensation payable to 
veterans; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H. R. 9888. A bill to provide for the pro- 
motion and strengthening of international 
relations through cultural and athletic ex- 
changes and participation in international 
fairs and festivals; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, 
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H. R. 9889. A bill to provide for averaging 
taxable income; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

H. R. 9890. A bill to amend the National 
Labor Relations Act, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

H. R. 9891. A bill to amend the Davis- 
Bacon Act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H. R. 9892. A bill to amend the provisions 
of the Revised Statutes relating to physical 
examinations preliminary to promotion of 
officers of the naval service; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

H. R. 9893. A bill to authorize certain con- 
struction at military installations, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi: 

H. R. 9894. A bill to extend rural mail de- 
livery service; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H. Con. Res. 220. Concurrent resolution to 
commemorate the quadricentennial anni- 
versary of the establishment of the first 
settlement in Florida; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FRIEDEL: 

H. Res. 424. Resolution providing for em- 
ployment of four additional laborers, office 
of the Doorkeeper of the House of Repre- 
sentatives; to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memor- 
185 were presented and referred as fol- 
ows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Mississippi, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States relative to condemning and 
protesting the usurpation and encroach- 
ment on the reserved powers of the States 
by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
etc.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MAHON: 

H. R. 9895. For the relief of Willie H. Ten- 

nison; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SCOTT: 

H. Res. 425. Resolution for the relief of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad Co.; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


631. By Mr. BUSH: Petition of members 
of word and men's Bible class, First Bap- 
tist Church, Emporium, Pa., urging enacte 
ment of legislation to prohibit alcoholic- 
beverage advertising in interstate commerce 
and its broadcasting over the air; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

632. By Mr. CANFIELD: Resolution adopt- 
ed by the Jacob Dineson Lodge No. 422, Inde- 
pendent Order of Brith Abraham, urging that 
Israel be permitted to purchase arms from 
the United States for the defense of her 
established borders and that the United 
States, England, and France enter into a 
security pact with Israel guaranteeing its 
present established borders; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 
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633. By Mr. HOSMER: Petition of certain 
residents of the 18th Congressional District 
of California, who request enactment by 
Congress of legislation to prohibit the trans- 
portation of alcoholic-beverage advertising 
in interstate commerce, and its broadcasting 
over the air, a practice which nullifies the 
rights of the States under the 2ist amend- 
ment to control the sale of such beverages; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

634, Also, petition of certain residents of 
the 18th Congressional District of California, 
who petition adoption by Congress of the 
Townsend plan, defined in H. R. 4471 and 
H. R. 4472, as an amendment to the Social 
Security Act in place of the present pro- 
grams of old-age and survivors insurance 
and old-age assistance, stating (1) this legis- 
lation would provide adequate social secu- 
rity for the aged, for the physically handi- 
capped, and for widowed mothers with de- 
pendent children; and (2) under this legis- 
lation monthly benefits would be of great 
economic value to the Nation, providing 
additional consumer buying power, stabiliz- 
ing production on the farms and in the fac- 
tories, thus maintaining employment at 
steady high levels; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

635. By Mr. NORBLAD: Petition of Mrs. 
Maude Morlan and 14 other citizens of Mar- 
jon County, Oreg., urging that the Townsend 
plan, as defined in H. R. 4471, be enacted 
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into law; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

636. Also, petition of Willis E. Brown and 
7 other citizens of Washington County, 
urging that the Townsend plan, as defined 
in H. R. 4471, be enacted into law; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

637. Also petition of Mrs. S. L. Mullan and 
7 other citizens of Washington County, 
Oreg., urging that the Townsend plan, as 
defined in H. R. 4471, be enacted into law; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

638. By Mr. SILER: Petition of Mr. and 
Mrs. W. C. Thornton and 1,038 other residents 
of Erie, York, Red Lion, Dover, and Mifflin- 
burg, Pa., urging enactment of legislation 
to prohibit the transportation of alcoholic 
beverage avertising in interstate commerce 
and its broadcasting over the air; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

639. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
trustee, Palo Verde Union School District, 
Tule and Kaweah River area, in the county 
of Tulare, Calif., petitioning consideration 
of their resolution with reference to urging 
the immediate appropriation of the initial 
funds necessary for the commencement and 
construction of Success and Terminus Dams, 
etc.; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

640. Also, petition of the executive vice 
chairman, Committee to Save the Middle 
East from Communism, New York, N. T., 
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petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to perpetuating the high 
principles and ideals of our country, and in 
preserving world peace; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

641. Also, petition of the secretary, Ameri- 
can Bar Association, Chicago, Il., petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with refer- 
ence to approving the principle set forth 
in Senate bill 748, 84th Congress, etc; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

642. Also, petition of the grand knight, 
Sag Harbor Council, No. 584, Knights of 
Columbus, Sag Harbor, N. T., petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with refer- 
ence to expressing support of the principles 
of the proposed Bricker amendment to our 
Federal Constitution; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

643. Also, petition of the chief clerk, Board 
of Supervisors, Los Angeles, Calif., petition- 
ing consideration of their resolution with 
reference to urging passage of H. R. 8836 or 
other similar legislation now pending be- 
fore the Congress; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

644. Also, petition of the president, the 
Porterville Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
Porterville, Calif., petitioning consideration 
of their resolution with reference to support- 
ing and urging the early completion of the 
Success and Terminus Dams in Tulare 
— Calif.; to the Committee on Public 

orks. 
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Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, on March 3, 1956, in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., at a meeting of the Amen 
Corner, four Senators addressed that 
historical association, my colleague the 
senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Durr], my colleague the Senator from 
California [Mr. KUCHEL], my colleague 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARK- 
MAN], and myself. 

The only one of the four who had pre- 
pared an address was the Senator from 
Alabama. Since he delivered a very in- 
teresting address on the present situa- 
tion as it relates to Communist Russia, I 
ask unanimous consent that it may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR JOHN SPARKMAN AT A 
MEETING OF THE AMEN CORNER, HOTEL WIL- 
LIAM PENN, PITTSBURGH, Pa., MARCH 3, 1956 
Iam profoundly honored to have been in- 

vited to address this distinguished gathering 

of the membership of the Amen Corner. 

It is my understanding that the stated 
purpose of this meeting is to enable “men of 
many minds, without regard to race, creed, 
politics, or previous condition, to gather 
nocturnally, quite haphazardly, at some 
place of convenient rendezvous, to discuss 
as the spirit moves them, any subject under 


the rising or the setting sun, and, without 
let or hindrance, apply to the arts forensic 
any system of logic or reason which the indi- 
vidual, in his sovereign right, might elect.” 

I assume that these prerogatives apply 
equally in the case of guest speakers. Ac- 
cordingly, I shall speak tonight—since the 
spirit has moved me—on new problems which 
the American Nation faces in the present-day 
world. I shall endeavor to apply to this sub- 
ject arts forensic and some semblance of 
logic or reason. 

Our basic policy is to do what we can to 
keep peace in the world. As a corollary, our 
policy must be designed to prevent the Soviet 
nation and its Communist satellites from 
attaining their aim of world domination by 
war or means other than war. And we must, 
in addition, strengthen the free nations of 
the world and expand our alliances and se- 
curity arrangements with them so as to pre- 
vent their defeat from external aggression or 
from efforts of Communist forces inside their 
borders. 

It has become apparent recently that the 
Soviet line is changing. The cold war is still 
on, but the emphasis has been altered. I 
hope that Iam wrong when I say that I fear 
the present initiative in this redirection is 
with the Communists. I should like to be 
able to agree with Secretary Dulles that the 
Soviet shift indicates a failure of Stalinist- 
Leninist policy; that the Soviets have aban- 
doned a program of intolerance and violence. 
My feeling—to paraphrase Homer—is: Be- 
ware the Soviets bearing gifts. 

Tonight I propose to discuss new develop- 
ments within the stated framework of our 
world aims—that is, preservation of peace, 
prevention of Soviet aggrandizement by war 
or means short of war, and strengthening of 
the free nations. I shall confine my remarks 
to four developments, and the problems 
which they create: 

1. Redirection of our competition with the 
Soviets in the area of economic and scien- 
tific aid to underdeveloped countries; 

2. Altered posture in the field of nuclear 
defense; 

3. Similar changes in the field of guided 
missiles; and 


4. Intensified need for more and better 
trained and educated personnel, particularly 
in the field of science. 

Obviously, I have not attempted to eover 
all major facets of our foreign and military 
policies. I will not consider questions of 
military ald and defensive alliances, Their 
omission does not, however, imply that they 
are not vastly important. But we must 
realize that military alliances alone will not 
successfully counteract the new Soviet eco- 
nomic and political offensive which is in full 
swing in the Middle East and Asia. 

I have chosen, instead, these topics because 
they involve areas of immense challenge in 
this mid-20th century. Moreover, these 
are the areas in which we are entering the 
most intense competition with the Soviets. 

Communists are on the move throughout 
the underdeveloped countries of the world 
with aid, trade, arms, good will missions, 
technical missions, student exchanges, and 
neutrality propaganda, 

The Communist economic offensive is un- 
der way in the underdeveloped countries of 
Asia, Africa, and South America, Moreover, 
offers of aid usually accompany trade pro- 
posals, These we know have been made to 
India, Burma, Indonesia, Iran, and Afghani- 
stan. 

In the Middle East, Russlan trade over- 
tures have been tendered to Egypt, Syria, 
Saudi Arabia, and in recent days, Lebanon. 
There, a team of Russian experts has arrived 
wtih offers to the Lebanese Government of 
assistance in the development of the coun- 
try. The immediate Soviet offer is reported 
to concern highways and communications, 
but general cooperation in broad areas of 
technical and agricultural activities are 
thought to be involved also. 

Closer to home, the Russians have made 
generous offers of trade and economic assist- 
ance to Latin America through the medium 
of a statement by Premier Bulganin to the 
Latin American publication Vision. 

Russia has sponsored a million-ton steel 
plant for India, and a $20-million road and 
development program in Africa. We know 
that the Russians offered to build the Aswan 
Dam project for Egypt. 
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The Soviets have extended offers of trade 
and economic assistance even to Liberia, 
Libya, and the Sudan. 

These Russian overtures threaten our re- 
lationship with the nations of Asia and the 
Middle East. 5; y, this economic of- 
fensive may transform many of these na- 
tions from partisans on our side to neutrals. 
As Walter Lippmann stated recently, “This 
means the progressive dissolution of the ring 
of containing states, which was put together 
by Mr. Acheson and following him by Mr. 
Dulles, in the preceding phase of the cold 
war.” 

Mr. Dulles, in a recent appearance before 
the Senate Foregn Relations Committee ex- 
pressed confidence that the leaders of these 
friendly states would not be wooed by Soviet 
blandishments. Moreover, he eschewed a 
United States policy of attempting to outbid, 
or outpromise, the Soviets in each country 
to which they offered aid and technical 
assistance. 

But, surely, this redirection of Russian 
policy dictates imaginative countermeasures 
on our part. I do not propose tonight to 
debate the question of whether an expanded 
point 4 foreign-aid program to the under- 
developed nations is required. But, un- 
questionably, we must revitalize and extend 
economic and technical assistance projects; 
plans for the extension of capital to these 
areas; and programs designed to give tech- 
nical, scientific, and medical assistance to 
the countries involved. 

It is imperative that our Government 
swiftly chart an imaginative course of action 
to compete successfully in this new phase 
of the cold war. Unless we do this on a 
broad scale, long-range basis, we will, in- 
deed, be forced either to out-promise the 
Soviets on a case-by-case basis or leave the 
economic and technical assistance field en- 
tirely to them. 

We can no more afford to lose this phase 
of the cold war than the last. 

Our position vis-a-vis Russia has changed 
in the area of nuclear weapons. Once we 
had a monopoly. Now we must assume that 
Russia has nuclear weapons at her command 
which can be directed to targets far beyond 
her borders. 

We also find ourselves tn active competition 
with the Soviets in the field of interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles. These missiles are 
fired like artillery shells and have no guid- 
ance in flight. The goal is, of course, a 
missile which will cross oceans and cover long 
distances. 

There has been much public debate re- 
cently about whether we are ahead of the 
Russians or behind them. Mr. Trevor Gard- 
ner, who recently resigned as Air Force Re- 
search Chief, maintains that the Soviets are 
already ahead of us in this field. He thinks 
that original budgeting for research and de- 
velopment in the ballistic missile category 
was too low, and that budget cuts worsened 
the situation. He warned that this cut* 
“guarantees this Nation the second-best Air 
Force in the world.” 

General Twining, Air Force Chief of Staff, 
told a Senate committee that regardless of 
who was presently ahead, Soviet research ef- 
forts surpassed ours, and possibly could re- 
sult? “in the Soviets obtaining better mis- 
siles sooner than we.” General Twining also 
stated that Russia had thousands more 
planes than the United States, although their 
performance had not matched that of United 
States aircraft. 

It was recently reported that the Russians 
have test fired long-range ballistic missiles 
hundreds of miles further than the United 
States has tested them. 

Scientists have set the goal for ballistic 
missiles at a range of 5,000 miles. This goal 
is still unattalned. Our present Redstone 


1 New York Times, February 20, 1956, p. 9. 

2 New York Times, February 20, 1956, p. 9. 

New York Times, February 22, 1956. 
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missfie ranges 200 miles, though we hope to 
develop an intermediate-range ballistic mis- 
sile which will travel 1,500 miles. 

Dr. Walter R. Dornberger, former com- 
manding general at the German rocket 
center and now a rocket expert for the 
United States,“ recently predicted that cer- 
tain defensive weapons could be developed 
which would neutralize the effect of these 
missiles. But both the missile and its deter- 
rent would have a hydrogen-bomb warhead 
and the use of either would result in race 
suicide. 

The foregoing facts are sobering in the 
extreme. We are obviously entering a vastly 
altered phase in our international struggle 
against world Communist aggression, 

Clearly, bold new strategy is indicated in 
the competitive areas which I have outlined. 
The task is difficult and its magnitude re- 
quires intelligence and foresight on the part 
of our „and patience for those 
of us who have a proper role as critics of 
foreign policy. 

It is not difficult to perceive an underlying 
need for an increasingly greater supply of 
well-educated scientific personnel. Scien- 
tists obviously must implement foreign aid 
and technical assistance „ and the 
development of nuclear weapons and bal- 
listic missiles. Accordingly, I propose to 
examine our position in this vital matter. 

It is not encouraging to read reports from 
eminent persons such as Rear Adm. H. G. 
Rickover, the builder of the atomic sub- 
marine, the Nautilus, who stated: 

“On the engineering side some experts be- 
lieve the United States is not even gradu- 
ating enough trained people to sustain, to 
fertilize, its present rate of technical ex- 
pansion beyond the year 1970. To maintain 
present living standards in the face of rapid 
population growth, industry must produce 
10 years from now 40 percent more than it 
does today. 

“It is well known that the Soviet Union 
is going to pass the United States in scien- 
tific and engineering education unless some- 
thing is done. The United States today has 
about 800,000 engineers; the U. S. S. R. has 
about 650,000. Between 1950 and 1960 the 
Soviet Union will have graduated 1,200,000 
engineers and natural scientists; the United 
States 900,000 as presently programed. The 
Soviet engineers will be as expert in their 
fields as the Americans are. The Russians 
are educating as many women as men in 
the professions; far fewer American women 
enter the great professions. 

“Perhaps the most insidious weakness a 
nation can have is the belief * * * that it 
can do everything better than other people. 
We are subjected to this kind of propaganda 
in various media, such as the slick advertise- 
ments in our magazines * * *, 

“The United States is spending about 2½ 
percent of its national income on education. 
In contrast it spends more than 4 percent on 
recreation. In 1951 the amount spent for 
advertising was $199 for every family in the 
United States, but the amount spent for 
primary education was only $152 per house- 
hold. The national outlay for educating 
citizens is substantially less than the outlay 
for educating customers. 

“It is more important to have better 
teachers than better school b The 
main, the fundamental problem is that 
teachers’ salaries are desperately low—hence 
do not attract enough highly qualified men 
and women. It will profit us very little to 
spend millions of dollars on scholarships 
and then place the students under incom- 
petent teachers. Niggardly teaching sal- 
aries—to those upon whom we depend to 
transmit our culture and our civilization— 
commit a fraud upon our children.” 

Unquestionably, our ability to maintain 
superiority over the Soviet Unton—and, 
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therefore, our ability to maintain world peace 
and the integrity of the free nations of the 
world—depends in largest measure upon the 
ability and training of our manpower. 

In fields which I have discussed this eve- 
ning, our posture will depend upon the ad- 
cee ates oe and general intel- 

ability those persons of superior 
mental caliber. 

It was discouraging to read a recent re- 
port“ from the conference of the American 
Association of School Administrators decry- 
ing the neglect of talented students and 
urging improved educational facilities for 
gifted children. This conference concluded 
that schools no longer attract superior per- 
sons as teachers. Most gifted young people 
enter other professions. This is so because 
salaries are better elsewhere, and the climate 
8 other professions more attrac- 

ve. 

On the other hand, at precisely the same 
moment, our newspapers reported that in the 
Soviet Union special programs and plans 
were under way designed to facilitate the 
education and training of superior young 
people and to make their lot more attractive 
and rewarding. 

The Atomic Energy Commission has ex- 
pressed concern of long standing“ with the 
shortage of engineers, particularly of nuclear 
engineers, and with the adverse effect the 
accumulated shortage will have on the de- 
velopment of large nuclear power industry 
in the United States.” 

A recent Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald * survey observed that the Nation’s scien- 
tists were seriously concerned over the failure 
of our educational system to provide enough 
scientists and engineers to man today’s scien- 
tific and technical age. 

The survey showed that less than half of 
the students of college caliber ever entered 
college, and that 60 percent of the best stu- 
dents in the country’s high schools gradu- 
ating classes do not go to college. Over half 
of the students who do go to college do not 
graduate, and for every high-school graduate 
who eventually earns a doctoral degree, 25 
others with the intellectual ability to do so 
do not acquire degrees. 

The observation of the Conference on Na- 
tionwide Problems of Science Teaching, held 
at Harvard University in 1953, is pertinent 
today.* 

“The words ‘atomic age’ no longer belong 
to science fiction, nor are they merely a 
In the 
scientific and technological culture of our 
present-day society, every citizen needs a 
realistic understanding and appreciation of 
the part that science, both physical and bio- 
logical, plays in everyday life. Of compa- 
rable importance are also the development o 
understandings and skills which function in 
a wide variety of occupations, and the iden- 
tification and encouragement of scientific 
abilities needed in engineering, research, 
teaching and other scientific professions. 

“Among [our] children are the scientists 
of the future. Surveyors of the country's 
youth have found that the intellectual re- 
sources of the United States are not being 
exploited to anywhere near their full po- 
tential.” 

These conclusions are valid today. A re- 
cent survey of scientific personnel resources 


ë New York Times, February 22, 1956. 

€ Nineteenth Semiannual Report of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, 84th Cong., 2d 
sess., S. Doc. No. 91, p. 55, (January 1956). 

* Washington Post and Times Herald, Feb- 
ruary 23, 1956, p. 24. 

* Critical Years Ahead in Science Teaching, 
report of the Conference on Nationwide 
Problems of Science Teaching in the Sec- 
ondary Schools, Harvard University Printing 
Office (1953), pp. 7 and 8, 
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of the National Science Foundation ob- 
serves: “ 

“It has become apparent that the scientific 
and technical personnel resources of cer- 
tain countries are rapidly approaching ours 
in numbers, with the indication that we 
may be surpassed within the next few years. 
In our effort to maintain. superiority we 
must give attention not only to the training 
of adequate numbers of scientists and engi- 
neers, but, of even greater importance, we 
must place heavy emphasis on quality.” 

What a tragic waste of manpower these 
studies reveal. 

I am certain that we will bring to bear on 
these formidable problems which face us, 
the courage and resourcefulness which have 
always characterized our approach to natural 
and human obstacles. Indeed, these new 
frontiers are more formidable than any 
which our forebears assayed. 

Our aim is constant—peace in the world; 
containment of Communist aggrandizement; 
and maintenance of the integrity of other 
free nations. 

The Communist line has shifted. Danger 
is increased. Burdens are greater. But I 
am confident that this Nation, as it has in 
the past, will rise to the occasion and do 
what must be done to achieve our just goals. 


Results of 1956 Questionnaire Poll, 42d 
District of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1956 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, in the 
early part of Fevruary, I mailed 105,000 
questionnaires, one to each household in 
the 42d Congressional District of New 
York. 

The questionnaire was accompanied 
by a nonpartisan, pro-and-con summary 
of the facts and issues involved. The 
background memorandum and question- 


naire were confined to the following five - 


pending legislative proposals: Niagara 
power development, the 1957 budget and 
taxes, the highway program, Federal aid 
for school construction, and the farm 
issue. 

s The purpose of the survey was two- 
old: 

First, to give the public a concise sum- 
mary of the facts involved in these 
issues and to stimulate public interest 
toward solving them. 

Second, to determine in broad terms 
the attitudes of the people in this con- 
gressional district and establish a mu- 
tual appreciation of the problems as they 
are, in essence, presented to Members of 
Congress. 

Three thousand seven hundred and 
eighty-two questionnaires have been re- 
turned to this date. In addition to the 
questionnaires, we have received hun- 
dreds of worthwhile comments and sug- 
gestions. The returned questionnaires 
and letters indicate a sincere good will 
and desire to participate in solving this 
Nation’s problems. 


*Scientific Personnel Resources, National 
Science Foundation, (1955), p. 1. 
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I invite the attention of the distin- Congress to the results of this poll. 
guished Members of both Houses of this The tabulated results are: 


NIAGARA POWER PROJECT 
1, In this apparent impasse, which course would you prefer for the development of the Niagara Power? 


Only first 
preference 
99 indicate order of preference by figure, 1, 2, 3, ulated 
Development by the investment owned group 90 5 » tities ‘private enterprise) „ 2, 081 
b Development by the New York State Power Authority (public power) ...... - 314 
(c) Development by the U. 8. pe lg gi eae Se teem, ee OR ae TT ee ST Te 218 
(d) 1 construction by the U. S. Army engineers and subsequent transfer to the New Vork 
tate Power Authority or to the private utilities upon final choice by the U. S. Congress 281 
(e) 8 to the people of the State of New York in an advisory referendum as to their views 
between public and private development 
THE 1957 BUDGET, NATIONAL DEBT, TAXES 
1. Here are some of the larger expense items of the budget. Which would you reduce? 
Fiscal 1956 Pr ed 1957 
Gillions) (billions) Expense item 
19.1 19.9 Defense Dean pay and maintenance. Yes.. 806 No. 2,232 
10.5 11.7 Aircraft, ships, guided missiles, weapons, and ammunition. - Yes.. 348 No. 2,676 
3.0 3.3 Atomic energy, rese: and development Yes.. 243 No.. 2,774 
2.5 3.0 Foreign military aid Tes. . 2,251 No. 
5.1 5.1 Gross farm support p: 
F Yes.. 1,887 moa 1, 213 
1.9 1.9 Foreign economic aid Yes.. 2,239 986 
4.8 4.9 Veterans’ service and benefits Yes.. 1,274 NoT 1,791 
1.6 1.7 General government, executive, legislative, judicial.. es 1,858 No 1, 210 
6,2 6.3 Commerce and housing - Yes.. 1,917 No.. 1,089 
6.8 720. h AAA T0000 (Unchangeable) 


2. If 2 June, there appears a s 

wr billion dollars on the de 
a of tax cut would you prefer? 
pe W Rood eut. Apply surplus to reduce national debt and improve United 

tes credit for future contingencies. _.......-..-.-----.----.----~- 

(5 5 tax rate 52 percent to drop to 47 percent (about $1.7 billion 
(e) Wartime excise taxes on liquors, cigarettes, gasoline (about $1 billion! 2 
(dì) A flat 5 to 8 percent reduction in income tax rates (cost $1.5 to $2.5 billion). ea 

(e) An Increase of $100 in personal exemptions (cost $2.5 billion) Yes. 


lus sufficient to balance the budget, pay off from 
t and leave enough to pay for the tax cut, which 


HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


1, After balancing the benefits against the costs, do you favor any type o. Federal inter- 
state 3 bill which allows New York State 659 miles out of 40,000 (1.6 pee 
bear! mind that New York State has 10 percent of the population and pays 14 


percent ot TB py TA Ne; ERE II A . Nyon Sena Ma es Uc! Ty Yes.. 1,135 No.. 1,981 
2. On the basis of financing the cost by an increase in Federal taxes by 1 cent a gallon on 

gas or 2 cents for diesel fuel or by some other combination of automotive taxes, do you 

favor a $1 billion to $2 billion annual Federal interstate highway aid program? Yes.. 1,740 No.. 1,346 


3. If, in your o a ederal interstate highway program is needed, do you favor a 


program on 
8 about $1 billion a year for 5 years. 699 
(b) about $2 billion a year for 10 years. 742 
4. Which ratio of Federal interstate highway 
is 60-Federal and 40-State)? 
310 
578 
5. Do you favor financing the interstate system by tolls, wherever practicable, with the 
United States underwriting the defleit: -----asa----47-m1renan aeann Yes.. 1,931 No.. 1,189 
6. Assuming that a delay of 1 to 3 years may result, would you favor a restudy of the inter- 
state highway system for the purpose of giving top priority to about 20,000 miles 
which have prime national, defense, and economic interest? =-=. Yes.. 2,251 No- 809 
FEDERAL AID FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 
1. Do you favor Federal aid for school construction as provided for in either the Smith or 
Kelley bills? If “Yes,” then please state how you would prefer to pay the costs? 
(a) Are you in favor of extending Federal aid to States for school construction as 
provided in either the Smith or Kelley bills: Yes.. 1,756 No.. 1,415 
(b) Should the costs be paid out of the e Federal taxes and thus postpone and 
reduce the amount of a possible tax cut -inreenninannnnnnm M Yes.. 1,496 No.. 1,101 
(c) Should the costs be paid by either increasing Federal taxes or by conti 
Federal spending = excess of revenues? -- Yes.. 386 No.. 1,570 
2. Which pie would you prefe 
8 0 bill costing $1 "25 billion over 5 years? 8 5 —.— 1,198 No.. 1,002 
Kelley bill costing $1.6 billion over 4 Fears? 2... -- 222-222 eee enone Yes.. 791 No. 1,126 
3. Are — 5 in favor of the Powell amendment to bar Federal aid for construction in school 
districts which do not conform to nonsegregut ion 22-222. Yes.. 1,419 No.. 1,592 
THE FARM ISSUE 
1. In nere, Lene balancing the benefits against the costs, do you approve the soil bank ‘in 
2 Das you approve the present flexib 
posed 90 percent ee price? Ves. . 2,084 748 
3. Do you favor no agricultural and thus allow farm prices to seek their own 
market level - „„„„„VVVVVTFTCTTPTTTT0TGT0TT aéeameel Yes.. 1,692 No. 1,402 


Problems Surrounding Airports at 
Detroit, Mich. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 12, 1956 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a statement 
which I have prepared with reference to 
the problems surrounding Detroit’s air- 
ports. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BEALL 

An article which inadvertently had a 
double timeliness appeared in the March 5 
issue of Aviation Week. The story dealt 
with problems surrounding Detroit’s air- 
ports, and included a reference to Repre- 
sentative GEORGE MEADER’s request that a 
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congressional investigation be made of the 
Federal airport aid program. 

At issue in the Detroit case is a proposal 
the major airlines shift their operations 
from the Willow Run Airport to the Detroit- 
Wayne Major Airport. 

To equip Wayne Major for the additional 
traffic would cost $30 million, which would 
give the airlines a facility about 15 minutes 
closer to the city they serve. But the air- 
lines are opposed to the plan. Their reason, 
according to Aviation Week, is as follows, 
and I quote from the article: 

“The airlines argue that a saving of 10 to 
15 minutes in travel time to the airport 
doesn’t justify the expenditure of $30 
million.” 

It is easy to see why Representative 
MeEapER wants to look into the scheme and 
see why public funds are being asked for a 
plan which is so obviously uneconomical. 

It is eyen easier to imagine how certain 
Members of this Congress will react to any 
proposals that more than $50 million be 
spent in the Washington-Baltimore area for 
the same purpose—to save an insignificant 
quarter of an hour of ground travel time. 

I am speaking, of course, of the persistent 
attempts to promote construction of a new 
airport at Burke, Va. The only so-called 
advantage of such an installation as com- 
pared with the utilization of Friendship In- 
ternational Airport to serve the Capital area 
would be the saving of a small amount of 
ground travel time. 

If the proposed spending of $30 million 
for such an irresponsible scheme in Detroit 
has prompted calls for a congressional in- 
vestigation, think what the reaction should 
be to a far more needless expenditure of $50 
million right in Congress’ backyard. 

I said at the beginning of these remarks 
that the article Aviation Week had a double 
timeliness. You can surely see that it does. 
Not only does it show the folly of the De- 
troit scheme, which is being opposed by the 
airlines themselves, but it also provides a 
lesson on how to deal with any proposition 
that Burke be built up while a modern air- 
port is ready and willing to handle flights in 
the same region and that is exactly what 
Friendship is prepared to do. 


Radio Address by Hon. Alexander Wiley, 
of Wisconsin, Broadcast Over Wiscon- 
sin Radio Stations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 12, 1956 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk the text of a radio address 
which I have been pleased to deliver by 
transcription over many stations of my 
States, discussing the various important 
issues pending before the Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this address be printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SENATOR WILEY SUMMARIZES CURRENT STATUS 
OF MAJOR LEGISLATION AND ISSUES IN CON- 
GRESS; URGES PROMPT ACTION ON SEAWAY, 
SOCIAL SECURITY, HEALTH, AND OTHER FOR- 
WARD-LOOKING BILLS 
We are now about a third of the way 

through the 2d session of the 84th Congress. 
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As you know, a tremendous amount of 
news is occurring in Washington on the Sen- 
ate and House floors, and in Senate and 
House committees. Legislation is being 
taken up which vitally affects you, the peo- 
ple of our State. 

I am glad, then, to report to you on the 
matters affecting your welfare, your income, 
your homes, health, taxes, defense, transpor- 
tation, costs of living, and many other sub- 
jects of deep interest to you. 

We are going to run down a whole series 
of questions touching briefly on these various 
issues. 

When you have heard our summary, I hope 
that you will drop a note to me in Washing- 
ton with your reactions. Let me have any 
questions which you may have in mind on 
any of the topics discussed. 

Later on in this broadcast, too, I will men- 
tion some free publications which you may 
be interested in writing in for. 

CHANNEL BILL AND SEAWAY ROUTE 

Announcer: Senator WILEY, first off, I 
think that we might discuss some of the mat- 
ters affecting Wisconsin’s economic future. 
What is the status of the very important 
Great Lakes channel bill, Senator WILEY? 

Answer. We are expecting that the chan- 
nel-deepening bill to improve the channels 
west of Lake Erie, and thus complete the 
2,300-mile waterway, will soon be taken up 
favorably in the Senate. 

Meanwhile, related big news is that the 
United States Maritime Commission has 
wisely taken action to designate the St. Law- 
rence route as an essential route to Europe. 

That means fortunately that American 
flag shipping will be given necessary finan- 
cial support, so that it can compete with 
foreign shipping. 

In other words, while we welcome foreign 
shipping lines—Norwegian, German, and 
others along the seaway route—we are par- 
ticularly anxious that American-owned ship- 
ping proceed through what is now known as 
Essential Route No. 32—the seaway route. 

Question. Is there any other action to re- 
port on the lakes? 

Answer. Very definitely. A number of us 
Senators are proposing that Congress help 
the Great Lakes shipbuilding industry to 
expand and modernize the present lake fleet 
which is now pretty old and obsolete. 

Expanded shipping is of course vital to 
Wisconsin's economic future, 


PASS ROAD BILL 


Question. Now, Senator, turning to some 
of the major legislative issues, would you 
run down the list of just what the status is 
of the principal bills now pending before 
the Congress? 

Answer. I am delighted. We have been 
discussing transportation, and that naturally 
brings up the question of roads. Very soon, 
the Senate and House will go into confer- 
ence to figure out a final version of the multi- 
billion-dollar highway improvement bill. 

Regrettably, this bill has been held up 
for more than a year because of the con- 
troversy as to how it is to be financed. 

But so far as you and I and 55 million 
American motorists are concerned, the im- 
portant thing is to get the modernized roads 
and get them fast. 

Not only do we need an improved Federal- 
State highway system, but we need an im- 
provement in urban, that is, in big city 
roads as well. (The latter program for city 
roads had unfortunately been dropped pre- 
viously.) But everyone knows that in driv- 
ing through our major cities, there are ter- 
rific traffic jams. This results not only in 
needless delays and high costs, but often 
severe accident rates as well. 

LIBERALIZED PENSIONS NECESSARY 

Question. Now, turning to another phase, 
what is the status of the social-security leg- 
islation? 
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Answer. It will be coming up in the Sen- 
ate from the Finance Committee fairly soon. 

Fortunately, it is certain that there are 
going to be liberalizing of the old-age pen- 
sion laws. More hundreds of thousands of 
Americans are going to have the opportunity 
to be included at long last under the law. 
And there will be liberalized pension treat- 
ment for elderly women and for the perma- 
nently and totally disabled. 


BETTER CREDIT FOR HOME REPAIRS 


Question. That is certainly good news for 
old folks. Now, what is the outlook on 
United States housing? 

Answer. The outlook is quite bright. 
There will be almost as many new American 
homes started this year, as in the peak past 


And, too, if seems quite clear that there 
is going to be an increase in the Federal 
Housing Administration credit available for 
millions of Americans to repair and mod- 
ernize their old homes. In other words, there 
will be better terms available through the 
FHA, if you want a loan, through your bank, 
to improve your present home. 


VETERANS’ LAW CHANGES 


Question. For veterans and their wives who 
are lis in, Senator, what can you re- 
port by way of legislation affecting them? 

Answer. The House Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee has been taking up American Legion 
and Veterans of Foreign Wars proposals for 
a greatly liberalized pension program for vet- 
erans reaching the age of 65. This legisla- 
tion naturally particularly affects our 4 mil- 
lion veterans of World War I. But, of course, 
over a period of time, it will affect our mil- 
lions of younger ex-servicemen from the 
World War II and Korean conflicts. So, 
watch the House Veterans’ Affairs Committee 
for important developments on that front. 

VARIOUS ISSUES DISCUSSED THUS FAR 

Question, Senator Wir, thus far you 
have discussed such topics as Great Lakes 
shipping, road improvement, social-security 
changes, home repair, veterans’ pensions, and 
related items. Earlier, you had mentioned 
that various congressional publications are 
available on request from your listeners. 
May we hear about them now? 

THREE PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE 

Answer. Yes; here they are. If my listen- 
ers would like any of these items, just drop 
a note to me in Washington. 

First, there is the latest yearly report of 
the House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee—another important document analyzing 
Communist infiltration into various seg- 
ments of American life. 

Second, on a different subject, there is the 
report of the Senate Agriculture Committee 
presenting its ideas on farm parity and the 
soil bank. If you would like to see an analy- 
sis of agricultural legislation affecting Amer- 
ica’s dairyland, just write for that commit- 
tee report. 

Third, there is a significant report from 
the Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
port. It analyzes the health of our overall 
American economy—our price level, employ- 
ment, income, production and other helpful 
statistics affecting all 165 million of us. 

Those, then, are three important publica- 
tions on communism, farming, and the 
United States economy. 

If you would like any or all of these three 
reports, just drop a note to me in the Senate 
Office Building in Washington. 

Question. I know that many of our listen- 
ers will indeed be writing to you for those 
reports, Senator, as they have for other help- 
ful publications. 

Now, in the short time remaining to us, 
would you run down the status of some of 
the other miscellaneous issues before the 
Congress? 
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Answer. Glad to. Here they are: Let's 
start with these five—the diverse fields of 
health, milk, taxes, civil rights, and autos. 

First, health. Congress will certainly give 
favorable attention to President Eisenhow- 
er’s broad health program. That means ex- 
panded research into various diseases, im- 
proved insurance against the costs of ill- 
ness, and it means more medical facilities 
for our people. 

Second, school milk. Congress is giving 
the green light to this vital program. Al- 
ready it is estimated that 16 million young- 
sters in school are consuming 3 billion 
pounds of milk every single year. That adds 
up to 2% percent of our total milk produc- 
tion. This school milk program spells better 
health for the children, and it spells added 
economic health for the dairy industry. 

Third, taxes. There should be and proba- 
bly will be some tax revision this year. 
That means changes to iron out inequities in 
tax laws, end tax discrimination against 
small business and curb certain nuisance 
excise taxes. 

Fourth, civil rights. The President is 
wisely proposing a national commission to 
explore the difficult matter of relations be- 
tween races, particularly in the South. Such 
a commission could come up with construc- 
tive recommendations to help eliminate fric- 
tions and misunderstandings between Negro 
and white—over the segregation and related 
issues. 

Fifth, the automobile industry. Two 
Senate committees have been studying the 
problems faced by automobile dealers in 
your town and throughout the land. This 
is part of a broader study of small business 
in relation to certain problems in the field 
of monopoly and antitrust laws. I think we 
will see improved relations between the auto 
companies and their franchised dealers. 
And we will see important changes in United 
States antitrust laws, designed to strengthen 
free competition. That is an indispensable 
part of a forward-looking national program. 

Question. Those are five phases of Con- 
gress’ study, Senator. Now, how about five 
more? 

FIVE ADDITIONAL KEY FIELDS 


Answer. Here they are: In the fields of 
defense, conservation, lobbies, labor, and 
atomic energy. 

Defense: A Senate subcommittee is analyz- 
ing the very important guided missile pro- 
gram which is so vital to America’s defense 
against possible Soviet long-range attack. 

Next, conservation: You can expect con- 
tinued exploration of the needs of our out- 
door heritage—our national parks, our for- 
ests, our streams. Wisconsin conservation- 
ists are, of course, determined, as I am, that 
we preserve these outdoor resources for our- 
selves and the future generations. That 
means preserving them against the menaces 
of pollution, the menace of overgrazing of 
cattle, the menace of possibly unsound con- 
struction or leasing activities. Our national 
heritage belongs to all of us and not just a 
chosen few. 

Next, lobbies: We are all hoping that our 
people will get the facts—the full facts— 
on precisely what the various powerful lob- 
bies are doing in Washington, how they are 
trying to influence votes, what campaign 
contributions they are making, etc. In other 
words, let’s throw the spotlight on lobbies 
and see what they are really up to. An in- 
vestigation by an eight-man Senate com- 
mittee is now under way on this front. 

Fourth, labor: We are all hoping that be- 
fore the end of this Congress, definite ac- 
tion will have been taken to protect the in- 
tegrity of union welfare funds. All honest 
laboring men are especially anxious that the 
miserable handful of crooks and leeches who 
have been chiseling into labor’s pension and 
health funds be cleaned out. Safeguard 
these funds for the workingman. End the 
scandal of these welfare funds. 
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Fifth, atomic energy: It is clear that we 
must step up peaceful application of atomic 
energy in the fields of industry, mredicine, 
and agriculture. Soviet Russia is working 
all-out in both military and civilian appli- 
cation of the atom, and we have no alterna- 
tive but to do likewise. Time is precious. 
We need to bear down in our national scien- 
tific efforts, expand scientific personnel so 
as to speed progress. 

SUMMARY 


Question. Well, Senator, I know that our 
listeners have enjoyed this rapid rundown. 

Looking back, you’ve touched on these 
important fields: Health, school milk, taxes, 
civil rights, and autos, 

Then, you mentioned congressional con- 
sideration of defense, conservation, exposing 
lobbies, protecting welfare funds and speed- 
ier applying of the miracles of the atom. 

Earlier in the program you pointed out 
that three publications, among many others, 
are available to your listeners, the House 
Un-American Activities Committee report on 
communism; the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee’s report of farm parity; and the latest 
study by the Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report. 

To obtain these or any other items, all 
that your listeners need do is drop a note 
to Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Answer. It will be a pleasure to hear from 
you. And while you're writing, let me know 
what your thinking is on Congress’ actions. 
Let me have your judgment on problems 
like business, farm, labor, defense, anti- 
communism or any other matter affecting 
our Nation. 

Your views will be most welcome. 

This is your senior Senator, ALEX WILEY, 
signing off from Washington. 


The National Gallery, a World Art Center 
With 24 Million Visitors in 15 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the National Gallery of Art will 
celebrate its 15th birthday this week, a 
birthday made resplendent by an exhibi- 
tion of potential and outright gifts ac- 
quired by Samuel H. Kress, Rush H. 
Kress, and the Samuel H. Kress Founda- 
tion. In 1936, Andrew W. Mellon wrote 
to President Franklin D. Rooseveit offer- 
ing his collection and a great building to 
house it to the Nation. Mr. Mellon never 
lived to see the gallery completed. He 
died in August 1937, just 3 months after 
construction of the gallery began. 


Under David E. Findley, its Director 
from the very beginning, the National 
Gallery has grown from a half-empty 
museum to a world-renowned gallery 
whose exhibit rooms are filled with the 
works of the greatest masters of the 
Western World. The National Gallery 
in 15 short years has become one of the 
greatest cultural monuments in the en- 
tire world. 

The National Gallery of Art has ful- 
filled the hope of its founder, as ex- 
pressed by his son, Paul Mellon, at its 
dedication that— 
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It would become not a static but a living 
institution, growing in usefulness and im- 
portance to artists, scholars and the general 
public. 


Two dissimilar men, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, “the most intelligent Presi- 
dent about art since Jefferson,” and An- 
drew W. Mellon, have, through this gal- 
lery, made enduring contributions to the 
artistic life of our country. While Mel- 
lon’s original contribution was large it 
will be equaled and surpassed before long 
by the equally impressive contribution by 
the Congress of more than $1 million a 
year to the gallery’s maintenance. So, 
while the gallery is an enduring monu- 
ment to Andrew W. Mellon, it is an 
equally enduring monument to a great 
Nation struggling for cultural maturity. 

I would like to be able to say today that 
the Federal Government was proudly 
spending, at the very least, an amount 
equal to what it appropriates to maintain 
this single building for the purchase of 
the creative works of our own authors, 
composers, playwrights, painters, sculp- 
tors, and one day we surely will. 

The Federal Government has assisted 
other countries since the end of World 
War I to restore their cultural monu- 
ments, build new art centers and opera 
houses, and support flourishing cultural 
programs for the benefit of their own 
citizens and the delight of American 
tourists. 

Certainly we should be doing at least 
as much at home as we are doing abroad. 
In any event, we should have a national 
program for the advancement of Amer- 
ican art. Paying the maintenance costs 
of the National Gallery of Art does not 
constitute by itself a national arts pro- 
gram by any stretch of the imagination. 

We must put our own great cultural 
leaders to work developing a national 
cultural program for our own country, a 
program that makes sense and Las an 
eye for the political realities. Particu- 
larly is this true now that the Congress 
is appropriating money to send our lead- 
ing cultural groups abroad to show the 
world that we are not the cultural bar- 
barians the Russians say we are. 

There are ways to advance our own 
arts that will not lead to the kind of 
political domination and control that has 
destroyed the great cultural traditions 
of the Russians and the other Commu- 
nist bloc nations. Our allies, the Scan- 
dinavian countries, England, France, 
Germany, Italy, and Japan could teach 
us much about how to do it if we were 
willing to take the time to study their 
methods, 

In an article from the Washington 
Post and Times Herald of March 11, 1956, 
which I include here, it is pointed out 
that under Richard Bales, conductor 
of the National Gallery Orchestra, the 
free Sunday evening concerts have 
given American composers a sounding 
board for new compositions. The con- 
cern with American music contrasts 
strongly the gallery’s lack of interest in 
contemporary work in the field of paint- 
ing, sculpture, and the graphic and ap- 
plied arts. The New York Times re- 
ported in 1953 that “under its own char- 
ter the National Gallery cannot concern 
itself with work by artists less than 20 
years dead.” 
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Perhaps, in view of the enormous sub- 
sidy which the Congress gives the gal- 
lery, the Board of Regents of the Smith- 
sonian Institution and the Board of 
Trustees of the National Gallery should 
rethink their position in regard to Amer- 
ican art. This 15th birthday of the 
gallery would be an excellent time to do 
this 


I would like to suggest at this time 
that some exhibit rooms be set aside in 
this gallery for the exclusive use of the 
National Collection of Fine Arts, which 
like the National Gallery, is a branch of 
the Smithsonian Institution. These ex- 
hibit rooms should remain under the ex- 
clusive management of the National Col- 
lection of Fine Arts until its own gallery, 
authorized by act of the Congress in 1938, 
is built. 

The 75th Congress, which accepted the 
Mellon gift, authorized the building of 
the Smithsonian Gallery of Art to house 
the National Collection of Fine Arts 
which is currently valued at $10 million. 
Since the Smithsonian Gallery of Art 
has not yet been built I have intro- 
duced legislation, H. R. 7974, which 
would amend the 1938 act to bring about 
the early establishment of the new gal- 
lery which, I have been assured by Dr. 
Leonard Carmichael, Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, has the very 
highest priority. 

What I am proposing today is that ex- 
hibit rooms be set aside in the federally 
maintained National Gallery of Art for 
the exclusive use of the National Collec- 
tion of Fine Arts until the Smithsonian 
Gallery of Art is established, be it 1 year, 
10 years, or a century from now. 

Secondly, I would like to see a plan 
jointly developed by the Board of Regents 
of the Smithsonian Institution and the 
Board of Trustees of the National Gal- 
lery of Art, to carry out section 4 of the 
joint resolution of May 17, 1938. This 
is the joint resolution which authorized 
the establishment of the Smithsonian 
Gallery of Art. 

For the information of my colleagues I 
include here the text of the joint reso- 
lution, Public Resolution No. 95, 75th 
Congress, which authorized the Smith- 
sonian Gallery of Art: 

Resolved, etc., That for the purpose of 
providing a site for a suitable building for 
properly housing and displaying the na- 
tional collections of fine arts, comprising 
paintings, sculptures, bronzes, glass, porce- 
lain, tapestry, furniture, jewelry, and other 
types of art; to display portraits of eminent 
American men and women; and to exhibit 
the works of artists deserving of recognition, 
the National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission shall designate and the Presi- 
dent shall assign a suitable tract of public 
land in the District of Columbia between 
Fourth and Fourteenth Streets and Consti- 
tution and Independence Avenues. 

Src, 2. (a) A Commission, to be called the 
Smithsonian Gallery of Art Commission 
(hereinafter referred to as the “Commis- 
sion”), comprising a member to be desig- 
nated by the Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution; the Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution; a member to be desig- 
nated by the Secretary of the Treasury; the 
chairman of the National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission; the chairman of the 
Commission of Fine Arts; the chairman of 
the Joint Committee on the Library; the 
chairman of the Committee on the Library 
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of the House; and the chairman of the Art 
Commission of the Smithsonian Institution, 
is hereby created and authorized to make all 
preliminary investigations and to secure 
appropriate designs, by competition or 
otherwise, preferably by competition, for a 
building to be constructed on the site above 
described, said building to be so designed as 
to permit of future expansion, parking ar- 
rangements, and for landscaping its sur- 
roundings. The Commission shall choose a 
chairman from its own membership. 

(b) The members of the Commission 
shall serve as such members without com- 
pensation and the Commission shall termi- 
nate upon the submission to and approval 
by the Regents of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion (hereinafter referred to as the Re- 
gents”) of the said design for the building 
and grounds. 

(c) The Commission may employ such 
technical, clerical, and other assistants and 
make such expenditures (including expendi- 
tures for personal services at the seat of 
Government and elsewhere) as may be nec- 
essary for the performance of the duties 
vested in the Commission: Provided, That 
architectural, engineering, and other neces- 
sary consultants may be employed without 
regard to the civil-service laws and the Clas- 
sification Act of 1923, as amended. All ex- 
penditures of the Commission, including the 
cost of any design which may be accepted, 
and the compensation of a jury of award in 
the event a competition is held, shall be 
allowed and paid upon presentation of item- 
ized vouchers therefor approved by its chair- 
man. To carry out the provisions of this 
section, there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated the sum of $40,000. 

Sec.3. (a) The Regents are hereby author- 
ized to solicit and receive subscriptions of 
funds from private sources for the purposes 
specified in this subsection. Funds so re- 
ceived shall be placed in a special deposit ac- 
count with the Treasurer of the United 
States, and may be expended by the Regents 
to meet the cost of the construction of the 
building, including furnishings and equip- 
ment thereof, to obtain necessary drawings 
and specifications, make necessary surveys 
and estimates of cost, defray necessary ad- 
ministrative expenses and secure other need- 
ful services. 

(b) The Regents may, subject to the ap- 
proval of the President, authorize the prepa- 
ration of the site and the construction of 
the building, including approaches and 
landscaping of the grounds: Provided, That 
the Director of Procurement, Treasury De- 
partment, shall supervise the preparation of 
the plans and specifications, make all neces- 
sary contracts, and supervise construction. 

(c) The name of the building shall be the 
Smithsonian Gallery of Art (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the “Gallery”), and it shall be 
under the supervision and control of the 
Regents and the Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

Src. 4. (a) It shall be the policy of the 
Regents to maintain a worthy standard for 
the acceptance of art objects for exhibition 
in the Gallery, and to foster by public ex- 
hibitions from time to time in Washington, 
and other parts of the United States a grow- 
ing appreciation of art, both of past and con- 
temporary time; and the Regents are hereby 
authorized to solicit and receive private 
donations of works of art and contributions 
of funds from private sources for the pur- 
chase of works of art. Funds so received 
shall be placed in a special deposit account 
with the Treasurer of the United States and 
may be expended by the Regents for the pur- 
chase of works of art. 

(b) In order to encourage the develop- 
ment of contemporary art and to effect the 
widest distribution and cultivation in mat- 
ters of such art, the Regents are hereby au- 
thorized to solicit and receive funds from 
private sources, to acquire (by purchase or 
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otherwise) and sell contemporary works of 
art or copies thereof, to employ artists and 
other personnel, award scholarships, con- 
duct exhibitions, and generally do such 
things and have such other powers as will 
effectuate the purposes of this subsection. 
Funds received by the Regents under this 
subsection shall be placed in a special de- 
posit account with the Treasurer of the 
United States and may be expended by the 
Regents for the purposes enumerated in this 
subsection and for no other purposes: Pro- 
vided, That the Regents shall not incur any 
obligations under this subsection in excess 
of the funds available therefor. 

Sec. 5. The Director of Procurement, the 
Administrator of the Public Works Adminis- 
tration, and other agencies of the Govern- 
ment are authorized to donate to the Gallery 
any work of arts now or hereafter under their 
control. 

Sec. 6. Such objects of art as the Govern- 
ment or the Smithsonian Institution now 
possess, Or such as may hereafter be ac- 
quired, may be housed or exhibited in the 
Gallery, with the approval of and under such 
regulations as the Regents and Secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution may prescribe. 

Src. 7, The Regents may appoint and fix 
the compensation and duties of a Director 
of the Gallery and may employ such other 
officers and employees as may be necessary 
for the efficient operation and administra< 
tion of the Gallery. 

SEC. 8. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated annually such sums as may be 
necessary to maintain and administer the 
Gallery, including the salaries of the Direc- 
tor and of other nece officers and em- 
ployees, and for special public exhibitions at 
Washington and elsewhere, 

Approved, May 17, 1938. 


[From the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald of March 11, 1956] 


NATIONAL GALLERY, A WORLD ART CENTER ON 
Irs 15TH YEAR— TREASURES or Kress COL- 
LECTION To BR EXHIBITED ON ANNIVERSARY 


(By Jean White) 


The National Gallery of Art will be 15 years 
old this Saturday. It is now one of the five 
or six great art centers of the world. 

Behind these two simple statements of fact 
lies an incredible achievement. 

To celebrate this accomplishment and its 
15th anniversary, the gallery will open an ex- 
hibit that is another incredible achieve- 
ment—a treasury of 113 paintings and sculp- 
ture pieces assembled in just 5 years by the 
Samuel H. Kress Foundation. These master- 
pieces will go on public display here for the 
first time on March 18 after the private 
presentation Saturday evening. 

In a field where time is measured in cen- 
turies of great traditions, an upstart new- 
comer has achieved a first-rank position in 
the short span of a decade and a half. 

LAUNCHED BY FORTUNES 

The story behind this comes complete with 
some rather fabulous personalities and 
bizarre twists of fortune and, more impor- 
tant, fortunes. 

There is, for instance, the story of the art 
dealer who rented a Washington apartment 
for the art treasures he hoped to sell the mil- 
lionaire collector on the floor above. It ends 
with one of the biggest deals in the history of 
the art world. 

Behind the gallery’s great collection also 
lies the background of political, social, and 
economic events. These, in the end, govern 
the movements of great works of art. 

There are many  threads—dissolving 
European fortunes and royalty, wealthy 
Americans searching for masterpieces and 
immortality, wars, dictators, and shifting 
regimes, 

Hitler traded off an Italian masterpiece 
now in the gallery in his craving for pure 
“German” art, Several other treasures came 
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there from the Hermitage Gallery in Lenin- 
grad, sold off by the Russians to help finance 
a 5-year plan in the early 1930's. 

In just 15 years, the National Gallery has 
assembled for the American public one of the 
world’s greatest art collections. 

Not one of the 1,108 paintings and 327 
pieces of sculpture in the permanent collec- 
tion was bought with public funds. Private 
collectors gave these masterpieces and also 
contributed the more than 650 additional 
paintings on loan. 

These private collectors are bankers, indus- 
trialists, and merchants who turned from 
amassing fortunes to amassing art with the 
same zeal and acumen they brought to their 
business. 

The monument to this feat of art collecting 
is the long, low pink-marble building that 
sprawls 785 feet along Constitution Avenue 
from Fourth to Seventh Streets NW. 


MEMORIAL TO MELLON 


Thirty years ago even the idea had not 
shaped up in the mind of one of those private 
collectors. He was Andrew W. Mellon, the 
fabulous financier from Pittsburgh, who 
came to Washington to be Secretary of the 
Treasury under Presidents Harding, Coolidge, 
and Hoover, 

Mr. Mellon built the $15 million marble 
palace to house the $50 million art collection 
that he gave the American public, 

Mellon's art treasures became a magnet, 
as he had hoped, to “attract gifts from other 
citizens who may in the future desire to con- 
tribute works of art * * * to form a great 
national collection.” 

Even before the gallery opened March 17, 
1941, Samuel H. Kress, merchant millionaire, 
followed through with a princely largesse of 
375 paintings and 18 sculpture pieces. Ches- 
ter Dale also contributed a fine group of 
paintings by American artists. 

It was an impressive start. The National 
Gallery in London opened in 1824 with only 
38 pictures. 

Since then the gallery still has come a long 
way. The collection has doubled in quantity, 
with later benefactors filling gaps to round 
out the collections. In quality, the stand- 
ards are those of the masters themselves. 
Visitors walk amid the beauty of Titians, 
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Rembrandts, El Grecos, Raphaels, Gains- 
boroughs, Holbeins, Fragonards. 

“If it hadn’t happened when it did,” David 
E. Finley, gallery Director, muses now, “it 
couldn’t have happened at all. Without Mr. 
Mellon's gift to attract other gifts, the pri- 
vate collections would have gone elsewhere. 

It was back in 1927 that Mr. Mellon first 

mentioned the idea of a national gallery to 
Finley, then his special assistant in the 
‘Treasury. 
The financier then had been in Washington 
6 years. He was a reticent, slight man, who 
walked back and forth every day to the Treas- 
ury from his apartment at 1785 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, NW. There he often dined 
alone, happy in the silent company of a 
Romoney or Raeburn portrait. 

Mr. Mellon soon came to the conclusion 
it was time for the seat of Government to 
have a gallery worthy of the Nation’s Capital. 
He turned this over in his mind and often 
walked along the Mall, mulling over a site. 

But it wasn’t until Christmas, 1936, that 
the Pittsburgh financier wrote to President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt to offer his collection 
and a gallery to the Nation. 

Mr. Mellon never lived to see it completed. 
He died in August, 1937, just 3 months after 
the building was started. 

Less than 12 months before his death, Mr. 
Melion bought in one fabulous acquisition 
of 26 paintings and 18 pieces of sculpture. 

Finley went to New York to see Lord 
Duveen, the spectacular art dealer, with 
directions to bring back all things that might 
be worthy of the proposed national gallery. 
Finley came back with 30 paintings and 21 
sculptures, 

DUVEEN MOVES IN 

Duveen rented an apartment underneath 
Mellon quarters. He gave the wealthy art 
collector the key to look at the pictures at his 
leisure to decide what to buy. 

It took Mr. Mellon only a month. He 
bought 26 paintings and 18 pieces of sculp- 
ture. Among the latter was Giovanni 
Bologna’s bronze Mercury, which now bal- 
ances in the gallery’s rotunda fountain. 

Mr. Mellon once told Finley that he bought 
his first painting for $1,000. Others told Fin- 
ley later that this was “considered by his 
friends in Pittsburgh an unaccountable aber- 
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ration in a young man of such sound judg- 
ment in matters relating to business.” 

There is no record of their reaction when 
Mr. Mellon paid $1,166,000 for the Alba 
Madonna, now one of the prizes at the Na- 
tional Gailery. 

Mr. Mellon’s dream touched other private 
collectors. 

Mr. Kress opened his apartment and price- 
less private collection to Finley and John 
Walker, the gallery's chief curator, for their 
pick of masterpieces for the gallery's open- 
ing. They went to New York and came back 
with 375 paintings, leaving only “nail holes 
in the walls.” 

Since then, the Kress family has re- 
membered the gallery splendidly three other 
times before sending the 113 paintings and 
sculpture pieces for the 15th anniversary ex- 
hibit. Mr. and Mrs. Dale have sent from 
their home a great collection of paintings by 
19th and 20th century French artists. 

Another treasury came from the Widener 
family, the work of two generations of con- 
noisseurs, Peter A. B. and his son, Joseph E. 
Also, Lessing Rosenwald has given a collec- 
tion of rare and finely selected prints. 

A genial man with great charm, Finley 
has presided over this treasury and made 
the gallery a cultural center of the Nation’s 
Capital. 

He organized free Sunday evening con- 
certs in the garden courts during World 
War II. Under Richard Bales, conductor 
of the National Gallery Orchestra, the con- 
certs have given American composers a 
sounding board for new compositions. 

For the 24 million persons who have 
visited the gallery since its opening, Finley 
has made culture as comfortable and pleasant 
as possible. Soft sofas are spotted in the 
exhibit rooms. 

Under Finley, who will retire in July, the 
National Gallery has grown from a half- 
empty museum to one whose exhibit rooms 
are filled with the greatest of masters of the 
Western World. 

It has fulfilled the hope of its founder, as 
expressed by his son, Paul Mellon, at the 
gallery dedication, that “It would become 
not a static but a living institution, growing 
in usefulness and importance to artists, 
scholars and the general public,” 
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The Reverend Donald J. Davis, assist- 
ant rector, the Church of the Epiphany, 
Washington, D. C., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, who art the holy gov- 
ernor of all nations and the healthful 
strengthener of every man, look upon 
and touch the lives of these our Sena- 
tors. Grant that as servants of the 
people they may not be servile to the 
people, but in the myriad pressures of 
decision may affirm their integrity in 
every choice. Then of Thy mercy grant 
to each one a quiet mind, that having 
worked from the day into the night, 
their hours of sleep may be undisturbed. 

Bless the families and loved ones of 
each Senator. And grant that the times 
in which they live may not rob them of 
the time they need to love, that the ten- 
sions of the nations may not bring tor- 
ment into their homes. 

Unto Thee; Almighty God, we there- 
fore commit the Members of the Senate, 
knowing that Thou wilt be to them more 
than we or they can desire, For Thou 


art our God. And unto Thee be all glory 
and praise this day and forevermore. 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of Monday, March 12, 
1956, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations was communicated to the 
count by Mr. Tribbe, one of his secre- 

es. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF VISIT BY 
PRIME MINISTER OF IRELAND, 
HON. JOHN A. COSTELLO 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, for the information of the Senate, 
I should like to announce that on Thurs- 
day, March 15, 1956, at 2:30 o’clock p. m., 
the Prime Minister of Ireland, Hon. John 
A. Costello, will visit the Senate and will 
be requested to address the Senate. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. JonxS Ox of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Internal 
Security Subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary was authorized to 
urd during the session of the Senate 

ay. 


MEMBERSHIP OF DEMOCRATIC 
SENATORIAL CAMPAIGN COM- 
MITTEE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to make a brief an- 
nouncement for the information of the 
Senate. 

The majority leader has named the 
junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BARKLEY] to be chairman of the Demo- 
cratic Senatorial Campaign Committee; 
the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY] to be vice chairman; the 
junior Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jackson] to be a member; the junior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYMING- 
TON] to be a member; the junior Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Sparkman] to be a 
member; the junior Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. McNamara] to be a member; 
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and the junior Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. NEUBERGER] to be a member. 

Mr. President, it may be that we shall 
add 2 additional members at a later 
date, but at the present time the com- 
mittee will be made up of 7 members 
under the chairmanship of the distin- 
guished former Vice President [Mr. 
BARKLEY]. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
there be a limitation of 2 minutes on 
statements made during the morning 
hour. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 

Som Survey AND LAND CLASSIFICATION, 
MICHAUD PLATS PROJECT, IDAHO 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, certifying, pursuant to law, that 
an adequate soil survey and land classifica- 
tion has been made of the lands to be served 
by the Michaud Flats project under the 
change in development plan, and that the 
lands to be irrigated are susceptible to the 
production of agricultural crops by means of 
either gravity or sprinkler irrigation (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

REPORT ON Tort CLAIMS PAID BY DEPARTMENT 
OF THE INTERIOR 

A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
tort claims paid by the Department of the 
Interior during the fiscal year 1955 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A resolution adopted by the board of di- 
rectors of the lower Tule River Irrigation Dis- 
trict, California, favoring the enactment of 
legislation to provide funds for the con- 
struction of the Success and Terminus Dams, 
on the Tule and Kaweah Rivers, Calif.; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

A resolution adopted by the Porter Slough 
Ditch Co., Inc., county of Tulare, State of 
California, favoring the enactment of legisla- 
tion to provide funds necessary for the con- 
struction of Success Dam, on the Tule River, 
Calif.; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

A resolution adopted by the board of su- 
pervisions, county of Los Angeles, Calif., 
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favoring the enactment of legislation to 
provide for the construction and improve- 
ment of the Federal highway system; to the 
Committee on Public Works, 


RESOLUTIONS OF FARGO N. DAK.) 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp two resolutions adopted by 
the chamber of commerce of Fargo, 
N. Dak., in support of the 90 percent 
quality wheat amendment and the pend- 
ing sugar bill. 

It is encouraging to note the interest 
and support of the chamber of com- 
merce of the largest city in North Da- 
kota for these important agricultural 
programs. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the national affairs committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Fargo has 
studied Senate bill 3183 and discussed its 
possible affect on agricultural economy in 
North Dakota and the Nation; and 

Whereas the committee unanimously 
agrees with the concept of acreage reserve; 
and 

Whereas the committee wholeheartedly 
supports the Young amendment to Senate 
bill 3183 providing for price supports of 
wheat based on quality classification; and 

Whereas the committee realizing that the 
farmer is caught in a serious cost-price 
squeeze believes a workable price-support 
program is of absolute necessity at the pres- 
ent time, for the businessmen of North Da- 
kota as well as the farmers: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the board of directors of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Fargo, N. Dak., 
do hereby respectfully urge that Senators 
Lancer and Youne and Representatives BUR- 
DICK and KRUEGER support Senate bill 3183, 
and do further urge that they support a 
workable price-support program. 

T. Vic DEFoREST, 
Executive Vice President. 

Whereas the national affairs committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Fargo sup- 
ports the legislation recently passed by the 
United States Senate, which provides that 
domestic producers shall receive at least 55 
percent of the increased production allot- 
ments based on increased consumption; and 

Whereas this legislation will provide in- 
creased income for North Dakota farmers: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the board of directors of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Fargo, N. Dak., 
do hereby commend Senators LANGER and 
Young for their support of this legislation 
and do hereby respectfully urge the support 
of Representatives BURDICK and KRUEGER. 

T. Vic DEFOREST, 
Executive Vice President. 


LOWER LABOR COST AND HIGHER 
PRICES OF FARM EQUIPMENT— 
PETITION 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a petition signed by sundry 
citizens of the State of Illinois, praying 
for an investigation of the spread be- 
tween lower per unit labor cost and 
higher prices of farm equipment. 

There being no objection, the petition, 
without the signatures attached, was or- 
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dered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


To the Honorable Senators PauL H. Dovcias 

and WILLIAM LANGER, 

Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O.: 

Whereas propagandists have blamed higher 
prices of farm equipment to high labor costs 
and thus tried to turn farmers against town 
and city workers; and 

Whereas the per unit labor cost of making 
farm equipment is decreasing due to the in- 
creased productivity of farm equipment 
workers; and 

Whereas in spite of lower per-unit costs, 
John Deere & Co. and other companies haye 
steadily raised prices of farm equipment: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the undersigned, re- 
spectfully urge that the Congress of the 
United States investigate the spread be- 
tween lower per unit labor cost and higher 
prices of farm equipment: 

(Signed by Kenneth C. Peterson and 72 
other citizens of the State of Illinois.) 


FEDERAL AID TO HIGHWAYS—LET- 
TER AND RESOLUTION 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a letter from the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, Northwestern 
Section, St. Paul, Minn., signed by F. W. 
Thorstenson, president, together with 
the enclosed resolution, adopted by that 
organization, relating to a long-range 
Federal aid program for highway con- 
struction. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


NORTHWESTERN SECTION, 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 
St. Paul, Minn., February 20, 1956. 
Honorable WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senator from North Dakota, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: The Northwest Chapter of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, repre- 
senting 575 civil engineers in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, and South Dakota, feels that 
establishment of a long-range Federal aid 
program for highway construction by this 
session of Congress is imperative. Since our 
membership are familiar with pl and 
execution of engineering works we also felt 
that you would like to have an expression 
of opinion from our organization. 
Attached you will find a resolution passed 
at our regular meeting on February 6, 1956, 
in Minneapolis on the subject of a national 
highway program. 
Very truly yours, 
F. W. THorsTenson, 
President. 
To Members of the Congress from Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, and South Dakota: 
Whereas the President, the Congress, and 
the majority of the people of this Nation 
are agreed that the condition of our high- 
ways is inadequate and demands immediate 
attention in order to protect the lives of 
road users and to avoid further great eco- 
nomic losses; and 
Whereas an adequate highway system is 
vital to the national defense; and 
Whereas it is essential that early action 
be taken by the Congress, not only to permit 
the States to develop their plans and get the 
work underway, but also for the reason that 
delay will cause greatly increased expense 
in obtaining rights of way; and 
Whereas the present highway construc- 
tion level throughout the Nation clearly has 
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been proven insufficient in general for mak- 
ing significant reduction in the accumulated 
highway deficiencies; and 

Whereas the Congress which is now resum- 
ing consideration of Federal highway legis- 
lation and is entitled to know what organi- 
zations such as ours, which are in a position 
to know the overall situation, do recom- 
mend as general policy in the matter: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved by the Northwestern Section, 

American Society of Civil Engineers, having 
a membership of 575 civil engineers in 
Minnesota, North Dakota, and South Dakota, 
at regular meeting in Minneapolis, Minn., on 
February 6, 1956: 
1. That the Congress of the United States 
enact legislation for an expanded long- 
range highway program, covering a period 
between 10 and 15 years, including provisions 
for complete construction of the National 
System of Interstate Highways. 

2. That, in determining the details of this 
program and its financing, the problem be 
weighed in terms of the broad public in- 
terest, without regard to partisanship or 
self-seeking special interests, but rather 
boldly and with the knowledge that a direct 
and far-seeing approach is vital if a fair and 
equitable solution is to be found in the in- 
terest of all. 

3. That a definite program of financing be 
enacted to permit orderly advanced plan- 
ning, preparation of necessary rights of way 
and construction. 

4. That on determining the Federal high- 
Way program, special emphasis be given to 
the necessity of developing the National 
System of Interstate Highways to the highest 
engineering standards with full control of 
access to insure utmost transportation efi- 
ciency. 

5. That in addition to the construction of 
the Interstate System, increased aid be pro- 
vided for improvement of the primary sys- 
tems of the States, which are so important 
to the economy of the country and so woe- 
fully inadequate; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be supplied to Members of the Congress from 
Minnesota, North Dakota and South Dakota; 
be it further 

Resolved, That the officials and members 
of the Northwestern Section, American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers, be urged to further 
the purpose of this resolution by informing 
the people of the respective States repre- 
sented by this organization of the impor- 
tance of this legislation and its early enact- 
ment. 


ESTONIAN INDEPENDENCE— 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a resolution adopted at a 
mass meeting of American citizens of 
Estonian descent, held under the aus- 
Pices of the Estonian National Commit- 
tee in the United: States, in New York 
City, N. Y., relating to the independence 
of the Republic of Estonia. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 


tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


On the occasion of the proclamation of 
the independence of the Republic of Estonia 
on February 24, 1918, we the Americans of 
Estonian descent and the Estonians resid- 
ing in this country have gathered here in 
New York in order to pay tribute to this 
supreme achievement of the Estonian people, 
for which it had tenaciously struggled and 
fought for centuries, 

The 38th Day of Estonian Independence is 
being commemorated at a time when the 
country itself, and its people are suffocating 
in the stranglehold of unprecedented Com- 
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munist terrorism following the forcible oc- 
cupation of the country by the Soviet Union 
in 1940, in violation of all existing inter- 
national treaties, 

At this anniversary of the Estonian in- 
dependence, we are gravely concerned by the 
international developments of the past year 
and the strongly reemerged Soviet quest 
for world domination. The speech by Nikita 
Khrushchev at the 20th Congress of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union, and 
the resolutions the Congress itself cannot 
be b as mere bragging, they do mean 
strongest determination to work doggedly 
toward the achievemenet of this ultimate 
goal. 

The Estonians know, out of their own ex- 
perience what the Soviet world domination 
would be like, if achieved. It certainly 
would not mean just some slight hegemony 
in the world, or just domination, but total 
extinction of the Western civilization and 
physical destruction of hundreds of millions 
of people, the living pillars of the free world. 

We feel, therefore, dutybound to sound 
the warning to the peoples yet free, that 
the expansion of the ever-aggressive com- 
munism cannot be stemmed by just erecting 
defensive dams, or by patchwork. If once 
the balance of power in the world has be- 
come favorable to the Soviets, the free world 
and this country of freedom and human 
rights will be.doomed. 

It is, likewise, our deepest conviction, 
grown out of our experiences with the Soviet 
communism, that the self-defense of the 
free world against the Soviets cannot re- 
main just passive, intended on their con- 
tention, but can be effective only, if it is 
actively and determinedly directed towards 
rolling back the Soviet power. 

It's in the free world’s awareness of the 
necessity to meet the Soviet quest for world 
domination actively, that we see hope for 
the liberation of the Estonians and the other 
East European captive peoples from the 
deadly grasp of Communist terrorism. 

Our greatest trust lies in the generosity 
and enlightened self-interest of this free 
and powerful country, the United States 
of America. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, without amendment: 

S. 1871. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to reimburse the Post Office De- 
partment for the transmission of official 
Government mail matter,” approved August 
15, 1953 (67 Stat. 614), and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 1651); and 

H. R. 5856. A bill to repeal the require- 
ment for heads of departments and agencies 
to report to the Postmaster General the 
number of penalty envelopes and wrappers 
on hand at the close of each fiscal year 
(Rept. No. 1659). 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, with amendments: 

S.1542. A bill to authorize an allowance 
for civilian officers and employees of the 
Government who are notaries public (Rept. 
No. 1652). 

By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on 
pater and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

8.1161. A bill to abolish the Fossil Cycad 
National Monument, South Dakota, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 1653); 

H. R. 4680, A bill affirming that title to 
a certain tract of land in California vested 
in the State of California on January 21, 1897 
(Rept. No. 1654); and 

H.R.6772. A bill to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to convey certain fed- 
erally owned land under his jurisdiction 
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to the school district No. 24 of Lake County, 
Oreg. (Rept. No. 1655). 

By Mr. LONG, from the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

H. R. 4391. A bill to abolish the Castle 
Pickney National Monument, in the State 
of South Carolina, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 1656); 

H. R. 5280. A bill to authorize land ex- 
changes for purposes of Colonial National 
Historical Park, in the State of Virginia; to 
authorize the transfer of certain lands of 
Colonial National Historical Park, in the 
State of Virginia, to the Commonwealth. of 
Virginia; and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
1657); and 

H. R. 7097. A bill to provide for the re- 
conveyance of oil and gas and mineral in- 
terests in a portion of the lands 
for the Demopolis lock and dam project, 
to the former owners thereof, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 1658). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. AIKEN (for himself, Mr. ANDER- 
SON, Mr. SCHOEPPEL, Mr. HOLLAND, 
Mr. THYE, Mr. CARLSON, Mr. EAST- 
LAND, Mr. HICKENLOOPER, Mr. ALLOTT, 
Mr. Durr, Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. DIRKSEN, 
Mr. FREAR, Mr. WELKER, Mr. STEN- 
Nis, Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. YounG, Mr. 
BIBLE, and Mr. FLANDERS) : 

S. 3429. A bill to improve and simplify the 
credit facilities available to farmers, to amend 
the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Arken when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HILL (for himself and Mr. 
KENNEDY): 

S. 3430. A bill to promote the progress of 
medicine and to advance the national health 
and welfare by creating a National Library 
of Medicine; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Hitt when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HILL (for himself, Mr. Mur- 
RAY, Mr. MORSE, Mr. SMaTHERS, Mr. 
HUMPHREY, and Mr. KENNEDY} : 

S. 3431. A bill to establish an educational 
assistance program for children of service- 
men who died as a result of a disability in- 
curred in line of duty during World War II 
or the Korean service period in combat or 
from an instrumentality of war; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. H, when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CAPEHART: 

S. 3432. A bill for the relief of Gillian Alli- 
son Hackler; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. ‘ 

By Mr. IVES: 

S. 3433. A bill to amend the Federal High- 
way Act to provide for the inclusion in the 
Federal-aid highway system of certain park- 
Ways, notwithstanding tolls are collected for 
use thereof; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. ALLOTT (for himself and Mr. 
MILLIKIN) : 

S. 3434. A bill for the relief of Hsin-Kuan 
Liu and Esther T. C. Liu; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHAVEZ: 

S. 3495. A bill for the relief of Jubencio 
3 Sr., and his wife, Adela R. Lucero: 
an 

S. 3436. A bill to amend part III of Vet- 
erans Regulation No. 1 (a) to liberalize the 
basis for, and increase the monthly rates of, 
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disability pension awards; to the Committee 
on Pinance, 

S. 3487. A bill for the relief of Mary K. 
Ryan; to the Committee om the Judiciary. 

S. 3438. A bill for the reHef of Joanne Lea 
(Buffington) Lybarger; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

S. 3439. A bill to authorize and direct the 
Panama Canal Company to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge over the Panama 
Canal at Balboa, C. Z.; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. BEALL: 

S. 3440. A bill for the relief of Vincent Lee 

Lae; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MURRAY (for himself and Mr. 
MANSFIELD) : 

S. 3441. A bill to create a United States 
Department of Mineral Resources and to pre- 
scribe the functions thereof; to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: 


By Mr. LONG: 
3443. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
Code of 1954 to allow attorneys’ fees 
in suits defending or perfecting 
to real property to be deducted as 
expenses; to the Committee on Finance. 
444. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of Federal-State Land Study Com- 
missions in the several States; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 
(See the remarks of Mr. 
introduced the last above-mentioned bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 


EXPRESSION OF FRIENDSHIP FOR 
THE PEOPLE OF ITALY 


Mr. BUSH submitted the following 
concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 71) 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 


Whereas a history of friendship between 
the people of the United States and the 
people of Italy has long existed; and 

Whereas the ties of ancestry and of a com- 
mon heritage have united many of the peo- 
ple of the United States with many of the 
people of Italy; and 
. Whereas these bonds of friendship and 
ties of ancestry and heritage caused the 
people of the United States to demand the 
liberation and rehabilitation of Italy during 
and subsequent to World War II despite the 
fact that the people of Italy had involun- 
tarily been drawn into the conflict; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States has pursued a continuing poliey of 
aid and friendship to the people of Italy, 
through such means as assisting Italy to 
become a member of the United Nations, and 
to participate in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization; and 

Whereas this policy of friendship of the 
United States for the people of Italy has 
been opposed strenuously by the Union of 
worst Socialist Republics and its agencies; 
an 

Whereas the policy of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, with respect to Italy, if 
successful, would reduce Italy to a state of 
vassalage comparable to that to which the 
once free people of Poland have been re- 
duced; and 

Whereas the Italian people should support 
those democratic elements in Italy which 
place the interests of Italy above those of 
any other country; and 

Whereas the Italian people should, behind 
such leadership, press for the legal dissolu- 
tion. of all political elements in Italy whose 
true interests are not the interests of Italy 
but rather the interests of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That it is the hope 
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mitted and referred as indicated: 


By Mr. LEHMAN (for himself and other 
Senators): 

S. Res. 229. Resolution favoring self rule by 
the people of Cyprus; to the Committee on 
Poreign Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. LEHMAN when he 
submitted the above resolution, which ap- 
pear under a separate heading.) 


SIMPLIFICATION OF CREDIT FACIL- 
ITIES AVAILABLE TO FARMERS 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself, the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. ANDERSON}, the senior Senator from 
Kansas (Mr: SCHOEPPEL], the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HoLLAND], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. THYE}, the junior 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Cartson], the 
senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EasTLAND], the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
HickENLOOPER], the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Attorr], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Durr], the Senator 
from California [Mr. KUCHEE], the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. DRESEN], the 
junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
FPrear], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
WILKE RI, the junior Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. STENNIS], the senior Sen- 
ator from Delaware [Mr. WILIAuSsI, the 
Senator from North Dakota IMr. 
Younc], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Brite], and my colleague, the junior 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLAnpERs!I, 
I introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to improve and simplify the credit 
facilities available to farmers, to amend 
the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, 
and for other purposes. I wish to make 
it clear I have not had an opportunity to 
contact all the Members of the Senate 
who might wish to cooperate in cospon- 
soring and in enacting the proposed leg- 
islation. I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill, together with the explanatory 
statement accompanying it, may be 
printed in the Record. If other Members 
of the Senate desire to join in cospon- 
sorship, I shall be glad to reintroduce 
it or take care of it in some other way, 
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because I am sorry I have not had time 
to see all the Members who I feel would 
like to cooperate in connection with this 
proposed legislation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
and explanatory statement will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3429) to improve and sim- 
plify the credit facilities available to 
farmers, to amend the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. AIKEN (for him- 
self and other Senators), was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act, as amended, is 
further amended as follows: 

(a) The following sections of title I of 
the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as 
amended, are further amended as follows: 

Section 1 (a) is amended by striking from 
the second sentence thereof the words “to 
assist borrowers under this title in making 
the” and inserting in Neu thereof the words 
“or insured for” and by striking the word 
“their preceding the words “farming opera- 

(b) Section 1 (b) is amended by insert- 
ing after the word “only” in the first sen- 
tence of the words “farm owners”, by strik- 
Ing the words “(including owners of inade- 
quate or underimproved farm units)” and 
by inserting in lieu of the words “the major 
portion” the words “a substantial portion.” 

fe) Section 1 (e) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“No loan shall be made, or mortgage in- 
sured, unless the farm is a family-type unit 
of such size as the Secretary determines ta 
be sufficient to enable the family to carry 
on successful farming of a type which the 

deems can be carried on success- 
fully in the locality in which the farm is 
situated: Provided, however, That (1) loans 
may be made to veterans or mortgages in- 
sured for veterans, as defined in section 1 
(b) (2) hereof, who have pensionable dis- 
abilities, with respect to farm units of suffi- 
cient size to meet the farming capabilities 
of such veterans and afford them income 
which, together with their pensions, win 
enable them to meet living and operating 
expenses and the amounts to become due on 
their loans; and 

“(2) loans may be made or mortgages in- 
sured to owner-operators who live on units 
which are less than family-type units, to 
repair or improve such farm units and to re- 
finance indebtedness against such farm units 
if such farms are of sufficient size to pro- 
duce income which, together with income 
from other sources, will enable them to meet 
living and operating expenses and the 
amounts to become due on their loans.“ 

(d) Section 2 (b) is amended by striking 
from the first sentence thereof the word 
“the” preceding the word “rates” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the word “reasonable” 
and by striking the words “(but not exceed- 
ing the rate of 5 percent per annum).” The 
second sentence of said subsection is amend- 
ed by striking the period at the end thereof 
and inserting a comma and the following 
“except that, for loans under either part of 
the proviso in section 1 (c) of this title, the 
certification shall be based on the normal 
market value of the farm.” 

(e) Section 3 (a) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Serec. 3 (a). Loans made under this title 
shall not. be in excess of the amount certi- 
fied by the county committee to be the value 
of the farm less any prior Hen indebtedness, 
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and shall be secured by a first or second 
mortgage or deed of trust on the farm.” 

(t) Section 12 (b) is amended by striking 
the figures “$100,000,000” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the figures “$125,000,000.” 

(g) Section 12 (c) is amended by striking 
item (5) thereof and inserting in lieu thereof 
a new item (5) reading as follows: 

“(5) Loans insured under this section 
shall not be in excess of the amount certified 
by the county committee to be the fair and 
reasonable value of the farm.” 

(h) Section 12 (e) is amended by striking 
from the last sentence of item (2) the words 
“to carry out the provisions of this title, 
relating to mortgage insurance” and by in- 
serting in lieu thereof the words “of the 
Farmers’ Home Administration and may be 
transferred annually to that administrative 
expense account and become merged there- 
with.” 

(i) Section 16 (a) is amended by inserting 
in the first sentence thereof before the word 
“mortgages” the words “or second” and by 
adding the following sentence at the end of 
said subsection: “Loans insured under this 
section shall not be in excess of the amount 
certified by the county committee to be the 
value of the farm, less any prior lien indebt- 
edness.” 

(j) The following new section 17 is added: 

“Sec. 17. Until June 30, 1959, the purposes 
for which loans may be made or insured un- 
der this title shall include the advance of 
funds for refinancing secured or unsecured 
indebtedness of eligible farmers who are 
presently unable to meet the terms and con- 
ditions of their outstanding indebtedness 
and are unable to refinance such debts with 
commercial banks, cooperative lending 
agencies, or other responsible credit sources 
at rates and terms which they could rea- 
sonably be expected to fulfill. The total 
amount of loans insured in any 1 fiscal 
year under this section shall not exceed 
$50 million.” 

Sec. 2. Title II, of the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act, as amended, is further 
amended by striking the words “Production 
and Subsistence Loans” in the title and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the words “Operating 
Loans,” and by the amendment of section 
21 to read as follows: 

“Sec. 21. (a) The Secretary may make 
loans to farmers and stockmen who are 
operators of family-type farms and who are 
citizens of the United States for the pur- 
chase of livestock, seed, feed, fertilizer, farm 
equipment, supplies, and other farm needs, 
the cost of reorganizing the farming enter- 
prise or changing farming practices to ac- 
complish more diversified or more profitable 
farming operations, the refinancing of exist- 
ing indebtedness, and for family subsistence: 
Provided, however, That loans may be made 
to operators of less than family-type units 
if the farm unit is of sufficient size to pro- 
duce income which, together with the in- 
come from other sources, including pensions 
in the case of disabled veterans, will en- 
able them to meet living and operating ex- 
penses and the amounts due on their loans, 

“(b) No loan shall be made under this sec- 
tion for the purchase or leasing of land or 
for the carrying on of any land-purchase 
or land-leasing program. No loan may be 
made to any 1 borrower under this sec- 
tion which would cause the total principal 
amount outstanding to exceed $10,000: Pro- 
vided, however, That an amount not to ex- 
ceed 10 percent of the sum made available 
by annual appropriation for loans under this 
title may be used for making loans to bor- 
rowers which would cause such indebtedness 
to exceed $10,000 but in no event may any 
loan be made which would cause such in- 
debtedness to exceed $20,000. 

“(c) The terms of loans under this sec- 
tion, including any renewal or extension of 
any such loan except as provided in subsec- 
tion (d) hereof, shall not exceed 7 years from 
the date the original loan was made. 
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“(d) No person who has failed to liquidate 
his indebtedness under this section for 7 
consecutive years shall be eligible for loans 
hereunder: Provided, however, That in jus- 
tiflable cases where the Secretary finds that 
the inability of a borrower to repay his in- 
debtedness under this section within 7 years 
is due to causes beyond the control of the 
borrower, the Secretary may extend or re- 
new such loans to be repayable in not to 
exceed 10 years from the date the original 
loan was made, and during such extended 
term may make additional loans to such 
persons, if necessary.” 

Sec. 3. Except insofar as they affect title 
III of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, 
as amended, the following sections of title IV 
of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as 
amended, are further amended as follows: 

(a) Section 41 (g) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(g) Compromise, adjust, or reduce claims 
and adjust and modify the terms of mort- 
gages, leases, contracts, and agreements en- 
tered into or administered by the Farmers’ 
Home Administration under any of its pro- 
grams, as circumstances may require: Pro- 
vided, however, That (1) compromise, ad- 
justment or reduction of claims shall be 
based on a reasonable determination by the 
Secretary of the debtor’s ability to pay and 
the value of the security and with or with- 
out the payment of any consideration at the 
time of such adjustment or reduction. 

“(2) Releases from personal liability may 
also be made with or without the payment 
of any consideration at the time of adjust- 
ment of claims against 

„(A) Borrowers who have transferred the 
security property to other approved appli- 
cants under agreements assuming the out- 
standing secured indebtedness; and 

(B) Borrowers who have transferred 
their farms to other approved applicants un- 
der agreements assuming that portion of 
their outstanding indebtedness against the 
farm which is equal to the value of the farm 
at the time of the transfer, and borrowers 
whose farms have been acquired by the Secre- 
tary, in cases where the county committees 
certify and the Secretary determines that the 
borrowers have cooperated in good faith with 
the Secretary, have farmed in a workmanlike 
manner, used due diligence to maintain the 
security against loss, and otherwise fulfilled 
the covenants incident to their loans, to the 
best of their abilities. 

“(8) No compromise, adjustment, or re- 
duction of claims shall be made upon terms 
more favorable than recommended by the ap- 
propriate county committee established pur- 
suant to section 42 of this act. 

“(4) Any claim which has been due and 
payable for 5 years or more, and where the 
debtor has no assets from which the claim 
could be collected and has no apparent fu- 
ture debt payment ability, or is deceased and 
has left no estate, or has been absent from 
his last known address for a period of at least 
5 years, has no known assets, and his where- 
abouts cannot be ascertained without undue 
expense, may be charged off or released by 
the Secretary upon a report and favorable 
recommendation of the employee of the Ad- 
ministration having charge of the claim: 
Provided, however, That claims involving a 
principal balance of $150 or less may be 
charged off or released whenever it appears 
to the Secretary that further collection ef- 
forts would be ineffectual or likely to prove 
uneconomical.” 

(b) The first sentence of section 42 (a) is 
amended by inserting after the word “coun- 
ty” in each of three places the words “or 
area.“ 

(c) Section 43 (d) is amended by striking 
the words “as family-size farms.” 

(d) Section 44 (a) (3) is amended by 
striking the word “the” as it appears before 
the word “rates” and inserting in lieu there- 
of the word “reasonable” and by striking 
the words “(but not exceeding the rate of 
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5 percent per annum),” and section 44 (c) 
is amended by inserting before the word 
“rates” the word “reasonable” and by strik- 
ing the words “(but not exceeding the rate 
of 5 percent per annum).” 

: (e) Section 51 is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“Sec. 51. The Secretary is authorized and 
empowered to make advances to preserve and 
protect the security for, or the lien or priority 
of the lien securing, any loan or other indebt- 
edness owing to, insured by or acquired by 
the Secretary under any programs adminis- 
tered by the Farmers’ Home Administration; 
to bid for and purchase at any foreclosure or 
other sale or otherwise acquire property 
pledged, mortgaged, conveyed, attached, or 
levied upon to secure the payment of any 
such indebtedness; to accept title to any 
property so purchased or acquired; to oper- 
ate for a period not in excess of 1 year from 
the date of acquisition, or lease such prop- 
erty for such period as may be deemed nec- 
essary to protect the investment therein; to 
sell or grant rights-of-way or easements over 
such property; and to sell or otherwise dis- 
pose of such property in a manner consistent 
with the provisions of section 43 of this act. 
Any advances or expenditures under this sec- 
tion with respect to any insured loan or in- 
sured mortgage shall be paid out of the mort- 
gage insurance fund.” 


The explanatory statement presented 
by Mr. ArKen is as follows: 


EXPLANATORY STATEMENT OF A BILL To IM- 
PROVE AND SIMPLIFY CREDIT FACILITIES TO 
FARMERS To AMEND THE BANKHEAD-JONES 
FARM TENANT ACT, AND FOR OTHER PUR- 
POSES 
Section 1 (a) of the bill will amend the 

last sentence of section 1 (a) of the existing 

law so that loans for improvements, includ- 
ing housing and other farm buildings, may 
be made to all eligible applicants rather than 
to only existing borrowers under title I of 
the act, as this section is now limited. This 
latter change will also make this section 
consistent with the proposed changes in the 

second part of the proviso of Section 1 (c). 
Section 1 (b) of the existing act will be 

amended so as to be consistent with the 

proposed changes in 1 (a) by including the 
present owners of farms among those eligible 
for assistance under this title and by re- 

quiring that the applicant have received a 

substantial portion of his income from 

farming instead of the major portion as now 
required, 

The changes proposed in section 1 (c) will 
provide authority to make loans for repair 
and improvement on those farms which are 
less than family-type units which constitute 
the residence of the owner-operator, if in- 
come from outside sources, plus income from 
the farm, will warrant the making of such 
loans. 

Section 2 (b) will replace the existing eli- 
gibility requirement that an applicant be 
unable to secure credit at rates not exceed- 
ing 5 percent per annum prevailing in the 
community with a requirement that he be 
unable to secure such loans at such reason- 
able rates and terms prevailing in the com- 
munity. The other changes in this section, 
with respect to loans made under the pro- 
viso of section 1 (c), will establish as the 
maximum amount of such a loan the fair 
and reasonable value based on normal mar- 
ket value of the farms constituting less than 
family-type units. Loans on family-type 
farms would continue to be based on the 
earning capacity of the farm. For a unit 
that is less than a full-time farming opera- 
tion, factors other than the earning ca- 
pacity of the farm generally influence its 
value; therefore, a normal market value de- 
termination provides a better basis for ap- 
praising such a farm. 

The changes which will be made in the 
first sentence of section 3 (a) are necessary 
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to correlate. this section with the proposed 
additional authority. It is also proposed to 
amend this section by eliminating the second 
sentence which requires that no loan shall 
be made in excess of the average value of 
the efficient family-type farm units in the 
county. Loans will still be limited to farms 
that are not larger than family-size units 
and to an amount not exceeding the value 
certified by the county committee under 
section 2 (b). 

Section 1 (f) of the bill will amend sec- 
tion 12 (b) of the act to inerease from 
$100 million to $125 million the aggregate 
amount of mortgages or loans which may be 
insured under title I in any 1 fiscal year. 
This change is in anticipation of an in- 
creased volume of loans under the addi- 
tional proposed authority. 

‘The change proposed in section 1 (g) of 
the bill will eliminate the present limitation 
of insured loans to those not exceeding 90 
percent of the fair and reasonable value of 
farms. The 90 percent limitation has op- 
erated to prevent assistance by means of 
insured loans to many applicants, other- 
wise eligible, who are unable to provide the 
balance of the cost of the farm and its im- 
provements. Experience with direct loans 
has demonstrated that sound loans can be 
made up to 100 percent of the fair and 
reasonable value of the farm. The proposed 
language of the new section 12 (c) (5) will 
also make this provision consistent with the 
changes made in section 2 (b) relating to the 
determination of fair and reasonable value 
of less than family-size units. 

Section 1 (h) would modify section 12 (e) 
(2) in order to avoid the insertion of legis- 
lative language in the appropriation acts 
authorizing the use of one-half of 1 percent 
of insurance charges for any administrative 
expenses of the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion. As the act is now worded, funds so 
collected could be used only in connection 
with the provisions of the act relating to 
mortgage insurance. Without the modifica- 
tions contained in appropriation acts in the 
past, it would have been necessay for each 
employee to keep track of the amount of his 
time spent on the mortgage insurance work 
so that it could be charged against this sum. 

Section 1 (i) win amend section 16 (a) so 
as to add authority to insure loans which 
will be subordinate to an outstanding first 
lien. Second mortgages running to the Gov- 
ernment for the benefit of the mortgage in- 
surance fund would be taken in connection 
with such loans. An additional sentence is 
also proposed so that loans insured under 
section 16 (a) will be controlled by limits 
comparable to second mortgage direct loans 
as provided in the proposed section 3 (a). 

Section 1 (J)) will add a new section 17 
which will provide the Secretary with tempo- 
tary authority during the next 3 fiscal years 
to make and insure loans solely for refinanc- 
ing existing indebtedness of farmers who 

for assistance under the amended act. 
The total of such refinancing loans insured in 
any fiscal year would be limited to $50 mil- 
lion. 

Section 2 of the bill will amend the title 
of title II of the act from “Production and 
Subsistence Loans” to “Operating Loans.” 
The new title is believed to be more descrip- 
tive and more understandable. 

The proposed new section 21 (a) involves 
the following changes: 

1. Loans will be authorized to operators 
of family-type farms, and to operators of less 
than family-type farms whose farms are of 
sufficient size to produce income which, with 
imcome from other sources, will enable the 
operators to pay necessary operating costs 
and the amounts which will become due on 
their loans. This change is proposed to per- 
mit the correlation of the operating loan 
program with other efforts being made to 
assist low-income farmers and to provide 
credit in designated rural development areas. 
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2. Section 21 (b) will be amended to sub- 
stitute a $10,000 limitation on the total 
outstanding principal indebtedness of a bor- 
rower under this section for the present 
$7,000 restriction on an initial operating 
loan to a borrower. In adddition, a sum 
not to exceed 10 percent of the annual ap- 
propriation for loans under this section 
may be used for larger loans which would 
not exceed a total principal indebtedness 
at any one time of $20,000. 

3. The maximum term of loans, including 
renewals or extensions, would be changed 
by section 21 (c) from 7 years to 10 years. 

4. The following change will be made in 
the continuous indebtedness limitation of 
section 21 (d), which makes a borrower un- 
der this section ineligible for further loans 
unless he has liquidated his indebtedness 
within 7 years. In justifiable cases due to 
causes beyond the borrower’s control, the 
loan could be renewed or extended for a total 
period of not longer than 10 years from the 
date it was made, and additional loans could 
be made during the extended period. Sec- 
tion 21 (d) also will eliminate the present 
requirement that debts incurred prior to 
November 1. 1946, must be included in the 
determination as to whether the borrower 
has liquidated his indebtedness under this 
section on and after November 1, 1953. 
Some persons who are still farming and who 
need further credit assistance have never 
been able to fully pay their indebtedness 
under the Resettlement and Farm Security 
Administration programs. The present lan- 
guage is ambiguous with respect to whether 
such persons have fully liquidated their in- 
debtedness if such debts have been settled 
without payment of the entire principal 
and interest either before or after November 
1, 1953. 

Section 3 of the bill contains. amendments 
to the authority of the Secretary with re- 
spect to making and servicing loans under 
titles I and II, including compromise powers, 
use of county committees, sale of surplus 
acquired security property, availability of 
other credit at & percent interest, and the 
authority to deal with security property. 

1. Section 3 (a) will amend section 41 
(g) of the act by extending the power of 
the Secretary of Agriculture to compromise, 
adjust, and reduce claims and modify the 
terms of contracts to those entered into or 
by the Farmers’ Home Administration under 
any of its programs. While most of the 
claims administered by this Agency are cov- 
ered by the present language, claims arising 
under the Water Facilities Act, the Wheeler- 
Case Act, the flood and windstorm appropri- 
ations, and the emergency-loan provisions 
are not subject to the same administrative 
settlement authorities applicable to claims 
under this act. 

The proposed change in section 41 (g) (1) 
will remove the $10,000 limit on claims that 
may be settled by the Secretary. This pro- 
posed change would expedite the settlement 
of claims in excess of $10,000, and provide 
a uniform basis for settling all claims aris- 
ing out of transactions under any program 
administered by the Farmers’ Home Admin- 
istration. The factors affecting the settle- 
ment of larger claims are not sufficiently dif- 
ferent from those of smaller claims to jus- 
tify special treatment. 

The provisions of section 41 (g) (2) do not 
permit the reletse from personal liability 
of those operating loan borrowers who trans- 
fer or convey their security property in sat- 
isfaction of their Indebtedness to the Secre- 
tary. Under the revised language, releases 
of personal liability may be made to such 
borrowers. The changes in section 41 (8) 
(2) (B) are for the purpose of extending 
the provisions of that subsection to insured 
mortgage loans and to less than family-size 
farm units. 

Section 3 (a) will also extend the Secre- 
tary’s authority for cancellation and release 
of claims regardless of amount under certain 
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restricted conditions. At present, claims of 
$100 or less may be canceled if those condi- 
tions exist. Under Public Law 518, the Sec- 
retary has concurrent authority to cancel 
these and certain similar debts not 

$1,000 principal balance. With the removal 
of the monetary limitation on the cancella- 
tion of debts where the debtor has no assets 
or apparent debt-paying ability, where the 
borrower is deceased and has left no estate, 
or where he has been absent from his last 
known address, is without known assets, and 
his whereabouts cannot be ascertained with- 
out undue expense, the bill will permit such 
action only after 5 years instead of the 
present 2- or 3-year limitations. It is also 
proposed that claims of $150 or less may be 
canceled if further collection efforts would 
be ineffectual or uneconomical. This change 
from $10 to $150 is prompted by comparison 
with the costs of litigation om such claims. 

2. Section 3 (b) of the bill will permit 
the establishment of county committees for 
areas not necessarily Hmited to county 
boundaries. Topography and means of com- 
munication between county seats and parts 
of some counties make it expensive and ex- 
tremely difficult to limit uniformly the juris- 
diction of the county committee exactly to 
county boundaries. 

3. Section 3 (c) of the bill will strike the 
words “as family-size farm” from section 
43 (d) in order to authorize the 
to sell and acquire farm units of less than 
family-type to persons who would be eli- 
gible for the less than the family-type farm 
loans proposed under section 1 on terms 
consistent with the modified loan authority. 

4. Section 3 (d) of the bill will substitute 
reasonable rates prevailing in the commu- 
nity for the present limitation of rates not 
exceeding 5 percent per annum as a guide 
to determining whether credit from private 
or cooperative sources is available to the 
applicant at the time the loan is made or 
at the time the borrower should refinance 
his indebtedness to the Secretary by means 
of such other credit. 

5. Section 1 (e) of the act will amend sec- 
tion 51 to permit the Secretary to service 
mortgages taken in connection with insured 
loans in the same manner as he is now 
authorized to service security for direct loans 
and will extend the authority to preserve and 
protect the security, bid at foreclosure or 
other sale, and the other provisions of this 
section to property involved in loans under 
any of the acts administered by the Farmers 
Home Administration. This section of the 
act now applies to all of the acts adminis- 
tered by the Farmers’ Home Administration 
except the credit sales accounts on water 
conservation and utilization projects trans- 
ferred to the agency by the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service and property which might be 
acquired under the special emergency loans 
pursuant to Public Law 727. 

Some difficulty has been encountered by 
the lack of authority to grant easements of 
rights-of-way for roads and utilities while 
the security property is in the possession 
of the Government. The amended section 
will provide that authority. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY OF MEDICINE 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I am 
about to introduce a bill, and I ask 
unanimous consent that I may speak on 
it in excess of the 2 minutes allowed 
under the order which has been entered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, the Senator from 
Alabama may proceed. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself, and the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a bill to pro- 
mote the progress of medicine and to 
advance the national health and welfare 
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by creating a National Library of Medi- 
cine. 

Mr. President, we introduce this bill 
at the urgent behest of dedicated men 
and women identified with the medical 
sciences whose major objective in life is 
to contribute to improving the health of 
their fellow men. These are men and 
women who know whereof they speak, 
Mr. President, and many of them believe 
that the passage of this legislation is 
a most important and urgent step in the 
health field which can be taken by this 
session of the Congress. 

That is strong language to accompany 
the introduction of a bill, which has as 
its sole and undramatic objective, the 
establishing of a National Library of 
Medicine decently housed, efficiently 
staffed, properly located, and adequately 
financed. Those phrases may seem so 
now, Mr. President, but they will seem 
like great understatements when we 
realize that the enactment of this legis- 
lation will correct a situation of which 
the Congress and our people are gener- 
ally unaware but which, so long as it 
continues, can at any moment result in 
the destruction of the greatest collection 
of medical literature in the entire world. 
I refer to what is now called the Armed 
Forces Medical Library. 

Mr. President, the disaster to which I 
referred can happen at any moment. 
Continued neglect can rob us and the 
world of this treasure. And once de- 
stroyed, not all the gold in Fort Knox 
could recreate it. Should the library of 
medicine be destroyed, we would lose the 
ideas, the wisdom, the knowledge, the 
experience, the thoughtful analysis, the 
idea-provoking, solution-inspiring col- 
lection of different ways of thinking 
about man’s health and well-being that 
our men of medicine now have at their 
service. These books and charts and 
manuscripts of incalculable value are 
now housed—if indeed that word can be 
used—some of them in a warehouse in 
Cleveland and some in a building con- 
structed in 1887 just a few blocks from 
here, which was condemned 30 years ago 
as inadequate for library services and 
which is so antiquated that its iron col- 
umns have actually buckled. Ihave been 
informed that, unless we in the Congress 
act promptly and insist that construction 
of a building fit to house this collection 
of over 650,000 bound volumes gets un- 
der way immediately, a large number 
of these volumes, in a matter of months, 
will have to be moved to a highly flam- 
mable, temporary barracks which is in 
danger of falling apart in the next high 
wind. 

WHOSE FAULT? 

Mr. President, Members of the Con- 
gress, quite understandably, will want 
co know who is at fault if, having ac- 
quired a priceless treasure of medical 
literature, we have housed it so poorly 
that, not only can it not function as it 
should, but its contents are actually in 
danger. 

I should like to answer that question 
clearly and unequivocally. The blame 
does not lie with any particular agency 
or on any specific person. Certainly it 
is not the fault of the Congress. This 
Congress authorized the expenditure of 
$350,000 to be used to draw up plans for 
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a proper building to house the Armed 
Forces Medical Library, and in so doing 
we committed ourselves to appropriating 
the necessary funds for its erection. This 
Congress recognized its responsibilities 
in this respect and so, too, did earlier 
Congresses. In 1919, in 1938, and in 
1941, the Congress took similar actions 
designed to properly house this great 
library. 

Nor is it the fault of those most im- 
mediately responsible for its operation. 
Certainly Colonel Rogers, who serves as 
its librarian and who has done a mag- 
nificent job of administering it under the 
most trying circumstances, is not at 
fault. He has spent years working day 
and night in the attempt to secure a 
proper home for the institution to which 
he is devoted. The same can also be 
said of the Surgeons General of the 
Army, the Navy and the Air Force. They, 
too, are fully aware of the value of the 
library and of the urgent need to house 
it properly. 

Is it then the fault of the Secretary 
of Defense, who, last December, decided 
not to ask for the apportionment of the 
$350,000 the Congress had authorized, 
and who decided not to include funds for 
the construction of the library in his 
1957 budget? I do not believe so. 

either he, nor his predecessors, should 
ever have been called upon to make such 
decisions. The Secretary of Defense 
should not be required to turn his atten- 
tion from critical questions of the gravest 
military import in order to consider how 
best to house, maintain and operate 
what is, in fact, a national library of 
medicine, regardless of the importance 
of that library to our medical progress. 

The fault, if there is fault in this situ- 
ation, is a fault of history. The situation 
with which we are now confronted came 
about simply because that which started 
out as the small library of the Surgeon 

eneral of the Army 120 years ago has 
become, through a combination of acci- 
dent and the devotion, imaginative bril- 
liance and tenacity of a handful of men, 
a truly national institution. The present 
situation finds the library without any 
proper legislative authorization and as 
part of the Military Establishment, where 
it does not belong, and within which it 
cannot hope to compete for the funds 
it must have. 

THE ARMED FORCES MEDICAL LIBRARY 


The Armed Forces Medical Library is 
1 of 3 large research libraries operated 
by the Federal Government. Originally 
organized in 1836 by Surgeon General 
Lovell, as the Surgeon General’s Library, 
and later known as the Army Medical 
Library, it was given its present title 
in 1952. Initially almost unknown, it 
became a truly great institution during 
the librarianship of Col. John Shaw Bil- 
lings, which began in 1865 and lasted 
30 years. It was during Colonel Bil- 
lings’ tenure, in 1887, that it was in- 
stalled in the building where it is still 
housed. 

Today this library holds over 650,000 
bound volumes, containing well over a 
million titles. It currently receives over 
5,000 medical periodicals. It has been 
adding to its collection over 25,000 vol- 
umes a year. For over 75 years now, 
the Library of Congress and the Library 
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of the Department of Agriculture have 
relinquished to it the primary respon- 
sibility for developing a collection of 
medical books and periodicals. It is now 
one of the largest research libraries in a 
special discipline in the entire world. 
FUNCTION AND VALUE OF THE LIBRARY 


The Armed Forces Medical Library, 
as I have said, contains a priceless and 
irreplaceable collection of literature and 
of periodicals drawn from all the world. 
But the Library is not at all a place 
where these items are entombed for the 
benefit of antiquarians. Far from it. 
This medical library is a living, vibrantly 
functioning institution, serving mem- 
bers of the health professions daily and 
in a myriad of ways. It serves and, of 
course, will always continue to serve, 
members of the Medical Corps of each 
of our armed services. It keeps them 
abreast of medical literature. It keeps 
them informed of new developments and 
discoveries. It advises them of health 
conditions in, and the precautions 
needed for, any of the farflung parts 
of the world to which the services may be 
called. 

Far more important than the role it 
plays in our Armed Forces, however, is 
the function it serves in civilian life. 
Since the Congress authorized it so to 
do in 1892, and again in 1901, the Li- 
brary has served the needs of civilians 
in all of the health professions. Today 
the value of the service it renders physi- 
cians, dentists, and hospital administra- 
tors, public-health physicians, educators 
and sanitarians, research workers in 
every field pertaining to health, is vastly 
more important and of far greater value 
than that which it renders to the armed 
services, 

And how valuable is that service? 
Years ago the great Sir William Osler 
answered that question when he said of 
this same Library— 

For the teacher and the worker a great 
library such as this is indispensable. They 
must know the world’s best work and know 
it at once. They mint and make current 
coin the ore so widely scattered in journals, 
transactions, and monographs, 


Later, one of my own father’s great 
teachers, Dr. William H. Welch, of Johns 
Hopkins fame, declared that this same 
Library and its publications constituted 
America’s greatest contribution to the 
entire world of medicine. Our own Hoo- 
ver Commission’s task force on Federal 
medical services stated that— 

Today the largest and most important 
medical library in the world is the Armed 
Forces Medical Library. No other medical 
agency of the Federal Government serves 
the future of medical research so intimately 
and so widely as does this unequaled col- 
lection of books, journals, and bibliographic 
services, 


To this library, material of clinical im- 
portance flows in from nearly every 
country in the world. German publica- 
tions, French periodicals, English, Ice- 
landic, Turkish, Russian, Chinese, Hun- 
garian, Portuguese, Dutch, Swedish, and 
Spanish monographs and journals, just 
to name a few, all make their contribu- 
tion to the library’s collection. Over 
10,000 serial titles are regularly recorded. 
Each year it acquires 15,000 monographs 
and 100,000 journal pieces, the housing of 
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which requires over half a mile of linear 
shelf footage. Each year its interlibrary 
loan service places 133,000 volumes in 
the hands of medical research workers 
throughout this country. Over 1,000 ref- 
erence questions are answered by the 
library staff each month, in the course of 
which many long medical bibliographies 
are prepared. The library is carefully 
cataloging all of its acquisitions, and 
issues each year a printed record of this 
work for all to see and use. The library 
publishes a monthly index to the current 
periodical literature of medicine in which 
over 100,000 articles a year are listed by 
author and subject. Interlibrary loans, 
bibliographical, and photoduplication 
services make it possible for the doctor, 
civilian or military, to have at his beck 
and call all of the library’s resources. It 
is difficult to exaggerate the important 
influence this library has had on the ad- 
vances in the medical sciences through- 
out the world. It is impossible to gage 
its value in dollars. 
TRANSFER FROM ARMED FORCES 


Members of Congress will agree with 
me as to the importance of properly 
housing and adequately supporting the 
administration of this great institution. 
Some may ask, “Why not do that with- 
out removing the library from the De- 
partment of Defense?” 

Perhaps the best answer to that lies in 
the fact that the Congress on several oc- 
casions has attempted to do just that, but 
it has never worked. AsI have explained 
above, only last year we authorized the 
Department of Defense to get on with 
the task of properly housing this mag- 
nificent operation, but the Secretary of 
Defense has decided not to use that au- 
thority. 

More important, however, is the fact 
that the library is truly a national library 
of medicine in fact, and as such it does 
not belong in the Department of Defense 
at all. As a part of the Military Estab- 
lishment, it is unable to command from 
top officials of the Department the at- 
tention and thought it deserves. Their 
responsibilities in other fields are far too 
heavy to permit it. Moreover, to permit 
the library to remain in Defense means 
a continuation of constant difficulty with 
the Bureau of the Budget, which has for 
years found it difficult to understand 
why military appropriations should be 
spent to operate a national library of 
medicine. This difficulty has been com- 
pounded by the further fact that the 
librarian of the Armed Forces Medical 
Library has no direct contact with the 
Bureau of the Budget. Such matters are 
handled by the Adjutant General’s Office, 
and Senators can well understand what 
little time and inclination that Office has 
had to spend on problems of medical 
librarianship. Search as you will, you'll 
find no provision for financing the li- 
brary in the Armed Forces budgets. Its 
expenses are buried in some 18 different 
categories. This is true, because the De- 
partment of Defense has no legal au- 
thorization to operate a national institu- 
tion primarily for civilian purposes. 

I think it is clear, Mr. President, that 
this library cannot be expected to prop- 
erly discharge its mission so long as it re- 
mains part of the Military Establish- 
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ment. While it is true that its resources 
are used by military medical personnel 
in the conduct of day-to-day military 
programs throughout the world, the fact 
remains that this constitutes but a small 
part of the library's activities. Its ma- 
jor and predominant function lies in the 
service it provides civilian medical 
science. Moreover, if it is properly 
housed and adequately financed, as it 
cannot hope to be so long as it must com- 
pete for a share of the armed services 
dollar, then it will be far more able to 
better serve our military medical per- 
sonnel. 

Those, Mr. President, are the reasons 
why, in the interest both of military and 
civilian medicine, I believe the library 
should become The National Library of 
Medicine. Other and quite cogent and 
compelling reasons have been set forth 
in the Hoover Commission’s Task Force 
Report to which I alluded earlier. Inow 
ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, 
that an excerpt from the report be set 
forth at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXCERPT From REPORT ON FEDERAL MEDICAL 
SERVICES 

(Prepared for the Commission on Organiza- 

tion of the Executive Branch of the 

Government by the Task Force on Federal 

Medical Services, February 1955) 

Commission on Organization of the Exe- 
cutive Branch of the Government, Task Force 
on Federal Medical Services: Chauncey Mc- 
Cormick, chairman; Edwin L. Crosby, M. D., 
assistant chairman; Francis J. Braceland, 
M. D., Otto W. Brandhorst, D. D. S., Edward 
D. Churchill, M. D., Michael DeBakey, M. D., 
Evarts A. Graham, M. D., Alan Gregg. M. D., 
Paul R. Hawley, M. D., Theodore G. Klumpp, 
M. D., Hugh R. Leavell, M. D., Basil C. Mac- 
Lean, M. D., Walter B. Martin, M. D., James 
Roscoe Miller, M. D., Dwight L. Wilbur, M. D., 
Milton C. Winternitz. M. D., members; James 
P. Dixon, M. D., staff director; John T. Kelly, 
assistant staff director; Margaret D. West, 
study coordinator. 


A NATIONAL LIBRARY OF MEDICINE 


One of the cardinal necessities of compe- 
tent health research is access to books, mono- 
graphs, and journals in medical and re- 
lated fields. Unless workers have access to 
such materials, research and the dissemina- 
tion of scientific information are seriously 
handicapped and research grants are waste- 
fully spent. 

Today the largest and most important med- 
ical library in the world is the Armed Forces 
Medical Library. No other medical agency 
of the Federal Government serves the future 
of medical research so intimately and so 
widely as does this unequalled collection of 
books, journals, and bibliographic services. 
Originally organized for military use in 1836, 
this library has become a great national re- 
search institution far surpassing the nature, 
size, and level of activities required by the 
Armed Forces. It is in fact the National 
Library of Medicine of the United States. 

While every credit should be given to the 
Surgeons General of the Army who, in the 
past, created and maintained the library, to- 
day neither its name nor its placement in 
the Department of Defense suggests the de- 
gree to which it serves the needs of national 
medical research and teaching. The char- 
acter of this library has changed with the 
passage of time. It has gained in value, im- 
portance, and potential usefulness. 

There is no clear statutory authority for 
the functions which it now serves. The 
library is ineffectively placed in point of ad- 
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ministration, inadequately housed, and too 
poorly supported to permit effective conduct 
of its pertinent functions. 

For over 30 years the library has needed a 
new building. It now requires an annual 
increase of a mile of shelf space. Its collec- 
tions are constantly threatened by loss from 
fire and have undergone actual damage 
through exposure to weather and improper 
storage. 

Continued financial support is a prob- 
lem. No newly created library could even 
hope to duplicate the present matchless col- 
lections. But the cost of maintaining them 
is not a fair or defensible charge on any 
one or all of the Military Establishments. As 
it is presently situated the financial need of 
the library competes in peacetime with the 
needs of the military to maintain the skele- 
ton of an effective fighting force. In time of 
war it becomes naive to expect the preoccupa- 
tion of the military to include the proper 
maintenance and continuing development 
of a National Library of Medicine. 

The needs of a National Library of Medicine 
are neither in theory nor practice familiar to, 
or a natural concern of, the Department of 
Defense. What is needed to enable the li- 
brary to function properly as a truly national 
institution is legal status with an administra- 
tive organization appropriate to a National 
Library of Medicine, an effective building 
and an adequate budget. Its present irra- 
tional administrative status has created a 
history of friction and misunderstandings 
regarding its work. Hospital buildings, 
scientific instruments, or medical stores de- 
teriorate with the passage of time; books and 
journals if well housed do not deteriorate; 
indeed they become more valuable. In the 
light of the sums now spent by the Federal 
Government on medical services and research, 
it would be folly to ignore the means of 
spreading as well as accumulating and safely 
storing the facts already known and those 
awaiting discovery, 


Mr. HILL. The task force report, Mr. 
President, went on to suggest that the 
national library of medicine might be 
set up as an all but autonomous divi- 
sion of the Smithsonian Institution as is 
the National Gallery of Art. While Iam 
in complete agreement with the report 
up to that point, I must say here that 
the bill which Senator KENNEDY and I 
have introduced does not accept that 
suggestion. The Bureau of the Budget 
has said: 


There would seem to be serious question as 
to the advisability of placing a specialized 
activity such as this library within the 
Smithsonian Institution. 


Iagree. I do so especially since many 
men of eminence in the fields of medi- 
cine, dentistry, hospitalization, public 
health and research have written me to 
say that, while they might not as yet 
be in complete agreement as to whether 
this library should be an independent 
entity or a unit in some governmental 
agency or other, they are unanimous in 
their belief that, if it is to be placed in 
an existing department, it must be so 
placed that it will be in a climate of 
medical opinion where the primary con- 
cern of those in charge is the physical 
and mental health of the Nation. 

I would like to add just one more rea- 
son why I believe this national library 
of medicine should be placed elsewhere 
than in the Department of Defense. 

As you know, I am chairman of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, which has jurisdiction over most 
substantive legislation in the field of 
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health. Iam also chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Appropriations for Health, 
Education, and Welfare. In both ca- 
pacities I have, over the years, been im- 
pressed by the fact that whenever our 
Government has given recognition to the 
importance of a particular need or en- 
deavor in the field of health, the lay 
public, individual philanthropists and 
foundations have hastened to give addi- 
tional momentum to such projects 
through financial contributions. Our 
American people are eager to support 
worthwhile endeavors aimed at benefit- 
ing mankind. They regard Federal sup- 
port of any such endeavor as a seal of 
approval—as an action which warrants 
their joining in the endeavor. That is 
why, Mr, President, the American people 
now contribute five, six, and even ten 
dollars for each Federal dollar spent in 
the attempt to find the cause, preven- 
tion and cure of killing and crippling 
diseases. 

That is what I hope and expect will 
happen with respect to the national li- 
brary of medicine which would be cre- 
ated by this bill. I believe that founda- 
tions, professional groups and individual 
citizens will contribute to its support 
and enhancement. They will—if it is a 
national library of medicine, They will 
not, so long as the Nation’s library of 
medicine remains lost and hidden in the 
Department of Defense. 


NEED FOR PROMPT ACTION 


Mr. President, almost 2 years ago, in 
June of 1954, the American Medical 
Association advised each of us that its 
house of delegates had found that 

The irreplaceable collections of the Armed 
Forces Medical Library are now housed in a 
67-year-old building totally unsuitable for 
the purpose by reason of its inadequate size, 
poor state of repair, susceptibility to fire 
hazard, and general inadaptability to ef- 
cient operations; and the Armed Forces 
Medical Library serves not only all Govern- 
ment departments but also the entire medi- 
cal profession of the United States, and with- 
out its help much of the research and clini- 
cal work now being carried on by our pro- 
fession would be impracticable, 


They therefore resolved— 

That the house of delegates of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association in convention as- 
sembled reiterate its belief that a new build- 
ing for the Armed Forces Medical Library is 
of paramount importance to the best inter- 
ests of American medicine and health of our 
country, and calls on the appropriate agen- 
cies of our Government to give immediate 
priority to this most important project. 


The American Medical Association 
took that position with the understand- 
ing that the Department of Defense was 
prepared to go ahead with the construc- 
tion of a proper building for the library 
if the Congress would authorize it to do 
so and appropriate the necessary funds. 
They so memorialized the Congress, 

Mr. President, the situation as regards 
a proper building remains the same; the 
need for it is just as great; the danger 
to the library and its contents is more 
imminent; the cost of building such a 
library has gone up. This is true despite 
the fact that the Congress listened and 
agreed with the strongly worded repre- 
sentation made to it by America’s doc- 
tors. We authorized the project. We 
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authorized the expenditure. The De- 
partment of Defense changed its mind, 
and the project remains a dream—its 
noncompletion a nightmare to men of 
science. 

The time for action on this project 
was 36 years ago when the Coneress first 
authorized it. It would have been woe- 
fully belated had it been carried out in 
1938 or in 1941 or in 1955 when again 
and again the Congress authorized its 
construction. Let us see to it that the 
expressed will of the Congress is carried 
out and that this treasure is properly 
housed before it is too late. 

The American Medical Association be- 
lieves it urgent. So, too, does the Amer- 
ican Dental Association, the American 
Hospital Association, our Association of 
State and Territorial Health Officers, the 
American College of Surgeons, the Hoo- 
ver Commission, and every man engaged 
in research on problems of health from 
whom I have heard. These outstanding 
organizations may or may not agree on 
all the details of the bill which Senator 
KENNEDY and I have introduced. As a 
matter of fact, whereas the bill calls for 
the creation of the national library of 
medicine as an independent agency, I 
know that some of these gentlemen and 
some of these organizations believe it 
might well be strengthened if it were 
identified with an agency already known 
for its outstanding leadership and activ- 
ity in the world of health sciences—an 
agency such as the United States Public 
Health Service. Others favor an inde- 
pendent status for the library. Neither 
Senator KENNEDY nor I are wedded to 
the details of the bill. We know that 
such is the unanimity of opinion as to 
the necessity for immediate action on 
proper housing and support for the li- 
brary and such is the objectivity and in- 
telligence of the groups and individuals 
most concerned, that when our hearings 
have been held and when all the evidence 
is in Iam confident we shall come to the 
floor of the Senate with a bill supported 
by everyone who is seriously concerned 
with advancing the health of the Nation. 

Mr, President, permit me to make one 
more point and then conclude. 

We in the Congress will, I am certain, 
appropriate more than a hundred and 
thirty million dollars to be spent under 
the aegis of the Public Health Service 
in fiscal 1957 for medical research, Con- 
siderably more than a hundred and thir- 
ty million, I hope. In addition, we shall 
appropriate still more millions for med- 
ical research projects carried on at the 
behest or under the direction of other 
agencies of Government. 

The effectiveness of that research is 
greatly dependent on the proper main- 
tenance and functioning of the library 
with which we are here concerned, Will 
the Congress appropriate some $200 
million a year—year after year—for 
medical research and yet withhold the 
$6 million to $7 million needed once in 
a generation to properly house the ma- 
terials and make possible the biblio- 
graphical services upon which much of 
that research must depend? I think 
not. I know it will not when Members 
of the Congress realize that just one 
3-by-5 card, mailed out by the na- 
tional library of medicine at a cost of 
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some 10 cents, can and will save us tens 
of thousands of dollars and years of 
wasted effort on the part of our all too 
few men of medical research. One such 
card notifying the reader of the report 
of a completed experiment can keep a 
dozen institutions from spending tens 
of thousands of dollars duplicating that 
same experiment. More important 
still, it may mean that a dozen scien- 
tists who might otherwise have spent 
wasted time repeating that experiment 
may, instead, leap years ahead in reach- 
ing the solution to the problem with 
which they and we are concerned. 

That one simple example of the mean- 
ing of but one of the scores of services 
which the library can provide should be 
enough to convince the most economy- 
minded that here truly is an expendi- 
ture which means not a spending but a 
saving—a saving of dollars, and time 
and lives. 

Let me sum this up, Mr. President, by 
quoting the words of one who is ranked 
amongst the most wise and knowledge- 
able and dedicated of men of medical 
research in the world—the vice presi- 
dent of the Rockefeller Foundation in 
charge of medical affairs, Dr. Alan 
Gregg. Dr. Gregg has written me, No 
defense for the amounts being spent on 
medical research by all the Government 
agencies can be made if we continue to 
neglect the need for one adequate li- 
brary, such as this library could be 
made.“ 

My father, if I may be permitted a 
personal reference, was a pupil and a 
devout disciple of that history-making 
man of medicine, Joseph Lister. Like so 
many of us today, many of the surgeons 
of his time found it impossible—or per- 
haps I should say inconvenient“ to 
accept and apply the great principles of 
aseptic and antiseptic treatment of 
wounds. Addressing the doctors of 
Montgomery, Ala. in 1931 and reminisc- 
ing with them of those earlier and de- 
cisive days in surgery, my revered 
father, reared in the traditions of the 
South with its respect for the proper 
and the richly rounded word, phrased 
it this way as he spoke of Lord Lister's 
experience: “Though his turret torch 
was blazing high, like Leander’s, the 
surgeons would not see and could not 
hear.” Happily for us, the surgeons did 
come to see and to hear and to apply— 
nor did it take 30 years for the truth to 
sink in. It has been more than 30 years, 
Mr. President, since we have been told 
how much it could mean to America 
were we to establish a truly national 
library of medicine. There are men 
who have carried that torch high for 
all those years. It is time for the Con- 
gress to see the light, to listen to the 
voices of wisdom and—above all—to act. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3430) to promote the prog- 
ress of medicine and to advance the na- 
tional health and welfare by creating a 
National Library of Medicine, introduced 
by Mr. Hi (for himself and Mr. KEN- 
NEDY), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 
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Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to be a cosponsor, together with 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL], the chairman of 
the Labor and Public Welfare Committee, 
of the bill to create a National Library 
of Medicine. I should like to add briefly 
to the remarks already made by the Sen- 
ator from Alabama on this most impor- 
tant subject. 

One of the most interesting and impor- 
tant Hoover Commission reports con- 
cerns the Government’s handling of 
medical information, books, treatises, 
journals, periodicals, and unpublished 
research papers. Presently, the single 
greatest collection of these materials in 
this country is in the Armed Forces Medi- 
cal Library, reputedly the largest and 
most important medical library in the 
world. Originally created in 1836, for 
military use, it has become a great na- 
tional research institution, far surpass- 
ing the nature, size, and level of medical 
activities required by the Armed Forces. 
For many years it has been regarded, in 
fact if not in name, as the Nation's Li- 
brary of Medicine. 

The Hoover Commission, supported 
completely by its Medical Services Task 
Force composed of some of the Nation's 
leading medical figures, has pointed out 
that the interests of this country will be 
better served if the Armed Forces Medi- 
cal Library is reestablished as an inde- 
pendent institution serving the needs of 
all governmental departments and agen- 
cies, both civilian and defense. The basic 
principle of this bill has the full sup- 
port of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, the American Dental Association, 
the American Public Health Association, 
the American Drug Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, and the American Hospital As- 
sociation. It merits immediate study by 
Congress. I am certain, under the able 
chairmanship of the Senator from Ala- 
bama, the Senate Labor and Public Wel- 
fare Committee will consider the pro- 
posal promptly. 

The basis of this recommendation and 
of the bill which we have introduced to- 
day is not a simple paper reorganiza- 
tional move, but rather it is intended to 
accomplish the following important sub- 
stantive changes: 

First. Provide express statutory au- 
thority—presently lacking—for the 
functions performed by the Library for 
the various departments and agencies 
of the Government. 

Second. Remove the operating ex- 
penses of the Library from the military 
budget, thereby eliminating a present 
charge upon the military which can- 
not justifiably be assessed against it. 

Third. Eliminate any possible compe- 
tition among the various departments 
and agencies for a position of dominance 
in this field. 

Fourth. Eliminate or drastically re- 
duce the duplication of facilities by Gov- 
ernment departments and agencies. 

Fifth. Permit an operation directed 
by a board refiecting the interests of the 
public and the many departments and 
agencies concerned with medical re- 
search and practice, as opposed to the 
present organizational structure in 
which control is exercised solely by the 
Armed Forces. 
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Sixth. Authorize a physical plant pro- 
viding adequate protection for the irre- 
placeable and unequaled collection of 
books, journals, and bibliographic serv- 
ices of the Library, and at the same time 
making these materials more accessible. 

It is apparent that the total efforts 
and funds expended for medical research 
in this country—and particularly those 
of the Federal Government—should be 
coordinated so that the most beneficial 
results will be achieved. Medical re- 
search leaders have expressed concern 
over the fact that in many instances the 
absence of satisfactory bibliographic 
materials has resulted in wasteful dupli- 
cation of efforts by medical researchers. 
Certainly there is enough to be done in 
the important fields of medical research 
without the repetition of experiments 
successfully undertaken. A National 
Library of Medicine is essential to the 
efficiency and coordination of effort nec- 
essary in medical research. 

At the time that this bill was first con- 
sidered, there was reason to believe that 
perhaps there had been a change of out- 
look by the Department of Defense to- 
ward the Medical Library. Steps had 
been taken to provide land and funds 
for an adequate building in the defense 
budget. However, pressure for a strin- 
gent defense budget began to be felt and, 
as has happened so frequently in the 
past, the Medical Library was squeezed 
and no building funds appear in the re- 
quest ultimately made by the President. 
It must be obvious that the library sim- 
ply cannot compete for funds in the De- 
fense Department against the needs and 
demands of those activities directly re- 
lated to our national defense. 

Mr. President, enactment of this bill 
is essential if medical research is to con- 
tinue to progress in an orderly and effi- 
cient manner. 


WAR ORPHANS EDUCATIONAL 
ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1956 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a bill to estab- 
lish an educational assistance program 
for children of servicemen who died as a 
result of a disability incurred in line of 
duty during World War II or the Korean 
service period in combat or from an in- 
strumentality of war. 

Mr. President, this bill will be known 
as the War Orphans Educational Assist- 
ance Act of 1956. The purpose is to 
grant eligibility for up to 36 months of 
education to the children of armed serv- 
ices personnel who died as a result of 
a disability incurred in line of duty dur- 
ing World War II or the Korean conflict, 
either from a combat wound or from 
an instrumentality of war. This bill 
would provide a scholarship grant of up 
to $110 per month, payable at the end 
of each month of education satisfactorily 
completed by the eligible person. 

The bill provides that the eligibility 
shall begin on the 18th birthday, or on 
the successful completion of secondary 
schooling, whichever occurs first, and 
shall end on the 23d birthday, with a few 
exceptions for the purpose of flexibility. 
A child eligible under this act may select 
college or vocational training. 
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In addition to providing education at 
the college level or in vocational schools 
the bill would provide for special restora- 
tive training for the purpose of over- 
coming or lessening the effects of a 
manifest physical or mental disability 
which would handicap the eligible per- 
son in the pursuit of a program of edu- 
cation. 

The bill is patterned after the Veter- 
ans Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952, 
which I introduced in the Senate in the 
82d Congress. Many of the safeguards 
written into the Veterans Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952 are written into 
this proposed legislation to prevent abuse 
and exploitation. 

Although the information will have to 
be fully developed at hearings, it is my 
best information, at the present time, 
that there are approximately 100,000 
children who lost a parent during World 
War II or the Korean conflict who may 
be eligible for the benefits of this bill. 

This bill is a companion bill to H. R. 
9824, which was introduced last week 
in the House of Representatives by Rep- 
resentative TEAGUE, of Texas. 

It is my hope that the Congress will 
enact this legislation at this session. I 
firmly believe that the Government owes 
a duty to educate the children of men 
who lost their lives as a result of dis- 
ability incurred in line of duty during 
World War II, or the Korean service pe- 
riod, so that such children may compete 
on equal terms with those who were more 
fortunate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3431) to establish an edu- 
cational assistance program for children 
of servicemen who died as a result of a 
disability incurred in line of duty during 
World War II or the Korean service pe- 
riod in combat or from an instrumental- 
ity of war, introduced by Mr. HILL (for 
himself and other Senators), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 


FEDERAL-STATE LAND STUDY 
COMMISSIONS 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
provide for the establishment of Fed- ` 
eral-State Land Study Commissions in 
the several States. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a statement, prepared by me, 
in connection with the bill be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the state- 
ment will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3444) to provide for the 
establishment of Federal-State Land 
Study Commissions in the several States, 
introduced by Mr. Lonc, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

The statement presented by Mr. LONG 
is as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR LONG 

I am introducing a bill today which pro- 
vides for the establishment of Federal-State 
commissions to examine the problems of 
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public land ownership. The land which is 
owned by the Federal Government is tremen- 
dous in its area and includes every type of 
property. Within recent years it has become 
increasingly clear that this problem requires 
some basic tion. 

There are many Ideas as to what should be 
done with these federally owned lands. A 
good many people would like to see all of it 
retained and more acquired. A lot of other 
people would like to see most of it disposed 
of immediately. 

The Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations, headed by Mr. Meyer Kestenbaum, 
recommended last year that a Federal Lands 
Commission be established. It was proposed 
that this Commission study the present sit- 
uation and current trends with respect to 
Federal ownership and administration of 
nonurban lands and make recommendations 
for appropriate legislation or other action. 
The Senate was represented on this Commis- 
sion by three of our able colleagues, Senators 
Morse, HUMPHREY, and SCHOEPPEL. 

In addition, last year the Hoover Com- 
mission Task Force on Real Property Man- 
agement recommended that the President 
appoint a Commisison on this subject. This 
proposed Commission would study and sub- 
mit recommendations as to the pattern of 
Federal land ownership which would pro- 
vide maximum benefits to the national 
economy. It was specifically recommended 
that transfers of lands to State or private 
ownership should be accomplished where 
such transfers were found to be in the pub- 
lic interest. 

In both of these recommendations, how- 
ever, the emphasis was entirely on a single 
Federal Commission. It is my feeling that 
the States in which these lands are located 
should have a voice in determining policies 
with regard to public ownership of land in 
the particular State. Accordingly, the bill 
which I have today introduced provides that 
a 5-man commisison could be established to 
study and make recommendations with re- 
spect to public ownership of land in any 
State where the governor or the legislature 
of the State so requests. 

Two members of this Commission would 
be selected from a list of nominees by the 
governor of the State in question. Two 
other members would be appointed from the 
executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment, with the fifth member to be selected 
entirely at the discretion of the President. 

Presumably, the two members from the 
executive branch would be selected from the 
agencies which are most directly concerned 
with the Federal land in a particular State. 
I am confident that it would be found de- 
sirable to have the same Federal officials 
appointed to a number of these State com- 
missions thus providing a strong element of 

icy insofar as Federal policies and 
considerations are concerned. 

A period of no more than 3 years is pro- 
vided for each commission to submit rec- 
ommendations. This report will be ex- 
pected to propose any ere, or admin- 
istrative- actions which, in its judgment, 
may be needed to carry out its recom- 
mendations. 

With regard to any disposals of public 
land which the Commission may recom- 
mend, the bill would require the President 
to prepare a plan for disposal of the lands 
recommended for disposition. It is pro- 
vided, however, that the President may ex- 
clude from his disposal plan any lands the 
retention of which he deems necessary in 
the public interest. But in that event, he 
must give in detail the reasons for these 
lu 


The disposal plan would be submitted to 
both Houses of Congress, and it is provided 
that a period of 60 days of continuous ses- 
sion of the Congress must pass before the 
executive agencies concerned proceed to im- 
plement the disposal plan. The plan or any 
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part of it may be disapproved at any time 
within this 60-day period, but the disap- 
proval must be resolution adopted by both 
the Senate and the House. 


It is required that disposal plans of this. 


nature shall— 

1. Contain a list of the lands to be dis- 
posed of; 

2. Set out the procedure to be followed by 
the Federal agency or agencies having juris- 
diction over such lands in the disposition 
thereof; 

8. Prescribe an operating procedure for 
offering such lands for sale in fee; 

4. Provide that, in the case of sales to any 
State or other Government agency, such 
lands shall be sold at their appraised fair 
market value, and, in the case of sales to 
private purchasers, such lands shall be sold 
to the highest bidder or at their appraised 
fair market value, as determined by the Fed- 
eral agency having jurisdiction over such 
land. 


5. Provide that, so far as practicable, such 
lands shall be disposed of in tracts of such 
size and number and under such terms ere 
conditions as will best serve the 
the Federal Government, the State, and — 
general public, taking into consideration the 
predominant land needs, if such exist, of 
present landowners in the vicinity of such 
lands and the need of potential purchasers 
for a long-term, low-interest rate purchase 
program to enable them to purchase such 
lands; and 

6. Provide for a system of payments to the 
States out of receipts from the sale of such 
lands consistent with existing statutes which 


recognize the principle of receipts sharing 


with the State and which provide for sys- 
tems of payment for the several classes of 
property involved. 

With particular reference to subparagraph 
5 above, I personally feel very strongly that 
there are likely to be many situations in 
which preference should be given to local 
citizens and former owners of land to be 
disposed of. 

There are many situations in which for- 

mer owners who sold their land, possibly at 
a sacrifice or under some compulsion, should 
be given priority with reference to purchase 
of land not needed by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Some of them may not be able to 
offer the full purchase price, and I believe 
that discretion should be provided to permit 
them to offer a down payment with a num- 
ber of years to pay off the balance through 
instaliments. 
The extent of Federal ownership of prop- 
erty in the United States has been further 
revealed in a recent inventory published by 
the General Services Administration. This 
inventory follows one issued as of April 1953 
which was the first such inventory to be 
issued in 15 years. Some of the highlights of 
this report are: 

1. Overall the Federal Government owns 
just over one-fifth of continental United 
States, holding 407.9 million acres, which is 
just about equal to the area included in 22 
of the 26 States east of the Mississippi River. 
The Government owns 2.8 million acres more 
than the inventory issued in 1953. A total 
of 354 million acres is used for grazing wild- 
life, and forest reserves. 

2. The Government has acquired real 
estate since 1789 which has cost $3244 bil- 
lion. Two and four-tenths billion dollars 
were spent for land, 814½ billion for build- 
ings, and another $15.6 billion for other 
structures such as dams. The Government 
holds title to 384,916 buildings which are on 
11,777 separate installations. 

3. The greatest extent of land ownership 
is in Nevada where 87.1 percent of the en- 
tire land surface is owned by the Federal 
Government, In my own State of Louisiana, 
3.7 percent of the lend is federally owned, 
Even though this is a small percentage com- 
pared to some other States, there is one 
parish (Grant) in Louisiana of which 34.2 
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percent of the area is under Federal owner- 
ship. Another one (Vernon) is 23.6 percent 
federally owned, and several others are more 
than 10 percent federally owned. Of the 
acreages owned in Louisiana, more than one- 
half were purchased by the Government dur- 
ing the depression of the thirties at an aver- 
age price of only $3 an acre. 
4. The Defense Department owns prop- 
erty valued at $20 billion; Interior holdings 
are valued at $3 billion, and the Atomic 
Energy Commission has moved up into third 
Place with holding of $2.7 billion. 

The following table shows the percentage 
of Federal land ownership in each of the 
States: 


Percent of land acreage owned by the Federal 
Government in the various States (ex- 
cludes trust properties)* 


11 Western States: 


Nevada 87. 1 
Utah. 70. 2 
Idaho 65. 2 
Oregon 51.3 
Wyoming 47. 8 
California 47. 0 
Arizona 44. 5 
Colorado 36. 3 
New Mexico 33.7 
iowa — ——— 29. 9 
Washington 29. 9 
21 Northeast 
States: 

New Hampshire 12. 0 
7. 8 

6. 2 

6.0 

5. 3 

4.2 
3.9 

3. 7 

2.2 

2.0 

8 1.9 
1.5 

1.4 

1.2 
1. 2 
9 

9 

-6 

-6 

3 

2 


16 South-Atlantic and South-Central 
States and District of Columbia: 
District of Columbia — 
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West Virginia 
North Garolina armi ga > 


Mississippi 
Tentucky 
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_ + As of June 30, 1955. 


Although the legislation I am proposing 
does not presume to make any determina- 
tions with regard to either increasing or 
decreasing. Federal ownership of land, I 
would certainly like to express my own 
Opinion to Senators that I believe the Fed- 
eral Government owns too much of our 
land and it is my hope that the study com- 
missions, if established, would propose ap- 
propriate dispositions. The American econ- 
omy is a private-enterprise economy and 
it should operate as such within the limits 
of necessary governmental functions, 
Local governmental units, including coun- 
ties, municipalities, and school districts, are 
dependent primarily upon property taxes for 
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their revenues. As a result many communi- 
ties have found themselves without tax re- 
sources, in severe financial conditions, or 
without further capacity to grow and expand 
their services to their citizens where the 
Federal Government has a substantial or 
predominant ownership of the real property 
within their political jurisdiction. 

Congress has long recognized the problem. 
Out of it have evolved a number of Federal 
laws providing that the Federal Government 
shall share with local governmental units 
revenues derived from its holdings. These 
are familiarly known as shared revenue or 
payment in lieu of taxes laws. In some 
instances Congress has allowed local govern- 
ments to tax Federal real property the same 
as privately-owned property. 

These laws apply to several major Federal 
departments and independent agencies cov- 
ering all types of real property, ownership, 
including industrial, commercial, urban, de- 
fense, agricultural, grazing, and forested 
holdings. They vary in detail and lack uni- 
formity but provide that anywhere from 
5 to 75 percent of the money derived by the 
Federal Government from the sale of land, 
timber, minerals, power, or other resources 
from such holdings shall be paid to the State 
or local government wherein the real prop- 
erty is located. 

While shared revenue or in lieu statutes 
have developed as a means of offsetting the 
tax-exempt status of Federal property, they 
have a more fundamental justification which 
recognizes the inherent relationship of Fed- 
eral lands within a State to State sovereignty. 
The receipts from the sale of Federal lands 
and resources should be shared with the 
States and local governments on the same 
basis, therefore, as are receipts from the sale 
of resources as at present. 

In the 167 years of our existence as a 
nation there is no showing, so far as I know, 
that the Federal Government has realized 
substantial revenue from holding Govern- 
ment lands. On the contrary, it has always 
been found necessary to invest more money 
than the Government ever receives. 

In the main these vast holdings have been 
a burden to the taxpayers rather than an 
asset. The Government agencies having ju- 
risdiction over them have almost constantly 
been criticized because of the amount of 
public moneys which are spent on the ad- 
ministration of these public lands. 

On the other hand, lands in private own- 
ership have been developed into major reve- 
nue-producing sources, thus contributing 
greatly to economic activity and returning 
large tax receipts to all our local, State, and 
Federal Governments. 

It is my intention to hold hearings in the 
near future on this proposed legislation. I 
hope that the Federal agencies involved will 
be prepared soon to present their views. 
They were furnished with a preliminary 
draft of this bill last November 17, with a re- 
quest that they give it immediate attention. 
They have had, therefore, 4 months to make 
up their minds what their attitude toward 
it will be. It is my hope that the bill can be 
passed and sent to the White House before 
the end of the current session, 


THE CYPRUS DILEMMA 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak for approxi- 
mately 5 minutes during the morning 
hour. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and the Senator may proceed. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a resolution expressing the sense of 
the Senate that the United States Gov- 
ernment use its good offices with the 
British Government to urge that the 
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people of the island of Cyprus be con- 
sulted in regard to their political status 
in accordance with the honored principle 
of self-determination. 

I submit this resolution on behalf of 
myself, and Senators Barrett, BENDER, 
Bus, CHAVEZ, DOUGLAS, GREEN, HUM- 
PHREY, KEFAUVER, KENNEDY, Ives, LANGER; 
MAGNUSON, MANSFIELD, Murray, NxELx, 
NEUBERGER, O'’MAHONEY, PURTELL, and 


PASTORE. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I am very glad to 
yield. 


Mr. MORSE. I have not had an op- 
portunity to discuss the subject with the 
Senator from New York, but I assure him 
that I am in full sympathy with the ob- 
jectives of the resolution, and would con- 
sider it a great honor to be permitted to 
join in sponsorship of the resolution. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Iam very glad indeed 
to add the name of the senior Senator 
from Oregon to the list of cosponsors. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolution lie on the desk 
until the close of business tomorrow, so 
that Senators who may wish to add their 
names to the list of cosponsors may do so. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Since I framed this 
resolution, which was some weeks ago, 
and since I began to consult with my 
colleagues of the Senate in regard to it, 
the situation to which it has reference 
has taken the gravest possible turn. 

What is referred to in the language of 
resolution as ferment has become tur- 
moil. Tension has become crisis. Un- 
due restraint has given way to naked 
repression. 

Two of our partners in NATO, Great 
Britain and Greece, confront each other 
angrily. The Balkan alliance between 
Greece and Turkey is placed under new 
strain, 

In this situation, the United States 
Government cannot stand aloof or wring 
its hands in anxious indecision, or merely 
express itself in round generalities about 
impartiality and utter pious hopes that 
all will be well—as we seem to be doing 
in the Arab-Israel situation. 

Here is another situation that calls 
for positive leadership—for the discharge 
of that heavy and difficult responsibility 
that falls to leadership. 

We may wish to stand silent, and to 
avoid intervention in an admittedly dif- 
ficult and delicate situation, but we can- 
not and dare not. We will not win the 
regard of either contending side if we do. 

Here is a situation in which we can 
and should take a stand on principle, 
and advise our British friends of the sit- 
uation as we see it. We do not serve our 
British allies well if we do not. 

The small nations of the world, from 
Europe through the length and breadth 
of Asia and Africa, watch us now, in re- 
gard to Cyprus; as in regard to other 
analogous matters in the Near East and 
elsewhere. 

We must express ourselves, both pub- 
licly and through normal diplomatic 
channels, urging upon our British 
friends the right, honorable, and far- 
sighted course of action in regard to 
Cyprus. The price must be paid; the 
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sacrifice must be made. The people of 
Cyprus cannot be ground under the 
heavy heel of repression. Their will 
must be taken into account. 

We must not permit, without the 
sternest rebuke, the emulation of Soviet 
tactics in repressing and tyrannizing an 
entire people. 

I know there is a Turkish minority on 
Cyprus. I know that Cyprus has not, in 
recorded history, belonged to the politi- 
cal entity known as Greece. But this 
does not change the fact that four-fifths 
of the people of Cyprus are Greeks by 
language, culture, church, tradition, and 
affection. Cyprus is just as Greek as 
Greece, itself. 

But above and beyond that, the people 
of Cyprus have a right to have a voice 
in the determination of their future. 
The British have,-in the recent past, con- 
ceded this. The resolution we are in- 
troducing today no more than affirms as 
the sense of the Senate that which has 
been more than tacitly conceded by the 
British in the past. 

- No country has done more for Greece 
than the United States. We helped to 
save Greece from Communist domina- 
tion. The American taxpayers have 
poured millions of dollars into Greece. 
Shall we forfeit the good will we de- 
servedly acquired in Greece by standing 
aside in the present situation; as we 
did when we voted in the United Na- 
tions against putting the question of 
Cyprus on the U. N. agenda? 

Will we be a true ally to Britain by 
doing nothing, or will we do Britain a 
better turn by. insisting, as best we can, 
that Britain’s present policy in Cyprus is 
shortsighted and doomed to failure? 

I ask, Mr. President, that the Foreign 
Relations Committee give prompt and 
thoughtful consideration to this resolu- 
tion, and report it back to the Senate 
at the earliest possible time. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this resolution and a lengthy histor- 
ical and political review and analysis 
of the Cyprus dilemma, prepared for me; 
be printed in the Record at this point in 
my remarks; 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
resolution will be received and appropri- 
ately referred; and, without objection, 
the resolution and analysis will be print- 
ed in the Recorp. 

The resolution (S. Res. 229) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, as follows: 

Whereas the overwhelming majority of the 
people of the island of Cyprus are in ferment 
with regard to their political status and are 
demanding an end to their present colonial 
position in the British Empire; and 

Whereas tension is building up in the east- 
ern Mediterranean area over Cyprus between 
our ally, Britain, which has legitimate se- 
curity interests in this area, and our ally, 
Greece, which has close ties of kinship and 
culture with the people of Cyprus; and 

Whereas the United States fought a great 
world war under the banner of the principle 
of self-determination: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
of the United States that: 

(a) The British Government should be 
urged by our Government to see the wisdom 
of seeking to maintain its influence in this 
area by the exercise of leadership in the cause 
of freedom rather than by the use of force 
for the sake of repression; and 
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(b) Free world security considerations and 
the legitimate security interests of Britain 
should be given due weight but should not be 
used as an excuse for the frustration of the 
legitimate aspirations. of the people of Cy- 
prus; and 

(c) The people of Cyprus should be con- 
sulted concerning their future political 
status consistent with that principle of self- 
determination to which the United States 
has historically subscribed. 


The analysis presented by Mr. LEHMAN 
is as follows: 
THE CYPRUS DILEMMA 


The British Crown colony, Cyprus, is quite 
small by physical standards. It covers 3,584 
square miles, about the size of Puerto Rico. 
The population, estimated to be 520,000, is 
less than a quarter of Puerto Rico’s. The im- 
portance of Cyprus, however, cannot be meas- 
ured by its size, for Cyprus at the beginning 
of 1956 had turned into one of the West’s 
major problem spots. 

The imbroglio on Cyprus can be summa- 
rized in a single Greek word, Enosis.“ mean- 
ing union. On Cyprus “Enosis” stands for 
union with Greece. Four-fifths of the popu- 
lation of the island speak Greek, attend the 
Greek Orthodox Church, and have a deep 
emotional attachment to Greece. The re- 

fifth of the population are mostly 
Moslem Turks, with a scattering of Armeni- 
ans and others. The majority Greek sector 
of the population has been violently agitat- 
ing for the right to determine their own po- 
litical status, which would be tantamount to 
union with Greece. Their demands meet 
with sympathetic reception in Athens, while 
the Turkish minority on Cyprus has turned 
in defense to Ankara, Thus the Cyprus sit- 
uation is having repercussions far beyond the 
shores of the island. It shakes the founda- 
tions of NATO by straining relations between 
NATO partners Greece and Britain; it endan- 
gers the Balkan pact by embittering rela- 
tions between Greece and Turkey; it pro- 
vides fuel for the Communist propaganda 
mills by stigmatizing Great Britain as a colo- 
nial power among the hypersensitive anti- 
colonial nations of Asia and the Middle 
East. 

Today’s dispute has it roots deep in the 
past. Cyprus has never been its own master. 
In ancient times Phoenicians, Assyrians, Per- 
sians, Egyptians, Romans, and Byzantines, all 
held sway over the island for considerable 
periods of time. Richard the Lion Hearted, 
on his way to the Holy Land in 1191, occu- 
pied Cyprus after a brief campaign, later 
selling it to a French nobleman. It was occu- 
pied by the Venetians in 1489 who in turn lost 
it to the Ottoman Turks in 15714 At the 
time of the Turkish conquest about 30,000 
Turkish soldiers were given land on the is- 
land, thus introducing the seed of the present 
Turkish minority. Under the Ottoman Em- 
pire the Cypriots were permitted to practice 
their religion in exchange for a tax. In 1660, 
the Turkish Government appointed the or- 
thodox bishops as guardians of the peasants 
in an effort to limit the extortions of Turkish 
officials and tax collectors. Under this sys- 
tem in the ensuing years the influence of the 
bishops steadily increased until they became 
representatives of the Hellenic population of 
the island in temporal as well as religious 
matters. 

In 1875 parts of the Ottoman Empire re- 
volted against Turkish rule. Britain, worried 
Dy the specter of a Russian march to the 

lediterranean at the expense of an Ottoman 
— weakened by internal rebellions, in 
1878 undertook an agreement with the sul- 
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tan to protect Turkish territory from further 
losses.“ British interest in the eastern Medi- 
terranean had been intensified by the open- 
ing of the Suez Canal in 1869 and by the 
projected railway from the Syrian coast to 
the Persian Gulf. As part of the agreement 
England wanted control of Cyprus, Lord 
Salisbury, British Foreign Minister, argued at 
the time: 

“It is impossible for England to exercise 
the necessary vigilance over Syria and Asia 
Minor, and to accumulate, when required, 
troops and material of war in time to be of 
use in repelling invasion or frustrating for- 
eign attempts to excite rebellion in Asia 
Minor or Syria, unless she possesses a strong- 
hold near the coast. Presence of English in 
Cyprus will enable them to strengthen sul- 
tan's authority in Syria and Mesopotamia, 
where, after late events, it will probably be 
much shaken.“ 

In the final agreement administration of 
Cyprus was handed over to England, while 
Cyprus remained legally a part of the Otto- 
man Empire, to which an annual tribute was 
paid.“ 

British rule was at first greeted cheerfully 
by the islanders. The Cypriots would prob- 
ably have welcomed any change from the 
real and fancied oppression suffered under 
Ottoman rule, but they regarded the coming 
of English administration as particularly 
beneficial. In the first place Britain was 
Christian, a serious recommendation to a 
Christian population dominated for 300 years 
by Moslem rule. Secondly, Britain had ceded 
the Ionian Islands to Greece in 1867, an act 
regarded by Cypriots as a hopeful precedent.“ 
The Archbishop of Cyprus, in a welcoming 
address delivered at the arrival of the first 
British High Commissioner, clearly voiced the 
aspirations of the Greek portion of the Cy- 
priots. Said the archbishop: “We trust that 
Great Britain will help Cyprus, as it did the 
Ionian Isles, to be united with mother Greece 
with which it is nationally connected.” 

Cyprus remained in an anomalous position, 
administered by Britain but paying tribute 
to the Ottoman Empire, until the outbreak 
of World War I. The island never became a 
British citadel against Russian designs in the 
Middle East as envisoned in the Anglo-Turk- 
ish Convention of 1878, because 4 years after 
the agreement Egypt became a British pro- 
tectorate and Great Britain developed her 
defense plans in the region with Egypt in- 
stead of Cyprus as base of operations. In 
1882 Britain granted a constitution to Cyprus 
based on the liberal ideas of the period. It 
provided for a legislative council elected on 
the basis of communal representation (9 
elected Greek members and 3 elected Turkish 
members), plus 6 appointed English officials 
and the High Commisisoner, who had an ab- 
solute veto. Unfortunately, although there 
was political freedom in theory, the legisla- 
tive council type of government did not func- 
tion well; the 3 Turkish members united 
with the 6 British officials on almost all im- 
portant issues, thus frequently frustrating 
the. Greek-Cypriot majority. Another 
source of trouble was the grave burden on 
the finances of the island imposed by the 
yearly tribute to Turkey. 

During the period of the Convention of 
1878, the movement for Enosis never abated. 
Countless memorials and appeals urging 
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union with Greece were directed to the Brit- 
ish Government by Cypriot organizations 
and representatives. In 1907 in answer to a 
typical memorial, Winston Churchill, then 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
stated the British position on Enosis: 

“I think it is only natural that the Cypriot 
people, who are of Greek descent, should re- 
gard their incorporation with what may be 
called their mother country as an ideal to be 
earnestly, devoutly and fervently cherished. 
* + * I say that the views which have been 
put forward are opinions which His Majesty's 
Government do not refuse to regard with re- 
spect. On the other hand, the opinion held 
by the Moslem population of the island, that 
the British occupation of Cyprus should not 
lead to the dismemberment of the Ottoman 
Empire, and that the mission of Great Brit- 
ain in the Levant should not be to impair- 
sovereignty of the Sultan, is one which His 
Majesty’s Government are equally bound to 
regard with respect.” 1 

The outbreak of World War 1 gave new 
hope to the supporters of Enosis. When 
Turkey joined the Eastern European powers 
against the Allies in 1914, Great Britain an- 
nexed Cyprus outright. With the abrogation 
of the Anglo-Turkish Convention of 1878, 
British obligations to the Turks disappeared. 
In 1915 Britain offered Cyprus to Greece on 
the condition that Greece join the Allies. 
Greek-Cypriots were jubilant, but the offer 
was refused. The following year the Brit- 
ish Government agreed in a secret protocol 
not to open any negotiations for the aliena- 
tion of Cyprus without the prior consent 
of the French Government. Finally, by arti- 
cle 20 of the Peace Treaty of Lausanne (1923), 
Turkey recognized the British annexation 
of Cyprus; Greece was also a signatory of 
the Treaty.“ In 1925 Cyprus was made a 
Crown Colony. 

During the first 13 years after the signing 
of the armistice, agitation for Enosis, al- 
though incessant, was carried out by pacific 
and constitutional methods. Particularly 
active in urging secession from the British 
Empire and union with Greece were the 
hierarchy of the Autocephalous Orthodox 
Church of Cyprus, who were the recognized 
leaders of the Greek-Cypriots.“ The British, 
meanwhile, maintained that the Enosis 
movement was not spontaneous or genuine 
among the Greek peasantry and, moreover, 
that the Cypriots were not yet ready for 
self-government. In 1925 the number of 
Greek representatives of the Legislative 
Council was increased from 9 to 12, while 
the Turkish representation remained at its 
former level of 3. The number of British 
oficjal members was also increased, from 6 
to 9. In other words, the combination of 
British and Turkish votes on the council 
still counterbalanced the number of Greek 
votes, with deadlocks constantly being re- 
solved by the Governor against the Greek 
majority. Another major grievance against 
Britain during this period concerned the 
tribute tax which the British continued to 
impose on the Cypriots even after the abro- 
gation of the Anglo-Turkish agreement; the 
tax was not abolished until 1927.8 

In 1929 the Greeks elected members of the 
Legislative Council, thinking to encounter a 
more sympathetic attitude on the part of 
the newly elected Labor government, sent a 
memorial to the Secretary of State for the 
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Colonies. It set out with a plea for union 
with Greece, followed by a list of griev- 
ances2* Shortly thereafter the Moslem 
members of the Legislative Council, on be- 
half of the whole Moslem Community, pro- 
tested the Greek memorial in one of their 
own.” In reply to the Greek ots, the 
Secretary of State stated unequivocally with 
regard to Enosis, This subject * * * is defi- 
nitely closed and cannot be further dis- 
cussed.” To the request that responsible 
government be introduced on Cyprus, the 

replied, “The time has not yet come 
when it would be to the general advantage 
of the people of Cyprus to make a trial of a 
constitutional experiment in this direction. 
Those institutions already established in 
the island which are subject in varying de- 
grees to popular control cannot be said to 
have attained that reasonable measure of 
efficiency which should be looked for before 
any extension of the principle is approved.” 2 

The same year the British sought to pre- 
vent the use of elementary schools for the 
propagation of Greek nationalist propaganda. 
By the Elementary Education Law of 1929 
control over the schoolteachers in Cyprus 
was transferred from the hands of local Greek 
and Turkish committees to the British au- 
thorities™ It was alleged that the Cypriot 
Greek nationalists put pressure on the 
schoolteachers to emphasize union with 
Greece in the children’s lessons. The prob- 
lem of education on the island had been 
recognized early in the British administra- 
tion; in 1881 the High Commissioner had 
urged that education be based on the English 
language.* He was, however, overruled by 
the Government in London and Cypriot 
schoolchildren continued to study the Greek 
curriculum, from Greek textbooks which em- 
phasized Greek heroes and Greek glories. 
The passage of the Elementary Education 
Law of 1929, although supported by three 
Greek votes on the Legislative Council, was 
generally met with pained outcry by Greek 
Cypriots. Deeply proud of their culture, 
Greek Cypriots viewed with alarm what they 
considered a British plan to denationalize 
their children. 

About the same time, the worldwide eco- 
nomic crisis began to show marked effects in 
Cyprus. Unemployment mounted, the value 
of agricultural products dropped sharply, a~ 1 
expropriations from the poorer peasants for 
debt began to assume dangerous propor- 
tions.“ In 1930 matters came to a boiling 
point in discussions regarding the Cyprus 
budget for 1931. The British Government 
proposed to meet a deficit in the budget by 
increased taxation; the Greek members of 
the Legislative Council favored cutting offi- 
cials’ salaries and initiating other economies 
in administration.” A budget containing 
new taxes was rejected by the Legislative 
Council when, for the first time since the 
British occupation, a Turkish delegate joined 
his 12 Greek colleagues in voting against the 
official British members and the 2 other 
Turkish representatives.” On August 11, 
1931, the British Government resolved the 
dilemma by issuing a Royal Order in Council 
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in London. It provided for a budget meas- 
ure which both cut official salaries and intro- 
duced new taxes.” 

Although the decree represented a com- 
promise, when the news reached Cyprus that 
the vote of the Legislative Council had been 
overriden by an order in council, feelings, 
already raw, reached the breaking point. 
Leaders of the Cypriot Creek National Move- 
ment met on September 12 and on several 
other occasions to decide a course of action, 
but could not agree Finally, on October 
18, the Bishop of Kittum precipitated action 
by simultaneously reading a manifesto which 
he himself had prepared and sending his 
resignation from the Legislative Council to 
the Governor. The same day he delivered a 
speech at Larnace in which he is reported to 
have said: “For the benefit of this country 
we must not obey their laws. Do not be 
afraid because England has a fleet. We must 
all try for union and if necessary let our 
blood flow.“ Two days later he delivered 
an inflamatory address at Limassol to a crowd 
of about 3,000 that had been summoned by 
ringing church bells. When the news 
reached the capital the next day, the other 
Greek members of the Legislative Council 
resigned too. Church bells were rung to 
summon the people. The resigning mem- 
bers spoke to a crowd of 3,000 that gathered. 
The chief priest of the most important 
church in Nicosia is said to have then stepped 
forward and “declared revolution.” At that 
moment a Greek flag was handed to him and 
he swore the people to defend it. The dem- 
onstrators marched to Government House 
singing the Greek national anthem and 
shouting for union with Greece. The mob 
attacked the Governor's house and set it 
on fire. The next day at Limassol the Dis- 
trict Commissioner's house was burned to 
the ground. Numerous minor acts of sabo- 
tage occurred all over the island. The Brit- 
ish Government quickly dispatched troops, 
warships, and airplanes to the rebellious 
colony. 

The Cyprus riots brought repressive meas- 
ures in their wake. The Governor was 
given power to make laws. The Constitu- 
tion was abolished, as were all elective bodies. 
Thereafter the Governor was to appoint vil- 
lage headmen who had formerly been elected. 
Clubs and other organizations were sus- 
pended; unauthorized political and social 
meetings of more than five people were 
banned; press censorship was imposed; no 
flags could be displayed without permission 
from the Governor; bells could not be rung 
without permission of the District Commis- 
sioner" The Greek-Cypriot leaders were 
exiled from the island for life. 

The Cyprus riots and their aftermath en- 
gendered sympathetic reaction in Greece. 
Prime Minister Venizelos of Greece cautioned 
against pro-Cypriot and anti-British senti- 
ments. Ina statement in the press, he said: 

“As I have declared many times there is no 
Cypriot question between the Greek Govern- 
ment and the British Government. That 
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question is between the British Government 
and the people of Cyprus.“ * 

The Greek Orthodox Church, however, as 
well as many Greek newspapers, strongly sup- 
ported the Greek Cypriots and Venizelos had 
difficulty restraining public reaction. 

Cyprus remained under tight control after 
the riots of 1931, although certain relaxations 
were subsequently introduced. In 1933 an 
Advisory Council was established consisting 
of 4 official and 10 nonofficial members ap- 
pointed by the Governor. The Advisory 
Council, according to an official statement, 
“has no legislative powers but is consulted 
by Government on legislative and other 
measures, and so functions as a means 
whereby persons fitted by character and at- 
tainments for the task may formally advise 
the Government on the Colony’s require- 
ments.” In 1936 trade unionization was 
legalized.* In 1937 Britain abrogated the 
Order in Council which abolished the Con- 
stitution, but the laws issued under it 
remained in force. 

In 1937, with political activities still tightly 
controlled in the Colony, a Committee for 
Cyprus Autonomy was forced in London. In 
1939 the committee presented the Governor 
with a plan for constitutional reform which 
it claimed to have previously circulated to 
about 200 interested people and organiza- 
tions for their opinions and suggestions. 
Although no action was forthcoming on the 
committee’s constitutional demands, the 
committee was successful in bringing Parlia- 
ment's attention to the colony. The Colonial 
Secretary, called upon to answer questions 
put to him in the House of Commons regard- 
ing Cyprus, expressed his doubt as to the 
authenticity of the Greek-Cypriot demands 
as follows: 

“One of the principal means by which an 
agitation has been conducted has been the 
circulation amongst the people of petitions 
asking for changes in the Constitution. The 
methods by which those responsible have 
sought to obtain signatures have not in all 
cases been proper. Thus the Acting-Gover- 
nor has represented that petitions have been 
placed in front of villagers by persons upon 
whose favour they are dependent, and that 
signatures have been obtained by false sug- 
gestions. It was stated, for instance, that a 
measure of self-government was to be 
granted to the islanders in the near future; 
and suggested that those who refused to sign 
would suffer when self-government came.“ 4 

Britain's entry into the European War was 
at first greeted apathetically by the Cypriots 
whose futile struggle for their own liberties 
had embittered them. However, when Greece 
was invaded by Italy many Cypriots joined 
the British in battle.“ In 1941 hopes for 
Enosis were rekindled among Greek Cypriots 
when the Greek Prime Minister was quoted 
as saying at a luncheon in London: “I visual- 
ize great Greece as including North Epirus, 
the Dodecanese, Macedonia, Cyprus.“ “ 
The British Government authorized the Gov- 
ernor to deny that the question of the post- 
war status of Cyprus was even under consid- 
eration by the Greek and British Govern- 
ments.“ 

Late in 1942 the British Government took 
the first step to restoring representative gov- 
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ernment in Cyprus by allowing municipal 
elections to be held. There were two lead- 
ing parties on the island, the leftwing Pro- 
gressive Party of the working people (com- 
monly known by the abbreviation AKEL) and 
the rightwing National Party (mostly mid- 
dle class with church support). In 1943 and 
1944 AKEL supported a number of strikes 
protesting the lack of popularly elected 
bodies, the cost of living, and the refusal of 
the visiting Under Secretary of the Colonies 
to discuss Enosis with them.“ But both 
right- and left-wing parties harassed the 
government. 

Agitation for Enosis continued through 
the war. In the summer of 1946 the acting 
Ethnarch of Cyprus sent cables to Bevin and 
the Greek Prime Minister, asking that the 
question of union with Greece be raised at 
the Paris Conference.“ Meanwhile, a rumor 
that a new British military and air base 
would be established on Cyprus (sparked by 
the British tentative offer to Egypt to with- 
draw their troops) caused consternation on 
the island.” In October 1946 the British 
Government outlined a comprehensive plan 
for political and economic reforms in the 
colony: a 10-year development plan, the re- 
turn to Cyprus of the persons deported in 
1931, the calling together of a consultative 
assembly to frame proposals for constitu- 
tional reform including the reestablishment 
of a central legislature.* The response of 
the Ethnarchic Council (an unofficial Enosist 
organization headed by the acting Ethnarch) 
Was an immediate cable to the British Gov- 
ernment rejecting “categorically and with 
indignation any solution of the Cyprus ques- 
tion not granting national liberty by union 
with Greece.” ” 

In the 10 years since the war the British 
Government has had numerous occasions to 
reiterate its policy, no change in the sover- 
eignty of the island is contemplated.” Early 
in 1947 a delegation consisting of the mayor 
of Nicosia, representing the leftwing organ- 
izations, the chairman of the chamber of 
commerce representing the rightwing Na- 
tional Front, and the Ethnarch went to Lon- 
don to plead for Enosis.“ The delegation 
met with the same failure as its predecessors. 

The Ethnarchic Council and the political 
parties responded with instructions to boy- 
cott the new governor on his arrival in March 
1947. Greek Cypriots, including four mem- 
bers of the advisory council, remained aloof 
from the reception to which they had been 
invited. The advisory council members 
were forthwith dropped from office." 

In October the election of a new arch- 
bishop elevated the Bishop of Kyrenia, Mak- 
arios, to the office of Ethnarch of the Cypriot 
Orthodox. From the start he opposed coop- 
eration with the British on any plan that was 
not based on the premise of eventual union 
with Greece. According to the then Gov- 
ernor, Lord Winston: 

“He used every power the church 
‘to proclaim a boycott of everything that His 
Majesty’s Government was offering and to 
preach a doctrine of subversion and disobedi- 
ence. That was what the Secretary of State 
got for his offer to restore the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy of the island. He got an uncom- 
promising opposition to British rule, the 
archbishop using every influence he had to 
defeat the aims and objects of the British 
Government. As for the development pro- 
gram, there again we met with a complete 
blank refusal to cooperate in any way what- 
ever. Whatever plan we proposed for the de- 
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velopment of their industries and so on we 
could find no help or support for it.“ ™ 

The Consultative Assembly, called to frame 
proposals for constitutional reform, turned 
into a fiasco.™ Due to the boycott of the 
church, only 18 of the 40 invited members 
accepted. These included 8 left-wing Greeks, 
6 Turks, 2 nonparty Greeks, and 1 Maronite, 
plus the Chief Justice of Cyprus as chairman. 
The subject of Enosis was ruled out. The 
Consultative Assembly convened on Novem- 
ber 7, 1947. The left-wing members imme- 
diately requested full self-government simi- 
lar to that of Ceylon or Malta, with a legis- 
lature consisting entirely of elected members 
and the Governor's powers restricted to de- 
fense, foreign affairs, and the special interest 
of minorities. The meeting became dead- 
locked when the chairman ruled that discus- 
sion of self-government was not within the 
terms of reference of the assembly. There- 
upon the question was referred to London. 

London's reply came 6 months later in the 
form of new constitutional proposals for lim- 
ited self-government. It was a compromise 
measure. The new legislature would consist 
of 4 official and 22 elected members (18 
Greeks and 4 Turks). Thus a combination 
of British and Turkish votes could not frus- 
trate the Greek majority. The Governor 
would no longer be chairman of the legisla- 
ture. Only the status of the colony was ex- 
cluded from the competence of the legisla- 
ture, although the Governor would have the 
veto power. The British proposals included 
several other fundamental points, but a con- 
siderable berth was left open for discussion 
by the assembly. 

On the 20th of May the assembly voted 11 
to 7 to accept the proposals. The majority 
consisted of 6 Turks, 1 Maronite, and 4 inde- 
pendent Greeks; the 5 left-wing Greek may- 
ors and 2 Greek trade-union representatives 
voted against. (The other Greeks had with- 
drawn earlier.) Meanwhile the right-wing 
and the church were adamantly demanding 
Enosis or nothing.” The Communists con- 
centrated on embarrassing and undermining 
the British by demanding full self-govern- 
ment, since in 1948 even ardent Enosists 
among the Communists could not urge union 
with Greece’s strongly anti-Communist 
government. 

Under the prevailing circumstances, the 
proposals, even though accepted by the 
assembly, were doomed to defeat. Faced 
with the futile attempt of imposing the new 
constitution on an unwilling populace, the 
government decided instead to dissolve the 
assembly (August 12), but leave open the 
offer of a new constitution. 

The period after the dissolution of the 
assembly was punctuated with strikes and 
violence. The British went ahead with plans 
to build military installations on Cyprus and 
to evacuate troops to the island from Pales- 
tine where the British mandate had expired. 
On October 31, 1948, 25,000 people partici- 
pated in an AKEL demonstration in Nicosia 
in protest against the building of British 
and American war bases on Cyprus.* In 
May 1949 municipal elections were held after 
an electoral campaign marked with extreme 
violence.* The rightwing block, supported 
by the archbishop, captured 11 of the 15 
municipalties, leaving only the ports of 
Limassol, Famagustas and Larnaca in AKEL 
control. The swing from Communist to 
rightwing control, however, was not hailed 
in Britain at the time as any great victory, 
since the British were more fearful of large- 
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scale Enosis demands than of Communist 
machinations.” 

During the last few months of the year, 
the Ethnarchic Council prepared to hold a 
plebiscite on Enosis. The archbishop asked 
the Government of Cyprus to supervise the 
plebiscite, a request which was turned down 
with the statement that the Enosis issue 
was closed. Nevertheless, the church went 
ahead with its plans and from January 15 
to 22, about 600 Orthodox churches partici- 
pated in the plebiscite, in which everyone 
over 18 could yote. The Ethnarchic Council 
announced on January 29 that of an esti- 
mated 224,000 eligible voters, 215,000 (95.7 
percent) had voted for union with Greece. 
In Greece, special prayers were said on Jan- 
uary 15 for the emancipation of Cyprus.” 
In June the archbishop died and was re- 
placed by an equally ardent Enosist, the 
young (37 years), vigorous Makarios III. 
The following month a delegation of the 
Cypriot Church headed by the Bishop of 
Kyrenia went to Athens to present the pleb- 
iscite papers to the Greek Chamber of Depu- 
ties. On that occasion the Greek prime 
minister appealed to the deputies to let 
the government handle the matter. From 
Greece the delegation went to London but 
was refused an interview with the colonial 
secretary.” 

The following year Greece abandoned its 
policy of careful neutrality in the Cyprus- 
British dispute. Prime Minister Sophocles 
Venizelos in a speech in Parliament on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1951 called on Britain to surrender 
her island colony to Greeece Britain stead- 
fastly refused to enter bilateral discussions 
with Greece regarding the future of Cyprus 
on the grounds that the matter was purely 
internal policy. 

In July 1954 the situation came to a head. 
The British Government decided that, hav- 
ing waited 6 years for Cypriots to advance 
some moderate views as to constitutional 
reform, it was now time to take action. The 
Government proposed a new constitution, 
providing for a legislature with both official 
and nominated members—together forming 
a majority—and elected members. In the 
debate that followed in the House of Com- 
mons, Mr. Lyttelton, the Colonial Secretary, 
replied to questions regarding Enosis: 

“We cannot now, in the interests of Cyprus 
or in the interests of Eastern Mediterranean 
security, think for 1 minute about her junc- 
tion with Greece. We do not admit the right 
of any foreign power, however friendly, to 
discuss or interfere with the sovereignty of 
the British Crown. There could be no more 
disastrous policy for the people of Cyprus 
than to hand them over to an unstable 
though friendly power, an action which 
would have the effect of undermining the 
eastern bastion of NATO.” @ 

Lyttelton’s reference to an “unstable pow- 
er” provoked indignation and violent reac- 
tion throughout Greece. Three thousand 
students of the University of Athens, led by 
the rector, marched to the tomb of the Greek 
unknown soldier, where they took an cath to 
“liberate their enslaved Cypriot breathren.“ @ 
On August 20 the Greek representative at 
the United Nations asked that the forthcom- 
ing session of the General Assembly put the 
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Cyprus question on its agenda; on that day 
in Athens some 100,000 demonstrated in fa- 
vor of Enosis, while similar demonstrations 
occurred throughout the country.“ At the 
U. N. Britain officially reiterated its position 
that the question of Cyprus was within the 
domestic jurisdiction of the United King- 
dom. 

Meanwhile in Cyprus itself the Govern- 
ment took stern measures to suppress Enosis. 
Declaring that the agitation for union with 
Greece would no longer be tolerated, the 
Government stated that henceforth the 
existing rigid antisedition laws would be 
strictly enforced. On August 12 about 90 
percent of the population went on a 24-hour 
general strike in protest against the anti- 
sedition laws. ‘Ten days later, in defiance of 
the antisedition laws, the Archbishop deliv- 
ered a fiery speech to one of the largest 
crowds ever to have gathered in Nicosia. 
Thousands of Cypriots converged on the cap- 
ital from all parts of the island, prominently 
displaying Greek flags on the sides of cars 
and buses. In his speech, the Archbishop 
declared: 

“We shall remain faithful unto death to 
our national claim. * * * We shall rise 
above the obstacles in our way, aiming at 
Enosis, and only Enosis. * * * We have re- 
ceived the offer of a constitution with in- 
dignation, and our protest is unanimous. If 
our right is ignored by the U. N., which I do 
not believe, we shall regroup our forces and 
continue our struggle.” * 

In spite of tensions in the colony, on De- 
cember 1, 1954, the British went ahead with 
their plans to move the general headquarters 
of the British Middle East Command to Cy- 
prus. It was temporarily housed in Nicosia 
until work on a permanent establishment 
near Limassol could be completed.“ 

The General Assembly's Political and Se- 
curity Committee began debate December 
14 on the Greek resolution calling for a 
plebiscite on Cyprus. The United States and 
Great Britain, along with Turkey, Denmark, 
and Sweden, immediately announced sup- 
port of a New Zealand resolution to scrap 
the Greek resolution.” The next day a com- 
promise resolution, postponing considera- 
tion of self-determination for Cyprus “for 
the time being,” passed by a 40 to 0 vote, both 
Britain and Greece voting for it.” (The So- 
viet Union abstained.) Greek Premier Pap- 
agos declared that Greece had been “be- 
trayed“ by its allies, including the United 
States. 

Refusal of the U. N. to take action on the 
Cyprus question led to serious rioting in 
Greece of anti-American as well as anti- 
British character, In Athens 59 persons 
were reported injured when 5,000 demon- 
strators surrounded buildings housing 
United States offices and tried to march on 
the United States Embassy.“ In Salonika 
Greek rioters publicly burned British and 
American flags, smashed windows in the 
United States and British Consulates, and 
damaged the United States Information 
Agency in that city.” 

On Cyprus the U. N. vote signalized in- 
tensified resistance to British rule. The Na- 
tionalists and the Communists joined in a 
24-hour protest strike call that degenerated 
into a serious riot.“ Violence, formerly 
spontaneous, became more carefully organ- 
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ized with the development of EOKA, & se- 
cret terrorist organization, In January 1955, 
a Greek motorboat carrying 27 cases of dy- 
namite was captured near Cyprus.“ On 
March 31, and for 2 nights thereafter, dyna- 
mite explosions occurred in Nicosia, Limas- 
sol, Larnaca, and Famagusta, aimed at po- 
lice, military, and government installations.“ 
Numerous minor incidents plagued the Brit- 
ish police, especially demonstrations by 
schoolchildren. In March and again in 
April violent, vituperous pro-Enosis broad- 
casts beamed to Cyprus from Athens led the 
British to protest to the Greek Government.” 

A series of bombing and hand-grenade at- 
tacks late in June determined the British to 
take stringent measures. The Governor was 
given power to detain any person “who he is 
satisfied has belonged to, or is a member of, 
an organization which has been responsible 
for acts of violence.“ Once again the Na- 
tionalists and the Communists united in a 
protest strike, and once again demonstrators 
attacked British property.” To cope with 
the mounting terrorist activities, the British 
reinforced their garrison on Cyprus with an 
additional 1,500 marine commandos and sev- 
eral other companies.” 

At the end of June Britain invited the Turk- 
ish and Greek Governments to send repre- 
sentatives to confer in London on questions 
affecting the eastern Mediterranean, includ- 
ing Cyprus Both governments accepted 
the invitation, but before the conference 
convened on August 29 the Greek Govern- 
ment again appealed to the U. N. to consider 
the question of Cyprus. At the conference, 
the British presented a novel proposal as a 
possible solution to the Cyprus dilemma, 
aimed at resolving both the problem of self- 
government for the Cypriots and the problem 
of Cyprus’ international status. The British 
Foreign Minister proposed a new constitu- 
tion providing for an assembly with an 
elected majority; all departments of the gov- 
ernment would be progressively transferred 
to Cypriot ministers responsible to the as- 
sembly, with the exception of Foreign Affairs, 
Defense and Public Security, which would 
be responsible to the Governor. The British 
Government also proposed a special Tri- 
partite Committee to work out the details 
of the constitutional proposals and to remain 
in being afterward to act as a center for dis- 
cussing problems or differences which might 
arise. As for the future status of Cyprus, 
the British representative proposed that 
after the new constitution had begun to 
work in Cyprus, the three interested govern- 
ments could again meet, this time with 
Cypriot representatives also, to renew discus- 
sion of Cyprus’ international status. 

In the course of discussion, the positions of 
the three governments were clearly stated. 
Greece stuck to its demand for self-deter- 
mination for Cyprus, the Greek Foreign Min- 
ister pointing out that while Greece recog- 
nized the need for British forces on the 
island, the defensive value of the base would 
be enhanced “were the present ill-feeling 
among Cypriot population to be changed 
into a spirit of spontaneous and unqualified 
cooperation.” * Turkish fears of Enosis were 
apparent in the statement of the Turkish 
Foreign Minister who pointed out that in the 
event of war, Turkey could only be supplied 
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through her southern ports whose entrances 
could be controlled by Cyprus. He declared 
that the principle of self-determination was 
a noble one, but it should not prevail over 
historical, geographical, strategic, and secu- 
rity requirements. The British Minister 
shared the Turkish view regarding self-de- 
termination. In reply to a question about 
self- determination for Cyprus, he said: “We 
do not accept the principle of self-determi- 
nation as one of universal application. We 
think that exceptions must be made in view 
of geographical, traditional, historical, stra- 
tegical, and other considerations.” The 
inks borg Conference adjourned on Septem- 
er 7. 

Tensions rose to a feverish pitch during the 
Tripartite Conference. A bomb explosion in 
the Turkish Consulate in Salonica set off a 
chain of anti-Greek riots in Instanbul and 
Izmir. Mobs burned down the Greek consu- 
late at Izmir and attacked and insulted Greek 
officers attached to NATO. Three fourths of 
the Greek Orthodox Churches in Istanbul 
were either destroyed by fire or damaged 
beyond use.“ The Turkish Government 
apologized to the Greek Government and 
promised to pay compensation. In Cyprus 
a secret Turkish Cypriot organization, 
“Volkan,” circulated leaflets threatening re- 
prisals against attacks upon members of the 
Turkish community.“ 

On the heels of the failure of the London 
Conference, the U. N. voted not to put Cyprus 
on its agenda. The United States repre- 
sentative, in voting against consideration of 
the Cyprus question, stated that “quiet 
diplomacy” would be better than open de- 
bate.” Nationalist and Communist trade 
unions on Cyprus went out on a 24-hour 
strike in protest against the U. N. decision 
and violence throughout the island contin- 
ued unabated. 

On October 3 the new Governor, Sir John 
Harding, arrived to assume his duties.” His 
first act was to call a meeting with Arch- 
bishop Makarios. Three such meetings were 
held, with the archbishop insisting that the 
British recognize the right of self-determina- 
tion before he would cooperate further. The 
Governor regretfully announced the break- 
down of the discussions and added that he 
was always ready to meet with the arch- 
bishop again. Then he cautioned the 
Cypriots: “Meanwhile, the life of the people 
of Cyprus must go on under peaceful condi- 
tions. It is my duty as Governor to main- 
tain law and order, and this I intend to do.” 8 

Sir John’s task proved difficult. Since he 
assumed office, he has had to deal with a 
constant campaign of violence, Explosions, 
attacks on Cypriot police and British soldiers, 
and mob defiance of curfew and assembly 
regulations have occurred with frequency. 
The police and military have tried to use 
restraint in dispersing mobs, especially since 
on many occasions the demonstrators are 
school children; they rely, for the most part, 
on tear gas and fire hoses rather than on 
weapons.” But during October 1955, the 
British garrison in Cyprus was brought up to 
about 12,000, in addition to 2,000 RAF 
personnel.” 

The disorders, bordering on anarchy, in- 
duced the Governor to declare a state of 
emergency in November. The emergency 
law made it an offense to declare a strike 
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not connected with a labor dispute. It im- 
posed the death penalty for carrying fire- 
arms, ammunition, or other explosives with- 
out authority, and life imprisonment for acts 
of sabotage against communications or 
public utilities.“ Meanwhile, British troops 
in Cyprus were placed on a wartime footing, 
making them responsible to military instead 
of civilian courts. 

The declaration of a state of emergency 
precipitated debate in the House of Com- 
mons on the question of Cyprus. The debate 
on December 5 revealed that secret talks 
were in process simultaneously between 
Britain and Greece in Athens, and between 
the governor and the archbishop in Cyprus. 
The foreign secretary, for that reason, begged 
off going into detail, but he did inform 
Commons that Britain had modified its po- 
sition with regard to self-determination for 
Cyprus by conceding the right to the colony 
providing certain conditions are met.“ Two 
days after the debate, Archbishop Makarios 
announced his rejection of the British pro- 
posals because the offer was “made depend- 
ent“ on “certain prerequisites that rendered 
self-determination unattainable.“ “ But by 
the end of the month hope of reaching a 
British-Cypriot modus vivendi revived when 
it was reported that the archbishop and the 
governor would renew talks.“ 

The two men resumed secret discussion on 
January 9." Shortly thereafter, Sir John 
Harding flew to London for consultation, 
then returned to meet again with the arch- 
bishop on January 27.“ Although the 
British formula for ending the violence on 
Cyprus remained confidential, a New York 
Times correspondent listed three points as 
its essential parts: “ 

1. Britain offers immediate self-govern- 
ment with a progressive transfer of admin- 
istration from British to elected Cypriot 
representatives. Only departments of de- 
fense, foreign affairs, and internal security 
would be reserved for British. 

2. Britain concedes the principle of self- 
determination for Cyprus, but for political 
and military reasons, not at this time. 

3. Once self-government is functioning, 
the British will discuss self-determination 
with the elected Cypriot leaders. 

The United States Consul General on 
Cyprus visited the Ethnarch on several oc- 
casions to urge him to accept the British 
formula as a first step. Archbishop Maka- 
rios’ reply came on February 2. The text has 
mot been published but one London source 
describes the archbishop’s answer as, “not 
a ‘yes’ and not a ‘no,’ but rather a ‘yes, 
but.’”1 The Ethnarch was said to object to 
the British retention of police power. Latest 
Teports indicate that the archbishop is now 
willing to concede police power to the Brit- 
ish who argue that internal security and 
defense are inseparable in the present cir- 
cumstances.” 

While violence continues to plague the 
British administration of Cyprus, competent 
observers hold an optimistic opinion regard- 
ing the outcome of the negotiations. It is 
pointed out that the British have come a 
long way from a flat refusal to grant self- 
determination to the Cypriots to an express 
recognition of their right; on the other 
hand, the archbishop too has moved to- 
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ward compromise from his obstinate demand 
for Enosis, and only Enosis,“ to a recogni- 
tion of British sovereignty, for the time 
being at least, in matters of foreign affairs 
and defense. There is, however, much dis- 
appointment in the archbishop's refusal to 
make a plea to his people to end their ter- 
rorism until he is assured of a constitution 
acceptable to the Greek Cypriots.’ 

Sympathy in the United States has gone 
out to the Cypriots in their struggle for self- 
determination. In December 1954, a full- 
page ad appeared in leading newspapers 
throughout the country warmly urging sup- 
port of self-determination for Cyprus; it was 
signed by 26 Congressmen, 4 governors, and 
117 other distinguished Americans.“ 

The question naturally arises why Britain, 
in view of its postwar record in India, Paki- 
stan, Burma, and the Gold Coast, should wish 
to hang on to the island which is proving 
both costly and embarrassing. Whatever 
the reasons in the past, today Cyprus is the 
only spot of strategic value in the Middle 
East in the cold war which is held under 
terms of sovereignty by any of the Western 
Powers, The former British mandates, Iraq, 
Palestine, and Transjordan, are now inde- 
pendent. Sudan and Libya are also free. 
Britain has surrendered its valuable bases 
in the Suez Canal Zone to Egypt. The with- 
drawal of Britain from one area after another 
in the Middle East has made Cyprus, in spite 
of its drawbacks of a hostile population and 
bad ports, the only position in the Middle 
East in which the West’s strategic reserves 
can be stationed. True, the British still hold 
bases in Aden, Libya, Iraq, and Jordan by 
treaty arrangement, but relations with Jor- 
dan have deteriorated, and it is none too 
certain how durable treaty privileges may 
be anywhere in the Middle East. The same 
can be said for American treaty agreements 
with Libya and Saudi Arabia, which has al- 
ready restricted the former base to observa- 
tion and training activities" Turkey, while 
a full-fledged partner of the West, has been 
reluctant to grant bases for NATO purposes 
in order not to provoke the Soviet Union. 
Greek and Greek-Cypriot arguments that 
they would welcome a British base once 
union with Greece had been accomplished are 
met with natural skepticism by the Brit- 
ish who have had much experience with 
fading treaty arrangements. 

An end to the dispute can come none too 
quickly to repair the damage already done to 
Western unity, and to help recover harmony 
among three key members in Western 
defense, 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1956— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey (for him- 
self, Mr. Cask of New Jersey, and Mr. 
BENDER) submitted an amendment, in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to the bill (S. 3183) to provide an im- 
proved farm program, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to Senate bill 3183, supra, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, to 
Senate bill 3183, supra, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. CLEMENTS (for himself, Mr. 
HUMPHREY, and Mr, LEHMAN) submitted 
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an amendment, intended to be proposed 
by them jointly to Senate bill 3183, 
supra, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record at this point as a part of 
my remarks a statement which I have 
prepared in explanation of amendments 
to the pending farm bill which it will be 
my purpose to offer later in its con- 
sideration, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follow: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR O’MAHONEY 


AMENDMENT TO PLACE SOIL-BANK EXPENDITURES 
UNDER SUPERVISION OF CONGRESS 

In order to enable Congress through its 
constitutional power of appropriation to 
supervise soil-bank expenditures before they 
are made, I am offering an amendment on 
behalf of Senator RUSSELL of Georgia, Sena- 
tor Hax of Arizona, Senator Brnp of Vir- 
ginia, Senator HUMPHREY of Minnesota, Sen- 
ator MCCLELLAN of Arkansas, Senator CHAVEZ 
of New Mexico, and myself, to require the 
Secretary to file his program of expenditures 
prior to July 1, 1956, and thereafter to ob- 
tain annual appropriations from Congress 
in accordance with the regular procedure. 

Although the President’s budget for 1957 
shows that the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion is in the red in the sum of $929,287,187 
and that he has asked Congress to restore 
this capital impairment in the current Ap- 
propriation bill, the soil-bank measure au- 
thorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to uti- 
lize the facilities, services, authorization and 
funds of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
in carrying out the act. 

This involves an annual expenditure not 
to exceed $1,100 million in each of the 4 
years 1956, 57. 58, and 59, for which the 
program is to be prepared. 

The bill contains two soil-bank pro- 
posals—first, the acreage reserve program; 
and second, the conservation reserve pro- 
gram. An annual limit of $750 million is 
placed on the first, and of $350 million for 
the second, but in each case the Secretary 
has the full and exclusive authority to de- 
termine what the rates and the amounts of 
the expenditures are to be, except that under 
the acreage reserve program no producer of 
tobacco may receive more than $100 per 
acre. 

The only protection Congress may give 
the well-known taxpayers is a provision in 
section 221 (a) which allows it to close the 
barn door after the horse is stolen, This is 
the provision: 

“There is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
make payments to the Corporation for its 
actual costs incurred under this section.” 

Not only does the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture have the full and exclusive authority 
to make all the rates of payment and to 
distribute the payments as he personally 
pleases among the States, regions, areas, 
counties, and individual farms but in the 
words of section 221 (b), he may pay before 
the payments have been earned. In the 
words of the bill, he may make such pay- 
ments in advance of determination of per- 
formance, 

Of course, nobody would suspect that the 
Secretary would make these payments with 
any intent to influence the election, but the 
provision I have just quoted gives him the 
authority to distribute the payments as he 
pleases in any State or any area where the 
issue might be close. 

How broad the authority contemplated is 
may be realized when it is understood that 
the Secretary himself is the chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Commodity Credit 
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Corporation, and the President of the Cor- 
poration is Under Secretary True D. Morse. 

Farmers, particularly small farmers who 
are looking for relief, will be interested to 
remember that Mr. Morse has frequently 
been quoted as believing that the small-size 
family farm is outmoded. 

Only last year, on July 27, 1955, Under 
Secretary Morse, writing to Chairman Cooley, 
of the House Committee on Agriculture, ob- 
jected to a soil-bank proposal on the ground, 
among others, that the payments provided 
in that bill would not be sufficient to “secure 
participation of those (larger) farms which 
are more likely to contribute to surplus 
supplies.” 

The estimated cost of the Marshall bill, 
which Under Secretary Morse was then con- 
demning, amounted to $490 million. The 
present soil-bank proposal sponsored by the 
administration may cost $1,100,000,000 a year 
for 4 years. 

Later, on September 30, 1955, writing in 
opposition to the Humphrey bill (S. 1396), 
Under Secretary Morse wrote, “We do not 
believe it would be an effective means of 
obtaining (production) adjustments.” 

Secretary Benson is credited with enter- 
taining the same views, but whether or not 
he has abandoned them, he is authorized, by 
the present bill, as Secretary of Agriculture, 
to spend the nonexistent funds of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, of which he is 
in fact the head, in the confidence that 
later on after the election, Congress will 
make another huge appropriation such as 
it is being requested to do this year to re- 
store the capital destroyed by the red ink 
poured out under this bill. 

The measure is a complete abandonment 
of all thought of a balanced budget for 
1956 or 1957. It is a repudiation of the in- 
tent and purpose of the provision of the 
Constitution that “no money shall be drawn 
from the Treasury but in consequence of ap- 
propriations made by law.” 

The amendment which I shall offer for 
my colleagues and myself will direct the 
Secretary to submit his detailed program to 
Congress by July 1, 1956, for immediate ref- 
erence to the Committees on Appropria- 
tions of each House, and it will provide that 
after July 1, 1956, the expenditures neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of the act 
shall be made not by secretarial drafts 
written in red ink on the Commodity Credit 
Corporation but by appropriation made by 
law out of the Treasury of the United 
States. 

The text of the proposed amendment is 
hereto attached. 


On page 23, before the period in line 22, 
insert a colon and the following: “Provided, 
That the Secretary shall, prior to July 1, 
1956, or such earlier date as may be prac- 
ticable, submit to the Congress for immedi- 
ate reference to the Committees on Appro- 
priations of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives a full program of all operations 
under this act which will require the making 
of expenditures prior to July 1, 1957; and, 
after July 1, 1956, no funds of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation shall be utilized for 
carrying out the purposes of this act.” 

On page 23, line 23, after “necessary to“ 
insert the following: “carry out the purposes 
of this act, including such amounts as may 
be required to.” 


Subsequently, Mr. O’Manonry (for 
himself, Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. 
BYRD, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. MCCLELLAN, 
and Mr. Cuavez) submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to the bill (S. 3183) to provide an im- 
proved farm program, which were or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 
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FEDERAL ELECTIONS ACT OF 1956— 
ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
names of the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. WIITIans! and the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Symrncron] be added as 
cosponsors of the bill (S. 3308) to revise 
the Federal election laws, to prevent cor- 
rupt practices in Federal elections, to 
permit deduction for Federal income-tax 
purposes of certain political contribu- 
tions, and for other purposes, the next 
time that bill is printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


With- 


FEDERAL EQUAL PAY ACT—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my name may be 
added as an additional cosponsor of the 
bill (S. 3352) to prohibit discrimination 
on account of sex in the payment of 
wages by employers having employees 
engaged in commerce or in the produc- 
tion of goods for commerce, and to pro- 
vide procedures for assisting employees 
in collecting wages lost by reason of any 
such discrimination, introduced by my 
colleague, the senior Senator from New 
York (Mr. Ives] (for himself and other 
Senators) on March 5, 1956, the next 
time the bill is printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


With- 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE REC- 
ORD 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
followings: 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Radio address delivered by him over sta- 
tion WGN, Chicago, with reference to re- 
forming our Federal tax program. 


NEW JERSEY FOOD AND DRUG LAW 
WEEK—PROCLAMATION 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, this year, 1956, marks the 
50th anniversary of the Food and 
Drugs Act of 1906 and the Meat Inspec- 
tion Act of the same year. Both these 
historic laws were signed on June 30, 
1906, by President Theodore Roosevelt. 

They have touched the lives of mil- 
lions of Americans during the last half 
century through their wise enforcement 
by the Food and Drug Administration 
and the Department of Agriculture. 

To pay proper honor to both of these 
laws Governor Robert B. Meyner of my 
State of New Jersey issued a proclama- 
tion proclaiming a “New Jersey Food 
and Drug Law Week,” and invited all 
citizens of the State individually or 
through their organizations, to observe 
this anniversary during 1956 with ap- 
propriate ceremonies and observances. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
to have this proclamation printed in the 
RECORD, 
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There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the year 1956 marks the 50th 
anniversary of the enactment of the Federal 
Pure Food and Drug Law; and the splendid 
achievements of the American food proc- 
essing industry under that law are to be 
celebrated nationally and by the peoples of 
each State; and 

Whereas throughout the past five decades 
the canners and other food processors of 
New Jersey, with the guidance of the Depart- 
ment of Health of the State of New Jersey, 
have played an important role in the de- 
velopment of higher food standards in the 
interest of the consumers; and 

Whereas there will be held during the 
week of January 20 to 26, 1956, at Atlantic 
City in this State, the 49th annual conven- 
tion of the National Canners Association, 
the organization that originally sponsored 
the enactment of the Federal Pure Food 
and Drug Law of 1906, as well as the com- 
plementary New Jersey Pure Food Act. 

Now, therefore, I, Robert B. Meyner, Gov- 
ernor of the State of New Jersey, do hereby 
proclaim the week of January 20-26, 1956, 
as New Jersey Food and Drug Law Week, and 
I direct that the Department of Health of 
the State of New Jersey and other State 
agencies join with the National Canners As- 
sociation and all other professional, scien- 
tific, industrial, agricultural, labor, and civic 
organizations in the commemoration of the 
enactment of the Federal Pure Food and 
Drug Law, and of the achievements of the 
food processing industry of this State and 
all other States in the development of the 
present high levels of safety and quality of 
all processed foods. 

Given under my hand and the great seal 
of the State of New Jersey, this 16th day of 
January in the year of Our Lord 1956, and 
in the independence of the United States 
the 180th. 

ROBERT B. MeyNer, 
Governor. 

By the Governor: 

Epwanp J. PaTren, 
Secretary of State. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, its reading 
clerk, announced that the House had 
passed, without amendment the bill 
(S. 3091) to amend the Rubber Produc- 
ing Facilities Disposal Act of 1953, as 
heretofore amended, so as to permit the 
disposal thereunder of Plancor No, 1207, 
at Louisville, Ky. 


SPEECH BY SENATOR SMATHERS— 
SPIRITUAL STATESMANSHIP 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the body of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a speech entitled “Spiritual Statesman- 
ship,” delivered by the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Smaruers] at Miami, Fla., 
on February 16, before the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America’s 
seminar. It is an excellent and en- 
lightening speech, and I commend its 
reading to the Members of this body. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Rabbi Finkelstein has stated that you 
people will have my speech instead of your 
dessert. I sincerely trust you were not ex- 
pecting crepe suzette or cherries jubilee, 
for the only dessert in speech form which 
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I will be able to give you is the old-fashioned 
brand of meat and potatoes. 

The good doctor made much of the fact 
that his father used to attend his speeches 
and the doctor was always amazed at the 
fact that at the end of his speech his father 
could remember every word which he had 
spoken. Well, I must say in defense of 
my father that several years ago he used 
to be able to remember every word I had 
spoken in my speeches—for the reason was, 
he wrote the speeches. 

The world I come from, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, is the world of political science, 
practically applied. You cannot, out of 
consideration for my limitations, wish me 
to involve myself in subtle ecclesiastical 
discussion. That would only expose my 
amateur standing in theology. But I think 
Dr. Finkelstein's assignment to talk upon 
“Opportunities of Spiritual Statesmanship” 
was well aimed at me for the purposes of 
this seminar, because of the relationship 
of government to religion, And particularly 
because of the relationship of government 
to religion and religion to government in 
the United States of America. For I would 
be abdicating not only my faith but my 
basic duty as a Senator if I were to think of 
my function in the Senate of the United 
States as a job isolated from religion. 

It is my firmest conviction that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States is the most 
religious of all governments in the history 
of man’s varied efforts at organizing his so- 
ciety. This passionate intermingling of re- 
ligion and government in the basic law of 
the United States takes on a very special 
form of drama because of the fact that the 
very first stipulation on the Bill of Rights 
enjoins with compelling clarity the separa- 
tion of church and state. My next point is 
that while religion can and has survived 
without the state, the state cannot survive 
without religion. Tyranny is deeply discom- 
moded by religious ethics, but even tyranny 
needs religion to help it govern, and so tyr- 
anny turns to false gods: to nazism under 
Hitler, to fascism under Mussolini, to the 
Shintoistic deification of the Emperor, in 
Japan, and—now hammering I think vainly 
and hopelessly at the door of the free world 
tyranny turns to the false and terrifying gods 
of communism. 

With this past and this prospect before 
it what can be the role of spiritual states- 
manship? 

We know that we cannot tomorrow, even 
if our survival depended upon it, join all 
the free world into one ideal government for 
the common good. The human race—even 
for peoples so identical as, for instance, the 
British and the Americans—tis far from ready 
for any such process of collaboration. There 
fis some solid doubt probably in the best 
religio-ethical quarters that this amalga- 
mation of governments is desirable. So that 
the proposition of one-free-world govern- 
ment is, as now, impossible, and, secondly, 
even if it were feasible there are grim ques- 
tions as to its efficacy and acceptance. Our 
problem is what can we do with what we 
have? How can we use the materials that 
are malleable, that are here, that can be 
worked with, that can produce fruitful re- 
sults now? How can we at this hour put into 
practice our faith that “except the Lord build 
the house, they labor in vain that build it?” 

I believe that the opportunity is wide open 
and crying for statesmanship—uniquely 
spiritual statesmanship. 

For what I believe we can do at this hour 
and to some degree have been doing since 
the days of the exodus is build a moral can- 
opy over the world—over all the world—and 
that this moral canopy will indeed bring into 
our house the indispensable craftsmanship 
of God. It is, of course, possible for spirit- 
uality to work in a vacuum, for a handful 
of servants to cloister themselves in a mon- 
astery, or a learned circle, or a rabbinate, and 
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indulge themselves in erudite discourse and 
the aesthetic life. But that, I fear, is not 
giving the Lord much help in building the 
house. When I say as a layman, build a 
moral canopy, an ethical roof over the divi- 
sive heads of mankind, center it upon the 
ark of the covenant, and build its staves of 
principles in practice, my goal, I insist, is 
not an intellectual dream, not an illusion. 

To an extraordinary degree this very thing 
has been done here on this very soil—and 
much of it right in our own time. 

When I said that the Government of the 
United States is the most religious of all 
governments in history I did not mean that 
we have a preponderance of churches and 
synagogues, however vital these are to our 
national life as a God-fearing people. I 
mean that here in these States we imple- 
mented the teachings of the Old and the New 
Testaments, and we made them workable. 
The words “dignity of the individual,” the 
words “sacredness of human personality,” 
the words “equal justice under law,” the 
words “all men are created equal,” the prin- 
ciple “equality of opportunity”—all of them 
are poetic beatitudes and no more, until 
they are reduced to operation in everyday 
life, and as common to our way of existence 
as the washing machine and the lawn mower. 

In our justly devout respect for the 
ancients, let us not overlook our own 
prophets. We had them, you know. They 
took heavily from the prophets of old and 
they builded a house in which, to say the 
least, the Lord was indeed the principal 
architect. These are the prophets who, 
steeped in the faith of Israel, in the Sermon 
on the Mount, and in the vast respect for the 
law that so profoundly invests the Jewish 
people, gave us the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution of the United 
States and the Bill of Rights. Am I being 
merely figurative when I say that this think- 
ing comes right out of the ark of the cove- 
nant? Our prophets were, of course, Jeffer- 
son and Madison and Washington and Mon- 
roe and Franklin and Mason and Tom Paine. 

What these men had done was to trans- 
pose the ideals of religious ethics into actual 
government and the rules of life giving us in 
democracy the greatest of all experiments in 
essentially religious government. Until you 
provide me, as indeed the Constitution of the 
United States does provide me, with trial by 
jury, with habeas corpus, with due process, 
with freedom of religion, speech, press, as- 
sembly and petition, with protection against 
cruel and unusual punishments, the words 
“dignity of the individual” are without 
meaning. With these rights, I move out of 
slavery into the air of the freemen. And 
here on this soil, through the work of our 
own prophets, turned political scientists, 
Holy Scripture was put to everyday use, so 
much so that we are wont to call the great 
instruments of American freedom the Amer- 
ican Scriptures. It ts this we live under to- 
day in the United States of America. 

So that we had the opportunity for spir- 
itual statesmanship concomitant with the 
Israelites’ exodus from Egypt. We had the 
opportunity for spiritual statesmanship 
concomitant with the discovery of this con- 
tinent. And today we have the third of the 
great opportunities for spiritual statesman- 
ship, the era in which communication is 
unifying and diminishing the world, the 
atom bomb is threatening life on this planet, 
and communism is soaking up one-fourth of 
the earth's surface and one-third of the 
world’s population. 

I ask you to balance in terms of relative 
importance each of these massive historical 
opportunities for spiritual statesmanship 
with each other and determine for yourselves 
which you think is of the greatest conse- 
quence. 

We cannot decide great issues in a semi- 
nar—as we can in a constitutional conven- 
tion, or in the Congress of the United 
States—we can only elucidate them. 
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When Thomas Jefferson thundered in 
Philadelphia— We hold these truths to be 
self-evident”—some of us can still hear in 
that phrase, even in the historic circum- 
stances that gave it birth, certain resem- 
blances to an echo from Mount Sinai. But 
do you know what for me gave it the greatest 
import of all? It was the conscious knowl- 
edge of the total risk. “And for the support 
of this declaration, with a firm reliance on 
the protection of divine providence,” runs 
this pronouncement, “we mutually pledge to 
each other our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honor.” 

The element of risk—life, fortune, and 
honor—must be encompassed, must be ac- 
cepted, must be ventured. Not only that but 
boldly you put it in a petition and sent it to 
the King. What a valiant lesson the Jewish 
people have taught mankind in the noble ac- 
ceptance of risk. Whether it was 40 years 
in the desert, or 2,000 years of persecution, 
they mutually pledged to each other for the 
sacredness of their beliefs, their lives, their 
fortunes, and their sacred honor, The sac- 
rifices and the losses were prodigious, the 
sufferings from the Colosseum in Rome to the 
murder factories of Dachau, appall the imag- 
ination of mankind. But where is Titus and 
the legions of Rome? I ask: Where is Hitler 
today and the Gestapo and the endless di- 
visions of the Wehrmacht? But here in front 
of me now are the scholars and thinkers of 
Judaism under the aegis of the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary, and under the canopy of a 
free government that implemented the 
teachings of the faith, discussing the oppor- 
tunities of spiritual statesmanship. 

I ask you to discover in these simple faets 
the indestructibility of spiritual ideals. And 
I ask you to draw from these facts a chart for 
the future. 

To begin with when we speak of spiritual 
statesmanship we imply both resoluteness 
and patience; for we are talking in moral 
terms, and that means long-range planning, 
not short-term gains. 

We cannot be unmindful of our enlight- 
ened self-interest, but we must show man- 
kind that we have a moral horizon which 
transcends any gain to ourselves. 

Our job is to take the teachings of religion 
and apply them under the moral canopy of 
which I speak so that we can do for the 
world what our Founding Fathers did for 
us: Human dignity came to mean equal jus- 
tice under law. What religion laid down as 
a general principle, our Founding Fathers 
spelled out into specific statutes. 

If today I could command all religion, 
what is it I would ask? I would ask the 
spiritual leaders of mankind everywhere to 
subordinate their theological differences and 
accentuate the areas within which they 
agree. I would ask it in the name of spiritual 
statesmanship. I would ask them not to 
forego their special religious expression nor 
would I, of course, ask for any amalgamation 
of faiths. That is neither necessary, desir- 
able, nor acceptable. We can each contribute 
the most by emphasizing our own individual 
religious traditions and freely exercising and 
living up to them. But there is a marked 
area of agreement—if in some instances it be 
merely and only in the idea of the one God. 
Under that religious roof let us unite that we 
may prevail against the forces of tyranny and 
godlessness. 

If the spiritual world—the world of all the 
great religions—cannot give the merely dip- 
lomatic and secular world an example of 
solidarity under God against the common 
foe—then what hope is there? 

There is the specific area of your leadership 
in the current crisis. We cannot have spirit- 
ual statesmanship, Dr. Finkelstein and ladies 
and gentlemen, until we have first spiritual 
statesmen. That is the career to which you 
here in this seminar have dedicated your- 
selves. The work of the secular statesmen 
will broaden into the great and enduring 
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moral values as you teach us in government 
what the moral values are by your word and 
your example. We will then follow you, as 
the Founding Fathers of this country fol- 
lowed the teachings of the prophets of 
Israel in the days of this Nation’s beginnings. 


FUNDS FOR BUILDING AND FACILI- 
TIES FOR THE NATIONAL INSTI- 
TUTE OF DENTAL RESEARCH 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
should like to call the attention of the 
Senate to S. 3246, a bill which I have co- 
sponsored, together with the senior Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], the senior 
Senator from Montana [Mr, MURRAY], 
and eight other Senators, including Sen- 
ators from both sides of the aisle. The 
bill would provide funds for the construc- 
tion of a suitable building and facilities 
for the National Institute of Dental Re- 
search. The Congress in adopting the 
National Dental Research Act of 1948 
appropriated $2 million for the construc- 
tion of an adequate building for the In- 
stitute of Dental Research. However, 
because of the intervention of the Korean 
conflict, the construction was delayed; 
and now it becomes necessary to spend 
considerably more money to construct a 
similar structure. The purpose of the 
bill, therefore, is to appropriate the nec- 
essary additional funds. It is essential 
that the construction of the physical 
plant for the Institute of Dental Re- 
search be commenced as quickly as pos- 
sible, to enable dental research to pro- 
gress and to permit the fullest develop- 
ment and utilization by practicing den- 
tists of the latest improvements in dental 
knowledge and technology. 

I am glad to note that this proposal 
has the unqualified endorsement of the 
American Dental Association, and that it 
has the enthusiastic support of many 
Massachusetts dentists. Dr. Harry 
Lyons, of Richmond, Va., president-elect 
of the American Dental Association, has 
prepared a most informative and per- 
suasive statement on the need of the Na- 
tional Institute of Dental Research for 
adequate centralized facilities and the 
advantages which would flow to the pub- 
lic and the Nation’s practicing dentists 
from such facilities. I ask unanimous 
consent, Mr. President, that Dr. Lyons’ 
statement be included in the body of the 
Recorp immediately following my re- 
marks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit A.) 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
continuing interest of the dentists of 
America in developing the latest dental 
techniques and in furthering the pro- 
fession’s understanding of the science of 
dentistry has resulted in our Nation’s 
having the finest dental care available 
anywhere in the world. Their great 
contribution to our national health is 
noteworthy, and I hope we shall make 
possible even greater efforts by them. 

Passage of the bill is of importance, 
not only to the dentists of this country, 
but to every person in the United States. 
Construction of adequate facilities for 
the Institute of Dental Research will, in 
the words of Dr. Lyons, lead to the fol- 
lowing results: 


The dental profession would be more effec- 
tive in its services to the public and our 
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population would profit tremendously in 
terms of improved health. 


There is every reason to believe that 
under the able leadership of the senior 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], 
chairman of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, whose dedication to 
the advancement of medical science is 
known throughout the Nation, the bill 
will receive prompt and favorable con- 
sideration. 

Exuisir A 
Tue NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF DENTAL RE- 

SEARCH: Irs NEED FOR ADEQUATE CENTRAL- 

IZED FACILITIES AND ITS ADVANTAGES TO THE 

PUBLIC AND DENTAL PRACTITIONERS 

The National Institute of Dental Research 
was created to meet a critical need in the 
realm of dental health. The dental diseases 
are now recognized as very important health 
factors in the totality of human welfare. 
Despite the many achievements of the dental 
profession the ravages of dental diseases are 
essentially unabated in this country. 

The dental diseases have not been drama- 
tized in a manner comparable to cancer, 
heart disease, arthritis, and crippled chil- 
dren. Nevertheless, they account for a tre- 
mendous toll in human suffering and depre- 
ciation of health status, and even bear 
important relationships to the ability of 
thousands of persons to gain and hold em- 
ployment, 

Assuming full life expectancy, all persons 
are afflicted by one dental disease or another 
at some time during their lives. For exam- 
ple, more than 95 percent ef our population 
suffer dental caries (tooth decay). Most 
adults and many children are at some time 
afflicted by periodontal disease (gum dis- 
ease). Seventy-five percent of those who 
lose their teeth lose them because of these 
diseases. Approximately 20 percent of our 
children suffer severe, deforming irregulari- 
ties of their teeth. One out of every 800 
children born alive suffer the horrible de- 
formities of cleft palate and harelip. Ap- 
proximately 9 percent of all cancers occur in 
the mouth and are related to dental struc- 
tures. Relationships exist between dental 
infections and heart disease, among many 
systemic ailments. Viewed in terms of hu- 
man welfare, no one can deny that these 
dental diseases constitute an ominous drain 
on the national health. 

In terms of cost to the Nation, the prob- 
lem is also of tremendous proportions. The 
Nation's yearly civilian dental bill is approxi- 
mately $1% billion, almost 13 percent of 
the national expenditure for all private 
health services. The Federal Government 
spends many millions more for the dental 
health care of its beneficiaries. The De- 
partment of Defense, for example, spends 
about $100 million annually for the dental 
health care of military personnel and uses 
the services of nearly 6,000 dentists in the 
Armed Forces. In spite of these very large 
outlays, less than one-half of the population 
receives dental care. It is simply not rea- 
sonable to say that this pattern of dental 
disease and its cost should continue without 
effective intervention by the only available 
weapon—dental research. 

The National Institute of Dental Research 
now conducts an intramural research pro- 
gram and also a grant program to support 
research in non-Federal institutions, such 
as the dental schools. An adequate build- 
ing, equipment, and staff for the National 
Institute of Dental Research is sought by 
the American Dental Association in order 
that its intramural program may be ex- 
panded to meet the prevailing critical needs 
for dental research. As well as this pro- 
gram has been conducted to date and as 
devoted to duty as is its personnel, it is 
interesting to note that of all dental re- 
search reports presented to the International 
Association for Dental Research during the 
past 7 years only 60 out of the 1,040 con- 
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tributed have come from the National In- 
stitute of Dental Research. This figure is 
not cited in criticism of the presently em- 
ployed personnel but to indicate the limited 
scope of the current intramural program of 
the National Institute of Dental Research. 

Here are some of the dental diseases on 
which there are critical needs for dental 
research to establish thier causes and there- 
by to enable development of prevention and 
control measures: 

1, Cleft palate and harelip developmental 
difficulties afflicting 1 out of 800 live births 
in this country: While there are many treat- 
ment programs being developed for these 
crippled children, very little has been done 
to establish the causes of these deformities 
and nothing is yet available in terms of 
prevention in this area of human affliction. 

2. Facial deformities related to malocclu- 
sion (crooked teeth): Here, again we have 
corrective or remedial programs but very 
little has been done toward the preventive 
solution of a problem which bears impor- 
tant relationships to nutrition, gastric dis- 
orders, personal esthetics, mental well-being, 
etc., eto. 

3. Dental caries (tooth decay) and den- 
tal infections as its sequela: These are prob- 
lems so vast and complex that the only hope 
for their solution rests on the broadest pos- 
sible approach involving many areas of basic 
and clinical research, 

4. Periodontal diseases (the so-called gum 
diseases): These are complete mysteries as 
concerns their causes. There are vitally 
important relationhips between these dis- 
eases and general health. Given a long 
enough life everyone suffers some type of 
gum disease which accounts for the loss of 
approximately 75 percent of all teeth. 

5. Dental geriatric problems: The dental 
problems of the aged constitute an ever- 
growing challenge and have now reached tre- 
mendous proportions in both our civilian 
and military populations. 

6. Virus infections: These are known to 
have a profound effect on dental health and 
are essentially an unexplained problem, 

7. Oral cancers: These constitute 9 per- 
cent of all human malignancies. This prob- 
lem in its relation to dental structures pre- 
sents one of our most critical challenges in 
the realm of health. 

8. Relationship between dental infections 
and heart disease, such as subacute bacterial 
endocarditis and rheumatic heart disease: 
This presents another critical challenge to 
dental research, 

These enumerated items constitute the 
major dental problems calling for the broad- 
est possible type of research assault in an 
effort to establish their causes and effective 
preventive programs. 

The dental diseases are so complex in their 
causation that successful research on these 
problems requires the combined and coor- 
dinated knowledge and skills of many scien- 
tists of varied education and training—den- 
tists, anatomists, histologists, histechemists, 
biochemists, physiologists, bacteriologists, 
nutritionists, pathologists, pharmacologists, 
physicists, roentgenologists, physicians, stat- 
isticians, and others. Only in an adequately 
housed, equipped, and staffed National Insti- 
tute of Dental Research can all of these 
workers and their efforts be coordinated in 
an effective assault on major dental prob- 
lems. Their solution is currently beyond 
the scope of research programs in the dental 
schools and other non-Federal agencies. 

It would appear that our Federal Govern- 
ment should respond to the urgent appeals 
of the dental profession to support and en- 
gage in research which may lead to the pre- 
ventive solution of diseases afflicting our en- 
tire population. This is within the purview 
of public health. A magnificent contribu- 
tion which may be cited as an example of 
what may be accomplished at this level is 
public water fluoridation as an anticaries 
measure, Experiments on water fluoridation 
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have demonstrated an approximate 60-per- 
‘cent reduction in tooth decay in children 
6 to 9 years of age at a per capita cost in 
the range of 8 to 12 cents. 

The total cost of a new central building 
for the National Institute of Dental Research, 
together with an expanded extramural. re- 
search program, is extremely limited by com- 
parison to the cost of present-day dental 
care, limited in coverage and scope as it is. 
It appears reasonable, therefore, to urge our 
Federal Government to make the expendi- 
tures necessary to obtain the research find- 
ings necessary for their ultimate solution. 
The dental profession would be more effec- 
tive in its services to the public and our 
population would profit tremendously in 
terms of improved health. 

Harry LYONS, 
President-Elect, 
American Dental Association. 
Marca 6, 1956. 


THE DECISION OF THE SUPREME 
COURT IN THE SCHOOL CASES 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to speak for 5 minutes, during the 
morning hour. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 

there objection? ‘The Chair hears none, 
and the Senator from Illinois is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, un- 
der our American system of government, 
the Supreme Court was established to 
settle disagreements over the interpre- 
tation of the basic law and the Consti- 
tution. 

On the question of segregation in pub- 
lic education the Court has ruled unan- 
imously—and it was the ruling of all 
members of the Court, regardless of the 
sections of the country from which they 
have come, and regardless of their po- 
litical affiliations—that such segrega- 
tion denies equality of opportunity in 
education and violates the 14th amend- 
ment. For that amendment provides 
that no State shall deny to any per- 
son within its jurisdiction the equal pro- 
tection of the laws. The Court prop- 
erly recognized that when schoolchil- 
dren are segregated on the basis of race, 
a deep stigma is imposed upon the chil- 
dren of the Negro and Mexican races 
which will last through life. 

I believe, moreover, such segregation 
is a violation of the basic principles of 
Christianity, which teaches fellowship 
and brotherhood and which emphasizes 
that God hath made of one blood all the 
races of the earth. Such segregation, 
moreover, violates the historic American 
principles laid down in the Declaration 
of Independence that all men are cre- 
ated equal” and “are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights, 
that among these are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.” 

The Court at the same time has rec- 
ognized that the law must be applied 
with due consideration for the changes it 
will bring in the educational procedures 
in various States and with a reasonable 
time period therefore allowed for this 
adjustment. 

I had hoped that this decision would 
be accepted by all of our people, and 
that every effort would be made in all 
sections of the country to apply the law 
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constructively and in good temper. I 
am glad that in most areas of the coun- 
try, including many where the decision 
has meant major changes, the adjust- 
ment to the law has gone forward co- 
operatively, with good will, and with 
success. 

No doubt it is the legal right of those 
who disapprove the law as thus inter- 
preted to seek by lawful means, such as 
a constitutional amendment, to change 
it. This stated objective of those who 
have joined in the Declaration of Con- 
stitutional Principles, therefore, is wholly 
within their rights, and I do not criticise 
them for this portion of their action, 
although I disagree with this objective. 

But I deeply regret the action—which 
will have the effect of encouraging re- 
sistance to the Court’s orders—to which 
their convictions have impelled them. 
I welcome their repeated insistence that 
such resistance be carried on within the 
framework of the law. But I fear its 
effect will be to encourage those who 
will not be so meticulous about law and 
order, to discourage those who were will- 
ing to cooperate in making the adjust- 
ments to the law in reason and friend- 
liness, and to turn the attention of many 
persons backwards to the old debate be- 
fore the Court, rather than forward to 
the complex but essential job of learn- 
ing to live with the law as interpreted. 

Criticism of the Court and its decisions 
is of course both legal and proper, al- 
though in this instance I do not agree 
with the criticism and instead believe 
that the decision was correct. But as 
long as the decisions of the Court repre- 
sent the law of the land, they should 
be obeyed. 

The rigid adherence to earlier legal 
positions does not seem to me to con- 
tribute much to the solving of this prob- 
lem. I hope that we can find a way, 
through the deep emotions and long- 
held traditions, to the mood of friendly 
and understanding and reasonable dis- 
cussion, in which people of differing 
views work out the essential adjustments 
of life without breaking the fabric of 
law and order. And I hope that those 
who urge resistance to the Court’s order 
will recognize that others of us with 
equal conviction and sincerity believe 
that the law of the land and the basic 
principles of our religion and our democ- 
racy, aS well as the clear needs of our 
foreign policy, require strong support of 
the Court’s rulings. 

I hope America will never go backward 
in its march towards equality of oppor- 
tunity. 


SEGREGATION IN PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Abraham Lincoln-Theodore Roos- 
evelt-Robert La Follette, Sr.-George 
Norris faction of the Republican Party, 
Iam authorized to say that we accept the 
challenge issued yesterday by 19 Sena- 
tors and 77 Members of the House who 
issued a manifesto on the subject of the 
recent decision of the Supreme Court 
in the segregation-in-public-education 
eases, 
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COLUMBIA RIVER RESOURCES AND 
PLANS OF HARVEY CO. FOR ALU- 
MINUM PROCESSING 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
importance of the Columbia River in the 
industrial growth of the Pacific North- 
west becomes more apparent as new 
plans are unveiled for expansion of 
America’s aluminum production facili- 
ties. It is plain that our Nation’s supply 
of this vital light metal would have been 
critically short during times of national 
peril if it were not for the vast supply of 
low-cost electricity which comes from 
Columbia river powerhouses as its waters 
drain to the sea. 

But the Columbia is also a workhorse 
in another respect. Its broad sweep 
forms the only waterway on our conti- 
nent to penetrate a major mountain 
range. In cutting through the Cascade 
Mountains, the Columbia provides a low- 
cost mode of transportation which taps 
the great inland empire of the Pacific 
Northwest. 

The contributions of the Columbia 
River to the material advancement of 
the Nation—through its kilowatts and 
through cheap water transportation— 
have not been accomplished without 
man-made improvements. The series of 
federally financed dams on the river has 
made it possible to reap the harvest of 
benefits from the Columbia’s natural 
assets. 

A few days ago the Harvey Aluminum 
Co. announced plans to bring South 
American bauxite to its soon-to-be con- 
structed plant near The Dalles, Oreg., 
where the bauxite will be processed into 
alumina. This development marks a 
new chapter in growth of the light- 
metals industry in the Pacific Northwest, 
because previously the alumina smelt- 
ered in the Northwest’s electric-fur- 
naces had been shipped from southern 
points. The Harvey plan would result 
in a complete extractive process-reduc- 
tion of the bauxite into alumina by uti- 
lizing natural gas, which is being piped 
into the Northwest region, and finishing 
the alumina ore into aluminum ingots, 
bars, and sheets. Thus, the Pacific 
Northwest aluminum industry may be- 
come more fully integrated, providing 
greater stability in year-round payrolls, 

Harvey’s plans for bringing bauxite to 
the Northwest will be dependent on fur- 
ther improvements of navigation on the 
Columbia. Minor channel adjustments 
must be made in the channel between 
Vancouver and Bonneville Dam, and rock 
obstructions must be removed between 
Bonneville and The Dalles. The Army 
Corps of Engineers has made a thorough 
study of these needs, and I believe that 
the Congress will support these improve- 
ments because of the great national ben- 
efits which will be derived from permit- 
ting fully loaded ocean vessels to bring 
raw bauxite from South American ore 
deposits directly to the processing plants 
along the Columbia. 

Mr. President, I ask consent to have 
printed with my remarks, a story from 
the Oregonian of March 7, 1956, regard- 
ing the bold and hopeful plans of the 
Harvey Aluminum Co. to process bauxite 
in the Northwest; and an editorial from 
the Oregonian of March 8, 1956, com- 
menting on this development. 
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There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

{From the Oregonian of March 7, 1956] 


FIRM PLANS IMPORTING OF BAUXITE—HARVEY 
Says WORK ON OREGON PLANT TO BEGIN IN 
May 


Harvey Aluminum Co. disclosed to the 
Oregonian Tuesday its plans for The Dalles 
contemplate shipping South American baux- 
ite up the Columbia for making alumina 
from which its projected aluminum reduction 
operation would produce ingots of the light 
metal. 

The process would utilize natural gas ex- 
pected to be delivered in Oregon later in the 
summer but the bauxite to alumina project 
would not be undertaken until after com- 
pletion of the $44 million reduction mill. 

Construction of the aluminum facility is 
scheduled to get under way in the mid-Co- 
lumbia gorge city by May and L. A. Harvey, 
vice president of the company, reported at 
Torrance, Calif., headquarters, it would re- 
quire about 2 years to complete. 


RIVER DRAWS STUDY 


Harvey’s bauxite plans would mean the 
first fully integrated processing of ore to 
metal ingots in the Pacific Northwest if it 
is achieved. Harvey said problems relating 
to the Columbia shipping channel beyond 
Portland to The Dalles are under study. He 
said deepening of the channel to the inland 
city, 60 miles up river from Portland—Van- 
couver would likely be required. This was 
once authorized at a depth sufficient to han- 
dle small oceangoing vessels, Harvey reported, 
but was allowed to lapse for lack of tonnage 
to warrant the expenditure. 

Details on the amount of natural gas 
which might be available from the line now 
being built from Colorado and later from 
Canada for processing of bauxite also are 
under study, Harvey revealed. The method 
is the Alcoa-Bayer process, the most ef- 
cient, and utilizes thermal heat, principally 
gas, in United States plants. The Northwest 
now obtains most of its bauxite from Arkan- 
sas ore pits, shipped by rail. Some has been 
shipped by coastal routes from Carribean 
islands in recent years, however. 

The aluminum company executive re- 
ported his company has interests in South 
American deposits of bauxite and our studies 
involve these sources. 


ANACONDA TO BUILD 


Referring to the Salem facility which Har- 
vey acquired at the time the war-built alu- 
mina-from-clay plant was disposed of by the 
Government, Harvey said: “We have kept a 
group at Salem investigating the prospects 
of Pacific Northwest laterites. Technically, 
it is possible to produce alumina from these 
laterites, but the economics are the big 
hurdle.” He added Harvey was keenly in- 
terested in the announcement by Anaconda 
Aluminum Co. that the newest Pacific 
Northwest aluminum producer would build 
a pilot plant in northern Idaho or north- 
eastern Washington to investigate the kaolin 
clays as a source of alumina. So far, the 
Salem investigations have concentrated on 
laterites of Washington County, or Cowlitz 
County, Wash., and those of Marion County. 

Commenting on a report by a trade jour- 
nal that Harvey had just floated a $40 mil- 
lion loan with Bank of America for its proj- 
ect at The Dalles, Harvey said this was not 
true. “We had our financing all lined up 
2 years ago, and it is still firm.” 


[From the Oregonian of March 8, 1956] 
Harvey's Up-RIver PLANS 
The Harvey Aluminum Co.’s announcement 
that plans for its reduction plant at The 
Dalles include eventual construction of fa- 
cilities for producing alumina from bauxite 
calls attention again to the dependence of 
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the aluminum industry not only on low- 
cost hydroelectric power but also on low- 
cost sources of thermal energy and water 
transportation. 

Production of aluminum in great quan- 
tities in the Pacific Northwest is possible 
because of the availability here of inex- 
pensive electric power, which is used to 
reduce alumina to aluminum. But the 
alumina, which is an oxide of aluminum, has 
had to be produced elsewhere, chiefly in 
the South, where low-priced natural gas 
is available in large quantities. 

The South has the advantage, too, of being 
comparatively close to the sources of baux- 
ite, from which alumina is produced, in 
South America and the Caribbean. Since 
bauxite is approximately twice as bulky as 
alumina, water transportation between the 
source and the alumina plants is important. 

In the Alcoa-Bayer process, which the Har- 
vey Co. has indicated it would use at 
The Dalles, the bauxite is ground and cooked 
at high pressure under intense heat in a 
sodium hydroxide liquor. The liquor dis- 
solves the aluminum oxide but not the other 
ingredients of bauxite and thus the alumi- 
num oxide or alumina is separated. Natural 
gas provides the vital thermal energy to ac- 
complish this process and also to evaporate 
the liquor so that it may be reconcentrated 
and reused. 

The piping of natural gas to this region 
opens the possibility that production of 
alumina could be combined with the elec- 
tric power-based reduction of aluminum. 
That possibility has been considered by other 
aluminum companies. Adequate supply and 
low cost are important factors, of course. 

Alumina from the South is shipped at 
present to the Northwest by rail. To ship 
bauxite in that manner would be much more 
expensive due to its 2-to-1 weight ratio to 
alumina. So the Harvey plans apparently 
include water transportation of bauxite di- 
rect from South America to The Dalles. 

This raises the question of what needs 
to be done in the Columbia Channel to 
permit oceangoing vessels to reach the inland 
port. Only once, in 1938, has such a craft 
called at The Dalles. The 290-foct, 3,800-ton 
steamer Charles L. Wheeler, Jr., visited the 
Wasco County community with 1,420 tons 
of cargo as part of the ceremony dedicating 
the Bonneville locks. Its pilot found the 
entrance to the locks difficult to navigate, 
and its topmasts had to be lowered to nego- 
tlate the Hood River Bridge. Height of the 
pool behind Bonneville Dam had to be varied 
to ease the current and to permit passage 
under the bridge. 

A channel of 27-foot depth from Portland- 
Vancouver to The Dalles has been authorized 
by Congress, but it has been maintained only 
to 15 feet by the Army engineers since 1949, 
when it became apparent the greater depth 
was not justified by the traffic, which con- 
sists of lower-draft barges. Dredging and 
removal of some rocks, such as at Eagle Creek 
Point and in Cascade Rapids, would provide 
a 27-foot channel fairly free of hazards. Cost 
of such work is not estimated. There has 
been some consideration given to modifica- 
tion of the Bonneville locks, but their 76-foot 
width and 500-foot length should be ade- 
quate to pass most smaller oceangoing ships, 

The Harvey plan has interesting possibili- 
ties. However, it is not in the immediate 
picture. The bauxite-to-alumina project 
would not be undertaken until after com- 
pletion of the aluminum-reduction plant, 
which the Harvey firm estimates will require 
2 years. By then cost and other factors may 
be more definite. 


TRIBUTE TO DR. JOHN D. BOWMAN 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, the University of Pittsburgh 
has honored Dr. John G. Bowman by 
naming the Cathedral of Learning, the 
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tallest educational building in the 
world, in his honor. This edifice is a 
towering spike more than 40 stories in 
height, and was constructed through 
the determination and enthusiasm of 
Dr. Bowman. He was made chancellor 
of the university in 1921, and served for 
24 years. During his reign he built a 
Spectacular group of buiidings costing 
$32 million. The 42-story cathedral, 
Dr. Bowman said, “symbolizes some of 
the power that is in good teaching.” 

He acquired two other important 
buildings—the pure Gothic Heinz Me- 
morial Chapel and the world’s foremost 
monument to a composer—the Stephen 
Foster Memorial. When Dr. Bowman 
took charge of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, it had an enrollment of 2,300, 
and reached a peak of over 25,000 fol- 
lowing World War II. The university 
is now the center of a great cultural 
group, including the Carnegie Technical 
School, the Carnegie Library, the Mel- 
lon Institute, a great medical center, 
and many other outstanding institu- 
tions. All of these accomplishments be- 
gan through donation of the campus 
site by Andrew W. Mellon and Richard 
B. Mellon. 

On the occasion of the tribute to Dr. 
Bowman, Dr. Alan M. Scaife, president 
of Pitt’s board of trustees unveiled the 
stone panel carrying the dedication 
message esteeming the cathedral as “a 
symbol of his vision, a sign of his faith 
that youth will find here moments of 
high victory.” 

Tributes to Dr. Bowman’s contribu- 
tions to the development of the univer- 
sity were spoken by Dr. Edward Weid- 
lein, president of Mellon Institute, and 
Dr. Leon Falk, Jr., a vice president of 
the board. 

The tablet, Dr. Bowman said in re- 
sponse, “is a record of the kindness and 
nobility of the board of trustees.” “Out 
of my heart,” he said, “I want to say 
thanks.” 

Dr. Bowman’s work at the university 
will live years into the future. He is 
pos in retirement in Bedford County, 

a. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF TITLE I 
OF FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINIS- 
“TRATION ACT 


Mr, LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor at this point as a part of my 
remarks a telegram which I have re- 
ceived from Fargo, N. Dak., on the sub- 
ject of the proposed revision of title I 
of the Federal Housing Administration 
Act. Identical telegrams were received 
from a number of persons. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the telegram, to- 
gether with the list of names of those 
sending such telegrams, printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
gram, together with the list of names, 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Farco, N. DAK., February 23, 1956. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senator, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C.: 

I am vitally interested in FHA title 1 re- 

visioned. This will come to your attention 
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shortly. I feel that title 1 should be given 
permanent status and that monthly pay- 
ments should be extended from 36 to 60 
months with a $3,580 minimum. Thanks for 
your personal attention and consideration 
in this matter. 
Harold Fischer, Moorhead, Minn.; 
Harold Holton, Fargo, N. Dak.; Ray 
Schritz, Rothsay, Minn.; John Oberg, 
Moorhead, Minn.; James Fails, Far- 
go, N. Dak.; Harold Fischer, Moor- 
head, Minn.; Mrs. Mary Belonger, 
Wally Erdmann, Garrett E. Smith, 
Fargo, N. Dak. 


OPPOSITION IN OREGON TO LI- 
CENSING OF PROJECTS WHICH 
IMPERIL FISHERIES 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
recent action of the Federal Power Com- 
mission in licensing hydroelectric proj- 
ects affecting the State of Oregon has 
brought widespread objections from var- 
ious interests within my home State. 
The licenses to the Idaho Power Co. for 
its Hells Canyon low dams, to Portland 
General Electric for its Pelton Dam, and 
to the Eugene water and electric board 
for its Beaver Marsh Dam project, have 
highlighted the jurisdictional conflict 
between States and the Federal Gov- 
ernment over use of water. 

The Idaho Power Co. has taken the 
position that, because it has a Federal 
Power Commission license, it need not 
comply with State licensing require- 
ments governing water rights. The 
Portland General Electric Co. has taken 
a similar position in regard to the veto 
power of the State over dams regarded as 
inimical to fisheries. The Beaver Marsh 
project near Eugene has aroused oppo- 
sition because of its commercial intru- 
sion into a unique scenic, recreational, 
and wildlife area. 

Various aspects of the FPC’s licensing 
action are being discussed by newspaper 
editors throughout the State of Oregon. 
They reflect a grave concern for the au- 
thority of the State to control its water 
resources, Mr. President, I ask onsent 
to include with my remarks an editorial 
from the Oregonian of March 9, 1956, 
and an editorial from the Oregon States- 
man of March 8, 1956, commenting on 
these projects. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

From the Oregonian of March 9, 1955] 
VALUES OF BEAVER MARSH 

On March 27 Eugene voters will consider 
in a special election an $8,500,000 bond issue 
for construction of a municipal hydroelec- 
tric plant on the upper McKenzie River at 
Beaver Marsh. Federal and State permis- 
sion for the project already has been ob- 
tained. 

We do not presume to advise Eugene folk 
on how to handle their own fiscal affairs. 
But inasmuch as the area chosen for this 
development is one of the State’s major 
beauty and recreation spots, part of a United 
States national forest, and that much of its 
value as such admittedly would be impaired, 
the project for which the money is sought 
is one of general public interest. 

Always there is disagreement on the proper 
way to utilize publicly owned natural re- 
sources. On the one hand there are those 
who see industries, payrolls and economic 
growth as the only really important things, 
and that if damming the rivers and digging 
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up the minerals and chopping down the trees 
contribute to these, they are sensible things 
to do. Principles of conservation, which 
means the practice of restraint today so that 
some resource values may be preserved for 
the citizens of tomorrow, mean little to those 
to whom the present is everything. 

On the other hand there are some who call 
themselves conservationists, who wish to 
preserve almost everything in its wild, 
natural, unspoiled state. This is not con- 
servation, either, It is just plain hoarding. 

Our feeling is that each proposal for use 
of natural resources ought to be considered 
as part of the overall picture of what we now 
have, what we need now, and what we will 
need in the future. Admittedly it is some- 
times necessary, in using one resource, to 
harm or destroy another. This is regrettable, 
but if a pressing need for the one over- 
balances the loss of the other, it must be 
accepted. For this reason we have indorsed 
construction of great multipurpose dams on 
the Columbia River despite their injury to 
valuable fish runs. The need of the region 
for a big supply of low-cost power is para- 
mount. 

With the same reasoning we have opposed 
such projects as Pelton Dam on the 
Deschutes River. This dam suits the per- 
sonal interests of the Portland General Elec- 
tric Co., which would like to be more inde- 
pendent of Federal power generation, and 
taxpayers of Jefferson County, who want a 
new taxable property to help them carry the 
burden of county services. But the puny 
power output of this project, considered 
against the hydro potential of the main 
Columbia River, will not benefit the public 
as much as the public would lose through 
strangulation of a river essential to the re- 
habilitation program for salmon and steel- 
head in the lower Columbia watershed. 

The Beaver Marsh project falls into this 
same category. The city of Eugene does not 
need the 30,000 kilowatts it will produce, be- 
cause the preference clause in the Bonne- 
ville Power Act assures its municipally owned 
electric utility of priority in the purchase of 
federally generated power. And that Eugene 
can build a small plant at today's prices 
and generate power cheaper than it can buy 
BPA power from Bonneville, Grand Coulee, 
McNary and the other big dams hardly can 
be believed. 

Here is a case where the recreational re- 
source of the Beaver Marsh area should be 
considered paramount. A great many Ore- 
gonians will be hoping the people of Eugene 
will reflect on the conflict of ideas about re- 
source utilization before they vote on March 
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EFFECT OF PELTON DAM DECISION 

At the instigation of Attorney General 
Thornton the district attorney of Baker 
County is doing some detective work to see 
if Idaho Power has begun construction work 
on its proposed Snake River dams in viola- 
tion of Oregon’s hydroelectric law. We 
doubt very much if anyone goes to jail as a 
result of this proceeding. Idaho Power 
might elect to depend on its Federal license 
already granted. Also its application for 
State permits is now before the Oregon 
hydroelectric commission. Presumably, the 
decision of the commission will be forth- 
coming shortly. It seems a little bit hasty 
to threaten criminal action pending that 
decision, 

What is of concern is another provision of 
the Oregon Hydroelectric Act. That is the 
one which authorizes the commission to 
specify the amount of the annual fee which 
the licensee shall pay to the State. The law 
does not fix the amount save the maximum 
at $1 per horsepower. Under this law the 
California Oregon Power Co., for instance, 
will pay the State $22,495 this year on its 
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four plants in Douglas County which were 
licensed by the State (310.210 horsepower). 
In the 1960’s the payment will reach $46,531 
per annum, 

But here is Pelton Dam on the Deschutes 
which PGE is building under an FPC license, 
in spite of the denial of a State license. How 
can the State collect any fee there? 

Idaho Power filed its application for a li- 
cense at Oxbow site on Snake River several 
years ago but processing it was suspended 
pending settlement at the Federal level. If 
the State commission should deny the appli- 
cation, then Idaho Power might elect to go 
ahead as has the PGE at Pelton site. If the 
commission issues a State license then the 
State will be able to collect fees. Presum- 
ably, since the Snake River is an interstate 
stream, the rate would be only one-half of 
what it would be for a project on an intra- 
state stream. The theoretical capacity of 
the three dams will be 1,430,000 horsepower, 
so & reasonable expectation is that after the 
plants come into full production the State 
may derive over $100,000 a year as license 
fees. In addition the company would pay 
property and other taxes like other private 
utilities. 

The State of Idaho has a much stiffer tax, 
imposing a levy of one-half mill per kilowatt. 
hour on power produced in that State. 

Our purpose in this editorial is not to 
comment on the merits of the Idaho Power 
application but to point out the complica- 
tions that threaten as a result of the Pelton 
Dam decision of the United States Supreme 
Court. The validity of the State act as 
applying to streams where the lands involved 
are Federal reservations is certainly impaired. 
The result then is for the State to lose the 
authority outlined in the hydroelectric act, 
including right to collect license fees and 
right of recapture. State's rights surely 
suffered a blow under that Pelton Dam 
decision, 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I was 
not in the Chamber on late Wednesday 
evening of last week when the senior Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. HorLAND implied 
by innuendo that the National Farmers 
Union was unpatriotic. I cannot let this 
debate come to a close, however, with- 
out saying that I have seen no evidence 
of this alleged fact, and that all my obser- 
vations have been to the exact contrary. 

For 3 years, the Farmers Union of 
IIlinois has organized seminars here in 
Washington, where its members have 
discussed farm policies. I have met with 
them on each of these occasions, and 
have never heard any remark which was 
in the slightest degree subversive. In 
fact, the whole discussion was in the best 
American tradition. I have been deeply 
impressed by the devotion of the mem- 
bers of the Farmers Union and of its of- 
ficers to the idea of the family-sized 
farm, which furnishes the economic basis 
in the countryside for true American 
democracy. 

I have come to know Mr. Ralph 
Bradley, the president of the Illinois 
Farmers Union; and everything that I 
have seen of him has been favorable. I 
have had a similar experience with the 
representatives of the Washington office 
of the Farmers Union. I have not agreed 
with every feature of their program, but 
I have found them to be alert to the in- 
terests of the farmers, particularly of the 
smaller farmers; to be orthy in 
their choice of facts; and to make a good 
case for their proposals, 
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It is easy in these days to stir up bit- 
terness by reflecting on the motives of 
men who differ from us. This is at once 
unjust, and it weakens the unity of our 
Nation. My views on price supports dif- 
fer in many respects from those of my 
fellow Illinoisan, Mr. Charles B. Shu- 
man, the president of the American 
Farm Bureau. But I have always said 
both publicly and privately that I re- 
garded Mr. Shuman as a sincere and de- 
voted man with the finest of personal 
qualities. I believe that Mr. Bradley and 
Mr. Patton of the Farmers Union are 
worthy of equal respect. 

We should thrash these issues out on 
their merits, without resorting to im- 
proper reflections on men’s characters, 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may speak for 
5 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, and the 
Senator from Orgeon may proceed. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to make a few comment on the state- 
ments made last Wednesday afternoon 
by my friend from Florida [Mr. HOL- 
LAND] with respect to the Farmers 
Union. I wish to say at the outset that 
I am completely impersonal about it. I 
not only have a high regard for the 
Senator from Florida, but I like to con- 
sider him one of my personal friends in 
the Senate. He is a man who never 
hesitates to express his convictions, and, 
as I have said to some of my friends in 
the Senate, the Senator from Florida 
would walk through flame to protect a 
conviction if he thought it was neces- 
sary by so doing to protect it. 

Therefore, Mr. President, in rising to 
defend the good name of the Farmers 
Union I cast no reflection upon the 
senior Senator from Florida as an in- 
dividual. I shall not take the time to 
read those portions of his speech in the 
Recorp to which I take exception other 
than to call attention to page 4204 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at which he said: 

Mr. President, there is one other thing I 
shall say. It is quite unpleasant for me to 
say it, but I think it should be said here. 
Before I say it, I wish to state that I do not 
have the faintest idea that either the officers 
or the members of the National Farmers 
Union are Communists or communistic, or 
that they have the slightest idea that their 
program is as close to the program an- 
nounced by the American Communist Party 
as it is. But, Mr. President, the announced 
program of the American Communist Party 
happens to be pegged on exactly the same 
provision as that stated in the National 
Farmers Union program and as testified to us 
at numerous times in our hearings, and as 
filed with us in resolutions, time after time, 
making as their first request 100 percent of 
parity on all agricultural commodities, 
whether perishable or storable. 


On page 4205 of the Recorp the Sen- 
ator from Florida proceeded to discuss 
the matter further, and said: 

I do not think it is any diminution of the 
proof of that statement when we find the 
Communist Party announcing it as the first 
plank in its farm program. To me it is the 
essence of socialism, and the exact contra- 
diction of sound Americanism, to talk about 
a program under which the Government is 
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held to owe its people who happen to be 
farmers 100 percent price support for every- 
thing they raise, whether storable or perish- 
able. Also, there is the proviso that the 
farm must not exceed the value of a 1-family 
farm, 


Mr. President, the attempt of the Sen- 
ator from Florida to link Farmers Union 
defenders of the family farm with the 
platform and purposes of the Commu- 
nist Party was most unfortunate and 
unjustified. The Senator from Florida 
charges National Farmers Union with 
a position also occupied by President 
Eisenhower and the Republican Party, 
the Democratic Party and former Presi- 
dent Truman, and many other honor- 
able and estimable persons and institu- 
tions of our land who have risen to the 
defense of the American family farm. 
Defending the family farm is defending 
the basic principle of private enter- 
prise—a principle of rugged individual- 
ism, work, sweat, and love of land—that 
made this country great. 

Defending the family farm is defend- 
ing >eople, and the long history of our 
country demonstrates—if nothing else— 
that the rights of the people are the 
basic purpose of our form of govern- 
ment. The fact that the Communist 
Party platform calls for defense of the 
family farm certainly does not cast in- 
to disrepute all other organizations 
which defend the family farm. To im- 
pute such a connection is an absurd ex- 
ample of nonsequitur reasoning. 

I have noticed from advertisements 
in the farm press that the Republican 
senatorial and congressional committees 
are spending some quarter of a million 
dollars to “help Eisenhower pass the 
new farm program.” What are some 
of the points of this program? First, it 
would, “protect family-type farms by 
limiting the size of price support loans 
made to large corporation-type farms.” 
Now this limit is also favored by the 
Communist Party. Is this only a coin- 
cidence, or have the members of the Re- 
publican senatorial and congressional 
committees become unwitting dupes of 
a sinister foreign power? Knowing the 
learned gentlemen who compose these 
committees, I would say “No”—emphat- 
ically “No.” 

But last week the Senator from Flor- 
ida alleged that the widely respected 
National Farmers Union was following 
the Communist Party line because it fa- 
vored the family farm, 100 percent of 
parity, and a limitation on the amount of 
price supports any one farm could re- 
ceive. Have we become so unreasoning 
that simply because the Communist Par- 
ty is for something we must automati- 
cally be against it? If the Communist 
Party come out for motherhood, would 
the Senator from Florida feel he must 
oppose it? 

The “cutoff” idea that drew the charge 
of “communism” from the Senator from 
Florida is as American as apple pie. Even 
the President’s farm message contains 
this philosophy. If National Farmers 
Union’s fight for a farm program is 
“communistic,” then I presume by all the 
rules of logic that President Eisenhower, 
Secretary Benson, and all the policy- 
makers of the Administration are also 
“communistic.” The charge of the Sena- 
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tor from Florida is simply, in my judg- 
ment, a name calling tactic which should 
be rejected by farmers generally. I am 
sure the Senator from Florida did not 
intend it to be so interpreted by the 
Farmers Union. 

In my State, we have as president of 
the Farmers Union a great citizen by the 
name of Harley Libly. If the Senator 
from Florida knew him as well as I know 
him, I am certain the Senator from Flor- 
ida would share my opinion that Harley 
Libly certainly would not countenance 
communism of any sort. The same is 
true of every other officer of the Farmers 
Union in my State of Oregon. I am sure 
it is true in other States as well. The 
Senator from Florida, as he indicated in 
the quotation I read, made very clear that 
he does not charge the leaders of the 
Farmers Union with being Communist- 
inclined. But the sad thing is that when 
he charges their program as being of the 
Communist Party line, his charge 
brushes off on to the leaders of the Farm- 
ers Union as individuals, I think it is 
unfortunate that this charge should be 
made in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and 
that is why I rise to answer it today, be- 
cause I know the Senator from Florida, 
so far as the individuals are concerned, 
does not intend to do them any individ- 
ual damage. 

But the Harley Liblys, the Jim Pat- 
tons, the Bakers, and all the other offi- 
cials of the Farmers Union are, because 
of the charges made by the Senator from 
Florida, bound to be damaged by the 
speech of the Senator from Florida. The 
fact is that the Farmers Union program 
has many of the aspects, as I have said, 
of the Eisenhower program, the Demo- 
cratic Party program, and, as the result 
of action on the floor of the Senate 
yesterday, the program of the majority 
of the Senate of the United States, so 
far as the cutoff feature is concerned. It 
is unfair to leave the impression that the 
Farmers Union may be Communist in- 
clined because some of its recommen- 
dations for farm legislation are similar 
to those recommended by the Commu- 
nist Party as well as by the Eisenhower 
administration, the Republican and 
Democratic platforms, and for that mat- 
ter by action taken in the Senate itself. 

Let us examine the goals of the Na- 
tional Farmers Union, a farm organiza- 
tion with a half-century of distinguished 
service to agriculture. The Farmers 
Union is for the preservation of the fam- 
ily farm; it is for 100 percent of parity 
farm income; it is for a dollar cutoff on 
the amount of Federal aid any one farm 
may receive. These are some of the 
objectives of this great farm organiza- 
tion. Only by coincidence does the 
President of the United States agree 
with Farmers Union, for he, too, seeks 
the preservation of the family farm; he, 
too, is for the dollar cutoff in farm aid; 
and at Kasson, Minn., and numerous 
other places, he said he was for full 
parity—that means 100 percent of par- 
ity. To this extent I would say that 
President Eisenhower and members of 
the National Farmers Union are seeking 
the same goals. 

About 2 weeks ago I spoke to the Ore- 
gon State Farmers Union convention in 
Salem, Oreg. I sat down at a luncheon 
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following the meeting and had a long 
talk with the officials of the Farmers 
Union of my State. I have never talked 
with any group of men who, in my judg- 
ment, are more patriotic, more through- 
ly American, more devoted to the ideals 
of a republican form of government, than 
are the officials of the Farmers Union of 
my State. 

So I rise today to answer what I con- 
sider to be a non sequitur argument, 
namely, the Farmers Union is Commu- 
nist inclined because we may find some 
points in the Farmers Union program, in 
the Republican program, in the Demo- 
cratic program, in the Eisenhower pro- 
gram, in the previous program of the 
Democratic Party when it was in con- 
trol of the Department of Agriculture, 
which coincide with certain points which 
the Communist Party has recommended. 
Mr. President it does not make the pro- 
ponents of common recommendations on 
farm legislation communistic or subject, 
in my judgment, to the charge that there 
should be any reflection upon them, 
simply because of the fact that there 
is a coincidence between a legislative 
point or two which they recommend, and 
a point or two which the Communist 
Party recommends. 

As I said at the beginning, I am com- 
pletely impersonal about this matter. I 
simply completely disagree with the con- 
elusions reached by the Senator from 
Florida. Therefore, I rose this morning 
to defend the good name of the Farmers 
Union. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent, in closing, to have printed in the 
Recorp the records of Jim Patton and 
the various positions he has held, many 
of which required security clearance be- 
fore he could hold those positions. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Public boards to which Mr. James G. Pat- 
ton, president, National Farmers Union, has 
been appointed and on which he served: 

National Advisory Board, National Youth 
Administration. President Roosevelt ap- 
pointed. 

Economic Stabilization Board. Appointed 
by President Roosevelt. 

Adviser, United States of America delega- 
tion, Second Inter-American Conference on 
Agriculture, Mexico City, 1942. Appointed 
by President Roosevelt and Secretary of 
State. 

Public Advisory Board, Office of War Mo- 
bilization and Reconyersion, Appointed by 
President Roosevelt, confirmed by United 
States Senate. 

Adviser to United States delegation, Inter- 
American Conference on War and Peace 
(Chapultepec Conference), Mexico City, 
March 1945. Appointed by President Roose- 
velt and Secretary of State. 

Consultant, United States of America dele- 
gation, United Nations Conference on Inter- 
national Organization, founding meeting of 
United Nations, San Francisco, 1945. Ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt and Secretary 
of State. 

Adviser, delegation United States of Amer- 
fca, founding meeting Food and Agriculture 

tion, Quebec, Canada, October 1945. 
Appointed by President Truman and Secre- 
tary of State. 

Adviser, United States of America delega- 
tion, FAO, Copenhagen, Denmark, 1946; 
Geneva, Switzerland, 1947; 1948-49-50, Wash- 
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ington, aes 1951, Rome, Italy. Appointed 


President Truman, confirmed by United 
States Senate. 
Member, National Security Resources 


serving. 

All of these positions were cleared for han- 
dling security information. 

In 1941, a member of Committee To De- 
fend America by Aiding the Allies, Chairman 
Wiliam Allen White. This committee was 
fought as a war device by Communists and 
isolationists—Russia was an ally of Germany 
at that time. The records show that Mr. 
Patton strongly supported Marshall plan and 
U. N. action in stopping aggression in Korea. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I am 
sorry I was not here when the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon began his 
statement. I am not fully advised of 
what he has said. I came into the Cham- 
ber when he was in the middle of his 
statement, and because I wish to be un- 
derstood very clearly by the Senate and 
the Senator from Oregon, I ask leave at 
this time to speak for 5 minutes in re- 
sponse to some of the matters which 
were mentioned by the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield briefly, I wish to join 
in his request, and also to say that he 
was on the floor of the Senate, and I 
tried to get the floor when he was here. 
When I observed that he had left the 
Chamber, I immediately sent a messen- 
ger to seek him, because I wanted him 
to know that I intended to make these 
few remarks. I am sorry the Senator 
was not in the Chamber to hear my 
opening remarks, because I made clear 
at that time that I was rising to speak 
completely impersonally. The Senator 
can read for himself in the Recorp what 
I said about him. I would rather not 
repeat it, because I prefer to have him 
reply without my doing so. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am very sure that 
what the Senator from Oregon said was 
spoken with courtesy and with full ad- 
herence to the customary rules of the 
Senate. The statement of the Senator 
from. Florida now will be couched in ac- 
cordance with those rules. The state- 
ment of the Senator from Florida in 
speaking relative to his distress at the 
position taken by witnesses of the Farm- 
ers Union at the hearings in the Dakotas 
and in Minnesota was likewise couched 
in conformity with the rules of courtesy 
and respect, and his remarks in the fu- 
ture will be so couched. 

I made it fully clear that, under no cir- 
cumstances would I ascribe to or charge 
those witnesses with communism, Com- 
munist intent, or Communist leanings. 
The Senator from Florida made the 
statement that he was generously and 
kindly treated by them, and that the 
thing which distressed him, and which 
still distresses him, is that people who 
came from good, sturdy stock, who had 
to be sturdy to reclaim the rather rugged 
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terrain of that area and make of it a 
highly developed agricultural region, 
should evidence a deterioration in stat- 
ure, a deterioration in independence, and 
a loss of the ruggedness which has here- 
tofore characterized them. 

The Senator from Florida felt that it 
was his duty to call the attention of the 
Senate and the public to the fact that 
that very great weakening of morale did 
exist and does exist there. It exists only 
in the area where a reliance upon the 
high price support has been found. It 
was not found by the Senator from Flor- 
ida in other areas; and the Senator from 
Florida spoke particularly of the fact 
that in the hearings in the New England 
area, not a single witness advanced 
thoughts which, so far as the Senator 
from Florida is concerned, are extremely 
socialistic. 

The Senator from Florida took that 
position the other night; he takes it 
again; and he welcomes the fact that the 
Senator from Oregon has brought it up 
in the Senate today. The Senator from 
Florida thinks that every time the mat- 
ter can be discussed it will be discussed 
to advantage, in that the people of the 
United States will have a fresh chance to 
hear what is the fact, namely, that some 
of our finest, heretofore most rugged and 
independent farm people, in that area of 
the Northwest at least, have completely 
succumbed to the destructive force of 
high rigid price supports. Apparently 
they have shown a complete unwilling- 
ness to try to stand now upon their own 
planning, upon their own independence, 
and their own resources in facing what 
is undoubtedly a difficult situation. 
What were the facts which developed 
there, Mr. President? 

The witnesses from this organization 
were asking, and, as a matter of fact, de- 
manding, because some of the telegrams 
used the word “demand,” 100-percent 
price supports from the Federal Govern- 
ment, not only for their storable com- 
modities, but for their perishable com- 
modities, and for all commodities which 
are produced by agriculture. 

They went so far as to demand 100- 
percent price supports, not only for 
themselves, but for all others in the 
United States, in spite of the fact that it 
was clearly shown at the hearings time 
and time again that many agricultural 
industries in the United States are now 
prosperous, and they attribute their pros- 
perity in part to the fact that they have 
not relied upon Government price sup- 
ports, and do not want to have to do so 
now or in the future. 

Mr. President, the case did not end 
with the demand for 100-percent price 
supports for both storables and perish- 
ables. It also included the factor, re- 
peated time and again, that price sup- 
ports would be available only for the 
family unit farms. Time and again was 
it stated that a deliberate objective be- 
hind the price support program was the 
forcing of a redistribution of the land 
and a redivision, and a fairer division, of 
the profits of the land. 

In my opinion that is socialism pure 
and simple, and the Senator from Florida 
is thoroughly within his rights in mak- 
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ing that statement. He believes it is a 
matter of grave concern, not only to the 
agriculturalists of the United States, but 
to the general public, to stop a course of 
governmental coddling which results in 
loss of independence and loss of stature 
on the part of people who have been the 
finest examples of independence, of con- 
servatism, of frugality, of handling their 
own problems, and of retaining with 
pride the right to manage their own 
affairs. 

The Senator from Florida did not stop 
there, because he showed by the state- 
ments of the vice president of the Farm- 
ers Union—Mr. Talbott, as I recall his 
name, who had testified before the com- 
mittee specifically and at some length— 
that it was an objective of the Farmers 
Union to force a redistribution of the 
land and a better division of the profits 
of the land. 

The Senator from Florida also showed 
that there appeared before our commit- 
tee the present president of the Farmers 
Union—I believe his name is Mr. Pat- 
ton—who testified that he felt 100- 
percent price supports should be made 
available retroactively, back to the year 
1955, and he stated—and they were his 
words, and not mine—that that would 
cost the Government somewhere be- 
tween 4 and 5 billion dollars, 

When questioned about that stand by 
the Senator from Florida, Mr. Patton 
very staunchly stood by it, and stated 
that in his judgment that was the thing 
to do, and that it was quite all right to 
force a greater imbalance in our govern- 
mental structure and to force our budget 
that much out of balance for a purpose 
of that kind. 

Mr. President, the Senator from 
Florida considers the proposals em- 
braced in that sort of program to be 
socialism pure and simple, and socialism 
of the rankest sort. It is not accurate 
for any Senator on the floor of the Sen- 
ate to say the Senator from Florida 
based his statement purely on the re- 
quest for 100 percent price supports, or 
100 percent price supports for storables, 
or for any limited part of the recom- 
mended program. The whole statement 
of the Senator from Florida speaks for 
itself. The Senator from Florida thinks 
it is a matter which critically addresses 
itself, and which should address itself, 
to the conscience of the Congress and 
the Nation. Therefore he welcomes the 
chance to discuss the matter again. 

Now with respect to the communism 
feature of the statement in question, the 
Senator from Florida made it very clear 
before he started that not in the slightest 
way did he question the patriotism of 
the members of the Farmers Union or its 
officials. I think the Senator from 
Oregon may have quoted that portion of 
my statement, although I was not pres- 
ent to hear it. But the Senator from 
Florida said he thought it was impor- 
tant for the members and officials of the 
Farmers Union to realize the company 
they were keeping. The Senator from 
Florida thought it was worthwhile to call 
that to their attention, and he is glad he 
did so, because he thinks many of them 
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will have serious misgivings and many of 
them will want to reexamaine their 
position when they realize that, from the 
first to the end of the main part of their 
program, they are taking the same posi- 
tion which the Communist Party in their 
platform is taking, and likewise they are 
in the invidious situation of backing the 
platform recommended by the Commu- 
nist Party of the United States to every 
member of that party throughout the 
United States as the program which he 
should support. 

Mr. President, there is no doubt about 
these being the facts. There is no doubt 
that the Senator from Florida has not 
made charges, and he will not do so, 
against persons who are good Americans, 
many of whom he believes do not have 
knowledge of the facts he has stated. 
I believe the Senator from Florida said 
he thought not one out of a hundred of 
the members of the Farmers Union knew 
of these facts, and he hoped they would 
address themselves to a reexamination 
of their position. 

It is for that reason that the Senator 
from Florida welcomes so gladly the 
bringing up of this matter by his dis- 
tinguished friend from Oregon, and by 
other distinguished friends, because the 
Senator from Florida thinks every time 
this subject matter can be discussed it 
will be helpful to the people of the Na- 
tion and the farmers of the Nation, and 
particularly the officers and the mem- 
bers of the National Farmers Union, 
because he thinks they have gone to bed 
with bad company, and he thinks they 
will realize that fact when they reex- 
amine the record. 

Everything the Senator from Florida 
has said on the subject has been said in 
extreme kindness and, he hopes, in per- 
fect courtesy. He stands very staunchly 
upon the ground that here is something 
which he thinks is of great concern to the 
people of the United States and to all 
agriculture in the United States, but 
more particularly to the officials and 
the members of the National Farmers 
Union, who the Senator from Florida 
thinks are quite comparable to other 
people in the farming community 
throughout the Nation. Apparently they 
have drifted into this program they now 
demand, which is certainly socialism of 
the rankest sort, and they have placed 
themselves in such close communion with 
certain elements in this cause that the 
Senator from Florida wanted them to 
realize that that is the case, so they 
might have a chance to reexamine the 
situation. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall 
take only a few minutes to point out that 
if we followed the kind of reasoning set 
forth by the Senator from Florida, then 
the Communist Party could sabotage any 
worthwhile program in this country by 
seeking to endorse some of the same 
principles of that program, If we accept 
the major premise advanced by the Sen- 
ator from Florida then the Communist 
Party would be able to sabotage the 
recommendations of President Eisen- 
hower and the Republican Party and the 
Democratic Party all of which have gone 
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on record, in their platforms, as favoring 
some of the principles of the Farmers 
Union. The Senate went on record in 
favor of the so-called cutoff amendment 
to the farm bill, which is one of the 
proposals of the Farmers Union. 

The Senator from Florida has been 
very fair to make it clear that he is mak- 
ing no personal charges, but the danger 
in his argument is that the charge 
brushes off onto individuals because of 
its unfortunate implication with regard 
to a great farm organization. I speak as 
a Granger. I wish to say that within the 
Grange we endorse some of the legisla- 
tive proposals which the Senator from 
Florida apparently believes are commu- 
nistic or socialistic. As a Granger, I 
think it would be very unfortunate to 
charge us with socialism when we are 
trying to protect the family farm. 

Let me say to the Senator from Florida 
that it is just as “socialistic,” to use his 
phrase, to give hundreds of millions of 
dollars by way of Government aid to in- 
dustry. The subsidy which industry gets 
is far in excess of the subsidy which 
farmers have received in the past 22 
years, In fact, the farm program has 
cost us about $244 billion, but the sub- 
sidization of industry, by way of one sub- 
sidy and another, has cost us many times 
that amount. 

I say to my conservative friends they 
cannot have their cake and eat it, too. A 
subsidy for industry is just as socialistic 
as is a subsidy for farmers. The fact is, 
however, that subsidies are not so- 
cialistic. 

What is the obligation of government, 
Mr. President, in this field of subsidies? 
In my judgment, the obligation of gov- 
ernment is to comi to the economic aid 
of any segment of our economy that 
needs to be protected, in order to protect 
the economy as a whole. 

That is why I sit in the Senate and 
vote, for example, for what amounts to a 
subsidy for the merchant marine and 
the shipping industry. That is why I 
vote for a subsidy for the aircraft in- 
dustry and a subsidy for the railroads; 
and that is why we think that the issu- 
ance of certificates of convenience and 
necessity are necessary in tax amorti- 
zation cases. Many times I have voted 
for a subsidy, by way of interest-free 
loans amounting to hundreds of millions 
of dollars, for industries, by means of 
what is known as the accelerated tax 
amortization program when I have been 
convinced in a given case that the facts 
warranted it. Mr. President, those are 
subsidies; and they cost the taxpayers 
of the country much more than the 
subsidy to the farmers costs. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I say that 
my reply, in part, to the Senator from 
Florida—because of the time limitation, 
my reply can only be in part—is that 
when one makes by way of a broad 
brush stroke a charge of socialism 
against the Farmers Union, one had bet- 
ter look at the National Association of 
Manufacturers and the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and every other 
employer group and business group that 
seeks a subsidy to protect the economic 
interest of business. Where they can 
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be justified economically, I shall sup- 
port them, just as I shall support sub- 
sidies for farmers as recommended by 
the Farmers Union, which I rose to de- 


fend this morning. 
Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 


Jounston of South Carolina in the 
chair). Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, as a 
preface to my question, I wish to say 
that I have appreciated the fact that 
not only the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], but every other Senator who 
has brought up this matter, has very 
specifically stated that the quotations 
and facts I advanced were accurate, and 
that there was no departure from the 
record in my comments. 

Mr. MORSE. I repeat that assertion; 
it is true. 

Mr. HOLLAW. I appreciate that. 
Based on that, I wish to ask the Senator 
from Oregon one question: Is or is not a 
program of Federal agricultural price 
support requiring 100 percent price sup- 
port for all farm commodities, both stor- 
able and perishable, announced with and 
accompanied by a specific declaration of 
principle that the purpose behind it is 
to force redistribution of the land and 
c 
land, a socialistic program 

Mr. MORSE. — not, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon. I differ 
with him so completely on that point, 
that I think in good humor I shall relin- 
quish the floor. 

Mr. MORSE. I repeat, Mr. President, 
absolutely not, because under the pro- 
gram, the Government is not taking 
over, and operating, American. agricul- 
ture, but is doing for a segment of our 
economy only what needs to be done to 
promote the general welfare of all of us. 
Under the farm-support program the 
Government leaves undisturbed pri- 
vate farm ownership. The farmers of 
America are a very rugged group of in- 
dividualists who abhor, and rightly so, 
the socialistic principle of Government 
ownership or farm collectivism. 

If one is to make the argument the 
Senator from Florida has made, then 
I ask whether, if one comes to the eco- 
nomic assistance of any segment of our 
economy, the charge can be made that 
it is socialistic. 

I wish to say most respectfully I think 
the charge of socialism is one of the 
great glittering generalities which is be- 
ing tossed about in the United States 
these days, by way of a broad charge 
that needs to be specified in terms of the 
meaning of socialism. 

Mr. President, farm aid by Govern- 
ment is not socialistic. A socialistic 
program on the other hand goes to the 
essence of ownership. The question of 
who retains the ownership of the par- 
ticular segment of our economy which 
is aided by Government determines 
whether a given program is socialistic. 
When the Government seeks to promote 
the general welfare by a subsidy it does 
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not take over the farm, or the factory or 
the railroad or other enterprise. The 
powers and right of management and 
ownership are not taken over by the 
Government. 

I wish to say that the officials of the 
Farmers Union and the Grange and the 
Farm Bureau and the farmers them- 
selves would rise up as they should, en 
masse, against any proposal to collec- 
tivize the farmers of America. 

Mr. President, why are they fighting 
for the family farm? ‘They are fighting 
for it because they want to stop the 
trend toward corporate farming, which 
will take on the form, let me say, of a 
totalitarian economy, if it is not stopped. 
Large-seale corporate farming takes on 
the form of a type of collectivism. It 
takes the ownership of the farms away 
from the individual farmers, and puts it 
in an inanimate corporation that does 
not have the soul of the family farm. 

So, Mr. President, I close by saying to 
my friend, the Senator from Florida, 
that I do not think there is the slightest 
tinge of socialism in a farm-subsidy pro- 
gram, as recommended by the Farmers 
Union. Rather, the high subsidy pro- 
gram is the carrying out of what a gov- 
ernment should do in promoting the gen- 
eral welfare of not only our farmers but 
our people as a whole. American agri- 
culture is in a depression and the Farm- 
ers Union recommends that our Gov- 
ernment come to the assistance of the 
farmers of the country with a legislative 
program that is aimed at restoring the 
purchasing power of the farm family so 
that our private enterprise system will 
maintain a decent standard of living for 
all of us. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, as the 
Senator from Oregon takes his seat, I 
want to say that I appreciate his frank- 
ness. He is always frank and he is al- 
ways courteous. 

With equal frankness, and I am sure 
he will feel with equal courtesy, I wish 
to say that I could not differ more com- 
pletely with the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon in his statement that he 
does not regard as socialism and socialis- 
tic the program which I specified in my 
question. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
i for 5 minutes, during the morning 

our. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from Minnesota may pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
am very pleased that the Senator from 
Florida is still in the Chamber. I shall 
not labor the argument which has been 
going on between the Senator from 
Florida and other Senators. I want the 
record to be clear that in my comments 
about the matter, I am merely express- 
ing a disagreement with some of the 
conclusions drawn by the Senator from 
Florida. He has been a diligent mem- 
ber of the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, and speaks his 
mind, and speaks it with clarity and with 
considerable information, and back- 
ground of experience. 
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But, Mr. President, on the subject of 
the role of the Farmers Union, I must 
say, again, that it is very distressing to 
me to hear the matter referred to dis- 
eussed so often, because I think there 
remains an impression which should not 
be left. 

I should like to point out, first, one 
of the reasons why our farm groups are 
asking for high price supports—90 per- 
cent of parity, as some Farmers Union 
groups requested, and 100 percent of 
parity, as requested by others. It is the 
reality of the situation in which they 
live. First, as I have tried to argue 
throughout this debate, a vast number 
of our farmers are in trouble. In my 
office this morning there was a gentle- 
man from the Ninth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Minnesota. He told me that 
next year he would personally have to 
farm three farms, because the families 
on two other farms have been driven 
from the land. He has no intention of 
continuing to farm those farms, but for 
a period of time, in order to be of some 
help to his neighbors who were forced 
off the land because of the decline in 
agricultural income, he is extending 
help through his machinery and equip- 
ment. 

These farm families are sorely 
pressed; and as they become more and 
more economically pressed they seek 
more and more legislative solutions, 
This is a part of the background. 

As I said the other day, the idea of 
100 percent of parity price supports is not 
unique. It is not solely the idea of the 
Farmers Union. -It was unique in Min- 
nesota for the first time to the President 
of the United States. Also I must say 
that Harold Stassen, special assistant 
to the President, campaigned in Minne- 
sota on the basis of 100 percent of parity. 
Members of the Senate have campaigned 
on the basis of 100 percent of parity. 
They believe in it. They vote for it. 
Some may disagree; but the point is that 
I do not think we try to draw deductions 
as to why various Senators may be for 
it, or to impugn their motives, or to say 
that they are socialistic, 

One of the greatest accomplishments 
of the Farmers Union is its cooperatives. 
If there is anything that is free enter- 
prise, it is a cooperative. People pool 
their income, and no matter how many 
shares an individual may own, he has 
only one vote. In Minnesota we have 
More cooperatives than in any other 
State in the Union. We are proud of 
them. We consider that we have a free 
private enterprise State. We have a few 
big corporate interests, such as the min- 
ing companies and various other indus- 
tries. The corporations have shown a 
fine spirit of cooperation in the program 
for the resource development in the 
State. The mining companies are doing 
a tremendous job in taconite develop- 
ment. But I point out that our farmer 
cooperatives are the finest type of free 
enterprise. They exist by the thousands. 
The people belong to those cooperatives, 
including the Farmers Union, the Farm- 
ers Union Central Exchange, the Mid- 
land Cooperative, the Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal Association, and the 
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Land O' Lakes Cooperative. Surely 
those cooperatives are free enterprises. 
They have asked for effective price sup- 
ports. The most recent resolution of the 
Land O' Lakes Cooperative was directed 
to the proposal for price supports relat- 
ing to dairy products. 

Why do those farmer groups come out 
so strongly for price-support systems? 
First of all, because they live in an econ- 
omy in which everyone else is protected 
except themselves. The railroads go to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and ask for a 15-percent rate increase. 
They get 7 percent. They return and 
ask for an increase of 15 percent. They 
get 8 percent. They come back again 
and ask for an increase of 10 percent, 
and they get 5 percent. 

Railroad rates are regulated by the 
Government. No farmer has any tax 
concessions. He receives no depletion 
allowance. He receives no benefits from 
fast tax writeoffs. He pays the ordinary 
income taxes. He is a most unusual in- 
dividual if he gets the benefit of even the 
capital gains tax rate. However, many 
an industry receives tremendous tax ben- 
efits. The other day I read that the Su- 
perior Oil Co., which seems to have been 
in the news frequently, has had tax ben- 
efits which are almost unconscionable. 
No wonder it has money to play around 
with. 

Most of the prices which farmers pay 
for manufactured goods are adminis- 
tered prices. Does the price of an Olds- 
mobile go down when Oldsmobiles are 
overproduced by General Motors? Not 
on your life. The next year the price 
goes up. Automobile prices went up this 
year, although there was the greatest 
carryover of automobiles at the end of 
1955 that there had been in more than a 
decade. There was a surplus of auto- 
mobiles, but the price of automobiles 
went up. 

As the Senator from Oregon pointed 
out, subsidies are paid to aviation con- 
cerns, particularly those engaged in over- 
seas aviation. How about Pan Ameri- 
can? Does it receive price supports? It 
is a fine airline. What about TWA? 
Name any of them. They are all good 
airlines. I am for them. I am for a 
modern, efficient transportation system. 
However, I think the record ought to be 
clear that. while they do not get the pub- 
licity, they get the benefit of price sup- 
ports. This is one time where they get 
the game instead of the blame. The 
farmer gets the blame and not the game. 

How about interest rates? Who sets 
those? The Government of the United 
States, along with the bankers. The 
bankers have received more price sup- 
ports from this administration in 1 week 
than the farmers have been able to get 
in three and a half years. The very first 
thing that happened in 1953 was an in- 
crease in interest rates. Was there any 
need of it? I should say not. Asa mat- 
ter of fact, there was a surplus of money. 
One would have thought that interest 
rates would have gone down, but they 
were kept high. There was even an in- 
crease of one-half of 1 percent in the in- 
terest rates on Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration loans. The interest rate was 
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increased on GI housing loans, on con- 
sumer credit—yes; all along the line. 

There are no cost-plus contracts for 
farmers. There are no tax concessions 
for farmers. There are no fixed rates of 
return for farmers, except in connection 
with price supports, with respect to 
which they put up collateral. 

The family farm is the basis of Ameri- 
can free economy. Wherever we have 
family farmers on the soil, owning their 
own equipment, owning and tilling their 
own land, and marketing their own prod- 
ucts at reasonable prices, we have a 
healthy economy and a stable political 
society. 

The House Committee on Agriculture 
has done a great service for the United 
States and for the people. It has pub- 
lished a report entitled “Government 
Subsidy Historical Review.” I shall not 
have time to read it to the Senate, but I 
ask unanimous consent that the entire 
review be printed at this point as a part 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the review 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The subsidy is the oldest economic princi- 
ple written in the laws of the United States. 
It has been used from time to time since the 
inception of this Government to influence 
the direction of economic development and 
to moderate the impact of the normal work- 
ings of supply and demand. The principle 
has been employed to promote science, the 
arts, research, and for other Government 
aims and purposes. 

When the First Congress convened in 1789 
its first act was to devise a system for admin- 
istering oaths. 

The next business was the enactment of a 
tariff bill. Significantly, this legislation set 
up the subsidy principle to encourage the 
development of an American merchant fleet. 
It stipulated that goods imported into the 
United States on American vessels should 
have a 10 percent reduction in customs du- 
ties, and a tonnage tax also was imposed in 
favor of American shipping. 

Subsidies through the years have taken 
various forms, such as: 

Water carriers: The Government granted 
6,340,239 acres of public lands to private 
interests, between 1827 and 1866, to encour- 
age canal building and river improvement, in 
addition to rights-of-way grants. Moreover, 
the Government made other contributions 
by direct appropriations, stock subscriptions, 
and loans to private canal companies. 

Railroads: Approximately 183 million acres 
of Federal and State lands were granted to 
railroads between 1850 and 1871. 

Shipping and air carriers: Many millions 
have been assigned by the Federal Govern- 
ment in ocean and airmail subsidies, to fos- 
ter the development of transportation, as 
was the case in the special considerations for 
railroads and waterways. The first mail sub- 
sidy was paid in 1845, according to available 
records, 

Many other millions have subsidized the 
building of ships on American ways. Just 
recently the press carried a report that the 
United States Government had paid in sub- 
sidy approximately $40 million on the super- 
liner United States, ‘a private luxury ship 
that plies between the United States and 
Europe. The total cost of the liner was given 
at $76,800,000. 

Any study of the subsidy principle and its 
history and place in the Nation's economy 
is confused by definition. Nearly everyone 
who looks into the subject has his own con- 
eept of what constitutes a subsidy. 
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Some contend the tariff is a subsidy, since 
it involves Government action that enables 
protected industries te charge more for their 
goods. Moreover, some consider that accel- 
erated tax amortization for defense plants 
subsidizes the owners of these plants, that 
sale of Federal surplus property at a loss 
is a subsidy to the purchasers, and that the 
postal deficit on second-class mail is a sub- 
sidy to business. Others confine their def- 
inition to direct Government payments or 
remission of charges and to supplying com- 
modities or services at less than cost or 
market price. 

Currently the subsidy principle is thrust 
into public attention by the eee over 
tarm price-support legislation. This has 
brought about a wide demand for figures 
comparing subsidies received by agriculture, 
industry and business, and labor. 

In any discussion of subsidies one of the 
most commonly quoted sources is the Bu- 
reau of the Budget which in recent years 
has put into the annual Federal budget mes- 
sage a statement, “Current expenses for aids 
and special services” for agriculture, busi- 
ness, labor, veterans, and general aids. 

By this limited definition, such Govern- 
ment expenditures in the fiscal years 1949 
to 1955, inclusive, have totaled $3,773,000,000 
for agriculture, $5,873,000,000 for business, 
$1,435,000,000 for labor, $32,687,000,000 for 
veterans, and $9,980,000,000 in 
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as set forth by years in the following table: 


Aids and special services 
[In million dollars] 


err 
redress 
5832822 


In the case of agriculture these aids and 
special services are predominantly losses 
realized on price-support programs, expenses 
of the International Wheat Agreement, pay- 
ments for removal of surplus commodities, 
and administrative expenses of loan pro- 
grams and other aids to farmers. (Not in- 
cluded are expenditures for aids to farmers 
through loans at favorable interest rates, 
soil-conservation payments, reclamation 
aids and other developmental aids.) 

In the case of business the aids and special 
services included in this summary are pri- 
marily portions of the postal deficit; mari- 
time operation subsidies and navigation 
and other aids to the shipping industry; 
various aid to air navigation; and the net 
losses accruing on defense production aids. 
(Not included are business benefits by ex- 
penditures such as those to stimulate hous- 
ing construction, to provide more economi- 
cal sources of electric power, and to control 
floods. Numerous tax advantages also 
accrue.) 

In the aids to labor the largest Federal 
expenditure is for the Federal-State pro- 
gram of unemployment insurance and pub- 
lic employment offices. The Federal Depart- 
ment of Labor makes grants to the States 
to cover the full cost of administering these 
services. 

In “General aids” the largest items are 
for public-assistance grants to States and 
for the school-lunch program. 

The following figures for fiscal 1952 illus- 
trate how the Budget Bureau breaks down 
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“Current expenses for aids and special serv- 
ices,” generally referred to as subsidies: 


Agriculture 
Total. 3 $463, 000, 000 
CCC losses in price supports... 184, 000, 000 
International Wheat Agree- 

6— — 177, 000, 000 
SC ͤ AAA 60, 000, 000 
Grants and aids, in such areas 

as the Extension Service and 

experiment station opera- 

. seen ies a ce 49, 000, 000 
Other Department of Agricul- 

ture operations 94, 000, 000 


(From the total of these components the 
Bureau deducts approximately $2 million 
which represents the surplus in the farm- 
labor revolving fund. It should be noted, 
too, that while $60 million is listed as a sub- 
sidy under the Sugar Act, this act in fact 
puts considerably more into the general fund 
of the Treasury than is paid out.) 


Business 

Uso) th ES A $1, 041, 000, 000 

Post Office Department deficit 
in favor of business mail. 670, 000, 000 
Navigation aids 137, 000, 000 
Air navigation aid 93, 000, 000 
Ship operation subsidies 50, 000, 000 

Aids to business through the 

Department of Commerce 

other than water and air 

navigation aids and ship 
operating subsidies. 19, 000, 000 


eee 5 56, 000, 000 
Corps of Engineers mainte- 

nance of rivers and har- 

ope BRE aS = RES 61, 000, 000 
All other special aids and 

% 5 2, 000, 000 


(The total of these figures amounts to 
$1,088,000,000, but from this the Budget 
office subtracts approximately $47 million of 
profit made in operation of the Panama Canal 
and through the Defense Production Act, to 
arrive at the $1,041,000,000 actual subsidies 
for business in 1952.) 


Labor 
23ers ee $200, 000, 000 


(Practically all of this amount represents 
grants to States for operation of the employ- 
ment service and unemployment compensa- 
tion programs.) 

The House Appropriations Subcommittee 
on Agriculture in January 1954 published 
figures indicating subsidies amounting to 
$45,662,835,506 for business compared to 
farm price-support costs amounting to 
$1,194,839,023, as represented by Commodity 
Credit Corporation losses in the price-support 
program. The table printed by the subcom- 
mittee, including also figures on Govern- 
ment emergency investment, follows: 
Comparison of CCC farm price-support costs 

with subsidies and emergency investment 


1, Losses under CCC price- 


support program: 
Basics. $53, 299, 009 
Nonbasics. 1, 141, 540, 014 
Total ce 1 1,194, 839, 023 
2. Federal expenditures for— 
Consumer subsidies 
(losses) : 
(ole i =- 22, 102, 067,121 
DSC and RFC. 2, 143, 281, 385 
Subtotal aaan 4, 245, 348, 506 


Business reconversion 
payments (includ- 
ing tax amortiza- 
nt ee NEENA 

Subsidies to maritime 
organizations 

Subsidies to airlines 


40, 787. 864, 000 


2827, 500, 000 
* 302, 123, 000 
S 


45, 662, 835, 506 


Comparison of CCC farm price-support costs 
with subsidies and emergency invest- 
ment—Continued 

3. Federal investment in— 

Military materlel 8129, 000, 000, 000 
Food and fiber (CCC 


inventories) 12, 687, 103, 365 
National stockpile of 
materlel n.. nanm. = 5, 700, 000, 000 


From beginning of program in 1933 
through Nov. 30, 1953. 

From July 1941 through Nov. 30, 1953. 
The last CCC subsidy program was ended on 
Oct, 31, 1947, although claims, refunds, and 
adjustments continued to be processed after 
that date. 

From July 1, 1943, through June 30, 1949. 
All DSC and RFC subsidy programs were 
ended by Oct. 14, 1946, but claims, refunds, 
and adjustments continued to be processed 
after that date. 

t Estimated operating subsidies payable 
through calendar year 1954. 

* Airmail subsidies through fiscal year 1954. 

* Deliveries since Korea total $50 million; 
balance in pipelines. 

As of Nov. 30, 1953. Includes price sup- 
port, supply and foreign purchase, and emer- 
gency feed programs, 


Most of the costs in the farm price-sup- 
port operations have occurred in the post- 
war readjustments, during the time that 
business reconversion payments, according 
to the table published by the Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee, amounted to approx- 
imately 840 billion. k 

The story of Government agricultural 
price-support operations over the last 20 
years, in profits and losses, is set forth in 
the following table: 


Cumulative net results! of price-support 
operations by commodities, Oct. 17 to Nov. 
30, 1953 


[Millions of dollars] 


Commodities on which there were 
net gains: 3 


6 

2 

4 

2 

6 

2 

5 

Buttrñ:v¹! a 61.2 

Beans, dry edible 40.5 

Grain sorghums = 35.5 

S rete weet By as Geach ms 5 27. 9 

Hemp and hemp flber 21. 5 

HÜRR PONIES 2 — 16.5 

Fruit, dried_ YS eee 14.9 

BOQOS ein Cowen namadne 14.2 

CCC 10. 2 

LEa A SATIE Aa EAR E oe ae aN = 3.9 

Grapefruit juice s * 7 

61... 8 — 1. 5 

Fanless knoe 1. 4 
All other (less than $1 million 

8 IE — 3. 8 

. ae a 1,448.5 


A/ TSR AL ISS EG 194. 8 


1 Realized gains and losses, excluding gen- 
eral income and expense. Before charge of 
$500 million to the reserve for postwar price 
support of agriculture and recovery of $56,- 
239,432 from the Secretary of the Treasury 
under Public Laws 389 and 393, 80th Cong. 
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At the request of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Hon. Ezra Taft Benson, the Direc- 
tor of Budget and Finance of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture made a special study 
of farm-program costs, including expendi- 
tures for other than direct price-support 
operations. Mr. Benson informed the House 
Committee on Agriculture on March 10, 1954 
(long-range farm program he erial 
R, pt. 18, pp. 2558 to 2573, inclusive) that, 
if all the programs for stabilization of prices 
and farm income 1932 to 1953, inclusive, 
are considered, then the cost to the Gov- 
ernment is $7,510,400,000. 

Mr. Benson included in the $7,510,400,000 
the following items: 


Commodity Credit Corporation: 
Price-support programs. $1, 110, 100, 000 
Supply, foreign purchase, 

commodity export, and 
other CCC activities 
(representing profit of 


this amount) 319, 300, 000 
Administrative and other 
general costs 299, 600, 000 
Total CC - 1,089,900, 000 
International Wheat Agree- 
C 558, 100, 000 
Removal of surplus agricul- 
tural commodities 1, 567, 600, 000 
Sugar Act (profit on this 
PORTANI) ooo eee uee — 296, 100, 000 
Federal Crop Insurance. 157, 800, 000 
Acreage allotment payments 
under the agricultural 
conservation program 2, 354, 800, 000 
Agricultural production pro- 
grams (principally acre- 
age allotments and mar- 
keting quotas—exclusive 
of cash payments for 
school-lunch programs) 47, 000, 000 
Parity payments 1, 016, 600, 000 
Retirement of cotton pool 
participation trust cer- 
Meese 1, 400, 000 
Agricultural Adjustmen 
Act of 1933 and related 
C 571, 100, 000 
Removal of surplus cattle 
and dairy products______ d 76, 600, 000 
Agricultural Marketing Act 
revolving fund, and pay- 
ments to stabilization 
corporations for losses in- 
Curren) ( — 8 381, 300, 000 
Other functions (profit)... 15, 700, 000 
NoreE—The 81.089, 900, 0 (CCC total 


above) represents the actual losses in the 
direct farm price-support program, oper- 
ated by the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
through 1953. The use of the $7,510,400,000 
figure, in any discussion of price-support 
costs, is often challenged by sponsors of the 
support program. 

The Budget Bureau recognizes that the 
term “subsidy” has become surrounded with 
connotations which the dictionaries never 
intended but which cause the Bureau to 
hesitate to make use of the term wherever 
possible. Therefore, there is no officially 
recognized definition of a subsidy as such, 
and no unchallengeable compilation can be 
made of the costs of subsidies down through 
the years. 

It can be said, however, that the subsidy 
is not new, but is as old as our Govern- 
ment; and its dispensation has been confined 
to no segment of the economy nor to any 
group of people in the social structure. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wrote to the Post Office Department un- 
der date of February 2. I asked the 
Postmaster General to give me figures as 
to the cost of handling magazines, pe- 
riodicals, and other publications in sec- 
ond class mail. A number of editors 
have gotten after me because I said there 
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was a subsidy in connection with second 
class mail. I have the report in my files 
for 1951. That is old. When I was 
working from the 1951 report, some of 
my editor friends said, “Stop talking like 
that, because you do not have the facts.” 

Here are the facts, from a Republican 
Postmaster General. What are the fig- 
ures with respect to revenues and ex- 
penses in connection with second-class 
mail? The total revenues are $65,700,- 
000. The total cost for handling second- 
class mail is $298,'700,000. In other 
words, that represents a subsidy of $233 
million in 1 year. No single crop in 
American agriculture receives that much 
subsidy. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. T yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Do the larger sub- 
sidies not go to the newspapers and 
magazines which denounce subsidies in 
the strongest terms? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Indeed. Also, 
when they discuss subsidies, they talk 
about other people’s moral fiber. Sub- 
sidies do not seem to affect their moral 
fiber. 

I am not opposed to second-class mail 
receiving certain privileges from the 
Government. I believe in free speech 
and a free press. I believe that the Post 
Office Department has a responsibility, 
as an agency of the Government, to bring 
to the people newspapers, periodicals, 
bulletins, and ail other news media. But 
when someone points a finger at Mr. 
Farmer and says, “You are a subsidized 
individual; you are a soeialist“—all I ask 
is, “examine thyself.” 

When some people examine what goes 
on in other segments of our economy, 
they will learn that all the farmer is 
doing is coming in late. They will learn 
that he has only recently begun to ask 
for assistance from his Government, and 
that all others have been receiving it 
heretofore. Every young boy and girl 
who graduates from college has received 
a subsidy. Every man and woman who 
goes to a park or a playground or other 
recreational facility has received some 
kind of benefit. There is nothing wrong 
with it. This is our Government, and 
our Government has a responsibility to 
our people. We ought to be proud of it, 
rather than critical. I wish to say one 
final word. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am glad to yield 
to the distinguished minority leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Minnesota has 
expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I ask unanimous 
consent that I may have further time, so 
that I may yield to the Senator from 
California. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Is the Senator 
from Minnesota not familiar with the 
fact that the administration has urged 
a change in the postal rates to meet 
some of the problems raised by the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota, and has been very 
anxious to have legislation reported 
from the Committee on Post Office and 
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Civil Service which will meet that prob- 


lem? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to thank the 
minority leader for having raised that 
point. The administration wishes to 
raise the postal rate primarily on first- 
elass mail, which is the only class of 
mail that is showing a profit. The 
amount of the increase the administra- 
tion is asking on second- and third-class 
mail is so small that it is almost beyond 
computation. It is a very modest 
amount, and it would not come any- 
where near to meeting the great dis- 
crepancy. I do not believe it should. 
I am not saying it should. I believe that 
newspapers, periodicals, publications, 
books, and agricultural journals are en- 
titled to this kind of consideration. All 
I am saying is that we should be fair 
about it. I say let us be fair. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. If the distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota does 
not feel the administration’s proposal 
for a change in the postal rates on the 
several classifications of mail is sound 
and correct, does he know of any al- 
ternative proposal from the Democratic 
side of the aisle which will be reported 
from committee with a schedule of rates 
which will help meet the problem? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iam very happy to 
inform the distinguished minority leader 
that the last postal rate increase was or- 
dered in the Democratic 81st Congress. 
The Senator from Louisiana (Mr. Lone] 
handled the bill. I was a member of the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice at the time. I attended the hearings 
on the rate increase proposals, We did 
present a substantial bill and we did aug- 
ment the revenues of the Post Office De- 
partment. Senator OLI JOHNSTON was 
our chairman and gave his support in 
this endeavor. 

I have never been among those who say 
that the Post Office Department is just 
a business. Every time the administra- 
tion wishes to bless something, it says 
it ought to be operated on a business 
basis. I do not agree that such is the 
greatest blessing that can be bestowed on 
someone or something. 

I believe that the Post Office Depart- 
ment is a service institution. What I 
am pointing out is that other people in 
our society have received many benefits 
from the Federal Government. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter from the Post Office 
Department of February 15, 1956, be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., February 15, 1956, 
Hon. Hupert H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: The Postmaster 
General has asked me to reply to your letter 
dated February 2, 1956, concerning the cost 


of handling magazines, periodicals and other 
publications as second-class mail. 

Under the Cost Ascertainment procedures 
employed by the Post Office Department, sec- 
ond-class publications are classified into 8 
different groups or types. Statistics for each 
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group of publications are developed, based 
on average factors for the group in terms of 
postage, handling cost, pieces, weight, and 
average length of haul. 

The table below shows the weight of mail- 
ings, postage paid and the cost of handling 
for each group of second-class publications, 
for the fiscal year 1955. 


Second-class mail, fiscal year 1955 
{Amounts in millions} 


+ ete., 
Religious, 
welfare 


pub ns. 
* publications, spe- 


. 


Free- in · ounty are shown above 
as a total, since we do not have a breakdown 
of costs of handling free-in-county mailings 
by groups of publications. 

The total revenues from second-class mail 
for the fiscal year 1955 were $65.7 million and 
the total costs allocated to second-class mail 
were $298.7 million, leaving an excess of allo- 
cated expenditures over revenues of $233 mil- 
lion. The average revenue was about 2.5 
cents per pound and the average expense was 
about 11.5 cents per pound. 

In view of increases in wages and other 
costs which were in effect for only a part of 
the fiscal year 1955, it is estimated that about 
5 percent should be added to 1955 cost figures 
to place them on a current annual basis. 

I trust that this information will be help- 
ful to you. Please call on us at any time we 
can be of further assistance, 

Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT J. ROBERTSON, 
Assistant Postmaster General and 
Controller, 


Mr. MORSE. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I have been advised 
that at the present time the deficit. on 
second-class matter is $230 million, and 
that the administration’s proposal would 
result in a return of only an additional 
$17 million. Therefore there would still 
be, in round figures, a deficit of $213 mil- 
lion on second-class mail. 

The proposal for an increase in first- 
class mail rates would result in an in- 
creased cost to the users of the postal 
service of $290 million. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. That is how the admin- 
istration intends to take care of the 
public. The Senator from California 
asks what we propose: I will tell him. 
In the first place, we do not propose to 
deny to the people of the United States 
the opportunity to receive information 
by the distribution of newspapers and 
periodicals and pamphlets. In that re- 
gard we propose to carry out the sound 
Jeffersonian principle of keeping the 
people enlightened. I say, watch out for 
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the people’s rights, if the people do not 
know the facts. 

It happens to be one of the duties of 
Government to pay a part of the cost of 
distributing facts to the people, through 
the medium of second-class mail. 

Therefore, I say to my editor friends, 
who try to jump all over me when I 
make a defense of the farmer’s subsidy, 
that I think a certain amount of subsidy 
ought to go to the newspapers so as to 
enable them to distribute the facts to the 
people, in order to keep an enlightened 
public opinion. What I do not like is 
the charge that when we stand for that 
kind of service to the general welfare, 
we are condemned as advocating social- 
ism, creeping or galloping. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I concur in the 
Senator’s statement. That has been my 
philosophy, which I have stated on many 
occasions as a member of the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

The difference between the postal sub- 
sidy and the so-called farm subsidy is 
that when the farmer gets some help, he 
puts up collateral. He puts up his corn, 
his cotton, or his wheat, or he puts up 
his tobacco. In other words, he puts up 
collateral. I do not call that a subsidy. 
Very frankly, I do not think it is a sub- 
sidy. It is a loan. Many a man has 
made a bad loan. The world is filled 
with reports of bad loans. In the main, 
over some 20 years, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation has made very few 
bad loans. As a matter of fact, its rec- 
ord is outstanding. 

I believe another point which needs to 
be emphasized is this: Shortly a dairy 
amendment will be offered to the pend- 
ing farm bill. Isee on the floor my good 
friend, the senior Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Witey]. He represents one of 
the great dairy States of the Union, and 
he is a fine representative of that great 
State. The total cost to the Government 
of a dairy-support program would never 
equal at any one time the cost which is 
involved in the second-class mail sub- 
sidy for 1 year. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Minnesota has 
expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point a telegram 
which I received from the Nebraska 
Farmers Union. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

OMAHA, NEBR., March 8, 1956. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The following are four important resolu- 
tions adopted by the 43d annual convention 
of Nebraska Farmers Union. Due to the 
urgency of these particular measures, we are 
forwarding these resolutions by telegram to 
Fred Seaton, Presidential Assistant; Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Benson; Nebraska con- 
gressional delegation; House Agriculture 
Committee members; Senate Agriculture 
Committee members, and to all the Members 
of the Senate: 

No. 4: “We endorse the objectives of 100 
percent of parity for agriculture as a fair 
basis for comparing the relative economic 
position of agriculture with other groups, 
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and also as a basis for determining commod- 
ity loans, probable domestic requirements, 
and the necessity for imports. 

“An arbitrarily lower price level for any 
major farm crop, or group of crops is neither 
an effective or desirable method for attempt- 
ing production limitation. The pressure on 
farmers to prgduce and sell in order to get 
dollars can cause increased production in the 
face of falling prices. 

“For the welfare of both the farm popula- 
tion and America as a whole, we recommend 
continued 90 percent of parity loans on stor- 
able farm commodities, with rigid acreage 
controls, if necessary. As a positive approach 
to getting land out of soil-depleting surplus- 
producing crops, we recommend liberal con- 
gressional appropriations for soil conserva- 
tion. This method of paying this generation 
of farmers to rebuild the fertility of idle acres 
will create a storehouse for increased produc- 
tion later when our growing population will 
need it.” 

No. 4-A: “If the 1956 farm program is 
adopted with a 90 percent of parity loan, we 
believe it is a step in the right direction. A 
less attractive program or a program that 
lowers the parity price as does this so-called 
modern parity formula will not induce farmer 
participation and may result in national eco- 
nomic disaster. 

“We do wish to restate our position that 
adequate reserves of food and fiber are neces- 
sary for the safety and high-living standard 
to which America is accustomed. We wish 
further to emphasize the fact that these 
adequate reserves must be held at a firm, 
fair price, at a level very close to a parity 
price, or they will always depress the cur- 
rent farm market. If we are to have a parity 
price on the farm, a storage program at 90 
percent of parity will be of no added incen- 
tive to produce, but only a guaranty that 
the current price will not be depressed below 
90 percent by reserve stocks. 

“No farm program can work without close 
control of agricultural imports, for agricul- 
tural imports may replace all domestic cuts 
in production. In the past we have lost our 
foreign markets by holding our exportable 
production above world prices. The Depart- 
ment of State and the Department of Agri- 
culture must have a common program for 
American agriculture. We have, so far, not 
had this common program and so have had 
no honest chance to solve the problem of 
the American market for the American 
farmer.” 

No. 5: “As @ more permanent solution to 
many farmer problems, we recommend a 
more intensive offort by farmers themselves 
and by farmer-owned cooperatives to proc- 
ess and merchandise farm products. The 
industrial processor competes strongly for 
farm products only when he has an unlim- 
ited outlet as in a time of war. The farmer 
cooperative processor would make competi- 
tion that might create an outlet for farm- 
produced food and fiber which would help 
maintain prices in times of a buyer’s mar- 
ket, and help lessen the spread between the 
farm and over-the-counter price. This price 
spread is still widening, and is now referred 
to as the cost-price squeeze on agriculture, 
with farmers getting less for what they sell 
and both farmers and consumers paying 
more for what they buy.” 

No. 6: “We recommend a continuance of 
Federal crop insurance and further study 
until a satisfactory crop insurance program 
can be developed for all farmers. We con- 
sider the storage and loan program as in- 
surance for plenty for our city population, 
and as such, a good investment for both city 
and farm taxpayers.” 

No. 30: “Resolved, That we request that fall 
and winter grazing be permitted on crop 
acres converted to grass under the 1956 farm 
program,” 
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These adopted resolutions are forwarded 
at the direction of the delegates of the 43d 
annual meeting, representing 16,150 Ne- 
braska farm families. The complete adopted 
program will be forwarded to you under 
separate cover. 

James E. Kamas, 

State Secretary, Nebraska Farmers Union. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
should like the Record to note that the 
Nebraska Farmers Union, which on some 
prior occasions has not been an active 
supporter of so-called high parity, has 
this year resolved strongly in its sup- 
port. At times it has been considered 
to be one of the organizations that did 
not follow the National Farmers Union 
policy, 

I conclude with the comment that the 
National Farmers Union is an American 
organization. Its president is a great 
American. Its officers have worked for 
the interests of this country. I can 
speak in that regard with particular 
knowledge of the Minnesota Farmers 
Union and of the great cooperatives 
associated with it. 

Let me say, Mr. President, that the 
people of Minnesota know that in that 
organization and in the other farm or- 
ganizations there is responsible leader- 
ship. Those organizations have a pro- 
gram which is thoroughly within the tra- 
ditions of our great Republic. 

I have received a great many letters 
during the past week recording resent- 
ment toward any insinuation of anyone 
anywhere that the Farmers Union is 
anything but a thoroughly American or- 
ganization which believes in free enter- 
prise, in free political institutions, and 
in freedom of opportunity. That is 
what it stands for. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Minnesota has 
expired. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I wish 
to say to my distinguished friend from 
Minnesota that if he meant by his open- 
ing statement that it was distressing to 
him to have this subject discussed as it 
has been on the floor, I believe he has 
used the same word the Senator from 
Florida used the other evening in going 
into this subject. It is distressing. How- 
ever, it is a matter of vital business and 
of great importance to the people of our 
Nation, particularly to agriculture. 

If the program of the National Farm- 
ers Union is defensible as American, and 
not socialistic, I should think that my 
friends who support that organization 
would be pleased to have its program 
discussed and heralded just as widely as 
it could be heralded on the floor of the 
Senate. 

My own feeling is that a good bit of 
the feeling of distress stems from the 
fact that the Farmers Union itself knows 
perfectly well that the voice the Senator 
from Florida has raised several times on 
the floor of the Senate on this subject 
is not a single voice crying in the wilder- 
ness by any means, but that the fact is 
that, by and large, groups of Americans 
will support the finding that any pro- 
gram is certainly a socialistic program 
which demands 100-percent price sup- 
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ports from the Government for all agri- 
cultural commodities, both storable and 
nonstorable, limited to the amount of 
family-farm production and based on 
the definite statement and objective that 
the design is to force a redistribution of 
land and a redivision of the profits of the 
land. 

Mr. President, if the program is good, 
certainly no harm can come from dis- 
cussing it, and, certainly, there has been 
no charge by anyone that I have mis- 
stated the program. I restate my posi- 
tion that I think it is of tremendous im- 
portance to the American people to 
realize how far from the traditional in- 
dependence and sturdiness of character 
which has always characterized Ameri- 
can farmers this particular group has 
drifted. Iam sorry it has drifted in that 
direction, and I shall not refrain from 
discussing the program. I think it is as 
clear as a bell that it is a socialistic pro- 
gram. I believe the general conclusion 
and verdict of the people of the United 
States will be the same as my own. 

It is distressing to discuss it, yes; it is 
distressing to see this kind of develop- 
ment among a fine group of sturdy people 
who 10 years ago would not have thought 
or dreamed of supporting a program of 
this kind. It is a subject of great dis- 
tress, national distress, that we see a 
drifting toward such socialistic thinking 
on the part of such fine people, and 
when we see it developing only in those 
areas where rigid, high price supports 
are destroying the independence and ini- 
tiative of some of our finest people. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
when I said it was distressing to discuss 
it, I mean it is distressing to have re- 
peated in the Senate comments which 
will go out to the public indicating that 
a farm organization is bent upon a so- 
cialistic program, because that is not the 
case. 

I ask only, Mr. President, that every 
American take a look at a farm as he 
drives down the road and say to himself, 
“Is this Russia? Is this socialism?” 

I think his answer will be that the 
farmers represent the finest of America. 
The farmers I know in the State of Min- 
nesota represent the finest social and 
family institutions in the State. The 
leading farm organizations in my State 
are the Farmers Union and the Farm 
Bureau. Then we have the National 
Grange. These are all good, splendid 
organizations. They represent great 
people. 

I know the Senator from Florida rec- 
ognizes the fact that the people who be- 
long to those organizations are men and 
women who contribute to their churches 
and make churches possible. They are 
men and women who build schools and 
send their children to both public schools 
and parochial schools. They operate 
the local government. They shop in the 
business establishments along Main 
Street. They want to pay their taxes. 
They believe so much in the free-enter- 
prise system that they go to auction 
sales. If there is anything more com- 
petitive than an auction sales, I should 
like to know what it is. 
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Mr. President, I think it is unfair and 
unkind, and I wish it were not said, to 
make it appear that organizations which 
seek an opportunity to work for their 
Government are bent upon a program 
of socialism. It is not a fact. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I note 
that the distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota has not made any comment 
with reference to that part of the pro- 
gram of the National Farmers Union 
which is designed to force a redistribu- 
tion of the land and a better, fairer divi- 
sion of the profits of the land. Would 
the Senator from Minesota care to de- 
fend that as not being socialism? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I do 
not believe in answering loaded ques- 
tions, but I believe in replying and stat- 
ing facts. 

The policy of the Government of the 
United States, when it comes to public 
lands which are reclaimed, is to fix a 
maximum of 160 acres. Is that social- 
ism, or is that what we call preserving 
the family-farm-unit pattern in the 
economy of the United States? 

What the Farmers Union is worried 
about is what everyone should be wor- 
ried about—the growth of the large cor- 
porate farms, the large plantation farms. 
They would like to see smaller farm 
units. When they came out for the 
price-support program they said there 
should be 100-percent price support up 
to a maximum gross income of $15,000, 
in an effort to find help for that seg- 
ment of our population—the smaller 
farmers—which finds itself in a difficult 
competitive situation. The Farmers 
Union advocates a land system which is 
based upon individual ownership of 
family-farm units. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. THURMOND. Is it not true that 
farmers receive less than do those in 
other segments of our population? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. There is not a 
question of doubt about it. The per 
capita farm income is $860 a unit. The 
nonfarm income per capita figure is 
$1.922 for the year 1955. 

Mr. THURMOND. Is it not true that 
unless something is done to raise per 
capita income of the farm population, 
our family-size farms will be destroyed 
and that will destroy a great segment of 
the most patriotic people of the Nation? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thoroughly agree 
with the Senator. It seems to me that 
if something is not done to stop this 
movement toward greater and greater 
land accumulation, more and more of the 
large holdings and fewer and fewer of 
the family-size farms, we shall entirely 
change the economic pattern of this 
country. 

Mr. THURMOND. Is there anything 
more important than an effort to pre- 
serve the individual farmer and the fam- 
ily-size farm because of what farmers 
stand for in our American way of life? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think that is one 
of our most important assignments. I 
have never devoted so much time in my 
life to any one area of legislative activity 
as I have to the farm situation. My 
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parents and grandparents were farm 
people. I live in a State where the econ- 
omy depends upon the rural areas. The 
great potential purchasing power of our 
farm families is one of the most impor- 
tant economic facts in our entire econ- 
omy, and that purchasing power should 
be sustained. 

Mr. President, I wish to yield the floor, 
and I conclude by saying that every de- 
pression we have ever had has been 
farm-led and farm-fed. I see signs of 
the times which are strangely familiar, 
which are similar to the signs in the 
1920’s. I pray that another depression 
will never occur, because if it does, our 
leadership of other free nations will be 
at an end, and we shall be in great trou- 
ble at home and abroad. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. As I under- 
stand, since the Senate adjourned last 
ee the Senate is still in the morning 

our. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
morning hour will be concluded at 1 
o'clock. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, notwithstanding the fact that the 
Senate is operating under a unanimous- 
consent agreement on the farm bill, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of executive 
business. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business, 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
President of the United States submit- 
ting sundry nominations which were 
referred to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. NEELY, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia: 

David Brewer Karrick, of the District of 
Columbia, to be a Commissioner of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; and 
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James E. Colliflower for reappointment as 
® member of the District of Columbia Re- 
development Land Agency. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I suggest 
that the Executive Calendar be called 
beginning with “New Reports,” and that 
then we return to the consideration of 
nominations passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Nev- 
BERGER in the chair). The nomination 
under the heading “New Reports” will be 
stated. 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of James Warren McCarty, of 
Texas, to be United States marshal for 
the southern district of Texas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the President be notified 
forthwith of the confirmation of this 
nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will immedi- 
ately be notified forthwith of the con- 
firmation of the nomination. 


UNITED STATES TARIFF 
COMMISSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
nominations of William E. Dowling and 
James Weldon Jones, to be members of 
the Tariff Commission, previously passed 
over, may be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations will be con- 
sidered en bloc. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I understand the Senator from 
Illinois desires recognition at this time. 
I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to the nominations of William 
E. Dowling, of Michigan, and James 
Weldon Jones, of Texas, to be members 
of the United States Tariff Commission? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I wish 
te discuss the nominations of William E. 
Dowling and James Weldon Jones to 
be members of the United States Tariff 
Commission, not so much to oppose the 
men in question, as to point out what 
I believe to have been the serious de- 
generation of the Tariff Commission un- 
der the administration of President 
Eisenhower. 

First, let me point out a fact which 
all should know, namely, that the term 
of office of neither of these two men has 
expired. Mr. Dowling entered upon his 
present term on August 22, 1955, under 
a recess appointment, the term for which 
does not end until the end of this session, 
while the full term does not expire until 
June 16, 1961. Mr. Jones entered upon 
his present term on June 20, 1955. That 
term will not expire until June 16, 1957. 
Therefore, whatever delay has been oc- 
casioned by my request to hold these 
nominations in abeyance until such time 
as I was fully prepared to speak to them 
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has in no way affected the work of the 
Commission, nor could it have caused any 
administrative difficulties. 

These appointments, in which Mr. 
Jones is taking Mr. Dowling’s long term 
and Mr. Dowling is taking Mr. Jones’ 
short term, are unprecedented in the 
exchange of terms, to my knowledge, in 
the recent history of the Tariff Commis- 
sion. I think there should be a full ex- 
planation of the real reasons for this 
shift in the terms of the two Democratic 
members. 

For some time I have been disturbed 
about conditions at the Tariff Commis- 
sion. To name only recent and well- 
known examples, there have been the 
decisions on watches, bicycles, and soil 
pipe, all of them highly protectionist 
in nature. We have seen an adminis- 
tration which says it is dedicated to freer 
trade appoint members of the Tariff 
Commission whose records and actions 
are diametrically opposed to the words 
of the administration. We have seen 
Democratic members of the Commis- 
sion—and by law there must be at least 
three such members—either ousted on 
some minor pretext or not reappointed, 
even though their records have been ex- 
cellent, and have followed far more 
closely the stated policy of the admin- 
istration and the law of the land than 
have those of the administration’s own 
Republican members. 

Because of my concern with the Tariff 
Commission, its members and its policies, 
I wrote to the Commission on December 
27 to ask for information which I had 
hoped to use when these nominations 
came to the floor. 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy of 
my letter be made a part of the RECORD 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, as I 
was concerned with the policies of the 
Commission in general rather than the 
personalities of the two men whose 
names are before the Senate today, I did 
not appear before the Finance Commit- 
tee or register an objection to these nom- 
inations at that time. I had expected 
that the questions which I asked, which 
were simple questions, would be answered 
promptly. 

When it became clear that the Com- 
mission was withholding the data I had 
asked for until these nominations had 
been approved, I had no alternative but 
to oppose them until the information I 
sought was received, until such time as 
I was able to seek other information, and 
until some of the information sent to me 
by the Tariff Commission could be clari- 
fied. 

Now I wish to review in general the 
way in which the verbal declarations of 
the administration have been negatived 
by its actions on tariff matters. Ona 


number of occasions, President Eisen- 
hower has issued fine-sounding pro- 
nouncements in support of a liberal for- 
eign trade policy: the elimination of 
trade barriers, and the extension of our 
reciprocal trade program, 
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On January 10, 1955, in a special mes- 
sage to Congress on foreign trade policy, 
the President said: 

For every country in the free world, eco- 
nomic strength is dependent upon high levels 
of economic activity internally and high 
levels of international trade. No nation can 
be economically self-sufficient. 

Nations must buy from other nations, and 
in order to pay for what they buy they must 
sell. It is essential for the security of the 
United States and the rest of the free world 
that the United States take the leadership 
in promoting the achievement of those high 
levels of trade that will bring to all the eco- 
nomic strength upon which the freedom and 
security of all depends. 


So much for the message of January 
10, 1955. 

Again, in April 1955, in an address be- 
fore the Committee for a National Trade 
Policy, the President made the following 
statement: 

As you know, the administration is dedi- 
cated in many ways not only through H. R. 1 
but through other plans and methods to 
breaking down trade barriers—tiresome and 
burdensome customs procedures and all the 
rest of it around the world. The adminis- 
tration is dedicated not only to promote 
trade between ourselves and another coun- 
try, but between those countries as among 
themselves, so as to increase our prosperity 
and make them better customers of ours. 


These are very fine-sounding words, 
Mr. President. I could quote many more 
statements like those. But when it comes 
to action, this administration is found 
wanting. 

It preaches free trade, but practices 
protectionism. It advocates the exten- 
sion of the Reciprocal Trade Act, but so 
hedges the laws with qualifying amend- 
ments that it becomes as much an instru- 
mentality of protectionism as an instru- 
mentality of freer trade. It says it stands 
foursquare for lowering trade barriers, 
but it supports protectionist policies 
every time the chips are down—as on 
bicycles, on watches, on soil pipe, and on 
foreign bids for machinery. 

What has happened to the Tariff 
Commission itself by the appointments 
of this administration is still another 
example of its policy of saying one thing 
and doing quite another. 

What we need is action, not talk; per- 
formance, not promises; and deeds, not 
words. 

Because of the record of this admin- 
istration in the field of tariffs and trade, 
I wish to take this opportunity to ex- 
amine just one aspect of the trade pro- 
gram, namely, the Tariff Commission 
itself. 

Pending before the Senate are two 
nominations for membership on the 
United States Tariff Commission. Mr. 
J. Weldon Jones, now a member of the 
Commission, whose term in his present 
post will expire on June 16, 1957, has 
been nominated for the post now occu- 
pied under a recess appointment by Mr. 
William E. Dowling, whose present term 
will run to June 16, 1961. Mr. Dowling 
has been nominated for the shorter term 
vacancy which would be created by the 
shift of Mr. Jones to the longer term. 


1956 


In view of the fact that these pending 
appointments involve one-third of the 
entire membership of the Tariff Com- 
mission, and considering what has been 
happening to the other independent 
agencies of the Government under the 
Eisenhower administration, I wish to 
put before the Senate certain facts about 
the operation of the Tariff Commission. 

Some of the information which I re- 
quested was finally transmitted by the 
Commission on January 13, but it re- 
quired further explanation, and I there- 
fore addressed a second communication 
to the Chairman of the Tariff Commis- 
sion, under date of January 24, 1956, 
containing a number of additional in- 
quiries. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
mainder of my correspondence with the 
Tariff Commission, along with the ex- 
hibits, be printed at the conclusion of 
my remarks. I also ask that my corre- 
spondence with the State Department 
also be included. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, if 
there is any doubt that President Eisen- 
hower, while preaching freer trade, has 
packed the Tariff Commission with pro- 
tectionists, let me quote from Chemical 
Week, a trade journal for the chemical 
process industry, published weekly by the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. The quo- 
tation is from the issue of March 3, 1956. 
It is one of the leading items in the Busi- 
ness Newsletter section of the magazine, 
and it reads: 

Chemical industry segments that want 
more tariff protection will be assured of a 
sympathetic hearing for some years to come 
as a result of the week’s developments. 
Democratic Senators have dropped their 
behind-the-scenes opposition to appoint- 
ment of William Dowling and James Weldon 
Jones to the Tariff Commission. Their con- 
firmations mean that 5 of the 6 commis- 
sioners are high-tariff men. And even if 
every forthcoming regular appointee were a 
“free trader,” it would be at least 1958 before 
the Commissions members’ high-low trade 
balance could be significantly changed. 

This balance is important when the Com- 
mission ponders escape clause and antidump- 
ing actions. A recommendation for a higher 
duty is effective even with a 3-to-3 tie vote. 


That, Mr. President, is what Chemical 
Week has to say about the Tariff Com- 
mission. Without any ifs, ands, or buts, 
they acknowledge that 5 out of the 6 
Commissioners are high-tariff men. Yet 
only 1 member of the Commission owes 
his appointment to previous admin- 
istrations, which, with the redesignation 
of Commissioner Brossard this last week, 
now brings to 6 the number appointed 
by the present administration. 

So it is clear that President Eisen- 
hower, while preaching one thing, has in 
this case, as in so many others, given in 
to his own high-protectionist party and 
has appointed men whose points of view 
and actions are directly opposite to the 
fine statements of the administration's 
Madison Avenue publicity machine. If 
this is not an act of feigning to be what 
one is not, then words have no meaning. 
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Let us look at the recent history of the 
Tariff Commission—what its main func- 
tions are, what happened to it after the 
Democrats came into power in 1933, and, 
in contrast, what happened to it after 
198 Republicans returned to power in 

953. 

As the Senate well knows, the Tariff 
Commission was established as an inde- 
pendent fact-finding agency for the pur- 
pose of furnishing tariff information for 
the use of Congress and the Executive. 
Under certain provisions of existing law, 
the Commission is also authorized and 
required to make findings of fact. It is 
not a policy-making agency. The in- 
formation which it assembles is sup- 
posed to be as free as possible from 
bias with regard to tariff policy. 

The present law of the land and the 
declared policy of the United States Gov- 
ernment is that of fostering a reciprocal 
trade program and policy. I believe that 
it is incumbent on every. member of the 
Commission to keep that general policy 
clearly in mind, whatever his views are, 
and to act with the reciprocal trade 
program and policy as the main point 
of departure in making decisions and 
establishing facts. 

At least, that should happen until 
the Congress and the Executive clearly 
repudiate the reciprocal trade policy. It 
is quite against this policy to decide 
each issue or make each recommendation 
de novo, as appears now to be the policy 
of too many of the Commission mem- 
bers. 

The statute establishing the Tariff 
Commission has continuously provided, 
since the original establishment of the 
Commission in 1916, that not more than 
3 of its 6 members shall be members 
of the same political party. The theory 
of the law has been that such an even 
balance in the membership as regards 
political affiliation affords a greater as- 
surance that the Commission will select 
and administer its staff and, in general, 
conduct its operations in the unbiased 
manner contemplated by the original 
authors of the statute. It was also 
thought that the provision for rotation 
of appointments to the Commission, with 
one appointment each year for a 6-year 
term, would give continuity to the con- 
duct of the Commission’s affairs through 
changes of administration. 

No one could have been naive enough 
to suppose that these safeguards would 
eliminate every trace of bias in the selec- 
tion of commissioners, or that, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, the views of 
the individual commissioners about tar- 
iff policy would not influence their judg- 
ments. Such precautions could not pre- 
vent an administration holding low-tariff 
views from gradually manning the Com- 
mission with persons sympathetic to such 
views if it so chose, or prevent a high- 
tariff administration from accomplish- 
ing the reverse. Nevertheless, it was felt 
that these safeguards would in some de- 
gree serve to mitigate against extreme 
and violent changes in the functioning 
of the Commission in consequence of 
shifts in political control of the Govern- 
ment, and that they would, in general, 
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make for better balance and stability in 
the conduct of the Commission’s activ- 
ities. Such was the theory. But it was 
never believed that an administration 
committed to a low-trade policy would 
pack the Commission with high-tariff 
men. 

Now let us see what has happened 
with regard to appointments to the 
Commission when the Democrats came 
into power in 1933, and let us compare 
this with what has happened after the 
Republicans took over in 1953. The con- 
trast is noteworthy. 

When the Democrats came into office 
in 1933, there was no attempt to get 
rid of every Republican member of the 
Commission at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. To be sure, two members of the 
Commission—Coulter, a Republican, and 
Ornburn, a Democrat, both of whom 
held tariff views completely at variance 
with those of the incoming administra- 
tion—were eventually not reappointed. 
But President Roosevelt permitted the 
then Chairman, the late and highly es- 
teemed Robert Lincoln O’Brien, not 
only. to remain on the Commission, but 
to continue as its Chairman until his 
term expired several years later, at 
which time Mr. O’Brien elected to retire 
by his own request. 

With one exception, namely, Mr. 
Coulter, President Roosevelt, and sub- 
sequently President Truman, regularly 
reappointed Republican members as 
their terms expired. Among these was 
one hold-over Republican from the pre- 
vious administration, namely, Edgar B. 
Brossard, the present Chairman. Mr, 
Brossard was first appointed to the Com- 
mission by President Coolidge, in 1925. 
I have always understood that Senator 
Smoot, of Smoot-Hawley fame, was 
largely responsible for the appointment. 
Certainly the appointment was not 
without the Senator’s blessing, and Mr. 
Brossard was well known to hold strong 
protectionist views. 

By the time the Democrats came into 
power, in 1933, Mr. Brossard had earned 
for himself the reputation of being one 
of the highest-tariff protectionists ever 
to serve on the Commission. 

If the Roosevelt administration had 
been intent on ridding itself of all Re- 
publican hold-overs, both Commissioners 
Brossard and O’Brien would eventually 
have gone the way of Mr. Coulter. And 
if it had been intent on getting rid of all 
Commissioners whose tariff views were 
flatly opposed to those of the adminis- 
tration, Mr. Brossard would have joined 
the company of both Mr. Coulter and Mr. 
Ornburn. Nevertheless, Mr. Brossard 
was continued on the Commission. He 
was reappointed by President Roosevelt 
in 1938, and again in 1944, and was re- 
appointed by President Truman in 1950, 
for his present term of office, which ex- 
pires next June. Whether his contin- 
uance in office was for the deliberate pur- 
pose of keeping on the Commission at 
least one high protectionist; whether it 
was the outcome of political compromise, 
in which the foregoing was a factor; or 
whether he simply leads a charmed life, 
I would not know. But there he was 
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when the Democrats came into power; 
and there he was when the Democrats 
went out of power; and there he still is; 
and now, with his new reappointment, 
and in view of the present temper of the 
Senate, there he will remain for at least 
6 more years, 

Mr. President, contrast with that what 
happened after the Republicans took 
over in 1953. With little delay, the Dem- 
ocratic Chairman, Oscar B. Ryder, was 
replaced in the chairmanship by the pres- 
ent Chairman, Mr. Brossard. Although 
Commissioner Ryder's term of office did 
not expire until June 16, 1957, he received 
notice in February of last year that he 
was being retired by reason of attaining 
the age of 70. There is serious doubt 
that the courts would have upheld such 
action, as applied to a person holding a 
Presidential appointment and confirmed 
by the Senate in the knowledge that the 
appointee would attain the age of 70 be- 
fore the expiration of his term. Com- 
missioner Ryder did not, however, elect 
to contest the directive. His notice to 
retire, however, was an unusual move, for 
ordinarily the retirement age of 70 ap- 
plies only to permanent civil-service per- 
sonnel; and it is obvious that the decision 
in that instance was a partisan political 
attempt to clear the way for another 
Eisenhower appointment. 

Other Democratic members were 
treated in a manner similar, if not iden- 
tical, to the way Commissioner Ryder 
was treated. In contrast, Commissioner 
E. Dana Durand, a Republican, had been 
continued on the Commission by the 
Democratic administration long after he 
reached the age of 70. 

It is interesting to speculate about this 
situation. This administration gave 
notice to Commissioner Ryder that be- 
cause he had attained the age of 70, he 
could no longer serve on the Tariff Com- 
mission. Without detracting from the 
position of a Tariff Commissioner, it is 
not unfair to point out that the respon- 
sibilities of the post are only a tiny 
fraction of those of the President of the 
United States. 

Is it not curious that the policy of this 
administration is to retire Tariff Com- 
missioners when they attain the age of 
70, while almost every responsible mem- 
ber of the Republican Party has in- 
sisted that President Eisenhower should 
run for reelection, even though he would 
attain the age of 70 before the end of 
his second term of office? Why is there 
one policy for the Tariff Commission, 
and another policy for the head of the 
administration? Are we to infer from 
this that a Republican President will re- 
tire on reaching the age of 70? 

Is it not an extraordinary contradic- 
tion that a President of the United 
States who will reach the age of 70 dur- 
ing his second term of office, and who 
has suffered a serious coronary attack, 
should feel physically able to announce 
that he will serve for a second term, 
knowing full well that he may be faced 
with the gravest international problems 
which may tax his strength and his 
energy; but that a Member of the Tariff 
Commission, who is appointed by the 
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President and confirmed by the Senate, 
should be called upon to resign on reach- 
ing the age of 70? Do we have one 
standard of physical fitness for a Tariff 
Commissioner and a less severe stand- 
ard for a President of the United States? 
Is it less of a physical and mental hard- 
ship to wield the powers and responsi- 
bilities of the greatest office in the 
world than it is to sit on the Tariff Com- 
mission to make decisions on watches, 
bicycles, tree nuts, and soil pipe? 

The answer is that this administra- 
tion talks and acts without a consist- 
ent policy on this matter, as on so many 
others, and that it selects its policies to 
fit whatever ends it has in mind? When 
it wishes to pack the independent agen- 
cies with its own people, it applies one 
rule; and when it wishes to run a can- 
didate for the Presidency of the United 
States, it applies another rule. 

What else happened when the Repub- 
licans came into power? Earlier, on 
June 16, 1954, the term of George Mc- 
Gill, a Democrat, expired, and he was 
not reappointed. On June 16, last, the 
term of Lynn R. Edminster, a Democrat, 
expired; and he was not reappointed. 
Two of these Commissioners—Mr. Ryder 
and Mr. Edminster—were professional 
economists and career men whose life- 
work had been in the field of tariffs and 
international trade. They had never 
been active in political party work. The 
other Democrat, Commissioner McGill— 
a lawyer by profession—had previously 
been an esteemed Member of the Senate, 
from the State of Kansas. All three of 
these men had acquired a close familiar- 
ity with the Commission’s work, based 
on experience extending over long pe- 
riods of service on the Commission. All 
three were known as persons holding 
low-tariff policy views. 

It might have been supposed, there- 
fore, that a Republican administration 
purporting to be a strong advocate of 
these same views, and compelled under 
the law to appoint Democrats, or, at 
least, persons wearing the Democratic 
label, to those posts, would have been 
disposed to avail itself of this experi- 
ence by retaining some, at least, of these 
Commissioners. Such action would have 
been in keeping with the spirit of the 
Tariff Commission statute and the pro- 
fessed trade objectives of the new ad- 
ministration. But these men had all 
been guilty of one unforgivable sin. 
They had been appointed by a Demo- 
cratic President and they were, there- 
fore, marked for slaughter. 

When the present administration came 
into power, there were two Republican 
vacancies on the Commission. Commis- 
sioner Durand had retired in June of 
1952, and later in that year Commis- 
sioner Gregg died. No successors had 
been appointed to these posts. Thus, the 
new administration had a free hand to 
make immediate appointments to these 
two Republican vacancies. 

In June 1953 one of these posts was 
filled by the appointment of Joseph E. 
Talbot, a former Republican Representa- 
tive in Congress from Connecticut, now 
Vice Chairman of the Commission. Mr. 
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Talbot had long been known as an out- 
spoken supporter of old-line protection- 
ist tariff policy, and while a Member of 
Congress had regularly voted against 
trade-agreements legislation. I dis- 
tinctly recall that at the time of his 
appointment there were widespread ex- 
pressions of surprise, and even amaze- 
ment, in the press and elsewhere, that 
a man with this record and these views 
should have been appointed by a Presi- 
dent who was committed, at least in 
words, to the opposite course. 

This appointment was followed later 
in the same year, in September 1953, by 
the designation of Walter R. Schreiber 
to the other Republican vacancy. Con- 
cerning him, little was generally known 
at that time. It appears, however, that 
he had been an employee of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, heading a division 
concerned with tree nuts and, one sup- 
poses, having close contacts with the 
tree-nut industry and trade. There were 
reports in the press at the time that he 
was on a list of potential nominees for 
the post, having the approval of the 
American Tariff League, that well-known 
lobbying organization for high tariffs 
with which we are all familiar. Whether 
this was true or not, subsequent develop- 
ments demonstrate, as I shall presently 
show, that he might well have been on 
such a list. 

The three Democratic members of the 
Commission, now serving in the posts 
formerly occupied by Commissioners Mc- 
Gill, Ryder, and Edminster, are, respec- 
tively, Commissioners Glenn W. Sutton 
and two members whose nominations are 
pending, J. Weldon Jones and William 
E. Dowling. About them I shall also 
have more to say in due course. 

Thus, we have the following situation: 
Of the 6 present members of the Commis- 
sion, 5 were appointed by this admin- 
istration—3 as Democrats and 2 as Re- 
publicans. Now the Chairman has been 
reappointed by the administration. It 
may be safely assumed that one and 
perhaps both of the Democrats are 
“Eisenhower Democrats.” Three of 
these appointees have been in office long 
enough to establish significant records— 
2 Republicans—Talbot and Schrei- 
ber—and 1 Democrat, Sutton. 

The single member of the Commission 
not appointed by this administration, 
and the only holdover, is Commissioner 
Brossard. Throughout his career of 
more than 30 years as a member of the 
Commission, he has been known as an 
uncompromising supporter of a high- 
tariff policy. Nevertheless, as previously 
stated, this administration, while espous- 
ing a liberal tariff policy, almost imme- 
diately designated him as Chairman of 
the Commission. Now, as I have said, 
he has been reappointed. Mr. Talbot, 
whose protectionist record in Congress 
was well known and quite extreme, I may 
say, was made Vice Chairman. 

Let us look at the record of these Com- 
missioners in office. To get the complete 
story, one would have to have access to 
the confidential files of the Commission. 
For example, as the Commission points 
out in its letter to me, the findings of the 
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Commission in peril-point investiga- 
tions, under section 3 of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951, as 
amended, are submitted to the President 
in confidence and are not later made 
available to the public. Were this in- 
formation available, I would be greatly 
interested in the voting records of the 
present members of the Commission. A 
mere inspection of the lists of items on 
which the Commission has recently been 
making peril-point findings would sug- 
gest that there would inevitably be 
unanimity on many items, these being 
items which on their face involve no real 
question of peril to any domestic in- 
dustry. But it would be interesting and 
revealing to know how individual Com- 
missioners have voted in cases in which 
the vote was divided. 

Fortunately, we are not left in such a 
state of ignorance with respect to much 
that the Commission has passed upon in 
recent years. The best indication is the 
record of individual Commissioners with 
respect to action under the escape 
clause, section 7 of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act of 1951, as extended. These 
records are set forth in exhibit II-A of 
the Commission’s reply to my letter of 
December 27, 1955. It is not, however, 
until one further analyzes this material 
that the significant facts stand out. 
This I have done; and the results are 
highly informative. 

I have analyzed the voting records of 
seven Commissioners under the escape- 
elause provisions since January 1, 1953, 
for such periods as each man has served 
on the Commission after that date. In- 
eluded are the 3 Democratic Commis- 
sioners whom this administration did 
not see fit to continue in office, and 4 of 
the present members of the Commis- 
sion—Brossard, Talbot, Schreiber, and 
Sutton. I have not included the names 
of the two most recent members of the 
Commission, Jones and Dowling, whose 
nominations are now before the Sen- 
ate, owing to the limited number of cases 
in which they have participated during 
their short tenure. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
at this point a table showing the results 
of this analysis. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the table may be printed in 
the RECORD, as requested. 

Voting records of the named individual Tarif 
Commissioners in escape-clause cases 
passed upon by the Commission between 
Jan. 1, 1953, and Jan. 1, 1956 


Split-decislon cases 


Number in 
which indi- 
vidual Com- 
missioner 
voted for 


restrictions 
on imports 


Commissioner 


SSSR SS 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. It will be noted that 
I have separated out from the total of 
cases voted upon, those in which there 
were split decisions. The reason for 
this is that no real guidance with respect 
to a commissioner’s tariff predelictions, 
as reflected in his voting record, can be 
obtained in those cases in which the 
applicant’s claims were so poorly sup- 
ported by the evidence in the investiga- 
tion that even the most convinced pro- 
tectionist commissioner could not per- 
suade himself to recommend a tariff 
increase. Most of the unanimous deci- 
sions, with three possible exceptions, 
were of this character. 

The figures largely speak for them- 
selves. They show that the three pres- 
ent Republican members of the Commis- 
sion, Brossard, Talbot, and Schreiber, 
almost invariably voted for tariff in- 
creases in the split-decision cases; that 
the three former Democratic members, 
Ryder, Edminster, and McGill, prepon- 
derantly voted against such increases, 
and that one present Democratic mem- 
ber of the Commission, Sutton, included 
in the list, also has voted against such 
increases. 

The figures show that Mr. Brossard 
took part in 10 split-decision cases, and 
in 10 instances, that is, in every instance, 
voted for increased restrictions on im- 
ports. Mr. Talbot took part in 8 split- 
decision cases, and in 7 of those voted 
for inereased restrictions on imports. 
Mr. Schreiber took part in 8 split-deci- 
sion cases, and in 7 of those voted for 
increased restrictions on imports. 

On the other hand, the records of the 
3 former Democratic members, Ryder, 
Edminister, and McGill, show that Mr. 
Ryder took part in 9 split-decision cases, 
and in no instance did he vote for an 
increased restriction on imports. Mr. 
Edminster took part in 10 split-decision 
eases, and in only 2 voted for further 
restrictions. Mr. MeGill took part in 
5 split-decision cases, and in only 1 did 
he vote for further restrictions. 

It is also true that the 1 present mem- 
ber of the Commission, Mr. Sutton, 
whose name I have included in the list, 
also voted against such increases in the 
4 cases on which he passed, involving 
split decisions. 

I wish to say now that, from all I can 
learn, Mr. Sutton has been and is a good 
commissioner. 

Some of the new provisions of the 
‘Trade Agreements Act, as passed by 
Congress and signed by the President 
last year, Increase the power of even a 
“protectionist” equality on the Tariff 
Commission. That is to say, even a 3- 
to-3 split between protectionists and low- 
tariff men favors the protectionist posi- 
tion. 

Under the new law, in escape clause 
action, the Tariff Commission is now 
required to make public immediately its 
findings and recommendations to the 
President. This allows for interested 
industries to bring public pressure on the 
President in such situations. Therefore, 
three protectionists whose views are 
made public and are used by the af- 
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fected industry, certainly can be used 
to promote their position. 

Another new power which gives a 
dominant protectionist group on the 
Commission greater influence is that 
which states that in determining in- 
jury under the peril point and escape 
clause procedures, the Commission shall 
now distinguish or separate the opera- 
tions of a particular industry or busi- 
ness enterprise from the industry as a 
whole for the purpose of determining 
injury. This allows the Commission to 
select a single product of a particular 
firm, or a single firm in an otherwise 
profitable and uninjured industry, and 
determine a finding of injury for the 
particular product or firm. 

I take some pride in the fact that I 
opposed this provision very vigorously 
on the floor of the Senate when it came 
up before us last year. 

In addition, under the new act, in- 
creased imports, either actual or relative, 
shall be considered as the cause or threat 
of serious injury to a domestic industry. 
Thus, the Commission now has the power 
to say that a relative increase in imports 
which causes a threat of injury or 
serious injury to a single product of a 
firm which is otherwise highly profitable, 
is enough to cause a finding of injury. 
It then may invoke the escape elause 
provision of the law. This, I submit, 
Mr. President, opens up a field day for 
protectionists, and with a “protection- 
ist” Commission, there is little hope for 
either freer trade or for keeping the 
great gains which we have made over 
20 years. 

If I may be pardoned a personal refer- 
ence here, I also take pride in having 
opposed that provision on the floor of 
the Senate. 

With the provisions that a recom- 
mendation of injury is effective with a 
3 to 3 tie, there appears to be little hope 
for even small gains in the foreign trade 
policies of the United States over which 
the Tariff Commission has jurisdiction. 
This is all the more reason why we 
should scrutinize the composition and 
acts of the Tariff Commission more 
closely than ever before. 

The information which I have ob- 
tained from the Commission is highly 
disturbing in still other aspects. From 
the tables—and, also, organization 
charts which I shall include at the end 
of my remarks—it would appear that a 
proper balancing of the Tariff Commis- 
sion staff as between commodity spe- 
cialists and economists is not being 
maintained. Not only that, but it would 
appear also that the role of economists 
in the Commission’s activities has been 
reduced to the point where they are not 
being assigned to tasks for which they 
are preeminently qualified and in which 
they should obviously participate. 

It is important that the Tariff Com- 
mission maintain a decent balance, in its 
staff and its activities, between com- 
modity specialists and general econo- 
mists. 

Commodity specialists become experts 
in their fields—like footwear, bicycles, 
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tree nuts, watches, lumber, and so forth. 
They become absorbed in the techni- 
calities of the particular industries they 
know. This makes for very useful men, 
indeed, in helping to establish facts and 
in measuring the impact of tariff policy 
in a particular industry. 

But their expertness in one field is 
also their limitation in another. In gen- 
eral, they are not competent to judge the 
overall impact of tariff decisions and 
negotiations. Because of the narrow- 
ness of their activity, they tend to be 
concerned with the protection of the in- 
dustry they know about. Thus they 
have a natural bias toward high tariff 
and a protectionist policy. They are 
frequently unable to see the forest for 
the trees. 

To make use of their special knowl- 
edge but yet to counteract their limita- 
tions, it is necessary to have economists 
who can stand back and take a general 
look at policy and negotiations. A well- 
balanced commission will include both 
commodity specialists and general econ- 
omists. The economists will under- 
stand the value of freer trade. They 
generally know the implications of spe- 
cific decisions. They understand such 
concepts as the law of comparative ad- 
vantage. They know the fallacies in 
the infant industry arguments and the 
other popular arguments which will not 
stand the test of economic analysis. 

Economists are vital, too, in negotia- 
tions with other countries, for without 
them the trained economists of other 
nations will outargue and pull the wool 
over the eyes of our commodity spe- 
cialists, whose expertness is limited. 

The orientation of the present Com- 
mission’s internal organization has been 
in the direction of generally lessening 
the participation of economists and in- 
creasing that of commodity experts. 
During the past 3 years, the size of the 
Commission has risen from 196 to 203 
employees. During this period the total 
number in the commodity divisions rose 
by about 15 percent. But there are 
about one-quarter fewer economists on 
the Commission’s staff now than there 
were 3 years ago. 

A confirmation of the Commission’s re- 
orientation of its internal affairs is es- 
pecially reflected in the composition of 
the delegation which the Commission has 
selected to attend the Trade Agreements 
Conference which is now in progress in 
Geneva. The story of this is implicitly 
stated in the material contained in 
exhibit IV. This material reveals a 
truly amazing situation. To fully com- 
prehend it, Senators must realize that 
the services of competent economists, 
having a special familiarity with tariff 
problems, are essential along with those 
of commodity specialists, customs law- 
yers, and others to the proper conduct 
of trade negotiations. In country-by- 
country negotiations, it is necessary to 
utilize personnel whose training is such 
as to enable them to cover a wide range 
of commodities and to employ the avail- 
able technical information to the best 
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advantage in the product-by-product 
negotiations with each country. Some 
of this technical information can be sup- 
plied by attending commodity experts. 
But with hundreds of commodities un- 
der negotiation, it would be impossible 
to have in attendance all of the com- 
modity experts of the Commission whose 
products are involved. Hence the se- 
lection of commodity specialists to at- 
tend previous trade conferences has 
been largely confined to those whose 
products were of outstanding importance 
in the negotiations. 

The end result of all this is that, in 
the nature of things, one would expect 
that a substantial number of econ- 
omists would be included in the Tariff 
Commission contingent attending each 
trade conference. 

The information contained in exhibit 
IV discloses that at the previous trade 
conferences at Geneva in 1947, Annecy 
in 1949, and Torquay, England, in 1950- 
1951, the Tariff Commission contingent 
included a substantial number of econ- 
omists and also, except at Annecy, always 
one or more members of the Commis- 
sion. At the 1947 Geneva Conference, 4 
of the members of the Commission were 
in attendance at one time or another. 
The professional personnel also included 
7 commodity specialists, including 3 
chiefs of commodity divisions; the chief 
of the technical service—indicated in the 
Commission's organization chart as 
heading up all the commodity divisions; 
the chief of the accounting division; 
the assistant general counsel; and 7 
economists, including the chief of the 
economics division. 

At the 1949 Annecy Conference, which 
was rather limited in scope, 4 econ- 
omists, ineluding the chief economists, 
2 commodity specialists, and the general 
counsel comprised the professional con- 
tingent. At the 1950-51 Torquay Con- 
ference, in addition to 1 Tariff Commis- 
sioner, the delegation from the Commis- 
sion included 11 from the economics 
division, including the chief economist, 
3 commodity specialists, and the general 
counsel. 

Let us turn to the present Geneva 
Conference. An examination of the list 
of Tariff Commission personnel attend- 
ing the trade conference which has been 
going on in Geneva—a major confer- 
ence, but unlike that held in Geneva in 
1947—discloses that not a single econ- 
omist has been included. The list in- 
cludes, in addition to the general coun- 
sel and the assistant chief of the tech- 
nical service, 9 commodity specialists, 
including 1 division chief and 1 assist- 
ant chief of a division. No Commis- 
sioner’s name was included in exhibit 
IV as furnished to me by the Tariff Com- 
mission, but the State Department has 
announced that Chairman Brossard will 
attend, At previous conferences all the 
agencies represented, including the Tar- 
iff Commission, have included a substan- 
tial number of economists in their dele- 
gation; and all but the Tariff Commission 
have done so this time. Apparently the 
Tariff Commission is the only agency 
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which now operates on the assumption 
that the preparation for and conduct of 
these negotiations require little or no 
assistance from its economic staff. 

In a follow-up letter to the Commission 
on January 25, I inquired as to why, 
contrary to all precedent, no economist 
was being sent to the Geneva Conference, 
and also as to the reason why the Tariff 
Commission list included no Tariff Com- 
missioner, whereas the State Department 
list included Chairman Brossard’s name. 

In its reply of January 31, which I 
shall include in the Recor following my 
remarks, the Commission makes what I 
believe are feeble replies to the ques- 
tions I asked. As to the omission of all 
staff economists from the delegation, the 
relevant portions of the Commission’s 
reply are an attempt to gloss over the 
whole matter, not only with respect to 
exclusion of economists from the delega- 
tion, but also, and more generally, as 
regards the deemphasis of the economic 
side of the Commission staff work to 
which I have already referred. The fig- 
ures I have given regarding the recent 
trends in the number of economists and 
of commodity experts employed, respec- 
tively, and the complete omission of 
economists from the Geneva delegation, 
completely contradict the Commission’s 
statement concerning this matter. 

The omission of all economists from 
the Tariff Commission representation at 
this conference cannot have been mere 
accident or oversight. The kind of job 
to be performed and the previous experi- 
ence of the Commission completely rule 
out any such assumption. 

The plain fact is that the regime now 
in control at the Commission is, as I have 
already suggested, bent on reducing the 
economic staff of the Commission, in 
importance if not in numbers, to a dis- 
tinctly subordinate position in the con- 
duct of the Commission’s work. This 
has been carried to the point where it 
amounts, in effect, to serious impairment 
of the Commission’s potential useful- 
ness in international trade negotiations, 
I do not mean for one moment to refiect 
on the competence of those Members of 
the Commission staff who are attending 
the conference at Geneva. In their sev- 
eral specialized fields they may be, and 
probably are, highly competent. But 
they cannot be expected to fulfill the re- 
quirements for which experienced tariff 
economists are needed in such negotia- 
tions, Although I must assume, from 
what was transmitted to me, that this se- 
lection of names had the approval of the 
Commission, I would be interested in 
knowing whether this was by unanimous 
action of the Commission. I would be es- 
pecially interested in knowing whether it 
had the approval of the two Commission- 
ers whose names are before the Senate 
for confirmation. 

What then is the general setting in 
which the Senate is asked to confirm 
these nominations? Is it not plain that 
we now have a Tariff Commission which 
is under the domination of high-tariff 
advocates who have no real liking for the 
tariff programs espoused by this admin- 
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istration, and the reciprocal trade pro- 
gram which is the law of the land, and 
that it will be found opposing the admin- 
istration’s fine words and the clear lan- 
guage of the Reciprocal Trade Act when- 
ever it can? 

It is surely not the intent of the Tariff 
Commission statute that the Commission 
should become a rallying center for all 
of the protectionist-minded interests of 
this country. But, under an adminis- 
tration which claims to be a strong ad- 
vocate of a low-tariff program, and un- 
der a President who has made such fine 
policy statements on trade and tariffs, 
one would think that this sort of thing 
would not be tolerated. Yet there are in- 
dications that it has been happening and 
will continue to happen unless these two 
men, together with their other Demo- 
cratic associate, Commissioner Sutton, 
neutralize it. 

It may be that, if continued in office, 
these two men will rise to their respon- 
sibilities and perform well. But they will 
have to be men of strong wills and high 
courage who learn rapidly from experi- 
ence, for they are serving in a Commis- 
sion in which there is only one experi- 
enced Commissioner, the Chairman. No 
other Commissioner has served so long 
in that office—over 30 years—and it is 
doubtful if any other Commissioner has 
ever rivaled his record as a high protec- 
tionist. His retention on the Commis- 
sion through 20 years of Democratic ad- 
ministrations which were actively pur- 
suing a low-tariff policy is, to say the 
least, a tribute to the fair-mindedness of 
the Democratic Party. His position as 
Chairman, backed by his two high-tariff 
Republican associates inevitably insures 
great opportunity for influencing the in- 
ternal policies of the Commission, with 
respect. both to personnel and to other 
matters, in the direction of his own pre- 
dilections and prejudices. How much 
influence he has exerted on the other less 
experienced Commissioners is not known 
to me, but I would expect it to be con- 
siderable. 

Commissioners Jones and Dowling 
have not been members of the Commis- 
sion long enough to establish much of a 
voting record. But such record as they 
have established raises a question as to 
whether they have offered much resist- 
ance to the high-protectionist Republi- 
can Commissioners. I was especially 
disturbed, for example, to find that Com- 
missioner Dowling voted with his three 
Republican associates for a finding of 
injury under the antidumping statute in 
respect to cast-iron soil pipe. This de- 
cision has followed a line of reasoning 
which if applied universally could negate 
much of the reciprocal trade program 
which, I must again point out, is the law 
of the land. 

Other doubts arise. Do these two Com- 
missioners condone the increased role of 
commodity experts and the diminished 
role of economists in the work of the 
Commission? Did they assent to the 
exclusion of economists from the Com- 
mission’s delegation to the Geneva con- 
ference? 
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Why the switch between them whereby 
the man with the shorter term gets the 
longer one and vice versa? How well do 
they comprehend the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the post they now hold? 
Will they stand up to these responsibili- 
ties, or will they just be “nice fellows” 
and go along with the ruling regime? 
I do not pretend to have the answers to 
these questions, but I must, in all frank- 
ness, say that I have very serious mis- 
givings. 

I have no personal animus toward 
either nominee. I would be the last man 
to wish to do an injustice to either. But, 
in considering these nominations, I 
think it is the duty of the Senate to look 
beyond the kind of tariff legislation we 
enact, to the kind of men who are selec- 
ted to carry it out. Members of the 
Tariff Commission have an important 
part in this. They should be selected 
with great care. They should be fully 
cognizant of the importance of our tariff 
policy—psychological as well as eco- 
nomic—in our relations with the rest of 
the world. They should be men of vision 
and of courage. They must know how 
to live in the midst of controversy and 
how to stand up to pressure of all kinds. 

I can only hope that by bringing to the 
attention of the Senate and the public 
the great gulf between the words and the 
deeds of President Eisenhower and the 
Republican administration, some fresh 
breezes may blow and that it may have 
a healthy influence on the Commission, 
its members, and the policy of President 
Eisenhower which is so much at odds 
with his statements and promises. 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
December 27, 1956. 
The Honorable EDGAR B. Brossarp, 
The Tarif Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I wish to ask for the 
following information which I hope you may 
be able to send to me at your very earliest 
convenience. I would appreciate receiving 
the information as you have it available. 

1. The names of the present Commission- 
ers, the dates of their appointments, the 
nature of the term they fill, and the dates 
when each term expires. 

2. The voting records of each commissioner 
during the past 3 years on investigations: 

(a) Conducted by the Commission under 
provisions of the Tariff Act. 

(b) Under section 22 of the Agriculture 
Adjustment Act. 

I desire the records not only of existing 
Commissioners but also of their predecessors 
in this period. 

3. What changes, if any, have occurred in 
the size and internal organization of the 
Commission during the past 3 years. In 
particular, I am concerned to know of 
changes in the size and functions, if any, 
of each of the major divisions of the Com- 
mission as of today compared with Decem- 
ber 1952. 

4. The names and positions of persons in 
the Commission’s representation to the past 
trade conferences at Geneva, Annecy, and 
Torquay, and the names and positions of the 
Commission’s representatives to the next 
trade conference to be held in Geneva in 
1956. 

Thank you very much. With best wishes, 

Faithfully, 
Paur H. DouGtas. 
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JANUARY 13, 1956. 
The Honorable PauL H. DOUGLAS, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR DoucLas: I am glad to fur- 
nish the following information, as requested 
in your letter of December 27, 1955. 

1. Exhibit I, attached, sets forth the in- 
formation requested in paragraph 1 of your 
letter concerning the present members of 
the Commission. 

2. The information requested in paragraph 
2 of your letter concerning the voting rec- 
ords of the Commission members during the 
past 3 years is set forth in the attached 
a of tables, designated as Exhibit II, 


The voting records in two types of m- 
vestigations are not included, for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

In “peril point“ investigations (sec. 3 of 
the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951, 
as amended), the findings of the Commis- 
sion are submitted in confidence to the 
President, and are not later made public. 

In investigations under section 332 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, the Commission’s 
consist of the presentation of factual infor- 
mation, without recommendations or con- 
clusions. 

We are also enclosing for your information 
a series of reports on the outcome or cur- 
rent status of investigations under the sev- 
eral statutory provisions administered by 
the Commission. 

3. With reference to the information re- 
quested in paragraph 3 of your letter, there 
are attached the following exhibits: III-A, 
organization and personnel chart of Decem- 
ber 31, 1952; III-B, organization and person- 
nel share as Sel penen 31, 1955; III-C, 
comparative e showing unit personnel 
strength as of December 31, 1952, and De- 
cember 31, 1955; III-D, list of staff separa- 
tions and additions, 1953, 1954, and 1955; 
I-E, tentative list of proposed staff in- 
3 for 1955-56, approved October 11, 

From the foregoing exhibits, it will be 
noted that the Commission's total employ- 
ment increased from 196 in December 1952 
to 203 in December 1955. Organizational 
adjustments in the grouping and size of the 
various units, in accordance with changing 
needs and conditions, are reflected in Ex- 
hibits III-A, B, and C. These adjustments 
have not, however, affected the functions 
of the divisions and sections involved. 

4. The information concerning Commis- 
sion employees attending the trade confer- 
ences referred to in paragraph 4 of your letter 
is set forth in Exhibit IV, attached. 

We hope this information will meet your 
needs. 
Sincerely yours, 

EpcGar B. Brossarp, Chairman, 


Exutsir I—Members of Tariff Commission, 
Jan. 12, 1956 


Term expires 


(R) Sept. 20,1950 | June 16, 1956 

Jones, J. Weldon O). June 20,1955 June 16, 1957 

Schreiber, Walter R. (R).] Aug. 65,1953 | June 16, 1958 
Talbot, Joseph E., Vice 

Chairman 1 June 17,1953 | June 16, 1959 

Sutton, Glenn W. Sept. 1,1954 June 16, 1960 

owling, William E. (D).] Aug. 22,1955") June 16, 1961 


1 Recess appointment. 
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Exursit II-A 


U. S. Tariff Commission—Summary of votes Aa Commnts m eee: ee 1954, and 1955—Investigations under sec. 7, 
Agreem tension 


Investigation s 
title completion Dowling 
Household china | Feb. 6, 1953 Modification | Modification | Modification | Modification | () 0 W 60 ＋ 4 O. 
tableware. 
Wood screws of | Mar, 27,1953 | 13 | Modification 404 BO E T E 40.40 ——— A » 
iron or steel. 
Pregnant mare's | Apr. 2, 1983] 14 | Modification . do. - do Oraal Oinin 
urine and estro- 
gens ob 
therefrom, 
Chalk Whiting Apr. 91953 | 15 | Modification o E y SE 
Sareen- printed silk Apr. 13, 1953 (Sea . 
8 musi- | Apr. 28,1953 | 16 8 W d. Modification | (0 
instruments not recom- 
be parts thereof. mended. 
Cotton- “carding July 20,1953 | 18 do - do do. -nnmn —— j 0—— 0. — . 410 cncne- 
machinery 
thereof. 
etal watch brace- | Aug. 20,1953 | 21d. do O PRS R (9. 
lets and parts 
thereof. 
Rosaries Aug. 21,1953 | 20 Coet a 5 T SN 8 
. blown glass- Sept. 22, 1053 Modifleation 0 = 
recom- 
mended. 
Mustard seeds | Dec. 10, 1953 23 | Modification . do do -000 W. ³˙ U 
(whole). 
gelssors and shears, | Mar. 12,1954 Modification . do. do. Modification | (ö (60. 
and manicure recom- recom- 
and pedicure nip- mended mended 
pes, 9 and parts (part).? . É (part).- 
Faker i fillets..| May 7, 1954 Modification . do- f-o n Modification | () ®, 
recom- 
mended. mended, mended. 
Watches, move- | May 21,1954 | 26 | Modification . do Modification | Modification | Modification | Ifodification | () . () (0). 
ments, and parts. recom- not recom- recom- recom- 
: i wen gas mended, 8 menace 
part). part). part). part). 
Lead and zin Modification | Modification | Modification | () (0. 
recom- recom- 
mended. 5 
Alsike clover seed. d d do. d . 
Straight pins 5 
Safety pins do. O $ 5) 
Chicory. ground or | Sept. 7, 1954 odification {odification 
otherwise pre- not recom- not recom- not recom- not recom- not recom- 
pared. mended. mended, mended, mended, mended, 
Spring clothespins.| Oct. 6, 1954 32 | Modification T a NGEN AMET o p AN Modification | Modification | Modification | (ö). (). 
Ta EO er recom- recom- not recom- 
ended, mended. mended. mended, 
Coconuts in the | Oct. 25,1954 38 Modification eee! — a 1 ee Modification | Modification RPE . 
shell. not recom- not recom- not recom- 
mended. mended. mended. 
screws of | Oct. 28,1954 34 | Modification do. Ow thames 3 Modification Modification |..... „ e (9). 
8 recom- recom- recom- 
mended. mended. mended. 
Wool gloves and | Dec. 28, 1964 35 |..... . C EnS 40. „„. 89 ——— Modification | Modification G (). 
mittens and not recom- not recom- 
Jove and mitten mended, mended. 
inings of wool. 
Inedib gelatin Jan. 7, 1958 36 | Modification e ee ee ee „bee O ee . (On 
and glue of ani- not recom- 
mal origin. $ mended. 
Bieycles. . Mar. 14,1955 | 37 | Modification | (9 Modification f (0 Modification | Modification 8 „ 00. 
recom: recom- recom- recom- 
mended. mended. mended. mended. 
Alsike clover seed | Apr. 28, 1955 $1 | Continuation | ) ----| Continuation | (9 ..--| Continuation | Continuation | Continuation | (4).......] ( 
(supplementary). of modifica- of modifica- of modifica- | ol modifica- of moditica- 
jou recom- tion recom- tion recom- tion recom- tion recom- 
ended, mended. mended. mended. mended. 
Hardwood ply- | June 2,1955 39 odification G. Modification | -.........- Modification | Modification | Modification | ) 0). 
wood. not recom- not recom- not recom- not recom- not recom- 
mended, mended. mended. mended. mended. 
Red fescue seed....| June 22,1955 | 40 do . bd Eee aes Y Peer SERRE Pn SEY, P E TA ß 8. 
Bicycles (supple- July 14, 1058 87 Modification y PRSE subcusccse Modification | Modification |..... [APSR SIE, eee. 
mentary).* recom- recom- recom- 
mended, mended, mended, 
Ferrocerium | Dee, 21,1955 ö G ee 3 do. . do... Modification -Modifi- | Modifi- 
hs e flints) cation rece-| cation] cation 
other ce- ommended. recom- recom- 


rium alloys. mend- mend- 
ed. ed. 


— —————— ä Umüwr— — — —E—jä—— — —- 

Mr. Talbot joined the Commission on Apr. 15, 1953; Mr. Schreiber on Aug. 5, par. 367 (a) nor those providef for in subdivision (6) of par. 367 (a) or in par. 367 (e) 

1953; Mr. Sutton on Sept. 1, 1954; Mr. Jones on June 20, 1955; and Mr. Dowling on of the Tariff Act of 1930. 

Ank 22, 1955 (recess appointment). The ‘Coramiasion terminated the investigation without formal! findings on the 
he modification recommended by Commissioners Brossard, McGill, Talbot, and merits, because of the applicant's refusal to supply pertinent information to the 

8 applied only to scissors and shears valued over $1.75 per dozen. No modi- Commission. 


tion was recommended with reference to scissors and shears valued at not over $ Commissioner McGill’s term expired on June 16, 1954. However, he did partici- 
$1. 75 per dozen and manicure and pedicure nippers. pate in the findings of the Commission with reference to investigations Nos. 28 and 29. 
3 Commiss! N McGill was absent at the time of the Commission’s decision on 7 Commission ioner ayar es = Feb. 28, 8 J 1 S bedid 
undfish ts and did not participate in the Commission’s decision or in the Commissioner s term ex on June owever, he 
ASR of the report, pe en participate in investigation No. 40, and concurred in the Commission’s finding. 
The recommendation for modification by Commissioners Brossard, Talbot, report was supplementary to the original report on investigation No. 37 in 


response to the President's request for additional information. 
Edminster, and Schreiber applied only to articles subject to duty under subdivisions Commissioner Jones joined the Commission on June 20, 1955, but did not partici- 
(1), (2), (3), and (5) of par. 367 (a) of the Tariff Act of 1930, No recommendation for pe in investigations nor the findings with reference to investigations Nos. 40 and 
modification was made with reference to articles provided for in subdivision (4) of (supplementary) 


1 ·¹ 1. Ok ee ee” 
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Exsmır II-B 


U. S. Tariff Commission—Summary of votes of Commission 9 1009 1954, and 1955—Investigations under sec. 22 of the Agricultural 
justment Act 


Brossard Ryder Edminster McGill Talbot Schreiber Sutton Jones | Dowling 


Certain dairy and other | June 1,1953 | Modification Modification] Modification | Modification 4 
products (1953). recom- recom- recom- recom- 
mended. mended.! mended, mended. 
Edible tree nuts (supple- Sept. 21, 1088 do. Modiflcation A „ S EEY shine! 


mental investigation) 
1953). 80 


( 

Oats, hulled or unhulled, | Oct, 9, 1953 |.....do........] Modification | Modification 
and unhulled ground not recom- not recom- 
oats (1953) mended. mended, 

Wool, wool tops, and car- | Feb. 19, 1984 8 
bonized wool (1954) 

Rye, rye flour, and rye | Mar, 8, 1054 do Modification | Modification 
meal, recom- recom- 


mended, 


mended, 
Edible tree nuts (supple- 0 
mental investigation) 


(1954). 

Oats, hulled or unhulled 
and unhulled ground 
oats (1954). 

Tung | pale and tung oil 


5 hulled, or un- 
hulied, including rolled 

barley ‘and ground bar- 
ley and —.— malt 


(1054). 
Peanuts, supplemental | Feb. 18,1955 | Quota en-| Quota en-] Quota en- Quota en-] Quota en- Quota en- 2.22. 
8 (1955). larged. larged. larged. A 4 
eanuts, 2d supplemen- Quota ur- Quota ſur- gape EO, Quota fur- | Quota fur-| Quota fur- f .s....=...-. 
tal investigation (1955), ther en- ther en- ther en- ther en- ther en- 
Rye, rye flour, and rye | June 24,1955 | Modifcato L Modification | Modification | Modification 
meal. recom- recom- recom- recom- 
* July 1.1566 . 9 535 aa 1 0 
Det y nota en- 4„ĩ%P . ——ĩ—5rj.——5ĩ uota en- uota en- uota en- uota en- 
larged. larged. larged. larged.“ larged. 


1 Commissioner Edminster concurred in the Sinaing snd recommendations except prepared or preserved almonds (not including almond paste) and shelled filberts, 


with res to the size of the annual quotas which uld be imposed on certain of whether or not blanched. Modification not recommended on walnuts, Investiga- 


the artic! tion did not inelude brazil nuts and cashews. 
: EA ae peuns to shelled almonds and blanched, roasted, and otherwise 4 Commissioners Talbot and Schreiber concurred in the findings and recommenda- 
GA mi almonds (not including almond paste). Modification not tions except with respect to the size of the quota and fees, 
828 for shelled filberts, walnuts, brazil nuts, eashews, or unshelled almonds, 4 Commissioner Sutton concurred in the Anding and recommendation except with 
4 Modification restricted to shelled almonds and blanched, roasted and otherwise respect to the size of enlarged quota. 
Exuisit II-C 
U. S. Tariff Commission—Summary of voles of ee 1958, 1954, and 1955—Investigations under sec. 336, 
Tari ct of 1930 


Date of 


Investigation title completion Brossard Ryder Jones | Dowling 
Household china tableware....... June 24,1954 | Modification | Modification | Modification Modification | Modification | 0 @).--.| (@. 
recom- recom-| not recom- not recom- recom- not recom- 
mended. mended, mended. mended. mended, 
Knit or crocheted cotton gloves | Feb. 1,1955 | Application | Application | Application Application | Application “led and dis- de- | G. @. 
and mittens, denied and denied and denied and denied and denied and 
d b dismissed. dismissed, 
Photographie shutters. - Nar. 29, 1988 do. G eed 06 Se cand (ey EE fee, ee ar rie 4 
Cork insulation May 12, 1955 Application @)..--..-....] Application 15 Retie- Application “Application dis- 3), 
discon- Is con discon- discon- continued and 
tinued and tinued and tinued and tinned and dismissed.‘ 
dismissed.‘ dismissed.‘ dismissed. dismissed. 
1 Commissioner McGill's term expired on June 16, 1954. However, >e a pana; * Commissioner Ryder retired Feb. 28, 1955. 
pate in the investigation on household china tableware and concurred in finding This action was taken by the Commission after consideration of representations 
of the majority of the Commission. made by the applicants, of other pertinent factors. 


2 Mr. Sutton joined the Conti. on on Sept. 1, 1954; Mr. Jones on June 20, 1955; 
and Mr, Dowling on Aug. 22, 1955 (recess appointment). 


Exuisit I-D 


United States Tariff Commission—Summary of votes of e 1958, 1954, and 1955—Investigations under sec, 387, Tariff 
Act 


Date of com- 
Investigation title pletion 


Multiple-compartment cooking | July 1, 1953 
pans. 


Combination . and spout | Jan. 11,1954 
5 sapphires and syn- | Sept, 20, 1954 
thetic star rubies, 


Pocket combination tool 
Apparatus for electrolytically treat- | Dec, 21, 1955 
ing metal surfaces. z 
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United States Tariff Commisston—Summary of vo 


Exurerr ILE 


tes of 
Act of 1921, as amended, sec. 201 (a) 


March 13 


Commission members, 1953, 1954, and 1955—Investigations under the Antidumping 


Date of 
Investigation title completion Dowling 
Murlate of potash from the | Feb. 25,1955 Rae No finding No finding N 
Soviet Zone of Germany. of injury. of injury, 
Murlate of potash from the | Mar. 2, 1955 No f finding o Frag Pre 
Federal of Ger- in) 
many and France. 
Pocket cil sharpeners 
from West a 
Aaa hate ‘from tho | Aug. 25, 1985. do.— J. .—:ſ ö —- d. -d. Absent.....-.]..--.do..-...- 9. 
Cast-iron sail * the Finding of in- Pong ofin- | No. finding do. Finding of in- 
United King j jury. of injury. jury. 
1 Did not participate in investigation, 
Exurstr III-A CPC-3; James, Lester, CPC-3; Jones, Cecil, garet, GS-11; Daiker Charles W., GS-11; 


UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE CommissIon— 
PERSONNEL REPORT AS OF DECEMBER 31, 
1952 
Total employees, 194; total salaries, $1,- 

198,088.80. 

THE COMMISSION 
Ryder, Oscar B.; Edminster, Lynn Ramsay; 

Brossard, Edgar B.; McGill, George; Close, 

Ruth Kaye, GS-7; O'Neill, Agnes M., GS-7; 

Baden, M. Minerva, GS-7; Hill, Viola A., 

GS-7. 

Total employees, 8. 
THE SECRETARY 
Bent, Donn N. (see Administrative Serv- 
ice). 
GENERAL COUNSEL 
Legal division 
Kaplowitz, Paul, GS-15; Shewmaker, Rus- 
sell N., GS-13; McCauley, Alfred R., GS-11; 
Stabe, Rose I., GS-6. 
Total employees, 4. 
ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICE 
Bent, Donn N., GS-15; Wetzig, Mary L., 
GS-9; Finch, Edith L., GS-7. 
Total employees, 3. 
PERSONNEL SECTION 
Simon, Frances H., GS-9; Emery, Dorothy 

Jean, GS-5; Lickteig, Lucy H., GS-4; Hudson, 

Coletta A., GS-4; Shaw, Vada T., GS-3. 
Total employees, 5. 

STENOGRAPHIC SECTION 
Riddle, Mae M., GS-6; Garland, Catherine 

M., GS-4; Spart, Dorothy F., GS-4; Wright, 

Lillian J., GS-4; Taylor, Madelaine A., GS-4; 

McGowan, Lillian F., GS-3; Allen, Mary E., 

GS-3. 

Total employees, 7. 
MAILS AND FILES SECTION 
Mahoney, Edna B., GS-6; Maguire, Edward 

A., GS-6; Wilson, Lillian L., GS-4; Flournoy, 

Rebecca C., GS-3; Moxley, Evleyn E., GS-3; 

Griffis, Edward L., GS-2; 1 Scully, Frank E., 

GS-2. 

Total employees, 6. 
DOCKET AND PUBLIC INFORMATION SECTION 
Connolly, Edna V., GS-9; Musgrove, Bertha 

O., GS-5; Johnston, Leona F., GS-4. 

Total employees, 3. 
FINANCE SECTION 
Ruge, Agnes M., GS-9; Starr, Irene W., 

GS-6; Gibbons, Dorothy A., GS-5; Quimby, 

Grace E., GS-4; Sherwood, Gertrude M., 

GS-4; Buehler, Jeannette H., GS-3; Camper, 

Thelma B. M., GS-3. 

Total employees, 7. 
GRAPHIC AND MESSENGER SECTION 


Clifton, Sidney T., GS-6; Herbert, James, 
GS-3; Stokes, Bryan T., WB-13; Jensen, Rob- 
ert F., WB-12; Martin, Richard B., WB-12; 
Carpenter, Henry E., WB~-10; Evans, Jessie 
L., WB-8; McClain, Henry W., WB-8; Wood- 
ward, John J., CPO-5; + Strothers, Harold W., 


In military service. 
totals. 


Not included in 


CPC-3. 
Total employees, 11. 


PLANNING AND REVIEWING COMMITTEE 


Director of Investigation (chairman), Mor- 
rison, Loyle A.; Chief, Technical Serv- 
ice (vice chairman), Ballif, Louis S. (see 
Tech. Service); Chief Economist and Chief, 
Economics Division, Dorfman, Ben D. (see 
Econ. Service); General Counsel, Kaplowitz, 
Paul (see Legal Division); Special Adviser, 
Kiessling, Oscar E., GS-15; the Secretary, 
Bent, Donn N. (see Admin. Service); Secre- 
tary to P. and R. Committee, Glenn, Mary S., 
GS-7; Secretary to Special Adviser, Hartje, 
Juel L., GS-6. 

Total employees 
where), 4. 


(not included else- 


TECHNICAL SERVICE 
Ballif, Louis S., GS-15; Morgan, Albert L., 
GS-13; Cox, Laura K., GS-6. 
Total employees, 3. 
AGRICULTURE DIVISION 


Lewis, Carleton K., GS-14; Gates, Philip 
W., GS-13; Shelledy, Frederick H., GS-13; 
Corey, Will H., GS-12; Kurtz, William J., GS- 
12; Klein, John W., GS-12; Law, Dana K., 
GS-12; Leikind, Hyman, GS-12; Robinson, 
Leslie A., GS-9; Compton, Esther G., GS-5; 
Brodie, Catharine J., GS-5; Brown, Elizabeth 
J., GS-4. 

Total employees, 12. 

CERAMICS DIVISION 

Albertson, J. Mark, GS-14; Watkins, Ray T., 
GS-13; Meyer, William W., GS-13; Santmyers, 
Reigart M., GS-13; Smith, Kenneth B., GS- 
13; Welch, Edward T., GS-11; Wright, Wil- 
liam E., GS-11; Kotyk, Eva M., GS-5; Brown, 
Franklin W., GS-5. 

Total employees, 9. 

CHEMICAL DIVISION 

James, GS-14; Cragg, Rollin H., 
GS-13; Webb, G. Raymond, GS-13; Gonet, 
Frank, GS-13; Bell, Donald W., GS-13; 
Adams, Leason B., GS-12; Parsons, Henry O., 
GS-12; Scott, Thomas J., GS-12; McCarthy, 
Daniel F., GS-12; Fletcher, John C., GS-11; 
Emory, Deborah K., GS-11; Eno, Pauline T., 
GS-7; Anderson, Loretta O., GS-5; Halpern, 
Ethel, GS-5; Twyman, Helen H., GS-5; James, 
Laura O., GS-5; Burrhus, Jessie, GS-4; Mc- 
Lawhorn, Mildred O., GS-4, 

Total employees, 18. 
INVOICE ANALYSIS SERVICE 

Ogg, Floyd I, GS-7; Hamilton, Mabel G., 

8-5. 

Total employees, 2. 

LUMBER AND PAPER DIVISION 


Donohoe, Joseph M. P., GS-14; Meese, Nor- 
man S., GS-13; Riddle, Lester C., GS-11; 
Smith, Chester C., GS-5; Bell, Sue R., GS-5. 

Total employees, 5. 

METALS DIVISION 


Leonard, F. Morton, GS-14; Yaworski, 


Nicholas, GS-13; Burritt, James C., GS-13; 
McBrian, Joe, GS-13; Settle, Cooke, GS-13; 
Strand, Carlyle H., GS-13; Wilber, M. Mar- 


Allen, James S., GS-7; Peck, Daisy G., GS-8; 
Slaughter, Evelyn P., GS-5. 
Total employees, 10. 


SUNDRIES DIVISION 


Barker, Howard F., GS-14; Sanders, Walter 
L., Jr., GS-13; Wells, Ralph A., GS-13; How- 
ard, John B., GS-13; Jones, Walter K., GS- 
12; Travis, Joe D., GS-11; Hart, William 
Thomas, GS-11; Howell, George F., GS-11; 
Hausler, Charles J., GS-5; York, Ethel C., 
GS-5; Wilson, June U., GS-3. 

Total employees, 11. 

TEXTILE DIVISION 

Lee, Roland L., Jr., GS-14; Southworth, 
Evelina K., GS-13; Peterson, Ruth E. K., GS- 
13; Kane, Willard W., GS-13; Mercier, Alfred 
A., GS-13; Shore, Francis M., Jr., GS-13; 
Shipley, Ernest S., GS-12; Gregg, Robert M., 
GS-12; Dexter, Lois Howe, GS-5; Rawlings, 
Mary C., GS-5 Smith, Jessie B., GS-5. 

NEW YORK OFFICE 

Flynn, Vincent A., GS-9; Hughes, John J., 
GS-7; Minnion, Nathaniel H., GS-7; Rooney, 
Frank J., GS-7; Mauser, William M., GS-7; 
Stutz, George A., GS-4; Carpenter, Sheldon 
B., Jr., GS-4. 

Total employees, 7. 

ECONOMICS SERVICE 

Dorfman, Ben D., GS-16; Gaulin, Lea M., 
GS-6. 

Total employees, 2. 

ECONOMICS DIVISION 

Jacobs, John M., GS-14; Loosley, Allyn C., 
GS-14; Lynch, David B., GS-14; Armstrong, 
William E., GS-13; Barton, Bernard, GS-13; 
Kenkel, Anthony B., GS-13; Whelan, Carl J., 
GS-13; Winslow, Earle M., GS-13; Lovass, 
Leslie, GS-13; Peirce, Wentworth W., GS-13; 
Watrous, George D., Jr., GS-12; Wolff, Ernest, 
GS-12; Henry, G. Patrick, GS-12; Reeves, 
George C., GS-11; Rovner, Louise M., GS-11; 
Munro, Alan P., GS-9; Arrill, Daniel, GS-9; 
Davis, Edna C., GS-9; Goodman, Hilliard H., 
GS-9; Martin, Edward E., GS-9; Bohn, Grace 
Roper, GS-7; Emrick, Maurine E., GS-7; Wy- 
man, Charles M., GS-6. 

Total employees, 22. 

STATISTICAL DIVISION 

Woody, Arthur E., GS-11; Robbins, Myrtle 
O., GS-9; Cavanaugh, Rita M., GS-6; Fox, 
Leah R., GS-5; Poston, Alice B., GS-5; De- 
Butts, Ruth E., GS-5; Berry, Catherine L., 
GS-5; Mason, Claire A., GS-4; Quinn, Mar- 
garet E., GS-4; Schafer, Gladys V., GS-4; Old, 
Rena B., GS-4; Collins, Virginia R., GS-4: 
McIntyre, Martha G., GS-4; Sparling,» Joe 
W., GS-3; Greenstreet, Stewart, GS-3. 

Total employees, 14, 


THE LIBRARY 


Notz, Cornelia, GS-11; McLean, Dorothy 
Rogers, GS-9; Calia, Margaret E., GS-7; Mar- 


In military service, 
tals. 

On extended leave of absence. 
cluded in totals, 


Not included in to- 
Not in- 


1956 


tin, Clara H., GS-7; Rockwell, Winnona T., 
GS-7; Riley, Doris M., GS-5; Gram, Ethel C., 
GS-4; Ellerbe, Edmond, GS-3. 

Total employees, 8. 

EDITORIAL SECTION 

Lewellen, Flo., GS-8; Beal, Janet F., GS-6; 
Westby, Gladys R., GS-5. 

Total employees, 3. 

Exnistr III-B 

UNITED STATES Tarirr ComMMIssIoN—PER- 

SONNET. REPORT AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1955 


THE COMMISSION 


Commissioners: Brossard, Edgar B., Talbot, 
Joseph E., Schreiber, Walter R., Sutton, 
Glenn W., Jones, J. Weldon, Dowling, Wil- 
liam E. 

Total, 6; August 27, 1955. 

Commissioners’ offices: O'Neill, Agnes M., 
GS-9; Close, Ruth Kaye, GS-9; Garland, 
Catherine M., GS-9; Baden, M. Minerva, 
GS-9; Hill, Viola A., GS-9; Farr, Mary 
Catherine, GS-9. 

Total, 6; December 31, 1955. 


STAFF COORDINATING COMMITTEE 


Staff coordinating committee: Morrison, 
Loyle A., Ballif, Louis S., Dorfman, Den D., 
Kaplowitz, Paul. 

Economics Division: Dorfman, Ben D., GS- 
16; Loosley, Allyn C., GS-14; Lynch, David B., 
GS-14; Barton, Bernard, GS-13; Kenkel, An- 
thony B., GS-13; Whelan, Carl J., GS-13; 
Winslow, Earle M., GS-13; Lovass, Leslie, GS- 
13; Peirce, Wentworth W., GS-13; Wolff, 
Ernest, GS-13; Henry, G. Patrick, GS-12; 
Rovner, Louise M., GS-12; Reeves, George C., 
GS-11; Davis, Edna C., GS-11; Goodman, 
Hilliard H., GS-11; Gaulin, Lea M., GS-7; 
Gray, Paul M., GS-5; Worthington, Howard 
Leslie, Jr., GS-5. 

Total, 18; December 31, 1955. 

Office of Director of Investigation: Morri- 
son, Loyle A., GS-16; Kiessling, Oscar B., 
GS-15; Glenn, Mary S., GS-7; Parker, Juel H., 
GS-6. 

Total, 4; October 22, 1955. 

Editorial Section: Lewellen, 
Westby, Gladys R., GS-5. 

Total, 2; October 22, 1955. 

Legal Division: Kaplowitz, Paul, GS-16; 
Shewmaker, Russell N., GS-14; McCauley, Al- 
fred R., GS-12; Crown, George L., GS-11; Mar- 
tin, Clara H., GS-7; Stabe, Rose I., GS-7; 
Glenn, James T., GS-7; Capron, Margaret B., 
GS-5. 

Total, 8; December 31, 1955. 

Chief, Technical Service: Ballif, Louis S., 
GS-16; Albertson, J. Mark, GS-15; Cox, Laura 
K., GS-7. 

Total, 3; December 31, 1955. 

Lumber and Paper Division: Donohoe, 
Joseph M. P., GS-14; Riddle, Lester C., GS- 
12; Morgan, Howard H., GS-11; McWilliams, 
James P., GS-9; Furlow, Edward P., GS-9; 
Bell, Sue R., GS-6; Smith, Chester C., GS-5. 

Total 7; November 5, 1955. 

Metals Division: Leonard, F. Morton, GS- 
14; Yaworski, Nicholas, GS-13; Burritt, James 
C., GS-13; McBrian, Joe, GS-13; Settle, Cooke, 
GS-13; Strand, Carlyle H., GS-13; Huber, 
Godfrey J., GS-12; Wilbar, M. Margaret, GS- 
12; Daiker, Charles W., GS-12; Allen, James 


Flo, GS-9; 
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S., GS-9; Slaughter, Evelyn P., GS-5; Collins, 
Virginia R., GS-5; Unrik, Josephine M., GS-5. 

Total, 13; November 5, 1955. 

Sundries Division: Sanders, Walter L., Jr., 
GS-14; Wells, Ralph A., GS-13; Howard, John 
B., GS-13; Jones, Walter K., GS-12; Dedicott, 
William J., GS-12; Travis, Joe D., GS-12; 
Hart, William Thomas, GS-12; Howell, James 
W., GS-12; Emrick, Maurine E., GS-9; Hol- 
man, Benjamin A., GS-7; Mason, Claire A., 
GS-5; Spart, Dorothy F., GS-5; Wilson, June 
U., GS-3. 

Total 13; November 5, 1955. 

Agriculture Division: Gates, Philip W., 
GS-14; Corey, Will H., GS-13; Klein, John W., 
GS-13; Kurtz, William J., GS-13; Law, Dana 
K., GS-13; Leikind, Hyman, GS-13; Porter, 
Alton M., GS-11; Robinson, Leslie A., GS-11; 
Lopp, Thomas G., GS-7; Brodie, Catherine J., 
GS-5; Stepanek, Alice S., GS-5; Brown, Eliz- 
abeth J., GS-5; McKinley, Elizabeth H., GS-4. 

Total, 18; November 19, 1955. 

Ceramics Division: Watkins, Ray T., GS-14; 
Meyer, William W., GS-13; Santmyers, Pei- 
gart M., GS-13; Smith, Kenneth B., GS-13; 
Welch, Edward T., GS-12; Wright, William 
E., GS-12; Kotyk, Eva M., GS-6; Smith, Jes- 
sie B., GS-5. 

Total 8; November 5, 1955. 

Chemical Division: Hibben, James H., GS- 
14; Cragg, Rollin H., GS-13; Webb, G. Ray- 
mond, GS-13; Conet, Frank, GS-13; Parson, 
Henry O., GS-13; Scott, Thomas J., GS-13; 
Adams, Leason B., GS-12; McCarthy, Daniel 
F., GS-12; Emory, Deborah K., GS-12; 
Pletcher, John G., GS-12; Tremearne, Miriam 
G., GS-11; Eno, Pauline T., GS-8; Nickolson, 
Joseph S., Jr., GS-7; Anderson, Loretta O., 
GS-6; Halpern, Ethel, GS-5; James, Laura O., 
GS-5; Twyman, Helen H., GS-5; Quinn, Mar- 
garet E., GS-5; Burrhus, Jessie, GS-4; Tor- 
rillo, Patrick J., Jr., GS-4. 

Total 20; February 17, 1955. 

Textiles division: Lee, Boland L., Jr., GS- 
14; Southworth, Evelina K., GS-13; Miller, 
Ruth Peterson, GS-13; Kane, Willard W., GS- 
18; Mercier, Alfred A., GS-13; Schoffstall, 
Charles W., GS-13; Shore, Francis M., Jr., 
GS-13; Shipley, Ernest S., GS-13; Gregg, 
Robert M., GS-12; Dexter, Lois Howe, GS-5; 
Weaver, Lulu, GS-5; Taylor, Madelaine A., 
GS-5; Greenstreet, Stewart W., GS-4. 

Total, 18; November 5, 1955. 

Statistical division: Woody, Arthur E., GS- 
11; Robbins, Myrtle O., GS-10; Fox, Leah R., 
GS-5; Poston, Alice B., GS-5; Berry, Cath- 
erine L., GS-5; DeButts, Ruth E., GS-5; 
Schafer, Gladys V., GS-5; Levin, Freida, GS- 
4; Diller, Elizabeth, GS-4; McIntyre, Martha 
G., GS-4; Stebbins, Maxine H., GS-4; Spar- 
ling, Joe W., GS-3. 

Total, 11; November 5, 1955. 

Invoice analysis section: Ogg, Floyd I., 
GS-9; Old, Rena B., GS-5, 

Total, 2; July 2, 1955. 

New York office: Hughes, John J., GS-7; 
Rooney, Frank J., GS-7; Mauser, William 
M., GS-7; Carpenter, Sheldon B., Jr., GS-7; 
Theil, Frank, GS-5; Stutz, George A., GS-4; 
Gallagher, John F., GS-4. 

Total, 7; October 22, 1955. 

Secretary’s office: Bent, Donn N., GS-15; 
Armstrong, William E., GS-13; Wetsig, Mary 
L., GS-9; Finch, Edith L., GS-9; Compton, 
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Esther G., GS-9; Musgrove, Bertha C., GS- 
6; Casells, Vincent J., GS-6; Johnston, Leona 
F., GS-4; Tickson, Haywood, J., GS-2. i 

Total, 9; December 31, 1955. 

Personnel section: Simon, Frances H., 
GS-11; Emery, Dorothy Jean, GS-5; Lickteig, 
Lucy H., GS-5; Hudson, Coletta A., GS-3. 

Total, 4; December 17, 1955. 

Finance section: Ruge, Agnes M., GS-9; 
Starr, Irene W., GS-7; Gibbons, Dorothy A., 
GS-6; Buehler, Jeannette H., GS-4; Camper, 
Thelma B. M., GS-3; Field, Irene M., GS-3. 

Total, 6; October 22, 1955. 

Library: McLean, Dorothy R., GS-11; Rock- 
well, Winnona T., GS-9; Calia, Margaret E., 
GS-7; Riley, Doris M., GS-7; Sandford, Olive 
S., GS-4; Ellerbe, Edmond, GS-3. 

Total, 6; October 22, 1955. 

Messenger section: Woodward, John J., 
GS-3; Strothers, Harold, GS-1; Gaines, Has- 
kell, GS-1; Taylor, James W., GS-1. 

Total, 3; November 19, 1955. 

Stenographic section: York, Ethel C., GS-6; 
Singer, Sylvia S., GS-4; George, Dorothy G., 
GS-4; Spencer, Carolyn L., GS-4; Orndorff, 
Mary A., GS-3; Phillips, Amy I., GS-3; Nor- 
wood, Joyce L., GS-3. 

Total, 7; December 31, 1955. 

Mail and files section: Rawlings, Mary C., 
GS-7; Barley, Evelyn E., GS-5; Moxley, 
Evelyn E., GS-4; Griffis, Edward L., GS-3; 
Scully, Frank E., GS-2. 

Total, 4; July 2, 1955. 

Graphic section: Clifton, Sidney T., WB-15; 
Stokes, Bryan T., WB-13; Carpenter, Henry 
E., WB-10; Jensen, Robert F., WB-9; Martin, 
Richard B., WB-9; Herbert, James, WB-8; 
Evans, Jessie L., WB-8; McClain, Henry W., 
WE-8; Wynn, Eddie P., WB-7; Cates, Lorance 
B., Jr., GS-3. ; 

Total, 10; December 3, 1955. 


Exutreitr III-O 
Organizational units Dea SDAN air 
Commissioners’ offlees 8 12 
Professional and technical group 11¹ 12¹ 
Executive and advisory 10 10 
Divisſon 4 3 7 
Economies Division. à 22 17 
Commodity Divisio: 76 87 
Agriculture... 12 18 
eramics.... 8 
Ohemical ...-..- 18 20 
Lumber and paper. 7 
Metals <- 10 13 
Sundries. 11 13 
n E a E TRA 11 13 
— 
Administrative and supporting group. 70 63 
Office of Secretary.._...---........ 7 8 
* Division... = 14 li 
ct PEE x 8 6 
Editorial Section 3 2 
Invoice Analysis Section 2 2 
Personnel Section 5 4 
Finance tion 2 6 
Stenographie Section 7 7 
Mail and Files Section 6 4 
Graphic and Messenger S 1 13 
Total departmental 189 196 
New York office (Held) 7 7 
Grand total 196 203 


List of all separations and additions for the calendar years 1953, 1954, and 1955 


Name 


Comm 


issioner. 
Commercial-industrial analyst, GS-13_. 2 
Assistant to the Chief, T. ical Service, 68-13. 
Economist, GS-9. 
Commercial-industria} analyst, GS-11__ 
Assistant Chief, Mail and File, GS-5. 
Clerk-stenographer, G 


Position and grade 


Commercial-industrial analyst, GS-11_...-.......- 
Economist, GS-7. 
Commercial-industrial analyst, GS-13 
Assistant Chief, Mails and 


iles, GS-6 


Division 


Date Nature of action 


Appointment, 
Reprement. 


0. 
Resignation. 
Appointment, 

0. 


Resignation. 
Appointment. 
Resignation, 
Appointment. 
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List of all separations and additions for the calendar years 1958, 1954, and 1955—Continued 


Name Position and grade Division Date Nature of action 


Commercial-industrial analyst, G18. Senf s.. July 31, 1953 
Mail and file clerk, G-. Mail and Files.. : si 
Commercial-industrial analyst, GS-11- M 


Co 

poser Sie assistant (secretary to Commis- | Commissioner's Office. Aug. 6, 1953 Do. 
Messenger, CBO- 3 Graphic and Messenger Aug. 28,1953 | Resignation. 
Assistant Chief, Mail and Files Section, GS-5.-..- Mail and Files Aug. 30,1953 Trauer 
r . — — — and Messenger Sept. 22,1053 | Appointment, 
nes and Public Information Section, | D and Public Information.......] Oct. 31, 1953 | Retirement, 


O o Kas et eomomiegi.3_..--.----n- RE, Nov. 30,1953 
W. Statistical clerk, GS-5 Ceramics. 


Graphic and Messenger. 


maint 
Appointment, 
Do, 


Do. 


— — — S 


Mar. 15,1954 
al SE REL AL 2.22 op SEE PERT do les Mar. 31, 1954 
Finance do 


‘conomics. 
pher, GS-4___.. tenographie May 24, 1954 
8-6. Be May 31,1954 
Metals. a 


ind 
Mail and file clerk, G8- 4 June 1, 1954 
Commissioner ea, June 16,1954 


Commissioner 

Commercial-industrialist analyst, . 
Publications editor, GS-7. Editorial Oct. 10, 1954 
Se tare 1 95 sat 

orney v — at e 

Chief, Sundries Division, GS-14.. Oct. 31, 1954 
Supervisory statistical dork, G8-6 2 — ͤ—.. ES, GUTS 8 0 
Sey ee W Dec. 20, 1954 


Statisti 
Clerk-typist, G 8 — Feb. 
Secretary, G 


Cle p 8 
Statistical clerk, Cc ————— Apr. 3,1 
tistical clerk, Apr. 14, 1955 
o. z 


Lumber and pape 
Paci i asa June 6,1955 
m x 


EO 
ppointment. 

Do. 
Retirement, 

Do. 
Appointment. 
Terminstion of tem- 

porary appoint- 
ment. > 


Oct. 4,1955 
Oct. 6,1955 
Oct. 8,1955 


Oct. 10, 1955 
d 


Nov. 30, 1955 
Dec. 12, 1955 
Dec. 19, 1955 


Total separations, 54. Total additions, 61. 


r 


1956 


Exutsrr III E. United States Tarif Com- 
mission Tentative list of recommended 
staff increases, 1955-56 


Approved, Oct. 11, 1955] 


Organizational unit 


Agricultural Division 


3 

Ceramics Division 14 1 

Chemicals Division 1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

— 2 

8 8 

1 

Editorial Section 2 1 

Stenographic Section 2 

Graphic and Messenger Section 2 
E SNR 


Exuisir IV.—Tarif Commission personnel 
attending trade conferences at Geneva, 
Annecy, and Torquay 

1. GENEVA CONFERENCE, 1947 


Albertson, J. Mark, Chief, Ceramics Divi- 
sion. 

Baden, M. Minerva, secretary to Director of 
Investigation. 

Ballif, Louis S., Chief, Technical Service. 

Barker, Howard F., Chief, Accounting Di- 
vision, 

Brossard, Edgar B., Commissioner. 

Clark, W. A. Graham, Chief, Textiles Divi- 
sion. 

Cragg, Rollin H., Assistant Chief, Chemi- 
cals Division. 

Dean, Prentice N., economist, Economics 
Division. 

Durand, E. Dana, Commissioner. 

Edminster, Lynn R., Commissioner (Vice 
Chairman). 

Garland, Catherine M., secretary to Com- 
missioner Gregg. 

Gregg, John P., Commissioner. 

Howard, John B., commodity specialist, 
Sundries Division. 

Kane, Willard W., commodity specialist, 
Textile Division. 

Kaplowitz, Paul, Assistant General Coun- 
sel, Legal Division. 

Kenkel, Anthony B., economist, Economics 
Division. 

Leonard, F. Morton, Chief, Metals Division. 

Loosley, Allyn C., economist, Economics 
Division, 

Lynch, David B., economist, Economics 
Division. 

Morrison, Loyle A., Chief, Economics Divi- 
sion. < 

Peirce, Wentworth W., economist, Eco- 
nomics Division. 

Rawlings, Mary, stenographer. 

Ryder, Oscar B., Commissioner (Chair- 
man). 

Sanders, Walter L., Jr., commodity special- 
ist, Sundries Division. 

Whelan, Carl J., economist, Economics 
Division. * 


2. ANNECY CONFERENCE, 1949 


Dorfman, Ben D., Chief Economist. 

Glenn, Mary S., Secretary to Chief Eco- 
nomics Division, 

Henry, G. Patrick, Economist, Economics 
Division. 

Kane, Willard W., Commodity Specialist, 
Textile Division. 

Leikind, Hyman, Commodity Specialist, 
Agriculture Division. 

Loosley, Allyn C., Economist, Economics 
Division. 

Lynch, David B., Economist, Economics 
Division, 

Martin, Edwin G., General Counsel, Legal 
Division. 
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3. TORQUAY CONFERENCE, 1950-51 


Davis, Edna C., Economist, Economics Di- 
vision. 

Dorfman, Ben D., Chief Economist, Eco- 
nomics Division. 
Durand, E. Dana, Commissioner. 

Gaulin, Lea M., Secretary to Chief, Eco- 
nomics Division. 

Gonet, Frank, Commodity Specialist, 
Chemical Division. 

Kane, Willard W., Commodity Specialist, 
Textile Division. 

Kaplowitz, Paul, General Counsel, Legal 
Division, 

Kenkel, Anthony B., Economist, Economics 
Division. 

Leikind, Hyman, 
Agriculture Division. 

Loosley, Allyn C., Adviser, Economics Di- 
vision. 

Lynch, David B., Adviser, Economics Di- 
vision. 

Peirce, 


Commodity Specialist, 


Wentworth W., Economist, Eco- 


‘nomics Division. 


Reeves, George C., Economist, Economics 
Division. 

Rovner, Louise M., Economist, Economics 
Division. 

Whelan, Carl J., Economist, Economics Di- 
vision. 

Winslow, Earle M., Economist, Economics 
Division, 

Wolff, Ernest, Economist, Economics Di- 
vision. 

4. GENEVA CONFERENCE, 1956 

Albertson, J. Mark, Assistant Chief, Tech- 
nical Service. 

Close, Ruth Kaye, Secretary to Chairman 


-Brossard. 


Cragg, Rollin H., Assistant Chief, Chemicals 
Division. 

Furlow, Edward P., Commodity Special- 
ist, Lumber and Paper Division. 

Gates, Philip W., Chief, Agricultural Di- 
vision. 

Hart, William T., Commodity Specialist, 
Sundries Division. 

Kane, Willard W., Commodity Specialist, 


‘Textiles Division. 


Kaplowitz, Paul, General Counsel, Legal 
Division. 

McBrian, Joe, Commodity Specialist, Met- 
als Division. 

Shipley, Ernest S., Commodity Specialist, 
Textiles Division. 

Smith, Kenneth B., Commodity Special- 
ist, Ceramics Division: 

Stabe, Rose, Secretary to General Counsel, 
Legal. 

Wright, William E., Commodity Special- 
ist, Ceramics Division. 


— 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, January 24, 1956. 
The Honorable Paut H. DOUGLAS, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR DoucrAs: In reply to your 
request of December 27, 1955, for informa- 
tion on the composition of the United States 
delegation to the 1956 tariff negotiations at 
Geneva we sent you on January 16 a list of 
persons who had been tentatively selected 
for membership on the delegation. All per- 
sons on that list have now been officially 
designated by the Secretary of State, ex- 


‘cept that the Chairman and Vice Chairman 


were designated by the President, and are 
included in the attached press release No. 
27 issued by the Department on January 17, 
together with the names of the 4 nongovern- 
mental advisers, 

The press release also includes the name 
of Mr. Gray Bream who was not listed as a 


‘member of the delegation in the enclosure 


to our letter of January 16. Mr. Bream is 
a Foreign Service officer, attached to the 
American Consulate General at Amsterdam. 
Sincerely yours, 
Turuston B. MORTON, 
Assistant Secretary. 
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[Press release No. 27] 
UNITED STATES DELEGATION TO GATT 

The Department of State announced to- 
day that Herbert V. Prochnow, Deputy Un- 
der Secretary of State for Economic Affairs, 
has been designated by the President as 
Chairman of the United States delegation 
to the multilateral tariff negotiations be- 
ginning January 18 at Geneva, Switzerland, 

Carl D. Corse, Chief of the Trade Agree- 
ments and Treaties Division, Department of 
State, was designated by the President as 
Vice Chairman of the delegation. 

Under the authority in the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1955, the United 
States expects to negotiate reciprocal tariff 
concessions with about 20 other countries, 
all of which are contracting parties to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
These other countries will also be negotiat- 
ing among themselves, with the United 
States receiving the benefit of the conces- 
sions they grant to one another. 

As announced in press release No. 6 issued 
January 4, the United States delegation will 
be assisted by four prominent citizens who 
have agreed to serve as nongovernmental 
advisers. These four men are listed below, 
followed by the governmental members of 
the delegation other than the Chairman and 
Vice Chairman. 

Nongovernmental advisers: 

Elliott V. Bell, editor and publisher of 
Business Week, New York City. 

Homer L. Brinkley, executive vice presi- 
dent, National Council of Farm Cooperatives, 
Washington, D. C. ) 

Bryant Essick, president, Essick Manufac- 
turing Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Stanley Ruttenberg, research and educa- 
tion director, American Federation of Labor- 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Governmental members: 

Forest E. Abbuhl, Trade Agreements and 
Treaties Division, Department of State. 

Charles W. Adair, Jr., American Embassy, 
Brussels. 

J. Mark Albertson, Office of Technical Serv- 
ices, United States Tariff Commission. 

Deane M. Black, Office of Economic Affairs, 
Department of Commerce. 

Gray Bream, American Consulate General, 
Amsterdam, Netherlands. 

Edgar B, Brossard, Chairman, United States 
Tariff Commission. 

Walter Buchdahl, Office of Economic Af- 
fairs, Department of Commerce. 

S. Bertha Burnett, Economic Defense Divi- 
sion, Department of State. 

Frank P. Butler, American Embassy, Vi- 
enna. 

Bernard J. Cahill, Chemical Division, De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Edward G. Cale, Office of Regional Ameri- 
can Affairs, Department of State. 

Joseph A. Camelio, Office of Economic Af- 
fairs, Department of Commerce. 

Rollin H. Cragg, Chemical Division, United 
States Tariff Commission. 

John Czyzak, Office of the Assistant Legal 
5 for Economic Affairs, Department of 

Prentice N. Dean, Office of Foreign Military 
Affairs, Department of Defense. 

Edgar I. Eaton, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Department of Labor. 

George T. Elliman, Business and Defense 
Services Administration, Department of 
Commerce. 

David Fellman, Office of Economic Affairs, 
Department of Commerce. 

Morris J. Fields, Office of International 
Finance, Department of the Treasury. 

William A. Fowler, American Embassy, 
Stockholm. 

A. Eugene Frank, Business and Defense 
Services Administration, Department of 
Commerce. 
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Edward P. Furlow, United States Tariff 
Commission. 

James W. Gantenbein, American Embassy, 
Copenhagen. 

Allen H. Garland, Office of Economic Af- 
fairs, Department of Commerce. 

Philip W. Gates, United States Tariff Com- 
mission. 

William F. Gray, American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Diisseldorf, Germany. 

Joseph Greenwald, Trade Agreements and 
Treaties Division, Department of State. 

Robert Hamerschlag, Office of Economic 
Affairs, Department of Commerce. 

William T. Hart, United States Tariff Com- 
mission, 

Amelia Hood, Office of Middle American Af- 
fairs, Department of State. 

Borrie I. Hyman, Foreign Service Officer, 
Department of State. 

Katherine Jacobson, Trade Investment and 
Monetary Affairs, International Cooperation 
Administration. 

Willard W. Kane, Textiles Division, United 
States Tariff Commission. 

Paul Kaplowitz, United States Tariff Com- 
mission. 

Lowell B. Kilgore, Business and Defense 
Services Administration, Department of 
Commerce. 

James H. Lewis, American Embassy, Lon- 
don. 

Francis F. Lincoln, Office of Greek, Turkish 
and Iranian Affairs, Department of State. 

Joe McBrian, United States Tariff Commis- 
sion. 

Harold P. Macgowan, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, Department of Commerce. 

Edward I. Mullins, Office of Foreign Mili- 
tary Affairs, Department of Defense. 

Charles P. O'Donnell, American Embassy, 
Belgrade. 

Albert E. Pappano, Trade Agreements and 
Treaties Division, Department of State. 

Weber H. Peterson, Foreign Agricultural 
Service, Department of Agriculture. 

Vernon L. Phelps, American Embassy, 
Bonn, 

Loubert O. Sanderhoff, American Embassy, 
Bonn. 

M. Louise Schaffner, American Embassy, 
Ottawa. 

Robert B. Sarich, Office of Economic Af- 
fairs, Department of Commerce. 

Enoch W. Skartvedt, Office of Economic 
Affairs, Department of Commerce. 

Howard F. Shepston, Office of Economic 
Affairs, Department of Commerce. 

Ernest S. Shipley, Textiles Division, United 
States Tariff Commission. 

William O. Shofner, Commodity Stabili- 
zation Service, Department of Agriculture. 

Harry Shooshan, Technical Review Staff, 
Department of the Interior. 

Kenneth B. Smith, United States Tariff 
Commission. 

Constant Southworth, Office of British 
Commonwealth and Northern European Af- 
fairs, Department of State. 

Sidney Weintraub, Office of Northeast 
Asian Affairs, Department of State. 

Jean Mary Wilkowski, American Embassy, 
Paris. 

William E. Wright, United States Tariff 
Commission. 

Boris S. Yane, Division of Foreign Labor, 
Department of Labor. 

Secretary of Delegation: Allen F. Man- 
ning, Office of International Conferences, 
Department of State. 

Technical Secretary: Helen Brewster, 
Trade Agreements and Treaties Division, 
Department of State. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 


January 25, 1956. 
Mr. EDGAR B. Brossarp, 
Chairman, United States Tariff 
Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dran MR. CHARMAN: Thank you for your 
response to my inquiry of December 27. I 
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appreciate what you have sent but I should 
like some further information. 

The material which you transmitted shows 
that the Tariff Commission sent a number 
of economists and commodity experts to the 
earlier trade conferences in which it par- 
ticipated (Geneva, Annecy, and Torquay). 
The Commission also sent Democratic and 
Republican Commissioners to the first Ge- 
neva Conference and a Republican Com- 
missioner to the Torquay Conference. To 
present Geneva Conference, however, you 
report that the Commission is sending no 
economists or Commissioners. Is there 
some explanation for this departure from 
the Commission's past practice? 

Also, according to the State Department, 
in answer to a request from me similar to 
the one I sent to the Tariff Commission, the 
chairman of the Tariff Commission is .sched- 
uled to participate in the Geneva Confer- 
ence. As there appears to be a conflicting 
list, I. wonder if you could say which advice 
is correct? 

The charts and other material you sent, 
to show the changes that have occurred in 
the Tariff Commission’s organization during 
the past 3 years, suggest that the change 
have been substantial. They give the im- 
pression that the Tariff Commission now 
puts more emphasis on commodity analysis 
rather than economic analysis. The com- 
position of the delegation to Geneva sup- 
ports this impression as does also the Com- 
mission’s program for recruiting additional 
personnel. I wonder if you could say 
whether or not this impression is right, as 
I believe it is; whether it is a policy decision 
of the Commission, and, if so, on what pos- 
sible grounds it can be justified? 

I do find it difficult to reconcile the above 
observations with the statement that the 
“organization adjustments in the grouping 
and size of the various units * * * have not 
affected the functions of the divisions and 
the sections involved.“ Your explanations 
that these adjustments have been made “in 
accordance with changing needs and con- 
ditions” is unclear to me, To what specific 
changes do you refer? 

An early response to the questions I have 
raised above would be greatly appreciated. 

With best wishes, 

Faithfully, 
PauL H. DOUGLAS, 


UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION, 
January 31, 1956. 
The Honorable PAuL H. DOUGLAS, 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR DoucLas: We have your let- 
ter of January 25, 1956, asking for further in- 
formation with regard to matters pertaining 
to the internal operation of the Tariff Com- 
mission. 

The questions you ask regarding Tariff 
Commission representation at international 
trade conferences relate to matters which 
involve the operation of the trade-agreements 
program, in which the Commission partici- 
pates for such purposes as the President may 
deem appropriate. The presence of Tariff 
Commissioners at foreign-trade conferences 
is related to the Commission’s representa- 
tion on the Interdepartmental Committee on 
Trade Agreements, which was established by 
the President by Executive order. Whether 
or not one or more Commissioners attend 
such conferences is, it seems to us, a matter 
of concern to the President. The Commission 
has had no complaint from any President 
with regard to the attendance of Commis- 
sioners at foreign-trade conferences. 

As to the apparent conflict between the 
statement in our letter of January 13, 1956 
and information you have recelved from the 
State Department with regard to whether a 
Tariff Commissioner would be present at the 
current conference at Geneva, we believe the 
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explanation is that at the time we wrote to 
you it was not officially announced that any 
Tariff Commissioner would attend the con- 
ference. Since then the attendance at this 
conference of two Tariff Commissioners— 
myself and Commissioner Sutton, has been 
approved, 

The function of the Commission’s com- 
modity specialists at the Geneva Conference 
is to furnish factual data and technical ad- 
vice on the many commodities that will be 
under consideration. (They may not par- 
ticipate in the actual negotiations involving 
changes in tariff rates.) Of the commodity 
specialists the Commission sent to Geneva, 
the senior specialist served as my alternate 
on the Interdepartmental Committee on 
Trade Agreements and the others served on 
various subcommittees known as country 
committees. In these capacities they fur- 
nished factual data and technical advice on 
commodities from the very inception of the 
work leading up to the present negotiations. 

You state that the charts and other ma- 
terial sent to you give the impression that 
the Commission now puts more emphasis on 
commodity analysis rather than economic 
analysis, and you ask whether this impression 
is right, whether it is the policy of the Com- 
mission, and if so on what possible grounds 
it can be justified. We can only say, in re- 
sponse to your question, that such changes 
as may have occurred in the Commission's 
organization during the past 3 years do not 
refiect any purpose of placing more emphasis 
on commodity analysis than on economic 
analysis. Whatever the difference in the 
meaning of these terms may be—and we are 
not sure just what the difference is—the fact 
remains that the changes that have been 
made reflect the considered judgment of the 
Commission as to its staff requirements so 
as to enable it, considering its budgetary 
limitations, to best serve the Congress, the 
President, and the public. We believe that 
whether, at any given time, more or fewer 
specialists of one kind or another are neces- 
sary for the efficient operations of an agency 
is a matter which is best left to the judg- 
ment of those responsible for the operation 
of the agency. The Commission is short of 
both commodity specialists and economists 
and efforts to recruit personnel of both kinds 
are being made, subject, as indicated above, 
to the Commission's budgetary limitations. 

We think the statement previously made 
that the organization adjustments in the 
grouping and size of various units within 
the Commission have not affected the func- 
tions of the divisions and sections involved 
is correct. As stated above, the needs of the 
Commission at the staff level is a matter 
which necessarily must be left to the judg- 
ment of those responsible for carrying out 
the functions and duties of the Commission. 
Every agency undergoes changes in its in- 
ternal organization from time to time in ac- 
cordance with changing needs and condi- 
tions. For example, at one time when the 
Commission had a considerable amount of 
work under the flexible-tariff provision (sec- 
tion 336 of the Tariff Act) a large staff of 
accountants was maintained in the Commis- 
sion, For a number of years the Commission 
has had no separate accounting staff—such 
accounting work as has been needed being 
done by former members of the accounting 
unit now assigned primarily to other duties, 

The Tariff Comniission’s contribution of 
technical assistance to the trade agreements 
authorities has been extensive. The only in- 
terest the Commission has in designating 
personnel for trade-agreements work is to 
render the best possible service of the kind 
called for. We have always in mind the 
statement of the Finance Committee in its 
report on H. R. 1612, 82d Congress, in which 
it emphasizes the role of the Commission in 
the trade-agreements program as being a 
fact-supplying function. You are assured 
that there is no hidden meaning behind such 
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changes as have occurred in the last 3 years 
in staff composition and assignments, 
With best wishes, 
Sincerely yours, 
EpcGar B. BROSSARD, 
Chairman, 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on the con- 
firmation of the nominations of Mr. 
Dowling and Mr. Jones. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I wish 
to speak briefly for the two nominees for 
membership on the United States Tariff 
Commission, Mr. William E. Dowling, of 
Michigan, and Mr. James W. Jones, of 
Texas. 

I speak primarily concerning the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Dowling, who has been 
selected to fill a Democratic appoint- 
ment on the Commission. Mr. Dowling 
is one of the respected Democratic citi- 
zens of the city of Detroit. He is a dis- 
tinguished lawyer and has served as 
assistant prosecuting attorney, as a 
special assistant to the attorney general 
of the State of Michigan, and in many 
other responsible political and civic 
positions. 

As to whether Mr. Dowling is a high- 
tariff or a low-tariff man, I only say that 
Mr. Dowling was recommended for the 
appointment. He was questioned by 
high-tariff persons from my State who 
claimed that he was a low-tariff man. 
In my discussion with Mr. Dowling, he 
said he felt that, as a member of the 
Commission, irrespective of any philo- 
sophical position of his own, it was his 
duty and responsibility to make his de- 
cisions on cases based upon the laws 
passed by Congress, which serve as guide- 
posts to the members of the Commission. 

Upon that basis, the opposition to Mr. 
Dowling by persons in Michigan who 
were concerned as to whether he was a 
low-tariff or a free-tariff man was less- 
ened. I assure the Senate that Mr. 
Dowling will perform his duties and re- 
sponsibilities as a member of the Com- 
mission with high integrity, according to 
the laws which Congress gives to the 
Commission as its guide. s 

I am certain that the present occu- 
pant of the chair, the distinguished 
junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
McNamara], who is a close friend of 
Mr. Dowling’s, will concur in my re- 
marks as to Mr. Dowling’s integrity and 
ability. Therefore, I beseech the Sen- 
ate to confirm these two nominations. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
think both of these nominees, James 
Waldon Jones and William E. Dowling, 
are entitled to have their nominations 
overwhelmingly approved by the United 
States Senate. I listened very carefully 
to the entire statement of the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Douvc tas], but I heard 
nothing which reflected upon the char- 
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acter, the integrity, the patriotism, or 
the ability of either of these gentlemen. 

Their nominations have been re- 
ported favorably to the Senate by the 
Committee on Finance, and I hope that 
at this time the nominations will be 
overwhelmingly approved. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I 
should like to have a quorum call before 
the yea-and-nay vote is taken. If there 
is to be no further discussion on the 
nominations, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
McNamara in the chair), The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken George Millikin 
Allott Goldwater Monroney 
Anderson Gore Morse 
Barkley Green Mundt 
Barrett Hayden Murray 
Beall Hennings Neely 
Bender Hickenlooper Neuberger 
Bennett Bil O'Mahoney 
Bible Holland Pastore 
Bricker Hruska Payne 
Bush Humphrey Potter 
Butler ves Purtell 
Capehart Jackson Robertson 
Carlson Jenner Russell 
Case, N. J Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Case, S. Dak. Johnston, S. C. Schoeppel 
Chavez Kennedy tt 
Clements Kerr Smathers 
Cotton Knowland Smith, Maine 
Curtis Kuchel Smith, N. J. 
Daniel Langer Sparkman 
Dirksen Lehman Stennis 
Douglas Long Symington 
Duff Magnuson Thurmond 
Dworshak Malone Thye 
Eastland Mansfield Watkins 
Ellender Martin,Iowa Welker 
Ervin Martin, Pa. Wiley 
Flanders McCarthy Williams 
Frear McClellan Young 
Fulbright McNamara 


Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] 
is absent on official business. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
Bripces} is necessarily absent in his 
State of New Hampshire. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr, KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The nominations 
of Mr. William E. Dowling and Mr. 
James Weldon Jones are being con- 
sidered en bloc, are they not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to delay a vote on the pending 
nominations. It might be well, however, 
to remark that these nominations came 
before the Committee on Finance. No 
opposition was registered to them be- 
fore the committee. No request was 
made for any hearings on the nomina- 
tions. The committee reported both 
nominations unanimously. 

While I think the Senator from Illinois 
has rendered a service in bringing to 
the attention of the Senate the thoughts 
which he had upon the subject, I my- 
self, having been a member of the Com- 
mittee on Finance and having voted to 
report the nominations favorably, do not 
feel I can vote against the nominations. 
I think the Committee on Finance feels 
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the same way about it. That is all I 
have to say. I am ready for the vote. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I took 
the floor this afternoon to point out that 
the way in which the members of the 
Tariff Commission in general were ap- 
pointed by President Eisenhower was, in 
practice, negativing the announced pol- 
icy of the administration for freer trade. 
I did not oppose Mr. Dowling or Mr. 
Jones as individuals, nor did I oppose 
their appointment, but by bringing to 
the attention of the Senate the history 
of the appointments to the Commission, 
the rulings of the Commission, and the 
general protectionist bias of the Com- 
mission, I hope I have served in some 
small measure to alert the Members of 
this body and the country to the fact 
that the announced policy of the Eisen- 
hower administration for freer trade is 
not being carried out in practice, but it 
is being opposed by the men whom Presi- 
dent Eisenhower is himself appointing 
and giving high office on the Tariff Com- 
mission. 

I am not going to vote against con- 
firming these nominations, because I 
have nothing against the nominees per- 
sonally. But I believe that the country 
should be aware of what is happening. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to the nominations of William 
E. Dowling, of Michigan, and James 
Weldon Jones, of Texas, to be members 
of the United States Tariff Commission? 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered; and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrn] and 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KE- 
FAUVER] are absent on official business, 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp] and the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr, KEFAUVER] would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brinces] is necessarily absent in his 
State. If present and voting, he would 
vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 92, 
nays 0, as follows 


YEAS—92 

Aiken George Millikin 
Allott Goldwater Monroney 
Anderson Gore orse 
Barkley Green Mundt 
Barrett Hayden Murray 
Beall Hennings Neely 
Bender Hickenlooper Neuberger 
Bennett 1 O'Mahoney 
Bible Holland Pastore 
Bricker Hruska Payne 

ush Humphrey Potter 
Butler Ives Purtell 
Capehart Jackson Robertson 
Carlson Jenner Russell 
Case, N. J. Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Case,S.Dak. Johnston, S. C. Schoeppel 
Chavez Kennedy Scott 
Clements Kerr Smathers 
Cotton Knowland Smith, Maine 
Curtis Kuchel Smith, N. J. 
Daniel Langer jparkman 
Dirksen Lehman Stennis 
Douglas Long Symington 
Duff Magnuson Thurmond 
Dworshak Malone Thye 
Eastland Mansfield Watkins 
Ellender Martin, Iowa Welker 
Ervin Martin, Pa. Wiley 
Flanders McCarthy Williams 

McClellan Young 

Fulbright McNamara 
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NOT VOTING—3 
Bridges Byrd Kefauver 


So the nominations of William E. 
Dowling, of Michigan, and James Wel- 
don Jones, of Texas, to be members of 
the United States Tariff Commission 
were confirmed. 

Mr. . Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President 
be immediately notified of all nomina- 
tions confirmed this day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate resume the considera- 
tion of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business, 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1956 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3183) to provide an im- 
proved farm program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. CARLSON], 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, last 
week I spent considerable time on the 
floor of the Senate discussing my amend- 
ment, which is designated “2-24-56-B.” 
It has been on the desks of Senators for 
several days. 

The amendment which I am proposing 
provides for domestic parity for wheat 
and is sometimes called a two-price pro- 
gram for wheat, The fact is, this is not 
a two-price system, but is actually a one- 
price program for wheat, which gives the 
farmer additional income for the amount 
of wheat that is produced for home con- 
sumption. 

We have had extended debate on the 
plight of the wheat farmer. Through 
application of controls, wheat acreage 
has been cut from 78 million acres in 
1953, to 55 million acres in 1955, which is 
the minimum permitted by law. This 
represents a reduction of 30 percent in 
2 years. 

The price-support level for wheat has 
been reduced from 90 percent of old 
parity, the rate in effect for 1954 and 
preceding years, to 82% percent of old 
parity in 1955. It is to be further reduced 
to 76 percent of transitional parity for 
1956. This shows that the wheat farm- 
ers have not only been complying with 
the program, but have been keeping 
within the program recommended by 
the Department of Agriculture and the 
Congress. 

This continued decline in income to 
farmers, when everything else is boom- 
ing, should cause all of us to pause and 
take a good look to see if there is not 
some other solution to the wheat prob- 
lem. Bear in mind, Mr. President, that 
I am discussing only the wheat program 
today. 

I, for one, believe that a sound pro- 
gram for American agriculture must be 
built upon a commodity-by-commodity 
approach; and this amendment does pro- 
vide for that type of a program for wheat. 


— — ä— — . H E 
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I am perfectly convinced that if we do 
not act favorably upon this amendment 
in this Congress, we shall have to come 
to it eventually, for the very definite rea- 
son that we cannot ask the wheat farm- 
ers of the Nation to produce and sell 
wheat based upon a corn price. That is 
what we are doing, as the years go by. 
We are headed downward continually. 
Parity is already down to 76 percent. If 
we follow the transitional parity, it will 
be down 5 percent next year, and 5 per- 
cent the following year. 

Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think the Senator 
from Kansas has not quite accurately 
stated the terms. It is not a total drop 
of 5 percent. It is 5 percent based upon 
the maximum from year to year. 

Mr. CARLSON. “Transitional parity” 
is the expression. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. The maximum drop is 
5 percent. It was 5 percent this year, 
or 12 cents a bushel. Next year the 
maximum may be 12 cents a bushel, or 
5 percent. The year after, or 1958, the 
drop would be about 10 cents a bushel, 
or about 4 percent. 

Mr. CARLSON. I am sure the Senator 
is correct, 

The domestic parity plan is actually 
nothing but a system of marketing, 
which enables producers to obtain a re- 
turn equal to “parity” for that portion 
of the crop which is consumed domes- 
tically for human food and to receive 
competitive market prices for the portion 
used for feed or for export. Under this 
proposal, there would not be any Gov- 
ernment subsidy or price support in the 
market place, after the plan becomes 
fully operative. 

The plan would be self-financing 
through the use of marketing certifi- 
cates. Consumers of bread and other 
wheat-food products would continue to 
pay in the market place, as they do now, 
only a fair price. But once the plan is 
fully operative, unlike the present pro- 
gram, there would no longer be any ne- 
cessity for consumers and taxpayers 
making a second payment in the form of 
taxes for export subsidies or for storage 
costs or for losses because of spoilage. 

The domestic parity plan is simple in 
its administration and would be easy to 
place in operation. I would like to re- 
view it briefly because there apparently 
has been some confusion or lack of un- 
derstanding as to its operation, partic- 
ularly in high places of Government and 
by some farm leaders. ‘There is very 
little time to go into the subject in detail 
today. 

First. At the beginning of each mar- 
keting year, the Secretary of Agriculture 
would determine the portion of the 
wheat crop which would go into con- 
sumption as human food. This amount, 
which for years has been about 500 mil- 
lion bushels, would be the domestic food 
quota. 

Second. The domestic food quota 
would then be allotted among the wheat 
farms of the Nation, substantially on 
the same basis as acreage allotments are 
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now made, except that in this case the 
acreage would be translated into bushels 
and the share of each farm would be in 
bushels. . 

This is not a new program. We al- 
ready have the program, except that in 
this case acreage would be translated 
into bushels. 

Third. Each farmer would receive a 
certificate stating in bushels his share of 
the estimated domestic consumption of 
wheat for food. 

Fourth. The certificate would have a 
value in dollars and cents representing 
the difference between the average mar- 
ket price of wheat, as estimated in ad- 
vance by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and 100 percent of parity. 

Fifth. The value of the certificate 
received by the farmer, plus the price 
received in the market place for his 
wheat will return to the grower the 
equivalent of full parity on that portion 
of the crop consumed domestically as 
food, and the competitive market price 
for that portion of the crop used for feed 
or export. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Are we to understand, 
then, that the Senator’s amendment pro- 
vides that, on the portion of the wheat 
crop used domestically for food, the sup- 
port will be 100 percent of parity? 

Mr. CARLSON. That is correct; full 
parity. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is 100 percent. 

Mr. CARLSON. That is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If that occurred, the 
portion of wheat consumed domestically 
for food would be the only crop supported 
on a basis of 100 percent of parity. 

Mr. CARLSON. Only that portion of 
it used domestically for food. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No other crop, or no 
portion of any other crop, is supported 
on that basis. 

Mr. CARLSON. I think the Senator 
5 find that wool is supported on that 

asis. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Of course 
to determine what the net to the farmer 
would be it would be necessary to know 
how much would be sold at the export 
price or at the feed price, and then aver- 
age it to determine what the average 
parity return would be. Is that correct? 

Mr. CARLSON. The Senator from 
South Dakota is correct. There would 
be one price for wheat, which would be 
set by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The final 
result might be 90 percent, as in the case 
of tobacco, or 80 percent, as in the case 
of corn. The rate could not be ascer- 
tained until there had been some experi- 
ence to determine how much wheat was 
sold in the export market for a fair price 
and how much was sold at the domestic 
parity price. 

Mr. CARLSON. As a matter of fact, 
some of the figures I have studied show 
that the farmer might not, at the pres- 
ent time, get any more for the wheat 
than he is now getting, and that wheat 
would sell for between 85 percent and 
90 percent of parity. 
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Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I understood the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kansas to say 
that he estimates that there are 500 
million bushels of wheat used domesti- 
cally. Is that correct? 

Mr. CARLSON. That is correct. 

Mr. LANGER. What is the estimate 
of the amount of wheat exported? 

Mr. CARLSON. We have exported as 
much as 500 million bushels of wheat. 
That was in 1951. Last year I believe 
it was 212 million or 225 million bushels 
of wheat. I hope this year we can ex- 
port from 250 million to 275 million 
bushels of wheat, although I have grave 
doubts about it. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr. WELKER. I am very much in- 
terested in my distinguished colleague’s 
amendment, which embodies a domestic 
parity plan. It is certainly a new and 
a meritorious approach to a very per- 
plexing problem. I am one who feels 
that neither the high nor the flexible 
parity plan is the solution, although the 
latter, in my opinion, is the preferable 
plan. 

I wonder whether the Senator from 
Kansas will be kind enough, based on his 
vest experience and knowledge of agri- 
cultural subjects, and as a fine repre- 
sentative of his great State of Kansas, 
to answer a few questioris. 

Mr. CARLSON. I shall be pleased to 
answer them if I possibly can. 

Mr. WELKER. Will the farmer get 
more or less control under the Senator’s 
amendment? 

Mr. CARLSON. If the program is 
adopted, there will be a continuation of 
acreage allotments. Until we remove 
some of the surpluses, we will have to 
continue acreage allotments. Once the 
program is in operation, the farmer 
should be free from control. 

Mr. WELKER. I have talked to my 
distinguished colleague about the vast 
group of Idaho wheat farmers in the 
vicinity of Moscow, Idaho, and in other 
areas, and I have been very much in- 
terested in the Senator’s amendment. 
I wonder whether the Senator can tell 
us whether the small farmer will get an 
equal break under his plan. 

Mr. CARLSON. I wish to say, first, 
that the distinguished Senator from 
Idaho has discussed the program with 
me and he has expressed a keen inter- 
est, not only in the wheat growers, but 
in agriculture as a whole in Idaho, and 
he is doing a fine job representing that 
great State. 

The wheatgrowers would receive a 
bushel allotment, instead of an acreage 
allotment, which in my opinion would be 
of great advantage to the wheatgrower. 
A farmer who received a bushel allotment 
would not need to raise the whole crop in 
1 year, but could hold it over to the next 
year. That, I believe, would be a great 
advantage to the wheatgrower. 

Mr. WELKER. I should like to ask one 
further-question, if I may, of the distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas. 

My attention has been called to this 
situation, and I should like to ask the 
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Senator a question about it. Would the 
plan tend to bring more or less land 
under cultivation? 

Mr. CARLSON. Of course I shoud say 
that it would not at the present time in 
connection with wheat or anything else, 
so long as there are allotments. Of 
course we will have to operate under al- 
lotments until we get the surpluses down. 
However, I cannot conceive of a farmer 
not trying to adjust his acreage when he 
finds that he can get the advantages 
which are provided by the plan. I be- 
lieve he will wish to adjust his acreage. 

Mr. WELKER. I know that the farmer 
will adjust his acreage. It is only human 
nature, as I see it. Does the Senator 
agree with me? 

Mr. CARLSON. I agree with the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. WELKER. Does the Senator con- 
tend, if his plan is adopted, that it will 
operate at very little cost to the Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. CARLSON. Asa matter of fact, if 
the plan should operate as the McNary- 
Haugen bill was planned to operate—and 
this is a part of the same old type of 
program—the Government would not be 
storing great quantities of grain, and 
would not be paying a great subsidy for 
exports, In fact, the wheat farmer would 
take care of the program without cost 
to the taxpayer. I hope that can be 
done. 

Mr. WELKER. I wish to pay my re- 
spects to the distinguished Senator from 
Kansas. He has done a service to the 
wheat farmer and to the whole agricul- 
tural economy of our country generally. 
I commend him for it very highly. 

Mr. CARLSON. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. As I understand the 
Senator’s amendment, it really affords 
three categories of prices. One is the 
world price for that which is expected. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. CARLSON. Not quite, I will say to 
the Senator from Kentucky. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture would determine on a 
certain day the price to be established for 
wheat in this Nation. Then he would de- 
termine how much of it would be used 
for domestic consumption. That one 
price would be the prevailing price for 
wheat. There is really only one price. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That part of the 
wheat crop in this country which is con- 
sumed for feed, in competition with 
corn, has as its basis the comparative 
price which would be competitive with 
corn. Is that correct? 

Mr. CARLSON. That is correct. I 
should like to say to those who are in- 
terested particularly in corn that under 
no circumstances would I favor legisla- 
tion which would be detrimental to the 
corn producing States. I refer par- 
ticularly to section 380 (b). There are 
four conditions which the Secretary of 
Agriculture must consider. One of them, 
for example, is the price level at which 
corn and feed grains are being sup- 
ported, and the relation they bear to 
wheat. g f 

Mr. BARKLEY. Under the bill and 
under the Senator’s amendment, the 
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Secretary of Agriculture would have to 
determine what portion of the wheat 
crop was used for feed in competition 
with corn, and fix a parity price which 
would be comparative with corn based 
upon the feed value of wheat as com- 
pared with corn. Is that correct? 

Mr. CARLSON. The Senator is cor- 
rect with respect to one factor, but not 
with respect to all factors. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The other day we 
voted down an amendment to provide 90 
percent of parity for millable wheat. The 
Senate defeated that amendment. 

Mr. CARLSON. That is true. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator’s pro- 
posal would take all the wheat in the 
country which is consumed domestically 
for food and put it on a 100 percent 
parity base. Is that correct? 

Mr. CARLSON. That is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What would hap- 
pen to the portion which went abroad, 
whether it was for food or feed? Would 
that not be sold at the world price? 

Mr. CARLSON. At the market price, 
that is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So there would be 
three prices for wheat, one for human 
consumption, one for animal consump- 
tion, on the basis of feed, and another 
based on the world market, whether for 
feed or food. Is that correct? 

Mr. CARLSON. The Senator may 
break it down into three classes. The 
fact is that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture would set one price for wheat in 
this Nation. Then everyone would sell 
the wheat based on certificates. The 
only additional income to the farmer 
would be from the certificates. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What is the good of 
setting one price for all the wheat and 
then have it divided into three parts, 
depending on whether it is for food or 
feed or foreign use? 

Mr. CARLSON. It all sells for one 
price. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Who buys it at one 
price? 

Mr. CARLSON. The Secretary of 
Agriculture takes it and it is sold on the 
market at the one price he has set. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Apparently I do not 
understand all I know about the Sena- 
tor’s amendment. [Laughter.] 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. The wheat would be 
sold on the open market, and the price 
would be what the market would bring, 
and the payment would depend on what 
the Secretary set as parity. The pay- 
ment would be the difference between 
the actual selling price and the parity 
price, or 100 percent as established by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The farmer who pro- 
duced human consumable wheat for food 
would get 100 percent, on which he could 
borrow from the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration on certificate. Is that correct? 

Mr. CARLSON. That is not quite 
right. Assume that a farmer has a 
thousand bushels as his quota, and as- 
sume that the Federal Government de- 
cided that 500 bushels of that would be 
for domestic consumption. He would be 
permitted to get the increased price for 
that through certificates, but the rest 
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of it would be at food price set by the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That would be also 
determinative of whether it would be 
consumed in this country for feed or 
other purposes, or be exported. 

Mr. CARLSON. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So, we have three 
categories. 

Mr. CARLSON. I think that is cor- 
rect, but one price has been set. 

Mr. President, I wish to say in con- 
clusion—— 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Kansas 
yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. My 
understanding is that, first of all, so far 
as the Nation is concerned, there is a 
domestic need divided among the States, 
the States to the counties, and the coun- 
ties to the farms. It will be expressed 
in terms of the average wheat produced 
on acres which have a history of wheat 
production. 

Mr.CARLSON. That is correct. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
wheat farmer will be given a marketing 
quota, and on that basis he will be en- 
titled to receive certificates. The value 
of the certificates will be the difference 
between the estimated farm price of 
wheat, the estimated market price of 
wheat, and the estimated parity price. 
The certificate will be cashed, and the 
market price of wheat will be deter- 
mined. 

Mr. CARLSON. I think the Senator 
is absolutely correct. At least, that is 
my understanding. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. So we 
do not think in terms of support prices 
but in terms of the market price. It 
involves the difference between the 
wheat which goes into the manufacture 
of food products for domestic consump- 
tion and that which is disposed of other- 
wise. 

Mr. CARLSON. That is correct. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kansas yield? 

Mr. CARLSON, I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. As the distinguished 
Senator from Kansas knows, I have been 
very much interested in studying this 
bill. There are 2 or 3 questions I should 
like to address to my friend from Kan- 
Sas, because, in my opinion, they are very 
determinative of whether this amend- 
ment has ultimate merit. 

The first question is this: The Senator 
from Kansas has described how the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture is to set a price on 
wheat. Let us take a specific farmer, A, 
who has a specific allotment and a spe- 
cific quota. He complies with his allot- 
ment, but exceeds his quota. He, there- 
fore, has wheat to sell. From a practical 
standpoint, no one, of course, can guess 
whether he will exceed his quota. He 
may think he is going to get only 10 
bushels to the acre, and may get 35 
bushels to the acre. There is nothing I 
can see that would prevent him from 
selling wheat to Farmer B for seed and 
stock feed at less than the prevailing 
price. 

Mr. CARLSON. I suppose the wheat 
market would determine the price. The 
farmer could give wheat away, I assume, 
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but we will not find a wheat grower do- 
ing that. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I draw a parallel be- 
tween that situation and the situation 
we found in the Corn Belt where there 
were corn allotments, but 76 percent of 
the farmers paid no attention to them, 
and were selling their corn at a price 
which was under the support price for 
corn. 

Mr. CARLSON. That would not hap- 
pen under this amendment, because it 
contains a provision that the price can- 
not be set below the support price of corn. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The Secretary cannot 
set the wheat price below the support 
price of corn, but that does not prevent 
the farmer from selling his wheat at a 
price less than that. 

Mr. CARLSON. I cannot conceive of 
any wheat farmer doing that. I know 
it is not my intention to permit that to 
be done. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I realize that. That is 
the reason why I am asking these ques- 
tions. 

What was the production of wheat last 
year, for example, over the 550 million 
bushels which were used in domestic 
consumption? 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I think 
it was 900 million bushels. It was close 
to a billion bushels. 

Mr. YOUNG. The production for do- 
mestic consumption was approximately 
500 million bushels. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I am speaking of the 
total production. 

Mr. CARLSON. I think the amount 
over the 550 million bushels used in do- 
mestic consumption was about 430 mil- 
lion bushels. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The 430 million bush- 
els would have to find its way to the 
domestic market by way of stock feed, 
or into the international market. 

Mr. CARLSON. That is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. Or for industrial uses. 

Mr. CARLSON. We could dispose of 
400 million bushels of wheat in this 
Nation if it were not for the surpluses 
hanging over our heads. 

Mr. ALLOTT. There being no Gov- 
ernment support—and I am not advo- 
cating that there should be in this 
instance, because the plan would not 
have any merit, for I do not think it 
is built that way—what would happen 
would be that the 430 million bushels 
of wheat would be thrown on the market 
and would glut the market in competi- 
tion with corn and other feed grains, 
such as sorghums and small grains. 
So we would eventually be taking the 
cat off the back of the wheatfarmer 
and putting it on the back of the stock- 
man. That is what I am concerned 
about. 

Mr. CARLSON. I can appreciate the 
Senator’s concern. But if 23 million 
acres had not been taken out of wheat 
production and put into feed crops this 
year, there would not be the present 
prices for livestock. If some farmers 
would produce 20 bushels an acre instead 
of 40 bushels an acre, the stockmen 
could be helped. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Kansas yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield. 
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Mr. JACKSON. Is it not true that, 
historically, a certain portion of the 
wheat went into the market because of 
the support straight across the board; 
wheat feeds were not available, and the 
result was that it was necessary to haul 
other feeds from great distances to 
places where wheat would be available 
except for the high price? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Half of it goes into 
export, anyway. j 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator from Kansas 
yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. There is 
a provision on page 11 of the Carlson 
amendment which reads as follows: 

(a) Whenever a wheat marketing certifi- 
cate progranr under this subtitle is in effect, 
price support for wheat shall be determined 


in accordance with the provisions of sub- 
section (b) of this section. 

(b) The Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized to make available through loans, 
purchases, or other operations, price support 
to producers of wheat who are cooperators. 
The amount, terms, conditions, and extent 
of such price-support operations shall be 
determined by the Secretary, except that the 
level of such support shall be determined 
after taking into consideration the following 
factors: (1) the supply of the commodity 
in relation to the demand therefor, (2) the 
price levels at which corn and other feed 
grains are being supported and the feed 
value of such grains in relation to wheat, 
(8) the provisions of any international 
agreement relating to wheat to which the 
United States is a party, (4) foreign trade 
policies of friendly wheat exporting coun- 
tries, and (5) other factors affecting inter- 
national trade in wheat including exchange 
rates and currency regulations. 


So a part of the answer to the ques- 
tion of the Senator from Colorado is 
that those who are cooperators, instead 
of getting certificates which will entitle 
them to parity on their marketing quota, 
can get price-support loans from the 
Secretary, the value of which will be 
determined according to the guideposts 
set forth in the amendment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kansas yield so that I may 
make a brief statement? ; 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have been under- 
taking to study the whole question of 
farm legislation since I first became a 
Member of the Senate in 1933. We have 
gone the full cycle on various forms of 
farm legislation. Unless I sadly mis- 
read the times, the farmers, at least, are 
on their way back to a situation which 
could parallel that of 1933, when we 
consider the disparity between the farm- 
er and all other segments of our popula- 
tion and economy. 

I see no other answer to the problem 
of the great export commodities of times 
past than to adopt what is now termed 
the domestic parity system. 

I introduced earlier this year a bill 
which seeks to apply to cotton the iden- 
tical principle which the Senator from 
Kansas and his associates desire to apply 
to wheat. I think we shall be compelled 
to adopt that system before the agricul- 
tural problem ever will be solvéd. We 
simply must not keep the Government up 
to its neck in all these farm programs in- 
definitely. We cannot do that and at the 
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same time do justice to the farmers and 
all the other interests which are involved. 

For my part, I intend to support as 
earnestly as I know how the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Kansas. 
I shall, without regard to the legislative 
fate of the Senator’s amendment here to- 
day, offer a similar amendment dealing 
with cotton on the same basis, because I 
am completely convinced that before the 
farm problem will have been solved, we 
shall be compelled to adopt a program 
similar to this, at least with respect to the 
two commodities which this Nation has 
exported for so many years, namely, 
wheat and cotton. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the Senator from Georgia for his 
statement. I have the firm and serious 
conviction that we shall be temporizing 
the farm problem until we adopt pro- 
grams which are practical for individual 
commodities, such as wheat, cotton, and 
other products of the soil. 

At present we are going through much 
labor, travail, and trial in order to write 
farm legislation. If we study the his- 
tory of the past 20 or 30 years, as the 
Senator from Georgia has suggested, we 
will find that the only time the farmer 
had prosperity was during wartime— 
and the farmer does not want war. 

I remind the Senate that what is pro- 
posed is a referendum; we shall not be 
enacting legislation except when it shall 
be voted by the farmers. I cannot con- 
ceive of the Senate’s not letting the 
farmers vote on their program. They 
must vote every year on whether they 
will continue the present price-support 
programs. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. I, too, intend to support 
this program. We talked of a two-price 
system away back in the twenties. We 
have been talking about various pro- 
grams since that time. We have tried 
various programs throughout the years. 

What is now proposed bears some sim- 
larity to the old McNary-Haugen pro- 
gram, but what is proposed is a vastly 
improved program, and, I might add, a 
better program than the flexible- support 
program we have at present. 

Surely, anyone analyzing the present 
farm program in its application to 
farmers would have to admit that few 
wheat farmers can take a one-third cut 
in acreage and a one-third cut in price 
and still survive. If we cannot get 90- 
percent price supports we shall have to 
try a program like what is suggested. I 
think the Senator from Kansas is en- 
titled to have his proposal considered by 
the Senate. I hope the Senate will give 
it a sufficiently large vote so that the 
amendment will be taken to conference 
and given a trial. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, may I 
inquire how much time I have consumed? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kansas has 18 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I shall 
yield a little time to the Senator from 
Illinois. : 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. I wish 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARK- 
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LEY] were in the Chamber, because he 
raised a line of questioning a little while 
ago which I considered interesting. He 
spoke about a two-price system as a re- 
sult of the pending proposal, if it were 
adopted. In my judgment, it would ap- 
ply the principle of the 4-price system 
rather than the 2-price system. 

First of all, by the terms of the amend- 
ment a price would be set for the farmer 
on that portion of his wheat which was 
produced for domestic consumption. 
That price would actually go along with 
a certificate of 100 percent of parity. 
There would be 500 million bushels 
left—— 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. The Senator is incor- 
rect. The price would not be set on 
wheat for human consumption. The 
price set would be the open market. In 
addition, the Secretary could set a mini- 
mum price-support level. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is correct. Iam 
sorry if I left a wrong impression. If the 
certificate were added to the price, that 
would be what the farmer would get on 
his wheat produced for domestic con- 
sumption. 

So, on 500 million bushels of wheat, 
the farmer would get 100 percent of 
parity. 

To take another outside figure, if the 
crop ran to a billion bushels, there would 
be 500 million bushels of all kinds of 
wheat to dispose of—winter wheat, 
spring wheat, and durum wheat. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota rose. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Let me continue for 
a while; then I shall be glad to answer 
questions. 

So, first, with the certificate, there 
would be a guaranteed market, really, 
and a guaranteed price on half the wheat 
crop. The other half of the wheat crop 
would be left over, and it could either 
be dumped into export or into the feed 
market of the country. That would make 
a two-price system. 

Incidentally, I may say, when the mar- 
ket price is set, it will be the feed mar- 
ket price. I think my friends will bear 
me out in that statement. The price 
level will be the feed-market level; and 
to that, of course, will be added the 
amount of the certificate for that por- 
tion which goes for food and domestic 
consumption purposes. 

There is a third price, and that is the 
price which is being received in the mar- 
ket today by way of export, under Pub- 
lic Law 480, under the International 
Cooperation Administration, and under 
every one of the proposals under which 
the Government operates in this field 
today. Actually, I think that 87 million 
bushels of wheat left the country last 
year, under Public Law 480. I do not 
recall what the price was; but the price 
which is received is commensurate with 
the price in the market of the country 
to which the wheat goes, the capacity of 
a country to pay it, and any other cir- 
cumstances which enter into the ques- 
tion. So that will be the third price 
market. ; 

There will be one more market, the 
international wheat market, because the 
United States is a party to the Inter- 
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national Wheat Agreement. This Gov- 
ernment has exported wheat throughout 
the world for quite some time under that 
agreement. Since 1949 we have ex- 
ported a little more than 1,250,000,000 
bushels under the International Wheat 
Agreement. Some of it was exported 
with a premium or subsidy of 84 cents 
a bushel; some of it with a subsidy of 
66 cents a bushel. If it left this coun- 
try in the form of flour, the premium 
price may have been a little higher. 
But for a period of 7 or 8 years, the 
average subsidy on wheat which was ex- 
ported under the International Wheat 
Agreement was 62 cents a bushel. We 
have now spent $755 million of the tax- 
payers’ money for that subsidy. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. Does the Senator 
think that if the United States withdrew 
from the International Wheat Agreement 
program, we could eliminate $771 million 
of expenditures? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. This is as good a time 
as any to answer that question. The 
logical end of the theory of the two- 
price system would be to get the Gov- 
ernment out of the wheat market en- 
tirely. The Government would be up 
to its ears in price supports under this 
program. We would not get the Gov- 
ernment out, as a matter of fact. The 
Government would still be in the wheat 
market, as my friend disclosed a mo- 
ment ago. There would still be half a 
billion bushels, 500 million bushels, fit 
for human consumption, which could be 
dumped into the feed market, and on 
which the farmer could still get a loan. 
He could put it in a can and hope to 
God that sometime somewhere it could 
be sold. 

So the Government would still be fac- 
ing this problem and its solution, and 
would be involved in the wheat market 
up to its very ears. 

Mr. CARLSON. Does the Senator 
know of any way by which the Govern- 
ment can be expected to get out of the 
wheat business in the future, except by 
such a program as that now proposed? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Conditions being 
what they are at present the world over, 
I should say we should make use of the 
International Wheat Agreement by 
sending wheat to any country for what- 
ever we can get for it. With conditions 
as they are at present, centainly we can- 
not get the Government out of the pro- 
gram now. Under the amendment, the 
Government will still be in the program, 
It will still be doing business under Pub- 
lic Law 480, It will still be doing business 
with foreign countries. It will still be 
negotiating arrangements to cover 
wheat, wheat flour, and other products 
of wheat. .So I think there is real merit 
in the contention I made that if we 
adopt this amendment we shall have a 
four-price program, not a two-price pro- 
gram. 

The other point I should like to bring 
out is—and make no mistake about 
this—when we get to 100 percent, add- 
ing the market value to the price of 
wheat, plus the certificate, it is going 
to come out of the consumer, and not out 
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of the Federal Treasury. If I am wrong, 
I ask to be corrected. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? ; 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. Does the Senator have 
any objection to the price of bread com- 
ing out of the consumer rather than out 
of the Federal Treasury? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. If it were a consist- 
ent program I would not, but we still 
have the Government in it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is not that true of the 
sugar program? It operates the same 
way. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Probably so, but I say 
that bread is the great staple in the diet 
of the average American family. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Illinois 
yield to me? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I know 
the Senator from Illinois, partially at 
least, got his start in life as a baker, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is correct. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota, And he 
should know better than anybody else on 
the floor that the price of wheat has very 
little relationship to the price of bread; 
that the amount of wheat which goes 
into a one-pound loaf of bread does not 
cost more than from about 1% cents to 
3 cents. I think the Senator from Illi- 
nois and I were members of the Appro- 
priations Committee when this question 
came up, and we found that, although 
the price of wheat had declined from $3 
a bushel to a couple of dollars a bushel, 
the price of bread had gone up from 16 
cents to 24 or 25 cents a loaf. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Let us see whether 
the price of wheat does have a little 
relationship to the price of bread. 
When I was a baker we were selling 1- 
pound loaves for 10 cents, retail and we 
got 300 1-pound loaves out of a barrel 
of flour. If the cost of flour went up 
1 cent and a loaf of bread were being 
sold for 8 cents, there would be a 1214- 
percent increase. If that is not a sub- 
stantial increase, I never saw one. One 
can rationalize the argument on the basis 
of a penny, one can make the argument, 
but percentagewise an increase of 1214 
percent means something. One of the 
distressing things in Great Britain at 
this moment is that the cost of living 
has gone up 10 percent. Six percent 
of that increase has occurred since 1955. 
Such an increase is about to blow the 
fiscal lid off that country. When we 
put the increase on the basis of per- 
centages and get it in the right perspec- 
tive, it becomes very important indeed. 

Mr. CURTIS. Let us take it out of 
percentages. I recall returning to my 
State in 1937, when wheat was $3 a 
bushel and bread was 14 cents a loaf. 
One year later I returned, and wheat was 
about $2 a bushel and bread was selling 
for 17 cents a loaf. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I have figures from 
the Bureau of Labor statistics which 
show that between 1947 and 1953 the 
cost of wheat to the miller of a 1-pound 
loaf of bread declined from 3 cents to 


2.8 cents, whereas in the same period the 
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retail price of bread went up from 12.5 
cents to 16.4 cents or more than 30 per- 
cent. So I do not think the price of 
wheat makes any difference. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have made my case 
percentagewise, and I shall stand on it. 

I go to the next item. What happens 
to the feed market? We just put an 
amendment into the bill sponsored by the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL]. It 
was jockeyed around so as to put it in 
more palatable form. But I call atten- 
tion to the fact that we are merely ag- 
gravating the agricultural problem more, 
because cheap feed, such as grain sor- 
ghums, oats, and barley, raised on di- 
verted acres, can only plummet the corn 
market. 

I am not wanting in selfishness. I 
think a little in terms of the price of 
corn, soybeans, and hogs which are 
raised in the Midwest. I point no ac- 
cusing finger at anyone who rises to con- 
tend for the major crop in his section. 
I think it is only fair. 

I see the Senator from Arkansas is 
smiling. I suppose he is doing so be- 
cause I have an amendment to strike out 
the rice title, because it is a two-price 
provision also. So my principle is con- 
sistent. I am against the two-price pro- 
posal, because I do not think it would 
do any good. I think it would aggravate 
the feed picture. It would invite admin- 
istrative complexities of all kinds. In 
my judgment, it would not increase the 
export of wheat. Finally, it would leave 
us with a great quantity of wheat seeking 
some kind of outlet. Either it would go 
into the Government account or become 
competitive with the feed we are produc- 
ing now. If it should, the alternate re- 
sult would be that the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, with public funds, or the 
pledging of public credit, would have to 
take an equivalent amount of other feed 
grain out of the market to support the 
price and put it in some kind of can and 
leave it there until, by the grace of the 
Almighty, there was an outlet or it had 
spoiled and, out of compulsion and neces- 
sity, it would have to be moved out. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not think the 
Senator is contending that there will be 
more wheat grown than will be the case 
under the present situation. The wheat 
will be there anyway. Is that correct? 

Mr.DIRKSEN. What about the other 
acres? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not think 
more wheat will be produced under the 
two-price system than is being produced 
now, so even if the argument of the Sen- 
ator were correct, the wheat would still 
be there. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. What happens to the 
500 million bushels? - 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Right now we ex- 
port 200 million bushels of wheat. 
Wheat competes with corn, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The proposal is de- 
signed to feed the wheat into the export 
market at whatever the feed level in 
America will be. What does the Senator 
think the Argentine, Canada, Australia, 
and the other wheat producing areas will 
be saying about that? Does the Senator 
think they will accept such exports with- 
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out retaliation? Does the Senator think 
those countries will permit us to break 
down their economy? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That wheat would 
be sold on the world market. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That would be the 
feed price in America. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. We are bound by 
the International Wheat Agreement. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Our exporters will 
want to ship wheat wherever they can, 
quite aside from the International Wheat 
Agreement. My friend shakes his head. 
If that is not the case, why have the 
amendment? 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I am sure the Sena- 
tor is as wrong as he can be as con- 
cerns getting the wheat into the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement countries and 
spoiling their markets. Our national 
representative at the international wheat 
conference, Herbert G. Hughes, has just 
returned from Geneva, where a confer- 
ence was held. I received a letter from 
him, which I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recor» as a part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 12, 1956. 
Hon. Frank CARLSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR Canlso: In view of the 
current farm legislation, I thought you might 
be interested in the report on a recent meet- 
ing I had with 8 representatives of the farm 
organizations in Canada, and 2 representa- 
tives of the farm organizations in Australia. 

On Thursday, March 8, I met with these 
wheat producer representatives in Geneva, 
Switzerland, where all of us were attending 
an international wheat conference relative 
to renewal of the International Wheat 
Agreement. This meeting was attended by 
only producer representatives and we thor- 
oughly discussed not only the current IWA 
negotiations, but domestic wheat program 
— in the three major exporting coun- 

es. 

I had the opportunity to explain in detail 
our own proposed domestic parity program, 
and after satisfying their many questions on 
details of operation, they expressed the opin- 
ion that they would prefer competition in 
international trade with us under this pro- 
gram to the present type of program under 
which we are now operating. 

They said further that they would like very 
much to have the same program in Canada. 

I had been requested by Secretary Benson 
to discuss this particular subject with the 
Canadian wheat producer representatives 
because of his concern that they might be 
worried by our change in domestic policy. 

This report should reassure those in this 
country who are worried about the reaction 
of Canadian wheat producers to the enact- 
ment of the domestic parity program in the 
United States. 

Sincerely yours, 


HERBERT J. HUGHES, 
President, National Association of 
Wheat Growers. 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I 
should like to read 1 or 2 paragraphs 
from that letter, 

A To LANGER. Will the Senator read 

a 

Mr. CARLSON. It would take too 
much time, although I would not mind 
reading it. It is signed by our repre- 
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sentative at the International Wheat 
Agreement and reads in part, as follows: 

On Thursday, March 8, I met with these 
wheat-producer representatives in Geneva, 
Switzerland, where all of us were attending 
an International Wheat Conference relative 
to renewal of the International Wheat Agree- 
ment. This meeting was attended by only 
producer representatives, and we thoroughly 
discussed not only the current IWA negotia- 
tions but domestic wheat program policies 
in the three major exporting countries. 

I had the opportunity to explain in detail 
all our own proposed domestic parity pro- 
gram, and after satisfying their many ques- 
tions on details of operation they expressed 
the opinion that they would prefer— 


And I call the Senator’s attention to 
this— 
competition in international trade with us 
under this program to the present type of 
program under which we are now operating. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Meaning what? 

Mr, CARLSON. The domestic parity 
program we are discussing now. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I vield. 

Mr. CURTIS. The present program is 
one subsidizing exports at about 85 cents 
a bushel, paid out of the Treasury. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. If we are operating 
under a wheat agreement, then certainly 
the highest agricultural official in this 
Government, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, ought to be in line with that kind 
of concept. But the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is opposed to this proposal. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Scott 


in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Illinois yield to the Senator from 
Oregon? 


Mr, DIRKSEN. I yield; if I am in 
error, I should like to be corrected. 

First, though, let me ask my friend the 
Senator from Vermont, who is the rank- 
ing minority member of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, whether or 
not the Department of Agriculture is op- 
posed to this proposal. 

Mr. MORSE. No. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I got different infor- 
mation only a little more than 3 hours 
ago from the Department of Agriculture. 
So let us keep the record straight, be- 
cause I am not talking with my tongue 
in my cheek. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield to me, so that 
we can keep the record straight. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. It is my understand- 
ing—I shall paraphrase the statement, 
but I think I shall give an accurate para- 
phrase of what the Secretary of Agri- 
culture said—that, as the Senator from 
Illinois knows, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture had been opposed to the so- 
called two-price domestic parity pro- 
gram for wheat, until a few months ago, 
when he was at Portland, Oreg., and 
made a speech to the Oregon Wheat 
League. At that time he said he thought 
another year was needed in order really 
to prepare the country for the program, 
but that he—and I think I am now 


going to give a very accurate statement 
of what he said—had come to the con- 
clusion that there was merit in the pro- 
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gram, although they wanted another 
year to place it under consideration and 
study. 

But he did not express the opposition 
to it that had characterized the previous 
attitude of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

If Senators want my interpretation of 

what the Secretary of Agriculture means, 
it is that he thinks that in about another 
year they will be in a position to recom- 
mend the program; but they are not 
recommending against the program as of 
now. That is my understanding. 
Mr. DIRKSEN. The estimate of my 
distinguished friend, the Senator from 
Oregon, reminds me of the man who 
rushed to a lawyer, and said to him, “I 
want to sue Bill Jones.” 

“What for?” asked the lawyer. 

The man said, “Because he called me a 
rhinoceros.” 

The lawyer asked, “When did that 
happen?” 

The man replied, “Thirteen years 
ago.” 

The lawyer asked, “Why didn’t you 
come to see me about it before now?” 

The man replied, “Because I never saw 
a e ee until yesterday.“ [Laugh- 

Ps 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I think 
that is a very adequate description of 
the shift of position of the Department 
of Agriculture. I do not think there 
could be a better description of the shift 
in its position. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, my 
friend, the Senator from Oregon, pref- 
aced his remarks by using the words 
“a few months ago.” At this time it is 
3 o’clock, or a little after; and 3 hours 
ago I heard that the Department of 
Agriculture was opposed to the program. 
If more recent testimony is produced, 
and if any point is to be made in regard 
to the currency of the testimony, then, 
of course, I shall recede from my posi- 
tion. But what may have been said 3 
or 4 months ago, is one thing; and what 
was said at 12 o’clock today is another. 
If there is any Senator who wishes to 
impeach that position, I shall lend my- 
self to enabling him to state his case. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield to me? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to my friend, 
the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG. Is it not true that now 
we have three export programs? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Or probably more, to 
judge from what I know. 

Mr. YOUNG. Three distinct export 
programs. One of them is under the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement, which in 
the past 6 months has cost us approxi- 
mately 60% cents a bushel. Another 
one is outside of the wheat agreement, 
but it is in the Department of Agricul- 
ture; and it has cost us about 72 cents a 
bushel. Then there is the program un- 
der Public Law 480, under which we even 
give away some wheat. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Oh, yes; that is cor- 
rect. Depending on the kind of wheat, 
depending on whether it is hard wheat or 
soft wheat, and depending on whether 
it is shipped from the gulf coast to 
Latin America or whether it is shipped 
from east coast or from the west coast, 
the cost runs all the way from 64 cents 
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to 84 cents; and we have spent a good 
deal of money onit. So now we are going 
to have a fourth price program; we are 
going to make it very complicated, and 
not even a Solomon will be able to ad- 
minister it. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield to me? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to my very 
distinguished friend, the Senator from 
Idaho. 

Mr. WELKER. I thank the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Let me say that I have enjoyed the dis- 
course in regard to the attitude of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. This after- 
noon I have been interrogating my 
friends on the floor—including the rank- 
ing member on the minority side of the 
Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry—and I have not heard that the 
Secretary of Agriculture is adamant 
against the passage of this bill. I have 
heard it stated that there were some 
“bugs” in the bill. I was asked, “Why 
not let the bill go to conference, and work 
out those things there?” But they were 
afraid that the House conferees would 
put more “bugs” into the bill. 

I should like to have the Senator from 
Illinois pursue his interrogation a little 
further, so that we can know exactly how 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra Taft 
ae feels about the passage of this 

As the Senator from Ilinois well 
knows, I have been rather close to the 
Secretary of Agriculture for the past 3 
or 4 years, and I have not had any bull- 
whipping given to me. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Let me say with the 
utmost of humility to the Senator from 
Idaho that there are 8 telephones in the 
Republican cloakroom and 8 telephones 
in the Democratic cloakroom, and an- 
other dozen telephones scattered 
throughout the Marble Room; and it is 
not a difficult chore for any Member of 
the Senate to talk to the Department of 
Agriculture on the telephone and find 
out for himself. 

Mr. WELKER. Very well. Why does 
not the Senator from Illinois finish his 
question to the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. Amen], the ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, so that we may have 
the benefit of his view of the matter? 
I wish to know whether the Secretary of 
Agriculture is so much opposed to it 
or not. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. 
myself. 

Mr. WELKER. A moment ago the 
Senator from Illinois began to ask a 
question of the Senator from Vermont. 
I wish the Senator would finish the 
question, so that we might hear from 
the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Vermont is present, and 
can speak for himself. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Fresident, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield to me? 

Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr. President, I shall 
have to ask Senators to wait a minute; 
I am afraid that my time will run out. 

Mr. MAGNUSON, I wish to ask only 
a brief question. ; 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Very well; I yield for 
a brief question. 


I am speaking for 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. I wonder whether 
the Senator from Illinois was suggest- 
ing that the telephones on this side or 
the telephones on the other side be used. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am willing to tele- 
phone from the other side; there is 
nothing political about a telephone, Mr. 
President. [Laughter.] 

Now I wish to ask my friend, the Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], a ques- 
tion: Is it correct that as we operate 
now, insofar as wheat is concerned, the 
small wheat grower can grow up to 15 
acres of wheat and can market it with- 
out being subjected to the penalty? 

Mr. CARLSON. That is a correct 
statement; and that is being done in 
many States of the Union outside the 
wheat area, to the detriment of the 
wheat area. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Under the certificate 
plan, what will happen to the small 
farmer who grows up to 15 acres of 
wheat? 

Mr. CARLSON. I assume that he will 
be out of the program. He is now. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. He will have to come 
in under the certificate program or plan, 
will he not? 

Mr. CARLSON. I do not know that 
he will. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. He will not receive 
any benefits unless he does. 

Mr. CARLSON. Yes; but he does not 
receive any benefits now, under the 75 
percent of parity. At the present time 
he sells his wheat, and he is free to sell 
it as he pleases. ' 

Mr. DIRKSEN. What will happen 
under the amendment of the Senator 
from Kansas? 

Mr. CARLSON. I assume 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to have the Senator state his 
assumptions. The small farmer will 
come under the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. I assume the small 
farmer will sell it, under the amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. All right. Well, we 
are going to let the price of wheat drib- 
ble down to the feed level. So if the 
small farmer has 15 acres of wheat, that 
is the price he will get. But if he wishes 
to receive the certificate value, he will 
have to reduce his acreage; in other 
words, if he now has 6 acres, he will be 
able to receive the benefits only if he 
reduces his acreage to perhaps 3. In 
arithmetic, that is about the way it will 
work out. If he now plants 10 acres, 
and if he wishes to receive the benefits, 
he will have to reduce his acreage to 5 
or less. But how can a small farmer get 
along with so few acres? 

If I am wrong in stating that this is 
what the plan will do to the small wheat 
grower, then of course I should like to 
be advised that I am wrong. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield to me, to 
permit me to ask a brief question? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I seek informa- 
tion. It has been my assumption, from 
the limited knowledge I have, that the 
small wheat farmers who raise 15 acres 
of wheat or less, seldom sell their wheat 
in the market, but chiefly use it for feed 
in connection with their own operations. 
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For example, my wife’s folk happen to 
be farmers. They raise a little wheat, 
but they do not sell any of it. They 
feed it to their dairy cattle or chickens; 
they happen to have some poultry. How 
many of the small farmers actually put 
their wheat on the market? I am inter- 
ested in obtaining that information. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. In IIlinois, a consid- 
erable quantity of wheat is produced, al- 
though not so much as is produced in 
Montana or Kansas, of course. However, 
very considerable quantities of wheat are 
produced in Illinois. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Are there not sta- 
tistics in regard to this matter? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Of course there are. 
I do not have the outside figure in mind; 
but one who drives in Illinois any time 
during the June or July season will see 
wheat growing; in fact, he will see wheat 
growing both in Illinois and in the ad- 
joining States. He will see little patches 
of wheat. Corn is grown there also. But 
that production will be cut in half, in 
the case of the small farmers, if this 
program is placed in effect. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. But do I correctly 
understand that the Senator from INi- 
nois claims that the small farmer who 
raises 15 acres or less of wheat, sells sub- 
stantially all of it on the open market? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The best evidence I 
know of is the number of small mills one 
sees, which mill that wheat for cake 
flour, doughnut flour, and that sort of 
thing. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. The mere fact 
that a mill is small does not mean the 
wheat comes from a small wheat acre- 
age. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Not particularly; but 
that happens to be the practice. That is 
not the hard wheat area. Those mills 
are not like the mills on the Mississippi 
River at St. Paul and Minneapolis, where 
bread flour is milled. The mills to which 
I refer are mainly soft wheat mills, 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN, I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I think it is quite clear 
that the so-called small wheat farmer 
produces more than the acreage indi- 
cated. Ido not think there will be found 
many 8-, 10-, or 15-acre tracts of wheat, 
even in Illinois. I think the wheat 
farms in Illinois go beyond that acre- 
age. But let us assume that the so- 
called small wheat producer is that small 
a producer. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Outside the essen- 
tially wheat areas, where there are large 
farms, that is true of most wheat farms 
in the country. 

Mr. MORSE. Let us consider the 
small producer. Under the present 
plan, if he complies with the acreage 
allotment, he gets a support price. Un- 
der the plan of the Senator from Kansas, 
if he complies with the certificate pro- 
gram, he will get his protection there. 
There would be no difference in the pos- 
ture of the small producer, so far as 
Government assistance is concerned, 
under either plan, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. He has the present 
market price of wheat to go on, and he 
can produce 15 acres without penalty. 
But, as the Senator from Kansas said, 
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under his amendment there would be one 
base price, which would be the feed price 
of wheat. 

We would give the farmer the value 
of the certificate which would be issued 
to him, to bring him up to 100 percent. 
But, of course, he must reduce his acre- 
age. The small producer must reduce 
his acreage and when he does, what is 
left of his little acreage? I think I am 
right about it. The question is impor- 
tant. 

Mr. MORSE. Certainly it is. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. If he puts the 
wheat on the market, he may receive 
more than 100 percent. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. He receives the feed 
price for it. 

Mr. MORSE. Under the domestic 
consumption provision he would receive 
100 percent. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. He would reduce his 
15 acres to get the benefit. Would he not 
have to reduce his acreage? 

Mr. CARLSON. If that is true, it is 
not the intention of the Senator from 
Kansas to eliminate the 15-acre pro- 
vision. That is one reason why I think 
the legislation cannot be written on the 
floor of the Senate. It ought to go to 
conference for the correction of any in- 
justices. Therefore I hope this bill will 
go to conference. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Let me make this 
point: Rice is on a so-called two-price 
basis. The Senator from Louisiana, for 
whom I cherish a great affection, and of 
whose interest in that subject I am well 
aware, knows how I feel. My position 
has been consistent. I have an amend- 
ment pending to strike the rice title, and 
I would strike it if I could. But now a 
proposal with respect to wheat comes 
along. It is suggested that we should 
deal on the same basis with cotton. The 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] will 
propose an amendment to that effect. 

What about other commodities? If 
that is the way it is to be, and, one by one, 
we are to write commodities into the bill 
on a two-price system, when the subject 
has not been adequately ventilated, 
what will finally happen to the farm bill? 
It will become confusion worse con- 
founded; and when we are through, when 
the final roll call is intoned, no Member 
of this body will know what we have 
done, either for or to the farmers of the 
United States. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does the Senator 
not believe that the committee was wise? 
The committee felt that there was merit 
in the two-price system, and that prob- 
ably we shall have to come to it. Does 
not the Senator feel that the committee 
was wise in selecting a relatively small 
and unimportant crop such as rice— 
speaking for the United States as a 
whole—and giving the principle a trial? 
I do not think there is anything wrong 
with it. But suppose there is difficulty 
in administration or otherwise. It would 
be very wise at least to put into effect a 
program on rice, as recommended by the 
committee. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I do not quite share 
that sentiment. If we are to adopt such 
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a program, let us apply it to all com- 
modities. If we have faith in the pro- 
gram, if there is conviction that it will 
work, let us go through with a two-price 
system with respect to all the export 
commodities, instead of trying to write 
items of such dimensions on the floor of 
the Senate. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Ihave faith in the 
program. I intend to support the wheat 
agreement. But when theSenator makes 
reference to rice, I think he proves the 
good faith of the committee, and its con- 
viction that there is merit in the two- 
price program. 

I presume that the committee felt that 
it was quite an undertaking suddenly to 
embark upon a program involving com- 
modities so enormous in volume and so 
difficult to handle as wheat. I am not 
the judge of that; but certainly the com- 
mittee accepted the principle, and in- 
cluded it in the bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I think the rice title 
is defective, in that Cuba is brought in 
under the so-called primary market 
quota. Frankly, I do not understand 
how in the world Cuba could be brought 
into that picture without doing violence 
to the relationships we have created un- 
der our foreign-aid acts of one kind or 
another. The possibilities of bypassing 
would be enormous in that respect. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I wish to go into 
that subject in detail later, but I do not 
care to do so now, in connection with the 
wheat agreement. The Senator men- 
tioned rice, and I think there is a good 
excuse for rice being in the bill. I shall 
be glad to discuss the question when it 
arises. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I wish 
to conclude these observations. Per- 
haps other Senators desire to speak. 

I think it is an amazing thing that we 
go along in the consideration of a bill, 
and then suddenly try to clutter it up 
with an amendment of such proportions 
that no one can tell what it would do 
or how it would affect a crop involving 
a billion-bushel commodity which is 
probably worth normally in the market 
about $2 billion. I do not understand 
the idea of doing it so summarily and 
hastily upon the floor of the Senate, 
when it has not been adequately con- 
sidered in committee, or by those whose 
counsel and guidance we should solicit, 
since they are giving guidance to the 
agricultural destiny of the country. 

So I will not be a party to the in- 
clusion in this bill of a provision which 
might have a terrific impact upon the 
entire economy of the country, and could 
very conceivably make such a deep dent 
in the feed market that the corn farm- 
ers of my own area would be deeply 
prejudiced thereby. I think it would be 
the better part of wisdom and discretion 
on the part of the Senate to vote down 
this amendment. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the junior Senator from 
Washington (Mr, Jackson]. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, the 
domestic parity plan for wheat has my 
enthusiastic support, 

I joined in cosponsoring this amend- 
ment in the sincere belief that the do- 
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mestie parity plan will restore order to 
the wheat situation with a minimum of 
Government control and a maximum of 
benefit—both to farmer and consumer. 

One of the most important aspects of 
this plan for my State is the fact that it 
will permit wheat to be used for feed. 

Washington State is a feed deficit 
State. Our poultry farmers, for ex- 
ample, import two-thirds of the 300,000 
tons of manufactured feed they use each 
year. They pay freight costs anywhere 
from $15 to $24 a ton on this feed. 
Both they and the consumer suffer be- 
cause they cannot afford to feed wheat 
under present price support programs. 

As a matter of fact, the Department 
of Agriculture tells me that Washington 
State poultry production is now declin- 
ing because of high feed costs while, at 
the same time, consumers’ needs con- 
tinue to rise. The domestic parity plan, 
by permitting wheat to move into the 
feed market at competitive levels, will 
give the wheat farmer new markets, the 
poultry grower local feeds without heavy 
freight costs, and the consumer cheaper 
poultry. 

Washington State is also a livestock 
deficit State and, again, cheaper feed 
is the key to the problem. Merely to 
supply local demand within the State we 
could double our sheep production and 
increase our hog production five times 
its present level. As things stand now, 
we import this deficit at great loss to 
our farmers and our consumers. But 
the chairman of the Department of Ani- 
mal Husbandry at the University of Wis- 
consin has stated that “the great bulk 
of the pork consumed in Washington, 
90 percent, is imported because you can- 
not feed price-supported wheat to hogs.” 

Mr. President, what I have said about 
Washington State applies to other States 
in the Pacific Northwest as well. 

The domestic parity plan for wheat 
will be a great step in the direction of 
pes self-sufficiency for this re- 
gion. 

By making the all-important distinc- 


-tion between wheat for domestic human 


consumption and wheat sold for feed and 
export purposes, this plan could increase 
exports and sales of wheat for feed by 
over 200 million bushels. 

I do not share the fears expressed by 
some that the domestic parity plan 
might have adverse effects on the prices 
of other feed grains. The estimated in- 
crease in use of wheat for feed under 
this plan represents about 3.5 percent 
of the total feed grain market. Fur- 
thermore, there is standby authority in 
this amendment to protect other feed 


Quite aside from this, however, the 
evidence indicates that if wheat acreage 
expands under the domestic parity plan, 
this will reduce rather than increase the 
available supply of feed grains. The 
feed value of an average acre of wheat is 
less than the value of that acre if sown 
in other feed grains. Thus in 1954 we 
produced over 35 percent more feed 
grains on the acres diverted from wheat 
than would have been grown had this 
acreage been used for feed-wheat pro- 
duction. 

I might add, Mr. President, that the 
changing diet of the American people 
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provides another sound reason for the 
enactment of the domestic parity plan. 
Our per capita consumption of wheat, 
as my colleagues know, has steadily de- 
creased in the past three decades. Meat 
consumption has risen steadily. Obvi- 
ously, as the cereal diet continues to 
give way to the meat diet, we will require 
more grains for feed. Of these grains, 
wheat is the most nutritious. 

Mr. President, I have emphasized one 
benefit that will result from the domes- 
tic parity plan because it is of special 
significance to my State. There are, of 
course, other aspects of the plan of equal 
merit which deserve the serious con- 
sideration of the Senate. These fea- 
tures have been clearly set forth already 
by several of the Senators whom I 
joined in offering the amendment. I 
hope the Senate will support our confi- 
dence in the domestic parity plan for 
wheat and adopt the pending amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I yield 
3 mintues to the senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. MORSE]. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on the 
7th of March I spoke at some length on 
this subject. Today I wish to confine 
my brief remarks to the surplus wheat 
problem in its relationship to the do- 
mestic parity amendment. 

First. Section 380 (c) of the domestic 
parity amendment now under considera- 
tion provides for acreage controls at the 
descretion of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. This means that as long as the 
present surplus stocks are on hand in the 
United States, the controls may be pro- 
claimed by the Secretary. It has been 
clearly brought out by the debate on the 
floor of this Senate that wheat acreage 
controls are effective in controlling pro- 
duction. The latest United States De- 
partment of Agriculture estimates of the 
1956 wheat crop, indicates that the total 
production will be very close to total dis- 
appearance for this crop year. The 
wheat farmers of my State have a fine 
record of compliance and I am sure that 
wheat farmers throughout the Nation 
will cooperate in making the acreage al- 
lotment program work, 

Second. With the domestic parity pro- 
gram, wheat will be offered on the market 
at competitive prices. This will allow ad- 
ditional wheat to be marketed for feed, 
export and industrial uses, which can- 
not be accomplished, under the present 
Government program without a subsi- 
dized disposal program. Also, the incen- 
tives for the production of quality wheat, 
that would result from the operation of 
this program, will reduce overall produc- 
tion because high quality wheat will not 
produce as many bushels per acre as 
feed-type wheat. 

It has been less desirable wheat that 
has filled the storage bins of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation under the 
present program. 

Third. It must also be recognized that 
present price support programs con- 
tribute nothing toward the solution of 
the surplus problem. Despite acreage 
allotments at the minimum level per- 
missible under legislation, despite price 
supports at 76 percent of parity in effect 
for this year’s crop, and despite all out 
efforts on the part of the administration 
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to reduce carryover stocks through 
vigorous export programs and other dis- 
posal measures including foreign assist- 
vance programs, no reduction in stocks 
below the unprecedented all-time record 
of more than 1 billion bushels estimated 
to be carired over on July 1, 1956 is in- 
dicated for the end of the 1956-57 mar- 
keting year. Clearly, present price sup- 
port programs are not the answer to the 
wheat surplus problem, 

In closing I should like to say that it is 
only fair and right that we should in- 
clude in the pending bill the proposed 
wheat provision so that we may get into 
conference the problem with regard to 
wheat. There are already in the bill 
provisions with regard to corn and other 
major crops. The wheat producers are 
entitled to have the conferees go into 
the program the Senator from Kansas 
has proposed. I wish to commend him 
for it. If there are any bugs“ in it, they 
can be taken out in conference. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case] has an amendment, of which I am 
@ cosponsor, which amendment, I am 
sure, will remove some of the objections 
we have heard with respect to the pro- 
gram which is now being debated. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to the junior Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
there are four reasons why it seems to 
me it would be the part of wisdom for 
the Senate to add to the pending farm 
bill the domestic parity plan. 

First, it would return the sale and pur- 
chase of wheat to the open market, 
where the price is determined by factors 
of quality and demand. 

Second, the resulting lower. market 
price would make it possible for more 
wheat to move into export and indus- 
trial uses, and thus increase the total 
overall use of wheat. 

Third, it would guarantee wheat farm- 
ers full parity on that part of the annual 
crop which goes into domestic human 
consumption. 

Fourth—and perhaps this is the most 
important reason—it should ultimately 
get the Government out of the business 
of buying, storing, and trying to dispose 
of wheat. 

Mr. President, we have heard a great 
deal said on the floor of the Senate re- 
garding some fears about the proposal 
expressed on the part of corngrowers. 
T should like to quote a statement made 
last year by one of the leading farm 
spokesmen of the Nation, Mr. Herschel 
D. Newsom, the master of the National 
Grange, who certainly has at heart the 
welfare of corngrowers as well as of 
wheatgrowers. I quote him directly as 
follows: 

Some corngrowers argue against this pro- 
gram. Actually, they have little to worry 
about. The stop-loss price floor would take 
care of this. Besides, wheat never was, and 


never will be, a serious feed-grain competi- 
tor of King Corn. 


So spoke the master of the National 
Grange. 

Mr, President, I believe that the 
wheatgrowers of the Nation, who have 
taken the lead in urging the adoption of 
the proposed program, deserve credit for 
making an effort to get the Government 
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out of the business of buying and sup- 
porting and storing wheat, and for trying 
eventually to bring about a program 
which will make wheat stand on its own. 

I feel that the wheatgrowers of the 
United States—certainly those of my 
State—owe a debt of gratitude to the 
distinguished junior Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. CarLson], who has so ably and 
capably sponsored the pending amend- 
ment on the floor of the Senate. I am 
greatly pleased to be associated with 
him in his public-spirited effort. 

Mr.CARLSON. Mr. President, I yield 
4 minutes to the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from IIlinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] asked 
the question if we do this for wheat and 
then take another approach for cotton 
and then take this approach for rice 
and then take still another approach for 
sugar, where will we be going with the 
farm program? 

Mr. President, perhaps we are exercis- 
ing very good judgment in connection 
with the whole farm program when we 
do start prescribing a specific remedy for 
a specific ill. Perhaps one of the diffi- 
culties in the past has been that we have 
been too much inclined to prescribe one 
remedy and assume that it would auto- 
matically cure all the ills to which agri- 
culture is heir. 

As I said the other evening, I believe 
in connection with the wheat situation 
we have reached the point in the de- 
bate of the farm bill where more must 
be done for this product than has been 
done up to now, by some device or tac- 
tic. Most of the other farm products 
have been given a nudge in the right 
direction, by some gimmick or gadget in 
the legislation. With respect to wheat, 
however, we still face a discouraging 
situation. Unless we adopt the amend- 
ment before the Senate or some other 
amendment we will find that insofar as 
Senate action is concerned we will have 
done nothing to improve the status of 
the wheat farmer. 

I am very hopeful that as this leg- 
islation comes back from conference, as 
the result of the tie vote in the Senate, 
and as the result of the clear demon- 
stration that half of the Members of 
the Senate feel that something better 
must be done for wheat than has been 
done up to now, there will come some- 
thing out of conference, if not very 
closely resembling or completely resem- 
bling the Young provision in the bill, 
something that will go substantially in 
that direction, and thus refiect the com- 
promise position which a conference 
has the responsibility of endeavoring to 
create. That compromise position could 
well incorporate provisions of real and 
substantial benefit to our wheat farmers. 

I think the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Kansas affords us an addi- 
tional leverage which we can use in that 
connection and in that direction when 
we get to conference. It will give us 
a position in conference to argue em- 
phatically and persuasively that the 
Senate does desire to do something bet- 
ter for the wheat farmers than we have 
as yet provided. 

While the weakness of the amend- 
ment as it is before us is that it does 
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not and cannot do anything to help the 
situation in 1956 by making it avail- 
able in the next crop year, we would by 
our adoption of it have the expression 
of the Senate that we recognize that the 
problem of wheat has not been solved, 
and it will make it easier for the con- 
ferees to know what to do about the 
House position, and to come back with 
something more nearly resembling what 
I thought was a very constructive pro- 
posal as written into the proposed leg- 
islation by the Senator from North Da- 
kota in the language approved by our 
committee. 

So, Mr. President, I think we can vote 
for this amendment for a number of rea- 
sons. In the first place, if all the argu- 
ments of the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois be valid, the farmers will reject 
the program by voting “no” in the ref- 
erendum. However, if they believe that 
in spite of the difficulties which he paints 
their future is best preserved by trying 
the two-price system, the farmers will 
vote for it. 

I think the Senate can well afford, af- 
ter we have discussed the two-price sys- 
tem these many years, to give the farmers 
who raise wheat an opportunity by way 
of a referendum by saying, “Yes, you may 
try it out for a year or 2 years,” or to 
say, “No; after studying the matter care- 
fully we prefer the existing wheat pro- 
gram! Whatever it may be at that time. 

That is all the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Kansas now provides. 

I think, Mr. President, we are where we 
were with respect to the Hickenlooper 
amendment after the 90 percent price- 
support provision was stricken from the 
bill. We are at about that point in ref- 
erence to wheat. This amendment will 
help to bring about that improved legis- 
lation which we hope will flow out of the 
conference. 

So, Mr. President, I urge the Members 
of the Senate, on balance, to vote for this 
amendment and thus give additional evi- 
dence that this body does-wish to do 
something constructive for the wheat 
farmers of America. 

Mr.CARLSON. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to the senior Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL]. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
have carefully listened to the debate on 
the pending amendment, and I may say, 
very frankly, that as a member of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
when, after a long series of hearings, the 
various proposals were being discussed, 
the committee had some very serious 
misgivings about incorporating the prin- 
ciple of the amendment into the pending 
farm bill. However, in the present stage 
of the proceedings the amendment spon- 
sored by my junior colleague and a num- 
ber of cosponsors is the question before 
the Senate. 

About 2% or 3 years ago I was privi- 
leged to be a member of a conference 
committee on a farm bill when the ques- 
tion of a referendum on the two-price 
system came before the conferees. I say 
very candidly, Mr. President, that I took 
the position at that time that a refer- 
endum on the part of the farmers should 
be provided. It was the judgment of the 
conferees at that time that it should be 
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voted down, so it did not become a part 
of that measure. 

I have some serious misgivings as to 
the operational effect of this type of 
approach. I am wondering about the 
long-term commitments, the contractual 
relations, and the contractual status of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation and 
the Department of Agriculture. But this 
bill, containing this and other amend- 
ments, will go to conference. Personally 
I feel somewhat as my colleague from 
South Dakota feels, that the wheat situ- 
ation has as yet not been given its proper 
status with reference to readjustment. 
I shall offer, a little later on, an amend- 
ment with reference to changing certain 
parity situations, but I feel that the bill, 
when it goes to conference, will afford an 
opportunity for complete settlement of 
the problem. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I yield 
a few minutes to the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HUMPHREY]. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to associate myself with this 
amendment, and to say that it was dis- 
cussed, as I am sure has been pointed 
out, in the committee. It was felt at 
that time, in the light of the hearings 
we had upon it, that it might be better 
to proceed under the plans outlined in 
the original bill reported by the com- 
mittee. I must say, however, that now, 
having struck down section 102 of the 
bill, the section which would have ap- 
plied 90 percent of parity to wheat of 
milling quality, the proposal offered by 
the junior Senator from Kansas is the 
most desirable alternative which has 
been proposed. 

Furthermore, I cannot help but believe 
it deserves a trial, It provides a referen- 
dum for the so-called two-price plan on 
wheat. It has been fully discussed with 
us by the Senators who are cosponsors of 
the amendment, the Senators from Ore- 
gon, the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnvuson], the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case], the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Curtis], the junior Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. Jackson], 
and the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
McNamara]. ‘They and other Senators 
have discussed it with us at length. 

Moreover, Mr. President, the National 
Grange, one of the great farm organiza- 
tions, has given active and wholehearted 
support to the so-called two-price sys- 
tem for wheat. This gives me an oppor- 
tunity to pay tribute to that great farm 
organization. I have always respected 
the point of view of its members of it. 
I have the greatest regard and respect 
for Mr. Newsom, the head of the Grange, 
and its Washington representative. He 
is a man who gives us much advice and 
counsel, all of which is good. 

So I wish to say to the Senator from 
Kansas that it will be my happy privi- 
lege to support his amendment, and I 
am hopeful that we may get sufficient 
yotes to do something constructive. It 
will mean a great deal to the wheat-pro- 
ducing States, both in the Midwest and 
in the Northwest. 

It seems to me that the amendment 
has rather broad sponsorship, represent- 
ing all sections of the country. 

So I welcome this opportunity to give 
the wheat producer at least a fighting 
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chance in this farm bill. It is one of the 
better chances we have to get something 
desirable in farm legislation, rather than 
to continue to weaken it. z 

The -PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the junior Senator from 
Kansas, for himself and other Senators. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from California [Mr. KNow.anp]. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
rise to speak in opposition to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Kan- 
sas. To the best of my knowledge and 
belief, the amendment and the two- 
price plan have not had the endorse- 
ment of the administration or the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The Secretary 
of Agriculture believes that many 
dangers are contained within the pro- 
posed amendment. I hope the amend- 
ment will be defeated. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself two minutes. I want to find out 
about the 15-acre proposal. It is my 
understanding that there are about 
700,000 farmers who each produce in 
the neighborhood of 15 acres of wheat 
or less. That is a quite substantial 
number of farmers having small wheat 
farms. 

If my estimate is correct, under exist- 
ing law they can raise without penalty 
up to 15 acres, and they cannot share in 
the referendum for which provision is 
made. That is what I want to ascer- 
tain. Would the 700,000 small wheat 
farmers have to go out of existence? 

Mr. CARLSON. So far as I can see, 
they would be in the same situation they 
are in under the present farm program. 
I have checked this with the clerk of 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, and that is his under- 
standing. I may be in error, but it is 
also my understanding. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The problem before 
us is, what will be their position under 
the amendment? 

Mr. CARLSON. If their position is as 
I think it is as present, I am sure they 
will be taken care of in conference. I 
have every reason to believe that that is 
the situation. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, in a 
matter so vital, affecting more than 
700,000 farmers who do not produce in 
excess of 15 acres of wheat, I am a 
little astonished that their interest 
should rest in such a vague, amorphous 
state, trusting to Providence and the 
good grace of another body to look with 
kindliness upon their supplications when 
the amendment goes to conference. 
Frankly, there is no assurance that when 
the amendment goes to conference it 
will ever come out. 

That leads me to observe that every 
Member of the Senate is concerned 
about the farm bill. I certainly hope 
so. There have been rumors and allega- 
tions that perhaps a rather polite and 
not too aggressive filibuster was going 
on to prevent the bill from finally 
eventuating. I should be very reluctant 
to believe that; but we cannot finally 
reach our objective if we encumber the 
bill with items which are so at variance 
with the basic program of the admin- 
istration. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Illinois has 
expired. } ; 


Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield myself 2 addi- ` 


tional minutes. 

If the bill shall be encumbered with 
so many items which are at variance 
with the basic program of the adminis- 
tration, we shall be affording little more 
than an opportunity, perhaps, to look 
with disfavor upon the handiwork of 
both the Senate and the House con- 
ferees, such as it may be. That might 
mean no bill at all. 

That, by implication, does not mean 
that I am speaking for the President. 
I do not know what the President would 
do. But I think I know what I would 
do if I were sitting in the President's 
place and had before me a bill so com- 
plicated, so difficult of administration, 
and constituting such radical departure 
from the basic concepts of the admin- 
istration. 

So I become a little concerned and ap- 
prehensive as to whether we are going 
to get a program if an amendment of 
these proportions is to be included in 
the pending bill. 

Mr. CARLSON. Under the present 
existing farm legislation, there are no 
marketing quotas for farmers who pro- 
duce 15 acres or less. There are no 
marketing quotas in this bill for farmers 
who produce 15 acres or less. That 
means that if they come under the cer- 
tificate plan they will have to cut their 
acreage in half. If they wanted to get 
the full benefits, they would have to 
market 50 percent, or whatever the figure 
might be, under the full parity clause. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is a rather bit- 
ter alternative. I am a corn raiser and 
a hog raiser. I have 10 acres in wheat. 
I can plant 10 acres in wheat if the 
amendment becomes law, but I will be 
selling my wheat on a feed basis because 
wheat is going to find its own level. But 
if I want to cut the figure of 10 acres in 
half and plant only 5 acres of wheat, 
then I can get the benefit of the cer- 
tificate plan provided in the bill. But, 
as to the remaining 5 acres, I will either 
have to find a market for the wheat in 
the form of feed or I must accept Gov- 
ernment price supports, and we have not 
gotten away from the Government under 
this plan. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Illinois has 
expired. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Illinois some questions, if I may. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, do 
I correctly understand that the Sen- 
ator’s time has expired? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator’s 2 minutes have expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
the Senator from Iowa 5 minutes. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I am very much concerned about the 
15-acre farmers, because 50.9 percent of 
the farms in the United States which 
raise wheat have 15 acres or less of 
wheat, according to the figures which 
I have. Under the amendment. which 
is proposed, 50.9 percent of the wheat 
tarmers in the United States could not 
vote at, all. 


The 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Can we get an answer 
to the question which the Senator from 
Iowa has raised? 

Mr. CARLSON. I may say to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois that there are no mar- 
keting quotas under the present law, and 
no marketing quotas under the proposed 
law, for 15-acre wheatgrowers. How 
much farther can we go? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am not a member 
of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. The Senator from Iowa is a 
member of that committee. He has 
wrestled with this question for weeks 
and months. Certainly there must be 
an answer to a question involving more 
than 700,000 small farmers. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Iowa repeat the figures he 
stated? Did he say 50 percent of the 
farmers? À 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Fifty and 
nine-tenths percent of the farms rais- 
ing wheat in the United States are under 
15 acres. I am very much concerned 
about that, because while Iowa is not 
considered a major wheat-raising State, 
still a large amount of wheat is pro- 
duced there, I do not know whether the 
wheat farmers of Iowa will be completely 
and solely subjected to feed marketing at 
the competitive world price in deter- 
mining the price for the wheat they 
raise. 

Mr. YOUNG. Is it not true that un- 
der the domestic parity plan or under 
the present plan—either one—the small, 
15-acre farmer can stay out of the pro- 
gram if he wants to, and feed his grain, 
as most of them do; or he can sell in the 
market and take what he can get for it. 
The only difficulty is that the cash or 
market price will be a little lower. The 
Secretary, however, can establish a mini- 
mum loan support level. 

But if he wanted to come in under the 
program, he could get 100-percent sup- 
port for about half his wheat production. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Under the 
1938 Agricultural Adjustment Act, sec- 
tion 335, subsection (7), is an amend- 
ment to the act by the 74th Congress, 
and reads as follows: 

A farm-marketing quota on corn or wheat 
shall not be applicable to any farm on which 
the acreage planted to the commodity is not 
in excess of 15 acres. 


Section 336 provides for a referendum, 
and reads: 

The Secretary shall conduct a referendum, 
by secret ballot, of farmers who will be sub- 
ject to the quota specified therein. 


If they are not subject to quotas, they 
cannot vote; they must be subject to 
quotas in order to vote. 

There are 49.1 percent who cannot 
vote because they are not subject to 
quotas; and unless they are subject to 
quotas, they cannot vote. 

Mr. CARLSON. Under my amend- 
ment, there is a minimum provision for 
price supports. The Secretary can set 
the price at whatever he thinks it should 
be, based upon several factors, including 
competition of foreign and feed grains. 
Therefore, he would set the price which 
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would go to the farmers on a fair market 
basis. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. What would 
happen to a wheat raiser who grows 15% 
acres of wheat at the present time? 
Would he not be subject to penalties? 
There have been a number of decisions 
by the Federal courts on that point. 
Would that situation be eliminated? 

Mr. CARLSON. It is entirely possible 
that it might be eliminated. In the 
amendment, under the referendum pro- 
vided for in section 308 (j), if more than 
one-half of the farmers voting in the 
referendum favored such a marketing 
provision, “the farmers shall,” and so 
on. That sets up a program perma- 
nently. But under the law as it now 
exists, a two-thirds majority is required. 
That is a year by year program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
5 additional minutes to the Senator from 
Iowa. ; 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I am trying 
to get the matter straightened out. It 
is serious for my section of the country. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Iam trying to 
ask questions myself. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I think the Sena- 
tor’s figure of 50.9 percent of farms 
which grow less than 15 acres of wheat 
involves farms on which 5, 6, 7, or 10 
acres, probably, are planted in wheat, 
Probably the same situation would be 
true as to farms which raise cotton. 
Their main crops would be something 
else. 

The only reason for the exemption 
originally was that they were not mainly 
growing corn or wheat. There are hun- 
dreds of farms throughout the country 
which grow an acre or two of wheat. 
About 72 percent of such farms grow 
wheat for their own use, such as for 
feed for poultry. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. That may be 
true, but there are many farmers in the 
Midwest with less than 15 acres. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. But they are not 
planted to the main crop. Iowa does 
not have 15-acre wheat farms. The 15 
acres may be a part of a 100-acre farm. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Who will 
benefit under the proposal, the little fel- 
low, or the big fellow? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The little fellow 
is not touched, 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. As I read it, 
the little fellow will operate under the 
competitive dump price, and he has no 
chance of getting the better support 
price. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Then, by 
that logic, he is a free rider today. He 
does not submit himself to any acreage 
reductions or anything like that. He 
simply rides on whatever benefit price 
he may get, because somebody else may 
cut down on acreage. 

Mr. BARRETT. Is it not true that 
under the amendment the small wheat 
farmer and the large wheat farmer will 
get the benefit of the marketing certifi- 
cate on the amount to which they are 
entitled on the historical basis for the 
past 5 years? So, as to that portion of a 
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farmer’s production, they will get 100 
percent of parity. 

Mr. HI PER. I do not read 
the proposal to mean that the farmer 
who has 15 acres will get it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I think the Senator 
from North Dakota has put his finger 
on the pertinent question. All the small 
wheat farmers have a choice. A small 
wheat farmer can come under the certif- 
icate plan, or, if he has a vote, he can 
continue as is; but—and this is in 
answer also to the Senator from South 
Dakota who speaks about free riders— 
if he can produce 15 acres of wheat with- 
out incurring a penalty, and sell it, he 
will sell it on a market where a feed 
wheat value has been established, be- 
cause there has been eliminated from 
the proposal the guaranteed domestic 
consumption value of wheat, and it has 
been tagged on the certificate, so that 
the farmer will get 100 percent on that 
part of his production. 

As the Senator from North Dakota 
said to me a moment ago, the drop could 
be as much as 75 cents a bushel. That 
is a heavy penalty to a little producer, 
even though it is only a portion of his 
entire operation. If he wants to bene- 
fit under the certificate plan, he has to 
cut his operation in two, because there 
are 500 million bushels of wheat in ex- 
cess for export. I am taking the figures 
given to us today. There are 500 million 
bushels for domestic markets 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The Sen- 
ator is confused. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am not confused. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have the floor, The Senator 
from Oregon has been asking for recog- 
nition. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. What was the figure 
the Senator from Kansas used as to the 
domestic consumption? 

Mr. CARLSON. Five hundred million 
bushels. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That is 
the food consumption figure. The 
Senator from Illinois would not have 
wheat for seed or reserve. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The amendment is 
geared to wheat consumption. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The Sen- 
ator is assuming that 500 million bushels 
of wheat will disappear in a normal 
year's operation. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I speak only about 
what is in the bill, which says “domestic 
wheat quota.” 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That re- 
fers to food. 

Mr. BARRETT. Is it true that, under 
the amendment, the wheat farmers, 
large and small, get 100 percent of par- 
ity for that portion of the production 
which comes under the marketing certif- 
icate, and for the remainder of the pro- 
duction the price will be the same as it 
is at the present time? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It will be whatever 
the price is at the moment. 

Mr. BARRETT. There will still be 
support prices of 75 percent for the re- 
mainder. 

Mr, DIRKSEN. No. 4 

Mr. CARLSON. The price for the re- 
mainder will be determined by the Sec- 
cretary of Agriculture based on five 
factors. The price of corn is $1.40 a 
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bushel. It cannot go below that. That 
is much more than the feed price. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. But that can be alto- 
gether different from 75 percent. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator from 
Iowa has the floor. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have been trying to let the Sen- 
ator from Oregon have his day in court, 
so he may ask questions. I yield to him. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask a few questions, in order to 
be sure I have the answers in my own 
mind. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I assure the 
Senator I do not know whether I have 
the answers to his questions. 

Mr. MORSE. I think the Senator 
will have the answers to the questions I 
shall ask. 

Under our present system a wheat 
farmer can produce to his heart’s con- 
tent on land up to 15 acres. He is sub- 
ject to no marketing quota penalty, but 
he gets no supports under the present 
system. Under the bill, he can produce 
on up to 15 acres, and he does not have 
to come under the program if he does 
not desire; but if he does, then he has 
to get from the Secretary of Agriculture 
the allotment which will be due to him 
when the whole program is taken into 
account by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
The farmer will get 100 percent of parity 
on that part of his allotment which 
goes into the production of so-called 
human consumption wheat, but there is 
not necessarily a 50 percent cut in his 
acreage. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. How much would it 
be? 

Mr. MORSE. That will have to be 
determined by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture when he takes the whole pro- 
gram into account, and puts it into 
operation. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. How does the arith- 
metic work out? 

Mr. MORSE. It depends on the num- 
ber of 15-acre wheatgrowers who decide 
to come into the plan. I suspect farm- 
ers may find that they will be better off 
if they stay out of the program and do 
not take the support prices, because they 
are going to be the beneficiaries, under 
the plan, of a higher price for wheat than 
they are now getting. I think that will 
be the experience under the plan. But 
it is the assumption of the Secretary that 
the acreage is going to be cut in half that 
Isay is wrong. 

Mr. BARRETT. It seems to me the 
small wheat farmers and the large wheat 
farmers will try to conform to the pro- 
visions of the amendment, and get mar- 
keting certificates so they may obtain 
100 percent of parity for the portion of 
the farms which can come under the pro- 
gram. However, is it not also true that 
a farmer will realize that it will be a 
little unprofitable if he produces for 
storage, let us say, and, consequently, 
will he not be susceptible to some meas- 
ure of reason, and curtail production to 
such a point that the large production 
which will result under the amendment 
will go for human consumption, and the 
farmer will get 100 percent of parity? 
So the end result will be that the wheat 
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farmers will be better off under the 
amendment than they are at the present 
time. 

Mr. MORSE. And there will be a re- 
duction of the surpluses. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I should like 
to ask the Senator a question. On page 
11, in section 380k (b) of the amend- 
ment, it says: 

The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 
to make available through loans, purchases, 
or other operations, price support to pro- 
ducers of wheat who are cooperators. 


How about the 15-acre farmer? 

Mr. CARLSON. If he does not coop- 
erate he does not come under the pro- 
gram. He does not come under the pro- 
gram now. 

Mr.MORSE. He gets no supports now. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I call atten- 
tion to a situation which is very difficult, 
and which I pointed out previously. If 
the same formula which applies to corn 
were applied to wheat, instead of an 
allotment of 55 million acres of wheat, 
it would be somewhere around 25 million 
acres. 

I am not proposing to deny the wheat 
farmers the right to grow wheat. But 
I say the difficulty is the inequitable ap- 
plication of the formula. Manifestly, 
what is causing the difficulty in the case 
of wheat is that the acreage is tremen- 
dous, greatly in excess of the needs and 
demands. 

Certainly I should like to find a for- 
mula by means of which a reasonable 
reward, by way of substantial encourage- 
ment, could be given for the production 
of wheat. But, today, much of the wheat 
is a drug on the market, and I do not 
think it will be handled by a program of 
the sort now proposed. 

Mr. BARRETT. I should like to ask a 
question. Under the Sugar Act, we have 
a program which prorates the consump- 
tive needs to the producers of sugar beets 
and sugarcane throughout the country. 
It seems to me the pending amendment 
proposes a program which is comparable 
to that program, and sets aside the 500 
million bushels of wheat which will be 
needed for human consumption in the 
coming year. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Of course, 
there are many kinds of wheat, whereas 
for all intents and purposes there is only 
one kind of sugar. In short, for practical 
purposes, sugar is sugar. But there are 
many different kinds of wheat. 

Mr. BARRETT. I understand. But 
under the amendment, the wheat is to 
be of a quality which is suitable for 
human consumption. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. But my friend, the 
Senator from Wyoming, forgets that, for 
all practical purposes, the American 
sugar bowl is in Cuba, whereas in the 
case of wheat we are trying to find a 
market for the wheat we produce—a 
completely different situation. 

Mr. BARRETT. Yes; but in this case 
we are encouraging production for con- 
sumption, not for storage. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes; but we do not 
have to find outlets for sugar; there is 
a regular market for all the sugar in the 
sugar bowl, in the case of Cuba. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
took the pains to read the history of the 
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15-acre provision. As I read it, the main 
reason for that provision was that the 
average farmer, not a wheat farmer, as 
such, who raised a small amount of 
wheat—15 acres or less—was raising it 
chiefly for his own consumption, rather 
than for sale on the market. That was 
the reason for the 15-acre provision. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. That may be. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
Kansas a question: Under the certificate 
plan for domestic consumption, 100 per- 
cent of the wheat for domestic human 
consumption will be paid for at the 
parity price of wheat; is that correct? 

Mr. CARLSON. Yes; it will be the 
parity price as determined by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Yes. In the 
case of the rest of the wheat, whether 
50 percent or more or less, which is not 
for domestic usage—and let me ask 
whether the domestic use of the 50 per- 
cent includes the use of wheat for feed. 

Mr. CARLSON. No, only the use of 
wheat for domestic human consumption. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Only for do- 
mestic human consumption? 

Mr. CARLSON. That is correct. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Very well. 
Then, for the sake of the argument, let 
us suppose that 50 percent of the wheat 
is used for domestic human consumption. 

Mr. CARLSON. That is approximate- 
ly what that amount is; that is correct. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. In the case of 
the other 50 percent of the wheat, what 
is the lowest support price which could 
be received under the provisions of the 
Senator’s amendment? 

Mr. CARLSON. That would have to 
be determined by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, based on the 4 or 5 different pro- 
visions in the bill. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. But in the bill 
is there a formula which will enable one 
to determine what the lowest support 
price will be? 

Mr.CARLSON. The Secretary of Ag- 
riculture at that time will have to deter- 
mine it. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Could he de- 
termine a price below 5 cents a bushel? 

Mr. CARLSON. The bill states that 
he cannot go below the support price 
for corn. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Iowa has expired. 

The Senator from Illinois has 1 minute 
remaining. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I shall 
use that 1 minute to say to the Senate 
that I can think of no better reason for 
defeating the amendment than the con- 
fusion which now enshrouds it. No Sen- 
ator has yet been able to make the mean- 
ing of the amendment clear. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. All time 
available to the opponents of the amend- 
ment has expired. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Kansas has 8 minutes remaining. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Pardon me, Mr. 
President; I thought all time had ex- 
pired. 

Mr.CARLSON. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from South 
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Dakota [Mr. Case], who is a cosponsor 
of the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from South Dakota is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, if there is confusion in the 
Chamber because of the discussion, it 
grows out of the fact that some Senators 
have more experience with growing corn 
than they do with growing wheat. 

Actually, 500 million bushels is the 
approximate amount of the need for do- 
mestic food consumption; but if the 
United States is to grow wheat, there 
must be some wheat for seed. If wheat 
is to be grown, there must be some in 
reserve, and there must be some for 
feed. 

Actually in the United States we can 
use 500 million bushels of wheat for food. 
We need approximately from 100 million 
to 200 million bushels of wheat to take 
care of the seed requirements and the 
feed requirements. Then we have al- 
ways understood that we should have 
from 100 million to 150 million bushels 
of wheat as a carryover, as sort of a re- 
serve against crop years in which there 
may be a drastic decrease in the pro- 
duction. 

From all of those, we arrive at the fig- 
ure of 800 million bushels of wheat as a 
necessity or a desirable minimum annual 
production. 

We have been exporting from 200 mil- 
lion to 350 million bushels of wheat a 
year, depending on whether we were 
selling the wheat under the International 
Wheat Agreement or under the Marshall 
plan. The International Wheat Agree- 
ment expires this year. Mr. McLean, of 
the Department of Agriculture, has just 
returned from a trip abroad, where they 
considered whether the International 
Wheat Agreement would be renewed. 
The United Kingdom has indicated that 
it might not participate in the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement again. 

So it now seems that our export wheat 
would have to go on the open, world 
market. That situation has to be taken 
into consideration. 

The pending amendment, as a matter 
of fact, far from being complex or con- 
fusing, is the simplest proposal which 
has been put before the Congress for 
dealing with wheat. This amendment 
simply provides that for the portion of 
wheat that a wheatgrower produces and 
that goes into the domestic food pro- 
duction, he can receive a certificate in 
addition to the price he receives on the 
market; and the certificate will repre- 
sent the difference the Secretary of 
Agriculture estimates between the mar- 
ket price and the parity price. That is 
all that part of the amendment amounts 
to 


The Senator from Tllinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] and the other Senators who have 
talked in a confusing way about the 
present plan and other matters in this 
connection, do not offer any solution to 
the problem of our surplus wheat supply, 
except to let the Treasury of the United 
States pick up the check in some way. 

The amendment proposes a self- 
financing plan, a plan which will not cost 
the Secretary of the Treasury or the 
budget of the United States 1 cent, 
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once the plan really gets into opera- 
tion—aside from possibly a few initial 
administrative costs. 

The processor of wheat for food for 
human consumption must purchase cer- 
tificates from the Commodity Credit 
Corporation or from the Secretary of 
Agriculture, in an amount equal to the 
wheat he will process for human food 
consumption; and he will pay for those 
certificates the amount of money that 
the Government will need, in turn, to 
retire the certificates that are issued to 
the grower. So it is a self-financing 
plan, and it is the only plan that has 
been advanced, so far as I know, that 
will not cost the Government something 
to see to it that the producer of wheat 
gets a fair price for the wheat which 
goes into domestic food consumption. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to me? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The amount 
of wheat estimated to go into domestic 
consumption, for which the certificates 
are to be issued, is the present domestic 
consumption. Does that mean food? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Yes; do- 
mestic food consumption. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Very well. 
What will happen to the remainder of 
it? Will it go into the domestic feed 
market? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. About 
100 million bushels of it will be needed 
for seed. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Will it be 
available for the domestic feed market? 
Will all of it be available in that way? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Not all 
of it, no; certainly not, because we ex- 
pect to export possibly 200 million 
bushels. Of course that will be on the 
world market basis, if we do not have an 
international wheat agreement. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. My question 
is this: Is it excluded from coming on 
the domestic feed market, or is it avail- 
able for the domestic feed market? I 
know some of it may be sent abroad and 
some may be used for this or that or the 
other thing. Would this amendment 
prohibit such other use, aside from that 
used for feed? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. No, it 
would not; but anyone who grows wheat 
will save some for seed; so that will not 
be available for the market. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from South Dakota 
has expired. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, may I have 1 more minute? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield 1 additional 
minute to the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Finally, 
it seems to me that we should take a look 
at the referendum feature in this amend- 
ment. It does not go into effect auto- 
matically. The present law would con- 
tinue unless the farmers in the refer- 
endum with respect to the 1957 crop 
adopted this proposal. It seems to me 
that sound legislation requires that 
something be done for wheat in this bill. 
We have done something for corn. We 
have done something for cotton. Are we 
going to let the bill go to conference 
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without giving the conferees an oppor- 
tunity to make some provision for wheat? 
This is the best, most concrete, and 
cheapest proposal that has been offered 
to the Senate. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a modification of my amend- 
ment, and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
modification will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 10, 
after line 10, in the Carlson amendment, 
it is proposed to insert the following: 

Sec. 380]. In the referendum held pursu- 
ant to section 336 of this act, on the national 
marketing quota proclaimed for the 1957 
crop of wheat, the Secretary shall also submit 
the question whether farmers favor the mar- 
keting certificate program under this subtitle 
in lieu of marketing quotas under subtitle 
B. If more than two-thirds of the farmers 
voting in the referendum favor such mar- 
keting certificate program the Secr 
may, prior to the effective date of the na- 
tional marketing quota proclaimed under 
subtitle B, suspend the operation of such 
quota and place into effect a marketing cer- 
tificate program for the 1957 and subsequent 
wheat crops under the provisions of this sub- 
title, in which event the marketing quotas 
and acreage allotments shall not be in effect 
for wheat under subtitle B. 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, may 
I inquire how much time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kansas has 2 minutes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
have been seeking recognition all after- 
noon. Will the Senator yield to me for 
one moment? Originally I had intended 
to offer a substitute. If the Senator will 
yield to me, I will not offer the substi- 
tute, but I should like to have 1 minute 
to make a brief statement. 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from Washington. I reserve 
1 minute. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senator from Kansas 
be allowed an extra minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
had intended to make a few brief re- 
marks on the farm bill itself, and, of 
course, support the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son] on behalf of himself and other co- 
sponsors, which is a duplicate of my 
amendment. 

This amendment had been offered by 
several of us previously. The one of- 
fered by the Senator from Kansas is 
somewhat of a modification and refine- 
ment of the original amendment offered 
by myself early in the session. All of us 
who were cosponsors are happy to join in 
an effort to accomplish this job. 

I think we have sufficiently explained 
the merits of our proposal. After con- 
ference with other Senators, I have pre- 
pared a statement regarding it, which I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MAGNUSON 

I want to compliment the Agriculture 
Committee of the Senate on the fine job it 
has done in presenting this bill to the Sen- 
ate. The complexities of the farm problem 
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are exceeded only by the urgent need for a 
solution—the complexities are exceeded only 
by the importance of a workable program— 
both from the viewpoint of the men and 
women on the farm and that of the general 
economic health of the Nation. 

Generally speaking the committee has 
done a good job. I think the soil-bank pro- 
visions are a step forward. The committee 
recognizes that not only this generation, 
but posterity, is dependent for its very 
existence upon the 6 inches of topsoil 
covering the tillable acres of the Nation. 

It is fitting and proper that the Federal 
Government should interest itself in main- 
taining the fertility of the soil—in insuring 
that the acres we bequeath to future gen- 
erations are at least as productive as they 
were when we inherited them from our 
fathers. 

The importance of this bill goes beyond 
the welfare of the individual man on the 
farm—it is closely related to the general 
prosperity of the Nation. 

Since this administration took office, farm 
income has gone down about $6 Dillion. 
News stories appearing in the capital this 
week relate that farm income for 1955 was 
down 81 billion—that the average income of 
the 22 million people on the farms of the 
Nation has declined to less than $900 per 
year—in contrast to the overall national 
average of approximately $2,000; one-half the 
amount. 

When you take $6 billion in purchasing 
power out of the hands of the farmers, you 
threaten the economic pyramid at its base. 

This week I received a letter from Mr. E. C. 
Huntley, chairman of the Highway Com- 
mission of Washington State. Mr. Huntley 
puts it this way: 

“Extended periods of low income to agri- 
culture have always resulted in increased 
unemployment. The farmer with little or 
no net returns from his work is like the 
laborer without a job—he has very little with 
which to purchase even the bare necessities. 
As large segments of agriculture and labor 
lose purchasing power—additional unem- 
ployment develops and surpluses pile up not 
only in farm commodities but in all branches 
of trade. These surpluses are not caused by 
over production but—instead—by a lack of 
buying power by large groups of our popula- 
tion.” 

Prosperity on the farms is absolutely 
essential to prosperity on Main Street. This 
is particularly true in the heavy agriculture 
areas. 

In my own State, for example, business 
houses on the main street of Walla Walla 
cannot be prosperous for long unless the 
wheat growers in Whitman County are able 
to buy. The firms along Main Street in 
Yakima cannot expect to operate in the 
black unless the soft fruit and apple growers 
are doing well. 

The ramifications go even further—the 
manufacturers of farm equipment, auto- 
mobiles, trucks, electrical appliances, over- 
alls, and canvas gloves have already felt the 
impact of a $6 billion reduction in farm in- 
come. Again, I say it is fitting and proper 
that the Congress of the United States 
should concern itself with this problem, be- 
cause—in so doing—we are helping not only 
the families on the farm but also those who 
supply this vast market. 

I want specifically to speak in support of 
the so-called domestic parity or two-price 
plan amendment for wheat—but before get- 
ting into that subject—I want to call to 
the attention of the appropriate committees 
of the Senate a situation which I consider 
“inequitable and unjust. 

We heard criticism from some quarters of 
the cost of storing basic commodities—in- 
cluding wheat. To the best of my knowledge 
we have heard no criticism on purchases and 
storage of critical materials for the national 
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and for the Defense Production Administra- 
tion’s stockpile. 

Congress has established a stockpiling goal 
of some $10 billion. We have in the stockpile 
now over $644 billion worth of critical mate- 
rials. We have paid for stockpiling those 
materials over $250 million. The annual 
storage costs run over $25 million. 

Congress established the stockpiling pro- 
gram and we pay for it in the name of 
national defense—in the name of national 
security. I voted for the program—I think 
it is a sound one. Most Senators did like- 
wise. 

Last year we—the Congress—set aside 500 
million bushels of wheat as a strategic re- 
serve. That wheat represents an initial cost 
of over $1 billion. 

Annual storage charges run approximately 
$100 million. 

I propose to the appropriate committees 
that these costs no longer be assessed against 
the farm program. If we meant what we 
said when we established the 500 million 
bushels strategic reserve—it is proper to 
charge these sums to national defense—to 
national security—to national preparedness. 

Why should wheat be treated differently 
from tin, uranium, or any other material 
that has been determined by Congress and 
the administration to be an essential part 
of our preparedness effort? 

Having turned down 90 percent— 

I turn now to a specific discussion of the 
domestic parity amendment for wheat. 

This amendment is supported by the Na- 
tional Grange, the National Wheat Growers 
Association, the Washington State Wheat 
Growers Association, many farm organiza- 
tions, as well as millions of individual farm- 
ers across the country. The plan has been 
discussed in the Halls of Congress, on the 
farms of the country, and in farm conven- 
tions for the last 20 to 30 years. 

It has been viewed and reviewed innumer- 
able times by innumerable people. 

It has been scrutinized and rescrutinized 
for defects. 

It has been written and rewritten, pol- 
ished, and perfected. 

It has undergone every test except actual 
trial. 

We propose in the amendment to give the 
farmers of the Nation a chance, by referen- 
dum, to put the plan into effect. 

Here is how it would work: 

Each year the Secretary would estimate 
the amount of wheat he anticipates would 
go into food for human consumption. His- 
torically this is about 500 millicn bushels a 
year—out of the total crop of roughly 1 bil- 
lion bushels. 

Each farmer would receive his share of this 
wheat food quota. 

All wheat would be sold in a free market— 
except that the Secretary would not permit 
the market price to go below 50 to 60 percent 
of parity. 

Simultaneously the Secretary would esti- 
mate the selling price of wheat in the market 
place for the coming crop year. He would 
issue to each farmer a certificate covering his 
share of the wheat food quota—the dollar 
value of this certificate would represent the 
difference between the estimated market 
price of wheat and full parity. 

Thus the price received by the wheat 
grower for his share of the food quota would 
be the market price—plus the dollar value of 
the food certificate—or full parity. 

For the balance of his production the 
grower would receive only the market price. 

The advantage of this plan is that it would 
insure full parity to the grower for that fair 
portion of his wheat going into human con- 
sumption and would move wheat at the 
market price into export and feed channels. 

In effect it would put wheat back into the 
feed market—which it historically enjoyed. 

In my own section of the country—the 
Pacific Northwest—wheat has been driven 
out of the feed market by artificial prices, 
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While wheat goes into storage, poultry, 
dairy, and stock men are importing corn 
from the Midwest. 

Lars Nelson of the Washington State 
Grange, testified in Pendleton that in 1941, 
43,139 tons of wheat were used for poultry 
feed—as compared to only 9,851 tons im 1955. 
In consequence he said 

“Our poultry men favor the two-price 
plan! —and later on—“ Our beef men also 
favor the two-price plan. As realistic and as 
a benefit to increased beef feeder utilization.” 

Best estimates are that we are feeding less 
than 7 million bushels of wheat in an area 
that produced 88 million bushels in the crop 
year just passed. 

Growers estimate that we will have a po- 
tential market in the Northwest for 50 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat for feed purposes. 

The two-price plan we are proposing is the 
first long step toward tapping that poten- 
tial—the first long step for taking the stock, 
dairy, and poultry men out of the price-cost 
squeeze—the first long step toward a truly 
workable program. = 

On October 31 last year the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee—under the able leadership 
of the Senator from Louisiana—held hear- 
ings in Pendleton, Oreg. Among the wit- 
nesses was Harry J. Beerninck, general man- 
ager of the Washington Cooperative Farmers 
Association of Seattle. That cooperative is 
owned by—and is now serving—about 45,000 
farm families. 

He stated: “Normally, and prior to World 
War II, our principal grain ingredient for 
feed was wheat. * * * N 

For feed purposes our organtzation alone 
is bringing into the State of Washington 
more than 5,500 tons of Midwest corn and 
southern milo per month—at a freight cost 
averaging $20 per ton—or $110,000 per 
month—totaling in excess of $1,350,000 per 


year. 

“At the same time Northwest wheat grow- 
ers are being cut back on acreage while mil- 
lions of bushels of Northwest wheat are being 
stored.” 

I am sure that the stockmen of my State 
would tell you the same story. 

At that same hearing, Mr. Edgar L. Smith, 
vice president of the Washington State Asso- 
ciation of Wheat Growers, testified, in part, 
as follows: 

“In the last 2 years Washington State in- 
come from wheat production, due to reduced 
acreage and lower prices, has declined 40 
percent. In 1958 our wheat is scheduled 
under the flexible plan—to be supported at 
only 73 percent of the present price.” 

The domestic parity amendment—the two- 
price plan on wheat—would also help con- 
sumers. Iam sure the chairman of the com- 
mittee will remember the two very fine repre- 
sentatives from the Washington State Wheat 
Growers’ Asosciation, who appeared before 
him on Monday, January 23, Dwelley Jones 
and Ben Grote from Walla Walla, Wash. 

Mr. Jones stated at one point in his testi- 
mony: 

“Our State supports the National Wheat 
Association’s position in the principle of a 
multiple pricing concept. We feel that full 
parity on 480 million bushels of our wheat— 
which is our present domestic consumption 
and has been maintained at approximately 
that level for a number of years—is a fair re- 
turn for that portion of our crop. 

“We do not feel that this would in any way 
affect the price of bread—since only 3 cents 
in a 20-cent loaf of bread-is involved in the 
price of wheat.” 

I have been convinced from the beginning 
that the so-called flexible price support sys- 
tem would not work, that it was contrary 
to the laws of both human and mother 
nature. 

The farmer—like other producers—faces 
certain fixed costs. When you cut his price 
he will try to make up in volume what he 
loses in income per bushel. In many sec- 
tions of wheatgrowing country there are no 
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other crops to turn to except crops like 
barley, oats, and other feed grains—the pro- 
duction of which tend to push wheat further 
out of the feed market. On this point I 
want to quote again from the letter of the 
chairman of our State highway commission: 

“Compliance with the wheat acreage al- 
lotment program in Whitman County has 
been near 100 percent during the period of 
high supports on wheat. Will that high 
percentage of compliance continue under a 
program that will bring lower and lower 
prices for wheat? I do not think it will. 
Production from the farm at a price is the 
only way to farm income. Volume of pro- 
duction can be cut if price received is suf- 
ficient to pay cost and keep the land and 
equipment in good state of repair. Price 
received can be cut if volume can be held 
up to pay costs and keep the plant in good 
working condition. But any program that 
cuts volume of production and price per 
unit (bushel) at the same time and also 
while costs of production are holding or still 
rising will accomplish only one thing—it 
will create an agricultural condition similar 
to the one that existed during the early 
1930's.” 

I agree with his thesis. 

The committee, in the bill it reported, 
has already taken 2 steps toward the 2 price 
plan. First, it has actually written into 
the bill a 2 price plan for rice, and second, 
it has included a provision for wheat that 
differentiates between milling varieties and 
qmarieties declared undesirable by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The committee proposes to support mill- 
ing varieties at 90 percent of parity and 
the so-called undesirable varieties at a 
figure sufficient to produce an overall rate 
for all types at not less than 75 percent of 
parity. 

Apparently the committee believes that 
by so doing part of our wheat production 
will move into feed channels. 

The committee in its own bill is into the 
water up to its waist. I say to them—come 
on and join us by adopting this amendment 
to go all the way in establishing a truly 
domestic parity, a truly workable two price 
plan for wheat. 

Let us give the wheat growers of the Na- 
tion an opportunity to vote by referendum 
on which plan they prefer. I am willing 
to abide by their decision. I believe they 
know the problem and the solution at least 
as well, or better, than we. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, be- 
fore I take my seat, I should like to make 
one observation. There has been some 
suggestion to the effect that the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry has 
not been consulted on this subject, and 
that we are legislating on the floor of 
the Senate. This subject has been be- 
fore the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. Hearings were held last year 
all over the country. One of the reasons 
why this amendment was not adopted 
earlier was that we had the 90-percent 
supports. Now that that has been de- 
feated, there is all the more reason for 
this amendment. I wished to make that 
clear. Otherwise, the position of all of 
us might have been somewhat different. 
If the 90-percent supports had not been 
defeated, our position might have been 
different. This amendment offers a 
solid alternative. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, in 
conclusion, let me say that I have offered 
this modification in lieu of the language 
contained in my original amendment on 
page 10. It would provide that the Sec- 
retary, even if he determined that the 
farmers had voted by two-thirds that 
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the program should not go into effect, 
could so state, and order the program to 
go into effect. 

I do not think it comes with good 
grace for Senators who represent the 
corn-producing sections of the Nation to 
come here this afternon, after we have 
given them a bonanza, so to speak, and 
oppose a wheat program. Frankly, we 
from the wheat-producing States regret 
it. I think it is most unfortunate that 
it should have happened. 

I wish to state also that I did not like 
to hear the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] and the majority 
leader state that the Department of 
Agriculture was opposed to this proposal. 
I would not rise on the floor of the Sen- 
ate and state that the Secretary would 
either favor or oppose it. It was with 
regret that I heard such statements 
made. 

We are giving cotton 86 or 87 percent 
of parity. We are giving the corn grow- 
er not only 81 percent, but 8 million ad- 
ditional acres over the allotment which 
would be approved for this year had we 
not voted that increase. I wish Sena- 
tors would allow wheatgrowers to have 
this benefit. If they do not, they will 
live to regret having treated wheat- 
growers in this fashion. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on my amendment, as modified. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ALLOTT obtained the floor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado has been recog- 
nized. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota, provided I do not lose 
the floor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask that the Senator from Colorado may 
yield to me briefly, without his losing 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator. 

I have received today a very large 
number of telegrams in support of the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. CARLSON] and his co- 
sponsors. I ask unanimous consent that 
the telegrams be printed in the Rrecorp 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

DULUTH, MINN., March 13, 1956. 
Senator HUMPHREY, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Hope you support Carlson amendment pro- 
viding two- price support. Let's not repeat 
the mistake made in defeating the McNary- 
Haugen bill made a few years ago. 

GEORGE V. GIBBS. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 13, 1956. 
Hon. HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Urge your support Carlson amendment. 
R. W. BOLTON. 
DULUTH, MINN., March 13, 1956. 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Urge you to vote for the Carlson amend- 
ment as a measure to put more wheat into 
full channels. 

LYLE PATTERSON, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 13, 1956. 
Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Please support Carlson two-price amend- 
ment vigorously. Farmers’ best chance lies 
there. 

R. L. SEARLE, 

WAYZATA, MINN. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 13, 1956. 
Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, , 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Believe a vote for Carlson amendment is 
the fairest way for all concerned including 
taxpayers. 

J B. FISHWICK. 

EDINA, MINN. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 13, 1956. 
Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Carlson amendment will materially 
help solve the wheat problem. Wish to urge 
your vote in its favor, 

R. M. QUINN. 

EDINA, MINN. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 13, 1956. 
Hon. HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Urge your support on Carlson amendment 
two-price system for wheat. Let’s not repeat 
mistake made in defeating McNary-Haugen 
bill years ago. 

H. A. Urine. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 13, 1956. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Urge voting for Carlson amendment. Be- 

lieve it’s the solution of wheat problem. 
CHARLES H. MCCARTHY. 
WAYZATA, MINN, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 13, 1956. 
Senator HUMPHREY, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Cae support the Carlson two-price sys- 
m. 
LEw WORKMAN RICHFIELD. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 13, 1956. 
Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Strongly urge you support Carlson 2-price 
amendment. 
Emory C. ENSIGN. 
HOPKINS, MINN. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 13, 1956. 
Hon. HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Hope you will support Carlson amend- 
ment providing two-price system for wheat. 
Let's not repeat mistake made in defeating 
McNary-Haugen bill years ago. 

J. A. BOLTON. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 13, 1956. 
Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Urge you vote for Carlson amendment; 
feel best plan. 
M. J. LAUREL. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 13, 1956. 
Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Request your support Carlson two- price 
amendment. 
Marr and SHELLY WALSH. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 13, 1956. 
Hon. HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Strongly urge support of Carlson amend- 
ment to the farm bill for the two-price sys- 
tem that is 100 percent parity on wheat used 
for domestic human consumption. 
A. L. BURDICK. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MIN N., March 13. 

Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, 

United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We urge your support of Senator CARLSON'S 

two-price plan as cure for farm problem. 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE. 

ADRIAN HOWARD. 

ROBERT HOWARD. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 13. 
Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Strongly urge that you support CARLSON’S 
two-price amendment for benefit of both 
producer and consumer. 

Cras. E. RITTEN. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 13, 
Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Please support Carlson amendment to farm 
bill. 
WALLACE ARNDT. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, with re- 
spect to the pending amendment, I 
desire to offer an amendment which 
contains four parts. The first is that in 
line 19, on page 3, the word “five” be 
changed to “ten.” 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Colorado yield to the 
Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Will the 
Senator yield for a unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Iam ad- 
vised that what the Senator from Colo- 
rado desires to do is to suggest some 
changes in the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], 
which would change the period of years 
on which the base would be established 
from 5 years to 10 years, and the period 
on which the county base would be 
established 

Mr. ALLOTT. If the Senator from 
South Dakota does not mind, I would 
prefer to offer my amendment. Then I 
shall be happy to yield to him. The sec- 
ond portion of my amendment is on page 
4, line 11, to strike out the word “five” 
and insert in lieu thereof the word “ten.” 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in what 
line is that? 
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Mr. ALLOTT. Page 4, line 11. The 
third part of the amendment is on page 
4, line 19, to strike out the word “three” 
and to insert in lieu thereof the word 
“ten.” 

The fourth part is on page 4, line 22, 
to strike out the word “three-year” and 
insert in lieu thereof the word “ten- 
year.” 

I now yield to the Senator from South 
Dakota. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I thought it would save time 
for everyone if it were understood that 
the amendment is agreeable to the Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], who 
offered the original amendment. If that 
were understood, unanimous consent 
could be given that he accept the amend- 
ment as a modification of his amend- 
ment, notwithstanding the fact that the 
yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I discussed the 
amendment previous to the closing of 
the debate on my amendment. I agreed 
to accept the amendment. If it is not 
in violation of parliamentary procedure, 
I should like to ask unanimous consent 
that the Senator’s proposed changes in 
my amendment may be adopted as a 
part of the pending amendment 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Carson] that he may accept the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. ALLotT] as a modification of 
the pending amendment? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, do I under- 
stand that this suggested procedure 
would save time? 

Mr. CARLSON. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the amendment is modified accordingly. 
The yeas and nays have been ordered on 
the amendment under consideration. All 
time for debate has expired. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
CARLSON], as modified. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Curtis Holland 
Allott Daniel Hruska 
Anderson Dirksen Humphrey 
Barkley Douglas Ives 
Barrett Duff Jackson 
Beall Dworshak Jenner 
Bender d Johnson, Tex 
Bennett Ellender Johnston, S. C, 
Bible Ervin Kennedy 
Bricker Flanders err 

ush Frear Knowland 
Butler Fulbright Kuchel 

Langer 
Capehart Goldwater Lehman 
Carison Gore Long 
Case, N. J. Green Magnuson 
Case, S. Dak, Hayden Malone 
vez Mansfield 

Clements Hickenlooper Martin, Iowa 
Cotton Martin, 


McCarth; Pastore Smith, N. J. 
McClellan Payne Sparkman 
McNamara Potter Stennis 
Millikin Purtell Symington 
Monroney Robertson Thurmond 
Morse Russell Thye 
Mundt Saltonstall Watkins 
Murray Schoeppel ‘Welker 
Neely Scott Wiley 
Neuberger Smathers Williams 


O'Mahoney Smith,Maine Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, out 
of the time allotted to me on the bill 
I yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HOLLAND]. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Kansas to yield to me for sev- 
eral questions, if I may, because it seems 
to me that may be the quickest way to 
get the information into the RECORD. 

The first question is, What happens to 
those farmers who plant 15 acres or less 
of wheat and, therefore, do not vote and 
are not cooperators under the terms of 
the 1938 act, as amended? 

Mr. CARLSON. I would say to the 
Senator from Florida that they are in 
the same position under this proposal as 
— are under the pending agricultural 

Mr. HOLLAND. How do they obtain 
certificates? Under what provision of 
the bill? Will the Senator be good 
enough to point that out for the RECORD? 

Mr. CARLSON. Under the pending 
amendment, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture issues allocations to States, to coun- 
ties, and to individual farmers, just as 
it is done at the present time. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Of course, the Sen- 
ator knows that those who have less 
than 15 acres of wheat have no acreage 
allotment. 

Mr. CARLSON. That is correct; and 
they would not have an acreage allot- 
ment under the amendment, unless they 
wished to. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Suppose they wanted 
to have a price support in the same pro- 
portion on their allotment as the other 
producers are allowed? How could they 
accomplish that under the proposed 
amendment? 

Mr. CARLSON. They would have to. 
get their allocations. They would not be 
entitled to any benefits unless they were 
under the program. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is the Senator tell- 
ing us that, insofar as wheatgrowers 
who have 15 acres or less in wheat are 
not under the program and cannot re- 
ceive a certificate, they would not, 
therefore, participate in the 100-percent 
support for the same percentage of 
their crops the larger growers would 
have? 

Mr. CARLSON. I think I should in- 
vite the Senator’s attention to para- 
graph (c) on page 4 of the amendment, 
from which I read: 

(c) The county domestic food quota for 
wheat shall be apportioned by the Secretary, 
through the local committees, among the 
farms within the county on which wheat 
has been seeded for the production of wheat 
during any 1 or more of the 3 calendar years 
immediately preceding the calendar year in 
which the marketing year for which the 
quota is proclaimed begins, on the basis of 
the normal yield of the acreage planted to 
wheat during such 3-year period. 
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The reserve provided under subsection 
(b)— 

That is what we have under the 
present law— 
shall be used to adjust farm quotas which 
the committee determines to be inequitable 
on the basis of tillable acres, crop rotation 
practices, type of soil, and topography. 


Mr. HOLLAND. On looking at sec- 
tion 380 (d) I find no provision whatever 
which appears to me to include those 
who plant 15 acres of wheat or less. I 
should like to ask the distinguished 
Senator to point out in section 380 (d) 
any words which he thinks would permit 
the small growers to participate. 

Mr. CARLSON. The Senator does 
not contend that the 15-acre farmer at 
the present time is outside acreage al- 
lotments; does he? The only thing he 
is free from is penalty. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is it the intention of 
the distinguished Senator to say that 
under section 380 (d) the small growers 
are given the same chance to get mar- 
keting certificates as are the large 
growers? 

Mr. CARLSON. It is not only my un- 
derstanding, but I think that is the way 
it is going to work. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am not clear on 
this, but it appears to me on looking at 
the wording that it applies only to those 
growers who are under quota. My un- 
derstanding is that it would not clearly 
permit the small growers to come under 
the marketing provision. 

Mr. CARLSON. Under this amend- 
ment, marketing quotas are prohibited. 

Mr.HOLLAND. Mr. President, I go to 
the next point, although I am not fully 
satisfied on the point I have raised, I may 
say to my distinguished friend. 

On the next point I should like to 
ask this question: Is it the understand- 
ing of the Senator from Kansas that the 
amendment would allow 100-percent 
price supports on all that portion of the 
domestic production of wheat by the co- 
operators which would be used for do- 
mestic food purposes? 

Mr. CARLSON. That is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is it the Senator's 
understanding that that would consti- 
tute a little more than half of the nor- 
mal average crop of wheat? 

Mr. CARLSON. I understand that 
last year there was a production of some 
983 million bushels of wheat 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Florida has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 additional minutes to the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Then the Senator is 
of the opinion that slightly more than 
half of the total production of a normal 
year goes into domestic consumption as 
human food? 

Mr. CARLSON. That is correct. 
Mr. HOLLAND. At 100 percent? 

Mr. CARLSON. Yes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is it the Senator’s 
intention to provide a support price for 
all the rest of the wheat crop not used 
for human food; namely, feed, seed, and 
for export, which could not be less than 
the support price for corn in that par- 
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ticular year? Is that the Senator's in- 
tention? 

Mr. CARLSON. That is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator knows, 
does he not, that the support price for 
corn this year is 81 percent? 

Mr. CARLSON. That is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. May I ask the distin- 
guished Senator if this conclusion is not 
inescapable: Since slightly more than 
half of the entire crop will have a 100 
percent price support under his amend- 
ment, and slightly less than half of it 
will have a price support in this year of 
81 percent of parity, the average will be 
more than a 90 percent of parity support 
for the entire wheat crop this year? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Florida 
yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am addressing my 
question to the distinguished Senator 
from Kansas. I shall be glad to yield 
later to the Senator from South Dakota 
if I have the time remaining. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, inescap- 
able that the program advanced by the 
able Senator from Kansas comprises a 
more than 90 percent price support this 
year —90 ½ percent, as the able Senator 
from Rhode Island suggests—and will be 
greater if we estimate that the amount 
of wheat for human food will exceed 50 
percent of the total. 

The Senator recalls, of course, that the 
Senate has already rejected a price-sup- 
port program of 90 percent for this year. 
How does the Senator expect the Senate, 
in view of the philosophy it has followed, 
to adopt a program which confessedly 
supports wheat at more than 90 percent 
of parity for the entire production? 

Mr. CARLSON. I think the Senator 
is absolutely incorrect in that statement. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Will the Senator ex- 
plain just what price support for this 
particular year the Senator’s amend- 
ment proposes to provide? 

Mr. CARLSON. In the first place, the 
Secretary would set the figure. It would 
not go into effect until 1957, if two-thirds 
of the farmers voted for the amendment 
I have offered in lieu of the amendment 
in this particular section. Then the 
Secretary, even if two-thirds of the 
farmers of the Nation voted for this type 
of program, determined it should not be 
placed into effect, he could do so. That 
amendment was adopted as part of my 
amendment. No one knows what the 
corn parity price will be in 1957. 

Mr. HOLLAND. We know what it is 
for this year. It is 81 percent. 

Mr. CARLSON, It will not go into 
effect this year. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thought it had al- 
ready been announced this year as 81 
percent. 

Mr. CARLSON. For corn, probably; 
but this particular piece of proposed 
legislation will not go into effect this 
year. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Will the Senator 
from Kansas tell me what the amend- 
ment envisages? 

Mr. CARLSON. The amendment pro- 
vides only for a referendum among the 
wheatgrowers of the Nation for 1957. 
If they want to enter into this type of 
program, two-thirds of the wheat farm- 
ers of the Nation must vote for it. The 
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Secretary of Agriculture then ean place 
it into effect. But if he says it should 
not go into effect, it will not eo a 
effect. Te, | 
Mr. HOLLAND. Is this, then, a: cor- 
rect interpretation of the Senator’s 
amendment, remembering that the sup- 
port price this year for wheat is set at 
76 percent 

Mr. CARLSON. That is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That the growers 
would be asked whether they would pre- 
fer a continuance of the 76-percent pro- 
gram, under which they get 76 percent, 
or want a program under which they 
would get 81 or 91 percent, which is 
something new? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Florida has 
expired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 additional minutes to the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. CARLSON. There is no possibil- 
ity, in my opinion, of this program pro- 
viding 90 percent of parity or more even 
for wheat used for human consumption 
for the reason that the feed price of 
grain today, on the average, is less than 
that. The farmers would be fortunate if 
they got 75 percent. 

Mr. HOLLAND. In other words, the 
Senator feels, does he, that although the 
price support for corn is 81 percent this 
year, and although we are trying to pro- 
vide a remedial measure under which 
the values of farm prices will increase 
instead of diminish, it is not proper to 
consider that for next year, 1957, 81 per- 
cent of parity or more would be the price 
support for corn? 

Mr. CARLSON. Of course, I cannot 
anticipate that. I do not know what it 
would be. The farmers are now voting 
on this program. They voted in 1954 
whether they wanted to go from 90 per- 
cent to 82 percent, and last year from 
82 percent to 76 percent. 

It is not easy to tell a wheat farmer, 
„Either you will take 50 percent, or else 
you will take what we are offering.” 
Why is it not fair to let them vote 
whether they want to try this type of 
program? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Without differing 
unequivocally with the Senator as to 
whether a referendum should be held or 
not, the referendum which was held last 
year, for example, was on the question of 
whether wheat was to have a 76 percent 
price support or, instead, cut off price 
support altogether. 

Mr. CARLSON. Or to go back to 50 
percent. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Here it is proposed to 
have a referendum as to whether the 
farmers want to stay under the present 
system or change to a system under 
which they would be provided a 90 per- 
cent price support. 

Mr. CARLSON. On page 11, line 20, 
the amendment provides: 

(2) The price levels at which corn and 
other feed grains are being supported and 


the feed value of such grains in relation to 
wheat. 


That provision must be taken into 


consideration by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 


Mr. HOLLAND. T think we under- 
stand that. The point I am getting at is 
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that if the price of corn did not go up, 
even if the program were not success- 
ful in any measure at all to raise the 
price of corn to the farmers, the corn 
farmers would still have an 81 percent 
support price. If that were made appli- 
cable under the program, I call attention 
to the fact that the present average price 
support would be above 90 percent. It 
seems to the Senator from Florida that 
the amendment is worse, even, than the 
one which the Senate already has 
rejected. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I think 
there might be a modification of the 
conclusion which the Senator has 
reached, when he recalls that corn is 
supported at different prices according 
to the area in which it is grown. The 
81 percent applies only to the commercial 
corn area. Corn grown in the noncom- 
mercial corn areas is supported at a lower 
rate. I think it is 75 percent of the rate 
in the corn area. 

Then, when the Daniel amendment is 
applied, it seems to me that the feed 
grain is a proportion of the corn. So I 
do not think one would get the full 81 
percent figure for the comparison. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator for his comment. I 
think the Senator is also overlooking the 
fact that in the case of wheat, there is a 
noncommercial area; and under the bill 
it is proposed to be enlarged considerably 
above what it is now. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to have 
the attention of the Senator from South 
Dakota also, because I think what I am 
about to say will supplement the point 
he has just made. s 

I call to the attention of the Senator 
from Florida that, according to my 
understanding, the corn price at $1.40 
as of now is comparable to 81 percent 
of parity for corn. But $1.40 for wheat, 
which is what the wheat producers would 
get under the existing formula, would be 
about 60 percent of parity for wheat. 
That is, $1.40 wheat compared with the 
$1.40 corn is a much lower parity for 
wheat than it is for corn. 

One dollar and forty cent corn is about 
81 percent of parity for corn; but $1.40 
for wheat would be about 60 percent of 
parity for wheat. 

I do not think that in his 90-percent 
figure the Senator from Florida has taken 
into account that the formula pegged to 
the price of corn is on the basis of dollars 
and cents per bushel. 

Mr. HOLLAND. My understanding is 
that it is predicated upon the feed value; 
and the feed value of wheat is closely 
comparable with that of corn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Payne in the chair). The time of the 
Senator from Florida has expired. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Kansas, as modified by the proposal of 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLoTT]. 
The clerk will read the amendment as 
modified. 
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The legislative clerk read as follows: 


On page 3, line 14, it is proposed to insert 
the following new section 102a: 


“WHEAT—DOMESTIC PARITY 


“Sec. 102a, Title III of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended (1) by changing the designation 
thereof to read as follows: “Title I1J—Loans, 
Parity Payments, Consumer Safeguards, 
Marketing Quotas, and Marketing Certifi- 
cates’; (2) by changing the designation of 
subtitle D thereof to read as follows: ‘Sub- 
title E—Miscellaneous Provisions and Appro- 
priations’; and (3) by inserting after sub- 
title C a new subtitle D, as follows: 


“ ‘SUBTITLE D—WHEAT MARKETING 
CERTIFICATES 


“ ‘LEGISLATIVE FINDINGS 


“ ‘Sec. 380a. Wheat, in addition to being a 
basic food, is one of the great export crops 
of American agriculture and its production 
for domestic consumption and for export is 
essential to the maintenance of a sound na- 
tional economy and to the general welfare. 
The movement of wheat from producer to 
consumer, in the form of the commodity or 
any of the products thereof, is preponder- 
antly in interstate and foreign commerce. 
That small percentage of wheat which is pro- 
duced and consumed within the confines of 
any State is normally comingled with, and 
always bears a close and intimate commer- 
cial and competitive relationship to, that 
quantity of such commodity which moves in 
interstate and foreign commerce. For this 
reason, any regulation of intrastate com- 
merce in wheat is a regulation of commerce 
which is in competition with, or which other- 
wise affects, obstructs, or burdens, interstate 
commerce in that commodity. In order to 
provide an adequate and balanced flow of 
wheat in interstate and foreign commerce 
and thereby assist farmers in obtaining par- 
ity of income by marketing wheat for domes- 
tic consumption at parity prices and by in- 
creased exports at world prices, and to assure 
consumers an adequate and steady supply of 
wheat at fair prices, it is necessary to regu- 
late all commerce in wheat in the manner 
provided under the marketing certificate plan 
set forth in this subtitle. 


“ "DOMESTIC FOOD QUOTA 


“ ‘Sec. 380b. Not later than July 1 of each 
calendar year the Secretary shall determine 
and proclaim the domestic food quota for 
wheat for the marketing year beginning in 
the next calendar year. Such domestic food 
quota shall be that number of bushels of 
wheat which the Secretary determines will 
be consumed as human food in the conti- 
nental United States during such marketing 
year. 


“ ‘APPORTIONMENT OF DOMESTIC FOOD QUOTA 


“ ‘Sec. 380c. (a) The domestic food quota 
for wheat, less a reserve of not to exceed 1 
percent thereof for apportionment as pro- 
vided in this subsection, shall be appor- 
tioned by the Secretary among the several 
States on the basis of the total production 
of wheat in each State during the 10 calen- 
dar years immediately preceding the calendar 
year in which the quota is proclaimed, with 
such adjustments as are determined to be 
necessary for adverse weather conditions 
and for trends in production during such 
period, The reserve quota set aside herein 
for apportionment by the Secretary shall be 
used to establish quotas for counties, in 
addition to the county quotas established 
under subsection (b) of this section, on the 
basis of the relative needs of counties for 


additional quota because of reclamation and 


other new areas coming into the production 
of wheat during the 5 calendar years im- 
mediately preceding the calendar year in 
which the quota is proclaimed. 

„b) The State domestic food quota for 
wheat, less a reserve of not to exceed 3 per- 
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cent thereof for apportionment as provided 
in subsection (c), shall be apportioned by 
the Secretary among the counties in the 
State on the basis of the total production of 
wheat in each county during the 10 calendar 
years immediately preceding the calendar 
year in which the quota is proclaimed; with 
such adjustments as are determined to be 
necessary for adverse weather conditions and 
for trends in production during such period. 

“*(c) The county domestic food quota for 
wheat shall be apportioned by the Secretary, 
through the local committees, among the 
farms within the county on which wheat has 
been seeded for the production of wheat 
during any one or more of the 10 calendar 
years immediately preceding the calendar 
year in which the marketing year for which 
the quota is proclaimed begins, on the basis 
of the normal yield of the acreage planted 
to wheat during such 10-year period. The 
reserve provided under subsection (b) shall 
be used to adjust farm quotas which the 
county committee determines to be inequi- 
table on the basis of tillable acres, crop- 
rotation practices, type of soil, and topog- 
raphy. 

“ “MARKETING CERTIFICATES 


“ ‘Sec. 380d. (a) The Secretary shall pre- 
pare for issuance in each county marketing 
certificates aggregating the amount of the 
county domestic food quota. Such certifi- 
cates shall be issued to cooperators in an 
amount equal to the domestic food quota 
established for the farm pursuant to the 
applicable provisions of section 3800 of this 
act. The marketing certificates for a farm 
shall be issued to the farm operator, but 
the Secretary may authorize the issuance of 
marketing certificates to individual pro- 
ducers on any farm on the basis of their 
respective shares in the wheat crop, or the 
proceeds thereof, produced on the farm, 
The Secretary shall also issue and sell mar- 
keting certificates in such quantities as 
may be required to persons processing wheat 
into food products. Marketing certificates 
shall be transferable only in accordance with 
regulations issued by the Secretary. 

) Whenever a domestic food quota is 
proclaimed for any marketing year pursuant 
to section 380b of this act, the Secretary 
shall determine and proclaim for such mar- 
keting year (1) the estimated parity price 
and the estimated farm price for wheat, and 
(2) the value of the marketing certificate. 
The value of the marketing certificate shall 
be equal to the amount by which the esti- 
mated parity price exceeds the estimated 
farm price as determined herein. The value 
of the marketing certificate shall be com- 
puted to the nearest cent. The proclama- 
tion required by this subsection shall be 
made during the month of June immediately 
preceding the marketing year for which such 
domestic food quota is proclaimed. 

“'(c) The Secretary is authorized and di- 
rected through the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration to buy and sell marketing certifi- 
cates issued for any marketing year at the 
value proclaimed pursuant to subsection (b) 
of this section. For the purpose of facilitat- 
ing the purchase and sale of certificates, 
the Secretary may establish and operate a 
pool or pools and he may also authorize 
public and private agencies to act as his 
agents, either directly or through the pool 
or pools, Certificates shall be valid to cover 
sales and importations of products made 
during the marketing year with respect to 
which they are issued and after being once 
used to cover such sales and importations 
shall be canceled by the Secretary. Any 
unused certificates shall be redeemed by 
the Secretary at the price established for 
such certificates. 

* ‘MARKETING RESTRICTIONS 

“ ‘Sec. 380e. (a) Except as provided in sub- 
section (d) hereof, all persons engaged in 
the processing of wheat into food products 
composed wholly or partly of wheat are 
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hereby prohibited from marketing any such 
product for domestic food consumption or 
export containing wheat in excess of the 
quantity for which marketing certificates 
issued pursuant to section 380 of this act 
have been acquired by such person. 

„ „(b) Except as provided in subsection 
(d) hereof, all persons are hereby prohibited 
from importing or bringing into the conti- 
nental United States any food products con- 
taining wheat in excess of the quantity for 
which marketing certificates issued pursuant 
to section 380d of this act have been acquired 
by such person. 

e) Upon the exportation from the con- 
tinental United States of any food product 
containing wheat, with respect to which 
marketing certificates as required herein 
have been acquired, the Secretary shall pay 
to the exporter an amount equal to the 
value of the certificates for the quantity of 
wheat so exported in the food product. For 
the purposes of this subsection, the con- 
signor named in the bill of lading, under 
which the article is exported, shall be con- 
sidered the exporter: Provided, however, 
That any other person may be considered 
to be the exporter if the consignor named in 
the bill of lading waives claim in favor of 
such other person. 

„d) Upon the giving of a bond satis- 
factory to the Secretary under such rules 
and regulations as he shall prescribe to 
secure the purchase of and payment for 
such marketing certificates as may be re- 
quired, any person required to have a mar- 
keting certificate in order to market or im- 
port a food product composed wholly or 
partly of wheat may market or import any 
such commodity without having first ac- 
quired a marketing certificate. 

e) As used in section 380e of this title, 
the term “marketing” means the sale and 
the delivery of the food product composed 
wholly or partly of wheat. 


“ ‘CONVERSION FACTORS 


“Sec. 380f. The Secretary shall ascertain 
and establish conversion factors showing the 
amount of wheat contained in food products 
processed wholly or partly from wheat. The 
conversion factor for any such product shall 
be determined upon the basis of the weight 
of wheat used in the processing of such 
product, 

“ ‘CIVIL PENALTIES 


“Sec. 380g. Any person who violates or 
attempts to violate, or who participates or 
aids in the violation of, any of the provisions 
of subsection (a) or (b) of section 380e of 
this act shall forfeit to the United States a 
sum equal to three times the market value, 
at the time of the commission of such act, of 
the product involved in such violation. 
Such forfeiture shall be recoverable in a 
civil suit brought in the name of the United 
States. 


“ ‘ADJUSTMENTS IN DOMESTIC FOOD QUOTAS 

“ ‘Sec. 380h. If the Secretary has reason 
to believe that because of a national emer- 
gency or because of a material increase in 
demand for wheat, the domestic food quota 
for wheat should be increased or suspended, 
he shall cause an immediate investigation to 
be made to determine whether the increase 
or suspension is necessary in order to meet 
such emergency or increase in the demand 
for wheat. If, on the basis of such investi- 
gation, the Secretary finds that such in- 
crease or suspension is necessary, he shall 
immediately proclaim such finding (and if 
he finds an increase is necessary, the amount 
of the increase found by him to be neces- 
sary) and thereupon such quotas shall be 
increased or shall be suspended, as the case 
may be. In case any domestic food quota 
for wheat is increased under this section, 
each farm quota for wheat shall be increased 
in the same ratio and marketing certificates 
shall be issued therefor in accordance with 
section 380d of this act. In case any domes- 
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tice food quota for wheat is suspended under 
this section, the Secretary may redetermine 
the value of marketing certificates issued 
pursuant to section 380d of this act. 

“ ‘REPORTS AND RECORDS 

“ ‘Sec. 3801. (a) The provisions of sec- 
tion 373 of this act shall apply to all persons, 
except wheat producers, who are subject to 
the provisions of this subtitle, except that 
any such person failing to make any re- 
port or keep any record as required by this 
section or making any false report or record 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be sub- 
ject to a fine of not more than $2,000 for each 
such violation. 

“‘(b) The provisions of section 373 (b) of 
the act shall apply to all wheat farmers who 
are subject to the provisions of this sub- 
title. 

“ REFERENDUM 

“Sec. 380j. In the referendum held pur- 
suant to section 336 of this act on the na- 
tional marketing quota proclaimed for the 
1957 crop of wheat, the Secretary shall also 
submit the question whether farmers favor 
a marketing certificate program under this 
subtitle in lieu of marketing quotas under 
subtitle B. If more than two-thirds of the 
farmers voting in the referendum favor such 
marketing certificate program, the Secretary 
may, prior to the effective date of the na- 
tional marketing quota proclaimed under 
subtitle B, suspend the operation of such 
quota and place into effect a marketing cer- 
tificate program for the 1957 and subsequent 
wheat crops under the provisions of this sub- 
title, in which event marketing quotas and 
acreage allotments shali not be in effect for 
wheat under subtitle B. 

“ ‘PRICE SUPPORT 

“‘Sec. 380k. Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law— 

„(a) Whenever a wheat marketing cer- 
tificate program under this subtitle is in 
effect, price support for wheat shall be de- 
termined in accordance with the provisions 
of subsection (b) of this section. 

“‘(b) The Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized to make available through loans, 
purchases, or other operations, price support 
to producers of wheat who are cooperators, 
The amount, terms, conditions, and extent 
of such price-support operations shall ‘be 
determined by the Secretary, except that 
the level of such support shall be determined 
after taking into consideration the following 
factors: (1) the supply of the commodity 
in relation to the demand therefor, (2) the 
price levels at which corn and other feed 
grains are being supported and the feed 
value of such grains in relation to wheat, (3) 
the provisions of any international agreement 
relating to wheat, to which the United States 
is a party, (4) foreign trade policies of 
friendly wheat exporting countries, and (5) 
other factors affecting international trade in 
wheat including exchange rates and currency 
regulations. 

“*(c) Compliance by the producer with 
acreage allotments, production goals, and 
marketing practices (excluding marketing 
quotas) may be prescribed and required by 
the Secretary as a condition of eligibility for 
price support and for the receipt of wheat 
marketing certificates.’ ” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays having been ordered, the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KE- 
FAUVER] is absent on official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER] would vote “yea.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
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Brivces] is necessarily absent in the 
State, and, if present and voting, he 
would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 54, 
nays 39, as follows: 


YEAS—54 

Allott Hayden Monroney 
Barkley Hennings Morse 
Barrett Hill Mundt 

Hruska Murray 
Bible Humphrey Neely 
Carlson Jackson Neuberger 
Case, S. Dak Johnson, Tex. O'Mahoney 
Chavez Johnston, S. C. Russell 
Clements Kerr Schoeppel 
Curtis Langer Scott 
Daniel Lehman Sparkman 
Douglas Long Stennis 
Dworshak uson Symington 
Ellender Mansfield Thurmond 
Ervin McCarthy Thye 

McClellan Welker 
Fulbright McNamara Wiley 
George Young 

NAYS—39 
Aiken Eastland Martin, Iowa 
Anderson Flanders a. 
Bender Goldwater Pastore 
Bennett Gore Payne 
Bricker Green Potter 
Bush Hickenlooper  Purtell 
Butler Holland bertson 
Byrd Ives Saltonstall 
Capehart Jenner Smathers 
Case, N. J. Kennedy Smith, Maine 
Cotton Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Dirksen Kuchel Watkins 
Duff Malone Williams 
NOT VOTING—2 
Bridges Kefauver 


So Mr. Carison’s amendment, as modi- 
fied, was agreed to. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to be reconsidered. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I move 
to lay on the table the motion to re- 
consider. 

Mr. MORSE. I move to lay on the 
table the motion to reconsider. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
lay on the table the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Kansas to reconsider the vote 
by which the amendment was agreed 
to. 
The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I offer 
a which I send to the 

esk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Georgia desire to have 
the amendment stated, or does he re- 
quest that the amendment be printed 
at this point in the Recorp? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I have 
no desire to have the amendment read 
in its entirety. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Very 
well; then, instead of having the amend- 
ment read, it will be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

The amendment submitted by Mr. 
RvssELL is as follows: 

On page 46, between lines 5 and 6, in- 
sert a new title as follows: 

“TITLE VI—CoTron 

“Sec. 601. Part IV of subititle B of title III 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended, is amended to read as follows: 
Panr IV—Corron MARKETING CERTIFICATES 

“ ‘LEGISLATIVE FINDINGS 

“ ‘Sec.341. American cotton is a basic 
source of clothing and industrial products 
used by every person in the United States 
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and by substantial numbers of people in 
foreign countries. American cotton is sold 
on a worldwide market and moves from the 
places of production almost entirely in in- 
terstate and foreign commerce to process- 
ing establishments located throughout the 
world, 

“Fluctuations in supplies of cotton and 
the marketing of excessive supplies of cot- 
ton in interstate and foreign commerce dis- 
rupt the orderly marketing of cotton in 
such commerce with consequent injury to 
and destruction of such commerce. Exces- 
sive supplies of cotton directly and mate- 
rially affect the volume of cotton moving 
in interstate and foreign commerce with 
consequent diminution of the volume of 
such commerce in industrial products. 

Conditions affecting the production and 
marketing of cotton are such that, without 
Federal assistance, farmers, individually or 
in cooperation, cannot effectively prevent 
the recurrence of excessive supplies and the 
resulting depression of prices. Existing pro- 
grams of assistance to farmers have resulted 
in the accumulation of large surpluses in 
the hands of Government agencies. 

It is in the interest of the general wel- 
fare and necessary to the free flow of in- 
terstate and foreign commerce that pro- 
ducers of cotton be assured a fair return for 
their product, and that disposition in world 
markets of existing surpluses as well as fu- 
ture production in excess of domestic re- 
quirements be encouraged. 

“In order to provide an adequate and 
balanced flow of cotton in interstate and 
foreign commerce and thereby assist farmers 
in obtaining parity of income by marketing 
cotton for domestic consumption at parity 
prices and by increased exports at world 
prices, and to assure consumers an adequate 
and steady supply of cotton at fair prices, it 
is necessary to regulate all commerce in cot- 
ton in the manner provided under the mar- 
keting certificate plan set forth in this sub- 
title. 

“ ‘DOMESTIC QUOTA 


“ ‘Sec, 342. Whenever during any calendar 
year the Secretary determines that the total 
supply of cotton for the marketing year be- 
ginning in such calendar year will exceed the 
normal supply for such marketing year, the 
Secretary shall proclaim such fact and a 
national domestic quota shall be in effect 
for the crop of cotton produced in the next 
calendar year. The Secretary shall also de- 
termine and specify in such proclamation 
the amount of the domestic quota for cot- 
ton which shall be equal to the number of 
pounds of cotton which he determines will be 
processed in the United States during such 
marketing year for consumption in the 
United States, except that (1) for any year 
for which the Secretary determines that the 
amount of cotton owned by or pledged to 
the Commodity Credit Corporation exceeds 
3,500,000 bales such domestic quota shall be 
equal to 90 percent of the number of pounds 
which he determines will be so processed, 
and (2) in no case shall such domestic quota 
be less than 5 billion pounds. Such procla- 
mation shall be made not later than Octo- 
ber 15 of the calendar year in which such 
determination is made. 


“ ‘REFERENDUM 


“Sec, 343. Not later than December 15 
following the issuance of the proclamation 
provided for in section 342, the Secretary 
shall conduct a referendum, by secret ballot, 
of farmers engaged in the production of cot- 
ton in the calendar year in which the refer- 
endum is held, to determine whether such 
farmers are in favor of or opposed to the 
domestic quota so proclaimed. If more than 
one-third of the farmers voting in the refer- 
endum oppose the domestic quota, such 
quota shall become ineffective upon procla- 
mation of the results of the referendum. 
The Secretary shall proclaim the results of 
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any referendum held hereunder within 30 
days after the date of such referendum. 


“*APPORTIONMENT OF DOMESTIC QUOTA 


“ ‘Sec. 344. (a) The domestic quota for cot- 
ton shall be apportioned by the Secretary 
among the several States on the basis of the 
amount of cotton produced in such States 
during the 5 calendar years immediately 
preceding the calendar year in which the 
domestic quota is proclaimed, with adjust- 
ments for abnormal weather conditions dur- 
ing such period. 

b) The State domestic quota for cotton 
shall be apportioned to counties on the same 
basis as to years and conditions as is applica- 
ble to the State under subsection (a), ex- 
cept that the State committee may reserve 
not to exceed 10 percent of its State do- 
mestic quota (15 percent in the case of 
Oklahoma) which shall be used to make 
adjustments in county allotments for trends 
in production, for counties adversely af- 
fected by abnormal conditions affecting 
planting, or for small or new farms, or to 
correct inequities in farm allotments and to 
prevent hardship. 

“‘(c) (1) The county domestic allotment, 
less not to exceed the percentage provided 
for in paragraph (2), shall be apportioned 
to farms on which cotton has been planted, 
or with respect to which notice has been 
given as provided in paragraph (3), in any 
1 of the 3 years immediately preceding 
the year for which such allotment is de- 
termined, on the basis of the highest amount 
of cotton produced on each such farm in any 
1 of such 3 years, except that the domestic 
allotment for any farm on which cotton has 
been produced in each of the 3 years im- 
mediately preceding the year for which such 
allotment is determined shall not be less 
than 1,000 pounds. 

“*(2) The county committee may reserve 
not in excess of 15 percent of the county 
allotment which, in addition to the amount 
made available from the reserve established 
under subsection (b), shall be used for (A) 
establishing allotments for farms on which 
cotton was not produced, and with respect 
to which no noticé was given in accordance 
with paragraph (3), during any of the 3 
calendar years immediately preceding the 
year for which the domestic allotment is 
made, on the basis of land, labor, and equip- 
ment available for the production of cotton, 
crop rotation practices, and the soil and 
other physical facilities affecting the pro- 
duction of cotton; and (B) making adjust- 
ments of the farm domestic allotments es- 
tablished under paragraph (1) so as to es- 
tablish allotments which are fair and reason- 
able in relation to the factors set forth in 
this paragraph and abnormal conditions of 
production on such farms, or in making ad- 
justments in farm domestic allotments to 
correct inequities and to prevent hardships. 

“*(3) In any case in which, during any 
year for which a domestic allotment is made 
under this subsection, no cotton is produced 
on a farm for which any such allotment is 
made and the owner and operator of such 
farm shall have given notice in writing there- 
of in such form and at such time as may 
be prescribed by the Secretary, there shall 
be deemed for the purposes of this section 
to have been produced during such year on 
such farms an amount of cotton equal to 
the amount produced on such farm in the 
most recent year in which cotton was ac- 
tually produced on such farm. No part of 
the domestic allotment of any farm for any 
year with respect to which a notice is given 
under this paragraph shall be reassigned for 
such year to any other farm. 

“*(d) Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this section no amount of cotton 
produced on any farm in excess of the do- 
mestic allotment for such farm shall be 
taken into account in establishing future 
State, county, and farm domestic allotments, 
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“'(e) State and county committees shall 
make available for inspection by owners or 
operators of farms receiving domestic allot- 
ments all records pertaining to cotton acre- 
age allotments and marketing quotas. 


“*MARKETING CERTIFICATES 


Spo. 345. (a) The Secretary shall pre- 
pare for issuance in each county cotton mar- 
keting certificates aggregating the amount 
of the county domestic quota. Such certifi- 
cates shall be issued for each farm in an 
amount equal to the domestic quota estab- 
lished for the farm pursuant to the appli- 
cable provisions of section 344 of this act. 
The marketing certificates for a farm shall 
be issued to the farm operator, but the Sec- 
retary may authorize the issuance of market- 
ing certificates to individual producers on 
any farm on the basis of their respective 
shares in the cotton crop, or the proceeds 
thereof, produced on the farm. The Secre- 
tary shall also issue and sell marketing cer- 
tificates in such quantities as may be re- 
quired to importers of cotton products and 
persons processing cotton into cotton prod- 
ucts, Marketing certificates shall be trans- 
ferable only in accordance with regulations 
issued by the Secretary. 

“*(b) Whenever a domestic quota is pro- 
claimed for any marketing year pursuant to 
section 342 of this act, the Secretary shall 
determine and proclaim for such marketing 
year (1) the estimated parity price and the 
estimated farm price for cotton, and (2) 
the value of the marketing certificate. The 
value of the marketing certificate shall be 
equal to the amount by which the esti- 
mated parity price exceeds the estimated 
farm price as determined herein. The value 
of the marketing certificate shall be com- 
puted to the nearest cent. The proclama- 
tion required by this subsection shall be 
made during the month of July immedi- 
ately preceding the marketing year for 
which such domestic quota is proclaimed. 

“*(c) The Secretary is authorized and di- 
rected through the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration to buy and sell marketing certifi- 
cates issued for any marketing year at the 
value proclaimed pursuant to subsection (b) 
of this section. For the purpose of facilitat- 
ing the purchase and sale of certificates, the 
Secretary may establish and operate a pool 
or pools and he may also authorize public 
and private agencies to act as his agents, 
either directly or through the pool or pools. 
Certificates shall be valid to cover sales and 
importations of products made during the 
marketing year with respect to which they 
are issued and after being once used to cover 
such sales and importations shall be can- 
celed by the Secretary. Any unused cer- 
tificates shall be redeemed by the Secretary 
at the face value thereof. 


“ ‘MARKETING RESTRICTIONS 


" 'SEC. 346. (a) All persons engaged in the 
processing of cotton into products composed 
wholly or partly of cotton are hereby pro- 
hibited from marketing any such product 
for domestic consumption or export con- 
taining cotton in excess of the quantity for 
which marketing certificates issued pursuant 
to section 345 of this act have been acquired 
by such person. 

b) All persons are hereby prohibited 
from importing or bringing into the conti- 
nental United States any products contain- 
ing cotton in excess of the quantity for 
which marketing certificates issued pursuant 
to section 345 of this act have been acquired 
by such person. 

“*(c) Upon the exportation from the con- 
tinental United States of any product con- 
taining cotton, the Secretary shall pay to 
the exporter an amount equal to the value 
of the certificates for the quantity of cotton 
so exported, For the purposes of this sub- 
section, the consignor named in the bill of 
lading, under which the article is exported, 
shall be considered the exporter: Provided, 
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however, That any other person may be con- 
sidered to be the exporter if the consignor 
named in the bill of lading waives claim 
in favor of such other person. 


“ ‘CONVERSION FACTORS 


“ ‘Sec: 347. The Secretary shall promulgate 
rules and regulations for determining the 
amount of cotton contained in products 
processed wholly or partly from cotton, and 
wherever practicable shall ascertain and 
establish conversion factors for such pur- 
poses based upon the weight of cotton used 
in the processing of such products. 


“ ‘CIVIL PENALTIES 


“Sec. 348. Any person who violates or 
attempts to violate, or who participates or 
aids in the violation of, any of the provisions 
of subsection (a) or (b) of section 346 of 
this act shall forfeit to the United States 
a sum equal to three times the market 
value, at the time of the commission of 


such act, of the product involved in such 


violation, Such forfeiture shall be recover- 
able in a civil suit brought in the name of 
the United States. 


“ ‘ADJUSTMENTS IN DOMESTIC QUOTAS 


“ ‘Sec. 349. If the Secretary has reason to 
believe that because of a national emergency 
or because of a material increase in demand 
for cotton, the domestic quota for cotton 
should be increased or suspended, he shall 
cause an immediate investigation to be made 
to determine whether the increase or suspen- 
sion is necessary in order to meet such emer- 
gency or increase in the demand for cotton. 
If, on the basis of such investigation, the 
Secretary finds that such increase or suspen- 
sion is necessary, he shall immediately pro- 
claim such finding (and if he finds an 
increase is necessary, the amount of the 
increase found by him to be necessary) and 
thereupon such quotas shall be increased 
or shall be suspended, as the case may be. 
In case any domestic quota for cotton is 
increased under this section, each farm 
quota for cotton shall be increased in the 
same ratio and marketing certificates shall 
be issued therefor in accordance with section 
345 of this act. In case any domestic quota 
for cotton is suspended under this section, 
the Secretary may redetermine the value of 
marketing certificates issued pursuant to 
section 345 of this act.’ 

“Sec. 602. The foregoing provisions of this 

title shall be effective with respect to cotton 
marketed during the marketing year begin- 
ning in 1957 and subsequent marketing 
years. 
“Src. 603. The provisions of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949 relating to price support 
shall not be applicable with respect to cot- 
ton produced during any year in which 
domestic quotas are in effect under the pro- 
visions of part IV of subtitle B of title III 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended, 


“INAPPLICABLE TO EXTRA LONG STAPLE COTTON 


“Sec. 604. The foregoing provisions of this 
title shall not apply to extra long staple 
cotton which is produced from pure strain 
varieties of the Barbadense species, or any 
hybrid thereof, or other similar types of 
extra long staple cotton designated by the 
Secretary having characteristics needed for 
various end uses for which American upland 
cotton is not suitable, and grown in irrigated 
cotton-growing regions of the United States 
designated by the Secretary or other areas 
designated by the Secretary as suitable for 
the production of such varieties or types, 
and the existing provisions of part IV of 
subtitle B of title III of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, inso- 
far as they relate to such extra long staple 
cotton, shall continue in effect as though 
this title had not been enacted. 


“QUOTA FOR COTTON PRODUCTS 


“Sec. 605. (a) In addition to any other 
tax or duty imposed by law, there is hereby 
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imposed upon articles imported into the 
United States from any foreign country, 
which are manufactured in whole or in part 
from cotton, a tax of 12 cents per pound 
on the cotton contained in such articles. 

“(b) The tax imposed by this section shall 
be collected only in the case of articles im- 
ported into the United States, from a foreign 
country during any calendar year beginning 
after December 31, 1956, after there shall 
have been imported into the United States 
from such country during such calendar year 
articles con an amount of cotton 
equal in weight to the amount of cotton con- 
tained in articles manufactured in whole or 
in part from cotton and imported into the 
United States during the calendar year 1952. 

“(c) The taxes imposed by this section 
shall be levied, assessed, collected, and paid 
in the same manner as a duty imposed by the 
Tarif Act of 1930 and shall be treated for 
the purposes of all provisions of law relating 
ta the customs revenue as a duty imposed by 
such act.“ 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, instead 
of having the amendment read in its 
entirety, I can simply say that the 
amendment undertakes to apply to cot- 
ton the same wise and salutary provi- 
sions we have just voted to have applied 
to wheat. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Georgia has 1 hour under 
his control on the amendment. How 
much time does he yield to himself? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield briefly 
to me? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the chair- 
man of the committee, if in doing so I do 
not prejudice my right to the floor. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute to the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, last 
week I submitted an amendment to 
strike out the rice title of the bill. How- 
ever, in view of the vote today on the 
two-price system on wheat, I see no good 
purpose in striking the rice title from 
the bill, because we might just as well 
treat one commodity in the same way 
that we treat another. Under the cir- 
cumstances, although I will vote against 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], I shall certainly 
interpose no objection to the amend- 
ment; and so far as I am concerned, we 
can proceed to vote on the amendment 
without having very much discussion of 
it, because the Senate has fairly well 
indicated its feelings and its viewpoint 
with respect to the two-price system. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from 
Georgia yield to himself? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Georgia is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I shall 
not take very much of the time of the 
Senate to discuss the gravity of the sit- 
uation confronting the Senate as it deals 
with farm legislation. 

Mr. President, regardless of whether 
Senators have favored rigid supports or 
fiexible supports of the soil-bank plan, 
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there is not a Member of this body who 
does not know that a very grave sick- 
ness is afflicting the agricultural econ- 
omy of our Nation. That is the reason 
for the farm bill. The Recor is full of 
statements and statistics which have 
been provided by Senators who have 
compiled them, showing the dire need 
for drastic remedial measures to restore 
the American farmer to the prosperity 
which the rest of the American people 
are enjoying today. 

As I set forth in the brief statement 
I made in support of the wheat amend- 
ment, I am convinced that neither the 
90 percent of parity system nor the fiex- 
ible support system is the answer to the 
farm problem, because in time it will be 
necessary to get the Government out of 
the farming business, insofar as han- 
dling huge farm crops is concerned. The 
system we have voted to employ for 
wheat, and which I now propose be em- 
ployed with respect to cotton, will ac- 
complish that purpose. 

Mr. President, my amendment pro- 
poses that the domestic parity program 
be applied to cotton. I supported the 
wheat amendment; but I say with all due 
deference that it is much simpler to 
apply the program to cotton than it is 
to apply it to wheat, because of the fact 
that in the case of cotton we do not have 
the complication of competing feed 
grains involved in the production, over 
and above the domestic consumption, I 
am satisfied that that problem can be 
eliminated with respect to wheat. I am 
glad that it does not exist with respect 
to cotton, because all the cotton con- 
sumed domestically in the United States 
must be processed. None of it is used 
for food, and none of it is consumed 
unless it has been processed by fabri- 
cators, who will be compelled to purchase 
certificates, just as certificates will be 
purchased in the case of wheat purchased 
for milling, which provides the main 
basis of support for the amendment 
which has just been adopted. 

Mr. President, I can see no conceivable 
objection which can be raised with re- 
spect to this amendment, in view of the 
action the Senate has just taken on the 
wheat amendment. In fact, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I go a little further than did my 
friend, the Senator from Kansas, in the 
case of the wheat amendment. In the 
case of this amendment, Mr. President, 
I provide that the domestic allotment 
shall be only 90 percent of the 10 million 
bales, so that the Government will be 
able to work off 1 million bales of the 
surplus at full parity in the domestic 
consumption, until the cotton carryover 
is reduced to 314 million bales, which is 
below the average normal carryover in 
the United States. 

By means of this amendment, I pro- 
vide for the Government an opportunity 
to dispose of the surplus cotton at full 
parity under a reasonable program of 
1 million bales a year, in addition to the 
amount which can be sold in export. 

Mr. President, the time has passed 
when we should, by means of a bill passed 
by this body and to the detriment of 
American wheat farmers and cotton 
farmers—hold over the heads of the 
producers in other lands—some of whom 
maintain their operations with Ameri- 
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can dollars which were wrung from the 
same American farmers—an umbrella 
which will enable the producers in for- 
eign lands to increase their production, 
and to do so at the expense of the Amer- 
ican farmers, and thus take away the 
foreign markets which for so long have 
been an integral part of our agricultural 
economy. Our cotton farmers have not 
enjoyed an agreement similar to the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement, because 
we were never able to reach an interna- 
tional accord with respect to cotton. 

But, Mr. President, this amendment, 
simply stated, guarantees to the farmer 
full parity for the domestic consumption 
of cotton. It takes the Government 
completely out of the loan and support 
fields, when dealing with cotton. The 
amendment will permit all the cotton to 
move in the domestic market at the 
world price level, without any let or hin- 
drance or Government interference. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia yield to me? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am glad to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from North 
Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG. Would not it amount to 
holding an umbrella over the world mar- 
ket, if we set the price at 75 percent or 
80 percent of parity? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, with respect 
to world production. 

Mr. YOUNG. Once the price is set at 
75 percent or 80 percent of parity—or at 
87 percent of parity, as the Secretary of 
Agriculture proposes—that price be- 
comes the world price. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes; in the case of 
cotton the price of foreign cotton always 
runs slightly below the support price. 

Mr. YOUNG. That will be the case, 
insofar as the foreign producers of cot- 
ton are concerned, because they can 
produce cotton so much more cheaply 
than cotton can be produced in the 
United States, can they not? 

Mr.RUSSELL. Oh, yes; because their 
labor costs are so much lower. 

Mr. President, when in our country a 
minimum wage of $1 an hour was fixed 
it greatly increased the cost of farm la- 
bor, and it doubled or tripled the wages 
which theretofore had been paid. I am 
glad to have that done, for the sake of 
the workers; but that increases the cost 
of producing cotton and reduces the rev- 
enue the farmers receive from the pro- 
duction of cotton; and at the same time 
the revenue the farmers receive from the 
sale of their other products has been 
decreasing. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield to me 
for some questions? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am glad to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have read the 
amendment of the Senator from Georgia. 
I wonder whether he will be willing to 
clear up some points about it which have 
caused me some uncertainty. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I shall be happy to 
undertake to do so to the best of my 
ability. 

Mr.DOUGLAS. Do I correctly under- 
stand that in effect the Senator from 
Georgia is proposing for cotton what the 
Senator from Kansas (Mr. CARLSON] 
proposed for wheat? 
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Mr. RUSSELL. I propose essentially 
a referendum of the cotton farmers as 
to whether or not they desire to apply 
this system. Two-thirds of them must 
vote in the affirmative before the plan 
becomes applicable. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And if they do vote 
in the affirmative, the domestic propor- 
tion of the consumption will be supported 
at 100 percent of parity. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator is cor- 
rect; through the certificate program, as 
in the case of wheat. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. To be paid for by 
what would be, in effect, a processing tax. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Can the Senator 
from Georgia tell us what proportion of 
the cotton crop is consumed domesti- 
cally? 

Mr. RUSSELL. It varies with the 
years, but the average over the past 
few years has been 10 million bales. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is that the annual 
production? 

Mr. RUSSELL. No. That is the an- 
nual consumption. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Domestically? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. It has been as 
high as 12 million bales, and as low as 9 
million bales, but the average is about 
10 million bales. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. What is the average 
amount exported? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The export, prior to 
the time the Government started ex- 
porting the cotton it was holding, ran 
anywhere from 3 to 5 million bales. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So, in effect, we con- 
sume two-thirds, or probably closer to 
three-quarters, of the cotton we pro- 
duce, whereas we consume only about 
one-half of the wheat we produce. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct. I 
may say that historically, back in the 
1920’s, and for 80 years prior to 1930, we 
exported about half the cotton crop, but 
since that time we have lost our world 
markets because of the fact that cotton 
was produced in some of the lowest cost 
agricultural areas of the world. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. As I remember, last 
week the Senator from Vermont read a 
letter from the Secretary of Agriculture 
in which the Secretary of Agriculture 
declared that it would be his policy to 
support cotton at something like 86 or 
87 percent of parity for the coming year. 
Did I hear that correctly? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I understand that is 
correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Would the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Georgia su- 
persede that program? 

Mr. RUSSELL. It would not for this 
year. My amendment would be appli- 
cable only in 1957. If the amendment is 
extended over a 2-year period, it will 
affect the crop for the next year, 1957. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. For 1956 then, about 
three-fourths of the cotton production 
would be supported at 100 percent of 
parity. I suppose the foreign market 
would be supported at 86 percent of par- 
ity, so we would have an average sup- 
port price of well over 90 percent. 

Mr. RUSSELL. No. If this amend- 
ment goes into effect in 1957, the 86 per- 
cent to which the Senator refers will be 
completely eliminated. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. What about 19562 
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Mr. RUSSELL. It would not be ap- 
plicable in 1956. It would go into effect 
only if two-thirds of the farmers should 
vote favorably in a referendum to be held 
in the fall of this year. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So there would be no 
change in the present act so far as the 
current crop is concerned. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator is cor- 
rect. We do not take as good care of the 
cotton farmer as we take of the wheat 
farmer. For his production in excess of 
domestic consumption, we do not give 
the cotton farmer any supports. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So the Senator would 
allow the price in the foreign market to 
be settled at a competitive level. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct. Cot- 
ton exported would be sold at the world 
market, if it is production over domestic 
needs. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Has the Senator any 
idea what the price would have to be to 
enable us to sell a quarter of our cotton 
in the foreign market, and work off some 
of the surplus? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I would not venture a 
guess. We shall soon know, if the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture puts into effect the 
program he has now. Heretofore, for 
the past several years, the world price 
has been 50 points, or half a cent a pound 
under the American support. Those 
who call this a dumping program should 
be violently opposed to the Secretary of 
Agriculture selling anything overseas 
now, because this new program of the 
Secretary’s is a dumping program. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The doubt in the 
mind of the Senator from Illinois is this: 
He feels that a 90 percent price support 
figure is approximately correct, but he 
is very dubious about percentages of sup- 
port in excess of 90 percent, for this rea- 
son. In agriculture we have undoubted- 
ly had a greater increase in productivity 
per man-hour in recent times than in 
manufacturing. We should consider the 
relative labor costs per unit of output 
rather than merely the relative exchange 
value, so to speak. In view of the great 
agricultural improvements and the great 
lowering of production costs, even with 
labor properly paid—and I want it to be 
properly paid—there is a real question 
in my mind as to whether we should peg 
the price in excess of 90 percent of parity. 

Mr. RUSSELL. If the American cot- 
ton farmer is compelled to sell one-third 
of his cotton crop for as little as 15 to 
18 cents a pound in world trade, he is 
certainly entitled to 100 percent of parity 
with respect to domestic consumption, 
just as the wheat farmer is. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. After some uncer- 
tainty I voted for the amendment of the 
Senator from Kansas (Mr. CARLSON] in 
the case of wheat, because in that in- 
stance the crop is divided, roughly, 50-50 
That means that although one-half the 
crop is supported above 90 percent, the 
average support price would not be above 
90 percent of parity. But if, in the case 
of cotton, three-quarters of the crop is 
for domestic consumption and one-quar- 
ter for export, a price support of 100 
percent for domestic consumption would 
have much greater influence than it 
would have in the case of wheat and the 
average support price would be above 90 
percent of parity. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. If this amendment is 
agreed to, the American cotton farmer 
will recapture the foreign markets, and 
the ratio will soon be 50-50. There 
would be no acreage control. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Would the acreage 
control be eliminated completely? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The acreage control 
would be completely eliminated. The 
cotton farmer would receive an allot- 
ment based upon poundage, with the 
provision that no small farmer shall 
have an allotment less than a thousand 
pounds, which is two bales. The allot- 
ment is based upon poundage. If he 
grows more than his domestic allot- 
ment, for consumption in this country, 
he does so at his peril, and must sell at 
the world price. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Georgia has 
expired. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 10 more minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. -I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The proposal for 
bringing the element of poundage into 
the farm program as a means of control 
was recommended again and again in 
our hearings throughout the country. 
We found that no matter how much 
acreage control we tried to use, acreage 
restrictions did not necessarily translate 
themselves into restrictions of quantity 
of production, because of the use of fer- 
tilizer and modern farming practices. 
So the idea of using poundage is good, 
just as the idea of bushelage was good in 
terms of wheat. Furthermore, I think 
the fact should be made clear that under 
the Senator’s program there would be 
no Government storage. 

Mr. RUSSELL. There would be no 
Government storage at all. We would 
eliminate the charge of $1 million a day 
for storage, under this amendment, as 
soon as we worked off the surplus. The 
farmers would have to take a reduction 
in production amounting to 1 million 
bales a year to allow the Government to 
get 1 million bales into domestic con- 
sumption. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. With a control on 
poundage, we would eliminate the neces- 
sity for storage, and the ultimate cost 
of storage. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Also we would elimi- 
nate the purchase of vast quantities of 
cotton by the Government. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. We would also liq- 
uidate certain specialized programs of 
the Government, such as that under Pub- 
lic Law 480, under which we are sup- 
posedly doing business in foreign mar- 
kets, but in an unusual manner. We ac- 
cept soft currencies, when we are not 
utilizing them to good advantage. 
Would this proposal not place foreign 
trade on a regular market basis, as be- 
tween exporters and importers? Would 
it not get away from much of the Gov- 
ernment-to-government business? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Instead of the Gov- 
ernment selling cotton in the markets of 
the world, the people who handle cotton 
would be selling it in the markets of the 
world. Let me say to those who talk 
about getting the Government out of 
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business that this is an opportunity: to 
do so. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. There is to be a ref- 
erendum or election in the fall. Let us 
assume that this amendment is adopted. 
What will the election be in the fall of 
1956? 

Mr. RUSSELL. It will be as to wheth- 
er or not the cotton farmers of the Na- 
tion wish to accept the domestic parity 
plan, which provides for supports on 
their domestically consumed cotton, and 
no supports on what they produce over 
and above their domestic allotments. 

Mr. EASTLAND. What else will there 
be on the ballot? What will the other 
choice be? 

Mr. RUSSELL, If the farmers vote it 
down, they will revert to the existing law. 
No; I was in error on that statement. 
It would be the same as if today they had 
voted down acreage allotments and mar- 
keting quotas. 

Mr. EASTLAND. If the farmers did 
not vote for this domestic parity plan, 
then what would be the support price? 

Mr. RUSSELL. It would be 

Mr. EASTLAND. Fifty-three per- 
cent? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Anywhere between 52 
and 75 percent of parity, depending on 
what the Secretary of Agriculture would 
wish to fix. 

Mr. EASTLAND. According to my 
understanding of the amendment 

Mr. RUSSELL. I understand what 
the Senator is driving at. He wants to 
make possible an option in the election as 
between this program and the program 
which is now contained in the bill for 
cotton. Is that correct? 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is what I 
thought the proposal was. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I should be glad to 
accept an amendment which would bring 
that about. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I have such an 
amendment. I should like to ask this 
question of the Senator from Georgia. 
If the amendment is adopted, what will 
the support price of cotton be? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from 
Mississippi knows more about what the 
parity is today than I do. What is the 
parity on cotton? The Senator is one 
of our great cotton experts. 

Mr. EASTLAND. No, I am not an 
expert. I do not know. It is 36 or 37 
cents a pound, as I understand. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Thirty-six or 37 cents 
a pound; somewhere in that neighbor- 
hood. 

Mr. EASTLAND. In the Senator’s 
judgment, what effect would a domestic 
price level like that for cotton have on 
the synthetic fiber production in this 
country? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not think it would 
have any great effect. In my opinion, 
cotton has run the gamut, and the syn- 
thetic fiber field is very well established, 
as is the cotton field very well estab- 
lished. I do not share the view of those 
who hold that we must cut down the 
price of cotton in the market until all 
the small cotton farmers are eliminated, 
because of a fear of the synthetics. 
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Mr. EASTLAND. No one wants to do 
that. However, is it not correct to say 
that beginning on January 1, 1955, con- 
tracts were let totaling $155 million for 
new synthetic plant construction? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am not aware of 
that. However, I do not hold with the 
fears of those who have raised that 
specter. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does not the Sena- 
tor know that scientists claim that a 
212- or 3-cent reduction in the price of 
cotton would prevent further synthetic 
production? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I know that some 
Senators claim that a reduction in the 
price of cotton of from 2½ cents to 3 
cents a pound would stop the onward 
march of syntheties. I shall not vote to 
cut the price of cotton by 2½ or 3 cents 
a pound merely because of the fear of the 
synthetics, when I know that the small 
farmer cannot produce enough cotton 
to exist at present prices. 

The largest field for synthetics today 
is the tire field. Even if we cut the 
price of cotton by 15 cents, we could 
never recapture for cotton the tire field 
from the synthetics. Synthetic rayon, 
for instance, possess certain qualities, 
such as tensile strength, which are not 
Possessed by cotton. 

Mr, EASTLAND. What the Senator 
from Georgia says is true. There are 
special properties of synthetic fibers with 
which cotton cannot compete. That is 
also true in the paper trade. There are 
certain uses for which paper has dis- 
placed cotton. However, in the fields in 
which they are competitive, does not the 
Senator agree with me that a price re- 
duction of from 2½ cents to 3 cents a 
pound will prevent a tremendous expan- 
sion of synthetic fiber production? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not accept that 
philosophy at all. I know this much, 
that an increase of 3 cents a pound in 
the case of ‘cotton, while it is large 
enough to benefit the little cotton 
grower, does not amount to more than 
a half cent in the price of a shirt or other 
garment. It amounts to very little in 
connection with most cotton wrappings. 

Mr. EASTLAND. It may not amount 
to very much on the retail level, but does 
not the history of the textile industry 
show that it does make a difference in 
the spinning, for example, because the 
rayon fiber is mixed in with the cotton 
fiber, and that that is one of the reasons 
for the tremendous expansion of the 
rayon production? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course if we want 
to put all the cotton farmers below a 
certain size out of business, we might 
be able to recapture the market we have 
lost to the synthetics. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I do not believe that 
a 2% to 3 cent price reduction will hurt 
any farmer. 

Mr. RUSSELL. In the case of the 
little farmer who makes two bales, it 
would take away a considerable percent- 
age of his total annual income. 

Mr. EASTLAND. It seems to me the 
thing that has cut his throat has been 
the tremendous reduction in the acreage 
he has had each year. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL, I yield. 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the Senator from 
Georgia a question from the standpoint 
of the New England textile industry. 
Some of the textile industry representa- 
tives have been in Washington and they 
have spoken unitedly on the problem of 
cotton going abroad and coming back in 
the form of cloth, which makes it utterly 
impossible for them to compete. Does 
not the Senator’s amendment make that 
doubly difficult, because they must buy 
their cotton at the domestic price, 
whereas cotton is now going to go abroad 
at cheaper prices? 

Mr. RUSSELL, I likewise have a tex- 
tile industry in my State, and I have the 
responsibility of representing the inter- 
ests of that industry on the floor of the 
Senate. The amendment completely 
takes care of the processor of cotton, 
whether he is in Massachusetts, in Geor- 
gia, or in North Carolina, because the 
amendment slaps an absolute embargo 
on the importation of the foreign prod- 
ucts the Senator refers to, and rolls it 
back to the level of 1952. The cotton 
mill industry of this country would be 
greatly benefited by the adoption of the 
amendment, because it is guaranteed the 
primacy of the domestic market in the 
sale of its product. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Does the Sena- 
tor mean to say that his amendment 
puts a quota on the goods which are im- 
ported? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Absolutely. It puts 
a limitation on imports, and it rolls them 
back to the volume of 1952. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. When the Sen- 
ator says it rolls them back, does he re- 
fer to the quantity that can come in as 
being rolled back? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Thatis correct. It is 
rolled back to what was imported in 
1952. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. So that while 
the Senator’s amendment would put the 
price at which the New England mill will 
buy the cotton at the domestic price, the 
amendment. would place a quota on the 
import of cotton goods? 

Mr. RUSSELL. It would prohibit the 
importation which our cotton processors 
so greatly fear. It also rolls the im- 
portation back to the level of 1952. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Georgia has 
expired. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield myself an ad- 
ditional 5 minutes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. When the Sen- 
ator says the imports are rolled back to 
1952, does he know what the importa- 
tion in 1952 was as compared with what 
it was in 1955? 

Mr. RUSSELL. No; I do not have the 
exact figure. I know the importations 
were much larger in 1955 than they were 
in 1952. I do not have the exact fig- 
ures. However, there has been a tre- 
mendous increase during the past few 
years. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. However, the 
amendment, if adopted, would put the 
cost of the domestic cloth up to a higher 
level because the raw materials would 
be more expensive. Is that correct? 

Mr. RUSSELL. It would to a slight 
extent, just as in the case of wheat. 
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However, it would completely protect the 
American textile industry. It would per- 
mit it to buy for the foreign market at 
the world price. Therefore, it would not 
interfere with its competitive power to 
sell in the world market. 

Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. We consume in the 
United States 5 million bales of cotton 
domestically. Of that, between 500,000 
and 600,000 bales are represented by ex- 
ports of textiles. Has the Senator made 
any provision to protect those exports? 

Mr. RUSSELL. As I just stated to the 
Senator from Massachusetts, there is a 
provision that if the American textile 
manufacturer spins cloth for the world 
market he does not have to pay the cer- 
tificate price. He buys his cotton on 
the competitive level with the spinner 
in Manchester or Paris or Rouen, France. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. A few minutes ago 
the question was put to the Senator as 
to what would happen if the elections 
were held and it was voted down. The 
farmer would be left in exactly the same 
shape he would be left in if the election 
were held last year or the year before. 
Is that not correct? 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct, Mr. 
President, I modify my amendment on 
page 4, line 15, after the word “referen- 
dum”, by striking out the period and 
adding the following language: and the 
existing provisions of part IV of subtitle 
B of title III of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, shall con- 
tinue in effect with respect to the ensu- 
ing crop as though this title had not 
been enacted.” 

That would put the cotton farmer back 
where he would be under the existing 
law. 

Mr. President, I now yield to the Sen- 
ator from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I may 
not be an expert on agricultural com- 
modities, certainly, not on cotton, but I 
have checked the figures and find there 
is an average of 36 acres, which has been 
set back to 29 acres this year. 

I commend the Senator from Georgia 
for presenting this proposal to the Sen- 
ate. I think this has been a historic day 
in the Senate of the United States, so far 
as agriculture is concerned. I am con- 
vinced that we shall have to start dealing 
with commodity after commodity. That 
may not be put into effect this year or 
the year following, but we must look for- 
ward to a program which is not based 
only on rigid price supports or flexible 
price supports. They are supposed to 
carry us through a depression or for a 
period of time. I think the Senator 
from Georgia is entitled to commenda- 
tion for bringing his amendment before 
the Senate, and I shall be glad to support 
it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator 
from Kansas. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am interested 
in the Senator’s remarks concerning the 
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processor paying the world price for cot- 
ton. Am I correct in that statement? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Only if he processes 
it to sell in the world market; yes. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Does the Senator 
have the figures on the average certifi- 
cate price? 

Mr, RUSSELL. No. My amendment 
provides that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture shall fix the certificate price at 
whatever he thinks will be an adequate 
amount. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
additional 5 minutes of the Senator from 
Georgia has expired. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield myself 10 more 
minutes, Mr. President. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
yin 29 Senator from Georgia yield fur- 

er 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Does the Senator 
know the world price of cotton today? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not, but it will 
run at about whatever the support price 
is in this country, on the average. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. What I am con- 
cerned about is who pays the difference? 

Mr. RUSSELL. What difference? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The difference 
between the certificate price and the 
world price. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The consumer of the 
cotton goods pays it. It goes into the 
cost that the miller charges for his goods, 
just as in the case of wheat. I would not 
try to deceive the Senator or the Senate 
on that point. On the average cotton 
garment, there would be absolutely no 
justification for any increase whatever. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. [If it is consumed 
in the United States the Senator would 
be correct. What I am concerned about 
is who pays the loss. 

Mr. RUSSELL. What loss? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The difference 
between the certificate price and what 
the processor pays for the goods at the 
world price. I believe there is a differ- 
ence of possibly 79 cents. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Does the Senator 
mean on the export of the processed 
goods? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. No. I mean who 
pays the difference between the certifi- 
cate price, or what the loan is on cotton, 
and the world price, which, today, is a 
difference of around 79 cents. 

Mr. RUSSELL. There is no loan sys- 
tem under the amendment. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. What does the 
certificate price indicate? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I understand that if 
the world price of cotton were 5 or 6 
cents under what it is today it would 
mean that the certificate cost would be 
a difference of 5 or 6 cents a pound. 

0 Mr. GOLDWATER. Who would pay 

? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The processor who 
buys the certificate would pay it. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. And the surplus 
ai which the Government owns to- 

ay—— 

Mr. RUSSELL. Would be worked off 
at the rate of a million bales a year, 
under this provision. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. But someone has 
to take a loss on it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Who is taking the loss 
on the cotton, in the main, in Georgia 
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and Arizona which is sold overseas today 
at a loss? The taxpayer is taking it to- 
day, under the present system, and he 
will continue to take it if we do not adopt 
such an amendment as I have proposed, 
and pass an agricultural bill. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. So far as taking the 
loss is concerned, the Treasury of the 
United States is taking the loss when 
the price of cotton falls to 5 or 6 cents a 
pound. 

Mr. RUSSELL. But this amendment 
assures that there will be no loss in the 
future. " 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Georgia yield 
further? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. We have to 
grow cotton in competition with the 
world, and the situation which exists is 
that the United States has practically 
lost the foreign cotton market. We in 
the West and Southwest can compete in 
the foreign market, but we have been 
stuck with the high 90 percent of parity 
of which our cotton mills are not in 
favor. We see today the United States 
having lost its market. I know the in- 
tention of the Senator from Georgia is 
good. I know he is honestly concerned 
about the situation. I feel that until we 
get back to a competitive position not 
supported by the Government in any 
manner, shape, or form, we will never 
get the world market. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The amendment 
would put us into the foreign market 
without any Government support. 
There is no limitation or restriction on 
planting. The cotton farmers in Ari- 
zona with whom I have talked—and it 
happens that I have two or three good 


farmer friends there—are much more. 


concerned about the acreage reductions. 
‘This amendment would absolutely free 
them from any acreage reduction. It 
would take away from every cotton 
farmer anywhere in the United States 
any loan recourse on the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The farmer could not put a 
pound of cotton under loan. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Someone must 
pay for it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The grower pays. 
From here on it does not cost the tax- 
payer one thin dime. When the Sen- 
ator was talking about accumulated 
surpluses, I said that when they are dis- 
posed of, there will be a loss. But there 
is not a dime for the American taxpayer 
to pay except for the administration of 
the program. There is no restriction on 
acreage. The Arizona farmer can pro- 
duce and sell in the world market as 
much cotton as he pleases in competi- 
tion in the world market. The farmers 
of Georgia will not do it; they will stay 
within their domestic allotment; . but 
the Arizona farmers can produce for the 
competitive market with no restrictions 
whatever on them. The program will 
not cost the taxpayers a dime. 

I think the Senator from Arizona will 
agree that whether we pass this bill or 
some other bill, we are going to incur 
some losses in disposing of the surplus. 
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Mr. GOLDWATER. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Georgia for his explanation, 
although I am still a little bit in the 
dark as to who pays for it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. No one pays for it. 
If the farmer produces more than his 
quota, he sells it at the world price. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I do not think there 
is any doubt that it would cause the 
cotton manufacturer in New England to 
pay more for his cotton, but my under- 
standing is that the Senator’s amend- 
ment seeks to protect him. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I understand they 
feel that the way in which the quota 
provision is drawn it will not give them 
protection, because it is based on quan- 
tity. It will give protection to some of 
the cotton mills on quantity, but not on 
quality. Iam speaking of quality manu- 
facturers who feel they would pay more, 
on the one hand, and would not be pro- 
tected, on the other hand. I am won- 
dering if it is possible to redraw the 
amendment so as to provide for such a 
situation. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The amendment 
might have that effect. I do not know 
the details of that, and I do not know 
how to approach it, unless we say no 
more shirts can be imported. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I have never been 
enthusiastic about a quota system, but 
if the amendment is agreed to we may 
have to pay more for our cotton, and 
I should like to see the manufacturers 
protected from the importation of 
cheaper goods. 

Mr. RUSSELL. My amendment un- 
dertakes to do that. It will give them 
much more protection than they have 
at present. If some step along this line 
is not taken, with the price of cotton 
abroad as low as it is now, we have not 
seen anything yet in the way of imports 
compared with what we shall see. 

Mr. KENNEDY. But will not the first 
part of the amendment cause the tex- 
tile manufacturers to pay more for 
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Mr. RUSSELL. They will undoubt- 
edly have to pay 5 or 6 cents a pound 
more, but they will have a monopoly of 
the American market. 

Mr. KENNEDY. If the section deal- 
ing with quotas is not drawn so as to 
protect them. I can understand why 
they would be short-changed by the 
amendment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not see how they 
can possibly be short-changed. 

Mr. KENNEDY. It refers about 
quantity and rolls the imports back to 
the 1952 figure. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct. 

Mr. KENNEDY. But it does not 
mention the kinds of imported goods 
which will come into the United States 
from abroad. The New England manu- 
facturers are, as of today, dealing in 
quality goods. They want to be given 
protection. If the quotas were put into 
classifications, it would give them pro- 
tection. But they will not be afforded 
protection if all the classifications are 
lumped into one total, because the 
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cheaper goods will then come into this 
country in quantity. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Has the Senator 
from Massachusetts any suggestion to 
make as to how the amendment could 
be modified in that respect? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, since 
other Senators wish to speak, I shall 
not talk at length. However, I yield my- 
self two additional minutes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Would it not be 
possible to have the amendment apply 
to the quotas of 1952, based upon the 
respective qualities of the goods which 
came in during that year, so that the 
imports would not be lumped on a quan- 
tity basis, but would be arranged on a 
selective basis, in the same ratio as the 
goods previously had come in? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I would have to as- 
certain what effect that would have. I 
want to deal fairly with every segment 
of the country which is interested in the 
amendment. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I support what 
my colleague [Mr. KENNEDY] has said. 
It is my understanding that on a quan- 
tity basis, the industries of New England 
would not be helped. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I shall be glad to look 
into the matter as the debate continues. 
Of course, the amendment must go to 
conference with the House if it shall be 
adopted by the Senate. It can be con- 
sidered there. 

I have no purpose to inflict any injury 
on the New England textile industry, and 
I really do not think my amendment 
would do so. I think the fears of the 
New England textile industry are more 
imaginary than they are real. But I 
shall look into the question in an at- 
tempt to reassure Senators as to the 
effect of the amendment. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the Senator from Ver- 
mont. 

Mr, AIKEN. Mr. President, I have 
been listening to the discussion about 
the possible effect of the amendment on 
the textile mills of New England and 
other parts of the country. I do not 
believe the amendment would make cot- 
ton cost much more for the mills of New 
England, because I think those mills 
would stop using cotton. Let us think 
back 6 or 7 years, to the time when cot- 
ton was still used to a greater extent, 
and the price went up to 36-38 cents a 
pound. At that time many of our mills 
shifted to rayon. 

As I understand the proposal of the 
Senator from Georgia, there would be no 
restrictions upon the planting of cotton 
under his plan. That means the produc- 
tion of cotton could go from 17 million 
acres to 42 million acres, which is the 
amount that was planted some years ago. 
It means there would be production from 
those acres which largely would be placed 
upon the world market, because our own 
mills in the meantime would have shifted 
to substitutes, . 
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It means that we would have to seek 
the markets which are now enjoyed by 
India, Mexico, Brazil, Egypt, Turkey, and 
other countries of the world. It means 
that retaliatory barriers would be set 
up against us. It means we would have 
to put up barriers so high that one could 
not possibly see or get over them, in or- 
der to protect the synthetic textile busi- 
ness of the United States. 

But more than that, it would mean 
that when we undertook to destroy the 
economy of Egypt, of Costa Rica, of 
Guatemala, of Mexico, of India, and of 
other countries of the world, we would 
have to have armed forces greater than 
those ever dreamed of by the chairman 
of the Committee on Armed Services in 
order to protect the United States. We 
would disrupt the economy of the entire 
world. 

I am surprised to see those who claim 
to be internationalists, and those who 
claim to be friends of foreign countries, 
take positions which would contribute to 
the destruction of the economy of the 
very countries of which they claim to be 
friends. 

Mr. President, I think there should be 
a record vote on the amendment, and I 
therefore ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield me 2 
minutes? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I'm still in doubt 
as to how I will cast my vote on the pro- 
posal of the Senator from Georgia. Iam 
tempted to vote favorably because I hap- 
pen to believe this may be the least unde- 
serving of several undeserving alterna- 
tives. 

I said some time ago, when a proposal 
was offered to have 56 million acres of 
corn, and when there was a separate 
proposal on cotton, that when we began 
to treat the farm people—— 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. ' 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont will state it. 

Mr. AIKEN. As I understand, the 
amendment provides for a tax on the 
importation of cotton goods into the 
United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota has the floor. 
Does he wish to yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should like to 
complete my statement. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I rise to 
a point of order that the amendment 
is not germane to the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I merely wish to 
state that some time ago in the debate 
I pointed out that if we started to have 
special deals and special arrangements, 
commodity by commodity, we would 
open up a Pandora’s box of trouble. 

Mr. Benson, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, began this activity, and the chick- 
ens are now coming home to roost. 
Some of those chickens may not look so 
good, but they are his. I hope the eggs 
are not all so bad as they sometimes 
appear to be. But the Secretary asked 
for this. This is exactly what can be ex- 
pected, time after time, on commodity 
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after commodity, in the light of what 
the Senate has started to do. 

The committee reported a bill to the 
Senate. It is one thing to argue about 
flexible price supports versus rigid price 
supports. That is a difference of opin- 
ion about how the price-support program 
shall operate. I disagree with those who 
advocate flexible price supports, but I 
will say that, at least, they have a sys- 
tem; they have a program. 

We have now reached a point where 
we will have, not a program, but a dozen 
programs. But Mr. Benson asked for 
this. I regret that he was so foolish as 
to ask for this kind of program; but he 
is about to get it—not with my blessing, 
I may say, but with his urging. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield 5 minutes to me? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
first wish to yield 2 minutes to the Sena- 
tor from Vermont. \ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will state that all time on the 
amendment, on both sides of the ques- 
tion, must be used before the point of 
order can be discussed under the con- 
trolled time. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
think ultimately we shall have to have 
some kind of two-price system. I feel 
kindly toward this proposal, but I really 
do not think it will work, because it 
places a support price of 100 percent of 
parity on cotton. Everyone wants to 
get as high a price as he can get for the 
commodity he produces. But it is 
fundamental that cotton must be com- 
petitive with synthetic fibers in the 
marketplace. 

In 1955, alone, the increased consump- 
tion of rayon in the United States dis- 
placed 978,000 bales of cotton. In other 
words, in that single year practically 
one-ninth of the domestic cotton con- 
sumption was wiped out. 

If we support the cotton prices at 100 
percent of parity for 10 million bales, the 
Treasury of the United States is going 
to take a big loss right there, because 
domestic consumption hovers around 9 
million bales. 

Mr, RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It will not take much 
of a loss, because 1 million bales of the 
Government’s cotton is going to be put 
into this program. 

Mr. EASTLAND. One million bales 
will go out at what price? 

Mr. RUSSELL. It will go out at the 
certificated price. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Yes, but it is going 
to decrease the consumption of cotton 
domestically, which is the greatest re- 
maining market the American cotton- 
grower has. 

If we are talking about supporting 
cotton domestically at 100 percent of 
parity, then we are talking about 9 
million bales. Here we have 10 million 
bales. In the year 1954-1955 rayon im- 
ports into this country increased from 
200,000 bales to 450,000 bales. They dis- 
placed that much cotton. 
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The argument is made, A $5 shirt has 
just two bits’ worth of cotton in it,” but 
the fact remains that the big inroads 
synthetic fibers have made in the cotton 
industry have resulted in cotton goods 
being mixed with rayon. Rayon is 
cheaper, and a mill will mix it because 
the mill can make more money by mixing 
rayon with cotton. 

I was amazed to learn that the Cannon 
Mills, a big towel manufacturer, today 
for the first time is mixing rayon in the 
towels it manufactures. That was some- 
thing unheard of previously, but the mills 
do it because rayon is just a few cents 
cheaper. 

We must get cotton prices down to the 
point where it will be competitive with 
rayon. I would certainly favor a form 
of two price system based on that ob- 
jective. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
think it is time that we recognized what 
we are doing to the farm program by the 
type of legislation which is before the 
Senate now, and that which was just 
approved. 

I did not vote for the two price system 
on wheat because I believe if we start 
doing that for one commodity then we 
will have two price systems for all agri- 
cultural commodities. It is pretty hard, 
if we vote for 100 percent on wheat, to 
say we should not vote the same way for 
another commodity. Placing 100 percent 
supports on cotton would result in what 
the Senator from Mississippi has said. 
It would merely mean a steady chopping 
away of cotton consumption until there 
would be a drastic reduction in con- 
sumption. 

I think it just happens that there is 
one section in the United States that can 
stand that sort of deal. That happens 
to be some of the irrigated sections of 
California, Arizona, Texas, and the Delta 
of the Mississippi. It is said that people 
can produce cotton there for 20 cents. 
Perhaps they can. If the price is put at 
35 cents, it is very apt to result in farm- 
ers producing all sorts of free cotton and 
paying the 50 percent penalty and find- 
ing themselves a wide open market. If 
that is not done, then there will be in- 
vited the very thing that has taken place 
today with regard to rayon. 

Consider what happens around the 
earth. We have almost trouble enough 
with our international relations without 
asking for the sort of trouble involved in 
this amendment. What are we going to 
do when we have serious problems, with 
a country like Egypt? Are we going to 
turn loose on the world several million 
bales of cotton? Does anybody think we 
are going to continue a production that 
tends toward 10 million bales in the 
United States? The acreage which was 
allocated last year resulted in a produc- 
tion of 14 or 15 million bales when it was 
designed to produce 10 million bales. 
The average production in the past 5 
years was 308 pounds per planted acre. 
Yet last year the harvest was 416 pounds 
per harvested acre. That goes to show 
what happens when we turn things loose. 
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Not long ago there was a prediction 
made that with the proper use of ferti- 
lizer and proper care of the land 700 
pounds of cotton to the acre could be 
produced. When that happens and we 
start turning loose the product of 15 or 
16 million bales of cotton, putting mil- 
lions of bales of cotton on the world mar- 
ket, what do my colleagues think will 
happen? I think we would tear down 
our international relationships pretty 
rapidly. 

We have for a long time needed an 
export program. It should have been 
started 3 years ago. We have been told 
there will be 5 million bales of cotton 
moving in the next year. I think a 
program which would move 5 million 
bales of cotton, with domestic consump- 
tion running at 10 million bales, would 
be a very wonderful thing for the cot- 
ton growers of this country. But if 100 
percent of parity price supports were 
put into effect, then the rayon mills 
could expand almost as rapidly as they 
wanted to, and take away the American 
cotton market. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am glad the 
Senator from New Mexico mentioned 
rayon. I entered the Chamber late, and 
probably missed the figures the Senator 
cited, but is not the difference enjoyed 
by rayon between 5 and 10 cents, as com- 
pared with the price of cotton? 

Mr, ANDERSON. Ido not keep track 
of rayon prices, but the per capita con- 
sumption of rayon from 1935 to 1939 was 
2.5 pounds. From 1940 to 1945 it was 6 
pounds. From 1950 to 1954 it was 7 
pounds. In 1953 it was 7.7 pounds. 

What about the per capita consump- 
tion of cotton? That is different. Does 
the Senate want to accentuate that 
trend? I do not believe it does. 

If the amendment suggested by the 
Senator is adopted, we will emerge with 
a bill with which we cannot live. I hope 
my colleagues will not do it. I think we 
have made a serious mistake in the 
matter of wheat. I hope we will not 
make a mistake in the matter of cotton. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. It is true that 
the price advantage enjoyed by rayon as 
compared with cotton is from 5 to 10 
cents. If support prices of 100 percent 
were put in effect, it would raise that 
difference to between 9 and 14 cents. 
The junior Senator from Arizona does 
not feel that cotton could compete with 
rayon when there was an advantage of 
9 to 14 cents in favor of rayon. I wonder 
if the Senator from New Mexico agrees 
with me. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator knows 
it could not compete. It is tough now 
to keep some of the cotton consumption 
going, but if we start putting in that 
kind of a differential, people are not go- 
ing to buy cotton, and they cannot be 
blamed. If that results, we must recog- 
nize that cotton will be moving in com- 
petition with an industrial empire which 
has unlimited money for research, 
whereas in the various cotton bills 
passed the cotton farmers have never 
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been able to get enough appropriated for 
research. 

I am not singling out the Du Pont Co. 
particularly, but Du Pont can say, We 
will put X million dollars into research.” 
They have done that, They have pro- 
duced a fine product, but they have done 
it at the expense of some of the historical 
cotton sections of the United States. 

I believe adoption of the amendment 
would defeat the very thing Senators 
have been voting for. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. On the foreign 
aspects of the question, does the Sen- 
ator believe that the present world-price 
market has been pretty much dictated 
by the domestic price of United States 
cotton, a price set by our 90 percent of 
parity supports? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Ey American prices. 
That is surely correct. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. It is true that in 
the far West and in the Southwest we 
can grow cotton 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New Mexico 
has expired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield 5 additional 
minutes to the Senator from New Mex- 
ico. 

Mr GOLDWATER. The junior Sen- 
ator from Arizona is informed that in 
some sections of the western United 
States cotton can be grown for as low 
as 13 cents. We can grow cotton in 
Arizona at from 19 to 21 cents. I am 
a little skeptical about the 13-cent fig- 
ure. But the Senator knows that in our 
section of the country we can grow cot- 
ton for between 19 and 21 cents. 

How long can our cotton growers com- 
pete with a foreign market which, in 
effect, becomes a free market? How long 
will our growers be able to compete with 
foreign cotton. which is produced with 
the cheap labor such as is available in 
Mexico? In that connection, let me say 
that the Senator from New Mexico 
knows that our high parity put Mexico 
into the cotton-growing business. How 
long does the Senator from New Mex- 
ico think American cotton could compete 
in the free world market with cotton 
produced in countries where the labor 
costs are practically zero? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not think we 
would have a very happy time competing 
under those circumstances. That is why 
I take the point of view of the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND]. In the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
he has tried hard to have set up a plan 
whereby the American cotton farmer 
can share again in the export market. 
From 1935 to 1939 we exported from 3 
million to 5 million bales of cotton 
annually. Last year our exports de- 
clined to 2 million bales. I say it is bad 
enough to see that market declining, let 
alone see the rest of it go shortly there- 
after. I think we shall lose the export 
market if this amendment is adopted. I 
believe this amendment will call for a 
very dangerous experiment. 

I can only say what I said the other 
day, namely, that the able Senator from 
Georgia was as fine a friend as agri- 
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culture had when I was in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. I am sure he is 
persuaded that his amendment proposes 
the best way to handle the problem. But 
I believe that to attempt to handle the 
problem by dealing with it on the basis 
of first one commodity and then an- 
other commodity will be disastrous. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from New Mexico yield 
to me? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I realize the 
Senator from New Mexico had great ex- 
perience during his service in the De- 
partment of Agriculture. A little while 
ago I engaged in colloquy with our dis- 
tinguished colleague, the junior Senator 
from Georgia. Let me ask the Senator 
from New Mexico whether we are cor- 
rect in our understanding that if the 
amendment becomes law, it will result in 
an increase in the cost of the goods 
manufactured in the Massachusetts 
mills, because of the increased cost of 
cotton to them. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think I should 
say that I have not read the amend- 
ment carefully, but have skimmed 
through it hastily. However, from that 
hasty examination I think the amend- 
ment would increase the cost of cotton 
goods; but I do not believe it would do 
so for very long, because in a short 
time the New England mills would turn 
to the use of rayon, of course. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator 
from Georgia has proposed a quota for 
cotton and, as he has said, would roll 
quotas back to 1952. On page 13 of his 
amendment we find that no quotas shall 
be allowed on articles “containing an 
amount of cotton equal in weight to the 
amount of cotton contained in articles 
manufactured in whole or in part from 
cotton and imported into the United 
States during the calendar year 1952.” 

It is my understanding that that pro- 
vision will not help New England to any 
great degree, because the goods which 
are imported by weight will go to the 
mills that are manufacturing lower 
quality goods. If the amendment is to 
be effective in the case of all mills, it 
must be qualified in some way as to 
quantity as well as quality. Can the 
Senator enlighten us on that point? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am unable to do 
so; I am not sufficiently familiar with 
the amendment. I would say that, on the 
basis of the statement the Senator from 
Massachusetts has made, his analysis 
of the amendment is correct; but I am 
not sufficiently familiar with the amend- 
ment to make that statement, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER © (Mr. 
Brste in the chair). The time allotted 
the Senator from New Mexico has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator permit me to modify my 
amendment at this time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Unani- 
mous consent would be required for that 
purpose, inasmuch as the yeas and nays 
have been ordered on the question of 
agreeing to the amendment. 
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Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. President, I was 
going to request unanimous consent. 
However, I shall do so later. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
regret to state that the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry has not, to my 
knowledge, ever heard any testimony 
on a two-price system for cotton. We 
did hold extensive hearings during the 
last 2 or 3 years on a two-price system 
for wheat. The Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. JoHNsTon] was chair- 
man of the subcommittee which held the 
extensive hearings. The issues involved 
in such a proposal had been fairly well 
explored. Therefore, I felt able to join 
other Senators in voting for an amend- 
ment establishing a two-price system for 
wheat. 

Hearings were also had on a two- 
price plan for rice. As a result of our 
study, the committee voted to include 
in the pending bill a provision for a 
two-price system for rice. However, 
before the committee did so, we called 
upon those interested in the production 
of rice, as well as the millers, and ob- 
tained a wealth of information. We 
heard testimony on the plan from all 
those interested in rice production. As 
a matter of fact, the entire rice indus- 
try got together and drafted sample leg- 
islation, which the committee refined in 
the light of conclusions based on the 
abundance of data we had gathered. Our 
conclusions as to rice now are part of 
the pending bill. 

At this time I would hesitate to sup- 
port a two-price system for cotton. We 
have not studied such a program. We 
have not heard from all affected seg- 
ments of the cotton industry. We do 
not know the effect such legislation 
would have on our farmers, both large 
and small. In a nutshell, Mr. President, 
we do not know too much about it. 

I should like to address a few ques- 
tions to my good friend, the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUssELL], if he will 
kindly answer them. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I shall be glad to 
answer them if I can, Mr. President. I 
do not pretend to be an expert in this 
field, as others are. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I understand the 
amendment of the Senator from Georgia, 
the cotton farmers of the country would 
be able to produce all the cotton they de- 
sire to produce; there would be no acre- 
age allotments, no marketing quotas, no 
production restraints whatsoever. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct; there 
will be no acreage allotments, no loans, 
and no supports, under this amendment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Very well. Then, as 
I understand the amendment, all the 
cotton that is so produced would be sold 
at whatever price the market might 
bring. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Both for domestic 
and for export sales? 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct. The 
amendment would take the Government 
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out-of the cotton business. There would 
be a completely free flow of cotton with- 
in the United States. k 

Mr. ELLENDER. As to the cotton used 
domestically, as I understand, the pro- 
ducers of the cotton would obtain cer- 
tificates, with a specified amount equal 
to the difference between 100 percent of 
parity and the estimated market price. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes; just as in the 
case of the wheat amendment which the 
Senate has just agreed to. 

Mr. ELLENDER. How would the 
amount of cotton that might be used 
domestically be determined? What 
method would be used? 

Mr. RUSSELL.. It would be estimated 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, but 
would not be less than 10 million bales. 

Mr. ELLENDER.. What would become 
of the surplus we now have on hand? 
Is it the view of the Senator from 
Georgia that only 1 million bales of it 
would be included each year in the 
amount to be consumed domestically? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Under the amend- 
ment, 1 million bales, each year, of the 
surplus the Government now holds 
would be put into the domestic con- 
sumption, because only 90 percent would 
be allotted, until the holdings reached 
3% million bales. Of course that is a 
discrimination against the cotton farm- 
ers; a similar provision is not included 
in the amendment relating to the wheat 
farmers. But that is done because the 
cotton farmers take the responsibility of 
reducing their production and of letting 
the surplus be consumed. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Then we are to un- 
derstand that if the Secretary of Agri- 
culture determines that the domestic 
consumption of cotton aggregates 9 mil- 
lion bales, let us say, then 8,100,000 bales 
would be allocated among the cotton 
growers and 900,000 bales taken out of 
the surplus? 

Mr. RUSSELL. No. Under the amend- 
ment, as it is drawn—and of course I 
realize that the amendment must go to 
conference and be studied there; and I 
had hoped that the Senator’s committee 
would have time to study it—— 

Mr. ELLENDER. But we have not had 
time to study it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. The amendment 
was submitted in February, but I realize 
that no hearings were held on it. Under 
the amendment, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture could not reduce the allotment 
below 10 million bales. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Louisiana has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield an additional 5 minutes to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana is recognized for 5 
minutes more. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I thank the Senator 
from California. 

I should like to ask a further question 
of the Senator from Georgia: In other 
words, are we to understand that the 
domestic producers of cotton will be al- 
lotted their pro rata share of a minimum 
of 10 million bales? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of 9 million bales. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Of 9 million bales? 

Mr. RUSSELL, Nine million bales, 
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Mr, ELLENDER. The extra million 
bales would come from the surplus? 

Mr. RUSSELL. It would come from 
the surplus, I thought that proposal 
would appeal to Senators who are trying 
to find some way of disposing of the 
surplus without the Government losing 
money. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It is not a question 
of appealing to me; I would sincerely like 
to vote for the Senator’s amendment, 
but I fear it has not had sufficient study. 
As a matter of fact, the Agriculture Com- 
mittee has never studied it, as we have 
two price floors for wheat and rice. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I was not referring 
specifically to the Senator from Loui- 
siana. I was referring to all Senators. 
Here we are saying that the Govern- 
ment shall get full parity for 1 million 
bales of cotton each year, which it has 
in surplus, as it is put into domestic con- 
sumption, 

Mr. ELLENDER. Does the Senator’s 
amendment deal with the importation of 
finished goods from abroad? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. The original 
provision which was drawn has been re- 
vised. I think the original provision is 
preferable, but I realize, of course, that 
under the Constitution a revenue meas- 
ure cannot originate in the Senate, and I 
shall propose an amendment to provide 
for a straight import limitation, striking 
out the tax feature. 

Mr, ELLENDER. How would that be 
handled? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Any person who im- 
ported more than the 1952 imports, in 
weight, as allocated by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, would be subject to the 
criminal provisions of the bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Would the Senator’s _ 
proposal permit the importation of a 
minimum amount of these goods? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The provision of the 
amendment is in terms of the weight of 
cotton processed goods. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As the Senator 
knows, we have had a great deal of diffi- 
culty in handling the importation of 
finished goods from Japan. Some effort 
is being made to cope with that problem. 
I think the Senator from Mississippi has 
presented bills which we have considered 
to some extent—we have not reported 
any—which would restrict the importa- 
tion of cotton textiles from abroad, or 
limit them on a quota basis. 

Mr. RUSSELL. This amendment 
would provide a quota limitation for each 
country, to the extent of the amount 
which was imported into this country in 
1952. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That would be the 
limitation? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Is that the only 
limitation? 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is the only limi- 
tation, and that is adequate, because it 
has been only since 1952 that our proc- 
essors have been crying about importa- 
tions of foreign dresses, sport shirts, and 
things of that kind. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As to the cotton 
produced in excess of domestic consump- 
tion, does the Senator make any provi- 
sion for protecting the producer by way 
of a minimum price support level? 
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Mr. RUSSELL. Not the slightest. He 
produces at his own peril, and sells it 
in the world market. This amendment 
would get the Government out of the 
cotton business. It would dispose of the 
surplus at full parity, and get the Gov- 
ernment out of the business. The pro- 
ducer who produced for the world mar- 
ket would take his chances on what he 
would get for the excess above his do- 
mestic allotment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Is the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia prepared to give 
an answer to the question asked awhile 
ago by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND], I believe, as to the effect 100 
percent of parity for cotton would have 
on the consumption of cotton, and also 
on further intrusion by rayon and other 
synthetics into the domestic cotton 
market? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from 
Louisiana knows that this is not a new 
question. It has been raised every time 
we have considered the question of 90 
percent of parity. Those who favored 
75- to 80-percent parity said, “If you 
do not put the support price at a very 
low level, the synthetics will eat you up.” 

That argument has raged since 1938. 
That was the first time I heard discus- 
sion about the dangers of the synthetics. 
Cotton prices have varied over that pe- 
riod of time. A part of it was during a 
war period, when normal conditions did 
not obtain. It is my own view that it is 
not in the interest of the cotton farmer 
to say, “We are going to establish a sup- 
port price to depress the price of cotton, 
in order that it may compete with 
rayon.” I cannot accept that theory. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Louisiana has 
expired. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield me 
1 further minute? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 additional minutes to the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, may I 
ask a question? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Let me finish. 

As I stated a while ago, I feel, as the 
Senator from Mississippi feels, that ulti- 
mately we may have to go to some form 
of two-price system for cotton. I re- 
peat that as long as I have been chair- 
man of the committee—as a matter of 
fact, as long as I have been a member 
of the committee—the committee has 
not gone into the details of this sub- 
ject. Personally I would hesitate to vote 
for an amendment on which we have not 
held hearings, about which we know so 
little, and the effect of which is based 
on only speculation and hope. I would be 
happy to have the committee study this 
question and take action on it if the 
Senator from Georgia would permit us 
to do so. His proposal appeals to me, 
but I do not wish to vote blindly on the 
program. I am speaking frankly to my 
friend from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator realizes 
that this is a proposal merely to submit 
the question to the cotton farmers in a 
referendum. If the Senator from Loui- 
Siana or the Senator from Mississippi 
were to advise the American cotton 
farmer to take a 3-cent reduction in his 
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cotton price, he might favor some such 
proposal. It might be favored in Loui- 
siana or Mississippi. I do not believe it 
would be favored in my State. This 
amendment would submit the question 
to the cotton farmers in a referendum. 

The farmers should be permitted to 
vote upon the question. Why should 
the Senator from Louisiana deny to 
Louisiana cotton farmers, or why should 
the Senator from Mississippi deny to 
Mississippi cotton farmers, the right to 
vote on this question? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. What the Senator 
from Mississippi desires is an oppor- 
tunity to arrive at a proper conclusion. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator says he 
is opposed to the amendment, which 
merely provides for a referendum. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I am opposed to 
100 percent support prices on cotton. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Let the Senator vote 
as a cotton producer, and not as a Sen- 
ator. He should not prevent the farm- 
ers of his State from voting upon the 
question. 

Mr. EASTLAND. There are other 
factors. It seems to me that when we 
go on a two-price system, we must have 
some form of acreage control. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Louisiana has 
expired. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute in order to answer a 
question to be propounded by the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, when 
reference is made to the price at which 
cotton would be sold, it is important to 
know that the farmer, on his produc- 
tion for domestic consumption, would 
need to get 100 percent parity on what 
he is producing for the domestic mar- 
ket, in many cases, to offset the low 
prices at which he would be forced to 
sell on the world market. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct. 

Mr. LONG. While the American cot- 
ton farmer would, in some respects, be 
giving rayon an advantage in the com- 
petitive domestic market, on the other 
hand, he would have the advantage over 
rayon in the foreign market. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct. 

Mr. LONG. He would give some ad- 
vantage to rayon in the local market, 
but, on the other hand, he would take 
an advantage over rayon in the world 
market, 

Mr. RUSSELL, The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

I repeat that this amendment merely 
provides for a referendum among the 


cotton farmers of the Nation. They 


should have a right to vote on something 
other than the proposal contained in 
the bill. We may be experts on cotton, 
but many cotton farmers are pretty well 
versed in their own problems. I do not 
believe that we should constitute our- 
selves as their guardians, and say that 


we are not going to let them vote on ` 


the question of whether or not they are 
to get full parity on their domestic con- 
sumption. 


March 13 
Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 


‘Senator yield for a question? 


Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. GORE, I wish to inquire of the 
Senator whether he has given consider- 
ation to the implications which the quota 
provision of his amendment would have 
upon our international trade policy, also 
with respect to the bill now before the 
Ways and Means Committee of the other 
body to approve agreements which this 
country has made, which agreements are 
contrary to the application of quotas. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. I have given 
considerable study to that entire ques- 
tion. I have seen the farm program 
manipulated. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture should have had certain powers ex- 
ercised by the State Department. I 
have seen an umbrella held over foreign 
production. I am convinced in my own 
mind that, of the $10 billion we have 
in agricultural surpluses, a large part of 
it should be charged up to the foreign 
aid program, because it was handled in 
such a way as to help producers in other 
countries. 

We have no obligation to continue to 
tax the American people for a farm pro- 
gram such as we have today, under 
which vast surpluses have been accumu- 
lated, which penalize and impoverish our 
farmers, when they are willing, even 
with the disadvantages under which they 
struggle of high-cost labor and other 
high costs in this country, to compete 
with the farm producers of any .other 
country in the world. 

Mr. GORE. Does the Senator realize 
that the quota system which he proposes 
would give rigid protection to the one 
segment of our economic life which has 


not only more than 95 percent of the 


American market, but also a thriving 
export trade? If we are to provide such 
rigid quota protection, which I doubt, 
it seems that we should begin with some 
industry for which such protection is 
more justified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BIBLE 
in the chair). The time of the Senator 
has expired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr.. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the Senator from 
South Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, we have just voted a two- 
price system for wheat. On that ques- 
tion we held hearings in the committee. 
We also held hearings on the two-price 
system for rice. We did not hold any 
hearings on that subject with regard to 
cotton. I am vitally interested in cot- 


ton, and especially in the small cotton 


farmer. Let us see what the amendment 
would probably do to the farmers. Let 
us look at it for a minute with all con- 
trols off of cotton as this amendment 
would do. As I said, we have not held 
any hearings on two-price system for 
cotton. However, we must realize that 
if we take off all acreage controls, in the 
original cotton-growing States the small 
farmers will not plant any more cotton 
than they are planting at the present 
time. We would find that on the big 
farms, on the irrigated farms, the big 
farmers would plant just as much as 
they could plant. There they grow 2% 
to 3 bales to the acre. On the small 
farms that I mentioned, the small farms, 
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the farmers will probably grow about 
half a bale or just a little more, on the 
average. 

What we would be doing with this 
amendment then would be to turn loose 
the big farmers with 100-percent parity 
and no controls, and there would be built 
up a surplus of cotton much bigger than 
we have at the present time, and the 
little farmer would get no benefit. He 
would be strangled out by huge sur- 
pluses, regardless of the parity guaran- 
teed 


Certainly I am for 90-percent parity 
and even 100-percent parity for cotton; 
but it must be coupled with rigid con- 
trols or the program would eventually 
collapse and the little farmers with it. 
Actually, this ticket or coupon system, 
once the surpluses had set in, would not 
work. A farmer could not get the dif- 
ference between a sale price and 100- 
percent parity if he could not sell the 
cotton in the first place. 

I should like to call attention to an- 

other fact. We have on our hands today 
a problem in connection with textiles. I 
believe the pending amendment would 
also hurt the textile industry. We would 
be selling cotton across the seas to for- 
eign industry at a price greatly beneath 
what we would be selling it for to the 
manufacturers in the United States. 
Foreign countries would be at an even 
more distinct advantage. Therefore, the 
amendment would hurt us both ways. 
All those things would enter into the pic- 
ture. I am for textile import quotas, but 
even if applied with this amendment, the 
purpose of the quotas would be defeated 
by the surpluses. We cannot justify 
one on the basis of the other. 
It hurts me to go against my good 
friend from Georgia. I always like to go 
with him. He is a good leader, and as a 
rule one can almost shut one’s eyes and 
go along with what he proposes. How- 
ever, this is one time when I cannot do 
that. I say that because to go along 
with him this time would eventually hurt 
all the cotton farmers in this country 
and especially the little cotton farmers. 
It would build up the surplus, instead of 
cutting down the surplus. When we 
build up surpluses, we cut down the price 
the farmer receives. Even with 100 per- 
cent supports today we could not be as- 
sured of them tomorrow after the sur- 
pluses exist. That will hurt the cotton 
farmers of the Nation. 

Personally, I believe we ought not to 
go into a matter that is as far-reaching 
as this without first holding extensive 
hearings on it. 

I want high price supports. I want 
import quotas; but we cannot justify 
voting for this amendment solely on this 
basis and shut our eyes to the inevitable 
damage that would result and which 
would destroy our small cotton farmers. 
Without average controls I carinot vote 
for this amendment. 

We should have, and we may yet get, 
90 percent supports with rigid controls. 
This is the answer to the small farmer's 
problems. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield me 
half a minute? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield 2 minutes 
to the Senator from Mississippi. 
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Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve the proposal has considerable merit, 
but it should be worked out. The distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia has per- 
formed a very great service in bringing 
it to the floor of the Senate. 

The Senator from Georgia stated that 
when the farm bill was passed in 1938, 
the question of rayon consumption was 
raised. In 1938, rayon displaced about 
300,000 bales of cotton. Today it dis- 
places 414 million bales of cotton a year 
in the United States. Thero has been a 
rapid expansion. 

In 1955, it was reported that over a 
3-year period $155 million had been in- 
vested in synthetic plants. Whether we 
like it or not, we-must keep cotton prices 
competitive with the synthetic fiber. 
We can do it with a price reduction of 
2% to 3 cents a pound. By doing so, we 
can prevent further acreage reduction, 
and therein lies the income and stand- 
ard of living for the little farmers all 
over America. 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. RUSSELL.. Mr. President, I yield 
myself an additional minute. I realize 
that a tax bill cannot originate in the 
Senate. In drafting the measure I had 
hoped that the House would take it up. 
Mr. President, I move to strike out sec- 
tion 605 of the amendment and insert in 
lieu thereof a new section. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment cannot be offered until all 
time has expired on each side on the 
pending amendment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I was going to ask 

unanimous consent to do that. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of sec- 
tion 605 as written be stricken and that 
there be inserted in lieu thereof the 
following language: 
There shall not be imported into the 
United States from any foreign country dur- 
ing any calendar year commencing after De- 
cember 31, 1956, articles containing an 
amount of cotton in excess of the amount 
of cotton contained in articles manufac- 
tured in whole or in part from cotton and 
imported into the United States from such 
countries during the calendar year 1952. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I do not 
believe the amendment is any more ger- 
mane than the other was, but I have no 
objection. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, the Sen- 
ator so modifies his amendment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield 4 minutes to 
the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I am 
not an expert on cotton or cotton mar- 
kets, but I do have the honor of being 
one of the Senators representing a State 
which is second only to Texas in the pro- 
duction of cotton. 

Mississippi has the highest percentage 
of total income from agricultural prod- 
ucts of any State in the Nation. During 
a recent year, 69 percent of all agricul- 
tural income in Mississippi came from 
cotton. 

We have the rich, fertile delta land, 
and we also have the small farms in the 
hills, and the medium-sized farms, So, 
as cotton goes, so goes the economy of 
Mississippi, and that is true of Missis- 
sippi more than of any other State. 
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I have been convinced for about a year 
now that some plan based on the two- 
price system, or the domestic allotment 
plan—whichever we wish to call it— 
would be necessary. I believe we are 
rapidly being forced to such a program. 


-I know that the present system is grad- 


ually eliminating the very small farmer, 
not only in my State, but also in all other 
areas of the Cotton Belt: More than 


that, it is gradually eliminating the 


medium-sized cotton farmer, who is the 
farmer of from 10 to 40 acres. It is not 
so much the price level that is to blame, 
but the fact that he is losing his acreage. 
Once he has lost the acreage, it is gone 
forever. Once the small farmer moves 
away, even if the acres should be restored 
later, he does not come back to the farm. 
That is true even of the larger size 
farmer. 

At the same time I am convinced that 
we cannot abandon our foreign market. 
There must be some kind of program 
which will get us back into the foreign 
markets. The two-price system offers 
an opportunity to develop a long-range 
program and at the same time keep us in 
the great foreign markets of the world. 

One hundred percent of parity may be 
a litle too high on the domestic allot- 
ment. I do not know just what the opti- 
mum level should be. But I am fully 
convinced under the present program 
there will be no cotton growers left in 
America within from 5 to 10 years, ex- 
cept the very large growers on the very 
fertile land, unless we adopt some kind 
of a program which will give more acres 
and improve farm income. 

Mr. President, I shall support the 
amendment, believing firmly in its 
soundness. I believe it will be applied in 
the course of time, even to the extent of 
some of the difference having to be paid 
out of the Public Treasury. The cotton 
farmer is faced with a situation whereby 
he has to buy all his agricultural ma- 
chinery in a market protected by tariffs 
and by a floor for wages under the wage 
and hour law. Everything he buys is in 
a protected market. Some plan must 
be developed to keep the medium-size 
farmer and the family-size farmer and 
larger farmers on a profitable basis. 
He must also regain a fair share of our 
export market. 

Mr. President, I shall support the 


amendment. 


I believe there is little in the pending 
bill before the Senate that will lead to 
a long-range solution of the real prob- 
lem of the cotton producer. Under 
present law he is beset by the uncer- 
tainty of the level of price support. He 
is now beset by the uncertainties of 
farm policy that change from election to 
election. He is already the victim of a 
cotton acreage reduction which has 
reached an unbearable low. This in- 
cludes the small farmer, the medium 
size farmer, as well as the large pro- 
ducer. Many of the very small farm- 
ers have virtually been driven from 
their land. The medium size farmer 
has had repeated acreage reductions; he 
can bear no more. The large farmer 
has had his acreage reduced to the ex- 
tent that he has had to dispose of a 
great number of his tenants; and at the 
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same time investments in farm machin- 
ery are hardly justified, to say nothing 
of expensive improvements for his land. 

All in all, these problems increase 
from year to year rather than decrease 
and unless a sounder plan is reached, 
the cost to the Government will in- 
crease, 
í FUTURE PLANNING 

T repeat, Mr. President, the need of the 
cotton producer is to establish a long 
range program that will lend some 
measure of certainty to the program in 
years tocome. The farmer must have a 
fixed foundation on which he can plan 
his farm operations for the future years. 
This same degree of certainty is what the 
small town banker and other financing 
agencies need in the cotton producing 
areas. This is not a party matter, nor is 
it an election year matter. The question 
must be determined’ on an areawide 
basis. Certain fundamentals must be 
spelled out. : 

TWO PRICE SYSTEM 


When the problem is fully considered, 
I believe the conditions and facts al- 
ready developed compel us to go to the 
two-price system for cotton on a domes- 
tic allotment plan. Such a program will 
give each individual producer a certain 
stability and a guaranty of 100 percent 
of parity to the extent of cotton grown 
for home use. It will make acreage al- 
lotments for this purpose fairly definite 
year after year. At the same time, it 
will permit a producer to grow unlimited 
quantities of cotton beyond his domestic 
allotment acreage. He will sell the excess 
production in foreign markets at com- 
petitive prices. This will permit every 
producer to grow as much cotton as he 
may wish and at the same time it will 
keep the American cotton growing in- 
dustry in the markets of the world at 
prices that the purchasers will pay. 

Further, this eliminates long-time 
storage costs and long-time insurance 
costs on millions of bales of cotton. 

NO GOVERNMENT LOANS 


Under the provisions of the bill of the 
Senator from Georgia, the only cost to 
the Government would be the expense of 
issuing and collecting certificates of pay- 
ment. Cotton grown by the producer 
from his domestic allotment. acreage 
would be sold for what it would bring in 
the market. The producer would be 
given a certificate for the difference be- 
tween that price and the parity price. 
The mills would purchase this certificate 
when they bought the cotton for do- 
mestic use. 

Under the terms of this bill the mills 
would be protected by imposition of an 
import duty on foreign production of 
cotton products. 

It could well be argued that instead of 
the sums represented by these certifi- 
cates being paid by the consumers of the 
cotton goods, that the sum be paid from 
the Public Treasury as a direct subsidy. 
I would readily agree to this proposal; 
I think it is sound and I believe that we 
would rapidly come to this position once 
this program is initiated. 

This is justified by the fact that we 
have a wage and hour law that puts a 
floor under wages; and the fact that we 
have the national tariff policy which 
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puts an artificial floor under the price of 
the manufactured products. - 

My plea is for a sound, long-range, 
workable program. I do not believe that 
the rigid 90 percent price support pro- 
gram nor the sliding scale support pro- 
gram will solve our problems in the fu- 
ture. I voted for the sliding scale sup- 
port price in this bill as a temporary 
proposition, not as a solution to the farm 
problem—it is not a solution—but mere- 
ly in order to try to get some bill passed 
that will, at least temporarily, relieve 
the situation, especially as to cotton. 
We shall continue to be plagued by sur- 
pluses, acreage reductions, mounting 
costs of storage, insurance, and many 
uncertainties until we get a sounder 
long-range program. 

In effect, we are already operating the 
cotton program under a two-price sys- 
tem. We now obtain cotton through the 
loan and sell it in foreign markets at 
world competitive prices. This two-price 
system should be recognized, made a firm 
and lasting policy, and the program 
made a fixed part of our economy. I 
am convinced this is the only way to 
bring stability to our farm program and 
the farm segment of our economy, and 
at the same time give us a long-range 
program that is sound. These funda- 
mental and basic questions must be set- 
tled. It will then be possible to build a 
long-range program. Until this is done, 
I am firmly convinced that all programs 
will fall far short of their mission. 
Meanwhile, agriculture will continue to 
suffer. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Loud]. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, price 
supports may have been pretty well dis- 
credited in the eyes of most consumers. 
The system has been under vicious at- 
tack for a long while which is regretable. 
Flexible price supports have been em- 
phatically disapproved by the producers 
of our basic commodities. We can no 
longer sell fiexible price supports to our 
farmers. Thus a new way must be found 
whereby we can come to the assistance 
of farmers and protect our agricultural 
economy. 

I do not profess to be an authority on 
all agricultural matters. I must look to 
other Members of the Senate who have 
made a study of the entire subject and 
who have lived with the problems of 
agriculture. 

In the case of cotton, Mr. President, 
I think the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RvSsELL] is one of the outstanding au- 
thorities in this country. I have listened 
with great interest to the arguments pro 
and con in connection with the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Georgia, and I believe the Senator has 
made a good case for his amendment. 
I believe a two-price system for cotton 
would probably offer much more to the 
producer of cotton than would a flexible- 
price-support program. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute to the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask a question of the 
Senator from Georgia. 
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If I correctly understand the plan pro- 
posed, it would virtually place the pro- 
ducers on their own, and, actually, the 
cotton producer would have no further 
interest in a soil bank. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I may say that the 
provisions of the soil-bank proposal 
would not start until 1957. I think my 
amendment would greatly encourage 
soil-bank participation. The farmers 
would cut their acres and produce cotton 
for sale in the world market below the 
present support level. 

Mr. President, I yield myself 2 more 
minutes. 

I can understand how the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] 
can oppose the amendment, because he 
says it would increase the price of cot- 
ton consumed in the cotton mills of 
Massachusetts. It would, to a certain 
extent, increase the price; but I cannot 
see why a Senator from a cotton pro- 
ducing State should be afraid to let his 
farmers exercise their intelligence in 
stating their position on this program 
through a referendum, because it could 
not become operative until two-thirds of 
the farmers support it. They could take 
the program, or if they voted it down 
they would have what would be in the 
bill otherwise—the flexible program. 
Certainly, Mr. President, it seems to me 
that the cotton farmers are entitled to 
pass on the issue when the plan is much 
more easily applied to cotton than it 
is to wheat. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Georgia yield back the 
remainder of his time? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I will yield back the 
remainder of my time if the Senator’ 
from California will yield back the re- 
mainder of his time. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield back the time remaining to me. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], as modified. On 
this question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr.CLEMENTS. IJ announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] 
and the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Murray] are absent on official business. 

On this vote the Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. KEFAUVER] is paired with the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray}. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Tennessee would vote “nay” and the 
Senator from Montana would vote yea.“ 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brinces] is necessarily absent in the 
State and, if present and voting, he would 
vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Colorado 
MILLIKIN] is necessarily absent. 


Mr. 
The 
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Senator from Idaho {Mr. WELKER] is de- 
tained on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 33, 
nays 57, as follows: 


YEAS—33 
Barkley Hennings Morse 
Barrett Hin Neely 
Bible Jackson Neuberger 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. O’Mahoney 
Case, S. Dak. Kerr Russell 
vez Langer Smathers 
Clements Long Sparkman 
Curtis Magnuson 
Daniel Mansfield Symington 
Fulbright McClellan Thurmond 
George McNamara Young 
NAYS—57 
Aiken Ervin Martin, Iowa 
Allott Flanders Martin, Pa. 
Anderson Frear McCarthy 
Beall Goldwater Monroney 
Bender Gore Mundt 
Bennett Green Pastore 
Bricker Hayden Payne 
Bush Hickenlooper Potter 
Butler Holland Purtell 
Byrd Robertson 
Capehart Humphrey Saltonstall 
Case, N. J. Ives Schoeppel 
Cotton Jenner Scott 
Dirksen Johnston, S. C. Smith, Maine 
Douglas Kennedy Smith, N. J. 
Duff Knowland Thye 
Dworshak Kuchel Watkins 
Eastland Lehman Wiley 
Ellender Malone Williams 
NOT VOTING—5 
Bridges Millikin Welker 
Kefauver Murray 


So Mr. RussELL’s amendment, as modi- 
fied, was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr.CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment identified as 3-2- 
56-C. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed, 
on page 31, line 9, to strike out “two 
hundred and forty thousand” and insert 
in lieu thereof one hundred and ninety 
thousand.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, the 
amendment proposes to substitute the 
figure of 190,000 bushels of wheat for the 
figure 240,000 bushels of wheat, the latter 
figure being the one contained in the 
pending bill. It means that two States 
which have been taken out of the com- 
mercial wheat area can be returned to 
the commercial area. 

The amendment has been discussed 
with the ranking minority member of 
the committee. It has been discussed 
with the chairman of the committee. It 
has been discussed with those who are 
considered authorities in the field of 
wheat legislation in the Senate, and I 
think it clearly speaks for itself. The 
figure of 240,000 which was put in the 
bill was an arbitrary one, and the amend- 
ment would merely change the figure to 
190,000. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I understand the 
purpose of the amendment, it is to re- 
store Kentucky and Tennessee to the 
commercial wheat area? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. That is correct. It 
would put them back into the commer- 
cial area. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. The amendment 
was discussed with me by the distin- 
guished Senator from Kentucky, and I 
in turn discussed it with the distin- 
guished Senator from Vermont and with 
Senators from the wheat States. There 
is no objection to the amendment, as far 
as I am concerned. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I for one 
have no intention of imposing a non- 
commercial-area status on States that 
do not want it. I have no objection to 
an amendment to the bill which would 
take Kentucky and Tennessee out of the 
noncommercial wheat area. I think 
perhaps next year we might consider the 
establishment of noncommercial and 
commercial counties, which would work 
to the advantage of the States of Ken- 
tucky and: Tennessee; but we do not 
want to write any more bills than we 
have to. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I agree with the 
the Senator completely. His judgment is 
borne out by the fact that 85 or 90 per- 
cent of the wheat in our States is grown 
in 7 counties. 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not want to under- 
take to write any bills on commercial 
and noncommercial areas on the floor 
of the Senate. . 

Mr. CLEMENTS. The Senator from 
Vermont has taken a sound position. 
r a little late in the evening to do 

t. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG. The junior Senator 
from North Dakota was the original 
sponsor of such legislation a few years 
ago. Certainly I see no objection to the 
amendment of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, because, as the Senator from Ver- 
mont said awhile ago, we do not want 
to impose a noncommercial status on 
any wheat State that does not want it. 
I think no harm would be worked by ac- 
cepting the amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In other words, the 
change as proposed by the amendment 
would apply only to the counties produc- 
ing wheat? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. It would apply to 
the whole State. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. Can the Senator tell us 
how many States would be returned to 
the commercial wheat area? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. It would return to 
the commercial area two States, which 
are not in the commercial area as pro- 
vided in the bill before the Senate. 

Mr.MUNDT. It does not open it up to 
parts of States or counties? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. It does not. 

Mr. MUNDT, It would admit two 
States that are out of the commercial 
wheat area? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Actually there are 
two States in the noncommercial area 
that would be taken out of the noncom- 
mercial area. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a short explana- 
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tion of the amendment be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT By SENATOR ELLENDER 

This amendment would enlarge the com- 
mercial wheat area provided for by the bill 
to include all States having allotments in 
excess of 190,000 acres instead of only those 
having allotments in excess of 240,000 acres. 

On the basis of 1956 allotments the only 
States affected by this amendment would 
be Kentucky and Tennessee. Under the bill 
they would be excluded, but under this 
amendment they would be included. If the 
amendment were adopted wheat growers in 
these two States would be subject to market- 
ing quotas and entitled to full price support. 
Farmers in the noncommercial area are not 
subject to quotas or allotments and are en- 
titled to price support at only 75 percent of 
the level provided in the commercial area. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Kentucky yield back the 
remainder of his time? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. The Senator from 
Kentucky gladly yields back the remain- 
der of his time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator in charge of the time for the 
opposition yield back his time? 
eee KNOWLAND. I yield back my 

e. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. CLEMENTS] 
on page 31, line 9. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment identified as “‘2-21- 
56-B,” which is now at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
on page 7, line 10, after “burley tobacco,” 
to insert the following: “dark air-cured 
tobacco, fire-cured tobacco, Virginia 
sun-cured tobacco.” 

On page 8, line 24, after “burley to- 
bacco,” to insert the following: “dark 
air-cured tobacco, fire-cured tobacco, 
Virginia sun-cured tobacco.” 

On page 11, line 9, after “burley to- 
bacco,” to insert the following: “dark 
air-cured tobacco, fire-cured tobacco, 
Virginia sun-cured tobacco.” 

MODIFICATION OF UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wonder if the Senator from Ken- 
tucky will yield to me, before Senators 
leave the floor, so that I may propose a 
modification of the unanimous-consent 
agreement: I should like to have the at- 
tention of the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER], the distinguished minority 
leader, the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CLEMENTS], and the former chairman of 
the committee, the former Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AIKEN]. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the unanimous consent agree- 
ment previously entered into, providing 
for 2 hours debate on any amendment, 
motion, or appeal, except a motion to 
lay on the table, be modified so as to 
limit debate to 1 hour instead of the 2 
hours provided in the unanimous-consent 
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agreement under which the Senate is 
now operating. 

Seventy-four amendments have been 
proposed. The Senate has been meeting 
at 11 o’clock in the morning and running 
until 7, and we are apt to become worn 
out. We wish to give every Senator am- 
ple opportunity to be heard. 

On the other hand, if we are ever to 
pass the bill, it will be necessary to make 
some adjustments. With the time avail- 
able on the bill, and after talking to the 
minority leader, the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee, and my friend 
from Vermont, I believe the proposal I 
am presenting will give us ample time. 
If the Senate should agree to the modi- 
fication, we could proceed more expedi- 
tiously. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, and I shall 
not object, I think the suggestion which 
has been made by the majority leader is 
a constructive one. I have had a chance 
to discuss it with a number of Senators 
on this side of the aisle. It seems to me, 
now that we have taken action on a good 
many of the major amendments, the 
modified unanimous-consent agreement 
will provide ample time for discussion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Texas? Hear- 
ing none, the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment is modified accordingly. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, the 
amendment I have presented was offered 
by my colleague and myself to include 
dark air-cured tobacco, fire-cured to- 
bacco, Virginia sun-cured tobacco in 
those types of tobacco eligible for partic- 
ipation under the acreage-reserve pro- 
gram. The bill as written makes eligible, 
under the acreage-reserve program, only 
flue-cured tobacco, burley tobacco, and 
cigar binder tobacco types 51, 52, 54, and 
55. 

‘This matter was discussed in the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry dur- 
ing the development of the bill; but at 
that time it was not known whether these 
growers as a group would wish to be 
brought in under the acreage-reserve 
program. That fact has now been as- 
certained. For that reason, this amend- 
ment is offered. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Kentucky yield to me? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr.ELLENDER. As I understand, the 
Senator's amendment simply adds other 
kinds of tobacco to those already pro- 
vided for in the bill. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. That is correct. 
Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
have no objection to the amendment. I 
have discussed the amendment with the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], and 
he has no objection to it. 

I ask unanimous consent that a brief 
statement in explanation of the amend- 
ment be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR ELLEN DER 

This amendment would include dark air- 

cured tobacco, fire-cured tobacco, and Vir- 
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ginia sun-cured tobacco in the acreage- 
reserve program, 

Tobacco was not included in the first 
drafts of the acreage reserve program be- 
cause of the high cost per acre of an effective 
program, and because marketing quotas have 
been more effective in keeping tobacco sup- 
plies in line with demand than has been 
the case with other crops. Cigar binder 
tobacco was included because of special 
technological developments in the industry, 
and burley and flue-cured were added still 
later. 

A normal supply of dark air-cured tobacco 
equals 2.6 years’ domestic consumption and 
exports, whereas the supply on October 1, 
1955, the beginning of the current market- 
ing year, was equal to 4 years’ consumption 
and exports. A normal supply of fire-cured 
tobacco equals 2.3 years’ domestic consump- 
tion and exports, whereas the supply on 
October 1, 1955, the beginning of the current 
marketing year, was equal to a 3.4 years’ con- 
sumption and exports. A normal supply of 
Virginia sun-cured tobacco equals 2.7 years’ 
domestic consumption and exports, whereas 
the supply on October 1, 1955 was equal to 
only 2.6 years’ consumption and exports. 

It therefore appears that we have over- 
supplies of dark air-cured and fire-cured 
tobaccos of somewhat over a full year's 
needs, while we do not have any oversupply 
of Virginia sun-cured tobacco. These sup- 
ply situations compare with oversupplies of 
slightly over a half-year’s needs for flue- 
cured tobacco, and slightly over three- 
quarters of a year’s needs for burley tobacco. 

If these tobaccos should be included in 
the acreage reserve program, the amount of 
the national reserve acreage goal for each 
kind would, of course, be determined by the 
Secretary under section 204 of the bill at 
such acreage, if any, as might be appro- 
priate. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Kentucky yield back 
the remainder of his time on the 
amendment? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from California yield back 
his time on the amendment? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All 
time on the amendment has been 
yielded back, 

The question is on agreeing to 
amendment of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. CLEMENTS]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and my colleague [Mr. 
BARKLEY], I offer the amendment, which 
is at the desk, identified as “2-21-56-A.” 

Mr. President, before having the 
amendment read, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may yield to my friend, the 


Senator from Maryland [Mr. Butter],° 


so that he may call up an amendment of 
his which is directly in line with the 
amendment which has just been agreed 
to. I ask unanimous consent that I may 
yield to him, without losing my right to 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Kentucky? Without objection, it 
is so ordered; and the Senator from 
Maryland is recognized. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

I call up my amendment identified as 
“2-27-56-B,” and ask that it be stated. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Mary- 
land will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 7, line 10, 
after the words “burley tobacco”, it is 
proposed to insert “Maryland tobacco.” 

On page 8, line 24, after “burley to- 
bacco”, it is proposed to insert “Mary- 
land tobacco.” 

On page 11, line 9, after “burley to- 
bacco”, it is proposed to insert Mary- 
land tobacco.” 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President; I un- 
derstand that this amendment, being 
in line with the amendments submitted 
by the Senator from Kentucky, is en- 
tirely acceptable to both sides—to both 
the Senator in charge of the bill and to 
the ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
discussed this matter with the distin- 
guished Senator from Maryland. The 
amendment merely brings in Maryland 
tobacco, in line, as the Senator from 
Maryland has stated, with the treatment 
given in the bill to other tobaccos. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD a 
brief explanation of the amendment. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 
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This amendment would include Maryland 
tobacco in the acreage reserve program. 

Tobacco was not included in the first 
drafts of the acreage reserve program be- 
cause of the high cost per acre of an effec- 
tive program, and because marketing quotas 
have been more effective in keeping tobacco 
supplies in line with demand than has been 
the case with other crops. Cigar binder 
tobacco was included because of special 
technological developments in the industry, 
and burley and flue-cured were added still 
later. A normal supply of Maryland to- 
bacco equals 2.64 years’ domestic consump- 
tion and exports. The supply on January 1, 
1956, the beginning of the current market- 
ing year, was equal to a 3.2 years supply, an 
oversupply of 56 percent of a year’s domestic 
consumption and exports. This compares 
with oversupplies of 59 percent for flue- 
cured tobacco and 77 percent for burley 
tobacco, 

If Maryland tobacco should be included 
in the acreage reserve program, the amount 
of the national reserve acreage goal for 
it would, of course, be determined by the 
Secretary under section 204 of the bill, at 
such acreage as he should deem proper. 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp a memorandum 
I have prepared in connection with the 
amendment. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

MEMORANDUM BY SENATOR BUTLER 

Title II of S. 3183 presently before the 
Senate is separate and apart from the other 
provisions of this proposal, and calls for the 
establishment of a soil-bank program as 
recommended by President Eisenhower. It is 
my view that title II of this act constitutes 
a sound and realistic approach to the in- 
tensely difficult problem of mounting farm 
surpluses of such crops as wheat, corn, rice, 
and tobacco, 

Aside from reducing these surpluses and 
providing adequate reimbursement to the 
farmer for the unused acreage, this program 
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would also be in keeping with our Nation’s 
conservation efforts, and would foster the 
protection of our soil, water, forest and wild- 
life resources from waste and depletion. 

In view of its comprehensive nature and 
the beneficial effect it would have to both 
the farmer and the Nation as a whole I am 
convinced that Maryland tobacco should be 
included in this program. Maryland tobacco 
is one of my State’s most important agri- 
cultural products. Generally, the thousands 
of Maryland farmers who raise tobacco are 
faced vith the same problems as farmers in 
other parts of the Nation. This program 
would be of equal benefit to the tobacco 
farmers of Maryland as it would to the to- 
bacco farmers of Virginia, the Carolinas, 
and Kentucky. Flue-cured, burley, and cigar 
binder types of tobacco as raised in these 
other sections are included in title II as 
reported by the Agriculture Committee. 

Accordingly, the amendment to title I 
of Senate bill 3184 which I have offered, pro- 
viding for the inclusion of Maryland to- 
bacco in the soil-bank program, should be 
adopted. S 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Maryland yield back 
the remainder of the time available to 
him on the amendment? 

Mr. BUTLER. I do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
then Senator from California yield back 
the time available to him on the amend- 
ment? ; 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All re- 
maining time on the amendment has 
been yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. BUTLER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BUTLER. I thank the Senator 
from Kentucky for yielding to me. 

Mr. Mr. President, now 
I call. up my amendment identified as 
“2-21-56-A,” which is submitted by me 
on behalf of myself and my colleague 
(Mr. BARKLEY]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 11, begin- 
ning with the word “The,” in line 2, it is 
proposed to strike out through line 5. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, the 
amendment is one which may be recog- 
nized by my friend, the Senator from 

Vermont (Mr. AIKEN] as eliminating the 
$100 ceiling on the amount which can be 
paid through the reserve program for 
land taken out of tobacco production. 
Tobacco is the only commodity which, 
under the pending bill, would have a dol- 
lar limitation applied to it. Certainly 
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types of tobacco have subsequently been 
added, the cost of production as to these 
types of tobacco is much greater, and 
therefore, a payment of $100 per acre 
would not be sufficiently great to en- 
courage many tobacco growers of these 
other types to reduce their allotted acre- 
ages. 

Since the acreage reserve program is 
purely voluntary, it should be discre- 
tionary with the Secretary of Agriculture 
to fix the payments at such rates as in 
his opinion would be advisable and would 
result in reducing the planting of to- 
bacco from the allotted acres, just as 
he will be permitted to do with respect to 
cotton, corn, wheat, peanuts and rice. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp a statement in further explana- 
tion of the amendment. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR ELLENDER 

This amendment would remove the $100 
per acre limitation on tobacco acreage re- 
serve payments. Retention of the $100 per 
acre limitation on payments would tend to 
make the program ineffective for tobacco, 
particularly for burley and flue-cured to- 
bacco. The average loan rate on all tobacco 
is estimated at about 60 cents per pound. 
The average per acre yield of all tobacco in 
1955 was nearly 1,500 pounds. Thus the 
potential average price-support return would 
be a total of $900 per acre, and it is doubtful 
that a $100 payment per acre would draw 
much tobacco acreage into the acreage 
reserve. 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, the 
chairman of the committee has stated 
the case well. Certainly it would not be 
an incentive for the tobacco land to be 
taken out of production if the figure were 
left at $100. 

I am sure that my friends, the Sen- 
ators from Connecticut, who now are 
on the floor, will agree with that state- 
ment. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kentucky yield to me? 

Mr. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BUSH. I should like to compli- 
ment the Senator from Kentucky on 
offering the amendment, because it does 
only what is realistic, in recognizing that 
the value of the tobacco land in our 
area—and no doubt this is true of the 
tobacco land in his area, Mr. President— 
is very great indeed, as compared with 
the value of most other agricultural 

„land; and the $100 limitation would not 


$100 is not a realistic figure to apply in ( be realistic at all, and probably would 


reference to tobacco. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Kentucky yield to me? 

Mr. S. Iam glad to yield to 
the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Let me state that 
originally it was the committee’s inten- 
tion to include in the acreage reserve 
program certain types of tobacco grown 
in Connecticut and in Wisconsin. Those 
who proposed the amendment were will- 
ing to accept a maximum payment of 
$100 per acre for this type of tobacco. 
We were told this amount would be 
ample to induce these farmers to partici- 
pate in the acreage reserve. Since other 


thwart the accomplishment of the en- 
tire purpose of this part of the program. 

So I hope very much that the amend- 
ment will be agreed to. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield to me? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I am glad to yield 
to my colleague. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, a few 
days ago, when we were discussing the 
bill, in a colloquy. between the Senator 
from Louisiana and myself, I called at- 
tention to the fact that in certain re- 
gions of the country where the farmers 
make many times more than $100 an 
acre from their tobacco, there would be 
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no inducement to the farmers to with- 
draw the land from cultivation, if a $100 
maximum were provided. 

I appreciate very. much the fact that 
we are going to eliminate that maximum, 
because it would be utterly ineffective in 
reducing the acreage—as is known by 
all of us who live in tobacco-growing 
areas; and I think that includes all the 
tobacco-growing counties in the Nation. 

Mr. . Mr.. President, as 
usual, my colleague has stated the situ- 
ation very clearly. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Kentucky yield to me? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I yield. 

Mr. PURTELL. I should like to as- 
sociate myself with the remarks of my 
colleague [Mr. BusH]. The $100 figure 
is an unrealistic one. 

I wish to compliment the Senator 
from Kentucky for submitting the 
amendment, and I hope it will prevail. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, let 
me state for the Recorp that both Sen- 
ators from Connecticut have been in- 
terested in this subject from the earliest 
discussion of it. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kentucky yield 2 minutes 
to me? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I wish to 
say that I have no objection to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Kentucky, although it puts a little ad- 
ditional burden on the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

I would not want it to be assumed, 
however, that the tobacco grower would 
receive 50 percent of the value of his 
crop for not planting it, because in some 
counties that would amount to $400 or 
$500 an acre; and I am afraid that there 
would be a public rebellion if we made 
payments as high as would be required 
in some counties in that case. 

Furthermore, in some counties, to- 
bacco is selling for up to 90 percent of 
parity. I assume that those farmers 
would not be particularly interested in 
reducing their acreage, if they could 
get a good price for the tobacco they 
grow. 

In the case of some types of tobacco, 
the farmers must reduce their acreage; 
and I assume that under the soil-bank 
provisions of the bill, we shall make it 
possible for them to reduce their acre- 
age without reducing their income pre- 
cipitantly. 

But I do not want it assumed that the 
tobacco growers would receive $400 or 
$500 an acre. Ido not assume they would 
receive that much. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I 
wish to say that, so far as I know, it has 
not been assumed that any particular 
figure would be suggested to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. He would make this 
evaluation along with the other evalua- 
tions he would make in connection with 
the other commodities he will have to 
consider under the reserve program. 

Mr. AIKEN. I have no objection at 
all to the amendment, Mr. President. In 
fact, we would have saved ourselves a 
considerable amount of difficulty if we 
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had used the word “tobacco” in connec- 
tion with other types, because now, by 
means of amendments to the bill, we 
have included practically all the other 
types. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I heartily agree 
with my distinguished friend. How- 
ever, as he knows, the first tobacco that 
was considered was the cigar binder 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is correct. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Then discussions 
were had with growers of other types 
of tobacco. That had to be done before 
any consideration could be given to this 
amendment. 

Mr. AIKEN. I have no objection to 
including other types of tobacco, but up 
to that time the producers of such types 
of tobacco had not indicated any desire 
to be included. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I 
yield back any remaining time. I as- 
sume that those who control the time 
on the other side will be glad to yield 
back any unused time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from California yield back 
the unused time? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes, Mr. Presi- 
dent; I am glad to yield back the unused 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. CLEMENTS] for himself and 
his colleague [Mr. BARKLEY]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment and ask 
that it be printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be printed and lie on 
the table. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the chairman of the 
committee a question in regard to long- 
filler tobacco types produced in my State. 
I have submitted an amendment, des- 
ignated as “3—7-56-H,” which would 
bring them under the soil-bank provi- 
sions of the bill, if the amendment is 
finally adopted. I think the chairman is 
willing to accept the amendment, which 
I have slightly modified. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I am 
willing to accept the amendment. It 
brings three types of tobacco grown in 
Ohio into the acreage reserve program 
under the same terms and conditions as 
apply to the other types of tobacco we 
have just been discussing. 

Mr. BRICKER. This provision has al- 
ways been in previous bills but the com- 
mittee neglected to place it in the bill 
this time because it did not appeal to 
the committee. Later it was thought to 
be desirable to include it in the bill. 

I wish to thank the chairman of the 
committee for accepting the amendment, 
which I now offer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Ohio will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 7, line 
10, it is proposed to delete the word, 
“and.” In line 11, after the number 
“55”, it is proposed to insert “and Ohio 
cigar filler tobacco types 42, 43 and 44,” 

On page 8, line 24, it is proposed to 
delete the word and.“ In line 25, after 
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the number “55”, it is proposed to insert 
“and Ohio cigar filler tobacco types 42, 
43 and 44.” 

On page 11, line 9, it is proposed to 
delete th word “and.” In line 10, after 
the number 55“, it is proposed to insert 
“and Ohio cigar filler tobacco types 42, 
43 and 44.” 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk a brief explanation of 
the amendment and ask that it be 
printed in the Recor at this point as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

This amendment would permit producers 
of Ohio cigar filler tobacco types 42, 43, and 
44 to participate in the acreage reserve pro- 
gram, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Bricker]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senators from Indiana 
(Mr, CAPEHART and Mr. JENNER] and 
myself, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Delaware, for himself and other Sen- 
ators, will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK, On page 25, 
between lines 14 and 15, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

PRODUCTION ON GOVERNMENT LANDS 
PROHIBITED 

Sec. 225. No lease executed, renewed, or 
permitted to extend beyond its earliest ter- 
mination or cancellation date by any agency 
of the United States as lessor after the 
enactment of this act shall permit the lessee 
to produce on any land subject to such 
lease any agricultural commodity (other 
than livestock or livestock products) de- 
termined by the Secretary of Agriculture 
to be in surplus supply; but this section 
shall not be applicable to lands leased to 
the persons from whom they were acquired 
by condemnation; or under threat of con- 
demnation, or to the lands in wildlife 
refuges if the President determines that the 
application of this section would interfere 
with the effective administration of such 
wildlife refuges, or to lands acquired ad- 
jacent to flood-control reservoirs. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I may 
say that this is the same as the amend- 
ment designated “3-5-56-B,” which is 
printed and lying on the desk, with a 
slight modification recommended by the 
Department. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for 2 minutes? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
think this is an excellent amendment. 
I have an amendment lying on the table 
which would do exactly the same thing, 
and I was happy to join with the Sen- 
ator from Delaware and my colleague 
(Mr. JENNER] in offering this amend- 
ment. 

I cannot make up my mind, when we 
are asking farmers to reduce their pro- 
duction on land which they own, to per- 
mit the Government to lease lands which 
it owns for the production of foodstuffs. 
It does not make sense to me. 
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So long as we have a surplus, as we 
have today, I think the Government 
ought not to compete with private enter- 
prise, meaning the farmers themselves 
who farm their own land, and the 
farmers who lease land. I am in hearty 
accord with this amendment. I appre- 
ciate the concurrence of the chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

Mr, ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield 2 minutes to me? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. ER. When the amend- 
ment was first presented I urged objec- 
tions to it, but the distinguished Senator 
from Delaware agreed to insert language 
in the amendment whereby it would not 
be applicable to lands leased by the Gov- 
ernment to the persons from whom they 
were originally acquired by condemna- 
tion, or under threat of condemnation. 

A great deal of land has been taken 
over by the Government through emi- 
nent-domain proceedings. The owners 
were involuntarily deprived of that land. 
Since those lands have been exempted, as 
set out in the amendment by the lan- 
guage which the distinguished Senator 
has now added to the amendment, I have 
no objection to it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I shall 
incorporate in the Recor most of my 
comments with respect to this amend- 
ment. 

The Government. has involved in this 
provision about 1,400,000 acres of land. 
As the Senator from Indiana pointed 
out, the United States Government itself 
should be the first participant in the soil 
bank, by setting such land aside. The 
safeguards pointed out by the Senator 
from Louisiana are incorporated ‘fe the 
amendment. The point was called to our 
attention, and we held up the amend- 
ment until we could consult those in the 
Department. It appeared that extreme 
hardship would be worked in such cases 
unless this modification were made. 

Inasmuch as the chairman accepts the 
amendment, I ask unanimous consent 
that the statement which I have pre- 
pared be incorporated in the Recorp at 
this point as a part of my remarks, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILLIAMS 

As of June 30, 1954, there were about 
1,400,000 acres of Federal lands used for gen- 
eral farming purposes and suitable for crop 
production and 245,589,000 acres of federally 
owned grazing lands. These totals do not 
include 3,900,000 of arable Indian lands or 
44,000,000 acres of grazing Indian lands. The 
1,400,000 acres used for general farming pur- 
poses were divided among the various agen- 
cies as follows: 


Acres 
Department of Defense 1, 192, 000 
Bureau of Reclamation 80, 000 
Fish and Wildlife Service 80, 000 
Other ( ( n EA 69, 000 


Those lands shown to be under the juris- 
diction of “other agencies” included approxi- 
mately 3,000 acres used for experimental pur- 
poses, and prison and hospital farms. We 
are advised that the 80,000 acres leased by the 
Fish and Wildlife Service are leased primarily 
to produce feed for wildlife, the tenant tak- 
ing the usual tenant’s share in kind and 
leaving the balance unharvested for wildlife. 
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This amendment will prohibit the nego- 
tiation of new leases or the renewal of old 
leases upon their expiration date until such 
time as the Secretary of Agriculture should 
declare that the production of these crops 
were needed. 

If we are to start a soil bank for the pur- 
pose of removing from production surplus 
acreage, then let the Government be the 
first landlord to place its acreage under this 
program. 

The adoption of this amendment would 
save the Government millions of dollars. 

While it is true that the Government will 
Jose the rental on this land, that would be 
many times offset by the savings resulting 
from the addition of millions of acres to the 
soil bank without the necessity of further 


payments. 
The removal of this acreage from produc- 
tion would also eliminate substantial 


amounts of agriculture products from the 
market and thereby reduce the cost of ad- 
ministering the support program. 

Certainly the Government should lead the 
way toward placing its surplus acreage under 
a reserve bank program. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point a brief ex- 
planation of the amendment as origi- 
nally presented, together with a letter 
from the office of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense pertaining to this sub- 
ject; also a memorandum from James 
R. Anderson, agricultural economist in 
the Department of Agriculture, to 
Harker Stanton, the chief counsel of the 
committee, outlining where these lands 
are located. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR ELLENDER 

This amendment would prohibit the leas- 
ing of Government lands for the production 
of surplus agricultural commodities. It 
would not, however, prohibit permits or 
leases for grazing. 

As of June 30, 1954, there were about 
1,400,000 acres of Federal lands used for 
general farming purposes and suitable for 
crop production which were divided among 
the various agencies as follows: 


Acres 
Department of Defense 1, 192, 000 
Bureau of Reclamation_--_-- 80, 000 
Fish and Wildlife Service- 80, 000 
Other agencies 69, 000 


The 80,000 acres leased by the Fish and 
Wildlife Service are primarily lands in wild- 
life refuges leased to produce feed for wild- 
life, the tenant taking the usual tenant’s 
share in kind and leaving the balance un- 
harvested for wildlife. Possibly these lands 
could be used for crop production by con- 
tract rather than by lease, but if feed is to 
be provided in these refuges it would appear 
that these lands will have to be used. In 
the case of Reclamation Bureau lands it is 
probable that the lands leased are either 
lands that have been taken for project con- 
struction and which are leased to the former 
owners pending construction, or lands which 
are subject to flooding at times. In either 
event the rentals are used to reduce project 
costs repayable by the water users. 


OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
‘Washington, D. C., March 8, 1956. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, Sr., 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
United States Senate. 

Dran SENATOR ELLENDER: In mse to 
the request made by telephone by Mr. Harker 
T. Stanton, counsel for your committee, Iam 


writing concerning the so-called Capehart 

and Williams amendment to S. 3183. 

Department of Defense and executive 
branch studies are well advanced on this 
problem of use of Government-owned lands 
for agricultural production, but formal 
views and a Defense Department position 
cannot be transmitted at this time. How- 
ever, the following comments are offered in 
the hope that they may be of some present 
assistance to you and your Senate associates, 

A substantial amount of Government- 
owned property is out-leased for agricultural 
use. Approximately 1.1 million acres of such 
land are now out-leased for crop production. 
The Departments of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force out-leased 436,000 acres of the 1.1 
million acres for crop production. In addi- 
tion, the Department of the Army out-leased 
520,000 acres of Civil Works property for crop 
production, 

The Williams amendment to 8. 3183 would 
prohibit any Government department from 
leasing any Government-owned property for 
the production of any cultivated crop in 
surplus supply. You may wish to consider 
the advisability of establishing statutory 
prohibitions to accomplish what might also 
be effected by administrative action, inas- 
much as the statutory prohibition would be 
more rigid and might impede the general 
land-management program. 

The Capehart amendment to S. 3183 would 
prohibit leasing of Government-owned land 
for any agricultural purpose except grazing, 
and it would require all excess Government- 
owned agricultural land to be disposed of in 
accordance with existing law. In addition 
to the comment above on the Williams 
amendment, which applies also to this 
amendment, the enactment of this proposal 
would effect the withdrawal of thousands of 
acres from crop production, and might have 
a serious impact on the economy of certain 
communities. 

There are two further observations that 
might be made at this time for your con- 
sideration. 

First, any program for substantial reduc- 
tion in crop production would not only re- 
duce the income from Government-owned 
lands, but would require the spending of 
Federal funds for cover crops and other land 
conservation purposes. 

Additionally, it would seem logical to con- 
sider whether in the event the soil-bank 
program is established, it is desirable to force 
disposal of Government-owned lands which 
can be better controlled as to production in 
Government hands, but would be available 
for crop production in the hands of other 
purchasers. 

As quickly as current studies of this prob- 
lem have been completed and cleared, we 
will be in a position to comment further 
should you so request, 

Sincerely yours, 
LORNE KENNEDY, 
Deputy, Legislative Affairs. 
Manch 12, 1956. 

To: Harker T. Stanton, Senate Agricultural 
Committee, Room 324, Senate Office 
Building. 

From: James R. Anderson, Agricultural 
Economist, Land and Water Section, 
Production Economics Research Branch, 
Agricultural Research Service. 

Subject: Regional distribution of land 
leased for agricultural purposes by De- 
partment of Defense and United States 
total for other agencies. 

The attached tabulation gives the break- 
down of land leased for agricultural pur- 
poses by the Department of Defense and 
United States totals for other Federal agen- 
cies. A regional breakdown of land leased 
for farming by other agencies is not readily 
available, Land leased for grazing is not in- 
cluded in these totals for agricultural land. 
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A list of States included in the farm pro- 
duction regions is attached. 
JAMES R. ANDERSON. 
Land leased for farming by Department of 
3 and other agencies, by regions, 


1. Department of Defense lands used for 
farming: 1 
Region: Acres 
Northeast 20, 014 
Corn Belt 143, 430 
Lake States 5, 367 
Northern Plains 357, 775 
Appalachian 87, 727 
Southeast. 31,214 
S 122, 520 
Southern Plains 181, 303 
Mountain. 75, 482 
Padio AA SRN Ci IE 166, 988 
Fot... 1. 191, 820 


2. Other Federal lands used for farming: 


Bureau of Reclamation *____. 80, 000 
Fish and Wildlife Service 80, 000 
Other agencies 69, 000 

MORON rk ee . edeestivinern 1, 420, 820 


As of June 30, 1954. Agricultural leases 
ex does not include land leased for graz- 

g. 
Public lands in reclamation projects in 
Western States in process of development 
which are leased out temporarily for farm- 
ing. When irrigation development is com- 
pleted it is expected that these lands will be 
available for homesteading or sale to quali- 
fied persons. 

* Wildlife refuge lands used primarily to 
produce feed for wildlife. 

Miscellaneous federally owned areas used 
for farming, including experimental farms, 
institutional lands, such as schools, hospi- 
tals, prisons, protective belts around reser- 
voirs, and odd tracts of land, 

STATE AND REGION 

Northeast: Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Corn Belt: Ohio, Indiana, Dlinois, Iowa, 
Missouri. 

Lake States: Michigan, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota. 

Appalachian: Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee. 

Southeast: South Carolina, Georgia, Flor- 
ida, Alabama. 

Delta States: Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana. 

Southern Plains: Oklahoma, Texas. 

Northern Plains: North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas. 

Mountain: Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, 

Pacific: Washington, Oregon, California. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do Sen- 
ators who control the time desire to 
yield back the unused time? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I yield 
back any unused time on my side. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield back all unused time on our side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. WiLLIaMs] on behalf of him- 
self and other Senators. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the junior Senator from In- 
diana (Mr, JENNER] and myself, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
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Delaware on behalf of himself and the 
Senator from Indiana IMr. JENNER] 
will be stated. 

The -LEGISLATIVE CLERK... On page 15, 
line 5, after the period, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

No annual payment to any person with 
respect to land in any one State shall exceed 
$7,500. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. 
yield myself 2 minutes. 

Yesterday, the Senate, by an over- 
whelming vote, adopted certain restric- 
tions in regard to the acreage reserve 
program, and also with respect to price 
support loans which would be available 
to any one individual. This amendment 
merely carries out that principle, which 
was applied in connection with the 
other programs, by establishing a ceiling 
of $7,500 on the amount which may be 
paid to any one individual in any one 
State in connection with the conserva- 
tion reserve. 

I have discussed the matter with the 
Department of Agriculture, and I under- 
stand this would be adequate in the 
opinion of the Department to take care 
of the needs of bona fide farmers. I un- 
derstand again that the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] has no ob- 
jection to accepting the amendment. 
Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
wish to state that when we originally 
considered the bill in committee there 
was a limitation placed in it of $5,000 for 
the conservation reserve program. I 
have been informed that the amount of 
$7,500 is a realistic one, and one that is 
recommended by the Department. As 
chairman of the committee I have no ob- 
jection to the adoption of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All re- 
maining time for debate has been yielded 
back. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] for himself 
and the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
JENNER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


President, I 


FOREIGN POLICY—ADDRESS DELIV- 
ERED BY GEORGE MEANY, PRESI- 
DENT OF AFL-CIO 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp the very able 
address delivered by President George 
Meany, president of AFL-CIO, at a din- 
ner at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on 
March 6, on the occasion of his being 
awarded an honorary doctorate of laws 
degree by Long Island University. The 
address deals with America’s foreign 
policy. I believe it is worthy of the at- 
tention of all Members of the Senate. 
There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

I deeply appreciate the honor your great 
institution of learning has conferred upon 
me. I interpret this action on your part as 


a tribute to American labor generally, rather 
than to me personally. I feel it indicates 
recognition of the AFL-CIO as a potent 
force for upholding the cherished traditions 
of justice and human freedom upon which 
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our Nation is founded. 
all the more thankful. 

Even in the days when organized labor in 
our country counted its strength in the 
thousands or hundreds and not in millions, 
as we do today, it was the champion of free 
public education. We were pioneers in this 
field because our movement has always been 
both democratic and humanitarian. We 
have always realized that man does not live 
by bread alone. The very character of our 
movement links us closely and firmly with 
education as a human need and social force. 

As our movement has grown in stature 
and strength, it became more effective in 
helping every section of our national com- 
munity. Organized labor has become an 
indispensable force for protecting and pro- 
moting our democratic way of life. We 
have the highest interest in the cultural 
enrichment of our Nation and the spiritual 
fulfillment of its citizenry. 

At this crucial juncture of history, Amer- 
ica can count on its labor movement to help 
our Nation fulfill its great responsibilities 
in meeting the most important and decisive 
challenge facing humanity today: The pres- 
ervation and strengthening of human free- 
dom and the attainment of just and lasting 
world peace. I stress this especially at this 
time because the recent 20th congress of 
the Soviet Communist Party has generated 
in some quarters dangerous illusions and 
false hopes. 

Education, as such, is no sure source of 
humanitarianism, no guarantee for peace or 
freedom. The Nazi warlords did not treat 
the physical sciences and technical educa- 
tion as stepchildren. Hitler used with dead- 
ly effectiveness those educated in these fields 
for bolstering the despotic and destructive 
aims of nazism. Nor do Communist regimes 
treat their scientists and technicians as 
neglected orphans. They provide their scien- 
tists with every facility and full oppor- 
tunity to develop their knowledge and ca- 
pacities for building engines of vast destruc- 
tion and organs for mass brutalization. 

What is lacking in education under to- 
talitarian regimes of the Communist-Nazis 
is a certain humane spirit, a certain faith, 
faith in the freedom of the human spirit 
and mind. Their fanaticism is intense. But 
this fanaticism is the very opposite of our 
moral faith and fervor. It lacks a human 
quality. This lack explains the degradation 
of art and literature under totalitarian re- 
gimes. This inhumanity inherent in the 
Communist way of life accounts for the 
stagnation and even deterioration of the 
conditions of the great mass of the people 
in the Soviet orbit. 

Nor is education in the liberal arts, per 
se, the answer. 

Divorced from the people and the demo- 
cratic way of life, such education would 
lead only to a cloister of the mind—a cloister 
without human conscience or morals. The 
challenge and threat of our times demand 
that our country develop humanitarian 
scientists as well as scientific humanitarians. 
They must be realistic humanitarians and 
not prisoners of dogmas or clichés. These 
are only obstacles to clear, critical and con- 
structive thinking. Our scientists should not 
be satisfied with merely enjoying freedom 
and facilities to pursue their physical and 
technical research. They should be dedi- 
cated to the service of the great mass of the 
people, to the well-being and the dignity of 
the individual as a human being. Unless we 
of the free world steadfastly adhere to these 
fundamental humanitarian values and moral 
standards, we will lose our struggle against 
international Communist tyranny, for we 
shall haye failed to preserve and promote 
freedom at home. 

In the fight between freedom and totall- 
tarianism, the free university, like every 
other humane institution, dare not be neu- 
tral, 
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Our schools of learning cannot be merely 
mechanical reflectors—some sort of scien- 
tific mirrors—of the two forces in combat. 
They must be schools for humanitarian serv- 
ice and moral leadership—training centers 
for the basic values of life, for making life 
ever fuller in the spiritual as well as the 
material sense. Those who would make use 
of our fundamental democratic rights for 
the purpose of destroying democracy itself 
and replacing it with some form of totali- 
tarian dictatorship—whether it be Nazi, Fas- 
cist, Communist, or Falangist—have no place 
in genuinely free academic institutions. 
That does not mean that everyone of us must 
think alike and must conform in his 
thoughts to orders from above. Our schools 
must be laboratories of thought and ideas, 
if they are to serve our free way of life and 
its free institutions. 

Those who are in earnest about eliminating 
the evil of conformism, wherever it is mani- 
fested in our country, should be just as en- 
thusiastic in commending the students at 
Georgia Tech for demonstrating in behalf of 
the right of a Negro to play on a college 
football team as they are in condemning 
racialist rowdyism against a Negro co-ed at 
the University of Alabama. 

Today, the gravest threat to freedom of 
thought and all other basic human free- 
doms is to be found in the totalitarian phi- 
losophy and movement fostered and financed 
by the Soviet dictatorship. The genuine 
fighter against conformism must recognize 
that communism is its most perilous expres- 
sion. In our opposition to even the slightest 
conformism in our own country, we must 
therefore guard against cooperating with 
Communists whose dogmas and deeds are the 
very negation of freedom of thought. 

Our country plays a vital role in the inter- 
national arena. The eyes of the world are on 
all our institutions. We must spare no 
effort and lose no time in eliminating any 
antidemocratic expressions in our way of life. 
In this connection, I can assure you that 
labor will yield to none in acting to elimi- 
nate from our country race prejudice in 
every form, in every field of human en- 
deavor, in every part of the land. 

Thank God that in our democracy no one 
has to conform even with the highest gov- 
ernment Official. Wishful thinking and leap- 
year political partisanship have caused some 
to paint a distorted picture of the last Con- 
gress of the CPSU. We have been asked 
to believe that the free world—in comparison 
with the Communist orbit—is today stronger 
than it was a year ego; that Moscow has been 
forced, as a result of our increased strength, 
to revise its strategy and go about the 
world seeking friends on a new basis. 
Frankly, I do not believe this is true. In 
addition, I find it hard to believe any one 
in official positions of responsibility in our 
Government really thinks this is true. 

What are the facts? Despite all of the 
world-shaking noise made at the 20th Com- 
munist Congress, and, on many occasions be- 
fore, about reforming the Soviet system, it 
remains the same—a monolithic one-party 
dictatorship in the hands of a narrow clique 
whose policies are always unanimously ap- 
proved by those handpicked by the Commu- 
nist ruling group to represent the people. 

This system is maintained by a ruthless 
police state. It holds many millions in 
slave labor camps and prisons. It maintains 
its stranglehold through a continuing 
purge by firing squads and a complete denial 
of the democratic rights of labor and the 
fundamental human rights proclaimed in 
our country’s Bill of Rights. For the people 
behind the Iron Curtain, the dictatorship 
is no less oppressive when it is run by 11 
tyrants trained in the Stalinist school than 
when it was run by a single despot. 

The Soviet system is today further away 
from ours than it ever was, because in our 
country democracy has been making head- 
way. Hence, there is no basis whatsoever for 
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the conclusion that the Kremlin now real- 
izes that it must bring its system closer to 
ours. 

Surely we must realize this is not the first 
time that the Russian Communists have 
revised their strategy. Surely there are some 
of us who remember June 21, 1941, when 
Moscow changed its mind about Hitler 
being a great patriot defending the German 
people and world peace. 

The Russian Communists have been con- 
stantly revising their strategy. But neither 
at the 20th, nor at any other, party congress 
have they changed their basic and ultimate 
aim—the conquest of the entire world and 
its transformation on the Soviet slave pat- 
tern. 

If the present world crisis could be dealt 
with simply on the basis of diplomatic pacts 
between nations, it would not be so serious, 
We would then be dealing with paper perils 
and a pen-and-ink crisis. I do not belittle 
the value of pacts—especially if and when 
they are genuinely in the service of peace 
and freedom. But the mere conclusion of a 
pact is in itself no proof of its effectiveness 
as a force for peace. The Molotov project 
for a collective security pact as well as the 
Warsaw Pact do not mean that Moscow is 
copying our mutual-security program, NATO 
seeks peace and has helped preserve peace 
and security. Their mutual-security pro- 
grams aim at strengthening the forces of 
Communist aggression and dividing the dem- 
ocratic world. 

Russia, without doubt, has many serious 
weaknesses in agriculture, industry, and its 
relations with its satellites. Unfortunately, 
the leadership of the democratic world has 
not done enough to exploit these weaknesses 
and impair the prestige and power of the 
Communist warlords. Self-deception in re- 
gard to the 20th Communist Party Congress 
would only aggravate this failure on the part 
of the free world. 

The recent congress under Khrushchev did 

not forswear a single one of its old basic 
policies of intolerance toward non-Commu- 
nists and violence as a means of getting re- 
sults. The anemic posthumous purge of 
Stalin does not constitute a repudiation of or 
a break with his basic policies for agricul- 
ture, the primacy of heavy industry, and 
secondary attention to consumers’ goods. 
Furthermore, the congress has reasserted 
unanimously that the foreign policy of the 
U. S. S. R. has been continuously correct and 
for peace—during and after Stalin, This, 
of course, means Soviet policy in regard to 
disarmament, as well as its policy toward 
Germany, Korea, and Indochina. 
Had the 20th Communist Congress decided 
on a genuine and serious purge of Stalin and 
Stalinism, it would have acted not merely 
against the dead despot but first of all against 
the leading surviving Stalinists. However, it 
is precisely these figures who constitute the 
present so-called collective leadership. 

Make-believe rehabilitation of some of 
those assassinated by the Stalin regime 
does not eliminate the roots of the evil. 
But what else can one expect from those who 
have for decades been the sinister agents and 
servile accomplices of Stalin in his worst 
crimes against the peoples now behind the 
Tron Curtain in Europe and Asia and against 
the peace of the world? 

These successors to Stalin know there is 
deep-going resentment and embitterment 
among the Russians and other peoples over 
the unbridled Communist terrorism. They 
are trying to fool the Soviet people by put- 
ting all blame on their dead leader whom they 
but yesterday worshipped as an infallible 
deity. 

= re Stalinist fashion, Khrushchev is 
now making a scapegoat of Beria—his com- 
rade and partner in crime whom he had 
placed before the firing squad. Only when 
the Soviet peoples mete out full justice to 
these criminals, will the U. S. S. R. begin to 
have a system closer to ours. 
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If the Communist top leaders in the Krem- 
lin have agreed, at least for a while, to stop 
shooting each other, it does not follow that 
they will stop shooting at us. To the extent 
they can really close their ranks, they are 
even more dangerous to world peace and 
freedom. 

There is not the slightest reason for free- 
dom-loving people anywhere to rejoice over 
Khrushchev and Mikoyan saying that, under 
special circumstances, the Communist revo- 
lution might be achieved through parliamen- 
tary means and without resorting to violence. 
Tomorrow. as yesterday in the case of Czecho- 
slovakia, it will be the Kremlin that will 
decide what are such “peaceful” special cir- 
cumstances. 

Moreover, the so-called Khrushchev revi- 
sion on the dogma does not mean that a 
peaceful“ Communist revolution will do 
anything else but destroy the democratic par- 
liamentary system and replace it with a So- 
viet type of one-party totalitarian dictator- 
ship. Yes, we can look at Czechoslovakia 
as an infamous example of a “peaceful” 
Communist revolution. 

Only those free men who want to commit 
suicide should swallow this Khrushchev revi- 
sion pill. These new tactics are only a new 
variant of the tactics of infiltration employed 
by Moscow. The aim of the new line is to 
fool the people—especially the workers— 
of the non-Communist countries into united 
fronts with Moscow's agencies abroad. Its 
aim is to get its Communist agents into 
cabinets of popular front governments. 

The 20th Communist Congress boasted that 
socialism has triumphed in the U. S. S. R., 
and that it will triumph through the world. 

If what they have in Russia today in so- 
cialism, then I am sure many of our friends 
in Britain, France. Italy and other free coun- 
tries, who consider themselves democratic 
socialists, have no desire to attain such a 
“paradise” regardless of what road is offered 
to them—whether it be the Lenin road, the 
Stalin road or the Khrushchey road. 

And now let me say a few words about the 
Tito road and where it is leading. In the last 
7 years, this road has been paved not with 
Soviet gold bricks but with American gold. 
Since 1948, the Tito regime has received 
about a billion dollars of American eco- 
nomic and military aid. 

Before the Khrushchev-Tito reunion in 
Belgrade last June, Tito was denouncing the 
Soviet Union as terroristic State capitalism. 
Tito then strutted as the model neutralist 
and opponent of all blocs. But since this re- 
union, Tito has moved very fast toward 
Moscow—so fast that he has dropped his 
mask. 

On February 19, the 20th Russian Commu- 
nist Congress received from Tito a heart- 
warming message—lavish in praise of the 
Soviet Union as a “Great Socialist Country” 
working for the benefit of a further peace- 
ful development of international relations 
and cooperation.” This message emphasized 
that “the gradual and uninterrupted im- 
provement in his relations with Moscow is 
the road which is the most healthy one for 
the restoration of mutual and firm trust and 
cooperation” between the Yugoslav and Rus- 
sian Communist dictatorships. 

On March 3, the Kremlin controlled World 
Federation of Trade Unions, which we of 
world free labor consider the most dangerous 
spearhead of the international Communist 
conspiracy, announced that Tito's so-called 
unions had been reaffiliated with it. This is 
most significant. It shows far more clearly 
where Tito is going than any pact he signs 
with Turkey and Greece or any promise he 
gives to Washington. Our overseas colleagues 
who had illusions about Tito’s unions being 
free and different from Moscow's Communist 
labor fronts should now awaken to reality. 
Isubmit that the time has come for our State 
Department to reexamine thoroughly the 
entire problem of further American aid to 
the Tito regime. Let the American people be 
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told just how the arming and feeding of the 
1956 model of the Tito dictatorship with 
American dollars can help the cause of peace 
and freedom. 

Some might argue that we should not criti- 
cize Tito, lest we push him into Moscow's 
corner or into Khrushchev’s arms. In this re- 
gard, there is ample evidence that Tito does 
not need any pushing. He is already well on 
his way into the arms of Khrushchev. 

The present enormous Soviet power makes 
this “new” line, all the more dangerous to 
the free world. The trade unionists of the 
free world, especially in Britain, where 
Khrushchev and Bulganin will soon visit, 
have no illusions about the 20th Communist 
Congress. They will never forget that in the 
very years when Britain helped liberate more 
than 500 million people from colonialism, 
Communist Russia has put under a new 
colonialist yoke more than half a Dillion 
people in Europe and Asia. 

If there were the beginnings of a real 
change inside Russia and its relations with 
other peoples, the Moscow regime would be- 
gin to move in the following direction: 

1. Abolish the one-party system in the 
U. S. S. R. and restore the right to organize 
free trade-unions and democratic political 
parties. 

2. Agree to internationally supervised free 
elections in all areas of dispute and tension—. 
Germany, Korea, the satellites, etc. 

3. Release all political prisoners and eae: 
all concentration camps. 

4. Agree to disarmament through inter- 
national inspection and supervision of 
nuclear and all other weapons of mass 
destruction. 

5. Cease all subversive and espionage ac- 
tivities through the Cominform and all its 
agencies. 

6. Apply in the Middle East and elsewhere 
the five principles Kruschey and Bulganin 
hailed in their tour of India and at the 20th 
Congress. 

7. Agree to withdraw Marshal Rokosovsky 
from control of the Polish Army. 

8. Accept the proposals made by the West 
(which they rejected at Geneva) for free 
exchange of ideas and cultural material be- 
tween the U. S. S. R. and the free countries. 

Our free-labor movement and our demo- 
cratic academic community can render a 
really great service to our country by helping. 
it develop clarity and unity of purpose and. 
much greater initiative in the struggle for 
peace and freedom. Our country has much 
more to sell than seeds, farm machinery and 
automobiles. We have very effective means 
with which to quarantine communism or 
any other despotism. We have the ideals 
and the ideas; the devotion to human dig- 
nity and liberty; the military potential and 
infinite capacity to help transform countries 
peacefully into areas of well-being and free- 
dom for the great mass of people. 

It is such aspirations and actions that 
have led to the very creation of our own 
country and its development into a great 
as well as powerful Nation. Working to- 
gether, the men and women of learning and 
labor, in America and other liberty-loving 
countries, can and will build the road to a 
world free from spiritual, mental, and physi- 
cal destitution—to a world free from the 
perils of poverty, dictatorship and war. I 
assure you American labor will do its parts, 


ORDER FOR A RECESS TO 11 
O'CLOCK A. M. TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its business 
this evening, it stand in recess until 11 
o' clock a. m. tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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PROGRAM FOR THE REMAINDER OF 
i THE WEEK 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I should like 
to announce that we will perhaps stay 
in session tomorrow until 7:30 or 8 
o'clock in the evening. We have modi- 
fied the unanimous-consent agreement, 
and consequently there will be only 1 
hour of debate allowed on each amend- 
ment. If Members will cooperate, it is 
hoped that we will be able to dispose of 
a number of amendments tomorrow. 
Then the Senate will convene early on 
Thursday. It is hoped that we will be 
able to complete the consideration of the 
bill either on Thursday or Friday. 

If we are unable to complete consider- 
ation of the bill on Friday, Mr. President, 
I wish to serve notice now, so that all 
Senators may be on notice, that we will 
have a Saturday session. I believe it is 
important that we pass the bill this week. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
committee and the ranking minority 
member have worked long and hard on 
the bill; the Senate has been consider- 
ing it now for weeks, and we still have 
seventy-odd amendments at the desk. 
Therefore the Senate must be on notice 
that we will meet at 11 o’clock a. m. and 
remain in session until 7:30 or 8 o’clock 
tomorrow evening. Then we will decide 
whether we will begin the next day at 
10 or 11 o'clock in the morning. We will 
probably run late on Thursday evening, 
in the hope that we can finish the bill. 

If we cannot finish the bill on Thurs- 
day, we will run late again on Friday. 
If we cannot complete the bill on Friday, 
we will have a Saturday session, I hope 
that meets with the approval of the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee 
and with my good friend, the minority 
leader. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I fully agree with 
the announcement made by the major- 
ity leader. I hope we will be able to 
conclude consideration of the bill this 
week on Thursday, or on Friday, at the 
latest. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, Iam 
very happy to hear my good friend, the 
distinguished majority leader, make that 
announcement. By the amendment to 
the unanimous-consent agreement ob- 
tained tonight, we have shortened the 
time for debate on each amendment. 
Therefore, it is entirely possible that we 
May get through with the bill in the 
next 2 days, if only we will work on it, 
and not get involved in discussing ex- 
traneous matters, as occurred today. 
Today the Senate spent at least 3 hours 
debating matters which, although im- 
portant, were discussed in time taken 
from consideration of the farm bill. 

It is my hope that, from now on, Sena- 
tors will devote their full time and at- 
tention to the amendments to the farm 
bill that remain to be discussed and voted 
on, so that we will be able to get through 
with the farm bill in 2 days, 


EASTER RECESS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
understand that it has been customary 
in the other body to take a recess at 
Eastertime, I understand that this year 
the House will take a recess from the 
29th of March, which is the day before 
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Good Friday, until the morning of Mon- 
day, the 9th of April. 

I should like to ask the distinguished 
majority leader whether he is prepared 
at this time to indicate what the policy 
of his steering committee and of the 
majority leadership is in regard to a 
similar Easter recess by the Senate. 

We have had inquiries relating to this 
subject from both sides of the aisle, and 
I thought we might get some clarifica- 
tion of it in the REcorp. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I will say 
to my distinguished friend, the minority 
leader, that I discussed the matter fully 
and thoroughly with the Democratic 
policy committee today at lunch. 

If the minority is agreeable to it—and 
the majority leader learned a long time 
ago that we must operate from both sides 
of the aisle, particularly when the Sen- 
ate is divided 48 to 47—if the minority 
is agreeable to it, it would please us to 
leave here on Thursday evening, the 29th 
of March, the day before Good Friday, 
and to return on Monday, April 9. 

It is my understanding that that is the 
recess which has been set by the House. 
That would be agreeable to our side. On 
the other hand, if the minority leader 
has any better suggestions to offer, I 
shall be glad to consider them, as he 
knows, because we are coleaders, and if 
we ever get to the point where we are 
not, we will be in bad shape. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
will say to my good friend from Texas 
that I am sure that would be agreeable 
to the minority. The only proviso I 
should like to attach to such an agree- 
ment—and I know the distinguished 
Senator from Texas has such a proviso 
in mind, as much the minority leader 
has—that we shall have completed con- 
sideration of the farm bill before that 
time. I should not want to see the Sen- 
ate get into such a situation that the 
farm bill would be left hanging come the 
Easter recess. 

Assuming that we will have disposed 
of the farm bill this week, as indicated, 
I am sure there will be no objection from 
this side of the aisle to the majority lead- 
er’s suggestion. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Following 
the policy of never putting off until to- 
morrow a decision which one can make 
today, I should like to announce so that 
the Senate may be on notice that about 
5 or 5:30 o’clock on Thursday evening, 
March 29, the Senate will take a recess 
until Monday, April 9, on the recom- 
mendation of the majority and the 
minority leaders, the Senate being will- 
ing. All Senators can make their plans 
accordingly. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Does the 
Senator wish me to yield in connection 
with the announcement I have made? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No; I should like 
the floor on another matter. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I shall be 
glad to yield in a few moments. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Very well. 


SENATOR McCLELLAN, OF 
ARKANSAS 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it was a great pleasure today to 
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open the Washington Star and to read 
the editorial in that fine newspaper ac- 
cording deserved recognition of the 
character, the integrity and the ability 
of the senior Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. MCCLELLAN. ] 

By his conduct, by his dignity, and by 
his devotion to the rules of fair play, 
JOHN McCLELLAN has reflected great 
credit upon the Senate. I am proud to 
serve with him and to work with him. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the editorial from 
the Washington Star of March 13, 1956. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


TAKING ON TOUGH Jon 


The bipartisan Senate committee set up to 
investigate lobbying and campaign contri- 
bution practices finally has agreed on one 
of its tested ‘‘workhorses’'—Democratic Sena- 
tor McOLELLAN, of Arkansas—as chairman. 
There is much about Mr. McCLEeLLan’s rec- 
ord to indicate that he will do a good job— 
unless the evenly divided committee works 
itself into a partisan stalemate. The possi- 
bility of this is diminished perhaps by the 
fact that the Arkansan himself, as an experi- 
enced committee chairman and investigator, 
has succeeded in the past in avoiding the 
evils of stubborn partisanship. 

This is, of course, an unusual inquiry in 
that it bears in a sense upon the integrity 
of the Senate itself. Lobbying is a legiti- 
mate and accepted practice in the process of 
considering and enacting legislation—not 
only in Washington, but in State capitals as 
well. Financial support for campaigns like- 
wise is proper, within limitations set up by 
law. It is not surprising, however, that the 
temptation is great for “special interests” to 
stretch the bounds of propriety and the di- 
viding line is not always a clearly defined 
one. There is a danger then that superficial 
examination of borderline cases, or their ex- 
ploitation for partisan reasons, could lead 
to opinions of “guilt by association.” No 
justice would be served by such a result. 

Mr. MCCLELLAN is a lawyer by profession 
and was a prosecuting attorney before he 
entered politics. He has demonstrated his 
respect for the fair rules of evidence, while 
showing also that he is tough and forth- 
right in his pursuit of facts. This committee 
already has had trouble getting organized 
and setting its ground rules. Its next job is 
to gather a staff competent to undertake an 
inquiry that will be both difficult and some- 
times delicate. It will demand all of Mr. 
McCLELLAN’s skills then to keep the investi- 


gation on its proper road, and to make it 
constructive, 


STORAGE AND HANDLING CHARGES 
PAID BY COMMODITY CREDIT 
CORPORATION TO CERTAIN FIRMS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the hearings on the farm bill one of 
the witnesses before the committee was 
Mr. M. W. Thatcher, general manager 
of the Farmers’ Union Grain Terminal 
Association, St. Paul, Minn. During 
the testimony questions were put to 
him relating to storage and handling 
charges paid by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to the Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Association. It was at that 
time requested that the Department of 
Agriculture furnish a report as to the 
storage and handling charges paid to 
the GTA, as the Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Association is called, and also 
pas to other large warehouses or grain 

rms, 
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I am happy to have received a letter, 
dated March 12, 1956, from Mr. That- 
cher, along with copies of letters from 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, one of which is signed by Mr. 
Harold R. Lewis, Assistant Director of 
the Office of Information, and a statis- 
tical table from the Commodity Credit 
Corporation entitled “Approximate Cost 
for Storage for 1 Year of CCC-Owned 
Grains Stored by Largest Warehousemen 
in Minneapolis Commodity Office Area, 
Based on Quantities in Store on Decem- 
ber 22, 1955.” 

Mr. President, the statistical informa- 
tion is an estimate. It is the only in- 
formation available from the Depart- 
ment. The information speaks for itself. 
The firms which were covered are the 
Archer-Daniel Midland; Cargill, Inc.; 
Continental Grain Co.; and the Farmers’ 
Union Grain Terminal Association. 

Those are the larger of the warehouse- 
men in the Minneapolis Commodity Of- 
fice area. 

The facts speak for themselves, as I 
have said. 

The total paid, of all charges, to the 
GTA was $1,604,069. 

The aggregate to the Archer-Daniel 
Midland was $3,452,276. 

The total paid to the Continental 
Grain Co. was $64,345. 

This covers wheat, corn, barley, oats, 
rye, flax, and soybeans. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the letter to which I have 
referred be printed at this point in the 
Recorp and also that a copy of the letter 
from the Department of Agriculture be 
printed, along with the statistical table 
to which I have referred. 

There being no objection, the letters 
and table were ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: s 

FARMERS UNION GRAIN 
TERMINAL ASSOCIATION, 
St. Paul, Minn., March 12, 1956. 
The Honorable HuBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Senator HUMPHREY: There have 
been many stories printed and reprinted 
about the large amount of money that has 
been paid to GTA for storage and handling 
charges in connection with the armers' 
grain put under loan in the support pro- 
grams. The American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration had featured this large amount of 
money paid to GTA by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. It has been picked up by sev- 
eral of the newspapers, and there has also 
been a story in some of the farm magazines, 
more recently the Farm Journal. 

We have made efforts to get information 
from the United States Department of Agri- 
culture of the amount of such service fees 
paid to our competitors, but have been re- 
peatedly informed that such information was 
not available. It has always been interest- 
ing to us that such information was avail- 
able as to GTA from some source. Recently 
we have written again for such information 
and I am enclosing a copy of what has been 
sent to us by the United States Department 
of Agriculture—their letter of March 9, 1956, 
and a tabulation made by the United States 
Department of Agriculture showing Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co. receiving the largest 
amount, Cargill, Inc., the second largest 
amount, and GTA the third largest amount. 
According to this statement, GTA received 
less than one-half as much as the Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co. 
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When Senator Arken got into this field 
of discussing with me when I was a witness 
before the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
on January 20, I suggested and urged that 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture get 
a complete statement, not only as to the 
amount of service fees paid the large grain 


companies rendering storage service for the 


farmers’ loan support program, but also to 
get the information about those large grain 
companies who had built a large amount of 
new grain storage. With respect to which, 
they were granted two incentives: 

1. A fast write-off for depreciation. 

2. A 2- or 3-year guaranteed amount of 
storage fees that the Government would pay 
to the builder in case the storage actually 
received did not come up to the guaranteed 
amount for storage services. 

I stated to your committee, which in- 
cludes Senator AIKEN, that GTA had none of 
these advantages; that they had no fast 
writeoff; that they had no guaranteed stor- 
age earnings; and that we were not the 
largest organization in this field of storage 
services. The reason these grain firms were 
given these special advantages was because 
the Government wanted more storage built. 
We spent many millions of dollars of GTA's 
funds to build such storage requested by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation—USDA, 
but entirely trusted to fortune as to what 
business might come our way. Another 
thing I pointed out to your committee was 
that our competitors keep their profits, but 
GTA returns patronage dividends to the 
farmers on such savings as we make. 

If you will read the letter from the United 
States Department of Agriculture very care- 
fully, you will find out that their statement of 
fees paid for storage and handling are an 
estimate. That is to say, as I understand it, 
they took the amount of grain in store on 
a given day and multiplied it by 365 days to 
get the amount of storage and handling 
services paid for. 

I think all of this information properly be- 
longs within the debate on the present farm 
bill, and I hope to see it in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record of the Senate’s deliberations. 

I want to take this occasion for thanking 
you for the terrific energy and time and 
study that you gave to this farm legislation, 
and for your. very able presentation of it 
over a period of several days during the de- 
bate on the floor of the United States Senate. 
On behalf of all of our patrons, please ac- 
cept our deep appreciation and lasting 
gratitude. 

Sincerely and respectfully yours, 
M. W. THATCHER, 
General Manager. 
UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, March 9, 1956. 
Mr. GORDON ROTH, 
Director of Public Relations, Farmers 
Union Grain Terminal Association, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Dran Mr. RotH: This is in reply to your 
letter to Stanley Gaines requesting a list of 
storage firms receiving $500,000 or more in 
fees from the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

On checking with the Commodity Stabili- 
zation Service, we find that such information 
is not available in Washington. In accord- 
ance with requests from congressional com- 
mittees, CSS is currently gathering informa- 
tion which will show the volume of CCC 
storage operations with a number of larger 
firms, on a national basis. However, this 
information will not be available for a few 
days. 

We understand that it would not be ad- 
ministratively possible, without disrupting 
the entire flow of work in field offices, to 
assemble data on the basis of the exact fees 
paid to individual firms at all facilities, as 
suggested in your letter. The storage opera- 
tions are handled by eight CSS commodity 
offices in different parts of the country. 
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One of these, as you know, is at Minneapolis. 
Larger firms may have storage facilities in 
several of the commodity office regions. 

The current survey referred to above, 
therefore, is being undertaken on the basis 
of the inventory record of the quantities of 
CCC grain stored in all facilities of larger 
firms on a given date. An estimate can then 
be made of the annual rate of storage and 
handling fees, as of that date. 

This was the basis upon which a limited 
administrative check was made in the Min- 
neapolis CSS commodity office as of last 
December 22. The check showed the quan- 
tities of CCC grain in store in facilities of 
four larger operations at that time. Ap- 
proximate handling and storage charges for 
1 year were then calculated on the basis of 
these quantities. 

On request, a copy of the listing of these 
estimates was made available to the corre- 
spondent to whom you referred in your 
letter. An exact copy of this list is enclosed. 

We understand that another check is be- 
ing made of the total amount of CCC grain 
in commercial storage, at a given time, on 
a State-by-State basis. This would not, 
however, include information about indi- 
vidual firms. 

We hope this information, and the enclosed 
listing of the preliminary check which was 
made at the Minneapolis office, will help 
meet your needs. 

Sincerely yours, 
HaroLD R. LEWIS, 
Assistant Director. 


Approrimate cost for storage jor 1-year of 
CCC-owned grains stored by largest ware- 
housemen in Minneapolis Commodity Office 
area based on quantities in store on Dec. 
22, 1955 


1, — — 235, 561) 1. 718, 019 
87, 612 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
note that the copy of the letter from the 
Department of Agriculture was directed 
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to Mr. Gordon Roth, Director of Pub- 


lic Relations, Farmers’ Union Grain 
Terminal Association. 

I am pleased to see the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] present, because it 
was under his questioning that this in- 
formation was sought, and I know he will 
be exceedingly interested in the results of 
the request, or the answer to the request, 
I should say, and the reply which I have 
personally received from the general 
manager of GTA. 


-` RECESS TO 11 A. M. TOMORROW 


Mr.. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, pursuant to the order previously 
entered, I move that the Senate stand 
in recess until 11 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 
o’clock and 44 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess, the recess being, un- 
der the order previously entered, until 
tomorrow, Wednesday, March 14, 1956, 
at 11 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by 
the Senate March 13 (legislative day of 
March 6), 1956: 

POSTMASTERS 

The following-named persons to be post- 
masters: 

ALABAMA 

Earl Barley, Normal, Ala., in place of M. L. 
Gil), removed. 

Marie W. Nuss, Pine Hill, Ala., in place of 
O. O. Mason, Jr., transferred. 


ALASKA 


Frank W. Donalson, Galena, Alaska, in 
place of Marvella Kowalczyk, resigned. 

Frances L. Nally, King Salmon, Alaska, in 
place of L. M. Wright, deceased. 


ARIZONA 


Donald L. Remm, Casa Grande, Ariz., in 
place of N. B. Prather, retired. 


ARKANSAS 


Nettie E. O’Roark, South Fort Smith, Ark., 

in place of K. L. Dooley, deceased, 
CALIFORNIA 

Elizabeth Waldron, Blue Jay, Calif., in 
place of J. L. DeMent, retired. 

Eugene A. Guerrettaz, Orick, Calif., in 
place of M. E. Gross, resigned. 

Donald P, Morrison, San Bruno, Calif., in 
place of L. E. Erbes, retired. 

GEORGIA 

Homer E. Cook, Alto, Ga., in place of T. W. 
Dalton, transferred. 

Tommie C. Fenn, Rochelle, Ga., in place 
of W. T. Standard, deceased. 

Benjamin M. Woodruff, Sandy Springs, Ga., 
in place of G. W. Adolphus, retired. 


IDAHO 


James M. Lyke, Caldwell, Idaho, in place 
of C. E. Bales, retired. 
ILLINOIS 
Frank Keistler, Jr., Anna, II., in place of 
R. C. Gurley, transferred. 
Roland Horney, Beason, III., in place of 
J. H. Randolph, removed. 
Viola Kinman, Hamburg, III., in place of 
E. F. Day, retired. 
Justus A. Gibson, Mount Carmel, III., in 
place of Fay Moyer, removed. 
Roger R. Boner, West Frankfort, II., in 
Place of H. B. Wilkinson, removed. 
INDIANA 


William F. Reineke, Mount Vernon, Ind., 
in place of M. W. Smith, deceased. 
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Ernest E. Bushong, Syracuse, Ind., in place 
of L. B. Whitehead, retired. 

Eura Annita Dillon, Williamsburg, Ind., in 
place of M. J. Frazer, retired. 

Philip L. Laurien, Winona Lake, Ind., in 
place of R. G. Nusbaum, retired. 


IOWA 


Marvin R. Morgan, Anita, Iowa, in place of į 


G. O. Smither, retired. 

Irvin B. Walker, Early, Iowa, in place of 
C. E. Hinde, transferred. 

Charles Harold Huff, Blakesburg, Iowa, in 
place of F. E. Barnes, removed. 

William C. Kinney, Danbury, Iowa, in place 
of E. P. Patten, retired. 

Walter H. Thomas, Green Mountain, Iowa, 
in place of R. W. Thomas, retired. 

KANSAS 

James J. Hiner, Belvue, Kans., in place of 
F. L. Weeks, retired. 

Louis E. Shaw, Overland Park, Kans., in 
place of E. C. Turner, resigned. 

KENTUCKY 

Clara G. Kelly, Combs, Ky., in place of 
Emanuel Combs, resigned. 

Lillian F. Lowe, Harold, Ky., in place of 
E. K. Sturgill, retired. 

Mary Kevin Egan, Nazareth, Ky., in place 
of Sister James Haldeman, retired, 

Miles M. Davis, Paris, Ky., in place of Val- 
lette McClintock, removed. 

Ralph P. Chaney, Pine Knot, Ky., in place 
of J. C. Ryan, retired. 

Arnold D. Sprague, Jr., Sturgis, Ky., in 
place of L. D. Rose, retired. 

Eugene Sammons, Worthington, Ky., in 
place of L. M. Oney, retired. 


LOUISIANA 


Otis G. Darbonne, Grand Coteau, La., in 
place of Ethel Barry, retired. 
8 MAINE 
John E. Sargent, Fryeburg, Maine, in place 
of W. G. Jordan, deceased. 
Kellen R. Melanson, St. Francis, Maine, in 
place of C. P. Pelletier, deceased. 
MINNESOTA 
Carman J. Eeg, Gary, Minn., in place of 
R. E. Garden, transferred. 
Harold J. Harris, Hanley Falls, Minn., in 
place of L, H. Lee, transferred. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Wiley Lee Williamson, Collins, Miss., in 
place of W. Y. Guilbert, declined. 
Carl H. Parker, Sumrall, Miss., in place 
of O. J. Page, retired. 


MISSOURI 
Hobart C. Nicolay, Butler, Mo., in place of 
R. D. Holland, deceased. 
MONTANA 
Cecil J. Ranney, Alberton, Mont., in place 
of P. C. Flinders, resigned. 
Donald W. Bell, Browning, Mont., in place 
of O. A. Tellifero, retired. 
NEBRASKA 


Edward A. Rodenburg, Deshler, Nebr., in 
place of Fred Ferguson, retired. 
NEW JERSEY 
Joseph S. Bird, Annandale, N. J., in place 
of C. R. McConnell, retired. 
William T. Reedy, Iselin, N. J., in place of 
Frank Mastrangelo, retired. 
Erma B. Moncrief, Newport, N. J., in place 
of C. J, Gaskill, deceased. 
Ray W. Lingelbach, Port Republic, N. J., 
in place of F, W. Huntley, removed. 
NEW YORK 
Bruce E. Champlin, Andes, N. Y., in place 
of A. G. Pooley, deceased. 
Patrick J. Foley, Bethpage, N. Y., in place 
of J. H. Klingehoefer, removed. 
Beatrice L. Stevens, Bridgewater, N. Y., in 
place of E. F. Conte, retired. 
Seward M. Dawes, Clinton, N. T., in place 


of F. J. Burns, deceased. 
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Philip S. Levy, Newburgh, N. Y., in place 
ot C. J. Brown, retired. 

Kathryn D. Probert, New Hampton, N. Y., 
in place of H. H. Sly, transferred. 

Reginald T. Stevenson, Sea Cliff, N. Y. in 
place of George Arata, resigned. 

Kenneth D. Woods, Setauket, N. Y., in 
place of Anna Fallon, retired. 

Wilbert J. Regnet, Swormville, N. Y., in 
place of W. H. Smith, deceased. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Robert W. Sharpe, Sharpsburg, N. C., in 
place of Estelle Eason, removed. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Dora H. Loeppke, Heaton, N. Dak., in place 

of J. C. Stuart, resigned. 
OHIO 

George B. Lewis, Blue Creek, Ohio, in place 
of G. W. Miranda, retired. 

William Edward Dornan, Canton, Ohio, in 
place of L. J. Elsaesser, deceased. 

Charles H. Walters, Circleville, Ohio, in 
Place of A. H. Hays, retired. 

James W. Broad, Clyde, Ohio, in place of 
W. A. Drown, retired. 

Dale R. Wyker, Grove City, Ohio, in place 
of E. W. Todd, transferred. 

Carrie Elizabeth Copley, Helena, Ohio, in 
place of H. L. LaFountaine, resigned. 

Gene F. Richards, Hollansburg, Ohio, in 
place of G. A. Irelan, retired, 

James F. Church, Loudonville, Ohio, in 
Place of W. A. Cowen, resigned. 

Carey W. Hodson, Mowrystown, Ohio, in 
place of I. Q. Rhoten, resigned. 

Edwin L. Seitz, Sebring, Ohio, in place of 
E. C. Windle, deceased. 

James P. Emmitt, Tallmadge, Ohio, in 
place of Winifred Hine, retired. 


OKLAHOMA 


Nell E. Neville, Altus, Okla., in place of 
G. K. Stallings, retired. 


OREGON 

Lester W. Heise, Adams, Oreg., in place of 
A. J. Schatz, retired. 

John Gordon Watts, Beavercreek, Oreg., in 
Place of M. W. Havill, retired. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Walter L. Stuart, Brownsville, Pa., in place 
of W. C. Storer, retired. 

Gladys V. Lacey, Buena Vista, Pa., in place 
of I. P. Sandine, deceased. 

James E. Sutton, Evans City, Pa., in place 
of E. A. Schoeffel, removed. 

Robert A. Krieger, Greentown, Pa., in place 
of C. J. Daly, removed. 

Blaine E. Moyer, Kreamer, Pa., in place of 
C. G. Hummel, removed. 

Richard M. Bitner, Lansdale, Pa., in place 
of G. C. Albright, retired. 

Edward F. Helsel, Newry, Pa., in place of 
Adam Hoover, retired. 

Millard L. Kroh, Seven Valleys, Pa., in place 
of G. L. Strausbaugh, retired. 

Ralph A. Pensyl, Shamokin, Pa., in place of 
J. E. Staniszewski, retired. 

Grace G. Hendricks, Trexlertown, Pa., in 


» place of J. B. Hendricks, removed. 


Leslie E. Carlysle, Sr., Verona, Pa., in place 
of J. P. Caufield, deceased. 


PUERTO RICO 


Pablo Rivera, Jr., Salinas, P. R., in place of 
Jose Monserrate, retired. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Marvin E. Kelley, Liberty, S. C., in place of 
W. A. Richbourg, retired. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Clayton L. Gibbs, Groton, S. Dak., in place 
of E. P. A. Erdmann, retired. 
Philip S. Aldrich, Milbank, S. Dak., in place 
of M. P. Garvey, retired. 
Merton C. Matter, Orient, S. Dak., in place 
of J. C. Eggerling, resigned. 
Eva K. Gayken, Worthing, S. Dak., in place 
of J. W. Woods, retired. 
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TENNESSEE 
Charles Ray Winton, Coalmont, Tenn., in 
place of A. R. Curtis, retired. 
Raymond B. Cox, Cottagegrove, Tenn., in 
place of G. T. Wilson, transferred. 
Charles W. Meals, Gibson, Tenn., in place 
of J. C. Hunt, deceased. 
TEXAS 
Arthur E. Tarver (Mrs.), Cotulla, Tex., in 
place of J. B. Kerr, deceased, 
Elias F. Crim, Jr., Henderson, Tex., in place 
of A. A. Gary, retired. 
Raymond J. Hruska, West, Tex., in place of 
J. D. Wilkinson, removed. 
VIRGINIA 
Carl C. Mason, Bridgewater, Va., in place of 
C. P. Graham, retired. 
Robert L. Via, Roanoke, Va., in place of 
V. K. Wright, retired. 
Harry L. Buston, Jr., Tazewell, Va., in place 
of Lois Hurt, retired. 
James L. Kinzie, Troutville, Va., in place 
of E. L. Boone, deceased. 
a WASHINGTON 
Jack Doty, Greenacres, Wash., in place of 
V. V. Edwards, retired. 
Alice L. Green, Medina, Wash., in place of 
W. M. Hagenstein, retired. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Edward Russell Peveler, Bradshaw, W. Va., 
in place of C. W. Maloney, removed. 
WISCONSIN 
Raymond E. Feller, Antigo, Wis., in place 
of C. N. Cody, retired. 
Percy E. Braatz, Shiocton, Wis., in place of 
G. R. Miller, transferred. 
WYOMING 
Joseph H. Whitmore, Wheatland, Wyo., in 
place of J. C. Clark, deceased, 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 13 (legislative day of 
March 6), 1956: 

UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION 

William E. Dowling, of Michigan, to be a 
member of the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion for the remainder of the term expiring 
June 16, 1957. 

James Weldon Jones, of Texas, to be a 
member of the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion for the remainder of the term expiring 
June 16, 1961. 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


James Warren McCarty, of Texas, to be 
United States marshal for the southern dis- 
trict of Texas for a term of 4 years. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuespay, Marcu 13, 1956 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Eternal God, our Father, in this mo- 
ment of prayer we are again beseech- 
ing Thee to manifest Thy favor and 
grace unto all who have been entrusted 
with the responsibilities of leadership in 
the affairs of government. 

Grant that we may always yield our 
finite minds to Thy divine mind and fol- 
low the ways which Thou hast marked 
out for us, 

Inspire and constrain us to cleave 
with increasing tenacity of faith to the 
glorious assurances that Thou art our 
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refuge and strength, a very present help 
in time of trouble. 

May we daily grow in the knowledge 
of our Lord and Saviour, whom to know 
aright is life eternal, Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed a bill of the fol- 
lowing title, in which the concurrence of 
the House is requested: 

S. 3091. An act to amend the Rubber Pro- 
ducing Facilities Disposal Act of 1953, as 
heretofore amended, so as to permit the dis- 
posal thereunder of Plancor No, 1207 at 
Louisville, Ky. 


RUBBER PRODUCING FACILITIES 
DISPOSAL ACT OF 1953 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 3091) to 
amend the Rubber Producing Facilities 
Disposal Act of 1953, as heretofore 
amended, so as to permit the disposal 
thereunder of Plancor No. 1207 at Louis- 
ville, Ky. i 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Vinson]? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Rubber Pro- 
ducing Facilities Disposal Act of 1953, as 
heretofore amended, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new section: 

“Sec. 27. (a) Notwithstanding the second 
sentence of section 7 (a), the period for re- 
ceipt of proposals for the purchase of the 
Government-owned rubber-producing facil- 
ity at Louisville, Ky., known as Plancor No. 
1207 and hereinafter referred to as the 
‘Louisville plant,’ shall not expire until the 
end of the 30-day period which begins on the 
date of the enactment of this section. 

“(b) If one or more proposals are received 
for the purchase of the Louisville plant with- 
in the time period specified in subsection (a), 
the Commission, notwithstanding the expi- 
ration of the period for negotiation specified 
in section 7 (f), shall negotiate with those 
submitting the proposals for a period of not 
to exceed 30 days for the purpose of entering 
into a contract of sale. 

“(c) Within 10 days after the termination 
of the actual negotiation period referred to 
in subsection (b), or, if Congress is not then 
in session, within 10 days after Congress next 
convenes, the Commission shall prepare and 
submit to the Congress a report containing, 
with respect to the disposal under this sec- 
tion of the Louisville plant, the information 
described in paragraphs 1, 2, 3, 4, and 8 of 
section 9 (a). Unless the contract is disap- 
proved by either House of the Congress by a 
resolution prior to the expiration of 30 days 
of continuous session (as defined in section 9 
(c) of the Congress following the date upon 
which the report is submitted to it, upon the 
expiration of such 30-day period the contract 
shall become fully effective and the Commis- 
sion shall proceed to carry it out, and trans- 
fer of possession of the facility sold shall be 
made as soon as practicable but in any event 
within 30 days after the expiration or ter- 
mination of the existing lease on the Louis- 
ville plant. The failure to complete transfer 
of possession within 30 days after expiration 
or termination of the existing lease shall not 
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give-rise to or be the basis of rescission of the 
contract of sale.” 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 3 (d) of the Rubber Producing Fa- 
cilities Disposal Act of 1953, the Rubber Pro- 
ducing Facilities Disposal Commission (here- 
inafter referred to as the Commission“), 
before submission to the Congress of its re- 
port relative to the Louisville plant, shall 
submit it to the Attorney General, who shall, 
within 7 days after receiving the report, ad- 
vise the Commission whether, in his opinion, 
the proposed disposition, if carried out, will 
violate the antitrust laws. 

Sec. 3. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 4 of Public Law 336, 84th Congress, 
approved August 9, 1955, of section 4 of 
Public Law 19, 84th Congress, approved 
March 31, 1955, and section 20 of the Rubber 
Producing Facilities Disposal Act of 1953, 
the Commission established by the last-men- 
tioned act shall cease to exist at the close of 
the 90th day following the termination of 
the review period provided for in section 27 
(c) of that act, unless no sale of the Louis- 
ville plant is recommended by the Com- 
mission pursuant to section 27 (c) of that 
act, in which event the Commission shall 
cease to exist at the close of the 90th day 
following the termination of the maximum 
period allowed for negotiation in section 
27 (b). 

Sec. 4. (a) Notwithstanding the provisions 
of section 9 (d) and notwithstanding the 
period of lease limitation in section 9 (f) of 
the Rubber Producing Facilities Disposal Act 
of 1953, the Commission or its successor may, 
provided the period for receipt of proposals 
for the purchase of the Louisville plant has 
expired as provided in section 27 (a) of that 
act and no proposal or contract for the pur- 
chase of the Louisville plant is then pending 
or in effect, extend the existing lease or enter 
into a new lease on the Louisville plant for 
a term of not less than 5 years nor more than 
15 years from the date of termination of said 
existing lease. 

(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of sec- 
tions 8 (a) (3) and 9 (f) of the Rubber Pro- 
ducing Facilities Disposal Act of 1953 relating 
to the period for review by the Attorney 
General, the Commission, before submission 
to the Congress of a lease or lease extension 
relative to the Louisville plant, shall submit 
it to the Attorney General, who shall, within 
7 days after receiving the lease or lease ex- 
tension, advise the Commission whether the 
proposed lease or lease extension would tend 
to create or maintain a situation inconsistent 
with the antitrust laws. 

(c) Within 10 days after the termination 
of the lease negotiations authorized in sub- 
section (a) of this section, or, if Congress is 
not then in session, within 10 days after Con- 
gress next convenes, the Commission shall re- 
port to the Congress the lease or lease exten- 
sion negotiated pursuant to this section. The 
Commission shall submit at the same time 
the statement of the Attorney General ap- 
proving the proposed lease or lease extension 
in accordance with the standard set forth in 
subsection (b) of this section, and the names 
of the persons who have represented the Gov- 
ernment or lessee in conducting negotiations 
for the lease or lease extension on the Louis- 
ville plant. Unless the lease or lease exten- 
sion is disapproved by either House of the 
Congress by resolution prior to the expiration 
of 30 days of continuous session (as defined 
in section 9 (c) of the Rubber Producing Fa- 
cilities Disposal Act of 1953) of the Congress 
following the date upon which the lease or 
lease extension is submitted to it, upon the 
expiration of such 30-day period the lease or 
lease extension shall become fully effective 
and the Commission shall proceed to carry it 
out in accordance with its terms. 

Sec. 5. Except as otherwise provided in this 
act, the disposal or lease of the Louisville 
plant shall be fully subject to all the provi- 
sions of the Rubber Producing Facilities Dis- 
posal Act of 1953 and such criteria as have 
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been established by the Commisison in han- 
dling disposal of other Government-owned 
rubber producing facilities under that act: 
Provided, That the provisions of sections 
7 (J, 7 (x), 10, 15 and 24 of that act shall not 
apply to the disposal or lease of the Louisville 
plant. 

Sec. 6. (a) Notwithstanding any provision 
of the Rubber Producing Facilities Disposal 
Act of 1953, as amended, or of this act, the 
Rubber Producing Facilities Disposal Com- 
mission may enter into contracts of sale and 
may from time to time enter into leases 
for all or any part of the catalyst manufac- 
turing equipment now situated in Baltimore, 
Md., and y described in the Com- 
mission’s brochure M-2 dated March 1954. 

(b) Except as provided in this paragraph, 
each such lease or contract may be made on 
such terms and conditions, including type of 
use and duration (up to 15 years) of any 
lease, as the Commission deems advisable in 
the public interest. Before making such sale 
or lease, the Commission shall secure the ad- 
vice of the Attorney General as to whether 
the proposed sale or lease would tend to cre- 
ate or maintain a situation inconsistent with 
the antitrust laws. Each such lease or con- 
tract of sale shall contain a national secur- 
ity clause, containing such terms and for 
such duration (10 years or less) as the Com- 
mission deems desirable in the public inter- 
est, and any such lease shall provide for the 
recapture of the equipment thereby leased 
and the termination of the lease, if the 
President determines that the national in- 
terest so requires. 

‘The price for any part or all of such equip- 
ment shall be an amount which the Commis- 
sion determines to be the maximum amount 
obtainable in the public interest, but not less 
than fair value as determined by the Com- 
mission. 

(c) Any of such equipment not sold or 
Jeased under subsection (a) shall be placed 
and maintained in adequate standby condi- 
tion pursuant to, and be otherwise subject to, 
the provisions of section 8 of the Rubber Pro- 
ducing Facilities Disposal Act of 1953 (other 
than the provision prohibiting leases). 

(d) All the powers and authority conferred 
by this section upon the Commission may, 
after the termination of the existence of the 
Commission, be exercised by such agency of 
the Government as the President may desig- 
nate for the purpose, and for this purpose 
such successor agency may exercise all the 
authority conferred in the Rubber Producing 
Facilities Disposal Act of 1953 upon the Com- 
mission. 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, 
and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING A STUDY LEADING 
TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM FOR THE COAL IN- 
DUSTRY 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, reported the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 400, Rept. 
No. 1872), which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 

Resolved, that the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, acting as a whole or by 
subcommittee, is authorized and directed 
to conduct a full and complete study on the 
possibilities of a research and development 
program for the coal industry of the United 
States. In particular, the committee or sub- 
committee shall seek to determine— 

(1) whether or not there is a possibility 
of developing under existing law, a cooper- 
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ative research venture in which the Federal 
Government, interested and affected State 
governments, as well as Industry, labor or- 
ganizations and private corporations might 
participate; and ascertain what part the 
agencies might play in a research and de- 
velopment program and in what fields Fed- 
eral or State Governments might best coop- 
erate; 

(2) whether or not there is a possibility 
that an effective research program for coal 
might be developed in the same magnitude, 
wand on the same general organizational 
basis, as those which have been and are 
mow currently conducted by the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, the National 
Science Foundation, and similar groups; 

(3) and investigate fields of research into 
which such a program might delve in order 
to accomplish the best and most expeditious 
Tesults for an economic revival of the bi- 
tuminous coal Industry. Such fields of 
research should cover the general categories 
of coal production, coal transportation, coal 
distribution (market studies, and so forth), 
coal utilization in conventional forms, de- 
velopment of new and expanded uses of 
coal, including gasification, chemical pro- 
duction and a general appraisal of all coal 
technology; 

(4) what progress has heretofore been 
made in the production of synthetic liquid 
fuel in the overall energy program and what 
advances in our present knowledge and skills 
with respect to the production of synthetic 
liquid fuel may be reasonably anticipated 
in the future; and 

(5) whether the public interest would be 
served by the construction of a plant for 
the conversion of coal into a synthetic fuel 
to permit more rapid development of tech- 
niques for the production of synthetic liquid 
fuels, since it is inevitable that the exhaus- 
tion or conservation of other fuels will re- 
quire synthesis fuels to assume major im- 
portance in supplying the energy require- 
ments of the Nation in time of war and 
peace. 

Economic projections of future Industrial 
requirements are in general accord that, so 
far as the energy supply is concerned, greater 
dependency must be placed on coal which 
has the largest reserve of any of our known 
fuel sources. Paradoxically, the Federal 
Government is appropriating billions of dol- 
lars for research and development projects 
in the field of new energy sources, but little 
or no consideration is given to a study of the 
possibilities for wider utilization of coal. 

The committee shall report to the House 
(or to the Clerk of the House if the House 
is not in session) as soon as practicable dur- 
ing the present Congress the results of its 
study, together with such recommendations 
as it deems advisable. 

For the purpose of carrying out this reso- 
lution the committee or subcommittee is 
authorized to sit and act during the present 
Congress at such times and places within 
the United States, its Territories, and pos- 
sessions, whether the House is in session, has 
recessed, or has adjourned and to hold such 
hearing as it deems necessary. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 3, strike out “and directed.” 
Page 3, strike lines 10 through 18. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Thursday next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


March 13 


TAX RATE EXTENSION ACT OF 1956 


Mr.COOPER. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill (H. R. 9166) to provide a 
1-year extension of the existing corpo- 
rate normal-tax rate and of certain ex- 
cise-tax rates. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the Tax Rate Extension Act of 1956.” 


Sec. 2. One-year extension of corporate nor- 
mal-tax rate. 


Section 11 (b) (relating to corporate nor- 
mal tax), section 821 (a) (1) (A) (relating 
to mutual insurance companies other than 
interinsurers), and section 821 (b) (1) (re- 
lating to interinsurers) of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 are amended as follows: 

(1) By striking out “April 1, 1956” each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“April 1, 1957”; 

(2) By striking out “April 1, 1956” each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“April 1, 1957"; 

(3) By striking out “March 31, 1956” each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“March 31, 1957”; 

(4) By striking out “March $1, 1956” each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“March 31, 1957.” 


Sec. 3. One-year extension of certain excise- 
tax rates. 


(a) Extension of rates: The following pro- 
visions of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
are amended by striking out “April 1, 1956" 
each place it appears and inserting in lieu 
thereof “April 1. 1957, 

(1) section 4041 (c) (relating to special 
fuels); 

(2) section 4061 (relating to motor ve- 
hicles); 

(3) section 4081 (relating to gasoline); 

(4) section 5001 (a) (1) (relating to dis- 
tilled spirits); 

(5) section 5001 (a) (3) (relating to im- 
ported perfumes containing distilled spirits); 

(6) section 5022 (relating to cordials and 
liqueurs containing wine); 

(7) section 5041 (b) (relating to wines); 

(8) section 5051 (a) (relating to beer); and 

(9) section 5701 (c) (1) (relating to ciga- 
rettes). 

(b) Technicial amendments: The follow- 
ing provisions of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 are amended as follows: 

(1) Section 5063 (relating to floor stocks 
refunds on distilled spirits, wines, cordials, 
and beer) is amended by striking out “April 1, 
1956” each place it appears and inserting in 
lieu thereof “April 1, 1957”, and by striking 
out “May 1, 1956” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “May 1, 1957.” 

(2) Section 5134 (a) (3) (relating to draw- 
back in the case of distilled spirits) is 
amended by striking out “March $1, 1956” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “March 31, 
1957.” 

(3) Subsections (a) and (b) of section 5707 
(relating to floor stocks refunds on ciga- 
rettes) are amended by striking out “April 
1, 1956” each place it appears and inserting 
in lieu thereof “April 1, 1957”, and by strik- 
ing out “July 1, 1956” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “July 1, 1957.” 

(4) Subsections (a) and (b) of section 
6412 (relating to floor stocks refunds on 
motor vehicles and gasoline) are amended 
by striking out “April 1, 1956” each place it 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof “April 
1, 1957", and by striking out “July 1, 1956” 
each place it appears and inserting in lieu 
thereof July 1, 1957.” 

Section 497 of the Revenue Act Of 1951 (re- 
lating to refunds on articles from foreign 
trade zones), as amended, is amended by 
striking out April 1, 1956” each place it ap- 
paara and inserting in lieu thereof “April 1, 
1957.” 


1956 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ond demanded? 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
second. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a second be con- 
sidered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
9166 would extend for 1 year the existing 
corporate income tax rate and certain 
existing excise tax rates. I introduced 
the bill at the request of the President. 
The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
RkEp] introduced an identical bill, H. R. 
9167. 

The extensions provided by the bill 
cover the period April 1, 1956, through 
April 1, 1957. The existing 52-percent 
corporate income-tax rate would be ex- 
tended by continuing the present nor- 
mal-tax rate of 30 percent. A 5-percent- 
age point reduction will occur on April 1, 
1956, in the 30-percent normal-tax rate 
to which all corporate taxable income is 
subject unless the provisions of this bill 
become law. The present 22-percent 
surtax rate, which applies only to cor- 
porate income in excess of $25,000, is not 
affected by the bill. 

The excise-tax rates which would be 
extended by this bill are scheduled to be 
reduced on April 1, 1956, and are appli- 
cable to certain alcoholic beverages, 
cigarettes, gasoline, automobiles, trucks, 
buses, trailers, automobile parts and ac- 
cessories, diesel, and special motor fuels. 

In ordering this bill favorably reported 
the Committee on Ways and Means was 
motivated primarily by the fiscal effects 
to be anticipated from the rate reduc- 
tions scheduled to become effective on 
April 1 of this year. As you will recall, 
Mr. Speaker, the President requested the 
extension of the rates in question in his 
budget message where he stated: 

To reach a balanced budget in the fiscal 
year 1956 and in the fiscal year 1957 it will 
be necessary, in addition to continuing 
everyday efforts, to keep spending under con- 
trol, to continue all the present excise taxes 
without any reduction, and the corporation 
income taxes at their present rates for an- 
other year beyond April 1, 1956. 


The President’s statement was ampli- 
fied by the testimony of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the Honorable George M. 
Humphrey, at the time of his appearance 
before the Committee on Ways and 
Means in executive session urging the 
1-year extension. 

The revenue effects of the 1-year ex- 
tension will be to increase revenues from 
the corporate tax by $2.020 billion and 
that of the continuation of the present 
excise-tax rates to increase revenues by 
$1.166 billion, making a total full-year 
revenue effect an increase of $3.186 bil- 
lion. The revenue effect on fiscal year 
1956 from the continuation will be to 
increase revenues by $204 million and 
the effect on fiscal year 1957 will be to 
increase revenues by $2.142 billion. 

The details as to the effects of continu- 
ing the corporate normal tax rate and 


Is a sec- 
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the excise tax rates involved are set 
forth on page 2 of the committee report. 

I will now summarize the major rev- 
enue effects of the bill. 

First. Fiscal year 1956: It is expected 
that only the extension of the excise tax 
rates will have an effect on budget re- 
ceipts in the fiscal year 1956. This fol- 
lows because, under existing law, the 
excise tax rate reductions would become 
effective for the months of April, May, 
and June of the fiscal year 1956. Col- 
lections from the excise taxes affected 
are estimated at $204 million for these 
months. The corporate normal-tax re- 
duction which would become effective on 
April 1, 1956, under existing law will 
not be reflected in receipts for the fiscal 
year 1956 because of an anticipated lag 
in corporate tax collections. 

Second. Fiscal year 1957: Extension of 
the excise tax rates scheduled to be re- 
duced on April 1, 1956, will produce ap- 
proximately $962 million in budgetary 
receipts for the fiscal year 1957. In ad- 
dition, extension of these rates will post- 
pone until fiscal 1958 expenditures of ap- 
proximately $200 million which other- 
wise would have to be paid out as floor 
stock refunds to dealers with respect to 
their inventories of distilled spirits, 
wines and beer, cigarettes, gasoline, 
automobiles, trucks, buses, trailers, and 
automobile parts and accessories. 

Most of the revenue effect to be ex- 
pected from extending the present cor- 
porate normal-tax rate will be reflected 
in collections for the fiscal year 1957, 
however, some effects will carry over 
into the fiscal year 1958. It is antici- 
pated that the extensions proposed in 
the bill will result in corporate income- 
tax collections of $1.180 billion for the 
fiscal year 1957. 

Third. Full year effect: 

Extension of the present corporate 
normal-tax rate will increase revenues 
by $2.020 billion and the excise taxes by 
$1.166 billion, making a total full-year 
effect under the bill of $3.186 billion. 

The President’s budget estimates reve- 
nue receipts for the fiscal years 1956 and 
1957 in the amounts of $64.5 billion and 
$66.3 billion, respectively. He estimates 
expenditures for those years as $64.3 
billion and $65.9 billion. The surpluses 
thus reflected amount to $200 million for 
1956 and $400 million for 1957. How- 
ever, unless H. R. 9166 becomes law, a 
revenue loss of $204 million will result 
in the fiscal year 1956 and $2.342 billion 
in fiscal year 1957. In other words, the 
anticipated surplus for fiscal year 1956 
would be wiped out and a deficit of over 
$2 billion would be created for the fiscal 
year 1957, a result that I am sure none 
of us wishes to contemplate. 

The action of the Committee on Ways 
and Means in ordering H. R. 9166 re- 
ported was unanimous. I urge that the 
bill be passed. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill, H. R. 9166, ex- 
tends for 1 year the present corporate 
income tax rate and the present tax on 
liquor and certain other excises. The 
rates of these taxes are otherwise sched- 
uled for reduction on April 1. 

If these taxes were permitted to go 
down on schedule, the Federal Govern- 
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ment would lose over $3 billion in reve- 
nue when fully effective. President 
Eisenhower has recommended this ex- 
tension in order to prevent such a sub- 
stantial revenue loss at this time. I in- 
troduced a bill, H. R. 9167, to carry out 
his recommendation and I believe that 
the bill before us today should be ap- 
proved immediately. 

It would be unthinkable to permit a 
revenue loss of this magnitude at the 
present time. One of the greatest 
achievements of this administration has 
been the creation of a sound dollar. In- 
flation has been halted and the cost of 
living stabilized. This fact is of incal- 
culable value to the average American 
and his family. We must at all costs 
prevent the resumption of an inflation- 
ary trend. The pending bill is necessary 
to the continued sound fiscal program 
of the Federal Government. It deserves 
the overwhelming support of the mem- 
bership of this House. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS. I think this point is so 
important that even though the distin- 
guished gentleman from Tennessee has 
already spoken about and you Mr, REED 
have spoken about it, I should like to 
make this observation: We do not in this 
legislation raise any new taxes. We do 
not exceed anything we have been doing. 
We simply by passing this legislation en- 
able the Government through the proper 
authorities to collect exactly what they 
collected last year. There are no new 
taxes and no new kind of taxes in- 
volved. 

Mr. REED. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. Speaker, although 
I favor H. R. 9166, I am opposed in prin- 
ciple to the passage of any major legisla- 
tive proposal without full and adequate 
debate. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, on the ques- 
tion of passing the bill under suspension 
of the rules I shall vote “No” as a means 
of registering my opposition to this kind 
of procedure. 

Mr, O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I have always regarded the excise tax 
on amusements, travel, and the like, the 
activities that furnish relaxation to our 
people, as measures necessary in the 
sacrifice period when we are waging war, 
but not justified when we are on a peace- 
time basis. I hope that such taxes, 
which place, I think, an unfair burden 
upon the already heavily laden backs of 
our people, should be removed. 

But under the circumstances I shall 
vote for this bill because it comes unani- 
mously from certainly the hardest work- 
ing committee of this body and one of 
the most conscientious. I know that 
many members of this committee prob- 
ably share the thought that I have in 
this regard but they were in a position 
of listening to the testimony of every- 
one in knowledge and in interest, and 
theirs was the great responsibility of de- 
vising ways of raising the great sums of 
money that are needed for the conduct 
of our Government in this period of a 
most expensive peril. No matter wheth- 
er we like it or not, no matter what 
sacrifices we are called upon to make, 
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we must keep this Republic strong to 
meet any dangers that an unfriendly 
hand may hurl at us. 

I have great confidence in the distin- 
guished chairman and members of the 
Ways and Means Committee. I know 
that when that committee unanimously 
reports a bill of taxation it must be ac- 
cepted as the best solution that can be 
worked out in fairness for all our people 
and in the well-being and security of 
our Republic. Hence I shall vote for the 
bill, but take this opportunity of ex- 
pressing my hope, as I think it must be 
the hope of many of my colleagues, that 
come another year we can relieve the 
little people of our country, the ordinary 
men and women and children, of the 
excise taxes that restrict them in the 
enjoyment of the periods of relaxation 
that by their hard work they have 
earned. 
` THE AUTOMOBILE—TAXES: TIME TO TAKE A 

CLOSER LOOK 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, there is 
a motion before us today to provide for 
a l-year extension of certain excise 
taxes. While we all realize the need for 
revenue to run a country of 165 million 
people, we should also not forget the 
old axiom, “The power to tax is the 
power to destroy.” 

It is my conviction that certain basic 
industries should be exempted from a 
continuation of this levy. The automo- 
bile industry, as a prime example, is 
going to be seriously impaired by pas- 
sage of this measure in its present form, 
The situation we are faced with in the 
auto industry is this: Money is scarce— 
there have been slowdowns and cutbacks 
in Detroit recently that indicates the 
loose money is gone. People are tight- 
ening their belts; they are shopping 
very carefully these days—every dollar 
counts. This is especially true when it 
comes to buying a car. The average 
person investigates 5 or 6 dealers trying 
to reduce the purchase price just a few 
more dollars. To many, the additional 
expense of excise tax means no sale. A 
no sale in the dealer’s showroom is felt 
in many segments of the Nation’s econ- 
omy. The auto industry is the biggest 
purchaser of steel, and steel is the eco- 
nomic yardstick. When the sale of steel 
falls off, the economists begin to worry. 
I hope someday soon Congress will 
take a close look at the term “excise 
tax.” The excise tax is designed to 
raise revenue from luxuries. Is the 
automobile a luxury today? It is not; 
it is an absolute necessity. 

How much of the suburban growth of 
this country would we have without 
the automobile? Would you tell a man 
that his car which takes him to work 
often the only way to get there—brings 
his children to school, takes his wife to 
the store, and does countless other 
chores is a luxury? 

It is extremely difficult to get along 
without a car today and Congress 
should realistically consider removing 
automobiles from the luxury tax class. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time on this side. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time on this side. 


passing the bill. 


Mr. COOPER. On that question, Mr. 
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The SPEAKER: pro tempore. 
question is on suspending the rules and 


Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 366, nays 4, not voting 63, as 


follows: 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 


Bennett, Fla. 


Bolton, 


Bonner 


Brown, Ohio 
Brownson 
Broyhill 
Buckley 
Budge 
Burdick 
Burleson 
Burnside 


Clark 
Colmer 


[Roll No. 16] 
YEAS—366 


Davis, Tenn. 
Davis, Wis. 
Dawson, III. 


Frazier 
Friedel 


y 
Harrison, Nebr. 
Harrison, Va. 
Harvey 
Hays, Ark. 
Hays, Ohio 
Hayworth 


Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Nebr. 
Mills 
Minshall 
Morgan 
Moss 
Moulder 
Multer 


O'Brien, III. 
O'Brien, N. Y. 
O Hara, III. 


The 


March 13 
Poff Schwengel Tuck 
Polk Scott Tumulty 
Powell Scrivner Udall 
Preston Scudder Utt 
Price Selden Vanik | 
Priest Sheppard Van Zandt 
Quigley Shuford inson 
Rabaut Sieminski Vorys 
Radwan Siler Vursell 
Rains Simpson, Tl. Wainwright 
Reed, N. Y. Simpson, Pa. Weaver 
Reuss Westland 
Rhodes, Ariz. Smith, Kans. Wharton 
Rhodes, Pa. Smith, Miss. Whitten 
Richards Smith, Va. Wickersham 
Riehlman Smith, Wis. Widnau 
Rivers Spence Wigglesworth 
Roberts Springer Williams, Miss. 
Robeson, Va. Staggers Williams; N. J 
Robsion, Ky. Steed Williams, N. Y. 
Rodino. Sullivan Wilson, Calif. 
Rogers, Colo. ‘Taber Wilson, Ind, 
Rogers, Fla. Talle Winstead 
Rogers, Mass. Taylor Withrow 
Rogers, Tex. Teague, Calif. Wolverton 
Rooney Teague, Tex. Wright 
Roosevelt Thomas Yates 
Rutherford Thompson, Young 
Sadlak Mich. Younger 
St. George Thompson, N. J.Zablocki 
Saylor Thompson, Tex. Zelenko 
Schenck Thomson, Wyo. 
Scherer Thornberry 
NAYS—4 
Crumpacker Prouty ‘Wier 
Mason 
NOT VOTING—63 

Andersen, Green, Pa. Nelson 

H. Carl Harris Osmers 
Bass, N. H. Hillings Ray 
Bentley Hoffman, Ill. Reece, Tenn. 
Boland 0 Rees, . 
Bowler Holland Riley 
Cannon Holt Seely-Brown 
Carrigg Jones, N. C. Sheehan 
Chiperfield Kearney Sheeley 

le Kearns Short 
Curtis, Mass Kee Sikes 
Davis, Ga. King, Pa. Thompson, La, 
Dodd Knutson Tollefson 
Donohue Lane Trimble 
Donovan Lanham Van Pelt 
Eberharter Machrowicz Velde 
Elliott Merrow Walter 
Evins Miller, Md. Watts 
Flood Miller, N. Y. illis 
Gamble Mollohan Wolcott 
Granahan Morano 
Grant Morrison 


So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Walter with Mr. Holt. 

. Machrowicz with Mr. Sheehan. 

. Lanham with Mr. Seely-Brown. 

. Sikes with Mr. Carrigg. 

Holland with Mr. Miller of Maryland. 
Bowler with Mr. Reece of Tennessee. 
Harris with Mr. Hillings. 

Donovan with Mr. H. Carl Andersen. 

- Donohue with Mr. Bass of New Hamp- 
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5 Morrison with Mr. Bentley. 
Thompson of Louisiana with Mr. Os- 
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BEBE: 


Willis with Mr. Ray. 
Trimble with Mr. Short. 
Elliott with Mr. Tollefson. 
Evins with Mr. Hoffman of Michigan. 
Mr. Granahan with Mr. Cole. 
Mr. Green of Pennsylvania with Mr, 
Chiperfield. 
Mr. Shelley with Mr. Hoffman of Illinois. 
Mr. Watts and Mr. Kearney. 
Mr. Grant with Mr. Kearns. 
Mr. Riley with Mr. Van Pelt. 
Mrs. Knutson with Mr. Merrow. 
Mr. Dodd with Mr. Curtis of Massachu- 
setts. 
Mr. Davis of Georgia with Mr. Miller of 
New York. 
Mr. Flood with Mr. Morano. 
Mr. Eberharter with Mr. Nelson, 
Mrs, Kee with Mr. Wolcott. 


1956 


Mr. Boland with Mr. Gamble. 

Mr. Lane with Mr. Velde. 

Mr. Jones of North Carolina with Mr. 
Rees of Kansas. 

Mr. Mollohan with Mr. King of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Mr. PROUTY changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the enrolling 
clerk in engrossing the bill H. R. 9166 be 
instructed, on page 3, line 12, to strike 
out the comma after “1957.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
desiring to do so may extend their re- 
marks in the Recorp on the bill just 
passed prior to the vote. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, when the 
rolicall on H. R. 9166 was called, I was 
unavoidably detained in another part of 
the Capitol. Had I been there, I would 
have voted for this bill. At that time, I 
was in conference with the offices of the 
distinguished Senators from Massachu- 
setts, Hon. LEvERETT SALTONSTALL and 
Joun F. KENNEDY, relative to a problem 
that seriously affects my area. The 
problem arises from the announced ac- 
tion of the Department of Defense in 
drastically reducing the number of em- 
ployees at the Springfield Arsenal. 

Mr. Speaker, the Springfield Arsenal 
has been the center of the production of 
small arms for our fighting forces for a 
long period of years. It has been the top 
research and development spot in the 
Nation for weapons manned by the foot 
soldier. The best of the infantry rifles 
have been developed and produced at this 
great armory. The firepower of our 
fighting men has been increased consid- 
erably because of the inventions con- 
ceived there. 

The Garand rifle, commonly known as 
the M-1, is recognized by the military 
men as the best shoulder piece that has 
ever been developed. This rifle is the 
brainchild of a longtime, faithful em- 
ployee of the Springfield Arsenal, Mr. 
John Garand. The number of years that 
the armory has been in western Massa- 
chusetts has given rise to a corps of ex- 
ceptionally skilled workmen in the deli- 
cate and exacting job of rifle making. 
Their essentiality to the national defense 
is a conclusion that cannot be rebutted. 
In my opinion and in the judgment of 
more competent authorities, this Nation 
cannot afford to lose their services. This 
reservoir of highly skilled, efficient, capa- 
ble Government personnel should not be 
allowed to shrink to a point that en- 
dangers any effort, which. could easily 
arise in the face of the world situation, 
to hastily bring it into action. 
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The people of my district are very dis- 

turbed over the impact of reductions in 
force that are taking place, and the ef- 
fect this will have on the community. 
A mass meeting protesting such action 
was held last Saturday, at which I was 
present, and the consensus of workers 
and citizens alike was that such work- 
force reductions at the armory not only 
threatens the livelihood and security of 
veteran employees, but poses an equally 
serious threat to national defense. I 
need not tell the Congressmen that New 
England has suffered from unemploy- 
ment. It is our intention to get the De- 
partment of Defense to channel work 
there over and above the small arms 
work done at the Springfield Armory 
and Watertown Arsenal. 

Great reductions in arsenal strengths 
occur in Massachusetts. Figures indi- 
cate that there is discrimination. A real 
all-out effort by the Department of De- 
fense should result in different work 
being channeled to Springfield. 

It is inconceivable that good, hard- 
headed businessmen would allow a plant, 
so well equipped by skilled men and good 
material, to deteriorate. The needs of 
the Armed Forces should be appraised 
and every effort made to direct work to 
the armory. I do not agree with the 
stated policy of the Secretary of the 
Army that Springfield Armory is to be 
utilized as a small arms center only. I 
am convinced that its mission should be 
broadened. The best interests of the 
Nation and the taxpayer would be served 
by enlarging its job. I am not in agree- 
ment with the policy of the Department 
of Defense to get the Government out of 
business—out of all business. In the 
field of armaments, the Government has 
a real, legitimate and moral interest. I 
am convinced that where there are going 
production facilities run by departments 
of the Federal Government and where 
these facilities have proved their worth, 
efficiency and price, they should be used 
to the utmost in the development and 
production of those weapons of war 
where the Federal Government is the 
only purchaser. 

The Springfield Armory has proved its 
worth to the Nation. I ask that its past 
performance and future potentialities be 
Regie by the Department of De- 

ense. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Public Works may sit during the 
session of the House today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New Mexico? 

There was no objection. 


TOWNSEND PLAN 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, on July 18 of last year I ob- 
tained a special order at which time the 
need for enactment of legislation em- 
bodying the Townsend plan was dis- 
cussed. The names of more than 60 
cosponsors of H. R. 4471 and H. R. 4472 
were listed. ll have joined Representa- 
tive JOHN A. BLATNIK and Representa- 
tive CHARLES S. Gusser, who introduced 
the two bills. 

In my remarks last July I gave statis- 
tics to show the severe income squeeze 
which our aged people have been sub- 
jected to in recent years. Since then, 
a study by the Twentieth Century Fund 
has revealed the fact that about three- 
fourths of the people 65 years of age or 
over have less than $1,000 income a 
year.. Over one-third of this group 
have no income whatsoever. The in- 
come status of the senior citizens of our 
Nation is growing steadily worse instead 
of better. Only 1 out of every 3 persons 
65 years of age or older is covered by 
social security. Benefits are pitifully 
small in terms of modern costs and liv- 
ing standards. Many millions of these 
people are trying to exist on old-age as- 
sistance which averages only $52.50 a 
month throughout the Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a shocking record 
of shame and neglect of our old folks 
who gave the best years of their lives 
in helping to build our modern indus- 
trial and economic system, which has 
given this Nation a level of production 
and standard of living unsurpassed in 
the history of the world. It is tragic 
that these people have been denied a 
fair share of the abundance which they 
in their lifetimes have helped to create. 
That is why the supporters of the Town- 
send plan legislation have been urging 
that something more be done in this 
field of assistance to the senior citizens 
of this Nation. 

A discharge petition on H. R. 4471 is 
being filed today by Representative 
BLATNIK. The need for action in doing 
something realistic to meet the needs of 
our elderly citizens is critical. Each 
year new inventions, new methods such 
as automation are being introduced into 
our factories. Everything points to a 
reduction in the workweek as new labor- 
saving machines are introduced. Many 
of our older workers will soon be retir- 
ing and joining the 14 million folks now 
over age 65. 

Unless we can find a way to increase 
our consumption of goods commensurate 
with our ability to produce, we shall 
again be faced with a certain slowdown 
of production to prevent our being 
smothered by surpluses. The obvious 
and desirable way to prevent this log- 
jam of goods is to increase our ability 
to buy and consume. By increasing the 
purchasing power of our economically 
depressed elderly population, this ob- 
jective can and must be reached. H. R. 
4471, the Townsend plan, is designed to 
meet this problem directly. It is not a 
new plan but with each passing year it 
becomes increasingly apparent that it 
contains the answer to this most press- 
ing social and economic problem. We 
must face up to this problem and our 
responsibilities. 
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Mr. Speaker, I urge all of my col- 
leagues who are sincerely concerned with 
the economic plight of our old folks to 
sign this discharge petition to bring H. R. 
4471 to the House floor. Let us have open 
discussion and action by the members of 
this proposal. It will be the first step 
toward the realization of an adequate 
pension program and a more decent liv- 
ing standard for our retired citizens. 


CIVIL-RIGHTS PROGRAM 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Representative in Congress from the 
First District of Pennsylvania, I am once 
again appealing for speedy enactment 
of legislation to insure a proper and just 
and workable civil-rights program. 

The Attorney General of the United 
States is in the process of preparing a 
new civil-rights program for submission 
to the Congress in the immediate future 
and in view of the several unjust and 
unwarranted incidents that have oc- 
curred during the past year, I sincerely 
hope this membership will give careful 
consideration to Mr. Brownell’s proposal 
and enact into law those points of the 
program that will be beneficial to our 
colored citizens. 

As you know, I represent south Phil- 
adelphia, and for the past 10 years have 
devoted a major portion of my time and 
efforts to my Negro constituents. I have 
attended numerous meetings with my 
colored friends and have helped a great 
many of them with their personal prob- 
lems. However, an individual Congress- 
man can do only so much and although 
I have repeatedly supported all civil- 
rights legislation and have introduced 
numerous bills to safeguard and 
strengthen the rights of the Negro, I 
regret to say little has been done to 
accord them their rightful heritage. 

Our Nation was founded on the prin- 
ciple that all men are created equal, 
but the vicious attacks made against 
the colored people in recent months 
breeds doubt. 

We are known as a peaceful nation 
and have led other countries and peo- 
ples to believe this is so, but how can 
they be convinced and believe in our 
sincerity when animosity exists between 
our races. Our newspapers, magazines, 
and radio broadcasts, while reporting 
the truth, certainly must give our ad- 
versaries the chance they seek to deride 
our ideals. 

During my many conversations with 
various Negro groups and individuals in 
Philadelphia during the past 2 weeks, I 
have attempted to explain why the Con- 
gress is so slow to act on the pending 
civil-rights proposals. The answer most 
of them give me is, Why?“ I am sorry 
to say here today that I cannot give 
them a plausible or satisfactory answer. 
Can you? 

Mr. Speaker, I know you have the wel- 
fare of the Negro at heart and are as 
concerned as I am over the most recent 
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clash. Surely a solution can be found to 
prevent a reoccurence of these shame- 
ful and disgusting episodes and I appeal 
to you and the Members present today 
for help and a solution. 

I am pleased to say that great strides 
have been made in recent years to im- 
prove the living and working standards 
of the Negro people and for this they are 
grateful. However, this is not enough. 
They must be made to feel they belong to 
the human race and are wanted. After 
all, are not they as Americans entitled 
to the same rights and privileges we en- 
joy? 

Without exception, the colored folk in 
my district are honest, hard working 
people who only want the chance to earn 
a decent living and enjoy the benefits 
they derive from their labors. They are 
law abiding citizens who live according 
to the word of God. If they are per- 
mitted to worship as they please and are 
accorded equal treatment by the Federal 
Government insofar as employment op- 
portunities, promotions, and so forth are 
concerned, why is it so difficult to solve 
the other related problems. It seems to 
me their basic rights have been recog- 
nized and I sincerely believe it is high 
time we accord them their rightful place 
in our complex society. 

During World War II and the Korean 
conflict, the Negroes fought side by side 
with the whites. Our colored soldiers 
laid down their lives without hesitation 
because they too believed in freedom. 
Surely God made no distinction when he 
beckoned. Our enemies did not discrim- 
inate and say, Let's just shoot the white 
ones” or “Today we have orders to kill 
the colored ones.” No indeed, the enemy 
was instructed to kill all Americans re- 
gardless of race. They recognized 
equality and so should we. 

It has been said that we, as individuals, 
have been put on earth for a purpose and 
that each of us has a mission or ap- 
pointed task to complete before death. 
What greater service could we, as repre- 
sentatives of the peoples of the United 
States, render than to bring about a 
harmony of the races. 

In my opinion, to achieve this we must 
enact the perfect civil rights program. 
Of course, the one factor against such a 
program is time and I know the Negro 
race is well aware that a program of this 
magnitude cannot be enacted today—or 
tomorrow, but we at least can lay the 
basic groundwork now and steadily build 
a solid foundation. 

Mr. Speaker, and Members of this 
body, I beg of you to read my message 
and in your own individual way support 
and work for the betterment of our mi- 
nority races through a decent and just 
civil rights program. 


TOWNSEND PLAN BILL 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 


address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I wish to commend Representative 
BLATNIK and Representative GuBSER, and 
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their cosponsors, for their wise deci- 
sion to file a discharge petition at this 
time on behalf of the Townsend plan 
bill, H. R. 4471. 

It is my earnest conviction, Mr. Speak - 
er, that we have been entirely too cau- 
tious in our approach to the problem of 
social security. We know today that 
social-security benefits financed through 
taxes collected for the purpose by the 
Federal Government are in no respect 
burdensome to the economy. In fact, 
quite the opposite has proven to be the 
case, Such benefits are clearly judged 
today as being essential in preventing 
the decline of our citizens’ buying power 
upon reaching old age. 

We have tremendous numbers of our 
citizens, however, whose buying power 
has been disastrously curtailed because 
we have not provided a social-security 
system which included them in its provi- 
sions. It would be a great harm to our 
national welfare, in my opinion, to con- 
tinue this state of affairs. 

Let us bring out this Townsend plan 
bill and get to work establishing a social- 
security system which will properly solve 
the problem for all of the American peo- 
ple alike. Then buying power would be 
stabilized at prosperous levels and every 
business and all labor in the Nation 
would be greatly benefited, 

We cannot continue to shorten the 
working span of life and lengthen the 
old-age span of life unless we provide 
the means for our citizens to have fully 
adequate buying power in their old age. 

We have no reason to delay longer. I 
hope the Members will forthwith com- 
plete Representative Brarxik's petition 
and bring the Townsend bill to the floor. 


ARMS FOR ISRAEL IN U NITED 
STATES SELF-INTEREST 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. . Mr. Speaker, Great 
Britain feeds the Egyptians heavy arms, 
including Centurian tanks. Russia sup- 
plies jets to Egypt and Syria. 

United States supplies arms to Saudi 
Arabia and Iraq. 

Now Sweden sends arms to Egypt. 

All these Arab countries are bent upon 
Israel’s destruction. Israel stands alone, 
isolated, boycotted, surrounded by well- 
armed enemies. All we give is sym- 
pathy. But kind words will not resist 
tanks and jets. 

U. N. aid is unrealistic and would be 
too late for a sneak attack and exter- 
mination. 

U. N. is not a policeman to prevent, 
but a fireman called after the confla- 
gration. A 

Israel wants to defend herself. 

You may as well try to make a camel 
jump a ditch as to put sense into the 
administration, which refuses to allow 
Israel to wield her own weapons for her 
own survival, 

It is patently plain that with Commu- 
nist infiltration into that region of the 
world, the self-interest of the United 
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States and the free world demands that 
Israel be in the best position to defend 
herself. Arms and pacts have been an 
integral part of our foreign policy in the 
defense of the free world. How come the 
policy stops short at the borders of Izrael, 
a free, democratic country? 

In 1948 Israel, all alone, fought off 
seven hostile Arab nations who con- 
verged on her in all directions. U. N. 
looked on helplessly. The Arabs, de- 
feated, came running to the U. N. which 
then intervened to bring about a truce. 
Had the Arabs won, the U. N. would have 
then washed its hands of the affair. 

I do hope, indeed, that the pressure 
from this House and from other sources 
will cause sense to become the watch- 
word ôf the administration so that arms 
will be sent to Israel by the United 
States. 


TAKING CARE OF OUR ELDERLY 
PEOPLE 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that we are all thankful that we have 
done the things we have done in this 
country about the problem of social se- 
curity. I, for one, cannot imagine how 
horrible the plight of our elderly people 
would be today if it were not for the 
support they are receiving because of 
these things we have done. 

However, Mr. Speaker, it is time for 
us to face up to one very harsh fact. All 
efforts in the area of social security— 
including private systems as well as pub- 
lic ones—have failed to make an actual 
dent in the real problem of bettering 
the comparative economic position of 
our elderly people as a group. Statistics 
conclusively demonstrate that we have 
failed sadly, since the end of World War 
II, to increase the comparative share of 
income received by our older people as 
a total group. At the same time, the 
number of elderly folk is increasing at a 
rate between 3 and 4 times that of the 
younger adult population.. This problem 
must be solved or the result will be catas- 
trophic for our economic future by 
progressively destroying our people's 
buying power. 

I see clearly that it will prove of no 
avail to increase our people’s living and 
income standards during their working 
years if we permit this expanding de- 
ficiency during their older years to go on 
growing in its force. It is time we 
thought about bettering and improving 
their position. It is to this end that I 
introduced H. R. 4471, which embodies 
pay-as-you-go provisions. Today I filed 
a discharge petition in favor of H. R. 
4471. I feel that it is a problem for full 
study by all of us. I sincerely hope that 
we will bring this bill speedily to the 
House floor for full consideration and 
action. It will enable us to make of our 
social-security system the great force for 
good and prosperity that it should be. 
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TOWNSEND PLAN BILL 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Gusser] may ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
pletely approve of the decision by Rep- 
resentative BLATNIK, of Minnesota, and 
the sixty-odd cosponsors in the House 
of the Townsend plan bill to file a dis- 
charge petition to bring H. R. 4471 to 
the floor. 

We have a social-security system in 
the form of old-age and survivors insur- 
ance and public assistance which has 
done a great deal of good, as far as it 
has been effective. However, Mr. Speak- 
er, our system for the last 20 years has 
been a discriminatory one, and it re- 
mains a discriminatory one. OASI dis- 
criminated by denying coverage to 
countless millions of people both old and 
young. Many of these discriminations 
of coverage have been recognized as 
wrongs and corrected by extensions of 
OASI coverage for the future; but not 
in respect to the already elderly people 
who had no chance to qualify under cov- 
ered employment. This has been a seri- 
ous injustice; indeed, an indefensible in- 
justice. Instead of being treated in the 
same way as others, these elderly people 
were consigned to the system of public 
assistance, made subject to all manner 
of restrictions and humiliations in order 
to qualify for any relief. On the other 
hand, those privileged to be qualified un- 
der OASI have benefit rights with no 
such restrictions or humiliations. Even 
a very wealthy person can cualify for 
OASI benefits, whereas the old-age as- 
sistance requires poverty for the indi- 
vidual as the very basis of its benefits. 
Oldsters under OASI can earn at least 
$1,200 a year with no curtailment of ben- 
efits; the OAA people must sacrifice ben- 
efits fully equal to every last penny they 
might earn. This, Mr. Speaker, con- 
stitutes a disgraceful picture of discrim- 
ination that has no place by any view in 
the United States of America, of all 
places. 

We have no reason whatever to expect 
that these shameful discriminations can 
be remedied under the present system. 
Therefore, I believe that H. R. 4471, 
which completely abridges all discrim- 
inations between citizens, should be 
brought to the floor and given every 
consideration by the House. 

Mr, O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I commend the distinguished gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. BLATNIK] for the 
effort he is making to bring a little more 
sunshine into the lives of the aged men 
and women of our country. The num- 
ber of the aged is increasing rapidly. We 
have done something to make their lives 
more endurable and more comfortable. 
But we have not done all that conscience 
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and duty command. I think it is time 
that the matter should be brought to 
the floor of this House in order that we 
can examine more thoroughly and with 
a bolder approach into the problem of 
securing old age from the distresses that 
now encompass it. 

To this end I have signed the discharge 
petition and I urge upon my colleagues 
to do likewise. The 84th Congress can 
go down in the history of our country 
as one of the greatest, and its memory 
beloved by succeeding generations, if 
from this Congress comes forth a bill 
giving to those approaching age an abid- 
ing sense of security and to those who 
have reached the western slopes a ma- 
terial and a spiritual enrichment such 
as never before have those burdened 
the years enjoyed. 

H. R. 4471 presents to us a challenge. 
Let us, remembering the prayer for di- 
vine guidance of our beloved Chaplain, 
the Reverend Bernard Braskamp, ac- 
cept the challenge. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot close my re- 
marks without paying a tribute of ap- 
preciation and affection to Dr. Town- 
send. I shall never forget how in a 
time of the distress of depression old 
men and women were rejuvenated by the 
suggestion of Dr. Townsend that in a 
rich country money could be provided 
for their every comfort and that their 
sole mission in life would be contributing 
to the buying power of the Nation by 
spending each month what they received 
in monthly payments sufficient for their 
comfortable sustenance. What we need 
is buying ‘power, and what more Divine 
concept than that of leaving to the 
workers in youth and in prime the toils 
and giving to the aged the opportunity 
of spending money necessary for their 
comfort and thus supplying the buying 
power to keep going the basis of em- 
ployment for the workers. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. BLATNIK] has rendered 
many great services to his constituents, 
his State, and his country. None has 
been greater than the service he is ren- 
dering today. I imagine that tonight 
when what he is doing here today 
spreads throughout the Nation a million 
eyes of old men and women will light as 
though upon them had fallen the magic 
wand restoring youth. 


SCHOOL MILK PROGRAM 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, 16 million 
school children in over 63,000 schools in 
the United States are depending upon 
this Congress for immediate action on 
H. R. 8320. The school milk program 
will collapse unless this Congress insists 
upon immediate action on H. R. 8320. 
This legislation has unanimously passed 
both the House and Senate but is now 
in conference to settle the differences 
between the Senate-passed bill and the 
House-passed bill. The House should 
accept the Senate amendments and stop 
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the ridiculous stalling on this important 
program. 

There are 19 States in which school 
milk program funds are running out at 
the present time. If the milk program is 
stopped in these 19 States, we will never 
be able to get it off the ground again. I 
have repeatedly brought this matter to 
the attention of the House Agriculture 
Committee and was informed only yes- 
terday that not a single meeting has been 
held by the House and Senate conferees. 
It would only take the conference com- 
mittee 5 minutes to meet in order to 
‘agree to the Senate amendments. 

In this same bill, H. R. 8320, there are 
included funds for the brucellosis eradi- 
cation program. These funds are im- 
mediately needed in 22 States for the re- 
maining part of this fiscal year and in 
order to plan the program in each of the 
48 States for fiscal year 1957. If the 
program of brucellosis eradication is cur- 
tailed, it will mean the waste of many 
millions of Federal tax dollars. The 
brucellosis program has started and this 
dreaded cattle disease is on the run. If 
this program is stopped, it will only 
mean that the funds thus far expended 
will have been in a large measure wasted. 
The program will be successful only by 
carrying it forward to completion and 
complete eradication. 

The following States will have to stop 
the school milk program as of April 1 
unless this bill is acted upon before that 
date: California, Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Illinois, Iowa, Maryland, Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Washington, and Wisconsin. 
These States are in immediate need of 
funds. The following States will have 
to stop the program on May 1 unless 
this legislation is immediately acted 
upon: New York, New Jersey, Rhode Is- 
land, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 

These funds are absolutely needed and 
necessary now. Let us stop stalling and 
get this legislation passsed. 


GIRL SCOUTS OF AMERICA: A 
PROUD AND GROWING ORGAN- 
IZATION 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, this week the Girl Scouts of 
the United States of America celebrate 
the 44th anniversary of their founding. 
What a proud heritage they have. 

Since their founding in 1912 by 
Juliette Gordon Low, they have held 
fast to the ideal that this should be an 
organization where all girls could find a 
common ground which would help them 
prepare to live, work, and play happily 
and successfully with their neighbors. 

Today the Girl Scouts stand 2 million 
strong with the active backing of more 
than 600,000 devoted men and women. 
They are a growing family, ever in- 
creasing their contribution to commu- 
nity life in America. 
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In my own State of Ohio, Girl Scout- 
ing has made exceptional progress. 
Membership rose to 123,000 in 1954, the 
latest year for which figures are avail- 
able. This was an increase of 19 per- 
cent over the previous year, compared 
with a 14 percent increase for the 
country as a whole. 

I have been told that Girl Scout in- 
terests last year reflected the growing 
importance of homemaking, always the 
most popular of the 11 program fields 
in which girls may work for proficiency 
badges. During 1955 Intermediate Girl 
Scouts, 10 through 13 years old, earned 
nearly 624,000 badges in the homemak- 
ing field. Of these, 177,000 were the 
cook badge, for which girls learn cook- 
ery, nutrition and preparation of sit- 
down or picnic meals. Second in popu- 
larity was the Homemaker Badge, for 
which 97,000 girls qualified by acquiring 
a broad range of housewifely skills. 
Third in popularity was the Hospitality 
Badge, earned by 91,000 girls who 
studied and practiced the varied skills 
of both hostess and guest, including the 
etiquette of informal social gatherings. 

Throughout the year, more than 900,- 
000 Intermediate Girl Scouts qualified 
for 2,200,000 badges. It has been esti- 
mated that it takes 3 months or more to 
complete work for a badge. And be- 
fore it is awarded, the girl is in most 
cases required to use her new skills in 
some type of service for the welfare of 
others. 

This is an organization which teaches 
each young woman that she is an indi- 
vidual and that respecting the rights of 
an individual is an American ideal. But 
she also learns the importance of ac- 
cepting community responsibility and 
of sharing her experiences with others. 
I am proud to offer my congratulations 
to the Girl Scouts on their 44th anni- 
versary. 


HELP FOR THE AGED 


Mrs. BLITCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BLITCH. Mr. Speaker, nearly 
170,000 needy Georgians on public as- 
sistance rolls can be better fed and 
clothed; farm surplus can be put to a 
beneficial use, and local stores can have 
more. business. This is the objective of 
the bill H. R. 9896, which I am in- 
troducing today. 

It is the purpose of my bill to provide 
supplementary benefits for individuals 
receiving assistance under the programs 
of old-age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, aid to the blind and aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled pro- 
vided for in titles I, IV, XI, and XIV of 
the Social Securtiy Act. 

Provision is made also for assisting re- 
cipients of public assistance outside the 
Federal programs. Food-fiber certifi- 
cates would be provided for needy indi- 
viduals who received assistance from any 
State or political subdivision thereof. 
For this latter group all that is required 
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is that the Secretary of the Health, 
Education, and Welfare Department 
enter into agreements with the welfare 
or public assistance agency, under regu- 
lations to be prescribed by the Secretary 


of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


Based on figures furnished to me by 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Mr. Speaker, the approxi- 
mate number of persons, nationally, who 
would be eligible under my bill are as 
follows: 


Persons who receive Federal assistance under 
titles I, IV, XI, and XIV of the Social Secu- 
rity Act (December 1955) 

Old-age assistance 2, 552, 832 

Aid to dependent children... 2, 193, 215 

Aid to families caring for depend- 
ent children (only one member 


of family is assisted) 602, 789 
. 104, 858 
Aid to other disabled 244, 007 

TOi naaa emi 5, 729, 000 


PERSONS RECEIVING ASSISTANCE FROM STATES OR 
THEIR POLITICAL SUBDIVISIONS 

My estimate as to the number of per- 
sons who may be eligible for food certifi- 
cates as provided under section 5 (a) 
(4) of my bill is 1 million; grand total, 
6,729,000. 

Mr. Speaker, the following individuals 
in the State of Georgia would be eligible 
for assistance under my bill. The total 
number is, of course, included in the na- 
tional estimate. f 
Georgians receiving public welfare assistance 

(individuals) (December 1955) 
Federal assistance involved: 


ne be PRR Take SEC SELES RS UAE 98, 519 
Aid to dependent children (indi- 
viduals, children, and adults) 53,986 
Add!. ears 8, 415 
Ald to other disabled 11, 154 
State or local assistance (non-Fed- 
eral participation) 2. 505 
0000 cna 169, 579 


Number of persons in Eighth District 
who will be benefited by my bill: 
Old-age assistance 


Aid to dependent children (including 
the one adult) 


Aid to blind 357 
Aid to other disabled ——— 1. 063 
General assistance (State and local 
funds—392 cases — based on 2.3 
people to each case 900 
1 §— eco t we Seet 16, 152 


All eligible individuals would be pro- 
vided food-fiber certificates in addition 
to their current monthly assistance. 
Certainly, no member of the House of 
Representatives would want to cut pres- 
ent public assistance benefits now or in 
the future. Food-fiber certificates 
should always be supplemental to current 
levels of public assistance. 

Enactment of my food-fiber certificate 
plan would increase the purchasing 
power of the approximately 6,250,000 
persons eligible by $120 per year because 
each person would be entitled to certifi- 
cates valued at $10 for each month. The 
certificates would be valid only with re- 
spect to purchases made during the 
month for which they are issued. 

My food-fiber certificate bill would 
first give assistance to the Nation’s and 
my own district’s neediest families; sec- 
ond, it will help farmers because it paves 
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the way for expanded consumption of 
food and fiber. It probably will mean 
eliminating the need for further acreage 
reduction in such crops as cotton and 
peanuts. It will, I believe, aid materially 
in the utilization of our present food 
stocks. This will be using food in the 
right way and, coupled with the main- 
tenance of existing levels of production, 
farm income will be increased. 

A food-fiber certificate plan such as 
my bill provides for will also increase the 
volume of sales of mercantile establish- 
ments, food and fiber handlers, mer- 
chants, and their employees, both at 
wholesale and retail levels, will benefit 
because the food-fiber certificate plan 
specified in my bill will operate through 
normal marketing channels. 

I want to call attention, Mr. Speaker, 
to the fact that this bill does provide for 
certificates to be expended for cotton 
articles. I believe that persons eligible 
under provisions of my bill have need for 
articles made from agricultural fiber 
such as cotton and wool, just as they do 
the various products processed from the 
food commodities which would be named 
by the Secretary of Agriculture under 
section 4. 

Mr. Speaker, hearings have been held 
on a similar proposal, introduced by 
Senator RoBert S. KERR, as an amend- 
ment to H. R. 7225, the social-security 
bill passed last year by the House of 
Representatives. I understand there is 
widespread support for a food-fiber cer- 
tificate plan in the Senate. It is my 
hope that the members of the Senate 
Finance Committee will approve the 
amendment to H. R. 7225 and that this 
bill will be favorably reported to the 
Senate floor. 

It is my hope, too, that hearings may 
be scheduled in the House Ways and 
Means Committee on my bill. Hearings 
were held last year on food-stamp pro- 
posals in a subcommittee of the House 
Agricultural Committee. Concern was 
expressed at that time over the cost of a 
food stamp or certificate plan being 
charged to the farmers’ price-support 
program. Vesting the authority for ad- 
ministration in the Health, Education, 
and Welfare Department as in this bill 
will eliminate this concern on the part of 
members of the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee. 

Secretary Benson has used the matter 
of so-called surpluses to arous con- 
sumer resentment against adequate 
farm price supports. If he would do 
something to utilize the surpluses, may- 
be he will give us some cooperation to 
help get a food-fiber certificate plan 
passed by Congress. 

Secretary Benson’s sliding scale pro- 
gram has depressed prices. But of even 
more concern to me, his sliding scale 
program has actually increased produc- 
tion, as farmers have tried to raise more 
and more to make financial ends meet. 

I strongly believe that the answer to 
helping farm families lies in firm ade- 
quate price supports and in other pro- 
grams to put overproduction of agri- 
cultural commodities to good use. One 
of the best ways to use our blessed 
abundance is to provide additional bene- 
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fit to our old people, helpless children, 
and others on assistance rolls who do not 
have sufficient purchasing power to buy 
adequate food and clothing. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that after all other 
special orders today, I may address the 
House for 30 minutes and revise and 
extend my remarks and include there- 
with extraneous material. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXPLANATION OF VOTE 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, if my 
colleague the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. GREEN] had been present to- 
day he would have voted the same as I 
did on the excise-tax extension bill. Un- 
fortunately, the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Green] is grounded at the 
airport in Harrisburg, Pa., and I would 
like to have this noted for the RECORD. 


DETROIT AIRPORT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. LESINSKI] 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
metropolitan area of Detroit, roughly, 
4 million people, does not have an ade- 
quate air terminal. 

It seems that, in spite of the present 
airport, action is being stopped to trans- 
fer airline activities from Willow Run 
to Wayne Major. A lot of reports of 
action to date have been misleading, and 
they have purposely been misconstrued. 
The result is that the plan has been held 
up, and at the present date no action is 
contemplated. 

The military is seeking Willow Run— 
the Air Force, the Navy, and the Air 
National Guard. 

Mr. Speaker, because of the influence 
of politics, our national defense is suf- 
fering for the lack of facilities, and be- 
cause existing facilities are not being 
used properly as recommended to become 
effective to the maximum extent. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LESINSKI. Yes; I am glad to 
yield. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
MEADER] reserve the right to object or 
ask the gentleman from Michigan to 
yield to him? 

Mr. MEADER. Both. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MEADER] 
reserves the right to object. 
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Does the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. LESINSKI] yield? 

Mr. LESINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MEADER. I wish to know 
whether in the remarks the gentle- 
man asked to insert in the Record there 
is any reference to any Member of Con- 
gress? 

Mr. LESINSKI. I may state for the 
information of the gentleman from 
Michigan that there is no definite refer- 
ence to any Member of Congress. 

Mr. MEADER. I would like to ask 
the gentleman whether the remarks he 
has asked to insert in the Recorp makes 
any reference to the gentleman from 
Michigan who is now addressing him. 

Mr. LESINSKI. I did not. 

I shall read the remarks to the gen- 
tleman. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does 
the gentleman from Michigan IMr. 
LESTINSKI] withdraw his request to extend 
his remarks? 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my request to extend my remarks 
at this time. 

I will read the remarks to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Speaker, last November the Presi- 
dent's Airport Use Panel issued a re- 
port on airport conditions in the Detroit 
area in which it was recommended that 
commercial air activities be transferred 
from the Willow Run Airport at Ypsi- 
lanti to the Detroit-Wayne Major Air- 
port and that military air activities be 
centralized at Willow Run. 

I have written to the Secretary of 
Defense requesting that he take immedi- 
ate steps to implement the recommenda- 
tions of the Airport Use Panel by exer- 
cising the Government's right by virtue 
of the present emergency to take pos- 
session of the Willow Run Airport so 
that the military services can have use 
of the field as their needs demand. 

If no action in this regard is taken 
within a relatively short time, it will be 
obvious that some agency heads of the 
Federal Government are disregarding 
the President’s own Airport Use Panel 
which is composed of experts for the ex- 
press purpose of solving such problems. 

It will be obvious that the heads of 
Capital Airlines can reach certain people 
and go over the heads of our various 
agencies that have unanimously recom- 
mended that commercial airlines move 
from Willow Run to Detroit-Wayne 
Major Airport. The collusion between 
Capital Airlines and the University of 
Michigan to hold up a matter which will 
benefit a metropolitan area of four mil- 
lion people is an affront to a community 
that pays into the national treasury 
above-average taxes. 

Of course you can see why Capital Air- 
lines is acting as itis. We, as taxpayers, 
have built Willow Run. And we, as tax- 
payers, are continuing to pay the larger 
portion for the airlines’ use of Willow 
Run. Imagine the airlines presently 
paying only $38,000 for the use of Willow 
Run, whereas they should be paying out 
approximately $2 million annually for 
an air terminal which would be compa- 
rable to the one at San Francisco. 

Capital Airlines bought from the Fed- 
eral Government for a song the planes 
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that built Capital Airlines to what it is. 
Capital Airlines has been subsidized for 
many years by the Federal Government. 
Its officials are now trying to continue on 
the present gravy train and we, as tax- 
payers, are footing the bill. Mind you, 
we in America produce aircraft far su- 
perior to any, yet Capital Airlines goes 
to England to purchase new planes. 
Here we subsidize Capital, make it what 
it is, and its officials show total disregard 
for their benefactors. 

Let us not allow misinformation or 
sanctimonious statements about honest 
intents sway us. Why will ANSCO not 
allow the mayor of Detroit, the Airport 
Use Panel, the common council, or the 
board of supervisors examine their fi- 
nancial records. 

When one Congressman can say for 4 
million people what airport they are to 
be served from, some definite action 
should be taken. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LESINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. MEADER. May I ask the gentle- 
man whether or not when he refers to 
one Congressman he is referring to the 
gentleman from Michigan who is now 
addressing the question? 

Mr. LESINSKI. Not necessarily so. 
The gentleman will recall seeing in the 
papers recently about certain contra- 
dictions in reference to the transfer of 
the Air Force bases in Michigan from 
one place to another and to God knows 
where. 

Mr. MEADER. The gentleman is 
speaking about 4 million people in the 
metropolitan area of Detroit. I assume 
when he speaks about only 1 Congress- 
man, he cannot have 2 in mind. 

Mr. LESINSRKI. The gentleman evi- 
dently has a guilty conscience. 

Mr. MEADER. I would like to take 
credit for advocating what 4 million 
people want to do, if the gentleman is 
referring to me. I think that is a very 
fiattering observation. 

Mr. LESINSKI. The gentleman has 
taken upon himself the fact he is guilty. 
The gentleman has also been active in 
spite of the fact he serves a district that 
has very little to do with the surround- 
ing area directly involved, Wayne Coun- 
ty, and is endeavoring to be responsible. 

Mr. MEADER. Will the gentleman 
answer the question whether he has me 
in mind? 

Mr. LESINSKI. The gentleman has 
answered the question. 

Mr. MEADER. The gentleman does 
have me in mind? 

Mr. LESINSKI. The gentleman has 
answered the question. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall repeat. When one 
Congressman can say for 4 million people 
what airport they are to be served from, 
some definite action should be taken. 

A similar example was when one Con- 
gressman was able to affect the national 
defense for political purposes by cancel- 
ling the homestead site in Benzie County 
by simply being able to see and talk to 
the right individual in the administra- 
tion and to convince a sufficient number 
of the members of a committee. When 
a Member of Congress can put in a word 
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with the right person in this adminis- 
tration at the expense of the public and 
the national defense, this is getting to 
be a sad state of affairs. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LESINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. MEADER. The gentleman seems 
to be making a rather serious charge 
that a Congressman has put political 
purposes above the national defense. I 
think it is only fair to the 435 Members 
of the House of Representatives that he 
identify the Member he is referring to. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Well, the gentleman 
admits he is fighting this move. 

Mr. MEADER. The gentleman is now 
speaking about something in Benzie 
County. Is he referring to me in that 
connection? 

Mr. LESINSKI. No. I am talking 
about a parallel. 

Mr. MEADER. Who is the gentleman 
talking about? 

Mr. LESINSKI. I am talking about 
a parallel, I have no reference to any 
present Member of Congress. 

Mr. MEADER. The gentleman does 
have reference to a former Member of 
Congress? 

Mr. LESINSKI. The gentleman evi- 
dently is trying to protect himself and 
is drawing on references of the past, 
Yes. 

Mr. MEADER. In other words, the 
gentleman is referring to a Member of 
Congress who is no longer in the House 
of Representatives? 

Mr. LESINSKI. That is correct. 

Mr. MEADER. Could the gentleman 
identify what Member that is? 

Mr. LESINSKI. If the gentleman so 
requests I should be most happy to but 
I would rather not. 

Mr. MEADER. I do so request. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Who was responsible 
for cutting out the Homestead site in 
Benzie County? The gentleman very 
well knows the answer. It was by the 
action of former Congressman Shafer. 

Mr. MEADER. I thank the gentle- 
man for identifying him. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Navy on Grosse Ile, the Air Force at 
Selfridge, and the Air National Guard 
are eager to get started with their vital 
programs, but are being held up because 
this problem has not been resolved. 

Why do we, as Detroiters, have to 
travel an additional 25 million ground- 
passenger miles a year at an expense of 
approximately $2 million in addition to 
paying taxes when we could all be pay- 
ing for a proper and modern airport 
such as those in Cleveland and other 
major cities. It is a shame that we of 
Detroit have to put up with a disgrace- 
ful looking air terminal to serve our area. 
Any city you may go to has at least 
something that resembles an air-pas- 
senger terminal. What we have is a 
converted hangar that could more prop- 
erly and readily be used by the military 
for storage and repair of aircraft. We 
in Detroit need and should have a proper 
air-passenger terminal that we could be 
proud of and not have to put up with 
such a disgrace to the community as 
we now have because of the whims of 
one individual. 
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I understand that at the present time 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration has 
not included in its program for fiscal year 
1956 any funds for the improvement or 
expansion of civil air facilities at Wil- 
low Run. This is certainly proper for 
under the Federal Airport Act of 1946 
such funds are allocated for civil air- 
ports and Willow Run has been desig- 
nated as a military airport. 

The presently scheduled hearings be- 
fore the Government Operations Com- 
mittee will have no effect upon the prob- 
lem. If action is not taken to implement 
the recommendations of the President’s 
Airport Use Panel, I have prepared and 
am going to introduce a.House resolu- 
tion to investigate the whole procedure 
at Willow Run and to force Ansco and 
the University of Michigan to reveal 
their books so that we, the American 
people, can see what is going on behind 
the scenes. 


DETROIT AIRPORT 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. MEADER] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to reply to the gentleman who has just 
addressed the House on the matter of 
airports in the Detroit metropolitan 
area. Before I take up the references 
made to me personally and to a former 
Member of the House who is now de- 
ceased, I would like to give the House just 
5 brief sketch of the problems involved 

ere. 

So far as I know, this is the first time 
that the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
LEsINskKI] has seen fit to call the atten- 
tion of the House to this airport contro- 
versy which has been raging in the De- 
troit area ever since World War II. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. LESINSKI. I must admit that 
the gentleman raises a point that this 
is the first time I have been before the 
House. My position has been taken in 
Detroit originally, last year in Detroit 
and since then many times. 

Mr, MEADER. Yes. I must say that 
the gentleman had a representative pres- 
ent although he was not personally pres- 
ent at the Airport Use hearings in De- 
troit in June of last year. 

Mr. LESINSKI. And at that time the 
gentleman himself complimented the 
chairman of the Airport Use Panel on 
his recommendations. 

Mr. MEADER. I do not recall com- 
plimenting the gentleman on the Air- 
port Use Panel. However, how the gen- 
tleman would know I do not know, be- 
cause he was not present. 

At any rate, this is the situation. Wil- 
low Run was built as a war facility. 
There is no question about that. It was 
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built to fly off the B-24 bombers, and at 
the time it was built, in 1942, it was the 
best airport in the United States. The 
commercial airlines had as their termi- 
nal a little airport in the city of Detroit 
at Gratiot and Six Mile Road, with a 
big gas tank in the center of it. When 
four-engine aircraft were placed in use 
by the airlines immediately after World 
War II, that airport became inadequate, 
and the airlines had no place to go except 
to Willow Run Airport. They have been 
at Willow Run Airport since that time, 
and they have no intention of leaving 
there for another airport in the same 
general vicinity. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL. Is not the gentleman 
familiar with the existing Wayne Major 
Airport? 

Mr. MEADER. Yes. Wayne Major 
was a small airport since, I believe, 1928. 
It was extended very rapidly after World 
War II; in fact, there has been a total, 
I believe, of about $13 million of State 
and local funds and some $4 million of 
Federal airport aid funds poured into 
that airport since 1946, and to complete 
the airport so that commercial airlines 
could use it would now require an addi- 
tional sum of from $30 to $33 million. 
Wayne Major Airport is only 6 miles dis- 
tant from border to border and 8 air 
miles from center to center from Willow 
Run Airport. Those airports, as a De- 
troit Free Press aviation writer said so 
aptly, are two airports on the ground 
but only one in the air. In fact, landings 
and take-offs at Wayne Major Airport 
are controlled from the Willow Run con- 
trol tower in instrument flying weather. 
That is how close those airports are to- 
gether. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a matter that 
ought to be threshed out as a part of 
our interest in the Federal airport aid 
program, and I have requested the Legal 
and Monetary Affairs Subcommittee of 
the House Government Operations Com- 
mittee to make a thorough examination 
of the Federal airport aid program and 
to take into consideration the allocation 
of Federal funds to Wayne-Major Air- 
port. I claim it is unwise to spend $33 
million on an airport that, when you get 
through with it, will be in the same traf- 
fic pattern as the existing airport serving 
the airlines. 

Now, what is the alternative? The al- 
ternative is to build an airport for the 
city of Detroit in a different air traffic 
pattern and to spend $30 million where 
you will have something when you get 
through. The traffic needs of the future 
envisage multiple air terminals at De- 
troit. That happened at Chicago, Los 
Angeles, and at New York City where 
there are multiple airports and split op- 
erations. There should be another air- 
port at Detroit located on the north or 
east side of the city where it will serve a 
far larger population. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not want to debate 
the merits of this airport controversy in 
the limited time I have today. I have 
spoken on the subject before. In fact, 
there is a very complete recital of the 
whole matter, with considerations pro 
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and con, appearing in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of February 23 on pages 3266 to 
3280. I hope the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. LEsINsKI] will take the trouble 
to read that, because it includes a very 
enlightening series of articles by Detroit 
Free Press Aviation Writer Jan Pearson. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, MEADER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
glad the gentleman has mentioned that 
local taxes were used to build up Wayne 
Major Airport. I appreciate that very 
much. The gentleman also mentioned 
that there was a difference of 7 air miles 
between the two airports. The gentle- 
man realizes that there is a difference of 
almost 13 miles between these two air- 
ports and that it costs the taxpayers $2 
million additional in. travel expenses, 

Does the gentleman realize the fact 
that the airlines are paying only $38,000 
for a similar facility in San Francisco 
which handles 1,070,000 people? 

The gentleman is fighting for ANTSCO. 

Mr. MEADER. I think the gentleman 
has no right to say that I am fighting 
for ANTSCO. I am fighting for the tax- 
payers of the United States of America. 
I do not want to see $30 million go down 
arat hole. That is my primary interest. 
But it is also a matter of interest to the 
people in my congressional] district. I 
may say to the gentleman that the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, a public body, ac- 
cepted that airport when it was declared 
surplus after World War II and when the 
city of Detroit and the Wayne County 
Road Commission refused to accept it. 

Mr. LESINSKI. That is true. 

Mr. MEADER. And it has served 
adequately Detroit's need for an air 
terminal for the last 10 years and it has 
served at no expense to the taxpayers. I 
will say further that you have had in 
Wayne Major Airport over $4 million of 
Federal aid, which is 52 percent of all 
the aid that Michigan has received in 
the last 10 years. Willow Run has had 
something less than $200,000, a very 
small amount. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Is it not true that one 
is a military base and one is not? 

Mr. MEADER. Willow Run was not 
built as a military base. It was built to 
fly off bombers. It has served ade- 
quately as the commercial air terminal 
for Detroit for the past 10 years. It 
does not make sense to pay $30 million 
more for another airport in the same 
traffic pattern. The gentleman ought 
to be fighting for that $30 million to be 
spent over on the north or northeast side 
of Detroit where it will serve a larger 
population. But if you spend $30 million 
on Wayne Major, it is going to be a long, 
long day before you get any more airport 
money in the Detroit area. 

I should like to refer now to the refer- 
ence made by the gentleman from Michi- 
gan IMr. LESINSKI] to my part in this 
airport controversy and draw particular 
attention to this sentence: 

When 1 Congressman can say for 4 million 
people what airport they are to be served 
from some definite action should be taken. 


The gentleman is very flattering to 
suggest that I—and it was obvious from 
his answer to me that he was referring 
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to me—have sufficient power and in- 
fluence to thwart the desires of 4 million 
people. He might better have said that 
the facts of the case indicate that the 
present arrangement for the airlines is 
the businesslike arrangement and it 
would be foolishness to pour $33 million 
into an airport which would not be in a 
different traffic pattern but in the same 
traffic pattern. At any rate, let me say 
that there is not unanimity among the 
residents of Wayne County over the de- 
velopment of this Wayne Major Airport 
and pouring money into an airport right 
next to an already existing airport. 

There is very responsible and expert 
thinking which recommends another 
airport at Detroit but closer to the center 
of population than Wayne Major, in a 
different traffic pattern and in a different 
center of population. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL. I would like to ask the 
gentleman if in connection with his re- 
quest for an investigation of the opera- 
tions at Wayne Major Airport the gentle- 
man would care to expand that request 
to include the operations at Willow Run; 
and why the unanimous recommenda- 
tions of the Airport Use Panel have not 
been accepted; and also to include why 
the airlines there only pay $38,000 for 
that particular installation, when other 
comparable installations cost around $2 
million a year to rent. 

Mr. MEADER. Wait just a moment. 
I cannot remember all of the gentle- 
man's questions. He asks too many. 

Let us take the last one first. That is 
certainly not the case. I do not have the 
operating figures of the airlines, so I 
cannot give the gentleman the accurate 
figures, but what he is talking about, 
$38,000, is what has been for some years 
the approximate net rental that the Uni- 
versity of Michigan has received; but the 
operation of the airport has cost far 
more than that, well over $1 million. 

I have forgotten the other questions. 
I wish the gentleman would ask them 
one at a time. 

Mr. DINGELL. What I want to know 
is, Would the gentleman be willing to 
have his request for an investigation 
broadened to include one as to how the 
Willow Run operation is conducted, and 
also to include the opposition to this 
change? 

Mr. MEADER. I do not have any ob- 
jection to it, if the gentleman is asking 
me if I am objecting to looking into the 
contractual relations between the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and the Terminal 
Corp. that actually operates the airfield. 
As a matter of fact, I think the record 
is pretty well public on everything, so far 
as I know, except possibly the revenues 
from some of the concessions. That is 
what Leroy Smith has been trying to 
get at. I know that. 

Mr. DINGELL. Quite frankly, I would 
like to have an investigation, but I would 
like to have it investigate everybody. 
Then we can find all the dirty linen. 

Mr. MEADER. I think it is trying to 
throw dust in the eyes of the public. To 
try to infer, as the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Lestnsk1] stated, that there is 
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some kind of collusion between Capital 
Airlines and the University of Michigan. 
I do not think that is called for in any 
sense, and I think it is a reflection on 
the University of Michigan. As a gradu- 
ate of that school, and as one who repre- 
sents that community, I resent it. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Why did not the gen- 
tleman insert the report of the airport 
use panel together with the article, so 
that the public could analyze the whole 
picture from both sides? 

Mr. MEADER. The recommendations 
of the Airport Use Panel were inserted 
in the Record. If the gentleman means 
why did I not insert the entire report, it 
was too long. But there was nothing to 
prevent the gentleman from inserting it 
this afternoon when he had the 10-min- 
ute special order. 

Mr. LESINSKI. The gentleman’s ar- 
ticle took up 742 pages of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORÐ. I ask unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. Speaker, that that report be 
inserted in the Record at this point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MEADER] 
yield for that purpose? 

Mr. MEADER. I do not yield for that 
purpose. I suggest the gentleman in- 
sert it in his own time. 

I would like to refer to the second ref- 
erence made.to a Member of Congress. 
I do not like these scattered shots which 
accuse people of improper motives as 
well as obstructing the national defense 
for political motives. It seems to me 
that it is bad enough when a man is here 
to defend himself, but when he is refer- 
ring to our departed Congressman from 
Michigan, whom many of us loved and 
respected, the Honorable Paul Shafer, 
it seems to me that is going pretty low. 
I do not think any more need be said on 
that point at this time. 

Mr. LESINSKI. The gentleman is 
saying a few things here that might have 
some truth. Maybe I am hitting low, 
but the facts are the facts, and when a 
fact is a fact it is never low. 

As to the Benzie County airbase, the 
airport and everyone else were for it 
completely, but due to the action of Mr. 
Shafer it was transferred to Cadillac. 
After all, we all know about other Mem- 
bers’ remarks on this matter. It has 
been transferred from one place to the 
other. That is why I brought the fact 
out that when an individual does such a 
thing, I do not think it is proper. 

Mr. MEADER. Well, I do not know 
why the gentleman had to bring that 
into the Wayne Major-Willow Run Air- 
port controversy in any event. I do 
resent his attack on a former Member 
who is not here to defend himself, but 
who could do a very good job of defend- 
ing himself if he were here. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MEADER. I believe I have yield- 
ed sufficiently to the gentleman. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield at this point for one 
question? 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, may I 
ask how much time I have remaining? 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Michigan has 17 min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. LESINSKI. I did not bring Mr. 
Shafer’s name into this. You forced me 
to. You brought his name into it. 

Mr. MEADER. No; you made a scat- 
tered shot. à 

Mr. LESINSKI. You forced me to 
bring his name into the picture. I did 
not request it. Indirectly, I was forced 
into it by you. So who is hitting below 
the belt? Presently I have no objec- 
tion to the name going into the RECORD. 

Mr. MEADER. I do not know anyone 
of the 434 Members of the Congress 
ether than yourself that you were re- 
ferring to by just naming blankly a 
Congressman and accusing him of im- 
proper motives and of obstructing the 
national defense for political purposes. 

Mr. LESINSKI. I had no intention of 
bringing out the Member's name. It is 
through your insistence that the Mem- 
ber's name was brought out. 

Mr. MEADER. It was perfectly clear, 
without the Member’s name being men- 
tioned, to those who are familiar with 
the circumstances, to whom you had ref- 
erence. I do not know why you should 
just intimate who it might be. If you 
are going to attack a man, you ought 
to attack him openly and not slyly. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I decline to yield for 
the moment, but I will yield to the gen- 
tleman later on. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to refer to one 
other part of the gentleman’s remarks 
which may have slipped the notice of 
some, and that is the reference in his 
opening remarks that he had written 
the Secretary of Defense—mark this— 
that he had written the Secretary of 
Defense requesting that Mr. Wilson take 
immediate steps to implement the 
recommendations of the Airport Use 
Panel by exercising the Government’s 
right by virtue of the present emergency 
to take possession of the Willow Run 
Airport, Now this controversy, I may 
say to my friend, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. LESINSKI] I am fully 
aware is not one in which he has become 
engaged spontaneously without a little 
urging. There is a man down in De- 
troit, Leroy Smith, who fortunately is 
going to retire the first of next January, 
who has been plugging for this Wayne 
Major Airport bullheadedly and fool- 
ishly against all expert advice for 10 
years and it is only natural that he 
should get some Congressman from De- 
troit to help him out in his fight when 
I got into it. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Leroy Smith never 
saw me. : 

Mr. MEADER. Well, then, was it 
Glenn Richards? 

Mr. LESINSKI. Well, wait a minute 
my dear friend. You are trying to force 
me again into the same box as you did 
before. You are the one who put Sha- 
fer's name in the Recorp—I did not. It 
was not Leroy Smith. 
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Mr. MEADER. Then was it Glenn 
Richards? Ido not know whether John 
P. McElroy was down here the last time, 
but they had a luncheon for the Detroit 
Congressmen and enlisted their good 
services in this body. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I will yield to the gen- 
tleman just as soon as I have made this 
point. The gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. LESINSKI] is asking the Secretary of 
Defense to seize this airport, if you 
please, under emergency power. I took 
the trouble to get out the Recorp of Feb- 
ruary 20, 1956, when we had before the 
House the bill to amend the Armed Serv- 
ices Procurement Act of 1947, in which 
there was a good deal of discussion about 
the use of the emergency power for ne- 
gotiating contracts instead of letting 
them on open bid. There was a good 
deal of discussion and I even asked the 
chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services, the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Vinson] if he had some views on 
the propriety of declaring an end to the 
emergency of December 16, 1950, under 
which the Armed Forces were using that 
extraordinary power of negotiation 
rather than bidding. But, it is interest- 
ing to note that the philosophy of that 
act is that there was no such emergency 
which would justify negotiating con- 
tracts rather than letting them out on 
open bid—and lo and behold who voted 
for the bill but the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. LEstnsk1], Now he comes 
in here 2 or 3 weeks later and asks the 
Department of Defense to exercise that 
emergency power, to do what? To take 
away from the University of Michigan 
something that they have operated suc- 
cessfully for 10 years at no cost to the 
taxpayers. Why? Solely because that 
will force the airlines to move to Wayne 
Major. That is the only way Leroy 
Smith knows how to get them over there. 

Mr. DINGELL. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield. 

Mr. DINGELL. I am very grateful to 
the gentleman for asking this question: 
The gentleman has said to me he would 
have no objection to asking that his re- 
quested probe of the operations at Wil- 
low Run be expanded. Would the gen- 
tleman be willing to support the request 
I have made to have this investigation 
expanded to include the operations of 
the airlines at Willow Run? 

Mr. MEADER. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that there is no limitation upon 
the scope of the investigation. It does 
not need to be expanded. It is already 
there. The committee has full author- 
ity to go into the entire question of air- 
port aid generally and in this location. 
There is no need to ask for an ex- 
tension of the investigation. 

Mr. DINGELL. Will the gentleman 
see to it that those other aspects are 
investigated? 

Mr. MEADER. If they are important 
I think the committee will go into it. 

Mr. DINGELL. The gentleman men- 
tioned that I had impugned the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. I think the gentle- 
man mistakes my motives. What I said 
was that I thought we ought to have 
the fullest investigation possible. 
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Mr. MEADER. May I interrupt the 
gentleman to say I was referring to a 
remark made by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Lesinskr], and not to the 
-gentleman from Michigan [Mr. DIN- 
GELL], because I quoted from his speech, 
some reference to collusion between the 
Capital Airlines and the University of 
Michigan. I thought that was out of 
order. 

Mr. DINGELL. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MEADER. I might say on this 
subject of national emergency that I 
wrote a letter to the President of the 
United States under date of March 2, 
1956, in which, in 344 pages, I set forth 
the reasons why I believed, first, that 
it would be appropriate to consider the 
termination of the emergency declared 
by President Truman in 1950; and, sec- 
ond, in the event there were some pur- 
poses for maintaining that emergency 
under present conditions that, at the 
very minimum, the Federal agencies 
should be instructed not to use that 
emergency power to seize Willow Run. 
What do they want to use Willow Run 
for? The Air Force and the Navy Re- 
serve training facilities, which are week- 
end flights. The Air Force has already 
moved down there. The Navy would 
operate I think some 32,000 operations 
a year, and could be accommodated if 
they had to be, without causing the air- 
lines to move. 

That seizure of the entire facility 
which is requested by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. LESINSKI], has only 
one purpose, and that is to drive the air- 
‘lines out right now by strong-arm, tyran- 
nical methods. I hope the Secretary of 
Defense will not be sucked in on any 
program of that kind. 

I may assure the House of Represent- 
atives that the matter of terminating 
the emergency declared in 1950 is being 
given consideration at the White House. 
I have a letter of March 5, 1956, from 
Mr. Bryce N. Harlow, administrative as- 
sistant to the President, and, Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that at this 
point both letters may be inserted in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Bonner). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Mraper]? 

There was no objection. 

(The letters referred to are as fol- 
lows:) 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HoUsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 2, 1956. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: I urge you to consider 
the wisdom, at this time, of declaring at an 
end the emergency proclaimed by President 
Truman December 16, 1950, in Presidential 
Proclamation 2914. 

Issued in the darkest days of the Korean 
war, the proclamation has now, after the 
passage of 5 years, it seems to me, outlived 
its usefulness and is out of harmony with 
domestic and foreign conditions of today. 

A presidential emergency proclamation is 
a somewhat unusual governmental institu- 
tion. In and of itself, aside from its appeal 
to the patriotism of all citizens, it has no 
effect upon property or personal liberty. It 
is only when others take legal action depend- 
ing upon the duration of an emergency pro- 
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claimed by the President, that lives and prop- 
erty are affected. 

The House of Representatives on February 
20, 1956, adopted H. R. 8710, a bill to amend 
the Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947 
by restricting the power of the military serv- 
ices to enter into supply contracts through 
negotiation rather than through competitive 
bidding. That action necessarily proceeded 
from the conviction of the House that inso- 
far as the need for negotiated procurement 
is concerned, the emergency declared by 
President Truman in 1950 is over. 

Many other legal rights and powers depend 
on that emergency. Extraordinary powers 
granted executive agencies in legislation, pro- 
visions in legal documents entered into by 
citizens in their private capacities, clauses 
in conveyances, and other legal documents 
from the Government reserving or granting 
rights and powers during an emergency de- 
clared by the President, not intended to exist 
during normal peacetime conditions, now 
hang over the heads of those affected like 
a sword of Damocles. 

For example, in a deed dated January 15, 
1947, from the Federal Government to the 
regents of the University of Michigan con- 
veying Willow Run Airport, declared surplus 
after World War II, appears the following 
provision: 

“(2) That during the existence of any 
emergency declared by the President or the 
Congress of the United States, the Govern- 
ment shall have the right without charge 
except as indicated below, to the full unre- 
stricted possession, control, and use of the 
landing area, building areas, and airport 
facilities, as such terms are defined in WAA 
regulation 16, as amended, or any part 
thereof, including any additions or improve- 
ments thereto made subsequent to the decla- 
ration of the airport property as surplus; 
Provided, however, That the Government 
shall be responsible during the period of 
such use for the entire cost of maintaining 
all such areas, facilities, and improvements, 
or the portions used, and shall pay a fair 
rental for the use of any installations or 
structures which have been added thereto 
without Federal aid.” 

Last year, the Airport Use Panel, an arm 
of the Air Coordinating Committee, recom- 
mended that Willow Run Airport be used by 
reserve military air units in the Detroit area, 
namely, the United States Navy Reserve, the 
United States Air Force Reserve, and the 
Michigan Air National Guard. 

The panel also recommended that eight 
commercial airlines serving the Detroit met- 
ropolitan area transfer their operations from 
Willow Run Airport to Detroit-Wayne Major 
Airport, 6 air miles distant. 

The report overlooked probable expendi- 
tures of from $28 million to $33 million of 
Federal, State, local, and private funds 
needed further to put Detroit-Wayne Major 
Airport into full-scale commercial operation. 
It also ignored problems of the use of air- 
space and the future congestion of air traffic 
in the already crowded air corridors of the 
Wayne-Major-Willow Run traffic pattern. 

Even more important, the Airport Use 
Panel used as its basis for making such un- 
usual recommendations the emergency proc- 
lamation of 1950, issued by President Tru- 
man, and the provision in the quit-claim 
deed to the University of Michigan which I 
previously cited. 

The only military use of Willow Run Air- 
port which has been suggested has been 
Reserve jet training operations of the Air 
Force and the Navy, largely weekend fiying. 
The Air Force expects annual full strength 
operations (landing and take-off are regard- 
ed as separate operations) totaling 22,500, 
and the Navy estimates its annual operations 
at 32,000. Last year the total operations at 
Willow Run Airport were 141,000. 

It is almost unthinkable that for this 
limited use the Government should avail it- 
self of its technical legal right, under the 
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above-quoted clause in the deed whereby the 
University of Michigan acquired Willow Run 
Airport, to assume possession and control of 
the entire field and the buildings now uti- 
lized for commercial scheduled airline op- 
erations. However, this seems to be the 
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Use Panel. It would certainly be high- 
handed and arbitrary for the Government to 
take back Willow Run Airport after the 
University of Michigan has scrupulously per- 
formed its obligations under the deed, and 
the airport has served admirably for 10 years, 
both as a research center and as the air 
terminal for the Detroit metropolitan area, 
at almost no public expense and without a 
single accident. 

The Executive emergency proclamation of 
1950 seemed to be founded on two circum- 
stances: (1) the Korean war, and (2) the 
cold war with comm’ > 

The first reason for the emergency was 
dissipated when the Korean war was set- 
tled July 27, 1953. If the cold war with 
communism is the basis for an emeregency 
declaration, it would mean that we will be 
living under emergency conditions indefi- 
nitely. 

I believe your administration has demon- 
strated that the American economy can 
thrive under peacetime conditions and that 
the Government can operate efficiently in 
peacetime without the extraordinary powers 
necessarily granted in a crisis. 

There is a natural and understandable 
tendency in executive agencies to hold on to 
powers once granted and not turn them back 
either to the Congress or to the people. I 
do not believe you share this attitude. I 
believe it is your purpose in the interests of 


-freedom and self-government to retain in 


the executive branch of the Government only 
those powers which are necessary to the 
proper discharge of executive responsibili- 
ties and to rely upon the support and coop- 
eration of the Congress and the people to 
grant such additional authority as may be 
required in any future emergency. 

I readily concede that there may be infor- 
mation of a classified nature to which I do 
not have access which may render our con- 
dition, both domestic and international, 
more grave than public statements of lead- 
ing officials would indicate. 

Unless there is such information, however, 
it would seem to me appropriate that serious 
thought be given to declaring the 1950 emer- 
gency at an end. 

In any event, it would seem appropriate 
to instruct the executive agencies that the 
limited requirement for the use of Willow 
Run Airport for Reserve training activities 
would not justify the seizure of Willow Run 
Airport and all of its buildings simply for the 
purpose of driving the commercial sched- 
uled airlines out of Willow Run. 

Respectfully, 
GEORGE MEADER. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, March 5, 1956. 
The Honorable GEORGE MEADER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear GEORGE: It is a pleasure to acknowl- 
edge, on behalf of the President, your March 
2 letter, in which you urge the President to 
declare an end to the emergency proclaimed 
on December 16, 1950. I can assure you that 
a further reply will be forthcoming at an 
early date. 

Sincerely, 
With kind regard, 
ERYCE, 
Bryce N. Harlow, 
Administrative Assistant to the 
President. 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, in addi- 
tion to that, for the information of my 
colleagues from Michigan. I might say 
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that I have taken a leaf out of the Leroy 
Smith’s book. So long as I thought it 
was a waste of money for the Federal 
Government to put $975,000 into Wayne 
Major, it is just as much a waste for the 
State of Michigan to put up half that 
amount to match it. 

I have written identical letters, which 
I just mailed yesterday, to the chairman 
of the appropriations committee of the 
senate in the State of Michigan and the 
chairman of the ways and means com- 
mittee of the Michigan House of Repre- 
sentatives calling their attention to this 
problem and urging that any appropria- 
tion of Michigan State funds for Wayne 
Major be withheld until the investiga- 
tions, to which the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] and I have been 
referring, have been completed, and until 
there is some assurance that, if they 
spend all of this money at Wayne Major, 
the airlines are going to use it. 

(The letters referred to are as follows:) 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. March 12, 1956, 
Hon. ELMER R. PORTER, 
Chairman, Appropriations Committee, 
Michigan Senate, Lansing, Mich. 

Dear ELMER: I am informed that the Wayne 
County Board of Supervisors has requested 
the State of Michigan to appropriate $413,149 
to help match an allocation of $975,000 made 
recently by the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration for expansion of Detroit-Wayne 
Major Airport. 

As you may know, I have asked the Legal 
and Monetary Affairs Subcommittee of the 
Government Operations Committee of the 
House of Representatives to investigate the 
Federal airport aid program and to give par- 
ticular attention to further waste of Federal 
funds in spending some thirty-odd million 
dollars to develop Detroit-Wayne Major Air- 
port, which is in the same air traffic pattern 
as Willow Run Airport now in use by com- 
mercial airlines at Detroit. As you also 
know, Willow Run and Detroit-Wayne Major 

are but 6 air miles apart. That 
huge expenditure is particularly wasteful in 
view of the declared intention of the air- 
lines not to use Detroit-Wayne Major Airport. 

It would seem wise to me to withhold fur- 
ther appropriations for Detroit-Wayne Major 
Airport until investigation of the airport-aid 
program is completed, and until the airlines 
give some assurance that they intend to make 
use of Detroit-Wayne Major Airport as the 
terminal for the Detroit metropolitan area. 

For your information, and in support of 
my suggestion, I enclose tear sheets from the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp containing remarks I 
made on February 23 and March 1, 1956, on 
the floor of the House of Representatives. 
They also include a series of articles on 
Detroit’s airport problem by Jean Pearson, 
Detroit Free Press aviation writer. Those 
articles set forth rather comprehensively and 
in some detail considerations which seem to 
me to point conclusively to the desirability 
of withholding expenditures at Detroit- 
Wayne Major until such time as a definite, 
clear decision with reference to airports in 
the Detroit area has been made. 

If there is any further information I can 
provide you, please do not hesitate to get in 
touch with me. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE MEADER. 

(Same letter to Hon. Joseph E. Warner, 
chairman, ways and means committee, Mich- 
igan House of Representatives, Lansing, 
Mich.) 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 
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Mr. MEADER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. DINGELL. Would the gentleman 
object to having that letter expanded to 
include the expenditure of any State 
funds at Willow Run? 

Mr. MEADER. The gentleman’s col- 
league, Mr. Leroy Smith, very effectively 
took care of that by coming down here 
and going before the CAA to oppose a 
very modest request of $86,500 for Wil- 
low Run when Wayne Major was asking 
for over a million; but his representa- 
tives took it up with the officials in the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration and 
urged them not to give any money to 
Willow Run, and they did not give any. 
Talk about somebody talking to an. offi- 
cial of the Government, it seems to me 
that people at Wayne Major Airport—I 
do not know who is doing it but I know 
some of them have been down here and 
their efforts to see Members of Congress 
and also members of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration and the Under Sec- 
retary of Commerce have been very suc- 
cessful in getting the major part of Fed- 
eral airport aid funds and in getting ac- 
tion they wanted. I say the decision of 
the Airport Use Panel was a sham be- 
cause they knew what they were going to 
do before they did it. Yet they ignored 
two of the features most important to 
be considered; namely, How much it is 
going to cost? And, second, What are 
the air traffic problems that will be 
involved if this is done? They expressly 
ignored those two items. 

Mr. LESINSKI, Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Is it not true that 
the military are seeking Willow Run? 

Mr. MEADER. Is the gentleman ask- 
ing me whether or not—— 

Mr. LESINSKI. They have all ap- 
proved the move. 

Mr. MEADER. No; wait a minute; 
let us get the record very clear on this. 
The Air National Guard is at Wayne 
Major and it has been there since 1928, 
I think. 

Mr. LESINSKI. The gentlemen is 
correct. 

Mr. MEADER. It has a long-term 
lease with some 20 or 25 years to go and 
it has an investment of $3 million in 
that field. 

It wants to stay at Wayne Major. I 
have talked with officers flying on that 
field. They want to fly from Wayne 
Major because the runways are newer 
and wider; they can take off in forma- 
tion. They do not want to move. Fur- 
thermore, they are not going to move 
unless they are forced. I understand 
that Leroy Smith has given up trying 
to get the National Guard out. 

Second, the Navy Department, in De- 
cember, 1954, wrote to Wayne Major 
Airport and asked permission to trans- 
fer their operations from Grosse Ile to 
Wayne Major; and Leroy Smith turned 
them down, simply because he said the 
airlines were going to move over there 
and there would not be space enough 
for the Navy too. The airlines have 
always said they were not going to move 
to Wayne Major, that it does not make 
sense to do so. 


will 
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Mr. LESINSKI. Is it not a fact that 
the 4 military members of the Airport 
Use Panel request the Government rec- 
ommendations? 

Mr. MEADER. I cannot tell you that. 
I can tell you about one of the members 
of the Airport Use Panel because I flew 
up to Detroit with him. I can say that 
the conclusion was that it was better 
for the Navy to go to Wayne Major, and 
their representatives have stated that 
publicly in the Detroit area. 

May I also say for the gentleman’s 
information when the 10th Air Force 
originally wanted to move a squadron 
from Selfridge Air Force base they said 
they preferred to go to Wayne Major 
Airport. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield. 

Mr. DINGELL. First I want to say 
for the record that Mr. Leroy Smith is 
not a colleague of mine or even an 
acquaintance, but I would like to ask 
this gentleman if it is not a fact that the 
Airport Use Panel’s recommendation is 
unanimous on the subject? 

Mr. MEADER. The Airport Use Pan- 
el’s recommendation was unanimous, 
but I say they knew what they were 
going to decide before they ever went 
up there. The CAA and the CAB were 
the 2 civilian agencies represented on the 
6-man panel; the other 4 were from 
the Department of Defense. There is 
1 from the Department of Defense it- 
self, there is 1 from the Army, there is 
1 from the Air Force and there is 1 
from the Navy. They had kicked this 
question around within the Depart- 
ment of Defense and came up with a 
firm position on it, even though there 
had been disagreements along the line. 
So it was the Department of Defense 
policy that the request of the Air Force 
to go into Willow Run be granted. As 
far as the CAA is concerned, they have 
been sucked in on this deal by Leroy 
Smith as long as 10 years ago when he 
came down here and got a commitment 
to develop Wayne Major Airport. They 
spent $4 million developing it. No pub- 
lic official is likely without a good deal 
pe as to admit he made a mis- 

e. 

Mr. DINGELL. Does the gentleman 
set himself up as an authority superior 
to the Airport Use Panel as to the 
Wayne Major Airport? 

Mr. MEADER. The Airport Use Panel 
is a stacked deck, that is all. 

Mr. DINGELL. Would the gentleman 
say that the economic and financial in- 
terests of his particular district do not 
in any way affect his interest in this par- 
ticular controversy? 

Mr. MEADER. Is the gentleman ask- 
ing me if I try to represent my con- 
stituency2 The answer is “Yes.” 

Mr. DINGELL. And does not the gen- 
tleman’s desire to represent his con- 
stituency perhaps overwhelm his respect 
for the good judgment of this Airport 
Use Panel? 

Mr. MEADER. The gentleman is ask- 
ing me my processes of thinking. I 
will frankly say to him that I became 
interested in this problem initially be- 
cause my constituents were interested in 
it and brought it to my attention. I 
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became convinced over a year’s study 
that there is involved a tremendous 
waste of public-tax funds unless some- 
body does something about it. That 
to me outweighs the interest of my con- 
stituents. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Is it not true that the 
Federal agencies of the Government 
that have been making this study are 
for this move and is it not also true that 
these commercial airline runways will be 
too short in the not too distant future 
because of a need for larger airports 
and that millions of dollars will have to 
be spent on Willow Run to make it ade- 
quate? 

Mr. MEADER. The gentleman is ask- 
ing me some questions that neither he 
nor I have an answer to; but I hope 
the Legal and Monetary Affairs Sub- 
committee will call before it real experts 
on the future of aviation in this country 
and will develop the best thinking on 
future airport construction. I will lay 
that alongside of the performance of the 
CAA and the other Federal agencies in- 
volved in this, like the Airport Use 
Panel, and see whether needs in the 
future of aviation are being properly 
taken care of. 

Mr. LESINSKI. The gentleman is 
saying then that the President used very 
poor judgment in selecting the members 
of the Airport Use Panel? 

Mr. MEADER, I do not think the 
President had too much to do with 
selecting them. I think the whole thing 
ought to be looked into. We here in 
the Congress set up the CAA to de- 
termine where and how the funds are 
to be spent. What happens? There was 
an Air Coordinating Committee created 
in September, 1946 which takes away 
from the CAA the authority to make 
decisions that Congress vested in the 
CAA. 


DEFENSE MILITARY 
CONSTRUCTION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Bonner). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Knox] is recognized for 45 minutes. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, as the 
elected Representatives of the people of 
the United States, each of us present in 
this Chamber today, is directly respon- 
sible to our fellow American citizens for 
our national security and for wise fru- 
gality in the conduct of the fiscal affairs 
of our Nation. 

Often times we are called upon to vote 
for national security measures that may 
offend our inclination to be frugal, but 
we vote for the legislation because we 
realize that a strong America is a neces- 
sary investment in our future. It is the 
only adequate safeguard in the great 
struggle against the evils of communism. 
The cost of national preparedness is al- 
most as great as the urgency that must 
attend our attainment of a military 
posture which will render us immune to 
any Communist onslaught. It is be- 
cause of that cost and because of that 
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urgency, that I rise to address this dis- 
tinguished body today. . 

I would like to discuss a matter with 
my colleagues concerning a possible 
action by the Congress of the United 
States that threatens to disregard the 
urgency of strengthening our defenses 
and that will violate every principle of 
economy that relates to our national 
security program. This proposed action 
will delay by over 1 year the beginning 
of a construction project deemed vital 
to our security by the Department of 
the Air Force. This action will cost the 
American taxpayer millions of dollars 
more in defense costs for less defense. 
The possible congressional action to 
which I refer may delay the completion 
of a defense project vital to our Ameri- 
can security and would saddle the 
American taxpayer with added defense 
costs. The matter concerns the defense 
military construction bill for fiscal year 
1957 with particular reference to the 
portion of that bill authorizing the ap- 
propriation of funds for the Kalkaska 
Air Force Base, Kalkaska, Mich. 

Recently certain self-seeking individ- 
uals sought to have the site of this Air 
Force base transferred from the Kal- 
kaska area to a location in the vicinity of 
Manistee, Mich. These persons have 
sought to accomplish this purpose in total 
disregard of defense considerations with- 
out concern for economy and in a selfish 
effort to further their own personal in- 
terests. It is inconceivable to me that 
the Congress of the United States would 
take favorable action on legislation that 
would advance the selfish interests of a 
few against the common good of the 
many. 

So that the Members of the House of 
Representatives may be informed with 
respect to the facts in this matter, I 
would like to take a few moments to 
present a recitation of the events that 
led up to the recent tentative action of 
the House Committee on Armed Services 
that resulted in tentatively changing the 
site for the proposed airbase from Kal- 
kaska, Mich., to Manistee, Mich. 

On January 11, 1954, the then senior 
Senator from the State of Michigan, the 
Honorable Homer Ferguson, announced 
that the Air Force had decided that a 
jet-interceptor base would be located in 
the Traverse City area of northern Mich- 
igan. In the ensuing months, compre- 
hensive studies were made in the area 
to assure the selection of a site that 
would be situated in the best possible 
strategic location that had acceptable 
characteristics from the engineering and 
construction standpoint and that would 
offer adequate community recreational 
facilities for troop morale purposes. 
This study was joined in by the inter- 
ested committees of Congress and by the 
appropriate officials of the Air Force. 
The study resulted in the selection of a 
site in the vicinity of Kalkaska. Kal- 
kaska met the operational criteria of the 
Air Force and Kalkaska and nearby 
Traverse City pledged complete support 
and cooperation in all aspects of com- 
munity life to the Air Force if the jet 
base were located in the vicinity. A 
further feature of the Kalkaska site that 
made it desirable from the standpoint of 
the Air Force was that it offered a po- 
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tential that was for all practical pur- 
poses, unlimited for future expansion of 
the base for multipurpose use. 

Detailed engineering studies of the 
possible sites of the jet base in northern 
Michigan demonstrated that the Kal- 
kaska site would cost less in original con- 
struction and would entail a lower an- 
nual cost for the operation of the SAGE 
projeet that would be located at the air- 
base. Mr. Speaker, at this point in my 
remarks, I would like to include a table 
prepared by the Department of the Air 
Force showing the costs that I have just 
alluded to for the Kalkaska site and the 
three possible sites in the Manistee area: 
Department of the Air Force cost estimates 


for airbase construction in Traverse City 
area 


Construction 


cost of Annual com- 
airbase munications 
Proposed sites including cost for 
real estate SAGE 
and SAGE project 
project 
Kalkaska site 816, 943, 650 $1, 040, 000 
Manistee site I. * 19, 537, 247 1, 500, 000 
Manistee site II. 18, 532, 756 1, 500, 000 
Manistee site III. 17, 276, 061 1, 500, 000 


In a letter addressed to the distin- 
guished chairman of the House Armed 
Services Committee dated July 28, 1955, 
the Department of the Air Force in con- 
sidering the Kalkaska site and the three 
possible sites in the Manistee area, had 
this to say: 

Based upon construction costs, yearly op- 
erating costs, and community support, the 
development of the Kalkaska site would be 
in the best interest of the Air Force. 

The immediate development of a new air 
base and the SAGE project at the Kalkaska 
site is necessary to meet an urgent air de- 
Tense requirement. Therefore, it is respect- 
fully requested that approval be granted by 
your committee with the least practical de- 
lay, for the development of an air base at 
this location. 


The authorization and appropriation 
for the expenditure of $8,635,000 has al- 
ready been favorably acted on by the 
Congress. 

With the concurrence of the House 
Committees on Appropriations and 
Armed Services and the Senate Commit- 
tees on Appropriations and Armed Serv- 
ices, the Department of the Air Force, 
and the communities affected began in 
the early fall of 1955 to prepare for the 
development of the jet interceptor base 
in the Kalkaska area. To change the 
location of the site from Kalkaska to 
some other location at this late date 
would delay construction on this vitally 
needed base according to Air Forces esti- 
mates, by approximately 1 year as well 
as fritter away approximately $500,000 
that the Federal Government has already 
spent or committed to be spent in the 
development and completion of plans 
and working drawings for the Kalkaska 
site. The time lost and the one-half 
million dollars that I just referred to 
would be in addition to the increased 
construction costs and the higher annual 
operating costs which are indicated in 
the table that I presented earlier in my 
discussion of this matter. 

The Air Force has substantially com- 
pleted the process of land acquisition at 
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Kalkaska and it has a lease on some 
7,000 acres of State land available for 
base development. The State of Michi- 
gan has already cleared over 100 acres 
of this land at State expense and loss of 
timber because of the decision to locate 
the base at Kalkaska and to move the 
base now would break faith with the 
State of Michigan and its great people. 

In the words of an official of the De- 
partment of the Air Force testifying be- 
fore the House Committee on Armed 
Services in regard to the Kalkaska base: 

It is a matter of importance that this go 
forward rapidly. Not only because of the 
need and desirability of establishing a base 
for our fighters as a protection to the central 
part of our country but in order to establish 
the SAGE installation which is a part of the 
network of projection for the whole northern 
border of our country. 


This same official, again referring to 
the urgent need for the base at Kalkaska, 
stated as follows: 

The project of the SAGE installation is of 
the utmost importance. The plans are 
ready. We could go forward placing con- 
tracts within a matter of weeks if it were 
established that the installation will go at 
Kalkaska. 


The Air Force has expressed the view 
that to shift the base from Kalkaska to 
the Manistee area leaves a gap in the 
defenses of the United States for an ad- 
ditional year and that the Manistee site 
would present difficult problems in con- 
nection with base expansion that are not 
found in the Kalkaska site. 

Thus, we have expression of views by 
responsible officials of the Department 
of the Air Force that the Kalkaska site 
for the jet interceptor base in the Trav- 
erse City area is more desirable from 
the standpoint of construction, is more 
economical to build and maintain, and is 
already in substantial and significant 
progress. We have the view expressed 
by the Department of the Air Force that 
to change the site at this point would 
leave a gap in our border defenses 
against enemy attack. Mr. Speaker, 
the facts that I have recited provide 
more than sufficient reason for keeping 
the base at Kalkaska. Unfortunately, 
they are not the only reasons why the 
base must be retained there. I would 
like for a few minutes to discuss consid- 
erations involving the communities that 
would be affected by the proposed trans- 
fer of the air base from the Kalkaska 
area to the Manistee area. 

In beginning this aspect of my discus- 
sion of this matter, I would like to quote 
from a letter dated January 19, 1955, that 
I received from the distinguished chair- 
man of the House Committee on Armed 
Services, the Honorable CARL Vinson, in 
which he says as follows: 

It has been the experience of the commit- 
tee that unless there are obvious and com- 


pelling reasons for reconsideration of the 
site selected, and these reasons should, in 
the last analysis, relate directly to our de- 
fense, no useful purpose is served by engag- 
ing in action which could well be construed 
as substituting the judgment of the com- 
mittee for qualified people in the military 
departments, 

Thus, the chairman of the great 
Armed Services Committee has gone on 
record in favor of keeping the base at 
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Kalkaska and thereby complying with 
the judgment of the Air Force. 

When the people of Kalkaska and 
Traverse City learned of the desire on 
the part of the Department of the Air 
Force to create a jet interceptor base 
in the vicinity of their communities, they 
reacted with a spirit of cooperation and 
willingness that I like to think is typical 
of our American citizens. With their 
financial resources and their personal 
endeavors they wholeheartedly under- 
took to cooperate with the Department 
of the Air Force in the development of 
the base. On the part of the year-round 
residents of the communities, I think it 
may be stated that the community sup- 
port for the project was without excep- 
tion.. The personal consideration of in- 
convenience that might result from op- 
eration of the base in their vicinity was 
subordinated to the realization that such 
a base was vital to the defense of our 
country. Communities facilities for 
education, worship, recreation, and liv- 
ing were made available to the Air Force 
and plans were made for the further 
development of these facilities. People 
realized that the communities of Kal- 
kaska and Traverse City would have an 
important contribution to make to the 
morale of the troops who might be sta- 
tioned at this new Air Force base. The 
people were determined that service at 
this base would be a bright spot in the 
career of any Air Force man or woman. 
Over 100 acres of timberland have al- 
ready been cleared for the development 
of the base. 

To assure that there was community 
cooperation with the Department of the 
Air Force in the development of the base, 
the citizens of Kalkaska and Traverse 
City organized the Kalkaska Air Base 
Committee, Inc. I stress the fact that 
this committee was organized for pur- 
poses of cooperating with the Air Force 
and not for the purpose of creating pres- 
sure in favor of the selection of the Kal- 
kaska site. I have recently received a 
telegram from the president of the Kal- 
kaska Air Base Committee, Mr. Merle 
Lutz, who is a distinguished year-round 
resident of the community of Traverse 
City, in which he succinctly highlights 
the efforts of the citizens of the two great 
communities in their endeavor to co- 
operate with the Department of the Air 
Force. Mr. Speaker, at this point in my 
remarks I will include in the Record the 
telegram from Mr, Lutz: 

‘TRAVERSE CITY, MICH., March 5, 1956. 
Representative VICTOR A. KNOX, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The people of Kalkaska and Traverse City. 
Mich., have subscribed a total of $85,849, of 
which $74,279 is already paid in cash, for the 
purpose of acquiring privately owned proper- 
ties in the Kalkaska jet airbase site. Over 
405 individuals or firms contributed to the 
fund. This was done to keep our word to 
the Air Force that these lands would be 
turned over free and clear to them. Forty- 
eight individual parcels of land must be pur- 
chased, and we have already acquired 18 of 
them. Nineteen thousand two hundred and 
thirty-eight dollars has already been spent 
in acquiring these properties, and several 
thousand dollars additional has been spent 
for legal and appraisers’ fees and other ex- 
penses. A contingent fund of several thou- 
sand dollars has been raised for eventual 
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USO purposes. Additional properties are be- 
ing purchased as fast as contact can be made. 
The counties of Kalkaska and Grand Trav- 
erse, with the State of Michigan, are formu- 
lating plans for highway construction to ac- 
commodate the jet airbase. Added school 
facilities are being planned to accommodate 
children of the jet base personnel. Both 
communities are working energetically to be 
ready to welcome and accommodate the jet 
airbase at Kalkarka. 
MERLE LUTZ, 
President, Kalkaska Air Base Com- 
mittee, Ino. 


Mr. Speaker, this community activity 
is significant not only with respect to the 
development of the airbase but in my 
opinion it is even more significant in re- 
vealing what the attitude of the people 
will be toward the Air Force personnel 
who will be stationed at the base when 
it becomes operational. Being familiar 
with the patriotism and civic minded- 
ness of the people of these two communi- 
ties, I am confident that the relation- 
ship that will exist between the airbase 
personnel and the citizens will be exem- 
plary. 

That community acceptance is an im- 
portant morale factor with respect to 
our service personnel goes without say- 
ing. The quality of training that must 
be given to our fighting personnel in 
this day of scientific warfare makes it 
highly desirable that we have a high in- 
cidence of reenlistment in order to in- 
sure technically competent persons to 
man the complex machines of war. 

Mr. Speaker, I think that I can best 
sum up my remarks on this subject by 
saying that Traverse City and Kalkaska 
want the Air Force and the Air Force 
wants Kalkaska and Traverse City. 

I would not, Mr. Speaker, be totally 
objective with my colleagues in the 
House if I were to represent that there 
were not some residents of Kalkaska who 
oppose the location of the airbase in 
that vicinity. My remarks that follow 
should not be construed to be critical 
of these dissenters as individuals. I am 
confident that they are patriotic, loyal 
citizens who, Mr. Speaker, in their eval- 
uation of this matter, may be unwitting- 
ly giving greater consideration to their 
personal convenience than they are to 
the welfare of our service personnel and 
our national security. From my cor- 
respondence I have concluded for the 
most part that those persons who ob- 
ject to the location of the airbase at 
Kalkaska are summertime residents of 
the area. They might be termed “fair 
weather friends.” 

One of the major weaknesses in the 
argument that these objectors present 
probably could be best demonstrated by 
a passage from a letter that I received 
from a citizen in Indianapolis, Ind., who 
sought my support in opposition to. the 
airbase at Kalkaska. This Indiana “con- 
stituent” states as follows: 

The fact is, however, that there are other 
sections in northern Michigan not so heavily 


populated as a resort area where I think this 
airbase could be located. - 


Mr. Speaker, I do not believe that there 
is any airbase in the United States that 
could not be moved to a greater area of 
wilderness from its present location, 

The Air Force has deliberately, and 
rightly so in my opinion, pursued a policy 
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of locating airbases near communities 
where proper recreational facilities can 
be available to its service personnel. As 
one Member of Congress, I think this Air 
Force policy is right. I would oppose the 
transfer of any of our airbases to wilder- 
ness locations for the convenience of cer- 
tain selfish citizens. It is these same 
citizens who would in a time of national 
emergency look to America’s fighting 
men whom they relegate to the wilder- 
ness, for the defense of our Nation. 

A “constituent” from St. Louis, Mo., 
has also undertaken to oppose the loca- 
tion of the airbase at Kalkaska. He is 
another summertime resident of the 
community. This “constituent” from 
St. Louis recently appeared before the 
House Committee on Armed Services and 
testified that the peace and tranquility 
of his fabulous home on Torch Lake 
would be disturbed by the location of the 
airbase at Kalkaska. Upon investiga- 
tion I have learned that this “fabulous 
home” is assessed for real-estate tax pur- 
poses at $3,800 on which he pays $100.70 
a year in real-estate taxes to the local 
community. I would inquire of my col- 
leagues in the House as to whether the 
peace and tranquility of this summer- 
time resident of Kalkaska are to be con- 
sidered as paramount to the morale of 
our Armed Forces personnel whom he 
too would relegate to the wilderness? 
This same constituent from St. Louis has 
circulated a communication urging the 
citizens to make contributions to the 
Chain of Lakes Protective Association 
which he states will be deductible under 
the internal-revenue laws. This gentle- 
man has urged interested people to do- 
nate stocks that have appreciated in 
value to his cause so that they may claim 
as the income-tax deduction the full 
market value of the security. I presume 
that this St. Louis neighbor would have 
the citizens of Kalkaska and Traverse 
City take their life savings for this pur- 
pose. 

Mr. Speaker, I am happy to inform my 
colleagues in the House that the majority 
of the summertime residents of the Tra- 
verse City-Kalkaska area have a patriot- 
ism and a concern for the welfare of our 
service personnel which transcends per- 
sonal consideration, real or imaginary, 
and they are supporting the location of 
the airbase at Kalkaska in view of the 
decision of the Air Force that the base 
should be located there. 

In the September 1, 1955, edition of 
the Antrim County News, there was pub- 
lished a letter from a Lt. Col. Joseph 
Godley, of the United States Army, re- 
tired, which deals with the subject about 
which I have been talking this afternoon. 
I request, Mr. Speaker, that this news 
article be printed at this point, in the 
Recorp, of my remarks: 

Writer Is AMAZED aT LACK OF PATRIOTISM IN 
OPPOSING KALKASKA JET BASE SITE 

(Eprror’s Note.—The following letter was 
received regarding the Kalkaska jet base 
site:) 

Dear Ken: As you are probably well aware, 
I have no craving for publicity. However, 
upon my return from an absence of a week, 
one of the first things which caught my eye 
in going over your issue of the 25th was the 
headline “Alden Group Protests Kalkaska 
Base.” 
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Reading over the article it amazed me that 
so many people in an American and pur- 
portedly patriotic community, people of pre- 
sumably normal intelligence and patriotic 
feelings could have lent themselves to a 
purpose such as stated and have signed peti- 
tions opposing selection of the Kalkaska Base 
site. I want to say right now that had I 
known, and I know of others who feel the 
same, that the intent of certain people who 
attended this meeting, was to engineer such 
opposition, I should have made every effort 
in my power to attend and voiced my senti- 
ments against such an expression emanat- 
ing as the concensus of community opinion 
on the subject. By community, I mean the 
Chain O' Lakes area, and by the same token 
convey my feeling that the entire community 
is concerned, not merely Alden. I feel, too, 
that Alden is merely the innocent focal point 
in this situation, and that if a true canvass 
were taken it would be found that the folks 
there resent this slur on their patriotism in 
using the name of their village in this 
fashion. 

The action opposing the establishment of 
the base was apparently taken by a rela- 
tively few persons, people who spend the 
relatively few weeks of the summer season at 
their resorts in the area. No question but 
what some regard the proposed base as an 
invasion of their peace and quiet. On the 
other hand it may equally well be the ef- 
fort of othérs to inject this community into 
a well-publicized controversy between con- 
tenders for the site which has held up for 
over 18 months the construction of a defense 
installation that could well prove to be of 
paramount importance in a national emer- 
gency that could drop out of the skies more 
quickly and with more paralyzing and devas- 
tating effect than that which came to us at 
Pearl Harbor. 

Be that as it may it is a pity that any 
group of our citizens should set their own 
ease and comfort, and their own private 
interests above the interests of this com- 
munity, the State and our national security. 
It is understandable that many people will 
sign petitions on request and without giving 
full consideration to all the facts in the 
case. I can sympathize for those who feel 
that jets flying overhead create disturbance, 
but my own experience and that of our many 
comrades of the services, give assurance that 
We can accustom ourselves to these things 
just as we had to get used to the bombing 
and strafing, the shells and the other mis- 
siles of the enemy, not to mention the mul- 
tiple discomforts of active service—the 
classic examples of which are the sufferings 
of our patriotic troops at Valley Forge, the 
bloody battles of the wilderness, the horrors 
of trench warfare, the Bataan march, the 
D-Day landings and the Bulge battle, and 
certain incidents of the Korean conflict still 
fresh in our memories. But what are these 
compared to having your relaxation dis- 
turbed for a few moments? 

Further—who is so foolish that he fails 
to understand and appreciate the value to 
community of a military installation, like 
a large plant, with its large payrolls, its 
needs for housing, food, clothing, and recre- 
ational advantages for its personnel and 
their dependents? 

Much has been said about the undesir- 
able “hangers-on” at a military instllation. 
It is true that in time of war it is not always 
possible for the authorities to control such 
elements as much as might be desired, but 
I can assure my neighbors that every human 
effort is made to do so, and I will say also, 
that nowadays these installations and their 
environs are much better policed than the 
average community is by the civil enforce- 
ment authorities. Also, it is hardly neces- 
sary to point out, that the personnel of 
these installations may not be among the 
wealthy and most cultured in our midst, but 
they certainly, and as never before in our 
national existence, represent a segment of 
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the best in our population; with educational 
and living steudards of a high average order. 
Indeed, li such high standerds were not in- 
sisted upon, our Armed Forces would be 
totally inadequate to proteci the Nation with 
the complex weapons and equipment in our 
modern Arsenal. 

It can be said without equivocation, that 
the community has nothing to fear—the 
prospects of problems arising from such 
hangerson are nothing to be alarmed about, 
and the noise of the jet planes are something 
we can get accustomed to. We all have to 
make some small sacrifices to attain the 
maximum security which cannot be perfect 
and total whatever we do, in this upset 
world of today. Many can very well be 
thankful that they are not called upon to 
make greater contribution of their personal 
services, their time and effort, in this 
troubled world, to the gigantic machine re- 
quired to protect our leisure amidst the 
colossal uncertainties facing our national 
planners in their mission—the preservation 
of human rights and liberty, and the best 
political and economic systems known to 
mankind thus far. 

A few words more anent my understand- 
ing of the reason for the selection of 
Kalkaska as the base site. These express 
my personal views, views based upon some 
40 years of military and economic studies, 
The selection has been made on a considera- 
tion of the military values which has been 
given to far too few of such selections in our 
history as a Nation. Much has been printed 
on the subject—let me give you my under- 
standing in a capsule. It appeared neces- 
sary to make the installation within a certain 
restricted area. As is well known, certain 
favored sites were objected to on one ground 
or another—Interlochen National Music 
Camp being one. Personally, I'll admit that 
the objection there would have had little 
weight with me had no equally good site 
been available, but I can see the point, and 
I love music, too, 

Cadillac, alive to the advantages, has made 
a fine fight to get this base. However, any- 
one with an elementary knowledge of the re- 
quirements, would understand the rejection 
of this site. I have seen too many fine and 
promising young men cut off in their early 
useful lives, to subject them to the unneces- 
sary, additional risks that site offers. Any- 
one who has seen that towering TV mast near 
Cadillac, with its many steel struts sup- 
porting it at various heights and angling to 
the ground at varying distances, can readily 
understand its menace to jet flyers going at 
a speed which allows no time to transmit 
vision to action reflexes, no matter how 
brilliantly lighted. 

There are other objections which make 
Kalkaska stand out as the superior site, but 
let that one which has no equivalent as a 
mankiller prevail in my theme. 

In short, it is my strong impression that 
the selection of Kalkaska was made prin- 
cipally because it offered the greatest ad- 
vantages and strategic values. 

It rests there with me, and I’m sure that 
nothing this group does will be allowed to 
upset the findings upon proper evaluation. 
We, my wife and I, have as great a stake in 
the outcome as any individuals owning prop- 
erty for their personal recreation, and there 
is no single property any place in the Chain 
O' Lakes area in my knowledge, that we 
would exchange it for. We are entirely satis- 
fied that the selection of the Kalkaska Base 
site was made upon its merits and its value 
from a standpoint of its security value to the 
Nation. We are glad to have it that way. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH GODLEY, 
Lieutenant Colonel, United States 
Army, Retired. 


Mr. Speaker, it is my understanding 
that the House Committee on Armed 
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Services met this morning for the pur- 
pose of taking final action on the De- 
fense Military Construction bill for fis- 
cal year 1957. It was my hope that that 
distinguished committee would give heed 
to the urgings of the Department of the 
Air Force to permit continuation of the 
airbase at Kalkaska, Mich. It was my 
hope that that committee would give 
heed to the taxpayers’ pocketbook and 
the need of our Nation of immediate 
maximum security and authorize con- 
tinuation of the work on the Kalkaska 
base, It was my hope that that com- 
mittee would have the compassion to be 
concerned with the welfare and morale 
of our Armed Forces personnel and di- 
rect the Air Force to continue with the 
Kalkaska Air Base. 

Since the Kalkaska base was not in- 
cluded in the defense military construc- 
tion bill as reported by the committee, 
I will be constrained to offer a floor 
amendment to the bill authorizing the 
continuation of the Kalkaska Jet Base 
project. My responsibility to the Ameri- 
can people as well as my duty as a Con- 
gressman from the 11th Congressional 
District of the State of Michigan will 
leave me no other alternative. The 
urgency of the defense considerations 
involved in this matter, our responsi- 
bility to the American people to frugally 
guard the Federal purse strings, and the 
morale and welfare of the young men 
and young women who are required to 
serve in our Armed Forces provide com- 
pelling reasons for my colleagues in the 
House to join me in this endeavor. 

Mr. Speaker, attached herewith is an 
editorial relative to the designation of a 
jet air base in northern Michigan. It is 
so well written and the fact presented in 
such a way that I feel sure the entire 
membership of the House would like to 
have this editorial from the Detroit 
Free Press for reading purposes: 
POLITICAL Pork WINS—DEFENSE RUNS A BAD 

SECOND 

When April 15 rolls around, and the aver- 
age American mails in his income tax, he may 
ask, in the light of the Kalkaska Air Force 
jet-base squabble exactly how his tax money 
is spent. 

A jet base, we were told, was needed in the 
northwest part of Michigan for the defense 
of vital industrial areas of the United States, 
including Detroit and Chicago. 

From that point on, the public interest 
seems to have been completely overlooked. 

First there was a row over which Michigan 
Congressman would benefit by having his 
base located in his district. It was offered 
to Representative THOMPSON, of Muskegon; 
then it was shifted to the district of Repre- 
sentative Knox, of Sault Ste. Marie. It was 
a long, drawn out controversy, with cham- 
bers of commerce getting into the act, and 
it culminated with charges of attempted 
bribe offers which have never been fully 
dealt with. 

Now the base is to be moved again, from 
Kalkaska in Representative KNox's district, 
over to Manistee, which is in Representative 
TuHompson’s district. This shift is being 
made by the House Armed Services Commit- 
tee over the protests of the Air Force. 

It ts undoubtedly being done as a matter 
of congressional log rolling. But it will de- 
lay the availability of the field for 2 years, 
and it will cost the taxpayers $500,000, repre- 
senting funds already poured into Kalkaska. 

The question is whether the establishment 
of military defense installations is primarily 
for the purpose of protecting the United 
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States or providing pork from the barrel for 
politicians. 

When the Federal Government talks about 
the need for bigger budgets for defense, the 
people of Michigan are likely to remember 
Kalkaska and ask how their money is being 
spent—for the benefit of the Nation or the 
benefit of a few Congressmen and the pres- 
sure groups among their constituents. 


Mr. Speaker, I wish to call to the at- 
tention of the Members of the House an 
editorial which appeared in the March 
10, 1956, edition of the Ann Arbor News. 
It most certainly sets forth the confu- 
sion that has resulted in the selection 
of a site for a jet base in northern Mich- 
igan. 

HASSLE OVER JET BASE SITE AN INCREDIBLE 

PERFORMANCE 


Representative RUTH THOMPSON, Republi- 
can Congresswoman from Michigan, says she 
is glad the question of location for the pro- 
posed northern Michigan Air Force base is 
settled, but she may be a little premature. 
Why should she think that the jet-base-site 
issue which has been kicked around for more 
than 2 years is settled? Just because the 
House Armed Services Committee has voted 
to move the base from Kalkaska to Manis- 
tee? This is the fourth proposed location, 
and why should anyone think there won't be 
a fifth? 

The controversy over a jet-base site would 
be funny if it weren’t a matter linked to 
the country’s defense system. How badly 
is such a base needed if it can be delayed 
year after year? It has been estimated that 
the latest change in site, from Kalkaska to 
Manistee, will hold up operations for another 
year. 

Briefly, the history of the jet-base location 
fight is something like this: 

Representative THompson originally sup- 
ported the Air Force’s choice of a site in 
Benzie County. Dr. Joseph E. Maddy, direc- 
tor of the National Music Camp at Inter- 
lochen, led a campaign of opposition to the 
site on the grounds that it was too close 
to the camp and would interfere with its 
program. The House Armed Services Com- 
mittee supported his stand, but businessmen 
in the Traverse City area were unhappy 
about it. 

The Armed Services Committee then se- 
lected Cadillac as a site. Miss THOMPSON 
fought the decision because the proposed 
new site was outside of her district; later 
she charged that she had been offered a 
$1,000 bribe to support the Cadillac site. The 
House Appropriations Committee backed her 
by blocking funds for Cadillac. 

The third location was chosen last August 
after Congress had adjourned. The Air Force 
selected the Kalkaska site, and that was be- 
lieved to be the final choice until the Armed 
Services Committee upset the applecart 
again this week. 

The switch to Manistee reportedly will 
mean another delay, and Representative Ger- 
old Ford, Grand Rapids Republican, says it 
also will mean the loss of half a million dol- 
lars “already committed by the Air Force at 
Kalkaska.” 

The people of Michigan would like to know 
what is behind these on-again, off-again tac- 
tics. Is it more important that the jet base 
be in Representative THompson’s district or 
that it be built quickly, as economically as 
possible and on a site that satisfies the Air 
Force, which after all should have something 
to say about it? 

A member of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee which made the latest and apparently 
least defensible change is Representative 
Dewey SHORT, Missouri, Republican. SHORT, 
who happens to be from the same State as 
the leader of a group of Kalkaska summer 
residents opposing the Kalkaska site, sup- 
ported the move for the sterling reason that 
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the Air Force had not “kept faith” with Rep- 
resentative THOMPSON, who he said had 
assurances the base would be placed in her 
district. 

And that, as far as we have been able to 
determine, is the compelling reason for this 
fourth change in site. We can only wonder 
if it is more important to keep faith with a 
Member of Congress than with the American 
people, who were to have been afforded a 
degree of security by the construction of this 
jet base. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and include certain related ma- 
terial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection, 


HISTORY OF EFFORTS TO GIVE 
SMALL BUSINESS EQUALITY OF 
OPPORTUNITY PRIOR TO INTRO- 
DUCTION OF H. R. 11 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PaT HAN] is recognized for 30 minutes, 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday of last week, March 8, I spoke 
on the bill H. R. 11. I explained that 
on Monday, March 12, I would file a dis- 
charge petition to call this bill up. If 
a majority of the Members of the House 
sign the discharge petition, we will have 
2 hours of general debate and then vote 
on H. R. 11. 

H. R. 11 is a small-business bill. Al- 
most every small-business man in the 
United States knows about H. R. 11 and 
fully understands H. R. 11. This bin 
goes to the very vitals of small business. 
It involves a direct question whether 
small business shall continue to exist. 

H. R. 11 WILL RESTORE THE MAGNA CARTA OF 
SMALL BUSINESS 

As I explained last Thursday, H. R. 11 
amends the Robinson-Patman Act to 
close a gaping loophole which the Su- 
preme Court has driven into that act. 
I know I need not tell the Members what 
the Robinson-Patman Act means to 
small business. It has been hailed as the 
Magna Carta of small business. Next 
to the tax law, this act is probably better 
known by small-business men all over 
the United States than any other law 
passed by Congress, 

Everyone who is old enough to remem- 
ber the wholesale destruction of small 
business which took place during the 
1920’s and the early 1930’s knows how 
this law put a sharp check on that de- 
struction and redirected the course of 
business. In the 15 years prior to 
passage of the act, small, independent 
businesses disappeared by the tens of 
thousands. Independent wholesalers 
and retailers all over the United States 
were swept away before the blitz march 
of a few giant chains. We were rapidly 
headed for a complete monopolization 
of the distribution business in this coun- 
try, similar to if not worse than that 
which had already taken place in the 
manufacturing fields two decades earlier. 
Passage of the Robinson-Patman Act 
stopped that disastrous march. It is no 
exaggeration to say that without this law 
we very probably would not have any 
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small businesses left in the United States 
today. Our country would have been 
a very different country from what it is 
today, and it is probable that our political 
freedoms would have been very different 
from what they are today. 
THE 74TH CONGRESS GAVE SMALL BUSINESS A 
CHANCE 
- I mention these things, not because I 
had a hand in drafting the Robinson- 
Patman Act and my name has become 
associated with it. I say to you plainly 
that the whole 74th Congress was the 
author of the Robinson-Patman Act. 
When this bill came before the House, it 
was passed by a vote of 290 to 16, and 
when it came before the Senate, the Sen- 
ate passed it unanimously. In those 
days almost everybody wanted to give 
small business a fair break and we did it. 
I know that today an overwhelming 
majority of the Members also want to 
give small business a fair break. Despite 
the public impression that today only 
big business can get help, and that this 
is an era for heaping more special ad- 
vantages on big business, I am confident 
that Congress will pass H. R. 11. Most 
of the Members of the House will, I know, 
want to pass this bill without delay. 
Forty-seven Members joined me as co- 
sponsors of the bill when it was intro- 
duced on the opening day of this Con- 
gress. Over on the Senate side, 31 Mem- 
bers of the Senate joined in introducing 
an identical bill. That bill is S. 11. More 
than that, I have seen letters from Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to some of the small- 
business people which lead me to think 
that President Eisenhower will sign this 
bill. It is a very modest bill. It gives 
small business no more protection, but 
actually a little less protection, than 
small business had before the Supreme 
Court misinterpreted the law and created 
this loophole we are now concerned 
about. It gives no more protection to 
small business than I feel almost every- 
one will readily agree to, including even 
the more fairminded executives and 
lawyers for big business. This bill is 
clearly necessary to restore to small 
business equality of opportunity, and 
thus give small business a fair chance 
at survival. Small business depends 
upon this bill. It would be a monumental 
cruelty to refuse to pass it, and it would 
be a monumental folly. t 
JUSTICE DELAYED IS JUSTICE DENIED 


I feel that the Members will agree that 
the issues involved in H. R. 11 are too 
serious, and fraught with dangers too 
grave, to permit delay or procrastina- 
tion in acting on this bill. The Court 
opinion which drove a loophole in the 
law dates from 1951, and we have been 
lucky that the deterioration of small 
business has not followed more quickly 
than it has. We are lucky because the 
meaning of the decision has become only 
gradually understood. Coupled with the 
fact there was a seller’s market for sev- 
eral years following the decision, this 
has meant that the deterioration in pric- 
ing practices has been delayed and 
gradual. But our luck has now run out, 
and we have already delayed too long. 

We have all had desperate pleas from 
small-business people telling us of their 
plight. We have all seen the reports 
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on small-business: failures, and we are 
seeing the toll mount week after week. 

I explained last Thursday what H. R. 
11 does, and how the need for it arose. 
For the benefit of those Members who 
want to go into more details, however, 
I will today give a more complete state- 
ment. First, I would like to discuss the 
matter in a general way, then I will give 
a more formal analysis of the previous 
laws on this subject and the Court deci- 
sions which have made new legislation 
necessary. I made an exhaustive state- 
ment of this kind on May 10 of last year, 
in testimony before the Antitrust Sub- 
committee of the House Committee on 
the Judiciary; and I would like, today, 
to draw heavily upon that earlier state- 
ment. 

H. R. 11 CURBS ABUSE OF POWER 

H. R. 11 strengthens our antitrust laws. 
Specifically, it amends and strengthens 
section 2 of the Clayton Antitrust Act of 
1914, as previously amended by the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act of 1938. This act 
curbs a monopolistic practice which is, 
to small business, the most deadly of all 
monopolistic practices. This is the prac- 
tice of price discrimination. This prac- 
tice involves nothing more nor less than 
abuse of power. It inevitably results, 
therefore, in big business destroying 
small business, without respect to effi- 
ciency or other merits. Whether by in- 
tention or inadvertence, big suppliers 
destroy smaller suppliers, and big dis- 
tributors destroy smaller distributors. 
By this practice big sellers, selling in 
many markets, or selling to many sepa- 
rate buyers, exercise an unfair and un- 
justified advantage over smaller com- 
peting suppliers who necessarily sell in 
fewer markets or to fewer separate buy- 
ers. The practice likewise results in big 
distributors’—that is, big wholesalers’ 
and big retailers’-—receiving unearned 
advantages with which they inevitably 
destroy smaller competing distributors, 
In brief, price discrimination is what 
makes the competitive contest unfair 
and oppressive. It is the great central- 
izing force in our business system which 
concentrates business more and more 
into the hands of the few and fore- 
closes opportunity to the many. The 
practice inevitably results in monopoly, 
although our national policy is com- 
mitted, theoretically at least, to prevent- 
ing monopoly. 

THE SHERMAN ACT DOES NOT GIVE SMALL 

BUSINESS A CHANCE 

The practical effects of price discrimi- 
nation have of course been long and 
widely understood. There is probably 
no businessman in the country, be he 
the smallest retail merchant, who does 
not know what the practice means and 
what the results are. Legislative at- 
tempts to curb and control the practice 
likewise have a long history. 

In general, our antitrust legislation 
has taken two quite different approaches 
to the problem. The first, which many 
people believe to be the Sherman Act 
approach, and which for the most part 
has been the Sherman Act approach, is 
to do nothing about the problem. The 
theory of this approach is to make no 
interference with a variety of monopo- 
listie practices, including discriminatory 
pricing, but wait until monopoly results, 
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then dissolve the monopoly. In practice 
this has meant that part of the routine 
in suing to break up a monopoly is to 
introduce evidence on the company’s 
record of discriminatory pricing, in 
order to show that the monopoly was 
attained through abuse of power and 
should therefore be condemned. But in 
practice the Sherman Act approach has 
also meant that very few monopolies 
were ever broken up. This of course gives 
great comfort to some of the spokesmen 
for monopoly industries, for they can 
praise the Sherman Act to the skies, 
knowing full well that any threat to 
monopoly from the Sherman Act is ex- 
tremely remote and far distant. 

Even if the Sherman Act approach 
accomplished what the theory holds for 
it, this approach would be unsound and 
barbaric, It rests on the proposition 
that it is perfectly all right to deny 
opportunity to one generation, on the 
assumption that opportunity will be re- 
stored to some later generation. It 
denies the public the protection of com- 
petition over the years when competition 
has been lost but the full flower of illegal 
monopoly has not yet been reached. It 
is an arrangement for special privilege, 
for it allows an equilibrium in which 
illegal monopoly is not reached, yet 
opportunity to the many is foreclosed. 

H. R. 11 COMPLETES WORK STARTED IN 1914 


The sound approach was that taken 
with passage of the Clayton Act in 1914, 
The idea of that legislation was to out- 
law the practice from which monopoly 
results: The Clayton Act contained 
some defects, however, and these were 
soon enlarged by enforcement agencies 
and courts that preferred the Sherman 
Act method of dealing with monopoly. 

Consequently, in 1936 we revised and 
strengthened the law. We thought we 
were passing a law which made it illegal 
for a firm engaged in interstate com- 
merce to discriminate in the prices it 
charges different buyers, with certain 
notable exceptions. One of the unvary- 
ing exceptions is of course, that the seller 
may discriminate among his different 
buyers to the full extent of any differ- 
ences in costs he may have in supplying 
the different buyers. Another unvary- 
ing exception is that a seller may change 
his prices as frequently as he likes, and 
by as much as he likes—just so his 
changes from time to time are not used 
as a cloak for concealing favoritism to 
particular buyers. The law does not 
dictate how high a price or how low a 
price a seller may charge, and it is not 
concerned with whether the seller 
charges the same or a different price 
from the price of other sellers. It is 
concerned only with a seller charging 
different buyers different prices at the 
same time. 

When we passed the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act in 1936, we thought we had 
solved the problem which is before us 
today. That law was intended to cor- 
rect the very same problem which now 
makes H. R. 11 necessary. But in 1951, 
the Supreme Court rendered a bad inter- 
pretation of the Robinson-Patman Act. 
In one stroke the Court canceled out 
much of the protection which we 
thought we had given small business by 
the 1936 legislation. 
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DISCRIMINATION INJURES BOTH SMALL SELLERS 
AND SMALL BUYERS 

Now I would like to describe what we 
were trying to do, back in 1935 and 1936, 
when we were drafting the Robinson- 
Patman Act. 

We were having literally thousands of 
complaints from small-business men 
about price discriminations, and as you 
will remember small firms and some 
pretty big firms were going out of bus- 
iness by the thousands. Well, we made 
a lot of investigations and held hearings 
over a period of about 2 years. And we 
got the Federal Trade Commission to 
make investigations. They sent investi- 
gators out and collected all kinds of price 
data and interviewed people and made 
reports. We went into this thing thor- 
oughly—from every possible angle. One 
thing was certainly clear: We had to 
have a law on price discrimination and 
we had to have a really good one. 

Now when we started to draft a bill, 
we found we had two problems. We had 
the problem of small suppliers trying to 
compete with big suppliers; and we had 
the problem of small customers—whole- 
salers and retailers, and people like 
that—trying to compete with big cus- 
tomers, like the chain stores. 

The problem of small suppliers trying 
to compete with big suppliers was not 
new. It was the thing that was made 
famous by the old Standard Oil Co., and 
several other big companies about that 
time. It was the same kind of problem 
which the 1914 section 2 of the Clayton 
Act was passed to control, except that 
we learned a lot of new angles about the 
problem. 

The old Standard Oil Co. started out as 
a small company. About 1860 or 1865 
it was only one of about 30 refining com- 
panies then located in the vicinity of 
Cleveland, Ohio. When the Standard 
company set out to grow, the first thing 
it did was to merge with several of its 
competitors. This gave Standard a big 
size advantage over all the other com- 
petitors. Then what did it do? It 
would go out into the territory of one of 
its competitors and cut the price just in 
that territory, until the competitor was 
driven out of business. Then Standard 
would raise the price in that territory 
and move on to the territory of another 
competitor. The bigger it got, and the 
more business it had in high-priced mar- 
Kets, the easier it was to drive out the 
rest of the competitors. This company 
got control of more than 90 percent of 
all the petroleum business in the coun- 
try before it was finally subdivided by 
the Supreme Court in 1912. 

Well when we were investigating in 
1935 and 1936, we found the same sort of 
thing still going on. Big suppliers were 
discriminating in their prices and put- 
ting smaller suppliers out of business. 
I will explain why this was when I finish 
telling you about the practical side of 
the problem. 

Now practically everybody at that 
time, except some of the big companies, 
agreed that the kind of practice I have 
described was wrong. But a lot of peo- 
ple thought that the effects were bad 
only when a company discriminated to 
go below a competitor’s price. We found 
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out differently. The important thing is 


not just the price which a company re-. 


ceives for its product, it is also the vol- 
ume of business it does at that price. 


DISCRIMINATIONS TO MEET COMPETITION CAN 
DESTROY SMALL COMPETITORS 


` I can best illustrate, perhaps, by an 
investigation which the FTC made of 
the wholesale baking industry several 
years ago. There is a map in the FTC 
report which shows for example, the 
Iilinois-Indiana area. It shows the 
truck routes over which the big baking 
companies were shipping bread out of 
Chicago to the towns in these States; 
and it shows the price charged for bread 
in each town. When the price in Chi- 
cago was, say 10 cents, the price at some 
town 50 miles away would be 9 cents; 
then at a place another 25 miles away it 
would be 10 cents again; then at another 
town, perhaps 100 miles away, it would 
be 8 cents; and so on. In most towns 
the price was 10 cents, but in many 
places it was 9 cents, 8 cents, and in some 
places 7 cents. 

The investigators found that what was 
happening was this: The big Chicago 
baking companies were charging 10 cents 
in all towns where there was no local 
competition. But when they came to a 
town where there was a local baker they 
would drop the price to meet whatever 
price the local baker charged. The re- 
sult was that when these big companies 
started distributing out of Chicago a 
great many small baking companies 
went out of business, and others were 
still going out of business. The point 
was that when a big bakery started send- 
ing trucks into a town and meeting the 
local baker's prices, the local baker lost 
a great percentage of his business. He 
had fixed costs, so with the loss of vol- 
ume, his unit cost went up, and most 
likely he was soon in bankruptcy. Obvi- 
ously, this is not a question of efficiency; 
it is a question of who is the biggest. 
Even if the local baker were greatly the 
more efficient, even if his unit cost for 
making and selling a loaf of bread were 
half that of the big baker, the effect 
would be the same. If the little baker 
reduced his price further, to try to get 
back his volume, the big baker would 
then meet that price, and he would not 
get his volume back. This is competi- 
tion of size, not of efficiency. Efficiency 
would come into play only if, to meet the 
local baker's price, the big company had 
to reduce its price everywhere. Then 
the competition would be on equal terms. 
PRICE DISCRIMINATION MAKES INEFFICIENCY 


When we were investigating this prac- 
tice we found the same thing going on 
in industry after industry. Big suppli- 
ers were discriminating in their prices, 
either to undercut the smaller compa- 
nies or to meet the prices of the local 
companies. Sometimes the big compa- 
nies would meet the price of local com- 
panies to put them out of business, and 
sometimes to make them raise their 
prices. Where a big company found that 
a local competitor was selling below its 
national price, it would meet the price 
in that area, and if the local company 
did not show signs of going out of busi- 
ness, then the game of raising prices 
would start. The big company would 
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lower the boom for a while and then 
raise it again. If the local company 
failed to raise its price promptly, then 
the boom would be lowered again. Be- 
fore long, after a few ups and downs, the 
local company would catch on to the fact 
that it had better raise up to the big 
competitor’s price. Since the big com- 
petitor is not going to permit local com- 
panies to have more than a certain share’ 
of the local market, the only profitable 
thing they can do is to raise their prices 
up to the big supplier’s price. 

Thereafter the same proposition 
holds: No supplier has any real inde- 
pendence to reduce his price. Discrimi- 
nation makes it so easy for the big com- 
petitors to meet his price, and he knows 
they will meet his price, and hence he 
knows he can only lose money and not 
gain any volume of business by reducing 
his price. There are only three or four or 
perhaps one or two big suppliers in each 
industry which have any independence 
to reduce prices. This is the thing that 
keeps prices to consumers high: the 
centralized control over prices which is 
maintained by discrimination. This is 
soft competition. 

It is not much trouble to see why the 
big corporations do not like the anti- 
discrimination law. These corporations 
are at the top of the heap and have an 
unfair advantage over all of the smaller 
competitors. Many of these giant cor- 
porations are fat and lazy, and they 
would not like to have to compete with 
smaller companies on the basis of effi- 
ciency. Many of them know that if they 
did have to compete on equal terms the 
smaller companies would run rings 
around them. 

Many of the big corporations are in- 
efficient. They have a large number of 
high-priced vice presidents; they have 
huge advertising and political expenses; 
and, worst of all, they are snarled up in 
more bureaucratic redtape than the 
worst Government bureau we ever had. 
Many of the managements do not know 
who their own people are, and most of 
the underlings have to spend their time 
making up elaborate reports and reading: 
regulations to find out what authority 
they have to do what. All of this takes 
time and money that might be spent in 
productive work. 

HOMETOWN MERCHANTS WERE DESTROYED 


Now that is only one side of the coin. 

When we were drafting the amend- 
ments to section 2, we also had the prob- 
lem of small customers, hometown mer- 
chants and wholesalers, trying to com- 
pete with big wholesalers and big chain 
retailers. 

This was our greatest problem. It 
was a matter of grave concern, almost to 
the point of panic, all over the United 
States. A few giant chains were rapidly 
taking over all the distribution business 
and driving out the independent mer- 
chants by the tens of thousands. Most 
of the State legislatures had taken up 
this problem, and many of the States 
passed anti-chain-store legislation of 
one kind or another in an effort to cope 
with the problem. 

It was easy to see why the big chains 
were driving the independents out. 
They were getting price concessions and 
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secret rebates far beyond anything that 
was justified by the suppliers’ cost dif- 
ferences. Our investigations revealed, 
for example that prior to 1935 the A. & P. 
Co. had been receiving on an annual 
basis $6 million in off-the-invoice dis- 
counts and another $2 million a year in 
brokerage fees on its purchases. 

In many instances the big chains were 
demanding special price concessions and 
coercing small suppliers into granting 
special concessions, with threats of put- 
ting up their own manufacturing plants. 
In other instances they were playing the 
suppliers off against one another, forc- 
ing suppliers of nationally advertised 
products to meet the prices of small, ex- 
clusive suppliers who could not, in prac- 
tice, market to the independent trade. 
It was overwhelmingly obvious that 
something had to be done to check this 
abuse of power and return the competi- 
tive contest more to a contest of em- 
ciency. 

BOTH SMALL SUPPLIERS AND SMALL MERCHANTS 

WERE TO HAVE EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY 


When we drafted subsection (a) of 
section 2, we drafted it to meet both the 
problem of competition among sup- 
pliers and the problem of competition 
among customers. In some situations 
a supplier’s discriminations injure an- 
other supplier without any effect on the 
customers, In other situations, a sup- 
plier’s discriminations injure competi- 
tion among his customers without 
affecting his competitors. 

In other situations, a supplier’s dis- 
criminations may injure both his com- 
petitors and his customers. Then, of 
course, there may be other situations 
where a supplier’s discriminations in- 
jure neither competitors nor customers. 
If the customers are not in competition 
with one another, there is no injury 
there. And if the discriminations do 
not put a small competitor to a sub- 
stantial disadvantage, there is no in- 
jury there. 

Subsection (a), then, contains the 
general prohibition against price dis- 
crimination. We did not prohibit all 
price discriminations. And we did not 
prohibit discriminations which do only 
minor injuries. In other words, we did 
not want to trouble business about 
picayunish matters. But where the 
injury is substantial, the language is 
tight, and it was meant to be tight. I 
will quote the language as follows: 

Where the effect of such discrimination 
may be substantially to lessen competition 
or tend to create a monopoly in any Hne of 
commerce, or to injure, destroy, or prevent 
competition with any person who either 
grants or knowingly receives the benefit of 
such discrimination, or with customers of 
either of them. 


On the other hand, we wrote into the 
bill a positive exemption for discrimina- 
tions which are justified by differences in 
the supplier’s costs. We did not want to 
be accused of interfering with efficiency 
anywhere in the economic system, and in 
fact we did not want to interfere with ef- 
ficiency. We were not trying to make 
any advantage for small business, not 
even to offset the advantages which big 
‘business had enjoyed in the previous 
decades. We merely wanted to give small 
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business an equal opportunity, or at least 
something approaching an equal op- 
portunity. 

OLD PROMISES TO SMALL BUSINESS 


Why, we wondered, had this not been 

done before? What had happened to 
the promises made to small business in 
the political campaigns of 1912, and what 
had happened to the laws passed in 1914 
which were supposed to fulfill these 
promises? 
. Certainly the promises had been 
made. There were strong small busi- 
ness” and “antimonopoly” planks in the 
platforms of all three major parties par- 
ticipating in the 1912 presidential cam- 
paign—The Democratic Party, the reg- 
ular Republican Party, and the “Bull 
Moose” Republican Party. Since the 
Democrats won the election in that year, 
I might read from its platform. It 
promised legislation for—and I am quot- 
ing— the prevention of holding com- 
panies, of interlocking directorates, of 
stock-watering, of discriminations in 
price, and the control by any one corpo- 
ration of so large a proportion of any 
industry as to make it a menace to com- 
petitive conditions“ Democratic plat- 
form of 1912. 

Most of these promises were fulfilled, 
or were clearly intended to be fulfilled, 
by passage in 1914 of the Clayton Anti- 
trust Act and the FTC Act. Section 2 of 
the Clayton Act dealt specifically with 
the practice of price discrimination. 

I would like to read you what Presi- 
dent Wilson wrote in a private letter 
shortly after he signed the Clayton and 
FTC bills: 

With similar purpose and in a like temper 
the Congress has sought, in the Trade Com- 
mission bill and in the Clayton bill, to make 
men in a small way of business as free to 
succeed as men in a big way, and to kill 
monopoly in the seed. * * * It is our pur- 
pose to destroy monopoly and maintain com- 
petition as an only effectual instrument of 
business liberty. * * * (Woodrow Wilson 
letter of October 17, 1914, the Public Papers 
of Woodrow Wilson, vol. III, pp. 189-190.) 
“GOOD FAITH” PROVISO DESTROYED THE CLAYTON 

ACT 


Certainly something had gone wrong 
with section 2 of the Clayton Act between 
1914 and 1935. What had gone wrong? 
The fact is that section 2 of the Clayton 
bill contained a proviso which said that 
nothing contained in the law wouid pre- 
vent discriminations “made in good faith 
to meet competition,” 

As matters turned out, this harmless- 
sounding proviso. meant that suppliers 
could do about anything they pleased. 
The “good faith” phrase of the proviso 
was interpreted by the courts in the same 
way the Sherman Act had been inter- 
preted with respect to “attempting to 
monopolize.” In short, the law on price 
discrimination, which was passed be- 
cause the Sherman Act had failed, be- 
came no more than the Sherman Act. 
Lack of “good faith” could be proved 
only by proving an evilintent. In reality 
the new law provided some restraint 
against a big corporation’s going on an 
‘open march to take over, perhaps, 90 
percent or 100 percent of a whole indus- 
try. But for big corporations with a 
mere 10, 30, 50,.or 80 percent of the mar- 
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ket, it could rarely be proved that their 
discriminations were made with an in- 
tent to monopolize. 

The courts could see no reason for in- 
ferring that a supplier might have some 
evil objective as to the distant future, 
when the supplier had immediately at 
hand the wholesome objective of getting 
more business and more profits. The 
point of the law, which was to outlaw 
a particular method for getting more 
business and more profits was lost sight 
of; all that counted was the corporation’s 
intentions, its absence of any intent to 
monopolize. This deterioration in the 
law had become clear by the time of the 
depression following World War I. Con- 
gress did nothing about it, and the courts 
assumed, as they rightfully would, that 
they had interpreted the law the way 
Congress meant it to be interpreted. The 
law was largely a nullity. 

MEANING OF THE New “Goop FAITH” Proviso 


When we drafted the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act it was the “good faith” proviso 
above all else that we meant to correct, 
The legislative history of the act sup- 
ports me in this statement in copious de- 
gree, 

We certainly intended to eliminate the 
nullifying effects of this “good faith” 
proviso. We did however, write a new 
“good faith” proviso into the law—in a 
new subsection (b)—which was to op- 
erate as a self-defense justification. The 
Senate and House bills, as originally 
passed, differed on this point. There 
was a conference; the conference com- 
mittee accepted the House version, and 
this is the version that passed. 

The manager of the House conferees 
brought back a report which explained 
the meaning of this language at great 
length and with great clarity and pre- 
cision. After that report there should 
never have been any misunderstanding 
or dispute as to what the “good faith” 
proviso of the Robinson-Patman Act 
means. I should like to read three small 
excerpts, if I may, from that report. Re- 
ferring to the subsection 2 (b) proviso, 
the report said: 

This does not set up the meeting of com- 
petition as an absolute bar to a charge of 
discrimination under the bill. It merely 
permits it to be shown in evidence, This 
provision is entirely procedural. It does not 
determine substantive rights, liabilities, and 
duties. They are fixed in the other provi- 
sions of the bill. It leaves it a question of 
fact to be determined in each case, whether 
the competition to be met was such as to 
justify the discrimination given, as one lying 
within the limitations laid down by the bill, 
and whether the way in which the competi- 
tion was met lies within the latitude allowed 
by those limitations, (CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, big Cong., 2d sess., June 15, 1936, p. 
9418. 


Furthermore, this report went on to 
point out some of the circumstances 
which would not be condoned by the 
proviso: - f 

This procedural provision cannot be con- 
strued as a carte blanche exemption to vio- 
late the bill so long as a competitor can be 
shown to have violated it first, nor so long 
as that competition cannot be met without 
the use of oppressive discriminations in vio- 
lation of the obvious intent of the bill (op. 
eit.) , x 2 
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Then, conversely, the report points out 
one of the factual circumstances which 
must be present when the “good faith” 
defense might be found to justify a dis- 
crimination and thus serve as a bar to a 
cease and desist order. Now I hope that 
the Members will take careful note of 
these words, because in a few moments 
I will call attention to what the Supreme 
Court did with these words in a majority 
opinion in the Standard Oil (Indiana) 
case. ‘The report states: 

As in any case of self-defense, while the 
attack against which the defense is claimed 
may be shown in evidence, its competency as 
a bar depends also upon whether it was a 
legal or illegal attack (op. cit., p. 9413). 

LAWFUL CONDUCT SHOULD NOT JUSTIFY 
UNLAWFUL CONDUCT 


Now, what does this mean? 

Let us suppose that Iam walking along 
the street back home during a campaign 
and I meet my opponent and he attacks 
me in some unlawful way. Will I be 
justified in using an unlawful method to 
defend myself? Yes, of course, but this 
will depend upon all the circumstances. 
It will depend upon the nature of the at- 
tack, the methods of defense that are 
available to me, and the method I actu- 

ally use. If my opponent were a big 
burly athlete, 7 feet all, I might be 
justified in hitting him with a club, al- 
though he attacked me only with his 
fists. But I would not be justified in 
continuing to rain blows on him after he 
is knocked out. In any case, I have the 
burden of proving my justification in 
court later. I will have to prove that he 
attacked me first, and that he attacked 
me unlawfully. And I would have to 
prove that I did nothing more than was 
necessary under the circumstances, to 
defend myself until such time as I could 
get the legal authorities to stop my op- 
ponent’s unlawful attack. 

Now let us suppose that I see my op- 
ponent coming along the street and he 
is unarmed, but I have a gun. He has 
not attacked me in any unlawful way, 
but I know that he has been trying to 
win over some of the voters who have 
supported me in past elections. So I 
pull out my gun and start shooting at 
him and I hit several innocent bystand- 
ers. Let us suppose further that my op- 
ponent takes cover behind a tree, and 
then I make myself comfortable and be- 
gin taking some leisurely potshots at that 
tree. I know that as long as I keep my 
opponent pinned behind that tree he 
cannot be out winning over more of the 
voters. So I continue taking potshots, 
and every now and again I hit an inno- 
cent bystander. I hit a lot of small chil- 
dren, particularly, who are not big 
enough to look out for themselves. 

THE STANDARD OIL (INDIANA) OPINION 

It might seem silly to ask if my con- 
duct in this supposed situation would be 
justified, yet we cannot avoid these con- 
clusions: ‘ 

First, if I had been before the Supreme 
Court in place of Standard Oil (Indi- 
ana) in 1951, the Court would have 
told me that I was perfectly justified in 
using my unlawful method in attacking 
my opponent, just so long as my oppo- 
nent had used no unlawful method in 
attacking me, and I was using this 
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method for the purpose of retaining the 
support of voters who had supported me 
in the past. 

Second, if the policemen who tried to 
stop me from shooting a lot of innocent 
bystanders had been before the Supreme 
Court in place of the FTC in 1951, the 
Court would have told those policemen 
that I was right, that they could not in- 
terfere with me until they first made a 
finding whether I was acting in self- 
defense, and that I would be acting in 
self-defense if I used this otherwise un- 
lawful method to attack an opponent 
who had not used any unlawful method, 
but who was lawfully trying to take the 
support of voters that I wanted to 
retain. 

These are almost precisely the things 
the Supreme Court told the Standard 
Oil Co., and the FTC in the Standard 
Oil (Indiana) decision. Now what were 
the facts? 

The discriminations were taking place 
in Detroit, Mich. Standard was selling 
to certain of its retail dealers in De- 
troit at a much lower price than it sold 
to its other retail dealers in Detroit. 
Standard had no cost justification for 
making the different prices. The fav- 
ored dealers naturally were able to re- 
duce their prices to consumers, and 
Standard intended that they would re- 
duce their prices to consumers. As a 
consequence, the favored dealers were 
taking trade away from Standard’s other 
retail dealers and putting these dealers 
out of business. These were the inno- 
cent bystanders. Why was Standard 
commercially shooting innocent by- 
standers? It was meeting the prices of 
the Red Indian Co. 

Red Indian is a small Michigan dis- 
tributor of off-brand gasoline. The 
price of its gasoline to consumers was 
normally several cents below Stand- 
ard's price. Standard was the princi- 
pal marketer of gasoline in the Mid- 
west, and its market covered 14 States. 
Standard was not reducing its price in 
all of these States, and it was not re- 
ducing its price throughout the city of 
Detroit; it was reducing its price just in 
those neighborhoods of Detroit where 
there were stations selling Red Indian 
gasoline. There was no evidence that 
Red Indian discriminated in its price; 
in fact, Standard’s attorneys told the Su- 
preme Court that Red Indian had not 
been making unlawful prices. 

Now what happened? How did the 
law get into such a snarl? 

THE SUPREME COURT CONFUSED SELF-DEFENSE 


The Supreme Court’s ruling on this 
question we already know. The Court 
ruled with Standard. It told the police- 
men that they could not interfere with 
Standard’s activities until they made a 
finding whether or not Standard’s dis- 
criminations were made in good faith. 
And it told us all what “good faith” 
means. It told us that “good faith” 
means “self-defense,” and that “self- 
defense” means that a supplier is justi- 
fied in resorting to the unlawful method 
of pricing to defend itself against a com- 
petitor who has used no unlawful meth- 
od. Why did the Court think such a 
topsy-turvy notion of self-defense as 
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this to be sound? Let the majority 
opinion speak: 

It is enough to say that Congress did not 
seek by the Robinson-Patman Act either to 
abolish competition or so radically to cur- 
tail it that a seller would have no sub- 
stantial right of self-defense against a price 
raid by a competitor. For example, if a 
large customer requests his seller to meet a 
temptingly lower price offered to him by one 
of his seller’s competitors, the seller may 
well find it essential, as a matter of business 
survival, to meet that price rather than to 
lose the customer. It might be that this 
customer is the seller's only available market 
for the major portion of the seller’s product, 
and that the loss of this customer would 
result in forcing a much higher unit cost 
and higher sales price upon the seller's 
other customers. (Standard Oil (Indiana) 
Co. v. FTC. (340 U. S. 231).) 


Thus my analogy holds. Since we may 
assume that I may need the votes of 
those supporters down in my district, for 
reelection, then I am justified in attack- 
ing my opponent by a normally unlaw- 
ful method, provided he has used no un- 
lawful method to attack me, and the 
innocent bystanders I may shoot have no 
rights. 

THE COURT CONFUSED VESTED INTEREST WITH 
COMPETITION 

Now comes the bitterest pill of all. 
Here is the Court declaring that a sup- 
plier has a vested right in the contin- 
uing patronage of the people who have 
bought from him, so much so that he 
is justified in using the method of pric- 
ing we condemned as an instrument of 
monopoly. Here is the Court telling the 
innocent bystanders we sought to pro- 
tect from abuses of monopoly power that 
their rights are secondary to the rights 
of a supplier who may need to use his 
monopoly power to retain customers. 

Well this I can say: When we passed 
the Robinson-Patman Act, we thought 
we were passing a law for competition 
and against monopoly; and I have not 
heretofore known of any theory of com- 
petition which holds that a supplier has 
a vested right in the continuing patron- 
age of his customers, so much so that 
he can resort to a method of competi- 
tion by which the small competitors will 
always lose out and the big competitors 
will always win. 

THE COURT MISREAD ITS STALEY OPINION 

How did the Supreme Court arrive at 
the construction of self-defense it 
reached in the Standard Oil (Indiana) 
opinion? Its official sources were, for 
the most part, those I have cited—prin- 
cipally the report filed by the manager 
of the House conferees on the bill, Mr. 
Utterback. It also appears however, 
that the Court had been educating itself 
with some of the writings of propa- 
gandists working for a lobby which has 
been out to wreck the antitrust laws. 
And finally, it appears that the Court 
misread its 1945 opinion in the Staley 
case, a unanimous opinion written by 
the late Chief Justice Stone. 

As I read part I of the Staley opinion, 
the Court rejected Staley’s plea that this 
company was justified under the 2 (b) 
defense in adopting in toto a competi- 
tor’s illegal basing-point system of pric- 
ing, for the reason that the Court clearly 
thought both Staley and its competitor 
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were merely making a simultaneous raid 
on the consumer’s pocketbook. The 
facts before the Court did not suggest 
that Staley’s discriminations were made 
for the purpose of defending itself 
against an unlawful attack by its com- 
petitor, nor against an attack of any 
kind. Nor did the facts suggest that 
Staley was attacking its competitor. 
Furthermore, the Court was presumably 
aware, as the briefs in the lower court 
had pointed out, that several years be- 
fore this case was brought, Staley and 
its competitor had entered into a con- 
sent decree with the Department of 
Justice, agreeing to terminate an illegal 
combination and conspiracy among 
themselves to use this same basing-point 
pricing system. The Staley opinion held 
that although Staley’s competitor had 
adopted an illegal pricing system first, 
that fact did not justify Staley in adopt- 
ing the illegal pricing system. In short, 
all this opinion said was that I am not 
justified in burglarizing your house sim- 
ply because someone else started burg- 
larizing your house first. The Court 
said that the contrary argument with 
which it was presented was astonishing 
and pointed to the report of the mana- 
ger of the House conferees on the Rob- 
inson-Patman bill where it is specifi- 
cally stated that “one violation of law 
does not justify another.” 

When it came time to decide the 
Standard Oil (Indiana) case however, 
the Court apparently thought that it 
had held in Staley that an unlawful 
price is never justified to meet a com- 
petitor’s unlawful price. Moreover, 
since the report on which the Court 
leaned had stated that self-defense de- 
pends upon whether the attack being 
met is a legal or illegal attack,” the 
Court apparently thought that the an- 
swer must be that a seller is justified in 
discriminating to meet a legal attack. 
But this of course tends to render the 
law a nullity. If the principle were to 
be adhered to completely, it would ren- 
der the law a nullity; so at best the ma- 
jority opinion in Standard Oil (Indiana) 
has created confusion and greatly 
weakened the law. 

THE PROBLEM IS UP TO CONGRESS 


Our problem now is what to do about 
the error in the Standard Oil (Indiana) 
decision. 

H. R. 11 is to amend subsection 2 (b) 
of the Robinson-Patman Act. The in- 
tent of the bill is to accept the Standard 
Oil (Indiana) opinion up to the point 
where the effects of a discriminatory 
price reach a certain degree of serious- 
ness, but to put a limit on the good-faith 
defense, so that it will not be a bar toa 
cease-and-desist order where the effects 
of the discrimination go beyond this de- 
gree of seriousness. This degree of seri- 
ousness is at the point where, in the lan- 
guage of the bill: 

The effect of the discrimination may be 
substantially to lessen competition or tend 
to create a monopoly in any line of com- 
merce. 


The bill does nothing more than that. 
The protection which this language 
would give falls far short of the protec- 
tion which the language of the prohibi- 
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tion in subsection 2 (a) would offer. The 
language there refers to discriminations: 

Where the effect of such discrimination 
may be substantially to lessen competition 
or tend to create a monopoly in any line of 
commerce, or to injure, destroy, or prevent 
competition with any person who either 
grants or knowingly receives the benefit of 
such discrimination, or with customers of 
either of them. 


In other words, H. R. 11 says that 
the supplier will be justified in shooting 
at his competitors who try to take his 
customers by lawful means, and in shoot- 
ing a few innocent bystanders, but if he 
reaches the point where he is about to 
make a substantial reduction in the pop- 
— then he will no longer be justi- 
fied. 

Let us turn now to a more detailed 
history of the price-discrimination prob- 
lem, the laws which have been passed 
to cope with this practice, and the key 
decisions in which the courts have 
sought to interpret and apply these laws. 
FAILURES OF THE SHERMAN AND CLAYTON ACTS 


Corporations were originally provided 
for under the State laws as a means 
whereby the towns and cities could carry 
on and finance municipal services. 
Shortly before the Civil War, a few busi- 
ness firms began incorporating them- 
selves under these laws—to carry on 
profitmaking enterprises—and by the 
end of the Civil War several of them had 
amassed great wealth. By 1890 a few, 
such as in petroleum, tobacco, and sugar 
products, had come to have near-com- 
plete monopolies in their line of com- 
merce. 

This accidental use—or misuse—of the 
State laws would probably be universally 
applauded today. The corporate form 
of business permits the aggregation of 
much larger amounts of capital than 
could be gathered together by groups of 
closely associated individuals. There 
seems no question but that large aggre- 
gations of wealth are necessary to many 
types of undertakings, and to operations 
on a scale required for efficient produc- 
tion and distribution methods. At the 
same time, however, the corporate form 
lends itself to almost limitless possibil- 
ities for monopolization. 

Since the rise of the big corporations, 
there has been more or less constant 
public concern over the growing tendency 
for economic activities outside the agri- 
cultural realm to become monopolized. 

EARLY ATTEMPTS TO OUTLAW ABUSES 


After a long history of notorious 
abuses, the railroads were put under a 
degree of public control in 1887 with the 
passage of the first Interstate Commerce 
Act. At the same time hopes began to 
take shape for Federal laws which would 
prevent monopoly in other industries, so 
that competition would perform the kind 
of natural and automatic regulation 
which had long been a national ideal. 
There were high hopes that passage of 
the Sherman Act of 1890 would accom- 
plish this ideal. 

By that time the most alarming devel- 
opment had been the so-called trust, an 
arrangement whereby rival companies 
pooled their stocks and placed them- 


selves under the control of a single man- 
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agement. But there was by then also a 
wide public understanding of several of 
the commercial practices by which firms 
that preferred independence were de- 
stroyed or driven unwillingly into the 
trust. One of the most effective and 
notorious of these was the practice of 
price discrimination. Clearly this prac- 
tice was an abuse of size. It was a prac- 
tice by which the bigger manufacturers 
could and did destroy their smaller com- 
petitors without respect to their efficiency 
or other merits. The practice also took 
shape in disastrous consequences when 
big companies arranged with monopolis- 
tie suppliers of raw materials, or essen- 
tial services, to receive price concessions, 
rebates, and so forth, which were not 
allowed their smaller competitors. In- 
deed, when the old Standard Oil trust let 
it be known that it had concluded 
arrangements to receive preferential 
freight rates from certain of the rail- 
roads, this news alone was sufficient to 
Standard’s remaining independent com- 
petitors to capitulate and join in the 
trust. 

When the Interstate Commerce Act of 
1887 was passed, it was framed to pro- 
hibit a seller of common-carrier services 
from discriminating in the price of its 
services under circumstances and condi- 
tions, by granting shippers “any special 
rate, rebate, drawback, or other device,” 
section 2, Twenty-fourth United States 
Statutes at Large, page 379. 

And, by the amendment to this act of 
June 29, 1906, the customers of the rail- 
roads were likewise forbidden to receive 
or accept discriminations “by or through 
any means or device whatsoever, any sum 
of money or any other valuable consid- 
eration as a rebate or offset against the 
regular charge,” Thirty-fourth United 
States Statutes at Large, page 587. 

Moreover, this law has come to mean 
that the railroads were prohibited from 
discriminating between shippers simi- 
larly situated not just when the carrier 
had some reason for being partial to one 
shipper rather than another, but also 
when there is a competitive condition 
which would induce the carrier to dis- 
criminate between competing shippers. 
Thus in Barringer & Co. v. United States 
(319 U. S. 16, dec. 1942) Mr. Chief Justice 
Stone noted that the law not only pro- 
hibited differentiating between purchas- 
ers on the basis of their identity but that 
it prohibited differentiating on the basis 
of competitive conditions which may in- 
duce a carrier to offer a reduction in rate 
to one shipper while denying it to another 
similarly situated. 

THE SHERMAN ACT WAS TOO VAGUE 


The Sherman Act of 1890 made illegal 
“every contract, combination in the form 
of trust or otherwise, or conspiracy, in 
restraint of trade.” And it also made 
illegal to “monopolize, or attempt to 
monopolize, or combine or conspire with 
any other person or persons, to monopo- 
lize any part of the trade.” 

There was some basis therefore in the 
law, so a number of prominent writers 
have thought, for stopping those mo- 
nopolistic practices which could be re- 
sorted to only in an attempt to monopo- 


lize. So, for example, might wholesale 
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price discriminations have been brought 
under this law but they were not. As 
late as 1927, long after the Clayton Act 
was passed, the Supreme Court invali- 
dated a statute of the State of Minne- 
sota which prohibited price discrimina- 
tion on the ground that it interfered 
with the right of contract. Compare 
Wallace and Douglas, Antitrust Policies 
and the New Attack on the FTC, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Law, Revised, volume 19, 
No. 4, 1952, page 719. 

Following enactment of the Sherman 
Act there was much legislation in the 
States and many official investigations. 
Between 1906 and 1913, there were ex- 
haustive investigations and reports by 
the Federal Bureau of Corporations into 
the petroleum, tobacco, steel, farm im- 
plement, and other industries. In addi- 
tion the evidence that was made public 
in the exhaustive trials of Standard Oil 
and the American Tobacco Co. which 
culminated in the Supreme Court deci- 
sions of 1911, dramatically demonstrated 
the part which price discrimination had 
played in bringing about monopolies in 
these industries. The company which 
attracted the greatest popular attention 
was the old Standard Oil Co. This com- 
pany had started out just prior to the 
Civil War as only 1 of some 30 or 35 re- 
fining companies located in Cleveland, 
Ohio. Between 1870 and 1882 it achieved 
a 90-percent monopoly of all the refined 
petroleum products distributed in the 
United States. Clearly the evidence 
showed that after this company had 
gained the substantial size advantage 
over its competitors—largely by merging 
with competitors—it had abused its size 
advantage by cutting prices in one area 
at a time until its independent com- 
petitors were either driven out of busi- 
ness or capitulated and merged with the 
Standard combine. Mr. Brandeis, later 
Justice Brandeis, testified in 1914 that 
discrimination was the most powerful 
weapon that the Standard Co. had had. 

Be that as it may the Sherman Act 
was never interpreted as prohibiting the 
monopoly practice itself. And indeed 
the phrase “attempt to monopolize” was 
not interpreted to stop monopolistic 
practices until a monopoly had reached 
such a near stage of maturity that the 
intent of gaining a complete monopoly 
was unmistakable. Thus the Supreme 
Court reviewed the voluminous evidence 
of Standard’s monopolistic practices and 
condemned not the practices themselves 
by drawing inferences from all of these 
practices taken together plus the fact 
that Standard had obtained a monopoly, 
condemned Standard’s evil intent. In- 
deed Standard’s attorneys argued that 
Standard had done what it had done in 
good faith, that— 

Defendent’s control was but the result of 
lawful competitive methods, guided by eco- 
nomic genius of the highest order, sustained 
by courage, by a keen insight into commercial 
situations, resulting in the acquisition of 
great wealth, but at the same time serving 
to stimulate and increase production, to 
widely extend the distribution of the prod- 
ucts of petroleum at a cost largely below 
that which would have otherwise prevailed, 
thus proving to be at one and the same time 
a benefaction to the general public as well as 
enormous advantage to individuals (221 U. S. 
1, p. 84). 
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From the overwhelming evidence of 
Standard’s activities and the results 
which were brought about by these ac- 
tivities the Supreme Court ruled that 
Standard had attempted to monopolize: 

All lead the mind up to a conviction of a 
purpose and intent which we think is so cer- 
tain as practically to cause the subject not 
to be within the domain of reasonable con- 
tention (supra, 77). 

DEMAND FOR LAWS AGAINST MONOPOLY 
PRACTICES 


Following the Supreme Court deci- 
sions in the Standard Oil and other cases 
in 1911 public concern over the monop- 
oly problem was heightened rather than 
lessened. There had grown up a great 
body of public opinion supporting the 
idea that the specific acts and practices 
which led to monopoly should be pro- 
hibited rather than waiting for monop- 
oly to grow into full flower with the 
understanding that attempts would then 
be made to dissolve the monopoly. 
There was moreover a great popular de- 
mand for such legislation to outlaw spe- 
cific unfair and monopolistic practices. 
In the presidential campaign of 1912 the 
platforms of the three major political 
parties of that year called for such leg- 
islation. It was in response to this de- 
mand that the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act and the Clayton Act of 1914 
were passed. Congress wrote in a 
blanket clause against “unfair methods 
of competition” to cover other practices 
which had not yet been defined as those 
leading to monopoly. 

On January 26, 1912, at the hearings 
on H. R. 11380, etc., before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the House of 
Representatives, Mr. Louis D. Brandeis, 
who later became a Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, testified as follows: 

Mr. BRANDEIS. * * * to get a monopoly by 
getting a competitor out of the way. That 
is not competition; that is destruction. It 
is not the purpose of competition at all; 
it is destruction. Now, it seems to me per- 
fectly clear, as a general proposition, that 
what we must do in dealing with business, 
with the liberty of a business, is precisely 
the same as what we must do in liberty 
of the individual. Any one of us might be 
knocked down when we go through the 
streets by somebody who is a good deal 
stronger than we are. I am certain I might 
be so knocked down, The law undertakes 
to restrain the liberty of that physically 
strong individual by not allowing him to 
exercise his right to do as he pleases and pre- 
vent his knocking me down, unless it should 
be in self-defense or in some other justifica- 
tion or infringement of his rights. What 
is done there? That is the regulation, the 
restriction, of the liberty of one which is 
absolutely essential to the preservation of 
the liberty of the other. Now, that same 
principle applies, of course, in business. If 
a man who is strong, who has the endurance 
which comes with size and with wealth, is 
allowed to use that against an individual, 


that is not competition. Competition con- 
sists in being able to do the thing better 
either cheaper or in quality better, in service 
better—than the other person; that is com- 
petition. The Standard Oil Co., did not 
compete with those individuals when it 
went in and destroyed them. They commit- 
ted industrial murder just as much as the 
man who physically used his strength to 
put an end to the persons about him, 


The Clayton Act of 1914 originated 
with the bill, H. R. 15657, introduced by 
Mr. Clayton on April 14, 1914, 51 Con- 
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GRESSIONAL RECORD 6714. Section 2 of 
this bill prohibited discrimination in 
price between different purchasers, with 
the purpose or intent to destroy or 
wrongfully injure the business of a com- 
petitor of either the purchaser or the 
seller. Section 2 did not contain any 
proviso excepting discriminations made 
in good faith to meet competition. 

H. R. 15657 was reported out on May 
6, 1914, and the report—House Report 
No. 627, 63d Congress, 2d session, pages 
8-9—showed that the section 2 prohibi- 
tion of price discrimination was confined 
to a well-known, common, particular 
form of discrimination. Thus, the re- 
port stated, in part: 

Section 2 of the bill is intended to prevent 
unfair discrimination. The necessity for 
legislation needs little argument to sustain 
the wisdom of it. In the past it has been 
a most common practice of great and power- 
ful combinations engaged in commerce— 
notably the Standard Oil Co., and the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Co., and others of less notoriety, 
but of great influence—to lower prices of 
their commodities, oftentimes below the cost 
of prices of production in certain communi- 
ties and sections where they had competition, 
with the intent to destroy and make un- 
profitable the business of their competitors, 
and with the ultimate purpose in view of 
thereby acquiring a monopoly in the par- 
ticular locality or section in which the dis- 
criminating price is made. Every concern 
that engages in this evil practice must of 
necessity recoup its losses in the particular 
communities or sections where their com- 
modities are sold below cost or without a 
fair profit by raising the price of the same 
class of commodities above their fair market 
value in other sections or communties. Such 
a system or practice is so manifestly unfair 
and unjust, not only to competitors who are 
directly injured thereby but to the general 
public, that your committee is strongly of 
the opinion that the present antitrust laws 
ought to be supplemented by making this 
particular form of discrimination a specific 
offense under the law when practiced by those 
engaged in commerce. 


Senate Document 583, made the same 
statement for the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee in its report on H. R. 15657. 


In its report upon the bill to enact the 
Clayton Act—Senate Report No. 695, 63d 
Congress, 2d session, July 22, 1914, to 
accompany H. R. 15657, page 1—the Sen- 
ate Committee on the Judiciary said: 

Broadly stated, the bill, in its treatment 
of unlawful restraints and monopolies, seeks 
to prohibit and make unlawful certain trade 
practices which, as a rule, singly and in 
themselves are not covered by the act of 
July 2, 1890 (the Sherman Act) or other 
existing antitrust acts and thus, by making 
these practices illegal, to arrest the creation 
of trusts, conspiracies, and monopolies in 
their incipiency and before consummation. 


During the debate on the bill in the 
Senate, the following identification was 
made of the particular form of discrimi- 
nation to be prohibited by section 2: 

Mr, WALSH. * * * Section 2 refers to that 
form of unfair competition generally de- 
nominated as local price cutting. * * * 

Perhaps the most conspicuous offender in 
the matter of unfair competition by local 
price cutting has been the great Standard 
Oil Co. (51 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 14099). 

“GOOD FAITH” DESTROYED THE CLAYTON ACT 


With this evidence before us showing 
that the section 2 prohibition was con- 
fined to a “particular form of discrimi- 
nation,” the debates in the House and 
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the Senate make it clear that the “good 
faith meeting of competition” proviso, 
when it was later inserted in the bill by 
the Senate Judiciary Committee, was not 
understood or intended by Congress to 
legalize discriminations that were pro- 
hibited. Thus, the following colloquy 
occurred during the debate in the House: 

Mr. Starrorp. As I understand it, the pur- 
pose here is to provide a uniform price for all 
persons and customers for the same quality 
of goods? 

Mr. Wess. And under like conditions. 

Mr. Starrorp. About which there cannot be 
any competition at all, so far as the seller is 
concerned, in meeting the competition of 
some other corporation? 

Mr. Wess. Oh, yes; if he meets the compe- 
tition of some other person, he is not meet- 
ing that competition for the purpose of de- 
stroying or wrongfully injuring his compe- 
tition (51 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 9096). 

* s * * * 

Mr. GnAHAN of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chair- 
man, I desire to offer an amendment * * * 
[The clerk read] after the word “shall,” in- 
sert the words “except in lawfully meeting 
competition” * * * (ibid. 93899). 

It has been held in some of the cases that 
have been tried that wherever prices are cut 
below cost that is unfair trade practice; but 
where a man meets another’s price in pro- 
tecting his business in a district with a 
price, it is his lawful right and privilege, and 
it is the object of competition that he should 
meet his price“ (ibid. 9389). 

. . * * . 

Mr. Wess. Mr. Chairman, we hope this 
amendment will not be adopted, because in 
our opinion it adds nothing to the section. 
We think under the provisions of the sec- 
tion any man who honestly meets competi- 
tion is not thereby intending to destroy or 
wrongfully injure any other person. If that 
is his object, meeting honest competition, 
this section will not hurt him * * * (ibid. 
9389). 

* * * . . 

Mr. Garpner. Would the adoption of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Graham] open the door to 
the practices which you seek to prevent by 
section 2? 

Mr. Wess. It might be a suggestion to the 
parties that that could be done, * * I op- 
pose the amendment because, as I have said, 
I think the amendment of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania is useless and unneces- 
sary. 

The question was taken, and the amend- 
ment was rejected (ibid. 3990). 


The Senate Committee on the Judici- 
ary added a good faith meeting of com- 
petition provision to section 2 of the 
House bill so that the section 2 prohibi- 
tion would not prevent “discrimination 
in price in the same or different com- 
munities made in good faith to meet 
competition and not intended to create 
monopoly.” 

The Senate committee report—No. 698, 
63d Congress, 2d session, pages 43-44— 
explained this addition as follows: 

After full consideration it is deemed ad- 
visable to enlarge the exception in the first 
proviso to the section by adding * * * “dis- 
crimination in price made in good faith to 
meet competition and not intended to create 
monopoly” upon the ground that the en- 
largement will tend to foster wholesome 
competition. 


The debate in the Senate on H. R. 
15667 as amended by the Senate Com- 
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mittee on the Judiciary, included the 
following regarding section 2: 


Mr. CUMMINS * * * 

Made in good faith to meet competi- 
tion. 

e the Government endeavoring to 
prove that a particular instance of price 
cutting was not made in good faith to meet 
competition * *, (51 CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD 14228). 

* * . * . 

Mr. REED, * * * Manifestly, if two men are 
in competition at a given place— let us say 
the Standard Oil Co. and an independent 
company—and the independent company 
should drop the price of gasoline to 11 cents, 
and the Standard Oil Co. should meet it, 
that would be an act done in good faith to 
meet competition. If, however, the Standard 
Oil Co. were to drop the price of gasoline 
to 5 cents, a price less than the article could 
be produced for, and kept it up to 11 or 12 
cents somewhere else, and carried it out and 
kept it up so that it drove the independent 
concern out of business, there would not be 
any difficulty at all in a jury finding that 
they did not do it in good faith. I will un- 
dertake, in any reasonably plain case, any 
outrageous case, to get a verdict every time 
under that section (Ibid, 14228). 

Mr. CUMMINS. * * * but we are not making 
this law to arrest the progress of monopoly 
in outrageous cases only. We are making it 
to preserve competition (ibid 14228). 

* » * . . 

We might just as well have said * * * 
that the seller can do anything that he de- 
sires or pleases to meet competition that is 
not in violation of the antitrust laws; if it 
is in violation of the antitrust law, we need 
no further condemnation or penalty. We 
have wound up this section practically by 
saying that the seller can do whatsoever he 
pleases with regard to his business, provided 
he does not violate the antitrust law; and 
yet this is one of the sections that have 
been proposed to strengthen the antitrust 
law, to add to the antitrust law, to accom- 
plish the purpose of the antitrust law by 
forbidding something that is not now for- 
bidden by the States (Ibid 14250). 


The conference report, Senate Docu- 
ment No. 585, eliminated from the good 
faith proviso the language “and not in- 
tended to create monopoly,” volume 51, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 15637. Dur- 
ing the debate on the conference report 
in the Senate, the following criticisms 
of the good faith proviso made: 


Mr. STERLING. * * * Passing the paragraph 
or proviso which permits discrimination in 
price because of differences in grade, qual- 
ity, or quantity, or differences in cost of 
selling or transportation, I come to this sig- 
nificant provision injected by the committee, 
namely, the provision which permits “dis- 
crimination in price in the same or different 
communities made in good faith to meet 
competition.” It is easy to conceive of the 
multitude of sins that may be covered by 
that broad and generous cloak * * * (Ibid, 
16115). 


* * * Think of it. It can always be urged 
against the charge of unlawful discrimina- 
tion that it was done for the purpose of 
meeting competition. We found our com- 
petition charging a certain price for his 
goods. We cut the price of ours, below cost 
even, to meet his competition. What have 
you got to say about it under this law?” 


PURPOSES OF THE ROBINSON-PATMAN ACT 

In the 20 years following passage of 
the Clayton Act, section 2 did indeed 
prove to be a failure. Discriminatory 
practices increased, if anything, and 
spread to new industries as these became 
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more monopolistic. The prevalence of 
this evil and its destructive effects upon 
small business are set out in an over- 
whelming mass of evidence in some 30 
volumes of factual studies submitted to 
Congress by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and by the hearings on the Robin- 
son-Patman bills. In one case brought 
by the FTC the record shows that over 
a period of 7 years the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. had sold tires to Sears, Roe- 
buck at a price which averaged 40 per- 
cent less than Goodyear had charged 
Sears’ competitors—compare House Re- 
port No. 2287, 74th Congress, 2d session, 
page 4. Evidence in the more recent 
Sherman Act suit against A. & P. shows 
a list of 300 manufacturers who, prior 
to 1935, were selling their products at 
prices ranging between 5 and 20 percent 
below those these suppliers received 
from A. & P.’s competitors—67th Federal 
Supplement, page 626, 1946; see Govern- 
ment exhibit 11. 

Two provisos in section 2 of the old 
Clayton Act proved to render that sec- 
tion of the law almost a nullity. One of 
these was the proviso which exempted 
differences in prices on account of dif- 
ferences in quantities sold. 

It had been assumed that this proviso 
was intended to permit price differences 
up to the amount of the seller’s cost sav- 
ings on quantity sales, and was generally 
so interpreted during most of the life of 
this statute. This interpretation had 
been seriously challenged shortly before 
passage of the Robinson-Patman Act, 
however, in Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Co. v. Federal Trade Commission (304 
U. S. 257), and shortly after passage the 
United States Court of Appeals for the 
Sixth Circuit rendered its opinion in this 
case, holding that a seller may discrim- 
inate in prices between purchasers in 
different quantities without reference to 
his cost differences. 

The other proviso which proved to 
make section 2 nugatory was that per- 
taining to the good faith meeting of 
competition. 

THE OLD LAW APPLIED TO INJURY TO RESELLERS 


It is now sometimes said by careless 
or intentionally misleading students of 
the antidiscrimination law, that section 
2 of the Clayton Act of 1914 applied only 
to injury to the discriminating seller’s 
competitors, and that a purpose of the 
Robinson-Patman amendment was to 
extend the law to cover injury among 
the seller’s customers. This is com- 
pletely erroneous. 

It is true that the argument was at 
one time made that section 2 of the old 
Clayton Act ran only against the effects 
of discrimination upon competition of 
the discriminator and that it ignored 
effects upon competition at the resale 
level. 

It is also true that the United States 
Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit 
adopted this theory in 1923 and 1924 in 
the Mennen Co. (288 Fed. 774) and Na- 
tional Biscuit (299 Fed. 733) cases. This 
argument was completely dispelled in 
1929, however, when the issue reached 
the Supreme Court in Van Camp & Sons 
v. American Can Co, (278 U. S. 235, deci- 
sion January 2, 1929). In this case the 
Supreme Court unanimously held that 
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section 2 of the Clayton Act of 1914 was 
as much concerned with competition 
among customers of the seller making 
the discrimination as it was concerned 
with competition among the seller and 
his competitors. Thus this point was 
settled law 7 years prior to the Robin- 
son-Patman Act, as the Court’s opinion 
at page 254 unmistakably indicates: 

These facts bring the case within the 
terms of the statute, unless the words “in 
any line of commerce” are given a narrower 
meaning than a literal reading of them con- 
veys. * * The contention is that the words 
must be confined to the particular line of 
commerce in which the discriminator is en- 
gaged, and that they do not include a differ- 
ent line of commerce in which purchasers 
from the discriminator are engaged in com- 
petition with one another. * * * The fun- 
damental policy of the legislation [Clayton 
Act] is that, in respect of persons engaged 
in the same line of interstate commerce, 
competition is desirable and that whatever 
substantially lessens it or tends to create a 
monopoly in such line of commerce is an 
evil, Offense against this policy, by a dis- 
crimination in prices exacted by the seller 
from different purchasers of similar goods 
is no less clear when it produces the evil 
in respect of the line of commerce in which 
they are engaged than when it produces the 
evil in respect of the line of commerce in 
which the seller is engaged. In either case, 
& restraint is put upon the freedom of com- 
petition in the channels of interstate trade 
which it had been the purpose of all the 
antitrust acts to maintain Federal Trade 
Commission v. Beech-Nut Co. (257 U. S. 441, 
454). 


There is no question but what most 
of the congressional concern, and most 
of the factual investigation leading up 
to passage of the Robinson-Patman Act, 
pertained to competitive problems among 
wholesalers and retailers. This was the 
primary public concern. The monopoly 
movement which had taken place in the 
mining and manufacturing fields in the 
2 or 3 previous decades was at that time 
rapidly advancing into the distribution 
fields. A few giant chains were taking 
over the functions of independent whole- 
salers and retailers at a spectacular rate, 
and with a great deal of popular concern. 
The States were enacting a variety of 
laws seeking to cope with this menacing 
trend, including special chain-store taxes 
of one kind or another. In 1928 the 
Senate passed a resolution—Senate Res- 
olution 224, 79th Congress, Ist session 
directing the Federal Trade Commission 
to make a full-scale investigation into 
the reasons for the rapid monopolization 
of the distribution field, and over the 
next 6 years the FTC submitted to Con- 
gress more than 3 factual studies on 
its chainstore investigation. These 
studies revealed price discrimination to 
be the principal evil behind the growing 
monopolization of the distribution fields, 
while the Commission’s studies were 
centered upon  resellers—wholesalers 
and retailers—its findings however, 
pointed to the chain store’s discrimina- 
tions as a weapon for destroying com- 
peting sellers, no less than they pointed 
to the chain’s practice of extracting dis- 
criminatory prices from their suppliers. 

With reference to the chains receiving 
an unearned advantage from discrimina- 
tions of their suppliers, the Commission 
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found—compare Senate Report No. 293, 
72d Congress, Ist session, pages 8-9: 

1. That it had been persistent policy of the 
chain stores to seek out and demand special 
and unwarranted price concessions on the 
goods they bought. 


And with reference to the discrimina- 
tions as a seller’s weapon against com- 
petitors, the FTC found: 

2. That the chains in many instances dis- 
criminated in the resale of merchandise by 
maintaining higher prices in localities where 
competition was absent or weak, and cutting 
prices aggressively in those localities where 
aggressive competition was encountered. 


Moreover, the report of the House 
Committee on the Judiciary accompany- 
ing the Patman bill, after extensive hear- 
ings on discrimination problems, ex- 
pressed equal concern with the plight of 
“independent” manufacturers as with 
independent“ merchants: 

Your committee is of the opinion that the 
evidence is overwhelming that price discrim- 
ination practices exist to such an extent 
that the survival of independent merchants, 
manufacturers, and other businessmen is 
seriously imperiled and that remedial legis- 
lation is necessary. (H. Rept. No. 2287, 74th 
Cong., 2d sess., on H. R. 8442, p. 3.) 

PURPOSES OF CHARGES IN SECTION 2 (A) 


While there was no question such as is 
now sometimes imagined—that the old 
Clayton Act treated “injury” among cus- 
tomers in some way different from in- 
jury” among competitors—entering into 
the considerations of the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act amendment, there were in fact 
several major reasons for this amend- 
ment, Taking up those effectuated by 
the language of subsections (a) and (b), 
they were as follows: 

First. To eliminate the possible ex- 
emption for discriminations made “on 
account of” different “quantities sold,” 
and substitute therefor an exemption for 
differences in the sellers’ costs. 

Second, Broaden the scope of the act 
to cover intrastate “injury” to competi- 
tion, insofar as there is Federal jurisdic- 
tion. 

Third. To broaden the scope of the act 
to cover “injuries” to individual competi- 
tors, in contrast to the requirement of the 
old Clayton Act that a general injury to 
competitive conditions in a line of com- 
merce be shown. 

Fourth. To give the FTC an additional 
weapon for coping with discriminations 
on quantity purchases, as is expressed in 
the quantity limit proviso and subsec- 
tion (a). 

Fifth. To eliminate the nullifying ef- 
fects of the “good faith meeting of com- 
petition” proviso of the old act. 

The two provisos of the old act pro- 
viding exemptions for discrimination 
made on account of “quantities sold” and 
for “good faith meeting of competition” 
were considered to be the principal loop- 
hole of the old law. Speaking of the two 
provisos, the House report on the Pat- 
man bill said: 

These provisos have so materially weak- 
ened section 2 of that act, which this bill 
proposes to amend, as to render it inade- 
quate, if not almost a nullity. Some of the 
difficulties of enforcement of this section as 
its standards are pointed out in the annual 
report of the Federal Trade Commission 
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above referred to, at pages 63 and following. 
(H. Rept. No. 2287, 74th Cong., 2d sess., on 
H. R. 8442, p. 7.) 


And the Senate report on the Robin- 
son bill said: 


The weakness of present section 2 lies 
principally in the fact that: (1) It places 
no limit upon differentials permissible on 
account of differences in quantity; and (2) 
it permits discriminations to meet competi- 
tion, and thus tends to substitute the reme- 
dies of retaliation for those of law, with de- 
structive consequences to the central object 
of the bill Liberty to meet competition 
which can be met only by price cuts at the 
expense of customers elsewhere, is in its un- 
masked effect the liberty to destroy competi- 
tion by selling locally below cost, a weapon 
progressively the more destructive in the 
hands of the more powerful, and most deadly 
to the competitor of limited resources, what- 
ever his merit and efficiency. While the bill 
as now reported closes these dangerous loop- 
holes, it leaves the fields of competition free 
and open to the most efficient, and thus in 
fact protects them the more securely against 
inundations of mere power and size. (8. 
Rept. No. 1502, 74th Cong., 2d sess., on S. 
3154, p. 4.) 


Then commenting on the effect of the 
good-faith proviso as it related to the 
chains as buyers, the FTC said: 


Discriminatory price concessions given to 
prevent the loss of a chainstore’s business to 
a competing manufacturer, to prevent it 
manufacturing its own goods, or to prevent 
it from discouraging in its stores the sale of 
a given manufacturer's goods, may be 
strongly urged by the manufacturer as “made 
in good faith to meet competition.” (S. Rept. 
No. 293, 72d Cong., ist sess., p. 90.) 


Finally, commenting on the effect of 
the good-faith proviso as it related to 
the chains as sellers, the FTS said: 


Variation in price between different 
branches of a chain would seem to be a dis- 
crimination, the effect of which may be to 
produce the forbidden results. It is one 
thing, however, to reach such a broad con- 
clusion on the results of this practice by 
chains in general and quite another to pre- 
vent by legal means its use by some particu- 
lar chain. The reason is that the Clayton 
Act itself specifically permits price discrimi- 
nation “in the same or different communities 
made in good faith to meet competition.” 
The Commission has no evidence which 
would establish that price discrimination by 
chainstores has not been in good faith to 
meet competition and there is good ground 
to conclude that in many cases it has been 
for that purpose (op. cit., p. 96). 


Furthermore, with reference to the new 
language concerning exemptions for dis- 
criminations “which make only due al- 
lowance for differences in the cost of 
manufacture, sale, or delivery resulting 
from the differing methods or quantities 
in which such commodities are sold,” the 
House report said: 


This proviso is of great importance, for 
while it leaves trade and industry free from 
any restriction or impediment to the adop- 
tion and use of more economic processes of 
manufacture, methods of sale, and modes of 
delivery, wheresoever they may be employed 
in streams of production or distribution; it 
also limits the use of quantity price differ- 
entials to the sphere of actual cost differ- 
ences. Otherwise such differentials would 
become instruments of favor and privilege 
and weapons of competitive oppression. 

The bill neither requires nor compels the 
granting of discriminations or differentials 
of any sort, and the words “or require” are 
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expressly inserted in both the above subpara- 
graphs to make that clear. It leaves any who 
wish to do so entirely free to sell to all at 
the same price regardless of differences in 
cost, or to grant any differentials not in 
excess of such differences. It does not re- 
quire the differential, if granted, to be the 
arithmetical equivalent of the difference, It 
is sufficient that it does not exceed it (op. 
cit. pp. 9 and 10). 


And in much the same language the 
Senate report said: 

This proviso is of greatest importance, for 
while it leaves trade and industry free from 
any restriction or impediment to the adop- 
tion and use of more economic processes, and 
to the translation of appropriate shares of 
any savings so effected up and down the 
stream of distribution to the original pro- 
ducer and to the ultimate consumer, it also 
strictly limits the use of quantity price dif- 
ferences to that sphere, since beyond it they 
become instruments of favor and privilege 
and weapons of competitive oppression (op. 
cit. p. 5). 

INJURY TO INTERSTATE COMMERCE 


On the matter of extending the scope 
of the law to cover injury to intrastate 
commerce, where the discriminating 
seller is in interstate commerce, the 
House report quoted the new phrase in 
subsection (a) “where either or any of 
the purchases involved in such discrimi- 
nation are in commerce” and said that 
it “is of first importance in extending 
the protections of this bill against the 
full evil of price discrimination, whether 
immediately in interstate or intrastate 
commerce, wherever it is of such a char- 
acter as tends directly to burden or af- 
fect interstate commerce opere citato 
page 8. 

And the Senate report quoted the same 
phrase of the bill and said: 

And this clause is designed to extend its 
scope to discriminations between interstate 
and intrastate customers, as well as between 
those purely interstate (op. cit. p. 4). 


Coming now to a fourth major purpose 
of the changes in section 2. we find a 
clear record of intent to prohibit dis- 
criminations having a substantially in- 
jurious effect upon individual competi- 
tors. The House report quoted the fol- 
lowing language on section 2 (a) of the 
Patman bill, which is the language of 
the present statute, except for omission 
of the word “knowingly,” as follows: 

Where the effect of such discrimination 
may be substantially to lessen competition 
or tend to create a monopoly in any line of 
commerce, or to injure, destroy, or prevent 
competition with any person who either 
grants or receives the benefit of such dis- 
crimination or with customers of either of 
them (op. cit. p. 8). 


Then the House report went on to ex- 
plain what this language was intended 
to accomplish as follows: 

This provision accomplishes a substantial 
broadening of a similar clause now contained 
in section 2 of the Clayton Act. The existing 
law has in practice been too restrictive in 
requiring a showing of general injury to 
competitive conditions in the line of com- 
merce concerned, whereas the more imme- 
diately important concern is in injury to 
the competitor victimized by the discrimina- 
tion. Only through such injury in fact 
can the larger, general injury result. 
Through this broadening of the jurisdiction 
of the act, a more effective suppression of 
such injuries is possible and the more effec- 
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tive protection of the public interest at the 
same time is achieved (op. cit., p. 8). 


The Senate report quoted the same 
language as the House report and ex- 
plained it as follows: 

This clause represents a recommended ad- 
dition to the bill as referred to your com- 
mittee. It tends to exclude from the bill 
otherwise harmless violations of its letter, 
but accomplishes a substantial broadening 
of a similar clause now contained in section 
2 of the Clayton Act. The latter has in prac- 
tice been too restrictive, in requiring a show- 
ing of general injury to competitive condi- 
tions in the line of commerce concerned; 
whereas the more immediately important 
concern is in injury to the competitor vic- 
timized by the discrimination. Only through 
such injuries, in fact, can the larger general 
injury result, and to catch the weed in the 
seed will keep it from coming to flower (op. 
cit., p. 4). 

BACKGROUND OF SECTION 2 (B) 


Coming now to the subsection 2 (b) 
defense, the background recommenda- 
tion for a solution of this problem came 
from the Federal Trade Commission in 
its final report on the chainstore inves- 
tigation. The FTC report contained the 
following statement and recommenda- 
tion: 

A simple solution for the uncertainties 
and difficulties of enforcement would be to 
prohibit unfair and unjust discrimination 
in price and leave it to the enforcement 
agency, subject to review by the courts, to 
apply that principle to particular cases and 
situations. The soundness of and extent to 
which the present provisos would constitute 
valid defenses would thus become a N 
and not a legislative matter. 


The Commission therefore vrecom- 
mends that section 2 of the Clayton Act 
be amended to read as follows: 

It shall be unlawful for any person en- 
gaged in commerce, in any transaction in or 
affecting such commerce, either directly or 
indirectly to discriminate unfairly or un- 
justly in price between different purchasers 
of commodities, which commodities are sold 
for use, consumption, or resale within the 
United States or any Territory thereof or 
the District of Columbia or any insular pos- 
session or other place under the jurisdiction 
of the United States. (Final report of the 
Federal Trade Commission on chainstore in- 
vestigation, S. Doc. No, 4, Dec. 13, 1934, 74th 
Cong., Ist sess., p. 96). 


The bill introduced in the Senate and 
reported by the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary followed the FTC’s recom- 
mendation literally in that it contained 
no reference whatever to “good faith” 
or to “meeting of competition.” The 
House bill, on the other hand, contained 
the language of the statute today. The 
Senate bill was amended on the floor of 
the House by insertion of the “good 
faith” clause of the old Clayton Act. 
The conference committee agreed upon 
the language of the House bill and the 
statement of the managers on the part 
of the House accompanying the confer- 
ence committee bill referred to the lan- 
guage of the Senate bill as follows: 

The Senate bill contained a further pro- 
viso—That nothing herein contained shall 
prevent discrimination in price in the same 
or different communities made in good faith 
to meet competition. 

This language is found in existing law, and 
in the opinion of the conferees is one of the 
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obstacles to enforcement of the present 
Clayton Act. The Senate receded, and the 
language is stricken. A provision relating 
to the question of meeting competition, in- 
tended to operate only as a rule of evidence 
in a proceeding before the Federal Trade 
Commission, is included in subsection 
(b) * + +. (H. Rept. No. 2951, 74th Cong., 
2d sess., on H. R. 8442, pp. 6 and 7.) 


Further supplementing the conferee’s 
report, the chairman of the House Con- 
ferees [Mr. Utterback] submitted a 
more detailed report explaining with 
considerable length and clarity the 
meaning of each subsection of the 
Robinson-Patman bill. Since the Su- 
preme Court has looked to this report 
for the construction of section 2 (b) de- 
fense in each of the several cases—Corn 
Products Refining Co. against FTC, 
Stanley against FTC; FTC against Ce- 
ment Institute et al., and Standard Oil, 
Indiana, against FTC—which have in- 
volved this issue, it may be well to con- 
sider in full the section of the report 
dealing with “meeting competition.” It 
is as follows: 


In connection with the above rule as to 
burden of proof, it is also provided that a 
seller may show that his lower price was 
made in good faith to meet an equally low 
price of a competitor, or that his furnishing 
of services or facilities was made in good 
faith to meet those furnished by a competi- 
tor. It is to be noted, however, that this 
does not set up the meeting of competition 
as an absolute bar to a charge of discrimina- 
tion under the bill. It merely permits it 
to be shown in evidence. This provision is 
entirely procedural, It does not determine 
substantive rights, Mabilities, and duties. 
They are fixed in the other provisions of the 
bill. It leaves it a question of fact to be 
determined in each case, whether the com- 
petition to be met was such as to justify 
the discrimination given, as one lying within 
the limitations laid down by the bill, and 
whether the way in which the competition 
was met lies within the latitude allowed by 
those limitations. 


This procedural provision cannot be 
construed as a carte blanche exemption 
to violate the bill so long as a competi- 
tor can be shown to have violated it 
first, nor so long as that competition 
cannot be met without the use of op- 
pressive discriminations in violation of 
the obvious intent of the bill. 


To illustrate: The House committee hear- 
ings showed a discrimination of 15 cents a 
box granted by Colgate-Palmolive Peet Co. 
on sales of soap to the A. & P. chain. Upon 
a complaint and hearing before the Federal 
Trade Commission, this proviso would per- 
mit the Colgate Co. to show in rebuttal evi- 
dence, if such were the fact, an equally low 
price made by a local soap manufacturer in 
Des Moines, Iowa, to A. & P.'s retail outlets 
in that city; but this would not exonerate 
it from a discrimination granted to A. & P. 
5 if otherwise in violation of the 
bill. 

But the committee hearings show a simi- 
lar discount of 15 cents a case granted by 
Procter & Gamble to the same chain. If 
this proviso were construed to permit the 
showing of a competing offer as an absolute 
bar to liability for discrimination, then it 
would nullify the act entirely at the very 
inception of its enforcement, for in nearly 
every case mass buyers receive similar dis- 
criminations from competing sellers of the 
same product. One violation of law cannot 
be permitted to justify another. As in any 
case of self-defense, while the attack against 
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which the defense is claimed may be shown 
in evidence, its competency as a bar depends 
also upon whether it was a legal or illegal 
attack. A discrimination in violation of 
this bill is in practical effect a commercial 
bribe to lure the business of the favored 
customer away from the competitor, and if 
one bribe were permitted to justify another 
the bill would be futile to achieve its plainly 
intended purposes. (CONGRESSIONAL Rec- 
orp, 74th Cong., 2d sess., vol. 80, pt. 9, 
p. 9418.) 


The conference report on the Robin- 
son-Patman bill was agreed to by both 
Houses without any objection. It was 
passed by the Senate by an unanimous 
vote and was passed by the House by a 
vote of 290-16. 

THE ROBINSON-PATMAN ACT IS A RETURN ro OUR 
HISTORIC ANTITRUST POLICIES 

The Robinson-Patman Act was passed 
in the decade of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, the Miller-Tydings Act, 
and other such legislation in the busi- 
ness field. Hence the philosophy of 
the Robinson-Patman Act is sometimes 
confused in the popular mind with these 
and other legislative enactments which 
were designed to impose regulations 
upon business or to restrict competition. 
Indeed, confusions of this sort are de- 
liberately cultivated in some quarters. 
The notion that the Robinson-Patman 
‘Act was intended to impose regulations 
or maintain prices could not be farther 
from the facts. The act was intended 
to lay certain ground rules which would 
make it possible to return business to 
the regulation of competition, the kind 
of regulation which theretofore had 
largely failed. 

More than half a century of experience 
with the growing practice of price dis- 
crimination in the business system had 
left it unmistakable that this practice, 
whether with good intent or evil, gives 
big sellers an uneconomic advantage 
over small sellers, and that it gives big 
buyers an unearned advantage over small 
competing buyers. It was equally clear, 
moreover, that the practical result of the 
practice is that small firms are either 
destroyed, or survive under a coercive 
force which forbids them to lower their 
prices but compels them to follow the 
price lead of their large, centralized com- 
petitors. Clearly, then, the effect of 
price discrimination is not a price com- 
petition, but a system of high, regi- 
mented prices. Furthermore, to con- 
tinue to permit an undue abuse of big- 
ness would inevitably result in the de- 
struction and drying up of small firms, 
and a centralization of all business into 
the hands of a few giant corporations. 

The idea of competition involves a 
whole system of thought, and this system 
of thought is deeply embedded in our na- 
tional philosophy. It is closely associated 
with our historic idea of freedom, 
which demands that we maintain an 
open-door policy in economic affairs, 
so that new firms may always enter and 
stake their chances of success upon their 
ability to produce and sell at lower costs 
than their competitors, or upon the abil- 
ity to produce and sell better products. 

This philosophy is also closely associated 
with a kind of Darwinism in our think- 
ing. We like to think of competition 
as being a process by which the unfit 
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and the inefficient are continually being 
weeded out, and the fittest survive. 
Competition of this kind, we think, spurs 
the inventiveness of man, resulting in 
new discoveries and increased efficien- 
cies. Manifestly, however, competition 
cannot survive under the law of the 
jungle, wherein the strong perpetually 
devour the weak. We learned long ago 
that mere financial size cannot be the 
test which determines the outcome of 
the competitive struggle. 

The legislative history of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act, if it is clear on any- 
thing, is clear on this: It was designed, 
not to protect particular classes of com- 
petitors, but to adopt a rational test of 
fitness, and place the competitive strug- 
gle squarely upon these tests. In brief, 
the philosophy of the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act is to remove size as the deter- 
minant of who shall win out in the 
competitive struggle, and place competi- 
tion squarely upon the question of who 
can perform his part in the production 
and distribution function at the lowest 
cost, and at the same time, to free the 
price making from coercive, centralized 
control, so that any business firm—not 
just the few top firms—may reduce its 
prices and take business away from its 
competitors. 

This is another way of saying what is 
already said in the foregoing excerpts 
from the legislative history: The Robin- 
son-Patman Act was intended to provide 
a system of genuine competition, and an 
equality of opportunity for all. 

STATUS OF THE SECTION 2 (B) DEFENSE 


In an unanimous opinion written by 
the late Chief Justice Stone, in Federal 
Trade Commission v. Staley Co. (324 
U. S. 746, dec. 1945) the Supreme Court 
gave the fullest discussion of the sec- 
tion 2 (b) defense that had been made 
by the Court prior to its opinion in the 
Standard Oil, Indiana, case. The Court 
relied upon the Staley opinion, or so it 
said, in interpreting the defense in the 
Standard opinion. 


THE STALEY AND CORN PRODUCTS DECISIONS 


The Staley case involved two distinct 
types of price discriminations. The two 
types raise different problems under the 
2 (b) defense and they were treated sep- 
arately in parts I and II, respectively, of 
the Supreme Court’s opinion. 

Staley’s discriminatory practices dealt 
with in part I of the opinion relate to 
its use of a basing-point system. As 
a general rule Staley sold its glucose at 
delivered prices which were computed 
as the base price for glucose announced 
at Chicago, plus the rail freight charges 
from Chicago to the buyer’s destination. 
Staley’s glucose was not manufactured 
at Chicago nor shipped from that point. 
The Commission held that this general 
system of pricing was discriminatory, 
and violated section 2 (a). 

It had been Staley's practice on occa- 
sions, however, to make certain devia- 
tions from its general price formula, and 
the FTC held these deviations to be dis- 
criminatory in and of themselves. For 
example, while the majority of Staley’s 
customers paid the formula price, Sta- 
ley had certain favored customers to 
whom it sold at the carload price, al- 
though the purchases were made in less 
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than carload lots. Similarly, at times 
when general price increases were made, 
the favored customers were booked far 
in advance at the older, lower price, and 
. without the customers’ knowl- 


e. 

The Staley Co. plead the section 2 (b) 
defense, claiming that it was simply 
meeting its competitor’s lower prices in 
good faith in both instances. The Su- 
preme Court rejected Staley’s claims to 
the 2 (b) defense as a justification for 
both types of discriminations. Here it 
may be noted that both Staley’s gen- 
eral formula of pricing and its deviations 
from this formula were held to be ille- 
gal on the ground that each type of dis- 
crimination was assumed to have, in the 
factual situation of Staley’s industry, 
substantially adverse effects upon com- 
petition. According to FTC’s complaint 
and findings the competition affected 
was that of the buyers of glucose, among 
whom the discriminations resulted in 
substantial inequalities. 

Thus it would appear hypothetically 
possible at least, that in other situations 
of this kind the discriminations involved 
in the general formula of pricing might 
not, in the factual situation, create such 
inequalities among competing buyers as 
to be found to violate section 2 (a), while 
deviations from the formula pricing 
might be found to do so; and conversely, 
it would seem hypothetically possible 
that in other factual situations the dis- 
criminations involved in the formula 
pricing might be held to violate section 
2 (a) while deviations from the formula 
might not be so held. 

The good-faith issue involved in 
Staley’s general formula of pricing can 
best be understood by reference to the 
opinion in Corn Products Co. v. Federal 
Trade Commission (324 U. S. 726). The 
Staley and Corn Products cases were 
companion cases, decided by the Su- 
preme Court on the same day. 

The basing-point system of pricing 
which both Staley and the Corn Prod- 
ucts Co. followed, had been followed by 
the latter company before Staley came 
into business. The Corn Products Co. 
sold at delivered prices. Its delivered 
prices were computed as its base price 
for glucose announced at Chicago, plus 
rail freight charges for shipping from 
Chicago to the buyer’s place of business. 
The Corn Products Co. had plants manu- 
facturing glucose in both Chicago and 
Kansas City. Buyers in Kansas City 
were charged freight from Chicago, 
wo they were supplied from Kansas 
The Commission found that much of 
the glucose is sold to candy manufac- 
turers who are in competition with one 
another in the sale of their candy; that 
glucose is the principal ingredient in 
many varieties of low-priced candy 
which is sold on narrow margins of 
profit; and that customers for such 
candy may be diverted from one manu- 
facturer to another by differences in 
price of a small faction of a cent a pound. 
The Commission further found that 
candy manufacturers located at cities 
other than Chicago were at a substan- 
tial disadvantage in competing with 
candy manufacturers in Chicago, and 
that competition among the candy man- 
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ufacturers had been substantially in- 
jured. Some of the candy manufac- 
turers at Kansas City, for example, had 
gone out of business or moved to Chicago. 
In the Corn Products decision the Court 
held this pricing system to be in viola- 
tion of section 2 (a) of the Robinson- 
Patman Act. 

Coming now to the Staley case, the 
essential facts are these. Staley priced 
its glucose on the same basing-~-point 
system. Staley’s plant was located at 
Decatur, III., and the freight cost for 
shipping from Chicago to Decatur was 
18 cents. Staley therefore charged its 
customers located in Decatur 18 cents 
more than it charged its customers in 
Chicago, although it incurred no freight 
charges in making delivery to these cus- 
tomers. Conversely, Staley charged 
buyers in Chicago 18 cents less than 
buyers in Decatur and, in addition, paid 
18 cents in freight charges, thus making 
a discrimination of 36 cents in favor of 
Chicago as against Decatur, according to 
the Supreme Court’s computation, “or 17 
percent of the Chicago price.” 

To the extent that neither Staley nor 
the Corn Products Co. deviated from this 
general system of pricing the two com- 
panies quoted identical delivered prices 
to any particular buyer in the United 
States. 7 

Staley claimed that its price discrimi- 
nations were made in good faith to meet 
the lower price of a competitor, stipulat- 
ing that this system of pricing was al- 
ready in effect when it started in business 
some years earlier, and that it had mere- 
ly adopted the Corn Products Co.’s pric- 
ing system. 

The Court rejected Staley’s claim in 
some rather strong language. 

While neither the Staley nor the Corn 
Products cases involved any charge of 
conspiracy, the decision of the court of 
appeals in the Staley case took judicial 
note of the fact that the two companies 
had, prior to the FTC’s complaint been 
charged with conspiring in violation of 
the Sherman Act to follow this same 
basing-point system, and that a final 
consent decree had been entered in the 
United States District Court for the 
Northern District of Indiana—United 
States v. Corn Derivatives Institute, et 
al., Equity 11634 (1932). Replying to 
Staley’s claim that it had adopted its 
competitor’s basing-point system in good 
faith to meet the lower prices of a com- 
petitor, the Supreme Court said: 

The Commission's conclusion seems ines- 
capable that respondents’ discriminations, 
such as those between purchasers in Chicago 
and Decatur, were established not to meet 
equally low Chicago prices of competitors 
there, but in order to establish elsewhere the 
artificially high prices whose discriminatory 
effect permeates respondents entire pricing 
system (supra, p. 756). 

* * * > . 

By adopting the price system of their com- 
petitors, respondents have succeeded in many 
instances in establishing an artificially high 
price and have thus secured the benefit of 
the high price levels of a competitor whose 
costs of delivery are greater (supra, p. 756, 
757). 

} * . . . * 

But respondents argue that they have sus- 
tained their burden of proof, as prescribed by 
section 2 (b), by showing that they have 
adopted and followed the basing-point sys- 
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tem of their competitors * . Thus it is 
the contention that a seller may justify a 
basing point delivered price system, which is 
otherwise outlawed by section 2, because 
other competitors are in part violating the 
law by maintaining a like system (supra, p. 
753). 
. a s * s 

This startling conclusion is admissible only 
upon the assumption that the statute per- 
mits a seller to maintain an otherwise un- 
lawful system of discriminatory prices, 
merely because he had adopted it in its en- 
tirety, as a means of securing the benefits of a 
like unlawful system maintained by his com- 
petitors. * * * We think the conclusion is 
inadmissible, in view of the clear congres- 
sional purpose not to sanction by section 2 
(b) the excuse that the person charged with a 
violation of the law was merely adopting a 
similarly unlawful practice of another (supra, 
pp. 753, 754). 


Here it should be noted that the Staley 
opinion cites and leans heavily upon the 
report of the chairman of the House con- 
ferees, Mr. Utterback, in presenting the 
conference report on the Robinson-Pat- 
man bill. It thus appears further that 
insofar as the basing-point problem dis- 
cussed in part I of the Staley decision is 
concerned, the Court did not consider 
that there was any question of attack, 
lawful or unlawful, by one competitor 
upon another, nor any question of self- 
defense, but rather that both competitors 
were violating the law for their mutual 
benefit. 

The Court in part I said: 

The act thus places emphasis on indi- 
vidual competitive situations, rather than 
upon a general system of competition (supra, 
p. 753). 


Coming now to part II of the Staley 
decision, the essential facts are as fol- 
lows: Staley had stipulated the facts as 
to its booking practices and stipulated 
further that the discriminations involved 
were, in the Court’s language: 


Made in response to verbal information 
received from salesmen, brokers, or intend- 
ing purchasers, without supporting evidence, 
to the effect that in each case one or more 
competitors had granted or offered to grant 
like .discriminations. It is stipulated that 
respondents, “believing such report to be 
true; has then granted similar” price dis- 
criminations (supra, p. 758). 


Then the Court went on to point out: 


The record contains no statements by the 
persons making these reports and discloses 
no efforts by respondents to investigate or 
verify them, and no evidence of respondents’ 
knowledge of their informants’ character and 
reliability. It is admitted that in some in- 
stances respondents made sales upon book- 
ings which they suspected had been made 
without knowledge of the buyers (supra, p. 
758). 


In view of the above recitation of facts 
and others of a similar nature, the Court 
then held that Staley had failed in its 
burden of showing that its discrimina- 
tions made in the course of its deviations 
from its general pricing formula had 
been made in good faith to meet a com- 
petitor’s price offers to those buyers. 
Here the Court said: 

Section 2 (b) does not require the seller to 
justify price discriminations by showing that 
in fact they met a competitive price. But it 
does place on the seller the burden of show- 
ing that the price was made in good faith to 
meet a competitor’s. The good faith of the 
discrimination must be shown in the face of 
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the fact that the seller is aware that his 
discrimination is unlawful, unless good faith 
is shown, and in circumstances which are 
peculiarly favorable to price discrimination 
abuses. We agree with the Commission that 
the statute at least requires the seller, who 
has knowingly discriminated in price, to 
show the existence of facts which would lead 
a reasonable and prudent person to believe 
that the granting of a lower price would in 
fact meet the equally low price of a com- 
petitor (supra, pp. 759, 760). 


Taking the two parts of the Staley 
decision either together or separately, it 
thus appears clear that this opinion con- 
structed the 2 (b) defense as a matter of 
self-defense. The Court emphasized 
that the defense applies to “individual 
competitive situations.” The Court 
stopped short, however, of ruling on the 
question whether it was to be self-de- 
fense against an unlawful attack or a 
lawful attack. That question was not 
raised. The claim to self-defense with 
reference to the basing point system was 
rejected on the ground that Staley was 
emulating the unlawful conduct of its 
competitor for the purpose of gaining 
“like benefits.” The plea of self-defense 
with reference to Staley’s discrimina- 
tions in favor of individual customers 
was rejected on the ground that Staley 
had been insufficiently diligent in satis- 
fying itself that the lower price offer of 
a competitor existed. 

There is some evidence, however, that 
the Court had in mind that a justifiable 
discrimination would involve self- 
defense against an unlawful price at- 
tack. Summarizing the pertinent facts 
treated in part II of its opinion the 
Court said, as previously quoted, “the 
facts as stipulated were only that dis- 
criminations were made in response to 
verbal information withcut supporting 
evidence, to the effect that in each case 
one or more competitors had granted or 
offered to grant like discriminations.” 
Thus it would seem reasonable to ex- 
pect that if the Court in the Staley 
opinion had in mind that justification 
was to involve self-defense against a 
nondiseriminatory price attack, rather 
than against a discriminatory price at- 
tack, it would have rejected Staley’s 
plea on the ground that it failed to meet 
this elemental requirement. The Court 
did not do so. It accepted Staley’s plea, 
as it understood it, as meeting “like dis- 
criminations” and rejected the plea only 
on the ground that Staley had insuffi- 
cient evidence to convince a reasonable 
and prudent person that it had been 
attacked, either lawfully or unlawfully. 

THE CEMENT DECISION 


Unlike its complaint in the Staley and 
Corn Products cases, the FPTC’s com- 
plaint in the Cement case contained a 
charge which was, in effect, that the 
sellers had combined and conspired to 
fix prices, in violation of section 5 of the 
FTC Act. This was in addition to a 
charge that the sellers had made price 
discriminations in violation of section 2 
(a) of the Robinson-Patman Act. 

With reference to the price-fixing 
charge, the Commission held that the 
Cement Institute and its manufacturer 
members had taken collective action to 
maintain a multiple basing-point system 
of pricing, and to do other things which 
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resulted in any particular buyer re- 
ceiving identical delivered prices, terms 
of sale, and so forth, from all sellers. All 
buyers did not receive the same delivered 
price, but any particular buyer received 
the same delivered price from all sellers 
caring to sell that buyer. 

With reference to the charge that the 
cement companies had discriminated in 
prices in violation of section 2 (a) of 
the Robinson-Patman Act, the Commis- 
sion held that respondents’ basing-point 
system of pricing involved a particular 
seller collecting phantom freight on 
sales made to some locations, and in its 
absorbing freight charges on sales made 
to other locations. Thus, the varying 
amounts of phantom freight collected 
and freight charges absorbed resulted in 
varying net prices to the seller. The 
Commission charged that this system 
of pricing resulted in price discrimina- 
tions within the definition of section 2 
(a) of the Robinson-Patman Act and 
that the effect of these discriminations 
was to “substantially lessen competi- 
tion” in violation of that act. The es- 
sence of the “lessening of competition” 
charged in this instance was not that 
the discriminations resulted in inequali- 
ties among buyers, or that competition 
among the sellers was injured in the 
sense that the larger sellers were abusing 
their economic power to injure or de- 
stroy smaller competing sellers, but that 
the substantially lessening” referred to 
the elimination of competition among 
the sellers. The record shows that at 
earlier times in the history of this pric- 
ing system price discriminations had 
been made to injure and discipline re- 
calcitrant sellers and to bring others 
into line with the general industrywide 
system of pricing, and the Court’s opin- 
ion makes reference to this earlier his- 
tory. But the state of affairs which had 
been reached by the time the Commis- 
sion’s order was issued was that of a gen- 
eral compliance with the system on the 
part of all members of the institute. 

The Supreme Court reviewed this case 
and in April 1948 rendered a 6 to 1 de- 
cision sustaining the Commission’s find- 
ings and order Federal Trade Commis- 
sion v. Cement Institute et al. (333 U. S. 
683), Justices Douglas and Jackson tak- 
ing no part in the decision, and Mr. Jus- 
‘tice Burton dissenting. 

With reference to the charge that re- 
spondents violated section 5 of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act, the Court 
said: 

The core of the charge was that the re- 
spondents had restrained and hindered com- 
petition in the sale and distribution of ce- 
ment by means of a combination among 
themselves made effective through mutual 
understanding or agreement to employ a 
multiple basing-point system of pricing. It 
was alleged that this system resulted in the 
quotation of identical terms of sale and 
identical prices for cement by the respond- 
ents at any given point in the United States. 
This system had worked so successfully, it 
was further charged, that for many years 
prior to the filing of the complaint, all ce- 
ment buyers throughout the Nation, with 
rare exceptions, had been unable to purchase 
cement for delivery in any given locality 
from any one of the respondents at a lower 
price or on more fayorable terms than from 
any of the other respondents (supra, p. 688). 
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Then in concluding upon this charge, 
the Court said: 

Thus we have a complaint which charged 
collective action by respondents designed to 
maintain a sales technique that restrained 
competition, detailed findings of collective 
activities by groups of respondents to achieve 
that end, then a general finding that re- 
spondents maintained the combination, and 
finally an order prohibiting the continuance 
of the combination. It seems impossible to 
conceive that anyone reading these findings 
in their entirety could doubt that the Com- 
mission found that respondents collectively 
maintained a multiple basing point delivered 
price system for the purpose of suppressing 
competition in cement sales. The findings 
are sufficient. The contention that they are 
not is without substance (supra, pp. 711— 
712). 


Thereafter the Court’s opinion reviews 
the evidence in the record which lead 
it to conclude that the evidence was 
sufficient to support the Commission’s 
finding. 

Coming to count 2 of the Commission's 
complaint, the Court said: 

The Commission found that respondents’ 
combination to use the multiple basing point 
delivered price system had effected system- 
atic price discrimination in violation of sec- 
tion 2 of the Clayton Act as amended by 
the Robinson-Patman Act (supra, p. 721). 


In light of this proposition the Court 
considered respondents’ claim that their 
price discriminations had been “made in 
good faith to meet an equally low price 
of a competitor,” as provided in section 
2 (b). Here the Court pointed out that 
the Commission had held that the effect 
of this discrimination was the substan- 
tial lessening of competition between re- 
spondents”—supra, page 722—and it 
made no separate consideration of the 
evideace of the competitive effects apart 
from the consideration which it had al- 
ready given this evidence under the con- 
spiracy charge. On the contrary, the 
Court in this opinion took the position 
that section 2 (b) provides for the Com- 
mission to make out a prima facie case of 
violation of section 2 (a) merely upon 
proof that a discrimination in price has 
been made, and that respondents had 
failed in their burden of rebutting the 
prima facie case. Here the Court said: 

Section 2 (b) provides that proof of dis- 
crimination in price (selling the same kind 
of goods cheaper to one purchaser than to 
another) makes out a prima facie case of vio- 
lation, but permits the seller to rebut “the 
prima-facie case thus made by showing that 
his lower price * was made in good faith 
to meet an equally low price of a competitor” 
(supra, p. 721, 722). 


In this opinion, the Court did however 
take up respondents’ arguments on the 
meaning of the section 2 (b) defense and 
declared that these arguments had al- 
ready been answered in the Corn Prod- 
ucts and Staley decisions. Amplifying 
further, however, on what it understood 
the Corn Products and Staley decisions 
to mean, the Court remarked, in part, as 
indicated below. With reference to the 
Staley decision, the Court said: 

This was a direct holding that a pricing 
system involving both phantom freight and 
freight absorption violates section 2 (a) if 
under that system prices are computed for 
products actually shipped from one locality 
on the fiction that they were shipped from 
another (supra, p. 724). 
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And, finally summarizing on the mean- 


ing of the 2 (b) defense, the Court said: 


Section 2 (b) permits a single company to 
sell one customer at a lower price than it sells 
to another if the price is “made in good faith 


to meet an equally low price of a competitor.” 


But this does not mean that section 2 (b) 
permits a seller to use a sales system which 
constantly results in his getting more money 
for like goods from some customers than he 
does from others. We held to the contrary 
in the Staley case. There we said that the 
act “speaks only of the seller's ‘lower’ price 
and of that only to the extent that it is made 
‘in good faith’ to meet an equally low price 
of a competitor.” The act thus places em- 
phasis on individual competitive situations, 
rather than upon a general system of compe- 
tition (opus cit., supra, p. 725). 


While the Court did not consider the 
question whether it was to be a lawful or 
unlawful attack which could justify the 
seller in meeting the lower price of a com- 
petitor, it does appear that if adopted the 
proposition that the act thus places em- 
phasis on individual competitive situa- 
tions rather than upon a general system 
of competition“ and that section 2 (b) 
does not permit “a seller to use a sales 
system which constantly results in his 
getting more money for like goods from 
some customers than he does from 
others.” 


THE STANDARD OIL (INDIANA) DECISION 


In 1950, the Supreme Court in Stand- 
ard Oil (Indiana) y. Federal Trade Com- 
mission (340 U. S. 231), ruled in a 5-to-3 
decision—Mr. Justice Minton not partici- 
pating—that the section 2 (b) defense, 
when successfully made out, is a com- 
plete justification for a practice of price 
discrimination and that this defense 
thus serves as a bar to a cease-and-desist 
order against such practice. The Court 
also ruled upon a number of other things, 
but it may be important to consider first 
what the issue was and what arguments 
were made on it. 

The charge against Standard was that 
its practice of selling gasoline to certain 
buyers in the Detroit area at 1% cents 
less than it charged other buyers ad- 
versely affected competition among 
Standard’s retail dealers to a degree pro- 
hibited by section 2 (a) of the statute. 
Furthermore, the proceedings before the 
FTC came to a conclusion with the Com- 
mission making a finding that Stand- 
ard’s discrimination in fact have the 
adverse effect prohibited by the statute. 
Standard had claimed, among other 
things, that its discriminations were 
“made in good faith to meet the lower 
price of a competitor.” 

It claimed, moreover, that this defense 
is a complete defense against the charge 
of violation of section 2 (a), barring the 
Commission from issuing a cease-and- 
desist order. The Commission accepted 
the evidence which Standard introduced 
in support of its claim that its discrimi- 
nations were made in good faith to meet 
the lower price of a competitor, but the 
Commission refused to make a finding 
on the question whether or not Stand- 
ard’s evidence successfully supported 
this claim. The Commission took the 
position that at the stage of the proceed- 
ings which had then been reached, the 
question whether Standard had met 
competitors’ prices in good faith was ir- 
relevant—that a cease-and-desist order 
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should issue in either eventuality. More 
specifically, the Commission’s position 
was that the 2 (b) defense was to be 
effective only in “rebutting its prima 
facie case“ made out merely upon a 
showing that a price discrimination had 
been made. The Commission reasoned 
further that since it had already pro- 
ceeded to the next step in the burden of 
proof, and shown the adverse effects of 
the discriminations in question, its cease- 
and-desist order should be issued wheth- 
er or not Standard successfully made 
out the 2 (b) defense. In this position 
the Commissioner relied upon the lan- 
guage of the statute and statements in 
the legislative history, as well as state- 
ments in the Staley and Cement opin- 
ions, to support its contentions that sec- 
tion 2 (b) was intended as a procedural 
matter, governing the shifting of the 
burden of proof. For example, the Sta- 
ley opinion had said: 

It will be noted that the defense that the 
price discriminations were made in order to 
meet competition, is under the statute a 
matter of rebutting the Commission’s prima 
facie case (supra, p. 752). 


And in the same opinion Mr. Chief 
Justice Stone had said that the 2 (b) de- 
fense: “Is a matter of evidence in each 
case, raising a question of fact as to 
whether the competition justified the 
discrimination”—supra, page 746. 

In the Standard Oil, Indiana, opin- 
ion, however, the Court held that the 2 
(b) defense is not just a matter of re- 
butting the FTC’s prima facie case, but 
that the defense is a complete justifica- 
tion for the discriminatory practice, ir- 
respective of the effects of the discrimi- 
nation. Consequently, this case was re- 
manded to the FTC for a finding whether 
or not Standard’s discrimination had 
been made in good faith to meet the 
lower price of a competitor. 

In addition to the primary issue be- 
fore the Court in this case, the Court 
also ruled or expressed opinions upon 
several other questions. Specifically, 
the majority opinion ruled, not only 
upon the question whether the (2) (b) 
defense is a complete justification, but 
on the question of how the defense is to 
be constructed. Further, it made quasi- 
legislative findings upon a number of 
economic questions pertaining to the 
practical effects of price discriminations 
and the social desirability of these prac- 
tices. 

It will perhaps lead to a clearer under- 
standing of the Court’s ruling upon the 
main question to consider its economic 
conclusions first. Here the Court not 
only entertained theoretical arguments 
about the effects and desirability of dis- 
criminatory practices, but during the 
course of the oral arguments it invited 
additional speculations in these fields. 
For example, in November 1950 Mr. Wil- 
liam Simon, who argued the case as 
amicus curiae on the side of Standard 
told the Court: 

We believe that there is never an injury 
to competition when a seller does no more 
than to in good faith meet the price. at 


which his competitors are lawfully selling 
and which they offer to his customers. (See 


transcript of argument.) 


It was perhaps relevant to the Court’s 
ruling that section 2 (b) provides a 
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complete defense of a discriminatory 
practice, irrespective of the effects of 
the practice, that the Court was pro- 
ceeding upon the premise that a dis- 
crimination to meet a competitor’s price 
does not in fact injure competition, but 
on the contrary, discriminations are es- 
sential to any competition at all. More 
precisely, the majority opinion seems 
clearly to think that discriminations are 
necessary to vigorous competition and 
that the Court's decision in limiting dis- 
crimination to a meeting of competitor's 
prices regrettably softens competition. 
Indeed, it is clear that the majority opin- 
ion regards the Robinson-Patman Act 
as a kind of price control by law calcu- 
lated to lessen if not stop competition, 
and that the act expresses a philosophy 
which is contrary to the Sherman Act. 
The opinion contains a number of sug- 
gestions to these effects. For example, at 
the conclusion of his opinion, after he 
had succeeded in rationalizing away 
most, but not quite all, of the law against 
price discrimination, Mr. Justice Bur- 
ton seems to apologize for the incom- 
pleteness of his labors. He says: 

We need not now reconcile, in its entirety, 
the economic theory which underlies the 
Robinson-Patman Act with that of the 
Sherman and Clayton Acts. 


The above remark is footnoted to ex- 
plain that “it has been suggested that, 
in theory, the Robinson-Patman Act, as 
a whole, is inconsistent with the Sher- 
man and Clayton Acts.“ And the reader 
is referred to the published writings of 
several economists and lawyers who have 
been unsympathetic to the Robinson- 
Patman Act, including two who have 
been particularly active in propagandiz- 
ing against the act, and under circum- 
stances which render their disinterested- 
ness at least suspect. 

Then again, earlier in this opinion 
where it is decided how the 2 (b) defense 
shall be constructed, there follows a 
triumphant assertion: 

Actual competition, at least in this ele- 
mental form, is thus preserved. 


There were other informal expres- 
sions by the Justices joining in the ma- 
jority opinion which make their under- 
standing of and predilection for discrim- 
inations unmistakable. For example: 


Justice Jackson. Do you think we have 
statutes of any consistent philosophy of 
business control? 

Mr. Stor. Well, I must confess that the 
philosophy of the Sherman Act is diametri- 
cally opposed to the philosophy of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act, as the Federal Trade Com- 
mission construes it. 

Justice Jackson. We have vacillated and 
oscillated between the NRA theory, roughly, 
and the Sherman Antitrust Law theory ever 
since I can remember, and we are still 
wobbling. 

“Mr. Sox. This is the NRA theory” (cf. 
transcript of argument.) 


The following is quoted from Mark H. 
Wooley, Fortune magazine, November 
1950, page 184: 


In a series of questions Justice Jackson 
showed the essential conflict between the 
Robinson-Patman Act and the antitrust 
laws: “Is it explained how a price reduction 
is an injury to competition?” “Is it your 
view that this section of the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act is consistent with the antitrust 
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laws or are we trying to enforce two con- 
fiicting legislative policies?” “Suppose there 
were no Robinson-Patman Act. What would 
your clients (retail gasoline dealers) then 
do? Would they go to their suppliers and 
ask for a price cut?” That would help Jus- 
tice Black and me who want to get our gaso- 
line cheaper, The whole purpose of this is 
to avert competition from running its course. 


There is considerable evidence in the 
expressions quoted above and in the ma- 
jority opinion, however, that the Court 
was confused as between a price dis- 
crimination and a price reduction. For 
example, the key factor in the Court’s 
reconciliation of its ruling with the legis- 
lative history of the act is to be found 
in the following: 

It must haye been obvious to Congress that 
any price reduction to any dealer may always 
affect competition at that dealer’s level as 
well as at the dealer's resale level, whether 
or not the reduction to the dealer is dis- 
criminatory. Likewise, it must have been 
obvious to Congress that any price reductions 
initiated by a seller’s competitor would, if 
not met by the seller, affect competition at 
the beneficiary’s level or among the bene- 
ficiary’s customers just as much as if those 
8 nad been met by the seller (supra, 
P. 250). 


In other words, the Court missed the 
whole point of the law. It started out 
with the premise that in drafting the 
law Congress was trying to soften com- 
petition, but after discovering that there 
are some obvious loopholes, namely, that 
Congress did not prohibit nondiscrimina- 
tory price reductions, the Court conclud- 
ed that the law could not successfully 
stop competition anyway. 

The minority opinion in the Standard 
Oil case refrains, on the whole, from en- 
tering into a consideration of whether 
discrimination is economically desirable 
or undesirable, and at one point seems 
to offer a mild rebuke to the majority for 
doing so. Nevertheless, it, too, pro- 
nounces statutory restraints upon dis- 
crimination to be a fetter on competi- 
tion. Here one of the newly popular 
views of the matter, according to which 
discrimination has both good and bad 
competitive effects, is adopted and as- 
serted without qualification. This is the 
view which holds that discriminatory 
selling strengthens competition among 
sellers but weakens competition among 
buyers. The minority opinion asserts, 
moreover, that when it passed the Robin- 
son-Patman Act, Congress, too, had rec- 
ognized the supposedly conflicting effects 
arising from legal restraints upon dis- 
criminatory selling, but that Congress 
had obviously concluded that the 
greater advantage would accrue by fos- 
tering equal access to supplies by com- 
peting merchants. The pertinent pas- 
sages in full are as follows: 

The public policy of the United States 
fosters the free-enterprise system of unfet- 
tered competition. * * There are, how- 
ever, statutory exceptions to such unlimited 
competition. Nondiscriminatory pricing 
tends to weaken competition in that a seller, 
while otherwise maintaining his prices, can- 
not meet his antagonist’s price to get a single 
order or customer. But Congress obviously 
concluded that the greater advantage would 
accrue by fostering equal access to supplies 
by competing merchants or other purchasers 
in the course of business, 
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The minority opinion further said: 

The need to allow sellers to meet competi- 
tion in price from other sellers while protect - 
ing the competitors of the buyers against the 
buyers’ advantages gained from the price dis- 
crimination was a major cause of the enact- 
ment of the 1936 Robinson-Patman Act. 
The Clayton Act has failed to solve the 
problem. 


Thus both the majority and minority 
views in the Standard Oil decision looked 
upon statutory restraints on discrimina- 
tion to be an amelioration or lessening of 
competition, and the most charitable of 
these two views hold that, as against a 
loss of competition among sellers, there 
is some offsetting or overbalancing ad- 
vantage to be gained by securing buyers 
against the destructive effects of dis- 
criminatory selling. 

Unfortunately counsel who argued the 
case for the Federal Trade Commission 
was not prepared to make either prac- 
tical or theoretical arguments. 

Coming now to the Court’s construc- 
tion of the section 2 (b) defense, al- 
though the practical question had not 
been raised, it said that by passage of the 
Robinson-Patman Act Congress did not 
seek “either to abolish competition or 
so radically to curtail it that a seller 
would have no substantial right of self- 
defense against a price raid by a com- 
petitor”’—supra, page 249. 

Then more specifically the Court said 
of the 2 (b) defense: 

That still consists of the provision that 
wherever a lawful lower price of a com- 
petitor threatens to deprive a seller of a 
customer, the seller, to retain that customer, 
may in good faith meet that lower price— 
supra, page 242. 


Similar statements to the effect that 
the price to be met must be a lawful 
price, appear at approximately seven 
places in this opinion. 

How did the Court decide that a viola- 
tion of the law in self-defense is to con- 
sist of meeting a competitor’s lawful 
price? The answer appears in several 
places. For example: 

In the Staley case, supra, most of the 
Court’s opinion is devoted to the considera- 
tion of the evidence introduced in support 
of the seller’s defense under section 2 (b). 
The discussion proceeds upon the assump- 
tion, applicable here, that if a competitor's 
“lower price” is a lawful individual price 
offered to any of the seller’s customers, then 
the seller is protected, under section 2 (b), 
in making a counteroffer provided the seller 
proves that its counteroffer is made to meet 
in good faith its competitor’s equally low 
price—supra, page 244. 


Then in a footnote the Court quotes a 
statement of two members of the FTC 
stafi filed with the Temporary National 

Economie Committee in 1941, in part, as 
follows: 

The right of self-defense against competi- 
tive price attacks is as vital in a competitive 
economy as the right of self-defense against 
personal attack—supra, page 247. 


And the Court also said: 

There is also a suggestion in the debates, 
ais well as in the remarks of this Court in 
the Staley case, supra, that a competitor’s 
lower price, which may be met by a seller 
under the protection of section 2 (b), must 
be a lawful price (supra, p. 248). 


Unfortunately the Court’s opinion does 
not specify where the suggestion is to 
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be found in the debates that the price 
to be met must be a lawful price, but 
the remarks impinging upon this ques- 
tion to be found in the Staley decision 
cited as has been indicated, the report of 
the chairman of the House conferees, 
Mr. Utterback. 

It thus appears that the basic difi- 
culty, and the nullifying effect, of the 
Standard Oil of Indiana decision lies not 
in the fact that the Court held the sec- 
tion 2 (b) defense to be a complete 
defense, but in the fact that it con- 
structed the defense to mean that a 
seller is justified in violating the law to 
meet a lawful attack rather than to meet 
an unlawful attack. As is to be ex- 
pected, arguments are being made that 
since a seller is justified in making a dis- 
crimination to meet a competitor’s law- 
ful price, he may enjoy the presumption 
that his competitor's price is lawful, and 
proceed with immunity. For example, 
the report accompanying one of the bills 
which have been introduced “to conform 
statutory law to the interpretation of 
section 2 of the Clayton Act, as amended, 
recently enunciated by the Supreme 
Court in Standard Oil Company against 
Federal Trade Commission,” states: 

Certainly a seller would not be held re- 
sponsible, under normal conditions, to judge 
at his peril whether his competitor could 
justify the lower price that was being met. 
Competitors do not normally have ready 
access to one another's books of account, 
In the ordinary course the seller may safely 
start with the assumption that the lower 
price of a competitor which he is meeting is 
lawful. (Cf. S. Rept. No. 293, 82d Cong., 
ist sess., to acompany S. 719, p. 6.) 


Had the Court constructed the defense 
to mean self-defense in the normal sense 
of the term, with the burden of showing 
justification upon the defendant plead- 
ing this defense, the seller would be 
justified in his violations only where he 
could show that he was in dire peril, and 
where the circumstances were such that 
he could not prevail upon the policing 
authorities to make a timely interven- 
tion against his competitor’s unlawful 
act. Moreover, there would normally be 
a reasonable limit on the time during 
which the seller could continue to meet 
a competitor's unlawful price without 
obtaining legal intervention. As the 
Court did construct the 2 (b) defense, 
however, it would appear to leave the 
law with no facility for terminating a 
discriminatory practice. Indeed, the 
sellers who make the lower nondiscrim- 
inatory prices which the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act sought to encourage lay them- 
selves open to a practical penalty for 
doing so. And the sellers who make 
nondiscriminatory prices, whether lower 
or not—as is usually a practical necessity 
for smaller sellers—provide an unending 
justification for their competitors to vio- 
late the law. 

The genesis of the Court’s construc- 
tion of the 2 (b) defense would be in- 
complete without some consideration of 
the alternative arguments with which 
the Court was presented. 

The Department of Justice allowed 
the FTC to assign its own attorney to 
present its case to the Court. The FTC 
assigned a recently appointed associate 
general counsel. He did not argue either 
that the 2 (b) defense should involve 
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meeting a lawful price or that it should 
involve meeting an unlawful price. He 
did not argue either that the defense 
should pertain to retaining a customer 
or that it should pertain to acquiring a 
new customer. He did not dispute coun- 
sel for Standard’s position on these 
points. His argument touched upon 
none of these things; rather, his argu- 
ment was in essence that a seller’s price 
discriminations may enhance competi- 
tion at the seller’s level while injuring 
competition at the reseller’s level, and 
that the 2 (b) defense should mean that 
the FTC would balance the benefits 
against the injury in individual situ- 
ations and decide in each case where the 
greater social good lay. This argument 
appears to have struck the Court as 
being dangerously insufficient in provi- 
sion for due process, for in rejecting the 
argument it said: 

In the absence of more explicit require- 
ments and more specific standards of com- 
parison than we have here, it is difficult to 
see how an injury to competition at a level 
below that of the seller can thus be balanced 
fairly against a justification for meeting the 
competition at the seller’s level. We hesi- 
tate to accept section 2 (b) as establishing 
such a dubious defense (supra, p. 251). 


In 1953 the FTC issued a modified 
finding in the remanded Standard Oil, 
Indiana, case, declaring that Standard 
had failed to sustain the burden of prov- 
ing the 2 (b) defense. Thus, after 2 
years of considering the evidence, the 
FTC reached a conclusion that Stand- 
ard’s price discriminations had not been 
made “in good faith,” stating, in part, 
as follows: 

At all relevant times respondent (Standard 
Oil of Indiana) knew or had the means of 
knowing and should have known that the 
manner in which it priced and sold its gaso- 
line continually created the probability of 
injury to competition between retail dealers 
who bought such gasoline at different prices 


and resold it in competition with one an- 
other. 


. s * 6 . 
The Commission does not construe 
the words “in good faith” in section 2 (b) 
as permitting that result. (FTC's modified 
finding issued January 16, 1953.) 


Thus the Commission appears to have 
reverted to a test enunciated in the Ce- 
ment opinion, which is that the 2 (b) 
defense does not permit a seller to use 
a sales system which constantly results 
in his getting more money for like goods 
from some customers than he does from 
others“ —opinion cited—and in doing 
so the Commission would seem of neces- 
sity to have rejected the Court's con- 
struction of the defense in the Standard 
Oil, Indiana, opinion, which construc- 
tion inherently embraces continual dis- 
crimination. 

The FTC's modified finding is now 
pending review of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Seventh Circuit. 


PERSONNEL PROBLEMS OF THE 
AIR FORCE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD] is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, in our 
endeavors to bring about a condition of 
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lasting peace and security, we have been 
called upon to create and support power- 
ful American military forces to stand as 
a bulwark against the diabolical schemes 
of the Kremlin. Technological military 
advancements by the Soviets during the 
past decade have had a profound effect 
on our efforts. We have been called 
upon to emphasize a military program 
adjusted both to this continuing threat 
to our national survival and to new mili- 
tary doctrinal concepts. 

Mr. Speaker, the perimeters of the 
world have shrunk. No longer it is pos- 
sible for us to depend complacently upon 
the luxury of time or the security of dis- 
tance. A powerful military force in be- 
ing is this Nation’s only insurance against 
surprise attack. 

It is only natural, therefore, that we 
have come to recognize the need for the 
rapid buildup toward a powerful defen- 
sive and deterrent Air Force. The 
United States Air Force must be made 
such an instrument, available to the 
American people for their common de- 
fense and for the advancement of their 
national interest. It can and should be 
the most potent assembly of organized 
military strength in history. It is the 
principal military means with which the 
American people can meet the perils of 
this age of danger. 

Our efforts to create such a force have 
not been directed merely to the accumu- 
lation of masses of manpower. As a 
matter of fact, considerable emphasis has 
been given to the use of minimum man- 
power through the effective and maxi- 
mum use of American scientific genius. 

Nevertheless, there has been a tend- 
ency in all of our talk of military budgets 
to disregard the one principal element 
of a qualitative military force; the hu- 
man element. The most effective wea- 
pons that science can produce are just 
so many nuts and bolts if we do not have 
the finest trained manpower to operate 
them. 

Recently, I had the extreme pleasure 
of visiting both the headquarters, Stra- 
tegic Air Command, and the headquar- 
ters, Continental Air Defense Command. 
I am hard put to describe the dedicated 
spirit of the many individuals that I 
met at both installations. Their spirit 
is magnificent, despite the many almost 
insurmountable problems that crop up 
daily in these two great commands. 

Mr. Speaker, my talks with both Gen. 
Curtis LeMay at Strategic Air Command 
and Gen. Frederick H. Smith, Jr., vice 
commander, Air Defense Command, left 
me quite disturbed. 

Of the many problems we discussed, 
the one that was paramount was that 
of personnel. The retention of person- 
nel in these two organizations that pro- 
vide us with the main deterrent against 
the Soviet Union is probably their most 
significant problem. 

These two great military leaders are 
concerned about the situation. Con- 
tinued loss of experienced personnel has 
had a most unfavorable impact on the 
combat effectiveness of their units. But 
what is even worse is that neither can 
predict an appreciable change in the 
present trend. 

This problem involves more than just 
a matter of pay. It involves such is- 
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sues as good and adequate housing, 
proper family medical care and survivors 
benefits. It involves the acceptance of 
the military man into the community 
family and an awareness by the com- 
munity of the problems that are inherent 
only in the military. 

Above all, it involves the regenera- 
tion of a respect for an honored vocation 
and the elimination of the too frequent 
concept of the second-class citizen. 

There is all too often a willingness to 
chip away at the benefits that have been 
extended to military personnel. 

Mr. Speaker, two points stood out in 
my discussions at SAC and ADC covering 
the personnel problem. First, the com- 
parison of military pay rates versus 
civilian for flying and maintenance per- 
sonnel. Second, the requirements placed 
upon human beings to provide a constant 
state of readiness within ADC. 

Upon departing SAC and ADC head- 
quarters, I asked both General LeMay 
and General Smith for a report outlining 
their major personnel problem areas. I 
have received them. I would like to 
quote portions from these reports. First 
is the SAC statement regarding pay dif- 
ferentials: 

As a matter of information, we made a 
comparison of a SAC B-47 air division with 
General Motors and United Air Lines. For 
every $10,000 that General Motors has in 
asset value, they put the equivalent of $6,000 
into payroll, or 60 percent of the asset value, 
For every $10,000 that United Airlines has 
in asset value, they put the equivalent of 
$5,000 or 50 percent into payroll. For every 
$10,000 that a SAC B-47 Air Division has in 
asset value, they put the equivalent of $735 
or 7.3 percent into payroll, 

If you took the total asset value of General 
Motors and divided it by the total number of 
General Motors employees, the asset value 
would be $11,000 per employee; if you did the 
same thing for United Airlines, the asset 
value would be $10,500 per employee. If you 
did the same for a B47 Air Division, the 
asset value would be $55,000 per employee. 


As to the Air Defense problem, this is 
what General Smith has to say: 


The nature of the air defense mission dic- 
tates a constant state of readiness 24 hours a 
day on a 7 day per week basis. Geographi- 
cally, it requires that our units be spread 
over the whole of the United States, with 
their location determined on the basis of 
military necessity, technical requirements, 
and defense capability rather than with re- 
gard to favorable climatic and living condi- 
tions. The net result of these two facts is 
that by and large our people are assigned to 
shift duty in units situated considerable dis- 
tances from large Air Force installations and 
also from civilian communities where normal 
services and conveniences can be made ayail- 
able. For instance, 85 percent of our air- 
craft control and warning radar units are 
located from a minimum of 20 miles to a 
maximum of 485 miles from their parent 
organization. To a lesser degree they are iso. 
lated from even the most rural communities 
in the more thinly populated areas of the 
country. The people who man these organ- 
izations face much the same situation here 
as they do at isolated overseas areas. It is 
upon these people that the problems of hous- 
ing, medical care, high rents, and the like 
have particular impact. 


Mr. Speaker, both of these are excep- 
tionally fine statements that clearly deli- 
neate the personnel problem that the 
entire Air Force is faced with. With the 
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permission of my colleagues, I should like 
to insert in the Record the complete 
reports from which I have extracted 
these statements and suggest they be 
read by all: 


Pay DIFFERENTIAL, Amn FORCE AND CIVILIAN 
ENTERPRISE 

1. From a study of the agreements be- 
tween an established airline and its em- 
ployees an interesting comparison of rates 
of pay between the Air Force and the air- 
line can be made. 

2. The comparison is made between the 
exact jobs in each instance and with ap- 
proximately the same length of service. 

(a) An airline DC-7 pilot (captain on 
domestic flight) and an Air Force Captain 
flying a B-47, B-36, or B-52, both with over 
8 years’ service, will be compared. The air- 
line pilot will receive for an 80-hour flying 
month (normal) $1,448.00. The Air Force 
pilot will receive $756.68. 

(b) An airline captain on international 
flights, flying 82 hours, draws approximately 
$18,480.00 per year. He can be compared to 
one of our Wing Commanders with 20 years 
service who draws $13,767 per year and has 
50 B-47’s under his command. 

(c) An airline flight dispatcher with 10 
years service will draw a healthy $745 per 
month, while the Air Force Master Sergeant 
with the same service and the same duty 
will earn $375.40. 

(d) An airline panel engineer with 2 years 
experience will receive $545 per month. An 
Air Force Airman First Class on a C-124 re- 
ceives $194, which includes allowance equiv- 
alents. For the purpose of this comparison, 
both are unmarried. 

(e) The Air Force Master Sergeant serv- 
ing as a Line Chief will earn $375.40 per 
month, with an additional $55 per month as 
fiying pay. The Line Chief will not receive 
fiying pay each month, but possibly every 
other month. The airline lead mechanic 
will earn a basic wage of $97.20 for a 40- 
hour week. This figure does not include 
shift differential, overtime or test flight 
pay. If he were to work 8 hours overtime 
and have 8 hours of test flights the airline 
lead mechanic will draw over $150 per week, 
or $600 per month. 

8. A comparison between mechanics in 
our combat wings and mechanics working 
for an airplane company is as follows: 

(a) The skilled aircraft mechanic (bomb- 
navigation systems mechanic, aircraft en- 
gine mechanic or radar mechanic) in a B-47, 
B-36 or B-52 Wing is paid from $205 to $407 
per month with the average in SAC being 
$243 a month due to the grades of airmen 
assigned. The pay listed above includes 
pay and allowances, or its equivalent and 
is the range for airmen second class (single) 
with over 2 years service up to and includ- 
ing a Master Sergeant (married with over 
2 dependents) and over 12 years’ service. 
The pay for these same specialties by 
Boeing Airplane Company ranges from $318 
to $450 monthly, not including any overtime 
compensations. The fringe benefits for the 
military individual and the civilian em- 
ployee are approximately equal in value, 

(b) Some of our airmen technicians are 
qualified upon completing a 4-year enlist- 
ment in the Air Force to secure jobs as Con- 
tractor-Technicians in civilian industry, re- 
ceiving pay that will normally range from 
$500 to over $800 per month, depending 
upon their seniority. In exceptional cases 
Contractor-Technicians can earn up to 
$1,100 per month. 

4. As a matter of information, we made a 
comparison of a SAC B-47 Air Division with 
General Motors and United Air Lines. For 
every $10,000 that General Motors has in 
asset value, they put the equivalent of 
$6,000 into payroll, or 60 percent of the asset 
value. For every $10,000 that United Air 
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Lines has in asset value, they put the equiv- 
alent of $5,000 or 50 percent into payroll. 
For every $10,000 that a SAC B-47 Air Divi- 
sion has in asset value, they put the equiv- 
alent of $735 or 7.3 percent into payroll. 

If you took the total asset value of Gen- 
eral Motors and divided it by the total num- 
ber of General Motors employees, the asset 
value would be $11,000 per employee; if you 
did the same thing for United Air Lines, the 
asset value would be $10,500 per employee. 
If you did the same for a B-47 Air Division, 
the asset value would be $55,000 per em- 
ployee. 

We point this out to show the cost of the 
equipment and property in a B-47 Air Divi- 
sion for which our people are responsible. 

5. The present cost of a B-47, B-36, and 
B-52 is as follows: 


(a) B-52—$10,402,765 
(b) B-86—$4,138,125 
(c) B-47—$2,449,456. 


Nore—All pay for Air Force personnel 
listed includes basic pay and allowances or 
the allowance equivalent for single airmen 
who are furnished Government quarters and 
subsistence, 


— 


HEADQUARTERS, 
Arn DEFENSE COMMAND, 
ENT AIR FORCE BASE, 

Colorado Springs, Colo., February 15, 1956. 

Hon. CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Military Subcommittee, 
House Government Operations Com- 
mitte, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. HoL WILD: your recent 
visit here with the other members of your 
committee, you asked me to write you on the 
Air Defense Command situation with regard 
to the retention of our military personnel. 

‘The retention of our trained people is prob- 
ably the most significant problem which 
faces this command today. We are greatly 
concerned about the situation because of 
the impact it has on our effectiveness and 
also because we cannot at this time predict 
any appreciable change in the present trend. 
The Air Defense Command is not unique in 
this respect when compared with other com- 
mands in the Air Force but it does have 
certain characteristics which I consider 
worthy to bring again to your attention. 

The nature of the air defense mission dic- 
tates a constant state of readiness 24 hours a 
day on a 7 day per week basis. Geographical- 
ly it requires that our units be spread over 
the whole of the United States, with their 
location determined on the basis of military 
necessity, technical requirements and de- 
fense capability rather than with regard to 
favorable climatic and living conditions. The 
net result of these two facts is that by and 
large our people are assigned to shift duty in 
units situated considerable distances from 
large Air Force installations and also from 
civilian communities where normal services 
and conveniences can be made available. For 
instance, 85 percent of our Aircraft Control 
and Warning Radar Units are located from a 
minimum of 20 miles to a maximum of 485 
miles from their parent organization. To a 
lesser degree they are isolated from even the 
most rural communities in the more thinly 
populated areas of the country. The people 
who man these organizations face much the 
same situation here as they do at isolated 
overseas areas. It is upon these people that 
the problems of housing, medical care, high 
rents and the like have particular impact. 

The technical requirements of the mission 
assigned this command have a distinct bear- 
ing on the problem in two main categories. 
First, the extremely complicated equipment 
we must use requires us to train people for a 
considerable part of their service contract in 
the fields which make them a natural source 
for utilization in civilian industries. Sec- 
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ondly, use of this equipment to maximum 
capability requires such undesirable prac- 
tices from a personnel standpoint as the po- 
sitioning of radar units on mountain tops. 
For operational reasons, it has been necessary 
to restrict defense coverage of the northern, 
cold-weather areas to specific type of fighter 
units. Until recently therefore we find a sit- 
uation whereby certain of our combat teams 
and their support personnel were limited to 
service in the northern area of this country 
and at far-reaching Air Defense complexes in 
Alaska, Canada, Newfoundland, and Iceland. 

The above generalities have a cumulative 
and negative effect on the career intentions 
of our people and I think specific examples 
of this situation are appropriate. 

(a) The fire control systems mechanic is 
an airman who maintains electronic compo- 
nents of the armament systems in our fighter 
aircraft. We are authorized over 2,000 of 
these men and have a reenlistment rate of 
only 20 percent in this category. We have 
now and anticipate for some time a manning 
of only 12 percent in the technician level of 
skill in this specialty. The radar repair 
mechanic on our aircraft control and warn- 
ing systems is authorized this command in 
numbers of approximately 2,000; we have a 
reenlistment rate of only 17 percent and in 
the technician category we have only 26 per- 
cent manning. 

(b) The officer picture is illustrated by 
our situation in fighter pilots and radar con- 
trollers. These are the men who make up 
the air and ground components of our opera- 
tional team. We are currently short fighter 
pilots and of those now on hand, 661 become 
eligible for separation during the calendar 
year 1956. Based on our past experience only 
152 of this number, or 23 percent, will extend 
their tours of active duty. In the controller 
category, the man who directs the air battle 
from the ground by means of radar, we pres- 
ently have a critical shortage. Furthermore, 
of the controllers now assigned to this com- 
mand, over 400 become eligible for separation 
during 1956 and of this number, only 10 per- 
cent are expected to extend their active duty 
tours. 

From a military standpoint the loss of our 
skilled people described above constitutes a 
tremendous handicap. Although we receive 
replacements for those people who leave the 
service, we are constantly faced with the 
problem of a lack of skill and experience. 
For instance, 70 percent of our airmen are 
now in their first enlistment. The task of 
training these airmen to effectively use and 
maintain the highly technical machines and 
equipment which we must have is tremen- 
dous. Many of these men spend as much as 
2 years of a 4-year enlistment in a training 
capacity. The average cost of training an 
airman in the Air Force is some $15,000 but 
in the categories in which we are primarily 
concerned, the training cost may be as high 
as $75,000, 

I can assure you that in this command we 
are taking every internal action we can de- 
vise to increase the attractiveness of the 
service career and to retain our people. The 
simple fact remains that our people do not 
find the monetary remuneration or the other 
tangible benefits which are apparently avail- 
able in other fields of endeavor. We are 
keenly aware of pending legislation as pro- 
posed by the Department of Defense to en- 
hance service career benefits and to increase 
the attractiveness of the service career. We 
are convinced that only by providing our 
people with the pay, housing, medical care, 
survivor benefits and the like will we be able 
to compete with the present civilian economy 
in retaining the men necessary for adequate 
defense of this country. 

Sincerely, 
FREDERIC H. SMITH, Jr., 
Major General, United States 
Air Force, Vice Commander. 


March 13 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Grant (at the request of Mr. 
ANDREWS), for Tuesday, March 13, 1956, 
on account of official business. 

Mr. H. Cart ANDERSEN (at the request 
of Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN) , indefinitely, 
on account of death in the family. 

Mr. SEELY-Brown (at the request of 
Mr. SaDLAK), on account of official busi- 
ness at Hartford, Conn. 

Mr. Harris (at the request of Mr. Hays 
of Arkansas), for an indefinite period, on 
account of death in the family. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered were granted to: 

Mr. LESINSKI, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Man, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. O’Brien of New York, for 30 min- 
utes on Monday next. 

Mr. Houirie.p, for 20 minutes, today, 
and to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Knox, for 45 minutes today and to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude certain newspaper articles and 
other extraneous matter. 

Mr. Keatine, for 30 minutes on Thurs- 
day next and to revise and extend his 
— gy and include certain extraneous 
matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Recorp, or to re- 
vise and extend remarks, was granted to: 

Mrs. SULLIVAN and to include testi- 
mony she gave before the Senate Finance 
Committee. 

Mr. SELDEN and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. DAGUE. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. 

Mr. Jackson. 

Mr. YOUNG. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey (at the re- 
quest of Mr. BURLESON) and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. 

Mr. PHILBIN in three instances. 

Mr. Yates in four instances and to in- 
clude copies of newsletters he sent to 
his constitutents. 

Mr. Wituts (at the request of Mr. 
METCALF). 

Mr. Mutter in 3 instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter in one, not- 
withstanding the fact that it exceeds two 
pages of the Recorp and is estimated by 
the Public Printer to cost $400. 

Mr. Roprno in two instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Murray of Illinois. 

Mr. DINGELL in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Jounson of California. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. 

Mr. Watnwricrt and to include ex- 
traneous material. 

Mr. BENTLEY (at the request of Mr. 
WaNwRTOHT) and to include extraneous 
material. 

Mr. AVERY 

Mr. LatHam (at the request of Mr. 
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HALLEcK) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Keatinc in three instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. FLYNT and include a statement. 

Mr. Petty (at the request of Mr. 
YOUNGER). 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on the following 
dates present to the President, for his 
approval, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

On March 7, 1956: 

H. R. 7588. An act granting the benefits of 
section 301 (a) (7) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act to certain children of United 
States citizens. 


On March 12, 1956: 


H. R. 2552. An act to authorize the modi- 
fication of the existing project for the Great 
Lakes connecting channels above Lake Erie; 


and 
H. R. 7201. An act relating to the taxation 
of income of insurance companies. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mrs. BLITCH. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 2 o'clock and 15 minutes p. m.), un- 
der its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Thursday, March 15, 1956, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1630. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a report certify- 
ing that an adequate soil survey and land 
classification has been made of the lands to 
be served by the Michaud Flats project un- 
der the change in development plan, and 
that the lands to be irrigated are susceptible 
to the production of agricultural crops by 
means of either gravity or sprinkler irriga- 
tion, pursuant to Public Law 172, 83d Con- 
gress; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

1631. A letter from the Director of Re- 
search and Development, Department of the 
Army, transmitting a report on Department 
of the Army research and development con- 
tracts for the period from July 1 to Decem- 
ber 31, 1955, pursuant to section 4 of Public 
Law 557, 82d Congress; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

1632. A letter from the Administrative As- 
sistant, Secretary of the Interior, transmit- 
ting a report covering all tort claims paid by 
this Department in the fiscal year 1955, pur- 
suant to the Federal Tort Claims Act (28 
U. S. C., sec. 2673); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1633. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of State, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to give effect to 
the Convention on Great Lakes Fisheries 
signed at Washington September 10, 1954, 
and for other purposes”; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 

of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
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for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 400. Resolution 
to authorize a study leading to the establish- 
ment of a research and development pro- 
gram for the coal industry; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1872), Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. H. R. 9770. A bill to provide 
revenue for the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1873), Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON of Illinois: Committee on 
Government Operations. S. 2364. An act 
to amend the Federal Property and Admin- 
istrative Services Act of 1949, as amended, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1874), Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. BENTLEY: Committee on Foreign 
Affairs: House Resolution 370. Resolution 
to continue the policy of the United States 
concerning reunification of certain peoples, 
the admission of Japan into the United Na- 
tions, and regarding Communist enslave- 
ment; with amendment (Rept. No. 1877). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. Interim Report of the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
erles on abandonment of Panama Railroad, 
pursuant to House Resolution 118 (84th 
Cong.); without amendment (Rept. No. 
1878). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois: Committee on 
the District of Columbia. H. R. 8493. A 
bill to exempt from taxation certain prop- 
erty of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Inc., in the District of Columbia; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1879). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. House Joint Resolution 554. Joint 
resolution for the relief of certain aliens; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1875). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr, FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. House Joint Resolution 566. Joint 
resolution to waive certain provisions of sec- 
tion 212 (a) of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act in behalf of certain aliens; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1876). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole Hause. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mrs, BLITCH: 

H. R. 9896. A bill to provide supplemen- 
tary benefits for recipients of public assist- 
ance who are in need through the issuance of 
certificates to be used in the acquisition of 
surplus agricultural food and fiber products; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BRAY: 

H. R. 9897. A bill to amend and clarify 
section 9 (d) of the Universal Military Train- 
ing and Service Act to confirm jurisdiction in 
the Federal courts to enforce section 9 (g) 
(3); to the Committee on Armed Services, 
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By Mr. BROYHILL: 

H. R. 9898. A bill to provide particular 
designations for the highway bridges over the 
Potomac River at 14th Street in the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

H.R.9899, A bill to provide particular 
designations for the highway bridges over the 
Potomac River at 14th Street in the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. ALBERT: 

H. R. 9900. A bill to amend title I of the 
Social Security Act to increase the amounts 
payable thereunder by the Federal Govern- 
ment to States having approved plans for 
old-age assistance; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BYRD: 

H. R. 9901. A bill to increase from 8600 
to $1,000 the income-tax exemption allowed 
a taxpayer for a dependent, and $1,800 for 
a dependent child (until said child reaches 
21 years of age) while attending any busi- 
ness school, college, or university; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 9902. A bill to prohibit the serving 
of alcoholic beverages to passengers on air- 
craft in flight; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. COOLEY: 

H. R. 9903. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that the 
benefits of section 1231 shall be available 
with respect to livestock held for any pur- 
pose by taxpayer for 6 months or more; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. EDMONDSON: 

H. R. 9904. A bill to provide vocational 
training for adult Indians; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H.R.9905. A bill to provide for continu- 
ance of life-insurance coverage under the 
Federal Employees’ Group Life Insurance Act 
of 1954, as amended, in the case of em- 
ployees receiving benefits under the Fed- 
eral Employees’ Compensation Act; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mrs. GRIFFITHS: 

H. R. 9906. A bill to amend the Labor Man- 
agement Relations Act, 1947, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

H. R. 9907. A bill to amend the Davis- 
Bacon Act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: 

H. R. 9908. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to provide increases 
in benefits, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. JONAS: 

H. R. 9909. A bill to encourage the discov- 
ery, development, and production of mica in 
the United States, its Territories, and posses- 
sions, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mrs. KEE: 

H. R. 9910. A bill to establish an educa- 
tional assistance program for children of 
servicemen who died as a result of a disabil- 
ity incurred in line of duty during World War 
II or the Korean service period in combat or 
from an instrumentality of war; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H. R. 9911. A bill to provide for the pro- 
curement by the Government of insurance 
against risk to civilian personnel of liability 
for personal injury or death, or for property 
damage, arising from the operation of motor 
vehicles in the performance of official Gov- 
ernment duties, and for other p to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

H. R. 9912. A bill to exempt shipments of 
certain livestock, fish and agricultural com- 
modities from the tax on the transportation 


of property; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means 


By Mr. McDONOUGH: 

H. R. 9913. A bill to amend the Internal 
-Revenue Code of 1954 to exempt from tax 
amounts paid for admission to certain ro- 
deos; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H. R. 9914. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to provide increases 
in benefits, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H. R. 9915. A bill relating to the tax treat- 
ment of chain stores operated at a loss; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. PFOST: 

H. R. 9916. A bill to permit the free mar- 
keting of newly mined gold; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

H. R. 9917. A bill to create a United States 
Department of Mineral Resources and to pre- 
scribe the functions thereof; to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, 

H. R. 9918. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to negotiate and execute 
a contract with the Riverside Irrigation Dis- 
trict, Idaho, relating to the rehabilitation of 
the district's works, and other matters; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. PHILBIN: 

H. R. 9919. A bill to provide insurance 
against flood damage, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency, 

By Mr. PRICE: 

H. R. 9920. A bill to provide for the ap- 
pointment of a Chief of Chaplains of the 
United States Air Force; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H. R. 9921. A bill to assist in the provision 
of housing for elderly families and persons; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency, 

By Mr. SHUFORD: 

H. R. 9922. A bill to provide that certain 
veterans suffering from active pulmonary 
tuberculosis shall be deemed to be perma- 
nently and totally disabled for pension pur- 
poses while they are hospitalized; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 

By Mr. TEAGUE of California: 

H. R. 9923. A bill relating to the transfer 
of Veterans’ Administration hospitals; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 

By Mr, UTT: 

H. R. 9924. A bill to advance officers on the 
retired list of the Army to the highest officer 
grade for which they satisfactorily performed 
the duties in time of war; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. WRIGHT: 

H. R. 9925. A bill to provide for the sound- 
proofing of two elementary-school buildings 
of the Rosen Heights Independent School 
District; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. YOUNG: 

H. R. 9926. A bill to amend title III of the 
Servicemen's Readjustment Act of 1944, as 
amended, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H. R. 9927. A bill to amend title III of the 
Servicemen's Readjustment Act to remove 
certain impediments to the processing of 
applications for Veterans’ Administration di- 
rect loans, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H. R. 9928. A bill to authorize the coinage 
of standard silver dollars in commemoration 
of the Nevada Silver Centenary and the 100th 
anniversiary of the discovery of the Com- 
stock Lode at Virginia City, Nev.; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H. R. 9929. A bill to establish an educa- 
tional assistance program for children of 
servicemen who died as a result of a dis- 
ability incurred in line of duty during World 
War TI or the Korean service period in com- 
bat or from an instrumentality of war; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 
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H. R. 9930. A bill to provide for the main- 
tenance of essential production of tungsten 
ores and concentrates in the United States, 
its Territories and possessions, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, 

By Mrs. PFOST: 

H. J. Res. 578. Joint resolution to establish 
a joint committee to investigate the gold 
mining industry; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SCOTT: 

H. J. Res. 579. Joint resolution to establish 
a joint congressional committee to be known 
as the Joint Committee on United States 
International Exchange of Persons Programs; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. POAGE: 

H. Res. 426. Resolution providing for the 
printing of certain proceedings in the House 
Committee on Agriculture; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey: 

H. Res. 427. Resolution expressing the sense 
of the House of Representatives that the 
United States take all possible and appro- 
priate measures through negotiation to ob- 
tain maximum jurisdiction over members of 
the Armed Forces of the United States with 
respect to offenses committed against the 
laws of foreign nations in which United 
States Forces are stationed; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Virginia, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to enact a Uniform Reciprocal 
Enforcement of Support Act for the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ASHLEY: 

H. R. 9931. A bill to authorize the President 
to award posthumously to George Fox, Alex- 
ander Goode, Clark Poling, and John P. 
Washington Congressional Medals of Honor; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BALDWIN: 

H. R. 9932. A bill for the relief of Fran- 
cesco Romano; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. BRAY: 

H. R. 9933..A bill for the relief of Mrs, Jerry 

A. Hackler; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin: 

H. R. 9934. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Hilkka Kaustinen; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. COLE: 

H. R. 9935. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Erika Katharina Fasser Kresge; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 9936. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Mavis Louise Rhodes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAYS of Ohio: 

H. R. 9937. A bill for the relief of Donata 
Di Girolamo; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr, HILL: 

H. R. 9938. A bill for the relief of Hsin- 
Kuan Liu and Esther T. C. Liu; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McDONOUGH: 

H. R. 9939. A bill for the relief of Steven 
Slota; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 9940. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
xA Vadasz; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciáry. 
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By Mr. PATTERSON: 

H. R. 9941. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Theresa K. Maschl Wellersdick; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H. R. 9942. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Po-Ling Liu and minor son, George Liu; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 9943. A bill for the relief of Chih-Yee 
Wu; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAY: 

H. R. 9944. A bill for the relief of Hjalmar 

Johansen; to the Committee on the Judi- 


By Mr, RUTHERFORD: 
H. R. 9945. A bill for the relief of Magal- 
lano Tiong; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. SCOTT: 

H. R. 9946. A bill to provide for the ad- 
vancement of Capt. Edward J. Steichen, 
United States Naval Reserve (retired), to 
the grade of rear admiral on the Naval Re- 
serve retired list; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. SMITH of Virginia: 

H. R. 9947. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of William Edward Wine; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. UTT: 

H. R. 9948. A bill for the relief of Josephine 

Shelby; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. WALTER: 

H. J. Res. 580. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H. J. Res. 581. Joint resolution to waive cer- 
tain subsections of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf 
of certain aliens; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. Con. Res. 221. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring the granting of the status of per- 
manent residence to certain aliens; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


645. By Mr. BRAY: Petition of 18 persons 
of Greene County, Ind., in support of H. R. 
4627, a bill to prohibit the transportation of 
alcoholic beverage advertising in interstate 
commerce; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 

646. Also, petition of 21 persons of Monroe 
County, Ind., in support of H. R. 4627, a bill 
to prohibit the transportation of alcoholic 
beverage advertising in interstate commerce; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

647. Also, petition of 145 persons of Monroe 
County, Ind., in support of H. R. 4627, a bill 
to prohibit the transportation of alcoholic 
beverage advertising in interstate commerce; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

648. Also, petitlon of 17 persons of Monroe 
County, Ind., in support of H. R. 4627, a bill 
to prohibit the transportation of alcoholic 
beverage advertising in interstate commerce; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

649. Also, petition of 49 members of Frank 
Courtney Post No. 22, the American Legion, 
Linton, Ind., in support of H. R. 7886, a bill to 
increase veterans’ pensions when given for 
nonservice connected disabilities; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

650. By Mr. BUSH: Petition of Sid R. Stad- 
ler and other veterans of Columbia County, 
Pa., urging the immediate enactment of a 
separate and liberal pension program for vet- 
erans of World War I and their widows and 
orphans; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, 


651. Also, petition of William R. Flood and 
other yeterans of Lycoming County, Pa., urg- 
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ing the immediate enactment of a separate 
and liberal pension program for veterans of 
World War I and their widows and orphans; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

652. By Mr. FOUNTAIN: Petition of Jesse 
M. Seaver, and 201 other citizens of Halifax 
County, N. C., protesting alcoholic beverage 
advertising on radio and television; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

653. Also, petition of Rev. C. S. Grogan, and 
75 other citizens, of Roanoke Rapids, N. O., 
in support of bills S. 923 and companion bill 
H. R. 4627; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

654. Also, petition of Rev. Ben F. Musser, 
and 25 other citizens, of Seaboard, N. C., pro- 
testing the advertising of alcoholic beverages 
on radio and television; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

655. Also, petition of Rey. Paul D. Early, 
and 39 other citizens, urging the support of 
S. 923 and companion bill H. R. 4627; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

656. By Mr. HOEVEN: Petition urging im- 
mediate enactment of a separate and liberal 
pension program for veterans of World War I 
and their widows and orphans; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

657. By Mr. SHORT: Petition of Mrs. R. F. 
Hamilton and other citizens of Polk County, 
Mo., urging the passage of legislation to 
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prohibit alcoholic beverage advertising on 
radio and television; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

658. Also, petition of Joe Rountree and 
other citizens of Ozark County, Mo., urging 
support of bills, S. 923 and H. R. 4627, legisla- 
tion prohibiting alcoholic beverage advertis- 
ing on radio and television; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

659. Also, petition of S. H. Johnson and 
other citizens of Jasper County, Mo., urging 
immediate enactment of a separate and lib- 
eral pension program for veterans of World 
War I and their widows and orphans; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

660. Also, petition of Joe Taylor and other 
citizens of Neosho, Mo., urging immediate 
enactment of a separate and liberal pension 
program for veterans of World War I and 
their widows and orphans; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

661. Also, petition of Amos A. Wynkoop 
and other citizens of Greene County, Mo., 
urging immediate enactment of a separate 
and liberal pension program for veterans of 
World War I and their widows and orphans; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

662. Also, petition of Oscar T. Williamson 
and other citizens of Lawrence County, Mo., 
urging immediate enactment of a separate 
and liberal program for veterans of World 
War I and their widows and orphans; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 
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663. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the sec- 
retary, Lower Tule River Irrigation District, 
Porterville, Calif., petitioning consideration 
of their resolution with reference to recom- 
mending that funds be allocated for the 
immediate commencement of construction 
of Success Dam on the Tule River and 
Terminus Dam on the Kaweah River; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

664. Also, petition of the secretary, Porter 
Slough Ditch Co., Porterville, Calif., peti- 
tioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to urging the immediate ap- 
priation of the initial. funds necessary for 
the commencement of construction of Suc- 
cess Dam, and to make such additional 
appropriations necessary for the completion 
oe a to the Committee on Appropria- 

ons. 

665. Also, petition of the president, BMT 
Division, Holy Name Society, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to expressing their support of 
the principles of the proposed Bricker 
amendment to our Federal Constitution; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

666. Also, petition of the city clerk, Port 
Arthur, Tex., petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to urging 
support of the pending legislation providing 
for Federal participation in the cost of 
right-of-way and relocating public utilities 
incidental to construction; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The Golden Years Can Be Glorious Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, Congress- 
men were talking about children when I 
entered the cloakroom one day last week. 
One had remarked about how quickly 
children grow up today, when another 
Member interrupted to tell about the 
adolescent whose father decided that the 
time had come to educate him about 
some of the facts of life. After much 
hesitation, the father mustered enough 
courage to invite the boy into the living 
room, saying: “Son, you’re getting on in 
years now. Td like to have a good heart- 
to-heart talk with you about the facts 
of life.” “Sure, dad,” said the boy, 
“what do you want to know?” 

Youth knows so much. Mark Twain 
used to describe his feelings toward his 
father in this way: 


When I was 15— 


He said— 
I thought my father knew so little about so 
many things. When I became 21, however, 
my father suddenly became very bright. I 
was amazed by how much he had learned in 
the last 6 years. 


We cherish youth in this country. We 
cherish youth so much that we are really 
quite immature in our attitudes toward 
our older people. We discard them, per- 
haps not in the same barbaric manner 
as some primitive tribes, whieh drive 
their older people out of the community, 
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but our treatment is nearly as bad. Each 
year we consign healthy, alert men and 
women by the hundreds to the scrap 
heap and to an early physical and men- 
tal breakdown, because we refuse to rec- 
ognize the fact that most of our older 
people want to work and can work, and 
that a job is the best guaranty of their 
self-respect and independence. 

The sloughing off process begins 
early—at age 45 for men and 35 for 
women. At these early ages, according 
to a Department of Labor finding a few 
years ago, the odds are 6 to 1 against 
their getting new jobs even in a tight 
labor market. The Federal Government, 
which used to be one of the worst offend- 


ers in refusing employment because of 


age, no longer does so because of my 
amendment last year which prohibited 
the Civil Service Commission from using 
age as a qualification. For some time 
Secretary of Labor Mitchell has made a 
determined and worthy effort to persuade 
private industry to abandon its long- 
standing preference for young people 
only. I'll wager, however, that the 6 to 1 
odds have not fallen very much. 

At age 65 comes the culminating blow. 
If a person has been lucky enough to 
work until he reaches that age, compul- 
sory retirement takes him out of his 
job, regardless of his capabilities. A few 
years ago I received a letter from a tool- 
maker in Detroit, in which he said: 

I was getting along fine at my job, feeling 
good and doing my work well. I had worked 
there for 30 years and I was 64. Along came 
my birthday and I was out of work. I was 
good enough at 64; I was not good enough 
at 65. And yet I was the same man. 


Older people are like other people in 


the respect that they need enough money 
to live on and to take care of themselves. 
Obviously this must come from work, 


savings, social security, or from some 
kind of public assistance. It is difficult 
to accumulate enough savings to retire. 
Most people who reach age 65 will live 
another 13 years, and if they want to re- 
tire on their savings, they will have to 
have accumulated about $17,000 in order 
to have an income of $100 a month for 
the rest of their lives. For most Ameri- 
can families who are trying to get along 
on less than $3,000 per year, this amount 
is unattainable. 

Social-security benefits, even with the 
increases in recent years, are still inade- 
quate to provide a minimum standard of 
living. The law itself denies to bene- 
ficiaries the right to supplement their 
benefits by © “nings of more than $100 
per month, a provision which seems most 
unreasonable because it permits only a 
minimum standard of living. Untilsuch 
time as social-security benefits allow a 
decent standard of living, beneficiaries 
should not be prohibited from supple- 
menting their benefits with adequate 
earnings to permit them to live with in- 
dependence and dignity. 

Last week I filed a bill to establish a 
bureau of older persons in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
to deal with the problems of people age 
65 and over. The bill also sets up a pro- 
gram of grants-in-aid to the States to 
encourage them to undertake prompt 
measures to train needed personnel and 
to lay out a course of action in handling 
the problems of our older citizens. The 
bill recognizes that primary responsibil- 
ity rests with the States and local com- 
munities and that the Federal Govern- 
ment can only help them to help them- 
selves. 


“Grow old with me,” said Rabbi Ben 


Ezra in Robert Browning’s poem; “grow 


old with me, the best is yet to be.“ The 
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golden years can be glorious years, if our 
older people have enough to live on, good 
housing accommodations, something to 
keep them active, and the feeling that 
they belong—that the community has 
not discarded them. We are still far 
from that goal, but it is one toward which 
we must strive. 


Archbishop Beran, of Prague: Roman 
Catholic Primate of Czechoslovakia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
many are the heinous and dastardly 
deeds of Communists wherever they are 
in power. No matter how carefully and 
cleverly they try to conceal their nefari- 
ous activities, certain facts betraying 
their methods and machinations against 
humanity seep through the tightest cur- 
tains drawn between the lands of the 
workers’ paradise and the free world. 
The few stray facts that do come through 
are repelling and revolting to the free 
minds of the West. Everywhere in the 
Communist world the people are not only 
regimented, but they are held under con- 
stant surveillance, being constantly spied 
upon by the secret security police. No 
one is free in any sense of the word. 
There is no freedom of movement, no 
freedom of assembly, no freedom of 
speech, no freedom of the press, nor 
freedom of conscience. 

In recent times, freedom of conscience 
has taken an additional significance. 
All religious institutions, Christian 
churches in particular, have championed 
freedom of conscience, and especially in 
central and eastern Europ,e the Roman 
Catholic Church. Nowhere else in recent 
years has the struggle for freedom of 
conscience, freedom for one’s soul, been 
more intense and bitter than in those 
parts of Europe where Communists hold 
the upper hand. 

In Czechoslovakia, the home of Co- 
menius and Masaryk, the struggle has 
been particularly bitter. There the 
Communists have nationalized all 
schools, have expropriated all church 
property, and have tried to silence and 
subdue all church leaders. In this task, 
they found in the leadership of the 
Roman Catholic Church their strongest 
opposition for right and justice. For 
several years the Communists tried to 
silence and suppress these leaders who 
were deprived of the means whereby 
their views were publicized. They were 
warned against the danger of harboring 
independent views. At the same time, 
they were also under constant threat of 
intimidation and even under threat of 
physical torture. But neither by bully- 
ing nor by blandishment could the Com- 
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munists sway or silence the most out- 
spoken critic of the Communist regime 
in Czechoslovakia, Archbishop Josef Be- 
ran, the Archbishop of Prague and the 
Roman Catholic primate of Czechoslo- 
vakia. On March 10, 1951, his ene- 
mies pounced upon him without warning. 
He was placed under arrest by the secret 
police; then he was fined by the author- 
ities and banished from Prague to a place 
still unknown to us in the free world. 

In recalling that sad day, March 10, 
the fifth anniversary of the imprison- 
ment, we can only hope and pray that 
this devoted servant and leader of his 
people, this prince of peace, is still alive. 
We hope that the heroic manner in which 
he has endured the suffering which has 
been so unjustly inflicted upon him will 
serve to inspire free men everywhere to 
resist tyranny and devote themselves as 
resolutely and as unselfishly as he has 
done to the defense of the cause of free- 
dom. 


Nevadan’s Views on 11 National Issues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFTON (CLIFF) YOUNG 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just conducted a statewide poll among 
Nevada citizens on 11 vital issues now 
facing Congress. 

The questionnaire was submitted 
through the mails to well over 70 per- 
cent of Nevada families and appeared in 
nearly every newspaper in the State, 
The results have been tabulated by In- 
ternational Business Machines Corp. 

May I call these views of Nevadans to 
the attention of the membership of the 


. United States House of Representatives 


at this time. 

In doing so may I stress my deep ap- 
preciation to the thousands of citizens 
in my State who took the time to con- 
sider these important matters and ex- 
press their views upon them. 

It has been said that the quality of 
public service depends upon the quality 
of public interest. The participation by 
Nevadans in these annual statewide 
polls is extremely gratifying to me as 
their elected Representative, 

The poll results follow: 


[Percent] 


1, Is the present rate of expendi- 
ture for our national defense 


annually) adequate? 55.1 | 17.6 27.3 
2. (a) £ —— taxes be cut before 
dget is balanced?.| 14.6 | 79.9 5.5 
® Shad the national debt 
(about 8280 billion) be 
reduced taxes are 
— 68.8 [ 19. 1 12.1 
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[Percent] 


3. With regard to farm policy: 
(a) Should the Govern- 
ment pay farmers 
for retiring acreage 

from production? 
(©) Should we abandon 
flexible price sup- 
rts and return to 
one bee price sup- 


in — Organization for 
Trade Cooperation which 
would help administer the 
vast international trade 
agreement known as the 
General Agreement on Tar- 


6. Should Congress broaden 
coverage of Federal min- 


7. With regard to the Taft- 
Hartley Act, should it be: 

(a) epesled?. 

(b) Strengthened? PERE SAS. 

(c) Left as 87. 

(d) 3 as recom- 
mended by the 


Pres 
8, Should the Federal Govern- 
ment sponsor a health rein- 
surance program to encour- 
age expansion of private 
health insurance?“ 
9, Should the Federal Govern- 
— 5 8 a flood dam- 


ment help deaf with eco- 
nomically depressed areas 
by technical and financial 
assistance loans . 
11. What is your preference in 
8 eral highway 


Ts! 
(c) A — 01 
bonds and taxes? 


Statement in Favor of Protecting the 
Collective-Bargaining Rights of Super- 
visors—H. R. 9142 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, most 
friends of organized labor agree about 
the need to repeal the Taft-Hartley Act. 
I hope that this will constitute one of 
the top priority items of a liberal and 
forward-looking Democratic administra- 
tion, which I am sure the American peo- 
ple will elect come November. 

Meanwhile, it is desirable that we 
eliminate some of the more objection- 
able provisions of the act. I find that 
the Labor-Management Relations Act is 
particularly shabby in the treatment of 
supervisors, and I have, therefore, in- 
troduced a bill which would restore to 
supervisors the right to collective bar- 
gaining. Under the Taft-Hartley Act 
supervisors are excluded from the pro- 
tective provisions of the act. The Labor- 
Management Relations Act defines su- 
pervisors in the broadest terms and 
makes it possible for unscrupulous em- 
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ployers to clothe many employees with 
titles and thus exclude them from the 
protection provided by the act and evade 
collective-bargaining obligations. 

Many employees who have tradition- 
ally been regarded as eligible for union 
membership are included as supervisors 
under the broad terms of the act, and 
thus deprived for all practical purposes 
of the rights to collective bargaining. 

The basis for excluding supervisors 
from the protection of the act is a dis- 
tortion of the Biblical maxim that no 
man can serve two masters. If super- 
visors were to belong to unions, the pro- 
ponents of the restrictions claim, they 
might be faced with serving the interest 
of both unions and management. This 
is an old argument. Opponents of 
unions used the same shibboleths when 
they fought the original National Labor 
Relations Act. Unionization has not 
increased the conflict of interest between 
management and labor, but has equal- 
ized the strength of the two parties and 
has made true collective bargaining and 
its many benefits possible. 

Passage of H. R. 9142 would represent 
a step in the right direction. It would 
eliminate one of the inequities of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, 


Archbishop Josef Beran of Prague 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, this 
March 10 marked the fifth anniversary 
of the Communists’ imprisonment of 
Archbishop Josef Beran of Prague in 
some unknown place. In the name of 
those sacred rights of freedom and jus- 
tice endowed by the Creator upon every 
human being, I proffer this plea: That 
the Red regime free this man, worthy of 
every respect and honor and, at least, 
give him the right to abandon his be- 
loved native land and to seek asylum in 
another country willing to receive him. 

The Czechoslovakian Communist 
Government’s imprisonment of such an 
illustrious man follows the Marxist doc- 
trine that no man can freely speak and 
express his views. In our democracy we 
invite and welcome a completely free ex- 
change of ideas, no matter how contro- 
versial and agonistic the exchange. Al- 
though we reserve to ourselves the 
privilege of vigorous contradiction, 
nevertheless, we respect the right of our 
opponents to voice freely their views. 

Archbishop Beran is not alone in his 
suffering today. Many others, laymen 
as well as churchmen, have been jailed 
for insisting upon their God-given right 
of freedom in the choice of religious prac- 
tice. It is sad, therefore, that the Com- 
munists in Czechoslovakia fail to see that 
their end is not served by imprisoning 
such a well-known champion of religious 
freedom. His forced silence serves only 
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to enkindle the fire of resistance in the 
hearts of the Czech people. Abroad it 
constitutes a manifestation that no free- 
dom exists under any Communist form 
of government. Mass extermination 
methods used by some other Communist 
rulers, while entirely inhuman and 
abominable, are probably less indicative 
of the false and tyrannical Communist 
principles than the instant example of 
suppressing a single man’s moral free- 
dom. In the blind search for forceful 
application of their will, the Communists 
could not have chosen a weaker case 
against themselves. 

Archbishop Beran has been known as 
a champion of freedom for many years. 
The Nazis had already tried for 3 years, 
unsuccessfully, to crush the spirit, the 
strength, and power of resistance of this 
courageous man. Early in 1949 the 
Czech Minister of Justice, so-called, vis- 
ited the Prague Catholic archdiocese in 
an attempt to lay down the law to Arch- 
bishop Beran. When the official had ut- 
tered his first sentence to the effect that 
the archbishop had better support the 
national front or else, Archbishop Beran 
stopped him and with a smile walked 
over to the closet, a short distance from 
his desk, opened the door deliberately, 
took out a small bundle of rags, and 
turned to the official saying: Here's my 
uniform from Dachau. Let’s go.” Only 
the shame of a silent retreat was left 
to the furious Czech Minister of Justice 
or, let us say, for the sake of truth, the 
minister of injustice. 

If the Czech Communists want to 
prove that I am wrong in my accusation 
against them and in my indictment of 
their methods, they have only to set 
this man free or exile him. But will they 
dare to have their methods exposed to 
the judgment of the entire world? Un- 
fortunately, I am hoping for the impos- 
sible. Although I can only pray that 
the Almighty will visit Archbishop Beran 
in his tortures, giving him the strength 
of Daniel, I take this opportunity to as- 


Do you favor Federal 
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(a) Should it be repealed 
8 Let alone? 
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10. Should the electoral college be abolished and the President of the United States be elected by 


popular vote? 
industry 


A study of the questionnaires discloses 
that. about 15 percent of them were ac- 
companied by explanatory letters either 
qualifying the vote on the various ques- 
tions or commenting on other subjects of 
national importance, 


Do you favor reduction of taxes before balancing the budget? ‘ties 
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. Do you favor more federally subsidized public housing? 
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11. Do you one reduction of Federal Government competition with privately owned business and 
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sure the good people of Czechoslovakia 
and free Czechs in other parts of the 
world, especially our Czech communities 
in the United States, that the suffering 
of Archbishop Beran will not be forgot- 
ten. His suffering constitutes the most 
vivid example of the holy fight dared 
by a few men against an entire regime 
in complete faith that one day Commu- 
nist . Will be defeated in the 
world. 


Two Thousand Five Hundred and Sixty- 
five Residents of 20th Congressional 
District of Pennsylvania Take Part in 
Newspaper Poll of Public Opinion on 
Current Issues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I conducted a newspaper poll 
among the residents of Blair, Centre, and 
Clearfield Counties comprising the 20th 
Congressional District of Pennsylvania 
which I have the honor to represent, 

As of March 1, 1956, 2,565 question- 
naires were returned and of this number 
1,135 were from Blair County, 880 from 
Centre County, and 550 from Clearfield 
County. 

A further breakdown of the 2,565 ques- 
tionnaires by occupation is as follows: 
educators, 235; professionals—doctors, 
lawyers, and so forth, 165; students, 55; 
military, 15; retired, 410; railroaders, 
210; skilled trades, 190; farmers, 140; 
businessmen, 415; laborers, 75; house- 
wives, 270; miscellaneous, 385. 

The tabulation of the 15 questions rep- 
resenting the views of the 2,565 residents 
of the three-county area follows: 


735 
1, 690 


Many of the letters also revealed that 
the conclusions reached followed a fam- 
ily conference or a discussion of the ques~ 
tions with neighbors. In one instance, a 
service club discussed the questions at its 
regular weekly meeting and after polling 
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its members sent me a tabulation of the 
views expressed. 

A great many residents voiced their 
concern over the seriousness of world 
conditions and their effect on our stand- 
ard of living and our future as a Nation. 

It is significant that not a single letter 
or questionnaire revealed a belligerent 
attitude on the part of newspaper read- 
ers. While there was criticism of some 
governmental policies and agencies, it 
was of a constructive nature and revealed 
a desire to be helpful in my efforts to 
secure a cross section of sentiment on 
national issues. 

I wish to thank all the newspaper pub- 
lishers and their readers for their co- 
operation in making the newspaper poll 
a successful venture. 

This method of sampling public opin- 
ion has proved mutually profitable be- 
cause it has given my constituents an 
opportunity to voice their sentiments on 
the manner in which their Government 
is conducted and it affords me helpful 
information in carrying out my duties as 
a Representative in Congress of the 20th 
Congressional District of Pennsylvania. 


Thirty-eighth Anniversary of Independ- 


ence of Byelorussia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, in our 
concern over the fate of the countries 
which have come under the tyrannical 
domination of Soviet Russia since the end 
of World War II, we often tend to over- 
look those groups which have for many 
more years been subjected to the rule of 
the despots in the Kremlin. March 25 
marked a significant day for one of these 
groups, the Byelorussians or White- 
ruthenians. 

This group, which is now spread out 
over the face of several countries behind 
the Iron Curtain, is estimated to num- 
ber about 15 million, making them the 
third largest group in the European part 
of the Soviet Union after the Russians 
and Ukranians. 

Despite strong nationalistic feelings 
throughout their history, the Byelorus- 
sian people have, with a single exception, 
been prevented by geographical and 
other reasons from gaining their inde- 
pendence. The one exception came fora 
short period in 1918. At that time vari- 
ous groups within the Byelorussian peo- 
ple united their forces to form the Great 
National All Byelorussian Congress. The 
congress organized a group called the 
Rada, and it was this group which on 
March 25, 1918 proclaimed the inde- 
pendence of Byelorussia. 

The new government set to work 
quickly to expand its activities in all 
fields of national life. Significant 
achievements were recorded in the fields 
of education, culture, and social protec- 
tion. Diplomatic recognition was se- 
cured from a number of countries. 
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With the withdrawal of the German 
armies in November 1918, however, came 
the advance of the Russians into the new 
Republic. Unfortunately, the Byelorus- 
sians had not been able to build up their 
armed forces and they were soon overrun 
by the Red Army. 

Since that time the Byelorussian peo- 
ple have been under the domination of 
the men from Moscow. But the people 
of this brave land have never knuckled 
down to the Communist government and 
have continued to work for their free- 
dom. The dynamic growth of the na- 
tional political consciousness of the Bye- 
lorussian people has caused the Russians 
to take severe retaliatory steps. A policy 
of calculated and open terror has been 
pursued. Mass arrests and deporta- 
tions, deliberate murders, public hang- 
ings, and rigid systems of control have 
been the order of the day. Millions have 
perished under this regime. 

The Reds have not limited themselves 
solely to physical anihilation of the peo- 
ple. They have also tried to liquidate 
the cultural achievements of Byelorus- 
sians as well. To this end they have re- 
moved from circulation and destroyed 
patriotic works and publications and 
have pushed vigorously a campaign of 
Russification in the schools of the land. 
The churches have been severely perse- 
cuted. It has been, truly, a campaign of 
cultural genocide. 

All of these reprisals, rather than 
crushing the spirit of the people, have 
served to increase their efforts for na- 
tional liberation. Over the years there 
have been armed revolts and constant 
passive resistance to the rulers in the 
Kremlin. We hear reports that there 
are numerous underground, patriotic 
organizations at work today in the 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, the citizens of this brave 
land have never accepted the domination 
of the Communists and have continued 
to work and hope for the day when free- 
dom will again be theirs. ‘We must sus- 
tain them in their endeavors. By ob- 
serving, as we did Sunday, the occasion 
of their declaration of independence, we 
give encouragement to the people of Bye- 
lorussia and let them know that we are 
supporting their never-ending struggle 
for independence. 

Let us continue these observances in 
the hope that some day soon the Byelo- 
russian people—who have suffered so 
very long under the heavy yoke of Com- 
munist rule—will rejoin the ranks of the 
freemen of the world. 


The Need for Housing for the Middle- 
Income Group: The Average Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, since I 
first took my seat in this Chamber, I 
have urged the passage of legislation de- 
signed to promote the general welfare 
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of all of the groups who are a part of 
this truly democratic country of ours. 
Today, I rise in the hope that the facts 
I give you will impress upon you the 
urgent and continued need for legisla- 
tion which will give the average citizen— 
the man in the middle-income bracket 
of our Nation—a chance to have the kind 
of home he deserves, at a price he can 
afford. 

There are those who contend that we 
should not have legislation for public 
housing or for housing for the middle- 
income groups. They argue that this is 
socialism and that legislation of this na- 
ture hinders the production of the 
needed housing rather than increasing 
it, because it competes with private en- 
terprise. They cite figures which pur- 
port to prove that the building and con- 
struction industry is producing the hous- 
ing needed for these groups. Informa- 
tion which has come to my attention 
would indicate differently. 

Most housing experts agree that an 
average of approximately 2 million new 
houses per year are needed to maintain 
a housing inventory sufficient to ade- 
quately supply our increasing population. 
In 1955 less than 1,330,000 dwelling units 
were started, and in 1954 cnly 1,220,400 
units were begun. Yet, there are some 
10 million substandard dwellings in this 
country which should be replaced by 1960 
if every American is to have that decent 
home. I would say that this can only be 
accomplished with the cooperation of 
industry and government; we must work 
together. 

In 1954 there was a gain in the number 
of i-family building starts, according 
to data published by the United States 
Department of Commerce, but publicly 
owned units started were the lowest since 
1948, and private units in 2-family and 
multifamily structures were the lowest 
since 1947. In 1955 relatively more 
1-family houses were put under con- 
struction than in any previous year, 
but apartment buildings with 5 or more 
units were a much smaller portion of 
new housing in 1955 than in 1954. In 
the first 9 months of 1955, multifamily 
structures—of 5 or more units—ac- 
counted for about 10 percent of all non- 
farm housing starts, or about one-half 
the proportion it represented in 1949. 

At first glance, you might be inclined 
to conclude that the housing inventory 
has been increasing in the form of one- 
family structures, because of consumer 
preferences, thereby reducing the neces- 
sity for producing a larger number of 
multifamily structures. But let us re- 
view these facts in the light of the needs 
of middle-income families. Prices of the 
single-family houses started in the first 
quarter of 1955 averaged higher in all 
regions of the country than in the same 
period of 1954; the cost of building ma- 
terials rose 8.4 percent over 1954 costs. 
In 1955 there was an 11-percent rise 
in the median selling prices of new 
1-family houses, putting the dream of 
a “home of my own” beyond the reach 
of a still larger group of the middle- 
income families. 

The definition of “middle income,” as 
you know, varies from city to city and 
region to region. Taking that large sec- 
tion of our population—upward of 13 
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million families—whose income for 1955 
ranged from $3,000 to $5,000, according 
to census data, between 20 and 25 per- 
cent of a family’s income goes for hous- 
ing. This figure is usually smaller for 
the higher income brackets. How many 
of these families do you think can find 
housing for less than $70 to $100 per 
month? How many of these families 
are able to save up for the large down- 
payment needed to buy when more than 
50 percent of the new houses started in 
1955 were in the $12,000 to $20,000 
bracket? 

A National Housing Conference study 
indicates that in order for a family to 
swing a $10,000 house, it must have an 
income of $126 a week, or $6,654 a year. 
If a gift of a new $10,000 house were 
made to a family, monthly expenses 
could easily total $57.50 for general up- 
keep, taxes, and utilities. These fam- 
ilies should not be required to accept 
small, substandard dwellings, nor should 
they be required to go dangerously into 
debt. 

We are in a position to help these mid- 
dle-income families out of their dilemma 
by providing workable legislation which 
will encourage cooperative housing for 
these families. Little capital is avail- 
able today for rental housing; there are 
more attractive investments elsewhere. 
But cooperative housing, with equity 
financing furnished, and eventual con- 
trol of the project in the hands of the 
cooperators, can help meet this problem. 
It is still private enterprise and all of 
the segments of the building industry 
participate and benefit and the middle- 
income family gets a decent home, 
There is no question about the fact that 
we would serve the best interests of the 
general economy, the housing industry 
and the welfare of the Nation, if we 
assist in providing adequate, livable 
homes of sufficient size for the average 
family to live comfortably and econom- 
ically at monthly payments within their 
means. 

Before I close my remarks, I must 
pause to stress one important point. 
We have not lived up to our stated inten- 
tion to provide guidance and technical 
assistance to consumer groups interested 
in forming housing cooperatives. To 
date the appropriations granted the 
Housing Agency have by no means been 
sufficient to furnish the technical assist- 
ance and guidance which we so grandly 
promised. The information brought 
forth during investigations which have 
been in progress on the Senate side 
underscore the necessity for adequate 
supervision and guidance in all phases 
of our housing program, and I call upon 
you to remember this when appropria- 
tions legislation is brought before this 
body. 

Someone has said “In a democracy, 
when we come right down to it, every- 
thing begins with cooperation and self- 
help. Country, small town, suburb, or 
city—it’s up to us.” Let us cooperate 
with the middle-income families who are 
desirous of helping themselves to have a 
decent home in which to raise their 
children, by making available to them 
the capital and technical assistance nec- 
essary to accomplish this. 
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Slovakian Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call the attention of the House 
to the fact that 17 years ago, on March 
14, 1939, the Diet of Slovakia proclaimed 
the Independence of Slovakia at Bratis- 
lava. 

During the approximately 6 years that 
it was in existence the Republic of 
Slovakia was recognized by 27 states, 
including the Holy See, The Soviet 
Union, Spain, Switzerland, Sweden, 
Great Britain, and France. Its interna- 
tional individuality, therefore, was an 
accepted fact. 

Mr. Speaker, in commenting upon the 
Slovak Republic itself, I should like to 
quote a few lines from Special Report 
No. 8 of the Select Committee on Com- 
munist Aggression, as follows: 

Even though the Slovak State was largely 
the result of a tense international situation, 
it neverthless corresponded to the aspira- 
tions of the Slovak people for freedom and 
the principle of self-determination and self- 
government. * * The Slovak State was far 
from being a perfect democracy in the 
traditional sense. It reflected a compromise 
between the past and the present, between 
an old tradition and a temporarily deter- 
mined political dynamism in central Europe, 
But, in general, it was an expression of the 
self-preservation instinct of the Slovak na- 
tion. 


Ever since the end of World War II 
there has been carried on a lively and 
at times bitter controversy between those 
persons in this country who stand for a 
separate, independent Slovakia and 
those who endorse the idea of a united 


Czechoslovakia. It is not my purpose to. 


take sides at this time in such a dispute 
but I do believe that the stated policy 
of our administration is the correct one: 
that is, not to commit this Government 
to any course of action except that of 
permitting the Czech and Slovak peoples 
themselves, following their liberation, to 
work out their own problems in the 
spirit of freedom and self-determina- 
tion, Meanwhile, I urge both parties to 
recognize that the question of liberation 
from Communist tyranny is the imme- 
diate problem to be faced. There can be 
no political solution to this Czech-Slo- 
vak problem until liberation comes first. 
Nevertheless, on behalf of the thousands 
of people in this country of Slovak 
origin, many of them residents of my 
own congressional district, who are 
firmly committed to the idea of a free, 
independent Slovakia, I call the atten- 
tion of the House to this, their inde- 
pendence day. I am sure that the desire 
for freedom and self-determination is 
just as strong in the hearts of the peo- 
ple of Slovakia who are today existing 
under Communist domination. And as 
long as that desire remains alive, the 
Soviets face an impossible task in their 
efforts to communize the Slovaks. I 
know we all join in the hope that soon 
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liberation and the right of self-deter- 
mination will again come to the Slovak 
people, as to all other peoples now be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. At that time, 
whatever form of government the Slovak 
people themselves choose, I am confident 
that free nations everywhere, including 
our own, will honor their election and 
their choice. 


United for Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following: 


Speaking before the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers at Leominster last night Con- 
gressman PHILIP J. PHILsIN called for “more 
practical application in American govern- 
ment and American life of the spirit and 
ideals of Abraham Lincoln whose great work 
in preserving the Union and uniting the Na- 
tion,” he said, “was one of the most illus- 
trious features of history.” 

“More perhaps than any other President,” 
declared PHILEIN, Lincoln was a man of the 
people. He understood their problems and 
ever strived to better their condition. He 
believed in American principles and did 
everything in his power to guard them.” 

“Some of our problems today,” said the 
Congressman, “are similar to those which 
Lincoln faced because there are bitter con- 
flicts of opinion regarding constitutional 
questions which seriously threaten national 
unity and there is an insidious world con- 
spiracy which menaces our freedom and 
security.“ he said. 

Lauding the working people for their con- 
tributions, PHILBIN said: “On the other hand, 
the Nation as a whole is enjoying the great- 
est prosperity it has ever known with more 
people employed than ever before. We must 
see to it that this prosperity not only con- 
tinues, but that it extends to every section 
and every class of the American people. We 
must insist that our great free-enterprise 
economy which is the one thing our potential 
enemy fears, and which is so essential to 
our national defense is encouraged to ex- 
panding productivity, high levels of employ- 
ment, and social standards—health, housing, 
education, security, and civil rights. 

“We pride ourselves on our free-enterprise 
system because it has given us greater ma- 
terial benefits and abundant living than men 
and women have ever experienced in the long 
struggle to establish civilization.” 

PHILBIN praised the flexibility of the Amer- 
ican economy: “It must always be remem- 
bered that this free system which we prize 
and cherish cannot be merely static, and 
it cannot be purely material. It must move 
forward with the times in which we live. 
It must constantly adapt itself to the new 
social needs arising in this fabulous atomic 
age. It must never challenge human dignity 
or lose sight of great moral and spiritual 
truths from which it draws its very life. 
This system, like our Government itself, be- 
longs to all the people and no economic 
oligarchy can be allowed to exploit it for 
selfish ends inimicable to public interest. 

“Under our Constitution there must be 
opportunity for all and there must be equal- 
ity before the law, opportunity for everyone 
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regardless of his racial derivation, his relig- 
ious affiliation, his social or financial stand- 
ing or his station in life to get ahead accord- 
ing to his ability and his ambition, to receive 
just compensation for his labor, to be pro- 
tected in the conditions under which he 
works and lives and to be respected in his 
fundamental right as an individual and a 
human being. There can be no second-class 
citizens in this country.” 

Urging greater responsibility of citizen- 
ship PHILBIN said: We may have the feeling 
sometimes that there is too much emphasis 
placed upon rights and not enough on re- 
sponsibilities. If we hope to enjoy the fruits 
of a great free government which guards 
and protects our rights, it logically follows 
that we must willingly assume our share of 
responsibility for keeping the Government 
as well as the economic system sound, hon- 
est, well managed and responsive to the will 
of the people. The greatest danger to this 
Nation is not from foreign attack, not from 
foreign enemies, not from atomic or hydro- 
gen bombs, not from communism, socialism, 
or any other ism. The greatest danger to 
this country comes from within, from com- 
placency, from apathy, from indifference, 
from failure to accept and share responsi- 
bility for protecting the precious heritage 
of freedom.” 

Stressing obstruction of world peace as 
holding up human progress, the Congress- 
man continued: “Not for one moment would 
I minimize the very grave dangers that con- 
front us as the result of the present world 
situation. There are a host of very grave 
problems which, up to this time, have not 
been solved despite Geneva and all the other 
conferences. If it were not for the existing 
international threat against peace, order, and 
freedom, this Nation and the world, because 
of the astonishing advance of science, indus- 
trial know-how and economic technique, 
would be on the threshold of the greatest age 
in all history. Amazing scientific discoveries 
are being developed daily which hold the key 
to untold prosperity, progress, and happi- 
ness for the whole human race. The tragedy 
of it all is that up to this time these great 
new inventions are being implemented for 
war mostly rather than for peace. Thus a 
black shadow of fear, doubt, and skepticism 
hangs over the world and people everywhere 
are in constant dread that a great war waged 
with atomic-laden rockets and guided mis- 
siles will destroy the monuments of civiliza- 
tion. 

“I cannot predict when these conditions 
will change, when peace will come to this 
disillusioned planet, but I do know that 
peace can never be based on further appease- 
ment of those who are seeking to destroy 
us, or upon the surrender of our most cher- 
ished political and spiritual ideals. On the 
other hand, I believe very sincerely and with 
deep conviction that we would have secured 
peace long ago if real resolution, firmness, 
determination, and courage had been dis- 
played by those charged with leadership of 
the free world. I am convinced that it is 
only through strength, not through weak- 
ness, timidity, and cowering fear, that peace 
can be established, and I may say that I also 
believe that peace may be closer at hand 
than many people think, because we can be 
sure that the potential enemy is just as 
anxious to avoid wholesale destruction as 
we of the free world are. It is for this rea- 
son that we must exert every effort to pro- 
mote the cause of international disarma- 
ment and peace.” 

PHILBIN hailed recently adopted flood 
measures and plans for an atomic plant in 
this area as splendid signs for the future: 

“I am optimistic, too, about the business 
and economic outlook for our State and for 
New England. Two things happened just 
this past week in Washington which are 
most encouraging: First, the passage by 
Congress of flood-control legislation which 
will enable a start to be made on projects 
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to protect our area against these great nat- 
ural disasters, and, secondly, the announce- 
ment by the Atomic Energy Commission that 
it is authorizing an atomic powerplant for 
our region. In my opinion both these meas- 
ures, in time, will give tremendous inpetus 
to our prosperity, our economic and social 
well-being.” 

The Congressman closed his remarks with 
& plea for unity and toleration: “It is for 
us then as sovereign citizens of the greatest 
democracy on earth to look forward to the 
future with expectant minds and courageous 
hearts. If we keep our country united in 
freedom, if we preserve our great constitu- 
tional system with its safeguards of indi- 
vidual rights, if we nurture the true Amer- 
ican spirit of toleration and fairness toward 
our own and other peoples, if we faithfully 
practice the principles of social justice, if 
we exercise eternal vigilance against the ene- 
mies of our country, foreign and domestic, 
if we insist upon honor, honesty, and in- 
tegrity in our public affairs, if we individ- 
ually and collectively discharge our respon- 
sibility as the proud inheritors of the lagacy 
of American liberty keeping our country 
strong against aggression, vigorous, and pro- 
gressive in its economic life, resolute in its 
high purpose, we need have no fear of fu- 
ture cvents, Our Nation and the world under 
God will go on to enjoy the fruits and bless- 
ings of a glorious age of security, plenty, 
and peace.“ 


The American Bar Association Fails the 
American People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago I received an invitation to join 
the American Bar Association. 

I had been a member for many years 
but discontinued my membership be- 
cause of the association’s irreprehensible 
and utterly indefensible action in re- 
jecting the application for membership 
of a very able and distinguished New 
York City jurist, for the sole reason that 
he is a Negro. Many times since I had 
been approached to rejoin and on each 
of these occasions I was told that the 
association’s policy in this respect had 
been changed. 

Upon examining the application form 
that I received a few days ago, I ex- 
perienced once more the disappointing 
conviction that the association’s policy 
has not undergone any substantial varia- 
tion. The sixth line of the application 
form requires the applicant to indicate 
his race by making an appropriate 
mark after one of the following: Cau- 
casian,” “Mongolian,” Indian,“ and 
“Negro.” Why not go the rest of the 
way, and put in a request for the ap- 
plicant to name his religion? 

Is it conceivable that an association 
of lawyers, of advocates, of individuals 
who are supposed to be the paladins and 
praetorians of justice and who are 
supposed to dedicate their lives to the 
cause of justice, should forget the basic 
principles of justice upon which the su- 
preme law of our land is founded “that 
all men are created equal.” F 
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In connection with its membership 
drive, the American Bar Association 
transmits to potential applicants a book- 
let descriptive of its achievements, pres- 
ent activities, its services, and objec- 
tives. Among its list of achievements, 
the association declares it “has consis- 
tently pursued, and is today carrying 
on with increased vigor, a campaign to 
instill in the public mind an understand- 
ing of the fundamental principles of the 
Constitution and a keener appreciation 
Se the privileges of American citizen- 
8 p: 

I take this opportunity to remind the 
association that it abuses and destroys 
its right to exist if in recruiting members 
some persons are in fact considered less 
worthy than others—only because there 
is a difference in the color of their skin. 
The spirit of racial superiority is utterly 
in conflict with those basic principles 
that form the foundation of a true dem- 
ocratic way of life. 

Here, indeed, we may apply the maxi- 
im that the association should practice 
what it preaches if it wants men to fol- 
low its preachments and to regard the 
organization as the protagonist of the 
principles of human justice. It is high 
time the American Bar Association 
changed its policy. 

If it does not do so, then I suggest it 
drop the word “American” from its 
name. The simple words “bar associa- 
tion” will be more appropriate. 


America’s Achilles’ Heel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
clear for some time that we are way 
behind in our efforts to catch up with 
the Nation’s ever-growing educational 
needs. A bill approved last year by the 
House Committee on Education and La- 
bor to provide Federal funds for the 
construction of schools is only now being 
considered by the Rules Committee and 
is moving very slowly. A number of wit- 
nesses remain to be heard before the 
committee decides if and when it will 
grant a rule on the bill so that it may 
come to the fioor of the House. 

Many Members who favor the bill are 
pessimistic about its chances of final pas- 
sage. The Supreme Court decision which 
outlawed segregation in public schools 
has engendered such deep feeling among 
southern Members that many of them 
are inclined to vote against the bill, 
regardless of whether or not it contains 
an antisegregation clause: Their argu- 
ment is based on their traditional claim 
of States’ rights: education is the busi- 
ness of the States and not the Federal 
Government. 

Much is heard in support of that con- 
tention every day. More will be heard 
when the bill comes to the floor. The 
fact remains, however, that the Pederal 
Government is interested in education 
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and will continue to be—as a matter of 
national security, if for no other rea- 
son, for the Russians are engaged in a 
massive crash program to educate scien- 
tists, engineers, and mathematicians. 

A few weeks ago Adm. Lewis Strauss, 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and Adm. H. G. Rickover, 
designer of the atomic submarine, ex- 
pressed concern not so much with Rus- 
sia’s 300-division army, or with its more 
than 300-submarine navy, or with its 
ability to explode A-bombs and H-bombs 
although these did disturb them. They 
were worried about the dearth of scien- 
tific and engineering schools in this 
country and the decreasing number of 
engineers and scientists being graduated. 
They termed this gap in our educational 
system “America’s Achilles’ Heel,” and 
called attention to the fact that the 
Soviets were training and graduating 
currently twice as many such profes- 
sional people as we were. 

In an article last October, Dr. Charles 
A. Thomas, president of Monsanto 
Chemical Co., pointed out that only 1 
out of 11 American high-school students 
studies chemistry; that since 1900 the 
percentage of students studying algebra 
has declined from 56 percent to about 25 
percent. In sample surveys, teen-agers 
voted mathematics and foreign lan- 
guages the two most unpopular subjects 
in school. Many of them thought of 
scientists as “cold and calculating, with- 
out interest or moral standards.” 
Science was described as an occupation 
for queer geniuses.” Dr. Thomas be- 
lieved that the disinterest in science 
could very well be due in great measure 
to inadequately trained or uninspired 
and uninspiring science teachers, and 
that something should be done to correct 
this. But what should be done? 

This week, the Appropriations Sub- 
committee of which I am a member, 
heard the testimony and the request for 
funds of the National Science Founda- 
tion. They confirmed the statements of 
Strauss and Rickover that our advan- 
tage over the Soviets in trained scientific 
and engineering personnel will not last 
very long unless we step up our own 
educational programs. This the Nation- 
al Science Foundation is attempting to 
do by grants of research projects to uni- 
versities, by granting fellowships and 
scholarships in science to worthy stu- 
dents, and by reeducating high school 
and college science teachers in current 
scientific and educational developments. 
Teachers are given scholarships to im- 
prove their competence by additional 
courses of study. Efforts are being made 
to rewrite scientific textbooks to make 
them more interesting and attractive for 
students of all levels. 

We do have some good teachers, like 
my good friend, Mrs. Annette Yancey, 
who is a teacher at Lane Technical High 
School. She told this story in a letter to 
me last week, and I thought you would 
like to hear it because I think it is appro- 
priate: 

A 10-year-old girl had a test in geography. 
One question, “In what State is St. Louis?” 
At home that evening she explained, “Daddy, 
I didn’t know how to spell Minnesota and I 
didn’t want to make a mistake in spelling 
so I wrote Missouri.” I tell such stories to 
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my classes believing a spontaneous reaction, 
indicating an alert sense of humor, is closely 
allied to high intelligence. The story got a 
loud laugh from one boy, then a few chuckles. 
At last one sober-faced lad muttered, “It’s 
too bad.no one has told her by this time it’s 
in Kansas.” 

We want our sons and daughters to be 
well educated. And yet, fully half of 
our young people having the intellectual 
capacity to.continue their education be- 
yond high school do not do so, for one 
reason or another. Until this percentage 
is greatly improved, we will still have our 
Achilles’ Heel. 


Tightening Up Our Fraud Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the At- 
torney General has recommended legis- 
lation to permit prosecution of fraudu- 
lent stock promoters who circumvent the 
present law by operating from foreign 
countries. I have today introduced a 
bill to carry out this suggestion with one 
modification. 

This bill is designed to close a loop- 
hole in the present law which limits 
prosecution to frauds involving only in- 
terstate wire, radio, and television com- 
munication. It would extend this cover- 
age to foreign communications as well. 

This legislation was prompted by a 
case last year in which it was alleged that 
a fraudulent scheme was carried out by 
means of telephone communication from 
Mexico to Los Angeles. Because of the 
limitation of the present statutes, the 
culprits escaped prosecution. 

This bill will eliminate this shortcom- 
ing. It will not only cover foreign com- 
munications by wire, radio, and televi- 
sion, but will also remove any doubt as 
to the applicability of the statute to com- 
munication between a State and a Terri- 
tory or between a State and the District 
of Columbia. 

The modification in the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s recommendation would raise the 
penalty for these interstate and foreign 
swindling crimes from $1,000 to $10,000. 
The alternative of 5 years in prison, or 
both a fine and prison term, remains. 

It seems to me that the fine suggested 
by the Justice Department is not suffi- 
ciently severe. We must remember that 
in many instances these chiselers are 
playing for such high stakes that the 
$1,000 fine the Attorney General pro- 
poses will not deter them. Therefore, 
my bill will impose a fine of $10,000, 
which is more in line with the magni- 
tude of the operations of these gyp 
artists. 

The penalty of $10,000 or 5 years in 
prison, or both, will go a long way to- 
ward protecting segments of our popu- 
lation who have been duped in the past. 
In so many of these cases the victims 
have been newcomers to our shores, 
whose meager knowledge of our lan- 
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guage was parlayed by swindlers for 
gain, or involved those who could least 
afford to lose their money to fraudulent 
manipulators. The threat of the in- 
creased penalties will, I hope, serve to de- 
ter many of these heinous promoters. 

I hope for speedy action on this meas- 
ure which will be another step forward 
in our never-ending crusade against the 
crooks and connivers who try to defraud 
the American people. 

A copy of the bill follows: 


A bill to amend section 1343 of title 18, 
United States Code, relating to fraud by 
wire, radio, or television 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 1343 of 
title 18, United States Code, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 1343. Fraud by wire, radio, or tele- 
vision: Whoever, having devised or intend- 
ing to devise any scheme or artifice to de- 
fraud, or for obtaining money or property by 
means of false or fraudulent pretenses, repre- 
sentations, or promises, transmits or causes 
to be transmitted by means of wire, radio, 
or television, communication in interstate 
or foreign commerce, any writings, signs, 
signals, pictures, or sounds for the purpose 
of executing such scheme or artifice, shall be 
fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned 
not more than 5 years, or both.” 


Racial Problem in Alabama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARMISTEAD I. SELDEN, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day evening, March 4, 1956, I appeared 
on Washington television station WMAL 
as the guest of news commentator Joe 
McCaffrey. In answer to his request 
that I present the viewpoint of the ma- 
jority of Alabamians on my State’s cur- 
rent racial problem, I made the following 
statement: 


It is a pleasure for me to be here with you 
tonight, and I hope that in the next few 
minutes I can throw at least a little light on 
the problems that face the people of the 
South. 

The friendly relations that have existed in 
Alabama between the white and Negro races 
have been badly strained in recent weeks. 

In my State of Alabama, as in other sec- 
tions of the South, we have always operated 
under a segregated system. The Negro race, 
under that system, has made great progress— 
perhaps greater progress than any race any- 
where at any time in history. This progress 
had been made with the help of the southern 
white people, and I am happy to say that, at 
the same time, racial strife and hatred had 
been reduced to a minimum. 

Under the separate-but-equal doctrine, 
promulgated by the Supreme Court more 
than 60 years ago and reaffirmed several times 
since, steady progress has been made in pro- 
viding equal facilities of all sorts. Negroes 
had their own homes and their own busi- 
nesses and their own jobs. Negro teachers 
taught their own children and Negro schools 
were—perhaps slowly—but surely being 
placed on a par with those of the whites. In 
the city of Tuscaloosa, for example, the 
Negro high school, recently completed at a 
cost of almost $2 million, is on a par or su- 
perior to many white high schools in the 
State. The rank and file of the Negroes 
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knew these things and most of them were 
satisfied with the progress that was being 
made. 

Then, on May 17, 1954, the Supreme Court 
of the United States, disregarding all legal 
precedent, issued its decree banning segre- 
gation in the schools of the Nation. As a 
result of this decree, and as a result of the 
confusion and unrest agitated by the NAACP 
and other determined integrationists, ten- 
sion between the two races in the South that 
heretofore had existed on an almost negli- 
gible scale has increased alarmingly. 

As a result of the Supreme Court's deci- 
sion, we have a problem in Alabama and the 
South that cannot be fully understood by 
those who live in other parts of the country. 
We are not dealing there with only a few 
members of the Negro race but with large 
masses. For example, in several counties of 
the congressional district I represent there 
are 3 to 5 times as many Negroes as there are 
whites. To upset by judicial decree in one 
fell swoop the customs and traditions under 
which the whites and Negroes in the South 
have lived and worked side by side for gen- 
erations is to invite dissension and strife 
and hatred. 

If left alone, the responsible leaders of the 
South, both white and Negro, will continue 
their efforts to work out in peace and har- 
mony a solution satisfactory to both races. 
But prodded by the NAACP, an organization 
now bitterly resented by the people of Ala- 
bama and the South, it’s highly likely the 
tension that now exists in my State will in- 
crease rather than diminish. 

I hope you who are listening tonight will 
realize, if you have not already done so, that 
the problem now facing the people of the 
South is one that calls for the understanding 
and the prayers, rather than the criticism, of 
the people of the other sections of this great 
Nation. 


Strange as it may seem to many who 
do not understand the problem now con- 
fronting the people of the South, many 
southern Negroes also resent the action 
that is being taken by the NAACP and 
other integrationists. As an illustration, 
I call your attention to the following let- 
ter, written by a Negro citizen of Ala- 
bama, that appeared on Saturday, March 
10, 1956, in the Birmingham (Ala.) Post- 
Herald: 


I would appreciate if you will give my 
version of integration in the South. I am 
a Negro plasterer. My grandparents were 
slaves to the grandest white people that ever 
lived, so I was told by my grandparents and 
father and mother. 

They lived in west Alabama and moved to 
Birmingham where I was born 42 years ago. 
I attended school until I was 15 and then 
went to work as a helper and learned the 
plastering trade. I have worked all my life 
with the white people and have made as 
much or more than the average building 
tradesmen. 

My association with the white people has 
been as a workingman only. After my day’s 
work I went about my business and the white 
men went about theirs. In all my life my 
white friends outnumbered my Negro friends, 
I have been helped on many occasions by my 
white friends and I know during the depres- 
sion they helped my parents to the extent 
of feeding and clothing us. 

The worst thing that ever happened to 
the Negro race was the organization of the 
NAACP. It is not advancing the Negro race, 
but is creating hatred, distrust, economic 
pressure, and loss of friendship that existed 
between the white and black races, especially, 
here in the South. 

The Supreme Court decision in my humble 

Way of thinking was not to help the black 
man, but to help the greedy and selfish 
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politicians, to get their votes and help them 
get elected. 

The northerners are always blaming the 
southerners for mistreating us, but they are 
no friends of the Negroes, but are still trying 
to penalize the South as they did during 
Reconstruction days following the Civil War, 
when the carpetbaggers invaded the South. 

The southern Negro has advanced faster 
in the South in the last 30 years than in any 
other part of the world, and it has been 
through the help and advantages given him 
by our southern white people. The Negro 
that complains of mistreatment brings it 
on himself and deserves it, but he is not 
persecuted for his act as the NAACP tries 
to infer. 

The real southern Negroes do not want 
integration. They want to be left alone. 
The white people are as much segregated 
from the Negroes as the Negro is segregated 
from the white. We have everything they 
have and every advantage they have if we 
are smart enough to work for it. The 
NAACP, Autherine Lucy, Polly Ann Hudson, 
Arthur Shores, and others like them are 
tools of the Communists and, if not curbed, 
will set the Negro race back 100 years. 

I love the South as my parents and grand- 
parents did. I love the white people, who 
have been my friends and helped me. They 
respect and trust me, and I don’t want to 
lose their friendship. I am not ashamed 
of being a Negro, but I am ashamed of what 
some of my race are doing. 

I do not blame the southern white people 
for taking the stand they have. I do not 
blame them for organizing to keep segrega- 
tion. We and the Supreme Court will have 
to answer for whatever comes of it. 

The press, television, and radios are help- 
ing to create this fast-growing tension by 
so much publicity. If they would curb so 
much publicity, I believe it would gradually 
die. 

To my race, I hope and pray that you will 
awaken and realize that you are a Negro 
and should be proud of it, that your way of 
life ts not threatened by our white brothers 
and you should not threaten his way of life 
by integration, regardless of what you are 
told by fanatics, radicals, and Communists. 
The white southern people are our truest 
friends, so let’s keep him our friend. 

WILL JACKSON. 

ZION CITY. 


Exhibition of Sportsmanship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
how many people noticed that incred- 
ible exhibition of sportsmanship, which 
took place in Australia last Saturday? 
John Landy, world mile record holder, 
gave up the chance for cracking another 
world record and jeopardized his own 
berth on the Olympic team by helping 
a fallen teammate. 

The great Australian athlete was way 
ahead to another 4-minute mile when 
a fellow competitor tripped and fell 600 
yards from the finish line. Landy stopped 
and turned to help his fallen colleague. 
But the downed man urged him to go 
on. Ron Clarke shouted, “Get going, 
John. See you later. Don't worry about 
me.” 
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Not only did Landy get going, but he 
made up the 30 yards he had lost and 
won the race in 4:04.2—still an incred- 
ible time. Roger Bannister’s coach— 
5 being Landy's chief rival 

It was the most gallant action I have seen 
in a lifetime of athletics. Landy is the sort 
of man who would do that, an Olympic berth 


‘was at stake, but that did not matter to 


Landy. All that worried him was the man 
on the ground. 


When Landy stepped to the rostrum 
to accept the winner’s medal, pande- 
monium broke loose in Melbourne Olym- 
pic Park Arena. And well it might. 
Landy’s action exemplified everything 
that is good and decent in our world 
today. None of us is too big or too im- 
portant to learn a lesson from this fine 
Australian lad’s actions. 


Who’s Against Nixon? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
never withheld praise when I felt it was 
deserved, even from those for whom I 
have a political aversion; and in the 
present instance I must express my ad- 
miration, albeit somewhat grudgingly, 
for the masterful job the partisans of 
labor and the ADA have done on the Vice 
President, a job that far exceeds in its 
virulence the smear campaign directed 
at Herbert Hoover by Charlie Michael- 
son, the hireling hatchetman of the New 
Deal back in the thirties. 

A recent survey clearly indicates that 
the majority of the Republican leaders 
are for RICHARD NIXON, and it is hard to 
see how they could be otherwise out of 
deference to the hard-hitting manner in 
which he carried the fight to the opposi- 
tion in 1952 and 1954. Up in Pennsyl- 
vania where I come from we play the 
game of politics for keeps, asking for no 
quarter and giving none; and when the 
fight is over we harbor no grudges, nor 
do we criticize our opponents for having 
called their shots. And I can report that 
the precinct workers and the party faith- 
ful, the people who ring the doorbells 
and get out the vote, are enthusiastically 
for the Nixon type of forthright cam- 
paigning. 


In any realistic estimate of the situa- 
tion we can very well discount the oppo- 
sition to Mr. Nixon that comes from the 
Democrat camp. They long ago recog- 
nized the futility, and indeed the politi- 
cal hazard, of criticizing President Eisen- 
hower; hence it was only natural that 
they should center their fire on the one 
man who has enjoyed greater praise 
from the President than any other mem- 
ber of his team. But who are the ones 
in the Republican camp who find fault 
with the Vice President? Certainly it 
cannot be laid to top leaders in the Citi- 
zens for Eisenhower or among the follow- 
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ers of the late Senator Taft, most of 
whom are strongly for keeping Mr. 
Nixon on the ticket. As a matter of fact, 
the drop-Nrxon group in the G. O. P. is 
made up principally of the nervous-nel- 
lies who unwittingly pay tribute to the 
ADA smear artists by expressing fear 
that Nxxo may have been damaged to 
the point where he will be a liability in 
the campaign. 

I can think of no greater tragedy that 
could befall our party in this election 
year than to drop the one man who has 
carried the fight to our political foes 
with vigor but with strict regard for the 
rules, and who at the same time has 
given the President his best in loyal and 
devoted service. And I have no patience 
with the thinking of those who in order 
to try to capture Democrat votes would 
take the step that would result in a host 
of regular Republicans sitting out the 
election, a point which columnist David 
Lawrence makes in these words: 

Plainly the Republican managers will have 
to figure out a way to get a united party 
and a ticket that will persuade Republicans 
to go to the polls in 1956. They should be 
worrying far less about what will attract 
‘left wing’ Democrats and more about win- 
ning regular Republicans. As one prominent 
Republican Senator put it to this corre- 
spondent the other day: “For every Democrat 
supposedly attracted by deserting Nrxon we 
will lose two regular Republicans who will 
stay at home.” 


I think most of us are thoroughly in 
accord with the President’s refusal to 
name his running-mate in advance of 
his own nomination, and we heartily ap- 
plaud his recognition of the rules of the 
game. In the end, however, I am satis- 
fied that he will give the nod to the hard- 
est-working and the most loyal Vice Pres- 
ident any Chief Executive ever had. On 
that point millions of Ike supporters are 
supremely confident. 


National Campaign To Advertise Famed 
Louisiana Seafoods 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, we in 
Louisiana are very proud of our seafoods. 
No State can offer more in fine fish, 
shrimp, crabs, oysters, crayfish, and 
other such delicacies, or better cooks who 
know so well how to prepare and serve 
these delightful dishes in such a variety 
of delicious and unusual ways. 

To further increase the fame of our 
seafoods, a national campaign is under 
way through the use of postage meter 
advertising, sponsored by the Louisiana 
Wild Life and Fisheries Commission, 
which is headed by Director L. D. Young, 
Jr. On the mailings of several com- 
mercial and civic organizations appears 
the excellent advice, “Dining Out To- 
night? ‘Try Louisiana Seafood,” ac- 
companied by the picture of a chef em- 
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phasizing the matter with his exclama- 
tion of C'est bon”—it is good. 

According to the commission’s Mr. 
Charles A. Murphy, industrial services, 
commercial seafoods division, this is the 
first of a series of postage ads designed 
to increase Louisiana seafood sales. It 
is hoped to sell the program to restau- 
rants all over the country and have 
“Louisiana” on the menu when seafood 
is served. 

Mr. Murphy states that the commis- 
Sion is indebted to the Louisiana Restau- 
rant Association, Louisiana Hotel Asso- 
ciation, New Orleans Hotel Association, 
New Orleans Area Chamber of Com- 
merce, Houma Chamber of Commerce, 
New Orleans Dock Board, International 
House, and Diners Club for their co- 
operation. 


Tax Equity for American DP’s 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks, 
I want to point out certain provisions of 
the Internal Revenue Code which I feel 
create inequities in their application. I 
introduced H. R. 9827 on March 7 to 
amend certain sections of the Code and 
thereby improve these unfair adminis- 
trative requirements. This bill is now 
under consideration by the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

The inequity of the existing statutes 
governing the Federal capital-gains tax 
is the subject at hand. It has become a 
matter of special concern to me because 
of the resumption of work on Tuttle 
Creek Dam, in the First District of 
Kansas. 

I want to state again that my position 
on the Tuttle Creek project has not 
changed. I am unalterably opposed to 
its construction, as I have stated previ- 
ously on the floor of the House. 

However, since the Ist session of the 
84th Congress saw fit to appropriate 
more money for construction of this 
project, even without the recommenda- 
tion of the Bureau of the Budget, and 
since the actual transfer of property has 
begun, I think the property rights of per- 
sons displaced by the reservoir must now 
be given realistic consideration by the 
Congress. 

Although my interest in this matter 
stems directly from the Tuttle Creek 
project, I know there are many persons 
in other sections of the Nation who are 
affected by other Federal projects and 
whose interest also would be protected 
by this bill. 

The present statutes provide that a 
citizen, required through forced sale to 
dispose of his property because of the 
construction of a Federal project, has 12 
months in which to reinvest the proceeds 
of this sale in a similar farm or business 
without paying a capital gains tax. If 
he does not elect to reinvest in a similar 
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type of operation, he is required to pay a 
capital gains tax of approximately 25 
percent on the proceeds of the sale. 

But the law does not take into consid- 
eration the resulting hardship of a forced 
sale, especially to older persons involved. 

One of the amendments which I have 
offered would eliminate the capital gains 
tax in instances where those persons who 
are forced to sell their property as a re- 
sult of the construction of a Federal 
project are 60 years of age or over. Per- 
sons over 60 years of age are not inclined 
to start a new farming operation or busi- 
ness venture and they should not be 
penalized through tax payments for this 
perfectly natural attitude. 

A second phase of my bill would re- 
duce the capital gains tax on property 
taken by the Federal Government from 
the present 25 percent to a rate of 10 
percent in cases where the owner is less 
than 60 years of age. In instances 
where persons are forced to sell their 
property to the Federal Government 
special consideration should be given. I 
do not feel they should be required to 
pay the same capital gains tax as would 
the willing seller or the land speculator. 

Since the esteemed Members of Con- 
gress saw fit to authorize the resumption 
of construction on Tuttle Creek dam and 
reservoir, and I might add that author- 
ization was made over my opposition, it 
would seem the Congress now should be 
willing to give early and favorable con- 
sideration to this bill, H. R. 9827, which 
would partially compensate the unwill- 
ing seller for the sacrifice he is making 
in what has been described as the public 
interest. 


St. Patrick’s Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, across 15 
centuries, St. Patrick speaks to men of 
today the world over, and after so long, 
his group of followers grows each March 
17. It is Ireland's patron saint's wish 
that has found reality, for he wrote, “Yet, 
though I am imperfect, I wish my 
brethren and kinsfolk to know the kind 
of me.” But how difficult it is to know 
the kind of him, for we possess only a 
dozen pages of Latin script handed down 
by St. Patrick summarizing his long, de- 
yoted, and illustrious life. 

From these few documents, together 
with the many legends, it is known that 
St. Patrick was born in Britain about 
A. D. 389. While still a boy, he was 
foreibly taken from his homeland and 
bound into slavery by Irish pillagers. 
Patrick escaped from his captors and 
fied to the Continent where he became 
a priest. After taking his vows, St. 
Patrick's heart turned back to the coun- 
try of his captivity. The deplorable con- 
ditions of these people, and their bar- 
barie superstitions and religion so moved 
him that he determined to devote the 
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remainder of his life to their conversion. 
His efforts were blessed, and, surmount- 
ing all but impossible obstacles, he con- 
tinued teaching until death overtook the 
aged saint on the day that is now set 
aside in his memory. We know that 
this saint was a lover of freedom so typi- 
cal of the Irish people. And we know 
that he was an individualist, quick to 
anger and quick to humility. He shared 
these same emotions as do people of to- 
day, and perhaps for that reason he has 
won a timeless and worldwide place in 
Christian society. 

St. Patrick’s Day, and the spirit of the 
day, has followed the Irish immigrant 
all over the world. Its celebration takes 
the forms of religious devotions, parades, 
dinners, and special festivities not only 
in Irish circles but in all strata of social 
life. The parades in Dublin and in New 
York City are notable as are those in 
Boston, Savannah, and many other cities. 

Until early in this century, too much 
of the celebration followed the false con- 
ceptions of the comic Irishman with a 
clay pipe which was the typical stage 
characterization. Several Irish writers 
and artists devoted themselves to com- 
municating to the world, through their 
talents, the story of the real Ireland. 
This is the Ireland that means folklore, 
legend, poetry; the Ireland symbolizing 
tragedy of heart and passion; the Irish 
humor that is not slapstick but that of 
a different quality. So through the ef- 
forts of these few dedicated Irish artists, 
St. Patrick’s Day now reflects the tradi- 
tion and reality of Irish life to a greater 
degree. 

St. Patrick’s Day is now a day of Ire- 
land’s history, traditions, customs, folk- 
lore, and music. All of these elements 
are woven together with the traditional 
bits of green and shamrock to be shared 
by the people the world over. 

To my many friends of Irish origin— 
a hearty and sincere Erin go Bragh. 


Flood and Disaster Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing in the House another 
bill providing for flood disaster insur- 
ance in addition to one I introduced 
some time ago. My new bill is similar 
to that recently introduced in the other 
body by the distinguished Senator from 
New York, Mr. LEHMAN, and my valued 
friend, the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts, Mr. Kennepy. 

I believe the objective of this bill is 
sound and I ean support its provisions, 
even though I am convinced that my 
own original bill based on the principle 
of the War Damage Corporation is 
broader and would be more applicable 
to the needs of persons and businesses 
in disaster areas. 

I am so anxious to see Congress enact 
a flood disaster insurance bill and make 
a start in this vital field that I am pre- 
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pared to entertain and support compro- 
mise proposals, even though I might not 
regard them to be completely suitable 
to cope adequately with conditions aris- 
ing from great disasters. 

First, I believe that any really worth- 
while bill should provide insurance 
against disaster and not merely against 
fioods. There are a large variety of 
disasters, which come like a bolt from 
the blue against which our people and 
businessmen should be protected. In 
my opinion, it is not beyond the province 
or ability of the Government to under- 
take this protection. It may be costly, 
to be sure, but I think it would be less 
costly and more effective in the long 
run than providing direct relief after 
disaster strikes. 

As I have stated before, any such 
measure should be predicated upon the 
participation of the private insurance 
companies. It should not seek to set up 
the Government in competition with any 
unit of our free enterprise system. 

Our able House Banking and Currency 
Committee has been conducting hear- 
ings on this subject matter and I have 
presented my testimony before that 
body. It is my opinion that this com- 
mittee will give the various bills pend- 
ing the most mature and penetrating 
consideration, and it is my hope that the 
committee will finally draft and report 
to the House a bill which will satisfac- 
torily solve this problem. 


Archbishop Beran of Prague 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the per- 
secution of organized religion and de- 
portation are two favorite techniques 
used by the Soviets in the communiza- 
tion of captive countries. The Commu- 
nists recognize that the worship of God 
is a powerful force in any nation and 
that absolute control is impossible unless 
worship is supplanted by obedience to the 
doctrines of Marxism-Leninism. Along 
with religious persecution the Commu- 
nists concentrate on the mass deporta- 
tion of other noncooperative groups. 
According to testimony received before 
the Select Committee on Communist 
Aggression of the House of Representa- 
tives, approximately 15 million people 
have been interned in slave labor camps 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

A tragic example of the methodical 
religious persecution practiced by the 
Communists was the campaign against 
the Roman Catholic Church in Czecho- 
slovakia. Emphasis was placed on the 
Catholic Church because of its strength 
among the people of Czechoslovakia. To 
place the church under strict Commu- 
nist control the attack was concentrated 
against the Catholic hierarchy, espe- 
cially Archbishop Josef Beran. 

Archbishop Beran fought hard against 
Communist control of church affairs. 
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He fought desperately to prevent the 
atheistic Kremlin from interfering with 
the worship of God. He protested vigor- 
ously against Communist inroads on the 
Catholic Church and constantly opposed 
any measures that would limit the re- 
ligious rights and freedoms of the 
Czechoslovakian people. Perceiving that 
Archbishop Beran was an instrumental 
force in preventing complete Red control 
of Czechoslovakia, the Communist gov- 
ernment passed a series of laws and de- 
crees in an attempt to destroy Czech 
Catholicism. The church was put under 
strict Government control and in effect 
all clergymen were made civil servants 
of the state. The Archbishop protested 
vehemently in defense of the rights of 
the church. In December of 1949 the 
Communist government retaliated and 
secretly imprisoned him, and in March 
of 1951 the official Prague radio stated: 

Archbishop of Prague Josef Beran, because 
of his negative attitude toward the church 


laws, was fired * * and was directed to 
live outside the Prague diocese, 


According to latest reports, the where- 
abouts of the archbishop is still un- 
known. 

In other countries behind the Iron 
Curtain clergymen suffered the identical 
fate as Archbishop Beran as the Commu- 
nist regimes set out to eliminate the 
church as a threat to their complete con- 
trol over the peoples of the satellite coun- 
tries. In February of 1952 the Vatican 
reported that in Europe 64 out of 130 
diocese in Communist-controlled coun- 
tries were without bishops. Perhaps the 
most famous of the clergymen who were 
imprisoned are Cardinal Mindszenty and 
Archbishop Joszef Groesz, of Hungary; 
Cardinal Wyszynski, of Poland; and Car- 
dinal Stepinac, of Yugoslavia. 

The American people proclaim their 
admiration and their hearts are filled 
with grief for the clergymen and slave 
laborers who are being tortured by the 
godless Communists. Furthermore, they 
fervently pray that God grant them 
strength to endure the incessant oppres- 
sion by the barbarous Communists. It is 
also essential that all the free nations of 
the world denounce the uncivilized tac- 
tics of the Communists and emphatically 
demand that these enslaved people be re- 
leased from their bondage and be grant- 
ed their full freedom. 


Billy Graham 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, we 
are all interested in the outstanding con- 
tributions made by Billy Graham to the 
cause of world peace and human 
brotherhood. Mr. Graham will be in the 
caucus room of the Senate on Monday, 
March 19, from 4 to 5 p. m., and will be 
delighted to see Members of Congress 
and members of their family and staff. 


1956 
Dulles on the Brink 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
expected for some time that the policies 
of Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
would be made a lively subject of review 
when Congress reconvened. The grow- 
ing number of Russian diplomatic suc- 
cesses, coupled with the weakening of 
American influence in vital areas, has 
stimulated considerable congressional 
dissatisfaction. Speeches by Democratic 
leaders critical of administration foreign 
policy have become increasingly fre- 
quent, until the administration, much 
disturbed by the questioning, hastened 
to take refuge in the cry that the Demo- 
crats were violating the tradition of bi- 
partisan cooperation in the field of for- 
eign affairs. Then, not satisfied with the 
adequacy of this approach, Secretary 
Dulles resorted to the well-established 

-sports maxim that “a good offense is the 
best defense,” and gave an exclusive in- 
terview to Life magazine. The resulting 
article, which was published last week 
under the title “How Dulles Averted 
War,“ heaped lavish praise upon the Sec- 
retary and was the spark which touched 
off the long-anticipated argument on the 
administration’s foreign policy. 

The Democrats did not take seriously 
the Republican accusation that they were 
breaching the tradition of bipartisanship 
in foreign affairs. In the first place, they 
thought the charge should not be made 
by an administration which considered 
the tradition satisfied by occasional con- 
sultation with House and Senate Demo- 
cratic leaders. In contrast to his two 
Democratic predecessors, who appointed 
such outstanding Republicans as Frank 
Knox, James Forrestal, Henry Stimson, 
Paul Hoffman, Harold Ickes, Robert 
Lovett, John J. McCloy, John Foster 
Dulles, and others to positions of high 
responsibility, President Eisenhower has 
made no such appointments. This ad- 
ministration seems to be allergic to 
Democrats. i 

Last summer Secretary Dulles sug- 
gested to the President that he thought 
it would be a good idea to appoint a 
Democrat to our United Nations delega- 
tion. They selected Benjamin V. Cohen, 
who had served with great distinction as 
a member of the U. N. delegation under 
President Truman. Mr. Eisenhower 
approved Dulles’ suggestion and when 
Cohen was asked to accept the appoint- 
ment, he agreed to do so if he could clear 
it with Senate Democratic Leader 
LYNDON JOHNSON, Speaker SAM RAYBURN, 
and Senator GEORGE. When their bless- 
ing was obtained, it seemed the matter 
had been decided. 

However, while the President and Mr. 
Dulles were in Geneva, Presidential As- 
sistant Sherman Adams, fearful of the 
reaction of certain Republican leaders to 
the appointment, visited Cohen and 
asked him to withdraw his acceptance. 
He did so. When the President and 
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Secretary Dulles returned from Geneva, 
they made no effort to overrule Adams or 
to renew their offer to Cohen. Thus 
ended, like so many good intentions, the 
administration’s attempt toward realis- 
tic bipartisanship. 

Second, the critics of Dulles were 
much upset by the low level to which 
American prestige had fallen throughout 
the world. When reputable, on-the-spot 
foreign correspondents, report that 
“United States influence hits new low in 
the United Nations”; or “Morocco a blot 
on the foreign policy of the United 
States”; or “Dulles’ Goa statement 
termed outage by India’; or “Goodwill 
for United States ebbs in Cyprus”; or 
when Canada, our neighbor with whom 
we must maintain the best of relations, 
finds fault with our surplus dumping 
policy, what should Democrats do? 
Should they commend the Secretary of 
State? Should they say nothing? Or 
should they seek an explanation? The 
answer is obvious. 

The article in Life magazine describes 
Mr. Dulles’ work as the greatest display 
of personal diplomacy since the great 
days of the Franklin-Adams-Jefferson 
triumvirate.” It also gives credit to Mr. 
Dulles for having averted war on three 
different occasions, implying that Mr. 
Dulles was able to do so because of his 
special talent for getting only to the 
brink of war and stopping without get- 
ting into war itself. One has difficulty 
reconciling the article’s glowing tribute 
to Mr. Dulles with the daily newspaper 
articles reporting new American diplo- 
matic reverses. 

When President Cleveland’s second 
child was born, the doctor asked Cleve- 
land to fetch a scale so that the baby’s 
weight could be determined. Cleveland 
searched throughout the house with- 
out success. Finally he remembered 
that he had an old scale in the basement 
which he had used on his fishing trips. 
He got it and brought it upstairs. Care- 
fully, the doctor placed the baby on the 
scale and was amazed to learn that the 
new born infant weighed 25 pounds. 

It all depends on the scale you use. 
It seems to me that now is the time when 
we ought to use the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations as the scale to 
weigh Mr. Dulles’ policies. Now is the 
time to find out where in the world we are 
and where in the world we are going. 


From Drill Sergeant to Admiral—Adm. 
Murrey Royar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, “Murph” Royar literally stum- 
bled into the Navy. As a student at the 
University of California, he was obliged 
to take military training under the 
Army’s Reserve officer-training program. 
California was a land-grant college and 
every student was required to “left, right, 
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hep, hep” asa part of the ROTC. Young 
Royar soon earned the wrath of a hard- 
boiled veteran Army drill sergeant sta- 
tioned at the school. 

One hot afternoon, after a particularly 
poor performance by Royar on the drill 
field, the sergeant became so incensed he 
bawled him out in front of the whole 
company. “Royar,” he bellowed, “you’ve 
got two left feet. You'll never make an 
Army man.” 

At that precise moment in 1916 Mur- 
rey L. Royar decided that if he ever 
went into the Armed Forces it would not 
be the Army. 

A few days after the United States en- 
tered World War I on April 6, 1917, Royar 
tried to enlist in the Marine Corps. The 
Marine Corps lost a foot soldier; the 
Navy gained a bright young man who 
was to become one of its top officers. 

Royar was a rear admiral, Chief of 
the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
Paymaster General of the Navy, and the 
head of the Navy's Supply Corps. Those 
were his titles. His job as Chief of 
BuSandA made him head man over the 
purchasing, fiscal, and transportation 
functions of the Navy. 

He was responsible for seeing that 
every man and woman in the Navy was 
paid, fed, and clothed; he directed the 
procurement activities for all of the sup- 
ply parts used by shore installations as 
well as ships and planes of the fleets; 
he paid the Navy's bills and, as head of 
transportation, the movement of all 
Navy material by commercial carrier in 
the continental United States came un- 
der his direction. Approximately 5,600 
Navy Supply Corps officers on ships and 
the stations looked to him for manage- 
ment, supervision, and guidance in their 
assignments. 

In his capacity as Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Supplies and Accounts, Admiral 
Royar was the Navy’s No. 1 business- 
man. The Bureau's inventory of sup- 
Plies is equal in value to the total of the 
Nation’s nine largest corporations. Its 
annual transactions run into billions of 
dollars. Nearly 60,000 civilian workers 
were under his direction. He managed 
the buying, selling, storage, bookkeeping, 
and accounting, transportation, and the 
feeding and clothing of approximately 
800,000 men and women. In addition, 
he directed the activities of a chain of 
stores—commissaries, exchanges, and 
ships’ stores—with branches in every 
part of the world where there were shore 
installations and ships of the fleet. 

As he himself once put it, “If I were 
wearing Army khaki instead of the Navy 
blue, I'd be wearing 3 hats, figuratively 

speaking, as Quartermaster General, 
Chief of Finance, and Chief of Trans- 
portation.” His post incorporated the 
duties of all three. If any Navy officer 
could get a maximum of work out of his 
subordinates with a minimum of effort it 
was Admiral Royar. A commander, one 
of a number of officers who had served 
eer Royar in various stations, went to 


gree Royar,” he said, “I am not 
happy in this job. There simply isn’t 
enough responsibility and enough work 
to keep me busy.” 

Admiral Royar listened sympathet- 
ically to his tale of woe. Then he said, 
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“Son, suppose you go back to the office 
and give this assignment another 2 
months’ trial.” The commander went 
back to his office. As important new 
assignments came along, Admiral Royar 
saw to it that they were given to the 
commander. Finally, at the end of 2 
months, the commander was back beg- 
ging for a letup. 

Royar was popular with his subordi- 
nates. Perhaps it was because the gray- 
haired Bureau chief was kind, patient, 
willing to listen to their explanations 
when things did not go as they should. 

Through the years, Admiral Royar 
has not changed his philosophy to any 
great extent in dealing with his fellow 
members of the Navy—no matter 
whether they were officers or enlisted 
men. During World War II, while serv- 
ing as Inspector General of the Supply 
Corps, Admiral Royar adopted a policy 
of correcting rather than commanding. 
If, on inspecting a supply depot, he found 
something wrong, he called it to the at- 
tention of the commanding officer for 
action, and he invariably got it imme- 
diately. If corrective action was not 
taken, it was time enough to report the 
laxity to headquarters in Washington. 
His thoughtful consideration and friend- 
ly approach has endeared him to subor- 
dinates, both officers and civilian em- 
ployees, wherever he has been stationed. 

Those who failed to respond to the 
friendly approach learned to their dis- 
may that Royar could be hard boiled 
too if the need arose. As a Navy man 
for more than 36 years he demanded 
discipline and performance. However, 
he seldom lost his sense of humor and 
he found that a slight needling usually 
got action and quickly. 

Born in Los Angeles, Calif., November 
22, 1894, young Royar attended the pub- 
lic elementary schools. When he was 
12, his father died. The family was 
not wealthy and “Murph” Royar carried 
papers to supplement the family income. 
As grammar school graduation ap- 
proached, Royar, the boy, looked forward 
to entering high school. However, Los 
Angeles High School was already over- 
crowded and the number of freshmen 
who could matriculate was limited. 

The Los Angeles Times announced a 
subscription-selling contest, with the 
winner to receive a scholarship to a 
California private high school. 

Working day and night, “Murph” 
Royar sold subscriptions in Los Angeles 
and Redlands, Calif., then a growing 
young community near Los Angeles. 
Fortunately, the boy’s uncle owned the 
Redlands Newspaper Distributing Agen- 
cy, and Royar astutely decided to con- 
centrate his campaign in the smaller 
town where there was less competition. 
When the campaign ended, “Murph” 
Royar was the winner. The Los Angeles 
Times called him the Redlands Rustler 
and carried his picture and a story of his 
accomplishments. Later, he was able 
to transfer to Los Angeles High School 
and was graduated from that institution. 

In January 1914, Royar matriculated 
at the University of California at Berke- 
ley, later graduating with a bachelor of 
science degree. 

In the spring of 1917 and graduation 
approaching, the United States was al- 
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ready at war. Turned down by the 
Marines, Royar learned that the Navy 
was accepting applicants for its Pay 
Officers’ School. Royar determined to 
apply and take the examination. Royar 
passed the examinations but was obliged 
to wait several weeks for appointment 
to the Pay Officers’ School. 

On June 29, 1917, he was appointed en- 
sign in the Navy Supply Corps and as- 
signed to the school. 

By late September 1917, when he fin- 
ished training at the Pay Officers’ School, 
Ensign Royar was, in his own mind, as 
they say in the Supply Corps, ready for 
sea. 

His first duty assignment was as sup- 
ply officer aboard the U. S. S. Columbia, 
which was tied up in New York harbor 
in preparation for convoy duty when he 
reported to the captain. 

Royar has only one surrender on his 
record and that was to the charms of a 
pretty nurse who was on duty with the 
Army at Vladivostok, Russia, shortly 
after World War I in 1919. Then a two- 
stripe lieutenant, Royar was aboard the 
U. S. S. New Orleans, which was station 
ship for the Asiatic area. Part of his 
duties included outfitting men for a 
newly organized Czech navy at Vladivos- 
tok. It was there he met and fell in love 
with Nurse Mabel L. McVey. 

A few months later Mabel McVey was 
in Manila, en route to the United States. 
Lieutenant Royar also was on duty in 
the Philippine capital. Their days to- 
gether passed swiftly and the day for her 
departure arrived. The ship was to sail 
on the evening of January 28. A few 
hours before sailing time “Murph” Royar 
and Mabel McVey were married. 

Throughout his long naval career, 
Mabel Royar has been a source of en- 
couragement and cooperation to her hus- 
band. Moving from station to station, 
the bane of a Navy wife's existence, wait- 
ing at home for her husband to return 
from sea duty and the long tough years 
of living on a junior officer’s pay did not 
faze Mrs. Royar. The difficulties and 
worries of raising a family under those 
circumstances did not affect her looks 
either because Mrs. Royar is a beautiful 
woman today by any standards. 

In 1927, Royar was transferred from 
the U. S. S. Relief and became assistant 
supply officer for the 12th Naval District 
with headquarters at San Francisco. 

In 1931, Royar was assigned to the 
U. S. S. Chicago, a cruiser that was just 
commissioned. He served aboard the 
Chicago for 3 years. Then followed a 
tour of duty in Washington as assistant 
to the officer in charge of the stock 
division of the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts. From 1938 until 1940, he was 
supply officer on the aircraft carrier, the 
U. S. S. Saratoga. From 1940 until 1942, 
he was senior assistant to the supply 
officer at the Washington, D. C., Navy 
Yard. In May 1942 he reported once 
again to the Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts, serving consecutively as officer 
in charge of the maintenance division, 
responsible for plans and operation of 
the budget and overall administrative 
control over civilian personnel in the 
field. In 1944, he became officer in charge 
of 7 divisions of the Bureau’s account- 
ing group. He had already assumed 
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charge of the Bureau’s part in the lease- 
lend program and for all reciprocal aid 
activities. 

He was appointed Inspector General of 
the Supply Corps on November 1, 1944. 
On April 3, 1945, he was promoted to 
rear admiral to the time of his retire- 
ment from June 16, 1943. He served in 
that capacity until January 4, 1946, when 
he took command of the Navy Supply 
Center at Norfolk, Va., where he served 
more than 2 years. In February 1948 
Admiral Royar took over command of 
the huge Oakland Navy Supply Center. 
When the Korean hostilities started in 
June 1950, NSC Oakland was ready to 
start pouring out millions of tons of sup- 
plies to the Pacific fleet. On October 
10, 1951, Admiral Royar was sworn in as 
Paymaster General of the Navy and 
Chief of the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts. 

A few months after becoming Chief 
of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
Admiral Royar launched a program of 
streamlining the Navy supply system. 
Called Operation Slim-Trim, the pro- 
gram provides for the elimination of 
thousands of items of Navy stocks, which 
no longer are useful to the Navy. 

Admiral Royar, besides holding var- 
ious campaign medals, has been decor- 
ated with the Legion of Merit, the Order 
of the British Empire (Commander), the 
Legion of Honor from the French Gov- 
ernment, and the Haakon VII Liberation 
Medal from the Government of Nor- 
way. 

This year Royar completed his tour 
of duty as Chief of the Bureau of Sup- 
plies and Accounts. He and Mrs. Royar, 
who have 2 daughters and 3 grand- 
children, plan to make their home at 
Walnut Creek, Calif., 10 miles from Oak- 
land, where he will work on his valuable 
stamp collection. He specializes in first 
day covers, and has a cabinet full of 
well-filled stamp albums. Meanwhile, 
he will carry on with the motto which 
he has adopted for all of his activities 
in the Navy: 


Nothing is impossible as long as nobody 
cares who gets the credit. 


The most beautiful part of the day is 
the sunset. Admiral Royar has had a 
happy home life, the key to real happi- 
ness. His superb record is one of which 
he, his family, and his friends are very 
proud. 

He is a free man and may do what he 
chooses. I predict that he, like the sun- 
set, will find beauty and satisfaction to 
the day when the twilight of his life 
goes beyond the horizon. 


First Guided-Missiles Conference Being 
Held by NATO 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, according 
to an Associated Press dispatch from 
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Munich, Germany, the world’s first in- 
ternational conference on guided-missile 
development is being held under the 
auspices of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. Dr. Theodore von Kar- 
man, an expert in this field and chair- 
man of NATO’s scientific research, says, 
despite feverish activity in worldwide 
research, it is not likely—in fact, highly 
unlikely—an intercontinental rocket can 
be made accurate enough for guaran- 
teed” push-button warfare. 

Meanwhile, certain Capitol Hill ex- 
perts in partisan-guided political missiles 
have been firing potshots at the admin- 
istration. It has been inferred that the 
long-range ballistic missile is the ulti- 
mate weapon and that our Defense De- 
partment has been sitting on its hands in 
the interest of economy. The partisan 
attack has been to the effect that the 
Defense Department is guilty of lagging 
behind and then, second, that an inves- 
tigation is needed to find out the truth. 
The verdict is guilty before the trial by 
investigation is even held. 

The technique of preelection frighten- 
ing of voters with undocumented and 
irresponsible statements may not be new, 
but it calls for some rebuttal. 

First, however, I should like to point 
out, Mr. Speaker, that I do not rebut 
Soviet Leader Nikita Khrushchev’s pre- 
diction that the Communists would have 
such a missile soon equipped with the 
H-bomb. My only comment to this 
would be to quote our own military men. 

Admiral Radford, Chairman of our 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, has said it is not a 
matter of matching man for man or mis- 
sile for missile; rather superiority is a 
combination of factors and we have, he 
says, an industry-science-military team 
which is unbeatable. General Gruen- 
ther says, “they would lose the war.” 
Chief of our Air Force Staff, Gen. Nat 
Twining, has said we are well ahead in 
all fields. Air Force Secretary Quarles 
says retaliatory bombing is best, that 
even if the Soviets had a 1,500-mile 
guided missile, it would not upset the 
balance. Sir Frederick Brundrett, head 
of the British research in the guided 
missile field, has indicated England 
might be behind the Soviets, but the 
United States is definitely not. 

One partisan charge has been made 
that the Nation will get a big defense 
bill right after election, implying the Re- 
publican administration will not be ac- 
tually balancing the budget. This falls 
a little flat with the recent announce- 
ment that the budget surplus for the year 
ended June 30, 1956, may be $2 billion. 
It is becoming fashionable on both sides 
of the aisle to talk tax reduction but a 
postponement of costs is a bit fantastic. 

However, Mr. Speaker, in all serious- 
ness, there is real danger in the partisan 
misrepresentations and clamor of demo- 
goguery emanating from the hard core 
of this ultimate-weapon cult. Our cir- 
cle of bases in the world requires supply 
ships and a merchant marine. Tomain- 
tain supply lines requires a Navy. Un- 
fortunately, some ultimate-weapon lead- 
ers would scuttle our Navy. This is 
serious. This is the same loose and il- 
logical reasoning that some years ago 
caused the same type of strategists—the 
very same in one instance—to try and 
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move airplane manufacturers back of 
the protection, so-called, of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Certainly, Mr. Speaker, every Boeing 
Airplane Co. worker who lives in my dis- 
trict, as well as navy yard employees, and 
all who believe in a strong Navy will 
view with great alarm inferences to be 
drawn from the statements on defense 
and known views of certain political fig- 
ures who lately have been appearing on 
nationwide TV programs. 

Recently, Secretary Quarles character- 
ized certain public-scare statements and 
publicity as highly misleading and dam- 
aging. As President Eisenhower re- 
marked on this subject, he was sometimes 
astonished at the amount of informa- 
tion that others get which he does not. 

Now is the time for the American peo- 
ple to beware of the head and headline 
hunters. The scare technique is not 
new, but wider communication through 
TV programs when it comes to politics 
gives public wisdom and education a most 
intensive test. Also it requires that the 
people be given all the facts, not just a 
few partisan opinions, 


Hungarian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 15, 1848, a new member was 
added to the family of free nations. 
That nation was Hungary. The gain- 
ing of that independence is celebrated 
today all over the world by Hungarians 
and by friends of those gallant people. 
However, this year the celebration is 
tempered with sadness, for the people of 
Hungary are once again under the rule 
of an oppressive power. 

Just as the people of this brave land 
fought their way to freedom in 1848, so 
can we hope today that they will soon 
regain that treasured goal. In 1848, 
Hungary groaned under the rule of the 
Hapsburg monarchy and yearned for a 
return to their ancient liberties. In that 
year, under the inspired leadership of 
Louis Kossuth, they secured a number 
of political rights. 

These rights were embodied in a char- 
ter which was adopted on March 15. 
Among other things this memorable 
document guaranteed freedom of the 
press, abolished feudal servitude and 
heavy taxes on peasants, and introduced 
a general tax system embracing all 
classes. 

When a national government was set 
up, it was fitting that its president was 
Louis Kossuth. The memory of this 
champion of freedom is held dear by all 
lovers of democracy. A little over a hun- 
dred years ago he made a triumphal 
visit to this country and was hailed as 
the champion of world freedom. He 
is well known to Americans of all orig- 
ins, as well as our million citizens of 
Hungarian ancestry. 
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As we know, the freedom secured by 
Kossuth and his followers did not last 
long. But the memory of those happy 
days is enshrined in the hearts of Hun- 
garians the world over. 

Today, as this noble country suffers 
under the wicked imperialism of Soviet 
rule, we can all hark back to the memory 
of Kossuth for inspiration to carry on 
the fight. Let us do more than applaud 
the unquenchable spirit of freedom 
which motivates these celebrations. Now 
is the time to intensify our efforts to 
renew the hope of those imprisoned be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 

We must not let our programs of in- 
formation and education bog down. 
They must continue to pierce the wall of 
lies and deceit which surround all coun- 
tries overrun by the Communists. 

Freedom Day is a grim one in Hun- 
gary this year. But better days will 
come. Hungary will once again know 
the glory and pride it once had. 
Through all their trials and tribulations 
they have not given up hope. We shall 
continue our efforts to set them free. 
For them we pray, as did Kossuth, that 
Hungary will one day be free. 


How Would You Vote? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY J. LATHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ques- 
tionnaire mailed by me to my con- 
stituents: 


Dear FR ND: I invite you to be Congress- 
man for a day—to step into my shoes and 
indicate below by a check mark how you 
would vote on these current Federal issues. 

Since I represent you in Congress and must 
vote in your behalf, your views will be of 
great interest and assistance to me. This is 
the best way I know to make Federal Govern- 
ment more responsive to the ideas of the 
individual American. 

I have deliberately presented these pro- 
posals simply, so that they would be unbiased 
and not an indication of my own feelings. 

I shall be very grateful for your coopera- 
tion on this project. Your individual opin- 
ion will be kept strictly confidential. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

1. Should economic aid to Europe be in- 
creased? ....... Decreased? ~..... Discon- 
tinued? -3 

2. Do you favor the repeal of the Status of 
Forces Agreement which makes American 
servicemen overseas subject to foreign laws? 


3. Do you favor the bill of Congressman 
Bosc to establish a Foreign Service Academy 
to train personnel for future diplomatic serv- 
ce? Nes NS 


COMMUNISM 


4. Do you favor admission of Communist 
China to the United Nations? Tes 
5. Do you believe Russia will make a mili- 
tary attack on the United States? Les 


6. Do you believe that active communism 
within the United States today is a real live 
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threat to American freedom? Tes 
No 
MILITARY 

T. (a) Do you favor continued military 
ald to Europe? Les No 

(b) Do you favor military aid to Israel? 

CP a | 

(c) Do you favor aga aid to the 
Arabs? Les 

8. Are you satisfied with the handling of 
our military defenses under the present 
administration? Tes 

DOMESTIC 

9. Do you favor the Latham plan to elim- 
inate overlapping and duplication of taxes 
by Federal Government, States, and cities 
T e., gasoline, tobacco, income)? Tes 

e REE 

10. Do you favor the objectives of the 
Bricker amendment providing in substance 
that the provisions of a treaty which con- 
flicts with any provision of the Constitution 
of the United States shall be of no force and 
effect? Les 

11. (a) Do you approve of Eisenhower's 
conduct of the Presidency? Tes > 


O .----= 


(b) Do you approve of Nixon’s conduct of 
the Vice Presidency? Tess 

(c) Would you like to see the administra- 
tion more conservative? Tes 

(d) Would you like to see the administra- 
tion more liberal? Tes 88 

(e) If you don’t like Eisenhower, what op- 
posing candidate would you prefer? 

12. Do you favor the Latham bill provid- 
ing that the sale of narcotic drugs to a 
minor shall be a criminal offense punishable 
by death? Les NO? acute 

13. Do you favor development of Niagara 
waterpower by private capital) New 
York State Federal Government? 
=-=- (Check one.) 

SOCIAL SECURITY, HEALTH, AND WELFARE 

15. Do you favor any Federal aid for edu- 
cation? Tes No 

(a) If so, do you favor such aid for chil- 
dren attending nonpublic schools where the 
laws of the States of residence permit? 
. 

(b) If so, should such aid be denied to 
States refusing to es their student 
bodies? Tes NO 

16. Do you favor tine bill of Congressman 
Bosch providing for an increase in the mini- 
mum benefit payable under social security 
to $75 per month, reducing the age to 60 
years, and eliminating the limitation on out- 
side earnings after 60 years of age? Tes 


17. Do you fayor a national compulsory 
health insurance plan supported by addi- 
tional payroll taxes? Tes 1 o SS 

18. Do you favor more federally subsidized, 
tax-exempt public housing? Les 


AGRICULTURE 


19. Do you favor elimination of the price- 
support program for farmers? Les æ 
No. 


VETERANS 


20. Do you favor pensions of $100 per 
month for veterans of World War I? Tes 


21. Should present veterans’ benefits be 
further expanded? Yes.......0 NO 


CIVIL RIGHTS 
22. Do you favor Federal laws to prohibit 
discrimination in employment because of 
race, creed, or color? Tes — NO 
23. Do you favor Federal laws to prevent 
discrimination in employment of those over 
45 years of age? Les 

IMMIGRATION 


24. (a) Should the McCarran-Walter Im- 
ie ge Act be repealed? Yes 


—— 
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(b) Do you approve the transfer of unused 
quotas to countries where 
quotas are N Dp yh at 
2 
(e) Do you favor the elimination of pres- 
ent restrictions on immigration which pro- 
vide percentage quotas on the various na- 
tional groups, in accordance with the census 
of 19207 Tes 88 


25. Should 18-year-olds be given the right 
to vote? Tes. N 

26. Which of the major political party 
policies most nearly meet with your own 
views? Republican 
Libera American Labor 

Sign this, or not, as you wish. Please 
return to Congressman Henry J. LATHAM, 
room 1118, House Office Building, Washing- 


ton, D. C. Feel free to use reverse side for 
comments and remarks, Thanks for your 
cooperation, 

Nine $o 
Addo = 


Reforming Our Federal Tax Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, virtually 
every day all of us receive various sug- 
gestions for tax revision. For example, 
I have noted with interest the program 
recommended by the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers designed to mod- 
ify what it feels to be extremes in the 
surtax rates on individuals and corpora- 
tions—a program geared to foster eco- 
nomic growth in our land. 

And other groups, as well, have pre- 
sented and will present their programs 
to the Congress. 

On Saturday night, it was my pleas- 
ure to deliver a radio address by trans- 
scription over station WGN, Chicago. 

In the course of the program I men- 
tioned various possibilities for tax re- 
lief, assuming the revenue situation in 
our country will permit. 

I send to the desk the prepared text 
of my broadcast, and ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SENATOR WILEY PRESENTS 12-Poryr Tax RE- 
FORM PrROGRAM—URGES CONSIDERATION OF 
LIBERALIZED DEDUCTIONS, RELIEF ror SMALL 
BUSINESS—TAX AVERAGING—MorE DIVIDEND 
‘Tax RELIEF—SPURRING OF OVERSEAS INVEST- 
MENT 
It is a real pleasure to address you once 

more through the courtesy of station WGN. 

I have selected as my topic this evening 
a subject which affects 55 million American 
taxpayers. It is the subject of taxes them- 
selves. 

You remember wise old Ben Franklin said 


that “Nothing is certain except death and 


taxes.“ 

Yet, I know that you will agree with me 
that they are a necessary part of the price 
we pay for national survival. 

Meanwhile, they should be as fair and 
equitable as possible. 

So, during these next few minutes, I would 
like to talk to you about taxes and about tax 
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reform. I would like to submit a few ideas 


about some necessary changes which I feel 
should be made in the tax laws—changes in 
taxes on income, on corporations, on divi- 
dends, in order to assure fairness for all our 
people. 

After all, you know, on April 15 you and 
I are going to have to send in our Federal 
income-tax returns. In addition, there are 
sizable State and local returns to be paid. 

And, so, this subject is of real importance 
to all of us. 

Here, then, is my report to you, through a 
series of questions and answers on this very 
complex subject. 


NINETEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY-SIX LAW STILL 
MONTHS AWAY 

Question. Senator WILEY, the questions in 
most people’s minds are: What is the actual 
long-range outlook for tax revision? Should 
there be tax relief now? And what is the 
real status of tax-relief legislation at this 
point in the current Congress? 

Answer. Let’s start with that last question 
first. A new tax law is still months away. 
In other words, it will probably be quite a 
while before the House of Representatives 
and the Senate have concluded hearings and 
have drawn up a definite program for tax 
changes. 

Moreover, remember that most Federal ap- 
propriation bills are still to be enacted. So, 
at this early stage, it is difficult to try to 
anticipate the actual amount of tax reform 
we can expect. 

What we do know is this: The tax burden 
on our people is very heavy. So, almost 
everyone is agreed that, at the first possible 
opportunity, the burden should be lightened, 


THE HEAVY BURDENS OF THE UNITED STATES 
TREASURY 


At the same time, we know that Uncle Sam 
still has very heavy obligations to pay. That 
means obligations of national defense against 
international communism. It means obliga- 
tions of paying interest and principal on the 
$281 billion national debt, obligations of 
looking after the needs of our 22 million vet- 
erans, particularly the sick and wounded, as 
well as obligations for the overall expenses 
of running the Government. That all adds 
up to $65 billion or so. 

Question. Obviously, then, the question of 
tax relief ties in with the question of bal- 
ancing the huge national budget. 


EISENHOWER STRIVING TO AVOID DEFICIT 
FINANCING 

Answer. Of course. We Americans want a 
balanced budget. We don’t like to mortgage 
still more the welfare of future generations. 
We want to avoid another Government deficit 
if it is at all possible. Remember, dur- 
ing the last quarter of a century, we have 
unfortunately had a deficit in all but 3 of 
the years. 

A deficit is, of course, bad business. Bor- 
rowing, issuing more printing-press money 
represent inflationary steps. A deficit de- 
preciates the value of every dollar in your 
pocket, in your savings bank, in your life 
insurance policy, in your pension. 

Fortunately, President Eisenhower now 
anticipates a balanced budget for the 1957 
fiscai year, provided the line can be held. 

And, of course, if our economy is indeed 
held in high gear, if national income and 
gross national product continue to run high, 
if 65 million people are employed, then there 
should be ample revenue coming to Uncle 
Sam. 

And, I firmly believe, that all these good 
things will indeed happen. 

Question. You feel, however, Senator, that 
some form of tax revision is overdue? 

Answer. Very definitely. 


THREE PRINCIPLES OF FAIR TAXATION 


Question. Well, what do you feel are the 
principles on which taxes should be leyled— 
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the principles on which tax reforms should 
be effective? 

Answer. Well, first taxes must still be based 
primarily on the ability to pay. 

Second, taxes should as a matter of prin- 
ciple, provide reasonable incentive to earn, to 
grow, to expand. 

You know, in these high-cost days, it takes 
more than $15,000 of risk capital to develop a 
single new American job. And in some mod- 
ern industries, with high costs of machinery 
and plant, it may take double and triple that 
amount, $30,000-$45,000. 

We can't expand America—we can't look 
after the needs of our growing population— 
unless there is adequate incentive to the free 
enterprise system. 

Taxes which may be too high—excessive 
taxes which confiscate almost all profits or 
compensation—turn out to produce very 
little revenue, instead of a lot of revenue. 

And third, of course taxes, insofar as 
possible, should be nondiscriminatory, should 
be fair and equitable, as between different 
groups. 

Question. Senator Wiley, thus far you have 
discussed the possibility of tax relief and 
you have mentioned some of the funda- 
mental American principles on which taxes 
should be based. Now, would you tell us 
some changes which should be considered in 
the tax laws? What specific proposals do you 
personally have in mind, for example, to en- 
courage a more prosperous America? 


CAUTION AS REGARDS WHEN TAXES CAN BE CUT 


Answer. I'll be glad to spell out almost a 
dozen possible tax changes. I mention them 
however, only as possible for the immediate 
present, because obviously, until the expert 
committees—the House Ways and Means 
Committee, and the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, and the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue have completed detailed studies 
of these proposals, it is hard to try to say 
which tax changes should come first. 

In other words, it would be unsound for 
us at this early stage to assume that we can 
“wave a magic wand” and get all of these 
tax changes enacted at once. Instead, the 
various costs must be figured out, the vari- 
ous degrees of urgency. Then, those changes 
which are found to have the highest priority 
of need should be enacted. 

So I would like you, my friends, to think 
over these various tax reform possibilities. 
I would like you to figure out which of these 
possible changes should come first, because 
they may be the most needed. 

So far as I am concerned, there is real 
merit in the entire list that I am going to 
mention now. But the question is one of 
relative cost and of relative priority, and of 
Uncle Sam's own serious financial needs. 

Question. Would you list, then, Senator, 
some of the specific changes which should 
be taken up as the revenue situation may 
permit? 


END TAX DISCRIMINATION AGAINST SMALL 
BUSINESS 


Answer. Yes. Let’s start off with a tax 
affecting the group which is the backbone of 
America—small business. 

I, for one, very definitely feel that smaller 
United States enterprise should not be hit 
by taxes which are so high and so heavy that 
the small business cannot possibly grow. 
Right now, if a business earns more than 
$25,000 per year, it gets hit immediately by 
so heavy a tax as to find expansion very dif- 
ficult. 

There have been many proposals, therefore, 
to raise the minimum floor at which small 
business will be taxed at high rates. To raise 
that floor to, says, $250,000 would provide a 
real break for millions of small enterprises. 


DEDUCT LIFE INSURANCE PREMIUMS 


Question. Now, what about taxes on the 
average man? 
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Answer. Well, let me refer to a tax change 
on an item which affects just about every 
American family. I am referring to life in- 
surance, 

Right now, you cannot, on your Federal 
return—deduct the cost of any life insurance 
premiums which you pay to protect your own 
family. 

But, so far as I am concerned, if a man 
wisely invests his savings in a life insurance 
policy to protect his wife and children, that 
man should be encouraged. He should be 
permitted to make a reasonable deduction— 
say, at least the first $100 or $200 of those 
life insurance premiums, In that way, we 
will be encouraging thrift; we will be en- 
couraging protection of the American home. 


TAKE A NEW LOOK AT NUISANCE TAXES 


Question. How about a third change? 

Answer. Well, thirdly, there is the whole 
matter of the excise taxes—the so-called 
nuisance taxes—on everything from trans- 
portation to entertainment, telephone calls, 
jewelry, pens, club dues, cameras, restau- 
rant checks, and a wide variety of other 
items. 

We should take a whole new look at the 
excise tax structure, because there are defi- 
nitely a great many inequities in it. We 
should make sure that excise, basically, af- 
fect luxuries—I emphasize—luxuries, in- 
stead of day-to-day necessities, as happens 
in far too many instances of excise taxes 
today. 

DIVIDEND TAX RELIEF SOUND 

Question. Now, how about a fourth sub- 
ject for possible tax change? How about 
taxes, say affecting American stockholders? 

Answer. I am glad you brought that up, 
because this is a most important area of the 
free enterprise system. 

You know, back in 1954 when Congress 
enacted the first big change in the Internal 
Revenue Code in the last 75 years, Congress 
wisely decided that there should be some 
modest relief from the evil of double taxa- 
tion of corporate dividends. 

In other words, Congress felt that it is 
not fair to tax a corporation on money 
which it actually pays out in dividends, and 
then to put a double tax on the very same 
money as it enters the shareholder's 
pocket—that means the pocket of the man 
who owns the corporation in the first place. 
And so, Congress provided a minimum 
amount of dividend tax relief. 

Unfortunately, there are some people who 
want to eliminate—wipe out—even this mod- 
est relief from dividend taxes—which covers 
only the first $50 and then 4 percent there- 
after. 

But I feel exactly to the contrary. I’m 
against eliminating this modest relief. I 
feel that when the fiscal situation permits, 
as I am hoping it will in the not too distant 
future, Congress should think over the possi- 
bility of still further dividend tax relief. 


WIDEN STOCKOWNERSHIP IN AMERICA 


Question. What would be your reason for 
taking that position? 

Answer. Very simple. I want more and 
more Americans to invest soundly and wisely 
in their own free-enterprise system. 

It gives them a real property stake in 
America. It gives them an understanding of 
the problems of industry. It gives them in- 
centive to see an expanding America. 

You know, there are fortunately 1.4 mil- 
lion stockholders in the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. There are 540,000 stock- 
holders in General Motors, and around a 
third of a million Ford Motor Co., in General 
Electric and Standard Oil of New Jersey, plus 
millions of stockholders in other corpora- 
tions. 

To me that is a healthy characteristic of 
our free economy. We need more sound in- 
vestment—I emphasize sound investment 
not speculative fever, not a get-rich-quick 
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Psychology but sound stockholding by peo- 
ple, even of modest means. 

That is the principle being encouraged by 
good brokerage houses and by stock ex- 
changes. It’s the principle behind the very 
fine monthly investment plan for stock pur- 
chases. It’s the principle behind the sound 
program of enacting new laws for stock gifts 
by parents to their children. 


TAKE A LOOK AT CAPITAL GAINS TAX 


And tied up, too, with this whole question 
of wider stock ownership is a fifth matter— 
reviewing the present capital gains tax. A 
great many folks feel that this tax serves to 
prevent turnover in investment and to limit 
expansion of our economy. They feel that 
we ought to look closely at other major 
countries’ practice of avoiding this type of 
capital gains tax. 

Question, We have covered five possible 
tax changes. How about a sixth, Senator? 


STIMULATE SAVINGS BY SELF-EMPLOYED 


Answer. Well, a sixth proposal which to 
me has very definite attractive features, is 
one which would permit various self-em- 
ployed people temporarily to postpone paying 
taxes on a limited amount of money during 
their most productive years, so that they can 
build up some savings for their later years, 

In other words, let them build up their 
nest egg for their retirement years. Right 
now, the House of Representatives has be- 
fore it what is known as the Jenkins-Keogh 
bills. This sound legislation would affect 
up to 10 million self-employed Americans— 
doctors, lawyers, architects, engineers, ac- 
countants, shopkeepers, farmers, and workers 
who are not now covered under pension plans 
of employers. 

I think that Congress should very defi- 
nitely take action to help these self-employed 
people save up for their later years. 


THE SOUND TAX AVERAGING CONCEPT 


Question. That brings up a most inter- 
esting subject, Senator. It is the question of 
tax averaging for those few groups which 
have a relatively high income perhaps for 
just 1 or 2 or so years of their entire lives, 
perhaps in their early twenties or thirties 
and then, after their popularity is over, get 
only a low income. What do you think 
about that idea? 

Answer. I think that a strong case can be 
made for the idea of tax averaging. In 
other words, take the situation of an ath- 
lete—a baseball player on the Milwaukee 
Braves or Chicago Cubs; a basketball star 
or any actor or acress or playwright or dancer 
or singer. That person—on the average— 
may have only a couple of years of high in- 
come. Then, for the rest of his or her life, 
he or she may have only a very modest in- 
come. 

But in the 1 or 2 or 3 years of peak in- 
come, Uncle Sam may confiscate almost 
their entire earnings. Then, when the ath- 
lete is past his prime, or when the actor or 
actress or singer has been succeeded by 
new stars, they often find that their income 
has dropped disastrously to a very low level. 
And so, there is almost nothing left to show 
for their 1 or 2 years of high income. 

Thus, there has been proposed a tax av- 
eraging concept. This would follow up on 
existing precedents in other flelds. It 
would permit folks to average their income 
over a period of time so that they would be 
taxed at relatively reasonable rates in any 
1 year. 

Recently, I have been glad to note evi- 
dence that the various performing arts—as 
well as leaders in athletics and other fields— 
are becoming aware of their own problems 
and are getting together. They are forming 
an organization in Washington to present 
their case to the Congress and to the “Bar” 
of American public opinion. 

I think that they have a good case in 
principle. And it should be considered 
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carefully in the interest of fairness and 
equity. > : 
WORKING MOTHERS, EDUCATION, 
OVERSEAS INVESTMENT 


Question. In the short time remaining, 
Senator Wurr. would you mention other 
real possibilities for tax reform—changes 
which have real merit? 

Answer. Delighted. Here are a few: 

1. Liberalize tax deductions for working 
mothers. They have to pay heavy expenses 
for baby sitters and boarding houses to look 
after their youngsters. The ceiling on the 
income of these working mothers, so far as 
deductions are concerned, is too low. It is 
only $4,500 per year for husband and wife. 
So, let’s raise that ceiling. 

2. Second, permit deductions of heavy 
costs incurred by parents in putting their 
youngsters through higher education—in 
colleges and universities. 

3. Third, limit taxes on American earn- 
ings from private investments overseas. In 
that way, we can encourage more private in- 
vestment abroad and reduce the necessity for 
Government. economic aid as such. 

4. Deduct the first $100 in election cam- 
paign contributions made by the average 
man. This will encourage wider participa- 
tion in the financing of campaigns. 

5. Consider permitting deductions for 

moving expenses when a man’s job or loca- 
tion is changed. After all, new industries 
are rising all over America, and that requires 
moving. 
Question. Senator WILEY, you have covered 
a broad range of tax reforms—reforms affect- 
ing not only individuals, but businesses and 
the free-enterprise system as a whole. 

You indicated that it is a part of your 
philosophy that taxes be used to encourage 
our economy to grow, instead of freezing it, 
limiting it, preventing its expansion. 

I know, too, that it is a part of your phi- 
losophy that Americans should be realistic 
and should not expect tax reforms over- 
night. 

Answer. Absolutely right. I mentioned at 
the outset that we can’t expect all these 
meritorious tax changes to be taken up im- 
mediately. I have mentioned that the ones 
with highest priority should come first. 
And, most important of all, the needs of the 
Federal budget, the need for preventing a 
deficit, should be weighed. 


LOWERING TAXES MAY INCREASE REVENUE 


Question. I know, too, Senator, that you 
feel that, sometimes, lowering taxes may ac- 
tually result in increased revenue to Uncle 
Sam, because it helps to expand the tax base. 
In that way, more income will come in to the 
Federal Treasury. 

Answer. Of course. We have luckily found 
in our history that sometimes, when you do 
lower the tax rates, you actually increase tax 
take, because you encourage an expanded 
America. 


TAX CRIMINALS, PREVENT EVASION 


Let me say, however, very realistically that 
most of the possible changes I have men- 
tioned would involve losses to the Treasury 
of considerable amounts of revenue, unless 
there are some ways of making up the lost 
revenue. That is why, for example, I want 
to see certain taxes increased. 

I am thinking, for example, about the taxes 
which are levied on that group of question- 
able Americans who evade and violate the 
law. You know, for example, that gambling 
im America is $20 billion business. A lot 
of that gambling money escapes its fair share 
of paying taxes. In addition, I point out, as 
a former member of the Senate Crime Inves- 
tigating Committee, there are other crimi- 
nal influences which have evaded their fair 
share of taxes. And of course there are 
always a certain amount of chiselers who 
may not be criminals in another sense; that 


is, robbers, thieves, gam 
not paying their fair share of taxes. 
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for cracking down on those chiselers. Thus, 
Iam for making up the revenue which might 
otherwise have to be paid by you, the honest 
man, the decent taxpayer, the man who com- 
prises most of our citizenry. 


CONCLUSION 


Question. Well, Senator, you have spelled 
eut how you feel the tax structure can be 
changed, so that the man who contributes 
to America gets a tax break, while the small 
minority which violates our laws is treated 
accordingly. 

I know that our listeners have enjoyed your 
summary of the tax situation in our country. 
I know, too, that they will remember your 
word of caution, not to expect tax revision 
too fast, because the present situation in the 
Treasury is not an easy one. 

Answer. That about sums it up. It has 
been a real pleasure to address you tonight 
through the courtesy of station WGN. I hops 
that I may have your comments on the views 
which I have expressed. This is Wisconsin’s 
senior Senator, ALEX WILEY, signing off from 
Washington. 


Insure Against Disaster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PHILIP J. PHILPIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I inelude the following statement 
which I made before the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency: 


Mr. Chairman and colleagues, thank you 
very much for the privilege of appearing be- 
fore you in behalf of the principles of my 
bill, H. R. 7944, and other similar bills to 
provide a national system of disaster insur- 
ance. My own bill which is based on the 
principles of the War Damage Corporation; 
which functioned so successfully during the 
war, recognizes our free enterprise and in 
general designates the insurance companies 
to place and service all the policies and 
establishes. a revolving fund out of which 
Tosses can. be paid upon a given contingency. 

I appreciate the fact that there are far 
more sweeping proposals presented by Sen- 
ator LEHMAN and others which cover man- 
made, as well as natural, disasters, and 
frankly I have no objections to them, be- 
cause I think they all move in the right 
direction; namely, of providing for our fel- 
low citizens, individuals, bodies corporate 
and public, appropriate insurance against 
disaster of whatever kind wherever it may 
strike. f * 

Admittedly, this is a very broad question; 
and I think that Congress in providing this 
type of insurance, as now appears inevitable 
and imperative, will have to establish appro- 
priate limitations to make such a program 
actuarily and fiscally sound and confine any 
inflationary effects that might otherwise ap- 
pear. Members of Congress can all take 
judicial notice, I think, of the tremendous, 
horrible potentialities of nuclear and thermo- 
nuclear damage to the Nation in case of war 
or attack. And it can be demonstrated be- 
yond question, based on our experiences over 
a long period of time and particularly of 


I first introduced my bill on this subject 
following the Worcester, Mass., tornado of 
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1953, which created such great havoc and 
dreadful loss of life in one of our great 
American cities represented In the Congress 
by our able and distinguished friend, Con- 
gressman DONOHUE, and when the ravaging 
floods of August 1955, and since that time, 
struck my district, State, and the Northeast 
and later the great State of California with 
such terrific impact and huge damage, my 
Interest has naturally become all the more 
intensified. There can be no doubt, I think, 
that the time has come for action in this 
field, if we are to be prepared to cope with 
future disasters whether they emanate from 
war or nature. 

There are many kinds of natural disasters 
which would and should be covered by this 
legis!ation—floods, tornadoes, earthquakes, 
forest fires, hurricanes, droughts, and other 
similar visitations of nature. It is estimated 
by a very eminent economist, Prof. Seymour 
E. Harris, head of the economic department 
at Harvard College and prominent public 
figure, that over 25 years the average cost of 
floods has been about $160 million per year 
and other qualified economists have esti- 
mated that these costs might be as high as 
$300 million per year or more. Actually, the 
latest available figures of the Army engineers 
appraise the damage done in New England 
prior to August 26, 1955, as $1.7 billion, 
or about 10 percent of the region’s income 
for the year. And that does not include, 
of course, the severe damage of later floods 
which ravaged our area and caused untold 
damage. 

Cleariy, action by Congress is imperative 
and it must be on a broad front, it must 
embrace adequate relief, rehabilitation 
measures, effective protection, and insurance. 
While to some extent these remedies are 
mutually inclusive, and again they may not 
be, for example, if a widespread efficient 
system of flood control is speedily inaugu- 
rated and completed that would, in the 
opinion of engineering experts, insure against 
the repetition and reocurrence of periodic 
floods in given areas. However, nature's 
caprice is unpredictable and future floods 
could conceivably overcome or bypass tech- 
hical protective projects and strike even at 
areas that have not been heretofore hit. 
This is one strong and sound reason for 
insurance against floods and other disasters 
because not even the wisest and most accom- 
plished scientist can forecast with certainty 
when one or the other of these terrible 
natural disasters which visit us from time 
to time, will descend. 

Most of us will agree, I think, that dis- 
aster-insurance coverage or even flood coy- 
erage cannot be provided by the private-in- 
surance companies. Admittedly, the rates 
would be prohibitive without Government 
support. This principle was recognized in 
the war damage-insurance legislation and by 
President Truman in 1951 after the Mis- 
souri River floods when he proposed a Fed- 
eral underwriting program of disaster poli- 
cies up to a billion and a half dollars. This 
measure was not adopted at the time and, 
as an alternative, the Bureau of the Budget 
suggested that enact a measure 
authorizing the Government to pay out $22 
Billion for disaster insurance, an amount 
that would involve about 2 percent of the 
current wealth of the Nation. 

As the able members of this committee 
so well know, there are many broad pend- 
ing proposals relating to risks and the ap- 
portionment of rates, incentive plans, rate 
differentials between and within States and 
the like. 

Of all these proposals it seems to me that 
in principle at least the one I have sug- 


lem, namely, a Federal reinsurance program 
with Government backing, limiting the total 
coverage to perhaps twenty or twenty-five 
Billion dollars, entailing about an average 
rate of $1 per $10,000 value. This insurance 
would be cheap and attractive and would, 
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most experts agree, result in wide coverage. 
If the States were permitted to participate as 
suggested by Professor Harris, by committing 
the property tax to a certain limited amount 
of the rate, it is believed that each home 
owner would be charged something like 50 
cents to 61.50 per year. Personally, I am of 
the opinion that the Federal Government 
should underwrite and support this pro- 
gram by itself, because I think the general 
property tax is already very heavily bur- 
dened in most States and communities. 
These damages are national in character and 
effect even though they strike at localities 
and areas and they greatly affect the na- 
tional economy and I, therefore, believe the 
solution lies in the national field by en- 
actments of this Congress. 

It is undeniable that once the costs of dis- 
asters could be distributed over broad 
enough an area it would not only be gen- 
eral participation because of low rates and 
the need for coverage but also a more realis- 
tic contribution by the Federal Government 
from tax revenues collected from the States, 

Of course, it does not seem to me that it 

should make any difference whether we call 
this protective legislation indemnity or in- 
surance. It also seems to me that it will be 
desirable for us in the first instance to ex- 
periment with this new type of program in 
order to acquire sufficient experience to en- 
able us in the long run to provide a mech- 
anism that will be actuarily and financially 
sound. I do not believe that this program 
should entail matching contributions from 
the States at this time. 
There will also be a problem of reconcil- 
ing the new program with other types of 
personal property insurance and the crop 
insurance. It will be more beneficial in the 
long run, I think, to start with a broad sup- 
port program excluding Government compe- 
tition with private companies and preserving 
the principle of our free-enterprise system. 
. Ialso agree that whatever form this legis- 
lation takes it should provide, insofar as it 
is practicable, for the ultimate elimination 
of subsidies and for a self-sustaining pro- 
gram, although we can all envision situa- 
tions involving manmade disasters when no 
program of this character which the Con- 
gress might adopt could possibly carry itself 
and stupendous Federal payments would be 
necessary. In fact, in that event, doubtless 
the entire taxing power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment would have to be thrown into the 
breach. I agree with Professor Harris that 
the fund should be limited to about $20 bil- 
lion or so, in order to cope with possible 
inflation. 

I would suggest that the maximum cover- 
age under any bill for any one corporation, 
individual, State, or municipality should not 
be limited to $250,000, as proposed by the 
administration bill, but extended to cover 
every possible loss. To illustrate the need 
for this provision, I may say that in my own 
district in the recent floods, one company 
sustained an actual loss of well over a mil- 
lion dollars and several companies sustained 
losses well over $250,000. 

The principle of reinsurance of private 
companies underwriting disaster risks is a 
sound one, and I think it should be incor- 
porated into any legislation, but here again 
I feel that the matter of limiting the amount 
of authorized reinsurance ought to be care- 
fully studied so as to provide adequate funds 
to cover all contingencies. 

Under the situation now confronting us, 
I believe that the Government, and the Gov- 
ernment only, can feasibly inaugurate dis- 
aster insurance. I hope that in considering 
this legislation that this able committee will 
consider the principles of my bill, H. R. 7944. 

I may edd that under my bill payments 
for damages incurred’ would be made ‘only 
upon a declaration by the President of a dis- 
-aster area. 

In my judgment the idea of disaster in- 
surance is not only sound but economically 
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feasible and imperatively demanded by exist- 
ing conditions in order to safeguard our 
economy and spare many of our fellow cit- 
izens from ruin or great economic loss, 
There are elements in the problem that 
are extremely challenging, I know, there are 
great complexities to be sure, but I have 
confidence in this able committee embrac- 
ing in its membership so many outstanding 
Members of the Congress, will not only give 
the matter painstaking and thorough atten- 
tion, but also be able to come up with effec- 
tive solutions that will square with our 
free-enterprise system, protect the public in- 
terest, and save large numbers of our fellow 
citizens from virtually irreparable economic 
loss. 

As chairman of the Massachusetts congres- 
sional delegation committee on flood pre- 
vention and relief, a body composed of sey- 
eral very able Members of the House, in 
behalf of my own constituents, our State, 
and area which suffered so greatly from past 
and recent floods and in the name of the 
very many people and communities through- 
out the Nation which have been and will 
be in the future confronted with the horrible 
conditions that arise from natural disasters 
I respectfully urge your continued careful, 
and expeditious, study and prompt action 
upon disaster-insurance legislation. 

Let me express my deep appreciation, Mr. 
Chairman, to you and members of the com- 
mittee for your great kindness in hearing 
me. 


President Eisenhower’s Announcement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, this week 
the business on the floor was the upper 
Colorado River project, but it was the 
announcement by President Eisenhower 
of his willingness to run for reelection 
that captured the primary attention of 
the Members of Congress. “Now,” said 
a Member from Minnesota jubilantly, 
“if we can only get rid of Secretary Ben- 
son, we are in.” 

Congressman LEON Gavin, of Penn- 
sylvana, was listening to the testimony 
of a witness before his armed services 
subcommittee when suddenly the chair- 
man banged the gavel and declared: 

Gentlemen, the President has just an- 
nounced his candidacy for reelection. 


Gavin was startled. No one had en- 
tered the room—no phone had rung. 
Was the chairman psychic? Then he 
looked more closely at the chairman and 
saw the answer. In the chairman’s 
pocket was a small transistor radio to 
which he had been listening. 

Another Congressman told of the con- 
fidence of Senator THEODORE FRANCIS 
Green, of Rhode Island, that the Presi- 
dent would run. “Why, he is a young 
man,” said Green, who ran successfully 


for reelection to the Senate 2 years ago 


at age 87. A short time ago GREEN used 
to wrestle for exercise, but now limits 


‘himself to walking to and from the 
Capitol, which is approximately 4 miles 


from his place of residence. He said he 


-expects to run for reelection even after 


he is 100, but he is bothered by one 


dle.“ 
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thought: How would the people of 
Rhode Island accept the candidacy of a 
man who is 105 years of age?” 

In a speech to the House immediately 
following the announcement, Minority 
Leader Joe Martin, of Massachusetts, 
expressed delight with the decision and 
said he knew the President would run 
again if he could. Majority Leader 
Joun McCormack wondered as to the 
wisdom of the decision in view of the 
grueling demands of the presidential 
Office. 

And so, at long last, the die has been 
cast. Millions of Americans—Democrats 
and Republicans alike—who prayed for 
the President’s recovery at the time he 
suffered his heart attack 5 months ago, 
will continue to pray for his good health 
and for many more years of life for him. 
Obviously, Mr. Eisenhower must be much 
more careful and restrained than in the 
past. He must be wary of the advice of 
political strategists who may require him 
to flex his muscles and run through 
obstacle courses in order to prove his 
physical fitness. In 1944 President 
Roosevelt indicated that he was not going 
to make a strenuous campaign for re- 
election. However, when stories of his 
failing health began to crop up, his 
advisers suggested that it would be a 
good idea for him to show that he really 
was physically qualified to again be 
President. Thereupon, Mr. Roosevelt 
undertook an exhausting program of 
traveling, of meetings, of campaigning. 
He sat in an open car in cold, pouring 
rain. Presumably his health was excel- 
lent, and he was reelected. Yet, in a few 
months, at age 63, he was dead. 

I hope that the heat of the coming 
campaign will not provoke Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s advisers to suggest comparable 
tests of physical endurance for him. 
After all, he is a candidate for the Presi- 
dency—not the Olympic team. The task 
of running the President's office is rigor- 
ous enough without having to undergo 
spectacular demonstrations of physical 
prowess. In his book The American 
President, Sidney Hyman states: 

According to the Hoover Commission in 
1951, the President is responsible in one way 
or another for the work of 9 major depart- 
ments, 104 bureaus, 12 sections, 108 services, 
51 branches, 460 offices, 631 divisions, 19 
administrations, 6 agencies, 16 areas, 40 
‘boards, 6 commands, 20 commissions, 19 cor- 
porations, 6 groups, 10 headquarters, 2 au- 
thorities, and 263 other miscellaneous and 
often overlapping bits of Government ma- 
chinery. 

If the President handles this job, he 
will be doing well. 

During the Civil War, when he could 
no longer tolerate the seemingly endless 
“waiting campaign” of Gen. George B. 


“McClellan, President Lincoln relieved 


him of command of the Army and re- 
placed him with Gen. Joe Hooker. When 
Lincoln told Hooker he wanted action, 
Hooker tried to comply by creating the 
impression of tremendous activity. Even 
his dispatches from the field began with 
the heading, “Headquarters in the Sad- 
But his futile efforts did not im- 
press Lincoln. “The trouble with 
Hooker,” Lincoln remarked sadly, “is 


‘that he has his headquarters where his 
‘hindquarters ought to be.” 
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As an old military man himself, Gen- 
eral Eisenhower must appreciate that 
political strategists frequently resemble 
military strategists in being unable to 
distinguish their headquarters from 
their hindquarters. 


Economic Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, recently I introduced House 
Concurrent Resolution 216, which pro- 
poses that the Congress urge the Presi- 
dent to undertake a series of actions 
which would have the effect of, first, 
strengthening the Atlantic alliance; and 
second, suggesting a share-the-cost plan 
for providing much-needed development 
capital for the have-not nations. My 
resolution has been referred to the De- 
partment of State for comment. 

The need for action along the lines 
suggested in my proposal is most urgent. 
While I recognize that in an election 
year the difficulties involved in facing 
up to the massive nonmilitary offensive 
which has been launched by the Soviet 
Union may be great, it is my belief that 
the necessity for continuing American 
leadership in the free world far tran- 
scends any supposed political advantage 


to be achieved by gambling on the 


Soviets making no further penetration 
until after the November election. While 
we equivocate, our NATO allies are al- 
most unanimously urging additional em- 
phasis on economic and cultural means 
of strengthening the Atlantic alliance 
and on economic means of cooperating 
with the uncommitted nations. Our 
allies are in effect suggesting that they 
are prepared to undertake a share-the- 
cost plan for meeting the need for de- 
velopment capital in the have-not na- 
tions—a plan which would greatly bene- 
fit free world foreign policy and would 
in the long run mean less cost to the 
American taxpayer. 

The speech to Congress by Italy’s Pres- 
ident Gronchi, urging action along these 
lines, is fresh in our minds. This past 
weekend Prime Minister Eden, of Eng- 
land, and Premier Mollet, of France, 
jointly urged this course. I quote from 
the Washington Post and Times Herald 
of March 13: 

The emphasis they put on the necessity of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and 
the Manila and Baghdad pacts giving in- 
“creased importance to economic action in the 
Far East, Middle East, and Africa, was set 
forth in a communique covering private 
talks Eden and Mollet held yesterday. 


This emphasis is directly in line with 
part I of my résolution and in my view 
argues strongly for favorable action on 
the resolution at an early date. I be- 
lieve the Congress should proceed with 
this action, recognizing, of course, that 
leadership must rest with the Executive. 
I urge Congress to move because I feel 
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that part of the hesitancy of the Execu- 
tive is based on fear of adverse congres- 
sional reaction. A favorable response 
to my resolution in the Congress would 
greatly strengthen the hand of the Ex- 
ecutive in formulating proposals which 
would crystallize the thinking of our 
European allies on this subject. Delay 
will not only permit continued Soviet 
penetration of southeast Asia, the Mid- 
dle East, and Africa, but will weaken 
United States leadership in the Atlantic 
alliance by leaving us in the ludicrous 
position of not taking advantage of our 
allies’ offers to cooperate with us in 
assisting the have-not nations, 

I wish to call the attention of the Con- 
gress to the complete newspaper account 
of the Eden-Mollet talks which I re- 
ferred to above: 

Even, MOLLET Stress ECONOMIC Am 
(By William J. Humphreys) 

Lonpon, March 12.—Prime Minister An- 
thony Eden and French Premier Guy Mollet, 
falling in line with recent criticism of west- 
ern diplomacy by French Foreign Minister 
Christian Pineau, today proposed that the 
whole network of free world alliances pro- 
vide more economic help for underprivileged 
nations. 

The emphasis they put on the necessity 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
and the Manila and Baghdad Pacts giving 
increased importance to economic action in 
the Far East, Middle East, and Africa was 
set forth in a communique covering private 
talks Eden and Mollet held yesterday. 

In a speech at Paris March 2 Pineau said 
the western powers were putting too much 
emphasis on security and not paying enough 
attention to the inroads the Soviet “peace” 
campaign and promises of economic aid were 
making in underdeveloped nations. Secre- 
tary of State John Foster Dulles seemed to 
be one of the main targets of the speech. 

Some diplomatic observers here were read- 
ing into today’s communique implied criti- 
cism of American leadership of the western 
alliances and of Dulles, who directs Amer- 
ican foreign policy. But British author- 
ities were inclined to reject this view. They 
said Pineau’s speech was also aimed at 
Britain. 

The Eden-Mollet talks consisted of ex- 
changes of views rather than making deci- 
sions, hence no suggestions were made for 
implementing the call for greater economic 
assistance, according to officials. 

Observers here also attached importance to 
that part of the communique which recog- 
nizes that both Britain and France have 
worldwide responsibilities which they are 
seeking to carry out. Here it was indicated 
the two statesmen reached a clearer under- 
standing of each other’s actions in the Mid- 
dle East and North Africa. 


The Church of Silence in Czechoslovakia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES C. MURRAY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. MURRAY of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, last Thursday and Friday the Right 
Reverend Ambrose Ondrak, O. S. B., 
abbott of St. Procopius Abbey, in Lisle, 
III., offered the opening prayer in respec- 
tively the House and Senate. In his 
prayer he appealed for divine help for 
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Archbishop Josef Beran, who has been 
separated from his flock for 5 years. 

The whole free world cannot pass by 
with silence the sad fifth anniversary 
of the shameful banishment of the 
heroic primate of Bohemia, His Excel- 
lency Josef Beran, archbishop of Prague, 
from his see in this capital of Czechoslo- 
vakia. Archbishop Beran, like Cardinals 
Mindszenty, Stepinac, and Wyszynski, 
has become a symbol of the fight against 
communism in satellite countries in east- 
ern and central Europe. 

It was on March 10, 1946, during the 
turbulent postwar years in Czechoslo- 
vakia, that Pope Pius XII appointed the 
capable Msgr. Josef Beran as archbishop 
of Prague and primate of Bohemia, 
Coincidentally 5 years later, March 10, 
1951, His Excellency was unlawfully de- 
ported from his see in Prague. Accord- 
ing to the State Bureau of Church Af- 
fairs ir, Prague he was deported for “his 
negative stand toward new church laws 
in Czechoslovakia.” This event climaxed 
the Calvary of the Catholic Church in 
Czechoslovakia; it marks the coup d’etat 
by which the State usurped power to 
dominate the affairs of the Catholic 
Church. And so masterfully and subtly 
was it effected that it became for other 
satellite countries the policy and pattern 
of Communist perfidy. 

To speak of the Calvary of that coun- 
try of which Archbishop Beran is the 
symbol of persecuted freedom is my 
honor today, and the overtones of sad- 
ness attending this dual anniversary are 
relieved in part by considering that I 
speak in the sanctuary, as it were, of the 
great American Constitution that safe- 
guards freedom for its own people; that 
I speak to the legislative body of a na- 
tion dedicated by justice and its present 
Position as world leader to protest the 
violation of that freedom in other nations 
as well. 

I do not need to remind my esteemed 
audience that the present struggle in 
Czechoslovakia is not a new one. It is 
simply a contemporary revival of the 
conflict between good and evil that has 
been ever present in human history. As 
early as 1846 the spiritual leader of 
Christendom, Pope Pius IX, raised a 
prophetic voice against this evil, calling 
communism “that infamous doctrine 
which is absolutely contrary to the nat- 
ural law itself, and if adopted would ut- 
terly destroy the rights, property, and 
possessions of all men, and even society 
itself”—Encyclical Qui Pluribus, Novem- 
ber 9, 1846, Acta Pii IX, volume I, page 
13. Later on, Pope Leo XIII defined com- 
munism as “the fatal plague which in- 
sinuates itself into the very marrow of 
human society only to bring about its 
ruin”—Encyclical Quod Apostolici Mu- 
neris, December 28, 1878, Acta Leonis 
XIII, volume I, page 46. With clear in- 
tuition His Holiness pointed out that the 
atheistic movements existing among the 
masses of the machine age had their 
origin in that school of philosophy which 
for centuries had sought to divorce 
science from the life of the faith and of 
the church. Even stronger condemna- 
tion of communism is found in the nu- 
merous encyclicals of Pius XI: the Allo- 
cution of December 18, 1924; Miserentis- 
simus Redemptor of May 8, 1928, AAS, 
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volume XX, 1928; Quadragesimo Anno of 
May 15, 1931, AAS, volume XXIII, 1931, 
pages 177-228; Caritate Christi of May 3, 
1932, AAS, volume XXIV, 1932, pages 
177-194; Acorba Animi of September 18, 
1932, AAS, volume XXIV, 1932, pages 
321-332; Dilectissimo Nobis of June 3, 
1933, AAS, volume XV., 1933, pages 261- 
274. 

‘These encyclicals were followed by an- 
other on March 19, 1937, Divini Redemp- 
toris, in which Pope Pius XI presented 
an unmistakably clear and forceful ex- 
position of the stand of the Catholic 
Church against atheistic communism. 
The present Pope Pius XII has proved 
himself a fervent executor of the policies 
of his predecessors by various declara- 
tions and decrees against communism in 
action. No one today can reasonably 
doubt that communism has moved from 
theory to practical reality. Its drastic 
applications are only too apparent: com- 
munism robs man of liberty, it despoils 
human personality of its dignity, and 
removes all restraint from human pas- 
sion. No man has any natural rights. 
He is a cog in the Communist machine. 
It is at least a surprising fact that the 
voice of the Popes remained too long 
the “voice of one crying in the wilder- 
ness,” unheard and unheeded until al- 
most the 11th hour. 

But Christians all over the world were 
alerted to the real dangers of commu- 
nism. Especially were the American 
people informed on this pressing issue 
by statements and resolutions of the 
American hierarchy, November 15, 1950; 
November 19, 1951; November 21, 1953— 
see NCWC news release of these dates. 
These historical documents reveal the 
tragic situation of the church of silence 
behind the Iron Curtain. Information 
is likewise available in other mediums: 
Radio Free Europe, Voice of America, 
newspapers, periodicals, books, publica- 
tions of universities. even CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorps and releases of the State De- 
partment, such as the recent Moscow’s 
European Satellites, published January 
1956, which stresses again in résumé the 
plight of religion behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

A man of prophetic vision and excep- 
tional courage, Archbishop Beran from 
the very beginning assumed leadership 
on this pressing issue of communism in 
Czechoslovakia. Through pastoral let- 
ters, memorandums, protests, this man 
of small stature but great spirit, showed 
the whole world his uncompromising 
stand in the matter of the God-given 
rights of man, church laws, and the 
rights of the nation. In the critical days 
of the communistic coup d’etat of Feb- 
ruary 1948 he accepted the confidence re- 
posed in him by all his people. All his 
actions and sufferings thereafter per- 
sonalized the struggle of the Czech and 
Slovak bishops, priests, religious, and the 
faithful of Czechoslovakia. The free 
world will never forget the historie pro- 
nouncement made on June 18, 1948, in 
the Strahov Church of the Abbey of the 
Premonstratensians, in which he ex- 
posed the activities of Czechoslovak 
Communists: 

Perhaps very soon you will hear on the 
radio all sorts of things concerning me. You 
may hear that I have made a confession, 
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or other statements. I hope you will trust 
me. If one day you learn of the conclu- 
sion of an agreement between the church 
and the state, you should know that I would 
never conclude an agreement which would 
infringe on the rights of the church and of 
the bishops. It is possible that one day you 
will learn that I have concluded an agree- 
ment, or that I have given my consent. 
Maybe you will hear it from the wireless 
morning and night. But I declare before 
God and before the nation that nobody shall 
force me to do that. * * * No true Catholic 
can exist where the bishops are not with the 
church. You know I would like to talk to 
you from here, but I will not. I do not want 
you to be persecuted. I do not know how 
often I shall be allowed to speak from the 
pulpit in the future. 


The following day, Sunday, June 19, 
1949, a scandalous incident took place 
in the Cathedral of St. Vitus in Hrada- 
cany-Prague. On this day a celebration 
of the Corpus Christi holy days was to 
take place. The faithful were hindered 
by all means possible from assisting at 
the celebration, but the services were at- 
tended by secret police and some hun- 
dreds of hired men sent there as mem- 
bers of the civilian militia corps. At 
the beginning of the sermon by Arch- 
bishop Beran, when he condemned the 
fraudulent Catholic action, these men 
started to whistle and yell. Since the 
secret police made no attempt to restore 
order, Archbishop Beran, after making 
some effort to continue speaking, left the 
cathedral. Since that time, he was a 
prisoner under the watchful eye of Com- 
munist police, silenced and unable to 
perform his episcopal duties, and finally 
banished from his see on March 10, 1951. 

This is the man, a great hero and a 
moral victor over the persecutors, whom 
we commemorate today. Undoubtedly 
he is the central figure in the defense of 
Catholics and the prime figure in the 
whole national resistance to commu- 
nism. He fulfilled all the prerequisites 
for this role. He excelled in all depart- 
ments of Catholic action, in the Catholic 
press, and in apostolic work. He lived a 
very modest and irreproachable life. 
Since 1933 he had educated young priests 
in modern pastoral work. A faithful co- 
operator with Cardinal Kaspar, he 
eventually became his successor. The 
maxim of his life was, “All for the 
greater glory of God,” and he conse- 
quently carried out all the instructions of 
the Pope, the Vicar of Christ on earth. 
Born in Pizen in 1888 of a family of 
teachers, he prepared himself for the 
profession of teaching. He studied the- 
ology in Rome, was graduated in 1912 
as a doctor of sacred theology, and 
thereafter acted as chaplain in various 
institutions. Later he was appointed 
rector of the Teachers Institute of St. 
Anne in Prague, and from 1934 he was 
rector of the major seminary there. In 
1942 he was arrested by the gestapo and 
deported to the infamous concentration 
camp at Dachau, being known there as 
prisoner No. 35844. From there after 
liberation by the American Army he re- 
turned in 1945 to Prague. His freedom, 
however, was short lived; 3 years later 
he was imprisoned again, this time by 
the Communists, for refusing to render 
to Caesar the things that are God’s. He 
continued to insist that the state had 
not the right to dominate the affairs of 
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the Church of God. Specifically, he pro- 
tested against the confiscation of church 
properties, March 1948; education law 
bypassing church authorities, April 21, 
1948; ban on Catholic publications, 1948; 
right of the state to organize a false 
Catholic action, June 10, 1949; payment 
of priests’ salaries directly by govern- 
ment rather than through hierarchy, 
October 1949; the establishment of a 
government office of church affairs, by 
which new church laws were formulated, 
October 1949; the expulsion of the papal 
representative, March 16,1950. In other 
ways he protested Communist usurpa- 
tion until his banishment, insisting al- 
ways on rendering to Caesar the things 
that are Caesar’s in the sense of Holy 
Scripture. 

The good archbishop has been im- 
prisoned outside his own archdiocese for 
5 years—imprisoned without a trial after 
a 20-month restriction to his palace. He 
cannot speak and lead by word. But by 
his inspiring example he leads the entire 
Czech nation closer and closer to God, 
closer and closer to the truths of their 
holy Catholic faith. 

The American Nation protests and 
condemns the Communist violence com- 
mitted against the good Archbishop 
Beran and other bishops, priests, reli- 
gions, and people of Czechoslovakia. On 
this the fifth anniversary of his banish- 
ment a request on their part for his free- 
dom is most appropriate. Included in 
their request is freedom also for the 
bishops who signed the pastoral letters, 
documents, and letters defending church 
rights against the Communists. Alto- 
gether they form a unique picture of 
most courageous defense against Com- 
munist tyranny. Wherefore we request 
specifically that— 

First. His Excellency Archbishop Josef 
Karel Matocha of Olomouc, primate of 
Moravia, be freed from imprisonment in 
his residence. 

Second. His Excellency Josef Hlouch, 
bishop of Budejovice, deported from his 
see in 1952, be returned to his diocese and 
to his people. 

Third. His Excellency Stepan Trocha, 
bishop of Litomerice, sentenced to 25 
years at hard labor in prison, be freed 
and returned to his diocese. 

Fourth. His Excellency Moric Picha, 
bishop of Hradec Kralove, regain his 
freedom. 

Fifth. His Excellency Karel Skoupy, 
bishop of Brne, capital of Moravia, be 
returned from jail to diocese to perform 
there his episcopal duties. 

Sixth. His Excellency Stanislav Zela, 
auxiliary bishop of Olomouc, sentenced 
by a fraudulent trial to 25 years in prison, 
be freed. 

Seventh. His Excellency Jan Vejtas- 
sak, bishop of Spis in Slovakia, heroic 
aged defender of the faith, sentenced for 
24 years, be freed from jail. 

Eighth. His Excellency Eduard Nescey, 
bishop of Nitra in Slovakia, be released 
from imprisonment. 

Ninth. His Excellency Robert Pobozny, 
bishop of Roznava in Slovakia, be freed 
from jail or domestic internment. 

Tenth. His Excellency Pavel Gojdic, 
bishop of the Greek Catholic See in 
Presov in Slovakia, sentenced January 
1951 for life imprisonment, be freed. 
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Eleventh. His Excellency Basil Hopke, 
auxiliary Greek Catholic bishop of Pre- 
sov, be released from imprisonment in 
jail. 

Twelfth. His Excellency Michal Bu- 
zalka, auxiliary bishop of Trnava in Slo- 
8 sentenced to life imprisonment, be 
freed. 

Thirteenth. His Excellency Daniel 
Briedon, vicar capitular of Banska By- 
strica in Slovakia, be freed. 

Fourteenth. Other bishops, namely, 
their Excellencies Bishops Ambroze 
Lazik, bishop of Trnava, and Josef Car- 
sky, bishop of Kosice in Slovakia, be no 
longer subjected to the vigilance and 
pressure of Communist police. 

Fifteenth. All other bishops, abbots, 
priests, religious nuns, and all the thou- 
sands of faithful who suffer for their re- 
ligious convictions and trust for freedom 
be freed. 

Sixteenth. That the thousands of peo- 
ple confined in concentration camps and 
slave labor camps, suffering hardships 
from hunger and in desperation worse 
than that of galley slaves of ancient 
times, be liberated. 

Seventeenth. Revocation of all anti- 
Christian laws and measures be effected, 
with the restoration of freedom of re- 
ligiovs practice, the press, education, 
and assembly. 

Eighteenth. Restoration of free and 
Christian Czechoslovakia. 

Nineteenth. Finally, His Excellency 
Josef Beran, archbishop of Prague, be re- 
turned to lead this free and Christian 
Czechoslovakia. His influence has been 
worldwide; his inspiration, the source of 
hope that the Church of Silence is not 
suffering in vain. 

We cannot overlook the example of 
Archbishop Beran. The means and op- 
portunity to help the cause of justice and 
right to its final victory is for us a mat- 
ter of conscience. The Church of Silence 
began with the passion of Christ, but it 
ended in His resurrection. St. Augustine 
reminds us that Jesus suffered, was 
buried, and arose from the dead. It is 
our fervent hope that a resurrection is in 
the immediate future for the persecuted 
people of Czechoslovakia. 


A Plan To Meet the Financial Dilemma 
of Institutions of Higher Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, every- 
one acknowledges that colleges, univer- 
sities and professional schools in the 
United States are in serious financial 
difficulty. In recent addresses Presi- 
dent A. Whitney Griswold, of Yale Uni- 
versity, one of the acknowledged leaders 
of higher education in the United States 
today, has stated: 

It is a common occurrence these days for 
meetings of university presidents to open 
with exciting prospects of new educational 
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worlds to conquer and to close with despair- 
ing prophecies of insolvency. While the 
doctors argue, the patient grows sicker, at all 
events fails to recover, and the prognosis re- 
mains gloomy. The universities must be 
provided the kind and quantity of resources 
they need: the lame cannot shoulder the 
halt. The whole complex must first be per- 
ceived by society and understood for what 
it is—the mind and spirit of American De- 
mocracy in danger of its life. 


In this day and age of all-out war for 
the minds of men, with international 
competition for more and better trained 
engineers, doctors, and educated men 
and women in all walks of life, and with 
a tidal wave of students coming on to be 
educated, none of us can sit by and watch 
our educational system deteriorate for 
lack of finances. The financial problem 
facing ese educational institutions 
largely a from past inflation. They 
are in thé unhappy position of all those 
who ha a relatively fixed income. 
Their costs have been run up inordi- 
nately while their income from State 
legislatures, endowments, and private 
gifts has not been able to keep pace. 

Faced with resulting deficits, both 
public and private institutions of higher 
learning have tried to meet the situation 
in four principal ways: 

First. Faculty salaries have been kept 
at pitifully low levels. For example, Dr. 
Compton, president of the Council for 
Financial Aid to Education, recently re- 
ported that the average salaries of full 
professors in the colleges of this country 
were $4,860 a year in the smallest col- 
leges, $5,067 a year in the medium sized 
colleges, and $6,064 a year in the largest. 
Another report shows that throughout 
the Nation at large, college teachers have 
suffered a further net reduction in living 
standards since 1940 of more than 25 
percent. Apart from any question of 
fairness to the faculties, it can hardly be 


considered sound public policy to leave 


the teaching of our economic, political 
and social system in the hands of teach- 
ers who are not sharing in the material 
prosperity of our civilization and who 
must feel neglected and exploited. Fur- 
thermore, although we have a desperate 
need for an ever expanding number of 
teachers, able young people are not being 
attracted into the teaching profession 
in sufficient numbers because of the low 
economic rewards and the competition 
of higher salaries offered outside of the 
schools. 

Second. All of the schools are neces- 
sarily neglecting the maintenance of 
their existing plant and equipment, 
while at the same time what we really 
need in this country is a great expansion 
of our educational facilities. There is 
not a college, university, or professional 
school that would dare show on its bal- 
ance sheet a reserve for depreciation to 
replace its present plant when it wears 
out. The best they can do is to keep the 
roofs from leaking and keep the plumb- 
ing operating on a month-to-month 
basis. 

Third. The cost of gaining an educa- 
tion has increased so much in room, 
board, books, fees, and everything else 
that, although more and more money 
is being channeled into scholarships, the 
percentage of students attending institu- 
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tions of higher education on scholar- 
ships is not being maintained. 

Fourth. The above effects are still with 
us even though the institutions have 
raised their charges to students as high 
as they feel they can go without placing 
too high a price tag on getting a higher 
education. Even the State universities 
on the average now get approximately 
30 percent of their educational budgets 
from student charges, although these 
are called registration fees, laboratory 
fees, library fees, examination fees, and 
the like, rather than being called tuition. 
In its 500-page statistical report in 1952, 
the Commission on Financing Higher 
Education points out that from 1940 to 
1950 the average increase in student 
fees at public institutions of higher 
learning was 244 times per student and 
was still increasing. On this point the 
report concludes that “student charges 
were obviously much more important 
sources of income for public institutions 
in 1950 than in 1940. This was a major 
development in the financing of public 
higher education.” 

Great efforts have been made and are 
continuing to be made to increase dona- 
tions by private individuals, founda- 
tions, and corporations to the support of 
higher education. These must and will 
be continued, but they will not fully 
answer the problem. The most logical 
and available solution is a further in- 
crease in the charges made to students, 
but unless some offsetting factor is pro- 
vided this will pose an impossible bur- 
den to many. 

The present proposal is that a partial 
tax credit be allowed to offset such in- 
creases in student charges and thereby 
accord to that part of the income of the 
institutions which comes from student 
charges a tax benefit similar to that 
which has always been accorded to their 
other forms of income. Donations to the 
institutions are deductible for income- 
tax purposes. Taxes paid to the State to 
support public institutions are deductible 
for income-tax purposes. It has been 
the policy of our Government from ear- 
liest times not to raise Government in- 
come out of the money that goes to edu- 
cate the next generation. This policy is 
becoming less and less effective as a 
larger and larger proportion of the total 
income of the institutions comes from 
student fees which are not accorded sim- 
ilar tax relief. 

There have been many proposals for 
making tuition a deductible expense for 
income-tax purposes, but these have been 
rejected for the reason that they would 
have a tendency to result in tax relief to 
those in the higher income-tax brackets 
rather than in additional financial sup- 
port to the educational institutions. 
The present proposal, represented by 
H. R. 4621, H. R. 5429, H. R. 4444, H. R. 
4568, and H. R. 6978, would provide for 
a partial tax credit equal to 30 percent of 
the tuition paid. It has been calculated 
that, on the average, the parents of col- 
lege and university students are in about 
the 30 percent tax bracket, and there- 
fore a 30 percent tax credit for the tui- 
tion paid would come to about the same 
loss of-revenue as making tuition deduc- 
tible, but the tax credit form would level 
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out the effect on all parents. Further- 
more, the 30 percent tax credit is most 
adaptable to increases in tuition by the 
institution. 

The mathematics of this proposal are 
such that an institution could increase 
its charges by 42 percent without placing 
any more burden on the parents. Such 
an increase would just absorb the 30 per- 
cent tax credit and is calculated as fol- 
lows: First, if the present tuition is taken 
as 100, a 42-percent increase would give 
an index of 142; second, 30 percent of 
142 equals 42; third, with such an in- 
crease, the parent who previously paid 
$100 to the institution and $42 to the 
Government would now pay the entire 
$142 to the institution. 

At first, blush the query might be 
raised as to whether the tax credit pro- 
posal would not result in unfairness to 
those who are paying tuition but do not 
have any income taxes against which to 
take the tax credit. It is submitted that 
the children of those who do not have 
sufficient income to pay an income tax 
are, or should be, receiving a scholarship 
instead of paying tuition. With the in- 
creased income to the insitutions which 
this plan would provide, there is no ques- 
tion but what scholarships would be 
available for the children of these low in- 
come families. Of course, there would be 
the occasional case of a wealthy family 
which had no income tax for a particular 
year, but these unusual and sporadic 
cases do not detract from the fairness of 
the overall plan. 

Some have raised the question as to 
whether adding this tax credit to the 
others already in the law would not give 
rise to requests for tax credit for many 
different expenses of taxpayers such as 
merical bills and the like. Such pro- 
posals are made to practically every Con- 
gress. The difference between such pro- 
posals and the present one is that the 
purpose and effect of the partial tax 
credit for tuition is to increase the in- 
come of the institutions rather than to 
give tax relief to the individuals. The 
proposed tax credit would appear on the 
tax returns of the individuals, as is the 
case with charitable and educational 
contributions generally, but the purpose 
and effect is to benefit the charity or the 
institution as the case may be. 

It has been calculated that, assuming 
the institutions all raise their tuition the 
full amount, the loss in revenue to the 
Government would be approximately 
$175 million per year and the increase in 
the income of the colleges and univer- 
sities would be a similar amount. These 
funds would flow into higher faculty 
salaries, maintenance and improvement 
of facilities, and the support of a larger 
scholarship program. It is submitted 
that, with the present national need for 
more and better education, the loss of 
this amount of tax revenue is a small 
price to pay for the enormous benefits 
to be derived. Maintaining the revenue 
as it is and appropriating a similar 
amount to educational institutions would 
have the same effect on the national 
budget, but would bring to an end the 
current balance between public and in- 
dependent education which the vast ma- 
jority of people in this country think is 
healthful and necessary to the mainte- 
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nance of our institutions. Dr. Wilson 
Compton has recently written: 

Colleges and university enrollments are 
now divided almost equally between institu- 
tions financed and directed by the State and 
institutions financed and directed independ- 
ent of the State. * * * I should think, 
however, that if we were to reach a point at 
which the American people had come to rely 
as much as three-fourths on higher educa- 
tion directed by the State and only one- 
fourth on higher education independent of 
the State we should then likely be well on 
the way toward State control of public edu- 
cation from top to bottom; and hence on the 
way toward an eventual “statism” which 
would modify or might even nullify what we 
know as the a“promise of American life.” 


The proposal for a 30 percent tax 
credit for tuition is sponsored by the 
American Council on Education, which 
represents the entire range of public 
and private, low tuition and high tui- 
tion institutions existing in this coun- 
try. The proposal has been endorsed by 
the Association of State Universities, 
the Association of American Colleges, 
the American Alumni Council, the 
Higher Education Committee of the 
National Educational Association, the 
Council of the Section on Legal Educa- 
tion and Admission to the Bar of the 
American Bar Association, and many 
others. 

While there is much talk about the 
increasing number of students and the 
necessity of helping the better students 
to gain a college education, it would be 
folly to overlook the welfare of the in- 
stitutions which we expect to do the 
educating. We must feed the willing 
horse if we expect him to carry the 
burdens. A helping hand from Con- 
gress as this time will have far reaching 
beneficial results not only at the present 
time but also 5, 10, 15 and 20 years from 
now. As John Adams wrote into the 
1780 Constitution of the then new State 
of Massachusetts: 

Wisdom and knowledge, as well as virtue, 
diffused generally among the body of the 
people, being necessary for the preservation 
of their rights and liberties * * * it shall 
be the duty of the legislators and magi- 
strates, in all future periods of this com- 
monwealth to cherish the interests of litera- 
ture and the sciences, and all seminaries of 
them; * * * public schools and grammar 
schools in the towns; to encourage private 
societies and public institutions. 


Opposition to Organization for Trade 
Cooperation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN. J. FLYNT, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a state- 
ment which I made before the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives expressing my opposition, and 
the reasons for such opposition to H. R. 
5550, the bill now pending before the 
Congress which would authorize the en- 
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try of the United States into the Organi- 
zation for Trade Cooperation. 
The statement follows: 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN J. FLYNT, JR., MEM- 
BER OF CONGRESS, FOURTH DISTRICT OF 
GEORGIA, BEFORE THE WAYS AND MEANS COM- 
MITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
FRIDAY, MARCH 9, 1956 


Mr. Chairman, I am JoHN J. FLYNT, JR., 
Member of Congress from the Fourth District 
of Georgia. I appear before this committee 
in opposition to H. R. 5550. 

Because of its threat to our farm program 
and cotton textile and other industries, we 
are vitally concerned with the possibility of 
the enactment of H. R. 5550. This measure, 
on which the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee is now holding hearings, superficially 
viewed, merely authorizes our membership 
and appropriations incidental to this mem- 
bership in one more international organiza- 
tion, the Organization for Trade Cooperation. 
But critically examined the implications and 
potentialities of H. R. 5550 are frightening. 

H. R. 5550 is a short bill. Aside from its 
appropriation authority, which, incidentally, 
commits us to pay the international Organ- 
ization for Trade Cooperation such expenses 
as OTC itself fixes, this bill is expressed in 
only some 60 words. But its few words 
suffice to give an indication of its signifi- 
cance. For they incorporate, by reference, 
provisions both of the OTC charter and the 
GATT agreement—that sacred international 
agreement whose provisions have never been 
before Congress for approval. 

Much of the significance of H. R. 5550 
is indicated by what it fails to say. To make 
sense it necessarily omits a safeguard which 
Congress insisted upon in framing trade 
legislation last year and in previous years. 
In the extensions to the trade agreements 
acts it was specifically provided that their 
enactment “shall not be construed to deter- 
mine or indicate the approval or disapproval 
by the Congress of the Executive agreement 
known as the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade.” These were not idle words and 
they were hotly contested. They are as im- 
portant now as they were last year. But 
they are not found in H. R. 5550. Indeed 
such a provision would be inconsistent with 
H. R. 5550 as it provides for our member- 
ship in OTC whose very purpose is to ad- 
minister GATT. Our approval of H. R. 5550 
would be taken—both nationally and inter- 
nationally—as approval of GATT by the Con- 
gress. Thus it would reverse our repeated 
and specific refusal expressed in the trade 
extension acts to approve this multilateral 
trade agreement which has never been sub- 
mitted to Congress for consideration. 

Hard on the heels of such implications for 
our international policy lie our domestic pro- 
grams. It is important to note that pas- 
sage of H. R. 5550 could be construed to 
override safeguards to our agriculture and 
other segments of our economy embodied in 
legislation which is clearly inconsistent with 
GATT. 

In brief, it cannot be maintained that this 
Congress can act on H. R. 5550 and yet avoid 
pronouncements on GATT. On the other 
hand, if we include a disclaimer of congres- 
sional approval or disapproval of GATT in 
H. R. 5550, we, in effect, authorize member- 
ship in a club but refuse to ayow its prin- 
ciples. Clearly there is a fundamental in- 
consistency here. To put in a disclaimer 
would connote an absolute lack of legisla- 
tive responsibility. Not to put one in would 
likewise be irresponsible, for we would, in 
effect, be approving GATT—an open-ended 
agreement we haven't even considered. 

But allow me to go on to point out the 
threat which all this poses for the Fourth 
Congressional District of Georgia. In so do- 
ing, I am convinced that the Fourth Con- 
gressional District of Georgia is not unique, 
but is typical of the Nation. For other areas 
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throughout America would suffer compara- 
ble adverse effects through the passage of 
this bill, H. R. 5550. 

As has already been brought out in the 
hearings on H. R. 5550, the bill's technical 
linkage with GATT are important for their 
practical results. There is an inescapable 
connection between our membership in the 
OTC and consequent adverse effects on our 
domestic interest. Suc: independence as 
we have so far preserved by refusal of Con- 
gress to approve GATT would be lost by 
enactment of the bill. Our commitments 
under the various related documents I have 
mentioned would universally be regarded as 
direct and clear. When this becomes known, 
it will become a proper basis for alarm 
among the people of the United States. For 
it will be found that Congress is, in effect, 
abrogating its constitutional functions of 
regulating our foreign trade. 

We cannot shirk our congressional respon- 
sibility and pretend we are merely authoriz- 
ing membership in an international admin- 
istrative adjunct to foreign trade. Instead, 
our duty requires that we take the time to 
review the bill, OTC charter and GATT and 
at our peril determine the results of this 
combination on the problems of our industry 
and agriculture everywhere in our native 
land. 

May I reemphasize that H. R. 5550, though 
it sparsely covers little more than a page 
in itself, incorporate the OTC charter con- 
sisting of 21 articles plus annexes, Also that 
the first of these articles specifically dedi- 
cates the OTC to achievement of the pur- 

and objectives of GATT. Other ar- 
ticles provide effective linkage with the vol- 
uminous documents of GATT—some 800 
pages of text and miscellany including in- 
terpretations, waivers, etc. 

May I also reemphasize that these 800 odd 
pages of GATT have not been submitted to 
us directly, despite their vital concern with 
our economic future. I am glad to observe 
that they have been given the attention of 
numerous good citizens who are concerned 
with the effect of GATT on the economic fu- 
ture of this country. 

I have already alluded to the fact that 
H. R. 5550 is so framed and presented as 
to reduce to a minimum the apparent sig- 
nificance of the proposal. Great care has 
been used to make it difficult to find offense 
in the bill, although the charter of the OTC 
and the regulatory provisions of GATT con- 
tain plenty of offense. This strategy is de- 
signed to segregate in our minds the passage 
of the bill from the potential results on 
conflicts between GATT and our own do- 
mestic laws and policies which are in the 
best interests of the United States. 

There are important conflicts between 
GATT and our American farm program. 
GATT principles are contrary to price sup- 
ports for, and quotas on, imports of farm 
products. These restrictions enable our 
farmers to enjoy the fruits of their labor 
and live at a level which this country alone 
can afford to all of its citizens. GATT pro- 
visions merely tolerate these on a temporary 
basis—a concession reluctantly extended as 
bait for our participation. Our farm prices, 
thus maintained by our agricultural policy, 
are well above the world market prices for 
these products. To make our system of price 
supports work, we must have import quotas. 
Otherwise the support price would be under- 
cut by cheaper imported products. 

In many cases foreign manufacturers are 
able to gain an advantage over our own in- 
dustry by purchasing the raw materials used 
in that industry under the levels of our 
supported prices. This is especially true in 
the case of cotton textiles. Thus, to protect 
our domestic market for our agricultural 
products, we must protect our domestic in- 
dustry which utilizes these products. 

GATT conflicts with the goals of this, our 
domestic policy, in that it opposes import 
quotas and favors further reduction in tariffs. 
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Indeed, it provides the machinery for im- 
posing compensatory tles for these im- 
port restrictions, both in its rules and regu- 
lations and in their practical results. It 
invites and provides machinery for concerted 
international retaliation. 

Here, then, is a fundamental inconsistency 
between our American farm program and 
the GATT program. GATT increasingly 
pressures toward compromises which seri- 
ously and directly hamper our farm price- 
support policy. It also reduces our own 
share in our domestic cotton market by its 
adverse effect on our splendid cotton textile 
industry. 

In January of 1955, in connection with the 
debate on H. R. 1, I pointed out the grave 
threat that GATT poses to the entire econ- 
omy of Georgia. The wage earner of that 
area, employed in the textile industry, faces 
competition from Japanese labor earning 
hourly wages which are only 10 percent of 
the hourly wages paid to workers in our tex- 
tile industry. 

As I indicated in January of 1955 before 
this House, it is virtually impossible to see 
how our workingmen can sustain their high 
standards of living in the face of such 
vicious foreign competition. This is par- 
ticularly pertinent in our textile industry. 
Their labor costs constitute about 40 percent 
of the total cost of manufacturing cotton 
textile products. Nor is it possible to gain 
an advantage of efficiency of operation over 
these Japanese producers, since they already 
utilize the most modern machinery avail- 
able. In fact, we, ourselves, supplied the 
Japanese with the latest machinery as well 
as the money to buy it. There is talk of our 
working out some kind of voluntary quota 
with Japan, but if we do, it will not be 
through GATT but, rather, will be despite 
GATT. 

The obvious threat to our agriculture and 
industry—the case at hand ig the growing 
of cotton and the manufacture of cotton 
textiles—is in the pledge of the OTC-GATT 
mechanism to reduce protection, quotas and 
tariffs both for farm and manufactured 
products. 

In view of the general confusion on the 
subject of the conflict between GATT and 
American farm policy, let us briefly consider 
a specific conflict, which is in farm legisla- 
tion currently before Congress—S. 3183. 
This legislation contains a cotton export 
provision taken from S. 2702. In spite of the 
fact that S. 2702 was introduced by Senator 
Eastianp for himself and some 60 Senators 
clearly a majority of the Senate—adverse 
comments from the Department of Agricul- 
ture assaulted it. 

Now S. 2702 has two interrelated provi- 
sions: 

The first requiring the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to encourage sales of cotton for ex- 
port which would recapture the fair histori- 
cal share of United States cotton in the 
world cotton market. 

The second establishing a maximum an- 
nual import quota of manufactured prod- 
ucts of 150 percent of average annual im- 
ports over a 2-year period. 

The purpose of the import quota provision 
is recited in S. 2702: 

“In order to prevent material interference 
of the sales program authorized under para- 
graph (1) of this section or with the cotton 
price-support program or to prevent loss of 
domestic markets for cotton or reduction in 
the amount of cotton products produced in 
the United States from United States 
cotton.” 

It is clear that the cotton export program 
would mean a further spread in the domestic 
price and world price. This would allow 
foreign cotton textile manufacturers to buy 
their raw material at prices much below 
those which our domestic industries pay. 
The foreign producers’ advantage, in turn, 
would allow them to compete more ad- 
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vantageously in our domestic market. This 
process would tend to ruin both our raw 
cotton production through reducing our 
domestic production and our textile industry 
itself. Certainly it would tend to nullify the 
effect of our export program. 

This was recognized by the Department of 
Agriculture when it reported on S. 2702: 

“The sale of substantial quantities of all 
qualities of Government cotton for export 
at greatly reduced prices * * * would set 
the international price of cotton and make 
it possible for foreign mills to obtain their 
requirements at prices substantially below 
those paid by domestic mills.” 

The textile imports encouraged by actions 
in GATT last year would obviously be in- 
ereased further. 

It is all the more striking that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture advanced as the key rea- 
son for opposing the bill that “import quotas 
on textiles would be in direct conflict with 
efforts by the United States to relax or re- 
move impediments to world trade.” 

The objection was, of course, that the pro- 
posed quotas would be in violation of GATT. 
Spio Aa GATT—and nothing but GATT— 

ng at our industry. This Congr 
never authorized. 125 sii 

Yet, we are informed by the Secretary of 
Commerce in his recent memorandum for 
the Cabinet on, The Facts About the OTC— 
The Organization for Trade Cooperation”: 

“The one major difference between the 
General Agreement and United States policy 
was eliminated in 1955 when the partici- 
pating countries gave the United States 
broad waiver to import quotas unilaterally 
on agricultural products as required by our 
domestic agricultural laws.” 

He forgot to mention the apologetic nature 
2 our es ees emissaries, and the 
generosity of our allies in lett: us have 
this temporary waiver. Ped 

He also apparently forgot that this waiver 
of quotas prohibiting imports on agricultural 
production does not apply to quotas on tex- 
tiles such as those proposed by S. 2702, 
which the majority of Senators evidently 
believe to be an essential part of this agri- 
cultural products legislation. 

This import quota on textiles is crucial 
both to our domestic agriculture and our 
industry. For it preserves to our domestic 
producers and processors their rightful share 
of our own market. 

This problem still faces Congress. The 
pending price-support bin, S. 3183, which 
is now under consideration by the Senate, 
has a provision in section 303 which is vir- 
tually identical with paragraph 1 of S. 2702. 
This section reads as follows: 

“Src. 303. In furtherance of the current 
policy of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
of offering surplus agricultural commodities 
for sale for export at competitive prices, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation is directed 
to use its existing powers and authorities 
(immediately upon the enactment of this 
act) to encourage sales for export of such 
quantities of cotton as will reestablish and 
maintain the fair historical share of the 
world market for United States cotton, said 
volume to be determined by the Se 
of Agriculture. [Cotton made available by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation under 
section 102 of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954, as 
amended, shall be sold at competitive world 
Prices.]! (Added matter shown in brackets.) 

But the import quota provision of S. 2702 
is omitted even though there can be no doubt 
that without the import quota which is con- 
trary to GATT commitments, the practical 
results of the export program provided for 
in S. 3183 are in serious doubt. 

The Senate discussion of S. 3183 recently 
brought out that the 1955 GATT meeting in 
Geneva resulted in substantial cuts in a wide 
range of tariffs on textiles. These reductions 
took effect on September 10 and spurred a 
sharp increase in textile imports into this 
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country. Our domestic industry, already 
suffering from depressed conditions, faced 
even more serious injury. 

At present our most serious competitor in 
this sphere is Japan. In this connection, the 
proposed export program obviously would in- 
tensify the situation described by Senator 
JOHNSTON of South Carolina (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, February 27, 1956, p. 3368) : 

Furthermore, the Japanese buy their cot- 
ton for less than our manufacturers have to 
pay for the cotton they buy in the United 
States. The Japanese buy cotton on the 
world market; and the world market is usual- 
ly from 5 to 6 cents a pound lower than the 
United States market, in which our manu- 
facturers purchase the cotton they use. 
That situation makes it almost impossible 
for American manufacturers to meet the 
competition of Japanese manufacturers. 

“Therefore, in my opinion, all we can do 
is have a quota which will protect American 
manufacturers, and make it possible for the 
Japanese to trade with the countries near 
Japan, and thereby not seriously affect our 
market. Of course, such trade will affect our 
market to some extent—but perhaps to only 
a small extent.” 

Senator THurmonp inserted in the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp (Feb. 27, 1956, p. 3369) a 
copy of his letter to the Secretary of State 
pointing out that: 

“Government reports and trade reports 
out of Japan show that textile imports 
greatly increased during the last months of 
1955. Based on the surge of imports since 
the negotiation of the GATT agreements 
started in Geneva last year, I believe it is 
no longer wise to judge the effect by com- 
paring the total of 1955 textile imports with 
the 1954 total. Even that comparison shows 
a tremendous increase, but the data of the 
recent months should be recognized as a 
danger signal. 

“Our domestic cotton producers and our 
textile manufacturers and the people they 
employ will all suffer unless adequate safe- 
guards are established to protect against 
imported goods manufactured from cheap 
cotton and by low-wage labor in foreign 
countries.” 

Here is an incisive illustration of the 
fundamental inconsistency between the 
American farm program on the one hand 
and our international commitments under 
GATT and what would be the OTC on the 
other. 

It is sheer folly to attempt to sustain 
domestic prices paid to our agriculture with 
price supports and production quotas while, 
at the same time, we import these products 
in processed form. The injury sustained is 
twofold. It hurts our industry as well as 
our agriculture. 

These conflicts between domestic pro- 
grams and GATT programs afford cogent 
reasons why Congress must assert its prerog- 
atives and obligations over domestic and 
foreign trade—why it cannot be expected 
to support GATT through enacting H. R. 
5550 without fully exploring GATT and the 
results of the bill. H. R. 5550 presents the 
first occasion that Congress can do so. 
Clearly we, acting on behalf of the Ameri- 
can people, must regain full control over 
these vital issues. The necessary first step 
in this process is to reject any proposal for 
approval of H. R. 5550 without examining 
its potentialities. 

In touching on the production of raw 
cotton and the manufacture of cotton tex- 
tiles I have considered the interests of my 
constituents from the Fourth Congressional 
District of Georgia. In quoting from the 
remarks of our honorable colleagues in the 
Senate I believe I have shown that the con- 
cern for these products ranges far beyond 
the borders of that district. 

And yet this is only a small part of the 
national picture. H. R. 5550, the OTC and 
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GATT conflict with other worthy domestic 
interests. I hope and believe that some of 
these will be brought to the fore by other 
Members of the House. 

Before I close let me call your attention 
to a matter brought to my attention by a 
constituent just this week. Many of us have 
long contended that other nations were not 
reciprocating and reducing tariffs to the 
same extent as the United States. I have 
seen figures that since the passage of the 
various reciprocal trade acts, many nations 
have increased instead of decreased tariffs, 
The matter brought to my attention by my 
constituent had to do with a used 1953 
Studebaker automobile which my constitu- 
ent had given to his daughter, an American 
citizen but the wife of an Argentine doctor. 
My constituent’s daughter lives in Argentina 
with her husband and desires to import the 
car into Argentina. The Argentine Govern- 
ment has set an import duty on this car of 
approximately $6,000 or at least five times its 
market value in this country. I was told 
that on a heavy automobile such as a 
Cadillac the import duty would run ap- 
proximately $25,000. 

I was also told that in the event this car 
was to be used for business purposes the 
above figure would be increased 50 percent. 

Gentlemen, I cite this example only to 
show that in too many instances other 
nations are not reciprocating in the free- 
trade program. 

Let me thank the committee for giving 
me this opportunity to appear and express 
my views on this bill. 


We Have the Opportunity To Outlaw Hun- 
ger in the United States—Testimony by 
Hon. Leonor K. Sullivan, of Missouri, 
Before Senate Committee on Finance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I had the opportunity of testifying 
before the Senate Finance Committee to 
urge amendment of the social-security 
program so as to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a food stamp plan to distrib- 
ute surplus food to needy Americans. As 
many of the Members know, I have been 
urging such a food stamp plan for 2 years 
here in the House; unfortunately, in that 
period of time, the House Committee on 
Agriculture has not seen fit to report out 
my bill. 

A bill somewhat similar in spirit and in 
goal is also pending before the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture, sponsored by 
23 Senators. This same bill was rein- 
troduced by its sponsors in the Senate as 
a proposed amendment to the social- 
security bill, and that is how it happened 
to come before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. 

In the course of my testimony before 
the Senate committee, I was asked by 
Chairman Byrd how many Americans 
would be eligible for surplus foods under 
the kind of food-stamp plan I have pro- 
posed. I did not, at that time, have the 
exact figures on the number of Ameri- 
cans who would automatically be covered 
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by my bill’s definition of a “needy per- 
son,” and so I asked permission to submit 
that information for the record of the 
Senate hearing. 

Mr. Speaker, I know from the many 
conversations I have had with individual 
Members of the House on this plan for 
distributing surplus food by the use of 
food stamps that there is a tremendous 
amount of interest in the idea. I think 
there would also be widespread interest 
in the information I have received on the 
number of people who would be eligible 
for this help under H. R. 5105 and similar 
bills, including Senator Kerr’s amend- 
ment proposed to the social-security bill. 

For that reason, Mr. Speaker, I sub- 
mit for inclusion in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the statement which I delivered 
before the Senate Finance Committee 
and, following that, the letter which I 
filed with the committee giving the 
breakdown on the different groups which 
would be covered. 

I call attention to the fact that 5,834,- 
912 persons in this country would be im- 
mediately and automatically eligible for 
food stamps for surplus food by reason of 
the fact that they are on one or another 
type of welfare assistance—that is, on 
old-age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, aid to the blind, aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled, or are 
on State general assistance rolls. 

I am sure it is not necessary for me to 
point out to the Members of the House 
that people on public welfare, including 
those on the various programs to which 
the Federal Government contributes, 
just do not have enough income to afford 
enough of the right foods for minimum 
dietary standards. Many of them are 
actually hungry. 

We must, therefore, stop procrastinat- 
ing on this problem of getting to such 
impoverished Americans some of this 
surplus food piling up in our warehouses 
at a cost to the Government for storage 
alone of more than $1 million a day. 
TESTIMONY BY HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN, OF 

MISSOURI, BEFORE SENATE FINANCE COMMIT- 

TEE, Monpay, Marcu 5, 1956, PROPOSING 

Foop STAMP AMENDMENT TO SOCIAL SECU- 

RITY BILL 

First, I would like to express my appre- 
ciation to the busy Senators on this impor- 
tant committee for setting up this special 
hearing on the idea of adding a food-stamp 
plan as an amendment to the social-security 
bill now pending before you. I have noticed 
in the daily schedule of congressional hear- 
ings that this committee has been at work 
for many weeks on the social-security bill, 
and I imagine you are all beginning to feel 
a little weary about H. R. 7225, the social- 
security bill. On the other hand, I am sure 
you also feel very acutely the importance of 
this bill to millions of our fellow citizens, 
particularly those who would become eligi- 
ble for social-security benefits before they 
reach 65, if the bill becomes law in the form 
in which it passed the House last year. 

Of course, in my coming here today to 
testify Iam asking that you improve the bill 
even more than we did in the House last 
year, and particularly by adding a provision 
for the establishment of a food-stamp plan 
to distribute some of our vast stocks of sur- 
plus food to needy Americans. 

IMPORTANT THING IS TO GET SURPLUS FOOD TO 
NEEDY 

I think I should point out that in the 2 

years or more in which I have been actively 
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seeking to have a food-stamp plan enacted 
I have introduced a bill which differs quite 
substantially from the one introduced by 
Senator Kerr and his 22 cosponsors, includ- 
ing Senators FREAR, SMATHERS, and LONG, of 
this committee. The Kerr bill, of course, is 
the one which is officially before you today 
as a proposed amendment to H. R. 7225. 

Since my bill is so very much different in 
details—aithough not in objective or spir- 
it—I want to make clear that I am most 
anxious to see a bill enacted on this subject, 
and the sooner the better. The important 
thing is to move some of this gigantic moun- 
tain of surplus food out of warehouses and 
onto the tables and into the kitchens of 
American families not now receiving enough 
to eat, and certainly not enough of the right 
foods. 

There is no reason for anyone in America 
to go hungry. And yet we know that the 
families on general assistance in our States 
and cities, and those on old-age assistance, 
or receiving aid for dependent children, are 
not provided with enough money to enable 
them to maintain even a minimum decent 
diet. I have received letters from many such 
families. Those letters tear at your heart. 
It is a little hard for such families to feel 
much concern about Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Benson's problems involving too much 
food when they are not getting enough food. 


SULLIVAN BILL DIFFERS FROM KERR BILL 


As I said, the bill I have written on this 
subject—and which, unfortunately, has been 
in the House Committee on 
Agriculture—adopts a much different ap- 
proach from the Kerr bill. My bill provides 
for the distribution by the Department of 
Agriculture of surplus foods, which it has 
on hand or which it purchases, under a 
variety of programs now in effect. The Kerr 
bill would not touch the surpluses as such— 
I mean those in Government possession—but 
would provide for distribution through the 
grocery stores of any food declared by the 
Secretary of Agriculture to be in surplus. 
Naturally, that would offer a much wider 
variety. I am interested in the practical— 
in what can be accomplished. Therefore, if 
the Kerr bill were agreed to by this com- 
mittee and by the Senate as an amendment 
to the Social Security bill, I would be de- 
lighted to support it and to urge House con- 
currence in your amendment to the House 
bill on social security. 

At the same time, I would ask you to keep 
in mind that if the provisions of the Kerr 
bill do not win your acceptance on the 

of cost to the Government—and 
believe me, I am not suggesting you turn it 
down on that basis or any other basis—but 
if it does not win your acceptance on grounds 
of cost, then I sincerely ask that you still 
adopt a food stamp plan for the distribu- 
tion of Government held surpluses. In other 
words with the food already in Government 
possession in such tremendous volume 
food already paid for and which could be 
distributed cheaply—cost would not be a 
serious obstacle. We must devise an intelli- 
gent plan for getting this food to Americans 
in need. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE HAS NARROW 
INTEREST 


I just cannot imagine why the Department 
of Agriculture itself has not come forward 
with some practical plan—a nationwide 
plan—for distributing surplus foods to our 
poor. True, there is a surplus disposal plan 
‘in operation, but in my judgment it is a 
sorry excuse for the kind of plan we really 
need. The Department of Agriculture seems 
to feel that its only responsibility in this 
matter is to dump or get rid of as much 
food as possible in the quickest bulk dis- 
‘tribution manner possible without actually 
dumping the food im the ocean, 
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In its work over the years on social-security 
legislation, this committee knows that we 
have in this country a hard core of poor— 
really impoverished—Americans. They are 
the people who benefit from various pro- 
grams other than the old-age and survivors 
insurance program of social security. You 
are familiar with their plight. You know 
they are people who cannot get along on the 
grants they receive. You know also that 
those on general assistance in the States— 
for which no Federal funds are made avail- 
able—are in even worse straits. 


OPPORTUNITY TO OUTLAW HUNGER 


These are the people who most need the 
added calories in their diet and the added 
nutrition which could come from a food- 
stamp plan for surplus foods. At present, 
we use a lot of this food in the school-lunch 
program, and that is just fine. We use some 
for grants to charitable institutions. We 
ship as much as half a billion pounds over- 
seas in a 6-month period, that would be at 
the rate of a billion pounds a year, going to 
needy persons in 70 foreign countries. Won- 
derful. That is about four times as much as 
we distribute to needy persons in the United 
States under our present hit-and-miss, lim- 
ited program now operating in certain areas 
of 37 States, ranging from the 462 eligible 
persons in Wyoming to the 877,512 eligible 
persons in Pennsylvania. Actually, millions 
of American families should be participating 
in such a plan—as they would if there were 
a nationwide, practical, well-organized food- 
stamp plan in effect. 

For $1, through CARE, one can provide 
for the shipment of 22 pounds of surplus 
food to go abroad, packaged in 3 No. 10 cans. 
The wonderful CARE organization handles 
the repackaging into containers suitable for 
overseas shipment, but the food and much 
of the cost of shipping it is underwritten 
by the Government in those cases where 
the shipments go to countries participating 
in International Cooperation Administration 
programs. I am not here to say we should 
cut that sort of thing out. By no means. 

But I do say that we must also attack 
hunger in the United States—we have the 
opportunity to outlaw hunger in the United 
States. 


TECHNICAL DETAILS SECONDARY TO NEED FOR 


ACTION 

I urge upon you then, aside from any of 
the technicalities of distribution, aside from 
whether it should include all surplus foods 
through the regular channels of trade or 
just Government held surpluses, aside from 
whether we include cotton or not as a sur- 
plus for food stamp distribution, aside from 
whether or not the Agriculture Department 
or the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare has primary responsibility in the 
program, aside from any of these technical 
considerations, that we enact legislation to 
create a food stamp plan which would auto- 
matically aid all families on old age assist- 
ance, all those on aid to dependent children, 
all those on aid to the blind, all those on 
general assistance, and any other impover- 
ished Americans in need of this food which 
we have in such abundance and which they 
cannot afford to buy in proper amount and 
variety. 

By adding such a provision to the social- 
security bill, this committee of the Senate 


would be giving a new dimension and a new 


significance to one of the greatest social 
programs in our civilization, that is, the 
social security program. The Senators on 
this committee already know what social 
security aid programs—aside from OASI— 
have meant in every community where they 
operate. The extreme poverty which leads 
to hunger and malnutrition, however, while 
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obsolete and out of date and tragically un- 
necessary, still exists in our midst. Let us 
end it once and for all. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 6, 1956. 
Hon. Harry F. BYRD, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Finance, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR BYRD: During the course of 
my testimony yesterday before the Senate 
Committee on Finance on the proposed food- 
stamp amendment to the social-security bill, 
you asked me for a figure on the number of 
persons who would be eligible for surplus 
food under the kind of food-stamp plan 
which I have suggested. I did not have the 
information for the country as a whole, but 
I did have the figure of 173,000 people on 
our welfare rolls in Missouri who would be 
eligible. 

After returning to my office, I felt that 
the figure you requested should be ayail- 
able and should certainly be made a part 
of the record of your hearings. Conse- 
quently, I inquired of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to determine 
the approximate number of people in the 
United States who would be eligible for food 
stamps under the criteria in my own bill, 
H. R. 5105, and also under the criteria of 
Senator Kerr’s amendment to the social- 
security bill. I was given these figures: 


1. Persons on old-age assistance 2, 552, 832 
2. Persons receiving benefits under 
the aid to dependent chil- 
children program 
3. Persons receiving benefits under 
aid to the blind programs 
4. Persons receiving aid to the per- 
manently and totally dis- 
TTT ia 
5. Persons receiving general as- 
sistance—314,000 cases, with s 
an estimated total of — 740,000 


The total of persons, then, automatically 
eligible for food stamps under the proposal 
now pending before your committee as of 
December 1955, according to the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, would be 
5,834,912, 

In addition, under my bill, and also under 
Senator Kerr’s amendment to the social- 
security bill, an unknown but probably small 
additional group would be eligible consisting 
of persons in actual need of welfare assist- 
ance but ineligible for such assistance be- 
cause of State or local law. For instance, 
in my own State of Missouri general assist- 
ance cannot be provided any person who is 
employable even if unable to obtain employ- 
ment. There was a substantial number of 
unemployed in Missouri in 1954, including 
many persons who were quite destitute but, 
nevertheless, still ineligible for relief because 
of that provision of ourlaw. The food-stamp 
bill, however, would make such persons eligi- 
ble for surplus food upon proper certification 
of need. 

Not included as such in the figure of 
5,834,912 are the 7,900,000 persons receiving 
benefits under the old-age and survivors 
insurance program. Unless they were also 
receiving welfare assistance under one of the 
five programs enumerated above, they would 
not be eligible for food stamps under the bill 
as written. 

I would appreciate it very much if this 
letter could be made a part of the record, 
and I apologize for not having had the exact 
figures on eligible persons at my fingertips 
when I testified. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lzonor K. (Mrs. JohN B.) SULLIVAN, 
Member of Congress, 
Third District, Missourt. 
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Legislation Needed To Eliminate Unfair 
Practices in Automotive Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to call to the attention of our colleagues 
the testimony I gave on March 7, 1956, 
before the Subcommittee on Automobile 
Marketing Practices of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce which is presently holding hear- 
ings with regard to automobile market- 
ing practices. The testimony, including 
my prepared statement, follows: 


Mr. Mutter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 
and members of the committee. 

I appreciate the remarks of the chairman. 
It was a great privilege for me to be able 
to serve with him when he was in the 
House. I appreciate the opportunity of 
coming here and testifying before you this 
morning. 

I have a prepared statement which, if it 
is agreeable to the committee, may be made 
a part of the record. It is in large part, Iam 
sure, cumulative, as far as many of the facts 
contained therein are concerned. So I think 
we might get along faster if, instead of my 
repeating many of the facts that you already 
have in your record, I give you my recom- 
mendations with reference to them and then, 
dilate upon the subject matter if you think 
it necessary. 

Senator Monroney. You may proceed to 
develop it as you see fit. We will print the 
entire statement in the record at this point, 
and then whatever comments you would 
care to make, we would be glad to have you 
add. 

Mr. Mutter. Fine. 


(The prepared statement of Representative 
Mutter is as follows:) 


“STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE ABRAHAM J. 
Mutter, Democrat, 13TH DISTRICT, New 
YORK, BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON AUTO- 
MOBILE MARKETING PRACTICES OF THE SEN- 
ATE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE, MARCH 7, 1956 


“Mr. Chairman and distinguished members 
of the committee, I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to appear before your committee. 
Permit me to preface my statement by com- 
mending the committee for its perseverance 
in conducting these hearings in a manner 
requiring a complete disclosure of the prob- 
lems affecting the industry's relations with 
the public. 

“THE PUBLIC INTEREST DEMANDS THIS INQUIRY 

“The committee's approach in reaching the 
issues by receiving testimony from the man- 
ufacturers, dealers, and consumers has reas- 
sured the public that any resultant legisla- 
tive action that might be undertaken by the 
Congress will be directed to curing the evils 
disclosed in the record made before this 
committee. 

“In pointing up some of the unfair prac- 
tices that demand your attention, I should 
like to specificate one underlying fact, name- 
ly, that in the automobile market both the 
consumer and the dealer have little choice 
in the selection of a manufacturer. As you 
well know, the year 1955 saw the disappear- 
ance of one more automobile manufacturer, 
Kaiser-Willys; today only six sources remain. 
It is an anomalism that as the market has 
grown, the number of companies in the 
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market has lessened. The public was only 
amused upon reading in the press that the 
General Motors Corp., the biggest manu- 
facturer in this country, which is at the same 
time the country’s largest automobile man- 
ufacturer, in testifying before the Senate 
Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee in 
December 1955, said that it ‘is the servant 
of the dealer.’ It is public knowledge that 
dealers have been forced into serf-like sub- 
mission to the manufacturer. The dealer's 
plight is manifest in noting figures, such as 
those submitted by the General Motors Corp. 
last December, showing that the 1953 return 
on net worth for dealers averaged 14.40 per- 
cent, and was reduced in 1954 to 9.4 percent. 
Comparable figures show that the corpora- 
tion earned 20 percent in 1953 after taxes 
and bonuses, and almost 24 percent in 1954. 

“The mighty hand of the manufacturer 
has forced the dealer to ‘take down his 
hair’—to the end that the industry reveals 
itself beset with problems on all sides. 

“What is the situation today? The con- 
sumer may need a new automobile, but he 
dreads the purchase, Breaking in the car 
means running back and forth to the dealer 
to correct inherent mechanical failures that 
are uncovered long after the guaranty period 
has expired. The attitude of the consumer 
is aptly defined in two unsolicited letters I 
received a few weeks ago. These letters were 
printed in the daily CONGRESSIONAL Recorp— 
one appearing in the January 31, 1956, issue 
(pp. A993—A995); the other in the February 
9, 1956, issue (p. A1331). The dealer, on the 
other hand, is called upon as a regular pro- 
cedure to comply with, not his warranty, but 
& warranty the company requires him to 
make. What has been the dealer’s redress? 
The answer the dealer receives from the 
manufacturer is to step up or maintain his 
sales volume—even if that means come-on 
advertising, bootlegging, price packing, and 
any other unfair trade practice. Even out- 
right fraud is countenanced by the manu- 
facturer. 


“THE NATURE OF MANUFACTURER-DEALER 
RELATIONS 


“Let us look at some of the problems. 
Many an inexplicable accident is caused by 
defective vehicles. The manufacturer upon 
whom the blame should rest passes the re- 
sponsibility on to the dealers who cannot 
assume nor begin to fulfill the obligation. 
The automobile manufacturer today makes 
only a spot-check of one out of every 10 or 
20 automobiles that leave the assembly line. 
The company’s warranties are plainly worth- 
less, and the dealer upon whom the respon- 
sibility falls gives a minimum of service until 
the guaranty period expires; after which, he 
charges the consumer. 

“In testifying last December before a 
Senate committee a spokesman on behalf 
of one of the six manufacturers in the coun- 
try stated: ‘the manufacturer assumes the 
greater risks and bears the ultimate re- 
sponsibility to the customer.’ Should we 
not make certain, then, that this responsi- 
bility is firmly fixed? In this regard I am 
introducing a bill to prohibit the interstate 
sale, transportation, or use of a new auto- 
mobile unless accompanied by a certificate 
of fitness from the manufacturer or as- 
sembler, showing that the automobile has 
been inspected and found in good working 
order and, further, that it has been road 
tested and found in good operating condi- 
tion after at least 100 miles at each of the 
speeds of 15, 30, 45, 60, and 75 miles per hour. 

“A substantial number of the problems 
facing the industry stem from the dealer 
agreement which is so drawn that the man- 
ufacturer may grant or withdraw the fran- 
chise at will. Within the past several days 
we have observed newspaper reports that 
the manufacturer's cancellation privilege 
will be superseded by a provision requiring 
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the cancellation to be for cause. Will the 
manufacturer be compelled to define the 
term ‘cause’? Admittedly, there is no uni- 
formity among the court decisions con- 
struing automobile franchise agreements. 
The extent of legislative action should be 
determined after an analysis of the facts 
that have been uncovered in these hearings. 

“The hearings conducted by this commit- 
tee have revealed that the dealer must file 
each month several reports showing his 
sales and inventory volumes. The manufac- 
turer bases his deliveries to the dealer upon 
these figures. Whether or not the dealer 
considers this quota salable is immaterial. 
Moreover, the dealer has no control over 
the various built-in accessories that are billed 
as extras. For instance, the automobile is 
listed as equipped with vacuum windshield 
wipers, but is later shipped in with an elec- 
tric wiper billed as an extra. Every car 
comes with a hole in the dashboard for a 
cigarette lighter, but the lighter is an extra. 
It is the manufacturer, also, who determines 
the stock of parts and accessories that the 
dealer must purchase from the automobile 
manufacturer. The dealer could purchase 
these same parts and accessories directly 
from the parts manufacturer and much 
cheaper, too. The only way to abolish this 
practice is to prohibit lump-sum bills and 
to of the manufacturer and of the 
dealer a complete itemization of all es. 
No amount should be collectible by either 
— extras unless ordered in writing by the 

uyer. 

“The dealers must pay for advertising liter- 
ature they do not want and would not order, 
It is sent in to the dealer in such quanti- 
ties as the manufacturer thinks he should 
distribute. The dealer is billed and must 
pay for that literature even though he throws 
most of it into the wastebasket. The dealers 
must pay a fixed sum per car to the manu- 
facturers toward the cost of advertising. The 
dealer’s name and address is never part of 
that advertising, only the product is men- 
tioned. This policy would cease if the re- 
sponsibility for exaggerated and fraudulent 
advertising were laid to the manufacturer 
and if the manufacturer were prohibited from 
requiring dealer contributions toward the 
cost of such advertising. 

“I was pleased to learn that, as a result of 
testimony before this committee, the Federal 
Trade Commission has recently filed charges 
against the General Motors Corp. for false 
and deceptive advertising. Independent 
manufacturers have reported that General 
Motors use of the words ‘genuine Chevrolet’ 
to describe parts used in making repairs is 
diverting business from the independent 
manufacturers and small-repair shops. The 
parts manufacturers contend that the items, 
distributed and warranted by General Motors, 
actually are bought by General Motors from 
the independent manufacturers. The impli- 
cation is that the ‘genuine Chevrolet’ parts 
are superior to the same parts sold by com- 
petitors without such label. 

“For the first time in the history of the 
automotive industry the dealers have come 
forward, and through the efforts of this com- 
mittee there has been full and complete dis- 
closure of the automobile manufacturers’ 
unfair and overreaching tactics, 

“As long as the manufacturers want to 
have dealers under contract to handle only 
particular makes of cars, the manufacturers 
should be required to sell only to such dealers 
and to prohibit bootlegging. The manufac- 
turers should be required to cancel the fran- 
chises of bootleggers, 

“The need to eliminate the unfair prac- 
tice on the part of some dealers in selling as 
new automobiles those which have been 
towed or driven from the factory or used as 
demonstrators has long been recognized but 
ignored. I wish to state that I have read 
with interest the proposal of the honorable 
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chairman to require the placing of windshield 
stickers on every new car to show each trans- 
fer of ownership as a new car. On this same 
point, I might state that I am introducing a 
bill which would make it a violation for any 
manufacturer or dealer to replace or discon- 
nect the speedometer on an automobile or 
to change its reading in such a manner to 
mislead the public as to the mileage, condi- 
tion, or usage of the automobile. 

“Not to be overlooked in any compilation 
of unfair automobile marketing practices are 
the reports of substantial overcharges under 
the ‘package’ finance deals. Dealers com- 
plain, too, they are forced to grant ‘wild 
credit’ to consumers in order to satisfy 
quotas in the manufacturer's race for sales. 
At this point I should like to touch on a 
matter that involves the now well-known 
adage: ‘What is good for General Motors 
is good for the country.’ You will see in a 
moment that we can now change that to 
‘What is bad for the insurance companies 
is not bad for the automobile companies.’ 

“On September 8, 1955, I wrote to Secretary 
of Defense Wilson, calling his attention to 
a scheme by which armed services personnel 
returning to this country are being duped 
and mulcted of thousands of dollars in con- 
nection with the sale to them of new auto- 
mobiles. I indicated that the matter had 
been called to the attention of the auto- 
mobile manufacturers who have failed to do 
anything to prevent these practices. I fur- 
ther stated that the Secretary of Defense 
need not make any determination of whether 
these practices are fraudulent or merely 
unethical, but urged him to direct all com- 
manding officers to alert their men to these 
practices to afford them an opportunity to 
protect themselves accordingly. My letter 
of September 8, 1955, is exhibit A, annexed. 
I received an answer dated September 23, 
1955, a copy of which is annexed as exhibit 
B, in which the Department of Defense re- 
fused to take any action. I replied by letter 
of September 28, 1955, a copy of which is 
annexed as exhibit C, again indicating 
the need for departmental action. No an- 
swer has been received to my last letter. 

“Now let us see what happened when the 
Department’s attention was calied to similar 
fradulent practices by insurance salesmen. 
No General Motors was involved. An in- 
vestigation was instituted which confirmed 
the charges. A complete set of regulations 
Was promulgated by the Defense Depart- 
ment, including a directive to commanders 
of all bases, making them responsible for 
protection of the men against such frauds. 
Another reason for different treatment of 
the phony automobile salesmen is that the 
fraudulent business is so profitable that the 
automobile manufacturers have sent their 
“own ‘direct’ representatives overseas to grab 
this business. 

“Dealers explain they are unable to pass 
on the factory price increase on 1956 cars 

“to the consumers. The consumer may 
choose another dealer, but the dealer him- 
self, however, has a single source. The con- 
sequence is the dealer muss recoup his profit 
by volume sales. We learn that manufac- 
turers are awarding bonuses and discounts 
for extra deliveries. Volume sales are en- 
couraged, ‘stimulator’ dealers are established, 
and rebates to the dealers figured on their 
annual volume of business. The conse- 
quence is that dealers are finding them- 
selyes unable to compete in the car market. 

“The manufacturer in selling to the dealer 
receives cash as the car leaves the assembly 

line. The dealer complains that sales to 
questionable credit risks and at terrific dis- 

counts are a necessary corollary of pressures 
exerted by manufacturers. 
“MANUFACTURER REACTION TO THESE HEARINGS 

“On the heels of the disclosure of so many 
unfair practices in the industry, we now see 


by the papers that the manufacturer pre- 
tends he is reforming. General Motors Corp. 
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has predicted within the past several days 


‘the g of a new era—an era of good 
will—’ in relations. with its dealers. I say 
to you, gentlemen of the committee, that 
such overtures are too late. 

“The public confidence can only be re- 
stored by the affirmative action of this com- 
mittee. Let us recall that a similar false 
contrition permeated the atmosphere in 
1938 after the Congress enacted House Joint 
Resolution 594, which directed the Federal 
Trade Commission to investigate the poli- 
cies of motor vehicle manufacturers and 
dealers in their relation to the public in- 
terest. The Commission, 1 year later, made 
public its findings, which were not at all 
unlike the unfair practices that are now 
paraded before this committee. Unfortu- 
nately, the Congress took no action at that 
time, for the reason, among others, that the 
industry itself rejected any type of Federal 
legislation. 


“THE MANUFACTURERS’ WAY OF ELIMINATING AN 
UNFAIR TRADE PRACTICE 


The elimination of acknowledged unfair 
practices in the automobile industry can- 
not be left to the discretion of the industry 
itself. Let me illustrate. The phantom 
freight charge has long been prevalent in 
the automobile industry. A similar prac- 
tice among steel producers, known as Pitts- 
burgh Plus, was eliminated in the thirties. 
Under this practice, the manufacturer ships 
the automobiles to dealers from nearby as- 
sembly plants and requires the dealer to pay 
for the transportation in an amount equiv- 
alent to, or even greater than, the rail freight 
rates from the factory to the dealers’ deliv- 
ery points. 

“Let us examine the 1954 shipment record 
for motor vehicles as reported in the 35th 
edition of Automobile Facts and Figures, 
1955. Of the 6,601,071 motor vehicles 
shipped, 80.5 percent or 5,314,842, left the 
factory by highway—on a big truck that 
hauis several other cars, or towed behind 
another new car. Shipment by boat ac- 
counted for 5.6 percent, or 370,044; while 
rail shipments accounted for only 13.9 per- 
cent. In other words, only 916,185 out of 
a total of 6,601,071 motor vehicles shipped 
went by rail. The phantom freight charges 
have amounted annually to over $280 million. 

“In the hope of foreclosing any action by 
this committee, the industry has belatedly 
taken action. 

“I urge that the public announcements 
now being flaunted in our faces by the man- 
ufacturers as to their amended ways is mere- 
ly an attempt to becloud the issue. 

“As of February 29, 1956, Chrysler Corp., 
General Motors Corp., and the Ford Motor 


Co. eliminated phantom freight charges. 


Those three manufacturers at the same time 
increased the wholesale price of their cars 
to their dealers. This in the face of the 
Chrysler testimony that they paid out more 
for freight charges than they collected. Mr. 
L. L. Colbert, president of Chrysler, in his 
testimony before this committee on March 1, 
1956—2 days after the price-change an- 
nouncements—stated that the industry 
should be permitted to deal with the so- 
called phantom freight on its own. Their 
testimony and their actions, in my opinion, 
indicate they cannot be trusted to solve 
these problems. 

“I have heretofore referred to the report 
filed by the Federal Trade Commission in 
1939, pursuant to its study of the automotive 
industry. It should be noted that, irre- 
spective of whether or not legislative action 
was necessary, the Government controls of 
World War II, limiting production, obviated 
the need for positive action by the Congress 
at that time. Nevertheless, we find the same 
unfair practices prevalent in the industry 
today, and what is worse, on a larger scale. 
In these circumstances, our duty to the pub- 
lic is not discharged by a formal disclosure 
of their nature, 
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“In conclusion I should like to make this 
observation. The manufacturers represent- 
ing the automotive industry can best be de- 
scribed as giant octopuses whose tentacles 
of economic power extend over every phase 
of the industry, as well as over many unre- 
lated products. 

“On the other side of the picture are the 
42,340 dealers—90 percent of whom are 
small-business men, the very backbone of our 
free enterprise system. In most cases they 
are the civic and philanthropic leaders in 
their communities. In the past their posi- 
tion has been one of dignity among their fel- 
low citizens. They are fast becoming the 
ae despised members of their communi- 
tles. 

“There were 219 dealer bankruptcies in 
1953, the highest number since 1938. Two 
hundred forty-one dealer mortalities oc- 
curred in 1954. We have every indication 
that these figures will rise. It is high time 
to put this house in order. 

“Again, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, permit me to thank you for the 
opportunity to attend here and express my 
views on these very important matters.” 


EXHIBIT A 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., September 8, 1955. 
Hon. CHARLES E. WILSON, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Department of Defense, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: For some time 
Members of Congress have been receiving 
complaints about the tactics being used by 
various dealers in selling new automobiles 
to members of the Armed Forces returning 
from posts outside of the country. 

It seems that some of these retailers have 
sent representatives abroad who through 
fraud and deceit induce these men who are 
about to return to the United States to sign 
contracts, and to pay deposits for the delivery 
of new automobiles to them at the port of 
their arrival in this country. As part of this 
scheme these retailers have made exclusive 
rental agreements for offices in the hotels in 
this country at which these men and their 
families are temporarily lodged upon their 
arrival here. The deceptive practices are 
continued at those places until the delivery 
of a new automobile is made and payment 


obtained. 


No purpose can be served by setting forth 
in this letter the nature of the fraudulent 
representations that are made, nor is it 
necessary for the purpose of this letter to 
determine whether or not these practices are 
actually fraudulent or merely unethical 
business practices. The result of all of these 
practices is that these men are being duped 
and taken advantage of. They are paying 
more for these automobiles than if they 
bought them in their hometowns, or, for 
that matter, if they bought them at the port 
of arrival. They are paying higher finance 
charges than they would pay if they took the 
opportunity of financing their automobiles 
is their hometowns or in the city in which 
they are discharged from the service, and 
they are being deprived of the inspection and 
service that ordinarily goes with a new car 
purchase when made in their hometowns. 

The automobile manufacturers, when ap- 
prised of these practices, have taken the po- 
sition that these retailing practices are no 
concern of theirs. 

I believe you will agree with me that in the 
absence of the manufacturers undertaking to 
prevent these practices, something must be 


done to help these men. 


My suggestion is that you immediately 
issue a directive requiring commanding offi- 
cers in all stations outside of this country 
to alert the men under their command to 
this situation, and to advise those men that 
it is inadvisable for them to make such pur- 
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chases while abroad, or, for that matter, even 
at the place of arrival in this country, or the 
place of discharge from the service in this 
country, and that their best interests will be 
served by their making such purchases from 
dealers in their home communities. The 
hometown dealers, in almost every instance, 
can arrange for the delivery of a new auto- 
mobile to them at their point of arrival or 
discharge in this country, which would then 
be available for them for transportation to 
their hometowns. 

I hope you will agree with me that such a 
directive will serve a very useful purpose. As 
a matter of fact, the directive and the notice 
from the local commanding officer can be ap- 
propriately worded so that neither manu- 
facturers nor retailers need be accused of any 
wrongdoing or impropriety, and yet provide 
some measure of protection to the members 
of our Armed Forces. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
ABRAHAM J. MULTER. 
Exursir B 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., September 23, 1955. 
Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran MR. MULTER: This is in reply to your 
letter of September 8 concerning certain 
practices of automobile dealers in selling to 
members of the Armed Forces returning 
from overseas posts. 

You appreciate, I am sure, that no agency 
of the Department of Defense sponsors any 
plan of automobile sales such as you describe 
and the Department is therefore without 
jurisdiction to discontinue it. The selection 
of an automobile salesman or sales contract 
is a matter of individual choice. 

Overseas representatives of the United 
States automobile dealers are not amenable 
to military control. So long as they com- 
ply with the laws of the locality in which 
they do business they can offer their mer- 
chandise for sale to both civilian and mili- 
tary. Control of this group like their con- 
temporaries at the port would appear to 
rest with the automobile dealers, their trade 
associations, and perhaps the manufacturers. 

I believe that the directive you suggest 
would be more restrictive than is appropriate 
for issuance by this Department and that 
it might affect the legitimate activities of 
firms and dealers who render real service 
to our personnel. I believe that the objective 
we seek, the use of caution and judgment 
by servicemen in their purchases from un- 
known vendors, can best be accomplished 
by a continuation cf the present normal 
counseling given by commanders to their 
troops. I am taking the liberty of send- 
ing a copy of your letter to the military 
departments. 

Your interest in the welfare of our Armed 
Forces personnel is appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
CARTER L. BURGESS. 
Exutetr C 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., September 28, 1955. 
CARTER L. BURGESS, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
Department of Defense, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Burcess: Receipt is acknowl- 
edged with thanks of yours of September 23. 

I fail to understand how the directive as 
suggested by me is in any manner restric- 
tive. It does not require the Department or 
any commanding officer to take a position 
on the matter, nor in any manner to inter- 
fere with automobile dealers in this country 
or abroad. It has always been proper for 
the Defense Department to alert the mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces against dangers 
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that they may encounter, whether physical, 
moral or financial. 
Al these men to these practices is 
in direct line with such procedure. 
Sincerely yours, 
J. MULTER. 


Mr. Mutter. I think probably many of the 
facts in my statement will be found to be in 
accord with those adduced by. some of your 
witnesses. Obviously, they are going to be 
contrary, in part, to the testimony of some 
of the other witnesses. 

I think possibly the only point of agree- 
ment is where consumers have come forward. 
I believe they will be in complete agreement 
with what I say. 

Now the matter that you have adduced 
here in connection with this investigation 
can be broken down into severai subjects 
and I have followed that fairly closely in 
my prepared statement. They can be sub- 
divided and placed under these main topics 
or headings: “Padding” of new and used car 
prices which sometimes has been referred to 
as “packing”; exclusive contracts; the unfair 
methods of motor vehicle manufacturers in 
their relations with their dealers, manufac- 
turers’ treatment of dealers, dealers’ associa- 
tions, pressure on dealers to buy parts, etc.; 
abuses of installment financing; the need for 
itemized invoices for consumer protection; 
deception in charges for transportation of 
motor vehicles; the sale of driven cars as 
new cars. 

Now, you won't find those headings or 
subheadings in my prepared statement. I 
have just read those subheadings from the 
report to the Congress dated June 5, 1939, 
of the Federal Trade Commission, made pur- 
suant to House Joint Resolution 594, which 
Was approved on April 13, 1938. But you 
will find similar headings in my statement 
and the same subject matter covered by this 
committee in all its investigations. You 
will find, as I did upon reading this report 
of their recommendations and conclusions, 
that almost precisely the same things were 
wrong with the automobile industry in 1938 
and 1939 as have been disclosed to your com- 
mittee in its current hearings. So it gives 
me quite a laugh when I read the full page 
advertisements in the newspapers of General 
Motors and Chrysler and Ford about a new 
era and a new day, and how they have now 
reformed and they are going to do a better 
job and they are going to have good relations 
between themselves and their dealers and 
the public is going to be better served. As 
the Chrysler representative testified here the 
other day before you, leave this to us. Said 
he, in substance: “We will take care of the 
phantom freight and everything else and we 
will mend our ways.” 

Well, I, for one, am firmly convinced that 
unless this committee and its counterpart on 
the House side will bring forth an all-inclu- 
sive bill prohibiting all of these abuses and 
attempting to correct them, the industry will 
never do anything. They will talk about it. 
They will tell us, as they did in 1938 and 
1939, that they are correcting their ways, 
and then the minute you stop investigating, 
unless there is a law on the books to make 
them behave, they will go back to their old 
ways. 

It surprised me to find that there is an 
order outstanding since 1941, November 12, 
1941, against the General Motors Corp., is- 
sued by the Federal Trade Commission, a 
unanimous order directing them to cease and 
desist from their practices of compelling 
their dealers to buy parts whether they 
needed them or not, to buy parts and only 
the parts that were labeled with their name. 
That was all they could buy and that was 
all they could deal in and that was all they 
could use. I think you have heard consid- 
erable testimony about that abuse today. 

I think you know about the new proceed- 
ing that was started against the General 
Motors Corp. because of their false adver- 
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tising of “genuine Chevrolet” parts which 
are not genuine Chevrolet parts at all. They 
are bought from independent dealers, manu- 
facturers, rather. They won't let their dealer 
go to the manufacturer or his jobber and 
buy that product. He must buy it from the 
auto manufacturer at a high price and, nat- 
urally, must pass it on to the consumer at 
that same high price, plus a fair profit to 
himself, plus his overhead. So, you see, 
that these same abuses continue today as 
they have all through the years since these 
giants took hold in the automobile industry. 

Now I have recommended and I urge that 
this committee, after it has completed its 
hearings and analyzed all of the facts, bring 
forth a bill which should, in my opinion, 
cover several important matters. Every 
manufacturer and assembler, and I think, as 
well pointed out by the chairman again this 
morning, the manufacturers in large part 
today are assemblers—we will have to have 
all-inclusive language that will include every 
manufacturer and assembler of automo- 
biles—shall be required to issue a certificate 
of fitness showing, among other things, that 
the vehicle has been road-tested at different 
speeds for a minimum of 500 miles. Today 
they deliver that automobile to the dealer. 
They place the responsibility on the dealer 
to deliver a car which he is supposed to serv- 
ice and put in good condition and deliver 
to the automobile owner, who has a right to 
take that car and take it out on the road and 
use it as though it were a safe vehicle. The 
situation is much worse today than when 
Judge Holmes wrote for the United States 
Supreme Court, in the McPherson v. Buick 
case, that an automobile is a potentially 
lethal weapon. That is what it is, unless 
it is properly tested and in good working 
condition. The dealer doesn’t have the 
facilities or the ability to do that job. 

They are putting a potentially lethal 
weapon in the hands of every automobile 
owner when he takes it out on the road. 
There is no way of telling after the driver 
has been killed in an accident as to whether 
his steering gear came off in his hand or 
there was some other defect in the mecha- 
nism which caused that automobile to be 
wrecked. 

When we have an accident involving air- 
planes, our various agencies move in and 
have a thorough investigation and try to 
determine what caused the accident. We 
don’t have those facilities, we never could 
have them, to determine those things as to 
automobiles. I say, from my experience as 
a lawyer, over many years, that there are 
accidents every day in the week involving 
automobiles that are caused by the in- 
herent defects in the automobile that were 
there when it left the factory, were there 
when it left the dealer's place of business, 
and went into the hands of the purchaser. 
The only way you can make sure that the 
vehicle is safe for use is to require every one 
of these automobiles to be tested before they 
leave the last place of assembly. 

I think the protection of our American 
public demands that. 

Senator Monroney. I will say that the 
number of dealer complaints of bad-order 
cars arriving from the factory have been 
coming in with increasing amounts, that 
they allege that there has been a deteriora- 
tion in the factory inspection system, and 
we have had testimony before this com- 
mittee to the effect that oftentimes the fac- 
tories think it is cheaper, instead of taking 
a car off the line and tying up their lines 
with bringing it out in good order, to ship it 
on to the dealer and have him do the work 
and then maybe make him share the cost 
of putting a car that was bad, ordered into 
proper running condition on a preservice or 
predelivery service charge with the factory 
paying only a part of it. 

Mr. Mutter. That is right, and with the 
profit competition having it brought down 
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as low as it is today, the dealer is going to 
kid his customer as long as he can until his 
guarantee period has run out and then he 
will take care of those things. I have had 
that complaint made to me not only by pur- 
chasers of automobiles—incidentally, I have 
put into the Recorp, into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, and if you care to have it made a 
part of this record, two letters which came 
to me completely unsolicited, one from the 
purchaser of a Buick automobile telling 
about the difficulties that she had with this 
brand new automobile for which she paid 
cash upon purchase. I have submitted a 
copy of that to you with my formal state- 
ment. That letter appeared in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of January 31, 1956. The 
second letter, which also came to me un- 
solicited, involved a Lincoln automobile, also 
bought for cash, and that appeared in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of February 9. In 
both those letters they tell how it is utterly 
impossible to get the dealer to make good on 
the defects or give him a good automobile, 
an automobile that is safe to drive. As a 
matter of fact, I think you have testimony 
from the manufacturers that they assume 
the burden and the responsibility of the car's 
being a good car. I think that is almost the 
verbatim testimony of the Chrysler president 
before this committee. Yet they evade that 
obligation constantly. The dealer must, be- 
cause of the economic situation involved 
today, do as little work on that car as possi- 
ble until he can make a charge for it. So 
whatever the guarantee period may be, 
whether mileage or time, when that has gone 
by, then the customer begins to get his big 
bills. But the public safety requires that 
that condition not be permitted to continue. 
Those defective cars on the road are a men- 
ace until they are put in good operating 
condition, 

Senator Monroney. Well, on top of that, 
is it not a fact, Congressman Mutter, that 
the orphan cars, the bootleg cars that are sold 
off the used car lots as new and maybe have 
& lot of mileage, worn out brakes, scored 
cylinders, defective steering gear, rough han- 
dling from many, many miles on the road by 
people who have no interest in the car, also 
tends to give a bad service car to a customer 
thinking he has a new car, and plus the 
fact that the traditional maintenance that 
would be rendered on a new car is not there 
because the dealer hates to have to service 
a car that has been sold in unfair competi- 
tion in his trade area. 

Mr. MULTER. That is right, and although 
there may be a requirement in some of the 
manufacturers’ contracts with their dealers 
that he take in such car for service, he will 
find a way of not servicing it. 

Senator Monroney. It just destroys the 
good faith that should exist in the purchase 
of a new car. 

Mr, MULTER. That is right. I think every 
member of this committee, and I, too, can 
remember when the new car dealer in our 
community was a very respected and re- 
spectable member of our community. He was 
one of the leaders in the civic and philan- 
thropic endeavors of the community. He 
occupied a position of dignity in the com- 
munity. Today he is fast becoming the 
most despised man in the community. No- 
body trusts him anymore because of this 
situation, and it is a bad situation. Now 
your sticker idea as contained within—I 
don't know whether it is part of a bill you 
introduced—— 

Senator Monroney. It is a proposal we are 
considering here. 

Mr. Murren. It has been talked about 
favorably. I think it will help that situation. 
I go one step further in my recommendation 
and say that when the car leaves the place 
of assembly, the last place of assembly, the 
speedometer should be sealed. Then impose 
a criminal penalty for the breaking of that 
seal at any time before delivery to the new 
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car purchaser. Then when you drive that 
car from Detroit to Brooklyn or anywhere 
else, to deliver a customer, whether it is 
driven by a paid driver, who is just driving 
one car or it is hooked onto the back of an- 
other car, both cars riding the road, whether 
it is a thousand miles or only a few hundred 
miles, when that car arrives at the dealer's 
place and he tries to deliver it, Mr. Customer 
can look at the speedometer and know that 
this car was driven over the road before it 
was delivered to him. He will know he is 
not getting a new car but is getting a used 
car. 

Senator MONRONEY. When a customer pays 
$3,000 to $4,000 for the purchase of an auto- 
mobile, it is a major investment in his life. 
He is entitled to know what he is buying, 
whether it is a piece of used merchandise 
that is beaten up by rough handling and 
maybe polished up to look good on the sur- 
face or whether it is a truly genuine, new, 
unused article, wouldn’t you think? 

Mr. MULTER. Yes, Senator, you are abso- 
lutely right. Idrive that price car. I drive a 
$4,000 car. I do not know how many are in 
that group, numerically whether that is the 
greater percentage. I have an idea it is not. 

Senator Monroney. I will say I cannot tell 
today what price car I am driving because 
of the fantastic packs that you are getting 
in a car. You think you have a $3,000 car, 
maybe, and then you find that the car is 
being advertised as a $4,000 car with a $1,500 
trade-in for your old car, no matter what its 
condition. So you lost all contact with 
reality and values in this packing, which I 
know you are interested in. 

Mr. Mutter. I think the greatest number 
of cars, however, are in the $2,000 price class 
and that fellow needs as much protection as 
you and 1 do. If we can afford the $4,000 car 
we probably can more readily afford the big 
maintenance bill, but that little fellow who 
is paying the $2,000 for his car is probably 
using it in his business. It is a necessity to 
him. It is not a luxury, and he is getting 
cheated. He must be protected, too. Along 
that same line, I recommend that every cus- 
tomer get a bill when he purchases the car, 
and the dealer, too, should get a bill, which 
completely itemizes every item that he is 
being charged for. In that connection I say 
you must prohibit, the law must prohibit, 
the manufacturer from putting anything on 
that new car that is not ordered in writing. 
I believe that every automobile that I have 
owned since 1939 has had a cigar lighter in 
the dashboard, During all that time I am 
sure that every automobile that comes 
through has a hole in the dashboard for the 
lighter but the lighter is an extra. 

Senator Monroney. Is that a fact? 

Mr. Murer. Yes, sir. 

Now every car comes through with wind- 
shield wipers, but if you can get to the 
itemization, you will find that a vacuum 
operated windshield wiper is standard equip- 
ment but that the car is delivered with an 
electrically operated windshield wiper—and 
that is an extra. Not all of the cars, but most 
of them. Yet the customer is never ap- 
prised of that. In that connection General 
Motors is violating, day after day, a 1941 
order of the Federal Trade Commission 
against unfair practices as to accessories and 
parts. Nothing is being done about it. By 
the time you get through with the Federal 
Trade Commission, as happened in many in- 
stances, by the time they got their investi- 
gation completed the manufacturer came in 
and said, we have stopped doing that, we 
realized we should not do it and we are not 
doing it anymore. The result was that the 
Federal Trade Commission dismissed the 
complaint and the day after the complaint 
was dismissed the manufacturers started 
right over again. The only way you can stop 
these bad practices, in my opinion, is by 
writing into the law severe penalties, en- 
forceable not through the Federal Trade 
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Commission but either on behalf of the 
dealer or the consumer, or if neither of them 
takes action, then by the Attorney General. 

Another recommendation that I make is 
with reference to the automobile franchises, 
the dealer franchises. I know that the 
dealers are split right down the middle on 
that problem. The men in the metropolitan 
communities, I think, by and large, want 
exclusive franchises. The fellows in the 
smaller communities are not sold on exclu- 
sive franchises. If, to keep his franchise, he 
must sell a hundred cars in a small com- 
munity and his community can only take 50, 
60, or 70. he wants the right to go out and 
dispose of those cars wherever he can get a 
customer, Where the competition is keener 
in the big cities they feel the exclusive fran- 
chise is going to protect them. Frankly, I 
do not know whether one is better than the 
other, whether you should have the exclu- 
sive franchise or you should not. I have not 
been able to resolve that in my own mind. 
But I do say that the manufacturer and the 
dealer should be permitted to negotiate and 
consummate whatever kind of contract he 
wants and the manufacturer should not be 
able to sit back as he does today and say to 
his dealer, we have an opinion from the At- 
torney General and we cannot do this, that, 
or the other thing with your franchise. For 
instance, canceling a franchise because of 
bootlegging activities. Everybody agrees 
that bootlegging activities are bad. I think 
there was one manufacturer who came in 
and said bootlegging is all right, it creates 
more competition and it is good to stir into 
action the salesman who is a little lazy. I 
think everybody else, with the exception of 
that one witness, agrees that bootlegging is 
very bad. If for no other reason, as you 
pointed out, it is bad because the buying 
public doesn’t get the protection they need 
in buying a car which is supposed to be war- 
ranted as fit for use when they take delivery. 

In that respect, in order to permit of a 
proper antibootlegging clause, the law re- 
quires change so as to permit the manufac- 
turer to include that provision in his con- 
tract with a franchised dealer. Also, it 
should require him to live up to certain 
standards, 

I think the law should set up the stand- 
ards. These standards should include the 
prohibition of bootlegging and the prohibi- 
tion of misleading and fraudulent advertis- 
ing. The law should require cancellation of 
franchises in the event of violation of those 
standards. 

In order to protect the dealer you must 
write into such a law that he will have a 
right to review his cancellation in one of two 
ways. There, again, you cannot say which 
way it shall be done, but you must give him 
his right of review. I say the right of review 
of the cancellation should be either by court 
or, if the manufacturer and the dealer agree 
to arbitration, then by arbitration; but then 
he must write in the law a provision that 
arbitration must be by three people, one of 
whom can be chosen by the manufacturer, 
another by the dealer, and the third must be 
somebody who is not connected with the in- 
dustry. Today you have these so-called 
dealers’ councils, and in some instances they 
are set up as review boards to determine 
whether or not the manufacturer had a right 
to cancel the contract, but they are con- 
trolled completely by the manufacturer, even 
though they represent dealers, even though 
a dealer might be on the board. In some 
instances the council is a council of dealers, 
and dealers only. That dealer dares not 
stand up against the factory, or he will lose 
his franchise. 

Senator Monroney. The dealer may feel: 
there, but for the grace of God, go I, if I 
don’t obey and salute the command of the 
summit. 

Mr. MULTER. That is right. If this man is 
going to have a right of review, it must not 
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be by an arbitrator, who, in advance, must 
agree to pick the manufacturer’s arbitrator. 

Senator Monroney. Are you familiar with 
what used to be called the yellow-dog con- 
tract in labor? 

Mr. MULTER. Yes. 

Senator Monroney. Tell us about what 
that did, as a distinguished lawyer, and a 
sincere advocate of liberal legislation in the 
labor field. 

Mr. Mutter. It is the same thing as the 
manufacturer does today to his dealer with- 
out a contract. The contract was made 
with a union which was not a union at all. 
It was made up of workers selected by the 
employer and who would do the employer's 
bidding. 

Senator Monroney. Who would agree not 
to belong to unions? 

Mr. MuLTER. That is right. 

Senator Monroney. Who would waive as 
a condition of employment his legal and 
constitutional rights. Now, do you not have 
that same line of waiving a dealer's rights 
written in many automobile contracts today 
that, when he signs the contract to be a 
franchised dealer, he has signed away his 
rights to go into court to protest against 
what normally could be a court case for 
breach of good faith or loss of equity through 
arbitrary cancellation by the factory? 

Mr. Mutter. And hardly a day goes by— 
well, that is a slight exaggeration—but 
hardly a week or month goes by, that a 
regional representative of the manufacturer 
doesn’t call on his dealer and tell him: You 
have to do this, that, or the other thing. 

You can walk in, either in your home city 
or anywhere in the District of Columbia 
here, walk into any dealer's shop and walk 
into his parts department and ask him to 
show you his inventory; ask him to show 
you the part of the inventory that never 
moves, that he never has any use for. You 
will find thousands and thousands of dol- 
lars worth of stuff either in his warehouse 
or on his shelves that the regional director 
of the manufacturer came in and said: You 
have got to buy so much of this today. And 
he had to order it and put it in, and he 
has no use for it. 

The same way they will go in to a dealer 
and say: We don’t like your plant. Your 
service station has deteriorated. You have 
to put in a new plant. 

He may have to invest $100,000 or $150,000 
in a new plant, and he will have no assur- 
ance when he is finished that he will still 
have the franchise. Those things must be 
covered by the legislation that comes out of 
this investigation so as to correct these 
abuses. 

I was surprised to read the testimony given 
to you on behalf of the American Motors 
Co. here the other day in which the witness 
talked about a unique and new plan of stir- 
ring up business and helping his dealers by 
giving him volume discounts. Apparently 
the gentleman, neither he nor his lawyer, had 
ever read the Robinson-Patman Act. In 
almost every other instance the companies 
are giving volume discounts and hiding the 
fact. If you get the dealers to open their 
books you will see they are getting volume 
discounts directly in violation of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act. He has a franchise which 
requires him to sell 100 cars a year, but if 
he sells 150 cars he gets an additional dis- 
count on every car he sold that year and it 
goes up by every 25 or 50 cars, depending 
upon the company. The additional discount 
that he gets is based solely on his volume 
sales, 

Now, unless I misunderstand the Robin- 
son-Patman Act, that is prohibited by that 
act, but nothing is being done about it ex- 
cept one company now bragging that it is a 
good thing to increase sales. 

Senator Monroney, I think the Robinson- 
Patman Act, as I understand it, would per- 
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mit greater discounts where economies in 
distribution can be shown as being war- 
ranted or merited and where there are pub- 
licly announced breaking points on quantity. 

Mr. Mutter. But these are hidden dis- 
counts. Nobody knows aboutit. You won't 
find out about it unless you have a friend 
in the trade who will tell it to you. It is 
not based on any savings. It is not based 
on anything that can be saved either in 
transportation or in any other way whatso- 
ever, because the dealer doesn’t pay any more 
or any less commission or salary to his sales- 
man that is selling the car, and the factory 
has no more sales expense or less sales ex- 
pense on the volume distribution, and they 
ship them in just the same, either tow them 
in, drive them in, truck them in, or some- 
times float them in by barges, and in rare 
instances by rail. 

Senator Monroney. To keep the record 
straight, counsel for the committee, Mr. 
Busby, has called my attention to the fact 
that the American Motors plan departs 
from the normal volume discount you are 
making by basing the discount on sales of 
all dealers to some extent, rather than 
strictly on the individual dealer, the num- 
ber of cars they sell, the greater discount 
all of the dealers will receive. 

Mr. Mutter. Then I misread his testimony. 
That is quite different and I must apologize 
to that witness. 

Senator MoNRONEY. He was trying to bring 
out, as I remember the testimony, the point 
that if they could get their sales up in 
American Motors Co., that all dealers would 
profit by a greater share of the profits that 
the company would then be making. 

Mr. Mutter. If the idea is greater sales 
by the manufacturer, and he can then give 
a greater discount to all dealers by virtue 
of the sales, then he has something different 
and unique. 

Mr. Bussy. I might comment there that 
they haven't gotten clear away from the in- 
dividual discount in that all other manu- 
facturers still give the discount strictly on 
the individual sales, as I understand it. 

Mr. Mutter. That was my understand- 
ing, too. If they have a different plan, I 
have misread the testimony. 

Senator Monroney. Their new plan was to 
base a return to all dealers as the com- 
pany’s volume increased. 

Mr. Bussy. Their new plan is to get half 
way in between the individual discount and 
the total discount for all dealers. 

Mr. Mutter. In that connection, if the 
committee agrees that volume discounts are 
bad and should be stopped, we must by the 
legislation we bring out, do it without rely- 
ing on the Robinson-Patman Act. You will 
have to write in severe penalties which will 
be almost automatic in their imposition, so 
that anyone can go in, either the customer 
or the dealer can go in and collect the pen- 
alty, rather than wait for a Robinson- 
Patman Act prosecution of the violator. No 
franchised dealer, as long as he still has 
hopes of keeping his franchise, would dare 
bring an action under the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act. 

That brings me to the question of phan- 
tom freight that the chairman is so familiar 
with, as are the other members of the com- 
mittee. I think you probably have already 
before you complete testimony on that sub- 
ject. Ican supplement your record with just 
this brief additional information on the sub- 
ject of phantom freight. I give you these 
figures because of the testimony that you 
have had from some of the manufacturers 
indicating that they actually pay out more 
than they collect. Even though they charge 
this so-called phantom freight, they say we 
are abusing them when we say it is some- 
thing they have no right to charge. They 
pretend that they actually pay out more in 
freight for all of their deliveries than they 
collect. 
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I don’t believe that is so. Let me give 
you these figures. The 1954 shipment record 
for motor vehicles, as reported in the 35th 
edition of the “Automobile Facts and Fig- 
ures for 1955” (that is the industry's own 
publication and I don’t think they dare 
dispute it, these facts necessarily come from 
the manufacturers themselves) shows that 
of 6,601,071 motor vehicles shipped, 80.5 per- 
cent, or 5,314,841 left the factory by high- 
way on a big truck that hauls several other 
cars, or towed behind another new car. Ship- 
ment by boat accounted for 5.6 percent, or 
370,044 vehicles, while rail shipments ac- 
counted for only 13.9 percent. In other 
words, out of a total of 6,601,071 motor 
vehicles shipped, only 916,185 went by rail. 
The phantom freight charges have amounted 
annually to over $280 million. 

Senator Monroney. You are reading from 
page 10 of your statement, and you haye a 
typographical error. You say billion. I 
would suggest that be corrected on the pre- 
pared statement. 

Mr. Mutter. Oh, yes. Thank you. 

Now in the hope of foreclosing any action 
by this committee, the industry now is tak- 
ing some action. They say they are not 
going to do it any more. At the same time 
they say that, they increase their prices. 
Now if they are not going to charge the 
phantom freight and the phantom freight 
was not giving them a complete return, why 
the need, when they take off the phantom 
freight, to push up the price to make up 
what they are not getting in the phantom 
freight? 

Obviously the phantom freight was giving 
them a hidden profit, a profit—I am not say- 
ing they hid it from the income-tax author- 
ities, but they certainly hid it from the pub- 
lic. They didn’t want the public to know 
they were making not only a profit on the 
car and a profit on their parts, but also a 
profit on the delivery. 

Senator Monroney. But if they can afford 
to sell a car without freight in Detroit or 
with a $5 or $10 delivery cost, then that is 
the price of the car, is it not? 

Mr. Mutter. That is right. 

Senator Monroney. The freight component 
should be the component necessary to deliver 
that car from the Detroit factory or from an- 
other assembly point there. Then when they 
adjust their phantom freight, if they have a 
fair equitable price to their Detroit dealers, 
then should the price be adjusted upward as 
they move away from the phantom freight 
overcharge? 

Mr. Mutter, No, I think that they should 
have a price which is a fair price which gives 
them a fair return for the item they are sell- 
ing, for the vehicle they are selling, and they 
shouldn’t be permitted to make any profit on 
anything else and they should collect only 
what the actual charge is, and the customer 
should pay only that. We can’t stop them 
from raising their prices and making more 
profit; as legislators we can’t. But if they 
boost the price unduly high and the public 
feels they are making profits they are not 
entitled to on a car, the public has a fine 
weapon. 

They sit back and say: "We won't buy.” 
But when the dealer delivers the car and 
says: “Here is your car; I am giving you a 
break and it is only costing you $50 or $100 
over the cost to me from the factory, and the 
rest of this is actual cost“ and gives you 
an item for freight, I think the customer is 
entitled to know that he is not actually pay- 
ing freight but he is paying freight plus, 
whether they call it a destination charge or 
a freight charge, they are still fooling the 
public when they try to collect as a charge 
a sum which is not in accordance with actual 
cost. 

Senator MONRONEY. As you say, less than 
one-sixth of the cars shipped move by rail. 
Yet every time the Interstate Commerce 
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Commission gives one of its customary habit- 
ual freight increases to the railroads, the 
customer of an automobile gets clipped again 
for a 6-percent or an 8 or a 10-percent 
increase in freight when the freight is actual- 
ly not running against the delivery of the 
car in fact. 

Mr. MULTER. It is because we have per- 
mitted, or at least acquiesced, in the manu- 
facturers’ charging phantom freight, that 
General Motors and Ford wouldn't join with 
Chrysler in trying to get a reduced rail rate, 
and as I think you have indicated, they 
worked behind the scenes to see that the 
rate was not decreased. 

Senator Monroney, To keep Detroit freight 
high. 

Mr. MULTER. Yes. 

Senator Monroney. Although that was 

supposed to be the source of most cars. Con- 
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trary to most freight rate procedures, the 
greater the concentration of shipments out, 
the lower the rate. But they were enjoy- 
ing lower freight rates out of their assembly 
plants for that distance than the big ship- 
ments were moving for out of Detroit. It is 
impossible to tell how many hundreds of 
millions of dollars were tacked on to the 
consumers’ prices because of the mainte- 
nance of that high freight rate plateau for 
the movement of automobiles out of De- 
troit. 

Mr. MULTER. You are absolutely right. No 
one can gainsay what you have said, Mr, 
Chairman. I believe, sir, that I have covered 
each of the recommendations that I sought 
to make to this committee. I hope that my 
testimony will be of some help to the com- 
mittee. 
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If there are any other questions you care 
to address to me, I will try to answer them. 
I don’t think I have all of the answers. 

Senator Monronex. Permit the chairman 
to say that you are still the tireless worker 
in automobile and other little business prob- 
lems that you were on Banking and Cur- 
rency when we sat next to one another in 
the House. 

Mr. Mutter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Monroneyr. I appreciate the great 
help you have given this committee. 

Senator THURMOND, do you have any ques- 
tions? 

Senator THURMOND. I don't believe so. 

Senator Monroney. Senator PAYNE? 

Senator Payne. No questions, 

Senator MoNRoNEY. We appreciate very 
much your helpful interest in this, 

Mr. Mutter. Thank you, 
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WEpNESDAY, Marcu 14, 1956 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, March 13, 
1956) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on 
the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


God of all mercies, in a violent day 
swept by angry forces with which, un- 
aided, we cannot cope, Thou only art our 
strength and refuge, amid mortal ills 
prevailing. 

As citizens of a world that carries on 
its sagging shoulders problems of human 
relationships and burdens of suffering 
greater than humanity has ever borne, 
make us inwardly adequate to be Thy 
ministers of reconciliation. 

In this day of crashing systems, save 
us from being prophets of gloom and of 
doom, As we peer at the fiery destruc- 
tion of the old, may there be vouchsafed 
to us vistas of a richer, fairer earth to be. 

Rising above all that is ignoble, teach 
us to work together in glad harmony for 
the honor, safety, and welfare of our Na- 
tion and of all peoples of this awakening 
earth who unite in mutual good will, de- 
termined to open the gates of life more 
abundantly for all mankind. 

We ask it in the dear Redeemer's name. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956, was dispensed 
with. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
was authorized to meet during the ses- 
sion of the Senate today. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 


the consideration of executive business, 
and take up the nominations on the Ex- 
ecutive Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

Kenneth K, Cowart, and sundry other offi- 
cers, for promotion to the permanent rank 
of rear admiral in the United States Coast 
Guard; and 

Albert Larsen, Jr., and sundry other per- 
sons, for permanent appointment as ensign 
in the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

By Mr. DUFF, from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

Donald P. McPherson, of Pennsylvania, to 
be an Interstate Commerce Commissioner, 
vice John Monroe Johnson, 

By Mr, SMATHERS, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

Laurence Walrath, of Florida, to be an 
Interstate Commerce Commissioner, vice 
Martin Kelso Elliott, resigned. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no further reports of commit- 
tees, the clerk will state the nominations 
on the Executive Calendar. 


COMMISSIONER OF THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


The Chief Clerk read the nomina- 
tion of David Brewer Karrick, of the 
District of Columbia, to be a Commis- 
sioner of the District of Columbia. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA REDEVEL- 
OPMENT LAND AGENCY 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of James E. Colliflower to be a member 
of the District of Columbia Redevelop- 
ment Land Agency. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed, 

- Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the President be notified 


forthwith of the nominations today con- 
firmed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume the 
consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR McCLELLAN AT 2:30 P. M. 
TODAY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, at the request of the distinguished 
senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Me- 
CLELLAN], I ask unanimous consent of 
the Senate that, at 2:30 p. m. today, the 
senior Senator from Arkansas be recog- 
nized for 30 minutes, and that there be 
allocated to the minority leader, for use 
on his side of the aisle, an additional 30 
minutes, notwithstanding the unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
majority leader? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF ROU- 
TINE BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that there 
may be a morning hour, with a limitation 
of 2 minutes on statements. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


With- 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 
REPORTS ON OVEROBLIGATIONS OF APPROPRIA- 

TIONS 

A letter from the Director, Bureau of the 
Budget, Executive Office of the President, re- 
porting, pursuant to law, that the appropria- 
tion to the Department of the Interior for 
“Operation and Maintenance, Southeastern 
Power Administration,” for the fiscal year 
1956, has been reapportioned on a basis 
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which indicates a necessity for a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Appropriations, 

A letter from the Director, Bureau of the 
Budget, Executive Office of the President, re- 
porting, pursuant to law, that the appropria- 
tion for the Veterans’ Administration for 
“Readjustment Benefits” for the fiscal year 
1956, had been apportioned on a basis indi- 
cating a need for a supplemental estimate 
of appropriation; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

REPORT ON RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT CON- 
TRACTS 

A letter from the Director of Research and 
Development, Department of the Army, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
that Department on research and develop- 
ment contracts awarded during the period 
July 1 through December 31, 1955 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


PROPOSED CONCESSION PERMIT, YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL PARK, WYO. 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
& proposed concession permit in Yellowstone 
National Park, Wyo. (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

Great LAKES FISHERY Act or 1956 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of State, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to give effect to the Convention on Great 
Lakes Fisheries signed at Washington, 
September 10, 1954, and for other purposes 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A resolution adopted by the annual con- 
vention of National Sojourners, at El Paso, 
Tex., relating to the disbarment of attorneys 
disloyal to the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, 

A resolution adopted by the annual con- 
vention of National Sojourners, at El Paso, 
Tex., favoring denial of the use of the mails 
to communistic propaganda matter; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

Resolutions adopted by the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association at St. Louis, 
Mo., relating to the upper Colorado storage 
project, and so forth; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 


RESOLUTIONS OF NATIONAL RURAL 
ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE ASSO- 
CIATION 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp resolutions adopted by the 
National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation at their annual meeting held 
in St. Louis, Mo., the last week of Janu- 
ary of this year. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 5, 1956. 
Hon. RICHARD M. NIXON, 
Vice President of the United States and 
President of the Senate, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. Nrxon: At the annual meeting of 
the National Rural Electric Cooperative Asso- 
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ciation in St. Louis the last week of January 
1956, a meeting attended by approximately 
5,000 managers, directors, and other persons 
affiliated with our 929 member cooperatives 
and public power districts, a series of resolu- 
tions were passed calling upon the Congress 
for certain actions. A summary of these 
resolutions is attached, and copies of any full 
resolution are available upon request. 

We are writing to you, however, to call to 
your attention the most urgent and impor- 
tant of the resolutions which relate to the 
work of the Congress, and we earnestly solicit 
immediate consideration be given to these 
requests. The page numbers following each 
comment below refer to the printed sum- 
mary of the resolutions which is attached: 

The National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association members urge that immediate 
attention be given to the following points: 

1. The adoption of a capital budget for the 
Federal Government (p. 47). 

2. Amendment of the internal revenue 
laws to prohibit the deduction of advertis- 
ing costs from income before taxes, where 
such advertising is designed for purposes 
other than the legitimate promotion of sales 
and services (p. 48). 

8. Urging the investigation of the Federal 
Power Commission for its handling os ac- 
celerated tax-amortization benefits (p. 47). 

4. Urging the abolition of tax subsidies to 
utility companies (p. 47). 

5. Urging passage of S. 2373 and H. R. 
4445 (Jones bill), the TVA self-financing 
bills, and opposing all presently proposed 
amendments. 

6. Urging transmission lines and integra- 
tion of Federal power facilities in the South- 
east (pp. 46-47). 

7. Urging appropriation of necessary funds 
for construction and completion of all au- 
thorized multipurpose projects (p. 42). 

8. That the Congress insist that the De- 
partment of the Interlor follow committee 
instructions on the SPA contracts instead of 
following various evasive tactics injurious to 
the cooperatives (p. 46). 

9. That we support the upper Colorado 
storage project provided that the Flaming 
Gorge Dam in Utah and Curecanti or some 
other power-producing dam in Colorado be 
included and that the authorization include 
the traditional preference clause and Gov- 
ernment-owned transmission lines, as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Backbone transmission system con- 
necting all the dams of the project; 

(2) Lines to load centers within reason- 
able transmission distance of the dam and 
backbone grid; and 

(3) Intertie lines, tying this project sys- 
tem to the Colorado-Big Thompson system 
and any other federally owned electric sys- 
tems within reasonable tieline distance; 
and otherwise oppose the authorization 
(P. 45). 

10. That the Frying Pan-Arkansas proj- 
ect be authorized with preference and trans- 
mission lines to load centers of preference 
customers (p. 46). 

11. That the Lehman-Davidson bill for 
development of Niagara be passed (p. 45). 

12. That a Federal Hells Canyon project 
be authorized (p. 45). 

13. That H. R. 6069 (Trimble bill) be passed 
to govern cost allocations of multiple-pur- 
pose projects (p. 42). 

14. That Congress reject the proposals of 
the President’s Advisory Committee on Water 
Resources Policy and instead authorize val- 
ley authorities similar to TVA (p. 42). 

15. That Congress provide AEC with funds 
to enable rural electric cooperatives, munici- 
palities, and public-utility districts to par- 
ticipate in the atomic-energy program 
(p. 44). 

16. That Congress direct the REA to ex- 
pand the rural telephone program (p. 48). 

17. That Congress place a special counsel 
in charge of the investigation and prosecu- 
tion of the Dixon-Yates case (p. 45). 
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18. That Congress launch a full-scale in- 
vestigation of the private-power lobby’s ac- 
tivities and expenditures (p. 47). 

19. That Congress authorize and appro- 
priate funds for from 6 to 10 full-scale atomic 
reactors to be owned and operated by the 
Federal Government as a yardstick and to 
hasten development (p. 44). 

We would appreciate your attention to 
these recommendations and any comments 
you may have to make regarding them. 

Sincerely, 
CLYDE T. ELLIS, 
General Manager. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 


By Mr. GREEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration: 

S. Res. 226. Resolution to print copies of 
the prayers by the Senate Chaplain; without 
amendment, t 


GEORGE JOSEPH VAUGHAN AND 
OTHERS 


Mr. GREEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, reported the 
following original resolution (S. Res. 
231) to pay a gratuity to George Joseph 
Vaughan and others, which was placed 
on the calendar: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay, 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, to 
George Joseph Vaughan, brother of James 
Frederick Vaughan, an employee of the Office 
of the Architect of the Capitol at the time of 
his death, a sum equal to one-half of 6 
months’ compensation at the rate he was 
receiving by law at the time of his death, 
and to Dudley J. Vaughan, Jr., Donald 
Vaughan, and George Vaughan, nephews of 
said James Frederick Vaughan, sums each 
equal to one-sixth of 6 months’ compen- 
sation at the rate James Frederick Vaughan 
was receiving by law at the time of his death, 
all sums to be considered inclusive of funeral 
expenses and all other allowances. 


EXTENSION OF TIME OF SENATE 
RESOLUTION 200, AGREED TO 
FEBRUARY 8, 1956—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. GREEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, reported an 
original resolution to extend the time of 
Senate Resolution 200, agreed to Febru- 
ary 8, 1956, and submitted a report (No. 
1661) thereon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be received and the resolution 
will be placed on the calendar. 

The resolution (S. Res, 232) was 
placed on the calendar, as follows: 

Resolved, That section 1 of Senate Resolu- 
tion 200, 84th Congress, 2d session, agreed to 
February 8, 1956 (authorizing an extension 
of time for investigation of welfare and pen- 
sion plans by the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare), is amended by striking out 
the date March 15, 1956," and inserting in 
lieu thereof the date “April 15, 1956.” 

Sec. 2. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$10,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


AIRCRAFT CONTROL WARNING SYS- 
TEM—REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 
Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 

ident, from the Committee on Armed 
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Services, I report an original bill (S. 
3452) to amend the act of July 15, 1955, 
Public Law 161, 84th Congress (69 Stat. 
324), by increasing the appropriation 
authorization for the aircraft control and 
warning system, and I submit a report 
(No. 1660) thereon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
report will be received, and the bill will 
be placed on the calendar. 

The bill (S. 3452) to amend the act of 
July 15, 1955, Public Law 161, 84th Con- 
gress (69 Stat. 324), by increasing the 
appropriation authorization for the air- 
craft control and warning system, was 
read twice by its titie and placed on the 
calendar, 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, 
and referred as follows: 


By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: 

S. 3445. A bill to provide for the construc- 
tion, equipment, and furnishing of a build- 
ing for the United States Court of Claims, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. JonNson of Texas 
when he introduced the above bill, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

S. 3446. A bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, 
so as to provide for optional retirement after 
25 years of service, and so as to provide for 
corresponding adjustments in annuities of 
retired employees when salary adjustments 
are made for employees generally; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. THYE (for himself, Mr. POTTER, 
and Mr. WILEY): 

S. 3447. A bill to give effect to the Con- 
vention on Great Lakes Fisheries signed at 
Washington September 10, 1954, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Taye when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT (by request): 

S. 3448. A bill to amend sections 3526 and 
$528 of the Revised Statutes relating to the 
coinage of subsidiary silver coins and minor 
coins of the United States; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. FULBRIGHT when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself, Mr. 
MONRONEY, Mr, PAYNE, Mr. BIELE, 
Mr. Bricker, Mr. SCHOEPPEL, and Mr. 
SMATHERS) : 

S. 3449. A bill relating to the reinvest- 
ment by air carriers of the proceeds from the 
sale or other disposition of certain operating 
property and equipment; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. BUSH: 

S. 3450. A bill for the relief of Luigi 
Frione; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LEHMAN: 

S. 3451. A bill for the relief of Ella Hoff- 
mann; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: 

S. 3452. A bill to amend the act of July 
15, 1955, Public Law 161, 84th Cong. (69 Stat. 
324), by imcreasing the appropriation au- 
thorization for the aircraft control and 
warning system; placed on the calendar. 

- (See the remarks of Mr. Case of South 
Dakota when he reported the above bill from 
the Committee on Armed Services, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 
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By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 

S. J. Res. 156. Joint resolution to provide 

for the preservation of the historic Custom- 

house in Charleston, S. C.; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The following resolutions were re- 
ported, and placed on the calendar: 

By Mr. GREEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration: 

S. Res. 231. Resolution to pay a gratuity to 
George Joseph Vaughan and others; and 

S. Res. 232. Resolution to extend the time 
of Senate Resolution 200, agreed to February 
8, 1956. 

(See resolutions printed in full which ap- 
pear under the heading “Reports of Com- 
mittees.“) 


INVESTIGATION OF INCREASES IN 
COFFEE PRICES 


Mr. DIRKSEN submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 230) which was 
referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized and di- 
rected to make a study and investigation 
for the purpose of determining the reasons 
for the recent sharp increases in the price 
of coffee to American consumers and what 
legislative or other action may be taken for 
the purpose of assuring an adequate and 
stable supply of coffee to American con- 
sumers at @ reasonable price. The com- 
mittee shall report to the Senate at the 
earliest practicable date, in no event later 
than June 30, 1956, the results of its study 
and investigation together with such recom- 
mendations as it may deem desirable. 


CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDING FOR 
UNITED STATES COURT OF 
CLAIMS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I introduce, for appropriate refer- 


-ence, a bill to provide for the construc- 


tion, equipment, and furnishing of a 
building for the United States Court of 
Claims, and for other purposes. I call 
the bill to the attention of the distin- 
guished minority leader, and express the 
hope that he will support it, and perhaps 
associate himself with me in an endeavor 
to have it passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3445) to provide for the 
construction, equipment, and furnishing 
of a building for the United States Court 
of Claims, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. Jounson of Texas, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public 
Works. 


GREAT LAKES FISHERY ACT OF 1956 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself, the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Potrrer}], and the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY], I introduce, for 
appropriate reference, a bill to give effect 
to the Convention of Great Lakes Fish- 
eries signed at Washington September 
10, 1954, and ratified by the Senate on 
June 1, 1955, 


March 14 


Since other Members of the Senate 
may wish to join as cosponsors of the 
bill, I ask unanimous consent that it lie 
on the desk until the close of business 
next Friday so that Senators who may 
wish to add their names as cosponsors 
may do so. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will lie on the desk, as requested by the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

The bill (S. 3447) to give effect to the 
Convention on Great Lakes Fisheries 
signed at Washington September 10, 
1954, and for other purposes, introduced 
by Mr. TRE (for himself and other 
Senators), was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, the prob- 
lem of the sea lamprey has developed 
into a serious one. The sea lamprey 
costs the United States and Canada up- 
ward of $5 million a year in the loss of 
valuable lake trout alone. Since it was 
first observed in the early 1930’s in Lake 
Huron, the sea lamprey has destroyed 
the fisheries for trout and whitefish in 
Lake Huron and in Lake Michigan, and 
the increase in its number in Lake Su- 
perior seriously endangers the valuable 
fisheries there. 

Present fishery research activities car- 
ried out by the United States and Can- 
ada, and by the eight Great Lakes States, 
as well as by the Province of Ontario, 
have been of great value in the effort to 
control and eventually eradicate the sea 
lamprey. However, invaluable and ex- 
pedited work would result from the en- 
actment of the bill I am introducing 
today which is designed specifically to 
promote and coordinate research activ- 
ities on the sea lamprey. 

With the enactment of this bill, a 
Commission is to be established com- 
posed of three members appointed by 
the respective Governments of the 
United States and Canada. The United 
States Commissioners are to be appoint- 
ed by the President and will serve at 
his pleasure with no compensation for 
their services as such Commissioners. 
One Commissioner shall be an official of 
the United States Government, and two 
of the Commissioners shall be persons 
residing in the Great Lakes States who 
are duly qualified by reason of their 
knowledge of the fisheries of the Great 
Lakes, 

The United States section of the Com- 
mission may appoint an advisory com- 
mittee for each of the Great Lakes, the 
members of which shall be invited to 
attend all nonexecutive meetings of the 
United States section relating to that 
lake, and they shall be granted the op- 
portunity to examine and to be heard 
on all proposed recommendations, pro- 
grams, and activities relating to that 
lake. No more than four members of 
the advisory committee may represent 
each State bordering on the lake. 

Mr. President, I cannot emphasize too 
strongly the importance of early enact- 
ment of this legislation. Unless the 
predatory sea lamprey is eradicated, it 
will eventually destroy entirely the val- 
nahia food fishes such as trout and white- 
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I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
may be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
3447) was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
eited as the “Great Lakes Fishery Act of 
1956." 

Src.2. As used in this act, the term 

(a) “Convention” means the Convention 
on Great Lakes Fisheries between the United 
States of America and Canada signed at 
Washington September 10, 1954; 

(b) “Commission” means the Great Lakes 
Fishery Commission provided for by article 
II of the Convention; 

(c) “United States Section” means the 
United States Commissioners on the Com- 
mission; 

(ad) “Great Lakes State“ means any of 
the following States: Illinois, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, New York, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, or Wisconsin; 

(e) “Great Lake“ means any of the fol- 
lowing bodies of water: Lake Ontario (in- 
cluding the St. Lawrence River from Lake 
Ontario to the 45th parallel of latitude), 
Lake Erie, Lake Huron (including Lake St. 
Clair), Lake Michigan, or Lake Superior. 

Src.3. The United States shall be repre- 
sented on the Commission by three Commis- 
sioners to be appointed by the President, to 
serve as such during his pleasure, and to 
receive no compensation for their services 
as such Commissioners, Of such Commis- 
sioners— 


(a) One shall be an official of the United 
States Government; and 

(b) Two shall be persons residing in Great 
Lakes States, duly qualified by reason of 
knowledge of the fisheries of the Great 
Lakes: Provided, however, That the Commis- 
sioners appointed under this subsection shall 
not be residents of the same State. 

Sec. 4. (a) The United States section may 
appoint an advisory committee for each of 
the Great Lakes, upon which committee each 
State bordering on the lake may be repre- 
sented by not more than four members. In 
making such appointments, the United 
States section shall give due consideration 
to the interests of— 

(1) State agencies. having jurisdiction 
over fisheries; 

(2) the commercial fishing industry of the 
lake; 

(3) the sports fishing of the lake; and 

(4) the public at large. 

(b) A member of the advisory committee 
for one lake may also be a member of the 
advisory committee for one or more other 
lakes. 

(e) The members of the advisory commit- 
tees shall receive no compensation from the 
Government of the United States for their 
services as such members. Not more than 
five members of all the committees, desig- 
mated by the committees and approved by 
the United States section, may be paid by 
the Government of the United States for 
transportation expenses and per diem inci- 
dent to attendance at each meeting of the 
Commission or of the United States section. 

(d) The members of the advisory commit- 
tee for each lake shall be imvited to attend 
all monexecutive meetings of the United 
States section relating to that lake and at 
such meetings shall be granted opportunity 
to examine and be heard on all proposed 
recommendations, programs, and activities 
relating to that lake. 

Sec. 5. Service of any individual appointed 
as a United States Commissioner pursuant 
‘to section 3 (b), or as a member of an ad- 
visory committee pursuant to section 4 (a), 
shall not be considered as service or employ- 
ment bringing such individual within the 
provisions of sections 281, 283, 284, and 434 
of title 18 of the United States Code, and 
section 190 of the Revised Statutes (5 U. S. C. 
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99) except insofar as such provisions of law 
may prohibit any such individual from act- 
ing or receiving compensation in respect to 
matters directly relating to the convention 
or this act. 

Sec. 6. In order to carry out the obligations 
of the United States under the convention, 
the United States section is authorized: 

(a) to acquire any real property, or any 
interest therein, by purchase, exchange, gift, 
dedication, condemnation, or otherwise; 

(b) to construct, operate, and maintain 
any project or works designed to facilitate 
compliance with the provisions of the con- 
vention relating to the sea lamprey control 
program; and 

(c) to enter into contract or agreement 
with any State or other public agency or 
private agency or individual for the construc- 
tion, operation, or maintenance of any such 
project or works. 

Sec. 7. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized, upon the request of the United 
States section: 

(a) to transfer to the United States sec- 
tion any lamprey control project or works 
under his jurisdiction now existing or now 
under construction; and 

(b) to act for or on behalf of the United 
States section in the exercise of the powers 
granted by this act. 

Sec. 8. The United States section shall, for 
the purposes of those provisions of title 28, 
United States Code, Judiciary and Judicial 
Procedure, relating to claims against the 
United States and tort claims procedure, be 
deemed to be an agency of the United States. 

Sec. 9. At least 30 days before approving 
a proposal to utilize a lamprey control meas- 
ure or install a device in any stream, the 
United States section shall cause notice of 
such proposal to be sent to the official agency 
having jurisdiction over fisheries in each of 
the States through which the stream flows. 

Sec. 10. The Secretary of State shall upon 
the receipt from the Commission of any rec- 
ommendation of a conservation measure 
made in accordance with article IV of the 
convention, transmit a copy of the recom- 
mendation with his comments thereon to 
the Governor of each Great Lakes State for 
consideration and such action as may be 
found to be appropriate. The Secretary of 
State shall also inform such other public 
agencies as he may deem appropriate. 

Sec, 11. Any agency of the United States 
Government is authorized to cooperate with 
the United States section in the conduct of 
research programs and related activities and, 
on & reimbursable or other basis, to enter 
into agreements with the United States sec- 
tion for the purpose of assisting it in carry- 
ing out the program for the control of 
lamprey populations, 

Src. 12. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued as preventing any of the Great Lakes 
States from making or enforcing laws or 
regulations within their respective jurisdic- 
tions so far as such laws or regulations do not 
conflict with the convention or this act. 

Sec. 13. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated from time to time such sums as 
may be necessary for carrying out the pur- 
poses and provisions of the convention and 
this act. 

Sec. 14. If any provision of this act or the 
application of such provision to any circum- 
stances or persons shall be held invalid, the 
validity of the remainder of the act and the 
applicability of such provision to other cir- 
cumstances or persons shall not be affected 
thereby. 


AMENDMENT OF REVISED STAT- 
UTES, RELATING TO COINAGE OF 
SILVER AND MINOR COINS 
Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, by 

request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 

erence, a bill to amend sections 3526 and 
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3528 of the Revised Statutes relating to 
the coinage of subsidiary silver coins and 
minor coins of the United States. I ask 
unanimous consent that a letter from 
the Aeting Secretary of the Treasury, 
requesting this proposed legislation, may 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
letter will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3448) to amend sections 
3526 and 3528 of the Revised Statutes 
relating to the coinage of subsidiary 
silver coins and minor coins of the 
United States, introduced by Mr. Fur. 
BRIGHT (by request), was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

The letter presented by Mr. FULBRIGHT 
is as follows: 

FEBRUARY 17, 1956. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE. 

Sm: There is transmitted herewith a draft 
of a proposed bill entitled “To amend sec- 
tions 3526 and 3528 of the Revised Statutes 
relating to the coinage of subsidiary silver 
coins and minor coins of the United States.” 

The proposed legislation would (1) in- 
crease from $2 million to $3 million the so- 
called minor coinage metal fund, the re- 
volving fund used for the purchase of metals 
needed for the manufacture of 1-cent and 
5-cent coins; and (2) permit the use of the 
so-called silver profit fund for the purchase 
of copper alloy used in the coinage of the 
subsidiary silver coins. 

The proposed legislation fs made neces- 
sary because of the fluctuating demand for 
coins and because of increases in the cost of 
copper and other component metals. In 
view of this, the Treasury Department rec- 
ommends the enactment of the proposed 
legislation. The attached memorandum sets 
forth in detail the Department’s position on 
the need for the proposed legislation. 

It would be appreciated if you would lay 
the proposed legislation before the Senate. 
A similar bill has been transmitted to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 

The Department has been advised by the 
Bureau of the Budget that there is no ob- 
jection to the submission of this proposed 
legislation to the Congress. 

Very truly yours, 
Davin W. KENDALL, 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 


MEMORANDUM IN SUPPORT OF A DRAFT BILL EN- 
TITLED TO AMEND SECTIONS 3526 anD 3528 
OF THE REVISED STATUTES RELATING TO THE 
COINAGE or SUBSIDIARY SILVER COINS AND 
MINOR COINS OF THE UNITED STATES” 


Section 1 would amend section 3528 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended (U. S. C., 1952 
ed., title 31, sec. 340) to increase from $2 
million to $3 million the so-called minor- 
coinage metal fund, which is the revolving 
fund used for the purchase of metals needed 
for the manufacture of 1-cent and 5-cent 
coins. Section 2 of the proposed legislation 
would amend section 3526 of the Revised 
Statutes (U. S. C., 1952 ed., title 31, sec. 
335) to authorize the use of the silver-profit 
fund for the purchase of alloy copper used 
in the coinage of silver coins. 

The proposed legislation is made necessary 
because of (1) the fluctuating demand for 
coins;.and (2) increases in the cost of cop- 
per and other component metals. 

The price of copper has increased consid- 
erably during recent years. Prior to World 
War II, copper cost about 12 cents per 
pound. After the war, the price began to 
rise, and by 1952 had reached 24 cents per 
pound; by 1954 the price was about 30 cents 
per pound; and during 1955, it was necessary 
for the mint to pay 50 cents per pound. 
During the same period, the cost of nickel, 
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zinc, and tin, which are also used in the 
coinage of the 1-cent and 6-cent coins, has 
also increased. 

The experience of the mint indicates that 
the demand for coins changes drastically. 
The table below shows the fluctuations in 
coinage production for the fiscal years 1940 
to 1955: 


768, 090, 830 
1, 599, 349, 007 
2, 114, 890, 662 
1, 472, 093, 762 
2, 578, 640, 270 
2, 646, 134, 101 
1, 658, 127, 100 
2, 016, 485, 295 

802, 922, 066 

911, 257, 226 

497, 271, 759 
1, 157, 820, 778 
1, 551, 096, 448 
1, 619, 562, 894 
— 1,451, 654, 402 
936, 871, 253 


At the present time, the demand for coins 
is very heavy, particularly for 1-cent pieces, 
and approximately 683 million coins were 
produced during the first 6 months of the 
fiscal year 1956. 


MINOR COINAGE METAL FUND 


Section 1 of the proposed legislation would 
amend section 3528 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended (U. S. C., 1952 ed., title 31, sec. 
340) to increase from $2 million to $3 mil- 
lion the so-called minor coinage metal fund 
which is the revolving fund used for the pur- 
chase of metals needed for the manufacture 
of 1-cent and 5-cent coins, 

The minor coinage metal fund operates 
merely as a limitation upon the amount of 
cash which may be used for the purchase 
of metals for minor coinage. At the present 
time a $2 million limitation or checking 
credit, has been established and the fund 
operates on a revolving basis. For example, 
when $500,000 worth of copper is delivered 
to the mints, it is paid for by check, thus 
decreasing the checking credit and substitut- 
ing in the accounts of the Treasury $500,000 
worth of copper. In the Treasury accounts, 
the meta: is carried as “cash,” so that there 
is no change in the Treasury’s balance. 
When the metal is formed into newly minted 
minor coins, the cost of the copper, $500,000, 
is redeposited, thereby replenishing the 
amount of the checking credit. 

The amount of the minor coinage metal 
fund has been increased by Congress from 
time to time because of increases in the cost 
of copper. When section 3528 was originally 
enacted in 1873, the amount of the fund was 
$50,000. Subsequently, the amount was in- 
creased in 1906 to $200,000; in 1918 to $400,- 
000; in 1937 to $600,000; in 1941 to $1 mil- 
lion; and in 1954 to $2 million. Section 1 of 
the draft bill which would further increase 
the amount of the fund, is made necessary 
by the continuing rise in the cost of copper 
and other component metals, as well as by 
changes in production methods and equip- 
ment which have been made in the manu- 
facture of the minor coins. In 1954, the 
minor coinage metal fund was increased 
from $1 million to $2 million by the act of 
June 30, 1954 (ch. 427, 68 Stat. 336). 
Since that time, the price which the Bureau 
of the Mint has had to pay for copper has 
increased 67 percent; for nickel, 8 percent; 
for zinc, 29 percent; and for tin, 16 percent. 

In 1954, the revolving fund of 82 million 
permitted the maintenance of a working in- 
ventory of approximately 6,896,552 pounds 
of copper, based on a cost of 29 cents per 
pound. At today’s price of 50 cents per 
pound, the fund can maintain only an in- 
ventory of 4 million pounds of copper. The 
increase in the amount of the revolving fund 
is necessary so that the mint can maintain 
adequate inventories of the metals in order 
to meet a fluctuating demand for coins. 
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Changes in coinage manufacturing proce- 
dure in the mint also make it increasingly 
important that the minor coinage metal fund 
provide for an ample inventory of work in 
process, At the time of the previous increase 
in the the fund in 1954, there were two dis- 
tinct types of equipment and operations in 
the mint service, as follows: (A) At the Den- 
ver Mint, all coinage materials were processed 
through two large rolling mills. In the event 
of a major breakdown in either of these mills, 
that mint would have to shut down all other 
coining processes unless an adequate supply 
of coinage blanks was on hand. (B) At the 
Philadelphia and San Francisco Mints, coin- 
age materials were processed through a much 
larger number of small rolling mills. In the 
event of a major breakdown in one or more 
of these mills, no serious disruption to pro- 
duction would occur, as the work could be 
processed through the remaining mills, 
Therefore, it was not necessary to carry as 
large an inventory of work in process at those 
two plants as at the Denver Mint. 

An equipment modernization program is 
now underway at the Philadelphia Mint 
which will greatly increase efficiency in coin- 
age production at that plant. Upon comple- 
tion of this program, all coinage materials at 
Philadelphia will be processed through three 
rolling mills. A breakdown in any one of 
these mills would seriously disrupt opera- 
tions and provisions should be made for the 
carrying of a much larger work-in-process 
inventory at that location. (Coinage opera- 
tions were discontinued at the San Francisco 
Mint in March 1955, and present plans call 
for no further production at that plant.) 


SILVER PROFIT FUND 


Section 2 of the proposed legislation would 
amend section 3526 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended (U. S. C., 1952 ed., title 31, sec. 
335), to authorize the use of the silver profit 
fund for the purchase of alloy copper used 
in the coinage of silver coins. 

Subsidiary silver coins of the United States 
include the 10-cent pieces, the 25-cent pieces 
and the 50-cent pieces. These coins are made 
of 90 percent silver and 10 percent copper. 
The silver used in these coins is purchased 
from the bullion fund, which was established 
by the Congress for the purpose of making 
payments for the deposits of gold and silver 
bullion (U. S. C., 1952 ed., title 31, sec. 358), 
and the alloy copper is purchased with the 
annual appropriation of the Bureau of the 
Mint. Gains arising from the coinage of 
silver bullion are credited to the silver profit 
fund. Under existing law, the silver profit 
fund is charged with the wastage incurred 
in the coinage of subsidiary silver coins, with 
recoinage losses on silver coins and with the 
cost of distributing such coins, Other ex- 
penses relating to the manufacture of silver 
coins, including salaries, utilities, general 
supplies and materials, as well as the pur- 
chase of alloy copper are paid from the 
Bureau of the Mint’s annual appropriation 
for salaries and expenses. Section 2 of the 
proposed legislation would authorize the use 
of the silver profit fund for the purchase of 
the copper alloy. é 

The enactment of section 2 would elimi- 
nate the severe strain which is often placed 
on the Bureau of the Mint's limited appro- 
priation by changes in the coin demand and 
changes in the price of copper. 

The major function of the Bureau of the 
Mint is to produce the coins which are re- 
quired for the Nation's business transactions. 
As indicated above, the demand for coins is 
subject to extreme variations, and there have 
been many occasions during recent years 
when the mint did not have sufficient funds 
to produce all of the coins ordered by the 
Federal Reserve banks and branches. Dur- 
ing periods of increased coin demand, it is 
necessary for the mint to purchase larger 
quantities of copper, from its operating ap- 
propriation, than had been anticipated in 
the appropriation requested for that period, 
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Concomitantly, increased coinage demands 
require the diversion of all facilities for the 
production of extra coins and the hiring of 
temporary workers, thereby increasing the 
drain on the appropriation. Section 2, by 
permitting the purchase of copper from the 
silver profit fund, would allow the Bureau of 
the Mint more flexibility in connection with 
its problem of increasing production, since 
sufficient funds would be available for pro- 
curement of the required quantities of cop- 


per. 

In view of the above, the Treasury Depart- 
ment urges the enactment of the proposed 
legislation. 


AMENDMENT OF SOCIAL SECURITY 
ACT—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. LEHMAN submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (S. 3139) to amend the public as- 
sistance and related provisions of the 
Social Security Act to provide separate 
matching of assistance expenditures for 
medical care, to provide gradually for 
equal matching of old-age assistance ex- 
penditures supplementing old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits, to make 
clear the purpose of encouraging States 
to provide assistance and services to help 
strengthen family life and to help needy 
families and individuals attain self-sup- 
port or self-care, to assist in improving 
administration of public-assistance pro- 
grams through research and training, to 
improve aid to dependent children, and 
for other purposes, which were referred 
to the Committee on Finance and ordered 
to be printed. 


THE CYPRUS DILEMMA — ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS OF RESO- 
LUTION 


Pursuant to the order of the Senate of 
March 13, 1956, 

The names of the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Younc] and the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. BEALL] were added 
as additional cosponsors to the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 229) favoring self-rule by 
the people of Cyprus, submitted by Mr. 
LEHMAN (for himself and other Sen- 
ators) on March 13, 1956. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

By Mr. LANGER: 

Address delivered by him at the 7ist meet- 

ing of the West Virginia Bar Association. 


THE SUPREME COURT DECISION ON 
SEGREGATION — DECLARATION 
BY 19 SENATORS 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, 
never before in my brief tenure in the 
Senate have I had occasion to be pro- 


foundly shocked by the actions of some 
of my colleagues. Defeats on certain 


legislative matters which I hold dear 
naturally have disturbed me, but I have 
recognized such defeats as an occasional 
result of parliamentary warfare. 
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But, Mr. President, the declaration of 
19 Members of the United States Senate 
presented in this Chamber Monday is a 
matter so shameful that it will forever 
be a dark page in American history. 

To fight for one’s personal convictions 
in legislative debate; to argue one’s po- 
sition before the courts of this land; to 
disagree with the final outcome—is a 
basic right insured and guaranteed by 
the Constitution of the United States. 

The use of the Senate by 19 Senators— 
many of whom I hold in the highest 
esteem—to proclaim and urge defiance of 
the decision of the Supreme Court in 
the public-school cases is an act that 
cries out for condemnation. This decla- 
ration may not be outright sedition, but 
it certainly is subversive in its intent to 
undermine the integrity of the judicial 
system of this Nation. 

That the 19 Senators felt very strongly 
about their position to use the Senate 
chamber for a soundingboard for their 
prejudices I have no doubt. But in the 
heat of their passion, I fear these Sena- 
tors have begun a tunnel under the foun- 
dations of our Government. The rami- 
fications of the move will go far beyond 
the question of segregation in public 
schools. 

No amount of phrasing in this decla- 
ration—such as the pledge to use law- 
ful means to reverse the Supreme Court 
decision—can dim the hatred and open 
defiance of law and order poorly hidden 
within. How will the people of these 
States react—when their representatives 
to the highest legislative body of this 
land set an example of this nature? 
These representatives cannot evade re- 
sponsibility simply by inserting the 
phrase lawful means” in their outra- 
geous manifesto. 

This document charges that the action 
of the Supreme Court is destroying 
amicable relations between the white and 
Negro races; that it is planting hatred 
and suspicion where there has been 
friendship and understanding. The 
Negro who is denied the right to vote; 
the Negro who is murdered by white men; 
the Negro who is barred from educa- 
tional facilities because of the color of 
his skin—he understands the system, Mr. 
President, but he has no friendship. It 
is the system he seeks to destroy. 

One of the Senators who put his name 
to this infamous declaration Monday 
said that a historic event had taken place 
in the Senate. He was right, Mr. Presi- 
dent, but it was not the kind of history of 
which America can be proud. 


SUGGESTED WHITE HOUSE CON- 
FERENCE ON CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may speak 
for not to exceed 5 minutes in the 
morning hour. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and the Senator may proceed. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, on 
March 12, during the course of the dis- 
cussion in the Senate of the declaration 
on the segregation issue presented by 
several Senators, I proposed that the 
President of the United States should 
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act in the constitutional crisis which is 
now in the process of developing in our 
Nation. I renew today my suggestion 
that the President call a White House 
conference to seek solutions of the issues 
of race relations raised by the decision 
of the United States Supreme Court, 
ruling that racial segregation in public 
schools violates the 14th amendment of 
our Constitution. Such a White House 
conference might be attended by Gov- 
ernors, Senators, Representatives, and 
other officials of the States which seek 
to perpetuate racial segregation in oppo- 
sition to the ruling of the Supreme 
Court, as well as by other private com- 
munity leaders drawn from the races 
which together constitute the American 
people. 

The conference should go beyond the 
issue of segregation in public education 
to consider, also, the preservation of law 
and order and the protection of personal 
security and civil rights, which have 
been placed under great pressure by the 
strong feelings accompanying this issue. 

Mr. President, I repeat what I told the 
Senate on March 12: This developing 
emergency in our democracy is so grave; 
it holds such danger to our country both 
at home and in the eyes of the world— 
there are hundreds of millions of people 
in the world whose skins are of colors 
other than white—that it is incumbent 
on the President to use the great re- 
sources of leadership inherent in his 
office to intervene to avoid this growing 
crisis before incaleulable damage has 
been done. There have been White 
House conferences and similar meetings 
on far less important subjects, Mr. 
President. Can any issue demand the 
President’s attention today more imme- 
diately and more urgently than the se- 
eurity and the civil rights of Ameri- 
cans, and the stature of our country as 
a true democracy in the eyes of the 
rest of the world? 

PRESIDENT SHOULD APPOINT A COMMISSION AT 
ONCE 

Moreover, Mr. President, there is an- 
other step the President can and should 
take at once, in addition to calling a 
White House conference on the imme- 
diate crisis. He should establish a com- 
mission on race relations and the con- 
stitutional rights of citizens of all races, 
whether they be the majority or a small 
and weak minority in the communities 
in which they live. 

In his message on the state of the 
Union, President Eisenhower suggested 
to Congress the creation of a commission 
to investigate charges that colored citi- 
zens are being denied the right to vote 
and are being subjected to economic 
pressure. The President has the power 
to establish such a commission himself, 
at any time he really wants to do so. 
I urge the President to do so now, if 
he recognizes the gravity of the situa- 
tion—which I believe to be plain to any 
responsible observer. 

The terms of reference of such a com- 
mission need not be limited exclusively 
to the alleged violation of Negro rights, 
as the President suggested in his mes- 
sage on the state of the Union. They 
might well be broadened to give the 
commission freedom to range over the 
entire complex range of problems which 
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necessarily arise in the course of the 
present historic adjustment to full de- 
mocracy and individual equality, which 
we must achieve in the years immedi- 
ately ahead. 

Presidents in recent years have fre- 
quently appointed commissions for many 
different tasks of public concern—some 
large, some minor, but none more ur- 
gent than the one today involving civil 
rights and law and order, which calls for 
action now. 

Let me cite only a few characteristic 
examples. President Truman created, 
by Executive orders, the President's 
Commission on the Health Needs of the 
Nation, in 1951; and, in 1952, the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Immigration and 
Naturalization. Earlier, he had set up, 
by letters, his Commission Higher Ed- 
ucation, and the President’s Materials 
Policy Commission. Most directly to the 
point, Mr. President, are two committees 
set up by President Truman by Execu- 
tive orders to inquire into race relations: 
The President’s Committee on Civil 
Rights, in 1946; and the President’s Com- 
mittee on Equality of Treatment and 
Pe ed in the Armed Forces, in 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER HAS APPOINTED OTHER 
COMMISSIONS 

Instead of acting himself to forestall 
the present crisis, or to exercise leader- 
ship toward its solution, President Eisen- 
hower has only sent his brief request to 
Congress to create a commission. Yet 
this is not because of any doubt on the 
President’s part that he has the author- 
ity to act. President Eisenhower him- 
self has used Presidential commissions 
when he has thought that a problem 
really deserved Executive study and ac- 
tion. Thus, we have had an Executive 
order, by President Eisenhower, creating 
the President’s Water Resources Policy 
Commission; an Executive order for an 
Advisory Committee on Government 
Housing Policies and Programs; a Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee on a Na- 
tional Highway Program; and a Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Veterans’ Pensions. 

I believe it is time for the President 
to act in the field of race segregation 
and civil rights. Surely no one ean 
maintain that housing or roads or vet- 
erans' pensions or water policy—and no 
one is more conscious than the junior 
Senator from Oregon of the importance 
of our water-resources policy—are more 
urgent than the great constitutional con- 
troversy over the right of Americans not 
to be segregated by the color of their 
skins. This issue of the absolute equal- 
ity of Americans of all races, under our 
laws, goes to the very heart of our dem- 
ocratic principles. That is what the 
great American experiment is all about, 
Mr. President. In our own lifetime, as 
events are developing around us, we can 
see that this issue is vital to the role of 
our Nation in world history. 

Mr. President, President Eisenhower 
should both call a White House confer- 
ence and create a Presidential commis- 
sion in the area of race relations. There 
need be no unnecessary overlapping be- 
tween the two. An immediate White 
House conference, attended by respon- 
sible leaders from the communities most 
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concerned with the present threat of 
danger to personal security could cer- 
tainly help to reverse the apparent trend 
toward greater and greater intemper- 
ance in expression and action on race 
matters on both sides. It could seek 
means of reassuring the Nation that the 
authority of all of its legal institutions 
will be directed at the protection of the 
rights of every citizen, and that none 
shall be a victim of tacit lawlessness. 

A commission, on the other hand, is 
needed for a longer-range study—by 
qualified private individuals not them- 
selves responsible for immediate govern- 
mental decisions—of the problems ac- 
companying adjustment to the end of 
racial segregation in this country. These 
problems will be with us for years to 
come, Mr. President. We all know and 
realize that segregation will not disap- 
pear overnight. The process of change 
will be difficult and will call for under- 
standing on both sides. It will have to 
be a matter of continuous study and 
attention at every level of social respon- 
sibility. The sooner we start to organize 
this kind of study and give attention to it, 
the better. I hope President Eisenhower 
will use the great prestige of his high 
office at once toward leading the Nation 
in organizing this great effort to meet the 
developing crisis. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have included in 
the Recorp an editorial dealing with this 
problem, entitled “Stop a Fire Before It 
Starts,” from the Christian Science Mon- 
itor of February 29, 1956. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STOP A FIRE BEFORE Ir Starts 

Make no mistake; positions on the segrega- 
tion issue are hardening, tensions are rising, 
temperatures are going up. The trouble at 
the moment centers in the Deep South, in 
the State of Alabama in the cities of Tusca- 
loosa and Montgomery. But rising tensions 
widen excitement. Higher temperatures can 
cause combustion. And fires spread. 

For these reasons what Governor Folsom 
has proposed for Alabama and Adlai Steven- 
son has urged for the entire Nation bring 
notes of sanity into a situation fast becom- 
ing far too emotional. They both propose 
biracial commissions, that for Alabama to be 
appointed presumably by Governor Folsom 
himself. And Mr. Stevenson calls on Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to name one for the whole 
country. 

Such steps should receive the strongest 
possible support from every thinking person, 

What might such commissions accomplish 
in today’s situation? Study commissions are 
sometimes set up as devices to postpone de- 
finitive action. But these should not be 
primarily study commissions. They should 
provide concentrations of leadership for both 
races toward reasonable thinking, toward 
cooling tempers, and away from bitter re- 
sentments and frantic fears. 

Some observers have asked whether there 
is time or room for compromise between hos- 
tile positions already so far advanced. There 
is more room but perhaps less time than 
one might think. Compromise, however, 
may not be the first business. The first ne- 
cessity may be to agree to disagree for the 
time being. 

Important as may be full abolition of seg- 
regation to some Negroes, as complete preser- 
vation of separateness may be to some whites, 
there is a greater value, greater to everyone, 
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at stake. That is the unity of these United 
States and of the people who dwell within 
them. 

The two races, now with some 144 million 
whites and 16 million Negroes, will have to 
continue living side by side, in North and 
South alike, for time out of mind. Are they 
going to live in peace and friendliness or in 
conflict and bitterness? Not so much how 
the segregation issue is finally worked out as 
how that working out is approached is likely 
to form the answer. 

Respected and trusted commissions might 
do much to persuade the leadership of both 
races to compromise not on principles but 
on pressures, and that to push temporary ad- 
vantages and win local skirmishes could lose 
for each the goals it seeks. 

Those goals are no longer white supremacy 
in the sense some whites have meant nor 
racial integration as, no doubt, some Negroes 
have defined it. The goal for all is a modus 
vivendi in which races and individuals are 
neither kept apart nor forced together by 
law—in which. voluntary association and 
disassociation both are given the freest play. 


PROPOSED RECOGNITION BY THE 
UNITED NATIONS OF THE RED 
COMMUNIST GOVERNMENT OF 
CHINA 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, some of us who are deeply in- 
terested in the future of the Far East 
have been very much perturbed by 
rumors that seem to be persistent. 
Those rumors are that at the next meet- 
ing of the Assembly of the United Na- 
tions there will be a strong movement, 
which has a chance of success, of recog- 
nizing the Red Communist Government 
of China as the representative of the Re- 
public of China in the United Nations. 
This move would displace the Nationalist 
Government, now headquartered on 
Formosa, as the representative of the 
Republic of China. This has given some 
of us so much concern that we have felt 
it important to get the facts before the 
people of the United States, in order to 
make the situation clear and develop the 
support of public opinion before the 
matter comes up in the General As- 
sembly. 

In this connection, I recently made a 
broadcast on this subject, along with 
other Members of the House and Senate, 
and also some public-spirited citizens. 
These broadcasts were duly recorded and 
will subsequently be used on radios 
throughout the country. 

Mr. President, because of the impor- 
tance of the subject, I ask unanimous 
consent that the broadcast which I made 
last week be published in the body of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the broad- 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

BROADCAST BY SENATOR SMITH oF New 

JERSEY 

Ladies and gentlemen, as a member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the United 
States Senate, and also the ranking Re- 
publican member of the Far Eastern Sub- 
committee, I am gravely concerned over a 
situation which will probably arise at the 
next session of the U. N. Assembly. The 
situation involves a proposal to unseat the 
Nationalist Government of China as repre- 
senting the Republic of China in the U. N., 
and to substitute the credentials of the Red 
Communist Government in Peiping, 
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We cannot separate this vital issue from 
the general situation in Asia and from the 
menace of Russian communism throughout 
this entire area of the world. From my 
numerous visits to the Far East since the 
close of World War II, I have become aware 
of the causes of the turmoil there. All 
Asian countries, and especially the two key 
nations, China and India, are in turmoil 
because of the yearnings for freedom, inde- 
pendence and self-determination which all 
these countries properly share. There is 
definitely a revolt against colonialism and 
imperialism in any form, and especially a 
revolt against exploitation of these weaker 
nations by some of the stronger nations of 
the West. 

We in the United States are neither im- 
Perlalists, nor colonialists, and we are dedi- 
cated to a policy of aiding all countries to 
obtain freedom, independence, and self-de- 
termination to the extent that they are pre- 
pared to take over those responsibilities. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the 
Chinese people today under the Red Com- 
munist leadership that dominates them, are 
a conquered people, and are living in terror 
on the one hand, but yet hope on the other 
hand, that they may yet find independence 
and be really free to govern themselves. 
They have resented external controls in the 
past, and yet now they do not fully realize 
that the present control over their lives 
and their future is the result of conquest 
by the Kremlin in Moscow—the foundations 
for which were laid a quarter of a century 
ago. These fine Chinese people with whom 
the United States has been on such close 
friendly terms in the past, are now being 
alienated from our concept of liberty and 
freedom by a hostile propaganda that is en- 
deavoring to destroy the real love the Chinese 
people have had for us. 

I am one of those who is definitely of 
the opinion that no compromise can possibly 
be made with a Red Communist Govern- 
ment in Peking while that Government is 
a part and parcel of the Kremlin's world- 
wide program to take over the peoples of 
the world. It is my strong conviction, there- 
fore, that we must continue to have as one 
foundation of our foreign policy the ulti- 
mate freedom and independence of this Asian 
area. The key to that freedom and inde- 
pendence is a free and independent China. 
Any compromise with this principle will sim- 
ply entrench the diabolical form of colo- 
nialism under which the hundreds of mil- 
lions of Chinese people are now suffering. 
And let me note here that the importance 
of Chinese freedom from external controls 
has been fundamental in our American for- 
eign policy since early in the 19th century. 
It was typified by the so-called open-door 
policy of Secretary Hay; by the doctrine of 
nonrecognition of occupation by a foreign 
power as laid down by Secretary Stimson; 
and in the reiteration of this later prin- 
ciple again in the middle thirties by Secre- 
tary Hull. There could be no worse time 
to abandon this historical policy than the 
present moment, and this policy is defi- 
nitely involved in the proposal to admit to 
the U. N. the Red Communist Government 
of Peking. 

Despite repeated declarations by two 
Presidents against the admission of Com- 
munist China to the United Nations; de- 
spite unanimous resolutions by both Houses 
of two successive Congresses to the same 
effect; in the face of continued Communist 
defiance of the United Nations itself, today 
the Red leaders are nearer than ever to their 
goal—namely, the control of Formosa and 
other strategic areas as steps in the con- 
quest of Asia. To achieve this goal they 
know they must be given a place in the 
United Nations to build up their prestige 
in Asia and to frustrate permanently the 
U. N. s ability to rally the public opinion 
of the free world in the fight for a just 
peace. 
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It is now clear that the Communists took 
advantage of the armistice in Korea to in- 
crease their attack on Indochina, and so win 
a great victory there. It is equally clear 
that they hope to take advantage of the 
armistice in Indochina to win a still greater 
victory in Formosa. 

The President and Congress have reacted 
to this new challenge with firmness, making 
clear both their desire for peace and their 
refusal to be intimidated. Unhappily, how- 
ever, the same cannot be said of some of 
the governments of other free nations, nor 
of some of the leaders of American opinion. 
Despite the Peking Government's indefen- 
sible defiance of the United Nations, influ- 
ential voices are raised urging further nego- 
tiations outside the U. N., on the model of 
the Geneva Conference which resulted in 
the partition of Indochina. The ultimate 
hope of those who favor this kind of nego- 
tiation is to conciliate the Chinese Commu- 
nists by admitting them to the United Na- 
tions, an aim which is more and more openly 
expressed. Such appeasement, under the 
guise of negotiation, can never preserve the 
peace, nor ultimately establish a free and 
independent China. 

Our country has been involved in talks 
on the ambassadorial level with the Chinese 
Communists in Geneva since August 1, 1955. 
We entered these talks because of the pres- 
sures exerted by some of our allies overseas 
and because we in this country maintain a 
belief that discussions with the Communists 
should be held if there is any hope that they 
may prove productive. We also entered into 
such negotiations as one means of trying to 
free Americans, held and tortured in Red 
Chinese prisons and, in a larger sense, be- 
cause our Nation as I have stated is dedi- 
cated to leaving no stone unturned which 
might lead the way to peace. 

What has been the result of over 6 months’ 
negotiations with the Chinese Communists 
in Geneva? After 37 meetings, and over 100 
hours of talk, only 25 Americans have been 
released, There is definite knowledge that 
13 Americans are still in Red China’s prisons 
and hundreds of other American citizens are 
unaccounted for. In spite of the Chinese 
Communist pledge made on September 10, 
1955, that they would free all Americans in 
China—a statement which was given world- 
wide publicity favorable to the Peking re- 
gime—we still find our fellow citizens in- 
carcerated in the prisons of mainland China. 

The bad faith displayed by the Peking 
regime in their talks with the United States 
at Geneva are still another indication of 
their inadmissibility to the United Nations. 

The Chinese Communists have never ob- 
served, or even paid lipservice to, the U. N. 
Charter provision respecting the obligations 
of all nations to preserve peace and to ful- 
fill their international agreement-. The 
Peking Communist regime has sacrificed 
whatever integrity it might have had as a 
legitimate government by refusing to honor 
its signature at Panmunjon to release all the 
thousands of U. N. prisoners of war. The 
Chinese Communist regime has violated its 
commitment not to build up its armies or 
air force in Korea. The Communists have 
broken a similar pledge, made at Geneva, not 
to enlarge their forces in Vietnam, and 
their promise to allow all who wish freely to 
leave North Vietnam for the South. 

Communist China is now openly and offi- 
cially fostering the international drug traf- 
fic, which is used as a weapon to weaken the 
free world and to finance subversive inter- 
national Communist activities in all the na- 
tions of the world. The United Nations Com- 
mission on Narcotic Drugs has a complete 
dossier of facts proving that the interna- 
tional drug traffic is directed by the highest 
government sources in Peking. 

These are only the latest Chinese Commu- 
nist acts of perfidy—acts which have fol- 
lowed their direct and indirect aggression in 
Korea, Indochina, Malaya, and Tibet. At 
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the very time when the U. N. is urged to 
admit the Peking leaders, they are giving 
new proofs of why they cannot be admitted 
without tearing up the charter. For the 
charter specifically authorizes admission 
only of “peace-loving nations” whose record 
shows that they are prepared to fulfill their 
international obligations. 

If the Chinese Communist aggressors are 
rewarded by having the Red Government of 
Peking obtain recognition by the U. N. as 
representing the Republic of China, and if 
our ally of many years, the Republic of 
China, is deposed, two things are certain: 

1. Aggression in the Far East as evidenced 
in Korea and Indochina, and the threats in 
other areas, will certainly continue at an 
accelerated pace. 

2. But in addition to this danger of re- 
newed aggression by the Communists, both 
Russian and Chinese, we would be faced with 
the defection of other free nations that are 
watching which way the situation is going 
to move. It would be a sign that we have 
yielded to the pressures and have encour- 
aged the buildup of those forces in Asia 
which will be in a position to compel the 
submission of other countries in the area, 
The concept of inevitability of Communist 
triumph will have been strengthened. 

How can our policy of a free and inde- 
pendent China, and a free and independent 
Asia, be continued and made effective in 
any part of that vast area if we bow now 
to the demands of the Chinese Communists 
for admission to the U. N.? 

What nation in the area will be able to 
remain free if its people have before them 
the specter of the fate of the Free Chinese 
who, for 14 years, fought both alone and 
with us against Japanese aggression, who 
placed their trust in us and in the United 
Nations, and who, in their hour of peril, 
were let down? 

China today is a conquered country, and 
in my judgment if we recognize Red China 
and admit her to the United Nations we 
accept, finally, this conquest. The United 
States can never do this either morally or 
strategically. The immorality of recogniz- 
ing a regime which has killed our boys fight- 
ing its aggression in Korea and which has 
enslaved its own people would be repugnant 
to all Americans. Strategically, Commu- 
nist control of Asia—which could result from 
the recognition of the Communist power on 
mainland China—would place us in an im- 
possible position and create great danger 
to our Nation. Our Pacific defenses, upon 
which we place so much faith, would be rela- 
tively useless. All that we would have be- 
tween California and Communist aggres- 
sion would be open water. 

No country of Asia has chosen communism 
voluntarily. But Asia is in considerable 
danger of going Communist involuntarily, 
as I have indicated. 

Who can blame the small and relatively 
weak nations if, under these circumstances, 
they accept whatever terms are offered them 
by the Reds? 

In this broadcast I have endeavored to 
point out the critical issues that are involved 
in the movement to recognize the Red Chi- 
nese regime in Peking. It is vitally impor- 
tant that the American people see the danger 
and the threat not only to the security of 
the United States, but very definitely to the 
future peace of the world. I repeat again 
that the yearning for freedom, independence, 
and self-determination by the peoples of 
Asia must be recognized and that we must 
less we stand firm and continue that assist- 
assist any nation which desires our assist- 
ance in attaining these goals. We must face 
up to the danger that these masses may be 
brought under Communist domination, un- 
ance, The future safety of the world and 
a lasting peace depend on a free and inde- 
pendent Asia, and this in turn depends on 
a free and independent China. China can 
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never be free and independent so long as 
the tragic Communist control dictated by 
the Kremlin in Moscow, has its hand on the 
throats. of the freedom-loving Chinese, 
This issue is a challenge to our United States 
of America. We simply cannot fail the 
world in this crisis. 


BACKFIRE OF THE AL SARENA CASE 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
last fall, with a great braying, the Demo- 
crats entered into an investigation which 
was dubbed immediately “the Al Sarena 
case.” Day after day this useless at- 
tempt to smear Secretary McKay and the 
present administration went through the 
inept motions of a case already lost. 
Many days have passed since the curtain 
came down on this sad play; but those 
who promoted it have not as yet made 
a report. I doubt that they will, Mr. 
President, after realizing that out of the 
investigation came only a refiection on 
their own administration’s policy of put- 
ting the man above the law. 

The investigation, which started with 
a great bray, now ends with a heehaw, 
with the donkey beating—as the News- 
Review, of Roseburg, Oreg., says—a 
“hasty retreat.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
RECORD, as a part of my remarks, the 
editorial from the News-Review, of Rose- 
burg, Oreg. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Hasty RETREAT 
(By Charles V. Stanton) 

The backfire surrounding the Al Sarena 
case seems to be getting out of control. 

Democratic politicians apparently were 
sold an idea that they had a burning issue 
in this Oregon mining case. They started a 
great fire, expecting to smoke out Secretary 
of the Interior McKay and to scorch Con- 
gressman Harris ELLSWORTH. 

But now the backfire is threatening to 
make things hot for the originators of the 
scheme. 

Columnist Drew Pearson, who was charged 
with a scurrilous lie by White House Press 
Secretary Hagerty, when Pearson’s column 
reported President Eisenhower had endorsed 
a letter to “Dear Doug” urging action on the 
Al Sarena case, now admits publicly that he 
was misinformed. 8 

Senator NEUBERGER, prime instigator of the 
issue, tacitly surrenders, but mutters in his 
beard about “whitewash” and the failure of 
the company to operate its mines, instead 
of selling timber obtained through the 
patent. 

It is true that there has been much abuse 
of the mining laws. But the mining laws, 
at the time patent was sought on the Al 
Sarena claims, made no mention of timber. 
Although attempts have frequently been 
made in past years to amend the laws and 
protect the Government’s interest in surface 
rights, no change was obtained until Con- 
gressman ELLSWORTH and others succeeded 
in getting the amendment through the last 
Congress. 

ISSUE WIDELY REPORTED 

Consequently the Al Sarena case hung on 
proof of mineralization. Under the previous 
administration, the agencies disregarded the 
law and set up their own variable rules and 
regulations. The owners of the property 
were stalled off for several years in trying 
to get their patent and were subjected to 
heavy expense. Under the new administra- 
tion, an impartial examination was made to 
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determine whether the property was miner- 
alized. When this examination, which cor- 
responded closely with former proofs sub- 
mitted by the company, was reported, the 
patent was granted. 

Politicians opposing the administration 
apparently were led to believe they could put 
a fire under Republican leadership by cre- 
ating in the public mind a belief that the 
administration had engaged in a scandalous 
giveaway. 

They schemed to take affirmative testimony 
during hearings in the Pacific Northwest, 
where thorough press coverage would be giv- 
en, while rebuttal testimony would be taken 
in Washington. As press wires out of Wash- 
ington carry a large volume of news, it was 
expected that the committee hearing would 
receive little attention, and people wouldn’t 
hear the other side of the argument. 

The issue, however, was quite thoroughly 
covered by the press. People learned the 
facts. Newspaper readers, writing letters to 
editors, are asking questions. Some of these 
questions are: Why did the committee duck 
so quickly when a former Federal employee 
admitted he had offered to clear the case 
through the Bureau of Land Management— 
for a fee? Why was the committee so re- 
Tuctant to ascertain and expose the source of 
Columnist Drew Pearson's misinformation? 
‘What happened to assay reports and proof of 
mineralization filed by the mine owners prior 
to patent application? 


ABUSE OF POWER 


The investigation came to a quick end 
when the truth began to emerge from the po- 
litical smokescreen. When it appeared that 
the public was to learn the true facts, the 
committee, which was so all-fired anxious to 
“expose” the scandal in Al Sarena, started 
scuttling into its shell, like a scared crab. 

Congress is vested with authority to make 
investigations into all activities of govern- 
ment for the purpose of determining if legis- 
lation is needed. This is a valuable and im- 
portant power. It should be carefully pre- 
served and exercised. 

In late years, however, we have seen these 
investigative powers flagrantly abused. They 
have been used for political jockeying in di- 
rect violation of the spirit of the laws grant- 
ing investigative privilege. 

The committee, which made mockery of 
congressional privilege in the Al Sarena case, 
still has responsibility for a report on the 
functioning of Federal agencies handling 
publicly owned timber in the Pacific North- 
west. This is a report which could mean 
much to the economy of this area. It is 
indeed to be hoped that the committee takes 
a more responsible approach to its timber 
decisions than was shown in the Al Sarena 
fiasco, 


SENATOR THURMOND, OF SOUTH 
CAROLINA 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I wish to join with my col- 
leagues on both sides of the aisle who 
have expressed their high regard for the 
able and distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina, Strom THurmonp. I do 
so with the most sincere appreciation of 
his patriotic Americanism, his brilliant 
career as a soldier, and his constructive 
statesmanship. 

While we have not always agreed in 
our approach to the problems that have 
come before us, I have always been deeply 
impressed by his outstanding ability, his 
unfailing devotion to the public interest, 
and his loyalty to the principles for which 
he fights so courageously. 

It has been my good fortune to be asso- 
ciated with Senator Taurmonp on the 
Public Works Committee, and I cannot 
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praise too highly his unselfish concept of 
public service that is not restricted by 
sectional limitations, but advances the 
welfare of the whole country. 

Senator THurmonp works with all his 
splendid qualities of heart and mind to 
build the defensive strength and power 
of the United States. His stand for a 
strong America embraces not military 
strength alone, but also economic 
strength and a higher level of spiritual 
and cultural strength. 

He is a dynamic leader in military af- 
fairs. He holds the rank of brigadier- 
general in the Army Reserve, and has 
served as president of the Reserve Offi- 
cers Association of the United States. 

He is an active participant in a long 
list of organizations dedicated to civic, 
philanthropic, educational, and patriotic 
purposes. 

The many honors that have been be- 
stowed upon him by the people of his na- 
tive State are richly deserved. They re- 
flect a proud career of achievement in 
civilian life, as well as a proud record of 
honor and distinction in defense of our 
country on the battlefield. 

As an old soldier, I can recall with the 
highest admiration his service in World 
War II, when he stepped down from the 
circuit court bench to volunteer for ac- 
tive duty. From our own country. and 
from our allies he received numerous 
decorations for extraordinary heroism 
and outstanding performance of duty in 
action against the enemy. 

I am sure I voice the sentiments of 
every Member of the Senate when I say 
to our good friend and colleague that the 
announcement of his resignation, while 
not unexpected, brings us a feeling of 
sadness. 

We wish him well. Our kindest 
thoughts will be with him as he goes back 
to South Carolina, which he so dearly 
loves. 


EFFECT OF TITANIUM PRODUCTION 
ON DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN 
PLANES AND MISSILES 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, on Au- 
gust 19, 1955, the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs issued a staff study 
on the progress of the titanium industry 
in the United States, a matter of the 
gravest import to our military airplane 
and guided-missile program. The Office 
of Defense Mobilization has set a target 
of 22,500 tons production of this vital 
metal for 1958, and the estimated pro- 
duction for 1956 is around 14,000 tons. 
There is an unconfirmed newspaper re- 
port that Russian production of titanium 
is 95,000 tons per year. 

I consider Maj. Alexander de Seversky 
an outstanding authority on airpower; 
and I wrote to him, asking whether, in 
his opinion, the low target set by the 
Office of Defense Mobilization for ti- 
tanium production is inhibiting its being 
designed into future American planes 
and missiles. Major de Seversky has not 
yet answered that question. He replied, 
“The question you raised may prove to 
be so crucial to our aeronautical leader- 
ship that I felt I should give the matter 
full study before sending you my views.” 

However, Mr. President, I consider the 
information in the reply by Major de 
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Seversky to be so vital to our national de- 
fense that I ask unanimous consent to 
have his letter of March 7, 1956, together 
with attachments referred to in the let- 
ter, printed in the Recorp, following 
these remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and enclosures were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


New Yoru, N. Y., March 7, 1956. 
The Honorable JAMES E. MURRAY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR MURRAY: More than a year 
ago, on February 7, 1955, I mailed you an 
article, published December 12, 1964, in 
which I had warned the American people 
that “powerful Soviet long-range jet bomb- 
ers—the T-37’s—are being delivered to the 
Russian Air Force,” and that we “must be 
aware that ‘the great deterrent’—our atomic 
superiority—is passing into enemy hands, 
not because of the enemy's increasing stock- 
pile of nuclear weapons but because he is 
acquiring superior means of delivery. Un- 
less we make a supreme effort, we are doomed. 
Just run-of-the-mill research and develop- 
ment is not enough.” 

Last September, I addressed another mes- 
sage to my fellow citizens, via an article, 
published in This Week magazine, entitled 
“Don't Let Censorship Destroy Us.“ Though 
this publication has a circulation approach- 
ing 12 million and is distributed in 35 cities 
throughout the Nation, since the article ap- 
peared while Congress was in recess, it is 
quite possible that it escaped your attention 
at the time. However, because its contents 
have lost none of their original timeliness 
in the intervening months, I am enclosing a 
copy of that article for your reference. 

In it, I state that “the whole military phi- 
losophy must be changed, or we shall for- 
ever trail the rest of the world, not only in 
conventional aircraft, but in interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles.” No such changes 
Were made, and we are now faced with the 
alarming fact of Russia’s emergence as a 
leader in intercontinental bomber and bal- 
listic missile development. 

To a student of the politico-military art, 
the consequences of the accelerated rate of 
enemy technological progress were clearly 
foreseeable. Thus I was able to warn, over 
a year ago, that ‘the great deterrent’ * * * 
is passing into enemy hands.“ Today, that 
frightful prospect has become a reality, for 
with supersonic jet aircraft, even unaug- 
mented by ballistic missiles, Russia can neu- 
tralize simultaneously all of ous NATO and 
overseas Chain of airbases and by such ac- 
tion emasculate the retaliatory power of 
our strategic air command. 

As a result, the tables are now being 
turned. Unless we make a superhuman ef- 
fort to regain technological leadership, it is 
Russia that will have the deterrent force. 
It is the Communists who will possess the 
power of persuasion over the free world 
through the threat of massive retaliation, 
2 our foreign policy be contrary to their 
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In spite of this drastic readjustment in the 
power relations between the United States 
and the U. S. S. R. during 1955, Secretary 
of Defense Wilson, commenting on the 1957 
military budget, found it possible to state 
that, Nothing has occurred in the interna- 
tional situation during the past year which 
would indicate the necessity for any major 
change in these policies and concepts.” 

Similarly unrealistic, in my opinion, is 
Secretary of State Dulles’ recent con“ ntion, 
before a congressional committee, that the 
Soviet policy has failed and today they are 
trying to figure out how they are going to 
get a better one.” In actuality, however, 
Communist policy not only has not failed 
but has made fantastic progress, primarily 
through the default and errors of the 
Western Powers. Soviet leaders can now 
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afford to make internal and foreign policy 
changes and relax their iron grip on their 
people and satellites, since obedience through 
intimidation is being replaced by willing 
cooperation through healthy respect for Rus- 
sia’s rising industrial and military power 
vis-a-vis the free world. Because of this 
growing strength of the U. S. S. R., the na- 
tions of the world no longer know exactly on 
whose bandwagon it is more profitable to 
climb; and no amount of economic help 
alone can influence their decision. 

As I explained in the enclosed article, the 
American people must be made aware of 
“the shocking condition of our national secu- 
rity.” An immediate, full-scale debate on 
our defense and foreign policies is impera- 
tive if we are to meet the peril that faces 
us. Only through such debate can the citi- 
zenry effect the fundamental policy change 
that are essential to our national survival, 

Very sincerely yours, 
ALEXANDER P. DE SEVERSKY. 

P. S—Please forgive me for not yet an- 
swering your letter of February 17. How- 
ever, the question you raised may prove to 
be so crucial to our aeronautical leadership 
that I felt I should give the matter full study 
before sending you my views. As it hap- 
pened, in the interim I was asked to deliver 
a rather important lecture before the Air 
War College, the preparation of which taxed 
all my available time. I assure you that 
you will hear from me very shortly. 

A. P. DE S. 


Don’r Let CENSORSHIP Destroy Us! 
(By Alexander P. de Seversky) 

Question: Today’s question comes from 
Mary Alice Applegate, of Glendale, Calif., and 
is in two parts: 

First: “Major de Seversky, do you think 
the American people are being given a true 
picture of the relative strength of United 
States and Soviet air power?” 

Second: “Does talking about our defense 
weaknesses make us stronger or weaker? 
Does it help us see how we can protect our- 
selves, or does it give valuable information to 
potential enemies?” 

Answer: As to the first question, I am 
sorry to say the answer is an emphatic No.“ 

The true facts of our military position are 
being hidden from the American people. 
Whether by accident, thoughtlessness or de- 
sign, we are being misled. As the enemy 
forges ahead with superior weapons, we wit- 
ness an all-too-human tendency on the part 
of our officialdom to clamp down the lid of 
censorship, and divert public attention to 
other, pleasanter subjects. 

For example, on July 7, at the height of 
the national consternation over the sudden 
revelation of Russia’s recent leap to air su- 
periority, a month-old confidential statement 
of Secretary of State Dulles before a congres- 
sional committee was resurrected and 
adroitly released to the press, The headlines 
on that day read, “Dulles Says Red System on 
Point of Collapse.” It worked. America re- 
laxed. Who's afraid of the big Red planes? 

GRIM TRUTH 


Such tactics are often rationalized in offi- 
cial circles as a safeguard to protect public 
morale. This is nonsense. The morale of 
the American people is at its height in the 
face of adversity. At such times, they are 
spurred to united and vigorous action, pro- 
vided they know the facts and understand 
the predicament. 

What, then, are the facts? 

The grim truth is that the recent develop- 
ment of Russia’s air might has, qualitatively, 
pushed America back to the position of a 
third-rate air-power nation. In size, too, 
our Air Force is trailing Russia’s. We have 
now lost our once-vaunted capacity for 
“massive retaliation” by atomic air offensive. 
As this was the one and only bar to Soviet 
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aggression, our country now lives prostrate 
and vulnerable to enemy attack. 

I realize that these are frightening state- 
ments. But they are facts which no one 
should dare to hide from the American peo- 
ple. Here is some of the evidence on which 
they are based: 

1. Intercontinental bombers: Most dra- 
matic of the Soviet revelations at the recent 
Moscow air show was the new T-37 inter- 
continental jet. bomber, the “Bison.” The 
Soviet Bisons are true intercontinental 
bombers equipped with powerful “bypass” 
jet engines of revolutionary design which we 
failed to produce. They can attack the en- 
tire northern belt of the United States—De- 
troit, Pittsburgh, Chicago—directly from 
Siberian bases, and return without refueling. 
From data available, there is no doubt in my 
mind that this bomber—already operational 
with the Russian Air Force—is superior to 
anything we have in production. 

Both our current operational model of the 
medium-range B-47 and the somewhat 
longer range B-52, on order for the Air Force, 
are dependent on either intermediary bases 
or cumbersome inflight refueling to reach 
the enemy targets. 

Russia's air force, free from dependence 
on stepping-stone bases, can strike at us with 
“frightful surprise,” whereas our intentions 
would be revealed to the enemy in advance 
as we poise our planes on overseas bases for 
attack. 

2. Supersonic fighters: The second Russian 
surprise was a flock of supersonic fighter 
aircraft, excelling in performance our present 
service models. 

These fighters cannot only defend their 
home skies by knocking out our current 
poorly armed bombers like so many clay 
pigeons but, striking with nuclear weapons, 
they can pick off our air bases on the Eu- 
rasian continent like so many sitting ducks, 

3. Turboprop bombers: The third item if 
great significance at the Soviet air demon- 
stration was a mass flight of turboprop 
bombers, Today, and for several years to 
come, this type can be regarded as the most 
efficient aircraft from the point of view of 
fuel consumption. It can carry the heaviest 
loads and achieve the greatest range. These 
new Soviet turboprop bombers can reach 
even farther than the Bison and strike at 
the very heart of our country. 


WE MISSED THE BOAT 


We in America have no such aircraft in 
service, because we could not get delivery on 
such engines. Our great industrial Nation 
completely missed the boat on that score, 
both militarily and commercially. American 
turboprop engines—only now beginning to 
come off the production line in limited, test 
quantities—have not yet been service- 
proven. United States airlines that want 
to use American-built turboprop planes are 
turning to England for engines. At best it 
will be 1957 before our own planes are in 
operation, while British airlines have al- 
ready been flying turboprop aircraft for 
more than 2 years all over the world. 

It may well come as a shock to many 
Americans, encouraged as we are to believe 
in our technological leadership, to learn that 
America thus lags behind both Russia and 
England in aeronautical development. 

But I am not alone in this pessimistic 
opinion. In its August issue, “Flying,” a 
magazine which is dedicated to the inter- 
ests of aviation, describes Russia’s newly re- 
vealed aircraft and comes to this significant 
conclusion: 

“Only two vital advantages remain to 
American air supremacy—a proven skill to 
wage strategic air war, and a superior supply 
of hydrogen warheads.” 

Since a “superior supply of hydrogen war- 
heads” is of little value without superior 
means of delivery, the fact is that only the 
skill of our airmen and their devotion to 
duty stand between us and the potential 
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enemy. For a country of our vast industrial 
resources, the whole affair is tantamount 
to a national scandal. 

That we are today outclassed in inter- 
continental air capabilities is not an acci- 
dent. And that the full facts have been kept 
from us is perhaps understandable. It is 
the result of the stubborn adherence of our 
military leadership to “last-war thinking“ 
that is, to strategic methods and concepts 
valid in the last war but utterly obsolete 
today. In World War II a system of inter- 
mediary bases was necessary. But today, 
aircraft of intercontinental range exist. 

Here Russia had an advantage, for with 
no inventory of overseas bases left from the 
last war it was intellectually free to develop 
a truly intercontinental air wallop. With 
singleminded purpose it concentrated its 
effort to bring such a force into béing, and, 
as the recent Moscow air show demonstrated, 
it has succeeded. 

Thus we are on the brink of total bank- 
ruptcy of the concept of “strategic-air-of- 
fensive-via-bases,” which means that our 
huge inventory of limited-range aircraft to 
implement such strategy is useless and that 
billions of dollars spent on those aircraft 
and their overseas bases will now have to 
be written off as a total loss, 


PUBLIC NEEDS FACTS 


All this is a grim picture. But even this 
picture need not be hopeless—if the people 
and the Congress are given the facts so that 
we can correct our defense policy while there 
is still time. 

But are we being given the facts? The 
best answer to that is to consider the recent 
Defense Department ruling sharply limiting 
the issuance of information. Under the new 
decree, information, to be released, must not 
only pass security rules, but also make a 
“constructive contribution” to the Defense 
Department’s mission. 

Representative Frank E. SMITH spot- 
lighted the danger of this policy when he 
said: “We will be in grave danger, however, 
if we allow restrictions and censorship * * * 
to cover up the mistakes and shortcomings 
of the people who administer the vast opera- 
tions of our Government.” 

Representative Jonn E. Moss echoed this 
thought when he expressed his belief that 
some Federal agencies are inclined to with- 
hold information “to avoid criticism. rather 
than for reasons of national safety.” 

FORESEES CENSORSHIP 

In 1950, in my book, Air Power: Key to 
Survival. I warned the American people 
that such censorship might come about. 
“The terrific strains of modern total war,” 
I predicted, “will bring censorships and regi- 
mentations beyond any we have known in 
the past. The kind of democratic criticism 
which in the last war forced vital revisions 
in the midst of the conflict may be cur- 
tailed. Those in command of erroneous 
strategy may proceed to carry it out to the 
bitter end.” 

For all the “sweet talk” that now abounds, 
it is my opinion that we are already in the 
beginning stages of a total war between two 
irreconcilable ideologies. 

As the fallacy of our current strategy be- 
comes apparent, and exposes the failings of 
our military planners, it is not surprising if 
they seek to keep the embarrassing facts 
from the American people. z 


THE LAST TO KNOW 


That, I believe, is why the recent details 
of enemy &ir strength, released so widely 
abroad, were so hard to pry from the Penta- 


gon. 
As a result, says Robert Hotz, editor of 


Aviation Week, “only the American people 
remain in the dark, and it is apparently De- - 


tense Department policy to keep them there.” 

But withholding or supressing informa- 
tion is not the only danger. Equally great 
is the danger of presenting information in 
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such a way that the public receives a totally 
false impression. 

A frightening example of what I mean are 
the recent descriptions, based on Defense 
Department sources of the Department's new 
tactics for limited warfare, stating that from 
now on it is possible to conduct little atomic 
wars in far corners of the globe. 

Such little wars, it is claimed, would be 
carried on by conglomerations of submarines, 
naval vessels, light bombers, aerlal tankers, 
Swarms of hovering helicopters, and cargo 
planes carrying men and supplies, all ap- 
proaching a hypothetical enemy coastline. 
Then, in the manner of a last-war combined 
operation, this creeping, unwieldy, vulner- 
able armada supposedly establishes success- 
ful atomic beachheads, bases, and forward 
airstrips along the coast. 


NO SMALL WAR 


Such a picture is, I believe, dangerous be- 
cause it gives us a totally false sense of 
security. The plain truth of the matter 
is that, without intercontinental air su- 
premacy, small nuclear wars are not feasible 
as an instrument of national policy. Before 
we could use our varigated array of limited 
weapons, the enemy’s airpower—whose 
nuclear weapons could sink our armada and 
atomize our beachheads—would have to be 
destroyed; and only a major nuclear war 
could accomplish that. 


CAN'T AFFORD APATHY 


Nor can we rely on the horror of nuclear 
destruction to serve as a guaranty of perma- 
nent atomic stalemate. 

Despite all the blandishments displayed at 
the Geneva Big Four Conference, we must 
keep In mind that the ruthless Soviet regime 
did not hesitate to liquidate 20 million of 
its own people to perpetuate itself in power. 
That same regime will not hesitate to kill 
off twice or thrice that number of both Rus- 
sians and Americans to achieve, by force, its 
goal of world domination, should its present 
methods of infiltration and subversion fail. 

Hence, as President Eisenhower said on his 
return from Geneva, “We cannot afford to be 
negligent or complacent.” 

Now let me turn briefly to the second part 
of Miss Applegate’s question: “Does talking 
about our defense weaknesses make us 
stronger or weaker?” 

My answer is: “Stronger, of course.” In 
the past, things moved more slowly. But 
now we cannot rely on enemy action to spur 
us to last-minute, maximum effort. A fu- 
ture enemy would aim at the complete and 
immediate destruction of our industrial set- 
up. There won't be any time for second- 
guessing on strategy. 

In a democracy such as ours, enemy agents 
can move with comparative freedom. As a 
consequence, the enemy is even better in- 
formed than some of our top officials, who 
often get facts colored by political expe- 
diency. 

Therefore, our strength must be inherent, 
and obvious to all. A free society cannot 
win a war by deception or surprise. That 
is why there must be no censorship, no twist- 
ing, no slanting, no covering up. 

The shocking condition of our national 
security, no secret to the enemy, must be 
known by the American people as well, so 
that we can prepare while there is still time. 

MORE THAN MONEY 

The recent 35-percent increase in produc- 
tion of our B-52 bombers is a meaningless 
sop to the Nation’s anxiety over Russia's 
expanding air power. 

The appropriation of more money for the 
Air Force will not alone solve the problem, 
The whole military philosophy must be 
changed, or we shall forever trail the rest 
of the world, not only in conventional air- 
craft, but in intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles (IBM) and even in man-made earth 
satellite development, 
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We must remove the curse of the out- 
moded strategy of balanced forces and free 
the American creative genius from the con- 
fines of this fallacious concept. We must 
recognize the Air Force, and its expert leader- 
ship in air war, as the dominant factor in 
our military establishment. 

To accomplish all this, the Unification Act 
of 1947 must be repealed, since unification of 
the services has proven a failure. Neither 
fish, fowl, nor flesh, it is the basic obstacle 
to the development of sound and realistic 
strategy. In Winston Churchill's words, “Air 
mastery is today the supreme expression of 
military power, and fleets and armies, how- 
ever necessary, must accept a subordinate 
rank.” Only an invincible Air Force can 
achieve air mastery. And only air mastery, 
in our hands, can prevent the nuclear de- 
struction of our Nation. 


THE EVOLUTION THEORY 


But old ideas die hard; and vested inter- 
ests cling tenaciously to their accustomed 
position of power. Small wonder, therefore, 
that Admiral Radford, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, has publicly asserted that he 
is against fundamental changes in our mili- 
tary strategy and that if any such changes 
are to be made they should come gradually, 
as a process of evolution. 

Time and again I have warned my country- 
men that while we evolve thus comfortably, 
an inconsiderate enemy may overtake us and 
destroy us. 

QUESTION OF SURVIVAL 

I am compelled to warn them again that 
as a result of complacency in our defense 
establishment, plus failure to face or reveal 
the facts, Russia is already overtaking us. 

We have no time left for gradual evolu- 
tion. Fundamental changes must be made, 
and at once, if we are to survive. 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF FOOD 
AND DRUG LAW—PROCLAMATION 
BY THE GOVERNOR OF FLORIDA 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
year 1956 marks the 50th anniversary 
of the Food and Drug Act of 1906, and 
the Meat Inspection Act of the same 
year. Both these historic laws were 
signed on June 30, 1906, by President 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

Perhaps no other laws have reached 
into the homes more than these two. 
‘They have touched the lives of millions 
of Americans during the last half cen- 
tury through their wise enforcement by 
the Food and Drug Administration and 
the Department of Agriculture. These 
laws were enacted by the Congress 
through the assistance of the food, drug, 
and chemical industries. The leaders 
in these great industries sought to raise 
the standard of all the food manufac- 
turers, canners, and so forth, bringing 
them to their high level and continuing 
to give the American people the safest 
and most plentiful food supply in the 
world. 

One of these associations which has 
taken the lead in our pure food and drug 
laws is the National Agricultural Chem- 
icals Association. This association is 
one of the pioneers in supporting the 
principles of Public Law 518 of the 83d 
Congress, better know in the agricul- 
tural industry as the Miller Act. This 
act provides for adequate pretesting of 
agricultural chemicals and for the estab- 
lishment of tolerances of these chemicals 
in or on raw agricultural products. 

As proper honor to both of these laws, 
the Governor of the State of Florida 


March 14 


has issued a proclamation setting aside 
the week of March 19 to 25, 1956, as the 
Food and Drug Law Golden Anniversary 
Week in Florida, and has invited all 
citizens of our State, individually or 
through their organizations, to observe 
this anniversary with appropriate cere- 
monies and observances, 

One of the observances and cere- 
monies will be the presentation of the 
Governor’s proclamation by Dr. J. J. 
Taylor, chemist for the State of Florida, 
to the honorable George P. Larrick, 
Commissioner of Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, United States Public 
Health Service. This proclamation will 
be presented on Friday, March 16, the 
last day of the spring meeting of the 
National Agricultural Chemicals Asso- 
ciation, which is to be held at Holly- 
wood, Fla. 


Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
to have this proclamation printed in the 
Recor in recognition of the action taken 
— ei LeRoy Collins, Governor of 

orida. 


There being no objection, the proc- 
lamation was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas June 30, 1956, will mark the 50th 
anniversary of the signing, by President 
Theodore Roosevelt, of the first Federal Food 
and Drugs Act, amended and reenacted in 
1938 as the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Fe and the Federal Meat Inspection Act; 
an 

Whereas 1956 will also mark the 60th an- 
nual conyention of the organization today 
known as the Association of Food and Drug 
Officials of the United States; and 

Whereas the purity, integrity, and abun- 
dance of our food, drug, cosmetic, and pesti- 
cide chemical supplies are unexcelled in the 
world today and stand as a tribute to the 
industries producing them; and 

Whereas the maintenance and protection 
of the purity and integrity of our food, drug, 
cosmetic, and pesticide chemical supplies are 
essential elements of our national strength, 
safety, and economic welfare; and 

Whereas for this protection we are in- 
debted to Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, who, as cru- 
sader for the first Federal legislation, became 
known as the father of the pure food and 
drug law; to the distinguished and dedicated 
public servants at all levels of government 
who have administered these laws over the 
years; and to the leaders in industry who 
have supported the enactment and improve- 
ment of these laws and have cooperated in 
their enforcement; and 

Whereas upon the passage of the Federal 
act of 1906, the Florida Legislature, at its 
next session in 1907, responded by passing 
the Florida Food and Drug Act which was 
patterned after the Federal act, and again 
when the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act was passed in 1938, the Florida Legis- 
lature responded by passing the Florida 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act of 1939. 

Now, therefore, I, LeRoy Collins, by virtue 
of the authority vested in me as Governor 
of the State of Florida, do hereby proclaim 
the week of March 19-25, 1956, as Food and 
Drug Law Golden Anniversary Week in 
Florida. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the great seal of the 
State of Florida to be affixed at Tallahassee, 
the capital, this 20th day of January, A. D. 
1956. 

LeRoy COLLINS, 
Governor, 

Attest: 

R. A. Gray, 
Secretary of State, 
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DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES BY 
SOUTHERN SENATORS AND MEM- 
BERS OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Richmond Times-Dispatch en- 
titled “A Milestone in the South’s Fight,” 
also an editorial which appeared in the 
Wall Street Journal entitled “Statement 
From the South,” and also an editorial 
from the Portland (Maine) Press Herald 
entitled South Has No Monopoly on 
Thing Called Interposition.” 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Richmond Times-Dispatch] 
A MILESTONE IN THE SOUTH's FIGHT 


The declaration of constitutional prin- 
ciples, signed by 100 southern Members of 
Congress (19 Senators and 81 Representa- 
tives), including all those from Virginia, is a 
powerful and impressive document. 

It is not a nullificationist defiance of the 
United States Supreme Court, but it sets 
forth in strong and unequivocal language 
why the South is overwhelmingly opposed to 
the Court’s ruling against segregation in the 
public schools. 

The signers, with distinguished lawyers 
and forum judges among them, declare sol- 
emnly that the Supreme Court justices “un- 
dertook to exercise their naked judicial 
power and substituted their personal, po- 
litical, and social ideas for the established 
law of the land.” 

Whereas Thurgood Marshall, counsel for 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, says that the signers 
“are encouraging lawlessness and mob vio- 
lence,” they specifically appeal to the south- 
ern people to “scrupulously refrain from 
violence and lawless acts,“ and they declare 
that they will use “all lawful means to bring 
about a reversal of this decision.” 

The NAACP agitated ceaselessly for many 
years on behalf of a reversal of a long line of 
Supreme Court decisions upholding segrega- 
tion in the schools, including a unanimous 
one handed down as recently as 1927. It is a 
dit difficult to understand, therefore, why 
its general counsel—who finally obtained the 
1954 reversal of this 1927 decision—should 
now accuse the southern Senators and Con- 
gressmen who express an intention to seek 
a similar reversal, of encouraging lawless- 
ness and violence. In view of the fact that 
the Court has reversed itself dozens of times 
in recent decades agitation for a reversal of 
this objectionable decision is altogether right 
and proper. 

The mere fact that so many respected 
southern Members of Congress have signed 
this manifesto should carry weight with the 
Supreme Court and the lesser courts, and 
should have its impact on public opinion 
throughout the North and West. This is an 
action solemnly considered, and solemnly 
carried out, after due reflection. It marks a 
significant milestone in the efforts of the 
South to preserve the rights of the States 
to control their own affairs in the field of 
public education. 


[From the Wall Street Journal} 
STATEMENT FROM THE SOUTH 

One hundred southern Members of Con- 
gress have signed a declaration of principles 
pledging to use “all lawful means” to upset 
the Supreme Court’s 1954 decision which 
banned segregation in the public schools. 

The declaration was severely critical of 
that decision. The High Court, the south- 
erners wrote, had abused its judicial power, 
had legislated in an area reserved to the 
States, and had overthrown an “established 
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legal principle almost a century old.“ Yet 
the words were not inflammatory; there was 
a tone of restraint throughout and a cautious 
admonition to extremists on both sides of 
the segregation question. 

Some of the points the hundred Senators 
and Representatives make cannot be easily 
dismissed. There is, for example, no ques- 
tion that the Supreme Court did overrule 
former decisions of the same Court which 
said that “separate but equal“ school facil- 
ities were lawful and that such schools did 
not conflict with the 14th amendment. 

And there is no question that these 19 
Senators and 81 Representatives have a right 
to believe that the Supreme Court was wrong, 
just as they had a duty as responsible men 
to announce that their efforts to avoid or to 
change the Court’s rule would be limited to 
lawful means. Just what they propose to do 
they did not say and, indeed, quite probably 
they could not say. For the pattern is a dif- 
feren* one in the different Southern States 
and in each of the States a different pattern 
can be found in different communities. In 
some of the States integration is already go- 
ing ahead slowly; in others, it is a long way 
off. 
So these 100 men could hardly have 
agreed on anything more than a statement 
of principles embodying use of lawful means; 
but the fact that they did agree on that 
makes their statement all the more serious. 
For among these men are men who would 
not put their names to any document in 
which they did not truly believe. 

Among them are some of the ablest men in 
the United States Senate. Among them are 
men who are known as conservatives and 
some who are known as liberals. The signers 
number Republicans as well as Democrats. 
Many of them are held by their fellow Mem- 
bers in the House and Senate—even by some 
who think their views in this matter grave- 
ly wrong—in the highest esteem. 

This is not the voice of any calloused dema- 
gog. The hundred men spoke for millions of 
people, some frustrated, some bewildered, 
some disheartened, and some fearful. Not all 
the people in the South will agree with these 
Senators and Representatives in opposing, 
even by lawful means, an end to segregation. 
But these people also know that demagogery 
on either side can cause great harm and 
undo much that has already been done to 
better relations between the races in the 
South. 

The Congressmen pleaded for understand- 
ing of their case when they wrote of the de- 
cisions upholding the right to create dual 
school systems: “This interpretation, re- 
stated time and again, became a part of the 
life of the people of many of the States and 
confirmed their habits, customs, traditions, 
and way of life.” 

One may argue that the custom is wrong 
and still know that no court can change a 
people’s thinking overnight; the Supreme 
Court recognized that when it handed down 
the ban on segregated schools. And it can 
be dangerous to try to force that change 
immediately on an unwilling people. 

The statement of principles is a reminder 
of that danger, just as it is a reminder that 
the Supreme Court decision it attacks also 
called for understanding and restraint on 
both sides. 


[From the Portland (Maine) Press Herald] 


Sourk Has No MONOPOLY ON THING 
CALLED INTERPOSITION 


When Southern States are charged with 
defying the Constitution by resorting to in- 
terposition against public school integration, 
they can retort that Northern States resorted 
to similar tactics in the decade preceding the 
Civil War. The Supreme Court ruled in 1842 
that State authorities could not be compelled 
to help Federal authorities enforce the 1793 
Federal act for return of fugitive slaves, 
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Thereupon various Northern States 
personal-liberty laws forbiding their author- 
ities to help enforce the 1793 law. So the 
South put across a new Federal fugitive slave 
law, as part of the compromise of 1850. 

The new law denied the right of jury trial 
in fugitive slave cases, forbade the fugitives 
to testify or to present witnesses, penalized 
any person aiding them, allowed escape and 
identity of the prisoner to be determined on 
very slim evidence, doubled the fees of 
United States commissioners enforcing the 
act if they decided for the slave owner. In 
the following decade new personal-liberty 
laws contravening the 1850 act were enacted 
by Connecticut, Kansas, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Rhode Island, Vermont, and 
Wisconsin, 

In Wisconsin a newspaper editor, Sherman 
M. Booth, was indicted in Federal court for 
helping a fugitive slave to escape. In 1855, 
the State supreme court declared the 1850 
Federal act unconstitutional in upholding a 
writ of habeas corpus issued for Booth by a 
State court. 

In January of 1857 the United States Su- 
preme Court, reversing the State court, or- 
dered the habeas corpus writ vacated. There- 
upon the State legislature, in 1859, resolved 
that the Court had gone beyond its authority 
£0 that its order was void and without force. 

The Federal Government, declared the 
legislature, is not exclusive and final judge 
of its own powers. As in all compacts be- 
tween parties with no common judge be- 
tween them, each party may judge for itself 
any infraction of the compact, and hence may 
defy any unauthorized action attempted un- 
der color of the Constitution: Sounds fa- 
miliar; doesn’t it? 


EXTEND THE LIFE AND FUNDS OF 
THE DELINQUENCY SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE—FULFILL THE NATION'S RE- 
SPONSIBILITY IN THE FIELD OF 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Senate Judiciary’s Sub- 
committee on Juvenile Delinquency, I 
have been most anxious to see the neces- 
Sary appropriation of funds to carry on 
the invaluable work performed by our 
group. The amount of money which our 
subcommittee had originally requested, 
and which the full Senate Judiciary 
Committee had approved for transmit- 
tal to the Rules Committee, may unfor- 
tunately be scaled down once again. I 
hope, however, it will not be scaled down 
to such an extent as to prevent us from 
doing our broad-gauged job. 

It may not be generally realized, but 
the cost to our country of a few individ- 
ual teen-age gangs, doing damage in a 
single American city, may actually add 
up to a far higher total than the modest 
amount of money which our Juvenile 
Delinquency Subcommittee will be get- 
ting to complete its work this year. 

Of course, we realize that there must 
necessarily be limitations on the amount 
of spending for congressional commit- 
tees. But I, for one, have always felt 
that it is sound economy to apply pre- 
ventive expenditures in time, so as to 
avoid terrible losses later on. 

Who can possibly estimate the eost of 
having 1 million American youngsters 
get into trouble with the law? Who can 
put a dollar figure on the cost of a sin- 
gle broken family—broken because a 
youngster has been put behind the bars 
of a juvenile home, or later in an adult 
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jail? Who can estimate the cost of the 
lost income which that youngster, him- 
self, might otherwise have made in his 
later years, or the cost to society of 
tracking him down in the first place, and 
then keeping him behind bars? 

At any rate, I am hoping that the 
Senate will shortly give its approval to 
a fair compromise figure which may be 
agreed upon, so as to complete the work 
of our subcommittee. I know that I 
speak for our distinguished and in- 
dustrious chairman, the senior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], in stat- 
ing that the subcommittee’s endeavors 
will indeed come to an end—with no fur- 
ther extension whatsoever—next Janu- 
ary 31st, when we shall have rounded 
out our entire program. Pending right 
now are important subcommittee re- 
ports dealing with juvenile delinquency 
and religion, and juvenile delinquency 
and the terrible evil of pornography. 

Meanwhile, throughout the Nation, 
editorials continue to back us up and to 
point out many phases of the juvenile 
delinquency problem. One such phase 
is the matter of parental responsibility. 
Recently, the Nation’s greatest law en- 
forcement official, the honored man in 
whom we have rightly entrusted most of 
the responsibility for apprehension of 
those who evade Federal laws in inter- 
state commerce, the Honorable J. Edgar 
Hoover, emphasized how crucial a role 
parents may play in discharging or fail- 
ing to discharge their responsibilities to 
their youngsters and to their commu- 
nities. Mr. Hoover’s frank and vigorous 
comments occasioned widespread edi- 
torial approval throughout the country. 
As Mr. Hoover and all the rest of us 
realize, it is, of course, exceedingly difi- 
cult to try to set up an enforcement and 
penalty system to make parents live up 
to all their responsibilities, because this 
is a matter of individual conscience and 
of community conscience in awakening 
parent interest. 

I send to the desk a pertinent editorial 
from the Monroe Evening Times, of Mon- 
roe, Wis. It also raises a most important 
auxiliary issue, namely, the matter of 
parents’ responsibility for the awful toll 
on the Nation’s highways because of 
accidents committed by reckless young- 
sters who drive their parents’ cars. 

Finally, Mr. President, as a further 
grassroots expression, I submit another 
Wisconsin editorial—this one from the 
March 6 Janesville Gazette, and entitled 
“Teen-Age Boys on the Loose.” Itisa 
hard-hitting, factual, straight-shooting 
editorial on youth vandalism and paren- 
tal responsibility and irresponsibility. I 
ask unanimous consent that these two 
editorials be printed at this point in the 
body of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Monroe (Wis.) Evening Times] 
APATHY AND CONSCIENCE 

FBI's J. Edgar Hoover placed his finger 
squarely on the principal cause of increasing 
juvenile problems, now lumped together 
under the general heading of “juvenile de- 
linquency.” ; 

Mr. Hoover, in the FBI law-enforcement 


bulletin, declares the basic or common factor 
in causes of rising juvenile crime stem from 
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two reasons: apathy on the part of parents 
and their failure to properly discharge re- 
sponsibilities to their children. 

He went on to observe: “This basic failure 
is appallingly prevalent; and the regrettable 
fact is that the irresponsible parents who 
neglect their duty continue to do so because 
they are not held accountable for their dere- 
liction. 

“It is my firm belief that juvenile crime 
could be abated if parents were made to face 
legal and financial responsibilities for the 
criminal acts of their children.” 

Such liability and such accountability, of 
course, on the part of parents long have been 
sought by legislators and judicial figures. It 
results from the growing tendency of par- 
ents in unfortunate situations to shrug their 
shoulders and confess inability to supervise 
the conduct of their children. 

Mr. Hoover, of course, speaks only from 
the standpoint of crime in his remarks. 
That, naturally, is the only province of the 
FBI and its reports concern only those situa- 
tions in which actual delinquency in the 
real sense of the word is involved. 

There is another field, however, in which 
parental apathy and disinterest is glaringly 
apparent. That concerns the problem of de- 
fiant and thoughtless operation of motor ve- 
hicles by the younger drivers. Many of these 
cars are made available to the youngsters by 
parents without restraint or sense of obli- 
gation, 

This parental disinterest in the traffic 
phase of juvenile conduct occasionally has 
tragic consequences, to the family involved 
and also to parties who had no degree of 
negligence in the unhappy accidents. 

Mr. Hoover would apply penalties to par- 
ents in cases of juvenile crime where neglect 
of duty by the family was obvious, We 
doubt a general law could be set up to spread 
that accountability to all phases of the juve- 
nile problem satisfactorily. 

Just the same, it would be a wonderful 
thing if we could find an inspired method 
for reawakening parental conscience to the 
driving situation, as well as to other serious 
aspects of juvenile difficulty in which crime 
is not involved. 


[From the Janesville (Wis.) Daily Gazette] 
TEEN-AGE BOYS ON THE LOOSE 


Unrestricted freedom for today’s youth, so 
much the pattern these days, occasionally 
results in actions so bizarre as to jolt even 
the jaded attitudes of the overtolerant. Such 
are the cases of two Rockford 16-year-olds 
who took part in wrecking rural schools in 
southern Rock County a few days ago. 

After their arrest, they admitted not only 
widespread vandalism, but thefts, burglaries, 
and check forgeries. Moreover, their activi- 
ties extended throughout Rockford and the 
northern Illinois area and over into Wis- 
consin, 

The two boys had as their companion a 
22-year-old who did the check forgeries for 
them, and who carried a gun. The three of 
them ranged over a wide area looking for 
anything they could steal and convert into 
cash and took obvious enjoyment in wreck- 
ing anything they could not use, with a spe- 
cial dislike for schools. The two rural 
schools in Newark Township which fell vic- 
tim to their ill-will were so badly wrecked 
that no classes could be held until they were 
repaired and cleaned at heavy cost. Fur- 
nishings were literally smashed to pieces. 

Though neither of the boys—only 16, re- 
member—had a job, one of them owned a 
convertible automobile which was used in 
their expeditions of pillage. Among their 
thefts, they admitted stealing 300 gallons 
of gasoline. Their attacks on the Newark 
schoolhouses took place at 2 o’clock on a 
Sunday morning. 

One of the boys “lived” with his parents, 
and the other with his divorced mother. It 
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is quite clear, however, that no real effort 
was made to keep any check on the boys. 
Any parent, it would seem, might wonder 
where the gasoline was coming from to keep 
a car on the road when the boys had no 
legitimate means of getting hold of any 
money. Neither does it seem that parents 
would find any reasonable explanation of 
nightly excursions which would keep 16- 
year-olds out until the early morning hours. 

Unfortunately, the Rockford boys are not 
unique. We have many others nearer home. 
Three 17-year-olds, after a tavern visit at- 
tempted to escape deputies Sunday night 
after erratic driving attracted the attention 
of a patrol quad. Even the Janesville busi- 
ness district has its share of boys on the 
prowl, looking for trouble. Many of them 
are equipped with cars which will aid them 
in any harebrained scheme which they may 
conceive, Hitchhikers, so young that they 
ought to be in their beds, can be found on 
the highways at all hours of the night. 
Many of them are a long way from their 
hometowns with no way of getting back ex- 
cept by hitchhiking with anyone foolish 
enough to pick them up. 

It is not necessary for parents to be spoil- 
sports to put an end to this kind of idle driv- 
ing about the country. Boys of school age 
need to have some freedom to attend sports 
events and other activities. They need com- 
panionship of those of their own age. But 
this sort of freedom need not be an every- 
night affair, and parents ought to know 
where the trail leads. 

It is important also that there be some 
parental check on finances and where the 
money is going to come from to cover the 
inevitable expenses. Boys who have jobs 
not only have money for enjoyment, but are 
more discriminating about spending it. They 
are aware that it does not grow on bushes— 
and they have less time to engage in activi- 
ties which could lead to trouble. Parents 
surely should be familiar enough with per- 
sonal traits to know whether a job would be 
a stabilizing influence. 

There are enough cases on record to make 
It certain that some parents are not meeting 
their responsibilities along these lines. Po- 
lice and deputies on night duty have the 
right and duty to obtain identities of 
younger boys they find on the streets and 
highways at unceasonable hours. If parents 
were notified and required to take them into 
custody when no plausible explanations 
could be made, it might go a long way toward 
emphasizing parental responsibility. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by Mr. Maurer, its reading 
clerk, announced that the House had 
passed a bill (H. R. 9166) to provide a 
1-year extension of the existing corpo- 
rate normal-tax rate and of certain ex- 
cise-tax rates, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 9166) to provide a 1- 
year extension of the existing corporate 
normal-tax rate and of certain excise- 
tax rates, was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there further morning business? If not, 
morning business is concluded. 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1956 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3183) to provide an im- 
proved farm program. 


1956 


PROPOSED STUDY OF FEDERAL MEAT GRADING 
SYSTEM 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, on 
March 7, I put in the Record a state- 
ment containing my reasons for an 
amendment I submitted, whose purpose 
would be to require the Secretary to 
make a study of the Federal meat-grad- 
ing system as applied to beef, veal, lamb, 
and mutton. This has been unfortu- 
nately interpreted by some to mean that 
I am opposed to any voluntary Federal 
meat-grading system and wish to see it 
destroyed. 

Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. I believe Federal meat grading 
has rendered a service to our country. 
My only objective in recommending such 
a study is to make it possible for the De- 
partment to determine whether or not it 
would be possible to improve the present 
system of meat grading for the benefit of 
the consumer and the producer. 

I believe that improvements can be 
made in the system which will meet 
some of the legitimate objections which 
have already been raised, and hope that 
this work can be quickly and thoroughly 
done. 

It is for this purpose that I propose 
to call up the amendment which I have 
introduced. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hor 
LAND in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment, which is designated 
2-17-56-B. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Georgia will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 3, 
beginning with line 23, it is proposed to 
strike out through line 4 on page 4. 

On page 4, line 6, to strike out 105“ 
and insert “104”; in line 15, strike out 
“106” and insert “105”; and in line 24, 
to strike out 107 and insert “106.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would remind Senators that the 
unanimous-consent agreement limiting 
the time for debate has been amended 
so as to provide 1 hour of debate on each 
amendment, with the time being equally 
divided. Therefore, 30 minutes is avail- 
able to each side. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Kerri, who joins me in sponsoring the 
amendment, as much time as he may 
require. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Did the 
Senator from Oklahoma hear the Chair's 
announcement with respect to the 
amendment of the unanimous-consent 
agreement? 

Mr. KERR. I did. 

Mr. President, the purpose of the 
amendment is to continue the definition 
or specification of standard grade of cot- 
ton, as is now provided by law. 
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Senate bill 3183 as reported by the 
committee contained many commend- 
able and valuable provisions. By action 
of the Senate the provision which, in the 
judgment of the Senator from Okla- 
homa, was the most valuable element in 
the bill, was stricken from it. That was 
the portion of the bill which would have 
provided 90 percent of parity for cotton, 
peanuts, rice, and wheat. When that 
provision was stricken from the bill, it 
lost most of what would have resulted 
in increased income to the average 
farmer in 1956. 

The change sought by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Georgia and 
the Senator from Oklahoma—and also, 
I might say, by the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Jonnston}? with reference 
to a similar amendment, and by the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. DanreL]—is to 
strike from the bill a provision which, if 
enacted into law, will reduce the income 
of every cotton farmer in the Nation. 

If section 104 (A) beginning on page 
3, line 23, and going through line 4 on 
page 4 remains in the bill, it will penalize 
every cotton producer in the Nation an 
average of from $10 to $12 a bale on his 
production for 1956. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, how 
did the Senator arrive at those figures? 

Mr. KERR. I arrive at those figures 
on the basis of the estimate given me 
by the clerk of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry as to the various 
methods of the application of the law 
under the language of the bill. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Let me tell the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oklahoma that 
the Department of Agriculutre and the 
farm organizations have figures which 
show that the amendment will reduce 
the price of cotton by 1%» cents a pound, 
which would be about $7.50 or $8 a bale. 

Mr. KERR. I say to the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi that that is 
correct if one average is used. However, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, under the 
provisions of this bill is not limited to 
any single or individual or specific aver- 
age formula, but has available to him 
quite a number of them. 

Mr. EASTLAND. But the way they 
figure 

Mr. KERR. The way who figures? 

Mr. EASTLAND. The way the Depart- 
ment figures it; and the testimony shows 
that will be the result. 

Mr. KERR. Is that provided for in 
the bill? 

Mr. EASTLAND. On the average 
grade and staple the price would be 
reduced 1.3 cents a pound. 

Mr. KERR. To what average length 
of staple does the Senator refer? 

Mr. EASTLAND. The average of the 
crop. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I should like to point 
out that, as the Senator from Oklahoma 
has just stated, if the Secretary uses 
the schedule of premiums and discounts 
in the 14 designated spot markets for 
the first 4 months of this marketing year, 
it would lower the support level of each 
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grade 215 points. Using the average of 
the first 6 months of the current mar- 
keting year in the 14 markets would 
lower the level of each grade 194 points, 
and using the average for the month of 
January 1956 would lower it 144 points. 

Mr. KERR. Two hundred and fifteen 
points would be 2.15 cents a pound, and 
that alternative would be available to 
the Secretary, under the provisions of 
the bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. By using the aver- 
age of the first 6 months in the 14 mar- 
kets he would lower the price support 
level for each grade 194 points, 

Mr. KERR. That is practically 2 cents 
a pound. 

Mr. ELLENDER. If he chose to use 
the average for the month of January 
1956, he would lower it 144 points. I 
am informed by the Department that 
the Secretary has a right to take the 
average premiums and discounts of the 
first 6 months of the current marketing 
year, or the average of the first 4 months, 
or the average for the month of January 
1956, or he could use the 1955 loan sched- 
ule. Thus he could vary the amount 
by which the price support level for each 
grade will be reduced, if the seven- 
eighths-inch standard is changed to 
average of the crop, by anywhere from 
136 points to 215 points. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to place in the Rec- 
ORÐ, at the close of the remarks of the 
Senator from Oklahoma, a table pre- 
pared by the National Cotton Council. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I have no 
objection to the Senator placing the 
table in the Recorp at any point other 
than during the course of my remarks. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I said, at the close 
of the Senator’s remarks. 

Mr. KERR. The table is prepared by 
the National Cotton Council, but I in- 
vite attention to the fact that the Senate 
is not considering including the provi- 
sions of the estimate prepared by the 
National Cotton Council. The Senate 
has before it a provision in a bill which, 
if passed by the Congress, will. become 
the law of the land, and under it the 
Secretary of Agriculture, in whom I have 
no more confidence than I have in the 
resurrection of Jesse James, would have 
the authority to use any one of the aver- 
ages just read into the Record by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER]. On the basis of the record 
made by the Secretary of Agriculture, my 
expectation would be that he would use 
the least favorable average available to 
him under the law. As read by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Louisiana, the 
reduction would be 2.15 cents a pound, 
which, on a bale of cotton weighing 500 
pounds, would be $10.75. 

Mr. President, we could have estimates 
from every cotton council on this earth 
as to what could be the result if a certain 
formula were applied, but under the law 
the Senator from Mississippi cannot tell 
the American cotton farmer that that 
will be the average applied. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Oh, yes. 

Mr. KERR. I beg to differ, but if the 
Senator, on his own time later on, would 
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care to do so, I should like to have him 
show the Senator in this bill wherein 
that would be mandatory. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Mississippi that the compilation to 
which he has referred be printed in the 
Recorp following the remarks of the 
Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. KERR. None whatever, 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I again 
remind the Senate that it is an estimate 
made by the National Cotton Council of 
what would be the law if a certain aver- 
age were applied as indicated by the Na- 
tional Cotton Council. I also remind the 
Senate that what we are considering is 
a positive provision in the bill under 
which, as stated by the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
the Secretary of Agriculture could apply 
any number of averages, under one of 
which every bale of cotton would be low- 
ered in price at the rate of 2.15 cents a 
pound. On a 500-pound bale of cotton 
that would amount to $10.75. 

Mr. President, I think it is an uncon- 
tested fact that the average cotton farm- 
er is either at the bottom of the economic 
totem pole among all farmers, or is very 
near the bottom. 

Mr. President, of all those whose eco- 
nomic welfare will be determined by the 
provisions of this bill, there is no group 
which has a lower average income than 
has the average cotton farmer. I ask 
Senators why, in the name of heaven, 
would we pass a bill purporting to be for 
the benefit of the American farmer 
which, under one of its positive provi- 
sions, would in the matter of average an- 
nual income penalize one of the lowest 
groups of all the agricultural groups to 
the extent of $10.75 a bale for every bale 
of cotton which may be produced this 
year? 

The farmers in that group already 
have suffered the most drastic reduction 
of acreage of any group. They have 
been given this year the allocation of 
their acreage, and I say to the Senate 
that it is drastically low. 

Now they are confronted with a bill 
one provision of which would penalize 
them a definite amount on every bale of 
cotton, which, under one of the averages 
available to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
as stated by the chairman of the com- 
mittee, could be as much as $10.75 a bale. 

I ask my good friend from Mississippi, 
admitting for the sake of argument that 
it might be less than that, why in the 
guise of helping them should we penal- 
ize them to any extent? Wherein is the 
justification, in a bill calculated to im- 
prove the economic welfare of the aver- 
age farmer, for a provision which would 
penalize them even $1, let alone $10.75 
a bale? 

Mr. President, the least the Senate 
can do in recognition of its responsibility 
to the American cotton farmers is to 
treat them in such a way that the Senate 
will not leave them in a lower economic 
position than it found them when the 
bill was brought to the floor. For that 
reason, this provision should be elim- 
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inated, and this amendment should be 
adopted, so that the support program 
can be carried forward on the basis of 
the present law which would save the 
cotton farmer, at least, from being pe- 
nalized by the provisions of this bill. 

I thank the Senator from Georgia for 
yielding me time to discuss the amend- 
ment. 

Exurerr 1 

If %’s stays in the law (sec. 104 stricken 
out), a 3-cent-per-pound reduction in the 
cotton price support in 1956 as compared 
with 1955 will give a percent of parity for 
1956 as follows: 

(a) Based on Middling %-inch staple: 

Cents 
1955 support level (%-inch Middling). 31. 70 


Pe eo? eS ee a ae 28.70 
Percent 

Percent of March modernized parity 
(ATEI aes ee Se Se 82 
Percent of parity below 1955——— 1% 


(b) Based on average of crop (93.8 per- 
cent of parity) 


Cents 

1955 support level for 6228 31. 70 
Plus premium for average grade and 

WO atria eee ne — 36 


1955 support level for average grade 
and staple (93.8 percent of parity) - 33.06 


Less 3 CONG. „„ 30. 06 
Percent 
Percent of March modernized parity 
77 ee 
19055: sup pertis a eenencedsoudeiteoune 93.8 
1956 Upper nioa aa 86.5 
Percent of parity below 1955..-..--.. 7. 3 


But a 3-cent reduction in the average of 
the crop will result in the following support 
for Js: 

Cents 

1956 support level for average of crop 
figured at 3 cents below 1955____~_- 
Less 1956 discount for %'s (below 
average grade and staple based on 

differences in market for first 6 

enn A manasa — 1. 94 


(84. a) —jé — 81 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President—— 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will 
the Chair please advise me how much 
time I have remaining on the amend- 
ment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Georgia has 15 minutes of 
his time remaining. Does the Senator 
from Georgia yield time to the Senator 
from South Carolina? 

Mr, GEORGE. I yield 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The amendment now before the Senate 
is similar to an amendment I have pro- 
posed. If this amendment shall be 
agreed to, cotton will be graded exactly 
as it has been graded in the past. If 
this amendment is adopted, no change 
will be made. The basis for parity will 
be the same that is being guaranteed the 
five other basic commodities. 

We have already struck out 90 percent 
of parity, and given the Secretary of 
Agriculture the right to grade downward 
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as much as he wishes. In other words, 
if this gadget shall be placed in the bill, 
what will happen will be that instead 
of having about 90 percent of parity, 
as was the case formerly, there will be 
a sliding scale from about 83 percent 
down to 68 percent instead of from 90 
percent down to 75 percent. That is 
what it would amount to if everything 
were scaled down. It would be a double 
penalty against us cotton farmers. In 
other words, it would amount to a 2.15 
cents reduction on every pound of cot- 
ton. Everyone of the grades based on 
the length of staple will be changed if 
the provision remains as it is in the bill 
at present. Iam against that for many 
reasons. It would lower the price of 
cotton, so far as placing supports under 
cotton is concerned; and I think that 
would be wrong and disastrous. 

We are already leaving it to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to slide the scale 
down. I do not believe the Senate at 
this time wants to provide another 
gadget which will make certain that the 
scale will have to be slid down to a cer- 
tain percentage in addition to this other 
penalty. 

Therefore, I am trying to show that 
if this amendment shall not be adopted, 
there will be a second reduction in the 
cotton-support price. The adoption of 
the amendment would help the cotton 
farmer. 

Let us consider what has been happen- 
ing. Heretofore we have had seven- 
eighths staple cotton as the average. 
That is where the start is made in estab- 
lishing grades for the parity price to be 
placed upon cotton. What will the 
amendment do? It will slip out, so to 
speak, the seven-eighths staple cotton 
and turn it over to the Secretary of 
Agriculture. He could raise the length 
to fifteen-sixteenths, or he could go to 
1 inch. If he went to an inch, it would 
change the price of cotton 4.30 cents. 
That could be done under the pending 
bill as it is now written. 

Let no one think that parity has 
nothing to do with the market price of 
cotton, wheat, corn, or whatever else 
may be dealt with. The commodity has 
a tendency to fall to the parity price, 
whatever amount may be placed under 
it as a support. If that were not so, why 
should we be talking about reducing the 
amount in order to be able to compete 
with the world market? That argument 
would not be good if the price did not 
fall to the amount fixed as the parity 
price for the commodity. 

We hear it said that we should meet 
the world market price by reducing the 
parities. If reducing the parities does 
not change the prices, how can a reduc- 
tion enable farmers to meet the world 
market? 

I maintain that, despite argument to 
the contrary, those who will listen for 
1 minute will be convinced that the 
amount of parity placed under a com- 
modity will have a tendency to set the 
price of that commodity, not only in the 
gs. States, but on the world market, 
also. 


It is for these reasons, Mr. President, 
that I am arguing that this gadget 
should be removed from the bill, in order 
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that the parity basis will be advanced 
to its rightful former historic position. 

I am certain the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. AIKEN] will acknowledge that 
if the gadget shall remain in the bill, it 
will reduce the amount of parity which 
will be offered. Anyone else would have 
to agree. That being so, I am asking for 
one-half fair treatment. I say “one- 
half” because the Senate has already 
rejected 90-percent supports over my 
protest. 

I ask that the Senate attach my 
amendment to the bill in order that a 
double jeopardy will not be imposed on 
the cotton farmers of the Nation. 

Sliding parity is bad enough, but to 
change the staple length upon which 
sliding parity is based will ruin every 
cotton farmer in the country. 

If we pass this bill without my amend- 
ment, we will be selling the cotton farmer 
short, 

Gentlemen, do not let us sell the cotton 
farmer short. No one in this Senate 
has plugged for and worked harder for 
90 percent of parity than I. I believe 
it is the basis upon which any successful 
farm program must be built. But this 
bill not only guts 90 percent of parity 
for all the basic commodities but applies 
additional penalties against cotton. 

I ask that the Senate be fair with the 
cotton farmers of this Nation and vote 
for my amendment. We would be doing 
the cotton farmers of this Nation a grave 
injustice if we do not pass this amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina has expired. 

The Chair announces that the time in 
opposition to the amendment will be 
controlled by the minority leader, in view 
of the statement by the chairman of the 
committee that he is supporting the 
amendment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
understood the Senator from New Mex- 
ico desired some time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from New 
Mexico request? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Five minutes, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield 5 minutes 
to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
was surprised to hear the statement 
made that the Secretary of Agriculture 
could use a whole series of average 
grades for cotton. I am frank to con- 
fess that I do not know under what 
theory that was announced. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture takes an oath to ob- 
serve the law. I believe he would do so. 
If so, he would have no trouble deter- 
mining what the average grades of cot- 
ton were during a particular year. 

It so happens that this proposal would 
amend the provisions of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1949. 

It seems to me that if the cotton 
farmers in this country see themselves 
gradually losing their market, and feel 
that instead of continuing to lose their 
market, their cotton should be more 
realistically priced, they should have the 
opportunity to have it so priced. 

I am not quarreling about what the 
price of cotton shall be. All I point out 
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is that gradually, year by year, the do- 
mestic market has shrunk, and the for- 
eign market has shrunk. We will not get 
it back by raising the price of cotton. 

There is no question that in the prepa- 
ration of this particular provision of the 
bill it was recognized that by it cotton 
prices would be reduced. It was stated 
frankly in the committee, and it was 
understood by every Senator who voted 
upon it, that the provision would effect 
a reduction in cotton prices. The pres- 
ent grade of seven-eighths of an inch is 
not what the average grades are 
throughout the Nation. Actually, cot- 
ton, when it was supported at 90 percent, 
with this provision in the law with re- 
spect to seven-eighth inch grades, was 
getting 94 or 95 percent price supports. 
That was understood, and I think it was 
understood thoroughly. The result of 
that operation was to put cotton too high. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
By changing the gadget, if the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture had made it one- 
eighth inch, what would he have given? 
If he had changed it to 1 inch, what 
would the farmer have received? By that 
calculation he would have obtained 100 
percent, would he not? 

Mr. ANDERSON. No. I am sorry; 
the Senator did not follow what I said. 
I said the average grades were above 
seven-eighths of an inch. At the time 
the bill was passed the grades were about 
fifteen-sixteenths. I believe now they 
are—— 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
They are about 1 inch. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I started to say 
they were about fifteen-sixteenths of an 
inch at the time the bill was passed. 
At present, they are about thirty-one 
thirty-seconds, or close to 1 inch. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
If that were changed to 1 inch, the 
parity would be changed to 100 percent, 
would it not? 

Mr. ANDERSON. No, of course not. 
I hope the Senator recognizes the fact 
that if there is a 90-percent price sup- 
port on cotton with 1 inch as the basis, 
there will be 90 percent supports. But if 
there is a 90-percent price support, and 
seven-eighths of an inch is used as a 
base, the support price will be 93, 94, or 
95 percent; somewhere within that 
range. Everyone who has been dealing 
with the problem will understand that 
this particular language was included 
for that purpose. Certainly I know it 
best of all, because the provision is in a 
law that happens to bear my name as its 
sponsor. 

In order to bring about a reduction in 
cotton acreage and to bring cotton under 
control, we arbitrarily included a pro- 
vision which set the base at seven- 
eighths of an inch, recognizing that if 
the price levels were at 90 percent, the 
cotton producer would receive more than 
90 percent. Everyone understood that 
thoroughly; there was no mystery about 
it. 

I say now that if there is objection to 
changing the figure to a realistic factor, 
we shall only be trying to say that if the 
support level shall be brought down to 
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85 percent; the cotton farmer. will still 
be getting 90 percent. 

We might as well understand that if it 
is preferred that it be kept on the old 
basis, the Secretary can handle it admin- 
istratively. However, he would have no 
difficulty about this provision. The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture has the right, if he 
wishes, to bring the support level on cot- 
ton down to 75 percent of parity. If 
Senators want it brought down to 75 
percent of parity, it would not be diffi- 
cult. The supply situation in regard to 
cotton is such that the Secretary can 
bring the price down to 75 percent of 
parity. 

It was believed it would be a simpler 
process to move the grade up to the basis 
of the average grade. Thereafter, as the 
years went by, and the grade got to be an 
inch, and then an inch and one thirty- 
second, and so forth, it would be re- 
flected, ordinarily, in prices paid across 
the country, and we would not have an 
arbitrary standard. 

What is done is immaterial to me. If 
the Senate wants to change it back, and 
then ask the Secretary of Agriculture to 
drop the figure 5 percentage points, the 
action will not help a single cotton pro- 
ducer. The Secretary will have to put 
the level at such a point that he can move 
some of the cotton. With a 14 million 
bale surplus, with also a 14 million bale 
crop, and a supply of 25 million bales of 
cotton on hand, no Secretary would be 
expected not to recognize what the sit- 
uation was. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. ANDERSON. May I have 1 or 2 
minutes more? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield 5 additional min- 
utes to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I hope that when 
we vote on the pending proposal, we will 
not vote for it on the theory that we 
would be helping the cotton farmers of 
the country. I think cotton farmers, 
generally, have asked for elimination of 
the seven-eighths standard, and have 
asked that the average grade standard 
be adopted. Cotton organization after 
cotton organization has asked that that 
be done. 

Perhaps there should not be evidence 
given of what the true support level is, 
but I do not believe we help matters by 
kidding farmers on the situation at all. 

I further hope the language put in the 
bill, and put in the bill by majority vote, 
will be retained. It is true it will reduce 
cotton prices. The Senator from South 
Carolina heard me say it inside the 
committee. I repeat it now. Again, we 
must deal with the situation frankly, but 
I do not believe it is fair to say we can 
have a whole rainbow of prices, out of 
which the Secretary must make a selec- 
tion. We must work on the theory that 
the Secretary understands what a pro- 
vision calling for average price is. Hav- 
ing taken the oath of office to adminis- 
ter the law, we must assume he will ad- 
minister the law. He knows what the 
average price is, 

Therefore, if we want to take out that 
language, I hope we proceed to take it 
out by vote, knowing it cannot help the 
cotton farmer, that it runs contrary to 
the principle which cotton farmers have 
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been asking to have adopted, and that 
by changing it there might be obtained 
a different level of parity than that 
announced to the American public. 

We must recognize that the seven- 
eights level is not realistic when the 
average is well above that, and we will 
be better off to take the language in the 
pill rather than to start to tamper with 
it by striking it out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further time to be used on the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, do the 
proponents desire to use any more time? 

Mr. GEORGE. No; not now. The 
proponents started the argument in 
favor of the amendment, and then the 
Senator from New Mexico spoke. I 
thought the opponents would want to 
use some time now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do both 
sides yield back the unused time? 

Mr. GEORGE. No; we do not yield 
backanything. The Senator from Texas 
desires to be recognized at this time. I 
shall be glad to yield to him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair does not see the Senator from 
Texas. The Chair suggests that if any 
other Senator desires to be heard on this 
matter, he be heard at this time. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I believe 
the proponents have used 20 minutes and 
the opponents have used only 7 or 8 
minutes. 

Mr. AIKEN. Very well, Mr. President. 
I yield myself 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Two 
minutes have been yielded to the Sen- 
ator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. The base used for fixing 
price supports for all basic commodities 
except cotton is the average grade. 
The committee voted to establish the 
average grade as the basis for fixing sup- 
port prices for cotton. The pending 
amendment, proposed by the Senator 
from Georgia and the Senator from 
Oklahoma, would strike out that part of 
the bill which establishes the average 
grade as the base for cotton supports. 

Mr. President, I see no reason why 
cotton should be especially favored in 
this respect over all the other basic 
commodities. 

Furthermore, if we are to proceed with 
a good program to build up the use of 
cotton in this country, and to reestab- 
lish our cotton export business, bringing 
it up to 10 million bales, where it used 
to be, instead of 2 million bales, a figure 
which certainly will continue if we do 
not make any changes—then we should 
have a realistic base on which to fix 
price supports for cotton. 

I think it would be very disastrous to 
the cotton growers, the cotton industry, 
and to the general economy of the coun- 
try to adopt the amendment proposed 
by the Senators from Oklahoma and 
Georgia. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr, AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. I do not want to under- 
estimate the ability of the Senator from 
Vermont, but I should like to ask him 
ae cotton is produced in his 

ate. 
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Mr. AIKEN, Vermont produces no 
cotton. 

Mr. KERR. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. AIKEN. And I am happy to say 
that Vermont is in a section of the coun- 
try which is not constantly trying to see 
how much it can get from the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. KERR. I thank the Senator for 
that observation. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I am willing for him to have a 
child’s part and at the same time pay 
for a parent’s part. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Vermont desire any 
more time? 

Mr. AIKEN. No. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I ask for 
1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Georgia yield to the Sen- 
ator from Texas, and if so, for how long? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield to the Senator 
from Texas 1 or 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Georgia yields 2 minutes 
to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I wish to 
join in what has been said in favor of 
the adoption of the amendment. The 
Senate has already defeated the com- 
mittee’s proposal for 90 percent of parity, 
and now, if we do not adopt the pend- 
ing amendment, we shall be cutting the 
price the cotton farmers will receive for 
the cotton they produce. That means 
not only those who produce seven- 
eighths staple, but all the cotton farmers 
of the country. 

I should like to ask the chairman of 
the committee if that statement is not 
correct. If the amendment is not 
adopted, will the effect not be to cut the 
price received by cotton farmers all over 
the country? 

Mr, ELLENDER. It will adversely 
affect every grade; that is, the support 
level for every grade of cotton will be 
reduced, 

Mr. DANIEL. It will affect every 
grade of cotton? 

Mr, ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr, DANIEL. In the present condi- 
tions, so far as farmers are concerned, 
it does not seem to me, that we should 
start decreasing the amount of money 
the cotton farmers will receive. 

I sincerely hope the Senate will adopt 
the amendment offered by the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia and other 
Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further time to be used on the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, do the 
proponents yield back their time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Georgia yield back his 
time? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Georgia yields 2 minutes 
to the Senator from Louisiana, 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
committee considered the amendment 
very seriously at the time the commit- 
tee voted for 90 percent of parity price 
supports for cotton and other basics. I 
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took the position then that I would sup- 
port a proposal to strike from the pres- 
ent law the seven-eighths provision, and 
substitute therefor the average of the 
crop, provided the 90 percent of parity 
price support provision for cotton were 
retained. In addition to the reduction 
in the price of cotton which will result 
from the Senate having struck from the 
bill the 90 percent price support provi- 
sion, our failure now to adopt the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from 
Georgia, may mean a further decrease 
in the price received by the farmer for 
every grade of cotton, a reduction which 
may run as high as 215 points. 

As the Senator from Mississippi stated 
a while ago, if the 1955 loan schedule is 
used, the support price for every grade 
of cotton will be 136 points lower than 
under the present system. But if the 
average premiums and discounts in the 
14 designated spot markets for the first 
4 months of this marketing year are con- 
sidered, then the possible reduction for 
each grade will be 215 points; and if the 
average of the first 6 months in the 
14 markets is used, that will lower it 
194 points; and if the average for the 
month of January 1956 is used, that will 
mean a loss for each grade of 144 points. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Louisiana has 
expired. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, does 
the Senator from Louisiana desire to 
have further time? If so, I yield further 
time to him. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I simply wish to em- 
phasize the fact, Mr. President, that un- 
less this amendment is adopted, there 
will be further losses to the cotton pro- 
ducers. Now that the Senate has struck 
the mandatory 90 percent parity price- 
support provision from the bill, the Sec- 
retary can lower the support level for 
cotton to 75 percent of parity, which will 
mean a loss of from 5 to 6 cents a pound. 
In addition to this, our failure to adopt 
the pending amendment will cause a 
further loss of from 1.36 cents up to 2.15 
cents, depending on the period the Secre- 
tary selects for his determination of 
premiums and discounts on the markets. 
As I pointed out, if he selects the period 
which was used last year, that will mean 
a loss of 1.36 cents. If he takes the first 
4 months of the current marketing year 
that will mean a loss of 2.15 cents. As I 
understand the law, the Secretary has 
full discretion in selecting whatever 
period he desires. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator from Louisiana 
whether he shares my belief that if this 
amendment is not adopted, we shall have 
permanently reduced the price of cotton 
to the cotton producers of the Nation 
whatever farm program we may adopt 
hereafter by the amount involved, which 
would average around 2 cents a pound. 
Does not the Senator from Louisiana be- 
lieve that if we change the system and 
base for the entire market and the en- 
tire cotton industry, including the mill- 
ing and the purchase of cotton, it will be 
virtually impossible to get the market 
back, regardless of whatever farm pro- 
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gram we may adopt in the future, and to 
undertake to repair the fortunes of the 
cotton farmers? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator from 
Georgia is correct. The position stated 
a while ago by the Senator from Missis- 
sippi, as I recall, was that unless some 
effort is made to reduce the price of cot- 
ton, we shall continue to lose our mar- 
kets abroad; and therefore it is neces- 
sary to use some device to decrease the 
price. Elimination of the %-inch pro- 
vision is one of the devices that is being 
used for that purpose. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
REcoRD, as a part of my remarks, an ex- 
planation of the effect of changing from 
middling ¥-inch cotton to the average 
grade and staple for purposes of price 
support. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

EXPLANATION OF MIDDLING % PROVISION 


Under section 403 of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, as amended, appropriate adjust- 
ments may be made in the support price for 
differences in grade, type, staple, quality, 
location, and other factors. These adjust- 
ments must be made in such manner that 
the average support price for the commodity 
will on basis of anticipated incidence of per- 
tinent factors be equal to level of support 
determined as provided in the act. Upland 
cotton is now excluded from the provisions 
of the last sentence above, and in lieu there- 
of, the required level of support is applied 
directly to middling %-inch cotton. 

Section 104 of Senate bill 3183 would elim- 
inate Middling %-inch as a base quality of 
upland cotton for purposes of price support, 
and the level of support would be determined 
on the same basis as for other commodities; 
1. e., the average support price established 
at a level equal to the support level deter- 
mined as provided in the act. Since the act 
does not specify exactly how this would be 
accomplished under this provision, exact 
procedures of how the program would be de- 
veloped or exact computations in connection 
with future programs cannot be set forth at 
this time. However, certain facts pertain- 
ing to the provision can be stated as follows: 

1. Extra long staple cotton is currently 
covered by the same provisions as would 
cover upland cotton if section 104 is enacted. 
Under the extra long staple program in 
recent years: 

(a) the incidence of anticipated quantity 
in each quality (grade and staple combi- 
nation) was determined on the basis of the 
average percentage of the cotton produced 
during each of the last 5 years that fell with- 
in each such quality; 

(b) a schedule of support rates for the 
various qualities which reflected the desired 
differentials between such qualities was de- 
veloped on the basis of the market values 
(with certain adjustments as indicated be- 
low) for such qualities for the various kinds 
of extra long staple cotton during that part 
of the marketing year that had elapsed; 
and 

(c) the weighted average determined by 
multiplying the anticipated quantities as 
determined in (a) by the support rates as 
determined in (b) must equal the level of 
support determined as provided in the act. 
Sealand cotton of a specific grade and 
staple length does not command as high a 
price in the marketplace as the same grade 
and staple length of American-Egyptian 
cotton. An average difference of about 5 
cents per pound in favor of American- 
Egyptian cotton is in effect under the 1955 
loan program. Also, in certain cases where 
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the quoted market prices failed to reflect 
normal relationships between adjacent qual- 
ities, support rates for such qualities were 
adjusted to a more normal relationship. 
After all necessary adjustments for qualities 
or kinds of cotton have been made, the 
weighted average of all support rates must 
equal the support level determined as pro- 
vided in the act. 

2. The enactment of section 104 would 
have the following effect with respect to up- 
land cotton: 

(a) It would lower the support level 
somewhat. If the 5-year average incidence 
of quantities by qualities are used (the same 
as has been used for extra long staple cot- 
ton under past programs), then the schedule 
of premiums and discounts used would de- 
termine the amount by which the average 
support is lowered. If the 1955 loan sched- 
ule were used, it would lower the level by 
136 points, The average premiums and dis- 
counts in the 14 designated spot markets for 
the first 4 months of this marketing year 
would lower it 215 points. The average of 
the first 6 months in the 14 markets would 
lower it 194 points, and the average for the 
month of January 1956 would lower it 144 
points. 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I should like to ask a 
question of the Senator from Louisiana: 
Is it not also true that eventually the 
farmers will have a right to vote on the 
question of whether they will go into 
this program? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
And if we make it impossible for them 
to come out from under—which is the 
danger we face—then the cotton farm- 
ers will be in a terrible fix. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I am 
prepared to yield back the remainder 
of my time; and I desire to suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understands that the Senator from 
Georgia has 4 minutes remaining. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at this time 
there may be a quorum call, without 
charging to either side the time required 
for it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Georgia? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Georgia has sug- 
gested the absence of a quorum, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the call of the roll be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
STENNIS in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] for himself and 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. KERR]. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute, and will be willing to 
yield back the remaining time, if that 
is agreeable to the opponents of the 
amendment. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, we will 
not yield back all our time, because we 
still have two speakers. We have used 
only 10 minutes. 

Mr. GEORGE. Very well. 
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which is sought to be stricken is a plain, 


direct effort to injure cotton, already the 
most poorly supported of all the basic 
crops. Whether the amount taken from 
each cotton producer is $8, $10, or $10.50 
a bale, there is a direct effort to injure 
the small cotton producer, and for no 
purpose on earth except to favor the big 
producers of cotton in a certain area in 
the United States. The small producer 
does not export any cotton. This pro- 
vision of the bill is an effort to make 
the small producers of cotton bear the 
entire burden, the total cost of exporting 
& crop. 

I appeal to Senators for justice. I 
stood on this floor when cotton prices 
were first supported, and warned, in a 
2-hour speech, that the final result 
would be the loss of the foreign market. 

All that is sought to be accomplished is 
simply to continue the present standard 
for Middling seven-eighths cotton. If 
the cotton is less than seven-eighths 
Middling, of course, there is a penalty. If 
it is a little more than seven-eighths, 
there is a slight premium. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has used his 1 minute. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself additional time. 

The difference is sufficient to enable 
the small cotten farmer to make a modest 
profit on his cotton. Everything else we 
hear said by anyone is in behalf of the 
big cotton producer, or in behalf of plac- 
ing the burden upon the small cotton 
farmer, to carry the cost of the cotton ex- 
port program. 

No increase has been given cotton. The 
90 percent of parity provision is thrown 
out. If the 90 percent were in the bill, 
there would be some reason for changing 
the basis for classifying cotton. But that 
provision has been stricken from the bill. 

This provision of the bill is definitely 
in behalf only of the large cotton pro- 
ducers and the rayon manufacturing 
group. It cannot help anyone else. I 
am not attacking the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, but he has already shown that 
he is most eager to reduce the price of 
cotton in this country. I think no man 
can doubt that. 

There is nothing else in the bill which 
would help the most distressed element 
in our agriculture. We are asking only 
that the present standard for the classi- 
fication of cotton be continued. 

That would help the small farmer, but 
not a great deal. However, it may repre- 
sent the difference between his ability, 
on the one hand, to continue the produc- 
tion of cotton, and, on the other hand, 
bankruptcy and abandonment of cotton 
by the small cotton producer. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from Florida 
IMr. HOLLAND]. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
Senate is now reaching the end of an ef- 
fort which began more than a year ago in 
a careful study made by a subcommittee 
of the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, to ascertain why American 
agriculture was losing its export markets. 
That subcommittee was headed by the 
distinguished senior Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. EASsTLANp I. I have 
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watched him in action for more than a 
year. I was a member of the subcommit- 
tee, and also a member of the full com- 
mittee. I think the Senator from Missis- 
sippi has a fuller grasp of the situation, 
and of the reason why American cotton 
has lost its export market, than has 
any other Senator. I exclude for that 
purpose the distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], who has al- 
most as complete a grasp of the cotton 
situation in all its aspects as one man 
could have. 

There has been traditional rivalry in 
the Senate committee, in the markets, 
and in the entire field of cotton, between 
the new West and the old South, in the 
production of cotton. In the develop- 
ment of the new program in the bill, I 
have seen complete cooperation between 
Representatives of the new West and the 
Senator from Mississippi and other Sen- 
ators from cotton-producing States of 
the old South. 

There is no doubt that cotton has lost 
its foreign market simply because the 
price-support program has been too 
high. ‘Testimony of witnesses from the 
Cotton Council, the cotton cooperatives, 
the textile industry, and others, clearly 
showed that to be the case. Everyone 
realized that cotton had lost its foreign 
market simply because the price-support 
program had been too high. One of 
the unrealistic, unofficial features which 
has made it too high is the very thing 
which is involved in this particular pro- 
vision of the bill, which is sought to be 
eliminated by the pending amendment. 

Senators argue that the adoption of 
this amendment would bring temporary 
relief tosome. Perhaps that is true; but 
it would bring temporary relief at terrific 
cost, namely, the continuance of artifi- 
cial price supports at levels which would 
continue to ban our cotton from the 
export market. 

This program has been carefully con- 
sidered in its various aspects. This is 
only one of them. The standard by 
which cotton price support would be 
fixed is based not on the average of cot- 
ton production, but upon one of the 
lowest facets of cotton production, seven- 
eighths-inch staple, which is grown only 
in a relatively small area of our country. 

Some of us have been accused of want- 
ing to legislate against the area which 
produces the very short-staple cotton, 
notably central Texas. Nothing is fur- 
ther from the fact. This reduction 
would apply all the way through the 
scale. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. In a moment. 

This provision would apply to cotton 
exactly the same average standard 
which is now applicable to wheat, rice, 
corn, tobacco, and oats. It is taken for 
granted as the fair way to begin to 
figure what the price supports should be. 

I now yield to the Senator from 
Georgia. 

Mr. GEORGE. I remind the Senator 
that %-Middling cotton is nowhere near 
the lowest grade of cotton. It runs all 
the way down to lint. 

I also remind the Senator that it is 
not Texas alone that makes Ja- cotton in 
certain counties. It is every part of the 
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Cotton Belt, during some years—and 
they come often—when the staple does 
not fully lengthen. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Of course, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia is cor- 
rect in that statement. It is true that 


‘appearing before our subcommittee and 


later before the full committee came 
representatives and spokesmen from the 
area in central Texas which I mentioned, 
claiming that this measure would be 
peculiarly hurtful to them. I believe the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia 
knows full well that it would not be 
peculiarly hurtful to anyone, but would 
apply to cotton production exactly the 
same standard, that is the average grade 
of cotton. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator from 
Georgia does not know anything of the 
sort. If he did know it, he would not op- 
pose the provision in the bill. The Sen- 
ator from Georgia, on the other hand, 
knows that the provision will cost every 
cotton producer, whatever his product, 
anywhere from $7 to $8 a bale, or even 
$10 to $12 a bale. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Florida has 
expired. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, may 
I have a few more minutes? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 additional minutes to the Sen- 
ator from Florida. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 


Senator yield? 


Mr. HOLLAND. I cannot yield at this 
time. If I have some time remaining 
later, I shall be glad to yield. The Sen- 
ator from Georgia is exactly right. This 
is a realistic statement of a standard 
similar to that which is applied to every 
other basic commodity. It is absolutely 
wrong to continue the application of a 
standard which is unfair to the other 
commodities and which puts cotton in 
such a class that what appears to be a 


90 percent support price, as we had in 


the past, is in fact sizably larger than 
that, and will always keep the price sup- 
port unrealistic as compared with what 
we must have by way of price in order 
to recapture the export markets. 

Mr. ENOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, j 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
amendment the committee inserted in 
the bill to anchor the support price of 
cotton at the average grade and staple 
of the crop was requested by the vast 
majority of organizations of cotton 
farmers in the United States. It was 
requested by the vast majority of the 
cotton farm organizations from every 
area of the cotton belt. 

They realized they had a problem. 


_This is the first industry and the first 


group of farmers that have made the rec- 
ommendation that the price support as it 
applies to the parity formula be slightly 
reduced. It is based on %-inch cotton, 
one of the shortest and least desirable 
kinds of cotton produced. 

In the year 1953 less than 3 percent 
of the American cotton production was 
¥%-inch cotton. Every other farm com- 
modity is supported on the basis of the 
average of the crop. Cotton used to be 
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so supported at one time. Cotton was in 
the same position with every other com- 
modity. However, during the war, be- 
cause of the action of the Price Admin- 
istrator, former Senator Bankhead had 
an amendment adopted—it was a 
gadget—which based the support price 
on the Je- inch cotton, for the reason that 


under the law the Price Administrator 


was required not to place a ceiling price 
on cotton below parity. 

To evade the law, he based the ceiling 
price on textiles so low that the mills 
could not pay parity for cotton. This 
was a device to push the cotton price up. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

4 Mr, EASTLAND. I yield for a ques- 
on. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from 
Mississippi should know that %-inch 
cotton has been the historic base of cot- 
ton for 100 years. It was changed by a 
regulation in the Department of Agri- 
culture in about 1939. As soon as Con- 
gress got around to it, it put it back 
where it had been for 100 years. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Seven-eighths mid- 
dling used to be the standard for the 
crop. However, because of improved 
agricultural practices, that has come up 
to where trading in the futures ex- 
changes is based on middling inch cot- 
ton, and less than 3 percent of the pro- 
duction is 76-inch. 

In 1955 wheat had 95 percent support 
price. As a result for cotton being an- 
chored at %-inch, the support price for 
cotton in that year was 93.8 percent. In 
other words, cotton was supported cot- 
ton at prices above 90 percent. In vot- 
ing against the amendment and in sus- 
taining the action of the committee, we 
would be doing what the vast majoirity 
5 ue cotton farmers have requested us 

0. 
Mr. President, we cannot laugh off eco- 


‘nomics. As I said yesterday, cotton 


must be placed in a better competitive 
This is a 
part of the program which the Secretary 
of Agriculture has announced. In 1955, 
rayon displaced 978,000 bales of cotton, 
There are now under construction $155 
million worth of new rayon plants. The 
vast majority of cotton farmers want to 
keep cotton competitive. They realize 
that they must meet the competition of 
the synthetics if they are to stay in busi- 


ness. 


Mr. RUSSELL., Mr. President, will the 


Senator yield? 


Mr. EASTLAND. I yield for a ques- 


tion. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Would the Senator be 
willing to support an amendment which 
would leave this matter to a vote of the 
cotton farmers? 


Mr. EASTLAND. I know now what 


‘the organizations of farmers have re- 


quested. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Oh, yes; I know—— 

Mr. EASTLAND. Just a minute. I 
yielded for a question only. The record 
will sustain what I have said. The or- 
ganizations of cotton farmers have re- 
quested it. What it will do is that it will 
tend to stop rayon expansion. - 

The argument is made that this pro- 
vision will reduce the price of cotton by 
$10 or $12 a bale. As the distinguished 
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Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son] has stated, if the amendment is 
not adopted, under the sliding scale the 
Secretary of Agriculture can reduce the 
support price and make up the 136 points 
or $8 a bale. In my judgment, the price 
of cotton will not be increased or de- 
creased. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Mississippi has 
expired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 additional minutes to the Senator 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Every segment of 
the cotton industry—wmillers, shippers, 
farmers, and compressmen—believe it 
is a necessary provision for a prosperous 
cotton economy. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, is the Senator from California will- 
ing to yield back the remainder of his 
time if the Senator from Georgia is 
willing to yield back the-remainder of his 
time? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator from 
Georgia does not have any additional 
time remaining, but I am prepared to 
yield back my remaining time, if there 
are no further requests for time in oppo- 
sition. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator withhold his sug- 
gestion? : 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I am glad to with- 
hold it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
for debate has expired or been yielded 
back. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I wish to 
correct the Senator from California. 
The Senator from Georgia could use 
some time on the bill, if he were so dis- 
posed to do. I hope we will have a vea- 
and-nay vote on the pending amend- 
ment. Mr. President, I request the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has either been used 
up or has been yielded back. All time 
for debate on the amendment has ex- 
pired. The absence of a quorum has 
been suggested, and the Secretary will 
call the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the suggestion of the absence of a 
quorum has been withheld. As I under- 
stand, the yeas and nays have been 
ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will have to be in order, so that 
the Presiding Officer may hear what is 
Said to the Chair. All time for debate on 
the amendment has been either used or 
returned. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] on behalf 
of himself and the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Kerr]. The clerk will state 
the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 3, 
beginning with line 23, it is proposed to 
strike out through line 4 on page 4. 

On page 4, line 6, strike out “105” 
and insert “104”; line 15, strike out “106” 
and insert 105“; and line 24, strike out 
“107” and insert 106.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 
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The legislative clerk proceeded to call 

the roll. . 
Mr. CASE of South Dakota (when his 
name was called). I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
MILLIKIN]. If he were present, he would 
vote “nay.” If I were permitted to vote, 
I would vote “yea.” I withhold my vote. 

Mr. DIRKSEN (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the distinguished. Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. CLEMENTS]. If he were pres- 
ent he would vote “yea.” If I were per- 
mitted to vote, I would vote “nay.” 
Therefore I withhold my vote. 

The rolicall was concluded. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
-CLEMENTS] and the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] are absent on offi- 
cial business. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bripces] is necessarily absent in the 
State, and, if present and voting, he 
would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. MIL- 
LIKIN] is detained on official business, 
and his pair with the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case] has been announced 
previously. 

The result was announced—yeas 42, 
nays 47, as follows: 


YEAS—42 
Barkley Humphrey Morse 
Bible Jackson Mundt 
Byrd Johnson, Tex, Murray 
Carlson Johnston, S. C. Neely 
Chavez err Neuberger 
Daniel Langer O'Mahoney 
Ellender Lehman Russell 
Ervin Long Scott 
Frear Magnuson Smathers 
Fulbright Mansfield Sparkman 
George McCarthy Symington 
Hayden McClellan Thurmond 
McNamara Welker 
Hil Monroney Young 
<< 
r “NAYS —47 
Aiken Dworshak Martin, Pa 
Allott Eastland 
Anderson Flanders Payne 
tt Goldwater Potter 
Beall Gore Purtell 
Bender Green Robertson 
Bennett Hickenlooper Saltonstall 
Bricker Holland Schoeppel 
Bush Smith, Maine 
Butler Ives Smith, N. J. 
Cal Jenner Ste 
Case, N. J Kennedy Thye 
Cotton EKnowland Watkins 
Curtis Kuchel Wiley 
Douglas Malone 
Duff Martin, Iowa 
NOT VOTING—6 
Bridges Clements Kefauver 
Case, S. Dak. Dirksen Millikin 


So the amendment offered by Mr. 
GEORGE, for himself and Mr. KERR, was 
rejected. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the amendment 
was rejected be reconsidered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move to lay on the table the motion of 
the Senator from Vermont to reconsider. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from California to lay 
on the table the motion of the Senator 
from Vermont to reconsider the vote by 
which the amendment was rejected. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President—— 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
‘yield to the Senator from New Mexico, 
with the understanding that I do not 


lose the floor. 


- The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wisconsin desires to yield 
to the Senator from New Mexico, for the 
purpose of permitting the Senator from 
New Mexico to move to reconsider the 
vote on another amendment, with the 
understanding that the Senator from 


Wisconsin shall not lose the floor. Is 


there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and the Senator from New Mexico may 
proceed. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to enter a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the amendment proposed 
by the senior Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. CLEMENTS] for himself and on be- 
half of the junior Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BARKLEY], designated as 
A-2-21-56, was agreed to, and I ask that 
the motion lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mo- 
oe WEE De received sng id: Hagen 

le. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I of- 
fer an amendment and ask that it be 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 4 lines 10 
and 11, it is proposed to strike out not 
less than 80 percent nor more than 90 
percent” and insert in lieu therof “not 
less than.90 percent.” 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, my 
amendment is very clear. It merely pro- 
vides that the scale of not less than 80 
percent nor more than 90 percent“ be 
stricken from the bill and that 90- 
percent supports on dairy products be 
made mandatory. 

I shall state the reason for my amend- 
ment. I feel confident that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Mr. Benson, if al- 
lowed discretion, will support dairy 
products at only 80 percent. I think that 
is discrimination against the dairy farm- 
er. He is being treated as a second-class 


citizen. However, I talked at length on 


this amendment when it was submitted, 
Anything I would say now would be 
largely repetitious. 

I am not going to ask for the yeas 
and nays on the amendment; I am 
merely going to ask for a voice vote. 

If any Senator cares to address the 
Senate on the amendment, I shall be glad 
to yield time to him. Otherwise, I ask 
for an immediate vote on the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield to the senior 
Senator from Wisconsin as much time 
as he desires. 

Mr. WILEY, I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I realize that there was 
quite a fight in the committee in rela- 
tion to the milk section. I have spoken 
repeatedly before city groups and farm 
groups in relation to the milk situation 
in the State of Wisconsin. I myself 
have been a dairy farmer since 1916. 
There was a time when we could buy 
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machinery at 30 to 40 percent of what 
we have to pay now. There was a time 
when we could get labor at one-third of 
what we have.to pay now. 

The result is, Mr. President, that by 
and large, except in certain areas, the 
milk farmers in my State are not get- 
ting what might be called the cost of pro- 
duction plus a reasonable return for 
what they produce. 

Or; putting it another way, the milk 
farmers are earning from 11 cents to 41 
cents an hour, when they themselves can 
go into the cities and make from a dollar 
up to two and a half dollars an hour. 
The result is that there are foreclosures, 
and farmers are going out of business. 

While I am speaking essentially on 
behalf of the small farmer, I want to say 
a few words about the national interest. 

The national interest is primarily con- 
cerned in maintaining and preserving 
the productivity of this country. If we 
let the dairy business go haywire, so to 
speak, we shall let the soil of this country 
go to pieces. The best fertilizing agent 
is the dairy cow, and it preserves the 
productive condition of the soil. 

We have heard a lot of talk on the 
floor of the Senate about the conditions 
which affect different segments of our 
society. We have protected labor by a 
minimum wage. We have increased the 
salaries of our public servants, our legis- 
lators, our administrators, and our judi- 
cial officers, in order that they may get 
a‘living wage. We have subsidized pub- 
lishers of our newspapers and magazines 
by distributing their products at below 
the cost thereof. We have subsidized 
those who carry our mails out of the 
Treasury of the United States and made 
up the deficit of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. We have appropriated through 
the years millions of dollars for improv- 
ing harbors on our coasts, which has re- 
sulted in the betterment of a certain 
class or group of cities. When floods or 
other acts of nature have destroyed 
property, the public purse has been 
called on to aid and assist. We have 
subsidized the shipping industry. 

Yet, when it comes to sustaining the 
backbone of America—the American 
farmer, who is caught in a squeeze— 
we sometimes hear it called socialism. 

I am interested primarily in seeing to 
it that that segment of America which 
has always been the backbone is not so 
depleted that, in the generations to 
come, we shall not be able to produce 
the food that is necessary. 

COMMENDATION OF THE WISCONSIN 
FARMERS’ UNION 

On this subject of socialism which 
we have heard so much of on this floor 
recently, I should like to make just a few 
observations with regard to the issue of 
the National Farmers’ Union which has 
been raised within the past week on the 
Senate floor. I am not going to refer 
to anyone inside the Senate who holds 
views contrary to my own on the Na- 

tional Farmers Union. But I want to 
say, in all fairness and frankness, that 
I do object most strenuously, and I dis- 
pute most vigorously, the criticism which 
is made of this organization. Tomy way 
of thinking, it is honest, it is patriotic, 
it is acting in accordance with its con- 
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victions—whether I happen to agree 
with all of its views or not. 

Yes; I am glad to defend this organ- 
ization, despite certain minor facts— 

(a) I have on some occasions differed 
with both the national group and the 
group in my own State. 

(b) Some few folks in the organiza- 
tion have in the past opposed me, par- 
ticularly at time of election, which is 
their prerogative or any American's 
prerogative. 

(c) At some times in the past there 
may have been in the organization some 
few individuals holding a questionable 
philosophy of Government; but the pres- 
ence of such few individuals in a group 
is hardly unique. There is hardly an 
organization in America—a church, vet- 
erans’ group, labor group, or profes- 
sional group—which has not had some 
undesirables in it at one time or another. 

But I say very emphatically that the 
National Farmers’ Union is a law- 
abiding American organization; that its 
leaders and members are, to the best of 
my knowledge, patriotic citizens who 
believe in the Constitution, the American 
flag, and every other symbol of our 
national existence. 

WISCONSIN FARMERS UNION 


And I want to say a particular word 
about members of the Wisconsin Farm- 
ers Union. 

They are good, honest, hard-working, 
grassroots farmers. I have seen them 
countless times—here in Washington or 
in my hometown, which is State head- 
quarters. I have spoken at farmers’ 
meetings, sent statements to Farm Union 
periodicals, reprinted Farm Union reso- 
lutions in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I have written to members, telephoned 
to them, been in their houses, met them 
at county fairs, enjoyed contacts with 
them, as I have with the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, the National Grange, 
groups affiliated with the National Milk 
Producers Federation, and others. 

These Wisconsin members of the 
Farmers Union are as American as folks 
in any of the other groups which I have 


mentioned. And I do not believe that it 


would be fair, in the slightest, if I were 
to let pass unnoticed any unfair criti- 
cism which refiects upon them or which 
compares some of their views in the same 
breath as views of the Communist Party. 

If we are to judge American organi- 
zations solely by whether or not the 
Communist Party happens to parrot the 
same theme, then Heaven help us. 
For all I know, the Daily Worker may in 
its issue today have an appeal for con- 
tributions to the American Red Cross 
or to the Crippled Children’s Fund. 
Would that fact reflect on the American 
Red Cross or on the Crippled Children’s 
Fund? Of course not. 

Let us, therefore, in fairness and 
frankness, follow policies which respect 
the rights of citizens to differ with us 
on farm parity or any other issue. 

AGREEMENT ON MANY ISSUES 


I, for one, am happy to have agreed 
with the Farmers Union on such vital 
issues as the St. Lawrence Seaway, rural 
electrification, rural phones, livestock 
disease research, and a great many other 
matters. We have, however, differed on 
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some topics. But, all this aside, Ameri- 
canism or un-Americanism is a wholly 
different matter, and no man’s or no 
group’s patriotism should ever be un- 
fairly impugned. 

Mr. President, I realize that we can- 
not, by legislation, turn a crook into an 
angel; and I also realize that, by legis- 
lation, we cannot correct a lot of our 
economic ills. All we can do is create 
a condition so that the individuals who 
are suffering may be given, for the time 
being, a palliative. That is what we are 
asking for the milk farmers, who are 
producing milk, in certain sections of our 
State, at 5 and 6 cents a quart. Milk 
cannot be produced profitably at that 
price. 

What are the remedies? The reme- 
dies are to see to it that for the time 
being the farmers will at least be given 
a living wage. How will that be done? 
That is why I am speaking on behalf of 
the amendment. I am satisfied that a 
price of 5 and 6 cents a quart will not 
give them a living wage. As a result, 
the land will become vacant and unoc- 
cupied and unproductive. 

I see the distinguished Senator from 
Florida has come on the floor. Let me 
tell him that down in the State of Flor- 
ida the farmers are getting twice what 
the dairy farmers in Wisconsin are get- 
ting for their milk. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Wisconsin is not suggesting that Florida 
farmers are getting supports from the 
Government is he? 

Mr. WILEY. That is not what I said. 
I am talking about what the farmers of 
Wisconsin are getting for their products. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I simply wanted the 
Recorp to be clear that the Florida 
dairymen are not asking for supports 
and are not getting supports. 

Mr. WILEY. Of course not. The rea- 
son they are not getting supports is that 
they do not need them. Yet the Wis- 
consin farmers are working every bit as 
hard as Florida dairy farmers are, and 
they are producing better milk than is 
produced in Florida. 

What is the remedy? First, for the 
time being, when the patient is sick he 
should be given support, and the support 
should be at least an adequate amount. 
Ninety percent would, I believe, produce 
about $4.20 a hundred. $4.20 a hundred 
would be about 10 cents a quart. 

Mr. President, in discussing this sub- 
ject, we must remember that we can- 
not by mere legislation remedy an eco- 
nomic ill. Therefore, I suggest that we 
remove the barriers in the District of 
Columbia, so that Wisconsin milk can 
be shipped into the District of Columbia, 
which is. the best market in the world 
for milk and milk products. But now 
that cannot be done, at present. We 
often complain about the creation of 
economic barriers between countries, 
what about the economic barrier that 
has been created by the District of Co- 
lumbia? 

Second, Mr. President, we do not pro- 
duce what really is an excess amount 
of milk; it will not be excess if there 
is sufficient distribution. But barriers 
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-are being built against the shipment of 
milk to various parts of our land—the 
lend of the free and the home of the 
privileged. Who are the privileged? 
If we consider the price the farmers of 
Maryland and the farmers of Virginia 
receive for their milk, we find that they 
receive as much as 12 or 14 cents a quart. 

In Wisconsin, the dairymen, in certain 
areas, are getting 5 or 6 cents a quart. 
The Wisconsin dairymen would like to 
ship milk to the District of Columbia, 
so that the school children in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia can have plenty of 
milk, and so that the young people in the 
colleges in the District of Columbia can 
have three glasses of milk a day. Let 
us remove the barriers. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconson yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BIBLE 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Wisconsin yield to the Senator from 
Florida? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The milk producers 
who are in the Chicago milkshed are not 
getting the low prices the Senator from 
Wisconsin has mentioned. 

Mr. WILEY. No; but they are getting 
about $3.65 a hundred, which is about 8 
cents a quart net. That is what they are 
getting in that milkshed area, after the 
shipping costs are deducted. 

However, I am referring to the great 
number of producers in our State who 
do not have the privilege of shipping 
milk into the isolated areas that are 
provided under the law. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield fur- 
ther to me? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND.. Then the Senator 
from Wisconsin recognizes, does he not, 
that, after all, economics and the law of 
supply and demand have some bearing 
even in Wisconsin, where the milk pro- 
ducers who are in the Chicago milkshed 
get a satisfactory price for their product. 


Mr. WILEY. TI realize that the law of 


economies applies: That is why we raised 
. the salaries of Senators. But the Senator 
from Florida does not want to have the 
income of the poor farmers raised. We 
have established minimum wages, so that 
the workers can live, but the farmer 
should not be considered. 

Mr. President, I realize that my good 
friend, the Senator from Virginia, will 
not agree to the removal of the barrier 
that gives Virginia a land of milk and 
honey in Washington, D. C. But the 
milk. producers in Wisconsin are Ameri- 
cans, raise families, pay taxes, and want 
an opportunity to make a living wage. 

Mr. President, I was referring to dis- 
tribution of dairy products. Last year 
I took up with the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture the imperative need of getting milk 
into the schools of the country, because 
many of our young men who have gone 
into the armed services have been found 
to be physically defective, frequently be- 
cause of malnutrition. Milk, butter, and 
cheese are the best foods in the world for 
the development of healthy bodies. Asa 
result of our activities, more milk was 
supplied to the camps, and the schools. 
But at this time the conferees are delay- 
ing and are not reporting the bill for 
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be supplied to the schools. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am thinking of the children who 
need the great food that we in Wisconsin 
produce. 

Mr. President, I also have suggested 
that there be established a laboratory 


which would have the specific assign- 


ment of engaging in research into other 
uses for milk, for food, and other uses. 
In that connection, let me point out 
that, as was stated yesterday, nylon to- 
day is taking over the cotton market. 
Incidentally, Mr. President, I am now 
wearing a shirt made of nylon. If a 
shirt can be made from such synthetics, 
we should be able to use the constituent 
parts of milk for the production of other 
commodities than milk powder, butter, 
and cheese. The Government itself 
should be interested in the establishment 
of such a laboratory or institution. The 
place for it should be in Wisconsin. 
The Secretary of Agriculture has done 
a fairly good job in the distribution of 
powdered milk and butter. As a conse- 
quence, the surplus supplies of those 
commodities have been diminished con- 
siderably. Our big problem is cheese. 
If we could educate some Senators and 
our people to eat as much cheese as they 
should—for cheese supplies the iron that 


everyone needs in his blood—we would 


begin a program which would mean that 
there would no longer be a surplus of 
cheese. And the result would be that 
the farmers who are producing this fine 
product would receive a living wage. 

Mr. President, we must also consider 
the international field, in which there is 
very great need for these foodstuffs, in- 
cluding powdered milk. I myself fre- 
quently use Wisconsin powdered milk. 
If it is made into liquid milk, and then 
is placed under refrigeration, one can- 
not tell the difference between it and 
other kinds of milk, particularly some 
of the Virginia milk. [Laughter.] 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr, President, I 


wish to inform my colleague that my - 
time has almost expired. I do not know . 


what arguments may be made against 
the amendment. I should like to reserve 
some time, so as to be able to answer 
any arguments which may be made 
against it. Therefore, if my colleague 
will do so, I shall appreciate it very much 
if he will terminate his remarks quite 
quickly. 

Mr. WILEY. How much time re- 
mains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Mc- 
Cartuy] has 3 minutes remaining. 

Mr. WILEY. Then, Mr. President, I 
yield the floor. 

Mr. President, let me say to my col- 
league that I thought 1 hour was avail- 
able to us. 

Mr. McCARTHY. No; unfortunately 
not. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. AIKEN]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I hope 
with the two Senators from Wisconsin, 
that the time is not far off when our 
dairymen will get a good price, not only 
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for milk that is used in fluid form for 


human consumption, but also for milk 
used for processing into dairy products. 

However, Mr. President, we have had 
a rather unsatisfactory experience with 


-90-percent supports for dairy products. 


It will be recalled that for the several 
years prior to 1954, 90-percent supports 
for dairy products were in effect. But 
the dairymen did not receive the full 90 
percent. Instead, they lost 14 percent 
of their per capita market for dairy 
products; and even now, that has not 
been recovered. 

Then, in the spring of 1954, as Senators 
will recall, the support price for dairy 
products was dropped to 75 percent of 


-parity. For the first few months, there 


was a sharp drop in the income of the 
dairymen; but then it began to pick up. 
It picked up more in some parts of the 
country than it did in others. Since 
then, we have recovered the market for 
approximately 300 million pounds of the 
500 million pounds which were lost, in 
the case of butter. A year ago the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation had on hand 
266 million pounds of butter. Today, 
the Commodity Credit Corporation has 
on hand only about 10 million pounds of 
butter. Other surpluses of dairy prod- 
ucts have been reduced accordingly. 

As I have said, in the spring of 1954 
the support price of milk was fixed at 75 
percent of parity. But because of the 
increased consumption, it was possible 
in the spring of 1955 to increase the sup- 
port price to 78 percent of parity. This 
year, because of still more favorable con- 
ditions, including the supply and demand 
factor, it has been possible for the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to set the support 
price at 82 percent of parity. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Vermont yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I shall yield in just a 
minute, Mr. President. 

However, in setting the support prices, 
we must set them on a national basis. 
Unfortunately some parts of the country, 
particularly the States of Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, and some of the adjacent 
areas, have not shared in the general 
improvement which some other parts of 
the country have experienced. I think 
they are on their way. The surpluses are 
getting out of the way. There is 61 per- 
cent less butter in storage today in the 
important storage centers of the country 
than there was a year ago. 

Civilian per capita consumption of 
milk and other dairy products has gone 
up 21 pounds per capita in the past 18 
or 20 months. Consumption has in- 
creased in the past 2 years about 8% 
billion pounds, while production has been 
increasing about 3 billion pounds. So 
we are on the way. 

We have a problem in the manufac- 
turing areas which we have not yet been 
able to solve, because, regardless of the 
fact that manufacturing milk is sup- 
ported at $3.14 a hundredweight, in Wis- 
consin today I find that the price which 
is being paid by the plants is $3 a hun- 
dredweight. The farmer is not getting 
the 14 cents additional which he ought 
to get under the support program. There 
are many reasons why he is not getting 
it. I suppose some of the plants cannot 
pass it back and continue in existence. 
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Others may not have the desire to pass 
it back. 

The supply and demand situation is 
straightening out. I hope that by the 
coming fall the market price of all milk 
in this country will be averaging 90 per- 
cent of parity. It averaged 87 percent 
in February—97 percent for fluid milk 
and 82 percent for manufacturing milk, 
making the average for all milk 87 per- 
cent of parity. That is some improve- 
ment. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I think the Senator 
is mistaken so far as my State is con- 
cerned. Milk has not averaged 87 per- 
cent of parity. 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not believe it has, 
either; and it is unfortunate, in view of 
the fact that the State of Wisconsin has 
done a magnificent job in promoting the 
sale of fluid milk, which is what brings 
the higher price to the farmer. The 
New York City and Philadelphia areas 
have increased the consumption of milk 
only 24 percent, barely keeping up with 
the increase in population. The State 
of Wisconsin has increased the consump- 
tion of milk 10 percent in the past few 
years. The Twin Cities have increased 
consumption by 12 percent, or even more. 
However, the producers are stuck with 
lower prices for manufacturing milk. 
That is one of the major problems of 
the dairy industry today. I do not be- 
lieve that a return to the 90-percent pro- 
gtam is the solution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Vermont has 
expired. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield 1 minute 
to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I shall 
confine myself to 1 minute. 

I am very happy that the Senator 
from Wisconsin has offered this amend- 
ment. I favor it. We have the same 
problem in South Dakota that exists in 
Wisconsin. Wherever reliance is placed 
upon the market for manufacturing milk, 
we find that a little gimmick in the bill, 
in lines 11 and 12 on page 4, weakens 
the effectiveness of the price supports, 
and prevents the farmer from getting 
the full price-support guaranty. The 
language is: 

Not less than 80 percent nor more than 
90 percent of the parity price therefor using 
a parity equivalent for manufacturing milk 


based on the 30-month period, July 1946 to 
December 1948, both inclusive. 


It is on the basis of a parity equiva- 
lent for manufacturing milk that we 
are shaved down. 

The committee, in its reconstruction 
of section 105, took a strong step for- 
ward in the direction of accomplishing, 
to a degree, what the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Wisconsin would 
accomplish to a greater degree—and I 
think a justifiable degree. By selecting 
the 30-month period and changing the 
formula, we have taken a step in the 
right direction. However, Senator Mc- 
CarTHY’s amendment would be a longer 
step in this same commendable direction. 
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Mr. President, I urge support of the 
pending amendment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I rise 
in opposition to the pending amendment. 
As has been stated, this amendment 
would require dairy products to be sup- 
ported at not less than 90 percent of 
parity instead of between 80 and 90 per- 
cent, as is now provided in the bill. 

On the basis of January 15 data, this 
would raise the minimum support price 
for manufacturing milk to $3.65 per hun- 
dredweight, or 40 cents above the level 
provided in the bill, and 50 cents above 
the current support price. No method 
of controlling production of dairy prod- 
ucts has been devised; supporting these 
perishable commodities at the proposed 
90 percent of parity level may build up 
stocks and price-support costs to such 
a point as to endanger the entire price- 
support program. 

The committee voted to place in the 
bill, in section 105, a provision raising the 
support level of milk from its present 
range of 75 percent to 90 percent of par- 
ity, to the proposed new scale of 80 per- 
cent to 90 percent of parity. We also 
provided that the parity equivalent for 
manufacturing milk, based upon a 30- 
month period, from July 1946 to Decem- 
ber 1948, both inclusive, would be used 
instead of the moving base period. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I will yield in a mo- 
ment. 

The change in the formula means that, 
under the present law, if price support 
remains at from 75 to 90 percent of par- 
ity, the minimum support price on man- 
ufacturing milk will be raised from $2.88 
to $3.25, a difference of 37 cents. If the 
amendment offered by my good friend 
from Wisconsin were adopted, it would 
mean that manufacturing milk would be 
supported at about $3.65 per hundred- 
weight. My fear is, as I stated before 
the committee, that much of the milk 
which is now used in the raw state would 
find its way into manufactured prod- 
ucts and, ultimately into CCC storage. 
As the record shows, in the past 2% years, 
the losses to the Government on pow- 
dered milk, manufacturing milk, butter, 
and cheese aggregated almost $700 mil- 
lion. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me at that point? 

Mr. ELLENDER. My good friend, the 
senior Senator from Wisconsin stated 
that the milk and brucellosis bill con- 
ferees on the Senate side were inactive. 
I should like to state that I have been 
sitting here for the past 3 or 4 weeks try- 
ing to get the pending bill through; 
nevertheless, I have, in the meantime, 
made a serious effort to get the con- 
ferees on the House side to sit with us 
on the milk and brucellosis bill, but to 
no avail. I tried to get them to meet a 
week ago last Friday, and they were 
unable to do so. They asked that we 
meet the next day, which was Saturday; 
I was available, but was unable to get 
a sufficient number of the other Senate 
conferees. 

We are confronted with this problem: 
The House Members were unwilling to 
take the Senate bill as we approved it. 
They have no objection to providing 
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‘funds for the milk program, as well as 


the brucellosis program, until June 30. 
Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. ELLENDER. They would like to 
have the Senate place in the pending 
farm bill an amendment which would 
take care of the situation from July 1 on. 
If we did that, the conferees could meet, 
and within 10 minutes we would have 
sufficient money to provide for the pro- 
gram during the remainder of this fiscal 
year. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. ‘President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield first to the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin, 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the Senator from 
Louisiana a question. I have a great deal 
of respect for his knowledge of agricul- 
tural problems. I think he has been do- 
ing a tremendous job. Therefore I am 
sure he is aware of the situation. 

The Senator from Louisiana has talked 
about increasing the price-support level 
to not less than 90 percent, instead of 
between 80 and 90 percent. Can we agree 
that if we leave it at from 80 to 90 per- 
cent, the present Secretary of Agricul- 
ture will certainly support milk at the 
lowest possible figure, namely, 80 per- 
cent, because at the present time he is 
supporting it at the lowest possible 
figure, namely, 75? For that reason, to 
give him the discretion of going up to 
90 percent is meaningless, because he cer- 
tainly will not do it, and the dairy farmer 
will still be discriminated against. Can 
we agree on that? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Although the mini- 
mum is 75 percent, milk is now being 
supported at 82 percent. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I might say that the 
Secretary is required to support the price 
of milk, between 75 and 90 percent, at 
such a level as will obtain the desired 
production. In view of the increased 
consumption of milk during the past 2 
years, he has been able to raise the sup- 
port price from the minimum to 78 per- 
cent last year, and to 83 percent this 
year. If consumption continues to im- 
prove—and I believe the consumption of 
milk and milk products will steadily in- 
crease—it should not be too long when 
the support price will be up higher than 
it is now. 

I say again that the support must be 
fixed on the national basis. Unfortu- 
nately, the Senator’s State, with a high 
percentage of manufacturing milk, does 
not come up to anywhere near the na- 
tional average of the price. In fact, it 
is second or third from the bottom in 
price. Minnesota is the lowest. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Senator men- 
tioned 82 percent. The support price for 
dairy products in Wisconsin is not any- 
where near 82 percent. 

Mr. AIKEN. No; as I said, they are 
getting $3 for manufacturing milk, al- 
though the support price is $3.15 for 1956. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
should like to state to the junior Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin that although in 
committee I voted against the section 
now in the bill, to which I have just 
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referred, so long as it is in the bill, I 
expect to vote for it. Under the pro- 
vision in the bill as it now stands, the 
minimum support level for fluid milk 
is increased to 80 percent of parity. 
With the parity equivalent for manu- 
facturing milk fixed on a 30-month pe- 
riod from July 1946 to December 1948, 
it will make possible even with the mini- 
mum support level of 75 percent of 
parity in effect, an increase in the sup- 
port price from $2.88 to $3.25 for manu- 
facturing milk. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield for a ques- 
tion. How much time do I have remain- 
ing, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana has approxi- 
mately 15 minutes remaining. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. Throughout the debate 
on the farm bill, which has been in 
progress for some time now, I have tried 
to evaluate the arguments from the 
standpoint of the interests of the indi- 
vidual farmer and also from the national 
interests. I should like to say to the 
Senator—and I should like to have his 
answer—that the average farm in Wis- 
consin is 140 acres, and the average in- 
come of the farmer ranges from 11 cents 
an hour to 41 cents an hour. The result 
is that the farm population has gone 
down and is continuing to go down. 
Acres which should be kept fertile—and 
that is the point—are not being kept 
fertile. I should like to ask the Senator 
from Louisiana what he thinks the effect 
of the low income has upon the general 
welfare, causing people to leave the farm 
and to go into the cities—people who 
should be building their homes and earn- 
ing their livelihood and enjoying their 
lives in the country—where wages aver- 
age $2 an hour. Under the circum- 
stances, is it not of great interest and a 
challenge to us to see to it that the farm 
population remains on the farm and that 
that segment of our economy is kept 
economically healthy? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I should like to 
state to my good friend from Wisconsin 
that the situation to which he refers is 
not peculiar to Wisconsin. 

Mr. WILEY. I recognize that fact. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The same condi- 
tions prevail in Louisiana and in Missis- 
sippi and in Alabama, and in other agri- 
cultural States. 

What we tried to do in the bill in com- 
mittee was to give immediate economic 
relief to the farmer. As I said, I voted 
against the inclusion in the bill of sec- 
tion 105, which was submitted by the 
distinguished Senator from Minnesota, 
providing for an increase of 5 percent 
in price supports for milk, and also 
changing the period used for computing 
the parity equivalent for manufacturing 
milk to 30 months, instead of 10 years. 

Let me say further to my good friend 
from Wisconsin that the committee held 
hearings all over the United States in 
connection with this proposed legisla- 
tion. We found that, generally speak- 
ing, those who produced milk were in 
fair condition. They were not complain- 
ing too much, because the production of 
milk was somewhat in keeping with the 
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consumption of milk in their respective 
localities. It was only in parts of North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin—and only parts of those 
States—that we found there was quite 
a bit of complaint, and probably justi- 
fied complaint. 

However, I go back to the proposition 
that if we provide high price supports 
for manufacturing milk, the tendency 
will be, as it has been in the past, for the 
farmers to utilize raw milk in the manu- 
facture of butter and cheese and dried 
milk. My fear is that so doing will fur- 
ther aggravate the production problem 
to the point where the Government will 
again have to take over much butter, 
much cheese, and much dried milk. AsI 
have stated, the losses sustained on op- 
erations of that nature have been very 
great. I do not believe we should now 
vote an amendment which would further 
aggravate the situation. 

Mr. WILEY. I do not believe the 
Senator from Louisiana has answered 
my question. I asked him whether there 
was a great public interest and chal- 
lenge to see to it that the farm popula- 
tion of America remain on the farms 
and receive a wage at least sufficient to 
permit them to stay there. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. WILEY. The Senator has an- 
swered that question. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I agree. 

Mr. WILEY. In listening to the argu- 
ments on the farm bill, I noticed that 
there was a diversity of opinion. For 
instance, a few minutes ago, we dis- 
cussed cotton. Some Senators stated 
what they felt would be the right course 
to take in respect to that. Others said 
that was not the right course. I have 
listened to both sides of the argument 
during the debate, and I have had to 
form my opinion, not in the sense that 
I particularly favor one side or another 
side, but I do have, as I said, the interest 
of the farmer and the public interest 
in mind. 

I say to the Senator that the same 
rule applies to the farmers in the South. 
However, there is a great difference. 
Cotton is not a food. We can get along 
without cotton. However, we cannot get 
along without focd. If we paralyze the 
food industry of America by shortsight- 
edness, in failing to give honest workers 
who work 14 or 15 hours a day a decent 
wage, we are challenging the life of the 
Nation. It was this group of people 
who, when the world wanted food, fed 
the world; when people wanted food, the 
farmers fed them and increased their 
production. Now at long last we are 
saying to them, “Starve, or get off the 
farm.” 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yielded to the Senator for a question, not 
for a speech. 

I wish to repeat that the same condi- 
tion about which the Senator speaks 
prevails all over the South. There are 
many small farmers there who try to 
make a living from 25 percent of their 
total farm acreage. The thing to do is 
to give them immediate help by increas- 
ing the prices they receive, by raising 
support prices on that which they pro- 
duce. But that battle has been lost, and 
I have nothing further to say about it. 
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I wish to say to my good friend from 
Wisconsin that the conditions to which 
he refers are not peculiar to the State 
of Wisconsin. 

Mr. President, this amendment would 
require dairy products to be supported 
at not less than 90 percent of parity, 
instead of between 80 and 90 percent 
as provided by the bill. 

On the basis of January 15 data, this 
would raise the minimum support price 
for manufacturing milk to $3.65 per hun- 
dredweight, 40 cents above that pro- 
vided by the bill and 50 cents above the 
current support price. No method of 
controlling production of dairy products 
has been devised and support of these 
perishable commodities at this level may 
build up stocks and price-support costs 
to such a point as to endanger the entire 
price-support program. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 3 minutes. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield myself half 
a minute of that time and will give the 
remainder to the senior Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. President, I am very happy to 
find the senior Senator from Wisconsin 
and myself in complete agreement. He 
and I have differed very often, and I am 
very happy to find that when the inter- 
ests of the dairy farmer are considered 
the senior Senator and I are in complete 
agreement. ; 

Mr. President, I yield the remaining 
2% minutes to my colleague. 

Mr. WILEY. I thank the junior Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. President, the farm is the true 
laboratory of all life—where nature’s 
mysteries, birth, growth, and decline 
rhythmically unfold with the seasons. 

Springtime will soon be here, and with 
it the first buds, the first shoots. Where 
in the cities can we see so awesome and 
inspiring a drama as on the farm? 

But farming is no easy task. It is 
backbreaking. It is complex and re- 
quires long hours of work. The dairy 
farmer must be a plant and an insect ex- 
pert, an amateur veterinarian, a me- 
chanic, accountant, economist, and a 
dozen other specialists rolled into one— 
7 days a week, virtually 52 weeks a year. 

I mention these facts so that the city 
man or woman may better appreciate the 
farmer’s problems. 

I mention them so that some city peo- 
ple may not say: “Oh, listen to those 
farm Senators talking about parity sup- 
ports for the farmers, as if they were the 
only ones involved.“ 

The consumer is very definitely in- 
volved in the farm question. He does not 
want to see huge cotton or tobacco sur- 
pluses. He does want to see dairy items 
produced for the stomach, not for the 
warehouse. 

Mr. President, I sincerely feel that the 
few cents we are giving the farmer, ap- 
proximately $3.65 a hundred pounds, or 
about 9 cents a quart, for milk for which 
we have to pay 24 or 25 cents a quart, is 
not treating the farmer properly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Wisconsin has 
expired. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield back such time as I have remaining. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. MCCARTHY], 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr, BYRD. Mr. President, I offer the 
amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Virginia will be stated. 

The. CHIEF CLERK. On page 35, be- 
tween lines 14 and 15, it is proposed to 
insert: 

PEANUT MARKETING PENALTIES 

Sec. 405. Effective beginning with the 
1956 crop, section 359 (a) of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended by amending the first sentence 
thereof to read as follows: “The marketing 
of any peanuts in excess of the marketing 
quota for the farm on which such peanuts 
are produced, or the marketing of peanuts 
from any farm for which no acreage allot- 
ment was determined, shall be subject to a 
penalty at a rate equal to 75 percent of the 
support price for peanuts for the marketing 
year (August 1—July 31).” 

Sec. 406, Section 359 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended by adding two new subsections as 
follows: 

“(d) The person liable for payment or 
collection of the penalty provided by this 
section shall be liable also for interest there- 
on at the rate of 6 percent per annum from 
the date the penalty becomes due until the 
date of payment of such penalty. 

“(e) Until the amount of the penalty pro- 
vided by this section is paid, a lien on the 
crop of peanuts with respect to which such 
penalty is incurred, and on any subsequent 
crop of peanuts subject to marketing quotas 
in which the person liable for payment of 
the penalty has an interest, shall be in 
effect in favor of the United States.” 


Mr.BYRD. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 5 minutes. 

This amendment differs slightly from 
the amendment which I offered a few 
days ago. Changes were made at the 
suggestion of the Department of Agri- 
culture. All the amendment does is to 
change the present penalty of 50 percent 
of the support price to 75 percent of the 
support price, in order effectively to deter 
violations. Currently, violators with 
sizable excess acreages are mostly larger 
landowners with customary landlord- 
tenant arrangements whereby the land- 
lord furnishes the land and fertilizer 
against the tenant's labor and machinery. 
Fertilizer costs for peanuts are relatively 
low. Hence, the landlord, who does not 
care about the soundness of the overall 
program can expect a return on excess 
peanuts comparable to other crops which 
have a lower support or no support. 

The great majority of growers want 

the penalty increased so as to prevent 
the few who are not interested in the 
soundness of the program from endan- 
gering the program. 

Also, the problem of administering and 
enforcing the penalty is most difficult 
where a farmer has more than one farm 

: allotment and complies on one farm but 
is over on other farms. In such cases 
those who wish to avoid some of the 
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penalty will market some of the peanuts 
from an excess farm on the marketing 
card for the within quota farm. 

The proposed amendment does one 
thing: Increases the penalty for excess 
peanuts from 50 percent to 75 percent of 
support price. 

Mr. President, so far as I am aware, 
there is no opposition to this amend- 
ment, and I ask that it be adopted and 
made a part of the bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 2 minutes. 

Prior to the calling up of this amend- 
ment, the Senator from Virginia asked 
that the committee look over it, and I 
submitted the amendment to the De- 
partment of Agriculture. There was one 
objection to the original amendment, 
namely, to that portion which appeared 
at the bottom of page 2, wherein the 
Secretary was authorized to compromise 
any claim for penalty provided by that 
section at any time prior to the referral 
of such claim to the Department of 
Justice. The Department of Agriculture 
took the position that the provision 
might result in a great deal of pressure 
being brought on the Department, in 
certain cases. 

With that provision deleted, and with 
a few minor changes, I, as chairman 
of the committee, have no objection to 
the amendment, for the simple reason 
that the only thing it does is to increase 
the penalty in connection with peanut 
marketing quotas from 50 percent to 75 
percent of the support price; it also 
would require the payment of interest 
at 6 percent. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
have no objection to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Virginia yield back the 
remainder of his time? 

Mr. BYRD. I do, Mr. President. : 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am prepared to 
yield back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All the 
time on the amendment is yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. BYRD]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, for my- 
self and on behalf of the senior Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Eastrianp], the 
senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mo- 
CLELLAN], the junior Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the junior Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. Sparkman], the 
junior Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
Tuurmonp], the senior Senator from 


Alabama [Mr. HILL], and the senior Sen- 


ator from North Carolina [Mr. ERVIN], 
I call up my amendment 3-7-56-Q, and 
ask that it be read. 

I also ask that the name of the senior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] be 
added as a cosponsor of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the name of the senior Senator 
from Georgia will be added as a co- 
sponsor. 

The clerk will now state the amend- 
ment offered by the junior Senator from 
Mississippi, for himself and on behalf of 
other Senators, 
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The CHIEF CLERK. On page 31, be- 
tween lines 10 and 11, it is proposed to 
insert the following new section: 
ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS FOR COTTON FOR 1957 AND 

1958 

Sec. 403. Section 342 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
hereby amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following: “Notwithstanding the fore- 
going provisions of this section, the national 
marketing quota for cotton for 1957 and 1958 
shall be not less than the number of bales 
required to provide a national acreage allot- 
ment for 1957 and 1958 equal to the national 
acreage allotment for 1956.” 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

I feel the amendment is noncontro- 
versial and is fully understood by the 
membership of the Senate generally. It 
merely provides that the cotton acreage 
allotments for the years 1957 and 1958 
shall not. be reduced below the cotton 
acreage allotment applying for 1956. 

The reason for offering the amendment 
is that the reduction in cotton acreage 
allotments has been so rapid and so 
severe during the past few years that the 
allotments have already reached a point 
where a great segment of the cotton 
farmers cannot stand any more acreage 
reductions and still continue to grow 
cotton. 

In 1953, 28,330,000 acres of cotton were 
planted in the entire Nation. That acre- 
age has steadily fallen, so that in 1956 
the allotment for cotton was only 17,- 
391,000 acres. From a national stand- 
point, that is a reduction of 37 percent 
in 3 years. 

If the agriculture bill shall become 
law, and even though it may be success- 
ful with reference to surpluses and the 
operation of the soil bank according to 
best possible calculations we shall be 
faced with an additional national reduc- 
tion in cotton acreage next year amount- 
ing to more than 1,500,000 acres. 

The acreage reduction already has 
gone beyond that required in many cases 
to permit an income necessary to meet 
minimum family needs. The reductions 
at the State level are even much more 
severe than they are at the national level. 
Farmers in my own State of Mississippi, 
have suffered a reduction of 40.1 percent 
from the 1953 level. If the scheduled 
reduction for 1957 should occur, there 
will be another 11.4 percent statewide 
reduction. This will bring about a total 
reduction of 48 percent in acreage since 
1953, and will result in an unbearable 
situation. 

Furthermore, when reductions are ap- 
plied at the county level, they are fre- 
quently much higher on a percentage 
basis than they are at the State level. 
In many of the counties of Mississippi 
the reductions for 1957 would run as 
high as 15 percent when applied at the 
county level, and even higher when ap- 
plied at the farm level. 

The reductions which have already 
been sustained have created hardships 
for all farmers but have been the hardest 
on what we call the homestead farmer. 

A large operator may lose some of his 
acres, but if 3 or 4 years later he cares 
to come back under the plan, he is still 
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in business and can take advantage of 
the acreage. But the reductions which 
have been sustained by the homestead 
farmer have been putting him out of 
business. If the reductions go any fur- 
ther, he will have to suffer severe losses, 
or move away from his farm. When 
times get better or the acreage situation 
improves, he will not be able to benefit 
because he will have left the farm. 

There are floors for wheat, corn, pea- 
nuts, and rice. In the amendment now 
being considered a floor is being sought 
for cotton, so as to meet conditions in 
the next 2 years only. 

Another evidence of the acreage reduc- 
tions is the fact that in 1955, through- 
out the cotton area, 55,000 rental fami- 
lies were caused to be displaced. Acre- 
age has been reduced so often that the 
point has been reached where such re- 
ductions cannot be borne any longer. 
Additional reductions will fall the hard- 
est on those who are least able to bear 
them. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As the Senator 
stated in his opening remarks, there 
seems to be no opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. STENNIS. Not so far as I know. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I understand that 
the administration likewise has stated 
that it does not object to the amend- 
ment, There is a letter in the Recorp 
to that effect, dated March 2, 1956; it 
appears in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
March 8, 1956, on page 4267. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the senior Senator from 
Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I join with 
the Senator from Mississippi in urging 
the adoption of the amendment. The 
Senator from Mississippi has clearly 
presented the picture which confronts 
the cotton farmer today, particularly 
the cotton farmer who has a small acre- 
age. The Senator made a very extended 
presentation on Wednesday night of last 
week, showing how necesssary it is that 
the amendment be agreed to. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. I had to step outside 
the Chamber in order to answer a tele- 
phone call while the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi was speaking. How much of an 
increase in acreage would the amend- 
ment provide? 

Mr. STENNIS. It provides for no in- 
crease at all; it would merely carry the 
acreage at the 1956 level. 

Mr. YOUNG. How much of a drop 
would the amendment prevent? 

Mr. STENNIS. It is anticipated that 
next year there will be a reduction, on 
a nationwide basis, of 8.9 percent, or in 
round numbers, about 1,500,000 acres. 

Mr. YOUNG. Will the amendment 
prevent a drop in acreage then? 

Mr. STENNIS. It will prevent a drop 
in acreage for next year. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I am glad to yield. 
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Mr. EASTLAND. It simply provides, 
for 2 years, a floor under cotton acreage 
similar to that which is now enjoyed by 
wheat and other commodities. We today 
placed the cotton support price on the 
same basis as that of wheat. The 
amendment would place a floor under 
acreage reductions for cotton at the same 
amount as now exists. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I will not 
oppose the amendment, but I do not 
think the statement is quite accurate, so 
far as wheat is concerned. The wheat 
farmers brought their production this 
year into line with domestic needs plus 
exports. Cotton producers raised a 
great deal more cotton than it was pos- 
sible to consume domestically and to ex- 
port abroad. 

Mr. EASTLAND. What my friend 
says is true; but the amendment makes 
economic sense when considered together 
with the export program which has been 
announced. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. There have been very 
substantial subsidies for the export of 
wheat. If there had been similar sub- 
sidies in the past few years with respect 
to the export of cotton, there would not 
be any surplus cotton left in the coun- 
try, and no acreage reduction would be 
necessary. 

Ordinarily, I would not have favored 
the amendment of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi. If the soil bank program be- 
comes effective, it is intended that it will 
take 3 million acres out of the cotton 
acreage allotment. That would mean a 
reduction, based upon last year’s yield, of 
about 2,500,000 bales, 

Under the soil bank proposal, the more 
realistic grade on which to base the sup- 
port price for cotton would be reestab- 
lished. 

The Government is also moving ahead 
with a very promising cotton export pro- 
gram. It may be recalled that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture announced last fall 
that in January he would offer on the 
world market a million bales of the low- 
est grade cotton. That offer was sup- 
posed to have been good until August. 
The million bales were sold in about 6 
weeks time; and in the seventh week the 
entire amount was disposed of. 

It looks as if we can recover the world 
market for cotton which we had even 
a few years ago. If we couple th^ in- 
creased sales of 2½ million bales of cot- 
ton with another 2½ million bale reduc- 
tion through the operation of the soil 
bank, there will be a 5 million bale dif- 
ference in the situation as it exists this 
year. 

It is true that there are about 14 mil- 
lion bales of cotton on hand, which is 
just about a year’s domestic supply, plus 
what we hope will be a year’s export. 

In view of that, if those provisions re- 
main in the bill and the bill becomes law, 
we might assume it will not be necessary 
to cut the acreage below what it is now, 
in order to reduce the surplus to manage- 
able proportions. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
5 additional minutes to the Senator from 
Alabama. í 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator 
from North Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG. I hardly agree with the 
statement of the Senator from Vermont. 
It is true that wheat has enjoyed a better 
export program, but wheat is in a com- 
pletely different category. Wheat is 
grown in practically every State of the 
Union and in practically every country 
in the world, and every country in the 
world except three has a higher support 
level than we have in the United States. 
We would not be able to export very 
much wheat unless we had an export 
program. 

I envy the cotton producers for get- 
ting such a favorable concession from 
the Department of Agriculture, but I 
would be the last one to stand in the way 
of the cotton producers from getting a 
better deal. I point out that the treat- 
ment accorded to cotton farmers is much 
better than that accorded to wheat farm- 
ers. I think it is the wrong way to do 
business, but I am not going to stand in 
the way of cotton farmers receiving what 
I think is a fair deal. We shall continue 
our fight in behalf of more equitable 
treatment for wheat farmers. I do not 
think the Congress will stand for the un- 
fair treatment the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is dealing the wheat farmers. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is very fair in 
his attitude, and I wish to assure him 
that anything we can do to make sure 
that his wheat farmers are treated prop- 
erly we shall be glad to do. 

Mr. President, I urge the adoption of 
the pending amendment so as to prevent 
a reduction in the national cotton acre- 
age allotment for 1957 and 1958 below 
the allotment for this year. 

I have joined in offering the amend- 
ment, and I cannot impress upon the 
Senate too strongly the urgency for its 
adoption. 

The junior Senator from Mississippi 
has presented to the Senate the picture 
of the critical situation confronting cot- 
ton farmers in Mississippi and through- 
out the Cotton Belt, and the disastrous 
consequences that are resulting from 
continued reduction in cotton-acreage 
allotments. 

In Alabama, as in Mississippi and other 
cotton-producing States, cotton is still 
the chief source of cash income for the 
overwhelming majority of our farm- 
ers. The farmers throughout the Cot- 
ton Belt have put forth herculean ef- 
forts and made unexcelled strides in the 
diversification of their crops and their 
sources of income. In no section of the 
Nation have farmers done more to carry 
out the policies of Congress which have 
declared diversification to be in the na- 
tional interest. Our cotton farmers, 
and particularly those operating family 
size cotton farms, have for years, by 
practicing diversification, steadily and 
voluntarily reduced the extent of their 
reliance upon cotton as a source of cash 
income. 

Now we come face to face with the 
anomalous situation of finding these 
same farmers who have done so much to 
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carry out the policies of Congress being 
penalized more than any others for hav- 
ing diverted cotton acres to other sources 
of farm income. 

With the decline in the price of live- 
stock and other crops to which the cot- 
ton farmer has diverted, he is now be- 
ing subjected to severe hardship and 
even being driven from his farm for 
carrying out the very agricultural re- 
forms Congress declared were essential 
to strengthen his economic position and 
that of the Nation. 

The cotton acreage of small farmers 
in particular has been reduced to the 
point of virtually destroying their abil- 
ity to get credit to carry on their farm- 
ing operations. Thousands. of such 
farmers throughout the Nation age be- 
ing forced to leave the soil they love only 
to swell the rolls of the unemployed in 
our towns and cities. In addition, in the 
single year 1955, 55,348 tenants and their 
families in the Cotton Belt were forced to 
leave the farm because of reductions in 
cotton allotments. Seven thousand five 
hundred and fifty-four of these were in 
Alabama. 

I wish to take a moment to describe 
the gravity of the situation in my State. 
In 1953 Alabama farmers planted 1,652,- 
980 acres of cotton. Two years later 
Alabama farmers had suffered drastic 
acreage cuts amounting to almost 550,- 
000 acres. This tremendous reduction 
in their No. 1 source of cash income was 
followed by a further reduction this year 
of approximately 76,000 acres. This 
amounts to a total reduction of some 
38 percent in a 3-year period. 

Let us keep in mind that these same 
cotton farmers have suffered large re- 
ductions in their profits from their other 
farming operations, and many have suf- 
fered great losses in these other farming 
operations. Add to this the 38-percent 
reduction in their cotton acreage, the 
decline in the price of cotton, and the 
rising cost of all farming operations, and 
we readily see why it has become impos- 
sible for thousands of our farmers to 
make ends meet, and why they have had 
to abandon their farms. 

I am sure no Member of the Senate 
would contend that any businessman in 
America could long survive with such 
losses. 

Ironically, while the cotton farmer is 
being driven out of business, corporation 
income and the income of nonfarm peo- 
ple have increased sharply. 

During the past year corporation in- 
come increased by 26 percent; the aver- 
age worker’s income increased 7 percent, 
while the farmer’s income in the same 
period dropped another 11 percent. The 
farmer’s share of the consumer dollar 
has dropped to the lowest point in 15 
years. Today the parity ratio stands 6 
points below the 1935-39 average. The 
farmer’s share of the national income is 
at the lowest point in the history of the 
United States. The Department of Agri- 
culture announced on Tuesday a drop of 
2 billion dollars in the net income of the 
farmers of America in the single year 
1954-55. 

The Nation simply cannot afford to 
permit such a situation to continue. 
Yet, unless the pending amendment is 
adopted the situation will not only con- 
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tinue as it is, certainly insofar as our 
cotton farmers are concerned, but will 
grow much worse next year, when the 
national acreage allotment will drop by 
another 1,549,720 acres, from 17,391,000 
acres down to 15,842,000 acres. This will 
amount to a further acreage reduction 
nationally of 9.8 percent. The farmers 
of Alabama will suffer a further loss of 
119,638 acres, or a loss of 11.6 percent. 
This would mean that the farmers of 
Alabama would suffer a total loss in their 
No. 1 source of cash income of 49.6 per- 
cent in the short span of 4 years. 

To permit that to happen would be the 
sheerest national folly. We cannot af- 
ford the terrible economic consequences 
that would result—the further curtailed 
production of industry, the increase in 
unemployment, and the further weaken- 
ing of the Nation’s economy and the Na- 
tion’s strength. And we cannot afford 
to ignore the social aspects associated 
with driving the small farmer and his 
family away from the farm. 

It cannot be denied that the family 
size farms have through the decades 
been the wellsprings of the intellectual, 
the moral, and the spiritual strength of 
our country. Unless we are prepared to 
see thein wiped out, the amendment be- 
fore the Senate must be adopted. 

The hour demands a return to the con- 
structive thinking and positive action 
that did so much to lift the farmer from 
the depths of the great depression. We 
must extend to the American farmer 
understanding, not indifference; appre- 
ciation, not persecution; faith, not cyni- 
cism; action, not promises. The ques- 
tion is not whether we can afford to come 
to his rescue. The question is: Can we 
afford not to come to his rescue? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I am 
prepared to yield back any time remain- 
ing to me, if there are no Senators who 
wish to speak. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All 
time having been yielded back, the ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
on page 31, between lines 10 and 11, 
offered by the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. STENNIS] for himself and other 
Senators. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment, identified as 3-7 
56-J.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 27, it is 
proposed to strike out lines 13 through 
18, inclusive, and to insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

Sec. 304. (a) Hereafter the quota for cot- 
ton having a staple length of 1% inches or 
more, established September 20, 1939, pur- 
suant to section 22 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1933, as amended, shall 
apply to the same grades and staple lengths 


included in the quota when such quota was 
initially established. 

(b) Effective not later than August 1, 1956, 
the Secretary of Agriculture and the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation are directed to 
use their existing powers and authorities to 
encourage the sale for export at competitive 
world prices a quantity of domestically pro- 
duced extra long staple cotton equal to the 
amount of such cotton acquired by and 
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brought to the United States pursuant to 
the act of June 7, 1939, which acquisition 
was not limited by the quota established 
pursuant to section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1933, as amended. The 
amount offered and the price accepted by 
the Secretary and the Commodity Credit 
Corporation shall be such as to dispose of 
such quantity in an orderly manner and 
within a reasonable period of time. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, as 
Senators will observe, the amendment 
isin two parts. The first part deals with 
the quota on imported cotton. The 
present quota was initially established 
on September 20, 1939, at 95,118 bales for 
1%-inch cotton or under. 

That limitation on cotton imports 
remained in effect until December 1940, 
when, for defense purposes and needs, 
it was decided to bring in cotton of 
11%, inches in length, and eliminate 
it from the quota. The Department of 
Defense now states that there is no 
longer any urgent military need for that 
quality of cotton. Such cotton is pro- 
duced only in Peru, and it involved 
twelve or fourteen thousand bales. The 
entire quota would remain at 95,118 
bales, and would apply to all nations. 
The probable effect will be that supplies 
of Peruvian cotton will continue to come 
into this country at an annual rate of 
about 15,000 bales and that much less 
Egyptian cotton will be imported. 

As to the second part of the amend- 
ment, it is a substitute for section 304 
in the reported bill, and reads in part as 
follows: 

To encourage the sale for export at com- 
petitive world prices a quantity of domes- 
tically produced extra long staple cotton 
equal to the amount of such cotton ac- 
quired by and brought to the United States 
pursuant to the act of June 7, 1939. 


In 1951 and 1952 our Government 
bought and brought to the United States 
a quantity of Egyptian cotton reported 
in the trade to be between 150,000 and 
175,000 bales which is now in the stock- 
pile as a strategic reserve. In case we 
should become involved in war and need- 
ed the cotton to make thread or other 
products, that quantity of long-staple 
cotton will continue to be available for 
such purposes. No one proposes to dis- 
turb that strategie reserve, but there 
are on hand about 125,000 bales of 1% 
inches or longer American-grown cot- 
ton which has been acquired by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. The 
proposed amendment contains a direc- 
tion to sell that long-staple cotton in an 
orderly manner within a reasonable 
period of time on the world market. 

The amendment strikes out the pro- 
vision of the bill which the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] of- 
fered in the committee, but he now 
thinks my amendment is better, and he 
is entirely willing that the following 
language be stricken from the bill: 

The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 
and directed to provide sufficient incentive 
to domestic users of extra long staple cotton 
sọ as to assure domestic utilization of a 


minimum of 30,000 bales of such cotton 
annually—— 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. As I understand 
the Senator’s amendment, it strikes 
from the bill section 304, which directs 
the Secretary to provide sufficient in- 
centive to get rid of 30,000 bales of long- 
staple cotton a year. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. In lieu thereof, 
my amendment would direct the Secre- 
tary to try to sell at the world price 
about 125,000 bales of American grown 
long-staple cotton. 
ai Mr. ELLENDER. Without the incen- 

ve? 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is correct. 

Mr.ELLENDER. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an explanation of the new 
language which is to take the place of 
the section which the committee adopted 
as section 304, on page 27 of the bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR ELLENDER 

This amendment would (1) include cotton 
having a staple length of 1s inches or 
longer within the import quota under sec- 
tion 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1933 for cotton having a staple length of 
1% inches and longer, and (2) direct the Sec- 
retary and the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion to use their existing powers to encour- 
age the exportation of a quantity of extra- 
long-staple cotton equal to the quantity 
which was acquired and imported under the 
strategic and Critical Materials Stockpiling 
Act. 

An annual import quota of 45,656,420 
pounds of cotton 1% inches or longer was 
made effective September 20, 1939. This 
quota was suspended with respect to cotton 
11½ inches and longer December 16, 1940. 
The amendment would make the quota ap- 
plicable again to cotton 1'tig inches and 
longer. 

The quantity of extra-long-staple cotton 
under the Strategic and Critical Materials 
Stockpiling Act is classified information and 
is not available at this time. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Arizona yield back the 
remainder of his time? 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. There was a special 
provision written into the Agricultural 
Act, I think 2 years ago, with respect 
to long-staple cotton produced in Ari- 
zona. Is that correct? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Long-staple cotton is 
produced in Arizona, west Texas, New 
Mexico, and California. 

Mr. YOUNG. To what did the provi- 
sion pertain? 

Mr. HAYDEN. To Puerto Rican cot- 
ton. 

Mr. YOUNG. At that time, 2 years 
ago, we were importing the long-staple 
cotton, and we made a special concession 
to the producers of this type of cotton. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. If the Senator 
will yield, I think he will recall that the 
legislation was to exclude Puerto Rican 
long-staple cotton from the totals. 
Twelve hundred bales was the figure, as 
I recall. 

Mr. YOUNG. ‘There was a change in 
the price support. I think I know what 
happened. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
am prepared to yield back the remainder 
of my time if no Senator desires any 
time. 
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Mr. HAYDEN. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Both 
sides have yielded back the remaining 
time. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. HayDEN] on page 27, lines 13 
through 18. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment identified as 
“3-8-56-F.” The amendment in modi- 
fied form is submitted by me, on behalf 
of myself and the Senator from New 
York (Mr. LEHMAN]. I send the modi- 
fied amendment to the desk, and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. AL- 
LOTT in the chair.) The amendment as 
modified will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 30, 
between lines 17 and 18, it is proposed 
to insert: : 

USE OF VOLUNTARY AGENCIES 

Sec. 310. That the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954, as 
amended, is amended as follows: 

(a) Section 201 is amended by striking out 
“free on board vessels in United States 
ports.” 

(b) Section 202 is amended by striking out 
the period at the end thereof and inserting: 

“Provided further, That such transfer may 
include delivery free on board vessels in 
United States ports and, upon a determina- 
tion by the President that it is necessary to 
accomplish the purposes of this title, or sec- 
tion 416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended, ocean freight charges from United 
States ports to designated ports of entry for 
such nations or populations, may be paid 
from funds available to carry out this title.” 

(c) Section 203 is amended by striking out 
“$300,000,000" and inserting 6500, 000, 000“. 

(d) The first sentence of section 203 is 
further amended by inserting before the 
period at the end thereof the following: “and 
for ocean freight charges authorized by this 
title.“ 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from Min- 
nesota yield to himself? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 20 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota is recognized 
for 20 minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
modifications of the amendment are de- 
signed to meet questions raised by the 
administration as to whether the orig- 
inal amendment would require duplicate 
bookkeeping on the part of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation and the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration, 
The modifications also separate process- 
ing authority from this amendment, so 
as to confine it entirely to the point of 
broader authority for the President in 
the payment of ocean freight on ship- 
ments handled by voluntary agencies. 
The processing authority previously in- 
cluded in the amendment is being offered 
alone in a separate amendment for that 
purpose, to be offered by the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. CLEMENTS], with 
myself and the Senator from New York 
(Mr. LEHMAN] as cosponsors. 

PURPOSE 

Mr. President, the purpose of this 
amendment is to facilitate the broader 
utilization of America’s farm surpluses 
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in overseas programs and disaster relief 
efforts of American religious and other 
voluntary relief agencies. 

Under the provisions of Public Law 
480, such voluntary agencies have made 
a substantial contribution to overseas 
relief and rehabilitation, distributing 
surplus foods and other commodities to 
the homeless and destitute in more than 
70 countries. 

During the fiscal year 1956, 18 agen- 
cies will distribute more than 800 million 
pounds of surpluses to needy people 
abroad. 

NEED FOR THIS AMENDMENT 


An editorial in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald for Tuesday, March 
13, pointed up the need for this amend- 
ment. The Post editorial said: 

DISTRIBUTE THE SURPLUS 

The Department of Agriculture and Amer- 
ican church and welfare agencies have been 
supporting a highly commendable program 
of distributing farm surpluses to needy per- 
sons overseas. To make it possible to expand 
the program, Senators HUMPHREY and LEH- 
MAN have proposed an amendment to the 
farm bill which clarifies the law and pro- 
vides additional funds. Under the share- 
our-surplus program, surplus commodities 
are made available to Protestant, Catholic, 
and Jewish church groups and to such organe 
izations as CARE for distribution where peo- 
ple are hungry because of floods, war, fam- 
ine, earthquakes, and other misfortunes. 

The United States Government pays for the 
cost of sea transportation. It is significant 
that the cost of transportation is some 40 
percent less than the cost of storing these 
commodities in Government warehouses for 
1 year. Here is an instance where we can- 
not afford not to be generous. At the same 
time, it is well to keep in mind that the 
real purpose of the program is to aid needy 
persons out of our own largesse. The pro- 
gram is not a large one and it is by no 
means a broad solution to the surplus prob- 
lem or to the problem of hunger in the 
underdeveloped countries, But it has made 
humanitarian use of some surplus commod- 
ities to help relieve suffering; and it should 
be continued and expanded. Senate ap- 
proval of the Humphrey-Lehman amend- 
ment would benefit both needy peoples 
abroad and the American taxpayer. 


Recently, wheat, corn, rice, and dry 
beans have been added to the list of 
commodities available for distribution 
by these agencies. With the addition of 
these bulky commodities, ocean freight 
assumes increasing importance as a lim- 
iting factor in the ability of the volun- 
tary agencies to use our surpluses. 

For the current fiscal year, $12,500,000 
has been authorized for ocean freight 
on surplus commodities delivered to the 
voluntary agencies. With the expanded 
list of available commodities, the volun- 
tary agencies would move nearly four 
times the tonnage previously used, were 
it not for the limitations on money au- 
thorized for ocean-freight charges. 

EstimateS made within the last few 
weeks, based upon actual need abroad, 
indicate that the religious and other 
voluntary agencies could, during the 
fiscal year 1957 dispose of more than 
3,200,000,000 pounds of our farm sur- 
pluses without displacing any normal 
sales or otherwise disrupting the econ- 
omies of the areas in which the surplus 
would be distributed. For this, upward 
of $50 million would be required for 
ocean freight. 
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WHAT THE AMENDMENT WOULD DO 


The amendment proposes that ocean- 
freight charges on commodities delivered 
to voluntary agencies under title III of 
Public Law 480 may be paid from funds 
available under title II of Public Law 
480 upon a determination by the Pres- 
ident that this is in the interest of the 
United States. It also provides that 
ocean freight may be similarly paid on 
commodities donated for disaster or 
other urgent relief under title II of Pub- 
lic Law 480. 

The amendment increases the author- 
ity of the President to use surplus com- 
modities for disaster, famine, and other 
urgent relief, from $300 million to $500 
million, for the period ending June 30, 
1957. As of February 29, 1956, $170 mil- 
lion of this amount had already been 
allocated. The increase is needed (a) to 
insure that the President can respond 
promptly and adequately to any major 
disaster abroad between now and June 
30, 1957; (b) to reimburse the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation for the additional 
volume of commodities which may be 
moved under title II: and (c) for the 
increased amounts required for ocean 
freight—including that on commodities 
distributed by voluntary agencies— 
under both title II and title III. The 
proposal continues the controls on ex- 
penditures presently exercised by the 
Administration through the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration. 
ADVANTAGES OF DISTRIBUTION ON PERSON-TO- 

PERSON BASIS BY VOLUNTARY AGENCIES 


The country faces urgent need of dis- 
posing of its surplus commodities. Dis- 
tribution through export trade and for- 
eign governments is beset with limita- 
tions and obstacles. In many ways, dis- 
tribution on a person-to-person basis— 
which is feasible only through the volun- 
tary agencies—is the most satisfactory 
procedure. It cannot interfere with the 
agricultural economy of the recipient 
countries. It does not raise questions of 
competition with other friendly export- 
ing countries. It avoids charges of 
“dumping.” It provides continuous su- 
pervision of distribution abroad by Amer- 
ican personnel, without interfering with 
the sovereignty of recipient countries. 
It assures support, within both host and 
recipient countries, which is not available 
to a government program. It mobilizes 
the voluntary financial and other sup- 
port of American citizens in the distri- 
bution of our agricultural surpluses to 
meet human need in other parts of the 
world. It enlists the cooperation of for- 
eign governments in the distribution to 
needy people. Indeed, the contributions 
of our citizens through the voluntary 
agencies, together with those obtained 
from foreign governments, are at least 
equal to the cost of ocean freight. 

The amendment increases the effec- 
tiveness of the individual financial con- 
tributions of American people for foreign 
relief. It takes advantage of the sincere 
desire of religiously motivated peoples of 
all faiths to help feed the needy, wher- 
ever they may be, to speed up the disposal 
of our agricultural surpluses. 

Eighteen voluntary agencies partic- 
ipated in freight reimbursement for the 
distribution of agricultural surpluses 
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abroad during the fiscal year 1955. 
These organizations were American 
Friends of Austrian Children; American 
Friends Service Committee; American 
Jewish Joint Distribution Committee; 
American Mission to Greeks; Assemblies 
of God, Foreign Service Committee; 
Catholic Relief Services, National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference; Church World 
Service, National Council of Churches; 
CARE; Foster Parents’ Plan for War 
Children; International Rescue Com- 
mittee; Iran Foundation; Lutheran 
World Relief; Mennonite Central Com- 
mittee; Romanian Federation; Save the 
Children Federation; Tolstoy Founda- 
tion; Unitarian Service Committee; 
United Lithuanian Relief Fund of 
America. 
FREIGHT CHEAPER THAN STORAGE 


Last, but not least, Mr. President, the 
cost per pound of doing this, through 
payment of ocean freight, is less than the 
commodities owned by the CCC, the 
annual cost of storing the commodities in 
this country. Thus, the payment of 
ocean freight does not represent a net 
increase in the expenditures of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

In the year ending June 30, 1955, the 
average inventory of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation was $4,200,000,000. 
The storage, costs were $332 million. On 
the commodities owned by the CCC, the 
storage charges were approximately 7.9 
percent, not counting in-and-out 
charges. 

During the same period—the fiscal year 
1955—the voluntary agencies shipped 
abroad surplus food commodities valued 
at $121,069,793.59, and were reimbursed 
for ocean freight in the amount of $8,- 
889,002.28, or an ocean freight cost of 
7.35 percent. 

While the commodities available in the 
future will consist of a larger proportion 
of grain and grain products, yet we be- 
lieve it is fair to say that the ocean 
freight charges will be less than the an- 
nual cost of storing these commodities 
in the United States. To the extent that 
these surpluses can be moved on this 
person-to-person basis, everyone bene- 
fits. 


HUNGRY PEOPLE SHOULD BE FED 


Mr. President, the farmers do not want 
food to be stored to rot. Instead, they 
want the abundance with which God has 
blessed our land and our labors to be used 
for needy people at home and abroad. 
The Government is not a market. It 
cannot consume this surplus. If the 
taxpayer is taxed to pay for this food, 
he wants it utilized for human welfare. 
What better program is there for a de- 
mocracy than the feeding of hungry 
people? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I understand the 
amendment, it increases the authority of 
the President to use surplus funds for 
relief, as the Senator from Minnesota 
has said, from $300 million to $500 mil- 
lion a year. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes—the amount 
which has been set aside under the act. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I understand, The 
amendment further provides that 
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moneys out of the funds to which we are 
now referring may be used for the pay- 
ment of the freight. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I understood the 
Senator from Minnesota to say that a 
provision of the law did not permit the 
Secretary of Agriculture to use this 
money for the payment of freight. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The voluntary 
agencies feel this added authority is 
necessary in order to clarify the situ- 
ation. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The amendment, if 
adopted, would mean that all freight 
charges would be paid from these funds; 
is that correct? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. And it would not be 
necessary for separate appropriations 
to be made for that purpose. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Let me say to the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota that in our exper- 
ience on the Judiciary Committee, we 
have found that the voluntary organi- 
zations have been of very great help in 
connection with the Refugee Act. I have 
received from those organizations tele- 
grams in regard to the amendment the 
distinguished Senator from Minnesota 
has offered; and I wish wholeheartedly 
to support his amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield again 
to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY, I yield again to the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I did not hear all of 
the statement made by my good friend 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I had not quite 
completed it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Can the Senator 
give us an estimate as to how much 
money out of this authorization, would 
be used for the purpose of paying ocean 
freight? 

Mr.. HUMPHREY. During the fiscal 
year 1955, to give an example, the volun- 
tary agencies shipped abroad surplus 
food commodities valued at $121,069,- 
793, and were reimbursed for ocean 
freight to the extent of $8,899,002, or an 
ocean freight cost of about 744 percent. 
It is pretty difficult to estimate the 
amount for the coming year. It runs 
between 7 and 742 percent of the cost. 

Mr. ELLENDER. So if the entire $500 
million is used, the amount for ocean 
freight will be about $35 million. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It could be as much 
as that. However, I seriously doubt if 
the entire amount will be used in this 
year. 

Mr. President, I do not know whether 
or not there is any particular opposition 
to this amendment. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point as a 
part of my remarks a letter dated Febru- 
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ary 22, 1956, which I have received from 
Albert W. Farmer, director of Christian 
Rural Overseas Program, Elkhart, Ind., 
and a letter which I have received from 
E. Raymond Wilson, of the Friends Com- 
mittee on National Legislation, together 
with articles from the Washington Post 
and Times Herald of March 10, 1956, re- 
lating to the program of voluntary agen- 
cies and religious groups in the disposal 
and use of surplus commodities, in co- 
operation with the International Cooper- 
ation Administration. 

There being no objection, the letters 
and articles were ordered to be printed 
in the RecorpD, as follows: 


CHRISTIAN RURAL OVERSEAS PROGRAM, 
Elkhart, Ind., February 22, 1956. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. HUMPHREY: Thanks to your 
help and guidance, to a very large degree, 
the administration at least made the grains 
available from surplus stocks to the vol- 
untary agencies on last December 15. The 
annual staff conference of CROP, meeting 
at Elkhart early in February, took action 
instructing me to express the appreciation 
of all present to you for your past help and 
your continuing concern in this area. 

I have been following with real interest 
your support and introduction of bills and 
resolutions dealing with the matter of a 
planned economy of agricultural abundance. 
The way in which you keep all of this in a 
world context for the benefit of all peoples 
is highly encouraging. While political action 
is outside our field, we can sometimes help 
as individuals by interpreting and inform- 
ing people in the 19 States in which we have 
programs. 

Please accept our appreciation and highest 
regards. 

Yours sincerely, 
ALBERT W. FARMER. 


FRIENDS COMMITTEE 
ON NATIONAL LEGISLATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 11, 1956. 

I am writing in behalf of an amendment 
which will be called up this week to the 
farm bill to provide adequate funds for ocean 
freight for the enlarged amount of surplus 
foods over last year now being made avail- 
able by the Department of Agriculture to be 
distributed to needy persons overseas. This 
distribution is now being carried on by 18 
national organizations—Protestant, Catho- 
lic, Jewish, and by agencies like CARE—in 
70 countries. 

This Sunday in Protestant churches is 
being observed as one great hour of shar- 
ing.” Similarly in Catholic churches con- 
tributions are being received for the Catholic 
Bishops’ Relief Fund. The United Jewish 
Appeal is under way among Jewish groups. 
These are for funds for person-to-person 
services to people in need abroad. To rein- 
force these efforts and to make possible the 
increased use of surpluses under all the ad- 
vantages of personal supervision, the Gov- 
ernment has been reimbursing the cost of 
ocean freight on surplus commodities. The 
proposed amendment would merely continue 
and expand this reimbursement to make it 
possible to move the additional supplies 
which should be available. What better use 
of American surpluses than feeding hungry 
people? 

I am enclosing a reprint of three stories 
from the Washington Post and Times Herald 
of Saturday, March 10, and a brief explana- 
tion of the proposed amendment. I trust 
this proposal may receive your favorable con- 
sideration and support. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. RAYMOND WILSON. 
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[From the W: n Post and Times 
Herald of March 10, 1956] 


HOLLISTER GETS BLAME For CUT In GIFT 
GRAINS 
(By Louis Cassels) 

Church leaders said yesterday their share- 
our-surplus program has been trimmed by 
more than 50 percent as a result of an un- 
publicized notice from Foreign Aid Chief 
John B. Hollister. 

Hollister wrote Protestant, Catholic, and 
Jewish relief agencies that it was not pos- 
sible for the International Cooperation 
Administration to provide more than $3 
million to cover ocean freight on surplus 
grain shipments abroad. The agencies had 
requested $7.5 million. 

The Reverend R. Norris Wilson, executive 
director of Church World Service, said about 
300,000 tons of surplus American grain which 
they had hoped to distribute will remain 
piled up in Government warehouses as a 
result. 


Agriculture Secretary Ezra T. Benson had 
announced on December 14 at a ceremony 
attended by religious leaders, that the De- 
partment would make available to relief 
agencies all of the surplus grains they could 
handle for distribution to needy families 
overseas. Congress had authorized Hol- 
lister's agency to pay for ocean freight on 
foreign relief shipments of surplus farm 
commodities. 

The American Council of Volunteer 
Agencies, which represents all of the lead- 
ing relief groups, said only 50,000 tons of 
surplus grains have been shipped abroad 
since Benson’s announcement. Officials es- 
timate that a maximum of 200,000 tons can 
be shipped by June 30 with the money made 
available by Hollister. 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of March 10, 1956] 


CATHOLICS PLAN AID FOR NEEDY 


Washington area Catholics will contribute 
to the annual collection for the Catholic 
Bishops Relief Fund at all masses this Sun- 
day. The archdiocesan goal is $100,000. 

The Laetare Sunday collection will be used 
to bring food, clothing, medicines, and other 
necessities to millions of needy persons 
abroad, regardless of race or creed. . 

In a pastoral letter to the 220,000 Catholics 
under his spiritual jurisdiction, the Most 
Rev. Patrick A. O’Boyle, Archbishop of Wash- 
ington, has asked a generous response. 

The spiritual and material response of 
Catholics to this Sunday’s collection, he em- 
phasized, “means truly a new hope, a new 
joy, indeed a new life” to countless thou- 
sands of wretched men, women, and chil- 
dren in 40 countries overseas. 

The appeal is being conducted by Catholic 
Relief Services-National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. The Right Rev. Msgr. Joseph 
F. Denges, pastor of St. Stephen’s Catholic 
Church here, is director of the Bishops’ Fund 
for the Archdiocese of Washington. 

[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of March 10, 1956] 
PROTESTANTS WILL “SHARE” WITH NEEDY 

Protestant churches in the Washington 
area, observing “one great hour of sharing,” 
will join with thousands of others Sunday 
in receiving special offerings for overseas 
relief. 

For the eighth year, major Protestant 
denominations are working through Church 
World Service-National Council of Churches 


in seeking funds to carry on relief work 
among homeless and destitute persons 


around the world. 
The national goal is $11 million. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I do 
not know whether any Senator wishes to 
use time in opposition. If not, I am pre- 
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pared to yield back the remainder of my 
time. If there is to be opposition, of 
course, I shall reserve what little time 
I have left. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
8 of the committee in opposi- 

on 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, there 
is no opposition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
minority leader yield back the remainder 
of his time? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
understand that the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Arken] has been consulted 
with respect to this amendment. It is 
my understanding that he has seen it. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, as I un- 
derstand, the amendment would increase 
the amount available for foreign relief 
from $300 million to $500 million, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

‘i Mr. AIKEN. That is an authoriza- 
on. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. It would not transfer to 
the Department of Agriculture functions 
which have been previously handled 
through the ICA? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 
The Senator from Vermont brought that 
point to my attention earlier, and it has 
been cleared up in the modification of 
the amendment which was sent to the 
desk. 

Mr. AIKEN. The amendment would 
give the President permission, in the 
event of a disaster overseas, or in some 
other country, to spend more for ocean 
freight. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. But it is not mandatory, 
Ph HUMPHREY. It is not manda- 

ry. 

Mr. AIKEN. No specific amount is 
authorized. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I indicated, in reply to the chair- 
man of the committee, that the cost of 
ocean freight had been approximately 
7.3 percent. It runs between 6% and 
7% percent. 

Mr. AIKEN. With that understand- 
ing, I have no objection to the amend- 
ment. I merely wished to avoid trans- 
ferring more functions to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, inas- 
much as the amendment has been 
modified, I have no objection. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
is yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to call up another amendment. It 
is the amendment which I sent to the 
desk last evening, in reference to the 
brucelldsis and milk funds. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Inasmuch as there 
will probably be some discussion with 
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respect to this amendment, and in view 
of the fact that it is now 20 minutes past 
2, and there is a unanimous-consent 
agreement that at 2:30 p. m. the senior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. McCLELLAN] 
will be recognized for half an hour, I 
suggest that if the Senator wishes to send 
his amendment to the desk, he may do so. 
Then we might have a quorum call, the 
time not to be charged to either side. 
By that time we shall be ready for the 
remarks of the Senator from Arkansas 
under the previous order. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it agreeable with 
the minority leader that I proceed with 
the amendment following the remarks 
of the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. KNOWLAND.. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment, and, having done 
so, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY.. Mr, President, will 
the Senator withhold the suggestion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Minnesota wish to have 
the amendment stated? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; but I wish first 
to yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, in 
view of the fact that 5 minutes remain 
before 2: 30, and that I have an amend- 
ment which I desire to offer on behalf 
of a group of Senators, including the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropri- 
ations, an amendment which I under- 
stand has been agreed to by the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] and the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], and 
which, therefore, is a noncontroversial 
amendment, I wonder if I may not have 
unanimous consent to offer it and have 
it agreed to. 

The purpose of the amendment—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Minnesota yield the floor? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I shall be glad to 
do so, if I do not lose my place following 
the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to oblige the distinguished 
Senator from Wyoming, but I think per- 
haps there are other Senators to be satis- 
fied besides the Senator from Louisiana 
and the Senator from Vermont in con- 
nection with the amendment which has 
been referred to. Because of the short- 
ness of time, I think it would be better 
to have a quorum call. Then I am sure 
the Senator can bring up his amendment 
immediately following. I ask unani- 
mous consent that there may be a quo- 
rum call, the time to be charged to 
neither side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO IN- 
VESTIGATE ATTEMPTS TO IN- 
FLUENCE, IMPROPERLY OR ILLE- 
GALLY, THE SENATE, ETC. 
Mr.McCLELLAN. Mr. President, Sen- 

ate Resolution 219, passed on February 
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22, 1956, established a special committee 
of the Senate composed of 8 members, 
4 each from the majority and minority 
Members of the Senate. This special 
committee is authorized and directed to 
investigate the subject of attempts to in- 
fluence, improperly or illegally, the Sen- 
ate or any Member thereof or any can- 
didate therefor, or any officer or em- 
ployee of the executive branch of the 
Government, through campaign contri- 
butions, political activities, lobbying, or 
any and all other activities or practices. 

The resolution further provided that 
the members of the committee shall be 
appointed by the Vice President, who 
shall also call the first meeting of the 
committee, at which time the committee 
itself should select a chairman and a 
vice chairman. 

Mr. President, as chairman of this spe- 
cial committee, I wish to make a brief 
report to the Senate on its organization 
and a few comments respecting its duties 
and responsibilities. 

At the first meeting of the committee, 
on February 29, with the Vice President 
presiding, and before the selection of a 
chairman and a vice chairman had been 
made, questions arose regarding rules of 
procedure, both with respect to organ- 
ization of the committee and its opera- 
tions. The committee was unable to 
agree upon rules at that time, and the 
junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore] and the senior Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES] were requested 
to confer and undertake to formulate 
rules upon which they could agree, and 
submit same to the committeee for its 
approval at the next meeting to be called 
by the Vice President. 

Thereafter, on March 8, the junior 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], in 
a speech to the Senate reported at some 
length and in some detail regarding con- 
ferences he and the senior Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES] had held 
in efforts to formulate rules of procedure 
for the committee’s approval, which ef- 
forts had been unsuccessful. At that 
time other members of the special com- 
mittee also expressed their views and 
discussed the matter on the floor of the 
Senate. 

The junior Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Gore], who had been regarded as 
the prospective chairman of the commit- 
tee, in the concluding paragraph of his 
prepared address, stated: 

I have now reached the conclusion that the 
prospects of such an inquiry might be en- 
hanced by the making of this report and by, 
eliminating myself from consideration as 
prospective chairman of the special commit- 
tee. I will be glad to continue to work with 
my colleagues as a member of the committee, 
subject to the will of the Senate. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senator 
from Arkansas is making an extremely 
important speech. I know the Senator’s 
modesty, and I realize that he would 
prefer to continue his speech regardless 
of how many Senators were on the floor. 
However, it is the opinion of the major- 
ity leader that we should have a quorum 
call and ask the attendance of Senators. 
We had one quorum call, but it was lift- 
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ed. It would not take very long to have 
a quorum call. The majority leader re- 
quests the Senator from Arkansas per- 
mit the Senator from Texas to suggest 
the absence of a quorum, and in that way 
notify all absent Senators. I hope the 
Senator will permit me to do that. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Will that mean 
that I shall have to start all over again 
with my speech? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. No; the Sen- 
ator may resume his speech wherever he 
chooses. I should like to have the Sen- 
ator’s speech heard by as many Senators 
as possible. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senator from Arkansas 
may yield to me for the purpose of sug- 
gesting the absence of a quorum, with- 
out the time being charged to his al- 
loted time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sec- 
retary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken George Monroney 
Allott Goldwater Morse 
Anderson Gore Mundt 
Barkley Green Murray 
Barrett Hayden Neely 
Beall Hennings Neuberger 
Bender Hickenlooper O'Mahoney 
Bennett Hill Pastore 
Bible Holland Payne 
Bricker Hruska Potter 
Bush Humphrey Purtell 
Butler Ives Robertson 
Byrd Jackson Russell 
Capehart Jenner Saltonstall 
Carlson Johnson, Tex, Schoeppel 
Case, N. J Johnston, S. C. Scott 

Case, S. Dak, Kennedy Smathers 
Chavez Kerr Smith, Maine 
Cotton Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Curtis Kuchel Sparkman 
Daniel Langer Stennis 
Dirksen Lehman Symington 
Douglas Long Thurmond 
Duff Magnuson Thye 
Dworshak Malone Watkins 
Eastland Mansfield Welker 
Etlender Martin,Iowa Wiley 
Ervin Martin, Pa. Willlams 
Flanders McCarthy Young 
Frear McClellan 

Fulbright McNamara 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A 
quorum is present. The Chair recog- 
nizes the senior Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
shall resume my remarks where I left 
off when the quorum call began. I had 
quoted from the remarks of the junior 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] on 
March 8. raz 

Subsequently the Vice President called 
a meeting of the committee for 11 a. m. 
on March 10. Thereupon it was tenta- 
tively suggested that the senior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. McCLELLAN] should 
be elected chairman and the senior Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES] 
should be elected vice chairman, pro- 
vided they could formulate rules of pro- 
cedure upon which they could agree, 
subject to the approval of the commit- 
tee. The meeting then was recessed 
until 3 o’clock in the afternoon. When 
the committee reconvened, the Senator 
from New Hampshire and the Senator 
from Arkansas submitted for the com- 
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mittee’s consideration a set of rules on 
which they had agreed. 

Those rules, after some modifications 
by the committee, were then agreed to 
and unanimously adopted. Following 
their adoption, the Senator from Ar- 
kansas and the Senator from New 
Hampshire were unanimously elected 
chairman and vice chairman, respec- 
tively. 

Mr. President, in view of the initial 
difficulty in agreeing to rules, which de- 
layed organization of the committee, 
apprehensions arose and fears were 
expressed regarding the ability of this 
special committee, as it is now com- 
posed, to function and carry out its 
mission. The action of the committee 
in agreeing to and unanimously adopt- 
ing a set of rules to govern its opera- 
tions should, in my opinion, serve to 
allay any fears or apprehensions which 
the initial disagreement and delay may 
have engendered. 

Because I think it appropriate, I ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. President, that 
the rules adopted by the special com- 
mittee be printed in the body of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, for the informa- 
tion of the Senate, immediately follow- 
ing my remarks. 

There being no objection, the rules 
were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD. 

(See exhibit A.) 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, it 
may be factually stated that the rules 
adopted by the committee are the result 
of compromise; but a compromise that 
is fair and warranted, in my opinion. 

The rules differ in 1 or 2 important 
respects from the rules of the Senate 
governing regular standing committees. 
But this is a special and not a regular 
standing committee of the Senate. The 
very nature of its composition—four 
members from each political party— 
clearly evidences the intent of the Sen- 
ate that it was to function and operate 
in an atmosphere of bipartisanship with 
neither party as such dominating it nor 
having the primary responsibility for its 
success or the basic blame for its failure. 

This committee is not a partisan 
group. It is a bipartisan committee. 
Therefore, no greater responsibility rests 
upon one political party than upon the 
other for its inception, creation, compo- 
sition, and for its actions as it functions 
and undertakes the task assigned to it. 
As chairman, it is my view that responsi- 
bility for the success of its labors rests 
equally upon each political party and 
upon each individual member of the 
committee, irrespective of party. 

I believe these rules are peculiarly 
adaptable to a committee so composed 
and empowered as is this special com- 
mittee. We shall do our best to make 
them serve the committee’s needs and 
purpose. 

Mr. President, if I may be pardoned 
for a personal reference, I should like to 
make crystal clear for the record the 
circumstances and considerations at- 
tending my membership on the commit- 
tee and my election and acceptance of 
the heavy responsibilities which the 
chairmanship entails. 

I supported the adoption of Senate 
Resolution 219 because I believed it pro- 
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vided the right approach to the charac- 
ter of investigation, the subject matter, 
and study that the resolution author- 
ized and directed to be made. I am of 
that opinion now. When I voted for the 
resolution, however, I did not do so in 
any expectation that I would be a mem- 
ber of the special committee. 

When I was first approached by the 
Democratic leadership and asked to be- 
come a member, I respectfully and sin- 
cerely declined. When finally I was pre- 
vailed upon to accept, I did so with a 
firm understanding that I would be un- 
able, because of my other duties and 
committee responsibilities, to serve as 
chairman. I was assured I would not be 
called on to fill that position. 

However, after the junior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] eliminated 
himself as the prospective chairman, the 
leadership on both sides of the aisle, a 
number of other Senators from both 
political parties, and each member of 
the special committee, personally ap- 
pealed to me and urged me to accept 
this tremendous, delicate, and unwanted 
responsibility. I continued to resist those 
appeals until I became convinced that 
I should accede out of a sense of obliga- 
tion and duty to the United States Sen- 
ate. The special committee simply could 
not be permitted to collapse and fail 
or refuse to carry out the responsibilities 
imposed upon it. For me to have refused 
the chairmanship under the conditions 
that prevailed would have been to shirk 
a duty that membership in this honor- 
able body incurs. To say that I reluc- 
tantly accepted is an understatement of 
fact. 

I am under no illusions whatsoever as 
to the nature and magnitude of the task 
I have undertaken. The work entailed 
adds tremendously to the responsibilities 
of my other committee assignments and 
senatorial duties. The job ahead for the 
committee, and for the chairman in par- 
ticular, will be tedious, sensitive, diffi- 
cult, and perhaps frequently unpleasant 
and disagreeable. The responsibilities 
involved, not only in the chairmanship 
but in each individual membership on 
the committee, greatly exceed any pos- 
sible glory or credit that can come even 
from a job well done. 

I am sure, Mr. President, you can ap- 
preciate that I am not prepared at this 
time to advise the Senate in any great 
detail as to what the committee’s in- 
terpretation of the resolution is or will 
be with respect to specific areas that 
the committee, under the language of 
the resolution, may be required or find 
it necessary to inquire into. That mat- 
ter the committee has not yet deter- 
mined or discussed. So at this time I 
speak for myself only. 

I should like to see the committee 
concentrate upon the substantial rather 
than the trivial; that it undertake to 
follow constructive rather than destruc- 
tive paths. It is not my conception that 
the Senate intended that this committee 
should operate a scandal factory, a smear 
machine, or conduct a witch-hunting ex- 
pedition. We are charged with the task 
of ferreting out activities in connection 
with campaign contributions, lobbying, 
and related activities that may be il- 
legal, improper, or morally wrong. I 
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am not among those who subscribe to 
the belief that every lobbyist is a crim- 
inal and that every campaign contribu- 
tion is illegal. 

The committee should seek to expose 
any specific corruption in those areas, 
but it should also further endeavor to 
establish any general pattern that has 
developed and that may now prevail, 
which either dictates or strongly indi- 
cates that corrective legislation is 
needed. 

It should be obvious to all that this 
committee cannot possibly make a com- 
pletely detailed and thorough inquiry in- 
to the activities of each and every indi- 
vidual lobbyist, group, or organization 
that may be engaged in lobbying activi- 
ties. Nor can it possibly conduct to that 
extent an inquiry into all campaign con- 
tributions to all candidates in all elec- 
tions, or cover in detail every action or 
activity calculated to influence election 
results, legislative actions, or executive 
decisions. ? 

But we should—and I believe we can— 
develop and present to the Senate a 
background of information, both specific 
and general, with conclusions and recom- 
mendations that will enable the Congress 
to initiate and enact needed remedial 
legislation that will deal effectively with 
corruption, eliminate or prevent at least 
most improper and undesirable practices, 
and be conducive to a more wholesome 
climate in the body politic. 

Mr. President, I am confident that 
each and every one of my colleagues 
in the Senate realizes that in no sense 
has their individual responsibility been 
lessened or diminished in this field by 
reason of the appointment of this special 
committee. To do this job as it should 
be done, the committee needs and invites 
unstinted support and cooperation of 
each and every Senator. If any Senator 
has personal knowledge of any wrong- 
doing of a nature embraced in Senate 
Resolution 219 and within the purview of 
the duties and responsibilities of this spe- 
cial committee, the committee not only 
invites, but urgently requests, that such 
information be promptly made available 
to it. 

Furthermore, if any Senator has re- 
ceived information of such wrongdoing, 
although it may not be within his per- 
sonal knowledge and he cannot testify to 
it factually under oath, but he sincerely 
believes it has substance, and the pur- 
suit of it in this inquiry might well lead 
to a disclosure of facts to substantiate 
it, then he should also give the source 
and make that information available to 
the committee, and I earnestly invite and 
request him to do so. 

In conclusion, I wish to leave this 
thought with my colleagues. This is go- 
ing to be a long, tedious, and unglamor- 
ous job. If the inquiry is correctly con- 
ducted, it cannot be handled in haste. 
It will require a consecration to duty on 
the part of each member of the commit- 
tee, and patience and understanding of 
the magnitude and delicacy of the task 
on the part of the United States Senate 
and the public. We cannot perform a 
real service by leaping to hasty and un- 
sustained conclusions on the basis of in- 
accurate evidence. We cannot serve the 
United States Senate and the American 
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people by trying individuals, groups, or 
organizations through the process of un- 
digested headlines; nor on rumors, in- 
nuendoes, and unsustained accusations, 

I assure the Senate the committee will 
move and make progress as rapidly 
as it can, commensurate with the time 
the members can properly give to the 
committee work, taking into account 
their other multiple and important 
senatorial duties. 

Before we can start, a staff must be 
assembled. A good staff is important, if 
not vital, to the success of our labors. 
We shall undertake to assemble a staff of 
the quality prescribed by rule 15 adopted 
by the special committee—a staff capable 
and competent, and selected solely on 
the basis of fitness to perform its 
assigned duties without regard to 
political preference or affiliation. 

How soon such a staff can be assem- 
bled, organized, and preliminary investi- 
gations started, I am not today prepared 
to say; but I give assurance that the 
work of this committee will be expedi- 
tiously transacted and concluded as soon 
as practicable, with the hope that when 
we have finished, the committee will have 
performed a constructive service that 
will meet the Senate’s approval and the 
approbation of the American people. 


EXHIBIT A 
RULES OF PROCEDURE For SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
To INVESTIGATE CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS, 
LOBBYING AND RELATED ACTIVITIES on PRAC- 
TICES (S. Res. 219 PASSED FEBRUARY 22, 1956) 
(Unanimously adopted by the special com- 
mittee March 10, 1956) 


1, No major investigation shall be initiated 
without approval of a majority of the com- 
mittee. However, preliminary inquiries may 
be initiated by the committee staff with the 
approval of the chairman of the committee. 

2. Subpenas for attendance of witnesses 
and the production of memorandums, docu- 
ments, and records shall be issued by the 
committee chairman with prior notice to the 
vice chairman. In the event of disagreement 
between the chairman and vice chairman 
respecting the issuance of any subpena, the 
issue shall be presented promptly to the full 
committee for its determination. 

3. The chairman shall have the authority 
to call meetings of the committee. This au- 
thority may be delegated by the chairman 
to the vice chairman, or to any other mem- 
ber of the committee when necessary. The 
chairman shall not schedule any hearings, or 
series of hearings, outside the District of 
Columbia without giving at least 48 hours’ 


notice thereof to the members of the com- . 


mittee. Public hearings shall be ordered by 
a majority vote of the committee. 

4. Should a majority of the membership 
of the committee request the chairman in 
writing to call a meeting of the committee, 
then, in the event the chairman should fail, 
neglect, or refuse to call such meeting within 
5 days thereafter, such majority of the com- 
mittee may call a meeting by filing a written 
notice thereof with the vice chairman of the 
committee, who shall promptly: call a meet- 
ing of the committee notifying each member 
of the committee in writing. : 

5. All witnesses at public or executive 
hearings who testify to matters of fact shall 
be sworn. 

6. Counsel retained by any witness and 
accompanying such witmess shall be per- 
mitted to be present during the testimony 
of such witness at any public or executive 
hearing, and to advise such witness while 
he is testifying, of his legal rights; but this 
shall not be construed to excuse a witness 
from testifying in the event his counsel is 
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ejected for contumacy or disorderly con- 
duct; nor shall this rule be construed as au- 
thorizing counsel to coach the witness, an- 
swer for the witness, or put words in the 
witness’ mouth. The failure of any witness 
to secure counsel shall not excuse such wit- 
ness from attendance in response to sub- 
pena. 

7. Any witness desiring to read a prepared 
or written statement in executive or public 
hearings shall file a copy of such statement 
with the counsel or chairman of the com- 
mittee 24 hours in advance of the hearings 
at which the statement is to be presented. 
The committee shall determine whether such 
statement may be read or placed in the rec- 
ord of the hearing. 

8. A witness may request, on grounds of 
distraction, harassment, or physical dis- 
comfort, that during his testimony, televi- 
sion, motion picture, and other cameras and 
lights shall not be directed at him, such 
request to be ruled on by the committee 
members present at the hearing. 

9. An accurate stenographic record shall 
be kept of the testimony of all witnesses 
in executive and public hearings: The rec- 
ord of his own testimony whether in public 
or executive session shall be made available 
for inspection by witness or his counsel un- 
der committee supervision; a copy of any 
testimony given in public session or that 
part of the testimony given by the witness 
in executive session and subsequently quoted 
or made part of the record in a public session 
shall be made available to any witness at 
his expense if he so requests. 

10. Interrogation of witnesses at commit- 
tee hearings shall be conducted on behalf of 
the committee by members and authorized 
committee staff personnel only. 

11. Any person who is the subject of an 
investigation in public hearings may submit 
to the chairman of the committee questions 
in writing for the cross-examination of other 
witnesses called by the committee. With the 
consent of a majority of the members of 
the committee present and voting, these 
questions shall be put to the witness by 
the chairman, by a member of the committee, 
or by counsel of the committee. 

12. Any person whose name is mentioned 
or who is specifically identified, and who 
believes that testimony or other evidence 
presented at a public hearing, or comment 
made by a committee member, or counsel, 
tends to defame him or otherwise adversely 
affect his reputation, may (a) request to 
appear personally before the committee to 
testify in his own behalf, or, in the alterna- 
tive, (b) file a sworn statement of facts rele- 
vant to the testimony or other evidence or 
comment complained of. Such request and 
such statement shall be submitted to the 
committee for its consideration and action. 

13. All testimony and actions taken in 
executive session shall be kept secret and 
will not be released for public information 
without the approval of a majority of the 
committee. 

14. No committee report or document shall 
be released to the public in whole or in part 
without prior submission to and approval 
by a majority vote of the committee. 

In case the committee is unable to reach 
a majority decision, separate views or reports 
may be presented and printed if approved 
for release and publication by the chairman 
or vice chairman of the committee. 

15. Professional and clerical staff members 
shall be employed by a majority vote of the 
committee, without regard to political afili- 
ations and solely on the basis of fitness to 
perform the duties of the office. Thereafter, 
the shall certify staff appointments 
to the financial clerk of the Senate in writ- 
ing. 

The services of any professional or clerical 
staff member so employed may be terminated 
at any time by a majority vote of the com- 
mittee. 
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Professional staff members shall not en- 
gage in any work other than committee busi- 
ness, and no other duties may be assigned 
to them, 

16. All vouchers for the expenditures of 
money as provided in this resolution shall be 
submitted to the vice chairman before ap- 
proval by the chairman. 

17. A quorum for the transaction of busi- 
ness, except as provided in subsection B of 
section 4 of Senate Resolution 219, shall 
consist of five members. 

18. These rules may be modified, amended, 
or repealed by a majority vote of the com- 
mittee, providing 3 days’ written notice of 
such proposed change has been given to each 
member. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from Ar- 
kansas has discussed with me both the 
question of his serving on the committee 
and the problem which was posed by the 
request that he head the committee. I 
know he hesitated for a long time before 
agreeing to serve on the committee, and 
that he was extremely reluctant to serve 
as chairman of the committee. That is 
easily understood, because the Senator 
from Arkansas carries a very heavy 
workload in other committees and in 
other fields at the present time. He 
shoulders more responsibility than does 
the average Member of this body, even if 
we do not include the very onerous task 
that lies before him and the other mem- 
bers of the committee in dealing with the 
complex and important subject com- 
mitted to them in this instance. 

I merely wish to say to the Senator 
from Arkansas that I commend his sense 
of duty which finally brought him to 
accept this job. I have great faith that 
he and the other members of the special 
committee will address themselves dili- 
gently to it, without fear or favor, to the 
end that the special committee will en- 
compass the responsibilities which were 
envisioned in the resolution creating it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the able 
Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Arkansas yield to 
me? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am very glad to 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Every Senator 
wants to be as well informed as possible 
on every matter coming before the Sen- 
ate. No Senator is willing to be improp- 
erly influenced. Every Senator desires 
that the people of the Nation have con- 
fidence in the integrity of the work done 
by this very important body. 

‘These questions have arisen because of 
some unfortunate and unseemly actions 
in recent months. 

Personally, I had great confidence in 
the original committee. I likewise have 
great confidence in the integrity and 
Sincerity of the members of the new 
committee. I think we are very fortu- 
nate that the Senator from Arkansas 
IMr. McCLELLAN]—whom all of us trust, 
who has had great experience in con- 
ducting investigations, who has had long 
service in this body, and who is greatly 
respected by all the Members—is willing 
to undertake the chairmanship of this 
very important committee, which has so 
difficult a task to perform. 
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As one Member of the Senate on this 
side of the aisle, I wish to state that I 
felt very strongly that the special com- 
mittee should be divided equally, because 
the subject of the investigation is not a 
partisan one. I was impressed by the 
character of the Senators chosen to serve 
on the special committee. 

I congratulate the Senator from Ar- 
kansas upon his willingness to serve as 
chairman of the committee, because his 
acceptance of that responsibility not 
only shows that he is a patriotic citizen, 
but also shows that he is a good Senator 
in the highest sense of the word. We 
appreciate very much his willingness to 
embark on so difficult and unpleasant an 
undertaking, in addition to the tasks 
which may be more appealing and from 
which there may come more glory. 

So I join with other Senators on this 
side of the aisle in congratulating the 
committee upon commencing its great 
and important work. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Massachusetts. 
setts. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 15 minutes to the junior Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Arizona is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
first, as a member on the Republican side 
of the bipartisan committee—and let 
me say that I feel certain that I speak 
for my three colleagues on that side— 
I should like to compliment the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN] upon what I consider to be an 
outstanding statement. I believe his re- 
marks will inspire confidence on the part 
of the people of the United States, and 
will do much to restore confidence in the 
Members of this body. 

As one Member on this side—and again 
I believe that I speak for the other three 
members of the committee on his side 
I pledge full assistance to the Senator 
from Arkansas in his very arduous and 
difficult task in heading this special com- 
mittee. 

Mr. President, last Sunday it was my 
extreme pleasure to be in my State, 
visiting with a great many of my fellow 
Arizonans. During the course of the 
conversations that occurred, the subject 
of the special committee to investigate 
pressures on Congress and campaign 
practices naturally came up. From the 
tone of the remarks which I heard, I be- 
came convinced that many of my fellow 
citizens did not fully understand the 
reasons behind the delay in organizing 
this committee; and, when I associated 
the feelings of my fellow citizens with 
those that I had already gathered from 
letters written to me on the subject, I 
felt it my duty to explain to the Senate, 
and, through my colleagues, to the peo- 
ple of the Nation, just why the members 
on the Republican side of this committee 
proposed the rules that we did, orig- 
inally. 

First, Mr. President, let me make one 
point crystal clear: It has been publicly 
charged by some persons in this coun- 
try—and these charges have been car- 
ried by some of the press—that the 
majority leader, the distinguished senior 
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Senator from Texas [Mr. Jonnson], and 
the minority leader, the distinguished 
senior Senator from California [Mr. 
Know .anp], have worked with the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES] 
and the Senator from Kentucky IMr. 
CLEMENTS] to the end that the work of 
the special committee might not proceed. 

Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. These four Members, along with 
all others connected with the investiga- 
tion, have applied themselves diligently 
and constantly to the problems involved 
in starting an investigation of such im- 
portance to the Senate and to the Nation. 
At no time have those Senators placed 
any roadblocks in the path of the special 
committee. They are men of honor and 
integrity; and I resent the implications 
made by some persons, and refiected in 
some of the press, that these four Sena- 
tors have not worked to the best interests 
of the announced intention of the Sen- 
ate to go fully into the matters outlined 
in Senate Resolution 219. 

We on the Republican side of this 
bipartisan group feel, as I know our col- 
leagues on the other side must also feel, 
that the investigation will be one of a 
most sensitive nature, one which, if not 
carefully and meticulously handled, has 
the possibility of inflicting destructive 
consequences upon the lives and welfare 
of individuals and groups in the United 
States. Therefore, we set out to develop 
rules which would preclude such a pos- 
sibility from becoming a reality. 

We were concerned chiefly with the 
subpena power. We believed, and still 
believe, that this matter should not be 
the responsibility of any one person, 
regardless of who that person may be. 

In order to determine whether there 
was precedent for our position, we delved 
into previous resolutions pertaining to 
changes in the rules of the Senate and 
of Senate committees. In Senate Reso- 
lution 15, submitted on January 6, 1955, 
by a Senator recognized to be an au- 
thority in this field—the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Hennincs]—we found this 
language: : 

6. Subpenas shall be issued only with the 
approval of a majority of the full com- 
mittee, unless the full committee by major- 
ity vote delegates such authority to the 
chairman and the ranking minority member 
acting jointly. Upon the request of any 
member of the committee the question of 
whether a subpena shall be issued or remain 
in force if already issued shall be decided 
by majority vote of the full committee. 


We did not rely solely upon this one 
eminent source, however, but went back 
to Senate Resolution 256, which was sub- 
mitted on May 27, 1954, by the senior 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], 
for himself and the following Senators: 
Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. DOUGLAS, Mr. MORSE, 
Mr. Gore, Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. ANDERSON, 
Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. HILL, Mr. MANSFIELD, 
Mr. GREEN, Mr. GILLETTE, Mr. CHAVEZ, 
Mr. Hunt, Mr. Murray, Mr. NEELY, Mr. 
MAGNUSON, Mr. HENNINGS, and Mr. Pas- 
TORE. The Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. KEFAUVER], in submitting that reso- 
lution, said among other things: 

The honor, the integrity, and the probity 
of this body are at stake, jeopardized by 
practices that have been allowed to flourish 
without procedural restraint. 
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Later he said: 
We have, however, devised a code of fair 


committee procedure on which all the spon- 
sors can agree, 


Section 5 of that resolution, to which 
all the sponsors agreed, pertains to sub- 
penas, and it says: 

Sec. 5. Subpenas shall be issued by the 
chairman of the committee only upon writ- 
ten notice to all members of the committee 
with a statement as to identity of the wit- 
ness or material and the relevance to the 
investigation or hearing already. authorized. 
Upon the request of any member of the com- 
mittee the question of whether a subpena _ 
shall be issued or remain in force if already 
issued shall be decided by majority vote. 


Mr, President, the Senate will recall 
that during the past two Congresses a 
great hue and cry has been raised 
against the rules which permit, in effect, 
a one-man committee. To correct this 
possibility, many Senators have sub- 
mitted measures which would curb the 
dangers that would exist if one member 
had the power to conduct the business 
of a committee. 

Knowing of the widespread interest of 
Senators in this matter, I have delved 
further into established precedent. I 
find that on February 10, 1953, the senior 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] 
submitted Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 10, section 5 of which says: 

No subpena to inquire into the private 
affairs of any individuals shall be issued 
by any committee except pursuant to the 
majority vote of the committee. 


I wish to read briefly something which 
the distinguished Senator from Tennes- 
see said at that time. I quote from the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, volume 100, part 
6, page 7224: 

As the former chairman of an investigat- 
ing committee, I can personally testify to 
the urgent need for rules of procedure for 
all committees. I can testify that power 
in the hands of a one-man committee to 
deal with the reputation and character of 
witnesses is too great without proper proce- 
dural restraint. 


Senate resolution 303, submitted July 
31, 1954, by the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Case] states, in subpara- 
graph E: 

Subpenas to require the attendance of 
witnesses, the giving of testimony and the 
production of books, papers, or other evi- 
dence shall be issued only by authority of 
the committee or subcommittee. 


The distinguished former Senator 
from Michigan, Mr. Ferguson, stated in 
Senate Resolution 287, which he sub- 
mitted July 19, 1954, in subsection C: 

Unless otherwise provided by a majority 
vote of the committee taken at a meeting 
called for such purpose, subpenas shall be 
issued only by authority of the committee. 


The distinguished Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. BusH] who, I believe, has 
spent more time in the intelligent study 
of this problem than has any other Mem- 
ber on this side of the aisle, and whose 
conclusions are brilliantly set forth in 
Senate Resolution 253 of the 83d Con- 
gress, says on the subject of subpenas: 

Unless otherwise provided subpenas to re- 
quire the attendance of witnesses, the giv- 
ing of testimony and the production of 
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books, papers, or other evidence shall be 
issued only by authority of the committee. 


These provisions were suggested dur- 
ing the 83d Congress; but to call the at- 
tention of the Senate to the consistency 


of the thinking on this subject, I should: 


like to briefly point out that the senior 
Senator from Tennessee reintroduced in 
substance Senate Resolution 256 of the 
821 Congress into this Congress, and it 
carries the designation of Senate Reso- 
lution 101. Among the Senators who 
joined with him were Mr. Douglas, Mr. 
Gore, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. LEHMAN, and 
Mr. Morse, all of whom, with the ex- 
ception of the junior Senator from Ten- 
nessee, have at one time or another in- 
troduced suggested changes in the rules. 
I point out also that all of these Senators 
have been extremely vociferous in their 
demands that one-man Senate commit- 
tees be made impossible by proper rules. 
These Senators again, by the submis- 
sion of Senate Resolution 101, reaf- 
firmed their position taken earlier that— 

Subpenas shall be issued by the chairman 
of the committee only upon written notice 
to all members of the committee, with a 
statement as to the identity of the witness 
or material or other matters relevant to the 
investigation or hearing, authorized upon 
the request of any member of the com- 
mittee. The question of whether a sub- 
pena shall be issued or remain in force if 
already issued shall be decided by a ma- 
jority vote. 


We Republicans, after reading these 
two proposals to the Senate, one by the 
former chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Privileges and Elections, the other by 
the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr, 
KEFAUVER], in which two Democrat mem- 
bers of this select committee concurred, 
felt that we were certainly on the safe 
ground of precedent when we suggested 
that our rule on subpena provide that 
the vice chairman must concur with the 
chairman in the issuance of a subpena. 
We felt—and I think it was proper for us 
so to feel—that, if two resolutions of- 
fered to the Senate, both endorsed by 
Senators vitally interested in this sub- 
ject, should recognize the dangers in- 
volved in one-man subpena power, we 
certainly could assume that we would re- 
ceive backing for this proposal. 

Another area of disagreement that 
rose when the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. BRIDGES] discussed the ques- 
tion with the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr, GorE] was the matter of calling the 
meetings. Again, we Republicans felt 
that we were on safe ground in offering 
our rule, because both Senator HENNING’S 
proposal in Senate Resolution 15 and 
Senator Kerauver’s proposal in Senate 
Resolution 256 concurred, in that the 
committee hearings should be called 
only upon the majority vote of the full 
committee. In fact, the language of the 
two proposals is identical. Senator 
GorE’s proposal was in complete opposi- 
tion to this plan, which he once espoused, 
in that he suggested that “the chairman 
shall have the authority to call meetings 
of the committee.” Our suggestion, 
while it did not go as far as the proposals 
submitted by both Senator HENNINGS and 
Senator KEFAUVER, did include the pro- 
tection of having meetings called jointly 
by the chairman and the vice chairman. 
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It went further to say that a majority of 
the committee could call a meeting at 
any time. 

I could have stopped with these two 
precedents, but I preferred to go just a 
bit further, soI consulted Senate Resolu- 
tion 83 of the 83d Congress, submitted 
by two Members of this body who have 
been most vociferous in their demands 
that the committees of Congress be con- 
ducted in a manner that would give the 
fullest protection to the American peo- 
ple. I refer to the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse] and the Senator from New 
York [Mr. LEHMAN]. Resolution 83 pro- 
vides, in paragraph B: 

Committee hearings (whether public or in 
executive session) shall be held only upon 
the majority vote of the committee in a meet- 
ing at which a majority of the committee is 
actually present. 


The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BusH], in his thoughtful presentation, 
said: 

No committee hearing shall be held unless 
specifically authorized by the committee. 


Everything we found in our research 
preliminary to drafting our suggested 
rules supported us in the approach we 
took, namely, that we must offer the full- 
est protection to the reputations of the 
people and organizations who would 
come before us. No Senator can argue 
against that approach. 

In his speech on the Senate floor on 
last Thursday, the junior Senator from 
Tennessee brought out another area in 
which disagreement existed between 
himself and the Republican side. That 
concerned the manner in which a staff 
was to be organized. Again, we Repub- 
licans felt that we were on a sound foot- 
ing because Senator HENNINGS’ proposal 
in this area was to this effect: 

The composition and selection of, and 
changes in, the professional and clerical staff 
of a committee shall be subject to the vote 
of a majority of the members of the com- 
mittee. 


Senator KEFAUVER’s proposal, in which 
Senator Gore agreed at that time, pro- 
vided, in section 6: 

The composition and selection of, and 
changes in, the professional and clerical staff 
of a committee shall be subject to the vote 
of a majority of the members of the com- 
mittee. 


Here were identical proposals from two 
Senate resolutions whose texts were di- 
rected at the establishment of proper 
rules for the operation of committees of 
the Senate. After reading what the 
eminent authority from Missouri [Mr. 
Hennincs] had to say on the general 
subject of rules, and in following what 
the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER] proposed in the same field, in 
which the junior Senator from Tennes- 
see concurred, we Republicans felt that 
there surely could be no argument about 
our proposals which, in effect, had been 
made previously by others interested in 
this investigation. 

I propose to put the entire text of both 
Senate Resolution 15 and Senate Reso- 
lution 256 into the Recorp so that my 
colleagues in the Senate, the press, and 
the people of the United States may have 
the opportunity to read them and to 
make up their own minds as to where 
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the roadblock was, which, finally, and 
happily, has been broken. 

I have gone extensively into this pres- 
entation for two reasons: First, as a 
Member of this body, I have strong re- 
sentment against the implications which 
have been made against the leadership 
on both sides, to the effect that they 
were, in effect, hamstringing this investi- 
gation. This has not been true; and 
those in America, whether they be in this 
body, the press, or in the general citi- 
zenry, who say so have been playing a 
dangerous game on the fields of pre- 
varication. 

My second resentment stems from the 
fact that many of these same people 
have inferred that the Republicans have 
been holding up the progress of this in- 
vestigation by their insistence upon rules 
not acceptable to the Democrats. This 
is not true. As I pointed out, our rules 
were drawn based on proposals already 
made to this body by both Democrats and 
Republicans, and were intended to offer 
full protection to the American people as 
we proceed into this very delicate investi- 
gation. 

I think the people of the country will 
have to agree that we Republicans were 
proceeding on safe assumptions and that 
the proposals which we made had al- 
ready been made by others and agreed to 
by the Junior Senator from Tennessee. 
He certainly has a right to change his 
mind, but we had no indication when we 
sat down to formulate our version of 
the rules that he had, after about 2 years, 
decided that what he thought was right 
ore was not right or applicable at this 

e. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point the text of Senate Resolution 
15 and Senate Resolution 256. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Senate Resolution 15 


Resolved, That rule XXV of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate is amended by deleting 
subsection 3, and inserting in lieu thereof, 
the following: 

“3. (a) Committee meetings, other than 
regular meetings authorized by section 133 
(a) of the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1946 (60 Stat. 837), held within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, shall be called only upon 
a minimum of 16 hours’ written notice to 
the office of each committee member. Com- 
mittee meetings outside the District of Co- 
lumbia shall be called only upon a mini- 
mum of 96 hours’ written notice to the office 
of each committee member. These pro- 
visions may be waived by the assent of the 
majority of the members of the committee. 

“(b) Each committee is authorized to fix 
the number of its members (but not less 
than one-third of the entire membership) 
who shall constitute a quorum thereof for 
the transaction of such business as may 
be considered by said committee, subject to 
the provisions of section 133 (d) of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946. 

„(e) Subcommittees, as required, shall be 
appointed by the committee chairman, sub- 
ject to the approval of the majority of the 
committee, and shall ordinarily consist of 
no less than three .members, a propor- 
tionate ratio of whom shall be members of 
the minority (the designation of the ma- 
jority and minority members of a subcom- 
mittee shall be subject to the approval of 
the majority and minority members of the 
committee respectively in caucus assem- 
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bled). Subcommittees of less than three 
members may be designated by the chair- 
man, subject to the approval of the ma- 
jority of the committee. 

„(d) Committee hearings (whether pub- 
lic or in executive session) and committee 
investigations shall be scheduled and con- 
ducted upon the majority vote of the full 
committee in a meeting at which a majority 
of the committee is actually present. 

“(e) A resolution or motion scheduling 
hearings or ordering a particular investiga- 
tion shall state clearly and with particu- 
larity the subject thereof, which resolution 
may be amended only upon a majority vote 
of the full committee in a meeting at which 
a majority of the committee is actually pres- 
ent. No hearing shall be initiated by a sub- 
committee without the approval of a ma- 
jority of the members of the full parent 
committee. 

„(H) The chairman, or a member desig- 
nated by him, shall consult with appro- 
priate Federal law-enforcement agencies 
with respect to any phase of an investiga- 
tion which may result in evidence exposing 
the commission of Federal crimes, and the 
results of such consultation shall be re- 
ported to the committee before witnesses 
are called to testify therein. 

“(g) No committee report shall be issued 
uniess a draft of such report is submitted 
to the office of each committee member 24 
hours in advance of the meeting at which 
it is to be considered and is adopted at a 
meeting at which a majority is actually 
present. 

“(h) No testimony taken or material pre- 
sented in an executive session shall be made 
public, either in whole or in part or by way 
of summary, unless authorized by a majority 
vote of the committee. 

“4, (a) Witnesses at committee hearings 

(whether public or in executive session) 
shall have the right to be accompanied by 
counsel, of their own choosing, who shall 
have the right to advise witnesses of their 
legal rights and to make objections con- 
cerning the propriety of questions and to 
matters of procedure, as well as to submit 
legal memoranda in support of his objec- 
tions. 
„b) Rulings on motions or objections 
shall be made by the member presiding, sub- 
ject to appeal to the members present on 
motion of a member. 

“(c) At least 24 hours prior to his testify- 
ing, a witness shall be given a copy of that 
portion of the motion or resolution schedul- 
ing the hearing stating the subject of the 
hearing; at the same time he shall be given 
& bill of particulars or a statement of the 
subject matters about which he is to be 
interrogated. 

(d) It is the policy of the Senate that 
only evidence and testimony which is re- 
liable and of probative value shall be re- 
ceived and considered by a committee. The 
privileged character of communications be- 
tween clergyman and parishioner, doctor 
and patient, lawyer and client, member of 
the press and confidential source of infor- 
mation, and husband and wife shall be 
scrupulously observed. s 

„e) No testimony shall be taken in ex- 
ecutive or public session unless at least two 
members of the committee are present. 
But the full committee, by majority vote, 
may authorize the taking of testimony by 
a single member. 

“(f) Committee interrogation of witnesses 
shall be conducted only by members and 
authorized staff personnel of the committee. 

“(g) All testimony shall be given under 
oath or affirmation. 

“(h) (i) Every witness shall have the right 
to make complete and brief answers to ques- 
tions and to make concise explanations of 
such answers, 

(11) Every witness who testifies in a hear- 
ing shall have a right to make an oral state- 
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ment and to file a sworn statement which 
shall be made part of the transcript of such 
hearing, but such oral or written statement 
shall be relevant to the subject of the hear- 


ing. 

(1) A stenographie verbatim transcript 
shall be made of all committee hearings. 
Copies of such transcript, so far as practi- 
cable, shall be available for inspection or pur- 
chase at regularly prescribed rates from the 
official reporter by any witness or person 
mentioned in a public hearing. Any witness 
and his counsel shall have the right to in- 
spect only the complete transcript of his own 
testimony in executive session. 

“5. (a) Insofar as practicable, any person 
whose activities are the subject of investiga- 
tion by the committee, or about whom ad- 
verse information is proposed to be presented 
at a public hearing of the committee, shall 
be fully advised by the committee as to the 
matter into which the committee proposes to 
inquire and the adverse material which is 
proposed to be presented. Insofar as prac- 
ticable, all material refiecting adversely on 
the character or reputation of any individual 
which is proposed to be presented at a public 
hearing of the committee shall be first re- 
viewed in executive session to determine its 
reliability and probative value and shall not 
be presented at a public hearing except pur- 
suant to majority vote of the full committee. 

“(b) If a person is adversely affected by 
evidence or testimony given in a public hear- 
ing or in an executive hearing the tran- 
script of which is to be released, in whole 
or in part, that person shall have the right 
to request that he be allowed to appear before 
the committee, upon subpena or otherwise, 
and testify in his own behalf. If allowed 
by the committee to appear, such person shall 
have the rights secured to witnesses under 
section 4 (above). If this request is not 
granted by the committee, such person shall 
be permitted to file with the committee a 
sworn statement concerning such testimony, 
which statement will be incorporated into 
the record of the hearing at which he was 
adversely mentioned, unless the full com- 
mittee, by majority vote, decides to publish 
such statement elsewhere in the record. 

“(c) Subject to the provisions of section 
4 (d), any witness who gives testimony be- 
fore the committee in an open hearing which 
reflects adversely on the character or reputa- 
tion of another person may be required by 
the committee to disclose his sources of in- 
formation, unless to do so would endanger 
the national security. 

“6. Subpenas shall be issued only with the 
approval of a majority of the full committee, 
unless the full committee by majority vote 
delegates such authority to the chairman 
and the ranking minority member acting 
jointly. Upon the request of any member 
of the committee the question of whether a 
subpena shall be issued or remain in force 
if already issued shall be decided by major- 
ity vote of the full committee. 

“7. The composition and selection of, and 
changes in, the professional and clerical staff 
of a committee shall be subject to the vote of 
a majority of the members of the committee. 

“8. (a) Subject to the physical limitations 
of the hearing room and consideration of the 
physical comfort of committee members, 
staff, and witnesses, equal access for coverage 
of the hearings shall be provided to the vari- 
ous means of communications, including 
newspapers, magazines, radio, newsreels, and 
television. It shall be the duty of the com- 
mittee chairman to see that the various 
communication devices and instruments do 
not unreasonably distract, harass, or con- 
fuse the witness and interfere with his pres- 
entation. 

„(b) No witness shall be televised, filmed, 
or photographed during the hearing if he 
objects on the ground of distraction, harass- 
ment, or physical handicap. 

“9. The application of this rule shall be 
supervised in the Senate by the presiding 
officer of the Senate and 4 Members se- 
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lected by the Senate (not more than 2 of 
the Members selected shall be of the same 
party), who shall have authority (1) to re- 
ceive and investigate complaints of alleged 
violations of this rule filed by persons claim- 
ing to be aggrieved or by Members, (2) to 
advise committee chairmen of their con- 
clusions and their suggestions, and (3) to 
present their findings to the Senate, with 
such recommendations for remedial and dis- 
ciplinary action, if any, they deem appro- 
priate. 

“10. As used in this rule: 

“ ‘Committee’ shall mean any standing, se- 
lect, or special committee of the Senate (ex- 
cept the majority and minority policy com- 
en and any subcommittees of the fore- 
going. 

Person' includes an individual, partner- 
ship, trust, estate, association, corporation, 
or society.” 

Src. 2. Such rule XXV is further amended 
by redesignating subsection 4 thereof as 
subsection 11. 


Senate Resolution 256 


Whereas investigation of matters of pub- 
lic importance through committee hearings 
is of vital importance to the discharge of 
the constitutional functions of the Senate 
of the United States; and 

Whereas the investigative power of Senate 
committees is derived from the power of the 
Congress to inquire into matters of public 
importance within its jurisdiction; and 

Whereas article I, section 5, of the Con- 
stitution of the United States provides that 
“Each House may determine the rules of its 
proceedings”: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the following be, and here- 
by are, adopted as the Code of Fair Com- 
mittee Procedure of the Senate of the United 
States in connection with all investigations 
in which committees act as organs of in- 
quiry and investigation as distinguished 
from their general roles in which they dis- 
charge normal legislative functions, includ- 
ing the holding of normal hearings incident 
to committee business. 


SUBCOMMITTEE, MEETINGS, INVESTIGATIONS AND 
REPORTS 


Sec. 2. (a) Subcommittees, as required, 
shall be appointed by the committee chair- 
man, subject to the approval of the majority 
of the committee, and shall ordinarily con- 
sist of no less than three members, a pro- 
portionate ratio of whom shall be members 
of the minority (the designation of the 
majority and minority members of a sub- 
committee shall be subject to the approval 
of the majority and minority members of 
the committee respectively in caucus as- 
sembled). Subcommittees of less than 
three members may be designated by the 
chairman, subject to the approval of the 
majority of the committee. 

(b) Committee meetings, other than regu- 
lar meetings authorized by section 133 (a) 
of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 
(60 Stat. 837), shall be called only upon a 
minimum of 16 hours’ written notice to the 
office of each committee member. This pro- 
vision may be waived by the assent of the 
majority of the members of the committee. 

(c) Committee hearings (whether public 
or in executive session) and committee in- 
vestigations shall be scheduled and con- 
ducted only upon the majority vote of the 
committee in a meeting at which a majority 
of the committee is actually present. 

(d) A resolution or motion scheduling 
hearings or ordering a particular investiga- 
tion shall state clearly and with particu- 
larity the subject thereof, which resolution 
may be amended only upon majority vote 
of the committee in a meeting at which 
a majority of the committee is actually 
present. 

(e) The chairman or a member shall con- 
sult with appropriate Federal law-enforce- 
ment agencies with respect to any phase of 
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an investigation which may result in evi- 
dence exposing the commission of Federal 
crimes, and the results of such consultation 
shall be reported to the committee before 
witnesses are called to testify therein. 

(f) No committee report shall be issued 
unless a draft of such report is submitted 
to the office of each committee member 24 
hours in advance of the meeting at which 
it is to be considered and is adopted at a 
meeting at which a majority is actually 
present. 

(g) No testimony given in executive ses- 
sion or part or summary thereof shall be 

released or disclosed orally or in writing by 
a member or employee of the Senate with- 
out the authorization of the committee by 
majority vote at a meeting at which a ma- 
jority of members is present. No committee 
or staff report or news release or statement 
based upon evidence or testimony adversely 
affecting a person shall be released or dis- 
closed by the committee or any member 
orally or in writing unless such evidence or 
testimony and the complete evidence or 
testimony offered in rebuttal thereto, if any, 
is published prior to or simultaneously with 
the issuance of the report, or news release, 
or statement. 

(h) The rule as to the secrecy of executive 
sessions as set forth in subsection (g) of 
this section shall be applicable to Members 
and employees of the Senate for a reason- 
able period following an executive session 
until the committee has had a reasonable 
time to conclude the pertinent investigation 
and hearings and to issue a report, subject, 
however, to any decision by a committee 
majority for prior release in the manner set 
forth in subsection (g). 


HEARINGS 


Src. 3. (a) Witnesses at committee hear- 
ings (whether public or in executive session) 
shall have the right to be accompanied by 
counsel, of their own choosing, who shall 
have the right to advise witnesses of their 
rights and to make brief objections to the 
relevancy of questions and to procedure. 

(b) Rulings on motions or objections shall 
be made by the member presiding, subject 
to appeal to the members present on motion 
of a member. 

(c) At least 24 hours prior to his testifying 
a witness shall be given a copy of that por- 
tion of the motion or resolution scheduling 
the hearing stating the subject of the hear- 
ing, at the same time he shall be given a 
statement of the subject matters about 
which he is to be interrogated. 

(d) It is the policy of the Senate that only 
evidence and testimony which is reliable and 
of probative value shall be received and con- 
sidered by a committee. The privileged 
character of communications between clergy- 
man and parishioner, doctor and patient, 
lawyer and client, and husband and wife 
shall be scrupulously observed. 

(e) No testimony shall be taken in execu- 
tive session unless at least two members of 
the committee are present. 

(f) (i) Every witness shall have the right 
to make complete and brief answers to ques- 
tions and to make concise explanations of 
such answers. 

(u) Every witness who testifies in a hear- 
ing shall have a right to make an oral state- 
ment and to file a sworn statement which 
shall be made part of the transcript of such 
hearing, but such oral or written statement 
shall be relevant to the subject of the hear- 
ing. 

(g) A stenographic verbatim transcript 
shall be made of all committee hearings. 
Copies of such transcript, so far as practi- 
cable, shall be available for inspection or pur- 
chase at regularly prescribed rates from the 
official reporter by any witness or person 
mentioned in a public hearing. Any wit- 
ness and his counsel shall have the right to 
inspect only the complete transcript of his 
own testimony in executive session. 
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RIGHTS OF PERSONS ADVERSELY AFFECTED 
TESTIMONY 


Src. 4. (a) A person shall be considered to 
be adversely affected by evidence or testi- 
mony of a witness if the committee deter- 
mines that: (1) The evidence or testimony 
would constitute libel or slander if not pre- 
sented before a committee of the Senate, or 
(ii) the evidence or testimony alleges crime 
or misconduct or tends to disgrace or other- 
wise to expose the person to public contempt, 
hatred, or scorn. 

(b) Insofar as practicable, any person 
whose activities are the subject of investi- 
gation by the committee, or about whom ad- 
verse information is proposed to be presented 
at a public hearing of the committee, shall 
be fully advised by the committee as to the 
matters into which the committee proposes 
to inquire and the adverse material which is 
proposed to be presented. Insofar as prac- 
ticable, all material reflecting adversely on 
the character or reputation of any individual 
which is proposed to be presented at a public 
hearing of the committee shall be first re- 
viewed in executive session to determine 
its reliability and probative value and shall 
not be presented at a public hearing except 
pursuant to majority vote of the committee. 

(c) If a person is adversely affected by 
evidence or testimony given in a public hear- 
ing that person shall have the right: (i) 
To appear and testify or file a sworn state- 
ment in his own behalf, (ii) to have the 
adverse witness recalled upon application 
made within 30 days after introduction of 
such evidence or the termination of the ad- 
verse witness’ testimony, (ili) to be repre- 
sented by counsel (asin (2) (b) hereof), (iv) 
to cross-examine (in person or by counsel) 
such adverse witness, and (v) subject to 
the discretion of the committee, to obtain 
the issuance by the committee of subpenas 
for witnesses, documents, and other evidence 
in his defense. Such opportunity for rebut- 
tal shall be afforded promptly and, so far 
as practicable, such hearing shall be con- 
dence or testimony given in executive ses- 
same circumstances as the hearing at which 
adverse testimony was presented. 

Cross-examination shall be limited to 1 
hour for each witness, unless the committee 
by majority vote extends the time for each 
witness or group of witnesses. 

(d) If a person is adversely affected by evi- 
dence or testimeny given in executive ses- 
sion or by material in the committee files 
or records, and if public release of such evi- 
dence, testimony, or material is contem- 
plated, such person shall have, prior to the 
public release of such evidence or testimony 
or material or any disclosure of or comment 
upon it by members of the committee or 
committee staff or taking of similar evi- 
dence or testimony in a public hearing, the 
rights conferred by subsection (3) (c) hereof 
and the right to inspect at least as much 
of the evidence or testimony of the adverse 
witness or material as will be made public 
or the subject of a public hearing. 

(e) Any witness (except a member of the 
press who testifies in his professional ca- 
pacity) who gives testimony before the com- 
mittee in an open hearing which reflects 
adversely on the character or reputation of 
another person may be required by the com- 
mittee to disclose his sources of information, 
unless to do so would endanger the national 
security. 


BY 


SUBPENAS 

Sec. 5. Subpenas shall be issued by the 
chairman of a committee only upon written 
notice to all members of the committee with 
a statement as to the identity of the wit- 
ness or material and their relevancy to the 
investigation or hearing already authorized. 
Upon the request of any member of the com- 
mittee the question of whether a subpena 
shall be issued or remain in force if already 
issued shall be decided by majority vote. 
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COMMITTEE STAFF 

Sec.6. The composition and selection of, 
and changes in, the professional and clerical 
staff of a committee shall be subject to the 
vote of a majority of the members of the 
committee, 


TELEVISION AND OTHER MEANS OF COMMUNI- 
CATION AND REPORTING 

Sec. 7. (a) Subject to the physical limi- 
tations of the hearing room and considera- 
tion of the physical comfort of committee 
members, staff and witnesses, equal access for 
coverage of the hearings shall be provided 
to the various means of communications, 
including newspapers, magazines, radio, 
news reels, and television. It shall be the 
duty of the committee chairman to see that 
the various communication devices and in- 
struments. do not unreasonably distract, 
harass, or confuse the witness and interfere 
with his presentation. 

(b) No witness shall be televised, filmed, 
or photographed during the hearing if he 
objects on the ground of distraction, harass- 
ment, or physical handicap. 

SUPERVISION, APPEALS, AND ENFORCEMENT 

See. 8. The application of this code shall 
be supervised in the Senate by the Presiding 
Officer of the Senate and 4 members se- 
lected by the Senate (not more than 2 of 
the members selected shall be of the same 
party), who shall have authority (1) to re- 
ceive and investigate complaints of alleged 
violations of this code filed by persons claim- 
ing to be aggrieved and by members, (2) to 
advise committee chairmen of their conclu- 
sions and their suggestions, and (3) to pre- 
sent their findings to the Senate, with such 
recommendations for remedial and discipli- 
nary action, if any, they deem appropriate. 

DEPINITIONS 

Sec. 9. As used in this act: 

“Committee” shall mean any standing, 
select, or special committee of the Senate 
(except the majority and minority policy 
committees) and any subcommittees of the 
foregoing. 

Person“ includes an individual, partner- 
ship, trust, estate, association, corporation, 
or society. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 4 minutes to the Senator from 
South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, in keeping 
with the spirit of the letter which I re- 
ceived from the select committee headed 
by the distinguished senior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], the occupant of 
the chair, I have felt that, generally 
speaking, with respect to these related 
matters I should make no statement. 

However, what I am about to say I say 
because I feel that possibly, all things 
considered, I am one person who should 
perhaps make a statement on three as- 
pects of this subject. 

First, I wish to say a word about the 
attitude of the leadership with respect 
to the whole problem, and about their 
attitude and remarks to me and about 
me. 

I wish to say unqualifiedly that both 
the distinguished majority leader, the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON], and 
the distinguished minority leader, the 
Senator from California [Mr. Know- 
LAND], have been courteous and have 
been fair and spoke frankly with me on 
matters related to initiating the work of 
the select committee, headed by the 
senior Senator from Georgia. There 
was no occasion to talk to me particu- 
larly about the second or special com- 
mittee. In any event, I feel their con- 
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duct in that regard by proposing the 
longer range study was certainly to be 
commended. ; 

That brings me to the second point 
I wish to mention, which is that I think 
both distinguished leaders performed in 
the way the Senate would have wished 
them to have performed in the selection 
of the membership of both committees. 

The Members from both parties who 
were appointed to both committees were 
well chosen. Consideration had to be 
given to many things, such as their rela- 
tionship to personal campaigns this 
year, their balance, perhaps, with re- 
spect to legislation that has been before 
the Senate, their seniority, their stand- 
ing in the Senate, their other duties, 
their health, and possibly other matters. 
Being somewhat familiar with those 
questions, I feel, all things considered, 
the leaders did an excellent job. There- 
fore, not only the leaders but the Sena- 
tors who acceded to the request that 
they serve on these committees are to 
be commended. 

Service on a select or special commit- 
tee means that much more work for the 
Senators who serve on such a committee, 
plus the difficult situations which may 
arise because of the sensitivity of the 
problems with which they deal. On that 
point I speak from a little personal ex- 
perience, having served on the select 
committee which was headed by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Utah [Mr. 
WATKINS]. 

Therefore, with that background, and 
with whatever other background I may 
have, I feel that the leadership of the 
Senate and the members of those two 
committees are to be commended for 
their sense of responsibility and for the 
action which they have taken in accept- 

their responsibilities, 

e third point I wish to mention 
briefly has to do with rules of procedures. 
When the Watkins committee had re- 
ferred to it certain resolutions, among 
them there was a resolution submitted 
by the distinguished Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. BusH], which recom- 
mended certain changes in rules of pro- 
cedures for investigations. 

I believe the members of the Watkins 
committee who are in the Chamber will 
agree when I recall that one of our 
recommendations to the Senate was that 
certain procedural changes be made in 
the rules of the Senate, although they 
were somewhat limited in character. 
We felt at the time that this was a 
broader subject than that particular 
select committee should deal with. Con- 
sequently, we limited the recommenda- 
tions to the least controversial provisions 
of the Bush resolution. Even then, the 
Senate apparently thought the matter 
should receive further consideration by 
the regular committee since no action 
was taken at that time on that part of 
our recommendations. 

In the course of the next few days, I 
presume the Senate will consider one 
related matter, the elections bill which 
has been offered by the distinguished 
Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON] and 
the distinguished Senator from Califor- 
nia [Mr. KNOWLAND I. I believe that bill 
, now is sponsored by more than two- 
” thirds of the membership of the Senate. 
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Other aspects will have further con- 
sideration as the new special commit- 
tee goes into the problems outlined by 
the distinguished Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. MeCLELLANI, who is the chairman 
of that special committee. 

Mr. President, I do feel that the lead- 
ership in the Senate should be com- 
mended on its handling of these matters, 
and on the selection of the membership 
of the committee. I also feel that the 
membership of the committee should be 
commended for their sense of responsi- 
bility in accepting service when called 
upon. 

Finally, I have noted with interest that 
the rules of procedure which we hear 
the special committee has adopted unani- 
mously follow the principles expressed 
in the several resolutions which the Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] has 
so explicitly and carefully set forth. 
That of itself is evidence of the good 
faith of the committee—their following 
the considered judgment of those who, 
in other days, have made recommenda- 
tions for changes in the procedure of 
committees, particularly with regard to 
the handling of subpenas and the calling 
of witnesses. 

Mr. President, that is all I wished to 
say at this time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I am 
happy to yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to express my deep 
appreciation to my good friend from 
South Dakota for his fair and very gen- 
erous statement concerning the leader- 
ship on both sides of the aisle. 

While I am on my feet, I should like 
to express my gratitude to the chairman 
of the special committee and to the mem- 
bers of that committee for their willing- 
ness to undertake this unpleasant task. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 1 minute. 

I join with the majority leader in ex- 
pressing my appreciation of the remarks 
of the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case) and also for the very able presenta- 
tions made by the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. MCCLELLAN] and the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER]. 

Certainly I can join in the assurances 
which have been given that there were 
no volunteers for appointment to the 
special committee. It was a matter of 
the leadership having to draft and to ask 
busy men, all of whom are carrying heavy 
and burdensome obligations as Senators, 
to serve on the committee. No man who 
is not serving as a Senator—with the 
grave problems, domestic and interna- 
tional, which daily come to the desk of 
each Senator—can appreciate how oner- 
ous those responsibilities are. Neverthe- 
less, when the leadership on both sides 
of the aisle went to the eight Senators 
finally chosen, not as representatives 
of parties, but as representatives of the 
Senate as an institution, they all agreed 
to serve and to take on these extra 
obligations. 

Before I conclude my remarks, I wish 
to express a particular note of apprecia- 
tion, not only to all eight members of the 
special committee, but to the chairman 
of the committee, the Senator from 


Mr. Presi- 
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Arkansas [Mr. McCrettan], who is well 
and favorably known on both sides of 
the aisle in the Senate as a man of 
great ability, sterling integrity and high 
courage. Iam sure he and his associates 
will carry out their responsibilities 
without fear or favor, and will submit 
recommendations which I hope will be 
helpful to the Senate and to the Nation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr, Presi- 
dent, I would not wish to repeat all that 
I said yesterday about the distinguished 
chairman of the select committee, but I 
should like to associate myself with 
everything the minority leader has said 
regarding the members of the committee 
and to read again into the RECORD a 
statement I made yesterday: 

By his conduct, by his dignity, and by his 
devotion to the rules of fair play, JOHN 
McCLELLAN has reflected great credit upon 


the Senate. I am proud to serve with him 
and to work with him. 


I thank the Senator from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute to the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY ]; 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have listened with careful attention to 
the remarks of the Senator from Arkan- 
sas. Irise to say that having served with 
the Senator on the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations for approximately 7 
years, with a little lapse of time when I 
had to leave that committee for a few 
months because of another committee 
assignment, I have the greatest respect 
for the Senator from Arkansas and the 
utmost confidence in his ability, his in- 
tegrity, and, above all, in his fairness. 

It is no secret. in this Chamber that 
from time to time the Senator from Ar- 
kansas and the junior Senator from Min- 
nesota have disagreed on substantive is- 
sues of legislation. Nor is it any secret 
that in the committee upon which I am 
proud to serve under his chairmanship 
we have disagreed. It should be no 
secret that at all times the Senator has 
been so considerate and so fair that he 
has been above reproach. I say this as 
one who has filed a certain number of 
minority reports, but at all times with 
his cooperation. 

Mr. President, I know the Senator from 
Arkansas takes on a very difficult, time- 
consuming, exhausing, and, as he has 
well put it, unglamorous responsibility. 
But the work will be done well—make no 
mistake about that. It will be done 
fairly, thoroughly, and in a judicious and 
honorable manner. 

I am delighted that the Senator from 
Arkansas has been willing to undertake 
this assignment. Ihave conveyed to him 
personally my good wishes and my 
thanks and appreciation for his under- 
taking this job, because it needs to be 
done, and done thoroughly and well. 


Under the chairmanship of the Senator 


from. Arkansas, and with the distin- 
guished members of the committee, it 
will be given the fullest and the best con- 
sideration and treatment. 

I wish to express again my personal 
commendation to the Senator, for what- 
ever it may be worth, and, above all, my 
faith and trust in him. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute to the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD]. 


— 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
should like to join with the Senator from 
Minnesota and the distinguished major- 
ity leader and minority leader in the re- 
marks they have just made relative to 
our colleague, the senior Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN]. I have 
every confidence that the conduct of the 
committee will be, as my colleagues have 
already stated, based on integrity, hon- 
esty, and fairness. Knowing the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Arkansas 
as well and as favorably as I do, I am 
sure that the result of the committee’s 
work will be a credit to the Senate of the 
United States. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas has 5 minutes. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. ANDERSON] such time as he may 
desire. : 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
had desired merely to express my ap- 
preciation to the Senator from Arkansas 
for the fine statement he made on the 
floor today. I talked to him when both 
of us were under consideration for mem- 
bership on the committee, and the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas told me he did not 
believe he would ever accept the appoint- 
ment. 

Among other things, he said that 
under no circumstances would he be 
chairman of the committee. I know that 
was a sincere expression of his feeling. 
I know he accepted the chairmanship 
only out of a fine sense of duty to the 
Senate of the United States, for which 
every member of the committee thanks 
him, and, I trust, every Member of the 
Senate thanks him. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to express my thanks to my 
colleagues who have so generously mani- 
fested their confidence in me and my 
purpose, at least, to do this job as effec- 
tively and as constructively and at all 
times as fairly as it is within my power 
and capacity to do it. 

I am grateful to all the Senators who 
have spoken so complimentary of me. 
I leave this thought with the Senate, 
that the committee is going to need the 
help of every Senator as it proceeds with 
its task. 

Mr. President, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield back the balance of my time. 


ORDER FOR RECESS TO 11 A. M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate concludes its business today, 
it stand in recess until 11 o'clock to- 
morrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


With- 


AGRICULTURE ACT OF 1956 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3183) to provide an im- 
proved farm program, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. HUM- 
PHREY] has the floor. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, in 
the absence of the Senator from Min- 
nesota, may I be permitted to say that 
before he was called off the floor and 
before the recent interruption, he had 
stated that he would yield to me to call 
up an amendment which I believe to be 
noncontroversial. I had submitted the 
amendment to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry who, 
I think, consulted the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AIKEN]. I handed a copy 
of the amendment to the majority leader 
and the minority leader. I do not think 
there is any possible ground of disagree- 
ment to this amendment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Wyoming will yield, 
without losing his right to the floor, I 
have several requests of Senators who 
wanted a quorum call when we finished 
the discussion of the matter of the spe- 
cial committee. 

Without the time being charged to 
either side, Mr. President, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
a previous order, the junior Senator 
from Minnesota is recognized. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment designated 
“3-13-56-D” and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Minnesota will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 4, between 
lines 13 and 14, it is proposed to insert 
the following: 

MILK AND BRUCELLOSIS PROGRAMS 

Sec. 106. (a) The last sentence of section 
201 (c) of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: “For 
the period beginning September 1, 1954, and 
ending June 30, 1955, not to exceed $50 mil- 
lion, and for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1956, not to exceed $60 million, and for each 
of the 2 fiscal years in the period beginning 
July 1, 1956, and ending June 30, 1958, not 
to exceed $75 million, of the funds of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation shall be used 
to increase the consumption of fluid milk by 
children in (1) nonprofit schools of high- 
school grade and under; and (2) such non- 
profit nursery schools, child-care centers, 
settlement houses, summer camps, and simi- 
lar nonprofit institutions as are devoted to 
the care and training of underprivileged 
children on a public welfare or charitable 
basis.” 

(b) Section 204 (e) of the Agricultural 
Act of 1954 is amended to read as follows: 
“As a means of stabilizing the dairy industry 
and further suppressing and eradicating 
brucellosis in cattle, the Secretary is author- 
ized to transfer not to exceed $17 million for 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, and $20 mil- 
lion for each of the fiscal years 1957 and 1958, 
from funds available to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to the appropriation item 
‘Plant and Animal Disease and Pest Control’ 
in the Department of Agriculture Appropria- 
tion Act for such fiscal year for the purpose 
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of accelerating the brucellosis eradiction pro- 
gram, for the purpose of increasing to not to 
exceed $50 per head of cattle the amount of 
the indemnities paid by the Federal Govern- 
ment for cattle destroyed because of brucel- 
losis in connection with cooperative control 
and eradication programs for such disease in 
cattle entered into by the Secretary under 
the authority of the act of May 29, 1884, as 
amended, for the purpose of increasing the 
number of such indemnities, and for the pur- 
pose of defraying any additional administra- 
tive expenses in connection therewith. There 
are hereby authorized to be appropriated 
such sums as may be necessary to reimburse 
the Commodity Credit Corporation for ex- 
penditures pursuant to this section.” 

(c) The first sentence of subsection (a) 
and the first sentence of subsection (b) of 
section. 202 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
as amended, are amended by striking out 
“1956” and inserting in lieu thereof 1958.“ 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

This amendment to S. 3183 is the lan- 
guage of a bill relating to the brucel- 
losis control program and the special 
milk fund, which was once passed by 
the Senate. I believe the bill was re- 
ported unanimously by the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry and later 
passed the Senate unanimously. How- 
ever, there has not been agreement 
between the two Houses upon the par- 
ticular language contained in the bill. 

The House, apparently, desires to have 
a temporary extension of the milk fund 
and the brucellosis program. The 
amendment I have offered would au- 
thorize, for a 2-year period, the brucel- 
losis control program and the milk fund. 
My only objective is to speed action on 
the urgently needed temporary exten- 
sion to which the House is willing to 
agree now, and still preserve for future 
conference the longer extension the 
Senate has already approved. 

The language of the amendment is 
self-explanatory. It is designed to in- 
crease the consumption of fluid milk by 
children in nonprofit schools of high- 
school grade and under; and such non- 
profit nursery schools, child-care cen- 
ters, settlement houses, summer camps, 
and similar nonprofit institutions as are 
devoted to the care and training of un- 
derprivileged children on a public wel- 
fare or charitable basis. 

So far as the brucellosis feature of the 
amendment is concerned, it is a program 
to which Congress has been dedicated for 
many years. Substantial progress has 
been made in the brucellosis eradication 
program. This work means much to the 
States which are cooperating under the 
program. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Did not this pro- 
posal, presented as a separate bill, re- 
ceive the unanimous support of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It did. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Did not that com- 
mittee report the bill to the Senate by 
a unanimous vote of its members? 

Mr. HUMPHREY, It did. 

Mr. ANDERSON. As I understand, 
the Senator is merely offering the amend- 
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ment to the bill now under consideration 
so that the proposal will be considered 
by the committee of conference. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I want to be cer- 
tain that this particular proposal is not 
lost in the House because of the inability 
of the two Houses to agree upon a sepa- 
rate bill, or because the Senate failed to 
include it in the pending bill. In other 
words, I am trying to cover all possible 
areas of difficulty, to make certain that 
the special milk fund and the brucellosis 
control program are made matters of 
public law. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY, Yes; I yield to my 
colleague. 

Mr. THYE. As I understand, my col- 
league is speaking about a bill which has 
heretofore passed the Senate. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. THYE. That bill related to the 
brucellosis-control program and the 
special school-milk program. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. It is the bill which 
my colleague reported to the Senate on 
behalf of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

Mr. THYE, It is unfortunate that the 
bill has not yet been cleared for the 
President. The reason why it is so un- 
fortunate is that some school districts 
are now running short of funds. Funds 
should promptly be made available to 
them; otherwise, the benefits of the pro- 
gram will not be realized fully. It is a 
good program. It should go forward, 
and it should not be hampered by inade- 
quate funds. 

The same situation exists with respect 
to the eradication of brucellosis. If a 
point should be reached where no funds 
are available, the brucellosis-eradication 
program would be retarded. Veterinari- 
ans and other specialists employed in 
the operations of the program, such as 
in the testing of cattle to determine 
whether they had the disease or not, 
would have to be discharged. 

The delay which is being experienced 
will place these programs in jeopardy. 
For that reason, I am disappointed that 
the House has not taken action by meet- 
ing with the conferees named by the 
Senate in an attempt to resolve the dif- 
ferences between the two Houses and 
to reach a final agreement so that the 
bill can be cleared for the President. 

There is no basic controversy involved 
so far as I know. It is possible that po- 
litical strategy is involved by which the 
House is endeavoring to hold up agree- 
ment in order to have something to ne- 
gotiate with when the Senate conferees 
meet with the House conferees on the 
farm bill. I think that is unfortunate. 
I am speaking frankly. The House had 
better take a look at the situation, and 
recognize that delay in the enactment of 
this bill will result in jeopardizing these 
programs. For that reason I am speak- 
ing frankly, because the House conferees 
must realize the results of delay. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It is very unfortu- 
nate that some Members of the House 
should take the position which they have 
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taken. As the Senator from Minnesota 
stated a while ago, the Senate did pass a 
bill several weeks ago providing for an 
additional $2 million for the brucellosis 
program, and $10 million for the school- 
lunch program for this fiscal year. In 
addition, the Senate provided authoriza- 
tions for 2 more years for both projects. 

If the pending amendment should be 
adopted, it is my belief that the Senate 
conferees could meet in conference with 
those from the House on the bills which 
both Houses have already passed and 
in just a few minutes the Senate could 
recede from its amendment and thereby 
make it possible to obtain $2 million for 
the brucellosis program and $10 million 
for the school-lunch program for the 
rest of this fiscal year. That can be 
done without in any manner interfering 
with the future 2-year program which 
is contemplated in the amendment being 
offered by the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I may say that the 
House has before it both a temporary 
bill, which has been passed by the Sen- 
ate, and a long-time, or 2-year proposal, 
and the Senate has a 2-year proposal. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. What the House 
wants to do is to agree upon a temporary 
proposal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Minnesota has 
expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
yield myself an additional 5 minutes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. There would not be 
any disagreement between the Senate 
and the House with respect to a con- 
tinuation of the program up to June 
30, because the House is willing to pro- 
vide the $2 million for brucellosis control 
as well as the $10 million for the school 
milk program. The Senate conferees 
will not encounter a bit of trouble if 
we are in a position to accept the House 
bill providing a brucellosis and school- 
milk program for the balance of this 
year while receding from our amend- 
ment to the House bill authorizing a 
2-year program. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. If the House would have 
its conferees meet with the Senate con- 
ferees and resolve the differences, in a 
matter of only a few hours agreement 
could probably be reached and the bill 
could be sent to the President shortly 
thereafter. If the farm bill is amended 
by the adoption of the pending amend- 
ment, the Senate must still pass the bill 
and it must go to conference with the 
House. There is much in the pending 
bill to which the House will want to 
give consideration and on which it will 
want to deliberate. It may be several 
weeks before the House and the Senate 
camagree upon what should be contained 
in this bill, S. 3183. 

In short, delay would be most inju- 
rious to the school-milk program, and 
would most certainly be disastrous to 
continued progress of the brucellosis 
eradication program. 

I want to be sure that I understand 
the legislative procedure suggested. I 
was forced to leave the floor to take a 
long-distance telephone call when the 
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question was first discussed. If it is the 
intention to amend the farm bill with 
the text of a bill the Senate has already 
passed, and which is presently before 
a conference committee, then I think 
this approach would be the wrong one. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I may state to my 
good friend from Minnesota that if the 
amendment were adopted, there is no 
question in my mind but that a confer- 
ence could be held tomorrow or the next 
day on H. R. 8320, and that the Senate 
could recede from its amendments to 
that bill—that is, from the 2-year pro- 
gram the Senate has already voted—and 
that the House would agree with the 
Senate to provide the money to carry 
out the program for the remainder of 
this year. In my humble judgment, that 
is the only way by which it will be pos- 
sible to get the funds with which to con- 
tinue through June 30 of this year the 
brucellosis and school-milk programs, 
I have talked to several Members of the 
House. They seem to be adamant in 
their position not to extend this program 
for 2 years unless that extension is put 
in the pending bill. That means that if 
the legislation which is now in confer- 
ence is not agreed upon immediately, we 
shall not be able to obtain sufficient 
money—$2 million for the brucellosis 
program and $10 million for the school- 
lunch program—to carry them through 
the remainder of the year. I am sure the 
Senator does not want to permit those 
programs to die. 

Mr, THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. I am in the unfortunate 
position of having come to the Senate 
floor when the present debate was well 
underway. I was not present at the time 
of the offering of the amendment, 
Therefore, possibly I do not have a com- 
plete understanding of what my col- 
league has proposed in his amendment. 
If I am in error, I should like to be 
corrected. 

The situation is that the Senate has 
passed a bill which is now in confer- 
ence, and the House conferees have not 
agreed to a conference meeting on it. 
I understand the Senate is willing to 
confer, but the House conferees have re- 
fused to sit down with the Senate con- 
ferees. If that is the status of the bill, 
then I do not see why we should approach 
the problem by putting the provision in 
the pending bill. I do not know what 
would be accomplished. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Let me say to my 
friend from Minnesota that if this 
amendment is adopted, it will mean the 
Senate conferees can go into conference 
with the House on the school milk and 
brucellosis bill. We can agree to strike 
from that bill the 2-year extension of 
these programs; we could obtain suffi- 
cient money to operate the existing pro- 
grams through June 30. We would lose 
nothing, because the 2-year extension of 
the milk and brucellosis programs— 
which would be deleted from the legisla- 
tion already approved by the Senate— 
would still remain in the pending bill. I 
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am confident that by following such a 
course there will be no objection on the 
part of the House to providing $2 million 
for the brucellosis program and $10 mil- 
lion for the school-lunch program, in or- 
der that those programs may be con- 
tinued this year. When the bill which 
the Senate is presently considering is 
passed, we can then take up the pro- 
grams for the 2 years after June 30. In 
my humble judgment, it is the only way 
in which we shall be able to get the 
money necessary to complete this year’s 
program, if what I have been told is true. 

Mr. THYE. Will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. If the objective is to take 
care of the remainder of this fiscal year, 
I would be perfectly willing to go along 
with the proposal. Of course, the 2-year 
provision could be considered later. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is the purpose 
of the pending amendment. 

Mr. THYE. The question is, however, 
Are the House conferees willing to agree 
on the proposed funds to carry out the 
programs through the end of the present 
fiscal year, June 30? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I have the assurance 
that there will be no objection on reach- 
ing agreement on the bill now in confer- 
ence, so as to make funds available to 
complete the programs for this year, 
provided the long-range program is in- 
cluded in the general farm bill. 

Mr. THYE. Then, the amendment of- 
fered by my colleague proposes to provide 
in the bill sufficient funds to finance both 
the brucellosis and the school-milk pro- 
grams for the remainder of this fiscal 
year, which would be from now until 
June 30. Is that correct? 

Mr. ELLENDER. It would continue 
those programs on an expanded basis 
for 2 more years. In other words, what 
we are doing is taking two shots at this 
question. The Senate has already 
passed a bill providing for a 2-year ex- 
tension of the milk and brucellosis pro- 
gram. That particular provision would 
be deleted in conference, but since it will 
also be contained in the pending bill, we 
would end up losing nothing. We would 
merely save these programs for the re- 
mainder of the fiscal year. 

Mr. THYE. Yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. So, Mr. President, 
when the pending bill goes to confer- 
ence, if in the meantime we are able to 
get the House of Representatives to ap- 
prove the $2 million for brucellosis and 
the $10 million for the school-milk pro- 
gram, to continue them through June 30, 
we shall be able to strike that provision 
from the pending bill and still have the 
2-year extension proviso. 

Mr. THYE. That seems to be going 
the long way around to achieve the de- 
sired result. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I agree with the 
Senator from Minnesota, but it appears 
to be about the only way we can get 
the job done. 

Mr. THYE. A great deal of hard work 
is necessary to accomplish what the 
House conferees could accomplish to- 
morrow morning if they would only sit 
down with the Senate conferees and re- 
solve the differences between the two 
bills which both Houses already have 
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passed. In other words, it would seem 
as if we were going 100 miles around 
the point to accomplish what is desired. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I agree with the 
Senator from Minnesota, but since the 
money is needed by April 1, if the brucel- 
losis and school milk programs are to 
continue, it seems to me that what we 
propose is the shortest route by which 
to reach our goal. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to say that the procedure suggested 
is not at all unusual. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NEU- 
BERGER in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Minnesota yield to the Senator from 
New Mexico? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Last year, did not 
we pass a wool bill and send it to the 
House of Representatives? The House 
did not act on it; and later, when we 
had the Agricultural Act of 1954 before 
us, I proposed, as I recall, that the same 
provision be included in it as an amend- 
ment, since the House had not thereto- 
fore acted on the wool bill. In that 
way we carried that matter to the House 
of Representatives, did we not? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think the purpose 
of the amendment is good. Why not 
achieve something in connection with 
this program? I understand the Senator 
from Minnesota favors the brucellosis 
amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Furthermore, Mr. 
President, it is not a question of having 
happen just what we would like to have 
happen. If that were the case, I would 
be smiling a good deal more of the time 
than I have been, because many of the 
provisions which I favor including in the 
bill have been stricken from it. 

The amendment relates to the exten- 
sion of the program to eradicate brucel- 
losis. The Senate has already passed a 
bill for that purpose, and the House has 
already passed the bill. Furthermore, 
the bill as passed by the House makes an 
extension for the remainder of the fiscal 
year. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I have been told 
and the chairman of the committee has 
reaffirmed it—that the House has agreed 
to provide the funds needed for the pro- 
gram to eradicate brucellosis, and also 
the funds needed for the program to pro- 
vide school milk for the remainder of this 
year. But the House has said, in effect, 
“If you want an extension for 2 years, 
you must provide for it in the agricul- 
tural bill.“ Iam sorry the House of Rep- 
resentatives is so stubborn, but that is 
the way it seems to be. 

Inasmuch as Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
and other States will have exhausted the 
funds available for this work, I think we 
should proceed in the way proposed by 
the amendment. 

Of course, if the House passes a bill 
providing for such an extension, and if 
we have already made such a provision 
in the bill now before us, then both 
Houses will have agreed about it—and 
that may be one of the few things to 
which both Houses agree readily. 
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- So I cannot see that we shall lose any- 
thing by adopting this amendment. Of 
course, if we wished to be stubborn, we 
could say to the House, “We have passed 
a bill on this subject, and we shall rest 
there.” In that event, we might not 
achieve the result we desire; and then 
the children of the country would be the 
victims. I see no other way for us to 
achieve success in this field. 

It seems to me that anyone who be- 
lieves that this amendment, if adopted, 
will result in stymieing the program, is 
laboring under a misapprehension. I 
have been told that the funds for the 
milk program are running out, and that 
some action must be taken immediately. 

Of course the Senate cannot dictate to 
the House; neither can the House of 
Representatives dictate to the Senate, 
Time after time we have found that the 
way to end such a logjam as this is to 
proceed in the way now suggested. By 
this means we can have the program 
for eradicating brucellosis proceed. 
Even though the bill passed by the House 
of Representatives may become the law, 
I see no harm in including this provi- 
sion in the pending agricultural bill, as 
well as in the separate bill. We cannot 
lose if we cover both fronts. In that 
event, we shall have handled the matter 
both by means of the House bill which 
was passed by the Senate several weeks 
ago—House bill 8820—and by means of 
this amendment to the agricultural bill. 
In that way we shall have handled the 
matter adequately, and shall have cov- 
ered every eventuality, and shall have 
answered any complaints which might be 
made. 

Mr. President, unless some other Sen- 
ator wishes to discuss the amendment, I 
shall yield the floor, but shall wait to see 
whether there is further comment on the 
amendment, before I yield back the re- 
mainder of the time available to me. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
yield 10 minutes in opposition to the 
amendment, to the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. AIKEN]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, if the 
Senate has lost all interest in the care 
and welfare of the schoolchildren the 
Senate will adopt the amendment sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HUMPHREY]. 

Mr. President, what are the facts? 
On February 8, the Senate passed a bill 
providing funds not only with which to 
carry on the school-milk program for 
the remainder of this fiscal year, but also 
to carry on the brucellosis eradication 
program for the remainder of the year. 
Then the bill substantially increases the 
funds for carrying on both programs for 
the next 2 vears. In the Senate there 
was not a vote against the bill. 

The bill was passed in slightly different 
form by the House of Representatives; 
and a conference was requested. The 
conferees have been appointed since 
February 21—23 days ago. The House 
rules require conferees to report within 
20 days. So far, the chairman of the 
House conferees has neither permitted 
a conference with the Senate conferees, 
nor, apparently, is he willing to report 
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anything on the subject to the House 
of Representatives itself. 

As I understand, an arrangement was 
made with the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. ELLENDER] for a conference. I un- 
derstand that a few days ago on the 
floor of the House the Senator from 
Louisiana was criticized by inference, 
and the House was given to understand 
that he was the one who did not want to 
have the conference held. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not believe that, because I 
know the Senator from Louisiana did 
want a conference held. But we were ad- 
vised that the House conferees could not 
confer with us that day because they 
had an important meeting with Mr. Pat- 
ton, of the Farmers Union, and Mr. New- 
som, of the Grange. So the House con- 
ferees put off the meeting with the Sen- 
ate conferees. I further understand that 
it was impossible to find a date which 
was acceptable to them for a meeting 
with the Senate conferees. 

I know the chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
one of the Senate conferees, would have 
been glad to meet with them. I was ad- 
vised by a member of our staff that if we 
would agree to the House proposals— 
in other words, if we would agree to 
throw out the 2-year program for the 
control of brucellosis and the furnishing 
of school milk—the House conferees 
would send one of their members to us, 
to agree for all the other House con- 
ferees. This offer was, of course, re- 
jected and we have not yet had a con- 
ference. 

But now we are asked to include in 
the pending bill the text of that bill, 
which was unanimously passed by the 
Senate, and which I am sure would pass 
the House of Representatives if the 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives had a chance to vote on it. If the 
chairman of the House conferees would 
permit the House to have an opportunity 
to vote on the bill, the House would ac- 
cept the Senate amendments, I am sure, 
because the Members of the House do not 
wish to deprive the school children of 
the milk, and do not wish to stop the 
program which is aimed at stamping out 
the dread disease of brucellosis. 

Mr. President, in case any Senator 
does not know what brucellosis is, let me 
say that in a human being it is undulant 
fever. Anyone who has ever seen the 
suffering, both mental and physical, on 
the part of persons who have contracted 
undulant fever, could not fail to favor 
the program to eradicate that disease. 
Yet the House conferees would throw out 
of H. R. 8320 the proposal of the Senate 
to extend the program for the eradica- 
tion of this terrible disease for another 
2 years. 

Already, Mr. President, many States 
of the Union prohibit the sale within 
their borders of any milk except milk 
from brucellosis-free herds. 

It is said, “Let us extend the program 
for 2 or 3 months more. Throw out the 
2-year extension of the program. Throw 
that into the political maelstrom, so that 
it can be used as a political blackjack.” 

We have heard rumors to the effect 
that the only basis upon which some 
Members intend to approve the contin- 
uation of the school-lunch program and 
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the brucellosis program is that it be tied 
to a 90 percent support program, or a 
multiple price wheat program. The 
dearest hope of some people is that Con- 
gress will send to President Eisenhower 
a bill which he will have to veto. Why 
do we allow these programs to become 
political footballs? It is bringing poli- 
tics down to about the lower levels when 
we involve our school milk program, and 
the health of our children and adults as 
well. 

I repeat that if the Senate is really 
concerned with milk for the school chil- 
dren of the country, or the eradication of 
brucellosis, it will not yield to those who 
insist that we can have those programs 
only if we consent to throw them into the 
political pot where they may be combined 
with other provisions which President 
Eisenhower cannot and will not accept. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on the pending amendment, in 
order that every Senator may be counted, 
on the question whether he wishes to 
put the health of our school children 
and people into the political maelstrom, 
or whether we ought to stand squarely 
on our feet and let the House, if it wishes 
to do so, permit its conferees to get away 
with this kind of thing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
demand for the yeas and nays seconded? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I do not 
know whether my time has expired. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 3 minutes remaining. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, Iam 
not sure which rule in the rule book 
should have been applied a moment ago, 
but because I have respect for my col- 
leagues I did not call for its application. 

I have never heard such talk on the 
floor of the Senate. We talk about poli- 
tics. The politics lies in being stubborn. 
If we want milk for our schoolchildren, 
this amendment is the way to get it. 
If any politics lies behind the fact that 
the House conferees will not meet with 
the Senate conferees, as has been 
charged, it helps none for we Senators 
to say, “If you do not meet with us, we 
will not meet with you, and we will not 
have any milk program.” 

That is what it really boils down to. 
What is the amendment which is pro- 
posed? I offered the amendment in good 
faith. I consulted the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON]. I consulted the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER]. 
In fact, the Senator from Louisiana, the 
chairman of our committee, talked with 
me about the amendment, and stated 
that he felt that it ought to be in the 
bill. I said that I would be more than 
happy to offer the amendment, to make 
certain that milk would be provided for 
our schoolchildren. 

I resent the comments which have 
been made on this floor. This is not an 
unusual performance. The price-sup- 
port controversy is not involved. There 
has been no indication about 90 percent 
of parity or 60 percent of parity in this 
amendment. There has been no thought 
of such a thing. 

This amendment does not subtract 
anything from the legislation we have 
already passed. The farm bill is still 
before us. The Senate has passed House 
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bill 8320, with an amendment. This 
amendment would not weaken that 
measure. It is still in the status of a 
bill which has been passed. However, 
the House refuses to accept the Senate 
amendment. Can it be said that we are 
playing politics when we stand on the 
basis of a bill which has been passed, 
with respect to which no one will agree? 
I should like to see something done. 
That is the only reason why this amend- 
ment is offered. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. The junior Senator from 
North Dakota was chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Agricultural Appropria- 
tions when this administration took over 
in 1952. The subcommittee tried to 
get the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. 
Benson, to embark upon the present 
brucellosis campaign. It required a year 
or more to persuade him to embark upon 
it. Now it seems that there may be a 
little gap in the program. The fact that 
there might be a gap is supposed to be 
a terrible thing. I always thought this 
was a good program, but I cannot see 
why all the fuss. 

Our committee had a difficult time in 
persuading the Secretary of Agriculture 
to proceed with this program. In fact, 
we failed at first to convince the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture that he should em- 
bark upon the brucellosis program. 

I do not share the feeling of my friend 
from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] with respect 
to the House. The Members of that body 
were all elected by the people of the 
United States only 2 years ago. Some 
of us have served in this body for nearly 
6 years, since being elected. The House 
is an independent body. We have no 
more right to try to tell the House what 
to do than the House has to tell the 
Senate how it should operate. 

I do not believe that a few Members 
of the Senate have a right to say that 
we shall have this kind of bill or there 
will not be any at all. I was elected by 
the people of North Dakota to represent 
them, together with my colleague, in 
farm matters, as well as other things. 
I intend to do what I think is right, 
regardless of threats, and write the best 
possible agricultural bill. Whether or 
not the President vetoes it. That is his 
business. I think he will do the fair 
thing. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. President, for the first time in my 
life I have felt unfair treatment in this 
body for an honorable purpose. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I saw the junior 
Senator from North Dakota working on 
the brucellosis program. If there ever 
was a time when he failed to work for 
it, I do not know when it was. He is 
an enthusiastic supporter of the pro- 
gram. We all follow his leadership in 
that direction. 

I myself do not possess a dairy animal. 
Formerly I owned a great many. I had 
many of them slaughtered because of 
brucellosis. It is a very serious disease. 
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Apparently the discussion was partly 
aimed at me, as though I were playing 
politics in connection with this bill. I 
do not think I played politics in con- 
nection with the pending bill. 

We took up the wool bill, an admin- 
istration proposal, and passed it in July 
of 1954. At that time there was pend- 
ing a grazing measure. The Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
was kind enough to add the grazing 
measure to the proposed Agricultural 
Act of 1954, because it was not possible 
to get it through the Congress other- 
wise. It was taken to conference, and 
in conference it was decided to accept 
only the wool bill. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Not on my time. 

Mr. AIKEN. Let me take a minute 
of my time to advise the Senator from 
New Mexico that the wool bill, like the 
school-milk bill, had not passed both 
Houses of Congress and been sent to 
conference at the time it was attached 
to the agriculture bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not know the 
details as to what happened. I say only 
that we did the same thing then that we 
are proposing to do now. We attached 
a certain measure to an agricultural bill. 

We have reached the point where we 
have difficulty with the other House. My 
remarks are directed only to the point 
that if a bill is a good bill, and is unani- 
mously approved by the committee, I 
cannot see what is wrong with it. There 
are so few things on which the committee 
is unanimous, 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. As I understand, 
this amendment would not prevent the 
other bill from going to conference. This 
amendment would merely assure that 
there would be a 2-year extension. 
House bill 12, which was passed by the 
House long before Senate bill 3183 came 
to this Chamber, includes a 2-year ex- 
tension for the milk program and the 
brucellosis program. The House has 
wanted a milk program and a brucellosis 
program. 

As the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. Youne] pointed out, all this amend- 
ment does is to assure the Senate that 
there will be agreement upon a tempo- 
rary extension of the milk and brucellosis 
programs for the remainder of this fiscal 
year. There is no disagreement between 
the two Houses on the question of a 
2-year extension. Let the record be 
clear. The House has already voted a 
2-year extension. The Senate has voted 
a 2-year extension. What we have not 
agreed upon is a temporary extension 
from now until June 30. 

When I hear it said that we propose 
to crawl on our knees to the House, I re- 
ply that we propose to use our heads, not 
our knees; to use our minds, not our 
arches, and agree upon a basic program 
for the extension of the brucellosis-con- 
trol program and the milk program. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, in order to 
have the record crystal clear, I still say 
that the House could well have acted and 
that we could have had the bill passed 
and at the White House for the Presi- 
dent's signature several weeks ago. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. It should have 
been done. 

Mr. THYE. There is only one ques- 
tion involved between the Senate and 
the House, and that is the provision in 
the bill of which my colleague was the 
author. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 
That is the 2-year extension. 

Mr. THYE. That is correct. There is 
a slight difference between the two bills. 
In order that the record may be crystal 
clear, it should be stated that what we 
are confronted with is that if the ap- 
parent feud between the two legislative 
bodies continues, the schoolchildren will 
not have school milk. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. THYE. And the brucellosis pro- 
gram will come to a standstill, and the 
veterinarians will be discharged. The 
veterinarians will have to be rerecruited 
when the funds are made available. I 
do not intend to be a party to any such 
continuing feud. If an amendment can 
be adopted which will be acceptable to 
the House, and in that way we can break 
the stalemate and get some action, and 
make the funds available, I shall support 
such an amendment. Therefore, I shall 
support the amendment which has been 
offered, because it is the only way we can 
bring the feud to an end. Apparently it 
is because of the feud between the two 
legislative bodies that the conferees wiil 
not even sit down to confer. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
should like to say that no Senator has 
a greater interest in the bill than the 
senior Senator from Minnesota. He re- 
ported it from the committee. Iam very 
much upset by the way this matter has 
been handled. My only purpose in 
speaking was to say, as the senior Senator 
from Minnesota has stated, that some- 
thing should be done about milk for chil- 
dren and about brucellosis control. I 
wish we could bring the House to our 
view, but apparently we cannot do that. 
If anyone can suggest how they will co- 
operate, I should be delighted to be 
informed. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Probably the diffi- 
culty is that the junior Senator from 
Minnesota proposed it in the Senate. At 
least that seems to be the only objection. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I do not wish to 
leave that implication in the RECORD. 
Certainly the remarks which were made 
a short time ago were rather disturbing 
to me. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. AIKEN.] 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, it is per- 
fectly obvious that if the amendment of 
the junior Senator from Minnesota is 
attached to the pending bill, the other 
bill (H. R. 8320) providing money for 
the school milk program and the brucel- 
losis program for 2 more years will never 
be acted upon in conference or in any 
other way. 

Mr. President, I think too highly of our 
school children and I think too highly of 
the health of our people to tie that 
amendment to a bill which may have 
very little chance of becoming law. If 
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anyone wishes to kill the school milk 
program, and if they wish to kill the 
brucellosis program for the next 2 years, 
there is no better chance to do it. Our 
States must now plan their work for the 
period after the first of July, and there is 
no time to lose. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to say that I am shocked by 
that kind of language, impugning mo- 
tives. Very frankly, it is because I re- 
spect the senior Senator from Vermont 
so much that I refuse to reply in kind. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, if I had 
not heard the junior Senator from Min- 
nesota impugning other people’s motives 
and character so much on the floor of 
the Senate in the past few days, prob- 
ably I would not have said what I did. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I withdraw my suggestion. I yield 5 min- 
utes to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
we are in a rather ominous, even dan- 
gerous, situation at this moment. I do 
not believe there is a Member of the 
Senate who is not in favor of an exten- 
sion of the brucellosis program and of 
the school milk program. We have 
shown that by our votes. The Senate 
has passed a bill providing for a 2-year 
extension. It has gone to the House 
with some slight amendment. For some 
unknown reason—I shall say, for the 
sake of the argument, and to give every- 
one the benefit of the doubt—the con- 
ferees on the part of the House have 
refused even to meet on that bill. The 
differences between the House and the 
Senate are so inconsequential as to be 
trivial. There is no disagreement on the 
main points of the bill as passed by both 
Houses of Congress. 

If the House Members want a school 
milk program and a brucellosis program 
for the next 2 years, they can have it 
in 20 minutes. Let for weeks and weeks 
they have refused even to confer. Those 
facts are apparent, patent, and available 
on their face. I want the responsibility 
for the failure of the brucellosis program 
and of the school milk program to rest 
exactly where it belongs, and that is with 
certain gentlemen in the other House 
of Congress, who refuse to meet and to 
cooperate with the Senate conferees. 

I do not know what motives may lie 
behind their refusal. However, let me 
pose a set of circumstances. Of course 
this must be pure conjecture, because by 
not the slightest stretch of the imagina- 
tion would I make any implication of po- 
litical maneuvering with the health of 
the American people in connection with 
the brucellosis program or that of pro- 
viding our schoolchildren with milk. 
No, I would make no implication or sug- 
gestion that the situation is being used 
for political manipulative purposes in 
the House of Representatives, or any- 
where else. But it could be entirely pos- 
sible, although unthinkable, that if we 
were to put the provisions of the bill 
which has been passed by both Houses 
into the pending bill, that bill, which 
could be enacted within 24 hours, would 
never see the light of day; and it would 
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be possible to use the health of the chil- 
dren of America and the health of the 
adults of America in connection with the 
brucellosis program as a club, if you 
please, Mr. President, to say, “You will 
not get that unless in conference you will 
agree to all our conditions and terms 
with respect to the farm bill.” 

I would not impute such a motive to 
any one Member of Congress, because, 
as we all know, the paragons of excel- 
Jence and the repositories and the pos- 
sessors in the highest degree of all hu- 
man virtues are in the Congress of the 
United States, and no Member of Con- 
gress has any motives except of the 
most altruistic kind. 

I understand that, Mr. President. I 
agree that that is true. I certainly do 
not think that any Member of either 
body would do such a thing, as to use 
the health of the children and the 
health of the adult population of the 
United States for political manipulation. 
Perish the thought, Mr. President. Per- 
ish the thought. There must be some 
other reason that the gentlemen of the 
other body will not sit down in confer- 
ence to discuss a disagreement which is 
so trivial that, if the bill were returned 
to the Senate, the amendment could be 
so quickly withdrawn and the full terms 
of the House so quickly agreed to that 
hardly anyone would know that the bill 
had been passed. 

However, there is no way of getting 
possession of that bill. There is no way 
by which we can recall the bill from con- 
ference. 

I am exploring the possibility that we 
might ask unanimous consent to bring 
the bill back from the conference, dis- 
charge the conferees, eliminate the so- 
called objectionable amendment which 
the Senate attached to it, reconsider the 
bill, and pass it again exactly as it came 
from the House, and get the bill on its 
way. That could be done within 1 day; 
and I warn the Senate that I may re- 
quest unanimous consent, if that be nec- 
essary, to discharge the conferees, to 
recall the bill, reconsider it, and elim- 
inate the so-called objectionable amend- 
ment. Then I wish to see who will 
object, because we can get a brucellosis 
bill within 2 days, providing we can get 
the machinery properly arranged to dis- 
charge the conferees and bring the bill 
back and pass it in the same language 
in which the House passed it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Iowa yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I am not op- 
posed to the Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No; I know that. 
That is not what anyone in the House is 
objecting to. They are objecting to the 
2-year extension. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Iam sure that 
if the bill were returned to the Senate, 
the Senator would not object to having 
his amendment eliminated. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should be glad to 
cooperate. I have been a sponsor of 
legislation of this character for months 
and years. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I would 
agree to a unanimous-consent request to 
discharge the conferees, because I think 
our conferees have suffered enough in- 
dignity already in this matter. I would 
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not now consent to recalling the bill. I 
am satisfied that if the House itself had 
a chance to vote on the 2-year extension 
provision, it would agree to it, but the 
committee itself could sit on the bill in- 
definitely and not hold any conference 
meetings, and leave it lying on the shelf 
to be used as a political blackjack. Al- 
though, Mr. President, I agree with the 
Senator from Iowa that no Member of 
the Congress would stoop that low or 
even think of doing so. 

I should not want the bill to come back 
to the Senate, but I should be glad to 
have the conferees discharged. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Iowa yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Let me see if I cor- 
rectly understand the situation. 

The Senate has already passed a bill 
to do exactly what this amendment pro- 
poses to do. The House has likewise 
passed a bill. Will it do, for all practical 
purposes, exactly what this amendment 
will do? Is that correct? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. It is substan- 
tially correct. There is a slight differ- 
ence. 

Mr. CAPEHART, When did the Senate 
pass the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
yield 4 more minutes to the Senator from 
Iowa. 

Mr. CAPEHART. My next question is, 
When did the Senate pass the bill? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The House 
passed the brucellosis bill on May 5, 1955, 
extending it for the next 2 years. The 
Senate acted on the House bill in Feb- 


ruary. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Of this year? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
Senator is not correct. In my own time 
I shall be glad to explain the situation. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The clerk of 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry just handed me the information as 
to dates, and it was on the basis of that 
information that I was responding to the 
Senator from Indiana, 

Mr. CAPEHART. When did the Sen- 
ate pass this bill? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The bill which is 
now in conference was passed by the 
Senate 3 weeks ago. 

Mr. CAPEHART. A bill that will do 
exactly what the amendment offered by 
5 able Senator from Minnesota will 

02 

Mr. ELLENDER. Les. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Is the substance of 
his amendment in a bill now pending in 
conference between the two Houses? 
Mr, ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. i 

Mr. CAPEHART. Why has there not 
been a conference on that bill? Why 
has not the question been settled? 

Mr. ELLENDER. As chairman of the 
Senate conferees I made several at- 
tempts to obtain a conference. We 
fixed a date, but it was not agreeable to 
the House conferees. They suggested 
another date, which was not agreeable 
to us, because most of the Senate con- 
ferees were out of town. Since that 
ae no effort has been made by either 

de, 
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Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Ifthe Senator 
will bear me 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Iowa has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
how much time remains to those who are 
in opposition to the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seven 
minutes remain. 

Mr, SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I yield 3 minutes to the Senator from 
Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Why is it not easier 
for the conferees to hold a conference 
on a bill already passed than to add this 
amendment to the pending farm bill? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Let me explain to 
the Senator what happened. As Sena- 
tors know, House bill 12 came to the 
Senate on May 9, 1955—— 

Mr. CAPEHART. Will the Senator 
repeat that, please? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The House passed 
H. R. 12 on May 5, 1955, and it reached 
the Senate on May 9, In that bill the 
level of price supports on the basics was 
raised to 90 percent, and the price sup- 
port for milk and milk products was fixed 
at a level of 80 to 90 percent, Extension 
of the brucellosis program through June 
30, 1958, was in it; it also provided for an 
extension of the school milk program, but 
not exactly according to the way the Sen- 
ate felt it should be handled, in that the 
school milk program was extended only 
through June 30, 1957. When we started 
hearings on the pending general farm 
bill it was my belief that we had delayed 
so long that we might not be able to 
obtain legislation in time to provide 
funds to complete this current fiscal 
year’s program. So I suggested to Rep- 
resentative Cool and Representative 
PoaceE that the House pass a bill provid- 
ing funds to complete this year’s pro- 
gram. The House did pass a bill—H. R. 
8320—providing for $2 million to carry 
the brucellosis program through this 
fiscal year, and also providing $10 mil- 
lion to continue the school milk pro- 
gram for the remainder of this fiscal 
year. 

When H. R. 8320 came before the Sen- 
ate, we amended it to include a 2-year 
program for both brucellosis and school 
milk—which possibly we suould not have 
done, because it was also in the bill H. R. 
12 which had previously been approved 
by the House and which we expect to 
have in conference soon. The House re- 
fused to accept the Senate amendments 
to H. R. 8320, and sent the measure to 
conference, where it now rests. 

I do not believe there is too much poli- 
tics involved, about which the Senator 
from Vermont has ween declaiming. I 
have been trying to keep the two pro- 
grams out of politics. The point I tried 
to make a while ago was that if we desire 
to provide $2 million in order to com- 
plete this year’s brucellosis program and 
provide $10 million to carry the school 
milk program through June 30 of this 
year, it seems to me we should agree to 
the provisions of H. R. 8320 in the form 
that the House has already passed, and 
let the matter of the 2 years’ extension be 
considered in connection with H. R. 12. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Can that be done 
through conference with the House? 
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Mr. ELLENDER. They refuse to do 
it in conference on H. R. 8320. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Why? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Because they say 
the long-range program is in the orig- 
inal bill, H. R. 12, which the House passed 
on May 5, 1955. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Does the Senator 
mean the farm bill which we are now 
considering? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
of the Senator from Minnesota has ex- 

ired. 

n Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
ask for 5 minutes on the bill. 

I should like again to explain the 
situation. I should dislike to see the 
Senate reject the pending amendment, 
because if the amendment is not adopt- 
ed, it will mean that the House will re- 
main adamant. If that should happen, 
it would not be possible to make funds 
available to continue the brucellosis 
program for this year or to obtain $10 
million for the milk program for the 
remainder of the year. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Why? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Because the House 
will not agree to include in H. R. 8320 an 
extension of 2 years. The House has 
suggested that the Senate place the 2- 
year extension in the general farm bill— 
H. R. 12—which the House sent to the 
Senate last year. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Does the Senator 
mean to say the House is willing to have 
no legislation on the subject; that the 
House is not willing to provide free milk 
over a period of time, whether it be 2 
years or some other period? Is that the 
position of the House? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I shall not endeavor 
to say what the position of the House 
is. But the point is that the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] introduced 
a bill in the early part of this year pro- 
viding funds for the brucellosis program, 
not only for the remainder of the pres- 
ent year, but also for 2 years hence. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. In order to get 
money for this year’s program, I sug- 
gested to the Members of the House 
that they send to the Senate a bill pro- 
viding funds for the remainder of this 
fiscal year. That they did. 

Instead of passing the House bill as 
it came to the Senate, the Senate added 
a 2-year program. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does not the Senator 
from Louisiana realize that when the 
Senate substitutes its bill for H. R. 12, 
the 2-year extension will already be in 
the bill? Therefore, why all the maneu- 
vering to include it twice in the same 
bill? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The House version 
authorizes a lesser amount for brucel- 
losis than that which the President sug- 
gested. If we adopt the language of 
H. R. 12, we could not go above that 
figure in conference. H. R. 12 provides 
$75 million for the school-milk pro- 
gram—the same as the Senate provided 
in H. R. 8320—but the program is ex- 
tended only through June 30, 1957, 
whereas the Senate version of H. R. 
8320 extends it through June 30, 1958. 
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If we accept the language of H. R. 12, 
the conferees are limited to a 1-year ex- 
tension and we would lose the 2-year 
extension. 

Mr. AIKEN. Seventy-five million dol- 
lars annually was provided for 2 years in 
the Senate bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Let the Senate act 
as it desires. Unless the Senate agrees 
to let the long-range program be settled 
in the future, as a part of the considera- 
tion of the general farm bill, we shall 
not, in my humble judgment, be able to 
get the House to provide funds for the 
remainder of this fiscal year. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator from 
Louisiana think, then, that if the Sen- 
ate does not agree to do what the House 
wants, the House would deprive the 
schoolchildren of milk? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not know the 
reasons the House might give for its 
action, and how far it might go, but 
there is no doubt that unless the Senate 
shall follow the procedure which is now 
proposed, and if the House continues to 
remain adamant, as I believe it will, the 
school-milk fund will be exhausted soon, 
and so will the brucellosis fund. I do 
not see any other way to proceed than 
in the manner suggested. 

Mr. AIKEN. If the Senate yields on 
this matter, will it not have to yield to 
all the other demands of the House? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not know. I do 
not care to predict. That remains to be 
seen, when we are in conference on the 
pending bill. 

I may say to my good friend from Ver- 
mont that the time is running short. 
Only 2 more weeks remain before many 
of the school lunch programs will have 
to stop. I do not want to be a party to 
that. I do not want to be so stubborn 
as not to be willing to adjust the matter 
in conference. 

Mr. AIKEN. Let us see who is stub- 
born. The House says there will be no 
school milk program unless the Senate 
agrees to the House bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Just because the 
House is stubborn is no reason why the 
Senate should be stubborn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Louisiana on 
the bill itself has expired. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
for 1 more minute. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Has the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture not recommended a 
temporary extension? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is my recollec- 
tion. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it not true that 
both Houses, in separate bills, have 
agreed upon a 2-year extension? 

Mr. ER. The Senate has 
already agreed to a 2-year extension of 
both programs; the House has already 
approved a 2-year extension of the bru- 
cellosis program, and a 1-year extension 
of the school milk program. 

Mr. HREY. So the 2-year ex- 
tension is bound to come. The question 
at issue is whether or not we in Minne- 
sota, 2 weeks from now, will have any 
school milk program. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is the issue. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. If I had known the 
amendment would cause all this trouble, 
I would not have brought it up in 50 
years.. I thought I was doing a favor 
by trying to help people. I regret that 
the House will not see the situation as 
the Senate sees it. I express the hope 
that it will be possible to have the mat- 
ter settled. 

I think the Senate conferees can meet 
with the House conferees and try to have 
the funds authorized with which to con- 
tinue this year's program. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield 1 minute to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute on the bill to the senior 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. I reported to the Senate 
the bill which is now being discussed rel- 
ative to increasing the funds for the 
brucellosis eradication program and also 
the school-lunch program. The bill was 
passed by the Senate and was sent to the 
House. What the House has done is 
something about which we can do noth- 
ing other than to criticize. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
recommended that action be taken. If 
the Senate fails to act on this matter 
this afternoon, funds will not be avail- 
able with which to continue the school 
milk and lunch program. Funds will 
not be available for a continuation of the 
work of the veterinarians in the brucel- 
losis-eradication program, a program 
designed to stamp out the brucellosis 
disease in livestock across the Nation. 
The lives of humans will continue to be 
endangered so long as that disease exists. 

For that reason I believe we should 
meet the issue of the 2-year extension of 
the program when that issue comes be- 
fore the Senate. But let us this after- 
noon act favorably upon the amendment 
offered by the junior Senator from Min- 
nesota in order to obtain the funds which 
are needed to carry on the program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the senior Senator from Minne- 
sota has expired. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield 3 min- 
utes to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes on the bill to the senior 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I re- 
gret that this difference of opinion has 
arisen concerning a matter in connection 
with which everyone is trying to do a 
particular thing, although we are merely 
taking somewhat different routes to 
reach the goal. 

To refresh the minds of Senators who 
are members of the committee, it will be 
recalled that when it became evident 
that the Senate was going to spend so 
much time on the main farm bill, the 
omnibus bill, that we would be prevented 
from determining this question by April 
1, the necessary date, I suggested, and 
other members of the committee, with- 
out exception, all followed the suggestion, 
that the Senate take separate action on 
this measure, in order to expedite settle- 
ment of the matter and to get it out of 
the way. 

I thought the suggestion was good 
then; I think it is good now. I think 
the matter was handled in a completely 
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nonpolitical manner. I recall that the 
chairman of the committee, who hap- 
pens to be of one party, directed that 
the report be made by the senior Sen- 
ator from Minnesota, who happens to 
be of the other party. This clearly indi- 
cates the matter was being completely 
nonpolitically handled, as I hope it will 
be handled now. 

I think the amendment should be 
agreed to. I am just as irritated as is 
any other Senator by the inaction of 
the House conferees. I remind the 
Members of the Senate that the con- 
ferees on the pending bill will be drawn 
from the same group. They will be sit- 
ting down together on a bill which is 
a temporary bill at the same time they 
probably will be sitting together in con- 
ference on the larger bill. 

If the Senate wants to be stubborn, 
the Senate conferees have a perfect 
right to be stubborn, if they wish to be, 
until the 28th or 29th of March. Then, 
instead of our being the ones who have 
to act or have to recede from stubborn- 
ness, it seems to me the shoe will be 
on the other foot, and the House con- 
ferees will be the ones who will either 
have to recede from their stubbornness, 
or else be the ones who will be responsi- 
ble, and will have to accept responsibil- 
ity, for inaction on the extension of the 
brucellosis program and the school- 
lunch program for milk for the next 2 
years. 

The only difference between the House 
bill and the Senate bill on this mat- 
ter, because both bills deal in exactly 
the same way with the interim period, 
is, as I understand, that the House bill 
extends the program for 1 year, while 
the Senate bill extends the program for 
2 years. 

We are all supporting both of ‘these 
programs. It seems to me that even- 
tually the Senate conferees will have it 
completely in their power to say, “Either 
we are going to consider both of these 
bills or take enough time on the big 
ill“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 more minute on the bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. But when the dead- 
line is approaching, we can say to the 
House conferees, “Either join with us in 
extending the program for 2 years, or ac- 
cept responsibility for possible defeat of 
the whole measure.” 

Mr. President, the objective is so 
worth while that I hope we will not 
jeopardize it. I hope to ask unanimous 
consent to withdraw the request for a 
yea and nay vote and proceed with a 
voice vote on the amendment to include 
in the bill the language now under dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Does the Senator 
have any reason to believe that the 
House will accept in its pending bill 
what it refused to accept in the other 
bill? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I have no reason to 
know what the House will do, but the 
subject will be before it in both bills. It 
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is already covered in the House bill. It 
is not yet in our omnibus bill. It is in 
the small House bill the Senate amended. 

The question of time will be in control 
of the joint conference committee. We 
are certainly within our rights in insist- 
ing on using the time up until the 28th 
or 29th of March in trying to get to- 
gether on the big bill. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Then the Senator 
from Florida cannot state whether or not 
the House will accept it if the provision 
is put in the pending bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I cannot. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Does the Senator 
have any reason to believe that the 
House will accept it? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The House has 
passed the 1-year feature and has passed 
everything the Senate has passed upon, 
except with minor differences of time 
and maybe small differences in amounts 
of money. 

I should dislike to see the Senate di- 
vided on a program which we are all 
so eager to see extended, namely, the 
brucellosis and the school lunch pro- 
grams, in connection with which the 
Senate has been generous to the milk 
producers and, at the same time, to the 
schoolchildren and those who get the 
benefit of the other program. 

I am going to ask unanimous consent 
to rescind the order for a yea-and-nay 
vote and that a voice vote be taken. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
would object. I should like to ask a 
question of the chairman of the com- 
mittee. Does the chairman of the com- 
mittee think that the House will accept 
in this bill what the House refused to 
accept in a separate bill? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do; yes. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Why? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator from 
Vermont has made the statement that 
the House would like to have something 
on which it could trade. I presume that 
may be a reason. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator indicate how the time is being 
charged? 

Mr. ELLENDER. To the bill 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I re- 
new my request that the order for the 
yeas and nays be rescinded and that the 
Senate vote on the amendment by a voice 
vote. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I object. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I have 
listened to the argument. I am still 
not convinced. I think it would be very 
unwise to yield on a matter affecting the 
schoolchildren and the health of our 
people. I have listened to the chair- 
man of the committee say the House 
will simply not extend the program if 
the 2-year extension is insisted upon. 
I want the school authorities, the dairy 
people, and everyone else in this coun- 
try to know who is holding up their pro- 
gram. . 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes, I realize that a 
record vote may be misunderstood and 
I am willing to have the order for the 
yeas and nays rescinded. 

Mr. YOUNG. I object to rescinding 
the order for the yeas and nays. 
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Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from California 
yield me some time? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
zoa 2 minutes to the Senator from 
owa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. This is one of 
the most diabolical situations I have 
seen in 12 years in the Senate. I have 
my own ideas as to what the motives 
behind it are, not on the part of any 
Senator, but on the part of some persons 
in some other place. This is a trifling 
on the part of some persons with the 
health of children and grownups. Per- 
ish the thought that Membérs of the 
Senate would be guilty of such an atti- 
tude. I say they would not—oh, no, not 
at all. But some persons for political, 
manipulative purposes, are doing this. 
I shall vote to adopt the amendment, 
because I do not propose to give anyone 
an opportunity to point only to the 
naked record and say, “HIcKENLOOPER 
voted against the brucellosis program 
and the school lunch program.” That 
is one of the diabolical aspects of the 
situation. So I shall vote to put the 
language in the bill, but I hope no one 
will think I am so naive that I cannot 
see through the transparent purposes 
of some persons in other places outside 
the Senate. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me half a minute? 

Mr. AIKEN. I ask that the Senator 
take time on the bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I hope my good 
friends withdraw their objections to the 
request of the Senator from Florida (Mr. 
HOLLAND]. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, we 
have listened to the Senator from Min- 
nesota practically being called a mur- 
derer. We have listened to.my being 
denounced for taking part in politics. 
I have tried to stay out of politics. I 
have taken a stand against my party 
time after time after time. I voted 
against proposed cotton legislation. I 
do not think it is right to indulge in the 
sort of discussion which has taken place. 
I think it is too bad when we do that. 
As we go further into the farm bill, we 
seem to be getting further and further 
apart. We become tired and get angry 
with each other. I believe it could be 


- possible that the Senator from Minne- 


sota, who has offered the amendment 
time after time after time, might at this 
time have offered it for good purpose. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield 1 min- 
ute to me? : > 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield 1 minute on 
the bill. J 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, no 
one knows. the nonpolitical nature of 
the services of the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico better than I do. I 
started following him in this field when 
he was a very distinguished Secretary of 
Agriculture, before he came to this body, 
and I have not wavered in the slightest 
in supporting the same philosophy 
which is his. 

Icertainly realize that some unfriendly 
and unnecessary statements have been 
made here, but the point I remind all 
Senators of is that, after all, we are all 
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talking about a procedural matter, pure 
and simple, We are all for the school- 
lunch program. We are all for giving 
children more milk. We are all for ex- 
tending that program. We are all for 
the brucellosis program. It seems to me 
it would be quite all right to have the 
language proposed both in the bill which 
the Senate passed, and which is now in 
conference, and in the omnibus bill. I 
say again the decision will be with the 
conferees, just prior to April 1, as to 
which bill the provisions will be put in. 

I renew with hope and some confi- 
dence my request that the Senate vacate 
the order for a yea and nay vote on the 
amendment. 

Mr. BUSH. 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Florida has 
expired. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and I shall not 
object. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute on the bill to the Senator 
from North Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG. I shall not object to 
the unanimous-consent request. I think 
it is unfortunate that we have gotten 
into this kind of discussion. A Senator 
has impugned the motives and the good 
faith not only of our own Members, but 
of Members of the other House. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Has that 
been done? 

Mr. YOUNG. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Is it not in 
violation of the rule of the Senate to 
impugn the motives of a Senator, and 
is it not conduct unbecoming a Senator? 

Mr. YOUNG. I think so. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I am sure 
that any Senator who has violated the 
rule will want to withdraw a statement 
in violation of the rule. 

Mr. YOUNG. Ihave thought all along 
that we are going to have a farm bill; 
we should have one. We are not going 
to have a bill if we say to the House, 
“You take our bill, or else.“ I do not 


Mr. President, will the 


think we are going to have a bill if the. 


House says to the Senate, “You take our 
bill, or else.” I do not think the Presi- 
dent of the United States is going to 
place himself in the position of asking 
the Congress to pass a bill word for word 
as he wants it, or else there will not be 
one. 

I think Members of Congress on both 
sides are fair. I think the President will 
be fair. I think we can get a bill if we 
refrain from the kind of arguments we 
have witnessed for the past hour. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I appreciate the 
statement of the Senator from North 
Dakota. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes; if I have time 
to yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Nev- 
BERGER in the chair). The time of the 
Senator from Florida has expired; all 
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time on the amendment of the Senator 
from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute on the bill itself to the 
Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BUSH. I thank the Senator from 
California. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut is recognized 
for 1 minute. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, in the 
light of what was said a moment ago, I 
desire to ask this question of the Sena- 
tor from Florida: If the amendment is 
added to the pending agricultural bill, 
and if the bill as thus amended is passed, 
but subsequently is vetoed by the Presi- 
dent for any reason whatever, would 
there then be a chance to have a confer- 
ence held on the bill relating to the 
school milk and brucellosis eradication 
programs? I refer to the bill which the 
Senate passed several weeks ago. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes; unless in the 
meantime the conferees had reported, 
and the conference report had been 
agreed to, and the bill had become law, 
and thus had left the custody of the 
conferees and the Congress. If the bill 
had in the meantime become law, with- 
out such a provision, then the only pro- 
cedure would be for another bill on the 
subject to be introduced and acted upon 
by the Congress. 

Mr. BUSH. So, regardless of the pos- 
sibility of a veto, the chances of enact- 
ing at this session a provision for the 
school milk and brucellosis eradication 
program are very good, are they? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I think the chances 
are very good; yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time yielded to the Senator from Con- 
necticut has expired. 

All time on the amendment of the 
Senator from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield an additional 4 minutes on the bill 
to the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN], to permit him to discuss the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont is recognized for 
4 minutes on the bill. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I am very 
sorry if the Senator from New Mexico 
got any idea that I thought he was play- 
ing politics with agricultural legisla- 
tion, because I have repeatedly stated 
that he would never play politics with 
the agricultural bill or with any measure 
dealing with the agricultural situation. 
I still do not know what he thinks I 
said, as applied to him. 

However, Mr. President, I still say that 
if there is any parliamentary way by 
which we can straighten out this situa- 
tion, I shall propose it. My suggestion is 
to discharge the conferees on the part of 
the Senate, and for the Senate to recede 
from its amendments to House bill 8320, 
and to accept the provisior made by the 
House for extending the program to 
June 30, 1956. In that way we can pro- 
vide for funds for the program for the 
next few months. I do not know whether 
it is parliamentarily possible for us to 
proceed in that way. I understand that 
the Senate does not now have the papers 
on that bill; and, of course, it would be 
necessary for us to have the papers be- 
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fore we could do what I have just sug- 
gested. However, if we can find a way 
in which to accomplish that result, that 
will make the funds available. 

Would the course I have suggested 
satisfy the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, if 
first the Senator from Vermont will yield 
to me, let me say that the result we de- 
sire can easily be achieved if the pending 
amendment is agreed to. Then we can 
have a conference tomorrow morning on 
H. R. 8320, and the conferees on the part 
of the Senate can simply agree to the 
version of the bill that has been passed 
by the House. 

The Senator from Vermont knows that 
in the early part of the year I suggested 
to him, “Since the House provides for 
an extension of the school-milk program 
in House bill 12, let us let the House pass 
a separate bill on more funds for this 
year’s program.” 

The House did pass a separate bill, 
providing only for completion of this 
year's program. 

When House bill 8320 came to the 
Senate, the Senate adopted an amend- 
ment to provide for a 2-year program. 
To some extent, that was in violation of 
the understanding the chairman of the 
committee had with the House com- 
mittee. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, Iam will- 
ing now, if we may do so by unanimous 
consent, to have the Senate discharge its 
conferees from further service, and ac- 
cept the language of H. R. 8320, as passed 
by the House. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not think that 
could be done under the rules, for the 
reason that conferees on that bill have 
been appointed by both Houses. It 
would be necessary for the conferees to 
meet and to return with their report. 
That could be done within the next 24 
hours. I assure the Senator from Ver- 
mont that even though the Senate con- 
venes at 11 o’clock tomorrow morning, 
I shall make a move to have a meeting 
of the Senate conferees with the con- 
ferees on the part of the House on tomor- 
row morning between 9 and 11 o’clock. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, my 
unanimous-consent request is still pend- 
ing. I hope the Chair will put that 
request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Nev- 
BERGER in the chair). Objection was 
heard. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Not to the last re- 
quest, Mr. President. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Oh, yes, Mr. Presi- 
dent; objection was made. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Vermont yield to me? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Let me say that in 
my judgment the Senate could not at 
this moment take any action to withdraw 
the other bill from the conference with 
the conferees on the part of the House of 
Representatives, because the House of 
Representatives has possession of the 
papers on the bill. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In order to get the 
papers back into the possession of the 
Senate, the Senate would have to proceed 
by means of an agreement with the 
House. 
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Mr. AIKEN. I understand that there 
are parliamentary difficulties in the way. 
I hope the Senator from Kentucky un- 
derstands that the school milk program 
and the program for the eradication of 
brucellosis are very close to my heart. 
I hate to see those programs used as a 
pawn in a conference where other mat- 
ters may have more political import. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I appreciate the 
feeling of the Senator from Vermont 
about the matter, and I share his feeling 
completely. However, it seems to me 
that what we have to decide upon now 
is whether we shall punish someone in 
another body, by reason of something 
he is willing or perhaps is not willing 
to do, and thereby punish the children 
of the United States because of our un- 
willingness to take action on that meas- 
ure. That is the way the question pre- 
sents itself to me. 

I wish to say that I congratulate the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. HicKENLOOPER] 
for saying that, despite his resentment 
for something which has taken place— 
something which I do not know anything 
about—he will vote for the amendment. 
I think that is a very broadminded way 
to look at the matter. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, despite 
my feeling on the subject, I much prefer 
to have the school milk program and the 
brucellosis eradication program con- 
tinued to July 1, rather than be stopped 
now. Whether those programs shall 
continue beyond July 1 will remain to be 
seen. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield 1 min- 
ute to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has expired. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield 1 minute on 
the bill to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana. , 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota is recognized 
for 1 minute, on the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, let 
me say that I deeply regret that this 
incident has occurred. I offered the 
amendment in good faith, after consulta- 
tion with the chairman of the committee 
and with groups who are interested in 
this program. 

I think the record is now perfectly 
clear that, no matter what happens, if 
this amendment is adopted we shall have 
the school-milk program and the brucel- 
losis-eradication program, and both the 
House version of the bill and the bill as 
passed by the Senate will have in them 
provision for a 2-year extension, There- 
fore, since both Houses will be in agree- 
ment, we surely will have a 2-year ex- 
tension. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, let 
me make a correction in the statement 
the Senator from Minnesota has made. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Certainly. 

Mr. ELLENDER.. The House bill— 
H. R. 12—provides for only a 1-year ex- 
tension of the special school-milk pro- 
gram, to June 30, 1957. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Whereas the bill, 
H. R. 8320, as amended by the Senate, 
provides for a 2-year extension. Should 
the Senate adopt the pending amend- 
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ment, we can throw the long-range pro- 
gram into conference on H. R. 12, where 
it will be possible for the Senate con- 
ferees to have agreement reached for a 
2-year extension of the program. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. My only point is 
that by adopting this amendment the 
provision will be included in the bill re- 
lating to the farm program which will be 
considered by the conferees. In this way 
the Senate will go on record as insisting 
that there be a 2-year extension. I be- 
lieve that is important. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Minnesota has 
expired. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute on the bill to the Senator 
from Vermont. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont is recognized for 
1 minute, on the bill. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Senator 
from California. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the papers on H. R. 8320 re- 
turned from the House of Representa- 
tives. I believe that can be done by 
unanimous consent. When that is done, 
the Senate can accept the bill as passed 
by the House of Representatives. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That, of course, 
would forego a conference on the bill. 

Mr. AIKEN. Butin that way we could 
get the school milk program and the 
brucellosis eradication program going. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kentucky will state it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In order to do that, 
will it mot be necessary for the Senate 
to recede from its disagreement to the 
House proposal; or, rather, for the Sen- 
ate to recede from its insistence upon 
the amendments adopted by the Senate, 
and to request the House of Representa- 
tives to return the papers to the Senate? 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, whatever 
may be the proper parliamentary proce- 
dure, I am now requesting that it be fol- 
lowed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, did 
I not correctly understand the chairman 
of the committee to say there could be a 
meeting of the conferees tomorrow 
morning? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; and it seems to 
me that the shortest and best way to pro- 
ceed is to have the conference on H. R. 
8320. I am sure we can have the con- 
ference in the morning. Let us try that. 
If it fails, we can see what other steps 
will best accomplish the desired result. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I have 
submitted a unanimous-consent request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not object to 
it —— 

Mr. AIKEN. I think what I suggest 
me the quickest way for us to pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. ELLENDER. But I believe the 
safest and best way to proceed will be to 
have the conferees on H. R. 8320 meet 
tomorrow morning; and at the meeting 
the Senate conferees can recede from 
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the amendments adopted by the Senate 
to the House bill. 

Mr. AIKEN. There would be a delay 
of 3 or 4 days while the conference re- 
port was reaching the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. ELLENDER. If the Senator from 
Vermont can find a quicker method of 
procedure than the one I have suggested, 
I shall cheerfully join him in proposing 
that it be adopted. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think the method I 
have suggested will be the quickest. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment of the Senator from 
Minnesota has expired; and all time 
yielded on the bill has expired. 

Is there objection to the unanimous- 
consent request of the Senator from Ver- 
mont? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I object. I want a free 
conference to work this question out in 
the morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
from the time on the bill, I yield 1 
minute to the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, inasmuch 
as there seems to be no way in which we 
can obtain a 2-year extension for the 
school milk and brucellosis programs 
under the provisions of H. R. 8320, so far 
as I can see, I have no objection to in- 
cluding the amendment in the bill, and 
will vote for it. 

I had hoped that we could obtain early 
action on the brucellosis and school- 
milk programs, so that the States could 
organize their programs for the next 
year. However, I do not seem to be 
getting anywhere, so I will vote for the 
pending amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield 1 
minute to me? 

Mr, ELLENDER. I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Let me say to my 
friend from Vermont that I share the 
view he has expressed. I look across 
the aisle at him in a spirit of friendship. 

Mr. AIKEN. I have already informed 
the Senator from Minnesota that I in- 
tend to withdraw from the RECORD any 
rough words I may have sent across the 
aisle. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HUMPHREY]. On this ques- 
tion the yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CLEMENTS], the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. KEFAUVER], and the Senator from 
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Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] are absent 
on official business. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CLEMENTS], the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. KEFAUVER], and the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] would each 
vote yea.“ 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brivces] is necessarily absent in his 
State, and, if present and voting, he 
would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
MILLIKIN] is necessarily absent, and, if 
present and voting, he would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Idaho IMr. 
WELKER], is detained on official business, 
and, if present and voting he would vote 
“yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 89, 
nays 0, as follows: 


YEAS—89 y 

Alken Fulbright McClellan 
Allott George McNamara 
Anderson Goläwater Morse 
Barkley Gore Mundt 
Barrett Green Murray 
Beall Hayden Neely 
Bender Hennings Neuberger 
Bennett Hickenlooper O'Mahoney 
Bible Hill Pastore 
Bricker Holland Payne 
Bush Hruska Potter 
Butler Humphrey Purtell 
Byrd Ives Robertson 
Capehart Jackson Russell 
Carlson Jenner Saltonstall 
Case, N. J. Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 
Case, S. Dak. Johnston, S. C. Scott 
Chavez Kennedy Smathers 
Cotton Kerr Smith, Maine 
Curtis Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Daniel Kuchel Sparkman 
Dirksen Langer Stennis 
Douglas Lehman Symington 

Long Thurmond 
Dworshak Magnuson Thye 
Eastland Malone Watkins 
Ellender Mansfield Wiley 

Martin, Iowa Williams 
Flanders Martin, Pa. Young 
Frear McCarthy 

NOT VOTING—6 

Bridges Kefauver Monroney 
.Clements Millikin Welker 


So Mr. Humpurey’s amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself and the senior Senator from 
Maine [Mrs. SmitH] I offer the amend- 
ments which I send to the desk and ask 
to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments offered by the Senator 
from Maine will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed, 
on page 6, line 23, after the comma, to 
insert “and production goals established 
by the Secretary.” 

On page 7, line 11, after the word 
“respectively”, insert a comma and the 
following: “and of such other commod- 
ities as the Secretary may find to be in 
excessive supply and for which he shall 
have established production goals.” 

On page 7, line 15, after the word 
“amended”, insert a comma and the fol- 
lowing: “or production goals established 
by the Secretary.” 

On page 7, line 17, after “allotment”, 
insert the following: (or, in the case of 
commodities for which production goals 
have been established, below the acreage 
necessary to meet the production goal 
for such farm).” 
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On page 8, before the period at the 
end of line 25, insert a comma and the 
following: “and of any other commodi- 
ties which may be included in the acre- 
age reserve program.” 

On page 9, line 8, after the comma 
following the word “amended”, insert 
“production goals.” 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I 
should like to inquire the number of the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Maine. 

Mr. PAYNE. The amendment is not 
numbered. A mimeographed copy of it 
has been placed on the desk of each 
Senator. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendments may be con- 
sidered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. President, the bill, S. 3183, which 
we are currently debating, is designed 
to encourage farm stability by control- 
ling agricultural surpluses. One method 
of reducing surpluses, while insuring 
producers against losses of income, is 
through the withdrawal of acreage from 
production. President Eisenhower's rec- 
ommendations to the Congress for farm 
legislation propose an extensive program 
of acreage withdrawal. Sections 203- 
206 of S. 3183 would provide what we all 
hope will be a workable program to elim- 
inate burdensome agricultural surpluses 
in the basic commodities. 

In acting upon this legislation we 
should consider the application of the 
acreage reserve programs to other com- 
modities which are also in surplus supply 
throughout the country. 

Last Friday, the Senate passed two 
amendments which will extend the soil 
bank coverage to feed grains and peanuts, 
neither of which are basic commodities. 
These two amendments represent a step 
in the right direction, but their scope has 
been limited to specific crops. There 
are various other commodities in surplus 
besides the basic crops, feed grains, and 
peanuts. For example, last fall in Maine 
we were faced with a surplus of 20 per- 
cent of our crop in potatoes. This, of 
course, has a price deflating effect on the 
price of potatoes. But the growers are 
not suggesting that the Government pur- 
chase such surpluses. They do not ask 
that the Government assist them in stor- 
ing these surpluses. They do ask, how- 
ever, that they receive the same oppor- 
tunity as the producers of the basic com- 
modities to receive compensation for 
voluntarily reducing their production, by 
removing some of their acreage from 
cultivation. 

Surpluses owned by farmers engaged in 
the production of other than basic com- 
modities are just as much of a problem 
to the individual farmer as the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation’s surpluses 
of basic crops are to the Government. 
Much of the surplus held by individual 
farmers is the result of overplanting 
stimulated during the Korean war and 
by the diversion of acreage formerly 
planted in basic crops. These surpluses 
are an integral part of the agricultural 
surplus problem which we are now trying 
to solve. If the soil bank program is to 
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provide a successful long-range solution 
to the problem of surpluses, its terms 
should encompass all agricultural sur- 
pluses which are a part of the overall 
problem. 

The amendment to S. 3183 which I 
have proposed on behalf of my distin- 
guished colleague, the senior Senator 
from Maine [Mrs. SMITH], and myself, 
would provide that commodities other 
than those basic commodities appearing 
under title I of the Agricultural Act of 
1949 as amended would be afforded the 
opportunity of participating in the soil 
bank program, therefore introducing a 
note of equity into a program which 
has too long been inequitable. Only by 
placing nonbasic commodities on an 
equal plane with basic commodities, 
thereby permitting agricultural surpluses 
to be controlled in entirety, can there be 
any real hope that the soil bank program, 
as provided for in S. 3183, will function 
effectively. 

Mr. President, I urge your favorable 
consideration of the amendment Sena- 
tor SMITH and I have proposed in the 
hope that we may finally embark on a 
comprehensive surplus-control program 
which will work toward the simultaneous 
advantage of the entire agricultural 
community. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Maine yield for a question? 
Mr. PAYNE. I yield for a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Maine has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. PAYNE. I yield myself 5 more 
minutes, Mr. President. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the distinguished Senator 
from Maine a question. He mentioned 


amendments which will extend soil bank 


coverage to certain crops. Those crops 
are what? 

Mr. PAYNE. Those crops are feed 
grains and peanuts. 

Mr. ALLOTT. In the Senator's State 
and in my own State the crops of pota- 
toes were in surplus last fall. 

Mr. PAYNE. That is correct; and we 
have had nationwide difficulties in the 
past few years. 

Mr. ALLOTT. And the crop of beans 
has also been in surplus. 

Mr. PAYNE. That is correct. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I call attention to the 
fact that under subtitle A of the bill $750 
million would be appropriated for the 
soil bank provisions, which are related to 
what are called basic commodities. I, 
and I am certain many other Senators, 
disagree with the contention that crops 
such as peanuts are basic commodities. 
I believe rice was referred to by the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas the other afternoon 
as being a small crop. N x 

I now have pending an amendment to 
increase the amount appropriated under 
subtitle B to the same amount as that 
which is provided under subtitle A. It 
seems to me that if the farmers through- 
out the country are to get a uniform 
benefit from this provision, either an 
amencment such as that of the Senator 
from Maine must be adopted, or the 
amount provided under subtitle B must 
be increased to an amount equivalent to 
that under subtitle A. 
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I therefore urge the adoption of the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Maine. 

Mr. PAYNE. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Colorado, indeed. 

Mr. President, I now yield a minute to 
the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I wish 
to ask the distinguished Senator from 
Maine a question about his amendment. 
As I understand, it will authorize the 
Secretary of Agriculture to make a de- 
termination as to any crops which might 
be in surplus, so that those crops could 
then be considered for eligibility under 
the soil-bank program. 

Mr. PAYNE. That is correct. The 
Secretary would make a determination 
that surpluses exist, and then he would 
establish the production quotas. 

I think the Senator from Michigan will 
agree with me that certainly there are 
no second-class farmers in this country. 
They are all endeavoring to earn a liv- 
ing, regardless of the particular com- 
modity they are producing, and all are 
working in the interest of the welfare of 
America. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Maine yield 
so that I may make a brief announce- 
ment? 

Mr. PAYNE. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, many of my colleagues have asked 
me how long it is expected the Senate 
will remain in session this evening. I 
previously announced that the Senate 
would remain in session until about 7:30 
or 8 o’clock. No yea-and-nay votes will 
be taken after 8 o'clock. 

Under the order previously entered, 
the Senate will convene tomorrow morn- 
ing at 11 o’clock. 

I should like all Senators to be on no- 
tice that the majority leader and the 
minority leader have indicated that the 
Senate will continue in session tomorrow 
until as late as 11 or 11:30 in the eve- 
ning. 

Today the Senate has disposed of 5 
amendments. There were 75 amend- 
ments when the session started this 
morning. While disposing of 5 amend- 
ments, we have picked up 5 new ones. So 
we are right back where we started. 

Perhaps by convening at 11 o’clock in 
the morning and working until 11 
o'clock in the evening, we will make pro- 
gress tomorrow. If we do not make bet- 
ter progress tomorrow, Friday, and Sat- 
urday, and on Monday of next week, it 
may be that the entire farm season will 
be over before the Senate will have 
passed a farm bill. 

I should like all Senators, who have 
been so cooperative with the leadership 
during the debate on the bill, to be on 
notice that if they have made engage- 
ments for tomorrow evening, they had 
better cancel them if they expect to be 
recorded on some of the votes which it is 
expected will be taken. 

I thank the distinguished Senator 
from Maine for yielding to me. 

Mr. POTTER. Michigan is a State 
similar to Maine, so far as agricultural 
economy is concerned. Michigan does 
not produce large quantities of the so- 
called basic crops. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Michigan has 
expired. 

Mr. PAYNE. I yield 1 additional min- 
ute to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. POTTER. The amendment of 
the Senator from Maine would then ac- 
cord first-class citizenship to the agri- 
cultural specialists who are not produc- 
ers of the so-called basic commodities. 

Mr. PAYNE. Thatiscorrect. There 
are many other States which are in the 
identical situation. 

Mr. POTTER. For example, in Michi- 
gan potatoes are raised, as is true of the 
great State of Maine. 

Mr. PAYNE. That is correct. 

Mr. POTTER. Large quantities of 
beans are produced in Michigan. Mich- 
igan is one of the largest bean-producing 
States in the Nation. There are other 
commodities that are not considered to 
be basic commodities which would be 
eligible to participate in the soil-bank 
program under the Senator’s amend- 
ment. 

Mr. PAYNE. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Michigan has 
expired. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Maine yield for a 
question? 

Mr. PAYNE. I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. LANGER. Can the Senator give 
a list of the commodities which would 
be covered by his amendment? 

Mr. PAYNE. It is impossible to give 
a list. It covers many agricultural 
products grown by farmers. Potatoes 
are one; beans are another. One could 
go down through a list of crops of a 
similar nature. 

Mr. WATKINS. What about fruit? 

Mr. PAYNE. Fruit is covered, if it is 
in surplus. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. We grow cactus 
in Arizona. 

Mr. PAYNE. I doubt that cactus 
would come under the qualification. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

I dislike to oppose the amendment, 
but, in my humble judgment, it would 
destroy the acreage reserve program. 
The amendment seeks to put under the 
acreage reserve program land on which 
any commodity in surplus is grown. It 
would mean that all the potato lands of 
Maine, if potatoes were in surplus, in- 
stead of going into the conservation re- 
serve program, would be entitled to go 
into the acreage reserve program, 

Let us not forget that the purpose of 
the acreage reserve program is to avoid 
further aggravating the present sur- 
pluses of basic commodities. The pro- 
gram is envisioned as a means of curtail- 
ing production on allotted acres. As I 
pointed out several times on the floor of 
the Senate, the cotton farmer and the 
wheat farmer have had their acreages 
cut back until they have been really hurt. 
The wheat farmer has had his acreage 
cut from 78 million to 55 million. The 
cotton farmer has had his acreage re- 
sige from 28 or 30 million to 17 mil- 

on. 
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The acreage reserve program is open 
to those subject to acreage allotments. 
It is open only to the producers of basic 
commodities. Bear in mind that they 
have already reduced their acreages sub- 
stantially. The Government says to 
them: “If you will further decrease your 
acres, and thereby avoid further aggra- 
vating the surplus, we will pay you for 
possibly 50 percent of the value of what 
you would produce on those acres.” By 
such procedure, it is hoped that it will be 
possible to reduce, or at least to avoid 
further aggravation of, the surpluses 
which now exist. 

The amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Maine seeks to apply the acre- 
age reserve provisions to vegetables, po- 
tatoes, and every other crop grown in 
surplus. It strikes me that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture certainly would be 
under pressure every day to put acres 
here and acres there under the program, 
simply because surpluses have been 
grown on them. 

The amendment would apply to com- 
modities which are not storable, such as 
potatoes and other vegetables. 

I point out to my good friends from 
Maine that the farmers of that State, 
as well as the farmers of the entire 
northeastern part of the United States, 
can come into the conservation reserve 
program; they are not prohibited from 
putting their croplands into that pro- 
gram even though they grow crops not 
subject to allotment. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. PAYNE. Will the Senator from 
Louisiana be good enough to advise us 
whether peanuts and feed grains are 
considered as basic crops? 

Mr, ELLENDER. The Congress has 
declared peanuts to be a basic crop. 

Mr. PAYNE. The Senate the other 
day included in the bill peanuts and 
feed grains, and placed them under the 
program. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Peanuts have been 
considered a basic commodity since be- 
fore the war. 

Mr. PAYNE. Were not potatoes con- 
sidered a basic commodity at one time? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No. They were in- 
cluded in the Steagall amendment, 
which applied to the production of veg- 


etables and other nonbasic crops needed 


during the war. But potatoes never 
were declared to be a basic commodity. 

Mr. PAYNE. Must we draw a dis- 
tinction between the farmer who earns 
his living and develops his soil by the 
production of potatoes as against the 
farmer who grows peanuts, wheat, or 
some other commodity? I do not have 
to stop with potatoes; I could mention 
dried beans and many other items. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is not the 
issue. The main purpose of the acreage 
reserve program is to do away with or 
reduce the surpluses. That is why it is 
provided, and it applies only to allotted 
acres. In other words, we have today 
over 1 billion bushels of wheat. We 
have today over 14 million bales of 
cotton. We have peanuts in abundance. 
We have tobacco in abundance. We 
have other crops in abundance. Those 
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are basic crops. The acres devoted to 
their production have been reduced from 
year to year. 

It is proposed to say to the farmer, 
“Although you have been allotted X 
number of acres, if you will deduct from 
the X number of acres 10 percent or 15 
nercent or 30 percent, so as not to further 
aggravate the surpluses of those com- 
modities, the Government will compen- 
sate you to the extent of 50 percent of 
what you would produce on those acres.” 

The purpose is to make an effort to 
reduce the surpluses, and not further 
aggravate them. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp an 
outline of the reasons why the amend- 
ment should not be adopted. 

There being no objection, the outline 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

1. No production goals as such are estab- 
lished. Guides are formulated for the bene- 
fit of producers of perishable commodities. 

2. This would not require the Secretary 
to establish goals, which we understand to 
mean production-restriction measures in 
the nature of acreage allotments. 

3. The provision would open the Secretary 
up to extreme pressures to place a wide 
variety of commodities under production 
controls and the acreage-reserve program. 

4. The acreage-reserve program is de- 
signed to stop the accumulation of sur- 
pluses of storable commodities eligible for 
price support. 

5. Section 32 funds are available for as- 
sisting in the removal of surpluses of per- 
ishable commodities and S. 3183 includes 
an authorization for additional section 32 
fund appropriations of $250 million. 

6. Establishment of base acreages and con- 
trol measures on commodities covered by 
this amendment would be difficult and ex- 
pensive: 

(a) Necessary data are. not available. 

(b) Commodities are widely scattered over 
the United States. 

(c) Administration would be difficult. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Louisiana has 
expired. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield myself 1 more 
minute. 

Mr. PAYNE. I should like to say that 
this is a permissive, not a mandatory 
amendment. Again I say if we are go- 
ing to reduce surpluses in one area, then, 
I think, we should be consistent and be 
willing to try to reduce surpluses in other 
areas, 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Would the amendment 
apply to strawberries, raspberries, goose- 
berries, almonds, and such crops? 

Mr. ELLENDER. It would apply to 
any crop in surplus. 

Mr. President, I yield 5 minutes to the 
distinguished Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
thought a few minutes ago I would not 
comment any further on any agricultural 
legislation at this session, but I believe 
I cannot help commenting on the pend- 
ing amendment. 

The proposal is an old subject to me, 
At one time I had on my doorstep the 
problem of trying to dispose of potatoes. 
I wish to call the attention of the Senate 
to the fact that the language of the 
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amendment is fairly broad. It provides 
that the Secretary shall consider apply- 
ing the soil-bank provision to the pro- 
ducers of potatoes, tomatoes, string- 
beans, lima beans, sweetpotatoes, dried 
edible beans. For some reason dried 
field peas are left out. I suppose there 
will have to be a particular act for that. 
Castor beans are also left out. But there 
are included tame hay, timothy, clover, 
and crops of that nature. If anyone can 
tell me how we can contribute to the 
cause of conservation by taking clover. 
out, and putting something else in, then 
I shall yield. That is not what we are 
trying to do. 

I see the senior Senator from Minne- 
sota is smiling. He realizes how hard 
we worked to keep the bill a conservation 
program, 

Sometime it might be a good thing to 
have a Be Kind To Benson Week. This. 
amendment is not kind to him. Can 
anyone imagine the Secretary of Agri- 
culture being called upon to administer 
a program which permits him to take 
tame hay out of cultivation and put in 
some sort of row crop? I understand 
there is available $250 million of section 
32 funds for the disposition of surpluses. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It is $442 million. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator from 
Louisiana says it is $442 million. I was 
trying to be conservative. I remember 
$250 million. I have forgotten the rest 
of it. 

I think it would be exteremly unwise 
for us to put this sort of burden on the 
Secretary of Agriculture. I do not know 
whether potato acreage can be con- 
trolled. The Congress of the United 
States time after time after time has 
told potatogrowers that if they would 
accept a program for acreage control, 
Congress might be willing to give them 
price supports. Each time it was re- 
fused. To propose a program which 
would include sweetpotatoes, ordinary 
potatoes, tomatoes, and other such crops, 
would be a very bad thing, and would 
hurt the bill. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, van 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does the Senator 
think that if the amendment were adopt- 
ed it would break the bank before the 
doors were opened? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think it would tie 
down the Department of Agriculture so 
that it could not operate. That is why 
I was opposed to the amendments agreed 
to last night. I recall that at one time 
the manager of a large group of chain- 
stores came to the Department of Agri- 
culture, when we were in the midst of the 
potato disposal program, and said, “I 
want you to know that our particular 
chain of stores at one time bought all 
our potatoes in Maine and Idaho. In 
the last year we bought all of our pota- 
toes in Ohio and Indiana, due to the 
price-support program.” 

It has taken a while to start the trend 
to growing potatoes in what I think are 
extremely desirable potato sections. I 
think it would be bad to adopt the 
amendment and try to put in acreage re- 
serve crops, which are already cared for, 
to a degree at least, by section 32 funds, 
and to add provisions which no Secretary 
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eould administer. I do not know how 
any Secretary could administer the re- 
tirement of sweet clover and timothy un- 
der this program. K 

I hope the amendment will not prevail. 
Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield, so I may ask for the yeas 
and nays? This amendment is very im- 
portant to my State, 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield for that 
purpose. 

Mr. IVES. I ask for the yeas and nays 
on the amendment of the Senator from 
Maine. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I yield 6 
minutes to my colleague, the senior Sen- 
ator from Maine. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
as my distinguished colleague, the junior 
Senator from Maine [Mr. PAYNE] has so 
ably stated, the proposed legislation is 
designed to encourage farm stability by 
controlling agricultural commodity sur- 
pluses. The vehicle employed toward 
this end is compensation for acreage re- 
ductions, this compensation taking two 
forms: payments in cash and payments. 
in kind. 

S. 3183 is concerned exclusively with 
basic commodities, neglecting to recog- 
nize the fact that a surplus condition can 
exist in crops other than basic commodi- 
ties, But other crops are in surplus, as 
is evidenced by the fact that, every year, 
the Department of Agriculture publishes 
production guides, which recommend to 
the farmer production figures which will 
keep his crop out of the area of surplus. 

So, if control of excess production is 
considered to be a plausible approach to 
our farm problem, it then seems reason- 
able to deduce that, if such a program is 
to be effective, it must be designed to con- 
trol surplus production in all commodi- 
ties; that it must be comprehensive, and 
not selective. 

This deficiency in S. 3183 can be cor- 
rected by effecting amendments that will 
afford other than basic crops—those 
crops for which production guides are 
used by the Department of Agriculture 
as an instrument to discourage excess 
production—the opportunity of partici- 
pating in the soil-bank program. 

The administration of such a program 
for nonbasics—those commodities not 
provided for in title I of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949—would require the establish- 
ment of a production base. Among 
other things, it has been proposed that 
the basic commodity, corn, which, 
through the Agricultural Act of 1954, is 
excused from marketing quotas, be ex- 
tended the privilege of participating in 
the soil-bank program through the use 
of a historical-production base. This 
would permit corn to remain under title I 
and to receive the benefit of a price- 
supported basic commodity, to escape the 
severity associated with marketing 
quotas, and to harvest the benefits of 
participating in the soil-bank program 
through an allotment predicated on a 
historical rather than a current supply- 
demand base. 

Thus, it would seem ‘only fair that a 
similar consideration be applied to seed 
crops like oats and barley and till crops 
like potatoes—nonbasic crops that are 
in surplus production, 
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Of course, it may be argued that such 
a recommendation is not practicable, in- 
asmuch as up-to-date production records 
are not available upon which to formu- 
late a historical-production base. But 
this argument can be negated by advis- 
ing that, in order to cure this shortcom- 
ing, some provision should be instituted 
to provide that this data would, 
through the county committees, be avail- 
able for the crop year of 1957 and the 
following years. 

If control of surplus production 
through a soil-bank program is consid- 
ered to be a valid approach to today's 
farm problems, then such a program—if 
it is to be effective—must be applicable 
not only to basic agricultural commodi- 
ties, but to all agricultural commodities 
that are in a state of excess production. 
The surplus in the farmer’s barn is just 
as important an ingredient in our agri- 
cultural complex as is the surplus in 
Commodity Credit Corporation bins, and 
the farmer's full bin is no less a concern 
to him than is the bursting CCC bins 
to our Government. 

Senate bill 3183 should be amended 
to provide that commodities other than 
those appearing under title I of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949—basic commodi- 
ties—will be afforded the opportunity of 
participating in the soil-bank program, 
thereby introducing a note of equity into 
a program that has for too long been in- 
equitable. Only by placing nonbasic 
commodities on an equal plane with 
basic commodities—thereby permitting 
agricultural surpluses to be controlled in 
their entirety—can there be any real 
hope that the soil-bank program, as pro- 
vided for in Senate bill 3183, will func- 
tion efficiently. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, is the 
Senator from Louisiana prepared to 
yield back the remainder of the time 
available on the amendment? 

Mr. ELLENDER. First, Mr. President, 
I yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HOLLAND]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Namana in the chair). The Senator from 
Florida is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I al- 
Ways regret to oppose any measure in 
behalf of which the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from Maine [Mrs. SMITH] is 
active; and I may say the same in re- 
gard to the other supporters of the 
amendment. However, it seems to me 
that the amendment is a very unwise one, 
in that, if adopted, it will very largely 
change the nature of the pending bill, 
insofar as the soil bank is concerned. 

Under the philosophy of the bill, two 
phases or two kinds of agricultural op- 
erations are involved in connection with 
the soil bank. One is the acreage re- 
serve, with respect to which the immedi- 
ate project is to take out of production 
some of the acreage allotted for produc- 
tion of the basic agricultural commodi- 
ties which have piled up to such an ex- 
tent in our warehouses that we are 
spending nearly a million dollars a day 
for warehouse rentals, and which are 
destroying the value of what is being 
produced, because the immense surpluses 
hang as a threat over the market. Mr. 
President, let us remember that the 
acreage reserve is regarded as so neces- 
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sary that there is not even a require- 
ment for soil-building practices in con- 
nection with the acres placed in that 
reserve; but, instead, there is only a re- 
quirement that such acreage shall lie 
fallow. 

If we adopt this amendment, Mr. 
President, we shall dry up most of the 
source of the other aspect cf the soil 
bank, which is the conservation reserve. 
The conservation reserve is designed to 
take acreage out of the production of 
tomatoes, potatoes, and other nonbasic 
crops—just as would be done by means 
of this amendment—not merely to let 
those lands lie fallow, but, instead, to 
put them under soil-building practices, 
so there will be conservation of our 
natural resources, by rebuilding the fer- 
tility of the soil. The only reason for 
the use of the phrase “soil bank“ in 
this regard is that the principal aspect 
of the program is to restore the fertility 
of the soil, rather than to mine the soil. 

Again, I point out that if the pending 
amendment is adopted, it will dry up the 
source of the acreage which is supposed 
to go into the conservation reserve, 
under the very generous provisions of 
the bill. The conservation-reserve pro- 
gram is a long-range program; in some 
cases it can continue for as long as 15 
years. It calls for continuity and for a 
program like the ACP program, except 
in certain cases it will be more extended, 
whereas the acreage-reserve program is 
temporary, is limited to 4 years at the 
most, on a year-to-year basis. It calls 
for putting the acreage taken out of the 
allotted acreage for the basic crops into 
acreage that will be in a fallow situa- 
tion; or, for that matter, it could go 
under conservation practices, although 
that is not a condition; and no real soil 
bank, no real restoration of the fertility 
of the soil, will be had to any great 
degree from the acreage-reserve pro- 
gram. : 

I wish, along with the Senators from 
Maine, that we could treat all agricul- 
tural commodity producers as generously 
as we are treating the producers of the 
basic agricultural commodities. That 
applies in very large measure to my 
State; in fact, I suspect, in larger meas- 
ure, than it does even to the great State 
which is so well represented by the dis- 
tinguished Senators from Maine, because 
in Florida our principal crops, other 
than fruit, of course, are annual crops, 
such as tomatoes, beans, lettuce, okra, 
and other such crops which we produce 
to the amount of approximately $150 
million worth each winter. But, Mr. 
President, I do not think we have a right 
to confuse that problem with the other 
one. Great surpluses of those crops are 
not in storage; surpluses of those crops 
are not piling up in the warehouses. 
Surpluses of those crops are not what 
are overhanging the market for the com- 
modities to be produced from the acre- 
age which is being tilled now, and which 
will be tilled this year, by the producers 
of the basic agricultural commodities, 

Mr. President, if this amendment is 
adopted, it will divert this program from 
its present purpose, which looks in two 
directions: One, a short-range program 
to deal effectively with the basic agricul- 
tural commodities of which there are 
heavy surpluses; and, the other, the 
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program looking toward building greater 
fertility in the soil, through the conser- 
vation-reserve program, 

So, Mr. President, although I should 
like to have my State included in the 
fullest measure, I know that the pro- 
ducers in my State are not in the posi- 
tion in which the producers of the basic 
agricultural. commodities find them- 
selves, because our producers have be- 
come accustomed to destroying their sur- 
pluses from year to year. If they plant 
too many beans, not. all of them are 
harvested. If they plant too much cab- 
bage, some of it is plowed back—and so 
in the case of each of the other nonbasic 
crops. 

Mr. President, I would hate to see the 
whole purpose of this very fine bill so 
greatly impaired as it would be if this 
particular amendment were included as 
a part of it, because I see no sizeable 
source of acreage to come under the con- 
servation reserve or to remain in the 
conservation reserve if the amendment 
is adopted. 

In conclusion, let me say that I can- 
not imagine anything more cesigned to 
bring heavy pressure upon the Secretary 
of Agriculture, and to require him to 
announce quotas on each of the crops 
I have mentioned and on a good many 
others, than this cmendment. If the 
amendment is adopted, I can see Mem- 
bers of the Senate streaming in great 
numbers to the Secretary of Agriculture 
and pressurizing him to bring the par- 
ticular crops grown in their States under 
the acreage reserve. It seems to me 
that is what would happen if this unwise 
amendment were to be adopted. 

Mr. President, I hope the amendment 
will be rejected. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Senator from Maine is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. PAYNE. First, Mr. President, let 
me say that the door has already been 
opened to acreage-reserve programs in 
the case of two items which have been 
specifically mentioned. Furthermore, 
only when crops were found by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to be in surplus 
supply, and only when they were crops 
on which the imposition of acreage re- 
duction would be considered feasible, 
would the amendment be applied. 

In the first part of the wording of sec- 
tion 203, it is practically mandatory for 
the Secretary of Agriculture to go into 
this program with reference to the basic 
agricultural commodities; but the 
amendment my distinguished colleague 
and I have submitted is, in effect, per- 
missive; namely, that if the Secretary of 
Agriculture finds there are surpluses in 
the case of these crops, he may then set 
up an acreage-reduction program for 
them, so that they can go into the reserve 
program. 

Finally, Mr. President, let me say that 
surpluses in the farmers’ bins are just 
as much a part of the problem as are sur- 
pluses in the bins of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. In my opinion, we 
are very definitely bailing out the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation by means of 
this program, and I wish to see the farm- 
ers who do not ask for any support at all 
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have some chance to have their surplus 
problems recognized. 

Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Louisiana is agreeable, I am prepared to 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. ELLENDER.. I shall þe glad to 
yield back whatever time may be left to 
our side. 

Mr. PAYNE. I yield back the unused 
time on our side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
is yielded back. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. . Without 
. objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Payne] for himself and his 
colleague [Mrs. SMITH of Maine]. On 
this question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN (when his name was 
called). On this question I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. CLEMENTS]. If he were present and 
voting, he would vote “nay.” If I were 
permitted to vote, I would vote yea.“ -I 
therefore withhold my vote. 

The rolicall was concluded. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CLEMENTS], the Senator from Tennessee 
Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], and the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] 
are absent on official business. 

On this vote the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] is paired with 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts would vote 
“yea” and the Senator from Oklahoma 
would vote “nay.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brivces] is necessarily absent in his 
State. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. MIL- 
LIKIN] is necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 29, 
nays 58, as follows: 


The 


YEAS—29 

Aiken Ives Neuberger 
Allott Jackson Pastore 
Beall Jenner Payne 
Bender Kuchel Potter 
Bricker Langer Purtell 

Lehman Smith, Maine 
Capehart Magnuson Symington 
Chavez Mansfield Wiley. 
Duff McCarthy Young 
Green McNamara 

NAYS—58 

Anderson Daniel Gore 
Barkley Douglas Hayden 
Barrett Dworshak Hennings 
Bennett Eastland Hickenlooper 
Bible Ellender Hill 
Butler Ervin Holland 
Carlson Flanders Hruska 
Case, N. J. ar Humphrey 
Case, S. Dak, Fulbright Johnson, Tex. 
Cotton eorge Johnston, S. C. 
Curtis Goldwater Kerr 
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Knowland Neely Sparkman 
ng O'Mahoney Stennis 
Malone Robertson Thurmond 

Martin, Iowa Russell Thye 
Martin, Pa. Saltonstall Watkins 
McClellan Schoeppel Welker 
Morse Scott Williams 
Mundt Smathers 
Murray Smith, N. J. 

NOT VOTING—8 
Bridges Dirksen Millikin 
Byrd Kefauver Monroney 
Clements Kennedy 


So the amendment offered by Mr. 
Payne (for himself and Mrs. SMITH of 
Maine) was rejected. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
call up on amendment relating to section 
221 (a) of the bill, offered on behalf to 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. HUM- 
PHREY ], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
McCLELLAN], the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. CHavez], and myself, and I 
ask that the amendment be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Wyoming for himself and other Sena- 
tors will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. It is proposed, on 
page 23, before the period in line 22, to 
insert a colon and the following: 

Provided, That the Secretary shall, prior 
to July 1, 1956, or such earlier date as may 
be practicable, submit to the Congress for 
immediate reference to the Committees on 
Appropriations of, the Senate and House of 
Representatives a full program of all opera- 
tions under this act which will require the 
making of expenditures prior to July 1, 1957; 
and, after July 1, 1956, no funds of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation shall be utilized 
for carrying out the purposes of this, act. 


On page 23, line 23, after “necessary 
to“, insert the following: carry out the 
purposes of this act, including such 
amounts as may be required to.” 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
this is a very simple amendment, and it 
requires only a very brief explanation. 

I invite the attention of the Members 
of the Senate to section 221 (a) on page 
23 of the bill, That section is entitled 
“Finance.” It provides: 

The Secretary is authorized to utilize the 
facilities, services, authorities, and funds of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation in dis- 
charging his functions and responsibilities 
under this act, including payment of costs 
of administration for the programs author- 
ized under this act, 


That merely means that inasmuch as 
the act is to authorize a 4-year program, 
the Secretary of Agriculture shall finance 
the entire program out of the funds of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
without asking for a dollar of appropria- 
tions from the Congress of the United 
States until the time comes to ask for 
an appropriation to restore the impair- 
ment of the capital of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

When the President sent his budget 
message to Congress in January of this 
year he asked for an appropriation of 
$929 million plus for the purpose of re- 
storing the impaired capital of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. I certainly agree 
with the distinguished Senator if it is his 
porpose to require that the soil bank ex- 
penditures should be made out of gen- 
eral funds. 

I wish by my question to bring out 
the point whether any support-price 
operations are covered by the amend- 
ment and transferred from the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to the general 
fund. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. It was not my in- 
tention to have it cover anything except 
the soil bank expenditures. It may be 
that I have made a mistake, but I think 
not. It deals only with the soil bank. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It applies only to 
that part of the pending measure which 
has reference to the Soil Bank Act, and 
the word “act” in the amendment refers 
to the act which is being amended by this 
particular title. Is that correct? i 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. The purpose of 
the amendment is that, in order to facili- 
tate the operation, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, prior to July 1, 1956, or such 
earlier date as may be practicable, shall 
submit to Congress for immediate refer- 
ence to the Committees on Appropria- 
tions a full program of all the operations. 
That is merely asking that information 
with respect to the program and the 
type of expenditure to-be made under 
it shall be given to the Appropriations 
Committees. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Is it the purpose of 
the amendment to provide that the soil 
bank shall not be put into operation this 
year? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Oh, no. I was 
saying that the language of the amend- 
ment is so designed as to make it possi- 
ble to put it into operation as soon as 
may be possible. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Is the Senator cer- 
tain the effect would not be that the 
Secretary of Agriculture could not pay 
the soil bank expenses? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am absolutely 
certain of it. 

Mr. CAPEHART. It will not in any 
way slow up the payments under the soil 
bank provision this year? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Listen to the 
words of the amendment: 

Provided, That the Secretary shall, prior 
to July 1, 1956, or such earlier date as may be 
practicable, submit to the Congress for im- 
mediate reference to the Committees on Ap- 
propriations of the Senate and House of 
Representatives a full program of all opera- 
tions under this act which will require the 
making of expenditures prior to July 1, 1957. 


Mr. CAPEHART. Does it also cover 
price-support programs? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No; it does not. 
I answered that question just a moment 
ago when it was asked by the Senator 
from Florida. It refers to the Soil Bank 
Act, and to that act alone. 

Mr. CAPEHART. But it still means 
that if Congress does not appropriate the 
money, there can be no soil bank pay- 
ments this year, 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator did 
not allow me to finish reading the 
amendment: 

After July 1, 1956—— 


Mr. CAPEHART. That is, after we 
have gone home. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No. 
reading: 

After July 1, 1956, no funds of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation shall be utilized 
for carrying out the purposes of this act. 


Mr. CAPEHART. That would mean 
that if Congress does not appropriate 
the money between now and July 1, 1956, 
there will be no payments to the soil 
bank. 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. But Congress will 
appropriate the money. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Where is there a 
provision for the budget in the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The budget is 
submitted by the President to the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, 

Mr. CAPEHART. The budget has 
already been submitted. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator is 
apparently unaware of the method by 
which requests are made for expendi- 
tures 

Mr. CAPEHART. I may be out of or- 
der, but I want to be sure that we do 
not deny the money necessary to pay the 
soil-bank beneficiaries this year. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I would certainly 
have the same purpose as has the Sen- 
ator from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The purpose of the 
colloquy is to make certain that the 
farmers understand that if they par- 
ticipate in the soil bank this year, there 
will be sufficient money to pay them im- 
mediately—not next year, but this year. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. If the Senator will 
permit me to make my statement, he will 
understand what I am trying to do. 

The. Secretary will have to make a 
thousand or two thousand contracts un- 
der the bill. When will he make them? 
He may not make them until September. 
They will not be made the minute the 
bill is signed. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Those who want to 
come under the soil-bank program in the 
planting of corn will have to make their 
applications within the next 60 days; 
otherwise, all the corn will have been 
planted. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. But the contracts 
will have to be written; and under the 
amendment it would be perfectly pos- 
sible for the President, through the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, to submit an estimate 
and a request for an appropriation to 
carry out the program. I have no doubt 
in the world that the Committees on 
Appropriations would approve the re- 
quest immediately. But they ought to 
supervise it. The Constitution of the 
United States provides, in very simple 
language, that no money shall be with- 
drawn from the Treasury except by ap- 
propriations made by law. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Is it not 
true that, under the language of the 
bill, between now and July 1, 1956, the 
Secretary could use capital funds of the 
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Commodity Credit Corporation for all 
expenses of the program, including ad- 
ministrative costs? 

Mr. OYMAHONEY. He could. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Is it not 
true also that the language does not 
strike out any part of section 226? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. That is correct. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. So this 
is a proviso which will go into effect 
afterward. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is correct. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. As I read 
the amendment, it does three things. 
First, it permits the Secretary to proceed 
at once to use Commodity Credit Corpor- 
ation funds until July 1, 1956. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Precisely. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. But it 
provides that prior to July 1, 1956, the 
Secretary shall submit, for reference to 
the Committees on Appropriations, the 
full program or schedule of the funds 
which will be required after July 1, 1956. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. For all the cor- 
poration’s operations. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Is it certain he will 
have time to do that; and will he have 
had sufficient facts, knowledge, and ex- 
perience under the act? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. If he does not, 
then the Senator from Indiana will have 
nothing to worry about. 

Mr. CAPEHART. We do not know at 
the moment when the bill will be signed 
by the President. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No. 

Mr. CAPEHART. We do not know 
when the Senate will be finished with 
the bill, or when the committee of con- 
ference will be finished with it. Why 
should we tie our hands and deny to 
the farmers, particularly the corn farm- 
ers, the right to have payments under 
the soil bank? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator is 
mistaken. The amendment does noth- 
ing of the kind. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I simply want to 
make certain that the corn farmers of 
Indiana, if they participate in the soil 
bank, will be paid for doing so this year. 
If the Senator from Wyoming can guar- 
antee that under his amendment they 
will be paid, I shall be for it; otherwise, I 
shall have to be against it. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I think that can 
be guaranteed; but if there were any 
doubt in the mind of any Senator, I 
should like to ask the Senator from Ari- 
zona, who is chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations, and is also a co- 
sponsor of the amendment, if he would 
have any objection to modifying the 
amendment on line 8 by changing the 
date when the use of Commodity Credit 
Corporation funds will be prohibited 
from July 1, 1956, to January 1, 1957,.so 
that, in effect, the first appropriation un- 
der the bill would be for a half year, 
instead of for a full fiscal year. I think 
that would satisfy the Senator from 
Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. That would be very 
fine, except that I would likewise want to 
modify the amendment so as to provide 
that if Congress should not get around 
to appropriating money for the corn 
farmers, because they are going to plant 
almost immediately, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, out of its funds, 
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could pay them. If the Senator will 
modify his amendment to that extent, I 
will ing ig it to that extent. 
Mr.-ELLENDER. As the language is 
now written, Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion funds can be used up to June 30. 
Any contracts made from now until June 
30 could be obligated for payment from 
Commodity Credit Corporation funds. 

Mr.CAPEHART. For contracts made 
up to June 30? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. CAPEHART. But if contracts are 
made after that date, Congress would 
not have appropriated money, and the 
farmers could not. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Commodity 
Credit Corporation will come to Congress 
for additional funds before final ad- 
journment. Congress certainly can pro- 
vide funds with which to operate the 
program. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming explain the 
purpose of the amendment? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It is to make cer- 
tain that Congress will be appropriating 
the money of the taxpayers before it is 
spent, just as it does in the case of every 
department of the Government. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Why not do that 
through an appropriation to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, as is done in 
the case of support loans? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Because this pro- 
gram involves an expenditure of about 
$1,100,000,000. 

Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hot- 
LAND in the chair). The Senator from 
Wyoming will state it. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Do all the inter- 
ruptions which have been made come 
out of my time, or should they not be 
assigned to the time of the opposition? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair regrets to advise the distinguished 
Senator from Wyoming that the inter- 
ruptions will come out of his time. The 
Senator has not yielded to himself any 
specific period of time. Does he wish to to 
do so? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I should like to 
know how much time I have left. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 17 minutes remaining. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I am not in control 
of the time on this side of the aisle. If 
I were, I would yield the Senator an 
extra 5 minutes. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Ishall ask the dis- 
tinguished minority leader if he will 
grant me 10 minutes, to compensate for 
the period absorbed by the questions. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. As I understand, 
the Senator has used 17 minutes, so I 
will split the figure and yield 8 minutes 
of the time allotted to me. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator is 
very kind. I should like to yield a few 
minutes to the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. HAYDEN]. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I beg the Sena- 
tor’s pardon. I yield to the Senator 
from South Dakota, 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. If there 
is any doubt, I think it arises from the 
fact that possibly some Senators have 
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not recently read the pertinent para- 
graph in the bill. The paragraph in the 
bill clearly provides: 

The Secretary is authorized to utilize the 
facilities, services, authorities, and funds of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation in dis- 
charging his functions and responsibilities 
under this act, including payment of costs 
of administration for the programs author- 
ized under this act. 


So I think the fears expressed by the 
able Senator from Indiana are met by 
the language in the bill. From an ap- 
propriation standpoint, I think the pro- 
posal offered by the amendment is 
clearly sound. Certainly we ought not 
indefinitely to require that the capital 
funds of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion be used for administrative expenses. 
Certainly such expenses should be sub- 
ject to control by appropriations, as a 
part of the appropriating function of 
Congress. 

Perhaps the date should be changed 
from July to January. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I think I have a 
better suggestion. This I make off the 
cuff, as we say, for the approval of the 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations. - 

I would modify the amendment by 
adding, in the last line, after the word 
“act,” the following: 

Unless the Congress has failed as of that 
date to provide funds for the continued 
operation, in which case, funds of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation may continue to 
be used until an appropriation is made. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Certainly 
something of that sort would be needed. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That would make the 
amendment perfectly clear, it seems to 
me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Chair correctly understand that the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming has modified his 
amendment? ` 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. No; I have made 
a suggestion of a modification, because 
I wanted the cosponsors of the amend- 
ment to understand what I was driving 
at. My modification was intended to 
meet the question raised by the Senator 
from Indiana. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’YMAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to 
raise a question with the Senator. I have 
no particular objection to the theory that 
what is to be spent shall be provided 
through the normal appropriations 
channel. I think that is good fiscal prac- 
tice. But because the problem is of such 
magnitude, I was wondering if the Sen- 
ator would not agree to strike out, in 
line 3, “July 1, 1956,” and insert in lieu 
thereof “February 1, 1957”; and in line 
8, to strike out “July 1, 1956,” and insert 
in lieu thereof “February 1, 1957.” 

That would give Congress an oppor- 
tunity to be back in Washington, and 
would enable the Department to make 
its presentation without any likelihood 
of holding up the program. An appro- 
priation could then be made in the nor- 
mal way. 

I think that would be perfectly sound 
procedure. We do not know when the 
bill will be cleared by the committee of 
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conference and finally be cleared by the 
President. 

Since the program is one of consid- 
erable magnitude, it seems to me that we 
would have established a principle, and 
at the same time we would not have 
placed upon the President an almost im- 
possible burden. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I shall be very 
glad to accept the suggestion made by 
the minority leader. Therefore, I mod- 
ify my amendment in line 8 by striking 
out “July 1, 1956” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “February 1, 1957.” 

Mr. KNOWLAND. That change would 
also appear on line 3, would it not? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Yes, also on line 3. 

Mr. AIKEN, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As the 
Chair understands, the Senator from 
Wyoming is modifying his amendment 
to substitute for the date July 1, 1956, 
which appears on lines 3 and 8 of his 
amendment, the date February 1, 1957. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be modified accordingly. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I have no 
objection to the change in the date, be- 
cause I think it is advisable to have Fed- 
eral expenditures brought out into the 
open as much as possible, so the people 
will know what is being spent. How- 
ever, the Commodity Credit Corporation 
had advised me that if the date were left 
in the amendment, the effect would be 
that it would not get the program under 
way in time. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
congratulate the author of the amend- 
ment, the Senator from Wyoming, and I 
wish to say it is a good amendment as 
it is now written. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
am prepared to yield back the remainder 
of my time if no Senator desires to speak 
on the amendment. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It is my under- 
standing there is a unanimous-consent 
agreement, so that the amendment may 
be acted on without a yea-and-nay vote. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr; Presi- 
dent, I desire to understand this amend- 
ment clearly. I have been under a mis- 
apprehension, after reading the amend- 
ment. I do not know how the Senator 
has modified it. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I have modified 
my amendment by advancing the date. 

Mr: HICKENLOOPER. Does the Sen- 
ator assure me it is the intention of his 
amendment that the funds of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation can be used 
for the institution of the program? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Absolutely. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. And, after the 
date mentioned, appropriations shall be 
made. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Les. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I am in 
thorough accord with the principle in- 
volved. 

Mr. O"MAHONEY. The sentiment in 
favor of the amendment becomes more 
unanimous every minute. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. AsT had read 
the amendment, it would have complete- 
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ly precluded the operation of the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Perhaps the Sen- 
ator from Iowa thought it wouli do so. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I refer to the 
way the amendment read. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. The Senator has 
not read the bill. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Oh, yes; I 
have read it very thoroughly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understands all remaining time 
on the amendment has been yielded 
back. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield back the 
remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, as modified, offered by the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O’ManHoney]. 

The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment, identified as 3-7- 
56-G. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end of 
the bill, it is proposed to add the follow- 
ing: 

TITLE VII—MISCELLANEOUS 
SURVEY OF EXISTING SYSTEM OF GRADING MEAT 

Src. 701. The Secretary of Agriculture is 
authorized and directed to make a full and 
complete study of the existing system of 
grading beef, veal, lamb, and mutton, with 
a view to determining whether such system 
serves the best interests of both consumers 
and producers. In making such study, the 
Secretary shall give due consideration to 
problems of consumers and producers in the 
various regions of the country, and in the 
course of such study he shall use the serv- 
ices and facilities of land grant colleges 
wherever practicable. The Secretary shall 
report to the Congress at the earliest prac- 
ticable date the results of his study together 
with such recommendations as he may deem 
desirable for improvement in such system. 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 10 minutes, although I may not 
use that much time. 

The amendment is a very simple one. 
It would authorize and direct the Sec- 
retary to make a full and complete study 
of the present voluntary Federal system 
of meat grading and to determine 
whether the present system actually 
serves the best interests of the consumer 
and the producer: 

The Secretary would have the privi- 
lege of determining how the study would 
be made, but the amendment suggests 
that he give attention to the problems 
of the various regions in the country 
and, wherever practicable, to use the 
services of the land-grant colleges. 


I suggest this because some of the 
land-grant colleges have already made 
a very substantial contribution to this 
basic problem. 

As I have discussed the cattle problem 
with various producers, I have found 
there is a widespread feeling that our 
present system of beefgrading needs to 
be improved to aid our cattle producers. 
There are also indications that the pres- 
ent system does not fully reflect con- 
sumer preferences in meat. 
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I want to say I am not opposed to 
voluntary Federal grading. The Fed- 
eral meatgrading program has rendered 
a service to our country. I merely feel 
that a study could result in improve- 
ments in the system. There are some 
indications that grading has become a 
market mechanism which often operates 
against the producer and does not give 
the consumers the type of meat they 
want. I do not pretend to know if this 
is true, but feel a study would help clari- 
fy the picture. 

Studies which have been made indi- 
cate some interesting patterns and para- 
doxes. A University of Arizona survey 
in Phoenix found that consumers se- 
lected the Good and Commercial grades 
of beef because they preferred a limited 
amount of fat. Fifty-nine percent of 
the people selected the Commercial cuts 
of beef, the ones with the least mar- 
bling. The tests indicated that people 
were generally poorly acquainted with 
the United States grades of beef. 

A University of Missouri survey found 
that St. Louis housewives were also rela- 
tively unacquainted with United States 
grade terms of beef. The same house- 
wives picked Good or Commercial nearly 
half the time. As the Farm Jour- 
nal for January 1956 noted, “The little 
woman just isn’t picking out what we've 
long thought of as premium beef cuts.” 
The Farm Journal reports a test in Den- 
ver in which 500 housewives expressed a 
decided preference for Good cuts, then 
Commercial, with Choice and Prime 
running last. Apparently, most people 
just are not interested in excessive fat. 

An article in Successful Farming for 
March of 1956 discusses the trend to new 
meat types in beef. Already hog pro- 
ducers are striving for a leaner hog, in 
keeping with consumer trends. 

Basically, the housewife or consumer 
wants leanness and tenderness more 
than anything else in meat. Most house- 
wives would prefer boiling beef which 
comes from Good beef rather than from 
Choice, because of the higher propor- 
tion of lean to fat. 

Since the housewife has just as much 
preference for the cuts from the lower 
grades, can she reflect this preference in 
terms of price? Is the housewife pref- 
erence carried back to the wholesaler and 
to the live cattle markets? How much 
opportunity does she have to reflect her 
preferences back to the primary pro- 
ducer in dollars and cents? Does the 
producer get a fair price for the kind of 
beef that consumers really want to buy? 

The Senator from Utah is not an au- 
thority on beef or lamb grading, but he 
is intrigued by the situation, and since 
he comes from a part of the country 
which produces basically grass-fed cat- 
tle and finds those cattle effectively shut 
out from any markets, because, being 
grass fed, they cannot accumulate the 
kind of fat required to put them in a 
higher choice grade, he feels this might 
be a practical way to help the producers 
of meat. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Utah yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I should like to com- 
plete my statement, Mr. President. 
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The Department of Agriculture has al- 
ready taken some tentative steps in this 
direction. The Senator from Utah real- 
izes that and appreciates it, but one of 
the purposes of the amendment is to 
encourage the Secretary not to make an- 
other temporary study of the problem, 
but to look at all of its facets, and give 
us now, after more than 20 years, an- 
other complete overall review of the 
problem. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. This is, 
indeed, a good amendment. I hope it 
will be agreed to. I should like to ask 
1 or 2 questions for the purpose of an 
interpretation of the amendment, should 
it become part of the bill. 

I was wondering whether the term 
“producers” would include meatpacking 
establishments, as well as growers of live- 
stock, 

Mr. BENNETT. It was the thought 
of the Senator from Utah that it would 
not include anyone except those who 
were handling livestock as livestock, that 
it would not include the processors. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I was 
asking the question because in parts of 
the West there are several small pack- 
ing plants, and their output is not suf- 
ficient to enable them to use the services 
of a meat grader throughout the full 
week of their operations. At one point 
I have in mind, particularly, there is an 
inspector who grades meat and inspects 
it for the purpose of sale to the Veterans’ 
Administration hospitals in that area. 
He is accredited insofar as the Veterans’ 
Administration is concerned, and he 
buys meat for at least two Veterans’ 
Administration hospitals. Yet, under 
the current regulations, he is not recog- 
nized by the Department of Agriculture 
for the grading of meat which is sold to 
the general public. Consequently, this 
relatively small packing plant finds it 
necessary, if it wishes to offer graded 
beef to the public, to bring an inspector 
from a distance of from 300 to 400 miles. 
The plant has a chance of going in 1 or 
2 directions to obtain an inspector; and 
the inspector would go there for possibly 
1 day's work a week. That would add 
as much as $7 to the cost of handling 
each carcass. There is a federally ac- 
credited inspector there, who grades and 
inspects meat for the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration facilities; and it always reemed 
to me that it was a little stuffy on the 
part of the Department of Agriculture to 
require that another grader be employed 
to grade the meat to be sold to the gen- 
eral public. 

So I hope that the study of the re- 
gional problems will include a study of 
the regional problem faced by these iso- 
lated packing plants which do not have 
enough work to justify the employment 
of a meat grader full time. I hope that 
problem will be included in the survey. 

Mr. BENNETT. In view of the legis- 
lative history the Senator from South 
Dakota has made, I am certain that the 
Department of Agriculture could take 
cognizance of that problem. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I think 
the Department of Agriculture would do 
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so if the author of the amendment would 
say he hopes that would be done. But 
under the first answer the Senator from 
Utah gave to me, I-am afraid the De- 
partment would not feel that it had such 
a responsibility. 

Mr. BENNETT. Iam anxious to keep 
the amendment within the framework 
of an agricultural bill. When we begin 
to deal with problems in regard to meat- 
packers, it seems to me—— 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. But that 
situation affects the agricultural prob- 
lem very much, because otherwise this 
particular plant—as its managers have 
indicated to me—probably will have to 
go out of the business of packing and 
processing beef. If that occurs, the 
regional market for the raisers of live- 
stock will be weakened. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I am 
not so skilled in phrasing legislative pro- 
posals as is my colleague, the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHoney]. So I 
do not feel capable of developing the 
proper language for this purpose dur- 
ing the debate on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Utah yield to me, for 
a question? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Certainly this 
amendment applies to studying the 
methods of grading used by the proc- 
essors, does it not? 

Mr. BENNETT. I certainly would be 
willing to expand the amendment so as 
to have that included. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I like the amend- 
ment, and I favor it 100 percent; and 
I think the amendment should be 
adopted. I had in mind offering just 
such an amendment. But I think the 
amendment must include processors, 
because the grading is really done after 
the animal is killed and becomes a car- 
cass. That is when the grading is really 
done, insofar as the consumers are con- 
cerned. 

Mr. BENNETT. That is correct. 

Mr. CAPEHART. When the proces- 
sor buys an animal, he buys it on the 
basis of his hope that when the animal 
is killed, when it is butchered, and after 
it has been cleaned, it will come within 
a certain grade. So I think the amend- 
ment must include both an investiga- 
tion and study of the grading methods 
used by those who buy from the farm- 
ers and an investigation and study of 
the grading methods used by the proc- 
essors after the animals are processed 
and become carcasses. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, the 
Senator from South Dakota has sug- 
gested that the addition of the word 
“processors”, before the words and pro- 
ducers,” in line 10, on page 1 of the 
amendment, would take care of that 
situation. 

Mr. CAPEHART. So at that point in 
the amendment, the words “consumers, 
processors, and producers” will be used? 

Mr. BENNETT. Yes; “consumers, 
processors, and producers in the various 
regions of the country.” 

Mr. ELLENDER. Will that be in 
line 8? 

Mr. BENNETT. No; in line 10, the 
bottom line on that page. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 

time of the Senator from Utah has ex- 
ired. 

F Mr. BENNETT.. Mr. President, I 

yield myself an additional 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Utah is recognized for an 
additional 5 minutes. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Utah yield to.me? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I have often 
thought, and I still think, that the Con- 
gress should make an investigation and 
study of the methods of grading meat, 
because I have my doubts as to whether 
the processors and the buyers of live 
animals do not find themselves in a 
squeeze—I shall put it that way, in order 
to be kind—and are not hurting the 
farmer—— 

Mr. BENNETT. Yes; I think that is 
correct. 

Mr. CAPEHART. And are not cheat- 
ing the farmer, if I may say so. For ex- 
ample, they buy 20 head of cattle, and 
say, “I think they will be ‘prime’,” where- 
as later it may be found that they are 
graded as “choice.” Or the buyer may 
say, “I do not think these cattle will be 
‘prime’; I think they will be ‘choice’.” 
Then he buys them as “choice,” but later 
they are graded as “prime”; or the buyer 
may buy cattle he thinks will be graded 
as prime“; but when they are processed, 
the grader may say, “No, they are not 
‘prime’; they are ‘choice’.” So there is 
a twilight zone there. 

Mr. BENNETT. And there always will 


Mr. CAPEHART. There is a twilight 
zone in which I am not certain that the 
farmer is not being hurt. 

Mr. BENNETT. One of the purposes 
of the amendment is to reduce the 
chances of such choices, so as to reduce 
the area of the twilight zone. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
favor that; and I understand that the 
Senator from Utah will add the word 
processors,“ so as to include the grading 
of the carcass, after the animal is 
butchered. 

Mr..BENNETT. Mr. President, I am 
delighted to modify my amendment by 
adding the word “processors,” before the 
words “and producers,” in line 10 of the 
amendment, on the first page. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Utah has the right to 
modify his own amendment, and it will 
be so modified. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BENNETT. T yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Utah is familiar with the 
price study recently made by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, is he not? 

Mr. BENNETT. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I presume that the 
‘proposed study will be made by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and that it will 
use funds it now has; and that in obtain- 
ing—as. required by the amendment— 
help from the land-grant colleges, ex- 
penditures in addition to those now pro- 
vided for will not be entailed. Is that 
correct? 
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Mr. BENNETT. It is my understand- 
ing that the Department does not feel 
that it is in a position at this moment— 
without having an opportunity to study 
the amendment—to say exactly how 
much this program would cost. But 
the largest estimate is that it might cost 
$50,000 more than the funds the Depart- 
ment now has available. 

Mr. ELLENDER. But the amend- 
ment does not contain provision for 
funds, does it? 

Mr. BENNETT. No; the amendment 
provides an authorization; and the De- 
partment would have to obtain additional 
funds from Congress, if the Department 
could not find the necessary funds in its 
present appropriations. 

Mr. ELLENDER. But the studies 
which were made in regard to price 
squeezes were, as I understand, made by 
the Department with funds it had on 
hand, and no special appropriations 
were made. 

Mr. BENNETT. I would hope the 
Department could do the same in this 
case; and the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Case] has called my attention 
to the fact that the funds for this pur- 
pose might properly be obtained under 
section 221. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I, too, express that 
hope, and as chairman of the committee, 
I wish to say I have no objection to the 
amendment. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, in 
my own time I should like to ask several 
questions of the Senator from Utah. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wyoming has no time, un- 
less time is yielded to him. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I hope to obtain 
some time from the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from Wy- 
oming. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
again I am grateful to the distinguished 
Senator from California. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wyoming is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, if 
we do not get good legislation here, at 
least we get amusement. 

Will the Senator from Utah be kind 
enough to examine lines 5 and 6 of the 
amendment? From them he will find 
that the study which he is asking to 
have undertaken will be of the existing 
system of grading beef, veal, lamb, and 
mutton. I assume that he meant by 
that the inspection system of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Mr. BENNETT. The Senator from 
Utah was not referring to the mechanical 
process by which individuals inspect the 
carcasses. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I know that. 

Mr. BENNETT. By the use of the 
word “system,” he was referring to the 
standards. 

Mr. OMAHONEN. To the standards 
by the Federal Government. 

BENNETT. The standards pre- 
a by the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is correct. 

Is it not a fact that there is some 
grading—if one is to believe the adver- 
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tisements of the chain stores which sell 
meat—which is done by the chain stores? 

Mr. BENNETT. It is the opinion of 
the Senator from Utah that we can 
legislate only with respect to Federal 
grading. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I think we could 
ask the Secretary to make a study of the 
existing system of grading whether by 
public or private authority, and thus 
broaden his study. 

Mr. BENNETT. Could that be accom- 
plished by making the word “system” 
plural, without specifying them? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I would rather 
say “by public or private authority.” 

Mr. BENNETT. The Senator from 
Utah has no objection to that modifica- 
tion. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I hope the Sena- 
tor will adopt that modification, so as to 
read “the existing system, by public or 
private authority, of grading beef,” and 
so forth. The additional words would 
be inserted after the word “system.” 
re Senator accept that modifica- 

on? 

Mr. BENNETT. I should like to dis- 
cuss it briefly. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Then allow me to 
make one or two further observations 
within my 5 minutes. 

I think the suggestion made by the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Case] 
and by the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Capenart] is absolutely essential, 
namely, that the words “and processors” 
be inserted at the appropriate place, be- 
cause this is a problem which affects the 
producer. 

Mr. BENNETT. That is the man I 
was interested in. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. He is affected by 
the manner in which his live meat is 
processed; and the consumer is affected 
also by the manner in which the proces- 
sor acts. Therefore I think it is very 
important to insert the words “and 
processors.” 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. It affects the con- 
sumer, because he wants honesty. He 
wants to know that he is getting exactly 
what is specified. It affects the farmer, 
because he wants his animals graded in 
the right category, so that he will get 
the right price, based upon whether they 
are prime, choice, utility, or commercial. 
The consumer wants to know that he is 
getting exactly what is specified, no more 
no less. But the problem is, Are the 
processors, the packers, paying the farm- 
ers the proper price for the grade of 
cattle they are buying from them? That 
is the question I want investigated, above 
everything else. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator from 
Indiana is quite right. We are in agree- 
ment. 

Mr. BENNETT. We agree on that. 

Let me comment on the Senator's 
earlier suggestion. ‘The thing that wor- 
ries the Senator from Utah about ex- 
tending this investigation to cover all 
systems of grading is, first, the cost; and, 
second, the difficulties the Department 
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might have in finding complete informa- 
tion. The language of the amendment 
is “a full and complete study.” For ex- 
ample, what about a system used by a 
packer who does not use Federal grades, 
but who chooses to sell his meat under 
a private label? The Senator from Wy- 
oming, in his comments, indicated that 
he has the impression that the chain- 
stores do their own grading. It is the 
impression of the Senator from Utah 
that practically all the chainstores rely 
on Federal grading, and advertise that 
fact. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I have seen sev- 
eral advertisements of some of the big 
chains which do not refer to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture grading. They 
have their own system. It may be only 
a term of advertising, but I think if we 
are to do justice to the producer—and 
that is what the Senator wants to do— 
we must deal with the processor in 
everything he does, and with the dis- 
tributor, who may have some system of 
grading. 

Mr. BENNETT. That is the fear the 
Senator from Utah has. If he makes 
this investigation so broad that it covers 
all programs of grading livestock, the 
Department may say that it is impossible 
of administration. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I have yet to see 
an investigation resolution passed by 
either House of Congress that did not 
order a full and complete investigation. 
How extensive the investigation finally 
turns out to be depends upon what de- 
velops, and what time members of the 
committee can give to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Wyoming has 
expired. ’ 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I hope the Sen- 
ator from Utah will accept the suggested 
modifications. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, how 
much time does the Senator from Utah 
have? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Utah has 16 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. BENNETT. The Senator from 
Utah would like to follow up the sugges- 
tion made by his colleague from South 
Dakota and modify his amendment so as 
to provide that— 

The Secretary is authorized and directed 
to make a full and complete study of 
existing systems of grading beef, veal, lamb, 
and mutton, with a view to determining 
whether such systems serve the best inter- 
ests of both consumers, processors, and 
producers. 


I hope that will be satisfactory to my 
colleague from Wyoming. The word 
“processors” will be added at the appro- 


i . I think that will 
cover the situation, in view of the col- 
loguy which has taken place. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I hold 
in my hand a number of telegrams which 
I have received from producers and 
processors scattered around the country, 
indicating their support of this amend- 
ment. I ask unanimous consent that 
they be printed in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


ALBANY, OREG., March 14, 1956. 
Senator WALLACE F. BENNETT, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Believe it vital to the livestock and meat 
industry and also to consumers interest that 
Secretary of Agriculture be authorized to 
make an objective study of the Federal Meat 
Grading Service. Strongly urge legislation 
to this effect. 

D. E. NEBERGALL, 
President, Nebergall Meat Co. 


— 


Pico, CALIF., March 13, 1956. 
Senator WALLACE F. BENNETT, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Urge a thorough study ot the Federal meat 
grading system to determine if present sys- 
tem fills requirements. Believe it would be 
to the interest of producers and packers as 
well as consumers. 

E. B. MANNING & Son. 


SALT LAKE Crry, Uran, March 8, 1956. 
Hon. WALLACE F. BENNETT, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Believe your proposed study on beef grad- 
ing is a step in the right direction for the 
industry. We support you in this study. 

EDWARD S. CRAWFORD, 
Executive Secretary, Utah Cattle- 
men’s Association, 


SALT LAKE Crry, Uran, March 8, 1956. 

Hon. WALLACE F. BENNETT, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Approve of your proposed study on meat 
grading. Believe it offers possibilities. 
ELDON K. BARKER, 
Chairman, Utah State Department 
of Agriculture. 


Sar LAKE Crry, Uram, March 7, 1956. 
Hon. WALLACE F. BENNETT, 
Senator, State of Utah, 
United States Senate Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

United States meat grading of lamb detri- 
ment both producer and consumer. Sea- 
sonal changes make grading specifications 
impractical. Consumers object overfat 
lambs. Chain stores use only graded choice 
lambs, Lambs of good quality are vulner- 
able. Uncertainty in grading means pro- 
ducer selling United States grades not lambs. 
We favor study meat grading careful divi- 


sion making survey. 
Jas. A. HOOPER, 
Secretary, Utah Woolgrowers. 


Winnemucca, NEv., March 7, 1956. 
Senator WALLACE BENNETT, 
Washintgon, D. C.: 
Am in full accord with your bill relative 
beef grading. Believe revision very neces- 
sary. 


RULON P. PETERSON. 


MADERA, CALIF., March 9, 1956. 
Senator WALLACE F. BENNETT, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Extremely important that a study be made 
of Federal grading service particularly with 
reference to consumer acceptance and its 
effect on livestock producers and feeders. 
Strongly urge enactment of proposed legis- 
lation to this effect. 
CORNELIOUS C. NOBLE, 
President, Nobles Independent Meat Co. 
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Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, on 
that basis I am ready to yield back the 
remaining time. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. How much time does 
the Senator desire? 

Mr. CARLSON. One minute. 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. I commend the Sen- 
ator from Utah for bringing this ques- 
tion before the Senate this evening. I 
have received resolutions adopted at a 
meeting of the Kansas Livestock Associa- 
tion in Wichita last week, urging that 
the Congress enact legislation providing 
for such a study. The Kansas Livestock 
Association, as well as the farmers and 
livestock men of Kansas generally, not 
only favor legislation of this character, 
but stress the urgency of it. I sincerely 
hope the pending amendment will be 
agreed to. 

Mr. BENNETT. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I am ready to yield back 
the unused time. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
am prepared to yield back the unused 
time of the opposition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by th: Senator from 
Utah [Mr. BENNETT], as modified. 

The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to, as follows: 

At the end of the bill, ada the following: 

“TITLE VII—MISCELLANEOUS 
“SURVEY OF EXISTING SYSTEM OF GRADING MEAT 

“Sec. 701. The Secretary of Agriculture is 
authorized and directed to make a full and 
complete study of existing systems of grad- 
ing beef, veal, lamb, and mutton, with a 
view to determining whether such systems 
serve the best interests of both consumers, 
processors, and producers. In making such 
study, the Secretary shall give due considera- 
tion to problems of consumers, processors, 
and producers in the various regions of the 
country, and in the course of such study he 
shall use the services and facilities of land 
grant colleges wherever practicable. The 
Secretary shall report to the Congress at the 
earliest practicable date the results of his 
study together with such recommendations 
as he may deem desirable for improvement in 
such systems.” 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. It is designated 
“3-8-56-—J.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Wyoming will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end 
of the bill, it is proposed to add a new 
title, as follows: 

TITLE VII —IMPORT QUOTA ON WOOLEN FABRICS 
STATEMENT OF POLICY 

Sec. 701. The Congress hereby finds and 
declares that wool and woolen fabrics are 
strategic commodities, that it is important 
to the national welfare and security that a 
strong woolen manufacturing industry be 
maintained, and that for these reasons it is 
essential that a quota on imports of woolen 
fabrics be established for the protection of 
such industry. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF QUOTA 

Sec. 702. The quantity of woven fabrics, 
wholly or in chief value of wool, provided for 
in paragraphs 1108 and 1109 (a) of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended, which may be en- 
tered, or withdrawn from warehouse, for con- 
sumption during any calendar year shall not 
exceed on a square-yard basis 5 percent of 
the production of similar fabrics in the 
United States during the preceding calendar 
year, as determined by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. The purpose of the 
amendment is to provide an import 
quota on woolen fabrics. The situation 
at the present time is that over the 
period of the last 3 years more than 125 
woolen mills in this country have been 
forced to close their doors. We find our- 
selves in a position where the imports 
of woolen fabrics have increased to such 
proportions that the producers of woolen 
fabrics in this country are unable to meet 
the competition from abroad. 

I have before me a table showing the 
increases in imports, by square yards, 
from 1929 to 1955. I ask unanimous 
consent that it may be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Fabrics wholly or in chief value of wool— 
Pars. 1108 and 1109A 


Domestic 


Year Imports production Ratio 
Thousand Thousand 
square yards | square yards 
18, 775 2, 211 4.34 
4, 807 336, 371 1.43 
12, 092 481, 509 2.61 
4,161 786, 429 53 
4,613 697, 082 60 
„237 651, 522 1,42 
8, 917 526, 758 1,69 
18, 528 585, 957 3.16 
18, 698 508, 647 3. 68 
24, 082 502, 440 4.78 
24, 275 437, 000 5. 55 
19, 528 384, 000 5.08 
1 29, 532 443,000 | 16.66 


1 Estimated, 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I call 
attention to the fact that since 1950 the 
imports have increased more than 100 
percent. The purpose of the amendment 
is to provide that imports shall be lim- 
ited to not to exceed 5 percent of the 
production, on a square yard basis, of the 
preceding year. 

I call attention to the fact that for 
@ long period of years prior to 1952 the 
imports ranged from less than one-half 
of 1 percent up to around 3% percent. 
Therefore the 5-percent average is a 
fair and reasonable figure. 

Furthermore I call attention to the 
fact that at the trade-agreement con- 
vention held in Geneva in 1948 this de- 
cision was arrived at: 

The right is reserved by the United States 
to increase to 45 percent the ad valorem 
part of the rate on any fabrics which are 
entered in any calendar year in excess of 
an aggregate quantity by weight of 5 percent 
of the average annual production of similar 
fabrics in the United States during the 3 
immediately preceding years. 


I submit that under the existing Trade 
Agreements Act 5 percent is considered 
to be a figure beyond which the imports 
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should not go, and that some action 
should be taken to curtail the imports. 

Therefore, Mr. President, it seems to 
me that the time has come when we 
must take some steps to protect not only 
the manufacturers of this country, over 
100 of whom have been forced to ‘close 
their doors, but also the skilled crafts- 
men employed in such factories, so that 
they will not be thrown out of employ- 
ment. I do not know the exact number 
of employees in the woolen mills in the 
United States who have been thrown 
out of employment during the past 5 
years, but I have been advised that it 
is in excess of 125,000. 

It seems to me that the end result 
of the situation which exists at the pres- 
ent time is that we are exporting our 
jobs abroad, we are making employ- 
ment for people in foreign lands, and we 
are suffering a terrific loss in this coun- 
try. 

Someone might inquire as to the in- 
terest of the Senator from Wyoming in 
this proposal. I must admit that we 
have no woolen manufacturers in 
Wyoming. However, the only customers 
we have for our raw wool are the Ameri- 
can manufacturers. As a result, we 
must aline ourselves with them, so that 
we will have some customers to whom we 
can sell our raw wool. There is no other 
reason why I am interested in the pro- 
posal. Under the Wool Act, the United 
States undertakes to pay, from tariff 
receipts, the difference between the 
average price received by the wool pro- 
ducers of this country and 62 cents a 
pound. If much of the business con- 
tinues to go abroad—that is, if our 
people buy more and more fabrics made 
in Japan and in other parts of the 
world—the price of wool will decline to 
the point where payments made by the 
Treasury out of tariff receipts will in- 
crease, Of course, it is to the best in- 
terests of our country that we reduce 
such payments as much as possible. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARRETT. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The able 
Senator from Wyoming of course knows 
the purpose of the Wool Act very well, 
because he had a leading part in its en- 
actment. The question which I should 
like to ask the Senator has practically 
been answered by what he has said with 
reference to the Wool Act. I should 
like to pose this question directly to the 
Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Wyoming has 
expired. 

Mr. BARRETT. I yield myself 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Does the 
Senator not feel that it would leave the 
Government in a very inconsistent po- 
sition if, after the enactment of the 
Wool Act, which was passed by Congress 
under the recommendation of the ad- 
ministration, with very strong support 
in both Houses of Congress, and which 
set up a program for the domestic pro- 
duction of wool, it should turn around 
and permit the importation of wool to 
continue to the point where it would 
depress the market for raw wool? 


Mr. 
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Mr. BARRETT. The Senator from 
South Dakota is entirely correct. I may 
say that I have attempted to approach 
this matter on a fair and reasonable 
basis. I have not attempted to cut off 
the imports entirely. I have taken the 
figure which was accepted by the United 
States Government itself at the Trade 
Agreements Convention in Geneva in 
1948. It seems to me that the time has 
come when the United States must step 
in and protect not only the producers of 
raw wool and the manufacturers, but 
also those who are employed in the 
plants which process the raw wool and 
manufacture fabrics from the raw wool. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. And, if 
I may add, also to protect the policy of 
the Government itself in establishing 
the floor it has placed under the domes- 
tic wool price. 

Mr. BARRETT. That is correct. 
Also to protect, as I said before, the 
Treasury of the United States, which also 
is concerned in this matter. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARRETT. Iam glad to yield to 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Is it 
not also true that wool and woolen goods 
are a critical war material? 

Mr. BARRETT. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania is correct. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. If we 
do not keep up the growing and manu- 
facture of wool in the United States, in 
case of a worldwide war, our Army might 
not be properly clothed. 

Mr. BARRETT. The Senator is cor- 
rect. As everyone knows, the Senator 
from Pennsylvania has had a long and 
distinguished career in the armed sery- 
ices of the Nation. As the Senator him- 
self knows, one of the factors which lost 
the war for Hitler and for Germany was 
that the Germans had to rely on syn- 
thetics, instead of on woolen fabrics. 

Congress has declared as its policy 
that wool is a strategic and critical ma- 
terial necessary for the defense of 
America. 

Mr. President, I withdraw the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wyoming withdraws his 
amendment. Are there further amend- 
ments to be considered this evening? 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I should 
like to offer an amendment, to be dis- 
cussed tomorrow. It is an amendment 
proposed by the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS], the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], and 
myself, which would eliminate the use 
of the dual parity formula permitted 
by the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Vermont for himself and other Senators 
will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 4, it is 
proposed to strike out lines 14 through 
22, as follows: 

PARITY FORMULA 

Sec, 106. Section 301 (a) (1) (G) of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended (providing for a dual parity for- 
mula), is amended by striking out the fol- 
lowing: “as of any date during the 6-year 
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period beginning January 1, 1950.“ The 
Secretary shali make a thorough study of 
possible methods of improving the parity 
formula and report thereon, with his recom- 
mendations, to within 6 months 
after the enactment of this act. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment just offered by the Senator 
from Vermont will be the pending ques- 
tion tomorrow. 


PROGRAM FOR TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like again to call the 
attention of my colleagues to the fact 
that it is planned to have the Senate 
meet at 11 o’clock tomorrow morning 
and remain in session as late as 11 o’clock 
or 11:30 tomorrow night. We are anx- 
ious to finish the consideration of the 
farm bill. We think it is imperative that 
it be finished this week, and the earlier 
the better. 


NEEDED: A MISSION 66 FOR NA- 
TIONAL FOREST RECREATION FA- 
CILITIES 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp a statement 
which I have prepared about the need 
for a mission 66 for national-forest rec- 
reation facilities, and an editorial on 
the subject from the Salt Lake Tribune 
of March 5, 1956. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BENNETT 


NEEDED: A MISSION 66 FOR NATIONAL-FOREST 
RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 


Our national-forest recreation areas are in 
danger of becoming national slums unless 
Congress takes positive remedial action im- 
mediately. 

Because of insufficient funds, coupled with 
‘the meteoric rise in public use, forest sani- 
tation and recreation facilities are woefully 
imadequate to meet existing needs. The re- 
sulting unsanitary conditions, unsatisfac- 
tory water systems and toilets, worn-out 
-fire grates, and increased fire hazards in 
the overcrowded recreation areas are imper- 
iling the Nation's health and safety. Mean- 
while, the $30 million Federal Government 
investment in national-forest campground 
and picnic facilities is falling to pieces at 
an alarming rate. 

Forty-five million Americans visited and 
enjoyed forest-recreational facilities in 1955, 
according to preliminary estimates. This 
represents an increase of 5 million over 1954 
and exceeds the 18 million visitors in 1946 
by 2% times, a jump of 153 percent in 9 
years. 

Few people realize that almost as many 
people use and visit our national-forest 
recreation areas as visit our national parks 
and monuments. In 1955, 50 million visitors 
were logged at the national parks and monu- 
ments while 45 million were tallied in for- 
est-recreation areas during the same year 
exclusive of casual passers-by on forest high- 
ways. 

I am sure the other Members of Congress 
share my pleasure at the emphasis which 
President Eisenhower's 10-year Mission 66 
program has placed on the national parks 
and monuments, an emphasis which is well 
deserved and long overdue. A similar em- 
phasis should now be placed on the develop- 
ment and modernization of our forest parks. 
We need a Mission 66 for our forests. 
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A national problem 


There are 4,400 camp and picnic areas on 
the 151 national forests located in 39 States 
and Alaska. Some 700 of these are located 
near main United States and State highways 
and are convenient for overnight stops by 
tourists. The rest are located along sec- 
ondary roads and are often many miles from 
main tourist routes and are ideal for camp- 
ers. 

Forests are national assets: Our forests 
are in every way priceless national assets. 
Even on a hard dollars-and-cents basis, our 
national forests turn into the Treasury more 
than it costs to operate them and this is 


‘true even though 25 percent of the forest 


receipts are appropriated to the States as 
payments in lieu of taxes. The year 1955 
is a typical year in which forest receipts 
totaled $84,120,150 while expenditures on 
the forests came to only $74,647,903. 

It is time to re-invest a modest portion 
of these funds to modernize and expand our 
present inadequate recreational and sanitary 
facilities. 

Thirty-nine States directly affected: 39 
States of the Union are intimately and = 
rectly affected by the recreational 
the Forest Service as shown by the 3 
table: 


Total recreation use of national forest areas 
in 1954 (other than highways) 


Total Total visits | Man-days 
103, 380 59, 090 
197, 879 300, 48 

1, 669, 482 2, 003, 033 
„813 489, 634 
6,955, 576 | 17, 205, 687 
4, 245, 5. 106, 131 
660, 010 1, 089, 680 
552, 900 435, 625 
1, 465, 925 2, 393, 302 
2, 300 146, 100 
77,670 32, 440 
142, 000 191, 900 
95, 200 143, 717 
14, 400 11,375 
1, 027, 753 1, 497, 445 
„423 | 1,374, 428 
900 145, 
619, 367 439, 104 
1,311, 445 1, 628. 891 
31,970 „903 
247, 930 311,322 
935, 576 686, 440 
1, 419, 906 1, 535, 488 
1, 935, 784 1, 355, 431 
117, 600 49, 180 
14, 950 14,950 
2, 804, O41 3,731, 543 
890, 000 „500 
146, 475 131, 358 
277, 680 90, 

1, 432, 330 1, 682, 105 
1,111, 500 504, 445 
199, 300 148, 525 
3, 750,400 3, 553,702 

77, 200 79, 25 
580, 700 742,710 
1, 013, 486 ‘57,049 
374, 053 998 
341, 800 416, 467 


It is startling to observe that the forest 
recreational areas of 13 States had over 1 
million visitors in 1954 with the highest, 
California, reaching nearly 7 million. More- 
over, 22 States had over 500,000 visitors. 
This is all the more remarkable since the 
number of visitors for 1955 will undoubted- 
ly be from 10 to 15 percent higher in vir- 
tually every one of the 39 States. 

Need for increased funds 

The present sad state of recreation and 
sanitation facilities in the national forests 
arises from two basic factors, the first of 
which, the great expansion in public use, I 
have already referred to: 

1, Expansion in public use: 45 million 
people in 1955 used the facilities of the na- 
tional forests for recreation, facilities which 
were largely built during the 1930's by the 
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CCC boys to accommodate only 10 million to 
15 million visitors. The following table 
charts this remarkable growth in the num- 
ber of visitors: 


Number of visitors to the national forests for 
utilization of the recreation resources, 
calendar year 1924 to present 


4, 660, 389 
5, 622, 206 
6, 044, 267 
6, 136, 813 
6, 550, 317 
7, 132, 058 
6, 910, 924 
8, 073, 917 
7. 895, 843 
8, 165, 521 
8, 580, 806 
9, 718, 330 
10, 781, 094 
11, 832, 658 
14, 495, 274 
14, 331, 861 
16, 162, 967 
18, 004, 785 
10, 407, 120 
6, 274, 659 
7.151, 953 
10, 074, 089 
18, 240, 677 
21, 330, 751 
24, 010, 964 
26, 080, 255 
27, 367, 797 
29, 950, 252 
= 33, 006, 885 
35, 403, 050 
40, 304, 037 


The great expansion in the number of 
visitors has far outstripped the available 
facilities. The annual increase in use has 
averaged 1014 percent per year for the last 
3 years, with all indications pointing to the 
same high continuing rate of growth in the 
future. By 1960, the number of visitors will 
be well over 60 million annually, and they 
will be using facilities designed for one- 
fourth that many people unless Congress 
takes action now. 

2. Inadequate funds: The second factor is 
that insufficient money has been appropri- 
ated over the years, not even enough to 
merely maintain existing facilities. Virtually 
no money whatever has been spent for capital 
improvements or expansion since the 1930's. 
Consequently, there has been a sharp de- 
terioration. To illustrate, 40 percent of the 
recreational facilities in the intermountain 
region are deteriorated so badly that they 
are beyond use. Repair and replacement 
have not kept up with wear and tear and 
increased use. Congestion itself has resulted 
in abuse to facilities and has hastened their 
deterioration. 

Present appropriation picture: The House 
Interior Appropriation bill calls for a $470,- 
000 increase over last year for “sanitation and 
care of public campgrounds,” making a total 
of $2,194,500. However, $3,400,000 is needed 
during this coming year just to adequately 
maintain already existing facilities. If the 
House bill prevails, even with the welcome 
increase, we will have another year of going 
down hill on maintenance with nothing 
whatever being done on capital improve- 
ments to meet the greatly expanded need. 

Capttal improvements needed 

The Forest Service estimates that a capital 
investment of $7,169,000 is needed to re- 
habilitate all essential existing public-use 
areas and facilities. However, as already 
pointed out, the existing facilities were de- 
vised to meet the need of the 1930’s while 
visitor use has expanded threefold since that 
time. 

The capital investment needed to expand 
the capacity of existing areas and to con- 
struct new areas necessary to accommodate 
present use in a safe and satisfactory manner 
amounts to $17,135,000. With the continuing 
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rise in use, it is probable that more will be 
needed to meet the needs for future use. 

When we consider that $30 million is al- 
ready invested in recreational facilities, 
coupled with the intense public demand for 
forest recreation, quite as much so as the 
demand upon our national parks, more 
money should be appropriated. This is par- 
ticularly true since the benefit and value 
which our citizens receive from healthful 
outdoor activity is incalculable. 


Proposed 8-year program: a “mission 1964” 


Quite obviously all of the necessary im- 
provements cannot be undertaken in a single 
year. Therefore, I propose an 8-year program 
for our national forest recreation areas which 
will proceed efficiently to meet this great 
national need. I hope that my colleagues in 
the Senate will join with me and at the end 
of the 8 years we will be able to point to our 
forest parks with national pride instead of 
avoiding them as national slums. 

1. Program for maintenance: An addi- 
tional $1.2 million should be added to the 
House recommendations of $2.2 million, 
making a total of $3.4 million, the amount 
needed to maintain existing facilities. This 
appropriation would have to be scaled up- 
ward over the 8 years reaching a total of $3.7 
million by 1964. This is the amount the 
Forest Service estimates will be needed to 
maintain the expanded facilities. 

2. Program for capital improvements: 
There is no money in the present budget for 
capital improvements and there hasn't been 
any since the 1930's. This year $1.5 million 
should be appropriated; next year, $3 mil- 
lion; and $4 million each year through fis- 
cal year 1964, totaling $28.5 million over the 
8 years to meet present and expanded needs 
during the next 8 years. 

The total additional funds for mainte- 
nance and capital improvements during the 
next fiscal year if this program is adopted 
is $2.7 million, making a grand total of $4.9 
million for sanitation and care of public 
campgrounds under the Forest Service ap- 
propriation. 

Additional funds will be efficiently uti- 
lized: I am sure the Forest Service can ade- 
quately and efficiently utilize the increased 
funds to better our “forest parks.” The 
House has approved a $9.8 million increase 
for construction alone to inaugurate the 
Mission 66 program for the Park Service. 
The Forest Service should be able to handle 
the more modest $2.7 million to inaugurate 
a “Mission 64” for forest recreation. The in- 
crease is even more necessary since Mission 
66 will bring increased demands on the na- 
tional forests for two reasons. First, most 
parks and monuments are largely sur- 
rounded by national forests, and, second, 
new campgrounds in the forests adjacent to 
the many parks are contemplated to serve 
park visitors. 

Congress should support this program: 
My purpose in calling this serious problem 
to the attention of the Senate is that so few 
people realize the gravity of the situation 
facing our national forest recreation areas. 
Equally few know how extensively these 
areas are used by the American people. Be- 
cause it is a little-known problem, I thought 
that all of my colleagues in the Senate would 
wish to have this material before them, since 
the Interior Appropriation bill will shortly 
be before the Senate. Hearings are even now 
being held. 

I shall also, of course, present this pro- 
posed program in testifying before the Sen- 
ate Interior Appropriations Subcommittee 
presided over by Senator HAYDEN, who has 
long been sympathetic to forest needs. 

The need is urgent, and I sincerely hope 
that Congress will act this year to prevent 
our forests from becoming a national dis- 
grace. 

Situation in Utah typical of 39 forest States 
Since I am from Utah, I am naturally best 
acquainted with forest recreational facili- 
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ties in my own State. However, the situa- 
tion in Utah is similar to that of most other 
States; so my referring to Utah conditions 
will, in large part, have general application. 

It is virtually impossible to find a picnic 
spot or parking place in any of the can- 
yons near Salt Lake City during July or 
August. A similar condition prevails in the 
canyons near Ogden and Logan. It is not 
surprising since the Wasatch Forest is the 
third most visited forest in the United States 
with 1,560,000 visits in 1954. 

Overcrowding: The overcrowding is so 
severe that the lower parts of Mill Creek and 
the Cottonwood canyons have been trampled 
like the bedding grounds of a herd of sheep. 
This concentrated use of the forest picnic 
and camp grounds not only damages them 
as recreational places, but creates severe 
sanitation, safety and fire problems. This 
condition is doubly critical in Utah for 
practically every mountain stream in the 
State is some community's water supply. 
Further, congestion in the improved camp 
ground areas tends to push people in sec- 
tions where sanitary and safety facilities are 
not provided, adding tremendously to the 
overall problem. 

Twenty-five percent of visitors are from 
out of State: The visitors to Utah forest 
areas are by no means all from Utah. Fully 
one-fourth or 25 percent come from other 
States from all over the Union. 

Expanded recreation use in Utah: Public 
use of the seven national forests of Utah for 
recreation has increased from 1.6 million 
in 1941 to 3.8 million visits in 1954. This 
does not include another 2,415,000 who 
traveled over the highways through the na- 
tional forests to enjoy the scenery while 
passing through. 

Three times more visitors than Yellow- 
stone Park: Recreation use in Utah during 
1955 will equal or exceed that of 1954 and 
is about equal to 3 times the annual number 
visiting Yellowstone National Park, and it 
is 3 times the number visiting all the na- 
tional parks and monuments in Utah. 

The total recreation use of the national 
forests in 1954 shows that Utah ranks third 
of the 39 States having national forests, and 
is exceeded only by California and Colorado. 

It is estimated that use by 1960 will reach 
approximately 5 million visits according to 
present trends. 

Forty percent of facilities deteriorated to 
worthlessness: The areas improved for pub- 
lic recreation in national forests in Utah 
now have approximately 7,200 family units 
and were installed during the CCC program 
at a cost of about $1,900,000. Forty percent 
of the facilities of the entire intermountain 
region, including Utah, have depreciated to 
a point where they can no longer be economi- 
cally maintained. This means a loss in Utah 
of 1,800 family units at a time when use has 
more than doubled and will shortly be 
tripled. 

Another 2,500 new family units are ur- 
gently needed. By 1960 it is estimated there 
will be needed another 3,000 units. The 
capacity of the improved areas is, therefore, 
shrinking against the growing trends for in- 
creased public use. 

Present funds going only for sanitation 
and fire control: Since there hasn’t been 
enough money appropriated since the 1930's 
even for maintenance, and since no money 
has been appropriated for capital improve- 
ments since then, the funds which are allo- 
cated to Utah can go only for sanitation 
control, public safety, and fire protection. 
No money can be channeled to campground 
improvements. Pit toilets still prevail in 
many canyons in Utah, including Logan Can- 
yon and Big Cottonwood. There has been 
little or no expansion of camping or picnick- 
ing facilities since the 1930's. 

Local cooperation: The local cities and 
counties are cooperating with the Forest 
Service to the extent of their means. For 
example, collection of garbage and human 
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waste is done by Salt Lake City and Salt Lake 
County in adjacent canyons. 

Summary of Utah needs: Because of a 
near-starvation diet imposed upon national 
forest recreational facilities in Utah, a great 
backlog of improvements has grown up. 
Moreover, expanded use has brought a need 
for expanded facilities. A summary of im- 
mediate needs and needs by 1960 follows: 


1. Immediate: 
Administration and operatio 


Won) — $170,000 
Maintenance (annual) 136. 000 
Restoration of existing facil- 

— AB 945, 000 
Construction of: 2,500 new 

un ET 1, 411, 000 

2. By 1960: : 
Administration and operation 

annuus. c lee ee 233, 000 
Maintenance (annual) 190, 000 
Construction of an additional i 

8.000 units - 1,800, 000 


[From the Salt Lake Tribune of March 5, 
1956] 


New FOREST RECREATION FACILITIES NEEDED 


The 1956 appropriation for national forest 
recreational facilities amounted to $1,670,000, 
a mere pittance considering the fact that 
44 million recreational visits were made to 
the forests last year and that camp and sani- 
tation facilities are steadily deteriorating. 

The House Appropriations Committee, after 
sharply increasing the national parks appro- 
priation this month, approved an increase 
of $470,000 in funds for the Forest Service to 
step up a program for sanitation and care of 
public camp grounds. While the sum will 
be put to good use, it is only a third of the 
amount required to construct badly needed 
facilities in the national forests of the inter- 
mountain region alone. 

Senator BENNETT of Utah is working to get 
funds increased for recreation, watershed 
protection and range reseeding on the na- 
tional forests pointing out that deterioration 
of the vital natural resources is sheer waste 
and contrary to public good. 

While more and more fugitives from smog, 
noise, congestion and tension take to the 
woods in search of relaxation and recreation, 
the woods themselves are seriously endan- 
gered. Some national forest areas have de- 
teriorated to the point that public health 
and safety are in jeopardy. Since the Civil- 
jan Conservation Corps was abolished in the 
late 1930's, practically no new recreational 
facilities have been created or constructed. 
And meantime, the bridges, fireplaces, toilet 
facilities and other improvements con- 
structed a quarter of a century ago are grad- 
ually breaking up. 

A visitor to any of the congested canyons 
adjacent to Salt Lake City in summer can 
testify as to the condition of the dusty, con- 
gested picnic grounds, inadequate roads and 
parking areas. Despite conscientious efforts 
by forest and local employees, some camps 
have the appearance of a city dump at the 
end of a Sunday or holiday. 

Recreational use of forests in the inter- 
mountain region jumped from 2,295,000 in 
1941 to 6,105,000 last year. The same pat- 
tern holds for the national forests through- 
out Utah. Visits increased from 1,567,000 in 
1941 to 3,918,000 in 1955. The total for the 
region is expected to go well over 7,500,000 
by 1960. A study in 1954 showed that Utah 
ranks third highest in recreational use among 
the 39 States in which national forests are 
located, being exceeded only by California 
and Colorado. 

There are 7,200 family units in the na- 
tional forests of Utah and 11,300 in the 
623 improved recreation areas in the inter- 
mountain region. The region boasts 35 win- 
ter-sports areas. Forty percent of the facili- 
ties of the region have depreciated to a point 
where they no longer can be maintained 
economically, The region is now underde- 
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veloped by more than 8,700 family picnic 
units in the forests and Utah needs 4,500 
more at the present time, and by 1960 is 
expected to need another 2,000. Thus the 
capacity of improved areas is shrinking 
while the demand is increasing startlingly. 
Public use in the national forests carries 
with it a tremendous responsibility in safety 
and sanitation. Because the ponds and 
streams in practically every canyon of the 
area serve some community's culinary water 
needs, standards of the public health serv- 
ices must be met. This is absolutely essen- 
tial in this semiarid country where water 
is so scarce. Because of this need and that 
of maintaining public safety and fire pro- 
tection, funds received by the Forest Service 
for recreation are mostly channeled into 
these programs. This, of course, does not 
bring about the increase in the number of 
camp and recreation facilities so badly 
needed to accommodate the increased num- 
ber of visitors. 

Labor is the main item in operation and 
maintenance of recreation areas and wage 
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rates have increased 13 percent in recent 
years. Because of this the increases in ap- 
propriations for recreational use up to this 
year have been wiped out, 

Efforts are being made to spur favorable 
interest in Congress in a bill to set aside 10 
percent of national-forest receipts, up to $514 
million annually for recreational areas and 
wildlife improvements. Some observers are 
not optimistic this bill will be adopted this 
year. 

Whether it is or not, Congress has a grave 
responsibility to take prompt action to re- 
lieve the rundown and unsanitary condi- 
tions growing worse throughout the over- 
used recreational areas of the national 
forests. 


RECESS UNTIL 11 O'CLOCK A. M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, pursuant to the order previously 
entered, I move that the Senate stand in 
recess until 11 o’clock tomorrow morning. 
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The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 
o’clock and 41 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess, the recess being, under 
the order previously entered, until to- 
morrow, Thursday, March 15, 1956, at 
11 o’clock a. m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 14 (legislative day of 
March 13), 1956: 

COMMISSIONER OF THE District or COLUMBIA 

David Brewer Karrick, of the District of 
Columbia, to be a Commissioner of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for a term of 3 years and 
until his successor is appointed and qualified. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA REDEVELOPMENT 

LAND AGENCY 

James E. Collifiower to be a member of the 

District of Columbia Redevelopment Land 


Agency, for a term of 5 years, effective on 
and after March 4, 1956. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Address by Hon. William Langer, of 
North Dakota, Before West Virginia Bar 


Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 14, 1956 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, a short 
time ago I delivered an address at the 
Tist meeting of the West Virginia Bar 
Association. I ask unanimous consent 
that the address may be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


(By Hon. WILLIAM. LANGER, United States 
Senator from North Dakota) 


Mr. President, Senator Revercomb, and 
friends, I can’t remember when I have had a 
more gracious welcome than I have had from 
your president, U. G. Young. He fixed up my 
room most beautifully, and in addition to 
the flowers and fruit, he had two bottles 
which apparently contained some kind of 
stuff that my friend Chappie Revercomb 
likes. [Laughter.] 

When Mr. Revercomb came to the Senate, 
I had already been there for some years. 
I well recollect the first day he appeared in 
the Judiciary Committee, to which he was 
assigned. A bunch of us were sitting around, 
waiting for a quorum to appear, and we 
commenced to brag about the States from 
which we came. I told a little story about 
a man 90 years of age who married a woman 
87, out at home, and then advertised they 
wanted to buy a farm. They specified just 
how large the farm was to be, and put in 
this clause, that this farm must be located 
near a schoolhouse. It didn’t bother Chap- 
pie one bit—he said, “Out in West Virginia 
we had a fellow ndmed John Jones. A law- 
yer appeared from England, looking for a 
fellow named John Jones, 80 years old, who 
had inherited $100,000, had inherited a title, 
and other property. The English lawyer 
finally located a John Jones, went to his 
home and said, “Does John Jones live here?” 


The man said, “Yes.” 

old are you?” 
60 years old.” 

The lawyer said, “You are not the man I 
am looking for. I am looking for a John 
Jones who is 80 years old.” He said, That's 
my father; he lives up here about 2 blocks.” 

The English lawyer went over there; a lady 
came to the door, greeted him; he said, “Is 
John Jones here?” She said, “Yes, he lives 
here, but he isn't in the house now.” The 
lawyer said, “Is he the John Jones that is 80 
years old?” She said, “Yes, but he isn’t 
home.” “Where is he?” She said, “Well, 
he's over attending his father’s marriage, over 
here about 4 or 5 blocks.” The English law- 
yer said, “I am certainly surprised at that.” 
The lady said, “You're not as surprised as I 
am; this is a shotgun marriage.“ [Laughter.] 
That is the kind of people Chappie said you 
have here in West Virginia. 

I don’t want you misled by the things my 
distinguished former colleague said about 
me—I want you to know I was up for disbar- 
ment twice—I was accused as county at- 
torney and as attorney general twice; I was 
arrested as the Governor of North Dakota, 
tried, and sentenced to 18 months in the 
penitentiary, but I didn’t serve the sentence, 
we had the right kind of a supreme court. 
After that I was elected to the supreme court, 
and to the United States Senate, and there 
it took me 15 months to get seated. Senator 
BARKLEY read 34 charges against me, and, of 
course, I had to hire lawyers to defend me 
against those charges, and every time you 
have to hire a lawyer you know what that 
means. Among the lawyers I hired was 
John W. Davis. Clarence Darrow had been 
one of my lawyers, but he had died, was not 
able to represent me in Washington. 

Naturally, I beat those charges in Wash- 
ington. In any event, I was also impeached 
one time—or rather, they tried to impeach 
me, when I was attorney general. They 
failed to impeach me by one vote. 

Having told you that record, I want you 
to know I carried every county in the State 
of North Dakota in the last election. I men- 
tion that history to you because after I leave 
here you may run across some of my North 
Dakota constituents that may tell you my 
history anyhow, so I thought I would tell 
you myself. 

In this matter of juvenile delinquency, I 
prepared a very fine speech. I showed it to 
your president, he looked at it, and said, 
“Why don't you just tell us about juvenile 
delinquency, and certain phases of it.“ So, I 


The lawyer said, “How 
The man answered, “I am 


am going to do that, and I may read 1 or 2 
quotes from my speech. 

I want you to know, first of all, as Senator 
Revercomb said, I was on the parole board of 
North Dakota ex efficio by virtue of being 
attorney general and governor, The most 
maligned group of people in the United 
States are the parole boards. You sit on 
that parole board, you do the best you can. 
You see a young lad come before you, you 
decide that he will do a whole lot better if 
he gets out of the penitentiary after he has 
been there a few months, and then report 
for a few years to a probation officer. 

It is interesting to note, taking the State 
figures from my State, 99 out of 100 of those 
people whom we parole make a good record, 
Every once in a while one goes wrong, and 
that is the one the newspapers write about, 
that is the one the people all over the coun- 
try hear about. If I could do nothing else 
here today I hope to impress on you the fact 
that the average parole board, particularly 
the Federal parole boards, go into the matter 
very, very carefully. 

We have a splendid parole board in Wash- 
ington, which interviews each applicant. I 
happen to be chairman of the committee— 
you see, when I was sentenced to Leaven- 
worth for 18 months, I wanted to find out 
the best job there—and I was very, very 
much interested in that, and when I came to 
the Senate I had created the National Peni- 
tentiary Committee, of which I have been 
chairman. We visit and investigate every 
one of the penitentiaries—with me are Sen- 
ator HENNINGS, of Missouri, O’MaHoney, of 
Wyoming, and WELKER, of Idaho. We go in 
about 3 o'clock in the morning, go over the 
food, especially the cereals—every once in a 
while we get complaints about that. We 
check into the matter of solitary confine- 
ment. s 

I want to call this to your attention today: 
Since the creation of this committee by the 
United States Senate there hasn't been one 
single riot in any Federal penitentiary. 
There was an incipient one, while we had 
the burning of buildings in State peniten- 
tiary after State penitentiary, in the Federal 
Reformatory in Chillicothe; but nothing like 
the millions of dollars worth of damages, 
hostages killed and prisoners killed—there 
hasn't been one, not one riot in any Federal 
prison. 

One reason is we provided that every pris- 
oner can write a letter to any member of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, or 
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Congressman, or Senator, or to the judge who 
sentenced him. And Justice Burton told 
me he received 265 letters last year. An in- 
vestigation was made of all of them, and they 
found two innocent prisoners among them 
and promptly took steps to release them. 

On this matter of juvenile delinquency, 
I don’t know how many of you ever visited 
a reformatory. I visited one near Denver, 
at Englewood; Colo. I found 208 of the finest 
young men you ever saw in all your life. 
I have been to West Point and seen the 
West Pointers parade. You go to that peni- 
tentiary and it is something you are proud 
of. You find the boys have a haircut every 
2 weeks, they are taught to stand up straight. 
I was told there by the warden that it very, 
very seldom occurs that any man ever makes 
a criminal record after he is released from 
there. They learn the different trades, and 
the result is they make a living after they 
are released, and do not return to crime. 

While I am on that subject, may I say 
there is pending in the Senate now a bill 
to provide the warden with sufficient funds 
to furnish each man leaving the penitentiary 
with a suit of clothes, and to hand him a few 
dollars; the warden is authorized to give 
that going-out prisoner $200. And Jim Ben- 
nett, the Director of the Prisons of the United 
States Government, has recommended that 
bill, and we are in very great hopes that 
bill is passed. 

Today we are short of penitentiary room. 
Every penitentiary is overcrowded, we have 
1,500 men sentenced to penitentiaries that 
we just simply don’t know what to do with. 

Taking up the matter of juvenile delin- 
quency, I shall mention various subjects in 
connection with it, so I think it is best to 
get the facts straight. 

One phase that might be tied in with juve- 
nile delinquency are the young, unwed 
mothers who have babies. There are more 
than 20,000 babies sold in the black market 
each year, at anywhere from $2,500 to $5,000 
apiece. There isn’t a reason in the world 
why a couple in the United States that wants 
to get a baby can't get it through a legalized 
agency in the State. Every State in the 
Union provides methods of adoption, and 
have proper institutions to provide babies 
for adoption. 

You will be amazed at the trickery played 
on some of the unwed mothers in order to 
be able to obtain babies for the black-market 
operations. And to the people obtaining 
babies through these methods, many times 
after the money is paid, the baby is not 
delivered, Many times, when they do get 
the baby, the baby is found to be blind, 
or there is something else wrong with it 
physically. 

We have cited four lawyers in Chicago 
engaged in that business, they will have 
considerable trouble before they get through. 
In the marketing of black-market babies, 
some people have made.a profit of it. They 
have institutions where they take babies 
in, advertise in newspapers, and have couples 
come over and visit, show them different 
babies like you would show a horse or a cow, 
let them pick them out, tell you this baby 
is $2,500; this one $3,500. 

If any of you know anyone who want to 
adopt a baby, we have a refugee commit- 
tee, of which I am chairman, that provides 
for the coming in of 209,000 refugees from 
West Germany, from the satellite countries 
of Russia. At the present time there are 
4 million refugees in West Germany. If any- 
body in West Virginia wants a boy or a girl, 
all they have to do is notify the refugee 
committee of the United States Senate. The 
law provides for the bringing in of 5,000 
orphans, less than 800 have been brought in 
in a year and a half. 

If any of you know a bachelor that can’t 
find a girl, we can supply him with girls 
from 18 to 80 years of age. You can bring 
in a good hired girl or a hired man, you 
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can bring in good farmers or tailors, you 
can bring in bakers. And you can tell your 
clients they are not legally responsible for 
one single dollar a month for those refu- 
gees, only morally responsible that they will 
get them a job and a house to live in. 

Going back to juvenile delinquency, I will 
take up the matter of polygamy. Your pres- 
ident particularly asked me to discuss that 
today, because some time ago Senator KE- 
FAUVER asked me to go to New Mexico and 
Arizona to investigate the juvenile delin- 
quency among the Indians. If you want to 
see misery and want and starvation, you 
don’t have to go to foreign countries in 
which we spend millions of dollars, we have 
them among the Indians of the United 
States. 

Back when the Indian Bureau was organ- 
ized by Congress, the first Director took it 
on himself to get as many people under his 
jurisdiction as possible. We then had 232,- 
000 Indians. For some unknown reason, he 
decided to get everybody with any Indian 
blood at all under the rules, and he got 
graduates of Harvard, Yale, anybody with 
any Indian blood at all, on the enrolled 
lists, with the result that finally now we 
have 400,000 on the lists. 

Now, I would say that of all those Indians, 
the number of those who need help are 
perhaps 150,000. Yet we are sending bil- 
lions of dollars all over the world, and don’t 
do anything for these Indians. You will 
find 800 children in Arizona that never saw 
a schoolhouse. Over in New Mexico you will 
find hundreds of children, even up to 16 
years of age, who can't talk a word of 
English. You will find when you go to the 
schoolhouses—heavens knows you won't find 
many—you will find the children haven’t got 
a baseball, a football, any sports equipment 
at all. 

You will find that a GI who offered his 
life overseas, an Indian, who wants to make 
a living, you will find he can’t get a loan 
like a white GI. He can’t borrow money on 
cattle, on a farm, or on anything else. So 
that GI looks around for a job. Usually he 
gets married, and we have those Indian 
women appear before our committee, they 
say they want something done about their 
tribe. They say, “Our husbands go to 
Nogales, to Tucson, they go 2 weeks or more, 
then a month, then 2 months, then they 
never come back, the family is broken up, 
the children grow up without a father.” 

You will find some of the Indian women 
have to carry buckets of water perhaps half 
a mile or more from the creek—they have no 
well, no money available for a well. You 
will find that although the Indian Bureau 
has been in operation since 1834, 130 years, 
today the Indians are far worse off than 
when the Indian Bureau took over. 

I was on the Indian Committee, Thomas 
of Oklahoma was the chairman, and I asked 
him one day if he could show me one treaty 
the white men kept with the Indians. He 
said, “You can't find a single one.” North 
and South Dakota were assigned to the 
Indians for their own territory, but when 
gold was discovered in the Black Hills, the 
Indians were driven out by William Ran- 
dolph Hearst, 

The Indian can’t get into the courts, and 
we created the Indian Claims Commission. 
There today millions and millions of dollars 
are spent. That Commission has been there 


-a long, long time, and they tell us the situa- 


tion is so complicated it is almost impossible 
after all these years to do justice both to the 
United States Government and to the Indian. 

So when I was investigating the Indians 
in Arizona and New Mexico, one of the col- 
umnists came to me, said, “I wish you would 
come to Short Creek, investigate the matter 
of polygamy, we would appreciate it very 
much.” I investigated that, had Governor 
MacFarland of Arizona with me—a friend of 
Chappie Revercomb’s—we went over to try 
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to make an investigation. The States had 
tried to make one and got nowhere. Finally 
they took it to court, and they finally took 
away 162 children of parents living in 
polygamy, and turned them over to the wel- 
fare board of the State of Arizona. They 
were in their custody a trifle over a year, then 
the judge had to run for reelection, he lost, 
a new judge came in, and the result was he 


-issued an order turning all these children 


back to their parents over at Short Creék. 

Naturally this interested me. I got out 89 
subpenas to start my investigation. You see, 
the State authorities are up against this— 
these so-called colonies are generally on the 
edge of a State line, and when the sheriff 
comes to serve them with a subpena, they 
go over into Utah; or if they live in Utah, 
they go over into Arizona. 

The governor told me, “Our legislature re- 
fuses to pass any legislation on this.” Before 
Arizona was admitted to the Union, they 
had to have legislation against polygamy 
to be admitted into the Union. They said 
they would pass that, and became a State. 
But they haven’t got it yet. The former 
governor tried to do a marvelous job, he 
tried to wipe out that situation, but he found 
a great many witnesses went over the Utah 
line, where he wouldn't have jurisdiction. 

In the Federal court we had no such prob- 
lem, our subpenas were not bothered by 
State lines, we just obliterated all State lines 
in our congressional investigation. I 
brought these people in, I found a situation 
there that I never dreamed could exist in my 
wildest imagination. I found men getting 
up testifying, “Sure, I have got five wives, 
my grandfather and grandmother went to 
the penitentiary, my father and mother went 
to the penitentiary, I haven’t the least ob- 
jection to going there.” They say, “It’s a 
part of our religion, we intend to obey our 
1 even though it conflicts with State 
aw.” 

When I got back to Washington, I pro- 
ceeded to make an investigation, through 
Attorney General Brownell and Senator KE- 
FAUVER—you would be amazed to learn how 
many States there are where polygamy ex- 
isted. You would be distressed by the pa- 
thetic letters I get. For example, a lady and 
her husband writing you from California, 
saying, “My daughter is 13 years of age, and 
was visiting in Arizona—or some other 
State—now, she won't come home. We went 
to investigate, found she is the third wife, 
polygamous wife, of Mr. So and So.” 

Well, it is a matter, of course, that may be 
primarily the duty of the State; but when 
you go down there as a public official and 
investigate it, you are appalled—and I use 
that word advisedly. It is the problem of 
the Attorney General of the United States, 
as well as the attorney general of the vari- 
tous States. But as the county attorney told 
me, “As soon as my predecessor started to 
050 the law, he was defeated for reelec- 
tion.” 

Then I want to take up, if I may—because 
I promised your chairman I wouldn’t talk 
more than 35 minutes—this matter of drugs, 
of marihuana. This situation is so indescrib- 
able you wouldn't believe it. The testimony 
given before our committee showed it is 
among the school children—not only in the 
high schools, but in the 6th, 7th, and 8th 
grades, and even in the lower grades. Our 
committee decided to name a special sub- 
committee, and on that subcommittee were 
Senator Kilgore as chairman, PRICE DANIELS, 
of Texas. The Senate allowed them $50,000 
for that purpose. 

If I might digress a moment, we organized 
the Juvenile Delinquency Committee 4 years 
ago, when I was chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee. The subcommittees that we 
have created ever since are off-shoots of that 
original Juvenile Delinquency Committee. 
While still in the full committee, we went 
into the matter of drugs. We had the testi- 
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mony of J. Edgar Hoover and other enforce- 
ment officials; I can only say today we are 
taking excellent care of that situation 
through the special subcommittee headed 
by Senator Prick DANIELS, of Texas; and 
working with the cooperation of the Food 
and Drug Department of the United States, 
I think the situation is coming along in 
pretty good shape. 

From that I want to go into the matter 
of pornographic literature and pictures. I 
wish every one of you in this room could have 
been with us down at Palm Springs when 
the sheriff of San Diego, Calif., brought over 
great gripfuls of literature and pictures 
seized from teenagers that had gone over 
across the line into Mexico, over to Tijuana 
and south of Nogales, Ariz. Those pictures 
are so undescribably filthy and horrible that 
you wouldn’t believe that any man or woman 
could possibly deal in them; yet our investi- 
gation shows it is a billion dollar a year 
business in the United States. 

One outfit over there in Baltimore, we got 
hold of their books, they do $150 million in 
that one concern in that field in 1 year. 
There are several places in Los Angeles that 
do a million dollar a year business in that 
kind of literature and pictures. 

Senator Kerauver and myself, presiding 
in the hearings of our committee in New 
York, saw the spectacle of four leaders in 
that line of filth claiming the fifth amend- 
ment, and the first amendment and the 
fourth amendment—every one they could 
think of, in order to keep from testifying 
before the committee. Of course, we re- 
ported them to the Senate, and they were 
cited for contempt. We wanted to find out 
how one man sent out 400,000 letters to teen- 
agers, saying that for 50 cents, $1, $1.50, $2 
$2.50, you can get some lewd, lascivious 
pictures. 

That is one of the great problems, how 
they send their advertising literature. We 
find these people get lists of the graduating 
classes from the 8th and 9th grades, from 
junior high schools. We find there are out- 
fits that make a practice of getting lists of 
all those graduating from junior high school 
to high school, then they apparently mail 
out that literature tothem. We have fathers 
and mothers complain to us; we had the 
father and mother of that boy who was killed 
down in Florida by other teenagers—you 
remember, you saw it in the newspapers— 
because of some of the literature these teen- 
agers had received. 

You will find that they not only have the 
literature from Mexico, where they sneak it 
across the border, but from other countries, 
they bring it in in airplanes, they bring it 
in from Paris and other foreign countries. 
They have regular dealers, it is set up like 
you would set up a financial institution, 
with a head office and branch offices. We 
have a map there that is in evidence that 
they had showing where the headquarters 
are, with the red lines extending to every 
State in the Union to the branch offices. 
We found in Los Angeles there is a terrific 
traffic in that literature, we find it in every 
State, including my own State of North 
Ddkota, where they have agencies set up, 
sending that filth to the youth of America. 

Well, a little while ago Senator KEFAUVER 
appointed the Lions Club, at Bismarck, 
N. Dak., to give a verdict on a little over 
1,000 exhibits. We have 25,000 or 30,000 let- 
ters sent in by parents that caught their chil- 
dren with this literature. Then we met 
this—a man comes up, he testifies that it is 
art, that there is nothing lewd or lascivious 
about it at all. So, you are met by the great 
problem of censorship. If you don’t think 
that is a great problem, you face it. You 
see a movie, some organization may want to 
censor it, other organizations say it is all 
right. You find the same thing true about 
the lewd, lascivious literature. We get let- 
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ters into the office from people who say they 
have been members of nudist camps, pro- 
testing most violently against our commit- 
tee taking action on these pictures in certain 
magazines that are supposed to be sponsored 
by certain nudist organizations. 

By far and large, the American people 
thoroughly understand what the traffic in 
these pictures and literature is doing to the 
youth of our country. 

So, we have appointed a committee, we had 
before us the psychiatrists, the sociological 
workers—sometimes those fellows get con- 
fused, too—I get so confused I can’t tell one 
from another. Sometimes I think the litera- 
ture and pictures confuse them, when it 
comes to distinguishing one from another. 

So, we asked this Lions Club, which is an 
outstanding organization in Bismarck, en- 
gaged now in putting on the Passion Play in 
the State of North Dakota—an outstanding 
organization, consisting of members of the 
supreme court, former attorneys general, a 
great many lawyers, bankers, insurance men, 
farmers, laborers—I think we are going to 
get a very good cross sectlon—we are going to 
meet with them a week from Monday, get a 
jury of 160 men to not only pass upon the 
obscene literature and pictures, but to rec- 
ommend legislation to the subcommittee, 
which in turn will recommend to the full 
committee, of which your distinguished Sen- 
ator was formerly a member, to do everything 
we can to see it is wiped completely out. 

J. Edgar Hoover thinks the only way to 
wipe it out is by education. The American 
Legion and all the other worthy organiza- 
tions are working hand in glove with us. 
We have had the national officers of these 
various organizations in there, we have had 
their help and earnest cooperation, because 
they realize the terrific problems we are up 
against in this matter. 

Now, finally, I don’t want to be like Wayne 
Morse, who talked for 23 hours—it’s wonder- 
ful how a fellow, even after he is out of the 
Senate, loves to talk and talk. The president 
is going to stop me—he said, “I stopped a 
fellow yesterday, I am going to stop you if 
you talk too long.” 

I want to say in closing that this matter 
of juvenile courts is one of the most im- 
portant matters—it is one of the most im- 
portant courts you can have in the State 
of West Virginia. There is a continuous 
fight in this—there are bills in to reduce 
the ages of those appearing before those 
courts, there is a fight to do away with the 
privacy—they want to have the reporters in 
there when a boy of 13 or 14 years of age is 
before the judge—they are continually try- 
ing to hamstring the juvenile courts. 

Never let this happen in your State. The 
juvenile courts are doing a magnificent job 
all over America. Judge Ben Lindsey in 
Denver started us off right on that. 

One of the more important witnesses we 
had before our committee was District At- 
torney Keating, of Denver. Due to him we 
passed a bill in the Senate, which provides 
that a father must support his dependents. 
Forty-nine fathers in Denver deserted their 
wives and children, went over into Cali- 
fornia, or the State of Washington, or over 
into Oregon, and then it was impossible to 
bring those men back. We have got a Fed- 
eral law, already passed in the Senate, to 
bring those men who desert their family 
back and punish them. It is known as the 
“Run-away Fathers’ Law.” I don't think 
we will have any difficulty in getting it 
passed in the lower House—it has the back- 
ing of J. Edgar Hoover. 

Some of the men marry again, without 
getting a divorce. Mr. Keating compiled a 
record to show how he tried to extradite 
the fellows, and how he failed. Another 
thing, though, because of the expense in- 
volved it is difficult. Then, sometimes they 
bring a fellow back, he and his wife become 
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reconciled, and the wife wants to drop the 
ution, 

We believe if we can enforce the Dyer Act, 
or if we can get convictions when a fellow 
sells a second-hand truck and it has a mort- 
gage on it, you can enforce all the other 
laws which involve State lines. Most cer- 
tainly the man that is a father and has a 
dependent wife, the Government should be 
able to take that man by the neck and say, 
“You have got to take care of those chil- 
dren.” 

I do want to, in closing, give you a state- 
ment by J. Edgar Hoover. As you perhaps 
have seen, he gives a number of cases. I 
know them almost by heart. During the 
year 1954 the FBI reported the arrest of 
269,831 persons under the age of 21. These 
young people represent 72.6 percent of all 
persons arrested for auto theft, and 62.9 per- 
cent of all persons arrested for burglary. 
During 1954, 319 young people under the age 
of 21 were arrested for murder and man- 
slaughter; 2,767 were arrested for aggravated 
assault, and 40,163 for larceny. 

Mr, Hoover says, further, that only one- 
third of all cases involving those under 21 
reach the courts, so you have got the record 
of nearly 1 million of them being arrested 
each year. 

One more thing, I would like to give you 
the quotation of Charles Evans Hughes: 
“The Supreme Court of the United States and 
the courts of appeal will take care of them- 
selves. Look after the courts of the poor, 
who stand most in need of justice. The 
security of the Republic will be found in the 
treatment of the poor and ignorant; in in- 
difference to their misery and helplessness 
lies disaster.” 

I do want to say that applies to the juve- 
nile courts—if you had made the investiga- 
tions we have made, you would be battling 
for it, too, 

I can’t tell you how much I appreciate 
the splendid treatment given to me by your 
president, the pleasures he has afforded me. 
I remember when the Governor of Texas 
came to the State of North Dakota. I was 
going to give him a great, great welcome, so 
I got all of the service clubs together, we 
had perhaps 1,000 to greet him. Then I 
carried it to the extreme, I decided we ought 
to give him a governor's salute. President 
Roosevelt had changed that from 17 guns to 
19 guns, and I thought that would make a 
nice welcome for the Governor of Texas. 
When the train rolled in, I instructed them 
to fire the cannon 19 times, I told them to 
“Make it a good one, let's show the Gover- 
nor of Texas how much we appreciate his 
visit.“ Well, when the train rolled in the 
cannon went “boom,” and broke all the plate 
glass windows on the main street of Bismarck, 
N. Dak. [Laughter.] 

June Young, I want you all to know from 
the moment I arrived here you have made 
me feel completely at home, I feel I can talk 
to this group as if I were talking to the Bar 
Association of the State of North Dakota, 
Then when June got my old colleague to 
introduce me, that was the frosting on the 
cake. 

I want to thank you for your graciousness 
and kindness, and I am going to take the 
phrase of the dean, and say to you that you 
are lawyers and gentlemen. Thank you. 
[Applause.] 

President Younc. Senator LANGER, We are 
deeply grateful for your presence here today, 
and your address.. I really have no apologies 
to make, I have been instructed by our 
executive council to streamline these meet- 
ings as much as possible. Truly, I didn’t 
know what was in the bottles, they were 
sent up to you, if you could use them, fine. 
I want to tell you they haven't been touched 
yet. I hope they will be later, We can 
understand your success from your un- 
limited energy. I know from now on you 
will have many friends in West Virginia, 
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SENATE 


Tuurspay, Manch 15, 1956 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, March 13, 
1956) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on 
the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. Frank Blackwelder, rector, All 
Souls Memorial Episcopal Church, 
Washington, D. C., offered the following 
prayer: 


Lift us, O Lord, to Thy presence, where 
we may be transformed by the renewing 


of our minds, that our thoughts may re-. 


fleet Thy wisdom and our actions mirror 
Thy will. 
Indwell in us today, enabling us to 
bring honor and glory to Thy holy name. 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. McNamara, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, March 14, 1956, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, on2 
of his secretaries, and he announced 
that on March 13, 1956, the President 
had approved and signed the act 
(S. 578) for the relief of Edmund Lowe 
and Richard Lowe. 


REPORT OF UNITED STATES CIVIL 
SERVICE COMMISSION—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT (H. DOC. 
NO. 253) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which was read and, with the accom- 
panying report, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith the Annual Re- 
port of the United States Civil Service 
Commission for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1955. 

DwicuHt D. EISENHOWER, 

THE WHITE HOUSE, March 15, 1956. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. ELLENDER, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, the 
Subcommittee on Internal Security of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, and 
the Subcommittee on Disarmament of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations 
“were authorized to meet during the ses- 
sion of the Senate today. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be a 
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morning hour for the presentation of 
petitions and memorials, the introduc- 
tion of bills, and the transaction of other 
routine business, and that statements 
made in connection therewith be limited 
to 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF VISIT BY THE 
PRIME MINISTER OF IRELAND, 
HON. JOHN A. COSTELLO 
Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 

should like to announce that at 2:30 

o’clock p. m., the Senate will take a re- 

cess to hear the Prime Minister of Ire- 
land, the Honorable John A. Costello. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business, and 
take up the nominations on the Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Armed Services, I re- 
port a group of 47 nominations involving 
the promotion and assignment of gen- 
eral and flag officers in the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Air Force and ask 
that these nominations be placed on the 
Executive Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
nominations will be placed on the Execu- 
tive Calendar, as requested by the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi. 

The nominations are as follows: 

Brig. Gen. William E. Potter, Corps of 
Engineers, for appointment as Governor of 
the Canal Zone, vice Maj. Gen. John S. 
Seybold, United States Army, retired; 

Maj. Gen. Edward Thomas Williams, and 
sundry other officers, for appointment in 
the Regular Army of the United States; 

Maj. Gen. Earl Walter Barnes, and Maj. 
Gen. Frederic Harrison Smith, Jr., Regular 
Air Force, to be lieutenants generals, United 
States Air Force, to be assigned to positions 
of importance and responsibility designated 
by the President; 

Col. Francis William Billado, and sundry 
other officers, for appointment as Reserve 
commissioned officers in the United States 
Air Force for service as members of the Air 
National Guard of the United States; 

Lt. Gen. Gerald C. Thomas, United States 
Marine Corps, to be lieutenant general on 
the retired list in the Marine Corps; and 

Rear Adm. Walter F. Boone, and Rear Adm. 
Robert L. Dennison, United States Navy, for 
commands anc other duties to be deter- 
mined by the President. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I also 
report, from the Committee on Armed 
Services, a total of 1,167 routine nomina- 
tions in grades from lieutenant. to leu- 
tenant colonel in the Army and Air 
Force. All of these names have already 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
so to save the expense of printing on 
the Executive Calendar, I ask unani- 
mous consent that they be ordered to lie 
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on the Vice President's desk, for the in- 
formation of any Senator. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
nominations will lie on the desk, as re- 
quested by the Senator from Mississippi. 

If there be no further reports of com- 
mittees, the clerk will state the nomina- 
tions on the Executive Calendar. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
COMMISSION 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Laurence Walrath, of Florida, to be 
an Interstate Commerce Commissioner. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Donald P. McPherson, of Pennsyl- 
vania, to be an Interstate Commerce 
Commissioner. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Coast Guard. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the nomi- 
nations in the Coast Guard be con- 
sidered and confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations in the 
United States Coast Guard will be con- 
sidered and confirmed en bloc. 


COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Coast and 
Geodetie Survey. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the nomi- 
nations in the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey be considered and confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations in the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey will be con- 
sidered and confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
ask that the President be notified forth- 
with of all nominations today confirmed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith of the confirmations. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the consid- 
eration of legislative business, 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 

REPORT ENTITLED “RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 
MENT PROCUREMENT ACTION REPORT” 


A letter from the Director, Legislative Li- 
aison, Department of the Air Force, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a confidential report 
entitled “Research and Development Procure- 
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ment Action Report,” for the period July 1 
through December 31, 1955 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


AUDIT REPORT ON UNITED STATES ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM FOR IRAN 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, an audit report on United States Assist- 
ance Program for Iran, International Cooper- 
ation Administration, Department of State, 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1955 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES OF THE COM- 
MONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate resolutions of the House 
of Representatives of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, which were referred to 
the Committee on Armed Services, as fol- 
lows: 

RESOLUTIONS MEMORIALIZING CONGRESS AND 
THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE TO RETAIN 
EMPLOYEES OF THE UNITED STATES ARMORY 
In SPRINGFIELD 
Whereas the United States Department of 

Defense has announced that 799 employees 

of the United States Armory at Springfield 

will be dismissed from employment on or 
before June 30, 1956; and 

Whereas these employees have devoted 
many years of faithful service to the pro- 
duction of material essential to the national 
defense; and 

Whereas the skill of sald employees in 
turning out implements of war cannot be 
duplicated elsewhere in any part of this Na- 
tion; and 

Whereas said skill is of great importance 
fn this critical period, and should not be 
permitted to be lost by the Department of 
Defense; and 

Whereas the record of the Springfield 
Armory and its service to the country since 
its establishment as the first United States 
Arsenal has not been equalled by any other 
military-equipment installation: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the United States Depart- 
ment of Defense is hereby urged by the 
House of Representatives of the General 
Court of Massachusetts to conduct a survey 
of the needs of all military units, present 
and future, for the purpose of making every 
possible effort to retain all of the employees 
affected by this contemplated layoff, to the 
end that the defense of our country shall 
not be jeopardized by the loss of their 
important skills; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
shall be forwarded to each Member of the 
United States Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives from Massachusetts, and to the 
Secretary of Defense. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service: 

S. 1702. A bill to amend section 1721, title 
18, United States Code, relating to the sale 
or pledge of postage stamps; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1662). 

By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 

S. 2267. A bill to direct the Secretary of the 
Interior to convey certain public lands in 
the State of Nevada to the city of Hender- 
son, Ney.; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
1663). 
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BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. MURRAY (for himself, Mr. 
ANDERSON, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. Case of 
South Dakota, Mr. CuHavez, Mr. 
DIRKSEN, Mr. Ervin, Mr. GOLDWATER, 
Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. 
Jenner, Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. LANGER, 
Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. 
Martin of Iowa, Mr. MUNDT, Mr. 
Scorr, Mr. Younc, Mr. KUCHEL, and 
Mr. MALONE) : 

S. 3453. A bill to transfer certain Govern- 
ment-owned manganese ore facilities to the 
Secretary of the Interior, to provide for the 
erection of one or more beneficiation plants 
to treat manganese ores, to stimulate the 
production of certain strategic and critical 
minerals, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Murray when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MCNAMARA: 

S. 3454. A bill for the relief of Lampros 
Lazaridis; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. SCOTT (for himself, Mr. 
Murray, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. CASE of 
South Dakota, Mr. CHavez, Mr. 
Ervin, Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. KE- 
FAUVER, Mr. MUNDT, Mr. NEUBERGER, 
Mr. MALONE, Mr. JOHNSTON of South 
Carolina, and Mr. BRIDGES) : 

S. 3455. A bill to encourage the discovery, 
development, and production of mica in 
the United States, its Territories, and posses- 
sions, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 

S. 3456. A bill to establish a plan and ap- 
propriate procedures for the promotion of 
employees of the Government on the basis 
of merit; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

(See the remarks of Mr. JOHNSTON of South 
Carolina when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 3457. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Treasury to convey certain property 
to the county of Pierce, State of Washington; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. DWORSHAK: 

8.3458. A bill to grant leaves of absence 
to homestead entrymen and to permit sus- 
pension of cultivation and improvement op- 
erations on homestead and desert land en- 
tries, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


The following concurrent resolution 
was submitted and referred as indicated: 


By Mr. HILL (for himself and Mr, 
THYE): 

S. Con. Res. 72. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring appropriate observance of National 
Hospital Week; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Hr when he sub- 
mitted the above concurrent resolution, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 


TRANSFER TO SECRETARY OF THE 
INTERIOR OF CERTAIN GOVERN- 
MENT-OWNED MANGANESE ORE 
FACILITIES 
Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I in- 

troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 


entitled “A bill to transfer certain Gov- 
ernment-owned manganese ore facilities 
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to the Secretary of the Interior, to pro- 
vide for the erection of one or more 
beneficiation plants to treat manganese 
ores, to stimulate the production of cer- 
tain strategic and critical minerals, and 
for other purposes.” Joining with me 
in this measure are Senators ANDERSON, 
BIBLE, Case of South Dakota, CHAVEZ, 
DIRKSEN, Ervin, GOLDWATER, HAYDEN, 
HUMPHREY, JENNER, KEFAUVER, LANGER, 
MALONE, MANSFIELD, MAGNUSON, MARTIN 
of Iowa, MUNDT, Scorr, and YOUNG. 

Mr. President, this clearly is a bi- 
partisan bill and one of the greatest im- 
portance to the Nation if we are to keep 
the domestic strategic minerals industry 
from closing down, and to keep an ex- 
panding mobilization base in these min- 
erals as the President has indicated is 
desirable. 

This bill takes a different approach 
from those previously introduced, its 
general principle being that of the Wool 
Act which has had White House ap- 
proval. 

I ask unanimous consent that a brief 
analysis of the bill be printed following 
my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
analysis will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3453) to transfer certain 
Government-owned manganese ore fa- 
cilities to the Secretary of the Interior, 
to provide for the erection of one or 
more beneficiation plants to treat man- 
ganese ores, to stimulate the production 
of certain strategic and critical minerals, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr, Morray (for himself and other Sen- 
ators), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

The analysis presented by Mr. Murray 
is as follows: 

ANALYSIS BY SENATOR MURRAY 

This bill would 

1, Transfer title to stockpiled manganese 
ores (now unusable by reason of being sub- 
grade in character) from the General Serv- 
ices Administration to the Department of 
the Interior; 

2. Would direct the Secretary of the In- 
terior to continue the purchase of manganese 
ores under existing General Services Admin- 
istration promulgated regulations and speci- 
fications; 

3. Would direct the Secretary of the In- 
terior to establish two new manganese ore- 
purchasing depots to serve the Ozark- 
Cushman area and the southern Appalachian 
area; 

4. Would direct the Secretary of the In- 
terior, if in his opinion, there were no ade- 
quate private facilities for the beneficiation 
of manganese ores when available or under 
construction, to begin within 1 year after 
date of the enactment of this act, the con- 
struction of one or more beneficiation plants 
for the upgrading of all the forementioned 
ore stocks and purchases to make them suit- 
able for the national stockpile or for sale 
on the open market; with proceeds from the 
sale or credits from transfer to the national 
stockpile being credited to the General Serv- 
ices Administration until such time as such 
Administration is recompensed for the ores 
which were in its possession at the time of 
the above-mentioned transfer of title; 

5. Would authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to sell under certain terms and con- 
ditions any beneficiation plant which may 
be established under provisions of the Act; 
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6. Would authorize and direct the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to provide for the pay- 
ment of a production bonus to any producer 
of tungsten, manganese, chromite, mica, as- 
bestos, beryl, or columbium-tantalum- 
bearing ore or concentrate mined in the 
United States; such bonus to be equal to 
the difference between the market price at 
any given time and the price which has been 
prescribed by the ODM and GSA for each such 
mineral if, and when, any such purchase pro- 
gram of the ODM-GSA is terminated. 

The provision that there be paid through 
the Department of the Interior the prescribed 
production bonus would be effective only 
if and when purchase programs affecting the 
seven listed minerals now covered by ODM- 
GSA purchase programs are terminated. 

All authority conferred by the proposed 
bill would terminate at the close of June 30, 
1961. 


MERIT SYSTEM OF PROMOTION FOR 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, the record will show that 
I have long been a strong supporter of 
our career employees and the civil serv- 
ice merit system. Unfortunately, similar 
support has not been universal, for there 
has been a disposition in some quarters 
to discredit the civil service system and 
Government employees. We have noted, 
with great concern, efforts to wreck the 
merit system by adoption of procedures, 
issued from the White House, for the fill- 
ing of positions by appointment or pro- 
motion on the basis of political endorse- 
ment. ; 

I have waited and hoped that the Civil 
Service Commission, under its charter as 
chief architect and protector of the merit 
system, would step forward and offer a 
sensible, workable, and long overdue pro- 
gram for the promotion of Federal em- 
ployees on the basis of merit. My hope 
has not been fulfilled, and the wait has 
been in vain, for no such move has been 
made, and it seems clear that none is to 
be expected. 

However, I am hopeful the lack of at- 
tention by the Civil Service Commission 
to this very important matter is due to 
inertia, rather than opposition to a pro- 
gram for the promotion of employees.on 
the basis of merit. I say that for the fol- 
lowing good reason: no claim is being 
made that the program proposed, in the 
bill I am about to introduce, is complete 
or beyond improvement in every respect 
or minute detail. Therefore, should the 
Civil Service Commission recognize de- 
ficiencies in certain areas, I invite their 
cooperation to the end that they be over- 
come, and an acceptable program be de- 
veloped and quickly enacted into law. I 
suggest on this occasion no useful pur- 
pose would be served by forwarding to 
the Congress a run-of-the-mine objec- 
tion letter, in the event they are not in 
complete agreement with every little de- 
tail. Rather, it is hoped the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission will offer constructive 
suggestions. 

Mr. President, I introduce, for appro- 
priate reference, a bill to establish a plan 
and appropriate procedures for the pro- 
motion of employees of the Government, 
on the basis of merit. An identical bill 
is being introduced today in the House 
vad Representative Jo E. Moss, of Cali- 

ornia, 
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I am sending to the desk a statement 
explaining the provisions of the bill, 
which I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp, immediately fol- 
lowing my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
explanation will be printed in the Rec- 
ORD. 

The bill (S. 3456) to establish a plan 
and appropriate procedures for the pro- 
motion of employees of the Government 
on the basis of merit, introduced by Mr. 
JOHNSTON of South Carolina, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

The explanation presented by Mr. 
JOHNSTON of South Carolina is as fol- 
lows: 

EXPLANATION OF BILL 

The purpose of this bill is to provide a 
plan and procedure for the promoting of 
Government employees to positions of in- 
creased responsibility on the basis of merit. 
While such a plan will in greater measure 
facilitate the placing of qualified employees 
in positions having greater responsibility, 
it will at the same time provide an appro- 
priate incentive for employees to make the 
public service a career, 

It is the normal desire of every employee 
to be accorded recognition for superior serv- 
ice, and after mastering the requirements 
of a particular position, to expect consid- 
eration for promotion to a higher position 
which will give him added responsibility 
and demand a higher degree of resource- 
fulness and competence. For the individ- 
ual employee, this avenue of advancement 
is an incentive to do his job well and to 
make it possible to move on to another posi- 
tion in which he will be better paid and 
in which his capabilities will be better uti- 
lized, For the Government, a promotion pro- 
gram can produce the advantage of high 
employee morale and increased productivity. 

In the absence of a well-defined policy 
and operating procedure under which all 
employees receive the consideration they de- 
serve, promotions are too often made on 
the basis of political or personal favoritism. 
Opportunities for advancement are often 
awarded to those whose experience, train- 
ing, or performance do not qualify them 
for more exacting assignments. 


TITLE I 


Title I is designed to establish a promo- 
tional system for positions in the executive 
branch of the Federal Government and of 
the government of the District of Columbia 
which are in the competitive civil service, 

The bill provides for the creation of a 
Promotional Board in each Department and 
Agency to direct the operation of the pro- 
motional system. The Promotional Board 
will consist of a chairman designated by 
the Civil Service Commission and two other 
members selected jointly by the chairman 
and the head of the Agency in which the 
Board is to function. 


It will be one of the responsibilities of 


each board to see to it that employees are 
informed of promotional opportunities. This 
feature of the program is of paramount im- 
portance, because it has been the unfortu- 
nate experience of many an employee that 
a position to which he might have aspired 
had been filled before he learned that a 
vacancy existed. 

The examinations are, under terms of this 
bill, to be objective and give maximum 
weight to experience, length of service, and 
demonstrated ability. Written examimations 
will be required only to the extent that they 
may be necessary, 
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The bill sets forth in some detail the 
method to be used in grading examinations, 
and for appraising the education, experi- 
ence, and other qualifications of persons who 
desire to be placed on promotional lists, and 
stipulates that the lists shall be established 
by grade or level of responsibility. The bill 
also describes the method of certification of 
eligibles from the promotional lists and of 
their selection for appointment. 

A procedure is provided for appeal from 
the rating given in a promotional examina- 
tion. An employee also may appeal if he 
feels that he has been prevented by a super- 
visor or a fellow employee from taking an 
examination or otherwise availing himself of 
the promotional procedure, 


TITLE N 


Title II is designed to establish a promo- 
tional system for positions in the Postal 
Field Service. The system is tailored to fit 
the special needs of the postal service just 
as title I is tailored to fit the needs of the 
Government exclusive of the postal service. 

The Post Office Department now uses a 
form of examination for supervisory promo- 
tions. However, the system is not entirely 
satisfactory, first, because it is not compul- 
sory that promotions be made according to 
the results of the examination, and, secondly, 
the examination fails to take into considera- 
tion some extremely vital factors. 

The examination is concerned principally 
and primarily with the knowledge of regu- 
lations. This gives certain employees, who, 
through their daily work, are primarily con- 
cerned with studying the regulations, an 
advantage over other employees who are not 
required to keep constantly in touch with 
regulations. The examination fails to deter- 
mine qualities of leadership which are the 
prime requisites of good supervisors. It also 
fails to give an employee credit for experi- 
ence. Many junior employees who have re- 
cently come from school can, by a system 
of rote learning, secure better grades in this 
examination than experienced employees 
who over the years have developed many 
specific and particular skills. 

A new type of examination which will have 
the force of law behind it is greatly needed in 
the postal service. 


NATIONAL HOSPITAL WEEK 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself, and the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. THYE], I submit, for appro- 
priate reference, a concurrent resolu- 
tion favoring appropriate observance of 
National Hospital Week. I ask unan- 
imous consent to have a statement, pre- 
pared by me, explaining the concurrent 
resolution, printed in the Recorp, as a 
part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
concurrent resolution will be received 
and appropriately referred; and, with- 
out objection, the statement will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 72) was received and referred to 
o Committee on the Judiciary, as fol- 
ows: 


Whereas our Nation's hospitals are dedi- 
cated to the cause of protecting the lives and 
providing for the health needs of all our 
citizens; and 

Whereas our National and State hospital 
associations have with diligence and un- 
ceasing efforts worked to provide the high- 
est quality care for all Americans in the Na- 
tion's hospitals; and 

Whereas American hospitals are the cen- 
ters of community health services. to our 
citizens; and 

Whereas national recognition of the im- 
portance of hospitals in the American com- 
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munity has been celebrated annually since 
1921 on the anniversary of Florence Night- 
ingale’s birth; and 

Whereas our Nation’s hospitals are vital 
to civil defense and natural disaster planning 
and efforts at all levels of government— 
Federal, State, and local; and 

Whereas it is understood that the week be- 
ginning May 6th and ending May 12th will 
be observed as National Hospital Week: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Re- 
presentatives concurring), That the Con- 
gress hereby requests the people of the 
United States to join in proclaiming the 
importance of hospitals in the American 
community and their tradition of devoted 
service to the American people, and to co- 
operate in a voluntary effort to observe Na- 
tional Hospital Week with appropriate cere- 
monies and activities. 


The statement presented by Mr. HILL 
is as follows: 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR HILL 


It is with some sense of personal pride 
that I am again privileged to say a few 
words about our Nation’s hospitals. Na- 
tional Hospital Week, sponsored by the 
American Hospital Association, will be ob- 
served this year from May 6 through May 12. 
The sentiment awakened by our country’s 
hospitals is a living force in the hearts of 
American men and women. It needs no 
awakening by fine writing or eloquence. 
This is as true today as it was almost 300 
years ago when the first hospital was estab- 
lished in what was to become the United 
States. A traditional spirit of Christian 
devotion and service has ever been present 
in the development of this Nation’s hospitals. 

It is fitting and proper that the Nation 
should set aside a time in which to observe 
the importance to our people of the Ameri- 
can hospital today. The chosen theme of 
this year’s National Hospital Week is Your 
Hospital—For You and Your Community. 
During this week our hospitals will hold 
special observations emphasizing their role 
in community disaster planning. No one 
needs to belabor the importance of our 
comnrunity hospitals in meeting the chal- 
lenges which come through unforeseen nat- 
ural disasters. Whenever and wherever dis- 
aster has struck in our land, the American 
hospital has been at the center of action— 
providing shelter, medical, and nursing care 
for the injured. 

Through the years our hospitals have de- 
veloped community plans to cope with dis- 
aster problems. Too few of us, I am afraid, 
realize the important role played by our 
own hospitals in time of emergency. All 
too few of us recognize the debt we owe 
their people for the foresight and planning 
they have shown in preparing themselves 
to cope with emergency situations. 

The hospital of today combines the skill 
and dedication of the physician, the tender 
care of the nurse and the devotion, training, 
and experience of pathologists, radiologists, 
and other medical specialists, and laboratory 
technicians, therapists, and all those 
others who devote themselves to the service 
of saving the lives of their fellowmen, and 
whose efforts are so skillfully coordinated 
through the modern hospital administrator. 

Our hospitals have grown in number since 
1658, from 1 to over 7,000. This in itself 
is remarkable. Yet we do not overlook the 
fact that 1 modern hospital of today is, to 
the people it serves, worth 7,000 of the hos- 
pitals which might have existed 300 years 
ago. 

Too few realize that these complex cen- 
ters, dedicated to fighting disease, to relieving 
human suffering and to preventing needless 
death, symbolize the new role which high 
quality patient care plays in the life of 
America. As hospitals in thousands of com- 
munities across the length and breadth of 
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this land have improved and expanded in 
facility and function, they have become the 
heart and center of health activities in those 
communities. 

It is fitting that the Nation grant recogni- 
tion and express its gratitude to the institu- 
tions and to those men and women who de- 
vote themselves so faithfully and unselfishly 
to the health, the strength, and the happi- 
ness of the people of America. 

I am today submitting, on behalf of my- 
self and the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
THYE] a concurrent resolution, whereby the 
Congress asks the people of the Nation to 
observe National Hospital Week by joining 
in proclaiming the importance of hospitals 
to the American community and in acclaim- 
ing their tradition of devoted service to our 
people, 


AMENDMENT OF CONSTITUTION RE- 
LATING TO ELECTION OF PRESI- 
DENT AND VICE PRESIDENT— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, and Senators KEFAUVER, 
MUNDT, THURMOND, WILEY, DIRKSEN, Me- 
CLELLAN, JENNER, IVES, ANDERSON, CHAVEZ, 
MURRAY, MANSFIELD, SPARKMAN, STENNIS, 
HILL, WILLIAMS, BYRD, BUTLER, WELKER, 
KNOWLAND, GEORGE, SMITH of New Jer- 
sey, FULBRIGHT, FLANDERS, MCCARTHY, 
KERR, GOLDWATER, THYE, ERVIN, CURTIS, 
Case of South Dakota, SCHOEPPEL, HOL- 
LAND, SMATHERS, BARRETT, YOUNG, HICK- 
ENLOOPER, CAPEHART, FREAR, DWORSHAK, 
Hruska, COTTON, MARTIN of Iowa, BIBLE, 
POTTER, BEALL, SCOTT, ALLOTT, BRICKER, 
BENNETT, ROBERTSON, MORSE, and War- 
Kins, I submit an amendment, in the 
nature of a substitute, intended to be 
proposed by us, jointly, to the joint reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 31) proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States providing for the election 
of President and Vice President. I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement by 
me in connection with the amendment 
may be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
will lie on the table; and, without objec- 
tion, the statement will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The statement presented by Mr. DAN- 
IEL is as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR DANIEL 


On behalf of myself, Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. 
Munpr, Mr. THURMOND, and 52 other Sen- 
ators, I have submitted an amendment, in 
the nature of a substitute for Senate Joint 
Resolution 31, proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution, providing for the election 
of President and Vice President. 

It is my understanding that Senate Joint 
Resolution 31 will be taken up early next 
week, and the proponents of this substitute 
are desirous that it be printed today in 
order that the other Members of the Senate 
will have an opportunity to study it. 

Actually, the substitute conforms with the 
proposed changes in the electoral procedures 
recommended by the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, with certain changes which repre- 
sent a compromise of the differences which 
have existed among several Members of the 
Senate who favor electoral reform. 

For instance, for myself and 18 other Sen- 
ators, I introduced Senate Joint Resolution 
31 as it was reported by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, and in that form it would provide 
that the electoral vote in each State would 
be divided among the candidates in pro- 
portion to the popular vote in each State. 
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It was in exactly the same form as the Lodge- 
Gossett resolution which was approved by 
two-thirds of the Members of the Senate 
in 1950. 

Mr. KEFAUVER and Mr. THurmonp had in- 
troduced electoral reform resolutions which 
would accomplish practically the same re- 
sult with slight changes in procedure. Mr. 
Munor introduced a resolution which would 
change the present electoral system by pro- 
viding that the electors in each State shall 
be chosen in the same manner as its Senators 
and Representatives. 

All of these proposals have a common pur- 
pose of improving the outmoded electoral 
system that we have today, under which the 
winner of the plurality vote receives the 
entire electoral vote of a State. This “win- 
ner-take-all” system means that hundreds of 
thousands of voters never have their votes 
represented or counted in the electoral vote 
of the States. 

The authors of the various proposed 
changes have now composed their differences 
and hope that the intended substitute will 
receive the necessary two-thirds vote of the 
Senate. 

In the course of the debate, we shall ex- 
plain the proposed changes in Senate Joint 
Resolution 31 as reported by the committee, 
but briefly, they are as follows: 

1. Senate Joint Resolution 31, providing 
for division of the electoral vote in each 
State in accordance with the popular vote, 
would be amended to provide that only the 
votes of the highest three candidates would 
be counted. This would help prevent 
splinter parties. 

2. Any State which desired to do so could, 
by action of its legislature, provide for selec- 
tion of electors in the same manner in which 
its Senators and Representatives are chosen, 
provided that they shall be required to vote 
for the candidate to whom they are pledged. 

In other words, the present system of free 
and independent electors would be abolished, 
and the vote of the people would determine 
how each State's electoral vote is to be 
counted in the Electoral College. Under 
either of the alternative methods provided in 
the substitute, greater credit will be given 
to the individual voters in electing the Presi- 
dent. 

We hope that this amendment, in the na- 
ture of a substitute, will furnish common 
ground on which all Senators who are in- 
terested in electoral reform can join together 
and at least discharge the responsibility of 
the Senate in trying to improve our present 
outmoded system. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I merely 
wish to associate myself with the action 
taken by the junior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. DANIEL] in submitting the 
amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute for Senate Joint Resolution 31; 
and I desire to join him in calling at- 
tention to this measure, and also to ex- 
press our appreciation for the great 
number of Members of the Senate, on 
both sides of the aisle, who in the past 
24 hours have joined in sponsoring it. 

I also desire to express a special word 
of appreciation of a new, hard-working 
recruit in this whole cause, in the person 
of the junior Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. THURMOND], who has expressed 
a great deal of interest in the matter and 
has done a great deal of work on it. It 
has been a pleasure to work with both 
Senator THurMonp and Senator DANIEL 
in the many long conferences on which 
we ultimately arrived at the substitute 
amendment introduced today. I hope 
and expect the Senate will adopt it by 
favorable floor action early next week, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
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Record an editorial in support of the 
proposed constitutional amendment. 
The editorial is entitled “A New Way,” 
and was published in the Washington 
Daily News of today. I also ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed at this 
point in the Recorp a very interesting 
explanatory story on electoral college 
reform, entitled “Electoral Reform Com- 
promise Is Won,” written by Charles 
Lucey, and also published in today’s issue 
of the Washington Daily News. It pro- 
vides much factual background on this 
whole important issue. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

A NEw Way 


Our hearty congratulations to Senators 
Price DANIEL, of Texas, and KARL MUNDT, of 
South Dakota. 

Out of long labor and a spirit of construc- 
tive conciliation they have evolved a com- 
promise proposal to change our antiquated 
system of electing the President and Vice 
President. 

Neither Senator DANIEL nor Senator MUNDT 
will claim this is a perfect proposal. In fact, 
each sponsored a separate plan—both di- 
rected toward the laudable objective of mak- 
ing the choice of President and Vice Presi- 
dent more responsive to the actual ballots 
cast by voters. 

Senator DANIEL, with the backing of a 
large number of other Senators, favored a 
plan under which the electoral votes in each 
State would be divided in direct proportion 
to the popular votes cast in that State. 
Senator MUNDT, also backed by another for- 
midable group, preferred a system by which 
electors would be chosen in the same way 
Members of Congress are chosen—two Sena- 
tors for each State and one Representative 
for each congressional district. 

The compromise they have worked out is 
one which would put the Daniel plan into 
effect in all States except those whose legis- 
latures choose to adopt the Mundt formula. 

From the beginning of this debate, which 
is now many years running, this newspaper 
has expressed the opinion that either plan 
would be preferable to the present system. 

We believe the Daniel-Mundt compromise 
is also preferable to—and may be the only 
way to get rid of—our present system. 

And get rid of it we should, for the health 
of our form of government. 

For, under our present system, where the 
winner takes all electoral votes of a State, 
millions of voters never have their wishes 
recorded in the Electoral College. There is 
no incentive for a Republican in Georgia, 
or a Democrat in Vermont, to bother to go 
to the polls. 

Under the present system, voters in less 
populous States are ignored and campaigns 
are weighed to gain pluralities in States with 
large electoral blocs. And too often, in those 
States, small pressure minorities can swing 
the balance. 

That's why political party platforms so 
often neglect the Nation’s larger interests 
in favor of vote-baiting promises offered to 
selfish groups. That’s why no man from a 
small State, no matter how distinguished or 
superior he may be, is ever the nominee of 
either major political party. 

If the Daniel-Mundt amendment is ap- 
proved by two-thirds of the Senate and 
House and ratified by three-fourths of the 
States—and we earnestly hope something 
along this line will be—the vast majority of 
voters in all States, who belong to no ax- 
grinding clique, will have a much larger voice 
in choosing our President and Vice President. 
It's too late to affect this year’s election, 
but with proper action in Congress and the 
legislators, it could be operative 4 years from 
now. i 
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ELECTORAL REFORM COMPROMISE Is Won 
(By Charles Lucey) 

Sponsors of reform of the antiquated elec- 
toral college system of choosing a President 
today announced agreement on a compro- 
mise measure to be introduced in the Sen- 
ate in the next day or so. 

Senators PRICE DANIEL, Democrat, Texas, 
and Kart Munprt, Republican, South Da- 
kota, chief proponents of the joint Senate- 
House resolution authorizing amendment of 
the Constitution, said they hoped it would 
be called up for action next week by Demo- 
cratic Leader LYNDON JOHNSON. They pre- 
dicted possage. 

“None of the separate plans for electoral 
college reform could have mustered the two- 
thirds vote necessary for Senate passage,” 
Senator DANTEL said, “so we all got together 
and composed our differences.” 

“I believe we now have a measure the Sen- 
ate will accept,” Senator Munor said. 

ONE AMENDMENT 

The agreed-upon measure brings together 
in one proposed amendment the two plans 
for electoral reform which heretofore have 
been opposed—the so-called Daniel-Kefau- 
ver bill, formerly the Lodge-Gossett amend- 
ment, and the Mundt-Coudert plan. Rep- 
resentative FREDERIC R. Coupert, Republican, 
New York, long-time advocate of moderniz- 
ing the Presidential election, is the chief 
House sponsor. 

The amendment would give the States a 
choice between the two chief plans as fol- 
lows: 

They could take the so-called Daniel-Ke- 
fauver plan, which would become the law 
in all States except where legislatures acted 
affirmatively to put the Mundt-Coudert plan 
into effect. 

The Daniel-Kefauver plan says that each 
State’s electoral vote “shall be apportioned 
among the three persons receiving the great- 
est number of votes of the voters of such 
State in the same ratio as the number of 
votes received by each person bears to the 
total number of votes received by such three 
persons.” 

SHARE 


That is, each of the top three candidates 
seeking the Presidency would receive a share 
of every State’s electoral vote in precise pro- 
portion to the share of his popular vote. 

But if a State legislature so chooses, it 
may go to the Mundt-Coudert idea and pro- 
vide for the choice of electors “in the same 
manner in which its Senators and Represent- 
atives are chosen.” 

There will be some opposition to the com- 
promise, but Senators MUNDT and DANIEL 
already have lined up as cosponsors some of 
the most influential Members of the Senate. 

Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, Democrat, 
Minnesota, will offer as a substitute, when 
the measure reaches the floor, his own ver- 
sion of electoral reform. It provides for 
choice of a President by direct popular vote. 
But Senator Strom TuHurmonp, Democrat, 
South Carolina, author of still another elec- 
toral-reform proposal, is accepting the com- 
promise and, with Senators MUNDT, DANIEL, 
and Estes KEFAUVER, Democrat, Tennessee, 
becoming one of its chief sponsors. 


CONFERENCES 


The compromise was achieved after weeks 
of conferences attended by Senators DANIEL, 
MuwnptT, and THURMOND and legislative ex- 
perts—and after many redrafts. 

The new amendment would wipe out to- 
day’s winner-take-all system in which a 
presidential candidate carrying any State, 
by no matter how narrow a margin, wins 
the total electoral vote of that State. Each 
State retains the same number of electoral 
votes it has today. But each State’s electoral 
vote would be divided more nearly in accord 
with the popular will, 
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The amendment would not apply to the 
1956 presidential election. To become part 
of the Constitution, it must receive a two- 
thirds vote in each House of Congress and 
ratification by 36 of the 48 States. 


Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, in the 
statement I submitted a moment ago, 
for printing in the Recorp, I have said 
this—but I should like to state it on the 
floor at this time—namely, that the 
amendment in the nature of a substitute, 
which I have just submitted and sent to 
the desk, has been worked out from the 
various versions of proposals for elec- 
toral-college reform, which have been 
introduced by myself and 18 other Sen- 
ators, including the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. MunpT], and the distin- 
guished Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. THURMOND]. Our views have been 
composed; and we hope that two-thirds 
of the Members of the Senate will ap- 
prove what we have worked out, in the 
way of much-needed electoral-college 
reform. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
am delighted that we have been able to 
reconcile the differences in regard to the 
proposed legislation relating to the elec- 
tion of the President and the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States. I believe that 
53 Senators are now cosponsors of the 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute, We are very proud to feel that we 
have a chance to have this measure 
passed by the Senate at this session. It 
is one of the most important proposals 
that can come before the American 
people, 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


By Mr. O'MAHONEY: 

Address by Senator SparKMAN delivered 
over Mutual Broadcasting System on March 
7, 1956, concerning recent announcement by 
the President of his availability as a can- 
didate for reelection to the Presidency. 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

Statement by him on the struggle for free- 

dom by the people of the Ukraine, 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON S. 3025, TO 
AMEND PARAGRAPH (2) OF SUB- 
DIVISION (C) OF SECTION 177 
OF THE BANKRUPTCY ACT, AS 
AMENDED 


Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, on be- 
half of a subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, I desire to give 
notice that a public hearing has been 
Scheduled for Tuesday, March 20, 1956, 
at 10 a. m., in room 424, Senate Office 
Building, on S. 3025, to amend para- 
graph (2) of subdivision (c) of section 
77 of the Bankruptcy Act, as amended, 
at which time all interested persons 
may make such representations as are 
pertinent. The subcommittee consists 
of the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’ManoneEy], the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. WELKER], and myself, chairman. 


1956 


TRIBUTE TO REPRESENTATIVE 
CHARLES P. NELSON 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
it is with deep regret that I view the re- 
tirement of Representative CHARLES P. 
Netson. He has served the Second 
Congressional District of Maine and the 
State of Maine in an outstanding and 
distinguished manner. He has served 
his country admirably, both in war and 
peace, with a brilliant military and con- 
gressional record. He has served his 
Republican Party well. 

CHARLES NELSON has been a true friend 
tome. I knew that I could always count 
on him, for he never wavered in his 
proved friendship. 

When he came to me several days ago 
and told me that he was planning to re- 
tire from Congress, because of his health, 
I was shocked. He asked me to keep his 
confidence until he had made his deci- 
sion final and irrevocable, and told me 
that when he did, he would like to talk 
with me about his announcement. 
That he did today. 

Possessed of a brilliant mind, he has 
been a pillar of strength and wisdom in 
the Maine congressional delegation, and 
I have been proud to have him as my 
successor in representing the Second 
District of Maine. 

I wish for him a full recovery in his 
health and success and happiness in the 
future; and I hope that this will be only 
temporary retirement on his part, and 
that as soon as his health permits, he 
will return to public service and the po- 
litical scene. 


ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-SIXTH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE ADMIS- 
SION OF MAINE INTO THE UNION 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, 136 years 
ago today Maine was admitted to the 
Union as a separate State. On March 3, 
1820, President Monroe signed the Maine 
statehood bill, and on March 15 the 
Massachusetts Legislature effected the 
separation of the District of Maine from 
that State. This succession of events 
climaxed a long and concerted effort on 
the part of the citizens of Maine for rec- 
ognized statehood. 

During the past 136 years the State 
of Maine has risen to fulfill the hopes 
and expectations of her founding fathers. 
Her resources, natural beauty, fertile 
soil, and industrial potential have earned 
for her the right to be truly called the 
cornerstone of America. Her sons and 
daughters, imbued with the Yankee 
spirit of rugged individualism, have 
served the Union well in every institution 
of human endeavor. 

Naturally I am proud of my home 
State, as is every Member of this great 
body; but my sentiments go much 
deeper than I can express here. If one 
could witness, as I have, the dawn break- 
ing over our rocky coast, or the stillness 
of our snow-capped pine forests in 
winter, or the mighty sound of our rivers 
in spring, then one could just begin to 
realize how nature has favored the 
State of Maine. 

Through the years millions of Amer- 
icans have shared in the appreciation of 
Maine’s natural beauty. They stand in 
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awe and wonderment at the great di- 
versities which lie between our moun- 
tains and the sea. And they come 
away having experienced the majesty of 
her lakes, her rolling farmlands, her tall 
forests, and the powerful drama of her 
coastline. 

Today, Maine stands on the threshold 
of new and greater resource develop- 
ment. Her diversified industry is pro- 
ducing food and manufactured products 
which have long influenced the economy 
of New England. Her people are con- 
stantly seeking progressive ways to de- 
velop the State which they hold so dear 
in their hearts. 

On this oceasion of the 136th anni- 
versary of the admission of the State of 
Maine into the Union, I salute her and 
commend her citizens, of whom I am 
truly proud to be one. 


HUNGARIAN FREEDOM DAY 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, on Saturday, March 17, 
Americans of Hungarian descent will be 
celebrating Freedom Day throughout 
our Nation. 

The following statement which I have 
prepared in honor of this commemora- 
tion will be read Saturday at the patri- 
otic exercises of the American Hun- 
garians of the District of Columbia, and 
will be sent to my Hungarian friends in 
New Jersey: 


It is indeed a real honor for me to be able 
to send these words of greetings to this fine 
group of Americans of Hungarian descent, 
who are celebrating this day as Freedom Day. 

My personal interest in and affection for 
Hungary and its history go back many years. 
In 1928, I first had the privilege of visiting 
that country, and its capital city, Budapest. 
On that trip, I gained a real feeling of the 
spirit, the religious faith, and the love of 
freedom of the Hungarian people. 

I did not visit Hungary again until 1947. 
The contrast was most tragic. The gay 
laughter, the open friendliness and happi- 
ness of the people had all but vanished as a 
result of World War II and the Communist 
occupation. I felt, nevertheless, that this 
tragedy had not caused any real change in 
the love that the people of Hungary have 
traditionally had for liberty. 

Since 1947, the Communist hold on Hun- 
gary has become complete. The cruel sup- 
pression of freedom which exists in Hungary 
today is the result of Russian imperialism 
under the modern disguise of Soviet com- 
munism. 

The George Washington of Hungary. Louis 
Kossuth, was not only a very great patriot 
and fighter for freedom; he also had an al- 
most uncanny understanding of Hungary's 
powerful neighbor to the East, Russia. 

Speaking in 1851 in Southampton, Eng- 
land, Louis Kossuth said: 

“The principle of evil on the continent is 
the despotic and encroaching spirit of the 
Russian power * * * Russia is the rock 
which breaks every sigh for freedom.” 

Kossuth saw that the great struggle would 
be between freedom and tyranny, and how 
true his prophecy was. The tyranny he 
abhored is the very same tyranny we abhor 
today. 

So today you are gathered to pay honor 
to the free Hungary of : y and to the 
Hungarian patriots who fought for freedom, 
not just in Hungary but also here in the 
United States. 

It is my fervent hope that meetings such 
as this will help renew in Hungary the free- 
7 and happiness which I saw there in 
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Here in America we have a hero, born in 
Hungary in 1724, who fought and died in our 
fight for freedom. I refer to Michael de 
Kovats, who fought under Washington. His 
motto was “Faithful Unto Death.” 

We must keep alive the spirit of free Hun- 
gary as represented in its heroes, : 


NAVY'S DECISION TO CALL GRAD- 
UATES OF STATE MARITIME 
ACADEMIES TO ACTIVE DUTY 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to proceed for approximately 4 
or 5 minutes on a statement that I wish 
to make at this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, the Senator from 
Maine may proceed. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, on Jan- 
uary 31, 1956, the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee filed with the 
Senate a report on merchant marine 
training and education, pursuant to 
Senate Resolution 35. I had the honor 
to be a member of the special subcom- 
mittee which conducted the study. 

As acting chairman of the subcom- 
mittee at the hearings held at various 
points along the east coast, I had the 
opportunity to become thoroughly in- 
formed concerning the need of the 
American merchant marine for new offi- 
cers. The study clearly revealed that 
the merchant service annually requires 
1,000 to 1,600 new officers. The mer- 
chant marine academies, both State and 
Federal, graduate about 450 officers a 
year, and the merchant marine can ex- 
pect to get from 300 to 500 new officers 
from other sources each year. 

From the foregoing, it is clear that 
the annual supply of trained merchant 
marine officers is not adequate to meet 
the demand. It goes without saying 
that the maintenance of an effective, 
efficient merchant service is a vital part 
of our national-defense program. 

Last week it came to my attention that 
the Department of the Navy had decided 
to call all graduates of the State mari- 
time academies, who were federally sub- 
sidized as students, to active duty for 
3 years. The Navy has authority, under 
the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act, to take this action, but until 
now has not exercised the authority. 
For fiscal 1955 and 1956 the Navy was 
able to meet its requirements for new 
officers from normal sources, exclusive 
of the maritime academies. In looking 
into the reasons for the recent decision, 
I discovered that it was apparently 
based on a highly tentative estimate of 
requirements in fiscal 1957. 

Of the 450 annual graduates of the 
maritime academies, somewhat over half 
are federally subsidized. So, by its re- 
cent decision the Navy would get about 
225 officers yearly, except that the de- 
cision did not apply to Kings Point. As 
a result the number of officers the Navy 
could expect to receive from this source 
is under 200 men. 

With regard to the Navy’s decision, two 
significant facts should be mentioned. 
The first is that since the decision per- 
tains only to the State academies and 
not to the Federal Academy at Kings 
Point, it appears to unfairly discriminate 
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against the State academies. Secondly, 
when the Navy takes State maritime 
academy graduates, it is taking officers 
whose education was financed largely by 
the State and from their own pockets, 
the Federal subsidy being somewhat less 
than half the cost of their training. On 
the other hand, the cost of training at 
Kings Point is fully paid by the Federal 
Government. 

At the present time there is proposed 
legislation pending which might affect 
this subject. I refer to S. 1748, intro- 
duced by the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Maine [Mrs. SMITH], my col- 
league. The Armed Forces Reserve Act 
of 1952 abolished the midshipmen Mer- 
chant Marine Reserve of the Naval Re- 
serve. Since that time the Navy has been 
appointing students at both the State 
and Federal academies as officer candi- 
dates, rather than as midshipmen. Ap- 
parently the Navy feels that it is obliged 
to call officer candidates to active duty, 
while it was not obliged to call midship- 
men of the Merchant Marine Reserve. 
S. 1748 was passed by the Senate last 
July, and is presently pending before the 
House Armed Services Committee. It 
would reinstate the midshipmen Mer- 
chant Marine Reserve of the Naval Re- 
serve, but the Navy would still have legal 
authority to call maritime academy 
graduates to active duty. 

In view of the very damaging effect, 
the Navy’s decision to call all graduates 
of State maritime academies for 3 years 
of active duty will have on the American 
merchant marine, it seems to me that it 
would be more appropriate for overall 
considerations of national defense for 
the Navy to continue to meets its officer 
needs from normal sources. In the Offi- 
cer Candidate School at Newport, R. I., 
the Navy has a very flexible mechanism 
by which it can adjust its supply of offi- 
cers to the demand on relatively short 
notice. 

It has been my purpose to call to the 
attention of the Senate what I consider 
to be a very dangerous situation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of a letter of protest 
which I recently sent to the Chief of 
Naval Personnel be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
MarcH 8, 1956. 
Vice Adm. J. L. HOLLOWAY, 

United States Navy, 

Chief of Naval Personnel, 
Department of the Navy, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear ApmiraL Hottoway: It has recently 
come to my attention that the Navy Depart- 
ment, in a letter from the Chief of Naval 
Personnel to the heads of the Departments 
of Naval Science at the four State maritime 
academies, dated February 27, 1956, serial 
Pers-B6262-raa, has announced its decision to 
exercise its legal authority to require all fed- 
erally subsidized graduates of the State 
maritime academies to serve 3 years of active 
duty in the Navy immediately upon gradua- 
tion. 

The action of the Navy Department in this 
matter is directly contrary to the policy that 
has been followed in recent years. Until the 
letter referred to above was issued, State 
maritime academy graduates were going on 
active duty on a purely voluntary basis. 
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As a member of the Senate Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, which has 
jurisdiction over the maritime academies, 
both State and Federal, I was appointed 
last year to a special subcommittee to make 
a thorough study of merchant marine train- 
ing and education. As acting chairman of 
the subcommittee, I held extensive hearings 
at the east coast academies, and in Portland, 
Boston, and Washington. The subcommit- 
tee filed its report in January, which was 
adopted by the full committee and sub- 
mitted to the Senate. A copy of this report 
is attached. i 

In consequence of the wealth of informa- 
tion gathered by the special subcommittee, 
I am very well informed as to the need of 
the American merchant marine for well- 
trained officers, The study clearly estab- 
lished that the merchant marine requires 
between 1,000 and 1,600 newly licensed officers 
each year. On the average, the four State 
maritime academies and the Federal acad- 
emy graduate about 450 officers each year. 
On the basis of a highly optimistic estimate 
no more than 500 new officers come into the 
merchant marine each year from nonacad- 
emy sources. From this it can readily be 
seen that the supply of trained officers in the 
merchant marine is inadequate to meet the 
demand. 

Of the 450 annual graduates of the mari- 
time academies, somewhat over half are fed- 
erally subsidized students and come under 
the authority of the Navy to serve on active 
duty. It would seem to go without saying 
that if the supply of trained officers is al- 
ready inadequate to meet the needs of the 
merchant service, a further reduction in ex- 
cess of 225 annually will have an extremely 
damaging effect. 

I am advised that for fiscal 1955 the Navy 
required 10,488 new officers and that require- 
ment was fully met from what might be 
termed normal sources, that is principally 
the Naval Academy, the NROTC, the OCS 
program, and the ROC program. The mari- 
time academies were not a source of active 
duty naval officers beyond the voluntary serv- 
ice of individuals. For fiscal 1956, I am in- 
formed that the Navy expects to require 
about 11,668 new officers and that this need 
will be met from the normal sources exclu- 
sive of the maritime academies. 

The present decision to call all maritime 
academy graduates under the Navy's juris- 
diction to active duty appears to be based 
on the very tentative estimates of needs for 
fiscal 1957. In view of the severe damage 
that would be done to the merchant marine, 
it would seem that if the Navy expects to 
require a significantly greater number of 
new officers in fiscal 1957 and after, serious 
consideraiton should be given to expanding 
the existing normal sources of naval officer 
supply, particularly the OCS program, since 
it appears to be the most flexible. 

The fact that the recent letter did not 
apply to the Federal Maritime Academy at 
Kings Point is a cause of some concern to 
me. If it is necessary for the Navy to call 
up maritime academy graduates, it does not 
seem fair or appropriate that graduates of 
King's Point should be excluded. 

In view of the foregoing, I wish to strongly 
urge that the Bureau of Naval Personnel 
carefully reconsider its decision to call mari- 
time academy graduates to active duty. The 
need to maintain a strong, efficient merchant 
marine goes without saying and the recent 
decision of the Bureau of Naval Personnel 
will do incalculable harm to this vital seg- 
ment of our National Defense Establishment. 

It will be appreciated if the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel will review this matter at 
the earliest opportunity and advise me of 
its views. 

Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK G. PAYNE, 
United States Senator. 
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INTEGRATION IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that at 
this time I may speak for 5 or 6 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from New Jersey? The Chair 
hears none, and the Senator may 
proceed. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish with all my heart that the 
Senators and Members of the House had 
not felt impelled to issue their manifesto 
on the Supreme Court’s decisions in re- 
gard to integration in the public schools, 
That it is responsive to the present feel- 
ings of many people in the Southern 
States, I do not doubt. That the feeling 
of the moment will pass, I am equally 
certain, 

For it is inconceivable at this point in 
our history that the American people 
should refuse to accept the determina- 
tion of our Supreme Court on a question 
involving the interpretation of the Con- 
stitution, And it is inconceivable also 
that the American people can fail to 
recognize the essential rightness of these 
decisions from the standpoint of simple 
justice and good conscience. 

Yet, despite its expressed appeal for 
moderation, the effect of the manifesto 
can only be to incite further resistance 
and inflame a situation already difficult. 

Like other Americans, I have been in- 
creasingly distressed by developments in 
some of our States since the Supreme 
Court decisions on public school integra- 
tion. The decisions were indeed far- 
reaching, and would require great 
changes in many of our States. This was 
recognized by the Supreme Court in its 
unanimous decisions on the issue on May 
17, 1954, and, a year later, in its imple- 
mentation decree, 

Some persons have interpreted the 
Supreme Court decision as requiring in- 
tegration in our public schools imme- 
diately. But in truth, the Court has 
taken a reasonable position, recognizing 
fully the difficulties involved. It has 
asked only that a reasonable start be 
made with all deliberate speed. It has 
not asked for integration of our public 
schools overnight. 

Obviously, the period of adjustment 
to the Court’s decree is a time for all 
Americans to demonstrate the fullest 
measure of patience and understanding. 
Instead, this trying period has been made 
immeasurably more difficult by intem- 
perate statements by persons on both 
sides of the argument and by extremist 
actions. Economic reprisals, job dis- 
missals, work stoppages, and even 
threats of mob violence, have fed the 
fires of discord. Ours is a nation under 
law. There is no room for violence in 
our land. 

My heart goes out to the decent, mod- 
erate men and women of good will who 
have recognized the magnitude of the 
problem and have endeavored to meet it 
in an earnest way. These people are be- 
ing caught in a squeeze from both sides, 
And, if the pressures continue, if men 
of moderation are forced into silence 
while the extremists take over, the con- 
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sequences will be tragic for us all, white 
or Negro, North or South. 

The achievement of better race rela- 
tions is a problem not confined to a few 
States; it is a matter national in scope. 
The way in which integration of the 
public schools is handled in the South 
must inevitably affect the course of racial 
relations throughout the rest of the 
country; and, indeed, it will have a strong 
bearing on our drive to rally the nations 
of the world toward freedom and the 
democratic way of life. 

Many of our States have made sub- 
stantial strides despite the tremendous 
obstacles involved. Even in Southern 
States, where admittedly the obstacles 
are greatest, several States have made 
real progress. The leaders of the States 
of Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, West Virginia, and the District 
of Columbia should be commended for 
their progress. 

- Mr. President, it is particularly sad- 
dening that even in some of the other 
States where progress has been made 
toward integration, the pressures of ex- 
tremists have pushed public figures into 
a position that spells retrogression in 
race relations throughout the country. 
This is most regrettable, since it is their 
very leadership that is so essential to 
the working out of this great problem. 

Ahead of us lie many very difficult 
questions, of which the school-construc- 
tion program is only one. Their resolu- 
tion may become at least temporarily 
impossible if we cannot approach them 
in a spirit of reason and moderation. 
It will take a willingness, on the one 
hand, to accord the respect due the law 
of the land, and, on the other, an un- 
derstanding of the special problems that 
are raised in some areas. 

Those of us who have the high honor 
to sit in the Senate of the United States 
have a special responsibility and obliga- 
tion. 

Whatever our individual views, we are 
all agreed, I am sure, that nothing would 
be more harmful to the interests of the 
country as a whole, nothing more de- 
structive of the whole fabric of our way 
of life, than for extremism to gain full 
sway. And I submit that there has been 
a dangerous trend in this direction. 

The problems that preoccupy some of 
our Southern States are real. The an- 
swers will not be easy. But I do not be- 
lieve the problems are inherently insolu- 
ble. 

Our children, wherever they live, and 
whatever their color or race, take the 
same pledge of allegiance to “one Na- 
tion, under God, indivisible, with liberty 
and justice for all.” Implicit in this, 
I believe, is our pledge not just to refrain 
from overt defiance of the law, but to 
accept in good faith the workings of our 
constitutional processes. 

As a closing word, let me urge that 
we—on both sides of the aisle—give this 
problem the earnest, dispassionate at- 
tention which it deserves. Let us each, 
in every way open to us, make clear that 
the extremists will not have their way, 
that men of good will and moderate 
temper can and will work out the prob- 
lems involved in complying with the law 
if they really want to do so. 
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Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. 
to yield. 

Mr. BUSH. I wish to compliment the 
distinguished Senator from New Jersey 
upon his very fine statement, which is 
characteristic of him, because it shows 
his sensitivity to the human problems 
which he has discussed. I take pleasure 
in associating myself with the senti- 
ments which are reflected in the very 
fine statement which the Senator has 
made today. 

If it is agreeable to the Senator, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record at this point as a part of 
my remarks the text of the statement 
which President Eisenhower made yes- 
terday. It was reprinted in full in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald. In 
a general way, it shows that the Presi- 
dent is quite sympathetic toward the 
philosophy and views which our dis- 
tinguished friend from New Jersey has 
expressed. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I thank my 
colleague. Of course, I am honored to 
have the President’s statement printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Connecticut. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

Text or STATEMENT 

President Eisenhower was asked at a White 
House press conference yesterday what he 
thought his executive responsibility is in 
connection with the manifesto issued by 
Southern Congressmen on the Supreme 
Court's desegregation decision. The text of 
his answer follows: 

“Now, the first thing about the manifesto 
is this: That they say they are going to use 
every legal means. No one in any responsible 
position anywhere has talked nullification 
because—and there would be a place where 
we get to a very bad spot for the simple rea- 
son I am sworn to defend and uphold the 
Constitution of the United States and of 
course, I can never abandon or refuse to 
carry out my own duty. 

“But, let us remember that the Supreme 
Court itself talked about emotionalism in 
this question, and it was for that reason that 
it said, ‘Progress must be gradual.’ 

“Now, let us not forget there has been some 
progress. I believe there is something on the 
order of more than a quarter of a million of 
Negro children in the border and some 
Southern States who have been integrated in 
the schools, and except for a certain area in 
which the difficulties are greatest, there has 
been progress. 

“As a matter of fact, there was not long 
ago a decision by the Supreme Court of Texas 
to the general effect that anything in the 
laws or in the constitution of the State of 
Texas that was in defiance of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States was null and void, 

“So, let us remember that there are people 
who are ready to approach this thing with 
the moderation, but with the determination 
to make progress that the Supreme Court 
asked for. 

“If ever there was a time when we must be 
patient without being complacent, when we 
must be understanding of other people’s deep 
emotions, as well as our own, this is it. 

“Extremists on neither side are going to 
help this situation, and we can only believe 
that the good sense, the commonsense, of 
Americans, will bring this thing along, and 
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the length of time I am not even going to 
talk about; I don’t know anything about the 
length of time it will take. 

“We are not talking here about coercing, 
using force to, in a general way; we are sim- 
ply going to uphold the Constitution of the 
United States, see that the progress made as 
ordered by them is carried out. 

“Now, let us remember this one thing, and 
it is very important: The people who have 
this deep emotional reaction on the other 
side were not acting over these past three 
generations in defiance of the law. They 
were acting in compliance with the law as 
interpreted by the Supreme Court of the 
United States under the decision of 1896. 

“Now, that has been completely reversed, 
and it is going to take time for them to ad- 
just their thinking and their progress to that. 
But I have never yet given up my belief that 
the American people, faced with a great 
problem like this, will approach it intelli- 
gently and with patience and with under- 
standing, and we will get somewhere; and I 
do deplore any great extreme action on either 
side.” 


REVISION OF BOUNDARIES OF 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT NATION- 
AL MEMORIAL PARK, N. DAK. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
1529) to revise the boundaries of the 
Theodore Roosevelt National Memorial 
Park, in the State of North Dakota, and 
for other purposes, which were, on page 4, 
line 6, after “meridian” insert “Provided, 
That the lands and improvements there- 
on located in block 6 in the village of 
Medora now administered and used by 
the United States Forest Service, De- 
partment of Agriculture, shall not be- 
come a part of the park pursuant to this 
section until such time as they are trans- 
ferred to the Department of the Interior 
by the Secretary of Agriculture”; on 
page 4, strike lines 7 through 16; and 
on page 5, line 11, strike out all after 
“be” down through and including 
“States” in line 13, and insert trans- 
ferred to the Secretary of Agriculture 
for administration or disposition in ac- 
cordance with title III of the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act.” 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs recommends that the Senate con- 
cur in the amendments of the House of 
Representatives, and I so move. 

The motion was agreed to. 


NATURAL GAS REGULATION 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, many 
persons recognize that the President’s 
veto of the Harris-Fulbright bill has 
saved essential protections for natural 
gas consumers, at least in the immediate 
future. For this great public service we 
are most thankful. 

It would be a grave error, however, for 
those who have defended the consumer 
interest to assume that they can now 
safely withdraw from the battle lines 
because their war is won. 

Before the ink was even dry on the 
veto, there were signs that the battle 
would be renewed in the next Congress. 
The veto itself, endorsing the princi- 
ples of the bill, seemed to invite an- 
other try. The President’s repetition 
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of one of the oil industry’s favorite— 
but exploded—public relations themes 
about regulation discouraging explo- 
ration, was also an encouragement 
to a.future legislative effort, free from 
arrogant pressures or careless bobbles. 
And the statements of proponents con- 
firmed the belief that new efforts will be 


made. 

But the Oil and Gas Journal, a leading 
publication of the industry’s point of 
view, in its issue of February 27, 1956, 
provides the clearest warning to those 
consumer defenders who may have be- 
lieved they could now relax. 

In its editorial of that date the Oil and 
Gas Journal stated: 


Another gas bill will be enacted eventually. 
How favorable it is to producers will depend 
in large measure on how well the industry 
succeeds in living down the wild charges of 
its enemies and particularly in quieting the 
unjustified fears of its customers and their 
spokesmen. 

The only thing we can do now is to start all 
over again, pick up the broken pieces, recast 
our strategy, and resolve to win next time. 


In a round-up article it further re- 
vealed that the industry is already pro- 
ceeding with its plans for a new bill, 
although it does not mention the Presi- 
dent’s suggestion of better consumer 
protections: 


Industry leaders already have held at least 
one meeting to begin laying the groundwork 
for a new legislative attempt in the next 
Congress. Support for such a move will be 
sought immediately. 

The two industrywide groups which have 
worked for the bill—the General Gas Com- 
mittee and the Natural Gas and Oil Re- 
sources Committee—probably will be con- 
tinued but may be reorganized and re- 
oriented. 

‘The new bill probably will be substantially 
the same as the one vetoed. Producers feel 
that they went as far as they can go in meet- 
ing consumer objections when they accepted 
the Harris bill. 


The article also candidly reveals that 
the Federal Power Commission will prob- 
ably now face extensive legal battles 
from gas producers and the harassment 
of the “devices for thwarting” utility 
rate regulation: . 


Producers will fight FPC with every means 
at their command. Already some 40 cases are 
pending in Federal courts, challenging spe- 
cific FPC orders. These will be prosecuted 
and many more filed. The ensuing legal 
snarl may prove to be a further demonstra- 
tion that the present law is unworkable. 

Producers who have no alternative to 
selling gas in interstate commerce can do 
little but rely on their lawyers and account- 
ants when their prices come under FPC re- 
view. The intricacies of utility rate fixing 
and the devices for thwarting it—are a fine 
art. 


The article suggests that producers 
may also find a way of throwing their 
‘costs of exploring for and producing oil 
into the rate base for gas. 

Another ray of hope is that in two recent 
cases FPC hinted that it may consider the 
entire business of a producer in determining 
his costs as a basis for gas prices, instead 
of looking only at the costs in a single well 
or lease. This, if carried to its logical con- 
‘clusion, would permit an operator to throw 
in his costs of exploring for and producing 
oil instead of haying to separate the costs 
of his gas sales. : 
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Obviously there will be plenty of work 
ahead to protect natural gas consumers 
from the resourceful and unremitting 
pressures of this powerful industry. For 
the information of Members and of Fed- 
eral Power Commissioners, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorial and ar- 
ticle from the Oil and Gas Journal of 
February 27, 1956, be printed in their 
entirety at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


How To FIGHT Back Up From THE Gas DEFEAT 


As a stunned industry begins to pick itself 
up from the floor, blind rage and frustration 
over veto of the gas bill gradually give way 
to reason and to coherent thought for the 
future. 

We are like a football team that outplayed 
the opposition all through the game only to 
lose by a fumble on the goal line in the last 
minute of play. Now we must plan the next 
game to avoid fumbles and penalties and to 
pile up such an early lead that victory won't 
hinge on a single mistake. 

We won a “moral Victory” in that now 
the President agrees with the industry and 
with a majority of Congress that the present 
law will discourage production of gas. Dur- 
ing the ensuing months we can do many 
things to impress that truth on people who 
have refused to believe it. 

The veto was illogical and unfair. It en- 
dorsed the bill as in the public interest but 
killed it to punish the political methods of 
a few of its supporters. This emphasizes 
that in our future actions and legislative 
battles we must become more politically 
minded, more skilled in the fine art of 
winning the favor of masses of voters. 

This can’t be done by the old-style, heavy- 
handed, brass-knuckle political action of the 
type which caused this veto, and people who 
insist on playing this way must be kept off 
the team. Nor will a public-relations cam- 
paign of the purely propaganda type do the 
job. 

To get the gas bill through again—and to 
win other legislative battles—we must build 
up greater public faith in and respect for our 
industry as a whole. This means we must 
live right and get credit for it. 

Today the industry is more maligned and 
suspect than it has been for many years, 
The excesses, vulgarities, and foolish actions 
of a very few individuals make the public 
think that the industry is made up entirely 
of arrogant oil barons. This has more weight 
in influencing political action than all the 
right and justice on the credit side of the 
ledger. 

Time will heal this some, but the curvative 
process can be speeded by vigorous industry 
action to demonstrate it is entitled to public 
trust, else an arsonist may again burn down 
the house to get rid of a few rats. 

Another gas bill will be enacted eventually. 
How favorable it is to producers will depend 
in large measure on how well the industry 
succeeds in living down the wild charges of 
its enemies and particularly in quieting the 
unjustified fears of its customers and their 
spokesmen. 

The only thing we can do now is to start 
all over again, pick up the broken pieces, 
recast our strategy, and resolve to win next 
time. 


WHERE Do Gas PRODUCERS Go From HERE? 

These things seem clear: 

1. There will be no attempt to override 
the Presidential veto, 

2. There is only the remotest chance of 
another attempt to enact legislation in this 
Congress, 
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3. Next year another bill quite likely will 
be passed, but it might be less favorable 
to producers. 

4. Oil's public relations have been set back 
many years. More of the public will now be- 
lieve that oilmen are arrogant, unprin- 
cipled, and filthy rich. There may be re- 
criminations against the industry in other 
legislation, such as depletion. 

5. The Federal Power Commission is not 
yet sure how the existing law will be ap- 
plied. In the next few weeks it must decide 
many cases it has held up in anticipation 
of a new law. The Commission is divided 
as to what course to take, 

6. Gas producers will press new legal argu- 
ments before FPC and the courts to stave 
off the more extreme forms of public-utility 
regulation. A number of approaches are 
being discussed. 

7. Producing States may try to offset Fed- 
eral control and keep gas out of interstate 
commerce, 

Work already has begun toward another 
attempt to enact- natural-gas legislation 
similar to the Harris-Fulbright bill. 

But for at least a year the industry will: 

Operate in a state of confusion and un- 
certainty. 


8 back on developing gas for interstate 
e. 


Grope for ways of living under FPC regu- 
lation. 
` Industry leaders already have held at least 
one meeting to begin laying the groundwork 
for a new legislative attempt in the next 
Congress. Support for such a move will be 
sought immediately. 

The two industry-wide groups which have 
worked for the bill—the general gas com- 
mittee and the natural gas and oil resources 
committee—probably will be continued but 
may be reorganized and reoriented. 

The new bill probably will be substantially 
the same as the one vetoed. Producers feel 
that they went as far as they can go in meet- 
ing consumer objections when they accepted 
the Harris bill. . 


IT'S POSSIBLE IN 1956 ~ 

There is a bare chance that a new bill 
may be brought up in Congress later this 
year—after the current congressional and 
grand jury investigations of lobbying and 
campaign contributions. But Members of 
Congress who supported the Harris-Fulbright 
measure say that the White House will have 
to do all the pushing for the bill next time. 

Senators Dovctas and Pastore have offered 
to work for early passage of their proposal to 
exempt smaller gas producers from Federal 
regulation. g 

Producers are encouraged by Eisenhower's 
statement that the present law will discour- 
age incentives to explore and will limit sup- 
plies of gas. This vindicates the statement 
they have been making all along. But they 
are not considering pressing for reconsidera- 
tion soon because, as one of them expressed 
it, no Government official wants to be seen 
talking to an oilman. 


REPUTATION DAMAGED 


It is the black eye given the entire industry 
that worries oilmen as much as loss of the 
decontrol bill. 

They fear that the entire industry will be 
completely suspect in the public mind and 
that it will not be able to get favorable treat- 
ment or even a fair hearing in future legisla- 
tion. 

To offset this, some. oilmen are suggest- 
ing that the industry take a new look at its 
whole approach to public relations. 

The gas shortage which even the President 
foresees could be felt within the year. Some 
gasmen freely predict that interstate pipe- 
lines will find it extremely difficult to sign 


up new reserves. 


It is understood that several substantial 
deals committing gas to interstate lines were 
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ready to be signed immediately after the 
Harris bill became law. Presumably these 
will now be suspended. 

A number of producing companies are 
known to have arranged their 1956 drilling 
programs so that they would concentrate on 
exploration and development of gas if freed 
from Federal regulation, but to stick to oil 
development otherwise. Last year drilling for 
gas declined sharply while oil-well comple- 
tions went up. This trend is likely to con- 
tinue. 

STATES MAY ACT 


Many think the regulatory bodies of the 
producing States will use their conservation 
powers to throw roadblocks in the way of ex- 
pansion of interstate gas sales. 

The attorney general of Texas has sug- 
gested a special session of the legislature to 
enact interposition“—a device of doubtful 
constitutionality by which the State pre- 
sumes to assert its sovereignty against Fed- 
eral encroachment. 

Short of this, however, there are many 
things which State conservation commis- 
sions might do to reduce the supply of gas 
available to interstate markets or to protect 
producers against confiscatory low prices—at 
least temporarily. 

One such is to require more cycling of 
gas—putting it back into the reservoir to 
aid in oil production and thus forestalling 
its sale until the oll is depleted. 

One observer expects the chief producing 
States to require that not less than 50 per- 
cent of all casinghead gas be returned to 
the producing formation. 

Now that interstate sales of gas threaten 
to penalize a producer, this man foresees a 
sudden big interest in repressuring on the 
part of many who formerly claimed this 
would injure the reservoir. ~ 


WHAT ABOUT THE FPC? 


The veto catches the Federal Power Com- 
mission as short as the gas producers. 

It has no definite program for proceeding 
with regulation of producers in the manner 
apparently envisioned by the Supreme 
Court’s decision in the Phillips case. 

One of the 5 Commissioners is inactive 
because of illness. Two of the others are 
convinced that public-utility regulation 
cannot be applied to gas producers as a 
practical matter. One of the others appar- 
ently takes the opposite view, and the re- 
maining member seems to be undecided. 

This puts the Commission under the in- 
fluence of its staff, many of whom are steeped 
in the traditions of utility regulation and 
are unfamiliar with oil and gas production. 

Hence there is little anticipation that 
the Commission will issue broad policy 
statements clarifying producers’ position. 
Instead, there is general expectation that 
FPC will proceed hesitantly, case by case. 
Its forthcoming decisions may point toward 
complete regulation of producers’ costs but 
be couched in language sufficiently ambigu- 
ous to permit the Commission to switch its 
direction later if expedient. 

Producers will fight FPC with every means 
at their command. Already some 40 cases 
are pending in Federal courts, challenging 
specific FPC orders. These will be prose- 
cuted and many more filed. The ensuing 
legal snarl may prove to be a further demon- 
stration that the present law is unworkable. 

Producers who have no alternative to sell- 
ing gas in interstate commerce can do little 
but rely on their lawyers and accountants 
when their prices come under FPC review. 
The intricacies of utility-rate fixing—and 
the devices for thwarting it—are a fine art. 


THERE'S STILL HOPE 
But there is one possible way out. FPC 
seems eager to listen to suggestions for an 
alternative to the utility cost formula for 
determining producers’ prices. 
A utility’s rates are based on wasting 
assets—a “disappearing rate base.” FPC 
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recognizes that oil and gas producers must 
necessarily have a return based on increas- 
ing assets—that the cost of staying in busi- 
ness is a big item and that they must plow 
back income to maintain the supply of gas. 

How to write this into a price-fixing for- 
mula—how to cover exploration, dry-hole, 
and similar costs—is the big problem if 
the present law is to be applied. 

A start toward a possible solution has 
been made by several producing companies 
working separately on an economic approach 
which would develop a “cost of service” 
formula. No such formula has yet been 
presented to FPC in a specific price case, but 
the idea is expected to pop up soon in some 
of the hundreds of cases now before the 
Commission. Those who have been working 
on the formula say it promises to give pro- 
ducers legally a much higher wellhead price 
than many now get. z 

FPC itself made a try at something like 
this in the Panhandle Eastern rate case 
when it allowed a fair field price for gas 
produced by a pipeline. But a Federal cir- 
cuit court disapproved and sent the case 
back to FPC with instructions to try a dif- 
ferent approach. FPC is preparing to ask 
reconsideration, and failing that may appeal 
to the Supreme Court. 

Another ray of hope is that in two recent 
cases FPC hinted that it may consider the 
entire business of a producer in determining 
his costs as a basis for gas prices, instead 
of looking only at the costs in a single well 
or lease. This, if carried to its logical con- 
clusion, would permit an operator to throw 
in his costs of exploring for and producing 
oil instead of having to separate the costs 
of his gas sales. 

This would make every well a gas well, in 
a sensé, and would bring Federal regulation 
closer to the oil business. But it might 
function to prevent some producers“ gas sales 
being priced at zero—or less—under a strict 
utility formula, and thus save the neck of 
the industry until new legislation finally is 
enacted. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, Con- 
gress and consumers should also take 
warning about the possible failure of 
gas-rate regulation by the Federal Power 
Commission revealed in the very search- 
ing examination of the Commission by 
Representative Sipney R. Yates, of Illi- 
nois, on February 20, before the inde- 
pendent offices appropriations subcom- 
mittee and in his brief and able speech 
to the House on March 6. 

Representative Yates points out that 
the Commission is dragging its feet on 
effective producer regulation, and that if 
the Commission applies the so-called 
field value ratemaking formula with 
which it is obviously flirting, it will give 
the gas producers substantially what 
they were seeking to obtain by the Kerr 
bill in 1950 and by the Harris-Fulbright 
bill, recently vetoed. 

I ask unanimous consent that the com- 
ments on this development by that 
watchful columnist, Thomas L. Stokes, 
in the Washington Evening Star for 
March 8, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STRANGE SEQUEL TO Gas BILL Srory—FPC 
ATTITUDE MAY VIRTUALLY NULLIFY EFFECT 
OF VETO BY EISENHOWER 

(By Thomas L. Stokes) 
Even Presidents of the United States have ; 


their troubles in trying to protect the con- 
sumer, 
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We call up the case of President Eisen- 
hower in another chapter of the fantastic 
natural-gas story. The effect of his veto 
of the natural-gas bill, which was in the 
interest of the consumer, is in danger of 
being virtually nullified as was the veto in 
the previous administration of a similar gas 
bill by President Truman. 

At least this was the warning to the House 
of Representatives this week by Representa- 
tive Sipney Yates, Democrat, of Illinois, who 
is very familiar with the subject. His warn- 
ing was based on questions by himself and 
other members of the House Appropriations 
Committee directed at officials of the Federal 
Power Commission which is supposed to reg- 
ulate natural-gas producers and protect the 
consumer. The FPC attitude was sought 
during the course of hearings on the inde- 
pendent offices appropriation bill which car- 
ries appropriations for the FPC, among other 
agencies. 

The story is perhaps best told in chrono- 
logical order to get the full futility of a 
merry-go-round of bureaucracy. 

Let's begin back with President Truman 
who, you may recall, vetoed the Kerr bill 
which would have exempted producers of 
natural gas from regulation by the Federal 
Power Commission. Subsequently the FPC 
virtually put the bill into effect anyhow, 
despite the veto, by its decision in the now 
famous Phillips petroleum case in which 
it held, 4 to 1, that it did not have power 
to regulate producers of natural gas. 

This case got into the courts and ulti- 
mately reached the Supreme Court, which 
held that the FPC was required to regulate 
producers under the 1938 Natural Gas Act. 
That was nearly 2 years ago. You would 
think that the FPO would then do some- 
thing about regulating producers. But no, 
it has done practically nothing, according to 
Mr. YATES. 

Now comes another chapter in this serial 
story of bureaucratic frustration of the 
consumer. Enter once more the same big 
oil interests that promoted the Kerr bill. 
They put their high-priced lobby in this 
Congress behind the Harris-Fulbright bill 
designed, as was the Kerr bill, to exempt 
natural gas producers from FPC regulation. 
You know how it was finally passed recently 
and how President Eisenhower vetoed it be- 
cause of the “arrogant” attitude of the oil 
lobby and its failure to protect consumers. 
The lobby was dramatically brought to pub- 
lic attention, and to the President's, by the 
revelation by Senator Francis Case, Repub- 
lican of South Dakota, of operations of a 
peripatetic lobbyist for the Superior Oil 
Company of California. 

Now along comes Mr. Yates to disrupt the 
complacency of natural gas consumers who, 
he said, are “sadly mistaken” if they think 
the President's veto of the natural gas bill 
has protected consumers. Said he to the 
House: 

“Whatever good may have accrued from 
Mr. Eisenhower's rejection of that bill is 
being destroyed by either the inaction or 
refusal of the Federal Power Commission to 
regulate the natural gas companies. Per- 
haps the commission is waiting until next 
year, hoping for passage again of the Harris- 
Fulbright bill before it takes action it is 
required to take under the Natural Gas Act. 

In fact, 4 of the 5 FPC commissioners 
testified in favor of the Harris-Fulbright bill 
when it was béfore Congress, which shows 
how the Commission is stacked against the 
consumer. This only illustrates once again 
what has been repeated by this reporter over 
and over: Federal commissions can admin- 
ister laws passed by Congress in the public 
interest or they can in effect repeal them. 
That depends on the personnel. The FPC 
now is heavily weighted in favor of inter- 
ests it is supposed to regulate, which ex- 
plains why it is “dragging its feet,” as Mr. 
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Yares put it, in regulation of the natural gas 
industry. 

Mr. Yares tried in vain to find out why 
the FPC still has not worked out procedures 
to regulate the natural gas producers, for 
which it has had nearly 2 years since the 
Supreme Court decision. All he got was 
this reply from Commissioner Seaborn L. 
Digby: 

“We have made no definite policy deter- 
mination.” 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, while 
the President's veto of the Harris-Ful- 
bright bill was widely acclaimed, edito- 
rials in many responsible newspapers ex- 
pressed regret that he stated that he was 
in accord with its basic objectives. Oth- 
ers supported his earlier expressions of 
the need to protect consumers with only 
one source of supply, and the final sen- 
tence of the veto where he also stressed 
better consumer protections. A number 
hoped that he would study the dangers 
to consumers in any future bill more 
carefully. Such representative papers as 
the New York Times, the Washington 
Post and Times Herald, the Nashville 
Tennessean, the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
the Louisville Courier-Journal, the Chat- 
tanooga Times, the Hartford Courant, 
the Detroit News, the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, the Raleigh News and Observer, the 
Christian Science Monitor, and the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, were among those 
expressing these views. For the infor- 
mation of Members of Congress and of 
the leaders in the executive branch, I 
ask unanimous consent that editorials 
from the papers named be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times of February 18, 
1956] 
VETO on NATURAL Gas 

President Eisenhower’s veto yesterday of 
the natural-gas bill was based on the high- 
ly questionable activities of proponents of 
the measure that have achieved wide at- 
tention in the last 2 weeks. The public 
conscience has been so shocked by what one 
brief senatorial inquiry has already brought 
out and so alarmed by what another and 
longer one gives promise of bringing out 
that the legislation had become tainted in 
the minds of many, and the case for a veto 
became stronger than ever. 

The President himself was obviously dis- 
turbed by the revelations and the implica- 
tions arising from the furious lobbying on 
behalf of this important and controversial 
piece of legislation. The efforts of some of 
the lobbyists, he said in unusually sharp 
language, “I deem to be so arrogant and so 
much in defiance of acceptable standards 
of propriety as to risk creating doubt among 
the American people concerning the integ- 
rity of governmental processes. Since the 
Department of Justice is now investigating 
the situation, he felt he could not sign the 
measure while it was still under this heavy 
cloud. We believe the President’s decision 


was not only morally correct but also po- 
litically wise. 

However, we regret that the President did 
not veto this bill on its merits as well. He 
Specifically says that he is in accord with 
its basic objectives,” that it is needed, and 
that the present law is harmful both to in- 
dividual initiative and to consumer in- 
terests. While recognizing that this is a 


matter of opinion, we believe the President’ 


is mistaken. Even in praising the bill he 
himself proposed one far-reaching amend- 
ment that would in fact greatly improve it 
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from the consumers’ viewpoint. But we 
would urge him, in the interval he has 
achieved by his veto, to reexamine the prem- 
ises and the principles of this measure, and 
to reconsider his presently favorable opin- 
ion of the legislation as a whole, 

Meanwhile the promised senatorial in- 
quiry into the pressures that were exer- 
cised on behalf of the natural-gas bill should 
be pursued relentlessly, irrespective of where 
the trail may lead. We trust that Senator 
Gore, able chairman of the subcommittee, 
will spare no feelings and pull no punches. 


{From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of February 18, 1956] 


THE PRESENTS VETO 


By vetoing the natural-gas bill President 
Eisenhower has once more demonstrated his 
unusual sensitivity to the temperament of 
the country. Like a great majority of his 
fellow citizens, the President is indignant 
over the unscrupulous methods by which 
some sponsors of the gas bill sought to grease 
its way through the Senate. These include 
efforts,” he said, that I deem to be so arro- 
gant and so much in defiance of acceptable 
standards of propriety as to risk creating 
doubt among the American people concern- 
ing the integrity of governmental processes.” 

The Presidential veto is the more striking 
because the President approves of the basic 
objectives of the bill. In this matter we do 
not share the President’s view. We have 
not been impressed by the argument of pro- 
ponents of the bill that Federal regulation of 
gas production under the present law dis- 
courages initiative and incentive to develop 
new sources of supply. Some producers and 
millions of consumers believe that full Fed- 
eral regulation is necessary to achieve the 
“fair prices” that the President favors. These 
arguments will have to be carefully analyzed 
when and if Congress takes up a new gas bill. 
For the moment interest centers in the fact 
that the President rejected the bill solely 
because of the taint it acquired from gift- 
giving lobbyists, 

In one sense the veto is a rebuke to the 
Senate for passing the bill in haste after 
Senator FRANCIS Case disclosed the $2,500 re- 
jected contribution to his campaign funds. 
Yet the President was careful not to lecture 
or to castigate the Senate. Taking note of 
the investigations by two Senate committees 
and the Department of Justice, he put him- 
self in the position of delaying action until 
the facts have been divulged. This, he sug- 
gested, is a service to Congress, and he is 
right. The veto saves the whole Govern- 
ment from the embarrassment of putting 
into effect a measure deeply immersed in 
scandal, 3 

It is of much satisfaction to this news- 
paper that some of the reasoning of the veto 
message parallels our own. In our editorial 
of February 15, we noted: 

“The President could reasonably veto the 
bill in order to give the Senate another op- 
portunity to look at it afresh after full dis- 
closure of the gas lobby’s operations * +, 

“The President could not close his eyes to 
the methods used to get this bill through 
the Senate without seeming to be insensitive 
to the use of money to influence the legisla- 
tive process.“ 

The most important fact about the veto, 
however, is that it throws the full weight of 
the administration behind the investigation 
of the gas lobby. The Senate will now have 
to give its Elections Subcommittee ample 
funds and staff for a thorough inquiry or 
confess before the people that it is afraid to 
bring the facts to light. 


[From the Nashville Tennessean of February 
18, 1956] 


Just A VETO AMONG FRIENDS 


President Eisenhower, in vetoing the reek- 
ing natural gas bill, did not actually say 
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to offending industries and their lobbyists 
that “this hurts me more than it does you,” 
but that is what it amounted to. 

More than 20 million consumers would 
have been cheered to hear that the Repub- 
lican Chief Executive was chiefly interested 
in protecting them from a colossal gouge 
that may approach a billion dollars. They 
would have welcomed any indication that 
the Washington administration had weak- 
ened in its belief that it was in the saddle 
as the representative of big business. 

But President Eisenhower has gone out of 
his way to contend that the “great and vital 
industry” of oil and gas should not be con- 
demned for the actions of private persons, 
apparently representing a very small seg- 
ment” of that avaricious group. 

Unlike President Truman in 1950, the Re- 
publican Chief Executive has not vetoed the 
gas measure because he is opposed to the 
principle it represents. “I am in accord 
with the basie objectives (of the bill),” he 
asserts, and it is with real regret that he 
rejects it at this time. 

In a word, the measure is too odoriferous 
to handle now but its backers are invited 
to try again when and if the pending lobby 
investigation is finished and perhaps for- 
gotten. 

Getting along with the oil interests is one 
of the best things the administration does, 
but it is not going to stand for the kind of 
arrogance to which the President refers. 
And, equally as clearly, it does not want to 
be embarrassed by stupidity. 

The private persons who are castigated in 
the veto message are those connected with 
Superior Oil's $2,500 cash donation to Sen- 
ator CasE, of South Dakota, on the assump- 
tion that he would stand hitched for the 
natural gas industry. 

They have indeed been arrogant and, to 
use Mr. Eisenhower's words, “so much in 
deflance of acceptable standards of propri- 
ety as a risk creating doubt among the 
American people concerning the govern- 
mental processes.” 

Save for the danger of creating “long-term 
apprehension in the minds of the American 
people” and doing “a disservice to the people 
and their Congress,” the message sets forth, 
the bill would be readily signed. But there 
is a refusal to accept the glaring truth that 
the apprehension mentioned already exists, 
and that it is not confined to Congress. It 
encompasses the oil-nourished Republican 
regime as well. 

A scandal exists, and that calls for cau- 
tion. But in addition, it is well worth dis- 
appointing the GOP’s dearest friends in 
order to cross up Democratic Senate leader- 
ship and partly deprive the majority party 
of its big-business issue. * * * 

The Congress definitely has been put on 
the spot by the message, but that is all the 
more reason why the Gore committee should 
demonstrate beyond all doubt whether only 
a small segment of the oil and gas group, 
so bound to the Eisenhower administration 
for favors done, has threatened governmen- 
tal processes, all along the line, by reckless 
use of campaign contributions. 

Private persons do not usually go around 
spending their own money to benefit the 
interests they represent, and there is no 
reason why they should be more partial to 
the legislative branch than the executive. 

By the very tone of his veto message, 
President Eisenhower has made the broadest 
kind of investigation mandatory. To this 
extent, at least, it merits approbation. 
Otherwise it is a dismal disappointment, 


From the Philadelphia Inquirer of February 
18, 1956] 
THE PRESIDENT’S VETO OF THE NATURAL- 
Gas BILL 
President Eisenhower's veto of the contro- 
versial natural-gas bill, despite his agreement 
with some of its underlying provisions, is 
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based on two overriding considerations: his 
conviction that the bill would not sufficiently 
protect consumers against unfair gas price 
rises, and the fact that investigation into the 
$2,500 campaign gift to Senator Case has not 
been concluded. Under the law, the Presi- 
dent had 10 days after passage of the meas- 
ure to act upon it. 

The divestment of consumer protection 
against price boosts was the main argument 
brought the Harris-Fulbright bill during its 
journey through Congress. It was contended 
that once Federal controls were lifted on 
prices charged by producers for gas sold to 
interstate pipelines, costs to gas users would 
skyrocket. 

Supporters of the bill discounted talk of 
price increases, and insisted that continu- 
ance of Federal controls would discourage ex- 
ploration and development of natural-gas 
sources and perhaps reduce supplies. The 
President in his veto message took cognizance 
of this viewpoint and of what he regards as a 
need for legislation that would work injury 
neither to the producers nor the consumers, 

It is clear that Mr. Eisenhower has been 
stirred by the Case disclosure. He refers 
sharply to “efforts so arrogant and so much 
in definance of acceptable standards of pro- 
priety as to risk creating doubt among the 
American people concerning the integrity of 
governmental processes,” 

The $2,500 was sent to Senator CASE as a 
campaign contribution from interests favor- 
able to passage of the gas bill. CASE re- 
garded it as a possible effort to influence his 
vote. He refused to accept it, made it public 
and voted against the bill in the Senate. 

An inquiry into the Case gift and into pres- 
sure otherwise exerted for and against the 
gas bill was shunted aside by the Democratic 
leadership in the Senate until after the vote. 
This may have seemed a smart maneuver at 
the time by proponents of the measure but 
it did not keep the President from taking the 
Case matter into consideration as an im- 
pelling reason for his veto. 

The many millions of household users of 
natural gas, including those in Pennsylvania, 
will approve of the President's action, be- 
cause it removes a threat of higher costs. 
They will take heart also from Mr. Eisen- 
hower's declaration that if and when new 
gas legislation is brought before Congress, it 
should help the consumers both by assuring 
plentiful supplies of the fuel and by spe- 
cifically protecting their right to fair prices. 


[From the Louisville Courier-Journal of 
February 18, 1956] 

THE PRESIDENT'S NATURAL Gas VETO Was 
ENTIRELY PROPER 


President's Eisenhower's veto of the nat- 
ural gas bill should have surprised nobody. 
For one thing, this bill to exempt independ- 
ent producers of natural gas from Federal 
rate regulation had reached his desk smeared 
with scandal. It carried too many signs of 
lobby pressures so heavy as to approach an 
intent to corrupt. These signs were plain 
proof that the bill was not so innocent and 
righteous a defense of free enterprise as it 
was made out to be. 

For another thing, even if it had been free 
of stain and moral doubt, there was the con- 
vineing practical argument that the business 
of supplying gas is a public utility. If the 
all-import original process in this business 
is free of the controls that apply to all sub- 
sequent processes, then there is no point 
or value in any control at all. 

If the company that finds and extracts the 
gas and sells it to the pipeline company may 
charge what the traffic will bear, then the 
load at the consumer’s end may be beyond 
relief, no matter what laws for regulation 
of distributors. 

This is the point that President Eisen- 
hower admitted was bothering him. He told 
his press conference last week that he 
couldn't get away from the thought that 
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buying and selling gas is different from buy- 
ing and selling wheat or coal. He reflected 
that a consumer who has “tied himself onto 
@ gas line and bought his stove” is a captive 
of the system. 

It was the same point that Harry S. Tru- 
man raised when he likewise vetoed a sim- 
ilar bill back in 1950. Exempting one part 
of the gas business while regulating other 
parts is not, he said, good public policy, 

In the case of both Presidents, the veto 
took on a point of principle and of public 
concern. A large degree of courage was in- 
volved. The Truman veto came although 
the bill was sponsored by and bore the name 
of the Democratic President's most loyal and 
untiring personal and political friend, Sen- 
ator Kerr, of Oklahoma. 

In President Eisenhower's case, not only 
was the bill tagged with the brand of free 
enterprise (less Government intervention, 
more reward for daring) to which the Presi- 
dent is committed. It was also primarily a 
Republican venture, even though Democratic 
Congressmen were nominally its champions. 
In its final passage in the Senate February 6, 
Republicans voted 31 for it to 14 against; 
Democrats 22 for, 24 against. The total Sen- 
ate vote was 53 to 38 in favor of the bill. 

If the lines hold, this does not augur suc- 
cess for overriding the veto, which would 
take two-thirds of those voting. In the 
House the chance for passing the bill not- 
withstanding the veto is even slimmer. The 
bill carried in that body by a margin of only 
6 votes—209 to 203. Thus by all prospects 
the matter is dead. 

The Supreme Court's decision that reg- 
ulation should properly apply to all agents 
in a public utility will stand. The Federal 
Trade Commission's timidity and vacillation 
on the subject is at an end. However, the 
identification of the pressures to pass the 
bill—their motives and their possible sub- 
version of legislative action through the de- 
vice of campaign contributions to “right- 
minded” Congressmen—will go on. A very 
doubtful cause must needs be thoroughly 
analyzed, and it looks as if the Gore com- 
mittee will get at the job. 


[From the Chattanooga Times of 
February 18, 1956] 


A BLOW FOR INTEGRITY 


Dramatically, from his fateful vacation 
retreat in Georgia, Dwight Eisenhower again 
has demonstrated his determination to up- 
hold the right. Employing the strong words 
“arrogant” and “highly questionable” to 
tactics used in the natural gas fight, he yes- 
terday vetoed the measure passed by Con- 
gress to exempt from direct control gas pro- 
duction for interstate commerce. 

The Eisenhower administration was voted 
into office amid promises to dry up corrup- 
tion in Washington. In the Talbott con- 
flict-of-interest case, and in numbers of 
others, the President stood against com- 
promise on ethical questions and for strict 
judgment of individuals in the highest tradi- 
tion of American political life. 

The offer of a $2,500 bribe to Senator 
Francis Case of South Dakota by a lawyer 
on a $12,000-a-year retainer fee from the 
Superior Oil Company of California as a 
registered lobbyist—and who charged his ex- 
penses for the trip to the company—was more 
than Mr. Eisenhower could bear. 

The Eisenhower veto will add impetus to 
the Gore subcommittee pledged to uncover 
all such activities. The Senate has a chance 
of a lifetime to lay bare all shabby efforts to 
buy legislation. 

Francis Case single-handedly killed the 
natural gas bill because he had the rare 
courage, and the sense of outrage, to stand 
up in the Senate and tell what had hap- 
pened. A conservative veteran, he had 
leaned toward the bill but in the end voted 
against it. He deserved the praise of col- 
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leagues in every Senate chair. Instead, he 
actually was told to be careful if he wanted 
to continue in public life. 

President Eisenhower's unassailable view 
of the matter should shake the “everybody 
does it, what’s wrong with it?” spectators on 
the sidelines to their senses. And it should 
encourage every Senator with similar evi- 
dence to lay that information before the 
Gore subcommittee. The Senators can, if 
they will, push aside the cynical purveyors 
of the philosophy: “Wouldn’t you like to 
know?” 

The President's veto was accompanied by 
an invitation to Congress to pass another 
natural gas bill, but with “specific language 
protecting consumers in their rights to fair 
prices.” 

But the consumers’ right to fair prices can 
only be protected, since they have no choice 
but to bear rate increases, through regula- 
tion of wellhead prices by the Federal Power 
Commission. The Supreme Court in the 
1954 Phillips Petroleum case ruled in favor 
of this regulation and Mr. Eisenhower’s posi- 
tion puts him in direct conflict with the 
Court’s decision. 

The President noted that the present law 
discourages individual initiative and incen- 
tive to explore for and develop new sources 
of supply.” We favor incentive but the oil 
companies now enjoy an incentive shared by 
no other American business: the 27.5 percent 
depletion tax deduction. Many big oil com- 
panies push this money around fast and 
furiously in political pursuits, with the Case 
episode a likely indicator of more such 
activity. 

The Senators ran in bipartisan * * eè 


* flocks in passing the bill. In only 10 States 


was there a split in the senatorial delegation. 
After the President’s veto yesterday the re- 
action was as expected, but more so. Sen- 
ator WILEY, of Wisconsin, was so happy he 
thought it meant the President had re- 
covered. Senator Kerr, whose previous gas 
bill was vetoed by President Truman, aban- 
doned his oil-smooth dignity utterly to say: 
“I think if he lives this is his announcement 
for reelection.” 

Thus the project involving certain rises 
in consumer natural gas prices stands re- 
jected both by a Democratic and a Republi- 
can President, though for basically different 
reasons. At the very bottom of the fight is 
the issue of the public interest as against 
the special and regional interests of a rela- 
tive few. We hope the Senators will re- 
think the problem through and defeat any 
subsequent attempts. 


[From the Hartford Courant of February 19, 
1956] 


THE PRESIDENT VETOES THE NATURAL Gas BILL 


The firm way in which President Eisen- 
hower has yetoed the natural-gas bill de- 
serves warm applause. The bill was tainted. 
So long as one campaign contribution had 
been linked in the public mind with the 
bill, there would continue to be suspicion. 
The oil company that provided the money 
that was given to Senator Case was guilty 
of crass stupidity, if nothing more. It had 
aroused Senator Case to the point of voting 
against the bill because of the way he had 
interpreted the action. Some sophists had 
said this was voting for the wrong reason, 
that the bill should be decided on its merits. 
But it could not be, so long as the suspicion 
existed that all votes were not being cast by 
the same standards. 

President Eisenhower's veto can be ceriti- 
cized similarly. His message says that he 
is in accord with its basic provisions. 
Granted that many feel the same way, there 
was still good cause to veto the bill as fail- 
ing to provide adequate safeguards for the 
consumer. But the disclosure of what the 
President has termed arrogant efforts in 
behalf of the bill made the veto almost 
mandatory. And in view of the tremendous 
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pressure exerted for and against the bill, 
the President’s action shows high political 
courage. 

It was an open secret around Washington 
that lobbying for and against the Harris- 
Fulbright bill had gone beyond all bounds 
of propriety. Money was too available, in 
parties for Congressmen and even their as- 
sistants, in campaign contributions, in ex- 

for skilled advocates to approach 
doubtful voters, in airplane travel for fa- 
vored 1 tors. The spirit, if not the let- 
ter, of laws controlling legislation was being 
violated. Yet it was only an exploitation 
of means that had been used before, in the 
contributions to campaign committees as 
elsewhere, 

It was the particular arrogance of this 
attempt that stood out. After Mr. Neff had 
admitted that the $2,500 contribution came 
from an oil company, he was asked if he had 
made similar donations to other funds. Not 
to personal campaign funds, he qualified, 
and the investigating committee seemed will- 
ing to let it go at that. The press followed 
it up. Had contributions been made to 
other funds? Wouldn't you like to know?” 
the attorney for Mr. Neff is quoted as re- 
torting. 

Yes, the American public would like to 
know. It supports President Eisenhower's 
veto as the only possible outcome of this 
outrageous incident. It should also support 
the sweeping inquiry planned by Senator 
ALBERT GORE and the Privileges and Elections 
Subcommittee. The climate in Washington 
was considered morally abysmal when ex- 
ecutive aids took mink coats and deep 
freezes. The public is not likely to look with 


kindness on legislators who accept clouded’ 


favors, either. All the blame cannot fall 
on them; it takes an offer before the accept- 
ance can be made, and both are equally at 
fault. But the American people have a right 
to expect that their elected representatives 
will withstand such pressures and spell out 
adequate penalties for those who carry them 
too far. 


[From the Detroit News of February 20, 1956] 
Is THE Gas BILL DEAD? 


Relief over the President's veto of the 
Harris bill is necessarily qualified by doubt 
as to the future of this measure which would 
free $20 billion of natural-gas reserves from 
Federal price control. 

Mr. Eisenhower in his message was re- 
luctant to veto the bill whose basic objec- 
tives he approved. He refused to let it be- 
come law solely because of the moral at- 
mosphere attending its passage. 

History affords no guide to the congres- 
sional reaction to such a veto. Men of 
principle might be expected to respond with 
a desire at the earliest moment to vote again 
as they originally voted. So far, the word 
from Washington reflects no such yearning 
to insist on the rectitude of congressional 
motives. So far, it looks as though years 
might pass before majorities of Congress 
again would willingly touch a measure so 
tarred with the suspicion of service to arro- 
gant special interests. On that theory the 
degree of relief to which gas consumers are 
entitled by the President's action may be 
considerable. 

His estimate of the bill’s basic objectives 
is readily understood in light of his philo- 
sophical aversion to centering more author- 
ity in Washington. This otherwise excellent 
philosophy conditioned him to give the 
Harris bill the benefit of doubts which, to us, 
seem overriding. He was persuaded that 
utility-type regulation of gas at the well- 
head would discourage drilling to the ulti- 
mate detriment of consumers, 

But this argument seemed sufficiently 
answered by the facts that gas is mainly a 
byproduct of oil drilling; that exploration 
already is excessively favored by tax incen- 
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tives. It might have occurred to the Presi- 


dent that a measure inspiring the kind of 


support this did could hardly be designed to 
benefit the gas industry’s captive customers. 

The character of that support explains 
why Detroit officials of all philosophies are 
so anxious to keep the services of James H. 
Lee, the city lawyer whose able work con- 
firmed the Federal power to regulate well- 
head gas. 


[From the Milwaukee Journal of February 20, 
1956] 


Gas-Or LOBBY Too ARROGANT 


In finding a veto of the natural gas bill 
mandatory, President Eisenhower spoke for 
the American people, 

“Private persons * * * have been seeking 
to further their own interests by highly 
questionable activities. These include efforts 
that I deem to be so arrogant and so much 
in deflance of acceptable standards of pro- 
priety as to risk creating doubt among the 
American people concerning the integrity of 
governmental processes.” 

It may be said that by walking boldly into 
the office of a supporter of Senator CASE, 
Republican, South Dakota, with $2,500 in a 
blank envelope, a lobbyist of the gas interests 
wrote the death sentence of the bill that 
his bosses wanted written into law. Case’s 
rejection and disclosure of that offer blew 
the lid off. It gave the Nation a peek at the 
sordid and tremendous drive that oil-gas 
forces had put behind the Harris-Fulbright 
bill, 

The Senate rushed approval of the bill 
without a full investigation of either the 
Case incident or the hottest“ lobby pressure 
in years. The President properly refused to 
go along—pointing out that to do so “under 
such conditions could well create long-term 
apprehension in the minds of the American 
people.” 

A Nation shocked by the arrogance of the 
gas-oil lobby will welcome the President’s 
stand. His refusal to sign a bill that came 
to him under a cloud and his call for a thor- 
ough investigation by the Senate and the 
Department of Justice rescues the Senate 
from an embarrassing reflection on its in- 
tegrity. The message, in addition, adds to 
the President's already great political capi- 
tal—something not to be sneezed at in an 
election year. 

For all this, the message is not completely 
reassuring to those who believe that to have 
meaning natural gas regulation must ex- 
tend from the wellhead to the gas stove. 

The President's “regret” over the veto 
stems, he said, from his accord with “the 
bill’s basic objectives.” He suggests new 
legislation to attain those objectives and, at 
the same time, to include “specific language 
protecting consumers in their right to fair 
prices.” 

So far no one has come up with a mea- 
sure to satisfy both goals that is acceptable 
to the gas-oll forces and their legislative 
supporters. And it has not been for lack 
of trying. Proponents of the Harris-Ful- 
bright bill rejected out of hand several 
amendments that would have given consumer 
protection. And, even more disturbing, they 
were joined by at least four Senators from 
consumer States who then voted against the 
bill for home consumption. 

The President has given the consumer 
respite and upheld governmental integrity 
by his veto. But the gas fight is not over. 
The gas-oil forces are still strong, and per- 
haps next time they will also be wise enough 
not to let their arrogance defeat them. 


From the Raleigh (C. C.) News and Observer 
of February 18, 1956] 
PRESIDENT SAVES PUBLIC INTEREST 


President Eisenhower saved the public in- 
terest from a terrific blow which, without his 
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intervention, would have been struck by the 
enactment into law of the natural gas bill. 

The bill is now dead and likely to remain 
dead, despite the President’s indication that 
he would sign some other type of bill on the 
same subject. 

The veto is of such tremendous importance 
that other matters fade into insignificance 
when compared to it. That is true not only 
of the remote possibility that there will later 
be an undesirable “compromise” bill, It is 
also true of suggestions, which have already 
been made and which will multiply if he runs 
for reelection, that by the veto the President 
also served his personal interest by a shrewd 
political move. 

Whatever the motives for the veto, it was 
a highly proper action. And the President's 
assigned reason was equally proper. When 
the President stated that segments of the oil 
and gas industry “have been seeking to fur- 
ther their own interest by highly question- 
able methods“ he understated the case. He 
stated that case more adequately when he 
said: 

“These include efforts that I deem to be so 
arrogant and so much in defiance of accept- 
able standards of propriety as to risk creating 
doubt among the American people concern- 
ing the integrity of governmental processes.” 

That is language the people can under- 
stand and it is language in the people's inter- 
ests. And it is spoken about people who al- 
ready enjoy (thanks to tax favors) far greater 
retained profits than any other industry. 
And those profits would have been enhanced 
by enactment into law of the bill the Presi- 
dent has vetoed. 


{From the Christian Science Monitor of 
February 18, 1956] 


A WISE VETO 


President Eisenhower did not have to 
search for grounds to support his veto of 
the Harris-Fulbright bill. It did not satisfy 
questions he had earlier raised about the 
protection of consumers who have only one 
source of supply and have invested heavily 
in equipment using gas. 

Because of these facts Mr. Eisenhower had 
rejected the argument that natural gas was 
simply another product like corn or coal— 
and that regulation of it threatened an ex- 
tension of Federal controls into every kind of 
business. Everyone knows that the Pres- 
ident leans toward keeping the Federal Gov- 
ernment out of business and out of local 
affairs wherever possible. But he could not 
leave 20 million gas-using families largely 
defenseless against price increases at the 
well-head. 

The question was further complicated by 
the fact that most of the gas is produced by 
a relatively few big oil companies, some of 
which also own pipelines. There is dispute 
as to the effectiveness of competition. Also 
as to whether regulation endangers explora- 
tion for new supplies, since most of the gas 
is found in drilling for oil—which is already 
benefited by a 27½ percent depletion allow- 
ance on taxes. 

Evidence of big money being spent on 
lobbying grew as the debate waxed. Finally, 
the bill was tainted—fairly or unfairly—by 
a campaign contribution of $2,500 to a Sen- 
ator believed to be inclined to vote for it. 

The President declares this, while appar- 
ently coming from a small segment of a great 
industry, risked the creation of “doubt 
among the American people concerning the 
integrity of governmental processes.” It 
may be said that the veto is very good pol- 
itics. For the bill was sponsored by Demo- 
crats—who have so often charged the Repub- 
licans with "give-aways" of natural resources 
and favoritism to big business, While the 
parties split in congressional voting, the veto 
presents the administration as defending 
consumer rights and the purity of govern- 
mental processes. But, politics or no poli- 
tics, it stands on solid ground. 
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[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of Febru- 
ary 18, 1956] 
VETO AND REBUKE 

President Eisenhower’s veto of the natural 
gas bill is an outstanding service to millions 
of consumers and a rebuke to the Senate. 

The Senate approached the gas grab by 
rashly passing the exemption bill before in- 
vestigating the oil-smeared lobbying tactics 
used to promote it. Later a Senate com- 
mittee traced the $2,500 cash offer disclosed 
by Senator Case of South Dakota to an 
oil company executive. But the bill still 
would have become law had not the Presi- 
dent blocked the way. 

Mr. Eisenhower describes the lobbying ef- 
forts as “so arrogant and so much in de- 
fiance of acceptable standards of propriety 
as to risk creating doubt among the Ameri- 
can people concerning the integrity of gov- 
ernmental processes.” 

This blunt message not only offers a lesson 
to the Senate but sets the President squarely 
against a majority of his own party's mem- 
bers in Congress. For while the gas bill 
was sponsored by Arkansas Democrats, the 
main voting support for it came from Re- 
publicans. 

In the Senate, with Minority Leader Know- 
LAND leading the way, the Republicans voted 
for the gas grab by 31 to 14 or better than 
2 to 1. The Democratic Senators voted 
against it by 24 to 22. In the House, the 
Republicans accepted the bill by 2 to 1 
while the Democrats were 3 to 2 against it. 

In a short 6 years 2 Presidents have vetoed 
efforts to exempt natural gas producers from 
Federal utility regulation. Harry S. Truman 
did so because he believed the legislation 
was bad. The bill, he said, would leave gas 
consumers without defense against price in- 
creases, and would not be in the public 
interest. 

Mr. Eisenhower, however, has applied the 
veto for different reasons. While excoriating 
the tactics used to promote the legislation, 
he says frankly that “I am in accord with its 
basic provisions.” He believes that any 
new legislation should include specific 
language protecting consumers in their 
right to fair prices. 

The President's intentions doubtless are 
good at this point but it is a serious question 
whether two parts of his veto message are 
not in irreconciliable conflict. He is right 
when he expresses the desire to include spe- 
cific language protecting the consumer. But 
the problem is: How can the consumer be 
protected if the protection—Federal regula- 
tion of gas rates—is taken away in legis- 
lation whose avowed purpose is to remove 
regulation? 

Fortunately there is little likelihood of any 
real action on gas measures this year. Con- 
gress cannot expect to pass the present bill 
over the veto, and it would be politically 
unwise to press the issue with elections com- 
ing up and voters aroused by the Case affair. 

The Harris-Fulbright bill was considered a 
kind of last-ditch gas attack by the oil and 
gas lobby. The lobby expected Presidential 
approval. The Case revelation blew that up, 
with the consequence that President Eisen- 
hower has now performed what Senator 
Dovctas calls a great public service. 

The Illinois Senator should know. He led 
the hard, uphill, painstaking, seemingly 
hopeless fight against this gas grab, just 
as he led the fight against the earlier Kerr 
gas grab. The little bipartisan rear guard 
of Senators with Senator Doucias included 
Senators HENNINGS of Missouri, POTTER of 
Michigan, WET of Wisconsin, Morse- of 
OREGON, Lehman of New York—and Senator 
CASE. 

To these men and to Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, 40 million gas consumers owe thank- 
ful recognition for public service. 
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PROTECTION OF CIVIL SERVICE 
FROM POLITICS 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have placed in the body of the Recorp 
an editorial appearing in the Washing- 
ton Post of March 14, 1956. 

On March 9, Mr. Philip Young, Chair- 
man of the Civil Service Commission, is- 
sued a call to the leaders of both political 
parties to stick to the facts when dis- 
cussing the Federal career service and 
the Federal employees who are a part of 
it. 

Any further comment on Mr. Loung's 
statement other than that appearing in 
this editorial would be a waste of words. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PIETY IN THE SKYETY 

The country is on the brink of an election 
campaign; and so it is now treated to the 
spectacle of Philip Young, Chairman of the 
Civil Service Commission, exhorting politi- 
cians to stay away from making a political 
football out of the career civil service during 
the campaign. Uninformed charges, said Mr. 
Young, impair the prestige and morale of 
the Federal work force. No doubt they do. 

This is the same Chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission, you understand, during 
whose term of office an order went from the 
White House requiring appointments to be 
cleared with the Republican National Com- 
mittee. This is the same Chairman of the 
Civil Service Commission during whose term 
of office a numbers racket, operated in the 
name of internal security, was allowed to 
devastate the prestige and morale of the Fed- 
eral work force. Just a couple of months 
ago Mr. Young admitted to the Senate Civil 
Service Subcommittee that of the total num- 
ber of Federal employees whom the admin- 
istration boasted it had fired as security 
risks, more than 90 percent were actually 
fired under routine civil-service procedures 
without any proof of subversive activity 
whatsoever. 

Mr. Young’s pious plea for protection of 
the civil service from politicking puts us in 
mind of nothing so much as W. C. Fields’ 
eloquent denunciation of the demon rum. 


FORTY-FOURTH BIRTHDAY OF THE 
GIRL SCOUTS OF THE U. S. A. 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this week, as the Girl Scouts of 
the U.S. A. celebrate their 44th birthday, 
more than 2,600,000 members will be 
taking part in special observances—2 
million girls, 7 through 17 years old, and 
600,000 men and women. 

A membership of 2 million girls sounds 
enormous; but it means that only 1 girl 
in 8, of the millions of Scout-age girls, 
has had a chance to become a Scout. 
Town after town, city after city, reports 
long waiting lists of girls who want to 
join, but who cannot until the necessary 
adult organization has been set up— 
leaders and assistant leaders, commit- 
tees, and other volunteer workers. 

The Scouts estimate that it takes 30 
adult workers to make room in Scouting 
for 100. girls, and current. membership 
statistics seem to bear out this figure. 
In my own State, Maine, there are 12,- 
000 girls and more than 3,500 adults en- 
rolled in the Girl Scouts—a slightly lower 
adult-girl ratio than the national 
average. 
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Girl Scout Week is, of course, for the 
girls in Scouting; but it offers an appro- 
priate time for recognizing the essential 
contribution made by adults. The 600,- 
000 men and women in Girl Scouting are 
merely those who pay national member- 
ship dues. The total does not include 
the countless friends who lend a hand 
where needed, without acquiring formal 
membership—parents who serve as vol- 
unteer chauffeurs and truckmen; doc- 
tors who examine campers; Red Cross 
trainers who teach swimming and water 
safety businessmen who advise local 
Girl Scout units on insurance and in- 
vestments, fund raising, and camp de- 
velopment; specialists who help girls 
working for proficiency badges. If these 
Girl Scouts helpers were added to the 
count of adult membership, the number 
would be doubled, trebled, quadrupled. 

Let me tell Senators how men in Port- 
land, Maine, helped the Girl Scouts last 
year. I like the story, because it in- 
volved the whole community. The 
Greater Portland Girl Scouts decided 
that the time had come to stage a full- 
scale demonstration to show everybody in 
town just what girls do in scouting. 
They had held a jubilee in 1951, in which 
the Rotary Club had participated as 
guides, advisers, volunteer fathers. By 
1954, the Scout program and member- 
ship had developed to a point where the 
Rotary Club felt it did not have the man- 
power needed to do justice to Girl Scout 
achievements. . 

The Rotarians called on the Portland 
Lions and Kiwanis clubs, for help. The 
three groups set up a steering commit- 
tee and subcommittees to support and 
sponsor a 1955 Girl Scout jubilee. Com- 
mitteemen persuaded local businesses to 
sponsor each of the 80 booths at the 
event. The city administration provid- 
ed facilities in the Portland city hall. 
Suppliers of many kinds donated needed 
materials. And 110 Girl Scout troops— 
more than 2,000 girls—worked for a 
good part of a year, preparing exhibits 
and demonstrations. 

Every Girl Scout troop in the greater 
Portland area took part in the 1955 jubi- 
lee. Girls sold 10,000 admission tackets 
to cover the Girl Scout’s share of ex- 
penses. Girls served as check-room at- 
tendants, guides, ushers; they manned 
the booths and explained exhibits to the 
visitors; girls demonstrated arts and 
crafts, cookery, camp-craft, first aid and 
dozens of other interests. By the end 
of the final session practically everybody 
in the Portland area had come to city 
hall to see what the Girl Scouts were 
doing. 

It never could have been done without 
the men who helped transform into an 
actuality the Girl Scouts’ hopes for a 
full-scale fair. And without the chance 
to tell the public what they were doing, 
the Girl Scouts never could have shown 
the progress they have registered since 
their 1955 jubilee. 

So I want to express appreciation, 
during Girl Scout Birthday Week, to 
the countless men and women through- 
out the country who through their con- 
tribution to the success of Girl Scout 
projects are helping shape tomorrow’s 
mothers, teachers, community leaders, 
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voters—yes, and tomorrow’s legislators 
too. And I hope that their number will 
increase fast enough to make room in 
scouting for every girl who is waiting for 
a chance to join. 


THE UNITED STATES AMBASSADOR 
TO IRELAND 


Mr, BUSH. Mr. President, I have the 
great honor to have sitting beside me 
a citizen of my State whom I should 
like to present to the Senate at this 
time. His father was for many years 
a Senator of the United States. He was 
beloved by all Senators, of both parties, 
and by people all over the United States. 
His grandfather was a distinguished 
President of the United States and Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court. 

My friend, a distinguished citizen of 
Connecticut, is now the American Am- 
bassador to Ireland, a post which he has 
held for the past few years. He is in 
this country today with Mr. Costello, 
the Irish Premier, who will address the 
Senate this afternoon. 

I thought that Senators might like to 
have me introduce our distinguished 
Ambassador at this time, as perhaps it 
will not be possible to recognize him 
during this afternoon’s proceedings. 
Therefore, it gives me a great deal of 
pleasure and honor to present to the 
Senate of the United States our distin- 
guished Ambassador to Ireland, Mr. Wil- 
liam Howard Taft III. [Applause, Sen- 
ators rising.] 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, as a personal friend of the Am- 
bassador, I wish to echo the remarks 
made by the Senator from Connecticut, 
and to express on behalf of the State 
of New Jersey warm, cordial greetings 
to Ambassador Taft on this occasion. 


THE ABSENT SECRETARY OF STATE 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, as chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee on Trading With 
the Enemy Act I have been trying since 
December 9 of last year to get certain 
communications from the Secretary of 
State which will serve to delineate and 
interpret public statements made be- 
tween representatives of our Govern- 
ment and the Government of the Repub- 
lic of Western Germany relating to mat- 
ters affecting seized assets of former 
enemies. To date I have not received 
the letters which the subcommittee re- 
quires. 

I have been charitable in saying that 
the Department’s failure to send these 
communications has been an oversight. 
I am trying again today to get the com- 
munications which I feel are essential 
to a better understanding of some of the 
problems involved. 

No doubt if the Secretary of State 
would follow the admonition of Mr. Wal- 
ter Lippmann, whom our friends on the 
other side of the aisle like to quote with 
such approval, the subcommittee might 
hope to receive the necessary informa- 
tion, In his column in the Washington 
Post today Mr. Lippmann criticizes the 
Secretary of State and calls him “the 
absent Secretary.” I believe Mr. Lipp- 
mann’s article is worthy of inclusion in 
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the Recorp, and I ask that it be printed 
in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of March 15, 1956] 


TODAY AND TOMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
THE ABSENT SECRETARY 


As Mr. Dulles finishes his latest tour, it is 
more than ever necessary to ask him to con- 
sider whether these long absences from 
Washington permit him to carry out the real 
responsibilities of his office. While he has 
been traveling in South Asia and in the 
South Pacific, the situation in North Africa 
and the Middle East has been deteriorating 
rapidly. There is an almost desperate need 
of clarification and of decision about Western 
policy in North Africa, Cyprus, Palestine, and 
the Persian Gulf states. What Mr. Dulles 
has been doing is to argue the administra- 
tion case—to be a kind of traveling Voice of 
America—in Karachi, New Delhi, Columbo, 
and Jakarta. That would be all very well if 
Mr. Dulles were two men, and if the more 
important one of the two were in Washing- 
ton making policy about North Africa and 
the Middle East. As it is, Mr. Dulles has 
spent his time talking when he is most 
urgently needed in Washington for the grave 
business of deciding. 

The visible evidence of all this is that in 
each of the disputed areas—in French North 
Africa, in Cyprus, Palestine, as regards Egypt 
and Saudi Arabia—we find ourselves antag- 
onizing both sides. Our consulate in Tunis 
is wrecked by Frenchmen who suspect us of 
supporting the dissident Arabs. In Cyprus 
we have provoked the British and we have 
annoyed the Greeks. In Palestine we are 
distrusted by the Arab States and we are 
scolded by the Israelis. 

It is true that in international affairs a 
great power cannot expect to please every- 
body, and at times to please anybody. But 
in the present situation the plight in which 
we find ourselves is not that we are in the 
moderate middle between two extreme fac- 
tions. We are not in the middle. We are in 
a muddle. That is due to the fact that our 
central policy is no more than an attempt 
to avoid decisions and to get by without dis- 
pleasing anybody at home or abroad too 
much, 

Time has just about run out on the policy 
of drift and muddle. What can be done 
about it? What can be done about it is to 
make up our minds as to where we stand 
and what we can and what we will support. 

In French North Africa, we and the British 
should consult seriously with France. We 
should then decide what we shall regard as a 
settlement that we mean to support whole- 
heartedly. We should give France our full 
support if France will offer the Arab popula- 
tion the full measure of freedom which 
liberal French opinion already favors. 

In Palestine we should convert the 1950 
declaration into a firm international guar- 
anty against aggression by either side, and 
we might then take our stand for the neu- 
tralization of Israel within frontiers that 
have been modified and rectified by interna- 
tional arbitration. 

We should face up to the tactics of Saudi 
Arabia in using the profits from oil for sub- 
version by corruption and bribery and propa- 
ganda throughout the Middle East. In deal- 
ing with Saudi Arabia we should cease acting 
as if we were helplessly dependent upon its 
rulers, who must be appeased and placated 
lest they deprive us of our oil concessions, 
Saudi Arabia is more dependent upon us for 
the exploitation of its oil than we are on 
Saudi Arabia for the right to exploit it. If 
ever it was true that appeasement is an un- 
workable policy, it is true here. 
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Decisions of this kind are grave and mo- 
mentous, and they cannot and should not be 
made except with the full attention of the 
highest responsible officials of the Govern- 
ment. The truth of it is that with Mr. Dulles 
away on his travels, there is no one in Wash- 
ington who can and will take decisions of this 
magnitude. The President is certainly not 
fully at grips with the issues. Mr. Herbert 
Hoover, Jr., cannot take such decisions. If 
decisions are to be taken, they have to be 
taken by Mr. Dulles with the advice and 
consent of the President. 

Mr. Dulles should come home, he should 
stay home for a considerable time, he should 
stop making so many speeches, He should 
stop trying to be the Voice of America, he 
should stop trying to produce a campaign 
platform for the Republicans, and he should 
put his main attention on the business of 
being the Secretary of State. 


SEGREGATION IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the body of the Rec- 
orD an article entitled “Statement From 
the South,” published in the Wall Street 
Journal of Wednesday, March 14, 1956. 
It is a very well-written article, and I 
commend its reading to everyone. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REVIEW AND OUTLOOK—STATEMENT FROM THE 
SOUTH 


One hundred southern Members of Con- 
gress have signed a declaration of prin- 
ciples pledging to use “all lawful means” to 
upset the Supreme Court’s 1954 decision 
which banned segregation in the public 
schools. 

The declaration was severely critical of 
that decision. The High Court, the south- 
erners wrote, had abused its judicial power, 
had legislated in an area reserved to the 
States, and had overthrown an “established 
legal principle almost a century old.” Yet 
the words were not inflammatory; there 
was a tone of restraint throughout and a 
cautious admonition to extremists on both 
sides of the segregation question. 

Some of the points the hundred Senators 
and Representatives make cannot be easily 
dismissed. There is, for example, no ques- 
tion that the Supreme Court did overrule 
former decisions of the same Court which 
said that “separate but equal” school facili- 
ties were lawful and that such schools did 
not conflict with the 14th amendment. 

And there is no question that these 19 
Senators and 81 Representatives have a 
right to believe that the Supreme Court 
was wrong, just as they had a duty as re- 
sponsible men to announce that their efforts 
to avoid ôr to change the Court's rule would 
be limited to lawful means. Just what they 
propose to do they did not say and, indeed, 
quite probably they could not say. For the 
pattern is a different one in the different 
Southern States and in each of the States 
a different pattern can be found in different 
communities. In some of the States inte- 
gration is already going ahead slowly; in 
others, it is a long way off. 

So these hundred men could hardly have 
agreed on anything more than a statement 
of principles embodying use of lawful means; 
but the fact that they did agree on that 
makes their statement all the more serious. 
For among these men are men who would 
not put their names to any document in 
which they did not truly believe. 

Among them are some of the ablest men 
in the United States Senate, Among them 
are men who are known as conservatives and 
some who are known as liberals. The signers 
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number Republicans as well as Democrats. 
Many of them are held by their fellow Mem- 
bers in the House and Senate—even by some 
who think their views in this matter gravely 
wrong—in the highest esteem. 

This is not the voice of any calloused dem- 
agog. The hundred men spoke for millions 
of people, some frustrated, some bewildered, 
some disheartened, and some fearful. Not 
all the people in the South will agree with 
these Senators and Representatives in op- 
posing, even by lawful means, an end to seg- 
regration. But these people also know that 
demagogery on either side can cause great 
harm and undo much that has already been 
done to better relations between the races in 
the South. 

The Congressmen pleaded for understand- 
ing of their case when they wrote of the de- 
cisions upholding the right to create dual 
school systems: “This interpretation, re- 
stated time and again, became a part of the 
life of the people of many of the States and 
confirmed their habits, customs, traditions, 
and way of life.” 

One may argue that the custom is wrong 
and still know that no court can change a 
people’s thinking overnight; the Supreme 
Court recognized that when it handed down 
the ban on segregated schools. And it can 
be dangerous to try to force that change im- 
mediately on an unwilling people. 

The statement of principles is a reminder 
of that danger, just as it is a reminder that 
the Supreme Court decision it attacks also 
called for understanding and restraint on 
both sides. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR MORSE 
BEFORE SUBCOMMITTEE ON DE- 
PARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR AND 
RELATED AGENCIES OF THE SEN- 
ATE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIA- 
TIONS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a statement which I gave 
before the Subcommittee on the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and Related Agen- 
cies of the Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations, on Wednesday, March 14, 1958. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: : 
STATEMENT OF. SENATOR WAYNE MORSE BEFORE 

THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON DEPARTMENT OF THE 

INTERIOR AND RELATED AGENCIES OF THE 

SENATE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 

Marcu 14, 1956 

Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee, I would like to take just a mo- 
ment of the subcommittee’s time to pay trib- 
ute to the very fine job that the chairman, 
Senator CARL HAYDEN, has been doing for the 
Nation these many years. He came to Con- 
gress in 1911 when Arizona had just become 
a State. Our entire Nation has benefited 
from the type of service Senator HAYDEN has 
given. He is one of our most valued Mem- 
bers. 

Senator HAYDEN, I just couldn't come down 
here today without having the record show 
how I feel about you and your fine work. 
Arizona can be proud of your achievements. 

I appreciate this opportunity to come be- 
fore the subcommittee to discuss the budgets 
of the Forest Service, the Bureau of Land 
Management, and the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs. At the conclusion of my remarks on 
these budgets, I intend to comment briefly 
upon a very important item relating to the 
budget of the National Park Service, be- 
cause what I shall have to say on that item 
refers to our last opportunity to preserve and 
salvage certain Indian artifacts and petro- 


glyphs of great historic and scientific in- 
terest. 
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OUR NATIONAL PARKS 


A number of people who are interested in 
our national parks have written about the 
budget for this agency. I am very well satis- 
fied with the House action which allows all 
of the funds requested. I am also glad to see 
a budget which more nearly reflects the 
needs of our national parks. 

Senator Haypen, I know that you and 
many conservationists have urged the De- 
partment of the Interior to develop a real 
program for our national parks and this 
year's budget is in response to those requests. 
Therefore, I need not urge you to look upon 
it favorably but I do want to congratulate 
you on getting the Department to submit a 
good budget. 


TIMBER AND RECREATION—OREGON’S TWO MOST 
IMPORTANT INDUSTRIES 


Before discussing the budget, I would like 
to mention the timber situation out in Ore- 
gon. Timber is the No. 1 business in Ore- 
gon and recreation is the second ranking 
business, Oregon is a leader in the Nation 
in returns to the Treasury from our Fed- 
eral forests. For example, on our national 
forests, after we consider all expense includ- 
ing in lieu payment, only four States re- 
turn more money to the Treasury than -was 
expended in them by the Forest Service, 

These four States are Oregon, Washington, 
Arkansas, and Texas. In Oregon and Wash- 
ington, income far outstripped expenses, and 
in Arkansas and Texas they were about even. 
In making this statement I am taking into 
account all of the work the Forest Service 
does including research and State and pri- 
vate forestry aids. 

In Oregon $14,500,000 was the net profit 
that the Federal Treasury got from the na- 
tional forests in 1955. The figures I cite 
illustrate. the revenue Oregon’s national 
forests are providing to help balance the 
budget. If you were just to consider timber 
sale activities, there are a number of other 
States and many individual forests that are 
more than paying their way. 

While I was preparing this statement, I 
got to wondering what the value of our 
national forests is. Gentlemen, the 600 bil- 
lion board feet of timber and the 180 mil- 
lion acres is conservatively worth around $8 
billion, This is a real national asset. Much 
of the timberland is of relatively low pro- 
ductivity because it is generally in the more 
rugged country. I do think, however, we can 
look forward to at least a 2 percent return 
or $160 million a year in income. If we 
could make a few of the capital investments 
we should make in roads, housing facilities, 
and tree planting, and provide a little bet- 
ter operating budget, I think we could not 
only reach this goal but step up the annual 
return to an average of 3 percent. Ore- 
gon's forests are now proving this to be a 
fact. 

The Bureau of Land Management’s timber 
activities are concentrated on the O. and C. 
lands in Oregon. The income from these 
lands is over $18 million annually now, and 
the Federal Treasury receives one-fourth of 
this. 

THE NEEDS OF THE INDIANS 


Reservations present special problems be- 
cause these lands belong to the Indian. The 
American Indian is entitled to the best pos- 
sible management of his lands and every op- 
portunity to participate and learn the art of 
self-government and management. There- 
fore, in the management of these lands, the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, I feel, must take 
this into account. Since this money received 
from the sale of timber on Indian lands is 
payable to the Indian, there is no thought 
on the part of the Government in trying to 
make a profit for itself on the operation. 

Rather than give you a lot of figures, I 
think it is sufficient to say that the lands 
managed by these various Government agen- 
cies provide minerals, grass, recreational use 
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and watershed protection to many areas in 
the West. Their management is a public re- 
sponsibility and the benefits flow to the 
public. 

THE FOREST SERVICE BUDGET 


I have had a chance to review both the 
budget and the Forest Service presentation 
over in the House, and in the light of that, 
I shall direct my remarks to the areas where 
critical needs exist. 


SPEED UP INVENTORY AND CUT FULL ALLOWABLE 
cur 


The first item is timber resource manage- 
ment and on this I do not feel that the 
$9,807,000 is adequate for the job that the 
Forest Service has before it. The budget. 
represents & $1.6-million increase with 
$400,000 for speeded-up inventories of our. 
national forest resources, and the $1,200,000 
balance is for increased timber sale activities 
which will result from these new inven- 
tories. I recommend that this item be in- 
creased to $10 million. Of the approximate 
$200,000 increase that I recommend, I think 
$50,000 more could very well be expended on 
inventories and the balance on timber sale 
work. 

We must step up the inventory work even 
more and the timber sale work needs addi- 
tional attention. The Forest Service has 
really, in my opinion, submitted a minimum 
budget. This $9.8 million item accounts for 
most of the direct operating expenditures 
that will develop a sales record of over $100 
million. A dollar more spent here will bring 
in 5 to 6 dollars more very quickly, 


SALVAGE 


I am particularly interested in securing 
enough funds so the Forest Service can try 
assigning some special men to small sale 
processing. In our pine forests we suffer 
annual and endemic type losses which can 
be harvested under a small-sale program to 
the benefit, not only for the forest, but of 
small sawmill operations. In our fir country 
there is room for a lot of relogging of pre- 
vious logged stands and for the salvage of 
individual trees where we have roads avail- 
able. Those small sales more than pay for 
themselves. For example, Mr. Pagter, a 
lumberman at Prineville, Oreg., wrote to me 
pointing out that on two Forest Service 
salvage sales, which totaled 1 million board 
feet, the Government received $30,000 for 
an $800 investment in time and labor. I 
would like to see this program stepped up 
and a real effort made to develop small-sale 
specialists. I might mention here that I 
think it takes a particular type of man to 
deal with these small sales because he must 
be able to do a complete job or sale process. 
ing and management with a small operator. 
In the West, there are over 3,600 sawmills 
and almost 3,150 of them accounting for 27 
percent of the production, are small opera- 
tors. There are about 475 who account for 
52 percent of the production in the medium 
class and only 49 big mills. Many of these 
small and medium mills are entirely de- 
pendent on national forest timber. If we 
can salvage what is now lost through insects 
and disease it will help keep many of these 
mills in operation, and it is these smaller 
firms that are admirably equipped to handle 
these salvage sales. I might add that the 
salvage is often not charged against the 
allowable cut, thus, we can expand this 
activity without compromising sustained 
yield management. 

I might digress just briefly to point out 
that my State leads the Nation in unem- 
ployment at the present time and very fre- 
quently in recent years that has been true, 
because of our seasonal employment prob- 
lem. When logging and lumber production 
goes down, employment goes down. 

What we must keep in mind is that the 
small mills employ many more men than 
the combined employment of the big mills. 
If we can help these small mill operators, a 
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large percentage of which are dependent 
upon Federal timber, we really are bringing 
to my State employment stability, which 
means economic stability. 


HOUSING 


The second item which I wish to discuss 
is adequate housing for Forest Service per- 
sonnel on Ranger Districts. This item is a 
capital-expense and the money spent is re- 
captured by rentals. A great deal of the 
Forest Service housing precedes the CCC days 
and is often woefully inadequate. The con- 
dition of the housing has created many real 
problems in family morale and this in turn 
causes personnel turnover. I think that all 
of us as family men, can appreciate that no 
matter how appealing a job is if our wives 
and children are forced to live in remote 
areas where housing is inadequate, there is 
going to be a conflict. 

I am here to plead for this program be- 
cause I am rather proud of the fact that the 
lumber companies themselves are taking 
many of our Federal forestry men who have 
been trained by the Federal Government. I 
think that is a great compliment to the job 
the Forest Service is doing. 

At the same time, we have to face the fact 
that as men leave Government service to 
work in the lumber companies, we create a 
serious problem for Uncle Sam. One of the 
reasons, they tell me, and I talked to these 
foresters in the woods, one of the reasons 
that they are induced away is because the 
lumber companies offer them much better 
living conditions, as well as better pay. 

At least in this day and age I think that 
is true, though it was not so true of us when 
our folks went West. It would be a great 
help to modern personnel management if 
we could promptly solve this problem. 

The Forest Service last year spent only 
$275,000 for housing. They are asking for 
$1 million more this year. They say that 
their total program to provide decent hous- 
ing will cost them $13,700,000. Their testi- 
mony shows that they need 735 new dwell- 
ings on a nationwide basis, 252 of these are 
in the Northwest alone. Most of these 
houses will be built by private contractors 
under bids. The floor plans are standardized 
and the houses modest. I strongly recom- 
mend that the total amount for this item 
be raised to $3 million this year. I think 
that in a very few years it will pay big divi- 
dends on this investment. 

The Forest Service has told the Congress 
what it needs are and if we approach it at 
the rate of only slightly over $1 million a 
year it will take 13 years to get the Job done. 

On March 6, the New York Times reported 
that the Defense Department rented some 
177 apartments in New York for key anti- 
aircraft personnel for $150 per month. The 
rental allowance is $75 per month, but the 
Defense Department will make up the differ- 
ence. I am not criticizing the Defense De- 
partment, but here they are subsidizing key 
defense personnel housing to the tune of 
$75 a month. All the Forest Service is ask- 
ing is for the Government to invest money 
for a total of 735 houses so they can properly 
house their people in isolated locations. 

The Forest Service rental will recapture 
the cost of the house over its life, so there 
is no subsidy involved. This is a straight 
business proposition, but the situation is 
the same as the defense one, where privates 
have to live near these aircraft warning cen- 
ters in high-rent areas. The Forest Service 
people have to live in the woods to perform 
their job. 


SALARIES OF FORESTRY PERSONNEL 

Closely linked to housing is the question 
of salaries that are paid by the Forest Serv- 
ice, and, I might add, by the Bureau of Land 
Management and Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
for their forestry personnel. 

Many of our national forests are doing a 
large timber sale business which can be 
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measured not only in terms of the receipts 
but also in terms of the expenditures of 
appropriated funds. For example, in my 
hometown of Eugene, the Willamette Na- 
tional Forest sold almost $7 million worth 
of timber last year and their outlays were 
something over $3 million for timber man- 
agement and in lieu of payments to the 
county. The supervisor of this $10 million 
business gets about $9,000 a year, and the key 
timber sale and other management people 
under him get between $4,000 to $6,000 a 
ear. 
7 I would like to recommend that the Forest 
Service and the Civil Service Commission be 
instructed to get together and develop & 
pattern of salaries for the Forest Service 
which gives consideration to the volume of 
timber cut, its value, the number of sales, 
the complexity of management on each for- 
est so that we can develop a more realistic 
pattern of payment than we are now using. 

I know, for example, that forest industries 
pay up to $9,000 a year for scalers, cruisers, 
and timber-management technicians, while 
the Government pays only $4,000 to $5,000 a 
year. If we could provide a method of pro- 
motion which could advance a man from a 
less active forest to the more active one with 
commensurate increase in salary based upon 
skill and ability, we would accomplish three 
things: 

We would encourage people to stay in the 
technical aspects of the job. 

We would develop opportunities which 
would lessen personnel turnover. 

We would place a premium on ability. 

One of the major complaints that I get 
from people in the industry is that just when 
Federal agencies get their people trained 
they are transferred to a supervisory job 
or hired away by some company. I think 
that this is a subject that deserves serious 
attention, and I would like to suggest some 
action that could be taken this year by the 
Appropriations Committee. I think it ludi- 
crous that we pay the Chief of the Forest 
Service only $14,800 a year to manage an 
$8 billion enterprise, all the Federal-State 
forestry programs and the forest research 
program of the Nation. 

The Forest Service does not use grade 17 
for its assistant chiefs, but holds them at 
grade 16. This in turn is felt all the way 
down through the organization. I think 
that we should at least make the Assistant 
Chiefs of the Forest Service grade 17, so 
that then the regional foresters could be 
raised, at least in part, to grade 16, and a 
grade 13, 14, and 15 could then be used for 
forest supervisors. This in turn would en- 
able the Forest Service to grade some of the 
key technical positions on the forests so 
that their salaries become more commen- 
surate with that which private industry pays. 


ACCESS ROADS—THE KEY TO SUCCESSFUL 
TIMBER MANAGEMENT 

The next item I wish to talk about is 
timber access roads. This year the full $24 
million authorization has been requested 
and the Forest Service also has available to 
it $10,418,000 which will be available from 
the 10-percent fund. Comparing these 2 
accounts, they plan to spend $25,118,500 for 
construction and $9,300,000 for maintenance. 

I have introduced a bill designed to revise 
the Federal Highway Act which will raise the 
authorization for forest roads and trails to 
$32 million the first year, $40 million the 
second year, and then $50 million for the 
next 10 years. I would like to suggest that 
the committee recommend an additional $4 
million this year for access-road construc- 
tion. As presently set up, the appropriations 
for forest access roads equals only 30 cents 
per acre of commercial timberlands in our 
national forests. To illustrate it more dra- 
matically, related to the 600 billion board- 
feet of timber in the national forests, the $25 
million spent on construction is only four 
one-thousands of a cent per board-foot. 
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By comparison, we are spending 60 cents 
per acre per year for access roads to our 
national parks and at the current request 
level for the O. & C. lands of Oregon, we will 
be spending $2.25 per acre. In connection 
with the latter, I think I should point out 
that the 18 O. & C. counties of Oregon have 
petitioned that a full 33 percent of the re- 
ceipts due them as in lieu of taxes—that is 
to say, 25 percent of gross receipts—be ap- 
propriated for access roads. The counties 
recognize this is a good sound investment 
that will pay dividends. 

The total appropriation over the 12-year 
life of the program my bill proposes would 
only be about $1 per thousand board-feet for 
the commercial timber in our national for- 
ests. The money would be spent in areas 
where timber is now in low value because of 
inaccessibility. 

We have national forests such as the 
Siskiyou on which the annual allowable cut 
is 153 million board-feet but the actual cut 
is only about half of that. On one working 
circle on that forest, there are only 12 miles 
of roads and, while the potential cut is 54 
million feet on that working circle, only 12 
million feet were cut from it last year. If 
we had an up-to-date inventory in that area 
the allowable cut might go up to 80 million 
board-feet. 

I would like to insert in the Recor, Mr. 
Chairman, a letter I received from the Gold 
Beach Chamber of Commerce, my letter to 
the Forest Service, and the reply which I 
just received. 

Here is a good concrete example of prob- 
lems facing communities such as Gold Beach 
and Powers in getting Federal timber. We 
have a great need for access roads and funds 
for proper timber management. We cannot 
expect to solve these programs overnight and 
get the best results. Unless the Forest Serv- 
ice has sufficient funds to sell its full allow- 
able cut and develop areas, we will all suffer. 
This report, I think, furnishes a good case 
history of the need for funds now. 

Senator Cxavez. That may be done. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Gop BEACH, OREG., January 17, 1956. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: The city of Gold Beach re- 
spectfully submits for your attention the 
enclosed resolution, 

We realize fully that the locaton of main 
access roads into Government timber is an 
administrative decision to be made by the 
United States Forest Service. We do wish 
to point out to you, however, that of the 54 
million sustained yield cut approved by the 
Forest Service in the Rogue River drainage 
proper, with the so-called Rogue River work- 
ing circle, less than 20 percent was harvested 
during 1955. 

This timber was not harvested because 
Government funds for access roads were not 
available. The obvious location of the first 
main access road and route chosen by the 
Forest Service lies up the Rogue River. 

Forest Service officials advise us that funds 
for making a survey of this route are now 
available, but no survey has been made to 
date. 

The common council of the city of Gold 
Beach will greatly appreciate anything you 
can do: 

1. To increase the budget for access roads 
in the interest of economy to avoid further 
tragic waste of Government timber; 

2. To urge the Forest Service to expend 
funds already on hand to complete a sur- 
vey of the Rogue River Road at the earliest 
possible date, so that construction can be 
begun as soon as access road money is 
available. 

With heartiest appreciation for your co- 
operation and kind attention, 

Respectfully submitted, 

Ray P. BLANKENHEM, : 
City Recorder, 
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RESOLUTION 


‘Whereas the city of Gold Beach, Oreg., is 
the county seat of Curry County, Oreg., is the 
headquarters for the Gold Beach ranger dis- 
trict of Siskiyou National Forest, and is the 
logical and practical outlet for timber from 
the Rogue River working circle of the Siski- 
you National Forest; and 

Whereas an access road is sorely needed up 
Rogue River to Agness, Oreg., for the purpose 
of gaining access to large and untapped 
timber resources of Siskiyou National Forest, 
and to provide access for recreational, health, 
and welfare purposes to a large area of scenic 
wilderness; and 

Whereas the Agness area is a large and im- 
portant part of Curry County, cut off from 
communication by direct or easy access to 
the county seat and the rest of Curry County, 
making the administration of county affairs 
difficult to the extreme; and 

Whereas the Agness area in Curry County, 
Oreg., is believed to be rich in mineral de- 
posits essential to the economic stability of 
the Nation; and 

Whereas Gold Beach lies at the center of 
a 140 mile stretch of coastline that has no 
access to the interior portion of Oregon, and 
it is essential to the economic growth of the 
area that a highway be constructed in the 
near future from Gold Beach to Grants Pass; 
and 

Whereas it is believed that the national 
welfare requires a suitable access road to 
Agness, and it is the desire of the citizens of 
the city of Gold Beach, and its common 
council that such road be constructed at the 
earliest possible time: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Common Council of the 
City of Gold Beach, Oreg., That the United 
States Forest Service of the Department of 
Agriculture be, and it hereby is requested, 
to make an immediate survey of a forest 
access road from Gold Beach, Oreg., to Ag- 
ness, Oreg., and that thereafter funds be 

obtained and said road be built with all 
possible speed. 

Passed by the common council the 9th day 
of January 1956. 

W. A. CARTWRIGHT, 
Mayor. 

Attest: 

Ray P. BLaNKENHEIM, 
Recorder. 


FEBRUARY 6, 1956. 
Mr. HERBERT STONE, 
Regional Forester, United States Forest 
Service, Portland, Oreg. 

Dear Mr. STONE: Inclosed is a request from 
Gold Beach, Oreg., dated January 17, 1956, 
regarding an access road up the Rogue 
River. I desire information on the points 
raised in this letter. 

Other information ayailable to me indi- 
cates the following: The allowaable cut on 
the Rogue River working circle is 54 million 
board feet a year, but actual cut was 2.5 mil- 
lion board feet in 1954 and 12 million board 
feet in 1955. Timber sales have been vir- 
tually limited to one large sale of 33.6 mil- 
lion board feet. No access road money or 
increases in personnel are contemplated for 
this district. The present timber sale force 
is 1 man plus a nontechnical helper and 
current personnel needs are 4 more timber 
management men. Road development by 
means of large sales cutting off the face of 
the unit is the local plan of operation. 

This undeveloped drainage of over 410,000 
acres has only 12 miles of satisfactory roads. 
No long term plan has been developed for 
tapping the area for maximum forest and 
recreational management. 

I understand that a real problem exists in 
opening this area in response to requests 
from Powers that consideration be given to 
a better route from Agness to Powers, as well 
as the current request relative to an Agness- 
Gold Beach route. 
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I desire a full and complete outline of the 
optimum means of full development for this 
area based upon securing funds sufficient to 
adequately manage this working circle. 

I have been requested by constituents to 
present material to the Appropriation Com- 
mittees and concrete examples which show 
overall needs are most helpful in describing 
the situation. In addition, I feel that in 
this area a real opportunity for planned de- 
velopment exists. Your prompt attention to 
this request is desired. When you reply, will 
you furnish a copy of your reply to the city 
of Gold Beach? Please return the enclosed 
material to me. 

Sincerely yours, 
WAYNE Morse. 


UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Forest SERVICE, 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST REGION, 
Portland, Oreg., March 8, 1956. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Reference is made 
to your letter of February 6, 1956. 

The Siskiyou Forest is the least developed 
national forest in region 6 from a timber- 
management standpoint. This is especially 
true of the Rogue River and Chetco Working 
Circles, which are located on the coast side 
of the forest. The allowable annual cut of 
the forest was increased in 1953 from 78 mil- 
lion feet to 153 million feet. This increase 
in cut was not based on formal reinventory 
information, but rather on administrative 
adjustment using experience comparisons 
between volumes cut on sales and old cruise 
data together with information obtained in 
forest survey report No. 104 dated November 
1951, for southwest Oregon. For this reason, 
the present allowable cut is a tentative figure 
that is subject to change when we can make 
a reinventory of the forest. 

For your information, we are showing the 
actual cut for the Siskiyou Forest and for 
the Rogue River and Chetco Working Circles 
during the last 5 years: 


[Million board-fect] 
Siskiyou Forest: 
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The principal reason that this forest has 
not made more progress in reaching the full 
allowable cut is that we nave not been al- 
lotting the forest sufficient timber use funds. 
During the past 5 years the region has not re- 
ceived enough money to finance the region’s 
full allowable cut. For this reason it was 
necessary for us to allot funds to the forests 
on a priority basis. As you know, the Forest 
Service has an obligation to Congress to 
reach certain timber-cutting goals with the 
moneys appropriated. It was, therefore, im- 
perative, as well as good business, to put our 
money where we would get the greatest re- 
turns and benefits. The Siskiyou Forest gen- 
erally has less timber per acre, scattered, 
patchy stands, interspersed with brush fields, 
and more costly and difficult road-construc- 
tion problems of development than most 
other westside forests. Also, in the Rogue 
River and Chetco Working Circles there has 
not been a strong demand for national for- 
est sales until the last year or so, This was 
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mostly due to the fact that because of trans- 
portation disadvantages, industry did not 
move into the Gold Beach and Brookings 
areas until recently. The lack of demand is 
illustrated by two sales in the Gold Beach 
area for 5 million and 3 million feet that 
were advertised last April without receiving 
any initial bids, but were subsequently sold 
on a negotiated basis under regulation S-12. 
For the above reasons, we have only financed 
the forest at a level of cutting from 40 mil- 
lion in 1951 to 115 million in 1955. Because 
of timber sale layout and right-of-way 
problems, the forest has not always been 
able to reach the cutting goals for which they 
were financed. 

We wanted to give you the above back- 
ground to have an understanding of why 
the Rogue River Working Circle is still large- 
ly an undeveloped unit. 

We now wish to outline the current sit- 
uation and our plans for development of 
the Rogue River Working Circle. Presently 
there is ample installed mill capacity to 
utilize the full production of tributary na- 
tional forest and private lands. We have 
3 sales under contract totaling some 42 mil- 
lion feet with a remaining uncut volume 
of 30 million feet. Presale work is approxi- 
mately 50 percent completed on 4 new sales 
with a combined volume of 37 million feet. 
On 3 of these proposed sales we will have 
to resolve difficult right of way problems 
before the sales can be made. Cutting on 
the existing sale of 33 million feet to Evans 
Products Co. is being held up because of 
unanticipated mining claim problems. We 
are taking aggressive action to obtain rights 
of way across the claims, and we are pre- 


pared to recommend condemnation action” 


if necessary. Past sales were largely located 
“on the face” of the working circle, but our 
present plan of operation is directed at 
opening the working circle as expediently as 
possible. 

We estimate that it will require over 1,009 
miles of access road to permanently develop 
the area. Presently there are 12 miles of 
existing satisfactory access roads, 10 miles 
of which were built last year. Thirteen and 
four-tenths miles of the Elk River road are 
under contract for construction at a cost 
of $802,000. When built, this road can be 
extended through timber sale procedure. 
The Hunter Creek road is being extended 
some 9 miles under the terms of the Evans 
Products Co. sale contract. We have 
had a meeting with United States Plywood 
Corp. relative to road development in the 
Lobster Creek drainage. As you know, this 
company is planning to construct utiliza- 
tion facilities including a plywood plant 
just east of Gold Beach on the south side 
of the Rogue. It appears that we will be 
able to work out a satisfactory cooperative 
road construction project with the company 
to build a road up the south side of the 
Rogue to the mouth of Lobster Creek and 
then bridge the Rogue and construct a road 
up Lobster Creek to the forest boundary. 
This proposed cooperative project will prob- 
ably cost in the neighborhood of $1,700,000. 
The company has completed a road survey 
from Gold Beach to the bridge crossing and 
the Forest Service has a survey that was 
completed in 1953 for the road up Lobster 
Creek, It is anticipated that the company 
will commence construction of this road in 
1956 and complete the job during 1957. 
Upon completion, we will be in a position to 
make sales in the Lobster Creek area. 

As you recognize, the major and relevant 
problem is the development of roads to serve 
the inaccessible timber in the Agness area, 
There are at least four possible routes of ac- 
cess, as follows: 

1. Betterment of the existing low-stand- 
ard administrative road on the Agness-Pow- 
ers route. 

2. Relocation of the Agness-Powers route 
to obtain a more favorable grade and aline- 
ment. 
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3. Extension of the Hunters Creek road 
down Lawson Creek to Agness. 

4. The Rogue River route from Gold Beach 
to Agness. 

On the basis of a preliminary economic 
analysis, using our best estimates of prob- 
able costs, we have given first priority to 
making a survey of route No. 2 above. Last 
-year we made arrangements with the Bureau 
of Public Roads to survey 10 miles of this 
route at a cost of $28,000. In order to com- 
plete this study an additional 3 miles will 
be surveyed this spring. Our second pri- 
ority is route No. 4 from Agness to Gold 
Beach, utilizing the road that U. S. Plywood 
pro to construct from Gold Beach to 
the mouth of Lobster Creek. We plan to 
make a reconnaissance of this route prior to 
July 1. If the reconnaissance proves that a 
satisfactory road location can be obtained at 
comparable cost in comparison with route 
No. 2, we plan to ask the Bureau of Public 
Roads to make a survey of the Agness-Gold 
Beach route. This will involve a survey of 
approximately 20 miles at a cost of about 
$40,000 and will take approximately 5 
months. If the Agness-Gold Beach route is 
found to justify the making of a Bureau of 
Public Roads survey at this time, we will 
withhold making a decision as to which 
route should be developed first until the full 
survey information for both routes is avail- 
able for analysis and comparison. If infor- 
mation obtained from the reconnaissance 
clearly indicates that route No. 2 is the most 
favorable route, we will plan to program con- 
struction of the Powers-Agness road as 
promptly as availability of appropriated 
funds will permit, and most likely will defer 
making a formal survey of the Gold Beach- 
Agness road until sometime in the future. 

We wish to emphasize that eventually for 
full development of the working circle it will 
be necessary to construct roads on routes 2, 
3, and 4 above. The main problem to deter- 
mine at this time concerns the priority of 
development. Aside from a cost comparison 
of the two routes, the Powers-Agness route 
nas the advantage of immediately develop- 
ing timber along the route, whereas there is 
very little public timber directly tributary 
to the Gold Beach-Agness route. We also 
wish to give consideration to the Park Serv- 
ice recommendation contained in their June 
1954 report entitled “Recreation Resources 
of the Rogue River Basin.” They recom- 
mend on page 78 of their report that it 
would be desirable to preserve that portion 
of the Rogue River Canyon between Lobster 
Creek and Agness as a natural recreation 
area accessible only by boat or trail.” In 
line with the Park Service recommendation, 
the Forest Service and Bureau of Land Man- 
agement have taken steps to withdraw for 
recreational purposes, a strip approximately 
one-fourth mile on each side of the river. 
A temporary withdrawal is now in effect. 
The main purpose of the withdrawal is to 
prevent mineral entry and to manage the 
area primarily for recreational purposes, 
This does not mean that a road cannot be 
bullt in the reserved area, but the location 
of the road will be subordinated to recrea- 
tion needs which may increase the construc- 
tion cost of the road in order to reasonably 
protect the recreational resources. 

We are not in position to give you reliable 
figures on access road funds needed for op- 
timum development of the working circle, 
since we do not have completed road surveys, 
and we have not had an opportunity to study 
the best method of securing needed roads 
in the major tributaries to the Rogue River. 
Many of the roads can be constructed 
through sale procedure on a progressive de- 
velopment program. As a minimum to 
reach our allowable cut, the following roads 
should be constructed: 

1. (a) Powers-Agness (from the summit to 
the mouth of Shasta-Costa Creek including 
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a bridge across the Rogue River), 13 miles, 
estimated cost $1,200,000; or 

(b) Gold Beach-Agness (from mouth of 
Lobster Creek to mouth of Shasta-Costa 
Creek), 20 miles, estimated cost $1,950,000. 
2. Agness to mouth of Indigo Creek, 6 
miles, estimated cost $200,000. 

3. Gold Beach-Lobster Creek (from Gold 
Beach to Lobster Creek, up Lobster Creek to 
forest boundary, including bidge across 
Rogue River), 15 miles, estimate of the Gov- 
ernment's share of cost $850,000. 

4. Euchre Creek, 5 miles, estimated cost 
$160,000. 

Roads Nos. 1 and 2 above should be con- 
structed with appropriated funds. Item No. 
3 is planned for financing by United States 
Plywood with the Government repaying them 
through sales allowance; however, there 
would be some advantage if appropriated 
funds were available to pay the Government’s 
share. We have planned that a sale pur- 
chaser would build the Euchre Creek road. 
We have to resolve a difficult right-of-way 
problem before the Euchre Creek sale can 
be made. Once the above roads are con- 
structed, it may be necessary in the future 
to construction additional roads with appro- 
priated funds in order to maintain the al- 
lowable cut with a reasonable balance of 
large and small sales. 

It will be necessary to increase the timber 
management staff on the Gold Beach ranger 
district before we will be in position to reach 
the allowable cut. We have two foresters on 
this district, but we lost one forester and the 
second one is scheduled for the Armed Forces 
this summer. The Siskiyou has requisi- 
tioned 9 additional foresters, 2 of whom 
will be assigned this district. We are not 
optimistic about being able to recruit the 
help needed, as last year we were short some 
70 foresters of meeting our recruiting goal 
on a regional basis. We expect a similar 
shortage this year. To fully develop this 
working circle, we need 7 foresters and 2 
engineers. Manpower needs in relation to 
volume cut is high on this district because 
of abnormal timber sale layout problems and 
difficult road location and construction con- 
ditions. It will require $50,000 a year of 
timber use funds to reach and maintain the 
allowable cut 

We regret that we are unable to give you 
more specific details, but we trust that we 
have satisfactorily outlined the job that we 
face in developing the Rogue River working 
circle. If you have further question, we 
will be happy to hear from you. We are 
sending a copy of this letter to the city of 
Gold Beach. The material enclosed with 
your letter is returned herewith. 

Very truly yours, 
J. HERBERT STONE, 
Regional Forester, 
By R. F. GREFT, Acting. 

Senator Morse. The Malheur, Siuslaw, and 
Umpqua National Forests are others which 
are badly in need of funds for access roads. 
By way of contrast let us look at the Mount 
Hood National Forest where the Clackamas 
River drainage has been developed by an 
access road. This program started in 1942, 
and $6 million has been invested in this road 
to date. The Government has gotten back 
$9 million in cash from the sale of timber 
and from now on the timber in this drainage 
will bring in over $1 million annually be- 
cause of the road development. And that is 
not all. The value of this timber when con- 
verted is $5 million, which means payrolls, 
business for the grocer and the butcher, bank 
accounts, and the ability to pay taxes. Rec- 
reational use on this road increased from 
3,000 people per year to 112,000 last year, and 
by actual count 6,000 cars used this road on 
Labor Day weekend. On working days a 
loaded logging truck travels over this road 
every 3 minutes. Gentlemen, these roads 
are an investment that will bring back every 
penny spent on them. 
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RECREATION 

Our national forests not only are called 
upon to supply large quantities of timber 
for commercial lumbering operations, but 
they also supply recreation to 45 million 
people, Almost as many people visit our 
national forests for recreation as visit our 
national parks, I do not think that we 
should overlook the recreational develop- 
ment of our forests and the multiple uses 
that are being made of them. 

I would like to call the attention of Sen- 
ator HAYDEN to what Allan L. Kelly, secre- 
tary of the Oregon division of the Izaak Wal- 
ton League of America, has written advising 
me that he sent a statement to you for in- 
clusion in the record. 

I will not burden the Recor by inserting 
the same material, but I do want to say that 
I agree with the Izaak Walton League, and 
I am asking for increases in some of the 


items they suggest. 


I also ask that special consideration be 
given their resolution to increase funds for 
both research and improvement of wildlife 


habitat on our national forests. 


The budget calls for only $2,194,000 for 
recreational development or about 5 cents 
per user of our national forests. On a na- 
tional population basis, this is 1.3 cents per 
Person. Recreation is an important business 
‘all over the Nation, If we can supply ade- 
quate recreation facilities-in our forests, we 
will benefit from their social value or recrea- 
tion and the businesses dependent on recrea- 
tion will also benefit. The amount we are 
currently spending is so low in relation to 
need for money that certainly some upward 
adjustment is in order. Our national for- 
ests supply wonderful hunting and camping 


opportunities. We should make them more 
usable, 


TIMBER RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 


Linked very closely to multiple use man- 
agement of our national resources are the 
resource development program on the na- 
tional forests, and the State and private for- 
estry aid programs of the Forest Service. 
Every acre of public and private land that is 
not well covered with grass or timber hurts 
us two ways. It does not produce a crop for 
the future and adds to our erosion and land 
management problems today. 

The recent timber resources review indi- 
cates the need we have to get not only more 
timber growing, but increase its quality. 
The Forest Service has 4 million acres of its 
own that should be planted to trees and at 
the current rate of expenditures it will take 
200 years to do the job. They have over 3 
million acres of range that need to be planted 
to grass and it will take 50 years to do this 
job at the current rate. This is a capital ex- 
penditure item which results from the miš- 
fortunes of the past. In a way it is a part 
of our national debt and a part that ought 
to be reduced. It is an investment that we 
ought to make in the future. 

On this item of resource development I 
think the Forest Service ought to come in 
next year with a program geared to solve this 
problem in the next 20 years instead of 200. 
I would like to ask this committee to give se- 
rious consideration to increasing the amount 
for this item from $1,845,000 to $3 million 
this year. I think this money should be ap- 
propriated on an “until expended” basis and 
that the Forest Service should use part of it 
to get their nursery program in shape be- 
cause it takes a couple of years to collect seed 
and grow trees before you can actually start 
replanting. Getting timberland back in pro- 
duction is vital to meeting future work needs 
and getting these national forest lands grow- 
ing timber is another way of increasing the 
allowahle cut. 

There are 60 million acres of private land 
in need of replanting to trees. Based upon 
combined Federal and State funds current- 


ly being spent, it will take 2,000 years to do 


1956 


this job. Under the State and private for- 
estry programs, the Federal Government is 
expending as its share only $505,000 for what 
is known as section 4 of the Clarke-McNary 
Act. } 

As I recall, in 1950 the Congress author- 
ized up to $214 million a year as the Federal 
contribution to this program. I think that 
the States had every reason to expect that 
the Federal Government would do some- 
thing toward getting that authorization 
and I believe that the amount of Federal 
participation in this program should be 
raised to $750,000 this year. In addition, 
I would like to recommend that the Forest 
Service and the Association of State Forest- 
ers be requested to get together, make use 
of the text of the Timber Resources Review, 
and come in here with a program of State 
and Federal cooperation that will get the 
job done in less than 2,000 years. Improved 
productivity of private land is an area where 
the Federal Government does have respon- 
sibilities, but the greatest bulk of the initia- 
tive should come from the State and local 
governments and from private owners them- 
selves, 

LAND ACQUISITION 

Except perhaps for some special situa- 
tions, there is no pressing need to appro- 
priate large amounts of money to add addi- 
tional lands to the national forest unless it 
is done in the framework of a program 
geared to placing certain submarginal tim- 
berlands in public ownership. I believe 
that as far as possible we should encourage 
private maintenance of private timberlands 
now in private ownership. There is so much 
work needed to get our public forests pro- 
ducing the most they can and there have 
been such strides in private timber man- 
agement, that further acquisition of land by 
the Forest Service should be on a very se- 
lective basis. 

However, there are small private tracts in- 
termingled with national forest land which 
should be in public ownership, and I think 
it would be appropriate to make at least 
$100,000 available to the Forest Service for 
such purchases.. It might be desirable to 
restrict the way in which the money can be 
spent so that only small and low value tracts 
can be purchased. 

I do not think that we should overlook the 
effect that adjustments in land ownership 
pattern can have on promoting better man- 
agement of both public and private land. 
We have a number of situations where land 
for land exchanges are desirable to expedite 
the management of public and private lands. 
In order that such exchanges will not con- 
flict with timber sales work, I would like 
to suggest that $100,000 be made available 
and that no money allocated for any other 
purpose be used for land acquisition. This 
is another activity where I think the Forest 
Service should bring before the Congress a 
program outlining the areas, the reasons and 
the expected cost of blocking up ownership 
in the next 10 years. 

In summary, I would like to suggest that 
we differentiate between the money spent in 
annual operating expense and the money 
spent on capital investments which increase 
the productivity use and revenue potential 
of our national forests. 

Access roads, housing, and reforestation 
are capital investment programs, while in- 
ventory, timber sales work, and road main- 
tenance are operating programs. The in- 
vestments we make improve the earning ca- 
pacity of the forest and the supplying of 
adequate operating funds insures sound 
management, 

Before moving on I would like to just say. 
that the Forest Service deserves special com- 
mendation for the outstanding manner in 
which it has discharged its responsibilities 
over the years. In a large measure, various 
Secretaries of Agriculture are also responsi- 
ble for the excellence of the Forest Service, 
because ever since the time of Gifford Pin- 
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ehot the spirit and intent of the civil-service 
laws as they relate to the Forest Service have 
been religiously observed by all of our Secre- 
taries of Agriculture, I consider the Forest 
Service an outstanding example of the type 
of a public service which we can expect when 
a career agency is kept free from political 
interference. 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 

I would like to discuss briefly the Bureau 
of Land Management budget, and in particu- 
lar the effect of the House action which re- 
sulted in a decrease of $778,000 from the 
budget estimate. You will recall, Senator 
Harpen, you and I called upon the Secretary 
of the Interior to make some radical and 
drastic changes in the level of the budget 
for the Bureau of Land Management. My 
major concern was in the management of the 
O. & C. lands in Oregon, and I know that your 
interest was broader and went to many of 
the other programs. I am worried that this 
$778,000 reduction will be largely made in 
the critical forestry functions if allowed to 
stand. 

The forestry budget of the Bureau of Land 
Management is $4,087,800, which represents 
an increase of $1,392,700. Of this increase, 
$801,000 is programed for the O. & C. lands, 
and the balance for the public-domain lands 
which the Bureau of Land Management ad- 
ministers in our Western States. Receipts 
from the sale of timber in 1956 are estimated 
at $17,850,000, which is a handsome return 
based upon the expenditure, and under the 
increase requested it is anticipated that re- 
ceipts will climb to $19 million. To allow 
the decreases in the budget to affect the re- 
ceipts which can be taken in is to me a false 
economy. Therefore, I feel that the budget 
as requested should be allowed. The other 
Bureau of Land Management activities are 
also rather vital ones, because the Bureau 
has some broad responsibilities in public 
land disposal, gas and mineral leasing, and 
surveying our public lands, and in all these 
programs it has a tremendous backlog of 
work. 


BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT ACCESS ROADS 


The access road program of the Bureau of 
Land Management is confined to the O. & C. 
lands in western Oregon, and the money 
being appropriated comes entirely out of in 
lieu payments that would normally be made 
to the 18 O. & C. counties. These counties 
have requested that 25 percent of the re- 
ceipts be made available for the construction 
of access roads. And it is a cold hard fact 
that if the money is not allocated to access 
roads as requested by the counties, they 
are entitled to, and will receive, the money 
as in lieu payments. 

The programs of the Bureau are money 
makers and it seems to be penny-wise and 
pound-foolish to try to save a dollar when, 
if that dollar was expended, it would bring 
you back several more. The Bureau of Land 
Management, in its operation of the O. & C. 
lands, conducts a program that is quite vital 
to the welfare of western Oregon. Most of 
its timber sales are small because of the loca- 
tion and nature of its land. The timber 
generally is of exceptionally good quality. 
It is also in areas which are at a somewhat 
lower elevation than much of our national 
forest timber, and it can be operated quite 
often in the winter months, 

There are 2 million acres of O. & C. lands, 
and they are highly productive lands. In or- 
der to keep them that way, we need to step 
up the timber inventories, increase our 
reforestation efforts on these lands, complete 
the access road system and sell the full al- 
lowable cut. I want to urge the committee 
to give careful consideration to this pro- 
gram. Senator HAYDEN, I urge that you re- 
store the full amount which the Department 
of the Interior asked for in response to the 
request which you and I made to Secretary 
McKay. 
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BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Finally, I would like to discuss the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs’ budget, and in particular 
the resource management item. As a result 
of the House action the $16,100,000 re- 
quested was decreased by $100,000. The 
committee has increased from $250,000 to 
$350,000 that amount proposed by the budget 
for financing from the revolving fund for 
loans, and directs that the amount pro- 
gramed for soil and moisture conservation be 
increased by $100,000. Locking over the 
budget by activities and the House action 
calling for increases in other activities, I 
am concerned that a major part of this de- 


' crease will fall upon the forestry program. 


I would like to call to the committee's 
attention that the Secretary of the Interior 
is authorized to deduct such amounts as 
are needed from the sale of timber to offset 
the appropriated funds used, in effect, he 
can and does charge the Indian for services 
rendered in connection with the sale -of 
timber. By regulation the amount is set 
at 10 percent of timber sale receipt. On the 
Warm Springs Reservation in my State the 
10 percent collection is now almost double 
the amount being provided by appropri- 
ated funds. I suggest that consideration be 
given to changing the approach. I think it 
is perfectly proper when Indian timber is 
sold for the Indian that they pay for the 
value of the services rendered including 
overhead cost. I do not think that it is 
proper to charge them more than the cost. 
I do feel that the Congress should appro- 
priate sufficient money to offset the cost, 
and that we should not attempt to make 
money from the Indians. Since the Indians 
are paying for the timber sale work I think 
that we ought to make available, by one 
means or another, the funds necessary in 
order to get the type of timber sale pro- 
gram they need. 

Our Indian reservations in the Pacific 
Northwest have an allowable cut of about 
370 million board feet per year. On the 
Warm Springs Reservation for example, 
there is an allowable cut of 50 million board 
feet a year and those Indians are primarily 
dependent upon timber for their income. 


INDIAN ACCESS ROADS 


The Warm Springs Indians have discussed 
with me the desirability of their being able 
to borrow money in order to construct ac- 
cess roads to their timber so that they can 
get a better price for it. It is necessary that 
they do this because they cannot afford to 
make the capital investment in roads that 
they should. As I understand it these In- 
dians are perfectly willing to pay back the 
money that is loaned to them from the re- 
ceipts from the sale of their timber. Ac- 
tually, when timber is sold if the purchaser 
has to build a road he takes that into ac- 
count in his bidding, and if the road is 
already in the number of bidders is gen- 
erally increased and because some of the 
risk has been taken out of the operation, a 
premium price is often paid for the timber. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to recommend 
the committee give consideration as to what 
could be done along these lines. I might 
add that I have included language in my 
bill which will amend the Federal Highway 
Act to allow this, but because of the urgency 
of the problem I am hopeful that the Ap- 
propriations Committee can take some ac- 
tion to alleviate the problem at once. As I 
said at the outset, I think that the American 
Indian is entitled to the best possible man- 
agement of his lands and every opportunity 
to participate and learn the art of self- 
government and management in order that 
our relationship with the Indian can be 
changed from one of trustee to that of a 
full and independent citizen in our democ- 
racy. 

. Our public lands are vital to the develop- 
ment of the west. For many years, the 
Federal Government has handled them on a 
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custodial basis. It is now necessary that 
they contribute more fully to the economy 
of the country. These lands are capable of 
supplying basic raw material, water for in- 
dustry, home use and power, and recreation 
in increasing amounts, Operation on a 
management basis is more costly than hold- 
ing land on a custodial basis. However, I 
believe it is most important to recognize that 
when these lands are managed, and managed 
properly, they will return to the Treasury 
far more than the money appropriated for 
their management. They will also generate 
business which in turn will pay taxes and 
they will keep people employed so that our 


Nation can continue to grow. Our natural - 


resources are one of our greatest national 
assets and the strength of our Nation to a 
large extent will depend upon how wisely 
we use this asset. 


SALVAGE OF IRREPLACEABLE HISTORICAL MATERIALS 
IN THE DALLES DAM AREA 


Now, as I said at the beginning, I want to 
makea very brief statement about the salvage 
of irreplaceable historical materials in the 
Dalles Dam area. 

The University of Oregon had a represent- 
ative in my office last week, Dr. L. S. Cress- 
man, head of the anthropological depart- 
ment. He is one of the great anthropological 
experts, not only of the West but of the 
Nation, who has been doing remarkable re- 
search work in the Dalles Dam area and the 
other areas of the West where these great 
dams are going up. 

What I have to say here, Mr. Chairman 
and members of the committee, is based 
very much upon the representations made to 
me by Dr, Cressman, by The Dalles Cham- 
ber of Commerce manager, by other students 
of this problem in the West, and I want to 
plead strongly for the protection of this 
cultural value which is going to be lost, in 
my judgment, unless we make available to 
these experts the funds they need to save 
these artifacts and petroglyphs this year. 

So, very briefly, I wish to say this: 

I ask the committee to give serious consid- 
eration to increasing the amount allowed by 
the House on an item designed as “Salvage 
Archaeology” for the National Park Service, 
Department of the Interior. 

As the situation now stands, only $50,000 
Was recommended by the House to cover 
the salvage of historical and scientific ma- 
terials in the vicinity of multipurpose dam 
projects now being constructed outside the 
Missouri River Basin. This amount is 
wholly inadequate, as will be noted in a 
moment. Unless it can be increased by this 
committee, I fear that these irreplaceable 
materials will be lost for all time. 

At present, there is an inter-agency ar- 
cheological salvage program designed to 
salvage, preserve and interpret a minimum 
amount of the varied historical and ar- 
cheological remains located in areas threat- 
ened with inundation by large Government- 
sponsored multipurpose dams and related 
projects. The program is sponsored and co- 


ordinated by the National Park Service. It: 


is conducted in cooperation with the Corps 

~ of Engineers, the Bureau of Reclamation, the 
Smithsonian Institution, and numerous lo- 
cal and State agencies. 

Funds appropriated by the Congress are 
utilized by the National Park Service 
through cooperative agreements with the 
Smithsonian Institution and numerous 
State agencies for carrying out the actual 
salvage projects. During the earlier years 
of the program, modest sums averaging 
about $56,000 a year were appropriated but 
during fiscal year 1954 and fiscal year 1955, 
except for a small amount in the Table Rock 
area of Missouri, no such Federal funds were 
available. During this time, however, con- 
struction on Federal projects continued and 
there is, therefore, a large backlog of ur- 
gently needed salvage work and very little 
time left in which to accomplish it. It is 
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a great credit to the many State agencies 
which have participated in this program 
that they did so with such willingness, often 
to the detriment of their own research pro- 


ms. 

Final reports are prepared on all phases 
of this work and published either by the 
Government or the local agency cooperating 
in the program. Materials recovered from 
the excavations are stored by the Smith- 
sonian Institution and other agencies for 
exhibit and study purposes, and are avail- 
able for display purposes in museums which 
may be built in connection with the com- 
pleted water-control projects. 

The material recovered by these excava- 
tions and surveys indicates how man lived 
in many areas of the United States over 
long periods of time. 

One of the largest and most important 
river basins in the United States is that of 
the mighty Columbia River. In this basin 
the Dalles Reservoir area, which will be 
flooded by the waters of the Columbia River 
next year when the gates of the dam are 
closed, contains an archeological. record of 
man's continuous use and habitation of this 
area which goes backward into the realms of 
prehistory as much as, and maybe more than, 
10,000 years. Such a continuous occupation 
by mankind of one locality for such a long 
period of time is almost unparalleled in the 
Americas. 

I digress to say that if the members of 
the committee could have sat with me and 
listened to Dr. Cressman the other day and 
recognized what a dedicated man I had 
before me, who devotes his life to the 
archeological program, I think you would 
agree with me that I should come here and 
make this plea this morning. There was 
a great education for me in what he un- 
folded in a 2%4-hour conference. He de- 
scribed what is there and what is going to 
be lost for all of history if we in our time do 
not have the foresight to provide what, after 
all, is the very minimum amount of money 
that they need to really save this exhibit 
of history, because this is really an exhibit 
of the historical development of mankind 
in that area of our country. 

Senator HOLLAND. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Morse. I yield. 

Senator Hol AND. I believe both members 
of the committee who are here today had 
the pleasure of going to Celilo Falls, which 
is what will be the basin of the dam, and 
saw something of the matter that the Sena- 
tor is referring to. 

It is true, is it not that the use of those 
falls will be completely done away with? 

Senator Morse. That is correct, 

Senator HoLLAND. And that the historic 
use of those falls by Indian tribes, going back 
since way before the dawn of history, will 
cease when the dam is completed? 

Is that one of the matters that the Sen- 
ator had in mind? 

Senator Morse. That is correct. 

I am not an anthropologist or archeolo- 
gist but I can learn, and I learned from Dr. 
Cressman about a very rich, really a very 
rich, resource that is available to us if we 
can get these artifacts and these petroglyphs 
out before we flood them. As the Senator 
from Florida has just pointed out, that will 
be the case if we do not provide these men 
with money. 

May I say this about the scientists? 

They do not think in big terms of money. 
They are a very economical group. As I sat 
there and listened to Dr. Cressman, he stated, 
“We need this much for this digging and this 
much for this digging.” They were very 
small amounts, but future generations of 
Americans will deeply appreciate our spend- 
ing thoses small amounts before it is too 
late. 

The earliest man of whom we know ar- 
rived in the Columbia Basin area at a time 
when the river flowed much higher than 
today, and the climate was much cooler. 
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Evidence of his. living there has been found 
in what was then a gully near the river, 
not far from the present city of The Dalles. 

In excavating at this site, Dr. Cressman, 
of the University of Oregon, has found many 
materials of great research value. 

Some of the finest carved and ornamented 
stonework recovered in America comes from 
the area around The Dalles. Family groups 
of Indians clustered along the banks of the 
Columbia. Some lived in semisubterranean 
pit houses, others in fancier plank houses 
much like the ones seen by Lewis and Clark 
in 1805 when they made their famous portage 
over Celilo Falls and the Long Narrows. 

Among the many artistic achievements of 
these people are the unique and spectacular 
petroglyphs, or carved drawings, and the pic- 
tographs, or paintings, which they made on 
many of the large boulders and on the faces 
of the basalt cliffs along the river’s edge. 
Many of these drawings are fanciful and 
imaginary, and their exact meaning is now 
unknown, but others are representations’ of 
the Indian's way of life, or portray the ani- 
mals upon which the Indians depended for 
their livelihood. 

Several days ago Senator NEUBERGER and 
I asked this committee to recommend $30,000 
for archeological salvage work in the river 
basin area above the Dalles Dam. How- 
ever, since that time the Director of the 
National Park Service appeared before this 
committee and in answer to a question put 
by a member of the committee indicated 
that it would take $169,000 to do the archeo- 
logical salvage job during fiscal 1957 if we are 
to save a minimum of the historical and sci- 
entific materials and information presently 
available in a number of multipurpose dam 
areas outside the Missouri River Basin, in- 
cluding the Dalles. In view of this testi- 
mony I feel that the amount recommended 
by the House should be increased to a total 
of $170,000. These priceless objects and 
sources of information will be lost through 
inundation if we do not act quickly. 


PRESERVING PRICELESS ARCHEOLOGICAL RECORDS 
OF THE PAST 


My attention has been directed to the very 
worthwhile suggestion of the Wasco-Dalles 
City Museum Commission that a museum of 
natural history be developed near the city 
of The Dalles. Such a museum would tell 
the truly magnificent story of the geological, 
archeological, and historical development of 
this part of the Columbia Basin. From the 
city of The Dalles one can readily see the 
great basalt cliffs rising on each side of the 
river several thousand feet high. Fifteen 
or twenty million years ago fissures opened 
in the earth and thousands of cubic miles 
of molten lava spewed forth, building up 
layer by layer. Much later, the Columbia 
River began to slowly cut a channel through 
the hardened lava. Helped by the erosional 
aspects of the Ice Age, an impressive gorge 
developed through which the Columbia now 
rushes on its way to the ocean. 

Although the roaring river here will shortly 
be a tamed and quiet lake, a natural history 
museum in this area could tell with diagrams 
and models this fascinating story to each 
visitor. It could show to one and all how 
man learned to live with, and from, the river 
and how the early white settlers followed in 
the path of the Indians until today we not 
only can control the river but turn its fordes 
to producing the power and products which 
make this country one of the outstanding 
nations of the world. Future generations of 
Americans should not be deprived the privi- 
lege of learning the vicissitudes and hard- 
ships suffered by their forefathers who made 
it possible for us to pass these blessings on 
to them. 

In line with the suggested establishment 
of a museum at The Dalles, I believe it would 
be helpful if the report of this committee 
were to suggest the use of approximately 
$1,000 for a survey of the feasibility and 
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desirability of such a museum, including a 
determination of whether it would be pos- 
sible for the Federal Government to render 
financial assistance on the museum project. 

May I say that I talked to Dr. Lee and Dr. 
Corbett on this matter and they pointed out 
that we would have to find out whether or 
not they would have jurisdiction in the na- 
tional forests to participate. 

It is within their jurisdiction, I admit, 
to make a study as to the feasibility and the 
$1,000, it seems to me, is a small enough item 
to be favorably considered for authorizing 
such a study by the National Park Service. 

In closing, I want to say with apology on 
my lips that I am sorry I took this much 
time but I felt that the factual material 
which I have inserted in the record this 
morning is due the committee and I thank 
the committee very much for the courtesy 
and the opportunity to present these views. 

Senator CHavez. The committee wants to 
thank the Senator for the instructive state- 
ment submitted this morning. 

Senator Morse. Thank you. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the Hcuse of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, its reading 
clerk, announced that the House had 
disagreed to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H. R. 7030) to amend and 
extend the Sugar Act of 1948, as 
amended, and for other purposes; agreed 
to the conference asked by the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. CooLey, Mr. 
Poace, Mr. GATHINGS, Mr. ABERNETHY, 
Mr. Horz, Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN, and 
Mr. HILL were appointed managers on 
the part of the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9064) 
making appropriations for the Treasury 
and Post Office Departments, and the 
Tax Court of the United States, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, and for 
other purposes; agreed to the conference 
asked by the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
that Mr. Gary, Mr. Pass MAN, Mr. SIEMIN- 
SKI, Mr. Murray of Illinois, Mr. Cannon, 
Mr. CANFIELD, Mr. Wiison of Indiana, 
Mr. James, and Mr. TABER were ap- 
pointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed a bill (H. R. 3744) 
to amend an act of July 1, 1947, to grant 
military leave of absence with pay to 
substitute employees in the postal field 
service, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 582) making an additional 
appropriation for the Department of La- 
bor for the fiscal year 1956, and for other 
purposes, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker pro tempore had affixed his 
signature to the bill (S. 3091) to amend 
the Rubber Producing Facilities Dis- 
posal Act of 1953, as heretofore amended, 
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so as to permit the disposal there- 
under of Plancor No. 1207 at Louisville, 
Ky., and it was signed by the Vice 
President. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 3744) to amend an 
act of July 1, 1947, to grant military 
leave of absence with pay to substitute 
employees in the postal field service was 
read twice by its title and referred to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, March 15, 1956, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled bill (S. 3091) to 
amend the Rubber Producing Facilities 
Disposal Act of 1953, as heretofore 

“amended, so as to permit the disposal 
thereunder of Plancor No. 1207 at Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1956 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3183) to provide an im- 
proved farm program. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, the 
amendment which I proposed yesterday 
evening would strike out section 106 of 
the bill. This section provides that the 
basic commodities may have applied to 
them either the old or the new parity 
formula, whichever would result in the 
highest return in price supports for a 
particular year. 

This provision of the bill, which we are 
undertaking to strike out, is inequitable, 
because it gives favored treatment to 2 
or 3 basic commodities which are already 
in heavy Government ownership because 
of high supports given them during past 
years. We must remember this would 
favor only 2 or 3 commodities out of the 
more than 150 agricultural commodities 
grown in the country. 

It would particularly affect the price of 
wheat. The transitional parity price of 
wheat this year is $2.38. Assuming that 
there are no changes in costs and other 
factors, the parity price of wheat could 
drop to $2.19 in 3 years under the mod- 
ernized parity formula. 

Mr. President, 2 days ago we approved 
a multiple-price system for wheat which 
guarantees to the wheatgrower 100 per- 
cent of parity for that part of the crop 
which is used domestically. If we also 
give to the producer of wheat the priv- 
ilege of using the old parity formula 
based on costs and price relationships 
which prevailed from 1909 to 1914, 100 
percent of parity for wheat would be 
$2.51 a bushel. 

In other words, Mr. President, the 
wheat producer would be guaranteed, 
under the multiple-price system, $2.51 
a bushel for that part of his crop which 
is used domestically, which would be, 
roughly, two-thirds of it, and that would 
amount to 70 cents a bushel above the 
present support price for wheat. 

That would inevitably slow up the sale 
of wheat for domestic consumption. An 
increase of 30 percent or more in the 
price of wheat would undoubtedly turn 
some manufacturers of wheat products 
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to the use of substitutes. It would mean, 
then, that there would be more wheat 
which would ha ve to be sold on the feed 
market or on the foreign market. I 
think the result would be that, inasmuch 
as we are already selling all we can on 
the foreign market, the Government 
would still be the purchaser of a large 
percentage of our wheat crop. 

It does not seem fair, Mr. President, 
to have a double standard of parity, the 
old parity formula for three commodi- 
ties—although probably two of them 
would run together within the next 2 
or 3 years—and another standard for 
all 150 other commodities, which are 
produced in this country. 

The new parity formula is an im- 
provement over the old one. It reflects 
the up-to-date supply and demand con- 
ditions. Certainly, up-to-date condi- 
tions should be reflected in fixing sup- 
ports for the commodities which are 
causing our major surplus problems. 

Mr. President, if we permit the use of 
the old parity formula in fixing the 
support price for wheat, it would be 
103 percent of its parity price computed 
under the modernized parity formula 
which other commodities are required to 
use. 

The law providing for the use of the 
modernized parity formula, including 
transitional parity based on the year 
1949, was on the books when the 83d 
Congress met. When we formulated the 
Agricultural Act of 1954, we realized that 
a sharp drop in the effective parity 
prices for the basic commodities would 
be from the dual parity formula to the 
new parity formula. The drop was more 
than we should expect the wheatgrower 
for instance, to take in one year. So, Mr. 
President, in the 1954 act we provided 
that transitional parity under the mod- 
ernized parity formula would be based 
on the year 1955, in the case of the basic 
commodities; in other words, that there 
should not be more than a 5-percent 
drop in any one year in the changeover 
to the new formula. Otherwise, transi- 
tional parity, as it was in the law, would 
have allowed the change to full modern- 
ized parity prices in one year. 

Mr. President, I believe the 1954 
amendment should be permitted to be- 
come effective. I do not think we are 
going to do the wheat grower or the bill 
any good by demanding mandatory sup- 
ports of $2.51 a bushel for wheat when 
last year the supports were $2,06 and 
this year they are $1.81 a bushel. We 
have accumulated almost two billion 
bushels of wheat in this country, which 
is almost a 3-year domestic supply. I 
do not think we ought to encourage any 
further accumulation. I think the time 
has come when, even though we do not 
do it all in one year, all commodities 
should use the same parity formula for 
the purpose of determining support 
prices. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Younc]. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, the pro- 
ducers of wheat have received more un- 
fair treatment than have producers of 
any other farm commodity, both by way 
of unfair and inaccurate statements and 
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in the treatment which they have re- 
ceived in connection with price sup- 
ports. 

In 1955 the wheat producers brought 
their production in line with outlets, or 
nearly so. There was a difference of 
only about 15 million bushels. In re- 
turn for doing that, the Secretary of 
Agriculture reduced their price support 
to 76 percent of parity, and they have 
to continue their greatly reduced acre- 
age. That is in great contrast to what 
has been done for cotton. 

The Secretary of Agriculture tells the 
cotton farmers he will give them sup- 
ports at from 86 to 87 percent of parity; 
and that he will prevent a further drop 
of cotton acreage scheduled to be about 
1,500,000 acres, and will give the cotton 
farmers a good export program. 

I believe this should be done for cot- 
ton. I believe it is wrong to help the 
cotton. producers and do nothing for 
wheat, particularly when cotton is in 
@ worse surplus situation than is wheat. 

The modernized parity formula is the 
most cockeyed formula ever enacted by 
Congress. It uses as its major pro- 
vision, in determining what is parity or 
a fair price, the average price of the 
previous 10 years. Let us consider ap- 
plying that formula to labor. If the 
average wage of labor for the past 10 
years was $1.10 an hour, that, then, 
would have to be the fair price for labor 
in succeeding years. 

Applying that formula to farm com- 
modities, if the price of a commodity 
was low for a 10-year period—wheat is 
a good example now; then that average 
of low prices would have to be the parity 
or the fair price for future years. Wheat 
was not in a very favorable position 
pricewise during the war. 

My friend, the distinguished Senator 
from California [Mr. KNOwWLANDI, who 
serves on the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, knows that in 1947 and 1948 a 
rider was attached to an appropriation 
bill providing that there should be no 
more exports of wheat when a minimum 
carryover of 150 million bushels was 
reached. Through one device or an- 
other, the price of wheat was held to 
about $3 a bushel or less. At that time 
the Argentine was selling wheat for $5 
or $6 a bushel. 

The very fact that the price of wheat 
was held down all during the war and 
afterward, and the fact that that de- 
pressed price supposed to be the fair price 
for wheat, is part of the reason why the 
modernized parity formula is so objec- 
tionable. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I congratulate the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota. He is making 
a very sound, logical, economic state- 
ment in this connection. Would the Sen- 
ator not agree with me that until at least 
we have had a series of peacetime years 
for the two forms of parity for wheat 
to adjust themselves, as they have for 
cotton, we should continue the dual pro- 
gram for all products? 

Mr. YOUNG. I think so. When the 
modernized parity formula was first en- 
acted, it was admitted by the sponsors 
that it was unfair to wheat and other 
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commodities, They claimed that if we 
waited for only a few years, the two 
formulas would run together in price 
level; that is to say, parity as reflected 
under the modernized tariff formula and 
also under the old formula would be, in 
a few years, about the same. So we 
were asked to allow a little time. The 
House conferees at the time agreed to 
the proposal for dual parity—that is, to 
provide for the use of both parity for- 
mulas, whichever was higher, for a defi- 
nite period of time, upon the assumption 
that the modernized parity formula in a 
few years would refiect a fairer price 
for wheat and other basic commodities. 

Mr. MUNDT. There has been peace 
for only a very short time following the 
war in Korea. There has not been any 
period of sustained peacetime economics 
in which the two forms of parity could 
work toward each other or demonstrate 
themselves. It seems to me to be mani- 
festly unfair now to deprive the farmer 
of the dual parity formula, at least un- 
til a peacetime record and tabulation 
can be developed to show where such a 
formula would lead. 

Mr. YOUNG. That is correct. Cot- 
ton last year was under a 90 percent 
price-support program. This year it is 
supposed to be at 80 or 86 or 87 percent 
of parity. That would be the fair price 
or the average price in future years. 

But wheat is at 76 percent of parity. 
That will become the average price or 
the fair price in future years. It is a 
completely unreasonable price. 

Let me give another example. Potato 
farmers found it was possible to pro- 
duce potatoes and make good money un- 
der a 60 percent of parity program. 
They made money under that program. 
Can Senators imagine a wheat farmer 
producing wheat at 60 percent of parity 
and making money? 

I think the fair thing to do is to con- 
tinue in effect the dual parity formula 
until the Secretary of Agriculture can 
establish a fair basis for determining 
parity. 

Mr. THYE., Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. There is a similar parity 
situation relating to dairy products. If 
one takes the most recent 10 years, he 
will find that it will be many a year be- 
fore the parity level will definitely in- 
crease the price of milk, because the 
price of milk is moving on a downward 
scale. That was true last year and the 
previous year, and it will be true this 
year. Several more years will have to 
pass before the so-called parity equiva- 
lent for dairy products can possibly be 
raised. 

Mr. YOUNG. Is it not true that prac- 
tically every dairy organization in the 
Nation claims the parity formula is very 
unfair to it? 

Mr. THYE. They need not claim it: 
we definitely know that to be so. The 
Secretary of Agriculture can announce 
higher parity equivalents or support 
prices in this calendar year; but even 
though he announces higher parity-sup- 
port prices, he will not bring to the pro- 
ducer the returns which the producer 
received last year or the year before un- 
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der a lower amount of parity equivalent. 
It is simply impossible to figure what 
will happen. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I hope 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Vermont will be defeated. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I should 
like to ask the distinguished chairman of 
the committee whether, if the amend- 
ment should be adopted, it would not 
affect the so-called dual parity on all 


maximum acreage commodities, and not 
merely wheat. 


Mr. ELLENDER. It would lower the 
support price. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Section 
106 proposes to strike from section 301 
of the present law the following, “as of 
any date during the 6-year period begin- 
ning January 1, 1950.” 

If that provision were retained, the law 
would then read: 

Notwithstanding the foregoing provisions 
of this section, the parity price for any basic 
agricultural commodity as of any date dur- 
ing the 6-year period beginning January 1, 
1950, shall not be less than its parity price 
computed in the manner used prior to the 
enactment of the Agricultural Act of 1949. 


So it seems to me that the amend- 
ment strikes not merely at dual parity 
for wheat; it strikes at dual parity for 
any basic agricultural commodity. Is 
that not correct? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct; and 
o my own time, I shall try to explain 

at. 

Mr. President, I yield myself 7 minutes. 
When the so-called modernized par- 
ity formula was first considered by the 
Senate in 1948, there was doubt as to 
whether or not modernized parity would 
be as beneficial pricewise to the produc- 
ers of basic crops as the proponents of 
the new formula contended. In order 
to be certain that no losses would be sus- 
tained by the producers of the basic 
commodities, I, as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry in 
1949, did not object to allowing the so- 
called modernized parity formula to be 
put into effect provided that for a period 
of 4 years, the parity price of the basic 
commodities would be the higher under 
the old and new formulas. 

It was contended by the proponents of 
the new formula that certainly within 4 
years the new formula would catch up 
with the old, and therefore it would be 
unnecessary to.retain the old formula. 
On that assumption, the committee, and 
the Senate, as well, adopted the so-called 
dual parity formula, under which the 
higher of either the old or modernized 
parity price would be operative, 

At the end of 4 years, the predictions 
made by those who proposed the mod- 
ernized parity formula did not material- 
ize; the gap between parity prices as 
computed by the modernized and old 
parity formulas did not close. 

So, in 1953, when the Congress again 
had farm legislation up for consideration, 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry recommended a 2-year extension of 
the dual parity formula feature of the 
Agricultural Act. Our purpose was to 
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give the modernized formula more time 
to “catch up” with “old parity.” 

What is the situation now with respect 
to parity prices for the basics under both 
the old and the modernized formulas? 
Up to now they have not become equal. 
Modernized parity prices still lag behind. 
Particularly is that true with respect to 
wheat. 

If the amendment should be adopted, 
it would mean another loss in income 
for producers of the basic commodities, 
wheatgrowers in particular. It would 
mean a small loss for cottongrowers. 
That might not be too harmful if the 
support level were high enough. Thus 
Mr. President, some members of the 
committee, including myself, would not 
raise too much objection to the elimi- 
nation of the dual feature of the parity 
formula so long as the 90 percent of par- 
ity price support provision was in the 
bill. Since that 90 percent price sup- 
port provision has been eliminated, the 
situation has vastly changed. As has 
been demonstrated during the course of 
this debate, because of the elimination 
of the 90 percent price support provi- 
sion, cotton farmers would lose from 
5 to 6 cents a pound, the wheat farmers 
as much as 46 cents a bushel, and pro- 
ducers of other commodities would also 
lose. If this amendment is not de- 
feated, our farmers will only have more 
hardship heaped upon them. 

Mr. YOUNG. Corn farmers will lose 
16 cents. The growers of peanuts and 
other commodities will also lose. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. I shall put 
those figures in the Recorp shortly. In 
fact, I believe the Recorp will show that 
the growers of every commodity except 
rice and tobacco will suffer a loss. We 
have already given a severe blow to the 
growers of most basic commodities by 
striking from the bill the 90 percent of 
parity price support provision. 

Yesterday, during the course of the 
debate, we struck an additional blow at 
the cotton producers. Now again we are 
being asked to take a step that will re- 
duce the income of our farmers, par- 
ticularly the wheat farmers, to this ex- 
tent: Under the modernized parity for- 
mula, the parity price for wheat would 
be $2.19. Under the old parity formula 
it would be $2.51, and under the transi- 
tional parity formula, which is in effect 
now for wheat, it is $2.38. Thus, if 
transitional parity is applied to wheat in 
1956, instead of dual parity as recom- 
mended by the committee, there will be a 
reduction of 13 cents a bushel in the 
wheat parity price, as I arrive at the 
figure. 

With respect to upland cotton, the 
new parity formula would reduce the 
parity price to 34.84 cents per pound; 
the old parity formula would permit 
the parity price to remain at 35.22 cents, 
so there is a reduction of 0.38 of a cent. 

I think we are being asked to treat 
growers of these basic commodities un- 
fairly; allowing full modernized parity 
to go into effect now would further re- 
duce farm prices and farm income. I 
do not believe we should permit such 
drastic reductions all at once. I am very 
hopeful that the Senate will refuse to 
adopt the proposed amendment, 
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SENATOR FROM WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Louisiana 
yield to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield to the ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Senator: from 
Louisiana may yield to me for the pur- 
pose of suggesting the absence of a quo- 
rum, and that there may be a quorum 
call, so that the new Senator from West 
Virginia may appear and be sworn in, 
hg the time being charged to either 

e. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the unanimous-con- 
sent request of the Senator from Texas? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I understand that the certificate of 
appointment of the new Senator from 
West Virginia is available, and that the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. NEELY] 
is prepared to present the credentials at 
this time. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I present 
the certificate of appointment, signed by 
Governor Marland, of West Virginia, 
designating as Senator from West Vir- 
ginia WILLIAM R. LAIRD III, to succeed the 
late Senator Kilgore. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
credentials will be read. 

The credentials were read by the leg- 
islative clerk, and ordered to be placed 
on file, as follows: 

STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Charleston, March 13, 1956. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that pursuant to the 
power vested in me by the Constitution of 
the United States and the laws of the State 
of West Virginia, I, William C. Marland, the 
Governor of said State, do hereby appoint 
Witt1aMm R. LAND III. a Senator from said 
State to represent said State in the Senate 
of the United States until the vacancy 
therein, caused by the death of Harley M. 
Kilgore, is filled by election, as provided by 
law. 

Witness: His excellency our Gov. William 
C. Marland, and our seal hereto affixed at 
Charleston, W. Va., this 13th day of March, 
in the year of our Lord 1956. 

[SEAL] WILLIAM C. MARLAND, 

Governor, 

By the Governor: 

D. Prrr O'BRIEN, 
Secretary of State. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
the Senator-elect will present himself at 
the desk, the oath of office will be ad- 
ministered to him. 

Mr. LAIRD, escorted by Mr. NEELY, ad- 
vanced to the Vice President’s desk; and 
the oath of office prescribed by law was 
administered to him by the President 
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pro tempore, and was subscribed by the 
new Senator. è 

[Applause on the floor and in the 
galleries.] 


THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO IN- 
VESTIGATE ATTEMPTS TO INFLU- 
ENCE, IMPROPERLY OR ILLE- 
GALLY, THE SENATE, ETC. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, yes- 
terday, when the Senator from Arkan= 
sas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] outlined the pro- 
gram which he was planning to carry 
out as chairman of the-special commit- 
tee, I did not have an opportunity to 
comment on his statement. I should 
like to say the Senator from Arkansas 
took his appointment on the special 
committee only at the earnest request 
of the leadership. He accepted appoint- 
ment as chairman most reluctantly, as 
a result of every member, including my- 
self, asking him to do so. We are all in 
support of him as chairman and in sup- 
port of the rules which he has placed in 
the RecorD. We are wholeheartedly in 
support of the program which he has 
outlined for the committee's future 
actions. 

I think the Senate is fortunate to have 
him in that particular position on the 
special committee. 

I thank the Senator for yielding to me. 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1956 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3183) to provide an im- 
proved farm program. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the distinguished 
senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
MoRsE]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Oregon is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, it was 
the expectation of the Congress, when 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1949 
was passed, that modernized parity and 
old parity would come together in about 
4 years. 

On August 10, 1954, the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] expressed 
the view that old parity and modernized 
parity should draw closer to the same 
level if modernized parity were allowed 
to work. 

As a matter of fact, the two levels of 
parity have not come closer together. 
Unless section 106 remains in the pend- 
ing bill, the disparity will never be cor- 
rected. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
REcorD, as a part of my remarks, the 
statement made by the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] on August 
10, 1954, which is to be found in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for that date, on 
page 13937. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, in connec- 
tion with the passage of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, Congress adopted for the first time 
a formula called the modernized parity for- 
mula. At the time the formula was adopted 
the experts in the Bureau of Agricultural 
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Economics testified before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry that 
within a 4-year period the old parity and 
the new parity would coincide. In other 
words, they testified it would not matter 
after 4 years whether we used the old parity 
or the new parity, because the two prices 
would come together. It was said that it 
would become effective 4 years after the pas- 
sage of the act. We said if it will take 4 
years to accomplish it, we will wait 4 years 
from 1949, and let it become applicable 4 
years later, 

To show whether we tried to keep faith 
with the people, at a later date it was pointed 
out to the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry that these two prices were not 
moving together. Therefore Congress in 
June 1952 passed Public Law 585, which ex- 
tended the parity for 2 more years. We said 
if they do not move together at the end of 
that time Congress will again take it up and 
try to make something out of it. 

Therefore we do not have to act on it now. 
We can safely wait and trust Congress to 
find out what has taken place, because all 
during the year 1955 the present parity will 
be applicable, and the so-called double 
standard will also be applicable, whereby, if 
the modernized parity is more favorable, the 
farmer will get the benefit of it, and if the 
old parity is more favorable the farmer will 
get the benefit of that. 

That goes on all through the year 1955. It 
is not until January 1, 1956, that the so- 
called modernized parity becomes effective, 
and then the transitional period takes over, 
and the amount is dropped only 5 percent 
a year. 

Therefore I suggest that at this late hour 
we not spend time in a discussion of it, 
because it will be handled by the Senate and 
and House Committees on Agriculture and 
Forestry during 1955, if the predictions of the 
officials of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics are not borne out. 

I recognize what the Senator from Min- 
nesota has suggested. He has suggested that 
the predictions of the experts have not 
proved true thus far. However, I believe 
they are working closer together, and I be- 
lieve it is desirable to have the modernized 
parity work out. If it can work out in a 
normal fashion, that will be fine. However, 
Congress did exactly what it said it would do. 
When it did not work out properly, Congress 
extended the law. We can trust both Com- 
mittees on Agriculture and Forestry to do it 

. Therefore, I hope the Senate will not 
adopt the amendment. 


Mr.MORSE. Mr. President, the mod- 
ernized parity formula takes into account 
the market price relationships of all 
agricultural commodities in determin- 
ing the parity price for those com- 
modities. Thus, whenever the market 
price of a commodity decreases in rela- 
tionship to the market price of all others, 
this decrease is reflected in the parity 
price for that commodity. Since the 
price-support program affects the mar- 
ket prices received for the commodities 
being price supported, different levels of 
support for the basic commodities would 
tend to project this difference in the 
parity price for the basics, Thus, a 
lower level of price support for wheat, 
as compared to much higher levels of 
support for the other basic commodities, 
would tend to lower the modernized par- 
ity price for wheat, in comparison to the 
parity prices for the other basic com- 
modities. 

Mr. President, I have had some sta- 
tistics prepared to show the effect of this 
amendment, if it were adopted, on some 
of the basic commodities. For example, 
it would have the effect of decreasing the 
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farmer’s cash price for 1956 on corn 
about 7 cents a bushel; wheat, about 10 
cents a bushel; cotton, close to half a 
cent a pound; peanuts, almost seven- 
tenths of a cent a pound. In other 
words, the effect will be to reduce the 
prices of some of the basics, particularly 
in the case of wheat, and also in the case 
of corn, when we should be starting a 
program which will increase these prices, 
and thereby increase the purchasing 
power of the farmers for this year. 

Hence, Mr. President, I think the 
amendment of the Senator from Ver- 
mont will have the effect of doing great 
injury to the farmers, insofar as their 
purchasing power is concerned. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Florida [Mr. Horx 
LAND] whatever time he may require. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Florida is recognized. 

Mr, HOLLAND. Mr. President, I rise 
to make a brief statement in support of 
the amendment offered by the distin- 
guished Senator from Vermont IMr. 
AIKEN], on behalf of himself and other 
Senators. 

It seems to me that if the bill is left in 
its present shape, without the adoption 
of this amendment, all of us will just be 
kidding ourselves, and no one else, with 
our oft-repeated protestations that we 
are trying to reduce surpluses and are 
trying to get agriculture back to some 
condition of normalcy under which it 
will again be producing in accordance 
with the demand. 

Section 106 of the bill, which the pend- 
ing amendment would strike gives to 
producers of the various commodities af- 
fected the right to choose the highest of 
two price supports, that is, the ancient 
price support, which was fixed on the 
basis of the level of the years 1910- 
14, or the modernized parity rate, 
which, of course, is based upon present 
conditions, not only with respect to the 
particular commodity, but with respect 
to all commodities in the agricultural 
field. 

Anyone can oppose this amendment 
who wishes to kid himself or the public 
by protesting that under the bill as now 
drafted we are trying to reduce sur- 
pluses and trying to bring order to agri- 
culture, because that is exactly what he 
would be doing. 

Modernized parity is based on mech- 
anized production of agricultural prod- 
ucts. It is built on the situation of agri- 
culture in general under its present state 
of mechanization. To inject the factor 
of price supports on the basis of 1910-14 
is not only completely unrealistic, but it 
affects the present situation much more 
severely than it would be affected if the 
90 percent rigid parity price-support 
program, which has already been re- 
jected by the Senate, had been written 
into the bill. 

In the case of wheat, for example, the 
ancient parity system, if applied to the 
present situation, would allow a price 
support of 103 percent of that which 
would be allowed under the modernized 
parity system. I do not believe Mem- 
bers of the Senate need to be reminded 
that not only would that not bring about 
any reduction in our surpluses, but, in- 
stead, it would encourage the fullest 
possible production. 
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It would tend to build up further sur- 
pluses; and, what is even worse, would 
tend to impose a fatal handicap on the 
Secretary of Agriculture as he tried to 
carry out the empty mandate of another 
portion of the bill, to dispose of surpluses 
as rapidly as possible. He would have to 
dispose of surpluses against a provision 
of law which would require him to fix 
a price 5 percent greater than the sup- 
port price, which would be at 103 per- 
cent of modernized parity, if the provi- 
sion in the bill sought to be eliminated 
by the pending amendment were to re- 
main in the bill. 

It seems to me that wheat is being 
fairly treated. It is treated on a tran- 
sitional basis, under which there is a dif- 
ferential of only 13 cents in the applica- 
tion of transitional parity, rather than 
complete, modernized parity at this time. 
If we were to overlook the fact that this 
particular part of the bill would do 
greater violence to the entire program 
than would be the case if we had left the 
90 percent rigid price supports in the 
bill, and if we were to leave this provi- 
sion in the bill, it would be notice to the 
entire country, not only that we did not 
propose to set our house in order with 
respect to production, but, in addition, 
that we proposed to create such a handi- 
cap against disposal of the surplus on 
hand and its prompt movement into 
consumption that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture would find it virtually impossible 
to reduce the surplus. 

The provision sought to be eliminated 
by this amendment should be eliminated, 
and I strongly hope that the amendment 
will be agreed to. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. THYE]. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, the parity - 
formula, or parity equivalent, is a very 
technical question that is most difficult 
to understand. Unless a Senator has 
endeavored to learn something about it, 
I can-easily see how he could be confused, 
and could very well cast his vote with- 
onk knowing what the full effect would 

e 


Let us consider the question of the 


parity equivalent with relation to dairy 


products. First, how was parity arrived 
at in the first instance, when the parity 
equivalent was applied to dairy supports 
in 1949 or 1950? I shall try to outline, 
step by step, just how the parity equiva- 
lent was arrived at. 

In 1949, to support the price of dairy 
products, the Department of Agriculture 
devised a formula to be used in deter- 
mining the dollars-and-cents support 
price. This formula represents the ratio 
between the price of all milk sold whole- 
sale and the price of milk used for butter, 
cheese, and other manufactured dairy 
products, during the time from July 1946 
to December 1948, or a ratio of 88.5. 
That became the yardstick by which to 
measure, in trying to determine what 
the price should be for surplus. milk, or 


-milk which went into manufacturing. 


In the year 1954, the Department used 
a broader base. In other words, it used 
1949 and the 30-month period, or the 
base period which had been established 
by taking the period from July 1946 
through December 1948. The next year, 


1956 


the calendar year 1949, was also used in 
computing parity. The price in 1954, or 
the parity ratio, was 84.1. In other 
words, the yardstick used to measure 
parity had dropped 4.4. 

In the year 1955, the Department 
added another calendar year, and that 
had the effect of dropping the ratio from 
8844 down to 83.7. 

In the calendar year 1956, the present 
year, the new base will result in a ratio 
of 83.3. Therefore, at the present time 
the support price for dairy products is 
$3.15 per hundredweight. This repre- 
sents approximately 77 percent of parity 
based upon a ratio of.88.5. However, 
based upon the 83.7 ratio, the $3.15 rep- 
resents 80.2 percent. 

There is the misleading factor. It 
may be said that the dairy producer is 
receiving 80 percent, or 84.2 percent, but 
in reality he is not receiving the dollars 
and cents he received for milk 2 or 3 
years ago. 

I ask, Senators, has there been any re- 
duction in the costs of the dairy producer 
who produces his own feed? Of course 
not. His costs of operation have in- 
creased. Therefore, it costs him more to 
produce 100 pounds of milk than ever 
before in history. Yet in the modernized 
parity ratio he is going down to a weaker 
position every year. That could con- 
tinue until such time as we reached the 
point where the supply of milk would be 
inadequate to our domestic needs, and 
then the price would find its own level. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, at the 
present time there are three kinds of 
parity formulas. We have the old parity, 
then we have the present modernized 
parity, and then we have the transitional 
parity. I have tried to study the pro- 
posals with respect to various parity 
formulas, I admit that they are very 
complicated and complex. I sincerely 
hope that Congress will sustain the com- 
mittee’s position and retain the section 
in the bill under which the Department 
of Agriculture is authorized to make a 
study and to report to Congress a 
modernized parity. 

I shall not stand on the floor of the 
Senate this afternoon and say that the 
old parity formula is correct. I do not 
believe it is. However, I do believe there 
can be but one result from the transi- 
tional parity, and that is a complete 
downward trend in farm prices. We are 
placing the wheat, corn, and dairy farm- 
ers on a parity price support that will 
make the foreign export market the do- 
mestic price for these commodities. In 
all fairness to these groups it should not 
be done. à 

There are several things that are in- 
volved in figuring parity. It is not just 
a simple matter of saying that parity is 
82% percent or 76 percent. Under 
modernized parity there is no way in 
which wheat can go up in price. There 
are many factors involved in arriving at 
parity for wheat. 

The modernized parity formula takes 
into account the market price relation- 
ships of all agricultural commodities in 
determining the parity price for those 
commodities. Thus, whenever the-mar- 
ket price of a commodity decreases in 
relationship to the market price of all 
others, this decrease is reflected in the 
parity price for that commodity. Since 
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the price support program affects the 
market prices received for the commodi- 
ties being price supported, different levels 
of support for the basic commodities 
would tend to project this difference in 
the parity price for the basics. Thus, a 
lower level of price support for wheat as 
compared to much higher levels of sup- 
port for the other basic commodities 
would tend to lower the modernized pari- 
ty price for wheat in comparison to the 
parity prices for the other basic com- 
modities. 

The market price for wheat is further 
adversely affected by the law with re- 
spect to marketing quotas and acreage 
allotments. The normal supply for 
wheat is an amount equal to domestic 
consumption and exports plus 20 per- 
cent thereof. However, the national 
acreage allotment for wheat must be an 
acreage which will produce a quantity 
equal to the requirements for domestic 
consumption and exports plus 30 per- 
cent thereof. Therefore, under the pres- 
ent production control system for wheat, 
more than a normal supply will always 
be produced. In contrast, the national 
acreage allotments for corn, cotton, and 
rice must be an acreage which will pro- 
duce, together with carryover and im- 
ports, an amount equal to the normal 
supply for those commodities. The ef- 
fect of these production control pro- 
grams therefore is to produce a normal 
supply which would tend to stabilize 
market prices. In addition, under the 
flexible price support system, whenever 
total supply does not exceed 108 percent 
of normal supply in the case of cotton 
and peanuts, and does not exceed nor- 
mal supply in the case of wheat, corn, 
and rice, the minimum price-support 
level is 90 percent of parity. 

All I need to say is that the market 
price for wheat is further adversely af- 
fected not only by parity, but also by 
marketing quotas and acreage allot- 
ments. All those things enter into the 
picture. I say we should give serious 
consideration to having a study made of 
these problems, and I am sure I shall be 
able to support the result. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield such time as the Senator from 
New Mexico may require. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, 
again I have very little to say on the 
attempt to restore a dual standard 
parity system in agricultural legisla- 
tion. This system was adopted origi- 
nally in 1949 when the House and Senate 
found themselves unable to agree in any 
other way. It was put in there after a 
long, long conference, in which we tried 
very hard to win approval for the bill 
the Senate had passed. The House had 
passed a 90 percent of parity bill. The 
House said, “Give us a chance to put 
these bills together within a reasonable 
period of time.” 

We adopted that suggestion. It was 
something that most people knew was 
wrong. It was a dual standard, which 
permitted either standard to be fol- 
lowed; that is, either the old or the new 
parity, whichever was desired. I should 
add that it was not nearly as serious then 
as it is now, in view of the provisions 
that have been added to the bill, and 
which, the Senate must assume, will 
likely remain in the bill. 
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I refer to the fact that a 2-price wheat 
system has been added to the bill, with 
a provision giving 100 percent support 
to wheat used domestically. If we are 
to have 100 percent support, plus the 
old parity scale, thereby wiping out the 
traditional steps in between, I believe 
we will come out with a rather high 
price, perhaps in the neighborhood of 
50 cents a bushel more than would be 
the case by present laws. 

Furthermore, I believe it will have an 
effect on our export programs. We have 
already been notified, in the discussions 
on international trade, that the British 
have announced they would not par- 
ticipate in another International Wheat 
Agreement. If Senators wish to know 
what the International Wheat Agree- 
ment means to us, they should begin 
counting up the 50 million to 100 million 
bushels that have been sold under that 
agreement. 

Every time we add provisions like that, 
we make it just that much easier for 
the countries trying to move into our 
markets. We will not solve the problem 
by continually increasing the price of 
wheat at home. Wheat itself is in com- 
petition with many other products, and 
we have added to the bill now a two- 
price system on wheat, under the 
amendment of the Senator from Kansas. 
That was the judgment of the Senate. 
I did not vote for it, but that is now the 
judgment of the Senate, and we must 
assume that it will be carried forward 
in conference, and that the Senate con- 
ferees will insist on it. 

The House has previously shown its 
enthusiasm for a two-price wheat sys- 
tem. Surely they will assume that the 
provision will stay in the bill. There- 
fore Senators who vote for the amend- 
ment should bear in mind that a return 
to the old parity system, without the 
transitional parity, coupled with 100 
percent price supports, raises the price 
pretty high. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I con- 
cur in the statement of the Senator from 
New Mexico. Once the domestic parity 
is in effect, I will be the first to insist on 
removing it, but I think that until we 
get some further action we should be 
given some consideration. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am sure the Sen- 
ator from Kansas must recognize the 
fact that the 100 percent parity provi- 
sion is in the bill, and that we must go 
on the assumption that as long as it was 
also approved previously by the House, 
in the conference in 1954, and that the 
House has insisted for a long time upon 
the two-price wheat system, that the 
provision will be carried into the final 
bill. I believe it will be in the final bill. 

I have tried to make some calculations 
on that point, here on the back of a copy 
of the bill. The Senator from Kansas 
may say these figures are not accurate, 
and he may be correct. 

However, I took 550 million bushels, 
which is about the domestic consump- 
tion of wheat for food, and I multiplied 
that figure by 100 percent to get an aver- 
age support. Then I took 450 million 
bushels for feed and export and multi- 
plied that figure by 75 percent. I came 
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out with an average figure of 8834 per- 
cent, which will be the wheat support 
level under the two- price system. 

Mr. CARLSON. I wish to state that 
I hope the figure is correct. I think it 
is. However, that could not go into effect 
until two-thirds of the wheat growers of 
the country by referendum put this pro- 
gram into effect. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am thinking of 
what the wheat growers will do about it. 
Personally, I think they will vote for it. 
I think they will go along with it. With 
the weather being good, and everything 
else working out, I hope one farm I oper- 
ate will harvest 10,000 bushels of wheat 
this year. I felt a little bad for myself 
when I voted against the amendment of 
the Senator from Kansas. However, I 
do not believe we will help the wheat 
farmer permanently by adding to the bill 
a provision which will result in what I 
believe will be a price that is too high to 
-move wheat. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Iam happy to yield 
to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG. If the provision in the 
Senate bill prevails and the dual parity 
formula remains in the bill, there will be 
a rise in the price support of about 11 
cents a bushel. Therefore, I believe that 
the only thing in the bill that would di- 
rectly help the wheat growers this year 
would be a provision that would give the 
wheat farmer 11 cents more a bushel. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. To be fair I 
believe I should say that is the only thing 
which might help the wheat growers this 
Fear. However, I believe that if the 
domestic plan is adopted, and put. into 
-the bill to provide for 100 percent sup- 
ports, this act will have an effect on the 
wheat market, and I believe the possi- 
bility of such action has had a noticeable 
effect within the last few days. 

Mr. YOUNG. It could not go into 
effect until next year. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That was not my 
meaning. I know the provision cannot 
go into effect until next year. However, 
-the announcement that the country has 
gone on a domestic support program 
would have a bullish effect on wheat. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator from North 
‘Dakota asked if there were anything else 
in the bill of benefit to the wheatgrower. 
There is the soil-bank provision in the 
bill. That is intended almost primarily 
to benefit the wheatgrower. He gets 
more benefit out of it than probably any 
other producer of agricultural crops. 
Then the Senator might recall also that 
we have raised the support price for oats, 
barley, and sorghums quite substantially. 
The price of sorghums has been raised by 
50 cents a hundredweight. 

Those are tremendous benefits for 
farmers who are planting small grains. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think that is true. 
I am trying to say to the Senate that I 
believe the adoption of the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Kansas did 
everything that should be done on the 
question of parity for wheat. We have 
already established a rather high parity 
for tobacco. That remains in the law 
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year in and year out. We know cotton 
is likely to have a parity that will be 
85 or 86 percent next year. We are now 
at aà point of 88% percent for wheat. I 
think we should try to make the bill real- 
istic. so that we will not be asking the 
man in the White House to veto it. I 
imagine the President will sign the bill 
in its present form, but I am not sure 
that he will. 

I have felt that the addition of a two- 
price system for rice was questionable. 
I did not object to its going into the bill, 
however, for it would give the Secretary 
‘a chance to test it in a very narrow area 
to see if it will work. We have a two- 
price system for wheat. I believe that 
those who have been contending for a 


long time that the two-price system will 


work should not now complicate the sys- 
tem by trying to change the parity base. 
I say that in all kindness to those indi- 
viduals who have been trying to obtain 
a change in the parity ratio. I do not 
believe a dual system of parity is a good 
system. I did not believe it when it was 
put into the law. I yielded on the point 
in the last hours, when we were trying 
to reach an agreement. But that was in 
1948. 

Mr. President, I support the Senator 
from Vermont and other Senators in the 
belief that we should strike from the 
bill the dual parity feature. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, as I 
stated a while ago, the Senate has, dur- 
ing the consideration of this bill. 
whacked away bit by bit from the in- 
come of those producing basic com- 
modities. First we struck from the bill 
the 90 percent of parity price supports, 
thereby reducing price support levels. 
As to cotton, we struck out the seven- 
eighths inch staple length as the stand- 
ard grade, and substituted the average 
of the crop. As a result, the cotton 
growers will lose an additional $10 a 
bale in price supports. We are now be- 
ing asked to strike out the dual parity 
formula. 

Mr. President, as was admitted by my 
good friend the junior Senator from 
New Mexico, the only provision remain- 
ing in the bill that will give the farm- 
ers who produce basic crops immediate 
relief is the higher price-support levels 
for their commodities that will result 
from reinstating the dual parity formula. 
As was admitted by the proponents of 
this amendment, its adoption will mean 
a reduction in the parity price on wheat 
for this year of 13 cents a bushel and in 
the long run it will mean reduction of as 
much as 32 cents a bushel in the parity 
price for wheat. It will mean a reduc- 
tion of thirty-eight one-hundredths of 
a cent in the parity price of cotton. 

It is true that we have recently adopt- 
ed the two-price system for wheat. Ido 
not know whether the House will agree 
to this program for wheat, but if the 
House does agree, we can in conference 
modify the dual parity price formula, 
if that should be necessary to meet the 
Situation. The entire bill will be in 
conference, Mr. President. It strikes 
me that we should not overlook any 
effort in order to provide some form 
of relief for those who produce the basic 
commodities. 
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Mr. President, the modernized parity 
formula about which my good friend 
from New Mexico spoke was supposed to 
turn the trick, as it were, in the last 6 
years, but it did no such thing. On the 
contrary, it has in a measure depressed 
the prices of some commodities. The 
section which is now sought to be stricken 
from the bill includes a direction to the 
Secretary of Agriculture to make a 
thorough study of the possible methods 
of improving the parity formula and to 
present his report to us within 6 months. 
I think that opportunity to restudy the 
problem should be afforded the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

My hope is, Mr: President, that the 
amendment proposed by the distin- 
guished Senator from Vermont and 
other Senators will not be adopted. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. Has the Senator com- 
puted the cost to the American farmer 
if the Aiken amendment should be 
adopted? 

Mr. ELLENDER. On wheat con- 
sumed in this country alone, the reduc- 
tion in the price to be received by pro- 
ducers will be 13 cents a bushel. That 
is assuming that the two-price plan is 
finally enacted into law. On cotton the 
reduction will be thirty-tiree one-hun- 
dredths of a cent a pound in the support 
price times the total production of cot- 
ton. On peanuts it will be whatever 
support level is announced times seven- 
ae of a cent a pound, times produc- 

on. 

Mr. KERR. The figure of seven- 
tenths of a cent refers to the difference in 
parity prices for peanuts, does it not? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. KERR. And on corn the differ- 
ence in parity price is 9 cents a bushel. 
Assuming that corn is supported at 81 
percent of parity in 1956, the difference 
in support price for corn placed under 
loan would be about 7.3 cents per bushel. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. KERR. Would these figures be 
approximately correct, that the change 
from transitional to modern parity 
would cost the wheat farmers $71.5 mil- 
lion, on that part of their crop consumed 
in the United States, assuming the two- 
price plan remains in the bill and that 
the loss to upland cotton farms would 
be over $24 million for this year? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I have not figured 
it out in that manner, but I am sure 
the Senator is correct. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to place in the Recorp at this point 
a further explanation of the amendment, 
together with that part of the committee 
report dealing with the parity formula, 
and a memorandum on the same subject. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

This amendment would restore the use of 
transitional or modernized parity, whichever 
is the higher. Section 106 of the bill provides 
for use of old parity or modernized parity, 
whichever is higher. On the basis of Jan- 
uary 15 data, adoption of this amendment 
would drop the parity price for wheat 13 cents 
a year, until it had dropped a total of 32 
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cents. Corn would drop a total of 18 cents a 
bushel, peanuts 2.2 cents per pound, and cot- 
ton about four-tenths of 1 cent per pound. 
The effect of this amendment can be seen 
from examination of table 6 on page 7 of the 
committee report, 

SECTION 106. PARITY FORMULA 

Section 106 would require the Secretary in 
the case of the basic commodities to use the 
old parity price or the modernized parity, 
whichever is higher. This section also di- 
rects the Secretary to make a thorough study 
of possible methods of improving the parity 
formula and report thereon within 6 months 
after enactment of the act. 

A brief description of “old,” “new,” and 
“transitional” parity prices, and a table il- 
lustrating the effect of this section is set out 
below: 

“1, Old parity prices are calculated by mul- 
tiplying base period prices by a parity index. 
In the case of the basic commodities, except 
tobacco, the base period is August 1909 to 
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July 1914. Hence, the base period prices for 
the individual commodities are the average 
prices received by farmers for those commod- 
ities during that period. The parity index is 
the unrevised index of prices paid by farmers, 
including interest and taxes. 

“2. Transitional parity prices are the old 
parity prices decreased by 5 percent for each 
calendar year since 1955 in the case of basic 
commodities and 5 percent for each calendar 
year since 1949 in the case of nonbasic com- 
modities. For 1956 transitional parity prices 
are 95 percent of old parity prices for basic 
commodities and 65 percent of old parity 
prices for nonbasie commodities. 

“3. New parity prices are computed in 
much the same manner as old prices, 
using the parity index based on 1910-14, but 
the pattern of price relationships among the 
various commodities that existed in the im- 
mediately preceding 10 calendar years is used 
to determine the pattern of relationships 
among the parity prices of the individual 
commodities. 


TaB 6.— New, old, or transitional and effective parity prices for selected basic and non- 
basic commodities, Jan. 15, 1956 


Commodity Unit 


— — — — 


ge commodities: 


Rice. — 
Tobacco: 
Flue cured, types 11-14... Found 
Burley, type 31 d 
or do 


New Old 
parity parity 
price price 


1 Transitional parity is not shown where the new parity price is the effective parity price. Transitional parity 


price in 1956 was 95 percent of the old parity price. 


2 The effective parity price is the new parity price or the transitional parity price, whichever is higher. 


Attached is a table showing the old and 
new parity prices (1) for January 15, 1950, 
and (2) for February 15, 1956, for most of 
the commodities for which price supports 
are in effect. 

What happens in the future with respect 
to the movement of old and new parity 
prices for any commodity will depend upon 
the changes in the relationship of the farm 
prices for that individual commodity as com- 
pared to prices received for all commodities 
for the 10-year period used to compute the 
new parity price. Each commodity will need 


to be analyzed separately to determine 
whether the spread between the old and 
new will increase or decrease over a period 
of years. For example, in the case of cotton 
it would appear the new parity price will, 
within a relatively short period of time (pos- 
sibly 2 or 3 years), equal or exceed the old 
parity price. In the case of wheat, corn, and 
peanuts, during the next 4 or 5 years it does 
not appear that the new parity price will 
equal or exceed the old parity price. How- 
ever, there is some probability that the dif- 
ference may narrow. 


Comparison of old and “new” parity for Jan. 15, 1950, and for Feb. 15, 1956 


Commodity 


Tobacco; 
Fiue-cured (11-10 
Burley (31) 
Mandatory nonbasics: 
Butterſat 
Milk, manufacturing 
Honey, extracted 
Tun 
W. 


. .152 
100. 00 5 

- 500 `: 518 
„ 660 781 778 

1. 21 32 1.75 

-809 843 1.13 

1.47 -65 2.04 

2.32 56 3.42 

4. 2 40 4.78 

2.49 86 272 

8.32 02 9. 54 
3 — 65. 50 . 20 63. 80 


Jan. 15, 1950 Feb. 15, 1956 
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A MEMORANDUM ON OPERATION OF MODERNIZED 
PARITY FORMULA AS IT AFFECTS WHEAT 


The modernized parity formula takes into 
account the market price relationships of 
all agricultural commodities in determining 
the parity prices for those commodities. 
Thus, whenever the market price of a com- 
modity decreases in relationship to the mar- 
ket price of all others, this decrease is re- 
flected in the parity price for that commod- 
ity. Since the price-support program affects 
the market prices received for the commod- 
ities being price supported, different levels 
of support for the basic commodities would 
tend to project this difference in the parity 
price for the basics. Thus, a lower level of 
price support for wheat as compared to much 
higher levels of support for the other basic 
commodities would tend to lower the mod- 
ernized parity price for wheat in comparison 
to the parity prices for the other basic com- 
modities. 

The market price for wheat is further ad- 
versely affected by the law with respect to 
marketing quotas and acreage allotments. 
The normal supply for wheat is an amount 
equal to domestic consumption and exports 
plus 20 percent thereof. However, the na- 
tional acreage allotment for wheat must be 
an acreage which will make available a quan- 
tity equal to the requirements for domestic 
consumption and exports plus 30 percent 
thereof. Therefore, under the present pro- 
duction control system for wheat, more than 
a normal supply will always be available. In 
contrast the national acreage allotments for 
corn, cotton, and rice must be an acreage 
which will produce, together with carryover 
and imports, an amount equal to the nor- 
mal supply for those commodities. The ef- 
fect of these production control programs 
therefore is to produce a normal supply 
which would tend to stabilize market prices. 
In addition, under the flexible price support 
system, whenever total supply does not ex- 
ceed 108 percent of normal supply in the 
case of cotton and peanuts, and does not 
exceed normal supply in the case of wheat, 
corn, and rice, the minimum price support 
level is 90 percent of parity. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

I yield myself another minute on the 
bill, Mr. President. 

Mr. LANGER. Was the amendment 
discussed in the committee? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. Language to 
8 the dual parity formula is in 

e d 


Mr. LANGER. And this amendment 
is to strike it out? 
Mr. ELLENDER. That is the point. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to announce for the 
information of the Senate that there is 
at the desk House Joint Resolution 582, 
making additional appropriations for 
the Department of Labor for the fiscal 
year 1956, and for other purposes. The 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee has urged me to bring this matter 
before the Senate at the earliest possible 
date, and has assured me that he knows 
of no controversy in connection with it. 
I talked to the distinguished minority 
leader, and later in the day I shall ask 
permission to call up the joint resolution, 
with the understanding that whatever 
time it takes shall not be charged to 
either side. 

In addition, Mr. President, there is an 
urgent matter involving an increase in 


ATTA 


the appropriation authorization for the 
aircraft control and warning system, in 
which the distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Case] is interested. 
There is a deadline of March 15. So far 
as I know, there is no controversy about 
it. Later today, after Senators have re- 
ceived due notice, we will ask unanimous 
consent to bring it up. 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1956 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3183) to provide an im- 
proved farm program. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on the Aiken 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I have 
not used all my time. 

I wish to say that in spite of the dis- 
cussion’ on the floor of the Senate, the 
retention of the dual-parity formula 
does not help in the cases of 150 of our 
farm commodities. It provides addi- 
tional benefits for only approximately 
three of them, because the parity price 
for cotton is almost exactly the same 
under the old and under the new parity 
formula. Under the new formula, it will 
receive a little increase next year. 

Mr. President, I wish to point out that 
the provision of the bill which we are 
seeking to strike out and which would be 
tied to the multiple-price program for 
wheat would give to the wheatgrowers of 
this country $2.51 a bushel for that part 
of the crop which is used domestically. 

That means the Commodity Credit 
Corporation could not sell one bushel of 
wheat in its possession for less than 
about $2.51, plus 5 percent, plus carrying 
charges, That would price wheat right 
straight out of our domestic market. 

Then what would we do? Would we 
dump it into the feed market? Would 
we dump it into the foreign market? 
Where would it go? 

If we combine these two provisions, we 
shall practically be eliminating 1 million, 
or 51 percent of all the wheatgrowers 
of this country, from the benefits of the 
law. They would have to sell their 136 
million bushels of wheat on the feed 
market. One of our troubles now is the 
depressed feed market, due to the fact 
_ that the acres taken out of wheat and 
corn have been put into fed grains, which 
have just swamped the market. 

If we should add 100 million bushels 
more of wheat—and no one knows how 
much more than that—to the already 
depressing surplus of feeds which we now 
have; if we should break the feed price 
‘even more, and also break the price of 
cattle and hogs, those results would be 
the worst thing that could happen to the 
beef producers of Colorado or the pork 
producers of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. 

Do we want to do that? Do we want 
to guarantee the wheat grower an in- 
crease of 70 cents a bushel on his produc- 
tion, which the Federal Government 
would have to own, because it could not 
sell the wheat at that price? The Gov- 
ernment is having trouble now selling 
wheat at $1.75 a bushel. 

That is what the provision of the bill 
would do when coupled with the provi- 
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sion which was adopted day before yes- 
terday. 

The million small wheat producers who 
have 15 acres or less and who produce 
wheat in rotation would not be permitted 
to vote on what happened tothem. They 
would not be permitted to vote on 
whether they were to be exterminated 
from the wheat market or not. They 
would have to rely solely on the feed 
market to dispose of their production. 

This, Mr. President, would be a fatal 
blow to our hopes for a good farm bill 
this year. We simply cannot allow such 
undue benefits to accrue to 1 group, 
which has already received $800 million 
in subsidies in exports alone in the last 
6 years. We have spent $800 million to 
help unload wheat abroad; and while 
we have spent that sum, we have run up 
our total supply to 1,900,000,000 bushels. 
Why? Because to produce wheat for 
the Government pays better than any- 
thing else. 

The corngrower is going to take it on 
the chin; the hog raiser is going to take 
it on the chin; the cattle raiser will find 
himself in a box. So will the producers 
of all the other commodities who are not 
the beneficiaries of high support prices. 
They have lowered their cost, and they 
are in a pretty healthy condition today 
as a result of that. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield 1 minute on 
the bill to the Senator from North 
Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, my 
patience with the Senator from Vermont 
is about running out, his statements are 
often so inaccurate. 

A moment ago a former Secretary of 
Agriculture, the distinguished junior 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son], said that the domestic parity pro- 
gram would mean about an 88-percent 
price support for wheat. Eighty-eight 
percent of $2.50 a bushel, which the Sen- 
ator from Vermont admits to be the 
parity price, or $2.51 a bushel. This 
would mean, under the dual parity for- 
mula, a price support of about $2.21 a 
bushel. That is lower than the price 
was 2 years ago. It is a far cry from 
what the Senator from Vermont said. 

I know the Senator from Vermont de- 
cries the fact that under the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement the cost of the 
wheat disposal was something like $800 
million. But we have given away hun- 
dreds of millions, yes billions, of dollars’ 
worth of other commodities under the 
Marshall plan. The International 
Wheat Agreement is a diffreent program. 
Much of it took the place of the ECA 
and Marshall plan. Eight hundred mil- 
lion dollars does not seem so much when 
it is considered that this was over a 6- 
or 8-year period. In the last year, we 
spent more than $700 million getting 
rid of dairy surpluses. I think it was 
proper that we did so. I think it was 
equally necessary to spend the money 
we have under the International Wheat 
Agreement. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, as I 
understand, no further time remains 
on either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All 
time on the amendment has expired. 


March 15 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute on the bill to the Senator 
from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I had 
not intended to speak again on the 
amendment, but I was surprised to hear 
the statement which was just made by 
the distinguished Senator from Vermont. 
After all, I am accustomed to reading 
statements made in the press and else- 
where by persons who are not familiar 
with the farm programs and especially 
the wheat program. But when the Sena- 
tor from Vermont complains about a 
wheat price which will destroy the wheat 
exports of this Nation under a domestic 
parity plan, it is simply contrary to what 
we heard said the other day. It was 
claimed the other day that if we adopted 
domestic parity for wheat there would be 
such. a low price that wheat would be 
“dumped” on the world market and thus 
destroy our international trade on wheat 
and other farm commodities. 

The statement made by the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] that 
under domestic parity for wheat we 
should have an average support price of 
88 percent of parity is about right. 

I sincerely hope that no Senator will 
be misled by the fact that this program 
would bring the price of wheat up to a 
price that would prevent export. That 
is an amazing statement to be made on 
the floor of the Senate. The domestic 
parity plan would again let wheat be sold 
at competitive market. This will once 
again give the wheatgrowers a chance at 
former markets and reduce surpluses. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute on the bill to the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
shall not take even that long. I simply 
say that this is an income-reducing 
amendment. It appears to me that if 
the desires is to reduce the farmer's 
income, the amendment should be 
adopted. But if it is desired to sustain 
his income, then we should retain the 
present language in the bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
ReEcorpD a statement I have prepared in 
connection with section 106, the parity- 
formula section, together with tables 
connected therewith, which explain what 
the section will do, not only this year, 
but also at the end of the so-called 
transitional parity period. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FARM DEBATE, 1956—Paritry FORMULA 
SECTION 106 

Mr. President, we come now to the other 
half of the committee’s action to stop the 
sliding scale of price supports. This sec- 
tion will continue the use of full parity 
as farmers have known it for nearly a quar- 
ter of a century, on the great basic crops 
of corn, wheat, and cotton, as well as on 
peanuts. This section also instructs the 
Secretary to make a thorough study of pos- 
sible methods of improving the parity for- 
mula and report thereon, with his recom- 
mendations, to Congress within 6 months 
after the enactment of this act. 

Mr. President, those who believed that the 
answer to the farmers’ problems was the 
sliding scale of lower and lower prices did 
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not stop with abolishing su on some 
products and hoping to abolish them on still 
more. 

They did not stop with just a vicious cam- 
paign to vilify the farmer before his city 
customers. 

They did not stop with the sliding scale 
of supports which deliberately hurts farm- 
ers just when they need help, and which 
forces farmers to produce more to make ends 
meet. 

They did not stop with all these measures. 

They went beyond them to tamper with 
the parity formula itself, in the effort to 
still further depress prices. By lowering par- 
ity for corn, wheat, and cotton, which are 
the backbone of our farm programs, the 
income for all of agriculture would be cut 
down. 

Fortunately, this assault upon the whole 
principle of parity made by the 80th Con- 
gress was turned aside and postponed until 
this very year, by action of the 8lst Con- 
gress. Efforts in the 83d Congress during 
consideration of the Agricultural Act of 1954 
failed to extend the postponement beyond 
January 1, 1956. 

If the so-called modernized parity for these 
great crops had taken effect when the 80th 
Congress leaders wanted it to, back in 1949 
or 1950, the troubles of agriculture would 
be multiplied beyond what they are today, 
for reasons I will soon explain. 

And if the 83d Congress, back in 1954, had 
listened to what we then said, farmers would 
not now be faced with this price cut which 
this section aims to retract and prevent. 

The new, so-called modernized formula for 
wheat, corn, and cotton makes such a drastic 
cut in income that even the sponsors of this 
measure felt obliged to soften its terrible 
blow by providing for applying the reduction 
in smaller yearly installments. Thus they 
provided for an annual 5-percent reduction 
in parity and named this transitional parity, 
with this operation to begin with 1956. 

This transitional parity is much like 
trimming a dog’s tail inch by inch, instead 
of chopping it all off at once. 

Just the drop in parity provided by this 
year’s 5-percent cut amounts to around $450 
million on the production of corn, wheat, 
cotton, and peanuts. 

If loans are made at 90 percent as proposed 
by this bill, the loss under this 5-percent cut 
will be over $400 million directly to pro- 
ducers of these 4 crops. 

But the indirect cost to agriculture will 
be far greater. The corn loan is a basic 
factor in the price of all feeds, and the sup- 
port level for corn thus affects the prices 
received by other feed producers, regardless 
of their loan levels for their feeds. And still 
greater, the support level for feeds is the 
greatest influence upon the output of live- 
stock, poultry, and dairy products and there- 
fore affects the prices for those products. 

Cheap feed based upon a loan rate for 
corn which is low, leads to cheap livestock, 
dairy, and poultry products. So the loss will 
be far greater than $400 million if parity is 
discarded and the 5-percent cut made actual 
this year. 

That 5 percent represents 13 cents in the 
case of wheat, 9 cents for corn, $14 per ton 
on peanuts, and nearly $2 per bale on cotton. 
And with a 90-percent loan rate, the dif- 
ference in loans would be 12 cents on every 
bushel of wheat, 8 cents on the corn crop, 
$12.20 per ton on peanuts, and one-third of 
a cent per pound on cotton. The cut in 
cotton is not so great the first year, but more 
will come later. 

But this is not the end of the trouble that 
is in store for American farmers if section 
106 does not prevail. 

Next year will see another 5-percent cut 
for wheat and peanuts, nearly that much for 
corn, and the preparing for greater reduc- 
tions for cotton. With 90-percent loans, the 
difference in 1957 will be 23 cents for wheat, 
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15 cents for corn, $25.20 per ton for peanuts, 
and one-fourth cent for cotton. 

Assuming Congress has not yet acted, by 
1958 these reductions in 90-percent loans will 
progress further, to 29 cents for wheat, 20 
cents for corn, $34.20 a ton for peanuts, and 
over a half cent a pound on cotton. 

If we look as far ahead as 1959, the results 
will be still worse, always assuming Congress 
has not acted to give farmers a full and fair 
parity. 

In that year, the difference between 90- 
percent loans at the parity level farmers have 
been using since 1933 and the one now hang- 
ing over their heads, is 32 cents a bushel on 
wheat, 26 cents a bushel on corn, $34.20 a ton 
on peanuts, and nearly a cent a pound on 
cotton. 

Mr. President, these drastic cuts in the 
income of our farmers must not be allowed 
to take place. 

Consider what will happen to a corn grower 
with some 5,000 bushels for sale. Because 
of this 5-percent cut hanging over his head, 
in 1956 he stands to lose 8 cents per bushel 
or some 8400, just at a time when he can 
stand to lose it least. The 15-cent lower 
rate for 1957 would mean $750 less, the 20- 
cent crop in 1958, a full $1,000 less, and the 
26-cent cut by 1959 would mean $1,300 that 
year. 

That would be a total loss for the 4 years 
of some $3,450, in many cases equal to a year 
or more of net income with today's con- 
ditions. That is what so-called “modernized” 
parity would do to the corn producer, even 
with 90-percent loans. 

The wheat grower would lose, if he had 
3,000 bushels for market, similar amounts. 
1956 would see a cut of $360 due to the 12- 
cents-a-bushel lower rate. In 1957 the 23- 
cent cut would add up to $690 for that year. 
By 1958 the 29-cent lower support would 
mean $870 less, and in 1959, the 32-cent dif- 
ference would come to $960. That would be a 
total of $2,880 for the 4 crops, again equal 
to a year or more of net income. 

The loss for peanut growers would be as 
great, proportionately, as for the corn or 
wheat raiser. For the cotton grower, the 
losses would not be as heavy within this 
4-year period but there could be much more 
to come later. 

Mr. President, that is the sorriest aspect 
of this attempt to trim our farmers by short- 
ening their parity yardstick. As if it were 
not enough to make drastic cuts in parity 
for these important crops that are at the 
very base of our farm program, this scheme 
may well lead to digging the grave of the 
whole parity idea, by continually lowering 
parity. 

It would take more time and patience 
than we have at this hour to fully explain 
all the involved calculations upon which 
this misnamed “modernized” parity rests, 
but I must take time to indicate that it is a 
true “time-bomb” for farmers, and one which 
Secretary Benson should have been concerned 
about de-activating before it ever started to 
blow up. 

This “modernized” formula does not put 
agriculture upon an up-to-date basis in 
measuring what is a fair prace, a parity 
price. 

It actually still uses the 1910-14 basis, but 
tinkers with it in such a way as to have 
the result of cutting agriculture even below 
the levels of that period. It further does 
nothing to insure that present-day farming 
costs are accurately measured, such costs 
being still estimated on the basis of what 
farmers bought before World War II. All it 
really does is to “adjust” downward the 
principal products which are supported, and 
to provide a means whereby this downward 
adjustment might go on and on, if support 
prices on these products were kept at low 
levels. Thus eventually the parity yardstick 
for corn or wheat or cotton might be only 
2 feet long or even only 18 inches long, 
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and the income of agriculture could shrink 
according], 


y. 

This process of cutting price supports by 
cutting parity is based on using a 10-year 
moving average as the means for adjusting 
parity. Nothing is changed from the 1910-14 
basis for figuring parity except that the re- 
lationship between the various farm products 
that has prevailed in the most recent 10 
years is substituted for that which prevailed 
back in 1910-14. 

Thus any product which has had a below- 
average return for the past 10 years, as 
measured by what all farm commodities have 
been bringing, gets a new lowered adjusted 
base and consequently a lower parity. 

On January 15, the lower parity was sub- 
stantial for most crops except tobacco, rice, 
soybeans, and cottonseed, which at present 
show a slightly higher parity. Parity was 
also lower for chickens, turkeys, eggs, but- 
terfat, and most fruits and vegetables. There 
was a slightly higher parity for milk and 
hogs, but only for four products was there 
any really large increase: Beef cattle, veal 
calves, lambs, and wool. 

The following table gives the percentage 
change from old parity to new parity as of 
January 15: 


Commodity: 


Mr. President, I want to repeat that this 
reshuffling for the different farm commodi- 
ties does not result in anything more than 
the lowering of farm income. 

The measurement of parity returns for 


agriculture are still made the stand- 
ard of 1910-14—the pie that agriculture is 
to divide is not made any larger than it was 
then. The pieces of pie, so to speak, going 
to the different commodities, are just altered 
in size, most being made smaller while a 
few are much bigger. 

And it is because the cuts are made pre- 
cisely in the products upon which our price- 
support programs rest, that this can spell 
progressive disaster for farmers. What good 
does it do if we, for instance, greatly increase 
parity for cattle or hogs but provide no price 
supports for them, while at the same time we 
lower parity for corn and thereby insure 
lower prices for livestock? 

We could have parity on hogs at $50 a 
hundredweight, but if we do nothing to help 
hog producers directly it is the corn loan 
which counts. 

And if the price of corn is lowered by low- 
ering parity for corn, then what matters to 
the hog producer as well as the corn pro- 
ducer is what is done to parity for corn. 
The combination of sliding, flexible loans and 
modernized parity could have resulted in 
corn support prices dropping way below $1 
per bushel. The modernized parity stands 
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today 18 cents lower than what farmers have 
had, at $1.64 instead of $1.82, and it can drop 
and drop below this figure. 

Mr. President, we have had during these 
last few years mandatory supports on only 
a few key products, plus some that are less 
important. As our farm law stands today, 
supports are sure only on the six basic prod- 
ucts, plus the manufactured milk and but- 
terfat products, wool, mohair, tung nuts, and 
honey. Disregarding the last three, please 
note that the modernized parity is 16 percent 
lower for peanuts, 13 percent lower for 
wheat, 10 percent lower for corn, 4 percent 
lower for butterfat, 1 percent lower for cot- 
ton, 2 percent higher for milk, 3 percent 
higher for burley tobacco, 5 percent higher 
for rice and 15 percent higher for wool. 
Only for wool can it be said that a substan- 
tial gain is made. 

For milk products another part of this 
bill aims to prevent further cuts in the com- 
parable parity price at which products are 
actually supported, which cuts have far off- 
set this trifling increase in the parity price. 

For the corn crop, backbone of the entire 
livestock, dairy, and poultry industry, a 10 
percent cutis provided. For wheat, the larg- 
est cash crop over the years, a 13 percent cut. 
For cotton, only a small cut to begin with, 
but the possibility of large cuts as years go 
by. 

That is why we say that unless and until 
we have an adequate support price under 
all our livestock products, such a modern- 
izing of parity actually can do nothing but 
lower income for American agriculture. 

We are in a low-income period for agricul- 
ture, which, if not corrected, will continue 
to lower the parities of those products which 
we are supporting. 

This becomes a vicious circle, in which a 
low price results in a lowering of parity, a 
lower support, a still lower price, and a still 
lower parity. 

If uncorrected, this very means of tamper- 
ing with parity could become a principal 
means for permanently keeping agriculture 
far below parity, while the shorter yardstick 
would make it appear to city people that 
farmers were doing all right. 

Now is the time to stop this vicious circle, 
before it goes any further. 

That is the purpose of this section 106, to 
prevent automatic cuts in prices of principal 
products which would in turn bring further 
automatic cuts in the years ahead. 

We make it mandatory for the Secretary of 
Agriculture to renew the study of what 
should be done to provide a truly modern 
and fair parity formula. Such a formula, no 
doubt, would use a more recent relationship 
between farm and city industry than 1910- 
14, but it would not overlook the tremendous 
change in the requirements for farming, such 
as our present formula does with its weight- 
ings for things farmers buy still based on 
the 1937-41 period. 

Thanks to action by Congress, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is now at work gathering 
the facts upon which an up-to-date weight- 
ing can be carried out. That in itself makes 
this a favorable time to review the whole 
question of the adequacy of the parity for- 
mula. We ask in this bill that the Secretary 
devote the next half year to study of this 
important factor in farm prosperity. After 
studying so many subjects over so many 
years, we think it high time that this key 
subject be properly studied by him, so that 
we can act before agriculture falls farther 
and farther behind the rest of the Nation. 

I think we can be confident that Congress 
will not again adopt a new parity formula 
with as little knowledge of what it may do 
to harm farmers as was the case in 1948 
when this so-called modernized formula was 
adopted. 

Perhaps it was the natural result of a de- 
sire for cheap feed on the part of those dairy 
and poultrymen who buy most of their feed, 
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after having gone through 1947 when a corn 
crop failure on top of emptying our ever- 
normal granary to feed Europe brought the 
highest grain prices in history in early 1948. 

That was a natural desire, although I 
should point out that those producers with 
the advantage of protected milksheds and 
firm Federal marketing orders suffered far 
less than farmers elsewhere from the corn 
crop failure. 

But, whatever the reasons and hopes, it is 
a fact that not until long after it was passed 
was it recognized that a 10-year moving av- 
erage could greatly depress agriculture, and 
to this hour no sponsor of this modernized 
parity has to my knowledge yet acknowledged 
this imminent danger. Maybe it is because 
they do not recognize that what makes for 
cheap food makes in the long run for cheap 
livestock, poultry, and dairy products. 

Maybe that is why Governor Dewey, antic- 
ipating a great victory in November of 1948, 
cracked the whip and got this sliding-scale, 
cheapened-parity law passed in the first 
place in the early morning hours of Sunday 
before convention back in 1948. As a gen- 
tleman farmer in New York it no doubt ap- 
pealed to him, but ever since then it has 
hung over the heads of farmers everywhere. 

It is time we act decisively to remove this 
threat. 

We have done so in this bill. 

We have restored 90-percent supports, 

We should not be taking back with one 
hand what the other gives, by using a cheap- 
ened parity on which to base the 90 percent, 

This section will help to restore agricul- 
ture to its rightful position, and will prepare 
the ground for Congress to provide a new 
parity formula that is truly modern. 

This section will put dollars into farmers’ 
pockets that they should have, and it will 
aid in reducing surpluses by helping to elim- 
inate cheap feed, the major Cause of our 
present difficulty. 

I for one do not want to have to answer to 
the voters this fall if Congress should decide 
to cut parity at the very time farmers are in 
such difficulties. 

Let others take the responsibility for such 
a step, if it is taken. 

Let others rise to explain how a farmer, 
caught as he is between low prices for what 
he sells and higher and higher prices for 
what he must buy, should be required by act 
of Congress to take a still lower price for his 
products. 

If we mean parity for agriculture, we had 
better not shorten the yardstick by which 
we are measuring that parity, especially not 
in a time of distress. 

This section is a necessary part of any effort 
that sincerely wants to go even part of the 
way to make good on the harm done farmers 
these past few years. 

This section, along with the 90-percent 
supports, must have the full support of the 
Congress. 

Let others tell farmers they should take 
less. 

Mr. President, I would like the Recorp to 
show at this point what failure to pass this 
section can do to the corn and wheat grower 
during the next 4 years, in dollars and cents 
for a typical producer. I should also like 
the Recorp to show what happens to parity 
under this modernized formula for the basic 
products of corn, wheat, cotton and peanuts 
in the next 4 years. 

These figures are based on today’s costs, 
and on the assumption that the loan price 
will influence returns to farmers about as 
it has in the past. 

They are based on the further assumption 
that 1956 prices for all farm products will 
decline no further but will average the same 
as 1955, and that in 1957 and 1958 we will 
see a 15 percent and 20 percent increase, re- 
spectively. These are generous asumptions 
to make regarding farm prices. Further, 
these calculations assume 90 percent loans 
during the next 3 years. If loan rates are 
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lower, then parity will be lowered further 
than here indicated. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
for the tabulations mentioned to appear at 
this point in my remarks: 


Direct effect on gross receipts of reducing 


parity for typical corn and wheat growers, 
1956-59 


Corn grower (5,000 
bushels) 


Wheat grower (3,000 
bushels) 


Year Loss per— 


Bush-| 5,000 
el jbushels 


Cents) Dollars 
=8 —400 


1956... 4 

1957....| —15 | —750 
1958....| —20 |—1, 000 
1959. ...| —26 |—1, 300 


Nork.— Assumes 90 percent of parity loans. 


Estimated effect of using transitional and 
“modernized” parity for wheat and corn 
for 1956-59 + 

I. PARITY PRICE 
Corn Wheat 

New 

parity 


Old 
parity 


Old 
parity 


New 
parity 


III. DIFFERENCE IN LOANS 


Cents per Cents per 
bushel | Percent ushel | Percent 
—8 —5 —12 —5 
—15 —9 —23 —10 
—20 —12 —29 —13 
—26 —16 —32 —14 


Assumes 90 percent loans for 1956-58; average farm 
prices for 1956 unchanged from 1955, up 15 percent for 
ome up 20 percent for 1958; and present parity index 
of costs, 


? Transitional parity. 
3 Actual aa loans already announced: Corn, 
$1.40; wheat, 51.8 
Estimated effect of using transitional and 
“modernized” parity for cotton and pea- 
nuts for 1956-59 * 


I. PARITY PRICES 


Cotton Peanuts 


Per pound Per ton 


Old | New 
parity | parity 


parity!) Old | New 
parity | parity 


Cents | Cents | Cents 
84 


Dollars | Dollars 


1956_...| 35, 22 ys 13.6 | 2.12.9 | 272.00 | ? 258. 00 
1957....| 35, 2 n 272. 00 | ? 244.00 
1958... 272.00 | 234.00 
1959.22] 35.22 | 34.31] 13.6 11.7 | 272.00 | 234.00 


1 Assumes 90 percent loans for 1956-58; average farm 


prices for 1956 for all commodities unchanged from 1955, 
up 15 percent for 1987, wp 20 percent for 1958; and present 
parity index of costs. 

32 Transitional parity. 


1956 


Estimated effect of using transitional and 
“modernized” parity for cotton and pea- 
nuts for 1956-59—Continued 


II. 90 PERCENT LOAN? 


1956_...|—0. 34 —1 |-0.61 —5 |—12. 20 —5 
1957....| —. 24 =—1 |—1.26 | —10 |—25.20 —10 
1958. —. 54 —2/-L71| —14 |—34.20 —14 
1059. —. 82 —3 |-L71| —14 |—34. 20 —14 


11 ae ee eee —— 
3 Assumes change in loan to new basis as projected by 
bill, with 216 cents lower loan due to this change, for 


cotton. Ifthis change not made, difference in loan rates 


would be slightly different, with less drop in new parity. 
Income significance of extending old 
parity formula 


COMPARISON OF OLD FORMULA AND 1956 
TRANSITIONAL PRICES 
— — — ¹ũ —y—́ -— 


Basis Jan. 15, 
1956 


- Bushel_.|$1. 82 
— 2. 51 


The equivalent farm- income loss in 1956 
resulting from application of transitional 
parity prices in 1956 for the several com- 
modities is: 


Price Billion Equiv- 
* | alent 


units, 


Peanuts 
Cotton, uplan 
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FORMULA 
Drop 
Old | New 
Unit for- | for- 
Dol- | Per-] mula | m 
cent 
--|$0. 32 13 82.51 82. 19 
do 18 10 | 1.82 1.64 
Peanuts . Pound..| .022 | 16] .136 | .114 
Cotton, upland- do..... 0038} 1] 3522 .3484 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, if 
there is a wish to reduce the total farm 
income in this country, I know of no one 
factor which would have more signifi- 
cance in doing so than the step which is 
being contemplated at the moment. 

Furthermore, I think the amendment 
to section 106 of the bill, providing that 
the Secretary of Agriculture shall make 
a thorough study of possible means to 
improve the parity formula, meets with 
approval. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, can 
the Senator from Minnesota cite figures 
showing how the income would be re- 
duced? : 

Mr. HUMPHREY. At the end of the 
transitional period, for example, parity 
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prices for wheat would be down 13 per- 
cent, or 32 cents a bushel. 

Corn would be down 18 cents a bushel, 

Peanuts would be down a little more 
than 2 cents a pound. 

Cotton would be down about three- 
tenths of a cent a pound, which is the full 
maximum. 

In the first year, corn support levels 
would be down 7.3 cents; wheat, 10 cents; 
peanuts, about seven-tenths of a cent a 
pound; upland cotton would be down 
about three-one hundredths of a cent a 
pound. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Have the yeas and 
nays been ordered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered. 

All time on the amendment has ex- 
pired. The amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK, On page 4, it is 
proposed to strike out lines 14 through 
22, as follows: 

PARITY FORMULA 

Sec. 106. Section 301 (a) (1) (G) of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended (providing for a dual parity for- 
mula), is amended by striking out the fol- 
lowing: “as of any date during the 6-year 
period beginning January 1, 1950.” The 
Secretary shall make a thorough study of 
possible methods of improving the parity 
formula and report thereon, with his recom- 
mendations, to Congress within 6 months 
after the enactment of this act. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BIBLE (when his name was 
called). On the vote on this amend- 
ment, I have a pair with the junior Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone]. If I 
were permitted to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” If the junior Senator from Loui- 
siana were present and voting, he would 
yoo “nay.” Therefore, I withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, how 
am I recorded? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Utah is recorded as having 
voted in the negative. 

Mr. BENNETT. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. GORE (when his name was called). 
On this vote I have a pair with the junior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT]. 
Were he present and voting, he would 
vote “nay.” If I were at liberty to vote, 
I would vote “yea.” I withhold my vote. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, how 
am I recorded? 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Georgia is recorded as having 
voted in the negative. 

Mr. McCARTHY (when his name was 
called). Mr. President, on this vote I 
have a pair with the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES]. If he were 
present and voting, he would vote yea.“ 
If I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” I withhold my vote. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. KEFAUVER], and the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lonc] are absent on ofi- 
cial business. 

I further announce that if present 
and voting, the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr, KEFAUVER] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
BridGEs] is necessarily absent in his 
State. His pair with the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. McCarty] has been 
announced previously. 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 44, 
nays 45, as follows: 


Aiken Eastland Martin, Pa. 
Allott Flanders Pastore 
Anderson Frear Payne 
Barrett Goldwater Potter 
Beall Green Purtell 
Bender Hickenlooper Saltonstall 
Bennett Holland Smathers 
Bricker H Smith, Maine 

ush Ives Smith, N. J. 
Butler Jenner Stennis 
Capehart Kennedy Watkins 
Case, N. J Knowland Welker 
Cotton Kuchel Wiley 
Dirksen Malone Wiliams 
Duft Martin, Iowa 

* NAYS—45 
Barkley Hill Morse 
Byrd Humphrey Mundt 
Carlson Jackson urray 
Case, S. Dak. Johnson, Tex. Neely 
Chavez Johnston, S. C. Neuberger 
Clements Kerr O'Mahoney 
Curtis Laird bertson 
Daniel Langer Russell 
Douglas Lehman Schoeppel 
Dworshak Magnuson Scott 
Ellender Mansfield Sparkman 
Ervin McClellan Symington 
George McNamara Thurmond 
Hayden Millikin Thye 
Hennings Monroney Young 
NOT VOTING—7 

Bible Gore McCarthy 
Bridges Kefauver 
Fulbright Long 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, how am I recorded? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from South Carolina is recorded as vot- 
ing in the negative. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have the regular order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will recapitulate the vote. 

The legislative clerk recapitulated the 
vote. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, how am 
I recorded? : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from New Hampshire is recorded as vot- 
ing in the affirmative. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, how am 
I recorded? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Michigan is recorded as voting in 
the affirmative. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have the regular order? 
I demand the regular order. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. A few days 
ago, when a request for the regular order 
was made, the Chair said it was usually 
interpreted rather liberally. However, 
the regular order has been requested. 

On the vote on the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN] the yeas are 44; the nays are 45. 
The amendment is rejected. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate reconsider the 
vote by which the amendment was 
rejected. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move to lay on the table the motion to 
reconsider. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion to lay on 
the table. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. On this question I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas and 
nays have been requested on the question 
of agreeing to the motion to lay on the 
table. Is there a sufficient second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER], and the Senator from Loui- 
siana [Mr. Lonc] are absent on official 
business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. KEFAUVER], and the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone] would each vote 
“yea,” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Pennsylvania IMr. 
Durr] and the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. ScHOEPPEL] are detained on official 
business. On this vote the Senator from 
Pennsylvania and the Senator from Kan- 
Sas are paired. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Durr] 
would vote “nay” and the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. ScHoEPPEL] would vote 
“yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 49, 
nays 42, as follows: 


YEAS—49 
Barkley Hill Mundt 
Bible Humphrey Murray 
Byrd Jackson Neely 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Neuberger 
Case, S. Dak. Johnston, S. C. O'Mahoney 
Chavez Kennedy Pastore 
Clements Kerr Robertson 
Daniel Laird Russell 
Douglas Langer Scott 
Ellender Lehman Smathers 
Ervin Magnuson Sparkman 
Frear Mansfield Symington 
George McClellan Thurmond 
Gore McNamara Thye 
Green Millikin Young 
Hayden Monroney 

lennings Morse 

NAYS—42 
Aiken Curtis Martin, Iowa 
Allott Dirksen Martin, Pa. 
Anderson Dworshak McCarthy 
Barrett Eastland Payne 
Beall Flanders Potter 
Bender Goldwater Purtell 
Bennett Hickenlooper Saltonstall 
Bricker Holland Smith, Maine 
Bridges Hruska Smith, N. J. 
Bush Ives Stennis 
Butler Jenner Watkins 
Capehart Knowland Welker 
Case, N. J. Kuchel Wiley 
Cotton Malone W 
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‘NOT VOTING—5 
Duff Kefauver Schoeppel 
Fulbright Long 


So Mr. ELLENDER’s motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
open to further amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, when we recessed last evening 
there were 74 amendments pending. I 
asked the parliamentarian to find out 
how many of them were duplicates. He 
tells me that there are now some thirty- 
odd amendments at the desk. I should 
like to call that fact to the attention of 
individual Senators. In the event they 
decide not to call up their amendments, 
I hope they will withdraw them, so that 
we can plan our schedule accordingly. 
If many of the thirty-odd amendments 
are not to be called up, it may be that 
we will be able to avoid a session on 
Saturday. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
have an amendment which I shall with- 
draw. Then I have another one, which 
I shall submit, which I shall take about 
5 minutes to explain to the Senate. I 
hope that will help the Senator from 
Texas. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
Senator. If other Senators will emulate 
the very fine example set by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Indiana, I am 
sure we will make progress on the bill. 
LLaughter. ] 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment 3-9-56-E, and ask 
that it be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will state the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 30, be- 
tween lines 17 and 18, it is proposed to 
insert a new section, as follows: 

FEDERAL RECLAMATION PROJECTS 

Sec. 310. (a) No agricultural commodity 
determined by the Secretary of Agriculture 
in accordance with subsection (c) to be in 
surplus supply shall be produced on any 
lands within any Federal irrigation project 
hereafter authorized unless such lands were 
used for the production of such commodity 
prior to the construction of such project. 

(b) The Secretary of the Interior shall 
cause to be included, in all reclamation con- 
tracts entered into with respect to Federal 
reclamation projects hereafter authorized, 
such provisions as he may deem necessary to 
provide for the enforcement of the provisions 
of this section. 

(c) On or before October 1 of each year, 
the Secretary of Agriculture shall determine 
and proclaim the agricultural commodities 
the supplies of which are in excess of esti- 
mated requirements for domestic consump- 
tion and export plus adequate reserves for 
emergencies. The commodities so pro- 
claimed shall be considered to be in sur- 
plus supply for the purposes of subsection (a) 
during the succeeding crop year. 

(d) For the purposes of this section the 
term “Federal irrigation project” means any 
irrigation project subject to the Federal 
reclamation laws (act of June 17, 1902, 32 
Stat. 388, and acts amendatory thereof or 
supplementary thereto). 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the attendance of so many Sen- 
ators. My amendment is a very short 
one. It is a commonsense amendment. 

At the outset I should say that late 
yesterday afternoon I was recorded as 
not voting on the amendment designated 
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“3-3-56-D” offered by the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY]. I was in 
my office on official business, holding a 
hearing, and for some reason the bells 
did not ring there. I came to the floor 
as soon as I could. If I had been able 
to vote, I would have been glad to join 
in the unanimous vote in favor of the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Minnesota. I desired to make this state- 
ment for the RECORD. 

Mr. President, my amendment is a 
simple one. As most Senators know, I 
have had some distinct ideas as to 
whether the soil bank will work. I hope 
and pray that it will work. My amend- 
ment, in effect, asks why we should be 
taking land out of circulation in order to 
do away with farm surpluses and at the 
same time have the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion bring in more land, and in that way 
increase surpluses. 

The problem is very simple. If we are 
permitted to continue to bring in new 
lands, the soil-bank provision cannot 
and will not work. I have nothing to 
say about the projects already author- 
ized. It would be very serious indeed for 
me to ask the Senate to adopt an amend- 
ment that would affect that situation. 
The bill dealing with the upper Colorado 
storage basin is now in conference. Un- 
der any reasonable interpretation, the 
amendment cannot affect the upper Col- 
orado River Basin with respect to bring- 
ing in new land. I am informed by 
most reliable sources, including distin- 
guished colleagues of mine who have 
spent months and months working on 
the upper Colorado problem, that to 
bring in any new land there would take 
from 15 to 20 years, and that it would 
take at least 25 years to bring in all the 
productive land. 

Certainly I have no objection to pre- 
paring for the day when we will need 
more farm products. However, while we 
are trying to cut surpluses and take land 
out of production, we should not at the 
same time bring in vast areas of new 
production land. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WELKER. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to say that 
the Senator’s amendment has a great 
deal of merit. I have no objection to its 
being added to the bill. In fact, the ex- 
ecutive departments have been seriously 
considering the matter, and I see no rea- 
son why the Congress should not take ac- 
tion on the subject. I have consistently 
supported the development of new lands. 
However, that does not mean that every 
inch of new tillable land made available 
by irrigation should be promptly put to 
mass production during the first year. 
I realize that nearly all of the reclaimed 
land on which we are putting water will 
be needed within the near future for 
production. However, if we can develop 
our production program systematically, 
as the Senator suggests, undoubtedly it 
will have a much less depressing effect 
on the market than otherwise, and prob- 
ably would have no depressing effect at 
all. I believe the amendment is a very 
good one. 

Mr. WELKER. I appreciate very 
much the remarks of the distinguished 
ranking minority member of the Com- 
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mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. It 
is very fine of him to say what he has 
said. 

Mr. WILLIAMS and Mr. WATKINS 
addressed the Chair. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I yield 
first to the Senator from Delaware, who 
has been on his feet some time. Then I 
shall be glad to yield to the Senator from 
Utah. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I wish to join the 
Senator from Idaho in urging that the 
amendment be incorporated in the bill. 
I agree with him fully that it does not 
make sense for one Government agency 
to bring into production new land for the 
production of agricultural crops, while at 
the same time we seek to adopt the soil- 
bank plan, by which the Secretary of 
Agriculture would be authorized to pay 
for the removal of other surplus land. 
The proposal certainly can be described, 
as the Senator said, as a commonsense 
amendment. : 

Mr. WELKER. I appreciate the state- 
ment of my distinguished colleague, the 
Senator from Delaware, a member of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
He is a commonsense man, and I am 
happy that he joins with me in this 
amendment. 

Now, I shall be glad to yield to the 
distinguished Senator from Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. I did not hear dis- 
tinctly the terms of the Senator’s amend- 
ment. I call attention to the fact that 
in the House version of the Colorado 
storage bill, there is a provision which I 
believe the Senate conferees are willing 
to accept, and will accept. 

This is the wording: 

Provided further, That for a period of 10 
years from the date of enactment of this act, 
no water from any participating project au- 
thorized by this act shall be delivered to any 
water user for the production on newly irri- 
gated lands of any basic agricultural com- 
modity, as defined in the Agricultural Act of 
1949, or any amendment thereof, if the total 
supply of such commodity for the marketing 
year in which the bulk of the crop would 
normally be marketed is in excess of the 
normal supply as defined in section 301 (b) 
(10) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, unless the Secretary of 
Agriculture calls for an increase in produc- 
tion of such commodity in the interest of 
national security. 


In what respect does the Senator’s 
amendment differ from that? Is there 
a time limit in the amendment? 

Mr. . No, there is not a time 
limit. It is left to the discretion of the 
Secretary. As a matter of fact, I think 
the rider attached to the upper Colorado 
Basin bill will answer every question 
involved, because as the senior Senator 
from Vermont said a few moments ago, 
we might not need new land within a 
period of 10 years. I am not worried 
about hurting the upper Colorado Basin 
people, because if that should happen I 
would be the first, when we needed ad- 
ditional agricultural products, to ask im- 
mediately that water be supplied to the 
productive land. 

Mr. WATKINS. So far as the upper 
Colorado Basin land is concerned, I am 
quite sure it will not be producing any 
of the basic crops which are in surplus. 
It is expensive to produce that type of 
crops on irrigated land, particularly 
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when we consider what we have to pay 
for reclamation project water. It is also 
a well-known fact that it takes many 
years to develop a reclamation project 
after water is once put on the land, par- 
ticularly on new land. 

I invite the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that there is not more than 132,000 
acres of new land in the project that will 
be applied to cultivation. It was felt 
that at least for 10 years the land will 
not be productive. Considerable water 
will have to be used to aid farms which 
now have a limited supply of water. At 
one time the farmers thought they had 
enough, but now they do not have 
enough. The project would supply sup- 
plemental water for those farms, 

For the most part, they do not produce 
crops which are in surplus. They pro- 
duce hay, forage crops, and such things, 
They produce some small grains, such 
us barley and oats, and some wheat, but 
it is not the type of wheat that is manu- 
factured into fiour. We are in a section 
where feeder cattle are produced and we 
need these additional forage crops. We 
grow many vegetables and some fruits. 
But on the irrigated farms we do not 
produce any considerable quantity of 
wheat, and practically no corn. Of 
course we do not attempt to produce 
crops that are not of the type that are 
readily grown in that area. 

I did not catch the complete terms of 
the Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I 
should like to have the clerk read my 
amendment again. 

Mr. WATKINS. If it is in line with 
what has already been adopted on the 
House side, which I am sure the Senate 
conferees are willing to accept, I would 
not have any objection. 

Mr. R. Mr. President, may 
we have my amendment re-read? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
McCartuy in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator desire that the entire amendment 
be read? 

Mr. WELKER. Yes, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be again stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 30, be- 
tween lines 17 and 18, it is proposed to 
insert a new section, as follows: 

FEDERAL RECLAMATION PROJECTS 

Sec.310. (a) No agricultural commodity 
determined by the Secretary of Agriculture 
in accordance with subsection (c) to be in 
surplus supply shall be produced on any 
lands within any Federal irrigation project 
hereafter authorized unless such lands were 
used for the production of such commodity 
prior to the construction of such project. 

(b) The Secretary of the Interior shall 
cause to be included, in all reclamation con- 
tracts entered into with respect to Federal 
reclamation projects hereafter authorized, 
such provisions as he may deem necessary 
to provide for the enforcement of the provi- 
sions of this section. 

(c) On or before October 1 of each year, 
the Secretary of Agriculture shall determine 
and proclaim the agricultural commodities 
the supplies of which are in excess of esti- 
mated requirements for domestic consump- 
tion and export plus adequate reserves for 
emergencies. The commodities so pro- 
claimed shall be considered to be in surplus 
supply for the purposes of subsection (a) 
during the succeeding crop year. 

(d) For the purposes of this section the 
term “Federal irrigation project” means any 
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irrigation project subject to the Federal rec- 
lamation laws (act of June 17, 1902, 32 Stat. 
388, and acts amendatory thereof or supple- 
mentary thereto). 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, it is 
difficult to take snap judgment on an 
amendment of this type. In one sense 
it does not seem to be harmful; in an- 
other sense it might possibly be harm- 
ful. I might favor it if the amendment 
contained a time limit, the same as the 
House provision in the Colorado River 
storage project bill to which I have called 
attention. 

Mr. WELKER. We just heard the dis- 
tinguished ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry say that we can soon have full 
production. 

Mr. WATKINS. Of course, we hope 
the conference report will soon be before 
this body 

Mr. WELKER. If the Senator will 
permit me to interrupt him, I had hoped 
we would have it before us today so that 
we could sit down and talk the matter 
over. Time is of the essence in this 
matter. In my opinion, the amend- 
ment is very simple, and I do not see how 
anyone can be hurt by it. My own State 
of Idaho is a great reclamation State, 
and I would hesitate to hurt that State 
as I would the neighboring State of Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. I have no objection 
to the general purpose of the amend- 
ment. I do not know whether any hear- 
ings were held on it. There were hear- 
ings in the House committee. The bill 
placed rather sweeping powers in the 
hands of the Secretary with respect to 


this project. 

Mr. WELKER. I should like to ask a 
question of the Senator from Utah. 
Would it give him any comfort if I in- 
serted after the word “hereafter”, on 
line 5 of the first page, the words “after 
July 1, 1956.” 

Mr. WATKINS. Does the Senator re- 
fer to projects authorized after that 
date? 

Mr. WELKER. Yes. 

Mr. WATKINS. I would not object 
to that. Would the Senator be willing 
to accept the amendment which is in the 
House bill? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Idaho yield? 

Mr. WELKER. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. This subject was 
discussed in the committee. It do not 
think it will be found that the Secretary 
has any objection to the amendment; at 
least, he did not indicate any when he 
was before the committee. I think that 
if we fix a time limit comparable to that 
which the Senator from Utah has sug- 
gested, it would not be objectionable. 
We do not know how long the provision 
will be in force. It will function only 
so long as there are surpluses. The 
legislative intent is very clear. If the 
matter goes to conference, the confer- 
ence committee can write in whatever 
necessary change may be pointed out as 
being essential to safeguard the inten- 
tion of the Senator from Utah and the 
Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. WELKER. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s statement. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina is willing to ac- 
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cept the amendment on behalf of the 
committee. 

Mr. ‘BIBLE: Mr: President, will the 
Senator yield? : - 

Mr. WELKER. I-yield. 

Mr. BIBLE. I have not had an op- 
portunity to examine the amendment 
completely, but I am interested in some 
of the possible implications. The Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
has pending before it a so-called Washoe 
project bill, which will be, roughly, a 
multiple-purpose project for power, flood 
control, and some irrigation. It will 
furnish an additional, supplemental 
water supply for some 50,000 acres. It 
will bring into cultivation an additional 
5,000 acres, which is a very small amount 
of acreage. 

The crops grown in the two valleys to 
be served by the Washoe project are very 
much comparable to the crops to be 
raised on the lands to be served by the 
upper Colorado project. None of these 
crops at present are in surplus; they are 
largely fodder—alfalfas, hays, and timo- 
thies, none of which, to the best of my 
knowledge, is now in surplus. 

But I have some question about the 
proposed section 310, paragraph (b), 
which reads: 

The Secretary of the Interior shall cause 
to be included, in all reclamation contracts 
entered into with respect to Federal reclama- 
‘tion projects hereafter authorized, such pro- 
visions as he may deem necessary to provide 
for the enforcement of the provisions of this 
section. 


I am wondering what that particular 
section might do as to the securing of 
satisfactory repayment contracts. It 
seems to me that a future condition 
precedent would be set, namely, that the 
Secretary of Agriculture must determine 
on October 1, each year, the particular 
crops which are in surplus; then the par- 
ticular new land to be brought into cul- 
tivation would not be eligible. I feel the 
entire amendment needs more study and 
very careful analysis. I believe it has 
dangerous implications. 

Mr. WELKER. The reason for the 
inclusion of paragraph (b) in section 301 
was not only to provide some legislative 
history in regard to the matter, but also 
to show that we meant business; that, on 
the one hand, we did not want agricul- 
tural lands to be brought into production 
with the help of the Department of the 
Interior, while on the other hand we were 
removing from production lands that do 
not affect the Senator’s State. Since I 
am from a State which is a neighbor of 
the Senator's State of Nevada, I cannot 
assure him what the effect will be on his 
State. But if there will be any harmful 
effect, then, as I said to the Senator from 
Utah in connection with his State, I shall 
be the first to help the Senator in al- 
leviating any damage done to his State. 

As I have said, this is a common-sense 
amendment. The American people are 
not going to stand for a so-called soil 
bank provision, which will take the land 
out of production at tremendous expense, 
and then, on the other hand, put land 
-into production at tremendous expense. 

I believe agriculture as a whole will 
grow as a result of this very simple 
‘amendment. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 


the Senator yield? 
Mr. W. I yield. 
Mr. I think there is 


considerable significance and perhaps 
some merit in the general theory which 
the Senator from Idaho is bringing to 
the attention of the Senate. But I think 
also there are some far-reaching implica- 
tions in the amendment. I do not know 
whether they have been sufficiently 
studied by the appropriate congressional 
committees. 

As J read the Senator’s amendment, it 
provides, in paragraph (a): 

No agricultural commodity determined by 
the Secretary of Agriculture in accordance 
with subsection (c) to be in surplus supply 
shall be produced— 


That does not merely provide for with- 
holding any benefit payments, but it lays 
down a mandate that the commodities 
shall not be produced. It may be that 
some commodity will be in long supply 
this year and next, while it may be in 
short supply 3 years from now. 

It seems to me that the proposal would 
be placing in the hands of the Secretary 
of Agriculture vast additional powers 
which perhaps more properly belong in 
the hands of the Department of the In- 
terior in dealing with the reclamation 
project phase of the situation. I think 
some dislocations of the economy of the 
country might occur, which I am certain 
the distinguished Senator from Idaho 
would not want to see brought about. 

It was for that reason that I was mere- 
ly raising the question—the Senator hav- 
ing brought this proposal to the atten- 
tion of the Senate—whether in the bill 
at this time, without an adequate study 
having been made, any such broad power 
should be conferred, such as the Senator 
seems to be giving to the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. WELKER. I appreciate the re- 
marks of the distinguished minority 
leader. I believe, as was stated by the 
distinguished senior Senator from Dela- 
ware, that if an adequate study were 
made of the provision by the Secretary 
of Agriculture and the Secretary of the 
Interior, there would not be any conflict, 
and both of them could agree upon the 
intent of the Senate. 

I have gone along with the agricultural 
people, but I have serious doubts as to 
the effectiveness of the soil-bank plan 
unless we come to a commonsense reali- 
zation of our problem. 

I have received from my State one 
petition with several thousand names 
attached, objecting to the idea of a soil- 
bank plan, at the same time, new land is 
being brought into production. 

I ask the distinguished minority leader 
to reflect upon the fact that this pro- 
posal would not take effect for 10, 15, yes, 
even 25 years; but it would be a safe- 
guard, and would keep the idea of 
throwing away Federal funds from 
reaching right into the Halls of Congress. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WELKER. I yield. 

Mr, JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 

The committee held hearings on this 
matter, both in the field and in Wash- 
ington. A great many Senators had the 
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idea of putting into effect a plan sim- 
ilar to that which the Senator from 
Idaho has covered in his amendment. 
As I understand the amendment “here- 
after” projects also are authorized. 
That being so, if the building of dams 
is to be authorized, their construction 
will require a great deal of time in the 
future. We must realize that. 

But we must bear in mind also that 
in the bill itself we are trying to provide 
for a reduction of some of the surplus 
commodities. In order to do that, we 
are saying to the farmers who grow cer- 
tain commodities “If you will stop rais- 
ing this commodity or that commodity, 
the Government will pay you an amount 
of money equivalent to the value of the 
ite which you would produce on that 

an 2 

The question arose in my mind, and 
in the minds of a great many other per- 
sons, as to how such a program could 
be carried out, while at the same time 
Congress might be authorizing the farm- 
ers elsewhere to raise the commodities 
which already were in surplus. 

I think the Senator’s amendment is 
@ very good one. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WELKER. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I should like to 
ask the author of the amendment how 
a situation like this would be handled. 
In Arizona we have the Salt River Val- 
ley project. Suppose it were desired to 
extend the Salt River Valley project by 
another 20,000 acres under its irrigation 
system. Would not the Senator’s 
amendment prohibit that? 

Mr. WELKER. That is very true. It 
would, I believe, and I think it should. 
If not, the amendment is not worth the 
paper on which it is printed. After all, 
a soil-bank program is under considera- 
tion; let us not forget that. I am not 
sold upon the soil bank because, on the 
other hand, other surpluses will be 
brought into existence, and it is the sur- 
pluses which are causing the dilemma in 
the farm economy. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator 
from Idaho knows as well as I know 
that the reason for the surpluses in this 
country is the high rigid parity-price 
supports; it is not the irrigated lands. 

I strongly object to the language of 
this amendment. I agree with the mi- 
nority leader that the general thought 
about the amendment is a good one, but 
it actually restricts the irrigated areas 
of the West to the sizes they are now. 

The Senator used the word “here- 
after.“ “Hereafter” is a long, long time. 
Most of our projects in Arizona are com- 
pleted. We will probably have one more 
project completed in the State of Ari- 
zona, but we have been working on that 
project for almost 30 years. 

I do not like to hear the Senator from 
Idaho suggesting that a neighboring 
State be penalized because of the actions 
of Congress, which for 10 long years, as 
I said before, has favored what I con- 
sider to be the stupid policy of high, 
rigid price supports. 

Mr. WELKER. I appreciate the re- 
marks made by my distinguished col- 
league from the State of Arizona and by 
other Senators. He is eminently right, 
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but again I say we are going to have 
to be realistic in order to get a sound 
farm program or a sound farm bill. The 
American people—even the people in 
Arizona—are not going to “ the 
idea that they are going to have to dig 
down into their pockets to raise tax 
money to expand irrigation projects by 
20,000 or 50,000 more acres when, by 
like token; we are talking today about 
the soil bank and about paying out bil- 
lions of dollars again. 

We have the assurance from the rank- 
ing Senator on agriculture that this is a 
‘temporary matter. We have the assur- 
ance of the distinguished leader on the 
other side of the aisle, who is handling 
the measure for the chairman—— 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. WELKER. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I have heard on 
this floor time and again, and before I 
came to this body I read and heard time 
and again, about these temporary meas- 
ures. I have never seen Congress enact 
temporary measures. We have the Halls 
of Congress and the shelves of our li- 
braries filled with temporary laws. The 
proposal uses the word “hereafter.” 
“Hereafter” goes on and on and on. I 
say to the Senator from Idaho that I 
appreciate the thinking behind his pro- 
posal. I say I think the thinking has a 
lot of good to it. But why penalize the 
irrigated States of the West because of 
the mistakes made by the United States 
Congress? We are not adding to the 
surpluses. We are not producing crops 
in those States that are in competition 
with other crops, with the possible excep- 
tion of cotton, and the Lord knows we 
do not grow the great amount of cotton 
which is grown in this country. But we 
would in effect be saying to Arizona, 
Utah, Colorado, California—— 

Mr. WELKER. And Idaho. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. And Washington 
and Oregon and all of the western rec- 
lamation States—and there are 17 of 
them Lou fellows have done a good job 
of reclamation, but because Congress has 
been, in my judgment, a little careless 
with regard to high parity, you have to 
pay the penalty.” I do not think the 17 
Western States.should be the whipping 
boy because of the mistakes made by the 
Congress. f 

Mr. WELKER. In answer to the state- 
ment of the Senator from Arizona, I do 
not believe he would want to leave the 
impression that I am trying to make the 
Western States the whipping boy of any- 
body. I think I love the West as much 
as anyone in the Senate. I certainly do 
not want to single out the Western 
States, whose citizens I know to be great 
people. They know the reason why we 
have these surpluses. They know the 
reason why we have this tremendous 
problem today. But I say if it is sug- 
gested that there be a time limit, I shall 
go along with that suggestion, so the 
citizens in the Senator’s State will not be 
worried. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Cartuy in the chair). The time of the 
Senator from Idaho has expired. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me 5 minutes? 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield 5 minutes 
to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS.: As I said before, I 
am in general sympathy with the 
amendment. However, I should like to 
read the first part of the amendment 
to show how sweeping it is and how it 
might apply: 

No agricultural commodity— 


Mr. President, may we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would like to make an inquiry 
of the majority leader. If he is against 
the amendment, he has control of the 
time. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes; I am in con- 
trol of the time for the opposition. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator in charge of the time for 
the opposition yield me 5 minutes? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I shall yield to the 
Senator, but I have yielded 5 minutes 
to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. WELKER. I thought we could 
limit debate if a definite time limit were 
fixed. I do not want the word “here- 
after” to lose something for the people 
out in the West. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, what 
I wanted to point out is that a time 
limitation alone would not cure the de- 
fects in the amendment. The amend- 
ment reads: 

No agricultural commodity determined by 
the Secretary of Agriculture in accordance 
with subsection (c) to be in surplus supply 
shall be produced on any lands within any 
Federal irrigation project hereafter author- 
ized unless such lands were used for the 
production of such commodity prior to the 
construction of such project. 


That is sweeping. It provides that 
nothing could be produced on that land. 
A number of farmers may be raising 
turkeys as one of their major crops, and 
may wish to grow a little wheat and 
corn to help feed those birds. Under the 
amendment, they could not do even that. 
The amendment is' too sweeping. I 
think it needs more study. In Idaho 
the same thing would apply. If new 
projects are authorized, farmers on 
those lands may want to raise some ani- 
mals. They will want to feed the few 
products they produce on that land to 
their animals, because that is one way 
they would have of making a living. 
The amendment also provides that the 
repayment contracts are to be rewritten. 
In other words, the amendment would 
force farmers to buy on the market some 
corn and wheat to help feed the tur- 
keys they would be raising on the same 
land on which they would grow those 
crops. 

They will want to raise their animals 
and feed them so they can sell them 
on the market, particularly those that 
are feeders. Grain may be needed to 
carry them over the long, hard winter. 

The amendment goes too far. If it 
could be kept within bounds, I would not 
oppose it at all, because we have the 
same idea in substance as far as the 
Colorado River project is concerned, as 
shown by the language I read a few mo- 
ments ago. That goes as far as it ought 
to go. 

I do not disagree with the general 
principle that.no more crops that would 
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be in competition with surplus commodi- 
ties should be grown. However, the 
amendment states that the farmers can- 
not produce such crops, so that thefarm- 
ers can use them to fatten sheep, and 
perhaps pork, although there is not much 
of that kind of meat grown. But the 
farmers on the lands we are discussing 
will want to use the products grown on 
the farms right on their own lands. 
They may be a long way from the mar- 
ket and may not be able to afford to 
pay the cost of shipping. It may be too 
expensive to transport by truck to a 
railroad station. I do not think the Sen- 
ator realizes what the amendment would 
do to us. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Utah vield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I point out to the 
Senator from Utah that the situation 
as he has described it is not quite accu- 
rate, for this reason: We are speaking 
now of lands that are not and will not 
be in production unless the United 
States Government, through the Inte- 
rior Department, spends money to bring 
them into production. We are not 
speaking of farm families that will be 
deprived of producing crops. That land 
is not productive now. Why should we 
spend money to bring into production 
20,000 acres in Utah, or some other State, 
that will produce crops which are in 
surplus, and then pay farmers in another 
State to take 20,000 acres out of pro- 
duction? 

a Mr. WATKINS. That is not what it 
oes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Utah has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will 
the opposition yield me 2 or 3 minutes? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I shall be glad to 
yield some time to the Senator from 
Idaho, but I wanted also to yield time 
to the Senator from Arizona and the 
Senator from Colorado. 

I yield 3 minutes to the Senator from 
Idaho. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I have 
tried to be reasonable in this matter, 
because, as I say, it is a commonsense 
amendment. A moment ago we heard 
the distinguished Senator from Utah 
describe the upper Colorado Basin bill, 
which proposes to bring new lands into 
production. There is a protective fea- 
ture in that bill which covers a 10-year 
period. The turkeys to which reference 
has been made are going to get thirsty 
and the chickens are going to get hun- 
gry, some time within the next 10 years, 
so, in a spirit of compromise, I am will- 
ing to go overboard and cut in half the 
limitation provided in the Colorado 


River Basin bill, and limit the time which 


would be covered by my amendment to 
5 years. Does that make sense? 

Mr. WATKINS. Well, that would 
help. 

Mr. WELKER. Ten years is the 
period provided in the bill of the Sen- 
ator from Utah. For the last 2 years 
the Senator has dedicated his life to 
bringing the Colorado River project into 
existence. He agreed to a period of 10 
years in his bill. I am offering the Sen- 
ator a 5-year period. I hope that will 
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be satisfactory, because I hope and pray 
that when we have a sensible farm bill 
there will be no more surpluses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Chair understand that the Senator 
from Idaho is modifying his amend- 
ment? 

Mr. WELKER. I am willing to mod- 
ify it if the opposition is willing to take 
the amendment. Otherwise I want-a 
yea-and-nay vote, and I want a knock- 
down and drag-out settlement. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the senior Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN]. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I shall 
not take that long. 

I desire to supplement and approve 
entirely what has been said by my col- 
league from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] 
and by the Senator from Utah IMr. 
WATKINS]. 

This amendment is utterly imprac- 
tical; there is no way in the world to 
carry it into effect. It is simply a 
blanket prohibition that would interfere 
with any irrigation development of any 
kind, so long as the amendment re- 
mained.on the statute books. The 
amendment would require that such a 
provision be written into contracts af- 
fecting the land, and so forth. 

It is only commonsense to say that 
ii there is any new land coming in, it 
will not come in during the life of this 
particular bill. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I am 
stating a fact. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield on that 
point? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. WELKER. Does the Senator 
from Arizona think any new land should 
come in when we are taking land across 
the fence out of production? 

Mr. HAYDEN. If the land were pro- 
ducing a crop that would be in compe- 
tition, that might be different. But the 
amount produced would be insignificant 
during the lifetime of this bill; and in 
ordinary circumstances there is no real 
competition between the irrigated lands 
in the West and the lands which pro- 
duce the crops that are in surplus. The 
Senator from Idaho knows that. 

Mr, WELKER. If the amendment is 
insignificant, why does the Senator from 
Arizona object to it? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Because it is useless, 
and because it is utterly a waste of time, 
paper, and ink to print it. That is what 
I think about it. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I do 
not want the Senator from Arizona, a 
candidate for reelection, to go back to 
Arizona and tell the taxpayers of Ari- 
zona that the amendment is useless and 
a waste of time, paper, and ink, because 
in that case the Senator has not read 
the amendment and has not studied it. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is my conclusion. 

Mr. WELKER. Then the Senator has 
not studied the amendment, 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will my colleague yield to me? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I wish to rise in 
defense of my senior colleague, Mr. Pres- 
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ident. The senior Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. Haypen] is practically the father of 
western reclamation; and I resent the 
suggestion by the junior Senator from 
Idaho that my senior colleague does not 
know what he is talking about. We who 
represent Arizona know something about 
reclamation; Arizona had the first proj- 
ect in the United States. 

Mr. WELKER. Is that correct? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. And I do not 
think it is proper for the Senator from 
Idaho to use Arizona and the other irri- 
gation States as a whipping boy—and 
I say it again—for the mistakes which 
have been made on the floor of the 
Senate. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will any 
Senator yield to me time in which to 
reply? 

Mr. YOUNG. Iwill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona has the floor. 
Does he yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I simply 
wish to say calmly that there is no virtue 
in the amendment, because this bill is a 
l-year measure; yet the amendment 
would include many restrictions which 
the Secretary of Agriculture would have 
to apply. However, we know we shall 
have another farm bill in another year. 
So it is a perfect waste of time to write 
such an amendment into this bill. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will the 
father of reclamation yield 1 minute 
to me? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, no- 
where in the bill is there a statement that 
it is a 1-year bill; any Senator who has 
studied the bill knows that. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Does not the Senator 
from Idaho know as well as anyone else 
that we pass one of these farm relief 
bills every year? Has not Congress done 
that every year since the Senator from 
Idaho has been a Member of this body? 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, never 
before have I seen before the Senate a 
bill such as the pending one, which pro- 
vides for the soil bank, and thus will cost 
the taxpayers large sums of money which 
will be spent to take land out of cultiva- 
tion and pay the landowners there- 
for. My amendment simply will see to it 
that new land is not brought into culti- 
vation under the reclamation law, at 
huge expense to the taxpayers, as against 
the opposite effect of the soil bank. 

Where in the bill is there a 1-year lim- 
itation, Mr. President? I have proposed 
a 5-year limitation. I cannot see why 
the great State of Arizona is crying. I 
love Arizona, and I wish to see Arizona 
prosper. But I am not willing to see this 
plan applied to any particular State as a 
political issue when my State can be hurt 
just as much as Arizona or any other 
State in the Union. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, let us 
vote on the amendment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 1 minute, in which I desire 
to ask a question of the Senator from 
Idaho. 

As I understand his amendment, it 
does not apply to any projects which 
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previously have been authorized. Is 
that correct? 
Mr. WELKER. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. So, before the 
amendment would go into application, 
the Congress would have to authorize 
new projects; is that correct? 

Mr. WELKER. That is correct. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask a question; the Sena- 
tor has not yet cleared up one point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from California yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER]; and then I shall yield to the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I thank the Sen- 
ator from California. 

Mr. President, I simply wish to point 
out to the Senator from Louisiana that 
one of the things to which I am object- 
ing, in the case of the pending amend- 
ment, is that under it, we would not be 
allowed to expand our present projects, 
some of which have been in authorization 
for 45 years. 

I asked the Senator from Idaho 
whether his amendment precluded the 
expansion of, let us say, the Salt River 
project or the Welton-Mohawk project. 
He said, “Yes,” that the amendment 
would preclude their expansion. The 
Welton-Mohawk project has been au- 
thorized, but the entire acreage has not 
been brought in, as yet. 

Mr. ELLENDER. If the Senator from 
Idaho answered in the affirmative, he is 
in error. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. He did answer in 
the affirmative. 

Mr.ELLENDER. Perhaps the amend- 
ment is not understood. But the first 
section applies to Federal irrigation 
projects hereafter authorized. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Louisiana has 
expired. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
l from California yield time to 
me? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield 3 minutes 
to the Senator from Colorado. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado is recognized for 
3 minutes. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, let me 
say, on the last point, that I did not 
understand the question which was pro- 
pounded to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado has the floor. 

Mr. WELKER. Will the Senator from 
Colorado yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Colorado yield to the 
Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield for a question. 

Mr. WELKER. I do not wish to ask 
a question. Instead, I wish to say that 
if a project is authorized 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Idaho will bear with me, 
I have only 3 minutes. I should like to 
use 2 of them. Then, if I have any time 
left, I shall not mind yielding 1 minute 
to the Senator from Idaho. 
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Mr. WELKER. I should like to clear 
up the point which has been raised. 
However, if the Senator from Colorado 
does not wish to yield to me at this 
time, I shall wait; we shall be here all 
day, so far as I know. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, on this 
matter, I should like to associate myself 
with my distinguished colleagues, the 
Senators from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN and 
Mr. GOLDWATER], and with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Utah [Mr. 
WATKINS]. 

It seems to me that if we were to adopt 
an amendment such as the one now 
pending, we would penalize the Western 
States—which are reclamation States 
and are irrigation States—so far as the 
future development of our country was 
concerned. All of us should keep in 
mind that even though the Western 
States are irrigation States, all the ir- 
rigation work has not been done at the 
expense of the Federal Government. 
The great majority of the work—par- 
ticularly in my own State; in the case 
of Colorado, this is true of 85 percent of 
the work—has been done by individuals 
in their private capacity, by the men 
who dug the ditches with their own 
hands and their own teams of horses, 
and so forth. 

We cannot sell out the West; and par- 
ticularly in the case of future develop- 
ment, we cannot sell out those States in 
the way now proposed, and thus make 
those States—I do not like to say make 
them a whipping boy, but that is what we 
really would be doing if we were to adopt 
such an amendment. Then, in the fu- 
ture, we would penalize them for what 
has been a bad agricultural policy in the 
Congress; and in my opinion, that is the 
result of two things: First, high, rigid 
supports; second, support of what are 
called and designated by the Congress— 
but erroneously so—basic commodities. 
Mr. President, they are not basic com- 
modities; and the sooner the Congress 
recognizes that fact, the sooner we shall 
have a sound farm program, 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will my 
colleague yield to me? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield 3 minutes 
to my colleague. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California is recognized for 
3 minutes. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I come 
from a reclamation State. California 
gives grateful thanks to the United 
States for the assistance the Federal 
Government has given to the people of 
my State in various areas in the con- 
struction of great reclamation projects to 
promote the public good. 

I cannot subscribe to an amendment 
which, insofar as future reclamation 
projects are concerned, would treat lands 
in new Federal projects on the basis of 
second-class citizenship. I vigorously 
object to this amendment which would 
penalize some farmlands, those in recla- 
mation projects, but which would not at 
all affect other farmlands such as those 
benefiting by Federal flood-control as- 
sistance. To be fair, the amendment 
should operate on all lands in the same 
fashion. 

But I wish particularly to talk to my 
colleagues on the other side of the aisle 
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those from the Southern States, espe- 
cially. I wish to have them recall that 
there is a bill now in the Congress—in- 
deed, there is now such a bill before a 
conference committee of the Congress— 
providing for Federal assistance under 
reclamation law, not alone to the recla- 
mation States of the West, but also to 
the States which my colleagues from the 
Southern States have the honor of repre- 
senting—States in other sections of our 
land, as distinguished from the Western 
States alone. 

Inasmuch as this legislation, embody- 
ing Federal assistance for small proj- 
ects across the Nation, would be a part 
of the reclamation laws of the United 
States, the landholders of other States, 
as well as those of reclamation States, 
would bear this unjust burden were this 
amendment to be adopted. Before ris- 
ing and speaking in favor of this amend- 
ment, and before voting for the amend- 
ment and tacking it onto the farm bill, 
I suggest that Senators take a sober sec- 
ond look at this proposal, and, observing 
its unjust implications, will join me in 
opposing it. 

I am sure my friend from Lousiana 
knows that his able colleague from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. Lonc], a member of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, is in large part responsible for 
the inclusion in the so-called small proj- 
ects legislation now pending before the 
Congress of benefits for his State and its 
sister States, as well as for the western 
reclamation States. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I understand that 
there is strong opposition to that pro- 
vision, and that it will be stricken from 
the bill. I hope it will remain in the 
bill. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I point to the fact that 
the Senate went on record in favor of 
that provision, and favored assistance to 
the Senator’s State and other nonrecla- 
mation States as well as to the Western 
States, as a further reason why he, as 
well as I, should vote against this 
amendment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I understand that 
there is strong opposition to the provi- 
sion placed in the bill as a result of the 
efforts of my colleague. It may be 
stricken out. Perhaps I am in error. I 
hope it will remain in the bill. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield 1 min- 
ute to me? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. BARRETT. I was one of the co- 
sponsors in the Senate of the legislation 
to which reference has been made. I 
am on the conference committee. I wish 
to say to the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Louisiana that there is no 
objection from any member of the com- 
mittee to the inclusion of the other 31 
States. There is no opposition whatso- 
ever from any member of the committee 
to the inclusion of the other 31 States 
in legislation which will be substantially 
the same as that with respect to the 
western reclamation States. 

However, the fact is that there are no 
complementary laws on the books of 
most of the States whereby such legis- 
lation could be made applicable to those 
States at the present time. All the other 
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members of the committee are concerned 
with is separating the two pieces of leg- 
islation and bringing forth legislation 
for the other 31 States when such legis- 
lation would be in order. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARRETT. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Would it not be pos- 
sible for the States to qualify later, even 
though the bill were passed? 

Mr. BARRETT. That is an extremely 
difficult problem, because the water law 
which is applicable to the Western States 
is based upon the right of appropriation. 
The water law applicable to the other 
States is under the riparian theory of wa- 
ter law. It is extremely difficult to write 
legislation at this time, in the absence 
of appropriation-right law in the other 
States. 

Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. President, will my 
colleague yield 1 more minute to me? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield I minute 
to my colleague. I remind him that it is 
nearly time for the previously announced 
visit of the Prime Minister of Ireland. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President I ask 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. WELKER] if 
he would consider withdrawing his 
amendment and permitting not only the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
but also the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, to consider in bill form 
what I am sure are the logical reasons 
which prompted the Senator to offer his 
amendment. I ask in complete good 
faith if he would consider withdrawing 
it so that our two committees may study 
the problem, and bring to the Senate a 
fair proposal on this difficult matter. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I can 
answer that question in 1 second. The 
answer is “No,” 


VISIT TO THE SENATE OF HIS 
EXCELLENCY JOHN ALOYSIUS 
COSTELLO, PRIME MINISTER OF 
TRELAND 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr, Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that, fol- 
lowing a quorum call, the time for which 
shall be charged to neither side, the 
Senate may stand in recess subject to 
the call of the Chair, and that the Chair 
be authorized to appoint a committee to 
escort our distinguished visitor, the 
Prime Minister of Ireland, to the 
Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


I suggest 


Aiken Capehart Ellender 
Allott Carlson Ervin 
Anderson Case, N. J. Flanders 
Barkley Case, S. Dak. Frear 
Barrett Chavez Fulbright 
Beall Clements George 
Bender Cotton Goldwater 
Bennett Curtis Gore 
Bible Daniel Green 
Bricker Dirksen Hayden 
Bridges Douglas Hennings 
Bush Duff Hickenlooper 
Butler Dworshak Hill 

yra Eastland Holland 


Martin, Pa. Saltonstall 
Humphrey McCarthy Schoeppel 
Ives McClellan tt 
Jackson » McNamara Smathers 
Jenner Millikin Smith, Maine 
Johnson, Tex. Monroney Smith, N. J. 
Johnston, S. C. Morse Spar 
Kennedy Mundt Stennis 
Kerr Murray Symington 
Knowland Neely Thurmond 
Kuchel Neuberger Thye 
Laird O'Mahoney Watkins 
Langer Pastore Welker 
Payne Wiley 
Magnuson Potter Williams 
Malone Purtell Young 
Mansfield Robertson 
Martin, Iowa Russell 
The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present, 


The Chair appoints the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. JoHnson] and the Senator 
from California [Mr. Knowtanp] the 
committee to escort our distinguished 
visitor into the Senate. Under the previ- 
ous order, the Senate will stand in recess 
subject to the call of the Chair. 

Thereupon (at 2 o’clock and 31 min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate took a recess, sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair. 

During the recess, 

His Excellency John Aloysius Costello, 
Prime Minister of Ireland, escorted by 
the the committee appointed by the Vice 
President, consisting of Mr. JOHNSON of 
Texas and Mr. Knowtanp, entered the 
Senate Chamber, accompanied by the 
Honorable Joseph Hearne, Ambassador 
to the United States from Ireland; Alexis 
Fitzgerald, Special Personal Assistant to 
the Prime Minister; Charles Murray, 
Principal Officer of the Prime Minister's 
Department; William Howard Taft ITI, 
United States Ambassador to Ireland; 
and John F. Simmons, Chief of Protocol, 
Department of State. 

The Prime Minister of Ireland took 
the place on the rostrum assigned him 
in front of the Vice President’s desk, and 
the distinguished visitors accompanying 
him were escorted to places assigned to 
them on the floor of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Members of 
the Senate, it is a great honor to present 
to the Senate the Prime Minister of 
Ireland. [{Applause, Senators rising.] 


ADDRESS BY HIS EXCELLENCY JOHN 
ALOYSIUS COSTELLO, PRIME MIN- 
ISTER OF IRELAND 


Mr. Vice President and Members of 
the Senate of the United States, I wish 
to express my appreciation of the honor 
you have done me and through me, my 
country, by inviting me to appear here 
and address you today. Your invitation 
is but another of the many friendly ges- 
tures which your great country has ex- 
tended to mine, gestures which spring 
from, and go far to perpetuate, those 
close and intimate ties which bind our 
countries. It is my earnest desire—and 
my firm intention, insofar as any effort 
of mine can bring it about—that my 
short stay amongst you will help to 
nourish and foster those ties, so that in 
the future, as in the past, there may 
exist between our two countries full 
community of sympathy and interest 
notwithstanding the 3,000 miles of ocean 
that separate, but paradoxically unite us. 

The ties which unite our countries 
spring from a common outlook and from 
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common ideals, based on a Christian, 
democratic, and free way of life. This 
is not surprising, as Ireland’s spiritual 
empire, consisting of many millions of 
persons of Irish birth or descent scat- 
tered in every corner of the globe, is 
nowhere so powerful as in your country. 
It is this sense of basic community of 
the spirit between our two countries 
which serves to keep alive today the 
older historical ties which for centuries 
past have constituted a bond between us. 

In the United States of America, we 
see the mightiest upholder of the tra- 
ditional values of the west. In the veins 
of this great people flows the blood of 
many European races, and the Irish have 
contributed a more than proportionate 
share. It is not long, in historical time, 
since America was created as a new na- 
tion, “conceived in liberty,” but even 
than predestined to greatness. In her 
growth and in the achievements of her 
people, she has, however, far outstripped 
the older nations from which she drew 
her origins. She has become a giant 
among the nations of the world, splendid 
in her youth and majestic in her 
strength. 

I bring to you the greetings of a very 
old nation, though one not long emerged 
into the light of freedom from centuries 
of darkness and near despair. We are 
proud to ciaim our place as a people who 
contributed not a little to the creation 
and development of your great country, 
and we gladly acknowledge that our 
contribution has been abundantly repaid 
in the sympathy and support which we 
have always received from you in time of 
need. 

At a time when freedom seemed for 
us, at home, a dissolving dream, Ireland's 
sons played a significant part in the at- 
tainment of liberty in this land of yours. 
It is, I think, pardonable for us to feel 
some of the pride that gladdens a par- 
ent whose son has grown to manhood in 
strength and fame and good repute. 

Ours is a small country, yours a mighty 
one. But we have much in common. 
We, like you, have a tradition of devo- 
tion to those principles of freedom, 
Christian justice and humanity which 
are facing, in the world of today, a chal- 
lenge more powerful and menacing than 
any that has opposed them in the past. 
It can scarcely be doubted that the al- 
most miraculous development of your 
country is a manifestation of God's 
providence, which never leaves His peo- 
ple without a defender strong enough t? 
meet the evil-forces of the time. We 
see in you a nation, magnificent in its 
youthful vigor, well fitted to bear the 
tremendous burden which, in the course 
of history, has fallen upon its shoulders. 
Yours is the power and yours, therefore, 
the responsibility, to insure that, in these 
days of great danger, freedom “shall not 
perish from the earth.” [Applause.] 

Ireland may claim to be qualified, bet- 
ter perhaps than any other nation, to 
serve as a link between the Old World 
and the New. She is herself an ancient 
European nation, and her people are 
steeped in the Christian. traditions of 
European culture. Once situated at the 
edge of the known world, she now finds 
herself rather at its center, between 
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Europe and America. Such influence as 
she possesses cannot, in view of her size, 
be founded in material strength. Rather 
is it a spiritual influence, which, though 
without the support of big battalions, has 
an importance which the Christian de- 
mocracies of the world will not ignore. 
How fortunate these democracies are 
that in your great country they have 
found a happy alliance of the big bat- 
talions with that same spiritual strength. 

Millions of our people have found here 
a second home. In the recent, as well as 
in the more distant past, many of her 
sons have fought and died for America. 
I want, however, to mention an Irish- 
man who, nominally, at least, fought 
against your country. His name was 
Richard Fitzpatrick. 

I seek through you the permission of 
Congress to present to the Library of 
Congress five unpublished letters which 
Fitzpatrick wrote to his brother, the sec- 
ond Earl of Upper Ossory, during your 
War of Independence. These letters are 
a small Irish contribution to the study of 
the history of the United States, but they 
have a wider significance, which is my 


excuse for bringing them to your atten- 


tion today. 

The outbreak of the War of Independ- 
ence found Richard Fitzpatrick a cap- 
tain in the British Army. As an inti- 
mate friend of Charles James Fox, the 
great Whig leader, his whole inclinations 
were against the attempt to subdue the 
American people, but when ordered 
abroad to war his sense of duty forbade 
him to resign his commission. 

His letters do not concern themselves 
much with the incidents of the cam- 
paign. They are for the most part a 
series of reflections on the merits, con- 
duct and probable issue of the war. 

Fitzpatrick, as a member of parlia- 
ment, must have many times listened to 
the rolling periods of his fellow Irish- 
man Edmund Burke, the greatest mind 
of the age, and one of the greatest po- 
litical thinkers of all time. [Applause.] 
Burke had not yet declared the age of 
chivalry to be gone, and it is not sur- 
prising that a man of feeling and in- 
telligence who lived and moved in such 
an environment as did Fitzpatrick 
should detest a situation which made 
him the instrument of an ignoble cause, 
“a situation” says Fitzpatrick, “where I 
am obliged to be constantly acting in di- 
rect opposition to all my feelings, prin- 
ciples and opinions.” 

“I grow ever day,“ he cries, “more and 
more disgusted with the folly and in- 
iquity of the cause in which I am con- 
demned to serve.” 

Neither is it surprising that Fitzpat- 
rick’s experience of the American char- 
acter and temper should lead him to the 
conclusion that the war could have only 
one outcome. 

Shrewd though many of his judg- 
ments were, they pale into insignificance 
beside a remark which he made when 
Congress struck a medal of commemora- 
tion of the Convention of Saratoga. On 
that occasion, he said: 

There is a greatness and a dignity in all 
the proceedings of this people that makes us 
contemptible indeed. I am well convinced 
they will be the first and greatest people 
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there ever was an example of in the history 
of mankind. 


I doubt if history holds a comparable 
instance of such prescience. It was this 
near prophecy on the part of a private 
and comparatively obscure observer of 
the scene 180 years ago that first 
prompted the Trustees of the National 
Library of Ireland and myself to feel 
that the proper custodian of these his- 
toric manuscripts should not be the Na- 
tional Library of Ireland, whence I am 
their bearer, but the Library of Congress. 
[Applause.] 

Gentlemen, today the world looks to 
you as “the first and greatest people 
there ever was an example of in the his- 
tory of mankind.” May your actions 
always be worthy of the responsibility 
thus thrust upon you, and may there 
always be a “greatness and dignity in 
your proceedings” that will match those 
shown by your stouthearted forefathers 
in their critical hour. 

That is my wish for you in presenting 
you with this gift from a small nation 
which is deeply in your debt but, you 
will permit me to say, whose sons and 
daughters have played their part in 
making you what you are—the greatest 
nation in the world. 

[Prolonged applause; Senators and 
occupants of the galleries rising. ] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Mr. Prime 
Minister, there is not very much the Pre- 
siding Officer of this body can add to 
express our appreciation of the address 
which you have so generously prepared 
and delivered to us today. 

Those of you who have known the 
Prime Minister’s background will have 
recalled that he is not only the Prime 
Minister of his country, but, before be- 
coming Prime Minister, he was, and still 
is, one of the outstanding lawyers of Ire- 
land, known not only there, but through- 
out the world, for his great legal ability. 

Further, we all know the tremendous 
contribution the Irish have made to 
America’s greatness, and, as the Prime 
Minister has so generously referred to 
it today, to our culture. Particularly, 
those of us who deal in politics are aware 
of the very great ability of the Irish in 
that field. 

Certainly, Mr. Prime Minister, after 
hearing you today, all we can say is that 
we now know what is meant when peo- 
ple talk about Irish eloquence, because 
certainly you have given us a wonderful 
demonstration of it. 

Since you, sir, as I know from our 
conversation in riding from the airport 
yesterday, are a very practical man, I 
thought you would be interested in a 
little coincidence. As you will recall, 
one of the greatest influxes of the Irish 
into the United States occurred during 
the period of the potato famine in Ire- 
land. As a result of there being too few 
potatoes in Ireland, the United States 
received a large number of the Irish peo- 
ple, and we have been very proud of 
that fact. 

It is significant that today the Sen- 
ate is debating a farm bill, in which 
the problem is not a shortage of pota- 
toes, of wheat, or any other commodity, 
but, instead, the problem is one of sur- 
pluses. So conditions have changed 
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since the Irish came to the United States 
in such large numbers during the po- 
tato famine in Ireland. 

Finally, I may say that you have 
touched us deeply by bringing the let- 
ters from the national archives of Ire- 
land to the Library of Congress. It was 
an amazing prophecy which was made 
by Richard Fitzpatrick 180 years ago, 
at a time when the population of the 
United States was less than 3 million. 
At that time, of course, the United States 
was not expected to endure long as a 
Nation, even if it maintained its inde- 
pendence. I know that the Members of 
the Senate will appreciate the opportu- 
nity to go to the Library of Congress 
to see the original letters which you have 
so kindly shown to the majority leader, 
the minority leader, and the others who 
have met you previously. 

There are other guests whom I should 
like to present to the Senate briefly be- 
fore Senators have the opportunity to 
meet the Prime Minister. 

The first is a man who has made many 
friends for Ireland and for himself by 
his splendid participation in the activ- 
ities of the United States, the Ambas- 
sador from Ireland to the United States, 
the Honorable John Joseph Hearne, 
Applause. 

The second is an illustrious son of a 
most illustrious father, who once occu- 
pied the majority leader’s place in the 
Senate. I refer to the Ambassador from 
the United States to Ireland, William 
Howard Taft III. [Applause.] 

Mr. Prime Minister, the Senate has a 
custom which is very informal, but which 
I am certain you will enjoy, and which 
I know will give pleasure to the Members 
of the Senate. All of them would like to 
meet you. As you will notice, they are 
all wearing green today, a few days in 
advance of St. Patrick’s Day, in honor 
of your visit. 

The majority leader and the minority 
leader now would like to conduct you to 
the well of the Senate, so that the 
Senators may greet you individually. 
Applause. 

The Prime Minister of Ireland was 
escorted to a position on the floor of the 
Senate in front of the Vice President’s 
desk, and was there greeted by Members 
of the Senate, who were introduced to 
him by Mr. JoHnson of Texas and Mr. 
KNOWLAND. 

Following the informal reception, the 
Prime Minister was escorted from the 
Chamber. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


At 3 o’clock and 1 minute p. m., the 
Senate reassembled, when called to or- 
der by the Presiding Officer (Mr. Mans- 
FIELD in the chair). 


PRINTING OF SPEECH OF PRIME 
MINISTER OF IRELAND AND THE 
FITZPATRICK LETTERS (S. DOC. 
NO. 104) 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
very able address delivered by the Prime 
Minister of Ireland, and the Fitzpatrick 
letters, be printed as a Senate document, 
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and that they also be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CAPEHART subsequently said: 
Mr. President, does the unanimous- 
consent request of the Senator from 
Texas cover printing the Fitzpatrick 
letters in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The unani- 
mous-consent request covers printing 
them as a Senate document. 

Mr. CAPEHART. And also in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I wanted to make 
certain that they would be printed as a 
part of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The let- 
ter will be printed as a Senate document 
and as a part of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD as well. 

The letters are as follows: 


LETTERS From RICHARD FITZPATRICK, CAPTAIN 
IN THE BRITISH ARMY IN AMERICA, TO His 
BROTHER, THE SECOND EARL or UPPER Ossory, 
IN IRELAND, 1777-1778 * 

PHILADELPHIA March 3, 1777. 

My Dear BROTHER: 

The Packets are at last arrived from New 
York, I received by them two letters from 
you, one of the 3d of September the other of 
the 29th of November for both of which I 
am much obliged to you; but all letters since 
the meeting of parliament were so much 
more interesting than those of an older date, 
that they in a manner engross our whole at- 
tention; the Determinations of Ministry to 
continue in their present wise course did not 
surprise me by any means; but I confess 
the extraordinary steadiness of the majority 
was more than I expected after the mis- 
fortunes of Burgoyne, I am glad however to 
observe that opposition seem rather more 
connected & vigorous, and I am confident 
that with perseverance they must succeed; I 
don't agree with you that Charles went too 
far, any otherwise, than too far for his 
audience, and I rejoice to find Ld. G. G. is 
marked out as the author of all mischief, 
for which I think he must inevitably soon be 
brought to condign punishment; 

There are no letters here later than the 
10th of December but from what I hear Genl. 
Howe is to expect a reinforcement of 20000 
men (in Buckram coats I fancy) 9 British & 
11 foreigners; There is not here any one man, 
who has the smallest pretence to common 
understanding, that thinks the reduction of 
America practicable, even with this addi- 
tional force, and the most sanguine only are 
of opinion that with 20,000 men more Sir 
W. H. will be able to maintain a superiority 
over the enemy. 

I suppose the Ministers depend upon Bur- 
goyne & his army arriving in Europe, but if 
that is the case they may very likely be dis- 
appointed; for if the Americans think our 
preparations really alarming, I make no 
doubt they will find out pretexts for not 
adhering to the Convention. 

Washington loses great numbers by deser- 
tion, and the hardships they suffer are 
prodigious, which some foolish people sup- 
pose favourable symptoms for us, whereas 
they are most certainly the reverse, for there 
is not the smallest appearance of their being 


+The letters are printed herewith; they 
follow as closely as possible the originals, 
now in the Library of Congress. Errors in 
punctuation and spelling have not been cor- 
rected. Passages underscored by the writer 
are shown in italic type. Words followed by 
{?] were not readable in the original text. 

The letters have been paragraphed to 
facilitate reading. 
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dispirited, nor the least mark of their doubt- 
ing the certainty of their own success, if Ld. 
Chatham thinks their submission to the Act 
‘of Navigation would be a ground for recon- 
ciliation, I am afraid he sees things in too 
favourable a tight. The Act of Navigation I 
am confident they never will submit to, and 
I much doubt whether they will be ever in- 
duced even to relinquish their independence. 

I must now say something to you, my Dear 
Brother, relative to myself & my own situa- 
tion; As I am extremely unwilling to quit the 
army, I was in hopes by the last accounts to 
have found I was likely to return to England 
by promotion, and I am still in hopes to 
find by the next packet that it will be the 
case, as you are so kind to me upon the sub- 
ject of a purchase, for which I should think 
the continuation of the war will certainly 

uce an opportunity. 

But should I be disappointed in this hope; 
I flatter myself that you will not disapprove 
of a resolution that I have taken of resigning 
my commission; I have the more reason to 
think you will not disapprove of this step, 
because I remember before I Left England 
you asked me if I had ever had any thoughts 
of it upon being ordered to America; at that 
time I certainly never doubted a moment 
upon the subject, from the obvious objection 
of quitting when ordered upon service; 

But as I think that objection subsists no 
longer, and as my aversion to the war not 
only subsists, but subsists with much greater 
force, as the certain destruction it leads to, 
is every day more inevitable by its continu- 
ance, I think nobody who gives me the least 
degree of credit for the sincerity of my politi- 
cal opinions, (and I think I am not mistaken 
in being cure that you do, though perhaps 
many others will not) can be surprised at my 
being resolved no longer to continue in a 
situation, where I am obliged to be con- 
stantly acting in direct opposition to all my 
feelings, principles, & opinions. 

This, My Dear Brother, is the real motive 
that has determined me, & I think you cannot 
disapprove of it; I have always (as Iam apt 
to do upon all occasions) spoke very freely 
upon this subject here, & have repeatedly 
declared that no consideration whatever 
should induce me to serve a second campaign 
in the American War, & after the part I had 
the satisfaction of taking with you in Eng- 
land & these declarations here, I cannot help 
thinking I should make a very contemptible 
figure indeed, if I did not abide by them; on 
the other hand I feel the weight of many 
reasons both of inclination & interest that 
make me wish very much not to be reduced 
to the necessity of taking this step, & I have 
the greatest hopes that the next accounts 
from England will render it unnecessary; 

At the same time, though quitting the 
army is a measure I shall be very sorry to be 
obliged to pursue, I shall be infinitely more 
so should I afterwards find that I had taken 
any step, My Dear Brother, disagreeable to 
you, or contrary to your wishes. As I have 
taken this resolution, I shall at any rate have 
the satisfaction of seeing you soon, & of hear- 
ing, I hope, that your sentiments upon this 
occasion coincide with my own. the next 
packet therefore, which must arrive in the 
course of a fortnight or three weeks, will 
decide whether my good luck & your kindness 
will recall me by promotion, or whether I 
shall be under a necessity of quitting a pro- 
fession in which it is both my inclination & 
interest to continue. 

The Gentleman who carries this letter 
from me, Col. Dyer, has just got a Company 
in the Coldstream regiment, he is a very gocd 
sort of man, with a good plain understand- 
ing, and consequently a very determined 
enemy to this war, he is the only man in the 
army that I know, who has any political 
principles whatever, which he has acquired 
I believe by being a friend of the Duke of 
Richmond's. 

Genl. Howe has in a very flattering manner 
desired me to be one of three Commissioners 
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he is going to send to treat with the enemy 
upon a cartel for an exchange of prisoners. 
he was so good as to say he wished me very 
much to undertake it, but that he thought 
perhaps my political sentiments might make 
me wish to decline it. I told him that I did 
not see that they were any objection, for 
though I disapproved of & detested the war, 
the being in any degree instrumental in 
making the method of carrying it on more 
liberal, and less cruel to the individuals 
employed in it would be very agreeable to 
me; the fact is they have reduced us to a 
necessity of proposing an exchange by re- 
taliating upon ours all the bad treatment 
their prisoners received from us. by which 
means the prisoners of both parties are now 
suffering great hardship, it is not indeed in 
Genl. Howe’s power to give those in his hands 
the same advantages that ours may receive 
from them, owing to the want of space, as 
our territories are very contracted. 

if we can succeed in our negotiation, I 
think it will be very pleasant to have been 
employed in putting an end to the calamities 
of so many individuals, & perhaps the war 
will go on, since it must go on at all, rather 
more Liberally than it has done hitherto, 
Adieu, My Dear Brother, I have great pleasure 
in thinking how soon I shall see you, believe 
me yours most sincerely & affectionately 

R 


P. S.—1 find Genl. Lee is to be included in 
the Cartel. how foolish it is to dispute upon 
points one is obliged to give up at last. 
CAMP UPON STATEN ISLAND, 
July 5th, 1777. 
My Dran BROTHER: 

We are just preparing to embark from this 
place, after a very inauspicous opening of the 
campaign for a more particular account of 
which I must refer you to a very long Boar. 
I have just written to Charles upon the sub- 
ject, we have abandoned the Jerseys, & left 
Genl. Washington to enjoy the satisfaction 
of having sent us pour chercher fortune 
alleurs. he was a little too much elated with 
his first tirumph in having obliged us to 
leave him behind us, & gave us an oppor- 
tunity of giving him a little rap before we 
took our leaves by following us rather too 
close. the advantage we gained was how- 
ever in reality of no consequence though I 
suppose they will endeavour to magnify it 
prodigiously. 

Chewter had a horse wounded under him; 
& got a fall, but was not much hurt; he is 
most thoroughly sick of this war, as indeed 
is almost everybody else, of which all people 
now acknowledge the impracticability, ex- 
cept Sir. G. Osborne & our wise cousin Sir 
John, & even they begin to despond since our 
retreat from the Jerseys. the absurdity of 
these two gentlemen is really not unenter- 
taining, they are so credulous that they bite 
at every report that is raised; though I be- 
lieve they themselves are the authors of 
many of them. but this country is fruitful 
to an astonishing degree in the producing of 
lies, which they both swallow with the great- 
est eagerness. the army is discontented & 
exasperated to the most violent degree & 
seem to consider laying the whole country 
waste & extirpating the inhabitants as the 
only means of putting an end to the war. 

declaring everywhere these sentiments, & 
permitting if not encouraging, all kinds of 
pillage, plunder, & barbarity, they are aston- 
ished to find they have not a single friend 
in the country. the stories of cruelty re- 
lated on both sides are dreadful, but I assure 
you since I have been in this country I have 
heard many more instances of it amongst 
ourselves than ever I heard in England; & I 
could send you a collection of horrible ex- 
amples of it that would make your blood run 
cold to read. upon the whole the war is 
really the most odious & detestable of which 
I believe history can produce an instance; 

to talk a little of myself you know, My 
Dear Brother, my own affairs are so desperate 
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that I have always hated & avoided the sub- 
ject; for though I know how much I might 
depend upon your goodness to me, I was sure 
they were infinitely too bad to leave any 
hopes of their becoming better. I have even 
found debts on this [side] of the Atlantick, 
& have been obliged to draw for money to pay 
them. I imagine from what you told me 
remained of my fortune that my draught 
will not much exceed it. & there is at least 
one advantage in being in this country, 
which is that one really has hardly any 
occasion for money. 

If my circumstances were not such as they 
are, I should have hopes of getting a com- 
pany by the end of this campaign. & I need 
not tell you how much I wish to quit a scene 
like this, knowing my sentiments, as you 
do, upon these matters, can you conceive a 
situation more unpleasant or more disgust- 
ing? Captain Bailey tells me he has no 
thoughts of purchasing, and he is the only 
Lieutenant above me that has ever been at 
all likely to do it, 


New YORK, July 6. 

I have just received a large packet of let- 
ters from England from Lord Rawden who 
arrived the day before yesterday. & amongst 
them one from you; I wish you joy of your 
victories at Newmarket Ld. Thos. Clinton 
tells me Dominant is matched to run at 
York with Tuberose, I suppose you are not 
much afraid of that match. but I am afraid 
Poor Dr. Neal will be in great distress which 
side to chuse. Charles's letter was not ready 
to come by this opportunity, but I have one 
aom Hawkener[?] which mentions his hav- 

ng spoke better than ever, I suppose upon 
the Kings debts. r H 

You talk rather despondingly of opposi- 
tion, but whatever they may do, I am very 
confident that the present situation of Min- 
istry is far more desperate than theirs can be. 
their destruction (as well as that of the 
country they govern) is literally inevitable. 
Nothing can appear more ridiculous to every- 
body here than the letters they receive from 
England, talking of the miserable situation 
of the Rebels, & of the war being certain of 
coming to a conclusion immediately. you 
may depend upon it, from everything I 
have seen, from everything I now see, & from 
everything I have collected from the most 
reasonable men in this country, that our 
politicks have been perfectly well founded, 
& all the opinions we had formed upon these 
affairs are completely justified in every 
particular. 

La Fayette’s project surprised me very 
much, I should have not been at all so, if 
his cousin the vicomte de Noailles had done 
it for his own sake I am not sorry he was 
prevented, for I think he would not have 
found it the kind of army or the kind of 
service that he probably expected, though I 
suppose Washington would have treated him 
with the greatest distinction. however in 
the first action he must certainly have been 
either killed or taken. as he would probably 
not have conformed himself to their system 
of fighting, which they have very wisely 
adopted, but which would not have suited 
a young French hero by any means. in com- 
paring the two men who wished to serve in 
the different causes, La Fayette & Genl. 
Bulkeley, we have very little reason to be 
vain. 

Adieu my Dear Brother when I shall see 
you Heaven knows, but I assure you that 
though from as much as I have seen of it, I 
should not dislike le metier de la guerre at 
all, this service is really so very hateful to 
me, that I cannot bring myself to think with 
any degree of patience of a campaign after 
this. but whatever may be my fate believe 
me most sincerely & most affectionately 
yours 

R. F. 

Pray give my Love to Crawford when you 

see him. 
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PHILADELPHIA, Octr, 28th 1777. 
My DEAR BROTHER: 

As a Packet is ordered to be in readiness to 
sail immediately I cannot defer writing any 
longer though very likely many things may 
happen that one would wish to mention 
before this letter really leaves America, I have 
been rather diverted lately with the thoughts 
of. the anxious moments our Ministers and 
their tools must have experienced from the 
long silence of their friends on this side the 
Atlantick, and I think the account of all our 
successes which this Packet will bring them 
will convince them & all mankind who have 
been right & who wrong in their opinions 
upon these matters; In short their cause is 
at this moment is so desperate a condition 
that it is no longer a matter of dispute but 
that the wisest measure we can possibly 
adopt would be to return to England im- 
mediately. 

This general despondency however I must 
inform you is principally owing to a report 
which is circulated here from the American 
Camp that Burgoyne & his whole army after 
having been defeated have been reduced by 
want of Provisions to the necessity of sur- 
rendering Prisoners of War, & laying down 
their arms. This they persist in asserting 
with the greatest confidence & there is all 
the reason in the world to believe it true, 
but probably that will be cleared up before 
this packet sails; 

If that should be the case I think Sir D. 
Howe will find himself obliged to evacuate 
this place & get back to N. York, for Phila- 
delphia certainly will not be tenable against 
the whole force of America, and indeed 
though we are here we cannot properly be 
said to be in possession of it yet, as the River 
is still theirs, nor are we in a more promising 
way of opening the communication with our 
shipping than we were on the 26th of last 
month when we arrived here. 

The various events in the progress of the 
campaign seem to us so old at present that 
one can hardly prevail upon oneself to men- 
tion them, not considering that you have yet 
had no accounts of them, If I was to re- 
capitulate them all instead of a letter I 
should write a history, But I really believe 
if the manoeuvres of this army were im- 
partially considered (which I take it. for 
granted they never will be, because they have 
ended in disappointment) they would really 
do General Howe great credit as an officer. 

After several marches the object of which 
was to turn the Right Plank of the Enemy 
we came up with them upon the llth of 
Septr. at the Brandywine, a creek which runs 
out of the Delaware & which you will find in 
the map; Our view was certainly always to 
attack him in such a manner as to be able 
to cut off his retreat towards the Susque- 
hannah where he had reformed his maga- 
zines; my own opinion was I must confess 
that he would avoid a battle least this should 
happen to him, but in this I was mistaken, 
for he was certainly determined to risque an 
engagement & even a general one before he 
gave up Philadelphia, 

By..a very well conceived feint by which 
Washington for want of intelligence was 
completely deceived we contrived fairly to 
surprize him, he had taken post upon 
heights on the Banks of the Brandywine 
where he expected us to pass, about 5 in the 
morning part of our army, which he sup- 
posed to be the main body appeared before 
him on the opposite heighths and after 
tkirmishing with his advanced corps, who 
retired across the river, remained on their 
ground without advancing, by which the 
enemy flattered themselves they had given 
us a check; 

In the mean time Ld. Cornwallis with the 
real strength of the army marched & crossed 
the creek six miles higher by which means 
we came upon his right flank, and when he 
received intelligence of our approach he still 
imagined the main attack to be intended 
from the opposite side of the creek & that 
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we were only a small detachment from their 
left. by this means the front he opposed to 
us soon gave way though in many parts they 
defended themselves pretty obstinately & at 
the moment of our attack the troops opposite 
to him (which were commanded by General 
Knip-hausen [?] pushing across the creek & 
attacking them vigorously in front they re- 
treated on every side; as we (under Ld. Corn- 
wallis) had made a very long of (sic) march 
of between 17 and 18 miles, the action did 
not begin till four o’clock in the afternoon, 
& the night coming on made it impossible to 
pursue them which otherwise would have 
made the day really very complete, & prob- 
ably the whole of their cannon would have 
fallen into our hands, as it was we took only 
11 pieces, out of about 30 which he was said, 
but I know not how truly, to have had in the 
field, this victory cost us about 400 men 
killed & wounded, the latter of which pre- 
vented our moving forwards to profit of our 
advantage for several days; 

I do. not know whether this account will 
give you an idea of the affair but it is dificult 
without being very prolix to explain it more 
particularly. some foolish people were much 
elated with this event and an insufferable 
torrent of nonsence was talked for some time 
afterwards, such as that the whole army 
must disperse, that it was impossible they 
should ever recover so severe a blow, etc, etc, 
but these silly fellows were soon convinced 
they had no foundation for their opinions, 
Washington still continued to talk high 
language, and their Principal Surgeon, a 
very clever fellow who was a member of 
Congress, & who came in with a flag of truce 
to visit the wounded prisoners, a few days 
after the engagement spoke with the greatest 
confidence, acknowledged the defeat to have 
been complete, but declared that all pos- 
sibility of accommodation much less of sub- 
mission was as remote the day after the 
battle as it ever had been since the declara- 
tion of independency; before which they 
all (both whigs and tories,) agree that a few 
concessions on our side would have put an 
end to the whole business. 

After the affair of Brandywine we had still 
another River to pass, the Schuylkill, of 
which Washington prepared to dispute the 
passage with us; though he made some 
movements which inclined us to think he 
was endeavouring to retreat towards Lan- 
caster & which we exerted ourselves prodi- 
giously to prevent, for among many other 
advantages he has incontestibly that of 
moving infinitely more expeditiously than 
we can, as he has all the horses of the coun- 
try at his disposal he had crossed the 
Schuylkill, it was conjectured only to collect 
his scattered forces, with which he then re- 
crossed it, but upon our pushing on rapidly 
towards him he. retired crossed it once more 
& took post on the other side, for two or 
three days we reconnoitred each other from 
the opposite shores, during which Genl. 
Howe got intelligence of a corps which Wash- 
ington had left under the command of Genl. 
Wayne to fall upon our rear, the night be- 
fore the army moved towards the Schuylkill 
he detached a corps under the command of 
Genl. Grey, to surprize Wayne, which he ef- 
fected with all the success that could be 
wished; coming into their camp suddenly 
he attacked them with Bayonets only, and 
without firing a single shot killed & wounded 
between two & three hundred & effectively 
routed the whole corps which consisted of 
900 or a thousand men. 

The next day the army joined the ad- 
vanced corps at the Schuylkill, & Washington 
either dispirited by the misfortune of Wayne, 
or fearing to risque his retreat to his maga- 
zines, moved up towards Reading and left us 
to pass the river without molestation; we 
accordingly passed the next day, & our rum 
(which is a very necessary article in this 
army) being nearly exhausted, & finding it 
impossible to march after Washington any 
longer who had his retreat now completely 
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open to him, we marched forwards towards 
Philadelphia, & encamped at a place called 
German Town within five miles of the City 
of which Ld. Cornwallis took possession the 
day after our arrival. the next day the Dela- 
ware frigate was taken which they had sent 
up from their fleet to prevent our raising a 
battery towards the River; 

But the Idea of our being really in pos- 
session of Philadelphia was soon found to 
be an error. the Chevaux de frise which is 
said to be the ingenious contrivance of Dr. 
Franklin, & a fort upon a place called Mud 
Island, which our engineers affected to hold 
in contempt but which seems almost im- 
pregnable, with a very strong work which 
they have since constructed upon some high 
ground on the Jersey coast called Red Bank, 
have hitherto made it impossible for our 
ships to get up the River; Ld. Cornwallis 
summoned the Commodore & Commander of 
the port to surrender upon pain of being 
all put to the sword, to which they returned 
the usual answer; & we have found a resist- 
ance which was little expected but which 
seems likely to prove very effectual; 

We imagined that defeat of Brandywine 
had dispirited the enemy to such a degree 
that it would be utterly impossible for Wash- 
ington to give us any further trouble, for 
some time at least, in consequence of which 
I believe we had not much considered the 
strength of the position we took at German- 
town; In this notion however we found 
ourselves egregiously mistaken for on the 
4th of October a week after we had been 
there & about 3 weeks after the defeat of 
Brandywine we were surprized by their army 
coming down upon us & making a most 
desperate attack, surprized indeed in every 
sense of the word, for we had not above two 
hours notice of their advancing, & then gave 
no credit to it; by this means the advanced 
corps (which we reckon the flower of our 
army) were for above two hours intirely un- 
supported, & obliged to give way, and the 
enemy made a considerable impression upon 
the center of our line where they directed 
their principal attack; & would have pene- 
trated still further had it not been for the 
gallantry & quickness of Col. Musgrave (a 
brother of Sir William's) who threw himself 
with about a 100 men into a house in the 
village of German Town, which he defended 
near two hours, though attacked with the 
most desperate courage on every side, & 
though both the doors were broke open by 
cannon shot; 

This however stopped the progress of the 
enemy's column & gave time for other troops 
to advance to his support, and soon after 
they obliged the enemy to retreat, the two 
flanks of our army were not attacked, by 
which means the Guards were not engaged, 
though we had a column of the enemy in 
our front who I suppose waited only for the 
success of their main attack, to begin theirs, 
Genl, Washington made a very good retreat 
& though we pursued as quick as we could 
carried off all his guns, we lost above 400 
killed & wounded, & took about that num- 
ber of prisoners; after this it became neces- 
sary to fall back to Philadelphia in order to 
enable us to detach, both to convoy our 
provisions from the shipping, & to get 
possession of Red Bank. 

The first we have hitherto succeeded in 
having met with no interruption from the 
enemy, but in the second we have failed, & 
in the attempt have lost about 400 Hessians 
to whom it was entrusted under the com- 
mand of Col. Domoss [?]; a very gallant & 
good officer; who is dangerously wounded & 
made prisoner; the attempt was very des- 
perate & I believe certainly too rash, the Fort 
was defended only by 300 militia, but a 
French Engineer had constructed it & it was 
too strong to be stormed in the manner it 
was attempted, particularly as the ditch over 
which they were obliged to pass was exposed 
to the fire of one of their row galleys from 
the River. 
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Such is the present situation of affairs, a 
more unpleasant one is hardly to be con- 
ceived, for unless we are in possession of the 
River within a week, we must inevitably 
evacuate Philadelphia. If Sir D. Howe had 
been in possession of Philadelphia, even if 
the news of Burgoyne be true he would at 
least have been able to say that the object 

-of his army was fulfilled, for I understand 
he had given fair notice both to Burgoyne 
& Ld. G. Germaine, that the northern army 
must expect no assistance from him; 

What will be the consequence of all this? 
that England is undone is certain; but the 
turning out a Blundering Ministry or even 
cutting off a few blundering heads will not 
repair the mischief. 

I see you have got Sir. Charles over to our 
side of the house; Captn. Bayly, I find has 
purchased a company, a Lieutenant has been 
put into our Regt. over the head of the En- 
signs here upon service, should his Majesty 
do the same by me I really suppose I should 
have no chance of a company till doomsday. 
for if he will not let me have it while I am 
upon this favourite service he certainly never 
will, & I think it would be folly to continue 
in the army. & with your approbation in 

that case je prendrais mon parti la desuss. 

The Packet is ordered to sail immediately, 
I must contrive to send this letter by the 
Aid de Camp for should it go in the Bag, I 
think you would never receive it, Adieu, My 
Dear Brother, I am very impatient to see you 
& hope it will not be long before we meet. 

Yrs most sincerely & affectionately 

R. F. 

I have referred Charles to this letter. 

P. 8. I forgot to mention that we have 
lost two ships the Augusta a sixty four & 
the Merlin [?] a sloop of [?] guns which 
were both burned the first by accident the 
2d by ourselves to prevent her falling into 
the hands of the perfidious foe. Commodore 

Harlewood (who was a Boatswain in our 
service) commands the American fleet and 
I think makes no very contemptible figure 
upon the occasion. Sir John is writing a 
desponding letter to Ld. Gower. God knows 
what measures we shall pursue. I hope Sir 
W. Howe will only think of securing his army 
for it will be a provoking thing to lose an 
arm or a leg after the game is up. 

Adieu. 


PHILADELPHIA, January 31st 1778. 
My Dear BROTHER: 

I write to you though I have nothing to 
say to make my letter worth sending, but as 
it is the only means of conversing with one’s 
friends in absence I think there is always a 
certain degree of satisfaction in it; New York 
has one great advantage over this place for 
winter quarters, because one has oppor- 
tunities of hearing from Europe the whole 
year, which is not the case here, we have not 
yet received our Octr. & Novr. letters; which 
we know are arrived at N. York, but which 
Sir H. Clinton did not think it safe to send 
here so early in the year; one ship has fallen 

into the enemy’s hands already by means of 

the ice, in which there was a very valuable 
cargo of Stores, Baggage, & Clothing, there 
is always a little naval war going on in the 
River. 

By land we are very quiet, our winter 
quarters are peaceble, & in some degree 
plentiful, at least in comparison with what 
might have been expected, provisions are 
dear, but the prices are so tempting that the 
enemy cannot prevent the people supplying 
the market, any more than we can prevent 
their getting supplies of all the things they 
want from the town, Govr. Johnstone’s at- 
tack upon the jobs in allowing a partial 
trade to be carried on has had very little 
effect, for Philadelphia is now full of every 
kind of merchandize, so I suppose the tools 
keep all this trade in their own hands. 

I grow day more and more disgusted 
with the folly & iniquity of the cause in 
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which I am condemned to serve, and if the 
disgraces and disappointments of this year 


do not somehow or other put an end to the 


war I really think I cannot bear to sacrifice 
every feeling and principle I have to it any 
longer; I should leave the profession now 
with much less regret, than I should have 
done formerly, though I should still for 
many reasons be sorry to be obliged to do it; 
but the principles and opinions of the whole 
army are in politicks so very opposite to 
mine, (if it can be said that they have any) 
that I am by far less attached to the metier 
de soldat that I was; 

This war has given all the persons em- 
ployed in it the most determined aversion to 
the name of Whig, and a strong disinclina- 
tion to whatever they have heard called 
principles of Liberty, though they do not 
even pretend to understand the meaning 
either of the one or the other. and as I am 
grown a much greater enthusiast upon these 
subjects than I was when I left England you 
may easily imagine how much their facon de 
penser displeases me. 

This winter must certainly be one of the 
most active and interesting that has been 
known for a long time in England, and I can- 
not bear with patience being shut up here 
to wait the event of it, and not being able 
to be present at so busy a scene; and where 
I think our triumps must be so complete over 
the miserable and vile politicians that have 
brought about all these enormous mischiefs; 
having been a witness to all the horrors of 
this war has made me ten times more violent 
than ever against it, and I hate the Ministry 
more cordially than ever for having obliged 
me to became a sort of instrument (though 
a feeble one indeed) of injustice, barbarity, 
and oppression; my present system of poli- 
ticks would be to cry peccavi, and if possible 
at any rate procure the alliance of America, 
after cutting off the heads of those who have 
been the means of losing it, but I am afraid 
the People of England have not sense enough 
to adopt so wise a measure} and if once 
America is the ally of France I cannot con- 
ceive any salvation for us whatever. 

Poor Burgoyne, I hear, is living with his 
disarmed army at Cambridge; the Congress 
has given Gates a Gold Medal struck in com- 
memoration of the Convention of Saratoga; 
there is a greatness and dignity in all the 
proceedings of this people that makes us 
contemptible indeed; I am well convinced 
they will be the first and greatest people 
there ever was an example of in the history 
of mankind; Our only Consolation, as 
Patriots, must be that they are of English 
origin; you see I am a complete Enthusiast, 
notwithstanding which I am not a little 
impatient to see you again in your Old 
Corrupted World, where I have lived so long 
that I have virtue enough left to deserve to 
live in the New one. 

R. F. 
PHILADELPHIA, March 25th 1778. 
My Dran BROTHER: 

No Packet is arrived since I last wrote to 
you, & another is ordered to sail for Eng- 
land, I don’t know what news the General 
can have to send, unless it is the resolutions 
of Congress with respect to Burgoyne. Their 
pretexts for detaining him are not very 
specious, Excepting one which I think justi- 
fiable. Burgoyne has rather hastily, & in 
my opinion very injudiciously accused them 
of having broke their faith with him with 
regard to the quartering of officers; what 
they have done certainly did not amount to 
a Breach of the Convention, but it has given 
them an opening, which they have availed 
themselves of, for detaining him. 

As he considers the convention violated on 
their side, which they do not admit; they 
have a right to Conclude that he will not 
Consider himself as any longer bound by it, 
they have therefore resolved that the army 
shall not be permitted to embark till a formal 
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ratification of the treaty is properly notified 
to Congress, by the Court of Great Britain. 
this demand I suppose they think will reduce 
that Court to a disagreeable aternative, and 
in the mean time totally deprives them of 
the use of Burgoyne’s army; he himself has 
wrote for leave to go home alone, but whether 
they will consent or not I have not yet heard. 

Congress have also passed several resolu- 
tions in order to delay, & I fancy intirely to 
put an end to the intended negotiation for 
an exchange of prisoners, which they have 
determined shall not take place till all the 
diffent states where the prisoners have been 
disposed have made up their accounts & are 
paid for the subsistence of them. the real 
fact is that we want the exchange far more 
than they do, which they know as well as 
ourselves. and are, I believe, determined to 
act accordingly; We may be better soldiers, 
(though that perhaps some infidels may 
question,) But I am sure we are not so good 
politicians as they are. 

The Gallant Col. Marhood [?] is gone with 
a thousand men down the river towards the 
Capes, it is said with a view of destroying 
some saltworks, or magazines; It is not sup- 
posed that they have any force there, but it 
is a considerable distance, & there is no de- 
pending upon their militia not being more 
numerous than is suspected, witness Dan 
Burry [?]. 

People here are anxious for news from 
England, unless Ld G. G. sends 20000 men 
it is supposed he must get another Com- 
mander in Chief. et ou trouver bun ou 
Vautre? Some talk here of Ld Amherst, but 
surely he can hardly be so insane as to under- 
take it; if he does, I am sure, he will deserve 
no compassion whatever may be his fate. I 
have wrote no letters but this because I ex- 
pect so soon to see all my friends in England; 

If you should happen to know if Moliere 
[?] is in England I should be obliged to you 
if you would let him know that I am return- 
ing. I really believe you did him injustice 
in suspecting him, the servant he recom- 
mended to me is the worst that ever was or 


can be, & had there been a possibility of 


getting any other I should have turned him 
off long since; Adieu My Dear Brother, re- 
member me to all my friends 


I am ever yours most affectionately 


R. F. 

March 26th. ‘ 
P. S—I have just been making a visit to 
Genl Lee, who arrived here yesterday & is to 
be exchanged, he seems in spirits, & brought 
a number of reports from N. York from which 
Place he came by Land, where the January 
packet is arrived, this packet however is to 
sail tomorrow, so I must conclude, all his re- 
Ports were of preparations for the next year, 
mais Robin revient a ses flutes where are 
the men to come from? Adieu My Dear 


ee Burgoyne has leave to go to Eng- 
and. 


NECESSITY FOR SPAIN’S ENTRY IN 


THE NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 
ORGANIZATION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we were 
fortunate today in having an opportu- 
nity to welcome to our midst the Prime 
Minister of Eire. We listened to a very 
fine address by him. 

On April 10 we shall welcome to our 
shores His Excellency, Senor Don Al- 
berto Martin Artajo, the Foreign Minis- 
ter of Spain. 

We have recently been glad to be host 
to a great many distinguished leaders 
from foreign nations, and I know that 
the visit of this able official of Spain will 
constitute another important landmark 
in ever-improved relations between our 
two countries. 
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The importance of such friendship 
and strength to the anti-Communist 
world is underlined by news from many 
parts of the globe. 

As we-know, there is, unfortunately, a 
tendency among some of our friends in 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
to ease up on their program of military 
preparedness. There is a tendency in 
some quarters to give some heed to the 
sirupy line emanating from Moscow. 

I have faith, of course, in our friends 
and allies, but I am particularly glad, 
nonetheless, that we have the strong 
military, naval; air agreement with vig- 
orously anti-Communist Spain. 

The recent troubles in North Africa 
underline: particularly how important 
are the Spanish bases. Progress on con- 
struction of these bases has been excel- 
lent, according to high United States 
military authority. We know that in 
the years up ahead, these bases will con- 
stitute an even more significant bulwark 
of the anti-Communist world, and a de- 
terrent against Red aggression. 

As we all know, we have had a number 
of distinguished visitors from Spain, in- 
cluding the Ministers of Commerce and 
Agriculture, as well as Army, Navy, and 
Air Force leaders. And, of course, last 
November, our own Secretary of State 
visited in Madrid with the Spanish Chief 
of State, Generalissimo Franco, discuss- 
ing matters of mutual interest. 

Foreign Minister Artajo was most in- 
strumental in the negotiation of the 
original base agreements, and he has 
been very active in the effective imple- 
mentation of these agreements. 

I know that the Government of the 
United States is gratified by the fine co- 
operation which has been extended to 
us by Spain. The four air facilities, the 
sizable naval facility, and the all-impor- 
tant pipeline, figure most significantly 
therefore, as a bulwark against Commu- 
nist aggression. 

WELCOME SPAIN INTO NATO 


In the meanwhile, I am hoping that 
the Senate will complete steps to urge 
the entry of Spain into the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization. 

Last year, on July 13, after a great 
many House Members had offered liter- 
ally dozens of resolutions for this pur- 
pose, the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee approved a resolution unani- 
mously, and on July 14, the House of 
Representatives approved the resolution 
without dissent. Now, I am hoping that 
my colleagues on the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee will give their ap- 
proval. 

I had earlier discussed this vital sub- 
ject on June 21 of last year, CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, volume 101, part 7, page 
8804, and subsequently on July 11, vol- 
ume 101, part 8, pages 10128 and 10129, 
when I announced the names of numer- 
ous additional cosponsors of my resolu- 
tion. 

Among cosponsors of this resolution 
on the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee are the Senators from Indiana 
(Mr, CAPEHART], from Montana IMr. 
MANSFIELD] as well as myself. 

Among many other cosponsors are the 
Senators from Maine [Mrs. SMITH], 
Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], South Da- 
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kota [Mr. Mundt], Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL and Mr. KENNEDY], New 
York (Mr. Ives}; Kentucky [Mr. CLEM- 
ENTS], Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], and 


numerous others. 


I will not attempt to set forth the 
complete list at this time because I may 
say that several Senators who are not 
now listed as cosponsors of the Bridges- 
Wiley resolutions have indicated to me 
their complete support of it and may ask 
to be cosponsors. 

The position of the Department of 
State has, as we know, been that the 
United States, of course, definitely favors 
the membership of Spain in NATO. 

The Department has, however, pointed 
out that it is, of course, a fact that mem- 
bership in NATO requires unanimity of 
all the NATO powers. And it is a fur- 
ther fact that among these powers there 
still do linger some points of difference 
with Spain. 

The Department has sought, wherever 
possible, to use its good offices to help 
resolve such differences. 

It has sought to create a broad and 
ever-finer climate in which Spain, the 
other NATO powers, including ourselves, 
could cooperate on matters of mutual 
interest, so as to pave the way for even- 
tual formal Spanish admission into 
NATO. 

PRECIOUS TIME IS PASSING 

Meanwhile, however, precious time, in 
my judgment, is passing. Spain is un- 
fortunately still not in a position to make 
her fullest contribution to the Western 
family of nations so long as she is kept 
outside NATO. 

She is now, however, a member of the 
United Nations organization, as well as 
having been a member over a period of 
time of U. N. specialized agencies. That 
makes it all the more paradoxical that 
she is still not a member of NATO, which 
is so vital a regional instrumentality 
under the U. N. 

CONCLUSION 


Mr. President, we will shortly go into 
the Easter recess. I am looking forward 
to the visit of Foreign Minister Artajo 
on our return from the recess. I hope 
that sometime soon thereafter we may 
further cement our good relations with 
Spain by passage of this resolution, as 
well as by continuing favorable action 
on legislation involving friendship with 
Spain, both as regards mutual-security 
provisions and such other phases as 
sound disposal of agricultural surpluses 
and related matters. 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1956 

The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 3183) to provide an 
improved farm program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair wishes to announce that there are 
6 minutes remaining to the distin- 
guished minority leader, who is in charge 
of the time in opposition to the Welker 
amendment. 

What is the will of the Senate? The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
there are 6 minutes remaining to me. I 
am willing to yield part of that time to 
the distinguished Senator from Idaho, 
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because his time has expired, and I am 
prepared to yield 3 minutes to those in 
opposition. 

Mr. President, I yield 3 minutes to the 
Senator from Idaho. } 

Mr. WELKER. -Mr. President, I desire 
to thank the distinguished minority 
leader, Some of my colleagues were ab- 
sent when we were debating my amend- 
ment, which is identified as “‘3-9-56-E.” 
Let me say again that on the amend- 
ment, I already have received the bless- 
ing of the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
and the distinguished ranking minority 
Member on the Republican side of the 


aisle. During the debate I have dis- 


covered that there are certain matters 
which, in fairness to my colleagues, cer- 
tainly should be taken care of. I am 
happy and willing to do it. 

Let me say again I think this is a fair 
amendment, and it is so simply stated 
that I should not repeat the arguments 
in favor of it. As I have said, as long as 
the farm bill encompasses a soil bank, 
under which the American taxpayer will 
be forced to pay tremendous sums of 
money to take land out of production, I 
think it is utterly unfair and ridiculous 
that the American taxpayer, through the 
Secretary of the Interior and the Recla- 
mation Service and/or the Department 
of Agriculture, should have new land 
brought into cultivation under new proj- 
ects, which would merely bring about an 
increase of the surpluses. I think we all 
agree that it is the surpluses that are the 
cause of our dilemma. 

I do not know how a sensible farm bill 
can be enjoyed by the people of Amer- 
ica, when, for some reason or another, 
with one hand they are going to have to 
pay huge sums of money to take land out 
of production, and with the other hand 
they are going to have to pay out huge 
zopa of money to put land into produc- 

on. 

Mr. President, my amendment has 
nothing whatsoever to do with projects 
which are already authorized. I wish to 
say I misunderstood the distinguished 
junior Senator from Arizona, a short 
time ago, when he interrogated me with 
respect to whether or not projects al- 
ready authorized could continue to exist 
and expand. Nothing in my amendment 
would preclude that. 

I think now that I desire to yield back 
whatever portion of the 3 minutes re- 
mains to me, because later there will be 
offered an amendment on which I shail 
be able to speak more at length upon this 
matter. I had hoped the matter could 
be hurriedly taken care of, but there are 
some very serious questions which have 
been raised by my colleagues, and I wish 
to do the best I can to help them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Idaho has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, of 
course, not knowing what amendment 
the Senator is going to offer, I must 
speak to the amendment before the Sen- 
ate, which is designated as “3—9-56-E.” 
I am sorry all Members of the Senate 
were not present at the time the discus- 
sion was taking place, but, as was point- 
ed out by the Senators from Utah, Colo- 
rado, Arizona, California, and other 
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States, while the general objective of the 
Senator from Idaho may be perfectly 
sound, the language in the amendment 
which the Senate is presently consider- 
ing has such far-reaching implications 
Mat we believe it would do great damage 
to the Western States and, indeed, ulti- 
mately to a great many States of the 
Union which will in the future be affect- 
ed by the reclamation laws. 

It is a far-reaching doctrine which is 
enunciated in the amendment, because 
it says that “no agricultural commodity 
determined by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in accordance with subsection 
(e) to be in surplus supply shall be pro- 
duced,” and the time period is unlimited. 
The amendment would prevent produc- 
tion of crops even for the farmers’ own 
use, as was pointed out by the senior 
Senator from Utah. 

The suggestion was made by my junior 
colleague from California that this is 
such a far-reaching matter that it might 
properly be withdrawn as an amend- 
ment and submitted as legislation for the 
consideration of the Department of the 
Interior and the Department of Agri- 
culture. I believe that would be the more 
orderly procedure. 

It seems to me a measure of this far- 
reaching consequence should not be 
added to the agricultural bill at this 
time, without an adequate opportunity 
to hear from representatives of the 
States and the areas which may be far 
more vitally affected than the Senator 
from Idaho intends they shall be. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is the amendment 
open to amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I submit an amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated by the clerk. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 1, it 
is proposed to strike out all of line 10. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, my 
purpose in offering the amendment is in 
order to obtain time so that I can yield 
time to the Senator from Idaho to fur- 
ther explain his amendment, following 
which, at the appropriate time, the 
amendment will be withdrawn. 

Before yielding to the Senator from 
Idaho, however, I should like to state to 
the Senator from Colorado—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let the 
Chair state that the Senator from Dela- 
ware has 30 minutes on his amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Delaware is recognized 
for 1 minute. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, 
rather extensive hearings were held on 
this particular provision before the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry; 
and the question has been considered by 
both of the Departments and by the 
committee. So we are not dealing with 
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a project to which the Congress has not 
given careful study. 

Now I shall yield the remainder of my 
time to the Senator from Idaho. 


ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATION FOR 
THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the Senator from Delaware will 
first yield briefly to me, I shall be very 
grateful to him. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Texas. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of House Joint 
Resolution 582, making an additional 
appropriation for the Department of 
Labor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Namara in the chair). The joint resolu- 
tion will be read by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A joint reso- 
lution (H. J. Res. 582) making an addi- 
tional appropriation for the Department 
of Labor for the fiscal year 1956, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas for the immediate considera- 
tion of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 582) making an addi- 
tional appropriation for the Department 
of Labor for the fiscal year 1956, and for 
other purposes, which was read twice by 
its title. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have discussed this measure with 
the distinguished minority leader and 
the distinguished chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, who is on the 
floor at the present time; and I shall 
appreciate it if he will make a brief ex- 
planation of this measure. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the 
joint resolution will provide the funds 
needed by the Department of Labor from 
this day on, because the Department is 
out of funds. 

This measure was looked into very 
carefully by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee’s subcommittee headed by the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], as 
chairman; and a hearing was held by the 
subcommittee. I could see no advantage 
in calling a meeting of the full com- 
mittee to consider the joint resolution, 
inasmuch as it is a simple one. 

Therefore, I have suggested to the 
leadership that the joint resolution be 
passed at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
is no amendment to be proposed, the 
question is on the third reading of the 
joint resolution. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 582) 
was ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


INCREASED AUTHORIZATION FOR 
THE AIRCRAFT CONTROL AND 
WARNING SYSTEM 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 

dent, I ask unanimous consent for the 

immediate consideration of Calendar No. 
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1684, Senate bill 3452; and I request 
that the time required for the consider- 
ation of this measure not be charged to 
either side, under the allocation of the 
time available for consideration of the 
farm bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The Clerk will state the bill by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3452) to amend the act of July 15, 1955, 
Public Law 161, 84th Congress (69 Stat. 
324) by increasing the appropriation 
authorization for the aircraft control 
and warning system. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request for the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have discussed this measure with 
the distinguished minority leader, and 
he is agreeable to having it brought up 
at this time. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
CasE] is familiar with the bill, and will 
explain it. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, everyone knows that we are con- 
structing what is called the Distant 
Early Warning Line as far north as it is 
practicable to construct it. The authori- 
zation for that purpose is exhausted. 
This bill has been unanimously reported 
from the Committee on Armed Services, 
after a hearing before the Subcommittee 
on Military Construction. 

It.is necessary that the bill be passed 
today, if possible, in order that the work 
may go forward without interruption. 

Mr. President, this is a matter of the 
highest priority. The bill has the en- 
dorsement of all parties concerned. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

If there be no amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 3452) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act of July 15, 
1955, Public Law 161, 84th Congress (69 Stat. 
324), is hereby amended as follows: 

“(1) With respect to various locations un- 
der the heading ‘Outside Continental United 
States’ and subheading ‘Aircraft Control and 
Warning System’ in section 301, strike out 
“$98,552,000' and insert in place thereof 
‘$170, 552, 000.” 

“(2) In clause (3) of section 502 thereof 
strike out the amounts ‘$458,563,000" and 
*$1,207,902,000’ and insert in place thereof 
8530, 563,000’ and ‘$1, 279,902,000’ respec- 
tively.” 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
an explanatory statement prepared by 
the staff be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

PROVIDING ADDITIONAL AUTHORIZATION FOR THE 
CONTINUED CONSTRUCTION OF THE DISTANT 
EARLY WARNING SYSTEM 
The purpose of this bill is to provide addi- 

tional construction authorization in the 
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amount of $72 million in order to insure un- 
interrupted and continued construction of 
the distant early warning system, more com- 
monly known as the DEW line. 

The DEW line is a chain of radar stations 
located in an east-west line across the most 
northerly practicable parts of the North 
American continent. It is designed to detect 
possible enemy aircraft and to flash a warn- 
ing to the Air Defense Command centers in 
Canada and the United States as rapidly as 
possible after the aircraft come into range. 

This is a high priority project and actual 
construction was started early in the winter 
of 1955. Subject to climatic conditions and 
characteristics peculiar to the Arctic, con- 
struction has been proceeding since that 
time at the greatest possible speed. 

Initial estimates indicated that the project 
would require approximately $104 million to 
complete the construction portions of the 
system; however, lack of cost experience data 
in the Arctic area caused errors in this esti- 
mate. As the work progressed, it became ap- 
parent that the initial figures would have to 
be revised upward. In addition, construc- 
tion undertaken by the prime contractor has 
progressed much more rapidly than expected, 
consequently, the Department of the Air 
Force needs additional authorization to in- 
sure that the construction forces employed 
in the area can be kept busy. 

Public Law 161, of the 84th Congress, con- 
tained authorization in the amount of $98,- 
552,000 for the continued construction of the 
DEW line. At the time this act was approved 
it was contemplated that this authorization 
would be sufficient to continue construction 
of these facilities until new authorization 
could be provided in the military construc- 
tion authorization for fiscal year 1957. Pro- 
visions for this authorization were included 
in the military public works bill for fiscal 
year 1957—S. 3122—currently under consid- 
eration by the Armed Services Committee, 
However, the committee has not yet com- 
pleted its consideration of this bill and the 
authorization now available to the Air Force 
will be exhausted on or about March 15— 
today. 

Consequently, this item in the amount of 
$72 million has been removed from S. 3122 
and is being reported in this separate bill. 

In view of the extremely short shipping 
and construction seasons in the Arctic re- 
gion, plus the urgent need to adhere to the 
target date for completion of this project, 
June 1957, it is necessary that the obliga- 
tion of essential funds be made as early as 
possible in order that the finished goods and 
services can be made available in sufficient 
time to meet the shipping schedules this 
coming summer. 

It is hoped that the Senate will act favor- 
ably on this bill. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Dakota yield to me 
for a question? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. How much money is 
involved in this measure? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Seventy- 
two million dollars. However, the bill 
does not make an appropriation, but 
8 increases a previous authoriza- 

on. 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1956 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3183) to provide an im- 
proved farm program. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I am 
prepared to yield back my unused time. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I have 
debated this subject at length. Certain 
questions have been raised. I address 
my remarks now to the distinguished 
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majority leader, who was obliged to be 

absent from the floor when we were 

7 an 05 the question of a time limita- 
on. 

Let me say again that the distin- 
guished ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], 
made the statement on the floor that 
this bill could not possibly last more 
than 2 years. Since the distinguished 
senior Senator from Utah has been very 
active in connection with the upper 
Colorado Basin bill, and since there is 
provision in that bill that no new lands 
can come in for a period of 10 years from 
the date of enactment of the bill, I have, 
in the spirit of compromise-and fair play, 
cut that time in half. I am willing to 
make it 5 years, if there is to be a cut- 
off period. I hope and pray that we 
may not even have to use the 5 years, 
because as soon as the surpluses are 
done away with, nothing in the bill 
would preclude us from developing the 
arid areas. 

The distinguished junior Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. ALLorri made some very 
appropriate remarks a few moments ago. 
He said, in effect, that there were certain 
commodities raised in the West which 
would not be under the protection of 
the farm bill we are now discussing. I 
agree with him wholeheartedly. How- 
ever, I do not believe that I am using 
the West as a whipping boy in this con- 
nection. I think the State of Idaho has 
grown and blossomed by virtue of rec- 
lamation to as great an extent as has 
any other State in the Union. That has 
been due to the fairness, honesty, and 
great integrity of every Member of Con- 
gress. The Congress has not seen fit 
to let us down when we have needed 
funds to develop the arid lands of the 
West. 

Within a few moments, I shall have 
prepared a modified amendment, so as to 
remove the objections of the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Utah [Mr 
WATKINS], the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], 
and his colleague the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN]. 
I hope the entire question will be re- 
solved so that the Senator in charge of 
the bill will accept my amendment with- 
out a yea-and-nay vote. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WELKER. I am happy to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I compliment 
the Senator from Idaho on offering this 
amendment. I am in thorough agree- 
ment with the principle of the amend- 
ment, and the objective which he is try- 
ing to reach. I believe that from his 
standpoint it is a very fair approach 
indeed. 

I think it is quite illogical to attempt 
to take productive land out of production 
and place it in the soil bank as a means 
of reducing surpluses, and permit other 
lands, which will contribute to surpluses, 
to be brought under cultivation in the 
immediate future. I think the Senator’s 
limitation of 5 years will be very helpful. 
It will remove the objection based upon 
an indefinite time in the future. 
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I urge support of his amendment, as I 
understand it will be modified. I con- 
gratulate him for bringing this subject 
to the attention of the Senate, and for 
offering his amendment. 

Mr. WELKER I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MONRONEY. May I inquire 
whether the amendment offered by the 
junior Senator from Idaho has been 
withdrawn, awaiting the offering of a 
modified amendment, or whether it still 
remains the order of business before the 
Senate? 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I an- 
swer my distinguished colleague from 
Oklahoma by saying that it has not yet 
been withdrawn. 

At this time I send to the desk a modi- 
fication of my amendment and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
modified amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Idaho will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 30, 
after line 17, it is proposed to insert a 
new section, as follows: 

EFDERAL IRRIGATION AND DRAINAGE PROJECTS 

Sec. 310. (a) That for a period of 5 years 
from the date of enactment of this act no 
agricultural commodity determined by the 
Secretary of Agriculture in accordance with 
subsection (c) to be in surplus supply shall 
be produced on any newly irrigated or 
drained lands within any Federal irrigation 
or drainage project hereafter authorized un- 
less such lands were used for the production 
of such commodity prior to the construction 
of such project. 

(b) The Secretary of the Interior and the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall cause to be 
included, in all irrigation or drainage con- 
tracts entered into with respect to Federal 
irrigation and drainage projects hereafter 
authorized, such provisions as he may deem 
necessary to provide for the enforcement of 
the provisions of this section. 

(c) On or before October 1 of each year, 
the Secretary of Agriculture shall determine 
and proclaim the agricultural commodities 
the supplies of which are in excess of esti- 
mated requirements for domestic consump- 
tion and export plus adequate reserves for 
emergencies. The commodities so pro- 
claimed shall be considered to be in surplus 
supply for the purposes of subsection (a) 
during the succeeding crop year. 

(d) For the purposes of this section the 
term “Federal irrigation and drainage proj- 
ect” means any irrigation and drainage proj- 
ect subject to the Federal reclamation laws 
(act of June 17, 1902, 32 Stat. 388, and act 
amendatory thereof or supplementary there- 
to) and to any Federal irrigation or drainage 
project subject to the laws relating to irriga- 
tion and drainage under the auspices of the 
Department of Agriculture or the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WELKER, I am very happy to 
yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Will the Senator 
tell the junior Senator from Arizona 
how, in this new version, he has taken 
care of the language to which the Sena- 
tor from California and other Senators 
have objected? I refer to subparagraph 
(c) in line 4 of the original amendment 
which states: “to be in surplus supply 
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shall be produced“ and so forth. Has 
he taken care of that situation with his 
new version? 

Mr. WELKER. I believe the Senator 
has made a good point. I doubt seri- 
ously that we have done so. I believe 
the distinguished minority leader raised 
the point as to whether the farmer 
could raise grain to feed his chickens, for 
example. I am willing again to modify 
my amendment to provide that no sur- 
plus supplies shall be produced on any 
land other than for domestic use. I 
should like to have the attention of the 
minority leader, and I should like to ask 
whether that clarifies the point he has 
raised, 

Mr. KNOWLAND. It clarifies it some- 
what, but I do not believe it solves the 
problem. Whether the period of time 
should be 5 years or 3 years might be 
arguable. However it seems to me that 
in any event the amendment would have 
much more merit if instead of providing 
“shall be produced on any land,” it pro- 
vided that no benefit payments shall 
be received,” or something of that sort. 
However, we are going rather far when 
we say that certain people shall not be 
permitted even to produce on the land. 
It may have very far-reaching implica- 
tions, perhaps even further than the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Iowa intends. 
I know he is vitally interested in recla- 
mation in the West, and he has had a 
distinguished career in that regard. 
However, I do wish to call attention to 
the fact that we do have many shifts in 
populations. Sometimes we have a great 
drought, and some people may have to 
leave one area and move to another. 

Those are some of the conditions we 
must face. His amendment may have 
the effect of freezing benefit payments; 
and there may be considerable logic as 
to that, if we are taking land out of pro- 
duction, but when the Senator provides 
that the farmers may not produce any- 
thing on the land—which I believe they 
should have a right to do—he is going 
pretty far, constitutionally and other- 
wise. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a suggestion? 

Mr. WELKER. I should like to yield 
first to the Senator from Delaware, who 
I believe wishes to answer the observa- 
tion of the distinguished minority leader. 

Mr. LANGER. Perhaps it would be 
well to add “shall not be produced for 
commercial purposes.” That might solve 
the problem. 

Mr. WELKER. I do not believe so. I 
offered to do that in the chicken-feed 
amendment. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
believe I can explain it. 

Mr. WELKER. Very well. I yield to 
the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. We discussed this 
subject, and in reading over the version 
that was sent to the desk we noted that 
inadvertently the sentence to which the 
junior Senator from Arizona referred has 
been omitted. The Senator from Utah 

is trying to get it back into the copy, so 
that the amendment will make sense. 

Mr, WELKER. May we hear it read? 
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Mr. WATKINS. The first sentence of 
the paragraph should read: 

That for a period of 5 years from the date 
of enactment of this act no agricultural 
commodity determined by the Secretary of 
Agriculture in accordance with subsection 
(c) to be in surplus supply shall be pro- 
duced on any newly irrigated or drained lands 
within any Federal irrigation or drainage 
projects— 


And so forth. The addition I have 
read was inadvertently omitted when the 
amendment was typewritten. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. There we get 
again to the objection the senior Senator 
from California has raised, that the 
amendment would in effect prohibit any- 
one from planting any crops on his land, 
even though they were for his personal 
consumption or for consumption by his 
animals. I do not believe the Senator 
from Idaho intends to do that. It would 
be wise indeed if we could develop lan- 
guage which would take out that objec- 
tionable feature. 

Mr. WELKER. Certainly I have of- 
fered to do that no fewer than eight 
times this afternoon. I will make the 
offer again. It is a very meritorious and 
fair proposal. If we could find a way to 
remove the objection it would be fair to 
everyone. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WELKER. I yield to the Senator 
from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I believe the Sena- 
tor from Idaho has been very fair in his 
approach to this problem. I should like 
to point out that we are not proposing 
to remove acreage which is now in pro- 
duction or take it away from farmers 
who are now farming land. Instead, we 
are talking about new land which has 
never been cultivated, and which would 
not be cultivated unless we appropriated 
money to bring it into production. Why 
should one Department use taxpayers’ 
money to bring into production new 
acreage, while at the same time we are 
authorizing another Department to pay 
farmers to remove from production some 
existing acres? 

I believe the amendment is a very fair 
amendment. The Senator has been very 
fair about it. It would greatly improve 
the bill if the amendment were adopted. 

Mr. WELKER. I thank the Senator 
from Delaware. I believe we have now 
gotten to the meat of the coconut. We 
are not trying to take away any land 
that is now in production. I cannot see 
the concern of those who might oppose 
the amendment on that ground. If there 
is concern on that point, perhaps we 
should look at the soil bank and decide 
how much we should worry about that 
feature of the bill. I hope the explana- 
tion of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
WILLIAMS] has convinced the distin- 
guished minority leader that this is a 
meritorious amendment. 

Mr. WATKINS. I should like to say 
to the Members of the Senate that dur- 
ing a period of 5 years it will be very 
difficult on any newly irrigated land to 
bring in any production. 

Mr. WELKER.. Mr. President, may 
we have order? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. WATKINS, There is no serious 
obstacle to limiting production there. In 
the House bill dealing with the Colorado 
storage project, from which I have read, 
there is a limitation of 10 years. We do 
not object to a brief limitation. This 
applies to drainage projects, as well as 
other projects built with Federal funds. 
There is not any likelihood that during 
the first 5 years there will be any kind of 
production. I do not see any serious ob- 
jection to a limitation of a 5-year period 
within which the land cannot be used for 
any purpose, because it is not likely that 
in that period of time it will be used for 
any purpose. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WELKER. I yield. : 

Mr. HOLLAND. I notice that under 
the language of the amendment, the pro- 
vision applies to Federal drainage 
projects. Is that correct? 

Mr. WELKER. That is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Are there any Fed- 
eral drainage projects, as such, or does 
the Senator mean lands that are drained 
in connection with flood control projects? 

Mr. WELKER. No; there are Federal 
drainage projects, and others will here- 
after be created. We have many of them 
in Idaho, and they have been of great 
assistance in bringing in new land. I 
am not interfering with that at all. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. WELKER. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator does not 
intend to apply his amendment to lands 
which are incidentally reclaimed through 
a flood control program, does he? 

Mr. WELKER. Incidentally reclaimed? 
8 no circumstances do I intend 

at. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I appreciate that 
statement by the Senator, because the 
statement just made by the Senator from 
Utah probably applies correctly with 
reference to land reclaimed from the 
desert, and I have no knowledge what 
period of time must elapse before that 
land can become productive. Of course, 
that statement would not apply to land 
that is reclaimed by way of drainage, be- 
cause on that kind of land production 
can start almost immediately. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, WELKER. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. As I followed the 
colloquy, I became even more confused. 
According to the Senator’s answer to 
the question, in the case of a flood con- 
trol project in which the Federal Govern- 
ment puts up all the money, that money 
is not repaid at all. Those lands can be 
brought in under the Senator’s amend- 
ment, and they can produce crops which 
are in long supply. In that way we 
would be building up a surplus. With 
respect to reclamation projects, which 
are repaid in 40 years, plus the 10-year 
development period, production would be 
foreclosed. 

So that theoretically, at least—and I 
think this is the kind of a colloquy which 
is necessary and desirable, to see how 
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far we may be going with an amend- 
ment of this kind—we can bring in thou- 
sands of acres which are not now in pro- 
duction, by a Federal flood-control proj- 
ect, and they may be planted to cotton, 
corn, or wheat, even though those prod- 
ucts are in long supply. But if it were 
a reclamation project, they would not be 
permitted to grow anything. 

Mr. WELKER. The reason why I did 
not put flood control into it is that I 
cannot imagine a flood-control project, 
as I have said, bringing in vast acres 
of irrigable land. If it would better sat- 
isfy the distinguished minority leader, 
I should be glad to put that in, too. But 
I tell the Senate that if the soil-bank 
proposal goes through as it is, and we do 
not have some control over bringing 
in new land, this farm bill will not 
amount to two bits. I do not think our 
action should hinge on mere techni- 
calities. I am offering all. I can, and I 
wish the support of both sides. But 
here I am giving everything I can, but 
there always comes up some new, techni- 
cal, fine-spun theory. I am sure we do 
rət want it that way. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I am sure no one 
is bringing up any technical theory. I 
think the argument which the Senator 
has made would be perfectly valid as 
to any irrigation project which might 
be before the country in the future to 
to be examined very closely in committee 
on the floor of the Senate to see whether, 
primarily, it would result in bringing in 
crops which are in long supply, and of 
which we have surpluses. 

That would be something to which I 
am sure the Senate and the House of 
Representatives would give every con- 
sideration. But I think some of us, un- 
der our responsibilities—and I am not 
speaking now, as the minority leader, 
but as a Senator of the United States— 
would not consider it a problem local to 
the State of California, but it does, I be- 
lieve, affect the whole arid West. I think 
it may have some far-reaching implica- 
tions which the Senator himself does not 
intend to impose on that area of the 
country. We may be doing something 
which we shall regret doing. 

It seemed to me that it was not an un- 
reasonable suggestion of my junior col- 
league from California that a matter of 
this importance should have considera- 
-tion in the proper legislative committee. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, once 
again I wish to answer the Senator and 
say that I am getting a little bit tired of 
hearing the statement made that the 
committee did not consider this matter. 
It has been stated on the floor of the 
Senate by members of the committee that 
they had the matter before the commit- 
tee. I am sorry that I could not be a 
member of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. When the Democrats took 
over, I was bumped off. But I have done 
the best I could to present this matter 
in the limited time I have had. If the 
Senate desires a rollcall on my amend- 
ment, I want Senators to stand up and 
be counted, because I think I have been 
fair. , 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from Idaho yield while the first 
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paragraph of the amendment is read by 
the clerk? 

Mr. WELKER. Certainly, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 30, after line 17, insert: 
“FEDERAL IRRIGATION AND DRAINAGE PROJECTS 

“Sec. 310. (a) That for a period of 5 years 
from the date of enactment of this act no 
agricultural commodity determined by the 
Secretary of Agriculture in accordance with 
subsection (c) to be in surplus supply shall 
be produced on any newly irrigated or 
drained lands within any Federal irrigation 
or drainage project hereafter authorized un- 
less such lands were used for the production 
of such commodity prior to the construction 
of such project.” 


Mr. WELKER. That is correct, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Idaho yield? 

Mr. WELKER. I shall be happy to 
yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If I correctly under- 
stand the Senator’s response, I think I 
am completely satisfied as to the point 
I have in mind. Do I correctly under- 
stand that his amendment has no rela- 
tion at all to drainage which is incidental 
to flood-control projects? 

Mr. WELKER. Not one iota. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I won- 
der if my colleague will yield me a min- 
ute so that I may make a comment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute to my colleague from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. KUCHEL. May I have the atten- 
tion of both the Senator from Florida 
and the Senator from Idaho? 

If I have a correct copy of the proposed 
amendment to the amendment, let me 
invite attention to what is called para- 
graph (d), which reads as follows: 

(d) For the purposes of this section the 
term “Federal irrigation and drainage proj- 
ect” means any irrigation and drainage proj- 
ect subject to the Federal reclamation laws 
(act of June 17, 1902, 32 Stat. 388, and acts 
amendatory thereof or supplementary there- 
to) and to any Federal irrigation or drainage 
project subject to the laws relating to irri- 
gation and drainage under the auspices of 
the Department of Agriculture or the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 


I do not know what the situation is in 
the State of the Senator from Florida. 
I do know that in the State from which 
I come we do have from time to time 
flood-control projects in which the De- 
partment of Agriculture is interested. 
We do have public works on which the 
Department of Agriculture spends agri- 
cultural money and which presumably 
are under the control of the Secretary 
of Agriculture. Those projects, in at 
least one instance with which I am per- 
sonally acquainted, are in areas where 
irrigable lands are located. 

I am not going to vote to approve 
something which may be interpreted, 
under the verbiage used, to prevent a 
farmer in my State from utilizing his 
land as he desires to utilize it, merely 
because the Department of Agriculture 
is contributing in that area to any type 
of protection from erosion, floods, or 
anything else. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the junior Senator from California 
yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield. 

Mr, HOLLAND. The matter which 
gave me concern does not pertain di- 
rectly to my own State. We have only 
one flood-control project, and in con- 
nection with that, the State is paying 
15 percent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 additional minutes to the Sena- 
tor from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. My State is contrib- 
uting 15 percent of the construction 
cost, all the cost of relocation of roads, 
and the like, and all the maintenance 
cost for stated portions of the project, 
amounting to a total of approximately 
39 percent of the project costs. What 
I was thinking about was that in many 
States, where there is an abundance of 
water, projects are under way. There 
are lands which are cultivable that are 
made available. I want to be very sure, 
as I think I am sure now, in view of the 
answer of the distinguished Senator 
from Idaho, that this amendment does 
not pertain to them. If I heard the 
amendment read properly, it relates only 
to land under the Department of the 
Interior and under the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Am I correct in that statement? 

ah WELKER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I think that state- 
ment may make clear the reasoning be- 
hind my questions in this colloquy, and 
the reason why I am completely satis- 
fied, with reference to my interest in the 
matter, by the answers made by the 
Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield me a 
little time? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the Senator from 
Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. Drainage projects 
connected with reclamation are now go- 
ing into effect in some of the States. The 
pending bill refers to projects after the 
enactment of the act. We have a bill in 
conference today, and Part II provides 
for drainage as well as for irrigation, and 
applies, also, to all the area outside of 
the 17 reclamation States, which means 
all the rest of the United States. If the 
bill should be passed, it would apply to 
irrigated lands. 

The Chief of the Army Engineers wrote 
me a letter in which he stated that under 
flood control over 8 million acres of land 
had been reclaimed and put back into 
cultivation. That makes a million more 
acres than have ever been reclaimed un- 
der Federal reclamation. 

From the standpoint of justice, I think 
it should have included the others. But 
I am willing to settle simply for those 
which are in the Department of Agricul- 
ture; and those hereinafter enacted or 
hereinafter put into effect, when the 
lobby becomes effective, should be han- 
dled exactly as are projects for irriga- 
tion or reclamation purposes, 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator did not 
have in mind, did he, including flood 
control projects as to which the States 
or the local governmental units pay a 
substantial part of the cost of the pro- 
gram themselves? 

Mr. WATKINS. Yes; because recla- 
mation is in a position identical with that 
of which we are speaking. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Particularly where 
all or most of the lands are privately 
owned, and there would be no conceivable 
way under which the right could be 
taken from any land owner to produce. 

Mr. WATKINS. The Senator from 
Florida must remember that the amend- 
ment applies only to projects hereinafter 
provided for by law. The situation 
which the Senator mentions as to pri- 
vate lands, which already have their ex- 
emptions, and so forth, is exactly true 
under reclamation. Three-fourths of 
the reclamation projects these days pro- 
vide water as supplemental to the lands 
already in private ownership and in pri- 
vate operation at the moment. But the 
amendment applies to those under recla- 
mation and likewise those which are 
drainage projects. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The amendment 
is not limited to public lands; but ap- 
plies also, as the Senator has pointed 
out, to lands which are in private owner- 
ship today, which would be getting only 
a supplemental water supply. 

Mr. WATKINS. That is correct. 
Three-fourths of the land in reclama- 
tion projects today is privately owned. 
Under those circumstances, exactly the 
same situation would apply as the Sena- 
tor from Florida has said exists in his 
own State. I know about the Lake 
Okeechobee project. I know that private 
lands are being taken care of there. 
They come under flood control. That 
project already is under way; there is no 
limitation on it. The amendment would 
apply only to projects hereinafter pro- 
vided for by law. That is all the amend- 
ment would apply to. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thoroughly under- 
stand that the amendment applies only 
to projects enacted in the future. I am 
faced with the fact that there are many 
river valleys not yet covered by flood- 
control operations, and where I believe 
it to be in the public interest to have 
flood-control operations set up. 

The question I wanted to ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator is this: Considering 
that there will not be an application to 
the Federal Government for the use of 
water, there will be a question as to 
whether or not the people who now own 
private lands, which will be made more 
arable as a result of the flood-control 
operations, will be able to produce crops 
on that land. How would the Senator 
propose to deprive the private land- 
owners of their right to produce any- 
2 they can on their privately owned 


Mr. WATKINS. In exactly the same 
way as those under reclamation or irri- 
gation projects are regulated. 
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Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATEINS. 
time left. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 additional minutes to the Sen- 
ator from Utah. Then I shall yield to 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. MALONE], 
and then to the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Youne]. 

Mr. MONRONEY. As the Senator 
from Utah knows, I have been tremen- 
dously interested in the upstream flood- 
control program, which is just getting 
under way. There are probably less than 
50 small watershed projects now author- 
ized and under construction. 

Mr. WATKINS. That is correct. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The additional 
land which would be brought into pro- 
duction in the smaller tributary valleys 
are subject to flooding 3 or 4 times each 
year. As I understand, the landowner 
who gives his land for the retention pool 
and reserves all of that water for his own 
irrigation purposes would find himself 
in serious trouble under the amendment, 
because the funds that come from the 
Department of Agriculture would apply, 
and practically none of these projects, 
which will number into the thousands, 
could, up to this time, be considered 
to be authorized in any way. 

Mr. WATKINS. The projects can be 
authorized for such purposes. All I 
am saying is that that particular type 
of project brings into cultivation new 
lands, just as the reclamation part does. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Is the Senator say- 
ing that the amendment would kill the 
upstream flood-control program? 

Mr. WATKINS. No; it would not kill 
reclamation. 

Mr. MONRONEY. This is not recla- 
mation; it is title 608 land. 

Mr. WATKINS. I understand; but in 
the broad, general sense of the term it 
is reclamation land; it has not hereto- 
fore been used. It is actually irrigated 
land: it is newly drained land. As it 
comes into use, it becomes competitive 
with other land, and contributes to the 
surpluses in the same way as any other 
lands do, particularly those under the 
1902 Reclamation Act. 

It is not possible to have one rule for 
lands which come under the Reclama- 
tion Act, and another rule for lands 
which come under drainage. For 5 
years they would not be able to produce 
any of the so-called surplus products, 
but it would be possible to grow any- 
thing else on them. 

Mr. MONRONEY. 
possible to raise cattle. 

Mr. WATKINS. Oh, yes, it would. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Milk is in surplus; 
beef is in surplus; alfalfa seed, corn, 
wheat, and other products are in surplus. 
In other words, we would be completely 
negating a bill which the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry sponsored, which 
passed the Senate, and which gave so 
much hope to the little farmers of the 
land that we could at long last have up- 
stream flood control and make that pro- 
gram work. 

Mr. WATKINS. My amendment 
would operate in exactly the same way 
for those peopie as it would for the irri- 


I have very little 


It would not be 
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gators under the Reclamation Act. If 
a law is to be applied to one class of per- 
sons, the only fair thing to do is to have 
it apply to all classes of persons. What 
is sought to be done will be pointed up 
now. It will be seen what is proposed 
to be done for the irrigator under the 
Reclamation Act. But we are willing to 
take it, because we know that it will take 
5 years before any crops worth mention- 
ing actually can be produced on irri- 
gated lands. 

We know from experience that it is 
not possible to have desert lands brought 
into production, to amount to anything, 
for several years. It is possible to put 
in other crops which are surplus. Hay, 
fodder, and that type of product can be 
grown. 

I maintain that if the bill is fair for 
one group, it is fair for all. ails 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
Nevada. : 

Mr. MALONE. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator from Idaho 
the purpose of his amendment.. 

Mr. WELKER. I assume that I am 
speaking on the time of the opposition. 
I am sorry the Senator from Nevada 
has not been present. I know he has 
been detained on other business. 

THE PRECEDENT OF DELAYING STABILIZATION OF 
WATER SUPPLY ON WESTERN LANDS 


Mr. MALONE. I am not detained on 
other business. I am here to debate the 
propriety of setting a precedent that fur- 
ther western development must wait on 
a synthetic midwestern surplus. 

Mr. WELKER. Then the Senator will 
hear the purpose of the amendment. 

Mr. MALONE. That is my purpose. 

Mr. WELKER. The purpose of the 
amendment is to preclude, for a period 
of 5 years, the authorization of any new 
projects under the Reclamation or De- 
partment of the Interior Act which have 
not been heretofore authorized, projects 
which would cost the taxpayer money, 
and also thereby bring into production 
new crops of surplus commodities, while 
at the same time the taxpayer was being 
asked to shell out money from the other 
pocket to take other lands out of produc- 
tion, under the so-called soil-bank 
program. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I think 
that is very clear. I simply want to say 
for the purpose of the Recor that where 
we live, west of the Rocky Mountains, 
we cannot pay the support price and ship 
corn from Illinois or Iowa to the inter- 
mountain States and break even feeding 
it to our livestock. Our stockmen must 
raise much of their own feed; otherwise 
they will go out of business. 

We are trying to help the Corn and 
Wheat Belt farmers out of a bad situ- 
ation and I shall vote for the flexible 
support price, but I shall not vote for a 
precedent under which the intermoun- 
tain States must stop development while 
taxpayers’ money is being utilized to in- 
crease the surplus in another area. 

Our western problem is storing sur- 
plus water, to stabilize the water supply 
on lands already largely under cultiva- 
tion, including some additional acreage 
to make a project feasible. The amend- 
ment will set a dangerous precedent and 
I shall vote against it. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
how much time remains on both sides? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Idaho has 7 minutes re- 
maining; 15 minutes remain on the other 
side. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the majority leader yield some time to 
me? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield 2 minutes 
to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. BARRETT. I take this oppor- 
tunity to interrogate the junior Senator 
from Idaho on the purpose and objective 
of the amendment with respect to the 
Carey Act lands in the West. I under- 
stand the same situation prevails in 
other States of the West. 

Will the Senator’s amendment inter- 
fere in any way with the homesteaders 
who have settled on the lands, who have 
applied water to their lands at their own 
expense, and who in the next few years 
will be in a position to prove up the 
additional lands? Are they to be pre- 
cluded from raising any of the crops 
which are in surplus? 

Mr. WELKER. Under no construc- 
tion of the act would that be so. The 
Carey Act homesteaders already have 
their land. They are not bringing in 
new land they did not all the time intend 
to have brought in. 

Mr. BARRETT. It is on new land. 

Mr. WELKER. I thought the Senator 
said the homesteaders had settled upon 
the land. 

Mr.BARRETT. Thatiscorrect. The 
water will have to be applied to the lands 
for the first time when they prove up 
on their homestead land. 

Mr. WELKER. It is certainly not my 
intention that the farmer who has been 
working and settling his land should not 
have the right to bring in his land at 
the right time. The whole intention of 
my amendment is that we shall not au- 
thorize vast projects. I am not worried 
about how many Carey Act people there 
are in the State of the Senator from 
Wyoming. There are no more of them 
in the Senator’s State than there are in 
my State. 

Mr. BARRETT. I do not think there 
are as many in my State as there are in 
the Senator’s State. 

Mr. WELKER. I do not think there 
are. 

Mr. BARRETT. But there is a sub- 
stantial acreage under the Carey Act 
in our State, and those people have com- 
plied with every provision of the law. 
They are expending their own money. 
They are putting water on the land at 
their own expense. When they prove 
up on their land, they hope to use the 
land for the purpose of growing crops, 
some of which or most of which crops 
will be in surplus. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield one additional minute to the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BARRETT. Iyield to the Senator 
from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Those farmers are 
working on projects which have been 
authorized previously, and will not in any 
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way be affected by the amendment of 
the Senator from Idaho. The Senator 
from Idaho is speaking only about that 
which will happen in projects which will 
be authorized in the future, and would 
have no connection with the situation 
the Senator from Wyoming has just de- 
scribed, as I understand. 

Mr. BARRETT, Is that the situa- 
tion? 

Mr. WELKER. That is the situation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
am willing to yield back my time, if the 
proponent of the amendment is pre- 
pared to yield back the remainder of his 
time. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I won- 
der if the Senator would be willing to 
allot 5 minutes to me, in order that I 
might address some questions to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry [Mr. ELLEN- 
DER]. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. On this amend- 
ment? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; on another mat- 
ter. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I would be glad to 
do so as a courtesy to the Senator, but 
since we have a good attendance at the 
present time, I was hopeful that the Sen- 
ate might proceed to a vote on the pend- 
ing amendment. 

Mr. President, I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, for the 
purpose of clarifying the legislative in- 
tent of the bill before the Senate, as 
amended by the Hickenlooper amend- 
ment, I should like to address some ques- 
tions to the distinguished chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry [Mr. ELLENDER]. I am ask- 
ing these questions because they are the 
ones which farmers from my own State 
have propounded, and the answers to 
them may well clarify this matter be- 
yond doubt. I am also asking these 
questions, which I believe will clarify the 
legislative intent, rather than to offer an 
amendment, because of the great diffi- 
culties in writing an amendment which 
would cover all the variety of conditions 
on farms in the Corn Belt. 

The language of the Hickenlooper 
amendment is as follows: 

The Secretary shall require as a condition 
of eligibility for price supports on corn, 
that the producer agrees to devote an acre- 
age of cropland (tilled in normal rotation), 
at the option of the producer, to either the 
acreage reserve program or the conservation 


reserve program, equal to 15 percent of such 
producer's farm base acreage for corn. 


My first question is: Is it not correct 
that the 15 percent requirement in this 
section is a minimum requirement in or- 
der to be eligible for price support? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. 

The second question is: Under the 
amendment, is it not permissive for the 
producer to have an additional acreage 
in the acreage reserve program or the 
conservation reserve program, for which 
he will be paid in the same manner as 
for the initial 15 percent? 
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Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. It is up to the Secretary to decide 
that with the farmer. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I appreciate the an- 
swer of the distinguished Senator that 
under the Hickenlooper amendment 
farmers are not limited to the minimum 
requirement of 15 percent. 

The third question is in several parts. 
Is there any maximum participation 
which is set under this amendment or 
in any other feature in the bill? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is there any maxi- 
mum participation as it pertains to the 
total tillable acres of any one farm? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The only limitation 
pertains to the amount of authoriza- 
tion, and for the acreage reserve pro- 
gram the total amount is $750 million 
for each year’s crop reduction, and for 
the conservation reserve program the 
amount is $350 million for each year: 

Since the bill has been debated on the 
floor, there has been imposed a limita- 
tion of $25,000 to any person under the 
acreage reserve program, and a limita- 
tion of $7,500 to any person who partici- 
pates in the conservation reserve pro- 
gram. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not also clear, 
therefore, that except for the limitations 
on dollar amounts for any one farm 
or the total amounts in the bill, a farm- 
er could put up to, say, 25 percent of 
his tillable acres in the acreage reserve 
and/or the couservation reserve, under 
the Hickenlooper amendment? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect, provided the Secretary agrees to it. 

Mr. CAPEHART. If the Senator will 
yield, more than 25 percent could be put 
up. 

Mr. ELLENDER. There is no limita- 
tion in that respect. 

Mr. CAPEHART, It could be 100 
percent. 

Mr. ELLENDER. If the Secretary so 
desires, it could be 100 percent, pro- 
vided the $25,000 and $7,500 limitations 
are not exceeded. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the 
amendment which I have at the desk 
was offered solely for the purpose of giv- 
ing the Senator from Idaho time to 
speak. Now that the amendment is go- 
ing to be voted on, which amendment I 
think should be adopted, I withdraw my 
amendment. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, what is 
the parliamentary situation? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. My amendment was 
merely to strike out line 10 on page 1 of 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Idaho. It was offered solely for the pur- 
pose of giving the Senator from Idaho 
time to explain his amendment. Now 
that the purpose has been accomplished, 
I withdraw my amendment, so the Sen- 
ate can proceed to vote on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. WELKER. The order of business 
now is the modification of my original 
amendment. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
order of business is the amendment of 
the Senator from Idaho as modified. 
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Does the Senator from California yield 
back the remainder of his time? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. KUCHEL. In answer to a previ- 
ous inquiry, the Chair said “as modified.” 
Does the Chair mean the amendment as 
modified by the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Utah? 

Mr. WATKINS. I did not offer it. 
The Senator from Idaho did. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the 
amendment upon which time was sought 
was merely a technical amendment, in 
order to gain time. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I understand that, but 
I wanted to be sure what the modifica- 
tion was which the Chair said was the 
pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
Senator from California prepared to 
yield back the remainder of his time? 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield me 2 
minutes? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield 2 minutes 
to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. BARRETT. I take this time in 
an attempt to straighten out the situa- 
tion with respect to the proposed modifi- 
cation of the amendment. I want to 
read it and ask the junior Senator from 
Idaho just what the amendment means: 

That for a period of 5 years from the date 
of enactment of this act no agricultural com- 
modity determined by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in accordance with subsection. (c) 
to be in surplus supply shall be produced on 
any newly irrigated or drained lands within 
any Federal irrigation or drainage project 
hereafter authorized unless such lands were 
used for the production of such commodities 
prior to the construction of such project. 


I should like to ask the Senator a 
question. There is in existence a con- 
ference committee on the Small Projects 
Act, which is working at the present 
time. I happen to be working on that 
conference committee. In our State 
there is a natural-resources board, which. 
develops irrigation projects. We hope 
those projects are going to be authorized 
under the Small Projects Act and in- 
cluded as Federal irrigation projects. 
Do I correctly understand that the pur- 
pose of the amendment is to prohibit 
anybody who develops lands under the 
Small Projects Act from growing any 
crop which the Secretary of Agriculture 
declares to be in surplus at the present 
time? 

Mr. WELKER. For a period of 5 years. 

Mr. BARRETT. For a period of 5 


Mr. WELKER. Yes. 

Mr. BARRETT. Then that means one 
of two things: either they could not de- 
velop the small projects; or, second, they 
could not grow anything on the small 
projects. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has expired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes on the bill itself to the 


| | 
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Senator from Wyoming, so that he may 
yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. I thank the Senator 
from California. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wyoming is recognized for 
2 minutes on the bill. 

Mr. BARRETT. I thank the Senator 
from California. Now I yield to the 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. The 5 years will be- 
gin with the enactment of this bill. All 
projects thereafter authorized could be- 
gin using the water on their lands under 
drainage or irrigation within 5 years 
from the time of the enactment of the 
bill. But it will take 4 or 5 years to 


construct many of the projects. 80 


many of them would not be affected. 

Mr. BARRETT. No, Mr. President; I 
beg to differ with the Senator from Utah. 
Insofar as Wyoming is concerned, many 
of these projects are already under con- 
struction, and are waiting for the Small 
Projects Act to be placed on the statute 
books, so they can comply with that act. 
The lands can be put under irrigation 
in less than 1 year. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield to me? 

Mr. BARRETT. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Why should the 
United States Government, when acting 
by means of one agency, authorize proj- 
ects which will bring into production 
millions of acres of land to be used for 
the raising of agricultural products 
which already are in surplus supply, 
when at the same time we are approving 
a soil bank in connection with which we 
shall pay more than $40 or $50 an acre 
to farmers to take existing agricultural 
land out of production? Such a pro- 
cedure simply does not make sense. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, the 
population of the United States is in- 
creasing at the present time at a terrific 
rate, and the time may come in the very 
near future when we shall need to raise 
crops on this land. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That may be; but 
in that event his amendment will be 
nonoperative, because then we would not 
have a surplus of agricultural products. 

Mr. BARRETT. But it is wholly in- 
equitable to say to those who have been 
developing these lands, for the purpose 
of putting them into production 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time yielded the Senator from Wyoming 
has expired, 

SUPPORT PRICE GRAIN CANNOT BE FED TO LIVE- 

STOCK AND BREAK EVEN-——-BAD PRECEDENT 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from California yield time to 
me? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes on the bill to the Senator 
from Nevada. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nevada is recognized for 2 
minutes on the bill. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I should 
like to say to the Senator that there is 
another feature to this situation that 
would establish a dangerous precedent: 
Our section of the country is 1,500 miles 
from the areas where the surplus crops 
are being produced. 
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We cannot. buy those surplus grain 
crops and ship them to our Western 
States and feed the cattle, sheep, or hogs 
and break even. Surplus crops are not 
being produced in my State, for ex- 
ample. 

I shall vote for Secretary Benson’s 
flexible price-support bill, which he fa- 
vors because he is buried under the sur- 
plus and is trying to do something 
about it. 

The principle of guaranteeing a profit 
on something of which there is an an- 
nual surplus production is wrong, but 
World War I created a situation which 
must be met and I believe the Secretary 
x doing everything he knows how to meet 

` Mr. Benson says he is trying to sell at 
world prices and to give away large quan- 
tities of surplus crops. But when he 
gives it away to foreign countries he 
takes the market away from other for- 
eign countries already furnishing such 
markets. 

He trades the surplus grain for for- 
eign minerals and closes the mines in 
this country. So he is just shifting the 
weight around. 

Many Government officials do not un- 
derstand that the western areas cannot 
pay the support price and feed the grain, 
neither could the Middle or Eastern 
States pay a support price for western 
grain and feed it to their livestock. 

If this precedent is once established 
that no further western development 
may be undertaken as long as there is a 
surplus of grain in the Central States, 
that will be the end of such develop- 
ment—because there will be no end to 
the surplus at the support price. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nevada yield to me? 

Mr. MALONE. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The amendment 
applies to irrigation projects, which 
could be in Delaware or in any other 
State of the Union. In fact, the Sena- 
tor from Nevada is wholly out of line 
when he says that Nevada is so far from 
the breadbasket in the Midwest that it 
cannot obtain the grain. When we are 
shipping grain thousands of miles across 
the oceans, and giving it away in foreign 
lands, of course, the grain can be shipped 
to any State in the Union. 

Mr. MALONE. But we only give the 
grain to the foreigners—none is given to 
the cattle, sheep, or hog feeders in this 
country. The livestock men in the West 
cannot pay the support price for the. 
grain, and feed it to their cattle, sheep, 
or hogs and break even. If they paid. 
the support price for that grain, they 
would lose 50 cents a day on every steer 
in the feed lot. 

The Department of Agriculture did 
say, in the fall of 1954, that grain 
would be sold in designated disaster 
areas at a reduced price—but after the 
ranchers had made such purchases they. 
sent investigators there and in all cases 
when it was found that these men were 
able to borrow enough money to pay the 
full support price they sent them a bill 
for the difference. It developed they 
had to be broke as well as in a disaster. 
area to get the reduced price. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. All 
time on the amendment has expired. 
The question is on agreeing to the 
modified amendment of the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. WELKER]. [Putting the 
question.] The “noes” appear to have it. 
Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I call 
for a division. 
On a division, the amendment, as 
modified, was rejected. 


SCHOOL MILK AND BRUCELLOSIS- 
ERADICATION PROGRAMS—CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 


Mr. MONRONEY and Mr. CURTIS 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oklahoma is recognized. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield to me? 
There is a privileged matter at the desk. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may yield 
to the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
without losing the floor. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, 
there is a privileged matter at the desk; 
it is the conference report on H. R. 8320. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Let me ask about 
this matter, Mr. President. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It is the conference 
report on H. R. 8320, the so-called 
school-milk and brucellosis bill. 

Mr. KNOWLAND.. Mr. President, a 
number of Senators have requested that 
the absence of a quorum be suggested 
when that conference report is ready 
for our consideration. So I now desire to 
suggest the absence of a quorum, and 
to request unanimous consent that the 
time required therefor not be charged 
to either side, in connection with our 
consideration of the farm bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. If it will take any 
great length of time for us to act on 
the conference report, I shall postpone 
my request that it be brought up. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. However, a num- 
ber of requests have been made of me 
to suggest the absence of a quorum be- 
fore the conference report is considered 
by the Senate. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Very well. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that at this time 
there may be a quorum call, without 
charging to either side the time required 
for the call of the roll. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from California? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, 
will the time required for the quorum 
call be charged to the time available to 
me? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. No; I would not 
wish to have the Senator from Okla- 
homa taken from his feet. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
‘objection to the request of the Senator 
from California? Without objection—— 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, has the 
Senator from Oklahoma been recog- 
nized for the purpose of submitting an 
amendment? - 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oklahoma has been rec- 
ognized; he has not yet stated his pur- 
pose in seeking recognition. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
have not yet submitted an amendment. 
However, as I understand, I was recog- 
nized when I addressed the Chair as 
acting majority leader. 

I was not aware that any other ar- 

rangement had been made; I was not 
aware that the Senator from Nebraska 
wished to submit an amendment at this 
time. 
However, since I now understand that 
the Senator from Nebraska desires to 
submit an amendment at this time, I 
shall surrender the recognition the Chair 
has extended to me; and I request that 
I be recognized following the remarks 
of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Cur- 
Tis], in submitting his amendment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
join in that request. I did not know 
the distinguished Senator from Ne- 
braska was on his feet, seeking recog- 
nition. 

However, Mr. President, I still ask 
unanimous consent that at this time 
there may be a quorum call, prior to 
the presentation of the privileged mat- 
ter to which reference has been made; 
and I ask that the time required for 
the quorum call not be charged to either 
side, and, also, that the suggestion of 
the absence of a quorum at this time 
shall not cause the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Nebraska to lose his right to 
the floor, but that, instead, after our 
action on the privileged matter has been 
completed, he then have the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from California? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The absence of a quorum having been 
suggested, the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 8320) to amend 
the Agricultural Act of 1949 and the Ag- 
ricultural Act of 1954 with respect to 
the special school milk program and the 
brucellosis eradication program for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1956. I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
8320) to amend the Agricultural Act of 1949 
and the Agricultural Act of 1954 with respect 
to the special school milk program and the 
‘brucellosis eradication program for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1956, having met after 
full and free conference, have agreed to rec- 
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ommend and do recommend to their respec- 
tive Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments to the text of the bill and to the title 
of the bill. 

ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 

OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 

SpeEssarp L. HOLLAND, 

MILTON R. YOUNG, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 

HAROLD D. COOLEY, 

W. R. POAGE, 

T. S. ABERNETHY, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I do 
not care to engage in any extended de- 
bate on this subject. We had quite an 
extensive debate yesterday, and covered 
all phases of the subject most thor- 
oughly. 

The House and Senate conferees met, 
as I said I would try to have them meet, 
this afternoon instead of this morning 
at 11 o’clock. The Senate conferees re- 
ceded from the amendments of the Sen- 
ate, that is, to extend for 2 years the 
brucellosis eradication program and the 
special school milk program. 

The approval of this conference re- 
port will mean that additional money, 
to the extent of $2 million will be pro- 
vided to carry on the brucellosis eradi- 
cation program, and $10 million addi- 
tional for the school milk program, up to 
June 30, 1956. That is what the con- 
ferees agreed to. It is my sincere belief 
that the only procedure under which 
funds can be provided to carry out the 
two programs through the end of this 
fiscal year is through the adoption of 
this conference report, as I suggested 
yesterday. Failure to adopt the confer- 
ence report will simply prolong the dead- 
lock indefinitely, and may bring about 
a shutdown of both programs in the im- 
mediate future. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER, It is my de- 
sire to make a motion to recommit the 
conference report to the conferees with 
instructions to the Senate conferees to 
insist on the Senate amendments. I am 
asking the advice of the Chair as to the 
propriety of such a motion, and whether 
the motion I am about to make would be 
in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that such a motion 
would be in order. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Then, Mr. 
President, I move that the conference 
report be recommitted to the conferees 
with instructions to the Senate con- 
ferees to insist on all Senate amend- 
ments. 

Mr. President, this is an utterly simple 
problem. The Senate of the United 
States has, twice within the past 4 weeks, 
passed unanimously, so far as I know, on 
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the proposal for a 2-year extension of the 
brucellosis eradication program and the 
school milk program, and the provision 
of extra money, as provided by the Sen- 
ate amendments. 

Yesterday we had a long debate on 
the question of inserting that same pro- 
vision in the farm bill. I am advised by 
Members of the House today that there 
was considerable discussion on the floor 
of the House, and, while, of course, I 
could not say absolutely, until the vote 
came, that such a thing would happen, 
the likelihood is that if the House ever 
had an opportunity to vote on the 2-year 
extension, it would be unanimously 
passed, and that the Senate amendments 
would be unanimously accepted. 

The trouble is that the House has not 
had an opportunity to act upon the ques- 
tion because of the failure on the part 
of the House conferees to meet, until this 
afternoon at 3 o'clock. 

I have no criticism of the Senate con- 
ferees. I disagree with them. They 
have their responsibilities and their atti- 
tudes. However, there have been two 
unanimous expressions on the part of 
the Senate. One was about 25 or 26 days 
ago, when we unanimously approved the 
2-year extension of the brucellosis eradi- 
cation program and the school milk pro- 
gram. No later than yesterday, by a 
vote of 89 to 0, as I recall—at least, it was 
unanimous consent so far as Senators 
who were present were concerned—we 
again approved the 2-year extension of 
these programs. If there is anything 
that makes assurance doubly sure that 
the Senate is unanimous in its determi- 
nation to have a 2-year extension of the 
brucellosis program and the schoo] milk 
program, with added money, it is those 
two votes. 

I therefore am a little disturbed by the 
expedition with which the Senate con- 
ferees, or a majority of them, capitulated 
to the will of the majority of the House 
conferees. Two of them did not sign the 
report. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. In a moment 
I shall be glad to yield. Especially when 
it is a matter of knowledge that if they 
will give the House a chance to vote, the 
House will accept the Senate amend- 
ment immediately. This is the time to 
do it. If we vote to recommit with 
instructions, as I have moved, and if it 
is submitted to the House, it will be 
passed within minutes after it is con- 
sidered by the House. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. All that I am try- 
ing to do is to carry out the plan I out- 
lined to the Senate yesterday. Frankly, 
I am surprised and I am disappointed 
that all of the House conferees did not 
sign this conference report, inasmuch 
as we are adopting their own bill. I 
shall ask the Senator from Iowa if he 
feels he can account for the refusal of 
two House conferees to embrace their 
own proposal? Those men have failed 
to sign this conference report, even 
though we are accepting their own bill. 
Talk about politics. 
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Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I would as 
soon talk about politics, except that I 
shall not take the time of the Senate 
to do so. We talked a little about poli- 
tics yesterday, and I do not believe we 
need to plow that ground again today. 
The fact is that the Senator from 
Louisiana did exactly what he said he 
would do yesterday. The Senator from 
Louisiana is a man of his word. I have 
the greatest respect for him. I knew 
he would make every attempt to call a 
conference. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; I did. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. He did get a 
conference together. 

Mr. ELLENDER. And if the Senator 
will look at the Recorp of yesterday he 
will note what I said would have to be 
done in order for us to obtain sufficient 
funds with which to carry on the bru- 
cellosis program and the school milk 
program through June 30 of this year. 
The identical proposal that I outlined 
to the Senate yesterday is what I pro- 
posed to the conferees this afternoon, 
and I am pleased to report that the 
majority of the Senate conferees voted 
in the affirmative. That is why we have 
the conference report before us today. 
I repeat that if the Senate desires to 
provide funds to carry on the brucel- 
losis program and the school milk pro- 
gram until June 30, we had better vote 
for the conference report. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Although the 
Senator does not so intend it, that will 
be interpreted as a threat on the part 
of the House. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As what? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. As a threat 
on the part of the House. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator may 
interpret it as a threat if he wishes to 
doso. The point is that the Senate con- 
ferees voted to recede from the Senate 
amendments. I want to remind my good 
friend from Iowa that when this matter 
came up last January, soon after Con- 
gress met, the President of the United 
States sent us a message on farm legis- 
lation, and he suggested a 2-year exten- 
sion of the brucellosis program, author- 
izing $20 million a year, and a 2-year 
extension of the school milk program, 
of $75 million a year. Immediately 
thereafter the distinguished Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] and others 
introduced bills to carry out this pro- 
gram, and the measures were referred 
to the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

I called the Senator from Vermont 
and told him that the House of Repre- 
sentatives had already acted upon a 
similar program, and that if we refused 
to act on their bill, but passed a Senate 
bill, the House would doubtless sit on our 
bill. So I told the Senator from Ver- 
mont—and I am sure he will recall this 
conversation—that I thought the best 
way to handle the matter, in an effort to 
carry the two programs forward through 
June 30, was for me to see the House 
Members and ask them to pass and send 
us a bill to extend the programs until 
June 30 of this year. That was done. 

However, when the House bill came 
before the committee, instead of the 
committee taking the House bill as it 
came to us, and as I had suggested it be 
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prepared on the House side, the Senator 
from Vermont and other Senators in- 
sisted that we add a 2-year program to 
the House bill. I will state that I did 
not have authority from the full com- 
mittee to suggest to the House as I have 
just outlined, but I did it in good faith, 
and I did it with a view of trying to ob- 
tain approval of the funds necessary for 
a continued brucellosis program and a 
school milk program through June 30. 

I wish to give assurance to my good 
friend from Iowa that if perchance the 
President of the United States makes the 
mistake of vetoing the omnibus farm 
bill, I shall be in the forefront of those 
endeavoring to get another bill passed 
to carry out the 2-year program, because 
I am as much in favor of the brucellosis 
program and of the school milk program 
as is my distinguished friend from Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER, There is no 
question about the Senator’s being in 
favor of the program. There is no ques- 
tion about the Senator from Louisiana 
favoring the extension of 2 years. There 
is no question about all the Senators 
favoring the program of 2 years. Itisa 
completely simple problem. All we have 
to do is to reject the report and instruct 
the conferees to insist on the Senate 
amendments, and let the House vote on 
it. I have every assurance that the 
House, regardless of what the Senate 
does, is going to reject the conference 
report and instruct the conferees to ac- 
cept the Senate amendments. 

Mr. ELLENDER. If the Senate ap- 
proves the conference report, the House 
will then have a chance to vote on it, 
If the sentiment of the House is as the 
Senator from Iowa states, they can turn 
it down and send the bill back to con- 
ference. They can do that tomorrow. 
Nothing will be gained by adopting the 
proposal of the Senator from Iowa, but, 
on the contrary, much valuable time may 
be lost. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, appar- 
ently a good many House Members are 
regretful that they asked for a confer- 
ence on the bill, because they really 
want to extend the brucellosis eradica- 
tion and special school-milk programs 
for 2 years. 

I understand that a conference was 
asked for in the first place because of 
amendment No. 2, which is an amend- 
ment added in the Senate committee on 
motion of the Senator from Minnesota. 
It would provide milk for settlement 
houses and summer camps operated on 
a charitable basis and for poor children 
and for kindergartens. With that 
amendment I was in full agreement. 

It appears that some administrative 
difficulties would be involved. The 
House asked for a conference, hoping to 
modify and approve the amendment. 
However, three of their conferees in- 
sisted on striking out the 2-year exten- 
sion of the brucellosis and school-milk 
programs, as well as the amendment 
which provided for continuing the dis- 
posal of dairy products to veterans’ fa- 
cilities and the armed services, where 
such products did not interfere with 
normal purchases. 

Now I understand that, rather than 
lose the 2-year extension of the school 
milk and brucellosis programs, a large 
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number of Members of the House—I am 
told it is an overwhelming number—are 
willing to accept the amendment of the 
Senator from Minnesota. I trust that 
some way will be worked out to put it 
into effect, even though it might not go 
into effect immediately. It appears that 
those who handle the school-milk pro- 
gram are not in a position to handle 
summer camps and the other groups in- 
volved. 

It is also my understanding that a 
large number of Members of the House— 
and I am told that it is an overwhelming 
number, too—would like to have the 2- 
year extension of the school milk and 
brucellosis programs approved now, and 
not get them involved in the large omni- 
bus bill, which has so many provisions 
in it that no one knows when, if ever, 
it may be enacted into law. It is my 
guess that it will be several weeks—pos- 
sibly never. I do not wish to make any 
prediction on that at this time, because 
enough predictions have already been 
made. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Vermont yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. BENDER. Is it not a fact that 
irrespective of the logjam facing the 
proposed legislation, April is just around 
the corner, and, in fact, St. Patrick's Day 
is almost here. We are celebrating it 
2 days in advance. It has been an- 
nounced, also, that the Senate will have 
an Easter recess. Under the circum- 
stances, the children who depend on this 
program will suffer between the first of 
April and the end of the fiscal year. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. AIKEN. Milk for the schoolchil- 
dren for the next couple of months could 
be provided by accepting the conference 
report, but it would mean that State au- 
thorities would not know whether to 
plan on continuing the present brucel- 
losis and special school-milk programs 
beyond June 30 of this year.. They have 
to have some time to plan, particularly 
as to the brucellosis program. We do 
not want any breaks in the program. 
We want to be sure that it will continue 
and will not get tied up with legislation 
involving wheat, cotton, tobacco, rice, 
peanuts, watermelons, and all such 
products which are area commodities, 
and on which there is a great difference 
of opinion. It seems to me that the 
people of the country would be very 
happy indeed if they could have assur- 
ance that the school-milk progam, the 
brucellosis program, the program for 
dairy products to Army camps and vet- 
erans hospitals will continue without 
disruption. We would also be able to 
start extending this program to summer 
camps for poor children and for kinder- 
garten children, as proposed by the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

I think, myself, that it is a very worthy 
amendment. The Department of Agri- 
culture said it involved administrative 
difficulties, but I think the Department 
can find some way to handle it for the 
first season, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Vermont yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Idid not know un- 
til last evening that it had even been a 
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matter of controversy. I was for the 
amendment, and I think a majority of 
our committee was in favor of it. I 
think it is more important to get the 
milk where it has been going than to 
get it to some place where it has not 
been going. In other words, I have no 
bitter-end feeling with reference to extra 
language. What I think is important is 
the milk program per se. I do not think 
the Department would have too much 
difficulty in administering it, since it does 
administer surplus foods sent to camps. 

I was upset when I heard it reported 
that the Department had stated that it 
would be difficult to administer, because 
I happen to know of certain settlement 
houses which get milk and food from the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Vermont yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. As the Senate knows, I 
was one of the members of the confer- 
ence committee, the second ranking Re- 
publican member, second to the Senator 
from Vermont. I do not like to get into 
any political brawl. Yesterday I thought 
the argument here in the Senate was as 
to whether we could get the milk and 
brucellosis money so that the program 
could continue until July 1. That is 
what the conference report accomplishes, 
and that is why I signed the conference 
report. 

I realize that if we put the 2-year ex- 
tension into the omnibus bill it might 
face a veto or a tieup between the two 
Houses because of other differences. If 
the bill should not become law it would 
be very simple to get a brucellosis and 
milk program through in a separate bill. 

I think further consideration should be 
given to it for another reason. Pres- 
ently the funds for these programs come 
from the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
I do not think the funds should be 
charged up as a price-support operation. 
The milk is as important to the children 
of America as it is important in disposing 
of surpluses. 

I signed the conference report because 
I thought it was the right thing to do. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President 
there is a mechanism right now through 
which the bill can be passed and assure 
the brucellosis and milk program for 2 
years. Iam at an utter loss to know why 
all this monkey business has been going 
on in connection with the temporary 
continuance up to the first of July or 
June 30. When the tools are in our 
hands, all we have to do is to send the bill 
back to the conference with instructions, 
let the House take a vote on it, and I am 
as convinced as that I am standing here, 
because of positive statements which 
Members have given me, that the House 
will overwhelmingly take the Senate 
amendments, and we will have the pro- 
gram for 2 years. It will not be a matter 
of controversy or of hazard in the farm 
bill. It will be on the statute books. It 
is the same general provision on which 
the Senate voted 89 to 0 just yesterday. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Iowa yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. May I point out that if 
the House recedes at the next session of 
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the conference, as the indications are it 
will do, the school milk provision, the 
brucellosis provision, and the provision 
concerning men in the armed services 
and veterans hospitals, will be made im- 
mediately available for the next 2 years. 

If the House, by any far stretch of the 
imagination, should not agree to recede, 
we could, within 24 hours’ time, get a 
measure through. Let us give them a 
chance. All they ask is a chance to re- 
cede. Why do we not give it to them? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
recommit. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Fulbright Millikin 
Allott George Monroney 
Anderson Goldwater Morse 
Barkley Gore Mundt 
Barrett Green Murray 
Hayden Neely 
Bender Hennings Neuberger 
Bennett Hickenlooper O'Mahoney 
Bible Hill store 
Bricker Holland Payne 
Bridges Hruska Potter 
Bush Humphrey Purtell 
Butler Ives Robertson 
Byrd Jackson Russell 
Capehart Jenner Saltonstall 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 
Case, N. J Johnston, S. C. Scott 
Case, S. Dak. Kennedy Smathers 
Chavez Kerr Smith, Maine 
Clements Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Cotton Kuchel 
Curtis Laird Stennis 
Daniel Langer Symington 
Dirksen Lehman Thurmond 
Douglas uson Thye 
Malone Watkins 
Dworshak Mansfield Welker 
Eastland Martin, Iowa Wiley 
Elender Martin, Pa. Williams 
Ervin McCarthy Young 
Flanders McClellan 
Frear MeNamara 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Ble in the chair). A quorum is pres- 
ent. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Iowa to re- 
commit the conference report to the 
conferees with instructions that they in- 
sist on the Senate amendments. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I shall take only a moment. The 
situation is just simply this: I do not 
think there is any question, from an 
examination of the attitude of the 
House Members, that the House Mem- 
bers will take the bill with the Senate 
amendments on it if they get a chance to 
vote on it. All we have to do is reject 
the conference report, with instructions 
to our conferees to insist upon the Sen- 
ate amendments. The House will have 
a chance to act on it, unless something 
blocks it there. Unless an insidious 
operation of some kind blocks it, the 
House will have a chance to act on it 
the first of next week. Iam as confident 
as that I am standing here that the 
House will take the Senate amendments 
overwhelmingly and reject its own con- 
ferees. Then there will be an extension 
of the programs by a bill which will be 
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secure and which will not be mixed up in 
the agricultural bill, with its uncertain 
fate and future. If the House, by some 
chance, should not accept the conference 
report and not instruct its conferees to 
take the Senate version, then by the 
middle of next week the Senate could 
again take the matter up; and if the 
Senate desired, as the only method that 
was left to get the bill immediately 
passed, it could accept the conference 
report at that time. At the most, there 
would be involved only a matter of a few 
days’ delay. 

I am confident we shall have 2-year 
brucellosis, school lunch, and institu- 
tional lunch programs by the first of 
next week if we follow the method I have 
outlined. Otherwise there will be a con- 
tinuance of the programs for only a 
couple of months, and the main bill—the 
permanent bill—with the 2-year pro- 
grams, will still be wrapped up and car- 
ried along with the uncertain fate of 
the farm bill, and it will not become law 
until, if, as, and when the farm bill be- 
comes law, with all the confusion and 
uncertainty that will go with it. 

I think the course I have outlined is 
the only sound, practical way to get a 
2-year bill, so there can be a brucellosis, 
a school lunch, and an institutional feed- 
ing program such as proposed in the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Following the course I have outlined 
would not in any event delay final action 
more than a few days, and would insure 
either a 2-year program, depending on 
the action of the House on the 2-year 
program which the Senate, as late as 
yesterday afternoon, approved by a vote 
of 89 to 0, or assure a temporary program 
by not later than about the middle of 
next week. I think the way I have out- 
lined offers the best chance of getting 
a 2-year program, and taking it out of 
the confusion and the uncertainty of 
the farm bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, it 
seems to me we are in somewhat the 
same situation we were in at about this 
time yesterday. All of us want the same 
legislation. All of us have the same 
objective, but we find we have different 
ways of getting to that objective. 

I would like to have the one bill dispose 
of both the brucellosis and the milk 
school lunch programs at once. I voted 
that way in the conference, but when I 
found that a majority of the conferees 
preferred that, after this length of time, 
we get part of the objective out of the 
way, and that we were going to file that 
kind of report, I joined them in it, be- 
cause I do not think it is a matter of 
great substance. The question is one of 
means and methods, and a matter of get- 
ting something done on which we are all 
agreed. 

I am not sure my distinguished friend 
from Iowa and my equally distinguished 
friend from Vermont are on completely 
sound ground in anticipating and pre- 
dicting what the House will do. Iam not 
able to predict, with any certainty, what 
the House of Representatives will do on 
this or any other matter. I say it with 
some regret, but I am not able to predict 
what the Senate will do on any par- 
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ticular measure, particularly in connec- 
tion with this very complex bill. 

It seems to me we ought to confirm 
what the majority of the conferees have 
selected as the way to go. I think then, 
if the House feels so strongly about this 
matter as has been indicated by our dis- 
tinguished friends from Vermont and 
Iowa and refuses to approve the act of 
the majority of our conferees, we shall 
have a different situation, in which we 
can retrench and start all over, if we 
want to do it. 

My own feeling is that we are making 
headway very slowly on the main issue, 
the omnibus bill. My own feeling is that 
the bill has been so amended that not 
only is it very apt to have long and ex- 
haustive conferences, but even if it 
should come out of conference in as good 
shape as it comes out of the Senate, it 
will be apt not to become law. I am not 
in touch with the President. I do not 
know what he is going to do. I base my 
own conclusion only on what he has done 
in the past and on what his Secretary of 
Agriculture has advised in the past. I 
do not think either of them could retain 
their self-respect and their objectives if 
they approved the bill with the provision 
in the bill which was adopted this morn- 
ing providing for dual parity. That be- 
ing the case, it seems to me that we 
should clear the desk of this small 
matter. 

We have the assurance of the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee, 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLEN- 
DER], that if the main bill becomes tied 
up in conference, he is agreeable to 
pushing for immediate consideration of 
a new measure which will extend these 
two important programs, in which all of 
us are interested. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield to me? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I shall yield; but be- 
fore yielding, Mr. President, let me say 
that I do not think any of us can predict 
with certainty what will happen to such 
a measure at the other end of the 
Capitol. 

I should like to have us approve what 
is now before us, since the conference 
report has met with the approval of a 
majority of the conferees. I was not 
one of the majority, but I signed the 
conference report because I think the 
argument is simply over the ways and 
means of getting the job done at this 
stage. 

So I hope the conference report will 
be approved. 

Now I yield to the Senator from North 
Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG. Is it not true that 
almost every Member of the Senate, if 
not every Member, is in favor of this 
program? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes. The Senate 
voted unanimously for the program only 
yesterday. 

Mr. YOUNG. That is also true in the 
House, too. So if we do not get the 
omnibus farm bill, we could easily legis- 
late on this subject by means of a sep- 
arate bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That was the posi- 
tion of a majority of the conferees on the 
part of the Senate and a majority of the 
conferees on the part of the House. 
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However, I do not think that is a con- 
trolling consideration. But the matter 
of the approach to be taken is of such 
minor consequence, that I think we 
should go along with the majority of 
our conferees and should finish the job 
now. We have the assurance of the dis- 
tinguished chairman of our committee— 
who has meticulously lived up to every 
assurance he has ever given me—that 
he is willing to come back immediately 
with a separate bill in regard to both 
these programs, if the conferees become 
bogged down on the omnibus bill. 

I am glad that my friend, the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER] is smil- 
ing, for this is an occasion for smiling, 
for all of us are trying to accomplish the 
same thing. 

But at this time I urge that the Senate 
agree to the conference report. Cer- 
tainly the conference report should have 
some standing here on the floor of the 
Senate. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I was smiling because we have an 
excellent chance right now to provide 
for a 2-year program. We can do that 
now by rejecting the conference report, 
requesting a further conference, and 
instructing our conferees to insist upon 
the amendments approved by the Sen- 
ate, and then waiting to see what the 
House of Representatives does. If the 
conferees on the part of the House do 
not agree with the Senate conferees, 
then we can pass a separate bill on this 
subject. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Iowa is very persuasive; 
but the one feature on which he is not 
conclusive is that the House has the 
power to refuse to agree to our request 
for a further conference, regardless of 
what we in the Senate may do. 

Mr, HICKENLOOPER. There is no 
question about that. But not later than 
yesterday the Senate voted 89 to 0 in 
favor of the Humphrey amendment, on 
the same subject as that now before us, 
by means of the conference report, and 
containing the same language as that of 
the Senate amendments. At that time 
we thought we were insisting on those 
provisions. That vote was taken yes- 
terday, and there was not a vote against 
the amendment, 

So what is the reason for not testing 
out the suggested arrangement, at least? 
If we do, there will be no disrespect to 
the conferees. Let us test it out. Let 
us reject the conference report, and re- 
quest a further conference, and in that 
way express ourselves today as we did 
not 24 hours ago by unanimous vote. 
The delay will be only a few days. 

So let us follow that course, instead of 
waiting for several months, and then 
perhaps having to go through the en- 
tire process, in connection with a new 
bill. To do that would not be worth- 
while. Instead, we have an opportunity 
to proceed right now. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Iowa knows there was deep 
division between the conferees. The 
Senate conferees were divided 3 to 2, 
and the House conferees were divided 
3 to 2. 

Inasmuch as only a question of pro- 
cedure is now involved, it seems to me 
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that is too minor a matter for us to 
bicker about, as between the two Houses, 
If the House is as deeply rooted in its 
convictions in support of the position 
taken by two of its conferees—as opposed 
to the position taken by the other three 
of its conferees—as the distinguished 
Senator thinks is the case, we shall learn 
that a few minutes after the conference 
report as approved by us reaches the 
House of Representatives; and that will 
be the occasion for us really to reexam- 
ine our situation. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Florida yield to me? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. What we 
would be doing today, in so easily suc- 
cumbing and giving in on the Senate 
amendments, would be utterly a reversal 
of the very strong position the Senate 
took by unanimous action only yester- 
day. 

I submit that we should give it a trial, 
and should give the House the encour- 
agement of the unanimous position of 
the Senate. I have full faith in the 
outcome in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I close 
by repeating my original statement: I 
was in the minority among the confer- 
ees. Yet we had no bitterness. We had 
no argument that would keep us from 
submitting to the Senate the position 
taken by a majority of the conferees on 
a question of procedure only, in the case 
of a report which expresses the will of 
a majority of the Senate conferees and 
a majority of the House conferees, 

I think the Senate should at this time 
approve the conference report, and then 
proceed to the consideration of more im- 
portant matters. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from North Dakota yield to me? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG. Yesterday, was not the 
whole argument in regard to the need 
to have the authorization made, so that 
the programs could continue until July 
1? I thought that was the substance of 
the entire discussion on yesterday. 

Mr. HOLLAND. No; the entire dis- 
cussion on yesterday was about the ques- 
tion of procedure, about the way we 
should proceed, because we have voted 
unanimously in favor of the entire pro- 
gram. 

I am as strongly in favor of the whole 
program now as I was then. But if we 
cannot do all of it at once, let us do part 
of it now, and then go on to the rest. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield further to 
me? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. I, too, am strongly in 
favor of the whole program. So I think 
the question now is only one of pro- 
cedure. 

I do not think we can afford to an- 
tagonize the House conferees, inasmuch 
as the omnibus bill will soon be coming 
up. 

If I were one of the House conferees, 
I think I would resent some of the pres- 
ent action on the part of the Senate. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Of course I may not 
be animated by exactly the same consid- 
eration as is the Senator from North 
Dakota; but certainly I subscribe to his 
feeling that the question before us is 
one of procedure. I think the Senator 
from North Dakota knows that I would 
not give up on what I regard as a mat- 
ter of principle; if a matter of principle 
were involved, I would not sign a con- 
ference report which I had voted 
against—as I have in this case. 

So I think we are dealing with a mat- 
ter of procedure which is of such minor 
nature that we should get the job done 
now, and not delay. 

Mr. President, I call for approval of 
the conference report. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I shall 
take only 1 minute: The question before 
us is whether we shall vote for a 90-day 
extension of the school-milk program 
and the brucellosis-eradication program, 
and then throw the whole matter of the 
future existence of the programs into 
the precarious political pot which we call 
the farm bill; or whether we shall here 
and now vote for a 2-year extension of 
the school-milk program and the brucel- 
losis-eradication program. 

Senators who are in opposition to a 2- 
year extension of the programs will vote 
against the motion of the Senator from 
Iowa. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER] to recommit the conference re- 
port, and request a further conference 
with the House of Representatives, with 
instructions to the Senate conferees to 
insist upon the Senate amendments. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] 
and the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
LonG] are absent on official business. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Tennessee 
Mr. KEFAUVER] and the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone] would each vote 
“Nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 46, 
nays 48, as follows: 


YEAS—46 
Aiken Dirksen Millikin 
Allott Duff Mundt 
Barrett Dworshak Payne 
Beall Flanders Potter 
Bender Goldwater Purtell 
Bennett Hickenlooper Saltonstall 
Bricker Hruska Schoeppel 
Bridges Ives Smith, Maine 
Bush Jenner Smith, N. J. 
Butler Knowland Thye 
Capehart Kuchel Watkins 
Carlson Langer Welker 
Case, N. J. Malone Wiley 
Case, S. Dak. Martin, Iowa 
Cotton Martin, Pa, 
Curtis McCarthy 

NAYS—48 
Anderson Ervin Humphrey 
Barkley Frear Jackson 
Bible Fulbright Johnson, Tex. 
Byrd George Johnston, S. C 
Chavez Gore Kennedy 
Clements Green Kerr 
Daniel Hayden Laird 
Douglas e: 
Eastland 11¹ Magnuson 
lender Holland Mansfield 


McClellan Neuberger Smathers 
McNamara O'Mahoney Sparkman 
Monroney Pastore Stennis 
Morse Robertson Symington 
Murray Russell ‘Thurmond 
Neely Scott Young 
NOT VOTING 2 
Kefauver Long 


So Mr. HickENLOoPER’s motion to re- 
commit was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the conference re- 
port. [Putting the question.) 

The report was agreed to. 
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The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 3183) to provide an 
improved farm program. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment 3-9-56-B. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Nebraska desire to have 
his amendment read? It is a long 
amendment. 

Mr. CURTIS. The amendment has 
rom printed. It is not necessary to read 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the text of the amendment will 
be printed in the Recor» at this point. 

The amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis] was, on 
page 30, between lines 17 and 18, to in- 
sert the following: 


COMMISSION TO PREPARE LEGISLATION PROVIDING 
FOR INCREASED INDUSTRIAL USE OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL PRODUCTS 


Sec. 310. (a) (1) There is hereby estab- 
lished a Commission on Increased Industrial 
Use of Agricultural Products (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Commission). The Com- 
mission shall be composed of five members 
to be appointed by the President. In mak- 
ing such appointments the President shall 
give due consideration to the interests of 
various segments of agriculture. One of the 
members so appointed shall be designated as 
chairman by the President. 

(2) Members of the Commission shall be 
paid compensation at the rate of $50 per day 
and shall be reimbursed for necessary travel- 
ing and other expenses incurred by them in 
the performance of their duties as members 
of the Commission. 

(3) The Commission is authorized to ap- 
point and fix the compensation, without re- 
gard to the civil-service laws and the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949, as amended, of an execu- 
tive director and such chemists, engineers, 
agriculturists, attorneys, legislative drafts- 
men, and other assistants as it may deem 
necessary. The Secretary of Agriculture is 
authorized to provide the Commission with 
necessary office space, and may detail, on a 
reimbursable basis, any personnel of the De- 
partment of Agriculture to assist the Com- 
mission in carrying out its work. 

(4) Upon request of the Commission, any 
other department or agency of the Govern- 
ment having information or data needed by 
the Commission in carrying out its duties 
under this section, shall make such infor- 
mation or data available to the Commission 
for such purposes. The Commission shall 
take such steps as may be necessary to pro- 
tect against unauthorized disclosure any 
such information or data which may be 
classified for security purposes. 

(5) Service of an individual as a member 
of the Commission or employment of an 
individual by the Commission in a technical 
or professional field, on a part-time or full- 
time basis, shall not be considered as service 
or employment bringing such individual 
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within the provisions of section 281, 283, 284, 
434, or 1914 of title 18 of the United States 
Code, or section 190 of the Revised Statutes 
(5 U. S. C. 99). 1 

(b) It shall be the duty of the Commis- 
sion to prepare and present to the Congress, 
not later than April 15, 1957, the necessary 
draft, or drafts, of legislation Which in its 
opinion will bring about the greatest prac- 
tical use for industrial purposes of agricul- 
tural products not needed for human or 
animal consumption, including, but not lim- 
ited to, use in the manufacture of rubber, 
industrial alcohol, motor fuels, plastics, and 
other products. 

(e) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sum, not to exceed $150,000, 
as may be necessary to enable the Commis- 
sion to carry out its functions. 

(d) Upon submission of the draft or 
drafts referred to in subsection (b), the Com- 
mission shall cease to exist. 

(e) (1) Any bill or joint resolution em- 
bodying a draft or drafts of proposed legis- 
lation presented to the Congress under sub- 
section (b) shall, upon introduction in the 
Senate or House of Representatives, be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry of the Senate or the Committee 
on Agriculture of the House of Representa- 
tives, as the case may be. Such committee 
shall proceed as expeditiously as possible to 
consider such bill or joint resolution. 

(2) This subsection is enacted by the 
Congress (A) as an exercise of the rule- 
making power of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives, respectively, and as such 
shall be considered as part of the rules of 
each House, respectively, and (B) with full 
recognition of the constitutional right of 
either House to change such rules (so far 
as they relate to the procedure in such 
House) at any time, in the same manner and 
to the same extent as in the case of any 
other rule of such House. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, may 
we have order in the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate 
will be in order. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 12 minutes. 

The amendment is basically the same 
as the bill that I introduced, S. 2940, 
and about which I spoke on March 7. 
My remarks can be found on page 4131 
of the Recorp. A copy of that bill was 
earlier placed on the desk of each Sen- 
ator. However, I wish to call attention 
to the fact that some important changes 
have been made. 

This amendment calls for a Commis- 
sion to be appointed by the President 
to prepare legislation to promote the 
industrial uses of agricultural products 
not needed for human or animal con- 
sumption. 

If there has been one central idea 
running through the length of this de- 
bate, it has been that the American 
farmers want and need to farm more of 
their acreage. There has been a de- 
mand for more cotton acreage, for more 
corn acreage, and the producers of wheat 
and rice and every other product would 
like to expand in their production. The 
doctrine of scarcity is not only expen- 
sive for our Government, but it curtails 
production to the point where the small 
family-sized farmer finds extreme diffi- 
culty in operating. 

We need new markets. Where shall 
they be found? 

We must agree that the day that we 
can expend our foreign trade has greatly 
disappeared. With our help, many of 
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the nations of the earth that once were 
food deficit areas, are now not only self- 
sufficient, but are also producing a sur- 
plus. The greatest market that we can 
find any place in the world is right here 
at home. 

We are living in an industrial age. 
Today, the American, regardless of where 
he lives, has more gadgets and machines 
and equipment than ever before. Al- 
most all production is mechanical. Un- 
less the farmers can share in this indus- 
trial market, they will be out of step 
with the rest of our economy and they 
cannot be a prosperous and self-sup- 
porting segment of our population. 

There are many opportunities in the 
field of industrial uses. The produc- 
tion of our broad fertile acres can be 
used industrially. Let us take the case 
of motor fuel. It is estimated that in 
1955, the motor cars of the country 
burned 55 billion gallons of gasoline. 
Were we to blend alcohol in that gasoline 
to the extent of 5 percent, it would re- 
quire 1 billion bushels of grain. Do any 
of you know where you can find a market 
for a billion bushels of grain? 

This is not idle dreaming. The United 
States Department of Agriculture, in its 
report based on research done at Peoria, 
III., said in 1954, and I quote: 

Because of extensive practical experience 
in the use of alcohol gasoline blends in 
foreign countries and laboratories and road 
studies made in this country, it is evident 
that the use of alcohol as a fuel for internal- 
combustion engines is practical from a tech- 
nological standpoint, 


Were we only to use a 3-percent al- 
cohol blend in the gasoline burned in 
1955, it would consume more than 630 
million bushels of grain. 

A bushel of grain will produce about 
2% gallons of alcohol. The residue 
constitutes a very high protein food for 
livestock, which will have a value that 
will equal the manufacturing cost. 

There was a time when horses and 
mules provided the power, not only for 
farm operations, but for all local trans- 
portation. Millions of acres were used 
to produce the hay, alfalfa, and grain to 
feed the horses and mules. That mar- 
ket is gone. The farmers ought to be 
permitted to produce a portion of the 
motor fuel that they use in farming and 
transportation. 

From a conservation standpoint it is 
better to use that which we can replace 
year after year than to use a depletable 
resource. Alcohol for motor fuel can be 
made from wheat and corn from the 
Middle West, from potatoes from Maine, 
from sorghum from Texas, from sweet 
potatoes from Georgia, or from any crop 
containing starch. Such a program will 
materially assist the farmers in every 
State in the Union. 

I do not believe that such a program 
would be unfair to the petroleum indus- 
try. .The wise leaders in that industry 
are concerned about the cost of govern- 
ment. The entire petroleum industry is 
benefited when we have prosperity in 
agriculture. 

Every retailer, wholesaler, and distrib- 
utor of gasoline would still handle the 
same volume of merchandise if a blend 
were used. Certainly the farmers of the 
country have as much right to a tiny 
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portion of the motor fuel market of the 
United States as the importers of pe- 
troleum products, and we all know that 
these imports are considerable. 

In addition to the potential market of 
alcohol for motor fuel, we have need for 
alcohol in our Government purchases. 
Alcohol is used in the airplane industry, 
for rockets, guided missiles, turbo jets 
and reciprocating engines. At the pres- 
ent time, that alcohol is being made 
largely from petroleum products and 
from imported black strap molasses. 
With the United States Government the 
owner of huge quantities of surplus 
grain, why shouldn’t that grain be used 
to supply the Government’s need for al- 
cohol for defense establishments? 

Our rubber needs also provide a po- 
tential market for farmers. If all of the 
synthetic rubber made in this country in 
1955 had been made from alcohol made 
from grain, it would have required more 
than 307 million bushels. Had the nat- 
ural rubber that we used in this country 
been displaced by a synthetic rubber 
made from alcohol made from surplus 
grain, it would have taken an additional 
221 million bushels of grain. 

We made great quantities of rubber 
from alcohol made from. grain during 
World War II. We can do it again. 
These are just two of the potential mar- 
kets in this country for surplus farm 
products. Plastics offer possibilities, too. 

The domestic cotton producers face a 
shrinking market, due to the increased 
foreign production and increased domes- 
tie use of cotton substitutes. While cot- 
ton may not afford the wide opportunity 
for chemurgical research that is present 
in surplus grain, there are many impor- 
tant objectives to be studied. 

Chemical additives to cotton fabrics 
resulted in materials that are flame-re- 
sistant, water-resistant, and wrinkle- 
proof. Cotton can conceivably be used 
in many end products now supplied by 
imported jute and hemp. Rug backing, 
twine, and bale coverings are ready ex- 
amples. 

Mr. President, these suggestions are 
not visionary. We have the benefit of 
more than a quarter century of research, 
proving that these things are possible. 
They just have not been applied by in- 
dustry. 

Unless we develop industrial uses for 
the products of our farms, we can expect 
to continue to spend huge sums, such as 
a million dollars a day, for storage. We 
can expect to continue to appropriate 
over a billion dollars a year to finance 
agriculture. We can also expect that 
the acreage that farmers are permitted 
to farm will continue to be cut and cut 
and cut. This means the disappearance 
of countless small and middle-sized 
farms, because only the large units will 
have enough acres left to farm efficiently. 
Let us, today, take the first step in 
launching out on a positive program of 
greater uses of the products of the farm. 

It is necessary that we have Govern- 
ment action to start such a program, 
We must have one that has stability upon 
which farmers and businessmen can 
rely. I believe it can be accomplished 
under our system of private enterprise. 
It will have to have Government direc- 
tion. It may mean some Government 
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help, such as has been extended to other 
infant industries. It will be cheaper in 
the end, however, and it will save the 
family-sized farm in America. 

The time has come when we should 
say to our experts who believe that a 
greater market can be found here at 
home for the products of the farm to 
present their plan and then have it con- 
sidered by the Congress. To support this 
amendment binds no one to support or 
approve whatever is proposed by the 
Commission. 

This amendment calls for the creation 
of a commission of five. They must be 
representative of the various phases and 
segments of American agriculture. They 
would have until April 15, 1957, to study 
the various possibilities, and with the 
aid of technicians, draftsmen, chemists, 
engineers, lawyers and others, prepare 
the necessary draft, or drafts, of legis- 
lation for the Congress to consider. 
There is no way the adoption of this 
amendment can do any harm. I believe 
that it will do a great deal of good. It 
is not in conflict with any part of this 
bill, and I urge its adoption. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I wish to say that I 
have examined the last part of the 
amendment proposed by the distin- 
guished Senator from Nebraska, and I 
hope very much that the committee will 
agree to accept it. In any event, I intend 
to support it. In the very dire emer- 
gency in which we find ourselves today 
we cannot fail to pursue any path which 
may lead us to a means of disposal of 
the products of American farms at prices 
profitable to the American farmer, and 
relieve the burden of the American tax- 
payer. The total amount which the 
amendment provides for the cost of the 
commission is only $150,000. That is 
completely insignificant considering the 
possibilities of even one development 
that would aid us to solve the problem 
which confronts us today. 

I think the Senator from Nebraska is 
standing on completely sound ground, 
and I hope the Senate will adopt the 
amendment, and that something can be 
worked out that will open up a new 
avenue for disposing of the products of 
American farms. It will not only help 
the farmer, but it will certainly help 
the taxpayer, when we consider the 
large sum of money which it is now 
necessary to expend. 

Mr. HRUSKA,. Mr. President, will my 
colleague yield? 

Mr, CURTIS. Mr. President, I yield 
to my colleague from Nebraska. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I 
should like to take this opportunity to 
commend my colleague for the patient 
work he has put into this amendment. 
It is a constructive piece of work. It is 
bottomed on a great deal of technical 
and educational research and will go a 
long way toward making progress in a 
very wholesome way in dealing with the 
problems which we have been debating 
for the past 3 weeks. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, the ap- 
proach which the Senator has used will 
result in a fresh approach, and have an 
impact on men who will be possessed of 
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hope and faith in the future, and will 
bring their talents to bear on the solu- 
tion of the problems, rather than to have 
it administered by those who would prob- 
ably try to interpose obstacles which 
might be used as reasons why it cannot 
work. 

It is my sincere hope that the Senate 
will adopt this amendment without de- 
lay. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the Senator 
from Iowa. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
the formation of a commission as sug- 
gested by the Senator from Nebraska 
would be, I believe, a very real step in 
the right direction. 

Mr. President, Iam happy to cosponsor 
and support the amendment offered by 
my distinguished colleague from Ne- 
braska. I have served with the Senator 
in the House of Representatives and the 
Senate for almost 18 years. I know how 
faithfully he represents his State and 
the people of Nebraska. 

Today we are discussing the farm pro- 
gram for 1956. No one can study this 
problem, or even listen to the debate on 
the various amendments that have been 
proposed, without realization of the in- 
tricate and vital part that accumulated 
surpluses of farm products play in the 
overall farm picture. Many of the pro- 
visions of the farm program now being 
debated are aimed at minimizing the 
danger that surpluses hold for our farm 
economy. Much of the activity of the 
Agriculture Department is directed to- 
ward this problem. For example, we are 
concentrating on developing foreign 
markets for our agricultural surpluses. 
In fiscal 1954 exports went up 7 percent 
and in fiscal 1955 they went up another 
4 percent. 

Certainly I shall support the general 
outlines of the farm program that is di- 
rected toward correcting this problem. 
I appreciate the increased foreign mar- 
kets program of the Department of Ag- 
riculture but the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Nebraska adds another 
ingredient in this formula for increased 
farm prosperity. It provides for the for- 
mation of a commission to study the 
problem of finding new and profitable 
uses for the products of the farm by the 
industrial genius of our economy. Its 
basic philosophy is good. It is an afirm- 
ative approach to a problem that needs 
constructive attack. It is aimed at using 
the full facilities of our varied and highly 
effective American economy. 

The story of our individual develop- 
ment is one of the brightest pages in 
the saga of our American development. 
We have pioneered the world in develop- 
ing the facilities of transportation and 
communication. The Commission To 
Study New Uses of our Farm Products 
by Industry will help to mobilize that 
same American genius in solving one of 
our most critical problems—the need for 
improvement of agriculture in our 
economy. 

On the 7th of March the Senator from 
Nebraska made a speech on the floor of 
the Senate explaining the purposes and 
goals of this amendment. He outlined 
the problem in a clear manner. He ex- 
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plained the potentials of his amendment 
in concise terms. I was particularly 
happy to hear his detailed references to 
the part alcohol may play in helping to 
use constructively our surplus farm 
products. 

One of the byproducts of the pro- 
posed commission should be the con- 
solidation and correlation of the indi- 
vidual patterns of research that have 
already been developed. Many of the 
agriculture schools of the Nation, many 
private industries, and a number of for- 
eign countries have been studying this 
problem. The commission that would 
be established under this amendment 
would serve as an agency of correlation. 
It would fit together the various pieces 
of this puzzle so that a complete picture 
of the problem might be formed. It 
would seem to me that putting the pieces 
of this puzzle together might indicate we 
are closer to the solution than we think. 

Mr. President, I am happy to support 
this amendment. We must exhaust 
every possibility, survey the ground 
along every road to make certain we 
attack the farm problem from every 
angle. This amendment is eminently 
worthy of passage by the Senate. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the Senator 
from Wisconsin, 

Mr. WILEY. I am agreeably sur- 
prised at this new approach, which I 
think is a proper approach to the solu- 
tion of the problems which we are fac- 
ing in the field of surpluses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BARKLEY in the chair). The time allotted 
to the Senator from Nebraska has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in this 
atomic age, when we are delving into 
the mysteries of matter which we have 
never before thought of, I am satisfied 
that if the course suggested in the Sen- 
ator’s amendment is pursued by men of 
vision, we shall get away from trying 
to legislate with reference to all our 
economic questions. 

I congratulate the Senator from Ne- 
braska, and I shall be very happy to 
support his amendment. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I wish to say that this amend- 
ment may furnish the most construc- 
tive feature of the entire bill. It has 
that possibility. The Senator from Ne- 
braska follows in the footsteps of his 
distinguished predecessor, the late Ken- 
neth Wherry. I commend the Senator 
for his activity in this field. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I wish, likewise, to 
congratulate the Senator from Nebras- 
ka, because I think his amendment 
should be made a part of the bill. The 
only objection I would have is that we 
should do the job now, and I shall in- 
troduce next week a bill on which I 
think there should be hearings, and 
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which I think will go into the question 
a little more deeply than does the 
amendment of the Senator from Ne- 
braska. 

But I certainly congratulate the Sen- 
ator, and I shall vote for his amend- 
ment. I think it proceeds in the right 
direction. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I now 
yield to the junior Senator from Colo- 
rado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I was 
happy to join with my colleagues and 
neighbor from Nebraska in the introduc- 
tion of S. 2940, a bill to establish a com- 
mission to prepare legislation providing 
for increased industrial use of agricul- 
tural products, which is similar to the 
purpose of the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Nebraska to the farm 
bill. : 

For years we have been discussing 
ways in which to dispose of our surplus 
crops. I believe every avenue has been 
explored, except the one proposed by the 
Senator from Nebraska. The amend- 
ment offers by far the greatest unknown, 
untrod avenue for the disposal of surplus 
agricultural crops that lies before us at 
the present time. For that reason I am 
happy to join with the Senator in urging 
the adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. Tyield. 

Mr. MUNDT. As one of the coauthors 
of the basic legislation which gave rise 
to the amendment, I assure the Senator 
from Nebraska that I shall support his 
amendment now. 

Within the last 48 hours I had the 
privilege of appearing on a television 
program in which the Department of 
Agriculture demonstrated certain of the 
products which it is already producing 
as the result of the industrial uses of 
farm products. Included among the 
products were a very attractive looking 
raincoat made from farm products; a 
very attractive topcoat made primarily 
from corn mixed with hay; material 
from which to make dresses; and garden 
hose. 

We already know that there is much 
that can be done, but we have just be- 
gun to scratch the surface. 

I am certain that such a mechanism 
as the Senator from Nebraska proposes, 
once it is set in motion on a full scale 
and at full speed ahead, can do much to 
provide new markets for farm products, 
thus helping to whip the devastating 
problem of surplus commodities. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Nebraska has 
again expired. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, as part of my 
remarks, there may be printed in the 
Recorp the names of the 18 Senators 
who are the coauthors with me of S. 
2940, which is similar to the amend- 
ment under consideration. 

There being no objection, the names 
of the Senators were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Mr. Curtis, for himself, Mr. Hruska, Mr. 
AKEN, Mr. Munpr, Mr. Case of South Da- 
kota, Mr. BARRETT, Mr. ALLoTT, Mr. YOUNG, 
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Mr. MARTIN of Iowa, Mr. HICKENLOOPER, Mr. 
Bricker, Mr. BENDER, Mr. JENNER, Mr. Mo- 
CARTHY, Mr. WATKINS, Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. 
WELKER, Mr, DIEKSEN, and Mr. CAPEHART. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I am 
ready for a vote. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I do not think all the time 
which has been allotted to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ne- 
braska will be taken. We are probably 
ready to yield back our time; but I 
have agreed to yield 15 minutes to the 
Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, can 
we not take action on the amendment of 
the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
So far as I am concerned, I favor the 
amendment; but I had already agreed to 
yield time to the Senator from Arkansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina has 30 
minutes, which he can allot as he 
wishes. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I yield 15 minutes to the 
junior Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, can 
we not vote on the amendment now? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Indiana will save time if 
he will not interrupt the regular 
procedure, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas is recognized for 
15 minutes. 


TAX REDUCTION FOR LOW INCOME 
CORPORATIONS — AMENDMENTS 
TO H. R. 9166 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, on 
February 3, I introduced two bills, S. 
3128, cosponsored by Senators SPARK- 
MAN, CAPEHART, KENNEDY, FREAR, BEALL, 
Durr, Morse, SMATHERS, LEHMAN, DOUG- 
Las, and HUMPHREY, and S. 3129, co- 
sponsored by Senators SPARKMAN, CAPE- 
HART, HUMPHREY, KENNEDY, BEALL, Durr, 
MORSE, SMATHERS, LEHMAN, and DOUGLAS. 
Both of these bills would reduce the im- 
pact of Federal income taxes on low-in- 
come corporations. Since that date the 
House of Representatives has passed a 
bill, H. R. 9166, which would extend pres- 
ent corporate tax rates for an additional 
year. The extension of these rates was 
recommended by the President in his 
Economic Report to the Congress. I now 
submit two alternative amendments to 
H. R. 9166, which amendments adopt the 
proposals contained in S. 3128 and S. 
3129, and in which I am joined by the 
same cosponsors. 

Under present law, which the Presi- 
dent wishes to continue, corporations 
generally are subject to a normal tax 
rate on net earnings of 30 percent, plus 
a surtax rate of 22 percent on net earn- 
ings in excess of $25,000. The amend- 
ment patterned after S. 3129, which 
appears to be more compatible with cur- 
rent estimates of revenue requirements, 
provides a normal tax rate of 22 percent 
and a surtax rate of 31 percent. Ac- 
cording to the staff of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation, 
this would result in an estimated in- 
erease in revenue of approximately $20 
million. 
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The distribution of the benefits, or 
increased liabilities under this proposal 


are shown in exhibit 1 which I shall 


furnish for the record at the conclusion 
of these remarks. The effects can be 
illustrated by these examples taken 
from the table. Corporations with in- 
comes of $25,000 and less would have 
their tax burden reduced by 26.7 per- 
cent. A corporation with income of 
$100,000 would be given tax relief of 2.7 
percent. Corporations with incomes of 
$500,000 and over would have increased 
tax liabilities of from 1.1 percent, in the 
case of a corporation with that income, 
to 1.9 percent for a corporation with 
income of $100 million. 

The break-even point under this 
amendment occurs at the $225,000 in- 
come level—all firms earning less than 
$225,000 would receive a tax reduction 
and all firms earning more than $225,000 
would receive a tax increase. Obviously 
this redistribution of the impact of cor- 
porate taxes would benefit the low in- 
come corporations. While the tax relief 
afforded would be modest, I believe it 
would have a significant beneficial effect 
on the smaller businesses of the Nation. 

Now, if it should be determined that 
a revenue loss is feasible, the Senate 
could adopt my other amendment which 
is patterned after S. 3128. This amend- 
ment would merely reverse the present 
tax rates by providing for a 22 percent 
normal tax upon net earnings and a 30 
percent surtax on all earnings in excess 
of $25,000. The staff of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation 
advises me that the revenue loss from 
this proposal would be somewhere be- 
tween $300 million and $400 million. 
The Senate must consider whether the 
budget outlook is such that the revenue 
loss can be afforded. The effect of this 
alternative amendment upon the var- 
ious income levels is shown by the table 
which appears in exhibit 2 to this state- 
ment. 

Mr. President, a healthy commun?’ 
of small businesses is essential to r 
tional growth, national prosperity, and 
political health. We must prevent the 
development of an economic no-man’s 
land for small business. This means 
that some form of encouragement must 
be devised for the modest-sized enter- 
prise to enable it to grow and to remain 
strong. 

As I see it, the chief competitive 
handicaps of the small business are: 
First, great difficulty and expense in 
obtaining equity capital; second, high 
interest rates upon borrowed money; 
and third, insufficient funds for man- 
agement personnel. Our tax structure 
emphasizes and compounds these dis- 
criminations against small business. 

The small businesses have three prin- 
eipal sources for funds with which to 
maintain and expand production: first, 
new capital investment; second, borrow- 
ing; and third, business earnings. 

Small business has difficulty in ob- 
taining equity capital because it does not 
have the large financial resources which 
will guarantee stockholders against 
severe loss on their investment. A small- 
business man who needs equity capital 
usually is told that the expense of rais- 
ing up to $300,000 in the securities mar- 
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ket averages almost 20 percent and may 
reach 25 percent or 30 percent. He may 
ask, “Why,” and point to the recent 
Ford or General Motors issues where 
the expense was a small fraction of 1 
percent. But he must face the uncom- 
fortable fact that it will cost him 40 
or 50 times as much to tap the capital 
markets as it costs the larger corpo- 
rations. 

Because of the difficulty in obtaining 
equity financing, the small-business man 
usually must borrow money for a short 
term from a bank or other lender to 
realize his capital needs. Long-term 
borrowings in the securities markets 
would be subject to the same difficulties 
as equity financing. Interest rates are 
commonly established at 6 percent or 
even higher for the small-business man. 
The large corporations may either float a 
debt issue of securities or borrow money 
at interest rates of 3% percent or 4 
percent for long terms. This gives 
larger corporations a competitive ad- 
vantage which reduces their costs and, 
therefore, could result in lower prices to 
customers or higher returns on their 
stockholders’ investments. 

In this connection, however, it is in- 
teresting to note that the lower costs 
made possible by these competitive ad- 
vantages are not necessarily passed on 
to consumers. The FTC-SEC Quarterly 
Financial Report for the second quarter 
of 1955 shows that corporate profits as a 
percentage of sales rise in proportion to 
the asset size of the corporation. For 
example, the smallest corporations—as- 
sets under $250,000—earned only 1.1 
cents per dollar of sales, while the largest 
corporations—$100 million and over 
were earning 7.4 cents per dollar of sales. 
This disparity in profits occurs while the 
largest manufacturing corporations in- 
creased their sales volume by 19 percent 
between the third quarter of 1954 and 
the third quarter of 1955, in contrast to 
a mere 3 percent increase in sales volume 
of the smallest manufacturing corpora- 
tions. Thus, the small manufacturer is 
losing out in both volume of sales and 
percent of profit per dollar of sales. 

The difficulties which the smaller cor- 
poration has in obtaining equity capital 
from stock issues or borrowings makes 
it much more dependent on retained 
earnings than are larger companies. 
Hence, unless its profits are greater, or 
its tax burden is less, the smal] company 
finds itself in a position of relative weak- 
ness compared to large companies with 
which it must often compete. 

In terms of profits upon investment 
we find that corporations in the smallest 
category, as reported by the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Securities 
and Exchange Commission—those with 
under $250,000 in assets—sustained a net 
loss in the fourth quarter of 1954, re- 
turned 3.6 percent upon their equity in 
the first quarter of 1955, returned 5.3 per- 
cent upon their equity in the second 
quarter of 1955, and returned 10.4 per- 
cent upon their equity in the fourth 
quarter of 1955. Contrast this record 
with that of corporations with $100 mil- 
lion or over. During every quarter of 
the last year, they returned more than 
13.5 pecent upon the equity investment 
of their stockholders. During the sec- 
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ond quarter of 1955 the return reached 
15.0 percent. Furthermore, total cor- 
porate profits after taxes in 1955 have 
been exceeded only by profits in 1950. 
However, as shown by the statistics 
above, the profit ratios of the largest 
corporations greatly exceed the ratios 
of their smaller brothers. 

By nature, the small-business corpora- 
tion involves more risk, less diversifica- 
tion of product, and a smaller financial 
cushion against initial reverses. This is 
illustrated most dramatically by the 
business failure statistics based on com- 
panies listed with Dun & Bradstreet. 
Very few, if any, failures are recorded for 
large corporations, but the rise in these 
dismal statistics for small businesses has 
been alarming in recent years. In 1945 
there were only 809 failures. In 1953 
there were approximately 8,862. In 
1954 there were 11,086. The latest re- 
ports for 1955 indicate that there were 
almost as many, 10,969, in that boom 
year as there were in 1954. 

Either one of my amendments will not 
only permit the retention of more capital 
in the small business, so that less high- 
cost financing is necessary; but this re- 
tained income will also serve as a coun- 
tervailing pressure against mergers and 
consolidations. The more favorable tax 
treatment for small corporations will en- 
able many of them to survive whereas 
they might otherwise end up among the 
failure statistics. 

In addition to failures, statistics of the 
Federal Trade Commission show the fol- 
lowing trend in the number of manufac- 
turing and mining concerns acquired or 
merged during the last 30 years. Be- 
ginning in 1922, the number of mergers 
rose steadily from 297 to a peak of 1,216 
in 1929. Thereafter, the number of 
mergers leveled off at less than 200 in 
1932, and varied within a range from 87 
to 419 throughout the 1940's. How- 
ever, mergers rose rapidly in 1951, 
reached 822 in 1952, and stayed at a high 
level in 1953 and 1954. 

While I do not pretend to be an expert 
on tax matters, it is very obvious to me 
that the ability to carry over business 
losses from one year, to offset profits in 
another year, is a strong factor in this 
merger movement. It is very difficult for 
the small corporation, suffering losses 
caused in many instances by its small- 
ness alone, to resist the eager embrace 
of the profitable giant seeking a dowry 
of tax advantages to be derived from the 
anr losses of the unfortunate bride- 

I do not have a solution to this prob- 
lem. But until some solution is found, 
we must do ` whatever we can to 
strengthen small companies and thus 
make them less attractive to the rich 
suitor with a loss carryover gleam in his 
eye. My amendments will reduce the 
taxes on small companies, and the in- 
come retained thereby will contribute 
directly to this strength. 

Mr. President, there are many others 
in this country who believe that the 
corporate tax structure favors the 
growth of large businesses as against 
small businesses. For instance, last 
December when testifying before the 
Subcommittee on Tax Policy of the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report, Mr. 
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Dexter M. Keezer, vice president and 
director of the Economics Department 
of the McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
made the following statement: 

I think we have at the present time a high 
and satisfactory level of business invest- 
ment. * * * But simply in terms of main- 
taining an adequate level of investment, I 
would not say that the present is an occa- 
sion to reduce the corporate tax rate. Ex- 
cept, may I give this qualification? Main- 
taining this rate means that you are going 
to have larger and larger corporate units at 
the expense of smaller units, This seems 
to be a matter of great social, political, and 
economic significance. Over a period with 
which we are concerned, the smaller cor- 
porations, as you well know, have not had 
the same rate of growth and capital acquisi- 
tion, 


Mr. President, that is exactly my posi- 
tion, Unless some action is taken to re- 
verse the present trend, the growth of 
small businesses will continue to lag and 
their relative position in our economy 
will continue to worsen. And while on 
the general subject of growth,“ we 
should expect that as population grows 
and as business activity expands, there 
should be an expansion of business op- 
portunity and an increase in the num- 
ber of business firms. But look at the 
record as shown on page 231 of the 
President’s Economic Report. While 
there was an annual increase of almost 
55,000 firms during the period between 
1948 and 1952, the number of new oper- 
ating firms increased by only 28,300 
from June, 1954 to June, 1955. And 
this latter period has been character- 
ized as a booming economy. If this is 
what happens in a boom, I submit that 
the small businesses of this country 
might be better off without it. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to point 
out some specific and significant advan- 
tages which large corporations have 
under our present Federal tax laws. 
One example of existing big business 
bias in our corporate tax laws involves 
the accelerated depreciation of new ma- 
chinery, while similar treatment is not 
available for used machinery. It is well 
known that small businesses are the 
principal purchasers of used machinery. 
Thus, the very significant benefit of the 
accelerated depreciation tax provisions 
are not available to many smaller cor- 
porations. 

Now, some people advocate including 
secondhand machinery under the ac- 
celerated depreciation provisions, but I 
think that this action alone would merely 
accentuate the problem. For example, 
under present law a large corporation 
can, in a relatively short time, depre- 
ciate new machinery to a figure below 
its market value. The large corporation 
can then sell this machinery for more 
than its depreciated value and treat the 
income as a capital gain. If second- 
hand machinery had the benefit of ac- 
celerated depreciation, small businesses 
would be more eager to buy secondhand 
equipment. Then the giant corpora- 
tions would realize even greater profits 
from the sales and greater capital gain 
windfalls. 

The way to treat small businesses 
fairly would be to permit accelerated 
depreciation of both old and new ma- 
chinery, and to tax income derived from 
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the sale of depreciated machinery at the 
regular rates for corporate income. 
But until such changes are made, this is 
one more factor contributing to the 
financial dilemma of small businesses. 

Another advantage for large corpora- 
tions is their ability to attract and hold 
highly skilled management and tech- 
nical personnel by deferred compensa- 
tion plans. These plans reduce the im- 
pact of individual income-tax rates and 
give a higher real income to such em- 
ployees. For instance, a special bonus 
is given large corporations by those pro- 
visions of the tax laws which deal with 
stock options. All salaried employees 
must pay taxes upon their incomes at 
the regular income-tax rates. The for- 
tunate recipient of a stock option, how- 
ever, pays no tax, in most instances, 
when he receives the option; pays no 
tax when he exercises the option; and 
pays only a capital gains tax upon any 
profit he makes when he sells the stock. 

To qualify for this preferred treat- 
ment, the corporation must be able to 
value its stock by some acceptable refer- 
ence to market value at the time the 
option is granted. The small corpora- 
tion, which is closely held, has great 
difficulty in meeting this requirement. 
As a result, it is the large publicly held 
corporations which benefit. Almost half 
the corporations listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange have such plans. The 
revenue loss to the Government cannot 
be estimated, but it is very substantial. 

By this and similar devices, big busi- 
ness is able to attract and to hold the 
most able technical and executive talent. 
A small corporation must pay much 
higher salaries, if its employees who do 
not have stock options, are to be able 
to keep, after taxes, as much as the em- 
ployees of the large corporation which 
does have a stock option plan in force. 
Naturally, in a competitive labor mar- 
ket, the most valuable employees will 
tend to enter the employ of the corpora- 
tions paying them the highest net 
salaries, after taxes. 

Even the owner of the small corpora- 
tion may believe that he himself can 
find refuge against business risk, attain 
relative security, and provide a fund for 
his retirement by giving up his small 
business and going to work for a large 
corporation. The tax laws foster this 
trend by such provisions as restricted 
stock options. 

Mr. President, I believe that the 
amendments I have offered will serve 
to relieve, to some extent, the constant 
drain of management personnel from 
small business. A growing, expanding 
enterprise presents a challenge to man- 
agement, and good management will 
stay with the business so long as it can 
participate in its growth. If our tax 
policies militate against growth, there 
is little incentive to the personnel. In 
addition, higher retained earnings would 
enable the business to pay higher sal- 
aries, and this, too, would serve to keep 
good management from accepting posi- 
tions with larger companies. 

Still another advantage of the large 
corporations is their ability to adjust 
to tax rates with little effect upon their 
rates of earnings after taxes. This is 
possible because large corporations can, 
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to a considerable extent, shift a large 
portion of their taxes to consumers in 
the form of higher prices. This is espe- 
cially the case in industries which are 
dominated by one or a few corporate 
giants, and where competition does not 
operate to hold prices down. 

Small corporations can rarely set 
prices to absorb taxes. There are too 
many of them, and generally no single 
one is in a position to exert substantial 
control over prices in its industry. 

Actually, the small corporation gets 
hit from both sides under the present 
corporate tax structure. Its raw ma- 
terials tend to be produced by giant 
concerns which can pass on a large share 
of their taxes to it. Thus, corporate 
taxes, for the small corporation, will 
generally result in higher costs. At the 
same time, it does not have the eco- 
nomic power to set prices to absorb its 
own taxes. 

And finally, some very wise provisions 
in the tax law, designed to encourage 
research and experimental programs by 
industry, operate to the primary bene- 
fit of big business. These provisions 
offer favorable tax treatment of expend- 
itures made for research. While these 
provisions have considerable merit, I 
think we should frankly admit that the 
benefits inure almost exclusively to big 
businesses. 

Furthermore, the defense needs of the 
Nation require direct Federal expendi- 
tures for research for weapons and other 
items of military necessity. The size of 
these Federal expenditures amounts to 
over a billion dollars every year, and the 
contracts go primarily to our huge indus- 
trial corporations. It would seem that 
the law has compounded the advantage 
of big business in the field of research— 
or, as I have heard it said more collo- 
quially, “them as has, gits.“ 

This is just one more set of circum- 
stances illustrating an economic bias in 
favor of big business. Tax relief for 
small businesses is the best way to offset 
some of this bias, and I think that such 
relief must be granted. 

And while on the subject of Federal ex- 
penditures for the output of industrial 
concerns, we should remember that a 
very substantial part of the total business 
in this country is associated with the 
national defense. Defense contracts 
awarded in 1955 totaled over $15 billion. 
And in spite of congressional efforts to 
divert some of this spending to small 
firms, the major portion has gone to a 
few giant corporations. 

The Senate Armed Services Committee 
recently reported that from June 1950, 
through June 1953, over 63 percent of the 
value of all defense contracts went to the 
100 largest defense contractors. Dur- 
ing the period of July 1953, through 
December 1954, this percentage rose to 
over 68 percent. It is no answer to pre- 
tend that such conditions are inevitable. 
The ability to accumulate capital and 
grow through more equitable corporate 
tax rates would be a very important fac- 
tor in reversing this trend of defense 
buying from the largest corporations, 

Mr. President, since the introduction 
of my bills, S. 3128 and S. 3129, I have 
been admonished that I should not for- 
get those small businesses which are 
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proprietorships or partnerships, and 
which do not choose to file a corporate 
tax return as permitted under the 1954 
revenue act. I assure you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I have not forgotten these 
businesses, and I urge the committees of 
Congress who study and draft our tax 
laws not to forget them. Some way 
should be found to relieve the tax burden 
of all those with low and middle incomes, 
whether their incomes are derived from 
wages, farms, professional services, pro- 
Prietorships, or partnerships, How- 
ever, it should be noted that any corpor- 
ate income which is saved by my amend- 
ments, and which is not retained for cor- 
porate growth, will be taxed as individual 
income of the stockholders receiving it. 

Although I could recommend other 
changes in the tax laws, including 
changes in the individual tax rates, Iam 
forced to view the situation realistically 
and recognize that Rome was not built 
inaday. Frankly, here is the situation. 
The House of Representatives has passed 
a bill which will continue the corporate 
tax rate and certain excise-tax rates at 
their present levels. While diverse 
amendments on diverse subjects could be 
offered on such a bill, the practical ap- 
proach and courteous approach to the 
committees of Congress is to limit 
amendments to the subject matter 
treated in the bill. 

Under the circumstances, the most I 
can hope to accomplish is to obtain 
amendment of the corporate tax struc- 
ture in the Finance Committee or on the 
floor of the Senate. I think that any 
more ambitious plan would be fruitless. 
However, I respectfully urge the com- 
mittees of Congress with jurisdiction in 
the field of taxation to give early and 
earnest consideration to a revision of the 
individual income-tax rates in the inter- 
est of all our low and middle-income 
taxpayers. 

Mr. President, I have tried to show 
that small businesses are in a bad way in 
this country. This is shown by business 
failures, by business mergers, and by 
profit ratios and sales volume of differ- 
ent size classes of corporations. I be- 
lieve that conditions exist in our general 
economy, as well as in the tax law itself, 
which contribute to and aggravate this 
situation. In considering a bill to ex- 
tend the present corporate tax rates, we 
have an opportunity to offset in a real 
way some of the disadvantages faced by 
the small-business man. 

The present rate structure seems to 
have contributed to the decline in the 
relative importance of small business in 
recent years. 'To the extent that our tax 
laws foster larger and larger business 
units, our political democracy is weak- 
ened. I am sure that we all recognize 
the relationship between the survival of 
many thriving business units and the 
survival of our political democracy. 

These amendments will assist those 
companies in the formative or develop- 
ment stage to overcome initial capital 
difficulties, and will assure a continuing 
supply of capital when it is needed. to 
maintain the competitive position of the 
small-business enterprise. I can think 
of no action more vital to the mainte- 
nance of our system of free enterprise 
than the encouragement and develop- 
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ment of small businesses. They are the 
very foundation of our national economy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp two tables which were prepared 
in conjunction with the staff of the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Tax- 
ation. These 2 tables illustrate the 
effect of the 2 amendments which I shall 
offer to the bill to extend for another 
year, rates of a corporate nature. I 
wish to emphasize the fact that exhibit 1 
is the table which pertains to the amend- 
ment which I shall press for in the com- 
mittee on the legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BaRKLEW in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion to the unanimous consent request? 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Exar 1.—Effect of a normal tax rate of 

22 percent and a surtax rate of 31 percent 

(proposal in S. 3129) 


Change 


No change. 
Exum 2.—Effect of a normal tax rate of 
22 percent and a surtax rate of 30 percent 
(proposal in S. 3128) 


Present | Proposed Change 
Du, | biiy 
Income y 
subject to norm: (normal 
normal tax rate = sate = P 
percent, | percent 0 
and surtax | gu surtax Amount Cont 
rate 22 rate 30 
percent) | pereent) 
$1, 500 $1, 100 —$400 | —26.7 
3, 000 2, 200 —800 | —26.7 
4, 500 3,300 | —1,200 | —26.7 
6, 000 4,400 | —1,600 | —26.7 
7, 500 5,500 | —2,000 | —26.7 
20, 500 18, 500 | —2,000) —9. 8 
46, 500 44,500 | —2, 000 —4.3 
111, 500 109,500 | —2,000 | —1.8 
254, 500 252,500 | —2, 000 —0.8 
es 514, 500 512, 500 | —2, 000 —.4 
5, 194, 500 | 5,192,500 | —2. 000 | —. 04 
8100, 000,000. 51, 994, 500 51, 902, 500 | —2,000 | —. 004 
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The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3183) to provide an im- 
proved farm program, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All 
time has been yielded back. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, it 
is my understanding that all time has 
not been yielded back. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will state that, as a matter of fact, 
the Senator from South Carolina did not 
have control of the time. Under the 
unanimous consent agreement, where 
the chairman of the committee is in 
favor of an amendment, the time in 
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opposition is controlled by the minority 
leader. I am advised that there is no 
objection to the control of the time by 
the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
desire to make some comments on the 
amendment. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have no objection to 
the majority’s using its time. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senator from Wyoming be al- 
lowed to speak for 10 minutes. I under- 
stand we have 15 minutes left. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Senator from Wyo- 
ming may proceed. 

SHALL CONGRESS CONTINUE TO DELEGATE ITS 
POWERS? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
confess that I did not have the oppor- 
tunity to listen to the speech made by 
the Senator from Nebraska about this 
matter earlier in the week. There were 
other legislative duties which took my 
time, among them the preparation of an 
amendment of my own to the bill, which 
was adopted, and sitting in the confer- 
ence on the Colorado River bill, which 
has passed both Houses, and which came 
to an agreement only this afternoon. 

After having attended to some other 
transactions today, just a few moments 
ago I came on the floor and for the first 
time read the amendment. It strikes 
me that the amendment provides for a 
delegation to the appointees of the Pres- 
ident of the legislative power of the Con- 
gress of the United States. I do not 
think there is anything more valuable, 
Mr. President, if we hope to preserve 
free, popular government, than to pre- 
serve the constitutional provisions set 
forth in article I of the Constitution, 
that all legislative power is vested in the 
Congress of the United States. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 


Senator yield? 
Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes, indeed; I 
yield. 


Mr. CURTIS. I am sure the Senator 
is aware that the amendment does not 
delegate any legislative power. No pro- 
gram, no law, can become effective; 
no one can legislate but the Congress 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will pardon me, let me state 
my views before he begins to try to tear 
them to pieces, because unless I am able 
to state my views, he will be talking 
against not what I say, but what he 
imagines I am going to say. So please 
let me make my statement first, for about 
5 minutes. 

I want to read the amendment. Mr. 
President, there is no better way to 
understand what legislation means than 
to read it. There used to be a time when 
it was the absolute rule of parliamentary 
bodies that proposed legislation should 
be read from the rostrum by the clerk, 
so that members would be apprised of 
the nature of the bills they were asked 
to pass. We now act so quickly that we 
have abandoned that very, very salutary 
traditional method of procedure. Now 
we are so busy asking somebody else to 
do the work of Congress, so busy to turn 
the power of Congress over to the execu- 
tive departments, so involved in han- 
dling the special requests that come to us 
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as Senators, day by day, to get favors 
done by the executive departments, that 
we do not take the time to study pro- 
posed legislation. Let me read section 
310 (a) (1): 
NOW A COMMISSION TO DRAFT BILLS 
There is hereby established a Commission 


on Increased Industrial Use of Agricultural 
Products. 


I do not suppose that there is an editor 
of a daily newspaper or a weekly news- 
paper or a magazine in the United States 
who has not at some time denounced the 
multiplicity of commissions which are 
established by government. 

I remember very well when a former 
Solicitor General of the United States, 
Mr. Beck, wrote a book—which obtained 
very wide circulation—under the title 
“Our Wonderland of Bureaucracy.” It 
was 25 years ago that Mr. Beck, a very 
able lawyer, wrote that book; but the 
wonderland of bureaucracy continues to 
grow. In every administration we find 
opponents of the administration in power 
denouncing the administration as a 
bureaucracy. Yet, when the power is 
changed, and a new President comes 
into office, Congress proceeds solemnly 
to delegate away more of its power and 
to create new boards and commissions. 

So it is proposed that the Congress 
establish a new commission, to be called 
a Commission To Prepare Legislation 
Providing for Increased Industrial Use of 
Agricultural Products. 

And the amendment of the Senator 
from Nebraska provides, beginning in 
line 4 on page 1: 

Sec, 310. (a) (1) There is hereby estab- 
lished a Commission on Increased Industrial 
Use of Agricultural Products (hereafter re- 
ferred to as “the Commission”). The Com- 
mission shall be composed of five members to 
be appointed by the President. In making 
such appointments the President shall give 
due consideration to the interests of various 
segments of agriculture. One of the mem- 
bers so appointed shall be designated as 
Chairman by the President, 

WHY BURDEN THE PRESIDENT? 


Mr. President, does anyone imagine 
that if the amendment were adopted and 
became law, the President would select 
the commissioners? There is not a 
chance in the world that that would be 
done. The present President of the 
United States only recently announced, 
on the television, to all the people of the 
United States that it was going to be his 
purpose to pass on to his associates some 
of the responsibilities of the Presidency. 
Yet in the amendment it is proposed that 
we give the President additional respon- 
sibility to do work that the Congress 
itself can do. 

Why should Congress set up such a 
commission? If the commission is to 
have the power and authority to take 
some action, and if it is to be a commis- 
sion to represent the people of the United 
States—the farmers of the United 
States, the agriculturists of Nebraska, of 
Wyoming, of Wisconsin, of Kansas, of 
Idaho, of Arizona, of South Carolina, of 
North Carolina, or of Florida—the mem- 
bers of the commission should be con- 
firmed by the Senate, so we can be sure 
that the commissioners will actually rep- 
resent farmers. 
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Who knows, Mr. President? Who in 
this Chamber at this moment can say 
who are the experts who make the re- 
ciprocal-trade agreements? The power 
to make those agreements is a power 
which the Congress has, under its power 
to fix duties and imposts. Yet Congress 
has delegated that power to the Presi- 
dent; Congress did that long ago, in a 
Democratic administration. I said then 
the same thing I say now; namely, that 
the work would not be done by the Presi- 
dent, but would be done by unknown, 
anonymous subordinates, experts se- 
lected the Lord knows how, to do some of 
the most important work that affects the 
economy of the Nation. 

But now it is proposed that there be 
established a new commission, with 
members who necessarily would have to 
be selected by someone who would advise 
the President. That person would be in 
the Department of Agriculture, no 
doubt. If we want such work to be done, 
why do we not give such new responsi- 
bilities to the Department of Agricul- 
ture? 

But, no, Mr. President; it is proposed 
that the work be done by a new commis- 
sion, to be independent of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; and the proposed 
commissioners would come into office as a 
result of selection made by advisers to 
the President of the United States. 

Now I read paragraph (2) of section 
310 (a), of the amendment: 

(2) Members of the Commission shall be 
paid compensation at the rate of $50 per day 
and shall be reimbursed for necessary travel- 
ing and other expenses incurred by them in 
the performance of their duties as members 
of the Commission. 


Mr. President. where are we going to 
obtain, for $50 a day, capable and experi- 
eneed men who will devote their time and 
their experience to this very, very impor- 
tant task of finding industrial uses for 
agricultural products? The proposed 
commissioners would be part-time com- 
missioners. That is why the amendment 
does not contain a proyision for paying 
them a salary, and that is why the 
amendment does not contain a provision 
for confirmation of the commissioners 
by the Senate. 

Then we come to paragraph (3)—and 
listen to this, Mr. President: 

(3) The Commission is authorized to ap- 
point and fix the compensation, without re- 
gard to the civil-service laws— 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BARK- 
LEY in the chair). The time of the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming has expired. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
move that the bill be recommitted to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry; 
and I shall take some time on that 
motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wyoming cannot make 
that motion until all time on the bill has 
been consumed. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I request a little additional time 
from the acting majority leader. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senator from Wyoming be given 
an additional 5 minutes. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from South Carolina? Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I thank the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. 

Mr. President, I read now from para- 
graph (3) of section 310 of the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Nebraska: 

SALARY LAW IS SUSPENDED 

(3) The Commission is authorized to ap- 
point and fix the compensation, without re- 
gard to the civil-service laws and the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949, as amended, of an execu- 
tive director and such chemists, engineers, 
agriculturists, attorneys, legislative drafts- 
men— 


Why legislative draftsmen, Mr. Presi- 
dent? Legislative draftsmen have the 
duty and the responsibility of drawing up 
bills. Why should we delegate that 
power to five persons to be chosen by 
some subordinates in the executive 
branch of the Government, persons 
whose identity will not be known at all 
by the Senate? I read further from this 
paragraph of the amendment— 
and other assistants as it may deem neces- 
sary. 


Mr. President, here is the vice of bu- 
reaucracy. We set up a commission; and 
we give it authority to appoint its staff, 
without regard to the civil-service laws 
which Congress has passed, and without 
regard to the Classification Act which 
fixes their salaries. We would give the 
commission power to do everything 
which the Congress itself has authority 
and responsibility to do. Mr. President 
I think it is simply beyond imagination 
that such a suggestion should be made 
to us, 

Now we come to the second sentence of 
paragraph (3): 

The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 
to provide the Commission with necessary 
office space, and may detail, on a reimburs- 
able basis, any personnel of the Department 
of Agriculture to assist the Commission in 
carrying out its work. 


Will that be 2 people, 3 people, 4 people, 
or 10 people? How many experts will 
be assigned? No limitation at allis made 
by the amendment in regard to the num- 
ber. The amendment merely states 
that— 

The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 


to provide the Commission with necessary 
office space— 


And Congress appropriates for the 
office space— 


and may detail, on a reimbursable basis— 


That is, to be paid out of the appropria- 
tions for the new Commission— 
any personnel of the Department of Agri- 
culture to assist the Commission in carrying 
out its work. 


The amendment says “any personnel”; 
there is no limitation. This amendment 
does not say 50 personnel; it does not say 
100 personnel, it does not say 1,000 per- 
sonnel. In the present budget, the De- 
partment of Agriculture is requesting an 
appropriation of over $7 billion. What 
is meant by all the talk on the political 
stump about balancing the budget, when 
it is proposed that there be created new 
commissions with so broad a grant of 
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power to employ an indefinite number of 
assistants? An appropriation for $150,- 
000 is authorized for the Commission, but 
that will be only the beginning. 

I read from paragraph (4): 

(4) Upon request of the Commission, any 
other department or agency of the Govern- 
ment having information or data needed by 
the Commission in carrying out its duties 
under this section, shall make such informa- 
tion or data available to the Commission for 
such purposes. 

I skip a few lines: 

There is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated such sum, not to exceed $150,000, as 


may be necessary to enable the Commission 
to carry out its functions. 


With $150,000, if it is not going to be 
able to do the work planned for it, it will 
be back with a request for a larger ap- 
propriation, and for larger salaries. 

Mr. President, I have no doubt that 
the time which was allotted to me has 
expired. I realize that most Senators 
are having a little late supper in prepa- 
ration for a long night session, so that 
the details of this proposal have not been 
discussed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Wyoming has 
expired. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask for 
a vote. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understood that the remaining 
time on both sides was to be yielded back. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, how 
much time have I? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator for Louisiana has 7 minutes. 
The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. CUR- 
TIS] has 13 minutes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I won- 
der if that is a correct account of the 
time. The Senator from Arkansas used 
15 minutes, and the Senator from Wy- 
oming used 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He was 
speaking under a unanimous consent 
agreement. 

Mr. CURTIS. My understanding of 
the unanimous consent agreement is 
this: The point was raised that there was 
no one on this side with authority to 
allot the time, and unanimous consent 
was granted that the Senator from 
South Carolina might have the usual 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understood that that was to be 
taken out of the time of the opposition 
to the amendment. 

Mr. CURTIS. The opposition has used 
30 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. The Senator from Arkansas has 
had 15 minutes, and the Senator from 
Wyoming has had 15 minutes. The Sen- 
5 from Nebraska still has 13 minutes 

eft. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time and ask 
for a vote. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
desire to have more Senators present if 
there is to be a vote. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask for the regular 
order. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nebraska has 13 minutes 
if he wishes to use it. 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time, and ask for a vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. OYMAHONEY. Mr. President 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 3 minutes on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana is recognized for 
3 minutes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
Senate well knows my position with re- 
spect to the organization of these special 
commissions and special committees of 
the Senate. I have consistently opposed 
the wasting of the taxpayers’ money on 
useless investigations. In recent years 
we have spent substantial sums in that 
direction, and we have had very little to 
show for it. The record will show that 
the present administration has spent 
many millions of dollars in special 
studies and investigations; it seems that 
every time a problem arises, a commis- 
sion is set up to investigate or study it, 
but up to the present time very little 
has come of these special studies. 

I point out to the Senate that the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
has had before it many requests for 
studies of various kinds. 

It will be recalled that one result of 
searches for new uses for agricultural 
products was the enactment by the 
Congress about 10 years ago of legisla- 
tion establishing 4 regional research 
stations—1 in Peoria, 1 in New Orleans, 
1 in New York, and 1 in the West. 

What good will result from further 
studies by a special Commission? We 
have already provided ways and means 
by which scientific research into new 
uses for agricultural products in surplus 
can be carried on in the regional re- 
search laboratories. As my good friend 
from Wyoming has just stated, the 
$150,000 provided in the pending amend- 
ment is only a start. Experience has 
taught us that once these special com- 
missions and special committees are 
established, there is no end to them. I 
believe that the best way to find addi- 
tional uses for agricultural products that 
are in surplus is to let our four labora- 
tories, which have been established and 
which each year are now spending mil- 
lions of dollars for scientific research, 
continue that work. That is the most 
sound, constructive way to doit. A spe- 
cial commission appointed by the Presi- 
dent to further study the problem would, 
in my opinion, result only in a waste of 
money. I am opposed to this proposal. 
I hope the Senate will vote it down, and 
save the $150,000 involved for something 
of more tangible benefit to American 
agriculture. 

Mr.CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask for 
a vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Did the 
Senator from Nebraska yield back his 
remaining time? 

Mr. CURTIS. I did. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
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ment offered by the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
desire to offer an amendment to the 
amendment of the Senator from Ne- 
braska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment to the amendment will be 
stated, 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 1, line 8 
of the Curtis amendment, after the word 
“President” and before the period, it is 
proposed to insert the words “by and 
with the advice and consent of the 
Senate.” 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
think it is important enough for Mem- 
bers of the Senate to hear the few words 
I wish to say on the subject to suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
time be taken out of the time of the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I will take it out 
of my time. I do not wish to speak at 
great length. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. J 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A guo- 
rum is not present. The clerk will call 
the names of the absent Senators. 

The Chief Clerk continued the call of 
the roll. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum call is now going on. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
may I ask how many Senators have an- 
swered to their names? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 


rum call should not be interrupted. 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. How much time 
is left? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
is no procedure that is in order while a 
quorum is being called. The Chair will 
not answer such questions. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, in 
view of the fact that all the time which 
is being consumed in assembling a quo- 
rum is being taken out of my time, by 
my consent, I think I am entitled to 
know how much time is left. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair cannot state until the quorum call 
is concluded. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
cannot be done. 

The Chief Clerk resumed and con- 
cluded the quorum call, and the follow- 
ing Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Case, S. Dak. Goldwater 
Allott Chavez Gore 
Anderson Clements Green 
Barkley Cotton Hayden 
Barrett Curtis Hennings 
Beall Daniel Hickenlooper 
Bender Dirksen Hill 

Bennett Douglas Holland 
Bible Duff Hruska 
Bricker Dworshak Humphrey 
Bridges Eastland Ives 

Bush Ellender Jackson 
Butler Ervin Jenner 

Byrd Flanders Johnson, Tex 
Capehart Frear Johnston, S. C 
Carlson Pulbright Kennedy 
Case, N. J. George Kerr 


Knowland Morse Smathers 
Kuchel Mundt Smith, Maine 
Laird Murray Smith, N. J. 
Langer Neely Sparkman 
Lehman Neuberger Stennis 
Magnuson O'Mahoney Symington 
Malone Pastore Thurmond 
Mansfield Payne Thye 
Martin, Iowa Potter Watkins 
Martin, Pa. Purtell Welker 
McCarthy Robertson Wiley 
McClellan Russell Williams 
McNamara Saltonstall Young 
Millikin Schoeppel 

Monroney Scott 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
how much time do I have? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 10 minutes. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I thank the Pre- 
siding Officer; and may I compliment 
the Presiding Officer on the very excel- 
lent order that is being preserved by 
the Chair and on the dignity and ability 
with which he presides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair thanks the Senator from Wyo- 
ming. 

DOES THE COUNTRY NEED A NEW COMMISSION? 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
suggested the absence of a quorum be- 
cause I desired to bring to the attention 
of as many Senators as might be pos- 
sible what seems to me to be a wholly 
unnecessary procedure which the 
amendment of the Senator from Ne- 
braska would establish. It is an amend- 
ment to create a new commission which 
is to be entitled “Commission to Pre- 
pare Legislation Providing for In- 
creased Industrial Use of Agricultural 
Products.” 

We have had all sorts of boards and 
commissions in the past, but this is the 
first commission, to my knowledge, at- 
tempted to be established for the express 
purpose of doing the work of Congress, 
namely, to prepare legislation. 

The Constitution of the United States 
created Congress to legislate for the peo- 
ple and delegated to and vested in the 
Congress all the legislative powers 
granted under the Constitution. Note the 
word “all,” not some but all legislative 
power belongs to Congress. 

While the quorum was being called I 
had an examination made of the Con- 
gressional Directory. Each Senatcr has 
a copy of the Congressional Directory 
in his desk. There are 50 pages in this 
tightly bound and closely printed direc- 
tory, given up to a listing of the inde- 
pendent offices, bureaus, and agencies 
of the Government. There are 71 such 
independent offices, agencies, and estab- 
lishments. It is because we have these 
71 agencies that we are accused of hav- 
ing established the most gigantic bu- 
reaucracy ever created outside of So- 
viet Russia or Hitler’s Germany. 

Experts on law, experts on govern- 
ment, those who desire to reduce the ex- 
penses of government, have written phi- 
lippics against the Congress for creating 
so many boards and commissions, with 
expenditures to be made by them. 

There are 10 pages in the Congres- 
sional Directory listing the congressional 
joint committees, commissions, and 
boards. 
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Now the Senator from Nebraska asks 
us to add as an amendment to the bill 
section 310 (a), which provides as 
follows: 

Sec. 310. (a) (1) There is hereby estab- 
lished a Commission on Increased Industrial 
Use of Agricultural Products (hereafter re- 
ferred to as the Commission). The Com- 
mission shall be composed of five members 
to be appointed by the President. In mak- 
ing such appointments the President shall 
give due consideration to the interests of 
various segments of agriculture. One of 
the members so appointed shall be desig- 
nated as Chairman by the President. 


So, Mr. President, here we have a 
purely executive commission appointed 
by the President, without reference to 
the Congress, without reference to the 
areas of the country, without reference 
to the Senate, and there is delegated to 
the President the power to name the 
chairman, so that the Executive office 
can run the Commission. 

Mr. President, in order to modify this, 
after the time on the amendment has 
expired I shall offer an amendment to 
insert on line 8 of page 1, after the word 
“President” and before the period, the 
words “by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate.” So if by any chance 
the amendment should become law, the 
Members of the Senate of the United 
States, and through them and the pub- 
licity which will be given to our proceed- 
ings, the farmers of the Nation may 
know who is being selected to work in 
their interest. I have known the farmers 
of the country to have men nominally 
working in their interest, who had no 
interest whatever in benefiting the 
farmers. 

It is provided in the amendment of the 
Senator from Nebraska, on page 2, 
line 8: 

The Commission is authorized to appoint 
and fix the compensation, without regard to 
the civil-service laws and the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended, of an executive 
director and such chemists, engineers, agri- 
culturalists, attorneys, legislative draftsmen, 
and other assistants as it may deem 
necessary. 


Mr. President, who is to fix their 
salaries? The amendment does not say. 
What salary will the Executive Director 
receive? The bill does not say. In fact, 
the civil-service laws and the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949 are thrown into the 
wastebasket. Will Congress have any- 
thing to say about it? No. Will the 
Appropriations Committee have an op- 
portunity to review the appointments? 
No. 

The Commission is authorized to appoint 
and fix the compensation * * * of an ex- 
ecutive director and such chemists, engi- 
neers, agriculturalists, attorneys, legislative 
draftsmen, and other assistants as it may 
deem necessary. 


Does not Congress have enough legis- 
lative draftsmen? The Senate has a 
body of legislative draftsmen; the House 
has a body of legislative draftsmen. I 
have known Senators and Representa- 
tives who themselves are capable of pre- 
paring a bill upon occasion. There are 
legislative draftsmen right here in the 
Chamber who can do the work. 
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Icontinue to read from paragraph (3): 

The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 
to provide the Commission with necessary 
office space, and may detail, on a reimburs- 
able basis, any personnel of the Department 
of Agriculture to assist the Commission in 
carrying out its work. 


Talk about blank checks: Here is a 
very blank check to the Secretary of 
Agriculture to provide the Commission 
with personnel in addition to the person- 
nel which the Commission itself may 
appoint. Yet the fact is that the De- 
partment of Agriculture has pending be- 
fore Congress now a budget request for 
more than $7 billion from which to pay 
the personnel of the Department. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE HAS FOUR 

LABORATORIES 

The chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry has just 
announced that to his knowledge there 
are four laboratories within the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, all of them created 
by law, which are working on this very 
problem. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of North Dakota. Does not 
the Senator from Wyoming feel that the 
reimbursability to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture for any personnel he might as- 
sign would be payable out of the limited 
$150,000 authorized to be appropriated? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Oh, yes, I think 
it would. But I may point out that the 
$150,000 ceiling will not enable 5 com- 
missioners, including a chairman, who 
will receive $50 a day, to employ the 
type of expert assistants which are 
needed to do the job. The structure of 
this commission as provided in the 
amendment makes it inadequate to do 
the job given to it. 

I think free enterprise has been doing 
a lot of work in developing the use 
of various commodities. I myself, when 
I was on a brief leave of absence from 
the Senate, represented as an attorney 
an inventor in Washington, Mr. Stanley 
Read, who has invented and is making, 
out of wheat, a substitute for the type of 
board that is used in the building of 
houses, at what seemed to me to be an 
economical cost. 

CONFIRMATION ESSENTIAL 


Why should we continue to delegate 
away our powers? I have made clear, 
it seems to me, the meat of the amend- 
ment. Ido not wish to burden the Sen- 
ate with a repetition of what I have al- 
ready said; but certainly I believe that 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Nebraska should not be agreed to; but 
if it shall be adopted, the amendment 
which I have offered to the amendment 
of the Senator from Nebraska should 
first be written into his amendment, so 
that the Senate may know on what basis 
the appointments will be made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Wyoming has 
expired. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, as the 
one who offered the original amendment, 
do I have time remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nebraska yielded back the 
time on his amendment. The question 
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now is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Wyoming 
to the amendment of the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

If the Senator from California, the 
minority leader, wishes to use time or 
yield time, he may do so. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, let me 
say to my distinguished friend from 
Wyoming that while I share his appre- 
hension about the mechanical setup of 
the amendment, yet the idea and the 
principle behind the amendment are per- 
fectly sound. The amendment of the 
Senator from Nebraska meets a short- 
coming that I detected a long time ago in 
government. I have in mind, particu- 
larly, the processing of surplus farm 
products into anhydrous, water-free al- 
cohol for admixture with gasoline, to 
are low-grade alcohols into premium 
‘uel. 

This matter is not new. I went down 
on the Memorial Highway in 1933, when 
Henry Wallace was the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture. We had demonstrations 
there. We had demonstrations in the 
Bureau of Standards. I discovered that 
the various agencies in the Department 
could go up to a point, but no further; 
they were circumscribed, so far as their 
appropriations were concerned. Mainly, 
their researches are conducted on a 
pilot-plant basis; they never could be 
articulated in the form of an overall 
practical test which could be carried to 
a definite conclusion. It became neces- 
sary, then to enlist a lot of private in- 
terest. 

Finally, a distillery was erected in 
Muscatine, Iowa. There, alcohol was 
developed for admixture with gasoline. 
That process continued for quite a while. 
Actually, some 1,800 service stations were 
supplied; but the project needed some 
impetus to push it beyond that point. I 
think the real interest lay in the fact that 
there was a possibility, by means of ad- 
mixing with motor fuels, to burn up sur- 
plus farm products, and to do it effec- 
tively, in farm tractors, in automobiles, 
and in other operations. The experi- 
ment went so far that the Department 
of Agriculture scientists had developed a 
special carburetor for this purpose. 

I think there is great merit in the pro- 
posal, but I would be less than candid if 
I did not say the difficulty arose from the 
fact that in proportion as the cost of 
corn and wheat went up, the competitive 
cost factor came into play. 

Notwithstanding all that, I think in 
this field we could well employ a little 
money, because something has been left 
undisclosed, and a great outlet might be 
developed for the processing of surplus 
commodities into moistureproof or mois- 
ture-free alcohol admixed with gasoline. 

If that obstacle could be overcome, it 
would be one of the most practical solu- 
tions that could be found. Certainly I 
am the last person in the world who 
could go into a discussion of all academic 
and scientific curiosities that may come 
out of the test tube. 

The distinguished Senator from Wy- 
oming mentioned four research labora- 
tories. I was one who fathered the bill 
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which provided for those laboratories. 
I followed their progress carefully. One 
of the laboratories is located at Peoria, 
III. But the experiments can be taken 
only up to the pilot plant stage, where it 
can be demonstrated, on paper, at least, 
that the pilot operation is effective. It 
is necessary to move beyond that point 
in order to complete the research. 

It seems to me, because of limitations 
on the time and money of the research 
agencies in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, that an agency over and above the 
Department, fortified with a little money, 
could do a very useful job in the field. 
If it failed, after a thoroughgoing effort, 
I would be ready to call it quits. I doubt, 
however, that we have gone far enough 
into the field; and because of its rich 
potentialities, I would support the 
amendment. If the amendment re- 
quires any additional language in order 
to provide for Senate confirmation of the 
nominations to be made by the Presi- 
dent; if the amendment requires the in- 
clusion of the nominees in the classifica- 
tion civil-service list, I would have no 
objection. 

But with respect to the technical per- 
sonnel, I would rather leave the matter 
in the hands of the Commission, because 
they would have to find the personnel 
especially suited for the job. Iam not at 
certain, under the limitations of the 
civil-service act, that they will be found. 
But the possibilities encompassed with- 
in the amendment are good. I say very 
frankly to my friend from Nebraska that 
I intend to give him a vote, because Iam 
very much interested in it. 

Mr. AIKEN and Mr. CURTIS ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from Ver- 
mont. Then I shall yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

BRUCELLOSIS AND SCHOOL-LUNCH PROGRAM 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, although 
our friends across the aisle were success- 
ful in defeating our effort to extend the 
brucellosis and school-lunch program 
for 2 years, I want to say to the public 
we have not given up the fight for a long- 
time extension of the two programs. 
The matter will now rest with the House 
which will consider the conference re- 
port next week. If there is a party line 
division there as there was here, we shall 
lose, but we on the Republican side of the 
aisle want to serve notice that we do in- 
tend to continue the fight to extend the 
school milk and brucellosis program for 
2 full years or more, and hope it will not 
be long before our Democrati brethren 
will see the light and join us in trying to 
get the programs enacted into law. 
They may say they have incorporated the 
programs in what we still call the farm 
bill. Incorporating these provisions in 
the emasculated farm bill at this stage of 
the game is nothing but a joke on the 
schoolpeople and the farmers who hope 
to rid their herds of the dread disease of 
brucellosis. We are going to continue 
the fight, and we shall probably force a 
vote one way or another. I hope next 
time we vote on it, our friends across the 
aisle will not be so shortsighted as they 
were today. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
Nebraska, 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, return- 
ing to a discussion of my amendment, 
I appreciated the words of the Senator 
from Illinois. He had a great part in 
having the laboratories set up. What is 
proposed in the amendment is not a dup- 
lication of that work, but a means for 
taking advantage of and using the fine 
research which has already taken place. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand a 
preliminary report dated June 19, 1954, 
at Peoria, Ill., of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture Agricultural 
Research Service, Northern Utilization 
Research Branch. Speaking of alcohol 
blends of motor fuels, this is what the 
report says in part: 

Because of extensive practical experience 
in the use of alcohol-gasoline blends in 
foreign countries and laboratory and road 
studies made in this country, it is evident 
that the use of alcohol as a fuel for inter- 
nal combustion engines is practical from 
the technological standpoint. 


A 5-percent blend of alcohol in gaso- 
line used in this country would, in 1 
year, cause the consumption of 1 billion 
bushels of grain. But there is a differ- 
ential involved. It has to be adjusted 
to tariffs, taxes, and other matters. Un- 
less we provide someone with the re- 
sponsibility to utilize the research which 
has already been done, it will be a waste 
of time and the results of the research 
will never be used. I propose that we 
provide that the Commission should say 
how the research can be used, have it 
submit a plan to Congress, and have 
Congress vote on it. It is that simple. 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Is it not a fact 
that the third section of the Senator’s 
amendment makes it the duty of the 
Commission to draft legislation, and is 
the Senator not thereafter authorizing 
an appropriation of $150,000 to do work 
which can be done by the Legislative 
Drafting Service of Congress? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from Ne- 
braska. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I say to 
the Senator from Wyoming the amend- 
ment does call for an expenditure of 
$150,000—which cost is the equivalent 
of the cost of 3 hours’ storage of grain 
in this country—to have a group which 
would bring in a plan to provide indus- 
trial use for that grain. The amend- 
ment does call for a commission to draft 
the legislation, but that legislation does 
not become effective unless it is intro- 
duced, committee hearings are held, 
and laws are enacted in the usual way. 
The amendment does not delegate leg- 
islative powers. 

So far as the confirmation of mem- 
bers of the Commission is concerned, I 
have no objection to the suggestion. It 
is agreeable to me, if the amendment is 
agreed to. I think such a provision 
would be useless. I do not think it is 
necessary to consume the time of the 
Senate and other persons to confirm 
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members of the Commission. The job 
of each Commissioner would be some- 
what technical and would involve eco- 
nomic questions, The job has to be done 
by someone. But if the Senator from 
Wyoming will accept the amendment of 
the Senator from Nebraska, I shall ac- 
cept his amendment to my amendment. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I shall be very 
glad to have the Senator from Nebraska 
accept my amendment. As I told him 
in the beginning, before there was a 
quorum call, my whole purpose in the 
matter was to point out that I feel very, 
very deeply that the character of the 
proposal which is being made is another 
instance of the continual surrender of 
legislative power by Congress. I think, 
in the turbulent world in which we live, 
with executive governments growing on 
both continents, the time has come for 
this Government to maintain its legis- 
lative power. 

Mr. CURTIS. In that regard, I wish 
to say there is no one who is more jealous 
of the power of Congress than I am. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I believe that to 
be the truth. 

Mr. CURTIS. My amendment does 
not grant any power to make regula- 
tions, to impose taxes, or to enact laws. 
That question is not in issue. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nebraska yield at that 
point? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I have just been 
discussing the matter with the Senator 
from Illinois. We wondered if it would 
be agreeable to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Nebraska if, following first 
the recommendation of the Senator from 
Wyoming, in line 8, page 1, after the 
words “by the President” there could 
be added the words “and confirmed by 
the Senate.“ 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator from Ne- 
braska has no objection to that sug- 
gestion. I think we might want to move 
up a little the date by which a report 
would be made, if such language is to 
be added. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Secondly, I must 
say that I was somewhat impressed— 
considerably impressed, for that mat- 
ter—by the argument made by the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming relative to the lan- 
guage which appears on page 3, line 10. 
I think previously, in a private conver- 
sation with the Senator from Nebraska, 
I had raised some question with him 
with regard to whether or not his pur- 
poses would not be served if he would 
strike out the words “draft, or drafts, of 
legislation,” and would insert in lieu 
thereof the word “recommendations.” 

The same change would be made in 
line 19, on page 3, where the words 
“draft or drafts referred to” appear, so 
the language would read: “Upon sub- 
* of the recommendations referred 

Mr. CURTIS. Would the Senator 
have that read “recommendations for 
legislation”? 

Mr.KNOWLAND. Well, I think “rec- 
ommendations for legislation” would be 
included in the legislative history, but 
the commission might make other rec- 
ommendations as well. 
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Perhaps we are leaning over a little 
backwards, but I do not want to have 
established a precedent whereby we 
would invite that a part of the legis- 
lative process be passed to the executive 
branch of the Government. I think, 
from the point of view of precedent, I 
would be personally much happier to 
have that power left with what I have 
always considered a coordinate and co- 
equal arm, and not a subordinate arm, 
of the Government. If we left the word 
“recommendations” in the amendment 
and left out the words “draft or drafts of 
legislation,” I think the commission 
could include that, if it wanted to. The 
commission might have other recom- 
mendations which the Congress, through 
its proper committees, would finally put 
into draft form. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I accept 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nebraska modifies his 
amendment in accordance with the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Wyoming, 
on page 1, line 8; and the Senator modi- 
fies his amendment on page 3 in ac- 
cordance with the suggestion of the Sen- 
ator from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, the 
only other modification to be made 
would be on page 2, in line 12, merely 
to strike out the words “legislative 
draftsmen.” Then the amendment at 
that point will provide for “attorneys 
and other assistants as it may deem nec- 
essary.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understands that the Senator from 
Nebraska modifies his amendment ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, an 
additional modification will be required 
on page 3, in line 21, namely, at the end 
of the line to strike out the words “a 
draft or drafts of proposed legislation.” 
As thus modified, that part of the 
amendment would provide that “any 
bill or joint resolution embodying the 
recommendations presented to the Con- 
gress“ would be referred to the commit- 
tee, and so forth. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Nebraska modify his 
amendment accordingly? 

Mr. CURTIS. I do. 

Mr. President, I also ask unanimous 
consent that the amendment be modi- 
fied on page 3, in line 9, where the date 
“April 15” appears 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nebraska may modify his 
amendment without obtaining unani- 
“mous consent for that purpose. 

Mr. CURTIS. Very well, Mr. Presi- 
dent; then I modify my amendment on 
page 3, in line 9, by striking out the 
word “April” and inserting the word 
“June.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
amendment will be modified according- 
ly. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will 
either one side or the other yield 2 or 3 
minutes to me? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the Senator from 
North Dakota. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Dakota is recog- 
nized for 3 minutes. 

Mr. LANGER. I thank the Senator 
from California. 

Mr. President, it is passing strange to 
have before us a proposal for the ap- 
pointment of a new commission, inas- 
much as when we read the Democratic 
Party’s platform and the Republican 
Party’s platform in 1932, we find that 
they called for abolishing boards, bu- 
reaus, and commissions. 

Furthermore, the other evening I read 
the Democratic Party’s platform and the 
Republican Party’s platform in 1936; 
and they contained the same language 
about abolishing bureaus, boards, and 
commissions. 

In addition, we find the same language 
in the 1940 platforms of both parties; 
and we find the same language in the 
1944 platforms of both parties; and we 
find the same language in the 1948 plat- 
forms of both parties; and we find the 
same language in the 1952 platforms of 
both parties. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, I have 
not the slightest doubt that when the 
Republican National Convention and the 
Democratic National Convention are 
held this year, again the platforms of the 
two parties will assure the American 
people that both parties are in favor of 
consolidating and eliminating many of 
the bureaus, boards, and commissions. 

I remember that the distinguished 
senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] 
stated only a short time ago that 82 
agencies were making loans to farmers; 
and he said a great many of them should 
be abolished. 

We have a Department of Agriculture. 
There is no reason why Mr. Benson, or 
whoever may succeed him—if someone 
does—cannot appoint a person who is in 
his Department. As a matter of fact, 
that has already been done; I under- 
stand that an extensive investigation has 
been made in regard to the possibility 
of using in industry some of these agri- 
cultural crops. 

I remember that we created a board 
to deal with synthetic alcohol; and after 
the Government had made a profit of 
$6 billion in the production of synthetic 
alcohol, believe it or not, Mr. President, 
most of that development was turned 
over to private industry. Similarly, the 
Government spent $2 billion investigat- 
ing the possibilities in the case of atomic 
energy; and when that work was com- 
pleted, General Motors Corp., General 
Dynamics Corp., and other corporations 
got the benefit of that $2 billion expendi- 
ture. 

So I call attention to the campaign 
promises. Both political parties have 
said there would be no additional bu- 
reaus, boards, or commissions; but, by 
golly, now we have a proposal to create 
another commission, one to be composed 
of lawyers, assistants, and all the rest— 
almost as Many as anyone might wish 
to have appointed. In my opinion, it 
would make very little difference whether 
the appointments had to be confirmed 
by the Senate, in view of the short time 
the Senate usually takes in confirming 
Re nominations upon which it has to 
act. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. All 
time on the amendment has expired. 
The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, as modified, of the Senator 
from Nebraska. [Putting the question.] 
The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to, as follows: 


On page 30, between lines 17 and 18, in- 
sert the following: 


“COMMISSION TO PREPARE LEGISLATION PROVID- 
ING FOR INCREASED INDUSTRIAL USE OF AGRI- 
CULTURAL PRODUCTS 


“Sec. 310. (a) (1) There is hereby es- 
tablished a Commission on Increased In- 
dustrial Use of Agricultural Products (here- 
after referred to as ‘the Commission’). The 
Commission shall be composed of five mem- 
bers to be appointed by the President by and 
with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate. In making such appointments the Presi- 
dent shall give due consideration to the in- 
terests of various segments of agriculture. 
One of the members so appointed shall be 
designated as Chairman by the President. 

“(2) Members of the Commission shall be 
paid compensation at the rate of $50 per day 
and shall be reimbursed for necessary travel- 
ing and other expenses incurred by them in 
the performance of their duties as members 
of the Commission. 

“(3) The Commission is authorized to ap- 
point and fix the compensation, without re- 
gard to the civil-service laws and the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949, as amended, of an execu- 
tive director and such chemists, engineers, 
agriculturists, attorneys, and other assist- 
ants as it may deem necessary. The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture is authorized to pro- 
vide the Commission with necessary office 
space, and may detail, on a reimbursable 
basis, any personnel of the Department of 
Agriculture to assist the Commission in 
carrying out its work. 

“(4) Upon request of the Commission, any 
other department or agency of the Govern- 
ment having information or data needed by 
the Commission in carrying out its duties un- 
der this section, shall make such informa- 
tion or data available to the Commission 
for such purposes. The Commission shall 
take such steps as may be necessary to pro- 
tect against unauthorized disclosure any 
such information or data which may be 
classified for security purposes. 

“(5) Service of an individual as a member 
of the Commission or employment of an 
individual by the Commission in a technical 
or professional field, on a part-time or full- 
time basis, shall not be considered as service 
or employment bringing such individual 
within the provisions of section 281, 283, 284, 
434, or 1914 of title 18 of the United States 
Code, or section 190 of the Revised Statutes 
(5 U. S. C. 99). 

“(b) It shall be the duty of the Commis. 
sion to prepare and present to the Congress, 
not later than June 15, 1957, the necessary 
recommendations which in its opinion will 
bring about the greatest practical use for 
industria] purposes of agricultural products 
not needed for human or animal consump- 
tion, including, but not limited to, use in 
the manufacture of rubber, industrial alco- 
hol, motor fuels, plastics, and other products. 

“(c) There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sum, not to exceed 
$150,000, as may be necessary to enable the 
Commission to carry out its functions. 

“(d) Upon submission of the recommenda- 
tions referred to in subsection (b), the Com- 
mission shall cease to exist. 

“(e) (1) Any bill or joint resolution em- 
bodying the recommendations presented to 
the Congress under subsection (b) shall, 
upon introduction in the Senate or House 
of Representatives, be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry of the 
Senate or the Committee on Agriculture of 
the House of Representatives, as the case 
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may be. Such committee shall proceed as 
expeditiously as possible to consider such bill 
or joint resolution. 

“(2) This subsection is enacted by the 
Congress (A) as an exercise of the rulemaking 
power of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, respectively, and as such shall be 
considered as part of the rules of each House, 
respectively, and (B) with full recognition 
of the constitutional right of either House to 
change such rules (so far as they relate to 
the procedure in such House) at any time, 
in the same manner and to the same extent 
as in the case of any other rule of such 
House.” 


Mr. CURTIS. I thank the Senator 
from California. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I call up my amendment identi- 
fied as “3-13-56-C.” I submit the 
amendment on behalf of myself, my col- 
league from New Jersey [Mr. Case], and 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. BENDER]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from New Jersey, on behalf of himself 
and other Senators, will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 31, 
it is proposed to strike out lines 1 through 
10 and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

Sec, 402. That section 335 of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
further amended by adding a new subsec- 
tion (f) after subsection (e) to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(f) The Secretary, upon application made 
pursuant to regulations prescribed by him, 
shall exempt producers from any obligation 
under this act to pay the penalty on, deliver 
to the Secretary, or store the farm marketing 
excess with respect to any farm for any crop 
of wheat harvested in 1956 or subsequent 
years on the following conditions: 

“(1) That none of such crop of wheat is 
removed from such farm; 

“(2) That such entire crop of wheat is 
used for food or seed on such farm, or is 
fed on such farm to livestock, including 
poultry, owned by any such producer, or a 
subsequent owner or operator of the farm; 

“(3) That such producers and their suc- 
cessors comply with all regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary for the purpose of 
determining compliance with the foregoing 
conditions. 

“(4) That such producers shall agree not 
to request price support on any feed grain 
produced on such farms in a crop year for 
which an exemption from wheat quotas is 
requested under the authority of this sub- 
section. 

“Failure to comply with any of the fore- 
going conditions shall cause the exemption 
to become immediately null and void unless 
such failure is due to circumstances beyond 
the control of such producers as determined 
by the Secretary. In the event an exemption 
becomes null and void, the provisions of this 
act shall become applicable to the same ex- 
tent as if such exemption had not been 
granted. No acreage planted to wheat in 
excess of the farm acreage allotment for a 
crop covered by an exemption hereunder 
shall be considered in determining any sub- 
sequent wheat acreage allotment or mar- 
keting quota for such farm.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Jersey is recognized 
for 30 minutes, or so much thereof as 
he may wish to have. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as a starter, I yield myself 10 min- 
utes. Later, I may request additional 
time, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Jersey is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi. 
dent, I have taken care to take up the 
amendment with the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. EL- 
LENDER]; with the ranking Republican 
member of the committee, the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN]; with the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son]; and with the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Youna]; and I have also 
checked the amendment with the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

I am prepared merely to submit a 
statement in support of the amendment, 
if the chairman of the committee is will- 
ing to accept the amendment and take it 
to conference, to the end that the 
amendment can be considered there. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Jersey yield to 
me? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I am very 
glad to yield to the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator from 
New Jersey will recall that there was 
some question about paragraph (4), of 
subsection (f), of section 402. That par- 
agraph appears on page 2 of the amend- 
ment. I suggested to the distinguished 
Senator from New Jersey that the lan- 
guage concerned be submitted to our 
counsel, as well as to counsel for the De- 
partment of Agriculture. There seems 
to be some doubt as to what is meant by 
that paragraph, 

Will the Senator from New Jersey 
agree to striking that paragraph from 
the amendment? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Could it be 
left in the amendment, and thus go to 
conference? Then, if adjustment were 
needed, and if it were found necessary 
to strike out that paragraph, that could 
be done. But some of the farmers in 
my State who are interested in this mat- 
ter have asked that the paragraph be in- 
cluded in the amendment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As the Senator from 
New Jersey knows, the Senate has al- 
ready passed upon the language incor- 
porated in the amendment, with the ex- 
ception of paragraph (4), 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Jersey yield to me? 
Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think paragraph (4) 
means that a farmer who has been ac- 
customed to raising oats, barley, and 
wheat for feed, could not plant an extra 
amount of wheat, and feed it under 
exemption from marketing quotas, and 
then put all of his oats and barley under 
Government loan. 

Mr. ELLENDER. By what time would 
application for exemption from market- 
ing penalties have to be made? This 
paragraph of the amendment would open 
the door; as I read it, a farmer could 
make application after other feed crops 
were placed under support. 

Mr. AIKEN. That would have to be 
determined under the regulations issued 
by the Secretary. > 

Let me say that I have no objection to 
having this paragraph deleted from the 
amendment; I think it could be deleted. 
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Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Person- 
ally, I do not object to deleting it from 
the amendment, if the Senator will lib- 
eralize—— 

Mr. ELLENDER. If the distinguished 
Senator from New Jersey will agree to 
delete this paragraph from the amend- 
ment, then all the language remaining 
in the amendment will be language which 
already has been passed upon by the 
Senate. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. My col- 
league [Mr. Case of New Jersey] is pres- 
ent, and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
BENDER] is present. If my colleague will 
agree to eliminate it, I shall be glad to 
do so, and send the remainder of the 
amendment to conference. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am glad to accept the suggestion. 
As the Senator from Vermont pointed 
out, those who suggested the provision 
proposed that it should not be made too 
liberal. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, does 
the Senator modify his amendment by 
striking out lines 12 to 15, both inclusive, 
on page 2? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator modifies his amendment accord- 
ingly. Does he yield back the unused 
time? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Iam pre- 
pared to yield back the unused time. 
First, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point as a 
part of my remarks a statement which 
I have had prepared explaining the 
amendment as modified in detail. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Under section 402 of the bill as amended, 
the commercial wheat area would be reduced 
to include only States which received wheat 
allotments of 190,000 acres or more rather 
than 25,000 acres at present. Under this pro- 
vision some nine States—Arkansas, Delaware, 
Georgia, Iowa, Maryland, New Jersey, South 
Carolina, West Virginia, and Wisconsin—will 
be excluded from the commercial wheat area 
and become ineligible for price supports at 
the level prevailing in the commercial area 
and for participation in the acreage reserve 
of the soil bank. 

One of the purposes of reducing the com- 
mercial wheat area is to permit more farmers 
to produce unlimited wheat for feed purposes 
on their own farms without incurring the 
penalties which are incumbent upon any 
farmer producing excess wheat in the com- 
mercial area. However, the elimination of 
the nine States from the commercial area 
under the bill as pending would possibly have 
even more injurious effects upon the com- 
mercial wheat producers not only in the 
States so excluded but also in the remain- 
ing commercial wheat States. 

Everyone is agreed that it is undesirable 
to expand wheat production at the present 
time. By enlarging the size of the non- 
commercial wheat area we are increasing the 
number of acres of wheat which may be 
planted without regard to acreage allot- 
ments. The nine States which are to be 
excluded from the commercial area under 
the bill have an acreage allotment for wheat 
of about 800,000 acres and by releasing them 
from restrictions we may very well increase 
the production of wheat, particularly when 
market prices improve, at the same time that 
the wheat producers in the commercial areas 
remain under acreage restrictions. Some 
of the existing noncommercial States have 
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increased their wheat production under an 
absence of controls. Alabama with a record 
of harvesting only 14,000 acres from 1944 to 
1953, jumped its acres of wheat production 
to 53,000 acres in 1955. If the wheat pro- 
ducers in the States which this bill would 
add to the noncommercial area should in- 
crease their production measurably under 
the absence of restrictions on production, it 
would seem unfair to the producers of wheat 
in the commercial area where acreage allot- 
ments will persist. 

Furthermore, within the States which will 
become noncommercial wheat-producing 
States if the bill passes as it is presently writ- 
ten, there are numerous wheat producers 
who have been producing commercially who 
will be discriminated against through not be- 
ing able to receive the same level of price 
supports as producers in the commercial 
area. In 1955 one-third of the wheat pro- 
duction in New Jersey was under loan to 
the Government. These producers should 
be able to receive the same measure of price 
support as producers in the commercial area, 
if they desire to put their crops into loan. 

What our amendment will do is to retain 
the commercial area as it has been, includ- 
ing all States with an acreage allotment of 
25,000 acres or over, but to provide that 
farmers may produce wheat for feed in ex- 
cess of their allotment under an agreement 
with the Secretary of Agriculture that none 
of their wheat would leave the farm, but 
be used for food, feed, or seed purposes on 
the producer’s farm. 

In this manner, those wheat producers 
who produce only for feed purposes will be 
permitted to raise wheat beyond their acre- 
age restrictions, for use on their own farms. 
At the same time, commercial wheat pro- 
ducers in these States will remain under 
acreage restrictions and be eligible for price 
supports and the acreage reserve of the soil 
bank on an equality with commercial wheat 
producers elsewhere in the commercial area. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. As I understand, the 
Senator would strike out section 402, so 
as to restore the provision in existing 
law with respect to the limitation of 
25,000 acres. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. That is 
correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. And the new lan- 
guage, which would increase the acreage 
to 240,000, and would require the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to make that acreage 
possible in States with less than 240,000, 
is definitely out of the bill? - 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. It is defi- 
nitely out of the bill. We go back to the 
figure of 25,000. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Jersey yield me 5 
minutes? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I think 
we ought to make the record clear. It 
seems astounding to me that we should 
increase the acreage in the noncommer- 
cial wheat area by nearly 1,200,000 acres. 
In my judgment, that is completely out 
of pattern with the basic principle of the 
soil bank. I do not see how we get any- 
where by taking wheat acreage out, and 
bringing other wheat acreage in. We 
meet ourselves going and coming. 

Perhaps it has no significance what- 
ever, because under the so-called do- 
mestic parity proposal which has been 
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written into the bill, I understand that 
anyone who raised wheat as long ago 
as 10 years can qualify, because the lan- 
guage of section 380c (a) (c) says: 

(c) The county domestic food quota for 
wheat shall be apportioned by the Secretary, 
through the local committees, among the 
farms within the county on which wheat has 
been seeded for the production of wheat 
during any one or more of the 10 calendar 
years immediately preceding the calendar 
year in which the marketing year for which 
the quota is proclaimed begins, on the basis 
of the normal yield of the acreage planted 
to wheat during such 10-year period. The 
reserve provided under subsection (b) shall 
be used to adjust farm quotas which the 
county committee determines to be inequi- 
table on the basis of tillable acres, crop- 
rotation practices, type of soil, and topog- 
raphy. 


To me that is a little astounding. 
People who have been raising wheat may 
have gone to soybeans or something 
else. Now this provision comes along. 
If a farmer raised wheat in any of the 
past 10 years, he comes under the pro- 
visions of the so-called domestic parity 
plan. My judgment is that we should 
strike the whole business out. I cannot 
find myself going along with a proposal, 
in the form of the soil bank principle, 
under which we are trying to adjust pro- 
duction by taking acres out of produc- 
tion, and in the same breath add 114 
million acres under the provisions of sec- 
tion 402. I am delighted that the Sen- 
ator seeks to strike out that portion of 
the bill. I am not at all sure that the 
Senator’s substitute is an improvement, 
because I find it difficult to understand 
the substitute. So with great and con- 
summate faith, I will accept it, in the 
hope that it will go to conference, where 
the conferees will be permitted to work 
+ Se great and constructive will upon 

t. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. The 
points which the Senator from Illinois 
has made with regard to the 25,000-acre 
limitation are covered in the statement 
which I asked to have printed in the 
ergs so I think the situation will be 
clear. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a brief explana- 
tion of the amendment which I have pre- 
pared be incorporated in the RECORD at 
at this point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorpD, as follows: 

This amendment, as modified, would: 

1, Strike out the section of the bill re- 
stricting the commercial wheat area to States 
having allotments in excess of 190,000 acres 
(thereby including all States having allot- 
ments in excess of 25,000 acres); 

2. Insert in the bill the provisions of S. 46 
passed by the Senate last year which exempts 
from marketing quotas farms using their 


entire wheat crop on the farm for food, feed, 
or seed. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Louisiana yield back his 
time? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield back my re- 
maining time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from New Jersey yield back 
his unused time? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield 
back all my unused time. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
is yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. SmitH] for himself and 
other Senators, as modified. 

The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the senior Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray] and myself, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 25, 
between lines 14 and 15, it is proposed to 
add the following: 

Sec. 225. Whenever management of family 
farms and/or optimum land use will be 
aided, the Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized to permit farmers to pool their 
rights to participate in the Acreage Reserve 
program and to participate jointly in the 
Conservation Reserve program on property 
other than their home farms. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
shall take very little of the time of the 
Senate. I think the amendment is self- 
explanatory. I certainly do not antici- 
pate that an hour will be spent on this 
amendment. 

Mr. President, my amendment to allow 
the Secretary of Agriculture to permit 
farmers to pool acreage and conserva- 
tion reserve rights, and participate in 
those programs with off-farm land, is 
intended to improve the pattern of con- 
servation that will result from the soil- 
bank program. 

There is need in this Nation to retire 
a great deal of cultivated land for con- 
servation reasons, reasons entirely apart 
from the fact of surpluses and overpro- 
duction. Millions of cultivated acres 
need to be returned to grass and other 
millions of acres need to be reforested 
to halt their erosion and ruin. 

Unfortunately, lands retired under the 
soil-bank provisions will not necessarily 
coincide with those which need to be 
retired for land use reasons. Under this 
act, whether a farmer is on level, black, 
Iowa prairie land, in the Great Plains 
blow lands where dust storms start, or 
on a southern Appalachian hillside, each 
of them will be encouraged to idle or 
establish conservation practices on a 
part of their holdings. 

Similarly, small farmers, who need all 
the feed their limited acres will pro- 
duce to maintain their livestock opera- 
tions, will be urged under this act to 
idle or put a part of their acreage in 
one of the reserves. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
permit farmers within a small water- 
shed or a large one, if the Secretary ap- 
proves, to use their rights under the 
acreage reserve provisions and their op- 
portunities under the conservation re- 
serve provision to retire lands that most 
need to be retired from cultivation by 
pooling their soil-bank quotas and 
rights and applying them to off-farm 
acreage. 

I am advised that in many small 
watersheds groups of farmers would 
probably take advantage of soil-bank 
provisions to acquire and retire lands 
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that are eroding and creating down- 
stream problems. 

The payments which are provided un- 
der this act might very well be the orig- 
inal financial stimulus, or seed, required 
for neighbors, watershed groups, or soil- 
conservation district groups to join to- 
gether in achieving a conservation land 
use pattern in their area which would 
make a worthwhile contribution not just 
to surplus production, but also to de- 
sirable adjustment of land use. 

The amendment is drawn to leave 
actual authorization of such pooling of 
rights up to the Secretary of Agriculture. 
He might, after study, either promulgate 
criteria under such pooling as will be 
allowed, or require approval of each 
such project by his Department. 

It is my hope that the Department 
will agressively use the authority under 
the proposed provisions to maximize the 
conservation benefits of this program, 
which has been drafted primarily to 
reduce production. 

What we really ought to do in the 
United States is adopt a program which 
will get back into trees and grass from 45 
million to 85 million acres of land, now 
under plow, which should never have 
been plowed in the first place, or now 
needs to be retired. We would get the 
desired shrinkage of farm plant, and 
reduction in production of crops, as a by- 
product of the reestablishment of such 
good land use practices. Instead, we 
are going to get a measure—but not a full 
measure—of conservation out of an ex- 
pensive crop reduction program. 

If it were not for the emergency situa- 
tion in agriculture, I would oppose the 
soil bank proposals. But it is an emer- 
gency situation, and I am therefore only 
offering this amendment to have at least 
adequate authority in the bill for the 
Department, in a less hurried period, to 
get as much sound conservation as they 
can out of the Government's soil bank 
dollars. 

Before the Congress meets again, I 
think it would be extremely useful if our 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
would prepare us a report on methods 
and relative merits of adopting the true 
conservation approach to this problem, 
based on land capability, instead of the 
approach of the present bill which is 
primarily reduction of production. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the amendment 
have anything to do with corporation 
property? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No; that is not the 
intent of the amendment. The intent 
is to permit small farmers to pool their 
resources. 

Mr. LANGER. I think it is a most de- 
sirable amendment. 

a MANSFIELD. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Would the amendment 
permit the owner of 2 farms to take 1 
farm completely out of production dur- 
ing 1 year and let it lie fallow, and use 
the other farm, and by alternating in 
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that way get the benefit of the fallow- 
ing? In other words, would it not per- 
mit such a farmer to get the benefits of 
the soil bank without having to pay for 
them? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is not the in- 
tention or the idea I have in mind. 

Mr. AIKEN. I know the Senator does 
not intend that. 

Mr.MANSFIELD. The idea is to help 
small farmers to put into effect good con- 
servation practices by pooling land which 
otherwise would not be of much use. 
The matter would be left to the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of Agriculture, who, 
I assume, would exercise discreet au- 
thority in the matter. 

Mr. AIKEN. Would not the amend- 
ment benefit corporations which owned 
several farms? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No; it would not 
be of particular benefit to them. The in- 
tention is that it shall benefit small 
farmers. 

Mr. AIKEN. How much different is 
the amendment the Senator is offering 
from the one the Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. KEFAUVER] brought up for con- 
sideration 3 or 4 days ago? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I do not recall the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Tennessee. 

Mr. AIKEN. Would it permit the 
farmer participating in acreage reserve 
who owns more than one farm to consoli- 
date the acreage taken out of cultiva- 
tion under the acreage reserve, and take 
the entire consolidated acreage out of 
any one farm he fully or partly owns? 

Mr.MANSFIELD. That is not the in- 
tention of the amendment. 

Mr. AIKEN. I know the Senator 
would not intend that. Iwonder wheth- 
er it would not do so, however. I am 
sure the Senator knows the source of his 
proposed amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The amendment is 
offered by the senior Senator from Mon- 
tana and myself. 

Mr. AIKEN. Would not the amend- 
ment permit that to be done, even 
though a farm was acquired for the sole 
purpose of a consolidation? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If that were done, 
it would be contrary to the intent of the 
amendment. 

Mr. AIKEN. I know. However, the 
Department feels that this would in- 
crease administrative difficulties, partic- 
ularly where the farms might be located 
in several States. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That would be 
contrary to the intent of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. AIKEN. They feel they would 
not be able to keep up with the persons 
who owned the farms. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Such a practice 
would be opposed to the intent of the 
amendment I am offering. My distin- 
guished senior colleague [Mr. Murray] 
and I have no such intention in mind. 
What I have in mind is that farmers in 
a given locality shall be able to put into 
effect conservation practices under this 
arrangement, 

Mr. AIKEN. I have a comment of the 
agricultural conservation program serv- 
ice on the amendment proposed by the 
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Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER]. 
They feel that the amendment: 
1. Would permit a farmer to transfer his 


acreage taken out to one farm which would 
then be kept idle. 


That is agreeable, of course, 


2. Would increase administrative difficul- 
ties, particularly where farms were located 
in several States. 

Ea Would give corporate farms special ben- 
efits. 

4. Might provide loophole for evasion of 
landlord-tenant requirement. 


I am not familiar with the Senator's 
amendment. It may not be the same, 
but we do not want to allow these things 
to be done and the effect of the soil bank 
nullified. I know the Senator from 
Montana does not want to do that. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would be op- 
posed to the last three provisions. I be- 
lieve the first one is sound. I believe the 
amendment would bring about sound 
practices so far as the small farmers in 
my State are concerned. 

Mr. AIKEN. I can understand how 
it would be helpful to a man who owned 
2 or 3 small farms in a community. 
I can understand, too, how it might be 
useful to some of the larger farms, on 
which we have been trying to put some 
limitations. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I should like to say 
to my good friend from Vermont that, 
as I understand the pending amend- 
ment, it is limited to small farms. 

Mr. AIKEN. How small? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is the ques- 
tion I was about to ask the Senator from 
Montana. 

Mr. AIKEN. I am at a disadvantage 
by reason of the fact that the amend- 
ment has not been printed. 

Mr. ELLENDER. In that respect, 
that is, in its application to small farms, 
it is different from the Kefauver amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I should like to 
point out to the chairman of the com- 
mittee and to the ranking minority 
member of the committee that the 
amendment would leave the actual au- 
thorization up to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. He would have authority to lay 
down sufficient criteria to govern it. No 
matter who would be in the position of 
Secretary of Agriculture, I am sure he 
would not do anything contrary to what 
w2 have in mind. 

Mr. AIKEN. The amendment is au- 
thorization only. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is helpful. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The authority is 
entirely up to the Secretary. 

Mr. AIKEN. But the Secretary has 
his hands full most of the time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is true. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I wonder if the 
Senator would tell us what benefit 
would accrue to the small farmers by 
consolidating acreage in order to par- 
ticipate in the acreage-reserve pro- 
gram. I can well understand that bene- 
fits might so accrue to them with respect 
to participation in the conservation-re- 
serve program. However, with respect 
to the acreage-reserve program, I am 
in doubt that any benefits would flow 
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to small farmers. Under the acreage- 
allotment provisions of the present law 
each farmer is allotted so many acres 
of wheat, so many acres of corn, and 
so many acres of cotton, and so on; an 
acreage-reserve contract will then be 
made with each farmer to the end that 
he will not plant a certain number of 
his allotted acres. With respect to this 
phase of the soil bank, I am unable to 
see what benefit the amendment would 
bring. It strikes me, if the Senator 
would limit his amendment to the con- 
solidation of land for the purpose of 
participating in the conservation-re- 
serve program, I would have no objec- 
tion. It might then serve a most useful 
purpose, 

Mr. AIKEN. I know the intent of the 
Senator from Montana is good. I know 
he intends to be helpful to the people 
he knows, who are small farmers. I was 
just simply pointing out the possibili- 
ties of its permitting things to be done 
which the Senator from Montana never 
would countenance. Therefore, I was 
seeking information. Not having had 
the amendment in printed form before 
me, I had not been able to get too ac- 
curate information on it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Although this 
amendment is not worded in the same 
manner as the Kefauver amendment, it 
would, in my belief, nullify, to a consid- 
erable extent, the effectiveness of the 
acreage-reserve program, in the same 
manner as the Kefauver amendment. 

It would seem to me that the greatest 
benefit that might accrue to small farm- 
ers by pooling their land under the acre- 
age-reserve program, would be that they 
could get their bad land out of produc- 
tion and good land in. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That would be 
partly the result, particularly with re- 
spect to eroded land. 

Mr. ELLENDER. If that were done, it 
would defeat the purpose of the acreage- 
reserve program, because under the acre- 
age-reserve program as contemplated in 
this bill, our primary desire is not to take 
part of the bad land out of production, 
but the average land—the land a farmer 
would normally plant. Of course, when 
the acreage-reserve contract is entered 
into, it will have to be done upon the 
basis of inspection of the land involved 
by representatives of the Department of 
Agriculture, to make sure that whenever 
a farmer takes out land it is not poor 
land, but at least average land. 

Mr. AIKEN. We do not want to per- 
mit anyone to take out conservation re- 
serve type land and accept acreage-re- 
serve payments for it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As far as I am con- 
cerned—and I call this to the particular 
attention of the Senator from Ver- 
mont—— 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. If the Senator from 
Montana would strike from his amend- 
ment its applicability to the acreage-re- 
serve program and let the farmers pool 
the land only insofar as the conservation 
reserve is concerned, I would have no 
objection it it. 

E 200 AIKEN. I think that would be all 

Mr. ELLENDER. If the Senator from 
Montana will modify his amendment to 
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that extent, I will not urge any objec- 
tion to it. At least we could take the 
amendment to conference. 

Mr. AIKEN. Then, if there was any 
doubt about it, the conferees could un- 
doubtedly correct it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask that I may modify my amendment in 
lines 3 and 4 of the amendment, by strik- 
ing out the words “participate in the 
acreage reserve program and”, so as to 
make the amendment read: 

Sec. 225. Whenever management of family 
farms and/or optimum land use will be 
aided, the Secretary of Agriculture is author- 
ized to permit farmers to pool their rights 
to participate jointly in the conservation re- 
serve program on property other than their 
home farms. 


Mr. ELLENDER. With that change, I 
can see no reason why the amendment 
should not be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LEHMAN in the chair). The Senator has 
a right to modify his own amendment. 
The amendment is so modified. 

Mr. AIKEN. At least we can take it to 
conference. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I re- 
Iinquish the rest of my time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
relinquish my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mon- 
tana, as modified. 

The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
offer another amendment which I send 
to the desk and ask to have stated. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Is the Senator’s 
amendment printed? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Unfortunately, no. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Montana will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 28, 
after the period in line 5, it is proposed 
to add the following: 

The Secretary shall institute purchase pro- 
grams with funds appropriate pursuant to 
section 32, Public Law 320, 74th Congress, 
as amended, or pursuant to this section, 
whenever supply of a commodity causes it 
to drop below fair-price levels. In deter- 
mining such fair levels the Secretary shall 
consider price necessary to give farmers a 
fair return, giving consideration to pro- 
duction costs and, in the case of animals and 
animal products, to an equitable relation- 
ship between the support level of feeds and 
the prices of animals and animal products. 
In the case of hogs, cattle, sheep, and lambs, 
chickens and eggs, purchase programs shall 
be instituted at least whenever price falls 
below 85 percent of parity. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield himself? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield myself 5 
minutes, Mr. President. 

Mr. President, last fall the adminis- 
tration announced a 9-point agricultural 
program which included a pledge of ef- 
fective purchase programs whenever 
market gluts unduly depressed the price 
of a farm commodity. 

Since that announcement, the admin- 
istration has watched cattle prices de- 
cline to 64 percent of parity without 
instituting any purchase program at all. 
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As hog prices were skidding down to 
50 percent of parity, the administration 
announced that it would buy, over a 9- or 
10-month period, about $85 million 
worth of pork products for established 
feeding programs such as school lunches. 
It was made completely clear that this 
was not a price-support operation. The 
program was so small that it failed en- 
tirely to halt the hog price decline. 

Twice during the cattle price decline, 
which has brought economic hardship 
and ruin to many cattlemen in my State 
and others, I have joined with other 
Members of Congress to urge Secretary 
Benson to institute a beef-buying pro- 
gram. The first letter, sent on Decem- 
ber 8, 1955, brought a reply dated De- 
cember 22 from Assistant Secretary 
Earl Butz that “we are giving serious 
consideration“ to measures to help the 
cattle industry, but he added: 

Even if all such means as surplus removal, 
etc., are employed to the maximum extent, 
the effects would be only of limited value and 
would not have significant lasting results. 

As you know * * * the real solution of 
our livestock price problems lies in produc- 
ing right and marketing right. 


On December 30, I joined with 12 
other Senators in a letter again appeal- 
ing to the Secretary for action to sup- 
port cattle prices, which were then down 
around 64 percent of parity. That letter 
was not answered. 

In both of these letters, we have 
pointed out to Secretary Benson that 
funds were available to him for purchase 
programs. In December there was avail- 
able at least $115 million which could 
have been devoted to beef purchases. 

These past events have demonstrated 
that it is useless to make funds, in ad- 
dition to the section 32 funds, available 
to the present Secretary of Agriculture 
for removal of surplus agricultural 
commodities unless we are going to make 
the use of those funds mandatory at 
some point. 

In my amendment I have proposed 
that the Secretary shall-institute pur- 
chase programs when the price of a 
commodity falls below a fair level, and 
that the Secretary shall consider farm- 
ers’ costs and a fair return in determin- 
ing what a fair price level is. Further, 
the Secretary is instructed to consider 
equitable relationship between feed price 
supports and livestock prices in deter- 
mining a fair price level on animals and 
animal products. Finally, in the case of 
hogs, cattle, sheep and lambs, and poul- 
try and eggs, the Secretary is instructed 
to institute purchase programs when a 
5 falls below 85 percent of par- 

y. 

This 85 percent of parity is too low. 
We should support farm prices at a 
higher level. But I have used the figure 
because purchase programs are not a 
system of support. They are only an 
emergency measure, and an emergency 
measure unlikely to be employed by the 
present administration unless we make 
its use mandatory at some price level. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

Unfortunately, the amendment of- 


fered by the Senator from Montana has 
not been printed and I have not had 
much time to study it, but it strikes me 
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that the amendment would be unwork- 
able. The Secretary of Agriculture now 
has authority to utilize section 32 funds 
principally in order to make purchases 
whenever the market gets an oversupply 
as to hogs, cattle, fresh fruits, and other 
commodities on which there are no 
mandatory price supports. Before the 
Secretary could use these funds he would 
have to make a determination, that the 
supply of a commodity has caused its 
market price to fall below a fair price 
level and if the price falls below this 
level, or with respect to hogs, cattle, 
sheep, lambs, chickens and eggs, it falls 
below 85 percent of parity, he would 
have to start purchasing. That pur- 
chasing, I presume, would have to con- 
tinue until the price goes back up to the 
level provided in the amendment. 

I wonder, Mr. President, how much 
the program would cost, because it would 
be an easy matter to make a determina- 
tion that hogs as well as cattle are sell- 
ing far below 85 percent of parity. As 
long as the market price stays below that 
level, the Secretary would have to con- 
tinue to buy. I imagine that we would 
have to increase the authorization for 
additional section 32 funds that we now 
have in the bill by many hundreds of 
millions of dollars. Mr. President, sec- 
tion 32 funds have been used to some 
success up to this time to remove market 
gluts of perishable commodities. It may 
be that a better job could have been 
done, but I am not here to argue that. 
The point I want to emphasize is that 
section 32 funds are used principally in 
order to alleviate surpluses of certain 
commodities. 

As we all know, the Secretary is not 
permitted to utilize more than one- 
fourth of the section 32 funds available 
in any one year in connection with any 
single commodity. As I have pointed out 
several times on the floor of the Senate, 
there is an authorization in the pending 
bill which provides for an additional 
quarter of a billion dollars in order to 
supplement section 32 funds, without 
any strings attached. If the Secretary 
desires to spend it all on supporting the 
price of one commodity, he may do so. 

I understand that an amendment is 
now pending to increase the amount to 
one-half billion dollars. Personally, I 
would not object to that sum. But this 
amendment, to my way of thinking, 
would be unworkable. It would force 
the Secretary to make a determination, 
whenever the market price of a com- 
modity falls below a certain level. With 
respect to hogs, cattle, sheep, lambs, 
chickens, and eggs, the level is 85 per- 
cent of parity. Once the determination 
has been made, there is no telling how 
much money will have to be spent in or- 
der to alleviate the surpluses and sta- 
bilize the market. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield for the 
purpose of my asking the Senator from 
Montana a question? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I notice in the pro- 
posal that with respect to hogs, cattle, 
sheep, and lambs, the Senator sets an 
85-percent-of-parity level below which 
the Secretary would be instructed to 
buy, using section 32 funds. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 
I understand there is plenty of money 
left in the fund which has not been used 
for the purpose of buying. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The exact figure up 
to a month or two ago was $444 million. 
Of that amount, one-fourth could be 
used, let us say, to buy hogs. Up until 
this time, the Secretary has used for hog 
purchases, as I remember, $80 million, so 
there would be only $31 million left for 
the hog-purchase program. The Sena- 
tor can readily see it would not take long 
to use up that amount, and perhaps hun- 
dreds of millions more, if the Secretary 
is forced to engage in purchasing when- 
ever the commodity falls below 85 per- 
cent of parity. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I want to see it 
high enough to have something by which 
to measure the range of prices. I think 
it ought to be brought out that the cat- 
tle industry for the past few years has 
been suffering a tremendous decline. In 
my State, I understand that very few 
cattlemen have even paid an income tax, 
because their profits have been declining 
steadily. I know that in the Midwest 
area, hog farmers have been having dif- 
ficulty, and they are still not out of the 
woods. Something should be done to 
give them consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I notice in the first 
part of the amendment that the Senator 
referred to “commodity.” 

“Whenever the supply of a commodity 
causes it to drop below fair price levels,” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. What is included in 
the word “commodity”? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. A determination 
would have to be made by the Secretary 
of Agriculture so far as each particular 
product was concerned. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Am I correct in as- 
suming that the sky is the limit? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Not the sky, no; 
but the cost of feed, labor, transporta- 
tion, and factors of that sort, would have 
to be considered for the given product. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. No. I am speaking 
of what is denoted by the word “commod- 
ity.” The amendment reads: “When- 
ever the supply of a commodity.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. There are the basics 
and the nonbasics; and beyond them 
there is a whole range of commodities, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. What I had ref- 
erence to, as the Senator from Illinois 
knows, is the particular commodities or 
products listed in the remarks I made 
relative to the amendment and in the 
amendment which was offered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator puts 
upon the Secretary, also, the burden of 
determining what is a fair price level. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. We know that on oc- 
casions when the Secretary thought a 
certain level was a fair price level, many 
other persons did not believe it was a 
fair price level. So the amendment of- 
fers a host of controversies. 

It seems to me that it is so general 
in nature that the administration of the 
amendment would he difficult, indeed. 
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It might prove frightfully expensive be- 
fore we got through. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
ave: of the Senator from Illinois has ex- 
p. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield myself 1 
minute. 

I think something must be done to 
help the cattlemen and hog producers, 
because the prices are still too low. 
What the cattlemen in my part of the 
country are doing is selling their stock 
at considerably less than it cost them to 
keep them. I hope the Department of 
Agriculture will take this matter into 
consideration, to see what can be done to 
give some relief to those who need it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I feel 
myself constrained to vote against the 
amendment because it is so nebulous and 
vague in its dimensions. It puts upon 
the Secretary of Agriculture a burden he 
would find difficult, indeed, to compress 
within the terms of the amendment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, since 
the distinguished Senator from Montana 
has yielded back his time, I yield back 
the rest of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BIBLE 
in the chair). All time on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Montana has 
been yielded. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Montana. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr, President, I offer 
an amendment, which I ask to have 
stated, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment offered 
by the Senator from North Dakota. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 30, 
between lines 17 and 18, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

DONATION TO PENAL AND CORRECTION 
INSTITUTIONS 

Sec. 310. Notwithstanding any other limi- 
tations as to the disposal of surplus com- 
modities acquired through price-support 
operations, the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion is authorized on such terms and under 
such regulations as the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture may deem in the public interest, and 
upon application, to donate commodities ac- 
quired through price-support operations to 
Federal penal and correctional institutions, 
other than food products to those in which 
food service is provided for inmates on a 
fee, contract, or concession basis. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I have 
discussed the amendment with the 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, and he is willing to 
take it to conference. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp, in 
connection with the amendment, a let- 
ter I have received from Mr. James V. 
Bennett, Director of the Bureau of Pris- 
28 United States Department of Jus- 
tice. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
BUREAU OF PRISONS, 
Washington, March 15, 1956. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR LANGER: Attached is a 

short suggested amendment to the pending 
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farm bill which would make it possible for 
Federal and State penal institutions to ob- 
tain some of the surplus commodities in the 
hands of the Government, 

You will remember that we discussed the 
possibility of making this food available to 
us so that we could enrich the diet of pris- 
oners and provide them with a little more 
diversified menu. The amendment provides 
that the Secretary of Agriculture would dis- 
tribute the items under such regulations as 
he would promulgate and thus he can, if he 
thinks proper, require that making these 
available to institutions should not reduce 
the amount of similar commodities they 
purchase in the open market. Consequently 
there would be no reduction in the gross 
demand for such products. 

these items available would have 
the incidental advantage of promoting the 
health of men in some institutions who as 
you know are not now receiving a balanced 
diet. It should go a long way also to re- 
ducing the complaints of inmates about food, 
which as you Know is frequently the basic 
cause of prison disturbances. 

If opportunity permits and you think well 
of the amendment I hope you will introduce 
it at the appropriate place. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES V. BENNETT, Director. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, since 
I have discussed the amendment with 
the Senator from Louisiana, and he is 
willing to take it to conference, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
discussed this amendment with the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota before he intro- 
duced it. He agreed to modify the 
amendment by striking out the reference 
to State and county penal institutions, 
and to restrict the effect of the amend- 
ment to Federal institutions. With that 
modification, I have agreed, if there be 
no objection, to take the amendment to 
conference. : 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Has the 
amendment been modified in that re- 
spect? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes, it was modi- 
‘fied before the Senator from North Da- 
kota introduced it. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from North Dakota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I call up my amendment des- 
ignated 3-1-56-N, which I ask to have 
read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 48, 
beginning with line 3, it is proposed to 
strike out over through line 20 on page 
49, as follows: 

FOREST PRODUCTS; PRICE REPORTING; RESEARCH 

Sec. 602. (a) For the purpose of improving 
the management and use of forest resources 
and in order to provide farmers and other 
owners of small forest properties with cur- 
rent information on markets and prices and 
to aid them in more efficiently and profit- 
ably marketing forest products, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is hereby authorized and 
directed to establish a price reporting service 
for basic forest products, including but not 


limited to standing timber and cut forest 
products such as sawlogs and pulpwood. 
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(b) The price reports made by the Secre- 
tary under subsection (a) shall be as to such 
species, grades, sizes, and other detail, and 
shall be made at such intervals, but at least 
quarterly, as he deems appropriate. Such 
reports shall be by State or forest regions 
or by such other areas as the Secretary con- 
siders advisable, and may, in his discretion, 
be made as to one or more areas in advance 
of other areas. 

(c) In connection with the gathering of 
price information and the dissemination 
thereof, the Secretary is authorized to co- 
operate with the State foresters or other ap- 
propriate State officials or agencies, as well 
as with private agencies, and under such 
conditions and terms as he may deem ap- 
propriate. 

(d) The Secretary of Agriculture shall 
make a study of price trends and relation- 
ships for basic forest products such as saw- 
logs and pulpwood and within 2 years from 
the date of enactment of this act shall sub- 
mit a report thereon to the Congress. 

(e) In the conduct of research activities 
under the act of May 22, 1928 (45 Stat. 699), 
and the act of August 14, 1946, title II (60 
Stat. 1087), the Secretary of Agriculture is di- 
rected to conduct and stimulate research 
and investigations aimed at developing and 
demonstrating standards of quality, collect- 
ing and disseminating useful market infor- 
mation and developing methods for increas- 
ing the efficiency of the marketing and dis- 
tribution processes for forest products as a 
means of increasing returns to farmers and 
other owners of forest properties. 

(f) The Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized to issue such regulations as he 
deems appropriate in carrying out the pro- 
visions of this section. 

(g) There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated for the purposes of this section 
such sums as may be necessary. 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I suggest, if it be possible to 
do so, that the junior Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] be notified that 
my amendment is under consideration, 
because I know he is interested in op- 
posing the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
junior Senator from Minnesota will be 
so notified. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Ihave sent for him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to himself? 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. I yield 
myself 15 minutes, although I do not 
think I will require that amount of time. 

Mr. President, this amendment pro- 
poses to strike out all of section 602 of 
S. 3183, entitled Forest Products; Price 
Reporting; Research.” 

Section 602 would authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to— 

First. Establish a system of price re- 
porting on forest products and sales of 
standing timber; 

Second. Provide for expansion of re- 
search in the marketing of such prod- 
ucts; and 

Third. Conduct a study of price trends 
and report to Congress within 2 years. 

I oppose this section for two very fun- 
damental reasons: 

First, because none of these proposals 
will provide any immediate or long-term 
benefits to farmers. 

Second, because section 602 is unnec- 
essary, as Congress has already given the 
Secretary of Agriculture authority to 
perform the work provided in this sec- 
tion. 
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The Secretary of Agriculture has had 
this authority for years—in the Organic 
Act of the Department of Agriculture of 
1862, in the McSweeney-McNary Forest 
Research Act of 1928, and the Research 
and Marketing Act of 1946. Section 602 
implies that farmers and other sellers of 
forest products cannot get prices or price 
information on forestry products, This 
is not the case. 

Many States already provide informa- 
tion on markets and prices for forest 
products. For the other States there is 
ample authority for cooperative agree- 
ments between such foresters and the 
Secretary of Agriculture to provide 
needed information. 

Economic information regarding for- 
est products, and research to develop 
methods for accumulating market infor- 
mation, is already being done. There is 
no useful purpose for duplicating author- 
ity or by compelling the Secretary of 
Agriculture to act when a more efficient 
action is being and can be taken by the 
States, in cooperation with the Secretary 
of Agriculture, if the States so desire. 

Ihave in my hand more than two dozen 
references to reports and publications 
which represent a small sample of the 
coverage in this field. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in my 
remarks, a listing of these publications 
and sources of information on the prices 
of forest products, 

There being no objection, the listing 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LISTING OF Sources or INFORMATION ON 

FOREST PRODUCTS Prices 


FROM THE FOREST PRODUCTS INDUSTRY 


1. All farmers or other sellers of forest 
products may at any time learn. the prices 
offered for forest products which they have 
to sell from any buyer, dealer, pulp mill, 
sawmill, or other user of forest products if 
the latter is in the market and within an 
economical shipping range. Many mills post 
their prices in newspapers, magazines, over 
the radio, mail out notices periodically, and 
otherwise make known to all who might be 
interested in their prices, specifications and 
needs as to volumes of forest products. 

2. Prices for pulpwood, logs, and lumber 
are from time to time publisned in industrial 
trade journals which reach in turn many 
branches of the United States Fcrest Service, 
and State Forestry and Extension Services 
who have various publications or means of 
getting this information to farmers and 
other sellers of forest products. 

3. Examples of articles or tables of prices 
printed in trade journals are as follows: 

A. Page 98, Pulp and Paper magazine, May 
1955: Pulpwood Prices in Lower Columbia 
River Area; Pulpwood Prices in Lake States; 
Trends in Price of Southeast Pine. 

B. Page 172, the Lumberman, 1955 Forest 
Industries Yearbook number: Volume and 
Value of Timber Cut, According to Product, 
Southern Forest Region, July 1, 1953, to 
June 30, 1954. Page 173, Volume and Value 
of National Forest Timber Cut, 1905-54. 
Page 176, Comparison of Average Stumpage 
Prices, 1954, Forest Service Region 6; Volume 
and Value of Timber Cut From Department 
of Interior Lands. Page 178, Comparison of 
Average Appraised and Bid Prices for Major 
Species, Region 5; Comparison of Average 
Stumpage Prices, 1954, Forest Service Re- 
gion 1. Page 179, Comparison of Stumpage 
Prices, Eastern Forest Service Region, 1954. 

Page 180, Average Stumpage Prices, South- 
west Forest Region, 1954. Page 183, Southern 
Pine Stumpage Prices, 1953-54, for Forest 
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Service Region 8 (all species of southern pine 
timber included. together). Page 184, Com- 
parison of Average Stumpage Prices, 1954, 
Forest Service Region 3; Comparison of Av- 
erage Stumpage Prices, 1954, Forest Service 
Region 4. Page 183, Southern Pine Stump- 
age Prices, 1953-54, for Forest Service Re- 
gion 8 (all species of southern pine timber 
included together). 

C. From compilations of Southern Pine 
Association, New Orleans, La. (source: U. S. 
Forest Service, Atlanta, Ga.); Southern Pine 
Stumpage Costs Based on National Forest 
Timber Sales—1953. 

D. Page 98, the Timberman, February 
1956, Log Prices Hold at Previous Levels. 

E. Pages 134-135, the Lumberman, Sep- 
tember 1955; Log and Lumber Prices. 


FROM EXTENSION FORESTERS, STATE FORESTRY 
COLLEGES OR DEPARTMENTS 


All State extension forestry departments, 
State forestry departments, forestry and ag- 
ricultural schools and colleges have some of 
the most significant data on hand concern- 
ing prices of forest products or are in a posi- 
tion to advise farmers how to get prices. 
Some States issue periodic reports or occa- 
sional bulletins in this field, such as— 

A. Wisconsin Forest Products Price Re- 
view; compiled in the extension forestry 
office, College of Agriculture, University of 
Wisconsin, under the supervision of Fred B. 
Trenk, extension forester, the district forest- 
ers of the Wisconsin Conservation Depart- 
ment, and the wood-using industries co- 
operating. 

B. Forest Market Report, 1952; extension 
service in agriculture and home economics, 
University of New Hampshire, in cooperation 
with the State forestry and recreation com- 
mission. 

C. Marketing Woodlot Products in the 
State of Washington; institute of forest 
products, department of conservation and 
development, 303 Anderson Hall, University 
of Washington, Seattle, Wash.; Bulletin No. 
15, 1954. 

The United States forest experiment sta- 
tions are constantly making studies, doing 
research and issuing reports, notes, and ad- 
vice to farmers and other forest owners. 
Examples of some of their work in this field 
are: 

A. Southeastern Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion, Asheville, N. C.: Trends in the Price of 
Southeastern Pine Pulpwood, 1938-52. 

B. Southeastern Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion, Asheville, N. C.; Station Paper No. 57, 
Pine Sawtimber Stumpage Prices in South 
Carolina, 1948-54. 

C. Southeastern Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion, Asheville, N. C.; Station Paper No. 43, 
Pine Sawmilling Costs by Log Size. 

D. Pulpwood and Log Production Costs 
in 1945 as Compared With 1940; R. P. Reyn- 
olds, forest economist, Southern Forest Ex- 
periment Station. 

E. Pulpwood Production Costs in South- 
east Arkansas, 1950; Southern Forest Experi- 
ment Station. 

F. Cost of Producing Pulpwood on Farm 
Woodlands of the Upper Connecticut River 
Valley. United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Northeastern Forest Experiment 
Station Yale University). 


FROM UNITED STATES FOREST SERVICE, 
WASHINGTON, D. c. 

For years the United States Forest Service 
has been making special studies and issuing 
technical bulletins such as TB No. 626, 
Stumpage Prices of Privately Owned Timber 
in the United States (July 1938). 

It used to issue each year a statistical 
bulletin entitled “Stumpage and Log Prices.” 
These were compiled from questionnaires 
sent to thousands of buyers of forest prod- 
ucts and worked in cooperation with the 
Bureau of the Census. This series came out 
annually from 1928 to 1948 except for a 
few years, The Service still collects infor- 
mation of this type quarterly but it no longer 
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publishes these bulletins which could in the 
past be obtained free or at a nominal charge 
by farmers or others interested, The Service 
does not need any authorization to publish 
these bulletins, and should resume this serv- 
ice to tree farmers, foresters, and all buyers 
and sellers of forest products, 
FROM UNITED STATES BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 
Some figures on the prices paid or costs 
of pulpwood, sawlogs, and other forest prod- 
ucts are collected and issued periodically in 
the United States Census of Manufacturers. 
These figures are, of course, available to all 
the previously listed sources of information 
that are in a position to get this to tree 
farmers, foresters, and others concerned. 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, the essentials of section 602 
were contained in S. 2105, a bill intro- 
duced by my distinguished colleagues, 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
NEUBERGER], and the Senator from Ala- 
bama (Mr. SPARKMAN], in the first ses- 
sion of this Congress. Without public 
hearings having been held, we now find 
the terms of S. 2105 appearing as section 
602 of S. 3183. 

I am sure the matter was discussed in 
committee, but those who would object 
to section 602 have not been given an 
opportunity to be heard. 

It is strongly suggested that the pur- 
pose of section 602 (d), calling for a 
study, is a prelude to “recommending to 
the Congress within 2 years an appro- 
priate formula for the establishment of 
parity prices on such products.” 

Mr. President, we are all interested in 
farm legislation, and we should concen- 
trate on a solution of the problem of farm 
products prices and the increasing farm 
surpluses. I am opposed to extending 
this to forest products. 

I realize that the reference to parity 
prices is not in section 602 now, but the 
study contemplated is still called for. 

We should see that this proposal, in- 
volving additional Federal expenditures 
and costly, unnecessary reports, in a field 
that has little bearing on the farm prob- 
lem, should have a full and complete 
hearing. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. I 
yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Did I understand 
the Senator to say the text of S. 2105 
was in section 602 of the pending bill? 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Yes. 
I think that is correct. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Is the Senator 
aware that S. 2105 was very drastically 
changed by the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, and that what the 
Senator has been talking about is some- 
thing that is not in that bill? 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. I beg 
to disagree with the distinguished Sena- 
tor from New Mexico. It does call for 
making these reports. 

Mr. ANDERSON. What is wrong with 
the making of a report? 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Re- 
ferring to my own State, half of Penn- 
sylvania is covered with woodland. 
Owners are now cutting second growth 
timber for pulpwood and chemical wood, 
and those small owners do not want to 
be worried with having to make these 
quarterly reports, 
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Mr. ANDERSON. The Secretary is the 
one who is going to make the reports, is 
he not? 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. How 
will he get the information if he does 
not get it from the owners? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Subsection (d) of 
section 602 of the bill provides: 

The Secretary of Agriculture shall make a 
study of price trends and relationships for 
basic forest products and within 2 years 
thereafter he shall report thereon to the 
Congress. 


Does the Senator object to that? 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I have great confidence in the 
Senator from New Mexico, but I do not 
see how the making of such reports 
would be of any advantage to the owners 
of these small tracts of woodland which 
exist in many places in the United States. 
That is becoming quite an industry. In 
my own State farmers farm their land 
during the agricultural season, and in 
the wintertime they cut timber for pulp- 
wood and chemical wood. It used to be 
done for pit posts, but such use has been 
supplanted by steel. I think the making 
of the reports is an unnecessary expense 
to such owners. I do not see how it will 
be of any advantage, as far as the farm 
bill is concerned. 

Mr. ANDERSON. May I say to the 
able Senator that timber is still a crop 
in many areas, and, therefore, is part 
of a farm bill. The committee from 
which the bill has been reported is the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, and it seems to me that forestry 
is a part of the activities.of the com- 
mitte and that it belongs in a farm 

I believe what the Senator has been 
objecting to is something that was in 
S. 2105, but it was eliminated from the 
bill when it was before the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. I have in 
my hand a copy of S. 2105, which the 
Senator has the privilege to examine, if 
he wishes. The language in it was that 
the Secretary of Agriculture should col- 
lect all that information, and make his 
recommendations as to an appropriate 
formula for the establishment of parity 
prices for such products. 

That is what stirred up all the pro- 
tests from the sawmill operators, but 
when the language was changed by the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
so it bore no relationship to that, I un- 
derstand all those people withdrew their 
opposition to it. 

I am not sure the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania has the latest information on 
the bill, because when we eliminated the 
provision requiring the persons affected 
to submit a report, the forest people 
agreed to it. I know the able chairman 
of the committee, the Senator from Loui- 
siana [Mr. ELLENDER] had protests from 
his State, but when the forest people 
found out that language had been elimi- 
nated, they agreed that the bill was 
satisfactory. 

I wondered if there are operators in 
Pennsylvania who object to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture making the re- 
port. We have taken out of the lan- 
guage the provision that the sawmill 
operators, generally speaking, objected 
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Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. I 
agree fully that this is a matter for the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
because forestry, particularly what we in 
our State call small woodlots, is a very 
important segment of agriculture. In 
my own State there is a payroll in the 
forestry industry which amounts to 
about a half million dollars. It has 
really become a big business. AsI stated 
a moment ago, half of Pennsylvania is 
covered with woodland. With the ex- 
ception of probably 10,000 acres, the 
timber is all second growth. Our people 
feel this is just a step for requiring a 
quarterly forestry report, which will re- 
quire a great deal of effort. Farm people 
do not have the clerical help to make re- 
ports of this kind. 

In addition to that, it seems to me it 
involves an additional expense. It 
probably means that the Secretary of 
Agriculture will have to have a payroll 
for additional employees. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield to 
me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BIBLE 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota? 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. 
glad to yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think my good 
friend, the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
has already made the point that—as has 
already been pointed out—the language 
to which we are now referring is not the 
language of the bill (S. 2105), to which 
there was objection. Instead, the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania is speaking of the 
fear that these farmers will have to do 
considerable clerical work in making the 
reports. 

However, if the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania will note subsections (b), (c), and 
(e) of section 602 of Senate bill 3183, the 
pending bill, as those subsections appear 
on pages 48 and 49, he will note in sub- 
section (b) a provision that— 

The price supports made by the Secretary 
+ + + shall be as to such species, grades, 
sizes, and other detail, and shall be made at 
such intervals, but at least quarterly, as he 
deems appropriate— 


And so forth. Then in subsection (c), 
we find that— 

(c) In connection with the gathering of 
price information and the dissemination 
thereof, the Secretary is authorized to coop- 
erate with the State foresters or other appro- 
priate State officials or agencies, as well as 
with private agencies, and under such con- 
ditions and terms as he may deem appro- 
priate. 


So the entire purpose here is, as has 
been stated by the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania in the course of his own argu- 
ment, to provide to the very large num- 
ber of small timber farmers, accurate 
economic and statistical information in 
regard to current price trends. Through- 
out the Nation there are thousands and 
thousands of timber farmers who have 
no means at all of knowing what the 
overall market price for various types 
of timber is unless they obtain that in- 
formation from the large timber com- 
panies. It seems to me that when sta- 
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tistical information is being presented 
by the Department of Agriculture in re- 
gard to practically every commodity one 
can think of, except timber 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 15 
minutes yielded to himself by the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania have expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the chairman of the committee yield 
some time to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Minnesota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. 

Mr. President, it appears that, because 
of the very lack of such information; 
there is need for the compilation of such 
statistical and economic reports. 

The language of Senate bill 2105, to 
which there was some objection, required 
that the Secretary set up a formula for 
a parity-price structure. But that lan- 
guage has been stricken from the pend- 
ing bill, Senate bill 3183. 

The only purpose at all in this case 
is to give timber farmers a chance to 
market their products under conditions 
under which they will know what the 
going market price is, rather than to 
have to have the big lumber companies 
say to them, “This is the price.“ No one 
in the world would want to operate on 
such a basis. The Department of Agri- 
culture, the Department of Labor, and 
the Department of Commerce prepare 
statistical material on practically every 
conceivable subject, save timber. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield to 
me? 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. I am 
glad to yield. 

Mr. FLANDERS. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania has described a forest situ- 
ation which seems to me to be almost a 
duplicate of that existing in my own 
State. 

What I do not understand is why that 
is not an argument for having price 
reports from the Department of Agri- 
culture, for somewhat the reasons as 
those stated by the Senator from Min- 
nesota. I do not know what the pur- 
chasers of lumber in my State think 
about the matter; but I feel very safe in 
saying that the producers of lumber 
from small tracts would strongly wel- 
come such price reports, and would be 
grateful for them. I hope we shall not 
make it impossible for them to take ad- 
vantage of such reports. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. In 
answer to the distinguished Senator 
from Vermont, let me say that before 
he entered the Chamber, I submitted a 
long list of places in various parts of the 
United States where that information 
can be obtained. I have not received 
any complaint from a single small wood- 
lot owner in my State that he has not 
been able to secure this information. 
But I have received a considerable num- 
ber of complaints that they are fearful 
that they may be required to make quar- 
terly reports, and that this provision will 
be the first step in requiring them to do 
so. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield 
further to me? 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania, 
glad to yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In view of the 
market quotations the Department of 
Agriculture issues on milk products, on 
cereal grains, and fruits and vegetables, 
and on practically every other com- 
modity one can think of, I think it is 
fair to say that the farmers themselves 
are not required to make quarterly 
reports. 

Generally, there is cooperation by the 
local State marketing services, along 
with whatever Federal agencies may be 
operating in the area—and with all of 
them directing their activities to the 
study of these particular commodities, 
and working in cooperation with the De- 
partment of Agriculture. I know that is 
the situation in our State, and I am sure 
it must be a rather universal situation— 
namely, that a State agency works with 
the Federal agency, in connection with 
these marketing reports. 

Mr. AIKEN. Oh, yes. So far as I 
know, all the State agencies favor the 
issuance of this information. As I un- 
derstand, the Forest Service now has 
authority to issue most of the reports 
contemplated by the section, but it never 
has had appropriations with which to 
do the work, 

The original proposal of the Senator 
from Minnesota contained a proviso for 
establishing parity prices for forest prod- 
ucts. I think it would be almost impossi- 
ble to do so, because one stand of timber 
might be worth $25 a thousand, and an 
identical stand only a mile away might 
not be worth $10 a thousand on the 
stump, because of the terrain. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. As in the case of 
many proposals, when we get them under 
the light of examination, we find their 
weaknesses. 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. So we withdrew 
that provision; and the bill does not now 
contain any direction at all for the es- 
tablishment of parity prices for forest 
products. But the bill does contain a 
direction for the issuance of marketing 
reports, in the provision on page 49 
that— 

The Secretary of Agriculture is directed 
to conduct and stimulate research and in- 
vestigations aimed at developing and dem- 
onstrating standards of quality, collecting 
and disseminating useful market informa- 
tion, and developing methods for increasing 
the efficiency of the marketing and distri- 
bution processes for forest products as a 
means of increasing returns to farmers and 
other owners of forest properties. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Minnesota has 
expired. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield an additional 5 minutes to the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota is recognized 
for 5 minutes more. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
merely say that we are here dealing 
with two features of the bill. One of 
them calls for the preparation and is- 
suance of marketing reports; the other 
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relates to the stimulation of research 
and investigation—and I now read from 
the provision—‘“to conduct and stimu- 
late research and investigations aimed 
at developing and demonstrating stand- 
ards of quality, collecting and dissemi- 
nating useful market information, and 
developing methods for increasing the 
efficiency of the marketing and distribu- 
tion processes for forest products as a 
means of increasing returns to farmers 
and other owners of forest properties.” 

It seems to me that part of the bill has 
great economic value. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator from 
Minnesota is referring to section 601 and 
section 602 of the bill, in title VI, be- 
ginning on page 46—the section relating 
to reforestation programs, is he not? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 
That is the proposal the Senator from 
Vermont sponsored—a proposal which I 
believe is long overdue; and I believe it 
may amount to one of the greatest ad- 
vances in forestry that has been made in 
years. I refer particularly to section 
602, under the heading “Forest Products; 
Price Reporting; Research.” It deals 
with the marketing of forest products. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. My 
amendment proposes that all of section 
602 be stricken from the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Pennsylvania and I have 
had some personal conversations about 
this subject. 

Let me say, in passing, that I have just 
left the Senate restaurant, to return to 
the floor; and I left at my table in the 
restaurant a platter of wonderful roast 
beef. It is unfortunate to have to do 
that. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. I am 
very sorry that occurred. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. However, let me 
say that I think the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania and I understand each other's 
positions now, particularly in light of the 
original proposal contained in Senate 
bill 2105, requiring the Secretary to set 
up a formula for a parity price struc- 
ture. That provision of Senate bill 2105 
has been deleted from the bill which now 
is before us; but the pending bill—S. 
3183—still contains the provisions to 
which we have just referred, namely, 
those dealing with price reporting and 
research in the case of forest products. 

I have received telegrams and letters 
on that subject; and I have replied that 
the language calling for a formula for a 
parity-price structure for forest prod- 
ucts has been eliminated from this bill, 
and that in the pending bill we have in- 
cluded provision for the minimum which 
should be done, namely, bringing up to 
date the reporting services of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. I hope that pro- 
vision will be left in the bill. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I may say that the principal 
objection I have received to this part of 
the bill comes from our Pennsylvania 
Department of Forests and Waters. It 
claims that it already is giving this kind 
of service; and it says that this section of 
the bill will call for a duplication and for 
an additional payroll on the part of the 
Federal Government which will be un- 
necessary. 
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Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield to 
me? 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. I 
yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Did I correctly un- 
derstand the Senator from Pennsylvania 
to say that the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Forests and Waters has been 
making a study of price trends and rela- 
tionships for basic forest products, such 
as is mentioned in section 602 of the 
pending bill? 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. That 
is correct. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Has that depart- 
ment published anything on that.sub- 
ject? 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. It has 
issued bulletins; and any citizen of the 
Commonwealth has a right to get in 
touch with our department of forests 
and waters. That department has been 
doing this work for several years. 

Mr. ANDERSON. It has been issuing 
reports on price trends? 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. It 
studies all such matters, including the 
matter of additional output for forest 
products. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does the Senator 
from Pennsylvania happen to have one 
of that department's reports with him? 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. I do 
not, I am sorry to say. 

Mr. ANDERSON. It has been a well- 
kept secret. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. It has 
not been in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield to me? 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I yield myself 5 additional 
minutes. 

I now yield to the Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I wish 
to say to the Senator from Pennsylvania 
that I desire to associate myself with 
him, in support of his amendment. 

In my State we have a pulp and paper 
industry which has been struggling to 
hold its own for a long period of time. 
If section 602 means anything, if it has 
any force or effect, it will lead to the 
establishment of the kind of reporting 
service and the kind of investigating 
service which will mean the require- 
ment of reports and statistics to satisfy 
every snooper who comes along to get 
statistics on everybody’s business. 

My people are extremely apprehensive, 
not with respect to what section 602 pro- 
vides on the face of it today, in this 
measure, but what it may lead to. If it is 
as innocuous as I am sure it is believed 
by its proponents to be, the service and 
the information can readily be obtained 
by the Department of Agriculture with- 
out the authority proposed to be written 
into this farm bill. If it has any force or 
effect, it may lead to all kinds of reports. 

My people would have desired to ap- 
pear before the committee with regard 
to this section if they had been given the 
opportunity. While I am sure that this 
provision was placed in the bill with per- 
fectly good intent, I must commend the 
Senator from Pennsylvania for his 
amendment. 
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I think section 601 is thoroughly justi- 
fied. In view of the fact that section 
602 was not placed in the bill as the re- 
sult of hearings, and in view of what it 
may lead to, I think section 602 could 
well be deleted without unduly weaken- 
ing the effect of the bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield so 
that I may ask the Senator from New 
Hampshire a question? 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. I yield 
to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Section 601 was 
also placed in the bill without hearings. 
Would the Senator not like to strike that 


Mr. ANDERSON. That gives the 
State something. 

Mr. COTTON. If something good is 
in the bill without hearings, I am for it. 
But if I am afraid of something in the 
bill, which has been placed there with- 
out hearings, I am against it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS]. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, with 
regard to the local sentiment with re- 
spect to the proposed operation, I think 
I can say confidently to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania that my own people 
in the State of Vermont have become in- 
creasingly interested in obtaining a 
better commercial return from their 
hardwoods. They have just awakened 
to the fact that they live in one of the 
finest hardwood producing regions in 
the country, and that they have never 
been accustomed to making a business 
out of the exploitation of those hard- 
woods. From conversations and corre- 
spondence which I have had, not di- 
rectly with relation to section 602, but 
with relation to the problem of getting a 
substantial return from one great nat- 
ural resource, I feel safe in saying that 
the people of our State would be 
thoroughly in favor of section 602. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, how 
much time have I? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana has 20 minutes, 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to invite the attention of the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Cor- 
TON] to the fact that under the terms of 
the bill the Secretary is not only author- 
ized to establish a price reporting serv- 
ice for basic forest products, but he is di- 
rected to do so. 

The opposition which I have encoun- 
tered with respect to this section comes 
from the lumber companies. I have re- 
ceived several letters and telegrams from 
that source. Some of the largest timber 
and lumber firms in America have their 
headquarters or their bases of operations 
in the State of Minnesota. I regret that 
they have not shown an interest in this 
reporting service, but I also say that the 
small timber farmer, who is an important 
part of the agricultural economy, is en- 
titled to fair, prompt, accurate, economic 
information as to his market prices. To- 
day he is at the mercy of the purchaser, 
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who will tell him what the price is, with- 
out any comparison whatever as to what 
is going on in other areas or other re- 
gions. It is not right. 

The only purpose of this section is to 
bring economic information, on an area 
and regional basis, to the attention of 
the timber farmers, so that they can see 
whether or not they are getting a fair 
price for their commodity. It is strictly 
an informational service. 

When we look at the basic law of the 
Department, we find that when the De- 
partment was established the first thing 
the Secretary was directed to do was to 
supply and disseminate information. In 
this particular section the single purpose, 
with the exception of improving the 
research in respect to the marketing of 
timber products, which surely is a de- 
sirable effect, is to see to it that informa- 
tion relating to quality and price of 
timber products, and all forms of forest 
products, is made available to the pro- 
ducers. 

While I do not wish to pit one area 
against another, the commissioner of 
conservation in our State, and the State 
Forestry Service, have advised me this 
week that they are in support of a price- 
reporting system. 

We have 22 million acres of forest 
land in the State of Minnesota, 11 mil- 
lion acres under State and Federal juris- 
diction, and 11 million acres privately 
owned. That seems to me to be a sub- 
stantial amount of territory. 

If I thought this section would ac- 
complish anything more than the pro- 
vision of economic information, I would 
say that it would merit prolonged con- 
sideration. But why deny to one group 
in our economy information which an- 
other group receives? We have a Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission demand- 
ing information with respect to stocks 
and bonds—information as to price, and 
all other factors relating to stock certif- 
icates. Such information is made avail- 
able to the public. That is a Govern- 
ment operation. 

We have a Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
furnishing information with regard to 
labor problems. 

We have a Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, and a Marketing Service for ag- 
riculture. However, strange as it may 
seem, we have no information on forest 
products, yet forest products represent 
one of the great assets in the agricul- 
tural economy. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. If the Secretary is to 
have the authority, and is to be in- 
structed to obtain this information, how 
does the Senator understand he is to 
obtain the information? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The language in 
subsection (c) is as follows: 

(c) In connection with the gathering of 
price information and the dissemination 
thereof, the Secretary is authorized to co- 
operate with the State foresters or other 
appropriate State officials or agencies, as 
well as with private agencies, and under such 


conditions and terms as he may deem appro- 
priate. 


The Secretary may seek the coopera- 
tion of State agencies and private 
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groups, large holders of timber, and con- 
servation groups. He may use such 
sources of information as he chooses, 
with respect to any marketing condition. 

Mr. COTTON. Which impression 
does the Senator wish to leave in the 
Recorp—that the Secretary will require 
the information, or seek it? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. He is authorized 
to cooperate with State foresters. 
That is the language of the subsection. 
Mr. COTTON. I assure the Senator 
that I am asking these questions for in- 
formation, and not to be argumentative. 

Does this section contemplate giving 
the Secretary authority to require from 
private industries periodic reports, 
statistics, and information about their 
business? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
language says: 

The Secretary is authorized to cooperate 
with the State foresters and other appropriate 
State officials or agencies as well as with 
private agencies, and under such conditions 
and terms as he may deem appropriate. 


Mr. COTTON. May we understand 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr, ELLENDER. I yield 2 more 
minutes to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. COTTON, May we understand, 
and may the Recorp so show, that it is 
not the intention of Congress in enact- 
ing section 602 to give the Secretary of 
Agriculture or anyone else authority 
arbitrarily to force private operators to 
make reports on their business. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. I would not want 
to say that. I do not know whether the 
Secretary would find it necessary to do so. 

Mr, ANDERSON. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve I can answer that question. Per- 
haps I can be helpful to the Senator from 
New Hampshire on that point. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the 
Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. At the present time 
the Secretary of Agriculture has a right 
to gather current information on the 
markets and the prices of wheat. That 
does not give the Secretary authority to 
go to the Pillsbury Mills and say to them, 
“I want to know exactly how much 
money you are making every day of the 
year.” 

That is not the intention of the pro- 
vision. It should be remembered that 
farm forests are becoming extremely im- 
portant in this country. In great areas 
of the South efforts have been made 
recently by hundreds of people to retire 
some land and put it into slash pine. 
We are short of newsprint and other 
types of paper. 

I believe it would be very helpful if 
we could get more information about 
that. The enactment of the provision 
would provide current information on 
markets and prices, and would aid in 
the more efficient marketing of farm 
products. 

Mr. COTTON, If the section referred 
to becomes law, is the information, so 
far as private operations are concerned, 
to be furnished on a voluntary basis, or 
is it to be on a compulsory basis? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am sure it is 
purely voluntary. It would be a request 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. He can 
make the request, but there is no lan- 
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guage in the provision which says that 
he can order anyone to do it. It says 
he shall cooperate. He is authorized to 
cooperate, but he cannot demand it. 
Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, we are getting some very good 
information. I should like to comment 
on subsection (f) which provides: 
The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 
to issue such regulations as he deems appro- 


priate in carrying out the provisions of this 
section, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 additional minutes to the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. k 

Mr. AIKEN. As I understand, the 
regulations would pertain to administra- 
tive procedures only, and would not 
compel a mill owner or timberland owner 
to do this or that. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should say so. 
The Senator’s explanation is correct. 
This is ordinary language. It would 
spell out the responsibility—and that 
language is always used—in order to 
authorize the Secretary to issue such 
regulations as he deems to be appro- 
priate in carrying out the provision of 
the section. That is the only way in 
which the Secretary could operate, 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I should like to make a little 
further comment on subsection (f). It 
has very much to do with the intentions 
of this section. I wish to read it again: 

The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 
to issue such regulations as he deems ap- 


propriate in carrying out the provisions of 
this section. 


Would that language not permit the 
Secretary to force every small timber 
owner in this country to make a report 
as to how much acreage he has, how 
much he has sold during the year, what 
price he received for it, and so forth? 
Could the Secretary of Agriculture not 
issue regulations of that character? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is not my un- 
derstanding, because the language in 
subsection (c) provides that the Secre- 
tary is authorized to cooperate, not di- 
rected to cooperate, 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield on that point? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. It is a well-estab- 
lished practice of the Department of 
Agriculture that unless there is a penalty 
accompanying regulations for reporting, 
the Secretary cannot enforce it on any- 
one. That has been decided about five 
times. The question has been settled 
that unless there is a penalty provision 
attached, the Secretary cannot compel 
anyone to do it. If a smaller farmer does 
not wish to answer the inquiry of the 
Secretary, all he need do is to write back 
and say, “It is none of your business.” 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, in answer to that I should like 
to say that the farmers of Pennsylvania 
wish to comply with the law. If they 
get a request from any department of 
Government they answer it to the best 
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of their ability. I do not want them to 
have the feeling that there is something 
being held over them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Minnesota has 
expired. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the senior Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I have re- 
ceived quite a number of communica- 
tions relative to section 602 of the act. 
I have made reply to them. There has 
been some apprehension on the part of 
those engaged in the production of pulp- 
wood and in the harvesting of pulpwood. 
They have had some concern in connec- 
tion with this section. I can assure 
them that their fears are groundless. 
There is nothing in this section of the 
act that will make anything manda- 
tory. 

I have a message from an association 
which thought this would be a reestab- 
lishment of what was in the old NRA 
Act. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. I merely wish to say that crop 
reporting cards and livestock reporting 
cards are sent out through regular chan- 
nels of mail to producers, and they fill 
in those cards to show what their live- 
stock is and what they anticipate will 
be the number of cattle and the num- 
ber of hogs, and so forth. 

That is information which is of value 
to everyone in the production of agri- 
cultural products and in the processing 
and purchasing of agricultural com- 
modities. 

Therefore I would say that the timber 
price reporting we have provided for in 
the bill under section 602 will be a service 
to anyone engaged in forestry or pulp- 
wood activities. It will be of benefit to 
the little farmer, who may have a few 
cords of pulpwood or a few posts or a 
few telephone poles. “He will know 
about national market trends and about 
values. 

For that reason I wish to say to those 
who have written to me, if they will 
read the Recorp, that they need have no 
fears. I believe it will be a valuable 
service to them. It will not be manda- 
tory. It will not be a regulation which 
will compel them to fill out extensive 
questionnaires periodically. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I merely wish to 
Point out to the Senators from Pennsyl- 
vania and New Hampshire, who have a 
perfectly sound reason to question this 
matter, that the soil-bank provisions, on 
which we will vote soon in connection 
with this bill, in section 224 of the bill, 
provides: 

The Secretary shall prescribe such regula- 
tions as he determines necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this act. 


I express the hope that we will not 
strike that provision from the bill. The 
Secretary of Agriculture must have the 
power to prescribe such regulations. 
Other agricultural laws contain similar 
provisions. If we go back to the original 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act of 1938, we find that it author- 
izes the Secretary of Agriculture to con- 
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duct surveys and investigations and re- 
search relating to the character of soil 
erosion and the preventive measures 
needed. The same provision is carried in 
other acts. I do not believe the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture will say to every 
farmer in the land, “You give me a de- 
tailed description as to exactly how much 
soil erosion exists on your land, or I 
will send you to jail.” 

The Department of Agriculture does 
not work that way. The Secretary of 
Agriculture does not work that way. The 
Department of Agriculture tries to be 
friendly to the farmers of this country, 
and tries to help them. The Depart- 
ment was established for the purpose 
of disseminating information, first to 
the agricultural colleges, then to the 
extension agencies, and then on to the 
actual people who serve the farmers. 

I am glad we have had this discussion 
this evening, because I would not want 
the Secretary of Agriculture to take any 
advantage out of this provision and try 
to destroy what has been going on for 
years. I do believe that the committee, 
which considered this subject very care- 
fully and which struck from it the lan- 
guage that we regarded as objectionable, 
has put the provision into such shape 
that we can safely adopt it, without do- 
ing any damage to anyone. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana is recognized. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute to the Senator from IHi- 
nois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, basi- 
cally I share the solicitude of the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania with regard to 
matters of this kind, but he will note 
that these functions cannot be exercised 
until a specific appropriation is made. 
If the Senator’s people wish to come be- 
fore the subcommittee on agricultural 
appropriations, while I cannot speak for 
the chairman, I think I can say that they 
will receive a very good hearing, and if 
there are any abuses, the appropriation 
can be denied. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator from 
Illinois was a member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee of the House when I 
was in the Department of Agriculture, 
and he recognized the power of the 
purse, and if there was a function which 
was going badly, he saw that it was 
trimmed down. That is what would 
happen under this provision. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania has 9 min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. I 
yield. 

Mr. COTTON. I wish to say to the 
distinguished Senator from New Mexico 
that after he completed his assurance, 
all that I was interested in was having 
the record clearly show that it was not 
the purpose of the Congress to impose 
a compulsory reporting system upon the 
farmers. 

I was a little bit disturbed by the re- 
marks of the Senator from Illinois, be- 
cause I do not like to have the record 
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indicate that the people have recourse 
to the Appropriations Committees to 
stop appropriations before they are safe 
on this point. If the record clearly 
shows that nothing in the section is in- 
tended to make a compulsory reporting 
system incumbent upon the operators, 
I am perfectly satisfied, and I thank 
the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The purpose of a 
section of this character is to establish 
the legislative history, and I think that 
has been adequately done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield 
back the remainder of his time? 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Yes, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All 
time has been yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the junior Senator from Oklahoma 
and myself, I offer the amendment, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have 
stated. It is identified as 3-12-56—A. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Oklahoma, for himself and his junior 
colleague, will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 12, 
line 12, before the period, it is proposed 
to insert “or in the grazing of livestock.” 

On page 16, line 24, after the period, 
insert the following: 

The portion of the national conservation 
reserve goal for any year representing acre- 
age regularly used in the grazing of live- 
stock shall be (1) 4 million animal units 
less the number of animal units then in the 
conservation reserve program, or (2) the 
number of animal units determined by the 
Secretary to be necessary in order to bring 
supplies of livestock and livestock products 
into line with the demand therefor, which- 
ever is lesser. For the purposes of this sec- 
tion, an animal unit shall be the acreage 
required in a particular area to graze 1 cow 
on an annual basis and 1 calf through the 
period prior to weaning. 


On page 17, at the end of line 13, add 
the following: 

The portion of the national conservation 
reserve goal representing acreage regularly 
used in the grazing of livestock shall be dis- 
tributed among the various States as nearly 
as practicable on the basis of the average 
number of animal units grazed in each such 
State during the 10 years preceding the year 
for which such distribution is made. 


On page 18, line 9, strike out “$350 
million” and insert “$425 million.” 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I yield 10 
minutes to my colleague from Oklahoma 
[Mr. MoxRONEV ]. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, this 
is a relatively simple amendment de- 
signed to allow the cattle raisers to set 
aside as a part of the acreage reserve 
enough acreage to bring their livestock 
into line with what the national con- 
sumption and demand require. While 
we provide for admission into the soil 
bank of any and all groups of agriculture, 
we completely ignore the producers of 
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livestock. We can take any amount of 
acreage out of production in order to 
bring production in line with national 
needs, and this amendment is designed 
to allow enough setaside acreage to 
bring the number of cattle down to ap- 
proximately 4 million head during the 
course of 3 years. It is a voluntary set- 
ting aside of acreage in order to allow 
the cattlemen to build up their pastures, 
build up lands which have been over- 
grazed or damaged by drought or wind 
erosion, and at the same time receive a 
minimum amount of income the same as 
do the raisers of other types of agricul- 
tural commodities. 

I should like to read from page 5 of 
the bill, under the heading “Declaration 
of Policy”: 

The Congress hereby finds that the pro- 
duction of excessive supplies of agricultural 
commodities depresses the prices and in- 
come of farm families; constitutes improper 
land use end brings about soil erosion, 
depletion of soil fertility, and too rapid 
release of water from lands where it falls, 
thereby adversely affecting the national 
welfare, impairing the productive facilities 
necessary for a continuous and stable supply 
of agricultural commodities, and endanger- 
ing an adequate supply of water for agricul- 
tural and nonagricultural use; overtaxes 
the facilities of interstate and foreign trans- 
portation; congests terminal markets and 
handling and processing centers in the flow 
of commodities from producers to consum- 
ers; depresses prices in interstate and foreign 
commerce; disrupts the orderly marketing 
of commodities in such commerce; and 
otherwise affects, burdens, and obstructs in- 
terstate and foreign commerce. 


Mr. President, this recognizes the dan- 
ger of overproduction in every line ex- 
cepting livestock. Yet, when we consider 
that livestock products are only about 
50 to 60 percent of parity, while the na- 
tional average of other crops is about 75 
percent of parity, we would think that 
the great Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, when the livestock raisers, who 
have been in a dire depression since 1950, 
asked for bread, they would not be 
handed a stone by means of the farm bill. 

There is nothing in the bill which 
helps the livestock raisers. In fact, we 
are building up through the bill, unless 
the Senate adopts the amendment of the 
senior Senator from Oklahoma and my- 
self, $25 million worth of potential grass- 
lands in the soil bank, but we do not per. 
mit the livestock raiser, who has custo- 
marily made his living off grasslands, a 
chance to rest his land, to fertilize it, and 
build it up. So it seems to me that in 
plain, simple justice, someone on the 
committee would recognize what has 
been going on in the livestock industry, 
and instead of helping Wilson, Cudahy, 
Armour, and Swift, do something effec- 
tive for the benefit of the producer in- 
stead of for the benefit of the processor. 

Since 1951 there has been a fall in 
price of beef animals in the neighbor- 
hood of 40 to 69 percent. I do not know 
why the cattlemen who make their liv- 
ing in a long 3-year cycle should be the 
forgotten men in the agricultural picture, 

We have offered this amendment to 
allow them to set aside enough acreage 
to afford some proper treatment for 
these producers, 
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Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. How many acres per ani- 
mal does the Senator have in mind re- 
tiring? 

Mr. MONRONEY. That would de- 
pend altogether on the condition of the 
average grazing land in the farm or in 
the community. Out West from 6 to 10 
acres are needed to graze an animal. 
Consequently, to determine the quota to 
which each State would be entitled would 
depend on the type of grazing land in 
the State. 

In a lush area, having heavy rainfall 
and fertile acres, where 1 acre or 2 acres 
would graze an animal, that amount of 
land would be the quota. That is why 
the number of acres taken out of grazing 
would be commensurate with the reduc- 
tion which is sought in cattle numbers. 
Otherwise no good would be done, and 
there would be a great disparity in the 
laying out of acreage in the various 
States. 

Mr. THYE. Then, is it the Senator’s 
thought that there would be a certain 
specific number of acres per animal head 
in one State as compared with another 
State? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Not only in one 
State, but on one type of farm as against 
another, which the county or State 
PMA group, or whatever the new name 
is, could readily and accurately figure. 

Mr. THYE. Then, on the Govern- 
ment-owned land, such as the national 
forests or public grazing lands, would the 
Senator plan to retire some of that land 
in order to lessen the number of head of 
cattle which could be grazed on a given 
area? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I certainly would 
be strongly in favor of resting the over- 
grazed publiclands. I think it isa crime 
the way the natural grasslands have been 
permitted to be overgrazed throughout 
the great western areas. 

Mr. THYE. Has the Senator from 
Oklahoma conducted any survey among 
the livestock producers to ascertain 
whether they would approve of such an 
amendment? No hearing was conducted 
by the committee on this particular 
question. 

In the travels of the committee, when 
it held hearings across the Nation, when 
we were in the western area, where there 
is a great percentage of female stock or 
cattle herds, no testimony was taken on 
this particular question. For that rea- 
son, Iam wondering whether the Senator 
considers it wise to endeavor to legislate 
on such an important question, which in- 
volves ranchers and such a vast enter- 
prise as the livestock industry. 

Mr. MONRONEY. My colleague 
knows enough about the cattle industry 
and has spoken with enough cattlemen 
to know that they all feel that the num- 
ber of livestock in this country is too 
great for the present market. 

The cattle raisers have asked for sev- 
eral programs, and every one of them has 
been denied, including the right of the 
Secretary of Agriculture to find a way to 
make purchases in order to support cat- 
tle prices to the producer. Instead of 
supporting the price to the producer, the 
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Secretary is supporting the profit under 
a $200 million cattle-buying program 
which only fattens the processor. 

Mr. THYE. I do not wish to tres- 
pass on the Senator’s time, but I want 
to reconstruct the general idea of what 
we are endeavoring to do. I think that 
under the so-called soil-bank provision 
of the bill, in which there would be re- 
tired from cultivation some of our pro- 
ductive acres, thereby curtailing the pro- 
duction of feed, and thus bringing down 
the feed supply, certainly by reducing 
the feed supply we would affect the live- 
stock numbers because there are begin- 
ning to be more small beef herds in the 
eastern part of the United States than 
in the central part of the country. It 
is that attitude concerning the vast range 
area which has brought about the high 
cattle population. 

Iam wondering whether we would not 
accomplish the objective which the Sen- 
ator seeks when the soil-bank program 
gets into operation. In that way, we 
would not disturb our best range live- 
stock, where we expect and desire to have 
cattle, because that area is suited only 
for cattle or sheep. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator knows 
that the cattle population comes off the 
range and is fed into the grain-produc- 
ing areas. 

Mr. THYE. That is correct. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The more grazing 
lands we have and continue to build up, 
the greater will be the inflow from the 
range lands to the feed lots in the Sen- 
ator’s State and the Eastern States. I 
think the rather disgraceful corn pro- 
gram and the freedom over controls in 
most of the noncommercial corn areas 
will not lead to any curtailment in the 
cattle numbers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Oklahoma has 
expired. i 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I yield 5 
additional minutes to the junior Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Let me read what 
is contained in page 12 of the bill, in the 
section which provides for the conserva- 
tion reserve program: 

(1) To establish and maintain for the con- 
tract period protective vegetative cover (in- 
cluding but not limited to grass and trees), 
water storage facilities, or other soil, water, 
wildlife, or forest conserving uses on a spe- 
cifically designated acreage of land on the 
farm regularly used in the production of 
crops (including crops, such as tame hay, 
alfalfa, and clovers, which do not require 
annual tillage). 


Believe me, a very fine line is being 
drawn when we see the native buffalo 
grass or blue stem, or any of the other 
grasses that support the ranges of the 
Middle West, being destroyed. Most of 
them have to be planted several times 
over in the course of a few years in order 
to maintain them in fertility and pro- 
ductivity. They will not be eligible for 
kailding up fertility in the soil bank. 
But such crops as tame hay, and clover 
are welcomes into the soil bank and may 
be laid out. 

That is being done by paying the crop- 
land farmers and the row-crop farmers 
money to build up 25 million additional 
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acres of pastureland at Government ex- 
pense. But at the committee’s action 
it denies to the habitual, traditional cat- 
tle raiser, who has had to live off the 
range, a chance to share in the program 
on a voluntary basis. 

The farmer who has 150 acres in row 
crops and 40 acres of pasture can have 
his cropland laid out, and he can be 
paid by the Government. But he cannot 
retire a single acre of the 40 acres of 
pastureland. He still has to raise grass 
on it and grow cattle. 

The bill is so drawn that no matter 
how it is construed, the cattleman is 
the fall guy; he is the one who has taken 
the biggest sock in the jaw in the decline 
of prices since 1951. 

The bill speaks of every type of pro- 
duction except that of the man who 
must raise the cattle and furnish the 
meat for our great Nation. 

Mr. THYE. My curiosity has been 
aroused. I do not wish to be argumen- 
tative; I am seeking information. Just 
how would the Senator confine a certain 
area of the range so that it would not 
be acreage where the cattle ran loose 
from one area to another? 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator 
knows that if the Government is going 
to pay money for taking grazing lands 
out of production, the same as it is going 
to take out broad acres of 10 or 12 sec- 
tions of wheat, we can be certain that the 
law will not be violated and that the pro- 
ducer will not be paid for something 
that the Government is not getting. 

Mr. THYE. When an acre of wheat 
is taken out of production, that acre will 
not go wandering around; it will stay 
put. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The cows will 
graze around on the wheatland. Winter 
grazing is done on wheatland. A lot of 
land will be taken out row-crop produc- 
tion and in 3 years turned into pasture 
and thus added to cattle production 
under the soil-bank provision, If pas- 
tureland is taken out under our amend- 
ment, it is taken out under regulations 
which would provide for adequate en- 
forcement and make it possible for the 
Government to get what it pays for; that 
is, the layout of overgrazed land, land 
which is arid because the cattle have 
destroyed it. 

Mr. THYE. If the Senator was in the 
Tilinois area, where 1 acre of land 
would furnish grazing for perhaps 1 
animal, so much fencing would not be 
required to close off that 1 acre. But in 
an area where 20 acres were required to 
graze 1 animal, the Senator could vis- 
ualize the number of miles of fencing 
which would have to be built in order to 
protect 100 or 200 acres in order to per- 
mit the grazing of 10 cows. 

Mr. MONRONEY.. I am certain the 
Senator knows-enough about the great 
West and the grazing lands of that re- 
gion to know that no one out there, 
where 6 acres are needed to graze 1 
animal, is going to lay out 20 acres of 
land. He is going to lay out a section or 
lay out land that could be easily allo- 
cated to the layout and protected against 
grazing, 
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Mr. THYE. I thank the distinguished 
Senator for yielding. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. I desire to ask a 
few questions of the Senator from Okla- 
homa. Can the Senator tell us how many 
acres would be placed in the conservation 
reserve acreage under the pending 
amendment? 

Mr. MONRONEY. The junior Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma would estimate that 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 20 
million acres would be placed in the con- 
servation reserve. It would depend on 
whether the farmers who have lush graz- 
ing land, with 1 acre to an animal, would 
lay out a few acres, or whether farmers 
that require 10 acres for an animal 
would lay it out. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The proposal would 
include any kind of pastureland, 
whether or not cultivated? 

Mr. MONRONEY. It would include 
only land used and grazed in the produc- 
tion of livestock. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Who would fence 
that part of the pasture on which cattle 
could not graze? 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator allow me to answer that ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Yes. 

Mr. KERR. The same person who 
would fence the pasture referred to in 
lines 9 through 12 on page 12 of the bill. 
If the Senator will read page 12 of the 
bill, he will find that there is included 
in the bill a program to retire from 
production “acreage of land on the farm 
regularly used in the production of 
crops, including crops, such as tame 
hay, alfalfa, and clovers, which do not 
require annual tillage.” 

I submit to my good friend that it is 
not any more of a problem to arrange 
for taking cattle off blue-stem grass, 
buffalo grass, or other native grasses 
than it is to take them off timothy grass, 
clover, or other cultivated pastures. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I wish to say to my 
good friend that I was informed that 
in the State of Wyoming it might re- 
quire as many as 15 acres to feed a cow. 
Suppose a farmer took advantage of the 
proposal the Senator is now making, 
Could the Senator tell us how much it 
would cost to fence in three or four hun- 
dred acres, to which a producer might be 
entitled under the amendment? I note 
that a unit basis is provided for, and that 
unit is defined as the number of acres 
required to sustain a cow and her calf. 

Mr. KERR. But there is nothing in 
the amendment which would require a 
cattleman to fence off each unit sepa- 
rately. 

Mr. ELLENDER. But he would have 
to fence it to prevent grazing. 

Mr. KERR. Not at all. He would be 
just as able to enter into a contract with 
the Agriculture Department to take out 
a thousand acres or 500 acres. I say to 
my good friend that in Wyoming, where 
there are ranches almost as big as the 
State of the senior Senator from Ver- 
mont, they are cross-fenced and sepa- 
rated by the terrain, and it would be a 
very simple matter to agree that a cer- 
tain number of acres represented a cer- 
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tain number of units, and take them out 
of production by fencing or eliminat- 

Mr. ELLENDER. Does the Senator 
mean to take the units out of grazing? 

Mr. KERR. Out of grazing. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I dislike to impose 
on my good friend from Oklahoma, and 
T realize that the cattle business is in a 
bad way. I have been hearing com- 
plaints for quite some time that one of 
the reasons why the cattlemen are in a 
bad way is that a good many of the di- 
verted acres were used to grow feed, 
which in turn was used to raise more 
cattle and thereby flood the market. 

It is my understanding that under the 
soil-bank program, it is proposed to put 
as much as 25 million acres in the con- 
servation reserve, and in the neighbor- 
hood of 19 million acres in the acreage 
reserve, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 more minutes. 

Those who would participate in those 
programs are prohibited from using 
anything that grows on those acres, in 
the way of hay or any other crops. Any 
time a farmer sets aside allotted acres 
for the purpose of not planting a crop 
on those acres, he must agree not to 
harvest any crop from those acres, and 
he must also agree not to graze them. 

The same thing obtains as to the acre- 
age which would be placed in the con- 
servation reserve program. As Senators 
may know, the conservation reserve pro- 
gram provides that the contract is to be 
for not less than 3 years, and for as 
many as 15 years, depending on what 
conservation use is made of that land. 
If the land is under grass for the pur- 
pose of protecting and conserving and 
enriching the land, then the contract 
may be for 3 years, 4 years, or as long as 
10 years. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, ELLENDER. I shall yield in just 
a moment. On the other hand, if trees 
are planted, then the period may be for 
as long as 15 years. 

As I understand the purpose of the 
soil bank, it is to take out of cultivation 
land now used for the production of 
surplus crops, by way of the acreage re- 
serve and the conservation reserve. It 
was never intended to include raw land 
or pastureland in those categories, be- 
cause it was felt by reducing total 
plantings by 44 million acres under the 
conservation and the acreage reserve 
programs, that in itself would be of great 
assistance to the cattle industry. 

In addition, as I have stated many 
times on the floor, there has been placed 
in the bill a provision authorizing one- 
quarter of a billion dollars to carry on 
section 32 purchase programs in order 
to assist the cattle raisers, the hog rais- 
ers, and other farmers. The committee 
felt that was the best and most realistic 
approach for assisting the cattle people. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimons con- 
sent to place in the Recorp at this point 
a statement on the amendment. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR ELLENDER 

This amendment would— 

1. Require the inclusion of grazing lands 
in the conservation reserve to the extent 
of 4 million animal units or such smaller 
number as may be necessary to bring sup- 
ply in line with demand; 

2. Require apportionment of the grazing 
lands so included among the States as nearly 
as practicable on the basis of a 10-year 
average of the number of animal units 
grazed; and 

3. Increase the amount authorized an- 
nually for the conservation reserve to $425 
million (from $350 million). 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
realize how much the distinguished 
chairman of the committee has tried 
to help the livestock raisers, but has he 
thought that he is making the condition 
of the livestock raiser even more im- 
possible as he takes away from him the 
present supply of feed he has had avail- 
able? Consequently, he finds himself 
caught under this bill in the squeeze be- 
tween low prices for his livestock and 
higher prices for his feed. This process 
has been going on to a degree for a long 
time. 

In addition to the livestock raiser be- 
ing placed in the untenable position of 
getting lower prices for his livestock, 
and making the feed for his animals 
more expensive, he finds a new type of 
competition from the row-crop planter 
in connection with the requirement of 
a 3-year contract on a pasture-building 
basis. Do not think that, once the row- 
crop farmer gets a nice pasture built 
up at Government expense, the pasture 
will not carry the animals that. were 
literally frozen off the ranges of the live- 
stock producer who was caught in the 
squeeze that has been created. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Namara in the chair). The time of the 
Senator from Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 2 more minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana is recognized for 
2 more minutes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
amendment of the Senator from Okla- 
homa may harm rather than help the 
cattle situation by taking thousands of 
acres out of grazing, and thus reducing 
the feed supply, just as has been referred 
to earlier in regard to reducing feed grain 
acreage. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. It is on the pasture 
lands and the grazing lands of the Na- 
tion that the feeder animals originate. 
If the farmer who raises them can be 
assured of a minimum amount of in- 
come from his grasslands, he will not 
have to be producing as many feeder 
cows that will find their way into the feed 
lots in the Middle West. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Would the program 
that is advocated by my good friends 
reduce the cattle population? 

Mr. MONRONEY. It certainly will; 
and that will be a more humane way to 
do it, instead of starving them out. We 
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should not treat in that way those who 
produce feeder cows, while giving a fav- 
ored treatment to their competitors, the 
row-crop growers. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I do 
not understand that the amendment 
would operate in that manner. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield 2 minutes 
to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Vermont. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, it seems 
to me that this amendment would be 
good for the big rancher, but not very 
good for the thousands and thousands of 
small farmers who happen to own 100 
acres of land or 50 acres of tillage land, 
and then graze their animals on the pub- 
lic domain or in the national forests— 
as the Senator from Louisiana has seen 
done in all the Western States. Those 
farmers would not be able to share in 
the benefits provided by this amend- 
ment. They would have no land to turn 
into the conservation reserve. The only 
ones who would benefit from this amend- 
ment would be those rich enough to 
own hundreds or thousands of acres of 
their own. They are the ones who 
would benefit most from this amend- 
ment. 

Suppose a farmer did undertake to 
cut his acreage of rangeland. Per- 
haps he would be fortunate ‘enough to 
own 300 or 400 acres. The first result 
of the amendment would likely be the 
iS of the land that he had 
eft. 

Furthermore, would the Government 
proceed to hire thousands of riders to 
ride the range and see that the animals 
did not get over the fence? We have 
seen hundreds of miles of fencing in 
the western areas on our committee 
trips. We know what a job it would be 
to patrol thousands of square miles of 
that land. 

Furthermore, would those ranchers 
dispose of 4 million head of cattle at 
$18 a piece, as the Senator from Loui- 
siana has stated? The amount of $75 
million provided for this purpose appears 
too small. 

Mr. President, the thing that bothers 
me most about the amendment is that 
it is a rich man’s amendment. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield 1 
minute to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from Oklahoma. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oklahoma is recognized 
for 1 minute. 

Mr. MONRONEY. In the first place, 
the Senator should know from reading 
the amendment that it calls for pro- 
ration by States, and that the adminis- 
tration would be handled by the county 
committees. They would write the plan 
and the program and the regulations. 

In the second place, I should like to 
say that those who will police the pro- 
gram would probably be the same ones 
who will be policing the 25 million acres 
and the additional 19 million acres of 
soil bank acres that are already provided 
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for in the bill—to find out whether that 
land is grazed or used for production of 
any type. 

Will the distinguished chairman of 
the committee tell us what kind of Sher- 
lock Holmes he intends to employ to 
protect the 25 million acres and 19 mil- 
lion acres that he says cannot be grazed, 
or otherwise used for any productive 
purpose. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma can talk all night; 
but this is a big ranchers’ and million- 
aires’ amendment, and the Senator from 
Oklahoma cannot get away from that. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, how 
much time remains available to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana has 1 minute 
remaining. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield that minute 
to the Senator from North Dakota [Mr, 
LANGER]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Dakota is recognized 
for 1 minute. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, the 
North Dakota Stockmen's Association— 
and, by the way, it is one of the best of 
all the stockmen’s associations in the 
United States, and perhaps the very 
best—is made up of thousands of small 
farmers and ranchers. They are vitally 
concerned with the success of the soil- 
bank program. Immediately after its 
adoption by the Senate, the other eve- 
ning, the officers of the association tele- 
graphed to me that they were almost 
unanimously in favor of it. They were 
gravely concerned that attempts would 
be made to graze cattle and sheep upon 
these reserved acres. They asked me to 
do everything possible to prevent that 
from happening. 

Mr. President, I am satisfied that the 
pending amendment will be detrimental 
not only to these small farmers and 
ranchers in North Dakota, but also to 
the small farmers and ranchers all over 


the United States. 


Therefore, I shall vote against the 
amendment. 

Mr. President, I submit that we should 
vote for the provision as prepared by the 
committee. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I agree with the 
Senator. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield at this time to the Senator from 
Colorado. First, let me ask how much 
time I have remaining. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana has 15 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I dis- 
like to raise in opposition to the amend- 
ment proposed by my distinguished 
friends, the Senators from Oklahoma. 
In many ways, the agriculture of Okla- 
homa resembles that of my own State. 
But I desire to call the attention of the 
Senate to 2 or 3 or possibly 4 points 
which affect this matter very greatly. 

First of all, the amendment as sub- 
mitted here creates impossible admin- 
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istrative problems. Anyone who knows 
cattle, and anyone who knows the west- 
ern country at all, knows that the lan- 
guage on page 2 of the amendment, that 
“for the purposes of this section, an 
animal unit shall be the acreage re- 
quired in a particular area to graze one 
cow on an annual basis and one calf 
through the period prior to weaning,” 
can be construed only in one way, 
namely, that there would almost have to 
be an individual determination for every 
cow, and at least for every piece of grass 
and every piece of land, to determine 
whether that was a unit. In the West, 
in my friends’ country, which adjoins my 
own State, in my own State, and in the 
other parts of the West with which I am 
familiar, that area may differ so much 
within a distance of 2 miles, that al- 
though in one place it might be possible 
to graze a cow on 160 acres, in another 
place it might be possible to graze a cow 
on 10 acres. So the amendment is al- 
most impossible of administration, be- 
cause it would require the making of an 
individual determination in the case of 
each, individual, separate parcel of land, 
depending on the quality of the soil and 
the quality of the grass and the quality 
of the forage and the type of cattle being 
grazed at a particular time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Colorado has 
expired. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield 1 more 
minute to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield 1 more min- 
ute to the Senator from Colorado. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado is recognized for 
1 more minute. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Those who feed their 
cattle, the heavy feeders, are the ones 
who are hoping to get help, and who need 
it at this time. 

Furthermore, I do not believe that the 
position taken by the Senator from Okla- 
homa is the position of the National 
Cattlemen’s Association. Certainly it is 
not that of the Colorado Cattlemen’s 
Association as it appears from my corre- 
spondence. 

Furthermore, the soil-bank provi- 
sions of the Barrett amendment will 
strengthen the enforcement of the act 
and stop the abuses and will stop the 
building up of cattle, such as the Sena- 
tor has suggested.. There will not be 25 
million acres in competition, because 
under the Barrett amendment, this acre- 
age will come out and will tend to reduce 
the cattle population. 

I am sorry that I do not have time 
yielded to enable me to discuss the 
amendment further. 

I desire to thank my friend, the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana, for yielding this 
time to me. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to my friend, the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Mexico is recognized 
for 3 minutes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. In the first place, 
Mr. President, I wonder how the second 
part of the amendment would work out; 
I refer to the provision that “the por- 
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tion of the national conservation reserve 
goal representing acreage regularly used 
in the grazing of livestock shall be dis- 
tributed among the various States,“ — 
and so forth. 

The State of Nevada is 87 percent 
Government-owned. When these acres 
are retired, who will receive the pay- 
ments? Will it not be the cattleman 
who at one time was using that land, and 
then would be shoved off of it? If he 
had a lease, the lease would simply be 
canceled. í 

That may be why the Senator from 
Colorado is correct in reporting the po- 
sition taken by the livestock association 
in his State, in the case of an amend- 
ment of this nature. The livestock asso- 
ciation in my State is not in favor of it. 
There may be someone who is in favor 
of the amendment, but I do not know 
who that would be. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand the 
Livestock and Meat Situation, a pam- 
phlet issued by the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service of the Department of 
Agriculture; this is the issue for March 
2, 1956. I read from it, under the head- 
ing “Outlook”: 

Total cattle numbers are now 27 percent 
above 1949. Cow numbers are up 23 per- 
cent, as milk cows have decreased 2 percent, 
but beef cows have increased 62 percent. 


If anyone wishes to know why that has 
happened, he has only to examine the 
income-tax provision which permits a 
beef cow, once she has gone into the 
breeding herd, to be sold on the capital- 
gains basis. 

If we wish to reduce cattle numbers, all 
we have to do is to repeal that amend- 
ment. Iam happy to say that it was in- 
troduced with good intentions. We all 
thought it would work very well. But in 
very recent times representatives of the 
Cattle Feeders’ Association came to my 
office and said that they had decided they 
wanted to get rid of that amendment, be- 
cause it was building up cattle numbers 
to the point where they could not stand 
it. 

I do not think this amendment is the 
answer. 

Wheat acreage will be down if the soil 
bank works. If the Great Plains pro- 
gram works, wheat areas there will be 
reduced again. Where, then, are the 
cattlemen going to look for pasture, if 
their own pasture is to be reduced? 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. AL- 
LOTT] put his finger on the point. He 
asked, “How is it to be administered?” 
How is one to go into a 100,000-acre 
ranch and pick out the particular acres 
which are to be rested for a year, 2 years, 
or 3 years? How is the acreage to be 
patrolled? The acres must be out of cul- 
tivation for 3 years. 

I do not think this is a good amend- 
ment. I know that it would not reduce 
cattle numbers. I hope it will not be 
adopted. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield to me 
for 3 minutes? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield 3 minutes to 
the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. BARRETT. It seems to me that 
this amendment would be extremely dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, of administra- 
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tion. I do not know just how anyone 
in the cattle business, particularly, could 
adapt his operations so as to conform to 
the requirements of such a provision, 

I have talked to a number of repre- 
sentatives of livestock organizations, and 
I have yet to find one who believes that 
this plan is workable in any way. 

In the first instance, if a man has even 
three or four hundred head of cattle, he 
certainly will have to make some ar- 
rangement to hold those cattle and carry 
on his operations until he can dispose 
of them. At the present time we have 
the highest cattle population in the his- 
tory of America. As a matter of fact, 
we have 9744 million head of cattle. 
The cattle numbers have gone up nearly 
10 million head in the past 4 years. We 
hardly have pasturage enough to take 
care of this large number of cattle. 
Certainly at the prices which are avail- 
able at the present time, very few peo- 
ple would want to dispose of their cat- 
tle and cut down their herds. In the 
meantime, they certainly could not very 
well take any of their lands out of use 
and put them into the conservation 
acreage. 

It seems to me that this amendment 
should call for long and detailed hear- 
ings before the committee. I am sure 
that if the committee were to hold hear- 
ings and listen to witnesses, it would not 
recommend legislation of this type. 

I hope the Senate will not agree to the 
pending amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 5 minutes. 

We may not get any relief by reason of 
having this amendment adopted. It 
may be that we would obtain very little 
relief from the adoption of any amend- 
ment to the bill. But this effort has not 
been fruitless. After having spent 50 
years or more of my life in Oklahoma, 
much of it on its farms and cattle 
ranches, in the ignorant condition in 
which that leaves a man, it is a great 
privilege to come to the United States 
Senate and hear the Senator from Ver- 
mont give complete encyclopedic knowl- 
edge, facts, and statistics on any given 
subject relating to agriculture. So if we 
never have an amendment adopted, our 
efforts will not have been in vain, be- 
cause, thanks to God, who reigns in 
heaven, throughout the rest of my life I 
shall be fortified with knowledge, facts, 
and information coming from the fount 
a all wisdom with reference to agricul- 

ure. 

The distinguished Senator from Ver- 
mont jumped up and down 4 or 5 times 
and said, This is a millionaire’s amend- 
ment.” He personally ramrodded down 
the throats of Senators yesterday an 
amendment to the soil bank provision 
which limits the amount any man may 
receive under it to $25,000 a year. So 
the most any one man, or any one party 
could receive under those provisions, as 
payments for the retirement of acreage 
in the conservation reserve program, 
would be $25,000 a year. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. With all due re- 
spect, the Senator is in error. The $25,- 
000 applies to payments under the 
acreage reserve. The $7,500 limitation is 
applicable to the conservation reserve. 

Mr. KERR. Then the “millionaires’ 
amendment“ would permit a maximum 
of $7,500. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. KERR. I thank my good friend 
from Louisiana. I wish to thank him 
for the great effort he has made in 
connection with the pending bill. My 
highest hope would be that the bill could 
leave the Senate in as good condition as 
it was when he brought it to the Senate. 

For the benefit of those who say that 
this amendment might be good, but 
would be impossible of administration, 
I read from section 207 (a) (1), under 
subtitle (b), as follows: 

(1) To establish and maintain for the 
contract period protective vegetative cover 
(including but not limited to grass and 
trees), water storage facilities, or other soil, 
water, wildlife, or forest conserving uses on 
a specifically designated acreage of land on 
the farm regularly used in the production 
of crops (including crops, such as tame hay, 
alfalfa, and clovers, which do not require an- 
nual tillage). 


It is difficult for me to conceive that 
it would be any harder to administer a 
program as applied to native grasses, 
which are oftentimes just as productive, 
and oftentimes of such quality that a few 
acres will support a cow—as is the case 
with tame hay or clovers—than it would 
be to operate under the provisions 
brought to the floor of the Senate in this 
bill with reference to crops of tame hay 
and clovers, which do not require annual 
tillage. 

Certainly there would be difficulties in 
administration. I shudder to think 
what would happen to any program in 
the hands of the administrator who 
must administer it for the rest of this 
year, if he lives. However, I do not 
think it would be any more difficult to 
administer the law with this amendment 
in it than it would be to administer the 
law with the other provisions which are 
in the bill. 

The distinguished Senator from Ver- 
mont stated that this amendment would 
not help the small farmer a bit. Ichal- 
lenge him to show a single provision in 
the bill, as it now stands, that would 
put a dollar into the pocket of the aver- 
age small farmer in the United States 
this year. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Oklahoma has 
expired. 

Mr. KERR. I yield myself an addi- 
tional 5 minutes. 

The provisions which had been in the 
bill and which would have been of bene- 
fit to the small farmer, have been ripped 
out of it under the leadership of the 
Black Knight from Vermont. He has 
led his battalions of gladiators up and 
down and across the floor of the Senate 
and has torn the very guts out of the 
bill so far as its being worth a copper 
penny to the average small farmer is 
concerned. Then he gets up and sheds 
his crocodile tears, and says the amend- 
ment is no good and that it would not 
help the small farmer. Mr. President, 
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he is allergic to benefiting the small 
farmer. If it helped the small farmer 
he would be against it, not for it. He 
has the most unbroken record of anyone 
in the Senate in that regard. If the. 
bill is passed as now written it ought to 
be known as the Aiken bill No. 2. We 
had an Aiken bill back in late 1940. The 
average small farmer thought it was 
just named for the man who wrote it, 
until he had to live under it. 
(Laughter.1 

Mr. President, we have offered amend- 
ments to support the price of cattle. 
The administration says they cannot be 
administered. The administration says 
it is impossible to control the production 
of cattle. They say the amendments 
must not be adopted because we do not 
have enough storage facilities to take 
care of the products we buy under the 
support program. 

Well, Mr. President, after having been 
beaten on those amendments, we come 
now with an amendment to give the 
cattle producers the same opportunity 
under the bill that the other farmers 
have under it. The administration says 
it cannot be administered. I want to 
say that if Ezra Taft Benson has the 
kind of intellect and knowledge and wis- 
dom that he is portrayed on this floor as 
having, he can administer the amend- 
ment and at the same time hold up one 
foot. {Laughter.] 

Mr. President, they do not want to ad- 
minister the amendment. They do not 
want any amendment, either for the 
small farmer or for the producer of cat- 
tle. Iremind the Senate that this is the 
largest segment of the agricultural in- 
dustry in this Nation. Cattle are selling 
at less than 60 percent of parity; never- 
theless, the administration has stead- 
fastly refused to accept any amendment 
from anyone which would benefit the 
cattle producer. Every other crop un- 
der the specifications of this bill is sell- 
ing at a higher percentage of parity 
today than are cattle. Of course it 
would be hard to administer. What is 
not hard to administer? 

The bill is calculated to benefit the 
American farmer. So far the small 
farmer—the cotton farmer and the cat- 
tle producer— has been excluded from 
it. The amendment would merely put 
the cattle producer in the same position 
under the law as will be the position of 
the operators of the 25 million acres that 
are proposed to be taken out of pro- 
duction and put into the soil bank. 

We submit that in the name of justice 
and fairness and equity the amendment 
should be adopted for the benefit of the 
cattle producers. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, does 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield back 
the remainder of his time? 

Mr. KERR. Does the Senator do so? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. KERR, I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All re- 
maining time for debate has been yielded 
back. All time has expired. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Clerk will call the roll, 

. The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names; 


Aiken Frear McClellan 
Allott Fulbright McNamara 
Anderson George Monroney 
Barkley Goldwater Morse 
Barrett Green Mundt 
Beall Hayden Neely 
Bender Hennings Neuberger 
Bennett Hickenlooper Pastore 
Bible Hill Payne 
Bricker Holland Potter 
Bridges Hruska Purtell 
ush Humphrey Robertson 
Butler Ives Russell 
Capehart Jackson Sal 
Carlson Jenner Schoeppel 
Case, N. J. Johnson, Tex. Scott 
Case, S. Dak Johnston, S. C. Smathers 
Chavez Kennecy Smith, Maine 
Clements Kerr th, N. J, 
Cotton Knowland Sparkman 
Curtis Kuchel Stennis 
Dirksen Laird Symington 
Douglas Langer Thurmond 
Duff Lehman Thye 
Dworshak Malone Watkins 
Eastland Mansfield Welker 
Ellend-r Martin,Iowa Wiley 
Ervin Martin, Pa. Williams 
Flanders McCarthy Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 


The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr] for himself and 
his colleague [Mr. Monroney], which 
the clerk will state. 


The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment, as follows: 


On page 12, line 12, before the period in- 
sert: “or in the grazing of livestock”. z 

On page 16, line 24, after the period, insert 
the following: “The portion of the national 
conservation reserve goal for any year rep- 
resenting acreage regularly used in the graz- 
ing of livestock shall be (1) four million 
animal units less the number of animal 
units then in the conservation reserve pro- 
gram, or (2) the number of animal units 
determined by the Secretary to be necessary 
in order to bring supplies of livestock and 
livestock products into line with the demand 
therefor, whichever is lesser. For the pur- 
poses of this section, an animal unit shall 
be the acreage required in a particular area 
to graze one cow on an annual basis and 
one calf through the period prior to wean- 
ing”. 0 

On page 17, at the end of line 13, add the 
following: The portion of the national con- 
servation reserve goal representing acreage 
regularly used in the grazing of livestock 
shall be distributed among the various 
States as nearly as practicable on the basis 
of the average number of animal units 
grazed in each such State during the ten 
years preceding the year for which such 
distribution is made.” 

On page 18, line 9, strike out “$350,000,000” 
and insert 8425,000, 000“. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this 
question, the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. IJ announce that the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrn], the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL], the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr..Gore], the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. MAG- 
nuson], the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Murray], and the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. O’MaHoNnEy] are absent on 
Official business, 
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The Senator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL] 
is paired with the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. MILLIKIN]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Texas would 
vote yea“ and the Senator from Colo- 
rado would vote “nay.” 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Mac- 
nuson], and the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Murray] would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Colorado [Mr, 
MILLIKIN] is necessarily absent. 

On this vote the Senator from Colo- 
rado (Mr. MILLIKIN] is paired with the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Colorado would vote “nay” and the Sen- 
ator from Texas would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 24, 
nays 63, as follows: 

YEAS—24 


Case, S. Dak. Johnson, Tex. Morse 
Chavez Johnston, S. C. Neely 
Douglas Kerr Neuberger 
Fulbright Laird Scott 
Hennings Lehman Smathers 
Hill Mansfield Sparkman 
Humphrey McNamara Symington 
Jackson Monroney Thurmond 
NAYS—63 
Alken Dworshak Martin, Pa. 
Zott Eastland McCarthy 
Anderson Ellender McClellan 
Barkley Ervin Mundt 
Barrett Flanders Pastore 
Beall Frear Payne 
Bender George Potter 
Bennett Goldwater Purtell 
Bible Green Robertson 
Bricker Hayden Russell 
Bridges Hickenlooper Saltonstall 
ush Holland Schoeppel 
Butler Hruska Smith, Maine 
Capehart Ives Smith, N. J. 
Carlson Jenner Stennis 
Case, N. J Kennedy Thye 
Clements Knowland Watkins 
Cotton Kuchel Welker 
Curtis Langer Wiley 
Dirksen Malone Williams 
Duff Martin, Iowa Young 
NOT VOTING—9 
B Kefauver Millikin 
Pentel Long Murray 5 
Gore Magnuson O'Mahoney 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I call up 
the amendment designated ‘‘2-29-56-A,” 
offered on behalf of myself and the jun- 
ior Senator from Oregon [Mr. NEUBER- 
GER], the senior Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Macnuson], and the senior Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr, Murray], and 
ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Oregon for himself and 
on behalf of other Senators. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 29, begin- 
ning with line 17, it is proposed to strike 
out over through line 17 on page 30, as 
follows: 

STATE CONTRIEUTION TO COST OF COMMODITIES 
FURNISHED TO DISASTER AREAS 

Sec. 309. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, no feed for livestock or seed 
‘for planting shall be furnished, after March 
1, 1957, to farmers, ranchers, or stockmen 
pursuant to the act entitled “an act to au- 
thorize Federal assistance to States and local 
governments in major disasters, and for other 
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purposes,” approved September 30, 1950 (64 
Stat..1109; 42 U. S. C. 1855 and the follow- 
ing); section 2 of the act entitled “an act to 
abolish the Regional Agricultural Credit 
Corporation of Washington, District of Co- 
lumbia, and transfer its functions to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, to authorize the 
Secretary of Agriculture to make disaster 
loans, and for other purposes,” approved April 
6, 1949, as amended (12 U. S. C. 1148); the 
provision under the heading “Disaster Loan 
Revolving Fund,” Third Supplemental Ap- 
propriation Act, 1954 (68 Stat. 88); the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954 (68 Stat. 454; 7 U. S. C. 1691 and 
the following), or pursuant to any other law 
as a disaster relief measure, unless, in addi- 
tion to such administrative costs as may be 
assumed by the State, the State in which 
such feed or seed is furnished agrees to con- 
tribute an amount not less than 15 percent 
of the cost, including transportation, of such 
feed or seed which is not paid for by the re- 
cipients thereof. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall 
repeat in support of the amendment the 
very brief statement I made during my 
speech on the farm bill on March 7. I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

One section of the Senate farm bill 
that impresses me as being very unfair 
toward the States, such as my own State 
of Oregon, is section 309 of the present 
bill. If this section were to become law, 
it would require Oregon, beginning in 
March 1957, to contribute 15 percent of 
the cost of disaster feed and seed sup- 
plied by the Government to hard-pressed 
farmers. 

At the present time the Federal Gov- 
ernment is providing such feed and seed 
without the necessity for State contribu- 
tions to the cost of the program. 

It seems to me that if there is any oc- 
casion upon which a State should not be 
required to contribute to a Federal dis- 
aster relief program, it is when the State 
is in the throes of battling a disaster. 
When a disaster hits, the State has 
enormous problems and extremely. heavy 
demands upon their treasuries, and this 
15-percent contribution requirement 
would simply be an added burden. 

Mr. President, let me make perfectly 
clear for the Record that I am not at 
all in favor of a State contribution pro- 
gram, because our States, on a State 
basis, spend a great amount of money 
for flood disaster relief on behalf of 
people who suffer from such disasters. 
I believe the Federal Government has 
a great responsibility in connection with 
these disasters, but I do not believe that 
we can work out a program of State con- 
tributions that is fair. It is certainly 
not fair to Connecticut and to the other 
States in the northeastern part of the 
country, who have suffered great disaster 


losses in recent months. It is not fair 


to my State, which also has suffered 
great losses from floods. Neither is it 
fair, I might add, to California. I be- 
lieve the Federal contribution ought to 
be on a national basis, without the re- 
quirement of a contribution from the 
States. 

Section 309 further complicates the 
issue because we have no assurance that 
the affected States will have funds on 
hand to contribute a 15-percent share 
of the cost of emergency feed and seed 
grants. Furthermore, since most State 
legislatures meet every 2 years for rela- 
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tively short periods, a State not having 
emergency funds on hand would have 
to await the next meeting of the legis- 
lature or, if necessary, might have to 
call a special session to provide the. 
requisite 15-percent contribution. This 
would be procedurally prohibitive and 
in many cases economically inadvisable, 
because a special session of the legisla- 
ture might well cost more than the con- 
tribution the Federal Government might 
make to the feed and seed program 
within the State. 

Therefore, I am opposed to section 
309, and with the cosponsorship of Sen- 
ators NEUBERGER, MAGNUSON, and MUR- 
RAY, I have offered the amendment to 
strike this section so as to relieve the 
States of an additional disaster burden. 

Let me say in closing that we are not 
dealing with a very large matter, but I 
think we are dealing with a matter 
which involves the application of a great 
humanitarian principle. I do not care 
what State may be affected; it may be 
any 1 of the 48. 

When a disaster hits a State, it is to 
be expected that Uncle Sam will try to 
come to the relief of the people to the 
extent there is Federal responsibility in 
the matter. He is a Dutch uncle; he is 
not an uncle, in my judgment, who ought 
to take the position that the Federal 
Government will extract from the dis- 
aster-stricken State itself a 15 percent 
contribution for feed and seed which is 
going to the farmers, or should go to the 
farmers, who have been flooded out in 
such States, or who, as the result of hur- 
ricane or some other great act of God, 
have suffered a disaster which requires 
the sending of feed and seed into the 
State. 

If what is being proposed were some- 
thing that involved a great sum of 
money, then there might be something 
that could be said in favor of asking for 
some kind of contribution, in that it 
would cover a long period of time. I 
think this is a case where we can strike 
that provision from the bill and help 
take Uncle Sam from the position of 
being a Dutch uncle in such disasters. 
But, from the standpoint of dollars and 
cents, if it should be necessary to call 
special sessions of the State legislatures 
to provide funds, the calling of the legis- 
latures might cost more than the value 
of the feed and seed that would be sent 
into the States. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 2 minutes in opposition to 
the amendment. The provision in the 
bill simply provides that if disaster re- 
lief in the nature of feed and seed is 
furnished in a State, that State must 
contribute at least 15 percent of the cost. 
Senators will recall that this matter has 
been at issue in the Senate for quite some 
time. As a matter of fact, there are 
quite a few States which now contribute 
to the cost of feed and seed in relief 
programs. 

The distinguished Senator from Dela- 
ware offered this proposal. As I recall, 
the Senator proposed that 25 or 39 per- 
cent of the cost be paid by the States. 
The committee prevailed upon him to 
reduce the amount he proposed origi- 
nally. He agreed to reduce the require- 
ment to 15 percent, which the committee 
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thought was reasonable. Thereafter, the 
15 percent provision was incorporated 
into the bill. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD an 
explanation of the amendment. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR ELLENDER 


This amendment would strike out section 
309 of the bill which requires a 15-percent 
State contribution to the cost of feed and 
seed furnished as disaster relief. 

Section 309 was included in the bill for 
two purposes, first to provide for financial 
contribution by the State, and second, 
through the requirement for local contribu- 
tion, to generate local pressure to discourage 
unreasonable claims and demands for relief. 
The following information is contained in 
the committee report on the bill: 


“SECTION 309, STATE CONTRIBUTION IN DISASTER 
RELIEF 

“Section 309 of the bill provides that after 
March 1, 1957, the States must contribute at 
least 15 percent of the cost of feed or seed 
made available for disaster relief. 

“During the fiscal year 1955 there were two 
programs of this nature in effect. Under the 
1955 emergency feed program, eligible 
farmers received purchase orders enabling 
them to buy from established dealers at re- 
duced prices, certain designated surplus feed 
grains, such as barley, corn, wheat, grain 
sorghums and oats, or approved mixed feed 
containing a high percentage of the surplus 
feed grains, Dealers received a certificate 
representing the value of the reduction in 
the price of the feed and used it to buy re- 
placement stocks which eventually came 
from CCC inventories. The cost of this pro- 
gram to the Government during the fiscal 
year 1955, represented by the value of CCC 
inventories released in satisfaction of deal- 
ers’ certificates was approximately $61,- 
200,000. Had the States been required to 
contribute 15 percent of the cost of this pro- 
gram during the fiscal year 1955 their con- 
tribution would have amounted to $9,180,000. 
The emergency feed program was operative 
as of January 31, 1956, in Colorado, Kansas, 
Nevada, North Carolina, Oregon, Texas, 
Utah, and Wyoming. 

“A second program conducted during the 
fiscal year involved the execution of agree- 
ments with States to assist them in furnish- 
ing hay to eligible farmers. Under these 
agreements the Department contributed a 
definite sum to the State to defray one-half 
the cost of transportation of the hay (not to 
exceed $10 per ton). The total of such con- 
tributions during the fiscal year 1955 was 
$4,684,839. Since the States assumed at least 
half of the transportation costs for hay, as 
well as the costs incident to the purchase 
and distribution of such hay, they would 
not have to make any additional contribu- 
tions in a program such as this. North Caro- 
lina is the only State with which the De- 
au ig has a hay agreement at the present 
time. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I now 
yield 5 minutes to the disinguished Sen- 
ator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, on 
several previous occasions it has been 
recommended that there be some form 
of State contributions in such relief pro- 
gram, The 15-percent contribution is 
very reasonable, and certainly will not 
penalize any State. The main purpose 
of the provision is not aimed at the 
amount of revenue involved. It is not 
a question of whether or not the Gov- 
ernment should furnish relief. Last 
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year the Federal Government contrib- 
uted $68 million under this relief pro- 
gram. The effective date of this 15- 
percent formula was made on March 1 
of next year, in order to give State legis- 
latures, an opportunity to enact enabling 
legislation. 

It was felt by the committee and the 
administration that if some form of State 
contribution were required, it would at 
least reduce claims, as they came in from 
the various areas, to bona fide claims. 
I have voted, and shall continue to vote, 
for relief funds for drought or other 
emergencies. I think the Government 
should provide funds for such disasters. 
However, at least a token contribution 
should be provided at the State level. 
We will then have those requests sifted 
down to bona fide claims. 

Several complaints have been received 
that this program has been misused. 

With State contributions there would 
be a greater opportunity at the local 
level, in administering the program, to 
see that the relief went where it was 
needed. If the States knew they were 
paying a portion of the cost they would 
see that the programs were administered 
properly. I think the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Oregon should 
be rejected and the provision should de 
retained in the bill. 

I sponsored this section when it was 
added to the bill and consider it an essen- 
tial part of the program. We hear a lot 
from the Senator from Oregon about the 
Morse formula for State contributions, 
and I am surprised to see him trying to 
abandon that principle here. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

In each of the disaster cases the States 
spend millions of dollars from State 
funds, but when it comes to the matter 
of providing seed and feed to disaster- 
stricken areas, for the most part we would 
be taking the seed and feed out of sur- 
pluses. 

I think the hearts of the people of 
America on most occasions are hearts 
that say very clearly, we ought to make 
this donation out of surpluses to people 
stricken in disaster areas. 

If we have reached the point where 
we cannot help people in disaster areas 
and not relieve them of the suspicion 
that they are going to make false claims 
for commodities out of the surplus bins 
of our country, I think we are taking 
an absurd position. 

I do not think we should go on record 
as insisting that we collect a pound of 
flesh out of people who have suffered a 
disaster by saying to them, We are not 
going to ship you feed and seed unless 
your States enact legislation to contrib- 
oei 15 percent of the cost of the feed and 
seed.” 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 2 minutes? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of the amendment. We have 
had a great many disasters in North 
Carolina, especially from hurricanes. 
When a disaster strikes, a State usually 
has to spend many times the amount it 
receives from the Federal Government to 
repair highways and make other repairs. 
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It seems to me that the amendment is 
a just one, and that we ought not to im- 
pose upon the States an additional bur- 
den to that which has been imposed on 
them for other forms of relief. This kind 
of relief requires comparatively small 
expenditures as compared with expendi- 
tures which States so often have to make. 

I think the amendment is a meritorious 
one, and ought to be agreed to. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
for 1 minute. Then I shall be prepared 
to yield back the remaining time. 

Mr, ELLENDER. I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I wished to add one 
thought to what I have said. We hear 
a great deal on the floor of the Senate 
about States rights. If we are to have 
States rights, the States must also ac- 
cept their responsibilities. There is not 
a single one of the 48 States that is not 
in better financial condition than is the 
Federal Government. Certainly, asking 
the States to contribute 15 percent 
toward the cost of relief programs is not 
an unreasonable request. It would not 
affect the relief which the people would 
receive. 

I urge the rejection of the Morse 
amendment and the retention of the sec- 
tion in the bill which provides for 15 
percent State contribution on these relief 
requests. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Frear McCarthy 
Allott Pulbright McClellan 
Anderson George McNamara 
Barkley Goldwater Monroney 
Barrett Green Morse 
Beall Hayden Mundt 
Bender Hennings Neely 
Bennett Hickenlooper Neuberger 
Bible Hil Pastore 
Bricker Holland Payne 
Bridges Hruska Potter 
Bush Humphrey Purtell 
Butler Ives Russell 
Capehart Jackson Saltonstall 
Carlson Jenner Schoeppel 
Case, N. J Johnson, Tex. Scott 

Case, S. Dak Johnston, S. C. Smathers 
Chavez Kennedy Smith, Maine 
Clements Kerr Smith, N. J. 
Cotton Knowland Sparkman 
Curtis Kuchel Stennis 
Dirksen Laird Symington 
Douglas Langer Thurmond 
Duff Lehman Thye 
Dworshak Magnuson Watkins 
Eastland Malone Welker 
Eliender Mansfield Wiley 
Ervin Martin, Iowa Williams 
Flanders Martin, Pa. Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Namara in the chair). A quorum is 
present. 

On the pending question, the yeas and 
nays have been ordered. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Will the Chair 
identify the pending amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], to strike out certain language 
on page 29 of the bill. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. RUSSELL (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone]. 
If he were present and voting, he would 
vote “yea.” If I were permitted to vote 
I would vote “nay.” I withhold my vote. 

Mr. ELLENDER (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’ManoneEy]. If he were present and 
voting, he would vote yea.“ If I were 
permitted to vote, I would vote “nay.” 
I withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL], the 
Senators from Tennessee [Mr. Gore and 
Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Lone], the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray], the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney], and the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] 
are absent on official business. 

I further announce that the Senators 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore and Mr. KE- 
FAUVER], the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Murray], and the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], if present and 
voting, would each vote yea.“ 

On this vote the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. DANIEL] is paired with the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Texas would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Colorado would vote “nay.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. MILLI- 
KIN] is necessarily absent. 

On this vote the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. MILLIKIN] is paired with the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Colorado would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Texas would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 42, 
nays 43, as follows: 


YEAS—42 
Anderson Hill McClellan 
Barkley Holland McNamara 
Bible Humphrey Monroney 
Chavez Jackson Morse 
Clements Johnson, Tex. Neely 
Douglas Johnston, S. C. Neuberger 
Eastlane Kennedy Pastore 
Ervin Kerr Scott 
Frear Kuchel Smathers 
Fulbright Laird Sparkman 
George Langer Stennis 
Green Lehman Symington 
Hayden Magnuson Thurmond 
Hennings Mansfield Young 

NAYS—43 ~ 
Aiken Bennett Capehart 
Allott Bricker Carlson 
Barrett Bridges Case, N. J. 
Beall Bush Case, S, Dak. 
Bender Butler Cotton 
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Curtis Knowland Schoeppel 
Dirksen Malone Smith, Main 
Martin, Iowa Smith, N. J. 
Dworshak Martin, Fa. Thye 
Flanders McCarthy ‘Watkins 
Goldwater Mundt Welker 
Hickenlooper Payne Wiley 
Potter 
Ives Purtell 
Jenner Saltonstall 
NOT VOTING—11 
Byrd Kefauver O'Mahoney 
Daniel ng Robertson 
Ellender Millikin Russell 
Gore Murray 
So Mr. Morse’s amendment was re- 
jected. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I desire 
to call up my amendment 3-9-56—F. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 18, 
line 9, it is proposed to strike out “$350,- 
000,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“$750,000,000.” 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I modify 
my amendment in line 2 by striking out 
“$750,000,000”" and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$450,000,000.” 

At this time I realize that the bill has 
been discussed in so many ways and so 
many times that it is very difficult to add 
anything that has not been said about 
it by someone. I wish to go back to the 
original theory of the soil bank, and to 
discuss it very briefly. I hope we may 
have a decision on it very quickly. The 
original bill contains 2 provisions for 
a soil bank; 1 is called the acreage re- 
serve and the other is called the con- 
servation reserve. The acreage reserve 
refers to the so-called basic commod- 
ities, originally wheat, cotton, corn, rice, 
and tobacco, to which have been added 
other commodities. A fund of $750 mil- 
lion is provided to finance that reserve. 
I readily admit that that is probably 
where the most money is needed. 

However, it has been said on the floor 
and in the reports of committees that 
only 23 percent of the farm income is 
affected by the basic commodities. If 
that is true—and I am sure it is—then 
the great number of farmers and the 
great amount of production in this coun- 
try are not affected by the acreage re- 
serve. 

It is not so much the amount that I 
wish to see in the conservation reserve 
as the fact that I feel there should be 
more nearly an equalization of the 
amounts, 

In analyzing the amounts that would 
be available, and in analyzing the data 
from the Department of Agriculture, it 
appears to me—at least with reference 
to the situation in my State—that the 
amount available for conservation re- 
serve, would be less than enough to pay 
taxes and water assessments on the land. 
In Colorado, the great proportion of 
farmers would be eligible only for the 
conservation reserve program. 

Therefore it seems to me that if we 
are to provide an incentive to take acres 
out of production and put them into the 
conservation reserve, we must exceed the 
estimate of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, which estimated 25 million acres 
at $10 an acre. It seems to me we must 
increase that number if we expect to 
take acreages into the conservation re- 
serve and out of production. 
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Therefore, it is with that in mind that 
I feel there should be greater emphasis 
on and more impetus provided for the 
conservation reserve. I therefore pro- 
pose an amendment to increase the 
amount to $450 million to more closely 
balance the amount already authorized 
for the acreage reserve. 

That is all I have to say at this time, 
and I temporarily yield the floor so that 
the chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry may speak on the 
amendment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, when 
the pending bill was being considered by 
the committee the question, of course, 
came up as to the amount of money nec- 
essary in order to pay on a yearly basis 
for the conservation-reserve program. 
The committee went into the question in 
detail; and on page 3296 of part VIII of 
the hearings the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Mr. Benson, indicated that under 
the conservation reserve—and I quote 
his words: 

The estimate is that perhaps $350 million 
the first year and approximately $1 billion 
over the first 3 years would be sufficient. 


In the proposals which were made as 
to how much would be required for each 
acre to be placed in the conservation- 
reserve program, the Secretary estimated 
that the overall average of the United 
States on leased land would not exceed 
$10. That being the average, in many 
States it would necessarily be much lower 
than $10. 

Mr. President, we have written into the 
bill, on page 14, beginning with line 14, 
the yardstick which the Secretary of 
Agriculture must use in order to deter- 
mine the amount of payment per acre to 
be allowed farmers under the conserva- 
tion-reserve program. 

The Recorp also shows that the num- 
ber of acres the Secretary proposes to 
place in the conservation reserve is 
around 25 million. An average of $10 
an acre would amount to $250 million; 
and the rest of it, as I understand from 
the testimony, is to be used to defray 
the initial cost of establishing conserva- 
tion cover, such as planting trees and 
grass. 

According to the tentative proposals 
made by the Secretary, the Government 
will pay approximately 80 percent of the 
cost of establishing conservation cover, 
and the cost is estimated at about $25 an 
acre. The bill gives to the Secretary of 
Agriculture broad powers in order to at- 
tain the goal, which he has set at 25 
million. acres. 

At this point I should like to read the 
yardstick which the Secretary has used. 
It is written in the bill at page 14, line 
14, to which I have just referred. It is 
as follows: 

The rate or rates of the annual payment 
to be provided for in the contracts shall be 
established on such basis as the Secretary 
determines will provide producers with a 
feir and reasonable annual return on the 
land established in protective vegetative cov- 
er or water storage facilities, or other soil, 


water, wildlife, or forest conserving uses, 
taking into consideration the value of the 
land for the production of commodities cus- 
tomarily grown on such kind of land in the 
county or area, the prevailing rates for cash 
rentals for similar land in the county or area, 
the incentive necessary to obtain contracts 
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covering sufficient acreage for the substan- 
tial accomplishment of the purposes of the 
conservation reserve program, and such oth- 
er factors as he deems appropriate. 


Mr. President, we went into the matter 
in detail, and the Secretary assured us 
that an authorization for an annual ap- 
propriation of $350 million would be 
ample. I can see no reason to go beyond 
that figure. To do so certainly would 
not provide more money for the State of 
Colorado or any other State. With the 
yardstick proposed, and with the use of 
part of the $350 million in connection 
with the planting of trees, grass, and so 
forth, $350 million should be ample. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Lou- 
isiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It is true, 
is it not, that the funds for the contract 
authority would not be used unless there 
were some farmers who wanted to con- 
tract up to the full amount of $350 mil- 
lion or $450 million? 

Mr. ELLENDER. It would be limited 
to $350 million. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Is it not 
desirable to accomplish the purpose by 
having as much participation as may be 
possible? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Then, 
what harm would there be in giving addi- 
tional elbowroom for additional con- 
tracts? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am not arguing 
against it; Iam simply stating what the 
Secretary said would be sufficient to 
reach the goal. The bill provides the 
full amount which he said was necessary 
for the program. We are simply com- 
plying with his request. If the Senator 
from Colorado or any other Senator can 
show that more money is necessary to 
take out of cultivation the 25 million 
acres contemplated, the chairman of the 
committee would not object to increasing 
the authorization. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
Chairman agrees, then, that it would 
not cost the Government anything unless 
it called for an additional appropriation? 

Mr. ELLENDER. For the 25 million 
acres? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It goes without say- 
ing that with a conservation reserve 
program of 25 million acres—— 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. But the 
money would not be expended unless 
there were contracts to require it. It 
would not cost the Treasury anything. 

Mr. ELLENDER. No; but Iam saying 
to the Senator that there is authorized 
in the bill every dollar the Secretary 
requested. Personally, I see no reason 
for our going beyond that. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. This amendment prob- 
ably would not have the implications it 
would have if it had been adopted yes- 
terday, because, as the Senator will re- 
call, last night an amendment offered by 
the Senator from Wyoming called for a 
direct appropriation to be made after, I 
think, February 1, 1957. Therefore, the 
amount suggested by the Senator from 
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Colorado would be more in the nature of 
an authorization. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. It is a direct permission 
to contract for that amount. So it would 
not have the importance that it would 
have had two days ago, so far as the bill 
is concerned. Undoubtedly, that amount 
would not be contracted for before next 
February. 

Mr. ELLENDER. We could raise the 
authorization to a billion dollars if the 
Senator’s argument is carried to its logi- 
cal conclusion. But what would be ac- 
complished by doing so? We have fol- 
lowed the request made by the Secretary. 
The record is replete with suggestions 
from the Secretary and his associates 
that it was contemplated to take out of 
production and place in the conserva- 
tion reserve not more than 25 million 
acres, and that the sum of $350 million 
would be ample. If the Senate desires 
to increase it to $500 million, I believe a 
better case should be made for it than 
has been presented so far. Since the 
Secretary has given to the committee a 
tentative program in which almost every 
contingency has been provided for, and 
has concluded that he will need but $350 
million to accomplish it, I can see no 
reason to increase the authorization be- 
yond $350 million. 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

Iam fully mindful of the great amount 
of work that has been put on this bill, 
but I should like to call attention to the 
fact that page 14 of the bill provides that 
the Secretary, under the conservation 
reserve, shall determine the incentive 
necessary to obtain contracts covering 
sufficient acreage for the substantial ac- 
complishment of the purposes of the con- 
servation reserve program, and such 
other factors as he deems appropriate. 

Subparagraph (c) provides: 

In determining the lands in any area to 
be covered by contracts entered into under 
this section, the Secretary may use adver- 
tising and bid procedure if he determines 
that such action will contribute to the 
effective and equitable administration of the 
conservation reserve program, 


We simply differ basically on the pur- 
poses of the reserve conservation pro- 
gram. If those who want to enter into 
the conservation reserve are going to be 
put under a bidding program—and the 
other day in a colloquy I asked the 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry if that meant what it 
said, and he said it did mean what it 
said—if they are to be placed on a bid- 
ding basis, as to whether or not they 
can enter the conservation reserve—and 
as the Senator has pointed out, the Sec- 
retary does not have to require that— 
then we are indeed going to be in poor 
shape. 

The idea is to get people to come into 
it. If the Secretary should offer it out 
on bids for those who will pull their 
acreage out for less, then we will not 
have accomplished what we want to ac- 
complish with the conservation reserve. 

I can hear some persons say, “Here is 
a Senator who offers to raise an amount 
from $350 million to $750 million.” I do 
not do this lightly. It is not the amount 
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that concerns me. My idea is that the 
sums should be more in balance, because 
the man who takes crops out under the 
acreage reserve can also take land out 
under the conservation reserve and get a 
double benefit. 

But the man who does not produce 
basic crops—the so-called named 
basics—cannot, and probably will not— 
in a great many instances be able to 
come in under the conservation reserve 
and take his acreage out. ; 

As I have already pointed out, in the 
irrigation areas of my own State the 
amount which probably would be paid 
and appropriated for that purpose would 
not pay the taxes or other assessments 
on the land. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? I should like 
to enter into a colloquy with him on 
the subject. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I yield 
3 3 to the Senator from Minne- 
sota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think the pro- 
posal of the Senator from Colorado is 
sound. There has been far too little 
emphasis placed upon the conservation 
reserve feature of the bill. The acre- 
age reserve is for allotted crops and al- 
lotted acres. The allotted acres are sup- 
posed to relate to the domestic need, to 
domestic consumption. 

The conservation reserve is for what 
we call diverted acres—the arid, semi- 
arid, or marginal lands. It is a long- 
term program. 

I think what the Senator from Colo- 
rado is trying to do is to emphasize the 
purpose of the soil bank—that is, the 
use of the soil bank—is the conservation 
reserve. He is right in that assumption, 
from my point of view. 

Therefore, I think it is important that 
there be sufficient funds, in the terms of 
the authorization, to develop that pro- 
gram over a long period of time. The 
point has been made that if the funds are 
not expended or appropriated, the $450 
million authorization which the Senator 
from Colorado is suggesting surely can- 
not mean additional expenditures. It 
would simply mean that the Secretary of 
Agriculture would be given the addi- 
tional flexibility which he needs to con- 
tract for whatever number of acres may 
be desirable under the program. 

This question was discussed in the 
committee. $350 million was recom- 
mended by the Department in their 
estimates. On that basis, the commit- 
tee agreed to the request of the Depart- 
ment. 

If the Senator from Colorado presses 
his amendment for a vote, I shall feel 
disposed to vote for it, because I think 
it is a constructive amendment and 
places the emphasis on the soil bank, 
where it belongs. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the able Sen- 
ator for his words. 

Mr. President, if no other Senator de- 
sires time, I am prepared to yield back 
the remainder of my time. 


THE LATE SENATOR HARLEY M. 
KILGORE 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield half a minute on the bill to the 
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distinguished senior Senator from West 
Virginia. à 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recor a brief letter of 
appreciation written by Mrs. Harley M, 
Kilgore to the United States Senate. . 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

To the Senate of the United States: 

The family of Harley Martin Kilgore will 
forever remember your great kindness to us 
in our dark hour. In pardonable pride I 
can say “your dark hour, too,” for there never 
lived a greater patriot than Harley Kilgore. 

Lois LILLY KILGORE. 

Marcu 14, 1956. 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1956 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3183) to provide an im- 
proved farm program. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, un- 
less other Senators wish to be heard on 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Colorado, I am willing to yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Colorado. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 10 A. M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate concludes its business today, 
it stand in recess until 10 o’clock tomor- 
row morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


COOPERATION AGAINST CANADIAN 
STOCK FRAUDS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, my col- 
leagues in the Senate will recall that on 
numerous occasions, I have called atten- 
tion to the problem which had arisen be- 
cause of the entry into the United States 
of certain illegal security offerings on 
the part of a relatively handful of un- 
scrupulous dealers in Canada. 

I will not at the present time elaborate 
on the extensive background of this sub- 
ject which has been explored, both on 
the Senate and House side by the Bank- 
ing Committees, and by myself. 

I did, however, make earlier reference 
to this problem in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record of May 11, 1955, volume 101, part 
5, page 6046, and on June 17, 1955, vol- 
ume 101, part 7, page 8578. 

I have, of course, been in continued 
close touch with the executive agencies 
which are necessarily most active in this 
connection. Those agencies are, of 
course, the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, the Department of State, 
and the Department of Justice. 

Recently I was glad to meet again 
with the distinguished Chairman of SEC, 
the Honorable J. Sinclair Armstrong, 
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and with Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State T. V. Kalijarvi, who discussed 
United States-Canadian progress in this 
important. connection. 

I am glad to advise my colleagues 
that the executive agencies have been 
definitely following up on this matter 
with close attention. And, in turn, I, 
for one, will continue to note this matter 
closely. 

Of course, as I have pointed out on 
many occasions, our relations with our 
good neighbor to the north are so ex- 
cellent on so many fronts that are of 
infinitely more significance, that I would 
not want this relatively small stock of- 
fering to be magnified out of proportion. 

Nevertheless, as our good friends to 
the north are aware and as we are aware, 
the matter should be effectively settled, 
so that never again does it arise to bother 
either of our two governments or peo- 
ples, or Canadian Provinces or our 
States. 

I am satisfied, however, that, thanks 
to important action which has been 
taken, we are well on our way to a final 
solution of protecting investors, so that 
we can turn our attention to more im- 
portant problems of deep mutual inter- 
est. 

I ask unanimous consent the text of 
a letter which I have just received from 
Commissioner Armstrong be printed in 
the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., March 14, 1956. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State, Thorsten V. Kalijarvi, and 
I appreciated the opportunity of meeting 
with you in order to report the progress be- 
ing made in dealing with the problem of 
illegal offerings of Canadian securities in the 
United States. We know of your deep inter- 
est in this subject and your concern about 
protecting American citizens. We should 
like to confirm, and perhaps to amplify, our 
conversation concerning this matter. 

As we all know, Canada has recently ex- 
perienced a rapid growth and development, 
which has in turn afforded many attractive 
opportunities to American investors. Ac- 
cording to the latest available Government 
figures, the value of Canadian securities 
held by American investors at the end of 
1954 amounted to over three and a quarter 
billion dollars, of which over $300 million 
was acquired in 1954. Unfortunately, as you 
are quite aware, the interest of American in- 
vestors has been exploited by a small group 
of unscrupulous persons whose illegal and 
often fraudulent activities have for many 
years been a source of grave concern, not only 
to this Commission, but also to provincial 
and State securities administrators, other 
agencies of both governments, Members of 
the Congress, and indeed the securities in- 
dustry itself. 

The problem has no easy solution. Not 
only the violators, but also much of the evi- 
dence, is beyond the jurisdiction of law en- 
forcement authorities in the United States. 
Because of this, the voluntary cooperation of 
Canadian authorities is usually necessary, 
not only to apply effective sanctions to of- 
fenders, but also to collect the necessary evi- 
dence concerning the nature of their ac- 
tivities and the truth or falsity of their rep- 
resentations. 

Canadian authorities also have their prob- 
lems in dealing with these activities. The 
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powers of provincial securities administra- 
tors with respect to illegal sales into the 
United States are not altogether clear, and 
they are under handicaps in dealing with 
persons who migrate from province to 
province. I am sure you realize that any 
direct intervention by the Government of 
Canada raises delicate questions of Federal- 
provincial relationships. 

The Commission and other Federal agen- 
cies have made vigorous efforts to deal with 
this problem. Hundreds of investigations 
have been made, injunctions have been 
secured whenever jurisdiction over the vio- 
lator could be obtained, a substantial num- 
ber of criminal indictments have been 
entered, and over 80 postal fraud orders have 
been issued. A central clearing house for 
information concerning violators has been 
established within the Commission, whereby 
information in the possession of numerous 
law enforcement agencies is compiled and 
exchanged. A so-called “restricted list” of 
Canadian securities which appear to be the 
subject of illegal offerings has been created. 
This list is circulated to brokers and dealers 
in the United States with warnings against 
trading in such securities. It is presently 
proposed to revise and improve the list 
after consultation with Canadian authori- 
ties. Following lengthy and often difficult 
negotiations, a revised extradiction treaty 
with Canada was entered into in 1952, which 
was intended to cover fraudulent securities 
transactions. Although this treaty was, un- 
fortunately, given a very narrow interpreta- 
tion by a Canadian court in 1955, we still 
hope that it may prove a useful instrument. 
Particular efforts are being made to estab- 
lish and maintain cooperative relations with 
the provincial securities administrators. We 
are fortunate in the fact that the Province of 
Quebec, from which many illegal offerings 
formerly emanated, has within the past year 
established an able and vigorous Securities 
Commission. 

Although the problem persists, we are en- 
couraged by the progress being made. Ac- 
cording to all information available to us, 
fraudulent offerings from Canada have de- 
creased very substantially since the peak of 
1949-52, both in number and in magnitude. 
This progress is the more encouraging be- 
cause the past year or two have been a 
period of activity in the securities market 
and relatively high public interest in spec- 
ulative securities, with the result that an 
increase rather than a decrease in fraudu- 
lent offerings from Canada might reason- 
ably have been anticipated. It is our feel- 
ing that our relations with provincial au- 
thorities in the various provinces of Canada 
have never been better. We also feel that 
there is now no province which is disposed 
to tolerate fraud, where fraud can be shown 
and power to deal with it is available. Dur- 
ing the last 13 months, provincial authori- 
ties have cancelled the registrations, or oth- 
erwise stopped the offerings, of 13 persons 
or firms concerning whose activities we had 
complained. These included a number of 
promotions which bore all the signs of an 
old-fashioned high pressure scheme to de- 
fraud American investors. 

I wish to assure you that, in conjunction 
with other agencies of the Government, we 
are making every effort to meet the problem 
and to preserve and extend the progress be- 
ing made toward a solution. We deeply 
appreciate the continuing and vigorous sup- 
port which you have given to us and other 
law enforcement agencies in our efforts to 
protect American investors. Mr. Kalijarvi 
is in complete agreement with the fore- 
going, and has asked me to reaffirm his 
Department's continuing desire to cooperate 
fully in our efforts to deal with this prob- 
lem. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. SINCLAIR ARMSTRONG, 
Chairman, 


| 
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AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1956 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3183) to provide an im- 
proved farm program. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
offer an amendment which I do not ask 
to have read, except by title. 

The CHIEF CLERK. At the end of the 
bill, it is proposed to add a new title. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment may be printed at this point in 
the Recor as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 


TrTLE VII—INTERNATIONAL Foop COMMUNITY 
Boarp 


SHORT TITLE 


Src. 701. This title may be cited e+ the 
“International Food Community Board Act 
of 1956.” 

DECLARATION OF PURPOSES 


Sec. 702. It is the purpose of this title to 
distribute Government-owned stocks of sur- 
plus agricultural commodities by an orderly 
system of disposition of such commodities 
through private nonprofit organizations, and 
to needy peoples at home and in free foreign 
nations, and thus to relieve the agricultural 
economy of the United States of the harm- 
ful effect to fair market prices of these sur- 
pluses hanging over the market and at the 
same time provide food and clothing for 
underprivileged peoples of the free world. 


INTERNATIONAL FOOD COMMUNITY BOARD 


Sec. 703. (a) There is hereby established 
in the executive branch of the Government 
an agency to be known as the International 
Food Community Board (hereinafter referred 
to as the Board“). The Board shall be 
composed of five members who shall be ap- 
pointed by the President from among the 
heads of departments in the executive branch 
most concerned with the purposes of this 
title. One of the members shall be desig- 
nated by the President as Chairman and 
one shall be designated by him as Vice Chair- 
man. No member of the Board shall receive 
any additional compensation for his services 
on this Board. Members of the Board shall 
serve at the pleasure of the President. 

(b) The Board is authorized to appoint 
and fix the compensation of such officers 
and employees, and to make such expendi- 
tures as may be necessary to carry out its 
functions. The Board may delegate any of 
its functions to such of its officers and em- 
ployees as it may designate. 

(e) The Board shall, with the consent of 
the Government agency concerned, avail 
itself of the services and facilities of exist- 
ing Government agencies in carrying out its 
functions under this title and may, with 
the approval of the President, delegate any 
of its powers to any Government agency. 

(d) The Board is authorized to appoint 
without regard to the civil service laws and 
regulations such advisory committees as it 
deems necessary to assist it in carrying out 
its functions under this title. Persons so 
appointed may be compensated at rates not 
in excess of $50 per diem and may be reim- 
bursed for necessary traveling and subsist- 
ence expenses incurred by them while en- 
gaged in the business of the Board. 


STATE LIAISON COMMITTEES 


Sec. 704. The Board is authorized to ap- 
point for any State or regional area, a State 
or regional liaison committee composed of 
three members. The Board shall perform its 
functions under this title in such States or 
regions with the advice and on the recom- 
mendations of such liaison committees. 
Members of such State or regional liaison 
committeees shall serve at the pleasure of the 
Board. may be compensated at the rate of 
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not more than $50 per diem, and shall be 
reimbursed for necessary traveling and sub- 
sistence expenses Incurred by them while 
engaged in earrying out functions under 
this title. The Board shall provide each 
such Ifaison committee with such steno- 
graphic and other assistants as it may 
reasonably require. Such liaison commit- 
tees shall be charged with the responsibility 
of assisting properly qualified applicants to 
avail themselves of the benefits of this pro- 
FUNCTIONS OF THE BOARD 

Src. 705. It shall be the duty of the Board 
to formulate and put into effect programs 
designed to carry out the purposes of this 
title. Such programs shall include, but 
shall not be limited to, plans for— 

(1) the distribution over a period of ap- 
proximately 3 years (or, in the case of perish- 
able commodities, such shorter period as 
may be necessary to prevent spoilage) to 
needy peoples in the United States and in 
friendly foreign countries who would other- 
wise be unable to obtain such commodities 
or products, of all stocks of Government- 
owned surplus agricultural commodities, or 
products processed therefrom, less— 

(i) such quantity of each commodity as 
the President may estimate is necessary to 
provide an adequate national reserve of such 
commodity for emergency purposes; 

(ii) such quantity of each such commod- 
ity as the President may estimate can be 
sold or otherwise disposed of, from the stocks 
of Government-owned agricultural surpluses, 
during the period of this program, through 
previously authorized programs; and 

(iti) the President may from time to time 
revise such estimates and thereupon this pro- 
gram shall be correspondingly revised; 

(2) carrying out such distribution in a 
manner which will not materially displace, 
disrupt, or interrupt existing commercial 
markets; 

(3) carrying out such distribution, to the 
maximum extent feasible, through the facil- 
ities of private nonprofit organizations in 
the United States and abroad and through 
locally sponsored or locally administered 
Plans of operation; 

(4) storing in foreign countries of com- 
modities transported for ultimate distri- 
bution within, or in the areas of, such coun- 
tries, and for the transportation abroad as 
soon as possible of the commodities pro- 
posed ultimately to be distributed abroad. 

(5) transportation of commodities and 
products to be distributed to storage facili- 
ties in areas of distribution and the leasing, 
or where necessary the construction, of nec- 
essary storage space in such countries; 

(6) processing of commodities into con- 
sumable goods wherever possible without 
cost to the Government; and 

(7) reimbursement of costs incurred by 
the Board in processing commodities into 
consumable goods and in providing trans- 
portation from storage facilities to points of 
consumption. 


POWERS OF BOARD 


Sec, 706. In carrying out its functions 
under this title, the Board is authorized to— 

(1) obtain Government- owned surplus 
agricultural commodities from the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation, without reimburse- 
ment to the Commodity Credit Corporation 
for such commodities, and the Commodity 
Credit Corporation is directed to deliver to 
the Board for the purposes of this title such 
commodities as the Board may request and 
which are to be disposed of under section 
705 (1) of this title; 

(2) enter into contracts for the process- 
Ing into consumable goods and bulk pack- 
aging of such commodities, and for their 
transportation to storage facilities in areas 
of distribution (or, in exceptionable cases, 
to points of consumption); 

(3) enter into agreements, as provided in 
section 707 of this title, with private non- 
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profit organizations in the United States and 
in foreign countries for the distribution of 
commodities and products processed there- 
from to the ultimate consumers thereof; 
(4) accept donations of transportation, 
g, and other services. 


AGREEMENTS WITH DISTRIBUTING 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Sec. 707. Agreements entered into pur- 
suant to section 706 (3)— 

(1) shall provide, except as provided in 
section 708, for payment to the Board for 
commodities or products furnished to the 
distributing organization, and reimburse- 
ment of the Board for costs incurred by it 
in the processing or transportation of such 
commodities or products, but such payment 
need bear no relation to the fair market 
value of the commodity or product, the 
purpose of this title being to distribute sur- 
plus goods to needy peoples; 

(2) shall contain such provisions as the 
Board may deem necessary or appropriate to 
assure that the commodities and products 
to be distributed under such agreement will 
be delivered only to needy peoples not other- 
wise able to obtain such commodities, or to 
schools, hospitals, or other institutions for 
consumption or use by such peoples, all pur- 
suant to the purposes stated in section 705, 
paragraphs 1 and 2, of this title; 

(3) shall limit the charge made to recipi- 
ents of such commodities or products to not 
more than actual cost to the nonprofit or- 
ganization including processing and trans- 
portation (excluding local transportation in 
the country or area of distribution); 

(4) may permit such nonprofit organiza- 
tion to contract with a processor to process 
any such commodities in exchange for by- 
products thereof (provided that the fair 
value of the byproducts does not exceed the 
reasonable charge for such processing). 


PAYMENT FOR COMMODITIES 


Sec. 708. (a) The Board is authorized to 
distribute commodities and products under 
this title at such prices, not in excess of the 
fair value thereof, as recipients are able to 
pay, and as are consistent with the purposes 
of this title. Payment for such commodities 
and products may be in the form of— 

(1) raw materials needed for stockpiling 
for national defense purposes; 

(2) goods and services needed by Armed 
Forces personnel; or 

(3) United States or foreign currencies, 
Any foreign currencies acquired under the 
provisions of this subsection shall be pur- 
chased from the Board by the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington at current rates of 
exchange. 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this title, the Board may make commod- 
ities or products available for distribution 
under this title without any cost what- 
ever to the distributing agency when the per- 
sons to whom ultimate distribution will be 
made are unable to make any payment there- 
for (or any payment in excess of transporta- 
tion and processing costs). 

(c) Amounts received by the Board under 
this section may be used to defray any proper 
costs of this program and any remaining 
funds shall be paid into the Treasury as 
miscellaneous receipts. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 709. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
enable the Board to carry out its functions 


under this title. 


MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 

Sec. 710, (a) As used in this title, the term 
“Government-owned surplus agricultural 
commodity” means agricultural commodities 
acquired by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion prior to the date of enactment of this act 
through price-support operations or pledged 
to the Commodity Credit Corporation under 
agreements entered into prior to such date, 
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and agricultural commodities acquired prior 
to such date through the use of funds made 
available under section $2 of the act of 
August 24, 1935 (Public Law 320, 74th 
Congress). 

(b) The Board shall take such action as 
may be necessary in order to make known 
to prospective applicants the availability of 
agricultural commodities and products for 
distribution under this title. 

(c) Agricultural commodities and products 
stored in accordance with section 705 (4), 
shall remain the sole property of the United 
States and subjéct to its exclusive control 
until distributed by the Board in accordance 
with a program promulgated under this title. 
No commodities or products so stored shall 
be returned to the United States except in 
case of national emergency. 

(d) The President is authorized to trans- 
fer to the Board any functions or duties of 
any other agency of the Government relating 
to the disposition of surplus Government- 
owned agricultural commodities. 

(e) The Board shall transmit to the Con- 
gress annually a report of its activities under 
this title. 


Sec. 711. This title shall expire on June 30, 
1960. 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
shall not press for the adoption of the 
amendment, because it really should be 
considered as a separate bill. I only 
wish to say that I hope other Senators 
will join with me in requesting that the 
administration, in spite of the fact that 
I think it is doing a good job at the mo- 
ment, and has been doing a good job, 
will do a better job in respect to the 
disposal of surplus food; and particu- 
larly that the administration will do a 
better job in respect to the disposal of 
surplus food to the poor people of the 
United States and of the world. - 

I hope some day to see the United 
States Congress pass a bill whereby the 
Government will attack intelligently, 
and will place under one authority, the 
matter of the distribution of surplus 
foodstuffs to the poor people of the 
United States and of the world. I think 
8 ‘ge to do that, and I hope we shall 

0 it. 

I think my amendment should be in- 
troduced as a separate bill rather than 
to be included in the pending bill. But 
I hope it is the consensus of the Senate 
that the administration should acceler- 
ate and redouble its efforts to dispose of 
the farm surpluses at this time. 

Mr. President, I withdraw my amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
offer an amendment, which I had in- 
tended to propose this evening. I ask 
that it be printed and lie on the table 
until tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from New 
Mexico will be printed and will lie on 
the table. 


HUNGARIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 107 
years ago today, March 15, 1849, Hun- 
gary first became independent from the 
rule of the Hapsburgs. This would be 
independence day in Hungary, but Hun- 
gary cannot be said to be independent 
today. Whatever the government that 
now governs Hungary might be called, 
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“People’s Republic” or otherwise, there 
is no question that the Hungarian peo- 
ple are now dominated by a foreign 
power as surely as they were under the 
Turks or the Austrians. 

The Communist tyranny that has 
taken over Hungary would obliterate the 
independent spirit of the Hungarian peo- 
ple and absorb them into the orbit of 
the Communist sphere. We have seen in 
the past decade how the rulers of Hun- 
gary, like those of the other Eastern 
European nations, are subservient to 
the will of Moscow. We have seen them 
obey the whim of the Communist leaders 
in the Kremlin. All opposition to the 
political order has been stamped out. 

Louis Kossuth stirred the spirit of in- 
dependence in the Hungarian people and 
then kept it alive though he was forced 
to flee when the Hapsburgs again con- 
quered the new nation. That spirit did 
not die. The spirit of Louis Kossuth and 
the patriots of 1848 lives on today in the 
Hungarian people. We must noi allow 
it to die, though the Communists would 
seek to exterminate it. 

On March 15, 1956, the Hungarian 


people should know that the American 


people share with them that love of in- 
dependence. We fought for and gained 
our independence as a Nation from a 
foreign ruler. We can understand and 
sympathize with a people in their yearn- 
ing to free from foreign oppression. 

On this day of anniversary of their 
independence, the Hungarian people 
should know that the American people 
will never accept the obliteration of 
Hungary as an independent nation. We 
exhort them to look forward to the day 
when another patriot like Louis Kossuth 
will again stir the spirit of freedom in 
Hungary, 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1956 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 3183) to provide an 
improved farm program. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, earlier 
in the evening the Senate agreed to an 
amendment providing that the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation would have 
permission, under certain circumstances, 
to give food in any amount to the Fed- 
eral penitentiaries and reform schools. 

I offered the amendment at the time 
it was considered. I did not mention 
that the cosponsor of the amendment 
was the distinguished junior Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. BEALL]. The junior 
Senator from Maryland, back in Jan- 
uary, introduced Senate bill 2819 on the 
same subject. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
junior Senator from Maryland may join 
with me as a cosponsor of the amend- 
ment which was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, yester- 
day, by a voice vote, the Senate adopted 
an amendment to title VII of S. 3183, 
to provide for a miscellaneous survey of 
the existing system of grading meat. 

Today I was interviewed by a repre- 
sentative of the so-called small packers, 
who explained to me that, in their opin- 
ion, the amendment amounts to a big 
packers’ amendment; that it really is 
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aimed at denying to the meat consum- 
ers of America the protection of Federal 
grading. 

Because I think something ought to 
be in the Recorp in regard to the amend- 
ment, so that it can be considered in 
conference, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed at this point in the body 
of the Record a very brief argument of 
two pages which I have prepared in 
opposition to the amendment which was 
agreed to yesterday afternoon, and 
based upon the information which was 
given to me today by a representative 
of the small packers. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MORSE 
FACTS OPPOSING S. 3183 
I. What is this amendment? 

The overt intent of this seemingly in- 
nocuous amendment is to imply that no 
research is being done on the impact and 
effects of Federal grading and to give the 
impression that this is an important rea- 
son for the present low level of prices for 
cattle. A great deal of research is being 
done as is pointed out below. It is a prob- 
lem, but it will not be resolved by placing 
a rider on a major piece of agricultural leg- 
islation. The real intent of the rider is 
to gain support for the abolishment of the 
Federal grading. 


II. Economie pressure behind amendment 


This bill is a part of the American Meat 
Institute program to kill Federal grading of 
meats. Roscoe Haney, Washington repre- 
sentative of Wilson & Co., was appointed by 
the big packers to lead the “Abolish Federal 
Grading” movement. Aled Davies, Washing- 
ton staff representative of AMI, formerly 
WOC, served at a desk in Secretary Benson's 
office from 1952 to 1954 without pay in an ad- 
visory capacity on livestock and meats, is 
the coleader of the attack against the Fed- 
eral grading of meat. 


III. Economie opposition against this 
amendment 

The two most vocal organizations against 
this amendment are NIMPA, National Inde- 
pendent Meat Packers Association and 
WSMPA, Western States Meat Packers Asso- 
ciation. These associations represent small 
packers’ interests as opposed to the inter- 
ests of big packers. They are represented in 
Washington by Killick and Blaine Lillien- 
quist, recpectively. 

IV. Divided interests 

Livestock producer groups may be or may 
not be supporting this amendment. Many 
of them have been sold a bill of goods by 
the big packers, but there is no basis for 
believing that many producers or their lead- 
ers have a factual understanding of the im- 
pact of Federal grading on the pricing of 
livestock and the price structure of meats 
and meat products. However, the American 
National Cattleman’s Association is favor- 
able to Federal grades. At their last annual 
meeting in New Orleans they arranged for a 
debate at which Forbes of WSMPA put forth 
a strong prograding statement. 

V. What research is being done 

Under title II and other Federal grants, 11 
land grant colleges are doing intensive re- 
search on consumer preferences for beef. 
Consumer preference studies can only be 
studies of consumer preference for different 
qualities of meat; 1. e., Prime, Choice, Good, 
Commercial, etc. The amount being spent 
during 1955-56 will approximate $125,000. 
The amount should be substantially in- 
creased in fiscal 1956-57 because land-grant 
colleges in the South are developing projects 
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in this area. Some of the States which are 
now carrying on research are Texas, Arizona, 
California, Oregon, Washington, Wyoming, 
Colorado, Missouri, and Louisiana. AMS has 
planned an initial expenditure of $50,000 of 
marketing research funds on the economic 
impact of Federal beef grading on producers 
and consumers and the meat industry. As 
a part of this project a $15,000 contract has 
been negotiated with Babson Institute which 
awaits final signature. It may seem doubt- 
ful that much more additional money can 
effectively be spent for research on this sub- 
ject until present efforts bear some fruit. 
VI. Why this amendment? 

The big packers have had knowledge for 
some time that the USDA is initiating a 
study of grading. It is plausible that they 
fear that unbiased professional opinion 
based upon a study of the available facts 
will conclude that Federal grading is bene- 
ficial to consumers and producers alike. 

Why the clause “and in the course of such 
study shall use the services and facilities 
of land grant colleges wherever practicable.""? 
It may be that it is the purpose of the spon- 
sors of this amendment that the Secretary 
of Agriculture should make arrangements 
with a land grant college where they hope 
that some of the staff might be subject to 
the point of view of the big packers. 

I fear that the real purpose of the amend- 
ment is to deny to the meat consumers of 
America the protection that goes along with 
Federal grading of meat. The Department 
of Agriculture owes it to the American 
people to support a Federal meat-grading 
program and I submit that it has all of the 
facts that it needs on the basis of research 
already done on this subject. The amend- 
ment was a mistake and I hope it will be 
eliminated in conference. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
should like to associate myself with and 
join in the statement which has just been 
made by the senior Senator from Oregon, 
concerning the so-called meat packers 
amendment, which was included as an 
amendment to the farm bill yesterday. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, many Members of the Senate were 
unable to be present this afternoon when 
some important yea-and-nay votes were 
taken. 

I wish to announce for the information 
of all Senators, so that they may make 
their plans accordingly, that it is planned 
to make every effort, possible to complete 
action on the farm bill tomorrow. The 
Senate will convene at 10 o’clock tomor- 
row morning and will continue in ses- 
sion until at least 10 o’clock tomorrow 
evening, if there is any hope of finishing 
the bill by tomorrow night—and there 
appears to be some likelihood of doing so. 

I hope Senators will make their plans 
so as to enable them to be present and 
to cast their votes on the important is- 
sues. There is no more important bill 
before Congress than the farm bill. 
The Senate has been debating it for sev- 
eral weeks. I hope we may complete 
action on it this week. If not, we shall 
continue the consideration of the bill 
next week and remain on the bill until 
action on it has been finished. 

In an attempt to get the business of 
the Senate under way and concluded 
by tomorrow, we will convene tomorrow 
at an unusual hour in the morning. I 
hope Senators will restrain themselves 
from discussing at length every possi- 
ble amendment that might be offered 
to the end that the Senate might finally 
come to the vote on final passage. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to join in the statement 
made by the majority leader, and ex- 
press the hope that Senators on both 
sides who may wish to complete action 
on the bill tomorrow will remain in rea- 
sonably close proximity of the Senate 
Chamber, so that if there are quorum 
calls, we shall not use too much time 
in obtaining a quorum. I think, with 
the cooperation of all Senators, we 
should be able to complete action on the 
bill tomorrow. I certainly join in the 
hope of the majority leader that we may 
conclude action on it then. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I appreciate what the distin- 
guished minority leader has just said. 
I meant absolutely no criticism of the 
minority Members for not being in close 
proximity to the Chamber. As a matter 
of fact, one of the things I am critical 
of is that they were in too close prox- 
imity to the Chamber. I had in mind 
that some of my colleagues on this side 
of the aisle should have been in closer 
proximity to the Chamber than they 
were. 

Mr. President, if there is no fur- 
ther 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a parliamentary in- 
quiry? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
my colleague. 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to make 
an inquiry as to whether a motion to re- 
consider the vote by which there was 
rejected my amendment in regard to the 
elimination of a 15-percent State con- 
tribution for seed and feed would be in 
order tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that the motion would 
be in order if the motion were made by 
a Senator who had voted on the prevail- 
ing side or who did not vote. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr, KNOWLAND. Would a motion 
to lay that motion on the table be in 
order at that time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A mo- 
tion to reconsider is privileged, and a 
motion to lay on the table would not be 
in order until the motion to reconsider 
was made. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. At the present 
time the Senator from Oregon is merely 
giving notice that he is going to move to 
reconsider, but at the time he moves to 
reconsider, a motion to lay on the table 
will be in order, will it not? In other 
words, the motion will have to be made 
by a Senator on the prevailing side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Or by a 
Senator who did not vote. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if such a motion were made, of 
course a motion to lay on the table would 
be in order, would it not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
point is, there would first have to be a 
motion to reconsider, before a motion to 
lay on the table would be in order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. We under- 
stand that. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Is a Senator who 
did not vote on the prevailing side re- 
quired to give notice on the question of 
the motion to reconsider? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from California will yield to me 
for a moment, I merely wish to say I do 
not like to see my friend from California 
in error. I am sure he does not want to 
put words in my mouth. I have not 
given any notice of anything. I made 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. There was a slight 
amount of confusion in the Chamber. I 
thought we would either compound the 
confusion or clarify the situation, 

Mr. MORSE. All I did was make a 
parliamentary inquiry. I only wish to 
point out that what I tried to do by my 
amendment was put to work a principle 
of Christianity. After my colleagues 
sleep on it, I think they will be more in 
agreement with my view. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I do not have the floor. 
The Senator from California has the 
floor, I believe. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I think our 
friend is going on the principle of “con- 
vince if you can; if you can’t, confuse.” 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I express the hope 
we can complete action on the bill to- 
morrow. Ido not know how many con- 
tentious amendments remain. As a mat- 
ter of fact, about 2 or 3 hours ago I felt 
the Senate would conclude action on the 
bill tonight. I learned that one amend- 
ment which would have consumed much 
time and have required quite a bit of 
debate would not be called up. Of 
course, the Senators who told me that 
may change their minds. 

The pending amendment may con- 
sume a little time. 

Then, I understand my good friend 
from Florida has an amendment that 
may cause a little debate. A I under- 
stand his amendment, it is to make the 
soil-bank program more or less com- 
pulsory. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I believe we can 
complete consideration of that amend- 
ment in a fairly short period of time. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not know of 
any other controversial amendments. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have the floor. I shall yield to 
the Senator from Florida as soon as the 
Senator from Louisiana concludes his 
statement. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not know of 
any other contentious amendments. If 
the Senate meets at 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning, and if the Democrats will stay 
as close to base as have the Republicans 
this evening, we may be able to conelude 
action on the bill in a short time. I ex- 
press the hope that we can get together 
and can conclude action on the bill to- 
morrow. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Now I yield 
to the Senator from Florida. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, in the 
first place, so far as the amendment of 
the Senator from Florida is concerned, 
it will take but a few minutes to explain 
the amendment, and then I shall be per- 
fectly willing to abide by the judgment 
of the Senate. 

The Senator from Louisiana is a little 
in error in interpreting my amendment. 
It has no bearing on the acreage reserve. 
It relates solely to conservation acreage. 
It does not involve any reduction of al- 
lotted acreage. I think the amendment 
would help do the thing that has been 
mentioned several times tonight, that is, 
place greater emphasis on the conserva- 
tion-reserve program. I simply wanted 
the Senator to know that my amend- 
ment does not propose to write compul- 
sion into the acreage-reserve program. 

Mr. ELLENDER. If I said acreage re- 
serve, I meant conservation reserve. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator said soil- 
bank program. I was sure the Senator 
would not mind my correcting his state- 
ment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. No, indeed. It was 
my error. 


TRANSACTION OF ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 
By unanimous consent, the following 
additional routine business was trans- 
acted: 


LOWER LABOR COST AND HIGHER 
PRICES OF FARM EQUIPMENT— 
PETITION 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a petition signed by sundry 
citizens of the State of Minnesota, pray- 
ing for an investigation of the spread 
between lower per-unit labor cost and 
higher prices of farm equipment. 

There being no objection, the peti- 
tion, without the signatures attached, 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

To the HONORABLE SENATORS PAUL H. DOUGLAS 
AND WILLIAM LANGER, SENATE OFFICE 
BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Whereas propagandists have blamed higher 
prices of farm equipment to high labor costs 
and thus tried to turn farmers against town 
and city workers; and 

Whereas the per-unit labor costs of mak- 
ing farm equipment is decreasing due to 
the increased productivity of farm equip- 
ment workers; and 

Whereas in spite of lower per-unit costs, 
John Deere & Co. and other companies have 
steadily raised prices of farm equipment: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the undersigned, re- 
spectfully urge that the Congress of the 
United States investigate the spread between 
lower per-unit labor cost and higher prices 
of farm equipment. 

(Signed by Lee G. Stevenson and 81 other 
citizens of the State of Minnesota.) 


PREPAYMENT FOR OPERATION AND 
MAINTENANCE DUE THE GOVERN- 
MENT THROUGH BUREAU OF 
RECLAMATION—PETITION 
Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent to have printed in 

the Record a petition signed by sundry 
citizens of Stanton, N. Dak., favoring the 
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postponement of the prepayment for op- 
eration and maintenance due the Gov- 
ernment through the Bureau of Recla- 
mation, in connection with the Fort 
Clark irrigation project. 

There being no objection, the petition, 
without the signatures attached, was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


We, the undersigned landowners owning 
land and residing in the Fort Clark Irrigation 
District in Mercer and Oliver Counties, N. 
Dak., respectfully petition our delegates in 
Congress that every effort be made by our 
congressional delegates to postpone the pre- 
payment for operation and maintenance due 
the Government through the Bureau of 
Reclamation in connection with the Fort 
Clark irrigation project. We further peti- 
tion that the prepayment development period 
be extended for a 5-year period for the rea- 
son that the undersigned have not as yet 
had adequate benefit from the project to aid 
them in the prepayment of the operation 
and maintenance payments. That the un- 
dersigned petitioners further feel that they 
are unable to at this time make the pay- 
ments that are due under the contract en- 
tered into by the United States Government 
through the Bureau of Reclamation and that 
they repectfully request that the operation 
and maintenance payments be extended until 
such time that the undersigned landown- 
ers receive benefits from the irrigation proj- 
ect which will make it possible for them to 
make the payments. 


RESOLUTION OF FEDERAL CIVIL 
SERVICE WAR VETERANS 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor a resolution adopted by the 
national convention of Federal Civil 
Service War Veterans, at Chicago, III., 
favoring the enactment of legislation to 
amend the Veterans’ Preference Act to 
give the veteran the right to appeal a 
regional board's decision. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


Whereas the Veterans’ Preference Act 
gives a veteran dismissed from the Federal 
civil service the right to appeal to the re- 
gional Civil Service Commission; and 

Whereas the same act gives both the Gov- 
ernment agency and the veteran the right 
to appeal the decision to the United States 
Civil Service Commission; and 

Whereas the Post Office Department as a 
matter of policy is appealing all decisions not 
in their favor; and 

Whereas most of these appeals are un- 
warranted and based on very weak and spuri- 
ous evidence, and would not be permitted 
under civil law, as they constitute only vexa- 
tious delay: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Federal Civil Service 
War Veterans, in national convention assem- 
bled, in Chicago, III., January 20, 1956, peti- 
tion the Congress of the United States to 
amend the Veterans’ Preference Act to give 
only the veteran the right to appeal the re- 
gional board decision; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to the Members of the House 
and Senate, Post Office and Civil Service 
Committees for consideration and action. 


NATIONAL SYSTEM OF INTERSTATE 
HIGHWAYS—RESOLUTION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp, and appropriately re- 
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ferred, a resolution adopted by the Min- 
nesota Highway No. 2 Association urging 
that United States Highway No. 2 be 
included in the National System of In- 
terstate Highways. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Public Works, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp as follows: 


MINNESOTA U. S. HIGHWAY 
No. 2 ASSOCIATION, 
Bemidji, Minn., February 29, 1956. 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar Mn. HumpurRey: Following is a copy 
of a resolution unanimously adopted by the 
Minnesota Highway No. 2 Association at 
a meeting held at Bemidji, Minn., on Feb- 
ruary 27, 1956. The Minnesota Highway No. 
2 Association represents 14 Minnesota cities 
situated on Highway 2 from Duluth on the 
east to East Grand Forks on the west: 

“Whereas United States Highway No. 2 is 
a vital link between the port of Duluth- 
Superior and the timber, agricultural, and 
mineral resources of Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, and Montana; and 

“Whereas the projected St. Lawrence Sea- 
way development will, in the near future, 
make United States Highway No. 2 an even 
more important artery of commerce; and 

“Whereas a new bridge spanning the 
Straits of Mackinac, to be completed in 1957, 
will funnel increased traffic from United 
States Highways 31, 131, 27, and 23 to United 
States No. 2; and 

“Whereas vital Air Force bases will soon 
be in operation at Duluth, Grand Forks, 
Minot and Glasgow, along with strategically 
located radar installations at numerous 
points on or adjacent to Highway 2; and 

“Whereas United States Highway No. 2 is 
used most extensively by Canadians both for 
commercial purposes and for touring, with 
great profit accruing to United States towns 
and cities along the route; and 

“Whereas United States Highway No. 2 18 
the northernmost highway spanning the 
United States from the vital ship canal at 
Sault St. Marie, Mich., to Everest, Wash., 
and thus is of great potential, strategic 
military importance: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That because of its importance 
to the upper Midwest economy, its impor- 
tance as a vital link between airbases and 
other military installations and its potential 
as a military highway in time of war, its use 
by Canadians and the resulting furtherance 
of United States ‘good neighbor’ policy, its 
potential as a feeder highway to the Great 
Lakes ports when the St. Lawrence Seaway 
project is completed, United States High- 
way No. 2 should be included in the National 
System of Interstate Highways. We hereby 
petition the Bureau of Public Roads and 
the Congress of the United States to give 
serious consideration to the inclusion of 
Highway No. 2 into the interstate system.” 

Respectfully, 
CHESTER T. BERG, 
Secretary, Minnesota Highway No. 2 
Association. 


PRESERVATION OF ROADLESS AREA 
OF SUPERIOR NATIONAL FOR- 
EST—TELEGRAMS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp, and appropriately re- 
ferred, three telegrams that I have re- 
ceived from Harry Frank, vice president 
of the Minnesota division of the Izaak 
Walton League; the Minnehaha Chapter 
of the Izaak Walton League, and W. H. 
Rabe, chairman of the natural resources 
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committee of the Minneapolis Chamber 
of Commerce, supporting S. 2967, the 
bill I have cosponsored to assure preser- 
vation of the roadless area of Superior 
National Forest. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were referred to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, and or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD as 
follows: 

Hresinc, MINN., March 7, 1956. 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office, Washington, D. C.: 

Northern Minnesota area Izaak Walton 
League of America asks your support of 
Senate bill 2967. 

Harry FRANK, 
Vice President, Minnesota Division, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 6, 1956. 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, í 
Washington, D. C.: 

We strongly endorse passage of Senate bill 
2967 and companion House bill 8785 for in- 
creasing funds and enlarging purchase area 
of remaining private lands in roadless area 
of Superior National Forest. This action im- 
perative for continued protection in line 
with our long-established policy. 

W. H. RABE, 
Chairman, Natural Resources Com- 
mittee, Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 6, 1956. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We strongly urge favorable action on Sen- 
ate bill 2967 and the appropriation of 
$2,500,000 for acquisition of lands in the 
roadless area. We support this legislation 
to extend the Thye-Blatnick Act of 1948 to 
assure preservation of the roadless area of 
Superior National Forest. 

MINNEHAHA CHAPTER, IZAAK WALTON 
LEAGUE. 
Srar Hay, Secretary. 


RESOLUTIONS OF RED WING FARM- 
ERS UNION, LOCAL 160, RED WING, 
MINN. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record, and appropriately re- 
ferred, a number of resolutions adopted 
by the Red Wing Farmers Union, Local 
No. 160, at a recent meeting, at Red 
Wing, Minn. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Marcr 2, 1956. 
The Honorable HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: We the members and offi- 
cers of the Red Wing Farmers Union, Local 
No. 160, ask you to consider the following 
resolutions adopted at a recent meeting: 

“Resolved— 

“1. That this group stands unanimously 
in favor of 90 percent of parity on most all 
farm products. The present farm bill (8. 
3183) is inadequate to meet the needs of the 
farmer. 

“2. That no imports be allowed on any 
farm commodity on which there is a surplus, 

“3. That a system of crop allotments and 
acreage (or bushelage) control be set up 
with direct cash subsidy to the farmer. 

“4. That we are in favor of a food-stamp 
plan for the underprivileged and low-income 
groups, 
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“5. That the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion hire a sales manager and a sales force 
and put some of the accumulated surplus on 
the world market. 

“6. That a 1- to 5-cent subsidy be paid on 
hogs of 150 to 200 pounds weight and that 
a scale be arranged whereby a higher subsidy 
be paid on the lighter hogs, 

“7. That a similar subsidy (like that to be 
paid on hogs) be paid on lightweight cattle 
with a much higher rate on calves. 

“8, That we favor 90 percent of parity on 
dairy products with the surplus being proc- 
essed and distributed to all the schools, 

“9. That we favor a world food pool 
wherein the world’s starving millions may 
have access to our abundant food surplus. 

“10. That all woolen clothing be made of 
new wool and that used wool, reprocessed, 
renovated, shoddy wool, dead wool, or a mix- 
ture of wool, rabbit hair, goat hair, or any 
other foreign substances be not allowed on 
the market. 

“11. That the postage on newspapers, 
magazines, and advertising matter be raised 
high enough to pay the cost of delivery.” 

LAVERNE JARSLOW, Fresident. 
HENRY PUPPE, Vice President. 
JAMES HALVERSON, Secretary. 
Cras. W. HAYMAN. 

ERVIN FITSCHER. 

Mrs. LORENA GROSSE, 

HARRY GROSSE, 


RESOLUTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF BOILERMAK- 
ERS, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record, and appropriately re- 
ferred, two resolutions adopted by the 
International Brotherhood of Boiler- 
makers, Iron Ship Builders, Blacksmiths, 
Forgers and Helpers, Lodge No. 647, of 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, and ordered 
to be printed in the Record as follows: 


Whereas, the purpose of the Davis-Bacon 
Act, passed in 1931, is to insure against the 
Federal Government becoming a party to 
the breaking down of established and pre- 
vailing wage rates in any locality, and 

Whereas, it is a long-established principle 
that the Government should not use its 
tremendous purchasing and regulatory power 
in such a way as to undercut and depress 
wages anywhere, and 

Whereas, in both direct and indirect 
spending, and through new forms of Fed- 
eral guaranty and assistance, the Federal 
Government is underwriting the success of 
construction and therefore has the responsi- 
bility to see that taxpayer's money is not 
used to undermine existing labor standards 
arrived at through collective bargaining, and 

Whereas, the Davis-Bacon Act is no longer 
adequate to accomplish the original pur- 
pose because of the emergence of payments 
other than direct wages, in the form of wel- 
fare and retirement plans, and other indirect 
benefits: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the International Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders, 
Blacksmiths, Forgers and Helpers, Lodge No. 
647 of Minneapolis, Minn., in regular meet- 
ing assembled this 2d day of March 1956, go 
on record in favor of amending the Davis- 
Bacon Act in four major respects, as follows: 

1. Insure that the Federal Government 
shall in no way—directly or indirectly—be- 
come a party to or lend itself toward the 
breaking down of existing and prevailing 
wages, hours of work, health, welfare, re- 
tirement benefits, overtime payments, or any 
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other forms of remuneration or working 
conditions which have been privately nego- 
tiated between contractors and construction 
craft unions, 

2. Correct existing inequities of the Davis- 
Bacon Act and the prevailing wage provi- 
sions of various Federal construction laws. 

3. Confer full enforcement authority upon 
the Secretary of Labor. 

4. Eliminate existing unfair bidding ad- 
vantage of open-shop and nonunion con- 
tractors over fair contractors on direct 
Federal construction and federally assisted 
construction projects. 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to each of the Minnesota Senators 
and Representatives in the United States 
Congress, and to the International Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders, 
Blacksmiths, Forgers and Helpers of Kansas 
City, Kans. 

Whereas the Taft-Hartley law has proved 
to be unworkable in the building and con- 
struction industry, especially in regard to the 
provisions of the law relating to secondary 
boycotts, certification elections, State open- 
shop laws, and mandatory injunctions; and 

Whereas either a separate Federal law or a 
separate title to the Taft-Hartley Act is 
needed to govern labor-management rela- 
tions in the building and construction in- 
dustry: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the International Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders, 
Blacksmiths, Forgers, and Helpers, Lodge No. 
647, of Minneapolis, Minn., in regular meet- 
ing assembled this 2d day of March 1956, 
go on record as in favor of four major 
amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act, as 
follows: 

1. Make the present secondary boycott 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act inappli- 
cable to building trades workers; 

2. Give legality to the customary and long- 
established contractor-union prehire con- 
tracts and union employee referral practice 
on a nondiscriminatory basis, and permitting 
contract provisions relating to apprentice- 
ship, experience qualifications, and employ- 
ment seniority; 

3. Repeal provisions which give precedence 
to State open-shop laws over Taft-Hartley 
permissive union shop provisions; 

4. Eliminate the mandatory injunction 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Further resolved, That a copy of this res- 
olution be sent to each of the Minnesota 
Senators and Representatives in the United 
States Congress, and to the International 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship 
Builders, Blacksmiths, Forgers, and Helpers 
of Kansas City, Kans. 


ADDITIONAL BILLS INTRODUCED 


The following additional bills were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as indicated: 

By Mr. ANDERSON: 

S. 3459. A bill for the relief of Mary 
Barme and her two minor children, Steran 
Barme and Dinah Barme; and 

S. 3460. A bill conferring jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for 
the District of New Mexico to hear and de- 
termine the claim of Richard C. Cleveland 
under the Federal Employees’ Compensation 
Act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1956— 
AMENDMENTS 
Mr. WELKER submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, to 
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the bill (S. 3183) to provide an improved 
farm program, which was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. ANDERSON submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to Senate bill 3183, supra, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


EXTENSION OF EXISTING CORPO- 
RATE NORMAL-TAX AND CERTAIN 
EXCISE-TAX RATES — AMEND- 
MENTS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT (for himself, Mr. 
SPARKMAN, Mr. CAPEHART, Mr. HUM- 
PHREY, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. BEALL, Mr. 
Durr, Mr. Morse, Mr. SMATHERS, Mr. 
Leaman, and Mr. Doveras) submitted 
amendments, intended to be proposed by 
them, jointly, to the bill (H. R. 9166) to 
provide a 1-year extension of the exist- 
ing corporate normal-tax rate and of 
certain excise-tax rates, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT (for himself, Mr. 
SPARKMAN, Mr. CAPEHART, Mr. KENNEDY, 
Mr. FREAR, Mr. BEALL, Mr. Durr, Mr. 
Morse, Mr. SMATHERS, Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. 
Dovuctas, and Mr. HUMPHREY) submitted 
amendments, intended to be proposed by 
them jointly to House bill 9166, supra, 
which were referred to the Committee on 
Finance and ordered to be printed. 


RECESS UNTIL 10 A. M. TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, pursuant to the order previously 
entered, I move that the Senate stand 
in recess until 10 o'clock tomorrow 
morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 11 
o’clock and 6 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess, the recess being under the 
order previously entered, until tomorrow, 
Friday, March 16, 1956, at 10 o’clock a. m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 15 (legislative day of 
March 13, 1956): 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 

Laurence Walrath, of Florida, to be an 
Interstate Commerce Commissioner for the 
remainder of the term expiring December 31, 
1956. 

Donald P. McPherson, of Pennsylvania, to 
be an Interstate Commerce Commissioner 
for the remainder of the term expiring De- 
cember 31, 1962. 

UNITED STATES Coast GUARD 

The following persons for promotions to 

the permanent rank, as indicated: 
To be rear admirals 
Kenneth K. Cowart Donald E. McKay 
Harold C. Moore Edwin J. Roland 
Henry T. Jewell 
COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


The following-named persons for perma. 
nent appointment to the grade indicated: 
To be commissioned ensign 
Albert Larsen, Jr., effective March 1, 1956. 
Charles I. Harding. 


Leroy W. Heilmann, 
Oliver J, Weber. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspay, Marcu 15, 1956 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, with a humble spirit 
and a contrite heart we are now implor- 
ing Thee for wisdom and guidance as 
we face the tasks of this new day. 

Inspire us to believe that as our days 
so also shall be our strength and that 
no good thing wilt Thou withhold from 
those who walk uprightly. 

Give us patience and perseverance, 
courage and confidence, and may we 
never turn coward before any of life’s 
difficulties or recreant to any of its 
duties. 

Bless our Congress and all councils 
and assemblies which are seeking to pro- 
mote the spirit of concord and amity 
among the nations of the earth. 

Hear us in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Tuesday, February 13, was read and ap- 
proved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was commu- 
nicated to the House by Mr. Tribbe, one 
of his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills and 
joint resolutions of the House of the 
following titles: 

On February 18, 1956: 

H. R. 5870. An act for the relief of Jesa- 
jahu Braun; and 

H. R. 7197. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Mary Christine Dowdy. 

On February 20, 1956: 

H. R. 2667. An act to amend section 208 (b) 
of the Technical Changes Act of 1953, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 6043. An act to amend section 216 (b) 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amend- 
ed, to provide for the maintenance of the 
Merchant Marine Academy; 

H. R. 6790. An act for the relief of Anna 
K. McQuilkin; 

H. R. 6857. An act to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of the General Services Administra- 
tion to convey certain land to the city of 
Milwaukee, Wis.; 

H. R. 7054. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1939 to provide a credit 
against the estate tax for Federal estate taxes 
paid on certain prior transfers; and 

H. R. 7156. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain land of the United States 
to the Board of County Commissioners of 
Lee County, Fla. 

On February 25, 1956: 

H. J. Res. 526. Joint resolution to amend 
the joint resolution of March 25, 1953, relat- 
ing to electrical and mechanical office equip- 
ment for the use of Members, officers, and 
committees of the House of Representatives, 
to remove officers and committees from cer- 
tain limitations, and for other purposes, 

On February 27, 1956: 

H. R. 8787. An act to provide for a pro- 
rated stationery allowance in the case of 
a Member of the House of Representatives 
elected for a portion of a term; and 

H. R. 8796. An act to increase the amount 
of telephone and telegraph service furnished 
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to Members of the House of Representatives, 
and for other purposes. 
On March 1, 1956: 

H. R. 1887. An act for the relief of Dr. Tsi 
Au Li (Tsi Gziou Li); and 

H. R. 8101. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to give 25 World War II 
paintings to the Government of New Zealand. 

On March 2, 1956: 

H. R. 2430. An act to release certain restric- 
tions on certain real property heretofore 
granted to the city of Charleston, S. C., by 
the United States of America; 

H. J. Res. 455. Joint resolution relating to 
burley tobacco acreage allotments and mar- 
keting quotas; 

H. J. Res. 518. Joint resolution relating to 
fire-cured and dark air-cured tobacco acre- 
age allotments and marketing quotas; and 

H. J. Res. 521. Joint resolution relating to 
Maryland tobacco acreage allotments and 
marketing quotas. 

On March 13, 1956: 

H. R. 7201. An act relating to the taxation 

of income of insurance companies. 


ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATION FOR 
THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR FOR 
THE FISCAL YEAR 1956 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty]. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, by or- 
der of the Committee on Appropriations, 
I present a resolution (H. J. Res. 582) 
making an additional appropriation for 
the Department of Labor for the fiscal 
year 1956, and for other purposes, with 
a report thereon (Rept. No. 1880), and 
ask unanimous consent for its immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island? 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, will the gentleman 
from Rhode Island please explain what 
is involved in this resolution? 

Mr. FOGARTY. This resolution ap- 
propriates $13 million additional to the 
Department of Labor for grants to States 
for unemployment compensation for 
Federal employees. 

The Bureau of the Budget sent up an 
advance copy of the formal request 
yesterday and just today we received the 
signed copy which says-the Department 
will be out of funds before the end of 
the month. I understand that it actually 
will be next week. So it is quite urgent 
that we take action now to make funds 
available to meet the Federal Govern- 
ment’s obligations. 

In order that the Record may be com- 
plete, I will insert the committee’s rather 
brief report on this joint resolution at 
this point: 

The Committee on Appropriations, to 
which was referred House Joint Resolution 
No. 582, report the same to the House with 
the recommendation that the joint resolu- 
tion be agreed to. 

This resolution provides $13 million for 
payment of claims of unemployed former 
Federal employees as provided for by Title 
XV of the Social Security Act. This amount 
is the exact amount of the requests con- 
tained in House Document 330 and the letter 
from the Director of the Bureau of the Budg- 
et to the President reproduced below. The 
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amount recommended herein would bring 
to a total of $33 million the amount appro- 
priated for fiscal year 1956. These funds 
are solely for the payment of claims; no 
funds are included for administrative ex- 
penses. 

The necessity for bringing this matter be- 
fore the House on an emergency basis is 
due to the fact that the Bureau of the 
Budget advised the committee only yester- 
day that funds for this purpose would be 
depleted shortly after the middle of March, 
The Director’s letter to the President on this 
subject follows: 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU or THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., March 14, 1956. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

Sm: I have the honor to submit herewith 
for your consideration a proposed supple- 
mental appropriation for the fiscal year 1956 
in the amount of $3 million for the Depart- 
ment of Labor, as follows: 


“DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
“Bureau of Employment Security 


“Unemployment compensation for Federal 
employees 

“For an additional amount for ‘Unem- 
ployment compensation for Federal em- 
ployees,’ $3 million, to be derived by trans- 
fer from the appropriation ‘Unemployment 
compensation for veterans,’ fiscal year 1956.” 

This sum is in addition to the earlier pro- 
posed supplemental appropriation of $10 
million which was included in House Docu- 
ment 330, 84th Congress, to provide for un- 
employment compensation benefit payments 
for former Federal employees. 

This added $3 million is needed because 
the recent increased level of benefit pay- 
ments indicates that an additional $13 mil- 
lion, over the current appropriation of $20 
million, will be required. Furthermore the 
current rate of benefit payments indicates 
the necessity for making additional funds 
available as soon as possible to avoid a gap 
in the payments to which former Federal 
employees are entitled by law. The existing 
funds will be exhausted shortly after the 
middie of March. 

This proposed supplemental appropriation 
‘was not included in the budget because the 
increased level was not experienced until 
after the budget had been prepared. 

I recommend that the foregoing proposed 
supplemental appropriation be transmitted 
to the Congress. 

Respectfully yours, 

ROWLAND HUGHES, 


Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 


The estimate for this program has been 
thoroughly confused from the beginning. 
The President’s budget contained an esti- 
mate that an additional amount of $13 mil- 
lion would be required. When the Secretary 
of Labor appeared before the committee late 
in January with regard to the 1957 budget 
requests, he made it a point to tell the 
committee that only $10 million additional 
will be required. On March 6, only 9 days 
ago, the Bureau of Employment Security of 
the Department of Labor testified that $10 
million would be sufficient as nearly as could 
be determined. Now after hearings have 
been concluded, the Bureau of the Budget 
has requested an additional $3 million, 
bringing the total right back where it 
started from. 

While this confusion is disturbing, the 
committee is utterly amazed that it is not 
until this late date that those who should 
be the most expert budget people in the 
executive branch, have determined that 
these funds will be exhausted well before 
the end of the month. The fact remains, 
however, that these payments are required 
by law and so the committee is following 
the only logical course open to it and is 
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recommending this emergency action in or- 
der that the legal responsibilities of the 
Federal Government may be met. 


We were a little critical of the manner 
in which this has been handled, but to 
say there has been confusion is putting 
it mildly. I might call attention to the 
fact that the Bureau of the Budget was 
still confused when they wrote the letter 
that is quoted in our report. In the 
next to the last paragraph they say that 
the $13 million estimate was not in the 
budget because of developments since 
the budget was prepared. The fact is 
that the budget did include this exact 
amount of $13 million. It appears on 
page 866. But evidently in fooling 
around with this estimate during the last 
few months they forgot where they 
started from. 

But, in a way, that is beside the point. 
It is a well-established fact that the 
States are going to be out of funds to pay 
legitimate claims, as provided by law, in 
a matter of days. So I think it is now 
up to us to provide these funds as ex- 
peditiously as possible. 

Mr. TABER. And this money, as I un- 
derstand, is taken from a previous ap- 
propriation that is not going to be used? 

Mr. FOGARTY. That is right. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, etc., That there is hereby appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1956, the following sum: 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
Unemployment compensation for Federal 
employees 

For an additional amount for Unemploy- 
ment compensation for Federal employees“, 
$13 million, to be derived by transfer from 
the appropriation “Unemployment compen- 
sation for veterans,” fiscal year 1956. 


The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Appropriations may have until mid- 
night tonight to file a report on the 
second supplemental appropriation bill 
for the fiscal year 1956. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I reserve 
all points of order on the bill. 


TREASURY-POST OFFICE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1957 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 

mous consent to take from the Speaker's 

table the bill H. R. 9064, an act making 

appropriations for the Treasury and 
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Post Office Departments, and the Tax 
Court of the United States, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1957, and for other 
purposes, with Senate amendments 
thereto, disagree to the amendments of 
the Senate, and agree to the conference 
asked by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Gary]? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none and 
appoints the following conferees: Messrs. 
Gray, PASSMAN, SIEMINSKI, Murray of 
Illinois, CANNON, CANFIELD, WILSON of 
Indiana, JAMES, and TABER. 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I ask un- 
animous consent that the Committee on 
Appropriations may have until mid- 
night tonight to file a report on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia appropriation bill for 
the fiscal year 1957. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana reserved all 
points of order on the bill, 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Public Works may be permitted to sit 
this afternoon during the session of the 
House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 


PROVIDING REVENUE FOR THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, reported the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 428, Rept. 
No. 1881), which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 9770) 
to provide revenue for the District of Colum- 
bia, and for other purposes, and all points of 
order against said bill are hereby waived. 
That after general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill, and shall continue not 
to exceed 2 hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, the bill shall be con- 
sidered as having been read for amendment. 
No amendment shall be in order to said bill 
except amendments offered by direction of 
the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
and said amendments shall be in order, any 
rule of the House to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Amendments offered by direction 
of the Committee on the District of Columbia 
may be offered to any section of the bill at the 
conclusion of the general debate, but said 
amendments shall not be subject to amend- 
ment. At the conclusion of the considera- 
tion of the bill for amendment, the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the bill to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted, and the previous question 
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shall be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion, except one motion to 
recommit. 


AMENDING SECTION 5420 OF THE 
REVISED STATUTES 


Mr. BOLLING, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 429, Rept. No. 1882), 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (S. 
1188) to amend section 5240 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended, relating to the ex- 
amination of national banks. After general 
debate, which shall be confined to the bill, 
and shall continue not to exceed 1 hour, to 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
the bill shall be read for amendment under 
the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
consideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final pas- 
sage without intervening motion except one 
motion to recommit. 


AMENDING SECTION 5146 OF THE 
REVISED STATUTES 


Mr. BOLLING, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 430, Rept. No. 1883), 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (S. 
1736) to amend section 5146 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended, relating to the quali- 
fications of directors of national banking 
associations. After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill, and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, the bill shall be 
read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the consideration 
of the bill for amendment, the Committee 
shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to re- 
commit. 


AMENDING SECTION 14 (b) OF THE 
FEDERAL RESERVE ACT 


Mr. BOLLING, from the Committee 
on Rules, reported the following privi- 
leged resolution (H. Res. 431, Rept. No. 
1884), which was referred to the House 
Calendar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 9285) to amend section 14 (b) of the 
Federal Reserve Act, so as to extend for 2 
additional years the authority of Federal 
Reserve banks to purchase United States 
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obligations directly from the Treasury. 
After general debate, which shall be con- 
fined to the bill, and shall continue not to 
exceed 1 hour, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, the bill shall be read 
for amendment under the 5-minute rule. 
At the conclusion of the consideration of 
the bill for amendment, the Committee shall 
rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopted, 
and the previous question shall be considered 
as ordered on the bill and amendments 
thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit, 


AMENDING ACT OF JULY 1, 1947, TO 
GRANT MILITARY LEAVE OF AB- 
SENCE WITH PAY TO CLASSIFIED 
SUBSTITUTE CLERKS, POST OF- 
FICE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. MADDEN, from the Committee 
on Rules, reported the following privi- 
leged resolution (H. Res. 432, Rept. No. 
1885), which was referred to the House 
Calendar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 3744) to amend an act of July 1, 1947, 
to grant military leave of absence with pay 
to classified substitute clerks in the field 
service of the Post Office Department. After 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill, and shall continue not to exceed 
1 hour, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking minor- 
ity member of the Committee on Armed 
Services, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the 5-minute rule. At the con- 
clusion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be in 
order to consider today the rule just filed 
for the consideration of H. R. 3744. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Indiana? | 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF SUGAR ACT 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 7030) to 
amend and extend the Sugar Act of 
1948, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses, with Senate amendments thereto, 
disagree to the Senate amendments, and 
agree to the conference asked by the 
Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, is 
this the same bill about which I called 
the gentleman yesterday and which the 
House passed last July? 

Mr. COOLEY. It is. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. And 
which the Senate passed on February 8. 
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The Senate appointed conferees on Feb- 
ruary 8. Now as a result, I hope, of my 
telephone call of yesterday, the gentle- 
man now is condescending to conferees 
being appointed so that we can consider 
this important legislation? 

Mr. COOLEY. May I say to my friend 
that I am very grateful to him for his 
keen interest in this legislation and by 
way of explaining to the House the delay 
in appointing the conferees, I should 
like to say the fact is that the Senate 
and every member thereof has been con- 
stantly busy every day considering the 
farm bill which is now being debated in 
the Senate. While I am addressing my- 
self to the gentleman’s remarks and to 
the House may I observe, too, that we 
have another conference committee 
which was appointed some time ago 
dealing with another problem in which 
many Members of the House are in- 
tensely interested. That is, providing 
additional money for milk for the 
school-lunch program and for the bru- 
cellosis program, which bill was passed 
some time ago, and cn which we expect 
to have a conference this afternoon. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I am de- 
lighted to know that because when the 
legislation passed the House on July 30 
last year the gentleman said: 

It is of far-reaching importance because 
it affects people in far distant places and it 
vitally affects every one of your constituents. 


The people in my district have about 
reached the beet-planting time, and they 
are wondering whether they are going to 
get any legislation. I hope the gentle- 
man will sort of yield a little bit to the 
other body and accept their amendments 
which are a little bit more liberal, and 
gives the domestic beetgrowers 55 per- 
cent instead of 50 percent, as did the 
House version. 

Mr. COOLEY. The reason I men- 
tioned the dairy situation was to indi- 
cate to the House that although we have 
been trying diligently to arrange a con- 
ference with the members of the Senate 
committee, we have not been able to do 
so. But, we will meet at 3 o'clock this 
afternoon. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I know 
they have been busy, but I have been 
in conference on another bill with Mem- 
bers of the other body, and they have 
been very diligent on naming conferees 
and holding meetings. I think really it is 
important, Mr. Speaker. Since February 
8 a lot of water has run under the bridge. 

Mr. COOLEY. Well, the gentleman 
is certainly aware of the fact that the 
House committee reported the sugar 
bill in the last session of the Congress 
and the House of Representatives passed 
the bill in the last session of the Con- 
gress. So, certainly we have been dili- 
gent. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. But the 
other body passed on it February 8 and 
appointed conferees, and not until this 
morning did the gentleman take the 
notion to have conferees appointed. 

Mr. COOLEY. Probably the gentle- 
man from Nebraska used great per- 
suasion with the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. And when 
the agriculture bill comes over from the 
other body, I hope the gentleman will 
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permit me to remind him that we are 
anxious to get a conference on this side 
of the aisle and sort of get going on the 
bill. Let us have less foot dragging on 
these bills affecting agriculture. 

Mr. COON. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to say a few words more to urge speed in 
completing action on the Sugar Act, 
H. R. 7030. It is important to the peo- 
ple in my district to have this legislation 
passed quickly. The Senate appointed 
conferees more than a month ago. The 
House has not named any yet. The 
House has already delayed action too 
long on this matter. I have had letters 
from the people in my district who plant 
sugar beets, wanting to know when the 
bill will be passed. We have a fine large 
sugar refinery plant in Nyssa, Oreg., one 
of the most modern ones in the country. 

Sugar beet is one of the most im- 
portant crops to the farmers of Malheur 
County in which it is located. In fair- 
ness to them, and to sugar beet growers 
in other counties in my district, we 
should settle this important matter at 
once, so that they can know what to 
plan on in the matter of increased 
plantings. April is planting time for 
them, so if this matter drags along much 
longer, it will be too late to do them any 
good this year. They can certainly use 
the extra income from the additional 
plantings to which they would be en- 
titled under this bill. When we have 
important legislation like this before the 
House, we do not want to see anyone de- 
laying; we want action and we want it 
quickly. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, further reserving the right to 
object, I am very glad to note that con- 
ferees will now be appointed on the 
sugar bill, but I do want to mention the 
so-called dairy or milk bill which our 
committee reported as an emergency 
measure and which went to the Senate 
and was amended and came back to the 
House, and now a conference will be held 
this afternoon at 3 o’clock on that bill. 
But, I would like the gentleman’s opin- 
ion on the aspects of the Senate amend- 
ments. The gentleman will recollect 
that the bill which passed the House con- 
tained two provisions: one was to con- 
tinue the surplus milk program for school 
lunches and the brucellosis program up 
to June 30. The Senate amended the 
bill, including the other provisions which 
are now contained in the bill for a period 
of 2 years. That took in the school 
milk program for school lunches, the 
continuation of the brucellosis program, 
providing the armed services with Gov- 
ernment dairy surplus products and also 
veterans’ hospitals, and also certain 
other provisions. Now, as the gentle- 
man knows, when that bill came back 
from the Senate, I suggested to him 
that we in the House should concur in 
the Senate amendments, and that is still 
my opinion. But, the bill went to con- 
ference. Now, I would like to ask the 
gentleman whether or not the majority 
conferees, since he is chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture, would be will- 
ing to continue or agree in the con- 
ference that we should accept the Sen- 
ate amendments on the provisions of law 
heretofore enacted. 
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Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield 
to the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. I certainly appreciate 
the gentleman's remarks, but Ido want to 
observe that there is at least one amend- 
ment in the Senate version of this bill 
about which there is some controversy. 
I understand that the Department of 
Agriculture feels it would be almost im- 
possible to administer the program for 
the purposes set forth in the Senate 
amendments. But, it is an important 
matter, and I am sure the gentleman 
realizes that it is necessary for the con- 
ferees to try to reach an agreement upon 
a bill which can be properly adminis- 
tered by the Department of Agriculture. 
I have particular reference to the section 
that provides for milk to be made avail- 
able in nonprofit nursery schools, child- 
care centers, settlement houses, summer 
camps, and similar nonprofit institu- 
tions. You can see the difficulties that 
the administrators would have in admin- 
istering a bill that is as broad and com- 
prehensive as this. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Iagree 
with the gentleman on those provisions. 

Mr. COOLEY. The provisions that 
were in the bill when it left the House, 
of course, would be acceptable to the 
House conferees, I am sure. I have been 
advised that the Senate will recede on 
these amendments to which I have just 
referred, so we should have an agree- 
ment soon. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I am 
glad to have that assurance from the 
chairman of our committee, who will be 
chairman of the conference committee, 
so that we may pass the word out here 
today that we will soon reach an agree- 
ment—I hope this afternoon—so that 
this bill can be enacted into law next 
week, and get it on the way to the White 
House. 

Mr. COOLEY. We shall certainly con- 
sider the matter just as expeditiously as 
circumstances will permit and I hope we 
can reach an agreement very early. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Does 
the gentleman see any obstacles in the 
way, outside of the one he has men- 
tioned? 

Mr. COOLEY. Personally I do not see 
any, but I have no reason to try to bind 
my colleagues who will be with us at 3 
o’clock this afternoon. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I shall 
be there at 3 and hope to do my part in 
the conference. There are many here in 
the House who are interested in this pro- 
gram. It is nationwide. The school- 
children of the country are getting the 
benefit of it and we want it expanded 
to all American schoolchildren. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, would 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield 
to the gentleman, 

Mr. COOLEY. When the gentleman 
refers to these two worthwhile provi- 
sions, the gentleman is talking about pro- 
visions that originated in the House 
Committee on Agriculture; that is the 
brucellosis program and fiuid milk for 
the school-lunch program. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
gentleman will remember, too, that the 
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gentleman who is now addressing him 
offered those amendments. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I was 
just getting ready to compliment the 
gentleman for having such foresight and 
vision. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, in 
order that we may understand the sit- 
uation, I should like to address a ques- 
tion to the chairman of the managers on 
the part of the House on H. R. 8320. Do 
I understand that it is the gentleman’s 
position that he now has no objection to 
retaining the Senate amendments in the 
bill relating to the 2-year extension of 
the milk program and of the brucel- 
losis-eradication program? 

Mr. COOLEY. No; the gentleman 
misunderstood me if he understood me 
to say that. We reported the bill, and 
it passed the House as an emergency 
measure. I understand the Senate, after 
reflection, will probably agree to recede 
and accept the House bill as it was pre- 
sented to the Senate. It was an emer- 
gency measure. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. May I 
ask the gentleman if there is any reason 
to believe that there is any controversy 
over the question whether these two pro- 
grams, the milk program for our school- 
children, and the brucellosis-eradication 
program, should be extended for 2 years 
beyond June 30, 1956, when it expires? 
Is there any disagreement within the 
committee on that? 

Mr. COOLEY. I do not know about 
any disagreement within the committee 
on it, but the gentleman knows that this 
bill we are talking about was an emer- 
gency bill. I assume that the gentleman 
and all others interested are anxious to 
secure the passage of this bill. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I might 
say to the chairman of the conference 
committee that we are also anxious to 
have the extension of these two programs 
for 2 years which are important to our 
children and to the health of this coun- 
try. We do not want this matter tied up 
in a bill whose future is most uncertain. 
We have got this issue before us. We 
have got it before the House in H. R. 
8320. Why can we not accept the 
amendments that give the 2-year exten- 
sions for these two vital programs—that 
is what I want to ask the chairman— 
and not get involved in other legislation? 

I could continue further, Mr. Speaker. 
I think an erroneous impression has been 
given to the Senate. I hope every Mem- 
ber of this House will read the Senate 
debate of yesterday afternoon on this 
matter. There the impression was given 
that the House of Representatives re- 
fuses to provide for the extension of 
these two programs at this time and will, 
in fact, even permit the emergency as- 
pect of the program for this fiscal year 
to expire rather than grant the exten- 
sion. 

I would refer the gentleman to vari- 
ous remarks that were made; in fact, 
remarks made by the chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture, where 
he says he had gained the impression 
from talking to somebody in this House 
that unless the Senate agrees to let the 
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long-range program, namely, the exten- 
sion, be settled in the future as part of 
the consideration of the general farm 
bill, “we shall not, in my humble judg- 
ment, be able to get the House to pro- 
vide funds for the remainder of this 
fiscal year.” 

I do not think that represents the 
views of the Members of this House. I 
think that if the question were put to 
this House as to whether they would 
want to vote for a 2-year extension of 
these programs they would practically 
unanimously vote for the extension. I 
know of very few Members who would 
say they want to kill these two very vital 
and important programs on June 30 of 
this year. 

Mr. COOLEY. I assume the gentle- 
man is anxious for money to be provided 
so that the needs may be met from now 
on to the end of the current fiscal year. 
This bill provides that. If the Senate 
will recede, we can reach an agreement 
very quickly. The long-range idea is in 
another bill. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I am 
equally concerned that we pass legisla- 
tion this year extending the brucellosis 
eradication program and the school milk 
program. We can do that very simply 
if the managers on the part of the House 
will yield to the Senate on this provision. 
That was put in the House bill on the 
Senate side. 

Mr. COOLEY. Does the gentleman 
want to leave the impression in the 
House that he is more vitally interested 
in these two provisions than the mem- 
bers of the committee, which uanimously 
reported it, and the House, which I be- 
lieve unanimously passed it? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Then 
why not accept them? 

Mr. COOLEY. These Members from 
Minnesota and others initiated this pro- 
gram. Certainly the gentleman from 
Wisconsin could not be any more vitally 
interested in the success of the program 
than these gentlemen or the other mem- 
bers of our committee. If you want to 
delay the passage of this bill, this is a 
good way to do it, but if you want it to 
go to conference at 3 o’clock there is a 
great probability we may reach an agree- 
ment before twilight today. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. Of course, no one 
claims to have a monopoly of the interest 
in the provisions of these two bills, but 
I think the gentleman from Wisconsin 
understands it is an emergency measure. 
The action that took place in the other 
body, in my opinion, possibly reflected 
the position that the Members of the 
House of Representatives are not for 
the 2-year extension. As far as I am 
concerned, I am for the 2-year extension. 
It can all be handled before April 1, when 
this matter will be running out, if the 
a agree to take a 2-year exten- 
sion, 

As far as I am concerned, since 20 days 
have elapsed, it would be possible under 
the rules to offer a motion to instruct 
the conferees to take the Senate bill. 
On the other hand, if the extension is 
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taken out, which would give some sub- 
stance at least to the proposition that 
we are not interested in the 2-year ex- 
tension, or are not in favor of it, then 
certainly that conference report could 
be voted down and a motion made to in- 
struct the conferees to take the 2-year 
extension. That would get the matter 
to the White House very quickly. 

Mr. COOLEY. I suppose the gentle- 
man has stated the parliamentary situa- 
tion accurately. The thing we are try- 
ing to do now is to go to conference as 
soon as possible. We have a conference 
set for 3 o’clock this afternoon. 

Mr. HALLECK. Iam very happy the 
conference has been set for 3 o'clock. I 
hope the conferees will take the 2-year 
extension because, as far as I am con- 
cerned, before the matter is finally con- 
cluded, I would like to go on record as 
being for the 2-year extension. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I would 
like to address a question to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. Of course 
I do not feel I have any monopoly of 
interest as far as this matter is con- 
cerned. Most Members are interested in 
these programs and want the programs 
extended. They are interested in the 
emergency matter. That is to provide 
funds to carry the program beyond the 
first of next month. There is no doubt 
about it. But, they are also interested 
in the 2-year extension of this program. 
I am asking the gentleman why there 
should be any reluctance to giving that 
2-year extension by agreeing to the 
Senate amendments at this time. Cer- 
tainly, the other body is not going to 
oppose the House if the House says that 
we will recede and concur in those Senate 
amendments. 

Mr. COOLEY. I do not think the 
gentleman should attempt to put words 
in my mouth or give an erroneous in- 
terpretation of my remarks. I am in 
favor of this program and have voted 
for it every time it has been before our 
committee and every time it has been 
before the House. Why should the gen- 
tleman put me in the position of trying 
to speak for the House conferees who, 
while they have been appointed, have 
not even had their first meeting? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Would 
the House conferees feel better about 
this if they received instructions from 
the House generally, because certainly 
under the rules we have the privilege of 
making a motion to instruct the con- 
ferees with respect to these amend- 
ments—if that is what the gentleman 
desires? 

Mr. COOLEY. I think the conferees 
are well aware of the views of the House. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. That is 
not the impression that the Members of 
the other body have. They have given 
the other body the idea that this House 
is against the extension for 2 years at 
this time. I was just reading the Senate 
debate of yesterday. 

Mr. COOLEY. I do not see how any- 
body could have such a false impression. 
The House passed the bill approving the 
program. I do not know that the matter 
was even debated—everybody accepted 
it. 
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Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN. I know that the gen- 
tleman is aware of the fact that unless 
we do get this bill enacted and signed 
by the President before April 1 that 12 
States will not be allowed to continue 
the school-lunch program. ; 

Mr. COOLEY. That is exactly what I 
am trying to do if we may go ahead with 
the pending request. I just made the 
announcement that we were going to 
meet this afternoon so the Members of 
the House will know that we will not 
delay in the matter unduly. The only 
reason we have not met heretofore is 
that although we have tried, we could 
not arrange a convenient time to meet. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, just so the gentleman from 
North Carolina will not misunderstand 
me, I am not at this time making any 
complaint about the delay. I made a 
complaint last Monday of the delay. 
That is not now the issue—I appreciate 
the fact that the conferees are going to 
meet this afternoon. I think that is 
splendid, but my concern at this par- 
ticular time is that the conferees rec- 
ognize that it is the will of the House 
that we accept that part of the Senate 
amendments relating to the 2-year ex- 
tension of the brucellosis and the 
school-milk program. 

Mr. Speaker, I have in my hand a mo- 
tion which is a preferential motion 
which would bring before the House the 
question and instruct the conferees to 
accept certain Senate amendments. I 
refrain somewhat, Mr. Speaker, from 
making the motion because the mem- 
bership of the House itself has not had 
notice that this question would come up. 
I think if it were to come up, there 
should be a roll call vote on it. Let me 
say this to the gentleman: That to the 
extent that I, as one Member of the 
House can, if the conference committee 
comes back without that 2-year exten- 
sion in the bill Iam going to make every 
effort to have the House turn down the 
conference report and recede and con- 
cur in the Senate amendments, 

Mr. COOLEY. Certainly, I would not 
ask the gentleman to forego any of his 
great powers and prerogatives to make 
any motion as he may desire to make. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, may I inquire of 
the chairman if, realizing the urgency 
of the situation, could he not report 
back to the House either by Monday or 
Tuesday? At that time if there is not an 
agreement, the House could instruct the 
conferees. We need the legislation at 
an early date or the school-lunch milk 
program will be jeopardized in six States, 

Mr, COOLEY. We will meet at 3 
o’clock this afternoon. I will be de- 
lighted to report to the House the prog- 
ress that is made in composing the dif- 
ferences between the two Houses. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. CooLey]? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 
and appoints the following conferees: 
Messrs. COOLEY, POAGE, GATHINGS, ABER 
NETHY, HOPE, AUGUST H. ANDRESEN, and 
HILL. 
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PASSPORT PROCEDURES 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include a copy of a bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced today a bill designed to 
amend the Administrative Procedure Act 
so as to provide for a special review pro- 
cedure in cases where a United States 
citizen has been refused a passport, and 
to provide for mandatory refusal of pass- 
ports to persons under Communist disci- 
pline. 

As one of the co-authors of the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act, I very strongly 
believe in effective and fair procedures 
designed to provide for a review of ad- 
ministrative decisions. I have always 
felt that hearings and review procedures 
are essential for the preservation of our 
system of government. They are abso- 
lutely necessary now, in view of the ever 
growing power of the bureaucrats. 

The bill which I introduced today is 
partially patterned on a procedure 
spelled out in section 235 (c) and section 
242 (b) of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act, the latter fully sustained by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
the case of Carlos Marcello v. John M. 
Bonds (350 U. S. 856 (1955)). The bill 
is drawn along the lines of the act of 
June 11, 1946, generally known as the 
Administrative Procedure Act and it is 
designed to fit into the structure of that 
law. 

In full compliance with the due process 
clause of the Constitution and within a 
framework constructed by the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act, every citizen of 
the United States would have, under my 
proposal, his day in court. At the same 
time, however, the Nation’s important 
secrets will not be divulged to the Com- 
munist conspiracy, certain recent court 
decisions notwithstanding. 

While we are on the subject of those 
court decisions, I might add that I have 
read some of them with dismay. One 
cannot help but get the impression that 
some of our judges dwell in ivory towers 
with windows shut tight and shutters 
drawn, unable to see the mortal danger 
facing our freedom—the freedom which 
the law is designed to protect and not 
help to destroy. 

Acting in perfect timing with external 
Soviet attack, the Communist conspir- 
acy is out to destroy the internal security 
system of our country as well as that of 
every country still remaining on our side. 
In that endeavor, the Communist con- 
spiracy is particularly anxious to estab- 
lish the identity of those courageous un- 
dercover agents of our investigative or- 
ganizations who have infiltrated the con- 
spiracy, thus providing our security 
agencies with identities of at least some 
of the conspirators. More and more 
Communists and people under Commu- 
nist discipline apply for passports know- 
ing full well that the Secretary of State 
has the right—the duty, rather—to deny 
their applications. After denial, they 
take their cases to courts in order to 
break the doors to the secret files. There 
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they want to find names of those who 
keep an eye on their activities. The 
success of this Communist plan has been 
greatly enhanced by some of the court 
decisions, holding that when the Secre- 
tary of State refuses to issue a passport 
to a Communist, he must disclose to the 
applicant the source of information 
which caused the refusal. 

To abide by those court decisions 
would mean a fast and complete destruc- 
tion of our entire security organization. 
The Congress should not permit that to 
happen. The very existence of the Na- 
tion is at stake. 


A bill to amend the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act and the Communist Control 
Act of 1954 so as to provide for a passport 
review procedure and to prohibit the issu- 
ance of passports to persons under Com- 
munist discipline 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Administra- 

tive Procedure Act (60 Stat. 237; 5 U. S. C. 

1001) is hereby amended by adding a new 

section entitled “Passport review procedure,” 

to read as follows: 


“PASSPORT REVIEW PROCEDURE 


“Sec. 13. (a) As used in this section— 

“(1) the term ‘applicant’ means a citizen 
or national of the United States who has 
made application for a passport in accord- 
ance with section 1 of title IX of the act of 
June 15, 1917 (40 Stat. 227; 22 U. S. C. 213). 

(2) the term special review officer’ means 
any officer of the Department of State whom 
the Secretary of State deems specifically 
qualified to conduct proceedings, prescribed 
by this section and who is selected and des- 
ignated by the Secretary of State, individu- 
ally or by regulation, to conduct such pro- 
ceedings. Such special review officer shall 
be subject to such supervision and shall per- 
form such duties, not inconsistent with this 
section, as the Secretary of State shall pre- 
scribe. 

“(b) Any applicant to whom the Secretary 
of State has refused to issue a passport, or 
to renew or extend a passport, may submit 
to the Secretary of State a timely motion in 
writing for a review before a special review 
officer, and any such applicant shall be ad- 
vised of his right to make such motion. 

„(e) It shall be the duty of the Secretary 
of State to refer any motion for a review 
made under subsection (b) of this section 
to a special review officer. In any Case in 
which the Secretary of State believes that 
such procedure would be of aid in making 
a determination, he may direct specifically 
or by regulation that an additional officer 
of the Department of State shall be assigned 
to present the evidence on behalf of the 
Government and in such case such addi- 
tional officer shall have authority to present 
evidence, and to interrogate, examine, and 
cross-examine the applicant or the witnesses. 
Nothing in the preceding sentence shall be 
construed to diminish the authority con- 
ferred upon the special review officer con- 
ducting proceedings under this section. 

„d) A special review officer shall conduct 
proceedings under this section for the pur- 
pose of submitting to the Secretary of State 
a recommendation to issue, or to renew or 
extend a passport to the applicant, or a rec- 
ommendation that such passport not be is- 
sued, or renewed or extended. In proceed- 
ings conducted under this section the special 
review officer may administer oaths, present 
and receive evidence, interrogate, examine, 
and cross-examine the applicant or witness. 
The special review officer shall communicate 
his recommendation to the Secretary of 
State with the least possible delay and the 
decision of the Secretary of State shall be 
final. Such decision shall be notified to the 
applicant by the Secretary of State in writ- 
ing. 
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“(e) No special review officer shall con- 
duct a proceeding in any case under this 
section in which he shall have participated 
in investigative functions or in which he 
shall have participated in the original refusal 
of the application for the issuance, or the 
renewal or extension of a passport. 

“(f) Proceedings before a special review 
officer acting under the provisions of this 
section shall be in accordance with such 
regulations, not inconsistent with this sec- 
tion, as the Secretary of State shall prescribe, 
which regulations shall include requirements 
that— 

“(1) the applicant shall be given notice, 
reasonable under all the circumstances, of 
the nature of the charges against him and 
of the time and place at which the proceed- 
ings will be held; 

“(2) the applicant shall have the priv- 
ilege of being advised, assisted or represented 
fat no expense to the Government) by coun- 
sel, authorized to practice in such proceed- 
ings; 

“(3) the applicant shall have a reason- 
able opportunity to present all information 
relevant and material to the formulation of 
the special review officer’s recommendation 
in his case. The applicant may address a re- 
quest in writing to the special review officer 
for such additional information or explana- 
tion as may be necessary for the preparation 
of the hearing before the special review offi- 
cer. The special review officer shall pass 
promptly and finally upon such request and 
advise the applicant of his decision; 

“(4) the applicant may testify in his own 
behalf, present witnesses and offer other 
evidence. If any witness whom the appli- 
cant wishes to call is unable to appear per- 
sonally, the special review officer may, in his 
discretion, accept an affidavit by him or order 
that his testimony be taken by deposition. 
Such deposition may be taken by any per- 
son designated by the special review officer 
and such designee shall be authorized to 
administer oaths for the purpose of the 
depositions; 

“(5) a complete verbatim stenographic 
transcript shall be made of proceedings con- 
ducted under this section by qualified re- 
porters, and such transcript shall constitute 
a permanent part of the record. Upon re- 
quest the applicant or his counsel shall have 
the right to inspect the transcript, and each 
witness shall have the right to inspect the 
transcript of his own testimony; and 

“(6) attendance at hearings under this 
section shall be restricted to such officers of 
the Department of State as may be concerned 
with the case under consideration, the ap- 
plicant, his counsel, the witnesses, and the 
official stenographers. Witnesses shall be 
present at the hearing only while cctually 
giving testimony. 

“(g) Proceedings under this section shall 
be conducted in such manner as to protect 
from disclosure all information affecting the 
national security, safety, and public inter- 
est or the disclosure of investigative sources 
or investigative methods. 

“(h) The files maintained by the Passport 
Office of the Department of State and any 
other pertinent Government files submitted 
to the special review officer shall be consid- 
ered as part of the evidence in each case 
without testimony or a ruling as to admissi- 
bility. Such files may not be examined by 
the applicant. 

“(4) It shall be the duty of the special 
review officer to insure the applicant of com- 
plete and fair consideration of his case. In 
determining whether there is a preponder- 
ance of evidence supporting the denial of a 
passport, or the denial to renew or extend 
@ passport, the special review officer shall 
consider the entire record, including the 
transcript of the proceedings and such con- 
fidential information as he may have re- 
ceived. The special review officer shall take 
into consideration the inability of the appli- 
cant to challenge information of which he 
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has not been advised in full or in detail, or 
to attack the credibility of information 
which has not been disclosed to him. For- 
mal rules of evidence shall not apply in 
proceedings under this section except that 
reasonable restrictions shall be imposed by 
the special review officer as to the relevancy, 
competency, and materiality of evidence in- 
troduced in the proceedings.” 

Sgc. 2. The Communist Control Act of 
1954 (68 Stat. 775; 50 U. S. C. 782) is hereby 
amended by adding the following: 


“ISSUANCE OF PASSPORTS TO PERSONS UNDER 
COMMUNIST DISCIPLINE 


“Sec. 13. It shall be unlawful for any ofi- 
cer or employee of the United States to issue 
or to direct the issue of a passport to, or to 
renew or extend or to direct the renewal or 
extension of the passport of any person, if 
such officer or employee knows or has reason 
to believe such person to be under Commu- 
nist discipline, or to be a substantial sup- 
porter of the Communist movement, or to 
be proposing to travel abroad for the pur- 
pose of engaging in activities which will con- 
tribute to strengthening the Communist 
movement. 

“Sec. 14. For the purposes of section 13 
of this act, any person shall be considered 
to be under Communist discipline or to be 
a substantial supporter of the Communist 
movement if such person— 

„(a) is a member of the Communist Party 
or has terminated such membership under 
such circumstances as to warrant the con- 
clusion, not ortherwise rebutted by evidence, 
that he continues to act in furtherance of 
the interests of the Communist Party; or 

“(b) regardless of the formal state of his 
affiliation with the Communist Party, has 
engaged or engages in activities which sup- 
port the Communist movement under such 
circumstances as to warrant the conclusion, 
not otherwise rebutted by evidence, that 
he has engaged or engages in activities as 
a result of direction, domination, or control 
exercised over him by the Communist 
movement; or 

“(c) regardless of the formal state of his 
affiliation with the Communist Party, on the 
balance of available unrebutted evidence, is 
proceeding abroad to engage in activities 
which will advance the cause of the Com- 
munist movement; or 

„(d) has, on the balance of available un- 
rebutted evidence, consistently over an 
extensive period of time indicated through 
his actions that he adhered or adheres to 
the Communist doctrine as such doctrine 
is expressed in the Communist movement's 
actions and writings on a variety of issues, 
including shifts and changes in the Com- 
munist movement's doctrinal line. 

“Src. 15. Any person who is convicted of 
a violation of section 13 of this act shall be 
punished for each such violation by im- 
prisonment for not more than 2 years or 
fined not more than $5,000, or by both such 
imprisonment and fine.” 


PROGRAM FOR WEEK OF MARCH 19 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to ask the gentleman from 
Oklahoma what the program will be for 
next week. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
sponse to the inquiry of the distinguished 
minority leader, I am pleased to advise 
the House that the Consent Calendar will 
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be called on Monday and also the District 
of Columbia Appropriation Act for 1957. 

On Tuesday the Private Calendar will 
be called. Likewise on Tuesday the 
second supplemental appropriation bill 
for 1956, and H. R. 9770, District of Co- 
lumbia Revenue Act of 1956, will be taken 


up. 

For the balance of the week, Wednes- 
day, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday we 
have programed the bills S. 1271, ap- 
pointment of Brig. Gen. Edwin B. How- 
ard; and S. 1272, appointment of Maj. 
Gen. Frank H. Partridge; and S. 1188, 
dealing with the examination of national 
banks; S. 1736 regarding the qualifica- 
tions of national bank directors; and 
H. R. 9285 to extend authority—direct 
purchases bill. 

There are, of course, the customary 
reservations that conference reports may 
be brought up at any time and that any 
further program may be announced 
later. 

Mr. MARTIN. Will the gentleman 
a what the program will be for to- 

ay? 

Mr. ALBERT. The program for to- 
day includes House Resolution 376, In- 
vestigations, Committee on Veterans 
Affairs, and H. R. 7744, a bill to amend 
the act of July 1, 1947, to grant military 
leave of absence with pay to classified 
substitute personnel in the field service 
of the Post Office Department. 

At 3 o’clock the Prime Minister of Ire- 
land will be the guest of the House. I 
will advise also that it is the purpose of 
the leadership to ask to adjourn over 
from today till Monday next. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


PAN-AMERICAN DAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the House va- 
cate the proceedings by which the resolu- 
tion, House Resolution 420, was passed, 
and that this resolution be laid upon the 
table. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 12 DESIGNATED 
AS “PAN-AMERICAN DAY” 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
resolution (H. Res. 433). 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives hereby designates Thursday, April 12, 
1956, for the celebration of Pan-American 
Day, on which day remarks appropriate to 
such occasion may occur, 


The resolution was agreed to, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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PERMISSION TO SIT DURING SES- 
SION OF HOUSE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on the Judiciary may be permitted to sit 
during general debate in sessions of the 
House all next week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair desires to make an observation. 
As the Members know, we will have as 
our guest this afternoon a very distin- 
guished visitor to our country, the Prime 
Minister of Ireland. The Chair hopes 
that the legislative business will be dis- 
posed of before the time of his arrival 
and the ordinary recess taken, and trusts 
that all Members will make it their busi- 
ness to be on the floor when our distin- 
guished guest arrives. 


DR. WOLFGANG A. O. POHLE’S VISIT 
TO WASHINGTON 


Mr. MURRAY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from INi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURRAY of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, the other day it was my privilege to 
be a guest at a luncheon given in the 
Speaker’s private dining room in nonor 
of Dr. Wolfgang A. O. Pohle, one of 
Germany’s most distinguished states- 
men, a businessman, and lawyer. He has 
played a most important role in helping 
rebuild Western Germany, in addition to 
being an important leader of Chancellor 
Adenauer’s Christian Democratic Party. 

Dr. Pohle is a member of the Montan 
Parliament, which is the Joint European 
Committee for Coal and Steel. He is 
also a member of the Foreign Relations 
Judiciary and Economic Committee of 
the German Parliament, and is on the 
Board of Management of the famous 
Mannesmann Werke—one of Germany’s 
and the world’s greatest seamless pipe 
plants with many branches throughout 
the world. Incidentally, the Mannes- 
mann Co., of which Dr. Pohle is a mem- 
ber, acted as host to Secretary of Com- 
merce Sinclair Weeks last year in 
Germany. 

It is typical of the new Germany that 
such a distinguished businessman and 
lawyer should also devote his time to 
the Government of his country. Dr. 
Pohle has been touring the United 
States for the last month as a guest of 
the State Department. 

I know my colleagues will be inter- 
ested to near what Dr. Pohle said at 
the luncheon including his replies to 
our questions which he answered with 
so much frankness. The group of guests 
included the following Members of Con- 
gress: Representative EMANUEL CELLER, 
of New York, chairman of the House 
Judiciary Committee; Representatives 
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Brooks Hays and Oren HARRIS, of Ar- 
kansas; Representative MARGUERITE 
CHURCH; Representative JAMES MURRAY, 
Representative SIDNEY Yates, and Repre- 
sentative TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN, of Illi- 
nois; Representative James J. DELANEY, 
of New York; Representative DANIEL J. 
Ftoop, of Pennsylvania; Representative 
Paul. F. SCHENCK, of Ohio; Representa- 
tive PHILIP J. PHILBIN, of Massachusetts; 
and Representative CHARLES A. WOLVER- 
ton, of New Jersey. 

In addition to these distinguished 
guests, some members of the German 
Embassy were present and two well- 
known citizen soldiers, Maj. Gens. Julius 
Klein and Kenneth Buchanan. The 
guest list also included Dr. Horst Pelck- 
mann, counselor of the German Em- 
bassy; David Ginsburg, attorney; and 
Dr. Helmuth Wohlthat, of Germany. 

Dr. Pohle noted with pleasure the fact 
that the napkins used at the luncheon 
in his honor were labeled “Made in 
Western Germany.” This made him feel 
“very much at home,” he said. 

He then said: 

I have just completed, as a guest of your 
State Department, a tour of the United 
States. I have been impressed with my trip 
here and I cannot overemphasize the im- 
portance of personal visits like this between 
our two countries. In my capacity as mem- 
ber of the Economic Policy Committee of the 
German Parliament, I hope to reciprocate 
for the fine hospitality of your great country 
whenever American officials visit Germany. 

I have been away from my country for 
many weeks, and therefore am not up to 
date on recent activities within its borders. 
However, I can say this: The Eisenhower- 
Adenauer philosophy of the united front 
against Communist aggression will continue. 
Germany will not turn her back on NATO 
commitments. The coalition of the Aden- 
auer government is sufficient to withstand 
the recent defection. Germany will con- 
tinue as a prime member of the family of 
free nations under the leadership of the 
chancellor. 

We are much encouraged and grateful to 
see that the United States Congress is now 
considering legislation which would restore 
seized private German property. Private 
property should always be sacred. The im- 
portance of the sanctity of private property 
was exemplified on February 20, in the Sen- 
ate by Senator KNowLanp who chided Ar- 
gentina for freezing the assets of American 
and other foreign companies which carried 
on operations in Argentina under the former 
government. 

Germany is watching with great interest 
the final solution of the unfortunate matter 
which has resulted in the freezing of nearly 
half a billion dollars worth of German prop- 
erty. When this problem is finally settled, 
it will do more than anything else to solidify, 
not only economic and security ties between 
our two nations, but establish and solidify 
good will between them. Protection of pri- 
vate property and investment across the seas 
can stem once and for all the totalitarian 
philosophy of government where private 
moo and personal liberty means noth- 


nn I would like to say a word of en- 
dorsement of the proposed world Magna 
Carta to preserve sanctity of private prop- 
erty which was discussed at the Interna- 
tional Investment Law Conference held here 
in Washington, February 25. This Magna 
Carta was originally proposed by my fellow 
countryman, Hermann Abs, member of the 
board of managers of Germany’s largest 
commercial bank, the Sueddeutsche Bank 
A. G. Such a document subscribed to by 
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the free nations of the world would go a long 
way toward securing the objectives of friend- 
ly international relations. 


The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
LMr. Foo] inquired whether Germany 
is doing anything about using more an- 
thracite coal in the manufacture of steel. 
Dr. Pohle replied they had plenty of 
coke in the steel mills of Germany and 
hard coal was not too much of a prob- 
lem there. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Yates] inquired whether Dr. Pohle fa- 
vored legislation that would limit the 
return of German property to $10,000. 
Pohle replied, “Yes, but that was not the 
final solution.” The gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Yares] said he was con- 
cerned about speculators that might be 
intending to cash in on its recovery and 
subsequent increased valuation. Dr. 
Pohle mentioned the moral aspect of the 
case and emphasized that neither he nor 
those he represents had any personal 
interest at stake in the return question. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER] asked whether the Saar pleb- 
iscite would cause trouble with France. 
Dr. Pohle replied, “I don’t think so. I 
don’t know the new developments in the 
last 6 weeks. I think we will come to 
an agreement that provides regular 
transition in political points between 
the two countries and in economics. 
There are some difficult questions, but 
I think we will overcome them.“ , 

The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Harris] asked how many claims were 
still outstanding on the German prop- 
erty situation and Mr. Wohlthat replied 
that the Office of Alien Property lists 
the number at about 30,000, The gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. Harris] re- 
marked that “we tried our best to find 
how many valid claims there would be 
and we received all kinds of varied in- 
formation and it is difficult for us to 
find how many valid claims there might 
be.” The gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr. Harris] said he would like to get 
the exact number of claims and the 
amount of money involved. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. FLoop] voiced concern about what 
might happen in the event Chancellor 
Adenauer would not, for any reason, be 
able to continue to serve the German 
people and asked Dr. Pohle if his party 
was prepared for that. 

Dr. Pohle replied that his party had 
several good men and they could settle 
on a very able man who could succeed 
Mr. Adenauer, but he declined to name 
him. He said, “I think there is a team. 
That team is able and strong enough to 
continue this policy and secure a major- 
ity. We have a sure majority in the 
parliament of about 50 votes now.” Dr. 
Pohle added that the Chancellor was 
wise to appoint in the last year a For- 
eign Minister who had been a leader of 
the party for 6 years. “It is good,” he 
said, “that the Chancellor appointed 
Von Brentano to be Minister of Foreign 
Relations. There is no danger of a 
breakdown and I think our coalition will 
stay together. I should like to think 
there will come good elements from the 
free democrats from the split of our 
party.” 


March 15 


SCHOOL DESEGREGATION 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I was 
disappointed and saddened by the 
southern declaration on school desegre- 
gation presented to the House last Mon- 
day. 

I arise today because I am one of the 
few Members of this body who has 
spoken out plainly on the floor of the 
House for a reasonable, moderate ap- 
proach in working out solutions to this 
grave problem. Yet I would remind my 
colleagues who signed this declaration 
that moderation is a two-way street, and 
a temperate course assumes acceptance 
of change—and adjustments which will 
permit headway to be made now toward 
our ultimate goal. 

In all fairness, this statement cannot 
be classified as a moderate one. It 
makes no mention of change, or of a 
transition period. In essence, it is a call 
to resistance which can only harm the 
cause of moderation and lend new and 
powerful support to the diehard’s and 
bitter-ender’s who oppose any changes, 
gradual or otherwise. It was discourag- 
ing to see Members of Congress throw 
their enormous prestige behind the im- 
moderates who resist any forward move- 
ment. 

What really disturbs me is that I find 
no element of gradualism in the procla- 
mation. This surprises me, for already 
school districts in many States repre- 
sented by signers of this statement are 
either planning or carrying out integra- 
tion programs. 

Iam a moderate because the Supreme 
Court itself has adopted principles of 
moderation. I am a gradualist because 
I believe we have learned that in any 
democracy social changes can only be 
brought about by progressive steps 
which fully take into account the hard 
facts involved in altering fixed habits 
and mores. 

Unless we adopt the argument that 
the Supreme Court is really not supreme 
under the Constitution, there is one 
honorable and patriotic course open to 
those who are aggrieved by a decision of 
our highest tribunal. Under our con- 
stitutional system the only ultimate ap- 
peal from the Supreme Court is by resort 
to the procedures provided to amend the 
Constitution. Certainly, our colleagues 
should have their day in court if they 
wish to present forthwith to the Con- 
gress and the country a constitutional 
amendment designed to accomplish the 
purpose set forth in their declaration. 

I am firmly convinced that the mod- 
erate cause will fail unless there are 
signs of statesmanship on the part of 
southern leadership in the Congress. I 
urge our friends to reconsider and re- 
state their position in terms which will 
give new hope for an orderly, democratic 
solution of this great problem. 
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THE ROLE OF THE TOWNSEND 
PLAN 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, man's hos- 
tility to the teachings of history alone, 
in my judgment, stands in the path to 
@ proper understanding in high places 
of the great role the Townsend plan can 
serve in the improvement of the eco- 
nomic status of the United States and 
the world. Today there is no longer 
any doubt about the validity of the 
philosophy of the Townsend plan. Op- 
position to it is predicated on detail, 
on execution, and on its scope and sweep. 
The Townsend plan merely recommends 
on the basis of provable economic arith- 
metic that Americans achieve financial 
sufficiency and independence as the final 
economic result of life. 

The acceptance of this abstract idea 
in the life of our own country has al- 
ready provided us with a system we call 
social security or old-age and survivors 
insurance. I would no more attack this 
system as such than I would decline a 
slice of bread to the needy because the 
more desirable whole loaf had been de- 
nied them. It may very well be that 
social security is good as far as it goes. 
But it would be idle to insist that social 
security is anything more than token 
old-age insurance. It would be idle to 
argue that social security—in its present 
status—does not serve for many as an 
obstruction to the bolder and more dy- 
namic attack on the economic limita- 
tions of our society envisioned by the 
Townsend plan. 

For what it all adds up to is that the 
Townsend plan proposes to do whole hog 
what the social security we now have 
does only piecemeal. The principle is 
identical. The only progress we can 
be said to have made is to win approval 
for the idea that poverty under our cap- 
italist scheme of economics need not be 
mandatory. It took thousands of years 
of human degradation before man shook 
off the ugly superstition that hunger, 
beggary, humiliation, and the defeat of 
human dignity are indispensable to or- 
ganized society. 

Well, now we have shaken it off like 
the untidy sackcloth that it is. 

But man is still hostile to the teach- 
ings of history. While he concedes that 
something can be done about it—and in 
fact he has to a pitiful degree done it— 
he still hesitates to bring the job up to 
perfection, to fulfillment, to complete- 
ness. 

And that is why in principle I speak 
for the Townsend plan. I am not sure 
of all its implications. I do not pre- 
tend to be able to speak like an actu- 
arial expert. I cannot inject myself 
into the mathematics of this Nation’s 
economic status in relation to the elderly 
segment of the population. That, I un- 
derstand, is a study in itself.. But when 
you speak, as President Eisenhower 
does, of a nation with a $400-billion 
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economy, I insist that this Nation can- 
not afford to ignore the great principles 
tha’ underlie the Townsend plan. 

We know that the population aged 65 
and over increased 17 percent from 1947 
through 1952. But, by contrast, their 
share of total personal income increased 
from.7 percent in 1947 to only 8 percent 
in 1952. That kind of disparity, it is 
patent, does not square with what we 
must consider as economic justice. Nor 
should it be said that the Townsend plan 
is merely a device for setting apart a 
portion of the Nation’s population and 
pampering it. On the contrary, the 
Townsend plan is determined to employ 
this group of our society for the bet- 
terment of all groups economically, 
using this group only because in the 
light of logic and the facts of life it 
lends itself best to the idea of our social 
betterment under this scheme. The 
sponsors of the Townsend plan believe 
it will solve the problem of surpluses 
and that it will amplify buying power 
and enable our economy prosperously 
to keep abreast of our ever-expanding 
power to produce. 

It seems to me the time has come to 
reappraise the basic ideas behind the 
Townsend plan and give them the hear- 
ing—and the action—justified by their 
soundness and the Nation’s need. 


TRADING WITH THE ENEMY ACT 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced a bill which provides for 
an amendment to the provisions of the 
Trading With the Enemy Act, as amend- 
ed. The amendment is intended to pro- 
vide a method of eliminating certain 
difficulties which have arisen in the ad- 
ministration of Public Law 626, 83d Con- 
gress, 2d session—subsection (h) of sec- 
tion 32 of the Trading With the Enemy 
Act, as amended—and to carry out the 
purposes of Public Law 626, Represent- 
ative WOLVERTON of New Jersey, has in- 
troduced an identical bill, and has au- 
thorized me to state that he joins in 
these remarks. 

The Office of Alien Property has vested 
large amounts of heirless property. 
These properties or assets belonged 
originally to persons who were nominally 
enemy nationals; that is, who were born 
or resident in countries like Germany 
or Japan, but who were in fact perse- 
cuted on grounds of race, religion or 
political belief. Such persons, had they 
been alive, would have been eligible, un- 
der an amendment to the Trading With 
the Enemy Act adopted by the Congress 
in 1946, to obtain return of their property 
from the Custodian. In a great many 
cases, however, because of the Nazi ex- 
termination program, neither the in- 
dividual owner of the property in the 
United States nor any of his heirs sur- 
vived. 
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Public Law 626 was addressed to this 
situation. It established a procedure 
under which the President of the United 
States could designate a successor or- 
ganization which could succeed to the 
title claims of this category of persecutee, 
could process them, obtain return of the 
property or its proceeds, and use the 
property, under stringent safeguards set, 
by the Congress, for the relief and re- 
habilitation of needy persecutees now 
resident in the United States. It estab- 
Ushes the policy that the proceeds of 
heirless assets, in an amount not to ex- 
ceed $3 million, should be used for this 
humanitarian purpose. 

In both the House and the Senate, 
Public Law 626 had strong bipartisan 
support. It was passed by the 83d Con- 
gress, and signed by the President. In 
January 1955, the President designated 
a successor organization under the law. 

The designated organization—the 
Jewish Restitution Suecessor Organiza- 
tion—has undertaken the enormous task 
of filing and evaluating these claims. In 
this task it has had the assistance of the 
appropriate Government agency. Sev- 
eral facts have appeared in the process 
of carrying out this task. 

The first is that there are a vast num- 
ber of claims. In fact, even after strin- 
gent reduction of the number of claims, 
there still are on file with the Office of 
Alien Property some 17,400 such claims, 

Secondly, it appears that very sub- 
stantial amounts of money are involved. 
Althought Public Law 626 imposed a 
ceiling of $3 million on the amount which 
could be returned to the successor or- 
ganization, the preliminary surveys in- 
dicate a total, in the claims which have 
been filed, and as to which there are no 
adverse title or debt claims, of upward 
of $10 million, 

Thirdly, it is clear that not all of the 
$10 million is heirless property. Claims 
necessarily had to be filed on the basis 
of information and belief and of such 
legal records as were available. A sub- 
stantial number of these claims, per- 
haps in the neighborhood of 50 percent, 
would ultimately have to be withdrawn 
if each claim were to be individually 
processed. But, it is clear that produc- 
ing proofs on each and every one of 
these thousands of claims is an almost 
impossible task. Records, particularly 
records pertaining to persecutees, have 
been almost totally destroyed in Ger- 
many during the course of the war. 
Particularly is this the case with respect 
to records pertaining to properties held 
abroad, since to have such properties 
abroad was illegal under the Nazi laws. 
Again, the penalties for having such 
properties were especially severe where 
persecutees were concerned. Thus, the 
physical task of documenting each of 
these thousands of claims is of insuper- 
able size. It would require tremendous 
expenditures of administrative funds by 
the successor organization—which, un- 
der Public Law 626, is prohibited from 
using any of the proceeds which it 
derives under that law for administra- 
tive costs. It would also require tre- 
mendous expenditure of time and serv- 
ices on the part of the staff of the Office 
of Alien Property, which would result in 
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heavy costs to the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

Nothing would be gained by going 
through this laborious process in this 
special situation. Even apart from the 
difficulty of finding proofs and the cost 
of administration, the end result of pro- 
ceeding case by case would be intolerable 
delay. Years and years would be re- 
quired before the program is finished 
in the meanwhile needy persecutees 
would remain without the benefit of 
those funds which the Congress has de- 
clared should be used for their benefit. 

Representative WOLVERTON and I are 
therefore introducing identical bills in 
the House. These bills are brief and to 
the point. They authorize and direct 
the making of a bulk settlement of these 
heirless property claims. Such a settle- 
ment is supported by ample precedent, 
as, for example, in connection with sim- 
ilar heirless property claims in the Amer- 
ican zone of Germany and in Berlin. 
The bills preserve the $3 million ceil- 
ing which was established under Public 
Law 626 and also establishes a $2 mil- 
lion minimum. They require that de- 
termination of the exact amount be- 
tween these two figures shall be made 
not more than 6 months after this bill 
shall become law, and they provide for 
payment of this amount out of funds 
now in the hands of the Alien Property 
Custodian, which are more than ample 
at present to meet even the maximum 
which would thus be authorized. 

These bills, in our opinion, are in the 
interest of the surviving persecutees 
who are now resident in the United 
States and who are in need, and in the 
interest of the United States itself. 

It is understood that the Office of 
Alien Property has recently undertaken 
a survey of the claims filed relating to 
heirless property. The result of this 
preliminary survey, which, as I under- 
stand it, has thus far covered only a 
certain number of the accounts, would 
seem to be materially to reduce the 
number and the amount of claims which 
can properly be classified as heirless 
property claims. It may well, there- 
fore, be necessary to look into this mat- 
ter at such time as further material is 
available and, in the course of such hear- 
ings as may be held on the bills now be- 
ing introduced, to look into the statis- 
tical picture as it then exists. Since it 
is my understanding that the compila- 
tion so far done by the Office of Alien 
Property is at best incomplete, and since 
the results of the work done by that 
Office will need careful examination, the 
bills which Representative WOLVERTON 
and I are now introducing should receive 
prompt attention even though they 
may require some modification at a later 
date. Even with substantially reduced 
numbers of claims, the amount out- 
standing will be sufficient so that a set- 
tlement of these claims in bulk is essen- 
tial. Moreover, delays in actual imple- 
mentation of the purposes of Public Law 
626—in getting relief funds actually to 
work for the intended beneficiaries— 
have been so substantial that no further 
delay should be tolerated. 
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ABUSES IN AUTOMOBILE 
MARKETING 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, a few days 
ago I presented a statement to the com- 
mittee of Congress investigating the 
abuses in automobile marketing—the 
Monroney committee. This is one of the 
most serious problems in our economy 
today and I would like to call it to the 
attention of my colleagues here in the 
House of Representatives. Last year the 
independent automobile retailers broke 
all existing records in the number of 
automobiles sold to the American public. 
Yet, in spite of the tremendous number 
of autos sold the dealer barely made 
enough profit on his sales to cover his 
expenses. Iam informed that a mere 1.7 
percent of the dealers total new car sales 
was left over as personal income to the 
man who has invested his money in this 
vital distribution business. The inde- 
pendent auto dealer is caught in a price 
squeeze which equals anything the farm- 
ers in this country have ever known. 

The basic cause of this price squeeze 
is the simple fact that the big automo- 
bile manufacturers have been insistently 
producing more cars than the public can 
buy at a fair price to the retailer, The 
big automotive corporations have forced 
their excess stock on the dealer and he 
has had to suffer the losses. The con- 
tractual relationship between the small- 
business man and the giant automotive 
corporations is little more than one of 
indentured servant and master. The 
dealer has had to take cars he could not 
sell by ethical merchandising. This 
means that the public suffers because 
of the resultant “bootlegging,” false ad- 
vertising and inadequate servicing. 

Individually the automobile dealers 
are helpless in this production and pric- 
ing tug of war. They have been forced 
to combine in the NADA to resist the 
unfair pressure of the fat cat producers 
who think only of their own immediate 
profit. Still, if basic reforms and pro- 
tection for the dealer and public are to 
result they will need the help of Con- 
gress. 

We do not want to add another indus- 
try to the long list of the regulated. We 
will not add another industry to that 
growing list because I firmly believe the 
auto industry can regulate itself. It 
will, however, need the assistance of 
Congress in laying down certain ground 
rules to equalize the relations between 
producers and distributors, prohibit 
phony freight charges to the public, 
prohibit the insidious bootlegging of ex- 
cess stock, and clarify the service obli- 
gations of certain dealers. 

Most of these provisions are currently 
before Congress in the form of bills. I 
am for these bills and will do everything 
in my power to see that these hard 
working small-business men get the nec- 
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essary protection which will permit 


them to keep their heads above water. 
They deserve our wholehearted support 
in their struggle to maintain the free 
competitive economy which has made 
this country the greatest on earth, 


POST OFFICES 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, each 
day I receive complaints from my dis- 
trict about the closing of our little post 
offices. I always tell our people that is 
the responsibility of the Republican ad- 
ministration. Now, I read some weeks 
ago that the Post Office Department had 
closed 3,000 of these little post offices at 
a saving of $4 million. I submit such 
a small saving in the light of the annual 
deficit of half a billion dollars the Post 
Office Department have, is not conclu- 
sive proof to me that our little post of- 
fices should continue to be closed. And, 
I make this plea to my colleagues on the 
Republican side: If you have any al- 
lotments for little post offices, please 
save some for the Congressman from the 
Eighth Congressional District of Florida. 
I do not want any of my little post offices 
closed. I see no rhyme or reason in this 
continued effort to take a service away 
from thousands of our people who get 
nothing else from the Federal Govern- 
ment except their mail through our little 
post offices or rural routes. So, please, 
if you have an allotment, give me a post 
office or two. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

ir. MATTHEWS. I yield to the 
gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. CANFIELD. I am sorry that my 
good friend, the distinguished gentle- 
man from Florida, was not on the floor 
of the House to hear the testimony of 
Democratic Members of the House in 
favor of these actions by the Post Office 
Department of the United States. They 
involve better service at a lesser cost. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I want to say that 
the gentleman from Florida never ap- 
proved it then, and he still does not. 


NECESSITIES INSTEAD OF MONEY 
FOR LEGATEES IN COMMUNIST 
COUNTRIES 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, it is no 
secret that the Communists are using 
every weapon, including money, to con- 
fuse, divide, weaken, and defeat the 
United States. 
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Unwittingly, as we follow old prece- 
dents that were valid before the Commu- 
nist conspiracy found ways to turn our 
own habits against us, we sometimes as- 
sist in our own undoing. 

Ever since the first emigrant came to 
this country, we have sent money and 
of our earnings to help less fortunate 
relatives or friends abroad. This 
thoughtfulness was both humanitarian 
and constructive, and helped to promote 
international good will. 

That is, until the Communists, who 
specialize in betrayal and subversion, 
took over a number of countries. 

In many cases, we have failed to take 
counteraction against this dangerous 
reality. 

Take the matter of legacies. 

Well-meaning people in this country 
often leave shares of their estates to 
relatives or friends abroad, not realizing 
that Communist Governments will in- 
tercept most of the money intended for 
the beneficiaries, and employ it as part 
of the Communist campaign of world 
conquest. 

By a typical Communist twist, double 
harm is done. The legatee is robbed of 
his inheritance, and the loot is used in 
economic warfare against the country 
where the benefaction originated. 

I believe that we should amend the 
laws governing payment of legacies to 
people in Communist countries, in order 
to prevent those unfriendly governments 
from seizing money sent from the United 
States, and thereby using it against us. 

At the same time, we must do every- 
thing possible under the circumstances, 
to abide by the will of the legator, and, 
insofar as we are able to insure justice 
in such cases, make every effort to see 
that the legatee receives what is his 
due. 

This can be done by legally requiring 
that money bequeathed in the legacy, be 
converted into necessities of life, of cor- 
responding value, if the court so orders. 

With the added precaution, that any 
recognized public or private agency— 
United States Consular Service, Red 
Cross, or various religious organizations, 
and so forth—so authorized, shall super- 
vise shipment and distribution of such 
necessities to make certain that they 
reach the hands of those designated as 
beneficiaries who happen to reside in 
unfriendly Communist countries. 

Our purpose is to protect the rights 
of the individuals concerned, without 
abetting, even indirectly, the Communist 
conspiracy. 

Much as they might protest, or at- 
tempt to distort our motives through 
propaganda, I believe that the Commu- 
nists would prefer to have food and 
clothing and necessities of life coming 
into their countries in the form of be- 
quests, rather than have us cut off such 
bequests completely. 

There are so many people in Poland, 
and Lithuania, and Czechoslovakia, and 
other Communist-controlled countries 
who look to their kinfolk in the United 
States for help. 

The best we can do for them through 
bequests is to provide them with the 
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5 of life, actually delivered to 
em. 

The legislation, I recommend, would 
carry. out the will of the legators, while 
eliminating the diversion of such lega- 
cies by Communist Governments for the 
purpose of weakening the national secu- 
rity of the United States. 


THE SEGREGATION ISSUE 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, there 
have been two critical periods in our his- 
tory.. The first was graphically de- 
scribed by the great historian, John 
Fisk. The period referred to was those 
years between 1783 and 1789. 

The Treaty of Peace in the American 
Revolution was signed in 1783, and from 
there on to the inauguration of George 
Washington as President there was no 
central government, except the Conti- 
nental Congress, holding the Colonies 
together more by sentiment than by law. 

During this period John Hanson of 
Maryland was President of the Congress 
and signed executive papers, such as 
they were. John Hanson is referred to 
as the first President of the United 
States, and in the limited way, he was. 

It was soon discovered that we should 
have a stronger national government, 
with powers to tax and raise an army, 
which the old government did not have. 
When the Constitutional Convention 
met at Philadelphia in 1787 there was, 
at first, no intention of doing anything 
except to amend the Articles of Confed- 
eration. The debates developed the 
proposition that it was easier to build 
a new Constitution than to amend the 
old one. At the conclusion of the pro- 
ceedings this present Government was 
born. 

The first Congress met in New York 
in 1789. George Washington was inau- 
gurated as President and the ship of 
state started on its course, but this 
period from 1783 to 1789 could well be 
called the crucial period. 

The second critical period covered the 
period from 1789 to 1865, in which the 
War between the States was fought. 
The question of State rights was the 
issue on which the people were fast 
separating into two classes, namely, 
those who favored a strong central gov- 
ernment and those who maintained that 
those rights of States which had not 
been directly surrendered to the Fed- 
eral Government were reserved to the 
States, or to the people. Slavery was a 
subject that brought out these two views. 

During the period from 1845 to 1861 
attempts were made on both sides to 
come to some understanding about this 
clash between States rights and Fed- 
eral rights, but as this debate proceeded, 
the question became more acute and less 
possible of amicable settlement. Hot 
tempers exploded in the Congress on 
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both sides, and an amiable understand- 
ing became impossible. 

To add fuel to the flames of this con- 
test, the Dred Scott decision was handed 
down from the Supreme Court, headed 
by Chief Justice Taney of Maryland, 
which upheld State rights in the mat- 
ter of slaves. 

Another faggot was added to the fire 
by the publication of the book entitled 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, written by Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, sister of Henry Ward 
Beecher, the great antislavery advocate 
of the North. At this juncture there 
was no possibility of a peaceful settle- 
ment of the controversy, and the War 
Between the States engulfed the North 
and the South. Here we presented to 
the world a demonstration of how our 
heralded democracy was in the process 
of destroying itself. This clash ended 
when Lee surrendered. 

This was indeed a critical period in 
our history. The unfortunate result of 
this contest was that while slavery was 
abolished, the question of what are State 
rights and what are Federal rights was 
not settled. : 

We are now living in a period just a 
century later, and following the course 
of history, this era now has all the ear- 
marks of that period preceding the War 
Between the States. Can it be that we 
are to have another critical period in 
this history of the United States? . 

Since the end of the second critical 
period many acts of Congress and many 
decisions of the Supreme Court have 
gradually but surely granted powers to 
the Federal Government, and therefore 
the sovereign 
rights of States. 

Our many wars have been strongly in 
contravention of State rights. When in 
actual war the Federal Government, 
which is empowered by the Constitution 
to defend this country, ignores practi- 
cally all of the Bill of Rights. Property 
can be taken without due process of law; 
free speech can be denied; a free press 
can be muzzled; State militias can be 
drafted into the service, and every citi- 
zen, no matter where he is, can be 
drafted for foreign service without a 
declaration of war by the Congress. The 
President, with the consent of the Sen- 
ate, can enter into treaties that the peo- 
ple know nothing about and have not 
approved. Relief granted in times of 
distress always has a string attached to 
it in provisions that such relief shall be 
handled by Federal officers within the 
States. Federal support to education 
has a Federal string attached to it. The 
Federal courts take jurisdiction of 
crimes such as are committed by Indians 
on Indian Reservations, the crime of 
transporting stolen goods from one State 
to another; the transportation of women 
from one State to another for immoral 
purposes; crimes committed on Govern- 
ment property within a State; the un- 
controlled condemnation of land for 
military purposes and for the erection 
of dams; the investigation of election 
frauds committed wholly within State 
lines; the passage of mental and public 
health laws. All these have gradually 
built up a stronger Federal authority, 
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and submerged State laws to the extent 
that it can well be said that the tend- 
ency is to more and more ignore the 
States in the interest of the Federal 
Government. 

At this period right now, the Supreme 
Court has handed down an opinion that 
segregation laws of the States shall sur- 
render to the will of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Without discussing the merits 
and demerits of this decision, it certainly 
is true that this decision has engendered 
the same feeling in the South that the 
Dred Scott decision did in the North. 
I think it just to say that the Negro 
race has made great advancement since 
its liberation, and in the Deep South the 
Negro is making strides that a few short 
years ago was thought impossible. 

The common practice of lynching in 
the South has greatly lessened in the 
last 10 years, and this has been brought 
about by force of public opinion. This 
public opinion has not all come from 
the North. If we do not move too fast, 
and proceed without hysteria, the seg- 
regation question can be ironed out with- 
out frenzied opposition to the Supreme 
Court opinion. In the opinion itself, the 
time element is outlined, indicating that 
the Supreme Court itself did not con- 
template that segregation should be ac- 
complished overnight. 

The segregation question might well 
be the cause of starting another contest 
between the North and South and, with 
our history before us, and knowing that 
hotheads, both North and South, con- 
tributed to that disastrous conflict in 
1861, we should avoid that course now. 

This is the most critical period of all 
that have preceded it. Here we are, still 
fighting a cold war, where this Nation 
should not be divided, and we should 
bend every effort to remain united. The 
Communists will take advanage of this 
troublesome question that has arisen, 
and will pour oil on the flames of dis- 
sension. This situation requires re- 
straint in every direction. The Negroes 
themselves should exercise restraint and 
when they know and can see the rapid 
advance of their race they will not wish 
to be a party to stirring up a contest 
between the North and the South. In 
time, there will be no question about 
their receiving all the rights and privi- 
leges that any other class of citizens en- 
joys under our Constitution. Much of 
the trouble about segregation will be 
ironed out by the South itself, but doing 
a thing voluntarily and being forced to 
do it by the power of government are 
two entirely different things. Speedy 
action does not conform to the opinion 
of the Supreme Court, nor is it a wise 
policy. 


POSTAGE STAMP IN HONOR OF THE 
AMERICAN FARMER 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced a bill to author- 
ize the Postmaster General to issue a 
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postage stamp in honor of the Ameri- 
can farmer. 

Our Nation has frequently used its 
postage stamps to honor and pay tribute 
to a multitude of events and persons. 
Meanwhile, the American farmer has 
continued in his steady fashion to plant, 
cultivate, harvest, and market the food 
America’s millions require. 

Mr. Speaker, I have known many 
farmers and have lived and worked with 
them. With hardiness and rugged de- 
termination, generations of farmers 
cleared the wilderness of this continent 
and prepared new fields to provide food 
for their families and their neighbors. 
From this humble beginning, the im- 
portance of the farmer’s role has in- 
creased steadily throughout our history 
as he produced in ever-greater abun- 
dance the food and fiber necessary to 
support our expanding industries and the 
vast numbers of our growing population 
concentrated in our urban areas. 

Busy as our early farmers were in 
building their homes on the frontier 
and establishing the fertility of our 
fields and, badly as they needed the as- 
sistance of each member of their fam- 
ilies, they insisted that their children 
receive an education in schools which 
they provided through their own labor. 
From these rude classrooms, the states- 
men of our new Nation came. Busy as 
they were, they set aside 1 day of rest 
to worship in one of the country 
churches which symbolized their reli- 
gious faiths. This deep spiritual con- 
viction has guided our Nation through 
its darkest days of crisis and peril. 

It was the farmer’s faith and his be- 
lief in freedom which stiffened his de- 
termination to assist his neighbors in 
their stand at Lexington. It was his 
clear and reflective mind that helped 
formulate the bold new concepts of our 
infant Nation which produced our Con- 
stitution—that document which made a 
reality of man’s struggle for individual 
dignity and freedom. 

The American farmer has remem- 
bered the meaning of that document 
and earnestly believes in the rights and 
privileges which it guarantees. In no 
segment of our population does the fire 
of freedom burn more fiercely nor are 
the aspirations of liberty more appreci- 
ated than by our farmers, This pioneer, 
this rail-splitter, this homespun, reli- 
gious, hardworking man, whose children 
have gone forth to serve on the battle- 
fields, in the laboratory, and the fac- 
tory, ever keeping our Nation strong, 
should receive the recognition which 
other groups of our population have 
been accorded through the issuance of 
a special stamp. 


LACK OF RAILWAY FREIGHT CARS 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, Iam 
sure that the Members of the House do 
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not realize the real and present danger 
to the economy of our country because of 
the lack of an adequate number of rail- 
way freight cars necessary to move the 
products of our farms, factories, forests; 
and mines on the railroads of the United 
States. 

We do know that last year during the 
summer and fall months a nationwide 
car shortage was experienced which did 
severe damage. Since a crisis of that 
kind had not been experienced for sev- 
eral years, I think it may have been gen- 
erally assumed that 1955 was an excep- 
tional year and that, all in all, things 
were not so bad and that it might not 
happen again. 

Mr. Speaker, what happened last year 
was just a preview of what inevitably 
must occur again this year and in future 
years until the present adverse car situ- 
ation is corrected. 

Let me present a few figures: In 1935, 
the number of freight cars on the class A 
railroads was 2,000,000. By 1954 that 
number dropped to 1,735,900. At the 
first of this year the total number of cars 
on the lines is 1,694,000. Meanwhile, our 
annual gross-product figure has touched 
the $4 billion mark, and 8 percent more 
cars are being loaded now than at this 
same period last year. 

In 1955, 37,509 new and rebuilt cars 
were installed on the railroads. In that 
same year 73,491 cars were junked. In 
other words, the number of available 
freight cars is being sharply reduced at 
the same time the need for more cars is 
sharply increasing. 

The car shortage for this year, 1956, 
has already begun. The net shortage re- 
ported by the Car Service Section of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
the week of February 25 of this year was 
2,174 cars. 

Obviously, the solution of this problem 
lies with the railroads themselves. But 
as of this moment the railroads have not 
met and are not meeting their responsi- 
bility. The result of their failure can be 
disastrous. Their policy is tragically 
one of too little and too late. 

Last year the railroads did order 147,- 
320 freight cars and now they are anx- 
iously awaiting delivery of those cars. 
If the entire 147,320 cars could be de- 
livered within the next 6 months, the 
situation would be relieved. The fact is, 
however, that delivery of new cars is 
averaging only 4,000 a month, while at 
the same time 8,000 cars per month are 
being junked. 

The picture becomes even blacker 
when it is realized that the all-time 
record of car production which occurred 
during World War II was only a little 
more than 10,000 cars a month. 

There seems to be only one possibility 
of relieving the situation for this year, at 
least to some extent, and that is to ob- 
tain maximum efficiency from the 
present inadequate supply of cars. The 
railroads themselves have made mar- 
velous strides toward greater efficiency 
in freight handling, but there are still 
many abuses. As I see it, the appropriate 
action for Congress to take toward re- 
lieving this situation and toward meet- 
ing what is inevitably bound to be an 
emergency is to pass legislation which 
can direct the Interstate Commerce 
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Commission, at least partially, to elimi- 
nate the abuses. 

I have introduced a bill for the con- 
sideration of the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce which 
at least suggests several steps the ICC 
can take to speed up the movement of 
freight cars. 

The bill I have introduced provides the 
Commission with authority, under 
emergency conditions: First, to levy a 
penalty against a railroad for failing to 
supply a shipper with a car within a 
reasonable time; second, my bill gives the 
Commission the authority to levy a pen- 
alty against any shipper, including the 
Government of the United States, who 
holds and uses a freight car for storage 
purposes; third, my bill gives the Com- 
mission the authority to prescribe the 
routing of traffic in such manner as to 
insure the minimum per diem use of a 
car from the shipper to its destination; 
and fourth, the bill gives the Commis- 
sion the authority to levy a penalty per 
diem against any railroad which is un- 
reasonably holding on its lines cars 
owned by another railroad. f 

Admittedly, these provisions place 
drastic power in the hands of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, but a crisis 
such as we inevitably face would seem to 
3 the application of drastic reme- 

ies, 

I hope the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce will give early 
attention to this bill and the problem it 
seeks to solve. That great committee 
with its professional staff may have bet- 
ter ideas to incorporate into law. My 
only hope is that something be done and 
be done soon. It is already much later 
than you think. 


SCHOOL-MILK PROGRAM 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I listened 
with a great deal of interest to the debate 
that took place a few minutes ago re- 
garding H. R. 8320. There is a great 
deal of misunderstanding about what 
this bill actually does. The Senate has 
added an amendment to this bill which 
provides for a 2-year extension for the 
school-milk program, which is serving 
16 million American schoolchildren. 
Also included was an amendment which 
provides for the continuation of the 
brucellosis program for the next 2 fiscal 
years. 

It is important that this bill with these 
extensions become law as soon as pos- 
sible in order for each of the 48 States 
to make its school-milk plans for the new 
school year and for each State depart- 
ment of agriculture to proceed with 
plans for their brucellosis program for 
the next fiscal year. It is most important 
that the House recede from its position 
and accept the Senate amendments. If 
the conference which takes place at 3 
o’clock this afternoon does not result 
in the House’s receding from its position, 
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I intend to oppose the conference report 
and support the motion of my colleague 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Byrnes] that the conference report be 
rejected and that the House recede from 
its position and accept the Senate 
amendments. It is important that this 
legislation with the Senate amendments 
be sent to the White House immediately. 
This procedure is the only one available 
to positively insure that the school-milk 
and brucellosis programs are extended 
for the next 2 years. 


EXTENSION OF SUGAR ACT 


Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wy- 
oming? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, in view of the delay in appoint- 
ing House conferees on the bill to ex- 
tend the Sugar Act, H. R. 7030, I hope 
the conferees will act with dispatch. 

In my opinion, there were certain de- 
ficiences in H. R. 7030 as it passed the 
House to which I called attention at the 
time. The bill, as amended by the Sen- 
ate, corrects some of these deficiencies. 
I think we should agree to the Senate 
amendments. 

We hear many statements on doing 
something about our agricultural situa- 
tion. Here is an opportunity to do 
something. The farmers of 50 percent 
of our States are directly and vitally af- 
fected by this sugar legislation. Many 
other crops, States, and farmers are in- 
directly affected. 

Another planting season is upon us. 
The expiration date of the Sugar Act 
is rapidly approaching. This important 
segment of our farm economy is entitled 
to have the uncertainty removed. I hope 
the conferees will report and the legis- 
lation be enacted without delay to ac- 
complish these purposes, 


ST. PATRICK’S DAY 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, March 
17 is a bright day for all men of good 
will, whether they claim direct connec- 
tion with Ireland or not. For on that 
day, all of us can wear a bit of green as 
a token of our esteem and love for Ire- 
land and for St. Patrick, who laid the 
foundations of that land’s greatness. 

What an altered world it would be 
without the Irish. It would lack a great 
deal of its wit and learning, its gaiety 
and glory, its tears and laughter. 

We in this country are especially in- 
debted to the sons and daughters of 
the Emerald Isle. They have brought 
to our shores a certain native quality 
that takes the form of dashing and self- 
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less courage. It is the kind of courage 
which makes the Irishman lend his heart 
and soul to any cause he espouses. 

All through our history the names of 
Irish descendants stand out as shining 
lights. They have toiled, fought, suf- 
fered, and sacrificed in the building of 
our great Nation. They have carved 
their names deeply on the scrolls of our 
history and in the deepest recesses of 
our hearts. 

To all Irishmen and to all men every- 
where, St. Patrick stands as ¢he sym- 
bol of this Irish valor and love of lib- 
erty. He is one of the great leaders of 
all time in the fight for freedom for 
all mankind and to men of religious 
conviction particularly his example will 
be an eternal stimulus. Especially today, 
with so much of the earth’s population 
trapped behind the Iron Curtain and 
elsewhere under the heel of godless rul- 
ers, we can learn from his life that suf- 
fering should lead to even more deeply 
religious convictions. It is a thought 
well worth pondering and remembering. 

I ask that all men of good faith pause 
with me today to think upon the life, 
deeds, and glorious memory of this great, 
good, and holy man. 

It is my earnest hope that America 
will always pay tribute throughout the 
land to Ireland, that living symbol of 
the love of freedom, and to the great 
St. Patrick, whose life symbolizes devo- 
tion to God. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, Hal 
O Boyle, the noted columnist, writes that 
on the 17th of March there are two kinds 
of people—those who are Irish and those 
who wish they were Irish. Speaking 
last night in our Nation’s Capital, the 
very distinguished, the very able, and the 
very witty Prime Minister of the Repub- 
lic of Ireland, Mr. Costello, said: 

I feel very sorry for those few Americans 
who do not have some Irish connections. 


Well, I feel likewise, and I think those 
Americans are very few indeed. 
Speaking for myself, I am very proud of 
those connections, both by blood and 
friendship. This afternoon, I know the 
House is going to give a very friendly 
and a very warm reception to our distin- 
guished visitor from the Republic of Ire- 
land, bearing in mind the timeliness of 
his visit on the eve of St. Patrick’s Day, 
and having in mind also hs own eminence 
in Ireland, and remembering too the af- 
fection between our two peoples and all 
that the Irish have done to build our 
United States of America. 

Mr. MURRAY of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANFIELD. I am delighted to 
yield to my friend and colleague, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MURRAY of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, with respect to the gentleman's state- 
ment about feeling sorry for Americans 
who do not have Irish blood in them, I 
might say as an Irish American that the 
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fundamental spiritual thing in all Irish- 
men is love of individual freedom under 
God, and in that respect every American 
has Irish blood in him. 

Mr. CANFIELD. With that I most 
certainly agree. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF CIVIL SERVICE 
COMMISSION — MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 253) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read and, 
together with the accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service and ordered to be 
printed with illustrations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith the annual report 
of the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1955. 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE House, March 15, 1956. 


INVESTIGATION OF CHARITY AP- 
PEALS IN THE NAME OF THE 
AMERICAN VETERAN 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up the resolution (H. Res. 376) to 
authorize the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs to investigate and study appeals 
for charitable contributions made in the 
name of the American veteran, and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 


Whereas the American people annually 
contribute millions of dollars to assist vet- 
erans and their dependents and survivors; 

Whereas the size of such contributions 
testifies to the deep sense of indebtedness felt 
by the American people toward the veteran; 

Whereas this sense of indebtedness makes 
a fertile field for solicitors of charitable con- 
tributions who are unwise or unscrupulous 
to obtain contributions for uses not contem- 
plated by the donor; 

Whereas the Congress has a responsibility 
to the veterans to prevent abuses which 
would discourage the making of charitable 
contributions on their behalf: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, acting as a whole or by subcommittee, 
shall conduct e full and complete investiga- 
tion and study to determine— 

(1) the extent to which appeals for chari- 
table contributions are made to the Ameri- 
can people, or segments thereof, in the name 
of American veterans by appealing to the 
desire of the American people to assist such 
veterans and their survivors or dependents; 

(2) whether an undue proportion of such 
charitable contribution is used to meet the 
expenses of conducting such appeals and for 
other administrative expenses rather than 
for providing services for or benefits to vet- 
erans; 

(3) whether any of such appeals are 
fraudulent in nature; 

(4) whether additional supervision of the 
fund-raising activities conducted by organi- 
zations chartered by act of Congress in the 
<r ag of veterans are necessary or desirable; 
an 

(5) the existence of any other abuses con- 
nected with charitable appeals made in the 
name of veterans. 
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The committee shall report to the House 
(or to the Clerk of the House if the House 
is not in session) as soon as practicable 
during the present Congress the results of 
its investigation and study, together with 
such recommendations as it deems advisable. 

For the purpose of carrying out this reso- 
lution the committee or subcommittee is 
authorized to sit and act during the present 
Congress at such times and places within 
the United States, its Territories, and pos- 
sessions, whether or not the House is in 
session, has recessed, or has adjourned, and 
to hold such hearings, to require the attend- 
ance of such witnesses and the production 
of such records, documents, and papers, to 
administer oaths, and to take such testi- 
mony as it deems necessary. Subpenas may 
be issued under the signature of the chair- 
man of the committee, or by any member 
designated by such chairman, and may be 
served by any person designated by such 
chairman or member. 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Committee on Rules has reported House 
Resolution 376, authorizing the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs to investi- 
gate and study appeals for charitable 
contributions made in the name of the 
American veteran. 

Millions of dollars are contributed an- 
nually for veterans, widows, and or- 
phans. Several incidents have occurred 
in recent years which prompted the 
chairman of the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs to introduce the resolution to au- 
thorize such an investigation. A case 
in point is the organization which raised 
approximately $1,900,000, but only $300,- 
000 was spent for the purpose for which 
the funds were solicited. 

The Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
proposes to make a study to determine 
the extent of such appeals made in the 
mame of the American veteran, their 
survivors or dependents; whether an 
undue proportion of such contributions 
is used to meet the expenses of conduct- 
ing the appeals; whether the appeals are 
fraudulent in nature, and whether addi- 
tional supervision of the fund-raising 
activities conducted by organizations 
chartered by act of Congress is neces- 
sary. 

The committee will report the results 
of the investigation to the House during 
the present Congress, or to the Clerk of 
the House, if the House is not in session. 
The committee is authorized to meet at 
such places in the United States and its 
Territories as it deems necessary, to re- 
quire the attendance of witnesses, pro- 
duction of records, documents and pa- 
pers, and subpenas may be issued under 
the signature of the chairman of the 
committee, cr by any member of the 
committee designated by the chairman. 

Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
poses of this resolution have been ex- 
plained by the gentleman from Texas in 
an able manner. I see no need for an 
extended discussion on the rule, and if 
there are no requests for time on this 
side, I yield back the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may require to the 
distinguished gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Teacue], the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 


House Resolution 376 directs the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs or a subcom- 
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mittee thereof to conduct a complete in- 
vestigation and study to determine— 

First, the extent to which appeals for 
charitable contributions are made to the 
American people for the benefit of 
American veterans, their survivors, or 
dependents. 

Second, whether a proper proportion 
of such contributions are used for pro- 
viding services or benefits for veterans, 
their survivors, or dependents. 

Third, whether any such appeals are 
fraudulent in nature. 

Fourth, whether additional supervi- 
sion of fund raising activities of vet- 
erans’ organizations chartered by Con- 
gress is necessary or desirable. 

Fifth, the existence of any other 
abuses connected with charitable appeals 
made in the name of veterans. 

The resolution authorizes the com- 
mittee or a subcommittee to sit and act 
during the present Congress, within the 
United States, its Territories and pos- 
sessions, whether or not the House is in 
session; to hold hearings and to require 
the attendance of witnesses and the pro- 


duction of such records as it deems 


necessary. 

Veterans served the Nation as a whole 
in time of war. Congress has properly 
recognized that the obligation arising to 
those veterans for their wartime service 
is a national obligation and has estab- 
lished a broad program of benefits to 
those who are disabled, their survivors, 
and dependents. In fiscal 1956, the 
Congress appropriated more than 84% 


billion for this broad program of vet- 


erans’ benefits, and in fiscal 1957 the 
budget request for such purposes is near- 
ly $434 million. Congress has firmly es- 
tablished the policy that the care of vet- 
erans is a national obligation, the cost 
of which is apportioned among the tax- 
payers on an equitable basis through the 
tax structure which finances all obliga- 
tions of the Federal Government. It, 
therefore, seems that Congress also has 
an obligation to the general public to 
protect it from charitable appeals on 
behalf of the veteran class, if they are 
fraudulent in nature, or are motivated 
primarily by greedy self-seeking indi- 
viduals who falsely profess concern for 
the welfare of veterans. 

Appeals by unscrupulous or dishonest 
persons made in an improper manner 
bring discredit upon the veteran class 
for whose benefit they are ostensibly 
made. If we are to properly discharge 
our duties to the veterans of this coun- 
try, we must protect them from the activ- 
ities of such predatory groups. Other- 
wise the public concept of disabled vet- 
erans, their widows, orphans, and de- 
pendent parents, as self-sacrificing citi- 
zens entitled to the sympathy and assist- 
ance of the Nation will be perverted and 
destroyed. 

The Congress has enacted laws creat- 
ing several high-principled veterans’ or- 
ganizations which conduct extensive na- 
tionwide programs for the relief and as- 
sistance of veterans, their survivors and 
dependents. These organizations em- 
ploy several hundred service officers who 
are furnished office space in the various 
offices and facilities of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. These service officers work 
and cooperate with various agencies of 
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the Veterans’ Administration and per- 
form an invaluable service to all those 
for whose benefit veterans’ laws have 
been enacted, without any charge to or 
obligation on the part of those they serve. 
These unselfish services for the most part 
are financed by dues of the members 
who belong to these organizations, with 
very little appeal to the general pub- 
lic for funds. Since the Congress has 
created them, it is the obligation of the 
Congress to see that they remain faith- 
ful to their trust. If any such organiza- 
tion engages in fund-raising appeals to 
the public, which are improper in na- 
ture or which entail excessively high 
costs, then such activities are a proper 
concern of the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs and the Congress of the United 
States. If these organizations do not 
engage in improper fund-raising activ- 
ities, they are entitled to the protection 
which will necessarily result from a pub- 
lic realization that their activities have 
been scrutinized and approved by the 
Congress which created them. 

There are instances in which organi- 
zations incorporated under the laws of 
the several States have engaged in ex- 
tensive fund-raising appeals to the gen- 
eral public in the name of veterans. 
While the activities of such organiza- 
tions are a proper concern of the State 
which authorized their existence and of 
the States in which they conduct their 
fund-raising campaigns, we must not 
overlook the fact that their activities af- 
fect. the veteran class and to that extent 
are a proper concern of the Congress. To 
our knowledge, there are such organiza- 
tions that have solicited and obtained 
millions of dollars by false representa- 
tions and promises. It is not enough to 
say that the State or some other agency 
of the Government should prevent such 
acts. It is also the responsibility of Con- 
gress, and I believe the approval of this 
resolution will itself constitute a deter- 
rent to those who may contemplate such 
action in the future. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to commend the chairman of the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs on his 
willingness to develop, for the informa- 
tion of the House, matters relating to the 
solicitation of funds by some very large 
veterans groups. 

The veterans organizations generally 
have done an outstanding job in their 
efforts to assist veterans. I feel sure 
that the investigation will point up many 
things that will be helpful, not only to 
the public, but to these organizations in 
taking a rather careful and searching 
look in what has become a tremendous 
business. 

I know that most of the veterans or- 
ganizations are concerned about a lot of 
adverse publicity that is developing as a 
result of schemes by individuals to use 
specially organized veterans organiza- 
tions or new or little known veterans 
groups as a front to sell their merchan- 
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dise or to provide them with large pro- 
motional profits. 

I am chairman of a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service that is looking into the problem 
of the sending of unordered merchandise 
through the mail, using the mail to de- 
fraud and sending obscene matter and 
many other practices which are objec- 
tionable and which cause concern to 
right-thinking people. 

Having in mind the resolution which 
my colleague from Texas has introduced 
and his interest in this specific field, we 
have not developed to any great extent 
material which would be considered by 
this particular resolution. 

I would like to assure the House that 
while we are looking into some related 
matters, that there is no reason why 
there should be a duplication of effort. 

I should like to suggest to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs that I know that my committee will 
be glad to cooperate in any way in fol- 
lowing through on the results of his 
studies where it is shown that changes 
in the postal laws are desirable. 

Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to, and a 
3 to reconsider was laid on the 
able. 


MILITARY LEAVE OF ABSENCE FOR 
SUBSTITUTE EMPLOYEES IN 
POSTAL FIELD SERVICE 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 432. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 3744) to amend an act of July 1, 1947, 
to grant military leave of absence with pay 
to classified substitute clerks in the field 
service of the Post Office Department. After 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill, and shall continue not to exceed 1 
hour, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Armed Services, the 
bill shall be read for amendment under the 
5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
consideration of the bill for amendment, 
the Committee shall rise and report the bill 
to the House with such amendments as 
may have been adopted, and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Indiana is recognized 
for 1 hour. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. LATHAM}. 

Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Com- 
mittee on Rules I call up the resolution 
to make in order consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 3744) to amend an act of July 1, 
1947, to grant military leave of absence, 
with pay, to substitute employees in the 
postal field service. 

The resolution provides for an open 
rule and 1 hour of general debate on the 


bill, 
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Under present law officers and em- 
ployees of the United States, or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, who are members of 
Reserve components of the armed forces 
are entitled to leave of absence with pay 
from their positions for a period not to 
exceed 15 days when they are ordered 
to active duty for training. This Re- 
serve training is manditory under the 
Reserves Forces Act of 1955. 

Employees of the postal field service 
are not covered by the act of July 1, 
1947, and H. R. 3744 extends coverage to 
these employees. A formula for com- 
puting leave credit earned by substitute 
employees is set up in the measure and 
places a limitation on the entitlement of 
military leave of absence. Such a pro- 
vision was believed necessary by the 
Armed Services Committee because sub- 
stitute employees of the postal field serv- 
ice work irregular hours. 

The cost of the bill, if enacted, is esti- 
mated to be $2,800,000 per year. 

The committee report complies with 
the Ramseyer rule and I hope the reso- 
lution will be adopted so the House may 
proceed to the consideration of this bill. 

Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, this is 
obviously a very meritorious bill. It re- 
moves inequities in the existing law. We 
are for it on this side. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 3744) to 
amend an act of July 1, 1947, to grant 
military leave of absence with pay to 
classified substitute clerks in the field 
service of the Post Office Department. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 3744, with Mr. 
Boran in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself such time as I may 
require. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill was introduced 
in the interest of the National Defense 
in order to encourage young men to en- 
gage in reserve activities. On page 3 of 
the report there is the following state- 
ment by the Secretary of the Army: 

The Department of Defense has urged pri- 
vate employers to grant military leave with 
pay to their employees. As it will appar- 
ently be necessary to continue such position 
in view of anticipated increased Reserve 
training, the Federal Government should 
take the lead in providing military leave 
with pay for all Federal employees. 


The statutes of our country already 
provide for military leave with pay to 
most Federal employees. In fact, it is 
pretty apparent from the wording of the 
statute that it was the intention of the 
Congress to include all Federal employ- 
ees; but, accidentally, certain Federal 
employees were omitted. 
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It is the purpose of this legislation to 
take care of this omission. As pointed 
out in the quotation which I have read 
from the Department of the Army re- 
port, the Government has a program to 
encourage private industry to grant mili- 
tary leave with pay. The purpose of this 
legislation is to strengthen the defense 
structure of our country and to eliminate 
the inequities which are in existing law 
that arose by the accidental exclusion 
of classified substitute employees. The 
bill would correct this inequity or dis- 
crimination against these employees by 
including them under a formula set out 
in the bill. 

Secondly, it would put the Government 
in the consistent position of providing 
this measure in the interest of national 
defense which it also asks private em- 
ployers to do in the interest of national 
defense. 

The two major reasons for the passage 
of this legislation are (1) to eliminate an 
accidental inequity against substitute 
classified employees because they are the 
only ones left out of the Federal em- 
ployees in this military leave with pay 
legislation previously existing, and (2) 
to put the Federal Government in the 
consistent position of doing for Federal 
employees what it asks private employ- 
ers to do for its employees in the interest 
of national defense. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield myself such time as I may use. 

Mr. Chairman, in supporting this bill 
may I say that I concur in every word 
that has been said by the distinguished 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. BENNETT] 
who had much to do with the hearings 
on the bill before the subcommittee 
headed by the gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. Brooxs]. There is nothing more 
to add to what he has said. The gentle- 
man has completely covered the subject. 
This bill simply remedies a present in- 
equity affecting postal employees in the 
field service as well as postal clerks. 
This inequity, as he stated, exists be- 
cause of an inadvertence in former legis- 
lation, leaving out a word or two that 
should have been there dealing with sub- 
stitute postal employees and postal 
clerks, as well as others. Therefore, in 
my opinion, the bill should be passed 
unanimously without question. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Does this bill compare 
favorably with leave time for classified 
employees? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. The gentleman 
will find an explanation of that on page 
5 of the report. 

Mr. GROSS. It does compare favor- 
ably with leave time for classified em- 
ployees? 

Mr, CUNNINGHAM. It does. 

Mr. GROSS. It affects some 6,000 
employees at a cost of how much? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. It affects 16,000 
at a cost of approximately 82 ½ million. 
The original bill without the amend- 
ment would be about 10,000 or 9,400 
clerks. The amendment will add suffi- 
ciently to make it about 16,000 postal 
clerks. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 
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Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 2 minutes to the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS]. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
speak out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts?. 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I heartily endorse this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, it is with very great 
pleasure and sincerity for me to join with 
my colleague, the distinguished gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. CANFIELD] in 
making this tribute to the Prime Min- 
ister of Ireland, His Excellency, Mr. Cos- 
tello. On other occasions, I have en- 
joyed the delightful experience of hear- 
ing Prime Minister Costello speak and of 
having the pleasure of meeting and con- 
versing with him personally. He is a 
charming and extremely able gentleman. 
He is eloquent and persuasive. He is 
extremely well informed on many sub- 
jects dealing with life and living and 
government, and has the extraordinary 
ability to present his ideas in public ad- 
dress in an interesting and penetrating 
manner. 

The distinguished membership of this 
House js extremely fortunate to have as 
the guest of the Congress today the emi- 
nent Prime Minister of Ireland. No time 
could be better employed by any Member 
of the Congress than to be here this 
afternoon to listen to the timely message 
the Prime Minister will give. He has 
very graciously accepted the invitation 
of the Congress to speak this afternoon 
and his thoughts and ideas will not only 
be important to us, the Members of this 
House and of the Congress, but I am sure 
they will be of interest to people every- 
where in the world. 

The Irish people represent in mind and 
thought and ability one of the powerful 
nations on the earth. The influence of 
the Irish people and the force and drive 
and loyalty of their spirit have crossed 
the wide oceans and continents to new 
lands, new countries, and new areas in all 
parts of the world. Here in America, in 
our own wonderful country, and in my 
wonderful Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, we have many, many, wonderful 
American citizens of Irish descent. 
Either they themselves have come di- 
rectly from the Land of the Green, or 
they are descendants of their forefath- 
ers who came over many years ago. 

As I have said, the Irish influence is 
worldwide. In fact, like my distin- 
guished friend from New Jersey [Mr. 
CANFIELD], it is a well accepted fact that 
almost all of us possess in varying 
amounts and degrees some Irish blood 
and Irish ancestry in our backgrounds, 
There are many of us here in the Con- 
gress who are of Irish descent and there 
are a lot more who have a little bit of 
Trish in us. It might be a very good thing 
for us if we had more. 

For many years, our present majority 
leader and sometimes minority leader, 
and now acting Speaker of this House, 
my distinguished colleague from Massa- 
chusetts,, and eminent American, the 
Honorable JoHN W. McCormack, our re- 
spected friend and gentleman, is of Irish 
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descent. His background, his loyalty to 
man and country, his faith in God and 
people, his principles of life and living 
have not only endeared him to every 
Member of this House on both sides of 
the aisle for his fairness, honesty, and 
impartiality in the activities and oper- 
ation of the Congress, but have also en- 
graved for him a place among the very 
great and distinguished Members of this 
House of Representatives in the mold- 
ing and forming of our Nation’s destiny 
from day to day and through these years 
of difficulty and crisis. 

In my Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, there are many Americans of Irish 
descent. Among them is one of the great 
spiritual leaders of our Nation, his dis- 
tinguished Excellency, the archbishop of 
Massachusetts, his Grace, the Very Rev- 
erend Richard J. Cushing. As a great 
spiritual leader, as a human being, as a 
man of purpose and objective, I have 
never known anyone anywhere to work 
more diligently, more efficiently, more 
untiringly, or more constantly than does 
Archbishop Cushing to bring inspiration 
to people of all faiths, to help lift the bur- 
dens from their shoulders, to constantly 
elevate the ideals and principles of liv- 
ing, to bring peace and happiness to 
everyone and to bring everyone closer 
to our God and the Christian way of 
life. He is a dedicated man, dedicated 
to both God and man. Respected every- 
where, he is a distinguished credit to 
his church, to his country, to Ireland, 
the ancient and modern land of his an- 
cestors and background. 

In my district, where the shot was fired 
that was heard around the world to make 
mankind free, I have many friends of 
Irish descent. They are wonderful 
people, always ready to help in time of 
sorrow, always ready to extend the hand 
of friendship and kindliness, always 
ready with a good word and always ready 
with the spark of good humor. These 
Americans of Irish descent have unsel- 
fishly given of themselves to help mold 
America into the great land of freedom 
that it is. I value their friendship and 
their loyalty tremendously. Among these 
friends is the wonderful mother of the 
distinguished gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. CANFIELD]. 

America is proud of its many citizens 
of Irish descent. Not only have they 
joined completely and determinedly in 
the struggle against communism, they 
represent today a great bulwark in the 
cause of the destiny of freedom every- 
where. 

To the Prime Minister of Ireland, Mr. 
Costello, I join with other Members in 
extending the hand of welcome, and my 
best wishes for a very pleasant and happy 
visit here in the United States of Amer- 
ica. I look forward with interest and 
pleasure to his address this afternoon. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Dev- 
EREUX]. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Mr. Chairman, I 
simply want to take a moment to endorse 
this legislation. It is certainly needed, 
and it is an encouragement, certainly, to 
our reserve forces in which we are all 
very much interested. 
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Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr.Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. MCCORMACK]. 

Mr. McCORMACE. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to compliment the subcommittee. of 
the Committee on Armed Services and 
the full committee as well for reporting 
this bill. I also want to compliment the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. BENNETT}, 
for not only introducing the bill but for 
his tireless work in prosecuting its con- 
sideration. I appeared before the sub- 
committee in favor of this bill. I have 
received letters from the national presi- 
dents of both the National Association 
of Letter Carriers and the National Asso- 
ciation of Post Office Clerks. They are 
very much interested in this bill, as are 
other postal organizations. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill corrects an 
unintentional injustice, and that is what 
commended it to me. While none of us 
are perfect, none of us can do all the 
things we would like to do, the one thing 
that attracts my attention is when some- 
thing is either called to my attention or 
comes across my desk that convinces me 
or satisfies me that an injustice exists, 
whether intentional or unintentional, 
and in this case it was purely uninten- 
tional. But, I was attracted because I 
considered it to be an injustice, and when 
I find that situation to exist, I like to 
have it corrected as quickly as possible. 
The passage of this bill will correct that 
injustice and bring justice to a number 
of employees of the Post Office Depart- 
ment who have shown their loyalty to 
our country by being members of the 
reserves of the different branches of our 
Government. 

Again I congratulate the subcommit- 


tee and its members as well as the full 


committee, and in particular the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. BENNETT], who 
introduced the bill. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. REES]. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
of course I support this bill. The reason 
I have requested this time is to ask the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. BENNETT], 
author of the bill, if he will tell us just 
a little more clearly why this bill is nec- 
essary. I understand it is because of 
certain interpretation of the original 
act by the General Accounting Office. 
The law being amended came from the 
Armed Services Committee of the House. 

Mr: BENNETT of Florida. There was 
a ruling by the Comptroller General on 
the language of the bill passed in 1947 
that these people were not included. I 
do not have a copy of his ruling with me, 
but I know that is the predicate upon 
which the necessity for this bill was 
founded. I do not think Congress ever 
intended to exclude these people, as I 
said in my remarks previously. I do not 
believe that it was the intent of Congress 
to exclude them. But the Comptroller 
General found that the language was not 
sufficiently broad in the previous legis- 
lation to include them. Not being men- 
tioned, he felt that. they were excluded 
and as a matter of fact they have been 
excluded. Possibly the statute should 
have been differently interpreted. This 
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bill will eliminate all difficulty in the 
future. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Is it not a fact 
that there was some confusion concern- 
ing the use of the terms temporary and 
indefinite employees and substitute em- 
ployees? Was there not some question 
in respect to the terms that were used? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. If the 
gentleman will yield to me, I believe I 
ean help on that. I think the trouble 
was not because of confusion so much. 
The gentleman knows a great deal with 
reference to the point that I am about 
tomake. Was not the position of classi- 
fied substitute built-up perhaps after the 
legislation originally passed the Congress 
and for that reason it was held that he 
did not come within the term permanent 
or temporary employee? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I wanted to 
clarify the situation for the record, to 
indicate exactly what the difficulty was 
and how it was cured in this proposed 
legislation. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I recall 
that when we enacted the bill it was our 
purpose to cover all Federal employees. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. That is correct. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. We did 
not cover the classified substitute. Since 
then I think the gentleman’s committee 
has made the position of classified sub- 
stitute a real position in the postal serv- 
ice. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. For some time 
I have been concerned about the dis- 
crimination against regular substitutes 
in the postal service when it comes to 
giving them the 2 weeks’ military leave 
which is given to all other regular Fed- 
eral employees under the terms of legisla- 
tion applying to our Reserve forces. This 
discrimination results from the fact that 
a decision was made some time ago that 
although they are regular employees, 
they were not included under the terms 
of “Federal Employees in the Reserve 
Act.” This bill was, of course, handled 
by a committee other than the Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee on which 
I serve. Tt is quite proper that the cor- 
rective action with respect to the mis- 
understanding of this language be taken 
by the committee which had originally 
drafted the language in question. This 
very situation was directed to my atten- 
tion some time ago. Because of the fact 
that an all-inclusive definition had not 
been used and came from another com- 
mittee, our committee did not take ac- 
tion. I am happy to see that we are 
finally now taking corrective action. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may re- 
quire to the chairman of our subcom- 
mittee, Mr. Brooks of Louisiana. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. BROOKS] 
may speak out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I want to thank the majority 
leader for his kind words about the com- 
mittee and about my colleague the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. BENNETT], 
who introduced this measure and who 
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has been very zealous in the pushing of 
the measure. I think it is a most meri- 
torious measure. 

The majority leader [Mr. McCormack] 
has always been interested in national 
defense. I want to say that in my 20 
years of service on the Military Affairs 
and Armed Services Committees, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack] has always responded 
when: we needed his assistance on de- 
fense measures. I pay him a special 
tribute for his interest in this bill and 
generally in national defense over a 
period of years. 

I rise today, Mr. Chairman, to say 
something about a trip which some of 
the members of the Committee on 
Armed Services made yesterday to Fort 
Jackson in South Carolina. The pur- 
pose of the trip was to inspect Reservists 
who have been in training at Fort Jack- 
son and throughout the United States. 
This week over 1,500 of these Reservists 
under the 6-months programs will grad- 
uate. They will graduate in the next 
few days. The committee to which I 
have referred was a subcommittee from 
the Committee on Armed Services. We 
wanted to see personally what the 
morale was of these men; what the prob- 
lems of training were that were encoun- 
tered at Fort Jackson and throughout 
the country; and wanted to have an op- 
portunity to see those men march, see 
how they handled themselves, how they 
performed; and an opportunity to talk 
to them, all to see what were the results 
of their training for the first 6 months 
under the new Reserve Act of 1955. We 
were pleased with everything we saw 
down there at Fort Jackson. These 
men were about evenly divided between 
National Guardsmen and Reserves for 
the Army. They paraded for the con- 
gressional group. Then we had an op- 
portunity after the dress parade to go 
down to the mess hall and eat with them 
at their own mess. I ate with a boy 
from Louisiana. Some of the other 
members ate with young men from their 
own States. We had a chance to talk to 
them while we were eating. 

I want to tell you this: The morale of 
those men is excellent. They are in fine 
physical condition. Those young men 
in the 6 months’ training have gained 
in weight an average of 11 pounds per 
man, The young man I sat next to from 
my owr State of Louisiana had gained 
26 pounds in weight in a little less than 
the 6 months period. He comes from 
the National Guard. He told me he 
had the intention of remaining in the 
Regular service if they would accept his 
enlistment when his 6 months time ex- 
pired and he was formally graduated, 
which would be in the next few days. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Were they serving a lot 
of Louisiana surplus rice down there 
that fattened them up? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I regret 
to inform the gentleman there was no 
rice there. I would have liked to have 
seen some rice, but they did serve 
mashed potatoes with brown gravy, 
which was very good. 
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Mr. GROSS. Of course I was being 
facetious in asking that question. I rose 
to ask the gentleman this question: Are 
these trainees the young men 18 years 
old who have gone in under the law pro- 
viding for 6 months’ training and 7½ 
years in the Reserve? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Yes; they 
are the ones from 17 to 1812 that go in 
for 6 months’ active training and then 
into the Reserves. However, as I say, 
a good many of those men want to re- 
main in the service and enter the Regu- 
lar Establishment. They are not being 
pushed to remain; but some of them 
think they like the life. It has been a 
healthy one, they have gained weight 
under the diet they have, and they are 
very happy with it. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman found 
them to be well trained? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I am not 
a military man. I was in the Artillery 
during World War I. But I inquired of 
the officers as to whether or not a 6 
months’ trainee coming out of active 
training would be of real service to the 
Nation in time of emergency. The com- 
manding officer there told me that he 
thought in time of a great emergency 
those men coming out of that 6 months’ 
training could be sandwiched into a 
Regular outfit and be very fine troops 
for the Nation’s defense. 

Mr. GROSS. I am very glad to hear 
the gentleman say that. It long has 
been my contention that we ought to 
cut very materially the draft period that 
we are now using, to spread the good 
things of life to more of the boys in this 
country who can serve under the draft. 
I am delighted to hear the gentleman 
say they can now produce well-trained 
troops with 6 months of training at that 
age. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. The gen- 
tleman must not misunderstand me. 
The gentleman is always understanding 
in his attitude, but what we were told 
was when placed with Regular troops 
they would be of great service. For in- 
stance, in World War I, I went in the 
Regular Establishment and was sand- 
wiched in with Regulars. With a small 
amount of training a man can go in and 
be a serviceable soldier to his Nation 
if he serves with trained troops. They 
would not say that in 6 months they 
could set up separate units or separate 
divisions that would be thoroughly 
trained. As a part of a seasoned unit, 
those men would be valuable to the de- 
fense of the Nation. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman expects 
that we will have a standing army with 
us for a long time; does he not? That 
is a Regular Establishment. Therefore, 
the draft period might well be cut to 12 
months. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. The gen- 
tleman certainly has made an observa- 
tion there. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Of course, 
I must yield to my distinguished friend, 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. DEV- 
EREUX]. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. If the distin- 
guished chairman will allow me, I would 
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like to make an observation that I be 
lieve is somewhat worthwhile. Of 
course, the reason we are having to draft 
men to go into the service now is to meet 
the needs of the services as they exist 
today. The other day I had the bene- 
fit of an observation by the Secretary 
of the Army who said that within a very 
short time they expect that 70 percent of 
their enlisted personnel would be pro- 
fessionals, and by professionals is meant 
men who are not just in the first period 
of enlistment, but in the second enlist- 
ment. I think that is extremely en- 
couraging. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I thank 
the gentleman for his observation. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to say a 
few more words in regard to this experi- 
ence that we had yesterday. Another 
thing which I think is very important, 
and which our committee is now con- 
sidering, is the matter of amendments 
to the Uniform Code of Military Justice. 
I asked about the morale of those men. 
I was told the morale was excellent. 
Lou could talk to the men and see that 
their morale was fine. I asked about 
the number of cases they had had of a 
punishable nature and when we consider 
1,500 men throughout the Nation under 
the 6-month program—we were told 
there had been 15 AWOL cases since the 
beginning of this program for the re- 
serves, and that all but 6 of those 15 
had returned voluntarily. Furthermore, 
it was hardly a case of going AWOL in 
most instances, but it was a matter of 
the men overstaying their leave. I was 
told there was not a single delinquency 
there, and that is a marvelous record 
when we consider the testimony that we 
get from some of the services with refer- 
ence to their problems. 

There is another thing which I believe 
you will be interested in and that is the 
cost of the program. We were shown 
charts and a breakdown of the figures 
covering different phases of the pro- 
gram. The total overall cost for train- 
ing a 6-month trainee is $2,080. That 


training includes dental care which: 


averaged about $10.82 per individual, as 
I remember it, medical care, clothes, 
food and the ammunition they consume 
in the course of that 6-month training 
period. So I say all in all the program is 
excellent. It is going forward. The 
men who are doing the training are 
satisfied with the job that they are 
doing. They want to continue training 
those men. The men are happy and 
their morale is high and the program is 
moving forward. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have no further requests for time 
on this side. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
I have no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That section 4 of the 
act entitled “An act to amend existing laws 
relating to military leave of certain em- 
ployees of the United States or of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia so as to equalize rights 
to leave of absence and reemployment for 
such employees who are members of the En- 
ligted or Officers’ Reserve Corps, the National 
Guard or the Naval Reserve, and for other 
purposes,” approved. July 1, 1947 (Public 
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Law 153, 80th Cong.; 61 Stat. 239; 10 U. S. C., 
sec. 37la; 32 U. S. C., sec. 76), is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
“The words ‘officers and em- 
ployees of the United States or of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia,’ as used in such provisions 
of law, as now or hereafter amended, also 
shall be construed to mean classified sub- 
stitute clerks in the fleld service of the 
Post Office Department; such classified sub- 
stitute clerks shall be entitled to military 
leave of absence on the basis of 1 hour of 
such leave for each period of 17 hours of 
work, such leave not to exceed 120 hours 
(15 days) a year.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


On page 2, line 5, strike the word “classi- 
fied” and strike all of lines 6 through 11, in- 
clusive, and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: “substitute employees in the 
postal field service; such substitute em- 
ployees shall be entitled to miliary leave of 
absence on the basis of 1 hour of such leave 
for each period or periods aggregating 26 
hours of work performed in the calendar year 
immediately preceding the year in which 
they are ordered to duty by proper authority: 
Provided, That the number of hours worked 
during the preceding calendar year shall not 
be less than 1,040 hours before such sub- 
stitute employee shall be entitled to military 
leave of absence, pay for such leave not to 
exceed 80 hours in each calendar year.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 
The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore having resumed 
the chair, Mr. Boran, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 


Committee, having had under considera- 


tion the bill (H. R. 3744) to amend an 
act of July 1, 1947, to grant military leave 
of absence with pay to classified substi- 
tute clerks in the field service of the 
Post Office Department, pursuant to 
House Resolution 432, he reported the 
bill back to the House with an amend- 
ment adopted by the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is ordered. 
The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read 
the third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to amend an act of July 1, 1947, 
to grant military leave of absence with 
pay to substitute employees in the postal 
field service.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


OFFICE OF THE DOORKEEPER 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I offered a privileged reso- 
lution (H. Res. 424) and ask for its 
immediate consideration. - 


1956 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That effective March 1, 1956, 
until otherwise provided by law there shall 
be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
House compensation at the basic rate of 
$1,650 each per annum for the employment 
of four additional laborers, office of the Door- 
keeper of the House of Representatives. 


The resolution was agreed to, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PRICE SUPPORT POLICY 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a bill already introduced 
by Senators WATKINS and BENNETT, of 
Utah. The pertinent portions of this bill 
provide that price support shall not be 
made available during any calendar year, 
beginning with 1956, with respect to the 
products of any one farm of a total value, 
determined on the basis of support 
prices, in excess of $50,000. Following 
are some of the probable effects of pas- 
sage of this legislation on large, inter- 
mediate, and small farmers: 

THE LARGE FARM 


It would appear that direct effects 
would fall primarily on a relatively few 
large operators. There is not presently 
available in recent hearings of the Agri- 
cultural committees or other relevant 
compilations any very exact information 
on how many farms or farmers would be 
directly affected by the proposed $50,000 
limitation. 

The 1950 census of agriculture does 
indicate that 103,231 farmers, or about 
1 out of each 50 engaged in farming sold 
produce valued at 825,000 or more. 
Some of these are corporate units, but 
many are nothing more than very sub- 
stantial family farms. 

A special study of the United States 
Department of Agriculture of the size 
of the major 1953 crop- grain loans in- 
dicates the following summary of sam- 
ple survey of size of major 1953 crop- 
grain loans, Agricultural Marketing 
Service and Commodity Stabilization 
Service, United States Department of 
Agriculture, January 1956, processed: 


Total i Average 
Number of 
number value of 
Crop of loans 1 55 600 loans over 

(1953) . $25,000 
591, 206 1, 468 $43, 214 
205, 508 104 34, 379 
43, 322 10 27, 198 
33, 952 66 424 
32, 822 25 40, 115 
60, 524 37, 996 
57, 543 18 909 
1, 116, 105 1 


It should be noted that only for barley 
is the average size of these larger loans 
above $50,000. It would be reasonable to 
suppose that more than half, perhaps 
many more than half, are for amounts 
smaller than the average—mean. That 
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is to say, a few very large loans are known 
to be included ranging upward to several 
hundreds of thousands of dollars and 
these have resulted in what the statisti- 
cian calls a skewed distribution. 

These data rather strongly suggest 
that at most only a few hundred very 
large or very productive farms would be 
affected by the $50,000 cutoff. Of 
course, some farms may appear in more 
than one of the grain-crop categories or 
may have taken out other, smaller loans 
on grains or cotton. Also, inasmuch as 
loans would be available under S. 3126 
for up to $50,000 of products per farm, 
the cutoff would be only on amounts 
above that limit. 

The statistics at hand do not clear up 
the question of the extent to which the 
grain and cotton on which these large 
loans are made is eventually delivered to 
the Government to satisfy the loan, or 
redeemed by the borrowing farmer prior 
to loan maturity and sold on the market 
rather than falling into the hands of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. Though 
detailed quantitative information is not 
available, discussion seems to bring out 
the general information that many of 
these loans are taken mostly because they 
provide a low interest credit source for 
the very large short-term capital re- 
quirements of these large farms. Par- 
ticularly in the drier parts of the Great 
Plains where most of the large loans are 
made on wheat, the product is generally 
a high quality, high protein wheat, which 
in most years can be and is sold on the 
market at premium price levels above 
the loan rate. Thus there would ap- 
pear to be considerable support for the 
claim that many, though not all, of the 
large loans have been redeemed. Their 
function then has been largely one of 
credit which has enabled the large farm- 
er to hold his production off the market 
at harvest time, awaiting a more oppor- 
tune marketing time and a higher price 
later in the year. By marketing the 
product at some more favorable price 
period during the post-harvest year, 
there may well be significant contribu- 
tion to market stability which benefits 
other producers as well as the large oper- 
ator. 

The further question arises of whether, 
if the Government loan were not avail- 
able beyond $50,000, capital from other 
sources would nevertheless be available 
and would be used to perform the same 
function. We can only guess that capital 
would be available, but not so abund- 
antly, nor on quite so favorable terms. 
Hence the withholding function would in 
some degree be handicapped or partially 
abandoned, 

Whether the unavailability of Govern- 
ment loans in excess of $50,000 per farm 
per year would lead to a reduction or 
restriction in scale of operations is also 
speculative. In some instances the limit, 
if considered very important, might lead 
to splitting up the operations within the 
family so each of two or more independ- 
ent operators could stay below the limit. 
Whether it would result in acreage reduc- 
tion of crops in surplus is doubtful. 
Likewise it could not be expected to have 
much significant effect on further ac- 
cumulation of additional land by ener- 
getic and successful operators. 
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THE INTERMEDIATE AND SMALLER FARMS 


These much more numerous groups, 
accounting for a very large fraction of 
the 1,116,105 loans made on the 7 grain 
and oil seed crops of 1953, presumably 
would not feel any direct effects from 
the loan cutoff at $50,000 per farm. 
There might be in practice some signifi- 
cant indirect effects of which the follow- 
ing may serve as hypothetical illustra- 
tions. 

In 1953 the 1,696 loans for more than 
$25,000 amounted to a total of $75,361,- 
539. If as much as one-third of that 
amount might be considered as repre- 
senting crops which would not be eligible 
for Government loan under the proposed 
$50,000 per farm cutoff, those products 
might have to move, or at least might 
be moved, to market at harvesttime. If 
so, the harvesttime market price pre- 


sumably would be depressed more se- 


verely than has recently been the case. 
The smaller and intermediate size farm 
operator, eligible for a loan on his full 
crop, would then have more reason to 
seek shelter under the Government sup- 
port than would otherwise be the case. 
Of course, he might not be able to avail 
himself of the Government price support 
unless storage facilities were to be pro- 
vided in areas where they are not now 
adequately available. That might lead 
to further expansion in Government 
storage facilities or further efforts to get 
others to provide such space. There is 
some doubt whether these smaller loans, 
once made, would be quite so likely to be 
redeemed. That is, the Government 
might end up owning more wheat from 


numerous smaller loans than would have 


been the case with fewer, larger loans. 
Administrative problems too might be 
more complex, partly because of the 
larger number of farmers involved but 
also because of greater diversity in type 
of product. 

However, there does seem to be at 
least one way in which the small and 
intermediate farmer might benefit. The 
support program has arrived at a posi- 
tion in the public estimation which 
might be designated as critical. ‘The 
publicity and criticism which has in the 
past few years accompanied the large 
loans has done much to undermine pub- 
lic confidence in the equity of the whole 
program. If such a loan ceiling of $50,- 
000 on the products of one farm in 1 
year, though touching only a few farm- 
ers directly, should take some of that 
burden off the back of the program and 
permit it to function in a more favorable 
public relations environment, that in 
itself might be considered to be a major 
value of the proposed limit. 


OTC WILL USURP THE POWERS OF 
CONGRESS 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, OTC is a 
subtle maneuver that would lead us into 
a form of world government without our 
knowledge or consent. 
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It is a form of brainwashing whereby 
the Congress would be deceived into 
signing its own death warrant. 

Behind this conspiracy is the State 
Department of our own Government. 

An agency that is sworn to protect the 
interests of the United States in its 
relationship with other nations. An 
agency whose career personnel are fa- 
miliar with conditions in every other 
nation except the United States, An 
agency that, in promoting cooperation, 
or in making concessions to win the al- 
leged good will of other nations, is not 
remotely concerned with the havoc in- 
flicted upon certain American industries 
and American workers by such policies. 

The State Department acts alone, pre- 
ferring to ignore public opinion as ex- 
pressed through the duly elected repre- 
sentatives of the American people who 
constitute the Congress of the United 
States. 

The ill-concealed arrogance of the 
planners in the State Department is ex- 
posed by their own hand in asking us to 
vote for H. R. 5550. 

For behind this initial step is the 
transfer of the Constitution powers and 
responsibilities of the Congress to the 
State Department, to be followed in- 
evitably by our participation in a 35- 
member rulemaking body in which we 
would have but 1 voice against 34. An 
international legislature that would ac- 
quire the hidden power to liquidate some 
American industries and the livelihood 
of many American workers. 

They tried it before under GATT, the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. Congress has never ratified par- 
ticipation by the United States in GATT. 
Yet representatives from the executive 
department attend these meetings, and 
are drawing up various reciprocal trade 
arrangements. OTC is a side-door at- 
tempt, not only to ratify GATT, but to 
extend its authority, and dangerously 
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OTC is the big fist in silk gloves that 
would put us at the mercy of have-not 
nations, and require the United States 
to make every sacrifice. 

Communist Czechoslovakia and neu- 
tralist India are members of GATT. 

Red Russia could join, if it so wishes. 
With that would come the opportunity 
to sabotage our domestic economy, and 
our strength as the leader of the free 
world. 

Repeatedly, some Members of Con- 
gress have asked for Federal help to as- 
sist distressed industries and labor- 
surplus areas in the United States, but 
our proposals have been brushed aside 
in favor of giveaway programs to help 
other nations. 

In view of this contradiction, it ap- 
pears that the welfare of other nations 
is receiving more consideration within 
the secret councils of the executive de- 
partment, than the welfare of Ameri- 
cans. 

Secr: 

So are many of the decisions made by 
GATT. Some of its reports are classified 
so that the American people will not 
learn, in time, how some of their indus- 
tries and many of their jobs are being 
traded away. 
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As recently as August 25, 1955, the 
house of delegates of the American Bar 
Association adopted a resolution disap- 
proving H. R. 5550. Its reasoning was 
unassailable when it stated that, and I 
quote: 

Neither the President, nor Congress has 
the legal authority under the Constitution, 
to delegate the regulation of our commerce 
with foreign nations to a foreign-controlled 
group. 


No man can question the vast amount 
of help given in the postwar years to help 
other nations build their economies. 
This was done voluntarily. It has been 
largely successful. We have already 
made great reductions in our tariffs. 
Why then, the drive to place interna- 
tional controls over our domestic econ- 
omy? 

To open up an export market for a few 
American industries, at the expense of 
the majority of American producers 
whose market is in the United States, and 
who would be destroyed by an influx of 
foreign goods produced by low-wage 
countries? 

Or does it mask some other purpose? 

Such as involving us in the regimenta- 
tion of the one-worlders, who are so 
fascinated by the idea of global law and 
order that they would buy it at the ex- 
pense of our own hard-won freedoms? 

I suggest to the State Department that 
the Constitution cannot be amended by 
the indirect and illegal method that is 
implicit in H. R. 5550. 

We will not be a party to such decep- 
tion, or to the abdication of those powers 
vested in the Congress by the Constitu- 
tion. 

The bill to subordinate us to OTC must 
be defeated, if Americans are to retain 
control over their own industries and 
their own jobs. 


THE SEGREGATION ISSUE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. KEATING] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, recently 
we heard a lengthy debate here about the 
Supreme Court decision in the case of 
Brown against Board of Education, the 
so-called school segregation opinion. 

On Monday, 96 Members of Congress 
issued a declaration of constitutional 
principles, in which they attacked the 
decision in the school-segregation cases, 
In this manifesto they called the action 
of the Court an “unwarranted decision” 
and a “clear abuse of judicial power,” 
which substituted “naked power for es- 
tablished law.” 

I am fortunate to represent commu- 
nities where the segregation concept is 
simply unknown. Most of those who live 
in my part of the country find it hard to 
understand the intense feelings that 
have been expressed here by spokesmen 
for communities which are directly af- 
fected by the Court’s holding. But Iam 
not going to speak as a New Yorker this 
afternoon, nor as a northerner. Nor do 
I rise to criticize any of my colleagues, 
who have made such eloquent and stir- 
ring presentations of their problem and 
their points of view. 
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On the contrary, Mr. Speaker, I feel 
very strongly that all of us who have the 
honor of serving in this House should 
welcome the complete freedom and genu- 
ine tolerance with which conflicting 
viewpoints are received and considered 
here. It is a very good thing to air the 
problems and strongly held feelings of 
the people in any community of this 
Nation. 

I am taking part in this discussion 
primarily as a lawyer, Mr. Speaker. 
Most of the gentlemen who addressed 
themselves to the segregation opinion 
last week identified themselves, in the 
course of their remarks, as members of 
our profession, and there was a state- 
ment at one point to the effect that no 
reputable lawyer will rise to defend the 
legality of what the Court undertook 
to do in these decisions. I feel that the 
record should not be left standing open 
on this point. My conscience compels 
me to speak. 

I happen to agree with the decision. 
Furthermore, I have an abiding respect 
for the institution known as the Supreme 
Court. Ihave great admiration for Chief 
Justice Warren, identified in each of the 
opinions as the man who actually chose 
the words in which they are cast, and 
who is generally accorded credit for the 
manifest statesmanship that produced 
unanimity at every stage of the proceed- 
ings. But my main purpose today is to 
explain and describe what the Court 
seems actually to have done in deciding 
Brown against Board of Education and 
its companion cases. 

Before turning to the decisions them- 
selves, let me touch briefly on one other 
collateral issue about which the record 
has been left in some confusion, Mr. 
Speaker. The gentleman who spoke re- 
cently quoted rather extensively from the 
great and wise man who gave us the de- 
scription of our glorious Nation: con- 
ceived in liberty, and dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created 
equal.” Particular stress was laid on Mr. 
Lincoln’s arguments in the course of the 
Douglas debates, aimed at the errors 
which he felt were present in the Dred 
Scott decision of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. Lincoln was an eloquent and 
sometimes impassioned debater, and the 
language from his lips which found its 
way recently into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record was indeed forceful. But it 
speaks very well of the integrity of pur- 
pose and thoroughness of preparation 
which characterized the principal speech 
by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
FORRESTER], in which Mr. Lincoln was 
extensively quoted, that he included a 
quotation which puts everything else in 
proper context. Let me repeat that 
quotation here. Mr. Lincoln said, in 
the June 26 debate—1857: 

We think the Dred Scott decision is er- 
roneous. We know the Court that made it 
has often overruled its own decisions, and 


we shall do what we can to have it to over- 
rule this. 


I reiterate that language, because it 
negates some of the implications sought 
to be drawn from other quotations of 
the period. Mr. Lincoln thought it 
might be possible to prevail upon the 
Court to amend or reverse the stand it 
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had taken. He did not approve, and he 
did not at any point propose, the policy 
of defying or resisting the authority of 
the Justices, or the terms of their deci- 
sion. That is where I feel the line must 
still be drawn. The very oaths of office 
we took on entering service in this 
House would prohibit advocacy of de- 
fiance amounting to a conflict with the 
Federal Constitution. 

The decisions about which all this in- 
terest centers are actually one important 
order of the Court, and three separate 
opinions. But they are surprising, by 
contrast with the verbosity of many less 
important findings, in that all of them 
together fill only about 20 pages of the 
official United States Reports. They are 
also surprising, and in my view, very 
gratifying, in that every one of them is 
written by the Chief Justice for a unani- 
mous Court. Whatever questions or dif- 
ficulties might have troubled the nine 
Justices who comprise the Court were 
resolved before the opinion was pre- 
pared. The result is that the Court 
throws all its weight and prestige, with 
undivided force, behind this determina- 
tion of what the Federal Constitution 
means, as applied to the rights of an 
important segment of our American 
community. 

While I am characterizing the opinions 
in general, I would add one more com- 
ment: As a lawyer, with a draftsman’s 
respect for the written word, I appraise 
these opinions as singularly fine speci- 
mens of clear legal writing. They are 
terse, lucid, and to the point in a style 
which recalls the Olympian simplicity of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, 

The facts in all the cases which were 
joined together for consideration are 
substantially the same: Negro children 
of elementary and high-school age ap- 
plied to various courts, in jurisdictions 
where the school systems were segre- 
gated, urging that the laws which denied 
them free access to segregated white 
schools deprived them of rights which 
the Federal Constitution protects. In 
all but one of the cases, the lower courts 
denied relief, citing the so-called sepa- 
rate-but-equal doctrine expounded by 
the Supreme Court in the case of Plessy 
v. Ferguson (163 U. S. 537 (decided in 
1896)). All the cases which arose in 
State jurisdictions depended on the 
application of the 14th amendment of 
the Constitution. The one which arose 
in the District of Columbia, Bolling, et al. 
against Sharpe, et al., depended on the 
5th amendment, since the District of 
Columbia is a Federal jurisdiction, and 
the 14th amendment would consequently 
have no application. 

The first two cases reached the Su- 
preme Court in 1952, and were set for 
argument in the October term of that 
year. The Court officially noted that 
the other two cases, including the Boll- 
ing case from the District of Columbia, 
were pending and would likely be ap- 
pealed, and it therefore deferred the 
arguments so that all could be consoli- 
dated. By an order which appears at 
page 14 of volume 344, United States 
Reports, the Court requested the State 
of Kansas and the Topeka Board of Ed- 
ucation, defendants in the Brown case, 
to appear and present arguments. On 
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November 10, 1952, certiorari was 
granted in the Bolling case (344 U. S. 
837); and the consolidated cases were 
set for hearing by the Court on Decem- 
ber 9, 1952. 

These were preliminary orders, merely 
bringing the cases together and arrang- 
ing the mechanics of consolidated hear- 
ings, though it is noteworthy that the 
only dissent in the entire proceedings 
arose in this phase, over the question of 
deferring the initial argument in the 
first two cases which came up to the 
Court—Three Hundred and Forty-fourth 
United States Reports, page 1. 

After the first hearing and holding 
the cases under advisement for several 
months, the Court issued an order, on 
June 8, 1953, setting all of them for re- 
argument, and requesting counsel to de- 
velop arguments on the legislative his- 
tory of the 14th amendment and whether 
that amendment was intended to reach 
public education, the existence and ex- 
tent of the power of the Court to deal 
with the segregation issue in public 
schools, and, if the power were adequate, 
the best and most practical way to ac- 
complish a gradual readjustment in ac- 
cord with whatever the Court might 
rule. This order—Three Hundred and 
Forty-fifth United States Reports, page 
972—also included an invitation to the 
Attorney General of the United States to 
appear and participate in the argument 
if he wished to do so. The second argu- 
ment, pursuant to this order, followed on 
December 8, 1953. 

Five months later, on May 17, 1954, the 
Court handed down its principal, unani- 
mous decisions in the cases which had 
arisen from State jurisdictions—Brown 
v. Board of Education, etc. (347 U. S. 
483), and in the Bolling case, from the 
District of Columbia—Three Hundred 
and Forty-seventh United States Re- 
ports, page 497. 

It is perhaps presumptuous for me to 
try to explain what the Court said in 
these opinions with any idea of making 
it clearer than the language of the opin- 
ions themselves. Under leave already 
granted, I attach the text as an appendix, 
since I feel that it will be very useful 
to the Members to have the decisions 
themselves gathered here at one point 
in the Record. But, in summary, the 
Brown opinion concludes that there is 
nothing definitive in the legislative his- 
tory of the 14th amendment, and that 
the drafters could not have held any 
opinion about public education since 
public school systems had not yet been 
developed on any significant scale. 
Negro education at that time was non- 
existent, the Court notes, and it was 
actually a violation of local laws to offer 
any kind of education to Negroes in some 
jurisdictions. 

The earliest judicial interpretations of 
the 14th amendment held unequivocally 
that any discrimination based on race 
differences was unconstitutional. Then, 
in 1896, a divided Court wrote, Plessy 
against Ferguson, enunciating the sepa- 
rate-but-equal doctrine. Chief Justice 
Warren's opinion notes that the Plessy 
case dealt with transportation facilities, 
holding that laws which required sepa- 
rate railroad facilities were not violative 
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of the 14th amendment, so long as the 
facilities provided were equal in quality 
and comfort. Subsequently, the same 
doctrine was applied in the field of edu- 
cation, but the cases which the Court 
collects all turned on a finding of the 
fact that the educational facilities in- 
volved were not, in fact, equal, so that 
the separation was stricken on this basis. 
It should be noted, however, that these 
cases, cited in the opinion, constitute in 
fact judicial holdings that segregation in 
certain limited educational fields has 
been unconstitutional for some time past. 

Then Chief Justice Warren passes to 
the simple heart of the current cases. 
In each of them the lower courts had 
found as a fact that the accommodations 
tendered white and colored children 
were equal, so that for the first time the 
Court was obliged to determine whether 
the fact that they were separate, stand- 
ing alone, constituted a deprivation of 
equal protection or due process. This 
was and is a pure question of fact, of 
course, and it appears from the opinion 
that three of the lower courts had made 
findings precisely to this effect, that is, 
that even though the facilities provided 
both groups of children were equal, the 
mere fact of separation or segregation 
alone deprived the Negroes of equally 
good educations, 

This explains why the Court acknowl- 
edges, in one of its footnotes, a number 
of eminent authorities in the fields of 
psychology and education. It turned to 
the experts, to ascertain what the effects 
of separation, or implied ostracism, 
might be on the school-age child and 
his learning processes. The experts 
seemingly buttressed the findings of the 
lower courts, that such effects were ad- 
verse. 

No one can disagree with the Court's 
observation that 

We must consider public education in the 
light of its full development and its present 


place in American life throughout the Na- 
tion. 


And in this light, there is certainly 
an eminently reasonable foundation for 
the opinion that segregation per se has 
deleterious effects. The conclusion from 
which everything follows, by the auto- 
matic application of constitutional prin- 
ciples, is as follows: 

We conclude that in the field of public 
education the doctrine of “separate but 
equal” has no place. Separate educational 
facilities are inherently unequal. 


In the companion case of Bolling et 
al. v. Sharpe et al. (347 U. S. 497), de- 
cided at the same time, the Court ap- 
plies the same reasoning to the District 
of Columbia, invoking the due process 
clause of the fifth amendment, as a limi- 
tation upon the Government of the 
United States, acting through the gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia, on 
the reasoning that segregation is a vio- 
lation of personal rights which amounts 
also to a deprivation of liberty without 
due process. The Court is also candid 
about a practical consideration under- 
lying this reasoning: It would be un- 
thinkable that the Constitution could 
impose less of a burden in this respect 
upon the Federal Government than it 
imposes upon the several States. 
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It is surprising that the device, 
adopted by the Court, which is most 
clearly and obviously a judicial effort to 
temper the impact of this decision is the 
device which has evoked most bitter and 
enduring criticism. Instead of reversing 
the cases and closing the matter, with 
the new principle unequivocally estab- 
lished as controlling precedent for all 
school systems from that date forward, 
the Court set yet another hearing, for 
the following term, and invited inter- 
ested parties to brief the questions of 
implementation, how the new principle 
might be most fairly applied, with a 
minimum of hardship and disruption. 
These final arguments were heard on 
April 11, 1955, and the final, consoli- 
dated opinion, covering all the cases, 
was handed down on May 31, 1955, 349 
United States, page 294. 

This opinion, also written by the Chief 
Justice for a unanimous Court, consists 
of four pages and cites no authorities, 
as it is more in the nature of an order of 
the Court than a supplementary opin- 
ion. Referring to the principle estab- 
lished previously, that segregation in 
public-school systems, is per se, a viola- 
tion of civil rights, the Court notes that 
this will make all provisions of Federal, 
State, and local law to the contrary un- 
constitutional. The precise words are 
that such laws “must yield to this prin- 
cip. 3 

T should like to dwell on those words 
for a moment, because I suspect that 
they are what critics of the opinion 
mean to attack as judicial legislation, 
usurpation, political, or policymaking, 
and so forth. It is true that the Court is 
seemingly challenging a considerable 
body of State and local law. It is true 
that the opinion must necessarily con- 
flict with that body of law. But look 
again at the words, must yield to this 
principle.” 

The Court is not saying that the laws 
must fall by its authority or by its order. 
The Court only observes, quite properly, 
that such a result will follow. And as 
for the absence of citation of author- 
ities, I am sure there is not a Member 
present in this Chamber who could not 
quickly supply the absolute authority 
which the Court had in mind. I shall 
read it: 

Article VI, clause 2: This Constitution, 
and the laws of the United States which 
shall be made in pursuance thereof * * * 
shall be the supreme law of the land; and 
the judges in every State shall be bound 
thereby, anything in the constitution or 
laws of any State to the contrary notwith- 
standing. > 


The Court concludes that the best and 
most orderly way in which to imple- 
ment its decision is to refer the matter 
back, in each case, to the local courts 
for application of their plenary equity 
powers. This it does, with the warn- 
ing, “but it should go without saying 
that the vitality of these constitutional 
principles cannot be allowed to yield 
simply because of disagreement with 
them.” The parties defendant are re- 
quired to make a prompt and reason- 
able start in the matter of desegrega- 
tion, and thereafter they are to be lib- 
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erally accorded such time as they may 
need to make a smooth transition to 
nonsegregated educational systems. The 
opinion observes: 

To that end, the courts may consider prob- 
lems related to administration, arising from 
the physical condition of the school plant, 
the school transportation system, personnel, 
revision of school districts and attendant 
areas into compact units to achieve a sys- 
tem determining admission to the public 
schools on a nonracial basis, and the revi- 
sion of local laws and regulations which 
may be necessary in solving the foregoing 
problems. 


The foregoing is the sum and sub- 
stance of the decisions of the Court. I 
submit that, taken together, they are an 
exemplary demonstration of moderation 
in approaching what is patently a pain- 
ful and difficult problem. 

In conclusion, I should like to say a 
few words more about the matter of 
precedents for these opinions. Several of 
the gentlemen who spoke the other day 
implied there were none, as if the Court 
had taken off upon some new and un- 
charted path. Precisely the opposite is 
true. The sharpest break with tradi- 
tion in applying the 14th amendment, 
from the date of its adoption to the 
present, came with the Plessy case, de- 
cided in 1896, and which I have already 
cited. The dissent of Mr. Justice Harlan, 
ancestor and namesake of the present 
Justice, collects numerous authorities 
which support this recent action of the 
Court. And let me read you a few lines 
of Justice Harlan’s language, written for 
that occasion 60 years ago: 

The white race deems itself to be the 
dominant race in this country. And so it 
is, in prestige, in achievements, in education, 
in wealth, and in power. So I doubt not 
that it will continue to be for all time, if 
it remains true to its great heritage and 
holds fast to the principles of constitu- 
tional liberty. But in view of the Consti- 
tution, in the eye of the law, there is in 
this country no superior, dominant, ruling 
class of citizens. There is no caste here. 
Our Constitution is colorblind, and neither 
knows nor tolerates classes among citizens. 
In respect of civil rights, all citizens are 
equal before the law. The humblest is the 
peer of the most powerful. The law re- 
gards man as man, and takes no account of 
his surroundings or of his color when his 
civil rights as guaranteed by the supreme 
law of the land are involved. 


To this I would add one more brief 
quote, from an act done in the First Con- 
gress, from which we who are assembled 
here today trace our origin, in a docu- 
ment signed 180 years ago: 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
That all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable Rights, that among these are 
Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness, 
That to secure these rights, Governments are 
instituted among Men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. 


I hope we shall be able to keep this 
great heritage in focus. I agree with my 
esteemed friends from Southern States 


that we are facing challenges akin to 


those which plagued our Nation in the 
sad days of reconstruction. But I am 


sure that, on reflection, none of us will 


wish to carry his partisanship on this 
matter beyond the limits of judicial re- 
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consideration, or legislative or constitu- 
tional revision. And I hope that the 
wisdom and restraint of the Court’s own 
language in these decisions will prove 
helpful to all of us. 

Under leave already granted, I attach 
pertinent texts from the Supreme Court: 
APPENDIX 
In THE SUPREME Court OF THE UNITED 

STATES—DEcISIONS PER CURIAM AND OR- 
DERS—FRoM May 18 THROUGH JUNE 15, 1953 
(345 U. S. 972) 
JUNE 8, 1953 
Miscellaneous orders 


No. 8. Brown et al. v. Board of Education 
of Topeka et al.: 

No, 101. Briggs et al. v. Elliott et al., Mem- 
bers of Board of Trustees of School District 
No. 22, et al.; 

No. 191. Davis et al. v. County School Board 
of Prince Edward County et al.; 

No. 413. Bolling et al. v. Sharpe et al.; and 

No. 448. Gebhart et al. v. Belton et al. 

Each of these cases is ordered restored to 
the docket and is assigned for reargument 
on Monday, October 12, next. In their briefs 
and on oral argument counsel are requested 
to discuss particularly the following ques- 
tions insofar as they are relevant to the 
respective cases: 

1. What evidence is there that the Con- 
gress which submitted and the State legis- 
latures and conventions which ratified the 
14th amendment contemplated or did not 
contemplate, understood or did not under- 
stand, that it would abolish segregation in 
public schools? 

2. If neither the Congress in submitting 
nor the States in ratifying the 14th amend- 
ment understood that compliance with it 
would require the immediate abolition of 
segregation in public schools, was it never- 
theless the understanding of the framers of 
the amendment (a) that future Congresses 
might, in the exercise of their power under 
section 5 of the amendment, abolish such 
segregation, or (b) that it would be with- 
in the judicial power, in light of future con- 
ditions, to construe the amendment as 
abolishing such segregation of its own force? 

8. On the assumption that the answers to 
questions 2 (a) and (b) do not dispose of 
the issue, is it within the judicial power, in 
construing the amendment, to abolish segre- 
gation in public schools? 

4. Assuming it is decided that segregation 
in public schools violates the 14th amend- 
ment (a) would a decree necessarily follow 
providing that, within the limits set by nor- 
mal geographic school districting, Negro 
children should forthwith be admitted to 
schools of their choice; or (b) may this 
Court, in the exercise of its equity powers, 
permit an effective gradual adjustment to 
be brought about from existing segregated 
systems to a system not based on color dis- 
tinctions? 

5. On the assumption on which questions 
4 (a) and (b) are based, and assuming fur- 
ther that this Court will exercise its equity 
powers to the end described in question 4 
(b), (a) should this Court formulate de- 
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“tailed decrees in these cases; (b) if so, what 


specific issues should the decrees reach; (c) 
should this Court appoint a special master 
to hear evidence with a view to recommend- 
ing specific terms for such decrees; (d) 
should this Court remand to the courts of 


first instance with directions to frame de- 


crees in these cases, and if so what general 
directions should the decrees of this Court 


“include and what procedures should the 


courts of first instance follow in arriving at 
the specific terms of more detailed decrees? 

The Attorney General of the United States 
is invited to take part in the oral argument 
and to file an additional brief if he so de- 
sires. 


In THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED 
1. 2, 4. AND 10—OcrosER 


(347 U. S. 483) 


1. Oliver Brown et al., Appellants, v. Board 
of Education of Topeka, Shawnee County, 
Kansas, et al. On appeal from the United 
States District Court for the District of 
Kansas. 

2. Harry Briggs, Jr., et ab., Appellants, v. 
R. W. Elliott et al.“ On appeal from the 
United States District Court for the Eastern 
District of South Carolina. 

4. Dorothy E. Davis et al., Appellants, v. 
County School Board of Prince Edward 
County, Virginia, et al.: On appeal from the 
United States District Court for the Eastern 
District of Virginia. 

10. Francis B. Gebhart et al., Petitioners, 
v. Ethel Louise Belton et al. On writ of 
certiorari to the Supreme Court of Delaware. 


MAY 17, 1954 


Mr. Chief Justice Warren delivered the 
opinion of the Court. 

These cases come to us from the States of 
Kansas, South Carolina, Virginia, and Dela- 
ware. They are premised on different facts 
and different local conditions, but a common 
legal question justifies their consideration 
together in this consolidated opinion.“ 


In the Kansas case, Brown v. Board of 
Education, the plaintiffs are Negro children 
of elementary school age residing in Topeka. 
They brought this action in the United States 
District Court for the District of Kansas to 
enjoin enforcement of a Kansas statute 
which permits, but does not require, cities of 
more than 15,000 population to maintain sep- 
arate school facilities for Negro and white 
students. Kan. Gen. Stat. § 72-1724 (1949). 
Pursuant to that authority, the Topeka Board 
of Education elected to establish segregated 
elementary schools. Other public schools in 
the community, however, are operated on a 
nonsegregated basis. The three-judge dis- 
trict court, convened under 28 U. S. C. $$ 
2281 and 2284, found that segregation in pub- 
lic education has a detrimental effect upon 
Negro children, but denied relief on the 
ground that the Negro and white schools 
were substantially equal with respect to 
buildings, transportation, curricula, and edu- 
cational qualifications of teachers. 98 F. 
Supp. 797. The case is here on direct appeal 
under 28 U. S. C. § 1253. 

In the South Carolina case, Briggs v. El- 
Hott, the plaintiffs are Negro children of 
both elementary and high school age re- 
siding in Clarendon County. They brought 
this action in the United States District 
Court for the Eastern District of South Caro- 
lina to enjoin enforcement of provisions in 
the State constitution and statutory code 
which require the segregation of Negroes 
and whites in public schools. (S. C. Const., 
Art. XI, § 7; S. C. Code § 5377 (1942).) The 
three-judge district court, convened under 
28 U. S. C. 58 2281 and 2284, denied the re- 
quested relief. The court found that the 
Negro schools were inferior to the white 
schools and ordered the defendants to begin 
immediately to equalize the facilities. But 
the court sustained the validity of the con- 
tested provisions and denied the plaintiffs 
admission to the white schools during the 
equalization program. (98 F. Supp. 529.) 
This Court vacated the district court's judg- 
ment and remanded the case for the purpose 
of obtaining the court’s views on a report filed 
by the defendants concerning the 
made in the equalization program. (342 U. 
S. 350.) On remand, the district court found 
that substantial equality had been achieved 
except for buildings and that the defendants 
were proceeding to rectify this inequality as 
well. (103 F. Supp. 920.) The case is again 
here on direct appeal under 28 U. S. C. § 1253. 
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In each of the cases, minors of the Negro 
race, through their legal representatives, seek 
the aid of the courts in obtaining admission 
to the public schools of their community on 
@ nonsegregated basis. In each instance, 
they had been denied admission to schools 
attended by white children under laws re- 
quiring or permitting segregation according 
to race. This segregation was alleged to de- 
prive the plaintiffs of the equal protection 


of the laws under the 14th amendment. 


In each of the cases other than the 
Delaware case, a three-judge federal district 
court denied relief to the plaintiffs on the 
so-called separate but equal doctrine an- 
nounced by this Court in Plessy v. Ferguson, 
(163 U. S. 537). Under that doctrine, equal- 
ity of treatment is accorded when the races 
are provided substantially equal facilities, 
éven though these facilities be separate. In 
the Delaware case, the supreme court of 
Delaware adhered to that doctrine, but or- 
dered that the plaintiffs be admitted to the 
white schools because of their superiority to 
the Negro schools. 

The plaintiffs contend that segregated 
public schools are not equal“ and cannot be 
made “equal,” and that hence they are de- 


In the Virginia case, Davis v. County 
School Board, the plaintiffs are Negro chil- 
dren of high school age residing in Prince 
Edward County. They brought this action 
in the United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of Virginia to enjoin en- 
forcement of provisions in the State consti- 
tution and statutory code which require the 
segregation of Negroes and whites in public 
schools. Va. Const., § 140; Va. Code § 22- 
221 (1950). The three-judge district court, 
convened under 28 U. S. C. §§ 2281 and 2284, 
denied the requested relief. The court 
found the Negro school inferior in physical 
plant, curricula, and transportation, and 
ordered the defendants forthwith to provide 
substantially equal curricula and transporta- 
tion and to “proceed with all reasonable dili- 
gence and dispatch to remove" the inequality 
in physical plant. But, as in the South Caro- 
lina case, the court sustained the validity 
of the contested provisions and denied the 
plaintiffs admission to the white schools dur- 
ing the equalization program. 103 F. Supp. 
337. The case is here on direct appeal under 
28 U. S. C. § 1253. 

In the Delaware case, Gebhart v. Belton, 
the plaintiffs are Negro children of both ele- 
mentary and high school age residing in 
New Castle County.. They brought this ac- 
tion in the Delaware Court of Chancery to 
enjoin enforcement of provisions in the State 
constitution and statutory code which re- 
quire the segregation of Negroes and whites 
in public schools. (Del. Const., art. X, § 2; 
Del. Rev. Code § 2631 (1935).) The chancel- 
lor gave judgment for the plaintiffs and or- 
dered their immediate admission to schools 
previously attended only by white children, 
on the ground that the Negro schools were 
inferior with respect to teacher training, pu- 
pil-teacher ratio, extra-curricular activities, 
physical plant, and time and distance in- 
volved in travel. (87 A. 2d 862.) The chan- 
cellor also found that segregation itself re- 
sults in an inferior education for Negro chit- 
dren (see note 10, infra), but did not rest 
his decision on that ground. (Id., at 865.) 
The chancellor’s decree was affirmed by the 
supreme court of Delaware, which intimated, 
however, that the defendants might be able 
to obtain a modification of the decree after 
equalization of the Negro and white schools 
had been accomplished. (91 A. 2d 137, 152.) 
The defendants, contending only that the 
Delaware courts had erred in ordering the 
immediate admission of the Negro plaintiffs 
to the white schools, applied to this Court 
for certiorari. The writ was granted (344 
U. S. 891). The plaintiffs, who were success- 
ful below, did not submit to a cross petition. 
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prived of the equal protection of the laws. 
Because of the obvious importance of the 
question presented, the Court took jurisdic- 
tion Argument was heard in the 1952 
Term, and reargument was heard this Term 
on certain questions propounded by the 
Court. 

Reargument was largely devoted to the 
circumstances surrounding the adoption of 
the 14th amendment in 1868. It covered 
exhaustively consideration of the amend- 
ment in Congress, ratification by the States, 
then existing practices in racial segregation, 
and the views of proponents and oppo- 
nents of the amendment. This discussion 
and our own investigation convince us that, 
although these sources cast some light, it 
is not enough to resolve the problem with 
which we are faced. At best, they are in- 
conclusive. The most avid proponents of 
the postwar amendments undoubtedly in- 
tended them to remove all legal distinc- 
tions among “all persons born or naturalized 
in the United States." Their opponents, 
Just as certainly, were antagonistic to both 
the letter and the spirit of the amendments 
and wished them to have the most limited 
effect. What others in Congress and the 
State legislatures had in mind cannot be 
determined with any degree of certainty. 

An additional reason for the inconclusive 
nature of the amendment’s history, with 
respect to segregated schools, is the status 
of public education at that time. In the 
South, the movement toward free common 
schools, supported by general taxation, had 
not yet taken hold. Education of white 
children was largely in the hands of private 
groups. Education of Negroes was almost 
nonexistent, and practically all of the race 
were illiterate. In fact, any education of 
Negroes was forbidden by law in some States, 
Today, in contrast, many Negroes have 
achieved outstanding success in the arts and 
sciences as well as in the business and 
professional world. It is true that public 
education had already advanced further in 


344 U. S. 1, 141, 891. 

345 U. S. 972. The Attorney General of 
the United States participated both Terms as 
amicus curiae. 

For a general study of the development 
of public education prior to the amendment, 
see Butts and Cremin, A History of Educa- 
tion in American Culture (1953), pts. I, II; 
Cubberley, Public Education in the United 
States (1934 ed.). cc. I-XII. School prac- 
tices current at the time of the adoption 
of the 14th amendment are described in 
Butts and Crimen, supra, at 269-275; Cub- 
berley, supra, at 288-339, 408-431; Knight, 
Public Education in the South (1922), cc. 
VIII, IX. See also H. Ex. Doc. No. 315, 4ist 
Cong., 2d sess. (1871). Although the de- 
mand for free public schools followed sub- 
stantially the same pattern in both the North 
and the South, the development in the South 
did not begin to gain momentum until about 
1850, some 20 years after that in the 
North. The reasons for the somewhat slower 
development in the South (e. g., the rural 
character of the South and the different 
regional attitudes toward State assistance) 
are well explained in Cubberley, supra, at 
408-423. In the country as a whole, but 
particularly in the South, the war virtually 
stopped all progress in public education. Id., 
at 427-428. The low status of Negro educa- 
tion in all sections of the country, both be- 
fore and immediately after the war, is de- 
scribed in Beale, A History of Freedom of 
Teaching in American Schools (1941), 112- 
132, 175-195. Compulsory school attendance 
laws were not generally adopted until after 
the ratification of the 14th amendment, and 
it was not until 1918 that such laws were 
in force in all the States, Cubberley, supra, 
at 563-565. 
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the North, but the effect of the amendment 
on Northern States was generally ignored 
in the congressional debates. Even in the 
North, the conditions of public education 
did not approximate those existing today. 
The curriculum was usually rudimentary; 
ungraded schools were common in rural 
areas; the school term was but 3 months 
a year in many States; and compulsory 
school attendance was virtually unknown. 
As @ consequence, it is not surprising that 
there should be so little in the history of 
the 14th amendment relating to its in- 
tended effect on public education. 

In the first cases in this Court construing 
the 14th amendment, decided shortly after 
its adoption, the Court interpreted it as pro- 
scribing all State-imposed discriminations 
against the Negro race. § The doctrine of 
“separate but equal” did not make its ap- 
pearance in this Court until 1896 in the 
case of Plessy v. Ferguson, supra, involving 
not education but transportation.“ Amer- 
ican courts have since labored with the doc- 
trine for over half a century. In this Court, 
there have been six cases involving the sep- 
arate but equal” doctrine in the field of pub- 
lic education.“ In Cumming v. County 
Board of Education, (175 U. S. 528), and Gong 
Lum v. Rice (275 U. S. 78), the validity of the 
doctrine itself was not challenged’ In more 
recent cases, all on the graduate school level, 
inequality was found in that specific bene- 
fits enjoyed by white students were denied 
to Negro students of the same educational 


5 Slaughter-House Cases (16 Wall. 36, 67- 
72 (1873)); Strauder v. West Virginia (100 
U. S. 303, 307-308 (1879) ): 

“It ordains that no State shall deprive any 
person of life, liberty, or property, without 
due process of law, or deny to any person 
within its jurisdiction the equal protection 
of the laws. What is this but declaring that 
the law in the States shall be the same for 
the black as for the white; that all persons, 
whether colored or white, shall stand equal 
before the laws of the States, and, in regard 
to the colored race, for whose protection the 
amendment was primarily designed, that no 
discrimination shall be made against them 
by law because of their color? The words of 
the amendment, it is true, are prohibitory, 
but they contain a necessary implication of a 
positive immunity, or right, most valuable to 
the colored race—the right to exemption 
from unfriendly legislation against them dis- 
tinctively as colored—exemption from legal 
discriminations, implying inferiority in civil 
society, lessening the security of their enjoy- 
ment of the rights which others enjoy, and 
discriminations which are steps towards re- 
ducing them to the condition of a subject 
race.” See also Virginia v. Rives (100 U. S. 
813, 318 (1879) ); Ex parte Virginia (100 U. S. 
339, 344-345 (1879) ). 

„The doctrine apparently originated in 
Roberts v. City of Boston, 59 Mass. 198, 206 
(1849), upholding school segregation against 
attack as being violative of a State constitu- 
tional guarantee of equality. Segregation in 
Boston public schools was eliminated in 1855. 
Mass. Acts 1855, c. 256. But elsewhere in the 
North segregation in public education has 
persisted until recent years. It is apparent 
that such segregation has long been a nation- 
wide problem, not merely one of sectional 
concern. 

See also Berea College v. Kentucky (211 
U. S. 45 (1908) ). 

In the Cumming case, Negro taxpayers 
sought an injunction requiring the defend- 
ant school board to discontinue the opera- 
tion of a high school for white children un- 
til the board resumed operation of a high 
school for Negro children. Similarly, in the 
Gong Lum case, the plaintiff, a child of Chi- 
nese descent, contended only that State 
authorities had misapplied the doctrine by 
classifying him with Negro children and re- 
quiring him to attend a Negro school, 
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qualifications. (Missouri ez rel. Gaines v. 
Canada (305 U. S. 337); Sipuel v. Oklahoma 
(332 U. S. 631); Sweatt v. Painter (330 U. S. 
629); McLaurin v. Oklahoma State Regents 
(693 U. S. 637).) In none of these cases was 
it necessary to reexamine the doctrine to 
grant relief to the Negro plaintiff. And in 
Sweatt v. Painter, supra, the Court ex- 
pressly reserved decision on the question 
whether Plessy v. Ferguson should be held 
inapplicable to public education. 

In the instant cases, that question is di- 
rectly presented. Here, unlike Sweatt v. 
Painter, there are findings below that the 
Negro and white schools involved have been 
equalized, or are being equalized, with re- 
spect to buildings, curricula, qualifications, 
and salaries of teachers, and other “tangible” 
factors.“ Our decision, therefore, cannot 
turn on merely a comparison of these tangi- 
ble factors in the Negro and white schools 
involved in each of the cases. We must look 
instead to the effect of segregation itself on 
public education, 

In approaching this problem, we cannot 
turn the clock back to 1868 when the amend- 
ment was adopted, or even to 1896 when 
Plessy v. Ferguson was written. We must 
consider public education in the light of its 
fuli development and its present place in 
American life throughout the Nation. Only 
in this way can it be determined if segrega- 
tion in public schools deprives these plaintiffs 
of the equal protection of the laws. 

Today, education is perhaps the most im- 
portant function of State and local govern- 
ments. Compulsory school attendance laws 
and the great expenditures for education 
both demonstrate our recognition of the 
importance of education to our democratic 
society. It is required in the performance of 
our most basic public responsibilities, even 
service in the Armed Forces. It is the very 
foundation of good citizenship. Today it is 
a principal instrument in awakening the 
child to cultural values, in preparing him for 
later professional training, and in helping 
him to adjust normally to his environment. 
In these days, it is doubtful that any child 
may reasonably be expected to succeed in life 
if he is denied the opportunity of an educa- 
tion. Such an opportunity, where the State 
has undertaken to provide it, is a right which 
must be made available to all on equal terms. 

We come then to the question presented: 
Does segregation of children in public 
schools solely on the basis of race, even 
though the physical facilities and other 
“tangible” factors may be equal, deprive the 
children of the minority group of equal edu- 
cational opportunities? We believe that it 
does. 

In Sweatt v. Painter, supra, in finding that 
& segregated law school for Negroes could not 
provide them equal educational opportuni- 
ties, this Court relied in large part on “those 
qualities which are incapable of objective 
measurement but which make for greatness 
in a law school.” In McLaurin v. Oklahoma 
State Regents, supra, the Court, in requiring 
that a Negro admitted to a white graduate 
school be treated like all other students, 
again resorted to intangible considerations: 
“* © * his ability to study, to engage in 


*In the Kansas case, the court below found 
substantial equality as to all such factors 
(98 F. Supp. 797, 798). In the South Caro- 
lina case, the court below found that the 
defendants were proceeding “promptly and 
in good faith to comply with the court’s 
decree” (103 F. Supp. 920, 921). In the Vir- 
ginia case, the court below noted that the 
equalization program was already “afoot and 
progressing” (103 F. Supp. 337, 341); since 
then, we have been advised, in the Virginia 
attorney general's brief on reargument, that 
the program has now been completed. In 
the Delaware case, the court below similarly 
noted that the State’s equalization program 
was well under way (91 A. 2d 137, 149), 
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discussions and exchange views with other 
students, and, in general, to learn his pro- 
fession.” Such considerations apply with 
added force to children in grade and high 
schools. To separate them from others of 
similar age and qualifications solely because 
of their race generates a feeling of inferior- 
ity as to their status in the community that 
may affect their hearts and minds in a way 
unlikely ever to be undone. The effect of 
this separation on their educational oppor- 
tunities was well stated by a finding in the 
Kansas case by a court which nevertheless 
felt compelled to rule against the Negro 
plaintiffs: 

“Segregation of white and colored children 
in public schools has a detrimental effect 
upon the colored children. The impact is 
greater when it has the sanction of the law; 
for the policy of separating the races is usu- 
ally interpreted as denoting the inferiority 
of the Negro group. A sense of inferiority 
affects the motivation of a child to learn. 
Segregation with the sanction of law, there- 
fore, has a tendency to retard the educa- 
tional and mental development of Negro 
children and to deprive them of some of the 
benefits they would receive in a racially 
integrated school system.“ 19 

Whatever may have been the extent of 
psychological knowledge at the time of 
Plessy v. Ferguson, this finding is amply sup- 
ported by modern authority." Any lan- 
guage in Plessy v. Ferguson contrary to this 
finding is rejected. 

We conclude that in the field of public 
education the doctrine of “separate but 
equal” has no place. Separate educational 
facilities are inherently unequal. There- 
fore, we hold that the plaintiffs and others 
similarly situated for whom the actions have 
been brought are, by reason of the segre- 
gation complained of, deprived of the equal 
protection of the laws guaranteed by the 
14th amendment. This disposition makes 
unnecessary any discussion whether such 
segregation also violates the Due Process 
Clause of the 14th amendment.“ 

Because these are class actions, because of 
the wide applicability of this decision, and 
because of the great variety of local condi- 
tions, the formulation of decrees in these 
cases presents problems of considerable com- 
plexity. On reargument, the consideration 
of appropriate relief was necessarily subordi- 
nated to the primary question—the consti- 
tutionality of segregation in public educa- 
tion. We have now announced that such 
segregation is a denial of the equal pro- 
tection of the laws. In order that we may 
have the full assistance of the parties in 
formulating decrees, the cases will be re- 


A similar finding was made in the Dela- 
ware case: “I conclude from the testimony 
that in our Delaware society, State-imposed 
segregation in education itself results in the 
Negro children, as a class, receiving educa- 
tional opportunities which are substantially 
inferior to those available to white children 
ate similarly situated.” (87 A. 2d 862, 

u K. B. Clark, Effect of Prejudice and Dis- 
crimination on Personality Development 
(Midcentury White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, 1950); Witmer and 
Kotinsky, Personality in the Making (1952), 
c. VI; Deutscher and Chein, The Psychologi- 
cal Effects of Enforced Segregation: A Sur- 
vey of Social Science Opinion, 26 J. Psychol. 
259 (1948); Chein, What are the Psychologi- 
cal Effects of Segregation Under Conditions 
of Equal Facilities?, 3 Int. J. Opinion and 
Attitude Res. 229 (1949); Brameld, Educa- 
tional Costs, in Discrimination and National 
Welfare (McIver, ed., 1949), 44-48; Frazier, 
The Negro in the United States (1949), 674 
681. And see generally Myrdal, An American 
Dilemma (1944). 

See Bolling v. Sharpe, infra, concerning 
the oa process clause of the fifth amend- 
ment. 
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stored to the docket, and the parties are 
requested to present further argument on 
questions 4 and 5 previously propounded by 
the Court for the reargument this Term.” 
The Attorney General of the United States 
is again invited to participate. The at- 
torneys general of the States requiring or 
permitting segregation in public education 
will also be permitted to appear as amici 
curiae upon request to do so by September 
15, 1954, and submission of briefs by October 
1, 1954. 
It is so ordered. 


In THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED 
Srares—No. 8. OCTOBER Term, 1953 

Spottswood Thomas Bolling et al., Peti- 
tioner, v. C. Melvin Sharpe et al.: On writ 
of certiorari to the United States Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia Circuit. 

MAY 17, 1954 
(347 U. S. 497) 

Mr. Chief Justice Warren delivered the 
opinion of the Court. 

This case challenges the validity of segre- 
gation in the public schools of the District 
of Columbia. The petitioners, minors of the 
Negro race, allege that such segregation de- 
prives them of due process of law under the 
fifth amendment. They were refused admis- 
sion to a public school attended by white 
children solely because of their race. They 
sought the aid of the District Court for the 
District of Columbia in obtaining admission. 
That court dismissed their complaint. We 
granted a writ of certiorarl before judgment 
in the court of appeals because of the im- 
portance of the constitutional question pre- 
sented (344 U. S. 873). 

We have this day held that the Equal Pro- 
tection Clause of the 14th Amendment pro- 
hibits the States from maintaining racially 
segregated public schools The legal prob- 
lem in the District of Columbia is somewhat 
different, however. The fifth amendment, 
which is applicable in the District of Co- 
lumbia, does not contain an equal protection 
clause as does the 14th amendment which 
applies only to the States. But the concepts 
of equal protection and due process, both 
stemming from our American ideal of fair- 
ness, are not mutually exclusive. The “equal 


“4, Assuming it is decided that segrega- 
tion in public schools violates the 14th 
amendment— 

“(a) would a decree necessarily follow 
providing that, within the limits set by 
normal geographic school districting, Negro 
children should forthwith be admitted to 
schools of their choice, or 

“(b) may this Court, in the exercise of its 
equity powers, permit an effective gradual 
adjustment to be brought about from exist- 
ing segregated systems to a system not based 
on color distinctions? 

“5. On the assumption on which ques- 
tions 4 (a) and (b) are based, and assum- 
ing further that this Court will exercise its 
equity powers to the end described in ques- 
tion 4 (b), 

“(a) should this Court formulate detailed 
decrees in these cases; 

“(b) if so, what specific issues should the 
decrees reach; 

“(c) should this Court appoint a special 
master to hear evidence with a view to rec- 
ommending specific terms for such decrees; 

„d) should this Court remand to the 
courts of first instance with directions to 
frame decrees in these cases, and if so, what 
general directions should the decrees of this 
Court include and what procedures should 
the courts of first instance follow in arriving 
at the specific terms of more detailed de- 
crees?” 

* See Rule 42, Revised Rules of this Court 
(effective July 1, 1954). 

1 Brown v. Board of Education, ——U. 8. 
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protection of the laws” is a more explicit 
safeguard of prohibited unfairness than 
“due process of law,” and, therefore, we do 
not imply that the two are always inter- 
changeable phrases. But, as this Court has 
recognized, discrimination may be so unjus- 
tifiable as to be violative of due process. 

Classifications based solely upon race must 
be scrutinized with particular care, since 
they are contrary to our traditions and hence 
constitutionally suspect. As long ago as 
1896, this Court declared the principle “that 
the Constitution of the United States, in its 
present form, forbids, so far as civil and 
political rights are concerned, discrimination 
by the General Government, or by the States, 
against any citizen because of his race.“ 
And in Buchanan v. Warley (245 U. S. 60), the 
Court held that a statute which limited the 
right of a property owner to convey his prop- 
erty to a person of another race was, as an 
unreasonable discrimination, a denial of due 
process of law. 

Although the Court has not assumed to 
define “liberty” with any great precision, that 
term is not confined to mere freedom from 
bodily restraint. Liberty under law extends 
to the full range of conduct which the indi- 
vidual is free to pursue, and it cannot be re- 
stricted except for a proper governmental 
objective. Segregation in public education 
is not reasonably related to any proper gov- 
ernmental objective, and thus it imposes on 
Negro children of the District of Columbia a 
burden that constitutes an arbitrary depriva- 
tion of their liberty in violation of the due 
process clause. 

In view of our decision that the Constitu- 
tion prohibits the States from maintaining 
racially segregated public schools, it would 
be unthinkable that the same Constitution 
would impose a lesser duty on the Federal 
Government.“ We hold that racial segrega- 
tion in the public schools of the District of 
Columbia is a denial of the due process of 
law guaranteed by the Fifth Amendment to 
the Constitution. 

For the reasons set out in Brown v. Board 
of Education, this case will be restored to 
the docket for reargument on questions 4 
and 5 previously propounded by the Court 
(345 U. S. 972). 

It is so ordered. 


In THE SUPREME COURT or THE UNITED 
States—Nos, 1, 2, 3, 4, AND 5—OcTOBER 
Term, 1954 

(349 U. S. 294) 

1. Oliver Brown, et al., Appellants, v. Board 
of Education of Topeka, Shawnee County, 
Kansas, et al.: On appeal from the United 
States District Court for the District of 
Kansas. 


2. Harry Briggs, Jr., et al., Appellants, v. 
R. W. Elliott, et al.: On appeal from the 
United States District Court for the Eastern 
District of South Carolina. 

3. Dorothy E. Davis, et al., Appellants, v. 
County School Board of Prince Edward 
County, Virginia, et al.: On appeal from the 
United States District Court for the Eastern 
District of Virginia. 

4. Spottswood Thomas Bolling, et al., 
Petitioners, v. C. Melvin Sharpe, et al.: On 
writ of certiorari to the United States Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia 
Circuit. 


Detroit Bank v. United States (317 U. S. 
329); Currin v. Wallace, (306 U. S. 1. 13-14); 
Steward Machine Co. v. Davis, (301 U. S. 548, 
585). 

3 Korematsu v. United States (323 U. S. 214, 
216); Hirabayashi v. United States (320 U. S. 
81, 100). 

Gibson v. Mississippi (162 U. S. 565, 591). 
Cf. Steele v. Louisville & Nashville R. Co., 
(323 U. S. 192, 198-199). 

Ct. Hurd v. Hodge (334 U. S. 24). 
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5. Francis B. Gebhart, et al., Petitioners, v. 
Ethel Louise Belton, et al.: On writ of certi- 
orari to the Supreme Court of Delaware, 


MAY 31, 1955 


Mr. Chief Justice Warren delivered the 
opinion of the Court. 

These cases were decided on May 17, 1954. 
The opinions of that date, declaring the 
fundamental principle that racial discrimi- 
nation in public education is unconstitu- 
tional, are incorporated herein by reference. 
All provisions of Federal, State, or local law 
requiring or permitting such discrimination 
must yield to this principle. There remains 
for consideration the manner in which relief 
is to be accorded. 

Because these cases arose under different 
local conditions and their disposition will 
involve a variety of local problems, we re- 
quested further argument on the question of 
relief.“ In view of the nationwide impor- 
tance of the decision, we invited the Attorney 
General of the United States and the attor- 
neys general of all States requiring or per- 
mitting racial discrimination in public edu- 
cation to present their views on that ques- 
tion. The parties, the United States, and 
the States of Florida, North Carolina, Arkan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Maryland, and Texas filed 
briefs and participated in the oral argument. 

These presentations were informative and 
helpful to the Court in its consideration of 
the complexities arising from the transition 
to a system of public education freed of 
racial discrimination. The presentations 
also demonstrated that substantial steps to 
eliminate racial discrimination in public 
schools have already been taken, not only in 
some of the communities in which these 
eases arose, but in some of the States ap- 
pearing as amici curiae, and in other States 
as well. Substantial progress has been made 
in the District of Columbia and in the com- 
munities in Kansas and Delaware involved 
in this litigation. The defendants in the 
cases coming to us from South Carolina and 
Virginia are awaiting the decision of this 
Court concerning relief. 

Pull implementation of these constitu- 
tional principles may require solution of 
varied local school problems, School au- 
thorities have the primary responsibility 
for elucidating, assessing, and solving these 
problems; courts will have to consider 


1347 U. S. 483; 347 U. S. 497. 

Further argument was requested on the 
following questions, 347 U. S. 483, 495-496, 
n. 13, previously propounded by the Court: 

“4. Assuming it is decided that segrega- 
tion in public schools violates the 14th 
amendment— 

(a) would a decree necessarily follow pro- 
viding that, within the limits set by normal 
geographic school districting, Negro children 
should forthwith be admitted to schools of 
their choice, or 

“(b} may this Court, in the exercise of its 
equity powers, permit an effective gradual 
adjustment to be brought about from exist- 
ing segregated systems to a system not based 
on color distinctions? 

“5. On the assumption on which questions 
4 (a) and (b) are based, and assuming fur- 
ther that this Court will exercise its equity 
powers to the end described in question 4 (b), 

“(a) should this Court formulate detailed 
decrees in these cases; 

“(b) if so, what specific issues should the 
decrees reach; 

„(e) should this Court appoint a special 
master to hear evidence with a view to rec- 
ommending specific terms for such decrees; 

“(d) should this Court remand to the 
courts of first instance with directions to 
frame decrees in these cases, and if so, what 
general directions should the decrees of this 
Court include and what procedures should 
the courts of first instance follow in arriving 
at the specific terms of more detailed de- 
crees?” 
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whether the action of school authorities con- 
stitutes good faith implementation of the 
governing constitutional principles. Be- 
cause of their proximity to local conditions 
and the possible need for further hearings, 
the courts which originally heard these cases 
can best perform this judicial appraisal. 
Accordingly, we believe it appropriate to re- 
mand the cases to those courts.’ 

In fashioning and effectuating the decrees, 
the courts will be guided by equitable prin- 
ciples. Traditionally, equity has been char- 
acterized by a practical flexibility in shaping 
its remedies and by a facility for adjusting 
and reconciling public and private needs.“ 
These cases call for the exercise of these tra- 
ditional attributes of equity power. At 
stake is the personal interest of the plain- 
tiffs in admission to public schools as soon 
as practicable on a nondiscriminatory basis. 
To effectuate this interest may call for elimi- 
nation of a variety of obstacles in making 
the transition to school systems cperated in 
accordance with the constitutional principles 
set forth in our May 17, 1954, decision. 
Courts of equity may properly take into ac- 
count the public interest in the elimination 
of such obstacles in a systematic and effec- 
tive manner. But it should go without say- 
ing that the vitality of these constitutional 
principles cannot be allowed to yield sim- 
ply because of disagreement with them. 

While giving weight to these public and 
private considerations, the courts will re- 
quire that the defendants make a prompt 
and reasonable start toward full compliance 
with our May 17, 1954, ruling. Once such 
a start has been made, the courts may find 
that additional time is necessary to carry 
out the ruling in an effective manner. The 
burden rests upon the defendants to estab- 
lish that such time is necessary in the public 
interest and is consistent with good faith 
compliance at the earliest practicable date. 
To that end, the courts may consider prob- 
lems related to administration, arising from 
the physical condition of the school plant, 
the school transportation system, personnel, 
revision of school districts and attendance 
areas into compact units to achieve a system 
of determining admission to the public 
schools on a nonracial basis, and revision of 
local laws and regulations which may be 
necessary in solving the foregoing problems. 
They will also consider the adequacy of any 
plans the defendants may propose to meet 
these problems and to effectuate a transition 
to a racially nondiscriminatory school sys- 
tem. During this period of transition, the 
courts will retain jurisdiction of these cases. 

The judgments below, except that in the 
Delaware case, are accordingly reversed and 
remanded to the district éourts to take such 
proceedings and enter such orders and de- 
erees consistent with this opinion as are 
necessary and proper to admit to public 
echools on a racially nondiscriminatory 
basis with all deliberate speed the parties 
to these cases. The judgment in the Dela- 
ware case—ordering the immediate admis- 
sion of the plaintiffs to schools previously 
attended only by white children—is affirmed 
on the basis of the principles stated in our 
May 17, 1954, opinion, but the case is re- 
manded to the supreme court of Delaware 
for such further proceedings as that court 
may deem necessary in light of this opinion. 

It is so ordered. 


The cases coming to us from Kansas, 
South Carolina, and Virginia were originally 
heard by three-judge District Courts con- 
vened under 28 U. S. C. §§ 2281 and 2284, 
These cases will accordingly be remanded to 
those three-judge courts. See Briggs v. 
Elliott (342 U. S. 350). 

See Alexander v. Hillman (296 U. S. 222, 
239). 

See Hecht Co. v. Bowles (321 U. S. 321, 
329-330). 
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Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. Iyield. 

Mr. YATES. I congratulate and 
commend the gentleman for a scholarly, 
temperate, and excellent delineation of 
the law and of a viewpoint which, I 
think, is and should be the viewpoint of 
those of us who are honored to represent 
constituencies in one branch of the Gov- 
ernment. I think the gentleman has 
stated my position as I would want to 
state it. He has gone further, and I 
think the gentleman will agree with me 
that it is very good and positive and it is 
a beneficient sign to see the manner in 
which the courts, even in the Southern 
States, are citing the Supreme Court de- 
cision and following its mandate. I only 
hope there were an opportunity for 
others in the branches of Government to 
do the same. I commend the gentleman 
again for what he has stated today. 

Mr. KEATING. I thank the gentle- 
man. Of course, I agree with his com- 
ments about the splendid way the Fed- 
eral courts have handled this problem. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. I would also like to com- 
mend the gentleman from New York who 
is one of the leaders of the bar in his own 
State and who is the ranking minority 
member of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary and whose achievements in the 
field of law are shortly to be recognized 
in his own home city by the bar associa- 
tion of his city in a forthcoming banquet. 
The gentleman has made a judicial and 
a judicious survey of the most trouble- 
some problem confronting all of our cit- 
izens today. I think it is of extreme im- 
portance that all of us should remember 
the necessity for temperate conduct and 
temperate words although we may some- 
times regret that the press reports as 
intemperate those remarks which we 
have sought diligently to make temper- 
ate and levelheaded. I think it is the 
responsibility of the Congress and of the 
press and of the people of the North and 
the South to do their level best to work 
this problem out as the Supreme Court 
has said, with all possible speed or some 
such phraseology. 

In any event, the intent of the Court, 
as the gentleman has said, is to give the 
people of this country in those parts of 
the country affected time to work out the 
problem. At the same time appeals to 
violence in one section of the country 
or the other are neither within the pur- 
port of the decision of the Supreme Court 
and certainly would be no part of the 
will of the Congress or of its Members. 
I do think it is most important that on 
civil-rights legislation we here, too, 
should move with all reasonable speed. I 
would like to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion regarding the President’s own state- 
ments as to the necessity in his opinion 
of the creation of a bipartisan commis- 
sion to investigate the racial tensions. 
Does the gentleman have any suggestions 
as to how we may be able to get action in 
the House of Representatives on the 
President’s recommendations? 

Mr. KEATING. I will say to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania that I hope 
the President's specific recommenda- 
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tions, which I understand will be here 
shortly on this subject, will be of such a 
character that they will commend them- 
selves to the majority of the Members on 
both sides. I believe they will. I know of 
the President’s keen interest in meeting 
this problem, and I fee] sure that how- 
ever much we may differ on various 
phases of the questions involved, we all 
recognize his desire to do something con- 
structive in this field. 

I believe that the legislation which 
will be sent to us will have an early hear- 
ing in the committee of which I am a 
member and of which the gentleman 
himself is a member, and I would hope 
for favorable action. 

Mr. SCOTT. I thank the gentleman. 
I am, as he is, hopeful that we may hear 
from the Department of Justice in the 
immediate future as to what recom- 
mendations they have for affirmative 
implementation of legislation on this 
subject. 

Mr. KEATING. I hope so, too. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man is a very distinguished Member of 
this House and I think that the state- 
ment he has made, exactly what I would 
have expected from him, was consider- 
ate, thoughtful, restrained, and many of 
us who are newer in this House have 
hopes that we can in due course resolve 
this problem, but we must look to men 
like the gentleman and to the great com- 
mittee of which he is a distinguished 
member to bring out some legislation 
which will at least in part and in due 
course entirely solve the problem. 

I wonder if the gentleman can tell us 
if he has any hopes that in this particu- 
lar 84th Congress we may expect some 
legislation like that to come from his 
great committee. 

Mr. KEATING. Ihave hopes. I would 
not want to mislead the gentleman by 
stating it stronger than that. I am sure 
a good many of us on the committee are 
anxious to see legislation in this Con- 
gress. 

Mr. PELLY. I particularly have felt, 
after listening to the gentleman, the 
need for restraint. I do not believe 
there is a Member on either side of the 
aisle or from any section of the country 
who could take in any way exception to 
any of the thoughtful statements that 
have been made by the gentleman. I 
want to say that I appreciate that very 
much. 

Mr. KEATING. I thank the gentle- 
man very much. 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I want to 


join in commending the gentleman for 
taking the floor to discuss this very im- 
portant matter. With his background 
from the Judiciary Committee and his 
great knowledge of the law I think it is 
very fitting that a position should be 
expressed so that those of us who be- 
lieve as he does that the Supreme Court 
decision was well considered and cer- 
tainly within the traditions of our Con- 
stitution and our form of government 
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could have an opportunity of expressing 
ourselves. 

Being a lawyer and having a regard for 
my professional integrity, I welcome the 
opportunity of joining the gentleman in 
expressing the belief that the Supreme 
Court decision was a proper one and 
well considered. 

Mr. KEATING. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members who wish may extend 
their remarks at this point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I have listened with apprecia- 
tion to the scholarly remarks of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. KEAT- 
ING]. 

I am glad to find that he fully sus- 
tains a statement of mine which has 
been quoted in newspapers published in 
the district which I represent, as fol- 
lows: 

There can be no doubt that the doctrine 
of interposition has no constitutional justi- 
fication. Under the Constitution the Su- 
preme Court is the final authority in inter- 
preting the Constitution. When the Court 
has spoken, that ends it, unless the Con- 
stitution is amended. 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to comment on the ex- 
cellent speech made by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. KEATING] concern- 
ing the decision of the Supreme Court 
in the case of Brown against the Board 
of Education. He made a scholarly 
and objective argument sustaining the 
viewpoint of the Court. Also he made 
it very clear that he respected the view- 
point of the group that seek to have the 
decision of the Supreme Court neutral- 
ized and pointed out that this group, de- 
spite their deep feelings about this case, 
stated that they would use all lawful 
means to bring about its reversal. 

I was particularly pleased with the 
argument wherein it referred to Chief 
Justice Warren and the able and skillful 
manner in which he prepared the 
opinion that was concurred in by every 
member of the Court. 

I think I may properly state that I 
am extremely proud of what the Chief 
Justice did in this case. But it was no 
surprise to me. Earl Warren and I were 
fellow students at Boalt Hall of Law of 
the University of California. In 1938 a 
group of us, some of whom are now in 
Congress, helped elect him as the attor- 
ney general of California. Here he did 
a magnificent job. His argument in the 
tidelands cases were mainly responsible 
for the decision by the Supreme Court 
that gave California and other coastal 
States the title to offshore lands under 
tidewater. Later, in 1942, he was a can- 
didate for Governor; and some of the 
same group mentioned above were the 
ones that got him to seek the office. He 
was elected in 1942 at the same election 
which sent me to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. In that office he displayed 
remarkable capacity for getting the State 
government working smoothly and effi- 
ciently. 
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Also as Governor he displayed his 
ability to get people of differing view- 
points to reconcile their differences and 
get along together. He had that remark- 
able characteristic that we call common- 
sense. 

Perhaps some may decide that the 
matters which I have discussed are irrele- 
vant. My feeling is that I would like 
those who are challenging the judgment 
of the Chief Justice and also the Court 
should know something of the man who 
wrote the decision for the whole Court. 

In California we have no segregation 
problem. Since 1908 when President 
Theodore Roosevelt informed the city of 
San Francisco tersely and positively that 
they could not bar Japanese children 
from their schools we have not had the 
problem. In these schools of Stockton, 
where I live, we have pupils of practi- 
cally every racial strain. They get along 
well both in the classroom and on the 
athletic field and in school social life. 

I cannot forget a statement that one 
of our closest friends in Congress made 
when the segregation agitation began to 
flare up at frequent intervals. This per- 
son, who is a southerner said that if peo- 
ple will simply look back 25 years and 
see the steady progress that had been 
made to give Negroes more rights they 
will realize that if we in the South are 
left alone the problem will solve itself. 
Looking back over the various legal steps 
that have been taken such as the cases 
that decided that segregation could not 
be practiced in State universities; also 
the case that decided that covenants re- 
stricting the use of property to only white 
persons were void; and other steps such 
as integration decreed for the Armed 
Forces by President Eisenhower; the 
banning of segregation in the National 
Theater, and so forth. 

I am willing to accept without reser- 
vation the Court’s decision which inter- 
prets the 14th amendment as was done 
in the case under consideration. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time of the 
gentleman from New York may be ex- 
tended 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair reminds the gentleman that there 
are other special orders pending. 


AMERICAN AVIATION POLICY IN 
THE PACIFIC 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Jupp] 
is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, recently the 
White House asked the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board to reexamine Pan American 
Airways’ application for authority to fly 
the north Pacific route from our west 
coast to Tokyo, in competition with 
Northwest Airlines’ existing service on 
the Great Circle route. This action has 
increased the uncertainty and confu- 
sion which already existed regarding 
this case. Because it involves our na- 
tional defense requirements and our in- 
terests in the Far East as well as the 
sound aviation policy we have heretofore 
maintained in the Pacific, I feel duty- 
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bound to bring it to the attention of the 
Congress in order to clarify the issues. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board in 1946, 
after long and exhaustive study, con- 
cluded that two separate and competing 
United States-flag routes across the Pa- 
cific should be established and main- 
tained, not only to promote and protect 
our interests in the Orient, but because 
the national defense of our Nation re- 
quired such a policy. This policy was 
reiterated by President Eisenhower last 
year in a letter to the CAB in which he 
stated: 

The continuation of two United States- 
flag carriers across the Pacific at this time is 
required by considerations of national de- 
fense and foreign policy. 


At the time the policy was established 
in 1946, the only commercial air tie be- 
tween the United States and the Orient 
linked California to Manila and certain 
points in China and areas south, on 
routes operated by Pan American World 
Airways. 

Because of the need for a stronger net- 
work of air routes in the Pacific, the 
Board recommended establishment of a 
route to the Orient across the north 
Pacific and an extension of Pan Amer- 
ican’s California-Hawaii route to Tokyo, 
thereby creating two separate and com- 
peting United States-flag routes to the 
Far East as the best answer to the Na- 
tion’s problem. 

Although the bulk of all Orient traffic 
passed through the California gateway 
via Hawaii, the Board then reasoned that 
the shorter route over the north Pacific 
would eventually become self-sufficient 
and eliminate the need for subsidized 
operations. The Board's reasoning 
proved to be sound because the airline 
which was given authority to conduct 
operations on the Great Circle route 
has not received any Government sub- 
sidy since the beginning of 1955. 

That airline, certificated by the Board 
in 1946 for 7 years over the North Pa- 
cific route, was Northwest Airlines, 
Northwest has been a Minnesota organi- 
zation since the early days when it began 
flying between Chicago and Minneapolis. 
Naturally all Minnesotans have taken 
pride in its growth and development. 
But my present concern is on a far more 
important basis than the well-being of 
a Minnesota company. This case in- 
volves our whole long-established inter- 
national aviation policy and our national 
security in the Pacific. 

Let me outline the picture: The Civil 
Aeronautics Board selected Northwest in 
1946 to fly the North Pacific route be- 
cause that air carrier had had a vast 
experience during the war in conducting 
flights in extremely cold temperatures, 
having conducted extensive operations 
between the United States and Alaska 
and the Aleutian Islands. Northwest 
operated planes under military contract 
between Seattle and Anchorage, between 
the Twin Cities and Fairbanks, and from 
Anchorage to Attu in the Aleutian chain. 
It had fiown more than 17 million miles 
in areas north of the United States, with 
more than 2 million miles over North 
Pacific waters. 

In connection with this Army flying, 
Northwest engineers, pilots and mechan- 
ics did a great deal of research work in 
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regard to cold weather operational prob- 
lems. This was in addition to its accom- 
plishments at the bomber modification 
center in the Twin Cities of Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, and its many other war- 
time activities. 

The original granting of a certificate 
to Northwest on the north Pacific route 
was opposed by Pan American, which 
had applied for authority to operate to 
the Orient over both the central and 
north Pacific routes, arguing that it 
should be the sole United States carrier 
across the Pacific. 

The Board denied Pan American’s bid 
for the northern route, but granted Pan 
American authority to extend its Cali- 
fornia-Hawaii routes on to Tokyo for 
& period of 7 years to maintain the com- 
petitive balance. 

Hawaii, with its unsurpassed attrac- 
tiveness and vacation possibilities, has 
given Pan American’s exclusive central 


Pacific route a decided pull on the trav- 


eling public. The record shows that 
there has also been a significant volume 
of traffic originating in Hawaii to points 
in Japan and China, which further in- 
creases the value of the central Pacific 
route to Pan American. 

Operating results of both airlines for 
the last 7 years have proven the Board’s 
original recommendations sound in every 
respect. Seventy-five percent of the 
United States-Orient traffic has moved 
over the central Pacific. Northwest Air- 
lines, despite the fact its smaller mar- 
ket generated far less traffic, was able 
last year to file a document with the 
Government waiving further claim to 
subsidy. 

Because of the progress that had been 
made, the Board in 1954, after hearing 
proceedings to renew the original cer- 
tificates, recommended to the White 
House that Northwest be granted a per- 
manent certificate over the northern 
route to the Orient and that Pan Amer- 
ican’s authority to fly the central route 
be continued. The Board recommended 
denial of Pan American’s application to 
duplicate Northwest’s service on the 
northern route and thereby upset the 
balanced competitive pattern by gaining 
access to all Pacific traffic. 

Here is what the Civil Aeronautics 
Board had to say in December 1954 in 
sending its recommendations to the 
White House: 

In 1946 in its decision in the Pacific case, 
the Board concluded that there should be 
two separate and competing United States- 
flag routes across the Pacific. * * * We find 
nothing in this case that would call for a 
change in that policy. * * * On the con- 
trary, we are convinced that the need and 
justification for the separate and competitive 
routings across the Pacific area are, if any- 
thing, even stronger and more compelling 


today than they were at the time of the 
original awards. * * * 

* * * Conditions have served to increase 
the importance of the Pacific area to the 
United States until today there is perhaps no 
region in the entire world more vital to its 
overall interests. * * * The protection and 
promotion of those interests call for a strong 
network of United States commercial air 
routes across the Pacific; an objective that 
we believe can only be fully guaranteed by 
the maintenance of strong and effective com- 
petitive carriers over the two trans-Pacific 
routings. In our judgment, it would be 
shortsighted and not in furtherance of the 
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mandates of the act to withdraw from the 
country the benefits of the existing com- 
petitive services by two United States car- 
riers and to entrust those important routes 
to a single carrier, no matter who that carrier 
might be.. 

* * * It is only the retention of these dif- 
ferent flight courses that makes it possible 
under existing conditions to maintain the 
balanced competitive routes we have found 
to be required by the public convenience and 
necessity. It is inevitable that the granting 
of the relief Pan American seeks would di- 
vert such a substantial volume of traffic from 
Northwest as to destroy its ability to render 
the effective competition that is required all 
over the Pacific: In addition, such action 
with its resulting diversion from Northwest 
would undoubtedly require substantial addi- 
tional Government subsidy. 


In January 1955 the President wrote a 
letter to CAB, disapproving a permanent 
certificate for Northwest on the ground 
that it was still receiving subsidy pay- 
ments, and ordered a 7-year temporary 
certificate instead. [Actually North- 
west’s operations had become self- 
sufficient at the end of 1954, and it there- 
fore went off subsidy at that time; but 
that fact was not yet known at the time 
of the President’s decision. Northwest 
has just resubmitted its application for a 
permanent certificate over the great cir- 
cle route; and since the previous appli- 
cation was denied only because of subsidy 
payments which no longer exist, there is 
every reason to believe that both the 
Board and the President will prompily 
approve this application.] 

Also in his January 1955 letter, the 
President instructed CAB to hold in 
abeyance Pan American’s application to 
cut in on Northwest’s traffic from Seattle 
and Portland over the Great Circle route 
“pending further study and later report 
on the economic and technical feasibility 
and the military and foreign policy im- 
plications of nonstop service between the 
west coast and the Orient.” 

From the time the White House an- 
nounced that decision, the real issues 
have been confused and beclouded by all 
sorts of claims and rumors. 

For example, Pan American claims its 
restriction to traffic through the central 
Pacific wastes taxpayer’s money, delays 
the mail and forces passengers to fly 
miles out of their way in order to get to 
the Orient. But the mail and passengers 
do not have to go via Pan American; they 
can go via Northwest. Does Pan Ameri- 
can have to have all the advantages— 
the much larger traffic via Hawaii and 
the shorter, faster northern route too? 
If so, why? 

Pan American and its supporters also 
make such claims as: 

Unless Pan American is enabled to com- 
pete for through Orient traffic on fair 
terms. * * * Northwest will emerge with a 
monopoly. 

This was contained in a written state- 
ment by Pan American in April 1955. 
But does not Pan American already have 
a monopoly on the central Pacific route? 
If Pan American is to compete with 
Northwest over the northern route, must 
not Northwest be allowed to compete with 
Pan American over the central route? 
Would Pan American consent to that? 

Perhaps it was because of such con- 
tentions by Pan American that the White 
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House was prompted to return its appli- 
cation to fiy the Great Circle Route to 
the Civil Aeronautics Board on Janu- 
ary 26 this year for further considera- 
tion, in the light of any new and rele- 
vant circumstances or developments 
that it finds to exist.” 

The Board took action and, following 
a prehearing conference February 6, ex- 
panded the scope of the case to include 
Northwest’s applications, first, to amend 
its certificate and include San Francisco 
and Los Angeles as coterminals with Se- 
attle and Portland on the Great Circle 
route; and, second, for a permanent cer- 
tificate on the Great Circle route. If 
Pan American were to be allowed to share 
Seattle and Portland traffic to the Orient, 
why should not Northwest be allowed to 
share San Francisco and Los Angeles 
traffic to the Orient? 

But the White House letter dated 
March 3 asked the Board to reconsider 
its February 6 decision to expand the 
scope of the case and instead, confine the 
issue to Pan American’s application to 
use the northern route and limit con- 
sideration to circumstances and develop- 
ments relevant to that issue. 

On March 7, the Board issued an or- 
der vacating its previous order, and 
limiting the reopened case to the one 
issue—Pan American’s application to fly 
the northern route, competing with 
Northwest for Seattle and Portland 
traffic to and from the Orient. The 
Board is now to consider a proposed 
change in the Government’s established 
Pacific air policy without the opportu- 
nity to weigh fully, or compensate for, 
the impact Pan American’s duplication 
of service would have on all concerned. 

Surely, Mr. Speaker, in such a situa- 
tion, there is only one possible decision 
that would not violate all reason and 
fairness, namely a decision to deny Pan 
American’s application. For if the long 
standing and sound policy of peti- 
tion by two American Flag carriers over 
separate routes across the Pacific were 
to be changed to allow competition by 
both of the carriers for the smaller traffic 
over one of the routes, then obviously the 
policy would also have to be changed to 
allow competition by both of the carriers 
for the much larger traffic over the other 
route, 

To demonstrate further that Pan 
American already has by far the more 
lucrative route, Pan American’s own re- 
ports filed with the CAB covering its 
Pacific Ocean operations show that in 
1955 it carried nearly 100 million reve- 
nue ton-miles of traffic for which it re- 
ceived almost $60 million in revenue. 
This does not include its traffic between 
the United States and Alaska. North- 
west’s reports, including Alaska traffic, 
show only 38 million revenue ton-miles 
carried in the Pacific for which it re- 
ceived only $21 million in revenue. The 
above comparison makes clear the domi- 
nance Pan American already has in the 

So in reality, the only question the 
Civil Aeronautics Board now has before 
it is whether or not to allow the clearly 
dominant carrier, showing substantial 
earnings from its lush route across the 
central Pacific, access also to the lean 
route and smaller market served by its 
much smaller competitor. If Pan Amer- 
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ican is granted access to the northern 
route and permitted to increase its earn- 
ings by diverting traffic from Northwest, 
then the Government will be forced to 
underwrite the contribution to Pan 
American by placing Northwest back on 
subsidy to make up for the losses it cer- 
tainly will incur. 

Mr. Speaker, under all the circum- 
stances, surely the only sensible and fair 
decision for the Board to make is to re- 
tain the present balanced competitive 
pattern, at no expense to the taxpayer, 
by again denying Pan American’s ap- 
plication, as the Board did previously for 
the same sound reasons. 

And, under all the circumstances, it 
is impossible for me to see how the Presi- 
dent can fail to approve such a decision. 


THE SHAMROCK AND THE STAR 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. THOMPSON] 
is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, we have now entered the month 
of March whose 17th day has become a 
symbol for Irishmen the world over. On 
St. Patrick’s day the sons of Eire will 
march with heads high in Dublin and 
in New York City. They will honor their 
ancestors’ persistent resistance to inva- 
sion and oppression. And well they de- 
serve to be proud that 700 years of for- 
eign domination could not drown their 
Gaelic characteristics or quench the 
flame of the Irish spirit. Most of all on 
St. Patrick’s Day, Irishmen will rejoice 
in that tiny Emerald Isle that has stood 
free and independent for 34 years as a 
monument to Irish valor. 

As we approach St. Patrick’s Day this 
year, I am struck by the similarities be- 
tween the glorious Irish struggle for 
their birthright and Israel’s present-day 
plight. Like the Irish, the Jewish people 
are devoutly religious and like the Irish 
they have been victims of terrible reli- 
gious persecutions. We know that three 
centuries have not erased Hibernian 
memories of Cromwell’s cruel anti- 
Catholic outrages; Jewish memories of 
European pogroms and Hitler's barbaric 
concentration camps and gas chambers 
will be equally hard to dismiss. When 
one thinks of the hundreds of years 
which both the Irish and the Jewish 
people waited before achieving their own 
independent states it reminds me of the 
patience which Paddy McGinty showed 
once after a trial. Pat and an English- 
man and a Scotchman were all fouid 
guilty of murder and sentenced to death, 
in a manner which they were allowed to 
choose for themselves. The Scotchman 
promptly chose to be hanged on an ash 
tree, and the Englishman on an oak; 
but Pat said: “If you plaze, your honor, 
I'd rather be hung on a gooseberry bush.” 

„That's not big enough,” said the 
judge. 

“Begorra thin,” said Pat, brightening 
up, “Oi’ll wait till it grows.” 

But centuries of oppression have not 
been able to extinguish the genius of 
either group. Irish contributions have 
enriched the world’s culture. The great 
satirists, Jonathan Swift, Oscar Wilde, 
and George Bernard Shaw, are Irish. 
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The lovely poetry of Yeats and Russell, 
steeped in Gaelic spirit, is Irish. So are 
the hard-hitting novels of F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald, Edwin O'Connor, and James T. 
Farrell, and the lilting music of Victor 
Herbert. I would be greatly remiss not 
to mention those lovely colleens who 
have brightened the American horizon— 
Maureen O'Hara, Margaret Sullavan, 
and Greer Garson. The Jewish people, 
too, in spite of bitter suffering, have 
managed to supply an imposing list of 
contributors to civilization. Einstein 
needs no introduction. Hum the mel- 
ody of Oklahoma or Summertime or 
White Christmas and you are drawing 
on some of the fantastically rich con- 
tributions made to United States music 
by the brilliant Jewish trio, Oscar Ham- 
merstein, George Gershwin, and Irving 
Berlin. The Jews have also produced 
some of the greatest musical soloists of 
our epoch, Zimbalist, Horowitz, Menu- 
hin, and Fritz Kreisler, to mention a 
few. Then there is the great Hebrew 
poet known as David. It is not my pur- 
pose to list here all the personages of 
both groups who have contributed to 
American and Western culture; I could 
practically conduct a filibuster by at- 
tempting it. I merely wish to point out 
that both groups, in spite of centuries of 
oppression, have made significant con- 
tributions to our way of life. 

In 1922 the Irish were at last able 
to break the chains with which England 
bound them. Mighty England, with its 
military tradition and powerful Navy, 
could not hold the fighting Irish. In 
similar manner the Jews after World 
War II defied the British edict to re- 
strict immigration into Palestine. Then 
the world was treated to the spectacle 
of a handful of Jews, who numbered not 
1 million, standing up to an invasion by 
Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, and Iraq, 
whose combined populations numbered 
30 to 40 times that of the Jews. I 
can only say that the daring and bravery 
of the feat was worthy of the Irish. 

The emergence of the new State of 
Israel was greeted by men of good heart 
everywhere, as had been the reception of 
the Irish Free State into the world fam- 
ily in 1922. But the first 8 years of 
Israel’s existence have been perilous 
ones. Pilgrims to the holy places in 
Jerusalem and surrounding villages have 
been saddened by the tension which they 
have found in Israel. The Arab coun- 
tries have obstinately refused to nego- 
tiate final peace terms with Israel. 
They have erected economic barriers 
around the little nation in the hope that 
it would collapse internally. But the 
illegal blockade of ships bound for Israel 
via the Suez Canal and of the Gulf of 
Aqaba, and Arab refusal to buy Israel's 
products or sell to it such vital sup- 
plies as oil have only served to energize 
Israeli determination to make their 
country a going concern. Even more 
trying than boycott and blockade has 
been the steady barrage of nuisance at- 
tacks by the Arabs across Israel's bor- 
ders. The Israeli has had to keep one 
hand on the plow and one on his rifle. 

There is no question that the State of 
Israel needs peace to insure its full flow- 
ering as a modern state which could 
contribute to the general progress and 
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stability of the Middle East. It reminds 
me a little of the frustration of the 
Irishman who was wearing himself out 
trying to pull on a new pair of boots. 
He expressed his exasperation by say- 
ing, “T1 never get these boots on at all 
until I wear them a day or two.” 

Nevertheless, an unsteady peace of 
sorts was maintained in the Middle East, 
principally by the 1950 agreement be- 
tween Britain, France, and the United 
States to guarantee Israel's borders 
against violent changes and not to per- 
mit an arms race in the area. But since 
then, the British evacuation of one Mid- 
dle East stronghold after another—the 
latest blow occurring just last week in 
Jordan—has reduced Britain’s effective- 
ness as a party to the guaranty, while 
the violent Arab uprisings in North 
Africa against France have as good as 
nullified France as a pillar of the tri- 
partite agreement. Meanwhile, the So- 
viet bloc sale of arms to Egypt has com- 
pletely upset the arms balance in the 
Middle East. Tensions have reached 
such a fever pitch that the region, to 
borrow a phrase, hovers “on the brink 
of war.” 

The perils of the present situation on 
the frontiers of Israel cannot be mini- 
mized. The Israeli soldiers may find 
themselves on the firing line at any mo- 
ment. They need not dramatize their 
peril to their friends—like the somewhat 
overexuberant Irish soldier who once 
boasted to a gaping crowd of colleens, 
“See there,” he exclaimed, pointing with 
pride to a bullet hole in his hat, “look 
at that hole, will you? Ye see, if it 
had been a low-crowned hat, I should 
have been killed outright.” Soldiers on 
the frontier of Israel have been killed 
outright; our country is committed to 
preventing them from being killed whole- 
sale as well. 

It is somewhat encouraging that our 
Government has dispatched a battalion 
of marines to the western Mediterranean 
during the past week. This action should 
serve notice on the Arab leaders that 
the United States intends to stand by her 
promise of 1950 to guarantee Israel’s 
borders against violent change; and it 
should also make the American people 
more aware of the perils which confront 
us in this area. A second Arab-Israeli 
war would surely not remain a neighbor- 
hood affair. The outbreak of war in the 
Middle East might directly affect all 
Americans, whatever their religious or 
political persuasion. For this reason it is 
imperative that our foreign policy- 
makers assess the military capabilities 
of the Israeli forces with the utmost care 
and monitor the plans and estimates of 
the Arab forces with similar accuracy. 
We should make absolutely certain that 
the defensive capabilities of Israel are 
not permitted to dip below the capabili- 
ties of the armies which threaten her, 
unless it is made crystal clear to any pos- 
sible aggressors that American, British, 
and possibly French forces are immedi- 
ately prepared to ad? themselves to the 
defense of Israel. Up to the present time 
we have been given no categorical assur- 
ance that such a military estimate of the 
situation has been made, or that the 
denial of arms sales to Israel will be 
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compensated for by a guaranty of im- 
mediate assistance if the Arabs should 
attack. Nor do we know what we can 
hope for in the way of American diplo- 
matic persuasion in the Arab capitals. 
The American people, and our friends in 
Israel have every right to demand forth- 
right assurances on these questions. 

What has the administration done to 
avert the impending holocaust? Each 
day, as Western prestige declines, the 
Arab nations become more bellicose. 
Israel, in view of the disappearance of 
the former deterrents to violence in the 
region, has appealed to the United States 
for permission to purchase $50 million 
worth of arms to defend itself. The ad- 
ministration has refused. I am astound- 
ed by the Secretary of State’s reasoning 
in this matter. Mr. Dulles states that 
Israel, due to its small size and popula- 
tion, could not win an arms race against 
Arabs having access to Soviet bloc weap- 
ons. Does Mr. Dulles then suggest that 
we likewise abandon the small nations in 
Asia to their defenseless fates because 
they could not possibly compete with the 
more than 600 million Red Chinese that 
threaten them? 

In the same statement, Mr. Dulles de- 
clares that it is United States policy 
to be neutral in the Arab-Israel dispute. 
Yet what kind of neutrality is it that 
stands by when one side receives mod- 
ern jet airplanes and tells the other side 
to look to the United Nations for its sal- 
vation? The Israelis, I am sure, wish 
they could depend on the U. N. There 
is, however, every indication that the 
Soviet Union might veto U. N. action or 
delay it. Moreover, the slow-cranking 
diplomatic procedures might leave little 
of Haifa and Tel Aviv to save. 

I say it is urgent that the President 
and the Department of State reconsider 
the dangerous course of action they are 
-pursuing in the Middle East. Last week’s 
newspapers carried reports of new re- 
quests from Saudi Arabia for arms, and 
we do not yet have any assurance that 
such requests will not be fulfilled like the 
previous ones because of our oil interests 
and military bases in that country. 
In their eagerness to win friends among 
the Arabs, the administration has taken 
the anomalous position of endangering 
the very existence of the free world’s 
only democratic outpost in the area. 
Placating the Arabs at every turn is not 
going to bring peace to the troubled 
Middle East. On the contrary, it may 
very well be the signal for Arab hot- 
heads to act. If they think they can 
attack Israel with impunity, what is go- 
ing to stand in their way? Israel is 
pleading for the means to defend itself. 
Israel's pleas continue to get no response 
at the State Department, and we might 
well consider what drastic steps remain 
to her Government. They will not emu- 
late the Irish well digger, we can hope, 
who was being hauled up from the bot- 
tom of a well by his frisky friends. They 
decided to let him dangle for a while 
midway between the top and the bottom. 
The poor fellow entreated and begged, 
stormed, and raved, but all to no avail. 
Finally he sung out, “Haul me out, ye 
or by the piper that played be- 
fore Moses, I'll be afther cuttin’ the 
rope.’ 
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Probably Israel feels such frustration 
at this moment, after receiving support 
from us halfway through its perilous 
times, and if there is an analogy to the 
behavior of the Irish well digger it is 
that she might figuratively have to cut 
the rope by submitting to threats of her 
neighbors. 

Free Ireland, since its creation 34 
years ago, has not been troubled by hos- 
tile external forces seeking its destruc- 
tion. But the seven centuries of strug- 
gling for the right to call a tiny island 
their own has made the Irish particu- 
larly sympathetic to the Israeli cause. 
On this St. Patrick’s Day after giving 
heartfelt thanks for their own freedom, 
many sons and daughters of Erie will 
offer a prayer for the early settlement of 
Israel’s problems. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. I want to associate 
myself with the remarks the gentleman 
is making about the closeness between 
the Irish people and the Jewish people. 
The gentleman’s story reminds me of a 
story at the time an Irish candidate and 
a Jewish candidate were running for 
office. There were 97 members who were 
Irish and 3 who were Jewish. When the 
votes were tabulated at the end of the 
election it was found that the Irish can- 
didate had 97 votes and the Jewish can- 
didate had 3. The Jewish candidate 
went to the Irish candidate and con- 
gratulated him on his election. The 
Irishman said: Thank you, but why are 
you Jews so clannish?” 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. We 
are both clannish, maybe. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. MULTER. It has been my happy 
privilege to have been on the floor on 
many St. Patrick’s days. I will bore the 
House by repeating what I have often 
said on each of those occasions, and that 
is that this is just 1 more day on which 
the sons of Erin join with the sons of 
Aaron as brothers. 

This year, in view of the comment of 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
Jersey, I want to take just a moment to 
pay a compliment to him for his fine 
discourse on this important and timely 
subject. When we talk of Ireland we 
have an “I.” When we talk of the 
Israelis we have an “I.” And I can look 
around and be reminded that we also 
ought to think of the third J.“ Italy, 
and the Italians, all of whom have ren- 
dered such fine, patriotic service to our 
country over the years, all of whom have 
suffered persecutions through the years. 
May I, too, express the hope that maybe 
we can add a fourth “I” and probably 
bring peace to the world and relieve some 
of the tension now in the Middle East. 
Let us ask that these 3 I's, Israel, Ire- 
land and Italy, be joined by Islam in 
true brotherhood and maybe the 4 T's 
can march forward together arm-in-arm 
toward true peace. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
thank the gentleman from New York, 
and I hope that that is possible. In 
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speaking of the three T's, since the gen- 
tleman mentioned our friends, the Ital- 
ians, I might remind the House that 
there were two St. Patricks, the first of 
whom was, in fact, an Italian, so that 
they have quite a legitimate claim on 
our day. And, we always welcome them 
to bend an elbow with us and join with 
us in our tributes on this day. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield to the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. RODINO. I was very happy to 
hear the gentleman from New Jersey 
mention the third I, the Italian I. Of 
course, I was going to make that claim if 
the gentleman did not admit it, that the 
first St. Patrick actually originated in 
Italy. Therefore, we join with you, 
along with the other I’s, in the celebra- 
tion of this St. Patrick’s Day, feeling that 
we have not only a common interest in 
St. Patrick but the fact that we can claim 
also that he comes from that sunny land 
of Italy. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Well, 
it is a great pleasure to note this, and 
with all due respect to the first St. Pat- 
rick who was born in Italy, we are very 
proud of the Irish St. Patrick. I know 
you realize that. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. I should like to ask if 
the gentleman will yield about 10 min- 
utes of his time to me, before he con- 
cludes? * 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. 
With pleasure. 

Mr. MURRAY of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MURRAY of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I should like first to comment on the 
statement the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey made at the beginning of his address 
concerning a parade on St. Patrick’s Day 
in New York and Boston. I should like 
to advise the gentleman that in Chicago 
we have 2 parades, 1 on St. Patrick’s Day 
ous 1 on the day following St. Patrick’s 

ay. 

Actually, some Biblical scholars have 
stated that the Irish are descendants of 
1 of the 12 sons of Joseph mentioned in 
the Old Testament. I do not know 
whether that suggestion is correct, but I 
do recall a song my grandfather used to 
sing which would indicate that the Irish 
made the Passover from Egypt to Israel 
with Moses. It goes like this: It must 
have been the Irish that swam the River 
Nile because only an Irishman would 
fight a crocodile.” 

In the serious vein, I do think there 
is a parallel between the Irish and the 
Jewish people. I think there is a re- 
markable parallel in their love and 
struggle for their homelands. It is of 
extreme importance not only to Irish- 
Americans but to all Americans that this 
little state, which represents the great- 
est foothold democracy has in the Mid- 
dle East, survive. 

I commend the gentleman on his fine 
statement. 
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Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
thank the distinguished gentleman from 
Illinois. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. As a 
Representative from Boston I am glad 
to join in this tribute to Americans of 
Trish extraction. People of Irish extrac- 
tion have made tremendous contributions 
to our Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
and to its capital city of Boston. 

Today they occupy the highest posi- 
tions in our community: United States 
Senator, recent governors, leaders of the 
church, leaders in the military, leaders 
of industry, lawyers, and doctors; in fact, 
leaders of all that is best in our com- 
munity. 

They are not only able and successful, 
but are people of faith and vision, and 
people who have proved their remarkable 
capacity for friendship. What more can 
one say? You cannot have a finer friend 
than a citizen of Irish extraction. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
thank the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
remind the House again that we have in 
the Congress a very distinguished and 
very able and very true gentleman of 
Irish descent in the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, the Democratic majority 
leader and Acting Speaker and that our 
splendid Republican minority leader 
and former Speaker of the House owes 
much of his great career to his Irish 
strain.as he is half of Irish descent—and 
I remind the House that they are both 
great Americans, 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
thank the gentlewoman. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Do I understand the 
gentleman to say that the United Nations 
is either undependable, incapable, or im- 
potent to handle the situation? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. The 
gentleman certainly does not understand 
me to say that. What you do understand 
me to say is that the United Nations 
Security Council would be hampered by 
a prospective Russian veto. 

Mr.GROSS. Then it would fall in one 
category or the other; would it not? 
Does that not mean that the United Na- 
tions is impotent to handle any situation 
of that kind? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. It 
does not. 

Mr. GROSS. It would appear to me 
that the United Nations is impotent to 
handle a situation of that kind, if the 
Russians can veto any action. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Iam 
talking about the urgency of the matter. 
I am not suggesting in the slightest that 
the United Nations would be either im- 
potent or incapable. 

Mr. GROSS. I think the gentleman 
is suggesting that if he says the Russians 
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can exercise a veto that can prevent ef- 
fective United Nations action. In that 
case, the organization is rendered im- 
potent. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
think not—indeed, not. I am question- 
ing the time element. 

Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield. 

Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I commend 
the gentleman from New Jersey for 
pointing up at this time the perilous 
situation which exists in the Middle East. 
I know that my fine constituents, not 
only those of Irish ancestry and Israeli 
ancestry, but all the people of my dis- 
trict, are attuned to this immense prob- 
lem that is challenging the imagination 
of all the people in the world. The prob- 
lem is calling for help, calling for assist- 
ance, and calling for need. It cannot be 
solved of itself, and I would like to direct 
my one small voice to the State Depart- 
ment to ask them to work with dispatch 
to alleviate the perilous situation which 
exists in the Middle East and threatens 
another war. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to my colleague, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. I, too, want to com- 
pliment the gentleman from New Jersey 
for his foresight and for his statesman- 
ship in making the utterances we have 
just heard with a great deal of interest. 
There is a great nexus between the little 
State of Israel and the State of Ireland. 
I remember an old story—it comes out of 
Greek mythology, about Sisyphus. 
Sisyphus was condemned to Hades and 
his punishment was to push a heavy 
stone up a steep hill, but every time 
he got the stone up to the top it fell 
down upon him. It would seem that 
the terrible ordeals of the Israelis and 
the Irish are very much like that, pos- 
sibly: pushing a heavy stone up to the 
top of a steep hill only to have it roll 
down upon them, 

But I am sure that the statesmanlike 
Costello who heads the Irish Republic, 
and David Ben-Gurion who heads the 
Israeli Republic, will be able to keep 
that stone on top of the hill and that 
there may be a surcease from the perse- 
cution and the travails of all. 

I read in the Irish Review published 
in Dublin some years ago, the following: 

Everything the Jewish people have suf- 
fered, the Irish people have suffered them- 
selves from invasion and religious persecu- 
tion to dispersion, everything except Hitler's 
gas chambers. 


Indeed, when we review the history of 
the peoples of Israel or the history of 
the Jews and the people of Ireland, we 
find that they both have an abiding 
faith in their respective countries. 
They are both fiercely patriotic. They 
have displayed unflinching courage, and 
they are indeed willing to make sacrifices 
for their country and their dear ones; 
and you find in both places a wondrous 
family tradition—they do all and sun- 
dry for their families. 

At this time I should like to place 
in the Recorp something of the history 
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of the Jews in Treland, from 1170 on. 
I shall not take the time to read it 
now but I shall place it at this point in 
the RECORD. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


From the year 1170 on Ireand was merely 
a British dependency. The Jews who came 
to Great Britain on the heels of William the 
Conqueror swarmed over the whole of the 
territory. In the 16th century they were to 
be found in London as well as in Glasgow 
and Dublin. In order to consolidate the 
reconquest of Ireland by Cromwell—ignomin- 
ious as it was to the Irish—Anglicans and 
Jews were invited to Ireland. In 1660 the 
first synagogue was opened in Dublin by 
Portuguese Marranos. For a long time the 
Jewish community in Ireland was composed 
only of these noble aristocrats, the Pereiras, 
the Faros, etc., not as numerous as they 
were at Amsterdam, but just as haughty. In 
the 18th, 19th, and 20th centuries a slow 
invasion of Ashkenazim modified the face 
of the community whose institutions and 
way of life approximated more and more 
closely those of the respectable communi- 
ties of England and Scotland. 

The Irish Republic contains scarcely more 
than 5,000 Jews, 3,000 of whom live in 
Dublin and the remainder distributed in the 
few important towns of the country, Cork, 
Galway and Limerick. The Irish Jews are 
free citizens, have the vote and can also 
stand as candidates. The parliament— 
Dail—contains a Jewish representative, Rob- 
ert Briscoe, one of the leaders of the Fianna 
Fail, De Valera's party. It is interesting to 
note that Mr. Briscoe, who was one of the 
leaders of the Sinn Fein and played a glo- 
rious part in the Irish nationalist revolu- 
tion, was an active supporter of the Irgun 
in Palestine at the time of the risings there. 
The political evolution of Irgun-Heruth 
bears a strong resemblance to that of the 
Sinn Fein in Ireland, now the Praetorian 
Guard of the Capital. 

The prosperity of the Jews in Eire is elo- 
quently testified to by the fact that the sum 
of 50,000 pounds was donated to the United 
Appeal during the last 2 years. Both Or- 
thodox and Zionist, the 3,000 Jews of Dublin 
maintain 7 synagogues, 1 of which is Lib- 
eral, a Jewish school, the Zion School—a 
huge building of red bricks where some 200 
Jewish children learn the raucous Gaelic 
language in neo-Greek letters together with 
the language of the prophets—as well as in- 
numerable philanthropic and cultural in- 
‘stitutions. The whole gamut of organi- 
zations belonging to Jewish life in the Brit- 
ish Isles: the Daughters of Zion, the Board 
of Guardians, as well as the K. K. L. and 
the Zionist parties—is to be found in Dub- 
lin. The somewhat conservative character 
of Irish Jewry may easily be explained by 
reference to the moral climate of Ireland— 
a profoundly Catholic country where the 
clergy exerts an influence stronger than 
anywhere else in Europe, except, perhaps, 
at the Vatican. 

Patriarchal in quality and somewhat au- 
thoritarian, Jewish life in Dublin is none- 
theless extraordinarily intense and active for 
so small a community. Doubtless the pres- 
ence of the young and very learned Chief 
Rabbi of Eire, Dr. Jakubovicz, has not a 
little to do with this. Advice and directives 
of all sorts make their way from his calm 
and spacious apartment in Bloomfield Ave- 
nue. The Chief Rabbi dispenses them with 
intense earnestness and—with humor. And 
it is no slight honor to occupy the position 
of the Chief Rabbi Herzog, now the spiritual 
leader in Israel. 

The relations between Israel and Eire are 
quite cordial. There was, it is true, some 
disagreement with the Catholic hierarchy 
concerning the Holy Places, but the re- 
sistance of the Jews in Palestine awakened 
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genuine sympathy, England having re- 
mained the national enemy here. The re- 
cent visit of Mr. de Valera and of Robert 
Briscoe to Israel provided an occasion for 
the Dublin press to devote several enthu- 
siastic articles to the young Jewish state. 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, Iam very 
happy to know that the Irish people in 
Ireland, and Irish immigrants here, have 
manifested a keen interest in the welfare 
of Israel, and deeply sympathize with the 
aspirations of the Israeli people. Wit- 
ness the many Irish Americans in this 
House who signed the petition for arms 
for Israel and who have manifested on 
many occasions their genuine regard for 
the welfare of Israel. In that connec- 
tion, I might say that I am very much 
concerned with the policy that has been 
expressed by our State Department and 
our President vis-a-vis Israel. I would 
call that policy a policy of delay, indeci- 
sion, and inaction. Something must be 
done, Some definite action must be 
taken by the administration, headed by 
President Eisenhower. Of course, it is 
hard to expect anything from Secretary 
of State Dulles, since he does not remain 
here long enough to know what the score 
is. He is constantly on the go peregri- 
nating the world over. Let him come 
back and find out and read the reports 
from his agents in the Middle East, and 
he will then know how dangerous, how 
explosive is the situation in the Middle 
East. 

It is in our self-interest to send arms 
to Israel so that Israel can fight her own 
battles. She is able to do so. She, al- 
most with her bare knuckles, warded off 
seven hostile, well-armed nations in 
1948 who converged on her from all di- 
rections, bent upon plunging her into the 
sea. She took care of herself. Israel 
can take care of herself now if she is 
given the implements to do so. She 
needs these arms. 

I read in dispatches yesterday that 
several countries are sending—think of 
it—$250 million of heavy arms to Egypt, 
including heavy artillery, tanks, and jets. 
Israel has asked for $50 million worth of 
defense weapons, not arms for aggres- 
sion, but arms for defense. When she 
defends herself she defends the Western 
democracies. Israelis the only nation in 
that part of the world who is oriented 
westward. 

Nasser has said that despite our aid the 
United States is hostile to Egypt. Pick 
up your shortwave sets and listen to the 
horrendous Cairo radio voice. What do 
you hear? Nothing but condemnation 
of the United States. And yet we have 
offered her millions of dollars. 

Our State Department is myopic in its 
view in regard to the question of arms 
to Israel. Think of this, Mr. Speaker, 
the Soviets through Czechoslovakia are 
sending six submarines to Egypt. 

The President has said that we should 
have another commission to look into 
the matter. But we have had commis- 
sion upon commission. A commission is 
not going to serve any good purpose 
whatsoever. There is only one thing 
that will preserve peace in the Middle 
East, and that is to give arms to Israel 
to defend herself, because then the 
Egyptians will know that they dare not 
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attempt to invade the sovereignty of 
Israel’s borders. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
thank the distinguished gentleman from 
New York. 

I would like to reiterate the great and 
crying need for an adjustment, an eval- 
uation of the whole situation by the 
State Department if and when the Sec- 
retary of State decides to return to the 
United States, And, i would like to say, 
too, to the Israeli nation, that those of 
us who will celebrate St. Patrick’s Day 
on Saturday will take a moment or two 
out of our own joy and thoughtfulness 
and think about them. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Roprno]. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to compliment my able colleague, the 
gentleman from New Jersey, for his 
timely, able, and statesmanlike presen- 
tation of a problem which affects the 
whole United States and the friendly 
peoples of the world. 

Despite the Nazi and Fascist fury that 
had descended upon the Jewish popu- 
lation of Italy, the Jews of Italy played 
an active part in the final liberation of 
their land. They were members of the 
partisan movement and numbers of 
them were killed in the fighting. 
Eugenio Colorni edited a secret news- 
paper and was killed as a consequence. 
Enzo Sereni came back from Palestine 
to fight for the liberation of his native 
land. Hero to the people of Israel, he 
became a hero to the people of Italy. 
He parachuted behind the enemy lines 
on a special mission, was captured and 
died in a German concentration camp. 

The Jews in Italy were a small minor- 
ity, but as a minority and as individuals, 
they fought for their land, loving above 
all else the flag of Italy. Out of some 
42,000 native Jews who had lived in 
Italy in 1938, some 15,000 were removed 
from Italy either by death or through 
deportation. 

The history of the Jews in Italy 
reaches back into antiquity. It is the 
one land, except the area of Israel, where 
there are unbroken Jewish connections 
from ancient days to the present. As 
Cecil Roth, author of “The History of 
the Jews of Italy” states: 

A quaint, but in its way profound, Tal- 
mudic fable tells how, when King Solomon 
sinned, an angel planted a reed in the Great 
Sea; the mud that gathered round it became 
in due course dry land, and thereon in full- 
ness of time was built the great city of 
Rome. The intention of the parable is plain. 
The lots of Jerusalem and of Rome, of Is- 
rael and of Italy, are inextricably inter- 
woven. The one exists in history, the rabbis 
thought, as corrective to the other. 


The Jews of Italy identified themselves 
with all of the free struggles for civil 
and social freedom, the cause of Italian 
independence and unification. They 
were in the ranks of the Carboneria and 
in Mazzini’s Young Italy movement, 
They fought under Garibaldi and among 
them will be found such Italian heroes as 
Ina Ottolenghi, Ciro Finzi, Tullo Mas- 
sarani and Giuseppe Revere. 

The Jews of Italy were fashioned in 
the fires of liberty, because Italy itself 
bequeaths that heritage to its people. 
The Jews of Italian descent now in Is- 
rael exhibited that fierce pride of free 
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men. It is little wonder then that be- 
tween the 2 countries there exists such 
cordial relations. The Italian Embassy 
in Israel and the Israelian Embassy in 
Italy reflect the friendliness of the two 
countries, and pay homage to the spirit 
of liberty. Italy's struggle for inde- 
pendence and freedom is an historical 
fact. Israel itself has made and is 
making history in freedom’s fight. They 
understand each other, these two, for 
both have suffered much, yet both are 
strong in the resolution that “freedom 
shall not perish from this earth.” 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the House is about to have the 
honor and pleasure of greeting a great 
statesman from the Irish Republic. We 
all join in welcoming him at this par- 
ticularly appropriate time as St. Pat- 
rick's Day approaches. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentlewoman from New York [Mrs. 
KELLY] may extend her remarks at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to commend the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. THomp- 
son] for obtaining this time which per- 
mits us to address our remarks on the 
land of my forefathers—Ireland. In 
February a number of Members of Con- 
gress nad the pleasure of a luncheon 
meeting with the Deputy Prime Minister 
of Hire, the Honorable William Norton. 
My colleague from New York, Hon. JOHN 
Rooney, organized the affair on very 
short notice. I should like to take this 
opportunity to congratulate him for a 
job well done. All of us who attended 
regret the fact that the rare treat of this 
impromptu meeting was not enjoyed by 
all the Members of Congress. It is for 
this reason that I take time now to ad- 
dress the House and attempt to relay 
Mr. Norton’s message to us. 

A strong appeal was made for more 
trade between the United States and 
Eire. The Deputy Prime Minister asked, 
not for money, but that the hand of fel- 
lowship be extended to Eire in business 
or trade. There is at present a gap of 
nearly $30 million: Last year Eire im- 
ported $36 million worth of American 
goods while the United States imported 
only $6 million worth of goods from Eire. 
Our attention was called to the store of 
goods for which Ireland is famous—its 
linen, its exquisite china, its tweeds, and 
its renowned Irish whisky. 

Mr. Norton congratulated us on the 
grandeur of our country and on the un- 
derstandable pride of Americans in its 
material and spiritual bounty. In con- 
tinuing his felicitations to those of us 
who have Irish antecedents, he reminded 
us that we are Americans, first, last, and 
always. This is our own, our native 
land. Our loyalty to it has never been 
questioned. The Nation and the world 
know where we stand—and we stand 
there immovable. 

However, on St. Patrick’s Day, Irish 
people all over the world dwell upon the 
country of their ancestors and its glori- 
ous history—the Kings of Tara’s Hill, 
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Brian Boru, and the Battle of Clontarf. 
They dwell upon the sweetness of the 
land of Ireland, the brilliance of her 
emerald cloak, the stark beauty of the 
isles, the sad splendor of the gloaming 
upon her evening hills, the lilt of her gay 
little rivers, the peaceful stillness of her 
lakes, the rugged coasts, and the ever 
sounding seas about her. 

They remember with pride that the 
treasury of Ireland has been indeed 
heavily drawn upon for the endowment 
of Western civilization. It will never be 
forgotten that when darkness engulfed 
the minds and hearts of men, and the 
lamps of learning were blown out by the 
fierce winds of barbarian invasion and 
shattered by ignorance, the only light, 
besides the Beacon of the Holy Faith, 
that the eyes of man could see and 
finally take bearings by was the single, 
strong flame which was nourished and 
kept alive on the little green isle. So 
powerful was this flame, and zealous its 
monastic guardians, that no assault 
could cause it to flicker or sink, and it 
burns today in every achievement of the 
Western World that is good, true, and 
beautiful. And it will burn forever, be- 
cause it was fed with the oil of truth and 
kindled with the breath of belief in God, 
His justice, His wisdom, His mercy, and 
His love. 

Americans of Irish heritage recall the 
priceless substantial contributions of the 
Irish to our beloved America and the 
part they have played in every field of 
endeavor. Irish names come to mind 
from every decade of our history and 
from every quarter of the land—and 
from every bit of hallowed ground, far- 
flung throughout the world, wherein rest 
the bodies of our heroic American dead. 
In a final charming appeal to Ameri- 
cans, Mr. Norton asked us this year to 
celebrate the day of the Irish, March 
17th, by purchasing a “bit” of Irish 
goods—linen, china and crystal for our 
tables; tweeds for our backs; and for 
our toasts a sip of Irish whisky. 

And now, my honored colleagues, may 
I extend to you an old Gaelic blessing: 
May the roads rise with you, 

And the wind be always at your back; 
And may the Lord hold you in the hollow 
of His hand. 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members who have spoken on this 
subject may revise and extend their 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


THE LATE HARLEY MARTIN 
KILGORE 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAGGERS, Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to read a communication from 
the gracious and benevolent wife of the 
late Senator Harley Martin Kilgore to 
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the House of Representatives of the 
United States: 


To the House of Representatives of the United 
States: 

The family of Harley Martin Kilgore will 
forever remember your great kindness to us 
in our dark hour. In pardonable pride I 
can say—your dark hour, too, for there never 
lived a greater patriot than Harley Kilgore. 

Lors LILLY KILGORE, 

MarcH 15, 1956. 


COMMITTEE OF ESCORT 


The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
as members of a committee to escort the 
Prime Minister of Ireland into the 
Chamber the gentleman from Oklahoma, 
Mr. ALBERT; the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr. Martin; the gentleman 
from South Carolina, Mr. RICHARDS; and 
the gentleman from Ohio, Mr. Vorys. 


RECESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
House will stand in recess subject to the 
call of the Chair. 

Accordingly (at 2 o’clock and 46 min- 
utes p. m.) the House stood in recess 
subject to the call of the Chair. 


VISIT OF HIS EXCELLENCY JOHN A. 
COSTELLO, PRIME MINISTER OF 
IRELAND 


During the recess the following 
occurred: 

The Doorkeeper (at 3 o’clock and 15 
minutes p. m.) announced His Excel- 
lency, John A. Costello, the Prime Min- 
ister of Ireland. 

The Prime Minister of Ireland es- 
corted by the committee of Representa- 
tives, entered the Hall of the House of 
Representatives and stood at the Clerk’s 
desk. [Applause, the Members rising.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, I 
have the great pleasure, personal pleas- 
ure as well, the high privilege, and the 
distinguished honor of presenting to you 
His Excellency John A. Costello, Prime 
Minister of Ireland. [Applause, the 
Members rising.] 

The PRIME MINISTER. Mr. Speak- 
er, Members of the House of Representa- 
tives: I am deeply honored by the invi- 
tation to address your assembly. I am 
sensible that you are honoring not me 
but the Irish Government and the whole 
Irish people, whose spokesman I am 
today. 

I bring you a message of good will 
from a young republic, which is an old 
nation, to your young nation, the oldest 
republic on earth. 

At the outset of my remarks, and be- 
fore I address you on the topics I wish to 
cover in my address today, I seek your 
permission to present to the Library of 
Congress five unpublished letters which 
Richard Fitzpatrick wrote to his brother, 
the Second Earl of Upper Ossory during 
your War of Independence. These let- 
ters were purchased by the trustees of 
our National Library of Ireland and were 
lodged in the National Library. The 
originals of these letters go back to 1777. 
Richard Fitzpatrick, who wrote those 
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letters, the originals of which are in this 
small case, was an Irishman fighting with 
the British Army against the army of 
the forthcoming United States of Amer- 
ica. He did not like this task, but as a 
soldier he felt bound to obey the orders 
to fight in a cause of which he did not 
approve. During the course of his cam- 
paigning against the soldiers of the 
American Republic, he wrote some letters 
to his brother in which he expressed the 
opinion that the British people were 
fighting a battle in which they should 
not be engaged. He also indicated what 
his view would be of the outcome of the 
struggle. 

I ask you to permit me to present the 
originals of these letters to the Library 
of Congress. They are remarkable for 
the fact they are so old, still more re- 
markable for the fact they are the candid 
and self-critical expressions of a soldier 
who was fighting against an army who 
were themselves struggling for inde- 
pendence, but they are really remark- 
able, outstandingly remarkable, for one 
particular passage which I ask your per- 
mission to read to you and which in it- 
self furnishes me with an excuse, if an 
excuse were needed, and certainly with 
a justification, for asking that your 
Library shall have custody of these his- 
toric documents rather than our Na- 
tional Library of Ireland. 

In one of his letters, giving expression 
to his views after Congress had struck 
a medal in commemoration of the Con- 
vention of Saratoga he said: 

There is a greatness and a dignity in all 
the proceedings of this people that makes us 
contemptible indeed. I am well convinced 
they will be the first and greatest people 
there ever was an example of in the history 
of mankind. 


Iam presenting you with this small gift 
as the representative of a small nation 
to this Nation which has fulfilled the 
prophecy Fitzpatrick made 180 years ago. 
[Applause.] 

I take leave to express the conviction 
that your actions will always be worthy 
of the responsibility which has been 
thrust upon you and that there will al- 
ways be in the proceedings of this great 
Nation a greatness and dignity in your 
proceedings that will continue to keep 
you the first and greatest people there 
ever was an example of in the history of 
mankind. [Applause.] 

Your countrymen are well aware that 
they occupy a very special place in the 
hearts of all Irishmen, a position due as 
much to Irish admiration of the achieve- 
ments and attainments of the United 
States as to the many associations our 
two countries have in common, 

You have been the world’s exemplar 
of liberty and the course you have so 
brilliantly traveled, many in the rest of 
the world have been content but to fol- 
low. Your magnificent political institu- 
tions, the creation of your youthful 
genius, have been the model not less for 
us in Dublin than for the other centers 
of the civilized world. Yours has been 
the idea of a fundamental document pro- 
tecting, with a carefully balanced ar- 
rangement of political power, the funda- 
mental human rights. What a noble con- 
ception of man has inspired your Con- 
stitution, yet how well founded it is on 
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the earth. The idealism has not van- 
ished like a dream but has remained the 
angelic part of a truly human institution. 

For your Founding Fathers, to whose 
broodings political philosophers of every 
age return for inspiration, were not 
merely thinkers but men of action, too: 
If theoretical, practical also. They knew 
the nature of man, so wittily disclosed by 
G. K. Chesterton who said: 

There is one little defect about man, the 
image of God, the wonder of the world and 
the paragon of animals, he is not to be 
trusted. 


This fine distrust, a lawyer’s shrewd- 
ness, is writ large over your Constitution. 
The men who made it built well on 
sound foundations: and what they built 
has endured. 

It has been said that growth is the 
only evidence of life. What amazing, 
unexampled growth has not your history 
shown, What abounding life does not 
your country display. May your future 
repeat the miracles of your past and well 
will humanity be served. Your present 
hospitality is but another happy instance 
of those many friendly gestures toward 
Ireland which the United States has 
made in the past. It is not very many 
years ago since it was my pleasant duty 
to express our thanks for the generous 
help which we received under Marshall 
aid. But the help which America gave 
Ireland did not start with Marshall aid. 
Long before Marshall aid was thought 
of, American support sustained the Irish 
people. 

Ages ago, long before America was dis- 
covered by Europe, it was imagined by 
Europe, it was imagined by Irish seers as 
I-Breasail—The Island of Great Desire, 
a fertile land of alluring loveliness; in 
the terrible centuries of Ireland’s mis- 
fortune when “Hope had grown gray 
hairs, Hope had mourning on,” this 
memory remained. Then out into the 
miraculous sunsets of the west coast of 
Ireland went many an Irish family to 
reach this Island of Great Desire, and 
truly were they not mistaken in their 
journeys, because abounding hospitality 
and consolation in plenty awaited them 
and a fine future of noble living. And 
it is our boast that our emigrants have 
contributed not insignificantly to the 
building up of America. We allow our- 
selves, therefore, to feel that we, too, may 
to an extent share your greatness. 

All small nations owe a special debt of 
gratitude to the United States for its 
strong and unceasing efforts for world 
peace. Through your efforts we have 
been spared the unlimited horrors of 
modern war and have thereby been able 
to maintain unscathed our Christian, 
democratic, and free way of life. 

It has been your honor to have exer- 
cised the greatest power on earth in ac- 
cordance with the high principles of jus- 
tice. It has, indeed, been well said that 
you are apt for power. If you do but 
maintain your power as the servant of 
your rectitude, the world's future will be 
in good hands. I pray that it may be so. 
You will not need encouragement from 
me to ignore the misunderstandings and 
misrepresentations with which your for- 
eign policy has been met in certain 
lands, for ingratitude is the first of the 
sins of man. But I can assure you that 
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the free critical intelligence of my coun- 
trymen has not faulted your intention. 

History has inextricably intertwined 
the fortunes of our two countries, and it 
is an easy task to come on such a mission 
as mine. I have the sense of having 
traveled far only to find myself at home. 
It was the Irish statesman, Henry Grat- 
tan, who said that the ocean unites, and 
in the west of my country we say that 
the next parish is America. [Applause.] 

Time has not fulfilled nor realized the 
optimist’s dream. Its passage has not 
exclusively brought improvement to the 
human situation. Indeed, some of the 
developments we have witnessed have 
confronted mankind with the ultimate 
decisions about life. Nevertheless, it was 
your great American judge, Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, who said: 

I think it not improbable that man, like 
the grub that prepares a chamber for the 
winged thing it never has seen but is to be— 
that man may have cosmic destinies that he 
does not understand, 


This has been the heart of the Chris- 
tian message, imparted to all of us, that 
man has such cosmic destinies; and it is 
good that the people of America and of 
Ireland can share together the Christian 
hope. [Applause, the Members rising.] 


AFTER RECESS 


The recess having expired, the House 
was called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore at 3 o’clock and 40 minutes p. m. 


PRINTING OF PROCEEDINGS 
DURING RECESS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the proceedings 
had during the recess be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


THE PRIME MINISTER OF IRELAND 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
join in a hearty and warm welcome to 
His Excellency, John A. Costello, the 
Prime Minister of Ireland. Mr. Cos- 
tello’s moving and inspiring address to- 
day to the Congress was a masterpiece 
of simplicity, encouragement, and good 
will. His well-chosen words have bound 
more tightly the ties between his little 
Republic of the Emerald Isle and this 
great Nation of ours. His magnificent 
phrases and his warm personality depict 
the great friendship that exists between 
these countries. That friendship is ce- 
mented by the role the Irish have played 
in the building and development of the 
United States. It has been made strong 
by the immigrants that left the shores 
of Eire many years ago seeking a new 
life and a new hope. It continues to 
grow with the more recent arrivals who 
seek new opportunities. 

Mr. Speaker, it was a high honor for 
me to spend a few precious moments with 
our distinguished visitor and listen to 
him as he spoke of Ireland’s opportuni- 
ties and the manner in which his Gov- 
ernment is trying to meet the great task 
that lies ahead. Under the leadership 
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of this great jurist and statesman, one 
gets the feeling that better days lie ahead 
for his beloved country. 

I include with my remarks an edito- 
rial and article from today’s issue of the 
Washington Evening Star: 

A TIMELY Visrr 


There is a seasonable timeliness to the visit 
here of Ireland’s Prime Minister John A, Cos- 
tello in the week of St. Patrick’s Day. And 
even if this element of timing were absent, 
the First Minister of the Irish Republican 
Government would be welcome in our Cap- 
ital. One of his country’s great jurists, Mr. 
Costello likewise has become one of its out- 
standing political figures. As chief of the 
Fine Gael (United Ireland) Party, he was 
elected to his present post in 1954 as the 
candidate of a coalition group that ousted 
the Fianna Fall of former Premier Eamon de 
Valera. Mr. Costello had served once before 
as Prime Minister, from 1948 to 1951. A 
major plank in his political platform called 
for the improvement and modernization of 
Irish agriculture, his contention being that 
the country’s 12 million acres of arable land 
is its greatest natural asset. In the 2 years 
since, the Costello government has recorded 
progress in this direction as well as in certain 
industrialization. The Prime Minister has 
a full schedule here, including addresses to- 
day at the National Press Club and before 
both branches of Congress. We hope he en- 
joys the Washington hospitality. 


COSTELLO Says IRISH Goat Is Peace, END TO 
PARTITION 
(By Mary McGrory) 

The Prime Minister of Ireland, John A, 
Costello, told a National Press Club luncheon 
meeting today that Ireland’s foreign policy is 
directed generally toward using its influence 
for world peace and specifically toward the 
ending of partition. 

The achievement of Irish independence in 
1921 did not mean “a retreat toward isola- 
tion,” Mr. Costello told the newspapermen at 
a luncheon given in his honor. 

Partition, however, had created “circum- 
stances which do not permit any Irish gov- 
ernment to enter into military alliances such 
as the North Atlantic Treaty Organization.” 


UNACCEPTABLE TO PEOPLE 


“Any such alliance or commitment,” Mr. 
Costello said, “whatever might otherwise 
commend it, would be unacceptable to the 
Irish people, whose sympathies and emo- 
tional energies are needlessly distracted by 
partition.” 

With a solution of this paramount prob- 
lem, Mr. Costello said, would come “a fresh 
and enthusiastic flow of Irish energy in aid 
of Western institutions.” 

Mr. Costello, who arrived in the rain yes- 
terday, began the second day of his 3-day 
state visit with a drive to Arlington Ceme- 
tery and Mount Vernon. 

Following an afternoon reception at the 
American Newspaperwoman’s Club, the Prime 
Minister will act as host to Acting Secre- 
tary of State Herbert Hoover, Jr., at dinner. 


LUNCH AT WHITE HOUSE 


The Prime Minister, accompanied by the 
United States Ambassador to Ireland, Wil- 
liam Howard Taft III, and other members 
of his party, went to lunch at the White 
House with President Eisenhower immedi- 
ately after his arrival yesterday. 

The lunch went on for an hour and a half. 
Mr. Costello told reporters later, “We had a 
pleasant chat. The President was extremely 
complimentary about Ireland, and he looked 
extremely well.” 

Tomorrow the Prime Minister will. visit 
the National Archives, the Library of Con- 
gress, and the Supreme Court. He will be 
entertained at lunch by Vice President Nrxon 
at the Capitol and in the afternoon receive 
an honorary degree from Catholic University. 
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He will speak at 9 p. m. at Georgetown 
University. A program of Irish music at 
8:15 p. m. will precede Mr. Costello’s talk, 
which will be in Gaston Hall. The Very 
Reverend Edward B. Bunn, university presi- 
dent, will give the Prime Minister a special 
citation, and there will be a reception later 
in the Healy Building for university officials 
and guests. 


ADDRESS OF PRIME MINISTER OF 
IRELAND TO NATIONAL PRESS CLUB 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Prime Minister of the Republic of Ire- 
land, the Honorable John A. Costello, 
today addressed the National Press Club 
here in Washington, D.C. I was deeply 
impressed by the Prime Minister’s re- 
marks and urge all my colleagues who 
were unable to attend the Press Club 
affair to read them at their earliest con- 
venience. In these troubled times, it was 
refreshing to hear this great statesman 
call for an approach to world peace 
through moral principles. I know that 
all of us will accept his suggestion that 
we celebrate St. Patrick’s Day by praying 
that the Dove of Peace will soon hover 
over the world with “warm breast and 
bright wings.“ And more particularly 
that Mother Ireland will soon be able to 
walk through all four of her beautiful 
green fields and that she will walk there 
with “the walk of a queen.” Mr. Speak- 
er, I include this outstanding address by 
Prime Minister Costello in the RECORD: 

I have some hesitation in selecting the 
theme of Ireland’s foreign policy in address- 
ing an audience such as this. I am con- 
scious that I speak in the capital of a coun- 
try the burdens of whose enormous power 
include daily preoccupation with the most 
vexed and varied problems of foreign policy. 

Relative to these major problems of war 
and peace which are primarily your prob- 
lems and the problems of those others to 
whom God has committed great power, good 
sense proclaims that Ireland should not at- 
tach disproportionate importance to her own 
anxieties. I hope and believe she does not 
do so. 

Though her own special anxieties are real, 
Ireland cannot be unconcerned at the fate 
of the rest of the world. This is so, if for 
no other reason than that Ireland, and 
here I speak for the 32 counties of Ireland, 
is almost exclusively Christian, and what 
Christian can isolate himself from the pains 
and sufferings of the rest of the human 
race in which he is mystically involved and 
is responsible and from which he even more 
mystically benefits? We are all children of 
Adam before even we are Irishmen. The 
words of John Donne if much quoted are 
yet apt: 

“No man is an Hand. intire of it selfe; every 
man is a peece of the Continent, a part of 
the maine; if a Clod bee washed away by 
the Sea, Europe is the lesse, as well as if a 
Promontorie were, as well as if a Mannor of 
thy friends or of thine owne were; any 
man’s death diminishes me, because I am 
involved in Mankinde; And therefore never 
send to know for whom the bell tolls; It tolls 
for thee.” 

Or as your own great Justice Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes has magnificently put it, we 
must share the passion and action of our 
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time “at the period of being judged not to 
have lived.” 

I need not remind you too that Ireland 
is a mother country whose children have 
been scattered by destiny all over the world 
and all their concerns must also be hers, 
Our great national movement of Sinn Fein 
by whose energy self-government was 
achieved in 1921 should not mistakenly be 
understood as a retreat toward isolation. 
The great object of independence was to 
secure the right for Irish energy and Irish 
intelligence to play their proper part freely 
in the active life of the world. 

It has been said that it would be good for 
Ireland to forget its history and for certain 
of our neighbors to remember it. We in Ire- 
land will not have it so. We must remember, 
but we will forgive. We must remember for 
the pride of the memory and as a reminder 
of our common fate. 

Our roots in Europe have so deeply grown 
in history that we would perish, were we to 
tear them up. From Europe came to us the 
great gift of religion and much else besides. 
In the fifth century, the century of St. 
Augustine and St. Jerome when they be- 
moaned the fall of Rome and of civilization 
itself, the great missioner St. Patrick set 
forth with unshakeable faith to bring 
Christianity to Ireland. In the succeeding 
centuries of the Dark Ages the Holy Scholars 
of Ireland carried light and learning to 
Europe. May I establish this by citing the 
description by an English historian of our 
Irish philosopher John Scotus Eriugena as 
having achieved an intellectual peak in the 
ninth century which was not excelled until 
the Renaissance in the 15th? 

When Irish Society was finally disrupted 
in the 17th century its leaders were then 
given an honorable reception by many of 
the courts of Europe, including those of 
Spain, France, Austria and Russia, and many 
of them acquitted themselves well in the 
service of these foreign powers. 

To America, in the 18th century, Came 
our admirable compatriots, the Protestant 
Ulstermen, as well as many Catholics. Later 
there came the full tide of our exiled Cath- 
olics, in the 19th century. To all alike have 
you given refuge and opportunity, and how 
much have you not returned to us in politi- 
cal support and economic aid. This support 
came to us in times past like some special 
prophetic anticipation of your later famous 
Marshall aid. Surely must we remember 
our history, for it is very relevant to the 
problems and decisions of today. If we are 
to be right, we must be guided by our tradi- 
tions. We must respect the past. 

In selecting, therefore, the theme of Ire- 
land's foreign policy, I am desirous, first, of 
emphasizing how conscious we are of a com- 
mon concern with you in the great issues 
that confront humanity in our time. 

You must not expect me to offer you any 
readymade solutions. You and I know there 
are none such; the real and permanent solu- 
tions could come only through a moral reso- 
lution that would inspire in the hearts and 
minds of men a universal will to peace. 

The object of Irish foreign policy is to use 
such influence as we possess to promote the 
spirit of justice, Christian charity, and good- 
will on which the hope of peace must ulti- 
mately depend. Within the broad scope of 
that purpose, we seek, in common with other 
small nations, our own survival, the welfare 
of our people and the preservation of peace 
and of the rule of law in international rela- 
tions. We have our own special object of 
policy, in full harmony with our general 
purpose of promoting justice in interna- 
tional affairs, namely, the restoration of the 
territorial unity of Ireland. 

The object of survival involves a recog- 
nition, which we grant, that world peace is 
for Ireland a paramount national interest, 
greater than any other, greater even than 
the remedying of deeply felt national 
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wrongs, however grievous they may be. Ire- 
land can never pursue adventurous poli- 
cies at the risk of war and hazard thereby 
the Nation’s survival. 

As a small country, Ireland can perhaps, 
in common with other small countries simi- 
larly situated, seek by attentive study to find 
a creative way out of the world’s impasse. 
In the past, the role for international peace 
of the small country has been to serve as 
a bridge between opposing points of view, to 
be some means of communication when 
others have gone. In the major issues that 
divide the world today, we see little oppor- 
tunity of our playing such a role. Com- 
munism, in our view, is a creed which con- 
fronts the established order of society with 
the most uncompromising challenge in his- 
tory, a creed to which we are implacably 
opposed. Lenin has dismissed liberty as a 
bourgeois prejudice. That prejudice is 
deeply ingrained in Ireland—a country in 
which there are proportionately fewer Com- 
munists than anywhere else in the world. 
We see no point in survival if we cannot 
preserve the essential liberties without 
which the human spirit droops to slavery. 
While we preserve these liberties, we may 
yet work quietly on free minds and even 
eventually affect the course of human affairs 
at the mundane level. We can expect much 
from the gradual establishment of stable 
conditions and the healing effect of time. 

In seeking to promote the welfare, spir- 
itual and material, of our own people, we 
require a wide diplomatic representation, 
and there are a multiplicity of ways in which 
friendly foreign associations can further Irish 
interests. The obvious cases are trade ar- 
rangements and cultural and educational ex- 
changes. A nation which saw value in the 
idea behind Marshall aid and which still 
maintains an extensive system of foreign 
help will readily recognize the paradoxical 
corollary of that idea. The paradox is that 
a nation’s domestic policy can sometimes be 
seen as an extension of its foreign policy— 
it is at least the other side of the coin. By 
a wise domestic policy, with the three fea- 
tures of prudent finance, productive de- 
velopment, and social amelioration, Ireland 
hopes in its way to contribute toward the 
defense of civilization. Civilization should, 
after all, steal its enemies’ best weapons. 

I have said that one of the objects of our 
policy is to contribute, so far as we can, to- 
ward the preservation of the rule of law in 
international affairs. Recently, we have been 
admitted to membership of the United Na- 
tions Organization. This we welcome. UNO 
is an excellent means of fabricating a tradi- 
tion of common action, and we are glad 
to be able to play our part in that work. 
The function of law is undoubtedly to pro- 
tect the weak against the strong, and the 
vested interest of small countries in a rule 
of international order is very great. Our 
own constitution affirms our adherence to 
the principle of pacific settlement of inter- 
national disputes by international arbitra- 
tion or judicial determination and recog- 
nizes our acceptance of the principles of 
international law in our relations with other 
states. The language of the Charter of the 
United Nations corresponds with the lan- 
guage of our own constitution when it re- 
affirms faith in fundamental human rights, 
in the dignity and worth of the human per- 
son, in the equal rights of men and women 
and of nations large and small, Neither 
document creates the values there enshrined; 
those values, which are part of the common 
Christian inheritance of the West, are there 
rather reflected and protected. 

Our own special object of foreign policy 
is the abolition of partition and the estab- 
lishment of full national unity in the whole 
of our island territory. We believe that 
partition contradicts the facts of history 
and geography and spuriously denies the 
democratic principle. Its maintenance im- 
pairs the good relations which, with its 
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„ending, could exist in full measure. Its 
solution should commend itself to just- 
minded people as a genuine contribution 
to international peace and the defense of the 
West. Partition has created circumstances 
which do not permit any Irish government 
to enter into military alliances such as the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Any 
such alliance or commitment, whatever 
might otherwise commend it, would be un- 
acceptable to the Irish people, whose sym- 
pathies and emotional energies are need- 
lessly distracted by partition, and I do not 
need to remind the citizens of this great 
democracy that the basis of democratic 
government is the consent of the citizens. 
It remains, this aim of our foreign policy, 
the main political objective of the great 
majority of Irishmen—a majority which is 
certainly not less than 80 percent. It is a 
problem whose existence in some degree 
lessens the strength of Western defenses. 
Ireland needs a long period of domestic 
peace in which to complete a major task 
of cultural and material reconstruction. It 
needs opportunity to discharge what Maz- 
zini called that high special function in 
the interests of humanity which alone jus- 
tifles a nation’s independence. When the 
problem is solyved—and the good will of our 
friends everywhere can help its solution—I 
confidently believe there will be liberated 
in aid of Western institutions a fresh and 
enthusiastic flow of Irish energy. 

I thank you for the opportunity you have 
given me of speaking to you on these mat- 
ters. Shortly, we will celebrate St. Patrick’s 
Day. On that day, Irishmen will pray that 
soon “the dove of peace will hover over the 
world with warm breast and bright wings”; 
and they will pray that soon, too, our 
Mother Ireland will be able to walk through 
all four of her beautiful greer fields and 
that she will walk there with “the walk of 
a queen.“ 


ATTEMPT OF RUMANIAN LEGATION 
TO INTERFERE IN THE INTERNAL 
AFFAIRS OF THE AMERICAN PEO- 
PLE 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure most of the Members of the House 
saw in today’s edition of the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald, a report 
that the Communist officials in the Ru- 
manian Legation have made a protest 
to the president of the National Broad- 
casting Co. against one of its scheduled 
-programs titled “The Five Who Shook 
the Mighty.” In my judgment, this is 
a most serious matter because it in- 
volves a bold and brazen effort on the 
part of the Communists to interfere with 
the internal affairs of the American 
people. 

I have today sent a letter to the presi- 
dent of the National Broadcasting Co. 
on this subject which I should like to 
read: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 15, 1956. 
Mr. ROBERT W. SARNOFF, 
President, National Broadeasting Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Sm: It was brought to my attention 
several days ago that the National Broad- 
casting Co. would, on March 20 at 9: 30 p. m. 
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telecast a human interest program under the 
title “The Five Who Shook the Mighty.” I 
became especially interested in this when 
I learned that this program would tell the 
story about those five young Rumanian 
patriots who, in seeking to bring about the 
release from Communist prisons in Rumania 
of their compatriots, took over the legation 
in Bern, Switzerland, then occupied by the 
Russian regime which now controls the af- 
fairs of the Rumanian people, 

While I have not seen this proposed tele- 
cast, I felt certain an objective job would 
be done in depicting the motives which com- 
pelled these young patriots to take the ac- 
tion they did. 

I was therefore shocked to read in the 
Washington morning newspaper that the 
Rumanian Government had lodged a pro- 
test with you in an effort to bring about the 
cancellation of this television program. In 
my judgment this is not only an unprec- 
edented action, but one which violates the 
fundamental principles of free speech and 
free enterprise, which are among the bul- 
warks of Amercan democracy. I believe this 
action on the part of the Communist. of- 
ficials in the Rumanian Legation is direct 
interference in the internal affairs of the 
Amercan people, 

I sincerely hope that the National Broad- 
casting Co. will in no way yield its rights to 
the shocking efforts of the Communist of- 
ficials in the Rumanian Legation to intimi- 
date and regulate one of our basic free en- 
terprise activities. I am confident that the 
American people are the best judge on such 
matters and that they will look forward to 
seeing your program on next Tuesday at 
9:30 p. m., over channel 4. I shall look 
forward to seeing your program, The Five 
Who Shook the Mighty, on next Tuesday 
evening. 

Sincerely, 
MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN, 


PROPOSAL TO MOVE COMMERCIAL 
AIR ACTIVITIES FROM WILLOW 
RUN AIRPORT TO DETROIT- 
WAYNE MAJOR AIRPORT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. LESINSKI] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, after 
the statements made last Tuesday, I 
gathered various figures and facts and 
reports together in the controversy re- 
garding the Willow Run-Detroit-Wayne 
Major Airport matter. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to give fur- 
ther testimony which will clarify the 
misleading information that has been 
circulated and to point out the arrogant 
attitude of the commercial airlines re- 
garding the recommendations to move 
commercial air activities from Willow 
Run to Detroit-Wayne Major Airport 
and to concentrate military air activities 
at the Willow Run Airport. 

First of all I should like to clarify cer- 
tain facts. 

In June of 1955 the President’s Airport 
Use Panel, composed of experts in the 
field of engineering and airport use, 
military and civilian, and functioning 
under President Eisenhower’s Executive 
Order 10655, conducted an investigation 
in Detroit, Mich., to resolve certain prob- 
lems regarding airport facilities in the 
Detroit area. This panel of experts made 
studies of the conditions at the several 
airports in the Detroit area. Detroit, as 
you know, is a highly industrialized and 
heavily populated area, ranking fifth in 
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total population in the United States and 
having a metropolitan area with 4 mil- 
lion people. With air travel continuing 
to grow by leaps and bounds, it is very 
important that full consideration be 
given to the most efficient and economi- 
cal means of serving the traveling public 
in the area, as well as keeping aware of 
the needs of-our national defense. 

At the time of the hearings, I pre- 
sented a statement to the Airport Use 
Panel, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY HON. JOHN LESINSKI, UNITED 
STATES REPRESENTATIVE FROM THE 16TH 
DISTRICT OF MICHIGAN, BEFORE THE AIRPORT 
Use PANEL OF THE PRESIDENT'S Am COOR- 
DINATING COMMITTEE, DETROIT, MICH., JUNE 
22, 1955 


Mr. Chairman and members of the panel, 
I want to state at the outset that it was 
with extremely good foresight and in the 
interest of the public that the Wayne 
County Board of Supervisors acted in rec- 
ommending almost unanimously that the 
Detroit-Wayne Major Airport he used ex- 
clusively for commercial air activities and 
that the Willow Run Airport be developed for 
military purposes. I would like to express 
my support of that position. 

Having traveled between Washington and 
Detroit by air on occasion, I have many 
times heard complaints from other passen- 
gers about the distance they had to travel 
in order to get into Detroit from the air- 
port. The transfer of commercial air activ- 
ities to the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport 
would be a great convenience and a saver 
of time for those who use air travel for the 
particular purpose of saving time. 

However, I do not believe that any person 
should approve of a move strictly with one 
objective in mind. Other related problems 
have to be considered; 

I would like to mention the difficulties 
the Navy Department is having in trying 
to obtain facilities for its Reserve activities, 
which include flying jet aircraft. At the 
present time there is a naval air station 
located at Grosse Ile, Mich., but the runways 
are inadequate for jet planes and cannot be 
extended because of prohibitive costs. Some 
months ago I had correspondence with the 
Navy Department regarding the use of the 
Detroit-Wayne Major Airport for such Re- 
serve activities. In response, the Navy De- 
partment, although mentioning possible use 
of the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport, said 
they would explore the feasibility of relo- 
cating at another site not more than 25 
miles from Detroit. The Willow Run Air- 
port falls within this range. At the pres- 
ent time, the Department has made no 
progress in its plans to relocate the Reserve 
air activities, and one of the reasons for 
their difficulty seems to be that they are 
under the impression that there is little 
prospect of the airlines leaving Willow Run. 
I hope that this situation will be changed 
and the move of commercial airlines to the 
Detroit-Wayne Airport made without undue 
delay, thereby giving the Navy Department 
the opportunity to complete its plans to 
relocate the Reserve activities, 

Furthermore, the headquarters of the 30th 
Air Division is presently at the Willow Run 
Air Force Station. This installation is in 
command of the defense of the area. It 
certainly seems to be practical to incorpor- 
ate other military units with this installa- 
tion. Such a move would be economical, 
would allow for better coordination, and 
would locate the military air activities at 
a place that has greater expandability if 
additional facilities are needed. Let us not 
lose sight of the fact that the Willow Run 
Airport was built by the Federal Govern- 
ment for the purpose of building and flying 
the B-24’s during World War II. The pres- 
ent facilities could be readily modified for 
present day needs of military aircraft. 
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For these reasons, I strongly recommend 
that the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport be 
set aside exclusively for commercial air pur- 
poses and that the necessary military air 
activities of the area be centered at Willow 
Run, 


Taking into account all aspects of na- 
tional defense and civilian air activities, 
the Airport Use Panel, composed of civil- 
ian and military representatives, unani- 
mously agreed upon the recommenda- 
tion that the Detroit-Wayne Major Air- 
port be developed for the major civil air 
activities in the Detroit area and that 
the military air units in the area be cen- 
tered at Willow Run. I should like to 
emphasize the unanimous agreement of 
these experts as to the solution of the 
problems in the area. Reports of this 
nature require unanimous approval; the 
vote of one member of the Airport Use 
Panel can veto the votes of all other 
members on reports such as the one sub- 
mitted in this case. 

Further, the report was prepared after 
consultation with the Airport Use Panel 
advisory committee, which is composed 
of 13 trade organizations, such as the 
United States Conference of Mayors, 
Flight Safety Association, Airport Own- 
ers Association, National Association of 
State Aviation Officials, to name several. 
This committee had the one responsi- 
bility of acting in a purely advisory ca- 
pacity to the Airport Use Panel and has 
no responsibility for approving or dis- 
approving any report of the panel. 

In the transmittal letter of the report, 
a statement is made to the effect that 
nothing in the report should be con- 
strued to mean that any airspace prob- 
lems have been resolved. I should like to 
point out that airspace problems are not 
within the province of the Airport Use 
Panel. An airspace panel has been set 
up for the purpose of handling these spe- 
cific problems, and the airspace prob- 
lems are to be taken up at the time the 
military units are relocated at Willow 
Run. Also, prior to submitting its re- 
port, the Airport Use Panel consulted 
with both the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration and the airspace panel re- 
garding the problem. 

There are a number of other points 
which I should like to emphasize in 
which I believe the Members will be 
interested. 

As has been pointed out, Willow Run 
Airport was built during World War II 
for the primary purpose of assembling 
B-24's. The facilities there are not in 
keeping with modern airport needs, and, 
therefore, in a relatively short time 
would have to be rebuilt for commercial 
air activities. On the other hand, the 
buildings which had housed the factory, 
even though in their present state not 
sufficient for military purposes, could 
easily be converted for military use. 

From the standpoint of defense, I be- 
lieve Willow Run is much more suitably 
located for military air activities. An 
important item to consider in the de- 
fense of an area is the distance of a mil- 
itary air base from a community as vital 
as Detroit. As we all know, a hydrogen 
bomb has an approximate destructive 
force of about 15 miles in radius. The 
total area of possible destruction, of 
course, would depend upon the pinpoint- 
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ing of the bomb and its size. Detroit- 
Wayne Major Airport is 17 air miles from 
the center of Detroit. Willow Run is 
approximately 25 air miles from Detroit. 
So it is obvious that if a bomb were 
dropped in the center of Detroit with 
any accuracy, Willow Run would be less 
apt to be neutralized, and retaliation 
could be initiated. Therefore, I believe 
that this point is a very important one 
to consider. 

Additionally, in spite of modern tech- 
nical developments in the use of tele- 
phones for transmitting messages, there 
is always a possibility of failure of com- 
munication because of sabotage. At a 
prearranged signal telephone wires could 
be cut or doctored so that orders from 
the headquarters of the 30th Air Divi- 
sion could be affected. In such a case 
air defense could easily be rendered use- 
less. Willow Run, being adjacent to the 
headquarters of the 30th Air Division, 
in case of any interference would be in 
direct communication rather than hay- 
ing to depend on telephones for con- 
tacting the air units. This, I believe, 
is a most important point to emphasize, 
for I have always found that anything 
mechanical can very readily be altered 
to fit the occasion. 

I would also like to emphasize to the 
Members that we are trying to develop 
reservists. The reservists, such as the 
Navy which is presently located at Grosse 
Ile and whose problem I discussed in 
my statement before the Airport Use 
Panel, are anxiously looking forward to 
the resolution of this problem so that 
they can start on the relocation of their 
facilities. 

There is a certain amount of anxiety 
on the part of certain groups of people 
in the area that are opposed to mili- 
tary aircraft because of noise. This, I 
believe, should have no bearing for, as 
we all know, the majority of aircrafts 
in the future will be jet propelled. The 
matter of sound will be nullified in a 
relatively short time. 

Furthermore, I have found from past 
experience that business people in a com- 
munity favor military establishments ad- 
jacent to or in close proximity to their 
places of business. The reason is natu- 
ral. The military personnel off duty 
spend their money invariably in the 
closest community to them. For that 
reason I think the people at Ypsilanti 
should welcome the establishment of a 
strictly military base at Willow Run. 

The majority of the commercial air- 
lines have flagrantly disregarded the rec- 
ommendations of the President's Airport 
Use Panel, in spite of the national-de- 
fense aspects of the problem. 

However, one airline, American Air- 
lines, has taken a most progressive and 
forthright stand in this matter and has 
announced its intention to move opera- 
tions from Willow Run to Detroit Wayne 
Major with October 1, 1957, as its target 
date. The company said that such a 
move would mean improved service at an 
airport more convenient to the Detroit 
air-traveling public. Detroit Wayne 
Major Airport is some 12 ground miles 
closer to downtown Detroit than Willow 
Run is. The greater convenience will 
mean improved passenger service. In 
making the announcement, the district 
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sales manager for American Airlines 
said: 

We believe our Detroit passengers can be 
better served out of Wayne Major Airport. 
We feel that this is a new concrete way in 
which American can express its faith in the 
continuing growth of Detroit and its desire 
to provide this dynamic air-travel market 
with the best possible service. 


American Airlines is interested in giv- 
ing improved passenger service to the 
Detroit area. Apparently the other air- 
lines are not, although they have been 
beneficiaries of money from our Govern- 
ment. Capital Airlines, for example, re- 
ceived subsidies until October 1, 1951. 

Some statistics might be of interest. 
According to the airport manager at San 
Francisco, the estimated gross revenues 
for the airport for 1956 are $3,100,000; 
the operating costs, $2,100,000. That air- 
port has high operating costs because it 
has its own police force and fire depart- 
ment. The enplaning passengers for 
1955 were 1,003,000 and deplaning pas- 
sengers amounted to 1,002,000. 

Figures for Willow Run are not avail- 
able since they will not open their 
books. However, in his testimony before 
the Airport Use Panel, Mr. Wilson of 
Capital Airlines said the annual cost of 
operation is $907,000. Compare that 
figure with the $2,100,000 for the San 
Francisco Airport. Yet both airports 
serve approximately the same number of 
passengers. Willow Run in 1955 served 
1,001,000 enplaning passengers and 
1,001,000 deplaning passengers. San 
Francisco served only 2,000 more en- 
planing passengers and only 1,000 de- 
planing passengers. 

There is another benefit the commer- 
cial airlines at Willow Run receive. In 
the State of Michigan a 3-cent-a-gallon 
aeronautical tax has been levied; how- 
ever, commercial airlines are reimbursed 
1% cents per gallon quarterly. Alto- 
gether, according to available figures, 
the airlines at Willow Run are saving 
about a million dollars, plus what they 
are reimbursed on this gasoline tax. 

Under the Federal Airport Act of 1946, 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration is 
authorized to expend funds for the devel- 
opment of civil aviation. Detroit-Wayne 
Major Airport has been designated as 
the civil airport for the Detroit area and 
as such qualifies for Federal aid. Wil- 
low Run has been designated as a mili- 
tary airport and consequently has not 
been included in the CAA airport aid 
program for fiscal year 1956. 

Total expenditures for capital im- 
provement of the Detroit-Wayne Major 
Airport since the war amounted to $11,- 
027,000; of which $3,009,000 was Federal 
funds; $1,108,000 was State funds; and 
$5,009,000 was Wayne County funds. 
The completion program will cost ap- 
proximately $12,000,000. 

Under the present program the total 
investment at Detroit-Wayne Major Air- 
port will be approximately $23 million, 
of which $7,250,000 will be Wayne County 
tax money. New hangar facilities that 
the airlines might need will be built by 
themselves or built by the county in 
which case the airlines will be given 25 
years to amortize the cost. Any addi- 
tional moneys expended in excess of the 
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$23 million on the airport for airline oc- 
cupancy will be without additional cost 
to the taxpayers. All funds expended by 
Wayne County will be repaid by the air- 
lines through use of the airport and all 
net revenue derived after expenses will 
be set aside for development of a new 


airport. 

If the commercial airlines were to re- 
main at Willow Run, within a few years 
additional sums would have to be poured 
into the field to modernize and equip it. 
And it would still be inadequate and look 
like what it is, a converted factory. 

Detroit needs service from a conven- 
ient modern airport. Detroit-Wayne 
Major Airport is such a place. 

Paramount in considering this entire 
matter, however, is our national defense. 
Coordination of air defense activities in a 
central location such as Willow Run is, I 
believe, very important. It is true that 
we are not presently being attacked. 
However, proper precautions are vitally 
important. The leopard may change its 
tactics but never its spots. We must be 
ever alert. 

Mr. Speaker I should like at this point 
to insert in the Recorp the report of the 
Airport Use Panel to which I referred, 
Airport Use Panel Memorandum No. 
8-55, dated November 4, 1955, on the 
problem of “the most feasible civil/mili- 
tary utilization of airports, existing and 
proposed, in the Detroit, Mich., area.” 
I should also like to insert an editorial 
from the Detroit News of Thursday, 
January 19, 1956, entitled: “Time for a 
Stand—Wayne or Willow Run?”: 
TIME FOR A STAND—WAYNE OR WILLOW RUN? 

We find nothing in the explanations of- 
fered here by the spokesmen of the seven 
holdout airlines to justify their refusal to 
join American Airlines in moving to the 
county airport. 

The time has come, we think, for Detroit 
and Wayne County to be just as stubborn 
as the airlines, Their refusal to cooperate 
will add greatly to the financial difficulty of 
providing Detroit with better aviation facil- 
ities than those of distant Willow Run. It 
may render still more remote the date when 
we shall be able to afford both a west side 
and a needed east side airport. Neverthe- 
less, the time is here to make a stand. 
It is apparent now, if it was not before, 
that the scorn expressed for the compara- 
tive advantages of Wayne County Major Air- 
port is synthetic. The decision of American 
Airlines to make the move leaves that quite 
clear. Clear, too, is the hollowness of the 
claim that the refusal to move is inspired 
by a hope, eventually, of helping Detroit to 
get a better airport. 

The holdouts prefer to stay at Willow Run 
for only one substantial reason, which is 
financial. The University of Michigan, hav- 
ing exactly $1 invested in this former Gov- 
ernment property, makes an incomparably 
easy landlord. The airlines pay only a nomi- 
nal rent—which they are accustomed to cite 
when they bargain with airports elsewhere 


in the country. It is for this supreme advan- 
tage that they would condemn Detroit to 
indefinite reliance on an air terminal so far 
on the way to Chicago as to make it a 
standing joke. 

Almost from the beginning of air travel, 
Detroit has been afflicted by indecision over 
acquisition of a suitable airport. Mere men- 
tion of the word has set up a confusion of 
counsels like that which halted work on the 
Tower of Babel. A year ago Mayor Cobo 
sought to end this by making the report by 
the Federal Panel on Airport Use the basis 
for a decision, The panel recommended 
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adoption of Wayne Major as Detroit’s chief 
air terminal. Mayor Cobo threw Detroit's. 
support behind the recommendation. 

It is time to rally behind that decision, 
which as its first fruit now can be said to 
have encouraged American Airlines to make 
its move. American does 30 percent of the 
passenger business at Willow Run. If we 
stand firm, the others may well find that 
their best advantage lies with following 
American to Wayne Major. 


AIRPORT USE PANEL MemoranpuM No. 8-55 


AIR COORDINATING COMMITTEE, 
Amport USE PANEL, 
Washington, D. C., November 4, 1955. 

Subject: Airport Use Panel Report con- 
cerning public hearing to "determine, in the 
best interests of the public, the most feasible 
civil-military utilization of the airports, ex- 
isting and proposed, in the Detroit, Mich., 
area.” 

Attached is a copy of the subject report 
unanimously approved by the Airport Use 
Panel November 4, 1955. 

The contents of this report are self-ex- 
planatory. The oficial transcripts of the 
meetings conducted by the panel in its con- 
sideration of this matter, together with 
copies of the exhibits and other supporting 
information upon which the recommenda- 
tions of the panel are based, are available 
for appropriate review in the office of the 
Airport Use Panel, Room 7832, Department 
of Commerce Building, Washington, D. C. 

Nothing in this report should be con- 
strued to mean that any airspace problems 
involved in this matter have necessarily 
been resolved or that the recommendations 
contained herein have been endorsed by the 
members of the Airport Use Panel Advisory 
Committee. 

Josera W. JOHNSON, 
Secretary, Airport Use Panel. 


Problem: Determine, in the best interests 
of the public, the most feasible civil-mili- 
tary utilization of the airports, existing and 
proposed, in the Detroit, Mich., area. 


DISCUSSION 


On March 29, 1955, the Honorable Albert 
E. Cobo, mayor of the city of Detroit, to- 
gether with Mr. Ed. Connor, chairman, Board 
of Wayne County Supervisors, and Mr. 
Michael J. O'Brien, chairman, Board of 
Wayne County Road Commissioners, ad- 
dressed a letter to thé Honorable Charles E. 
Wilson, Secretary of Defense, requesting his 
assistance in resolving certain problems rela- 
tive to the use of the Detroit-Wayne Major 
Airport. 

In their letter to the Secretary of De- 
fense, the mayor and Wayne County officials 
advised that in the initial planning and de- 
velopment of the Detroit-Wayne Major Air- 
port all officials concerned, including the 
Metropolitan Airport Authority, the Michi- 
gan De ent of Aeronautics, and the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration (CAA), had 
agreed this airport should be expanded and 
improved as a major commercial airport. In 
expl the current plans to develop ad- 
ditional facilities at the Detroit-Wayne Ma- 
jor Airport, the city and county officials also 
advised that, because of the need for this 
airport as a civil facility, it had been neces- 
sary to deny recent requests from the Navy 
Department to use the Detroit-Wayne Ma- 
jor Airport for Naval Air Reserve training 
purposes. These officials further advised 
that the expansion of the Air Force had also 
brought requests from the Department for 
the use of civil airport facilities in the De- 
troit area. 

In brief, the mayor and Wayne County ofi- 
cials expressed the opinion that the Willow 
Run Airport, conveyed as surplus airport 
property to the regents of the University of 
Michigan following World War I. should be 
used to serve the military requirements of 
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the Detroit area, and the Detroit-Wayne Ma- 
jor Airport should be used primarily as the 
major civil airport for that area. 

On April 14, 1955, the Department of De- 
fense member of the Airport Use Panel, be- 
cause of the multiplicity of civil aviation 
interests involved, referred the Detroit and 
Wayne County officials’ letter to the panel, 
and requested that the problems presented 
therein be coordinated with the interested 
Federal agencies with a view toward satisfy- 
ing the immediate airport requirements of 
the Air Force Reserve in establishing a jet 
fighter squadron of the Air Force, together 
with the needs of the Navy which proposed 
to relocate the Naval and Marine Air Reserve 
units now stationed at Naval Air Station, 
Grosse Ile. 

In consideration of the request from its 
defense member, it was the consensus of the 
panel that, because of the complexity of 
the problems involved compounded by the 
divergent views of local officials, together 
with the urgent need to establish the Air 
Force and Naval Air Reserve training activi- 
ties noted above, a public hearing should be 
conducted at the local level as soon as pos- 
sible in order that all concerned with this 
problem might have an opportunity to state 
their views. 


WILLOW RUN AIRPORT 


The Willow Run Airport, acquired in fee 
simple title and developed by the Federal 
Government during World War II, was used 
until the end of the war exclusively by the 
Army. Its principal use, during that time, 
was in conjunction with the manufacture 
and testing of bomber-type aircraft. The 
Willow Run Airport was designed and 
planned to satisfy an immediate wartime 
need and similar to many other projects of 
this nature, there is little indication that 
this facility was contemplated for any other 
purpose at that time. 

Following World War II, the Willow Run 
Airport, including the improvements, build- 
ings, utilities, considerable personal prop- 
erty and approximately 3,143 acres of land 
was declared surplus to the needs of the War 
Department and placed in the custody of the 
War Assets Administration (WAA) for dis- 
posal. In an efort to salvage as much of 
this project as could be utilized at that time 
for civil aviation, the Willow Run Airport, 
pursuant to the regulations governing the 
disposal of airport property, was offered with- 
out charge to those public agencies in the 
Detroit area which might wish to acquire, 
maintain, and operate this facility as a civil 
airport. In this connection, the officials of 
Wayne County declined the offer of the Wil- 
low Run Airport, and proceeded with the 
development of the Detroit-Wayne Major 
Airport, with the full endorsement and 
financial aid of the CAA, as the primary 
commercial civil airport to serve the Detroit 
area. 

Testimony from the officials of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan indicates that in 1946, 
at the time the Willow Run Airport was 
available as surplus property, the university 
was urgently in need of immediate space for 
a research program being conducted for the 
military, Concurrently, the commercial air- 
lines serving Detroit and southeastern Mich- 
igan were also in need of adequate airport 
facilities which, at that time, were unayail- 
able elsewhere. An arrangement was worked 
out under which the entire airport was con- 
veyed to the regents of the University of 
Michigan providing the university with space 
for its research program, but with the con- 
dition that the airport was to be maintained 
as a public airport and preserved in standby 
condition for use by the Government in the 
event of a national emergency. Officials of 
the University of Michigan further advised 
the panel that to fulfill its obligation to the 
Federal Government, the university entered 
into an agreement with the Airlines National 
Terminal Service Co., Inc. (ANTSCO), organ- 
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ized by seven of the scheduled air carriers 
serving Detroit, under which this company 
is obligated to operate and maintain the 
airport at no cost to the university. 

In transferring the Willow Run Airport to 
the regents of the University of Michigan, 
the following statement was included in and 
made a part of the deed of conveyance: 

“That during any national emergency de- 
clared by the President of the United States 
of America or the Congress thereof, the Gov- 
ernment shall have the right to make ex- 
clusive or nonexclusive use and have exclu- 
sive or nonexclusive control and possession, 
without charge, of the airport at which any 
of the property transferred by this instru- 
ment is located or used, or of such portion 
thereof as it may desire, provided, however, 
that the Government shall be responsible 
for the entire cost of maintaining such part 
of the airport as it may use exclusively, or 
over which it may have exclusive possession, 
or control, during the period of such use, 
possession, or control and shall be obligated 
to contribute a reasonable share, commen- 
surate with the use made by it, of the cost 
of maintenance of such property as it may 
use nonexclusively or over which it may have 
nonexclusive control and possession; Pro- 
vided, further, That the Government shall 
pay a fair rental for its use, control, or 
possession, exclusively or nonexclusively of 
any improvements to the airport made with- 
out United States aid.” 

Pursuant to Presidential Proclamation 
2914, dated December 16, 1950, such a na- 
tional emergency exists at the present time. 

During times other than a national emer- 
gency, the following provisions extracted 
from various agreements in effect between 
the Government and the University of Mich- 
igan outline the rights of the Government 
to use the Willow Run Airport: 

Quitclaim deed, dated January 15, 1947: 

“B. (1) That the United States of America 
(hereinafter sometimes referred to as the 
‘Government’) shall at all times have the 
right to use the landing area of the airport 
in common with others: Provided, however, 
That such use may be limited as may be de- 
termined at any time by the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration or the successor Govern- 
ment agency to be necessary to prevent inter- 
ference with use by other authorized aircraft, 
so long as such limitation does not restrict 
Government use to less than twenty-five (25) 
percent of capacity of the airport. Govern- 
ment use of the airport to this extent shall 
be without charge of any nature other than 
payment for damage caused by Government 
aircraft.” 

Quitclaim deed, dated April 8, 1949: 

“(2) That the United States of America, 
through any of its employees or agents shall 
at all times have the right to make non- 
exclusive use of the landing area of the air- 
port at which any of the property transferred 
by this instrument is located or used, with- 
out charge: Provided, however, That such 
use may be limited as may be determined at 
any time by the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
trator or his successor to be necessary to pre- 
vent undue interference with use by other 
authorized aircraft: Provided, further, That 
the Government shall be obligated to pay 
for damage caused by such use, or if its use 
of the landing area is substantial, to con- 
tribute a reasonable share of the cost of 
maintaining and operating the landing area, 
commensurate with the use made by it.” 

Grant agreement, Federal-aid airport pro- 
gram: 

“8. All facilities of the airport developed 
with Federal aid, and all those usable for 
the landing and taking-off of aircraft, will 
be available to the United States at all times, 
without charge, for use by military and naval 
aircraft in common with other aircraft, ex- 
cept that if the use by military and naval 
aircraft is substantial, a reasonable share, 
proportional to such use, of the cost of 
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operating and maintaining facilities so used, 
may be charged. The amount of use to be 
considered ‘substantial,’ and the charges to 
be made therefor, shall be determined by 
the Sponsor and the using agency.” 

Exclusive of the lands transferred to the 
university, the Government retained fee 
simple title to 23.57 acres on the east side 
of the Willow Run Airport on which is 
located a hangar and other facilities cur- 
rently needed for Air Force Reserve activ- 
ities. One of the most usable buildings 
located in this area is the so-called Packard 
Building A. F. Plant No. 31 which, the 
Panel was advised by officials of the univer- 
sity, is presently desired in the university’s 
research program being conducted for the 
military. The Department of Defense, how- 
ever, has advised the Panel that it is of the 
opinion that use of this facility for the cur- 
rent air defense mission takes precedence 
over its diversion to the research program. 

The Willow Run Airport consists of the 
following runway system: North-south, 160 
feet by 6,777 feet; east-west, 160 feet by 7,283 
feet; east-west, 160 feet by 6,502 feet; north- 
east-southwest, 160 feet by 6,741 feet; north- 
east-southwest, 160 feet by 7,335 feet; north- 
west-southeast, 160 feet by 6,602 feet. 

It is served by the following scheduled 
air carriers: American Airlines, Eastern Air- 
lines, Northwest Airlines, Delta-Chicago and 
Southern Airlines, United Airlines, Capitai 
Airlines, North Central Airlines, Trans World 
Airlines. 

For the fiscal years 1954 and 1955, the fol- 
Iowing operations (landing or takeoff) were 
conducted at the Willow Run Airport (ex- 
cerpted from Federal Airways Traffic Activ- 


ity): 


1954 1955 
Ar (Carrier oe x 105, 380 109, 961 
G os a 21, 302 20, 605 
TOAL eg 1,918 1, 942 
—ͤ Di Seal 128, 600 132, 508 


The itinerant traffic consisted of the 
following: 


1954 1955 

5, 218 4, 358 

303 282 

15, 781 15, 965 

o 21, 302 20, 605 

The local traffic consisted of the following: 
1954 1955 

908 840 

22 14 

988 1, 088 

TAn, a 1, 942 


The segment of aviation making the great- 
est use of the Willow Run Airport is obviously 
that comprising the scheduled air carriers. 

The Willow Run Airport is 33.8 miles from 
the city hall, downtown Detroit. 

In addition to the substantial initial cost 
of constructing the Willow Run Airport and 
the facilities located thereon, the Govern- 
ment has expended, under the Federal-aid 
airport program, $70,031 for major improve- 
ments. It is understood that ANTSCO has 
expended some $1,250,000 on improvements to 
the terminal facilities at the Willow Run 
Airport. 

DETROIT-WAYNE MAJOR AIRPORT 

The Detroit-Wayne Major Airport, owned 
by Wayne County, Mich., and operated by 
the board of county road commissioners, was 
originally established in September 1928. 
This airport was also leased and operated by 
the War Department during World War II as 
the Romulus Army Airbase. In addition to 
the approximately 540 acres leased from 
Wayne County, the War Department ac- 
quired approximately 30 acres of land in fee- 
simple title. Under a surplus airport disposal 
instrument, dated May 5, 1948, the Govern- 
ment's interest in this airport was released 
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and improvements made by the War Depart- 
ment during its occupancy were conveyed to 
Wayne County as surplus airport property. 

In certain respects, however, the aforemen- 
tioned surplus property instrument of dis- 
posal differs from the usual WAA surplus- 
property instrument; paragraph 4 (e) reads 
as follows: 

“4. (e) Itinerant aircraft owned or used 
hy the United States shall have at all times 
the right to use not more than 15 percent 
of the capacity of the landing area of the 
airport, without charge of any nature, other 
than payment for any damage which might 
be caused by such itinerant aircraft, and 
payment for any special service rendered to 
such itinerant aircraft.” 

Paragraph 7 thereof reads as follows: 

7. The restrictions and conditions enu- 
merated above and particularly those set 
forth in paragraph 4 of this instrument as 
it affects buildings and improvements shall 
apply only to those buildings and/or im- 
provements transferred hereunder located 
on that part of section 14, township 3 
south and range 9 east, Romulus Township 
lying south of the right-of-way of the 
Wabash Railroad, leased by the United States 
from the county of Wayne by lease No. 
W-2288-eng-28 dated February 28, 1942, and 
the property described in lease No. W-2288- 
eng-763 dated November 30, 1942, but such 
restrictions and conditions shall not apply 
in any manner to additions to Wayne Coun- 
ty Airport or to any other land or improve- 
ments whatsoever.” 

Subsequent to the date of this agreement, 
Detroit-Wayne Major Airport has been sub- 
stantially improved under the Federal-aid 
airport program, Federal funds having been 
expended in the amount of approximately 
$4 million. At the present time, the air- 
port encompasses an area of approximately 
4 square miles as contrasted to its original 
1 square mile and is subject to use by the 
Government as provided in the Grant Agree- 
ment (same as Willow Run—p.4). The 
Government owns no land at this airport. 

Since the end of World War II, officials of 
Wayne County have vigorously proceeded 
with the development and modernization of 
the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport. At pres- 
ent, the terminal area of this airport con- 
tains the first increment of an administra- 
tion building; a control tower; a modern 
cargo building with cold storage and bonded 
freight facilities. The airport is a port of 
entry with customs and immigration faci- 
lities services used by Pan American World 
Airways, the only scheduled passenger-air 
carrier presently utilizing this airport. Run- 
way approaches have heen completely cleared 
of all obstructions and are protected from 
future encroachment by the provisions of 
the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport zoning or- 
dinances. There are 10 hangar buildings for 
civil use located on the Detroit-Wayne Major 
Airport containing a total of 217,300 square 
feet. Air freight carriers presently operat- 
ing from this airport include Flying Tiger 
Line, Slick Airways, Zantop Flying Service, 
and Meteor Air Transport. 

Wayne County, to date, has spent approxi- 
mately $13 million of its own funds in the 
development of the Detroit-Wayne Major 
Airport and has under active consideration 
an extensive program for additional im- 
provements involving approximately $10 
million of local funds. Upon completion of 
the facilities now contemplated, for which 
funds are available, the Detroit-Wayne Major 
Airport will be comparable in all respects 
to other major airports serving large cities 
of similar airline traffic potential. 

The Detroit-Wayne Major Airport is 21.5 
miles from the city hall, downtown Detroit. 

Of particular importance is the fact that 
the same expressway that provides access 
to the Willow Run Airport passes the en- 
trance to the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport 
which is 12.3 miles closer to downtown De- 
troit. 
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At present, the Detroit-Wayne Major Air- 
port consists of the following runway sys- 
tem: Northeast /southwest, 200 feet by 7,030 
feet; northeast/southwest, 200 feet by 7,902 
feet; east/west, 200 feet by 7,580 feet; north- 
west/southeast, 200 feet by 5,815 feet; north- 
east/southwest (presently closed), 200 feet 
by 5,893 feet; northwest /southeast (presently 
closed), 200 feet by 4,447 feet. 

For the fiscal years 1954 and 1955, the fol- 
lowing operations (landing or takeoff) were 
conducted at the Detroit-Wayne Major Air- 
port (excerpted from Federal Airways Air 
Traffic Activity): 


1954 1955 
%% 14, 030 16, 153 
62,197 
56, 979 
TOL mens ome 121, 814 135, 329 


The itinerant traffic consisted of the fol- 
lowing: 


1954 1955 
Air Force-Army — 12,218 13, 787 
NOVY Y 1,017 1, 220 
Ca igl O - 41,855 47, 190 
Total. 55, 090 62,197 
The local traffic consisted of the follow- 

4 1954 1955 
Air Force-Army -- — 6,704 5. 717 
Nach a 660 784 
CW ci scinnem em an nncee 45, 330 50, 478 
6 — - 52,694 56,979 


A review of the historical background 
leading up to the development of the De- 
troit-Wayne major airport leaves no doubt 
that this airport, with the full knowledge 
and endorsement of those Government ofi- 
cials, local, State, and Federal, responsible 
for the development of civil airports, was 
planned, designed, and intended to be used 
as the primary commercial airport to serve 
the Detroit area. Its accessibility and other 
conveniences to the traveling public, when 
completed, cannot be duplicated by any other 
facility now serving this area. 


DETROIT CITY AIRPORT 


The Detroit City Airport, located 6 miles 
northeast of downtown Detroit, is owned 
and operated by the city. Its runway system 
consists of the following: East northeast- 
west southwest, 100 feet by 4,042 feet; north 
northeast-south southwest, 100 feet by 
2,748 feet; northwest-southeast, 100 feet by 
4,585 feet; northwest-southeast, 100 feet by 
1,141 feet. 

It is interesting to note that despite the 
fact that this airport is so badly obstructed 
and is subject to such poor visibility that 
the city proposes eventually to dispose of it 
for other than airport purposes, it, never- 
theless, accommodates more traffic in terms 
of aircraft operations than any other air- 
port in the Detroit area, During fiscal year 
1954, there was a total of 150,295 operations 
at this airport, the greater portion of which 
consisted of itinerant civil craft, or general 
aviation. During fiscal year 1955, the opera- 
tions at this airport increased to a total of 
155,844. One of the most desirable features 
of this airport is its proximity to downtown 
Detroit, and it is reasonable to assume that 
its customer-convenience accounts, in large 
measure, for its extensive use. 

Obviously, however, the Detroit City Air- 
port cannot be considered adaptable to mili- 
tary or expanded civil use, and consequently 
will not, in that regard, receive extensive 
treatment in this report. 

NAVAL AIR STATION GROSSE ILE 

Naval Air Station Grosse Ile is located 
17 miles southwest of downtown Detroit, is 
owned by the Federal Government and op- 
erated by the Navy; it consists of the fol- 
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lowing runways: east-west, 150 by 3,920 feet; 
northeast-southwest, 150 by 4,743 feet; 
northwest-southeast, 150 feet by 4,580 feet, 

The Navy has determined from engineering 
estimates that it would cost a minimum of 
$444 million to develop one runway at Naval 
Air Station Grosse Ile capable of accommo- 
dating modern military jet aircraft. Because 
of its location, adjacent to the St. Lawrence 
Waterway, the development of an intersect- 
ing runway would be physically impractical. 
This airport, therefore, is neither suitable nor 
economically adaptable for military jet air- 
craft and for all practical purposes has lost 
its value as a naval air installation. Accord- 
ingly, the Naval and Marine Air Reserve units 
now stationed at this location, in order to 
become jet-equipped, must be relocated at 
another site in the Detroit area. 


SELFRIDGE AIR FORCE BASE 


Selfridge Air Force Base is located ap- 
proximately 25 miles northeast of downtown 
Detroit, is owned by the Federal Government 
and operated by the Air Force, It consists 
of two runways, east/west and north/south, 
150 feet by 6,000 feet and 150 feet by 8,200 
feet respectively. The Air Force has advised 
that it is presently utilized in excess of its 
designed operational capacity by Regular and 
Reserve Air Force units. Additional runway 
and air defense facilities are planned by the 
Air Defense Command, but the size and oper- 
ating characteristics of the type of aircraft 
programed, plus a necessity for immediate 
runway availablity for interceptor missions, 
require a reduction in the number of aircraft 
operating from this base. 

NORTHEAST SITE 

During the course of the subject hearing, 
the mayor of Detroit and other officials indi- 
cated that they are actively planning the 
development of the so-called northeast site” 
as another major civil airport to serve the 
northern portion of Detroit and its environs, 
and are engaged in acquiring real estate for 
this purpose. The suggestion was made that 
an airport located on or near this site would 
offer the possibility of split airline operations 
for metropolitan Detroit. 

Conversely, public officials and a large 
number of citizens from Warren Township, 
in which the “northeast site” is located, are 
historically opposed to the development of a 
major airport at this location: While the 
panel recognizes that this controversy may 
ultimately be resolved, it foresees no possi- 
bility that an airport will be developed at this 
location sufficiently soon to alleviate either 
the military or civil requirements presently 
under consideration. 


CURRENT MILITARY REQUIREMENTS IN THE 
DETROIT AREA 
Air Force 

The Air Force has an immediate require- 
ment to detach two Reserve fighter squad- 
rons from the jet units now located at 
Selfridge Air Force Base. Air Force officials 
desire to locate one jet squadron on the 
Willow Run Airport on a permanent basis 
in order to make facilities available for Re- 
serve personnel in the south and west areas 
of metropolitan Detroit. In addition to the 
fact that the Willow Run Airport is well 
located, strategically, and meets the physical 
requirements of the Air Force, one of the 
more important reasons influencing the se- 
lection of the Willow Run Airport for this 
purpose is the fact that the Government, 
as noted above, has the right to use this 
facility, exclusively or nonexclusively, during 
a national emergency. No such rights exist 
on any other civil airport in the Detroit 
area. Further, the Government owns 23.57 
acres of land, together with the following 
facilities, on the east side of the Willow Run 
Airport: Apron, 20,000 square yards; hangar, 
25,280 square feet; administrative space, 23,- 
000 square feet; storage space, 3,200 square 
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feet; aviation-gas storage, 28,000 gallons; 
other fuel storage, 15,000 gallons. 

Facilities of this nature do not exist else- 
where to accommodate this squadron and 
construction of new facilities to this extent 
at another location would delay relocation 
of this unit an estimated 2 years and in- 
crease Government construction costs an es- 
timated $2 million. 

Navy 

The Navy has a requirement to equip with 
modern jet aircraft the Naval and Marine 
Air Reserve units now established at Naval 
Air Station Grosse Ile. It is not economi- 
cally feasible to expand Naval Air Station 
Grosse Ile to the extent required to accom- 
modate jet aircraft. 

In its consideration of another site to 
accommodate its current and continuing 
mission, the Navy has investigated the pos- 
sibilities of joint use of the Selfridge Air 
Force Base, the Willow Run Airport, and the 
Detroit-Wayne Major Airport. The Air 
force has advised the Navy that Selfridge 
Air Force Base is already congested and even 
with two fighter squadrons relocated, its 
Proposed utilization precludes such joint 
use. The Board of Wayne County Road 
Commisisoners, having jurisdiction over the 
Detroit-Wayne Major Airport, has stated that 
it cannot agree to the Naval and Marine Air 
Reserve using that airport as its operating 
base. While the Navy has stated a prefer- 
ence for utilizing the Detroit-Wayne Major 
Airport, inasmuch as it is nearer downtown 
Detroit than the Willow Run Airport and 
has newer runways and other facilities in 
excellent condition, no Government rights 
exist to do so without the consent of the 
Wayne County road commissioners, 


Air National Guard 


The Air National Guard is located on the 
Detroit-Wayne Major Airport and has been 
there for 25 years. It expects to reach a 
complement of 60 jet aircraft, or 2 squadrons, 
by the end of this calendar year. 

During the period that the Air National 
Guard has been located on the Detroit- 
Wayne Major Airport approximately $2 mil- 
lion of Federal funds have been or are being 
spent in the construction of buildings and 
other parmanent improvements to serve its 
needs. Title to certain of these facilities is 
vested in the State of Michigan and these 
are situated on land leased by the State. 
The more recently constructed facilities, in- 
cluding the shop-hangar now under con- 
struction at an estimated cost of $670,000, 
are owned by the Federal Government and 
are situated on land leased by the Federal 
Government. 

Officials of the guard advised that they 
were satisfied with their present arranage- 
ment at Detroit-Wayne Major Airport and 
were most desirous of remaining there. Offi- 
cials of Wayne County, however, while not 
emphatic on the subject, felt that the De- 
troit-Wayne Major Airport might be better 
utilized exclusively for civil purposes and 
suggested the possibility of reimbursing the 
guard for any of its facilities adaptable to 
civil use in the event the Guard moved its 
operations elsewhere. 


SCHEDULED AIR CARRIER ACTIVITIES IN THE 
DETROIT AREA 


Based upon extensive research, the CAA 
has determined that a community’s popu- 
lation size and economic character fix its air 
traffic potential. It has also been deter- 
mined that enplaned airplane passengers 
and air carrier departures are indexes of 
primary importance in air transportation. 

Among the 22 “Large Hubs,” which have 
been designated on the basis of enplaned 
airline passengers during 1954, Detroit rated 
sixth in continental United States. Of the 
total enplaned passengers in the entire 
United States, during 1954, Detroit pro- 
duced 2.82 percent. 


1956 


From the Willow Run, Detroit-Wayne 
Major and Detroit City Airports, during fiscal 
years 1954 and 1955, there were a total of: 


Scheduled aircraft 1954 1955 
departure 52, 238 55, 596 
Passengers en- 
planed —— 854, 739 957, 251 


The CAA forecast for the Detroit area is 
as follows: 


Scheduled aircraft 1960 1965 
departures 70, 500 80, 000 
Passengers en- 
planed ......---. 1, 550, 000 1. 975, 000 


GENERAL AVIATION ACTIVITIES IN THE DETROIT 
AREA 


According to the 1950 census, the popula- 
tion of the city of Detroit proper was 1,- 
849,568; the population of Wayne County, 
which also includes the population of De- 
troit, was 2,435,235. As of June 30, 1955, 
there was a total of 1,025 registered (non-air- 
carrier) aircraft in Wayne County. 

During the period from June 1, 1954, to 
May 31, 1955, there was an average of 248 
aircraft based at the Detroit City Airport, 
of which there were 147 business aircraft 
owned and operated by private companies. 
While there are substantial general aviation 
operations. at other airports, traffic counts 
indicate that the majority of general avia- 
tion aircraft in the Detroit area utilize the 
Detroit City Airport. Available forecasts in- 
dicate an increase of 40 percent in general 
aviation operations during the next 5 years. 
The Detroit City Airport, meanwhile, has 
already reached the near-saturation point; 
hangar space is unavailable and the lack of 
ground space precludes the construction of 
new hangar facilities, as well as the expan- 
sion of the airport. 

A cursory study of general aviation in this 
densely populated and highly industrial 
area indicates an acute shortage of airports 
to serve the future needs of this segment 
of aviation. 


AIR TRAFFIC PROBLEMS IN THE DETROIT AREA 


In order to be sure that the use 
panel's recommendations with regard to the 
airports in question would not result in un- 
necessary or unworkable traffic conflicts, ap- 
propriate personnel of the CAA were re- 
quested to study the following combinations 
of joint civil military use: 

“1, What would be the effect under in- 
strument flight rules and visual flight rules 
conditions, taking into consideration the 
existing and foreseeable civil air traffic in 
the Detroit area if 2 squadrons of Navy 
Reserve are added to the 2 squadrons of 
the Air National Guard now operating from 
the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport; the sched- 
uled air carriers, with 1 squadron Air Force 
Reserve operating from Willow Run Airport? 

“2. What would be the effect under in- 
strument flight rules and visual flight rules 
conditions, taking into consideration exist- 
ing and foreseeable civil aircraft in the De- 
troit area, if 2 squadrons of Navy Reserve, 
1 squadron of Air Force Reserve and 2 
squadrons of Air National Guard would 
operate from the Willow Run Airport and the 
scheduled air carriers would operate from 
Detroit-Wayne Major Airport? 

“3. What would be the effect under in. 
strument flight rules and visual flight rules 
conditions, taking into consideration the ex- 
isting and foreseeable air traffic in the De- 
troit area if the 2 squadrons of Air Na- 
tional Guard were to remain at the Detroit- 
Wayne Major Airport and the scheduled air 
carriers were to be relocated from Willow 
Run to the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport, 
with 2 squadrons of Navy Reserve and 1 
squadron of Air Force Reserve operating 
from the Willow Run Airport? 

“4. What would be the effect under instru- 
ment flight rules and visual flight rules 
conditions if the air carriers were to remain 
at Willow Run and add thereto 1 squadron 
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of Air Force Reserve and 2 squadrons of Navy 
Reserve with Air National Guard remaining 
at Detroit-Wayne Major Airport along with 
present civil operations?” 

This study indicates that the traffic han- 
dling capabilities of air-traffic control would 
be enhanced if the scheduled air carriers 
were to be located at the Detroit-Wayne 
Major Airport and the military units in ques- 
tion stationed at the Willow Run Airport. 

PROPOSED HOUSING DEVELOPMENT NEAR 
WILLOW RUN AIRPORT 


During the course of the hearing, the panel 
was advised that the city of Ypsilanti, on 
October 29, 1954, acquired a former defense 
housing facility known as Willow Village, 
and presently has under consideration an 
extensive program to replace these tempo- 
rary structures with permanent housing. 
Under the laws of the State of Michigan, 
the township of Ypsilanti will be required 
to remove all temporary units by June 30, 
1958 Many of the loans required for the 
development of new homes in this area must 
necessarily be approved and insured by the 
Federal Housing Administration (FHA). 

Officials of Ypsilanti advised the panel that 
“when an application was made for a final 
commitment from the FHA, all concerned 
were disturbed to be informed by Mr. George 
Strye, head of the valuation section of the 
FHA (Detroit) that all FHA commitments, 
not only in the Willow Village area but in 
all areas adjacent to the airport, were being 
withheld until definite information could be 
obtained as to whether or not jet military 
planes were to be located at the Willow Run 
Airport.” 

While the matter of a housing project 
might, at first, appear secondary to the 
strictly aeronautical elements of this prob- 
lem, it nevertheless raises certain very im- 
portant issues of direct concern to the panel 
and introduces one of the most puzzling fea- 
tures of the hearing. 

Specifically, considerable testimony was 
presented during the hearing, some by offi- 
cials of ANTSCO, urging that the Willow 
Run Airport not be used by military jet air- 
craft because of the noise and other objec- 
tionable features affecting the proposed 
housing development. Conversely, there was 
little indication that any attempt had been 
made by the officials responsible for the man- 
agement and operation of the Willow Run 
Airport to zone or otherwise control the 
erection of these houses, some of which 
would lie directly under certain of the ap- 
proaches to the airport. 

During the past few years aircraft noise 
has become a matter of great concern among 
aviation officials over the entire Nation. In- 
estimable sums of money have been spent in 
clearing airport approach zones, removing 
aerial obstructions, and otherwise making 
the airport as desirable and safe a neighbor 
as possible. In fact, aircraft noise abate- 
ment and hazards to aerial navigation have 
become of such national importance as to 
attract the attention of various committees 
of the Congress. It is a strange paradox, 
therefore, to find the officials responsible 
for the management of the Willow Run Air- 
port, in effect, advocating a housing project 
which, at best, could only compound their 
future administrative problems and create 
serious public relations difficulties. 

With regard to the possibility of military 
jet aircraft using the Willow Run Airport, 
FHA officials in Washington have advised the 
panel, as follows: “The FHA has no policy 
differentiating between military or commer- 
cial airports or the types of aircraft used at 
either. While it is recognized that jet air- 
craft might create more noise and other 
nuisances, basic policies would be the same 
as for commercial aircraft. “ In view 
of the fact that civil jet aircraft are presently 
being developed and are expected to be in 
commercial use by 1959, it is evident that the 
Willow Run Airport will ultimately be used 
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by jet aircraft in any event. It would ap- 
pear, then, that the officials of the Willow 
Village Housing Development and the Willow 
Run Airport should be guided accordingly, 
and while the opportunity is still available, 
plan the construction of this housing de- 
velopment in a manner best suited to the 
unrestricted future utilization of the air- 
port, as well as the homes in question. 


MANAGEMENT AND OPERATION OF THE WILLOW 
RUN AIRPORT 


Because of the unique arrangement be- 
tween the University of Michigan and 
ANTSCO providing for the maintenance and 
operation of the Willow Run Airport, and 
because of the fact that an equitable solu- 
tion of the problem under consideration de- 
pends, to such a great extent, upon the 
future disposition of the scheduled air car- 
riers comprising ANTSCO, the panel is of 
the opinion that this arrangement should 
be clearly understood, 

As noted above, the Willow Run Airport 
was transferred to the regents of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan by the Federal Govern- 
ment without cost to the university. In 
consideration of this transfer, the university 
agreed, among other things, that the land, 
buildings, structures, improvements, and 
equipment so transferred shall be “used 
for public airport purposes for the use and 
benefit of the public, on reasonable terms 
and without unjust discrimination and 
without grant or exercise of any exclusive 
right for use of the airport.” 

Following the transfer of the airport to 
the university, ANTSCO entered into a lease 
with the University of Michigan and, for all 
practical purposes, assumed all of the re- 
sponsibilities of the university to maintain 
and operate the Willow Run Airport as a 
public airport. 

The original lease, dated February 7, 1947, 
for the Willow Run Airport was between the 
university and Pennsylvania-Central Air- 
lines Corp. (now Capital Airlines) and ex- 
pired September 30, 1949. Upon establish- 
ment of ANTSCO, Pennsylvania-Central Alr- 
lines furnished a guaranty to provide for 
the faithful discharge of duties by the serv- 
ice company. 

Pursuant to the agreement between 
ANTSCO and the University of Michigan, 
the service company (ANTSCO) is responsi- 
ble to the university for: 

“1. The service company shall pay all 
maintenance, repair, and operating costs (in- 
cluding, but not limited to, water, electricity, 
heat, sewage disposal and other utilities, 
plant protection, fire protection, snow re- 
moval, taxes, insurance, first aid, etc.) of 
the entire airport property, and of all land- 
ing aids used in the operation of the air- 
port, or required by Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority. 

“2, All work required to be performed by 
the service company pursuant hereto shall 
be of such standard that the airport prop- 
erty, including buildings and equipment, will 
be operated and maintained in a proper and 
efficient condition, 

“3. The service company shall carry and 
maintain all such fire insurance (including 
supplemental coverages as may customarily 
be carried in connection with the ownership 
or operation of airport property) on the air- 
port property, and on the maintenance and 
operating equipment furnished to it pursu- 
ant to paragraph 16 hereof, in responsible 
companies, in such amounts, and in such 
form, as the university may require. 

“4. The service company shall also procure 
and maintain public liability insurance. 

“The service company shall pay the cost 
of all improvements to the property deemed 
necessary or desirable by it. 

“5. Subject to any required approval of 
Civil Aeronautics Authority, the service com- 
pany shall have control of and the right to 
operate the airport and all concessions on the 
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airport property (except concessions on the 
reserved property) and to collect all revenue 
realized from such operations of the service 
company. 

„6. The service company may, subject to 
the approval of Civil Aeronautics Authority, 
make reasonable rules and regulations neces- 
sary to the safe operation of the landing area. 

J. The service company shall use its best 
efforts to develop and promte the use of the 
airport as a public airport. 

“8. The parties recognize that it would be 
desirable to obtain certain easements for 
aviation purposes in respect to the ap- 
proaches to the airport and it is understood 
that the costs in connection therewith shall 
be paid by the service company.” 

Supplement No. 1 executed August 1, 1947, 
provides for the exchange of certain space 
in hangars, theater, offices, etc., between the 
parties. 

Renewal of airport lease dated October 17, 
1951, effective October 1, 1952, follows sub- 
stantially previous provisions except rental 
is specified as $15,000 per annum and 10 per- 
cent of gross nonairline revenue in excess of 
$250,000. This lease remains in effect until 
September 30, 1962, and may be terminated 
as of September 30, 1955, or any September 
30 thereafter. 

In simple terms, the university received 
from the Federal Government, without 
charge, a ready-made, multi-million-dollar 
airport with all necessary facilities. The air. 
port was then leased to ANTSCO which col- 
lects all revenues from the airport and its 
concessions and, in turn, pays the cost of its 
maintenance and operation. Inasmuch as 
the airport was originally received without 
cost, however, there is no initial capital in- 
vestment to be amortized. The scheduled 
air carriers are charged landing fees by 
ANTSCO, but since ANTSCO is comprised of 
the same air carriers, they, in effect, pay these 
fees to themselves. When the landing 
charges are balanced against the revenues 
received from concessions and other sources, 
it appears entirely possible for the carriers 
to use the Willow Run Airport free; in fact, 
if the revenues are sufficiently great, the 
carriers stand to make e profit by doing so. 
Regardless of its redeeming features as a 
successful business enterprise, the panel has 
been unable to ascertain that any substan- 
tial benefit has accrued to the public as a 
result of this arrangement. 

Officials of ANTSCO have advised the panel 
that they do not welcome the additional bur- 
den and probable delay and inconvenience to 
the scheduled airlines through the addition 
of Reserve Air Force pilots in weekend train- 
ing in jet planes from the Willow Run Air- 
port. They have likewise advised that the 
airlines have no intention, interest, or plans 
to move from the Willow Run Airport. 
ANTSCO’s position in this connection is 
supported by the university. Testimony pre- 
sented during the hearing, however, indi- 
cated that the scheduled carriers now using 
the Willow Run Airport would consider a 
reasonable proposition from appropriate offi- 
cials of Wayne County to transfer their oper- 
ations to the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport. 


SUMMARY OF PERTINENT FACTS 


In determining the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the possible combinations of civil 
and/or military use of the Willow Run and 
Detroit-Wayne Major Airports, there are cer- 
tain factors which must be considered: 

1. The need to relocate the Air Force Re- 
serve training and the Naval and Marine Air 
Reserve units in the Detroit area is imme- 
diate—this cannot be delayed unnecessarily. 

2. These military units, once relocated, 
must be able to function effectively with the 
least possible interference to civil aviation 
activities, and vice versa, in the Detroit area. 

3. The future capabilities of aviation, both 
military and civil, to develop in a manner 
best suited to the needs of the public in the 
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Detroit complex, hinges, in very large meas- 
ure, upon the selection of the right airport 
for the right purpose—now. 

Mindful of these factors, the first question 
which arises is: 

“A. Is it in the best interest of the public 
for the scheduled air carriers to remain on 
the Willow Run Airport and continue opera- 
tions from that location on a permanent 
basis?” 

In support of the carriers remaining on 
the Willow Run Airport is the fact that they 
are already there, have been for a number 
of years, and have meanwhile invested siza- 
ble sums of money in facilities and other 
improvements on the airport. The airport, 
at the present time, is operating on a profit- 
able basis. While the panel questions the 
20 to 30 million-dollar figure suggested 
during the hearing as the estimated cost of 
transferring the carriers to the Detroit- 
Wayne Major Airport, it knows, of course, 
that such a move might very well be costly. 
In arriving at the exact cost of transferring 
the carriers to the Detroit-Wayne Major Air- 
port, however, the possibility that certain 
profits may have been realized by ANTSCO 
in its operations at the Willow Run Airport 
should not be overlooked. 

While it is granted that the Willow Run 
Airport may, at the present time, be eco- 
nomically attractive to the carriers, the panel 
doubts that, as a permanent base of opera- 
tions, it can be profitably supported by the 
carriers alone. If, for example, the carriers 
were required to finance future major run- 
way and building improvements, inevitable 
at any airport, including Willow Run, with- 
out the benefit of Federal aid, the possibility 
of operating at a profit on a long-term basis 
would then appear to be a very dubious 
proposition. 

Viewing this matter from the standpoint 
of public interest, the panel is unable to find 
any compelling reason for the air carriers 
remaining at the Willow Run Airport. Avail- 
able studies, based upon personal interviews 
with airline passengers on a nationwide 
basis, indicate that the majority of the flying 
public either originate or terminate their 
trip in or near the business areas of the cities 
served by the respective airports. This con- 
clusion is supported by the fact that public 
ground transportation, highways and thor- 
oughfares are normally designed to serve 
airports in that manner. The Detroit- 
Wayne Major Airport is 12.3 miles closer to 
downtown Detroit than the Willow Run Air- 
port. Within equal radii, it would serve a 
considerably larger population area than 
the Willow Run Airport. There is no reason- 
able justification, therefore, to impose upon 
the majority of the public the burden of 
traveling some 24 extra ground miles, in a 
roundtrip to the Willow Run Airport when, 
in doing so, the Detroit-Wayne Major Air- 
port is passed en route. 

In addition to the fact that the Detroit- 
Wayne Major Airport is more accessible to 
the majority of the traveling public than 
the Willow Run Airport, its runways are 
wider, longer, newer, and of a heavier de- 
sign; the approaches to the airport are clear 
of obstructions and fully protected from 
future encroachment; the terminal building, 
when completed, will be capable of serving 
the needs of the carriers and the public in 
an entirely functional and timesaving man- 
ner as contrasted to the inefficient converted 
hangar presently being used at the Willow 
Run Airport. 

Further, the panel carefully considered the 
many facets associated with the control of 
air traffic with respect to this problem, and 
is of the opinion that the optimum effi- 
ciency of IFR operations in the Detroit area 
can be obtained by using the Detroit-Wayne 
Major Airport as the principal scheduled 
air carrier terminal in the Detroit area. 

The principal disadvantages involved in 
transferring scheduled operations to the De- 
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troit-Wayne Major Airport would be the re- 
sultant cost to the carriers in physically 
relocating from one airport to another. 
It is the opinion of the panel, however, that 
public convenience takes precedence over 
other considerations in this matter, and 
while it is recognized that the Willow Run 
Airport has, to date, served a very useful 
purpose, its continued use in the future as 
the major terminal for scheduled airline 
service in the Detroit area, cannot be jus- 
tified in the best interest of the public, 

The next question which arises is: 

B. Under what combination of civil/mili- 
tary use of the Willow Run and Detroit- 
Wayne Major Airports can the interests of 
the Federal Government best be served?” 

As previously noted, the Government has 
certain vested rights to use the Willow Run 
Airport during a national emergency; no 
such rights exist to use any other civil air- 
port in the Detroit area. Hence, the matter 
immediately reduces itself to one of prac- 
tical and economic considerations. 

Located on the 23.57 acres owned in fee 
by the Government on the east side of the 
Willow Run Airport are facilities the use of 
which would save the Government an esti- 
mated $2 million. These facilities would 
satisfy the initial requirements of the Air 
Force Reserve squadron and could be made 
available without delay. 

The hangar and other building require- 
ments of the Naval Air Reserve unit could 
be easily met, with substantial savings to the 
Government, by utilizing facilities now being 
occupied by the air carriers on the west 
side of the airport. These facilities are al- 
ready in existence and are adaptable to mili- 
tary use without extensive modification or 
expense to the Government. Conversely, to 
duplicate these facilities at another air- 
port would necessitate the Government 
acquiring some 50 acres of land, together 
with the construction of new facilities, in- 
volving a minimum of $3 million. 

The third question which arises is: 

“C. Assuming the scheduled carriers trans- 
fer operations to the Detroit-Wayne Major 
Airport and the Air Force and Naval Air 
Reserve units establish their activities on 
the Willow Run Airport, what is in the best 
interest of the Air National Guard now lo- 
cated on the Detroit-Wayne Major Air- 
port?” 

While it is recognized that the Air Na- 
tional Guard has traditionally been a tenant 
on the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport, hav- 
ing successfully operated there for many 
years, the panel is of the opinion that the 
transfer of the scheduled air carriers to that 
location would reduce the efficiency of the 
guard’s activities, in very large measure. 
In that connection, the additional air traf- 
fic created by the scheduled carriers alone 
would impose a substantial workload on the 
tower and other traffic handling facilities of 
the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport. The 
ground space required on the airport proper 
for hangars and other operational facilities 
needed by the carriers and general avia- 
tion would progressively increase. If the 
Air Force and naval jet units occupy the 
Willow Run Airport, it is the opinion of the 
panel that the interests of all concerned 
could best be served by placing all of the 
military units on the Willow Run Airport 
where the flying characteristics of the air- 
craft would be relatively the same, mean- 
while affording scheduled and other civil 
craft the unrestricted use of the Detroit- 
Wayne Major Airport, both on the ground 
and in the air. In this manner, the master 
planning of both airports could be integrated 
in strict adherence to the needs of the units 
located thereon much to the financial ad- 
vantage of the local, State, and Federal 
agencies concerned, 

Corollary to the proposed utilization of the 
Willow Run and Detroit-Wayne Major Air- 
ports, the panel believes it advisable to take 
into account the future airport needs of the 
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Detroit area in addition to those now avail- 
able for civil aviation. In this connection, 
it would appear that the Grosse Ile Air- 
port could be readily converted to civil use 
following the transfer of the naval activities 
to another location. While this facility is 
adaptable only to smaller type aircraft, the 
need for an additional airport of this nature 
to serve general civil aviation in the De- 
troit area is most apparent. 

Another factor bearing upon this matter 
is the statement made during the hearing 
that the University of Michigan could not 
afford to maintain and operate the Willow 
Run Airport without the support of the 
scheduled air carriers: In this event, the 
panel wishes to emphasize that the Willow 
Run Airport should remain in civil owner- 
ship and that the military units located 
thereon use this airport as tenants in com- 
mon with civil aviation; also, that the uni- 
versity be afforded the continued use of such 
nonairport facilities as may be required in 
the conduct of its research activities. 

The panel is of the further opinion that 
notwithstanding the advantages which will 
accrue to civil aviation as a result of the 
most effective use possible of existing air- 
ports, additional civil airports will be neces- 
sary to serve the Detroit area, 

In view of the forecasted growth of civil 
aviation and, because of the numerous polit- 
ical subdivisions having an interest in the 
Detroit airport complex, the panel also be- 
lieves that the establishment of a single air- 
port authority, which can be responsible 
for the planning, coordination, and admin- 
istration of all civil airports in the Detroit 
metropolitan area, would best serve the 
interests of aviation and the public. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


After consideration of all factors involved 
and in consonance with applicable Federal 
policies, the Airport Use Panel recommends: 

1. That the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport 
be developed and utilized as the major civil 
air terminal serving the Detroit area. 

2. That the scheduled air carriers now us- 
ing the Willow Run Airport transfer their 
operatings to the Detroit-Wayne Major Air- 
port as soon as adequate facilities can be 
made available to serve their needs. 

8. That the Willow Run Airport continue 
to be operated under civil Ownership as a 
joint civil/military airport. 

4. That one Air Force Reserve fighter 
squadron be immediately relocated from 
Selfridge Air Force Base and established on 
the Willow Run Airport, utilizing present 
Government-owned facilities and pursuant 
to existing rights of the Government to use 
the airport. 

5. That the naval air station be relocated 
from Grosse Ile and established on the 
Willow Run Airport. 

6. That the Air National Guard squad- 
rons now stationed at the Detroit-Wayne 
Major Airport be transferred to the Willow 
Run Airport as soon as agreement can be 
reached between the State of Michigan and 
the officials of Wayne County for the replace- 
ment of Air National Guard facilities now 
existing or under construction at the De- 
troit-Wayne Major Airport with equally ade- 
quate facilities at the Willow Run Airport. 

7. That the proper authorities proceed with 
plans to develop additional public airports 
adequate to serve present and future civil- 
aviation requirements in the Detroit area. 

8. That, in the event Naval Air Station 
Grosse Ile is declared surplus to the needs of 
the military, consideration be given to civil 
use of this airport for general aviation. 

9. That the appropriate local, State, and 
Federal officials develop, coordinate, and in- 
tegrate the master plans of all airports in the 
Detroit metropolitan area to the extent nec- 
essary that each airport may be utilized ef- 
fectively and fully consistent with the recom- 
mendations contained herein, 
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10. That consideration be given to the es- 
tablishment of a single metropolitan airport 
authority to administer the civil airports in 
the Detroit area. 

The following members of the respective 
Federal agencies constituting the Airport 
Use Panel unanimously approved the fore- 
going report on November 4, 1955: Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Fred B. Lee (chairman), 
Administrator of Civil Aeronautics: Depart- 
ment of Defense, Roger W. Fulling, Director 
of Construction (P. & I.), Office of the Secre- 
tary; Department of the Air Force, Maj. Gen. 
Kenneth P. Bergquist, Director of Opera- 
tions; Department of the Army, Maj. Gen. 
Hamilton H, Howze, Chief, Army Aviation 
Division; Department of the Navy, Rear Adm, 
W. L. Rees, Assistant Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions (Air); Civil Aeronautics Board, Joseph 
P. Adams, Vice Chairman. 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include an editorial 
from the Detroit News and a report from 
the Air Coordinating Committee, Airport 
Use Panel. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


SUSQUEHANNA WATERSHED 
COMMISSION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLoop! is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
lay before the Congress a bill for the 
creation of a Susquehanna Watershed 
Commission whose assignment it will be 
to prepare plans for the development of 
the resources of the Susquehanna 
Watershed Area for purposes of flood 
control, economic development, naviga- 
tion, soil conservation, economic and 
physical solutions to surface subsidence 
and mine drainage conditions, recrea- 
tion and other purposes. 

This program of legislation I have 
initiated is composed of measures di- 
rected both toward immediate, short- 
range action, and toward long-range 
development. 

I do not need to recite the facts con- 
cerning the acute and persistent eco- 
nomic distress of the anthracite area. 
They are well known. They stem from 
the decline in demand for anthracite 
which began over 2 decades ago and 
which has dropped further and further, 
year after year. 

Mr. Speaker, the northern and middle 
anthracite areas of Pennsylvania lie 
within the watershed of the Susque- 
hanna River. That watershed includes 
a vast area of eastern Pennsylvania and 
smaller areas of the States of New York 
and Maryland. 

The resources of the Susquehanna 
Valley constitute a rich endownment of 
nature, Today they are only partially 
developed. Their full conservation and 
development can mean new wealth, new 
income, and new employment opportuni- 
ties both for the distressed anthracite 
area and for the other areas of Penn- 
sylvania, New York and Maryland. 

The Susquehanna Watershed com- 
prises some 27,000 square miles and is 
the largest undeveloped river on the 
eastern seaboard, It contains large in- 
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dustrial centers, the anthracite coal 
fields, numerous farms, and woodlands 
as well as a network of railroads and 
highways. 

Somewhat more than half of its acre- 
age is in farms and some of the farm- 
lands are among the finest in the Nation. 
At the other extreme, some of the lands 
are definitely submarginal. The rest of 
the acreage in the watershed is in forest 
and game lands, with large areas of 
second-growth timber. Recreation fa- 
cilities need to be further developed and 
there are fine opportunities for them. 

The most urgent problem of the area 
over the years has been the need for 
flood control. For example, it was esti- 
mated that the floods of 1935 and 1936 
caused property damage just short of 
$100 million. At today’s costs, that loss 
would be even more staggering, yet it 
fails to reflect the far greater loss in 
human lives. 

Over the years there has been progress 
with respect to flood control. Through 
a large program of levels and protec- 
tion walls along the main river, and by 
building dams, improving channels, and 
constructing floodwalls along the tribu- 
taries, the United States Army Corps of 
Engineers has given the people of the 
Susquehanna Watershed a large meas- 
ure of flood protection. However, there 
is still a lot of work to be done in this 
field. 

Agricultural agencies of the State and 
Federal Governments have supple- 
mented this flood- control program 
through forestry and soil conservation 
activities. The State of Pennsylvania 
has made great strides in pollution 
abatement in the basin. 

In its lower reaches, the Susquehanna 
provides a channel for river transporta- 
tion, with access to the sea. In my judg- 
ment, there may be opportunities for 
its further use as an art2ry of commerce 
beyond what has as yet been envisioned. 

It is perhaps natural that this Nation 
should proceed first with the multiple- 
purpose development of our larger river 
basins—such as the Columbia, Missouri, 
and Tennessee basins—for they repre- 
sent, of course, our larger opportunities. 
However, that work is well along in our 
larger basins. 

If this Nation is to achieve real eco- 
nomic security and realize the expansion 
roles which a growing population and 
labor force require, we must now turn 
to planning for the multiple purpose de- 
velopment of our smaller watersheds, 
such as the Susquehanna Watershed. 

While we have abandoned or are on 
the road to abandoning a piecemeal ap- 
proach to resources development in our 
larger basins, we are still using that ap- 
proach in the Susquehanna and other 
small watersheds. 

While there were certain efforts at 
Federal-State cooperation in multiple- 
purpose development of smaller water- 
sheds during the 1930's, I have been in- 
formed that the bill which I am pro- 
posing will mark the first instance in 
which the approach will proceed under 
statutory auspices. 

I believe that what I am suggesting 
may be equally applicable to other small 
watersheds in the Nation, and that for 
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this reason the bill to create a Susque- 
hanna Watershed Commission merits 
the interest of many of my colleagues 
from other States. 

Mr. Speaker, what I am suggesting is 
the creation of a Susquehanna Water- 
shed Commission to consist of 9 full- 
time members, 6 of whom shall be ap- 
pointed by the Secretaries of the Army, 
Agriculture, Commerce, Interior, Health- 
Education-Welfare, and 1 by the Chair- 
man of the Federal Power Commission. 
The remaining 3 members shall be ap- 
pointed from private life, 1 each by the 
Governors of Pennsylvania, New York 
and Maryland. I would like to em- 
phasize, Mr. Speaker, that each member 
of the Commission shall devote his full- 
time to the work of the Commission. 

Using the staff facilities of Federal 
and State agencies conducting water re- 
source development programs, it shall be 
the duty of this Commission, after re- 
viewing pertinent existing surveys, plans, 
projects, and activities introduced and 
considered by the individual localities 
and regions, to prepare such multiple- 
purpose and unified plans and programs 
for the conservation and development 
of natural resources and expansion of 
industry and business as may be useful 
to the President and the Congress in 
guiding and controlling the nature, ex- 
tent, and sequence of Federal programs, 
projects, and activities in the area. 

With respect to all of its work, the 
Commission will be directed to seek the 
advice, assistance, and participation of 
the people of the watershed and their 
State and local governments. 

In turn, the Commission will report 
its recommendations with reference to 
plans and programs to the President for 
transmission with his recommendations 
to Congress 1 year after the effective 
date of the act. 

The Commission’s recommendations 
shall include proposals with respect to 
Ways and means of carrying out and 
giving force and effect to the recom- 
mended plans and programs, including 
legislation, organization, administration, 
budget requirements and relationships 
with local and State governments. 

Having delivered its programs, plans 
and recommendations, the Commission 
will go out of existence. The work of 
the Commission shall last 2 years. 

After studying its recommendations 
with respect to implementing the pro- 
gram, I shall sponsor appropriate legis- 
lation for an operating organization. 

Mr. Speaker, I have given considerable 
study to the activities of the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture, Commerce, In- 
terior, Federal Power Commission, and 
the Corps of Engineers in the Columbia 
and Missouri Basins and elsewhere, and 
I have noted with particular interest 
their cooperation and collaboration with 
similar agencies in State governments. 

What these efforts really involve is 
the marshalling of the programs of all 
of these agencies into unified plans 
which will achieve full development of 
our natural resources and the latent 
economic opportunities they hold in 
store. 

My observations leave me with the 
conviction that the collaborative plan- 
ning work of those various agencies can 
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be expedited and improved qualitatively 
if it can be done under the aegis of a 
central body vested by the Congress with 
real power of decision with reference to 
the detailed nature of the plans. 

It is for that reason that I have sug- 
gested the vesting of that kind of power 
in a Commission of nine men, none of 
whom represents or is responsible for 
any going program of Federal or State 
governments. 

Whatever operating agency or agen- 
cies complete the development of re- 
sources in the Susquehanna Watershed, 
this initial period of planning will be 
required. No time will have been lost, 
and, in my judgment, much time will 
have been gained through this pro- 
cedure, 

I am, therefore, extremely anxious 
that a Susquehanna Watershed Com- 
mission be created at an early date so 
that it may make direct and practical 
use of these materials in which I firmly 
believe can be a landmark in our ap- 
proach to the development of resources 
in our smaller watersheds and with par- 
ticular advantage at once to the dis- 
tressed economic areas of northeastern 
Pennsylvania, which is the largest single 
area lying in the Susquehanna Water- 
shed region. 

For generations, this kind of planning 
for this area has been discussed, but no 
one has ever done anything about it. 
I feel, therefore, this legislation is the 
answer to its numerous vital economic 
and conservation problems, 

Thank you, Mr. Speaker. 


FOOD CANNERS AND PROCESSORS 
ASK FOR STRONG EQUALITY OF 
OPPORTUNITY LAW 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Patman] is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, there is 
a petition on the Clerk’s desk to dis- 
charge the bill H. R. 11. 

The reason for this discharge peti- 
tion is that it is vital to small business 
that we pass this bill and pass it 
promptly. 

On Thursday, March 8, I explained 
precisely what H. R. 11 does, and how 
the need for this legislation arose. My 
statement appears at page 4346 of the 
Recorp of that date. Then Tuesday, 
March 13, I gave a more exhaustive 
statement, reviewing the history of the 
legislation and the key court decisions 
dealing with this matter. This appears 
at page 4634 of the RECORD. 

H. R. 11 will amend and strengthen 
our antitrust laws. Specifically, it will 
strengthen the Robinson-Patman Act so 
as to repair the damages done to this 
law by an error in interpretation which 
the Supreme Court made in its majority 
opinion in the Standard Oil of Indiana 
case. r 
LETTERS FROM FOOD CANNERS AND PROCESSORS 


Today I would like to call the Mem- 
bers’ attention to excerpts from a num- 
ber of letters which I received during 
December of last year, and January of 
this year from food canners and food 
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processors located in all parts of the 
United States. 

The main topic for comment in these 
letters is not directly related to H. R. 
11. These letters comment mainly on 
subsection 2 (c) of the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act, which is the so-called broker- 
age section. H. R. 11 would in no 
way affect subsection 2 (c), or the so- 
called brokerage section. H. R. 11 will 
amend subsection 2 (b) of the act. 
Nonetheless, many of these letters from 
food processors and the food canners 
comment on, and express attitudes 
about, the Robinson-Patman Act as a 
whole. Consequently, I believe that 
these letters will be of interest and as- 
sistance to the Members in considering 
H. R. 11. The general attitude expressed 
in these letters is that the Robinson- 
Patman Act should be maintained and 
strengthened, and that it should be more 
fully enforced. 

LOBBYIST’S ATTACK ON SMALL BUSINESS 

Now how did these letters come to be? 

Late last fall we had, among other 
witnesses before the House Small Busi- 
ness Committee, one notorious lawyer- 
lobbyist who has for several years spe- 
cialized in propagandizing against the 
Robinson-Patman Act. His particular 
specialty has been to think up gimmicks 
which would weaken or destroy this act, 
and then start campaigns to get these 
gimmicks enacted into law. At different 
times this gentleman has concentrated 
his fire on different sections of the act, 
and at different times has built up a 
steamroller of slogans directed exclu- 
Sively against first one feature of the 
act, then another. When he appeared 
before the Small Business Committee his 
particular target at that time was sec- 
tion 2 (c), or the so-called brokerage sec- 
tion of the act, as he had then only re- 
cently become associated with a fund 
raising campaign among trade groups 
whom he evidently thought would be at- 
tracted by the prospect of getting this 
particular section of the law repealed. 
More than that, the report of the Attor- 
ney General’s Committee To Study the 
Antitrust Laws had proposed legislation 
to weaken the brokerage provision in 
subsection 2 (c) of the act. When this 
very active gentleman appeared before 
our committee, he handed out press re- 
leases charging that the Robinson- 
Patman Act causes increased spreads 
between farm and consumer prices, and 
called for legislation to weaken subsec- 
tion 2 (c) of the act. These releases 
were widely quoted in the press over the 
United States. 

LETTERS FAVOR EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY 

15 TO 1 


As a consequence, I sent a form letter 
to the food canners and food processors 
inviting them to comment and to tell me 
frankly what they think of the Robinson- 
Patman Act. The replies were over- 
whelmingly favorable to the Robinson- 
Patman Act, by a margin of better than 
15 to 1, and most of the letters charac- 
terized the charge that the act con- 
tributes to the price spread as the sheer 
nonsense which it patently is. My letter 
to the food processors and canners made 
no mention of the question of whether 
the Robinson-Patman Act should be 
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strengthened; nor did it mention H. R. 
11 or any other bill for this purpose. 
Nevertheless, many of the food proces- 
sors and canners stated that the law 
should be strengthened, and there is a 
clear inference to this effect in many 
of the other letters where the matter is 
not explicitly mentioned. 

Since I did not warn the canners or 
processors that I might want to make 
their letters public—because this pos- 
sibility had not occurred to me at that 
time—I will not identify the writers of 
these letters, except to indicate their 
general size and line of business. The 
excerpts are as follows: 

EXCERPTS FROM LETTERS 


One large food processor stated its 
views in this matter as follows: 


I am writing to state this company’s strong 
opposition to the position of the Attorney 
General’s Committee To Study the Antitrust 
Laws regarding the brokerage section of the 
Robinson-Patman Act. 

As the law now stands, section 2 (c) of 
the Robinson-Patman Act forbids payment 
of brokerage to any person who is acting for 
or is under the control of a buyer. This 
provision was aimed at an abuse widely 
practiced before adoption of the act—the 
maintenance of so-called brokerage depart- 
ments by large buyers. Such buyers were in 
the practice of demanding brokerage for 
these departments in amounts complete- 
ly unrelated to the value of any services 
received by the seller. The brokerage was, 
of course, nothing but a price concession 
given color of validity by the brokerage 
department device. 

A majority of the Attorney General’s Com- 
mittee proposes to amend section 2 (c) of the 
act so as to permit payment of brokerage to 
buyers to the extent of services rendered the 
seller by the buyer. In our opinion this 
seemingly innocent exception would make 
the section entirely unenforcible, It would 
make every complaint under the section de- 
pend on difficult questions of cost account- 
ing. In practical effect, the section would be 
a dead letter. 

The consequences would be extremely 
serious, both to sellers and all but the 
largest buyers. It is only relatively large 
buyers that are in a position to establish 
brokerage departments and take advantage 
of the loophole proposed by the Attorney 
General’s Committee. In our judgment the 
Committee’s proposal is inconsistent with 
the basic purpose of the act, to preserve 
equality of economic opportunity. 

The payment of brokerage to a buyer is a 
merchandising absurdity. A bona fide 
broker is the seller’s sales representative; his 
function is to give sales service. In the 
nature of things a broker employed by a 
buyer cannot and will not do this job. A 
more honest and descriptive mame for a 
broker acting for a buyer is purchasing 
agent. His interests are essentially adverse 
to those of the seller, and no seller would 
ever voluntarily agree to pay him. This 
practical inability of such a broker to give 
any service of value to a seller justifies the 
present outright prohibition of brokerage in 
such a case. Any payment to such a broker 
is in practical effect a payment to a buyer’s 
purchasing department and results in un- 
fair discrimination as between competing 
buyers. 

Please forgive the length of this letter. 
This company well remembers the brokerage 
practices that existed before the adoption of 
section 2 (c) of the Robinson-Patman Act. 
They were costly and unfair, and should 
never be permitted again. 


A large vegetable canner stated: 


We have vigorously defended the Robin- 
Patman Act from its original enactment in 
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1936 for the reason that prior to that date 
we experienced some of the worst conditions 
from price cutting and freezing out of small 
manufacturers from several different angles, 
viz., secret rebates, ficitious retailers and 
numerous other ways in which big distribu- 
tors named the price of the processor re- 
gardless as to whether they were able to 


deliver merchandise at the price. We, there- 


fore, think that instead of the Robinson- 
Patman Act being weakened that it should 
be strengthened as big business certainly is 
trying to get around and have been getting 
around the Robinson-Patman Act now for 
the past 2 years due to negligence on the 
part of Federal Trade Commission that 
had a chairman who was in sympathy with 
big business. 


An organization in the food distribu- 
tion industry stated: 


We consider that the Robinson-Patman 
Act was one of the best pieces of legislation 
that ever happened in this country in the 
last 100 years. Without it the small buyer 
would be absolutely defenseless. If the 
larger buyer was permitted to obtain 
brokerage and other concessions from can- 
ners, not only would the small buyer who 
could not demand such terms be forced out 
of business, but canners themselves would 
eventually be put into bankruptcy by the 
avariciousness and vicious methods of these 
larger buyers. 

It may be Congressman PATMAN that some 
canners In this country are intimidated and 
afraid that anything they say might be held 
against them by large buyers, but if the 
truth was known the canning industry is 
100 percent for the Robinson-Patman bill. 
Without it I honestly believe the economy 
of the whole country would be undermined. 
You have always had my keen admiration. 


Another canner replied: 


We sincerely hope that the act will be 
strengthened rather than weakened by any 
es. 


A large fruit canner wrote: 


We think by all means the Robinson-Pat- 
man act should be strengthened and a stop 
put to trying to wreck it. We feel sure it has 
in the past done worlds of good and held 
most concerns in the right direction while 
some have slipped by and done acts that 
it does not allow. 

The small operator is gradually being 
squeezed out by the big fellow and that very 
fast as his capital is limited and not in a 
position when he needs money to offer a 
batch of stock to get more ready capital and 
etc. Then they are in position where they 
demand lower prices from their suppliers 
who can always find a slick way to dodge the 
law. 


Another packer stated: 

So far as our company is concerned, we 
certainly are in favor of retaining the present 
legislation and, as a matter of fact, strength- 
ening this legislation, if such might be pos- 
sible. We are of the opinion that the small 
canners today are actually fighting for their 
lives against the larger operators and, very 
frankly, the past several years have been hav- 
ing a very difficult time in keeping their 
heads above water. Certainly all of these 
smaller canners should be in favor of reason- 
able legislation that at least gives them a 
fighting chance to compete with the several 
large processors and so-called National 
advertisers. _ 

And another processor stated: 

This law has proven the greatest value to 
small business firms, due to the fact that they 
cannot be placed in a position of jeopardy 
when attempting to obtain business from 


large organizations. Extra discounts, special 
deals, preferred arrangements, are success- 
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fully eliminated through recourse to this 
poe We are completely and heartily in favor 
of it. 

We would be most interested in seeing this 
law strengthened many fold, rather than 
weakened as big business is apparently try- 
ing to do. 


One food processor stated: 


First, let me say that I subscribe firmly to 
the provisions of the Robinson-Patman Act 
and believe’ strongly that it has been re- 
sponsible for the elimination of many evil 
practices in the food business. However, 
many problems which relate to pricing still 
exist and require correction, possibly through 
legislation, 


One canning company stated: 

We are certain that the majority of the 
membership of the National Canners Asso- 
canos is definitely opposed to the weaken- 

g. 

The writer and his company will be glad 
to go on record at any time in saying that 
we favor strengthening of the act rather 
than any weakening. 


Another processor wrote: 


As a small-business man, I would like to 
see the Robinson-Patman Act strengthened 
wherever necessary, especially the clause 
which entitles a manufacturer to meet com- 
petitive prices. Over the years we have 
found this competitive clause used as an 
excuse to lower the price in restricted areas 
regardless of the quality of the products 
involved. While we recognize the necessity 
of meeting competition we feel that the 
products involved should be equal in qual- 
ity, so that the buyer is unable to use the 
Robinson-Patman law as a lever in forcing a 
quality manufacturer to meet a price on an 
inferior competitive product. 


A large packer of an important food 
product wrote: 


We are unalterably opposed to any weak- 
ening of the Robinson-Patman Act and par- 
ticularly section 2 (c) of the law. 

Recently I took the opportunity of writing 
all the members of the Senate Judiciary 
Subcommittee studying the problem, ex- 
pressing our opposition to weakening section 
2 (e) and the entire Robinson-Patman Act. 
On other occasions I have expressed similar 
views to Senators Price DANIEL and LYNDON 
JOHNSON and Congressman JOE KILGORE, 

I am sure that you will find that most 
grocery manufacturers have the same senti- 
ment. Certainly we are not disposed to 
return to the chaotic conditions that existed 
in food manufacturing and distribution in 
the 1930's. 

The charge that is being made by some 
groups that the Robinson-Patman law is 
responsible in whole or in part for the high 
spread between the price farmers receive and 
the price consumers pay is absolutely ridic- 
ulous, and I know that you are well aware 
of this fact. May I take this opportunity of 
thanking you for your continued interest in 
warding off the attacks that are being made 
to weaken the Robinson-Patman Act and 
assure you that it is sincerely appreciated. 


And a large fruit canning company 
stated: 


The principal concern and worry confront- 
ing most farmers, growers, and processors is 
the definite trend in the past 2 years to super- 
colossal food retail groups which is resulting 
in an increasing proportion of the retail food 
business in the hands of afew. There seems 
to be a race amongst the large retail groups 
to get up into the yearly multibillion dollar 
sales category. It isn't necessary to go into 
detail relative to the potential situations 
which this type of a retail food setup will 
develop. 
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One small canner wrote: 


No small canner can afford a large sales 

staff. We must rely on our brokers as our 
most economical means for disposing of our 
products. And I would dread to see the day 
come when the large chains could again 
pressure us for brokerage. They can force 
enough concessions from us now without 
being given the added weapon of a brokerage 
allowance. 
- Clearly it is any canned-food buyer’s 
privilege to purchase as cheaply as he can. 
It is his job to probe the market to be sure 
that he is getting prices that are as favorable 
as those obtained by his competitors. But 
why must a blackjack be put in his hands 
in the form of brokerage allowances to bludg- 
eon we small canners into oblivion? 


Another canner replied: 


At the present time we are engaged in a 
$250,000 expansion program. This program 
is being financed on borrowed money. If I 
had any idea that they would change sec- 

` tion 2 G to allow buyers to collect brokerage, 
instead of an expansion program, we would 
be in one of liquidation. The mortality rate 
of smaller distributors has been very high 
and the mortality rate of the smaller can- 
ners has been high. I am sure that if sec- 
tion 2 C is changed, we would have only a 
few of the large national advertisers in the 
canning business and only a few of the large 
national chains in the distributing business. 


Another processor stated: 


The only change we would like to see in 
the Robinson-Patman Act is to strengthen 
it, not in any way to weaken or abandon it. 
We believe that it has done a great deal of 
good toward the orderly marketing of food 
products in this country, and have supported 
it from its inception. 

The charge of high spread between the pro- 
ducers and consumers of food products is 
not due to this or any other law, except the 
law of supply and demand. The most of 
the increased cost is due to the high cost 
of labor for handling the food, the packag- 
ing, and all the various expenses that arise 
between the producer and the consumer. 
In fact, we believe that the handlers of food 
between the producer and the consumer are 
in many cases, the poorest paid of any simi- 
lar industry. We ourselves are well known as 
working on a very small margin, which very 
seldom enables us to pay dividends to our 
stockholders. 


We hope that every effort of your com- 
mittee will be toward strengthening this 
very beneficial act and certainly not counte- 
mance any efforts by interested parties to 
weaken the act. 


One of the largest packers of an im- 
portant food product. stated: 


We are in very hearty agreement as to the 
necessity of retaining the Robinson-Patman 
Act for the benefit of all concerned. 

We believe that if this act is properly en- 
forced, and all covered by same cooperate 
fully, that it will work to the mutual benefit 
of the entire country. 


A canner of vegetable products wrote: 

We are against any brokerage allowances 
to buyers contained in section 2 (C) of the 
Robinson-Patman Act and under no cir- 
cumstances would we care to see any weaken- 
ing of that act. 

Undoubtedly there have been many viola- 
tions of the Robinson-Patman law but we 
believe that is up to our Judiciary Depart- 
ment to see that these violations are dealt 
with strongly. 


Another vegetable canning company 
stated: 


As you probably realize, there has been 
a revolution in distribution of foods. Many 
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of the smaller operators would not have 
been able to continue or to grow to their 
present size had it not been for your act. 

I was in Washington a year ago at which 
time your act was discussed with the “top 
brass” of the National Canners Association 
and there wasn't a single voice raised against 
the law, Even the big canners are in favor 
of it. 


And another canner wrote: 


We are sympathetic with your views re- 
garding the whole Robinson-Patman Act 
issue. Certainly we as a small canner do 
not wish to see it weakened. 


One processor wrote: 


I believe I can say with complete sincerity 
that as far as this company is concerned, we 
have had no reason to believe that the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act has been anything other 
than helpful over the period of years in 
which it has been in operation. There is no 
major area of activity covered by the act 
which has restricted our operations or, to 
my knowledge, placed us in an unfavorable 
competitive position. 

It is also my own personal opinion that 
section 2 (c) of the act is serving the pur- 
pose for which it was intended, and I can 
see no reason why modifications are neces- 
sary or desirable. It is also very difficult 
for me to understand how the Robinson- 
Patman law could contribute to a spread 
between farm prices and those being paid by 
the consumer, as it would seem that the 
effect would be just the reverse in that there 
is no possibility for hidden brokerage and 
discounts which must ultimately be ab- 
sorbed by the consuming public. 


Another processor replied: 


We are certainly in favor of the Robinson- 
Patman law, as in our opinion it works to 
the best interest of our economy. 

Any weakening of the provisions of this 
law would open up the door for the abuses 
prevalent in the trade prior to its enactment. 
With the trend toward bigger chains and 
greater concentrations of buying power a 
strong law is the only means to protect the 
small manufacturer and our business econ- 
omy. 


One processor replied: 


It is truly a pleasure to answer your let- 
ter of December 14, and I would like to be- 
gin by saying that it is certainly a shame 
that valuable time and money has to be 
spent defending this rather ridiculous at- 
tack on the Robinson-Patman Act. 


A large food processor wrote: 


Our company has always favored the ob- 
jectives of the Robinson-Patman law and 
we have not been following the develop- 
ments with regard to this National Commit- 
tee and the contents of its report. 


A canner of fruit products wrote: 


You must remember that we have several 
very large retail distributors. who, if allowed, 
could just about write their own ticket 
through their buying power and we feel that 
this would have a tendency to hurt farm 
prices rather than to help them, as the 
market prices that we receive are automat- 
ically passed back to the farmer in our in- 
dustry. 

* v e e e 

In any event, we are very much against the 
weakening of this Robinson-Patman Act 
and we believe a closer analysis would be in 
order to determine just what is causing this 
so-c: lled spread. 


Another fruit and vegetable canner 
stated: 


Legitimate brokers is the only thing 
which is permitting small canners to stay in. 
The elimination of secret rebates and dum- 
my brokerage has been a large item in let- 
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ting small business survive for the past 20 
years. 


One of the largest canners of food 
products stated: 


It has always been our feeling that the 
Robinson-Patman law was a step in the 
right direction, and it helped to clarify an 
intolerable position in which the canners 
were placed during the thirties. We would 
hate to see the effectiveness of this law 
reduced in any way, and if it could be 
strengthened we are most heartily in favor 
of it. 

We regret the fact there is not suffi- 
cient enforcement of this law because with 
a constant threat over the heads of many 
of the suppliers, as well as distributors, we 
feel that most of these discriminations 
could be eliminated. 


A large association of canners replied: 


We are unalterably opposed to any weak- 
ening of the Robinson-Patman Act. We 
disagree most strenuously with the lawyers’ 
statement “that consumers are paying many 
millions of dollars because of unnec 
brokerage payments,” for at least two rea- 
sons. In the first place, brokers in our 
opinion are a necessary part of the suc- 
cessful operations of many manufacturers, 
and render a service for them at an un- 
usually low cost. In the second place, we 
are not in sympathy with a two-price system, 


One processor wrote: 


It is our opinion that the act has not 
caused a widening of the spread between 
prices paid by this company for raw agri- 
cultural products and the price paid by con- 
sumers for these products after processing 
and manufacturing by us. 


Another canner stated: 


We are very much opposed to any change 
in the act which would weaken the act with 
respect to discriminatory prices, secret re- 
bates or payment of brokerage to buyers. 
We believe the canned foods market to be 
very competitive at the present time and we 
also believe that special prices to large dis- 
tributors would have the eventual effect of 
destroying the competition of the smaller 
distributors. 


And another 
replied: 


Being a farmer’s cooperative and han- 
dung a crop from the farmer to the retailer 
we can demonstrate very clearly that the 
Robinson-Patman Act helps the farmer 
financially. It stops some of the secret 
rebates, discriminatory prices, dummy 
brokerage payments made by some of our 
competitors and permits us to obtain fair 
prices for our products. This in turn, per- 
mits us to pay our members more money 
for their crops. However, we would like to 
see more enforcement of the act. 

. . * . 


Again we would like to report that we 
think the Robinson-Patman law is a boon to 
the farmers and canners alike and is working 
for the best interest of the entire economy of 
the United States. 

At this time we wish to thank you for 
sponsoring this bill and for your great efforts 
in defending it. May the Robinson-Patman 
law be more strictly enforced and not 
weakened. 


A processor of fruit products replied: 


We are manufacturers of jellies and pre- 
serves, as well as fruit juices made from the 
fruits grown in this area. All of our sales 
of the jellies and preserves are made through 
food brokers, most of whom are members 
of the National Food Brokers Association. 
Frankly, I do not know what we would do 
without them. If we were to put our own 
representatives in the various areas, the 
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cost would be prohibitive and therefore the 
housewife would find a much greater cost 
of the finished product than exists today. 

On the other hand, if it were not for the 
Robinson-Patman Act our competitors would 
be the very large accounts on a 
brokerage rebate basis and this, of course, 
would create unfair competition between 
the large groups and the small groups. That, 
too, would make a condition that would 
force many of the smaller retailers out of 
business. 


A small canner wrote: 

We believe very strongly that this law 
should continue in force and we will be glad 
to cooperate in any reasonable way in the 
support of that opinion. We have not seen 
any evidence of this act contributing to the 
spread between prices paid by the consumer 
and received by the farmer. 


A small food processors’ cooperative 
wrote: 

Acting by authority of our board of direc- 
tors who, incidentally, are all farmers, we 
are writing this letter to defend the brokerage 
method of food distribution as being vital to 
our operation as small food processors. 


A small canner stated: 


We are canners of fruits and vegetables 
operating two small factories * * * and 
would be classified as operators of a small 
business. The food industry is very highly 
competitive, and because of this, it takes a 
lot of selling to move our production. Our 
production is sold mostly in the large cities 
in the northeastern section of the United 
States. Because of our size, it would be im- 
possible for us to maintain our own salesmen 
in the numerous cities in which we distribute 
our products. Therefore, our only remain- 
ing outlet for servicing our customers is 
through established food brokers in the 
various cities. 


Another canner wrote: 


First of all, we are strongly in favor of the 
Robinson-Patman law, and definitely would 
not be in favor of any suggestions for weak- 
ening it. We think that the Robinson-Pat- 
man law has been very effective in straighten- 
ing out most of the malpractice that existed 
in our particular industry, and the law has 
done a world of good. 


A processor stated: 

The writer was quite active in business 
when the Robinson-Patman Act was enacted 
and was a strong advocate of it at that time 
and has been ever since. It is tough enough 
for us small packers to exist these days, and 
make a reasonable profit—and if the Robin- 
son-Patman Act were nullified and we had 
to go back to the old deal of giving so-called 
brokerage to buyers as a rebate—we might as 
well quit. We were getting pretty close to 
that in 1935, when the Robinson-Patman 
law was enacted. 

I appreciate the fact that you are still on 
the job defending that law and we also 
appreciate your other activities on behalf of 
small business. 


And another processor wrote: 

We believe that even with the Robinson- 
Patman Act the chain buyer is being bribed 
by gifts, vacations, and entertainment and 
that without enforcement of this act the 
tendency of the food business to monopolize 
will be greatly accelerated. 


A canner stated: 

We believe that any change which would 
weaken this law would be contrary to the 
best interests of the majority of the people 
both manufacturers and consumers. 


Another canning company wrote: 


It is the belief, well-founded, of many 
canners, that the weakening of the Robin- 
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son-Patman Act will mean the end of and 
the elimination of the food brokers and 
brokerage concerns; then, if the small or 
medium-sized canner is to stay in business, 
he will have to set up, either alone or in 
connection with others, sales organizations 
or hire traveling sales representatives, to 
sell their products to the wholesalers or 
chain stores. This is an expensive method 
of distribution, much more expensive than 
the present method of selling through food 
brokers. The ultimate end result would be 
that the large nationally advertised products 
(with not infrequently inferior products to 
those of many of the nonadvertisers) would 
gradually eliminate from food production 
the small- and medium-sized canner, 
freezer and processor. 


Another fruit and vegetable canner 
stated: 


As far as the Robinson-Patman Act, it is 
our feeling that it has been a good thing for 
the small independent packers and I do not 
believe that the National Canners Associa- 
tion, of which we are a member, are adverse 
to this act. 


Another packer wrote: 

We wish to go on record as being strongly 
in favor of the Robinson-Patman bill re- 
maining intact, and rather than being 
weakened, have it strengthened. 

a . * . . 


Any attack to weaken the Robinson- 
Patman Act should be resisted to the utmost. 
We have gone on record with letters to our 
Congressmen as being against any legisla- 
tion which would weaken the Robinson- 
Patman Act. 

* * . e e 


Our thinking has not changed since the 
1935-36 period. We are still against dis- 
criminatory prices, secret rebates, and dum- 
my brokerage payments which were rife at 
that time, and which would be prevalent 
again were the Robinson-Patman bill to be 
weakened in any respect. 


A canner replied: 

We believe this law to be the salvation of 
the small business concerns throughout the 
United States of America. It is our belief 
that this law has kept small businesses in 
competition with the concerns that could 
monopolize the industry. 


Another packer wrote: 

The Robinson-Patman law in principle 
and practice creates and maintains trade and 
industry relationship based on truth, fair- 
ness, and justice to all segments. In our 
opinion it is the greatest and most needed 
piece of legislation ever enacted in its field, 
and we speak from experience both before 
and after its enactment. Trade done within 
the meaningful purpose of this law cannot 
help but work to the best interest of the 
entire economy. We endorse the Robinson- 
Patman law fully. 


Another large packer wrote: 

Thank you again for this opportunity of 
expressing our viewpoint and it is our hope 
that you will strongly oppose any move to 
weaken any section of the Robinson-Patman 
law. 


Another processor stated: 


The Robinson-Patman Act brought order 
out of chaos to the grocery trade. It forced 
manufacturers to treat like buyers alike in 
a marketing area, not only as to price but 
also regarding discounts, special deals, co- 
operative advertising, et. [If the 
Congress is sincere in its desire to protect 
small business, it could not render a greater 
disservice than to weaken the 1. 
which has been its (small business’) greatest 
protection. 
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Another food-canning company stated: 


Our company, which is in its 58d year of 
business with dealing direct with the farm- 
ers, and operating under the regulation of 
the Robinson-Patman Act since it became a 
law, and feel that its basic principle is sound 
and has been a real protection to all fair- 
minded operators and, in the whole, a real 
benefit to private enterprise, the producer, 
processor, and consumer, 

kd * s * * 


May I close my position in stating (in part 
repetition) that the Robinson-Patman Act 
hhas been, and is, a sound piece of legisla- 
tion, should not be weakened, and if clari- 
fication is required, that in so doing, 
strength should be basic, that position re- 
fiects a preponderant segment of National 
Canners Association membership. 


Another canner replied: 


We acknowledge receipt of your letter of 
December 10 and wish to state that if the 
Robinson-Patman bill was carried out as to 
its meaning it would be a wonderful asset 
to business. 


A large processor stated: 

Evidently the contention has been made 
that unnecessary brokerage payments con- 
tribute to the widening of the price spread 
between producer, manufacturer, and con- 
sumer. This, in our opinion, is entirely in- 
correct and in fact it is our opinion that 
when a group of food brokers comprises the 
sales organization of a manufacturer—the 
really opposite could easily ocur—the price 
spread referred to above could be reduced 
because in most cases selling through 
brokers achieves a lower selling expense for 
the manufacturer. 

ka * . * „ 


From a personal experience as a board 
member of a moderately sized food company 
which had its own selling organization when 
I came on the board—and which shortly 
thereafter shifted to food brokers in all the 
markets where it had been operating—I can 
recall that the selling expense was cut in 
half. The company averages approximately 
3 percent against its sales as payments to 
food-brokerage organizations throughout 
the country for handling its business. Pre- 
viously, the company was actually operating 
in the red for some considerable time. 

The small manufacturer or moderately 
sized manufacturer or processor in the food 
field cannot afford the expense of his own 
selling organization and must depend upon 
food brokers throughout America to sell his 
pack and obviously the general welfare of 
food brokers is very important to him. In 
fact, seyeral of the larger food manufactur- 
ers have in the past several years turned 
their field-sales activities over to food 
brokers—as is generally known and has been 
publicized. 


A canner of meat products stated: 

There can be no possible question in our 
minds or in the minds of any individuals 
concerned with the welfare of the food in- 
dustry, the farmer, and the consuming Amer- 
ican public, that the Robinson-Patman Act 
continues to be of vital importance to our 
Nation and to all of us engaged in the food 
industry. 

Our particular business is cataloged as 
small and in the category of a small-bust- 
ness operator, we definitely recognize that 
the Robinson-Patman Act permits us to rea- 
sonably compete with big business in our 
field on a reasonable sales-cost basis, and, 
in reverse, any inclination by our big-busi- 
ness competitors to overprice foods to Mrs, 
Housewife is in some degree controlled by 
our competitive sales pattern. 

Consequently, it is felt that Mrs. Consumer 
saves a considerable amount of money on 
food during the course of the year by reason 
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of the fact that we do not have to incorpo- 
rate in our closely controlled cost structure 
an excessive figure for sales cost, Further, 
as a small-business operator, we are not big 
enough to maintain a costly nationwide 
sales staff on an inflexible salary basis, in 
order to effectively service the trade in all 
major marketing areas. It is only by means 
of brokerage arrangements with the food 
brokers of the Nation that we are able to 
have proper representation in each market 
and by such arrangement we do avoid those 
permanent inflexible salesmen’s salaries, with 
the net result that we are able to compete 
with big business and make available our 
complete selection of foods to Mrs. Con- 
sumer on a nationwide basis at a competitive 


e. 

Quite frankly, if it were not for the econ- 
omies of sales costs effected through broker- 
age arrangements, we would be forced out of 
most of the markets in which we now trans- 
act business. Were that to occur, our big- 
business competitors with their huge sales 
organizations, staffed by hundreds of sales- 
men, would be more or less in control of 
every market and, not being confronted with 
a competitive situation, would be able to 
establish selling prices of their own choos- 
ing, which would definitely not be to the 
best interest of Mrs, Consumer, 


Another canner stated: 


We have always been in favor of it and 
still feel the same way. 


A large food processor stated: 


Our company is strangly opposed to any 
move which would weaken or destroy the 
effectiveness of the Robinson-Patman Act. 


A producer of one of America's well- 
known products stated: 

It is our belief that the Robinson-Patman 
Act has not contributed to the spread be- 
tween the prices consumers pay and farm- 
ers receive. 

. . * 0 . 


It is our impression that the question of 
revising the Robinson-Patman Act as it con- 
cerns the payment of brokerage has been 
reviewed from time to time, and I believe 
it is correct to say that the attitude of the 
grocery manufacturers is practically unani- 
mous that the provisions which control 
brokerage in the present act should be re- 
tained. 


A food canner stated: 


We thoroughly believe in the soundness of 
the Robinson-Patman law and I would sug- 
gest that it could have more meaning and 
greater respect if it were better enforced. 


Another large processor stated: 

There are probably a few large food dis- 
tributors who would like to have the act re- 
pealed . . . but we believe the rank and file 
of the grocery distributors are in favor of the 
protection afforded them by the Robinson- 
Patman Act and most definitely would not 
want it repealed or weakened, 


A medium-size packer stated: 


We are thankful for the protection afford- 
ed us by the Robinson-Patman Act. 

We do not feel that this act is responsible 
for any abnormal, if any, spread in price be- 
tween what the farmer receives from us for 
our raw material and what the ultimate 
consumer pays for our finished product. 


Another canner of food products 
wrote: 

I never could understand why the at- 
tempt was made to weaken the present Rob- 
inson-Patman Act, because we have always 
been benefited since its inception. I am, 
therefore, presuming that there is more on 
the part of the objectors than meets the eye. 


By that I mean, there must be certain inter- 
ests behind this movement, with only one 
thought in their minds, and that is to 
feather their own nests. 


Another canner wrote: 


We favor strengthening, rather than weak- 
ening, the act, to avoid what might other- 
wise develop into practices even more dis- 
criminatory than existed prior to the act, 
through undercover and unpunished vio- 
lations favoring the violators at the expense 
of the ethical operator observing the spirit 
and letter of the act, yet subjected to the 
contagion of violation in self-protection, 


Another large processor wrote: 


We feel that section 2 (c) is fair and just, 
and no attempt should be made to weaken or 
destroy the effectiveness of that provision. 

We are also of the opinion that any weak- 
ening of this provision would not result 
in lower prices or a decreased “spread” be- 
tween the prices farmers receive and the 
prices consumers are paying. 


Another vegetable canner stated: 


We are very favorable and think the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act was a good law, and helped 
the whole industry. As to the unnecessary 
brokerage payment which we have not come 
in contact with, our brokers are very fair, 
and are necessary for the business. We have 
no secret rebates, and every one large and 
small is treated the same. 


A medium size packer stated: 


In my opinion the Robinson-Patman Act 
is a splendid piece of legislation, protecting 
not only manufacturers and processors but 
also those at the wholesale and retail levels 
as well, 

I certainly do not believe that the act has 
contributed to the “spread” in food prices. 


A large organization of processors 
wrote: f 


The average brokerage payment paid by 
manufacturers, and ourselves, is 2½ percent 
and it would be impossible for us to oper- 
ate as effectively or as economically by any 
other sales method. We also realize that 
a broker, and you may call him by any 
other appellation you see fit, such as sales 
representative, attorney, or agent, in order 
to survive is obliged to participate in all 
of the sales his principal consummates; 
otherwise the great bulk of the business 
would be handled by the manufacturer on 
a direct basis and all the broker would be 
able to participate in would be a multitude 
of small sales which would sericusly hinder 
the effectiveness of his organization. 

What we are fighting for in the food in- 
dustry today is parallel to what was ac- 
complished through the enactment of the 
Interstate Commerce Act which eliminated 
all rebates, special privileges, eto, that had 
favored certain shippers. 


A small canner stated: 


We as a small canner are very definitely 
opposed to any changes in the present law 
to weaken or destroy its purpose. 


Another processor wrote: 


Having been on both sides of the fence 
in the food business, once as a retail grocery 
operator, prior to the Robinson-Patman Act, 
and now as a manufacturer of * * * sold 
at retail grocery outlets under provisions 
of the act, I feel I am qualified to comment 
on the effect of the Robinson-Patman Act. 

With my family, I was associated with 
the retail grocery business on quite a large 
scale from 1924 to 1934. In the last several 
years of that period there was urgent need 
for the provisions of the Robinson-Patman 
Act. Absence of the provisions was harmful 
to the natural progress of the retail grocery 
business, 
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Since 1949 we have manufactured * * * 
and distributed them nationally under the 
provisions of the Robinson-Patman Act. 
Very evident is the daily need for the act 
today and greater the substantiation for the 
need during our retail grocery operation 
prior to 1934. 

The need for the Robinson-Patman Act 
today is urgent. 


Another vegetable canner stated: 


As to the representation of certain attor- 
neys on the Attorney General’s National 
Committee To Study Anti-Trust Laws, all we 
can say is that the attorney for the National 
Canners’ Association, certainly did not rep- 
resent us, did not express our views, and 
we don't believe he expressed the views of a 
majority of the smaller canners of this 
area. We would suggest your committee 
hear a representative of the American Insti- 
tute of Food Distribution, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York. Frankly, it is this 
writer’s opinion that lawyers attacking the 
present law, see some juicy fees in prospect 
if they can secure an amendment eliminat- 
ing the act, or force its outright repeal. 


A small processor stated: 


As you can guess from our letterhead, we 
are very small business—and before the 
Robinson-Patman law were definitely hav- 
ing the big buyers swinging the big stick 
over our heads either as to price or as to 
brokerage, 

That law has made it possible for us to play 
fair with all distributors and, I am glad to 
say, to be able to get some sound sleep at 
nights for all the years the law has been on 
the books, 


Don't let anyone weaken it, please. 


Asmall food packer wrote: 


It is a well-known fact that the Robinson- 
Patman Act has saved thousands of small 
food packers from their destruction. 


Another processor replied: 


We wish to advise that we are strongly op- 
posed to any move that would in any way, 
weaken or destroy the effectiveness of the 
Robinson-Patman law. 


One canner stated: 


At a meeting of the officers of our company 
recently held, we discussed the matter 
brought out in your letter of December 12 
regarding the Robinson-Patman Act. 

We do not feel that the act has been re- 
sponsible for the high spread between prices 
the farmers receive and what the consumer 
pays and think that anything done to take 
the act off the books or curb its power in 
any way would be very undesirable, 


And another canner stated: 

We take the position that control over 
these practices be exercised for the very ex- 
istence of the small independent canner and 


we will go on record as favoring such pro- 
cedure, 


Another processor wrote: 


It is my personal opinion that the Robin- 
son-Patman law has been the biggest boon 
and protective force for the smaller or inde- 
pendent food manufacturer and just as 
much for the smaller or independent whole- 
sale and chainstore operations. 

It is the one basic force that creates a 
fair deal all around. Without this law, I 
don't think that our own business could 
have existed through this dog-eat-dog com- 
petition in the food industry. 


A small canner wrote: 


Just a short note to let you know how one 
little canner feels about any attempts to 
weaken any of the sections of the Robinson- 
Fatman Act. 
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It has been the lifesaver of the small 
canner. I sold canned food prior to the act 
and I am still selling canned foods; and 
marketing under the act is much more or- 
derly and businesslike than it ever was be- 
fore. It has made competition cleaner and 
fairer and gives a measure of protection to 
the little fellow, not only from his big and 
powerful competitor, but also protects him 
from the big and unscrupulous corporate 
buyer. t 


One packer stated: 


Just how anyone could determine that 
the Robinson-Patman law resulted in un- 
necessary brokerage payments, we fail to 
see. On the other hand, if brokerage pay- 
ments were permitted to voluntary and other 
groups or the chains, that would naturally 
add to the manufacturer’s cost which would 
be reflected in their selling price and, ulti- 
mately higher prices to the consumer. 

In our opinion, serious damage would re- 
suit to the economy if section 2 C of the 
Robinson-Patman law and other administra- 
tive interpretations were in any way weak- 
ened and that chaos in the grocery business 
with eventual higher prices to the consumer 
and a harmful monopolistic condition would 
result, 


A canner replied: 


Of first importance is to report that, 
though we were one of the oldest continuous 
members of the National Canners Associa- 
tion in good standing (over 40 years), we a 
year ago withdrew our membership solely 
in protest to the position taken by its coun- 
sel, Mr. Austern, on the Robinson-Patman 
Act. We believe if it had been put to a vote 
an overwhelming majority of members would 
have differed with Mr. Austern's position. 

When a farmer sells fresh produce in the 
New York City market we believe he pays a 
12-percent commission. When he sells to a 
canner he pays no commission. Did any 
member of the Attorney General's Commit- 
tee suggest this high fresh-market commis- 
sion be discontinued and that each farmer 
put his salesmen on the road as a substitute? 
The question answers itself—there are thou- 
sands of farmers selling into New York City, 
each farmer having no more than 3 or 4 
items, and it would be the peak of folly to 
duplicate services now rendered by the resi- 
dent commission houses. The cost, rather 
than being 12 percent, might well climb to 
50 percent. 

Like the farmer, the average canner han- 
dies only a few items, all of a seasonal na- 
ture. To be severed from brokers and to put 
his own salesmen on the road would in like 
manner duplicate services and run selling 
cost upward many-fold. Only a Mad Hat- 
ters tea party could conceive of such a bed- 
lam in commerce. 


Another canning company stated: 

I can only say, speaking for our com- 
pany, that I am strongly opposed to any 
weakening of the Robinson-Patman Act 
which would in any way allow discriminatory 
prices or dummy brokerage payments to buy- 
ers or buying groups. 

* > * * 2 

It is my firm belief that you have the 
overwhelming majority of the canning in- 
dustry with you in your efforts to elimi- 
nate discriminatory practices. 


A small processor wrote: 


We, as manufacturers, are wholeheartedly 
behind the Robinson-Patman Act and op- 
pose any changes in the act which would 
weaken it in any way whatsoever. 


Another canning company replied: 

With reference to the Robinson-Patman 
law, I believe if this law had not been in 
forcë the past 20 years, the small- and 
medium-sized-food processor would have 
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ceased to exist. I entered the canning busi- 
ness in the production end back in 1935, and 
however well do I remember stories about 
deals where one small canner was played 
against another small canner by the large 
buying organizations. At that time not only 
were many small canners forced out of busi- 
ness, but independent retailers by the score 
were falling by the wayside. After the pas- 
sage of the Robinson-Patman Act, it is a 
matter of history that the independent re- 
taller and the industry has made 
great strides in development. 


A food processor stated: 


Our firm strongly believes in the Robin- 
son-Patman law, being a small manufac- 
turer. We feel this law not only protects 
our customers but it protects us. If there 
were no laws governing business transac- 
tions, our larger competitors could come 
to our customers and offer them special dis- 
criminative prices which we could not meet; 
but they, because of their large size, could 
absorb in certain markets. However, under 
the Robinson-Patman law, everyone is 
treated equally and a manufacturer cannot 
give special deals to one account that he 
does not give to the others. 


One processor of fruit products re- 
plied: 

As food manufacturers we are trying to 
get distribution of our products all over the 
United States. In order to do this it is 
necessary for us to contact all types of trade, 
a good deal of it in areas where no great 
yearly sales volume is possible. I am sure 
I don't have to point out to you how costly 
it would be if we had to maintain our own 
sales organizations in all of these areas. In 
short, we need brokers and we are happy 
to pay brokerage fees. 

I can only repeat what I have said above. 
We are opposed to any legislation which 
would tend to weaken the effectiveness of 
the Robinson-Patman Act. 


Another food packer stated: 


It is our general belief that the Robinson- 
Patman law to the extent that it has pre- 
vented discriminatory pricing and dummy 
brokerage payments, has been a good thing 
for the grocery industry and for the country 
in general. 


A food canner replied: 


My personal opinion is that the regula- 
tions of the Robinson-Patman bills are the 
best in legislation that have ever been passed 
for the protection of the food canning in- 
dustry and small business. Without its pro- 
tection and its regulations many more indi- 
vidual canners would have passed out of 
existence. Surely, you must continue to 
make every effort to prevent its weakening. 


A canning company wrote: 

We assure you we are entirely against any 
legislation that would weaken the Robinson- 
Patman law. 


A small packer wrote: 

Any attempt to weaken the Robinson-Pat- 
man laws would be the death knell to small 
business; for it is the last area in the business 
world where we are on a free and equal basis 
with our large competitors, 

* a * 0 * 

It is beyond belief that anyone can even 
suggest that the Robinson-Patman Act is 
even partially responsible for the spread be- 
tween prices farmers receive and prices the 
consumer pays. On the contrary, your law 
is a nondiscriminatory monopoly preventive; 
and fair competition as you know is the best 
way to produce more to sell for less. 


Another packer stated: 


We feel very strongly that the Robinson- 
Patman Act should be maintained and not 
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weakened. It has been very helpful to us as 
a small * * manufacturer. 


A small canner wrote: 

I, personally, feel and I am sure all small 
canners do, that the broker is an absolute 
necessity, unless the canning business is to 
develop into a situation such as the auto in- 
dustry has. It is not possible for a small or 
medium-sized canner to have his own sales 

tion and he must depend on his 
broker, who not only sells the products he 
manufactures, but many many others. If we 
do away with this system, which I feel the 
Robinson-Patman Act protects to a certain 
extent, we would then have a situation 
whereby the canning business would be in 
the hands of a few and these few would be 
financially able to quote a price which would 
eventually cost the consumer more money, as 
the margin of profit now in the canning 
business of both small and large is relatively 
small as compared with other industries. 


One processor stated: 


We are not members of the Associated 
Grocery Manufacturers of America because 
we are opposed to organized groups, but we 
are quite certain that the great majority 
of the members of that association are very 
much opposed to any weakening of the 
Robinson-Patman law. 


Another packer responded: 

Replying to your letter of the 14th, insofar 
as we are concerned, do not see how the 
Robinson-Patman Act can do anything ex- 
cept lower the price of food. 


Another organization in the food-dis- 
tribution industry stated: 


If it were not for the Robinson-Patman 
Act, these large buyers would be in a posi- 
tion where they could demand discounts or 
hidden rebates, thus depressing returns to 
growers, without any corresponding reduc- 
tion in the prices they obtain from con- 
sumers. 


A large canner wrote: 


When the Robinson-Patman Act was passed 
we, like most food canners, welcomed it 
wholeheartedly because it cured, or at least 
provided the legal machinery to cure, many 
of the ilis that had been plaguing the food 
industry. We are of the opinion that the 
act is good, 

We do feel that experience under the pro- 
visions of the act, particularly in recent 
years, shows that it has been extremely dif- 
ficult to enforce the act properly. It has 
always been our intent to operate our own 
business upon a philosophy founded upon 
fair play and honest dealings. We intend 
to support any legislation based upon these 
same principles which would limit or elimi- 
nate unfair trade practices such as discrimi- 
natory prices and secret rebates. 


And a processor wrote: 


We, like so many others, at first felt that 
the act would work to our disadvantage, but 
gue living with it find that we have bene- 

If the act is weakened, as suggested by 
the opponents, it is conceivable that many 
of the smaller packers, like ourselves, could 
easily be squeezed out of business. 

You have our support and best wishes 
for your success in staving off the attack. 


A vegetable cannery wrote: 


We trust you will do everything in your 
power to keep the Robinson-Patman Act in 
force. 


A fruit and vegetable canner re- 
sponded: 

Our company favors retaining the Rob- 
inson-Patman law and does not desire it 
to be weakened by amendments, for we feel 
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that marketing chaos would develop and 
practices of secret rebates, dummy broker- 
age payments, etc., would again become 
common. 

We do not agree with the lawyer who 
charged that “Consumers are paying many 
millions of dollars because of unnecessary 
brokerage payments, which contribute to 
the spread between the farmer's returns 
and the consumer’s price.“ The small can- 
ner must depend upon the broker to rep- 
resent him as his sales agent because the 
cost would be prohibitive for the small can- 
ner to maintain his own sales organization 
in the principal markets. We favor the pro- 
hibition against any brokerage allowanace 
to buyers contained in section 2 (c) of 
the Robinson-Patman Act, 


And a packer wrote: 

We believe wholeheartedly in the Robin- 
son-Patman law. In our opinion there is 
absolutely no truth in any suggestion that 
the Robinson-Patman Act is contributing 
to the spread between prices farmers receive 
and prices consumers are paying. 


The largest organization of food proc- 
essors in the United States sent a circu- 
lar letter to all of its members on De- 
cember 21, 1955, in which it stated: 

I do not believe that the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act has in any way contributed to the 
“spread” between prices farmers receive and 
prices consumers pay. You are familiar with 
the “spread” studies we have been making 
with the National Grange over the past 8 
years. We are making these studies in order 
to find out what the facts are, and we have 
widely disseminated this information. We 
are continuing these studies with the 
Grange. 


A manufacturer-processor stated: 

We manufacture nonfood items which 
are distributed through the food trade as 
well as through other channels. We use 
the services of food brokers, and other type 
manufacturers’ representatives because sta- 
tistics will show that on an average, the cost 
of selling through brokers is less than one- 
third of the sales cost of selling through 
salaried salesmen. 

We are very much opposed to any weaken- 
ing of the Robinson-Patman law that would 
permit the return of the discriminatory 
prices, secret rebates, and dummy brokerage 
payments which were prevalent prior to the 
enactment of the Robinson-Patman law. 


Another processor wrote: 


It is our sincere hope that you will be 
successful in retaining the original purpose 
of the Robinson-Patman Act. 


One processor of food products re- 
sponded: 

About 50 percent of our sales are with 
the larger chains, with whom before the 
Robinson-Patman Act we had agreements, 
which called for extra discounts perhaps 
not any two alike, and sometimes the chains 
did not give the advertisements that they 
agreed. 

All this was overcome when the Robin- 
son-Patman Act became effective and con- 
ditions have been very satisfactory since 
then. We do not approve any weakening 
of the Robinson-Patman Act. 


Another large processor stated: 


I could write many pages containing the 
reasons why I heartily support the measure 
but I know that would only be echoing your 
own thoughts. Therefore, if there is any 
way in which we cannot only support the 
Robinson-Patman law but aid in strength- 
ening it, I want you to know that you can 
count on us completely. 
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One large processor wrote: 

In regard to the Robinson-Patman Act, 
I would like to make two observations. In 
the first place, it has been our experience 
that since this statute was placed on the 
books it has produced greater efficiency in 
operations on the part of the large distrib- 
utors. This, of course, has redounded to 
the benefit of the public. In the second 
place, it has unquestionably been a big help 
to the smaller businessman. Under this 
statute he has been able to do things legally 
in the way of pricing that the bigger com- 
pany cannot as a practical matter do. 


Another canner wrote: 


When I was a young salesman starting out, 
I well remember the disheartening effect of 
realizing that the only way to sell certain 
large organizations was to buy, with various 
percentages, the head group, the district 
group, and the branch group. It was com- 
mon knowledge that prior to the passage of 
the Robinson-Patman law payoffs were 
necessary all up and down the line, to get 
a product, especially a new one, even con- 
sidered, 


A fruit and vegetable canning com- 
pany stated: 

Our company has been packing and proc- 
essing fruits and vegetables for 50 years. 
Although we are comparatively a small cog 
in the wheel, we certainly have a picture 
from the processor’s viewpoint. Our com- 
pany is represented throughout the United 
States by bonafide brokers on a commission 
basis whose problems are our problems and 
as far as the Robinson-Patman Act is con- 
cerned, I feel very keenly in favor of it. 
Without it, Iam sure there would certainly 
be difficulties such as you are already un- 
covering. Without proper controls, it is my 
belief that Mr. Farmer and Mr. Consumer 
would certainly have more to worry about. 


One processor wrote: 


One only needs to wander through a 
grocery store and take note of the many 
items and the number of competing brands 
of each that are in that category, most all 
of which could not be found in food stores 
20 years ago. 

. * . . . 

It is therefore completely inconceivable 
that our Congress, whether it be Democratic 
or Republican controlled, should wish to 
bring back the era of secret rebates, discrimi- 
natory prices, dummy brokerage payments 
and all the various and sundry abuses and 
bankruptcies such conditions breed, and you 
have my permission to use this letter if it 
will help in protecting the order out of chaos 
brought about by the Robinson-Patman 
Act. 


Another processor stated: 


The Robinson-Patman Act tends to assure 
equal treatment to the ultimate consumer 
through equality to distributors. It is not 
a price umbrella, and we would oppose any 
change tending to weaken it. The alertness 
of yourself and your committee in this con- 
nection is deeply appreciated. 


Another processor stated: 

All of us in our organization are absolutely 
against it and will do anything that we can 
to assist you and your good committees’ ef- 
forts to retain or strengthen the Robinson- 
Patman Law as it now stands, 


Another canner replied: 

Our operation dates from 1932. There- 
fore we have had experience prior to the 
passage of the Robinson-Patman Act and 
experience under the act. Our products are 
priced at levels to meet competition and at 
levels that are sufficiently low to each year 
move our products into consumption. Prices 
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move up or down with demand and supply. 
The Robinson-Patman Act holds no um- 
brella over us but it does provide a climate 
that allows us to know that we do not need 
to make a special deal every time we make a 
sale. : 


And another canner of food products 
replied: 


I am heartily in favor of the Robinson- 
Patman law and I should be extremely sorry 
to see it weakened in any respect. The small 
canner and the small distributor are having 
a hard time anyway, and had it not been for 
this law it is my opinion they would have 
been decidedly worse off. I believe my opin- 
ion is shared by many other canners, though 
I cannot, of course, speak for them. 


One large processor food products 
stated: 


My personal belief is that the brokerage 
payment provisions of the Robinson-Patman 
Act, section 2 (c), should not be eliminated. 
It is my firm conviction that this provision 
has had no effect on increasing the spread 
between prices the farmers receive and prices 
consumers are paying. 


One canning company responded: 
We are also of the opinion that the spread 
in food prices between farmer and consumer 


has no relationship with the provisions of 
the Robinson-Patman Act. 


One organization in the food distribu- 
tion industry wrote: 


The campaign for repeal or amendment of 
the Robinson-Patman Act has been backed 
by a minority whose single purpose has been 
to serve their own selfish interests. With- 
out exception, it is my opinion they are not 
sincere when they try to show that the pro- 
visions of the measure add to the cost of 
living. 

. 0 s * . . * 

To those who are honest in their consider- 
ation of the situation, the provisions of the 
Robinson-Patman measure protect all and 
discriminate against none. As I put it in 
a short talk before a group of lawmakers in 
Washington, D. C., some 2 years ago, the ap- 
plication of the Robinson-Patman Act is as 
simple as the application of the Golden Rule, 


Another packer responded: 


We believe your efforts to prevent dis- 
crimination is now more necessary than 
ever. The trend today of mergers and con- 
solidation makes it increasingly difficult for 
small manufacturers to market their mer- 
chandise freely. 

Any work which you may do to prevent 
special concessions will help keep these 
smaller companies in a healthier condition, 


A food canner stated: 


I am in favor of strengthening the Robin- 
son-Patman law if possible, so as to control 
and retard the growing tendency toward dis- 
crimination and rebates and other practices 
which we have learned through experience 
to have been damaging and detrimental. 


A large processor replied: 

Being very familiar with the Robinson- 
Patman Act, we can in no way conceive of 
any of the restrictions of this act contribut- 
ing to the current spread between prices 
farmers receive and prices consumers pay. 
In our experience all grocery products are 
highly competitive at all levels, i. e., manu- 
facturer, jobber, and retailer. If the spread 
is higher today than in the past, it is due to 
higher costs of doing business at each of 
these levels. Certainly the “build-in maid 
services” now being put into food products 
contributes largely to the spread, 

Our company pays no brokerage fees ex- 
cept when this type of selling results in a 
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lower cost than the use of our own sales 
force. It should result in no difference in 
consumer cost. It is our belief that the con- 
sumer pays the same price in either instance. 


Another small food processor wrote: 


I was a small food processor from 1946 
when I founded the business until August 
1955 when it was sold. All during that period 
I was 100 percent behind the Robinson- 
Patman Act and believe that to large meas- 
ure our ability to survive was attributable 
to the Robinson-Patman Act, which in es- 
sence guarantees fair play that we Ameri- 
cans so strongly profess to have anyway. 
Although I was not around in business be- 
fore 1936, I know that the practices then 
prevalent worked against everyone’s interest, 
including the farmer and the consumer. 
Whenever the giants of any industry are 
permitted to crush smaller enterprises by 
discriminatory practices, then very definitely 
the interests of the country are in jeopardy. 
Even with the Robinson-Patman Act, there 
is a strong tendency in the food industry 
toward discriminatory practices because of 
the dog-eat-dog competition that exists. 

I do not see how any intelligent person 
could oppose the fair play principles in the 
Robinson-Patman Act, which in no sense 
lessens competition but really makes it pos- 
sible for more people to get into the act and 
honestly compete, and all such competition 
inevitably works toward the interest of the 
farmer and consumer, 


One canning company responded: 


It is ridiculous to attempt to blame this 
spread on the Robinson-Patman law. This 
law has been most effective in preventing 
large distributors of food from wringing fur- 
ther discounts from manufacturers and can- 
ners in the guise of brokerage. Canners’ 
prices are always realistic. The canning in- 
dustry is, as you point out, one of the most 
flercly competitive of all industries. The 
distribution of food has had the highest of 
any mortality rate in the past decade. Job- 
bers must have streamlined their operations, 
organized a group of member stores, gone 
cost plus, or sold shares and became a co- 
operative to have survived. 

„ * . . . 


The Robinson-Patman law has in no way 
made food products more expensive to the 
consumer. 


A small processor replied: 


We, ourselves, even before the enactment 
of the Robinson-Patman Act, did not dis- 
criminate between customers and we feel that 
the Robinson-Patman Act has had a salu- 
tary effect on the food business, and, rather 
than increasing the cost of doing business 
has, in the long run, effected a better, a 
more efficient, and a lower cost distribution 
system. * * the United States food indus- 
try is operating with the most efficient and 
cheapest distribution system, not only in 
this country but in the entire world. In 
speaking to friends in other types of business 
they are always amazed at the low profits on 
which food distributors operate. 

We therefore want to wish you the best 
of success in your fight for good business 
practice in defending the Robinson-Patman 
Act and the food brokers against these un- 
justified and selfish attacks, 


A food canner replied: 


I do not believe that it would be possible 
for any canner to exist without the services 
of the food broker, which is particularly 
true of the smaller operator, who could not 
possibly maintain an adequate sales staff, 


Another vegetable canner stated: 


In regards to your letter of December 10, 
1955, pertaining to the price spread between 
the prices farmers receive and the prices the 
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consumers are paying, I think the attack on 
the Robinson-Patman Act, which was 
launched by the Attorney General's Na- 
tional Committee To Study the Antitrust 
Laws, was all wrong. I and all the canners 
I have talked to like the Robinson-Patman 
Act, and think it has been a great help in 
establishing fair prices and practices, 


A canning company responded: 


We wish to advise that we are definitely in 
favor of the Robinson-Patman Act. 


A food cooperative stated: 


I sincerely hope that you will continue the 
fight to strengthen the enforcement of the 
Robinson-Patman law as it is the only pro- 
tection we have against the continued de- 
mands of the buyers for special discounts, 
promotional allowances, free goods, rebates, 
etc. 


A processor of food products wrote: 


It is our opinion that the Robinson- 
Patman Act in no way, shape, manner, or 
form contributes to the “spread” between 
prices farmers receive and prices consumers 
are paying, especially so in view of the fact 
that this act prohibits the paying of un- 
earned brokerage. 

* . . . . 


There are many points that enter into the 
picture between the time the farmer fur- 
nishes raw material, to the end price at the 
retail level, such as factory expenses, selling 
expenses, promotion, freight, and last but not 
least, Federal income tax. If any manufac- 
turer is fortunate enough to end up after 
paying all of the above with a gross profit, 
he faces the 52-percent income tax, which 
of course makes his net profit very reasonable 
indeed, 


Another processor stated: 


We are glad to know that someone is 
working for the best interest of the small- 
business man. It is my opinion that you are 
doing the proper thing for the good of the 
overall economy. One of the worst things 
that could happen would be the weakening of 
the Robinson-Patman Act. 


Another canner stated: 


As a canner, we employ the services of a 
brokerage firm to assist us in obtaining mar- 
kets for our canned * * *. The brokers 
perform a specialized service that the can- 
ners themselves are, as a rule, unable to 
offer and for which service we are certainly 
willing to pay a brokerage fee which has, in 
our opinion, been a reasonable rate for a 
function performed and has not been at the 
material expense of the consuming public, 
I frankly believe that if the canners in gen- 
eral were to take over the responsibility of 
contacting the distributors and large chain 
operators, the cost which consumers would 
assuredly undoubtedly bear would be higher 
than using the currently available brokerage 
channels. 


Another food canner replied: 


I wish to state that the Robinson-Patman 
Act in my opinion has contributed to the 
reduction to the consumer. I know it put 
a lot of food brokers out of business who 
were acting as brokers and dealers. In other 
words these brokers bought for their own 
account when it was to their advantage, and 
resold later at a higher price. It is my opin- 
ion that the food brokers earn their 3 or 
5 percent brokerage, which is the usual price 
paid. If we had to employ salesmen it 
would cost us much more than this. 


One processor stated: 

Concerning the Robinson-Patman Act, it 
is the general opinion that it has not in any 
way contributed to the spread between prices 
farmers received and prices consumers pay. 
The Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
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Inc., have made spread studies and are con- 
tinuing to do so. I personally do not feel 
that further studies will reveal any other 
opinion than that just expressed, 


THE GOLDEN YEARS CAN BE 
GLORIOUS YEARS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Yates], is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker— 


Cherish and love old age— 


Said Seneca long ago— 
for it is full of pleasure if one knows how to 


use it. The best morsel of food is reserved 
for the last. 


It might appear that Seneca was fore- 
casting our modern society which offers 
more years of life to most of us along 
with shorter hours of work and greater 
freedom to enjoy our rising standard of 
living. 

Yet, I submit, Mr. Speaker, that for a 
rapidly increasing number of older 
pecple in our country these appear to be 
hollow achievements. 

Many have inadequate financial re- 
sources for maintaining themselves as in- 
dependent, self-respecting members of 
their communities. Many are poorly 
clothed, badly housed, and underfed. 
Hundreds of thousands are suffering 
needlessly from physical and mental 
sickness and deterioration and are be- 
ing driven by frustration and despair 
into overcrowded mental hospitals, 
nursing homes, and general hospitals for 
the acutely ill. Thousands in your State 
and in mine are living an isolated, use- 
less, and lonely existence. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, is this so? 

Look back over the past 50 years, and 
we see that the question answers itself, 

In 1900, life expectancy was but 47 
or 48 years, We had but 3 million older 
people in a total population of 75 mil- 
lion—or roughly about 1 in 25. And the 
majority of these older people lived in 
small towns or rural communities where 
they could find some type of employ- 
ment even in their declining years. And 
most of them were able to live with their 
families in housing adequate for their 
needs. 

But the picture today is a vastly differ- 
ent one. Average life expectancy has 
increased to almost 70 years. The num- 
ber of older people, increasing now at the 
rate of almost 400,000 a year, has reached 
14.5 million or about 1 in 11 of our total 
population. Moreover, in another 20 
years the number of older people will 
exceed 20 million and will constitute one- 
tenth of our population. 

This remarkable extension of life, 
coupled as it is with improved health 
and a phenomenal rise in our standard 
of living, represent solid victories over 
the forces of nature. Clearly they mark 
the development of a new era in which 
we can see greater progress almost day 
by day. 

But what, Mr. Speaker, has it meant 
to our older people? The record is not 
& good one. Work opportunities have 
been denied so that today only 40 per- 
cent of our older men and 9 percent of 
older women are able to find paid jobs. 
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Family structure has been altered with 
the result that millions of older people 
are trying to live in housing grossly in- 
adequate to their needs. Literally mil- 
lions live in mortal fear of long-term ill- 
ness for which they cannot afford the 
treatment and the rehabilitative services 
that would restore them to health and 
self-sufficiency. And perhaps the great- 
est tragedy of all is that hundreds of 
thousands or more have been made to 
feel so unwanted and outcast that they 
are asking plaintively why their lives 
have been spared? 

The impact on our communities has 
been equally great. Old-age assistance 
is now a major part of the expenditures 
of all of our States. Mental hospitals 
and facilities for the care of the chroni- 
cally ill are taxed far beyond capacity. 
Through short-sighted employment and 
retirement policies, we are denying our- 
selves the services of thousands of ex- 
perienced workers when there are critical 
shortages in scores of technical occupa- 
tions. The old-age and survivors in- 
surance program still falls far short of 
providing incomes adequate for a mini- 
mum standard of living. Current efforts 
to provide income and personnel to meet 
rising medical needs in the later years 
can be labeled as little more than a 
gesture. 

I am sure you will agree, Mr. Speaker, 
that we are grossly short-changing our 
revered senior citizens who contributed 
so greatly to the standard of living the 
rest of us now enjoy. We have pro- 
longed their lives but we have failed al- 
most completely to make the adapta- 
tions—to create the conditions, that will 
give health, comfort, usefulness, and 
meaning to these added years. 

The question I ask is: Must the next 
50 years remain as intolerable? Or can 
we create for our senior citizens a eli- 
mate within which old age can be both 
cherished and enjoyed as it so often was 
by our forefathers? 

For me the choice is perfectly clear. 
Older people have the right to lead 
proud, productive, independent lives. 
They will if given the opportunity; of 
that Iam sure. But to do so, they need 
our help, and we must give it. 

But how? 

How can we enhance the paltry and 
tattered life now faced by millions of our 
fellow human beings? 

There is, Mr. Speaker, no one answer; 
instead, there are many answers. More 
income, suitable housing, better health, 
greater opportunity for employment, for 
education and creative activity, for use- 
ful community service, for counseling, 
for social contacts, and for recreation. 
These—all of these, are needed. 

All can come to pass in proper meas- 
ure, however, only if we buttress existing 
services with a fresh approach. Income 
is basic, but income alone is not enough. 
Housing is essential, but by itself, it 
affords little protection against the 
ravages of social isolation and despair. 

We need, Mr. Speaker, a new, broad 
program of action by all levels of Gov- 
ernment and private groups alike, which 
will treat an older person as a whole per- 
sonality with total and related needs. 

Such a proposal is contained in a bill 
I introduced on January 26, H. R. 8863, 
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which provides for the establishment of 
a Bureau of Older Persons within the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare; grants-in-aid to States to 
assist in plans and projects related to 
the needs of older persons; and grants- 
in-aid to selected institutions and or- 
ganizations for research, demonstration, 
and training which “hold promise of 
making a substantial contribution to 
projects for older persons in all or sev- 
eral States.” 

H. R. 8863, which if passed, would be- 
come the “Services to Older Persons Act”, 
seeks to serve the broader needs of our 
older citizens. I shall insert a copy of 
the bill in the record following my re- 
marks. 

I propose now, Mr. Speaker, to ex- 
amine the needs of older persons in con- 
nection with each of the objectives of 
the bill as well as the ways in which they 
could be more adequately met by the bill 
and related programs. Following such a 
discussion, I shall attempt to suggest 
why I consider prompt and favorable 
consideration of H. R. 8863 so highly 
important. 

H. EQUAL OPPORTUNITY TO WORK 


The first policy objective of H. R. 8863, 
Mr. Speaker, is equal opportunity to 
work. 

Age by itself does not preclude good 
job performance or even outstanding 
achievement. 

To the contrary, as Henry Ford once 
said: 

If you take all the experience and judg- 
ment of men over 50 out of the world, there 
wouldn’t be enough left to run it. 


Who can forget such men of science 
and of letters as Benjamin Franklin, 
who at the age of 78 invented bifocal 
glasses; Cervantes, whose Don Quixote, 
the second part of which was completed 
when he was 68, was published in 728 
editions within 244 centuries; William 
Cullen, whose textbooks on medicine, 
several of which were finished at ages 
67 and 79, were classics of his day; 
Galileo, whose discoveries continued 
through age 74; Goethe, who, after he 
passed his 70th birthday, was such a 
brilliant critic he was known as “the 
literary dictator of Europe”; Thomas 
Hardy, Victor Hugo, T. P. Lamarck, 
Pierre LaPlace, Samuel Johnson, Her- 
bert Spencer, Alfred Tennyson, Giuseppe 
Verdi, Robert Frost, Albert Sweitzer, 
Toscanini, and a host of others. 

In Congress itself, 17 Members of the 
Senate, including the chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee, the Foreign 
Relations Committee, and the Finance 
Committee, and 55 Members of tr's 
House, are 65 and over. Just recently 
our beloved Speaker celebrated his 74th 
birthday, while our distinguished col- 
league from Massachusetts, Minority 
Leader Martin, is 71. During the first 
40 years of this century, the median age 
of Speakers of the House was 67. 

In the executive branch, President 
Truman was 68 at the time he left office. 
President Eisenhower, Secretary Hum- 
phrey, and Secretary Wilson are 65. 
John Foster Dulles is 67. In the Su- 
preme Court, Justices Black, Reed, 
Frankfurter, Burton, and Minton are 
over 65, while Chief Justice Warren is 64. 
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But despite impressive evidence, Mr. 
Speaker, that age and achievement are 
not mutually exclusive conditions, equal 
opportunity to work without discrimina- 
tion based on age alone is far from a 
reality at the present time. 

Although one recent study showed 
that, just prior to turning 65, 77 percent 
of the men in a median industrial group 
said that “if it were up to them alone, 
they would continue working for their 
present employer,” employment beyond 
age 65, has become increasingly difficult. 
In 1890, 68 percent of men over 65 were 
employed. Today, only 40 percent are 
employed. By 1975, there may be only 
30 percent. 

Half of all employees now participating 
in company pension plans—which em- 
brace one-third of the labor force—are 
compelled to retire at a fixed age, usually 
65. 

Older workers who become unem- 
ployed are still worse off. A survey con- 
ducted jointly by the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers and the United 
States Chamber of Commerce in 1950, as 
reported in the New Twentieth Century 
Fund report, indicated that of the 279 
firms studied, 79, or 26 percent, did not 
hire workers over 45. Eleven companies 
said their work prevented the hiring of 
older workers, and 19 companies stated 
that they hired older workers only when 
they could not promote from within. 

In another survey, more than 50 per- 
cent of the job orders received in 1950 
in public employment offices in 5 wide- 
ly scattered cities specified workers with- 
in certain age limits. By far the great- 
est number called for persons under 45, 
while many specified under 35, and even 
under 25. 

To my amazement, I discovered in 1952 
that the Federal Government was also 
discriminating against older workers by 
placing arbitrary hiring age limits on 
most jobs. To correct this inequity, I 
sponsored, and the Congress accepted, a 
provision which stated: 

The Civil Service Commission shall not 
impose a requirement or a limitation on 
maximum age with respect to the appoint- 
ment of persons to positions in the com- 
petitive service, except such positions as the 
Civil Service Commission may publish from 
time to time in such form and manner as it 
may determine: Provided, That no person 
who has reached his 70th birthday shall be 
appointed in the competitive civil service on 
other than a temporary basis, 


This provision, I believe, would end 
Federal discrimination against older 
workers. Last spring, however, I was 
shocked to discover that the Civil Service 
Commission was not abiding by my 1952 
amendment. Through a 36-year-old 
applicant who had been refused, I ob- 
tained a copy of a Civil Service an- 
nouncement on openings for Internal 
Revenue collectors for which there was 
a maximum age limit of 35. Exceptions 
for a few jobs I could understand, but an 
exception for tax collectors which per- 
mitted applications only from persons 
under 35 I found almost unbelievable. 

So I renewed my objection, and pro- 
posed an additional amendment, reading 
as follows: 

No 


part of appropriation contained 


any 
in this title (the Independent Offices appro- 
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priation bill) shall be used to pay the com- 
pensation of any officers and employees who 
allocate positions in the classified civil serv- 
ice with a requirement of maximum age for 
such positions: Provided, That (1) ability, 
and (2) qualifications for employment to 
such positions shall be the governing con- 
siderations. 


This, I am happy to report, also was 
accepted by Congress, and is now law. 
Under its terms, the Civil Service Com- 
mission has eliminated age as a factor 
in employment, not only for the agencies 
in the Independent Offices appropria- 
tion bill, but in the entire Government. 

But for equal opportunity to work to 
become a reality in all segments of our 
private and public life, leaders in indus- 
try, as well as in Government, must exert 
strong leadership. Recently I received 
a letter from a good friend of mine, the 
president of a sizable Chicago manufac- 
turing firm, which is encouraging in this 
respect. His company, he reported, had 
added age to its regular rule against dis- 
crimination on account of race, color, 
creed, “or other artificial barriers.” This 
is commendable, and I hope it will find 
favor in more industrial quarters. 

I also hope the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor will continue to encourage 
and promote nondiscrimination in pri- 
vate employment of workers over 45, in- 
cluding, of course, those over 65. In the 
recent session of Congress additional 
funds, for which I voted, were provided 
for its intensification and improvement, 
and there are now underway studies in 
the following fields: 

First. Productivity and performance 
of the older worker: His work qualities, 
including absenteeism, accident record, 
dependability, attitudes and faithfulness. 

Second. Another study is being made 
of collective bargaining agreements for 
older worker provisions, to ascertain how 
age is treated in contracts between man- 
agement and unions. 

A third study will treat the impact of 
private pension costs on hiring policies. 
Companies with private pension plans 
often refuse to hire older workers on the 
ground that the cost for pension cover- 
age would be excessive. 

A fourth study deals with employment 
patterns, policies, and practices and 
should result not only in the compila- 
tion of, useful information, but also, it 
is hoped, in the publication of a case- 
book of good hiring and utilization 
practices. 

A fifth study will analyze the charac- 
teristics and work potentials of the older 
unemployed. 

A sixth project consists of demonstra- 
tions on methods, time, and cost in coun- 
seling and placement of older workers, 
conducted in cooperation with commu- 
nity groups. 

A seventh project consists of demon- 
strations on recruitment and training of 
older men and women for fields of em- 
ployment having manpower shortages, 
particularly teaching, nursing, and sec- 
retarial work. 

H. R. 8863, Mr. Speaker, could con- 
tribute toward equal opportunity to work 
in a variety of ways. The Bureau of 
Older Persons would cooperate with the 
Department of Labor in studies and proj- 
ects for the promotion of nondiscrimina- 
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tory practices. States would study the 
employment and unemployment of older 
workers from the standpoint of prevail- 
ing legislation and industrial practices; 
could provide counselors for older work- 
ers in State employment agencies; and 
overhaul State employment and retire- 
ment programs to bring them into line 
with forward-looking practices. 

States and communities, under H. R. 
8863, could seek to interest management, 
labor, and the general public in the em- 
ployment of older workers. Communi- 
ties could also survey job opportunities 
in the area for persons 65 and over, and 
stimulate the creation of small firms 
managed and staffed entirely by retired 
people who are not interested in regular, 
full-time employment but who seek a 
profitable use of their time. 

III. ADEQUATE MINIMUM INCOME 


The second policy objective of H. R. 
8863, Mr. Speaker, is adequate minimum 
income. 

Considerations of income, as we all are 
aware, are basic to any attempt to im- 
prove life over 65. In a survey in my 
own city of Chicago, for example, income 
appeared first in a list of aging prob- 
lems followed by health, housing, fam- 
ily relationships and personal adjust- 
ments, supplementary services and 
personal care, recreation and compan- 
ionship, and employment. 

According to the latest report from 
the Bureau of the Census, the median 
income of families in which the family 
head was 65 or more years old was $2,294 
in 1954, less than half of the family 
income at the peak earning period, 45 to 
54. The median income of single and 
widowed older men and women living 
apart from relatives was $796 for the 
same year. 

The incomes of older people have been 
rising during recent years largely be- 
cause the social-security system has 
come of age and because private pen- 
sions are being extended to retirees. The 
higher incomes, however, accounting 
for the majority of those above the 
$2,294 median, are enjoyed by those who 
are fortunate enough to hold onto their 
jobs. 

The great majority of those who are 
trying to live on social-security bene- 
fits, with or without the added advan- 
tage of private pensions, are having a 
rough time trying to make things go. 

There are few who would argue that an 
income of $2,294 a year is adequate for 
an older man and his wife. Unfortu- 
nately, Mr. Speaker, we have no compre- 
hensive studies of what it costs older 
people to live if they are to maintain 
adequate diets and health, live and dress 
decently, and participate in community 
life instead of wasting away in a corner 
rocking chair. 

But there have been some careful 
estimates. One study several years ago 
in Detroit, reported by a member of the 
Kestnbaum Commission, calculated that 
a moderate budget for an elderly couple 
living alone would come to $200 a month, 

More recently the University of Cali- 
fornia concluded from a nationwide 
sample that upward of one-half of our 
older couples and about three-fifths of 
older individuals do not have enough 
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9 to maintain a standard of decent 
ving. 

Income is basic, Mr. Speaker. Our na- 
tional income has been rising steadily 
over the past 2 decades. Last year, 1955, 
it increased by more than 8 percent. 
Surely, in view of this trend, we can 
afford to do better by our older people. 
I am, therefore, making a number of 
proposals. 

Consistent with the recommendation 
of the recent Twentieth Century Fund 
report, I am in favor of extending Old- 
Age and Survivor’s Insurance to certain 
self-employed professional groups—in- 
cluding lawyers, dentists, and osteopaths. 
A bill for this purpose is now pending 
in the Senate. When it passed the House 
last July by 372-31, I voted yes. 

I also am in favor of reducing to 62 the 
age at which women are eligible for 
OASI benefits. For widows, I would pre- 
fer reduction of age of eligibility to 55, 
and last spring I introduced such a bill. 
That measure is still awaiting action. 
It is interesting, incidentally, to note 
that the authors of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund study also suggest “55 or 60” 
as a more reasonable eligibility age for 
widows. 

Another provision of the Social Secur- 
ity bill now being considered in the Sen- 
ate lowers to age 50 the eligibility age 
for persons with total and extended dis- 
ability. In voting for this proposal I was 
fully aware of the objections it has 
evoked. Certain additional costs will 
have to be borne by the Social Security 
Fund, and there is a chance—a slim 
chance in my judgment—that the meas- 
ure might promote malingering and col- 
lusion. But its merits far outweigh its 
limitations, for as the Committee of the 
Twentieth Century Fund which super- 
vised the recent study asserts, loss of 
income due to permanent and total dis- 
ability is a major threat by some pro- 
vision of income to totally and perma- 
nently disabled persons.” In all fair- 
ness to that committee, however, I must 
add that its members were divided on the 
best way of accomplishing this goal. I 
must also add that, for me, the phrase 
“economic security” applies with equal 
force to the disabled person himself and 
our economy as a whole. 

“Adequate minimum income” can also 
be more nearly attained, in my opinion, 
through a liberalized retirement test. 
You will recall that prior to the Social 
Security amendments of 1954, any OASI 
beneficiary earning over $75 a month 
lost his social security payments for that 
month. Rather than encouraging self- 
help in increasing income, this onerous 
provision often penalized those persons 
who sought to raise their living stand- 
ards. In 1954 Congress recognized that 
fact and provided that a beneficiary can 
make up to $1,200 a year—or for a tax 
year of less than 12 months, $100 a 
month without losing any OASI pay- 
ments. This helped, but believe the 
limit should be raised to $2,000 a year. 
Accordingly, I have introduced a bill 
providing for a retirement test of $2,000 
for a tax year of less than 12 months. 

Under H. R. 8863, Mr. Speaker, we 
could make still more progress on this 
matter of income. The Bureau of Older 
Persons, with the help of the Social 
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Security Administration and other agen- 
cies, could develop much needed studies 
of the actual income needs of older per- 
sons living under different circumstances. 
It could explore and stimulate the States 
to explore ways in which income could 
be supplemented. 

IV. HOME LIVING AND HOMELIKE INSTITUTIONAL 

CARE 


The third objective of H. R. 8863, Mr. 
Speaker, is home living and homelike 
institutional care. Data from the 1950 
census, as substantiated by the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund report and the Coun- 
cil of State Governments’ report, show 
that although older persons—in the 
main—are less erowded, more of their 
homes are dilapidated, and more—36 
percent more—lack either a private 
flush toilet, a bath, or running water. 
Although in 1950 about 68 percent of 
people over 65 owned their own single- 
family dwellings, as compared with 
about 53 percent for the entire popula- 
tion, the value of these homes averaged 
only $6,000, as compared with $7,400 for 
the entire population. Homes owned 
by persons over 65 also—on the whole— 
depreciate more rapidly than homes 
owned by people under 65. For the 32 
percent of the population over 65 which 
rents housing, rates are generally lower 
than for the rest of the population, but 
eonsume a high percentage of income. 
In a recent study in New York State, for 
example, the median percentage of rent 
to income for persons over 65 was found 
to be 27.8 as compared with 18.4 for the 
entire population. Whereas only 20.1 
percent of total households in the State 
pay 30 percent or more of their income 
for rent—an alarmingly high figure, I 
should add—45.5 percent of households 
headed by a person over 65 pay 30 per- 
cent or more. Contrast these figures 
with differences in income, and the situ- 
ation appears even more acute. 

Home living and homelike institution- 
al care mean to me that older people 
should have safe and enjoyable housing 
facilities; either in their own home, in 
rented quarters at reasonable rates, in 
satisfactory foster homes, or in homes 
for the aged. 

Some progress is being made. Four or 
five States provide public housing for 
older people, or facilitate their private 
housing needs. One of these—New 
York—adopted several years ago, a pro- 
vision that 5 percent of all apartments 
in state-aided public housing be de- 
signed and reserved for older people. 

Another New York experiment was 
described by an article in the New York 
Times for December 14, 1955: 

A $1 million home, modeled after a motel 
to give easy access to recreation rooms and 
open courtyards will be built by New York 
State next year for 200 senile aged persons. 

State Senator Thomas C. Desmond, Re- 
publican of Newburgh, who is chairman of 
the joint legislative committee on problems 
of the aging, said yesterday that it would be 
built on the grounds of the Middletown State 
Hospital. 

He described the project as a collection of 
one-story, glass-enclosed buildings to give 
the occupants a sense of freedom. 

. “Numerous radio and TV outlets will be 
provided, along with day rooms and recrea- 
tion rooms,” the Senator declared. “An 
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elaborate courtyard, with fountains, pools, 
and extensive plantings, is planned.” 

He said that the experimental motel-type 
project might provide clues to show old 
age homes and communities how to improve 
their own handling of the problem. Senator 
Desmond said that construction of the proj- 
ect would start next spring. 


In Massachusetts, under the direction 
of a State Housing Board, $15 million 
in public funds are being used for long- 
term public housing in 23 communities. 
Designed particularly for the safety and 
comfort of their inhabitants, these 
apartments will rent for approximately 
the same amount which the State allows 
for rent for recipients of old-age assist- 
ance—a maximum of $40 per month in- 
cluding some utilities. 

Similar projects have been launched 
by several cities. The Housing Author- 
ity of Providence, R. L, has earmarked 
for persons over 65, an entire building 
of 3-room apartments in a public hous- 
ing project. 

The Housing Authority of the city and 
county of San Francisco is planning an 
older-persons’ apartment home, includ- 
ing 200 apartments and 40 units for 
social activities and craft work. 

In my own city, the Chicago Housing 
Authority is cooperating with the com- 
mittee on the aged of the welfare council 
of Metropolitan Chicago in providing 36 
1-bedroom apartments for couples 60 
years or over at the Prairie Avenue 
Courts housing project. Twelve other 
apartments in the 7-story elevator build- 
ing are occupied by families with chil- 
dren, and the remainder of the project 
houses families in normally mixed aged 
groups. Responsibility for the organi- 
zation and direction of services for the 
older residents including casework, 
homemaking and housekeeping, medical 
and group programs—is vested in the 
Ada S. McKinley Community Home. 
Research on the project is under the 
auspices of the University of Chicago 
family fund center. 

Notable work also has been performed 
by private groups and organizations. 
For over 25 years the Community Serv- 
ice Society of New York has successfully 
operated the Tompkins Square Apart- 
ment House for older persons with small 
incomes. 

In Santa Barbara, Calif. the American 
Women’s Voluntary Services has con- 
structed 26 ground-floor apartments for 
older couples. As of 1954, rent was 
$30.00 a month, including utilities. 
In the southwestern part of the State 
of Washington a former logging camp is 
now a thriving community of retired 
workers. Owned by a commercial cor- 
poration, this town consists of individu- 
ally owned homes, selling from $2,500 
to $3,500, with low downpayments. 
Shops in the town are operated by resi- 
dents. There is a community building 
with a theater. Craft shops, gardening, 
fishing, square dancing, community 
singing and games are available to all 
residents. 

In my own city of Chicago again, 
Drexel Home, a private home for aged 
Jews which has been in existence for 65 
years, is considered by specialists in 
aging one of the outstanding institutions 
of its kind in the country. At Drexel 
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Home, homelike institutional care is a 
watchword. Its inhabitants are pro- 
vided the most modern activity pro- 
gnp therapy, and creative community 
e. 
All of these, you will agree, are heart- 
ening contributions toward improving 
the critical housing situations which 
confronts many of our senior citizens. 
Some of us had high hopes last year 
that Congress, in passing the housing 
amendment of 1955, would also con- 
tribute toward improved housing for 
older people under FHA and the Public 
Housing Administration. As passed by 
the Senate, and as reported from com- 
mittee to the House, the bill provided 
for 10,000 public housing units annually 
for persons over 65. It also provided a 
redefinition of the term “elderly fami- 
lies” to permit single persons over 65 to 
occupy public housing units. It gave 
persons over 65 first preference in other 
low-rent public housing units up to 10 
percent of the estimated admission in 
any given year. Finally, it authorized 
the Public Housing Administration to 
permit local public housing agencies to 
reconstruct or remodel any low-rent 
housing for use by persons over 65. 
In conference—much to my regret— 
all of these provisions for assisting older 
people to acquire better housing were 
eliminated 


This winter three bills to promote 
housing for older people have been in- 
troduced in the Senate, one of them an 
administration bill. : While this bill does 
seek to encourage private builders to 
give more attention to the needs of older 
people, I think I should have to char- 
acterize it as a reluctant step forward. 
Certainly, it represents a far cry from 
the needs as outlined in the report on 
Housing for the Aged recently completed 
vo the Senate’s Subcommittee on Hous- 

g. 

I also wonder, Mr. Speaker, whether it 
would be feasible to invest a small por- 
tion of the Old Age and Survivors’ Insur- 
ance Trust Fund in housing for those 
OASI recipients who are in need of low- 
cost living facilities. This idea, which 
in no way envisions either an interven- 
tion in business management or an un- 
safe investment of public money, was, I 
assumed, original. Just the other day, 
however, I discovered a similar thought 
developed in some detail in the January 
1952 issue of the Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science. 

In an effort to secure the views of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare on this intriguing possibility, I 
recently wrote to Mr. Charles Schott- 
land, Social Security Administrator. 

In reply Mr. Schottland stated as 
follows: 

If the Federal Government should issue 
its own obligations, or if it should guarantee 
obligations issued by other agencies specifi- 
cally to finance housing for the aged, the 


‘managing trustee of the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust fund could under 
present statutory authorization purchase 
These purchases could be 
financed with current receipts of the fund, 
by the sale of marketable obligations held 
by the fund, or by redemption of nonmar- 
ketable special certificates previously issued 
to the fund. Under present law, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury as managing trustee 
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would have full discretion as to whether, 
and in what amounts, Government securl- 
ties issued specifically to finance housing 
for the aged should be purchased by the 
trust fund. 

You will, of course, understand that 
whether they were purchased by use of 
‘current receipts or by use of existing assets 
of the trust fund, the obligations issued or 
guaranteed by the United States Govern- 
ment to finance housing for the aged would 
form part of the Federal debt. The receipts 
and assets of the trust fund could not be used 
to provide assistance to housing for the aged 
unless the money was obtained from the 
fund as a loan acknowledged by debt obli- 
gations of the United States or guaranteed 
by the United States, since the Social Secu- 
rity Act specifically requires that all amounts 
credited to the trust fund shall be available 
for the payment of the cash benefits and 


administrative expenditures required under - 


title II of the Act. We believe that this 
requirement is essential to the sound financ- 
ing of the old-age and survivors insurance 
program and that it would endanger this 
program if the receipts or assets of the fund 
were diverted to any other purpose, 


As I interpret these opinions, Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. Shottland is suggesting 
that although under the law the trust 
fund must remain intact for payment 
of OASI benefits, if obligations for hous- 
ing for older persons should either be 
issued by the Federal Government or 
issued by other agencies and guaranteed 
by the Federal Government funds from 
the trust fund could be used for pur- 
chase of such obligations. This would 
seem to merit our consideration. 

H. R. 8863, Mr. Speaker, would per- 
mit the Bureau of Older Persons to co- 
operate with the Federal Housing 
Administration in studying the adequacy 
of housing for older persons, as well as 
ways through which necessary aid could 
be rendered. States also could survey 
their housing needs, and consider the 
possibility of constructing State-sup- 
ported low-cost housing for older per- 
sons. States could survey the conditions 
of public and private homes for the aged, 
and seek, if necessary, to bring such in- 
stitutions under a more adequate system 
of inspection for the maintenance. of 
high standards of safety and health. 

States and communities could seek 
to encourage private builders to con- 
struct housing for older persons 
especially designed for their needs. 
Communities could survey their own 
housing facilities for older persons and 
seek through local, State and Federal 
assistance to improve existing conditions. 
Communities could seek to convert 
county homes for the aged into county 
nursing homes related to local hospitals, 
or into modern homes for older people, 
as we have begun to do in Illinois. Com- 
munities could also launch training 
projects for matrons of homes for older 
people, as well as projects for placing 
older persons in boarding homes. 

V. PHYSICAL AND MENTAL HEALTH AND 

REHABILITATION 


The fourth and fifth policy criteria of 


H. R. 8863, Mr. Speaker, relate to phys- 


ical and mental health and rehabilita- 
tion. 

The need of our older people for health 
services—prevention, treatment, reha- 
bilitation, and long-term care, together 
with the money to pay for them—far 
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outstrips the facilities and resources 
available. 

Despite the phenomenal improvements 
in health over the past 50 years, there is 
still a vast amount of illness. The rea- 
sons are easy to see. Better nutrition, 
public-health services, and medical care 
do indeed spare us from many of the 
diseases of childhood and of the early 
adult years. Yet this very fact enables 
more of us to live into the older years 
in which the long, devastating chronic 
diseases take their greatest toll. Pre- 


sumably, we shall learn to control these— 


cancer, diabetes, heart and circulatory 
disorders, arthritis and rheumatism, and 
mental conditions—but we are only now 
beginning to do it. 

There is, I regret to say, another major 
factor in the rising rate of sickness 
among older people. That is that we are 
not making sufficiently available the 
knowledge we already have. Preventive 
services and health education that might 
ward off much chronic disease reach all 
too few of our people. 

There is a widely held belief among 
geriatricians and psychiatrists that much 
physical and mental deterioration stems 
directly from our failure to provide work 
opportunities and other meaningful ac- 
tivities for our older people. The phys- 
ical organism and mental capacities 
deteriorate rapidly when they are not 


used. People often become sick when 


they have nothing else to do. 

And furthermore, Mr. Speaker, one 
of the greatest punishments we are in- 
flicting on our older people is to permit 
those who do develop chronic health con- 
ditions: to languish in their growing 
misery when they could be restored to 
usefulness, 

The incidence of chronic illness be- 
gins to rise after age 45. Among those 
65 years old and over, more than three- 
fifths are suffering from 1 or more 
long-term, handicapping conditions, 
The numbers of these will increase, be- 
cause as I have shown, the number of 
older people is increasing at the rate of 
about 400,000 a year. 

The strain on our health facilities and 
on our health personnel is enormous. 
The strain on the victims of chronic dis- 


- ease who are not receiving proper care— 


our older citizens, by and large, is still 
greater. These include many older peo- 
ple in my own district who are sur- 
rounded by some of the Nation’s best 
medical facilities but who, all too often, 
are unable to afford their services. 

The situation today is that many of 
the expensive beds in general hospitals 
are occupied by older people whose needs 


are great but not for care in a general 
_ hospital which is designed primarily for 


acute illnesses. 

At the same time, we have, according 
to recent estimates of the Public Health 
Service, only one-eighth of the less ex- 


_ pensive facilities needed for the care of 


the chronically ill. 

Mental hospitals, as we all know, are 
bursting their walls, trying to accommo- 
date the overflow in crowded wards and 
in hallways. 

Many older people who should be cared 
for in up-to-date institutions or in the 
security of their own homes have been 
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stowed away in antiquated public in- 
firmaries or in substandard nursing and 


convalescent homes for lack of better 
facilities. 
Many of our nursing homes are offer- 


‘ing the highest quality of care available 


but there are still far too many in which 
this is not the case. The Twentieth 
Century Fund has this to say on the sub- 
ject: 

A visit to a typical nursing home— 


Says the report— 


is a sobering experience. A considerable pro- 
portion of the “guests” are elderly people 
waiting to die. There are frequent instances 


-of neglect, even among persons able to pay 


their way. Many homes provide no regular 
medical supervision of patients; a doctor is 
summoned only at the discretion of the pro- 
prietor. Some nusring homes seem to keep 
patients in bed as much as possible to mini- 
mize supervision by attendants. Rehabilita- 
tion is seldom attempted, though research 
suggests that 75 percent of chronic diseases 
are partially or completely controllable. 


We are, Mr. Speaker, trying to remedy 
this appalling situation. Through the 
Hill-Burton Hospital Survey and Con- 
struction Act we have begun—barely so, 
but begun, nevertheless—to provide hos- 
pitals for the chronically ill, nonprofit 
nursing homes, geriatric clinics, and re- 
habilitation services. Between the bill’s 
enactment. in 1946 and September of 
1955, there have been provided under 
Hill-Burton 7,300 chronic hospital beds, 

I have been pleased to support this 
program, Mr. Speaker, but I should like 
to see it move faster. During each of 
the fiscal years 1955 and 1956, the Con- 
gress appropriated $21 million for these 
special facilities for older people. To my 
great amazement, I learned from the 
recent budget hearings, that in these 
2 years only $3 million of the $42 million 
had been used. It is mandatory, it seems 
to me, that this program must move 
faster if we are to begin to meet the needs 
of our older people. x 

Part of this shortage of facilities can 
be alleviated through provision of health 
and related services to older people in 
their own homes. The Public Health 
Service has just published a report of 11 
successful home-care programs—suc- 
cessful because they are meeting the 
medical needs of hundreds of older peo- 
ple without the expense of institutional 
care and without the disruption of home 
living. Services provided under these 
plans range from a minimum of nursing 
care and social work to visits by physi- 
cians, physical and occupational thera- 
pists, housekeeping help, attendance at 
night, and regular friendly visiting. 

Home care of this nature offers great 
promise and should be developed to the 
fullest possible extent. And, along with 
it, we should explore much more in- 
tensively than we have done the use of 
boarding homes for those who are so- 
cially isolated and enfeebled, perhaps, 
but not in need of intensive medical 
treatment. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I should like to di- 
rect your attention briefly to the matter 


of rehabilitation for our older people. 


In the recent past and far too commonly 
today, there has been the inhuman prac- 
tice of writing off older people with 
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chronic disease—of regarding long, dis- 
abling sickness as an inevitable conse- 
quence of old age. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that what we 
need more than facilities alone, is a new 
approach to this whole problem of medi- 
cal care in the older years. I have seen 
enough to know for certain that great 
numbers of our older people who have 
been consigned to helpless uselessness 
could be up and around, caring for them- 
selves, and often giving important serv- 
ices to their families and communities. 

The report of the Council of State 
Governments says that “older people 
who are chronically ill, physically dis- 
abled, mentally disturbed, or unemploy~ 
able for other reasons have a right, to 
the fullest extent possible, to be restored 
to independent, usefv: lives.” 

There are today, literally thousands 
of older people in general hospitals, in 
mental institutions, in nursing homes, or 
confined to their own homes or those of 
their grown children who could be active 
members of their communities. 

A few places, notably in Connecticut, 
New York, California, Illinois, North 
Carolina, and Pennsylvania are pioneer- 
ing in the rehabilitation of older pa- 
tients. One county institution in Penn- 
sylvania undertook an experiment of 
providing complete rehabilitation serv- 
ices to a group of 400 chronic invalids, 
many of them bedridden. To the amaze- 
ment of even those in charge of the ex- 
periment, three-quarters of the group 
were restored to the point they could 
provide their own personal care, one- 
half were able to leave the institution, 
and one-fourth—think of it—were able 
to return to work. 

With reference to mental hospitals 
alone, the Council of State Governments 
states enough experience has been ac- 
cumulated to indicate that imaginative 
programs of rehabilitation often can ac- 
complish wonders—among older per- 
sons—who previously were counted as 
hopeless. Increasing numbers are being 
returned to their communities as active, 
productive members.” 

Programs such as these have been 
strongly endorsed by the National Com- 
mission on Chronic Illness, by the 
Hoover Commission, and, in fact, by 
every investigative body we have had 
during the past decade or more. Their 
extension would make a significant dent 
in current overcrowding of institutions 
and in the shortage of beds. 

Some relief is now being provided, 
much of it through the amendments to 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Act that 
I was only too glad to support. Besides 
increasing the authorization and the 
goals for the total rehabilitation pro- 
gram, this legislation authorized grants 
for research, demonstration, personnel 
training, and projects. This program 
appears to be going forward at a fairly 
rapid pace, and I shall certainly continue 
to support it. 

Yet, it seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that 
there is more to rehabilitation than the 
retrieving of people for employment. It 
is just as important that rehabilitation 
have as its goal the restoration of a per- 
son to his family or to normal living. 
Less than 5 percent of all persons cap- 
able of becoming vocationally rehabili- 
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tated are over age 65. Yet, as I have 
shown, there are many thousands in the 
older age groups who can and should be 
and have the right to be restored to in- 
dependence, usefulness, and pride in 
daily living. Surely, we can no longer 
deny them. 

Great as is the need for more medical 
facilities and for improved rehabilitation 
programs, even greater, I am convinced, 
Mr. Speaker, is the need for adequate 
financial resources of older persons to 
pay for the preventive and treatment 
services they so badly need. 

There is ample evidence from many 
studies that the majority of older per- 
sons are just plainly unable to pay the 
costs of medical care and that they either 
neglect their ailments, resort to quack 
remedies and nostrums, or seek assist- 
ance, often in the form of reduced fees. 

According to one comprehensive re- 
port, only three-fifths of old-age and 
survivors insurance beneficiaries were 
able to meet their yearly medical ex- 
penses in whole or in part. And we can 
certainly assume that few of these poor 
people were able to purchase the periodic 
medical examinations and preventive 
services that we so glibly urge upon all 
people after middle age. 

It is perfectly true that some relief is 
being provided through voluntary hos- 
pital and surgical insurance. Yet, help- 
ful as such protection may be to people 
in the younger ages it is of very restricted 
value to our older people. 

The recent study of the Commission 
on Financing Hospital Care in the United 
States reports that these voluntary pre- 
payment plans reach only 36 percent of 
the people 65-69 years of age, 25 percent 
of those 70-74, and but 15 percent of 
those 75 years and above among whom 
the need is, by all odds, the greatest. 

One reason for these abysmally low 
ratios is that many workers are forced 
to drop out of such plans when they 
retire from work. In many cases, the 
protection is not available to retired 
workers. In others the premiums are 
too high to be met out of the reduced 
retirement income. Moreover, in the 
majority of instances where continued 
coverage is to be had the benefits be- 
come more restricted. 

The picture, Mr. Speaker, is a sorry 
one indeed. We can only conclude that 
it is just at the period of life when the 
likelihood of sickness is the greatest 
that the individual is least able to find 
the protection he needs. And the fear 
of long, suffering illness without money 
to pay for care is one of the most per- 
vasive and heart-rending fears of our 
older people today. 

To meet this situation, the administra- 
tion has come up with a “bold” reinsur- 
ance plan—a plan to use Federal funds to 
underwrite the risks of insurance who 
have or might be expected to extend their 
insurance to older people. 

Although this plan has not been ac- 
cepted by the medical societies or by the 
Blue Cross Associations, or by other in- 
surance companies, it might be a useful 
way to assist companies while they are 
getting their initial experience with 
coverage of older people. But, Mr. 
Speaker, I submit that the proposal fails 
completely to attack the truly basic dif- 
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ficulty; namely, the low income of the 
retired person or the still lower income of 
his widow and their consequent inability 
to pay the premiums, 

It is patently obvious that a sine qua 
non of a reinsurance program, is the 
possession of insurance in the first place. 
The evidence proves beyond question that 
a reinsurance program would do little to 
alleviate the medical problem of our older 
people today. 

Deserving consideration a proposal 
which is currently commanding the at- 
tention of at least one State medical 
society, and that is the possibility of 
linking a health insurance program for 
older persons to old-age and survivors 
insurance. Such a step has been ad- 
vanced by the Commission on Geriatrics 
of the Medical Society of Pennsylvania, 
Several days ago, I discussed the matter 
with a member of that commission and 
was informed that the commission’s en- 
tire membership of eight physicians is in 
agreement and plans to present the pro- 
posal to the State society for approval. 
All are members of the American Medical 
Association, 

Let me give you the words of the com- 
mission itself, as they appeared in the 
Pennsylvania Medical Journal for Janu- 
ary 1955: 

It would seem valid— 


The report declares— 

to explore a practical approach to the prob- 
lems of financing medical care for the older 
individual who is on old-age and survivors 
insurance, who has had an average of over 
40 years of work behind him, who has never 
been able to amass more than a modest 
amount of capital assets, whose medical 
needs rise with his years as his income falls, 
who desires to be as independent as possi- 
ble through his life span and yet who must 
meet the reality of his personal and family 
health situations without destroying his eco- 
nomie structure. An alert expanding na- 
tional economy must be able to find some in- 
dependent way to meet these needs without 
resorting to a welfare state’s methods. 


The essence of the plan is that all em- 
Ployees choosing to do so would author- 
ize an additional social-security deduc- 
tion during their working years. These 
deductions, or premiums, would be used 
to build up a reserve out of which costs 
of preventive and treatment services 
would be paid after the worker (and his 
wife or widow) had reached age 65. 

While the program, as proposed by the 
commission of 8 doctors, would be ad- 
ministered by the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance, the payments would 
be made through Blue Cross, Blue Shield, 
or other accredited nonprofit health 
plans. 

There would remain, notes the com- 
mission, the problem of meeting the 
medical payments of those who are al- 
ready retired or who are so near retire- 
ment that they do not have the time 
to make the necessary contributions. 
This problem, says the commission, 
would be met by direct appropriations 
to the program until the reserve fund 
has had time to mature. 

Mr. Speaker, the Commission on 
Geriatrics of the Medical Society of 
Pennsylvania is attempting to find an 
answer to this most difficult question. I 
hope that other medical groups will see 
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fit to launch similar studies, and that to- 
gether we may seek ways of helping older 
persons receive the medical care they so 
sorely need and richly deserve. 

Under my own proposal, H. R. 8863, 
the Bureau of Older Persons could con- 
tribute toward the advancement of phys- 
ical and mental health and rehabilita- 
tion by cooperating with the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, the Public 
Health Service, and other appropriate 
public and private agencies in studying 
ways of improving medical and rehabili- 
tation care for older persons. States 
could conduct similar studies, particu- 
larly in conjunction with State public 
health authorities. States could also 
consider ways of broadening prevention 
and rehabilitation programs, particu- 
larly in terms of preventing physical and 
mental breakdowns, of restoring to 
health as quickly as possible all who can 
be restored, and of relocating chronic 
and nonpsychotic senile patients in 
nursing or boarding homes, or providing 
services to them in their own homes. 
States and municipalities could be en- 
couraged through educational campaigns 
to take full advantage of Federal assist- 
ance to older persons through the ex- 
panded Hill-Burton program, the ex- 
panded vocational rehabilitation pro- 
gram, and the national mental health 
program. Communities could conduct 
educational programs on the possibilities 
and value inherent in prevention, in bet- 
ter nutrition, and in general rehabilita- 
tion, health departments, educational 
agencies, and organized groups of older 
people as the means of communication, 
Communities could also sponsor training 
programs for professional workers of all 
sorts, including the personnel of old-age 
and nursing homes with the possibility 
of eventually requiring—locally, or 
through the States—minimum standards 
of training as a basis for all health and 
rehabilitation work with older people. 

VI. PARTICIPATION IN COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES 


The sixth point of H. R. 8863, Mr. 
Speaker, would greatly facilitate par- 
ticipation by older persons in social 
groups, educational and creative activ- 
ities, citizenship and voluntary commu- 
nity service, religious and cultural pro- 
grams. Such active participation in a 
whole round of pleasurable and useful 
activities is essential for older people 
who are no longer able to work in full- 
time employment or who have made their 
contribution through 40 to 50 years of 
paid employment. 

Yet for perhaps the great majority 
such opportunities are denied. Far too 
many have insufficient income to take 
part in any activity. Others lack energy 
because of infirmity or malnutrition. 
And still others are homebound by reason 
of unnecessary disability from chronic 
illness. 

One of the tragic outcomes of enforced 
withdrawal from participation in com- 
munity activities is premature physical 
and mental deterioration. Unquestion- 
ably, Mr. Speaker, much of the bitter- 
ness, much of the dependency, and much 
of the pressure on our institutional facil- 
ities today arises from the absence of 
opportunity for our older people to con- 
tinue as active participants in the nor- 
mal life of the community. By denying 
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these opportunities we are creating still 
greater problems of dependency and 
early deterioration. 

We can now point to concrete evidence 
of a positive correlation between contin- 
ued activity and good health and happi- 
ness among older people. 

One study of old-age assistance recipi- 
ents in my own city showed that good 
personal adjustment was dependent, 
among other things, upon having more 
than 25 friends, more than 10 intimate 
friends, 6 or more activities, hobbies. 

Dr. Howard A. Rusk, noted rehabilita- 
tion expert, has found in his work in 
New York City’s Hodson Community 
Center a marked reduction in the num- 
ber of visits to the doctor and a 10-year 
average extension of the life of older 
persons participating in its program. 
The noted psychiatrist, Dr. William C. 
Menninger, has said that “recreation is 
an extremely important aid to growing 
old gracefully. People who stay young 
despite their years do so because of an 
active interest that provides satisfaction 
through participation.” 

An active interest that provides satis- 
faction through participation—this is 
the key phrase. Older persons must have 
an interest in something outside them- 
selves and their daily routine. It must 
be an active interest, which, if possible, 
calls them forth from their lonely rooms 
into contact with other human beings, 
particularly those of a contemporaneous 
age. 

Nevertheless, and despite the demon- 
strated value of meaningful activity, 
communities in general, in the words 
of the Council of State Government’s re- 
port— 
are not now organized adequately to meet 
the leisure time needs of their older resi- 
dents. 


Save in a very few instances, our com- 
munities simply have not provided new 
and lifegiving activities for their older 
people whose work days are past. And 
this is appallingly true in homes for the 
aged, nursing and convalescent homes, 
and hospitals, which by contenting 
themselves with providing custodial care 
are thereby almost forcing passivity and 
hastening further deterioration. 

The picture, Mr. Speaker, is a sorry 
one, indeed. Yet, I can report a glim- 
mer of hope. Today, there does exist 
some awareness of the importance to 
older persons of stronger community 
participation. 

In Chicago, we have a fine training 
center in which older people are learn- 
ing skills in the arts and crafts so that 
they in turn, can go to the homebound 
and teach them activities that provide 
some degree of interest in their otherwise 
barren lives. 

Throughout California, public schools 
are providing scores of courses in which 
literally thousands of older persons en- 
roll each year, 

Philadelphia has more than 100 rec- 
reation groups for senior citizens. Cleve- 
land features a camping program along 
with its Golden Age clubs. 

In Milwaukee, North Carolina, and 
Los Angeles, the departments of recrea- 
tion sponsor dozens of clubs and recrea- 
tion programs with full-time directors. 
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New York City has 27 community cen- 
ters for older persons with up to 70 dif- 
ferent activities provided. Members of 
one of these—the Sirovich Center, pro- 
duce a play on Broadway each winter. 
But let Dr. Harry A. Levine, the director 
of special services for the aged in New 
York City’s Department of Welfare, de- 
scribe the setup and activities of such a 
project: 

Facilities in the centers— 


He states— 


include lounges for talk and reading, large 
rooms for mass activities, playrooms, or play 
areas for cards, checkers and chess, work- 
shops, meeting rooms, classrooms, and li- 
braries. A number have darkrooms for pho- 
tography; one has a poolroom, Some have 
yards for outdoor games. A kitchen is part 
of every center, for lunch and refreshments 
and to make parties possible. 

The members of the centers sing, dance, 
and play cards and games. They make 
friends. They visit each other. Some even 
find romance; there have been 11 marriages 
in one center to date. They visit musuems 
and places of interest regularly. They cele- 
brate each other’s birthdays once a month. 
They plan boat rides and picnics, and cele- 
brate holidays. They have motion pictures, 
bazaars, and exhibitions of their work. They 
paint, write, and participate in editing maga- 
zines. They write their own plays and act 
in them. They make clothes, hats, jewelry, 
and costumes for plays. They have classes in 
woodwork, copper, leather, ceramics, English, 
sculpture, poetry, music and music apprecia- 
tion, elocution, and acting. They maintain 
old skills or develop new skills and interests. 
They have discussion groups and regular in- 
formation programs on health and geriatrics, 
The center becomes a major source of infor- 
mation. They have orchestras and choral 
groups. They do all the arts and crafts. The 
retired or unemployed older person may well 
bring a renaissance of folk art and craft to 
America, 

There seems to be no limit to the interest 
and activity that may be developed. Interest 
can be aroused that will hold groups of dif- 
ferent cultural levels. There are unlimited 
areas for activity, both intellectual and phys- 
ical, for continued personal development. 

Staff members include caseworkers, group 
workers, registered occupational therapists, 
and specialists in activities such as music, 
dramatics, carpentry, and arts and crafts. 
Counseling and casework are important areas 
of activity for the staff. A housing registry is 
maintained in some centers. Every center 
has developed a visiting committee of mem- 
bers who not only visit their own sick mem- 
bers but are extending this service to agen- 
cies in the community to visit shut-in older 
people. 

In the Day Center— 


Dr. Levine writes in another connec- 
tion— 


the older person moves slowly but surely 
toward active participation and social ac- 
tivity, first with one another and then in 
small groups, moving toward groups involv- 
ing more members and finally with the center 
as a whole involving all of the members. 
Efforts are made to expand their interest and 
to increase their ability to carry some respon- 
sibility for developing their own program. 
The older persons are involved in helping 
one another, but, most important, a climate 
is created affecting the group so that it has 
warmth and is conducive to growth and ex- 
pansion of the personality. 

Participation in the program as a whole or 
in some particular part of the program serves 
to displace preoccupation with fantasy, 
feelings of inadequacy, fancied grievances, 
feeling of displacement by family and chil- 
dren, and it serves as a constructive reality 
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experience for distorted hostile experiences. 
Participating actively in some part of the 
program helps in the integration of the per- 
sonality through clarifying some of the in- 
consistencies and misplaced hostility. 


Even more hopeful, Mr. Speaker, is 
the evidence of the eagerness of older 
people to take initiative in developing 
activities for themselves and in discover- 
ing new ways to serve their communi- 
ties. 

In one New York community, a group 
of older people have adopted a ward in 
a mental hospital and are providing gifts 
and entertainment for the patients. 
More recently, the group extended its 
services to the residents of a home for 
the blind. 

And now in several places—in Wil- 
mington, Del., St. Louis, Hempstead, 
Long Island, and Cleveland retired 
workers have organized as senior con- 
sultants to provide advisory services to 
young and struggling business people 
and to serve their communities in a 
variety of voluntary capacities. 

In Greenwich, Conn., the members of 
the Retirement Men’s Club are studying 
their local government, discovering for 
the first time in detail what its func- 
tions are and how it operates. 

All of these projects, Mr. Speaker, are 
commendable examples of the diverse 
ways in which older people can be active, 
happy, and useful citizens. They are 
splendid, but they are reaching perhaps 
1 or 2 percent of the older people who 
need and want them. We are woefully 
behind. 

One purpose of H. R. 8863 is to speed 
up the development of such programs 
and extend them to every community in 
the land. I am convinced that a Bureau 
of Older Persons with grant-in-aid 
funds could be a tremendous stimulus. 

The States, under the encouragement 
of the Council of State Governments, 
could promote survey of needs, re- 
sources, and opportunities within their 
communities. They could employ 
trained leaders to help the communities. 
They could develop requirements for 
social and recreational programs in 
boarding, nursing and old-age homes 
and in hospitals as recommended by the 
report of the Council of State Govern- 
ments, Conferences and training pro- 
grams could be held to encourage and 
train skilled leaders—another recom- 
mendation of the council’s report. 

Community—nonprofit community 
groups—under my bill could construct 
activity centers, organize older persons’ 
clubs, conduct or stimulate adult edu- 
cation courses, craft shops and fairs, 
camping, picnics, community choral and 
orchestral projects, volunteer profes- 
sional service organizations, Gray La- 
dies and Red Cross activities. Commu- 
nities—the older people themselves, 
could compile a city directory of recrea- 
tional and cultural opportunities and fa- 
cilities for older people. And, I venture 
to suggest, that if they were given the 
assignment, older people could make a 
great contribution toward community 
understanding and control of such prob- 
lems as juvenile delinquency, improve- 
ment of nursing home standards, and 
automobile accidents. 
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Almost every primitive society under- 
takes to make use of all of its older 
people. We have hardly begun to rec- 
ognize the resource that lies within our 
older citizens. 

VIT, SOCIAL SERVICE 


Of great importance, also, Mr. 
Speaker, is the range of social services 
suggested under the seventh policy sec- 
tion of H. R. 8863. 

More people are living beyond age 65, 
an average of 13 additional years. But 
even more striking are the rates of in- 
crease of those living into the late seven- 
ties, eighties, and even nineties. For 
these social casework becomes impera- 
tive—in its broadest sense, including in- 
formation and counseling, assistance in 
finding housing and medical care, home- 
making and housekeeping service, sys- 
tematic visiting of shut-ins, attendance 
at night or while family members are 
away. 

Here and there such services have 
begun to appear. They are of inesti- 
mable value in enabling truly aged peo- 
ple to remain comfortably in their own 
homes and, hence, in avoiding the per- 
sonal and community costs of institu- 
tional care. 

Boston and New York are providing 
large scale counseling and information 
services to older people. Los Angeles 
has just opened a similar service with 17 
full-time staff members. 

A demonstration project in my own 
city of Chicago offers a combination of 
casework, housekeeping help, health 
care, and regular visiting to the older 
residents of a public ‘housing project, 
Prairie Courts. In Cook County, in 
which Chicago lies, and in Peoria 
County, the Illinois public aid commis- 
sion is establishing a diagnostic and re- 
habilitation demonstration project, in 
which social services will play a key role. 
Social workers will talk with patients 
and their families before admission, will 
assist in implementing the recommenda- 
tions of the physician, and will help to 
arrange placement of the patient once 
treatment has concluded. 

In Summit County, N. J., a group 
of volunteers are providing house- 
keeping assistance to older persons who, 
without it, would have to crowd in with 
their children and grandchildren or seek 
the shelter of an institution. 

One of the most unique experiments 
is a meals-on-wheels project operated by 
a Philadelphia settlement house. Vol- 
unteers cook, pack, and deliver a hot 
and cold meal to homebound older peo- 
ple each day, providing at the same time 
a brief social visit. Rates vary from 40 
cents to 80 cents for two people. Think 
of the potentialities, Mr. Speaker, of a 
meals-on-wheels program based on the 
use of the surplus foods already stored 
up out of our agricultural abundance, 
As in other situations, a little thought- 
ful planning, such as we might expect 
from a Bureau of Older Persons, would 
enable us to achieve two results with but 
a single effort. 

All of the projects I have mentioned 
have been tried out somewhere. What 
is needed, Mr. Speaker, is the impetus 
that would be provided by H. R. 8863 to 
extend them to older people throughout 
the land. 
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VIII. RESEARCH AND TRAINING 


Mr. Speaker, the eighth and final item 
in the policy statement of my bill, H. R. 
8863, is aimed at stepping up badly 
needed research in the field of aging and 
at alleviating the very critical shortage 
of personnel trained to work with older 
people. It is obvious that we cannot ex- 
pect to accomplish very much without 
knowing a great deal about the problem 
with which we are dealing and without 
technically trained people for work in 
the field. 

It has been said, Mr. Speaker, that the 
net effect of our achievement in extend- 
ing the years of life has been to prolong 
the period of dying. I, sir, do not believe 
this statement but we shall all have to 
admit that it contains a sizable element 
of truth. Many older people today are 
suffering, as I have shown earlier, from 
long-term, chronic illnesses that make 
a mockery of longer life. And many are 
so infirm as to render futile any attempt 
at normal living. 

It is perfectly clear to me that we must 
step up our efforts toward understanding 
the nature of the aging process itself. 

And, at the same time, we must do all 
we can to encourage research in other 
fields that are equally important. One 
of the most frequently cited objections 
to a policy of flexible retirement is that 
we are not able to decide which workers 
should be retained and which retired. 
We must push forward with all possible 
speed research that will enable us to set 
up objective criteria for both the hiring 
and the retirement of older workers. We 
need very much to know why men and 
women in their fifties and, yes, even in 
their forties find it difficult to obtain em- 
ployment. 

We need research—we need it badly, 
to discover how older women who have 
completed their family responsibilities 
and how older men and women who have 
retired can find new activities that will 
give purpose and satisfaction to their ex- 
tended lives. 

We need to know far more than we do 
about the housing requirements of older 
people. Dozens of housing experiments 
are under way in different parts of the 
country. Which ones are meeting the 
needs of older people? Which ones pro- 
vide little more than shelter from the 
elements? 

It is perfectly true, Mr. Speaker, that 
considerable progress has been made 
during recent years. The National In- 
stitutes of Health, almost every one of 
which was set up under a Democratic 
Congress, are now doing some research 
in aging. All of them, as we all know, 
are doing intensive work on the chronic 
diseases so common among our older 
people and are making grants to uni- 
versities and hospitals for similar re- 
search. 

Yet, the amount of research is piti- 
fully small when contrasted with the 
magnitude of the problem, with the 
amount of suffering and premature 
death, the retirements from work forced 
by illness or infirmity, and the cost of 
care and rehabilitation. 

With regard to other aspects of the 
field, we have hardly scratched the sur- 
face. There is only one major research 
project that I have been able to dis- 
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cover devoted to determination of cri- 
teria for continued employment of older 
workers. This project is being done by 
the University of Chicago. 

There are only two significant studies 
in process—one in Kansas City and one 
at Cornell University, on the personal 
adjustments that people make in their 
later years. And, I have been unable 
to discover even one important research 
on the housing needs of older people. 

What I have said, Mr. Speaker, re- 
flects a very shortsighted situation. Re- 
search and  factfinding must be 
strengthened and improved unless we 
are to fall still further behind in get- 
ting the information we need for sound 
policy determination. H. R. 8863 would 
promote the development of research 
both inside and outside of the Federal 
Government. 

The facts regarding the training of 
skilled and professional personnel are 
even worse than those regarding re- 
search. Let me given you an example 
with reference to courses on problems 
of the aged. In New York State, a re- 
cent survey disclosed that out of eight 
medical schools, none had a faculty 
member in charge of teaching geriatric 
medicine. None had a department or 
subdepartment of geriatric medicine. 
Only two found it desirable to include 
geriatric medicine as a separate teach- 
ing unit. Only one had sponsored post- 
graduate teaching specifically on geri- 
atric studies. 

The shortage of trained workers is 
just as acute in the fields of other health 
personnel, adult educators, recreation 
workers, occupational therapists, reha- 
bilitation workers, and social casework- 
ers. 

The number of professionally trained 
workers must be increased at least as 
rapidly as the older population is grow- 
ing. H. R. 8863 makes specific provi- 
sion for helping States, universities, and 
other agencies sponsor training pro- 
grams to overcome present shortages. 

One of the obvious needs is for com- 
prehensive research and training pro- 
grams such as those that have been 
started at the University of Chicago, the 
State University of Iowa, the University 
of Florida, and the University of Michi- 
gan. It is my great regret, Mr. Speaker, 
that the research programs of these and 
other centers are languishing for lack 
of personnel and funds. We must offer 
them every encouragement to go for. 
ward, 

It is encouraging to see one organiza- 
tion of such groups as the American 
Society for the Aged, organized last year 
to serve for older persons in somewhat 
the same capacity as the American 
Cancer Society and the National Foun- 
dation for Infantile Paralysis serve their 
fields. I welcome the creation of the 
American Society for the Aged, and wish 
it success. This new body, which pro- 
poses to collect and disseminate infor- 
mation, undertake and finance research, 
cooperate in studies, and further assist 
in a wide variety of ways to promote the 
welfare of our older people, is a hearten- 
ing sign of growing public recognition of 
the needs of our senior citizens. If we 
are to seek to enrich the lives of older 
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people, we must pay more serious atten- 
tion to improving provisions for these 


services. 
CONCLUSION 


Mr, Speaker, the golden years can be 
glorious years if our older people have 
sufficient income, good housing accom- 
modations, activities to keep them inter- 
ested and occupied, and the vital feeling 
that they are wanted, that they belong, 
that the community has not discarded 
them. We are still far from that goal, 
but it is one to which we must strive. 

H. R. 8863 


A bill to provide for the establishment of the 
Bureau of Older Persons within the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare; to authorize Federal grants to assist 
in the development and operation of 
studies and projects to help older persons; 
and for other purposes 
Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 

cited as the “Services to Older Persons Act.” 


TITLE I—NEED FOR LEGISLATION; DECLARATION OF 
POLICY; DEFINITIONS 


Need for legislation 


Sec. 101. The Congress hereby finds and 
declares that the public interest requires the 
enactment of legislation to aid in meeting 
the problems of older persons in our popula- 
tion because— 

(1) the tremendous increase in the total 
population of the United States in the last 
half century has caused profound changes in 
the age structure of our population, particu- 
larly in the sharply increased life expectancy 
of the individual; and 

(2) it is now quite apparent that the fast- 
est growing segment of our population con- 
sists of persons 65 years of age and over, the 
number of whom totaled approximately 3 
million in the year 1900 and whose number 
increased to 14 million in 1955, a growth 
which is expected to continue and to reach 
approximately 21 million in 1975; and 

(3) during the last 50 years, our national 
economy has moved from one based pri- 
marily upon agriculture to one of huge in- 
dustrialization, creating many new and un- 
anticipated social problems, particularly 
with respect to our older persons; these have 
been shunted more and more to an insecure, 
dependent, and much too hopeless and help- 
less a position in our society, thrqugh the 
deprivation, because of their age, of their op- 
portunity for gainful work and by compelling 
them to retire prematurely; and 

(4) as a result, many of our older people 
have inadequate financial resources to main- 
tain themselves and their families as inde- 
pendent and self-respecting members of their 
communities, are unable to find adequate 
housing for themselves and their families, 
are confronted with disabling health and 
medical problems, are driven by frustration 
and despair to private and public mental in- 
stitutions and general hospitals, are forced 
into positions of isolation and lonesomeness, 
are placed in increasing numbers on old-age 
assistance rolls; and 

(5) it is therefore essential that such 
trends be checked and that concerted and 
comprehensive efforts be made to formulate, 
and put into operation, projects which will 
permit our older people to continue to lead 
proud and independent lives which will re- 
store and rehabilitate many of them to use- 
ful and dignified positions among their 
neighbors; which will enhance the vigor and 
vitality of the communities; and which will 
prevent further aggravation of their prob- 
lem with resulting increased social, finan- 
cial, and medical burdens, 

Declaration of policy 

Src. 102. (a) The primary responsibility 
for caring for and working out the problems 
for our older persons is that of the States; 
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however, it is the policy of this act to aid the 
States, so far as practicable, in helping solve 
the problems of older persons through proj- 
ects, consistent with subsection (b) of this 
section, which will help— 

(1) to assure to older persons an equal op- 
portunity with others to engage in gainful 
employment which they are physically and 
mentally able to perform; 

(2) to enable older persons to achieve a re- 
tirement income sufficient for health and 
for participation in community life as self- 
respecting citizens; 

(3) to provide older persons, so far as pos- 
sible, with the opportunity of living in their 
own homes or, when this is not feasible, in 
suitable substitute private homes; and in the 
case of such persons who need care that can- 
not be given them in their own or other pri- 
vate homes, to provide them with the op- 
portunity to live in institutions that are as 
homelike as possible and have high stand- 
ards of care; 

(4) older persons to receive adequate nu- 
trition, preventive medicine, and medical care 
adapted to the conditions of their years; 

(5) to rehabilitate and to restore to inde- 
pendent, useful lives in their homes, to the 
fullest extent possible, older persons who are 
chronically ill, physically disabled, mentally 
disturbed, or incapacitated for other reasons; 

(6) to assist older persons to have access 
to social groups and to participate with those 
of other ages in recreational, educational, 
cultural, religious, and civic activities; 

(7) to assure that older persons, in plan- 
ning for retirement and in meeting the crises 
of their later years, will have the benefits of 
such services as counseling, information, vo- 
cational retraining, and social casework; and 

(8) to relieve the problems of older per- 
sons through an increase of research on the 
various aspects of aging and the development 
of special courses in schools and departments 
of medicine, nursing, clinical psychology, and 
social work to train professional workers in 
the fleld of aging. 

(b) It is further declared to be the policy 
of this act that in the projects referred to 
in this section there should be emphasis 
upon the right and obligation of such older 
persons to free choice, self-help, and plan- 
ning their own futures, 


Definitions 


Sec. 103. For the purposes of this act 

(1) The term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare; 

(2) The term “State” includes Alaska, 
Hawaii, the District of Columbia, the Virgin 
Islands, and Puerto Rico; and 

(3) The term “older population” means 
that portion of the population of the age 
of 65 years and over, determined on the basis 
of the latest figures furnished by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce; 

(4) The term “older persons” means per- 
sons of the age of 65 years and over; 

(5) The term “nonprofit institution or or- 
ganization” means an institution or organi- 
zation which is owned and operated by one 
or more corporations or associations no part 
of the net earnings of which inures, or may 
lawfully inure, to the benefit of any private 
shareholder or individual. 

TITLE II—PLANNING GRANTS 
Authorization and use of appropriation 
Sec. 201. (a) For the purpose of assisting 

each State to develop plans for new pro- 
grams, or for the improvement of existing 
programs, which will further the policies set 
forth in section 102 of this act, there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$2 million, to remain available until ex- 
pended. 

(b) The sums appropriated pursuant to 
this section shall be used for making pay- 
ments to States which have submitted and 
had approved, under this title, applications 
for funds to be used in developing such plans. 
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State applications 

Sexe. 202. The Secretary shall approve any 
application of a State for funds to be used in 
developing plans referred to in section 201 if 
such application— 

(1) designates a State officer or agency 
which shall, either directiy or through ar- 
rangements with other State or local agen- 
cies, have the responsibility of developing 
such plans; 

(2) shows that in the preparation of such 
application there has been participation on 
the part of representatives of State agencies 
concerned with the needs of older persons 
(including, to the extent feasible, the State 
welfare, education, recreation, housing, 
health, and labor agencies, State mental 
health and vocational rehabilitation authori- 
ties, the State employment service, and State 
agencies responsible for services to such older 
persons) and provides for the participation 
of such representatives in the work of de- 
veloping such plans; 

(3) provides for consultation, in connec- 
tion with the development of such plans, 
with voluntary organizations providing serv- 
ices to older persons and civic groups con- 
cerned with the needs of older persons, as 
well as organizations of older persons them- 
selves; 

(4) provides for a survey of existing fa- 
cilities and services, as well as an analysis of 
the needs and potentialities of the older per- 
sons of the State and a determination of the 
most urgent priorities for services on their 
behalf; and 

(5) provides that the designated State om- 
cer or agency shall make such reports, in 
such form and containing such information, 
as the Secretary may from time to time rea- 
sonably require, and comply with such pro- 
visions as the Secretary may from time to 
time find necessary to assure the correctness 
and verification of such reports. 


Allotments and payments to States 


Sec. 203. Each State shall be entitled to 
an allotment of such proportion of any ap- 
propriation made pursuant to section 201 as 
the older population of such State bears to 
the older population of all the States, and 
within such allotment shall be entitled to 
receive 3344 percent of its expenditures in 
developing plans referred to in section 201: 
Provided, That no such allotment to any 
State shall be less than $10,000. 

TITLE II—PROJECT GRANTS 
Authorization and use of appropriations 
Sec. 301. (a) For the purpose of assisting 

States to initiate and operate projects in ac- 
cordance with plans which they have devel- 
oped to further the policies set forth in 
section 102 of this act, there is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated the sum of $2 
million for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1958, the sum of $3 million for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959, the sum of $4 
million for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1960, and the sum of $5 million for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1961. 

(b) The sums appropriated pursuant to 
this section shall be available for making 
grants to States which have submitted and 
had approved, under this title, State plans 
developed to further the policies set forth 
in section 102 of this act. 


State plans 


Sec. 302. The Secretary shall approve any 
State plan submitted to him if he finds that 
such plan— 

(1) makes provision for the initiation and 
‘operation of projects which will further one 
or more of the policies set forth in section 
102 of this act; 

(2) provides for the administration of 
the plan by a single State officer or agency 
or the supervision (through arrangements 
with other State or local agencies, or other- 
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wise) of the administration of the plan by 
a single State officer or agency; 

(3) provides for coordination of State and 
local programs for services to older persons 
and for coordinated planning of such pro- 


ms; 

(4) provides for consultation with volun- 
tary organizations providing services for old- 
er persons with civic groups concerned with 
their needs, and with organized groups of 
older persons; 

(5) provides for financial participation by 
the State in each major category of service 
contemplated by the plan and sets forth 
the method of allocating funds among the 
State or local agencies participating in 
carrying out the State plan or specified por- 
tions of the State plan; 

(6) provides such methods of administra- 
tion (including methods relating to the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of personnel 
standards on a merit basis, except that (A) 
the Secretary shall exercise no authority with 
respect to the selection, tenure of office, and 
compensation of any individual employed in 
accordance with such methods and (B) ap- 
proval of a State plan shall not be with- 
held by reason of a State law which prevents 
a State or local agency from providing such 
methods, if the Secretary finds that such 
law was enacted prior to the enactment of 
this act and the plan provides methods 
assuring that only qualified personnel will 
be employed) as are necessary for the proper 
and efficient operation of the plan; and 

(7) provides that the State officer or agen- 
cy administering or supervising the admin- 
istration of the plan shall make such re- 
ports, in such form, and containing such 
information as the Secretary may from time 
to time reasonably require, and comply with 
such provisions as he may from time to 
time find necessary to assure the correctness 
and verification of such reports. 


Allotments and payments to the States 


Sec, 303. (a) From the sums appropriated 
for any fiscal year pursuant to section 301, 
the Secretary shall allot to each State the 
sum of (1) $25,000, and (2) an amount 
which bears the same ratio to the remainder 
of the sums so appropriated for such fiscal 
year as the older. population of such State 
bears to the older population of all the 
States. So much of the total amount al- 
lotted to any State for any fiscal year as 
remains unpaid to such State at the end 
of such fiscal year shall be available for 
payment to such State until the close of the 
succeeding fiscal year. 

(b) (1) From each State’s allotment un- 
der this section for any fiscal year the Sec- 
retary shall pay to such State an amount 
equal to the Federal share of the cost, dur- 
ing such fiscal year, of initiating and oper- 
ating projects under and in accordance with 
its State plan approved under section 302. 

(2) For the purposes of this subsection 
the “Federal share” of the cost involved shall 
be, in the case of any State, 100 percent less 
that percentage which bears the same ratio 
to 50 percent as the per capita income of 
such State bears to the per capita income of 
the continental United States (excluding 
Alaska), except that (A) the Federal share 
shall in no case be more than 66% percent 
or less than 3344 percent, and (B) the Fed- 
eral share for Hawali and Alaska shall be 
50 percent, and for Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands shall be 6634 percent, 

(3) The “Federal shares“ of the several 
States shall be promulgated by the Secretary 
between July 1 and September 30 of each 
odd-numbered year, on the basis of the aver- 
age of the per capita incomes of the States 
and of the continental United States for the 
three most recent consecutive years for which 
satisfactory data are available from the De- 
partment of Commerce. Such promulgation 
shall be conclusive for each of the two fis- 
cal years in the period beginning July 1 next 
succeeding such promulgation. 
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TITLE IV—GRANTS TO INSTITUTIONS AND 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Authorization and use of appropriation 


Src. 401. (a) For the purpose of assisting 
public and other nonprofit institutions and 
organizations in carrying out research, 
demonstration, training and traineeship, 
which, in the judgment of the Secretary, 
hold promise of making a substantial con- 
tribution to projects for older persons in 
all or several States and will further the 
policies set forth in section 102 of this act, 
there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated the sum of $500,000, to remain avail- 
able until expended. 

(b) The sum appropriated pursuant to 
this section shall be used for making pay- 
ment to public and other nonprofit institu- 
tions and organizations under standards 
which shall be prescribed by the Secretary: 
Provided, That the aggregate of any and all 
payments to any such institution or organ- 
ization under this section shall not exceed 
$30,000. 


TITLE V—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
Administration 


Sec. 501. (a) In administering this act, 
the Secretary shall cooperate with and ren- 
der technical assistance to States and organ- 
izations in matters relating to needs of 
older persons, provide short-term training 
and instruction in technical matters relating 
to services, and otherwise promote the devel- 
opment and improvement of programs for 
services on their behalf. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to make 
rules and regulations for carrying out the 
provisions of this act. 

(c) The Secretary shall include in his an- 
nual report a full report on the administra- 
tion of this act, 

(d) There is hereby authorized to be in- 
cluded in the appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare for 
each fiscal year such sums as are necessary 
to administer this act. 


Advisory committees 


Sec. 502. The Secretary is authorized to 
establish an Advisory Committee on Aging 
and Geriatrics composed of professional and 
public members, and, as necessary, to estab- 
lish technical advisory committees, to ad- 
vise and assist him in the administration of 
this act. Appointed members of such com- 
mittees, while attending conferences or 
meetings of their committees or otherwise 
serving at the request of the Secretary, shall 
be entitled to receive compensation at a 
rate to be fixed by the Secretary but not ex- 
ceeding $50 per diem, including travei time, 
and while away from their homes or regular 
places of business they may be allowed travel 
expenses, including per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence, as authorized by law (5 U. S. O. 
73b-2) for persons in the Government sery- 
ice employed intermittently. 


Payments 


Sec. 503. (a) The method of computing 
Payments under title II or III of this act 
shall be as follows: 

(1) The Secretary shall, prior to the be- 
ginning of each calendar quarter or other 
period prescribed by him, estimate the 
amount to be paid to each State for such 
period, such estimate to be based on such 
records of the State and information fur- 
nished by it, and such other investigation, 
as the Secretary may find necessary, 

(2) The Secretary shall pay to the State, 
from the allotment available therefor, the 
amount so estimated by him for any period, 
reduced or increased, as the case may be, by 
any sum (not previously adjusted under this 
paragraph) by which he finds that his esti- 
mate of the amount to be paid the State 
for any prior period under such title was 
greater or less than the amount which 
should have been paid to the State for such 
prior period under such title. 
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(b) Payments under title IV shall be made 
in advance or by way of reimbursement for 
services performed and purchases made, as 
may be determined by the Secretary, and 
shall be made on such conditions as the Sec- 
retary finds necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses of such title. 

(c) Payments of grants made under this 
act shall be made through the disbursing 
facilities of the Treasury Department. in 
such installments as the Secretary may de- 
termine. 

(d) Any funds paid under this act to a 
State or to a public or other nonprofit in- 
stitution or organization which are not ex- 
pended for the purposes for which paid shall 
ae repaid to the Treasury of the United 

ates. 


Withholding of payments and judicial review 


Sec, 504. (a) Whenever the Secretary— 

(1) after reasonable notice and oppor- 
tunity for hearing to the State officer or 
agency designated in accordance with sec- 
tion 202 (a), finds that the State officer or 
agency is not complying substantially with 
a provision required by section 202 to be con- 
tained in its application for funds under 
title II, or 

(2) after reasonable notice and oppor- 
tunity for hearing to the State officer or 
agency administering or supervising the ad- 
ministration of a State plan finds (A) that 
the State plan or a specified portion of the 
State plan submitted and approved under 
section 302 has been so changed that it no 
longer complies with a provision required by 
section 302 to be included in the plan, or 
(B) that in the administration of the plan 
or a specified portion of the plan there is a 
failure to comply substantially with such a 
provision, 


the Secretary shall notify the State officer 
or agency that no further payments will be 
made to the State under section 203 or 
section 303, as the case may be (or in his 
discretion that further payments will not be 
made to the State for portions of the State 
application or State plans affected by such 
failure), until he is satisfied that there will 
no longer be such failure. Until he is so 
satisfied, the Secretary shall make no fur- 
ther payments to such State under section 
203 or section 303 (or shall limit payments 
to portions of the State plan in which there 
is no such failure). 

(b) If any State is dissatisfied with the 
Secretary's action under subsection (a), such 
State may appeal to the United States court 
of appeals for the circuit in which such 
State is located. The summons and notice 
of appeal may be served at any place in the 
United States. The findings of fact by the 
Secretary, unless substantially contrary to 
the weight of the evidence, shall be conclu- 
sive; but the court, for good cause shown, 
may remand the case to the Secretary to 
take further evidence, and the Secretary may 
thereupon make new or modified findings of 
fact and may modify his previous action. 
Such new or modified findings of fact shall 
likewise be conclusive unless substantially 
contrary to the weight of the evidence. The 
court shall have jurisdiction to afirm the 
action of the Secretary or to set it aside, in 
whole or in part. The judgment of the court 
shall be subject to review by the Supreme 
Court of the United States upon certiorari or 
certification as provided in title 28, United 
States Code, section 1254, 

National conference on older persons 

Sec. 505. The Secretary shall call a na- 
tional conference on the problems of older 
persons, to be held not later than the cal- 
endar year 1960. 

Cumulative report to Congress 

Sec. 506. Not later than January 1, 1961, 
the Secretary shall transmit to the Presi- 
dent for transmission to the Congress (1) a 
report of the experience of Federal, State, 
and local agencies in the administration of 
titles II, III, IV, and V of the act, together 
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with such recommendations as he deems 
advisable, and (2) a report on the national 
conference on the problems of older persons 
held pursuant to section 505, together with 
such recommendations as he deems advis- 
able. 
TITLE VI—BUREAU OF OLDER PERSONS 
Creation 

Sec. 601. (a) There is hereby established 
in the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare a bureau to be known as the Bureau 
of Older Persons, referred to in this title as 
the “Bureau”. 

(b) The Bureau shall be under the direc- 
tion of a chief, to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent by and with the consent of the Senate. 


Functions 


Sec. 602. The Bureau, acting under the 
general direction of the Secretary— 

(1) shall aid the Secretary in the per- 
formance of his functions under section 501 
(a) of this Act; 

(2) shall make studies and investigations 
for the purpose of developing ways and 
means by which the policies set forth in 
section 102 may best be effectuated; and 

(3) shall make studies and investigations 
of, and prepare reports with respect to, such 
other matters as the Secretary may deem ap- 
propriate pertaining to the welfare of the 
older persons in our population. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. ROOSEVELT, for 
Monday, March 19, on account of official 
business for the Select Small Business 
Committee. 


SPECIAL ORDERS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. THompson of New Jersey, for 1 
hour today. 

Mr. LEsINsKI, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. Ftoop, for 30 minutes, on today. 

Mr. Parman, for 15 minutes, on today 
and Monday next. 

Mr. Jupp, for 20 minutes, today. 

Mr. Lars, for 30 minutes, on today. 

Mr. Sixes (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT) canceled his special order for to- 
day and was granted a special order of 
20 minutes on Thursday, March 22, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REeEcorpD, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. WALTER in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. AsHLEY (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT). 

Mr. Harrison of Virginia (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ALBERT) and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. McCormack (at the request of 
Mr. ALBERT) and to include a speech by 
Mr. Paul Butler. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. LEsINsKI in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. CARNAHAN and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. Diccs and to include extraneous 
matter. 
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Mr. FLoop and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. HOLTZMAN (at the request of Mr. 
KLEIN) in two instances and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Anruso (at the request of Mr. 
KLEIN) in two instances and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON (at the request of 
Mr. Bonner) and to include extraneous 
matter, 

Mr. ZaBLOCKI and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. Patman and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. PRIEST. 

Mr. BURDICK, 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (at the request of 
Mr. MORANO). 

Mr. WESTLAND. 

Mr. Avery and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. RADWAN. 

Mr. Saytor (at the request of Mr. 
HALLECK). 

Mr. DINGELL and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Drxon in three instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. CELLER. 

Mr. CANFIELD. 

Mr. BENTLEY. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore an- 
nounced his signature to an enrolled 
bill of the Senate of the following title: 

S. 3091. An act to amend the Rubber Pro- 
ducing Facilities Disposal Act of 1953, as 
heretofore amended, so as to permit the dis- 
posal thereunder of Plancor No, 1207 at 
Louisville, Ky. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 3 o’clock and 45 minutes), un- 
der its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Mond.y, March 19, 1956, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1634. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting a 
proposed supplemental appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1956 in the amount of $3 million 
for the Department of Labor (H. Doc. No. 
357); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

1635. A letter from the Director, Bureau 
of the Budget, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, transmitting a report that the appro- 
priation to the Department of the Interior 
for “Operation and maintenance, South- 
eastern Power Administration,” for the 
fiscal year 1956, has been reapportioned on 
a basis which indicates a necessity for a 
supplemental estimate of appropriation, 
pursuant to paragraph 2 of subsection (e) 
of section 3679 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. ; 

1636. A letter from the Director, Legisla- 
tive Liaison, Department of the Air Force, 
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transmitting the semi-annual report en- 
titled “Research and Development Procure- 
ment Action Report,” for the period July 1 
to December 31, 1955, pursuant to section IV 
of Public Law 557, 82d Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

1637. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a proposed con- 
cession permit with Drs. Alfred M. Lueck, 
John A. Pearson, L. M. Baskett, and Thomas 
Clemons, which, when executed by the Su- 
perintendent, Yellowstone National Park, 
will authorize the concessioners to provide 
medical, hospital, and dental service for the 
public and employees in Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, Wyo., for a 3-year period be- 

January 1, 1956, pursuant to the act 
of July 31, 1953 (67 Stat. 271); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1638. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the examination of the United 
States assistance program for Iran as ad- 
ministered by the International Coopera- 
tion Administration, an agency of the De- 
partment of State, and the predecessor 
agencies, for the 4-year period from 1952 
through 1955, pursuant to the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1954 (68 Stat. 832); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr, FOGARTY: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. House Joint Resolution 582. Joint 
Resolution making an additional appropria- 
tion for the Department of Labor for the 
fiscal year 1956, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No, 1880). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 428. Resolution 
for consideration of H. R. 9770, a bill to pro- 
vide revenue for the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1881). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. BOLLING: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 429. Resolution for con- 
sideration of S. 1188, an act to amend section 
5240 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, 
relating to the examination of national 
banks; without amendment (Rept. No. 1882). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BOLLING: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 430. Resolution for con- 
sideration of S. 1736, an act to amend section 
5146 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, 
relating to the qualifications of directors of 
national banking associations; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1883). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. BOLLING: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 431. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H. R. 9285, a bill to amend sec- 
tion 14 (b) of the Federal Reserve Act, so as 
to extend for two additional years the au- 
thority of Federal Reserve banks to purchase 
United States obligations directly from the 

+ without amendment (Rept. No. 
1884). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr, MADDEN: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 432. Resolution for the consid- 
eration of H. R. 3744, a bill to amend an act 
of July 1, 1947, to grant military leave of ab- 
sence with pay to classified substitute clerks 
in the field service of the Post Office Depart- 
‘ment; without amendment (Rept. No. 1885). 

to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BURLESON: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 424. Reso- 

-hution providing for employment of four ad- 
ditional laborers, office of the Doorkeeper of 
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the House of Representatives; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1886). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. DAWSON of Illinois: Committee on 
Government Operations. H. R. 7913. A bill 
authorizing the Administrator of General 
Services to effect the exchange of properties 
between the United States and the city of 
Cape Girardeau, Mo.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1888). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 9424. A bill to amend 
the Clayton Act, as amended, by requiring 
prior notification of certain corporate 
mergers; with amendment (Rept. No. 1889). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. VINSON: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R.9893. A bill to authorize certain 
construction at military installations, and 
for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1890). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON of Illinois: Committee on 
Government Operations. Tenth intermedi- 
ate report of Committee on Government 
Operations pertaining to Navy jet aircraft 
permanent program (Rept No. 1891). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON of Illinois: Committee on 
Government Operations. Eleventh inter- 
mediate report of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations pertaining to contracts for 
rental of automobiles by Bureau of Indian 
Affairs; (Rept. No. 1892). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. RICHARDS: Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. H. R. 8547. A bill to revive and 
reenact the act entitled “An act authorizing 
the Ogdensburg Bridge Authority, its suc- 
cessors and assigns, to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the St. Lawrence 
River at or near the city of Ogdensburg, 
N. Y.“; with amendment (Rept. No. 1893). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. RICHARDS: Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. H. R. 8807. A bill to extend for an 
additional 3 years the time within which the 
State of Michigan may commence and com- 
plete the construction of certain projects 
heretofore authorized by the Congress; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1894). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. WILLIS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 319. A bill to punish the malicious de- 
struction of aircraft and attempts to destroy 
aircraft; with amendment (Rept. No. 1895). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. RABAUT: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H. R, 10003. A bill making appro- 
priations for the Government of the District 
of Columbia and other activities chargeable 
in whole or in part against the revenues of 
said District for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1957, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1896). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, 

Mr. CANNON: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H. R. 10004. A bill making supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1956, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1897). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 8087. A bill for the relief of 
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Paul G. Abernathy; with amendment (Rept. 


No. 1887). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALLEN of California (by re- 
quest): 

H. R. 9949. A bill relating to the distribu- 
tion of certain assets of the Russo-Asiatic 
Bank in the possession of the United States; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ASHLEY: 

H.R.9950. A bill to amend section 6 of 
the act of August 24, 1912, as amended, with 
respect to the recognition of organizations 
of postal and Federal employees; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BONNER: 

H. R. 9951. A bill to give effect to the Con- 
vention on Great Lakes Fisheries signed at 
Washington September 10, 1954, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: 

H. R. 9952. A bill to provide a lump-sum 
readjustment payment for members of the 
Reserve components who are involuntarily 
released from active duty; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BUDGE: 

H. R. 9953. A bill to grant leaves of ab- 
sence to homestead entrymen and to permit 
suspension of cultivation and improvement 
operations on homestead and desert land 
entries, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

H. R. 9954. A bill to exempt certain ship- 
ments of farm produce from the tax on the 
transportation of property; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BUSH: 

H. R. 9955. A bill to provide for the con- 
solidation of the existing Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospital and regional office at 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 9956. A bill to amend subdivision (e) 
of section 58, notices of the Bankruptcy Act 
as amended; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. COON: 

H. R. 9957. A bill to authorize the removal 
and preservation of petroglyphs from the 
site of the reservoir behind the Dalles Dam 
on the Columbia River in the States of 
Oregon and Washington; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. DAVIDSON: 

H. R. 9958. A bill to give effect to the Con- 
vention on Great Lakes Fisheries signed at 
Washington September 10, 1954, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, 

By Mr. DIXON: 

H. R. 9959. A bill amending the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

H. R. 9960. A bill to limit the total amount 
of price support which may be made avail- 
able with respect to the products of any 
farm; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. EDMONDSON: 

H. R. 9961. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the United 
States under the jurisdiction of the Secre- 
tary of the Army to the State of Oklahoma; 
to the Committee on Armed Services, 

By Mr. ELLSWORTH: 

H. R. 9962. A bill to amend section 1 (15) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, so as to give 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission au- 
thority for use in alleviating car shortages 
during periods of emergency or threatened 
emergency; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 
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By Mr. DINGELL: 

H. R. 9963. A bill to limit the total amount 
of price support which may be made avail- 
able with respect to the products of any 
farm; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FENTON: 

H. R. 9964. A bill to provide for the con- 
solidation of the existing Veterans’. Admin- 
istration hospital and regional office at 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. GEORGE: 

H. R. 9965. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949, to provide that the level 
of price supports for certain basic agricul- 
tural commodities shall be related to the 
units of production produced on the farm; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HENDERSON: 

H. R. 9966. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a special stamp in honor of 
the American farmer; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HOEVEN: 

H. R. 9967. A bill to extend rural mail de- 
livery service; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HYDE: 

H. R. 9968. A bill to amend the Clayton 
Act, as amended, by requiring prior notifica- 
tion of certain corporate mergers; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. IKARD: 

H. R. 9969. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
readjustment of tax in the case of certain 
amounts received for breach of contract; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H. R. 9970. A bill to provide for the dis- 
position of a portion of Sharpe General 
Depot, Stockton Annex, California; to the 
Committee on Armed Services, 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H. R. 9971. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code; te the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. KLEIN: 

H. R. 9972. A bill to amend the Trading 
With the Enemy Act, as amended, so as to 
allow bulk settlement of certain claims by 
successor organizations to heirless or un- 
claimed property; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON: 

H. R. 9973. A bill to amend the Trading 
With the Enemy Act, as amended, so as to 
allow bulk settlement of certain claims by 
successor organizations to heirless or un- 
claimed property; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LAIRD: 

H. R. 9974. A bill to amend section 1 of 
the act entitled “An act to authorize the 
cutting of timber, the manufacture and 
sale of lumber, and the preservation of the 
forests on the Menominee Indian Reserva- 
tion in the State of Wisconsin,” approved 
March 28, 1908, as amended; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 9975. A bill to provide that courts 
administering estates of deceased persons 
may require that legacies payable to persons 
in certain Communist countries be paid in 
the form of necessaries of life; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCONNELL: 

H. R. 9976. A bill to provide for registra- 
tion and reporting of welfare and benefit 
plans; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H.R.9977. A bill to authorize operation 
by the Capital Transit Co. after August 14, 
1956, under a revised franchise, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. BROYHILL: 

H. R. 9978. A bill to authorize operation 
by the Capital Transit Co. after August 14, 
1956, under a revised franchise, and for 
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other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 
By Mr. METCALF: 

H. R. 9979. A bill to amend the Federal-Ald 
Highway Act of 1944 to provide for an addi- 
tion to the national system of interstate 
highways; to the Committee on Public Works. 

H. R. 9980. A bill to amend title I of the 
Social Security Act to provide insurance 
thereunder against the cost of hospitaliza- 
tion for insured aged persons and their de- 
pendents and for the survivors of deceased 
insured persons, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 9981. A bill to reduce retirement age 
under title II of the Social Security Act from 
65 to 60 in the case of men and from 65 to 55 
in the case of women, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

H. R. 9982. A bill to establish a plan and 
appropriate procedures for the promotion 
of employees of the Government on the basis 
of merit; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H. R. 9983. A bill to amend the Federal 
Credit Union Act with reference to procedure 
as to making loans by Federal credit unions 
and to provide authorization for loan officers 
of Federal credit unions; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. PHILLIPS: 

H. R. 9984. A bill to extend for 1 year the 
time for filing of claims by former prisoners 
of war under section 6 (e) of the War Claims 
Act of 1948; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RADWAN: 

H. R. 9985. A bill to amend the National 
Labor Relations Act in order to permit super- 
visors to be considered as employees under 
the provisions. of such act, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. SISK: 

H. R. 9986. A bill to provide pension for 
widows and children of veterans of World 
War II and of the Korean conflict on the 
same basis as pension is provided for widows 
and children of veterans of World War I, and 
to liberalize certain criteria for determining 
eligibility of widows for benefits; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Mississippi: 

H. R. 9987. A bill to protect producers and 
consumers against misbranding and false ad- 
vertising of the fiber content of textile fiber 
products, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H. R. 9988. A bill to make available tem- 
porary exhibition space for the National Col- 
lection of Fine Arts until such time as the 
Smithsonian Gallery of Art is finally estab- 
lished, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

By Mr. TRIMBLE: 

H. R. 9989. A bill for the relief of the city 
of Clarksville, Ark.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. TUCK: 

H. R. 9990. A bill to prohibit the introduc- 
tion into interstate commerce of cigarettes 
containing stems of tobacco leaves unless 
each package of such cigarettes is labeled to 
indicate such content; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R. 9991. A bill to amend the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act and the Communist 
Control Act of 1954 so as to provide for a 
passport review procedure and to prohibit 
the issuance of passports to persons under 
Communist discipline; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H. R. 9992. A bill to provide for the devel- 
‘opment by the Secretary of the Interior of 
Independence National Historical Park, and 
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for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 
By Mr, BAKER: 

H. R. 9993. A bill to transfer certain Gov- 
ernment-owned manganese ore facilities to 
the Secretary of the Interior, to provide for 
the erection of one or more beneficiation 
plants to treat manganese ores, to stimulate 
the production of certain strategic and criti- 
cal materials, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 9994. A bill to provide for the devel- 
opment by the Secretary of the Interior of 
Independence National Historical Park, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interfor and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. DEVEREUX: 

H. R. 9995. A bill to provide in certain 
additional cases for the granting of the 
status of regular substitute in the postal 
field service; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. DIXON: 

H. R. 9996. A bill to require the Bureau of 
the Census to develop farm income data by 
economic class of farm; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. FLOOD: 

H. R. 9997. A bill to create a Susquehanna 
Watershed Commission, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Publie Works. 

By Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee: 

H. R. 9998. A bill to amend the first sec- 
tion of the Civil Service Act of January 16, 
1883, as amended, so as to provide for 6-year 
terms of office for members of the Civil 
Service Commission, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mrs. PFOST: 

H. R. 9999. A bill to transfer certain Gov- 
ernment-owned manganese ore facilities to 
the Secretary of the Interior, to provide for 
the erection of one or more beneficiation 
plants to treat ores, to stimulate 
the production of certain strategic and criti- 
cal materials, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. REUSS: 

H. R. 10000. A bill to assist in the provision 
of housing for elderly families and persons; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H. R. 10001. A bill to give effect to the Con- 
vention on Great Lakes Fisheries signed at 
Washington September 10, 1954, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. ROBERTS: 

H. R. 10002. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to provide increases 
in benefits, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. RABAUT: 

H. R. 10003. A bill making appropriations 
for the government of the District of Co- 
Tumbia and other activities chargeable in 
whole or in part against the revenues of said 
District for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1957, and for other purposes. 

By Mr. CANNON: 

H.R, 10004. A bill making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiseal year ending 
June 30, 1956, and for other purposes. 

By Mr. COUDERT: 

H. J. Res. 583. Joint resolution proposing 

an amendment to the Constitution of the 


By Mrs. GREEN of Oregon: 

H. J. Res. 584. Joint resolution to establish 
a joint congressional committee to be known 
as the Joint Committee on United States In- 
ternational Exchange of Persons Programs; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. HAYS of Arkansas: 

H. Con. Res. 222. Concurrent resolution de- 

claring the sense of the Congress on the 
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policy of the United States in the Middle 
East; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
By Mr. CBLLER: 

H. Res. 434. Resolution authorizing the 
printing of additional copies of the publica- 
tion entitled, “Interim Report on Corporate 
and Bank Mergers“, 84th Congress, lst ses- 
sion, for the use of the Committee on the 
Judiciary; to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, 

By Mr. DORN of South Carolina: 

H. Res. 435. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct an investigation and 
study of forest land problems and related 
subjects; to the Committee on Rules, 

By Mr. MURRAY of Illinois: 

H. Res. 436. Resolution that it is the sense 
of the House of Representatives that the Re- 
public of Ireland embrace all of the territory 
of Ireland unless a clear majority of all peo- 
ple of Ireland in a free plebiscite determine 
the contrary; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memori- 
als were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 


By Mr. HESELTON: Resolution of the 
House of Representatives of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts memorializing 
Congress and the Department of Defense to 
retain employees of the United States armory 
in Springfield; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. MARTIN: Memorial of the House of 
Representatives of the General Court of 
Massachusetts, memorializing Congress and 
the Department of Defense to retain em- 
ployees of the United States armory in 
Springfield; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Massachusetts, me- 
morializing the President and the Congress 
of the United States to retain employees of 
the United States armory in Springfield; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BAKER: 

H.R.10005. A bill for the relief of Fer- 
nanda de Castro Ramos; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 10006. A bill for the relief of Vincent 
P. Svelnis; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. DURHAM: 

H. R. 10007. A bill for the relief of Ching- 
Sheng Shen and Lee-Ming Chow Shen; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GWINN: 

H. R. 10008. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Leister De Angelo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HALLECK: 

H. R. 10009. A bill for the relief of Patricia 
Ann Dutchess; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. IKARD: 

H.R.10010. A bill for the relief of Roy 
Click; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 10011. A bill for the relief of Jess 
Gray; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JAMES: 

H. R. 10012. A bill for the relief of Alex- 
ander Rudhart; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANE: 
H. R. 10013. A bill for the relief of Sto. 


Henry F. Ferry; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H. R. 10014, A bill for the relief of Filo- 
mena and Gabriele Scarsella; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota: 

H. R. 10015. A bill for the relief of Jelena 
Simicevic; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. TAYLOR: 

H. R. 10016. A bill for the relief of Grace 
Yu Ching Wang Li (nee Wang); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Miss THOMPSON of Michigan: 

H. R. 10017. A bill for the relief of Hene 
(Genia) Wasser and Michael Wasser; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. UDALL: 

H. R. 10018. A bill directing the Secretary 
of the Interior to cancel certain obligations 
arising out of a contract relating to the re- 
imbursement to the United States of cer- 
tain costs incurred by it in the construction 
of irrigation facilities at Ganado, Ariz.; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. VELDE: 

H. R. 10019. A bill for the relief of Xanthi 

Grekas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. YATES (by request) : 

H. R. 10020. A bill for the relief of the 
Construction Aggregates Corp.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. ZELENKO: 

H. R. 10021. A bill for the relief of Manuel 
Sanchez Miranda; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 10022. A bill for the relief of George 
Liberatos (Lymperatos); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 10023. A bill for the relief of Vasilios 
Kavalieratos; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


667. By Mr. BUSH: Petition of the Wom- 
an’s Club of Hughesville, Lycoming County, 
Pa., endorsing and urging early enactment of 
H. R. 8540, relative to humane slaughter 
methods; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

668. By Mr. CRETELLA: Petition of the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union of 
Connecticut, Inc., urging Congress to get 
alcoholic-beverage advertising off the air and 
out of interstate commerce; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate Commerce, 

669. By Mr. CRUMPACKER: Petition of 
Kenneth Eby of Elkhart, Ind., and 44 other 
residents of Elkhart County and St. Joseph 
County, Ind., urging immediate enactment 
of a separate and liberal pension program 
for veterans of World War I and their widows 
and orphans; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

670. Also, petition of Claude Lacefield of 
Plymouth, Ind., and 44 other residents of 
Marshall, St. Joseph, and Elkhart Counties, 
Ind., urging immediate enactment of a 
separate and liberal pension program for 
veterans of World War I and their widows 
and orphans; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

671. By Mr. GROSS: Petition of 45 persons 
at the United States Veterans’ Administra- 
tion domiciliary, Clinton, Iowa, urging im- 
mediate enactment of a separate and liberal 
pension program for veterans of World War 
I and their widows and orphans; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

672. Also, petition of 46 residents of Mason 
City, Iowa, and vicinity urging immediate 
enactment of a separate and liberal pension 
program for veterans of World War I and 
their widows and orphans; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

673. By Mr. HOEVEN: Petition urging im- 
mediate enactment of a separate and liberal 
pension program for veterans of World War 
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I and their widows and orphans; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

674. By Mr. JENKINS: Petition to the 
President and Congress of the United States 
urging immediate enactment of a separate 
and liberal pension program for veterans of 
World War I and their widows and orphans, 
on an equal basis with the aging veterans of 
previous wars in line with established Ameri- 
can traditions, signed by 45 veterans of 
Athens County, Ohio; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

675. By Mr. LECOMPTE: Petition of World 
War I veterans of Chariton, Iowa, urging en- 
actment of a separate and liberal pension 
program for veterans of World War I and 
their widows and orphans; to the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

676. Also, petition of World War I vet- 
erans of Ottumwa, Iowa, urging enactment 
of a separate and liberal pension program for 
veterans of World War I and their widows 
and orphans; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

677. By Mr. MILLER of New York: Peti- 
tion of Mrs. Alvin E. Katz, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., and 134 other citizens of western New 
York strongly protesting the stand the State 
Department has taken in regard to the ship- 
ment of arms to the Middle East; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

678. By Mr. POLK: Petition of Edgar Ko- 
chensparger, Ashville, Ohio, in behalf of Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars Post No. 3331 and 46 
members of Eagles Lodge, No. 685, Circleville, 
Ohio, urging immediate enactment of a sep- 
arate and liberal pension program for vet- 
erans of World War I and their widows and 
orphans and stating that aging World War I 
veterans are deserving of consideration and 
treatment on an equal basis with the aging 
veterans of previous wars in our Nation's 
history, and in line with established Amer- 
ican traditions; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

679. Also, petition of Edwin Hidy, Wash- 
ington Court House, Ohio, and 44 other cit- 
izens of Fayette County, Ohio, urging im- 
mediate enactment of a separate and liberal 
pension program for veterans of World War 
I and their widows and orphans, and stating 
that aging World War I veterans are deterv- 
ing of consideration and treatment on an 
equal basis with the aging veterans of pre- 
vious wars in our Nation’s history, and in 
line with established American traditions; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 

680. Also, petition of E. A. Gardner, Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, and 44 other citizens of Scioto 
County, Ohio, and vicinity, urging immediate 
enactment of a separate and liberal pension 
program for veterans of World War I and 
their widows and orphans, and stating that 
aging World War I veterans are deserving 
of consideration and treatment on an equal 
basis with the aging veterans of previous 
wars in our Nation's history, and in line with 
established American traditions; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

681. By Mr. SHORT: Petition of Benjamin 
Evans and other citizens of Springfield, Mo., 
urging immediate enactment of a separate 
and liberal pension program for veterans of 
World War I and their widows and orphans; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

682. By Mr. SILER: Petition of Mrs. Mabel 
Haus and 1,220 other residents of Philadel- 
phia, Stewartstown, Millersburg, Williams- 
port, Ulysses, Delta, Beaver Falls, and Norris- 
town, Pa., urging enactment of legislation 
to prohibit the transportation of alcoholic 
beverage advertising in interstate commerce 
and its broadcasting over the air; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

683. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
executive secretary, Texas Motor Court Asso- 
ciation, San Antonio, Tex., petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to their declaration of ideas on the Federal 


highway program; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Amending the Trading With the Enemy 
Act and the War Claims Act of 1948 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
just introduced by me in the House of 
Representatives, H. R. 9864, combines 
the best features, in my opinion, of H. 
R. 5840 introduced by me on April 26, 
1955, at the 1st session of the 84th Con- 
gress, and H. R. 6730, the so-called ad- 
ministration bill, introduced by Con- 
gressman Priest on June 8, 1955. A 
companion bill to H. R. 6730, viz. the 
administration bill, was introduced in 
the Senate by Senator Kilgore on June 
14, 1955. 

Both H. R. 6730 and S. 2227—the ad- 
ministration bills—contained a $10,000 
ceiling on return of vested property to 
natural German citizens and also con- 
tained a similiar $10,000 ceiling on pay- 
ment of United States citizens’ war 
damage claims against Germany. I be- 
lieve that these ceilings are indefensible 
as they evade the moral principles in- 
volved in full return of vested proper- 
ties to natural German citizens and full 
payment of war damage claims of 
United States citizens. Furthermore, 
the administration bills unfortunately 
provide that the United States war-dam- 
age claimant against Germany must 
have been a United States citizen at 
the time of loss as well as of the time of 
claim. This would bar numerous de- 
serving claimants, many of whom served 
in the United States Armed Forces in 
World War II. 

I am in accord with the administra- 
tion bills in making no provision for 
German vested corporate returns so as 
to eliminate this somewhat complicated 
and vexatious problem from current leg- 
islation and require that it be dealt with 
properly by separate legislation. 

The outstanding features of H. R. 9864 
just introduced by me and which were 
formerly contained in H. R. 5840, are the 
following: 

First. All claimants whose claims are 
not processed, adjudicated and paid 
within 2 years after the claims shall 
have been filed with the Foreign Claims 
Settlement Commission or within 2 years 
after passage of the act may institute 
a civil action de novo in the District 
Court of the United States for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia or in the Court of 
Claims within 1 year after the expiration 
of said 2 year period to establish the 
loss or damage sustained by the claim- 
ant. Any claimant aggrieved with any 
decision of either of said courts shall 
have the right to have full judicial re- 
view of the final decision or judgment 
of either court. 

Second. Any claimant who is ag- 
grieved with any final decision, award or 


order of the Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission in the adjudication of his 
claim or in the denial of his claim may 
appeal from such decision to the United 
States Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia to obtain a complete judi- 
cial review of such final decision, award 
or order as provided by the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act. 

Third. There is ample provision in 
section 211 of the bill for financing of 
the United States citizens’ war damage 
claims primarily out of the $1 billion 
which is to be covered into a German 
claims fund representing repayments by 
Germany for postwar economic assist- 
ance, and other sources of funds already 
realized or appropriated, without im- 
posing any further burden upon the 
American taxpayer. 

My bill provides for the return of 
property to natural German citizens of 
West Germany to restore the traditional 
practice which dominated United States 
policy prior to the year 1945, viz, the 
honorable policy of nonconfiscation of 
private property in war and peace. This 
is in sound accord with our principles of 
moral and constitutional law as well as 
with the basic concepts of international 
law. 


Good Management 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, man- 
agement of our timber resources has 
progressed from an idea to a program of 
perpetuating yield and protecting stands 
of timber awaiting harvest. 

This week I received the annual re- 
rort of the United States Forest Service 
on the Olympic National Forest in my 
district. This report has several inter- 
esting phases which I believe my col- 
leagues will be interested in reading 
about. 

Timber is a crop. During the past 
year, the Olympic National Forest har- 
vested 342 million board-feet of timber 
and other forest products. This cut in- 
cluded considerable salvage work on 
fire-killed timber. During 1951 and 1952 
the forest had a fire kill of 560 million 
board-feet. The 1955 salvage program 
completed the utilization of this timber. 

Since the annual cut for the forest is 
pegged at about 300 million board-feet, 
completion of the salvage operation will 
level off timber harvest for the next few 
years to the allowable footage. 

Of special interest is the fact that the 
timber cut from the forest last year 
went mostly to small logging operators. 
The volume was handled under 255 dif- 
ferent sales. Of these sales, 176, or 70 
percent, were for stumpage valued at 
less than $2,000 per sale. I am gratified 


to see that our national forests are being 
managed so that small loggers have an 
opportunity to participate in the har- 
vest of this valuable resource. 

The State of Washington got back 
about 25 percent of the receipts of Olym- 
pic National Forest, with Jefferson 
County getting 45 percent, or $545,000, 
Clallam County 33 percent, or $402,568 
out of the $1,203,922 available for dis- 
tribution. 

In addition to harvest.supervision, the 
Forest Service continued an active in- 
sect- and disease-control program, re- 
seeded 4,335 acres, and maintained a 
phenomenal fire-control program. To- 
tal fire loss for the forest. was only 2 acres 
during 1955—both of the two small fires, 
I regret to say, caused by unwatched 
campfires. 

Recreation facilities were enhanced by 
rehabilitation of campgrounds and pro- 
vision for more water developments on 
existing campgrounds. The city of Port 
Townsend has applied for additional 
water from the Little Quileene River to 
augment their supply. 

Some 58 miles of new road were con- 
structed, bringing the total to 394. 

All in all, I believe the report shows 
that under Mason B. Bruce, supervisor, 
the Olympic National Forest is under- 
going excellent management along the 
lines of multiple use which will provide 
the most good for the most people from 
these forest lands. 


A Bill To Require the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus To Develop Farm Income Data by 
Economic Class of Farm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, it has be- 
come evident to me that one of the first 
steps in formulating agricultural legis- 
lation which can meet the problems of 
different types of farmers depends upon 
our obtaining accurate annual farm in- 
come data by economic class of farm. 
Average farm income figures and per 
capita income figures in agriculture do 
not provide adequate guides for the 
formulation of legislation designed to in- 
crease the economic well-being of 
farmers. 

For example, the 1954 Agricultural 
Census reveals that we have 4.7 million 
farms. Two million of the larger com- 
mercial farms, although mostly family- 
type in nature, produce nearly 85 percent 
of our annual marketable crop value 
and their owners receive nearly 80 per- 
cent of net farm income. On the other 
hand, 2.7 million of the smaller family- 
type commercial farms, residential farms 
and part-time farms produce only about 
15 percent of the annual marketable 
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crop value and receive about 20 percent 
of the net farm income. 

It is obvious from these data, that 
average per capita and family incomes 
derived by dividing 4.7 million farms into 
the 19.9 billion dollars of agricultural 
income which farmers receive from all 
sources distorts completely the economic 
well-being of various types of farms. Ob- 
viously most of the 4.7 million farms that 
produce 85 percent of our annual crop 
values and get 87 percent of our net farm 
income provide their owners with per 
capita and family incomes much higher 
than the average. Such averages also 
add to the fact that the per capita and 
average incomes of most of these farmers 
are just as high as the average per capita 
and family incomes of nonfarm workers, 
but when the incomes of the owners of 
2.7 million smaller farms are combined 
with the 4.7 million I have just men- 
tioned and the total divided into net 
farm income, the latter’s incomes appear 
much higher than they really are and 
the former’s incomes are much smaller 
than they really are. 

Now then, with respect to price sup- 
port policies, it should be obvious that 
90 percent price supports will never nar- 
row the gap between average per capita 
and family farm and nonfarm incomes 
because over half of our farms produce 
very little, therefore, can sell very little 
and because they have little to sell they 
cannot obtain price supports. For a great 
number of the owners and operators of 
the 2.7 million small farms, other types 
of programs can better serve to increase 
their economic levels of living than price 
support programs. 

If the Members of the Congress had 
annual data showing the distribution of 
income by economic class of farms, they 
would better be able to legislate policies 
for different phases of productive farms. 
For example, the Census Bureau defines 
a farm as 3 acres or more of land if the 
annual value of agricultural products 
produced amounted to $150 or more. 
Places of less than 3 acres are counted 
as farms if the annual value of sales of 
agricultural commodities amounted to 
$150 or more. With the use of such a 
definition of a farm being relied upon, 
it is important that we have annual data 
giving us the number of farms, for ex- 
ample, which produced products valued 
at $25,000 or more; the size of the per 
capita and average family incomes of 
their owners and operators; and at the 
other end of the scale, it is important 
that we have the same data relative to 
the number of farms which sold products 
valued at between $250 and $1,200; and 
the average per capita and family in- 
comes which those farms returned their 
owners or operators. When such data 
are available on an annual basis, it will 
be much easier for not only the Members 
of Congress, but the general public as 
well, to better understand the types of 
programs which can best meet the needs 
of different types and sizes of farms. 

For this reason, Mr. Speaker, I send 
to the desk for introduction, a bill which 
would require the Bureau of the Census 
in conducting current population sur- 
veys to include and publish annually 
money and nonmoney income data re- 
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lating to per capita and family farm in- 
come by economic class of farm. 

This is introduced as a companion 
bill to S. 3145 introduced by Senator 
WATKINS. 


Fraudulent Advertising on Television 
and Radio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I call to 
the attention of my colleagues a timely 
article which appeared on the front page 
of the March 14 issue of the New York 
Times. The article deals with fraudu- 
lent and misleading advertising which is 
being used on television and radio. 

District Attorney Edward S. Silver of 
my home borough of Brooklyn has in- 
stalled in his office a monitor system, 
operated by city policemen on a 24-hour 
basis, to check the various programs on 
television and radio for false ads. He 
has discovered many abuses by smooth- 
talking advertisers and their pitchmen. 

The benevolent prosecutor, seeking to 
protect the public against such abuses, 
is conducting a relentless campaign and 
thus far has already obtained six convic- 
tions for misleading advertising since 
January 1 of this year. 

District Attorney Silver says, however, 
that local officials cannot do this job 
alone. He accuses the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission for failing to do 
its job of protecting the public in this 
matter. 

I have addressed a letter to Mr. George 
C. McConnaughey, Chairman of the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
in which I am inviting his response to 
the charges made by District Attorney 
Silver. 

For the benefit of my colleagues, I am 
inserting into the Recorp both the New 
York Times article of March 14, 1956, 
and the text of my letter to FCC Chair- 
man McConnaughey: 

MONITOR SYSTEM CHECKS TV AND RADIO FOR 
FALSE ADS 

Edward S. Silver, Kings County district 
attorney, accused the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission yesterday of failing to 
protect the public against fraudulent and 
misleading advertising on television and 
radio. Mr. Silver made his accusation at a 
demonstration of a new monitoring setup 
at his racket squad headquarters, 186 Jora- 
lemon Street, Brooklyn. Nine television sets 
and 13 radios have been installed to check 
on airwave programs. A squad of young city 
policemen has been assigned on a 24-hour, 
7-day-a-week schedule. Six tape recorders 
are used to pick up the sales talks of pro- 
grams under suspicion. “During the last 
few months I have been getting an increas- 
ing number of complaints from Brooklyn 
residents indicating that they have been 
‘taken in’ by certain ‘over-the-air’ adver- 
tisers,” Mr. Silver said. These victims are 
in the low-income group and can least afford 
to be taken over. 

“I regret to say that the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission is of little or no help 
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in the matter. The TV and radio stations 
are licensed by the Government through the 
agency of the FCC. They have a real re- 
sponsibility to the people not to permit the 
air waves to be used to the citizens’ detri- 
ment. Their machinery is slow and cum- 
bersome. In my opinion, they are not doing 
their job.” 

Mr. Silver urged the public to be on guard 
against “the smooth-talking advertisers and 
their ‘pitch men’,” The prosecutor also said 
that his staff had obtained six convictions 
for misleading and fraudulent advertising 
since January 1. 

Marca 15, 1956. 
Mr. GEORGE C. MCCONNAUGHEY, 

Chairman, Federal Communications 
Commission, New Post Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: My attention has been 
called to the fraudulent and misleading ad- 
vertising which is being used on television 
and radio. 

Several convictions have already been ob- 
tained recently in my home borough of 
Brooklyn. 

If you will read the front-page article 
of the New York Times of March 14 you will 
note that District Attorney Edward S. Silver, 
of Brooklyn, whose office has obtained these 
convictions, says that the bigger responsi- 
bility of avoiding and preventing such large- 
scale fraudulent practices rests in your office. 

I am sure that Members of Congress will 
be very interested to know what steps you 
have taken or what steps you are contem- 
plating in order to prevent further abuses 
of this sort. 

Thanking you for an early reply, Iam 

Sincerely, 
VICTOR L. ANFUSO, 
Member of Congress. 


Unwarranted Charges of Violation of the 
Walter-McCarran Immigration Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, on nu- 
merous occasions during the last month 
I have received communications con- 
cerning the legality of the admission of 
Leopold D. Silberstein to the United 
States. 

As the result of a careful investigation 
of the charges, I have reached the con- 
clusion that they have been made for 
an ulterior purpose—I say this because 
there is no question about the legality 
of Mr. Silberstein’s admission to the 
United States, or that he was not quali- 
fied in every respect for the United 
States citizenship he enjoys. 

Mr. Silberstein is the president of the 
Penn-Texas Corp. incorporated under 
the laws of the State of Pennsylvania 
in which State the home office of the 
company is located. Because of wise re- 
organization procedures, 1,000 Pennsyl- 
vanians whose jobs were in jeopardy are 
now enjoying full employment. 

It is indeed unfortunate that the time 
of busy investigative forces should be 
consumed in making investigations of 
unwarranted charges of violations of the 
Walter-McCarran immigration law. 


1956 
Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most important and far-reaching 
issues before us today is the cause of 
civil rights. There has been much said 
about it in the press, on the radio and 
television, in the Congress, and by pri- 
vate organizations and individuals. 

However, rather than mouth high- 
sounding phrases which in themselves 
accomplish nothing, we must continue 
to exert every possible effort to ensure 
that each and every citizen in this coun- 
try, regardless of race, creed, color or 
national origin, shall enjoy equal treat- 
ment under the law as guaranteed by 
our Constitution and Bill of Rights. 

We have made good progress on the 
civil-rights front in the last 20 years, 
but much remains to be done. Many 
more Americans today are aware of the 
problems facing us, and have contrib- 
uted greatly in the past to the victories 
that we have won against bigotry and 
intolerance. 

Unfortunately, many areas in our 
country, notably in the South, still en- 
force discrimination and segregation, 
mostly as a result of custom and prac- 
tice, or through ignorance. These are 
the areas where we must concentrate 
our efforts so that our Negro or other 
minority groups will be able to exercise 
their rights to vote, to attend public 
affairs, to have access to public facilities, 
and to attend the public school of their 
choice. 

Many of the southern Members of 
Congress have recently signed a Dec- 
laration of Constitutional Principles, and 
have pledged themselves to prevent the 
enforcement of the recent decision of 
the United States Supreme Court order- 
ing the end of segregation. This mani- 
festo refiects the Southern point of view 
that the Supreme Court decision is an 
encroachment on States’ rights. 

One of our liberal Senators has sug- 
gested that a petition in response to the 
Dixie declaration, circulated among the 
other Members of Congress, would get 
many more signatures. It seems much 
more practical to me at this time, how- 
ever, to urge further consideration of the 
civil rights bills which have been pend- 
ing in Congress for a number of years— 
the anti-poll-tax bill, the anti-lynch bill, 
the fair employment practices bill, and 
so forth. 

With racial tensions mounting it is 
time the Congress took some concrete 
action on civil rights legislation. To 
delay further will be dangerous, and will 
hamper seriously the moral progress of 
our country. 

At the present time the problem of 
civil rights and the fight against dis- 
crimination are continuing ones, which 
we must face realistically, and which 
must be solved if we are to be true to our 
own democratic principles, and if we are 
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to maintain and direct the course of the 
free world. We are no longer a Nation 
unto ourselves. We live among other 
nations who look to us for inspiration 
and leadership. Freedom is our heri- 
tage, and we must protect the rights and 
privileges granted by law to all our 
citizens, or we lose face in the eyes of the 
world. 

Since the days of our forefathers we 
have been steadfast in our professed be- 
lief that all men are created equal. We 
must practice what we preach, lest we 
lend credence to the Communist accusa- 
tions of divisions and injustices in our 
own country. 


Economic Security for the Family-Size 
Farming Operation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks, 
I would like to discuss provisions of H. R. 
9861, a bill which I introduced on March 
12, 1956, to restore economic security to 
the family-size farming operation. 

This bill would place the price-support 
program for certain basic agricultural 
commodities under a graduated scale 
ranging from 95 to 70 percent of parity 
with volume of production the deter- 
mining factor. 

There have been many arguments ad- 
vanced for rigid 90 percent of parity 
price supports on the basic commodities 
as well as justification given for the pres- 
ent flexible supports provided in the 
amendments passed by the 83d Congress 
to the Agricultural Act of 1949. We all 
recognize there is some merit in both 
plans for a parity base. There is agree- 
ment also on the fact the agricultural 
program since its beginning in 1933 has 
largely worked in favor of the big oper- 
ator and corporation farm. In adjusting 
parity to make the program less attrac- 
tive to the big operator, the income of 
the smaller farmer has been reduced at a 
time when it was unusually difficult for 
him to adjust to a lower income because 
of increased operating costs. 

In theory, at least, it is the income of 
the small farmer on the family-size unit 
that we are attempting to stabilize. 
With these considerations in mind, I 
have prepared and introduced H. R. 
9861, a bill which would fix parity on a 
graduated basis which is varied accord- 
ing to the units of production for certain 
basic commodities. 

This bill contains a graduated scale 
for wheat and corn with price support 
set at 95 percent of parity for the first 
1,000 bushels of grain produced on any 
one farming unit, 85 percent on the next 
2,000 bushels, 75 percent on the next 
3,000 bushels, and 70 percent on all grain 
exceeding 6,000 bushels. 

Based on national production averages, 
this scale would result in payment of 95 
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percent of parity support for wheat 
grown on 65 acres or less, which consti- 
tutes approximately 38 percent of the 
total wheat raised in this country. Sup- 
port would be 85 percent of parity for 
wheat grown on acreage exceeding 65 
but less than 200, which is approximately 
24 percent of total production. Wheat 
grown in the 200-400 acre range is ap- 
proximately 23 percent of total produc- 
tion and would be supported at 75 per- 
cent of parity. Production on more than 
400 acres, approximately 15 percent of 
the total wheat raised, would be sup- 
ported at 70 percent of parity. 

In the case of corn, also based on na- 
tional averages, the scale would result 
in payment of 95 percent of parity sup- 
port for production on less than 27 acres, 
approximately 25 percent of the total 
corn raised. Support would be 85 per- 
cent of parity for corn grown on acre- 
age exceeding 27 but less than 100 acres, 
which is approximately 49 percent of 
total production. Corn grown in the 
100-200 acre range is approximately 18 
percent of total production and would 
be supported at 75 percent of parity. 
Production on more than 200 acres, ap- 
proximately 8 percent of the total corn 
raised, would be supported at 70 percent 
of parity. 

H. R. 9861 also contains a graduated 
scale for cotton and peanuts which 
specifies 95 percent of parity for the first 
12 bales of cotton and first 8,000 pounds 
of peanuts produced on the farm, 85 
percent of parity for the next 24 bales of 
cotton and next 16,000 pounds of pea- 
nuts produced on the same unit, 75 per- 
cent of parity for the next 36 bales of 
cotton and next 24,000 pounds of pea- 
nuts produced on the same farming unit, 
and 70 percent of parity for all produc- 
tion exceeding 72 bales of cotton and all 
production exceeding 48,000 pounds of 
peanuts on the same farming unit. 

The principle of this graduated parity 
system is obvious. The small farmer, 
who is not for the most part a com- 
mercial producer, would receive a higher 
parity for his crop than would the big 
operator and corporation farm. It 
would definitely be advantageous to the 
small farmer. Most Members of Con- 
gress have expressed interest in the prob- 
lems of this group and this legislation 
would work directly to the end of easing 
the economic situation of the small 
farmer while also reducing the incentive 
for further overproduction of commodi- 
ties now in surplus supply. If the 
number of cooperating farms under this 
plan is approximately the same as under 
the present plan, the cost to the Federal 
Government would remain the same as 
it now is. f 

One of the weaknesses of the present 
price-support program is that it results 
in the payment of ridiculously high 
loans to the big operator or corporation 
farm, the very producer who does not 
need financial aid. For example, the 
largest wheat loan to any producer in 
1954 was $430,691 paid on 208,881 bushels 
grown in Montana, The largest corn 
loan for the same year was $179,127 paid 
to an Iowa producer on 115,566 bushels. 
But the whopper of them all was the 
loan payment of $1,292,472 for 7,554 
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bales of cotton grown by a Mississippi 
producer, 

I am certain it is not the intent of 
Congress to make the corporate pro- 
ducer prosper at the expense of the 
family-size farming operators. As I 
pointed out previously, efforts to adjust 
parity to make the program less at- 
tractive to the big operator have resulted 
in a reduction of income for the smaller 
farmer at a time when it was unusually 
difficult for him to adjust to a lower 
income because of increased operating 
costs. H. R. 9861 would make the pro- 
gram less attractive to the large oper- 
ator while also bolstering the economic 
lot of his smaller neighbor. This is in 
accordance with the request by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in his farm message to 
Congress that a dollar limit be placed 
on the size of price-support loans avail- 
able to any one individual or farming 
unit. The President pointed out that 
price-support loans of tremendous size 
have occurred, and stated that it is not 
sound Government policy to underwrite 
at public expense such formidable com- 
petition with family-operated farms, 

Iconcur wholeheartedly with the Pres- 
ident’s views and submit the following 
table as evidence of weakness in the 
present support program: 


Large 1954 crop loans 
UNITED STATES WHEAT LOANS, 1954 CROP 
Btate 


Producer Bushels} Loan 


1, Campbell Farming | Montana.. 208, 8818430, 691 
Corp. 
2. Broughton Land Co. ere g 


136, 298, 308 
3. Grote Farms 0. 122, 281} 286, 830 
4. R. H. Phillips......-|-.--- do a-----| 111,969} 268, 830 
5. Waggoner Estate . Texas. 07, 673} 244, 783 
6. E. C. Hay & Sons. . Idaho 116, 7 243, 642 


‘UNITED STATES CORN LOANS, 1954 CROP 


Adams Bros. & Co. - IowWa 115, 86608179, 127 
2. Emil Savich Indiana. 88, 506) 145,148 
3. Richard Gumz . do. — 79, 798| 130, 808 
4. Charles R. Bartels. . IIIinols. 40, 800 82. 757 
5. Walton & Case Ohio 46,570) 77, 771 


Farms, 
UNITED STATES RICE LOANS, 1954 CROP 
Producer 


State Loan 


1. Louisiana Irrigation & Mill Co-] Louisiana. ($486, 725 
2, Craighead Rice Mill Co Arkansas..| 431, 853 
3. Rive Co S y E do.....-| 350, 


UNITED STATES COTTON LOANS, 1954 CROP 


Producer Stato Bales Loan 


1, Delta & Pine Land | Mississippi__| 7, 554/$1, 292, 472 


Co. 
2. Chandler Co Texas 3,945) 814. 801 
3. J. G. Adams & Son-] Arkansas.. 3,098) 624, 754 
4. Buchanan Farms. Texas „208 440, 661 


I submit that H. R. 9861, coupled with 
provisions of the proposed soil-bank pro- 
gram, would bring lasting beneficial re- 
sults not only to the agricultural econ- 
omy but to the national economy as a 
whole. Briefly stated, here is what I be- 
lieve this bill would accomplish: 

First. Greater long-range benefits to 
all farmers through stabilization of the 
economy and immediate financial relief 
to small operators through support pay- 
ments this year. 
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Second. Impartial treatment for all 
farmers, regardless of the size of opera- 
ti 


ons. 

Third. Wheat produced for domestic 
consumption, such as food, feed, and 
seed, will be grown by small and medium 
farming units who come under the high 
parity price supports provisions. 

Fourth. The excessive production by 
large farming units will fall under lower 
parity support provisions and will have 
to be sold in foreign trade at the going 
market price. This will return surplus 
commodities to natural economic condi- 
tions and should result in reduced pro- 
duction. 

Fifth. Large loan payments, which 
are undesirable from the viewpoint of the 
taxpaying public and the family-sized 
farm operators whose livelihodd they 
jeopardize, would be reduced substan- 
tially. 

Sixth. Lessening of incentive for over- 
production of commodities now in surplus 
supply would result in a large-scale shift 
in operations by large farming units back 
to grasses, legumes, and other land uses 
which come under provisions of the pro- 
posed soil-bank program. Resulting re- 
duction in wheat acreage would enable 
the useful disposal of the Nation’s wheat 
stockpile over a period of years. 

Seventh. Curtailment of production 
incentive would result in a trend back 
to the average-sized farm, thereby pre- 
serving a valuable segment of traditional 
American society. 

Eighth. A stabilized production basis, 
with excess production turned to world 
markets, would result in reduced feed- 
grain prices. This would directly lessen 
farm production costs, thereby benefit- 
ing the entire agricultural economy. 


Recognition of Organization of Postal and 
Federal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, all new 
Members of Congress become quickly 
aware through correspondence with 
their constituents in the civil service 
that there is confusion, failure, and in- 
justice in our Federal grievance proce- 
dures, Our civil servants find them- 
selves second-class citizens under the 
present system where they so often have 
to fight for the fundamental right to be 
presumed innocent until proven guilty 
as guaranteed under our Constitution. 

In the belief that full recognition of 
unions is the first step toward minimiz- 
ing the confusion. and injustices now 
existing, I am today introducing legisla- 
tion to give them this deserved recogni- 
tion. Because of the public-service na- 
ture of Federal employment, the union 
rights of these employees are under- 
standably limited in certain respects. 
But the fact that it is unlawful to strike 
against the Government should not re- 
duce employee unions to completely im- 
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potent and unrecognized representatives 
of Government employees. Legislation 
to give full recognition to employee 
unions for the purpose of grievances and 
appeals is a must. Some Government 
departments claim this is already the 
case in practice, therefore such legisla- 
tion is not needed. If this is true, or 
to the extent that it is true, passage of 
this measure will do no harm. If it is 
not the case, as I believe, then the legis- 
lation which I have introduced to grant 
this recognition is vitally needed. 

Mr. Speaker, this need was brought out 
in a report of the House Subcommittee 
on Civil Service during the 83d Congress, 
when a very detailed and excellent in- 
vestigation was made of our grievance 
procedures. The report pointed out: 

There has been too little consultation by 
departments, agencies, and the Civil Service 
Commission with established employee 
groups. * * * The subcommittee had an op- 
portunity to observe at firsthand the work 
being done by the larger employee organiza- 
tions, and found that these organizations 
are a real force for good in keeping purely 
vexatious and frivolous appeals and griev- 
ances at a minimum, 


In addition to full recognition for em- 
ployee unions, it becomes clear that there 
is need not only for improved adminis- 
tration of present grievance machin- 
ery—its simplification and clarifica- 
tion—hbut new legislation to provide an 
equal right of appeal for both preference 
and nonpreference Federal employees 
within certain limitations. Moreover, 
it is vital that supervisors be given spe- 
cial training in how to inform their em- 
Pployees of appeals and grievance rights 
and how to handle grievances properly. 

Now I would like to go from this gen- 
eral summary into some detail on this 
complex subject. After thorough exam- 
ination and investigation, relying heavily 
on the yeoman’s job done by the House 
Subcommittee on Civil Service in the 83d 
Congress, I have found that the follow- 
ing situation seems to exist. 

There are literally as many different 
appeals and grievance systems as there 
are departments and agencies. The con- 
fusion of thinking represented by these 
many procedures extends, also, to opin- 
ions on what should be done to improve 
them. There is no better exposition of 
the disparity in administrative handling 
of appeals and grievances than a simple 
comparison of the regulations which 
provide minimum and maximum rights. 
Three old-line departments, for in- 
stance, have no provision at all for real 
appeals from removals and suspensions. 
There is no formal hearing or right to 
confront and cross-examine an accuser. 
In these departments the charges and 
the employee’s answer are reviewed at 
bureau level, in the Office of Personnel, 
and in the Office of the Secretary before 
the penalty is finalized. At the opposite 
extreme we find a large. department 
which some time ago reported an average 
time for appellate proceedings—com- 
plete with hearings, reviews, and re- 
reviews—of about 5 months. While it 
is understood that this period may have 
been reduced somewhat in recent 
months, this Department’s program ap- 
pears rather more extensive and detailed 
than necessary. 
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There is singular unanimity of opin- 
ion with respect to the undesirability of 
the existing situation. Almost to a man, 
top personnel and operating officials 
have sharply criticized the complexity 
and prolixity of the present laws, regula- 
tions, and procedures. 

In testimony before the Subcommittee 
on Civil Service of the House Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee, the failure 
of Civil Service Commission leadership 
in this field became apparent. Weakness 
and looseness of the Commission’s rules 
and regulations were held responsible 
for their failure to act under the implied 
authority of the Lloyd-La Follette Act of 
1912 and the Veterans Preference Act of 
1944. 

But the Civil Service Commission is 
not wholly to blame for the confusion 
and lack of leadership. During the hear- 
ings concern was expressed at the lack 
of cooperation on the part of some Gov- 
ernment agencies in complying with 
Civil Service Commission directives. 

As a result of its study, the subcom- 
mittee had among its findings the fol- 
lowing: 

First. The primary responsibility for 
the prompt, economical, and just dispo- 
sition of appeals and grievances rests 
with each executive department and 
agency and is an integral part of overall 
management responsibility. The im- 
portance of this principle has never been 
fully recognized; nor is it spelled out with 
sufficient clarity anywhere in the pres- 
ent law or regulations. 

Second. The executive branch of the 
Government is without adequate ma- 
chinery to guarantee equal and fair 
treatment to all Federal employees in 
respect to appeals from adverse person- 
nel actions. 

Third. The volume and seriousness of 
appeals and grievances are directly re- 
lated to supervisory ability and alertness 
or the lack of it. It has been conserva- 
tively estimated that this one factor is 
concerned in 90 percent of appeals and 
grievances. There is urgent need for 
improvement in supervisory training— 
especially in the understanding and han- 
dling of employees’ problems. 

Fourth. The departments and agen- 
cies are not making effectual use of even 
such appeals machinery as presently 
exists. This results from lack of super- 
visory ability mentioned above. 

Fifth. There has been too little con- 
sultation by departments and agencies— 
and by the Civil Service Commission— 
with established employee groups. 

Sixth. The subcommittee had an op- 
portunity to observe at firsthand the 
work being done by the larger employee 
organizations, and found that these or- 
ganizations are a real force for good in 
keeping purely vexatious and frivolous 
appeals and grievances at a minimum. 

Seventh. The Civil Service Commis- 
sion appeals procedure is slow, cumber- 
some, and repetitive, has far too many 
steps and levels of consideration, and 
in some respects is practically useless. 
It does not even purport to protect non- 
preference employees. The Commission 
affords protection in a negative fashion 
for preference employees to the extent 
that it evades jurisdiction of substan- 
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tive matters and restricts itself to review 
of compliance with procedures. 

Eighth. There is no adequate provi- 
sion of law for recompense in all cases 
of erroneous or improper dismissal, 
suspension, or demotion. of Federal 
employees. 

Mr. Speaker, the facts speak for them- 
selves. Our present grievance and ap- 
peals procedures for Federal employees 
are desperately in need of overhauling. 
I hope the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee will give the House an oppor- 
tunity to vote on a bill containing the 
recommendations of its subcommittee. 
Meanwhile, I urge that the first step be 
taken for a more fair and workable sys- 
tem by granting full recognition to em- 
ployee unions, as embodied in the bill I 
am now introducing. 


The Gallant Struggle for Freedom by the 
People of the Ukraine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, the gal- 
lant struggle which the people of the 
Ukraine are making against the forces of 
world communism is a matter of in- 
spiration to us all. I ask unanimous 
consent that a statement I have pre- 
pared emphasizing the Ukrainian peo- 
ple’s continuing contribution to the 
cause of the free world be reprinted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BUTLER 


Throughout the ages man’s character has 
been measured by his ability to overcome the 
forces pitted against him in his struggle for a 
better life. All too often his battle has been 
fought against certain of his fellow men who, 
for reasons of personal greed, lust, or power 
haye endeavored to destroy our free institu- 
tions, deny the teachings of God, and make 
slaves of all people. The pages of history re- 
count many such individuals who have 
sought to impose their will upon freedom- 
loving people. Though successful for a time, 
inevitably their stranglehold on freemen has 
been loosened, in most instances through the 
courage, fortitude, and will of men to be free. 
We continue to live in a hostile world, and 
man must still fight for his freedom and in- 
dependence if we are to achieve a better 
world for tomorrow when all people will live 
in peace and harmony with their neighbors 
in accordance with God’s teachings. 

Those of us who now enjoy freedom and 
independence look with sorrow and anguish 
upon the plight of our close friends, the 
people of the Ukraine, whose lives must now 
be lived in anticipation of liberty rather than 
the enjoyment of it. The annals of man- 
kind contain no greater display of valor and 
courage than that of the people of the 
Ukraine in their struggle for freedom. On 
occasions they have achieved independence 
only to lose it through no fault of their own. 
At the present time the oppressive yoke of 
the Communist dictators weighs heavily 
upon their shoulders. 
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Running roughshod over both remem- 
brances of the heroic past and over hopes for 
a brighter future is the grim reality of the 
present—the chains of the Communist con- 
spiracy which grips the Ukraine and seeks 
relentlessly to suck the lifeblood of liberty 
and national pride from her veins. Diaboli- 
cal schemes to destroy this freedom-loving 
and peaceful nation flow interminably from 
the warped, depraved minds of foreign 
tyrants. 

With a firm knowledge and understanding 
of these stark realities, with great respect for 
their devotion to our common cause, the 
people of the Ukraine have our admiration 
and esteem. The struggle against tyranny 
and oppression shall go forward with vigor 
and strength sustained by their magnificent 
example—the Ukrainian people’s undying 
and unconquerable will to be free. 


Address by Hon. John J. Sparkman, of 
Alabama, Concerning Recent An- 
nouncement by the President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 15, 1958 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the able 
address by our distinguished colleague, 
the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN], delivered over the Mutual 
Broadcasting Co. last week, be printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.. The speech 
is an analysis of the recent announce- 
ment of the President of his availability 
as a candidate for reelection to the 
Presidency. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR JOHN J. SPARKMAN, 
DEMOCRAT OF ALABAMA, OVER MUTUAL BROAD- 
CASTING SYSTEM, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 7, 1956 


One week ago tonight President Eisen- 
hower was given time on all of the Nation’s 
radio and television systems to announce 
and discuss his candidacy for a second term 
on the Republican Presidential ticket. 

His decision to make that race confronts 
the people of this country with challenging 
questions which are unprecedented—ques- 
tions which have never before been raised in 
a Presidential election campaign since we 
started holding popular elections more than 
160 years ago. Some of those questions were 
discussed by Mr. Eisenhower himself the 
night of February 29 in his 20-minute ex- 
planation of his decision to run again. 

It is the duty of the opposition party 
to discuss, earnestly and honestly, the is- 
sues President Eisenhower set forth, and 
other questions which are properly related 
to his candidacy. As one who has been 
chosen as the Democratic Party's spokes- 
man for this occasion tonight, I desire to 
express to the Mutual Broadcasting Sys- 
tem our party’s appreciation of Mutual's 
fair play in granting the Democratic Party 
equal time to that devoted to Mr, Eisen- 
hower’s opening political speech in the 1956 
campaign. 

PRESIDENT REGARDS HIS HEALTH AS CAMPAIGN 
FACTOR 

To begin, let me say that all Demo- 
crats rejoice at the extent of President 
Eisenhower's recovery from the heart attack 
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he suffered last September 24. All good 
Americans—and that of course includes all 
true Democrats—sincerely wish the fullest 
possible measure of happy years to Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. Our political references have 
never and will never lessen that personal 


Mr. Eisenhower for the candor 
he has shown in his report to the people 
on his condition. We thank him for his 
frank explanation of the terms on which 
his candidacy is based, and for his exposi- 
tion of the conditions attached to his con- 
tinued occupancy of the Chief Executive's 
office. 

The American public, we are certain, is 
gratified at the fact that the President did 
not accept the view expressed by Republican 
Chairman Leonard Hall that Mr. Eisen- 
hower's health is not a consideration in this 
campaign. We are glad that the President 
does not share Mr. Hall's attitude that it is 
somehow wrong to discuss Mr. Eisenhower's 
physical capacity for the presidential office 
which he now seeks to hold for another 
4-year term. 

Judging by Mr. Eisenhower's own state- 
ments about his condition, I am also con- 
fident that he does not feel that the question 
was settled—and the debate closed—when 
he announced his candidacy as a second- 
term candidate. 

All the Democrats I have talked to regret 
that there is a health question which is 
bound to divert attention from the great 
policy issues which our party intends to raise 
during the coming campaign. The issue of 
Mr. Eisenhower's physical fitness for this 
race and for another 4-year term was not in- 
jected into this campaign by the Democratic 
Party. It was introduced by Mr. Elsenhower 
himself. 


The President first raised the question of 
his own health in a telegram to the secretary 
of state of New Hampshire on January 19, 
in which he said: 

“It would be idle to pretend that my 
health can be wholly restored to the excellent 
state in which the doctors believed it to be in 
mid-September.” 

And then, more significantly, he added: 

“My future life must be carefully regulated 
to avoid excessive fatigue.” 

If there was any doubt that the President 
considered his health a major consideration, 
he dispelled that doubt in his television 
broadcast to the Nation on February 29. 
He devoted nearly all of that broadcast to a 
discussion of his physical condition, and of 
the restrictions this would impose upon his 
future conduct of the highest office in the 
land, 


HIS PHYSICAL CONDITION MUST IMPOSE RE- 
STRICTIONS ON PRESIDENT’S ACTIVITIES 


What the President was telling the coun- 
try in that broadcast was this: For the rest 
of his time in the White House, he will have 
to conduct the duties of the Presidency on a 
sharply curtailed schedule. He is quite 
frankly and openly saying to the country 
that he can never be a truly full-time Presi- 
dent, unrestricted in his activities. 

This should bring no personal criticism 
upon the President, and I do not mean to 
imply any personal criticism of him. The 
curtained schedule he outlined to the people 
is entirely to be expected of a man of his age 
who has suffered a heart attack. The ques- 
tion the voters must consider, is, Should any 
man operating under known restrictions 
upon his activity be chosen for the toughest 
and most important job in the country? 
Should we, the citizens of the United States, 
deliberately choose a part-time President? 

The issue raised by the President, then, 
is “Shall we or shall we not have a part- 
time President?” 

What does this Issue mean to us, as citi- 
zens, and to our country? 
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ONLY THE PEESIDENT MAY MAKE FUNDAMENTAL 
POLICY DECISIONS 


First of all, I think this issue raises basic 
questions about our form of Government as 
it was designed by the Founding Fathers and 
set forth in the Constitution. Under the 
Constitution, “the Executive power shall be 
vested in a President of the United States 
of America”—who shall be elected by the 
people. Of course, the President must ap- 
point associates to help him administer the 
Government, but the Executive power re- 
sides in the President, and no one else. It 
is important to remember that none of the 
Cabinet officers is elected by or directly an- 
swerable to the people; in fact, nowhere in 
the Constitution is there any mention of a 
Cabinet. The same applies to members of 
the President’s personal staff. 

It would be idle to think that the Presi- 
dent can achieve the curtailed schedule de- 
manded by his doctors simply by dropping 
social and ceremonial functions from his 
schedule. He himself spoke of handing over 
to his associates functions which lie at the 
very core of the Presidency, and which, un- 
der the Constitution, cannot be delegated 
to nonelected subordinates of the Presi- 
dent. 

For example, the President spoke of 
having devoted “much time and effort,” dur- 
ing his first 2½ years in office, to the task 
of “clarifying our own thinking with re- 
spect to problems of international peace and 
our Nation’s security * * * problems of the 
Nation’s farmers; the need for highways; 
the building of schools; the extension of 
social welfare and a myriad of other items 
of similar importance.“ 

But then the President goes on to say, “In 
many cases these things can now be done 
equally well by my close associates.” 


ANY DELEGATION OF BASIC POLICYMAKING 
WOULD SHRINK PRESIDENCY 


This basic policymaking function, which 
Mr. Eisenhower proposes to delegate, is the 
Presidency itself. To delegate any basic part 
of this polic function, to non- 
elected subordinates actually means a 
shrinking of the office of the Presidency. 
Perhaps some fringe and ceremonial activi- 
ties can and should be dropped from the 
President's schedule. But Mr. Eisenhower 
is talking of transferring much more funda- 
mental functions and powers to his sub- 
ordinates, and I believe we citizens should 
think very carefully before we allow such 
powers to be placed in the hands of non- 
elected officials who are not directly re- 
sponsible to us. And we should also be 
wary of allowing such a fundamental change 
in the office of the Presidency. As the Presi- 
dent himself has said, The problem is what 
will be the effect on the Presidency, not on 
me.“ 

The noted columnist Walter Lippmann 
has commented that President Eisenhower’s 
television speech to the Nation was “the 
talk of a man who has managed to say, ‘Yes,’ 
but is still full of doubts and misgivings.” 
And, Mr. Lippmann added, Mr. Eisenhower's 
misgivings were unavoidable. That was so, 
he said, because—and I quote again: 

“Given his age and his illness, the one 
thing the doctors cannot promise him is 
that he may count on having the extraor- 
dinary energies required by the President 
of the United States. They may tell him, 
as they have told him, that by following a 
regime, the risks of death or disability are 
no greater in his case than for any other 
man. 

“But the real risk is that of a diminishing 
Chief Executive in what promises to be in- 
creasingly difficult and trying days. Five 
years are a long time at the President’s age, 
and under our system of government there 
is no way to delegate the critical responsi- 
bilities of the office. 
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“When the President is diminished, there 
is no one who can anticipate, seize, and 
master the great issues. Then the basic 
poe of policy is to muddle through some- 

OW. 

“Uncertainty about the Presidency has be- 
clouded all our affairs for several months. 
The uncertainty has not been cleared away. 
The debate which has been going on insido 
the White House and in the President’s 
mind is now to become a public debate in an 
election year. The people are to decide the 
most unusual question which has ever been 
put toa democracy. It is a big gamble.” 


CONTRACTION OF PRESIDENCY WOULD UPSET 
CONSTITUTIONAL BALANCE OF GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Eisenhower’s candidacy also poses the 
question of how much of the President’s 
authority and responsibility will be di- 
minished through disuse. How much will 
the Presidential office shrink through failure 
to take decisions which the President alone 
can take, decisions which cannot be referred 
to close associates or deputies? 

Any such contraction of the Presidency 
as is contemplated in the Eisenhower pro- 
posal cannot but upset the balances set up 
in our Constitution for the preservation of 
popular government. 

You know that the central pillar of that 
system is the separation of powers among 
the three coordinate branches of our Federal 
Government—the executive, the legislative, 
and the judiciary. You know too that each 
branch must fully discharge the responsibil- 
ities it bears under our Constitution if our 
system is to maintain its proper balance 
and function efficiently. 

When one branch is diminished in any 
way, a dangerous imbalance is created and 
a hazardous vacuum begins to develop in 
our Government, 


ALREADY THERE IS A LAPSE IN OUR 
CONSTITUTIONAL SYSTEM 


Unfortunately, there already has been a 
wide diffusion of the Presidential authority— 
on a scale unprecedented in our century— 
under the present administration. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s marked tendency to dele- 
gate the Executive leadership to deputies has 
been increasingly manifest since the begin- 
ning of his administration. During the 
period of hospitalization and recuperation 
from his heart attack, the diffusion of White 
House leadership to a sort of regency was 
necessarily complete. During the period of 
his resumption of what the White House 
describes as his normal duties, the absence 
of a full-time Presidential command has 
been made apparent. Some of the unhappy 
consequences of this situation are im- 
pressed on the public almost daily in news- 
paper accounts of incidents reflecting inde- 
cision, confusion, and drift, in both our in- 
ternational and domestic affairs. 

And now the people are being asked to 
sanction the indefinite extension of this lapse 
in our constitutional system, in circum- 
stances which make the hazards larger rather 
than smaller. 

In his television broadcast, Mr. Eisen- 
hower said he thought he could perform as 
well as ever all the important duties of the 
Presidency, because “I am actually doing so 
and have been so for many weeks.” 


RECENT EVENTS HIGHLIGHT LACK OF 
LEADERSHIP 

Since the President himself has chosen the 
early weeks of 1956 as the standard by which 
to judge his performance, let us look closely 
at the events of those weeks so that each of 
us can Judge whether our country has had 
the degree of Presidential leadership America 
will require in the next 5 years. 

It was during this period that the United 
States suffered the embarrassment of revers- 
ing itself twice in 2 days on the shipment of 
tanks to Saudi Arabia. When this incident 
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first broke into the news, the President was 
away from the White House, and the Secre- 
tary of State was not even reachable by tele- 
phone. The burden of this particular crisis 
fell on the Under Secretary of State and the 
President's Press Secretary. So shaky was 
our policy about arms shipment to the Middle 
Bast that the tank shipment had to be can- 
celled in the middle of the night—a decision 
that was reversed only 40 hours later. 

This incident is important because such 
confusion can only arise when there is no 
firm direction at the very top. If there were 
clear Presidential leadership in our Middle 
East policy, there would be no need for the 
uncertainty, the hesitation, the hasty orders, 
and counter-orders, 

So far as can be discerned, our Govern- 
ment still has no firm policy in the Middle 
East. Meanwhile, as America drifts, tensions 
in the Middle East mount. This is but one 
of many problems whose solution will not 
await the convenience of our Government. 

Another such problem is the new Soviet 
economic offensive which poses the most 
urgent new threat the free world has had to 
meet in its struggle with the Communists 
for the uncommitted areas. Here again, 
the President appears to have no clear policy 
for meeting this threat, and Secretary Dulles 
has not added to American stature by his 
recent claims that the West is making big 
gains and exerting the initiative in the cold 
war. 

An even clearer example of the vacuum 
of leadership was Mr. Dulles’ “brink of war” 
misadventure. What caused such consterna- 
tion throughout the free world was not so 
much Mr. Dulles’ exaggerated claim, but the 
fact that the policies of the Secretary of 
State did not seem to square with the stated 
policies of the President. Then, at a press 
conference, Mr. Eisenhower was given an 
opportunity to resolve the matter and re- 
assert his constitutional leadership. But he 
backed away, because he had not found time 
to read the Dulles article. 

During recent weeks, the President has re- 
fused to meet directly the serious charges 
by General Ridgwey that the cuts in our 
defense forces were dictated by political 
rather than military consideration. 

Meanwhile, the farm crisis has deepened 
further, but there has been no evidence of 
Presidential intervention to impart the 
urgency and imagination needed to meet this 
emergency. 

These are but a few examples of the ad- 
ministration’s indecision, and of Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s isolation from the stream of events 
revealed by the administration’s on-again, 
off-again approach to so many problems. 
The evidence that Mr. Eisenhower has been 
a part-time President is confirmed far more 
by administration indecision and uncer- 
tainty than by the fact that the President's 
workload has been reduced from a 55- to 60- 
hour week prior to his illness to a 35- to 40- 
hour week today. 

AMERICAN PEOPLE CANNOT SANCTION DEMOTION 
OF THE PRESIDENCY 

The real burden of the Presidency—the 
policy and command decisions—cannot be 
reduced. Instead, those burdens are growing 
constantly, and the evidence of recent weeks 
tell us that they cannot properly be carried 
by any President confined to the regime 
which Mr. Eisenhower must follow. 

Mr. Eisenhower's decision to seek another 
term as President on a limited schedule and 
under strict medical supervision is, to my 
mind, contrary to the rule he sets forth in 
his autobiography, Crusade in Europe. 

“The doctors took charge,” he writes in 
an account of a serious illness which struck 
him while he was our supreme commander 
in Europe. 

“Por 4 days they would not let me move,” 
he continues, “and during that time I not 
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only recovered my health, I learned a lesson 
I did not thereafter violate: A full measure 
of health is basic to successful command.” 
I think we can all agree that if a full 
measure of health is ever needed anywhere, it 
is needed in the White House. So, in con- 
cluding this talk, I do not hesitate to say 
that the American people cannot and will 
not sanction the Republican proposal for a 
part-time President to deal with full-time 
problems. They will never agree to de- 
motion of the Presidency at a time when the 
whole free world looks to the American Chief 
Executive for strength and leadership. 


Annual Questionnaire of Hon. Alvin M. 
Bentley to Constituents in His Congres- 
sional District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I wish 
to insert the following result of my an- 
nual questionnaire to constituents of my 
congressional district: 

Mancz 14. 1956. 

Congressman ALVIN M. BENTLEY, Repub- 
lcan, Michigan, today released the results 
of his annual questionnaire sent to resi- 
dents of the Eighth Congressional District 
of Michigan. Mr. BENTLEY said that he had 
received about a 15-percent return on the 
55,000 questionnaires. Those replying were 
divided into occupations as follows: 


The following is the list of questions in- 
cluded in the Congressman’s poll and the 
percentage replying affirmatively to the in- 
dividual answers (percentages do not usually 
total 100 because few persons answered all 
questions): 

1. On the question of farm price supports, 
I am in favor of: 

Percent 

(1) Supports at 90 percent of parity. 15.4 
(2) Flexible supports from 75 to 90 per- 

cent of parity . 43.9 

(3) No supports 30.8 

Mr. BENTLEY commented that farmers who 
replied to this question voted as follows: 

(1) 28.2 percent. 

(2) 31.1 percent. 

(3) 34.6 percent. 


2. If there is a surplus in our national 
budget next year, I favor: 

Percent 

(1) Apply the surplus toward retire- 

ment of the national debt 

(2) An income tax cut through in- 

creasing personal exemptions... 

(3) A tax cut through lowering per- 

sonal tax rates 

(4) Reducing the corporate tax rates 

(5) Cutting excise taxes 6.2 

A majority of all groups voted for (I). 


Several persons voted for more than one 
answer. 


27.8 


14.3 
1.9 


4909 


3. In the field of Federal aid to education, 
I favor: 
Percent 
(1) The Federal Government providing 
school-construction funds to 
States on a matching basis 33.3 
(2) The Federal Government making 
long-term, low-interest loans to 
States for school construction... 44.5 
(3) No Federal aid — 20.1 
All groups gave a majority to (2). 
4. For financing Federal aid to highways, 
I favor: 
Percent 
(1) The issuance of bonds to be re- 
tired from future gas and fuel 
62.2 
(2) Tax increases on gasoline, other 
fuels, trucks, tires, and related 


All groups gave a majority to (1). 
5. Military and economic aid to friendly 
foreign nations should be: 


Percent 
N 6.6 
(2) Kept at present levels 58.7 
S — 24.0 


All groups gave a majority to (2). 

6. New social-security legislation should: 
Percent 

(1) Lower the retirement age for 
39.0 
(2) pony t increased outside earn- 
FTT G 
(3) Permit disabled workers to get 
benefits at age 50 
(4) Increase minimum benefits to re- 
tired workers 8 33.8 


Farmers and workers gave a majority of 
their votes to (3); all other groups to (2). 

7. If you answer any part of question No. 
6, should contributions be raised to keep the 
system on a pay-as-you-go basis? 


51.6 
52.4 


Percent 
— ⁵ T.. RE PS SAR SORE S, 
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All groups voted in the affirmative. 
- 2 Regarding the McCarran-Walter Act, 
avor: 


Percent 
(1) Changing its provisions to permit 


more liberal immigration 11.3 
(2) Repealing the act 10. 5 
(3) Leaving it unchanged -- — 48.3 


All groups gave a majority vote to (3). 
This question was omitted by many. 
9. To balance the post-office budget, I 
favor: 
Pereent 
(1) Raise first-class rates if necessary_ 36.3 
(2) Raise only second- and third-class 


cc ee ee 4 
(3) Leave the postal budget in the red 
but no raises_................... 9.0 


All groups voted for (2). 

10. The Federal Government should pro- 
vide low-cost disaster insurance against 
floods and other catastrophes: 


Percent 
2 ͤ Ä E =-- 59.0 
1162 —— AA 20. 7 


All groups voted affirmatively. 
11. I favor passage of a right-to-work law 
outlawing the union shop: 


Percent 
FP———T—T—VTP—TV———— AAE — 64.0 
NN AAA S 20. 4 


All groups voted in the majority affirma- 
tively. Workers voted 483 percent “yes,” 
and 36.0 percent “no.” 

12. I favor permitting labor unions to use 
compulsory membership dues for political 
purposes: 


Percent 
ci Ue, ee ee ee eee 6.4 
r poh as MRD PIAS PRISE —.. LEDER SAES 3. 79. 2 
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A majority of all groups voted negatively. 
Workers voted 9.8 percent “yes” and 79.2 
percent no.“ 

13. Hawaii and Alaska should both be ad- 
mitted as States: 


Percent 
52% A» »» »»»» „„ 70.6 
Pa o S R EOI INE NAE E E N ENSA O AN an iene = 9.9 


All groups voted affirmatively. 
14. The Federal Government should con- 
trol natural gas prices: 
Percent 
(1) At the welhead - 
(2) In interstate pipelines 
MES ue pS as 


Farmers and other groups gave a slight 
majority to (1), all remaining categories an 
equally slight majority to (2). 

15. 1 think the Federal Government 
should check the growth in size of: 


Percent 
(1) Corporations aeeie 49.8 
(2) Labor unions 66.6 
(3) Government itself 47.7 


Mr. BENTLEY commented here: “Many per- 
sons voted for 2 and even 3 of these answers. 
However, all groups gave a majority to (2). 
The yote among workers was surprising since 
it was 53.5 percent for (1) and 58.5 percent 
for (2).” 

The Michigan Congressman concluded by 
saying: 

“The results of this poll are very helpful 
to me and I wish to express my appreciation 
to all those who replied. I also want to 
thank those who included their personal 
comments and opinions. All of those will 
be personally answered as soon as possible. 

“I would say that the most controversial 
questions appear to be on the farm program, 
the type of Federal aid to education, the 
nature of social-security amendments, postal 
rates, natural gas control, and certainly the 
final question, No. 15. During the balance 
of this session and during the next Congress, 
if I am reelected, I shall do my best to re- 
fiect majority opinion within my district, 
guided by my own judgment and considera- 
tion in all these matters.” 


Anniversary of Hungarian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, IR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, more than 100 years ago, in the year 
1848, the Hungarian people under the 
leadership of Louis Kossuth revolted 
against an authoritarian regime. Un- 
fortunately their independence was 
short-lived. That day of independence 
is still celebrated, nevertheless, in thou- 
sands of homes both in Europe and the 
United States. Indeed, there are today 
many fine men and women living in my 
own congressional district who have 
been obliged to flee from Hungary and 
seek refuge in our own country. They 
have come here to escape a newer tyr- 
anny which tightly grips their native 
land. 

Although the Hungarian people today 
still suffer from oppression, the celebra- 
tion of this March 15 anniversary should 
give them hope and inspiration. A desire 
for liberty is an invincible force. The 
cause of freedom, and the will of a 
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people for independence cannot be 
quenched. We here in the United States 
can salute their courage and wish them 
well, 


Bill To Amend Credit Union Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


i OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting herewith a proposed amendment 
to the Credit Union Act Iam introducing 
today, along with an explanation of the 
proposal. It is as follows: 


Following amendment of the Federal 
Credit Union Act as proposed, the sections 
referred to would read, through the amended 
parts, as follows (portions in brackets being 
the additions): 

“Section 7 (5), Federal Credit Union 
Act (12 U. S. C., sec. 1757 (5)): To make 
loans with maturities not exceeding 3 years 
to its members for provident or productive 
purposes upon such terms and conditions as 
this chapter and the bylaws provide and as 
the credit committee [ (except as provided in 
section 11 (d) of this chapter)] may ap- 
prove, at rates of interest not exceeding 1 
percent per month on unpaid balances (in- 
clusive of all charges incident to making the 
loan): Provided, That no loans to a director, 
Officer, or member of a committee shall ex- 
ceed the amount of his holdings in the 
Federal credit union as represented by 
shares thereof.” 

“Section 11 (d), Federal Credit Union Act 
(12 U. S. C., sec. 1761 (d)): The credit com- 
mittee shall hold such meetings as the busi- 
ness of the Federal credit union may re- 
quire and not less frequently than once a 
month (of which meetings due notice shall 
be given to members of the committee) to 
consider applications for loans. No loan 
shall be made unless approved by a majority 
of the entire committee and by all the 
members of the committee who are present 
at the meeting at which the application 
is considered: [Provided, however, (i) the 
credit committee may delegate to the treas- 
urer or assistant treasurer authority to ap- 
prove a loan to a member of a Federal 
credit union which is secured in its en- 
tirety by an assignment of shares in such 
Federal credit union owned by such member 
which are not impaired by pledge or as- 
signment as security on any other loan to 
such member or others, and (ii) the credit 
committee may appoint one or more loan 
officers, who may be the treasurer or assist- 
ant treasurer, and delegate to him (them) 
power to approve or disapprove loans within 
limitations authorized by the committee on 
any such loan officer. The applicant for a 
loan may appeal from the decision of the 
loan officer to the credit committee. No 
loan officer, including the treasurer or as- 
sistant treasurer, if appointed as such, shall 
have authority to disburse funds of the Fed- 
eral credit union for any loan which has 
been approved by him except as to loans 
secured in accordance with subdivision (i) 
of this subsection. No more than one mem- 
ber of the credit committee may be ap- 
pointed as a loan officer. A loan officer may 
be compensated to the extent authorized by 
the board of directors. All loans approved 
by treasurer, assistant treasurer, or a loan 
officer shall be reviewed by the credit com- 
mittee at its next regular meeting].” 

There are two purposes in the proposed 
legislation, The first is to permit the credit 
committee of a Federal credit union to dele- 
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gate to the treasurer or assistant treasurer 
authority to approve a loan which is fully 
secured by the member’s shares in the credit 
union, and to disburse funds therefor. In 
this respect, if the treasurer or assistant 
treasurer has authority to approve and dis- 
burse a loan secured by shares it might pre- 
vent the member withdrawing them to meet 
his needs, particularly if he must have funds 
immediately. Members usually prefer to bor- 
row than to withdraw savings. 

The second purpose is to give the credit 
committee the right to appoint one or more 
loan officers and delegate to him (them) 
power to approve or disapprove loans within 
limitations determined by the committee, 
with the applicant having the right to appeal 
from the decision of the loan officer to the 
credit committee. No loan officer would 
have authority to disburse funds for any 
loan which he has approved as a loan officer, 
if he is also a disbursing officer of the credit 
union, except as to loans fully secured by the 
borrowing member’s shares. 

The credit committee will have the respon- 
sibility of appointing the loan officer, and 
all loans made in accordance with either of 
the foregoing provisions must be reviewed 
by the committee at its next regular meeting. 

The enactment of these amendments to 
the Federal Credit Union Act would enable 
federally chartered credit unions to render 
more prompt and efficient service to their 
borrowing members. 


Committee for Montazzolesi Children’s 
Welfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, all of us in this body were 
especially conscious of the warm bond 
of friendship between the people of the 
United States and the people of the Re- 
public of Italy when President Giovanni 
Gronchi visited us recently and ad- 
dressed a joint session of the Congress. 
Preservation of this close feeling is vital 
to the welfare of both nations. Our 
Government has done much to help our 
Italian friends. Much more remains to 
be done, and perhaps emphasis should 
now be on private, rather than public, 
efforts. 

Recently I called the attention of this 
body to the support given by many 
Americans to Boys Towns of Italy, a 
magnificient program designed to give 
war orphans the opportunity of achiev- 
ing a meaningful way of life. A new 
expression of our friendship for Italy 
was born recently in a community in my 
district—Scotch Plains, N. J. A group 
of my constituents have formed the 
Committee for Montazzolesi Children’s 
Welfare, choosing as their honorary 
chairmen Don Nicola Masciuli, of Mon- 
tazzoli, Italy, and Rev. John S. Nelligan, 
pastor of St. Bartholomew the Apostle 
Church, Scotch Plains, at whose invita- 
tion Don Masciuli had visted the United 
States last summer. 

This organization has dedicated its 
efforts to raising funds for the establish- 
ment of a children’s nursery in Montaz- 
zoli, The officers are Paul Di Francesco, 
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president; Warren Sangiuliano, vice 
president; Felix Novello, secretary; and 
Arthur Venneri, treasurer. These men— 
indeed, all the members and contribu- 
tors to the Committee for Montazzolesi 
Children’s Welfare—are to be com- 
mended for their dedicated work on a 
project which embodies as little else can 
the friendship we hold for Italy and the 
determination we feel to help Italian 
children get a healthy start toward pro- 
ductive and happy lives. 


A Bill To Provide Insurance for Motor 
Vehicle Employees of the Post Office 
Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Tues- 
day, March 13, I had introduced a bill, 
H. R. 9911, which would provide for the 
insuring against accidents of the em- 
ployees of the Post Office Department 
who drive vehicles in the carrying out 
of their duties. 

Under present law, there is no protec- 
tion whatsoever for the individual postal 
employee who is assigned to the duty of 
driving a Post Office Department vehicle 
if he is involved in an accident. True, 
the Department itself has authority un- 
der the Federal Tort Claims Act to make 
settlements up to a certain amount with 
any injured party. However, this does 
not preclude the possibility of the driver 
of a postal vehicle also being sued and 
having a judgment rendered against him, 
irrespective of whether or not the De- 
partment has or has not acknowledged 
liability and made a settlement. There 
have been a considerable number of in- 
stances reported of situations where in- 
dividual employees find judgments ren- 
dered against them for accidents for 
which the Department accepts no re- 
sponsibility and makes no payment. 

At the present time there is no provi- 
sion for insurance to cover the possible 
liability of these drivers for damages or 
injuries caused by the vehicle they are 
operating in the performance of official 
duties. Equity and good conscience cer- 
tainly dictate that some provision should 
be made to provide insurance coverage 
for these drivers who are sometimes 
called upon to operate trucks or other 
vehicles that may not be in completely 
satisfactory operating condition. Addi- 
tionally, in many cases weather condi- 
tions and other traffic hazards increase 
the possibility of accidents. We all know 
the motto of the postal employees: 
“Neither snow, nor rain, nor heat, nor 
gloom of night shall stay these couriers 
from the swift completion of their ap- 
pointed rounds.” These employees are 
in what might be termed a hazardous 
situation because of the service they 
render, their devotion to duty, their cus- 
tomary habit of driving vehicles when- 
ever postal service is needed regardless 
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of prevailing conditions. Because of 
this, they are placed in extraordinary 
situations, above and beyond that which 
most drivers face, in which there is much 
greater danger of sustaining accidents. 

The probable cost of such large-fleet 
insurance coverage for postal vehicle 
drivers as recommended in my bill would 
not be prohibitive and would certainly 
be a sound investment for the Govern- 
ment when compared with the highly 
desirable measure of protection and as- 
surance it would provide for these em- 
ployees and their families. 


Bill To Amend Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
NN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, today I 
introduced a bill which would author- 
ize the Secretary of Agriculture to make 
loans to the operators of farms which 
are smaller than those capable of sup- 
porting family units. 

This bill is intended to supplement the 
purposes of H. R. 8834 and H. R. 8835, 
which I earlier in the session introduced 
to liberalize credit through the Farmers 
Home Administration, to worthy farm- 
ers who cannot obtain credit from pri- 
vate sources, but who can repay such 
loans is given liberal enough terms. In 
essence, this bill would: 

First. Authorize real estate loans to 
owner-operators of family-type farms 
for the refinancing of debts. Insured 
loans for this purpose may not exceed 
$45 million per fiscal year. This would 
authorize refinancing as the sole purpose 
of the loan where it is now limited to an 
incidental loan purpose. 

Second. Authorize real estate and op- 
erating loans under titles I and II of the 
act on less than adequate farms where 
satisfactory off-farm income is to be 
available. This would permit the De- 
partment to more adequately serve the 
credit needs of farmers and ranchers for 
housing and other farm buildings and 
assist low-income farmers under the 
Rural Development Program. 

Third. Increase the aggregate amount 
of insured loans for a fiscal year from 
$100 million to $125 million. 

Fourth. Eliminate the present limita- 
tion on insured loans of not exceeding 
90 percent of the fair and reasonable 
value of the farm, thereby placing the 
insured loans and direct loans under 
title I on the same basis. 

Fifth. Eliminating the requirements 
that loans may not be made in excess of 
the average value of efficient family-type 
farm management units in the county, 
thereby making it possible to serve any 
family-type farm operator who is other- 
ye eligible for credit services under the 
act. 

Sixth. Provide that, not to exceed 10 
percent of the annual appropriation for 
operating loans under title II may be 
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used for loans in excess of $10,000 but 
in no event in excess of $20,000. 

Seventh. Permit in justifiable cases, 
due to causes beyond the borrower’s con- 
trol, outstanding loans to be renewed or 
extended for a period not to exceed 11 
years and also authorize the agency to 
make further loans in such cases during 
the ll-year period. Present limitation 
is 7 years. : 

Eighth. Change the name of loans un- 
der title II from “Production and Sub- 
sistence Loans” to “Operating Loans.” 

Ninth, Extend and revise the author- 
ity under the statute for the compro- 
mise, adjustment, and reduction of debts 
for loans being serviced by the agency. 
These suggested amendments are based 
upon operating experience that would 
improve the loan-servicing aspects of 
the agency’s program. 

Tenth. There are several other minor 
changes of less significance but which 
would improve the administration of the 
program, 


Public Opinicn in the Seventh Congres- 
siona! District of Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I 
am inserting a questionnaire submitted 
to voters of the Seventh District of Vir- 
ginia, together with the answers thereto. 

To each of the 3,668 voters who 
answered this questionnaire, I am send- 
ing a copy of this statement. In addi- 
tion, I am returning the original ques- 
tionnaire as filled out by each of them. 
This is to enable each person to com- 
pare his answers with the overall re- 
sults. It will also assure each person 
that his answers are confidential. 

Many of those answering were kind 
enough to write some comments. There 
were four topics which were the sub- 
ject of more comment than others. 

These topics are: 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


Opinion was sought in the question- 
naire on the changes in the social se- 
curity law in the bill now pending in the 
Congress. Of the answers received, 
2,515 favored the measure and 993 op- 
posed it. Many of those who opposed 
wrote that they did so because they 
thought the bill did not go far enough. 
In addition, over half of those answer- 
ing the questionnaire wrote in comments 
advocating various methods of liberaliz- 
ing the existing law. 

It is important that everyone realize 
that the benefits payable under social 
security come entirely from the fund 
paid in by the working people and their 
employers, and by the self-employed, in 
the social security tax. In other words, 
social security is an insurance fund, and 
if the benefits are larger than the fund 
= stand, there will be no money to pay 

em. 
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For example, in full operation, it 
would cost nearly $2 billion a year for 
every year the basic benefit age was 
lowered from 65. It would be necessary 
to increase the tax paid by the working 
people and their employers a total of 
about 1 percent for each year lowered. 

THIRD CLASS MAIL 


A total of 3,087 persons favored re- 
quiring advertising circulars and letters 
now sent at reduced bulk rate to pay the 
full first-class rate. Only 163 were op- 
posed to this. 

In January, I introduced a bill to do 
this. I am regretful that the bill has 
been opposed by the administration. 
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RACIAL INTEGRATION OF SCHOOLS 


Many answering the questionnaire ex- 
pressed the hope that Congress would 
pass a law restricting the effect of the 
decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Southern Congressmen and Senators 
are in agreement that it is impossible 
to do this. Indeed, there may be dan- 
ger that the Congress would enact legis- 
lation to carry out the Supreme Court 
decision. 

INCREASED PERSONAL EXEMPTION ON INCOME 
TAX 

Many of those answering wrote com- 

ments advocating increase in personal 
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exemption. Those answering the ques- 
tionnaire also voted 2,961 to 583 
against any tax reduction until the Fed- 
eral budget is balanced. 

The Federal budget is not yet bal- 
anced, and there would be a loss in reve- 
nue to the Treasury of $2,400,000,000 for 
every $100 that personal exemptions are 
raised. 

It is my sincere hope that soon Gov- 
ernment expenditures may be reduced 
to the point that Congress may enact 
legislation giving tax relief to those in 
the lower income brackets. 

The questionnaire and the results fol- 
low: 


1. Do you favor continuing military aid to foreign nations presumed 1 10 to us? 
2. Do yon vor continuing economic aid to foreign nations presumed friend 


(a) For 1 year? 
(b) On a long-term basis? 


Do you sppcore shifting unused United States immigration quotas to countries which have used up their quotas? 
ink our 771 ETAS quotas should be changed in favor of the nations of southern Euro 
States should join the Organization for Trade Cooperation, an e agency to administer reciprocal trade agree- 


be you t 
$: Do 3 think the Unite: 


ents’ 
6. By ey, a treaty is the highest obligation of the United States. Do you favor the Bricker amendment to the Constitution which would provide 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


y to us 


2423 | 907 338 
2,001 905 
814 1, 454 

1,095 2, 033 540 

SNL NAE E R AP NE ERS 584] 2,245 839 


that, “No — or other international agreement shall of itself be law within the United States, nor shall it enlarge the power of the Congress 


to enact aw F E E E S E VwᷣVw -wmwmœn E O S 


8. Do you ap 


a A S crop production so. , E d , / 
9. Do you think farmers should be permitted to raise outside of quotas as much wheat as they need for feed on the farm?_ 
10. Do you approve limiting the amount of price support money avallable © any one farmer or farm operation? 


11. Do you favor exem 


15. Do you believe the Federal budget should be balanced before tax reductions of any kind are considered? 


AGRICULTURE 


FEDERAL FINANCES 


ve of a soil bank plan, which would pay farmers in cash or surplus commodities or both, to take a portion of their producing lands 


1,475 1, 281 912 
N 
l r eee N | 
1,526 1,754 388 
786 679. 203 
ANETA ai PAEL 397 320 
899 158 
756 289 
1,662 1,365 
637 968 
2, 368 935 


2, 961 583 124 


16. If it becomes clear that the sentiment in Congress is for some tax relief, even though the budget is not balanced, indicate by numbering in the 


orderne ot . 5 these proposals: 


uction or elimination of the capital gains tax. 


Gas Reduction in the corporate income tax. 


284) Reduction or elimination of Federal excise tax. 
(1, 497) Increase in the personal exemptions under the income tax. 
(607) A flat, across the board reduction in the individual income tax. 
graduated reduction in the individual income tax. 


i: ue the set E is balanced, do you think tax reduction should be delayed until some reduction is made in the national debt?.. 


fice Department continued to operate at a heavy loss, although Ist-class mail substantially pays its own way. 50 you think an 


bay in postal rates is preferable to making up the postal deficit out of taxes? 


19. If so, would you favor 


A 1-cant increase in the Ist-class rate to help make up the deficit on the other types of mail? 


8 An increase in parcel post rates 
An increase in the rates on ela 


spape rs and magazines? 
(d) Requiring advertising circulars and letters now sent at the reduced bulk rate to pay the full Ist-class rute? 


PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS 


— —— — iaeei 2. 538 736 304 
„ 700 | 1,852 1,116 
966 | 1,503 1,199 


20. Do you fayor a new Federal highway program with emphasis on improving the major Paroda roads of We 2, 132 1,139 397 
21. II so, do you think the Federal Government should have the say as to which roads are to be improved: 4 1,243 | 1,662 763 
d you prefer a new Federal highway program which merely provided more money on the matching basis with the States as at prensa 2,155 914 599 

2. If ves are to have a new Federal highway construction program, su on the existing plan, do you think it should be finance 
By-an Increase In the Federal gasoline tax alone? dd . . ewabeneneaccen 963 | 1,486 1,219 
b By an increase in the Federal gasoline tax ne in Federal excise taxes on motor vehicles and motor vehicle parts, such as tires? 1, 461 1, 246 
24, Do you believe that trucks pay their fair share of high Way. Coke hy, EAR MERA SS Ra Ee PS ee ees 29 


25. If not, how would you suggest the highway user tax burden be equalized?_. 
26. Do 5 u favor direct Federal grants to the States for school construction? 

font regulation, or court order, required that such Federal money could go only to integrated schools, would you favor taking the money 
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27. Ifa 


28. Do you favor requiring Federal registration of union pension funds and public disclosure of their finances? 

29. Do you favor extending the compulsory $1 minimum wage and 40-hour eck, with time-and-half for overtime, 
ies, dry cleaners, shoe-repair sho 

30. Do you favor direct Federal insurance to cover losses by nat . 

31. If not, do you favor Federal subsidization of such insurance to permit private insurance companies 

32. Do you ſavor extending social security, or an equivalent plan, to professional groups not now covered? 

33. o vou Sya 7. — women aiso for ng: case benefits under social security 


ments, such as hotels, laundri 


t in the social security 


37. Do you favor a compulsory F 


88. Do you favor a Federal law to apo et State laws as to voting qualifications in order to eliminate poll taxes? 


LAROR AND SOCIAL WELFARE 


ters such as floods, hurricanes, and earthquakes? ___- 
to sell it at low rates? 


at 62, instead of 65, and disabled persons at 50, with an 


966 | 2,310 392 

c AT ERA 2, 960 354 354 
TESTA 1,740 | 1,689 239 
1,577 | 1, 744 37 

1,280. | 1,352 1,086 

TTT 2,146 | 1,166 356 
2,515 993 160 

1,360 | 1,935 373 

1,613 | 1,564 491 

896 | 2,512 260 

1,265 | 2,057 346 

FEE -| 1,092 | 2, 400 167 
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Pell City Courthouse Dedication 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD & 
statement made by my colleague, Mr. 
Roeerts, of Alabama, at the dedication 
of the magnificent new county court- 
house in Pell City, Ala., on March 3: 

PELL Crry COURTHOUSE DEDICATION 


It is a great honor to be here with all of 
you today on this occasion of the dedication 
of the new county courthouse. This mag- 
nificent new courthouse can truly be claimed 
one of the most beautiful in the Nation and 
it is only fitting that it should grace our 
lovely St. Clair County. 

The history of St. Clair County is fascinat- 
ing and, indeed, one which is truly American. 
The county was created by an act of the 
Alabama Territorial Legislature in Novem- 
ber 1818, and was named in honor of the very 
prominent Revolutionary War soldier, Gen. 
Arthur St. Clair. As man pushed the 
frontier southward and westward, St. Clair 
County played an important role. Here in 
1813 Gen. Andrew Jackson erected Fort 
Strother just above the shallow ford across 
the Coosa River which in 1540 had been 
visited by De Soto’s expedition. Fort Strother 
was vital as a base of operations against 
the Creeks during the Creek Indian War. 

The heritage of St. Clair County with its 
area of 641 square miles, is one in which all 
of us can take pride. The first county court- 
house was begun in Ashville in 1821. The 
branch courthouse in Pell City was begun in 
1903. Now today we witness this magnifi- 
cent new edifice, a symbol of the faith and 
the pride which the citizens of this com- 
munity and the county have in their fine 
local government. 

At this time I should also like to pay my 
respects to the Honorable Judge Forman, 
who has been probate judge of St. Clair 
County since 1935. Judge Forman, in co- 
operation with the able members of the 
County Commission has done much to guide 
the growth and progress of our county. 

On this very pleasant occasion I wish to 
extend my congratulations to this com- 
munity and the county. I feel that this 
lovely new building symbolizes the faith, 
so characteristic of all of you—your faith 
in the progress in the future. 

The building of this courthouse is the 
beginning of a new era in the history of 
St. Clair County. With one of the finest 
road systems in the State, through the efforts 
of your able probate judge and members 
of the county commission, the foundation 
has been well laid for the progress that is 
to come. Industry will be balanced with 
agriculture. Recently the Alabama Power 
Co. announced the building of 5 dams— 
2 of which will border on St. Clair County. 
The hydroelectric power developed at these 
dams will furnish the necessary electricity 
which industry is seeking. 

It is the duty of the Congress, under the 
Constitution, to develop our great waterway, 
the Coosa River, which is more than 659 
miles long and extends from the city of 
Rome, Ga., to Mobile, Ala. And, it is going 
to be developed. 

The Bible says, “Where there is no vision, 
the people perish.” Let us have the vision 
today to realize our responsibilities and to 
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develop our young people who must take 
over the reins of leadership in a few years. 
Let us here resolve that as we dedicate this 
magnificent edifice that we at the same time 
shall dedicate ourselves to the continuing 
development of this great county to the end 
that it may take its place in the forefront 
of Alabama’s 67 counties and with its great 
natural resources it may make a great con- 
tribution to the defense, health and wel- 
fare of our State and our Nation. Let us 
all remember, as said in the 127th Psalm: 


“Except the Lord build the House 
They labour in vain that build it 
Except the Lord keepeth the city 
The watchman waketh but in vain.” 


Elpidio Quirino: Symbol of Democracy 
in the Philippines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, Elpidio 
Quirino, to whom I would like to pay 
tribute today, rose from obscurity to 
become the second President of the Phil- 
ippine Republic. On his way to that 
office, he became an eminent lawyer, a 
distinguished and shrewd legislator and 
a keen economist. Like many of our own 
American leaders, he was a self-made 
man. 

He was born of humble parents on 
November 16, 1890. His early life was 
a constant struggle against poverty. 
Notwithstanding numerous hardships, he 
was determined to receive an education, 
and by working his way through col- 
lege he finally received his law degree. 

He was an instrumental force in the 
struggle for Philippine independence: it 
was largely as a result of his efforts that 
our Congress passed the Tydings-Mc- 
Duffie Act in 1932 setting July 4, 1946, 
as the date for independence. Quirino 
was also a drafter of the Philippine Re- 
public’s constitution, which was ac- 
cepted by his people on May 15, 1935. 

In addition to being a wise man active 
in his country’s affairs, Quirino was also 
a brave one. Tangible evidence of his 
courage was his refusal to compromise 
with the Japanese invaders. In Decem- 
ber of 1941 he rejected a post offered to 
him by the puppet government. He 
chose rather to resist the encroacher 
and became a leader of the underground 
movement. In an act of heartless cru- 
elty the Japanese retaliated by massa- 
cring his wife and three children. 

Perhaps Quirino’s greatest contribu- 
tion to the Philippine nation was his 
prodigious efforts to rehabilitate and re- 
construct his country after the war. As 
first Vice President of the Philippine Re- 
public, he was the man most responsible 
for negotiating for the American aid that 
bolstered the Philippines’ sagging econ- 
omy. 

He became the leader of his govern- 
ment upon the death of President Man- 
ual Roxas on April 15, 1948. Under his 
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administration, with the continued as- 
sistance of United States financial and 
technical aid, the Philippines made rapid 
economic progress. His knowledge of 
economics was an aid in stabilizing the 
currency and in placing the budget in a 
satisfactory position. 

Elpidio Quirino was also a stanch foe 
of communism. The elimination of the 
Communist Huk menace on the islands, 
while he was in office, assisted national as 
well as free world security by preventing 
the expansion of communism in South- 
east Asia. He was also credited with 
urging a defense pact similar to the 
North Atlantic Organization which cul- 
minated in the formation of the South- 
east Asia Defense Organization. 

Quirino always displayed tenacity and 
perseverance while encountering any 
adversity. Even his political adversar- 
ies were the first to admit that he was a 
fighter; and that in defeat he was never 
morose and in victory never arrogant. 
The fact that the Philippines are today 
considered “a showplace of democracy in 
the Far East“ is in large measure due to 
his great statesmanship. The Philip- 
pines have lost a great leader, and Amer- 
icans everywhere have lost a friend. 


A Bill To Limit the Total Amount of Price 
Support Which May Be Made Available 
With Respect to the Products of Any 
Farm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, we have in 
this country some 4.7 million farms, of 
which some 480,000 produce about 51 
percent of the total value of all farm 
products sold. As you can see, these are 
the largest and most efficient farms 
operated by farmers with the highest 
income. 

Under our price-support program, the 
largest commodity loans have been made 
not to family-sized farms, but to corpo- 
ration farms which are found among this 
9 percent or 480,000 farms which produce 
over half of all our agricultural products. 
For example, two corporation farms re- 
ceived cotton loans last year in excess 
of $1 million; 2 received wheat loans in 
excess of $325,000, and 2 received corn 
loans in excess of $100,000. 

I seriously doubt, Mr. Speaker, that 
these largest farms require unlimited 
price-support assistance. Our objective, 
as President Eisenhower pointed out in 
his special agricultural message in early 
January, is to protect the family-sized 
farm. For this reason, I send to the 
desk for introduction a bill which pro- 
vides that price support shall not be 
made available during any calendar year 
with respect to the products of any one 
farm of a total value, determined on the 
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basis of the support price, in excess of 
$100,000. 

It is the large corporation farm en- 
couraged by a rigid 90 percent price pro- 
gram that has been producing wheat, 
cotton, and corn for Government storage 
warehouses, rather than for human con- 
sumption. This they have been able to 
do by applying to their land just the 
right amounts of labor and equipment 
which enables them to produce the larg- 
est output at the lowest possible cost per 
unit of output. This, of course, results 
in the highest gross income which is 
possible to achieve with their particular 
size of farm, or, as the economist puts it, 
“scale of plant.” 

A measure of their success in filling 
Government warehouses is provided by 
the inventory levels of wheat, corn, and 
cotton held by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation as of January 31, 1956, the 
latest date for which this data is avail- 
able. At that time the Commodity 
Credit Corporation held in inventory: 
$71,691,644 bushels of wheat, 746,698,536 
bushels of corn, 6,684,441 bales of cotton. 

This limitation of $100,000 is high 
enough to give full protection to effi- 
ciently operated family farms and in this 
respect follows the recommendation 
President Eisenhower made in his spe- 
cial agricultural message. It is also high 
enough to prevent any adverse effect 
upon the price-support program, and the 
total amounts of commodities which 
some producers might put on the market 
as a result of the limitation will not be 
so great that they would materially affect 
the market price. 


University of Buffalo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, we in 
Buffalo can once again take justifiable 
pride in our splendid university. Free- 
doms Foundation has honored the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo with award of the 
George Washington honor medal, plus 
$200, for its conference on American 
student life and higher education, held 
last June for 40 foreign Fulbright 
scholars. 

There is cause for additional pride, in 
the plan for disposition of the cash 
award. In order to achieve a multiplier 
effect, it is proposed that for the next 4 
years an annual award of $50 in silver 
will be presented to the resident of, or 
student in, Erie and Niagara counties 
who makes the greatest contribution to 
international understanding, with the 
nominations being judged by the Stu- 
dent Council of the College of Arts and 
Sciences. This was announced by Dr. 
Richard H. Heindel, dean of that col- 
lege who further stated: 

I believe the plan is appropriate in view 
of the nature of the conference which won 
the award and the fact that international 
understanding is a crucial element in the 
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American way of life. Besides, it enables 


us to recognize that many persons and or- 
ganizations from the two counties pitched 
in to make the conference a success, 


Among the local cooperating agencies 
last June were Canisius College, Niagara 
University, State Teachers College, and 
the Albright Art Gallery. 


Hungarian Freedom Day, March 15, 1956 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, March 
15, 1848, was a memorable day in the his- 
story of the Hungarian nation. It is 
still celebrated by the Hungarians as the 
day of the liberation of Hungary from 
the tyrannical rule of Austria. It was 
on that date that the students and peo- 
ple of Budapest, encouraged and inspired 
by their marvelous leader, Louis Kossuth, 
started the movement to regain their 
freedom and equality. 

Following the Congress of Vienna, 
Hungary was put under the control of 
the Austrian monarch. This Emperor 
had promised to rule Hungary according 
to her constitution and laws, but did not 
keep his word. In succeeding years the 
constitution of Hungary was suspended 
and its lawmaking body, the Diet, was 
not convoked. Instead, a campaign of 
terror was pursued; right of free speech 
and freedom of the press was suspended. 
The supervision of education was trans- 
ferred to Vienna and a new system of 
education was devised. Foreign books 
and newspapers were barred from the 
country. Wholesale arrests were made. 
Legislators and others of liberal tenden- 
cies were arrested and charged with high 
treason. The accused were denied the 
right of defending themselves and were 
not permitted to face their accusers, 

On March 15, 1848, while a deputation 
of 72 members of the Hungarian Diet, 
under the leadership of Louis Kossuth, 
was on the way to Vienna to demand of 
the Emperor that Hungary’s rights be 
restored, an occasion of great importance 
took place in Budapest. The young men 
of the city circulated copies of petition 
containing 12 demands for the rights and 
liberties of the Hungarian people, to- 
gether with copies of Alexander Petofy’s 
stirring nationalistic poem, Rise Magyar. 
The professors and the students at the 
university in Budapest caught the spirit 
of the movement and left their class- 
rooms to assemble on the campus. From 
there the whole student body marched 
onto the streets and mingled with the 
people. The people, caught up in the 
movement, demanded freedom of the po- 
litical prisoners which was granted by 
the representatives of the Emperor in 
Budapest. Thus, while Kossuth and the 
deputation were on their way to Vienna, 
the first step to liberate Hungary from 
the clutches of the tyranny was taken. 

This was the movement that stirred 
the Hungarians to fight with determina- 
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tion and fortitude and to become in April 
1849 free and independent. However, 
tyranny was still reigning throughout 
Europe and the overwhelming odds of 
the powerful troops of the Quadruple 
Alliance soon cut short the liberty Hun- 
gary had gained. 

Although the freedom achieved 
through the student’s movement of 
March 15 was shortlived, the courage 
displayed by the Hungarian people was 
an example to be followed by all op- 
pressed peoples. We see the parallel of 
oppression and tryanny in the captive 
nations of Europe today; and we have 
no doubt that the people of Hungary, 
as well as the other people behind the 
Iron Curtain, still have and always will 
have the courage and fortitude of their 
forefathers and will eventually, when 
proper opportunity presents itself arise 
en masse against their oppressors to gain 
the freedom and liberty, the love of 
which is inherent in them and which 
they cherish as they do life itself, 


Delay on Sugar Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, yesterday I asked the chairman of 
the Agriculture Committee, Mr. COOLEY, 
to be present this morning in order to 
explain or defend his position in not 
bringing up the sugar bill for conference. 
I understand he will ask for conferees 
today. 

It was nearly 812 months ago that the 
distinguished chairman of the Agricul- 
ture Committee presented H. R. 7030 to 
this body and even though the commit- 
tee had conducted no hearings on the 
bill, because of its importance, on July 
30, 1955, it was passed by the House with 
an overwhelming majority. 

On February 8 of this year, the other 
body passed this measure with certain 
amendments which would give all do- 
mestic sugar producers a more just and 
proportionate share of the American 
sugar market. On that same day the 
Presiding Officer of the Senate appointed 
conferees on the part of the Senate to 
adjust the differences between their bill 
and the House bill. 

For some reason, the chairman of the 
Agriculture Committee has not seen fit 
to even appoint conferees to meet with 
those from the Senate who were ap- 
pointed on February 8. I know the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina who heads 
the Agriculture Committee is a busy man 
but I am sure he will not plead that he 
is too busy to attend to the responsibili- 
ties of his office. In his original presen- 
tation of this legislation, the chairman 
of that committee referred to this legis- 
lation in these terms, “It is of far-reach- 
ing importance because it affects people 
in far-distant places and it vitally af- 
fects every one of your constituents.” 
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In view of the urgent need of this 


legislation as expressed by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina, would it not 
be appropriate for him to now appoint 
conferees and get this bill on the way. I 
think the Members of the House have 
a right to know why this important legis- 
lation is being delayed. Why did the 
chairman refuse to name conferees? 

The beetgrowers of my district are 
nearing the beet-planting season. The 
domestic sugar producers are acutely 
aware that legislation is needed. It is 
needed now. Perhaps the gentleman 
from North Carolina who has not ap- 
pointed the conferees can explain the 
delay for their benefit. 


Thirty-Eighth Anniversary of Byelorussian 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, March 
25 marks the 38th anniversary of that 
memorable day when, freed from the 
oppression of the Bolsheviks, the Byelo- 
russian National Republic was estab- 
lished as a free and independent nation 
on March 25, 1918. 

The new nation quickly established 
consular and diplomatic relations with 
her neighbors. Although the period of 
independence was brief, definite ad- 
vances were made in the social, eco- 
nomic and cultural fields. The Repub- 
lic eagerly demonstrated its desire to 
take its place amongst the free nations 
of the world. Unfortunately, the infant 
Republic was not able to resist for long 
the advance of the new Russian im- 
perialism; and its independence, for 
which it had struggled so valiantly, was 
lost. 

On January 1, 1919, the Communists 
established the Byelorussian Soviet 
Socialist Republic. After a period of 
consolidation, the Communists initiated 
a policy of persecution and annihilation 
with the intent of eliminating all ves- 
tiges of Byelorussian nationalism. This 
policy went into full effect in 1928. 

The extent of the terror, arrests, mass 
deportations, carnage, and deliberate 
genocide was incredible. It has been 
estimated that over 4½ million Byelo- 
russians have been annihilated since the 
Soviets occupied the country. Anything 
having semblance to a Byelorussian na- 
tional feeling was eradicated; for it was 
only through the propagation of Soviet 
communism and the imposition of Soviet 
culture that Byelorussia could be com- 
pletely subjugated. 

For 38 years the Byelorussian people 
have suffered under the totalitarian grip 
of ruthless Kremlin Communists. How- 
ever, they have never voluntarily ac- 
cepted communism, and their desire for 
freedom has not been extinguished. As 
long as there is the hope of eventual in- 
dependence, the spirit of liberty lives on, 
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It is appropriate on the 38th anni- 
versary of Byelorussian independence 
that the American people bolster this 
hope by reiterating our concern for the 
enslaved Byelorussian people and ex- 
pressing our confidence that tyranny 


will not permanently prevent this coura- 


geous nation from obtaining that free- 
dom for which it has struggled so 
valiantly. 


Oppesition to H. R. 5550 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the testimony given on March 8 before 
the Committee on Ways and Means rel- 
ative to my opposition to H. R. 5550: 


Mr. Chairman, I am appearing before you 
today in opposition to H. R. 5550. I shall 
not, in this brief discussion, examine the 
technical aspects of the proposed member- 
ship for the United States in the Organiza- 
tion for Trade Cooperation; that is, Iam not 
going to impose on your time by outlining 
the objectionable operational features that 
are latent in such an organization. Other 
Members of Congress have exposed the dan- 
gers, the weaknesses, the insidious potential 
of the whole organizational and functional 
structure of the OTC. To avoid repetition, 
I shall speak as a citizen of the 22d Congres- 
sional District of Pennsylvania who is dedi- 
cated to the Constitution of the United 
States, who is dependent upon a healthy 
economy for his livelihood, and whose very 
survival may revolve around the decisions 
of this committee and the Congress in re- 
spect to the bill under consideration here 
today. 

I use the word “survival” because in this 
period of grave world tension, we Americans 
must rely upon an industrial stockpile and 
upon industrial manpower as much as upon 
our military for our security. How foreign 
commerce affects industrial activity and em- 
ployment is a determining factor in the ef- 
fectiveness of our defense structure. This 
influence must therefore be taken under the 
most careful scrutiny, along with the other 
ramifications which I have pointed out, be- 
fore action is taken on any legislation per- 
taining to foreign trade. 

I oppose H. R. 5550 because it would fur- 
ther remove from Congress powers delegated 
to it by the Constitution. I say to you that 
had Congress not permitted its authority in 
the field of foreign commerce to have been 
slowly eroded over the past 23 years, then 
the State Department, which is behind H. R. 
5550 and would absorb the powers surren- 
dered by Congress, would never have had 
the temerity to come before this committee, 
or any other group on Capitol Hill, to ask 
for anything that resembles this bill. I do 
not care what party was in power prior to 
the time when the encroachment by the 
State Department on congressional powers 
got under way; I say that the Congress would 
have been so resentful of any such proposal 
as this as to have issued a joint message of 
condemnation to the responsible parties in 
the State Department for having dared to 
have prepared such an arrogant proposal. 

With the passing of years, however, the 
executive branch of the Government has 
gradually usurped so much of the authority 
constitutionally resting in Congress that at- 
tempts at making further inroads are taken 
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as a matter of course by the executive de- 
partment. This consideration alone should 
be sufficient premise for members of this 
committee to base their decision in rejecting 
the bill. 

It is not enough that H. R. 5550 would 
deprive Congress of its rightful responsibil- 
ity; it would place the powers thus taken 
from this body in the hands of a depart- 
ment which is not yet above suspicion despite 
the years that have intervened since it was 
first disclosed that enemies of the American 
Government not only infested this Depart- 
ment, but also occupy some of the very top 
policymaking jobs. Presumably, the notori- 
ously perfidious element within the Depart- 
ment has largely been dismissed, yet there 
remains a hard core of questionable char- 
acters whose career was born under the domi- 
nation of that cell which sought to dispel 
any thought that the welfare of the United 
States should serve as the guiding light in 
carrying out the affairs of our Government. 
These employees, some of whom have ad- 
vanced by reason of seniority if not ability, 
to policymaking positions over the past two 
decades, are not now capable of revising 
this philosophy to the extent that American 
people and American jobs should be given 
preferential treatment in negotiations with 
other nations. 

On occasion there have been constituents 
from the 22d Congressional District who have 
come to Washington and have had cause to 
visit the State Department. On a number 
of occasions, these patriotic citizens from 
western Pennsylvania have expressed won- 
derment at the caliber of so-called diplomats 
employed in our State Department. Many 
the time I have heard it said: Those people 
do not talk like Americans.” “They act as 
though we do not belong in there, asking 
for something that would help someone in 
this country.” “Those fellows talk about a 
new order for the world, and conditions in 
this country are evidently of no concern to 
them.” 

Mr. Chairman, why permit the powers of 
this Congress, a legislative body represent- 
ing all sections of our country and all of 
our people, to be taken away by a detach- 
ment of supercilious egoists who do not know 
and do not care what is going on back in 
our hometowns. These fellows are not 
equipped and not inclined to deal with do- 
mestic problems. 

I ask that you look at the history of our 
trade negotiations since the State Depart- 
ment outfit took over. They boast of hav- 
ing lowered our tariffs consistently from 
year to year. I do not challenge that con- 
tention, but I ask that you look into the 
record of their dealings and try to ascer- 
tain what America has received in return 
for these concessions. I also remind you 
that you will not find any evidence of where 
the domestic economy and security have 
been of any consquence whatsoever when 
the State Department sat down with their 
pals from across the seas. 

Do not give them this new power, Mr. 
Chairman. If any Congressman feels that 
he is not capable of assuming the responsi- 
bility in the matters of foreign commerce 
that were delegated to him by the drafters 
of the Constitution, then he should ac- 
knowledge that he does not have the ca- 
pacity to fulfill his duties to the Federal 
Government. 

The State Department, as I have said, does 
not know and does not care what is going 
on back in our towns. I can tell you what 
this attitude has done in many communities 
of my district. Fortunately, the expanding 
economy has absorbed an increasing num- 
ber of unemployed in recent months, but 
these better signs would disappear in a hurry 
if there is any more manipulating of tariffs 
without regard to the impact on the domes- 
tic economy. As a matter of fact, I believe 
that we have one of the best examples back 
at home of the need for sensible restrictions 
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on imports. Year after year, following the 
conclusion of World War II, increasing 
amounts of residual oil were shipped into 
the eastern industrial markets. Cheap for- 
eign oil would take over one coal market, 
then another, then another. Much of that 
coal had been coming from central and west- 
ern Pennsylvania; as a consequence, many 
of our mines were closed and an increas- 
ing number of our workingmen saw their 
jobs washed away. 

Last year, after persistent attempts to 

place some sort of barricade against the on- 
rush of oil from foreign refineries, we finally 
succeeded in incorporating in the bill ex- 
tending the Foreign Trade Agreements Act, 
a provision recommended by the Cabinet 
Committee on Energy Supply and Resources 
Policy. It was not much, but at least it was 
a start toward offering some sort of protec- 
tion from the inequitable competition of 
foreign shippers. Oil importers were noti- 
fied that we meant business about holding 
down this tide which by now had engulfed 
our seaboard markets. Gradually coal's po- 
sition became more firm. Public utilities 
and industrial plants from New England to 
the Chesapeake, realizing that this cheap 
foreign fuel was not going to continue to 
roll in here at ever-increasing rates, began 
to place their orders for coal. Our mines 
began to step up their activities. Last year 
the bituminous coal industry produced about 
465 million tons, as compared with 392 mil- 
lion tons in the preceding year. You under- 
stand, of course, that not all of this upturn— 
-not even a predominant proportion—was 
attributable to the holdback in residual oil 
imports. But that restriction, I assure you, 
had a very telling effect in the overall story. 
My hope is that we are going, through a 
united effort here on Capitol Hill, to close 
the faucet still more on foreign-oil ship- 
ments, so that more and more of our peo- 
ple can get back to work. Until these de- 
velopments come to pass, thus further re- 
ducing the number of our unemployed, the 
district which I represent will continue to 
suffer from a unique situation which has 
come to create social as well as economic 
problems. - 

Back in Armstrong, Indiana, and Cambria 
Counties of Pennsylvania you will find many 
people enjoying the prosperity that prevails 
in most other parts of the country. What is 
disturbing, however, is that next-door neigh- 
bors and large segments of many commu- 
nities are unemployed and must subsist on 
unemployment compensation, public assist- 
ance, and surplus foods. Thus you can see 
the perplexing problems of morale that de- 
velop under these circumstances. 

As I have said, we could continue to elim- 
inate the distress if we attack the causative 
factor in a logical manner, such as by proper 
regulation of incoming shipments of com- 
modities from abroad. 

I have mentioned the threat of improper 
trade laws to the national security. Here 
also the coal-mining regions offer supporting 
evidence of the injurious effect of too much 
foreign competition on home industry. Ex- 
cessive shipments of foreign oil closed coal 
mines and disemployed mine workers. 
Should a national emergency develop when 
our mines are down and our miners out 
elsewhere over the country looking for jobs, 
a fuel shortage would be inevitable. And it 
could cost us heavily in our war effort. A 
year ago, a sudden strike by the Soviet Union 
would have found our industrial capacity 
in a far more unhealthy condition than is 
generally realized. Our mine output was 
more than 100 million tons below the figure 
set as necessary to meet mobilization base 
requirements. Instead of less than 400 mil- 
lion tons of coal, America would suddenly 
have needed—on an annual basis—650 to 750 
million tons. The combined bituminous and 
anthracite coal industries were not then 
capable of meeting these demands. Per- 
haps we are still a little short, but at least 
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we have come a long way since then and— 
given the opportunity—the coal industry is 
going to be up to the standard stipulated by 
our defense authorities. Providing, of course, 
that we do not permit the free traders in our 
State Department to get hold of such things 
as the OTC and other instruments of destruc- 
tion to the American economy and security. 

I have spoken of the coal industry, but I 
could very easily have substituted the glass 
industry, pottery, ceramics, machine tools. 
On record before the House Ways and Means 
Committee over the past several years, Mr. 
Chairman, are scores of industries which 
have been hurt by lowered tariffs and which, 
like coal, are essential to the national defense. 

I know that some of the committee mem- 
bers are thinking about the high industrial 
activity that is taking place at the present 
time in most industries which I have men- 
tioned. I ask you, however, that you do not 
overlook the fact that, given the power 
asked for in H. R. 5550, the State Department 
could very quickly sign us into a situation 
that would disengage thousands upon 
thousands of workers right in my own dis- 
trict. In the name of those men and their 
families, I ask you to prevent this from hap- 
pening. Do not surrender further the powers 
of Congress. The people back home lock to 
their Representatives and Senators to provide 
them the protection necessary for maintain- 
ing their jobs. Please do not disregard their 
trust in you. 


Production of Poliomyelitis Vaccine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, every day 
more parents come to realize that only 
small amounts of poliomyelitis vaccine— 
falling far below present needs—are 
available in their communities for the 
vaccination of children under age 20 
and expectant mothers, constituting the 
priority group. 

In considering the extension through 
June 30, 1957, of the Poliomyelitis Vac- 
cination Assistance Act of 1955, Public 
Law 377, 84th Congress, the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
gave careful consideration to the avail- 
ability of adequate supplies of safe and 
effective vaccine. 

In order to get a first-hand impression 
and better appreciation of the complexi- 
ties inherent in the production and test- 
ing of the Salk vaccine, the committee 
visited the plants and laboratories of 
Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., which 
furnished approximately 70 percent of 
the Nation's total supply of vaccine ap- 
proved during 1955 and the first 6 weeks 
of 1956. 

In submitting its summary statement 
on poliomyelitis vaccine production, and 
the present efforts made by several drug 
companies to increase their production, 
the committee takes cognizance of pres- 
ently existing shortages of available vac- 
cine supplies. The committee desires to 


emphasize, on the other hand, the mag- 
nitude of the achievement resulting from 
the wholehearted cooperation among 
scientists in the pharmaceutical indus- 
try, private research institutions, and 
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Government agencies, that the American 
people today have every reasonable as- 
surance that supplies which will become 
available will be both safe and effective. 

Less than a year ago, approval of po- 
liomyelitis vaccine by the Federal Gov- 
ernment had to be suspended and public 
confidence in the safety of the vaccine 
was placed in serious jeopardy. Today, 
instead of being ready to criticize Gov- 
ernment agencies and the pharmaceuti- 
cal industry for existing shortages, we 
should be mindful of the fact that if it 
were not for the valiant efforts of the 
present producers, no safe and effective 
vaccine would be available at all at this 
time. 

The committee’s summary statement 
on poliomyelitis vaccine production 
follows: 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COM- 
MERCE STATEMENT ON POLIOMYELITIS VAC- 
CINE PRODUCTION 


On January 24, 1956, the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce held hear- 
ings on legislation to extend through June 
30, 1957, the Poliomyelitis Vaccination As- 
sistance Act of 1955 (Public Law 377, 84th 
Cong.). This legislation since then has 
passed the House of Representatives and the 
Senate, and has been approved by the Pres- 
ident (Public Law 411, 84th Cong., 2d sess.), 
In considering this legislation, the para- 
mount question in the committee’s mind 
was the availability of adequate supplies of 
safe and effective vaccine. 

In the course of the hearings, the Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service, Dr. 
Leonard A. Scheele, furnished the commit- 
tee, upon its request, estimates of antici- 
pated production of vaccine during the year 
1956. It was estimated that during the cal- 
endar year 1956, approximately 166 million 
net cubic centimeters of vaccine might be- 
come available for use. This amount, plus 
approximately 30 million cubic centimeters 
released prior to January 1, 1956, would make 
a total of 196 million cubic centimeters 
available by December 31, 1956. This quan- 
tity would suffice to make 3 injections avail- 
able for each of the 65 million children under 
age 20 and expectant mothers, constituting 
the priority groups. 

In furnishing these rough estimates Dr. 
Scheele cautioned that the figures submitted 
by him were subject to many contingencies. 
Dr. Scheele pointed out that the difficulty of 
making the vaccine was one of the principal 
factors which make it inadvisable to attempt 
to make firm projections or to place too 
much reliance in the accuracy of such esti- 
mates. 

In order to get a first-hand impression and 
better appreciation of the complexities in- 
herent in the production and testing of the 
Salk vaccine, the committee decided to ac- 
cept an invitation extended to it by Eli Lilly 
& Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., to visit the 
company’s plants and laboratories. The 
chairman of the committee, Congressman 
J. Percy Priest, Democrat, of Tennessee, 
and 13 members of the committee visited 
Eli Lilly’s facilities on February 24 and 25, 
1956. The Lilly Co. was one of two companies 
whose vaccine was used during the fleld 
trials conducted by the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis in 1954. During 1955 
and the first 6 weeks of 1956, almost 24 mil- 
lion cubic centimeters of Lilly vaccine were 
approved by the Federal Government. This 
amount represents approximately 70 percent 
of the Nation’s total supply of vaccine ap- 
proved during that period. 

The visit to Eli Lilly’s vaccine manufac- 
turing facilities has provided the committee 
with a unique opportunity to gain some in- 
sight into the reasons why it is not a simple 
matter to step up production of the Salk 
vaccine. The biggest problem in expanding 
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operations is obtaining trained personnel. 
The principal, and perhaps only, source from 
which such personnel can be secured on 
short notice is from other programs of the 
Lilly Co. The committee is gratified that 
the Lilly Co. has decided to take this im- 
portant step. 

Since the testing of vaccine fluid has failed 
to keep pace with production of vaccine 
fluid, the Lilly Co. has accumulated a con- 
siderable backlog awaiting testing. The 
company expected to complete its tests on 
this backlog by November 1, 1956. In view 
of the great need for additional vaccine sup- 
plies, the company, by shifting personnel, 
now expects to complete tests on this back- 
log by June 30, 1956. It is now the goal of 
Eli Lilly & Co. to test 60 million doses during 
the first 6 months of this year. This goal 
is 20 million doses greater than the amount 
of vaccine previously scheduled for comple- 
tion by June 30, 1956. 

Eugene N. Beesley, president of Eli Lilly 
& Co., who gave the committee these esti- 
mates, cautioned, however, just as did Dr. 
Scheele in submitting his estimates, that 
unforeseen delays may occur in the testing 
procedure which might cause vaccine ac- 
tually available for use by June 30, 1956, 
to fall well below this goal. 

Mr. Beesley further stated that virus fluid 
production would be stepped up from 4,500,- 
000 doses per month to 6,800,000 doses per 
month. If this rate of fluid production 
is maintained successfully, and if no un- 
foreseen delays occur in the expanded test- 
ing operations, 40 million doses of finished 
vaccine may be expected from the company 
during the last 6 months of this year. 

Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Marion B. Folsom, after conferences 
with each of the five manufacturers of polio 
vaccine, has reported that several manufac- 
turers were taking steps, Involving addi- 
tional personnel and equipment, in an effort 
to increase their output. However, he states 
accurate predictions of future supplies are 
impossible. 

Apart from securing additional trained 
manpower and equipment, care must, of 
course, be taken that supplies of raw ma- 
terials are adequate to stay abreast of the 
stepped-up production of polio vaccine. 
There have been some preliminary indica- 
tions that eventually refinements in the 
field of tissue culture may obviate the need 
for monkeys or other animals now used as 
a source of tissue for virus production. At 
the present time and for the immediate 
future, however, monkey kidneys are the 
indispensable raw material required for vac- 
cine production. 

Suitable arrangements are now in exist- 
ence with the Indian Government to fa- 
cilitate imports of rhesus monkeys for use 
in medical research and in the preparation 
and testing of polio vaecine. As long as 
this cooperation on the part of the Indian 
Government continues, there is no reason 
to believe that a shortage of rhesus mon- 
keys will become a factor limiting the sup- 
ply of polio vaccine. : 

While the committee appreciates the de- 
sire of the American people to see that ample 
supplies of vaccine will become available 
in time to complete present vaccination pro- 
‘grams on schedule, the committee is deeply 
impressed with the complexities of the man- 
ufacturing and testing processes involved 
in the making of the vaccine. If the atti- 
tude of Eli Lilly & Co. is representative of 
the attitude of the other four companies 
presently engaged in the manufacture of 
vaccine—and the committee has no reason 
to doubt that this is the case—then each 
‘of the companies will produce the maxi- 
mum amount of vaccine that can be pro- 
duced with reasonable assurance of safety. 

The committee believes that the American 
people would rather suffer a slight delay 
present vaccination programs than see 
the programs jeopardized in any way by 
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& recurrence of events which led to the 
suspension of vaccine approval by the Fed- 
eral Government in April 1955. At that time, 
public confidence in the vaccine as a safe 
and effective weapon in the prevention of 
poliomyelitis was placed in jeopardy, and 
only through the heroic and cooperative 
efforts of scientists in industry, private re- 
search institutions, and Government agen- 
cies was the program resumed without per- 
manent damage to public confidence. 

While it is gratifying that forecasts for 
vaccine production during 1956 are opti- 
mistic, it is perhaps even more gratifying 
that the American people have every rea- 
sonable assurance that supplies which will 
= available will be both safe and effec- 
tive. 


Employment Problem at New York Naval 
Shipyard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 26, 1956, the New York Herald 
Tribune published a story under the 
headline “Democratic Criticism Said To 
Hurt Yards Here,” in which reference 
was made to protests by Democratic con- 
gressmen from New York in connection 
with the layoff of 600 workers at the 
New York Naval Shipyard, which is lo- 
cated in my congressional district. 

Several days later, on March 1, I wrote 
a letter to Navy Secretary Charles S. 
Thomas in which I asked him “to allay 
my own disturbed feeling and the feel- 
ings of the thousands of employees in- 
volved.” I also urged that the New 
York Naval Shipyard “be considered 
fairly on all future contracts.” 

I am now in receipt of a reply from 
Navy Secretary Thomas in which he de- 
nies that the reduction in personnel at 
the New York Nayal Shipyard was part 
of a scheme by the administration to 
turn this work over to private shipyards. 
In view of the widespread interest in 
this matter in New York generally, and 
in my district in particular, I am in- 
serting into the Recor the text of my 
letter of March 1 to Mr. Thomas and his 
reply of March 13: 


Hon. CHARLES S. THOMAS, 
Secretary of the Navy, Department of 
the Navy, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR Mn. SECRETARY: This letter is in ref- 
erence to the New York Naval Shipyard in 


Marcu 1, 1956. 


-Brooklyn, which is in my congressional dis- 


trict. 

I was very much disturbed by the New York 
Herald Tribune article of February 26, 1956, 
entitled “Democratic Criticism Said to Hurt 
Yards Here,” copy of which is enclosed. I 
further quote from the article: 

“The congressional group headed by Rep- 
resentative EMANUEL CELLER, Democrat, New 
York, protested the layoff of 600 workers 
just before Christmas, Mr. CELLER asserted 
then that it was ‘part and parcel of a scheme 
by Mr. (Charles E.) Wilson and the Republi- 


can administration, to turn this work over to 
“private industry.“ ' 


I recall very well the meeting which we 
had with Under Secretary of the Navy Gates. 
Representatives of the more than 17,000 
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workers at the yard were present at this 
meeting; also Congressman Francis E. Dorn, 
Republican, of New York. I pleaded for bi- 
partisan support to prevent the further lay- 
off of workers. At no time did I complain of 
overtime work which I know is absolutely 
essential to meet commitments. 

I have kept in constant touch with your 
office and have never issued any statement 
to the press. Recently I was satisfied that 
no immediate layoffs were contemplated and 
overtime work would continue to meet nec- 
essary deadlines. It is my impression that 
Rear Admiral Roy T. Cowdrey, Commander 
of the Brooklyn Navy Yard, has been doing 
a good job to keep the yard busy. 

I am compelled to write you this letter 
because of the acknowledged fair stand 
which I have always taken in the matter and 
because sO many people at the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard now seem to be disturbed because 
of the newspaper article referred to above. 

I am certain that all members of our New 
York delegation, both Democrats and Re- 
publicans, want the New York Naval Ship 
Yard to be considered fairly on all future 
contracts because it is one of the best yards 
in the entire United States from the point 
of view of management and efficiency. 

I do not believe that you, Mr. Secretary, 
had anything at all to do with the article I 
have referred to, and for that reason I would 
appreciate receiving a letter from you to 
allay my own disturbed feeling and the feel- 
ings of the thousands of employees involved. 

Sincerely yours, 
Victor L. ANFUSO. 


THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY, 
Washington, March 13, 1956. 
Hon. VICTOR L. ANFUSO, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. AnFuso: This will acknowledge 
receipt of your letter of March 1, enclosing 
an article which appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune on February 26, 1956, entitled 
“Democratic Criticism Said To Hurt Yards 
Here.“ 

In answer to your question, the Navy had 
nothing whatsoever to do with the article. 
As for myself, I had never seen or heard of it. 

As a matter of fact, the Navy has made 
every effort to see that employment at the 
New York Naval Shipyard has been main- 
tained at the highest possible level consistent 
with the available workload. I am sure you 
realize that it is impossible to maintain the 
personnel of an operation of this size and 
type at a fixed level. There are bound to 
be variances in the workload and some result- 
ant fluctuation in personnel. 

However, as we have explained to the vari- 
ous representatives and committees who have 
called upon us, we always try, insofar as pos- 
sible, to absorb any reductions by attrition, 
but this cannot always be done. ; 

I would think that the best proof of what 
we have done for the New York Naval Ship- 
yard is the fact that while the total employ- 
ment at all the shipyards is 149 percent of 
the pre-Korean employment, that at the New 
York Shipyard is 170 percent. 

The Navy, at the same time, has a responsi- 
bility to maintain the mobilization capacity 
of the private shipyards, Obviously, all the 
work cannot be given to the naval shipyards, 
or otherwise we would have no mobilization 
skills and reserves in the private yards, and 
which will also be essential during a period 
of emergency. 

The Navy has, however, tried to use its 
best judgment in maintaining this balance, 
but, as you will see from the above figures, 
the New York Naval Shipyard has done excep- 
tionally well and has been maintained far 
above the average. 

There is no truth whatsoever to the state- 
ment quoted in your letter that the reduc- 
tion in personnel was part and parcel of a 
scheme by Mr. Charles E. Wilson and the 
Republican administration to turn this work 
over to private industry.” 
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We, of course, in the Navy cannot prevent 
any criticism of the Navy and the adminis- 
tration of the shipyards which are a part of 
the Navy. All we can do is cite the record 
and let that stand for itself. I think, how- 
ever, the record will show that the Navy has 
done everything it properly can to maintain 
employment at the New York Naval Ship- 
yard at a high level. This we will continue 
to do, regardless of any criticism to the 
contrary. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES S. THOMAS. 


Labor Unions and the Antitrust Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the anti- 
trust laws of the United States prevent 
big corporations, big trusts, or big com- 
binations of industrial management from 
restraining or controlling trade in their 
respective fields. In short, monopolies 
are against the law so far as big business 
is concerned. Labor is not a commodity 
like ships or shoes or sealing wax, and 
the antitrust laws were never intended 
to be applicable to organized labor. If 
the antitrust laws were made applicable 
to labor unions, they would be destroyed 
and the American economy would suffer. 
Unions have brought to the Nation im- 
mense benefits in the form of higher 
wages and increased purchasing power, 
without which there could not be the 
huge demand for automobiles, refrigera- 
tors, radio and television sets, and the in- 
numerable modern conveniences which 
have added so much richness to our lives. 

The right of men to join together in a 
union to enable them to bargain collec- 
tively for wages and working conditions 
was finally established despite the bitter- 
ness of opposition from those who sought 
to gain added profits from a constant 
supply of cheap labor to keep wages de- 
pressed, to hire and fire at whim, to elim- 
inate the expense of good working condi- 
tions, to extend the working day as served 
their purpose. 

There were those who maintained that 
the labor union actually was a combina- 
tion in restraint of trade. With the pas- 
sage of the historic Sherman antitrust 
law in 1890 which declared, among other 
things: 

Every contract, combination in the form of 
trust or otherwise, or conspiracy, in restraint 
of trade or commerce among the several 
States, or with foreign nations, is hereby de- 
clared to be Illegal. 


The cry arose that this provision ap- 
plied with equal force to the labor union, 
A series of cases in the courts disclosed 
the danger that unless Congress acted 
Specifically, this interpretation would 
prevail and destroy forever the principle 
of free collective bargaining. 

In 1914 the Congress did act specifi- 
cally, and in the provisions of the Clay- 
ton Act Congress declared: 


The labor of a human being is not a com- 
modity or article of commerce * * * noth- 
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ing contained in the antitrust laws shall 
be construed to forbid the existence and op- 
eration of labor organizations * * * or to 
forbid or restrain individual members of 
such organizations from lawfully carrying 
out the legitimate objects thereof; nor shall 
such organizations * * * be held or con- 
strued to be illegal combinations or con- 
spiracies in restraint of trade, under the 
antitrust laws. 


I direct your attention to the words 
in the act “the legitimate objects.” 

When the acts of a labor union in con- 
spiracy with management result in price 
fixing or when labor unions enter into 
combines to restrict production, allocate 
areas or fix prices, then the labor union 
is no more immune than any other com- 
bination acting to restrain competition. 
If labor unions conspire with employer 
groups toward monopolistic ends, they 
are not immune to the antitrust laws. 

To bring labor unions within the pur- 
view of the antitrust laws as such would 
be to strike a blow against the collective 
strength of the workingman. There 
might appear to be a greater advantage 
to management in lower wages, fewer 
holidays, no fringe benefits, and so forth, 
but in the long run the economy of the 
country would suffer bitterly, which, in 
turn, would reflect management's prob- 
lem. 

The high standard of living brought 
about through the process of collective 
bargaining has resulted in increased 
consumer purchase, increased demands 
for goods, increased production, and in 
the sum total of economic gain both for 
management and for labor. 

I repeat the language of the act: 

The labor of a human being is not a com- 
modity or article of commerce, 


More than that, I say that the human 
being himself is not a commodity or an 
article of commerce, 


Career Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
read the other day that Philip Young, 
Chairman of the Civil Service Commis- 
sioa, has urged that the politicians do 
not make a political football out of 
career service during the coming cam- 
paign, on the ground that this might im- 
pair the morale of civil servants. 

I seem to recall that Mr. Young gave 
comfort to the numbers game played 
by the administration in order to con- 
vey the notion that loads of security 
risks were fired by his department even 
though he was later obliged to admit 
that over 90 percent of the firings were 
routine and totally unrelated to subver- 
sion. I seem to recall that under Chair- 
man Young appointments had to be 
cleared through the Republican National 
Committee. His newly expressed con- 
cern for the morale and prestige of the 
department leaves me as cold as Mr. 
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Benson’s plea to avoid discussion of our 
farm policy, and Mr. Dulles’ exhortation 
to eliminate debate on our foreign policy 
from the coming campaign. 

Somehow, I feel no pity for those who 
sold “corruption, communism, and Ko- 
rea” in 1952. 


Address Delivered at State of North Caro- 
lina Convention of R. O. S. of A., at 
Charlotte, N. C., March 13, 1956, by 
Hon. Francis E. Walter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following address: 


Tonight I shall discuss a serious threat 
to the security of the United States—a threat 
which requires action by the Committee on 
Un-American Activities, together with the 
full support of the committee in this work, 
by you and all your fellow Americans. The 
issuance of American passports to Commu- 
nists, and how this is inimical to the best 
interest of the United States, constitutes this 
threat. 

Recently there has been syndicated in lead- 
ing newspapers a series of articles dealing 
with the issuance of American passports. 
One article dealt with an American's pro- 
Communist conduct in India—conduct which 
caused India to file a formal protest with 
the Department of State. As pointed out in 
this article, the Passport Division of the De- 
partment of State had refused to issue a 
passport, only to have its decision overruled. 

What these articles did not point out is 
that the issuance of passports to members 
of the Communist Party demonstrates the 
inability of top advisers in both the De- 
partments of State and Justice to cope with 
the strategy of the Communist Party. The 
issuance of this passport, as the result of 
an administrative ruling, and the issuance 
of other passports as the result of decisions 
by our Federal courts, shows how completely 
successful the Communist Party is in its No. 1 
objective. What is this objective? It is the 
destruction of the discretionary power of the 
Secretary of State in the matter of the issu- 
ance or denial of passports. 

Before outlining the use which the inter- 
national Communist movement has made of 
American passports over the last quarter of a 
century, let's examine the strategy behind 
their current objective. To understand the 
strategy, we must understand the organiza- 
tion of the Communist Party. Through this 
understanding, we know that as the tides 
change, so has the Communist organization. 
During the late 1920's and early thirties, the 
Communist Party of the United States 
merged with the Socialist Party in a united 
front movement—a movement strikingly 
similar to the united front program advo- 
cated just last month by the Communist 
Party Congress in Russia. During the united 
front period of the twenties and the early 
thirties, many important Communist Party 
functionaries worked with the party without 
being members, as membership is defined by 
Webster. This organizational method per- 


mitted important Communist leaders to car- 
ry out their Communist work, while at the 
same time denying membership. Since 1948, 
as à result of the threat to the security of 
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the Communist Party, through prosecution 
of the Communist Party leaders, no indi- 
vidual has carried a Communist Party card; 
likewise his name is not carried on any roll 
maintained by the party. This concealment 
of membership is what makes the Commu- 
nist strategy such a threat to the security of 
the United States. Today, when a Commu- 
nist denies party membership, his word must 
be accepted, if we are to understand court 
decisions, or accept administrative rulings in 
respect to passports or other matters af- 
fecting the Communist Party and its 
advocates, 

To be extremely accurate, I should point 
up the several escape clauses made available 
to the State Department by the courts, and 
administrative rulings designed to please 
the courts. The Government need not ac- 
cept an applicant's word, providing the Goy- 
ernment is willing to destroy, or abolish, its 
security agencies and their methods of 
checking on the activities of the Communist 
Party. To illustrate these points, let’s take 
the case of a Communist applying for a pass- 
port. Let's make him an attorney. The 
Government has in its possession evidence 
that in 1947 and prior thereto, he held a 
membership card in the Communist Party. 
When security measures were instituted by 
the party this attorney, together with other 
party members, stopped receiving member- 
ship cards. The attorney enters into an un- 
derstanding that henceforth, he will not at- 
tend meetings, and will not be known as a 
member, to other members of the Communist 
Party. He continues to meet with party 
leaders in private, and he continues to legally 
represent the party. Several years later he 
applies for a passport. The Passport Office 
knows that the attorney was a member before 
he went underground, and from information 
supplied by investigative agencies, knows of 
his underground relationship with the party, 
up until the present time. Knowing him to 
be an agent of the Communist Party, they 
refuse him a passport. He sues the Secretary 
of State, and the courts order the Secretary 
to either give the attorney a passport or a 
hearing. Now this hearing is not for the 
purpose of having the attorney testify as to 
his relationship with the Communist Party, 
but under the conditions established by the 
court, is merely a forum to force the Govern- 
ment to expose its informants and its evi- 
dence, without any assurance that the 
attorney will affirm or deny the testimony or 
evidence. 

This is a double barrel strategy advanced 
by the Communists. For when the courts 
intervene, the discretionary power of the 
Secretary of State is destroyed, the Com- 
munist Party receives a complete victory. 
It a hearing is granted, the Communist Party 
learns the identity of the FBI agents with- 
in its ranks. If the Government refuses a 
hearing, the Communist Party member, the 
potential espionage agent, receives his pass- 
port. 

I am reminded of a story about a Com- 
munist Party member who was arrested in 
Virginia for a traffic violation. During his 
trial he was asked if he were a member of 
the Communist Party. Boldly and firmly, he 
answered “No.” After the trial, this Com- 
munist advised the district secretary of the 
Communist Party of his testimony. He re- 
ceived immediate protection, as the dis- 
trict secretary prepared an expulsion notice 
dated prior to his trial. 

The denial of membership in the Com- 
munist Party cannot be accepted by the 
Government unless the applicant for a pass- 
port demonstrates by his statements that 
his break with this conspiracy was final and 
complete. The security of the United States 
will not be safeguarded through demands 
that the burden of proof is upon the Gov- 
ernment. During our recent hearings deal- 
ing with Communist activities among Goy- 
ernment employees, more than one wit- 
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ness admitted perjuring himself when ques- 
tioned about his membership in the Com- 
munist Party, while a Government em- 
ployee. 

Applicants for passports sign an oath of 
allegiance to the United States. However, 
this cath cannot be accepted when it is 
executed by an applicant who is a member, 
or supporter, of the Communist conspiracy. 
One such applicant was a delegate to the 
Peking Peace Conference in 1952. He trav- 
eled to Peking on a United States pass- 
port, stamped Not valid for travel in Com- 
munist China.” In spite of this restric- 
tion, he traveled to China, even though in 
his application he withheld the knowledge 
that he was a delegate to this Communist- 
sponsored and controlled conference. 

In my opinion, the fraud perpetrated on 
the United States in obtaining and travel- 
ing on this passport, was a crime, but his 
conduct while at the conference constituted 
treason. This naturalized American not only 
blamed the death of American servicemen 
in the Korean war upon the United States, 
but over the Communist radio, beamed 
around the world, he confirmed Communist 
China’s charges that the United States had 
engaged in biological warfare. He based his 
findings on evidence presented by a Com- 
munist scientific commission and the con- 
fessions of those Americans who were Com- 
munist prisoners of war. That the com- 
mission was a fake, and the confessions 
forged, made no difference to this traitor. 

On January 29 of last year, this man 
was a witness before the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. Was he a Communist? 
Was he a delegate to the Peking Peace Con- 


ference? Did he make the radio s 


which was monitored in the United States? 
His responses to all these questions were that 
he refused to answer, because (1), it is im- 
proper under the 9th and 10th amendments 
for the committee to inquire into the activi- 
ties of private citizens; (2), because the 
4th amendment prevents the searching of 
his mind; (3), because the ist amendment 
guarantees him freedom of speech and as- 
sociation; and (4), the most important to 
him—the 5th amendment, which protects 
him in his fear of self-incrimination. 

In discussing the Communists’ use of 
American passports, to conduct. their inter- 
national espionage organization, to cause 
civil unrest; and to flee from their crimes, 
I wish to point out that North Carolina was 
one of the first States to be temporarily de- 
nied justice because of a fraudulent pass- 
port. 

I need not recall to many of you the vio- 
Jent Gastonia textile strike of 1929. This 
was the strike which resulted in the unfor- 
tunate death of the chief of police of Gas- 
tonia. This was the strike conceived and led 
by the Communist Party. As you know, 
those responsible for the violence were con- 
victed for their crime. The convicted Com- 
munist leaders fled North Carolina and the 
United States through fraudulent passports 
obtained with the assistance of the Commu- 
nist Party in New York. Fred Beal, the lead- 
er, testified before the committee some 10 
years later. He related how he was instruct- 
ed in the identity of an individual whose 
name he was to assume. How he obtained a 
birth certificate belonging to his pseudonym, 
and thereafter obtained a passport, under 
which he traveled to Russia. As you know, 
Beal later chose jail in North Carolina to 
freedom in Russia. 

Beal advised the Congress how his passport 
was taken from him in Russia. A former 
head of the Communist Party has testified 
that American and Canadian passports were 
the most important item necessary to the 
successful operation of an international 
espionage organization. He testified that the 
Communist International—whether known 
as “Comintern” or “Cominf ”—operated 
an espionage school in Moscow, known as 
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the Lenin Institute. At the Lenin Institute 
instructions were given in espionage and 
sabotage, which instructions included a 
course in passports. Hundreds of American 
Communists, most of the present leaders of 
the American Communist Party, learned how 
to obtain passports through the use of false 
birth records, false nationalization certif- 
icates, counterfeiting, or other fraudulent 
methods. These leaders learned their lesson 
well, because many of them have traveled on 
passports obtained through forged docu- 
ments. Not only American Communists 
have traveled on American passports, but 
also international Communist agents who 
ba 7 * citizens. 
e early 1920's, there was establi 

in the United States and in England, a rae 
ration known as “Arcos-America.” Accord- 
ing to its articles of incorporation, this firm 
dealt solely in trade between the United 
States and England with the Soviet Union. 
Soon after its organization, the British Goy- 
ernment suspected that the corporation was 
® cover for military intelligence activities. 
In 1927, as a result of evidence obtained 
through raids on the corporation and its 
Personnel, these suspicions were confirmed. 
The evidence was so shocking to the people 
of England, that that country severed diplo- 
matic relationship with the Soviet Union. 
Included in the evidence obtained were doc- 
uments which clearly established that the 
American Communist Party was being fi- 
nanced by the Soviet Union through this cor- 
poration. The documents established that 
an attorney for the Communist Party of the 
United States, was the individual through 
whom the money was transmitted, proving 
that membership in the Communist Party is 
not an important item in determining a 
Communist. This same attorney, in 1939, 
testified before the Dies committee, He testi- 
fied he was not then, nor had he ever been, 
a member of the Communist Party. 

The head of the English branch of Arcos- 
America, was an international Communist 
espionage agent, by the name of Kirchen- 
stein. He was not an American, yet it was 
established that he traveled through Canada 
in 1922, 1923, and 1925, posing as an Amert- 
can. In 1929, this same Kirchenstein ob- 
tained an American passport under the name 
of Kleges. This was accomplished through 
orders received by an American Communist 
from the head of Soviet Military Intelligence, 
This same Communist traveled to Moscow 
to obtain these instructions, and thereafter 
obtained the passport through false natu- 
ralization documents, which he obtained 
through a fellow-Communist, who was an 
undertaker in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

This is not an isolated case. The records 
relating to the use of fraudulent passports 
by Communists are voluminous. They in- 
clude American Communists traveling under 
false documents into almost every country 
of Europe, Asia, and South America. All of 
this activity was carried out through in- 
structions issued by their masters in Russia. 

To deceive the American Government, 
they created travel agencies. The most 
famous in America was World Tourists. 
This agency was headed by Golos, the man 
identified by Elizabeth Bentley as one of 
the heads of Soviet espionage activities in 
America. World ‘Tourists, which also 
handled the travel business of non-Commu- 
nists, maintained four separate accounts, 
used solely to cover travel of the Communist 
Party and its front organizations. 

Whittaker Chambers testified at length 
about the use made of American and Can- 
adian passports by Communist espionage 
agents. He described how the Communists 
used members of the Young Communist 
League to search metropolitan newspapers to 


learn the identity of people who had died, 


but who the approximate birth- 
date and national origin characteristics of 
an agent whom the Communists desired to 
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use in their espionage apparatus. After ob- 
taining suitable statistics, the Communist 
Party would then apply for a copy of a birth 
certificate covering the birth of an indi- 
vidual they found to be deceased. Under 
the name of a dead man, the espionage 
agents, armed with an American passport, 
would then travel the world. 

Chambers identified the notorious J, Pe- 
ters, the author of the Communist manual on 
organization, as the person in charge of this 
vital espionage operation. 

Many Americans who fought for interna- 
tional communism in Spain during the Span- 
ish civil war, have testified as to how their 
passports were taken from them when they 
arrived in Spain. They told of how they 
were instructed to supply false information 
to the State Department, in order to cover 
their intended destination. Others have tes- 
tified that these passports were used during 
their validity by Communist espionage 
agents who were issued these same passports 
by the Communist headquarters in Russia. 

Gerhart Eisler, a leader of the German 
Communist Party, illegally entered the 
United States in the early 1930's, After his 
arrival, he became a leader of the American 
Communist Party. In 1934, Eisler was called 
to Russia. Because of his illegal status, he 
could not apply for or receive an exit or re- 
entry permit. Therefore, his only recourse 
was through a fraudulent passport. Utiliz- 
ing the espionage resources of American 
Communist agents, he obtained a United 
States passport, using the naturalization cer- 
tificate of a member of the Communist Party. 
Not until after World War II, through the 
work of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, was Eisler exposed, tried, and con- 
victed for a portion of his treachery against 
America. While on $25,000 bail, pending ap- 
peal from his conviction, he jumped bail, 
fied to Poland, and again assumed his posi- 
tion of Communist leadership. 

Since World War II, the Communists have 
continued to use American passports to the 
detriment of the United States and in sup- 
port of international communism. Ameri- 
can delegates to Communist youth festivals 
have condemned America to the world. The 
worldwide peace offensive staged by the Com- 
munist conspiracy was under the leadership 
of American Communists. At Communist 
peace conferences, American Communists 
proclaimed to the world that America was 
a warmongering Nation, while Russia was the 
bulwark for peace. Labor delegations from 
America have condemned the United States 
as a slave labor country, while praising the 
Soviet Union as the workers’ paradise. 

These Communist delegates obtained 
American passports by withholding from the 
Government the fact that they were both 
delegates to these Communist conferences, 
and also the fact that they even intended 
traveling in the countries where the confer- 
ences were held. Many of these conferences, 
such as the Peking Conference, which I have 
discussed, were in countries where travel was 
restricted by the Department of State. 

These disclosures which I have called to 
your attention, brings us to the current 
struggle faced by the Secretary of State in 
an attempt to protect the security of the 
United States in the cases of applications for 
passports by Communists. It is a battle 
which I have indicated we are losing, if, in 
fact, we have not already lost. 

In 1950, together with John 8. Wood, of 
Georgia, and the late Senator McCarran of 
Nevada, I authored a provision to the In- 
ternal Security Act which was intended to 
deny passports to members of the Commu- 
nist Party. Knowing the organizations of 
the Communist Party, I provided that pass- 
ports should be denied to all persons regard- 
less of their formal affiliation with the Com- 
munist Party, if there was in the possession 
of the Government, reasonable evidence that 
their travel would advance the cause of the 
Communist movement. 
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This is not the time for America to be 
weak. We need the courage of Andrew Jack- 
son, who told Chief Justice Marshall “Now 
that you have issued your order, let's see you 
enforce it.” 


Brotherhood or Stepbrotherhood? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD an address en- 
titled “Brotherhood or Step-Brother- 
hood?” delivered by me on Sunday, 
March 11, 1956, before the Mattapan- 
Dorchester-Roxbury District Council of 
the Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States at their annual encampment at 
the Hotel Vendome, Boston, Mass, 

The address follows: 

BROTHERHOOD OR STEPBROTHERHOOD? 


I consider it a distinguished honor to ad- 
dress the annual encampment of the Matta- 
pan, Dorchester, and Roxbury district coun- 
cils of the Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States. 

My presence here today, among other 
things, symbolizes the intertwining of in- 
terests which has historically characterized 
the association of Jews and Negroes. Many 
of the most prosperous Jews in America can 
trace their successes in business and pro- 
fessional flelds to the substantial support of 
the so-called Negro market. As a matter 
of fact Jews have long recognized and re- 
spected the still growing $16 billion yearly 
purchasing power of Negroes, equal to all of 
Canada, which their gentile counterparts 
have finally become aware of in the last few 
years. In turn, many Negroes have been the 
grateful recipients of employment oppor- 
tunities and philanthropy from those of 
the Jewish faith. The affinity of the two 
groups has not been confined just to eco- 
nomic reciprocity. In political affairs for 
instance, Senator Lehman, of New York; 
Governor Ribicoff, of Connecticut; Attorney 
General Javits, of New York; and your 
speaker, in addition to others too numerous 
to mention, owe their present positions to the 
significant measure of confidence in their 
ability manifested by the Jewish and Negro 
voters. And I must certainly say in pass- 
ing that in the process of the restoration of 
Israel, a prominent part was played by an 
American of Negro descent, Dr. Ralph 
Bunche, For it was Dr. Bunche who ef- 
fectuated the recognition of Israel by the 
Arab adversaries who were attempting to 
annihilate the tiny republic so recently es- 
tablished as a national home for the Jews. 
How is it that American Negroes should have 
played a role so closely intertwined with the 
historic destinies of the Jewish people? 

The Negro, too, has had his history of ad- 
versity and abnegation. He was brought to 
America, the land of the free, as a slave. He 
came not of his own free will, like other peo- 
ples, but in captivity and friendless, He was 
a hewer of wood and a drawer of water in a 
new continent where others were staking 
out the land and making their fortunes. 

But the Lord relented and a new breath 
of freedom blew over the land, with the 
Emancipation Proclamation, Men, who all 
their lives had been considered only chattel 
property, were made conscious of their hu- 
man dignity for the first time, and they 
were free at last to go and come as they 
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pleased and live as other men lived, follow- 
ing their best lights. 

The great cities of the North—New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, and Cleve- 
land—offered the newly emancipated Negro 
opportunities hitherto undreamed of. There 
he came into contact with other peoples 
who had undergone rejection like himself, 
particularly the Jews. Founded on a com- 
mon experience of social adversity, a new 
and firm friendship grew up between the 
Jew and the Negro. 

Students of race and human genetics fur- 
nished an abundance of evidence that the 
Negro and the Jew had in their inheritance 
many valuable treasures which would con- 
tribute to human progress. In fact, it was 
brought out that the social order among 
the so-called primitive peoples was often far 
more complex and intricate in nature than 
that of the civilized folk. It was made 
abundantly evident, also, that no one race 
had a monopoly on brains or on virtue which 
would justify discriminatory practices in 
regard to the other groups. 

Hence a deep sympathy and common bond 
of experience linked the Negro and Jewish ` 
interests, both having suffered adversities 
in their social recognition. They learned to 
cooperate in overcoming the adversities, 
Thus the value of the intertwining of in- 
terests was made manifest, 

In this age of great upheaval and turmoil 
when the hydrogen bomb looms menacingly 
in the future as a threat to the entire human 
race, we must recognize our larger obliga- 
tions, our larger citizenship in the interest 
of humanity itself. Not only is there an 
intertwining of interests between Jew and 
Negro but there is and should be an inter- 
twining of interests between Jew and gentile 
generally, and between all races who are 
mutually concerned in the fulfillment of the 
purposes of God. 

It is 60 years since soldiers of the Jewish 
faith formed an organization and, while 
vast changes have been wrought in the life 
of our Nation during the intervening years, 
the spirit which animated the founders has 
never changed—the spirit of Americanism 
and brotherhood. 

The Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States were cradled in the American way of 
life. When they came to maturity they grew 
in stature and influence because they were 
rooted in genuine American ideals. They are 
part and parcel of a system of society that 
has made this Nation great and glorious and 
that will never be changed by those who 
would try to tear down this system, 

The boys of Jewish blood who stood be- 
side their Christian comrades in the fox- 
holes of our wars never asked those with 
whom they fought to what religion they 
belonged. They, in turn, were never ques- 
tioned about their faith. The men in the 
foxholes had a common denominator— 
democracy. Each worshipped God in his 
own way. 

The Jewish war veterans who have 
emerged from the slime and dirt and heart- 
break of the battlefields have taken their 
place in the forums of peace. It is worth 
mentioning and repeating from time to 
time that these men who fought so valiantly 
so that democracy might survive are now 
engaged in another monumental struggle— 
the fight to create a peace that will banish 
the fear of the atom bomb and make the 
hearts of men and women glad that there 
is no longer any prospect of needless 
slaughter. 

I would like to say a word about your 
organization which has become a permanent 
part of the general pattern of American 
Democracy. 

In Europe, for centuries Jews were not 
permitted to volunteer to fight for their 
country. And in this country Asser Levy, 
the Dutch Jew, was denied permission by 
Governor Peter Stuyvesant to participate in 
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the defense of the colony of New Amster- 
dam. 

Peter Stuyvesant was only reflecting the 
prejudice that clouded the minds of Euro- 
pean sovereignty. Levy had to plead with 
Stuyvesant to be allowed to risk his life 
in the common defense of the colony before 
he was accepted for service. 

All this changed when America was born. 
It was one of the few countries that per- 
mitted Jews to wear the uniform of their 
country as honorable volunteers. More 
than 10,000 Jews fought in the contending 
armies of the Civil War. Seven of these 
men were awarded the Congressional Medal 
of Honor. 

I could go on and on giving the record 
and it is a story abundant with deeds of 
heroism and sacrifice. The figures I might 
give are astounding—but they need no praise 
from me. But I would like to point out 
that some 250,000 Jews saw service in World 
War I and more than 550,000—over half a 
million—served in World War I. 

Among them were those who had recently 
become citizens. Many were the descend- 
ants of those who were forced to wear the 
Yellow Star of David under German and 
Russian tyrants and who emerged from the 
war wearing the Purple Heart for wounds 
received in the service of democracy. 

During World War II, the Jewish repre- 
sentation in the armed services was far 
above its pro rata allotment. A large con- 
centration of Jewish people live in met- 
ropolitan centers. Agricultural, mining, 
and metal industries, and so forth, which 
were favored by draft exemptions did not 
apply to metropolitan centers, such as this 
Boston area. Besides the relatively large pro- 
portion of Jewish boys taken in the draft, 
there were approximately 35,000 Jewish vol- 
unteers. Statistics show that honors con- 
ferred on Jewish soldiers for valor in action 
included no less than 1,100 citations. These 
included the Congressional Medal of Honor, 
Distinguished Service Cross, Croix de Guerre, 
and other decorations. The records also re- 
veal that more than 10,000 Jewish commis- 
sioned officers were in several branches of 
the service. The total of Jewish casualties 
was from 13,000 to 14,000, including 2,800 
who made the supreme sacrifice. 

These figures tell of a sacrificial devotion 
and patriotism to your country which is in 
line with your age-long battle for freedom. 

The patriotism and the loyalty of the Jews 
has been tested in wartime and in peacetime. 
It reveals a brilliant and patriotic service to 
your country. The Jewish people of the 
United States have given far more than their 
share of lives and money to help in all times 
of crisis. 

You are now sacrificing millions of dollars 
to help Israel survive in order to preserve 
your homeland and also to fight the Commu- 
nist aggressor. 

The preamble to the original constitution 
of the Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States—dating back to the year 1896—de- 
clared your objectives as follows: 

“To maintain true allegiance to the 
United States of America; to foster and per- 
petuate true Americanism; to combat what- 
ever tends to impair the efficiency and per- 
manency of our free institutions; to uphold 
the fair name of the Jew, and fight his bat- 
tles whenever unjustly assailed; to encourage 
the doctrine of universal liberty, equal rights, 
and full justice to all men; to combat the 
powers of bigotry and darkness wherever 
originating, and whatever their target; to 
preserve the spirit of comradeship by mutual 
helpfulness to comrades and their families; 
to instill love of country and flag, and to 
promote sound minds and bodies in our 
members and our youth; to preserve the 
memories and records of patriotic service 
performed by the men of our faith; to honor 
their memory, and shield from neglect the 
graves of our heroic dead.” 
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With these noble aims, the Jewish War 
Veterans were prepared to face three wars: 
The Spanish-American, and World Wars I 
and II. 

Then in 1936 in the city of Philadelphia, 
the cradle of American liberty—20 years 
ago in May to be exact—your conven- 
tion thoroughly revised the organization’s 
constitution. It is my understanding the 
workings of your group were provided for 
in great detail; the duties and obligations of 
the national executive council, the national 
executive committee, and those of the sev- 
eral departments, district councils, ladies 
auxiliary, and Sons of the Jewish War 
Veterans defined. The duties of the various 
officers were prescribed, uniforms and in- 
signia described, and a seal adopted. 

It is apparent that article II of the revised 
constitution embodied the spirit and general 
purpose of the preamble to the original in- 
strument. I will not enumerate the objects 
of your organization as set forth in the 1936 
revision of your constitution. I do note, 
however, that your second objective reads 
“To combat the powers of bigotry and dark- 
ness wherever originating and whatever 
their target.” 

This can be summed up in one word— 
“brotherhood.” Not stepbrotherhood. 

It is an inspiring experience for me to be 
a part of this gathering; to speak to you con- 
cerning brotherhood, which symbolizes the 
fundamental moral principle on which our 
Nation was founded—a principle which all 
of us, in our churches, in our synagogues, in 
our organizations hold in common. This 
principle was stated in our Declaration of 
Independence in words which changed the 
course of human history for all time All 
men are created equal.” 

I call your attention to one word in that 
famous sentence, the word “created.” The 
self-evident truth which our American fore- 
fathers proclaimed was not simply that all 
men are equal—but that they are created 
equal. They are equal because they are 
equally creatures of one Creator—God—a 
just and loving God who commands that we 
be just and loving to one another. 

Human brotherhood is more than mere 
human equality. Without a moral basis, the 
idea of equality is bound to be empty and 
vain and frightfully destructive. 

Communism perfectly illustrates this fact. 
The equality it preaches leads to strife and 
hatred, envy and malice. It denounces jus- 
tice, mercy and love as fatal weaknesses. 
It ignores the priceless value of the in- 
dividual soul and looks upon man as a 
mere instrument of the state. It denies 
brotherhood and all the noble motives of 
the mind, and, in the end, it brings on the 
very antithesis of brotherhood—the ruthless 
domination of man by man. 

It is not enough for us to condemn this 
evil force of communism. Our condemna- 
tions do not change the fact that it is on 
the march in the world today. I believe it 
is our duty to assume our share of respon- 
sibility for that terrible fact. If we can 
understand why we of the Western World 
share the responsibility for this tragic state 
of affairs, then we may gain some insight 
into the question of how to stop it. 

Should we not concede that every success 
made by communism represents the short- 
comings of the free, democratic world? Has 
the United States failed to apply the con- 
cept of human equality and brotherhood 
so that its example may be reflected all over 
the world? I fear we have tolerated in- 
justice in various ways, and, as a result, 
we have seen the growth of extreme and 
ruthless movements under the banners of 
communism. In the colonial areas of the 
world, the principles of brotherhood which 
have been professed at home have often 
been totally ignored. 

Today the greatest danger in the struggle 
with communism is in Asia, That should 
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not surprise us too much—for it is in Asia 
that the Western nations for centuries past 
have failed most tragically to carry out 
their own principles of human brotherhood. 
This has been the great area of supposed su- 
premacy of the white man, the great area 
of colonial subjection, and the great area 
of economic exploitation. The United 
States is challenged today to show the Asian 
people that it represents not racialism, co- 
lonialism, and exploitation, but their very 
opposites: Individual human dignity, na- 
tional independence, and free economic de- 
velopment for the benefit of the people. 

No nation is likely to welcome an Ameri- 
can policy if they think that policy is a 
mere defensive move designed to strengthen 
America against communism. No nation 
will be happy over the idea of being used as 
an American shield. Therefore, we must 
show that we seek the development and 
freedom and prosperity of these nations for 
their own sakes. 

We must keep our actions in line with the 
ideals which must guide us abroad. Amer- 
ica cannot afford to be indifferent to the cry 
of freedom anywhere in the world. Our in- 
ventive genius has so expanded our com- 
munication that isolation is a thing of the 
past. Now a billion eyes watch to see if 
there is a lag between our physical knowl- 
edge and our skill and fairness in human re- 
lations. A billion eyes watch to see whether 
or not we in the United States are ready to 
practice in our own homeland the ideal of 
brotherhood which we seek to promote in 
the world—or stepbrotherhood. I can see 
only one basic solution to this question, and 
that is the solution based on our common 
belief that we are all equally the creatures 
of God. 

In Asia and Africa—where the peoples of 
vast former colonial areas have known the 
humiliation of being treated as inferior 
races—the way in which the United States 
acts to implement the rights of its own Ne- 
gro citizens among other minority groups 
is of the highest significance. I know of 
no other field in which the quality of our 
own actions at home so directly affects our 
moral power in the world. 

Enlightened men may differ in detail as 
to the best way for us to proceed. This is 
a question on which there should be no con- 
flict between our political parties. Natural- 
ly, I am most anxious to see that my own 
party maintains an advanced position on this 
question. 

Statesmanlike leadership is demanded to 
rechart the course of interracial tolerance 
and understanding before we find ourselves 
inextricably cast upon the reef. There is no 
room for the kind of leadership which ex- 
pelled Miss Lucy but retained the identifi- 
able white student insurrectionists at the 
University of Alabama without penalty of 
any kind. There is no room for the kind of 
leadership which compels the orderly pro- 
testers against the humiliating bus situation 
in Montgomery to face the prospect of jail 
or a fine, or both. There is no room for the 
kind of leadership which attacks the estab- 
lished integrity of the United States Su- 
preme Court by the passage of interposition 
and even nullification resolutions. There is 
no room for the kind of leadership which 
attempts to stifle the voices of freedom, in- 
cluding many of your own from being heard 
in a Government-owned auditorium or edu- 
cational institution. There is no room for 
the kind of leadership which endeavors to 
brand the NAACP as subversive, contrary to 
the opinion of the Attorney General of the 
United States, the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee, or any other official Fed- 
eral body. There is no room for the kind of 
leadership which denies voting privileges to 
Negroes through intimidation, interference, 
and illegal schemes. There is no room for 
the kind of leadership which permits the 
allocation of Federal funds, gathered through 
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a process of taxing everyone, to those States 
who dare resist legislative and judicial com- 
mands regarding racial discrimination, 
There is no room for the kind of leadership 
which allows the most distinguished white 
supremist in America to become head of the 
very committee through which minority 
groups seek relief from their inequities. 
There is no room for the kind of leadership 
which pleads for moderation and gradualism 
in the wake of the inflexible resistance of the 
proponents of segregation. There is no room 
for the kind of leadership which seeks elec- 
tion support of those affected and concerned 
with civil rights based alone upon past per- 
formance and the slippery decrees of a party 
platform. There is no room for the kind of 
leadership which speaks one way in Wash- 
ington or some northern city and another 
way in the South. 

Even in a society as advanced in culture 
as the United States, we hear a lot about 
prejudice—associated mainly with the prob- 
lem of American minorities. Not many peo- 
ple nowadays would be caught admitting 
they are prejudiced about anything. There 
are a few exceptions, of course; one only has 
to read the newspapers. Prejudice, localized 
in our own lives, harms few people, if any. 
But small feelings of prejudice that have no 
sensible basis can spread into race attitudes 
and can ultimately defeat the moral obliga- 
tions of a democracy. 

It was Goebbels, during the dark days of 
fascism in Germany, who said: Nothing will 
be easier than to produce a bloody revolution 
in America. No other country has so many 
racial and social tensions. We shall be able 
to play on many strings there.” 

Any American who “plays on these strings” 
by spreading prejudices against minorities— 
Catholics, Jews, Negroes, foreign-born and 
others—is, whether he knows it or not, 
weakening our Nation. 

History has taught us that when we dis- 
criminate against one segment of the people, 
we set a pattern that may be used against 
other groups. Hitler’s persecution of the 
Jews, trade unionists, Communists, and 
Socialists was later directed against Catho- 

_lics, Protestants, liberals and eventually the 
people of the world. 

In 1855 Agraham Lincoln understood this 
when he said: “As a Nation we began by 
declaring all men are created equal. We 
now read it ‘All men are created equal except 
Negroes.’ When the Know Nothings get con- 
trol it will read ‘All men are created equal 
except Negroes, and foreigners, and Catho- 
lies“ ”, 

Consideration for the Negro, the Jew, the 
Catholic, the foreign-born or for any other 
minority group rests not merely on the 
grounds of humanity and justice; it rests 
on the solid base of self-interest, 

Prejudice makes all of us poorer. We can- 
not have an enlightened democracy with 
minority groups living in ignorance. We 
cannot have a prosperous democracy with 
minority groups so poor that they cannot 
afford to buy the goods America produces. 

As Eric A. Johnston, ex-president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, de- 
clared, “Whenever we erect barriers on the 
grounds of race or religion, or of occupational 
or professional status, we hamper the fullest 
expansion of our economic security. Preju- 
dice doesn’t pay. Discrimination is destruc- 
tive.” 

Prejudice—or lack of brotherhood—makes 
impossibie any real solution of economic, 
social, or personal difficulties. When we 
blame war or social and economic troubles on 
some innocent minority group, we are di- 
verting our attention from the real cause. 
Social ills can be remedied only through ac- 

_ceptance of responsibility and cooperation 
through democratic means to solve common 
problems. 

How we apply brotherhood is more than 
a matter of mere domestic concern. Almost 
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13 million people in the United States were 
born in Europe. The mistreatment of some 
Mexicans in the United States echoes 
throughout North and South America; a race 
riot provokes discussions and resentments in 
Africa, the Philippines, and among the 800 
million nonwhite people in China and India. 

Throughout the world there are millions 
of people who believe that World War Il— 
to which your group contributed so much— 
was a total war against fascism and Fascist 
ideas. Their concept of peace includes the 
hope—even the determination—that there 
will be no such thing as superior and inferior 
peoples anywhere in the world. 

The story of America should prove that 
there are no superior or inferior people. Our 
country has been made great by people who 
came from every land under the sun—people 
with names like Carnegie, Sikorsky, Tosca- 
nini, Einstein, Osler, Carver, and thousands 
more. But it isn’t only the big names—the 
Hall of Fame names—that have made Amer- 
ica, any more than it is only the big names 
that won the war. We know that the war 
was fought and won by the little names— 
by millions who never made the headlines. 

The men who built and are building Amer- 
ica—who clear her forests, span her rivers, 
dig her coal, plow her fields, work her ma- 
chines—the men who made America strong 
and free are men of every race, color, re- 
ligion, and nationality. Listen to the names 
at rolicall, or read these names from a cas- 
ualty list in the New York Times of March 
29, 1945: Agostinello, Cohen, Curran, Grun- 
wald, Hrubec, Ivanoski, Kuzian, Marshall, 
Thomas, Warblanski. Were any of these 
inferior in the eyes of true brotherhood? 

All of America should be proud of these 
names. For what they did is more than a 
tribute to their individual faiths—be they 
Jewish, Catholic, or Protestant. Their sac- 
rifices are a reflection of the splendid faith 
which we of all races and creeds have in 
the strength and nobility of American de- 
mocracy. It is democracy, as we practice 
it in this country, that has been a spring- 
board for the vast strides we have made in 
so short a time. It will continue to remain 
the motivating factor of our daily lives. 

What you, the Jewish veterans, have done 
in the past is now part of the history of this 
country. But what about the present? I 
could quote amazing figures and statistics. 
But I think the citizens of this Nation should 
be fully aware of your program in the field 
of human relations. In the present state 
of the world, human relationships have be- 
come a very vital part in the planning for 
a permanent peace. 

Your organization is engaged in fighting 
every form of tyranny, bigotry, and intoler- 
ance. The Jewish War Veterans of the 
United States were among the first to speak 
out boldly against Hungary’s persecution of 
Cardinal Mindszenty and the oppression 
visited on the Protestant clergies in Central 
Europe. In the past you have been assailed 
by the Communists as a tool of big business 
interests on the one hand and by Gerald L. K. 
Smith's anti-Semitic cross and flag on the 
other hand. 

What has been your answer to these at- 
tacks? A program of action in the field of 
human relations—in the field of brotherhood: 
You have worked with the American Legion, 
the Catholic War Veterans, and other major 
veterans’ organizations. You have reminded 
America that racial and religious disunity 
can be just as harmful and menacing to the 
country’s welfare in peace as it would have 
been in war, 

It is my understanding that the Jewish 
War Veterans’ service program, staffed by 
hundreds of professional and voluntary 
counselors, serves more than 110,000 vet- 
erans and veterans’ dependents of all faiths, 
More than 30 percent of those you have aided 
have been non-Jewish. 

There you have American democracy in 
action—action that is unfettered by any con- 
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sideration of race or creed. That is some- 
thing worth fighting for and keeping, so that 
we and our children and our children's chil- 
dren may enjoy the blessings of our glorious 
way of life. 

I think that members of the Jewish faith 
may well be proud of the fact that the prin- 
ciple of brotherhood was proclaimed cen- 
turies ago by your teachers, rabbis, and na- 
tional leaders. We read in Leviticus the 
command “Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.” 

Believing in the spiritual interpretation of 
the universe, in peacetime the Jewish War 
Veterans are assisting to promote justice, 
amity, understanding, and cooperation 
among Protestants, Jews, and Catholics, 

Whether we like it or not, America has 
been vested with the leadership of the free 
world and the task of defending Western 
civilization. The success of that defense 
will determine the survival of our way of 
life and the maintenance of the dignity of 
man. 

Until and unless bigotry, prejudice, and 
intolerance among intercreedal and inter- 
racial groups have disappeared from the 
American scene, the success of that leader- 
ship and of that defense will be in jeopardy. 

Until we have achieved a practical day-to- 
day implementation of the principles of 
brotherhood, we cannot be sure that our 
American democracy is secure. But once we 
have attained throughout this fair land a 
unity which comes from an understanding, 
group by group; an appreciation of culture, 
group by group; and respect of racial, rell- 
gious differences, group by group, American 
democracy will have a much firmer foun- 
dation, 

America stands at the crossroads—one way 
points to brotherhood—the other points to 
intolerance and prejudice. I do not wish to 
minimize the serlousness of the situation— 
but America has survived a great many crises 
in the last 180 years. I think we will survive 
this one. 

In words of the poet, Stephen Vincent 
Benet: 


“We have made this thing, this dream, 
This land unsatisfied by little ways, 
Open to every man who brought good will, 
This peaceless vision, groping for the stars, 
Not as a huge devouring machine 
Rolling and clanking with remorseless force 
Over submitted bodies and the dead, 
But as live earth where anything could grow 
We made it and it’s ours. 
We shall maintain it. It shall be sustained.“ 
May God give us the grace and the 
strength to maintain this land of ours in the 
name of brotherhood, 


Outstanding Bowling Records 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to congratu- 
late the members of the Wyoming Valley 
Bowling Association, which includes a 
large portion of my constituency of Lu- 
zerne County, Pa., for the outstanding 
record which they have achieved in re- 
cent nationwide bowling competition. 

One team, comprised of George Billick, 
George Tomek, Michael Cuce and Frank 
Clause, rolled the Nation’s highest 3- 
game total for a 4-man team—a com- 
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posite score of 2,673, in a nationwide 
match held last January. 

Two other constituents of mine— 
Harry Zoeller and George Pacropis—in 
competition held at Fort Wayne, Ind., 
rolled the 8th highest doubles total in 
the history of the American Bowling 
Congress, Their total for 3 games was 
1,365. 

I am very proud of the national rec- 
ords which these gentlemen have estab- 
lished, and anyone who is conversant 
and experienced in the sport of bowling 
will agree with me that these men have 
done an outstanding job in representing 
their respective teams as well as the 
Wyoming Valley Bowling Association. 

I wish them all even greater success 
in future nationwide competition. 


Black Market for Nickel Gets Blacker 
Despite Rising Output 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
r 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to revise and extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include an 
article from the Wall Street Journal of 
March 13, 1956, entitled “Black Market 
for Nickel Gets Blacker Despite Rising 
Output.” I also include a letter I wrote 
to Dr. Flemming, Director of ODM, on 
January 11, 1956, asking a number of 
questions about the nickel situation. To 
date the questions which I asked Dr. 
Flemming have not been answered al- 
though he acknowledged receipt of my 
letter on January 18, 1956, and promised 
a reply by January 24, 1956. 

As the nickel situation worsens as 
stated in the Wall Street Journal, it is 
acknowledged by the Commerce Depart- 
ment that certain companies are obtain- 
ing nickel for defense purposes and ille- 
gally selling some of it through the back 
door for what is well known to be enor- 
mous profits. It is also found that we 
are exporting nickel alloys and nickel- 
containing scrap. 

I am also advised that the stockpile 
requirements may need revision and that 
the basis for allocation of nickel for 
civilian purposes was established on pre- 
Korean usage and that the allocation 
program is administered not by the Gov- 
ernment but by the producers, princi- 
pally International Nickel, though BDSA 
is supposed to audit the producers’ books 
to insure that equitable distribution is 
made. I also find that the small users 
of nickel, particularly the plating indus- 
try are complaining that they must buy 
nickel in the black market at exorbitant 
prices as indicated by the Wall Street 
Journal article or close shop. 

It seems to me that the Director of 
ODM who sets the stockpile goals and 
enforces the National Production Act 
and the Secretary of Commerce must 
bear the responsibility for the current 
situation and for its equitable solution, 
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The above-mentioned follows: 
[From the Wall Street Journal of March 13, 
1956] 


Brack MARKET For NICKEL GETS BLACKER 
DESPITE RISING OUTPUT 


The official price has held at 6414 cents a 
pound since late 1954. But buyers who need 
extra nickel now pay about $3 a pound in the 
black market, up from between $1 and $1.50 
& year ago. Stainless steel scrap, containing 
8 percent nickel, brings a steep $400 a ton, 
double a year earlier. The auto industry 
alone spent over $10 million in 1955 on nickel 
premiums, one parts-making firm says. 

Free world production of the silvery 
metal reached a record 427 million pounds in 
1955, up 40 million pounds from the year 
before, the previous record. Output this 
year may exceed 440 million. But roughly 
84 million went into Uncle Sam's stockpile 
last year, 4 million more than in 1954. The 
stockpile and United States defense uses 
probably now take about 40 percent of free 
world nickel output. The remaining supply 
isn't big enough to meet booming demand 
for peacetime applications. 

The quantity of nickel moving in the black 
marke? probably is small in proportion to 
the total—the same tonnage is often offered 
to a number of users, tending to exaggerate 
offerings. 


— 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. January 11, 1956. 
Hon. ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, 
Director Office of Defense Mobilization, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Dr. FLEMMING: I have reviewed your 
very considerate letter of December 16, 1955 
and have discussed the points you have 
raised with responsible members of industry 
and wish to avail myself of your kind offer 
and ask some additional questions which 
appear germane to me at the present time. 
I am willing to accept your position that 
technically the terms “gray and black mar- 
ket” may be misnomers since no law or 
regulations are being violated. However, 
there is an implied regulation apparently 
established and administered by industry 
and checked for compliance by BDSA as the 
representative of industry. 

Evidently BDSA officials agree that some 
nickel is being sold at very high prices and 
that the nickel comes from Japanese, French, 
and German imports (possibly 4 million 
pounds per year) plus secondary nickel re- 
covered from scrap and some scattered sales 
from Canada. 

Will you please supply the quantities from 
each of these sources including the break- 
down of the 4 million pounds? 

You mention that “probably 96 percent of 
the nickel consumed in 1955 came from 
market price sources.” It has been sug- 
gested that there may be an arrangement 
between some scrap dealers whereby they 
supply the mills certain materials and re- 
ceive nickel in return. In such a case, the 
nickel would technically be “market price 
source” but not in accord with the spirit 
of the allocation system. Has this come to 
your attention? If true, can either the sup- 
plier or the BDSA cope with this situation? 
Or O. D. M.? 

I am advised that 75 percent of released 
stockpile nickel goes to defense purposes, 
mostly Air Force, and not to commercial 
fields as your letter seems to imply. Will 
you please verify this? If my statement is 
approximately correct, would it not be equi- 
table to earmark all stockpile diversions for 
commercial users in order to break the high- 
price market? 

Will you also advise me as to the follow- 
ing: 

1. How have the stockpile objectives been 
set? By whom? When last reviewed? And 
what consideration was given to the fact 
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that the source being principally from 
Canada is virtually domestic and free from 
being cut off? 

2. Information I have received does not 
confirm your statement as to the date of the 
establishment of the allocation base. Will 
you please verify and advise if you think it 
should be brought up to date in view of in- 
dustry changes, new businesses, etc. 

8. Please furnish the historical figures 
showing the allocations between defense and 
nondefense purposes since 1949. 

4. Does authority exist in ODM, BDSA or 
any other agency to take such action as may 
be needed to insure fair and equitable dis- 
tribution of nickel to commercial (nonde- 
fense) users? 

5. What is the legal relationship between 
ODM and BDSA so far as the allocation of 
nickel to commercial users is concerned? 

6. How are the stockpile releases geared 
into INCO’s allocations to insure fair and 
equitable distribution? Also other produc- 
ers, Falconbridge, Sherritt-Gordon, Nicaro, 
Hanna, etc.? 

7. How frequently does BDSA audit the 
producer’s books? When was the last audit? 
What recommendations were made? Were 
they accepted or rejected? 

8. Is ODM satisfied with the system of 
audits? And does it consider that there is 
fair and equitable allocation to the non- 
defense users? 

9. At what price is stockpile nickel from 
the various sources furnished to industry? 

10. What right of appeal is afforded busi- 
nessmen who feel that the present alloca- 
tion system is not fair and equitable? 

11. I am very pleased to learn that you 
have taken steps to have a survey made of the 
nickel situation and shall look forward to 
the receipt of a copy of the survey report. 
When will the survey be concluded and the 
report made? And will the nondefense 
aspects be covered which I have referred to 
above? 

Very sincerely yours, 
JOHN W. McCormack. 


Speech by Hon. Chester E. Merrow, of 
New Hampshire, Before the Conference 
of National Organizations, Washington, 
D. C., February 28, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, it is a pleasure to include here- 
with an address by my esteemed col- 
league the gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire, Congressman CHESTER E. Merrow. 

From his experience as a member of 
the United States Delegation to the 10th 
General Assembly of the United Nations 
held in New York last fall, Mr. Merrow 
gives an excellent summation of his work 
as a United States delegate to the U. N. 
General Asembly: 

THe UNITED Nations SYSTEM: Cost AND 
EVALUATION 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, and 
members of the Conference of National Or- 
ganizations, it is a pleasure to be here with 
you this afternoon, and I hope you will not 
consider it a poor return for your excellent 
hospitality if I employ this opportunity you 


have so generously afforded me to address my 
remarks primarily to the subject of how 
much money the United Nations and the 


agencies associated with it costs and what 
is accomplished by the expenditure of such 
funds. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 10TH GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

A large part of what I wish to say this after- 
noon grows out of my experience as a mem- 
ber on the United States delegation to the 
10th General Assembly held in New York 
from September 20 to December 20, 1955. I 
should like to take a moment at the very be- 
ginning to comment briefly on the signifi- 
‘cance of the 10th session which marked the 
beginning of the second decade of the United 
Nations. 

Two major forces seemed to pervade and 
shape the discussions; the worldwide strug- 
gle between freedom and communism, and 
the resurgence of nationalism among the 
peoples of Asia, Africa, and the Middle East. 
‘Once again the United Nations proved itself 
to be a forum where we can meet the Soviet 
threat to the free world and expose that 
threat for what it is even when its drive to 
dominate the world is set forth in economic 
rather than in purely political terms. 

On specific issues, the highlights of the 
accomplishments can be said to include the 
admission of 12 free nations, the overwhelm- 
ing endorsement of President Eisenhower's 
“open sky” plan for inspection from the air 
and the exchange of military blueprints, the 
approval of further steps to develop the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy by providing 
a method for the establishment of an Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency, and the 
formation of a committee to fix the time, 
place, and procedures of a conference on 
charter review, such committee to report to 
the 12th General Assembly in 1957. 

On the so-called colonial issues, the action 
that eventuated was, on the whole moderate, 
but owing to the passions aroused during 
discussions, the course at times came dan- 
gerously close to imposing on the Assembly 
a role which would prolong and further 
embitter the issues, rather than contribute 
to their solution. 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND BUDGETARY COMMITTEE 


My primary responsibility on the delega- 
tion was to serve as the United States spokes- 
man on the Administrative and Budgetary 
Committee. Since I am a native of that 
part of the country noted for its thrift and 
practicality, you will readily understand 
that I embarked upon this assignment with 
interest and with an eye to seeing whether 
the taxpayer’s money is being well spent 
in our contribution to the United Nations. 

I came away from this experience greatly 
reassured. Because we constantly hear so 
much criticism of cost“ of the United 
Nations activities without very much being 
done to develop an appreciation or under- 
standing of what we really do get for our 
money, I thought it might be worth while 
for me to discuss with you some of the con- 
clusions I have reached in reference to our 
participation in the U. N. system. 


UNITED NATIONS IN NO RESPECT A WORLD 
GOVERNMENT 


To put the budget process in perspective, 
let me reassure anyone who may entertain 
any qualms about the United Nations in- 

our national sovereignty. The United 
Nations is not a world government. It can- 
not enact legislation, levy taxes, raise armies, 
or enforce laws. We certainly do not want 
it to have these powers. Its powers are 
strictly advisory depending on the voluntary 
cooperation of sovereign states. The General 
Assembly does, of course, make decisions 
‘about the structure and work of the Secre- 
tarlat and it can assess member states for 
annual dues. On the other hand, any 
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member government that has really serious 
objections to the majority decision on such 
issues can always, as a last resort, withdraw. 


BUDGET REVIEW AND CONTROL 


I should now like to proceed to the ques- 
tion of the system for keeping United Nations 
expenditures under review and control. The 
regular annual budget of the organization 
is drawn up by the Secretary General. 
Given the financial background of the pres- 
ent Secretary General (you recall that he 
was one time Under Secretary of the Finance 
Ministry of Sweden) and the well-estab- 
lished internal administrative controls at 
his disposal, the estimates presented to the 
General Assembly have, on the whole I be- 
lieve, been conservative. Of course, one can 
disagree with the need for certain activities 
or programs, and we do and did, but by and 
large, these are the outgrowth of decisions 
by the Assembiy or other governmental 
organs, decisions which the Secretary Gen- 
eral has no alternative but to carry out. 

The estimates submitted by the Secretary 
General are carefully reviewed in detail by 
a small advisory committee of nine experts 
appointed by the General Assembly for this 
purpose. The United States has a member 
on this committee. Like an Appropriations 
Committee of the Congress, its report usually 
indicates where economies can be made and 
efficiency improved. AS a consequence, its 
recommendations are usually adopted when 
the budget estimates of the Secretary Gen- 
eral and report of this expert committee 
are considered by the General Assembly in 
its committee of the whole, known as the 
Administrative and Budgetary Committee, or 
the Fifth Committee. 

I can assure you that the Fifth Commit- 
tee reviews with thoroughness the estimates 
and the other details connected with the 
financial administration of the United Na- 
tions. A remarkable sense of responsibility 
and concern for efficiency and economy are 
shown by the majority of participating gov- 
ernments. It may be of interest to know 


that this is one area in which the U. S. S. R. 


and the United States, as the two largest 
contributors, vote together more often than 
not. d 

The United States, though it has but one 
vote, exercises nevertheless a significant role 
in the work of the Fifth Committee. It is 
worthy of note that the United States has 
generally been represented on this commit- 
tee by a Member of Congress. Since the be- 
ginning of the organization, there have been 
only two exceptions to this practice. It is 
the kind of committee where there is genu- 
ine give and take and where reason usually 


“prevails. This, together with the obvious 


financial stake of the United States in the 
United Nations, means that the voice of the 
United States is both sought after and re- 
spected. Although this does not mean that 
everyone always agrees with us—it would be 
unhealthy if they did—it does usually lead 
to reasonable accommodations of differences. 
This is true not only on strictly budgetary 
matters but it extends also to the broader 


administrative problems considered by this 


committee. 
ADMINISTRATIVE TRIBUNAL 


I wish to mention that the efforts of the 
United States. over a period of years to 
bring the judgments of the independent 
United States Administrative Tribunal un- 
der review were finally successful in the 
tenth session. The procedure evolved was 
a compromise embodying varying points of 
view, but the important objective from the 
United States standpoint was achieved, in 
that such judgments are no longer final but 
can be taken to a higher judicial body— 
the International Court of Justice. 


heard when their interests are involved and 


This 
provides a mean for member states to be 
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should prevent the recurrence of the con- 
troversy which arose over some awards made 
by the Administrative Tribunal in 1953. 

In s on the Administrative Tri- 
bunal before a plenary session of the Gen- 
‘eral Assembly I said: 

“The primary objective of the procedure 
adopted has been to provide a way in which 
the possible concern of member states with 
respect to future administrative tribunal 
judgments could be dealt with by judicial 
process. 

In the opinion of my Government the 
resolution adopted * * presents us with 
a method of solving a vexing problem by a 
procedure which recognizes the basic prin- 
ciples of judicial review, which protects the 
interests of the staff and of the Secretary 
General, and which provides a method for 
meeting any concern of member states which 
may arise in the future as the result of ad- 
ministrative tribunal judgments.” 


UNITED NATIONS COSTS 


Let us now turn our attention to the 
amount and the purpose of the United Na- 
tions expenditures over the years. In 1946, 
the regular expenditures of the United Na- 
tions amounted to approximately $19 million. 
The budget authorized for 1956 is $48,566,350, 
more than 2½ times as much. What does 
the difference represent? . The expenditures 
for. 1946 were largely. devoted to organizing 
the United Nations and servicing meetings 
of the primary governmental organs—the 
Assembly, the Security Council, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, and the Trustee- 
ship Council. S 

In 1956, one can note that the budget of 
$48.5 million not only covers servicing of 
regular meetings, it also provides for ex- 
penses connected with the vastly successful 
sclentific conference on peaceful uses of 
atomic energy at Geneva in 1955 and for a 
wide range of activities that are contributing 
to the maintenance of peace and security, to 
economic development and improvement of 
living standards, to the protection of refu- 
gees, and to the orderly development of terri- 
-tories toward self-government. A few spe- 
-cific examples of this type of activity include: 
the operations of an observer mission in In- 
dia and Pakistan and the conciliation and 
truce missions in Palestine; the administra- 
tion of a plebiscite in British Togoland; the 
collection on a worldwide basis and publica- 
tion of needed economic data and analyses; 
and assistance to numerous governments in 
improving social welfare services. I could 


easily spend the rest of my time enumerating 


all the activities which the United Nations 


undertakes in any one year. $ 


Instead of doing this, I refer you to the 


most recent annual report of the Secretary 


General, because I should like to turn to 
some comparisons that will make it easiér 
for us in the United States to understand 


“what we are getting for our money. This 


-$48.5 million budget will result, when other 
income is taken into account, in an assess- 
ment upon the United States of approxi- 
mately $16 million. 

On the basis of relative capacity to pay, 
modified by the United Nations recognition 
that it is not healthy for any one country to 
contribute more than one-third, the United 
States share of the budget is presently cal- 
culated at 3344 percent. Given what I have 
indicated as the scope of United Nations 
activities which presently cost the United 
States $16 million, it is interesting to note 
what this compares to in terms of national 

It about equals the amount the 


P. 
- United States Forest Service spends current- 


ly in constructing roads and trails in na- 
tional forests. 


I discussed at some length on December 16 


the United Nations budget before the Gen- 
eral Assembly's plenary session. In my re- 
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marks, I said: “* * the United States will 
support the appropriation recommended 
for 1956. We do so in recognition of 
two facts: (1) that the Secretary General 
and the General Assembly have, over the 
past 2 years, made a real effort and consid- 
erable progress in reducing the regular 
budget; and (2) that a sizable amount of the 
increased assessments being voted for 1956 
is of a nonrecurring character.” ~ 

I further stated that “these increases fall 
largely into four categories of expenditures; 
activities related to peaceful uses of atomic 
energy, technical assistance in the social 
welfare and human rights field, operation 
of field offices and special missions, and sal- 
ary adjustments. 

I concluded by stating: “* * * my delega- 
tion firmly believes that, by continued pursu- 
ance of sound financial principles, the United 
Nations, during its second decade, will in- 
crease in influence and effectiveness as the 
greatest force for helping man to realize his 
hopes for bringing about a peaceful world.” 


COSTS OF THE UNITED NATIONS SYSTEM OVER 
10 YEARS 


While we are relating costs and value re- 
ceived in respect to international programs 
to costs of national programs, let me broaden 
the perspective by giving you some interest- 
ing figures extending beyond just the annual 
regular budget of the United Nations. Dur- 
ing my service on the United States delega- 
tion I had the opportunity of also looking 
into the regular expenditures of the United 
Nations specialized agencies and the 
amounts which have been voluntarily con- 
tributed by both member governments of 
the United Nations and nonmember govern- 
ments for special large scale assistance pro- 
grams operated under United Nations aegis. 
I might say here that both the small expert 
advisory committee and the fifth commit- 
tee on which I served are giving increasing 
attention to better coordination of the ad- 
ministrative and budgetary practices of the 
United Nations and its specialized agencies, 

For the 10-year period from 1946 to 1955 
inclusive, the total funds devoted by the in- 
ternational community to the work of the 
United Nations agencies with the exception 
of the International Bank and Monetary 
Fund have amounted to $1,751,063,198. Of 
this total, $686,344,569 represents the 
amount spent through the regular assessed 
budgets of the United Nations and the cur- 
rently existing specialized agencies—Food 
and Agriculture Organization, International 
Labor Organization, International Civil 
Aviation Organization, United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion, Universal Postal Union, World Health 
Organization, World Meteorological Organi- 
zation, and the International Telecommuni- 
cations Union. Six hundred and fifty-two 
million twenty-six thousand seven hundred 
and fourteen dollars has been spent on the 
current voluntarily financed operational pro- 
grams of the United Nations: The Interna- 
tional Children’s Fund to promote maternal 
and child welfare; the Techanical Assistance 
Program for Economic Development; the 
Palestine Relief and Works Agency to pro- 
vide food, shelter, and gainful employment 
for nearly 900,000 refugees; the Korean Re- 
construction Agency, to relieve the suffer- 
ing and repair the devastation caused by ag- 
gression; the Refugee Fund to find perma- 
nent solutions for limited groups of refugees; 
and the joint support program of ICAO to 
finance certain services essential to the safe- 
ty of international air navigation. The. 
final portion of this $1,751,063,198 is account- 
ed for by the $412,691,915 spent by the In- 
ternational Refugee Organization during its 
short existence from 1947-1950. 

The United States contribution to this 
10-year total amounts to $893,425,948; $219,- 
331,126 on an assessed basis, to present 
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agencies; $436,978,466 on a voluntary basis; 
and $237,116,356 to the one-time IRO. In 
other words, it costs the United States an 
average of 54 cents per person per year for 
the 10-year period. 

Another way of putting it is that the total 
amount contributed by the United States 
to the whole complex of United Nations ac- 
tivities over 10 years as a leading partner 
in an enterprise engaged in promoting peace, 
raising standards of living, feeding the hun- 
gry, caring for the displaced and homeless, 
and fighting disease and ignorance—I repeat, 
this 10-year total—is small compared to 
United States annual expenditures for de- 
fense. 

The President's 1957 budget calls for $42.4 
billion for protection. This covers the Army, 
the Navy, the Air Force, expenditures for 
atomic energy, foreign aid, defense pro- 
duction expansion and related programs. I 
am in favor of these appropriations. I 
would not cut our defense a single cent. 
The comparison I am making is useful in 
the development of adequate perspectives. 

To achieve a peaceful world, we must have 
programs in addition to military defense. 
Another interesting comparison is the fact 
that the sum total of the cost of the United 
Nations agencies to the United States over 
10 years is less than what United States cit- 
izens voluntarily spent in 1 month in 1954 
On recreation alone. One can well ask 
whether this is too much to pay for one of 
our insurance policies against the outbreak 
of another world war. 


EVALUATION OF THE UNITED NATIONS SYSTEM 


Why is it, then, that we continue to hear 
so much criticism of the cost of the United 
Nations? In one sense I suppose it can be 
said to be human nature. What man or 
woman here present isn’t aware of a hus- 
band’s continual complaint about all the 
money being spent on the food budget even 
though we men expect ample meals and rel- 
ish good cooking. But in a deeper sense, 
the criticism must be regarded as the surface 
manifestation of the misconceptions, doubts, 
and antagonisms surrounding the fact of 
United States participation in international 
organizations. It also reflects honest and 
somewhat misguided disagreement with the 
programs and policies of these organizations. 
All of this is to be expected in a free and 
democratic society. 

It does, however, place an enormous re- 
sponsibility on the people who are in such 
å position to become well acquainted with 
the workings of the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies. We must be sure that 
there are adequate safeguards of United 
States interests, particularly in matters of 
expenditures. It is especially incumbent on 
us to explain why and how these particular 
mechanisms are important instrumentali- 
ties by which governments can contribute to 
the building of a peaceful world. We need 
to tell the story of what these agencies are 
actively doing to combat disease, poverty, 
hunger, and illiteracy. 

In emphasizing our special responsibility 
for interpretation, I do not suggest blind 
advocacy. On the contrary, I would say that 
the exercise of this responsibility carries with 
it an obligation to appreciate the limitations 
as well as the possibilities of these particular 
instrumentalities, to acknowledge and help 
correct the mistakes as well as to applaud 
the successes. For this reason I believe the 
House Foreign Affairs Subcommittee on In- 
ternational Organizations and Movements, 
of which I am a member, will be rendering 
a valuable service to the cause of the United 
Nations Specialized Agencies and United 
States participation therein when it com- 
pletes its present hearings and study, 
started on February 20 and designed to pro- 
vide an evaluation of the importance of the 
work of these agencies to the United States. 
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UNITED STATES LEADERSHIP IN UNITED NATIONS 
AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Returning now to my stated purpose at 
the outset of this speech, I believe you will 
agree that it can be fairly concluded that 
the United Nations and its specialized agen- 
cies are well worth their present cost and 
more, if it becomes necessary. They afford 
a quicker and less expensive way of handling 
complex matters which arise in diplomatic 
relations today. They provide an avenue 
through which the rising expectations and 
demands of rapidly developing peoples can 
be channeled and met in a peaceful, evolu- 
tionary, and cooperative manner. They help 
governments to develop the methods and 
habit of cooperation and of working toward 
economic goals by democratic methods. 

All of the above would be compelling 
reasons for United States participation even 
if there were no aggressive challenge from 
the Soviet Union. With This challenge, the 
United Nations and specialized agencies take 
on added significance for the United States. 
They provide a forum of open and observa- 
ble competition which all the world can and 
does watch closely. This affords us a unique 
opportunity to disclose the diabolical nature 
of international communism. The record 
shows that, to date, we have nothing to fear 
and have made the most of the opportunity. 

The free world countries by overwhelming 
majorities have outvoted the Soviet bloc on 
all important matters which have been at 
issue between us. As the result of the Soviet 
Union's recent dramatic shift in tactics, how- 
ever, we face a new challenge. In the words 
of warning issues by the United States dele- 
gation of which I was a member, “The pres- 
ent period in history may one day be recog- 
nized as a major turning point in the strug- 
gle between communism and freedom. It 
appears to be clearly a shift in the cold war, 
in which economic and social problems have 
moved to the forefront.” è 

The maintenance of United States leader- 
ship in the United Nations and the special- 
ized agencies becomes more important now 
than ever before. The United Nations sys- 
tem provides for effective machinery to meet 
the task which is ahead and which has 
been characterized by the President, in his 
recent state of the Union message, as the 
necessity of waging the peace with all the 
tools and ideas and means at hand. The 
President in his message stated, “In the 
pursuit of our national purposes, we have 
been steadfast in our support of the United 
Nations, now entering its second decade 
with a wider membership and ever increasing 
influence and usefulness.” 

The United States of America finds Itself 
in the high position of world leadership, 
We are leading the free world in one of the 
greatest struggles to make certain the con- 
tinuation of freedom that has ever engaged 
the attention of mankind. We must exer- 
cise this leadership in various fields: in the 
economic field, as was emphasized by the 
United States delegation to the 10th Gen- 
eral Assembly; in the military, as is so elo- 
quently portrayed by the suggested appro- 
priations for defense in the President's 
budget for the next fiscal year; in the field 
of international organizations, which I have 
been discussing today; and in the spiritual 
field, since at the heart of our free system 
and our free civilization are the noblest and 
highest ideals to which the human spirit is 
capable of aspiring. 

What a tremendous opportunity stretches 
before us. An opportunity to combat 
hunger, disease, illiteracy and poverty 
through the big four of the specialized agen- 
cies of the United Nations.as well as through 
United Nations technical assistance and our 
own bilateral programs. We have an oppor- 
tunity to continue to exercise ever greater 
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political leadership in the general assembly 
and the various organs of the United Nations, 
By fully grasping this opportunity, the Re- 
public of the United States will be able to 
make an imperishable contribution in this 
worldwide struggle to ensure the continua- 
tion of free civilization. Never has a na- 
tion had a greater opportunity to make its 
influence and power felt for the well being 
and happiness of all mankind. Destiny has 
designated this Republic as the leader of the 
free world in this global encounter. In- 
spired and impelled by the noble ideals that 
has made us what we are today, we cannot 
and we will not fail. 


Statement of Postmaster General 
Arthur E. Summerfield 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the case 
for new and realistic postal rates ena- 
bling the Post Office Department to op- 
erate without a deficit has been made 
by Postmaster General Arthur E. Sum- 
merfield and I agree with our colleague 
and distinguished gentleman from Ten- 
nessee, Chairman Murray, of the House 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, when he says: 

This statement of the Postmaster General 
is the clearest, most convincing, and most 
persuasive statement I have ever heard. 


I am sure that the House will recall 
when we had before us the Treasury 
Department-Post Office Department ap- 
propriation bill for the fiscal year 1957, 
I described the ever-recurring problem 
of the deficit and outlined briefly the 
Department’s program to combat it. It 
is my firm belief, the American people 
preponderantly want the Post Office De- 
partment operated on a business basis 
as is done in practically all of the major 
countries of the world. Argentina, I be- 
lieve, is the only country of any size 
wherein there is a perennial deficit like 
our own. It is almost unbelievable that 
the American taxpayers have had to pay 
in taxes approximately 5 billion dollars 
for losses sustained by the Post Office 
Department in the decade since World 
War II. 

The Postmaster General’s statement 
follows: 

TESTIMONY OF POSTMASTER GENERAL ARTHUR 
E. SUMMERFIELD In SUPPORT OF H. R. 9228, 
A BILL To ADJUST POSTAL RATES, ESTABLISH 
A COMMISSION ON POSTAL RATES, AND FOR 
OTHER PURPOSES, PRESENTED BEFORE THE 
COMMITTEE ON POST OFFICE AND CIVIL SERV- 
ICE, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, MARCH 13, 
1956 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Post 
Office and Oivil Service Committee: 


I. INTRODUCTION 
Your postal management has done its best 
during the past 3 years to improve mail 
service and lower costs. Our efforts have 
been helped immeasurably by the valued 
guidance of the Congress and the splendid 
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cooperation of our half million postal work- 
ers. Our programs are well under way and 
are showing gratifying results. 

One major task remains, If we are to 
continue to assure this expanding Nation the 
better and enlarged postal services it needs, 
the serious problem of the huge postal deficit 
must now þe solved. 

I want to express my appreciation to this 
committee for its willingness to again give 
consideration to the financial plight of the 
Post Office Department. This is a dificult 
problem for this committee as well as the 
Department, 

I am most hopeful that together we may 
reach a solution. 

The bill before you represents the judg- 
ment of the administration and the Depart- 
ment as to how the Congress can establish 
a sound fiscal policy for the Department 
which will strengthen the fiscal integrity of 
the Government and remove a tax burden 
from our citizens. 

We believe the American people want their 
Post Office Department to operate on a self- 
sustaining basis. We are asking the Con- 
gress to take a hard look at the present level 
of postal rates. 

In making this presentation to you I 
realize full well that certain facts are al- 
ready well known to many members of this 
committee. 

However, to present the complete story, 
which undoubtedly some new members of 
this committee have not heard before, I shall 
attempt to give you in summary the im- 
portant facts so that they may be evaluated 
in proper perspective. 

For your ready reference and possible fu- 
ture study we have reproduced the large 
charts I shall refer to in my comments this 
morning in booklet form. You may find it 
convenient to refer to them, by number, as 
I proceed with my remarks. 

As shown on chart 1 the record high postal 
deficit of 1952 has been reduced. But in- 
creases in costs of about $200 million a year, 
resulting largely from wage increases and 
fringe benefits recently enacted by the Con- 
gress, have reversed the downward deficit 
trend. As this chart clearly indicates, in 
the next fiscal year the deficit will once 
again approach the half-billion-dollar level. 
Without rate increases now, the financial 
gains we have made will be offset and the 
postal deficit will once again move upward. 

The losses sustained in the decade since 
World War II total $4.6 billion, These losses, 
which are five times as great as the deficit 
accumulated during the decade prior to the 
war, have become part of the national debt. 

Four and six-tenths billion dollars is a 
staggering sum for the American people to 
owe for postal services they have received 
over the last 10 years. It means that each 
family in the United States owes more than 
$100 for mail long since read and disposed 
of. Deferred payment for homes, cars, and 
refrigerators has a proper place in our econ- 
omy, but we should not mortgage the future 
of the American citizen for the price of 
postage. 

Rate increases alone will not provide a 
complete or lasting solution for today’s 
deficit problem. What is needed is a fiscal 
program, including rate increases, which will 
lead to financial stability in the Post Office 
Department. The President, in a special 
message to the Congress on January 1, 1955, 
advanced such a program. The bill now 
before this committee embodies the major 
proposals enumerated in his message. If 
enacted, the bill will do the following: 

1. Provide interim rate increases as a step 
toward balancing the postal budget. 

2. Establish a permanent ratemaking 
commission: which will prescribe rates of 
postage under policy guidance of the 
Congress, ; 
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3. Express the determination of the Con- 
gress that the post office shall be operated 
on a sound financial basis. 


II, HUGE ANNUAL DEFICITS—A POSTWAR 


Before examining the general proposals 
contained in H. R. 9228, I should like to 
further emphasize the enormous scope of 
the postwar postal deficit. 

There is widespread misunderstanding 
concerning the causes, the dimensions, and 
the historical facts concerning the postal 
deficit. Many people mistakenly believe that 
the Post Office has always operated at a heavy 
loss. The fact is that oppressive postal 
deficits are an unfortunate phenomenon of 
the postwar years alone, 

Chart 2 reveals in simple graphic form the 
overwhelming disparity between the average 
prewar and the average postwar deficits, As 
you can see, from 1900 to 1940 the average 
annual deficit was about $33 million. Dur- 
ing the decade following World War II, the 
average annual deficit increased to about 
$460 million—almost 14 times as great as 
the prewar average. 

In recent years, heavy expenditures by 
Government for national defense and other 
essential purposes have tended to make us 
indifferent to figures running into billions 
of dollars, Perhaps the real cost of the post- 
war postal deficit is more apparent in terms 
of what that money might have bought for 
the American people. This appears on Chart 
3 


The aggregate postwar deficit of $4.6 bil- 
lion could have made a very substantial 
contribution to national defense. It might 
have added 150 destroyers to the fleet or 
provided funds for 20 new bomber wings 
with a total of a thousand planes. Or it 
might have equipped 23 infantry divisions 
with modern arms and equipment. 

In terms of our badly needed road pro- 
gram, the postwar postal deficit might have 
built 46,000 miles of new roads exclusive of 
right-of-way. 

Many opponents of rate increases seek to 
justify large postal losses as a contribution 
to the educational and cultural advancement 
of the American people. I certainly favor 
better public education, but I seriously 
question that subsidized postal rates are the 
best means to this end. Let me show you 
on chart - hat a direct expenditure of this 
sum for educational purposes might have 
meant for the American people. 

Four billion six hundred million dollars 
might have built 6,000 high schools or 13,000 
badly needed elementary schools. It could 
have provided 4-year scholarships in science 
and the arts to a million deserving young 
Americans otherwise not financially able to 
receive the benefits of higher education. In 
terms of the dissemination of printed mat- 
ter, this sum could have built 13,800 public 
libraries for the use of all Americans, young 
and old alike, or more than 7,000 libraries 
on the campuses of small colleges and uni- 
versities whose facilities have been long 
outgrown. 

If doubt still exists concerning the need 
for rate adjustments, I am certain that it 
will be quickly dispelled by chart 5 which 
is now before you. This chart tells a story 
which every American should know. The 
annual postal deficit in this Nation is three 
and one-half times as great as the combined 
postal deficits of the world’s free nations. 
And, ladies and gentlemen, the people of 
this great Nation have the right to ask— 
“why?” 

It may appear to members of this com- 
mittee that I am belaboring the magnitude 
of the postwar postal deficit but I am con- 
vinced that its true dimensions are not 
known and understood by the public. I 
hope that the Congress, in behalf of the 
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American public, will take immediate and 
positive action to reduce it to manageable 
proportions. i 

Ir. CAUSES OF THE POSTWAR DEFICIT 


I should like now to deviate a moment in 
anticipation of a question which surely has 
occurred to each of you: “What has caused 
the postal deficit to increase so alarmingly 
in the postwar period?” 

The Post Office Department operates in 
the same economic climate as other Govern- 
ment agencies, private businesses and the 
households of America. Costs increased 
sharply for business, Government and 
households alike in the postwar years and 
the Post Office was affected in the same 
measure as indicated on chart 6. 

Since 1945, annual postal costs have in- 
creased by $1.6 billion. The largest part by 
far of this increase was due to labor costs. 

The increases in wages and employee 
benefits enacted by the Congress since 1945 
are listed on the next chart (7). The Con- 
gress has granted postal workers six increases 
in wages since the end of World War II which, 
together with fringe benefits, have added 
more than a billion and a quarters dollars 
to our annual operating costs. 

These increases were just and necessary 
to keep postal wages on a par with wages 
paid for similar skills by industry. 

However, while postal wages were increas- 
ing as indicated, the Congress raised postal 
rates to provide only $286 million in addi- 
tional revenues. 

Simply stated, the deficits of recent years 
are the direct result of the disparity be- 
tween increases in costs and increases in 
rates of . For all practical purposes, 
our rate level today is little changed from 
the level of 1932. 

This is illustrated on chart 8. 

Since 1982, the level of postal costs has 
increased 107 percent but postal rates have 
lagged far behind. Despite sharp increases 
in cost, letter rates are the same today as 
they were in 1932. 

. Third-class mail, consisting largely of ad- 
vertising matter, has increased only 38 per- 
cent, 

. Second-class rates were increased by 30 
percent in 1951, but it should be noted that 
this increase merely offset rate decreases 
granted in previous years. As a result, pub- 
lishers’ ‘second-class rates today are only 3 
percent above the level of 1932. As a matter 
of further interest, I might point out that 
the rates in 1932 were the same as the final 
level of rates effected by the act of October 
3, 1917, when zone rates on advertising were 
initiated. 

The failure to adjust rates of postage to 
offset unavoidable changes in cost is the 
main reason for the record total deficit of 
$4.6 billion in the last 10 years. 


TV. COMMONSENSE PRICING 


The need for additional revenues is ob- 
vious. However, differences exist as to how 
these increases shall be apportioned among 
the various classes of mail. 

The Congress, recognizing the need for a 
more systematic approach to rate making, 
authorized the Department to establish a 
divison of postal rates. This was accom- 
plished in May 1953. 

We employed a small staff of rate experts 
to develop a system of pricing which would 
provide proper and adequate revenues for 
each class of mail. 

These experts reported that such a pricing 
system already exists and is widely used by 
the courts, regulatory agencies and such 
business-type branches of the Federal Gov- 
ernment as the Alaska Railroad, the Panama 
Canal Company, and others. 

They refer to this system as differential 
pricing but I prefer to think of it as com- 
mon sense” pricing. 
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Differential pricing is a process of estab- 
lishing charges based on differences in the 
various services. These differences relate to 
very realistic elements of cost which are not 
subject to cost accounting procedures. They 
relate, also, to market characteristics of each 
such service which bear no relations to cost. 

Rate proposals submitted to the Congress 
in the past have been challenged repeatedly 
due to the overemphasis of costs in the 
pricing of postal services. Cost alone is not 
an acceptable basis for rate making. Cost 
ascertainment is a tool of management 
which should not be confused with rate 
ascertainment. 

The complex subject of cost ascertainment 
and its application to rate-making proce- 
dures will be discussed in considerable detail 
by the Deputy Postmaster General, Mr. 
Maurice H. Stans, whose testimony will 
follow mine. 

The proposals under consideration con- 
form to sound principles of differential 
pricing. While a detailed statement in sup- 
port of each of the specific rate provisions 
contained in H. R. 9228 will be presented by 
Mr. Albert J. Robertson, Assistant Postmaster 
General and Controller, I should now like to 
discuss briefly its principal provisions. 

V. THE FIRST STEP—RATE ADJUSTMENTS 

The bill consists of two titles. Title I 
provides for general rate adjustments. Title 
II establishes a permanent rate-making Com- 
mission and prescribes in detail the frame- 
work of policy within which the Commission 
shall function. 

First-class mail 


One of our proposals calls for an increase 
in first-class letter rates. There is a good 
reason for this proposal. 

First-class mail is a prime postal service, 
receiving preferential treatment every step 
of the way. The security, privacy, and 
priority of service received by first-class 
mail are premium-service factors. Pre- 
mium service is a more valuable service and 
we believe that those who receive the greater 


benefits of letter mail should pay a larger 


share of postal costs. 

Even at the new rate we are recommending 
for letter mail I believe the public in gen- 
eral—the first-class postal patron—also the 
voter—will agree that it would be the big- 


gest bargain in America to purchase a 4-cent- 


stamp and to know that a 1-ounce letter 
can be handed to your carrier at your door 
or dropped in any collection box any place 
in the United States—and be delivered 
safely and expeditiously either across town 
or across the United States. 

In fact, the thoughtful citizen must won- 
der why letter rates have not been raised in 
almost a quarter of a century. He knows 
that the nickel telephone call, the 10-cent 
loaf of bread, and 50-cent haircut are prices 
of a past era—and yet, letter stamps are 
still 3 cents. 

The ability of the postal patron to absorb 
a 1-cent increase in letter mail is manifest, 
as shown on chart 9. Since 1932, per capita 
disposable income has increased more than 
300 percent. 

The prices of telephone and telegraph 
messages have also increased. Prices are up 
all along the line but letter rates are the same 
as they were in 1932. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the Post Office is 
not an institutional relic. It is a dynamic 
business-type organization serving a pro- 
gressive American economy. The letter rate 
should not be based on the historical en- 
vironment of the early 1930's. 

The Post Office operates a vast communi- 
cations system for the exchange of informa- 
tion and ideas among our people. But the 
telegraph and telephone industries also 
provide networks of communications. Is it 
reasonable and consistent to subsidize the 
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mails as a contribution to “public welfare” 
while taxing those who use the others? 

The responsibilities we share for the sound 
fiscal management of the Post Office compel - 
us to exact revenues from each class of mail 
equal to the value of the services performed 
for that class. One might think from ad- 
verse comment against a letter-rate increase 
that these proposals reflect a reversal of 
congressional policy. The facts show other- 
wise. 

The Congress itself has established the 
policy that first-class mail, which receives 
preferential treatment, should make a reve- 
nue contribution above cost. In 1932, the 
Congress reiterated its faith in this historic 
doctrine by increasing the revenue contri- 
bution of first-class mail from 12 to 46 per- 
cent above cost and maintaining it at ap- 
proximately this level until World War II. 
We wholeheartedly endorse this policy. It is 
the foundation of “common sense” pricing 
and is equitable in terms of value received. 
The present proposals will merely continue 
this policy. 

Every citizen is aware that if postal ex- 
penses are not recovered from those who 
use the mails, they must then be paid by the 
taxpayer. Let’s take a closer look at this 
proposition on chart 10. 

If letter rates are advanced 75 percent of 
the additional reyenues will be derived from 
business users of the mails and 25 percent 
from individuals for their personal mail. 

Now, what would be the situation if postal 
rates are permitted to remain at their present 
inadequate levels? The postal deficit will 
then be borne, for the most part, by those 
who pay Federal income taxes. Over 60 per- 
cent of total Federal income taxes are paid 
by individuals, while the portion paid by 
corporations is only 40 percent. 

In brief, ladies and gentieman, low letter 
rates maintained by taxes work to the dis- 
advantage of the individual. The large users 
of the mails benefit. 

In view of all these facts, the proposal to 
increase the letter rate by 1 cent per ounce 
appears to be moderate, fair and reasonable, 


Second-class mail 


We come next to second-class mail, a classi- 
fication which has always been carried at a 
substantial loss. 

I should like to comment first on the 
increase in second-class rates enacted by the 
Congress in 1951. As shown on chart 11 this 
adjustment has produced additional annual 
revenues of about $12.8 million. However, 
while second-class mail was producing $12.8 
million in additional revenues, the cost of 
providing this service increased by $56.4 mil. 
lion a year—or better than a 4 to 1 ratio. 
On this basis alone, a rate increase is over- 
due in second-class mail. 

But there is another and even more urgent 
consideration portrayed on chart 12. The 
proposed rates will increase revenues from 
second-class mail by about $17 million. This 
is actually less than the increased costs of 
postal pay and fringe benefit legislation 
recently enacted by the Congress. These ad- 
ditional costs amount to about $21 million 
a year for second-class mail only. 

The service which is extended to news- 
paper and magazine publishers is made up 
of several operations, each of which costs 
money. Labor and transportation alone add 
up to 93 percent of total expenditures. 

Now, let me show you a familiar sight— 
the mailman starting on his rounds. (This 
is 12-A in your booklet.) 

We selected one at random here in the city 
of Washington and analyzed the mail he 
was going to deliver that day. Here is what 
we found: 

Seventeen percent of the weight consisted 
of letter mail. 

Fourteen percent of small parcels, 
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Eleven percent of advertising matter mov- 
ing at third-class rates. 

The balance of 58 percent consisted of 
‘magazines and newspapers. 

That these figures are fairly typical is in- 
dicated by the fact that in fiscal 1955 the 
weight of second-class mail was 59.1 percent 
of the total weight of all mail other than 
parcel post. 

From a standpoint of manpower it is ob- 
vious that carrying magazines around a 
mailman’s route presents more of a problem 
than handling first-class mail. 

Here is a copy of one of the magazines 
in his pack. This one tips the scales at 
about a pound. The mail circulation of this 
magazine is currently somewhat over 41% 
million per week, which means that the 
post office must handle and transport, in 
the course of a year, somewhat more than 
117,000 tons of this magazine to all parts 
of the United States. 

In fiscal 1955 it cost the Post Office Depart- 
ment—which at the present time means the 
American taxpayer—$235 million more to 
deliver second-class publications than was 
received from them in payment of postal 
rates. 

The question we must face is this: With 
due regard for public welfare, how much of 
this cost should the taxpayer absorb—and 
how much can fairly be charged to the pub- 
lications? 

Here is a 1932 issue of one of these pub- 
ications. I direct your attention to the 
price printed on the cover: 5 cents. Here is 
a current issue of the same publication. The 
price printed on the cover of this one is 
15 cents. Apparently, public welfare suf- 
fered no setback from this price increase, 
since the circulation today is more than 
444 million compared with a circulation of 
about 234 million in 1982. 

As a matter of further interest, the ad- 
vertising revenue for this publication in 
1932 was about 622 million—while the ad- 
vertising revenue in 1955 is reported to be 
about $83 million. 

Now, I have no criticism of these figures. 
But it is difficult to understand why a pub- 
lication which has tripled its newsstand 
price, and has had almost a fourfold in- 
crease in advertising revenue, should con- 
tinue to receive postal service at 1932 rates. 

May I hasten to add that the situation of 
this magazine is not unique but was selected 
as being fairly typical. 

Almost all publications have shared in 
the growing volume of magazine advertis- 
ing which reached an all-time high in 1955. 
It is also true that virtually all major publi- 
cations have increased their newsstand 
prices since the 1930's. 

There is still another point involved. In 
spite of magazine price increases, total cir- 
culation of all magazines has soared—reach- 
ing a record high in 1955. No one can seri- 
ously contend that increases in the selling 
prices of publications—ranging as high as 
300 percent—have been a deterrent to total 
magazine circulation. The continuing in- 
crease in circulation—despite higher 
prices—proves beyond all doubt that the 
people are willing to pay a price sufficient 
to cover all costs—including fair postal 
rates, 

I strongly believe in the American pric- 
ing system. This pricing system has resulted 
in the highest per capita output that the 
world has ever known. The pricing policies 
adopted by newspapers and magazines in 
their general business dealings conform to 
that system. I do not believe—and never 
will—that a profit-motivated publisher who 
is turning out a good product cannot pay 
a fair price for the postal services he re- 
ceives—and, ladies and gentlemen, the rates 
we are recommending for second-class mat- 
ter are extremely moderate. 
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There is one final point I should like to 
raise regarding the rates on periodical mail. 

You are all aware that some people con- 
tend that the Post Office Department was 
established to carry letter mail and there- 
fore all other classes of mail should pay only 
the additional operating costs incurred in 
their handling. We do not subscribe to this 
theory but let us examine it as it applies to 
second-class rates of postage. 

In its report of March 24, 1954, the Senate 
Advisory Council estimated the additional 
operating costs incurred in providing sec- 
ond-class service to be $107 million. At the 
present time we estimate that these incre- 
mental costs applicable to second-class mail 
are about $150 million a year. Neverthe- 
less, using the Council's estimate as a base, 
second-class mail revenues in 1955 were at 
least $50 million below these incremental 
costs and more than $221 million below fully 
allocated costs. 

The proposals relating to second-class rate 
adjustments will not even recover this un- 
derstated out-of-pocket loss of $50 million. 
This is important, for past discussions have 
been confused by contentions that Congress 
has adopted the policy that publications 
should be subsidized in the public interest. 

Whether or not that is the case, even after 
these rate proposals become effective, sec- 
ond-class mail will still be carried far be- 
low cost. The only question is—how much 
below cost is fair and equitable to all con- 
cerned? 

Third-class mail 


Certain rate adjustments are also being 
recommended for third-class mail which 
consists largely of advertising matter. 

It was never the sense of the Congress, as 
far as we can ascertain, that commercial ad- 
vertising matter should be carried in the 
mails at the expense of the general taxpayer. 
In 1926, when the annual cost ascertainment 
program was inaugurated, third-class mail 
was paying 98 percent of its fully allocated 
cost. 

Despite this excellent beginning—and here 
I should like to direct your attention to 
chart 13—successive pay and other cost in- 
crease have caused an excess of expenditures 
over revenues in third-class mail of $1.3 bil- 
lion in the postwar years. 

The effect of the twin evils of rising costs 
and lagging rates was to reduce expense 
coverage in this class of mail to 61 percent in 
the last fiscal year and to 57 percent in this 
fiscal year. The proposals under considera- 
tion will increase the expense coverage to 
73 percent. 

This class of mail does not receive the 
privileges and preferment of service which 
letter mail receives. These are pertinent 
differentials which are reflected in our rate 
recommendations. 

In proposing third-class rate adjustments 
we have been mindful of the importance of 
advertising in the American economy. We 
recognize that advertising plays a key role 
in the distribution of goods and services 
which are produced in our factories and 
mills. But this should not preclude a fair 
and reasonable rate for the services extended 
by the Post Office Department in delivering 
the advertisements. 

Since 1946 national expenditures for ad- 
vertising have more than doubled, reaching 
an alltime high in 1955. Direct mail ad- 
vertising shared in these phenomenal gains, 
increasing by almost 250 percent during this 
period. 

This increase in direct mail advertising is 
reflected in the volume of third-class mall. 
In 1946 we handled about 6 billion pieces, 
In the present fiscal year volume is expected 
to be about 15 billion pieces. 

There is no valid reason why the taxpayer 
should continue to subsidize the distribution 
of advertisements, 
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VI, THE SECOND STEP: A COMMISSION ON POSTAL 
RATES 


T should like to read a brief passage from 
the President’s special message on the Post 
Office dated January 11, 1955: 

“If the Post Office is to successfully meet 
the challenge of the future its prices must be 
sufficiently flexible to reflect changes in costs 
and the developing needs of a dynamic econ- 
omy. It is my belief that an independent 
commission entrusted with the authority to 
establish and maintain fair and equitable 
postal rates can best provide this needed 
flexibility.” 

Consideration of the rate problems which 
have beset this committee in the past shows 
the tremendous magnitude and detail of the 
task encompassed in adjustment of postal 
rates. The vigorous American economy is a 
breeding place of change. That there will be 
a need for rate adjustments in the future is 
a certainty, 

The rate structure has grown complex and 
cumbersome. The complexity of ratemak- 
ing is due, in large measure, to the fact that 
the consumer of goods and services does not 
pay for cost but for value received. Only 
through appraisal of ability to pay, value of 
service, the cost and nature of alternative 
services available, and a host of other tan- 
gible and intangible factors can a fair and 
equitable rate pattern be established. The 
experience of all regulatory agencies indicates 
that such an appraisal can best be made by 
highly skilled specialists who, through con- 
stant application, develop a reservoir of ex- 
perience in establishing specific rates. 

Another and equally important consid- 
eration is the urgent need for rate-making 
procedures which will allow greater flexibil- 
ity in adjusting rates to meet changing 
conditions as they occur. Ratemaking by 
legislation has resulted in a tendency for 
rate adjustments to lag far behind the need 
for revenues. Moreover it has damaging 
effects on the financial condition of the 
postal service and—in terms of deficit financ- 
ing—operates to the detriment of the tax- 
payer. 

These facts lead to the unavoidable con- 
clusion that a permanent commission, em- 
powered to develop and maintain equitable 
and reasonable postal rates under policy 
guidance of the Congress is the only prac- 
tical solution. 

The proposals under consideration would 
place the pricing of postal services on a 
sound economic basis and relieve the Con- 
gress of the burdensome, time-consuming, 
and technical task of ratemaking. 

The establishment of a ratemaking com- 
mission does not mean that the Congress 
will relinquish control over the postal rate 
structure. The Congress will continue to 
dictate the policy framework within which 
the Commission shall operate. The Congress 
will also prescribe, and amend—when neces- 
sary, the rules of ratemaking which the 
Commission must follow. It will also re- 
main the prerogative of the Congress to 
prescribe special low rates of postage for 
certain postal services to give expression to 
public welfare factors. 

In short, it is intended that the Congress 
maintain control over postal rates through 
policy guidance while the Commission gives 
specific expression to such policies. 


VII. A SELF-SUSTAINING POST OFFICE 


The phenomenal economic growth of the 
Nation since the turn of the century has 
been reflected in an even greater growth in 
the volume of mail. While our population 
has doubled and our gross national product— 
measured in terms of constant dollars—has 
more than trebled, the volume of mail mat- 
ter increased almost seven and one-half 
times, 
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In its report of October 27, 1954, the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report pre- 
dicted that by 1965 population would reach 
190 million and total national output would 
increase to $535 billion. On the basis 
of these estimates, it is predicted that mail 
volume will climb to 74 billion in the next 
10 years. 

Ladies and gentlemen, if we do not put our 
financial. house in order now, how shall we 
fare in 1965? If we assume that costs and 
revenues in the decade ahead continue in 
the same relationship as the last 10 years, the 
postal deficit in 1965 may be more than a 
billion dollars. Continued delay will not 
solve our fiscal problems but will further 
complicate and intensify them. 

Opponents of our views will base their 
opposition, in part, on the contention that 
the post office is a public service institution. 
They will say: Why should Congress be con- 
cerned about the postal deficit? Why not 
support the post office with tax funds as is 
done with other Federal agencies? 

The allegation that the Post Office De- 
partment is attempting to operate under a 
different set of fiscal rules than those guid- 
ing other departments of the Federal 
Government is not true. 

All Federal agencies are encouraged by 
law to establish fees and charges for meas- 
urable services when performed for identi- 
fiable individuals or organizations. Public 
Law 137 (5 U. S. C. 140) of the 82nd Congress 
established the policy that such services be 
“self-sustaining to the full extent possible.” 

The fact that other agencies do not at- 
tempt to break even overall does not indi- 
cate that they or the Post Office are in con- 
flict with expressed congressional intent. 
Generally speaking, only a relatively small 
portion of the functions of other Federal 
agencies are of measurable value as they 
apply to identifiable individuals or busi- 
nesses. When other departments do per- 
form such services they charge accordingly. 
The Post Office is unique only in that prac- 
tically all of its services are of measurable 
value and are performed for identifiable 
patrons. 

There are other forceful arguments in 
support of a break-even policy for the Post 
Office. 

There is the American tradition of fair 
play, In the interest of common justice 
those individuals and organizations that re- 
ceive the benefits of postal services should 
support those services. 

The Post Office is dedicated to service in 
the public interest, but this is not a valid 
reason for operating the Post Office at a loss 
which must be made up by the taxpayer. 

Privately and publicly owned gas, light, 
transportation, and water companies all pro- 
vide essential public services. They are re- 
quired by law to operate in the public in- 
terest, But these utilities, whether pri- 
vately or publicly owned, charge a fair price 
for the services they perform. When then 
should the Post Office Department continue 
to operate at a deficit? 

The Department recognizes that a small 
number of its services are performed for 
the benefit of the people at large. One such 
example is free mail for the blind. The cost 
of these welfare services is relatively low 
and should not hinder us in placing the 
Post Office on a self-supporting basis. All 
that is necessary is that public welfare serv- 
ices be identified and provision made by the 
Congress to reimburse the Department for 
their costs. 

I think what we are trying to accomplish 
is clearly defined on chart 14. 

We are asking that postal patrons pay 
only for the services they receive. In this 
category falls the four classes of mail and 
the special services, both domestic and in- 
ternational. On the other side of the fence 
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are the services performed either for govern- 
ment agencies or in the interest of the pub- 
lic at large. 

As you can see, the Congress has already 
taken action to remove from the postal deficit 
two major items of cost not related to patron 
services. The Department is now reimbursed 
for penalty and franked mail and the airline 
subsidy has been transferred from the Post 
Office to the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Two bills, which we support, have already 
been introduced in the Congress. If enacted, 
these bills will provide reimbursement of 
about $30 million to postal accounts for 
services performed by the Department either 
for Government agencies or in the interest 
of the general public. 

The importance of identifying and provid- 
ing reimbursement for so-called “public- 
welfare” services is further emphasized by the 
misapplication of this term by opponents of 
rate increases. In seeking to adapt the “pub- 
lic-welfare” concept to their own ends, they 
allege that no private business could operate 
so many units and offer such broad services 
as does the Post Office and still break even. 
They reason from this that smaller post offices 
and rural routes are operated in the public 
welfare and that the costs should be paid by 
the taxpayer. This is specious reasoning. 

The Department dispenses a national com- 
munication service in which rural routes and 
smaller post offices peform a necessary func- 
tion. Many of these do not take in sufficient 
revenues to cover costs. But how much reve- 
nue would be lost at the larger post offices if 
these smaller units and rural routes were not 
available to distribute the mails? The small 
post offices and rural routes were not estab- 
lished primarily to originate revenue, but are 
an integral part of our national distribution 
network. More than 10 million families are 
served by rural routes and small post offices. 

Post office terminals, also an integral part 
of our distribution system, do not produce 
any revenues. Shall we ask the taxpayers to 
underwrite the cost of our terminals, too? 

The rate proposals under discussion are 
fair and reasonable. Only by means of rate 
increases can we place the Post Office on a 
sound financial basis. However, as stated 
earlier, these proposals will not immediately 
make the Post Office a breakeven operation. 

The deficit in the next fiscal year is esti- 
mated at $470 million. The bill before us 
will produce about $407 million in additional 
revenues, leaving a deficit of $63 million. 

Most of the member nations of the Univer- 
sal Postal Union operate close to a breakeven 
basis. Many actually make a profit from 
their postal operations. I do not endorse 
this idea. But I do maintain that the Post 
Office of this Nation should be operated on a 
self-sustaining basis. 


VIII. THE NEED FOR MODERNIZATION 


There is another problem of the Post Office 
which should be considered when talking 
about our financial situation. Iam referring 
to the need of a modernization program. 

Over the past 20 years, the Post Office has 
experienced an increase of almost 250 per- 
cent in mail volume while its Government- 
owned buildings have remained virtually un- 
changed. As a result, its physical plant has 
grown obsolescent and inadequate. Our ex- 
penditures on our postal buildings are not 
keeping up with their deterioration and our 
need for expansion. 

In many cities we have completely out- 
grown these buildings. In some localities 
we are handling mail on the sidewalks re- 
gardless of weather conditions. In hundreds 
of post offices, postal workers are hampered 
by poor lighting, antiquated equipment, and 
insufficient space. Under such handicaps, 
morale and efficiency suffer, and only through 
exceptional efforts is the American public 
afforded adequate mail service. 
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A few post offices have already been reno- 
vated with the limited funds at our disposal. 
The resulting experience proves beyond doubt 
that an investment in modernizing postal 
facilities brings an immediate return in 
better mail service. 

A comprehensive survey has now been 
completed of the Department’s building and 
modernization needs. This is explained on 
chart 15. A 5-year program has been devel- 
oped but not yet activated. The annual 
cost to accomplish this program would aver- 
age about $133 million, but, for the first year, 
cost would be somewhat less than that. 

In my report to the President dated Janu- 
ary 30, 1956, I informed him that the rate 
proposals now under consideration would 
provide 656% million above the estimates 
included in the 1957 budget. The enactment 
of these proposals would provide funds to 
begin the modernization program during the 
next fiscal year. 

This program should pay dividends in im- 
proved operating efficiency and employee 
morale. By increasing postal rates, adopting 
sound fiscal policies and ratemaking proce- 
dures, and by modernizing postal facilities, 
the Congress will have insured the American 
people that heavy postal deficits are a matter 
of history. 

Ix, CONFUSION 


I have appeared before you today because 
the task which we have undertaken cannot 
be completed without your help. The issues 
at stake involve more than fiscal responsi- 
bility. There is a moral issue as well. We 
cannot, in good conscience, continue to 
burden the taxpayer for services rendered to 
others. We should not—as responsible mem- 
bers of the Government—allow the problem 
to fester in the hope that it will be cured 
by future administration. We should, in my 
judgment, put an end to the practice of 
saddling generations yet unborn with the 
cost of today’s postal services. 

For our part, we intend to continue our 
efforts to increase our efficiency and to fur- 
ther reduce our costs. But a half billion- 
dollar deficit is not a problem which can be 
met in this way. 

This has been recognized by the Commit- 
tees on Appropriations of the House and the 
Senate. House Committee Report No. 1743, 
dated February 3, 1956, in referring to the 
cost of handling the mails, stated “it is ob- 
vious that the presently established rates 
are woefully inadequate to compensate for 
such necessary expenditures.” 

I should also like to quote a brief passage 
from Report No. 1624 of the Senate Com- 
2 on Appropriations dated March 6, 

56: 

“Regardless of any additional economies 
which might be effected in the operation of 
the Department, there will still be a need for 
additional revenues and this committee urges 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice of the Senate and the Members of the 
Senate to give diligent attention to the prob- 
lem of increasing postal revenues if the De- 
partment is to be placed on a sound fiscal 
basis while carrying out its service responsi- 
bilities to the people.” 

The proposals before us are neither politi- 
cal nor partisan in nature. Sound financial 
management is the common responsibility 
of all who hold public office regardless of 
political affiliation. I might add that every 
postal rate adjustment enacted in previous 
years has received support from both sides 
of the aisle. 

I might add, too, that the rates which we 
have adjusted under our own authority have 
been well accepted by the public. 

I am deeply appreciative of the courtesies 
which the members of this committee have 
extended to me today. I wish to thank each 
of you individually for this opportunity to 
appear before you, 
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SENATE 


Fray, Marcu 16, 1956 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, March 13, 
1956) 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m., on 
the expiraticn of the recess. 

Rev. Daniel W. Justice, D. D., minis- 
ter, St. Luke’s Methodist Church, Wash- 
ington, D. C., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal Father of all mankind, teach 
us always that Thou art our refuge and 
our redemption. 

Give to us the power to perform our 
personal and national tasks in the 
quietness and confidence of Thy Son, 
Jesus Christ, who shared Thy life so 
beautifully and helpfully with all man- 
kind. 

Teach us how to take the gift of a 
new day and make of it one that is free 
in conscience, joyous in relationship to 
our fellow men, radiant in faith, and 
rich in consecrated service. 

Bless the President of this great 
country, bless the assembled Congress of 
the United States in all its responsibili- 
ties, and grant that the beauty of Thy 
spirit may be upon its members and 
strengthen them in every uncertaking. 

These blessings we ask in the name of 
our dear Redeemer, Christ. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D. C., March 16, 1956. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. EARLE C. CLEMENTS, & Senator 
from the State of Kentucky, to perform the 
duties of the Chair during my absence, 
WALTER F. GEORGE, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. CLEMENTS thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of Thursday, March 15, 
1956, was dispensed with, and the Jour- 
nal was approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries, and he announced 
that on March 16, 1956, the President 
had approved and signed the act (S. 
2884) to amend the wheat marketing 
quota provisions of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Com- 
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mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce was authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Barkley Knowliand Smith, Maine 
Clements Lehman Smith, N. J. 
Ellender Magnuson Stennis 

Hill Murray Young 
Johnson, Tex. Neuberger 

Kerr yne 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. A quorum is not present. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Sergeant at Arms 
be directed to request the attendance of 
absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Sergeant at Arms will execute 
the order of the Senate. 

After a little delay, Mr. AIKEN, Mr. 
ALLOTT, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. BARRETT, Mr. 
BEALL, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. 
Bricker, Mr. BRIDGES, Mr. Busu, Mr. 
BUTLER, Mr. BYRD, Mr. CAPEHART, Mr. 
CARLSON, Mr. Case of New Jersey, Mr. 
Cask of South Dakota, Mr. CHAVEZ, Mr. 
Cotron, Mr. Curtis, Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr. 
Dovuctas, Mr. Durr, Mr. DworsHak, Mr. 
EASTLAND, Mr. ERVIN, Mr. FLANDERS, Mr. 
FULBRIGHT, Mr. GEORGE, Mr. GOLDWATER, 
Mr. Gore, Mr. GREEN, Mr, HAYDEN, Mr. 
HENNINGS, Mr. HICKENLOOPER, Mr. HOL- 
LAND, Mr. Hruska, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. 
Ives, Mr. Jackson, Mr. JENNER, Mr. 
JOHNSTON of South Carolina, Mr. KEN- 
NEDY, Mr. KucHet, Mr. LAIRD, Mr. Lancer, 
Mr. MALONE, Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. MARTIN 
of Iowa, Mr. Martin of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
McCartHuy, Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. Mc- 
NAMARA, Mr. MILLIKIN, Mr. MONRONEY, 
Mr. Morse, Mr. Munot, Mr. NEEty, Mr. 
O'MAHONEY, Mr. PASTORE, Mr. POTTER, 
Mr. PURTELL, Mr. ROBERTSON, Mr. Rus- 
SELL, Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. SCHOEPPEL, 
Mr. Scott, Mr. SMATHERS, Mr. SYMING- 
TON, Mr. THURMOND, Mr. THYE, Mr. 
WATKINS, Mr. WELKER, Mr. WILEY, and 
Mr. WILLIaMs entered the Chamber and 
answered to their names. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Texas [Mr. DAN- 
IEL], the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
FREAR], the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER], and the Senator from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. Lonc] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN] is absent because of illness 
in his family. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Ohio [Mr. BENDER] 
is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
BARKLEY in the chair). 
present. 


(Mr. 
A quorum is 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that we have the 
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usual morning hour, with the remarks 
of Senators limited to 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing communication and letters, which 
were referred as indicated: 


PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS, DE- 
PARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR (S. Doc. No. 
105) 


A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting proposed 
supplemental appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, in the amount of 
$764,000, for the fiscal year 1956 (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 
ALTERNATE DRAFTS OF PROPOSED LEGISLATION 

A letter from the Governor, Farm Credit 
Administration, Washington, D. C., trans- 
mitting alternate drafts of proposed legisla- 
tion to merge production credit corporations 
in Federal intermediate credit banks; to pro- 
vide for retirement of Government capital in 
Federal intermediate credit banks; to pro- 
vide for supervision of production credit as- 
sociations; and for other purposes (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

SECOND Lr. ROBERT J. MARSHALL 


A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
for the relief of 2d Lt. Robert J. Marshall 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
re: 

A letter, in the nature of a memorial, from 
the Northeast Businessmen’s Association, 
Washington, D. C., signed by August R. Ter- 
neak, secretary, remonstrating against pub- 
lic ownership of the transit system in the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

A resolution adopted by the house of dele- 
gates of the American Bar Association, at 
Chicago, III., favoring enactment of the bill 
(S. 748) to prohibit the United States from 
acquiring mineral interests in lands acquired 
by it except when necessary to serve the pur- 
pose for which such lands are acquired; 
ordered to lie on the table. 


FEDERAL AID TO SMALL IRRIGA- 
TION PROJECTS—RESOLUTION 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a resolution adopted by the 
North Dakota State Water Conservation 
Commission, favoring the enactment of 
legislation providing for the establish- 
ment of small irrigation projects in co- 
operation with the States. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Whereas the establishment of small irri- 
gation projects in North Dakota, and in other 
States, periodically afflicted by drought on 
account of variation of rainfall, is needed to 
stabilize the production of crops, particu- 
larly feed crops, and thereby stabilize the 
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agricultural economy and promote the wel- 
fare of the people therein; and 

Whereas it has been conservatively esti- 
mated, and in fact demonstrated, that be- 
cause of the routine of specialized detailed 
investigation, cross checking of design and 
division of staff into many categories, re- 
quired by Federal regulations, the cost of 
small irrigation projects, planned, designed 
and constructed by the Federal Government 
is approximately 30 percent larger than the 
cost of similar projects, planned, designed 
and constructed by a State or local govern- 
mental unit thereof; and 

Whereas some western and midwestern 
States, including North Dakota, maintain 
engineering staffs, which, although not 
specialized, have professional competence in 
the field of engineering to adequately inves- 
tigate, plan, design and construct small mul- 
tiple-purpose projects: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the North Dakota State Water 
Conservation Commission in meeting as- 
sembled this 9th day of March 1956, That 
the commission does hereby recommend and 
request that Congress enact a bill providing 
for the establishment of small irrigation 
projects in cooperation with the States. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 


By Mr. HUMPHREY, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

S. 3116. A bill to provide for the promotion 
and strengthening of international relations 
through cultural and athletic exchanges and 
participation in international fairs and fes- 
tivals; with amendments (Rept. No. 1664). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey: 

S. 3461. A bill for the relief of Margaret 
C. Morris; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

* By Mr. MANSFIELD (for himself, Mr. 
MURRAY, Mr. POTTER, Mr. Youna, Mr. 
McCartHy, Mr. McNamara, Mr. 
WELKER, Mr. Wir, Mr. Macnu- 
son, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. Lancer, Mr. 
THYE, Mr. Jackson, and Mr. DWOR- 
SHAK): 

S. 3462. A bill to amend the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1944 to provide for an addi- 
tion to the national system of interstate 
highways; to the Committe> on Public 
Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MANSFIELD when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. THYE (for himself, Mr. WILEY 
and Mr. HUMPHREY) : 

S. 3463. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, so as to extend the 
provisions of section 201 (c) and the pro- 
visions of section 202 (a) and (b), relating 
to the disposition of surplus dairy products, 
and the provisions of section 204 (e) of the 
Agricultural Act of 1954 relating to the pro- 
gram for eradication of brucellosis; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. ROBERTSON: 

S. 3464. A bil for the relief of Edward W. 

Mundie; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 

S. 3465. A bill relating to effective dates 
of increases in compensation granted to wage 
board employees; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

(See the remarks of Mr. JOHNSTON of 
South Carolina when he introduced the above 
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bill, which appear under a separate head- 
ing.) 


By Mr. WELKER: 

S. 3466. A bill to exempt certain shipments 
of farm produce from the tax on the trans- 
portation of property; to the Committee on 
Finance. 


By Mr. O’MAHONEY (for himself and 
Mr. BARRETT) : 

S. 3467. A bill to authorize the conveyance 
of tribal lands from the Shoshone Indian 
Tribe and the Arapahoe Indian Tribe of the 
Wind River Reservation in Wyoming to the 
United States; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CASE of South Dakota (for 
himself and Mr. MUNDT) : 

S. 3468. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to amend certain contracts 
providing for the furnishing of water to the 
city of Rapid City, S. Dak., for municipal 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


ADDITION TO NATIONAL SYSTEM 
OF INTERSTATE HIGHWAYS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, my colleagues, the 
senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Dwor- 
SHAK], the junior Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the junior Sena- 
to from Washington [Mr. Jackson], the 
senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Lancer], the senior Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Magnuson], the senior 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MURRAY], 
the junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
(McCartuy], the junior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. McNamara], the senior 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. POTTER], 
the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
THYE], the junior Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. WELKER], the senior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Witey], and the junior 
Senator from North Dakota IMr. 
Youne], I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill amending the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1944 to provide for an 
addition to the national system of inter- 
state highways. 

The interstate highway that my col- 
leagues and I are interested in having 
designated as a national highway is 
Highway No. 2, approximately 2,300 
miles in length, beginning at some point 
on the existing interstate highway sys- 
tem in the eastern portion of the north- 
ern peninsula of Michigan and extend- 
ing across that peninsula running in a 
generally westerly direction through 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Montana and Idaho, and end- 
ing in Everett, Wash. 

U. S. Highway No. 2 is the shortest 
through arterial connecting highway 
link between Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 
and Seattle, Wash. This is the only 
United States highway which runs par- 
allel with the northern border of the 
United States. U. S. No. 2 intercepts 
all north and south highway communi- 
cations between Canada and this coun- 
try west of the Great Lakes. 

In recent years there has been a tre- 
mendous growth of industries—lumber- 
ing, minerals, oil, and nuclear in the 
States along this route. In addition 
there is great industrial potential in the 
area because of the power projects com- 
pleted, under construction, and those 
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planned in the Northwest. There has 
been a comparable growth in the ad- 
Columbia, Alberta, and Saskatchewan, 
joining Canadian Provinces of British 
making the necessity of a national high- 
way in the area all the more important. 
The increased interest in the defense of 
our northern frontier has resulted in a 
more important part to play for this 
interstate highway. 

The expansion and development of 
this area is typified by the Glasgow 
and Great Falls Airbases, the Anaconda 
Aluminum Co. of Columbia Falls, Mont., 
and Hungry Horse Dam. These are il- 
lustrations in my State alone. There are 
comparable developments in all the 
States served by Highway No. 2. This 
highway connects with the Alcan High- 
way. It is a means of contact between 
our air defense bases along the entire 
northern boundary. 

If a mutual agreement can be made 
with Canada, Highway No. 2 can be 
linked from the east coast to the west 
coast through New York, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, and Maine. 

In 1955 both houses of the Montana 
State Legislature passed memorials urg- 
ing that United States Highway No. 2 be 
placed on the national highway system. 
It is my understanding that four of the 
State legislatures concerned have passed 
memorials recommending this action— 
Montana, Washington, Idaho, and 
North Dakota. 

Congressman LEE METCALF, of Mon- 
tana’s First Congressional District, has 
joined with Congressman VICTOR KNOX, 
of Michigan, in introducing similar bills 
in the House of Representatives. 

On behalf of myself and my colleagues, 
cosponsors of this bill, I urge that this 
proposal be given early consideration 
and approval so that United States 
Highway No. 2 can be added to the stra- 
tegic highway system in the United 
States. 

Mr. President, I ask that the bill be 
printed in the Recor at the conclusion 
of my remarks, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3462) to amend the Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway Act of 1944 to pro- 
vide for an addition to the national sys- 
tem of interstate highways, introduced 
by Mr. MansFIELD (for himself and other 
Senators), was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Public Works, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 7 of the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1944 is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new sentence: “In addition to the routes 
designated under the preceding provisions of 
this section there shall be designated as a 
part of such system a highway approximately 
2,300 miles in length, beginning at some 
point on the existing interstate highway 
system in the eastern portion of the north- 
ern peninsula of Michigan and extending 
across that peninsula running in a generally 
westerly direction through Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, 
and Idaho, and ending in Everett, Wash.“ 
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EFFECTIVE DATES OF INCREASES 
IN COMPENSATION GRANTED TO 
WAGE BOARD EMPLOYEES 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I introduce for appropri- 
ate reference a bill to fix a more realistic 
effective date for wage adjustments for 
Federal civil service per diem and hourly 
paid employees whose wages are deter- 
mined by departmental wage boards and 
other administrative wage-fixing au- 
thorities. 

This bill would expedite wage adjust- 
ments to these Federal employees, con- 
sistent with the intent of statutory pro- 
visions, which require that such wage 
rates of Federal per diem and hourly 
paid employees be consistent with rates 
paid to private-industry employees who 
are performing comparable work within 
recruiting and commuting distances of 
each of the federally owned and oper- 
ated facilities of the various agencies of 
the Government. 

Administrative policy does not au- 
thorize a local area private industry 
wage survey to determine the local wage 
rate, unless there is evidence to indicate 
that adjustments in hourly rates are 
necessary because of changing private 
industry wage patterns in each area. 
Therefore, this fact alone should justify 
the necessity of requiring that such 
wage adjustments be made effective at 
the beginning of the first pay period fol- 
lowing the ordering of such local wage 
surveys. 

This bill provides safeguards against 
the retroactive payment of wage adjust- 
ments to employees who voluntarily 
quit or who are discharged for cause. 
It likewise contains a safeguard against 
the possibility of the estate of a deceased 
employee, claiming increased life-insur- 
ance benefits under the Federal Employee 
Group Life Insurance Act of 1954, be- 
cause of a demise of the employee be- 
tween the effective date of wage adjust- 
ments and the date that retroactive 
payment is actually made. The bill does 
authorize the retroactive payment of 
wage adjustments to employees who die 
or who retire under applicable provisions 
of the Civil Service Retirement Act, be- 
tween the effective date of wage adjust- 
ments and the date that such employees’ 
retirement becomes effective. 

Mr. President, a recent survey sup- 
plied to my office reveals that in one 
Government agency the lag of time be- 
tween the starting of a local wage sur- 
vey, and the effective date of payment 
of wage adjustments amounts to an aver- 
age of 109 working days, excluding Sat- 
urdays and Sundays. Inasmuch as the 
various agencies coordinate the effective 
dates of such wage adjustments in each 
local area we can conclude that the lag 
in wage adjustments is generally com- 
parable throughout the entire Federal 
service. 

This loss of wages, properly due the 
affected employees, has caused a serious 
loss of purchasing power, and is of grave 
concern to the local businesses in each 
of the affected areas. 

Mr. President, Iam convinced that this 
bill, when enacted into law, will correct 
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a serious inequity to Federal per diem 
and hourly rate employees under ad- 
ministrative wage-fixing authorities. I 
am also convinced that it will boost 
morale and confidence in the Federal 
civilian service by establishing a wage- 
adjustment policy which is universally 
accepted in private industry. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3465) relating to effective 
dates of increases in compensation 
granted to wage-board employees, in- 
troduced by Mr. Jounston of South 
Carolina, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1956— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. HOLLAND submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (S. 3183) to provide an im- 
proved farm program, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF SOCIAL SECURITY 
ACT—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. ERVIN (for himself and Mr. 
Scott) submitted amendments, intended 
to be proposed by them, jointly, to the 
bill (H. R. 7225) to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide disability 
insurance benefits for certain disabled 
individuals who have attained age 50, to 
reduce to age 62 the age on the basis of 
which benefits are payable to certain 
women, to provide for continuation of 
child’s insurance benefits for children 
who are disabled before attaining age 18, 
to extend coverage, and for other pur- 
poses, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance and ordered to be 
printed, 


GREAT LAKES FISHERY ACT OF 
1956—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF 
BILL 


Pursuant to the order of the Senate of 
March 14, 1956, the name of the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] was added as 
an additional cosponsor of the bill 
(S. 3447) to give effect to the Conven- 
tion on Great Lakes Fisheries signed at 
Washington, September 10, 1954, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. THYE 
(for himself and other Senators) on 
March 14, 1956. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE REC- 
ORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

By Mr. HRUSKA: 

Statement prepared by him with refer- 
ence to Archbishop Josef Beran, archbishop 
of Prague. 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT: 

Press release issued by him on March 15, 
1956, on the repayment by the Henry J. 
Kaiser companies of their Government loans. 
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PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE SEN- 
ATE FOR 10 MINUTES DURING THE 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that before the 
morning hour has been concluded I be 
permitted to address the Senate for 
about 10 minutes on a very important 
subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I hope the 
Senator will permit other Senators who 
desire to make insertions under the 2- 
minute rule to do so, if it is agreeable to 
him, before he makes his address to the 
Senate. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Yes, Mr. President; 
that is why I requested permission to 
make my remarks before the conclusion 
of the morning hour. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


AN EQUITABLE ALLOCATION OF THE 
ELECTORAL VOTES 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, soon there will be before the Sen- 
ate the proposed constitutional amend- 
ment to reform the inequitable system of 
allocating electoral votes by which the 
President and Vice President are chosen. 
I have been interested in this reform for 
some years, and was one of the sponsors, 
with former Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, 
in introducing the so-called Lodge-Gos- 
sett joint resolution a couple of years ago. 

Now, through the efforts of those spon- 
soring different approaches to this ques- 
tion, we have a measure that should 
make it possible for the States to par- 
ticipate in the proposed reform in an ef- 
fective way. In the New York Times of 
today, Friday, March 16, Mr. Arthur 
Krock, in his column under the title of 
“An Equitable Division of the Electoral 
Vote,” makes a very clear statement of 
what the proposed amendment will do. 
This column of Mr. Krock’s is enlighten- 
ing to all of us, and in view of the prob- 
ably early consideration of this matter, I 
ask unanimous consent that the column 
be published in the body of the Recorp 
at this point in my remarks, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

AN EQUITABLE DIVISION OF THE ELECTORAL 
VOTE 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, March 15.—Congress, in a 
bill to be taken up by the Senate next Mon- 
day, now has the best opportunity in many 
years to reform the inequitable system of 
allocating the electoral votes by which Presi- 
dents and Vice Presidents are chosen. The 
movement has at last taken on legislative 
momentum that could result in the submis- 
sion to the States at this session of a con- 
stitutional amendment by two-thirds of the 
Senate and the House. 

If the draft, or its substance, endorsed to- 
day by 51 Senate sponsors, is approved by 
Congress, and three-fourths of the States fol- 
low suit, the text will become part of the 
Constitution. Thereafter: 

No roving pressure or special-interest bloc 
of voters in a State where citizens are nar- 
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rowly divided in support of the two major 

les can, by concentrating on one national 
ticket, deliver all the State's electors to that 
ticket. 

No longer, whether because of this pressure 
bloc concentration or because of a naturally 
close division of the party vote, can all a 
State’s electoral votes be won by the candi- 
date with a majority or plurality, as the pres- 
ent system provides, even if that majority or 
plurality is represented by a single popular 
vote. 

In States which choose the first of two al- 
ternatives in the draft agreed on today, their 
electoral votes will be apportioned among 
the three national tickets that lead in the 
popular poll, no matter how many tickets are 
in the field, in the same ratio that the popu- 
lar vote received by each ticket bears to the 
total cast. 

CHOICE FOR THE STATES 


In States whose legislatures choose the sec- 
ond alternative, two electors, representing the 
two Senators to which each State is entitled, 
will be credited to the ticket receiving the 
statewide popular majority or plurality; and 
the one elector to which each Congressional 
district in a State is entitled will be credited 
to the ticket receiving the popular majoriy or 
plurality in that district. (This method, by 
which Senators and Representatives are now 
chosen, was embodied in the earliest reform 
of the electoral system after the adoption of 
the Constitution.) 

The first alternative is the substance of the 
plan proposed to this Congress by Senator 
DANIEL, of Texas. The second embodies the 
device advocated by Senator Mud, of South 
Dakota; Senator THurmonp, of South Caro- 
lina; and Representative COUDERT, of New 
York. 

The agreement today culminates a long 
and hitherto unproductive era of pioneering 
in electoral reform during which the pio- 
neers, in addition to Coudert, were former 
Senator Lodge, Jr., of Massachusetts; former 
Representative Gossett, of Texas; former Rep- 
resentative Lea, of California; and Senator 
Estes Kefauver, of Tennessee. Others, such 
as Senator HUMPHREY, of Minnesota, have 
proposed the elimination of the electoral 
college, with its State blocs, and the direct 
choice of the President and Vice President by 
a nationwide popular majority or plurality. 
This was not included in the Daniel-Mundt- 
Thurmond bill, nor was the plan of Dr. Ralph 
M. Goldman of the Brookings Institution. 
He would give the two statewide electors 
to the ticket receiving a majority or plural- 
ity, and divide the remaining 435 (of the 
national total of 531) electors in ratio to the 
popular vote cast for each of 3 sets of candi- 
dates that led in the national poll. 


OTHER NEW FEATURES 


There are provisions in the draft for re- 
placing winning candidates who die between 
election day and inauguration; also: 

In apportioning a State’s electors any 
fraction to which a ticket was entitled would 
be disregarded if less than one-thousandth of 
the statewide vote. 

The States which choose the first alterna- 
tive (above) shall send two lists to the 
United States Government within 45 days 
after the Presidential election. These lists 
will certify the number of popular votes cast 
for each Presidential and Vice Presidential 
candidate, with the number of electoral votes 
to which he is entitled. 

If a national candidate has failed to ac- 
quire an electoral majority, Congress as a 
whole will make that choice by majority 
vote. In such circumstances now the House 
elects the President, the Senate, the Vice 
President, each State delegation having one 
vote for that purpose. 

In States which prefer the second alterna- 
tive, electors will be chosen at the polls, as 
at present, and the certificates sent to Wash- 
ington will allocate the electors chosen ac- 
cording to the method fixed in the second 
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alternative. In those States, also, a success- 
ful candidate for elector who has pledged his 
vote to specific candidates must cast his vote 
for them. 


TRIBUTE TO MR. MAURICE PATE 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I desire to pay a personal tribute to 
a personal friend of mine for many years, 
Mr. Maurice Pate, who has been the U. N. 
representative in carrying on the work 
of UNICEF, which, as we all know, is the 
U. N. organization for the welfare of the 
children of the world. UNICEF has re- 
cently given Mr. Pate an award under 
the salutation of “friend of the world’s 
children.” z 

I have known Mr. Pate for many years, 
and value him highly not only as a friend, 
but because against many obstacles and 
difficulties, he has constantly continued 
to emphasize to the peoples of the world 
the importance of the International 
Children's Fund, the full name of which 
is the United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund, which was 
set up shortly after the close of World 
War II. 

Mr. President, in the New York Times 
of March 16, there appeared an editorial 
entitled “Well-Deserved Award,” which 
pays a tribute to Mr. Pate, and outlines 
briefly the vitally important work in 
which he has been engaged for so many 
years. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the body of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WELL-DESERVED REWARD 

One of the quiet men of the United Na- 
tions, Maurice Pate, has received a salute 
for his efforts with an award as Friend of 
the World’s Children from the United States 
Committee for UNICEF. His devotion to the 
cause has assisted millions of children in 
107 countries and territories. It comes at 
a time when Mr. Pate has just mildly in- 
formed his executive board that to live up 
to its obligations the member nations of 
UNICEF must set their sights higher for the 
future. The control of the world’s killers 
and maimers—malaria, tuberculosis, yaws— 
has fired the minds of people in many coun- 
tries, has demonstrated not only the hu- 
manity of these campaigns but the economic 
benefits that derive from having healthy, 
working populations. But studies estimate 
that nearly one-eighth of the world’s people 
still have clinical attacks of malaria every 
year, and that in spite of dramatic advances 
malaria and yaws remain killers of children. 

For the immediate future UNICEF expects 
voluntary contributions of $19 million, a 
slight increase over 1955, which may meet 
requirements for this year. But an eventual 
budget of $30 million must be sought to 
help countries build health solidly for their 
children. This is small change, indeed, for 
the more fortunate nations to provide. Mr. 
Pate has shown the way—and we expect that 
he will have his way. 


REPRESENTATIVE CHARLES P. 
NELSON, OF MAINE 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, the an- 
nouncement yesterday of Representative 
CHARLES P. NELSON, of the Second Maine 
Congressional District, that he will not 
seek reelection because of poor health 
was a surprise and shock to his many 
friends in Maine and throughout the 
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Nation. The retirement because of poor 
health of an able colleague at the prime 
of life is, indeed, a sad occasion. 

For many years CHARLIE NELSON and I 
have been closely associated in various 
public activities. Throughout the entire 
period I served as mayor of Augusta, 
1935-41, he served as city solicitor. We 
both entered the Army Air Force at ap- 
proximately the same time in World War 
II. After the war he served as mayor 
of Augusta. In 1948 he was elected to 
his first term in Congress at the same 
time I was elected Governor of Maine. 
Then in 1953, when I was elected to the 
Senate, I resumed my associations with 
CHARLIE NELSON in the Maine congres- 
sional delegation here in Washington. 

CHARLIE NELSON, who was educated at 
Colby College and Harvard Law School, 
has distinguished himself as a hardwork- 
ing and conscientious public servant. He 
is the able son of an able and distin- 
guished father, the late John E. Nelson, 
who, himself, represented the Second 
Maine Congressional District in Congress 
from 1922 to 1933. 

In the Congress, Charlie has worked 
diligently on matters relating to the 
economy and well-being of his district. 
He has served as an outstanding member 
of the House Armed Services Committee, 
where his own military experiences gave 
him an insight into the many problems 
of national defense. 

The people of the Second Maine Con- 
gressional District, including myself, are 
losing the services of an able Represent- 
ative. It is my hope that CHARLIE NEL- 
SON will be able to return to active po- 
litical life after he has regained his 
health. I wish him a full and speedy 
recovery. 


HUNGARIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed at this 
point in the body of the Recorp a state- 
ment which I have prepared apropos of 
Hungarian Independence Day, March 15. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR IvES = 


The 15th day of March is of special signifi- 
cance to all Americans of Hungarian descent. 
It is a day to be noted by every freedom- 
loving person for it marks the liberation of 
the Hungarian people from Hapsburg des- 
potism. 

The great leader in the battle for Hun- 
garian independence in 1848 was the re- 
nowned Louis Kossuth. The memory of this 
champion of freedom is held dearly by all 
Hungarians. It has given to the brave people 
of Hungary the will to resist all oppressors 
and will continue to sustain them until their 
ultimate liberation is secured from the Rus- 
sian invaders. 

I join with all Americans in the fervent 
hope that this independence day brings the 
gallant people of Hungary closer to their 
liberation from the Soviet tyranny. 


SUGGESTION THAT CLEARWATER 
NATIONAL FOREST OF IDAHO BE 
NAMED IN TRIBUTE TO BERNARD 
DE VOTO 
Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 

have just received a letter from the Hon- 

orable Christian A. Herter, Governor of 
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Massachusetts, supporting my proposal 
that the Clearwater National Forest of 
Idaho be named in tribute to the late 
great conservationist and author, Ber- 
nard De Voto. 

Governor Herter’s letter, which was 
unsolicited by me, is a fitting rebuke to 
those politicians who would make a par- 
tisan and provincial issue of my sugges- 
tion that Mr. De Voto be thus honored. 
Certain persons have claimed that Ore- 
gon Senators have no business propos- 
ing that a national forest in Idaho be 
renamed. 

Let me say that, in 1949, the Columbia 
National Forest of the State of Washing- 
ton was renamed in tribute to the late 
Gifford Pinchot, the illustrious conser- 
vationist who founded the United States 
Forest Service. People in Washington 
State welcomed this action. They felt 
it was a distinction for one of their scenic 
realms to be so honored. Washington 
then had a Democratic Senator, WARREN 
Macnuson, who still graces our Chamber 
today, and a Republican Senator, Harry 
Cain, since defeated for reelection. Both 
these men accepted the honor done their 
State without protest or public com- 
plaint. Indeed, I even have justifiable 
reason to believe that they heralded the 
move. 

I believe, Mr. President, that the fine 
letter from Governor Herter, who is a 
national figure in the Republican Party, 
should silence effectively those persons 
who have tried to make a partisan local 
issue out of S. 3210, a bill introduced by 
my distinguished senior colleague [Mr. 
Morse] and myself to rename the Clear- 
water National Forest in tribute to Ber- 
nard De Voto, who wrote so vividly about 
the trail of Lewis and Clark through that 
mountain area of outdoor grandeur and 
majesty, and which this summer will be- 
come Mr. De Voto’s last resting place. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Governor Herter’s letter of 
March 12, 1956, be printed in the body 
of the Recorp at this point in my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 

EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
State House, Boston, March 12, 1956. 
Hon. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I am writing notes to both 
you and Senator Morse as I have just learned 
from an editorial in the Boston Globe that 
you have jointly proposed a national forest 
to commemorate the name of Bernard 
De Voto. 

As one of Bernard De Voto’s friends, I would 
like very much to go on record in favor of 
honoring him. As I told Senator Morse I 
hope the details can be worked out to the 
mutual satisfaction of all concerned. 

With warmest regards. 

Most sincerely yours, 
CHRISTIAN A. HERTER. 


NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, on sev- 
eral occasions during the present debate 
on the farm bill, severe criticism has 
been leveled at the National Farmers 
Union because of its advocacy of high- 
parity price supports. An effort has 
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been on foot to create the impression 
that the Farmers Union is following the 
Communist or Socialist line in advocat- 
ing this program of parity-price sup- 
ports. z 

Coming from a State where I have had 
an opportunity to have close contact 
with the Farmers Union and its officers, 
I should like to make a few remarks to 
refute the charge that the members of 
the Farmers Union are inclined toward 
Communist or Socialist doctrines. 

Mr. President I deeply regret the inti- 
mation that there is some sort of parallel 
between the doctrines of the Communist 
Party and the program of high price sup- 
ports advocated by the Farmers Union, 

I have waited several days for an op- 
portunity to address the Senate, without 
unduly delaying the farm bill, in regard 
to the National Farmers Union. There 
has been no such opportunity, so I shall 
take only a moment at this time, and ask 
permission to have more extended re- 
marks printed in the RECORD, 

When the Farmcrs Union program and 
the Communist Party program were 
again compared recently on the Senate 
floor, I had a little research made on the 
inception of the full parity goal for agri- 
culture, and on the results of other efforts 
to parallel Farmers Union objectives with 
socialism or communism, 

I find that the National Farmers Union 
needs no defense. I know Jim Patton 
and other officers of the National Farmers 
Union, the Montana Farmers Union, and 
other State groups. They and the 
Farmers Union members are fine, loyal 
citizens, as more than a score of Sena- 
tors on both sides of the aisle have al- 
ready stated on the floor. I am glad 
these testimonials have been given, and 
am delighted to join in them. But the 
Farmers Union’s ability to take care of 
itself even without our comments is 
evidenced by its growing membership, by 
numerous apologies and retractions that 
have been made by misguided individuals 
and groups who have attacked it, and by 
a $25,000 Federal court libel verdict 
it won in 1951, against the Utah Farm 
Bureau. 

The only thing with which the Farm- 
ers Union can be charged is aggressively 
and tenaciously fighting for the parity 
goal for farmers, which Ed ONeal of the 
Farm Bureau and other farm leaders 
launched in the thirties, but some have 
abandoned. 

I ask unanimous consent that my pre- 
pared remarks be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT By SENATOR MURRAY 

Near the conclusion of the session of the 
Senate which adjourned at 11 p. m., Wednes- 
day evening, March 7, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] delivered 
an address in which he discussed at some 
length the farm programs advocated by the 
National Farmers Union and the Communist 
Party. 

Near the conclusion of his remarks, the dis- 
tinguished Senator made the statement that 
“he had not the faintest idea that either the 
officers or the members of the National 
Farmers Union are Communists, or com- 
munistic or that they have the slightest 
idea that their program is as close to the 
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program announced by the American Com- 
munist Party as it is.” 

A little later he stated: 

“I think there are tens of thousands of 
good farmers throughout the country who 
are supporting the leadership of the National 
Farmers Union and the program announced 
by that organization who have not the faint- 
est idea that they are treading as closely as 
they are to the Communist line.” 

The Senator from Florida was very careful, 
as he always is, to be clear and exact in his 
statements, and to be completely fair in 
making the frank statement that he “had not 
the faintest idea if the officers or the mem- 
bers of the National Farmers Union” have 
“the slightest idea that their program is as 
close to the program announced by the 
American Communist Party as it is.” 

I am certain that, in his great fairness, the 
distinguished Senator will reassert and em- 
phasize that portion of his statement which 
I have quoted, to any who might misunder- 
stand his remarks, I know that he would 
be the last person who would want his re- 
marks to be misinterpreted and improperly 
used. 

Therefore, I am sure that he will welcome 
my making some remarks for the Recorp in 
regard to the inception of the parity goal, 
the Farmers Union and its record, and Com- 
munist objectives, which are intended to 
emphasize the true facts. 

First and foremost, I should like to say 
that I know most of the leaders of the Na- 
tional Farmers Union. I know that they 
are not Communists or Communist sympa- 
thizers. They are all loyal, intelligent, and 
patriotic American citizens who know full 
well that other segments of the American 
economy have received Government pro- 
tection—tariffs, subsidies, accelerated amor- 
tization, and similar programs of assistance— 
and realize that farmers are entitled to equal 
treatment from the Government unless they 
are to remain perpetually in economic 
trouble. ' 

Second, I want to point out that the de- 
mand for parity for farmers did not start 
with the appearance of Farmers Union wit- 
nesses before the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee, which the Senator from Florida de- 
scribed, nor with last year’s Communist 
Party platform. 

The demand for full parity for farmers 
started away back in the thirties, and it was 
the American Farm Bureau Federation and 
its leaders who were then demanding it, in 
the form of parity payments in addition to 
the 85 percent commodity loans then pro- 
vided by the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 

In 1938, President Edward A. ONeal wrote 
& letter to the late Senator Alva Adams which 
appears at page 2074 of the Appendix to the 
Siegen Recor for May 19, 1938, say- 

g: 
“Failure of Congress to provide parity pay- 
ments to cooperating farmers as contem- 
plated under the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938 will be a tragic mistake and will 
precipitate a serious situation of national 
proportions next fall and winter unless the 
situation is remedied. * * * There can be 
no remedy for business depression and un- 
employment in the cities until farm prices 
and farm income are restored to parity level 
with industry and labor.” 

There were repeated appeals for parity 
payments to bridge the final gap to full 
parity for farmers from men like Mr. O'Neal, 
president of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation; Mr. Earl Smith, vice president of 
the American Farm Bureau, and the organi- 
zation’s legislative representative here. As 
quotations I shall cite will reveal, they 
wanted full parity on all farm products. 

Vice President Earl Smith, of the Farm 
Bureau, appeared and presented the Farm 
Bureau’s demands to the Agricultural Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee on March 2, 1940, 
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At pages 520 and 521 of those hearings, we 
find this testimony by Mr. Smith: 

“We affirm our uncompromising support 
of the broad principles set forth in the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, which 
in our opinion is the most comprehensive 
and effective law ever enacted for farmers 
by the Congress. We believe that the meth- 
ods employed in this legislation are sound 
in principle, and that if sufficient Federal 
funds are appropriated to make it fully ef- 
fective, the objective of this legislation, 
which is the attainment of parity prices and 
parity income for American farmers, can 
be achieved. Experience has proved that, 
to the extent appropriations for carrying 
out this act have been made available, the 
program under it has been effective. We 
further believe that national ecoonmic wel- 
fare is dependent on restoring agriculture to 
parity position. 

“We are now insisting that appropriations 
sufficient to make the law fully effective be 
made by this Congress for the fiscal year 
1941. Careful study indicates that the sum 
of $607 million will be required for this 
purpose. 

“The parity goal for agriculture was es- 
tablished by Congress in the original Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1933, also in the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act of 1936, and again the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1988. In addition to the 
national program for agriculture, as out- 
lined in these several basic acts, section 303 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 
provided the means to bridge the final gap, 
as, if, and when appropriations by Congress 
might be made available for this purpose, 
Section 303, authorizing parity payments, 
recognizes no limitation short of parity. It 
appears at this time that a substantial parity 
payment appropriation by Congress is fully 
justified.” 

President Edward A. O'Neal, of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation, appearing be- 
fore the House Agriculture Appropriations 
Subcommittee that same year, 1940, testified 
at pages 1449-1450 of those hearings, as 
follows: 

“We are asking the Committee on Appro- 
priations and Congress to appropriate the 
sum of $607 million for parity payments to 
producers of basic commodities in order to 
make fully effective the pledge of Congress 
of parity to farmers producing these com- 
modities.” 

The following year, in 1941, the Farm Bu- 
reau got Congressman CLARENCE CANNON of 
our State to put into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a statement by its president, Ed 
O'Neal, which appeared in the Nation's Agri- 
culture (see Appendix to CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, volume 87, part 11, page A1875) in 
which he said: 

“Bills to give the farmer parity are await- 
ing action by House and Senate. It is now 
or never for the farmer. I pledge you here 
and now that the American Farm Bureau 
Federation will demand of the President and 
Congress, of Republicans and Democrats, a 
definite legislative action to give the Ameri- 
ean farmer full parity at this session of 
Congress.” 

Later that year, the Farm Bureau conven- 
tion adopted a resolution (No. 3) which was 
later submitted to Congress by Mr. O'Neal, 
which declared: 

“We renew the federation’s support of the 
continuance of 85 percent of parity loans 
on basic soil crops and of such appropriations 
as are necessary to bridge the gap between 
loan levels and price levels of basic farm 
commodities, whichever are higher, and 
parity prices.” 

In hearings on the extension of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation Act, held before 
the Banking and Currency Committee on 
May 30, 1941 (see p. 140), President ONeal, 
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of Farm Bureau, again called for full parity 
when he testified: 

“The issue raised by the Gore amendment 
is very clear. That issue is whether the 
parity objective is to be a reality for Ameri- 
can farmers or whether it is to be merely an 
illusive mirage dangled before the eyes of 
farmers but which they are never permitted 
to attain. 

“The Congress of the United States has 
again and again declared its policy that the 
prices and income of farmers should be re- 
stored and maintained on a basis of parity 
with industrial wages and prices. * * * 

“The action taken on the 85 percent parity 
loan bill takes care of the five basic commod- 
ities only. The American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration takes the position that we must have 
a program which will assure full parity not 
only to the five basic crops but to all Ameri- 
can agriculture. Many people do not realize 
that the AAA of 1933 established a parity- 
price goal for all agricultural commodities, 
and that this portion of the act has not 
been invalidated by the Supreme Court.” 

I am sure that the distinguished Senator 
from Florida did not realize, when he made 
his address, that the inception of the de- 
mand for full parity—and for full parity for 
all agricultural commodities—came years 
ago, and that its outstanding proponents 
in those early days were the leaders of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 

I am certain that, in his great fairness, 
realizing that the demand for full parity 
on all commodities started back in the thir- 
ties, with all the farm organizations sup- 
porting it (and possibly the Communist 
Party, too), he will want the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp to reflect the full facts. He will not, 
I know, want the impression to remain that 
100 percent of parity for all farm commodities 
is of recent origin with its support confined 
to the National Farmers Union and the 
American Communist Party. 

That impression would be inaccurate, for 

there was no more vigorous proponents of 
full parity for all farm commodities in the 
days when that goal was first advocated than 
the Farm Bureau Federation and its officers, 
headed by Edward A. ONeal. 
Ed O'Neal was not being either social- 
istic or communistic. The Farmers Union 
should not be smeared. by innuendos be- 
cause the American Communist Party has 
demanded that the so-called parity ob- 
jective should be made a reality for farm- 
ers. But if comparing with what 
the Communists advocate is carried to the 
ultimate conclusion, Ed O'Neal's advocacy 
of parity for farmers back in the thirties 
and early forties would make him out a 
founder of such a movement. 

Of course that is ridiculous. It is also 
ridiculous for anyone to imply that any of- 
ficials or members of the National Farmers 
Union are socialistic or communistic be- 
cause they happen to advocate today the 
parity objective which Ed ONeal advocated 
2 decades ago. 

As the able and distinguished Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] pointed 
out, Communists have aped 90 percent of 
the democratic programs of the last 20 years, 
just as the Republican leadership is adopting 
many of the programs of the Democratic 
Party today. 

Neither Democrats nor Republicans have 
become Communists merely because they 
have finally seen the light and now sup- 
port social security, unemployment com- 
pensation, minimum wage, full employment, 
home loan programs, bank deposit insurance, 
and similar Democratic doctrines. 

The consequences of comparison of pro- 
grams with the Communist Party line can 
be very serious if misunderstood. A some- 
what similar talk about the Farmers Union 
position was made on the floor of the 
Senate in 1948—two elections ago—and it 
was followed by very serious consequences 
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for the Farm Bureau Federation—not the 
Farmers Union, but the Farm Bureau. 

At that time, the distinguished Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES] de- 
livered a speech on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, discussing the activities of Commu- 
nists in the field of agriculture and express- 
ing a concern over the direction which the 
National Farmers Union was taking. 

Like the distinguished Senator from For- 
ida, he made no direct charges against the 
Officers of the National Farmers Union. 

Sometime later the Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion in the State of Utah got out a political 
circular in which they referred to the Farm- 
ers Union as “Communist dominated.” The 
Farmers Union sued and got a Federal dis- 
trict court jury verdict awarding them $25,- 
esc damages. The jury found the charge 

The case was appealed, and the verdict 
was sustained in the 10th Circuit Court of 
Appeals. 

During the course of the trial, the Farm 
Bureau Federation proposed to put before 
the jury, in mitigation of damages, a copy 
of Senator Bripces’ speech on the Senate 
floor. 

The Farmers Union’s attorneys objected 
to the inclusion of the speech in the RECORD, 
charging that a member of the Farm Bu- 
reau's trial staff, sitting at counsel table 
throughout the trial of the case, had pre- 
pared the Senator’s address, Subsequently, 
Mr. Robert Cruise McManus offered to tes- 
tify as to the background of the speech and 
was put on the stand. 

I attach hereto an account from the May 
1951 issue of the National Union Farmer on 
Mr. McManus’ appearance as a witness. 

McManus testified that he had outlined 
the address, documented it, and then—and 
I quote directly—he said: “I—I mean we— 
wrote the final draft.” 

In his testimony he told the court frankly 
that politics was involved. 

I also call attention to the account of 
the trial which appeared in the May 1951. 
issue of the National Union Farmer, at- 
tached hereto. 

I also direct attention to an account from 
the June 1952 issue of the National Union 
Farmer, attached hereto, reporting the de- 
cision of the 10th Circuit Court of Appeals 
which sustained the Farmers Union's judg- 
ment against the Farm Bureau which specifi- 
cally commented on the exclusion of the 
Senate address. The cricuit judges said: 

“It (the district court) excluded the. 
Brivces’ speech because it would be unfair 
to allow the appellants to avail themselves 
of a publication which their agent had pre- 
pared and submitted for delivery on the 
Senate floor. 

“The ruling of the court finds support in 
the weight of authority and exclusion of 
the third-party documents was not error.” 

Two years ago when the farm bill was 
before the United States Senate, a Glen 
Martz issued a newspaper column, put into 
the Recorp by Senator Youns, of North 
Dakota, which claimed the Communists were 
supporting 90 percent of parity. The col- 
umnist then asked the question, directing 
it by name to a number of our Midwest 
Republican Senators and 1 or 2 southern 
Democrats, as to how it felt to be following 
the Communist Party line. 

Senator Young explained that Martz had 
been an editor of Farm Bureau Federation 
publications, who then was working with 
a Farm Bureau official. The Senator de- 
nounced the low level of the Martz attack, 

This is a deplorable thing to do, whether 
the names of Senators, private individuals, 
or private organiations are used, because of 
the danger that the precise nature of the 
statement will not be understood. 

I am aware, and I want the Recorp to 
be completely clear, that the distinguished 
Senator from Florida made no charge of 
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improper affiliations against the National 
Farmers Union or its officers. 

On the affirmative side I would like to say 
that James G. Patton, Glenn J. Talbott, and 
other Farmers Union leaders I know are 
distinguished Americans who have ren- 
dered distinguished service not only to 
American farmers but to this Nation. 

President James G. Patton of the Farm- 
ers Union has been appointed to many na- 
tional posts, and international advisory po- 
sitions, requiring clearance for security and 
handling security information, by Presi- 
dents Roosevelt, Truman, and Eisenhower. 

Glenn J. Talbott of the North Dakota 
Farmers Union, chairman of the board of the 
National Farmers Union, has held many 
similar positions requiring the same sort 
of clearance. 

I attach hereto a list of a dozen of the 
positions which Mr. Patton has held. 

National positions to which Mr. James G. 
Patton, president, National Farmers Union, 
has been appointed and on which he served: 

National Advisory Board, National Youth 
Administration. President Roosevelt ap- 
pointed. 

Economic Stabilization Board. Appointed 
by President Roosevelt. 

Adviser, United States delegation, Second 
Inter-American Conference on Agriculture, 
Mexico City 1942. Appointed by President 
Roosevelt and Secretary of State. 

Public Advisory Board, Office of War Mo- 
bilization and Reconversion. Appointed by 
President Roosevelt, confirmed by Senate. 

Adviser to United States delegation, Inter- 
American Conference on War and Peace, 
Chapultepec Conference, Mexico City, 
March 1945. Appointed by President Roose- 
velt and Secretary of State. 

Consultant United States delegation, 
United Nations Conference on International 
Organization, founding meeting of United 
Nations, San Francisco, 1945. Appointed by 
President Roosevelt and Secretary of State. 

Adviser, United States delegation, found- 

ing meeting Food and Agriculture Organi- 
gation, Quebec, Canada, October 1945. Ap- 
pointed by President Truman and Secretary 
of State. 
ı Adviser United States delegation, FAO, 
Copenhagen, Denmark, 1946; Geneva Switzer- 
land, 1947; 1948, 1949, 1950, Washington, 
D. C.; 1951, Rome, Italy. 

1948: Public Advisory Board, Economic 
Cooperation Administration and later Mu- 
tual Security Administration. Appointed by 
President Truman, confirmed by Senate. 

Member, National Security Resources 
Board. Appointed by President Truman. 

Member, Mobilization Policy Board. 
Charles E. Wilson, Chairman. Appointed by 
President Truman. 

Public Advisory Board, Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration. Appointed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, 1953. Still serving. 

All of these positions were cleared for 
handling security information. 

The National Farmers Union is entitled to 
the thanks of the Nation for the services it 
has rendered to food production programs 
in wartime, and the services which its of- 
ficials have rendered the Nation in defense 
agencies, and international efforts to build 
the basis for lasting peace. 

Finally, I want to say just a word for the 
farmers who have asked their Government 
for price support. The distinguished Sen- 
ator from Florida was alarmed at the atti- 
tude of farmers who feel that the Govern- 
ment should assure them a fair price. 

The petitions of farmers for Government 
assistance are in a large measure the result 
of special favors previously granted industry, 
transportation, and other segments of our 
economy by the Government. The great 
business interests in this Nation got their 
subsidies, and they keep adding to them 


regularly, long before farmers had their first 
farm program. 
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If we would tear down all our foreign trade 
and tariff barriers, farm equipment prices 
would tumble, petroleum prices would tum- 
ble, automobile prices would tumble, the 
cost of living and the cost of farming would 
drop enough to give substantial relief to 
farmers as industries were favored to meet 
foreign price competition. 

If we would give farmers depletion allow- 
ances, accelerated amortization, special low 
transportation rates and subsidies parallel- 
ing those given petroleum, power companies 
and newspapers and magazines, it would 
provide substantial relief to the farmers. 

Farmers have not lost their moral fiber 
because they want equal treatment with the 
big industries of this Nation. 

They have just gotten smart. 

Henry Cantwell Wallace, after serving as 
Secretary of Agriculture under President 
Warren G. Harding, wrote a book in which he 
concluded that the Nation must do one of 
two things: give farmers supports equal to 
subsidies to other sections of the economy; 
or repeal the tariff, repeal all subsidies and 
all protections to other segments, putting 
them on an unaided, purely competitive 
basis. 

If asking Government for farm price sup- 
ports is communistic or socialistic, then 
asking for these other Government aids is 
equally so. 

The farmers of America know enough 
about the realities of life that they are not 
going to be frightened by cries of socialism 
or communism, 

They deserve equal treatment with other 
segments of the economy. In reality, 100 
percent of parity is less than equal treat- 
ment. 

General Motors Corp. and other corpora- 
tions with profits running several times 6 
percent and even several times 10 percent 
after taxes based on net worth, are making 
from 200 percent to 1,000 percent of parity, 
thanks to tariff protection, negotiated con- 
tracts, reduced taxes, and other Federal con. 
cessions to them, 

{From the National Union Farmer for 

May 1951] 
Writer ADMITS He ASSEMBLED BRIDGES’ SMEAR 

SPEECH AND THAT “PoLiTics Was IN- 

VOLVED" 


The real author of Senator STYLES BRIDGES’ 
smear attack on Farmers Union tried to prove 
his charges in a court of justice in the Utah 
libel suit and failed utterly. 

Robert Cruise McManus, the writer who 
has repeatedly attempted to smear the Farm- 
ers Union during election campaigns since 
1948, admitted under oath during the Utah 
libel suit trial that he assembled Senator 
STYLES BRIDGES’ smear of Farmers Union and 
that politics was involved. 

Senator Bripces delivered a long tirade 
against Farmers Union, charging Communist 
influence last September 7 on the floor of 
the Senate, where he was immune from libel 
charges. 

The Farmers Union then charged that Me- 
Manus had prepared the speech and that 
it was pure politics. 

Called to the witness stand during the 
Utah libel suit trial in the jury's absence, 
McManus testified under oath that he had 
outlined the speech, documented it, and 


that then “I—I mean we—wrote the final 
draft.” 


BOASTS OF SMEARS 


The witness was almost boastful about his 
part in efforts to smear the Farmers Union. 
He told of writing an article, “Communist 
Beachhead in Agriculture,” for the Farm 
Journal, published by Joe Pew, of Sun Oil 
and shipbuilding wealth, and another for 
Alfred Kohlberg's Freeman magazine. He 
showed some resentment because Louis 
Bromfield had not given him credit for facts 
in another Freeman article. 

McManus said he was writing a book on 
Communist infiltration in agriculture when 
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an unnamed friend at his home in Hope- 
well, N. J., suggested that he write a speech 
for a United States Senator to deliver against 
Farmers Union. It was at this point that Mc- 
Manus told the court that frankly politics 
was involved in the matter. 

McManus and the unnamed friend went 
to Washington, D. C., and sold their idea to 
Senator BRIDGES, who just happens to have 
been a former county agent, former secre- 
tary of the New Hampshire Farm Bureau, and 
currently is listed as a director of a New 
Hampshire Farm Bureau mutual insurance 
company. 

McManus denied that he had worked for 
the American Farm Bureau Federation until 
his employment in February to prepare for 
the trial of the Utah libel suit. 


BIG FIGURE AT TRIAL 


The writer was a major figure in the trial. 

Under the rules of courts, witnesses may be 
excluded from the courtroom during the trial 
of a case. When the Farmers Union called 
for application of the rule, the Farm Bureau's 
lawyers asked that McManus be made an ex- 
ception. They explained that he had charge 
of files of their materials and was needed by 
counsel to aid them. 

Federal Judge Willis Ritter ruled, however, 
that McManus must either leave the room 
or he could not be used as a witness. He left 
the room, 

A little later, however, the Farm Bureau 
attorneys again requested that McManus be 
permitted to come to the counsel table be- 
side them. This time, it was stipulated that 
McManus might stay in the courtroom and 
be used as a witness for the identification of 
documents only. 

From that point on, the writer sat with 
the Farm Bureau's counsel and was repeated- 
ly consulted by the lawyers. 

McManus went to the witness stand during 
a debate over the admissibility of the Bridges 
speech into evidence to mitigate damages, 
but not to prove the truth. Farmers Union 
had objected to the admission of the Bridges 
speech because it was hearsay, there was no 
opportunity to cross-examine the Senator, 
most of his alleged charges, even if true, 
would be immaterial, and for many other 
reasons. The Farm Bureau contended that 
it had a right to show that it had made its 
charges against the Farmers Union as a re- 
sult of the Bridges speech—and that this 
fact would mitigate damages. 

TELLS ABOUT HIMSELF 

Quentin Burdick, representing Farmers 
Union, protested that McManus had written 
the Bridges speech; that he had attempted 
to prove the truth of the Bridges charges 
during the trial which was in progress and 
failed, and that he had no right to put his 
charges before the jury in the form of the 
Bridges speech, a third party document. 

Judge Ritter announced that he wanted to 
know who wrote BRIDGES’ speech before he 
ruled and McManus was put on the witness 
stand, 

The writer made æ lengthy explanation of 
his career, and how he happened to take up 
his anti-Farmers Union profession. Then he 
told of doing the Bridges operation, admit- 
ting that “politics was involved.” 

During his testimony it also came out that 
he had been brought into the suit by the 
chief counsel for the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. Although the American Farm 
Bureau's participation in the suit in the 
background has been apparent, it was not of 
record until McManus testified. The AFBF 
did not send their attorney to help with the 
trial, apparently attempting to avoid revela- 
tion of its support of the smear tactic, 


Farm BUREAU Smear FALSE; Jury AWARDS 
FARMERS UNION $25,000 DAMAGES 

A Utah Federal court jury has awarded 

Farmers Union $25,000 damages against Utah 

Farm Bureau for calling the Farmers Union 
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“Communist dominated” during the last 
election campaign in that State. 

After a week-long trial, in which Federal 
Judge Willis Ritter called some of the Farm 
Bureau’s evidence “ridiculous” and admon- 
ished their attorneys repeatedly to produce 
some facts, the jury voted that the Farm 
Bureau charges were untrue. The jury con- 
sidered the case approximately 4 hours. 
Apparently most of the time was taken 
agreeing on the amount. 

Although the defendants in the case were 
the Utah Farm Bureau, its executive secre- 
tary and its vice president, Frank Shelley 
and A. V. Smoot, it developed during the 
trial that the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration was participating in the background 
and had supplied Robert Cruise McManus, a 
violently anti-Farmers Union writer, to 
prove the charge. (The Utah Farm Bu- 
reau had at one time agreed to apologize and 
settle, but it is now clear that it canceled 
that arrangement because of American Farm 
Bureau action.) 

Advised of the jury's verdict, President 
James G. Patton of National Farmers Union, 
said: 

“We are, of course, gratified with the out- 
come of our libel suit against the Farm 
Bureau Federation in Utah. 

“We hope that the Farmers Union shall 
now be permitted to devote its full energies 
to organizing and representing the interests 
of family farmers.” 

The trial started May 14 and ended May 21. 

President Patton, C. E. Huff, Secretary- 
Treasurer Tony T. Dechant and Ben Stong 
of Farmers Union Washington office went to 
Salt Lake City. President Patton then flew 
to Washington, D. C., for Tuesday's meeting 
of the President’s Defense Mobilization Ad- 
visory Board and it was not found necessary 
for him to return to Salt Lake City. 

The Farmers Union called one of the de- 
fendants, Executive Secretary Frank Shelley, 
of Utah Farm Bureau, to prove that the libel 
was published and circulated. C. E. Huff, 
general manager of businesses for NFU, and 
Paul V. Kelly, Utah manager for Farmers 
Union, testified as to Farmers Union, its 
membership and cooperative business activi- 
ties subject to damage. Two rural paper 
publishers testified they received and printed 
the Farm Bureau's libelous statement. Pub- 
lication in at least two other papers was 
shown in the record. 

The Farmers Union then rested and it be- 
came the Farm Bureau's duty to prove the 
truth of its statement or take the conse- 
quences at the hands of the jury. 


FARM BUREAU WITNESSES, EX-COMMIES, CHANGE 
THEIR STORIES ON STAND 

The Farm Bureau Federation used 4 ex- 
Communists—3 of them imported from New 
York City and 1 from Miami, Fla—in their 
effort to make their smear of Farmers Union 
stick. 

One of their stars was Paul Crouch, a 
Miami, Fla., newspaperman, who testified 
that a former regional representative of 
Farmers Union in Tennessee had been a 
secret Communist in the thirties who did not 
pay dues or let his name go on any lists in 
order to protect himself. On cross-examina- 
tion, Crouch admitted that he had previ- 
ously testified, under oath before the House 
Un-American Activities Committee, that this 
person was not a Communist Party member. 

The jury got another peek at the credi- 
bility of the Farm Bureau witnesses during 
the cross-examination of Manning Johnson, 
who was a Communist in the thirties and be- 
came a member of the Communist Party 
Central Committee. 

Johnson testified that a former Farmers 
Union division president had been known 
to him as a Communist in 1935-36 and 
that the Communists helped get farmers 
into Farmers Unions in New York. He testi- 
fied that the Communists managed to get 
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“fractions” or “cells” into several Farmers 
Union locals and one Grange local. 

Confronted on cross-examination with the 
fact that there was no Farmers Union in 
New York State in the thirties, Johnson said 
he had made a mistake. He meant another 
organization. He did not know anything 
about Farmers Union. Judge Ritter then 
ordered all his testimony concerning Farm- 
ers Union stricken from the record and dis- 
regarded by the jury. The fact is there was 
no FU in New York until 1944, long after the 
period to which Johnson testified. 

Howard Rushmore, a Hearst newspaper 
reporter in New York City, and Maurice 
Malkin, of New York, both testified about 
the National Youth Congress, which they 
claimed they helped to organize as members 
of the Communist Party. 

Malkin told the jury that preachers and 
teachers were easy marks for the Commu- 
nists. A little later he said that Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt “fell for anything.” 
At this point, Judge Ritter called him to 
order, saying that he had gratuitously in- 
sulted people not involved in the trial, with- 
out cause, and that the court was prepared 
to take appropriate action if it happened 
again. Malkin became more subdued. 

Rushmore identified a former South Da- 
kota Farmers Union member and a former 
Eastern Farmers Union officer as Commu- 
nists in the thirties, working in youth move- 
ments. Neither are members of FU today. 
He told of talking with a national FU official 
about the National Youth Congress. He was 
not certain that the FU official knew he was 
a Communist, but said the official was co- 
operative in National Youth Congress work, 
which was sponsored by outstanding citizens 
like Mrs. Roosevelt and Harold Ickes, How- 
ever, he was unable to say what resulted from 
this contact, if anything, and he readily 
testified that the Communist strategy was to 
conceal their affiliations and use every sort 
of subterfuge to draw non-Communist 
citizens into their activities. 


OTHER WITNESSES FAIL TO DEVELOP PROOF OF 
DOMINATION CHARGE 


Another witness was James Elmore, 
former editor of the National Union Farmer 
for.5 months, who testified that he had been 
“mildly rebuked” by NFU President Patton 
for printing a cartoon critical of Russia in 
1946 and for using labels like communism, 
fascism and Americanism instead of speak- 
ing functionally. Elmore testified that Pat- 
ton felt it poor policy to criticize a fellow- 
member of the United Nations. President 
Patton also urged discussion of issues, on 
their merits, rather than labelling them as 
one ism or another. 

John C. Dustin, an insurance actuary for 
a farm bureau insurance company in North 
Dakota, took the witness stand to testify 
that he had been in the Farmers Union 
lunchroom in Denver in 1946—a room about 
10 feet by 20 feet—and that there were pic- 
tures of President Roosevelt, Harry S. Tru- 
man and Joseph Stalin on the wall. 

General Manager C. E. Huff took the wit- 
ness stand in rebuttal to testify that the 
room was actually 20 by 40 feet and that 
there never had been either a Truman pic- 
ture or a Stalin picture on the wall. There 
was, he testified, a picture of Roosevelt, 

Two witnesses were brought from New 
Jersey to identify names on the nominating 
papers of a Communist candidate as some 
of the same names as appear in the editorial 
masthead of the Eastern Union Farmer. But 
they were unable to establish the authen- 
ticity of their documents, identify signatures 
or prove their allegations. 

FARMERS UNION SUPPORT OF CO-OPS STRESSED 
TO PROVE SMEAR CHARGE 

The principal proof which the Farm Bu- 
reau had to support its charges was that the 
Farmers Union advocates cooperatives. 

Manning Johnson, the former member of 
the Communist Central Committee testified 
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that his committee at one time decided to 
push cooperatives and infilter them as a 
means of attaining Communist objectives. 

The Farm Bureau also offered exhibits 
which showed that the Farmers Union pro- 
motes cooperatives. One was a study book 
by Stanley Vogt, “The Last Frontier.” The 
other was an address which President James 
G. Patton made when still president of the 
Colorado Farmers Union (at least 12 years 
ago) on the “Future of the Farmers Union.” 

In both documents, the authors were crit- 
ical of the profit system and urged real ac- 
tion to build cooperatives and the coopera- 
tive movement. 

Farmers Union counsel maintained that 
this line of “parallelism” used by Farm Bu- 
reau was not proof of the charge of Commu- 
nist domination. 

“Communists wear pants and Americans 
wear pants,” Farmers Union counsel Quentin 
Burdick told the court. “But not all Ameri- 
cans are therefore Communists.” 

In arguing the case to the jury, both Bur- 
dick and Warwick Lameroux, attorneys for 
Farmers Union, pointed out to the jury that 
the Utah Farm Bureau itself claims to have 
associated with it nine different cooperative 
associations in marketing and supply fields 
and was hardly in a position to argue that 
sponsoring co-ops is communistic. 

A. H. Nebeker, one of the Farm Bureau 
lawyers, at one point expressed great amaze- 
ment to the court that a farm organization 
should take any position on foreign affairs. 
He pointed out that the Farmers Union does 
pass resolutions on foreign affairs and raised 
a big question of why. He did not mention 
that both the Farm Bureau and Grange have 
foreign affairs sections in their programs— 
nor that the Nation’s four major farm groups 
participate in the International Council of 
Agricultural Producers. The Farm Bureau 
has at least one full-time man on interna- 
tional affairs. 

After the evidence was completed, Judge 
Willis Ritter once indicated from the bench 
that he did not feel that the Farm Bureau 
had submitted any evidence in support of its 
libel which even warranted submitting the 
question of truth of the charges to the jury. 

He was then considering a motion by 
Farmers Union lawyers for a directed verdict, 
because Farm Bureau had failed to produce 
even a shred of evidence in support of its 
defamatory statement. 

Judge Ritter finally reserved his ruling on 
this motion for a directed verdict, as per- 
mitted under Federal court rules. 

In his instructions to the jury, Judge Rit- 
ter quoted from a recent Supreme Court 
decision concerning the seriousness of the 
Communist charge. He cautioned the jury 
to consider the case without prejudice, and 
told them they might take into consideration 
the hysteria of the times. The judge also 
cautioned the jury to allow only such dam- 
ages as were done directly by the libel in 
question, 

The Farm Bureau made many exceptions 
to court rulings as the basis for appeal to 
the United States circuit court. Bureau at- 
PEIR told reporters that they would ap- 
peal. 

Representing Farmers Union in the trial 
were Quentin Burdick, attorney for Farmers 
Union at Fargo, N. Dak., and Warwick Lam- 
eroux, of Salt Lake City. 

The complainants in the suit were Na- 
tional Farmers Union, National Farmers 
Union Service Corp., and National Farmers 
Union Life Insurance Co, 


[From the National Union Farmer for June 


Cmrcurr COURT AFFIRMS FARMERS UNION 
LIBEL VERDICT AGAINST FARM BUREAU—OWN 
SPEECH, USED IN SENATE, NO ALIBI 
The 10th circuit court of appeals has 

unanimously sustained the Farmers Union’s 

$25,000 judgment against the Farm Bureau 
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in Utah for a libel published in 1950, Circuit 
Judges Bratton, Huxman, and Murrah 
handed down their decision in Denver on 
June 11. 

In a most significant passage in its writ- 
ten 3,000-word decision, the high court held 
that the weight of authority supported the 
district court ruling when it excluded the 
United States Senator STYLES) BRIDGES 
speech (from the trial record as evidence) 
because it would be unfair to allow the ap- 
pellants (Farm Bureau) to avail themselves 
of a publication which their agent had pre- 
pared and submitted for delivery on the 
Senate floor. 

The circuit court decision thus again 
helped clarify the source of the Communist- 
dominated smear of the Farmers Union 
which the former New Hampshire Farm Bu- 
reau secretary, now Republican floor leader 
in the Senate, delivered on the Senate floor 
2 years ago. During the trial, Robert Cruise 
McManus, an eastern writer for Joe Pew's 
Farm Journal and Alfred Kohlberg's Free- 
man magazine, who was in the employ of the 
Farm Bureau, admitted under oath that he 
had gone to Washington at the suggestion of 
an unnamed New Jersey friend and written 
the Bridges speech for delivery on the libel- 
proof Senate floor. He added: “I want to 
be frank, politics was involved.” 

The United States circuit court judges 
said: x 

“It (the district court) excluded the 
Bridges speech because it would be unfair to 
allow the appellants to avail themselves of a 
publication which their agent had prepared 
and submitted for delivery on the Senate 
floor. 

“The ruling of the court finds support in 
the weight of authority and exclusion of the 
third party documents was not error.” 


JURY FOUND CHARGE FALSE 


The Farmers Union libel suit against the 
Farm Bureau in Utah was brought late in 
1950 and tried before Federal Judge Willis 
Ritter of Salt Lake City in May 1951. The 
trial took a full week, although it took the 
jury only 4 hours to decide that the Utah 
Farm Bureau had falsely stated in a circular 
that the Farmers Union was Communist 
dominated, and to fix the amount of dam- 
ages at $25,000. 

Throughout the trial, Robert Cruise Mc- 
Manus, the writer, sat with Farm Bureau 
counsel consulting with them and handling 
documents for them. Finally, in the absence 
of the jury, he was put on the stand and ad- 
mitted his authorship of the Bridges speech, 
which the Farm Bureau wanted to get in 
the record in mitigation of damages. 

After their loss in district court, the Farm 
Bureau appealed to the circuit court of ap- 
peals and that has now resulted in another 
fiat defeat. 

The Farm Bureau now has 90 days to ap- 
ply to the Supreme Court for a writ of certi- 
orari. If the court should grant it, then 
they would be allowed to appeal. There is 
no indication, as this issue of NUFarmer 
goes to press, whether or not the Farm Bu- 
reau will make this last effort to escape the 
consequences of its smear plan, or it will 
now give up court proceedings. 

The circuit court of appeals decision runs 
approximately 3,000 words and deals with 
several claims by the Farm Bureau that Dis- 
trict Judge Ritter erred in the conduct of 
the trial below. 

The appeals court decision points out sev- 
eral times that the authorities sustain the 
circuit judge's rulings. 

“The law draws a clear distinction between 
criticism or comment, which may or may not 
be privileged, depending on the circum- 
stances under which it was uttered, and 
publication of an unequivocal and unam- 
biguous fact, the legal import of which is a 
question of law for the courts to decide, leav- 
ing only its truth or falsity for the deter- 
mination of the jury,” the circuit court 
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opinion said. “If the published statement 
is libelous as a matter of law, it is no defense 
that it was repeated from another 
source. * * * It follows that the appellants 
(Farm Bureau) can claim no conditional 
privilege from a reference to the Bridges 
speech if the statement is libelous per se. 

“Adopting the dictionary definition of 
‘dominated,” the trial court instructed the 
jury that ‘the label of Communist today, in 
these things in which we live, in the minds 
of average and respectable persons, places 
the plaintiffs beyond the pale of respectabil- 
ity and makes them a symbol of public ha- 
tred, ridicule or contempt. * * * And * * * to 
designate plaintiffs herein as ‘Communist 
dominated’ is to cripple the functioning and 
damage the reputation of those organiza- 
tions (Farmers Union, Farmers Union Serv- 
ice Corp., and FU Life Insurance Co.) in the 
communities in which they do busi- 
ness . 

“While the Utah courts have not had occa- 
sion to construe the words Communist domi- 
nated’ under the legislative definition of 
libel, it is now the generally accepted view 
that to speak or write of a person or an or- 
ganization as being ‘Communist’ or a ‘Com- 
munist sympathizer’ is to subject such per- 
son or organization to public hatred, odium, 
and contempt, to his immediate harm, and 
is therefore libelous per se.” (Here the court 
quotes several decisions to that effect.) 

The circuit court of appeals then added its 
own view of the character of the Farm Bu- 
reau libel of Farmers Union, when it said: 

“Construing Utah law, we have held that 
to speak of one as a pro-Nazi or a pro-Fascist 
is libelous per se and not within the rule of 
conditional privilege. In the temper of the 
times, the Communist label is even more odi- 
ous and defamatory than the pro-Nazi and 
pro-Fascist label of another day. Further- 
more, to call someone or refer to him as ‘Com- 
munist dominated’ is a statement of a bald 
and unambiguous fact. It is not a criticism 
or comment on an acknowledged or accepted 
fact. We think the trial court correctly 
stated applicable law under the facts. 

“+ + * The trial court held as a matter of 
law that the words ‘Communist dominated’ 
were libelous per se, leaving to the jury the 
clear-cut issues whether the libelous state- 
ment was true or false and, if false, whether 
its publication resulted in damages to the 
plaintiff (Farmers Union). The jury resolved 


the issues in favor of the plaintiff (Farmers. 


Union), awarded damages in the sum of 
$25,000. * * *” 

The circuit court’s opinion dealt with nu- 
merous other claims of error by the Farm 
Bureau, disposing of them one by one, and 
finally on the whole record, affirming the 
decision of the lower court. 


FU PROGRESSING IN UTAH 


Farmers Union started organization work 
in Utah in 1948, and has made excellent prog- 
Tess despite a temporary slowdown caused 
by the Farm Bureau smear. 

The FU purchased Kelly-Western Seed & 
Fertilizer Co. at Salt Lake City, licensed life, 
automobile, and property insurance com- 
panies in the State, and was doing well when 
the Bureau's libelous attack occurred. The 
FB itself had never been able to acquire a 
large membership in the State. 

One of the first counties in the State in 
which organization work was done was Emery 
County, in the southeastern area—an area 
in the picturesque Castle Valley which had 
been bypassed by others apparently because 
it was an area of smaller farmers. Today, 
the Castle Valley farmers have their own 
Farmers Union Cooperative Association, 
They received the first rural telephone loan 
ever made to a cooperative under the Federal 
rural telephone program. (They recently got 
a second loan to extend their rural telephone 
system.) 

Farmers Union is also now a strong and fa- 
miliar institution in the Uintah Basin, in 
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northeastern Utah, where there are several 
Farmers Union cooperatives and splendid 
membership, 

The Farm Bureau effort to smear Farmers 
Union, however, had much wider than Utah 
significance. It was launched by Senator 
Brinces with the Senate floor speech written 
for him by McManus. Senator ERIDGES’ biog- 
raphy in the Congressional Directory shows 
that he is a former county agent, former 
secretary of the New Hampshire Farm Bureau 
and still a director of the Farm Bureau Mu- 
tual Insurance Company in his State. 


MCMANUS WORKED FOR PEW 


McManus, author of the speech, was for a 
time on the editorial staff of the Farm Jour- 
nal owned by J. N. Pew of the Sun Oil Co. and 
Sun Shipbuilding interests, widely identified 
as a leading ultraconservative. Pew is cur- 
rently chairman of a finance committee for 
the new National Council of Churches which 
liberal churchmen charge is qa Big Business 
effort to move in on all Protestant churches, 
end all social action programs like that of the 
Federal Council of Churches, and make the 
churches at least not “objectionable” to big 
business interests. (The Farm Journal 
dropped McManus because his interests were 
too limited, they said.) McManus was also 
author of articles in the Freeman magazine, 
owned and published by Alfred Kohlberg, 
controversial China lobby figure. 

McManus described as one of his friends in 
New Jersey the president of the New Jersey 
Farm Bureau, Herb Voorhies. However, Mc- 
Manus did not name, when he testified in 
Utah, the person in New Jersey who enlisted 
him to write the Brwsrs attack on the 
Farmers Union. 

McManus stated at the trial that he was 
writing a book on Communist efforts to 
infiltrate agriculture in the United States. It 
has not yet been printed but, of course, might 
appear this election year. 

McManus was described during the trial as 
the central figure in the Farm Bureau de- 
fense. When excluded from the courtroom 
because he was to testify as a witness, the 
Farm Bureau's attorneys told the courtroom 
to handle their materials. He was permitted 
to sit with Farm Bureau attorneys through- 
out the trial. 

Attorneys for the Farm Bureau in the suit 
were A. H. Nebeker and C. N. Otteson of Salt 
Lake City. 

The Farmers Union’s attorneys were War- 
wick Lamoreaux of Salt Lake City and Quen- 
tin Burdick of Fargo, N. Dak. Mr. Burdick is 
a son of Congressman UsHer BURDICK and at- 
torney for the North Dakota Farmers Union. 
Mr. Lamoreaux is attorney for several Utah 
cooperative groups as well as Farmers Union 
in that State. 

Since trial of the libel suit, and the jury's 
decision that the Farm Bureau libel was false, 
Farmers Union activity has again moved for- 
ward and major, favorable developments ap- 
pear to be impending in the State to further 
expand the Utah Farmers Union strength and 
prestige. 

The Farmers Union judgment is against the 
Utah State Farm Bureau Federation, Frank G. 
Shelley its executive secretary, and A. V. 
Smoot, one of the directors. Mr. Shelley, 
acting for the Farm Bureau, circulated the 
original libel. Mr. Smoot caused the pub- 
lication of Mr. Shelley’s writing in a news- 
paper. There was no evidence during the 
trial that other directors, as individuals, 
caused publication of the libel, 


SUGGESTED WHITE HOUSE CON- 


FERENCE ON RACE RELATIONS 
AND CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, on 
March 12 and again on March 14 I called 
upon President Eisenhower to convene a 
White House conference on the imme- 
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diate crisis in race relations and civil 
rights which is developing in the wake 
of the school-integration rulings of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. I 
also suggested that he appoint at once 
a Presidential commission to make a 
longer-range study of ways to ease the 
inevitable adjustment to the end of race 
segregation in our country. 

By a coincidence, on the same day that 
I made this suggestion in the Senate 
President Eisenhower stated at his press 
conference that he thought a presiden- 
tial commission would not be a good in- 
strument for this task. This is how the 
transcript of his press conference is 
reported in the New York Times of 
Thursday, March 15: 

If you will look at my state of the Union 
message, I pled for a joint commission au- 
thorized by Congress, and the reason I want 
it authorized by Congress is a simple one— 
because then they can subpena witnesses and 
bring people in and compel them to testify. 

Now, if I merely appoint, call in a party, 
and let everybody air their views, that would 
be one thing to do. But it is not the thing 
I want done. 


Mr. President, I must most respect- 
fully differ with the hesitancy expressed 
by President Eisenhower about the value 
of a presidential commission and other 
White House action in the present emer- 
gency. President Eisenhower gave the 
reason that only a commission created 
by Congress would have subpena powers 
to compel testimony, delivery of records, 
and so on, in studying the situation in 
the affected States. 

I do not see that this is an adequate 
ground for the President’s inaction and 
for his refusal to use his unquestioned 
authority to create a Presidential com- 
mission. It is an inadequate ground for 
these reasons: 

First, the situation calls for action as 
soon as possible. It is incumbent on the 
President, whose office represents the 
acme of national leadership, to exercise 
that leadership in a national crisis as 
grave and far reaching as this one. 
The sooner the President does so, the 
better are the chances to head off fur- 
ther deterioration in the sitation, to the 
untold damage of our country’s strength 
at home and abroad. 

Second, the press conference state- 
ment clearly implies that the President 
considers subpena powers essential to 
the work of a commission on the segre- 
gation issue. Now, I do not know what 
kind of a commission President Eisen- 
hower has in mind, and how he expects it 
to operate, but I believe that a commis- 
sion in this highly charged area will be 
successful to the extent that it can com- 
mand confidence and cooperation with- 
out the use of compulsion. That is the 
kind of presidential commission I am 
calling for. President Eisenhower's em- 
phasis on compulsion as being essential 
to a commission seems quite inconsistent 
with the emphasis on moderation and 
cooperation in the rest of his state- 
ment. 

The President told the assembled cor- 
respondents that “we must be patient 
without being complacent,” and “we must 
be understanding of other people's deep 
emotions;” that “we are not talking here 
about coercing,” and that “the American 
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people, faced with a great problem like 
this, will approach it intelligently and 
with patience and with understanding.” 
Mr. President, this intelligent and pa- 
tient approach of which Mr. Eisenhower 
spoke can be greatly facilitated and 
speeded up by the prompt creation of a 
presidential commission. In the light of 
his general remarks, I do not see why 
President Eisenhower spurns such a step, 
which is clearly within his immediate 
authority, because of insistence on pow- 
ers of compulsion. I renew my sugges- 
tion that the President use his authority 
and call a White House conference on 
race relations and individual rights, that 
he appoint a presidential commission on 
the subject, and preferably both. 


OPPOSITION TO CERTAIN DECI- 
SIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
SUPREME COURT 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ad- 
dress myself to the challenge which has 
been and is being offered to our consti- 
tutional processes, to law and order, and 
beyond even that, to the basic proposi- 
tions of democracy in our country. This 
is how I see it, Mr. President. This is 
how I react, as an individual American 
citizen, and as a Senator of the United 
States from New York, to the overt de- 
fiance which has been and is being pub- 
licly offered to the decisions and decrees 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in regard to segregation in the 
public schools. 

I speak without rancor or bitterness 
of any kind, Mr. President. Ispeak with- 
out any personal animosity whatsoever 
toward those in this Chamber, and in 
Congress, who either urge or defend the 
tragic course of defiance which has been 
charted. Ispeak in what I hope is under- 
standing of their attitude, and of their 
problem. But let me emphasize here, 
that it is not their problem alone, Mr. 
President, It is our problem. It is 
America’s problem. For its solution all 
America carries a heavy burden of re- 
sponsibility. 

No, Mr. President, I address myself to 
my friends from the South out of a deep 
regard, with understanding, and with, I 
assure them, forbearance. 

Mr. President, none of us is without an 
underlying sense of guilt in the present 
situation. Each of us, both in the North 
and in the South, bears in his secret 
heart a sense of responsibility for the 
fact that there has been denied and 
there continues to be denied to a major 
share of the population, the basic human 
rights we pretend, in our Constitution, to 
assure to all, without distinction on the 
basis of race, creed, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. 

And so today, we have a crisis, a crisis 
which some have suddenly recognized, 
although this crisis has been brewing for 
a long, long time. 

We bring to this crisis various degrees 
of passion, This is inevitable. It cannot 
now be avoided. It is all the more im- 
portant, then, to speak in words of rea- 
son, even while we are stirred, some of 
us, by feelings of passion. 

I will not deny the fact, Mr. President, 
that I feel passionately. I feel this issue 
more keenly than any other issue, be- 
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cause, in my judgment, the massive in- 
justice of discrimination and repression 
against these of our fellow Americans, 
who happen to have a skin color of a 
different shade, is not only absolutely 
unjustifiable, in any sense, but, to me, 
absolutely intolerable. 

Only yesterday President Eisenhower 
spoke of moderation in this matter of 
civil rights. He warned against what he 
called extremists. 

Oh, Mr President, I am for modera- 
tion. We are all for moderation. But 
what does moderation, in this instance, 
mean? And whom does he identify as 
the extremists? 

Does he picture himself as a mediator 
between two contending factions, the 
rights and merits of whose respective po- 
sitions he is unable to assess? In this 
situation, is he a neutralist? 

Mr. President, I am frankly not a neu- 
tralist here. I am a partisan, a partici- 
pating partisan. I identify myself with 
anybody and everybody who is suffering 
from discrimination. While they are 
suffering and are being denied their bas- 
ic rights, I am not without pain, and I do 
not feel my rights to be secure. 

The extremists, in my judgment, are 
those who deny the rule of law and who 
defy the sanctity of law. 

I ask only that the law be enforced in 
a lawful manner, and in such a gradu- 
ated fashion as the courts themselves 
shall find feasible and practical. 

I cannot stand above the battle, like 
President Eisenhower, and say with fine 
impartiality that both sides must show 
restraint. 

Those who go about obeying the law, 
in an orderly and practical manner, are 
the moderates. Those who defy and re- 
sist the law are law violators, and are not 
to be judged in the same scale with those 
who suffer from the indignities of the 
violators of the law. 

I do not want violence. No serious 
person advocates violence. It must be 
avoided But the law must be enforced. 
And I call upon the President of the 
United States, and the executive branch 
of the Government, to assume the re- 
sponsibility to see that the laws are 
faithfully executed. Is that not part of 
the oath that President Eisenhower took 
when he became President, to execute 
faithfully the office of President, and 
defend the Constitution? I ask him only 
to fulfill the obligations of his oath of 
Office. 

So much for him. 

What are the facts? The fact is that 
2 years ago, short of 2 months, the Su- 
preme Court, by unanimous vote, decided 
that segregation in the public schools 
was unconstitutional and specifically re- 
pugnant to the 14th amendment. 

The Supreme Court subsequently laid 
down standards of procedure, in the form 
of a decree, for the application of its 
ruling, in specific reference to the monu- 
mental task of desegregating the schools 
in those parts of the country where seg- 
regation was being practiced. 

But now there develops a concerted 
move to defy those decisions and decrees 
of the Supreme Court, and to persist in 
acts which the Court says are repugnant 
to the Constitution. Under these cir- 
cumstances, I say, Mr. President, that 
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the very bedrock of our Nation, and of 
our particular form of government, is 
being attacked. Shall each individual 
in our Nation have the right to say that 
he disagrees with the Supreme Court’s 

interpretation of the Constitution and, 
therefore, will not abide by the supreme 
law of the land, as laid down by the Su- 
preme Court? Obviously, that would be 
anarchy, and our Nation would collapse 
in chaos and disorder. 

Well, then, shall a particular State 
government, through its legislature, or 
its Governor, or a particular school- 
board in a particular locality, have that 
right? 

My colleagues, that is nothing less or 
nothing different than the advocacy of 
nullification, and all of us know it for 
what it is, by whatever name it is called, 
in whatever dress of polite words it is 
paraded. 

To deny and defy the interpretation of 
the Constitution by the Supreme Court 
is to deny and defy the Federal Govern- 
ment. The Supreme Court is, as every 
schoolboy knows, the keystone of the 
arch of the judiciary, which is one of 
the three arches which make up the Fed- 
eral Government. The Supreme Court 
is coequal with the Congress and the 
Executive. In its sphere, it is supreme. 

By the very terms of the Constitution, 
the Supreme Court is supreme over the 
States in matters of legal interpretation, 
and has on numerous occasions declared 
provisions of State constitutions to be 
null and void because of conflict with the 
Federal Constitution. There can be no 
supportable challenge to the supremacy 
or competency of the Supreme Court in 
deciding what is and what is not consti- 
tutional, as strongly as some might dis- 
agree with the High Court’s findings. 
It would be absurd, if it were not so 
deadly serious and so highly dangerous, 
to hold otherwise. 

This week there was read into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, both in this body and 
in the House, a manifesto signed by 19 
Members of the Senate and 77 Members 
of the House of Representatives, on this 
subject. That manifesto pledged its sig- 
natories to undertake to overturn the 
Supreme Court decision in the school- 
segregation cases. That manifesto was 
certainly not inflammatory in tone, but 
its effect was surely to support the doc- 
trine of nullification which has been 
enunciated, in one form or another, by 
the Legislatures of the States of Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Mississippi, South Caro- 
lina, and Virginia. 

That manifesto, that action by these 
of our colleagues, cannot go unchal- 


lenged. It cannot go unanswered in 
full measure. And it will not be permit- 
ted to. 


Everybody says this is a grave matter, 
and it is. Who made it grave? Was it 
the Supreme Court, by finally render- 
ing a finding of constitutional law which, 
in my judgment, was long overdue, or 
was it those who now urge and advocate 
defiance of the Constitution of the 
United States? 

Oh, I know, Mr. President, that the 
manifesto calls for the use of all law- 
ful means to overturn the decision of the 
Supreme Court. But these words are 
in support of action in some States to 
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defy the law and to prevent its enforce- 
ment. That is not lawful action. 

Now, let us get away from legalisms 
and from words which obscure substance. 
What is the substance of the situation? 

The substance is that a vast number 
of people in the Southern States were 
and are being denied the equal protec- 
tion of the laws, and were being set 
apart, and treated as pariahs in our so- 
ciety in access to public facilities sup- 
ported by general tax revenues. Who 
can possibly justify the continuation, for 
one needless moment, of this intolerable 
discrimination, of this oppression? 

Do I hear it said, as it has been said, 
that this is not discrimination nor op- 
pression? Who says that? It is not 
the Negro who says that. It is those 
who practice the discrimination and the 
oppression who deny its nature. I 
scarcely think that they are competent 
witnesses. 

What do our fellow Americans of 
darker skin say? Today they are crying 
out, from one end of the Nation to the 
other, including those in the South, that 
it is discrimination, and it is oppression, 
and they can bear it no longer. ‘They 
are the ones who feel harrow of pain 
and indignity as it passes over them, 
and they are the ones to say what it 
feels like, and what its nature is. 

And their cry for equal justice, and 
no more than that—for the enforcement 
of the law, and no more than that—is 
echoed throughout the land, by white 
and black, by the heart and conscience 
of America, which knows no distinctions 
of race, creed, or color. 

Yes, my colleagues, it is easy for some 
of you, and for other public figures, to 
speak of gradualism. But let you be the 
one who feels the keen cutting edge of 
discrimination, let you be the one who 
has suffered through as many years as 
you can remember the indignity of being 
considered of an inferior breed, on the 
basis of the color of your skin, and you 
will understand the meaning of the word 
“gradualism.” 

You, some of my greatly respected col- 
leagues from the South, have lost, I fear, 
effective communication and contact 
with your fellow-citizens of darker skin 
if you imagine for a moment that they 
do not desire, as fiercely as their hearts 
are capable, the removal of the bar sin- 
ister of official segregation. 

Some of them may be reconciled to 
discrimination and inferior status. 
None is content with it. And increasing 
numbers demand, in louder and louder 
tones, an end to it. Now that the Su- 
preme Court has spoken, they will not 
be denied. 

I am convinced, deeply convinced, that 
we can avoid the worst potentialities of 
the present crisis. 

I am convinced, deeply convinced, that 
the deep devotion of all our people, in- 
cluding those in the South, to the ways 
of democracy will prevail in the end, 
and the dark dangers that we all fear 
and hesitate even to discuss will be 
averted. 

It should be encouraging to all of us— 
it is to me—how much compliance there 
has already been with the Supreme 
Court decision, 
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Of the 17 States and the District of 
Columbia in which segregation was prac- 
ticed in the public schools on the date 
of the Supreme Court decision in May, 
1954, 5 States and the District of Co- 
lumbia are already well along in the in- 
tegration process. That is more than 
one-fourth of all those States. 

Seven States are either divided inter- 
nally as to what to do, or just engaged 
in watchful waiting, permitting, in some 
cases, some few school districts to go 
ahead and integrate. 

Five States—only five—are at this 
time actively resisting the Supreme 
Court decision—less than a fourth of 
the original total number. 

So, in a sense, we can see how the bat- 
tle is going. It is only a small minority 
of the States which seek actively to defy 
the Constitution. And of the population 
of the entire United States, it is a tiny 
minority, indeed, which would approve 
of the course of action now being fol- 
lowed by these five States. 

I challenge them to submit their doc- 
trine—this so-called doctrine of inter- 
position—to the judgment of the Amer- 
ican people as a whole, and see how far 
they get. 

But Mr. President, this is not a matter 
for challenges or plebiscites. This is a 
matter of right and justice and law. I 
want to reason with my colleagues and 
to take counsel with them. I want to 
work with them in a resolution of prac- 
tical problems and difficulties. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New York has 
expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator may have 2 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from New York is recognized 
for 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Is 2 minutes 
sufficient? 

Mr. LEHMAN. It will not take more 
than 15 seconds. 

But if there is a challenge to the Con- 
stitution, if there is a challenge to the 
concept of equal justice and equal rights 
under law to all Americans, I cannot do 
other than accept the challenge and take 
my place in the ranks of those who to- 
day are demanding the regular order of 
law and justice for all our citizens in all 
parts of our country. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Ishall be glad to yield. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. The Sena- 
tor has made an eloquent and a deeply 
moving and sincere statement. I do 
want to make this point, however, to 
him and to the Members of this body. 
Any suggestion that the President is a 
neutralist or is standing aloof from this 
problem is unwarranted and unfounded. 
I hope that there will be, from no side, 
even an implicit injection of this ques- 
tion into politics. Such an inference, 
I regret to say, could be drawn from the 
remarks of my colleague from New York. 

The President's position is clear. As 
we all do, he agrees that the decision 
of the Supreme Court is based upon 
right and conscience. There is no ques- 
tion as to that. The only question is as 
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to the speed with which it may be put in- 
to effect, and here again the President’s 
position that the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision and its implementation orders 
must be obeyed is clear also. 

I beg my colleagues here, and all peo- 
ple who are interested in this question, 
that we have no more of suggestions of 
politics in this matter, which will require 
the utmost restraint and consecration 
on the part of people of good will in this 
country and in this body in which we 
have the honor to sit. 

Mr. LEHMAN. May I say to the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey that of course the 
future is going to test the attitude of 
the President, but I want to emphasize, 
as I did in my remarks, we are not ask- 
ing for anything out of the ordinary. 
We are not asking for new legislation. 
We are not asking for a new judicial 
interpretation. All we are asking for is 
the acceptance of and adherence to the 
supreme law of the land, the Constitu- 
tion, and as I said in my remarks, I call 
upon the President to assume the re- 
sponsibility to see that the laws are 
faithfully executed. That is the duty of 
the Executive. I ask him only to execute 
the obligations of his office and to defend 
the Constitution, as interpreted by the 
Supreme Court. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New York has 
expired. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield tome? May 
we have another minute? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator may have 5 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I am sure 
the Senator will concede to me an equal 
devotion to this principle. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I not only concede 
that, but I was very much interested in 
the very fine remarks made yesterday on 
the floor of the Senate by the distin- 
guished Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I am sorry. 
I did not mean to ask for a compliment, 
but I appreciate what the Senator has 
said. I wanted it to be very clear that 
we are on common ground as to basic 
issues and basic objectives. : 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I should like to 
commend the Senator from New York 
for his courage in defense of elemental 
human rights, which is characteristic of 
him. I should like to say, if I may, to 
the very able and eloquent Senator from 
New Jersey, that, in my opinion, the man 
who put this matter into politics is the 
Vice President of the United States, who 
referred to the Chief Justice of the 
United States, who wrote the very out- 
standing and humanitarian opinion in 
this historic case, as a Republican Chief 
Justice. ‘The Vice President is the man 
who put politics into this vital issue, 
from which politics should be eliminated. 
It was not the distinguished Senator 
from New York, who has fought all of 
his life for equal rights for all people, 
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regardless of race, creed, or color. Pol- 
itics was introduced into this issue when 
the Chief Justice of the United States, 
who should be above politics, and who 
himself is above politics, was referred to 
in a speech as a Republican Chief 
Justice. 

I am sure the Senator from New Jer- 
sey joins me in deploring that reference. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from New York 
yield further? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I was not 
present when the statement referred to 
was made by the Vice President. I re- 
gard it as unfortunate. I think he feels 
the same way about it—it was not a cal- 
culated statement. Regardless of that 
and, for the purpose of this discussion, 
conceding the unfortunateness of the 
statement, it is no justification to carry 
this matter any further into politics. 
My remarks have been made not in a 


spirit of partisanship, but as a word of 


caution, Whenever partisanship enters 
into this discussion, all of us ought to be 
careful to draw back, because partisan- 
ship can only inflame a situation already 
difficult. 

Mr. LEHMAN. May I say to the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey that this is no new 
field in which I am working. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I recognize 
that. I understand that the whole life 
of the Senator has been dedicated to this 
cause. 

Mr. LEHMAN. For the 10 years I was 
governor of my State I fought against 
discrimination. I was able to bring 
about a tearing down of some of the bar- 
riers. I have fought against discrimina- 
tion since I came to the Senate. There 
is no politics in this matter. I have no 
idea where A, B, C, D, or X, or Y may 
stand politically. What I am trying to 
emphasize is that all people should fully 
understand that there is only one ques- 
tion involved: Are we going to accept 
and respect and adhere to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, or are we going 
to defy it and advocate nullification? 
That is the fundamental issue. There 
is no other major question involved in 
this matter, except, of course, the mov- 
ing question of dealing with all our peo- 
ple equally and in accordance with law 
without reference to race, creed, or color, 
and I am sure the Senator from New Jer- 
sey and I stand equally. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Iam so glad 
we have had this discussion and this col- 
loquy. We agree deeply on the question 
of the rightness of the Supreme Court’s 
decision, as well as the fact that it is now 
the law of the land. My only reason for 
asking that the Senator from New York 
yield to me was to caution against any 
temptation any of us may have at any 
time to suggest that politics may be in- 
volved in this matter; and, in regard to 
the Senator’s reference to President 
Eisenhower, to reject any suggestion 
that the President feels that he stands 
above this problem or that he is medi- 
ating between those who support and 
those who oppose the decision. His 
whole career negates that suggestion. 
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TRIBUTE TO THE GIRL SCOUTS OF 
AMERICA 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 


during the week of March 11 through 
the 17th, the Girl Scouts of America are 
celebrating their 44th anniversary. 
Thursday of Girl Scout Week is tradi- 
tionally observed as International 
Friendship Day, and I feel that it is ap- 
propriate for the Senate to pay tribute 
to this great organization. 

Mr. President, I have a special interest 
in the Girl Scouts, in the first place be- 
cause two of my daughters were mem- 
bers of the organization, and benefited 
very much from that experience; and, in 
the second place, because the national 
executive director of the Girl Scouts, 
Miss Dorothy C. Stratton, is a cousin of 
mine. Miss Stratton is an outstanding 
woman with a fine record of public serv- 
ice. She has contributed very much to 
tas success of the Girl Scout organiza- 

on. 

During these 44 years, this organiza- 
tion has grown to a membership of more 
than 2 million girls of whom more than 
1 million are Brownie Scouts. 

Not only are these activities prevalent 
in America, but they are found through- 
out the world. During the past 10 years, 
the Troops of Foreign Soils have in- 
creased from 10 troops with 121 girls to 
almost 1,000 troops with membership of 
more than 15,000 girls and 5,000 adults. 
Reports from all over the world indicate 
that our Girl Scouts, carrying on the 
same activities as their sisters at home, 
are proving the finest ambassadors of 
good will in Ireland, Egypt, Venezuela, 
Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, the Philippines, 
and 30 other countries. 

It is, of course, particularly gratifying 
to me to know that the Girl Scouts of 
America continue to carry on a world- 
wide exchange-of-persons program 
which involves nearly 200 girls and adults 
every year. Through this program, both 
adults and girls from many of the 34 
organizations in the world association of 
Girl Guides and Girl Scouts are brought 
to the United States to live and work 
with our own Scout organizations, and 
representatives from the United States 
visit many other lands to assist with the 
development of Scouting for Girls. 
These Scouts of all ages, from 7-year-old 
Brownies to lifelong volunteer workers, 
have a chance to further this program 
of friendship between the nations of 
the world. 

Mr. President, it is a pleasure for me 
to pay my respects to this great organi- 
zation as its members observe Interna- 
tional Friendship Day during their 44th 
birthday week. Not only have they 
made a great contribution to America, 
but they are contributing to the eco- 
nomic, spiritual, and cultural welfare of 
the entire free world. 


EXPANDED HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I have 
before me a letter from the Kansas State 
Chamber of Commerce, under date of 
March 2, 1956, in which is expressed the 
interest of that organization in high- 
way legislation, particularly in secur- 
ing an expanded highway program. I 
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ask unanimous consent to have the let- 
ter printed at this point in the RECORD, 
as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Kansas STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Topeka, Kans., March 2, 1956. 
Senator Frank CARLSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR CaRLSON: The Kansas State 
Chamber of Commerce believes that one of 
the major problems we face today is that 
of providing a highway system adequate for 
both today’s and tomorrow’s needs. Our 
policy with regard to this important sub- 
ject is as follows: 

1. Adequate highways are essential to the 
Nation’s welfare. Every effort should be 
made to create a highway system commen- 
surate with the needs of a growing and 
dynamic economy, as well as national de- 
tense. 

An expanded construction program is 
necessary to remedy present deficiencies and 
improve the Nation’s highways. 

2. Because of the national importance of 
the interstate highway system, the Federal 
Government should assume primary respon- 
sibility for financing modernization of this 
system. 

The State chamber favors (1) the Fed- 
eral Government increasing its total ex- 
penditures for improvements in the inter- 
state highway system, and (2) increasing 
the Federal Government’s share of aid to 
the interstate system beyond the present 60 
percent (thus reducing the State’s propor- 
tionate share). 

8. Additional funds needed to finance the 
Federal Government’s augmented share of 
the costs of the interstate highway system 
should be obtained to the maximum extent 
feasible from current revenues. 

If such revenues are insufficient for these 
needs, additional funds should be obtained 
from one or both of the following: (a) 
reasonable and equitable increases in excise 
and motor fuel taxes upon highway users, 
and (b) bonds issued within the statutory 
Federal debt limit, the interest and principal 
on such bonds to be obtained from the sug- 
gested additional taxes on users. 

In line with this policy, we respectfully 
urge you to support and vote for an ex- 
panded Federal highway construction pro- 
gram at this session of Congress. 

In considering such a program, we would 
call your attention to our position with re- 
gard to extension of the Davis-Bacon Act to 
highway construction projects: The State 
chamber opposes application of the Davis- 
Bacon Prevailing Wage Act to Federal high- 
way construction. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT A. FINNEY, President. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. ANDERSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from New Mexico 
yield to me? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is desired to have the Executive 
Calendar called at this time, and then to 
have the Senate take up calendar No. 
1648, Senate Joint Resolution 135, which 
has been cleared. However, before that, 
I should like to have all Senators on 
notice; and, therefore, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sec- 
retary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the call of the roll be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider executive 
business, 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate messages 


from the President of the United States 


submitting several nominations, and 
withdrawing the nomination of John E. 
Harrison to be postmaster at Eastsound, 
Wash., which nominating messages were 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 

By Mr. BENNETT, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

Edgar Bernard Brossard, of Utah, to be a 


member of the United States Tariff Com- 
mission. 


THE CALENDAR 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BARKLEY in the chair). If there be no 
further reports of committees, the clerk 
will proceed to state the nominations on 
the executive calendar. 


GOVERNOR OF THE CANAL ZONE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Brig. Gen. William E. Potter, 
Corps of Engineers, for appointment as 
Governor of the Canal Zone. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


THE ARMY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Army. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Army nominations be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are con- 
firmed, 


THE AIR FORCE 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Air Force. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
nominations in the Air Force be con- 
sidered en bloc. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations in the Air 
Force will be considered en bloc. 

Without objection, the nominations 
are confirmed. 


THE NAVY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Navy. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
nominations in the Navy be considered 
en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations will be con- 
sidered en bloc. 

Without objection, the nominations 
are confirmed. 


IN THE MARINE CORPS 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Lt. Gen. Gerald C. Thomas, 
United States Marine Corps, to have the 
grade of lieutenant general on the re- 
tired list of the Marine Corps effective 
from the date of his retirement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS REPORTED FAVOR- 
ABLY AND PLACED ON THE VICE 
PRESIDENT'S DESK, WITHOUT 
PRINTING 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
a total of 1,166 routine nominations in 
the grades from lieutenant to lieutenant 
colonel in the Army and the Air Force. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, these nominations will be con- 
sidered en bloc; and, without objection, 
the nominations are confirmed. 

Without objection, the President will 
be notified forwith of all these confirma- 
tions of nominations, 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume the 
consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


ANNOUNCEMENT WITH RESPECT TO 
QUORUM CALLS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to make an announce- 
ment. 

The custom has grown up in the Sen- 
ate whereby, when the absence of a 
quorum is suggested, and before the first 
call is completed, the order for the 
quorum call is rescinded. 

Often when the order for the quorum 
call is not rescinded, and a quorum of 
49, 50, or 51 is obtained, the clerks have 
been adding to the list the names of Sen- 
ators who may be in committees or else- 
where in the Capitol, or engaged in other 
Official business. They either make a 
brief appearance and answer to their 
names, or call over the telephone. Asa 
result, it has been very difficult to main- 
tain an attendance in the Chamber by a 
substantial number of Senators during 
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the consideration of some of the most 
important business of the Senate. 

I should like to inform the Senate— 
and I so direct the clerks—that when the 
absence of a quorum is suggested, when 
the quorum is obtained, the only names 
listed on that quorum call shall be the 
names of Senators who were actually 
present and answered the quorum call. 
I hope that will be custom from now on, 
I hope Senators may be on notice. 

Often there is a quorum call requiring 
30 or 40 minutes, with the result that at 
the conclusion of the quorum call fewer 
Senators are present in the Chamber 
than were present at the beginning. I 
do not think that is conducive to the 
efficient transaction of the public busi- 
ness. 


PAYMENT TO CROW INDIAN TRIBE 
FOR CONSENT OF TRANSFER OF 
RIGHT OF WAY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
unfinished business be temporarily laid 
aside, and that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 135, calendar No. 1648. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be stated by title for 
the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A joint reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 135) for payment to 
Crow Indian Tribe for consent to trans- 
fer of right-of-way for Yellowtail Dam 
and Reservoir, Hardin unit, Missouri 
River Basin project, Montana-Wyoming. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs with an amendment to strike out 
all after the resolution clause and in- 
sert: 

That the Secretary of the Interior (here- 
after referred to as the Secretary“) be au- 
thorized and directed to accept the offer of 
the Crow Tribal Council, acting on behalf of 
the Crow Indian Tribe, in its Resolution 
No. 68 of January 11, 1956, as clarified 
with respect to recreational and related 
purposes by its Resolution No. 70 of 
February 18, 1956, for the payment of $5 mil- 
lion for consent to and the transfer of right- 
of-way required for the construction and 
operation of Yellowtail Dam and Reservoir, 
out of funds appropriated to the Bureau of 
Reclamation, Department of the Interior, 
and allocated to the Missouri River Basin 
project: Provided, That the right of entry to 
the Yellowtail Dam site to permit the said 
Secretary, through the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, to initiate and carry on construction, 
and operation and maintenance of the dam 
shall not be conditioned on the consumma- 
tion of the transfer of the interest herein 
referred to in this joint resolution. 

Src. 2. The Crow Tribal Council, or the 
qualified individual members of the Crow 
Tribe, as the Secretary may determine is re- 
quired, shall consent to the conveyance to 
the United States of all rights (except min- 
eral, including oil and gas), title and inter- 
est in said lands required for the Yellow- 
tail Dam and Reservoir right-of-way de- 
scribed in said tribal Resolution No. 63: 
Provided, That in the exercise of such min- 
eral rights and of the recreational and 
related purposes referred to in section 1 of 
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this resolution there shall be no interference 
with the construction or operation of the 
dam and reservoir. 

Sec. 3. There shall be transferred in the 
Treasury of the United States to the credit 
of the Crow Tribe of Indians, the sum of 
$5 million set forth in section 1 of this reso- 
lution as just compensation for the transfer 
to the United States as herein provided of 
the right, title, and interest of the Crow 
Tribe in and to the certain tribal lands re- 
quired for the construction, operation, and 
maintenance of the Yellowtail unit, Missouri 
River Basin project. The Secretary, with 
the cooperation of the Crow Tribe of Indians, 
shall proceed with all dispatch possible to 
carry out the provisions of this resolution to 
the end that construction of Yellowtail Dam 
shall be initiated promptly: Provided, That 
for the protection of the Crow Indians, fees 
and expenses of counsel for the Crow Indian 
Tribe in connection with the settlement of 
claims related to Yellowtail Dam right-of- 
way shall be approved by the Secretary of 
the Interior and in no event shall exceed 1 
percent of the net amount paid under 
authority of this resolution. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I should 
like to say for the information of the 
Senate that the majority leader asked 
for consideration of this joint resolu- 
tion several days ago. At that time the 
minority leader wished to check with 
certain minority Members. I am in- 
formed that he has completed his check, 
and that there is no objection to follow- 
ing the procedure which is suggested by 
the joint resolution. 

The senior Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Murray] is prepared to make an 
explanation, as is the junior Senator 
from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD]. I 
understand that certain minority Mem- 
bers may wish to make suggestions. 
Therefore I yield the floor. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, Senate 
Joint Resolution 135, as amended, was 
ordered reported without a dissenting 
vote by the Senate Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs after thorough 
consideration of the several vital fea- 
tures of the measure. 

The committee's report No. 1626 has 
been printed. It sets forth the text of 
the resolution and the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute under the resolv- 
ing clause. 

Briefly, the purpose of the resolution 
is to end a long standing controversy 
between the Crow Indian Tribe in Mon- 
tana and the Department of the Interior 
over compensation to the Crow Indians 
for consenting to the transfer of title to 
land required for the site of Yellowtail 
Dam and powerplant and the reservoir. 
This development program was author- 
ized by the Flood Control Act of 1944. 
More than 82½ million has been spent 
for investigation and preliminary plans. 

The resolution authorizes and directs 
the Secretary of the Interior to accept 
the offer of the Crow Tribe for $5 million 
compensation for its consent to the 
transfer to the United States of the 
right-of-way required. In return, it is 
the intent of the resolution that all 
rights, title, and interest of the Crow In- 
dians in the right-of-way land shall be 
transferred to the United States by the 
appropriate processes which carry ap- 
proval of the Congress. Certain reser- 
vations are provided for mineral rights 
and recreational purposes to be retained 
by the Crow Indians. 
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Funds are available, out of appropri- 
ations to the Missouri River Basin proj- 
ect and no additional appropriation is 
requested. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is directed to transfer the $5 million 
from funds previously appropriated to 
the Missouri River Basin project. There 
is ample precedent for authorizing this 
payment on the part of both the Govern- 
ment and private power companies for 
power site values on Indian land, as set 
forth in the report. 

Cooperation on the part of the Crow 
Indians and the Secretary of the Interior 
is urged to effect promptly the transfer 
of title to the United States when the 
funds in the Treasury are placed to the 
credit of the Crow Tribal Council. In 
the meantime, the Crow Tribal Council 
is also urged to provide immediate right 
of entry so that preliminary work on 
the dam can be started promptly. 

The Senate, of course, is aware that 
the Congress last year appropriated $4 
million specifically to start Yellowtail 
Dam construction. The President has 
recommended $10,850,000 in the 1957 
budget to continue construction. There- 
fore, the Crow Indian Tribal Council, 
the President, and the Congress are 
united in favor of building the dam. 

The terms of the resolution are simple 
and direct and it is expected that the 
executive departments will carry out the 
provisions with the cooperation of the 
Crow Tribal Council. 

The report sets forth the fact that 
the Kerr Dam, which was built in Mon- 
tana some years ago, was on Indian 
land. At that time the Indians were 
paid something like $7 million for the 
land. It was not as much land as we 
are receiving from the Crow Indian 
Tribe in this instance. As I say, there 
was no objection to the approval of the 
joint resolution in the committee. It 
was approved by a unanimous vote of 
the committee, and I think it should be 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to compliment my distinguished 
colleague for stating the facts as suc- 
cinctly and clearly as he has stated them. 
I also wish to compliment him for the 
fine continuous work which he has done 
in behalf of this project, which, as he 
has pointed out, was first authorized in 
1944. It is of exceedingly great interest 
to the States of Montana and Wyoming. 
It required 10 years to get the first ap- 
propriation. What we are doing now is 
in accord with the wishes of the Crow 
Tribal Council in the Crow Indian Tribe. 

I hope the joint resolution will be 
passed, so that we can complete this leg 
of the journey toward completion of the 
Yellowtail project, which will mean so 
much to the people of southeastern 
Montana, the Crow Indian Tribe, and 
the people of northern Wyoming. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment, which is a complete sub- 
stitute for the original text of the joint 
resolution. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“Joint resolution for payment to Crow 
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Indian Tribe for consent to transfer of 
right-of-way for Yellowtail Dam unit, 
Missouri River Basin project, Montana- 
Wyoming.” 

The preamble was agreed to. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which Senate Joint 
Resolution 135 was passed be reconsid- 
ered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1956 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3183) to provide an im- 
proved farm program. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment designated 
“3-15-56-E.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New Mexico will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 31, 
beginning at line 11, it is proposed to 
strike out that line and the rest of the 
page, and to strike out all of pages 32 
and 33. On page 34, it is proposed to 
strike out lines 1 through 18. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Mexico is recognized 
for 30 minutes, or so much thereof as 
he may choose to use. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

This is an old story, in which certain 
Senators ought to ke interested. This 
is a subject which we discussed on the 
floor of the Senate for hours only a 
couple of years ago. 

Because of the working of the mini- 
mum-acreage laws, this provision in the 
bill transfers certain acreage from cer- 
tain States and gives it to certain other 
States. It develops that States like 
California, Arizona, Texas, New Mexico, 
Arkansas, and Missouri would lose sub- 
stantial acreage under this provision, 
and that acreage would be gained by 
the States of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
North and South Carolina, and Ten- 
nessee. 

My only point has been that we have 
been pretty generous on the question 
of cotton acreage during this discussion. 
The able junior Senator from Missis- 
sippi (Mr, STENNIS] presented an amend- 
ment to leave cotton acreage where it 
was for 1957 and 1958. The allocation 
has already been made for this year. If 
we were to proceed to do that, we would 
avoid getting into squabbles and storms. 

I think it is a mistake to introduce a 
1 percent national reserve, and try to 
reallocate on the basis of small farms. I 
realize that there are more small farms 
in what might be called the Deep South 
than there are in areas such as the Delta 
of the Mississippi, west Texas, New 
Mexico, Arizona, California, Oklahoma, 
and even the State of Nevada. The State 
of Nevada has only a few hundred acres 
of cotton; yet this provision would take 
23 acres away from it, and push it fur- 
ther into a difficult position. I have 
twice advocated that in reallocating cot- 
ton acreage we should give the State 
of Nevada an annual minimum sufficient 
to permit it to have a cotton-gin mill. 
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Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, so long as 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico has mentioned my State of Ne- 
vada, let me say that we are very much 
interested in obtaining enough acreage 
to permit us to have a cotton-gin mill. 
At the present time, we have approxi- 
mately 2,400 acres in cultivation. We 
are asking for an additional 1,500 or 
1,600 acres, so that we shall not be com- 
pelled to transport the cotton some 200 
miles, at great expense, into the State 
of California. 

It was frozen by the Agricultural Act 
@ number of years ago, and I am some- 
what disturbed to find that for the first 
time, we are losing acres; and although 
the amount involved is small—we are 
losing 23 acres—it is just cause for con- 
cern. 

Mr. ANDERSON. When the Cotton 
Allotment Act of 1949 was introduced, I 
was the sponsor of it. At that time we 
tried to put enough cotton into Nevada 
so that it could have its own cotton gin. 
We put a minimum figure in there for 
that particular allotment, but subse- 
quently when the cotton acreage was 
shrunk, it put them in bad shape. I 
refer now to the State of Texas. It has 
the largest cotton acreage of any State 
in the Union. The amendment would 
take 74,109 acres from Texas as its con- 
tribution to the national reserve, and re- 
turn to Texas 20,400 acres, a net loss of 
55,000 acres. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield briefly? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator men- 
tioned figures with reference to Texas. 
Is it not also correct to say that under 
the natural migration of these acres 
from the East to the West, under the 
operation of the present law, which we 
will not change, Texas will gain acreage 
every year? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Oh, yes. 

Mr. STENNIS. If the Senator will 
permit me to do so, I should like to read 
figures which show that Texas would 
gain next year 139,000 acres under that 
provision, and that would be a natural 
gain under the historic change. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am sorry to say 
that I do not know where those figures 
come from. I do not know how the 
figures are arrived at. However, I say 
that whatever Texas gains on that basis 
she gains lawfully and legally and in a 
perfectly proper fashion. I do not be- 
lieve that we should offer an amend- 
ment at this time which would take one 
acre away from Texas. What she gets 
she gets in observance of the present law. 

By the same token, the State of Cali- 
fornia, which is also expanding its cotton 
acreage, under this legislation would be 
asked to give up 7,824 acres, and would 
get back perhaps a thousand acres under 
the new division. 

Mr. STENNIS. I shall. not ask the 
Senator to yield again, but I have some 
figures showing what California would 
gain under the present law. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I point out that 
whatever California gains under the 
present law she gains by virtue of the 
fact that when we applied acreage limi- 
tations California had a large acreage 
devoted to cotton. We had to put spe- 
cial gadgets in the 1949 law to soften the 
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blow. California had more than a mil- 
lion acres in cotton. She was cut down 
by approximately 600,000 acres. She 
gave up that amount of acreage, recog- 
nizing the fact that there would be an 
accretion to her as we developed the 
cotton history and as she had a chance to 
regain some of the acreage. 

I point out that to come here now 
with an attempt to prevent California 
from benefiting under these develop- 
ments would be a rather peculiar cir- 
cumstance. California gave up more 
acreage, perhaps, than any other State. 

Arizona followed the same course. We 
had to recognize that fact when the 
Control Act of 1949 was enacted. I 
should like to say that that act was not 
put on the statute books quickly or 
hastily. We held long, long meetings all 
through the Cotton Belt. The first 
meeting was held, I believe, in Bakers- 
field, Calif. Another meeting was held 
at Fort Worth, Tex. Still another meet- 
ing was held in the Deep South area. All 
the farmers, after long work, were 
brought together into an understanding 
that they would shrink the acreage of 
certain States and expand it in other 
States, and in that way make it possible 
for us to enact a cotton bill. It took an 
almost endless amount of work to bring 
that about. I say very frankly to the 
Senate that I have spent many hours on 

We had thought that it would be im- 
possible ever to bring cotton acreage un- 
der control. We had an old law under 
which it was not possible to shrink the 
cotton acreage below 27 million acres. 
Today we have surpluses of cotton with 
17 million acres. We can readily see 
what the effect on the cotton economy 
and on the economy generally would 
have been if we had stayed with that 
provision. 

We put into the law a provision which 
permits a State, if it desires to do so, to 
reserve a portion of its acreage and 
devote it to small farmers. The State of 
Arkansas, which would be punished, has 
done so. I cannot imagine any sound 
reason why Arkansas should be punished 
because its triple A has done what the 
law says should be done. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. There are several 
States which could not set aside enough 
reserve to take care of the small farmer. 

a ANDERSON. That I readily con- 
cede. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Those States would 
be Florida, North Carolina, and Ten- 
nessee, I believe. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is correct. I 
agree with the Senator that it is not pos- 
bile for every State to work out its cotton 
problem exactly. I only point out that 
this is no time to come into the Senate 
to try to switch acres around to suit 
peculiar circumstances. The cotton peo- 
ple are, or should be very happy that 
they have been allowed to have cotton 
acreage frozen for 2 years at a figure 
which will produce approximately 3 mil- 
lion bales of cotton more than the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture would ask them to 
grow if this provision had not been 
adopted. We will export every one of 
these bales of cotton at a loss of per- 
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haps $40 a bale. A loss of $120 million 
under this plan is sufficient. We ought 
to stop right there. It is dangerous in 
the extreme to open this question, be- 
cause is may prove highly explosive. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield very briefly? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Iam sure the Senator 
understands, in referring to a refiguring 
of acreage allotments that this provi- 
sion which the committee has put into 
the bill would not change the acreage 
allotments during the year 1956, and 
there would be no refiguring for that 
purpose. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Exactly; I would 
agree to that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Would the 
Senator from New Mexico explain to me 
what effect the bill as now written would 
have on Texas and how his amendment 
would change it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am happy to do 
so because the distinguished majority 
leader has asked me, as a member of 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry from my part of the country, to 
try to watch the situation in Texas, New 
Mexico, Arizona, and California. It 
would take 74,109 acres from Texas and 
return to Texas 20,000 acres. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Where 
would the other 50,000 acres go? 

Mr. ANDERSON. To the States of 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, and Tennessee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. On what 
theory would that be done? 

Mr. ANDERSON. On the theory that 
Texas has 7 million acres, and that tak- 
ing 50,000 acres away would not hurt. 
After 5 years it would amount to a half 
million acreage shrinkage in the State 
of Texas. All I am trying to say to 
the distinguished majority leader and 
other Senators is that this is a very 
poor time to start trying to redivide 
the cotton acreage of the United States. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
Senator. I hope he will not use all 
his time. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I will not use all 
my time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I make that 
suggestion so that the full membership 
of the Senate may be heard before we 
vote on the amendment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. As the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Mexico has 
said, this matter has been under dis- 
cussion from time to time during the 
past 4 or 5 years. It will be recalled 
that when the original Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act was passed, in 1938, there 
was a minimum acreage allotment of 
the smaller of 5 acres the highest acre- 
age planted in any of the preceding 
3 years provided for cotton farmers. As 
time went on much of that acreage was 
not planted. In 1949 we applied the 
historic basis to the acreage allotment 
program on a discretionary basis, and 
many small farmers—the ones who had 
very small acreage—lost the little they 
had when that alternative was followed. 
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There is without question a problem 
in a number of the Southern States 
where the acreage of many farmers has 
been reduced to a point where it is un- 
economical for them to continue to pro- 
duce cotton. 

Mr. President, the provision of the bill 
which this amendment would strike is 
in the nature of an equitable approach 
to the solution of a problem which is 
destroying the small farmers and tenant 
farmers of the cotton-growing South. 
The Deep South has been the traditional 
cotton-producing area of our Nation. 
The States which would benefit most 
from the committee provision are those 
States which have the highest propor- 
tion of small cotton farms, and which, 
incidentally, are the States that have 
been producing cotton since the early 
days of our Nation. 

As the Senate knows, the present acre- 
age allotment program is working a se- 
vere hardship upon small cotton farm- 
ers. Their land upon which they are 
allowed to produce cotton has, in many 
cases, been cut to almost the vanishing 
point. As a result, we are facing a severe 
social problem, as well as a most serious 
economic problem, in the historic Cot- 
ton Belt. These small cotton farmers 
are, to be blunt, being allotted off their 
land, and into semistarvation. Many of 
them are going to lose their lands, un- 
less we give them some relief. 

This provision of the committee bill, 
the provision which the Senator from 
New Mexico would strike, was placed in 
the omnibus farm bill purely and simply 
as a means of doing equity to these small 
farmers. They are in a critical position, 
through no fault of their own. Their 
acreages are constantly being reduced— 
first and foremost because the large, new 
cotton States—and Arkansas and Texas 
are two of them—are moving into really 
big cotton production. Thus, the na- 
tional allotment has to be spread thin- 
ner and thinner in the historic cotton 
States. 

This provision would do no violence to 
anyone; it would, however, bring at least 
a semblance of relief to our hard-pressed 
small farmers. It, in effect, says to the 
large and new cotton States that in order 
to prevent hardship in the historic cot- 
ton-producing areas, in order to make a 
start toward giving each farmer a mini- 
mum of 4 acres—and 4 acres is not much, 
Mr. President—they would be required 
to give up to a national reserve a total 
of 1 percent of their total State acre- 
age allotment. All cotton States would 
do so; some, those in need of help, would 
be allocated back more than they placed 
in the national reserve in order to re- 
lieve hardships. The other States would 
wind up with a net loss—but the net 
losses involved are small, when compared 
with their contribution toward the relief 
of the small farmer. 

The committee gave careful study to 
this provision, Mr. President. It was dis- 
cussed often and at length. We voted 
to place it in the bill, not as a penalty 
imposed upon the newer cotton States, 
but in the nature of a reasonable means 
by which those who have received so 
much in recent years would come to the 
assistance of those who now find them- 
selves with so little. The contributions 
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of States to this national reserve would 
be upon the same basis—each would con- 
tribute 1 percent of its total allotted 
cotton acreage. From this “fund,” from 
this national reserve, it would be pos- 
sible for us to give some relief to the 
really small farmers—to the tenant 
farmers—to the really “little men” who 
are being starved out of existence simply 
because their historic plantings are not 
enough to bring them the minimum 
acreage from which to earn even a sub- 
sistence living. 

I urge the Senate to defeat the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New Mexico. 
Goodness knows, the small farmer has 
little enough in this bill. Let us not 
strike out this provision, too, which 
simply attempts to make it possible for 
a small cotton farmer in a historic cot- 
ton State to grow enough cotton to buy 
his bread for his family. 

If this entire farm bill has a heart, 
Mr. President, it is encased in this small 
farm section. This is the place in the 
bill that we find equity in its most con- 
centrated and pure form; this is the 
place in the bill from which the small 
farmer, the really small farmer, would 
receive help. It must not be defeated, 
Mr. President. If it is, the Senate has 
served notice that it is willing to throw 
the most helpless segment of our al- 
ready-burdened farm population to the 
economic wolves. 

In order to demonstrate net losses and 
gains that will result to cotton States 
from the small farm section, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record at this point in 
my remarks a table showing estimated 
1957 State allocations of national 1 per- 
cent reserve for minimum farm allot- 
ments. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Estimated 1957 State allocations of national 
1 percent reserve for additional acreage for 
prepa farm allotments pursuant to 

SA Fe I ee ee aS oe 


State allo- | State con- 
cationfrom | tribution to 


national national 

reserve ! reserve ? 
27, 900 10, 252 
200 3, 436 
Arkansas. 9, 900 14, 245 
California. 1,000 7, 824 
Florida- 3, 400 370 
Georgia... 18, 100 9, 032 
Hilinois.... 100 31 
Kansas 0 0 
Kentucky. 300 78 
Louisiana 8, 500 6. 100 
21, 400 16, 466 
2, 300 9,781 
0 23 
500 1,794 
20, 400 4, 839 
6, 600 8, 456 
13, 900 262 
Tennessce A 17, 200 5, 635 
yD tine SE eee Sa A 20, 400 74, 100 
F 1. 900 171 
United States 174, 000 173, 913 


1 Estimates based on additional acreage needs devel- 
00 for similar purposes in connection with 1956 acreage 
allotments on the assumption of (1) apportioning 100 

ercent of county allotments to farms and increasing 
farm allotments to the larger of 4 acres or 80 percent of the 
highest planted acreage for the 3 years 1953, 1954, and 
1955, and (2) a 1957 national acreage allotment of 17.4 
million acres, or the same as the 1956 national acreage 
allotment. 

21 percent of the 1956 State acreage allotment. The 
1956 allotments used here for purposes of comparison, 
since 1957 State allotments have not been determined. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
table shows, with reference to the State 
of Arkansas, that Arkansas would re- 
ceive 9,900 acres under the 1-percent al- 
lotment, and would lose 14,240 acres in 
the distribution. There is a net loss in- 
volved of almost 5,000 acres for the State 
of Arkansas. 

With respect to the State of Texas, 
as has been brought out by my good 
friend, the majority leader, under the 
proposal to allocate 1 percent of a State's 
acreage to the national reserve, Texas 
would receive 20,400 acres and lose 
74,109 acres, a net loss of 53,709 acres. 

As has been stated by the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi, in the 
past 4 or 5 years the trend has been that 
the States of Texas and Arkansas and 
many of the States of the Far West have 
gained considerably in acreage. In the 
Southern States farmers have been 
growing cotton from almost time imme- 
morial. They have planted to almost 
their capacity, and in that way they have 
lost much of their acreage. 

Mr. President, I now yield 10 minutes 
to my colleague from Mississippi [Mr. 
STENNIS]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas and other 
Senators asked for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
especially for the attention of the Sena- 
tors present, because even though the 
acreage involved is very small, this pro- 
vision which has been included by the 
committee will affect more than 2 mil- 
lion persons. It involves only 150,000 
acres of cotton lands in the allotment, 
but it will directly affect in its applica- 
tion more than 2 million persons, 

Let me say in the beginning, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this is not a contest between 
States. If it were, the amendment never 
would have been presented to the com- 
mittee, and I am sure the committee 
would not have voted for its inclusion in 
the bill, It is a committee amendment, 
and it comes before the Senate with the 


recommendation of a majority of the 


members of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry who know the 
problem backward and forward. 

It is merely provided that there shall 
be a 1-percent national reserve of cot- 
ton acreage held out before it is dis- 
tributed to the States, and then that 1 
percent shall be used where needed, re- 
gardless of State lines, for the benefit of 
the very, very small independent farmer 
in bringing his acreage up to a minimum 
of 4 acres, or the highest acreage he 
might have planted for one of the last 3 
years. That may have been only 2 acres. 
In that case, he will receive only 2 acres. 

Mr. President, until 3 years ago there 
was a provision in the law which applied 
to the very, very small farmer, and which 
kept him from having his acreage re- 
duced below 5 acres. The law was 
changed in a conference report which 
was never debated on the floor of the 
Senate, and the effect of it was literally 
to reduce the living standard of the very 
small farmer, running him off his own 
land. ‘Those people are not migrants or 
indifferent tenants; they are home- 
Steaders. In many instances their an- 
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cestors lived on the farms more than 150 
years. 

The provision which the committee 
placed in the bill is based solely on the 
social problem involved and on the hu- 
manitarian principles which apply. 
Senators from the great wheat area have 
a provision which keeps the small wheat 
farmer from being submerged, and there 
is a corn provision which protects the 
corn farmer. The same is true as to 
peanuts. This involves a humanitarian 
principle, Mr. President. There are 
407,000 farms affected. Figuring 5 per- 
sons to a farm, there are over 2 million 
persons involved, and they are scattered 
throughout the entire cotton area. 

Their fate hangs upon the vote on this 
amendment. Within a few weeks we 
shall hear powerful pleas in this Cham- 
ber for the little people of the Middle 
East, for the little people in Europe, for 
the little people all over the world. 

But the little people of America—white 
and black—are represented here on the 
floor of the Senate today, asking Senators 
not to chase them off their own land. 
That is exactly what the application of 
the present cotton law is doing to the 
little people in these great areas. Their 
plea is not opposed by the Department of 
Agriculture; it is not opposed by the 
committee. When they came before the 
committee, to get the ear of the com- 
mittee, so as to have this humanitarian 
principle voted upon in the Senate, their 
request is challenged on the floor of the 
Senate. The claim is made that acres 
are being taken away from one State and 
are being given to another. My point is 
that the acres do not belong to any State. 
They belong, first, to the people—the 
people who lease the land and live on it; 
who cultivate it and rear children on it. 
Their’s are the kind of homes from which 
come the boys who are chosen by the 
Selective Service. Their's are the homes 
who supply the privates first class, the 
corporals, and the sergeants. Those peo- 
ple are being driven off the land. I know 
that of my own personal knowledge. 

Mississippi will gain very few acres 
under this provision in the bill. Missis- 
sippi will gain only between 5,000 and 
6,000 acres. But those acres will be lo- 
cated where they mean the most. Even 
if a person gets his acreage built up to 
four acres of that type of land, under 
the proposal in the bill, he will do ex- 
ceedingly well to make three bales of 
cotton. He will do exceedingly well to 
make a net profit of $50 a year on those 
bales. That will be the profit for the 
year on that little farmland, after it has 
been built up to four acres; and it will 
not be built up that far with only $150 
as the income for a year. 

Mr. President, compare those earnings 
with the earnings of a man working in 
an industrial plant at $1 an hour, the 
lowest scale of wages, and working only 
4 weeks a year. Such a person would 
make 8160. 

Suppose the Senate was considering a 
bill which provided that the factory 
workers in Detroit—the little factory 
workers in Detroit—shall not be allowed 
to work more than 4 weeks a year. Do 
Senators think that such a bill would 
pass? The provision in the bill as ap- 
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proved by the committee merely makes 
certain that the little people will not be 
smothered. It allows them to work on 
their own plan at a bare minimum—not 
up to 4 acres a year, no; simply up to the 
largest planted acreage in 1 of the last 3 
years. 

If Senators will pardon me for a per- 
sonal illustration, during the depression 
I represented a rather large estate that 
had mortgages and deeds of trust on 
many, many pieces of land. One of those 
who owed money to the estate was a 
Negro woman who had a little farm of 
about 30 acres. When cotton was selling 
for 4.8 cents a pound, she nevertheless 
managed to pay her taxes on the land, 
and every year she would make some’ 
kind of cash payment on the interest or 
principal. Sometimes the payment was 
as little as $10 a year. But she hung 
onto that land, she and her children, and 
finally paid out the mortgage. 

I stopped at her farm not many 
months ago. To my amazement, I found 
that under the operation of the law, 
that poor woman had had her entire 
homestead reduced to about 2.8 acres, 
The little patch of land which is left will 
not make 2.8 bales of cotton. 

The operation of the law in its pres- 
ent state actually is designed to drive 
persons such as that woman away from 
their land. It is now proposed to say 
that this shall be a State proposition, 
and to take acreage from one State and 
give it to another. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Mississippi has 
expired. , 

Mr. ELLENDER. Iyield an additional 
2 oe to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. The provision in the 
bill will prevent acres from being taken 
away from areas where they should re- 
main. I do not see how Senators’ can 
stand here and cut the foundation from 
under that vast group of small farmers, 
and then talk about displaced persons in 
foreign countries, foreign aid, and a host 
of other humanitarian projects, about 
which we hold ourselves up to the world 
as being so generous. 

Our own displaced persons are, in ef- 
fect, coming upon the floor of the Senate 
today, not asking for favors, not asking 
for generosity, but asking for some kind 
of minor, minimum protection whereby 
they can continue to live and to continue 
to cultivate the land they own and the 
land they love. 

I appeal to every Member of the Sen- 
ate to consider the merits of this mat- 
ter, and to vote to keep in the bill this 
great humanitarian, social principle. 

I shall make one more point. The 
operation of the provisions in the bill 
would tend to affect the historical basis 
for the allotments for future years in 
each State. I have an amendment al- 
ready prepared, which I intended to of- 
fer had not this question come up— and 
I shall offer it anyway at the proper 
time—providing that the historical basis 
for each State’s allotment in the years 
hereafter will not be affected. Under 
the present law there is a general migra- 
tion, so to speak, of acres from the East 
to the West. I shall propose an amend- 
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ment to the committee bill which will 
preserve the status quo of the Western 
States in whatever situation or advan- 
tage they may now have in the opera- 
tion of the present law. 

The amendment which is under con- 
sideration does not add a single acre 
to the national cotton acreage; it mere- 
ly eliminates the mere pittance which 
the small cotton farmers now have. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
time of the Senator from Mississippi has 
again expired. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN.. Mr. President, the 
amendment would take away a few 
square feet of the surface of the Lord’s 
earth and would give it to the most help- 
less of God’s children. The amendment 
would affect the lives of approximately 
2 million persons, who are the most 
helpless of God’s children. The only 
thing they would get would be the right 
to plant cotton on the amount of acre- 
age they had for the past 3 years; and 
in no event could they get more than a 
maximum of 4 acres. 

These people have no way in which 
to get any money for medicine or for 
food, or with which to pay their taxes, 
or for any other purpose, except from 
their little patches of cotton. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. If the provision 
shall stay in the bill, what State will be 
hurt? 

Mr. ERVIN. No State will be hurt; 
but about 2 million of the most help- 
less of God’s children will be helped. 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is true. But 
if no State will be hurt, and no quota 
will be hurt, why not leave the provi- 
sion in the bill? 

Mr. ERVIN. That is what I urge. 
The matter was considered at length in 
the committee, and the committee re- 
ported the bill containing this provi- 
sion. 

In my State, there are about 48,000 
cotton growers who have less than 4 
acres each. Their families, including 
their wives and children, number in the 
neighborhood of 250,000. They have no 
other way in which to get money except 
by planting cotton. They do not know 
anything else to do. 

We hear much talk about the little 
man. If the United States Senate wants 
to help the little farmers, if he wants to 
help people who cannot help themselves, 
then it will have to stand by the com- 
mittee and let a few square feet of the 
surface of God’s earth be given to aid 
the most helpless of God’s children. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Did the Senator 
say that no State would be hurt by this 
provision? I do not think he should 
make such a statement on the floor of 
the Senate. Will not 50,000 acres be lost 
in Texas? 

Mr. ERVIN. The planters of Texas 
will not be hurt to the extent that many 
of the helpless people in my State will 
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be hurt. Most of the people in my 
State who operate the cotton farms are 
colored people. This provision is one 
way in which to help them. If we shall 
change the law so that it will no longer 
be economical to operate little farms, 
those people will be left without an 
avocation in life. 

If anybody is going to be hurt, let 
somebody other than these little people 
get hurt. Let the big men give up some- 
thing. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 2 minutes, so that I may 
comment on the Senator’s last state- 
ment. The law of this country allows 
any State committee, which so desires, 
to set up a reserve, up to 10 percent, 
to take care of the small farmers. If 
people’s hearts are bleeding so for the 
small farmers, why not let them bleed 
a little bit before the State committees, 
which have refused, in many instances, 
to make allotments to small farmers? I 
think it is pretty bad when it is said that 
this is a proposal to give a few acres to 
a few poor people, when all one has 
to do is look at the law and see that 
the State committees can set aside those 
acres, if they feel so sorry for the indi- 
vidual farmers. 

This is nothing else but an attempt to 
move acreage by a minimum acreage 
device. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the senior Senator 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, if the 
provision remains in the bill, no State 
will lose enough acreage to injure the 
cotton economy of that State. It is true 
that the State of Texas would lose 53,000 
acres under the provision which the 
committee placed in the bill, but it is 
also true that, if I remember the figures 
correctly, Texas would get about 40 per- 
cent of the national cotton allotment; in 
other words, 40 percent of 17 million- 
odd-thousand acres. Fifty-three thou- 
sand acres would not mean anything. 

The statement was made by my good 
friend, the distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico, that the matter should be 
taken up with the State committees. 
The fact is that some States, like 
Florida, North Carolina, and Tennessee, 
cannot withhold enough acres. 

As far as the State of Mississippi is 
concerned, I do not think the provision 
would be of material benefit, because we 
would gain just 4,900 acres in the State 
of Mississippi. But a social question is 
involved. We have hundreds of thou- 
sands of people, at the bottom of the 
economic ladder, who cannot get enough 
acreage to enable them to buy bread 
and who cannot get the necessities of 
life. The provision would enable them 
to stay on the land and earn their bread 
in an honorable manner. 

I repeat, the committee put the pro- 
vision in the bill. If the provision re- 
mains in the bill, no State will be ap- 
preciably hurt. No single farmer will 
be injured, in my candid judgment. But 
there are hundreds of thousands of little 
people, at the bottom of the economic 
ladder, to whom the provision will mean 
the difference between bankruptcy and 
a living. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the distinguished senior 
Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico has 
spoken of the loss which Texas would 
sustain. Texas has approximately 40 
percent of the entire national allotment. 
If the language as written in the bill, 
and as considered by the committee, and 
as put into the bill by the committee, 
remains in the bill, Texas will lose only 
seven-tenths of 1 percent of its allot- 
ment. 

As the Senator from Mississippi has 
so well said, there are a number of coun- 
ties and there are a number of States 
that simply do not have the allotment 
to meet the situation with its compelling 
needs. So the committee, after weigh- 
ing the matter, recognized the fact that 
if the provision were not put in the bill, 
there would be displaced 2 million farm 
people, and over 400,000 farms would be 
wiped out. As Senators have stated in 
this debate, they are little people. All 
they have is a small pittance of acreage, 
which we are today trying to hold for 
them. 

Do not forget, Senators, if you wipe 
out these farm families, it also means the 
destruction of community churches, 
community schools, and small commu- 
nity stores. Not only would the amend- 
ment wipe out farm families, but it 
would wipe out splendid, God-fearing 
rural communities in many States. Let 
us not forget that these rural commun- 
ities, through the decades, have been 
the wellsprings that have provided the 
intellectual, the moral, and the spiritual 
strength that has contributed so much 
to the building of the greatness of our 
country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from South Carolina, 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, the amendment would 
strike from the committee bill a provi- 
sion which would care for small cotton 
farmers having 4 acres and less, in this 
manner: It provides that 1 percent of 
the national cotton allotment through- 
out the United States would be used for 
small farms having 4 acres and less of 
cotton acreage. When I say “less,” I 
point out that many of the farms have 
less than 4 acres. A great many of them 
have 2 acres, 244 acres, 3 acres, and 314 
acres. The provision would care for the 
small farmers of this Nation. 

In these days and times, we ear a 
great deal of talk about our desire to help 
the little farmers. If anyone wants to 
help the little farmer, he has the oppor- 
tunity now to do so by voting against the 
amendment to the committee provision. 
The committee made an extensive and 
profound study of this matter, and came 
to the conclusion that the best way to 
work out the problem was to have this 
provision in the bill. At one time the 
committee had before it a proposed 
amendment to add 2 percent, but some of 
the committee did not wish to add too 
much acreage to the United States allot- 
ment and thus build up our surpluses. 
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The provision under discussion would not 
build up the surpluses. In my opinion, 
it would cut down the surpluses. The 
reason I say that is that it will be found 
that in this very last year, throughout 
the United States, the big farmers made 
a greater average amount an acre than 
did the small farmer. So, in a way, the 
provision would cut down the amount of 
cotton which would be produced, and 
at the same time would help the little 
farmers who need help. Goodness 
knows, they not only need the help, but 
they need to be encouraged to stay on 
the farm. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from South Carolina 
has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
So I urge Senators to vote against the 
amendment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield the Senator from Georgia the re- 
maining time on the amendment, which 
is 1 minute, and I also yield him 4 min- 
utes on the bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I think 
I am aware of the forces that are in con- 
trol of the Senate at the presesnt time 
so far as the proposed legislation is con- 
cerned. I have been associated with 
those who have been defeated on a num- 
ber of propositions. With that Ihave no 
complaint, but I am heartsick at the 
prospect that the provision now in ques- 
tion will be stricken from the bill. 

We have heard within the past several 
weeks statements and figures of the 
hundreds of thousands of people—yea, 
millions—in this country whose cash in- 
come is less than $1,000 a year, in the 
midst of the greatest abundance that any 
people under the canopy of heaven have 
ever enjoyed. 

Every person affected by this amend- 
ment is in that group whose cash income 
is less than $1,000 a-year. In this case 
we are dealing, Mr. President, with per- 
sons whose cash dollar income is around 
$300 to $500 a year. We are dealing 
with little people, people who have 10, 
12, 15, 18, or 20 acres of land, who raise 
several hogs, have a garden spot, have 
a few hens and a cow, and look to the 
pittance they obtain from their cotton 
to enable them to clothe themselves and 
to see to it that their children can hide 
their nakedness and go to school. 

Mr. President, if the purpose of the 
bill is, throughout, to complete the liqui- 
dation of the family-size-farm opera- 
tions, this amendment gives Senators a 
chance to strike the strongest blow in 
that direction. But I am one of those 
who think that the family-size farmer 
is one of the most valuable assets of 
America. I think the family-size farm- 
ers give our Nation a spiritual value 
which cannot be found in the teeming 
cities. There is something to the man 
who communes with God and with na- 
ture’s God on the farm, that brings him 
a little closer to God. Some may call 
the section in which those farmers live 
the “Bible belt,” if they wish. These 
farmers are not ashamed of that desig- 
nation. 

But, Mr. President, this amendment 
will speed the time when there will be 
no family-size farms, but only “farm 
factories” controlled by the very rich 
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farmers or by the corporate farming 
interests. 

Mr. President, we hear a great deal 
here about doing something for the 
Negro people. I wish to say that, inso- 
far as my State is concerned, more than 
half of those who will be affected by 
this amendment are Negroes. The Na- 
tional Colored People’s Association is not 
raising its voice against this amendment 
because it has little interest in that type 
of Negro. But this amendment will 
bring those Negro people to an economic 
problem that will be insoluble—if they 
only have an acreage allotment of 
1 acre or 1% acres of land. They can- 
not possibly exist with so small an 
amount of land, and they cannot find 
the means with which to clothe them- 
selves. As a result, they are leaving the 
farms. Today they are leaving by the 
thousands for the towns and cities and 
other sections of the Nation because of 
the fact that the pressure on their acre- 
age allotments is driving them from the 
little farms they have sacrificed so much 
to be able to own and that afford them 
their homes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Georgia has 
expired. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 more minute on the bill to the 
Senator from Georgia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Georgia is recognized for 
1 minute on the bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, this 
amendment will force many more of 
those little people—by the tens of 
thousands—to leave their small farms 
where they have developed their homes. 
Eventually those people will be driven 
onto the welfare rolls, and thus they will 
cost the several States and the Nation 
tens of millions of dollars. Today, these 
little people have only enough to eke out 
a pitiable existence with a couple of hogs, 
a cow, and a garden spot from which 
they obtain much of the food they eat, 
and also the means of feeding their hogs; 
and this provision will allow them a 
pitifully small patch of cotton from 
which they can obtain a cash return of 
$200 or $300—sufficient to enable them 
to purchase clothing for themselves and 
to have enough means to prevent their 
children from being naked. 

Mr. President, this is as important, 
a humanitarian question as has ever 
confronted the Senate. I appeal to the 
Senate to preserve the homes and liveli- 
hood of these little farmers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Georgia has 
expired. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
yield 4 minutes to the Senator from 
California [Mr. KUCHEL]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California is recognized 
for 4 minutes. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I shall 
support the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from New Mexico. I shall do 
it in great part because, as has been pre- 
viously stated, the law today on the 
statute books gives to any State which 
wishes to take into consideration the 
plight of the poor who happen to be 
farmers, complete opportunity to right 
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the wrongs which may exist under the 
acreage allotments. 

In that connection, I wish to read a 
portion of the present law, namely, sub- 
section (e) of section 344 of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act: 

The State acreage allotment for cotton 
shall be apportioned to counties on the 
same basis as to years and conditions as is 
applicable to the State under subsections (b), 
(c), and (d) of this section— 


Then, Mr President, listen to this: 

Provided, That the State committee may 
reserve not to exceed 10 percent of its State 
acreage allotment (15 percent if the State’s 
1948 planted acreage was in excess of 1 mil- 
lion acres and less than half its 1943 allot- 
ment) which shall be used to make adjust- 
ments in county allotments for trends in 
acreage, for counties adversely affected by 
abnormal conditions affecting plantings, or 
for small or new farms, or to correct inequi- 
7 in farm allotments and to prevent hard- 
ship. 


Mr. President, if there has been any 
hardship, if inequities have occurred 
under the national acreage allotments, I 
respectfully suggest that the Congress of 
the United States in its wisdom has given 
authority to correct those injustices and 
those hardships; and the authority is 
vested in the State committee in every 
State. There is where the responsibility 
rests. That is where it ought to rest. 

Mr. President, it is wrong now to ask 
the Congress to adopt the language pres- 
ently in the bill; and it seems to me that 
the Senator from New Mexico has sug- 
gested the sound basis upon which to 
proceed—namely, to continue placing 
the responsibility to correct inequities 
where it is now, and to indicate to the 
States involved that they have a power, 
apparently an unused power, which they 
ought to exercise. 

Mr. President, I hope my brethren will 
support the amendment offered by the 
Senator from New Mexico. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BIBLE in the chair). Does the Senator 
from New Mexico wish to yield any 
time? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that at 
this time there may be a quorum call, 
without charging to either side the time 
required therefor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Then, Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Chavez Green 
Allott Clements Hayden 
Anderson Cotton He 
Barkley Curtis Hickenlooper 
Barrett Dirksen H 
Beall Douglas Holland 
Bennett Duft Hruska 
Bible Dworshak Humphrey 
Bricker Eastland Ives 
Bridges Ellender Jackson 

ush Ervin Jenner 
Butler 2 Johnson, Tex. 

Pulbrigh: Johnston, S. C. 

Capehart rge Kennedy 
Case, N. J. Goldwater Kerr 
Case, S. Dak, Gore Knowland 


Kuchel Morse Scott 
Laird Mundt Smathers 
Langer Murray Smith, Maine 
Lehman Neely Smith, N. J. 
Magnuson Neuberger Sparkman 
Malone O'Mahoney Stennis 
Mansfield Pastore Symington 
Martin, Iowa Payne Thurmond 
in, Potter ye 
McCarthy Purtell Watkins 
McClellan Robertson Welker 
McNamara Russell Wiley 
Millikin Saltonstall Williams 
Monroney Schoeppel Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield to the distinguished junior 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] 
1 minute on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, a few 
moments ago I referred to the fact that 
there was another clarifying amendment 
to the bill which would insure that each 
State would preserve, under the present 
law, its historical basis for acreage allot- 
ment each year. Under the present law, 
there is a natural migration of acres from 
East to West. It is not the purpose of 
those interested in the committee pro- 
vision to change that in the slightest. 
So if this provision remains in the bill, 
I shall immediately offer an amendment 
which I am sure will not be contested, 
and which will preserve the status of 
every State, so that it will not lose, from 
the standpoint of what we call the his- 
torical basis upon which acreage allot- 
ments are to be figured each year here- 
after. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield myself 2 minutes on the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator wish to speak in favor of the 
amendment? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Texas is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not believe that the rules of 
the game under which cotton acreage is 
divided among the cotton-producing 
States should be changed except in a cot- 
ton acreage bill. We have before us a 
farm bill. 

I can understand the deep concern of 
my friends over helping the little farmer. 
I would be more impressed with their 
argument if they helped the little farmer 
out of the allotments they get for their 
States, instead of being willing to help 
the little farmers of their States out of 
an allotment taken away from my State. 

As I understand the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, the desire to help the 
little farmer results in taking 74,000 
acres away from Texas, and giving back 
20,000. So there is a net change of more 
than 50,000 acres to help the little 
farmer. In a 10-year period that would 
amount to more than half a million 
acres. If that is to be done, it ought 
to be done in an acreage allotment bill. 

The same thing applies to California. 
The same thing applies to many other 
States. I hope the Anderson amend- 
ment will be adopted. 
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Our State is one of the largest cotton- 
producing States. We have tried to 
take reasonably good care of our small 
farmers in our State allotment. We do 
not think we should be penalized because 
some other State refuses to take care 
of its small farmers and comes here at 
the last minute saying, “Let us reach 
over into our neighbor’s backyard and 
take away some of his allotment, to take 
care of our small farmers.” 

Half a dozen or more States would 
benefit by the provision in the bill. I 
think it is unsound. I think it is unfair. 
I hope the Anderson amendment will be 
agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Time in 
favor of the amendment is controlled by 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON]. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I ask that someone 
yield me 2 minutes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I am 
happy to yield 2 minutes to the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I do 
not believe any Senator will charge the 
Senator from Florida with having been 
unkind to the great States of California 
and Texas, because he stood on this floor 
for a great many days in the fight on be- 
half of the so-called Tidelands bill, which 
has poured hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars into the treasuries of those States. 
It did not pour such money into the 
treasury of Florida, because there are 
no known oil or gas reserves in my State. 

Furthermore, I wish to make it clear 
that so far as my State is concerned a 
provision such as is now contained in 
the bill is necessary for the welfare of 
the small cottongrowers. Those are the 
only kind of cottongrowers we have in 
Florida. We do not have, any big cot- 
tongrowers in our State. We have only 
37,000 acres in our allotment, and by di- 
viding that among our seven-thousand- 
odd cotton farmers it would mean an 
average allotment of about 5 acres per 
farmer. 

We have used our 10-percent State 
reserve in the way prescribed in an 
effort to take care of distress cases and 
small farms but the available acreage 
was wholly inadequate. We come here 
pleading for what we are entitled to 
have. We believe that the problem 
should be looked at as a national prob- 
lem, because if our small cotton grow- 
ers should go on relief the burden will 
fall partly on the whole country. We 
do not come as mendicants, because we 
pay much more than our per capita 
share in Federal taxes. We suggest that 
this is a national problem, and it is our 
hope that the committee’s action will 
be sustained and that the amendment 
offered by the Senator from New Mex- 
ico will not be approved. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield 2 minutes 
to the Senator from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I rise in support 
of the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico (Mr. ANDERSON]. 
I believe there exists a problem in the 
several States which have been men- 
tioned by the Senator from Mississippi 
IMr. Srennis] with regard to small 
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farmers, but, as has been pointed out 
by my colleague, the way to meet the 
problem of the small farmer is by the 
allotment committees in the several 
States. 

Mr.STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield briefly on that point? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. We should not 
make a substantial change in the gen- 
eral acreage allotments relative to cot- 
ton as it affects the entire country. 

Mr. STENNIS. Will the Senator 
yield briefiy on that point? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator spoke 
about the States taking care of the 
small farmers. Does he not know that 
in more than one county in my State, 
as in many other States, there are not 
enough acres under the present allot- 
ment law to give every farmer in that 
county the minimum that we are talk- 
ing about, because there just are not 
enough acres, and there are so many 
small farmers? The acreage has been 
reduced so low that there are not enough 
acres available. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That problem 
should be solved where the majority 
leader and minority leader have sug- 
gested that it should be solved; namely, 
in the States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to ask the 
Senator from New Mexico if he could 
tell me how we could divide the acreage 
in North Carolina and cure the situation. 

Mr. ANDERSON: I have already said 
that the North Carolina situation is bad, 
but that is not the only bad situation. 

Mr. ERVIN. I do not see how we 
could cure the situation at the local level. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. It is impossible 
to hear what Senators say. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Has all time 
been used? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
only remaining time is controlled by the 
Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Does the 
Senator from New Mexico yield back the 
remainder of his time? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I have yielded back 
the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
for debate has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Is the ques- 
tion now on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from New Mexico? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. STENNIS. Is it correct to say 
that the vote now comes directly on the 
Anderson amendment, which would 
strike out the provision in the bill in- 
serted by the committee? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, have the yeas and nays been or- 
dered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered. The 
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question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON]. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL], 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. FREAR], 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KE- 
FAUVER], and the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Lone] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Sparkman] is absent because of illness 
in his family. 

On this vote, the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. DANIEL] is paired with the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Texas would vote yea“ and the Senator 
from Tennessee would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Sparkman] is paired with the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. BENDER]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Alabama would 
vote “nay” and the Senator from Ohio 
would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. Frear] is paired with the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Delaware would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Louisiana would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
BENDER] is necessarily absent and on 
this vote he is paired with the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. BENDER] would vote “yea” 
and the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN] would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. Cart- 
son] is detained on official business, and 
if present and voting, he would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 46, 
nays, 43, as follows: 


YEAS—46 
Aiken Curtis Martin, Pa. 
Allott Dirksen McCarthy 
Anderson Duff Millikin 
Barkley Dworshak Monroney 
Beall Goldwater Payne 
Bennett Hennings Potter 
Bible Hickenlooper FPurtell 
Bricker ka Saltonstall 
Bridges Humphrey Smith, Maine 
Bush Johnson, Tex. Smith, N.J. 
Butler Kerr Symington 
Capehart Knowland Watkins 
Case, N. J, Kuchel Welker 
Chavez Lehman Wiley 
Clements Malone 
Cotton Martin, Iowa 
NAYS—43 
Barrett Ives Neuberger 
Byrd Jackson O'Mahoney 
Case, S. Dak, Jenner Pastore 
Johnston, S. C. Robertson 
Eastland Kennedy Russell 
Ellender Laird Schoeppel 
Ervin Langer ott 
Flanders Magnuson Smathers 
Fulbright Mansfield Stennis 
George McClellan Thurmond 
Gore McNamara Thye 
Green Morse Williams 
Hayden Mundt Young 
Hill Murray 
Holland Neely 
NOT VOTING—7 í 
Bender Frear Sparkman 
Carlson Kefauver 
Daniel Long 
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So Mr. ANDERSON’s amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment “3-6-56-D,” and ask that 
it be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from North 
Dakota will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 30, be- 
tween lines 17 and 18, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

LIMITATION ON IMPORTS OF SURPLUS AGRICUL- 
TURAL COMMODITIES 

Sec, 310. If at the beginning of any calen- 
dar year the Secretary of Agriculture deter- 
mines that there is a surplus of any agricul- 
ture commodity in the United States, no 
such commodity, including products com- 
posed wholly or in chief value of any such 
commodity, shall be permitted to be en- 
tered, or withdrawn from warehouse, during 
any such calendar year which would cause 
the total quantity of such commodity en- 
tered, or withdrawn from warehouse, during 
any such calendar year, to exceed the annual 
average for imports of such commodity en- 
tered, or withdrawn from warehouse, during 
the 3 years immediately preceding such cal- 
endar year. 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. President, the purpose of this 
amendment is to curtail imports of agri- 
cultural commodities to the level of the 
previous 3-year average, for commodities 
which are in surplus. We have greatly 
increased some of our imports in recent 
years. Imports of pork products have 
increased in the past 2 years. Over the 
years we have imported a great deal of 
grain. During the past 5-year period we 
have imported half a billion bushels of 
feed grains. 

The half billion bushels of feed grain 
which were imported were not needed. 
We already had all we needed. The im- 
ports greatly contributed to our surpluses 
of grains, and lowered the price of feed 
grains. Lower feed grain prices in turn 
are largely responsible for present meat 
surpluses. 

For the fiscal year 1954-55, 1,497,000,- 
000 bushels of oats were produced, but 
only about 300 million bushels of. this 
oats reached the terminal markets. Our 
imports for that year were 20 million 
bushels. Thus, 7 percent of all the oats 
reaching the terminal markets were of 
foreign origin. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have a table relating to the total 
production and the imports of oats and 
barley printed at this point in the 
REcorp. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Fiscal year 1954-55 
Oats: Bushels 
Total production 1, 497, 000, 000 


Left the farm to commer- 
cial channels 


Imports. swe AN Sa 20, 000, 000 


About 7 percent of the oats on the United 
States market were of foreign origin. 


Barley: Bushels 
Total production 371, 000, 000 
Left the farm to commercial 

hann see woe cance 125, 000, 000 
Imports seis SE 24, 000, 000 


About 20 percent of the barley on the 
United States market was of foreign origin, 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from North Dakota 
give the figures on rye? 

Mr. YOUNG. I regret that I.do not 
have the figures on rye. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. My infor- 
matiton is that the United States pro- 
duction of rye in the fiscal year 
1954-55 was 21,861,000 bushels. The 
importations were 3,448,000. Even as 
against the total amount, that is better 
than 15 percent; it is almost 16 percent 
of the rye imports. But if we eliminate 
from the amount which goes to market 
that which is fed, the percentage of rye 
imported would be tremendously high. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I think later figures are 
available than those given by the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota. Last year we 
raised about 23 million bushels of rye, 
and imported 12 million bushels. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Last 
year? 

Mr. LANGER. Yes. I obtained those 
figures from the Secretary of Agriculture 
at a hearing before the committee. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Iam glad 
to have that information, because it 
points up the real problem to which the 
amendment is directed. 

Mr. YOUNG. I think barley is in an 
even worse situation. During the last 
fiscal year, 371 million bushels of barley 
were produced in the United States. Of 
that amount, 125 million bushels reached 
the terminal markets. Imports of barley 
into the United States were 24 million 
bushels, or 20 percent of all the barley 
reaching the terminal markets was of 
foreign origin. Whenever 20 percent of 
any commodity reaching the terminal 
markets is of foreign origin, it is bound to 
have a serious and adverse effect on the 
cash price of that commodity. 

The main purpose of introducing the 
amendment is that if the soil bank works, 
as it is thought it will, and if it increases 
the price of agricultural commodities, 
there will be more trouble with imports 
in the future than there is now. 

What the amendment does is to limit 
the imports of any commodity which is 
in surplus to the average amount of the 
importations of the previous 3 years. I 
think most Senators are familiar with the 
situation. 

I may say, however, that the House 
may object to an amendment which has 
to do with imports. I have consulted 
with our legislative counsel, and they 
have prepared a memorandum for me. 
They believe the amendment is germane. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the memorandum prepared by 
the legislative counsel may be printed at 
this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

MEMORANDUM FOR SENATOR YOUNG 

This memorandum is in response to your 
inquiry as to whether an amendment drafted 
in this office for you to S. 3183, now pending 
before the Senate, is objectionable on the 
grounds that it is a bill for raising revenue 


within the meaning of the constitutional 
provision that “all bills for raising revenue 
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shall originate in the House of Represent- 
atives” (art. I, sec. 7, clause 1). 

The time element involved prohibits a 
thorough examination of the question, and 
therefore, any conclusion reached in this 
memorandum must necessarily rest upon 
cursory research, 

In order to determine whether the amend- 
ment in question is a revenue measure which 
may not originate in the Senate, it is nec- 
essary not only to determine what the pur- 
pose of the amendment is, but also how the 
amendment proposes to accomplish that pur- 

. The amendment reads as follows: 

“Sec. 310. If at the beginning of any cal- 
endar year the Secretary of Agriculture de- 
termines that there is a surplus of any agri- 
culture commodity in the United States, no 
such commodity, including products com- 
posed wholly or in chief value of any such 
commodity, shall be permitted to te entered, 
or withdrawn from warehouse, during any 
such calendar year which would cause the 
total quantity of such commodity entered, 
or withdrawn from warehouse, during any 
such calendar year, to exceed the annual 
average for imports of such commodity 
entered, or withdrawn from warehouse, dur- 
ing the 3 years immediately preceding such 
calendar year.” : 

The apparent purpose of the amendment is 
to limit, by a specified formula, the quanti- 
tative imports of certain agricultural com- 
modities. This action would be accom- 
plished by the imposition of an embargo on 
such commodities when the imports of such 
commodities reach a certain predetermined 
limit. 

Bills which impose taxes upon the people, 
directly or indirectly, or which lay duties or 
excises, are clearly revenue bills. However, 
bills for other purposes, which only inci- 
dentally create revenue, are not always held 
to be revenue bills within the meaning of the 
Constitution. 

Assuming, as would appear to be obvious, 
that no argument can be made that the 
amendment in question has a primary pur- 

“raising revenue,” the remaining possi- 
ble contention is that by imposing a limita- 
tion upon the imports of agricultural com- 
modities, customs and duties from the im- 
ports of such commodities will be reduced, 
thereby making the amendment a provision 
relating to revenue within the purview of 
the above cited constitutional provision. 

No authority directly on the point has been 
found. However, Story says in discussing the 
revenue clause of the Constitution: * * 
the history of the origin of the power already 
suggested abundantly proves that it has 
been confined to bills to levy taxes in the 
strict sense of the words, and has not been 
understood to extend to bills for other pur- 
poses, which may incidentally create rev- 
enue.” (I Story on the Constitution (fifth 
edition) sec. 880.) 

There have been at least two Supreme 
Court cases sustaining measures originating 
in the Senate under the so-called doctrine 
of “incidental purpose.” In Twin City Bank 
v. Nebeker (1897) (167 U. S. 196), it was held 
that the imposition of a tax upon the circu- 
lation of notes of national banks, upon their 
deposits, and upon their capital stock, by an 
act the primary purpose of which was to pro- 
vide a national currency, did not make the 
act a revenue law. The Court, therefore, 
held that the act was not open to objection 
because it had originated in the Senate as 
the imposition of the tax was merely inci- 
dental to the main purpose of the act. An- 
other case illustrating the same point is 
Millard v. Roberts (1906) (202 U. S. 429). In 
this case the statute authorized payments to 
certain railroads in the District of Columbia 
for elevating tracks, the construction of a 
station, and other improvements, the cost to 
be levied and assessed upon the taxable prop- 
erty in the District of Columbia. The Court 
dismissed the argument that the act was 
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unconstitutional as having originated in the 
Senate by briefly citing the Twin City Bank 
case and adding that “Whatever taxes are 
imposed are but means for the purposes pro- 
vided by the act.” Here again the provision 
for the tax was merely an incidental provi- 
sion. 

However, it should be noted that such 
opinions have not been looked upon with 
favor in at least one instance. Commenting 
on one of these cases, Twin City Bank v. 
Nebeker, Judge Hough in his opinion in 
Hubbard v. Lowe (1915) (226 Fed. 135), hold- 
ing unconstitutional the first Cotton Futures 
Act because it was a tax measure and had 
originated in the Senate, observed: “It has 
sometimes required a good deal of mental 
strain to demonstrate that some piece of 
legislation originating in the Senate was not 
‘a bill for raising revenue“ 

A circuit court of appeals case, Bertelsen 
v. White (1933) (65 F. (2d) 719), contains 
language which indicates that the court finds 
significant the fact that the section there 
in question, section 23 of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act of June 5, 1920, which altered the 
method of ascertaining the net income sub- 
ject to the war-profits and excess-profits 
taxes imposed by title III of the Revenue 
Act of 1918, had the effect of diminishing 
revenue rather than raising it. The court 
held that although section 23 amended title 
III, section 301 (b), of the Internal Revenue 
Act of 1918, it did not thereby become a 
revenue measure since the amendment was 
only incidental to the primary purpose which 
was to establish an American merchant 
marine. 

It is believed that even though the amend- 
ment in question might have an effect upon 
customs and duties and might have the effect 
of imposing an embargo, such effects are so 
remote and incidental to the purpose of the 
amendment that they cannot logically be 
said to have the result of making the amend- 
ment a revenue measure within the meaning 
of the constitutional provision requiring such 
measures to originate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Regardless of opinion and precedent the 
House might object to the amendment if 
adopted by the Senate. It may be safely 
said without citing authority that the House 
jealously guards its prerogative as to revenue 
legislation, and if it is of the opinion that 
the amendment in question is a revenue 
measure within the meaning of the Consti- 
tution it would no doubt insist that no such 
measure might originate in the Senate. It 
would only be speculation on our part to 
say what the position of the House would 
be in this case; however, it is felt that the 
amendment here under consideration is not 
a bill for raising revenue within the mean- 
ing of the constitutional provisions and may, 
therefore, properly originate in the Senate. 

Respectfully, 
Hud C. Evans, 
Assistant Counsel. 
Marcu 6, 1956. 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, despite 
the fact that the legislative counsel of 
the Senate believes the amendment is 
germane, I want the Senate to know 
there is a possibility the House might 
return the bill if the amendment were 
included by the Senate and were retained 
by the House conferees. However, I be- 
lieve no harm would be done by approv- 
ing the amendment. It would go a long 
way toward curbing the unnecessary im- 
portation of agricultural commodities 
which are already in surplus. 

If the soil bank works, as it is believed 
it will work, and if it raises the prices of 
commodities to 90 percent or 100 percent 
of parity, we shall have more trouble 
with imports than we have had before. 
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Unfortunately, in the last 5 years or 
more, the importation of agricultural 
commodities into the United States has 
been on the increase. Exports have de- 
creased from what they were 5 years ago. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator ‘yield? 

Mr. YOUNG. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. The Senator, of course, 
is aware of the fact, is he not, that we 
were getting $1.80 for rye until 12 million 
bushels of rye came into the United 
States from Canada. The price of rye 
then went down to about 70 cents a 
bushel. 

Mr. YOUNG. My distinguished col- 
league is absolutely correct. The cash 
price of rye at present is below the sup- 
port levels. It would not at all be neces- 
sary for the cash price of rye to be below 
the support levels if we had only sense 
enough to curtail our imports. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp tables relating to imports of feed 
grains and also the imports of pork and 
pork products and beef and veal and 
their products. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Grain imports in millions 
Fiscal or marketing years] 


1952-53 | 1953-54 195455 (esti- 

mate) 
— 68.6 79. 7 20.0 20.0 
Barley 24.9 38.3 24.1 25.0 
Rye- ee r 5.6 13.4 3.4 3.0 
Feed wheat.. =| 20.4 4.3 2.9 3.0 
All wheat 21.6 6.5 4.4 4.0 


(information obtained from Schaefner—USDA,) 


Pork and pork product imports (except 
lard) 
[Calendar years] 
Pounds 
146, 026, 000 
- 170, 327, 000 
150, 456, 000 


Beef and veal imports (including beef-veal 
products) 


{Calendar years] 


125, 692, 000 

111, 601, 000 

Source: Jaffe Livestock and Meat Products 

Division, Foreign Agriculture Service, USDA. 
TRIP LEASING LEGISLATION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from North Dakota yield 1 
minute to me? 

Mr. YOUNG. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, there will 
shortly come up on the Senate floor, 
following completion of action on the 
farm parity bill, an important piece of 
legislation, S. 898—commonly referred 
to as the trip leasing bill. 

I bring up this matter now, while the 
farm bill is under debate, because it is 
really a part and parcel of the program 
for the protection of the farmers of the 
Nation. 

It is designed to preserve, by statute, 
the right of farmers, cooperative asso- 
ciations, private carriers, and other agri- 
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cultural haulers, to lease their trucks 
to authorized motor carriers, for back 
hauls, and for other short periods of 
time, rather than having to return empty 
in the direction of the areas where their 
trucks are usually based. 

A bill of this nature has been necessi- 
tated by the proposed imposing on the 
part of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission of a 30-day minimum limita- 
tion on the length of time for which a 
truck might be leased. And, so, there is a 
continuing threat that unless a clear 
policy is established by statute, the ICC 
might, at will, reinstate such an arbi- 
trary limitation, or even a more stringent 
one, as applied to trucks hauling agri- 
cultural commodities. 

Now, Mr. President, I raise this issue, 
while the present farm parity bill is 
under debate, because it is part and 
parcel of assuring a fair break for the 
farmer. Trip leasing, such as is sup- 
ported by S. 898, not only promotes econ- 
omy in transportation charges for the 
movement of farm goods from farm to 
consumer, but it also results in efficient 
and full utilization of equipment, and in 
balanced operations for both the lessor 
and lessee motor carriers. 

The bill would not effect any changes 
in present trip leasing practices. It 
would, however, wisely make certain by 
law that in the future the ICC does not 
put into effect any harmful regulation 
such as it has attempted in the past. 

I point out that favoring this legisla- 
tion are such splendid groups as the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, the 
National Grange, and the National Milk 
Producers Federation, together with the 
Dairy Industry Committee. The Depart- 
ments of Agriculture and Interior favor 
it; the National Potato Council favors 
it; the National Livestock Producers As- 
sociation, the National Farmers Union, 
the American Association of Nursery- 
men—and many others. 

I point out further that if we are to 
be consistent in passing the present farm 
parity bill, we can hardly fail to pass a 
bill which will also help the farmer and 
the farm co-op. 

My State of Wisconsin is one of the 
great cooperative States of the Union, 
and I have been pleased to hear from Mr. 
Homer L. Brinkley, executive vice presi- 
dent of the National Council of Farmer 
Cooperatives, vigorously endorsing this 
measure and analyzing it most carefully 
and objectively. 

I have in my hand, too, a great many 
representative messages from my State. 
For example, there is a message from 
one of our most prominent businessmen, 
active in civic affairs and in constructive 
political work. He points out that 
“trucks hauling products from Wiscon- 
sin, such as milk, cheese, butter, and so 
forth, to the East, pick up under lease 
arrangement seafood and other products 
from the East to haul back to Wisconsin. 
This gives them a payload in both di- 
rections, and makes it cheaper for the 
shippers.” 

He goes on to point out: 

If this bill is not passed, the ICC will pre- 
vent the farm people and their carriers from 
returning to Wisconsin with a payload. 
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And he concludes: 
I believe it is in the best interests of Wis- 


consin to have this bill passed, and urge you 
to vote for it. 


I have in my hand the text of a wire 
from the Antigo, Wisconsin Truckers 
Association, urging strong support of the 
bill 


Mr. Charles Cruezinger, president of 
the Wisconsin Potato Association, has 
telegraphed me similarly. 

As a sample of other businessmen sup- 
porting it, Mr. Roy J. Denson, of the 
Perfect Seal Manufacturing Co., has 
wired: 

Small business firms, such as ours along 
with all the agricultural groups such as 
farmers, fishermen, fuel and food processors, 
will be greatly aided in their fight for sur- 
vival by the passage of the trip lease bill, 
S. 898. I sincerely hope you can throw your 
great prestige into the fight for the passage 
of this bill and thus against the railroad 
and giant trucking concerns who are fighting 
so hard against this bill. 


Under these circumstances, I believe 
that the judgment of the Senate Com- 
merce Committee in favorably report- 
ing the bill out should be followed. 

The House of Representatives, on June 
24, 1953, overwhelmingly passed a bill 
of this nature. But, unfortunately, the 
Senate did not take final action at that 
time. Now the House is awaiting our 
Senate decision, and I am hoping that 
the Senate will soon act accordingly. 

I thank the Senator from North Da- 
kota. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished minority leader yield time 
to me? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not think the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
North Dakota is exactly the way in which 
to handle this situation. Section 22 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933 
provides authority for limiting the im- 
portation of price-supported crops, 
when such imports would impair the 
support program. 

The amendment goes beyond price- 
supported commodities and provides a 
completely rigid formula for import re- 
strictions. 

A few years ago there was trouble 
about imports. They were not closely 
controlled. In 2 years, or so, there were 
66 million bushels of wheat imported, 
which ought not to have been imported. 
The importation was really in violation 
of the law. Large quantities of other 
grains were imported. However, that 
condition has been tightened in the last 
2 years. So far as I know, no edible 
wheat is being imported into the United 


States above the 800,000 bushel importa- 


tion limitation. The importation of 
oats has been pretty well stopped. I 
know the people in the northeastern part 
of the United States used to go to Can- 
ada to get oats; now they get oats from 
Ohio and other States of the Middle 
West. 

I do not know about rye. I do not sup- 
pose we produce all the rye we need, any- 
way. 
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It seems to me that what is sought to 
be accomplished by the amendment 
could best be handled through the pro- 
visions of section 22, which are workable 
if used. The fact that they were not 
enforced a few years ago should not 
react against the law itself. I think sec- 
tion 22 is now being invoked. I do not 
see any need to include the amendment 
in the bill. I appreciate the purpose 
and the intent of the Senator from 
North Dakota. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr.LANGER. In connection with the 
matter of rye, we had a hearing before 
the committee. We tried to have sec- 
tion 22 invoked. We waited 7 months 
before the Tariff Commission would act, 
even though we had the Department of 
Agriculture for us. 

Mr. AIKEN. Was rye selling at below 
the support level? 

Mr. LANGER. Yes. In other words, 
the cash price was 70 cents, as was 
stated by my colleague. Twelve million 
bushels of rye came into this country 
before the President stopped it. Of 
course, the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion simply bought that rye, at a loss 
to it. 

Mr. AIKEN. There is so little rye in 
any form consumed in Vermont that I 
do not know about that. I do know 
about the importation of oats and feed 
wheat. They were brought very much 
under control. Now we are using do- 
mestic, rather than Canadian crops for 
feed, as we used to. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. Then I shall yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. MUNDT]. 

Mr. President, it is true that the im- 
ports of oats during the last 2 or 3 years 
have greatly decreased. That has hap- 
pened for two reasons. One reason is 
that our domestic price is cheaper. A 
second reason is that the Canadian oat 
crop was much smaller. Barley imports 
are on the increase, and 20 percent of 
the barley which reaches the terminal 
markets is of foreign origin. 

Mr. AIKEN. I might say to the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota we are now get- 
ting our oats in the United States, not 
only because the price in the United 
States is better, but because the quality 
of the oats produced in the United States 
has been improving in the last 3 or 4 
years. One reason why Canadian oats 
were bought in past years was that the 
heavy, crinkly oats could be bought at 
& better price. That situation seems to 
have been straightened out. We in the 
northeast part of the country are using 
high-quality domestic oats. 

Mr. YOUNG. I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from South Dakota IMr. 
MonprT]. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I wish 
to discuss the amendment offered by my 
distinguished colleague from North Da- 
kota, who is one of the most consistent 
and constructive battlers on the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry for 
the cause of agriculture in the Midwest 
and throughout America. I wish to say 
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I am mighty happy to be associated with 
the Senator from North Dakota, the Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. BARRETT], 
and the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Curtis], in the preparation and the in- 
troduction of the amendment, because 
it seems to me that it strikes at the heart 
of one of the reasons why we have been 
concerned with this agricultural bill for 
these many long weeks and months. 

The amendment is something that 
strikes at the problem of surpluses, and 
strikes, in a sensible and logical manner, 
at the heart of the problem. It simply 
says, “Surely, the surpluses of America’s 
agricultural products are big enough 
now without having to import trouble 
and import surpluses and products 
which, in short order, will magnify our 
problem.” 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. As a matter of fact, 
the proposal treats the importer more 
generously than it does our own farm- 
ers. The importers are not frozen at 
the average level of the last 3 years, are 
they? 

Mr. MUNDT. Not only that, but we 
treat the importer much more gen- 
erously than we treat the American 
farmer, because the foreign exporter 
does not have to pay any tax to pro- 
vide the price support which he needs; 
but the American farmer, just like every 
other American citizen, is subject to 
taxes: What we are trying to do by 
the amendment is make this the agri- 
cultural bill of 1956 for the American 
farmer, instead of the agricultural bill 
of 1956 for farmers and exporters all 
over the world. It is as simple as 
that. 

There just is not any way that we are 
going to find dollars enough, or a way in 
which we can mint or mine money 
enough for the United States to provide 
price floors for all the farm products of 
the world. Until we stop trying to do 
that, until we recognize the utter futility 
of asking people all over our country to 
pay taxes for a price support program 
for the Canadian grain farmer, for the 
Danish producer of butter and hams, 
for the Argentine farmer, for farmers 
and exporters from every area, we are 
never going to solve the problem of 
American surpluses. We may as well 
spend our time spitting in the sea; we 
do not have enough money to support 
farm prices around the world. 

We are pretty rich and we have pretty 
good tax collectors. They collect a lot 
of money. But they will not be able to 
collect it as fast as we shall spend it if 
we are going to continue ta try to have 
a price support program for everything 
farmers can produce in any country 
anywhere. 

The soil bank program is designed to 
increase farm prices. We hope it will. 
We believe it will. To the degree that 
the program works, it is going to in- 
crease the prices of farm products. To 
the degree that it increases the prices 
of farm products and works, it is going 
to attract additional imports from 
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abroad. And to the degree it does that, 
we intensify the silly process, in which 
we have been engaged for well over 10 
years, of trying to run a price support 
program for the American farmers and 
an import market for world products at 
the same time. 

This is about our only chance to put 
economic sanity in the struggle against 
the problem of surpluses, and to do 
something sensible from the standpoint 
of the American taxpayer. Not much 
has been said about him. We have been 
talking about the American farmer. Yet 
we are going to have to rely on the 
largesse of the American taxpayer to 
foot the bill, which is going to be sizable. 
That is proper since this is a national 
problem, but we should not waste our 
money. But, as we begin, we should at 
least write rules of the game that will 
work, and not rules of the game which 
have built into them a braking mech- 
anism, because imports will have a ten- 
dency to force prices down and to put 
immediate and effective brakes on any 
upward trends. 

If there ever has been an amendment 
offered, during the debate on the agri- 
cultural bill, which should be agreed to 
overwhelmingly, it is this one. I rec- 
ommend the adoption of the amendment 
by an overwhelming vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kxx- 
NEDY in the chair). The time of the 
Senator has expired. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield me 5 min- 
utes? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. 
how much time have I left? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 26 minutes remaining. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, first I 
should like to say I think the Senator 
from South Dakota is seeing things 
when he says he is worried about the 
imports of Danish butter. We do not 
import into this country any Danish 
butter. 

If imports to be made in the future 
are restricted to the average annual im- 
ports during the last 3 years, the great 
agricultural States east of Ohio are not, 
going to be able to import any oats at 
all, no matter how much they may need 
them, so long as there is an available 
supply in this country, and no matter 
at what price the oats are held. The 
amendment would have a very bad 
effect. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I should 
first like to make a parliamentary in- 
quiry and ask if the amendment is 
germane, as it deals with imports. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the precedents of this body and the 
precedents of the other body, the matter 
would be referred to the membership 
for a decision. If the Senator makes a 
point of order, under the precedents it 
will be referred to the membership of 
the Senate. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I make 
the point of order that the amendment 
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would affect revenue, and therefore is 
not germane to the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. When 
the point of order is made, it will have 
to be decided by reference to the mem- 
bership of the Senate. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota will state it. 

Mr. MUNDT. In such case, will the 
same rule not apply here as applies in 
the House of Representatives, namely, 
that if a point of order is to be raised 
against an amendment, it cannot be 
raised until the time available on the 
amendment has been fully used? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; 
the point of order will not be in order 
until all time available on the amend- 
ment has either been used or yielded 
back. 

Mr. MUNDT. So I understand that 
the point of order is not now in order; 
is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct; the point of order is not now 
in order. 

Mr. AIKEN. Then, Mr. President, I 
say that the amendment would seriously 
restrict imports in the future, and the 
time might come when we would very 
badly need those imports, even though 
there might be an adequate supply in 
the United States, for the price could 
be held so high as to be prohibitive. 

So, Mr. President, I am interested in 
what the Senator says about our holding 
umbrellas over other countries. We have 
done that, we have held a 90-percent 
umbrella over them until we have lost 
our business to those countries, One 
reason why I have not supported high 
supports more than I have is that I felt 
that they encouraged greatly increased 
production and imports from other 
countries. 

But I think that in the event of 
possible contingencies this amendment 
would practically work hardships upon 
the dairymen in the Northeast and those 
in the Southeast part of the United 
States, as well as California and possibly 
other feed-consuming States of the West. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to my senior colleague. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
senior Senator from North Dakota is 
recognized for 3 minutes. 

Mr. LANGER. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. President, I simply wish to point 
out the difference between the way Can- 
ada takes care of her farmers and the 
way the United States takes care of the 
farmers of our country. A year ago I 
got in touch with the Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture, Mr. Morse; and it was 
entirely agreed that we would get 200,000 
bushels of Selkirk wheat, which was so 
badly needed in North Dakota for seed. 
Agreement had been reached with Ot- 
tawa to import the wheat. Then, over- 
night, an embargo was declared by Can- 
ada on Selkirk wheat. Nevertheless, 
there was some Selkirk wheat in this 
country; but the effect of that develop- 
ment was to raise the price to 7, 8, or 9 
dollars a bushel. In various parts of 
North Dakota the farmers paid 7, 8, or 9 
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dollars a bushel, and in some cases $10 
a bushel, for Selkirk wheat. 

We had a magnificent crop. The seed 
was certified; and the farmers proceeded 
to raise the wheat from the seed last 
spring. ; 

But now we suddenly find Canada 
exporting to the United States 680,000 
bushels, and seiling it at between $2.35 
and $2.50 a bushel. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will my 
colleague yield to me? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. Our average importa- 
tion of oats for the last 3 years has 
been 39 million bushels. The estimated 
importation for this fiscal year is 20 
million bushels. So the people of the 
United States could import more next 
year than they are importing this year. 
The amendment affects only commod- 
ities which are in surplus supply, and 
limits imports to the average of the 
previous 3 years. 

Mr. LANGER. I may say, in connec- 
tion with rye, that we raised 23 million 
bushels, and imported 12 million bush- 
els. When the price goes from $1.80 to 
70 cents, and the Commodity Credit 
Corporation buys the rye and stores it 
and pays storage on it, certainly some- 
thing should be done to stop the im- 
portation of rye. We called on the Tar- 
iff Commission, and submitted the mat- 
ter to the Department of Agriculture. 
It took 7 months before we got a di- 
rective from the President of the United 
States to stop the importation of rye. 

I think that what my colleague has 
said in regard to oats is equally true 
of any other agricultural commodity 
which is imported into the United States. 
In one day 250,000 bushels of rye were 
imported. My colleague is familiar with 
what happened in connection with oats, 
in the case of the Cargill suit. 

The distinguished Senator from Ver- 
mont has said that some wheat shipped 
into the United States was unfit for 
human consumption; and on that basis 


the importation of such wheat was. 


stopped by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. At- 
LOTT in the chair). The Senator from 
Louisiana is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, this is 
a very far-reaching amendment, and it 
has not received study by the committee. 

The amendment would prohibit the 
importation in any year of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities and their products 
in amounts in excess of the average of 
imports for those commodities for the 
preceding 3 years. The amendment 
would be applicable to each and every 
agricultural commodity, or products of 
them, determined by the Secretary of 
Agriculture to be in surplus supply, and 
would cut across the many trade agree- 
ments we now have. It strikes me that 
before an amendment of this character is 
adopted, it should receive the full study 
of the committees which would have an 
interest in not only the substantive legis- 
lation, but its effects, as well. 
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Mr. President, this matter has been 

many times on the floor of the 

Senate in connection with our various 

Agricultural Adjustment Acts, beginning 

with the act of 1933, and as subsequently 
amended. 

Personally, Iam in sympathy with the 
amendment. Yet, it would, as I have 
stated, cut across many of the trade 
agreements we now have with various 
countries of the world, and this factor 
alone is sufficient evidence for me to 
believe that it would be unwise to adopt 
this amendment at this time, without 
more study. 

It will be recalled that section 22 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933, 
as amended, provides a way by which the 
importation of products in surplus sup- 
ply can be treated so as to make it almost 
impossible for them to be imported into 
the United States in quantities which 
would adversely affect our farm program. 

I refer specifically to subsection (a) of 
section 22, which sets out the manner 
and method by which the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall proceed whenever in 
his opinion there is in the United States 
a surplus of any commodity which is 
eligible for price support. He can bring 
the situation to the attention of the Pres- 
ident; and if the President agrees with 
the Secretary of Agriculture that further 
importation of such commodity would 
do violence to any of our farm price pro- 
grams, the President then has the right 
to call upon the Tariff Commission to 
examine the matter. If the report by the 
Tariff Commission is favorable—in other 
words, if the facts found by the Tariff 
Commission are in accord with the view 
expressed by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture—then the President, on the basis of 
such investigations, may proceed as 
follows: 

If, on the basis of such investigation and 
report to him of findings and recommenda- 
tions made in connection therewith, the 
President finds the existence of such facts— 


That is to say, that the commodity is 
in surplus supply, and that the importa- 
tion of the commodity does violence to 
our farm program— 
he shall by proclamation impose such fees 
not in excess of 50 percent ad valorem, or 
such quantitative limitations on any article 
or articles which may be entered, or with- 
drawn from warehouse, for consumption as 
he finds and declares shown by such inves- 
tigation to be necessary in order that the 
entry of such article or articles will not ren- 
der or tend to render ineffective, or materially 
interfere with, any program or operation re- 
ferred to in subsection (a) of this section— 


It strikes me that if the President were 
to exercise the authority now granted to 
him under section 22, he could easily 
meet the situation to which the distin- 
guished Senator from North Dakota and 
other Senators are referring. 

Mr, AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. It is assumed that the 
amendment applies only to grains. That 
is what we have been talking about. If 
the Senator will read the amendment 
carefully, he will find that it applies to 
anything manufactured from agricul- 
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tural products. If this amendment were 
approved, it would automatically result 
in an immediate cutback in textiles im- 
ported into this country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Louisiana has 
expired. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 more minutes. 

Mr. AIKEN. I am very much in favor 
of protecting our textile industry, and I 
know that efforts are being made to de- 
vise some protection for it. But if we go 
back 3 years, when there was very little 
being imported into this country, we 
shall have to slash the importation of all 
kinds of textiles into this country imme- 
diately upon the enactment of this pro- 
vision. It seems to me it is going a 
bit too far when we do something affect- 
ing every single person in the United 
5 with a snap amendment such as 


I shall ask for the yeas and nays on 
the amendment. 

4 ER. What is really ob- 
jectionable about the amendment, in my 
judgment, in that it would cut across 
the many trade agreements we now 
have. As the distinguished Senator from 
Vermont has just indicated, this provi- 
sion would operate automatically if im- 
ports were in excess of the average 
amount imported during the past 3 
years, There is no question that the 
amendment might be of advantage to 
many segments of our farm economy, 
but in the long run we might lose more 
than we would gain. 

Let me say to my good friend from 
North Dakota that we now have before 
us, as he knows, several bills on the sub- 
ject of import quotas. I think two of 
them were introduced by the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND]. I told him, as well as my 
good friend from South Carolina, who is 
very much interested in obtaining enact- 
ment of legislation to curtail the impor- 
tation of cotton goods from Japan and 
other countries, that if we ascertain that 
our committee has jurisdiction over the 
problem I shall gladly recommend to the 
committee that we look into it and en- 
deavor to report out legislation looking 
toward alleviating the situation. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. I am curious to know 
what the Senator from Louisiana would 
Suggest as another means of curtailing 
imports of commodities already in sur- 
plus. We have had section 22. That 
seemed ineffective. We had quotas on 
imports of oats and barley. They have 
been abandoned. There is little now to 
stop imports pouring in, at a time when 
we already have surpluses. I think the 
present law might be effective if it were 
properly administered. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is 
aware of the fact that I am in complete 
sympathy with what he is trying to 
accomplish. 

Mr. YOUNG. I know that. 

Mr. ELLENDER. If we could limit 
the provision to some of the commodities 
which the Senator mentions, there 
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might not be too much objection to it. 
However, the amendment covers every 
surplus commodity, and whatever is 
produced from such commodities. It is 
so broad that there is no question that it 
would do violence to our trade agree- 
ments and cause more trouble than we 
are looking for. 

As I have just indicated, under sec- 
tion 22, if the Secretary of Agriculture 
chose to perform his duty and the Presi- 
dent were to follow the suggestion made 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, this situ- 
ation could be remedied without addi- 
tional legislation. I believe the problem 
can be solved more easily and expedi- 
tiously by the Republican Members of 
Congress urging the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, as well as the President; to use 
the machinery which Congress has al- 
ready provided in order to accomplish 
the purpose the Senator seeks to accom- 
plish. 

Mr. YOUNG. The Senator from North 
Dakota realizes that it is not a perfect 
amendment. I did the best I could to 
correct a bad situation. In the past 5 
years we have increased our imports of 
agricultural commodities at a time when 
we have decreased our exports. The 
movement is running in the wrong direc- 
tion. If the soil-bank program works, 
as we hope it will, raising prices of agri- 
cultural commodities will cause more and 
more trouble with imports. It will 
nullify all the effects of the soil bank, 
on which we expect to spend 81 ½ billion 
a year. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am certain my 
good friend from North Dakota will agree 
that if the soil bank operates as we hope 
it will, a good many of the surpluses will 
be eliminated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Louisiana has 
expired. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 more minute. 

Mr. President, it is entirely possible 
that if the soil bank works well, the 
distressing situation with which we are 
now confronted with respect to wheat, 
cotton, and other commodities will be 
dissipated. 

I repeat that I am in thorough sym- 
pathy with what the Senator from North 
Dakota is trying to accomplish. I think 
it is immoral for us to dip down into the 
Treasury to support farm prices, and, 
on the other hand, permit other coun- 
tries to add to our own surpluses by ship- 
ping more of the same products to the 
United States. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I should like to in- 
quire, first, of my distinguished col- 
league, if he would be willing to modify 
his amendment so as to cover only 
wheat, oats, and barley, and rye. Also 
I wish to ask the Senator from Louisiana 
if such a modified amendment would be 
satisfactory? 

Mr. ELLENDER. So far as I am con- 
cerned, it would assist producers of those 
crops, but cotton producers would want 
a similar provision in their favor. 
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Mr. LANGER. Cotton could be in- 
cluded. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I have said, no 
matter what language is used, the im- 
port quotas would operate automatically. 
There is no discretion. If the amount 
proposed to be imported is in excess of 
the 3-year average, it is prohibited from 
coming in, without any further admin- 
istrative action. 

Mr. LANGER. Going back to section 
22, the Senator knows that we had a 
reduction in wheat acreage. The result 
was that the farmers wanted to seed rye 
or barley instead of wheat. At a hearing 
before the Antimonopoly Committee in 
Chicago, dealing with that situation, we 
heard Mr. Morse and other members of 
the Department of Agriculture. It re- 
quired 7 months to get an order from the 
President to bar imports from Canada. 
So, of course, the time went by to seed 
barley or rye. 

Knowing how sympathetic the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana is toward agriculture, 
if my colleague from North Dakota were 
to modify his amendment as indicated, I 
ask the Senator from Louisiana whether 
it would be acceptable. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. ELLENDER. A good Republican, 
and my friend from North Dakota is a 
good Republican, ought to be able to get 
the President to act very quickly. 

Mr. LANGER. My experience has 
been that many more Democrats have 
influence at the White House than do 
Republicans. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I should 
like to say to my colleague that I would 
not wish to amend my amendment to 
include only grains, because during this 
year pork has been in very serious 
trouble. 

I yield 3 minutes to the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. ELLENDER. How much time do 
I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 6 minutes remaining. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from North 
Dakota. He has done a great service in 
calling attention to a very difficult mat- 
ter, which I believe needs study and con- 
sideration. While the statute provides 
that action can be taken in case of sur- 
pluses, what we must do today is study 
both ends of the problem. Let us take, 
for example, cheese. The Government 
has approximately 300 million pounds of 
cheese in storage, which it has acquired. 
From looking at the table of exports and 
imports however, I find that in the years 
1954 and 1955, we have imported into 
this country 50 million pounds of all 
kinds of cheese, every type of which, 
practically, we manufacture in Wiscon- 
sin. I cannot think of myself as being 
only a Senator from Wisconsin. I am a 
Senator who represents the entire United 
States. The United States is buying 
cheese, and all the people are paying 
for it. 

There is another question involved 
here. Probably it has been stressed by 
other Senators. However, we know that 
the minimum price fixes the general 
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price. Therefore it is all important to 
farmers that they get a reasonable re- 
turn on their investment, whether they 
produce milk or other products., and 
that they get what might be called the 
cost of production plus a reasonable 
return. 

If imported cheese is sold to the con- 
sumer for less than Wisconsin cheese 
is sold, the cheesemaker of Wisconsin 
will not be able to sell his cheese. The 
result is that Uncle Sam buys it, under 
the present law. 

Therefore there are three parties to 
be considered. There is the producer 
of the milk. the producer of the cheese, 
and Uncle Sam, to say nothing of the 
consumer. Therefore, I say that the 
distinguished Senator from North Da- 
kota has brought up an important 
subject. 

I heard the statement made by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Vermont that 
we did not import any butter. Of course 
the record shows that we do import but- 
ter. In 1954 and 1955 we imported but- 
ter from Canada, the Argentine, Den- 
mark, New Zealand, and other countries. 
We imported 720,000 pounds. That is 
not very much. However, we must com- 
pete with that butter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. YOUNG. I yield 2 more minutes 
to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. WILEY. We must compete also 
with the product called oleo. That 
product has taken over a large percent 
of the spread market of this country. 
Butter used to represent about 70 per- 
cent of the spread market. Now that 
oleo has come into the market, it has 
taken over about 60 percent of the spread 
market. Then, on top of it all, butter is 
imported. What do the exporters get 
for their butter, and how does that price 
fix the price? The effect is not very 
much. However, I would say that 50 
million pounds of cheese of different 
kinds that are being imported have an 
immediate impact upon what is produced 
in the United States, and has the addi- 
tional effect of more or less fixing the 
price. 

Under the laws that exist today, as 
quoted by the distinguished chairman of 
the committee, authority already exists 
for the Government to protect its inter- 
ests. 

I realize also that foreign policy and 
foreign relations are involved. How- 
ever, the first law of human nature is 
self-preservation. The Good Book itself 
says that one should not neglect his own. 
It is therefore a matter of great impor- 
tance for the appropriate branches of 
government to reach a conclusion that 
will protect our own people. Therefore, 
I compliment the distinguished Senator 
from North Dakota for bringing up this 
matter. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may have printed in the REC- 
orp at this point a part of table 2, en- 
titled “Imports for Consumption” pub- 
lished in Foreign Agricultural Trade of 
February 1956. I ask only that the por- 
tion of the table relating to cheese be 
printed in the RECORD, 
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There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Table 2.—Imports (for consumption): Prin- 


cipal agricultural products, by countries of 
origin 1953-54 and 1954-55 


eet Denning 
Commodity imported and sted 
ey of origin 


1953-54 | 1054-55 


CHEESE 


Thousand) Thousand 


Swiss, Emmentaler, with eye for- 
: poon pounds 
2 2 


mation: 
Denm: 
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TaBLe 2.—Imports (for consumption): Prin- 
cipal agricultural products, by countries of 
„Origin 1953-54 and 1954-55—Continued 


Commodity imported and 
country of origin 
1954-55 
CHEESE—Continued 
Roquefort: 
3 . 
Other countries 
Fe ies LORS LE See 
Bring... cen 
Other cheese: 
Canada (including New- 
foundland and Labrador)... 5 
Latin American Republics: 
C 0 
Argentina S E 2 
Other Latin American 
Republles -iiie 0 
Total Latin American 
Republies 2 
S —— 
Europe: 
Nee K 5⁴¹ 
Denmark 924 
Netherlands... 129 
rance -a aito 56 
West German; 204 
Switzerland... 114 
Italy. 3,171 
Yugoslavia. 181 
Greece. 208 
Bulgaria. 14 
Other Europe 147 
Total, Europe 5, 689 
Other countries. .zss-.------> 9 
Tem DTE A E E: 5,705 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I yield 
a half minute to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold his suggestion for 
the time being? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Vermont withhold that 
suggestion? 

Mr. AIKEN. I withhold it. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I yield 
4 minutes to the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. MUND T. Mr. President, have the 
yeas and nays been ordered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No; 
there was not a sufficient second. 

Mr. MUNDT. May we have the as- 
surance of the chairman of the com- 
mittee that we will have a quorum call 
before a vote is taken, so that we may 
make another request for the yeas and 
nays? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The suggestion of 
the absence of a quorum has been tem- 
porarily withheld. It will be renewed. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I shall 
not take the full 4 minutes. I should like 
to say that I appreciate the very con- 
structive speech made by the senior 
Senator from Wisconsin, and I am 
happy that he corrected the misappre- 
hension of the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the committee, who did not real- 
ize that we were importing butter into 
the United States. Arithmetic and sta- 
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tistics are against him. The figures 
show that we are very definitely im- 
porting butter as well as cheese. 

I point out further that there is some- 


thing, however, the Senator from Ver- 


mont said with which I do agree. He 
said the amendment would affect every 
person in the United States. I concur 
in that statement. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield briefly to me? 

Mr. MUNDT. I shall be glad to yield 
in a moment. I concur in the state- 
ment of the Senator from Vermont, be- 
cause every citizen of the United States 
is a taxpayer, directly or indirectly. So 
indeed our amendment does affect every 
American. 

The amendment will make it unnec- 
essary in the future to tax American 
citizens to provide price supports for for- 
eign farmers. It does not cut back our 
imports. It takes the average of the 
past 3 years, which is pretty bad vis-a- 
vis the American taxpayer, and as it 
relates itself to the American producer. 
However, bad as it has been, large as are 
these imports, the provision would not 
come into effect except when and as im- 
ports expand beyond the 3-year aver- 
ages. However, if we expand imports: 
and if we try to put price floors under 
everything and everyone, at long last we 
will break the American taxpayer, and 
for that disaster no one will be taxed; to 
eure that there will be no price sup- 
Ports. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield a half minute to me? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. ; 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on this amend- 
ment. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I should 
like to make 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. i 

Mr. MUNDT. Have my 4 minutes ex- 
pired already? 

Mr. YOUNG. I yield 1 more minute 
to the Senator from South Dakota. i 

Mr. MUNDT. Then I shall suggest 
the absence of a quorum, because we 
are having some difficulty in getting a 
yea and nay vote. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, out 
of whose time is that to come, unless all 
time has been yielded back? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield a minute of my 
time for that purpose. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, my 
understanding of the parliamentary 
situation is that until all time has ex- 
pired and the Senate is prepared to vote, 
a quorum call is not in order unless it 
comes out of someone’s time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California is correct. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. If Senators on 
both sides of the question are prepared 
to yield back their time so that Sena- 
tors can vote, we can have a quorum call 
sae its coming out of someone's 

e. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 

Senator is correct. 5 
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Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, that be- 
ing the strange and unique rule, I won- 
der if I may be permitted to have a 
minute’s worth of time to have a quo- 
rum call. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
additional minute of the Senator from 
South Dakota has expired. [{Laughter.] 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Dakota has 4 min- 
utes. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I yield 
3% minutes to the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, what 
I have to say I think will prove to be 
germane to this discussion, but I wish 
to start on another note. I should not 
like to see the debate close without at 
least recording my feeling and what I 
regard as the position of the Department 
of Agriculture with reference to title IV. 
I did propose an amendment early in 
the discussion to strike that title. I 
shall not press the amendment, but F still 
believe that a record should be made and 
that I utter my own opposition, because 
I think the title is bad, although, if I 
had my choice as between the grain 
which covers a good section of the coun- 
try and the grain which involves only 
four States; I think I would choose the 
latter. 

Mr. President, there is a rice provision 
in the bill. Cuba is part of the pri- 
mary market for rice, and that would 
account for nearly 25 percent of the rice 
which is consumed at home, in indus- 
try, and for food purposes, I can en- 
vision that some other country might 
pick an independent republic and say, 
“That is our primary market,” and in a 
little while we would inherit some diffi- 
culties, particularly administrative diffi- 
culties. I can readily understand a rice 
exporter exporting rice to the Bahamas, 
to the Dominican Republic, or to Haiti, 
and going to the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration and getting $1.90 a bag, which 
is the certificate value, not letting the 
rice remain in the Bahamas, but sending 
it on to Cuba. There are a great many 
difficulties involved. In addition to that, 
I fancy we would invite retaliation. If 
we have 25 million bags of rice left over, 
what happens to it? It could go into 
industry for the manufacture of beer. 
It can be exported for table purposes. 
But, of course, we have got to get rid of 
25 million or 30 million bags of rice. 

This Nation is negotiating with Indo- 
china, with the Malayan States, with the 
Asiatic countries where rice is a staple 
commodity. We can do that so long as 
we can take counterpart funds. But 
that is something which a private ex- 
porter cannot do. What happens if we 
pull out the government? We will have 
a situation which might be disastrous 
to the rice industry itself. 

Another thing which could happen— 
and it is germane to this discussion—is 
that we can invite retaliation by dump- 
ing in other countries where, of course, 
they do not want their own markets 
broken. 

cil——312 
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I remember what was said to me in 
Rangoon, Burma, in June of last year. 
One of the Cabinet members said to me, 
“We do not like what you are doing.” 

I said, What are we doing?“ 

He said, “You are negotiating to send 
250,000 tons of rice to the Japanese mar- 
ket. That is our market.” 

The following day I was taken on a 
trip, and we went up and down the Irra- 
waddy River and saw warehouse after 
warehouse filled with surplus rice, with 
the market going down. 

If we trim some of their market they 
will get righteously indignant about it, 
and then what happens? The spirit of 
retaliation develops. 

Mr. President, whether we admit it or 
not, we are evidencing that spirit here 
on the floor of the Senate of the United 
States this very afternoon, because we 
have before us an amendment offered in 
the utmost of good faith. I sympathize 
entirely with the objective which our dis- 
tinguished friend from North Dakota has 
in mind, but it is a retaliation against 
the importation of goods from the out- 
side when we have a surplus here. My 
distinguished friend, for whom I have 
an affection which is as deep as the seas 
and as high as the stars, mentioned a 
moment ago that a few years back we 
tried to get 200,000 bushels of a certain 
type.of wheat for seed. We endeavored 
to get it from Canada, but Canada takes 
care of her own and would not permit its 
export. That was an embargo put on 
her own exporters, not on ours. But the 
situation is later reversed. We are evi- 
dencing in the Senate this afternoon 
what can happen in a parliamentary 
body in Formosa, in Cambodia, in Viet- 
nam, in China, in Korea, in any one of 
the great rice-consuming areas of the 
world. 

So, Mr. President, if we have a surplus 
of 25 million or 30 million bags of rice, 
under the two-price system, with the 
incentive pressures which are present, 
what will be the retaliation? It will not 
be strange; it will not be abnormal or 
extraordinary that they would rise in 
their places where they deliberate on the 
statutes of their country and give ex- 
pression to the very identical sentiments 
being uttered on the floor of the United 
States Senate this afternoon. 

I wish I could embrace the amend- 
ment which my friend has offered, but I 
am afraid I cannot. 

I went through the cheese battle. 
Where is my friend from Wisconsin who 
was speaking about cheese a moment 
ago? We were belabored in the Banking 
and Currency Committee when we wrote 
à provision with reference to section 2 
of the old Agricultural Act under which 
the Secretary shut off the importation 
of cheese. Whocametoseeus? Nearly 
every cheese importer in New York, Phil- 
adelphia, and elsewhere. They pro- 
tested that there were several kinds of 
cheese which had an appeal to a certain 
taste bud or to a person’s personal pref- 
erence for the succulency of one type 
of cheese over another, and very soon 
we were in cheese up to our ears. But 
we wrote the provision into the bill. 
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- I go back to rice, Mr. President. I 
sincerely hope that the General Agree- 
ment on Trade and Tariff is not being 
transgressed as a result of our arrange- 
ment with Cuba under the most-favored- 
nations clause. But those are the com- 
plications, Mr. President. I shall not 
urge that the amendment be rejected. 
I wish only to record my views and to 
Say that they are in accord with those 
of the Secretary of Agriculture in regard 
to 2 prices on rice and 2 prices on wheat, 
as well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Illinois has 
expired. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 more minute to the Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to embrace the amendment, 
but I am afraid that under the circum- 
stances I cannot do so. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, how 
much time have I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, NEU- 
BERGER in the chair). The Senator 
from North Dakota has one-half minute 
remaining, 

Mr, YOUNG. Mr. President, I modify 
my amendment as follows: 

On page 1, lines 1 and 2, strike out- 
“Limitation on Imports of Surplus Agri- 
cultural Commodities’; and in line 3, 
strike out “Sec. 310.” and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

Section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1933, as amended, is amended by add- 
ing a new paragraph (g), to read as follows. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from North Dakota, 
as modified. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, does 
any time on the amendment remain? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No time 
remains. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, is my 
amendment acceptable, as modified? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has the right to modify his 
amendment. The question before the 
Senate is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from North Dakota, 
as modified. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, how 
much time remains on each side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana has 1 minute. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield back the 
remainder of my time, and I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana withhold his 
suggestion of the absence of a quorum 
while I ask the minority leader if he 
will yield me 30 seconds out of the time 
on the bill so that I may make an inser- 
tion in the RECORD? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
withhold my suggestion of the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute on the bill to the Senator 
from New York. 
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(At this point Mr. Ives asked unani- 
mous consent for the insertion in the 
Recorp of a statement by him ap- 
ropos Hungarian Independence Day. 
The statement appears elsewhere in the 
RECORD.) 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana had suggested 
the absence of a quorum. The request 
for a quorum call was withheld pending 
@ unanimous-consent request by the 
Senator from New York. 

For what purpose does the Senator 
from Idaho rise? 

Mr. WELKER. I desire to offer an 
amendment to the amendment of the 
Senator from North Dakota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Idaho to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from North Dakota. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end of 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Youne], it is 
proposed to insert the following: 

Provided, That this paragraph shall not be 
effective with respect to any commodity or 
product concerning which the President has 
imposed appropriate import limitations un- 
der section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1933, as amended. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Idaho is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the amendment 
as amended. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Dakota will state it. 

Mr. MUNDT. As I understand, the 
Senator from Idaho is asking for the 
yeas and nays on the amendment of the 
Senator from North Dakota, as modified 
by the amendment of the Senator from 
Idaho. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment which the Senator from Idaho has 
proposed to the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota. The amend- 
ment of the Senator from North Dakota 
has not yet been modified by the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. WELKER. I should like to direct 
à question to the junior Senator from 
North Dakota. Will the Senator from 
North Dakota accept the modification by 
the junior Senator from Idaho of the 
amendment, as modified, of the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota? 

Mr. YOUNG. I am very happy to ac- 
cept the Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the amendment, as 
modified. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will advise the Senator from Idaho 
that since his modification of the amend- 
ment has been accepted by the Senator 
from North Dakota, the Senator from 
Idaho does not now have time in which 
to discuss his amendment. 

Mr. WELKER. Iam mindful of that. 
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I now offer an amendment to the 
amendment. I propose, on page 1, line 3, 
to strike out the following: 

If at the begininng of any calendar year 
the Secretary of Agriculture determines that 
there is a surplus of any agricultural com- 
modity in the United States. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Idaho to the amendment of the 
Senator from North Dakota will be stated 
for the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 1, 
line 3, it is proposed to strike out: 

If at the beginning of any calendar year 
the Secretary of Agriculture determines that 
there is a surplus of any agriculture com- 
modity in the United States. 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, the time 
for the quorum call to be taker out of my 
time on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Alken George Millikin 
Allott Goldwater Monroney 
Anderson Gore Morse 
Barkley Green Mundt 
Barrett Hayden Murray 
Beall Hennings Neely 
Bender Hickenlooper Neuberger 
Bennett Hill O'Mahoney 
Bible Holland Pastore 
Bricker Hruska Payne 
Bridges Humphrey Potter 
Bush Ives Purtell 
Butler Jackson Robertson 
Byrd Jenner Russell 
Capehart Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Carlson Johnston, 8. C. Schoppel 
Case, N. J. Kennedy Scott 

Case, 8. Dak. Kerr Smathers 
Chavez Knowland Smith, Maine 
Clements Kuchel Smith, N. J. 
Cotton Laird Stennis 
Curtis Langer Symington 
Dirksen Lehman Thurmond 
Douglas Magnuson Thye 

Duff Malone Watkins 
Dworshak Mansfield Welker 
Eastland Martin, Iowa Wiley 
Ellender Martin, Pa. Williams 
Ervin McCarthy Young 
Flanders McClellan 

Pulbright McNamara 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to withdraw my amendment to the 
amendment of the Senator from North 
Dakota, which I heretofore presented, 
and I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
Young amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr, KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes on the bill itself to the 
Senator from Vermont. 

Mr, AIKEN. Mr. President, I am op- 
posed to the amendment for several dif- 
ferent reasons, One is that it could be 
very harmful to every State in the Union 
that purchases mixed feeds or any dairy 
feed. I am also opposed to it because 
the amendment, besides restricting the 
importation of oats and barley from 
Canada at a time when we might des- 
perately need them—we do not need 
them now, but we might at some time 
in the future—would also mean the re- 
striction of imports of other products 
into the United States, 
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The purpose of the amendment is to 
preclude entry into the United States, 
in amounts greater than the annual 
average for the last 3 years, of any com- 
modities processed from agricultural 
commodities which are in surplus. 

If the amendment should become law, 
the effect of it would be immediately to 
cut back severely the importations of 
all cotton textile goods brought into the 
United States. It would also keep out 
of the United States various types of 
tobacco which our manufacturers re- 
quire for blending purposes. The result 
would be to violate agreements we have 
with almost every country in the world; 
all our trade agreements would be vio- 
lated. The amendment would soon re- 
strict our exports. 

Mr. President, although my time is 
limited, I wish to call attention to what 
the exports of agricultural commodi- 
ties mean to the United States: 

For the first 7 months of this fiscal 
year, we exported $1,945 million worth 
of agricultural commodities, or 5 percent 
above our exports for the corresponding 
period a year ago; and that was despite 
the fact that our cotton exports fell off 
disastrously. During the 7 months from 
July through January, we exported only 
950,000 bales of cotton, compared with 
2,277,000 bales in the same period last 
year—or a 60 percent drop. 

But let us see what we have done in 
the way of exporting other agricultural 
commodities, Mr. President: From July 
through January, tobacco exports were 
valued at $280 million, or 25 percent 
above the exports of the preceding year. 

We exported in that 7 months’ period, 
$620 million worth of grain and feeds, or 
30 percent above the amount we exported 
in 1954. 

We exported vegetable oil and oil seeds 
worth $233 million in that period—or a 
gain of 13 percent over the previous 
year. Think what that means to our 
cottonseed and our soybean producers. 

We exported $170 million worth of 
fruits and vegetables, or 10 percent 
over the exports last year. 

We exported $310 million worth of 
livestock products—or a gain of 17 per- 
cent over the exports in the same period 
the previous year. 

Mr. President, let us think twice be- 
fore we take any step which will harm 
our trade relations with other countries, 
because our exports of agricultural com- 
modities, even including grains and 
feed, far, far exceed the total of our 
imports. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from North Dakota on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Dakota is recog- 
nized for 2 minutes on the bill. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, as is so 
often the case, I shall have to disagree 
with my friend, the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. AIKEN]. He says this amend- 
ment will hurt the feed dealers. How- 
ever, we have a great surplus of feed 
grains in the United States. If the feed 
dealers do not wish to use United States- 
produced grains, they do not have to, 
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Last year and the year before we im- 
ported 20 million bushels of oats; but 
the year before that we imported 78 mil- 
lion bushels of oats. So, although we 
imported only 20 million bushels of oats 
last year, the average for the previous 
3 years is 39 million bushels. Therefore, 
under the provisions of the amendment, 
next year we could almost double our 
imports of oats from Canada; and that 
would not be affected by the amendment. 
Certainly such a limitation would not 
hurt New England feed users. 

Mr. President, our overall agricultural 
imports exceed our exports. If we read 
the record carefully, we will find that 
during the last 5 years we have increased 
our imports and have decreased our ex- 
ports of agricultural commodities. That 
is a very bad situation, These large im- 
ports are in a large measure responsible 
for our surpluses and depressed farm 
prices. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Munopr]. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the Senator 
from California very much. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota is recog- 
nized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I simply 
wish to reiterate, now that there is a 
reasonably good attendance of Senators 
in the Chamber, that this amendment 
is very much more important than might 
appear on its surface, because it enables 
us to do something with our American 
taxpayers’ money for the American 
farmers. The amendment will not shut 
off any of the imports now coming into 
the United States. Under the amend- 
ment, the imports of the past 3 years will 
be used as an average; and the amend- 
ment provides that that average cannot 
be exceeded. 

The point in regard to the soil bank 
is to increase prices above the average 
for the last few years. In other words, 
we are trying to make the American 
farmer more prosperous. But if, when- 
ever the price of his products rises, we 
are to be deluged with a wave of new, 
cheap imports from abroad, we shall not 
help the prices of American agricultural 
commodities. Instead, the American 
taxpayer will be spending his dollars all 
over the world, to help stabilize the 
prices of the agricultural products of 
foreign countries. 

Mr. President, we cannot move in two 
directions at the same time; we cannot 
push up prices while, at the same time, 
we are increasing imports, and thus pull- 
ing down the prices. In such a situation, 
we are getting Uncle Sam into the posi- 
tion of Lord Nosh, who, every morning, 
got up and jumped on his pony and rode 
off rapidly in all directions. He never 
went anyplace or got anywhere. 

Mr. President, we had better give at 
least some consideration to the econom- 
ics of the situation and the law of sup- 
ply and demand; and-we had better give 
some consideration to the American tax- 
payer, who should not be asked forever 
to maintain a price-support program for 
all the other countries of the Western 
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Hemisphere and all the countries of Eu- 
rope and the countries of all other parts 
of the world. 

I think the amendment is a very 
salutary one and is in the interest of 
both the farmer and the agricultural 
economy. So, Mr. President, I call for 
adoption of the amendment. I hope it 
will be approved. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute to the Senator from Ver- 
mont. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota is incorrect 
when he says this amendment would not 
cut back any imports. Under the amend- 
ment, the average of the last 3 years 
would be used. Mr. President, 3 years 
ago we were not importing as much tex- 
tiles as we are now. We should protect 
our textile manufacturers. But it is not 
correct to say that this amendment 
would not cut back imports, because 
when we take the average of those 3 
years, we find that figure is well below 
the amount of the imports this year. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, as modified, submitted by the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Youne], on behalf of himself and other 
Senators. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. President, I have 
a live pair with the junior Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN]. I understand 
that if he were present he would vote 
“yea.” If I were at liberty to vote I 
would vote “nay.” I therefore withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL], the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. Frear], the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], 
and the Senator from Louisiana [Mr, 
Lonc] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Alabama IMr. 
SPARKMAN] is absent because of illness in 
his family. 

I further announce that if present 
and voting, the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. DANIEL], the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. Frear], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], and the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] would each 
vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 43, 
nays 47, as follows: 


YEAS—43 
Barrett Humphrey Neuberger 
Bible Jackson O’Mahoney 
Bridges Jenner Potter 
Capehart Johnston, S. C. Russell 
Carlson Laird Schoeppel 
Case, S. Dak. Langer Scott 
Chavez Magnuson Stennis 
Cotton Malone Thurmond 
Curtis Mansfield ye 

C Watkins 
Eastland McClellan Welker 

Morse Wiley 

George Mundt Young 
Hill Murray 
Hruska ſeely 


NAYS—47 

Aiken Flanders Martin, Towa 
Allott Fulbright Martin, Pa. 
Anderson Goldwater McNamara 
Barkley Gore 
Beall Green Monroney 
Bennett Hayden 
Bricker Hennings Payne 
Bush Hickenlooper 
Butler Holland Robertson 
Byrd Ives Saltonstall 
Case, N. J, Johnson, Tex, Smathers 
Clements Kennedy Smith, Maine 
Dirksen err Smith, N. J. 
Douglas Knowland Symington 
Duff Kuchel 
Ellender Lehman 

NOT VOTING—6 
Bender Frear Long 
Daniel Kefauver Sparkman 


So Mr. Younc’s amendment, as modi- 
fied, was rejected. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment “3-15-56-D.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will report the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 30, 
after line 17, it is proposed to insert the 
following: 


FEDERAL IRRIGATION, DRAINAGE, AND FLOOD= 
CONTROL PROJECTS 


Sec. 310. (a) For a period of 3 years from 
the date of enactment of this act, no agri- 
cultural commodity determined by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture in accordance with 
subsection (c) to be in surplus supply shall 
receive any crop loans or Federal farm pay- 
ments or benefits on any newly irrigated or 
drained lands within any Federal irrigation 
or drainage project hereafter authorized un- 
less such lands were used for the production 
of such commodity prior to the construction 
of such project. 

(b) The Secretary of the Interior and the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall cause to be 
included, in all irrigation, drainage, or flood- 
control contracts entered into with respect 
to Federal irrigation, drainage, or flood-con- 
trol projects hereafter authorized, such pro- 
visions as they may deem necessary to pro- 
vide for the enforcement of the provisions of 
this section. Surplus crops grown on lands 
reclaimed by flood-control projects shall be 
ineligible for any benefits under the soil- 
bank provisions of this act and under price- 
support legislation. 

(c) On or before October 1 of each year, 
the Secretary of Agriculture shall determine 
and proclaim the agricultural commodities 
the supplies of which are in excess of esti- 
mated requirements for domestic consump- 
tion and export plus adequate reserves for 
emergencies. The commodities so pro- 
claimed shall be considered to be in surplus 
supply for the purposes of subsection (a) 
during the succeeding crop year. 

(d) For the purposes of this section the 
term “Federal irrigation or drainage project” 
means any irrigation or drainage project sub- 
ject to the Federal reclamation laws (act of 
June 17, 1902, 32 Stat. 388, and acts amenda- 
tory thereof or supplementary thereto) in 
effect at the date of the adoption of this 
amendment and any irrigation or drainage 
project subject to the laws relating to irri- 
gation and drainage administered by the 
Department of Agriculture or the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, yester- 
day for the better part of the afternoon 
we debated a similar amendment, which 
had been offered by me, and during the 
ensuing hours last evening I contacted 
at least 90 percent of the Senators who 
had objected to my amendment yester- 
day. I tried to rewrite it so that it. 
would be satisfactory to each of them 
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and to our country as a whole. I have 
changed the period from 5 years to 3 
years, and I have brought in Federal 
irrigation drainage and flood-control 
projects, which caused a great deal of 
concern to Senators yesterday. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I do 
not desire to argue the matter at great 
length, because all of us are familiar with 
the subject, particularly from the de- 
bate of yesterday. 

As I said yesterday, this seems to me 
to be a common, ordinary, horsesense 
amendment. While the American tax- 
payers are paying out millions of dol- 
lars through one agency for the so-called 
soil bank, I am asking that the Bureau 
of Reclamation of the Department of 
the Interior shall not bring in new lands 
for a period of 3 years and in that way 
make the taxpayers pay millions and— 
yes, perhaps even billions—while we still 
have surpluses on hand. 

The administration is to be left at 
the discretion of the Secretary, and I 
hope and pray that the amendment will 
not be in effect for more than a year, 
as the distinguished senior Senator from 
Vermont said yesterday. The amend- 
ment is intended to meet a temporary 
situation. However, if we are to make 
sense with the soil-bank proposal, cer- 
tainly the American taxpayer has a right 
to know why we should be paying out 
money to take some land out of produc- 
tion and at the same time spend money 
to put land into production. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
President, will the Senator yield? 
Mr. WELKER. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. As I un- 
derstand the Senator’s amendment, with 
whose purpose I am wholly in accord, it 
is limited to projects of irrigation or 
drainage hereafter to be authorized. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. WELKER. That is correct. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It does 
not affect those already in existence? 

Mr. WELKER. It does not affect those 
already in existence. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Or those 
which may, perhaps, be 75 percent com- 
pleted. 

Mr. WELKER. That is correct. It 
does not affect those projects. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WELKER. I am happy to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Dela- 
ware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I wish to associate 
myself with the Senator from Idaho in 
support of the amendment, because I 
agree with him fully that it does not 
make sense for the Government to spend 
money through one department in de- 
veloping new lands and bringing them 
into production, and thereby create new 
surpluses, while at the same time we are 
setting up a soil bank for the purpose of 
taking out of production presently culti- 
vated land. The amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Idaho makes a good deal of 
sense to me. 

Mr. WELKER, I thank the Senator 
from Delaware. 


Mr. 
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Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WELKER. I am happy to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Ver- 
mont, 

Mr. AIKEN. Although I agreed with 
the Senator's amendment of yesterday, 
I believe his revision of it today makes 
it a much better amendment, and I be- 
lieve also it precludes the possibility of 
doing harm to any individuals who might 
be concerned with it. To me it looks like 
a good amendment. 

Mr. WELKER. I thank the Senator. 
I hope other Senators have heard what 
the distinguished Senator from Vermont 
has said, that, although he agreed with 
the amendment I offered yesterday, he 
believes my amendment today is an even 
better one, and that no one can be in- 
jured by it. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Idaho yield? 

Mr. WELKER. I shall be happy to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I was against this 
amendment yesterday, and even though 
the version today is a good deal more 
palatable to me, I am afraid I shall still 
have to vote against it. What I am afraid 
of, and I think I echo the sentiments of 
Senators from reclamation States, is that 
this will not be a temporary measure. 
As I stated yesterday on the floor of the 
Senate, we are not noted in this body 
for enacting temporary legislation. The 
halls are filled with books containing 
legislation designed to be temporary, but 
it has become permanent. 

I have a fear, and I think I share that 
fear with Senators from most of the 17 
reclamation States, that this provision 
could be used by foes of reclamation. I 
know the Senator from Idaho is not a 
foe of reclamation, He is one of its 
stanchest backers. 

There are those who argue that there 
should be no reclamation in the United 
States. They feel that the naturally 
watered areas of their own States should 
be developed rather than the lands in 
the arid West. 

I sound this warning, that in the 
future the same approach may be used 
to stop any reclamation development in 
the West. As I have told the Senator 
from Idaho in private conversation, I 
think there is wisdom in his idea. I 
think he has a common, horsesense ap- 
proach to it, as the Senator has in his 
approach to all legislation, but as a Sen- 
ator who has to depend on reclamation 
in his State for the people’s livelihood, 
I think I should be doing my conscience 
an injustice, and, certainly, my constitu- 
ents, if I failed to voice my fears about 
this amendment and if I failed to register 
my vote against it. 

Mr. WELKER. I am sorry that the 
Senator from Arizona became alarmed 
in walking past the graveyard. I will 
say to the Senator from Arizona that my 
State blossomed by virtue of the gratui- 
ties of this legislative body long before 
Arizona ever thought of becoming a 
State—22 years before. Our deserts 
started blossoming. Why? Because 
Congress wanted to see our lands grow 
and prosper. I have confidence in every 
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Senator on this floor. Of course, there 
are differences of opinion, but I can go 
to my friends of the South and to my 
friends of the Midwest, and I can build 
a better case for reclamation in the West 
by virtue of the fact that we at least are 
trying to be fair and honest in the mat- 
ter. We are trying to save the taxpay- 
ers’ money. Had I thought for one mo- 
ment that the amendment would result 
in the loss of any project in Idaho, it 
would not have been offered. 

Let me say to my friend from Arizona, 
a great, dedicated Arizona man whom I 
admire not only as a great Senator, but 
personally, that there is nothing in my 
amendment which would foreclose the 
building of projects when water means 
the development of our country, when 
more persons will come to the West, as 
they should be coming and soon will be 
coming. There is nothing in the bill 
to preclude a reclamation plant being 
ready to turn on the water after the 
emergency is over. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Idaho yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. WELKER. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I echo the feel- 
ings of the Senator from Idaho with 
reference to this august body and to the 
men who comprise it, but we have a habit 
of holding elections in this country, and 
there may be some changes in this body 
as the years go by. I do not think the 
junior Senator from Idaho can pledge a 
future Senate to the support of reclama- 
tion in the West. I wish he could, but 
we have found in this body a not-too- 
sympathetic ear on the part of all Sena- 
tors toward reclamation. 

The Senator madea remark with refer- 
ence to Idaho having blossomed 22 years 
before Arizona became a State. I imag- 
ine the land of Idaho has always blos- 
somed. It is a beautiful State. I have 
fished its streams, climbed its mountains, 
and skied on its ski slopes. I do not 
think its becoming a State had anything 
to do with those natural beauties. 

Our deserts in Arizona were flourish- 
ing 3,000 years ago. We are the sixth 
civilization to live on the land, and we 
do not want to see our civilization be- 
come just another number. We do not 
want to become what the Indians call 
“Ho-ho-kam”—those who have gone. 

Mr. WELKER. I remember when the 
Senator from New Hampshire IMr. 
Brinces] was one of the 12 or 15 Senators 
on this side of the aisle. The opposite 
political party was in control, and we 
received no abuse from them. 

Had it not been for water on the great 
Arizona desert a gila monster would 
starve to death, as the Senator well 
knows. 

Mr. GOLD WATER. Let me say to the 
Senator that I have a frog which is 13 
years, and he cannot swim. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Idaho 
yield? 

Mr. WELKER. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. In 
order that there may be no misunder- 
standing or misinterpretation, I should 
like to read one sentence which appears 
on page 2 of the Senator’s amendment. 
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I think the Senator from Idaho should 
explain it. Possibly it should be modi- 
fied or removed from the bill. I read 
from page 2, beginning at line 7: 

Surplus crops grown on lands reclaimed by 
flood control projects shall be ineligible for 
any benefits under the soil bank provisions 
of this act and under price support legisla- 
tion. 


What concerns me, Mr. President, is 
the possibility that that language could 
be interpreted as forbidding benefits for 
crops which might be grown on some 
normal farmland which has a flood-con- 
trol project under way and where the 
completion of the flood control project 
might permit corn to be grown every 
year instead of once in 2 or 3 years. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Idaho yield? 

Mr. WELKER. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. With reference to 
the sentence just read by the distin- 
guished Senator from South Dakota, I 
wish to ask the Senator whether the lan- 
guage refers only to projects that would 
be authorized hereafter? 

Mr. Tes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It might be well to 
modify it so that there will be no doubt 
about it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Idaho yield? 

Mr. WELKER. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. There are certain cate- 
gories of projects which have been au- 
thorized subject to a finding of feasibility 
by the Congress. Is it the intent of the 
distinguished Senator from Idaho to 
place them in a class of projects which 
have not been authorized? 

Mr. WELKER. Not in the least. The 
matter was brought to my attention 
yesterday by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. BARRETT] 
and we came to a happy conclusion on 
the matter. If the lands are developed, 
awaiting the time when the water au- 
thorization and money from the Federal 
Government can be obtained 

Mr. CURTIS. I am afraid the Sena- 
tor did not understand my question. 
Congress has passed an act authorizing 
a project, but it is authorized subject to 
a feasibility report approved by Congress, 
and Congress has not approved the 
feasibility. 

Mr. WELKER. Such projects will be 
protected. There is no intention of 
writing them off. 

Mr. CURTIS. I should like to inquire 
about another category of projects. I 
have in mind 2 projects in the Missouri 
River Basin, 1 of which has been au- 
thorized by the Army engineers and the 
other one by the Bureau of Reclamation. 
For reasons which I shall not take time 
to explain now, we are seeking to get 
those projects interchanged, to get the 
Army project authorized by the Bureau 
of Reclamation, and the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation project authorized by the 
Army. Is it the Senator’s intention to 
include such a situation as that? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WELKER. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I understand, 
the distinguished Senator has modified 
his amendment as I have suggested, on 
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page 2, line 8, after the word “projects,” 
by inserting “hereafter authorized.” 

Mr. CURTIS. May I ask the Senator 
from Idaho what his answer is to my 
question? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota will state it. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Did the 
Chair and the clerks understand the 
request of the Senator from Idaho to 
modify his amendment, on page 2, line 8, 
after the word “projects,” by inserting 
the words “hereafter authorized”? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair could not hear the Senator from 
Idaho, The Senate will be in order, 
please. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I under- 
stood the Senator from Idaho to say, in 
response to the query of the Senator 
from Louisiana, that he was agreeable 
to modifying his amendment on page 2, 
line 8, after the word “projects,” by in- 
serting “hereafter authorized,” but I had 
not heard that that request was recog- 
nized by the Chair and the amendment 
so modified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understands that the Senator 
from Idaho has so modified his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I thank 
the Chair. 

Mr. CURTIS. Does the Senator from 
Idaho have an answer to my question? 

Mr. WELKER. No, they could not be 
authorized to go ahead and receive the 
benefits of farm surplus. But please do 
not have any fear. A rider has been at- 
tached to the upper Colorado Basin bill 
to the extent that farmers in that area 
cannot produce any crops for a period of 
10 years. I believe almost anyone who 
is familiar with irrigable lands knows 
that it will take 10 years before crops 
can be planted. But in a spirit of com- 
promise yesterday I reduced the time to 
5 years; and, further, to protect the Sen- 
ator in the situation with which he is 
concerned I reduced the time to 3 years. 
The Senator well knows that canals and 
other installations cannot be built in 
that time. 

Mr. CURTIS. Suppose a project has 
been authorized for years, but it be- 
comes necessary to reauthorize it. What 
would be the status of such a project 
under the Senator’s amendment? 

Mr. WELKER. I do not fully un- 
derstand the Senator. Why would it 
be necessary to reauthorize a project? 

Mr. CURTIS. Perhaps the cost esti- 
mates have changed, or perhaps engi- 
neers have injected new features into 
the project, and the Bureau of the 
Budget has said the project cannot be 
built without a new authorization, even 
though the project has been authorized 
for years. 

Mr. WELKER. Ina direct and positive 
answer to my colleague, the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Curtis] let me say it is 
my intention to exclude only those proj- 
ects which have not been authorized 
at all. 

Mr. CURTIS. Suppose the reauthor- 
ization were enacted by Congress to 
meet any objection. I believe that 1 
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of 2 things will happen. If the amend- 
ment shall be agreed to now, and the 
time never extended, it will not make 
any difference, because a project can- 
not be authorized and water put on the 
land in 3 years. But if the amendment 
shall be agreed to, and it sets the date 
as 25 years, that may make a differ- 
ence. 

Mr, WELKER. I might answer the 
Senator from Nebraska as I answered 
the Senator from Arizona. I think we 
are assuming a great deal. I do not 
believe anyone who understands the in- 
tent and purpose of the amendment will 
assume that we shall be liquidating our- 
selves in the reclamation field by the 
adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WELKER. I am happy to yield. 

Mr, HICKENLOOPER. If the Sen- 
ator will again refer to the sentence 
beginning on page 2, beginning on line 
7, which he modified a moment ago, 
he will note that the sentence reads: 


Surplus crops grown on lands reclaimed 
by flood-control projects— 


And then come the words of the Sen- 
ator's modification 
Pe WELKER. “Hereafter author- 
Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I continue— 
hereafter authorized shall be eligible for 
any benefits under the soil-bank provisions 


of this act and under price-support legis- 
lation, 


It seems to me that as the language 
stands, the crops themselves would not 
be available for any benefits, but the 
land itself would not be prohibited from 
coming within the soil bank, because the 
first words are “surplus crops.” The 
sentence does not say that the land 
which is brought in could be retired in the 
soil bank, 

I am merely raising the question be- 
cause it seems to me the land itself which 
is brought in under projects hereafter au- 
thorized could be brought in and then 
immediately put into the soil bank. 

Mr. WELKER. I think the Senator 
has raised a nice point. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I wished to 
call it to the Senator’s attention. I am 
not unfriendly to his amendment. 

Mr. WELKER. If the Senator from 
Iowa will suggest appropriate wording, I 
shall accept it. I think that from a 
legal standpoint the Senator is abso- 
ue correct; there is a slight confu- 
sion. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I have written my suggestion hurriedly; 
it may not be proper. But, as a sugges- 
tion, I propose that the sentence read 
as follows: 

Surplus crops grown on lands reclaimed by 
flood-control projects hereafter authorized 
and the lands so reclaimed shall be ineligible 
for any benefits under the soil-bank provi- 
sions of this act and under price-support 
legislation. 


Mr. WELKER. I think that is a good 
suggestion. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I also suggest 
that the Senator from Idaho give con- 
sideration to whether the 3-year limita- 


tion applies to that sentence, because it 
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is a sentence which stands alone and 
could very easily, at least upon super- 
ficial reading, be interpreted as a per- 
manent denial to the crops and to the 
lands themselves at any time to come 
into the soil bank, unless otherwise ade- 
quately explained. 

Mr. WELKER. I think the language 
is very clear. If the Senator wishes me 
to include the 3-year limitation, I shall 
do so. I was wondering if the words 
“surplus crops and land grown”—— 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Land is not 


grown on land. 

Mr. . The Senator is cor- 
rect. Will he state the language again, 
please? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The language 
I have suggested is as follows: 

Surplus crops grown on lands reclaimed 
by flood-control projects hereafter author- 
ized and the lands so reclaimed shall be 
ineligible for any benefits under the soil- 
bank provisions of this act and under price- 
support legislation. 


Mr. WELKER. I accept the modifica- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the Senator from Idaho 
modifying his amendment as stated by 
the Senator from Iowa? Hearing no 
objection, the amendment is so modified. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. I shall be happy to 
do so. 

Mr. MALONE. And also, if the Sen- 
ator’s time will permit, a short state- 
ment? 

Mr. WELKER. Does the Senator 
from Nevada favor or oppose my amend- 
ment? I shall not yield to him in my 
time. 

Mr. MALONE. Then I shall ask a 
question. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, how 
much time have I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time is under the control of the minority 
leader. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, how much time remains on each 
side? 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Nevada. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Idaho has 22 minutes re- 
maining; the majority leader has 30 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. WELKER. I have already yielded 
to him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. May the 
Chair inquire how much time the Sena- 
tor from Idaho has yielded to the Sen- 
ator from Nevada? 

Mr. WELKER. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. MALONE. I think I had better 
ask for time from the other side, because 
I should like to ask the distinguished 
Senator from Idaho a question. 

Mr. WELKER. Very well; the Sena- 
tor can go ahead and play with the 
other side. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, there 
are—— 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, what did the Senator say? 
Mr. WELKER. I refused to yield. 
ESTABLISHED CONGRESSIONAL POLICIES 


Mr. MALONE, I did intend to ask the 
distinguished Senator from Idaho a 
question, but I will make a statement on 
my own time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. How much 
time does the Senator desire? 

Mr. MALONE. About 10 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield him 10 minutes, and if the 
Senator then desires additional time, I 
shall yield additional time to him. 

Mr. MALONE. I want to say at the 
outset I have the highest regard for the 
distinguished Senator from Idaho, The 
points I am about to make are, in the 
opinion of the senior Senator from Ne- 
vada, important to the future develop- 
ment of this Nation. Iserved for 4 years 
on the Senate Public Works Committee 
which had to do with flood-control and 
Rivers and Harbors projects. 

There have been hundreds of flood- 
control projects authorized by Congress 
over the past years that will never be 
constructed for a variety of reasons. 
The language contained in the amend- 
ment excepts such projects unless and 
until they must be reconsidered. 

The development program in the pub- 
lic land States has been under way since 
1902, when the distinguished Senator 
from Nevada, the late Mr. Newlands, in- 
troduced a bill that resulted in the es- 
tablishment of what is now known as the 
Bureau of Reclamation. 

The Bureau was established for the 
purpose of developing the public desert 
lands and including the taxable property 
of this Nation. 

It is unfair for the Recorp to show 
that the people settling these lands were 
the recipients of charity by the Congress 
of the United States. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Nevada yield 
to me, so that I may propound a 
unanimous-consent request? 

Mr, MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that, 
without the time being charged to either 
side, the Senator from Nevada may yield 
to me for the purpose of my moving to 
reconsider the vote by which the Ander- 
son amendment was adopted earlier 
today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Texas? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the Anderson amendment was 
adopted. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to considering the motion to 
lay the motion to reconsider on the 
table? The Chair hears none. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
lay on the table the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, for 
more than half a century, the policy has 
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been laid down by the Congress of the 
United States, in the interest of the Na- 
tion that the development of the public 
lands of the United States was a public 
benefit, and that the money so appropri- 
ated by Congress and devoted to the de- 
velopment of these desert lands should be 
repaid without interest over a reasonable 
period of years. The policy established 
by Congress on flood control construc- 
tion projects for 75 years has been that 
whenever the Army engineers report 
showed benefits beyond the cost of con- 
struction then such projects were sub- 
mitted to Congress, ahd if Congress ap- 
proved the report the funds were appro- 
priated and the projects constructed, 
with the cost written off to the benefit 
of the whole country. 

In the West we store water for irri- 
gation, and furnish flood control—pay- 
ing the money to the United States 
Treasury without interest. 

The record will show that it has been 
the established policy of Congress to 
develop the public lands in conjunction 
with the homesteaders as an incentive 
for the people to live on such land—the 
policy benefits the United States as a 
whole in the same manner that the cost 
of flood control and rivers and harbors 
was written off as a benefit to the United 
States as a whole. 

In the construction of Hoover Dam 
on the Colorado River through the pas- 
sage of the Boulder Dam Project Act of 
1928, which was completed in 1935, an- 
other precedent was set. 

It is that when there is a commercial 
project involving the sale of a product or 
a commodity, interest must be paid. 

For many years we paid 4 percent in- 
terest on the total cost of the project. 


It has now been reduced to 3 percent, 


which is still more than the cost to the 
Government, 

I point out that the policies I have 
outlined were laid down by the Congress 
of the United States and were intended 
in no wise to favor any particular people 
in any particular area, but for the devel- 
opment of the Nations taxable property. 

I want to point out that on the home- 
steads of the West, the filing on public 
land, it generally requires as many as 
three attempts before a homesteader 
sticks to the land. 

The first homesteader usually clears 
part of the land. The next one may 
build a few fences and perhaps a house, 
before he goes broke. The third home- 
steader sticks to the land until he can 
get water to irrigate it, and then he 
obtains a patent. That is how the West 
was developed. 

It can be seen that the policy of repay- 
ing the money to the United States 
Treasury without interest was a part- 
nership affair. 

It has paid off in income to the 
United States Treasury in income taxes 
and in transportation development and 
in the development of the whole country 
for all of the people. 

I wish to pinpoint one more situation. 
Yesterday, during the debate, I made 
the point that there is no connection be- 
tween a surplus crop grown west of the 
Rockies, and one grown east of the Mis- 
sissippi River. 
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I voted last year, the year before, and 
I am voting this year, to help the area 
east of the Mississippi with respect to 
the problem caused by surplus crops. 

It will not help my State of Nevada, 
because we do not have a surplus, but I 
shall vote that way because it was found 
after World War II that the farmers were 
in a jackpot not altogether of their own 
making. 

We are trying to help them get down 
off of the ladder built up during two wars, 

However, if the precedent to be set is 
one in which we in the West must depend 
for our feed on buying it from areas east 
of the Mississippi and shipping the feed 
west to feed our cattle and hogs, we will 
not be able to survive. 

We, west of the Rockies cannot pay 
the support price for the feed in the Corn 
Belt, ship it west of the Rockies, feed it 
to the livestock and break even. 

I regret having to make these points 
again, but I say that if it comes to pass 
that any of these projects should need a 
loan—and it is the law of the land that 
they cannot get a loan until there is no 
surplus east of the Mississippi—we may 
wait a very long time. I must vote 
against the proposal because, in my opin- 
ion, once the precedent is set it will be 
continued just as the free-trade prece- 
dent—the 1934 Trade Agreements Act— 
passed as an emergency and continued 
for 25 years—and still in effect. 

There always seems to be some com- 
pelling reason to extend a law, once 
passed, whether it is free trade, $5 billion 
for foreign aid, or raising the debt limit 
in peacetimes. Once a law is passed by 
Congress especially if it costs the tax- 
payers money, some excuse is found to 
continue it, and it becomes a permanent 
fixture on the statute books. 

The proposed legislation establishes a 
bad precedent and I shall vote against it. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
do not know from whom I should get 
time to speak, unless it be from the Sena- 
tor from Idaho. 

Mr. WELKER. I have only 7 minutes 
left. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I shall not take 7 
minutes. I merely desired to ask a 
question. 

Mr. WELKER. Very well. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I read the first 
paragraph of the amendment of the 
Senator: 

Sec. 310. (a) For a period of 3 years from 
the date of enactment of this act, no agri- 
cultural commodity determined by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture in accordance with 
subsection (c) to be in surplus supply shall 
receive any crop loans or Federal farm pay- 
ments or benefits on any newly irrigated 
or drained lands within any Federal irriga- 
tion or drainage project hereafter authorized 
unless such lands were used for the pro- 
duction of such commodity prior to the con- 
struction of such project. 


That would seem to cover every pos- 
sible irrigation project on lands that 
were withdrawn for irrigation since 1902, 
when the Reclamation Act was first 
adopted. 

In the Western States, before these 
reclamation projects were established, 
the lands were desert lands, and did not 
grow any crops at all. Does the Senator 
desire to go back as far as that? We 
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began authorizing projects a long time 
ago. 

Would the Senator accept an amend- 
ment to his proposal in line 11, page 1, 
so that instead of the amendment read- 
ing “prior to the construction of such 
project,” the language would read, 
“prior to the enactment of this act,” 
would it not? 

Mr. WELKER. I shall be very happy 
to accept the modification to my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I offer that 
amendment, if the Senator will accept it. 

Mr. WELKER. I shall be very happy 
to make the modification. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Namara in the chair). Is there objection 
to further modification of his amend- 
ment by the Senator from Idaho? The 
Chair hears none. Without objection, 
the amendment will be modified accord- 
ingly. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, in con- 
clusion I merely wish to say again that 
I am thrilled and honored to have the 
backing of the two great leaders of our 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
I am certain that my amendment will 
not interfere with the future develop- 
ment of the West. Of course, all of us 
who know the West and love it, know 
that many more people will be going 
there, and that the development of new 
projects will be needed. I am sure that 
all Members of the Senate are in favor 
of that, and will never let us down. 

I listened with great interest to the re- 
marks of my distinguished colleague 
from Nevada [Mr. Matone]. Rarely, if 
ever, do we disagree, because he is funda- 
mentally correct in 9924 of his observa- 
tions. However, I must disagree with 
him in this case, because I believe the 
amendment to be sound, and I believe 
that it will enhance the value of the 
bill. After all, all of us want to help the 
taxpayers and the farmers. We do not 
want to hurt either group. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of the time available to me on 
the amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may now suggest the absence of a quo- 
rum, and that the time required for the 
call of the roll shall not be charged to 
either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I now suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas withdraw his 
request for the call of the roll, for just 
1 minute, until I can further modify my 
amendment? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the call of the roll be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may further 
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modify my amendment, on page 2, in line 
7, before the beginning of the sentence 
which commences with the words “Sur- 
plus crops,” by inserting: 

For a period of 3 years from the date of 
the enactment of this act. 


That modification will cure the objec- 
tion which has been made by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Iowa—an 
objection which I believe to be well 
taken. 

I appreciate the courtesy of the ma- 
jority leader in this connection, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the further modification of 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Idaho? The Chair hears none. With- 
out objection, the amendment will be 
modified accordingly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I repeat my request that at this 
time there may be a quorum call, and 
that the time required therefor shall not 
be charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I now suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

oF Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the call of the roll be re- 
scinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 11 0’CLOCK 
MONDAY 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I respect- 
fully ask the attention of the distin- 
guished minority leader, the chairman of 
the committee [Mr. ELLENDER], and the 
ranking Republican member of the com- 
mittee [Mr. AIKEN]. 

How many amendments to the pend- 
ing bill are still upon the table? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
are 62 amendments still lying on the 
table. : 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I under- 
stand that perhaps half of those are 
duplications. 

Mr. President, the Senate has been in 
session approximately 41 hours this week. 
We are very desirous of disposing of the 
bill. I do not wish to be caught without 
a quorum late this evening. If it is 
possible to dispose of the bill, I am will- 
ing that the Senate should remain in 
session until late in the evening, 

I now request that when the Senate 
concludes its business today it stand in 
adjournment until Monday next at 11 
o’clock a. m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The original 
unanimous-consent agreement provided 
an hour on each side on any amendment, 
motion, or appeal, except a motion to 
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lay on the table. When the majority 
leader returned from Texas and the Sen- 
ate did not seem to be making much 
progress, when amendments were gain- 
ing on us each day, I asked unanimous 
consent to modify that agreement so as 
to reduce the time from 1 hour on each 
side to 30 minutes on each side. At that 
time there were 74 amendments lying 
on the table. 

We have made some progress. We 
have reduced the number to 62. I believe 
that if we had the same good fortune 
with the next unanimous-consent re- 
quest we could finally vote on the bill. 
I hope we can vote on it this evening. 

I, therefore, ask unanimous consent 
to modify the present unanimous-con- 
sent agreement, which calls for 30 min- 
utes on each side on each amendment, 
so as to reduce the time to 15 minutes 
on each side on each amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly would not wish to object to the 
request of the majority leader. How- 
ever, I do not believe that in 15 minutes 
full justice could be done to the amend- 
ment which I know will be offered by 
the senior Senator from Washington 
{Mr. Macnuson] to strike section 307 
from the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Will the 
Senator suggest how much time he would 
like on that amendment? We can make 
a special exception of it. 

Mr. BUTLER. I should say a mini- 
mum of 30 minutes on a side. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I modify my request so as to provide 
15 minutes on each side on each amend- 
ment, with the exception of the amend- 
ment referred to by the Senator from 
Maryland, to strike section 307 from the 
bill, and, with respect to that particular 
amendment, to allow 30 minutes on each 
side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. LANGER. Reserving the right 
to object—and I shall object—this is one 
of the most important bills to come 
before the Congress this session. It in- 
volves farmers all over the country. I 
certainly want to have at least the time 
agreed upon originally. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Does the 
Senator from North Dakota object? 

Mr. LANGER. I object. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Does the unanimous 
consent agreement that, at the con- 
clusion of its business today, the Senate 
stand in adjournment until 11 o’clock 
a, m., on Monday, mean that there will 
be votes continuously during the day 
and night? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I should like 
to confer with the distinguished minority 
leader. He and I are very desirous, if 
possible, to conclude action upon the 
bill today. However, we are realistic. 
We know the difficulties involved. If, by 
chance, we are fortunate enough to con- 
fine all the discussion to the amend- 
ments, and if a number of amendments 
are not called up, it may be that we can 
conclude consideration of the bill today. 
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Ido not wish to make a prediction at this 
time. I should like to defer answering 
the Senator’s question until after I have 
had an opportunity to confer with the 
distinguished minority leader. Icean give 
a better answer around 5 o'clock, 

If the Senate can complete considera- 
tion and action upon the bill today, I am 
willing to remain here until midnight, 
1 o’clock, 2 o'clock, or whatever hour 
suits the pleasure of the Senate. I am 
the servant of the Senate. We wish to 
conclude action on the bill today if 
possible. 

However, if 55 or 60 amendments re- 
main to be acted upon, I do not wish to 
ask 25 or 30 Senators to cancel speaking 
engagements for tomorrow if it is to be- 
come necessary to continue work on the 
bill on Monday, 

So I express the hope, first, that the 
Senate can compete action on the bill 
today. As to the prospects in that re- 
spect, we shall be able to judge better 
at 5 o’clock than at 3:25. If it does not 
appear likely that we can complete action 
of the bill tonight, I shall be able to in- 
form the Senate at 5 o'clock as to what 
our hours will be for the evening, and 
there will be no session on Saturday. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. While we have been talk- 
ing here, the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration has sold approximately three- 
quarters of its total supply of rice on 
hand, and only this morning it con- 
cluded arrangements for disposing of the 
last pound of butter. Perhaps the longer 
we postpone legislation, the better off 
the farmers of the country will be. If 
we can leave them alone long enough, 
they will regain prosperity under their 
own steam. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. My friend 
from Vermont knows the position of the 
majority leader. The majority leader 
has many problems on this side of the 
aisle—49 of them, in fact. I think, in all 
fairness, that the Senator from Vermont 
will do his usually good job of persuad- 
ing his colleagues not to talk. Perhaps 
I can be successful in some degree on 
this side of the aisle, and perhaps we 
can complete action on the bill today. 
After all, the objection came from the 
other side of the aisle. I am doing ev- 
erything I can to expedite the unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

Mr. AIKEN. I assure the majority 
leader that I shall try to set a good ex- 
eng It may be difficult, but I shall 

ry. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I shall make 
an announcement to the Senate after 
conferring with the minority leader 
around 5 o'clock, as to how long we shall 
ask the Senate to remain in session this 
evening. I hope Senators will do all 
they can to expedite action on the 
amendments which still lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. WELKER], as modified. 

Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
back the remaining time on the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. My friend 
from Idaho has 7 minutes, 
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Mr. WELKER. I shall be glad to yield 
back my remaining time, if the Senator 
from Texas will yield back his remaining 
time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I am de- 
lighted to yield back the remaining time, 

Mr. WELKER. I yield back all my 
remaining time. 

I understand the yeas and nays have 
been ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER The 
Senator is correct. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. WELKER], as modified. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 30, 
after line 17, it is proposed to insert: 


FEDERAL IRRIGATION, DRAINAGE, AND FLOOD- 
CONTROL PROJECTS 


Sec. 310. (a) For a period of 3 years from 
the date of enactment of this act, no agri- 
cultural commodity determined by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture in accordance with 
subsection (c) to be in surplus supply shall 
receive any crop loans or Federal farm pay- 
ments or benefits on any newly irrigated 
or drained lands within any Federal irriga- 
tion or drainage project hereafter authorized 
unless such lands were used for the produc- 
tion of such commodity prior to the enact- 
ment of this act, 

(b) The Secretary of the Interior and the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall cause to be 
included, in all irrigation, drainage, or flood- 
control contracts entered into with respect 
to Federal irrigation, drainage, or flood-con- 
trol projects hereafter authorized, such pro- 
visions as they may deem necessary to pro- 
vide for the enforcement of the provisions 
of this section. For a period of 3 years from 
the date of enactment of this act surplus 
crops grown on lands reclaimed by flood- 
control projects hereafter authorized and the 
lands so reclaimed shall be ineligible for any 
benefits under the soil-bank provisions of 
this act and under price-support legislation. 

(c) On or before October 1 of each year, 
the Secretary of Agriculture shall determine 
and proclaim the agricultural commodities 
the supplies of which are in excess of esti- 
mated requirements for domestic consump- 
tion and export plus adequate reserves for 
emergencies. The commodities so pro- 
claimed shall be considered to be in surplus 
supply for the purposes of subsection (a) 
during the succeeeding crop year. 

(d) For the purposes of this section the 
term “Federal irrigation of drainage project” 
means any irrigation or drainage project sub- 
ject to the Federal reclamation laws (act of 
June 17, 1902, 32 Stat. 388, and acts amend- 
atory thereof or supplementary thereto) in 
effect at the date of the adoption of this 
amendment and any irrigation or drainage 
project subject to the laws relating to irri- 
gation and drainage administered by the 
Department of Agriculture or the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this 
question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL], 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KE- 
FAUVER], the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Kennepy], and the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lona] are absent 
on official business. 

The Senator from Alabama IMr. 
SPARKMAN] is absent because of illness 
in his family. 

On this vote, the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. DANIEL] is paired with the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER]. If 
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present and voting, the Senator from 
Texas would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from Tennessee would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone] is paired with the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN]. 

If present and voting the Senator 
from Louisiana would vote “nay” and 
the Senator from Alabama would vote 
“yea.” 

I further announce, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Massachusetts 
Mr. Kennepy] would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 63, 
nays 28, as follows: 


YEAS—63 

Aiken Flanders Mundt 
Allott Frear Neely 
Beall Pulbright Pastore 
Bender George Payne 
Bennett Green Potter 
Bricker Hennings Purtell 
Bridges Hickenlooper Robertson 
Bush Hill Russell 
Butler Holland Saltonstall 
Byrd Hruska Schoeppel 
Capehart Ives Scott 
Carlson Jenner Smathers 
Case, N. J. Johnson, Tex. Smith, Maine 
Case, S. Dak, Johnston, S. C. Smith, N. J. 
Cotton Knowland Symington 
Curtis Kuchel Thurmond 
Dirksen Laird Thye 
Douglas Martin,Iowa Watkins 

Martin, Pa. Welker 
Dworshak McCarthy Wiley 
Ervin McClellan Williams 

NAYS—28 
Anderson Hayden Millikin 
Barkley Humphrey Monroney 
Barrett Jackson orse 
Bible Kerr Murray 
Chavez Langer Neuberger 
Clements Lehman O'Mahoney 
Eastland Magnuson Stennis 
Ellender Malone Young 
Goldwater Mansfield 
Gore McNamara 
NOT VOTING—5 
Daniel Kennedy Sparkman 
Kefauver Long 
So Mr. WELKER’s amendment was 

agreed to. 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that that motion be laid 
on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas to lay on the 
table the motion of the Senator from 
Idaho. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. CLEMENTS Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment “3-13-56-E” and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Br- 
BLE in the chair). The amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Kentucky will 
be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 30, line 18, 
it is proposed to insert the following: 

Sec. 310. Section 416 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 as amended, is amended by in- 
serting before the last sentence thereof a 
new sentence as follows: “In addition, in 
the case of food commodities disposed of 
under this section, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation may pay the cost of processing 
such commodities into a form suitable for 
home or institutional use, such processing 
to be accomplished through private trade 
facilities to the greatest extent possible.” 
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Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, this 
amendment would grant authority to the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to pay 
the cost of processing grain which is in 
surplus supply, for institutional use and 
use by the needy. It would include 
the school-lunch program and other do- 
mestic programs of that kind. Actually, 
it is a companion to the amendment 
passed on Wednesday of this week deal- 
ing with overseas shipments to CARE 
and church activities. The amendment 
is one, I think, which will be concurred 
in not only by all members of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, but 
every Member of the Senate. It speaks 
for itself. It provides authority for the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to pay 
the costs of processing these surplus 
supplies. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, we 
had this subject matter before our com- 
mittee last year, and after thorough con- 
sideration we reported out a bill which 
was considered and passed by the Sen- 
ate, and, following conference with the 
House, became law. That law was re- 
stricted to the use of section 32 funds for 
the distribution of wheat flour and corn- 
meal. 

When we first embarked upon this pro- 
gram to make Government-owned sur- 
plus foods available to institutions and 
to the needy, we felt that we were per- 
forming a good deed, and I was glad to 
join others of my colleagues in support 
of the proposal. We thought that church 
organizations, CARE, and other agencies 
would be able to dispose of substantial 
quantities of foods to the needy. The 
next thing that happened, however, was 
a request to furnish the money to pay the 
freight to ship them overseas. We pro- 
vided that, through the foreign relief 
program. 

Just this week we were asked to pro- 
vide authorization to the CCC to pay 
freight charges, and also to provide more 
money to increase the size and scope of 
the disposal program to the needy. We 
approved that request. 

Now, Mr. President, we are being asked 
to provide the money to process all of the 
surplus food commodities given away 
under section 416 of the 1949 act. We 
not only must give the commodities free 
of cost, and ship them to destination, 
but we are told that we must process 
them also. I ask, Mr. President, where 
are we going to draw the line? Will the 
next step be to cook them, and, after 
that, to serve them at the table? The 
Senate must decide now just how far we 
are going to carry this program of mak- 
ing surplus foods available to the needy. 
I hope the Senate will bear in mind that 
adoption of the pending amendment 
means additional expenses to the CCC in 
disposing of our surpluses. The com- 
mittee, as I recall, took no action on a 
similar proposal that was before it; the 
proposition is still pending before the 
committee. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Is it not a fact that 
the Department, in handling the proc- 
essing of grain being paid for out of sec- 
tion 32 funds, has found that the by- 
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products have taken care of the cost of 
the processing? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I have not been in- 
formed to that effect. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. That is my infor- 
mation from the Department. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The amendment 
which the Senator seeks to have adopted 
is much broader than the proposal we 
had before the committee. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. It involves the 
same principle. 

Mr. ELLENDER. If Senators want 
the CCC to undertake the new expense 
involved under the Senator’s amend- 
ment and spend more money to process 
wheat and other products in order to get 
rid of our agricultural surpluses—— 

Mr.CLEMENTS. Certainly, Mr. Pres- 
ident, no Member of this body has been 
more active and interested in the dis- 
posal of surpluses than has the Senator 
from Louisiana. This is just another 
way in which a very sizable portion of 
the surplus can be disposed of. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I agree that it will 
result in getting rid of more surplus 
commodities, but what I am complain- 
ing about is the additional cost involved. 
It strikes me that those to whom we 
give these foods ought to absorb the 
cost involved in putting the products 
into such shape that they can be utilized. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. We have from the 
Department assurance that the byprod- 
ucts are very important in taking care 
of the cost. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Kentucky, yield? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I 
at a minute to the Senator from New 

ork. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I 
strongly support the amendment. I 
think it will very greatly increase the 
possibilities of distributing surplus foods 
abroad to relief and charitable organiza- 
tions for feeding people in countries 
where our help is so greatly needed. I 
think this is one of the great weapons 
which we have, one which I think we 
have only partially used. I think our 
opportunities have been neglected. I 
think the Soviets are more and more 
coming to the conclusion and the convic- 
tion that since they cannot hope to win 
by force of arms, they hope to win by 
force of gaining the good will, the re- 
spect, and the cooperation of other na- 
tions which are now neutral. Those na- 
tions contain approximately a third of 
the people of the globe. So, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I very strongly endorse and sup- 
port this amendment of which I am a 
cosponsor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Kentucky yield? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
amendment which has been offered by 
the Senator from Kentucky has been 
vigorously and enthusiastically en- 
dorsed and supported by many religious 
organizations in this country and great 
voluntary charitable agencies which are 
doing overseas relief work, as well as 
domestic relief activities. 

The President and the Secretary of 
Agriculture not long ago released a cer- 
tain amount of surplus commodities to 
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those respective religious and voluntary 
agencies, Those commodities were 
sometimes in an unusable form. 

If the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky is adopted, such 
commodities, processed for human con- 
sumption, will be usable commodities. 
They will do what we want them to do, 
rather than to be shipped in bulk and 
found not to be adequately processed 
and cared for. 

As the Senator from Kentucky has 
pointed out, the byproducts will take 
care of the costs of processing. Insofar 
as the cost of commodities is concerned, 
it has already been authorized and di- 
rected by the President. What we are 
doing here is going an extra step to 
make these commodities usable for hu- 
man consumption. It seems to me that 
the amendment is not only a desirable 
one, but is a logical step to do what we 
said we were going to do, namely, to pro- 
vide assistance out of the abundance of 
our surpluses and available supplies. 

I am happy to be associated with the 
Senator from Kentucky in this amend- 
ment. It will represent a great deal of 
humanitarian good to people at home 
and abroad. Surely the Government 
should be authorized to do what the 
amendment provides, in light of the 
waste that is involved in connection with 
these surplus commodities. 

Much of the trouble we have had about 
these commodities is that they have been 
unprocessed and have been in such large 
packages that they could not be used. 
The storage costs on these commodities 
many times is greater than the process- 
ing costs. 

When we get into it, as I pointed out 
in my discussion about 2 or 3 days ago 
on the subject of ocean freight, actually 
the amount of money provided for 
freight to dispose of the products has 
been less than the cost of the storage of 
products. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Is it not true that 
the surpluses in the form of wheat and 
corn, if they are processed in this coun- 
try, will provide employment for labor? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Of course they will. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. In addition to that, 
the byproducts of these surplus com- 
modities will practically pay for the cost 
of the milk. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is the state- 
ment which was brought to my attention 
by the agencies and organizations which 
were keenly interested in this particular 
amendment. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Unless the com- 
modities are processed before they are 
sent to many of the States, is it not a fact 
that there are not enough milling facili- 
ties in those particular States to handle 
the commodities? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is true in 
many of the areas. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to have the privilege of ad- 
dressing some questions to the Senator 
from Kentucky, if he is agreeable to that. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I am glad to answer 
the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. A year ago the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky was the principal 
sponsor, as I recall, of a measure ap- 
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proved by the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, and later last year ap- 
proved by Congress, under which wheat 
and corn were processed into usable food 
and made available free in areas where 
great unemployment existed. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. That is correct. As 
I recall, it was Public Law 311. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thought that was a 
fine service which was rendered by the 
distinguished Senator from Kentucky, 
and I certainly was happy to support him 
in that service. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. The Senator’s words 
are kind words, but much of his own 
language is in that measure. 

Mr. HOLLAND, I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. 

On the pending proposal, I find myself 
a little more reluctant to support the 
Senator from Kentucky, because it seems 
to me the amendment is too far-reaching. 
I have before me section 416 of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, as amended, which, 
as I understand, is the section which the 
Senator from Kentucky proposes to 
amend by his pending amendment. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. That is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I notice that section 
416 covers all commodities acquired 
through price-support operations by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation; and it 
covers not only the disposal in domestic 
channels, but also the making of such 
commodities available to any Federal 
agency for use in making payment for 
commodities not produced in the United 
States. 

Section 416 also covers the barter or 
exchange of such commodities for stra- 
tegic or other materials as authorized by 
law. It covers in the case of food com- 
modities, the donation of such commodi- 
ties to the Bureau of Indian Affairs and 
to such State, Federal, or private agency 
or agencies as may be designated by the 
proper State or Federal authority for use 
in the school-lunch programs, in the as- 
sistance of needy persons, and in chari- 
table institutions, including hospitals, to 
the extent that needy persons are served 
in those hospitals, and to donate any such 
food commodities in excess of antici- 
pated disposition under the three pro- 
grams I have just covered in my enu- 
meration. 

Section 416 also covers the furnishing 
of such commodities to nonprofit volun- 
tary agencies registered with the Com- 
mittee on Voluntary Foreign Aid of the 
Foreign Operations Administration or 
other appropriate department or agency 
of the Federal Government and inter- 
governmental organizations for use in 
the assistance of needy persons outside 
the United States. 

The section also contains the condition 
that the Secretary shall obtain such as- 
surance as he deems necessary that the 
recipients thereof will not diminish their 
normal expenditures for food by reason 
of such donation. 

That section seems to cover, in short, 
everything the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration has and everything it can do 
with what it has as to normal trading. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Kentucky seems to cover all that great 
amount of stores, both present and fu- 
ture, which can be apprehended under 
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the term “food commodities,” and covers 
the use of those food commodities in all 
the various fields I have just recited. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Where they are in 
surplus. There are only two items, as 
my distinguished friend knows, that 
would be items which would be proc- 
essed—wheat and corn, 

Mr. HOLLAND. What about peanuts? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Certainly this coun- 
try had a shortage of peanuts last year. 
There was a considerable quantity of 
peanuts shipped into the United States. 

Mr. HOLLAND. What about the 
small grains? This section covers, in 
short, everything that can be used for 
food; does it not? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I should say that 
was correct. It would cover the two 
principal items which are actually in- 
volved, or items for which provision was 
made a year ago, to be processed for the 
needy and for distressed areas of the 
country. The amendment would pro- 
vide CARE and the private charity or- 
ganizations with a processed product 
which was in surplus in this country, to 
be sent overseas, where now they could 
send a given amount of wheat or a given 
amount of corn if it was provided to 
them. 

The amendment also would permit the 
processed items to go into institutional 
work, including school-lunch programs 
in this country, whereby those schools 
themselves would not be in a position to 
process the food. 

Many States do not have mills in 
which to process wheat. Certainly 
wheat can be processed much cheaper 
when a large quantity is processed than 
it could be if only a smaller amount were 
distributed to the many schools of this 
country. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I notice the amend- 
ment seems to provide that the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation shall pay the 
cost of the processing, which would 
mean that all this vast additional invest- 
ment would be charged to the agricul- 
tural price-support program. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. . That is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Much as I regret it, 
and as strongly as I supported the dis- 
tinguished Senator in his more limited 
program last year, it seems to me that 
for Congress to launch into such a pro- 
gram as is contemplated, without any 
idea of the cost, but with full knowledge 
of the tremendous coverage of the pro- 
posed amendment, would be unwise. 

Before any such measure as is here 
proposed should be considered, it should 
certainly have the benefit of hearings by 
a committee, and we should also know 
how much was being added out of the 
cost of the price-support program, not 
out of the general fund, to the cost of the 
agricultural program. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. As I understand 
the present language or the present rul- 
ing, voluntary agencies are permitted 
to get supplies under the language that 
they can be reprocessed. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. That is correct. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. What we have 
run into are some legal technicalities, 
We have apparently run into legal coun- 
sel who interpret the reprocessing provi- 
sion in a very strict manner. 

The purpose of the amendment is to 
inelude processing as well as reproces- 
sing, is it not? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Also, it is not man- 
datory; it merely says “may.” 

I think we ought to take into consid- 
eration that where we are paying storage 
costs upon storable commodities at no 
small sum, by giving authority to the 
Department of Agriculture on a discre- 
tionary basis with the word “may,” we 
shall be facilitating the use of commodi- 
ties where those commodities are needed. 

For all practical purposes, the present 
law states what the amendment pro- 
vides, except that someone has gone in 
with a fine-point pencil and a sharp 
legal mind and has started to split legal 
hairs, saying that reprocessing does not 
mean processing. Thus we get into a 
big argument about the interpretation 
of the law, when the people are led to 
believe the voluntary agencies are en- 
titled under the law and under the order 
of the Secretary and the President to 
utilize these commodities for welfare 


purposes, 


ORDER FOR CALL OF CALENDAR 
ON MONDAY NEXT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that at 
the conclusion of the morning business 
on Monday next there be a call of the 
calendar for the consideration of bills 
to which there is no objection, from the 
beginning of the calendar, and that, not- 
withstanding the fact that the morning 
hour may be passed, there be an order 
that the call of the calendar be com- 
pleted. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I should like to 
ask the Senator a question. In the un- 
happy event that we have not completed 
action on the farm bill by next Monday, 
how much time does the majority leader 
feel will be stolen away from the discus- 
sion of the farm bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I would 
think very little. The calendar will be 
taken up during the morning hour. I 
would not want to see the end of the 
morning hour arrive and cut off a discus- 
sion of a bill in which the Senator from 
South Dakota might be interested. I 
may say I have cleared the request with 
the minority leader. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator from 
South Dakota is propounding the ques- 
tion with an easy conscience, because he 
has no bills on the calendar, but I wanted 
to be sure we did not get into something 
that might delay consideration of the 
farm bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Only 5 min- 
utes is allowed for discussion of each 
bill, and that much time is rarely used. 

Mr. President, I renew my request that 
on Monday next there be a call of the 
calendar of bills to which there is no 
objection, from the beginning, and that 
we complete the call of the calendar not- 
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withstanding the fact that we may pass 
the morning hour. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to have all Senators 
put on notice that there will be a call 
of the calendar. I hope the calendar 
committees on both the majority and the 
minority sides will be ready, 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1956 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3183) to provide an im- 
proved farm program. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
again bring to the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky the language in sec- 
tion 416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
to which his amendment directly refers. 
I read from section 416 the following 
language: 

The Commodity Credit Corporation may 
pay, with respect to commodities disposed of 
under this section, reprocessing, packaging, 
transporting, handling, and other charges 
accruing up to the time of their delivery 
to a Federal agency or to the designated 
State or private agency, in the case of com- 
modities made available for use within the 
United States, or their delivery free along- 
side ship or free on board export carrier at 
point of export, in the case of commodities 
made available for use outside the United 
States, 


We could actually have had the amend- 
ment state add processing.” 

The real problem, as the Senator from 
Kentucky knows—both he and I have 
visited and talked about this—is that 
although the agencies which do the work 
are the finest agencies in the land, they 
say, when they get to the point of a 
legal definition of “reprocessing,” they 
run into trouble on the word “reprocess- 
ing.” There is a doubt as to whether it 
includes processing. It seems to me it 
is more expensive to reprocess than to 
process. 

I say, most respectfully, we have 
already charged all this up to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation in section 416. 
It has been adopted unanimously by the 
Congress. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Let me say to my 
good friend from Minnesota that act- 
ually what the amendment would permit 
which is not permitted now is the proc- 
essing of corn and wheat into flour and 
meal, which would then be in a form 
that could be used by people both out 
of this country and in this country who 
are authorized to receive it under sec- 
tion 416. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. One of the troubles we run 
into in normal trade channels is that 
when large quantities of corn and wheat 
are sent to other countries in bulk, then 
our own millers and our own business 
people say, “Look, we have the finest 
milling facilities. We have trained 
millers. We have people who can do 
the job. Why is it the United States 
pays the freight, ships it overseas, sends 
it to another country 6,000 miles away, 
and then pays that country to process 
it?”—which we have done. We would 
like to have written into the law a pro- 
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vision that such products can be proc- 
essed in the United States of America, 
if it is so desired. 

Mr, CLEMENTS. Would not the Sen- 
ator agree that one of the really im- 
portant things is that when CARE or 
church groups to whom surplus com- 
modities are furnished sends them out- 
side, they must be in processed form if 
100 percent use of the items is to be ob- 
tained? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator’s ex- 
planation is directly to the point. As he 
recalls, when we put the language in 
the act about packaging and handling, 
we did it so that butter and fruits and 
vegetables we may have had could be 
used. I can recall days not long ago 
when one had to get some of those com- 
modities in 100-pound bulk packages 
and in huge casks. Schools were served 
with butter in 25, 50, or 100-pound 
packages, but it was wasted, because but- 
ter spoils. We were told that if the 
butter could be packaged in 5-pound or 
10-pound packages, it could be used, and 
there would be no waste, and good could 
be had out of it. The amendment re- 
lates not only to humanitarian purposes, 
but forms a sensible way of handling our 
abundance. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I can speak with some 
degree of experience with regard to the 
indescribably beneficial effects that 
come to this country by our follow- 
ing a course of helping to feed persons 
abroad who need our assistance. Dur- 
ing the years immediately following the 
Second World War, and during the last 
year and a half of the war, I had a part 
in helping to feed many hundreds of 
millions of people all over the world. I 
do not think this country has ever made 
an investment that paid better dividends 
than the money which we made avail- 
able for that purpose. Even today we 
have, in my opinion, millions of friends, 
silent though they may be for the time 
being, behind the Iron Curtain in Po- 
land, in Czechoslovakia, in Rumania, in 
Hungary, and in the other countries, who 


are helped through the beneficence of 


this and other countries. The United 
States, of course, got the major part of 
the credit. So every ton of food we send 
abroad now, through the good offices of 
our fine relief organizations, properly 
supervised, will mean a tremendously 
important return to this country in the 
or which many develop as a re- 
sult. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the fine comment of the Sen- 
ator from New York. I see the Sen- 
ator from Vermont is present. I am 
certainly in no position to state the 
position of the Department on the 
amendment, but it has been my under- 
standing that there was no objection 
in the Department to the adoption of 
the amendment now under considera- 
tion. If there is any objection on the 
part of the Department, I am sure the 
Senator from Vermont is in a position 
to express its opposition. 

Mr. AIKEN. I have a statement 
from the Department, and I am looking 
for it. It is my impression that the 
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Department has no objection to the 
amendment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Kentucky yield for 
a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Brste in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Kentucky yield to the Senator from 
California? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I am delighted to 
yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Will the Senator 
from Kentucky indicate what, in his 
judgment, would be the dollar amount 
involved in the processing? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I am not in a po- 
sition to state to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia what the dollar cost would be. 
The information I have has come from 
those in the Department, namely, that 
as a result of the milling of byproducts, 
when the cost of storage is eliminated, 
only a very, very negligible cost accrues 
to the Commodity Credit Corporation in 
connection with surplus agricultural 
commodities processed in this country. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Does the Senator 
from Kentucky have any estimate of 
that cost? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I do not. It all de- 
pends on how much is used. Certainly 
the cost has been very negligible under 
Public Law 311, which was passed last 
year, to give assistance to the needy and 
to distress areas in the United States. 
The milling byproducts have practically 
paid for the cost of the processing. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Some figure—even 
though perhaps a little larger than the 
amount actually necessary—would at 
least provide some kind of dollar limi- 
tation. I wondered whether the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky had considered that 
point, so there would not be unlimited 
authority. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Let me say to my 
friend, the Senator from California, that 
the Secretary is not compelled to do 
what is provided for. He may do it; 
authority is granted to him. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. It is purely op- 
tional, and not mandatory, is it? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. , Yes; it is purely op- 
tional on the part of the Secretary. He 


can dispose of it in bulk, or this amend- ` 


ment would give him authority to dis- 
pose of it in processed form if, in his 
best judgment, it is best to use it in proc- 
essed form, rather than to transfer it 
in bulk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Kentucky yield back 
the remainder of the time available to 
him on the amendment? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I am delighted to 
yield back the remainder of the time 
available to this side, if those in con- 
trol of the time on the other side will do 
likewise. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of the time 
available to our side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has been yielded 
back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. CLEMENTS], on be- 
half of himself and other Senators. 
[Putting the question.] 
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The amendment was agreed to, as 
follows: 

On page 80, line 18, insert the following: 

“Sec. 310. Section 416 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 as amended, is amended by in- 
serting before the last sentence thereof a new 
sentence as follows: ‘In addition, in the 
case of food commodities disposed of under 
this section, the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion may pay the cost of processing such 
commodities into a form suitable for home 
or institutional use, such processing to be 
accomplished through private trade facilities 
to the greatest extent possible,’ ” 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment identified as 
“2-27-56-K.” I offer the amendment 
on behalf of myself, the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], and the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 4, 
between lines 22 and 23, it is proposed 
to insert the following: 

AUTHORITY FOR PAYMENTS 

Sec, 107. (a) Section 303 of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
is amended by inserting after “rice,” the 
following: “hogs, cattle, manufacturing 
milk.” 

(b) Such section is further amended by 
inserting “(a)” after the section number and 
adding at the end thereof a new subsection 
as follows: 

“(b) The Secretary is authorized, at any 
time, to make payments for the purposes 
of subsection (a), with respect to any of 
the commodities specified therein, and to use 
for such purposes the funds appropriated by 
or for the purposes of section 32 of Public 
Law 320, 74th Congress, as amended (7 
U. S. C. 612c).” 


On page 4, line 24, strike out 107“ 
and insert “108.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, this 
amendment will amend section 303. At 
the present time section 303 reads in part 
as follows: 

If and when appropriations are made 
therefor, the Secretary is authorized and di- 
rected to make payments to producers of 
corn, wheat, cotton, rice, and tobacco on 
the normal production of such commodities 
in amounts which, together with the pro- 
ceeds thereof, will provide a return to such 
producers which is as nearly equal to the 
parity price as the funds so made available 
will permit. 


Mr. President, I have just read a sec- 
tion of our basic agricultural law which 
is called the parity-payment section. I 
believe that section was placed in the 
law in 1938. Senators will note that it 
relates to the producers of corn, wheat, 
cotton, rice, and tobacco. However, it 
does not relate to any of the perishable 
commodities. I should like it to be noted 
that under this section, to which my 
amendment would be added, the lan- 
guage is permissive, insofar as the Sec- 
retary is concerned. 

In the amendment relating to hogs, 
cattle, and manufacturing milk, I ask 
that the authority be only discretionary, 
not mandatory. I believe that the Sec- 
retary ought to have another means of 
supporting or assisting the perishable 
commodities, when and if needed, 

Again and again we have tried to in- 
clude in the bill a provision relating to 
some of the most important of all our 
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agricultural production, namely, hogs 
and cattle. In this instance I add man- 
ufacturing milk because during the war 
years we had experience with production 
payments on that commodity. I think 
that experience was rather creditable, 
insofar as the consumers were con- 
cerned, as well as insofar as the pro- 
ducers were concerned. 

I do not think this amendment needs 
a great deal of further explanation, if 
it is understood that the amendment is 
permissive, not mandatory, and pro- 
vides discretionary authority to the Sec- 
retary, and will give him—in addition to 
his power to purchase the milk, as he is 
now doing in the case of pork products, 
and as he did a year or two ago in the 
case of beef products—the means, if he 
so desires, of using the payments as an- 
other effective tool to provide better in- 
come for our agricultural-commodity 
producers. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. What is the present au- 
thority of the Secretary of Agriculture 
with reference to other commodities on 
a similar basis; and what are the com- 
modities? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The authority is 
that, if and when appropriations are 
made for such payments, the Secretary 
is authorized and directed to make pay- 
ments to the producers of corn, wheat, 
cotton, rice, and tobacco. It is all con- 
ditioned on the question of whether ap- 
propriations for such payments are 
made. At the present time there are 
no appropriations for making such pay- 
ments. à 

But the particular commodities stated 
in my amendment are excluded under 
section 303 of the basic agricultural law. 
Instead, I want them to be included. I 
think it should be crystal clear that this 
would not be an automatic arrangement. 
First of all, the commodities would have 
to be included; in the second place, the 
appropriations would have to be made. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield further to 
me 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. Is there in the bill an 
authorization for an additional $250 mil- 
lion to be available to the Secretary, to 
be used in the support of any agricultural 
commodity which he can now support 
with section 32 funds? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. KERR. If the Senator’s amend- 
ment—which he has offered for himself 
and other Senators, including the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma—is adopted, will it 
mean that authority is thereby granted 
for the Secretary of Agriculture to use 
for that purpose the $250 million author- 
ized in the bill? 

Mr, HUMPHREY, If he found it de- 
sirable to do so. 

Mr. KERR. It would not be a man- 
date, but permissive authority. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct, 
The amendment cosponsored by the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], and 
myself does not direct the Secretary. 
The authority is here for the Secretary 
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to utilize premium payments, or pro- 
duction payments, if need be—whatever 
may be the payment method desirable, 
the authority is there, to be used if the 
Secretary deems it in the public interest. 

Mr. KERR. . As I understand what the 
Senator has said—and it accords with my 
own understanding of the amendment— 
it would give the Secretary authority, 
with reference to the producers of hogs, 
cattle, and manufacturing milk, to do 
what he now has the discretionary au- 
thority to do with respect to other agri- 
cultural commodities. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator has 
analyzed it perfectly. This amendment 
adds a new section, specifically provid- 
ing that section 32 funds may be used 
for this purpose. It would amend sec- 
tion 303 so as to include the commod- 
ities of cattle, hogs, and manufacturing 
milk. It seems to me to be a logical ex- 
tension of the agricultural program. 

I think I heard the Senator from Okla- 
home say yesterday that around 60 per- 
cent—or is it 80 percent—— 

Mr. KERR. Eighty percent of what 
the soil produces in agricultural prod- 
ucts is compensated for to the producer 
by the sale of livestock or products of 
livestock. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I point out most 
respectfully that with the exception of 
milk products, no other perishable com- 
modity is really covered in the legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. KERR. Is it not a fact that, as 
of this hour, hogs and cattle are selling 
at a lower percentage of parity than any 
other agricultural commodities? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. So far as I know, the 
record shows that cattle prices are the 
lowest of the major agricultural com- 
modity prices. 

Mr. KERR. Paritywise, hogs are even 
lower than cattle. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. KERR. This amendment would 
merely authorize the Secretary to have 
the same authority with reference to 
the producers of hogs, cattle, and manu- 
facturing milk as he now has with 
reference to other agricultural commod- 
ities, which, in reality, are selling at 
higher prices, paritywise, than either 
cattle or hogs. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. 

I should like to quote from section 32 
of Public Law 320, which provides for 
the use of receipts and customs duties 
to aid agriculture. It outlines three uses 
to which the Secretary may put these 
funds. 

The first is to encourage the exporta- 
tion of agricultural commodities, pro- 
viding for payments of any losses sus- 
tained on such exports. That is the 
source of the authority to subsidize ex- 
ports, such as wheat. 

The second use outlined is to en- 
courage diversion of agricultural prod- 
ucts from normal channels of trade into 
byproducts. 

As to the third use, the present law 
reads: 

Reestablish farmers’ purchasing power by 
making payments in connection with the 
normal production of any agricultural com- 
modity for domestic consumption, 
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That means that the basic Agricul- 
tural Act encompasses the use of a 
method of payments to sustain farmers’ 
prices and farmers’ purchasing power. 
As has been said on this floor repeatedly 
during this debate, with respect to cat- 
tle, hogs, and perishable commodities— 
in this instance I limit it to hogs, cattle 
and manufactured milk, although I could 
emphasize the first two, hogs and cat- 
tle—there is nothing in the present law 
which provides any benefit to producers 
of such commodities except with respect 
to purchases. In connection with pur- 
chases most of the economic good goes 
to the processor, rather than the pro- 
ducer. That is an indisputable fact 
which has been documented. 

It seems to me that if we can author- 
ize the use of substantial sums of money, 
running into millions of dollars, for the 
benefit of the processor, we ought not 
to hesitate to include in the law a dis- 
cretionary use of authority for payments 
to producers. It is not mandatory. I 
am becoming tired of hearing those in 
responsible positions say, “We would 
like to do this, but we do not have the 
authority.” Repeatedly when a pro- 
posal is made in a difficult situation, we 
hear it said, “We would like to do it, but 
we do not have the authority.” 

Some time ago I brought into the de- 
bate an exchange of correspondence be- 
tween a member of the Iowa congres- 
sional delegation and the counselor of 
the Department of Agriculture. It was 
inferred, in that exchange of corre- 
spondence, that possibly the language 
of section 303 and section 32 might in- 
clude payments. I wish to see that it 
is clearly outlined in detail. 

I point out further that the farm peo- 
ple in the Midwest, where producers, and 
hog producers are in the largest num- 
bers, are solidly behind this proposal. 
Every poll that has been taken in the 
States of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 
Iowa is overwhelmingly for the inclusion 
of such language in the bill. 

Mr. KERR. Also Oklahoma. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The same is true 
of Oklahoma. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes to ask some ques- 
tions of my good friend from Minnesota. 

Under section 303 of the act it is stated 
that the Secretary is authorized and di- 
rected to make payments, if money is 
provided, to producers of corn, wheat, 
rice, or tobacco, on the normal produc- 
tion of such commodities. Will the Sen- 
ator tell us what the Secretary would 
have to do to determine the normal pro- 
duction of cattle, hogs, and manufactur- 
ing milk? How would he go about doing 
that? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I suppose normal 
production is what a producer is accus- 
tomed to producing. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not know. As 
the Senator knows, under the law with 
respect to the basic crops, there is a for- 
mula for determining normal production, 
whether or not price supports shall be 
available for any of the basic crops. I 
should like to have the Senator from 
Minnesota tell me how the Secretary 
would go about calculating the normal 
production with respect to cattle? 
Would it be determined on the basis of 
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the population, a certain number of 
pounds of meat per week, or would it be 
the number of cattle slaughtered last 
year, or some other formula? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iam glad the Sen- 
ator brings up that question. My un- 
derstanding is that these payments 
would be used for the normal producers, 
and the normal production of cattle and 
hogs. We are not out to stimulate the 
program, but to assist in the established 
areas of production, 

Mr. ELLENDER. As the Senator 
knows, the production of cattle, as well 
as the production of hogs, has been ab- 
normally high—far above our average 
consumption requirements. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Let me say with 
equal candor that the production of cot- 
ton, wheat, corn, and practically every- 
thing else that is produced, has been 
above normal. 

Mr. ELLENDER. We have in the law 
a formula for arriving at the national 
acreage allotments, marketing quotas, 
and price-support levels for the basics. 
We provide price support for the basics 
through CCC loans and purchase agree- 
ments. The Senator’s amendment pro- 
vides that if and when money is appro- 
priated, the producers of cattle, hogs, 
and manufacturing milk are to receive 
direct payments from the Government to 
bring their income up to parity, or as 
near parity as possible, dependent upon 
the amount of funds available. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The amendment 
would merely authorize the use of these 
particular funds for payment purposes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. When the Senator 
speaks of “these funds,” to what funds 
does he refer? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. If funds are ap- 
propriated. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator knows 
that under the law as it now stands there 
is available approximately $440 million 
out of section 32 funds, for the purpose 
of making payments to the hog growers 
and the cattle growers and producers of 
other perishable commodities in order to 
assist them. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No; that is where 
the Senator from Minnesota must differ 
with the chairman of the committee. 

The present section 32 limitations or 
authorizations provide for purchases. 
The section does not provide funds for 
payments. Purchases, as the Department 
of Agriculture has interpreted that term, 
are purchases from processors. I am 
not complaining about that. There is no 
other place where purchases of beef or 
pork products can be made. I am not 
advocating that the Government go into 
the processing business. The amend- 
ment provides that if the Secretary 
should find that purchases do not work, 
or if he finds that other means he wishes 
to use do not work, he shall have the pay- 
ment authority. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. At the present time sur- 
plus products, whether they be beef or 
pork, are bought and used in the school 
lunch program. If the amendment is 
adopted, the producer could receive, for 
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instance, a dollar a head as a subsidy gn 
the live hog. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. THYE. I am using pork as an 
example. ‘The producer would be paid a 
dollar a hundredweight. On the other 
hand, if he desired it, he could be paid a 
dollar a head. That would be a subsidy 
paid on weight or on the hog. Then what 
method would be used to dispose of the 
products once the pork got into the chan- 
nels of trade? Would it go at whatever 
levels the overburdening on the market 
would force the seller of the product to 
demand? I am sincere in my inquiries. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iknow the Senator 
is. 

Mr. THYE. I know that the producer 
does not get the full benefit of the 
amount of money that is spent by the 
Department of Agriculture in the pur- 
chase of surplus pork or surplus beef, or 
whatever the product is. It would have 
to be put through the school-lunch pro- 
gram or into international channels, or 
fed back into military needs. 

Therefore, I do not believe that any- 
one would particularly object if he knew 
that the method now proposed would 
broaden the opportunity of the Secretary 
of Agriculture to pursue new courses of 
action. One course might be for him to 
pay a subsidy to the producer of the live 
animal, and then use a portion of the 
funds to pick up the overburdening of the 
surplus, for whatever the need in the 
school-lunch program would be. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is my inten- 
tion. 

Mr. THYE. We cannot make it man- 
datory in any sense on the Secretary, 
because the feed supply must be the fac- 
tor to govern the overall production of 
livestock or poultry or milk. That is 
why I have differed with those who do 
not believe in the soil bank or in the re- 
tirement of acres. I do believe it is feasi- 
ble, because it is the supply of feed that 
will bring on a supply of pork or milk or 
livestock. 

We know that the method of buying 
surplus pork or surplus beef did not 
give a return to the producer of the 
benefits the Treasury actually made 
available through moneys used in the 
purchase of surpluses. We know that 
it did not materially reduce the surpluses 
on the market. It stiffened the market 
to the consumer, because it took the end 
product out of the warehouse and took 
the overburden in the warehouse and 
put it into the school-lunch program. 
What we did was to firm up the market 
to the retailer and to the consumer at 
the time those purchases were made. 
Therefore the program was not as ef- 
fective as it should have been. 

If we can do what the Senator pro- 
poses without in some way involving our- 
selves in underwriting surpluses of live- 
stock, and thereby firm up the market 
on surpluses and overproduction in the 
next year and a half, until we get a 
feed balance, we will take a step in the 
right direction. 

That is the only concern I have. I 
know that the buying of beef and pork 
was not effective last year, and is not 
effective now. It has the tendency of 
stiffening the market so far as the re- 
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tailer is concerned and to firm up the 
market so far as the housewife is con- 
cerned. If we could find language which 
will not tie the hands of the Secretary 
and encourage production of pork and 
beef, we would be taking a step in the 
right direction. 

The question is involved. After a 
year and a half we might decide that we 
had made a mistake. That is the dan- 
ger I see in this venture, and that is why 
I am speaking as frankly as I am on 
the question. We did not do the right 
thing for the producer by the manner 
in which we bought pork last year, be- 
cause we firmed up the market for the 
housewife, and we softened the market 
for the wholesaler. We did not ma- 
terially channel that buying back into 
the pocketbooks of the men who had fed 
the hogs. 

If anyone can tell me how we can 
do that without tying the Secretary’s 
hands so firmly that he cannot untie 
them, that is what I should like to hear. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, that 
is what also concerns me, and that is 
why I am asking these questions of my 
friend, the junior Senator from Minne- 
sota. I should like to know how the 
Secretary of Agriculture will determine 
the normal production of the commodi- 
ties the Senator mentions. 

As I said a short time ago, section 32 
funds have been available for quite a 
number of years to assist in supporting 
prices for the commodities covered by 
the Senator's amendment. Funds are 
now available. Up to about 90 days ago 
$444 million of section 32 funds were 
available for the purchase of commodi- 
ties in surplus. 

The Senator knows that under section 
32, not more than 25 percent of the 
funds, or $111 million may be used for 
any one commodity. In the case of hogs, 
the Secretary has utilized or set aside 
$80 million of the $111 million he could 
have used. 

I wish to direct the Senator’s atten- 
tion to a provision in section 32. I be- 
lieve the Senator proposes by his amend- 
ment to reestablish the farmer’s pur- 
chasing power by making payments in 
connection with the normal production 
of agricultural commodities for normal 
domestic consumption. That is the pur- 
pose of the amendment, is it not? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
should like to know who would be en- 
titled to payments among the Nation’s 
hog growers and among the Nation’s 
cattle growers, if normal production was 
exceeded. Again I ask: What is normal 
production? Is it a quantity sufficient 
to feed the population of the United 
States? What would be a producers’ 
normal production? How would it be 
determined? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I may say to the 
Senator that we have a pretty good un- 
derstanding of what normal production 
is. We take an average period of time 
as it relates to an equitable price in the 
market place. For example, with re- 
spect to hogs, I have some statistics 
which show that we could eliminate 
about 800 million pounds of pork and in 
that way bring pork products back in- 
to what is a relatively normal span of 
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pork products that will give a fairly rea- 
sonable price in the market place. 

Mr. ELLENDER, May I say to my 
good friend that that is the reason why 
we in the committee placed a provision 
in the bill authorizing a quarter of a 
billion dollars to supplement the present 
section 32 funds. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is for pur- 
chases, 

Mr. ELLENDER. I understand that; 
but the object is to reestablish the 
farmers’ purchasing power by removing 
surplus agricultural products from the 
market. In that manner we hope to 
achieve a return to normalcy and en- 
able the producers of perishable com- 
modities to get the parity to which the 
Senator refers in his amendment. 

It strikes me that the additional $250 
million of section 32 funds we already 
have provided for perishable commodi- 
ties, which would include hogs and cattle, 
offer the best approach toward solving 
this problem. I may state that there is a 
Possibility of raising the authorization. 

I understand that the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr] has offered an 
amendment to increase this authoriza- 
tion to half a billion dollars. As chair- 
man of the committee, I originally 
offered an amendment in committee to 
increase the funds by half a billion dol- 
lars. Personally, I would not raise any 
objection to the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma. The purpose 
which the Senator has in mind is to take 
off the market a certain amount of per- 
ishable products which are in excess of 
requirements. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should like to see 
it done by premium payments on light- 
weights. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Congress has not 
provided funds to make parity payments 
under section 303 which the Senator 
seeks to amend. His amendment may 
be just an idle gesture. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No; it is not. I 
have in my hand a photostatic copy of 
a letter addressed to Representative 
CHARLES B. Hoeven, of Iowa, dated Jan- 
uary 23, 1956, and I also have a copy of 
the second page of a personally penned 
note signed by Representative Jensen, of 
Iowa. 

It is an exhibit which I shall be glad 
to present to the chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

They were in discussion with the office 
of the general counsel of the Department 
of Agriculture, and that office pointed 
out: 

It is doubtful if authority exists to make a 
“bonus” payment on a particular variety of 
any designated commodity, unless such a 
payment would come within the authoriza- 
tion contained in section 403 of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949, as amended. 


Then the section is set out. 
further: 


Under the authority for purchase opera- 
tions, the Commodity Credit Corporation 
could, among other things, buy live animals 
and enter into contracts with slaughterers 
and packers for processing the animals into 
storable products. Such products would be 
available for sale by the Corporation into 
domestic and export markets, including sales 
pursuant to Public Law 480 * * * as amend- 
ed, and for donation pursuant to section 
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416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended, 


The legislative history makes it clear 
that it does not include payments to pro- 
ducers, since such payments do not 
have the effect of supporting prices of 
livestock in the market. 

It is because of this kind of letter and 
exchange of correspondence that the 
language as now written in sections 303 
and 32 has become meaningless to the 
Department. 

To make a long story short, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has available right 
now, in round figures, $800 million which 
he has full authority to spend to support 
hogs, and so forth. I think a payment is 
a much more sensible means. That is my 
personal opinion. I do not say that the 
Secretary needs to follow that plan. But 
he ought to make payments, rather than 
spend money just on purchases. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will my col- 
league yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. I believe we should be 
very careful as to whether we involve 
the Department of Agriculture in any- 
thing that is mandatory, whereby the 
Secretary would have to support live- 
stock at any specific figure of parity, so 
long as we have the present terrifically 
high supply of feed. We could within 
the next 9 months effect such a produc- 
tion that neither the Treasury nor com- 
monsense could support it. It requires 
only about 9 months, from the time a 
litter of pigs is farrowed, until that off- 
spring can bring forth another litter of 
pigs. Therefore, if we write anything 
that makes it mandatory on the Secre- 
tary to support live hogs at any figure, 
hogs will be in such abundance within 
the next 18 months that we will not know 
what to do with them. 

Iam in sympathy with the general idea 
that the Secretary should have the right 
to pay a certain fixed sum on a light- 
weight hog in order to bring the producer 
out of an emergency because of such 
low prices as we have witnessed within 
the past 6 months. I would be very fear- 
ful of merely granting authority. 

Mr. President, why do we not take 
this amendment into conference on the 
bill, instruct the staff of the committee 
to work with the solicitors of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and see if we 
can draft some kind of language which 
would be acceptable to the conferees and 
that will permit the Secretary to bring 
dollars to the live hog producer, rather 
than to buy, as an end product, from a 
wholesale house? When the product is 
bought from the wholesaler it only firms 
up the market to the housewife by tak- 
ing the surplus out of the hands of the 
wholesaler and putting it into interna- 
tional channels of relief or into the 
school lunch program. But the producer 
will only in a remote manner realize any 
benefit; and insofar as the housewife is 
concerned, she will have the Treasury 
bidding against her. 

I should like to see the matter put into 
the hands of the solicitors of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and into the hands 
of the committee staff. We could have 
a vote here, but we would not resolve 
the doubt as to whether the producer 
would receive any benefit. 
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That is the whole question, as I see it. 
There are many amendments pending 
that can take hours and hours of time, 
and we have debated the question until 
it is becoming so that no more good can 
be amended into the bill. I think that 
from here on it will look like an extra 
pair of shafts on a cart if we continue 
to attach amendments to the bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. But the Senator is 
suggesting that we accept the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. THYE. I think we should get it 
into the hands of the solicitors of the 
committee and of the Department and 
see if we can draft a paragraph which 
can be adopted in conference and that 
will let the Secretary do what he has said 
he has not the authority to do, namely, 
somehow compensate a producer who got 
caught in the squeeze. 

The Senator from Louisiana and I, if 
I may trespass on the Senator’s time to 
say this, were as instrumental in being 
responsible for the big pork production 
last year as anyone else in the United 
States. 

When we asked the Northwest wheat- 
grower in Oregon and Washington to di- 
vert their wheat, they already were in a 
summer-fallow operation. They already 
had their farm unit laying black 
throughout the year. They pay taxes 
on their black land for a year. They 
plow and harrow the land in order to 
keep the weeds out, and so as to keep 
the moisture in the land. They have 
overhead which they cannot escape. 

When the wheat farmer is asked to 
cut down on his wheat acreage, often- 
times another 20 or 30 percent of his 
farm unit is forced into idleness. He is 
not able to bear such a burden. So he 
sows barley. When he sows barley what 
is he going to do? If he is a good, thrif- 
ty, hard-working operator, he looks 
around and asks himself, “How can I 
feed it rather than to channel it into 
cash sales?” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the senior Senator from Minne- 
sota has expired. — 

Mr. ELLENDER. I may say to the 
Senator from Minnesota that in our re- 
cent hearings we came across many 
farmers in the Northwest who planted a 
large amount of barley on their diverted 
acres. Instead of feeding it, as the Sen- 
ator suggests, they sold it to Uncle Sam. 

Mr. THYE. But the Senator and I can 
find evidence in the hearing testimony 
that a Washington farmer diverted his 
acres from wheat and planted them in 
barley. Then he bought some brood 
sows, fed the pigs the barley, and over- 
produced on pork. That helped to glut 
the markets of our Nation. 

Mr. ELLENDER. What they did was 
to borrow from Uncle Sam, and they 
never expected to redeem their loans. 

Mr. THYE. That is what I meant 
when I said that the Senator from Loui- 
siana and I were responsible for the pro- 
duction of the surplus of pork. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator should 
place the blame on this type of farmer, 
and not on the Congress. 

Mr. THYE. If there had been a soil 
bank 2 years ago, there would have been 
a place to put the diverted acres, and 
there would not be the surplus food there 
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is today. But we have a problem to 
solve, and we will not be able to resolve 
it until we get our feed supply down 
and are able to determine how we can 
channel the money of the Treasury to 
the producers rather than to the proc- 
essors and the warehouses which are full 
of processed meats. If we resolved that 
question, we would depart from the 
philosophy which has existed in the free- 
enterprise system over the years. We 
cannot resolve it in the amendment. I 
think we might run into the danger 
of putting some mandatory provisions 
upon the Secretary. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. As I understand, 
one of the main objections of the Senator 
from Louisiana, besides some minor ob- 
jections, is that the Senator feels that 
by adding this language to section 303, 
matters would be complicated. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. ELLENDER. In regard to the de- 
termination of what constitutes normal 
production. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. As I understand, 
the Senator would like to have payments 
made out of section 32 funds and under 
the terms of section 32 language, rather 
than section 303, which talks about nor- 
mal production and requires the Secre- 
tary to set up standards of what we call 
normal production. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; and, as I un- 
derstand, under the present law it can 
be done. If the Secretary is not exer- 
cising the rights he has under that law, 
and the Senator is desirous of changing 
the law so as to force the Secretary to 
carry out the law as Congress intends, 
I personally would not have any objec- 
tion to that. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is my desire. 
One way in which that can be accom- 
plished is to have specific language, and 
I call the attention of the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] and the Senator 

“from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr] to this lan- 
guage: 

In order to encourage the marketing of 
cattle and hogs at lighter than normal 
weight, the Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized, in accordance with such regula- 
tions as he may prescribe, to make payments 
to producers to market cattle and hogs at 
lighter than normal weights. Such pay- 
ments shall be made from funds appropriated 
by section 32 of Public Law 320, whichever 
may be cheaper, in such amounts as may 


be determined by the Secretary to be neces- 
sary to carry out the purpose of this section, 


That ties the provision directly to sec- 
tion 32 funds. It does not complicate the 
Situation at all in terms of section 303. 

I think my senior colleague has put 
his finger on the point which needs to 
be emphasized. We need to get into 
the bill some reference to the whole con- 
cept of payments. I prefer to call them 
premium payments, so that weight, not 
products, will be marketed. It is neces- 
sary to reduce the poundage. The 
poundage is what causes surpluses—not 
the census, but the poundage. 

Once this was written into the law, 
the Solicitor, together with the Secre- 
tary, could make whatever regulations 
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were necessary to put the plan on a 
feasible, workable basis. i 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 


sors of the amendment, I think the sug- 
gested change is acceptable. 

I may say to the senior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Taye] that I find myself 
in agreement with practically everything 
he has said. He has put his finger on our 
problem. Our problem is to get the 
amendment into conference. 

I say very candidly to him that I think 
we ought to have had a soil bank 2 years 
ago. Some of us advocated a soil bank 
then, but Benson kept sending to Con- 
gress adverse reports on the soil bank. 
He has changed his opinion since then, 
but I think he is 2 years late with rela- 
tion to hogs. 

Now, I should like to ask the junior 
Senator from Minnesota if he thinks the 
amendment would be at all workable if 
poultry were included. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes, but I should 
prefer, if the Senator does not mind, 
in the light of the fact that the major 
problem is in the cattle and hog area, 
to limit the amendment to cattle and 
hogs. 

Mr. MORSE. I am perfectly willing 
to do that. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. There are funds 
under section 32 for poultry, which is 
much more adaptable for purchase, be- 
cause the processing of poultry is not 
nearly the same as it is for cattle and 
hogs. So I should like to limit the 
amendment to cattle and hogs, in order 
to get something into the proposed law 
which relates directly to them. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is it the intention of 
the Senator from Minnesota, by the in- 
sertion of the new words in section 303 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, to make available the production 
payment procedure up to full parity? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No; that is not the 
intention. I may say that the proposal 
is strictly permissive, not mandatory. I 
have suggested a modification so as not 
to limit it to section 303, but also to in- 
clude section 32, so there can be no doubt 
about production payments up to full 
parity. I am not even talking about full 
parity. 

I am talking about having the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, if there is at his 
disposal and at his command authority, 
use premium payments to provide a more 
expeditious marketing of the commodi- 
ties, such as cattle and hogs, thereby 
relieving the market of the excess pound- 
age which has driven market prices down. 
That is precisely what we are advocating. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It is not clear to me 
-what the Senator from Minnesota pro- 
poses to do under his amendment. I 
should like to have the attention of the 
Senator from Louisiana, if I may. 

I am not certain what the most recent 
suggestion of my friend, the Senator 
from Minnesota, may embody; but I 
think I know that what he originally 
p: would result in the opening of a 
veritable Pandora’s box. 
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Section 303 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938 related to a law which 
at the time referred only to products 
which were later called the basic prod- 
ucts. That section related to parity pay- 
ments, and would have allowed the Sec- 
retary to make, out of any appropriations 
available for that purpose, payments to 
producers of corn, wheat, cotton, rice, 
tobacco—and later the law was amended 
to include peanuts—which, together with 
the proceeds received by the producers, 
would provide a return to such producers 
which is as nearly equal to parity prices 
as the funds so made available will 
permit. 

In other words, it aimed toward full 
parity. It aimed toward parity pay- 
ments. Itaimed toward sale in the mar- 
ket place of the six products related, and 
payment of sufficient supplemental funds 
above the sales price to realize the parity 
price. 

Following that time, of course, specific 
acts were provided for price supports, 
and they wholly abandoned the principle 
of payment by direct payment of pro- 
duction funds to bring the producer up 
to full parity. To put under that par- 
ticular section the commodities which 
the distinguished Senator proposes to in- 
clude would bring utter confusion. 

I call to the Senator’s attention that 
there are several pages of definitions that 
precede section 303, which relate to such 
words as “normal production,” “normal 
supply,” “normal supply of tobacco,” 
“normal supply of cotton,” normal do- 
mestic consumption,” and so forth, mak- 
ing a total of, I think, 4 pages of defini- 
tions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield 2 more min- 
utes to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. To include in this 
provision the other commodities, with- 
out any definition or without any show- 
ing of what constitutes normal produc- 
tion, without any showing of how the 
Secretary should proceed, and without 
any specific detailed law set up such as 
we have under price-support legislation 
for these other commodities, would be to 
create confusion of the worst kind, and 
to leave anybody who felt so inclined 
free to blame the secretary for not ap- 
plying any funds provided, such as sec- 
tion 32 funds or the additional $52 mil- 
lion proposed to be authorized under the 
bill, as production payments to pro- 
ducers of cattle and hogs. Iam not will- 
ing to leave it in that position. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, it would 
be difficult to arrive at what normal pro- 
duction is. Would it be the 60 pound 
per capita pork production of last year, 
or the 80 pound per capita production of 
this year? 

Mr. HOLLAND. That question of nor- 
mal production is such a difficult one 
that it is defined in the act in various 
ways, none of them applicable to cattle 
and hogs, because this is the general 
definition: 

“Normal production” as applied to any 
number of acres of corn, cotton, rice, or 
wheat means the normal yield for the farm 
times such number of acres. 


The problem was such a complicated 
one that the drafters of the original leg- 
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islation were required to put in the defi- 
nitions. To adopt this provision without 
any definition would leave the picture 
so confused that it would be impossible 
of interpretation or application. There- 
fore, I oppose the amendment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield such time to the Senator from 
Illinois as he may require to make an 
insertion in the RECORD. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, Mr. 
Charles B. Shuman, president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
made a statement yesterday setting 
forth the result of the two-price wheat 
plan on agriculture generally and on 
the Midwest in particular. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the statement may be 
printed in the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


CuIcaco, Marcu 15.—President Charles B. 
Shuman, of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, said today that the “domestic 
dumping plan for wheat voted by the Senate 
this week would have disastrous effects on 
the prices and incomes of most farmers.” 

“This plan has been presented as a two- 
price plan designed to meet competition in 
the foreign market, while at the same time 
supporting prices in the domestic food 
market,” Shuman pointed out. 

“Actually, the Senate plan is a ‘three-price 
plan’. It provides one price for wheat con- 
sumed as food in the United States, a second 
price for foreign sales, and a third price— 
potentially the most significant price to 
United States farmers—for wheat consumed 
as livestock feed in this country. 

“The real objective of the certificate plan 
is to dump the wheat surplus into the do- 
mestic feed market,“ he said. 

The Federation president pointed out that 
“the fact is that we already have a two-price 
plan as far as the international market is 
concerned. We have been meeting foreign 
competition by subsidizing wheat exports 
and selling surplus wheat for foreign cur- 
rencies.” 

“The Senate action constitutes a grave 
threat to the income of all farmers who de- 
pend on feed grain and livestock for their 
livelihood. 

“This includes the producers of wheat, 
corn, oats, barley, beef cattle, hogs, poultry, 
and dairy products. As of July 1, 1956, we 
will have a carry-over of more than 1 billion 
bushels of old crop wheat mostly in the 
Commodity Credit Corporation’s hands. 

“As adopted by the Senate this week, the 
certificate plan would permit the Secretary 
of Agriculture to unload the CCC’s entire 
wheat surplus on the domestic feed market. 
This would have disastrous effects on the 
prices and incomes of all producers of feed 
grains, livestock, poultry, and dairy products. 

“In view of the present record supplies of 
feed grain and the present low level of hog 
and cattle prices, the Senate’s action in 
opening the floodgates on the wheat surplus 
shows a callous disregard for the welfare of 
the feed grain and livestock sectors of our 
economy. 

“As far as feed grain and livestock pro- 
ducers are concerned, this action—if allowed 
to stand—will more than cancel any 
effects that are to be expected from the soil 
bank plan. 

“The certificate plan also discriminates 
against the wheat producers who have been 
producing the types and qualities of wheat 
that the domestic food market demands. 

“It treats all wheat producers alike regard- 
less of whether they have been producing 
low quality feed wheat or high-grade milling 
wheat. 
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“In effect it would put a tax on wheat 
producers who have been supplying the do- 
mestic food market for the benefit of those 
who have been pr@ducing wheat that is not 
wanted by the domestic food market.” 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to modify my amendment in ac- 
cordance with the language I read a few 
moments ago. I send the amendment 
to the desk. I am going to speak about 
2 minutes on the amendment, and then 
I shall ask for a vote, because there is 
no need for any further discussion on it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Does the Senator 
desire to modify or substitute? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I mean to substi- 
tute. I offer the amendments as a 
substitute. 

The .PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In lieu of the 
language proposed as an amendment on 
page 4, between lines 22 and 23, it is pro- 
posed to insert the following: 

LIGHTWEIGHT CATTLE AND HOGS 

Sec. 106. (a) In order to encourage the 
marketing of cattle and hogs at lighter than 
normal weights, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is authorized in accordance with such 
regulations as he may prescribe, to make 
incentive payments to producers who mar- 
ket cattle and hogs at lighter than normal 
weights. 

(b) Such payments shall be made from 
funds appropriated by section 32 of Public 
Law 320, 74th Congress (49 Stat. 774; 7 
U. S. C. 612c), as amended, and shall be 
in such amounts as may be determined by 
the Secretary to be necessary to carry out 
the purpose of this section. 


On page 4, line 24, strike out “107” and 
insert “108.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, my 
only purpose in offering the amendment 
is to get included in the bill some refer- 
ence to cattle and hogs and the payment 
system. I recognize the validity of the 
argument that we should not have pay- 
ments to encourage production. I think 
we should have premium payments to 
discourage weighted production. The 
problem is one of poundage. The figures 
which I presented for the Recor will 
bear out the point that it is more eco- 
nomical to the Government to make 
premium payments. 

Concerning the question of maintain- 
ing payments, there is considerable sen- 
timent for so-called production pay- 
ments. I know of few, if any, great agri- 
cultural economists who are not for pro- 
duction payments. I do not recall any 
who do not recognize the safety and the 
desirability of production payments, 
particularly on perishable commodities. 
The question has always been, How do 
we control production? The pending 
amendment is one which is designed to 
have lighter weight animals marketed. 
It can go to conference, if my colleagues 
will agree to the amendment. If any 
refining should be needed, staff person- 
nel would be able to do it. The amend- 
ment does not spell how the provision 
would be carried out, primarily because 
I think the regulations should be drawn 
up by the Secretary and the technicians 
in the Department. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 3 minutes. 
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We had occasion to pass upon this 
very amendment a couple of days ago, 
when it was attached to an amendment 
submitted by the distinguished Senator 
from Oklahoma. The amendment which 
is now under consideration would permit 
the Secretary to make incentive pay- 
ments to producers who market light- 
weight cattle and hogs. Payments would 
be made from section 32 funds, as has 
been stated by the author of the amend- 
ment. The purpose of the amendment is 
to reduce surplus production of beef and 
pork products. 

I wish to say this amendment was con- 
sidered by the committee, but was re- 
jected on the ground that an incentive 
payment program, with all the implica- 
tions involved, should not be enacted 
without full hearings. The committee 
also thought it would result in an in- 
crease in the total production of beef and 
pork. 

One of the questions that bothered 
the committee very much was in respect 
to making a determination as to the 
marketing of cattle and hogs at lighter 
than normal weights. The amendment 
proposes that payments be made to 
farmers who sell their cattle and hogs 
at lighter than normal weights. 

But, Mr. President, what are lighter 
than normal weights? If the normal 
weight for hogs is fixed at, let us say, 190 
pounds, how much less would the hogs 
have to be in weight, so that the farmer 
could receive the payments? As I recall 
from the discussion we have had, it prob- 
ably would be necessary for each sow, 
each calf, and each hog to be weighed 
separately. The administrative dificul- 
ties involved would be so great that the 
program would be unworkable. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Scotr in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Louisiana yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The point is that 
under the amendment the Secretary will 
provide the rules and regulations. The 
Senator from Louisiana will remember 
that the amendment I offered in the 
committee provided a detailed plan. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I understand. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. As I recall, the 
vote in the committee was 9 to 6 or 9 to 
7 against the amendment. 

But this amendment is permissive, and 
es ni the Secretary to do as he sees 
fit. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I am 
willing to raise the authorization for 
additional section 32 funds to $500 mil- 
lion or more, instead of the $250 million 
as is now provided in the bill. By using 
these funds to purchase surplus perish- 
able products we can help stabilize the 
market and get it back to normal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Louisiana has 


expired. 
Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 more minutes. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana is recognized for 
5 more minutes, 8 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Let me read 
amendment: 
In order to encourage the marketing of 


cattle and hogs at lighter than normal 
weights— 


So it would be necessary for the Secre- 
tary to make that determination, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. What would it be? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Department 
must have a fairly good idea. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Suppose we estimate 
that the normal weight of a hog is 190 
pounds. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The normal weight 
of a hog would be approximately 225 
pounds, more or less. 

Mr. ELLENDER. How about deter- 
mining the minimum weight? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It depends upon 
how many pounds they wish to remove 
from the market supply. 
ee ELLENDER. What would that 

Mr. HUMPHREY. If it is desired to 
bring the price of hogs up to 80 percent 
or 90 percent of parity, it would be neces- 
sary to remove approximately 800 mil- 
lion pounds of hogs from the market, 
That would be done by marketing hogs 
at 200 pounds or less, rather than at the 
present average of 225 or 240 pounds. 

Mr. ELLENDER. What about the min- 
imum weight? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The 
would have to determine that. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is where the 
trouble would begin. If payments de- 
pended upon the minimum weight and 
the maximum weight, then each hog and 
each cow sold would have to be weighed 
separately. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. They are already 
fairly well tabulated that way on the bill 
of sale, when they come into the yards. 

We went over this point fairly well in 
the committee. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It was because of 
this administrative difficulty that the 
committee rejected the amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No; the committee 
rejected it because under the detailed 
plan which I then included in the amend- 
ment, there was no provision to prevent 
the inclusion of some old sow or old hog 
that might be practically on its last legs 
and would be unable to come up to the 
standards required for a good animal. 

But I do not think there is any need 
to debate the amendment further, Mr, 
President. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I agree with my dis- 
tinguished colleague. Let us vote on the 
amendment. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. If authority is provided 
for the Secretary of Agriculture to pre- 
scribe, according to rules and regulations 
which he may develop, that would be a 
better arrangement than to have the 
Congress make provision for the reg- 
ulations, and include the regulations in 
the bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; but I do not 
see how the Secretary could fix the reg- 
ulations and still eliminate the neces- 
sity of determining the weight of each 


the 


Secretary 
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animal. Suppose the Secretary de- 
termined that in order for the farmer to 
receive these incentive payments, the 
hog could not weigh more than 190 
pounds or less than 160 pounds. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Secretary 
would not fix the minimum; he would 
fix only the maximum. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Even so, every hog 
would have to be weighed, and so would 
all the cattle. 

Mr. KERR. At the present time is it 
not necessary to weigh all the hogs that 
are purchased? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Not individually. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. There are weigh- 
ers who can determine the weight of the 
hogs just by spotting them or looking at 
them as they pass through. 

Mr. KERR. Yes; within 2 pounds. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Certainly. 

Mr. ELLENDER. At any rate, a num- 
ber of additional persons would have to 
be employed to make and record that 
determination. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No; that is done 
by the buyer; and if payments are made, 
he has to certify the weights to the 
county committee. 

Mr. President, let me say that the 
Senator from Louisiana has done heroic 
work on the bill, and he is a good fight- 
er. But we have only to examine the 
soil-bank provision of the bill to see 
that the Secretary will do everything in 
that connection. Not only will he pre- 
scribe and describe, but he will also 
ascribe. Under the soil-bank provisions 
we provide that the Secretary shall 
prescribe the acreage for the entire 
country. As a result, he would virtually 
have to measure every allotted acre in 
the country. So I think the Secretary 
will be able to do the things required by 
this amendment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I do 
not suppose we shall get anywhere by 
arguing the matter further. I repeat, 
the administration of such an amend- 
ment will be so complicated that it will 
require employment of a large number 
of additional personnel. There would 
have to be people at the packing sheds 
to weigh each hog and determine what 
the incentive payment should be as to 
each hog. 

Mr. President, I believe the Senate 
should reject the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has expired. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

ae Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if it is agreeable to the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], I ask unani- 
mous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
modified amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] 
for himself and other Senators. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as I understand, neither the au- 
thors of the amendment nor the chair- 
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man of the committee desire the yeas 
and nays on this amendment. So if all 
time is exhausted, a vote can now be 
had. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the modified 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] for himself 
and other Senators. 

The amendment, as modified, was 
rejected. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I call up 
the amendment offered on behalf of the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] and 
myself. It is designated “2-17-56-G.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 27, 
line 22, it is proposed to strike out “$250,- 
000,000” and insert ‘'$500,000,000.” 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of this amendment is to arm the 
Secretary of Agriculture with a more 
effective weapon to carry out whatever 
provisions may ultimately be in this bill 
in connection with programs of support 
by the Secretary of Agriculture for agri- 
cultural products. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. In the committee 
I had offered a proposal authorizing the 
$500 million additional of section 32 
funds, as suggested by the Senator in 
his amendment. I am willing to take 
the amendment to conference. 

Mr. KERR. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Louisiana yield back 
his time? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield back all the 
time I have. 

Mr. KERR. I yield back all my re- 
maining time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All un- 
used time has been yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr] for himself and 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may suggest the absence of a quorum 
without the time being charged to either 
side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
no amendment pending. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I am not 
offering an amendment. I am asking 
unanimous consent to suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum without the time being 
charged to either side, until a certain 
Senator who has an amendment to offer 
may have an opportunity to reach the 
Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for a quorum call be rescinded. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
offer an amendment to strike out section 
307 of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the amendment is quite sim- 
ple. In the bill there is contained a 
provision at page 29 headed “Cargo Pref- 
erence on Sales for Foreign Currency.” 
It is section 307 of the bill. That pro- 
vision repeals the so-called 50-50 cargo 
preference law with respect to certain 
commodities, including some under the 
agricultural act. Some people in the 
Department, and others, as well, feel 
that this provision might be a deter- 
rent to a freer movement under the sur- 
plus-sales program. 

This question has been discussed at 
length, and many of us feel very strong- 
ly about it. The sole purpose of the 50- 
50 cargo preference law, which had been 
added to many foreign aid programs, 
and was finally made a permanent part 
of the law by an almost unanimous 
vote of the Senate, on not 1 but perhaps 
8 or 10 occasions, has been a very vital 
factor in the development of our Amer- 
ican merchant marine. 

I need not repeat what I have said 
in the past. Senators have heard me 
discuss this question before. It is diffi- 
cult enough to keep our merchant marine 
alive, without too many unnecessary and 
high subsidies, even with the 50-50 pro- 
vision. I believe I could convince the 
Senate, if I had the time, or if we held 
hearings, that the repeal of the pro- 
vision would have very little effect on 
the broad agricultural program of sur- 
plus disposals. 

Even if it were true that the pro- 
vision did have some bearing on the 
agricultural program, that bearing would 
be so minute, compared with the al- 
most ruinous situation that would occur 
in the American merchant marine, that, 
in weighing the two factors in the bal- 
ance, I am sure I could convince any 
Senator—realizing that we have both 
agricultural problems and merchant 
marine problems in a troubled world 
that we should not retain the repeal pro- 
vision in the bill before the Senate. 

Frankly, I do not believe that, techni- 
cally, it belongs in the measure. A bill 
dealing with this subject was intro- 
duced by the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Case] and the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON]. Oddly 
enough, that bill was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
No hearings have been held on the bill. 
I believe that logically it should have 
been referred to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, where 
merchant marine matters are con- 
sidered. 

I see on the floor the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. BUTLER], who is the rank- 
ing minority member of the Subcommit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 
Both of us can assure the Senate that we 
will very promptly hold hearings on that 
bill, or on the whole subject. 
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As strong a supporter of the merchant 
marine as I am, I feel that there should 
be some modification made in the law, 
because of the situation in Florida, in 
California, and in other parts of the 
country. Certainly it was never in- 
tended that perishables should be in- 
cluded in the law. The law should be 
amended with respect to perishables. 

The amount involved is minute so far 
as tonnage is concerned. In addition, 
there are very few reefers that fly the 
American flag. As a matter of fact, the 
Senator from California and I know that 
no reefers fiying the American flag come 
to the west coast. 

The law affects the shipment of citrus 
fruits from Florida. We will hold hear- 
ings on the whole subject, and we will 
discuss it with everyone who is interested, 
including those interested in agriculture 
and those interested in the merchant 
marine. 

I do feel that the Senate should not in- 
clude this provision in a broad agricul- 
tural bill. It is a separate matter, and 
it is of vital concern to the merchant 
marinə. We believe that no Senator 
would want to go along with such a pro- 
vision if he knew all the facts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I vield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thoroughly 
agree with what the Senator has said. 
I should like to ask him two questions. 
First, is it not true that 78 percent of 
exports are shipped in foreign bottoms, 
even though we have the 50-50 law on the 
books, because of the fact that American 
ships are not available at the ports where 
they are required? 

Mr.MAGNUSON. Yes; our merchant 
marine is in that condition. The foreign 
maritime countries haul between 77 and 
80 percent of our outbound cargoes. 
Therefore, we are dealing with only 20 
percent of the cargoes, and only a small 
portion of that includes Government- 
financed programs. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for one more ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. T yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The argument 
is made that the amendment of the Sen- 
ator, with which I am in hearty accord, 
would slow up the disposal of surplus 
agricultural products. Is it not true that 
the Secretary of Agriculture issued a re- 
lease this afternoon in which he said that 
he is pleased to be able to report that as 
of today not only have actual agreements 
been made totaling $1,200,000,000, but 
that negotiations are also under way that 
should lead to the disposal of the re- 
mainder of the $1,500,000,000 program in 
the very near future? Therefore we are 
ahead on that program. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator is 
correct. I have received those figures 
too. The surplus program had a con- 
tingent terminal date of June 30, 1957. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. A 3-year period. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Three years; that 
is correct. The total is $1,500,000,000. 
As of yesterday the Government had 
reached an agreement with Chile, South 
Korea, and Turkey, involving a total of 
$82 million. The Government has now 
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reached argreements in the amount 
stated by the Senator, $1,200,000,000. 
Furthermore, the Department of Agri- 
culture stated today that they should 
have a completion of the entire $1,500,- 
000,000 program in the very near fu- 
ture, and prior to the termination date. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Therefore the 
50-50 provision has not been slowing 
up the sale of the surplus commodities. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No; I do not be- 
lieve it has. I think it is of little impor- 
tance to the program. However, any 
weighing in the balance of the disastrous 
effects it would have on the merchant 
marine must convince Senators that 
the provision should be repealed. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I hope the Sen- 
ator’s amendment will prevail. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I thank the Sen- 
ator. I do not wish to burden the Sen- 
ate further. I have an array of figures 
before me. They prove that the 50-50 
provision has not had the effect on the 
surplus disposal program some thought 
it would have. Without doubt I could 
convince any Senator that it does have 
a real effect on our merchant marine, 
which we are trying to keep alive and 
adequate. It isa merchant marine that 
we need. 

I assure the Senate, as I have assured 
the members of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, in which I am sure 
the Senator from Maryland will join me, 
that we will proceed with the matter ef- 
ficiently and promptly, and make some 
modifications if we find that such modi- 
fications can be made. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON, I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am glad to hear 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce assure the Senate that hearings 
will be held on the measure to amend or 
change greatly the definition of the 
50-50 provision, which in the case of my 
State has been very, very hurtful in a 
dollars-and-cents-way. 

Mr. President, I should like first to ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point a letter under 
date of July 12, 1955 addressed to me by 
Mr. M. E. Hearn, Florida Citrus Mutual 
export coordinator. I have already 
shown the letter to the distinguished 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son], and I have discussed the letter with 
the people concerned in Florida. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FLORIDA Crrrus MUTUAL, 
Lakeland, Fla., July 12, 1955. 
S. 2253. 
Senator Sprssarp L. HOLLAND, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator HoLLaNnp: We understand 
there is a strong possibility of opposition 
developing on the floor of the Senate over 
the 50-50 proviso elimination in this bill, 
recently approved by the Agriculture Com- 
mittee. 

Insofar as fruits are concerned, we ques- 
tioned the wisdom of this measure which 
stipulated that half the cargoes moved by 
American-flag vessels where Mutual Security 
Act funds were involved, as far back as Feb- 
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ruary 25, 1954, with the Foreign Operations 
Administration charged with handling this 
program. At that time, we pointed out to 
Mr. Arthur G. Syran, Director of the Office 
of Transportation in FOA what difficulties 
were involved in adh to this condition. 

From the practical standpoint of the fruit 
exporter whose merchandise must move in 
refrigerated space to assure sound outturns 
at destination, it has been found that no 
American shipping concern was interested 
in diverting scheduled vessels to Florida 
ports for the European run. When the Span- 
ish citrus freeze hit in early February 1954, 
we contacted every American shipbroker to 
find suitable space for the anticipated heavy 
orange movement out of Jacksonville or Fort 
Pierce to Rotterdam; the only replies received 
were from agents of Scandinavian and Brit- 
ish shipping concerns. The same thing OC- 
curred in the fall of 1954. And, with the 
exception of an infinitesimal volume going 
through New York Harbor on regular sched- 
uled European Continent runs by American 
vessels, every single box of the total volume 
of 1,500,000 boxes of oranges and grapefruit 
exported by this State to Europe went by 
Norwegian, Danish, Swedish, or British boats 
during the 1954-55 season. There simply are 
no unscheduled refrigerated boats of United 
States registry to be found. 

The second question raised with the FOA 
was the matter of freight terms and condi- 
tions of payment. In 1954 we were ap- 
proached by representatives of United States 
merchant shipping lines operating out of 
Florida, with the request that we use our 
influence to get processors to move their 
canned citrus by American ships. However, 
United States shipping lines were not pre- 
pared either to accept “freight payable at 
destination by consignee” or “freight pay- 
able in currency of country of destination” 
terms offered by competing foreign lines. 
To countries overseas, anxious to harbor 
their dollar reserves, paying for the freight 
in advance in United States currency was 
totally unacceptable if that was the require- 
ment of American shipping lines, conse- 
quently the overwhelming proportion of the 
canned citrus exported went on foreign-flag 
boats. Whether the strict requirements of 
dollar payment in advance for freight are 
still in force on United States shipping, we 
do not know, but the fact still remains that 
a potentially large volume of business was 
lost to foreign fleets in past years. And, by 
giving consistently satisfactory delivery, 
many European shipping lines are now en- 
joying steady repeat business from Florida 
processors exporting to Holland, Germany, 
Belgium, and other areas. 

The third point we raised, and have re- 
peatedly brought up in talks with other fruit 
trade organizations was that this 50-50 is 
without question highly discriminatory. As 
you know, the fruit industry of this country 
has opposed discrimination in every way, 
shape, size, and form, not only because we 
are one of the major victims but also be- 
cause it hampers the normal flow of inter- 
national trade and the natural interplay of 
open competition. We were particularly 
fearful of the reactions of foreign countries, 
particularly those maritime nations, tradi- 
tionally good customers for American fruit, 
whose international trading deficits are re- 
couped by invisible exports such as shipping 
and freight receipts. Last December, Mr. J. 
Henry Burke warned Florida Citrus Mutual’s 
export committee that unless this 50-50 pro- 
viso were eliminated from Public Law 480, we 
could not expect any business in fruits from 
countries like Denmark and Norway; how ac- 
curate his prediction was is shown by the 
fact that these two markets are closed to us 
except on highly involved and complicated 
barter deals. 

This 50-50 proviso was the major stum- 
bling block that marred the United King- 
dom-United States apple deal in October 
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1954, and we feel sure Truman Nold will be 
glad to furnish you with full details on the 
disastrous results of this delay in the negoti- 
ations. 

The main point in Public Law 480 is that 
it is a trading bill, not a relief or gift scheme 
such as section 402 of Public Law 665. In 
other words, this tountry is trying to sell 
some of its agricultural commodities, not 
give them away. And, as seller, the United 
States must follow the wishes of its poten- 
tial customers as to the means of transpor- 
tation to be used. If it refuses, then there 
will be no sale in a number of instances. 

Assuming freight rates on different meth- 
ods of transportation to be equal, we believe 
a buyer has the option of selecting how his 
purchase will move from a plant to his ware- 
house. Atlantic Ocean steamship rates are, 
we believe, the same whether it be American, 
British, Dutch, or any other line, as these 
are determined by steamship conference 
agreements. So, logically, the foreign buyer 
should be able to choose what line his pur- 
chases under Public Law 480 should travel. 

One way to settle any possible controversy 
over the 50-50 elimination would be to make 
the sales of eligible agricultural commodi- 
ties on an f. o. b. United States port basis 
(and the buyer to select his transportation 
as he wishes), but to stipulate that any 
strategic materials acquired with the coun- 
terpart funds be moved in United States-flag 
ships. We suggest this as a compromise in 
the event of a deadlock during the debate 
of S. 2253 on the floor of the Senate. 

At all events, we should like you to know 
that we warmly support your position on this 
piece of legislation, and trust that its pas- 
sage will result in an increased movement of 
all agricultural commodities to overseas 
countries. 

Most sincerely yours, 
M. E. HEARN, 
Export Coordinator. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
wish to point out also that the 50-50 
provision is not mandatory, as some peo- 
ple claim it is. It is flexible. It is not 
mandatory ship by ship. I must say also 
that some countries have used it as a 
lever. We had some trouble with one 
sale to Denmark, in which this matter 
was brought up. I ran this incident 
down very carefully, and there was only 
one sale. 

In view of the progress of the general 
program, and in view of what repeal of 
the law would do to the American mer- 
chant marine, I do not understand what 
benefits would flow from such a repeal. 
It is a flexible law. Over the years we 
have tried to strike a balance and an 
average. 

I remember when I first introduced 
the 50-50 provision in the first foreign- 
aid bill some Senator said, “Why 50-50? 
Why not 100 percent in American bot- 
toms”? 

It simply does not work that way, Mr. 
President. It has not been a hardship 
on other countries. They haul almost 
80 percent of our outbound cargoes, and 
I think that is more than the lion's 
share. 

We are having a most difficult time 
keeping our merchant marine alive. We 
appropriate billions of dollars for the 
defense of our country, and rightly so. 
I serve on the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, and I have voted for those funds. 
They are appropriated on the premise 
that if trouble comes it will be away 
from our shores. When we go away 
from our shores, Mr. President, that 
means that water is involved. Our mer- 
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chant marine in World War I hauled 
over 90 percent of the cargoes going to 
our troops abroad, 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield, although 
I have promised time to the distin- 
guished Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BUTLER ]—— 

Mr. HOLLAND. This is a very vital 
matter to our people, and I would not 
be satisfied by a token recognition and 
the privilege of asking a question or two, 
and unless we can show our case in the 
REcorpD—— 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield to the 
Senator. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, from 
the letter which I have just placed in 
the Recorp I should like to read two 
quotations, because they show clearly 
the practical workings in connection 
with the shipment of fresh and perish- 
able commodities from my State, and, I 
believe, with reference to the Senator’s 
State, for it applies in even greater 
measure to Pacific coast shipments. 

I quote this paragraph: 

From the practical standpoint of the fruit 
exporter, whose merchandise must move in 
refrigerated space to assure sound outturns 
at destination, it had been ‘ound that no 
American shipping concern was interested 
in diverting scheduled vessels to Florida ports 
for the European run. 

When the Spanish citrus freeze hit in early 
February 1954, we contacted every American 
shipbroker to find suitable space for the 
anticipated heavy orange movement out of 
Jacksonville or Fort Pierce to Rotterdam; the 
only replies received were from agents of 
Scandinavian and British shipping concerns. 
The same thing occurred in the fall of 1954. 
And, with the exception of an infinitesimal 
volume going through New York Harbor on 
regular scheduled European Continent runs 
by American vessels, every single box of the 
total volume of 1,150,000 boxes of oranges 
and grapefruit exported by this State to 
Europe went by Norwegian, Danish, Swedish, 
or British boats during the 1954-55 season. 
There simply are no unscheduled refrigerated 
boats of United States registry to be found, 


There is more of the same, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I take it that the distinguished 
Senator from Washington likewise knows 
that so far as refrigerated space is con- 
cerned, we simply do not have it in our 
American merchant marine. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It affects the State 
of Washington vitally, because there are 
practically no shipments on the Pacific 
coast under the American flag. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I shall 
not undertake to read further from this 
letter, but there is more to the same 
effect. The Department of Agriculture 
has said that until the measure to which 
reference has been made is repealed, we 
cannot get any citrus business under 
Public Law 480 from the United King- 
dom and from other maritime European 
countries. 

That warning has been justified, be- 
cause we have not had a single shipment 
of citrus under P. L. 480, and since 1953 
have been allowed to send to the United 
Kingdom, under MSA, only $500,000 
worth of canned grapefruit sections, 
which formerly constituted our largest 
citrus business with that country, reach- 
ing as much as 134 million cases a year. 
This sale was finally worked out as a con- 
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cession made to us by the United King- 
dom, which has received great sums of 
money from us but will not deal with us. 

Does the Senator from Washington 
have any objection to placing in the 
Recorp a copy of a recent letter ad- 
dressed to him from M. E, Hearn, Export 
Coordinator? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Ihave no objection. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record at this point a letter from 
M. E. Hearn, Florida Citrus Mutual Ex- 
port Coordinator, to the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson]. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CITRUS FLORIDA MUTUAL, 
Lakeland, Fla., February 25, 1956. 
Senator WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, United States Sen- 
ate, Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR MAGNUSON: We deeply ap- 
preciate your courtesy and kindness in re- 
ceiving Mr. Ernest Falk and myself last 
Wednesday, February 22, when we explained 
to you the crippling handicaps that face 
United States agriculture in selling its prod- 
ucts to maritime nations under title I of 
Public Law 480 as long as the 50-50 cargo 
preference stipulation applies to this legisla. 
tion. 

This conviction was deepened during a re- 
cent visit by a 10-man delegation of the 
Florida citrus industry to Europe investi- 
gating export opportunities for our products. 

At a luncheon given by the United States 
agricultural attaché in the Columbia Club, 
London, on January 17, 1956, to which the 
Florida delegation and top-ranking members 
of the British Ministeries of Agriculture, 
Board of Trade and Treasury were invited, 
Mr. R. E. Stedman, Under Secretary for the 
Ministry of Agriculture openly told the group 
that until such time as the 50-50 preference 
clause was stricken from title I of the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development Act of 1954 (1. e., 
P. L. 480), his country would not even dis- 
cuss purchasing an ounce of United States 
fruits under the act. 

Identical statements were made to that 
portion of the Florida delegation visiting 
Norway and Denmark during the trip. The 
United States Agricultural and Commercial 
Attachés to Great Britain and Scandinavia 
likewise confirmed it. Even the many people 
in the fruit import trades of these countries, 
who for years have been desperately anxious 
to resume normal purchases of United States 
fruit and fruit products frankly admitted 
that unless this proviso was repealed, the 
chances of our securing anything but occa- 
sional token shipments through section 402 
of the Mutual Security Act looked hopeless. 

Proof of the position taken by these mari- 
time countries is shown in the official sum- 
maries of sales made under title I of Public 
Law 480 as of October 14, 1955. With one 
solitary exception—a sale of $15,200,000— 
worth of tobacco to England who automati- 
cally was raising additional revenue by the 
excise taxes levied on British tobacco con- 
cerns—not one agricultural commodity has 
been sold to the United Kingdom, Denmark 
or Norway under this law. Any unbiased 
parties are emphatic this will continue to 
be so until the repeal of the 50-50 preference 
clause. 

In a lengthy talk with Mr. R. E. Stedman 
on February 2, 1956, at the British Ministry 
of Agriculture, the undersigned was informed 
that Her Majesty’s Government did not dis- 
pute the justice and validity of the 50-50 
clause under the Mutual Security Act of 
1954, Public Law 665, section 402, and title 
II of Public Law 480 where a definite element 
of aid was involved. Under title I of Public 
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Law 480, however, the British Government 
maintains it was Congress’ specific intent to 
place United States agrieultural products, 
currencywise, on an equally competitive 
basis as those of competing soft-currency 
countries, and, as such, it can only be re- 
garded as a trade-facilitating measure. Dis- 
posal of the counterpart funds are a purely 
secondary consideration to the sale itself. 

(It might be relevant to note in the sale 
of $15.2 million worth of tobacco to the 
United Kingdom, that the British conceded 
to waive the 50-50 proviso because the coun- 
terpart sterling were diverted to mutually 
beneficial military projects in the form of 
housing construction for United States Air 
Force personnel based in England, and this 
was considered as an aid project.) 

Of considerable significance, too, is these 
maritime nations point out, without fear of 
contradiction, that even with the currency 
convertibility problem resolved for United 
States agricultural commodities, there are 
many other countries capable of furnishing 
these products and are highly competitive 
both qualitywise and pricewise but who do 
not demand that 50 percent of the tonnage 
move in their own bottoms. Boiled down 
to plain cold facts, United States agriculture, 
to sell, must be in a position to offer identical 
terms, right across the board, that its com- 
petitors are offering. 

Faced with this position, it becomes clear 
that if we ever hope to sell any substantial 
amounts of American agricultural products 
to England, Denmark, and Norway—and it 
must be remembered they provided an enor- 
mous outlet for a wide range of such items 
prewar—then the 50-50 proviso must be re- 
moved from title I of Public Law 480. 

Notwithstanding this, we strongly concur 
with you that our own maritime interests, 
for national defense purposes, should not 
be endangered. And it is our belief that if 
a compromise, mutually acceptable to both 
agriculture and shipping can be reached, 
where each group helped in a constructive 
manner to resolve the other party's problem, 
such a plan would be infinitely preferable 
to lengthy hearings and debates in the Sen- 
ate that might only result in bitterness and 
resentment. 

It was with this in view that we suggested 
to you last Wednesday, the following so- 
lution: 

In exchange for eliminating the 50-50 
Cargo Preference Act from title I of Public 
Law 480, add such a stipulation to sections 
104 (b) and 104 (d) of that law and, like- 
wise, extend this proviso to cover United 
States purchases of strategic materials under 
the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as well as 
any aid or offshore procurement programs 
undertaken by the United States Govern- 
ment. 

At present all strategic materials acquired 
under either Public Law 480 or Public Law 
665 are not required to move 50 percent in 
American-flag ships. Yet those purchases 
are definitely United States-financed com- 
modities. For goods purchased abroad for 
relief purposes to a third country, these are 
without question aid programs paid for by 
this country and the United States merchant 
marine is entitled to move 50 percent of 
them in their vessels. Likewise, offshore 
purchases of materials for airbases overseas 
(e. g., German cement and steel for United 
States Air Force bases in Spain) should, by 
rights move 50 percent in American ships. 

Such a plan would not only give the United 
States merchant marine a fair share in home- 
bound cargoes by carrying these strategic 
materials (a type of cargo which you be- 
lieved highly desirable as many American 
vessels are presently returning home in bal- 
last which hikes their overall operating costs 
and outbound freight charges), but it would 
also give it far greater worldwide operating 
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flexibility, as well as being of general overall 
assistance in maintaining volume revenue. 

We are convinced the additional freight 
business arising from such a plan would 
offset many times any possible loss that may 
be incurred by eliminating the 50-50 proviso 
from title I on outbound shipments. 

In our conversation, you indicated that 
such a plan might prove workable. For our 
part, we feel confident that a concession 
such as is requested by agriculture from 
the merchant marine would be reciprocated 
by agriculture supporting the merchant ma- 
rine’s request to extend the 50-50 proviso to 
cover inbound strategic material cargoes, aid 
programs, and other United States Govern- 
ment-financed projects covered by Public 
Law 665 and Public Law 480 described above. 

As we informed you, we are positive that 
a partial compromise on title I, such as 
elimination of specific geographical areas 
(i. e., England, Denmark, and Norway) from 
the proviso, or eliminating perishable com- 
modities like fruits, or striking it out from 
private-stock sales, would be totally unac- 
ceptable to these aggrieved maritime nations. 
Their feeling is that a fundamental basic 
principle is involved, so that a half-hearted 
gesture would be worse than none at all. 

We sincerely hope that you and Senator 
HOLLAND can get together on this knotty 
problem and resolve it to everybody’s satis- 
faction. 

Very truly yours, 
M. E, Hearn, 
Export Coordinator. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to read from that letter, be- 
cause it shows again the difficult situa- 
tion we have met: 

At a luncheon given by the United States 
agricultural attaché in the Columbia Club, 
London, on January 17, 1956, to which the 
Florida delegation and top-ranking members 
of the British Ministries of Agriculture, 
Board of Trade, and Treasury were invited, 
Mr. R. E. Stedman, Under Secretary for the 
Ministry of Agriculture, openly told the 
group that until such time as the 50-50 pref- 
erence clause was stricken from title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development Act of 1954 
his country would not even discuss purchas- 
ing an ounce of United States fruits under 
the act. 

Identical statements were made to that 
portion of the Florida delegation visiting 
Norway and Denmark during the trip. 


Mr. President, there are other words 
of caution in this letter, which would 
indicate that greater refrigerated space 
will not help the situation. It is a serious 
problem with an industry which does 
not ask for price supports and has prided 
itself on building up a very heavy export 
business. We do not want to be penal- 
ized by a provision in our law which was 
well intentioned, but which has brought 
distress to our people. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I share the Sena- 
tor's problem. I have the same one in 
my State. I can assure the Senator that 
we shall get at it promptly. and try to 
work it out to the satisfaction of every- 
one. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The junior Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. Case] and 
I have joined in a bill which would bring 
about the result desired. It has been 
referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. It has been sug- 
gested that it should be referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
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Commerce. The Department of Agri- 
culture has reported on it favorably. 
The State Department has reporte on 
it favorably, and the Department of 

mmerce has reported adversely. If 
the Senator from Washington will say 
to us that it is not going to be put off 
and is not going to be stymied, and that 
there will be an opportunity for farm 
organizations to be heard, we shall be 
perfectly happy to have the bill go to 
his committee. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I assure the Sen- 
ator that prompt hearings will be had. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I think 
the Members of the Senate ought to 
know that the bill was introduced on 
the 20th of July 1955. It is Senate 
bill 2584. Under date of October 28, 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry was supplied with a favorable re- 
port from the Department of State, and 
on the 2d of November 1955, it was sup- 
plied with a favorable report from the 
Department of Agriculture, but not until 
March 5 of this year did a report come 
from the Department of Commerce, and 
it was adverse. If anyone can read any- 
thing from that, it would be that the 
Department of Agriculture was for it 
and replied promptly, the State Depart- 
ment was for it and replied promptly, 
but the Department of Commerce 
dragged its feet. 

The assurance of a prompt hearing 
is given by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, but the bill is before the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, de- 
pending upon what the action of the 
Senate is on this amendment, it is my 
intention to request that the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry be dis- 
charged from further consideration of 
the bill and that it be referred instead 
to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. This action on my part, 
I may state, is predicated on the assur- 
ance of the senior Senator from Wash- 
ington that prompt hearings will be held 
on the bill. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
should like to say to the members of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
that I have checked again this afternoon 
the schedule of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. I hope 
to set the hearings, or I will promise 
that they will be set, for the week after 
the Easter recess. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I may 
say, then, as the Senator who intro- 
duced the bill—and it was done as the 
result of a debate and colloquy which 
the Senator from New Mexico had last 
year—that with the assurance of the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, if the bill shall be transferred to 
his committee, I would not resist the 
proposal to have the provision removed 
from the farm bill, because I am per- 
fectly agreeable to having. adequate 
hearings held before the Senator's com- 
mittee. 
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Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President; I would 
object to taking the provision out of the 
farm bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time is under the control of the Sena- 
tor from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
think I have said as much as I want 
to say. I wish to yield to the Senator 
from Maryland, who has been active in 
this matter and knows about it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator state how much time he yields 
to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. How much time 
have I remaining? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Will the 
Senator from Washington yield to me, so 
that I may make a brief announce- 
ment? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield to the ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have talked with many Senators 
on both sides of the aisle. At present 
some 60 amendments have not been dis- 
posed of. I am certain that about half 
of them are duplications, and that the 
Senate probably will not have to act on 
more than 20 or 30 amendments. 

It does not appear that it would be 
possible to conclude action on the bill 
tonight, even by remaining in session to 
alate hour. I have talked with the dis- 
tinguished minority leader about the 
situation. We are both very anxious to 
have action on the bill completed on 
Monday, if that is possible. We, of 
course, must be guided by the will of the 
Senate. 

I should like to ask the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce and the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Vermont 
Mr. AIKEN] if either of them desires to 
have the yeas and nays ordered on the 
amendment, If so, the yeas and nays 
ought to be ordered, so that Senators 
may know there will be a yea-and-nay 
vote on the amendment. Following the 
action on this amendment, it is the in- 
tention of the leadership to move that 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 
11 o’clock on Monday morning. 

I think every Senator should be on 
notice, wherever he may be tonight and 
tomorrow, that on Monday the Senate 
will try to finish action on the bill. 
There will be several yea-and-nay votes, 
and I hope a yea-and-nay vote on final 
passage. 

I hope the staff members will take 
proper notice of this announcement, and 
will notify every Senator who is not in 
the city that his presence is requested 
in the Senate on Monday next. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, can 
the Senator from Texas give assurance 
that the Senate will remain in session on 
Monday until the bill has been passed? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. No; the 
Senator from Texas could never give that 
assurance. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry followed this 
procedure when the bill was about to be 
reported. If the chairman had not pre- 
vailed upon the committee to stay in 
session until the bill was finally ordered 
reported, the committee might have kept 
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the bill under consideration for 2 or 3 
weeks longer. 

Why do we not agree tonight—right 
now—that when we convene at 11 o’clock 
on Monday morning, we will stay with 
the bill until it has been passed? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Because the 
Senator from Texas does not want to 
take the responsibility of asking the Sen- 
ate to stay in session every night for 2 or 
3 weeks. 

Mr. ELLENDER. We did that in the 
committee; and all the members of the 
committee are in good health. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If the Sena- 
tor from Texas attempted to do that, I 
think some Senators might be equally 
arbitrary, and the first thing I knew the 
Senate would likely be voting on each of 
the 60 amendments. The Senate has 
spent 44 hours this week in actual ses- 
sions on the bill. I think that is a good, 
average workweek. 

I do not want to impose my will on any 
Senator; but I believe the decision which 
the leadership has reached represents the 
decision of the majority of the Members 
of the Senate. 

I tried today to get a unanimous-con- 
sent agreement to limit the time for de- 
bate on each amendment to 15 minutes 
for each side. Some Senators would not 
agree to that proposal. The request may 
be renewed on Monday, if it is thought 
possible to obtain such consent. 

In any event, we will try to finish ac- 
tion on the bill on Monday, if that be at 
all possible, But I shall not ask Senators 
to stay in session until midnight or 1 
o’clock in the morning when there is no 
hope of finishing action on the bill. I 
do not believe there is a single Senator 
who thinks it is possible for the Senate 
to act on 60 amendments between now 
and 12 o’cl tonight. 

If the Senator from Washington, or 
any other Senator, wishes to ask for 
the yeas and nays on the pending amend- 
ment, he may ask for them, 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not think we 
need the yeas and nays. I think all 
Senators understand the importance of 
the amendment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield to 
me? I will yield myself a half a minute 
on the bill. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I do not know 
what the judgment of the Senate will be 
on the question of asking for the yeas 
and nays. Whichever way the vote on 
the amendment is handled will be satis- 
factory, so far as I am concerned. But 
until that issue has been determined— 
and no Senator will know the answer 
until a request has been made and the 
question determined—all Senators should 
assume that there will be a yea-and-nay 
vote, and should make themselves avail- 
able when the time for the vote comes. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I wanted 
to speak briefly, before a request was 
made for the yeas and nays, because 
what I shall say may impress some Sen- 
ators with the importance of having a 
yea-and-nay vote. However, if the Sen- 
ate is willing to agree to a yea-and-nay 
vote now, I shall have no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I suggest 
that the Senator from Vermont make 
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his request now, and renew it later, if 
necessary. 

Mr. AIKEN. I will make the request 
now. If I do not succeed now, I shall 
renew my request later. 

Mr. President, on this amendment, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the past 5 
minutes of debate not be taken out of 
my time, because it was used for a dis- 
cussion of Senate business, and not for a 
discussion of my amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I will yield 
from the time on the bill whatever addi- 
tional time the Senator from Washing- 
ton may require. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I have 
heretofore spoken on the amendment to 
some extent. I think the colloquy on the 
floor shows the necessity, and I may say 
the absolute necessity, of having the bill 
which is now before the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry—the Case 
bill—referred to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce for a 
study of the problem involved. It is in- 
deed a very complex problem. 

Hasty or improper action, in my opin- 
ion, if section 307 shall not be removed, 
may in one fell swoop destroy the Ameri- 
can merchant marine. I point out to 
Senators that 80 percent of the cargoes 
of our tramp ships, or our entire Ameri- 
can tramp fleet, is the type of cargo cov- 
ered by section 307. So it can be seen 
what hasty action would do. It would 
compel the tying up of our tramp fleet or 
the transfer of those vessels to foreign 
flags, which would cost some 3,000 jobs 
at sea and innumerable jobs on shore. 

I think the only proper action for the 
Senate to take in a case of this kind, 
where such a weighty issue is involved, is 
to allow the matter to be referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, where it belongs, in order 
that full hearings may be held, and then 
to have the matter come to the floor, 
where it can be debated as a single issue. 
We were perfectly willing to follow that 
course last year. In the committee we 
asked that that be done. A bill was in- 
troduced by the Senator from North Da- 
kota. Instead of the bill going to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, it was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. The 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce wanted to hold hearings on 
the proposal. We are convinced that if 
full hearings are held on the matter, we 
will demonstrate the correctness of our 
position. 

We know that no Member of the Sen- 
ate would do anything which would hurt 
the American merchant marine. We 
want to air the whole subject. 

I plead with the Senate, when the yea- 
and-nay vote is taken, to vote section 397 
out of the bill. Do not take the chance 
of destroying the American merchant 
marine. First, it is necessary to know 
all the facts. I say that all the facts 
cannot be known from the short debate 
we have had on the proposal. 
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Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Maine. 

Mr. PAYNE. I am wholly in support 
of the amendment offered by my col- 
league, the distinguished senior Senator 
from Washington. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD a 
statement I have prepared in support 
of the amendment, together with the 
text of the conclusions and recommenda- 
tions of the House Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries in House 
Report No. 1818, 84th Congress. The 
record then will be rather full and com- 
plete, because the hearings which were 
held by the House committee ran to 
599 pages, and the committee report it- 
self contains about 30 pages; it is very 
comprehensive. 

In the 83d Congress I had the privi- 
lege of being a member of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
which drafted the Cargo Preference Act. 
I know what it means to the merchant 
marine of this country to make certain 
that it has certain rights and privileges. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and report were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR PAYNE 

Section 307 of the pending bill would ex- 
clude transactions under the Agricultural 
Trade and Assistance Act of 1954 from the 
provisions of the Cargo Preference Act. I 
should like to speak briefly in support of 
the amendment offered by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Washington [Mr. Mac- 
Nuson] to delete that section from the 
pending bill. 

During the 83d Congress, it was my privi- 
lege to serve as a member of the Water 
Transportation Subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce when the Cargo Preference Act was 
drafted. The importance of the American 
merchant marine to our Nation’s defense 
and commerce is so obvious that elabora- 
tion is not necessary during this debate on 
the farm bill. Nor is this an appropriate 
time to discuss the problems facing the 
American merchant marine and the Ameri- 
can shipbuilding industry. 

The provisions of the Cargo Preference 
Act (Public Law 664, 88d Cong.) apply only 
to shipments in which the Federal Govern- 
ment has a financial interest such as foreign 
aid or surplus farm commodities from CCC 
bins. It does not apply to ordinary com- 
mercial shipments in which the Federal 
Government has no financial interest. Fur- 
thermore, the act does not apply if United 
States-flag bottoms are not available and it 
does not apply if they are not available at 
fair and reasonble rates. 

Recently the senior Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. AIKEN], who is one of the best 
versed men on farm matters not only in the 
Senate but in the entire United States, dis- 
cussed with me complaints he had received 
from apple growers in his State indicating 
they were unable to obtain cargo space for 
apple shipments overseas. These growers 
blamed the Cargo Preference Act for their 
inability to obtain cargo space. Since their 
shipments would be ordinary commercial 
shipments, the Cargo Preference Act was not 
applicable to their case. This illustrates 
some of the confusion in people’s minds over 
the scope and purpose of this law, 

Recently the House Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries held 10 days of 
hearings and issued a report on the opera- 
tion and administration of the Cargo Pref- 
erence Act with particular reference to its 
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relation to the farm surplus disposal pro- 
gram. The printed hearings run to 599 
pages and the committee report to 30 pages; 
this is a comprehensive and thorough review 
of this whole question. In its report the 
House committee propounded eight ques- 
tions on the relationship of the Cargo Pref- 
erence Act to the farm surplus disposal pro- 
gram. In abbreviated form those questions 
and answers are as follows: 

Question 1. Has the cargo-preference law 
impaired the success of the farm products 
disposal program under title I, Public Law 
480? 

Answer. It definitely has not. 

Question 2. Has the cargo-preference law 
been detrimental to the title I, Public Law 
480, program? 

Answer. The evidence shows that only one 
country, Denmark, has definitely rejected 
an offer and that amounting to $7.7 million 
or about 144 percent of the total export value 
of commodities scheduled for disposal. 

Question 3. Has the cargo-preference law 
imposed an excessive financial burden upon 
the appropriations made available for car- 
rying out title I, Public Law 480? 

Answer. Definitely not. 

Question 4. Does compliance with the car- 
go-preference law impose an unwarranted 
administrative burden upon the Government 
agencies responsible for its operation? 

Answer. Definitely not. 

Question 5. Has the cargo-preference law 
established an undesirable precedent in 
world trade? 

Answer. Definitely not. 

Question 6. Has the cargo-preference law 
hindered the efforts of the State Department 
and other agencies to obtain liberalization 
by foreign nations of trade restrictions and 
quotas? 

Answer. Nebulous but doubtful. 

Question 7. Is the cargo-preference law es- 
sential to the American merchant marine? 

Answer. Definitely; yes. 

Question 8. If the cargo-preference law 
were made inapplicable to shipments under 
title I, Public Law 480, could the assistance 
afforded by its provisions to the American 
merchant marine be replaced with direct 
subsidy? 

Answer. Definitely not. 

The House Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries made the following rec- 
ommendation at the conclusion of its re- 
port: 

“The committee recommends to the House 
that it vigorously opposes all efforts to 
change or modify the Cargo Preference Act 
as presently applied to Government-spon- 
sored cargoes. The record of the hearings 
contains overwhelming evidence of the vital 
relationship between the 50-50 law and the 
American merchant marine. Any weaken- 
ing of this law would have tragic conse- 
quences.” J 

The information contained in the recent 
House committee report on this subject in- 
dicates that the provisions of the Cargo 
Preference Act are not an impediment to 
transactions under the Agricultural Trade 
and Assistance Act. The report further in- 
dicates that the removal of shipments of 
surplus farm commodities from the cargo- 
preference program would have serious ad- 
verse effects on the American merchant ma- 
rine. I shall, therefore, support the amend- 
ment offered by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Washington (Mr. MAGNUSON) 
to strike section 307 from the pending bill. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS, HOUSE 
Report 1818, 84TH CONGRESS 
CONCLUSIONS 


It became apparent as the hearings pro- 
gressed that the opponents of the 50-50 
Cargo Preference Act were united as to the 
grounds for objection. The Department of 
Agriculture listed three separate disadvan- 
tages of cargo preference; (a) loss of oppor- 
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tunities to move commodities abroad; (b) 
added cost to the farm program; and (c) 
hampering efforts to obtain trade liberaliza- 
tion on agricultural commodities. Basically, 
the views of all other adverse witnesses fell 
into one of these three categories. It can be 
said, too, that by far the most important 
factor is the position taken by the maritime 
nations of Western Europe. Perhaps the 
best way to analyze the merits of all the 
objections which have been raised to the 
50-50 principle, whether major or minor, is 
to consider the following crucial questions: 

1. Has the cargo-preference law impaired 
the success of the farm products disposal 
program under title I of Public Law 480? 

It definitely has not. This is not a conclu- 
sion based upon the fact that during the 
first 18 months of the program—one-half 
the 3-year period set in the act—there has 
been committed for disposal $769 million 
worth of farm products, or one-half the $1.5 
billion authorized in the act. Rather, it is 
the appraisal given by the Government offi- 
cials of the Department of Agriculture, the 
Department of State, and the International 
Cooperation Administration, the very people 
who oppose the 50-50 law. The Deputy Un- 
der Secretary of State went so far as to say 
that the program was more successful than 
was originally anticipated. The most that 
any of these witnesses could say against the 
law was that it increased the difficulties of 
negotiation in the case of a few countries. 

2. Has the cargo-preference law been detri- 
mental to the title I, Public Law 480, pro- 
gram? 

The evidence shows that only one coun- 
try, Denmark, has definitely rejected an offer 
and that amounting to $7.7 million or about 
1½ percent of the total export value of com- 
modities scheduled for disposal. Whether 
Denmark, an historically maritime nation, 
used the 50-50 clause as an excuse to refuse 
a deal it did not like for other reasons is not 
known and cannot be ascertained. There is 
also evidence that three other maritime na- 
tions of Western Europe have delayed negoti- 
ations in connection with $40 million worth 
of goods, with cargo preference as the ap- 
parent cause. Here again, even assuming 
the transactions are never consummated, 
although at present negotiations have not 
broken off completely—quite possibly, a 
significant fact—it is most speculative to 
attribute the failure solely to the existence 
of the cargo-preference law. There are many 
other factors, not the least important of 
which is price, which may be much greater 
contributing factors to the failure of these 
transactions than the mere manner of 
shipments. 

So, in one sense and looking at the pro- 
gram strictly from the standpoint of dis- 
posal agreement failures, it could be said 
that the 50-50 principle has had some detri- 
mental effect, albeit slight, upon the title I, 
Public Law 480, operation. However, the only 
fair approach to this question is to consider 
also the possible offsetting benefits to the 
program derived from the cargo-preference 
law. For example, the shipping expert from 
the Department of Agriculture readily agreed 
that without the American tramp fleet— 
whose continued existence has been made 
possible by 50-50—and without the ceiling 
on freight rates imposed by Public Law 664, 
the cost of ocean freight under the Public 
Law 480 program undeniably would have 
been much greater. How much greater, no 
one obviously can say. But, if 70 American- 
flag vessels are driven from the high seas and 
a completely unregulated freight market is 
left to foreign owners, it might not take long 
for agriculture to appreciate the true value 
of the 50-50 law and the American merchant 
marine. 

3. Has the cargo preference law imposed an 
excessive financial burden upon the appro- 
priations made available for carrying out title 
I of Public Law 480? 
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Definitely not. This objection clearly will 
not stand the test of factual analysis. Here 
again, the committee refers for evidence not 
to data supplied by the maritime industry or 
even by the Department of Commerce, but 
to testimony from the opponents of the 
50-50 law. 

As a matter of fact, the committee found 
that the American merchant marine, through 
use of reserve fleet vessels for grain storage 
purposes, is lightening the financial burden 
upon agriculture appropriations. As a rough 
calculation, it was estimated that storage 
charges amounting to almost $22 million an- 
nually are saved through the use of mer- 
chant vessels in the several reserve fleets. 
This is, in effect, an indirect subsidy afforded 
to agriculture by the American merchant 
marine. 

To date, the ocean freight costs chargeable 
to the Commodity Credit Corporation have 
amounted to $53 million. Of this amount 
$27 million was paid in connection with the 
transportation of goods to five countries, 
Korea, Thailand, Turkey, Yugoslavia, and 
Pakistan. These countries have no merchant 
marines to speak of, and their currencies 
would not have been acceptable by any mari- 
time nation for the freight charges. There- 
fore, it was incumbent upon the United 

“ates, if the deal was to be made at all, to 
supply the dollars to cover shipping costs. 
‘And this would have been true with or with- 
out 50-50. 

Of the remaining $25 million, approxi- 
mately $22 million was paid for transport- 
ing goods to countries which either have 
merchant marines or whose currency would 
be acceptable to foreign maritime nations. 
The balance of $3 million represents the 
differential between foreign- and American- 
tramp rates which: under the law is ab- 
sorbed by the United States. It is this $25 
million to which reference has been made 
as constituting an undue and unwarranted 
burden upon appropriations made available 
for agriculture. Let us examine the figure 
more closely in the light of statements from 
opponents of 50-50. 

First, it must be borne in mind that the 
$22 million is matched in full by the foreign 
purchasing country with the currency of 
that country. True, those funds are avail- 
able only for use in that country and for 
certain specified purposes. If, however, 
some other agency of the United States Gov- 
ernment elects to use a portion of the funds, 
CCC is reimbursed therefore in dollars. Also, 
at least some of the funds are expended for 
purposes which can reasonably be expected 
to result in a direct benefit to American 
‘agriculture. (See, for example, market de- 
velopment, sec. 104-a.) 

It is important to remember, too, that 
the amounts paid to United States vessels 
for freight charges are no higher in the 
great majority of instances than would be 
paid to foreign lines. Under the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936, an operating subsidy is 
paid to the liner companies, the effect of 
which is to equalize their operating expenses 
with that of their competitors. As a con- 
sequence, American liner companies are able 
to participate with foreign lines in confer- 
ence agreements fixing uniform freight rates. 
In other words, this part of the freight costs 
is no more a burden to CCC than the cost 
of storing, rail charges, stevedoring, etc. 

“But,” it has been argued, “if we didn't 
have to use United States-flag vessels, we 
could let the foreign maritime nations carry 
all this cargo and thus save our farm dollars 
for more disposals.” Let us see what the 
‘officials of Agriculture and ICA have to say 
on that score. 

Mr. Garnett says, in effect: “Do away with 
the 50-50 law to appease the foreign mari- 
time nations who object to it on principle 
only, but substitute for it a provision offering 
to pay 50 percent of all freight charges with 
American dollars. If you do this, the Amer- 
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ican merchant marine won't suffer at all 
because many nations will be eager to have 
the United States pay the freight. This in- 
cludes even the maritime nations of Western 
Europe who oppose the principle of 50-50. 

Obviously, Mr. Garnett’s suggested sub- 
stitute would involve the continued use of 
CCC dollars for freight. He does not contend 
otherwise. In fact, he said during the hear- 
ings that Agriculture has made no effort to 
conserve dollars in connection with freight 
charges. The use of dollars for freight has 
unquestionably facilitated the consumma- 
tion of transactions with certain countries. 
In some cases, no deal could have been made 
otherwise, 

But what does Agriculture get for the dif- 
ferential paid to United States tramps? The 
$3 million paid in this connection represents 
less than one-half of 1 percent of total pro- 
gram costs to date. This $3 million has kept 
70 American-flag tramp vessels in operation 
and available for title I, Public Law 480, 
cargoes. It stands to reason that the exist- 
ence of 70 vessels must have had a signifi- 
cant effect on any freight rates which are 
fixed by the law of supply and demand, as 
tramp rates are. If any estimate could be 
made, this factor alone has probably account- 
ed for the entire $3 million. 

In fact, the testimony from all witnesses 
as to the state of the present market, in 
which foreign-flag tramp rates have ap- 
proached and in some cases even exceeded 
American-flag tramp rates, was to the effect 
that the control feature of Public Law 664 has 
acted as "an umbrella” over freight rates and 
kept them within reasonable limits. 

It was inferred during the hearings that 
the administrative agencies do not ask of 
Congress any additional funds to cover this 
differential and, therefore, they feel it is a 
dissipation of funds appropriated for other 
purposes. This is entirely erroneous. The 
Congress appropriates funds to CCC for this 
freight differential just as definitely as if it 
were spelled out in terms. With the enact- 
ment of Public Law 664, containing specific 
authorization for cognizant agencies to ab- 
sorb such an expense, each appropriation 
thereafter must be regarded legally as made 
available for such a purpose. The mere fact 
that the differential is not included in the 
budget request is immaterial. 

Under those circumstances, can it logical- 
ly be contended that the Cargo Preference 
Act imposes an “excessive” burden upon CCC 
appropriations? There may be some cost 
involved to be sure, but no objective analysis 
could fail to result in a finding that on the 
whole the money is well spent. It is to be 
hoped that the American taxpayer gets as 
much value out of the remaining $744 mil- 
lion as he does out of the $25 million in 
question. 

4. Does compliance with the Cargo Pref- 
erence Act impose an unwarranted adminis- 
trative burden upon the Government agen- 
cies responsible for its operation? 

Definitely not. As with all laws imposing 
restrictions or limitations upon the opera- 
tions of the executive branch, some detail is 
necessarily involved in adhering to the pro- 
visions of Public Law 664. The advertising- 
for-bids laws, the fair labor standards laws, 
the printing and binding laws, the Buy 
American Act, and a myriad of others, in- 
volve some expense in the course of admin- 
istration. And those employed in the vari- 
ous executive departments have from time 
to time expressed desires to be free of such 
controls. But in the last analysis, the Con- 
gress must be governed not by what any one 
individual or group of individuals may de- 
sire but by what is finally determined to be 
in the best interests of the entire country. 
In the case of the 50-50 law, even those 
charged with its administration said it was 
not unduly burdensome to carry out. 

5. Has the cargo-preference law established 
an undesirable precedent in world trade? 
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Definitely not. The simple answer to this 
question is that any country which gives 
of its wealth to others or which sells its 
goods to others and then furnishes the 
money for the sale should have the right 
to carry one-half the goods. Of course, it 
is a known fact that the United States is 
the only Nation on earth in this category. 
But should Canada or any other nation with 
a surplus on hand decide to follow the 
precedent set by the application of 50-50 to 
title I of Public Law 480, the action would 
be not only understandable, but consistent 
with plain commonsense and in accord with 
every principle of equity and fair play. 

6. Has the cargo-preference law hindered 
the efforts of the State Department and other 
agencies to obtain liberalization by foreign 
nations of trade restrictions and quotas? 

This is another of those nebulous areas 
where no concrete answer is possible, We 
do know that many of the restrictions and 
limitations antedate the 50-50 principle in 
our law. We also know that cargo prefer- 
ence is only one of a great number of tariffs, 
quotas, restrictions, and contracts applicable 
to our foreign trade. Who is to say that 
the removal of one would have any appre- 
ciable influence in negotiations with foreign 
countries? None of the witnesses who cited 
this as an obstacle could say with certainty— 
or even with uncertainty, for that matter— 
that repeal of the cargo-preference law 
‘would guarantee removal of even one for- 
eign restriction. Candidly, it is the view of 
the committee that this is one of those 
reasons that opponents of the 50-50 princi- 
ple find it convenient to “toss in the pot” 
without fear of being clearly contradicted. 

7. Is the cargo-preference law essential to 
the American merchant marine? 

Definitely yes. The fact is that no mem- 
ber of the committee, informed as they are 
with respect to maritime matters, realized 
prior to the hearings just concluded how 
vitally necessary the Cargo Preference Act 
is to the American merchant marine. The 
more serious problem presented by the evi- 
dence now of record before the committee 
concerns the fate of our merchant fleet when 
the aid programs of the Government termi- 
nate. But first let us analyze the existing 
situation with the aid of uncontested sta- 
tistics. 

There are today a little over 1,000 ships 
in the active operating American merchant 
marine. Even the most conservative esti- 
mates from defense experts place this figure 
as representing a deficiency of several hun- 
dred vessels from what would be needed im- 
mediately upon the outbreak of a new war. 
Moreover, today the American merchant ma- 
rine is carrying about 23 percent of the 
export-import commerce of the United 
States. In exports alone, where the aid car- 
goes are assured to United States-flag ships 
by force of the 50-50 law, some statistics 
showed we are carrying only 16 percent over- 
all and the foreigners, the remaining 84 
percent. 

It has been suggested, however, that the 
American-flag liner fleet should compete 
on equal basis for all cargo, both commer- 
cial and Government-sponsored, and that 
the direct subsidy received by that segment 
should make such competition possible. The 
committee inquired into that phase of the 
problem specifically. It requested testimony 
from traffic men doing business on all three 
coasts of the United States and the direct 
question was put to them: Why can’t you 
compete on equal basis with the foreign 
liners without the aid of 50-50? 

The answer lies in a combination of factors 
each detrimental to American-flag shipping. 
One reason is that the nationals of other 
countries prefer to ship under their own 
flag and take steps to see that this is done. 
Shippers in this country do not have the 
same preference or at least do not have the 
bargaining power necessary to accomplish 
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the result. There is, of course, the dollar 
exchange problem which provides added im- 
pulse to the foreign exporter or importer. 
He is in a position where he must conserve 
dollars. 

Another cause is traceable direct to the 
foreign governments themselves. And here 
we find the same countries who object to the 
protection afforded the American merchant 
marine under the 50-50 principle. When- 
ever the opportunity presents itself, these 
governments direct or instruct that the 
cargo be shipped in vessels of its own flag. 
Unfortunately, those in charge of directing 
shipping for United States Government car- 
goes are not governed by the same policy. 
If they were, specific legislation to effect 
cargo preference for Government-sponsored 
cargoes might not be necessary. 

In July 1954, there were some 130 vessels 
in the American tramp fleet. Many were 
laid up for lack of cargoes and the remainder 
were barely able to make ends meet. The 
Maritime Administrator permitted almost 
half of these to transfer to foreign registry 
hoping that there would be enough United 
States Government-sponsored cargo to keep 
the remaining 70 vessels operating. These 
vessels are today in active operation. How- 
ever, every competent maritime authority 
has stated that repeal of the cargo-preference 
law would result in the immediate demise of 
the entire American tramp fleet. The facts 
support this inasmuch as 178.5 percent of 
the business of American tramps during 1955 
involved aid cargo. It is somewhat unusual 
that they were able to secure the remaining 
21.5 percent on a purely commercial basis. 
The only explanation is that they happened 
to have vessels in the right places at the 
right times. 

Aid cargoes accounted for 19.4 percent of 
American-flag liner carryings. If the 50-50 
law were repealed, there is no reason to ex- 
pect that the liners would be able to obtain 
any greater percentage of Government- 
sponsored cargo than in the case of their 
existing carryings of commercial cargo. The 
impact upon their financial condition which 
the loss of this business would entail could 
well mean the demise also of some of the 

al companies in the industry. It 
would also reduce the profit of even the most 
successful companies so seriously as to 
jeopardize the rebuilding program now just 
getting under way. Indeed, some companies 
might be so discouraged with the future 
prospects of the industry as voluntarily to 
abandon plans to replace their existing 
fleets. 

So, the committee has concluded not only 
that the cargo-preference law is vital to the 
American merchant marine but that the na- 
tional defenses of the United States would be 
needlessly jeopardized by any weakening 
changes in the provisions of Public Law 664. 
The y of the situation is the lack of 
knowledge and understanding of the problem 
by those who publicly favor some amend- 
ment of the law. Those who testified along 
that line professed to having no facts on 
the effect such action would have on the 
werchant marine. They had chosen to study 
the matter of cargo-preference only from the 
standpoint of its impact upon American 
agriculture and international relations. The 
result was that the case they attempted to 
make out for changing the 50-50 law fell 
apart almost at the outset. The weakness 
of the opponents’ case will be surprising to 
all who read the record, 

8. If the Cargo Preference Act were made 
inapplicable to shipments under title I of 
Public Law 480, could the assistance afforded 
by its provisions to the American merchant 
marine be replaced with direct subsidy? 

Definitely not. The Cargo Preference Act 
is designed to assure 50 percent of all United 
States Government sponsored cargoes to 
United States-flag ships. The operating ex- 
penses of United States-flag liner services are 
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already on a parity with those of foreign 
competitors by reason of the subsidy granted 
them under the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936. However, this subsidy is paid only on 
the basis of expenses actually incurred on 
voyages made and invoices submitted to the 
Maritime Administration. So, under the 
1936 act, the proposition is simple: No car- 
go no voyages; and no voyages—no subsidy; 
which sooner or later, means no American 
merchant marine. 

Also, under the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936 the Government is in partnership with 
the subsidized lines. Through the Federal 
Maritime Board and Administration the Gov- 
ernment has a direct hand in the manage- 
ment of each company. This can, and often 
does, involve matters such as dividend pol- 
icy, buying procedures, accounting controls, 
overhead expense, number of vessel sailings, 
and other operating details. Then each 
year the Government shares in the profits of 
the subsidized companies to the extent of 
one-half of all profits in excess of 10 percent 
of the capital. Is it so strange that this 
same Government should take steps to as- 
sure its merchant fleet of 50 percent of all 
cargoes sponsored by the Government? 

To substitute direct subsidy for cargo pref- 
erence would be wholly unfeasible and un- 
justified. In the first place, it would repre- 
sent a complete departure from the parity 
principle of the 1936 act. It would involve 
an outright grant of money to the lines 
measured by their loss of business to foreign 
lines upon the repeal of the 50-50 law. Dur- 
ing 1953 and 1954 American- flag ships car- 
ried 5,200,000 tons of aid cargo out of a total 
of 9,500,000 tons—or about 54 percent. At 
the present time, American-flag ships are 
carrying less than 20 percent of our exports 
including aid cargo. So, we could expect 
repeal of cargo preference to cause a loss of 
more than four-fifths of United States vessel 
carryings of aid cargo. For 1953 and 1954 
this would have meant the loss of 4 million 
tons. During the hearings, the Maritime 
Administration used an average freight rate 
of $15 a ton which would have meant an out- 
right payment of $60 million to United States 
companies to cover their losses without 
50-50. 

The amount of this payment is not nearly 
as shocking as the realization that we would 
be getting nothing for it. It would be the 
most inexcusable economic waste of public 
funds ever committed by the United States 
Government. We would be, in effect, paying 
twice for the same service, once to the for- 
eign lines for carrying the freight and once 
to the American lines for not carrying it. 
Could there be anything more ridiculous 
than that? 

The problem of whether a direct subsidy 
should be made available to United States- 
flag tramp vessels involves entirely different 
factors. Such a subsidy would unquestlon- 
ably render unnecessary the present freight 
rate differential paid to American tramp 
vessels and which is chargeable to CCC funds 
so far as concerns shipments under title I 
of Public Law 480. It was stated during 
the hearings that this has amounted to about 
$3 million. Since, however, the differential 
is clearly delineated, so to that extent is not 
hidden or disguised, and since the amount 
involved is so small in comparison to the 
overall program as not to impede its suc- 
cess in any way, the question of whether the 
financial assistance necessary to keep the 
United States tramp fleet in active operation 
is charged to oné appropriation or another 
does not impress the committee as being of 
crucial importance. The vital problem is re- 
taining for all segments of the American 
merchant marine, including tramps, the 
cargo carryings made possible only by force 
of the Cargo Preference Act. 

Recommendations 

1. The committee recommends to the 

House that it vigorously oppose all efforts to 
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change or modify the Cargo Preference Act 
as presently applied to Government-spon- 
sored cargoes. The record of the hearings 
contains overwhelming evidence of the vital 
relationship betweeen the 50-50 law and the 
American merchant marine. Any weaken- 
ing of this law would have tragic conse- 
quences, 

2. The only other recommendation the 
committee has to make is addressed to the 
Federal Maritime Administration. The hear- 
ings just concluded disclosed an inherent 
weakness in the American merchant marine, 
The statistics on the percentage of partici- 
pation by United States-flag vessels in the ex- 
port-import commerce of this country show 
that our ships are carrying less than one- 
fourth of our foreign commerce and that no 
improvement is in sight. In fact, United 
States carryings are on the decline. 

The Cargo Preference Act applies only to 
aid cargoes, including the disposal of farm 
surplus under title I of Public Law 480. If 
United States-flag vessels are carrying less 
than 20 percent of our exports even with 
the assistance of the 50-50 law, what will 
happen when the aid programs of the Goy- 
ernment cease? 

The shipping companies attribute this de- 
ficiency in the main to exchange controls 
and the strong nationalistic feeling which 
foreign shippers and buyers have for their 
own flag vessels. If that is so, what are we 
1 N country to do to protect our merchant 

ee 

The other question that naturally arises 
involves the efficiency of our American-flag 
companies in the field of cargo solicitation, 
Is every possible effort being made by these 
companies to obtain business? What are 
the circumstances preventing them from se- 
curing more cargo, and are these circum- 
stances actually beyond their control? 

The committee requests that a study be 
made of these matters and that a full report 
of the findings be furnished to it as soon as 
possible. 


Mr, ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

The bill which was introduced by the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr, Case] 
and the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON], S. 2584, has been before the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
for quite some time. Many representa- 
tives of the shipping industry had re- 
quested that the committee hold hear- 
ings before taking action on the measure. 
As long ago as last summer I had indi- 
cated to them that hearings would be 
held and that those opposing the bill 
would be given an opportunity to testify. 

When the proposal was made to insert 
section 307 in the pending measure, I 
made it known to members of the com- 
mittee, as the committee's minutes show, 
that we had not held hearings on this 
issue. Notwithstanding that fact, the 
committee voted to put the section in 
the bill. The language was inserted 
based chiefly on a report which the com- 
mittee had received from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. I wish to read 
from a summary of that report, which 
appears at the bottom of page 26 of the 
committee report on the pending meas- 
ure. It reads as follows: 


The Department reported favorably on $. 
2584, a bill to exempt the title I program 
from cargo preference, for the following 
reasons: 

First, we have lost opportunities to move 
commodities to a number of countries. 
Only one country, Denmark, has definitely 
rejected the possibility of negotiating a title 
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I program because of cargo preference. Dif- 
ficulties in securing acceptance of cargo 
preference by three other maritime nations 
have delayed negotiations for extended pe- 
riods. These negotiations have not been 
terminated, however, and efforts are being 
continued to overcome this resistance. It is 
impossible to estimate with any degree of ac- 
curacy the value of commodity movement 
lost because of this problem. 

Second, the cargo-preference requirement 
has resulted in added cost to the farm pro- 
gram. It is necessary to provide dollar 
financing of ocean freight charges on United 
States-flag vessels required to be used. Total 
freight approved for financing during 1955 
was about $31 million. About $12 million of 
this was on United States vessels required 
to be used in programs with maritime na- 
tions which carried all or substantially all 
of the non-United States-flag tonnage in 
their own vessels. In the absence of the 
United States-flag requirement these coun- 
tries could be expected to participate in the 
program without any financing of ocean 
freight by the United States. 

In addition to financing the freight 
charges on United States-flag vessels re- 
quired to be used, it is necessary for the 
United States to absorb the differential re- 
sulting from use of such vessels where ship- 
ment would be cheaper on foreign-flag ves- 
sels. On vessels approved during 1955, dif- 
ferentials amounting to about $3 million will 
have been paid by CCC. This amount will 
not be covered by foreign-currency payments 
of the importing countries. 

Third, the cargo-preference requirement is 
hampering efforts to obtain trade liberaliza- 
tion on agricultural commodities. Many 
importing countries discriminate against im- 
ports of United States commodities through 
quotas, exchange controls, and other restric- 
tions. The Department of Agriculture is 
making a determined effort to obtain liberal- 
ization of such restrictions as part of its 
overall program to expand exports of United 
States farm commodities. Obviously, it is 
difficult for the United States to argue for 
the lifting of restrictions while imposing re- 
strictions of its own. Maritime nations ar- 
gue that the freedom of their merchant fleets 
to compete in the world market is as im- 
portant to them as the freedom of our farm- 
ers to compete in the world market is to us. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 5 
minutes of the Senator have expired. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield myself 5 
minutes more. 

Mr. President, it is neither my desire 
nor my intention to do anything that will 
bring harm to our merchant marine. I 
think we ought to protect it to the extent 
of our ability. We are now paying quite 
a large amount in subsidies to the mer- 
chant marine. 

We have the assurance of the distin- 
guished Senator from Washington that 
S. 2584, which is now before our commit- 
tee, will receive hearings following the 
Easter holidays. 

As I stated a moment ago, it will be 
my purpose, if the Senate agrees, to have 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry discharged from further considera- 
tion of that bill, and permit the bill to go 
to the committee where it probably 
should have gone in the beginning. Iam 
sure if it is referred to that committee, 
and based upon the assurance received 
from the Senator from Washington, we 
can depend upon hearings being held 
soon. 

It is my concern and my hope that if 
and when hearings are held, the com- 
mittee will go thoroughly into the mat- 
ter. Many of us have suggested that 
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our surplus supplies be sold to foreign 
countries and that we accept their cur- 
rencies. 

It strikes me that where such sales 
can be effectuated, and the local-country 
currencies are used by us in order to 
purchase goods from them, this consti- 
tutes a bona fide sale and should not 
be subject to the 50-50 shipping clause. 
But in cases where we accept the cur- 
rencies of the foreign countries, and in 
turn lend the proceeds to them, in re- 
turn for small interest payments, under 
such conditions that we may never re- 
ceive payment of the principal, I believe 
we can rightly place such sales in the 
category of gifts and donations. 

So I am going to ask my good friend 
from Washington to try to devise some 
ways and means whereby, if it is at all 
possible, in the case of bona fide sales 
where we are permitted to use the 
moneys received from the foreign coun- 
tries with which to buy things we need, 
we can exempt such sales from the pro- 
visions of the Cargo Preference Act. 

I am in thorough agreement with 
argument advanced by the proponent 
of the proposal, that where we accept 
foreign currencies, and then give them 
away as donations and loans, which will 
never be repaid, those transactions 
should not be exempt from cargo prefer- 
ence. If language could be worked out 
whereby the purpose I have expressed 
could be accomplished, I think it would 
satisfy most of the Senators who favor 
amending the Cargo Preference Act. 

Mr. BUTLER, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. I should very much 
like to see some such arrangement 
worked out. The testimony by the rep- 
resentatives of the Department of Agri- 
culture before the House committee was 
that in all cases none of the money could 
be spent by us except after collaboration 
with the other parties and under their 
terms. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield myself 2 
more minutes. 

Mr. BUTLER. It seems to me that is 
a field we can well look into. It points 
up the necessity of looking into the re- 
finements of this very complicated mat- 
ter. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not believe 
there will be any quarrel over the matter 
if some language can be worked out 
whereby we can protect bona fide sales 
as distinguished from gifts, donations, 
and loans. That is what we argued 
real in the committee for quite some 

e. 
Mr. BUTLER. May I suggest that the 
act itself now says it shall not apply to 
commercial sales. Perhaps the language 
should be clarified. We do not intend to 
have it apply to ordinary commercial 
sales. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield myself 2 more 
minutes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. IT assure Senators 
what has just been referred to is one of 
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the complicated evils of the matter. 
Secondly, it also points up the necessity 
of going into the subject. The Senator 
and I are members of the Committee on 
Appropriations. He knows we are now 
appropriating a great deal of money to 
buy strategic materials in other coun- 
tries. We have never had provisions af- 
fecting incoming cargoes. It might be 
well, when we look into the whole pro- 
gram, to see if we can find a way of mak- 
ing up a great deal of the tonnage by 
having some sort of arrangement where- 
by we would pay our cash to a country 
for strategic materials, and have them 
brought in as incoming cargo. The 
arguments all point up the necessity of 
doing what I suggested to the Senate. 
Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I re- 
gret that this section was put in the bill 
without hearings. As has been demon- 
strated this afternoon and part of the 
evening, the questions involved are very 
complicated. i 


I repeat, it is my hope that the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce will look into the matter imme- 
diately, and will report a bill which we 
may be able to act upon at this session. 
Let us not delay this matter until next 
year. Instead, let us try to pass clarify- 
ing legislation before Congress adjourns. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the language appearing at the 
bottom of page 25 of the report, begin- 
ning with the heading for section 307, 
the section referring to the report ex- 
plaining the position taken by the com- 
mittee, and continuing to the point where 
I began to read from the report, be 
printed at this point in the Recorp, in 
connection with my remarks. 


There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report (No. 1484) was ordered 
to be printed in the REcorp, as follows: 


SECTION 307. SALES FoR FOREIGN CURRENCY 
From CARGO PREFERENCE 

Section 307 removes sales for foreign cur- 
rency under title I of the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954 from 
the requirement of the cargo preference stat- 
ute, Public Law 664, 83d Congress, that at 
least 50 percent of commodities transported 
on ocean vessels under certain foreign aid 
programs and other Government programs 
shall be transported on privately owned 
United States-flag vessels. 

From the inception of the title I program 
under Public Law 480 through January 31, 
1956, agreements have been entered into with 
22 countries providing for the sale of ap- 
proximately $517 million worth of commodi- 
ties at export market value. The cost to the 
Commodity Credit Corporation of financing 
these sales will be about $769 million. Ocean 
freight costs involved in moving these com- 
modities and financed by the United States 
will amount to about $53 million. The ex- 
port market value of the commodities plus 
the amount of ocean freight financed, except 
for differentials absorbed by the United 
States, is paid by the importing countries in 
their own currencies. 

In applying the cargo preference law to the 
program, at least 50 percent of each com- 
modity to each country is required to be 
moved on United States flag vessels, if avail- 
able. Also, at least 50 percent of ship- 
ments in each of the categories, liner, tramp, 
and tanker are required to move on United 
States flag vessels, if available. Compliance 
with these requirements is assured through 
prior approval by the Department of all ves- 
sel charters and liner bookings. 
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The Commodity Credit tion fi- 
nances ocean transportation costs on United 
States vessels when such vessels are required 
to be used in order to assure compliance 
with the provisions of the Cargo Preference 
Act. The amount by which freight costs 
on such vessels exceed the prevailing 
rate on foreign flag vessels is absorbed by the 
United States. Ocean transportation costs 
on United States vessels over and above that 
necessary to comply with the provisions of 
the Cargo Preference Act and on third coun- 
try vessels is financed only to the extent that 
the importing country is unable to pay such 
costs. Transportation costs on vessels of the 
importing country are not financed under 
the program. 

Approximately 53 percent of the total ton- 
nage was approved for shipment on United 
States-flag vessels. Tramp tonnage was 
about 81 percent of the total, liner tonnage 
about 18 percent, and tanker tonnage about 
1 percent. The 18 percent liner tonnage 
breaks down, 13 percent United States flag 
and 5 percent foreign flag. Tramp tonnage 
divided about 40 percent United States and 
41 percent foreign, the 1 percent in favor 
of foreign tranrps being the result of the 
shortage of United States-flag tramps to 
carry wheat to Yugoslavia during February 
of 1955. Since that time no appreciable 
difficulty has been experienced in the char- 
tering of sufficient United States-flag ves- 
sels. 

Your committee is firmly convinced that 
the maintenance of our merchant marine 
fleet is essential to national welfare and 
security. However, such governmental sup- 
port as is necessary for maintenance should 
be directly provided and should not be at the 
expense of the farm program. The word 
“expense” is used in this connection to con- 
note not so much monetary expense as the 
expense of curtailed dispositions of sur- 
pluses under the program and hampered ef- 
forts to obtain the liberalization of restric- 
tions against the commercial importation 
of United States agricultural products into 
maritime nations, 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 10 minutes to the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Brs.e in the chair). The Senator from 
Vermont is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I cannot 
be too much disturbed because the Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. Macnuson] 
thinks this matter should be recommitted 
and that extensive hearings should be 
held on it, because the 50-50 cargo pref- 
erence provision got into the law, if I 
correctly recall, as a rider, with no hear- 
ings held, and no notice given that it 
would be voted on, and no quorum call 
at the time when it was voted on. The 
result was that very few Senators were 
on the floor at the time; in fact, I, myself, 
was not present when that action was 
taken. So why should there suddenly be 
so much excitement about having ex- 
tended hearings on the matter now? 

It is my opinion that if hearings were 
held on it, this year, an election year, 
when the attention of Members is neces- 
sarily given to so many different matters, 
to recommit the provision to the com- 
mittee would mean that the provision 
would be killed. 

Of course, we do want to have a strong 
merchant marine; and, Mr. President, 
our country has been more than generous 
to its merchant marine. We have given 
our merchant marine literally billions of 
dollars. 
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Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Vermont yield to me? 


Mr. AIKEN. No; Mr. President, I can- - 


not yield, because I want to present my 
side of the case for the record; and I 
cannot yield time to the opposition. 

Mr. President, we have literally put 
billions of dollars into our merchant 
marine, and we are continuing to be very 
generous to our merchant marine during 
peacetime. 

I understand that this fiscal year we 
are appropriating $80 million to help 
our merchant marine meet the competi- 
tion with which it is faced. I under- 
stand that the President has requested 
more than $164 million for the merchant 
marine for the coming fiscal year. I also 
understand that during the current fis- 
cal year, $110 million is available to pay 
the merchant marine operating subsidy, 
and that proposals to increase that 
amount to $124 million for the next fiscal 
year are being made. Approximately 35 
million is requested for research and 
development and an additional $2,800,000 
is requested to help train merchant 
marine officers. 

So we have been very generous—gen- 
erous in the extreme—to our merchant 
marine. It is perfectly right that we 
should have a strong merchant marine, 
but we should not let our merchant ma- 
rine reduce the income of farmers. 

I understand that the merchant ma- 
rine has just had its best year in peace- 
time history. However, our farmers are 
caught in a price-cost squeeze. How are 
we trying to help them? Our export 
markets are extremely essential if we are 
to find a solution to the problems caused 
by the surpluses of agricultural com- 
modities. We have to export 4 out of 
every 10 bales of cotton we produce, or 
at least we should. We have to export 
3 out of every 10 bushels of wheat. We 
have to export 4 out of every 10 bags of 
rice. We have to export 25 percent of 
our tobacco and soybeans. 

Public Law 480—the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act, 
which was passed in 1954—is an impor- 
tant tool in this struggle. Title I of 
that act is not merely a surplus-disposal 
program. It is a means by which we 
can convert a portion of our huge sur- 
plus into working capital and use that 
capital to help create and expand per- 
manent markets for farm products. 

Mr. President, this program has been 
successful. This week we have learned 
that surplus United States agricultural 
commodities worth $1,218,000,000 have 
already been disposed of abroad. There 
is a chance to widen this market even 
more than that. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the report of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, dated 
March 14, printed at this point in the 
ReEcorpD, as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Trri.n I, Pustrc Law 480, COMMITMENTS Pass 
BILLION-DOLLAR MARK 

WASHINGTON, March 14, 1956.—Secretary 
of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson today an- 
nounced that agreements totaling 61.2 bil- 
lion have been signed for export sale of sur- 
plus United States agricultural commodities, 
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under title I of Public Law 480, the Agricul- 
Nr pee Development and Assistance Act 
o 3 

This law provides for sale of commodities 
to friendly foreign countries for their cur- 
rencies, thereby helping meet convertibility 
and dollar-shortage problems and facilitate 
export of farm surpluses. 

“This represents excellent progress,” Sec- 
retary Benson said. “The program was set 
up by the Congress for 3 years, ending June 
30, 1957. ‘The goal of $1.5 billion in export 
commitments was to be reached as rapidly 
as possible. We are pleased to be able to 
report that as of today, not only are actual 
agreements signed that total $1.2 billion, 
but also negotiations are under way that 
should lead to commitments for the remain- 
der of the allotted 61.5 billion in the near 
future. 

“The program is having timely and help- 
ful effect. It has given strength to our for- 
eign and domestic markets at a time when 
such strength has been needed. 

“Thanks in big part to the program, our 
agricultural exports have been able not only 
to hold their own in the face of increased 
world competition but, on a volume basis, 
have increased 16 percent during the past 
2 years. And these gains appear to be con- 
tinuing.” 

The $12 Dillion of title I commitments 
since the fall of 1954 is based on Commodity 
Credit Corporation value of commodities. It 
represents well over $900 million export value 
of commodities. The mark was attained this 
week with the signing of agreements with 
Chile, Korea, and Turkey. 

A total of 50 agreements have been made 
with the following 25 countries: 

Latin America (6): Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru. 

Western Europe (10); Austria, Finland, 
France, Germany, Greece, Italy, Spain, Tur- 
key, United Kingdom, Yugoslavia. 

Far East (7): Burma, Indonesia, Iran, 
Japan, Korea, Pakistan, Thailand. 

Middle East (2): Egypt, Israel. 

Tt is estimated that title I agricultural 
exports during the current fiscal year will 
total from $500 million to $550 million. This 
would represent about one-sixth of expected 
total farm exports. 

During the 6 months, July through De- 
cember 1955, title I exports totaled about 
$217 million. Commitments made prior to 
that time have largely been carried out, ex- 
cept for cotton, and here it is expected that 
the recently announced export sales program 
for all upland cotton should substantially 
increase exports after August 1. 

Commodity highlights: 

Rice: Export commitments recently made 
or in process will virtually wipe out Gov- 
ernment holdings of surplus milled rice re- 
sulting from 1953 and 1954 crops. Pro- 
grams announced a few days ago will result 
in the movement of almost as much rice 
as the total United States rice exports in 
fiscal year 1955. These programs include 
7,800,000 bags of rice for Indonesia and Pak- 
istan under title I, as well as an additional 
1,320,000 bags programed for Pakistan under 
title II of Public Law 480, administered by 
ce International Cooperation Administra- 

on. 

Wheat: The program has helped maintain 
United States wheat exports, despite in- 
creased foreign competition. An estimated 
40 percent of all United States wheat ex- 
ports are now moving as a result of title I 
arrangements. To date, more than 120 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat have been programed. 
Through January, 64 million bushels had 
been exported. 

Livestock products: Yugoslavia has pur- 
chased nearly 88 million pounds of lard un- 
der the program, which has helped bolster 
the domestic lard market. Israel is begin- 
ning procurement of 40 million pounds of 
beef, recently arranged for. Programs re- 
cently signed with Spain and Korea include 
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28 million pounds of pork products. An 
agreement has been made with West Ger- 
many that includes 3 million pounds of poul- 
try. 
Vegetable olls: Since July 1955, title I 
agreements have included about 700 million 
pounds of vegetable oils. This programing 
has been a major factor in strengthening 
markets for soybeans and cottonseed. 
Tobacco: Largely due to title I sales, ex- 
ports of United States tobacco in 1955 ex- 
ceeded the previous year by about 15 per- 
cent. Agreements with Korea and Burma 
represent the opening of new markets for 
United States tobacco. Under an arrange- 
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ment with the United Kingdom, it is making 
an equivalent value of housing available to 
the United States Air Force in return for 
$15 million of United States tobacco. 

Cotton: From July through December 
1955, title I exports of 307,000 bales ac- 
counted for 40 percent of total United States 
cotton exports. A total of 14 million bales 
has been programed under title I, with 
nearly half of this due to agreements signed 
during the past 6 weeks. 

Fruits and vegetables: Within the last 
few weeks 2 program agreements have been 
signed providing for the sale of fruit and 1 
for the sale of potatoes. 


Approximate quantities of commodities included in title I, Public Law 480 agreements 
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Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, this pro- 
gram has been successful. As I have 
said, we have sold over $1 billion worth 
of commodities—almost one and one- 
fourth billion dollars worth. However, 
we have not been able to utilize this law 
to the maximum. 

The United Kingdom, the Nether- 
lands, Sweden, Norway, and Denmark 
purchased $694,500,000 worth of farm 
products from the United States in 1954. 
That represented over 23 percent of all 
our agricultural commodity exports. 
Then we applied this cargo preference 
for our shipping interests to the law. 
When we tried to deal with those coun- 
tries under title I of Public Law 480, we 
found that we cannot do business with 
them in that way, and we have not yet 
been able to develop any markets in 
those countries for our agricultural 
commodities through sales of present 
surpluses for their currencies. Indeed, 
in all of these countries, put together, 
we have had only one sale—of $15 mil- 
lion—since Public Law 480 went into 
effect. That sale was in the United 
Kingdom, and it was made possible only 
by agreeing to restrict the use of the 
foreign currency to the construction of 
military housing. 

Most of these countries are maritime 
nations; and they have told us that they 
will not buy our products if we try to 
dictate to them how the commodities 
are to be shipped, when they are buying 
the products and are paying for them in 
their own money. 

Mr. President, at this point I should 
like to read an excerpt from a letter 
from Mr. John Chandler, executive vice 
president of the New England & New 


York Apple Institute. He writes as 
follows: 

British markets have always been our best 
foreign outlets. We have been making 
progress in regaining these markets under 
licensed quota in private transactions be- 
tween growers and shippers here and im- 
porters in England. The British currency 
has been handled by the Mutual Security 
Act, section 402, which we understand ex- 
pires shortly and will be superseded by 
Public Law 480. 

So we are vitally interested in Public Law 
480, but we are advised by the import buyers 
in Britain that their government will not 
permit them to buy apples under Public 
Law 480 unless the 50-50 shipping require- 
ments are removed. The United States De- 
partment of Agriculture confirms that this 
is a serious issue. 


Mr. President, this is a serious issue 
for our fruit growers in New England, 
New York, Virginia, Washington, and 
Oregon. The best export market in the 
world is simply gone; and those coun- 
tries will not buy our apples, so long as 
we require that they move half of them 
in our ships, and let their own ships go 
somewhere else. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Vermont yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I have 
only 10 minutes; and I have some other 
things to say. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. But I am sure the 
Senator from Vermont would not want 
the record to be incorrect. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator ask the question he has in mind 
in his own time? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 

Mr. AIKEN. Very well. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It is not true that 
because of the 50-50 provision we cannot 
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move perishables. This situation ap- 
plies to the overall tonnage. It does not 
apply ship by ship. 

Mr. AIKEN. It is true that after the 
war England did not buy our apples. 
She started to buy them again, and when 
we applied the 50-50 cargo preference, 
we knocked the market for New York, 
Virginia, New England, Oregon, and 
Washington apples into a cocked hat. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The problem of 
refrigerators in the United States fleet is 
such that I think the committee will be 
unanimous in taking care of the situa- 
tion in relation to perishables. 

Mr. AIKEN. I am not impressed by 
the answer some give, that those coun- 
tries are only bluffing, and that they will 
eventually have to buy from us. The 
fact is that if this is a bluff, it has al- 
ready lasted a year and a half, and 
shows no evidence of abatement. In 
the meantime, our fruit growers and 
producers of other commodities are los- 
ing sales overseas. In those countries 
in 1954 we did almost $700 million worth 
of business in agricultural commodities, 

Let me give 2 or 3 concrete examples, 
if I have time. 

In March 1955, after 6 months of 
negotiations, the United Kingdom com- 
pletely rejected a $45 million sale be- 
cause of cargo preference, 

On April 4, 1955, Denmark officially 
rejected a $7,700,000 sale because of the 
cargo preference. 

Norway has continued to refuse an $11 
ag sale which we had arranged with 

er. 

Sweden also refuses to buy. This is 
plenty of proof. I do not know how 
many other cases there are, These four 
were handed to me. They are graphic 
proof that cargo preference has severely 
handicapped operations under Public 
Law 480 in some of our best potential 
markets, 

Most of our purchasers would have 
been able to buy and pay for this trans- 
portation themselves. Oftentimes, in- 
deed, they would have hired American 
ships under normal competitive condi- 
tions, and paid for them out of their 
own dollar exchange. 

The latest information I have, con- 
taining figures for grain, indicates that 
there is a difference of $3.50 between 
American and foreign tramp vessels. 
That is 10 or 12 cents a bushel. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not know whether 
I have any time left. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 30 seconds left. 

Mr, AIKEN. The latest figure is $3.50, 

Mr.BUTLER. $3.50 for what? 

Mr. AIKEN. $3.50 a ton. 

Mr. BUTLER. Is that the differentia] 
between the American rate and the for- 
eign rate? 

Mr. AIKEN. Those are the figures 
which have been supplied to me. 

Mr. BUTLER, The Senator has some 
bad figures. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Vermont has 
expired. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President—— 
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Mr, MAGNUSON. Mr. President, how 
much time have I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Washington has 30 sec- 
onds remaining. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield 10 
seconds to me? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield to my friend 
from Wisconsin 10 of my 30 seconds. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I shall not have 
time to make the statement which I 
had planned to make. I support the 
amendment of the Senator from Wash- 
ington. Therefore I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point as a part of my remarks a 
statement which I had planned to make. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MCCARTHY 


I shall vote for the amendment offered by 
the senior Senator from Washington, which 
would delete section 307 from the farm bill. 
I agree with the Senator that since this 
section relates primarily to maritime mat- 
ters, it should not be made a part of the 
farm bill, and I think the Senator is right 
in recommending that this proposed re- 
vision of the Cargo Preference Act be re- 
ferred to the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee. Also, I am impressed by 
the fact that no hearings have been held on 
this section, which is a further reason for not 
acting on so important a matter at this 
time. 

There are, however, some further remarks 
I should like to make on this subject. I 
am informed that Congress is being asked to 
enact section 307 because certain foreign na- 
tions have protested against American ships 
having the right to carry 50 percent of our 
agricultural surpluses. I am further in- 
formed that the nations making these pro- 
tests are the very nations which, with one 
hand, accept financial aid from the United 
States, and with the other engage in mari- 
time trade with the Communist bloc. 

On the first point, let me cite testimony 
heard before the Merchant Marine Commit- 
tee of the House last month. The witness 
was Mr. Gwynn Garnett, Director of the 
Foreign Agricultural Service. 

“Congressman Tumu try. Is it not a fact 
that the only reason you are here is because 
of their opposition? [Meaning the opposi- 
tion of foreign maritime nations. ] 

“Mr. GARNETT. That is right. 

“Congressman TuUMULTY. If they had not 
taken this attitude [of protesting the 50-50 
Cargo Preference Act provision] you would 
not be here? 

“Mr. Garnett. Correct.” 

The report filed by the Merchant Marine 
Committee concludes from this testimony: 
“Thus, the real basis for objection lies in the 
attitude of certain foreign maritime nations. 
These objections lie more to the principle 
of the cargo preference law than to any 
damaging effect it presently has upon the 
foreign maritime nations themselves.” 

Now it strikes me as a little strange that 
our maritime policy should be dictated by 
the nations that are principally responsible 
for free world trade with Communist China 
and other countries in the Communist bloc. 
The Senate Subcommittee on Investigations, 
in 1958, learned that during the calendar 
year of 1952 some 193 calls were made in Red 
Chinese ports by vessels registered under the 
flags of nations supposedly friendly to us. 
A large majority of these vessels flew the 
flags of Great Britain and several other na- 
tions that are currently protesting against 
our maritime policy. The most recent sta- 
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tistics on this subject show that during a 
7-month period in 1955, 477 vessel calls were 
made at Red Chinese ports and again these 
vessels were primarily those flying the flags 
of the nations that are protesting against 
the 50-50 provision. It is beyond my compre- 
hension why we should permit nations con- 
ducting this nefarious and immoral trade, 
to tell the Congress that it must take steps 
to scuttle the American merchant marine. 

As the Senators know, a hair-raising tale 
concerning East-West trade is now being un- 
folded before the Senate Subcommittee on 
Investigations. I shall make some extended 
remarks on this subject in the very near 
future. I want to say, now, however, that 
the committee has learned that, in addition 
to its trade with Red China, Great Britain 
has been carrying on yoluminous trade with 
the Soviet Union in highly strategic ma- 
terials. Thus, by way of repaying us for 
American aid, Great Britain is helping to 
build the Communist war machine. 

Let me now put the whole picture in prop- 
er perspective: The United States gives bil- 
lions of dollars each year to Great Britain 
in the form of foreign aid. Great Britain, in 
turn, sells millions of dollars worth of stra- 
tegic goods to the Communist bloc that will 
help build a war machine that is designed to 
destroy the United States. Then, to top it 
off, Great Britain, and the other nations in a 
similar situation, have the effrontery to de- 
mand that the United States take measures 
that will result in great injury to the Ameri- 
can merchant marine. 

I think it is high time, Mr. President, that 
the United States cease bowing to the dic- 
tates of foreign nations, and start looking 
after its own interests, 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes—and not more than 5 
minutes—to my good friend from South 
Dakota [Mr. MUNDT]. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
think we can close this discussion. I 
promised the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morsel that he could have a couple of 
minutes. I also promised time to the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY]. Much of my time was taken up 
by the majority leader and other Sena- 
tors. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, is this 
coming out of my time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is not 
being taken out of the Senator’s time. 
The Senator from South Dakota is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes, under the time 
available to the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. ELLENDER], who at this point has 
6 minutes left. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I have 
been waiting until this late hour in the 
agricultural debate for the happy time 
to arrive when I could find myself in 
complete agreement with the ranking 
minority member of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry. That 
time has now arrived. I agree with 
everything the distinguished Senator 
from Vermont has said about the im- 
portance of this amendment. I join him 
emphatically in his opposition to the 
Magnuson amendment. 

I wish that Members of the Senate 
from the Farm Belt would give their at- 
tention long enough to get some of the 
facts clearly in mind. I am not one of 
those who believe in retreating from a 
fight before the first shot is fired. Iama 
little disturbed. I find a couple of my 
friends on the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry who voted for the amend- 
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ment now willing to retreat, to the point 


where they want not only to return the 
subject to committee, but to take it away. 
from the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry and give it to a committee 
friendly to the merchant marine. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. MUNDT. I do not yield. 


} 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. Does the Senator de- 
cline to yield? 

Mr. MUNDT., If I have the time later 
I will yield, but not now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota declines to 
yield at this point. 

Mr. MUNDT. Something has been 
said about this provision going into the 
bill without a hearing. 

Mr. BUTLER. We were refused a 
hearing. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, may I 
have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I should like to point 
out that this so-called 50-50 provision 
was put into the bill, as the Senator 
from Vermont points out, without any 
hearings, late in a session, without a roll- 
call. If it is logical to have hearings on 
the legislation, the logical thing to do is 
to take it out now, let the committee hold 
hearings, and, if a case can be built up 
for the legislation, place it back in a 
new bill. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. Not at the moment. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I wished to give 
the Senator 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, may I 
have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. The second thing I 
should like to point out is this: Why in 
the world should the farmers of the 
United States be charged for a ship sub- 
sidy? This comes out of the pockets of 
farmers, out of the money intended for 
farm assistance and price supports, out 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

As a member of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Appropriations I, too, have fre- 
quently voted for subsidies for the mer- 
chant marine; but such subsidies should 
be in the open, and not masquerading in 
the overalls and the work clothes of farm 
aid and farm relief. That is where they 
are now. It is no more logical to charge 
to the farm program a part of the sub- 
sidy to the merchant marine than it 
would be to charge to the farm program 
part of the subsidy to the Post Office be- 
cause the Postal Department loses money 
in the mailing of periodicals to farm 
families. Subsidies should not be dis- 
guised and their costs should not be 
shifted in this manner. 

It has been proved over and over again 
that this is the feature which retards the 
surplus-disposal program. Are we seri- 
ous about disposing of our farm sur- 
pluses, or are we not? Do we want to 
get rid of those products or not? 
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I believe that the farmers of the 
United States are suffering from the old 
legendary curse of Sisyphus in this re- 
gard. In connection with every farm bill 
we have, they march up the hill, and 
then slide down again. This time they 
are not only sliding down, but they are 
going all the way to the bottom, by rea- 
son of the fact that the subject is being 
taken away from the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry and turned over 
to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. I predict that the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce will not bring in anything effective 
from the standpoint of helping the 
farmer. Our job on the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry is to stay with 
this problem and to try to have appro- 
priate legislation enacted. If, after 
hearings, a good case can be made, let 
us go forward with a subsidy, to be 
charged to the merchant marine, and 
not to the farmers. Let us make this a 
bill to support farmers and farm prices, 
and not the merchant marine and ship- 
loads of sailors. 

Mr. President, I oppose the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana has 1 minute 
remaining; the Senator from Washing- 
ton has 20 seconds remaining. 

The Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute on the amendment and 1 
minute on the bill to the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, this is a 
major issue in my State, as between the 
shipping interests and the farm inter- 
ests. The farm interests are opposed 
to the 50-50 cargo preference proposal, 
and the shipping interests are, of course, 
for it. 

There is much to be said from the 
point of view of the farm organization 
that unless an agricultural bill does 
something to increase farm prices and 
the purchasing power of the farmers, 
this amendment should not be adopted. 

I think there is no doubt about the 
fact that any legislation we enact should 
at least eliminate all perishables, I shall 
vote for the amendment because of the 
promise that the entire issue will go to 
hearing before the Interstate Commerce 
Committee immediately after the Easter 
recess and the processing products of all 
perishables. Further it is my under- 
standing that not only perishables 
and processed products of perishables 
will be exempted but that the fruit in- 
dustry generally will be protected. 

There seems to be a dispute as to 
whether any hearings were held on this 
question in 1954. I hold in my hand 
the printed hearings of May 5, 13, 17, and 
24, 1954, with reference to this subject. 
Within the report, there is a letter from 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture setting forth the point of view 
that the Department of Agriculture offi- 
cials did not think their attendance a 
the hearing was necessary. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the letter printed 
in the Rxconp at this point as a part of 
my remarks, 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 

COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE, 

‘TRANSPORTATION AND 
WAREHOUSING DIVISION, 
Washington, D. C., May 6, 1954. 
Mr. DONALD D. WEESTER, 

Special Counsel, Subcommittee on 
Water Transportation, Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. WEBSTER: This is in reply to your 
letter dated April 30, 1954, in which you in- 
vited our participation in an open hearing 
on 8. 3233 (cargo preference bill) before 
your subcommittee. 

In arranging ocean transportation on 
agricultural commodities from United States 
and foreign ports to various overseas desti- 
nations under the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1948, as amended, this Department acts 
in the capacity of an agent for the Foreign 
Operations Administration. We, therefore, 
feel that our attendance at this hearing 
would be unnecessary. I am pleased, how- 
ever, to furnish the following information 
which was requested in the last two para- 
graphs of your letter. 

The Foreign Assistance Act of 1948 pro- 
vides that at least 50 percent of the tonnage 
shipped overseas from United States ports 
or United States possessions be transported 
in United States-flag vessels. In the ad- 
ministration of this provision, the Foreign 
Operations Administration divides ocean car- 
riers into 3 categories, namely, charter, berth, 
and tanker so that in effect the 50 percent 
provision applies to each of these categories. 

In addition, these 3 categories are main- 
tained within specific geographical areas. 
For example, shipments to Greece are in- 
cluded in the Mediterranean sector which 
also embraces other Mediterranean coun- 
tries. Such charters are coordinated with 
FOA in order that the 50 percent provision 
be maintained in balance for the entire geo- 
graphical area. 

The attached tables indicate shipments 
actually handled by this Department from 
July 1, 1953, through April 1954, and show 
that 68 percent of our chartered tonnage 
and 94 percent of our berth tonnage were 
transported on United States-flag vessels. 

You will note that table I attached hereto 
indicates 11 vessels were chartered to trans- 
port offshore sugar to Iran. These were the 
only shipments arranged by this Department 
on shipments from foreign ports of origin 
to another foreign country. Our records 
indicate the following with respect to these 
shipments: 

On October 9, 1953, 2 foreign-fiag vessels 
were chartered out of Antwerp, Belgium, to 
Tran at rates of $8.25 and $8.50 per long ton. 
We received a bid from a United States- 
flag vessel at the rate of $16 per long ton. 

On November 30, 1953, two foreign-flag 
vessels were chartered to transport sugar 
from Formosa to Iran at the rate of $6.70 
per long ton for each vessel. One United 
States-flag vessel bid $12.45 and another 
$14.95 per long ton. 

On December 31, 1953, we chartered a for- 
elgn-flag vessel for a movement from For- 
mosa to Iran at the rate of $7 per long ton. 
One United States-flag vessel bid $13.38 per 
long ton. 

This Department obtained prior clearance 
from FOA before awarding the above-cited 
charters to the foreign-flag vessels notwith- 
standing the great differential in rates 
quoted. 

We trust that the above information will 
be helpful in your subcommittee considera- 
tions. 

Very truly yours, 
M. J. HUDTLOFF, 
Director. 
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Mr. MORSE. I also ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD’ 
at this point certain communications I 
have received on both sides of the issue. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PACIFIC AMERICAN 
STEAMSHIP ASSOCIATION, 
San Francisco, Calif., February 14, 1956. 
To the Members of the United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: In 1947 Congress, in the first 
United States foreign aid program, estab- 
lished a partnership composed of the Ameri- 
can taxpayer, the American farmer and the 
American merchant marine to carry out 
world rehabilitation. 

To implement this three-way partnership, 
Congress decreed that 50 percent of non- 
commercial cargoes moving under this pro- 
gram go in American vessels. By enacting 
the 50-50 law, Congress endorsed the funda- 
mental rule that foreign trade is a two-way 
street, in that it equitably divided these 
cargoes among American and foreign lines, 
It thus created a balance in one commod- 
ity—shipping space—as related to these 
cargoes, 

Today, foreign interests are distributing 
propaganda, falsely labeling the 50-50 law 
as discriminatory, when, by its very title and 
operation, it is a protection against discrimi- 
nation. These foreign interests are doing 
their best to bring about a cleavage in the 
three-way partnership mentioned aboye by 
falsely claiming that the surplus d 
Program is impeded by the 50-50 principle 
and are urging certain organizations in the 
United States to pressure Congress to Tepeal 
the 50-50 law. 

For this reason, we have taken the liberty 
of enclosing with this letter a brochure and 
copies of several resolutions from leading 
farm, veteran and labor organizations which 
indicate that many leading organizations 
have taken affirmative action to make cer- 
tain that no one in the United States is 
duped by this foreign propaganda. 

As you well know, the American merchant 
marine serves our economy during peace- 
time by providing access to the markets of 
the world for our agricultural and manufac- 
tured products. This same merchant marine 
acts as @ naval auxiliary during wartime, 
and Congress has repeatedly reaffirmed the 
50-50 principle in order to make certain that 
this merchant fleet shall be strong enough 
to perform these dual roles and assist in 
carrying out our foreign policy, 

In view of the importance to the citizens 
of this Nation of retaining the 50-50 prin- 
ciple, it will be greatly appreciated if you 
will give your consideration to this letter 
and the enclosures, if and when this matter 
comes up for action before the Congress. 

Any comments you have concerning this 
subject will be greatly appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
R. E. MAYER, 
President. 


— 


San Francisco, CALIF., February 23, 1956. 
Hon. WAYNE L. Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Understand S. 3183, farm omnibus bill, 
now on Senate floor, containing section 307, 
repealing 50-50 law on farm surplus ship- 
ments although no committee hearings 
have been held or scheduled this session at 
which shipping industry could be heard de- 
spite promise made by Agricultural Commit- 
tee Chairman ELLENDER last July in his 
speech on the floor relating to farm bill. 
Consider inclusion of section 307 most un- 
fair, particularly without hearings. Fur- 
thermore, repealing 50-50 provisions of Pub- 
lic Law 480 can only increase costs of those 
cargoes, because foreign tramp-shipping 
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rates are same as American tramp rates. 
Therefore urge you work for elimination sec- 
tion 307 from S. 3183 or any similar legisla- 
tion before Senate. Will appreciate reply. 
T. E. CUFFE, 
President, Pacific Far East Line, Ino. 


San Francisco, CALIF., February 23, 1956. 
Hon. WAYNE L. MORSE, 

Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Shipping was promised full hearings on 
the 50-50 law as it relates to the farm bill in 
a speech on the Senate floor July 20, 1955, by 
Senator ELLENDER, chairman of the Senate 
Agricultural Committee. 

S. 3183 is now on the Senate floor. Section 
307 repeals the 50-50 law on farm-surplus 
shipments. No hearings have been held or 
scheduled this session. Repealing the 50-50 
provisions of Public Law 480 will increase 
shipping costs on Public Law 480 cargoes, 
because foreign tramp-shipping rates are the 
same as United States tramp rates. United 
States tramp rates act as deterrent to in- 
creased rates. 

We urgently request you demand the 
elimination of section 307 of S. 3183 or any 
other bill in which this provision comes be- 
fore the Senate. 

Would appreciate your replying. 

RANDOLPH SEVIER, 
President, Matson Navigation Co. 


San Francisco, CALIF., February 21, 1956. 
Hon. WAYNE L. MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Respectfully call your attention to S. 3183, 
farm omnibus bill, now on Senate floor. 
Maritime industry had been promised full 
hearings on 50-50 law as it relates to farm 
bill in speech on Senate floor last July 20, 
by Senator ELLENDER, chairman, Senate Ag- 
ricultural Committee (CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, vol. 101, pt. 9, p. 11025). Section 307 
of farm bill now on Senate floor repeals 50-50 
law on farm surplus shipments, and no hear- 
ings have been held or scheduled this session. 
Foreign tramp shipping rates are same as 
United States tramp rates, repeal of 50-50 
provisions in Public Law 480 would eliminate 
American-flag ships and result in loss of 
competitive rate controls. Respectfully and 
urgently request your efforts to eliminate 
section 307 of S. 3183, or any other bill in 
which this provision comes before Senate, 
GEORGE KILLION, 
President, American President Lines. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Stir: I earnestly seek your support in 
keeping the 50-50 provision as it is now in 
effect in regard to the carrying of agricul- 
tural commodities. It is my understanding 
that the Agriculture Committee is urging 
that the 50-50 be dropped. I know you 
realize that this would result in serious 
cutbacks in the American merchant marine 
and in addition to putting thousands of 
men, maritime workers, out of work, it 
would also weaken this country’s defense, 
since it is an established fact that a strong 
merchant fleet is one of the four arms of 
defense. 

Although public hearings were promised 
on this 50-50 provision, none were held and 
the committee simply attached to their ag- 
ricultural bill their recommendation that 
the 50-50 provision or proposition on agri- 
cultural commodities be stricken from the 
law. 

Please give this your most serious and ut- 
most regard. 

Most respectfully yours, 
JAMES ALLEN MCGEE. 
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AMERICAN MERCHANT 
MARINE INSTITUTE, INC., 
New York, February 28, 1956. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: On behalf of the Amer- 
ican-flag steamship lines represented by our 
institute, I wish to express to you their 
collective appreciation for clarifying for 
the Senate an important point in the 50-50 
issue during debate on the Senate floor yes- 
terday. 

That point, important to the orchardists 
in your home State of Oregon, and other Pa- 
cific Northwest regions, was that 50-50 does 
not apply when American-flag ships are not 
available for the transport of taxpayer- 
financed American products overseas. In 
every such case, we have firmly supported 
your position that foreign-flag ships can, 
and should be utilized at once. 

It was fortuitous and most helpful that 
you should interject in the floor debate to 
clarify this point so strikingly. Our Ameri- 
can-fiag lines believe that the 50-50 phi- 
losophy is fair and honest, and that its ap- 
plication works to the advantage of Ameri- 
can agriculture, even in such rare examples 
as you cited yesterday. 

With appreciation. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANCIS T. GREENE, 
President, 


OREGON WHEAT Growers LEAGUE, 
Pendleton, Oreg., January 18, 1956. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SenATOR Morse: During the last 
annual meeting, the Oregon Wheat Growers 
League reaffirmed its opposition to having 
the Butler amendment apply to Public Law 
480 sales. 

We are not opposed to the Government 
subsidizing the American shipping interests 
but the costs of such a program should be 
charged to them and not to agriculture. 

Requiring 50 percent of sales under Public 
Law 480 to be handled by American bottoms 
is losing the United States business. Pub- 
lic Law 480 is a sales program and not a give- 
away. For that reason, foreign countries ob- 
ject to paying for United States goods with 
local currency and then being told that half 
of the purchases must be carried in Ameri- 
can ships while their ships sit idle. 

The costs are higher for shipping goods 
in American bottoms. These additional 
charges come from the overall appropriation 
of 480 funds which were set aside for pur- 
chase of United States goods and which are 
charged to agriculture. It is estimated that 
20 percent of all 480 funds could be used up 
in paying higher freight charges to United 
States companies. 

In other words, $300 million of funds in- 
tended for purchasing United States agri- 
culture commodities would be used as a 
subsidy for United States shipping lines. 
This much money could be used to move 
over 100 million bushels of wheat, which is 
about the surplus we have on hand now in 
the Pacific Northwest. 

The Oregon League and Commission have 
spent over $47,000 of wheat growers’ money 
during the past few years working to expand 
Asiatic markets for our wheat. This is a 
self-help program which promises to obtain 
results. 

We would appreciate your consideration 
of the league action on this matter. 

Very truly yours, 
Dick Baum 
RICHARD K. BAUM, 
Executive Secretary. 
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San FRANCISCO, CAL., February 21, 1956. 

Hon. WAYNE L. MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. O.: 

Section 307 of S. 3193 now on Senate floor 
repeals the 50-50 law on farm surplus ship- 
ments. Urgently request you demand the 
elimination of section 307 of S. 3183 or any 
other bill in which this provision comes be- 
fore the Senate. Would appreciate reply. 

V. P. McMurpo. 


PORTLAND, OREG., February 15, 1956. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Will appreciate your opposition to amend- 
ment to S. 3183 which would tend to exempt 
agricultural products to provision of 50-50 
shipping bill; too many American marine 
workers are currently unemployed already 
and addition of such amendment would add 
to their ranks. 

Regards, 
Brit War, 
President, Central Labor Council, 


PORTLAND, OREG., February 15, 1956. 
Hon. Wayne MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I am in receipt of a wire from our sec- 
retary treasurer John M. Bishop, Interna- 
tional Organization of Masters, Mates, and 
Pilots, Washington, D. C., that an amend- 
ment to Senate bill 3183 has been reported 
out of committee to Senate for vote which 
states to exempt agricultural products from 
the 50-50 shipping provision. We as mem- 
bers of the International Organization of 
Masters, Mates, and Pilots, West Coast Local 
No. 90, respectfully request nonsupport of 
this amendment as it is a very vital issue to 
„ vessels of the merchant marine 

eet, 

Capt. M. D. MacRay, 
Portland Representative, Interna- 
tional Organization, West Coast 
Local No. 90. 


PORTLAND, OREG., February 15, 1956. ` 
Senator WAYNE L. MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We are in receipt of information from 
Captain Bishop of International Organiza- 
tion Masters, Mates, and Pilots that Senate 
bill 3183 has been reported out with an 
amendment exempting agricultural products 
from the 50-50 shipping provision. It is our 
opinion that the American merchant marine 
should be protected by the terms of the 50- 
50 provision and this amendment is not in 
the public interest. We respectfully ask that 
you do not support this amendment, 

Capt. RALPH F. CAPLES, 
President, Columbia River Pilots. 


PORTLAND, OREG., February 14, 1956. 
Senator WarNA MORSE. 

Dear Sir: I earnestly seek your support in 
keeping the 50-50 provision as it is now in 
effect, in regard to the carrying of agricul- 
tural commodities. It is my understanding 
the agricultural committee is urging that 
the 50-50 provision be dropped. 

I know you realize this would result in 
serious cutbacks in the American Merchant 
Marine and in addition to putting thou- 
sands of maritime workers out of work, it 
would also weaken this country’s defenses, 
since it is an established fact that a strong 
merchant fleet is one of the four arms of 
defense. 

Although public hearings were promised 
on this 50-50 provision, none were held, 
and the committee just attached to their 
agricultural bill their recommendation that 
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the 50-50 proposition on agricultural com- 
modities be stricken from the law. à 
Please give this your serious consideration. 
Respectfully yours, 
CLYDE JONES. 


PORTLAND, OREG., February 16, 1956. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE. 

Dear Sm: Next Monday, February 20, 1956, 
there is a bill S. 3183, omnibus farm bill 
out by Senate Agricultural and Forestry 
Committee exempts agricultural products 
from 50-50 shipping provision. Will you 
please vote against it. 

It will abolish our tramp fleet of ships and 
cause more unemployment in our merchant 
marine. 

Sincerely, 
EUGENE H. FRANKLIN. 
PORTLAND, OREG., February 16, 1956. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: As one whose hus- 
band is in the merchant marine on which our 
livelihood depends, I request that you vote 
against the amendment to S. 3183 omnibus 
farm bill which would eliminate the 50-50 
agreement for shipping foreign aid (not com- 
mercial) cargoes on American ships. 

Repeal of the 50-50 provision would elim- 
inate at once practically all cargoes now 
shipped in American bottoms and would in 
no way aid the farm situation, which it is 
misguidedly said to do. It seems to me that 
enough of our ships are now laid up without 
adding to the number and to the number of 
‘unemployed persons. 

Last May, I believe, Representative JOHN 
F. SHELLEY of California spoke on the sub- 
ject before the American University Trans- 
portation Institute in Washington, D. C., 
pointing out the very grave danger to this 
country of losing any more of our ships 
through the shortsighted policy of eliminat- 
ing the 50-50 provision. Since I no longer 
have a copy of the speech to send you, per- 
haps you could get one from Mr. SHELLEY if 
you would be interested. 

‘And again, I urgently request that you give 
this matter your immediate attention. 

Respectfully, 
ELMA L. REVELL. 


PORTLAND, OREG., February 16, 1956. 
Hon. WAYNE L. MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear WAYNE: Capt. Ralph F. Caples, presi. 
dent of Columbia River Pilots, has wired you, 
urging you to oppose this bill which has a 
rider which would eliminate the 50-50 pro- 
vision regarding the export of Government 
financial agricultural products in vessels of 
United States registry. 

While I was at Maritime we always sup- 
ported United States-flag vessel participation. 

The pilots’ interest is easily understood; 
1. e., they are for a prosperous American 
merchant marine. 

Sincerely, 
JOSEPH K. Carson, Jr. 


MARINE Cooks AND STEWARDS, AFL, 
Seattle, Wash., February 16, 1956. 
Senator Wayne L. Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Morse: In support of your 
untiring efforts to sustain the American 
merchant marine we have this date sent to 
President Eisenhower the following letter of 
protest to a rider attached to the Senate bill 
S. 3183: 

“The membership of the Marine Cooks and 
Stewards, A. F. of L., Seattle Branch, Pacific 


District, unanimously adopted a resolution 


vigorously protesting the arbitrary action of 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture in at- 
taching, as a rider to Senate bill S. 3183, a 
provision which would exempt the require- 
ment that American ships carry 50 percent 
of the agricultural surplus commodities 
which are financed by foreign currencies, 
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guaranteed for convertibility by United 
States dollar. 

“The members of the Marine Cooks and 
Stewards, A. F. of L., Seattle Branch, Pacific 
District, are incensed over this un-American 
and undemocratic action of not permitting 
those interested parties the opportunity to 
be heard. It is further the opinion of the 
Marine Cooks and Stewards, A. F. of L., that 
you should stop the dictatorial procedure 
and we urge that you support our action. 
This late move of the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture in attaching such rider to 
Senate bill S. 3183 would dismantle, moth- 
ball, and keep the American flag off the 
oceans. 

“We are very much in need of our fourth 
line of defense, the United States merchant 
marine, and the American flag must be flown 
on all the seas of the world.” 

Hoping this will assist you in the forth- 
coming issue on the Senate floor. 

Very truly yours, 
MARINE Cooks AND STEWARDS, AFL, 
SEATTLE BRANCH, PACIFIC DISTRICT, 
James O. Wovon, Port Agent. 
PorTLAND, OREG., February 16, 1956. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE. 

Dear SENATOR: As one of your constituents 
I am writing you in regards the 50-50 Cargo 
Preference Act, in which there is a move 
by certain interests to amend this act so 
as to exempt $1.6 billions of agricultural 
surpluses from its provisions. 

I believe that if this act is amended in 
this manner that it would prove detrimental 
to the United States merchant marine and 
also undermine the security and defense of 
our Nation because untold quantities of 
cargo would be lost to foreign ship operators 
causing American bottoms to be tied up with 
hundreds of jobs lost by American seamen. 

I feel that both the domestic and foreign 
agricultural interests in conjunction with 
foreign shipping interests are pressing for 
this amendment for strictly selfish reasons, 
and with total disregard for America’s in- 
terest, therefore I urge you to vote against 
exempting or repealing any part of the 50 
50 act. 

In ending this note I would like to state 
that I personally believe that 100 percent 
of all surplus cargoes should be carried in 
American bottoms, thus strengthening our 
American merchant marine instead of weak- 
ening it. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM M. CALDWELL. 
PORTLAND, OREG., February 22, 1056. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

In a speech on the Senate floor July 20, 
1955, Senator ELLENDER, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Agricultural Committee, promised the 
shipping industry a full hearing on the 50-50 
law as it relates to the farm bill. Section 307 
of S. 3183, which we understand is now on 
the Senate floor, repeals the 50-50 law on 
farm-surplus shipments. To our knowledge, 
no hearings have been held or scheduled. 

Foreign tramp-shipping rates are the same 
as United States tramp rates, and repeal of 
the 50-50 provision of Public Law 480 will 
increase shipping costs on those cargoes. 

We would appreciate your requesting the 
elimination of section 307 of S. 3183, or any 
similar bill in which a provision of this kind 
comes before the Senate. 

Please advise. 

HILLMAN LUEDDEMANN, 
Vice President; Northwest Man-- 
ager, Pope & Talbot Lines. 


PORTLAND, OREG., February 23, 1956. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
United States Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Shipping was promised full hearings on 
the 50-50 law as it relates to the farm bill 


Senate floor. 
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in a speech on the Senate floor last July 20, 
1955. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 101, 
part 9, page 11025, by Senator ELLEN DER, 
chairman of the Senate Agricultural Com- 
mittee, S. 3183, the farm omnibus bill, is 
now on the Senate floor. Section 307 repeals 
the 50-50 law on farm surplus shipments. 
No hearings have been held or scheduled this 
session, Repealing the 50-50 provisions of 
Public Law 480 will increase shipping costs 
on Public Law 480 cargoes, because foreign 
tramp-shipping rates are the same as United 
Senate floor. Section 307 repeals the 50-50 
you demand the elimination of section 307 of 
S. 3183, or any other bill in which this pro- 
vision comes before the Senate. 
Appreciate reply. 
AMERICAN MATL LINE, 
W. L. WILIAMS, 


PoRTLAND, OREG., February 23, 1956. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Shipping was promised full hearings on the 
50-50 law as it relates to the farm bill in a 
speech on the Senate floor last July 20, 1955, 
CONGESSIONAL RECORD, volume 101, part 9, 
page 11025, by Senator ELLENDER, chairman 
of the Senate Agriculture Committee. S. 
3183, the farm omnibus bill, is now on the 
Senate floor. Section 307 repeals the 50-50 
law on farm surplus shipments. No hearings 
have been held or scheduled this session. 
Repealing the 50-50 provisions of Public Law 
480 will increase shipping costs on Public 
Law 480 cargoes because foreign tramp ship- 
ping rates are the same as United States 
tramp rates. Most urgently request you de- 
mand the elimination of section 307 of S. 
$183 or any other bill in which this provision 
comes before the Senate. Appreciate reply, 

Moore-McCormack LINES, 
P. J. KLEIN. 


PORTLAND, OREG., February 24, 1956. 
Senator WAYNE L. MORSE, 
United States Senate, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Our records indicate that shipping was 
promised full hearings on the 50-50 law as 
it relates to the farm bill in a speech on the 
Senate floor last July 20, 1955, CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, volume 101, part 9, page 11025, by 
Senator ELLENDER, chairman of the Senate 
Agriculture Committee. We understand S. 
3183, the farm omnibus bill, is now on the 
Section 307 repeals the 50-50 
law on farm surplus shipments. To our best 
knowledge no hearings have been held or 
scheduled for this session. Repealing the 
50-50 provisions of Public Law 480 will in- 
crease shipping costs on Public Law 480 car- 
goes because foreign tramp shipping rates are 
the same as United States tramp rates. We 
most urgently request you demand the elim- 
ination of section 307 of S. 3183 or any other 
bill in which this provision comes before the 
Senate. Would appreciate your reply. 

STATES STEAMSHIP Co, 


PORTLAND, OREG., February 24, 1956. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Reference S. 3183, farm omnibus bill, now 
on Senate floor, section 307 repeals the 50-50 
law on surplus farm shipments. Appreciate 
your working for hearings on behalf Ameri- 
can shipping and urgently request work to- 
ward elimination section 307 or any other 
bill containing similar provisions which 


comes before Senate. Appreciate reply. 


HOLLIS FARWELL, 
Agent for Matson Lines, 


PORTLAND, OREG., February 27, 1956. 


The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 


Senator from Oregon, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Our company vitally affected by S. 3187, 
the farm omnibus bill, now before Senate. 
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Section 307 of the bill repeals 50-50 law on 
farm-surplus shipments and we urgently re- 
quest your support in eliminating section 
307 of this bill, which would deal a stun- 
ning blow to our company and to American 
merchant marine. : ; 

West Coast Steamship Co. is an Oregon 
corporation largely owned by Oregonians and 
the only oceangoing fleet with Portland its 
home port. We own five Liberty vessels, all 
operated under American-flag registry. Our 
vessels are largely employed in offshore bulk- 
carrying trade principally transpacific, and 
the only tramp fleet owned by a Pacific coast 
shipping concern. 

During 1955 68 percent of the offshore 
cargoes handled by our fleet consisting large- 
ly of grains, coal, and fertilizer, were secured 
as a direct result of application of 50-50 
provision of the Cargo Preference Act. 

The annual dollar contribution which our 
company made to the general business econ- 
omy of Oregon is deserving of consideration 
because of its substantial nature. During 
1955 West Coast Steamship Co. paid: 

Wages to vessel crews, $1,265,990.35. 

Vessel stores, supplies, and equipment, 
$180,011.40. 

Foodstuffs, including agricultural products, 
meats, and poultry, $193,948.35. 

Maintenance and repair to Oregon and 
Washington shipyards, $226,744.57. 

Stevedore wages and other cargo expense, 
$753,224.06. 

Fuel-oil purchases, $501,927.37. 

Marine insurance, $213,964.37. 

Preservation of 50-50 provision is vital to 
our continued operation under the American 
flag. It is economically impossible for an 
American-flag tramp operator to compete on 
an equal basis with foreign-flag tramps. If 
60-50 provision is nullified we would be com- 
pelled to seek protection of foreign-flag reg- 
istry for our vessels with its low standard 
of operating cost if we desire to survive. This 
action will be forced upon us if 50-50 pro- 
vision is repealed. 

We urgently request your efforts to pre- 
serve 50-50 legislation, repeal of which would 
sound the death knell to American tramp 
shipping, seriously damage the American 
merchant marine, and cause widespread un- 
employment to American maritime labor, 
Please keep me advised of developments this 
bill, 

K. C. Conyers, 
Executive Vice President, West Coast 
Steamship Co. 
PORTLAND, OREG., February 29, 1958. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Understand S. 3183, farm omnibus bill, 
with section 307 exempting agricultural 
shipments from 50-50 law voted out of Sen- 
ate Agricultural Committee without hear- 
ings as promised in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 101, part 9, page 11025, Senator Ex. 
LENDER’s speech July 20, 1955. Section 307 
repeals 50-50 provisions in Public Law 480. 
Most urgently request you demand elimina- 
tion of section 307 of S. 3183 or any other 
Senate bill with these provisions before bill 
comes before Senate. Appreciate reply. 

COASTWISE LINE, 
H. H. WRIGHTSON. 
THE PORT OF PORTLAND, 
Portland, Oreg., March 7, 1956. 
Hon. WAYNE L. MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR Morse: I believe that S. 
3183, the farm omnibus bill, includes a sec- 
tion repealing the 50-50 law on farm-sur- 
plus shipments. From all that I can gather, 
this would be extremely detrimental to all 
shipping interests since it would, in effect, 
repeal the 50-50 provisions of Public Law 
480 and the views that I have heard would 
indicate that it would not greatly help the 
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farm program but might increase the cost 
of cargoes because foreign tramp rates are 
the same as American tramp rates and the 
elimination of the 50-50 protection could 


only mean the reduction of American-fiag, 


shipping with possible detriment to the 
whole economy. I refer, of course, to sec- 
tion 307 of S. 3183. I would greatly appre- 
clate it if you would let me have your views 
on this matter. 

- Very truly. yours, 

JOHN J. WINN, Jr. 
General Manager. 


INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S AND 
WAREHOUSEMEN's UNION, LOCAL No, 12, 
North Bend, Oreg., March 1, 1956. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

~ Honorable Wayne Morse: Our Washington 
representative, Jeff Kibre, advises our mem- 
bership that an amendment to the farm bill 
now being debated in the Senate is aimed at 
scuttling the 50-50 law, which provides that 
not less than one-half of Government- 
financed cargoes must be shipped in United 
States bottoms. If this amendment is voted 
up it will eliminate a great deal of the 
United States merchant fleet and add to the 
present unemployment situation which is 
plaguing our country. 

As this is a bread-and-butter issue for us, 
we strongly urge that you do all in your 
power to see that this amendment is de- 
Teated. 

Another legislative issue that concerns us 
is liberalization of social security—especially 
the lowering of the age limits to 60 years in- 
stead of the present 65. Mr. Kibre observes 
that the leadership of the Senate Finance 
Committee is out to stop any such liberaliza- 
tion. 

We ask that you also use your influence in 
this matter, which is of vital concern to us. 

Respectfully yours, 
GORDON RASMUSSEN, 
Secretary. 


Tue SEAFARERS INTERNATIONAL UNION, 
ATLANTIC AND GULF District, CIO, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., February 29, 1956. 
The Honorable Wayne MORSE, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATER Morse: For the past 8 years, 
the Congress has repeatedly and clearly in- 
dicated its intent that 50 percent of all 
Government-financed cargoes be carried in 
United States-flag ships. The 50-50 law has 
been of inestimable value in keeping the 
United States merchant fleet alive at ex- 
tremely small cost. This keeping of United 
States ships in business has time and again 
prevented runaway freight charges by foreign 


‘shipping groups in times of shipping crisis. 


Now the life of the United States merchant 


marine is threatened anew by a provision 


(section 307) of the proposed farm bill, S. 
3183, which would. specifically exempt the 
shipments of surplus farm cargoes from the 
Cargo Preference Act, otherwise known as 
the 50-50 law. Thus, the Senate Agricul- 
tural Committee’s vote to drop 50-50 from 
the surplus farm disposal program is a clear 
contradiction of the Congress’ traditional 
and oft-stated intent. It is imperative that 
the 50-50 provision be made applicable to 
that part of the farm bill which provides 
for the disposal of farm surplus under the 
United States Government aid program, 

The committee’s action ostensibly to ald 
disposal of farm surplus will actually bene- 
fit no one but the foreign ship operators in 
general and particularly the runaway flag 


operators of the nonlegitimate maritime na- 


tions, which offer escape from the Govern- 
ment taxes, decent wages, and safety condi- 
tions imposed by the United States and other 
legitimate maritime nations. The scuttling 
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of 50-50 will sap whatever strength remains 
in the already badly-battered United States 
merchant marine, and at a critical point in 
international relations when we should be 
building our merchant marine. 

All evidence points to the fact that repeal 
of 50-50 will not move one additional pound 
of United States surplus. The world agri- 
cultural situation is such that farm sur- 
pluses are plaguing many nations. 

It is especially interesting to note that 
the nations protesting the 50-50 account for 
only about 5 percent of the farm surplus in- 
volved. The nations taking the major share 
of the farm surplus under the United States 
Sia progiem have little or no merchant ma- 
rine of their own. Consequently, the cargo- 
carrying that would be lost to the American 
fleet without the 50-50 proviso would un- 
doubtedly be picked up by the Panamanian, 
Honduran, Liberian and other low-cost, tax- 
loophole runaway registries. 

The importance of 50-50 to the very life of 
the United States merchant marme is em- 
phasized by the fact that American-fiag ships 
carry only 21 percent of our Nation’s own 
commerce. 

Failure to include the traditional 50-50 
provision in the proposed agricultural act, 
known as S. 3183 will, therefore, blast away 
a substantial section of our already inade- 
quate United States-flag fleet. 

We respectfully ask your consideration of 
these facts and urge your support in the 
fight to keep the United States flag flying 
on the high seas by insisting upon the res- 
toration of the 50-50 provision to the farm 
bill, S. 3183. 

The membership and the organization will 
deeply appreciate your efforts in this di- 
rection. 

Respectfully yours, 
„ Paul. Hatt, 
Secretary- Treasurer. 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
FARMER` COOPERATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 27, 1956. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR Morse: I am enclosing a 
complete copy of the policy statements 
adopted by the delegate body of the Na- 
tional Council of Farmer Cooperatives at 
their annual meeting in Los Angeles last 
week. 

I have checked on pages 1, 4, 6, and 7 the 
resolutions pertaining to matters I discussed 
with you yesterday. The fact that these 
have been adopted as representative of the 
views of the members of the National Coun- 
cil of Farmer Cooperatives indicates the 
widespread interest of farmer cooperatives 
along these important lines. I hope you 
will have time to read all of these resolu- 
tions—certainly the ones I have checked. 

Thanking you for your kindness during 
my visit, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
: J. E. KLAHRE, 
Manager, Apple Growers Associa- 
tion, Hood River, Oreg. 

Notr.—50-50 cargo preference clause: The 
National Council of Farmer Cooperatives 
favors legislation which would bring about 
such modifications or adjustments of the 
so-called 50-50 cargo perference clause as 
not to impede exports of United States agri- 
cultural products, 


Mr. MORSE. I believe we should be 
very careful, as we work out this pro- 


‘gram in the hearings which the Senator 


from Washington has said will be held 


‘by the Interstate Commerce Committee 


of which he is chairman, that it will not 
be possible to say with propriety, as the 


‘Senator from South Dakota has sug- 
-gested, that the effect of the operation of 


the 50-50 formula would be to ask the 
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farmers to subsidize the merchant ma- 
rine. 

I believe we must subsidize the mer- 
chant marine from the standpoint of our 
national security. However, as I said 
earlier, some language must be worked 
out so that our shipping interests will be 
guaranteed some of the cargo of surplus 
Commodity Credit food shipped abroad, 
but the farmers will not have to pay 
through the nose by way of a ship sub- 
sidy deducted from the price that they 
are paid for agricultural products. Fur- 
ther, I think we must insist that all farm 
perishables and products processed 
therefrom are exempted from the 50-50 
formula. It needs to be emphasized that 
the foreign governments who are buying 
the surplus food involved in this issue 
are obtaining it either at very low prices 
or for practically nothing. It certainly 
is not unreasonable to ask that they pay 
for the shipping of a portion of it in 
American bottoms. Therefore, because 
I think this matter can be worked out 
fairly in respect to the best interests of 
both the farmers and the shipping indus- 
try in the hearings which have been 
promised by the chairman of the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee, I shall vote 
for the amendment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute on the bill to the distin- 
guished Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr.CASE. Mr. President, if the ques- 
tion is to come to a vote, we ought to 
know what we are voting on. The De- 
partment of State, under date of October 
26, 1955, stated: 

The application of cargo preference legis- 
lation to the sale of surplus United States 
agricultural commodities for foreign cur- 
rencies under title I of Public Law 480, 83d 
Congress, has increased the difficulties 
attending the satisfactory negotiation of title 
I agreements. The Department of State 
therefore supports the enactment of S. 2584. 


That is the provision in the pending 
bill. 

The Department of Agriculture, under 
date of October 31, 1955, stated: 

The Department favors enactment of the 
bill for the following reasons: 

1. In the case of maritime nations, cargo 
preference makes title I programing impos- 
sible in some instances and in other in- 
stances results in less desirable programs 
than could otherwise be developed. 

2. The application of cargo preference to 
title I shipments, which constitute trade 
rather than aid, makes it more difficult to 
obtain liberalization of restrictions against 
the importation of United States agricultural 
products into maritime nations. 


Senators who wish to support agricul- 
ture should vote “no” on the amendment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute to the Senator from Ver- 
mont. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
time is under the control of the Sena- 
tor from Washington and the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I wish to yield 1 
minute on the bill to the Senator from 
Vermont. 

Mr, AIKEN. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Washington advises me that I 
was in error in saying that no hearings 
were held on this provision in 1954. He 
has handed me a copy of the hearings. 
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Hearings were held on May 5, 13, 17, and 
24,1954. Therefore, I wish to make that 
correction of the Recorp. I made the 
statement that no hearings were held 
on the cargo preference bill. I still do 
not recall any action on the floor, on that 
bill, and I believe I am right. I believe 
we eventually did add it as an amend- 
ment on another bill. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President—— 

The. PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute on the bill to the junior 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Vermont said that last 
year was the best year for the American 
merchant marine. So far as shipbuild- 
ing was concerned, it was the worst year. 
I visited the Fall River yards, and I saw 
only three ships on the ways. The rea- 
son is that it is cheaper to operate for- 
eign ships, and it is cheaper to build 
foreign ships in foreign yards. 

One of the basic ways of helping the 
merchant marine, which is to the interest 
of all of us, is through the program now 
proposed. In a program which provides 
such great subsidies to farmers, and 
gives such vast support to them, it does 
not seem to make any sense to knock out 
this basic benefit, on which the American 
merchant marine depends, of shipping 
half of the surpluses in our own bottoms. 

If we cannot agree on that point, then 
no subsidy makes any sense. I hope 
Senators will remember that this is vital 
to our security. 

Mr. AIKEN. I was referring to the 
earnings of the shipping lines, not to 
the cost of building the ships. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield 1 minute on 
the bill to the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, a 
question has been raised with regard to 
the significance of section 213 of the 
bill, which provides protection for ten- 
ants and sharecroppers. I should like 
to ask the distinguished chairman of the 
committee to give us his interpretation 
of that section, because I believe it is 
necessary to have a clear legislative his- 
tory made on that point. Suppose that 
a tenant is on a year-to-year basis with 
no written lease. Would this provision 
give him any protection at the end of the 
year when his term expired? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is exactly 
what the provision is designed to do. 
The term “tenant,” as used in the bill, 
refers to anyone in a tenant relation- 
ship whether under a written or a verbal 
contract, or any other arrangement that 
may be customary in the locality where 
the question arises. And the provision 
is designed to apply to the case where 
the lease or other arrangement is ex- 
piring. Up until that time the landlord 
would have no legal right to displace the 
tenant. This provision is designed to 
require the conservation reserve pro- 
gram to be so administered as to protect 
the rights of tenants and discourage 
landlords from displacing them when 
their terms expire, so as to reap greater 
benefits under the program for them- 
selves. Of course the landlords’ rights 
must be observed, too, but the program 
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should not make it more profitable for 
them to displace their tenants. Other 
provisions for the protection of tenants 
appear on pages 8 and 24 of the bill. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is the interpre- 
tation of the chairman of the committee 
that it is not necessary that there be a 
written lease in order to protect the 
rights of tenants, as described in the bill? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If it is a verbal 
agreement, they would still be protected? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to myself on the bill. 

I rise in support of the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Macnuson]. I believe that the 
procedure suggested by the chairman of 
the committee who is handling the bill 
is eminently sound and equitable. As I 
understand, both the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
and the chairman of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce have 
55 they will promptly hold hear- 

gs. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
MacGnuson] has stated to the Senate that 
immediately following the Easter recess, 
both the agricultural groups who have a 
vital interest in the matter and the mer- 
chant marine groups will have an oppor- 
tunity to come before the committee and 
give their testimony, and that, also, cer- 
tain facets of the legislation, such as that 
dealing with reefers, will be considered, 

I have been a little surprised by some 
statements made that apparently a for- 
eign government had indicated that un- 
less the Congress of the United States 
passed legislation which met that coun- 
try’s specifications, it would not deal with 
our Government. I do not want the 
Congress of the United States to be asked 
to legislate with a gun at its head. The 
American people have been very gen- 
erous in the past. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield myself an 
additional minute. The American peo- 
ple have been very generous, to the ex- 
tent of $35 billion, in helping to rehabili- 
tate the industries of Europe and of Asia, 
and have been endeavoring to build up 
the economies of those foreign countries. 

I believe it comes with ill grace indeed 
to have it suggested to Congress, a co- 
ordinate branch of government under 
the Constitution, that unless we legislate 
on a definition of what foreign countries 
believe should be included in legislation, 
they will not deal with this country. I 
think as a matter of self respect Congress 
should strike the provision from the bill, 
and then through normal legislative 
processes hold hearings to make certain 
that equity is done to the American 
farmer and to the American merchant 
marine. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
for debate on the amendment has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be recognized 
for 5 minutes to answer some of the 
statements that have been made. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

SEVERAL SENATORS. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes on the bill to the Senator 
from Maryland. 

Mr. BUTLER. I shall try to complete 
my statement in 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, if the 
Senate now fails to strike section 307 
from the bill, it will indeed have done a 
great injury to the American merchant 
marine. The same provision was in- 
cluded in the farm bill last year. We 
went to the then chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], and 
asked him to remove that provision from 
the bill, so that we could hold hearings 
on it. I believe he agreed to do it at 
that time, and a bill was introduced al- 
most immediately, and referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, a correc- 
tion. I was not chairman of the com- 
mittee at the time. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am sorry. It was the 
Senator from Louisiana. I should like 
the Recor to show it was the Senator 
from Louisiana. The bill was introduced 
and referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. The Senator from 
Louisiana promised the labor organiza- 
tions, the A. F. of L., the CIO, the Amer- 
ican Legion, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, and many other organizations and 
individuals that a prompt hearing would 
be held. No hearing has ever been held, 
although we have asked for one time and 
time again. Now the Senate, under a 
limitation of time, says we cannot have 
time to be heard on the matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Maryland has 
expired. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, these 
transactions are not really commercial 
transactions. If Senators will look at 
page 57 of the report, they will see that 
in many instances the currencies re- 
ceived are being given to foreign coun- 
tries for economic development, and if 
Senators will look at the House hearings 
they will find in volume 1 of the tran- 
script, page 22, a statement of the De- 
partment of Agriculture 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Maryland has 
expired. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, this is 
very important legislation, and if we are 
to be cut of. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 more minute to the Senator from 
Maryland. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, as I was 
about to say, on page 22 of volume 1 of 
the House hearings, the following 
appears: 

I believe that many countries would object 
to the United States coming in and, without 
consultation, spending these funds in a 
foreign country. 


Does that sound like these sales are an 
ordinary commercial transaction? They 
are nothing but a part of the “giveaway.” 
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The 50-50 principle has not slowed up 
the agricultural program. 

Mr. President, under the program, 
$1,500,000,000 worth of agricultural prod- 
ucts were to have been disposed of in 
three years. In a little more than two 
years, we have disposed of $1,200,000,000 
worth. So Senators can see that the pro- 
gram has not been slowed up on account 
of the 50-50 principle. In addition, when 
we consider that approximately 80 per- 
cent of all the cargoes of our tramp fleet 
are 50-50 cargoes, it is clear that unless 
section 307 is deleted, the 50-50 provision 
will be substantially impaired, if not re- 
pealed. If that is the case, it is not diffi- 
cult to grasp the significance of the 
Maritime Administrator’s statement that 
in such case our tramp fleet would have 
to be tied up or sold foreign. 

Mr. President, if the foreign nations 
referred to in the letter to which our 
distinguished minority leader has made 
reference are able to dictate to us the 
terms on which we are to run our mer- 
chant marine, then I say to the farmers, 
“If you lay up your merchant marine 
you will pay such a heavy tariff for 
freight that you will not be able to carry 
away your agricultural products.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has again expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 1 
minute to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, do not 
forget that in the Second World War 
ocean rates went up 2,000 percent be- 
cause we did not have American botioms. 
We cannot destroy our merchant marine 
and develop our farm community at the 
same time, or farmers will pay through 
the nose for every ton that is shipped 
abroad. We are now carrying only 
about 22 percent of our export and im- 
port commerce in American-flag vessels. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Maryland has 
again expired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield half a minute to the Senator from 
Maryland. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I also 
wish to point out that up to date we 
have carried $769,000,000 worth of sur- 
plus agricultural products, which, under 
the 50-50 principle, have cost us but $3 
million, or less than one-half of one per- 
cent of the total dollar value of the 
agricultural products carried. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has expired. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Washington. On this question the yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

‘The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Dante], the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GEORGE], the Senator from Tennessee 
IMr. KEFAUVER], the Senator from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. Lone], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. MCNAMARA], the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney], 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERT- 
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son], the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RUvSSELL], and the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. SYMINGTON] are absent on official 
business. 

I further announce, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
DANIEL], the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GEORGE], the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr, Lone], the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Mansrietp], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. McNamara], and the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] 
would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, I announce 
that the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
ALLOTT], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Bricker], and the Senator from Indi- 
ana (Mr. CAPEHART] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
sON] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting the Senator from 
Colorado {Mr. ALLOTT] would vote 
“yea.” 

On this vote the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Bricker] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Indiana [Mr. CArEHARTI. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Ohio would vote “yea,” and the Sena- 
tor from Indiana would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 57, 
nays 23, as follows: 


YEAS—57 
Barkley Hennings Millikin 
Beall Hill Monroney 
Bender Hruska Morse 
Bible Humphrey Murray 
Bridges Ives Neely 
Bush Jackson Neuberger 
Butler Jenner Pastore 
Case, N. J. Johnson, Tex. Payne 
Clements Johnston, S. C. Potter 
Cotton Kennedy Purtell 
Curtis Kerr Saltonstall 
Dirksen Knowland Scott 
Duff Kuchel Smathers 
Ellender Laird Smith, Maine 
Ervin Lehman Smith, N. J. 
Frear Magnuson Sparkman 
Goldwater Malone Stennis 
Green Martin, Pa. Thurmond 
Hyden McCarthy Wiliams 
NAYS—23 
Aiken Flanders Mundt 
Anderson Fullbright Schoeppel 
Barrett Gore Thye 
Bennett Hickenlooper Watkins 
Case, S. Dak., Holland Welker 
Douglas Langer Wiley 
Dworshak Martin, Iowa Young 
Eastland McCiellan 
NOT VOTING—16 
Allott Daniel O'Mahoney 
Bricker George Robertson 
Byrd Kefauver Russell 
Capehart Long Symington 
Carlson Mansfield 
Chavez McNamara 
So Mr. Macnuson’s amendment was 
agreed to, 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to be reconsidered. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. President, 
I move to lay on the table the motion 
of the Senator from Washington to re- 
consider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield me 3 min- 
utes? 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I do not 
have the floor. The Senator can have 
the floor in his own right. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, 
during the debate on the agricultural 
bill, it has been constantly asserted that 
the reasons for flexible parity supports 
in the Benson farm program have been 
threefold: First, to reduce the cost of the 
operation of the farm program; second, 
to reduce production of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities; and, third, to re- 
duce the amounts of such commodities 
that are going into storage under the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
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from the years 1933 to 1955 was $2,720,- 
800,000, while the cost for the basics 
was only $489,600,000. 

Only about 39 percent of the total 
cost of the program was incurred be- 
tween 1933 and the end of fiscal 1952. 
All the rest of the cost of the program 
occurred under Mr. Benson. He has 
neither reduced the cost of the program, 
nor reduced the production of surplus 
commodities, nor reduced the amount 
that has gone into storage. 

The tables clearly show that, based 
on experience of the cost of the pro- 
grams, Mr. Benson truly deserves the 
title of “Mr. Wrongway Benson,” be- 
cause that is exactly the direction which 
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There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrc- 
ORD, as follows: 


Costs of maintaining price supports on agri- 
cultural commodities 


[In millions of dollars} 


Other | All com- 


1955. 
July-December 1955 


printed in the body of the RecorD a his program has taken. The tables, Total, 1088-88. i 
series of tables. The figures show the which I ask unanimous consent to have 
cost of the rigid price-support program printed in the Recorp, will support my pts} 19939755- —764. 9) —2, 720.8 


as compared with the cost under the 
Benson program. The figures show 
clearly that the total cost of maintain- 
ing price supports for all commodities 


contention. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Oklahoma? 


Norr.—Only about 39 percent of the total cost of the 

Tosh less than 41 percent by the end of fiscal 1088, end 
percent by the end o 

the remaining 59 percent since then. 2 


Effect of lower support levels on amounts going into storage, and production resulting from changes in acreage, 1954 and 1955 


Change Ey Change in 1 
su 
1 9 aoe tion support 
program 
Dorn 22.8 +9 5.4 —22 
Cotton, upland... —11.8 PS 5 +19 
PPP +19 7. 4 +24 


Percent of 
parity 


Unit of quantity 


1954 | 1955 


80| 87 
80 | 90 
90 90 
91 | 86 
90 | 90 
90 | 82% 


Unit of quantity 


Percent of 
parity 


In this 2-year period, changes in the support level were more frequently than not 


accompanied by increases in production. 


At the same time the proportion of total oS acs going into the loan program 


for these 2 commodities was actually reduced. 


The only substantial reductions in production were on rice and wheat, which also 
ned the largest reductions in harvested acreage, 28 and 13 percent, respectively, 


Parity and support levels 


1952 


( adewve 81.22 


1955 


Per- Per- Per- 


Per. 
Actual cent Actual} cent | Actual] cent | Actual 
level of eu 


of | level 
parity’ 


level 


parity 


80 81.24 85 81. 15 85 k 
Flarxssed 3. 77 80 | 3.79 80} 3.14 70 = 2 
Grain sorghum... 2.38 80 | 2.43 85 | 2.28 85| 1.78 70 
Oats. 78 80 .80 85 75 85 61 70 
1.42 80 1. 43 85 1.43 85| 1.18 70 
2. 56 90 2.56 90 | 2.22 80 | 2.04 70 
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Crop production 
[In millions of units] 
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Amount 
suppor 
(million) 
units) 


Percent of 


Amount 


DISCHARGE OF COMMITTEE ON 
AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY 
FROM FURTHER CONSIDERATION 
OF S. 2584 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, pur- 
suant to a suggestion I made a while ago, 
I now move that the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry be discharged from 
further consideration of S. 2584, to ex- 
empt sales of surplus agricultural com- 
modities for foreign currencies from cer- 
tain statutes relating to shipping, and 
that the bill be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

The motion was agreed to. 


DECISION OF SECRETARY OF THE 
INTERIOR McKAY TO RUN FOR 
REPUBLICAN NOMINATION FOR 
ELECTION TO UNITED STATES 
SENATE 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Coos Bay Times of March 10, 
1956, entitled “McKay’s Was Good 
Move.” 

The editorial comments on the pres- 
ence in the Oregon senatorial race of 
Secretary of Interior Douglas McKay. 
The facts brought out in the editorial 
make evident the fact—and I believe it 
to be a fact—that Mr. McKay will be 
defeated overwhelmingly in November 
1956, by the present senior Senator from 
the State of Oregon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Oregon? 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

McKay’s Was Goop Move 

The decision of Secretary of Interior Doug- 
las McKay to run for the Republican nomi- 
nation for United States Senator is good. 
It is good for the politics of this State, it 
is good for the country, and in the long run 


it should prove good for Senator WAYNE 
Morse. 


Flaxseed. ....... 
Grain sorghum 
Oats. 


It is good for the people of Oregon because 
it will provide them with a clearcut choice 
next November between the forces of the 
public weal and the forces of the public be 


damned. This is, of course, assuming that 
McKay wins the Republican nomination, and 
that’s almost a foregone conclusion. 

The decision is good for the country be- 
cause it will get “Generous Doug” McKay 
out of his important Cabinet post, where 
he hgs done more to damage the economic 
advancement and good name of this region 
than any other Secretary of Interior within 
memory. His replacement may not be much 
better; it can’t be worse. 

And the decision is good for Senator MORSE 
because it will remove any necessity of 
shadow boxing come November against the 
outpouring of millions of dollars from all 
over the country that will be sent into Ore- 
gon against him. He will be running against 
a known quantity in McKay and can draw 
the issues cleanly. McKay has a record, and 
that record is easy to criticize. For the most 
part, the other Republicans who sought the 
post after the death of Governor Paul Pat- 
terson were nonentities, politically speaking. 

Let there be no misunderstanding about 
it. Wayne Morse is in the fight of his life 
this fall. This battle-scarred veteran of 
principled politics is the No. 1 target of 
every Republican leader in the United States. 

Oregon can look forward to a dirty, ex- 
pensive campaign. It will parallel the 1954 
senatorial races throughout the West when 
Republican candidates were backed by a 
conservatively estimated $10 million in par- 
tially successful efforts to defeat liberal 
Democrats, primarily in Montana, Wyoming, 
and Colorado. 

The smears and stench of that campaign, 
led onward by Vice President RICHARD NIXON, 
were just short of bad enough to demand 
investigation. 

It should be even worse in Oregon. WAYNE 
Morse is the pet hate of every conservative 
Republican in the Nation. Not only is he 
an ex-Republican, but he has had the colos- 
sal gall to stand up and blow the whistle 
on giveaways and corruption and—worse 
of all—to doubt the sainthood of Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. 

But we think that Senator Morse, cast in 
the image of George Norris and other great 
independents of the past, will win. This 
much is certain, Oregon and the entire 
Nation cannot afford to have him lose. 

For McKay, the decision to run was al- 
most a necessity. With the death of Gov- 
ernor Patterson, Oregon Republicans were 
left without a name“ candidate to oppose 
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the best known political figure in the State. 
McKay, as ex-governor and Secretary of the 
Interior, was the only logical Republican to 
make the race. Indications are he would 
rather have stayed out of elective politics, 
but that when he was asked to run by Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, he could not refuse. 

One can imagine his reluctance. He is at 
an age when retirement entices most men 
after a long and prominent career. In addi- 
tion, he has been one of the chief targets 
in the Eisenhower administration for blows 
from the opposition. 

Most of these blows, from our point of 
view, were justifiable. Examples were the 
giveaway of the Hells Canyon damsite to 
Idaho Power Co. for erection of a two-bit 
generating plant, the strange, strange Al 
Sarena case where some of the best timber 
along the Rogue River was given away for 
the price of a gold mine claim, and the 
systematic rape of the country's wildlife 
refuges for the benefit of a small group of 
oilmen. McKay was up to his hips in each 
of these cases. 

All this will be brought out strongly in 
the coming campaign, and this newspaper 
hopes to have a part in bringing them out. 

It is a good thing that McKay has de- 
cided to run. It is good for all of us. 


FIFTEENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
National Gallery of Art will mark the 
15th anniversary of the opening of its 
doors tomorrow, March 17. The occa- 
sion will be observed by the showing of 
collections of the Samuel H. Kress Foun- 
dation of paintings, ranging from the 
13th to the 19th centuries. The gala 
anniversary will also be featured by ex- 
hibits of other works of art collected 
over the years by the late Andrew W. 
Mellon, by Chester Dale, Lessing Rosen- 
wald, the Widener Foundation, and other 
individuals and organizations whose 
generosity to the American people have, 
indeed, made this National Capital pre- 
eminent as a world cultural center. 

It is a source of great satisfaction and 
pride to me and other South Carolinians, 
Mr. President, to know that our State 
will be well represented on this occasion 
because of the works of two leading citi- 
zens. The late Claude W. Kress, who 
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died in 1940, was second only to his 
brother, the late Samuel H. Kress, in 
contributing generously to the founda- 
tion bearing their family name. Mr. 
Claude Kress was also a benefactor of 
Clemson Agricultural College, in South 
Carolina, the Log Foundation of North 
Carolina, and the Harvard University 
Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration. Mr. Kress resided at Buckfield 
Plantation, Yemasee, S.C. He had been 
president for 12 years of S. H. Kress & 
Co., a leading American enterprise. 
Claude Kress is remembered with ap- 
preciation and gratitude by the State 
of South Carolina for the foundation's 
gifts to the Columbia Museum of Art. 
Two years ago at this time, at ceremonies 
dedicating a wing of the museum and the 
display of a large art collection given 
by the Kress family, Governor James F. 
Byrnes paid homage to the memory of 
Claude W. Kress and his eleemosynary 


On that occasion, as on tomorrow, Mr. 
Kress’ daughters are attending cere- 
monies marking the unveiling of the 
latest acquisitions of the Kress Founda- 
tion—paintings and sculptures which 
ultimately will become the property of 
the American people. Mrs. C. Wesley 
Frame, the former Rosalind Kress of 
Yemassee, S. C., and Mrs. Raymond Jack, 
who also has a home in Yemassee, are 
in Washington today for the National 
Gallery’s anniversary. 

I should also like to cite another dis- 
tinguished citizen of South Carolina 
whom we all have known over the years 
as the director of the National Gallery of 
Art, Mr. David Finley. Mr. Finley’s 
father was for many years a Member of 
the House of Representatives from the 
Charleston district. David Finley will 
retire in June from the responsibilities 
which he has discharged with great dis- 
tinction since that day in March 1941, 
when Andrew Mellon’s bequest to the 
American people materialized with the 
opening of the magnificent structure on 
the Mall, within view of the Capitol. 


ADJOURNMENT TO 11 A. M. ON 
MONDAY NEXT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, pursuant to the order previously 
entered, I now move that the Senate 
stand adjourned until 11 o'clock a. m., 
Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
7 o’clock and 5 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned, the adjournment being, 
under the order previously entered, until 
Monday, March 19, 1956, at 11 o’clock 
a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the 


Senate March 16 (legislative day of 
March 13), 1956: 
UNITED STATES CIRCUIT JUDGE 

Charles E. Whittaker, of Missouri, to be 
United States circuit judge, eighth circuit, 
vice John Caskie Collet, deceased. 

SUFREME COURT, 'TERRITORY OF HAWAI 

Harry R. Hewitt, of Hawaii, to be asso- 
ciate justice of the supreme court, Terri- 
tory of Hawaii, for a term of 4 years, vice 


Ingram M. Stainback whose term has ex- 
pired. 
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CIRCUIT COURTS, TERRITORY OF HAWAI 
Cable A. Wirtz, of Hawaii, to be judge of 
the second circuit, circuit courts, Territory 
of Hawaii, vice William B. Brown, resigned, 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 16 (legislative day of 
March 13), 1956: 

GOVERNOR OF THE CANAL ZONE 

Brig. Gen. William E. Potter, Corps of En- 
gineers, 017098, to be Governor of the Canal 
Zone, under the provisions of section 6, 
chapter 1, title 2, of the Canal Zone Code. 


In THE ARMY 


The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States to the grades indicated under the pro- 
visions of title V of the Officer Personnel Act 
of 1947: 

To be major generals 


Maj. Gen. Edward Thomas Williams, 
012818. 
Ma}. Gen. William Stevens Lawton, 014924. 
Maj. Gen. Arthur Gilbert Trudeau, 015513. 
Maj. Gen. Charles Lanier Dasher, Jr., 
015634. : 
Maj. Gen. Gaydon Lemaire Boatner, 015641, 
Maj. Gen. James Edward Moore, 015650. 
Maj. Gen. Armistead Davis Mead, O15767. 
Lt. Gen. Clyde Davis Eddleman, 015842. 
Lt. Gen. George Henry Decker, 015950. 
Lt. Gen. James Maurice Gavin, O17676. 
Maj. Gen. Gordon Byrom Rogers, 015620. 
Maj. Gen. George Bateman Peploe, 010246. 
Maj. Gen. Hobart Hewett, 012328. 
Maj. Gen. Bernard Linn Robinson, 012652. 


To be brigadier generals è 
Maj. Gen. Aubrey Strode Newman, 016099. 
Brig. Gen. John Franklin Bird, 016179. 
To be mafor generals, Medical Corps 


Maj. Gen. Alvin Levi Gorby, 016546. 
Maj. Gen. James Patrick Cooney, 017338. 


To be brigadier generals, Medical Corps 


Brig. Gen. Stuart Gross Smith, O16369. 
Brig. Gen. Elbert DeCoursey, O17813. 


To be brigadier general, Dental Corps 
Brig. Gen. Arthur Letcher Irons, 016526. 
The following-named officers for tempor- 
ary appointment in the Army of the United 
States to the grades indicated under the pro- 
visions of subsection 515 (c) of the Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947: 
To be major generals 

Brig. Gen. David Henry Tulley, 016075. 

Brig. Gen. Lewis Sherrill Griffing, 016413. 

Brig. Gen. Edward Harold McDaniel, 
016497. 

Brig. Gen. Alfred Benjamin Denniston, 
017315. 

Brig. Gen. William Lewis Bell, Jr., 017549. 

Brig. Gen. George Elial Bush, O17634. 

Brig. Gen. Nelson Marquis Lynde, Jr., 
017730, 

Brig. Gen. John Francis Regis Seitz, 
017734. 

Brig. Gen. Robert Jefferson Wood, 018064, 


To be brigadier generals 

Col. George Robinson Mather, 018696. 

Col. William Jonas Ely, 018974. 

Col. Frederick William Gibb, 019222. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 

The nominations of Frederick R. Abrams 
and 281 other officers for promotion in the 
Regular Army of the United States, which 
were confirmed today, were received by the 
Senate on February 16, 1956, and appear in 
full in the Senate proceedings of the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RecorD of that date, under the 
caption “Nominations, beginning with the 
name of Frederick R. Abrams, which is shown 
on page 2675, and ending with the name of 
Charles E. Word, which appears on page 2676. 


March 16 


In THE Am Force 


The following-named officers under the 
provisions of section 504 of the Officer Per- 
sonnel Act of 1947 to be assigned to positions 
of importance and responsibility designated 
by the President under subsection (b) of 
section 504, in rank as follows: 

Maj. Gen. Earl Walter Barnes, 67A, Regu- 
lar Air Force, in the rank of heutenant gen- 
eral, United States Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Frederic Harrison Smith, Jr., 
461A, Regular Air Force, in the rank of lieu- 
tenant general, United States Air Force. 

The officers named herein for appointment 
as Reserve commissioned officers in the 
United States Air Force for service as mem- 
bers of the Air National Guard of the United 
States under the provisions of the Armed 
Forces Reserve Act of 1952 and the Reserve 
Officer Personnel Act of 1954: 

To be major general 

Col. Francis William Billado, AO311562, 

Vermont Air National Guard. 


To be brigadier generals 

Col, Lawrence Haas Bell, Jr., AO423819, 
Arizona Air National Guard. 

Col. Edsel Olin Clark, AO1699452, Ohio Air 
National Guard. 

Col. Homer Reid Flynn, 401797983, Geor- 
gia Air National Guard. 

Lt. Col. Jack LaGrange, Jr., 401551661. 
Nevada Air National Guard. 

Col. John Patrick McFarland, AO256643, 
New Mexico Air National Guard. 

Col. John Lawrence Strauss, AO326325, 
Missouri Air National Guard. 

The nominations of William G. Miner and 
21 other persons for appointment or reap- 
pointment in the Regular Air Force, which 
were confirmed today, were recelved by the 
Senate on February 27, 1956, and appear in 
full in the Senate of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Rxconn for that date, under the 
caption “Nominations,” beginning with the 
name of William G. Miller, which is shown 
on page 3398, and ending with the name of 
Juanita Howle, on the same page. 

The nominations of Samuel W. Askinas 
and 861 other officers for appointment in the 
Regular Air Force, which were received by 
the Senate on February 10, 1956, were con- 
firmed today, and may be found in full in 
the Senate proceedings of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for that date, under the caption 
“Nominations,” beginning with the name of 
Samuel W. Askinas, which appears on page 
2508, and ending with the name of Dorotha 
N. Wunderlich, which appears on page 2512. 


In THE Navy 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY 


Rear Adm. Walter F. Boone, United States 
Navy, having been designated for commands 
and other duties determined by the Presi- 
dent, to have the grade, rank, pay, and allow- 
ances of admiral while so serving. 

Rear Adm. Robert L. Dennison, United 
States Navy, having been designated for com- 
mands and other duties determined by the 
President, to have the grade, rank, pay, and 
allowances of vice admiral while so serving. 

Adm. John H. Cassady, United States Navy, 
when retired, to be placed on the retired list 
with the rank of admiral. 

IN THE MARINE Corps 

Lt. Gen. Gerald C. Thomas, United States 
Marine Corps, to have the grade of lieutenant 
general on the retired list in the Marine 


Corps effective from the date of his retire- 
ment. 


WITHDRAWAL 
Executive nomination withdrawn 
from the Senate March 16 (legislative 
day of March 13), 1956: 


POSTMASTER 
John E. Harrison to be postmaster at 
Eastsound in the State of Washington. 


1956 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Repayment by the Henry J. Kaiser Com- 
panies of Their Government Loans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 16, 1956 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a press 
release I made on yesterday. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR J. W. FULBRIGHT ON 

THE REPAYMENT BY THE HENRY J. KAISER 

COMPANIES oF THEIR GOVERNMENT LOANS 


I want to commend the Henry J. Kaiser 
companies for paying off all their debts to the 
Federal Government several years before 
their due date. 

When I was chairman of a Senate Banking 
and Currency Subcommittee which reviewed 
the activities of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, we made a study of the loans to 
the Kaiser-Fraser Corp. Although the sub- 
committee in its report stated that it be- 
lieved that the RFC should not have made 
the original loan, it also stated that it did 
not question the Kaiser-Fraser loans from 
the standpoint of their repayment, though 
repayment might ultimately be made from 
proceeds of operations not contemplated by 
either the borrower or the RFC when the first 
loan was made. The subcommittee also 
pointed out that it was impressive that the 
other RFC loans to Kaiser managed com- 
panies had been repaid and that these enter- 
prises had refinanced themselves by obtain- 
ing capital from private sources, 

As I understand the situation, the judg- 
ment of the subcommittee in this respect 
has been vindicated and the Kaiser organi- 


zation is to be congratulated and com- 
mended, particularly as other companies 
equally or perhaps better able to repay their 
obligations to the Federal Government have 
not chosen to do so, 


Archbishop Josef Beran 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 16, 1956 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement 
which I have prepared with reference 
to Archbishop Josef Beran, archbishop 
of Prague, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

ARCHBISHOP JOSEF BERAN 
(Statement by Senator HrusKa) 

Five years ago, on March 10, 1951, the Com- 
munist radio of Prague, Czechoslovakia, 
trumpeted victory after a 2-year battle to 
crush 1 valiant churchman. The broadcast 
said Dr. Josef Beran, archbishop of Prague, 
has been fined and banished from the city. 
There were no further details on the where- 
abouts of the archbishop, nor have there 
been any since then. 

Archbishop Beran was not hailed before a 
people’s court, tried on trumped-up treason 
charges, and then imprisoned as was Cardinal 
Mindszenty. Instead, Communist police used 
brute force and terrorism to break up his 
opposition to the new rule, imprisoned him 
in his residence for 18 months, and then 
spirited him away to an undisclosed prison. 

The Communists resorted to ill-disguised 
violence to crush the archbishop because they 


knew well the valiant spirit this distin- 
guished churchman had displayed in the 
face of attacks on his church and his God. 

In 1942, the archbishop, then Monsignor 
Beran, was arrested by the Nazi gestapo. He 
spent the next 3 years in Nazi prisons, most 
of that time in the infamous concentration 
camp at Dachau. 

The case of Archbishop Josef Beran stands 
as an undeniable character witness for the 
Communist rulers of Czechoslovakia. It 
leaves no doubt in the mind of any reason- 
able man that communism absolutely denies 
the foundation stones of any free people 
the freedoms of speech, press, and religious 
expression. 

Communist tyranny knows it cannot co- 
exist with a free Christian religion. 

When, by infiltration and treason, Com- 
munists extended their iron rule over Czecho- 
slovakia, the archbishop was a pillar of 
strength to his people. For him, there was 
no compromise with the godless dictates of 
the invaders. 

When Communist agents arrived at the 
archbishop’s residence in late 1949 to order 
him to end resistance to the new regime, he 
went to a closet, took out a bundle of rags, 
and said, “Here is my uniform from Dachau. 
Let's go.” Archbishop Beran was confined 
to his residence until 1951 when he was 
banished from Prague. 

Earlier, he had warned his people, Per- 
haps very soon you will hear all sorts of 
things about me from the radio. You may 
hear that I have made a confession or other 
things. But no matter how often you hear 
these things I hope you believe in me.“ 

Freedom-loving peoples everywhere believe 
in Archbishop Beran. Stripped of the formal 
symbols of church leadership, the archbishop 
is an eternal symbol of the power of a simple, 
uncompromising resistance to tyranny. The 
stories of the archbishop, of the hundreds 
of other clergymen imprisoned and killed 
in Czechoslovakia, and of Cardinal Minds- 
zenty, Archbishop Joszef Groesz, and other 
Christian victims of this new infidel, will 
live forever as black testaments to the tere 
rorist doctrine of communism. 


SENATE 


Monpay, Marcu 19, 1956 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, who revealest Thy- 
self in the true, the honest, the pure, 
and the lovely, make even our wayward 
minds Thy audience chamber and our 
fickle hearts Thy dwelling place. In 
this quiet moment of prayer, which 
stands as a hallowed altar in the midst 
of a demanding day, we pause to ask 
Thy guidance as we tread unknown and 
tangled ways. We seek that sense of 
the invisible and the eternal that alone 
can bring peace and restoration to jaded 
bodies and to spirits with spent strength. 

In this great day of human destiny, 
grant us such a vision of our needy 
world, with all its yawning divisions and 
its poisoning suspicions, and yet with 
its dawning sense of human brother- 
hood, that the decisions that are here 
made may never have to be reversed by 
those who come after us. So at the last 
may we be counted, by grateful genera- 
tions who shall inherit a kindlier earth, 


among the architects of the final par- 
liament of peace and plenty, in which 
every kindred and tongue under all skies 
shall find their rightful place. We ask 
it in the Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
ay, March 16, 1956, was dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries. 


MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
(H. DOC. NO. 358) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 


Senate a message from the President 


of the United States relating to the mu- 
tual security program. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
President's message be referred to the 


appropriate committee, in view of the 
fact that it has been read ir the House. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The message from the President was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

(For President’s message, see House 
proceedings of today.) 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business, 
and take up the nomination on the Ex- 
ecutive Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider executive 
business, 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 

By Mr. WELKER, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

Stanley N. Barnes, of California, to be 
United States circuit judge, ninth circuit, 
vice William E. Orr, retired. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nomination on the 
Executive Calendar, 


UNITED STATES TARIFF 
COMMISSION 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Edgar Bernard Brossard, of Utah, to 
be a member of the United States Tariff 
Commission. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
President be notified forthwith of the 
nomination today confirmed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume the 
consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. Jonnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Subcom- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, investigating distribution of 
water rights, was authorized to meet dur- 
ing the session of the Senate today. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
there be a 2-minute limitation on state- 
ments during the regular morning hour. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the call of the roll be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
‘jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Texas will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Are we in 
the morning hour? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes; morn- 
‘Ing business is in order. ; 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 

REPORT or PEDERAL PACILITIES CORPORATION ON 
‘TIN OPERATIONS 

A letter from the Administrator, Federal 
Facilities Corporation, Washington, D. C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
that Corporation on its tin operations, dated 
December 31, 1955 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO FOREIGN SERVICE 
Acr or 1946, as AMENDED 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of State, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as 
amended, and for other purposes (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
Poreign Relations. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, ete., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 

By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution adopted by the Nevada State 
Society, Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, Fallon, Nev., favoring the enactment 
of the so-called Bricker amendment, relating 
to the treatymaking power; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

A resolution adopted by the citizens traf- 
fic and transportation committee for the ex- 
tended Los Angeles area, California, favoring 
the enactment of legislation to provide ad- 
ditional funds for the construction of a na- 
tional system of interstate and defense high- 
ways; to the Committee on Public Works. 

A resolution adopted by the national ex- 
ecutive committee, American Federation of 
the Physically Handicapped, Inc., Washing- 
ton, D. C., expressing its sorrow over the 
death of the late Senator Kilgore, of West 
Virginia; ordered to lie on the table. 


PROHIBITION OF LIQUOR ADVER- 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a petition signed by sundry 
citizens of the State of Montana, praying 
for the enactment of the bill (S. 923) 
to prohibit the transportation of alco- 
holic beverage advertising in interstate 
commerce and its broadcasting over the 
air. 
There being no objection, the petition 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
without the signatures attached, as 
follows: 

We, the undersigned, respectfully petition 
you to exercise the proper discretion vested 
in you by passing legislation to prohibit the 
transportation of alcoholic beverage adver- 
tising in interstate commerce and its broad- 
casting over the air, a practice which nulli- 
fies the rights of the State under the 21st 
amendment to control the sale of such bev- 
erages. 

At a time when 1 out of 10 drinkers is 
becoming an alcoholic there should be no 
encouragement to inereasing the use of such 
beverages. Children and youth are being 
misled to consider them harmless, especially 
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by the audio and visual suggestion of radio 
and television, 

(Signed by H. W. Eklund and 30 other 
citizens of the State of Montana.) 


GRANDFATHER'S AND GRAND- 
MOTHER'S DAY—RESOLUTION 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a resolution adopted by Em- 
mons County Farm Bureau, Linton, 
N. Dak., favoring the designation of a 
Grandfather’s and Grandmother’s Day 
in the month of July. 


There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


RESOLUTION OF THE EMMONS CoUNTY FARM 
BUREAU, Linton, N. DAK. REQUESTING THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES To Pno- 
CLAIM A GRANDFATHER’S AND GRANDMOTHER’S 
Day 
Whereas we now have a designated day, 

week, or month for almost every event or 

oceasion of any significance in the United 

States; and 
Whereas the family and famfly life is the 

basic foundation of any civilization, and that 

we in the United States have especially been 
concerned about preserving the family and 
family life; and 

Whereas we now have a Father’s Day and 

Mother's Day to honor and respect our par- 

ents, it would be appropriate and desirable 

to extend this most laudable recognition of 
the family further to give due and proper 
recognition and respeet to the many grand- 
fathers and grandmothers in our great Na- 
tion; and 

Whereas the President of the United States, 

Dwight D. Eisenhower, has always shown 

great concern for the American family, and 

he and Mrs. Eisenhower being model grand- 
parents themselves: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the board of the Emmons 
County Farm Bureau, That the President of 
the United States, Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
be requested to proclaim a day during the 
month of July as Grandfather's and Grand- 
mother’s Day to honor the many grand- 
parents in our Nation; be it further 
Resolved, That the secretary of the Em- 
mons County Farm Bureau forward copies of 
this resolution to the President of the United 

States, to the North Dakota congressional 

delegation and to the Honorable Norman 


Brunsdale, the Governor of the State of 
North Dakota. 
LAWRENCE NAADEN,, 
President, 


Attest: 
HOWARD F. BIER, 
Secretary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from tħe Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, with- 
out amendment: 

S. 2909. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Commerce to prescribe seals for bureaus 
and officers of the Department of Commerce, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 1665); 

S. 3269. A bill to provide transportation 
on Canadian vessels between ports in south- 
eastern Alaska, and between Hyder, Alaska, 
and other points in southeastern Alaska or 
the continental United States, either di- 
rectly or via a foreign port, or for any part 
of the transportation (Rept. No. 1666); and 
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H. R. 5889. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain lands of the United States 
to the town of Sayannah Beach, Tybee Is- 
land, Ga. (Rept. No. 1667). 

By Mr. SMATHERS, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

S.1777. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act in order to authorize com- 
mon carriers by railroad to carry a disabled 
individual requiring an attendant and such 
attendant at the usual fare charged for one 
person; with amendments (Rept. No. 1694). 

By Mr. BEALL, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, without amendment: 

H. R. 6574. A bill to amend section 2 of 
title IV of the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide additional revenue for the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes,” approved 
August 17, 1937 (50 Stat. 680), as amended 
(Rept. No. 1668). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 648. A bill for the relief of John Soudas 
(Rept. No. 1670); 

S. 2152. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Susie Lee Spencer (Rept. No. 1671); 

S. 2291. A bill for the relief of Albino 
Braiuca (Rept. No. 1672); 

8.2422. A bill for the relief of Manuel 
Vilar Soler (Rept. No. 1673); 

S. 2423. A bill for the relief of Lin Tsai 
(Rept. No. 1674); 

S. 2594. A bill for the relief of Wan Ngo 
Lim (Rept. No. 1675); 

S. 2596. A bill for the relief of Renza Mar- 
sale Bartlett (Rept. No. 1676); 

S. 2665. A bill for the relief of Joyce 
Soonhwe Kim (Rept. No. 1677); 

S. 2701. A bill for the relief of Hisakazu 
Hozaki (Rept. No. 1678); 

S. 2721. A bill for the relief of Ursula Jad- 
wiga Milarski Goodman (Rept. No. 1679); 

S. 2724. A bill for the relief of Georgina 
Feher (Rept. No. 1680); 

H. R. 1892. A bill for the relief of Dr. Lu Ho 
Tung and his wife, Ching-hsi (nee Tsao) 
Tung (Rept. No. 1681); 

H. R. 3233. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code, so as to make it a crim- 
inal offense to move or travel in interstate 
commerce with intent to avoid prosecution, 
or custody or confinement after conviction, 
for arson (Rept. No, 1682); and 

H. R. 6421. A bill for the relief of Roy 
Cowan and others (Rept. No. 1683). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 2355. A bill for the relief of Katina R. 
Landrum (Rept. No. 1684); and 

S. 2595. A bill for the relief of George 
Henry MacDonald (formerly Frederick Wil- 
liam Arthur) (Rept. No. 1685). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. 220. A bill conferring jurisdiction upon 
the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of New Mexico, to hear, determine, and 
render Judgment upon certain claims arising 
as a result of the construction by the United 
States of Elephant. Butte Dam on the Rio 
Grande (Rept. No. 1686); 

S. 2650. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Rubi Mendiola (Rept. No. 1687); 

S. 2652. A bill for the relief of Robert 
Geoffrey Hunt (Rept. No. 1688); 

S. 2674. A bill for the relief of Shakeeb 
Bakour (Rept. No. 1689); 

S. 2698. A bill for the relief of Leopold 
Riedl and his wife, Bozena Riedl, and their 
daughter, Rostislava Bericochea (nee Reidl) 
(Rept. No, 1690); and 

S. 2887. A bill to further protect and assure 
the privacy of grand or petit juries in the 
courts of the United States while such juries 
are deliberating or voting (Rept. No. 1691). 

By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 
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H. R. 6904. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Booker T. W. Na- 
tional Monument; without amendment 
(Rept. No, 1692). 


MARION G. DENTON—REFERENCE 
OF BILL TO COURT OF CLAIMS— 
REPORT OF A COMMITTEE (S. 
REPT. NO. 1669) 

Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 233), which was 
placed on the calendar as follows: 


Resolved, That the bill (S. 98) entitled “A 
bill for the relief of Marion G. Denton,” now 


pending in the Senate, together with all ac- 


companying papers, is hereby referred to 
the United States Court of Claims pursuant 
to sections 1492 and 2509 of title 28, United 
States Code; and said court shall proceed 


‘expeditiously with the same, in accordance 


with the provisions of said sections, and 
report to the Senate, at the earliest practica- 
ble date, giving such findings of fact and 
conclusions thereon as shall be sufficient to 
inform the Congress of the nature and char- 
acter of the demand, as a claim legal or 
equitable, against the United States, and the 
amount, if any, legally or equitably due from 
the United States to the claimant. 


REPORT OF SELECT COMMITTEE ON 
SMALL BUSINESS ENTITLED “COM- 
PETITION, REGULATION, AND THE 
PUBLIC INTEREST IN THE MOTOR- 
CARRIER INDUSTRY” (S. REPT NO. 
1693) 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, from 
the Select Committee on Small Business, 
I submit a report entitled Competition, 
Regulation, and the Public Interest in 
the Motor Carrier Industry,” which deals 
with the administration of the Motor 
Carrier Act by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, together with the minority 
views of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL], which I ask to have printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received and printed, as requested 
by the Senator from Alabama. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. JACKSON: 

S. 3469. A bill to increase and revise the 
authorization for small flood-control proj- 
ects in section 205 of the Flood Control Act 
of June 30, 1948, as amended by section 212 
of the Flood Control Act of May 17, 1950; 
and to extend such authorization to bank 
protection projects; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Jackson when he 
introduced the above bili, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. NEELY (by request): 

S. 3470. A bill to provide for examination, 
licensing, registration, and regulation of pro- 
fessional and practical nurses, and for nurs- 
ing education in the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. NEUBERGER: 

S. 3471. A bill to amend the joint resolu- 
tion of May 17, 1938, to provide for the con- 
struction and maintenance of a National 
Collection of Fine Arts Museum on the site 
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set aside for an art gallery thereunder, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. NEUBERGER when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KNOWLAND: 

S. 3472. A bill for the relief of Patricia A. 

Pembroke; to the Committee on the Judi- 
By Mr. POTTER: 

S. 3478. A bill for the relief of Kurt Johan 

Paro; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 3474. A bill to exempt from tax admis- 
sions to certain cultural and trade centers; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

A bill for the relief of Esther 
Guagliardo; and 

S. 3476. A bill for the relief of Ljerka Za- 

gar; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 

S. 3477. A bill to provide for the procure- 
ment by the Government of insurance 
against risk to civilian personnel of liability 
for personal injury or death, or for property 
damage, arising from the operation of motor 
vehicles in the performance of official Gov- 
ernment duties, and for other purposes; and 

S. 3478. A bill to increase the equipment 
maintenance allowance payable to rural car- 
riers; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. CARLSON: 

S. 3479. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 

Vamardelli; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. FLANDERS (for himself and 
Mr. AIKEN): 

S. 3480. A bill to confer jurisdiction upon 
the Court of Claims to hear and determine 
any claims of the heirs of the late Irvin 
Scranton Ross under the Federal Employees’ 
Compensation Act; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GEORGE: 

S. 3481. A bill to amend the Foreign Serv- 
ice Act of 1946, as amended, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, ; 

By Mr. ANDERSON: 

S. 3482. A bill to provide for transfer of 
title to certain lands to the Carlsbad Irri- 
gation District, New Mexico; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 


RESOLUTION 


The following resolution was reported, 
and referred as indicated: 


By Mr. EASTLAND: 

S. Res. 233. Resolution for the relief of 
Marion G. Denton; reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and placed on the 
calendar. 

(See resolution printed in full when re- 
ferred to under the heading “Reports of 
Committees.” ) 


INCREASED AUTHORIZATION FOR 
SMALL FLOOD-CONTROL PROJ- 
ECTS 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to increase and revise the authorization 
for small flood-control projects in sec- 
tion 205 of the Flood Control Act of June 
30, 1948, as amended, by section 212 of 
the Flood Control Act of May 17, 1950; 
and to extend such authorization to bank 
protection projects. 

This bill is designed to provide the 
means for attacking a most pressing 
problem. This problem is the need for 
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flood protection on smaller river valleys 
and in isolated locations on major rivers. 
The very minimum of protection is not 
available in many of these areas and is 
urgently needed. 

The Chief of Engineers has estimated 
that flood- control projects now in opera- 

tion prevent over $490 million in 
damages each year. When authorized 
projects now under construction or not 
yet started are complete, it is expected 
that annual flood losses will be reduced 
to $200 million annually. 

"However, these figures apply only to 
the main river and major tributary 
valleys of the country. The Department 
of Agriculture has estimated that floods 

on smaller river valleys cause additional 
losses of $300 million annually. 

In meeting the needs of flood protec- 
tion we must give attention to reducing 
the losses from damage in these areas. 
The procedure of authorization and ap- 
propriation by the Congress for flood- 
control projects, now required by law, is 
a necessary requirement in the case of 
large projects involving considerable ex- 
penditures. This procedure protects the 
taxpayers’ interests. Surveys and hear- 
ings are required; the process usually re- 
quires a number of years to complete. 

In the case of small projects, the delay 
in time may make earlier surveys and 
hearings out of date and repetition of the 
process may be required. Requests for 
authorizations and appropriations for 
small projects may be deferred during 
consideration of larger, more impressive 
requests. The final expense in time and 
money for this complicated procedure, 
when compared with the cost of small 
-projects under $500,000, is not justified. 

The Congress has recognized the need 
for a better procedure to handle small 
projects. Existing law permits the con- 
struction of projects costing less than 
$150,000 without action by this laborious 
process. A limit of $3 million is now 
placed on the amount which can be ex- 
pended in 1 fiscal year. 

Although these provisions have 
brought about needed work in many 
areas, the limitations must be liberalized 
if the required job is to be done. The 
bill I am introducing would raise the 
maximum amount which can be spent on 
a single project to $500,000 and would 
allow the total expenditure of $15 million 
in a single fiscal year. 

A most significant addition in the bill 
is the provision for bank-protection proj- 
ects. In many areas bank protection 
is the most feasible and effective means 
for solving a flood problem. Adoption 
of this additional authorization would, 
therefore, significantly increase our 
ability to meet flood-control needs. 
` In my own State of Washington, it is 
expected that such works could be effec- 
‘tively used to relieve flooding problems 
on the Skagit, Nooksack, Snohomish, and 
Cedar Rivers. Bank-protection works 
could also provide relief on the Yakima 
River near Ellensburg, the Columbia 
River near Brewster, and on the Touchet 
River at Dayton and Waitsburg. In the 
neighboring State of Oregon such works 
could help on the Willamette, Umpqua, 
and Rogue Rivers. In Idaho, bank-pro- 
tection projects are expected to be effec- 
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tive in the Boise, Weiser, and Payette 


Valleys and along the Blackfoot River. 


The need for such work, however, is 
nationwide and the proposed legislation 
would provide the means for additional 
flood protection in many States. 

Mr. President, the extensive damage 
caused by disastrous floods in New Eng- 
land has dramatized to the Nation the 
need for additional investment in flood 
control. Additional extensive damage 
has already occurred in the Northwest 
this year and the spring runoff is ex- 
pected to create dangerous conditions. 
Work on small projects which can be 
undertaken under the provisions of this 
bill will help to avoid this damage in 
future years. 

The success of past efforts to control 
flooding have shown that we can sub- 
stantially reduce the $500 million aver- 
age annual loss from floods if we make 
the required investment. This invest- 
ment is small in comparison to the savy- 
ings which will result. 

The bill I am introducing would pro- 
vide the most effective means for mov- 
ing immediately to eliminate a signifi- 
cant part of losses from flood damage. 
The small projects for which it provides 
are those which might otherwise be 
lost in the shuffle of gaining congres- 
sional authorization for larger works in 
major river valleys. 

I am hopeful that the Congress will 
take early action to provide this protec- 
tion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3469) to increase and re- 
vise the authorization for small flood- 
control projects in section 205 of the 
Flood Control Act of June 30, 1948, as 
amended by section 212 of the Flood 
Control Act of May 17, 1950; and to ex- 
tend such authorization to bank protec- 
tion projects, introduced by Mr. JACKSON, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Public 
Works, 


NATIONAL COLLECTION OF FINE 
ARTS MUSEUM 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill. to authorize the construction of a 
Museum for the National Collection of 
Fine Arts in Washington, D. C. 

My bill is a companion bill to H. R. 
7974, introduced in the other House by 
Representative Frank THompson, of New 
Jersey. Representative THOMPSON has 
taken the lead in bringing to the at- 
tention of the Congress an area of our 
national life which, in the day-to-day 
pressures of urgent economic and inter- 
national issues, we are sometimes in 
danger of forgetting—the area of the 
fine arts. He deserves a great deal of 
credit for his initiative in promoting 
congressional attention to a number of 
programs of cultural activity, and I am 
pleased to take this opportunity to co- 
operate with him in one of these pro- 
grams, 

The present bill would authorize the 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, 
in collaboration with an advisory board 
of qualified private persons and with 
other existing commissions in this field, 
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to arrange for the construction of a Na- 
tional Collection of Fine Arts Museum. 
This is not a new or radical idea, Mr. 
President. Indeed, Congress chartered a 
private institution known as the Na- 
tional Institute which began to collect 
works of art in the year 1840, 116 years 
ago. In 1846 the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion was formed to collect paintings and 
sculpture, and the two organizations 
were combined in 1862. In 1920 Con- 
gress took a long step further and pro- 
vided the Smithsonian Institution with 
a director and a staff. In 1937 the Na- 
tion received the gift of the magnificent 
Mellon collection and a building to house 
this collection. But today, Mr. Presi- 
dent, with $10 million worth of art held 
by the Smithsonian Institution looking 
desperately for a decent home, we have 
yet to provide a fitting location. In 1938 
such a building was authorized. The 
75th Congress authorized in its Senate 
Joint Resolution 599, an appropriation 
of $40,000 to be combined with donations 
from private sources to build a suitable 
museum. This authorization has been 
allowed to become a dead letter since 
that time. 

It is my hope, Mr. President, that we 
may now revive interest in and action 
toward carrying out the plan for a mu- 
seum, as well as for a number of other 
cultural activities. Our country, which 
leads the world in so many fields of hu- 
man endeavor, unfortunately has a repu- 
tation abroad for callous neglect of cul- 
tural values. While it is no doubt true 
that we have not gone so far as many 
other nations in giving public support 
to the arts, we know this charge to be 
false. But, undeserved as it may be, 
this reputation has done us much 
damage. 

Washington, the National Capital, is a 
good and a proper site for our Nation to 
display some of its outstanding cultural 
resources. Ten thousand travelers, 
from every part of our country and from 
abroad, visit this city daily. In the past 
decade, 18% million visitors have seen 
the art treasures of the National Gallery, 
which represent the finest in the Euro- 
pean tradition upon which our own art 
has grown. The National Capital needs 
its counterpart in a home for the treas- 
ures in American art held by the Smith- 
sonian Institution; which are now prac- 
tically inaccessible to public view. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred, 

The bill (S. 3471) to amend the joint 
resolution of May 17, 1938, to provide for 
the construction and maintenance of a 
National Collection of Fine Arts Museum 
on the site set aside for an art gallery 
thereunder, and for other purposes, in- 
troduced by Mr. NEUBERGER, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Public Works, 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1956— 
AMENDMENT 
Mr. STENNIS (for himself, Mr. EAST- 
LAND, Mr. Gore, Mr. GEORGE, Mr. THUR- 
MOND, Mr. HILL, and Mr. SPARKMAN) sub- 
mitted an amendment, intended to be 
proposed by them, jointly, to the bill (S. 
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3183) to provide an improved farm pro- 
gram, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF SOCIAL SECURITY 
ACT—AMENDMENTS 

Mr. DOUGLAS submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H. R. 7225) to amend title IZ 
of the Social Security Act to provide 
disability insurance benefits for certain 
disabled individuals who have attained 
age 50, to reduce to age 62 the age on 
the basis of which benefits are payable 
to certain women, to provide for con- 
tinuation of child’s insurance benefits 
for children who are disabled before at- 
taining age 18, to extend coverage, and 
for other purposes, which were referred 
to the Committee on Finance and or- 
dered to be printed. 


FEDERAL-STATES LAND STUDY 
COMMISSION—CHANGE OF REF- 
ERENCE 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Government Operations, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 3444) to provide 
for the establishment of Federal-State 
Land Study Commissions in the several 
States, introduced by me on March 13, 
1956, be discharged from further consid- 
eration of the bill, and that the bill be 
referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. I might add that I 
have discussed the matter with the 
chairman of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations and with the Parlia- 
mentarian, and they both agree that the 
bill should be more appropriately re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, has 
the Senator from Louisiana discussed the 
matter with the chairman of the com- 
mittee, the distinguished senior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN]? 

Mr. LONG. Yes, I have. 

Mr. McCARTHY. And does the chair- 
man of the committee agree with the 
Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. LONG. Yes, he does. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the bill will be referred as 
requested by the Senator from Louisiana, 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: , 

By Mr. LEHMAN: 

Address delivered by him to the Young 
Democratic Club, Inc., in New York City, 
on February 24, 1956. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

Address by Representative BOLLING, of 
Missouri, before Washington Statistical So- 
ciety, at Washington, D. C., January 23, 1956. 


TRIBUTE TO DAVID E. FINLEY 
Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, during the past. weekend, our city 
of Washington has been very much in- 
Spired by the dinners and meetings in 
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connection with the exhibition, in our 
National Gallery of Art, of the special 
display of the wonderful Kress collec- 
tion of art treasures. 

As we all know, it has been due to the 
energy, vision, and imagination of Dr. 
David Finley, the Director, that we have 
in the United States one of the most im- 
portant art museums of the world, which 
houses many of our great art treasures. 
It is a great regret to the people of the 
Nation, and especially those of us who 
live in Washington, that David Finley is 
now retiring from the directorship of the 
National Gallery. 

I feel that it is appropriate that the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD carry a tribute to 
this great citizen who has unselfishly 
given of himself in the performance of 
@ superb assignment. From the time 
when Mr. Mellon first conceived the gal- 
lery, David Finley has been his close 
adviser; and besides the permanent art 
treasures which the museum owns, he 
has brought to this country wonderful 
temporary exhibits of world master- 
pieces of art. I need only cite the Ger- 
man loan and the Japanese loan to illus- 
trate the kind of art treasures we have 
been able to enjoy. 

In the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of Sunday, March 18, the Alsop 
brothers paid a well-deserved tribute to 
Dr. Finley. In their column entitled, 
“Kindness of David Edward Finley,” they 
present a magnificent outline of his con- 
tribution to the appreciation and happi- 
ness of literally thousands of people who 
have enjoyed this great gallery of ours. 
In their article they sum up in one para- 
graph what Dr. Finley’s achievement 
was: 

Mellon it was who first conceived the no- 
tion of giving an art gallery to the Nation. 
But it was Finley, very certainly, who de- 
cided that the gallery must be fit to stand 
comparison with the Louvre and the Prado, 
the National Gallery of London, the Hermit- 
age in Moscow, and Pitti in Florence. And 
it was Finley who made the great scheme 
for a national treasure house into the domi- 
nating interest of Mellon's later years. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire article by the Alsop 
brothers, to which I have referred, be 
inserted in the body of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECÒRD, 
as follows: 

KINDNESS OF DAVID EDWARD FINLEY 
(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 

The National Gallery of Art is only inci- 
dentally located on Constitution Avenue; it 
is not local but national, as its name im- 
plies. The true address of this vast pink 
marble treasure house is really not Wash- 
ington, D. C., but simply the United States of 
America. 

These fairly obvious facts are worth point- 
ing out at the moment. because David Ed- 
ward Finley is now retiring from the Na- 
tional Gallery directorship. The Almighty 
made the Yellowstone and the Grand 
Canyon. The Capitol, the White House, and 
our other manmade landscape features are 
owed to scores of hands and minds. But 
David Finley, the real creator of the National 
Gallery, has added a new and major feature 
to the American landscape almost single- 
handed. 

There is a good deal of confusion on this 
point, no doubt. The National Gallery is 
often called the Mellon Gallery; and it is 
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true that Andrew W. Mellon gen- 
erously spent something like $50 million 
buying pictures for and endowing and build- 
ing the great gallery. But where Mellon gave 
money, Finley gave himself, which was 
rather more important in the long run. 

On first acquaintance, to be sure, you 
would not suppose that David Finley is the 
sort of man who could matter quite a lot 
more, all by himself, than $50 million. He 
is a short, slender fellow of decidedly avian 
appearance, with the almost exhaustingly 
good manners af an old-fashioned South 
Carolinian. He never speaks an unkind word 
or does an unkind thing. He is an enthusi- 
astic gardener, but you feel he is even polite 
to the weeds as he uproots them. He goes 
to church, sits on the vestry, and is loy#l to 
old friends. 

But David Finley's beautiful manners and 
mild appearance mask a steely determination 
and a happy ruthlessness that would not be 
entirely out of place in the Kremlin. He 
has never wanted much, rather luckily, for 
himself. But when Finley wants something 
for the National Gallery, iron men are twisted 
into knots; strong men blanch and stand 
aside; and obstinate men do not know what 
has hit them. 

There was the occasion, for example, when 
the Pennsylvanians were being small-minded 
about keeping Joseph A. Widener’s incom- 
parable pictures at home in Philadelphia, 
The Pennsylvania Legislature passed a special 
estate-tax bill designed to prevent Widener 
from giving his pictures to Finley. Finley 
got President Roosevelt to ask Congress for 
another special bill to allow the United 
States Treasury to pay the tax. The entire 
Pennsylvania congressional delegation was 
alerted to defeat this bill of Finley's. There 
were 30 of them. There was only one Finley. 

But Finley managed to whisk through 
his bill by unanimous consent when all 30 
Pennsylvanians were absent mindedly look- 
ing the other way. 

But while the Finley drama has had its 
iron scenes, the sympathetic scenes have 
been far more common. Finley has an un- 
usual gift of sympathy (except for anyone 
who wants something the National Gallery 
ought to have); and it was this special gift 
of his, one suspects, that made Andrew 
Mellon, aging, a little chilly and isolated by 
his fantastic wealth, choose out David Fin- 
ley for his man Friday among all the young 
Officials of the Treasury who might have 
filled the post. 

Mellon it was who first conceived the no- 
tion of giving an art gallery to the Nation. 
But it was Finley, very certainly, who decided 
that the gallery must be fit to stand com- 
parison with the Louvre and the Prado, the 
National Gallery of London, the Hermitage in 
Moscow, and Pitti in Florence. And it was 
Finley who made the great scheme for a 
national treasure house into the dominating 
interest of Mellon's later years, 

How the Soviets sold the gallery the mas- 
terpieces of art they inherited from Cather- 
ine the Great; how the magnificent Kress 
collection, the splendid pictures of Chester 
Dale, and many more came to the gallery; 
all this should, of course, be told. 

But the truth is that except for J. P. Mor- 
gan’s lovely Ghirlandaio portrait that went 
to Switzerland, almost nothing that the gal- 
lery should have had and could have had 
has failed to find its way there somehow. 

“Mr. Morgan,” says Finley, still visibly 
distressed after 20 years, “was in much too 
much of.a hurry to sell to Baron Thyssen.” 
But this one defeat can surely be forgiven 
in David Finley’s long record of splendid 
triumph en our behalf. 


PROPOSED REVISION OF THE 
McCARRAN-WALTER ACT 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the- 

New York Herald Tribune recently 
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printed a letter dealing with the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act, from the Honorable 
Phelps Phelps, former American official 
and diplomat. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter from Mr. Phelps, which appeared in 
the letter-to-the-editor column of the 
New York Herald Tribune, be printed 
at this point in the body of the RECORD, 
as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

IMMIGRATION REVISION 
To the New York Herald Tribune: 
IMMIGRATION REVISION 

It is disturbing to note the tendency to 
view the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act 
as a purely regional or local issue involving 
people of Italian or Greek ancestry. In 
view of the international situation today, 
it should be obvious that correct revision 
of this act is everyone’s concern. 

Millions of people throughout the world 
still look hopefully to us for the type of 
leadership that will help them to obtain 
their objectives of self-government, human 
dignity and equality, rapid economic devel- 
opment and lasting peace, But they will 
look elsewhere for this leadership if our 
leaders fail to help us remove existing dis- 
criminations. 

As former Ambassador Chester Bowles ex- 
presses it, the world expects from us the 
spirit of Lincoln. One excellent way to 
demonstrate this spirit is to remove the 
national origins quota system and other dis- 
criminatory provisions of the McCarran- 
Walter Act. One excellent way to obtain 
this removal is for every one interested in 
justice to demand it. 

PHELPS PHELPS. 

Newark, N. J., March 1, 1956. 


TRIBUTE TO AMERICANS OF 
JAPANESE EXTRACTION 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, several 
weeks ago I had occasion to comment 
on a sneering, slurring, slanderous let- 
ter purportedly written by a man para- 
doxically named Lincoln Yamamoto, 
addressed to Newsweek magazine. I do 
not know whether there is such a per- 
son. In any event, whoever wrote the 
letter contemptuously asserted that 
American citizens of Japanese extrac- 
tion owe their first allegiance to Japan. 
That statement, Mr. President, defiled 
a host of nisei who died in World War 
II to preserve the people and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. The let- 
ter gratuitously wronged all those good 
Americans of Japanese extraction. The 
statement was a willful untruth. 

In a subsequent issue of Newsweek— 
that for March 5—some of our fellow 
citizens who are nisei spoke up right- 
eously, through letters of their own, 
and denounced the alleged Yamamoto 
canard for what it is: a base lie. 

Mr. President, I should like to read 
Several of those letters: 

During the Second World War, more than 
600 nisei soldiers died wearing the United 
States Army uniform, and many of them 
died in the Pacific Theater of Operations, 
fighting the enemies from Japan. That 
+ + * ought to throw the lie in “Lincoln 
Yamamoto's” teeth. * + * 

Instead of giving Iva D'Aquino a heroine's 
welcome, it is our conviction that men like 
Hiroshi Miyamura, of Gallup, N. Mex., and 
Sadao Mumemori, of California, both win- 
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ners of the Congressional Medal of Honor, 
are the heroes of the Japanese Americans in 
the United States. 


DENVER, COLO. 


I read from another one: 


All of us are proud of our fathers and 
mothers (who) have renounced any alle- 
giance to Japan to become naturalized Amer- 
ican citizens indicating that they, like im- 
migrants from so many other countries, be- 
lieved that their adopted land is the best 
in the world, 


MINORU YASUI 


LESTER J. HosHmA, 
President, Japanese American Citi- 
gens League, Livingston-Merced 
Chapter, Merced, Calif. 


Mr. President, I am particularly glad 
to call to the attention of the Senate 
the comments which Newsweek maga- 
zine made at the conclusion of the 
whole series of letters to the editor in 
the March 5 issue: 


Newsweek agrees heartily with the senti- 
ments expressed above and deeply regrets 
any suggestion to the contrary. Americans 
of Japanese descent have proved themselves, 
both at home and on the battlefield, as citi- 
zens who yield to no one in their loyalty to 
the United States. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have a group of letters to the 
editor of Newsweek printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


Regarding letter by Lincoln Yamamoto 
that there was a miscarriage of justice for 
Tokyo Rose to be convicted of treason and 
that United States citizens of Japanese an- 
cestry declare their first allegiance to be 
to the country of Japan, I personally cate- 
gorically deny that our allegiance is to any 
country but to the United States. We niseis, 
Americans of Japanese ancestry, have proven 
our loyalty in the Second World War by serv- 
ice to our country throughout the world. 
The Japanese American Citizens League, the 
only representative national organization of 
Americans of Japanese ancestry, have ex- 
pressed in words and manifested by action 
for more than 25 years that we are Americans 
and that our first and only loyalty is to the 
United States of America. Every mem- 
ber of our organization protests the publi- 
cation of this letter. 

FRANK F. CHUMAN. 

Los ANGELES, CALIF. 


The deeds and not the words stand un- 
retractable. The combat record of the nisei 
GI's in the Second World War and Korea, 
and the ciyic participation of the over- 
whelming majority of Americans with Japa- 
nese faces, speak for themselves. 

GEORGE M. SAKAI, 

REDONDO BEACH, CALIF, 

We niseis are proud that we are Ameri- 
cans for we feel that we have justly earned 
the right to be called Americans. * * * The 
442d Regimental Combat Team * * * 
fought with valor and distinction in Europe, 
earning more decorations than any other 
American unit. Their casualty rate of 308 
percent speaks more profoundly than the 
irresponsible and stupid outbursts in the 
Yamamoto letter. Furthermore, several 
thousand’ niseis served in military intelli- 
gence in the war against Japan, and fought 
with distinction, 


San Jose, CALIF, 


Letter by Lincoln Yamamoto is blot on 
the name of the nisei Japanese-American. 


PETER M. NAKAHARA, 


March 19 


We nisel who are born and raised in this 
country are first and always true to the 
United States of America. 
CINCINNATI CHAPTER, JAPANESE-AMERI- 
CAN CITIZENS LEAGUE. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Three hundred members of the Berkeley 
Japanese-American Citizens League disclaim 
the allegations of one Lincoln Yamamoto. 
* * * “Bouquets from one Yamamoto to an- 
other.” 

PAUL H. YAMAMOTO, 

OAKLAND, CALIF, 


Lincoln Yamamoto is not a nisel, He can't 
be because he does not share the American- 
ism and loyalty of the niset. 

TATS KUSHIDA,. 

Los ANGELES, CALIF, 


Opinions * * * by Lincoln Yamamoto 
certainly do not reflect those of Americans 
of Japanese ancestry of this community, 
nor, I am certain, do they represent those 
of anyone other than Lincoln Yamamoto, 

DEAN ITANO, 
President, Sacramento Chapter, Jap- 
anese-American Citizens League. 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 


— 


Lincoln Yamamoto, if there be such a per- 
son, speaks only for himself in his irrespon- 
sible, fanatical outburst * * * for more 
than a quarter of a century our national 
organization of the Japanese-American Citi- 
zens League, with its motto “for better 
Americans in a greater America,” has oper- 
ated upon the principle that we are Ameri- 
cans and that our first and only loyalty is 
to the United States of America. Not a sin- 
gle one of our members believes as does 
Yamamoto that it is our custom to consider 
ourselves citizens of Japan. 

Masao W. Sarow, 
National Director, Japanese-Ameri- 
ican Citizens League. 

San Francisco, CALIF, 


During the Second World War, more than 
600 nisel soldiers died wearing the United 
States Army uniform, and many of them died 
in the Pacific Theater of Operations, fighting 
the enemies from Japan. That * * * ought 
to throw the lie in Lincoln Yamamoto's 
teeth C „ 

Instead of giving Iva D'Aquino a heroine's 
welcome it is our conviction that men like 
Hiroshi Miyamura of Gallup, N. Mex., and 
Sadao Mumemori of California, both winners 
of the Congressional Medal of Honor, are the 
heroes of the Japanese Americans in the 
United States. 

MINORU YASUI. 

DENVER, COLO. 


All of us are proud of our fathers and 
mothers [who] have renounced any alle- 
glance to Japan to become naturalized 
American citizens indicating that they, like 
immigrants from so many other countries, 
believed that their adopted land is the best 
in the world, * * * 

LESTER J. HOSHIDA, 
President, Japanese-American Citizens 


League, Livingston-Merced Chapter, 
Merced, Calif. 


On behalf of the Pasadena Japanese Com- 
munity Center, we wish to refuse the letter 
written by Lincoln Yamamoto. He does not 
represent the nisei of Pasadena. 


Jiro OISHI. 
PASADENA, CALIF. 


Mr. KUCHEL. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a letter which I have received 


from Mr. Dwight W. Norris, for the edi- 
tors of Newsweek, be printed in the Rec- 
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orp at this point as a part of my remarks. 
The letter repeats the deep regret which 
Newsweek shares with us in the state- 
ments made by Yamamoto. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NEWSWEEK, 
New York, March 16, 1956. 
Hon. THomas H. KUCHEL, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: We are in receipt of a letter 
from the commander of the Townsend Harris 
Post No. 438 of the American Legion, San 
Francisco, Calif., dated March 3, 1956, in 
reference to a letter to the editor by Lincoln 
Yamamoto which was published in the let- 
ters column of the February 20 issue of News- 
week. It appears that a copy of the com- 
mander’s letter was sent to you. 

We are enclosing for your information a 
copy of our reply to the commander. Also 
enclosed is a copy of our March 5 issue, in 
which we published letters and telegrams, or 
excerpts, and our sincere expression of re- 
grets, as referred to in our letter to the 
legion commander. 

Inasmuch as your speech, to which the 
legion commander refers, was printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp for February 20, 
1956, we would be grateful to you if you 
would insert a brief note in the RECORD re- 
ferring to our letters column and expression 
of regrets in our March 5 issue of the maga- 
zine, 

Sincerely, 
DwWionr W. Norris 
(For the Editors). 


Mr. KUCHEL. I ask also unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
at this point as a part of my remarks a 
copy of a letter which Mr. Norris wrote 
to Mr. George K. Kayano, commander 
of the Townsend Harris Post, No. 438, of 
the American Legion, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Manch 16, 1956. 
Mr. GEORGE K. KaYAno, 
Commander, Townsend Harris Post, 
No. 438, the American Legion, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Dear MR. KAYANO: This is in reply to your 
letter of March 3, 1956, in reference to the 
Lincoln Yamamoto letter which was pub- 
lished in the Letters column of the February 
20th issue of Newsweek. 

At the time of our March 5 issue we did 
not have before us a copy of Senator 
KUCHEL’s speech, to which you refer. We 
have since received a complete copy and are 
in full accord with the sentiments which he 
expressed. 

We are sorry that you do not consider the 
Letters column in our March 6 issue satis- 
factory. The column, extending over nearly 
8 pages, reproduced letters and telegrams 
from readers, or excerpts therefrom, con- 
demning Mr. Yamamoto’s position and 
ended with an expression of deep regrets on 
our part. We have received expressions of 
appreciation for the March 5 column from 
‘others who had communicated with us about 
the matter. 

We wish to assure you that our expression 
of regrets was sincere and intended to be 
full and complete. We hope that on fur- 
ther consideration you will agree with us. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut W. NORRIS 
(For the Editors). 
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THE FEDERAL HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I have 
received from the Governor of Cali- 
fornia, Hon. Goodwin J. Knight, a tele- 
gram in which he outlines, on behalf of 
the government of my native State, his 
views on the basic principles which 
should guide Congress in fashioning 
proper legislation to cope with the prob- 
lem of providing modern interstate 
highways in America. I ask unanimous 
consent that the telegram be printed in 
the Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., March 16, 1956 
Hon. THomas H. KUCHEL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

California has a vital economie interest in 
the Federal highway program now before 
the Congress. California is particularly in- 
terested in the following features of the pro- 
gram: first, that adequate highway legisla- 
tion be enacted which will provide for the 
completion of the national system of in- 
terstate highways, not only in California but 
throughout the entire Nation, without inter- 
ference with the orderly allocation of Fed- 
eral funds to the other systems of Federal- 
aid highways; second, that the formula, for 
the allocation of funds among the several 
States for the improvement of the national 
system of interstate highways be based upon 
the cost of completing that system in each 
State, as related to the cost of completing 
the entire national system; third, that re- 
payment provisions with regard to roads 
already constructed, either toll roads or 
freeways that are a part of the national in- 
terstate system, be subordinated to the com- 
pletion of the entire system. With regard 
to other features of the legislation, we sug- 
gest that the Congress give consideration to 
the demonstrated ability of the State High- 
way Departments to accomplish satisfac- 
torily highway work under existing Federal 
and State laws. 

Cordially, 
Goopwin J. KNIGHT, 
Governor. 


HARDSHIPS INVOLVED IN REDUC- 
TION OF COTTON ACREAGE 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, last 
Friday, by the close vote of 46 to 43, the 
Senate rejected a committee-approved 
amendment setting up a small cotton 
acreage reserve to be used in bringing 
each cotton farm up to 4 acres, or the 
highest planted acreage under 4 acres of 
any one of the last 3 proceeding years. 

I feel sure the Senate did not intend 
to reject the plea of the 407,000 very 
small independent landowners in this 
class, and their families, representing a 
total of over 2 million people. 

Former acreage reductions on this 
group are unbearable and are driving this 
group from their own land. President 
Eisenhower and virtually every Member 
of the Senate have spoken of a program 
designed to help the family-size farmer, 
and these 407,000 families are outstand- 
ing examples of this group. 

Small families who plant wheat, pea- 
nuts, corn, and rice have some kind of 
provision which serves as a floor for their 
acreage. Only the cotton farmer is with- 
out this statutory protection. During the 
Senate debate, no Senator denied the 
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urgent need of relief in this matter. Op- 
position was based upon the fact that 
under the amendment, certain States 
would lose acreage. 

I shall propose another amendment 
which will afford some relief to meet this 
dire need, but which will take no acre- 
age from any State. I ask the earnest 
consideration of each Senator of the new 
amendment, and all possible aid in its 
passage. 


THE PROBLEM OF SUICIDES 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, one 
of the disturbing elements in our society 
is the number of people who annually 
take their own lives. The factors of mal- 
adjustment, depression, and unhappiness 
which cause this tragedy are a detriment 
and handicap to our Nation. Mental ill- 
ness, of course, is at the root of most 
suicides. 

A most thoughtful article on this sub- 
ject appeared in the Sunday Oregonian, 
Northwest magazine section, of Portland, 
Oreg., for March 18, 1956. The author 
of the article is Mr. Fred M. White, as- 
sistant city editor of the Oregonian, who 
has been a leader in efforts in my State to 
cope successfully with the grim problem 
of mental illness. Mr. White has tried to 
probe the reasons for suicide nationally, 
and also to localize why there has been 
a disproportionate number of suicides 
along the Pacific coast. For example, 
suicide, according to Mr. White, is not 
among the 10 top causes of death in our 
Nation as a whole, but is the eighth lead- 
ing cause in the State of Oregon. 

Because Mr. White’s article may indi- 
cate some of the reasons for suicide tak- 
ing place in one area of our country 
rather than in another area, I believe 
it should be called to the attention of the 
Senate. All too often when we are pre- 
occupied with such cruel physical ill- 
nesses as cancer, tuberculosis, and heart 
disease, we forget that mental afflictions 
frequently incapacitate almost as many 
people. I believe that both the article by 
Mr. White and a most complete and in- 
formative letter which I have received 
from Dr. Leonard A. Scheele, Surgeon 
General of the United States, are of im- 
portance to this vital topic. In my opin- 
ion, some national committee, either cre- 
ated by the Congress or formed within 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, should make an exhaustive 
study of the causes of suicide and how 
these causes may be eradicated or dimin- 
ished. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that there appear in the 
body of the Record the article by Mr. 
Fred M. White, published in the Port- 
land Oregonian of March 18, 1956, and a 
letter which I have received from Dr. 
Leonard A. Scheele, Surgeon General of 
the United States. 

There being no objection, the article 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the porpanda on Ai of March 18, 


Orecon Has Too Many 
(By Fred M. White) 
Oregon’s suicide rate is much too high— 
15.8 deaths for each 100,000 of population 
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against a national average of 10.1 per 
100,000. Suicide is not in the top 10 causes 
of death in the United States, but is eighth 
leading cause in Oregon. 

Why? 

Don’t say it’s the gloomy weather, because 
sunny California is right behind us with a 
suicide rate of 15.5 per 100,000. Washing- 
ton State is just ahead of us with 16.5. Ne- 
vada tops the whole country with a rate of 
22.3, but Nevada’s population is so small 
that a few deaths can make a big impres- 
sion on a percentage figure. 

Among those who are puzzled and con- 
cerned about Oregon's high suicide rate is 
Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER. Being an 
inveterate factfinder, he asked the Public 
Health Service, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, if there was any tenable 
explanation of the high rate of self-destruc- 
tion in the comparatively pleasant Pacific 
coast region, and whether a comprehensive 
study of the problem was not in order. 

Senator NEUBERGER has made available to 
the Oregonian a thoughtful and informative 
letter he received in reply from Dr. Leonard 
Scheele, United States Surgeon General, of 
which the substance is: 

1. The national suicide rate appears to 
fluctuate markedly over a long period, but 
does not show a tendency to rise or fall in 
any consistent manner. 

2. The Pacific Coast States tend to run 
relatively high while the East, South, Cen- 
tral, Southwest, and South Central States 
have low rates. 

3. Available data are not age-adjusted. 
Suicide is more likely at some periods of life 
than at others. 

4. One hypothesis suggests that rapidly 
developing regions attract persons who are 
seeking illusory objectives and are doomed 
to disappointment wherever they reside. 

5. Suicide reflects the subjective status of 
the individual rather than real, objective 
conditions. Many persons who do not com- 
mit suicide have more provocation than 
those who do. 

6. One does not have to assume that any- 
one who commits suicide is mentally ill, 
but one does have to agree that there is a 
difference in the personality of those who 
choose suicide to those who adopt a more 
realistic attitude of coping with their prob- 
lems on a survival basis. 

Dr. Scheele also informed NEUBERGER that 
the national advisory mental health council 
has approved funds for a research grant to 
study the psychology of suicides, with Prof. 
Edwin 8. Schneidman, University of 
Southern California, and Norman L. Far- 
berow as the principal investigators. This 
project is in progress and will be completed 
this year. 

In the United States in 1953, the latest 
year for which complete figures are avail- 
able, 15,947 persons killed themselves, and 
uncounted thousands made unsuccessful at- 
tempts. In Oregon in 1954, 254 persons died 
by suicide. 

Oregon suicides by counties are about pro- 
portional to population, with no apparent 
significance in the distribution. Clatsop 
County formerly had a high rate, but not in 
recent years. 

The coroner’s office logged 94 suicides in 
Multnomah County in 1954 and the same 
number in the first 11 months of 1955, so 
the year’s total will show an increase when 
the December figures are added in. 

State totals for 1955, now being compiled 
in the offices of the State board of health, 
are running about the same as for 1954. 

The tragedy of some 16,000 suicidal deaths 
in the United States and 250 in Oregon 
annually, year after year, is heightened by 
the knowledge that many of them could be 
prevented. 

A few suicides are committed calmly and 
deliberately to end unbearable pain and es- 
cape the slow ravages of an incurable disease. 
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The great majority of persons who kill them- 
selves do so in a mentally and emotionally 
disturbed state of ok aay the outward symp- 
toms are recognizable. 

Dr. William C. Menninger, nationally noted 
neuropsychiatrist and general secretary of 
the Menninger Foundation at Topeka, Kans., 
where many psychiatrists are trained, was 
a Portland visitor recently, and in an inter- 
view agreed with the premise that many sui- 
cides are preventable. 

“Any seriously depressed person is a po- 
tential suicide,” he said. But suppose a 
wife realizes that her husband is dangerously 
depressed, what can she do? Say he’s a work- 
ingman making $5,000 a year or less, where 
can she go for help? 

“People may tell her: ‘Your husband 
should see a psychiatrist.’ Of course, he 
should. If they can raise the money, he 
probably can get an appointment to see a 
psychiatrist month after next. That’s very 
likely to be too late. 

“In every city the size of Portland there 
should be a public mental-health clinic to 
which any disturbed person can go for com- 
petent advice. We have child-guidance 
clinics, but we need adult-guidance clinics, 
too.” 

Dr. Harold M. Erickson, State health officer, 
has given much study to the problem of 
Oregon's suicide rate. 

“You can't tell who is going to kill him- 
self,” he told the Oregonian. “But we know 
that anyone showing a sudden change in 
behavior is a suicide risk and should have 
close observation and the best consultation 
he can get. 

“Anyone threatening suicide should be 
confined immediately and should have psy- 
chiatric care. Just how all this is to be 
accomplished I don’t know, but we are work- 
ing toward it. 

“The best anyone with a case of mental 
disturbance or depression in his family can 
do now is to consult his family physician. 
One of the aims and accomplishments of 
modern medical teaching is to give some 
knowledge of psychiatric procedure to all doc- 
tors, rather than to give all such knowledge 
to a few specialists.” 

Among behavior traits Dr. Erickson men- 
tioned as indicating a disturbed emotional 
state are unusual silence and moodiness, un- 
usual talkativeness and sustained excite- 
ment, an unusual tendency to laugh or weep 
easily, or a tendency to be easily upset. 

Rev. Ludovic J. Derouin, in his 15 years 
as chaplain of Providence hospital, Portland, 
has given spiritual counsel to scores of per- 
sons who made serious attempts or, as he 
says, “gestures” at suicide. Earlier, his ex- 
perience included service as chaplain at 
Oregon State institutions, particularly the 
penitentiary and the State hospital, where 
he ministered to thousands of disturbed or 
maladjusted persons. 

“Religion is the best answer,” he told the 
Oregonian. Most persons who attempt 
suicide have put God out of their lives. When 
they get into trouble, what have they got? 
Natural laws? Natural laws won't help you. 

“Persons with a firm belief in any sub- 
stantial faith—Catholic, Protestant or Jew- 
ish—rarely attempt suicide. Their faith 
gives them the fortitude to bear their share of 
suffering. Through religion they have a 
source of help in solving their problems.” 

Father Derouin is glad that many of his 
suicide-attempt patients are living useful 
lives without recurrence of gestures at self- 
destruction. “I know I helped some of them,” 
he said. “They have told me so.“ 

One more quote from Dr. Menninger: 

“You are talking about suicide as if it 
were an independent entity. It isn’t. It is 
only one symptom of maladjustment. It goes 
right along with other symptoms. such as 
alcoholism, wife-beating, accident prone- 


ness, absenteeism, drug addiction, and reck- 
less driving. 
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“You can’t eliminate one symptom with- 
out attacking the whole problem of mental 
health. Trying to solve the suicide problem 
alone is like trying to cure the patient’s fever 
while overlooking his pneumonia.” 

Attacking the mental health problem as a 
whole are many agencies, including the 
Mental Health Association of Oregon, and the 
National Mental Health Association of which 
it is a part. Serious studies also are being 
made under Federal Government auspices at 
the National Mental Health Institute of the 
Public Health Service at Bethesda, Md. 

One opinion in which leading students of 
the problem appear to agree is that, nation- 
ally and locally, many lives are being wasted 
that could be saved, and that increasing and 
improving facilities for psychiatric counsel- 
ing would pay big dividends, 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., January 20, 1956. 
Hon. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senate. 

Dran SENATOR NEUBERGER: In accordance 
with the promise contained in my letter of 
January 12, in response to your letter of Jan- 
uary 11, concerning suicide rates in the 
Pacific Coast States, I am writing at this 
time to give you some additional information 
which I have been able to secure from 
sources within the Public Health Service. 

The problem of suicide is indeed an im- 
portant one, and has become increasingly 
recognized by public-health people during 
the last decade or so. The rate of suicide 
per 100,000 has shown considerable fluctua- 
tion during the period of 1900 to 1950, which 
represents a convenient 50-year span for 
purposes of reference, but have not in the 
long run shown any definite trend or con- 
sistent pattern of change during that period. 
The rate per 100,000 for the entire country 
in 1900 was 10.2; in 1950, the corresponding 
figure was 11.4. During that time the high 
rates were as follows: 1915, 16.2; 1932, 17:4; 
1940, 14.4. You will recognize immediately 
that these years with high rates were times 
of unusual stress and difficulty in the coun- 
try. It would be impossible to assert, how- 
ever, that these suicide rates can be casually 
related to the imminence of war or to eco- 
nomic stress, but it is true that the high 
suicide rates do coincide with such periods. 
In summary, then, the suicide rate is one 
which appears to fluctuate in a fairly marked 
manner over the period of time, but does not 
show a tendency to rise or fall in any con- 
sistent manner over a long period of time. 

Its importance as a cause of death has 
increased in terms of rank order during this 
50-year span primarily because some of the 
other causes of death have decreased mark- 
edly while suicide has remained relatively 
stable except for periodic variations. It 
should also be pointed out that there are 
some consistent regional differences through- 
out the country during the same span of 
years. The Pacific Coast States tend to run 
relatively high while the East, South, Cen- 
tral, Southwest, and South Central States 
have low rates. Other regions have inter- 
mediate values which are around the na- 
tional average or slightly above or below this 
figure, 

In view of the fact that there are rather 
marked regional differences, one must assume 
that there are very complex factors at work 
determining suicide rates. First, the data 
which are available are not age adjusted, and 
it is quite conceivable that part of the differ- 
ences may be related to this factor, since 
suicide is known to be more likely at some 
periods of life than at others. Second, there 
may be highly complex factors which deter- 
mine migration of individuals, causing those 
with high suicide tendencies to populate 
some parts of the country in preference to 
others, One hypothesis would suggest that 
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people who go to the regions which are rap- 
idly developing and which have not estab- 
lished all of the rigidities of our established 
social milieu in the older parts of the coun- 
try, may be those who are seeking illusory 
objectives which are doomed to disappoint- 
ment regardless of the actual locale in which 
they reside. I would stress again that this 
is a hypothesis, but it does somewhat square 
with the relative rates in various parts of the 
country. It should be stressed, too, that 
suicide is in fact a reflection of the status 
of the individual rather than a mirror of ob- 
jective, real conditions. It is perfectly obvi- 
ous that many people who do not commit su- 
icide face extreme disappointment, depriva- 
tion, and reverses, On the other hand, those 
who do commit the act frequently have prov- 
ocation which is minor in comparison with 
that of other people who eschew the solu- 
tion. It is a personal environmental rela- 
tionship that is involved, and sudden changes 
for better or worse may cause a change in 
rate. Therefore, one does not have to as- 
sume that anyone who commits suicide is 
mentally ill, but one does have to agree that 
there is a definite difference in the personal- 
ity structure of those who choose this mode 
of adaptation to those who adopt a more 
realistic attitude of coping with their prob- 
lems on a survival basis. 

Specifically, it has been suggested that 
suicide is likely to be the highest among 
those who have relatively little indentifica- 
tion with the established social order as 
evidenced by the many indications of group 
membership and community involvement. 
Single people show a higher rate than do 
married persons, as do those living in disor- 
ganized social milieus. Insofar as the Pa- 
cific Coast States have any prevailing condi- 
tions of an economic or industrial nature 
that tend to cast large numbers of people 
into the role of the segregated and not estab- 
lished individuals, one would expect the rate 
to be correspondingly high, 

The National Advisory Mental Health 
Council has approved funds for a research 
grant to study the psychology of suicides 
with Prof. Edwin S. Shneidman, University 
of Southern California, and Norman L, Far- 
berow as the principal investigators. This 
project which will be completed in 1956, is 
now in progress. 

Perhaps what has been said represents 
enough in the way of speculation. It should 
be clear that suicide represents a special 
problem in terms of the ability of people to 
meet their difficulties. It is rather doubt- 
ful whether it would be desirable at this time 
to initiate special studies vis-a-vis the prob- 
lem of suicide, since probably the basic and 
clinical research being conducted at the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health and many 
of the studies supported through the grant 
program will contribute to an understanding 
of the dynamics of the suicide mechanism. 
It would seem that an epidemiological ap- 
proach might well await further clarification 
of some of the problems of personality struc- 
ture and that the field studies you suggest 
could be fruitfully considered in a future, 
although not distant, context. 

Because of your interest in the problem, 
I believe you will find the three articles 
listed provocative and enlightening: 

An Epidemiologic Analysis of Suicide, by 
John E. Gordon, M. D., Erich Lindemann, 
M. D., Johannes Ipsen, M. D., and Warren T. 
Vaughan, Jr., M. D.; pages 136-175. The 
article appears in Epidemiology of Mental 
Disorder. Papers presented at a round table 
at the 1949 annual conference of the Mil- 
bank Memorial Fund, November 16-17, 1949, 

Suicide Prevention as a Public Health 
Problem, by Dr. John F. Oliver, appearing in 
American Journal of Public Health, the 
American Public Health Association, Novem- 
ber 1954, volume 44, No. 11. 

Suicide—An Epidemiologic Analysis, by 
James Weiss, M. D., appearing in Psychiatric 
Quarterly, April 1954. 
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The last article includes a good bibliog- 
raphy, in case you wish to explore the subject 
further. 

It is gratifying to know of your interest 
in a problem which is of real concern to those 
of us in the public health field. If there is 
anything further I can do to be of assist- 
ance, please call on me, 

Sincerely yours, 
LEONARD A. SCHEELE, 
Surgeon General, 


“THE MONTANA CONTINGENT” OF 
THE NAVAL AIR RESERVE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to be allowed to 
speak for 2 extra minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Payne in the chair). Is there objection 
to the request of the Senator from Mon- 
tana? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator may proceed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Congress and the Department of De- 
fense have been disturbed in recent 
months over the effectiveness and prog- 
ress of our military Reserve programs. 
The Reserve programs are being con- 
tinually reorganized and subject to re- 
vision. ‘However, in reading the March 
12 issue of the Great Falls Tribune, 
Great Falls, Mont., I*found some en- 
couragement insofar as it concerns the 
Naval Air Reserve. 

The Tribune carries an article about 
a group of 13 Montana naval offi- 
cers and pilots, sometimes referred to as 
the “Montana contingent” of VF-901 
Naval Air Reserve Fighter Squadron. 
These men travel an unbelievable 
amount of road miles each month in or- 
der to attend weekend drill periods with 
the Naval Air Station at Spokane, Wash. 

This group constitutes only 60 percent 
of the pilot strength of Fighter Squad- 
ron VF-901 but each lives in Montana 
and each travels the distance involved 
at his own expense and on his own time. 
This is an example of the enthusiasm 
we need in our Reserve programs 
throughout the Nation. 

During bad weather, it takes some 
members of the Montana contingent” 
at least 36 hours over slick mountain 
roads to make the round trip by auto- 
mobile. On occasion these roads are 
impassable and the pilots travel by com- 
mercial or private aircraft. 

Because no airlift is provided by the 
Naval Air Station, the group of men has 
traveled over 11,174 total miles a month 
for the last 3 years. The total time 
spent on the road amounts to an in- 
credible 347 hours a month, according 
to the Tribune article. 

This does not include the annual 2- 
week training cruises each pilot must 
attend nor the special cruises which are 
sometimes necessary for efficient flying 
practices. 

This same group recently completed a 
transitional training period in the 
changeover from propeller-driven air- 
craft to jet aircraft. Now each pilot 
has been “checked out” and has flown 
over 50 hours in the F9F-6 Cougar 
near-sonie Navy jet. 

Mr. President, I ask that the names 
of the Naval Air Reserve officers in the 
“Montana contingent” be printed at this 
point in my remarks, 
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There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Lt. N. E. Lieberg, Helena; Lt. N. Sevalstad, 
Jr., Wise River; Lt. R. A. Taylor, Chinook; 
Lt. A. N. Hellsmark, Livingston; Lt. W. H. 
Green, Havre, and Lt. S. E. Stanley, Great 
Falls; Comdr. R. J. Anderson, Havre; Lt. F. 
D. Mahrt, Great Falls; Lt. C. E. McPherson, 
Helena; Lt. M. P. Volkman, Great Falls; Lt. 
A. G. Christensen, Kalispell; Lt. Comdr. Daly, 
Missoula, and Lt. C. W. Timmerman, Boulder. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. The enthusiasm 
and active interest in the Naval Reserve 
shown by the 13 pilots is not limited to 
these men, as there are many more 
Naval reservists in Washington, Idaho, 
and Montana who are active in the 
weekend training program at the Spo- 
kane Naval Air Station. 

The disheartening thing about all of 
this is that the Secretary of the Navy 
has issued an order closing the Spokane 
Naval Air Station at Geiger Field as of 
June 30, 1956. This unit has been rec- 
ognized as one of the finest in the entire 
Naval Air Reserve, but it is being closed. 
This is the only Naval Reserve station 
offering jet training located in the area 
west of Minneapolis, northwest of Den- 
ver, and north of Oakland. The closing 
of this station will leave the entire 
Northwest without a single Naval Re- 
serve jet-training facility. 

The order to close this station was 
brought to the attention of the senior 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son] and the junior Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jackson] early this month, 
whereupon they called a meeting with 
naval officials, attempting to arrive at 
an understanding of the situation. The 
net result of the meeting was a joint 
letter of protest sent to the Secretary of 
the Navy, signed by the Senators and 
several Representatives from the States 
of Washington, Idaho, and Montana. I 
ask unanimous consent that this letter, 
dated March 7, 1956, be printed in the 
Record at this point as a part of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
March 7, 1956. 
Hon. CHARLES S. THOMAS, 
Secretary of the Navy, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

My DEAR MR. SECRETARY: Yesterday, at our 
request, Rear Adm. W. L. Rees, Assistant 
Chief of Naval Operations (Air) met with us, 
or our representatives, to discuss the an- 
nounced closing of the Naval Air Station, 
Spokane, by June 30, 1956. 

At this meeting the following facts were 
developed: 

The Spokane Naval Air Station is the only 
Naval Reserve Station offering jet training 
located in the area west of Minneapolis, 
northwest of Denver, and north of Oakland. 
Closing of the Spokane station will, there- 
fore, leave one-quarter of the Nation with- 
out a single Naval Reserve jet training 
facility. 

We have been provided with conflicting 
figures on the number of Reserve personnel 
affiliated with the Spokane Naval Air Sta- 
tion. Information received from Spokane 
indicates 112 jet pilots are affiliated. An 
informal Navy report by telephone on March 
5 quoted a lower figure. Yesterday, Admiral 
Rees presented figures which differed from 
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both accounts. Despite these conflicts, it 
is evident that a large number of trained 
jet aviators will be lost if the Spokane activ- 
ity is closed—at a time when the Soviets 
outnumber us 2 to 1 in jet flyers. 

On a money basis alone, as you know, it 
costs about $100,000 to train a jet pilot. If 
only 50 trained men were lost because of the 
Spokane elosing it would mean a $5 million 
waste. But this tells only a small part of 
the story. When pilots are needed, they will 
be needed immediately, and no amount of 
money will give us a single additional 
trained man soon enough. 

At the meeting yesterday, Admiral Rees 
indicated Spokane will be closed with the 
expectation that losses in Reserve personnel 
in that area will be made up when a new 
facility is constructed near Portland. As 
you know, a new base at Portland will not 
be available for at least 3 years. Therefore, 
even if the proposition were accepted, we 
cannot see the justification for cutting off 

ps 100 trained men at Spokane im- 
mediately with the expectation of making up 
the loss in a few years. We do not believe 
we should relinquish our “birds in hand” 
in the hope of eventually getting more 
“birds in the bush.” 

Furthermore, we cannot accept the propo- 
sition that the Spokane facility should be 
replaced by the new one proposed at Port- 
land. The investments made at Spokane are 
just beginning to bear fruit because of the 
recent enrollment of returning fleet naval 
aviators. The number of reservists at Spo- 
kane is increasing; and these men come from 
eastern Oregon, Idaho, Montana, and from 
points in Washington, as far away as Seattle. 

The Navy has done an admirable job in its 
Air Reserve program, When the Korean con- 
flict broke out, Navy and Marine Corps pilots 
were recalled to active duty and went into 
action immediately. The contribution of 
these men who went from civilian life directly 
to war, is one of the most inspiring examples 
of patriotic sacrifice in our history. The men 
now training at Spokane include many of 
those who made this contribution, as well as 
others of the same quality and courage who 
are prepared to make a similar sacrifice. It 
is inconceivable to us that the Navy will now 
abandon men who have devoted so much of 
their time, at personal risk and inconven- 
ience, to the Nation's defense. 

If it is money that is lacking, we are more 
than willing to support appropriations for 
the small additional expenditure which will 
enable us to retain the irreplaceable know- 
how of these trained men. 

We urge you to reconsider this decision 
and retain the Spokane Naval Air Station; 
we respectfully request that the closure order 
be rescinded, at least until such time as you 
provide us with proof that our Reserve capa- 
bility will not be dissipated. 

Sincerely yours, 

JAMES Murray, United States Senator; 
MIKE MANSFIELD, United States Sena- 
tor; Warren G. MacNnuson, United 
States Senator; Henry M. Jackson, 
United States Senator; WALT HORAN, 
Member of Congress; LEE METCALF, 
Member of Congress; Don MAGNUSON, 
Member of Congress; HENRY C. DWOR- 
SHAK, United States Senator; HERMAN 
WELKER, United States Senator. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. In conclusion, I 
wish to say that there is no doubt in 
my mind that the curtailment of such 
an active unit will severely hamper the 
capabilities of our Naval Reserve. 

Mr. JACKSON, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, MANSFIELD. I am delighted to 
yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. I commend the dis- 
‘tinguished junior Senator from Mon- 
tana for a very fine statement in con- 
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nection with the announced closing of 
the large Naval Reserve training center 
at Spokane. With all the talk which has 
been going on about building up our re- 
serves, it seems almost incredible that 
at this stage the Navy should announce 
the closing of the only jet air training 
center west of the Mississippi and north 
of California. 

If we are to encourage an interest in 
our Reserve program and to build it up, 
certainly there is a very positive need 
for the continuation of the installation 
at Spokane, which has the enthusiastic 
support of the naval airmen from Idaho, 
Montana, and Washington. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to take this occasion publicly to 
commend the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. Jackson], 
and his colleague, the senior Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson], for 
the leading part they have taken in try- 
ing to keep alive the naval air station 
at Spokane, Wash., and to bring about 
a rescinding of the order issued by the 
Secretary of the Navy closing the sta- 
tion as of June 30, 1956. I assure the 
Senators from Washington that the Sen- 
ators from Idaho and Montana will be 
very happy indeed to be of all possible 
assistance to them in their endeavor to 
prevent the closing of the station. 


CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS TO IN- 
FLUENCE VOTES OF MEMBERS OF 
CONGRESS OR DECISIONS OF THE 
EXECUTIVE BRANCH 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the 
Senate has authorized a special com- 
mittee, the purpose of which is to check 
lobbying activities with particular em- 
phasis upon the possibility that cam- 
paign contribution might have been 
made for the intended purpose of either 
influencing votes by the Members of 
Congress or influencing decisions by of- 
ficials in the executive departments. 

In this connection, last week, on 
March 12, 13, 14, and 15, there appeared 
in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch a series 
of articles giving a detailed account of 
how a Joseph Mitchell, owner of the Jef- 
ferson Loan Co. and various other en- 
terprises, with offices in St. Louis, Mo., 
had in 1948 made an offer to contribute 
$70,000 to the Democratic National 
Committee at a time when he was ask- 
ing the finance director of that com- 
mittee to intercede with both the De- 
partment of Justice and the Treasury 
Department to stop prosecution on his 
pending $1 million tax case. 

According to these articles it is alleged 

that the finance director of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, Mr. S. Acey 
Carraway, to whom the offer was made, 
did intercede with the Department of 
Justice in an attempt to stop prosecu- 
tion. 
These articles also contain allegations 
that a $5,000 gift under the guise of a 
loan was made to this same official of 
the Democratic National Committee 
along with a gift of $2,500 fur coat to the 
wife of a prominent political figure, who 
likewise was intervening in this case. . 

It should be pointed out that in these 
same articles there is a denial by Mr. 
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Mitchell that he gave the committee any 
money. 

Mr. S. Acey Carraway, then the finance 
director of the Democratie National 
Committee to whom the alleged offer was 
made, does not deny the offers having 
been made, but he does say that he re- 
fused to accept the donation after being 
informed by former Assistant Attorney 
General T. Lamar Caudle that Mr. 
Mitchell was having income-tax trouble. 

The Congressman referred to likewise 
denies that he accepted this $70,000 con- 
tribution after he found that Mr. Car- 
raway was afraid to touch it, 

But Mr. Vernon F. Neubauer, then the 
president of the Jefferson Loan Co.— 
owned by Mr. Mitchell—says he heard 
Mr. Mitchell offer the $70,000 and that 
later Mr. Mitchell told him that he had 
paid the money. 

There seems to be no denial, however, 
that this $70,000 offer of a campaign 
contribution to the Democratic National 
Committee was made by a man at a time 
when he was being charged with a large 
tax deficiency and that it was made 
through an official of the Democratic 
National Committee or a Member of 
Congress, both of whom were being asked 
to intervene, and who did intervene, in 
his case. 

Unquestionably, this raises serious 
questions of propriety, and I join the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch when in their edi- 
torial of March 14, they state: 

Here, in broad outline, is a story which 
certainly demands full investigation by the 
Department of Justice and by the proper 
congressional committee. More than that, 
it is a mandate for the adoption of legislation 
which would make such situations less 
probable, 


I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle appearing in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch of March 13, 1956, followed by 
the other articles appearing under dates 
of March 12, 14, and 15 and the editorial 
of March 14, 1956, all be incorporated in 
the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the Rrcorp, as follows: 

[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 

March 13, 1956] 

Girt TO TRUMAN CAMPAIGN FUND OFFERED IN 
1948 By Tax EvADER—JOSEPH MITCHELL Sam 
To Have APPEARED at Democratic HEAD- 
QUARTERS WITH MONEY IN PAPER Bac 

(By James A, Kearns, Jr.) 

Joseph Mitchell, owner of Jefferson Loan 
Co., which had offices in St. Louis, offered to 
contribute a large sum of money to the 
Democratie National Committee near the 
close of the 1948 presidential campaign 
when Mitchell was making strenuous ef- 
forts to avoid prosecution for income-tax 
evasion, the Post-Dispatch learned today. 

S. Acey Carraway, who was then finance 
director for the financially hard-pressed 
Democratic National Committee, told how 
Mitchell appeared at the committee's office 
in Washington with a brown paper sack con- 
taining cash. 

“He said he wanted to contribute a large 
amount,” Carraway, who now lives in Alex- 
andria, Va., said, “I don’t recall how much 
it was, but it was substantial.” 

Vernon F. Neubauer, then president of 
Jefferson Loan and now under a 2-year 
prison sentence for using the mails to de- 
fraud, told the Post-Dispatch he heard 
Mitchell agree to provide $70,000 to pay for 
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nationwide broadcasts of two of President 
Truman's closing talks in the campaign. 
REJECTED BY CARRAWAY 

Carraway said he rejected Mitchell's offer 
on the advice of T. Lamar Caudle, then head 
of the Justice Department's Tax. Division, 
although he heard later the donation had 
been made. Neubauer said Mitchell told 
him he had paid the money. 

Caudle was quoted by a subordinate at a 
congressional hearing as having said that 
Representative Frank W. BOYKIN (Democrat, 
of Alabama) “went ahead and took the 
money” despite Caudle’s advice. BOYKIN 
and Caudle were accused by the witness of 
having intervened to discourage prosecution 
of Mitchell. 

Mitchell emphatically denied to the Post- 
Dispatch that he gave any money to the 
‘Democratic National Committee. BOYKIN 
declared he had no knowledge of the re- 
ported contribution and did not handle any 
of the money. Caudle has denied making 
the statement about Borxuy attributed to 
hin. 

Carraway confirmed that Neubauer was 
present when Mitchell appeared at the 
Democratic committee’s headquarters in the 
Ring Building in 1948 with his bag of cash 
and offered a large contribution, 

CARRAWAY’'S STORY 

Explaining his part in the meeting, Car- 
Taway said: 

“I knew Joe Mitchell was in tax trouble 
and I called Lamar Caudle, who advised me 
not to take any money from him. 

“I heard later that the money had been 
donated and, on one occasion, I asked Joseph 
L. Blythe, then Democratic National Com- 
mittee treasurer, about it and he denied the 
money had been contributed. 

“On this occasion, I warned him about 
Mitchell being in tax trouble and told him 
what Caudle told me—not to take the 
money.” 

Carraway added: “Tf the $70,000 went into 
the committee, it didn’t go in through me.” 

Blythe is now dead. 

As disclosed yesterday by the Post-Dis- 
patch, Carraway interceded with Government 
Officials in Mitchell’s behalf after receiving 
$5,000 from Jefferson Loan Co. in early 1949. 
Only $100 of the $5,000, carried as a loan on 
books of Mitchell's firm, has been repaid. 


NEUBAVER'S ACCOUNT 


Neubauer, in his account of circumstances 
relating to Mitchell’s offer to the Democratic 
National Committee, told the Post-Dispatch: 

“I went to New York City to attend a con- 
vention of the National Council of Commer- 
cial Receivable Companies and, upon my ar- 
rival, I received a telephone call from Mo- 
bile, Ala., from Mrs, Joe Mitchell with the 
request that I contact her husband, who was 
stopping at the Hotel Washington in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

“T then placed a call to Mr. Mitchell at the 
Hotel Washington and he requested that 
I come to Washington and I did. If my 
memory serves me correctly, it was the fol- 
Towing day. 

“In Washington, Mr. Mitchell introduced 
me to Mr. Acey Carraway in the Ring Build- 
ing, where the national headquarters of the 
National Democratic Committee was main- 
tained, and discyssion followed regarding 
making a contribution to the National Demo- 
cratic Committee. 

“Mr. Joe Mitchell and his brother-in-law, 
Sam Ripps, were being investigated by the 
Internal Revenue Department. 

TREASURY ABOUT EMPTY 


“It was indicated at the time that the na- 
tional treasury of the committee was just 
about empty and contributions were coming 
in the amount of $5 and $10 denominations, 
and it was necessary to raise $70,000 in order 
to pay for 2 national broadcasts by Presi- 
dent Truman—1 from Boston, Mass., and the 
other from Madison Square Garden in New 
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York, which were scheduled to come up very 


“In fact, the statement was made that the 
broadcasting company had told them that 
the money for each broadcast, which was 
$35,000, would have to be deposited in a 
New York bank 24 hours before the sched- 
uled time in order to continue to hold that 
time open. 

“Mr. Mitchell had brought a certain 
amount of cash money with him, apparent- 
ly intending to pay for just one of the broad- 
easts, but finally made the statement that 
he would pay for both of them if they 
couldn't get the money anywhere else. 

“Part of the money that was brought to 
Washington by Mr. Mitchell, I was told, was 
put up by his brother-in-law, Mr. Sam Ripps, 
who was in tax trouble with him.” 

MONEY IN PAPER BAG 

Mitchell often carried as much as $50,000 
to $60,000 in cash in an ordinary paper bag 
in his transactions, believing that thieves 
would not suspect he was carrying large 
sums in that manner, Neubauer explained. 

He said that Mitchell, needing more money 
to complete arrangements for paying for the 
broadcasts, instructed Neubauer to eall the 
Jefferson Loan Co.'s office in St. Louis and 
have several checks forwarded to New York. 

“Mr. Mitchell told me at that time he 
would need the money for only a very short 
time and would return it to the Jefferson 
Loan Co. within 30 days.” Neubauer related, 
adding that the loan was repaid later. 

“I returned to New York City the next day 
and Mr. Mitchell followed me in a day or 
two. Checks which I received from the St. 
Louis office of the Jefferson Loan Co. were 
turned over to Mr. Mitchell and he told 
me he had an appointment with Blythe, 
who had an office in New York, to make 
the final payment for the broadcast, which 
was to originate at Madison Square Garden 
in New York City. 

“I was further informed that part of this 
money also for this broadcast was to be put 
up by Mr. Sam Ripps.” 


COMMITTEE HARD PRESSED 


Neubauer fixed the date of the Washington 
meeting as the latter part of October 1948. 
At the time, the Democratic National Com- 
mittee was hard pressed for funds, since 
Truman was conceded little chance to defeat 
the Republican candidate, Thomas E. Dewey. 

The Truman campaign talks for which 
Mitchell offered to. foot the bill were ones 
given in Boston and in Madison Square 
Garden in New York, Neubauer said, adding 
that they were the second and third to last 
speeches by the Democratic candidate be- 
fore the election. 

Neubauer said Mitchell, who went to pris- 
on in 1950 on a 3-year sentence after his 
determined effort to avoid prosecution 
failed, requested him to attempt to recover 
the $70,000 alleged provided for the two 
broadcasts. 

Neubauer stated he went to Washington, 
saw Carraway and informed him of his mis- 
sion. He said he knows of no further devel- 
opment in the matter. Carraway denied 
Neubauer ever came to him in that con- 
nection. 

Mitchell, whose home is in Mobile, Ala., 
also denied asking Carraway to seek return 
of any money. 

“I have never contributed a dime to the 
Democratic Party nationally,” Mitchell said, 
although he acknowledged he made dona- 
tions to local compaigns. 

One of the officials whom Carraway said 
he called in regard to Mitchell's tax troubles 
was Caudle, who was subsequently fired at 
President Truman’s personal direction and 
now faces trial here on an indictment charg- 
ing him with conspiracy to defraud the Goy- 
ernment in another tax case. 

Caudle was the central figure in a search- 
ing inquiry by a House subcommittee in 
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1951 and 1952 into circumstances surround- 

ing the long delay in proseeuting Mitchell 

and Ripps on the tax evasion charges. The 

committee showed considerable interest in 

the two men had made big contri- 

butions to the National Democratic Commit- 
AID TOLD CAUDLE OF RUMORS 

An Assistant A General, John H. 
Mitchell (not related to Joseph Mitchell) 
testified he told Caudle, his superior in the 
Tax Division, of rumors current in Alabama 
that Caudle and Representative BOYKIN had 
“fixed” the Mitchell-Ripps tax case. 

“Mr. Caudle's name and Mr. BoyKIN’s name 
had both been bandied around as having 
fixed the case,” John Mitchell testified. 
“There was also the statement that these 
men (Joseph Mitchell and Ripps) had made 
u substantial contribution to the national 
committee and some promise by Mr. BOYKIN 
that the tax case would not be prosecuted.” 

The Government official, describing a dis- 
cussion he had with Boxx on the pending 
Mitchell-Ripps income tax ease, said: 

“He, in one of his conversations, had told 
me what fine people these were, and what 
good friends they were of his, and what good 
friends they had been to the party and that, 
in effect, they were the victims of spleen and 
malice and racial prejudice, and it would be 
& grave miscarriage of justice if they would 
be prosecuted.” 


CAUDLE TELLS OF WARNING 

Caudle, questioned sharply by committee 
members as to how he handled the tax case, 
said at one point: 

“I remember sometime in 1948 when I got 
rumors that these men might try to make 
some contribution to the Democratie com- 
mittee, Mr. Joe Blythe was treasurer then 
and I knew that the Democratic Committee 
was hard up and did not have anything, you 
will remember. 

“And I called up Mr. Blythe and told him 
under no circumstances to accept a contri- 
bution from these taxpayers, because of the 
rumors I had heard about the ease—under no 
circumstance. Mr. Joe Blythe is dead now, 
and he is not here to eonfirm those things.” 

Representative JonN W. BYRNES, of Wiscon- 
sin, a committee member, asked Caudle how 
he happened to call Blythe. 

Caudle replied that he had heard “rumors 
and gossip” to the effect Mitchell and Ripps 
might make a substantial contribution to 
the Democratic Committee and he wanted to 
avoid any embarrassment for the commit- 
tee. 

REPORTS OF PROMISED FREEDOM 

Byrnes then inquired if John Mitchell had 
not told Caudle of reports that the tax case 
defendants were promised freedom from 
prosecution if they gave $50,000 to $75,000 to 
the Democratic National Committee. 

Caudle said he recalled hearing the two 
men had made a substantial contribution 
but he denied knowing any details. 

The former head of the Tax Division said 
he never made an investigation to determine 
if reports of the contributions were true. 

Carraway, who was on the payroll of the 
Democratic National Committee from De- 
cember 31, 1945, to February 3, 1951, told the 
Post-Dispatch that he, Caudle, Boykin, and 
Joseph Mitchell had been fishing and hunt- 
ing companions. 

He contended there was no connection be- 
tween the $5,000 he received from Mitchell's 
Jefferson Loan Co., and calls he made to Gov- 
ernment officials in behalf of the tax evader, 
both while Mitchell was trying to escape 
prosecution and, later, to obtain a parole 
from prison, i 

Carraway said the $5,000 was “simply a 
loan—nothing more.” Neubauer delivered 
the check to him at Hotel Jefferson in St. 
Louis. Principal and interest now total mor 
than $6,000. 7 
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Carraway now lives in Alexandria, Va., and 
has been associated since leaving the Demo- 
cratic Committee with a firm formed to ob- 
tain defense-contract work. He is in Tal- 
lahassee, Fla., in connection with a $39 mil- 
lion suit filed against Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
in a contract dispute. 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of March 
12, 1956 


Party OFFICIAL WHO INTERCEDED FOR Tax 
Evaver Gor $5,000 Loan—Money LENT BY 
JOSEPH MIrcHELL’s Firm TO S. ACEY CAR- 
RAWAY, FORMER DEMOCRATIC FINANCE CHIEF 


(By Theodore C. Link) 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA., March 12.—S. Acey Car- 
raway interceded with Government officials 
in behalf of income-tax evader Joseph 
Mitchell after receiving $5,000 from Mitch- 
ell’s loan firm in St. Louis when Carraway 
was finance director for the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, the Post-Dispatch was 
told today. 

The $5,000, given to Carraway in early 
1949 and carried on the company’s books 
as a loan represented by his unsecured note, 
has not been repaid. In the last 7 years 
Carraway has made only a $100 payment. 
Principal and interest now total more than 

000. 

9 acknowledged to the Post-Dis- 
patch that he made calls to Government 
officials on Mitchell’s behalf after getting 
the money, although he denied there was 
any connection. These calls were made dur- 
ing Mitchell’s determined attempt to escape 
prosecution and, later, to get out of prison 
on parole. He did not succeed. 

Thereon Lamar Caudle, then head of the 
Justice Department's Tax Division, was con- 
tacted frequently in the Mitchell matter, 
Carraway said. The Democratic Committee 
official contended that he was only making 
routine checks to determine the status of 
the case. 

CAUDLE INTERVENED 


Testimony before a congressional commit- 
tee in 1951 disclosed that Caudle had inter- 
vened to discourage prosecution of Mitchell 
and Mitchell's brother-in-law, Sam Ripps, 
for income-tax evasion. When one of 
Caudle’s subordinates insisted on going 
ahead and finally obtained convictions, 
Caudle ordered that no more tax cases be 
assigned to him. 

Later fired at the personal order of Pres- 
ident Harry S. Truman, Caudle is 1 of 3 
men under indictment in St. Louis as a 
result of an investigation into tax scandals 
in the Truman administration. 

Carraway, who left the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee in 1951 and now lives in 
Alexandria, Va., near Washington, said he 
saw nothing wrong in receiving $5,000 from 
Mitchell’s Jefferson Loan Co. in 1949. 

“It was just a loan—a purely personal 
matter,” he told the Post-Dispatch. “It 
had nothing to do with Mitchell’s tax 
troubles. 

“I knew Mitchell was in the lendirg busi- 
ness and I needed money to help finance the 
purchase of two pieces of farm property. 
They were large, run-down places at Ma- 
nassas, Va. 

“I went to Mitchell and he said he would 
take care of me. I offered to give him a 
second or third mortgage as security, but 
he wouldn’t listen to me.” 

His acquaintance with Mitchell was 
through Representative Frank W. BOYKIN, 
Democrat, Alabama, who is still in Congress, 
Carraway said. He came to know Caudle 
through the same source, he added. 

CUT REDTAPE 

Carraway insisted to the Post-Dispatch he 
did nothing more for Joseph Mitchell while 
working for the Democratic National Com- 
mittee than he would for anyone, 

“I did what all the others do on the na- 
tional committees—Democratic and Repub- 
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lican. I called people in Government, made 
appointments and cut redtape as much as 
I could. It was just routine.” 

Details of how the $5,000 loan was ar- 
ranged were described by Vernon F. Neu- 
bauer, then president of the Mitchell-con- 
trolled Jefferson Loan Co., with offices at 
818 Olive Street, St. Louis. Neubauer was 
sentenced last Friday to serve 2 years in a 
penitentiary for using the mails to defraud 
by sending out false audits of the loan firm 
to obtain bank loans. 

“Carraway came to St. Louis, stopping at 
the Hotel Jefferson,” Neubauer related. “Mr. 
Mitchell, whose home is in Mobile, Ala., also 
was in St. Louis at this time. 

“I don’t know if they came to St. Louis 
by prearrangement or not, but Mr. Mitchell 
requested that I make Mr. Carraway a $5,000 
loan without any credit information what- 
soever, secured only by a note signed by 
Carraway. 

“I personally delivered a check for $5,000 
to Acey Carraway the same day. He was in 
his room at the Jefferson Hotel.” 


COMPANY IN RECEIVERSHIP 


Neubauer said no repayment on the $5,000 
was made until after the company went into 
receivership in 1952. 

“When I pressed for payment, Carraway 
made a trip to Mobile to see Mitchell, who 
then had all the company records sent there 
and it was taken out of my hands,” he said. 

“That was between May 23 and October 
1, 1953. I took no part in the discussion 
regarding sending the records to Mobile.” 

Carraway recalled going to Mobile to see 
Mitchell when he was called upon to make a 
payment. 

“I talked to Mitchell and offered to sell the 
remaining part of my farm, but he told me 
not to go that far, although some payment 
should be made on the loan,” Carraway re- 
lated. He then told of paying $100. 

When asked why he had been so delin- 
quent, Carraway said: 

“From the time I got the $5,000, all the 
business ventures I went into did not suc- 
ceed. I sold some of the Manassas property 
and made a little profit on it, but that was 
merely ‘eating money’ and I couldn’t pay 
off anything on the loan.” 

The Manassas farms acquired by Carra- 
way with help of the $5,000 arranged through 
his friend, Mitchell, include a 221-acre tract 
and house bought for $21,000 and a 208-acre 
tract and house, for which he paid $15,500. 

He said he later sold the smaller farm for 
$50,000 after “making improvements.” A 
tenant occupies the remaining farm. 

Carraway, a celery farmer at Sanford, Fla., 
joined the Democratic National Committee 
in Washington in 1945 at $6,000 a year. His 
salary was raised to $10,000 in 1947 and he 
was making that amount when he left early 
in 1951. He was the committee's finance 
director in 1947, 1948, and 1949. he said. 

“We were fishing and hunting com- 
panions—BoyKIN, Caudle, Joe, and myself,” 
he stated. “We went to Borxtn’s place in 
Mobile on a number of occasions.” 

At a hearing in 1951 before a House com- 
mittee investigating tax law enforcement, 
John H. Mitchell, then an Assistant Attorney 
General, testified that Boxxix, as well as 
Caudle, intervened to discourage prosecu- 
tion of Joseph Mitchell for income tax 
evasion. 

BASIS OF TAX CHARGES 


The tax evasion charges against Mitchell 
and Ripps grew out of their operation of 
Gulf Coast Tobacco Co., which sold millions 
of dollars’ worth of jewelry to Army post 
exchanges and Navy ships’ service stores dur- 
ing World War II. 

Internal revenue agents, who found the 
company kept two sets of books, figured 
the income taxes paid the Government were 
$700,000 to $1,300,000 less than they should 
have been, because of understatement of 
income. 
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Use was made of the Jefferson Loan Co. in 
St. Louis in the involved scheme to cover up 
transaction of the Gulf Coast Tobacco Co., 
investigators discovered. Joseph Mitchell, 
himself a former internal revenue agent, 
later settled his $400,000 tax debt by paying 
about $60,000, or 15 cents on the $1. 

John Mitchell, who is not related to Joseph 
Mitchell, said Boyxrn telephoned in con- 
nection with the tax case, asserted he knew 
exactly what course the Government 
planned to follow in the grand jury investi- 
gation and declared that Mitchell and Ripps 
could explain all these matters, 


INVITATION TURNED DOWN 


On another occasion, John Mitchell turned 
down an invitation for him and his wife to 
be guests at Boyxrn’s place on Mobile Bay. 
The Assistant Attorney General thought it 
would be highly improper to accept, because 
of Borkix's interest in the pending income 
tax case. 

He said Caudle took an entirely opposite 
view. Testifying on this point, John Mit- 
chell said: “He told me he thought I would 
have a good time down there and he would 
like me to talk to BoYgIN about the case.” 

John Mitchell informed Caudle of rumors 
current in Alabama that Caudle and BOYKIN 
had fixed the Joseph Mitchell-Sam Ripps 
tax case. 

The Assistant Attorney General, who had 
been working on the case since 1947, per- 
sisted despite all effort of intervention and 
succeeded in obtaining indictments in early 
1950. Joseph Mitchell and Ripps then 
pleaded guilty. 

While Mitchell was in the Federal prison 
at Tallahassee under a 3-year sentence, Car- 
raway made calls to Government officials in 
connection with the prisoner’s attempt to 
get a parole. 

“All I did was to call the parties who could 
act in the matter if they chose to,” said 
Carraway, who was still on the Democratic 
National Committee payroll. “I considered 
this entirely proper. I used no influence.” 


TALKED WITH BOYKIN 


One of the persons with whom Carraway 
discussed Mitchell’s parole application was 
Congressman Boykin, he recalled. Mitchell 
did not succeed in getting a parole and was 
eventually released from prison in 1952, with 
time off for good behavior. 

Caudle, in his testimony before the con- 
gressional committee inquiring into tax mat- 
ters, recalled receiving a call from Carraway 
when Caudle was head of the Tax Division. 

A committee member asked what the con- 
versation with Carraway was about. 

Caudle replied: “If I remember it was 
about the Ripps-Mitchell case, and I think 
it was about when the indictment had been 
returned or when I sent the case out. I 
can’t remember what he told me about it.” 

Representative Jon W. BYRNES, of Wis- 
consin, inquired: “Your memory is that he 
contacted you after you referred the case 
out to the United States Attorney?” 

Caudle said: “I am sure it was, my best 
recollection is, after I sent the case out to 
the United States attorney, yes, sir.” 


DETERMINED TO PROSECUTE 


Byrnes: “You do not recall whether he 
pase anything more than facts about the 
case?” . 

Caudle: “No, sir. I think he wanted to 
know what I was going to do, and I told 
him I was determined to prosecute the peo- 
ple, and that is my best recollection,” 

Byrnes asked if Carraway requested 
Caudle to go easy with them, or anything 
like that.” Caudle said No.“ 

“Did Mr, Carraway call you more than 
once?” Byrnes asked. 

“He may have,” Caudle conceded. 

Joseph Mitchell, who now heads a number 
of real estate and loan firms in Mobile, told 
pae . that Carraway is an old 

en 
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He acknowledged that he vouched for Car- 
Taway and instructed Neubauer to give him 
a $5,000 loan on his signature. 

Carraway told the Post-Dispatch he left 
the Democratic National Committee in 1950 
on a friendly basis. He and several asso- 
ciates then joined to seek defense contracts, 
he said. 

FORMED CORPORATION 

The group put up $1 million and formed 
Seaboard Maritime Corp., with offices in 
Washington and Florida, Carraway related. 
He became president and a director of the 


At the outset, Seaboard got contracts for 
providing five shipsets of hatches, Carra- 
way stated. He explained that a shipset 
consists of 23 hatch covers—the largest of 
which weighs 23 tons. 

Seaboard’s biggest customer was Bethle- 
hem Steel Corp., which later canceled its 
contract, Carraway asserted. As a result, 
Seaboard is suing Bethlehem for $39,101,322 
in Federal court here. In terms of money 
sought, it is the largest suit ever filed in 
Florida. 

Former Gov. Millard Caldwell is represent- 
ing Seaboard at the trial. Bethlehem's chief 
counsel is former United States Senator 
Claude Pepper. - 

Carraway, 48 years old, is here in con- 
nection with the trial. He said he has drawn 
no salary from Seaboard since cancellation 
of the Bethlehem contracts, 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of March 
14, 1956] 

For Coat GIFT BY Tax EVADER TO POLITICIAN’S 
Wire REPORTED—JOSEPH MITCHELL SAID TO 
Have DONATED $2,500 GARMENT TO DEMO- 
CRAT—INQUIRY BY UNITED STATES AGENTS 


Reports that income-tax evader Joseph 
Mitchell, owner of Jefferson Loan Co. here, 
gave a $2,500 fur coat to the wife of a Demo- 
cratic politician and provided the politician 
with free office space will be investigated by 
Federal authorities, it was learned today. 

The Post-Dispatch has reported that Mitch- 
ell, a former St. Louisan, offered a large 
contribution to the Democratic National 
Committee and arranged for his loan firm to 
give $5,000 to the committee’s finance direc- 
tor, at a time when Mitchell was seeking to 
avoid prosecution for income-tax evasion, 

Vernon F. Neubauer, former president of 
Jefferson Loan and now under 2-year sen- 
tence for using the mails to defraud, told 
the Post-Dispatch he bought the fur coat 
from a St. Louis firm at Mitchell's direction 
in the winter of 1948 or 1949. The $2,500 was 
the wholesale price for the ranch mink gar- 
ment, he added. 

Neubauer said he later saw the politician's 
wife wearing the coat in Washington and 
Mitchell who was with him, asked: “Do you 
recognize that fur coat?” 


MITCHELL DENIES GIFT 


Mitchell denied to a Post-Dispatch reporter 

he gave the coat to the woman, although he 
acknowledged he had Neubauer pick up 2 
ranch mink coats for him at the St. Louis 
firm. One was for his wife and the other 
for a woman not related to the politician, he 
said. 
The free-rent office given to the politician 
is in a building partly owned by Mitchell, 
but the politician’s quarters are provided by 
a firm that leases the building, Mitchell 
stated. He said the politician had done the 
firm a favor. 

All aspects of the income-tax case involv- 
ing Mitchell and his brother-in-law, Sam 
Ripps, will be investigated in connection 
with the extensive inquiry being conducted 
into tax scandals in the Truman adminis- 
tration, the Post-Dispatch was told. 

A congressional hearing disclosed that the 
case was first referred to the Justice De- 
partment’s Tax Division in 1947, but little 
effort was made toward prosecution until 
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early 1950, when Mitchell and Ripps pleaded 
guilty and were sentenced to prison, 


INTERVIEWED BY GOLDSCHEIN 


Neubauer, who is to start his mail-fraud 
sentence March 23 unless he appeals, was 
interviewed at length yesterday by Max H. 
Goldschein, an Assistant Attorney General 
who has been assigned to the Federal grand 
jury's tax investigation here. 

Goldschein would not comment on the in- 
ter view, but Neubauer said that, as a result 
of the conference, he expected to be called 
before a grand jury. 

John H. Mitchell (not related to Joseph 
Mitchell), an Assistant Attorney General, 
testified at a congressional hearing in 1951 
that T. Lamar Caudle, then head of the Jus- 
tice Department’s Tax Division, and Repre- 
sentative Frank W. BOYKIN, Democrat, of 
Alabama, intervened to discourage prosecu- 
tion of the two tax evaders. 

Through efforts of John Mitchell and Dep- 
uty Attorney General Peyton Ford, the case 
was finally taken before the grand jury in 
Mobile, Ala., and indictments were returned. 

Neubauer has told of being present at the 
Democratic National Committee office in 1948 
when Joseph Mitchell agreed that he and 
Ripps would put up $70,000 to pay for two 
nationwide broadcasts by President Truman 
at the close of the presidential campaign. 

S. Acey Carraway, of Alexandria, Va., also 
has said that Mitchell offered a substantial 
amount of money to the committee, bring- 
ing a brown paper bag stuffed with cash 
along with him. 

Several months later Mitchell arranged for 
Jefferson Loan Co., which then had offices 
at 818 Olive Street, to give $5,000 to Carra- 
way—a loan on which only $100 has been 
repaid although principal and interest now 
total more than $6,000. 

Mitchell is a brother of Louis (Champ) 
Mitchell, St. Louis credit-clothing merchant. 

The Government placed a big claim for 
unpaid income taxes against Champ Mitchell 
after the Post-Dispatch disclosed he had won 
more than $300,000 in the floating “town 

e"—a large-scale dice game that fiour- 
ished here in 1945 and 1946. 

Champ Mitchell later agreed to pay $524,- 
251, representing the full amount of claimed 
unpaid taxes for 1942 through 1946, plus 
penalties and interest. 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of March 
15, 1956} 


BOYKIN HELPED MITCHELL GET UNITED STATES 
PROSECUTION OF NEUBAUER—HOUSE MEM- 
BER Says He CALLED ON UNITED STATES 
ATTORNEY, JUSTICE DEPARTMENT—CASE 
PRESSED ON WASHINGTON ORDERS 

(By Theodore C. Link) 

WasHINGTON, March 15.—Representative 
Frank W. Boykin, Democrat, of Alabama, 
told the Post-Dispatch today he played an ac- 
tive role in obtaining prosecution of Vernon 
F. Neubauer, former president of Jefferson 
Loan Co., of St. Louis. 

Boyx1n said he made calls at the request of 
income-tax evader Joseph Mitchell, owner of 
the loan firm, for whom the Congressman in- 
terceded with Government officials when 
Mitchell was trying to avoid prosecution 
several years ago. 

Neubauer was convicted March 2 in United 
States District Court in St. Louis of using 
the mails to defraud by sending out false 
audits of Jefferson Loan Co. to two banks. 
Unless an appeal is taken, he is to report to 
the United States marshal March 23 to begin 
a 2-year prison term. 

CALL FROM MITCHELL 

Boxxrx, telling of his efforts to get Neu- 
bauer prosecuted, said: “I received a tele- 
phone call last spring from Joe Mitchell from 
his home in Mobile, Ala, He was pro 
that he could not get a proper audience with 
the United States attorney in St. Louis in se- 
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curing an investigation and prosecution of 
Neubauer. 

“Mitchell claimed that he lost $1 million 
because of Neubauer’s handling of affairs of 
the loan company. 

“I then called Harry Richards, the United 
States attorney in St. Louis, and told him 
the circumstances.” 

Boxkix at first denied that he had also 
gone to the Department of Justice here with 
a complaint against Neubauer, but changed 
his statement when his executive secretary, 
Alphonse Lucas, said: “You’re wrong about 
that, Congressman. Don't you remember 
Mitchell sent a lot of material to us, and we 
forwarded it to the Attorney General?” 

APPEALED TO BOYKIN 

At Mobile, Mitchell told a Post-Dispatch 
reporter he appealed to Boyxrn when he was 
unsuccessful in persuading Richards and 
one of his assistants to prosecute Neubauer. 

Boykin went to the Justice Department 
and obtained a promise from Attorney Gen- 
eral Herbert Brownell that the Justice De- 
5 would look into the case, Mitchell 

Richards, at first reluctant to press charges 
against Neubauer, was subsequently in- 
structed by the Justice Department to do so. 

Describing the handling of the case by the 
United States attorney’s office in St. Louis, 
Richards said: 

“We had declined to act, but the Criminal 
Division of the Justice Department instructed 
us to go ahead anyway. They insisted on 
it saying the case was an important one.” 

About 1 month previously, Borxix had 
called requesting that prosecution be started 
against Neubauer, Richards stated. 

“I told him we were investigating the case,“ 
the United States attorney said. 


INSISTENCE BY ACCOUNTANTS 


He explained that the investigation had 
been reopened at the insistence of an ac- 
counts’ organization in St. Louis. Marion 
F. Langenberg, who had been accountant 
for Jefferson Loan Co., was involved in the 
inquiry and was subsequently convicted with 
Neubauer. He has not been sentenced yet. 

Richards said that, prior to BorKkmn’s call, 
Mitchell had appeared at his office several 
times, accompanied by an attorney, to ask 
that Neubauer be prosecuted. 

“At the time we had only a mail fraud 
case, and only a weak one at that,” Richards 
declared. “We couldn’t charge Neubauer 
and Langenberg with taking any of the firm's 
money. 

“There were a number of charges pending 
against the two men in the circuit court, and 
we believed the State had the strongest case. 
That seemed to be the place to prosecute 
them, but the circuit attorney's office hadn't 
done anything about it.” 


FURTHER EVIDENCE FOUND 


Richards said that, originally, his office 
had proof of only one false audit of Jefferson 
Loan Co, being mailed by Neubauer and 
Langenberg. Later, when the case was be- 
ing prepared for prosecution, the mailing of 
another false audit was discovered, he ex- 
plained. 

Herbert H. Freer, an assistant United States 
attorney in St. Louis, told the Post-Dispatch 
he originally had rejected Mitchell's request 
for prosecution because evidence at the time 
was insufficient. Freer wrote to Mitchell’s 
attorney in St. Louis, saying: “We have con- 
cluded against undertaking prosecution in 
this case and the file has been closed.” 

Shortly after Attorney General Brownell’s 
department ordered prosecution, the case was 
presented to the Federal grand jury in St. 
Louis, which returned indictments last 
June 28. 

EARLIER ASSISTANCE 

When Mitchell and his brother-in-law, 
Sam Ripps, found themselves deep in income- 
tax trouble with the Government, BOYKIN 
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tried to discourage prosecution, 
gressional committee was told. 

An assistant attorney general testified 
before the committee in 1951 that BOYKIN 
had intervened on behalf of the two Alabama 
tax evaders. 

BoxRIN acknowledged to the Post-Dispatch 
that he made frequent calls to T. Lamar 
Caudle, then head of the Justice Depart- 
ment’s tax division, regarding the Mitchell- 
Ripps tax case. 

John H. Mitchell (not related to Joseph 
Mitchell), told the congressional committee, 
that when he was handling the tax case, as 
an assistant attorney general, he heard ru- 
mors in Alabama that Borg and Caudle 
had fixed the tax case. 

The witness also said that he suspected 
there had been a leak to BOYKIN of what the 
Government planned to take in the case. 


DEMOCRATIC GIFT OFFER 


The Post-Dispatch has reported that Jo- 
seph Mitchell, a former St. Louisan, offered 
& large contribution to the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee and arranged for his loan 
firm to give $5,000 to the committee’s finance 
director at a time when Mitchell was in tax 
trouble. 

All aspects of the Mitchell-Ripps tax case, 
including a report that Mitchell gave a $2,500 
fur coat to the wife of a Democratic politi- 
cian, will be investigated by Federal authori- 
ties, it was learned. Neubauer was inter- 
viewed Tuesday on his knowledge of 
Mitchell’s activities in attempts to avoid 


prosecution, 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of March 
14, 1956] 


A CAMPAIGN CASE HISTORY 


The pressures to which campaign man- 
agers are subjected by the high cost of run- 
ning for public office are only too well illus- 
trated by the story of how Joseph Mitchell, 
who controlled Jefferson Loan Co., with of- 
fices in St. Louis, sought to give the Demo- 
cratic National Committee enough money to 
pay for 2 of the last 3 broadcasts made by 
Harry S. Truman in the 1948 Presidential 
campaign. 

Mitchell denies that he gave the commit- 
tee any money. S. Acey Carraway, then its 
financial director, says he refused to accept 
a donation when informed by former As- 
sistant Attorney General T. Lamar Caudle 
that Mitchell was having income tax trou- 
ble. A similar denial has been made by Rep- 
resentative FRANK W. BOYKIN, of Alabama, 
that he accepted the money when Carraway 
would not touch it. But Vernon F. Neu- 
bauer, then president of Jefferson Loan, and 
now under sentence for using the mails to 
defraud, says he heard Mitchell offer $70,000 
and that Mitchell later told him that he had 
paid the money. 

Here, in broad outline, is a story which 


a con- 


certainly demands full investigation by the 


Department of Justice and by the proper 
congressional committees. More than that, 
it is a mandate for the adoption of legisla- 
tion which would make such situations less 
probable. 

This does not mean that the politician 
who becomes involved is necessarily dis- 
honest. But it does mean that he is put 
under unusual pressures. Is this Nation 
wise in exposing to such pressures those who 
would be its servants? There is no excuse 
for the politician who succumbs to tempta- 
tion, but there also is a heavy responsibility 
on a nation which exposes him to it. 

As for the Mitchell case itself, it is further 
clouded by a $5,000 loan from the Jefferson 
Loan Co., of which only $100 has been repaid. 
After the negotiation of this loan, Carraway 
is said to have interceded with Government 
on Mitchell's behalf. The whole story should 
be disclosed in full and under oath. If ille- 
galities are exposed, they should be punished. 
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But the election laws also should be revised 
so that questionable contributions can ap- 
peal only to men of corrupt nature, men 
who have no place in public office, 


RECEPTION OF DR. WOLFGANG 
POHLE, MEMBER OF WEST GER- 
MAN PARLIAMENT 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, re- 
cently Dr. Wolfgang Pohle, member of 
the West German Parliament, was in 
Washington, and on January 26 he 
visited the Senate and was introduced 
on the floor of the Senate by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN]. The distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. WIL ETI, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY], and the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], also 
added their greetings to Dr. Pohle on 
that occasion. 

On February 28, Dr. Pohle was in 
Washington again and I held a small re- 
ception for him, attended by various 
Members of Congress and other Federal 
officials. I think it is well to establish 
the best possible relations with men of 
his type who will play an important part 
in the new German Republic. 


KHRUSHCHEV REMARKS REGARD- 
ING STALIN 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, press 
accounts over the weekend describing 
Khrushchev’s attack on Stalin have up 
to this time attracted little official or 
semiofficial comment in Washington. 
Perhaps this is because the President has 
been out of town over the weekend, and 
Mr. Dulles is out of the country. 

In view of the fact that these stories 
tend to “humanize” Khrushchev, there is 
some danger that they will have a strong 
impact in neutral countries. 

Khrushchev has finally admitted pub- 
licly what the United States has been 
saying since the war, namely, that the 
Soviet dictatorship is unscrupulous, and 
that the power of a dictatorship corrupts. 

Why has it taken 242 years, since the 
death of Stalin, for this information to 
become public? Does this mean that 
Khrushchev now feels his control is 
assured? 

If the announcement of Khrushchev is 
in fact an indication that the time of 
purges and terror in Russia is over, and 
that more attention is to be paid to the 
feelings of the people of Russia, this is 
a welcome change. 

One cannot help but be suspicious of 
the motives of the Khrushchev state- 
ment. If it was made for domestic rea- 
sons, it might indicate increased tensions 
in the Soviet Union. If the statement 
was made for foreign-policy reasons, its 
impact on the neutral countries may be 
very great. 

I hope our United States Information 
Agency is spreading all the facts it has, 
and that it is beaming the story of 


Soviet dissension to the captive coun- 


tries, so that they may become aware of 
the Soviet discontent which is evidently 
going on at the present time. 

I thank the Senator from Illinois. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
passed, without amendment, the bill 
(S. 1585) to provide for the return to 
the town of Hartford, Vt., of certain 
land which was donated by such town 
to the United States as a site for a vet- 
erans hospital and which is no longer 
needed for such purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8780) 
to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to relieve farmers from excise taxes 
in the case of gasoline and special fuels 
used on the farm for farming purposes; 
asked for a conference with the Sen- 
ate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. Cooper, 
Mr. Mitts, Mr. GREGORY, Mr. REED, and 
Mr. JENKINS were appointed managers 
on the part of the House at the con- 
ference. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker pro tempore had affixed his 
signature to the following enrolled bill 
and joint resolution, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

S. 1529. An act to revise the boundaries 
of the Theodore Roosevelt National Memo- 
rial Park, in the State of North Dakota, 
and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 582. Joint resolution making ad- 
ditional appropriations for the Department 
of Labor for the fiscal year 1956, and for 
other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, March 19, 1956, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled bill (S. 1529) to re- 
vise the boundaries of the Theodore 
Roosevelt National Memorial Park, in 
the State of North Dakota, and for other 
purposes, 


THE CALENDAR 


The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Payne in the chair). 
morning business? 
business is closed. 

In accordance with the order entered 
on Friday, the Senate will proceed to 
the consideration of measures on the 
calendar to which there is no objection, 
beginning with the first measure on the 
calendar. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ERVIN, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senate will proceed to the consid- 
eration of the calendar, under the 
agreement which was reached last Fri- 
day, and the clerk will state the first 
order of business. 


(Mr. 
Is there further 
If not, morning 
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AMENDMENT OF RULE XXV OF THE 
STANDING RULES OF THE SEN- 
ATE—BILLS, ETC., PASSED OVER 


The resolution (S. Res. 17) to amend 
rule XXV of the standing rules of the 
Senate was announced as first in order. 

Mr, ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask that 
the resolution be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the resolution will be 
passed over. 

The bill (S. 300) to authorize the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance 
by the Secretary of the Interior of the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas project, Colorado, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask that 
Senate bill 300 be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 31) 
proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States providing 
for the election of President and Vice 
President, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. ERVIN. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 63) to provide for the ap- 
pointment of the heads of regional and 
district offices of the Post Office Depart- 
ment by the President by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. CURTIS. Over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 636) to revise the Federal 
election laws, to prevent corrupt prac- 
tices in Federal elections, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. ERVIN. Over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 131) relating 
to the refusal of Harvey M. Matusow to 
answer questions before a Senate com- 
mittee was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BIBLE. Over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2577) to define bank hold- 
ing companies, control their future ex- 
pansion, and require divestment of their 
nonbanking interests, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask that 
that bill be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 97) 
to amend certain laws providing for 
membership and participation by the 
United States in the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization and International 
Labor Organization and authorizing 
appropriations therefor was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. ERVIN. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be passed over. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask that 
Calendar No. 1193, Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 36, requiring conference 
reports to be accompanied by state- 
ments signed by a majority of the man- 
agers of each House; Calendar No. 
1285, S. 2523, to amend section 212 of 
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the Merchant Marine Act of 1936; Cal- 
endar No. 1287, Senate bill 898, to 
amend the Interstate Commerce Act, 
with respect to the authority of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
regulate the use by motor carriers— 
under leases, contracts, or other ar- 
rangements—of motor vehicles not 
owned by them, in the furnishing of 
transportation of property; and Calen- 
dar No. 1347, H. R. 1667, for the relief 
of Lieselotte Boehme, be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution and bills will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1244) for the relief of Eva 
Gershbein Rubinstein was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. BIBLE. Over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 173) to conduct 
a study of juvenile delinquency in the 
United States was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask that 
the resolution be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1823) to authorize the 
construction of certain works of im- 
provement in the Niagara River for 
power and other purposes was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. BIBLE. Over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 138) re- 
lating to the compensation of the Execu- 
tive Director of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. ERVIN. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 514) 
relating to the compensation of the Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. BIBLE. Over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3183) to provide an im- 
proved farm program, was announced 
as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
just called is the unfinished business, 
and will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 12) to amend the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, as amended, with 
respect to price supports for basic com- 
modities and milk, and for other pur- 
poses, was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
just called is practically the same as the 
unfinished business, and will be passed 
over. 


EXTENSION OF GREETINGS TO THE 
SUDAN 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 70) to extend greetings to the Sudan 
was considered and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Con- 
gress of the United States extend its most 
cordial greetings to the Parliament of the 
Sudan on the occasion of Sudanese inde- 
pendence, express the earnest hope that the 
Parliament and the people of the Sudan will 
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enjoy continuing success in the devolpment 
of a sovereign democratic republic and re- 
affirm the friendship of the United States 
for the people of the Sudan, 


EXEMPTION FROM DUTY THE IM- 
PORTATION OF CERTAIN HAND- 
WOVEN FABRICS 


The bill (H. R. 4376) to exempt from 
duty the importation of certain hand- 
woven fabrics when used in the making 
of religious vestments was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 3653) to amend the 
Tariff Act of 1930 to provide for the free 
importation of amorphous graphite was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask that 
the bill be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over, 


ALICE ELIZABETH MARJORIBANKS 


The bill (S. 885) for the relief of Alice 
Elizabeth Marjoribanks was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Alice Elizabeth 
Marjoribanks, who lost United States citizen- 
ship under the provisions of section 349 (a) 
(2) of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
may be naturalized by taking prior to 1 year 
after the effective date of this act, before any 
court referred to in subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 310 of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act or before any diplomatic or consular 
officer of the United States abroad, the oaths 
prescribed by section 337 of the said act. 
From and after naturalization under this act, 
the said Alice Elizabeth Marjoribanks shall 
have the same citizenship status as that 
which existed immediately prior to its loss. 


ERIC A. CUMMINGS 


The bill (S. 1111) for the relief of Eric 
A, Cummings was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of paragraph (19) of section 
212 (a) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Eric A. Cummings may be admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence, 
if he is found to be otherwise admissible un- 
der the provisions of such act. The provi- 
sions of this act shal] apply only to grounds 
for exclusion under such paragraph known 
to the Secretary of State or the Attorney 
General prior to the date of enactment of 
this act. 


JOSE ARRIAGA-MARIN 


The bill (S. 1347) for the relief of Jose 
Arriaga-Marin was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Jose 
Arriaga-Marin shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this act, upon payment 
of the required visa fee. 
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BILL INDEFINITELY POSTPONED 


The bill (S. 1525) for the relief of 
Serojini Dongre Harris was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
that Senate bill 1525 be indefinitely 
postponed, inasmuch as the beneficiary 
has been granted an administrative rem- 
edy, and the bill is no longer necessary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, Senate bill 1525 is indefinitely 
postponed. 


MIKIE WOODARD 


The bill (S. 1552) for the relief of 
Mikie Woodard was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Mikie Woodard shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon pay- 
ment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quo- 
ta-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first 
year that such quota is available. 


DR. JOHN JOON SIK CHUNG 


The bill (S. 1560) for the relief of Dr. 
John Joon Sik Chung was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of paragraph (9) of section 
212 (a) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Dr. John Joon Sik Chung may be ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence, if he is found to be otherwise 
admissible under the provisions of such act. 
The provisions of this act shall apply only 
to grounds for exclusion under such para- 
graph known to the Secretary of State or 
the Attorney General prior to the date of 
enactment of this act. 


‘GIUSEPPE VENTURA 


The bill (S. 1619) for the relief of Giu- 
seppe Ventura was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Giuseppe Ventura shall be held and consid- 
ered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee. 


TERESA LUCIA CILLI AND GUISEPPE 
CORRADO CILLI 


The bill (S. 1814) for the relief of 
Teresa Lucia Cilli and Guiseppe Corrado 
Cilli was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes. 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
children, Teresa Lucia Cilli and Guiseppe 
Corrado Cilli, shall be held and considered 
to be the natural-born alien children of 


Ste. Joseph C. Smith, a citizen of the United 
States. 
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PANTELES KERKOS 


The bill (S. 1831) for the relief of Pan- 
teles Kerkos was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Panteles Kerkos shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this act, upon payment 
of the required visa fee. Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control offi- 
cer to deduct one number from the appro- 
priate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available. 


PIETRO RODOLFO WALTER STULIN 


The bill (S. 1883) for the relief of 
Pietro Rodolfo Walter Stulin was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
child, Pietro Rodolfo Walter Stulin, shall 
be held and considered to be the natural- 
born alien child of Sfc. Abraham N. Alvarez, 
a citizen of the United States, 


DR. FU-CHUAN CHAO AND HIS WIFE 
CHUI LAI YUK 


The bill (S. 1950) for the relief of 
Dr. Fu-Chuan Chao (also known as Fuk 
Kun Chiu) and his wife, Chui Lai Yuk 
(also known as Lai Yuk Chao) was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Dr. Fu-Chuan Chao (also known as Fuk 
Kun Chiu) and his wife, Chui Lai Yuk (also 
known as Lai Yuk Chao), shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence as of the date of the enactment of 
this act, upon payment of the required visa 
fees. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such aliens as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
the proper quota-control officer to deduct 
the required numbers from the appropriate 
quota or quotas for the first year that such 
quota or quotas are available. 


YVONNE MARY FLORESCU (SISTER 
JOHN BAPTIST) 


The bill (S. 1953) for the relief of 
Yvonne Mary Florescu (Sister John Bap- 
tist) was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted etc. That for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act 
Yvonne Mary Florescu (Sister John Bap- 


. tist) shall be held. and considered to have 


been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of 
the enactment of this act upon payment of 
the required visa fee. Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to such alien as 
provided for in this act the Secretary of 
State shall instruct the proper quota-con- 


trol officer to deduct one number from the 


appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 
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KIM BOKSOON 


The bill (S. 1970) for the relief of Kim 
Boksoon was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Kim Boksoon, the flancee of Alexander 
Adams, Jr., a citizen of the United States, 
shall be eligible for a visa as a nonimmigrant 
temporary visitor for a period of 3 months, 
if the administrative authorities find (1) that 
the said Kim Boksoon is coming to the 
United States with a bona fide intention of 
being married to the said Alexander Adams, 
Jr., and (2) that she is otherwise admis- 
sible under the Immigration and Nationality 
Act. In the event the marriage between the 
above-named persons does not accur within 
3 months after the entry of the said Kim 
Boksoon, she shall be required to depart 
from the United States and upon failure to 
do so shall be deported accordance with the 
provisions of the Immigration and National- 
ity Act. In the event that the marriage be- 
tween the above-named persons shall occur 
within 3 months after the entry of the said 
Kim Boksoon, the Attorney General is au- 
thorized and directed to record the lawful 
admission for permanent residence of the 
said Kim Boksoon as of the date of the pay- 
ment by her of the required visa fee, 


NICOLAS HERNANDEZ-VALENCIA 


The bill (S. 2035) for the relief of 
Nicolas Hernandez-Valencia was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, Nicolas 
Hernandez-Valencia shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as 
of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. 


ADELE KNOFF AND HER MINOR 
CHILD, HANS KNOFF 


The bill (S. 2037) for the relief of 
Adele Knoff and her minor child, Hans 
Knoff, was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 


third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Adele Knoff, and her minor child, Hans Knoff, 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this act, upon payment of the 
required visa fees. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such allens as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 


shall instruct the proper quota-control of- 


ficer to deduct the required numbers from 
the appropriate quota or quotas for the first 
year that such quota or quotas are available, 


DEMETRIOS K. GEORGARAS 


The bill (S. 2052) for the relief of 
Demetrios K. Georgaras was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Demetrios K. Georgaras shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
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upon payment of the required visa fee. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available, 


ABDULLAH IBRAHIM HAKIM 


The bill (S. 2077) for the relief of 
Abdullah Ibrahim Hakim was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Abdullah Ibrahim Hakim shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


CHARLOTTE MUHLEFELDT 


The bill (S. 2104) for the relief of 
Charlotte Muhlefeldt was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 212 (a) (4) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Charlotte 
Muhlefeldt may be admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if otherwise 
admissible under the provisions of that act: 
Provided, That a suitable and proper bond 
or undertaking, approved by the Attorney 
General, be deposited as prescribed by section 
213 of the said act. 


DOROTHY MAY AKERMANN 
The bill (S. 2138) for the relief of 


Dorothy May Akermann was considered, 


ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Dorothy May Akermann shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence as of the date of the enactment of 
this act, upon payment of the required visa 
fee. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
the proper quota-control officer to deduct 
one number from the appropriate quota for 
the first year that such quota is available. 


JOSE TORRES 


The bill (S. 2155) for the relief of Jose 
Torres was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Jose Torres shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
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control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


THOMAS H. ROS 


The bill (S. 2156) for the relief of 
Thomas H. Ros was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Thomas H. Ros shall be held and consid- 
ered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as 
of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such alien as provided for in this act, 
the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


DR. WEI-CHI LIU 


The bill (S. 2201) for the relief of Dr. 
Wei-Chi Liu was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Dr. 
Wei-Chi Liu shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this act, upon payment 
of the required visa fee. Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control officer 
to deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available. 


PIL NYI KWAK 


The bill (S. 2249) for the relief of Pil 
Nyi Kwak was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, Pil Nyi 
Kwak shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this act, upon payment of the 
required visa fee. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control officer 
to deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available, 


YU HENG GEE 


The bill (S. 2264) for the relief of Yu 
Heng Gee was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Yu 
Heng Gee shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this act, upon payment 
of the required visa fee. Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control officer 
to deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available. 
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DOMINGO LIM 


The bill (S. 2284) for the relief of Do- 
mingo Lim (also known as Lim Eng Kok 
and Domingo Lim Chay Seng) was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Do- 
mingo Lim (also known as Lim Eng Kok and 
Domingo Lim Chay Seng) shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. Up- 
on the granting of permanent residence to 
such alien as provided for in this act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available, 


MISS PILAR A. GARCIA 


The bill (S. 2349) for the relief of Miss 
Pilar A. Garcia was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Miss 
Pilar A. Garcia shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon pay- 
ment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from the 
appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


RENATE KAROLINA HORKY 


The bill (S. 2358) for the relief of 
Renate Karolina Horky was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
child, Renate Karolina Horky, shall be held 
and considered to be the natural-born alien 
child of Ste. Chester M. Zentner, a citizen of 
the United States. 


KNAR CARMEN IVES 


The bill (S. 2445) for the relief of 
Knar Carmen Ives was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Knar Carmen Ives shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such alien as provided for in this act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 


PAULA EDITH REYNOLDS 
The bill (S. 2590) for the relief of 
Paula Edith Reynolds was considered, 
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ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 212 (a) (9) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Paula 
Edith Reynolds may be admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence if she 
is found to be otherwise admissible under 
the provisions of such act: Provided, That 
this exemption shall apply only to a ground 
for exclusion of which the Department of 
State or the Department of Justice had 
knowledge prior to the enactment of this act. 


ALICE DUCKETT 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 1005) for the relief of Alice 
Duckett, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with 
an amendment in line 6, after the word 
“Act”, to strike out “upon payment of 
the required visa fee. Upon the grant- 
ing of permanent residence to such alien 
as provided for in this act, the Secretary 
of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first 
year that such quota is available.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed, 


JOHN DANIEL POPA 


The bill (H. R. 930) for the relief of 
John Daniel Popa was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


CHUNG FOOK YEE CHUNG 


The bill (H. R. 1014) for the relief of 
Chung Fook Yee Chung was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


MRS. ESTHER CHAN LEE (ETA LEE) 


The bill (H. R. 1074) for the retief of 
Mrs. Esther Chan Lee (Eta Lee) was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


JOHN MEREDITH McFARLANE 


The bill (H. R. 1097) for the relief of 
John Meredith MeFarlane was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


GUENTHER KASCHNER 


The bill (H. R. 1104) for the relief of 
Guenther Kaschner was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 

time, and passed. 


HARRY JOHN WILSON 


The bill (H. R. 1137) for the relief of 
Harry John Wilson was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 
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NUMERIANO LAGMAY 


The bill (H. R. 1209) for the relief of 
Numeriano Lagmay was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


SISTER RAMONA MARIA (RAMONA 
E. TOMBO) 

The bill (H. R. 1323) for the relief of 
Sister Ramona Maria (Ramona E. 
Tombo) was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, 


MRS. MOLI (MALI) SOBEL 


The bill (H. R. 1544) for the relief of 
Mrs. Moli (Mali) Sobel was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


JOSE CANENCIA-CASTANEDO 


The bill (H. R. 1666) for the relief of 
Jose Canencia-Castanedo was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


ANE KARLIC VLASICH 


The bill (H. R. 1920) for the relief of 
Ane Karlie Vlasich was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


KEVIN MURPHY 


The bill (H. R. 1923) for the relief of 
Kevin Murphy was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


INDUK PAHK 


The bill (H. R. 2054) for the relief of 
Induk Pahk was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


JULIAN NOWAKOWSKI OR WILLIAM 
NOWAK (NOVAK) 


The bill (H. R. 2072) for the relief of 
Julian Nowakowski or William Nowak 
(Novak) was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 


WILHELMUS MARIUS VAN DER 
VEUR 
The bill (H. R. 2283) for the relief of 
Wilhelmus Marius Van der Veur was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


MARIE LIM TSIEN 


The bill (H. R. 2285) for the relief of 
Marie Lim Tsien was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


JEAN HENRI BUCHET 


The bill (H. R. 2345) for the relief of 
Jean Henri Buchet was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, 
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HEINRICH WOLFGANG 
The bill (H. R. 2347) for the relief of 
Heinrich Wolfgang was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


DR. BIENVENIDO L. BALINGIT 


The bill (H. R. 3057) for the relief of 
Dr. Bienvenido L. Balingit was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


GEORGE MIKROULIS AND OTHERS 


The bill (H. R. 3201) for the relief of 
George Mikroulis, his wife, Dora Mik- 
roulis, and his daughter, Madonna G. 
Mikroulis was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, 


ALKISTA SFOUNIS 


The bill (H. R. 3265) for the relief of 
Alkista Sfounis was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


DR. JAMES C. S. LEE AND OTHERS 


The bill (H. R. 3375) for the relief of 
Dr. James C. S. Lee, his wife, Dora Ting 
Wei, and their daughter, Vivian Lee was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


NISAN SARKIS GIRITLIYAN AND 
VIRGIN GIRITLIYAN 


The bill (H. R. 3501) for the relief of 
Nisan Sarkis Giritliyan and Virgin 
Giritliyan was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


FREDA H. SULLIVAN 


The bill (H. R. 3723) for the relief of 
Freda H. Sullivan was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


GUILLERMO PEDRAZA 


The bill (H. R. 3845) for the relief of 
Guillermo Pedraza was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


CONSTANTIN DAVID AND OTHERS 


The bill (H. R. 3857) for the relief of 
Constantin David, Paula Marie David, 
Claire Edmonde David, and Ariane Con- 
stance David was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


ESTHER LEDEA ESCOBEDO 


The bill (H. R. 3869) for the relief of 
Esther Ledea Escobedo was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


ASHOT MNATZAKANIAN AND 
OPHELIA MNATZAKONIAN 


The bill (H. R. 3963) for the relief of 
Ashot Mnatzakanian and Ophelia Mnat- 
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zakanian was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


MAX MOSKOWITZ 
The bill (H. R. 3965) for the relief of 
Max Moskowitz was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ZABEL VARTANIAN 
The bill (H. R. 4185) for the relief of 
Zabel Vartanian was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


GIOVANNI LAZARICH 


The bill (H. R. 5866) for the relief of 
Giovanni Lazarich was considered, or- 
dered, to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


EDWARD BARNETT 


The bill (H. R. 6363) for the relief of 
Edward Barnett was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


KONSTANTINOS ZAFERATOS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 850) for the relief of Konstanti- 
nos Zaferatos, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
with an amendment in line 7, after the 
word “fee”, to strike out “Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota control officer to deduct an 
appropriate number from the first avail- 
able appropriate quota”, so as to make 
the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That for the purposes 
of the tion and Nationality Act, 
Konstantinos Zaferatos shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 

to the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the visa fee. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 


for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


AUDREY JEAN YOUNKERS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1465) for the relief of Audrey 
Jean Younkers which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
with an amendment, in line 7, after the 
word “act”, to insert a colon and “Pro- 
vided, That a suitable and proper bond 
or undertaking, approved by the Attor- 
ney General, be deposited as prescribed 
by section 213 of the said act.“, so as to 

make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, ete., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 212 (a) (4) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Audrey 
Jean Younkers may be admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence if she 
is found to be otherwise admissible under 
the provisions of that act: Provided, That a 


suitable and proper bond or undertaking, 
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approved by the Attorney General, be depos- 
ited as prescribed by section 213 of the said 
act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading; read the third time, 
and passed. 


MANDA PAULINE PETRICEVIC 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2143) for the relief of Manda 
Pauline Petricevie which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary with an amendment, in line 5, after 
the word “and”, to strike out “considered 
to be the natural-born child of Paul 
Schuldt, a citizen of the United States, 
and his spouse, Katherine Schuldt” and 
insert “considered to be the natural-born 
alien child of Mr. and Mrs. Paul G. 
Schuldt, citizens of the United States,” 
so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted ete., That, for the purposes of 
sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
child, Manda Pauline Petricevic, shall be held 
and considered to be the natural-born alien 
ehild of Mr. and Mrs. Paul G. Schuldt, citi- 
zens of the United States. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


BALBINA BORENSTEIN 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1664) for the relief of Balbina 
Borenstein, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with an amendment, in line 7, after the 
word “fee”, to strike out “and head tax,” 
so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, Bal- 
bina Borenstein shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this act, upon payment 
of the required visa fee. Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota officer to 
deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


DAVID HAYES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2289) for the relief of David 
Hayes, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment, in line 6, after the word 
“this”, to strike out Act, upon payment 
of the required visa fee. Upon the grant- 
ing of permanent residence to such alien 
as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one num- 
ber from the appropriated quota for 
the first year that such quota is avail- 
able” and insert act“, so as to make 
the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Da- 
vid Hayes, shall be held and considered to 
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have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 


for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


NENITA SANTOS AND ELIZABETH 
SANTOS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2357) for the relief of Nenita 
Santos and Elizabeth Santos, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary with an amendment, to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That, for the purposes of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, Nenita Santos and 
Elizabeth Santos shall be held and consid- 
ered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as 
of the date of the enactment of this act upon 
payment of the required visa fees. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


MAXIMILIEN BEAUVOIS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2570) for the relief of Maximilien 
Beauvois, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment; on page 1, line 8, after the 
word “that”, to strike out “Act:” and 
insert “Act, under such conditions and 
eontrols which the Attorney General, 
after consultation with the Surgeon 
General of the United States Public 
Health Service, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, may deem nec- 
essary to impose:”, so as to make the 
bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, not withstanding 
the provision of section 212 (a) (6) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Maximilien 
Beauvois, the father of Mrs. Roger L. Dock, 
a citizen of the United States, may be ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence if he is found to be otherwise ad- 
missible under the provisions of that act, 
under such conditions and controls which 
the Attorney General, after consultation with 
the Surgeon General of the United States 
Public Health Service, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, may deem necessary 
to impose: Provided, That a suitable and 
proper bond or undertaking, approved by the 
Attorney General, be deposited as prescribed 
by section 213 of the said act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 


for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


HAROLD MANLY STEWART 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2744) for the relief of Harold 
Manly Stewart, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with an amendment; in line 7, after the 
word “fee”, to strike out “Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Sec- 
retary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one num- 
ber from the appropriate quota for the 
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first year that such quota is available”, 
so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Harold Manly Stewart shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence as 
of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


SZLOMA KLEIDERMACHER AND 
OTHERS 


The-Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1122) for the relief of Szloma 
Kleidermacher and his wife Sarah Klei- 
dermacher and their childred Ruchla, 
Abram, and Toba Kleidermacher, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on the Judiciary with an amendment to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That, notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 212 (a) (2) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Sarah Kleidermacher may 
be admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence if she is found to be other- 
wise admissible under the provisions of such 
act: Provided, That a suitable and proper 
bond or undertaking, approved by the 
Attorney General, be deposited as prescribed 
by section 213 of the said act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Sarah Kleider- 
macher.“ 


DR. HOWARD SEEMING LIANG 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1846) for the relief of Dr. Howard 
Seeming Liang, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with amendments, on page 1, line 4, after 
the name “Liang”, to insert “Lai Yen 
Mark Liang, and Howard Seeming Liang, 
Junior”; in line 8, after the word “visa”, 
to strike out “fee” and insert fees“; at 
the beginning of line 10, to strike out 
“alien” and insert aliens“; on page 2, 
at the beginning of line 1, to strike out 
“one number” and insert the required 
numbers”; and, in the same line, after 
the word “from”, to strike out “the ap- 
propriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available“ and insert the 
appropriate quota or quotas for the first 
year that such quota or quotas are avail- 
able,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Dr. 
Howard Seeming Liang, Lai Yen Mark Liang, 
and Howard Seeming Liang, Jr., shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment 
of this act, upon payment of the required 
visa fees. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such aliens as provided for in 
this act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
the proper quota-control officer to deduct the 
required numbers from the appropriate 
quota or quotas for the first year that such 
quota or quotas are available. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third 2. 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Dr. Howard Seem- 
ing Liang, Lai Yen Mark Liang, and 
Howard Seeming Liang, Jr.” 


MARIA GUADALUPE SHOCKLEY AND 
HER MINOR DAUGHTER, EVANGE- 
LINE VEGA SHOCKLEY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1889) for the relief of Maria 
Guadalupe Shockley and her minor 
daughter, Evangeline Vega Shockley, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary with an amend- 
ment at the beginning of line 5, to strike 
out “Evangeline” and insert “Evange- 
lina,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Maria Guadalupe Shockley and her minor 
daughter, Evangelina Vega Shockley, shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence as of the date of the enact- 
ment of this act, upon payment of the re- 
quired visa fees, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Maria Guadalupe 
Shockley and her minor daughter, Evan- 
gelina Vega Shockley.” 


VICTORINE (VICKY) SHALAM AND 
OTHERS 


The Senate proceeded to consided the 
bill (S. 1939) for the relief of Victorine 
(Vicky) Shalam, John Shalam, and 
Claude Shalem, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary with an amendment, on page 1, 
line 4, after the word act“, to strike 
out “Victorine (Vicky) Shalam”, so as 
to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
John Shalam and Claude Shalam shall be 
held and considered to have been lawiully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this act, upon payment of the required visa 
fees. Upon the granting of permanent res- 
idence to such aliens as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct the re- 
quired numbers from the appropriate quota 
or quotas for the first year that such quota 
or quotas are available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of John Shalam and 
Claude Shalam.” 


DR. AND MRS. PETER CHOU YUEN 
TCHEN 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1987) for the relief of Dr. and 
Mrs. Peter Chou Yuen Tchen which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
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the Judiciary with an amendment, to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 


That, for the purposes of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, Dr. Peter Chou-Yuen 
Tchen shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this act, upon payment of the 
required visa fee. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control offi- 
cer to deduct one number from the appro- 
priate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Dr. Peter Chou- 
Yuen Tchen.” 


MARY TARLICH GOLDSTEIN 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2304) for the relief of Mary Tar- 
lich Goldstein, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with amendments in line 4, after the 
name “Mary”, to strike out “Tarlich” and 
insert Parlich“, and in line 7, after the 
word fee“, to insert a colon and Pro- 
vided, That a suitable and proper bond 
or undertaking, approved by the Attor- 
ney General, be deposited as prescribed 
by section 213 of the said act,” so as to 
make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Mary Parlich Goldstein shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee: Pro- 
vided, That a suitable and proper bond or 
undertaking, approved by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, be deposited as prescribed by section 
213 of the said act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Mary Parlich 
Goldstein.” 


ANNA ABBENE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2495) for the relief of Anna 
Abbene, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with 
amendments, in line 4, after the 
numeral “(7)”, to insert “and (25)”, and 
in line 7, after the word “Act”, to insert 
a colon and “Provided, That these ex- 
emptions shall apply only to grounds for 
exclusion of which the Department of 
State or the Department of Justice has 
knowledge prior to the enactment of 
this act: And provided further, That a 
suitable and proper bond or undertaking, 
approved by the Attorney General, be 
deposited as prescribed by section 213 of 
the said act,” so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 212 (a) (7) and (25) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Anna Abbene may be admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if she is 
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found to be otherwise admissible under the 
provisions of such act: Provided, That these 
exemptions shall apply only to grounds for 
exclusion of which the Department of State 
or the Department of Justice has knowledge 

to the enactment of this act: And pro- 
vided further, That a suitable and proper 
bond or undertaking, approved by the Attor- 
ney General, be deposited as prescribed by 
section 213 of the said act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


JULIAN LIZARDO AND OTHERS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 4039) for the relief of Julian, 
Dolores, Jaime, Dennis, Roldan, and 
Julian, Jr., Lizardo, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary with amendments, on page 2, after 
line 2, to strike out: 

Src. 2. Upon the enactment of this act 
Jaime and Dennis Lizardo, shall be classifi- 
able as nonquota immigrants under the pro- 
visions of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 


time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act for the relief of Julian, Dolores, 
Roldan, and Julian, Jr., Lizardo.” 


PAYMENT OF GRATUITY TO MARY 
ROYALL BROWN 


The resolution (S. Res. 220) to pay a 
gratuity to Mary Royall Brown was con- 
sidered and agreed to as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay, 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, to 
Mary Royall Brown, widow of Jonathan H. 
Brown, an employee of the Senate at the 
time of his death, a sum equal to 1 year’s 
compensation at the rate he was receiving by 
law at the time of his death, said sum to be 
considered inclusive of funeral expenses and 
all other allowances. 


FILLING OF VACANCY IN THE BOARD 
OF REGENTS OF THE SMITHSONI- 
AN INSTITUTION 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 122) 
providing for the filling of a vacancy in 
the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution, of the class other than Mem- 
bers of Congress, was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the vacancy in 
the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution, of the class other than Members 
of Congress, be filled by the appointment of 
Everette Lee DeGolyer, a citizen of Texas, 
for the statutory term of 6 years, to succeed 
Harvey N. Davis, deceased. 


FILLING OF VACANCY IN THE BOARD 
OF REGENTS OF THE SMITHSONI- 
AN INSTITUTION 
The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 123) 

providing for the filling of a vacancy in 
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the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution, of the class other than Mem- 
bers of Congress, was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the vacancy in 
the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, of the class other than Members 
of Congress, be filled by the appointment 
of Crawford Hallock Greenewalt, a citizen of 
Delaware, for the statutory term of 6 years, 
to succeed Vannevar Bush, resigned, 


FILLING OF VACANCY IN THE BOARD 
OF REGENTS OF THE SMITHSONI- 
AN INSTITUTION 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 124) 
providing for the filling of a vacancy in 
the Board of Regents of the Smithsonion 
Institution, of the class other than Mem- 
bers of Congress, was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the vacancy in 
the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, of the class other than Members 
of Congress, be filled by the appointment of 
Caryl Parker Haskins, resident in the city 
of Washington, for the statutory term of 6 
years, to succeed Owen Josephus Roberts, 
deceased. 


CHANGE OF DATE FOR THE COUNT- 
ING OF ELECTORAL VOTES IN 1957 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 517) 
changing the date for the counting of the 
electoral votes in 1957 was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 

Whereas January 6, 1957, is a Sunday; and 

Whereas Public Law 771, 80th Congress 
(62 Stat. 672, 675), provides that “Congress 
shall be in session on the 6th day of Jan- 
uary succeeding every meeting of the (Presi- 
dential) electors” for the purpose of count- 
ing the electoral votes: Therefore be it 

Resolved, ete., That the two Houses of 
Congress shall meet in the Hall of the House 
of Representatives on Monday, the 7th day 
of January 1957, at 1 o’clock post meridian, 
pursuant to the requirements of the Con- 
stitution and laws relating to the election of 
President and Vice President of the United 
States, and the President of the Senate shall 
be their presiding officer; that two tellers 
shall be previously appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate on the part of the Senate 
and two by the Speaker on the part of the 
House of Representatives, to whom shall be 
handed, as they are opened by the President 
of the Senate, all the certificates and papers 
purporting to be certificates of the electoral 
votes, which certificates and papers shall be 
opened, presented, and acted upon in the 
alphabetical order of the States, beginning 
with the letter A; and said tellers, having 
then read the same in the presence and hear- 
ing of the two Houses, shall make a list of 
the votes as they shall appear from the said 
certificates; and the votes having been as- 
certained and counted in the manner and ac- 
cording to the rules by law provided, the re- 
sult of the same shall be delivered to the 
President of the Senate, who shall thereupon 
announce the state of the vote, which an- 
nouncement shall be deemed a sufficient dec- 
laration of the persons, if any, elected Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United States, 
and, together with a list of the votes, be 
entered on the Journals of the two Houses. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF JOINT COM- 
MITTEE ON CENTRAL INTELLI- 
GENCE — CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION PASSED OVER 


The resolution (S. Con. Res. 2) to 
establish a Joint Committee on Central 
Intelligence was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask that 
the concurrent resolution be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
concurrent resolution will be passed 
over. 


ANDREW ROSNER 


The bill (S. 767) for the relief of 
Andrew Rosner was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Andrew Rosner shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon pay- 
ment of the required visa fee, 


VITTORIO VENTIMIGLIA 


The bill (S. 1881) for the relief of 
Vittorio Ventimiglia was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Vit- 
torio Ventimiglia shall be held and consid- 
ered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


JENNY ANTOINETTE V. INGRUM 


The bill (S. 1975) for the relief of 
Jenny Antoinette V. Ingrum was consid- 
ered, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of paragraph (9) of section 
212 (a) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Jenny Antoinette V. Ingrum may be ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence, if she is found to be otherwise ad- 
missible under the provisions of such act. 
The provisions of this act shall apply only 
to grounds for exclusion under such para- 
graph known to the Secretary of State or 
the Attorney General prior to the date of 
enactment of this act. 


CHONG YOU HOW AND OTHERS 


The bill (S. 2012) for the relief of 
Chong Lou How (also known as Edward 
Charles Yee), his wife, Eng Lai Fong, 
and his child, Chong Yim Keung was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Chong You How (also known as Edward 
Charles Yee), his wife, Eng Lai Fong, and 
his child, Chong Yim Keung, shall be held 
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and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this act, upon payment of the required visa 
fees. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such aliens as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct the 
required numbers from the appropriate quota 
or quotas for the first year that such quota 
or quotas are available. 


JURISDICTION OF DISTRICT 
COURTS IN CERTAIN CIVIL 
ACTIONS AGAINST THE UNITED 
STATES—BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2042) to restore the juris- 
diction of the district courts in certain 
civil actions brought against the United 
States was announced as next in order. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask that 
the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over, 


LILU YUEN CHUANG 


The bill (S. 2345) for the relief of Lilu 
Yuen Chuang was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Lilu 
Yuen Chuang shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act upon pay- 
ment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


CATHERINE TOEWS 


The bill (S. 2666) for the relief of 
Catherine Toews was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Catherine Toews shall be held and considered 

_ to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon pay- 
ment of the required visa fee, 


GIUSEPPA BONI 


The bill (S. 2686) for the relief of 
Giuseppa Boni was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding 
the provisions of paragraph (9) of section 
212 (a) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Giuseppa Boni may be admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence, if 
she is found to be otherwise admissible under 
the provisions of such act. The provisions 
of this act shall apply only to a ground for 
exclusion under such paragraph known to 
the Secretary of State or the Attorney Gen- 
eral prior to the date of enactment of this 
act. 


NICOLA TEODOSIA 


The bill (H. R. 944) for the relief of 
Nicola Teodosia was considered, ordered 


to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
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ERSEVAN SPANJOL 


The bill (H. R. 1492) for the relief of 
Krsevan Spanjol was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


HOWARD RIECK 


The bill (H. R. 1912) for the relief of 
Howard Rieck was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


MRS. CHIU-AN WANG 


The bill (H. R. 1973) for the relief of 
Mrs. Chiu-An Wang (nee Alice Chia- 
cheng Sze) was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS FOR DAM- 
AGE CAUSED BY MILITARY PER- 
SONNEL OR CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


The bill (H. R. 3557) to further amend 
the act of July 3, 1943 (ch. 189, 57 
Stat. 372), relating to the settlement of 
claims for damage to or loss or destruc- 
tion of property or personal injury or 
death caused by military personnel or 
certain civilian employees of the United 
States, by removing certain limitations 
on the payment of such claims and the 
time within which such claims may be 
filed, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, this 
proposed legislation was submitted to the 
Congress by the Department of the Air 
Force, as a part of the Department of 
Defense legislative program for 1955, 
with the recommendation that it be 
enacted. 

Section 1 of the act of July 3, 1943, 
authorizes the settlement of claims based 
on loss of or damage to property or per- 
sonal injury or death resulting from 
noncombat activities of the Armed 
Forces. Ordinarily, there is a 1-year 
statute of limitations on these claims. 
However, if the accident or incident on 
which the claim is based occurs during 
or within 1 year before a war, the claim 
may, for good cause shown, be presented 
within 1 year after peace is established. 

This bill would amend the basic law to 
provide a 2-year statute of limitations 
for filing claims thereunder instead of 
the 1 year now provided. This change 
would be consistent with a similar 
change made in the military personnel 
claims act by Public Law 439, 82d Con- 
gress, and is considered advisable in the 
interest of creating uniformity with re- 
spect to the statute of limitations in these 
claims laws. 

The basic law allows an extension of 
the statute of limitations only if there is 
a war. The conflict in Korea did not 
constitute a war within the technical 
sense used in the statute. This proposed 
legislation would also eliminate this in- 
equity by extending the statute of limi- 
tations upon the occurrence of an armed 
conflict. 

Another inequity under existing law 
arises because, in the case of personal 
injury or death, the amount is limited 
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to reasonable medical, hospital, and 
burial expenses actually incurred. No 
recovery is permitted for the loss of 
earnings, diminished earning capacity, 
permanent injury, pain and suffering, 
and death benefits. This proposal 
would allow settlement under the act of 
claims based on these reasons, retain- 
ing, however, the amount of payment 
limitation to $1,000. The amendment 
would apply to claims accruing after the 
date of its enactment, and the proposed 
amendment would eliminate many costly 
lawsuits, reduce the number of private 
relief bills, and expedite the settlement 
of claims. 

The committee, after considering this 
matter, has reached the conclusion that 
the bill is meritorious and, therefore, 
recommends it to the favorable consider- 
ation of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. MORSE. Ihave no objection. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time and passed. 


P. F. CLAVEAU 


The bill (H. R. 4181) for the relief of 
P. F. Claveau, as successor to the firm of 
Rodger G. Ritchie Painting & Decorat- 
ing Co. was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


JOHN WILLIAM SCHOLTES 


The bill (H. R. 6532) for the relief of 
John William Scholtes was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


BORIS KOWERDA 


The bill (H. R. 6617) for the relief of 
Boris Kowerda was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr, HRUSKA. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, this 
bill waives the excluding provisions of 
existing law relating to one who has been 
convicted of a crime involving moral 
turpitude, in behalf of the husband of a 
lawfully resident alien, The record dis- 
closes that on June 7, 1927, the bene- 
ficiary, then 19 years of age, fired 6 fatal 
shots at the Soviet diplomatic represent- 
ative in Poland, and was subsequently 
convicted of premeditated manslaughter. 
He was sentenced to life imprisonment, 
which was later commuted to 10 years 
hard labor. The beneficiary admitted 
that he took the life of the Soviet Am- 
bassador, acting as a Russian refugee 
who wanted to punish the official repre- 
sentative of the Soviet Government for 
the infamous acts of persecution against 
the Russian people.” He stated he also 
wanted to kill the Ambassador “as a di- 
rect participant in the execution of the 
czar and his family and as a member 
of the Comintern.” The beneficiary was 
sent to Germany as a slave laborer in 
1944, with his wife and infant daughter. 
In 1945 they were classified as displaced 
persons, and in 1949 were issued quota 
visas under the Displaced Persons Act, 
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However, prior to embarkation, the 
beneficiary was found inadmissible to the 
United States as one who had been con- 
victed of a crime involving moral turpi- 
tude. The beneficiariary’s wife, daugh- 
ter, and aged mother-in-law have been 
admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence. Without the waiver 
provided for in the bill, the beneficiary 
will be unable to join his family in the 
United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H. R. 6617) was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1411) for the relief of 
Marion Drucker was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask that 
the bill go over. 

The bill will be passed over. 


JOHN NICHOLAS CHRISTODOULIAS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1533) for the relief of John 
Nicholas Christodoulias, which had been 
reported from the Committee on the 
Judiciary with an amendment to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and in- 
sert: 

That, for the purposes of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, John Nicholas Christo- 
doulias shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of 
the enactment of this act, upon payment 
of the required visa fee. Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to such alien as 
provided for in this act, the Secretary of 
State shall instruct the proper quota-control 
officer to deduct one number from the ap- 
propriate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1687) for the relief of 
Lydia G. Dickerson was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask that the bill go 
over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will go over. 


JOHANN ANTONIUS TUDHOPE AND 
WALDA FEDOR TUDHOPE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1734) for the relief of Johann 
Antonius Tudhope and Walda Fedor 
Tudhope, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with an 
amendment, on page 1, line 8, after the 
word “fees”, to strike out “Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Sec- 
retary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota- control officer to deduct the re- 
quired numbers from the appropriate 
quota or quotas for the first year that 
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such quota or quotas are available.”, so 
as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Jo- 
hann Antonius Tudhope and Walda Fedor 
Tudhope shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this act, upon payment of the 
required visa fees. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2016) for the relief of 
Lawrence F. Kramer was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask that the bill go 
over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over. 


KIMIKO YAMADA CLARK 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2697) for the relief of Kimiko 
Yamada Clark, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
with an amendment, in line 7, after the 
word “act”, to strike out the comma and 
“upon payment of the required visa fee“, 
so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Kimiko Yamada Clark shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such alien as provided for in this act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


GOLDA I. STEGNER 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 1082) for the relief of Golda I. 
Stegner, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with an 
amendment, on page 2, line 5, after the 
word “act”, to strike out “in excess of 
10 percent thereof.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


JOSEPH J. PORTER 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 1495) for the relief of Joseph 
J. Porter, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with 
an amendment, on page 2, line 1, after 
the word “act”, to strike out “in excess 
of 10 percent thereof.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 
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EUGENE DUS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 2946) for the relief of Eugene 
Dus, which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, with an 
amendment, on page 2, line 1, after the 
word “act”, to strike out “in excess of 
10 percent thereof.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed, 


— — 


AMENDMENT OF MILITARY PER- 
SONNEL CLAIMS ACT OF 1945 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 3996) to further amend the 
Military Personnel Claims Act of 1945, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, with an amend- 
ment, on page 1, after the enacting 
clause, to strike out “That section 1 (a) 
of the Military Personnel Claims Act of 
1945 (59 Stat. 225), as amended, is fur- 
ther amended by deleting the words “not 
in excess of $2,500”, and insert “That 
section 1 (a) of the Military Personnel 
Claims Act of 1945 (59 Stat. 225), as 
amended, is further amended by striking 
out ‘$2,500’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
$4,000’.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


REGINA M. KNIGHT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1929) for the relief of Regina 
M. Knight, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
with amendments, in line 3, after the 
word “of”, to strike out “paragraphs” 
and insert “paragraph”; in line 4, after 
the numeral “(9)”, to strike out “and 
(10)”; and in line 9, after the word 
“such”, to strike out “paragraphs” and 
insert “paragraph”, so as to make the 
bill read: 

Be it enacted., etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of paragraph (9) of section 
212 (a) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Regina M. Knight may be admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence, 
if she is found to be otherwise admissible 
under the provisions of such act. The pro- 
visions of this act shall apply only to grounds 
for exclusion under such paragraph known 
to the Secretary of State or the Attorney 
conrra prior to the date of enactment of 

s act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ISABELLE S. GORRELL AND OTHERS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1008) for the relief of Isabelle S. 
Gorrell, Donald E. Gorrell, Mary Owen 
Gorrell, and Kathryn G. Wright, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, there 
is now pending in the Committee on the 
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Judiciary a bill, H. R. 2522, in the same 
text as the bill just reached on the 
calendar. In order that the approval 
of this claim may be expedited, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on the Judiciary be discharged from 
further consideration of H. R. 2522 and 
that the Senate then proceed to the con- 
sideration of H. R. 2522, in lieu of the 
consideration of S. 1008, the bill just 
called. 


If the bill H. R. 2522 shall be approved 
by the Senate, I shall ask that S. 1008 
be postponed indefinitely. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Committee on the Judici- 
ary is discharged from further con- 
sideration of House bill 2522. 

Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of House bill 2522? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H. R. 2522) for the relief of Isabelle S. 
Gorrell, Donald E. Gorrell, Mary Owen 
Gorrell, and Kathryn G. Wright, was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, Senate bill S. 1008 is indefi- 
nitely postponed. 


CONSOLIDATION OF ROOSEVELT 
MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION WITH 
WOMEN’S THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
ASSOCIATION, INC. 


The bill (H. R. 1806) to amend the 
act entitled “An act to incorporate the 
Roosevelt Memorial Association,’ ap- 
proved May 31, 1920, as heretofore 
amended, so as to permit such corpora- 
tion to consolidate with Women’s Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Association, Inc., was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


DEPOSIT OF PHOTOGRAPHS IN 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE IN LIEU OF 
CERTAIN PUBLISHED WORKS 


The bill (H. R. 5876) to amend the 
copyright law to permit in certain classes 
of works, the deposit of photographs or 
other identifying reproductions in lieu 
of copies of published works was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF TRADING WITH 
THE ENEMY ACT RELATING TO 
FEES OF AGENTS, ATTORNEYS, 
AND REPRESENTATIVES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1146) to further amend section 20 
of the Trading With the Enemy Act, re- 
lating to fees of agents, attorneys, and 
representatives, was announced as next 
in order 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
S. 1146? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. An ex- 
planation of S. 1146 is requested. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, under the 
existing law, the fees of the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian, in the event an attor- 
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ney’s fee is up to 10 percent of the 
amount involved, has to make a finding 
as to the reasonableness of the attor- 
ney’s fee. The bill takes that power 
away from the office of the Alien Prop- 
erty Cutsodian and puts it in the court. 
A fee can be as much as 10 percent of the 
amount involved, but cannot exceed 10 
percent unless the court makes a specific 
finding and authorizes the fee as rea- 
sonable. That is the object of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 1146) 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, with amend- 
ments, on page 1, line 8, after the word 
“any”, to strike out “propery” and insert 
“property”, and on page 2, line 15, after 
the word such“, to strike out “petition” 
and insert petition,“, so as to make the 
bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 20 of the 
Trading With the Enemy Act, as amended 
(60 Stat. 54; 50 U. S. C. App. 20), is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Src. 20. No property or interest or pro- 
ceeds shall be returned under this act, nor 
shall any payment be made or judgment 
awarded in respect of any property or in- 
terest vested in or transferred to any officer 
or agency of the United States under this act 
unless satisfactory evidence is furnished to 
the President or such officer or agency as he 
may designate, or the court, as the case may 
be, that the aggregate of the fees to be paid 
to all agents, attorneys at law or in fact, or 
representatives, for services rendered in con- 
nection with such return or payment or 
judgment does not exceed 10 percent of the 
value of such property or interest or proceeds 
or of such payment. Any agent, attorney at 
law or in fact, or representative, believing 
that the aggregate of the fees should be in 
excess of such .10 percent may, in the case of 
any return of, or the making of any payment 
in respect of, such property or interest or 
proceeds by the President or such officer or 
agency as he may designate, petition the dis- 
trict court of the United States for the dis- 
trict in whieh he resides for an order author- 
izing fees in excess of 10 percent and shall 
name such officer or agency as respondent. 
The court hearing such petition, or a court 
awarding any judgment in respect of any 
such property or interest or proceeds, as the 
case may be, shall approve an aggregate of 
fees in excess of 10 percent of the value of 
such property or interest or proceeds oniy 
upon a finding that there exist special cir- 
cumstances of unusual hardship which re- 
quire the payment of such excess. Any per- 
son accepting any fee in excess of an amount 
approved hereunder, or retaining for more 
than 30 days any portion of a fee, accepted 
prior to approval hereunder, in excess of the 
fee as approved, shall be guilty of a violation 
of this act.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 


for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 3340) to transfer the 
functions of the Passport Office to a new 
agency of the Department of State, to 
be known as the “United States Pass- 
port Service,” to establish a Passport 
Service Fund to finance the operations 
of the United States. Passport. Service, 
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and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. BIBLE. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 5265) to exempt cer- 
tain additional foreign travel from the 
tax on the transportation of persons was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask that the bill go 
over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will go over. 


AMENDMENT OF UNITED STATES 
INFORMATION AND EDUCATIONAL 
EXCHANGE ACT OF 1948 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2562) to amend the United States 
Information and Educational Exchange 
Act of 1948, as amended, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, with amendments, on page 1, 
line 9, after the word “by”, to insert “in- 
serting ‘(a)’ after the section number 
and by“; on page 2, line 7, after the word 
“been”, to strike out “continuously”; and 
in line 15, after the word “interest”, to 
insert a colon and “And provided fur- 
ther, That the provisions of this para- 
graph shall apply only to those persons 
acquiring exchange visitor status subse- 
quent to the date of the enactment here- 
of.”, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 201 of the 
act of January 27, 1948 (Public Law 402, 80th 
Cong., 62 Stat. 6, as amended by sec. 402 
(f) of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
66 Stat. 163) entitled “An act to promote the 
better understanding of the United States 
among the peoples of the world and to 
strengthen cooperative international rela- 
tions” is amended by inserting “(a)” after 
the section number and by adding a new 
paragraph reading as follows: 

“(b) No person admitted as an exchange 
visitor under this section or acquiring ex- 
change visitor status after admission shall be 
eligible to apply for an immigrant visa, or for 
a nonimmigrant visa under section 101 (a) 
(15) (H) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, or for adjustment of status to that of 
an alien lawfully admitted for permanent 
residence, until it is established that such 
person has resided and been physically pres- 
ent in a cooperating country or countries for 
an aggregate of at least 2 years following 
departure from the United States: Provided, 
That upon request of an interested Govern- 
ment agency and the recommendation of the 
Secretary of State, the Attorney General may 
waive such 2-year period of residence abroad 
in the case of any alien whose admission to 
the United States is found by the Attorney 
General to be in the public interest: And pro- 
vided further, That the provisions of this 
paragraph shall apply only to those persons 
acquiring exchange visitor status subsequent 
to the date of the enactment hereof.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there may 
be printed in the Recor», following the 
passage of the bill, a statement by 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT] in support of S. 2562, a bill 
amending the United States Informa- 
tion and Exchange Act of 1948. 


1956 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR FULBRIGHT IN SUP- 
PORT oF S. 2562, A BILL AMENDING THE 
UNITED STATES INFORMATION AND EXCHANGE 
Act or 1948 


Mr. President, the bill now before the Sen- 
ate, S. 2562, is designed to correct a condition 
which has existed since this country became 
engaged in educational exchange programs. 
Under those programs, thousands of students, 
trainees, teachers, and leaders in sp cialized 
knowledge and skills have come from abroad 
to this country in a reciprocal interchange 
of scholars and professional talent. 

When this program was adopted, it was, of 
course, expected that these individuals who 
came here on a nonimmigrant basis would 
return to their own or to another country 
cooperating in the exchange program. They 
were expected to impart to their associates 
and the community in which they live im- 
pressions of the United States and its cul- 
ture. Thereby, through such interchanges, 
an effective method would be developed of 
increasing mutual understanding between 
the people of the United States and of other 
countries. 

Every exchange visitor visa issued to a for- 
eign national is accompanied by the condi- 
tion that at the expiration of the time for 
which he is admitted he will depart from 
the United States. This is equally true 
whether the exchange visitor is sponsored by 
the Government or by a private agency, and, 
under the law which has been in force since 
1948, the failure of such a visitor to comply 
with that condition constitutes ground for 
deportation. 

Yet almost from the very beginning of the 
program, Mr. President, increasing numbers 
of exchange visitors have sought to remain 
here at the expiration of their authorized 
stay, by obtaining immigrant status through 
one device or another. Numerous private 
bills have been introduced to achieve this 
result, many of which have been passed by 
Congress. On so large a scale has this oc- 
curred that the administration concluded 
some time ago that remedial action must be 
taken. For, the objective of the program is 
nullified each time the exchange visitor, in- 
stead of returning to his own or to a co- 
operating country, remains in the United 
States or else departs only for a brief interval 
to return as an immigrant. 

The purpose of S. 2562, which was intro- 
duced at the specific recommendation of the 
President, is, therefore, to prevent circum- 
vention of the immigration laws by exchange 
visitors who have been admitted to the 
United States as nonimmigrants, for the 
specific purpose of the educational exchange 
program. Under that program, many for- 
eign medical students, for example, serving 
internship in the United States have bene- 
fited by a relaxation of the conditions of ad- 
mission and stay under our immigration laws 
which normally apply to nonimmigrants. 

It should be pointed out, Mr. President, 
that the provisions of law requiring the re- 
turn of these exchange visitors apply equally 
to all individuals who come here under the 
program, whether with private or Govern- 
ment sponsorship. The Government has the 
same obligation to see to it that they re- 
turn to their own countries, there to use the 
skill and knowledge they have acquired. 
Unless this obligation is discharged, the ex- 
penditure that has been incurred and the 
special dispensations accorded from our im- 
migration requirements, will have been 
fruitless. 

It is true that existing law prevents an 
exchange visitor from changing his status 
to that of a lawfully entered immigrant, or 
from applying for a suspension of deporta- 
tions orders against him, Unfortunately, 
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however, there is noting to preclude him 
from qualifying for an immigration visa 
after departing from the United States tem- 
porarily, and from returning as an immi- 
grant from a neighboring country such as 
Canada or Mexico. This temporary depar- 
ture satisfies the letter of the statute while 
defeating its purpose; for there is no pro- 
vision of law which clearly. defines the 
obligation of an exchange visitor to return 
home and remain there for any substantial 
period of time. As a consequence, the basic 
objectives of the program are defeated. 

In short, Mr. President, the proposed 
amendment to Public Law 402 imposes no 
really new restriction on exchange visitors. 
Certainly it was believed at the time that 
law was enacted that section 201 contained 
sufficient restrictions to prevent exchange 
program participants from using the pro- 
gram as an avenue to immigration. When 
it became evident that exchange visitors in 
considerable numbers were departing from 
the United States only long enough to ob- 
tain immigrant visas, I requested the De- 
partment of State to ascertain whether ap- 
propriate administrative and regulatory 
measures had been taken to stop the prac- 
tice. Although everything legally possible 
had been done, the loophole in existing 
legislation limited effective action. 

These are the reasons, Mr. President, why 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, con- 
curring in the recommendations of the ad- 
ministration, voted to report the bill favor- 
ably, after adopting certain amendments 
which were deemed necessary. 

I should like now to summarize what the 
bill accomplishes, and the effect of the com- 
mittee amendments. 

S. 2562 would require an exchange visitor 
not only to leave the United States at the 
expiration of his stay, but to remain phys- 
ically in his own or in another cooperating 
country, for a total of 2 years before becom- 
ing eligible for permanent residence here as 
an immigrant. Until he had done so, he 
would be barred recourse to those proce- 
dures under our immigration laws which pro- 
vide for lawful entry, including that of 
adjustment of status. The bar would oper- 
ate whether he entered the United States 
as an exchange visitor, or whether he ac- 
quired exchange-visitor status after being 
admitted. A 2-year absence period was re- 
garded as reasonable for the basic objec- 
tives of the exchange program. 

On the other hand, as is pointed out in 
the committee report, it would be unfair 
to apply such a condition—that of 2 years 
ineligibility for permanent entry—to those 
individuals who were already in the United 
States as exchange visitors at the time this 
measure is enacted. To do so would be to 
attach a retroactive condition to their pres- 
ence here which did not apply at the time 
they undertook to depart from the United 
States. It was to eliminate any uncertainty 
on that score that the committee amended 
the bill by adopting a specific provision to 
the effect that only those individuals who 
acquired exchange-visitor status subsequent 
to the date of its enactment, would be sub- 
ject to the 2-year provision. 

Now, it frequently happens that individ- 
uals who come over here on exchange visitor 
visas, apply for an extension of their stay 
in order to complete projects on which they 
are engaged or to broaden their studies in 
a particular field. Should they apply for 
such an extension after the present bill is 
enacted, it would apply to them exactly as 
it would if they were applying for exchange- 
visitor status in the first instance. They 
may, of course, if they choose, depart with- 
out jeopardizing their right to apply for 
admission immediately; but if they want to 
extend their stay, they can only do so by 
subjecting themselves to the 2-year absence 
provision, 
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On the other hand, Mr. President, there 
may be individual cases in which the ex- 
ceptional talents of the exchange visitor are 
so greatly needed by our Government as to 
warrant treatment other than that indicated 
in ordinary cases. For this reason a pro- 
viso in the bill authorizes the Attorney Gen- 
eral, upon the request of an interested Gov- 
ernment agency and the recommendation of 
the Secretary of State, to waive the 2 year 
period of foreign residence for any alien 
whose admission to the United States is 
found by the Attorney General to be in the 
public interest. And, by “public interest” 
is meant such public interest as relates to 
the defense and security of the United 
States. In passing, it is hardly necessary to 
observe that there is nothing in the bill 
which prevents—or could prevent—the in- 
troduction of a private bill to relieve par- 
ticular individuals in cases of extraordinary 
hardship. 

These, Mr. President, are the essential 
features of S. 2562. 

I should like to emphasize that there is 
nothing punitive about the proposed change 
in legislation. It is not a method of making 
foreign nationals “pay for” their participa- 
tion by being “exiled” from the United 
States for 2 years, Unless or until an ex- 
change visitor decides to immigrate, he will 
be unaffected by the 2-year waiting period. 
He may return to this country as often as he 
and his exchange sponsors may wish as an 
exchange visitor. He may enter at any time 
for business, pleasure, or study. I have al- 
ready referred to the amendment adopted 
by the committee, under which foreign na- 
tionals currently on exchange visitor status 
would be exempted from the pending meas- 
ure. What the bill seeks to insure is that 
foreign nationals who desire extensions of 
stay as exchange visitors, or who are here- 
after selected to participate in the exchange 
programs, are bona fide exchange visitors— 
people who know precisely what their obli- 
gations are when they accept exchange 
status, and who have definite plans to return 
to their homeland and resume their pro- 
fessional lives there. 

The legislation embodied in S. 2562 is 
long overdue. It affords a justified means of 
insuring that the objectives of the program 
which Congress approved will be met, and I 
therefore commend it to the Senate. 


MR. AND MRS. DELIO A, LOO 
MURGAS 


The bill (S. 572) for the relief of Mr. 
and Mrs. Delio A. Loo Murgas was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Mr. 
and Mrs. Delio A. Loo Murgas shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment 
of this act, upon payment of the required 
visa fees. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such aliens as provided for in 
this act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
the proper quota-control officer to deduct the 
required numbers from the appropriate 
quota or quotas for the first year that such 
quota or quotas are available. 


IMRE DE CHOLNOKY 


The bill (S. 1240) for the relief of Imre 
de Cholnoky was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
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Imre de Cholmoky shall be held and consid- 
ered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


HILDEGARD SILVONEN 


The bill (S. 1701) for the relief of 
Hildegard Silvonen was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Hildegard Silvonen shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully:admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


STANISLAW ARGASINSEI 


The bill (S. 1733) for the relief of 
Stanislaw Argasinski was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, Stan- 
islaw Argasinski shall be held and consid- 
ered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secretary 
of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available: Provided, That the 
past membership of Stanislaw Argasinski in 
the classes defined in section 212 (a) (28) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act shall 
not ‘hereafter be a cause for his exclusion 
from the United States. 


RUDOLF FRITZ LIERMANN 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1762) for the relief of Rudolf 
Fritz Liermann, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, with an amendment, in line 7, 
after the word “fee”, to strike out “Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to 
such alien as provided for in this act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct 
one number from the appropriate quota 
for the first year that such quota is 
available”, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, ete., That for the purposes of 


the Immigration and Nationality Act, Ru- 
dolf Fritz Liermann shall be held and con- 


sidered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
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JACOB HASS, ROZA HASS, AND 
MALA HASS 


The bill (H. R. 3037) for the relief of 
Jacob Hass, Roza Hass, and Mala Hass 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


HELEN AGNES BLIAS (JUNKO 
FURAKAWA) 


The bill (S. 1900) for the relief of Helen 
Agnes Blais (Junko Furakawa) was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the tion and Nationality Act, 
Helen Agnes Blais (Junko Furakawa), alien 
adopted daughter of Sgt. La Vern Blais, 
United States Army, shall be held and con- 
‘sidered to have been lawfully admitted. to 
‘the United States for permanent residence as 
of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee, 


ANKE NABER 


The bill (S. 2103) for the relief of 
Anke Naber was considered, ordered to be 
‘engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Anke Naber, the fiance of Ist Lt. Jack 
B. Stewart, United States Air Force, a citizen 
of the United States, shall be eligible for a 
visa as a nonimmigrant temporary visitor for 
a period of 3 months: Provided, That the ad- 
ministrative authorities find that the said 
Anke Naber is coming to the United States 
with a bona fide intention of being married 
to the said Jack B. Stewart and that she is 
found otherwise admissible under the immi- 
gration laws. In the event the marriage be- 
tween the above-named persons does not oc- 
cur within 3 months after the entry of the 
said Anke Naber, she shall be required to 
depart from the United States and upon fail- 
ure to do so shall be deported in accordance 
with the provisions of section 242 and 243 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act. In 
the event that the marriage between the 
above-named persons shall occur within 3 
months after the entry of the said Anke 
Naber, the Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to record the lawful admission 
for permanent residence of the said Anke 
Naber as of the date of the payment by her 
of the required visa fee. 


MARY BOONE LACSON 
The bill (S. 2243) for the relief of 
Mary Boone Lacson was considered, or- 
dered to be engrosed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as fol- 


-lows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 


‘of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 


Mary Boone Lacson shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this 
act upon payment of the required visa fee. 


Upon the granting of permanent residence 


to such alien as provided for in this act, 


“the Secretary of State shall instruct the 


proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 


‘first year that such quota is available. 


TAKAKO IBA 


The bill (S. 2327) for the relief of 
Takako Iba was considered, ordered to 
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be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the Imigration. and Nationality 
‘Act, Takako Iba, the fiancée of Goddard 
Friel, a citizen of the United States, shall 
be eligible for a visa as a nonimmigrant tem- 
porary visitor for a period of 3 months: 
Provided, ‘That the administrative authori- 
ties find that the said Takako Iba is coming 
to the United States with a bona fide inten- 
tion of being married to the said Goddard 
Friel and that she is found otherwise admis- 
sible under the immigration laws. In the 
event the marriage between the above- 
named persons does not occur within 3 
months after the entry of the said Takako 
Iba, she shall be required to depart from 
the United States and upon failure to do so 
shall be deported in accordance with the 
provisions of sections 242 and .243 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. In the 
event that the marriage between the above- 
named persons shall occur within 3 months 
after the entry of said Takoko Iba, the Attor- 
ney General is authorized and directed to 
record the lawful admission for permanent 
residence of the said Takako Iba as of the 
date of the payment by her of the required 
visa fee, 


CHARLES BLACK,. ALSO KNOWN AS 
JOSEPH CLARK 


The bill (S. 2371) for the reilef of 
Charles Black also known as Joseph 
Clark was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 5 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of paragraph (19) of sec- 
tion 212 (a) of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act, Charles Black, also known as 
Joseph Clark, may be admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence, if he is 
found to be otherwise admissible under the 
provisions of such act. The provisions of 
this act shall apply only to grounds for ex- 
clusion under such paragraph known to the 
Secretary of State or the Attorney General 
prior to the date of enactment of this act, 


DR. MAHMOOD SAJJADI 


The bill (S. 2381) for the relief of Dr. 
Mahmood Sajjadi was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 


ing, read the third time, and passed, as 


follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, Doctor 
Mahmood Sajjadi shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 


the United States for permanent residence 
-as of the date of the enactment Of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee, 


Upon the granting of permanent residence to 


such alien as provided for in this act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 


quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first 


. year that such quota is available. 


HUA- TUN LEE (GORDON LEE) AND 


HIS WIFE, CHI-WAN MOW LEE 
(JANE LEE) 


The bill (S. 2399) for the relief of Hua- 


Tung Lee (Gordon Lee) and his wife, 
_Chi-Wan Mow Lee (Jane Lee) was con- 
sidered,- ordered to be engrossed for a 
-third reading, read the third time, and 
-passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That, for the purposes 


of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Hua- 
Tung Lee (Gordon Lee) and his wife, Chi- 
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Wan Mow Lee (Jane Lee), shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence as of the date of the enactment of 
this act, upon payment of the required visa 
fees. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such aliens as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
the proper quota-control officer to deduct 
the required numbers from the appropri- 
ate quota or quotas for the first year that 
such quota or quotas are available. 


LINA DIAZ 


The bill (S. 2414) for the relief of Lina 
Diaz was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of section 212 (a) (9) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Lina Diaz 
(formerly Lena Reeg) may be admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
if she is found to be otherwise admissible 
under the provisions of that act: Provided, 
That this exemption shall apply only to a 
ground for exclusion of which the Depart- 
ment of State or the Department of Justice 
have knowledge prior to the enactment of 
this act. 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR INITIAL 
PAYMENT BY THE STATE OF LOUI- 
SIANA FOR PURCHASE OF CER- 
TAIN PROPERTY OF THE UNITED 
STATES 
The bill (H. R. 7927) to extend the 

time within which the State of Louisiana 

may make initial payment on the pur- 
chase of certain property from the 

United States was considered, ordered to 

a third reading, read the third time, and 

passed. 


JOINT RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 1) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States relating to the 
legal effect of certain treaties and 
other international agreements was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Obviously, Mr. 
President, this measure is not calendar 
business. I ask that the joint resolution 
be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. . The 
joint resolution will be passed over. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN REAL 
PROPERTY TO EILEF RUE IN CAS- 
SIA COUNTY, IDAHO 


The bill (H. R. 3650) to provide for 
the conveyance to Eilef Rue of certain 
real property situated in Cassia County, 
Idaho, was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the vote by 
which House bill 3650 was ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, be reconsidered; I should like to 
have an explanation of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Oregon? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. . 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, in response 


to the request of the Senator from 
Oregon, let me say the bill would make 
CII——316 
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an exchange of land to Mr. Rue. The 
land in question is located in Cassia 
County, Idaho. Originally, 160 acres 
stood in Mr. Rue’s name. An offer of 
some $25 was made for the purchase of 
the land. The appraised value of the 
land was considerably higher; if my 
memory serves me correcily, it was in 
the neighborhood of $640. rd 

The departmental position was that in 
place of paying for the land by means of 
condemnation, a fair method of treating 
Mr. Rue would be to exchange the land, 
as set forth in the bill. 

Mr. MORSE. Am I correct in under- 
standing that the committee decided 
that passage of the bill is justified, in 
order to do equity to Mr. Rue? 

Mr. BIBLE. That is exactly correct. 
The proffer of $25 was completely inade- 
quate, in terms of the true value of the 
land, title to which was vested in Mr. 
Rue. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill CH. R. 3650) was ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


RELOCATION OF TRENTON MAS- 
SACRE CANYON MONUMENT NEAR 
TRENTON, NEBR. 

The bill (H. R. 6022) to provide for the 
relocation of the Trenton Massacre Can- 
yon Monument, presently located near 
Trenton, Nebr., was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


CONSTRUCTION OF SEWAGE-DIS- 
POSAL SYSTEM TO SERVE YORK- 
TOWN AREA OF THE COLONIAL 
NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARK, VA. 
The bill (H. R. 6112) to authorize the 

construction of a sewage-disposal sys- 

tem to serve the Yorktown area of the 

Colonial National Historical Park, Va., 

and for other purposes, was considered, 

ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


ETHA DORA JOHNSON 
The bill (H. R. 6618) for the relief of 
Etha Dora Johnson was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


DESIGNATION OF GENERAL GRANT 
TREE IN KING’S CANYON NA- 
TIONAL PARK, CALIF, AS NA- 
TIONAL SHRINE 
The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 194) 

to designate the General Grant tree 

(known as the Nation’s Christmas Tree) 

in King’s Canyon National Park, Calif., 

as a national shrine was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 


‘MODIFYING THE PROJECT FOR ST. 
MARYS RIVER, MICH. 


The bill (S. 2210) to modify the project 
for the St. Marys River, Mich., South 
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Canal, to repeal the authorization for the 
alteration of the International Bridge as 
a part of such project was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
a read the third time, and passed, as 

ollows: i 


Be it enacted, etc., That the project for the 
St. Marys River, Mich., South Canal, as ap- 
proved by the act of March 2, 1945 (59 
Stat. 10), is modified by repealing the au- 
thorization for the alteration as part of such 
project of the International Bridge owned 
by the Sault St. Marie Bridge Co. ‘ 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Army is au- 
thorized to accomplish the alteration of the 
bridge referred to in the first section of this 
act under such an agreement as he may ar- 
rive at with the owners of such bridge. The 
costs of any such alteration shall be appro- 
tioned between the United States and such 
bridge owners in accordance with section 6 
of the act entitled “An act to provide for 
the alteration of certain bridges over navig- 
able waters of the United States, for the 
apportionment of the cost of such alterna- 
tions between the United States and the 
owners of such bridges, and for other pur- 
Se approved June 21, 1940 (54 Stat, 
497). 


Sec. 3. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such amounts as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this act. 


DESIGNATION OF ~ -RESERVOIR 
ABOVE MONTICELLO DAM IN CAL- 
IFORNIA AS LAKE BERRYESSA. 


The bill (S. 2755) to designate the res- 
ervoir above the Monticello Dam in Cali- 
fornia as Lake Berryessa was consid- 
ered, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the reservoir lo- 
cated above the Monticello Dam in Napa 
County, Calif., shall hereafter be known as 
Lake Berryessa, and any law, regulation, doc- 
ument, or record of the United States in 
which such reservoir is designated or re- 
ferred to shall be held to refer to such 
reservoir under and by the name of Lake 
Berryessa. 


INCREASE OF EMERGENCY RELIEF 
HIGHWAY FUNDS ' 


The bill (S. 2861) to authorize an in- 
crease of emergency relief highway funds 
from $10 million to $30 million for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the amount of $10 
million authorized as an emergency relief 
fund by section 7 of the Federal-Aid High- 
way Act of 1952 for the repair and recon- 
struction of highways and bridges on the 
Federal-aid highway systems which have suf- 
fered serious damage as a result of disaster 
over a wide area is hereby increased to the 
amount of $30 million for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1956. Such amount shall be 
available to pay the Federal share of the 
cost of emergency relief projects programed 
for construction at any time during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1956. 


PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION AND 
SURVEY OF McGIRTS CREEK, FLA., 
FOR FLOOD CONTROL 


The bill (H. R. 5556) authorizing a 
preliminary examination and survey of 
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McGirts Creek, Fla., for flood control 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


CONSTRUCTION OF MISSISSIPPI- 
GULF OUTLET BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 6309) to authorize con- 
struction of the Mississippi River-Gulf 
outlet was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection—— 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the bill 
has to do with an authorization of ap- 
proximately $88 million. In view of that 
fact, it is suggested that the bill should 
not properly be passed during the call of 
the Consent Calendar. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, as I 
understand, there is no objection to the 
bill. 

Mr. HRUSKA. No, there is no objec- 
tion. I have canvassed the Members in 
regard to the bill; and the bill has great 
merit. I have no objection to having 
the bill taken up at the conclusion of the 
call of the calendar. In the meantime, 
Mr. President, I ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


DESIGNATION OF LAKE CREATED 
BY BUFORD DAM, GEORGIA, AS 
“LAKE SIDNEY LANIER” 


The bill (H. R. 6961) to designate the 
lake created by Buford Dam in the State 
of Georgia as “Lake Sidney Lanier,” was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


BILL PLACED AT FOOT OF CALENDAR 


The bill (H. R. 6268) to facilitate the 
construction of drainage works and other 
minor items on Federal reclamation and 
like projects was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask that 
Calendar No. 1662, House bill 6268, go to 
the foot of the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the bill will be placed at the 
foot of the calendar. 


RESTORATION OF TRIBAL OWNER- 
SHIP OF CERTAIN LANDS UPON 
CROW INDIAN’ RESERVATION, 
MONT. 


The bill (S. 1555) authorizing the 
restoration in tribal ownership of certain 
lands upon the Crow Indian Reserva- 
tion, Mont., and for other purposes, was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the undisposed of 
lots in the Pryor townsite and the Crow 
Agency townsite and the undisposed of 
lands on the ceded portion of the Crow 
Indian Reservation, Mont., heretofore 
opened to entry or other form of disposal 
under the public-land laws are hereby re- 
stored to tribal ownership: Provided, That 
restoration shall be subject to any existing 
valid rights: Provided further, That restora- 
tion shall not apply to lands within any 
reclamation project heretofore authorized on 
the Crow Indian Reservation, Mont, 
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Sec. 2. The lands restored to the Crow 
Tribe under section 1 may be sold and the 
proceeds thereof may be used for such pur- 
poses as may be requested by the tribal gov- 
erning authorities and approved by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 

Sec. 3. Title to lands or any interest 
therein acquired pursuant to this act shall 
be taken in the name of the United States 
in tgust for the Crow Tribe. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LAND TO 
DAVID PETERS 


The bill (H. R. 8607) to authorize and 
direct the Secretary of the Interior to 
convey to David Peters, or to his heirs 
or assigns, title to land held by the 
United States in trust for him was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 6625) to provide for the 
transfer of title to certain land and the 
improvements thereon to the Pueblo of 
San Lorenzo (Pueblo of Picuris), in New 
Mexico, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask that 
the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


CONTINUANCE OF LIFE INSURANCE 
OF DISABLED EMPLOYEES 


The bill (S. 3237) to provide for con- 
tinuance of life insurance coverage un- 
der the Federal Employees Group Life 
Insurance Act of 1954, as amended, in 
the case of employees receiving benefits 
under the Federal Employees’ Compen- 
sation Act was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 6 of the 
Federal Employees’ Group Life Insurance Act 
of 1954, as amended, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(a) Each policy purchased under this act 
shall contain a provision, in terms approved 
by the Commission, to the effect that any 
insurance thereunder or any employee shall 
cease upon his separation from the service 
or 12 months after discontinuance of his 
salary payments, whichever first occurs, sub- 
ject to a provision which shall be contained 
in the policy for temporary extension of cov- 
erage and for conversion to an individual 
policy of life insurance under conditions ap- 
proved by the Commission, 

“(b) If upon such date as the insurance 
would otherwise cease the employee retires 
on an immediate annuity and (1) his retire- 
ment is for disability or (2) he has completed 
15 years of creditable service, as determined 
by the Commission, his life insurance only 
may, under conditions determined by the 
Commission, be continued without cost to 
him in the amounts for which he would have 
been insured from time to time had his salary 
payments continued at the same rate as on 
the date of cessation. Periods of honorable 
active service in the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
Marine Corps, or Coast Guard of the United 
States shall be credited toward the required 
15 years provided the employee has completed 
at least 5 years of civilian service. 

“(c) If upon such date as the insurance 
would otherwise cease the employee is re- 
ceiving benefits under the Federal Employees’ 
Compensation Act because of disease or in- 
jury to himself, his life insurance may, as 
provided in subsection (b), be continued 
during the period he is in receipt of such 
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benefits and held by the United States De- 
partment of Labor to be unable to return to 
duty.” 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by this act 
shall become effective as of August 29, 1954. 


WAIVER OF REEMPLOYMENT RE- 
QUIREMENT IN CASES OF DEATH 


The bill (S. 3315) to amend section 5 
of the Civil Service Retirement Act of 
May 29, 1939, as amended, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, may 
we have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, Senate bill 3315 amends 
the Civil Service Retirement Act of May 
29, 1930, as amended, to waive certain 
provisions in the case of employees sepa- 
rated from the service by reason of death. 

The provision being amended provides 
that title to benefits from the civil-serv- 
ice retirement and disability fund shall 
not arise from any separation unless the 
employee has, within the 2-year period 
immediately preceding the separation, 
completed at least 1 year of creditable 
service. 

Under other provisions of present law, 
an employee obtains entitlement to sur- 
vivorship rights after 5 years of credita- 
ble service. Thus, if an employee with 
more than 5 years of service dies, his 
surviving widow and children are en- 
titled to survivorship benefits. If, how- 
ever, the same employee is out of the 
Federal service for a period of 1 year 
or over, and then returns, he would have 
to be reemployed long enough to have 
1 year of service during the 2-year period 
preceding any given date, before regain- 
ing his survivorship rights. In the event 
of his death during his period of reem- 
ployment, before meeting this require- 
ment, his surviving widow and children 
would not receive survivorship benefits. 

Since enactment of the provision in 
question, there has been at least one in- 
stance where operation of the provision 
has worked an injustice on the surviving 
family of a long-time Federal employee. 
This bill would correct the injustice by 
waiving the 1-year reemployment re- 
quirement in cases where employees are 
separated by reason of death. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(S. 3315) was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the first sentence of 
the next to the last paragraph in section 5 
of the Civil Service Retirement Act of May 
29, 1930, as amended, is amended by insert- 
ing after the word “separated” the follow- 
ing: “has been separated by death or.” 

Sec, 2. The amendment made by this act 
shall take effect as of August 31, 1954, but 
no annuity shall be paid by reason of such 
amendment (a) for any period prior to the 
date of enactment of this act, or (b) unless 
the amount of any lump sum death benefit 
heretofore paid under the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, 
is redeposited in the civil service retirement 
and disability fund. 


Mr. MAGNUSON subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent, in connection with Calendar No. 
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1667, Senate bill 3315, to have printed 
in the Recorp a few remarks pertain- 
ing to the bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

I, too, urge the enactment of S. 3315 be- 
cause it would be an injustice to the family 
of a faithful employee of the Senate Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee, of 
which I am chairman, if it were not ap- 
proved by the Senate. 

The present Civil Service and Retirement 
Act provides that when a Federal employee 
leaves the service of the Government and 
returns to the service he must serve 1 full 
year before he is eligible for benefits of the 
retirement act and his family is eligible to 
a pension toward which he has worked. 

Frank Pellegrini, chief counsel for our 
committee, died on January 14, just 11 
months and 6 days after he reentered the 
Government service after having worked 
elsewhere for a time. He lacked only 24 days 
of having worked a full year after his re- 
turn to Government service. 

This brief amendment will enable his 
family to receive the pension to which they 
would be entitled for his 16 years and 7 
months in the Government service. 

Mr. Pellegrini served the Senate faithfully, 
and enjoyed the esteem and respect of every 
member of our committee, everyone of 
whom he served with equal faithfulness 
We miss him in our work, and uniess the 
amendment is enacted, his widow and twin 
sons will not receive the pension to which 
they are justly entitled as a result of his 
long employment by the Government. 

Mr. Pellegrini gave to our committee loyal, 
efficient and energetic service. He came to 
us first as counsel for our subcommittee on 
merchant marine and fisheries, and was pro- 
moted to general counsel on February 9, 
1955. In approving this amendment I feel 
that we are only discharging a debt we owe 
to the the memory of a faithful, long time 
friend. 


SEGREGATION OF CERTAIN FUNDS 
OF THE FORT BERTHOLD INDIANS 


The bill (S. 2151) to provide for the 
segregation of certain funds of the Fort 
Berthold Indians on the basis of a mem- 
bership roll prepared for such purpose 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized and directed to 
segregate the fund on deposit in the Treasury 
of the United States titled “the Three Afili- 
jated Tribes of Fort Berthold Reservation, 
N. Dak.” on the basis of a membership roll 
prepared for that purpose and approved by 
the Secretary. The segregated shares of 
adults, including interest accruals thereon, 
shall be subject to expenditure in accord- 
ance with plans prepared and submitted by 
such adults and approved by the Secretary. 
The segregated shares, including interest ac- 
cruals thereon, of persons who are minors or 
non compos mentis shall be subject to ex- 
penditure in accordance with procedures ap- 
proved by the Secretary. The Secretary may 
require any segregated share of a member to 
be used to pay a debt that is owed by such 
person to the Tribes or to the United States 
and that is due and payable. 


CONVEYANCE TO LAKE COUNTY, 
CALIF., OF LOWER LAKE RANCH- 
ERIA 
The bill (H. R. 585) to authorize the 

conveyance to Lake County, Calif., of 

the Lower Lake Rancheria, and for other 
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pi ts Was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the bill 
provides for the conveyance to Lake 
County, Calif., of a part of the Lower 
Lake Rancheria. The purpose is the 
establishment of an airport. However, 
title to 41 acres of the approximately 140 
acres is to be vested in Mr. Harry John- 
son, the present occupant of the 41-acre 
tract; and the land is to be sold for its 
fair market value. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H. R. 585) was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, 


RELEASE BY THE UNITED STATES 
OF RIGHT AND INTEREST IN CER- 
TAIN LAND IN SAGINAW COUNTY, 
MICH. 


The bill (H. R. 622) to provide for the 
release by the United States of its right 
and interest in certain land located in 
Saginaw County, Mich., was announced 
as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
ebjection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. MCNAMARA. Mr. President, I do 
not have objection, but I should like to 
have an explanation of the bill. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, this bill 
releases any right that the United States 
may retain in 640 acres in Saginaw 
County, Mich., which rights inure to 
Saginaw County, stemming from some 
Indian treaties. The reason for the re- 
lease is to remove any possible cloud on 
title which results from the discrepancy 
between the old deeds and the Indian 
treaties. There was no objection by the 
Department of the Interior. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the Department recommends 
that the bill be passed, in order to remove 
possible clouds on title. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. McNAMARA. I have no objec- 
tion, Mr. President. 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H. R. 622) was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, 


EXECUTION OF MORTGAGES AND 
DEEDS OF TRUST ON INDIAN 
TRUST OR RESTRICTED LAND 


The bill (H. R. 4802) to authorize the 
execution of mortgages and deeds of 
trust on individual Indian trust or re- 
stricted land was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


ACQUIREMENT OF TRUST INTER- 
ESTS IN TRIBAL LANDS OF THE 
FORT BERTHOLD RESERVATION 
The Senate proceeded to consider the 

bill (S. 1528) to authorize enrolled mem- 

bers of the three affiliated tribes of the 

Fort Berthold Reservation, N. Dak., to 
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acquire trust interest in the tribal lands 
of the reservation, and for other pur- 
poses, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs with an amendment on page 1, 
after the enacting clause, to strike out 
“That the Secretary of the Interior, with 
the consent of the Fort Berthold Tribal 
Business Council of the Three Affiliated 
Tribes of the Fort Berthold Reservation, 
N. Dak., is” and insert “That, notwith- 
standing the provisions of the constitu- 
tion and charter of the Three Affiliated 
Tribes of the Fort Berthold Reservation, 
N. Dak., the Secretary of the Interior, 
with the consent of the governing body 
of the tribes, is“, so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of the constitution and char- 
ter of the Three Affiliated Tribes of the Fort 
Berthold Reservation, N. Dak., the Secretary 
of the Interior, with the consent of the gov- 
erning body of the tribes, is hereby author- 
ized to dispose of tribal lands within the 
boundaries of such reservation to any en- 
rolled member of the Three Affiliated Tribes 
of the Fort Berthold Reservation upon such 
terms and conditions as the Secretary may 
prescribe. Title to any land conveyed un- 
der this act shall be taken in the name of 
the United States in trust for the individual 
Indian owner. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 


INCREASED APPROPRIATION AU- 
THORIZATION FOR THE WOOD- 
ROW WILSON CENTENNIAL CELE- 
BRATION COMMISSION 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 443) 
to increase the appropriation authoriza- 
tion for the Woodrow Wilson Centennial 
Celebration Commission was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


REIMBURSEMENT FOR TRANSMIS- 
SION OF OFFICIAL GOVERNMENT 
MAIL MATTER 


The bill (S. 1871) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to reimburse the Post 
Office Department for the transmission 
of official Government mail matter,” 
approved August 15, 1953 (67 Stat. 614), 
and for other purposes, was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled 
“An act to reimburse the Post Office Depart- 
ment for the transmission of official Govern- 
ment-mail matter,” approved August 15, 
1953 (67 Stat. 614), is amended by the addi- 
tion of sections 3 and 4 to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3. There shall be paid to the Post 
Office Department, as postal revenue, out of 
the respective appropriations or funds avail- 
able to the departments, agencies, establish- 
ments, Government corporations, and all 
other organizations and persons concerned, 
the equivalent amount of postage or reg- 
istry fees, as determined pursuant to regula- 
tions prescribed by the Postmaster General 
for matter sent in the mails without pre- 
payment of postage, or without prepayment 
of registry fees, by the department, agency, 
establishment, Government corporation, or- 
ganization, or person concerned, for which 
the Post Office Department otherwise does 
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not receive compensation, under authority 
of the following laws: 

“(1) Section 3932 of the Revised Statutes 
(39 U. S. C. 385); 

“(2) That part of section 3 of the act en- 
titled ‘An act making appropriations for the 
service of the Post Office Department for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1885, and for 
other purposes,’ approved July 5, 1884 (23 
Stat, 158), as amended by section 2 of the 
act entitled ‘An act authorizing the Post- 
master General to establish a uniform sys- 
tem of registration of mail matter, and for 
other purposes,’ approved May 1, 1928 (45 
Stat. 469), and codified in section 321a of 
title 39, United States Code; 

“(3) Section 10 of title 13, United States 
Code (sec. 1, ch. 1158, 68 Stat. 1012, 1014); 

“(4) The first and second provisos of sec- 
tion 306 of title III of the act entitled ‘An 
act making appropriations to supply defi- 
ciencies in certain appropriations for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1948, and for other 
purposes,’ approved June 25, 1948 (62 Stat. 
1049; 39 U. S. C. 321n); and 

“(5) Section 345 of the act entitled ‘An 
act to revise the laws relating to immigra- 
tion, naturalization, and nationality; and 
for other purposes,’ approved June 27, 1952 
(66 Stat. 266; 8 U. S. C. 1456). 

“Such payments shall be regarded as a 
necessary expense of the respective appro- 
priations and activities. 

“Src. 4. There shall be paid to the Post 
Office Department, as postal revenue, out of 
appropriations made therefor, to the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the equivalent 
amount of postage, as determined pursuant 
to regulations prescribed by the Postmaster 
General for matter sent in the mails without 
prepayment of postage pursuant to the fol- 
lowing laws: 

“(1) Section 4 of the act entitled ‘An act 
to establish agricultural experiment stations 
in connection with the colleges established 
in the several States under the provisions 
of an act approved July 2, 1862, and of the 
acts supplementary thereto,’ approved 
March 2, 1887 (24 Stat. 441; 7 U. S. C. 365); 

“(2) Section 3 of the act entitled ‘An act 
to apply a portion of the proceeds of the 
public lands to the more complete endow- 
ment and support of the colleges for the 
benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts 
established under the provisions of an act 
of Congress approved July 2, 1862,’ approved 
August 30, 1890 (26 Stat. 418; 7 U. S. C. 325); 
and 

“(3) The proviso in the third paragraph 
under ‘General expenses, offices of experi- 
ment stations’ in the act entitled ‘An act 
making appropriations for the Department 
of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1915,’ approved June 30, 1914 (38 Stat. 
438; 39 U. S. OC. 330).” 

Sec. 2. Section 15 of title 17, United States 
Code (sec. 1, ch. 391, 61 Stat. 652), is hereby 
repealed. 

Sec. 3. Section 306 of title III of the act of 
June 25, 1948 (62 Stat. 1049; 39 U. S. O. 321n), 
is hereby amended by (A) striking out the 
words free of postage“ wherever they appear 
therein, and by inserting in lieu thereof as 
penalty mail”; and (B) by striking out all of 
the second sentence down to and including 
the words “Provided, That,” in the first pro- 
viso. 

Sec. 4. This act shall be effective July 1, 
1955. 


ALLOWANCE FOR NOTARIES PUBLIC 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1542) to authorize an allowance 
for civilian officers and employees of the 
Government who are notaries public, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service 
with amendments on page 1, line 4, after 
the word “the”, to strike out “Govern- 
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ment” and insert “Federal Government 
and the municipal government of the 
District of Columbia,” and on page 2, 
line 2, after the word “the”, to strike out 
“Government” and insert “Federal Gov- 
ernment and the municipal government 
of the District of Columbia”, so as to 
make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That civilian officers 
and employees of the departments and es- 
tablishments of the Federal Government and 
the municipal government of the District of 
Columbia who are required to serve as nota- 
ries public in connection with the perform- 
ance of official business shall be paid an al- 
lowance to be established by the department 
or establishment concerned not to exceed 
the expense required to be incurred by them 
in order to obtain their commission from 
and after January 1, 1955. 

Sec. 2. Funds available to the departments 
and establishments of the Federal Govern- 
ment and the municipal government of the 
District of Columbia for personal services 
or general administrative expenses shall be 
available to carry out the purposes of this 
act. 

Sec. 3. This act may be cited as the 
“Notaries Public Expense Act of 1955.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1161) to abolish the Fossil 
Cycad National Monument, South Da- 
kota, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Over. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, some question has arise with 
regard to certain features of this bill, 
and I ask that it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


AFFIRMATION OF TITLE TO CER- 
TAIN LAND IN CALIFORNIA 


The bill (H. R. 4680) affirming that 
title to a certain tract of land in Cali- 
fornia vested in the State of California 
on January 21, 1897 was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN FEDERAL 
LAND TO SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 
24, LAKE COUNTY, OREG. 


The bill (H. R. 6772) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to convey cer- 
tain federally owned land under his 
jurisdiction to the school district No. 24 
of Lake County, Oreg., was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask the 
author of the bill if it contains a provi- 
sion for compensation. As the Senate 
knows, I have insisted since 1946 that 
Federal property belonging to all of the 
taxpayers of the Nation should not be 
given away. As a result of my persist- 
ence in this matter the Senate has come 
to apply, with only rare exceptions, the 
so-called Morse formula recommended 
by the old Naval Affairs Committee in 
1946. Under this formula when Fed- 
eral property is to be transferred to a 
State government, or a county or munic- 
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ipal governmental body or a school dis- 
trict or any other local governmental 
unit the Federal Government must re- 
ceive payment of at least 50 percent of 
the appraised fair market value for the 
property if it is to be used for a local 
public use. Of course, it would not be 
fair of me to insist that the formula not 
be applied in my own State and, there- 
fore, I have been as insistent that it be 
applied to Oregon as to every other 
State. The Morse formula has saved the 
taxpayers of the United States about 
$500 million since 1946. 

I certainly want school district No. 24 
in Lake County, Oreg., to obtain the 
property involved in this bill and I am 
sure that the school district would want 
to comply with the Morse formula. 

Mr. ERVIN. The bill provides that 
conveyance shall be made upon payment 
of the fair market value of the land, as 
determined by the Secretary. 

Mr. MORSE. I have no objection. 
However, let me say for the record that, 
inasmuch as this is a bill involving my 
own State, I would object if it did not 
provide for compensation at a figure 
equal to at least half of the appraised 
fair market value of the property. Un- 
der the Morse formula, the Secretary 
could fix the price at half of the fair 
market value, but apparently in this case 
the committee believes that a fair mar- 
ket value would be just and reasonable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time and passed. 


ABOLISHMENT OF CASTLE PINCK- 
NEY NATIONAL MONUMENT, S. C. 


The bill (H. R. 4391) to abolish the 
Castle Pinckney National Monument in 
the State of South Carolina, and for 
other purposes was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


EXCHANGE AND TRANSFER OF 
CERTAIN LANDS TO THE COM- 
MONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA 


The bill (H. R. 5280) to authorize land 
exchanges for purposes of Colonial Na- 
tional Historical Park in the State of 
Virginia; to authorize the transfer of 
certain lands of Colonial National His- 
torical Park, in the State of Virginia, to 
the Commonwealth of Virginia, and for 
other purposes was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of the bill? I am 
satisfied that it meets the compensation 
requirement. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
am interested in the bill, because the 
national park is in Virginia. The Gov- 
ernment owns more than 9,000 acres. 
Within that boundary are about 90 acres 
of privately owned land which the Gov- 
ernment very much needs. There is 
more than 100 acres on the perimeter 
which the Government does not need. 
The bill would authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to negotiate land trans- 
fers. There is to be an appraisal of 
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value, and if there is any difference in 
value, the difference will have to be paid 
in cash. It is all on a strictly cash basis, 
and very much to the interest of the 
Government. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


RECONVEYANCE OF OIL AND GAS 
AND MINERAL INTERESTS IN CER- 
TAIN LANDS TO FORMER OWNERS 


The bill (H. R. 7097) to provide for the 
reconveyance of oil and gas and mineral 
interests in a portion of the lands ac- 
quired for the Demopolis Lock and Dam 
project, to the former owners thereof, 
and for other purposes was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


REPEAL OF REQUIREMENT FOR RE- 
PORTING PENALTY ENVELOPES 
AND WRAPPERS ON HAND TO THE 
POSTMASTER GENERAL 


The bill (H. R. 5856) to repeal the re- 
quirement for the heads of departments 
and agencies to report to the Postmaster 
General the number of penalty envelopes 
and wrappers on hand at the close of 
each fiscal year was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


PAYMENT OF GRATUITY TO 
GEORGE JOSEPH VAUGHAN AND 
OTHERS 


The resolution (S. Res. 231) to pay a 
gratuity to George Joseph Vaughan and 
others was considered and agreed to, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate hereby is authorized and directed to pay, 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, to 
George Joseph Vaughan, brother of James 
Frederick Vaughan, an employee of the Office 
of the Architect of the Capitol at the time 
of his death, a sum equal to one-half of 6 
months’ compensation at the rate he was 
receiving by law at the time of his death, 
and to Dudley J. Vaughan, Jr., Donald 
Vaughan, and George Vaughan, nephews of 
said James Frederick Vaughan, sums each 
equal to one-sixth of 6 months’ compensa- 
tion at the rate James Frederick Vaughan 
was receiving by law at the time of his death, 
all sums to be considered inclusive of funeral 
expenses and all other allowances, 


PRINTING OF CHAPLAIN’S PRAYERS 


The resolution (S. Res. 226) to print 
copies of the prayers by the Senate 
Chaplain was considered and agreed to, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That 3,000 copies of the prayers 
offered by the Reverend Frederick Brown 
Harris, Doctor of Divinity, Chaplain of the 
Senate, at the opening of the daily sessions 
of the Senate during the 84th Congress be 
printed and bound for the use of the Senate. 


RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The resolution (S. Res. 232) to extend 
the time of Senate Resolution 200, 
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agreed to February 8, 1956, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the resolution? 

Mr. BUSH. Let the resolution be 
passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be passed over. 


SALE OR PLEDGE OF POSTAGE 
STAMPS 


The bill (S. 1702) to amend section 
1721, title 28, United States Code, relat- 
ing to the sale or pledge of postage 
stamps was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 1721, title 
18, United States Code, is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 


“$1721. Sale or pledge of stamps 


“Whoever, being a postmaster or postal 
service employee knowingly and willingly: 
uses or disposes of postage stamps, stamped 
envelopes, or postal cards entrusted to his 
care or custody in the payment of debts, or 
in the purchase of merchandise or other sal- 
able articles, or pledges or hypothecates the 
same or sells or disposes of them except for 
cash; or sells or disposes of postage stamps 
or postal cards for any larger or less sum 
than the values indicated on their faces; or 
sells or disposes of stamped envelopes for 
a larger or less sum than is charged therefor 
by the Post Office Department for like quan- 
tities; or sells or disposes of postage stamps, 
stamped envelopes, or postal cards at any 
point or place outside of the delivery of the 
office where such postmaster or other per- 
son is employed; or for the purpose of in- 
creasing the emoluments, or compensation 
of the postmaster or any employee of a post 
office or station or branch thereof, inflates 
or induces the inflation of the receipts of any 
post office or any station or branch thereof; 
or sells or disposes of postage stamps, 
stamped envelopes, or postal cards, other- 
wise than as provided by law or the regula- 
tions of the Post Office Department; shall be 
fined not more than $500 or imprisoned not 
more than 1 year, or both.” 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN PUBLIC 
LANDS TO THE CITY OF HENDER- 
SON, NEV. 


The bill (S. 2267) to direct the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey certain 
public lands in the State of Nevada to the 
city of Henderson, Nev., was announced 
as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, the bill provides, as 
set out on page 3: 

That the Secretary of the Interior shall 
issue to the city of Henderson, Nev., upon 
the payment by the city into the Treasury 
of the United States, not more than 5 years 
after the Secretary has notified the city of 
the purchase price, of an amount equal to 
the fair market value of the lands to be 
conveyed, as determined by the Secretary— 


And so forth. I wish to commend the 
authors of the bill for the committee 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
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been reported from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 


That the Secretary of the Interior shall 
issue to the city of Henderson, Nev., upon 
the payment by the city into the Treasury of 
the United States, not more than five years 
after the Secretary has notified the city of 
the purchase price, of an amount equal to 
the fair market value of the lands to be 
conveyed as determined by the Secretary 
upon the appraisal of those lands, a patent 
for the following-described lands, situated 
in the State of Nevada and.comprising ap- 
proximately six thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-nine acres (all range references are to 
the Mount Diablo base and meridian) : 

(1) All of sections 2, 3, 4, and 24, township 
22 south, range 62 east. 

(2) All of section 33, township 21 south, 
Tange 63 east. 

(3) The east half of section 8; the east 
half of section 17; east half of section 20; 
west half of section 21; the east half and 
the northwest quarter of section 28; all of 
sections 30, 31, and 32; all in township 22 
south, range 63 east. 

Src. 2. The conveyance authorized by this 
Act shall be made subject to any existing 
valid claims against the lands described in 
the first section of this Act, and to any reser- 
vations necessary to protect continuing uses 
of those lands by the United States. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 3116) to provide for the 
promotion and strengthening of inter- 
national relations through cultural and 
athletic exchanges and participation in 
international fairs and festivals was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr, HRUSKA. Mr. President, I ask 
that the bill go over, for further study. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over. 


ORDER FOR CONSIDERATION OF 
MEASURES PLACED AT FOOT OF 
CALENDAR AND PASSED OVER 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate return to a considera- 
tion of Calendar No. 1411. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will advise the Senator that the 
first bill placed at the foot of the cal- 
endar, to be called up at this time, is 
Calendar No. 1662, H. R. 6268. 

Mr. ERVIN. For the information of 
the members of the calendar committee, 
I should like to say that after Calendar 
No. 1662, H. R. 6268, shall be disposed of, 
I shall ask unanimous consent that the 
bill in which the Senator from Tennessee 
is interested be considered by the Senate. 
Then I shall ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of Calendar No. 1687, Senate Resolution 
232. 


CONSTRUCTION OF DRAINAGE 
WORKS ON FEDERAL RECLAMA- 
TION PROJECTS 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 

objection, the Senate will proceed to the 

consideration of the first bill placed at 
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the foot of the calendar, Calendar 
No. 1662, H. R. 6268, which the clerk 
will state by title for the information of 
the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
6268) to facilitate the construction of 
drainage works and other minor items 
on Federal reclamation and like projects. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
offer an amendment to the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
line 5, after the word “work”, it is pro- 
posed to strike out the period and insert 
a colon and the following: “Provided, 
That the amount of contracts or force- 
account work herein authorized shall not 
exceed $200,000 on any one project, divi- 
sion, or a unit of a project, and then 
only after funds have been appropriated 
by the Congress for that purpose.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Montana. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


STUDY OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
IN THE UNITED STATES—SENATE 
RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1411, Senate Resolution 173. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, be- 
fore that resolution is considered, I shall 
suggest the absence of aquorum. Ihave 
no objection to its being taken up, but 
I shall first suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

Mr. ERVIN. Does the Senator from 
California make the same statement 
with respect to Calendar No. 1687, Sen- 
ate Resolution 232? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I have no objection 
to that resolution being considered at 
this time, although there will be a little 
discussion of it. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I with- 
draw my request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What 
is the pleasure of the Senate? 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR INVES- 
TIGATION OF WELFARE AND PEN- 
SION PLANS 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1687, Senate Resolution 232. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will state the resolution by 
title for the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolution 
(S. Res. 232) to extend the time of Senate 
Resolution 200, agreed to on February 8, 
1956. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
Senate Resolution 232? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I have no objec- 
tion to its present consideration, but I 
do wish to have some discussion of it. 
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Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I should 
like to make an explanation of the reso- 
lution, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I wish to 
make the explanation that was asked for 
as to Senate Resolution 232. 

The only effect of the resolution would 
be to extend for 1 month, from March 15 
to April 15, 1956, the life of the subcom- 
mittee making an investigation of wel- 
fare and pension plans. It also provides 
$10,000 to cover the expenses of the sub- 
committee during its 1-month existence. 
I submitted the resolution at the request 
of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], 
the chairman of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. The subcommittee 
in question, the Subcommittee on Wel- 
fare and Pension Funds, is a subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

The chairman of the subcommittee to 
which I have referred has entered the 
Chamber, and I shall ask him to add a 
word. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
life of the subcommittee has already been 
extended by a month and a half, from 
the first of February to the middle of 
March. We had hoped and expected 
that we would be able to finish our 
report by March 15. However, we found 
that the report was much longer and 
much more complicated than we at first 
had believed. Because of lack of time 
we have been unable to reach agreement 
on the text of the report. 

Therefore the members of the sub- 
committee, of both parties, felt that we 
should ask, reluctantly, for an extension 
of another month. We met this morn- 
ing to hammer out the report. We are 
confident that this will be the last exten- 
sion that we shall ask. We feel that on 
so important a subject we should submit 
a very carefully considered and weighed 
report. Therefore it is the recommen- 
dation of the subcommittee, both the 
majority and minority members, that 
this extension of time be granted. We 
have been trying to work harmoniously 
on this subject without regard to party. 
The subcommittee is unanimous in its 
request. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Is this the same 
resolution which the Senator from Illi- 
nois discussed with me? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I spoke to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana about this matter 
last week; yes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
shall not object to the extension re- 
quested by the Senator from Illinois, 
because I understand that both the ma- 
jority and minority members of the sub- 
committee have asked for the exten- 
sion. 

However, I do wish to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the colloquy which 
took place on February 8 when this mat- 
ter was considered by the Senate with 
relation to granting funds to the com- 
mittee. The colloquy appears at pages 
2358 and 2359 of the Recorp of February 
8, and reads as follows: 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I am not 
going to object to taking the resolution up, 
but I should like to have an understanding 
with the majority leader. I understand there 
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remains in the funds available to the com- 
mittee the sum of $20,500. What the reso- 
Tution seeks to do is make that amount 
available until March 15. The committee 
normally would have finished its work and 
reported by January 31. 

This resolution extends the period to 
March 15. But I should like to have assur- 
ances that this will complete the job, and 
that the committee will not return, seeking 
an extension of time or additional funds 
with which to finish its work. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, my distin- 
guished friend, the Senator from California, 
is correct, insofar as I am informed. Sum- 
cient money remains with the committee 
for the completion of its work. It does 
need the time from now to the 15th of March 
to complete its report and submit its report 
to the Senate. 

I was informed today, by letter from the 
committee chairman, that the March 15 date 
would give him ample time, and that the 
money which remains unexpended is ample 
to take care of the committee's needs. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. With that understanding, 
Iam prepared to join the Senator from Ken- 
tucky in the motion. 

The PRESDING OFFICER. The question is on 
agreeing to the motion of the Senator from 
Kentucky. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no 
amendment to be proposed, the question is 
on agreeing to the resolution, 

The resolution (S. Res. 200) was agreed to, 
as follows: 

“Resolved, That section 1 of Senate Resolu- 
tion 40, 84th Congress, Ist session, agreed to 
February 21, 1955 (authorizing an investiga- 
tion of welfare and pension plans by the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare) is 
amended by striking out ‘January 31, 1956’, 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘March 15, 
1956’.” 


I shall not object, in view of the ex- 
planation that has been made, but I do 
urge both the majority and minority 
members of the subcommittee to finish 
work on this matter within 30 days, and 
make a report to the Senate on it with- 
in that time. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I should 
like to say a few words on the subject. 
I appreciate the position of the minority 
leader, and under ordinary circum- 
stances I would concur in his remarks. 
The members of the subcommittee—and 
I am sure I speak for the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Ives] also—feel that this 
is a matter of very great importance. 
The subcommittee has approached it 
with a very objective point of view. We 
have found that it is impossible to com- 
plete the work within the time we had 
originally scheduled for it, and that an 
additional 30 days are necessary for the 
completion of the investigation. There- 
fore, we have joined the Senator from 
Illinois in his request that the time be 
extended. We do so because we feel the 
investigation should be made, and done 
thoroughly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was considered and agreed to, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That section 1 of Senate Reso- 
lution 200, 84th Congress, 2d session, agreed 
to February 8, 1956 (authorizing an exten- 
tion of time for investigation of welfare and 
pension plans by the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare), is amended by striking 
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out the date “March 15, 1956” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the date “April 15, 1956”. 

Sec. 2. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution which shall not exceed $10,- 
000, shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by 
the chairman of the committee. 


CONSTRUCTION OF MISSISSIPPI 
RIVER-GULF OUTLET 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of Calendar No. 1660, H. R. 6309. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will state the bill by title for 
the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
6309) to authorize construction of the 
Mississippi River-Gulf Outlet. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from North Carolina. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, order 
No. 1660, H. R. 6309, which was reported 
March 7 from the Senate Committee on 
Public Works, authorizes the construc- 
tion of the so-called Mississippi River- 
Gulf Outlet, a 70-mile tidewater chan- 
nel which would provide the port of New 
Orleans with an alternate route to the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

This project is of vital necessity to the 
city of New Orleans, the State of Louisi- 
ana, and the entire Mississippi Valley. 
It has the support of 11 governors of 
States embraced within the primary 
trade area of the Mississippi Valley. 
These States are Louisiana, Nebraska, 
Tennessee, Arkansas, Alabama, Okla- 
homa, Iowa, Ohio, Texas, South Dakota, 
and Mississippi. The project has been 
heartily endorsed by shipping interests, 
commercial interests, business, profes- 
sional and agricultural leaders, as well as 
the entire Louisiana congressional dele- 
gation. 

This project would do three things: 

First, it would reduce the distance 
from the city of New Orleans to the Gulf 
of Mexico by some 50 miles. 

By so doing, that is, by slashing from 
120 to 70 miles the distance seagoing ves- 
sels must travel from the gulf to the port 
of New Orleans, this project would bring 
about reduced shipping costs equivalent 
to about 40 percent more than the annual 
maintenance cost of the channel. 

Second, the project would eliminate 
the dual navigation hazards of fog and 
shifting sandbars which presently plague 
Mississippi River shipping. The Missis- 
sippi is a treacherous river; its channel 
shifts from day to day—sometimes from 
hour to hour. As a result, vessels must 
take pilots aboard before making the 
journey from the mouth of the river to 
New Orleans. The new channel would 
be free of these shifting sandbars; it 
would eliminate the necessity for ships 
having to wait—frequently for long pe- 
riods of time—to take aboard a pilot or 
for fogs to lift. 

To me, one of the most remarkable 
things about this new channel is that the 
Corps of Engineers believes it will be 
fog-free most of the time—even when the 
Mississippi River itself is fogbound. 
Thus, a second navigational hazard will 
be virtually eliminated. 
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Mr. President, the dense banks of fog 
which frequently blanket the Mississippi 
River and the passes at its mouth cost 
shipping interests millions of dollars in 
lost time each year. This monetary sav- 
ing, plus the vastly increased factors of 
safety and ease of navigation, would, 
alone, be sufficient to justify the con- 
struction of this much-needed project. 
It would also eliminate the varying wa- 
ter levels in the present harbor caused 
by floods on the Mississippi River. 

The Federal cost of this project has 
been estimated at $88 million—that is 
the authorized amount—with annual 
charges estimated at $4,258,000. Of this 
amount, $1 million would be for mainte- 
nance. The estimated non-Federal cost 
is $2,300,000 with annual charges of 
$125,000. As Maj. Gen. John R. Hardin, 
president of the Mississippi River Com- 
mission, pointed out before the Public 
Works Committee, the non-Federal cost 
is exclusive of the extensive development 
which will be necessary to provide termi- 
nals to make the channel and the turn- 
ing basin usable, which are estimated 
to cost $65 million. 

The truth of the matter is, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that not only New Orleans but the 
entire Mississippi Valley wants and needs 
this project. If the valley is to continue 
its phenomenal growth, this alternative 
route to the gulf must be authorized and 
quickly completed. The present harbor 
is congested and additional room for 
expans.on is needed. 

The port of New Orleans is a two-way 
funnel, channeling products from the 
United States into export markets, and 
serving as a great gateway through 
which the world trades with the Missis- 
sippi Valley. For example, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Department of Commerce fig- 
ures show that in 1954—the latest fig- 
ures I have available—New Orleans 
ranked first for the export of wheat, 
fiour, agricultural machinery, soybeans, 
and cotton; it also ranked first in im- 
ports of sugar, burlap, sisal, molasses, 
and bananas. 

Mr. President, New Orleans is the nat- 
ural outlet, th: natural gateway, for 
goods fiowing from and into the 24 States 
of the Mississippi Valley. Linked to the 
other States of our Nation by a network 
of highways and railroads, the Missis- 
sippi River is the great artery through 
which the blood of commerce is pumped 
into the heartland of America. 

The great bulk of the inland empire, 
which embraces the Mississippi Valley, 
has New Orleans as its import and ex- 
port outlet. The great and growing 
cities which border on the river—Mem- 
phis, St. Louis, Baton Rouge, and 
others—as well as the inland centers 
which are linked to the river by rail and 
road, have a vital stake in this important 
project. 

Unless it is authorized as quickly as 
possible, unless we begin work on it just 
as soon as we can, the development of 
the fastest growing area of our Nation 
will stagnate. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the au- 
thorization of a tidewater canal to con- 
nect the port of New Orleans with the 
rest of the world is, in my opinion, a 
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matter of great importance to the United 
States at this particular time. 

This project is important from a na- 
tional standpoint because the city of New 
Orleans is without a doubt the best 
guarded port in North America and the 
gateway that it offers to Latin America 
is a vital element in our overall setup 
for national defense. 

The Mississippi River has stood New 
Orleans and the lower Mississippi Val- 
ley in good stead for a long time. Tre- 
mendous developments in recent years, 
however, indicate that the river passes 
are no longer adequate. The commerce 
passing through the port of New Or- 
leans in both directions needs a shorter, 
less hazardous, and more spacious chan- 
nel. A tidewater canal from New Or- 
leans to the Gulf of Mexico will fulfill 
these three requisites: A channel that 
is some 45 miles shorter; a channel that 
is reasonably fog-free; and a channel 
that offers many needed facilities to 
nae as an adjunct to a growing world 
port. 

The port of New Orleans is essentially 
a river port with wharves, transit sheds, 
railroads, and streets, built on or in 
close proximity to the levees which pro- 
vide the flood protection to the city of 
New Orleans. Wharves and terminals 
extending for a distance of approxi- 
mately 10 miles terminate in a harbor 
area where there is a lock capable of 
handling ships of deep-sea draft. This 
lock was built by an agency of the State 
of Louisiana and is capable of handling ` 
seagoing traffic as well as the traffic to or 
from the intracoastal waterway which 
extends from Texas through Louisiana 
to the State of Florida. 

The port of New Orleans has increased 
its tonnage on the average of better than 
a million tons a year since 1938. This 
commerce is continuing to grow as the 
importance of America’s overseas ship- 
ments continues. Experts who have 
checked this trend state that there is no 
reason to believe that the demand for 
movements to the port of New Orleans 
is in any sense near a flattening-out 
point on this upward curve of develop- 
ment. 

The proposed tidewater canal will per- 
mit the building of modern facilities on 
a tidewater basis rather than continu- 
ing with the present 20-foot variation 
that exists in connection with facilities 
built on the Mississippi River itself. 
This is in keeping with practices that 
have been adopted at most modern ports 
and, in this case, it will mean a saving 
of more than 18 feet in variation of water 
level. 

Continued growth of the commerce 
using the port of New Orleans and the 
pressing needs of planning further port 
expansion makes it highly appropriate 
that action be taken to authorize this 
project. The natural resources being 
opened up in the entire Gulf region are 
causing new industries to seek sites in 
and near New Orleans. The main reason 
why these industries are moving into the 
lower Mississippi Valley is because that 
valley, as a result of the projects author- 
ized by the Congress of the United States 
in the past 30 years, has been made prac- 
tically flood-free. 
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‘As a means of carrying this work for- 
ward and to permit our country to real- 
ize the fullest development of these im- 
provements that have already been made, 
I urge the authorization of this project. 
It will bring America even closer to its 
world markets. It will offer America a 
needed additional avenue of defense 
should we ever be faced with another 
world conflict. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be offered, the question 
is on the third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


PROGRAM FOR TODAY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to commend the Senate. I 
am informed that it has completed ac- 
tion on 162 bills, and the morning hour 
is not yet concluded. I wish I were able 
to say that we had concluded action on 

163 bills, including the farm bill. 

Mr. President, for the information of 
the Senate, it is the plan of the leader- 
ship to run until at least 10 o’clock to- 
night, unless the farm bill should be 
passed before that hour. 

I had hoped that it might be possi- 
ble to modify the existing unanimous- 
consent agreement, which provides for 
an hour’s debate on any motion, 
amendment, or appeal, by providing for 
40 minutes debate on any motion, 
amendment, or appeal, except a motion 
to lay on the table. I talked with the 
distinguished minority leader about it. 
There are still a number of amendments 
pending at the desk. I believe the Sen- 
ate will remember that we modified the 
agreement from 2 hours of debate to 1 
hour on each amendment, and so forth, 
and if we can modify it so that there 
will be 40 minutes debate on any mo- 
tion, amendment, or appeal, I think we 
can progress more rapidly. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the present unani- 
mous-consent agreement be further 
modified so that there may be 40 min- 
utes debate on amendments, motions, 
and appeals, instead of 1 hour, as now 
provided in the agreement. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, the 
House passed the farm bill on May 16. 
We had the rest of May, June, July, and 
part of August to take up the farm bill, 
and it has only recently been called up. 
We had raised our own salaries to $22,- 
500 when we went home in August. I 
consider this bill the most important 
bill that will come up during the entire 
session this year. The unanimous- 
consent agreement has been modified 


once, and I object to any further modi- 
fication. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 


COMMENDATION OF CALENDAR 
COMMITTEES 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Texas made a brief reference 
to the Senate having disposed of 162 
bills today. I think the longest session 
we have had in disposing of the calendar 
was a few years ago, when between 
shortly after noon and 7 o’clock at night 
we passed some 700 bills. 

The calendar committees are deserv- 
ing of the highest commendation of the 
Senate for the preparation of the work 
on the calendar. Today we have passed 
a great many bills in the space of 2 
hours. That could not have been done 
if we did not have calendar committees 
in which we have complete confidence, 
the members of which are always pre- 
pared to point out the facts concerning 
a bill if we have any doubts about it. 
Too frequently in the Senate we fail to 
express our appreciation of exception- 
ally good work. I am sure I speak for 
every Member of the Senate not on the 
calendar committees when I say that 
each one of us is deeply indebted to the 
committees for the great efficiency which 
they have demonstrated this morning. I 
am very thankful to them because they 
make my work much easier as I sit here 
and try to act as watchdog on the 
calendar. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I completely and wholeheartedly 
agree with everything the Senator from 
Oregon has said about the calendar 
committees, which applies on both sides 
of the aisle. The able Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], the able 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE], and 
the able members of the calendar com- 
mittee on the opposite side of the aisle 
have a very unpleasant task. 

They work long and late in an at- 
tempt to prepare the bills for considera- 
tion by the Senate. I am glad the senior 
Senator from Oregon, in his usually 
generous spirit, has called their fine 
work to the attention of the Senate. I 
appreciate it. I know also that the dis- 
tinguished minority leader appreciates 
the work which the Senators and the 
staff on his side of the aisle have done. 
It is noteworthy that there is excellent 
coordination and cooperation between 
the Senators and staffs on both sides of 
the aisle. I am proud of them. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I know 
that the other members of the calendar 
committees, on both sides of the aisle, 
are deeply grateful for the very generous 
remarks made by the senior Senator 
from Oregon, the majority leader, and 
the minority leader. The work has been 
a pleasure, not only because of the excel- 
lent cooperation among Senators on this 
side of the aisle, but also because of the 
way in which the members of the calen- 
dar committee on the other side of the 
aisle have assisted us in our work. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I simply 
wish to corroborate the statement of my 
distinguished associate on the calendar 
committee by saying Amen.“ 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, Iam 
certain the majority leader and also the 
minority leader express not only their 
own views and appreciation in regard 
to the work of the calendar commit- 
tees on both sides of the aisle, but also 
reflect the judgment of all 96 Members of 
the Senate. All of us have served in the 
Senate at periods of time in the past 
when this particular type of operations 
was not in effect. I think every one of 
us recognizes that there has been a great 
and constructive improvement in the 
procedures of the Senate, and the work 
of both calendar committees has been 
helpful to all Senators in the conduct- 
ing of legislative business. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senate last week spent approx- 
imately 45 hours in discussing the farm 
bill, and I am informed that up until 
now the Senate has spent 132 hours and 
41 minutes in discussing that bill. 

I dislike to have the Senate remain in 
session late in the evening; but I think 
we shall have to come early and stay 
late until action has been concluded 
upon the bill. I appeal to each Senator 
for cooperation, and I hope and believe 
we can have it. 


STUDY OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 1411, Senate Resolution 
173, relating to the so-called Kefauver 
Special Committee for the Study of Ju- 
venile Delinquency in the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the resolution by title for 
the information of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A resolution (S. 
Res. 173) to conduct a study of juvenile 
delinquency in the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Texas? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution (S. 
Res, 173) to conduct a study of juvenile 
delinquency in the United States, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Rules and Administration with 
amendments, on page 2, line 11, after 
the word “the”, where it apears the first 
time, to insert prior“, and in line 21, 
after the word “exceed”, to strike out 
“$150,000” and insert “$110,000”, so as 
to make the resolution read: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized under sections 
134 (a) and 136 of the Legislative Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1946, as amended, and in ac- 
cordance with its jurisdiction specified by 
rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the Sen- 
ate insofar as they relate to the authority 
of the Committee on the Judiciary to con- 
duct a full and complete study of juvenile 
delinquency in the United States, including 
(a) the extent and character of juvenile de- 
linquency in the United States and its causes 
and contributing factors; (b) the adequacy 
of existing provisions of law, including chap- 
ters 402 and 403 of title 18 of the United 
States Code, in dealing with youthful of- 
fenders of Federal laws; (c) sentences im- 
posed on, or other correctional action taken 
with respect to, youthful offenders by Fed- 
eral courts, and (d) the extent to which 
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juveniles are violating Federal laws relating 
to the sale or use of narcotics, 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution, 
the committee, from February 1, 1956, to 
January 31, 1957, inclusive, is authorized to 
(1) make such expenditures as it deems ad- 
visable; (2) to employ upon a temporary 
basis, technical, clerical, and other assist- 
ants and consultants; and (3) with the prior 
consent of the heads of the departments or 
agencies concerned, and the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, to utilize the re- 
imbursable services, information, facilities, 
and personnel of any of the departments or 
agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with its recommendations for 
legislation as it deems advisable, to the Sen- 
ate at the earliest practicable date, but not 
later than January 31, 1957. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$110,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the first committee 
amendment. 

The first amendment was, on page 2, 
line 11, after the word “the”, where it 
appears the first time, to insert prior“. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 21, 
after the word “exceed”, to strike out 
“$150,000” and insert “$110,000”. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
understand an additional amendment is 
to be offered at this point. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, in a 
discussion with the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], the 
distinguished Senator from North Caro- 
lina (Mr, Ervin], and the distinguished 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrusxal, 
I have been informed that the amend- 
ments I am about to offer are acceptable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection, first, to the committee amend- 
ment just stated? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
wanted to make certain, from a parlia- 
mentary standpoint, that there would be 
no problem involved in treating the com- 
mittee amendment as though it were an 
original part of the bill, so that the 
amendment to be proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee will be entirely in 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Tennessee may proceed. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. On page 2, line 7, 
its is proposed to strike out “February” 
and insert in lieu thereof “March.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendment is agreed 
to. 


Mr. KEFAUVER. On page 2, line 21, 
it is proposed to strike out “$110,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$55,000.” 

The $55,000 will be in addition to the 
amount which was spent by the com- 
mittee, under the resolution, for the 
month of February, $5,000 having been 
expended at that time. So the total 
amount the committee will have had un- 
der the amendment will be $50,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the committee amend- 
ment as amended is agreed to. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, my 
understanding is that in line with the 
other amendment which has been of- 
fered, or which is to be offered, the work 
of the committee will be concluded with 
fame | amount. Is that the understand- 

g 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I haye written to 
the senior Senator from Louisiana a let- 
ter which sets forth my position. The 
letter states that, so far as I am con- 
cerned, the work of the committee will 
be continued by a subcommittee of the 
Committee on the Judiciary with its 
regular staff. I personally do not ex- 
pect or intend to ask for special appro- 
priations next year, 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? - 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I understood the 
Senator in his conversation with me, the 
amount which is now proposed would 
complete the study. Is that correct? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is correct, 
There are on the agenda further investi- 
gations and additional reports which will 
be filed and which it is expected will be 
completed this year. 

But I wish to make it clear that of 
course I cannot speak for any other 
Member of the Senate or the Committee 
on the Judiciary. The field of juvenile 
delinquency is an important one, and 
other matters might arise. But the 
agenda we now have, the investigations 
which are scheduled, and the reports to 
be filed, are expected to be completed 
this year. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp a letter dated 
March 15, 1956, addressed to me by the 
distinguished Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, may we 
have the letter read? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
letter will be read by the clerk for the 
information of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

MarcH 15, 1956. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR ELLENDER: This will confirm 
our telephone conversation of Saturday 
morning concerning Senate Resolution 173 
to extend the work of the Subcommittee To 
Investigate Juvenile Delinquency. 

I have talked with the other members of 
the subcommittee, Senator HENNINGS, Sen- 
ator Danret, Senator LANGER, and Senator 
Wir, and they have agreed to go along with 
the request for $60,000, less one-twelfth for 
the money expended in February, making a 
total of $55,000, effective March 1, 1956. 

As I told you, as chairman, I will not seek 
an extension of time nor appropriation for 
this subcommittee next year, but will advise 
the Judiciary Committee that the delin- 
quency matters should be handled with the 
regular staff after we have finished the neces- 
sary hearings, reports, and legislation that 
are before the subcommittee this year, and 
submit our final report and recommenda- 
tions. 

With kindest regards, I am 


Sincerely, 
ESTES KEFAUVER, 
Chairman. 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to address myself to the Senator 
from Tennessee for just a moment about 
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the problem, because I think we are all 
looking forward to the report of his Com- 
mittee on Juvenile Delinquency. 

In my opinion we expect much of the 
committee, and we have a right to expect 
much of it. I am certain that our ex- 
pectations will not be found wanting. In 
fact, I commend the Senator from Ten- 
nessee for the tenacity he has demon- 
strated in pursuing this very important 
study. 

It has been my observation, however, 
that too frequently after a special com- 
mittee has done a great piece of work 
and reported to the Senate, there is a 
tendency for the report of such a com- 
mittee to be placed on file and to gather 
dust. Then in a few years the problem 
to which the committee directed its at- 
tention remains unsolved, and the in- 
vestigation procedure must be started all 
over again. 

So I should like to have from the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee his answer to this 
question: Am I correct in my under- 
standing that although his subcommit- 
tee is supposed to go out of existence, so 
far as the conducting of a special study 
on juvenile delinquency is concerned, it 
is not contemplated by the Committee on 
the Judiciary that its standing subcom- 
mittee, which would have jurisdiction 
over the subject matter of juvenile de- 
linguency, will cease its interest in pur- 
suing the leads which the Senator’s spe- 
cial committee report will give to the 
Committee on the Judiciary and to the 
Senate? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. 


AGRIGULTURAL ACT OF 1956 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mo- 
Namara in the chair). The hour of 1 
o’clock having arrived, the clerk will lay 
before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3183) to provide an im- 
proved farm program. 


STUDY OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be temporarily laid aside in or- 
der that we may proceed with the juve- 
nile delinquency matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 173) to conduct a study of 
juvenile delinquency in the United 
States. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that we may have 
an additional 5 minutes, in order to dis- 
pose of this matter. I was not aware 
that we were so close to the deadline. 
By my questioning, I did not mean to 
prevent a disposal of this particular 
matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent 
request that the Senator may proceed 
for 5 additional minutes? The Chair 
hears no objection, and it is so ordered. 
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- Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon amend his re- 
quest by asking for 10 minutes? 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to ask the 
minority leader if he has any objection. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I have no objec- 
tion to 10 additional minutes being 
granted, but I hope we can get back 
promptly to the consideration of the 
agricultural bill. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. We can get back to 
it promptly. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I have no objec- 
tion to 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Senator is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I appreciate the 
observations of my distinguished col- 
league from Oregon. His idea about how 
the committee expects to handle prob- 
lems of juvenile delinquency within the 
jurisdiction of the Congress in the fu- 
ture is correct. That is, the work will 
be continued by the Committee on the 
Judiciary through its regular subcom- 
mittees and by the permanent staff of 
the Judiciary Committee. 

There are many matters that the 
committee will consider further, there 
may be further investigations to be 
made, but it is my judgment that the fu- 
ture ones can be made by the regular 
staff of the Judiciary Commitiee. 

I should like to call to the attention 
of the Senator that during this year we 
have already filed five very important 
reports. 

The committee filed report No. 61, a 
general report on the problem of juvenile 
delinquency in the United States. 

Report No. 62 had to do with comic 
books and juvenile delinquency. Let 
me say that this work, which had to 
do with comic books involving crime, 
horror, and disrespect for law enforce- 
ment, has brought the distribution of 
such comic books to an end. The indus- 
try has appointed a czar to go over the 
matters. Voluntary compliance has 
been brought about, and the comic book 
situation has been brought under con- 
trol. 

The subcommittee has filed report No. 
1463, having to do with problems of 
youth employment, which has received 
much attention all over the United 
States. 

Report No. 1466 has to do with tele- 
vision and juvenile delinquency. As a 
result of our hearings and reports, we 
have noted a better effort on the part 
of the television industry to take out of 
television so many programs having to 
do with crime and violence, and substi- 
tuting constructive programs. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Lancer], on behalf of the subcommittee, 
has filed a very excellent report on juve- 
nile problems among Indian children. 
As a result of the investigations of the 
subcommittee for which the Senator 
from North Dakota acted as chairman, a 
great deal has been done for the Indians, 
particularly Indian children. The re- 
sult of the matters which he and I 
brought before the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs is one of the 
oe achievements of the subcommit- 

e. 
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The subcommittee has prepared and 
ready for submission an interim report 
on motion pictures and juvenile delin- 
quency. 

The subcommittee has made an in- 
vestigation of pornography and the sale 
of pornographic literature to juvenile 
delinquents. The subcommittee has 
learned of indecent and illicit literature 
getting into the hands of the children 
of our country, and the business had 
grown to be a $500 million a year busi- 
ness, The subcommittee, along with the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], 
proposed legislation to bar the shipment 
of indecent literature in interstate com- 
merce, and that law has been enacted. 
That report will be submitted very soon. 

The subcommittee has a report pre- 
pared on church and religion and juve- 
nile delinquency. 

The subcommittee has a report in the 
process of being prepared on education 
and schools and juvenile delinquency, 
Another report in the process of being 
prepared is one on interstate adoptions 
and the blackmarket baby traffic. 

The subcommittee has had some 25 
separate hearings in different States. It 
has had before it about 600 witnesses on 
various problems of juvenile delinquency. 

There are 20 bills now pending, some 
of which are in different stages before 
various committees, all of which we 
think will be helpful. 

The work of the subcommittee has 
been nonpartisan in its nature. We 
have had wonderful cooperation every- 
where we have gone. I am happy to re- 
port that as a result of great public 
interest, many things have been done at 
the Federal, State, and local level, and 
for the first time the substantial rise in 
juvenile delinquency in the United States 
has leveled off. I think much more con- 
sideration is being given to opportunities 
for children to keep them interested. 
There is better law enforcement. I like 
to think that within a reasonable period 
the amount of juvenile delinquency in 
the country is going to be on the down- 
grade. Iam very proud of the work the 
subcommittee has done and what litile 
it has contributed. 

I wish to point out also that the sub- 
committee has been operated on a purely 
nonpartisan basis. The Senator from 
North Dakota (Mr. Lancer] held some 
of the hearings. The Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. WILETI held some. The 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS] 
held some. The Senator from Texas 
(Mr. DANIEL] has participated. 

The committee will complete the hear- 
ings it has scheduled and filed reports, 
and the other matters will be handled by 
the regular staff of the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I cannot let this op- 
portunity go by without bringing to the 
attention of the Senate the excellent job 
which has been done by the chairman of 
the committee, the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER]. His work has 
been outstanding, and the entire Nation 
owes him a debt of gratitude. I want to 
serve notice now that I know of no 
understanding by anyone that we will 
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not ask for a continuation of the com- 

mittee. I was not consulted about the 

matter. I intend to ask next year that 
the committee be continued. This com- 
mittee has done a remarkable job. 

Mr. President, I call attention to the 
fact that 20,000 babies have been sold 
each year in the black market. Right 
now there are quite a few lawyers in 
court who have been dealing in babies, 
for which they have bargained with 
poor, innocent girls who have been un- 
fortunate. The lawyers charge all the 
way from $2,500 to $5,000 for each baby, 
Mr. President. That is done in spite of 
the fact there are relief agencies in prac- 
tically every State of the Union, 

The publication and distribution of 
pornographic literature is a multimillion 
dollar a year business. There are ar- 
rests pending in the Federal courts. 
We have already put in the penitentiary 
men who deal in such literature, 

We have also before us the problem of 
polygamy, which I investigated as head 
of the minority of the committee. That 
situation is unspeakably disgraceful. 
States cannot cope with the problem. 
Two years ago the Governor of Arizona 
needed witnesses who were across State 
lines. The power of subpena must be 
available to those coping with the prob- 
lem. At a future date, I intend to give 
a detailed report as to what the commit- 
tee has accomplished. I am proud of 
this committee’s work. 

I am proud of the subcommittee’s 
work. The subcommittee was estab- 
lished while I was chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee, Mr. President, and I 
intend to make clear to the people of the 
United States how badly the subcom- 
mittee is needed. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I wish 
to repeat that I commend the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee for do- 
ing such outstanding work. 

Mr, KEFAUVER. I thank the Senator 
from North Dakota. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
REcorD a digest of the work of the sub- 
committee, showing the investigations 
and hearings which have been con- 
ducted, the questionnaires which have 
been sent out, the reports which have 
been submitted, and the proposed legis- 
lation, now pending, that has come from 
the subcommittee; and, following that, 
a summary of the general activities of 
the subcommittee, giving in more detail 
the work done by the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Lancer], the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. WIL ETI, the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS], 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL], 
and myself. 

There being no objection, the digest 
and summary were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

DIGEST OF WORK OF SUBCOMMITTEE To IN- 
VESTIGATE JUVENILE DELINQUENCY DURING 
1st SESSION OF 84TH CONGRESS 

(Subcommittee composed of Senators KE- 
FAUVER, HENNINGS, DANIEL, LANGER, and 
WILEY) 

INVESTIGATIONS AND HEARINGS 


Television. 

Youth employment. 
Comic books. 
Motion pictures. 
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Pornography. 

Education. 

Church and religion, 
Black-market baby and adoptions. 
Indians. 

Pittsburgh community. 


QUESTIONNAIRES 


Veneral disease among juveniles. 
Narcotics. 

Care and treatment in institutions. 
Armed Forces induction policies, 
Handling of delinquents (courts). 
Education. 

Religion, 

Pornography. 

ORGANIZATIONS INAUGURATED NATIONALLY 


Conference of Civic, Fraternal and Vet- 
erans Organizations. 

Conference on Youth Serving Organiza- 
tions. 

REPORTS PREPARED 

Interim Report No. 61: Juvenile Delin- 
quency in the United States. 

Interim Report No. 62: Comic Books and 
Juvenile Delinquency. 

Interim Report No. 1463: Youth Employ- 
ment. 

Interim Report No. 1466: Television and 
Juvenile Delinquency. 

Interim Report No. 1483: Indians. 

Interim report: Motion Pictures and 
Juvenile Delinquency. 

Interim report: 
Among Juveniles. 

Interim report: Church and Religion and 
Juvenile Delinquency. 


REPORTS IN PREPARATION 


Interim report: Education and Schools and 
Juvenile Delinquency. 

Interim report: Interstate Adoptions and 
Black Market Baby Traffic. 

LEGISLATIVE HEARINGS 

S. 959: Exit permit for Juveniles going to 
Mexico. 

S. 599: Interstate pornography (enacted 
into law). 

S. 600: Interstate pornography (enacted 
into law). 

8. 1087: Aftercare payments for Youth Di- 
vision of United States Parole Board. 

S. 1955: Support orders for deserting 
fathers. 


LEGISLATION INTRODUCED BY THE SUBCOM~ 
MITTEE, 84TH CONGRESS 


S. 728: To provide for assistance to and 
cooperation with States in strengthening 
and improving State and local programs for 
the control of juvenile delinquency. Re- 
ferred to Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

S. 957: To permit any taxpayer who pro- 
vides a home for any foster child placed in 
his home by a licensed agency to treat such 
child as a dependent for Federal income tax 
purposes. Referred to Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

S. 958: Relating to the handling of ju- 
venile delinquents. Referred to Subcommit- 
tee to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency. 

S. 959: To prohibit juveniles, unaccom- 
panied by a parent or guardian, from going 
outside of the United States without a per- 
mit issued by the Attorney General for such 
purposes. Referred to Subcommittee to In- 
vestigate Juvenile Delinquency. 

S. 1087: To authorize aftercare payments 
by the Youth Division of the United States 
Board of Parole. Referred to Subcommittee 
to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency. 

S. 1088. To assist the States to return run- 
away children to their own communities 
in another State. Referred to Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 


Pornography Traffic 
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S. 1955: To provide for the enforcement of 
support orders in certain State and Federal 
courts, and to make it a crime to move or 
travel in interstate and foreign commerce to 
avoid compliance with such orders. Referred 
to Subcommittee to Investigate Juvenile De- 
linquency. 

S. 2190: To amend the act entitled “An act 
to create a juvenile court in and for the 
District of Columbia,” so as to provide for 
the appointment of a referee. Referred to 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 2191. To amend section 7 of the Ju- 
venile Court Act of the District of Columbia. 
Referred to Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

S. 2192. To amend section 13 of the Ju- 
venile Court Act of the District of Columbia. 
Referred to Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

S. 2193: To amend the law relating to in- 
decent publications in the District of Colum- 
bia. Referred to Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

S. 2194: to amend certain provisions of the 
laws relating to the functioning of the 
juvenile court of the District of Columbia 
so as to permit the waiver of the jurisdiction 
of the court in certain additional cases. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

S. 2195: to make uniform the law of re- 
ciprocal enforcement of support in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 22183: to require that any publication 

rted in interstate commerce shall 
contain the name and address of the pub- 
lisher of such publication. Referred to the 
Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency. 

S. 2281: to make unlawful certain com- 
mercial dealings in minor children. Re- 
ferred to the Subcommittee on Juvenile De- 
linquency. 

8. 2483: to provide for the establishment 
within the national parks of the United 
States of a series of Federal forestry camps 
for the training, education, rehabilitation, 
security and correction of male juvenile de- 
linquents. Referred to Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

S. 2515: to provide more stringent penal- 
ties for violaions of laws concerning por- 
nography and related matters. Referred to 
Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency. 

S. 2516: to authorize the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to hold and detain mail for temporary 
periods in certain cases. Referred to Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

S. 3021; to amend title 18, United States 
Code, to make unlawful certain practices in 
connection with the placing of minor chil- 
dren for permanent free care or for adoption, 
Referred to Subcommittee on Juvenile De- 
linquency. 

Senate Joint Resolution 44: to give the 
consent of the Congress to interstate com- 
pacts or agreements dealing with the co- 
operative supervision of juvenile probation- 
ers and parolees, the return of runaway chil- 
dren, the return of juvenile delinquent es- 
capees, and for other purposes. Referred to 
Subcommittee to Investigate Juvenile De- 
linquency. 

FUTURE HEARINGS 

Narcotic addiction among minors, 

Institutions and treatment. 

Federal forestry camps. 

Federal probation system. 

Youth correction act. 

Mental health facilities for youth. 

Youthful offenders 18 to 21. 

Armed Forces induction policy. 

Runaway children. 

Juvenile court system. 

Delinquency in rural areas. 

Preventive programs. 

Slum areas and housing. 

Mass media (continuation). 

Legislative hearings. 

Problems of Indian children (continua- 
tion). 
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SUMMARY or GENERAL ACTIVITIES OF Suscom- 
MITTEE To INVESTIGATE JUVENILE DELIN- 
QUENCY 


During the past 11 months the subcom- 
mittee composed of Senators HENNINGS, 
DANIEL, Lone, WILEY, and myself has con- 
centrated on certain environmental situa- 
tions felt to have a direct connection with 
the steadily increasing incidence of juvenile 
delinquency during the last half decade. 
The investigations have been directed toward 
those problems which were found to be sub- 
ject to Federal controls and for which the 
Congress of the United States could provide 
remedies and solutions through legislation. 
In addition to this function of the subcom- 
mittee, it has also focused nationwide atten- 
tion on many problems of juvenile delin- 
quency and has had a far-reaching impact 
in stimulating and strengthening many 
remedial efforts throughout the Nation. 

In every city where hearings of this sub- 
committee have been held, local officials have 
been given the opportunity to testify as to 
their particular problems and their outstand- 
ing preventive programs. The effect of this 
type of testimony has been to provide a wide 
exchange of information between many cities 
and States, resulting in the greatest possible 
dissemination of constructive information on 
combating delinquency among our youth. 

The subcommittee has been conducted on 
a completely bipartisan basis with the Mem- 
bers from both sides of the aisle serving at 
times as chairman of the hearings that we 
have held, In every instance where hearings 
have been held the Members of the Congress 
in both Houses have been invited to sit with 
the subcommittee and take part in the 
hearing. 

This year the subcommittee has conducted 
investigations and staff studies into the effect 
of television on juvenile delinquency, youth 
employment, traffic in pornographic litera- 
ture, education and schools, religion’s effort 
to prevent delinquency, the black-market 
baby traffic and interstate adoption prac- 
tices, delinquency among the Indians, mo- 
tion pictures, and comic books. Hearings on 
these subjects were held in Washington, 
D. C.; New York, N. Y.; Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Chicago, III.; Providence, R. I.; Miami, Fla.; 
Nashville, Tenn.; Phoenix, Ariz., and Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. The subcommittee heard testi- 
money from 335 witnesses during the past 11 
months. 

In addition to these investigations and 
staff studies, the subcommittee has also 
gathered information question- 
naires on such subjects as venereal disease 
among juveniles, narcotics and their uses by 
youth, care and treatment of delinquents in 
institutions, Armed Forces induction poli- 
cies, juvenile courts and their handling of 
delinquents, and education. 

In answer to requests for publications of 
the subcommittee it has sent out approxi- 
mately 100,000 reports and transcripts of 
hearings to interest individuals and agencies 
in addition to answering approximately 
25,000 individual letters on the problem. 

To indicate the size of the problem with 
which the subcommittee has been dealing, 
it was found that more than 475,000 boys and 
girls were brought to the attention of the 
juvenile courts in 1954 because of delinquent 
behavior. This was an increase of 40,000 over 
the previous year. 

More than 1,333,000 juveniles were dealt 
with by the police in the same year, which 
was an increase of 100,000 over the previous 
year. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation esti- 
mates the current annual cost of crime in 
America to be 620 billion. The tre- 
mendous cost to the Nation of juvenile de- 
linquency in dollars can be seen from the 
following statistics: Young people under 18 
years of age committed 58 percent of the 
auto thefts, 49 percent of burglaries, 15 per- 
cent of rapes, 5 percent of homicide cases, 
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6 percent. of assault. cases, and those under 
21 years of age accounted for 51 percent of 
all persons arrested for crimes against 
property. 

The first investigation of the subcommit- 
tee this year was into the relationship be- 
tween youth employment and juvenile de- 
linquency. We wanted to learn how much 
connection there was betwen the inability 
of some teenagers to find suitable employ- 
ment and the growth of juvenile de- 
linquency. 

In our report on youth employment, we 
made several recommendations which we 
feel will go a long way toward solving the 
problem. These recommendations have 
been and are being incorporated into legis- 
lation for the Congress. 

Another phase of our work concerns the 
impact of the mass media on youth. The 
first topic within this area to receive con- 
sideration was the crime and horror comic 
book. As a result of the subcommittee’s 
studies, the industry appointed its own code 
administrator and began serious efforts to 
clean out the books adjudged to have a bad 
influence on young people. The subcommit- 
tee is continuing to study this effort on be- 
half of the comic book industry and the 
effectiveness of the code. Production of 
crime and horror comics has been practically 
eliminated during the first year of code op- 
eration, but whether this will be a continu- 
ing operation can only be determined 
through test of time. The subcommittee has 
filled thousands of requests for information 
on the comic book investigation and has 
furnished successful citizen participation 
programs to many communities which have 
asked for guidance in meeting the problem 
on a local level. 

Television was the second topic for con- 
sideration in our mass media study. At our 
hearings, we heard from leaders in the tele- 
vision industry, their critics, and those who 
have conducted scholarly surveys of the 
mass media, 

The industry, brought face to face with 
the problem of its influence on juvenile 
conduct, is already making efforts to improve 
its programs so that a more beneficial diet 
will be presented to the child turning to 
television for entertainment. 

We asked the television broadcasters to 
adhere more closely to their own code. We 
pointed out to them that many violations 
of their own code are occurring which could 
have detrimental effects on children. We 
then asked those not belonging to the Radio 
and Television Code to join, so that a united 
front could be presented for better program- 
ing. We were also especially interested in 
having those produce films for television 
come under some sort of industry regulation. 
After the release of our television report we 
were informed by the National Association 
of Television Producers that their group had 
met and was formulating an industry code 
of regulation for the production of motion 
pictures for television. 

In Los Angeles, we heard from those en- 
gaged in motion-picture production, This 
study was an extention of our television 
study for the basic principles applying to 
television also apply to motion pictures. 

We also wanted to take a closer look at 
the Hollywood advertising code, which 
seemed to have been administered far too 
laxly in the last few years. The predomi- 
nance of crime, horror and violence, and sex 
portrayed in film advertisements not only 
transgresses upon good taste, but also con- 
stitutes a genuinely harmful influence on 
young people. 

Both the motion-picture producers and 
the advertisers have finely worded codes, 
but too often these codes are violated. 
When they are violated, so are the minds 
and sensibilities of our children. 

With the cooperation of the motion- 
picture industry, the subcommittee believes 
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that many of the detrimental aspects of these 
pictures and their advertising have been 
eliminated. The subcommittee furnished 
much information and many exhibits to the 
motion-picture advertising code administra- 
tors which he used in conveying to the in- 
dividual advertisers the objectionable fea- 
tures of motion-picture advertising. The 
report of this subcommittee sets forth cer- 
tain recommendations that will materially 
improve motion pictures and provide lead- 
ership in furnishing good entertainment 
that does not have the harmful effect of 
leading children into crime. 

One of the most shocking of our investiga- 
tions revealed the extent to which pornog- 
raphy was reaching even our very young 
children, and the terrible influence and filth 
was having on their conduct. 

The subcommittee uncovered during its 
investigations and hearings on legislation 
indications that this traffic in pornography 
was in excess of $500 million annually. 

From testimony received we know that 
this pornography is reaching the hands of 
children. These thorovghly nasty materials 
portray the abnormal as normal. They are 
sold to children by adults. Psychiatrists 
told us that much of the pornography was 
deliberately geared to the young and sex- 
ually inquisitive mind. 

The perversion of the individuals who pro- 
duce this material was brought home to us 
with startling emphasis when we learned 
that they no longer rely solely upon adults 
to participate in the scenes involving sex 
which they record on motion-picture film 
and still photographs. College girls, teen- 
agers, and in 1 extreme case, a child of 4, 
are being enticed into participating in ab- 
normal sex by unscrupulous adults who 
traffic in this filth. 

We have compiled lists of pornographers, 
whose names have come into our possession 
through investigations and hearings, and 
have sent them to police chiefs over the 
country. For example in Houston, Tex., 
Minneapolis, Minn., Pittsburgh, Pa., Bis- 
marck, N. Dak., and other cities large quanti- 
ties of pornography have been seized as a 
result of these lists being in the hands of 
local police departments. 

The subcommittee held hearings on S. 599 
and S. 600 during the past year. These bills 
were reported by the subcommittee and 
passed by the Congress to become law and 
close one of the largest loopholes in trans- 
porting pornography in interstate commerce. 
This is legislation that might have been un- 
duly delayed but for the prompt considera- 
tion of it by this subcommittee. 

In the report of this subcommittee on por- 
nography other recommendations for legis- 
lation are being made, and legislation is be- 
ing prepared to further stem the flow of this 
material. Our staff is working closely with 
the Post Office Department on this legislation 
to assure that the mails will not be used to 
distribute pornography, and in this endeavor 
we have the active support of the American 
Bar Association. 

In the field of education it was the opinion 
of this subcommittee that the first line of 
defense against delinquency was the school. 
Almost every authority agreed that the 
school can and must play a major role in 
its prevention. 

The hearings on this subject explored what 
extent overcrowded and undermanned 
schools were actually a contributing cause 
of juvenile delinquency and what programs 
could be effectively utilized in the schools 
to meet the growing problems of youth, 

Our report on education and the schools 
presents many outstanding programs and 
definite recommendations for both legisla- 
tive and executive action to alleviate many 
of the existing conditions in our Nation’s 
school systems. 

In conjunction with the hearings on edu- 
cation, a hi was also held which 
stressed the role of the church in combat- 
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ing delinquency. These hearings were so de- 
signed that each major denomination in the 
Nation could present its program for study 
by other denominations and also gain from 
the testimony of all others. Many sound 
and constructive. programs of enlisting 
youth in religious activities as a method of 
combating delinquency have been included 
in the subcommittee’s report on religion. 

No legislation will result from this hear- 
ing, but the subcommittee provided 
through the hearing a wide dissemination of 
information that has proved of great value 
to the religious leaders of the Nation. 

Hearings were held in Chicago, Ill., and 
Miami, Fla., exploring the nationwide traf- 
fic in selling babies for profit across State 
lines. These hearings were held in connec- 
tion with legislation introduced by the 
junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. THYE], 
S. 1123. The subcommittee found that ap- 
proximately 25,000 babies are placed each 
year outside of legitimate adoption place- 
ment agencies. Thousands of these children 
are sold by doctors, lawyers, midwives, and 
other individuals to couples desiring chil- 
dren, without any investigation as to the 
suitability of parents or child. This traffic is 
largely interstate to escape the restrictions of 
State laws dealing with intrastate adoptions. 

As a result of these hearings a subcom- 
mittee bill S. 3021 has been introduced to 
correct many of abuses arising from this 
traffic, 

One of the most important measures to 
come from the subcommittee is S. 728, which 
has been referred to the Senate Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee and it is believed 
it will be reported favorably during this 
session of Congress. 

This bill will provide the States with funds 
to initiate new programs for delinquency 
control and also provide money for training 
essential personnel skilled in the handling of 
children’s problems. 

This bill meets the request in the Presi- 
dent's budget message when he stated: An- 
other growing social problem of concern to 
the entire Nation is juvenile delinquency. 
During the last 8 years there has been a 60 
percent increase in the number of children 
appearing before our courts. The States and 
communities need technical assistance and 
financial aid to help them halt this trend. 
I therefore renew my request that Congress 
enact legislation promptly to authorize Fed- 
eral aid to the States for strengthening their 
services for prevention and treatment of 
juvenile delinquency.” 

Much important work remains to be done. 
In at least 12 major areas we must conduct 
further investigations and this is a minimum 
figure. 

The budget request for the Juvenile De- 
linquency Subcommittee for the year 1956 is 
$110,000. This is $65,000 less than requested 
in 1954 and $44,000 less than requested in 
1955. Yet the work we plan to do is no less 
important. 

There are 23 million children in the Na- 
tion of juvenile court age. One-seventh of 
the population. Yet from a budget of $65 
million to operate the legislative branch of 
the Government we are requesting only 
$110,000, or two one-thousandths of the total 
budget to study ways and means whereby our 
greatest asset can be given an opportunity to 
grow to be useful American citizens. 

There is much that has been done and 
much that can be done by the Federal Goy- 
ernment in meeting the problems of juvenile 
delinquency as evidenced by the legislation 
introduced by this subcommittee. The Con- 
gress must meet these problems today or face 
greater problems in the future. 

Our Government today is spending billions 
of dollars. We spend $744 billion for Agri- 
culture; $1 billion for Commerce; $2 billion 
for Health, Education, and Welfare; $3 
billion for the Post Office; $744 billion for the 
Treasury; one-half billion dollars for Labor; 
and $182 million for the Justice Department. 
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For meeting what is becoming the No. 1 
social problem we are spending only $200,000 
for a small section within the Children's 
Bureau of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, the Division of Juvenile 
Delinquency Service, in addition to the work 
of this subcommittee. 

In the next 11 months we plan to study 
the following problems. It is a large task 
and will require diligent work, but we believe 
it can be accomplished, and if accomplished 
it will mean much to the youth of America, 

1. A study of the causes for narcotic addic- 
tion among minors, the source of supply, 
and the extent of use by them is already 
underway by the subcommittee. This study 
will in no way overlap the work done by the 
Daniel subcommittee during the past year 
but will be directed wholly toward the ju- 
venile aspect of this problem where addic- 
tion begins. 

The most disheartening discovery of our 
prehearing study is that many youngsters 
take to narcotics just for the thrill. Once 
addicted the road back is long and the cure 
uncertain. For instance, only two cities in 
the United States have follow-up centers 
for the care of cured-narcotic addicts, yet 
some estimates of recurrence run as high 
as 99 percent. 

This investigation will also include the 
tremendously increasing use of the barbi- 
turates and amphetamines by youth for 
thrill. These drugs are easily procurable 
and are manufactured by the millions of 
pounds each year in this country. 

2. Also underway at the present time is 
a subcommittee investigation of treatment 
services and facilities, including detention 
homes, training schools and after-care serv- 
ices. Many persons think placing a child 
behind four walls for a length of time is 
a cure for delinquency. This is just not 
so. Too often exactly the opposite hap- 
pens—the child becomes a hardened crim- 
inal. 

Every year over 100,000 children are con- 
fined in common jails. They are thrown 
in with hardened criminals and come under 
their influence for varying periods of time. 
Other youngsters are confined in institu- 
tions wholely inadequate for rehabilitation, 
These institutions geared to meet this prob- 
lem are sorely overtaxed. 

To complicate this already complex prob- 
lem, there is a severe lack of trained per- 
sonnel to care for the youngsters. 

The lack of uniformity of professional con- 
viction among groups that contribute to 
the thinking in this field leads to inde- 
cision and lack of support on the part of 
the public and its legislators. This slows 
down progress in meeting the problem. Fed- 
eral investigation and assistance is needed 
to clear away differences and to suggest 
adequate means of meeting this problem 
with all available resources. 

Specifically the subcommittee plans to: 

Study the Federal probation system and 
Federal youth correction institutions with 
an eye toward having the Federal Govern- 
ment provide the example of State insti- 
tutions. 

Study institutional handling of minors 
and detention facilities used for them. 

Explore the possibility of establishing 
within the national forests forestry camps 
on a cooperative basis with the States for 
the rehabilitation of youth that can bene- 
fit from such a program. The subcommit- 
tee has already introduced legislation S. 
2433 to originate this program. 

Investigate the entire unexplored area of 
treatment and responsibility for seriously 
emotionally and mentally disturbed chil- 
dren. 

Another problem needing immediate at- 
tention is that of mental health. The emo- 
tionally disturbed child whose problems are 
noted early enough can often be saved from 
a later life of crime and delinquency if treat- 
ment is promptly available. All too often, 
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even where there are sufficient mental health 
facilities, treatment is often available only 
after months and months of waiting. 

Our hearings may result in legislation that 
will enable two or more States to share the 
responsibility and the cost of a joint facility 
for handling these cases. The initial cost 
of such an institution often prohibits one 
State from going it alone. 

An increasing number of serious crimes 
are being committed by the youthful offend- 
er—the youngster over the age of jurisdic- 
tion by the juvenile court, but still under 21. 

The subcommittee hopes to conduct hear- 
ings on the extent of involvement in crime 
of youths between 18 and 21 years of age, 
and to investigate the detention facilities 
used on both the State and Federal level for 
these minors. The entire situation of the 
youthful offender must come under serious 
study if we are to reduce crime in this coun- 
try and prepare all our youth for good 
citizenship. This would also include a study 
of the Youth Corrections Act to determine 
its effectiveness and the extent of its appli- 
cation in Federal jurisdictions. 

The recruitment of those youths who have 
been juvenile delinquents for the armed 
services presents a series of problems based 
upon, (1) the increasingly trying demands 
presented by the volume of juvenile delin- 
quents available for military service, (2) the 
negative impact that they are believed to 
have upon military efficiency and discipline, 
and (3) the expense and confusion attend- 
ant to their enlistment and subsequent dis- 
charge under the existing conflicts of appli- 
cable laws. 

This does not mean that the majority of 
juvenile delinquents may not make good 
soldiers, sailors, or airmen. It does mean 
that we have not yet learned how to predict 
their success or failure in service, and our 
nation may be losing for active military serv- 
ice many thousands of these youths. 

The subcommittee would like to explore 
what the Department of Defense is doing 
to develop screening techniques and reha- 
bilitative processes that will be equitable 
and effective. 

Each year 200,000 children run away from 
home. Many end up in jail or are sentenced 
to institutions on charges of vagrancy. This 
is one of the Nation’s most serious problems 
and needs immediate Federal attention and 
study. The subcommittee has introduced 
two measures S. 1088. To assist the States 
to return runaway children to their own 
communities in another State, and Senate 
Joint Resolution 44, to give the consent of 
the Congress for interstate compacts for the 
return of runaway children. 

Hearings must be held on these measures 
so that action may be taken immediately to 
assist in handling this problem. 

A study of what constitutes the most 
effective court system for the handling of 
juvenile offenders is most important. The 
subcommittee feels that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should take leadership in establish- 
ing a proper court system. The Federal 
court system for handling juveniles should 
adopt procedures that can serve as an ex- 
ample for the rest of the Nation. Today the 
Federal system lags far behind many com- 
munities. 

Out of these hearings will come some idea 
of how a juvenile court can be effectively 
run, the size of staff relative to the cases 
handled, how much time the court should 
spend in social study of the youthful offender 
before the trial, the adequacy Of probation 
supervision, the availability of clinical serv- 
ice and the extent to which they are used, 
and the professional qualifications needed by 
judge and staff. 

Many times children are deprived of their 
constitutional rights through the arbitrary 
proceedings of some of our courts and often- 
times are subject to “star chamber” pro- 
ceedings that leave them with a lasting dis- 
respect for law and justice. 
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Delinquency is a problem with which many 
people, groups, and agencies are concerned, 
During the hearings, it has been forcefully 
brought home time and time again that there 
is all too often a decided lack of coordination 
and cooperation among the agencies trying 
to do the job. This is true both nationally 
and in local communities. Unless all efforts 
are brought into focus, there is bound to be 
duplication of effort. Worse yet, unless all 
of these good people and organizations work 
together, certain aspects of the problem are 
bound to be neglected or overlooked. 

The subcommittee has already helped to 
establish two nationwide groups to deal with 
the problems of juvenile delinquency on a 
local level. One of these groups brought to- 
gether the civic, fraternal, and veterans’ or- 
ganizations, representing a total membership 
of approximately 8 million persons. Where 
these organizations had many overlapping 
plans and to assist youth, they now 
have a national clearinghouse of information 
and are doing effective work in preventing 
delinquency. 

The second group was composed of the 18 
leading national public and private organiza- 
tions which are active in formulating stand- 
ards for local agencies handling delinquent 
children. This group was brought together 
so that the several organizations might join 
for sharing of information and joint planning 
on a continuing basis, 

Delinquency in rural areas has grown al- 
most twice as quickly as the delinquency in 
urban areas. Juvenile gangs, once thought 
of as merely a big-city problem, have now 
become a rural problem too. It is essential 
that the subcommittee devote time to a 
study of delinquency problems in rural areas 
as these communities have neither the funds 
nor the personnel to adequately determine 
the causes nor the preventive measures 
needed to alleviate the growing incidence of 
juvenile delinquency. 

During the life of this subcommittee, much 
information has been collected on outstand- 
ing preventive programs, work of organiza- 


“tions, State and community plans. As an 


adjunct to investigations and hearings, this 
material should be researched and reported 
to the Senate and made available to the pub- 
lic. It comprises the most complete file on 
juvenile delinquency ever collected and only 
because of the necessity to devote most of the 
efforts of this subcommittee to the most 
pressing problems during its existence it has 
not been adequately studied. 

Preliminary reports list that in slum areas 
as many as 20 percent of the juvenile popu- 
lation gets into trouble with the police, 

The subcommittee would like to investi- 
gate the adequacy of the Federal housing 
program in slum areas and the effect of slum 
areas and conditions of poverty have on ju- 
venile delinquency in such cities as Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and New York. 

Of great concern to the subcommittee is 
the tremendous gap between the number of 
dollars needed and the number of dollars 
allotted to family-welfare work, education, 
psychiatric treatment and research, police 
court and probation work. 

The subcommittee proposes an over-all 
evaluation of Federal programs in the fields 
of social service, employment, law enforce- 
ment, courts, detention, and recreation. 
Coordination is needed so that the small 
amount of money devoted to this work is 
effectively used. 

In addition to these studies and investi- 
gations the subcommittee has the continuing 
task of holding hearings on legislation now 
before it. Hearings and reports must be pre- 
pared on the following Senate bills: 

S. 958: Relating to the handling of juve- 
nile delinquents. 

S. 959: To prohibit juveniles, unaccompa- 
nied, from going outside the United States 
without a permit issued by the Attorney 
General. 
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S. 1087: To authorize aftercare payments 
by the Youth Division of the United States 
Board of Parole. 

S. 1955: To provide for the enforcement of 
support orders in certain State and Federal 
courts. 

S. 2213: Relating to pornographic literature 
publication. 

S. 2281: To make unlawful certain com- 
mercial dealing in minor children. 

S. 2515: Relating to penalties for violations 
of laws concerning pornography and related 


Interstate compacts for re- 
turn of runaway children. 

S. 3021: Relating to interstate adoption 
traffic. 

It is vitally important that the subcommit- 
tee complete its hearings on these bills and 
strengthen the program of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in meeting these problems. 

The complex problem of juvenile crime in 
this country is not the subject for quick, 
piecemeal examination. Our findings are be- 
ing added to the literature available on the 
problem and a growing number of students 
of juvenile delinquency are turning to the 
reports of the subcommittee as the only 
centralized source of information on the 
problem. 

We would not do justice either to our as- 
signment or to the Congress unless our 
studies were conducted in a sound, scholarly 
fashion. The subcommittee’s approach to 
its work justifies our findings taking their 
rightful place beside the other important lit- 
erature in a field of deep concern to all 
Americans. 

The fight against juvenile delinquency is 
vital in safeguarding our Nation’s greatest 
resource—the young people who will take 
over its responsibilities and determine its 
future. Once we know the causes of juve- 
nile delinquency, we can prescribe some of 
the remedies, as we have already suggested 
Federal remedies to alleviate some of the 
more outward symptoms of this national 


Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
wish to add my word to the effect that 
the investigation of juvenile delinquency 
touches one of the most serious social 
problems existing today in the United 
States. In my opinion, this resolution 
should be adopted. I am heartily in 
favor of its adoption. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Namara in the chair). If there be no 
further amendment to be proposed, the 
question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion, as amended. 

The resolution (S. Res. 173) was agreed 
to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized under sections 134 (a) 
and 186 of the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1946, as amended, and in accordance with 
its jurisdiction specified by rule XXV of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate insofar as they 
relate to the authority of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, to conduct a full and complete 
study of juvenile delinquency in the United 
States, including (a) the extent and char- 
acter of juvenile delinquency in the United 
States and its causes and contributing fac- 
tors; (b) the adequacy of existing provisions 
of law, including chapters 402 and 403 of 
title 18 of the United States Code, in dealing 
with youthful offenders of Federal laws; (c) 
sentences imposed on, or other correctional 
action taken with respect to, youthful of- 
fenders by Federal Courts; and (d) the extent 
to which juveniles are violating Federal laws 
relating to the sale or use of narcotics. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution, 
the committee, from March 1, 1956, to Janu- 
ary 31, 1957, inclusive, is authorized to (1) 
make such expenditures as it deems advis- 
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able; (2) to employ, upon a temporary basis, 
technical, clerical, and other assistants and 
consultants; and (3) with the prior consent 
of the heads of the departments or agencies 
concerned and the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, to utilize the reimbursable 
services, information, facilities, and per- 
sonnel of any of the departments or agencies 
of the Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its find- 

together with its recommendations for 
legislation as it deems advisable, to the Sen- 
ate at the earliest practicable date, but not 
later than January 31, 1957. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$55,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1956 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 3183) to provide an 
improved farm program. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Pulbright McClellan 
Allott G e McNamara 
Anderson Goldwater Millikin 
Barkley Gore Monroney 
Barrett Green Morse 
Beall Hayden Mundt 
Bender Hennings Murray 
Bennett Hickenlooper Neely 
Bible Hill Neuberger 
Bricker Holland O'Mahoney 
Bridges e 
Bush Humphrey Payne 
Butler Ives Potter 
Byrd Jackson Robertson 
Capehart Jenner Russell 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Case, N. J. Johnston, S.C. Schoeppel 
Case, S. Dak. Kefauver Scott 
Chavez Kennedy Smathers 
Clements Kerr Smith, Maine 
Cotton Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Curtis Kuchel Spar! 
Daniel Laird Stennis 
Dirksen Langer Symington 
Douglas Thurmond 
Duff Long Thye 
Dworshak Magnuson Watkins 
Eastland Malone Welker 
Ellender Mansfield Wiley 
Ervin Martin, Iowa Williams 
Flanders Martin, Pa. Young 
Frear McCarthy 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PUR- 
TELL] is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Scort in the chair). 
ent. 

The bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll, 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. McCARTHY. In view of the fact 
that no business has been conducted 
since the last quorum call, is not this 
quorum call out of order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is out 
of order to raise any point of order. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, it is 
my understanding that if no business has 

been conducted between quorum calls, 
the additional quorum call would not be 


(Mr. 
A quorum is pres- 
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in order and that an objection should be 
made to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s point should have been made 
before the second quorum call was 
started. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
for the regular order. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. Do I correctly 
understand that the point could have 
been made before the quorum call was 
commenced, but that it is not proper to 
make it at this time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

The quorum call was resumed and con- 
cluded, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Aiken Fulbright McClellan 
Allott George McNamara 
Anderson Goldwater Millikin 
Barkley Gore Monroney 
Barrett Green Morse 
Beall Hayden Mundt 
Bender Hi Murray 
Bennett Hickenlooper Neely 
Bible 11 Neuberger 
Bricker Holland O'Mahoney 
Bridges Hruska Pastore 
Bush Humphrey Payne 
Butler Ives 

Jackson Robertson 
Ca; Jenner Russell 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Case, N. J. Johnston, S. C. Schoeppel 
Case, S. Dak, Kefauver Scott 
Chavez Kennedy Smathers 
Clements Kerr Smith, Maine 
Cotton Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Curtis Kuchel Sparkman 
Daniel Laird Stennis 
Dirksen Langer 
Douglas Li Thurmond 

Long ye 
Dworshak Magnuson Watkins 
Eastland Malone Welker 
Ellender Mansfield Wiley 
Ervin Martin, Iowa Williams 
Flanders Martin, Pa. Young 
Frear McCarthy 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment “3—7-56-M” and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Illinois will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 8, line 11, 
after “hereof”, it is proposed to insert 
“under which the tenants or sharecrop- 
pers share in that part of such certif- 
icate which represents acreage previ- 
ously used or cultivated by the tenant 
or sharecropper shall not be less than 
his share of the crop or produce under 
his agreement with the owner.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I hope 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry may 
be willing to accept my amendment. 
What it seeks to do is to make explicit 
the method of protecting tenants in pay- 
ments which are made for acreage put 
under the acreage reserve program. 

The provision in the bill as it is at 
present drawn is as follows: 

The Secretary shall provide adequate safe- 
guards to protect the interests of tenants and 
sharecroppers, including provision for shar- 
ing, on a fair and equitable basis, in the cer- 


tificates issued pursuant to section 205 
hereof. 


That is a worthy statement of pur- 
pose, but it does not provide a specific 
method of protection. In view of the 
testimony which has been given concern- 
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ing the operation of allotments in cer- 
tain States, it would seem that more 
definite provision is needed to protect 
tenant farmers. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I may state to the 
distinguished Senator that I do not have 
any objection to the amendment at all. 
I think it is a good amendment. The 
only thing that I desire to be certain of 
is that it will not provide a vested right 
in the landlord’s certificates to tenants 
who may have left the farm 6 months 
ago. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; it is applicable 
only in case the tenant completes his 
crop. 

Mr. ELLENDER. He must be on the 
farm working his crop before he becomes 
entitled to share the certificate with the 
landlord? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. With that under- 
standing, Mr. President, I accept the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I wish to reiterate 
a point which I made the other night in 
a colloquy with the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
as to the nature of the relationship of 
landlord and tenant. In many places, 
these agreements are not actually writ- 
ten, formal leases such as we find in 
connection with city property. 

I wanted to make it clear that the 
chairman agreed with me that the 
agreements may be informal in nature. 
What we have in mind is protecting the 
agreements in whatever way they have 
been recognized in a community. Very 
frequently they are verbal agreements, 
which may continue year after year. As 
I understand, if that has been the case 
in the past, it will still be recoznized by 
the Secretary and by the proposed law. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The amendment provides that the 
division of farms for acreage for the 
acreage reserve program shall be ap- 
proximately according to the share of 
the crop as divided between the land- 
lord and tenant; or, at least, that the 
tenant’s share shall not be less than 
the share of the crop which he receives. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is understood 
we are not talking of the formal, legal, 
written tenancy. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. A verbal agreement 
would be covered as well as a written 
agreement. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I was wondering if the 
Senator’s amendment touched a problem 
that occurs to me. It may very well be 
that a landlord farmer may have certain 
acreage which is planted and worked by 
atenant. Suppose the farmer had 1,000 
acres. He may have 500 acres cus- 
tomarily worked by tenants. The other 
500 acres he may customarily work with 
outside labor. 

That farmer may make a decision to 
put into the soil bank the 500 acres 
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worked by the outside labor, and thereby 
take unto himself the entire payment for 
the soil bank program insofar as his 
farm is concerned. While he would be 
benefited, he would theoretically dis- 
place the outside hired labor. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And then the ten- 
ant’s share of the 500 acres, which would 
continue to be farmed, would be 
decreased. 

Mr. LONG. Not theoretically. But 
the tenant who farmed the other 500 
acres would be excluded from any benefit 
from the soil bank, just as the outside 
labor could be excluded. At least, it 
would appear that way to me. 

Frankly, I have raised the problem be- 
cause it was suggested to me by at least 
one large farmer, that what a large 
farmer would prefer to do would be to 
put into the soil bank that part of the 
acreage which he customarily farmed 
and worked with hired labor, labor which 
did not live on the farm. 

I do not believe the Senator’s amend- 
ment would reach that problem, unless 
it has some interpretation other than 
that which I have given to it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am afraid the 
junior Senator from Louisiana is correct. 

I yield to the senior Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The 500 acres men- 
tioned by my distinguished colleague 
would not be subject to any tenant-land- 
lord relationship. The landlord could 
do whatever he pleased with it. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Illinois merely affects actual contracts, 
whether in writing or verbal A writing 
or other formality would not be required 
so long as the contracts involved are per- 
formed as is the custom in the commu- 
nity involved, with the parties, and so 
on. The amendment should not go be- 
yond that. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not see how, 
legally, it could go beyond that; but I 
think the junior Senator from Louisiana 
has pointed out a weakness with the 
amendment as drafted. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It might be a flaw, 
but my good friend is correct when he 
states that his amendment goes as far 
as the law will permit it. I do not see 
how we could legally touch the situation 
given as an example by my colleague. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have offered the 
amendment in order to make certain 
that the tenant will receive compensa- 
tion for the acreage which he formerly 
cultivated and on which he produced, 
but which is not now cultivated. 

In the illustration given by the junior 
Senator from Louisiana, in which 500 
acres is cultivated by a tenant, and 500 
acres is cultivated by the landlord him- 
self, with hired labor, the 500 acres cul- 
tivated by the landlord with the hired 
labor, he could then reduce the acreage 
he rents not only to the tenant, say to 
250 acres, and the tenant would suffer 
from a reduction in acreage without 
compensation payment for the acres 
withdrawn. 

I do not quite see how that can be 
met in any amendment. I do not want 
to admit too much, but I think the junior 
Senator from Louisiana has put his fin- 
ger on a weak spot. 
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Mr.ELLENDER. Iread: 

On page 8, line 11 of the bill, after the 
comma; “on a fair and equitable basis, in 
the certificates issued pursuant to section 
205 hereof, and including such provision as 
may be necessary to prevent them from be- 
ing forced off the farm.” 


That further provision is contained 
in the bill so as to assist tenants. As I 
said, if a landlord happens to have a 
farm part of which he rents and part of 
which he works himself, the two parts 
are to be considered, so far as the soil 
bank bid is concerned, as entirely sepa- 
rate units. 

Mr. LONG. The only point I had in 
mind was could be illustrated in this 
fashion if a person had very good cot- 
ton land, in some cases, the payment 
might be as high as $60 an acre. A 
farmer with 1,000 acres of cotton might 
have had half his acreage worked by 
hired laborers, who did not live on the 
farm. It would be a good business deci- 
sion, although it might not be necessar- 
ily in the interest of the sharecropper, 
for the farmer to take out of cultiva- 
tion 500 acres which had been worked 
by the farm-hired labor. The hired 
laborers would not share in soil-bank 
payments. Inasmuch as there would be 
no particular person to whom the farmer 
would hire from year to year, the day 
laborer would not share in the profits 
of the soil bank. The 500 acres could 
bring to the farmer, at $60 an acre, 
$30,000. 

Based upon the information I have 
received from one farmer, there would 
be no requirement that he share any 
of that revenue with the persons who 
had previously worked for him. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. There is no protec- 
tion for the day worker. 

Bst if the tenant continued to farm 
the other 500 acres, as he did before, 
then he would not be injured by the 
withdrawal of the other 500 acres. But 
if his acreage were reduced from 500 to 
250, while still not forced off the farm, 
he still would be compelled to make a 
living on a smaller number of acres, and 
would be in trouble. Of course, we are 
dealing with large units. 

Mr. LONG. One thing which oc- 
curred to me about the soil-bank pro- 
posal is that I should like to see it ben- 
efit the small person and do justice to 
him in the same way as it would bene- 
fit and do justice to the large farmer. 
The small farmer, with only a few acres, 
would hardly find it to his advantage 
to put those acres into a soil bank, be- 
cause that person has to sell his labor 
in order to make sufficient income to 
stay on his farm. 

If labor accounts for half the expense, 
he needs to do that work and make that 
50 percent himself. He has labor for 
sale, just as he would hope to sell the 
use of the land, the various other ex- 
penses which go into producing the crop. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I certainly do not 
pretend that the amendment plugs er 
meets all the possible difficulties, but I 
think it would help to protect the tenant 
from any unfair attempts by the land- 
lord to take an unfair share of the land 
for the soil bank, land which otherwise 
would be covered by either a written or 
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a verbal agreement on that portion of 
the soil which would furnish the tenant 
protection. 

Mr. LONG. So far as I can deter- 
mine, there is no provision in the 
amendment, and, so far as I know, there 
is no provision in the bill, which would 
prevent the owner of the land from 
making the decision himself, which 
would have the effect of exacting from 
the sharecropper land which would go 
into the soil-bank program. That de- 
cision would remain with the farmer. 

Mr. ELLENDER. May I point out to 
both the Senator from Illinois and my 
colleague from Louisiana the following 
language in the bill at the bottom of 
page 24: 

Sec. 223. In any case in which the Secre- 
tary determines (1) that a producer has 
displaced any tenant or sharecropper, or 
reduced the acreage of any commodity 
farmed by any tenant or sharecropper, on 
any farm owned or controlled by such pro- 
ducer, (2) that such displacement or reduc- 
tion was made in contemplation of, or on 
account of, participation by such producer 
in either the acreage-reserve program or the 
conservation reserve progam, and (3) that 
such displacement or reduction was without 
the consent of the tenant or sharecropper, 
the Secretary is authorized to deny such pro- 
ducer all or any part of the benefits pro- 
vided under this act. 


I believe that covers the problem, at 
least as far as it is within the power of 
Congress to do so. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the senior 
Senator from Louisiana. That would 
seem to be the difficulty raised by the 
junior Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The question raised 
by my colleague is one of the weak- 
nesses, if we may call it so, of the soil 
bank. It may be that, in fact, we did 
hear from many parts of the country 
some criticism about land remaining 
idle and that hired labor may suffer. 
But that is something we cannot expect 
to help. I believe that if the bill as a 
whole is read, and if the language shall 
be added as the Senator from Illinois 
has just proposed, the tenant will be 
protected. 

I thank the Senator from Illinois. I 
wish to say I shall be glad to yield him 
more time if he finds he needs any. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I wish to thank the 
Senator from Louisiana for not only the 
courteous but the friendly manner in 
which he has received the amendment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, in 
addition section 223, to which reference 
has been made, I point out that section 
213, on page 20 of the bill, further alludes 
to the question of giving the Secretary 
power to provide for adequate safe- 
guards. That, together with the other 
section mentioned, is about all we can 
do to protect the interests of the share- 
croppers. 

Mr, LONG. Mr. President, while I 
would support the Senator’s amend- 
ment, and while I think it is an improve- 
ment in the bill, the thought occurs to 
me that, under the soil-bank proposal 
as it is drafted, there will be a great 
amount of displacement of hired labor. 
I do not see how that conclusion can 
be escaped. Unless employment is 
available elsewhere for such persons, I 
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think we can enticipate that there will 
be further hardship in rural areas where 
persons who do not live on the farm are 
accustomed to being hired from day to 
day as agricultural workers. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If 25 million acres 
are to be withdrawn from cultivation, 
it naturally follows that fewer people 
will be needed to cultivate that land. I 
think that is true. That is one of the 
troubles with all these acreage-reduc- 
tion programs. 

Mr. LONG. The point I wish to make 
is that in withdrawing that acreage, very 
liberal payments will be made to the 
farmers who own the land, but there is 
no provision to look after the day labor- 
ers who would ordinarily work on those 
acres. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I hope the point 
which the Senator from Louisiana has 
made will lead him to support a bill 
which I am sponsoring for governmental 
aid in areas where there has been a con- 
siderable amount of unemployment for 
a considerable period of time. I think 
we do owe an obligation to the people 
forced off the soil who may find it difi- 
cult to get jobs in towns. 

I thank the Senator from Louisiana 
for accepting the amendment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Does the Senator 
from Illinois yield back such time as he 
has remaining? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield back such 
time as remains to me. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. The Senator has 
stated that trees can be grown in 15 
years. Let me state that it will take 
longer than that for a tree to mature. 
Does not the Senator think 15 years is 
too short a time? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The committee 
studied that question very carefully. At 
first a maximum limitation of 10 years 
was suggested, but because in some areas 
as much as 15 years are required to pro- 
duce a mature tree, the committee pro- 
vided an additional 5 years, when trees 
are to be planted on cultivated lands. 
From the testimony we received, it was 
felt that 15 years would be ample time. 

Mr. LANGER. Can the Senator tell 
us what kind of trees can be grown in 
15 years? 

Mr. ELLENDER. For example, pine 
trees. They grow in 7 or 8 years in the 
south; trees of that age can be used 
for cordwood and pulpwood. The testi- 
mony was that in the Northeast it would 
require as long as 15 years for a tree in 
that area to reach its useful size. I 
believe the provision for 15 years repre- 
sents a happy and workable limitation. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I call up 
the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] and myself, 
identified as ““2-17-56-C.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 4, be- 
tween lines 22 and 23, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

Sec. 107. Section 401 (e) of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949, as amended, is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 
“In the case of any such operation which is 
carried out through purchases, regardless of 
the source of the funds used for such pur- 
pose, the Secretary shall obtain from the 
processor a certification that the price re- 
ceived by the producer for the agricultural 
commodity involved was not less than the 
support price therefor or, in the absence 
of a support price, a fair price as determined 
by the Secretary.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oklahoma is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 5 minutes. 

The sole purpose of this amendment 
is to insure that when the Secretary of 
Agriculture engages in a so-called sup- 
port program for the benefit of an agri- 
cultural commodity, the producer of that 
commodity shall receive some of the 
benefit from the money spent. I have 
in my hand the report of the United 
States Department of Agriculture for 
— 15, 1956. I read from it, as fol- 

ows: 


USDA buys 11.2 million pounds of pork; 
total now 177 million pounds, Pork pur- 
chases of 11,220,600 pounds this week under 
the continuing program to assist hog pro- 
ducers brought overall purchases of pork and 
lard to 176,921,350 pounds since November, 
when the special USDA program got under 
way to help expand the consumption of pork 
products. Beginning March 19, USDA is dis- 
continuing purchase of canned pork lunch- 
eon meat packed in 12-ounce tins. USDA 
will continue to accept offers for other canned 
products and has also requested offers to sell 
USDA 15 million pounds of lard; offers due 
not later than 2 p. m., eastern standard time, 
March 19. This week’s purchases include 
9,048,000 pounds of pork and gravy at from 
66.48 to 67.97 cents a pound; 612,000 pounds 
of pork luncheon meat in 12-ounce tins at 
47.17 to 47.18 cents, and 1,128,600 pounds in 
6-pound tins at 44.69 to 44.73 cents; 432 
pounds of canned ham at 64.97 to 65.39 cents, 


Under the language of the report of 
the Department of Agriculture it says: 
“the continuing program to assist hog 
producers.” Yet the fact is, and the rec- 
ord shows, that the hog producer is not 
getting the benefit of this program. The 
Secretary does not ask the packer what 
he paid the producer of the hog for the 
live animal. The Secretary does not even 
urge the packer to pay a reasonable price 
for the live animal on the hoof. - 

The hogs, Mr. President, are bringing 
less than 12 cents a pound; and, think of 
it, pork and gravy in the can is bringing 
6614 to 68 cents a pound. 

That is quite reminiscent of the pro- 
gram of some 2½ years ago, when the 
Secretary was buying beef products pur- 
portedly to support the price of beef. 
Yet, Mr. President, the fact is that the 
packers profited greatly, and the produc- 
ers profited little, if anything, by reason 
of that program. Yet in the beef-buying 
program the Secretary bought consider- 
ably in excess of $100 million worth of 
products. In this program the Secretary 
has already bought far in excess of $100 
million worth of products; and last week 
he spent between $4 million and $7 mil- 
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lion, purportedly, according to his own 
statement, under the continuing pro- 
gram to assist hog producers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Oklahoma has 
expired. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 5 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oklahoma is recognized for 
5 additional minutes. 

Mr, KERR. Mr. President, if we are 
going either to authorize or to permit the 
continuing expenditure of public funds 
to support the price of agricultural prod- 
ucts, we should do all within our power 
to insure that the producers of those 
products are the beneficiaries of our 
legislation. 

Mr. President, this amendment would 
not require the Secretary to support the 
price of beef or cattle. I feel that that 
should be provided for in the law; but 
efforts to bring that about have failed. 

This amendment would, however, re- 
quire the Secretary to obtain from the 
packer either a certificate that he had 
paid the producer the parity percentage 
required by law, if any, or, in the absence 
of such a requirement, a certificate that 
the producer had received a fair price for 
the product, as determined by the Sec- 
retary. 


We know the Secretary has available 
to him so-called section 32 money. As 
I understand, there is some $400 million 
in that fund now. It is a continuingly 
replenishable revolving fund, being re- 
plenished from certain sources of rev- 
enue. So far as I know, for the past 
several years that fund has been in the 
neighborhood of $400 million or more. 
The bill now carries an authorization for 
an additional $500 million, as supple- 
mental funds available to the Secretary 
to support the price of any agricultural 
product he deems should be so supported. 
The purpose of this amendment is to see 
to it that, when he does, he obtains from 
the processor a certificate that the pro- 
ducer received the benefit of the expend- 
iture. Mr. President, I submit that in 
equity, justice, and fair play we can do 
no less than adopt the amendment. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield briefiy to 
me? 

Mr. KERR. I yield to my friend, the 
Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. LANGER. I may say to my dis- 
tinguished friend, the Senator from 
Oklahoma, that a short time ago I was 
talking to a packer, and he said, “I never 
made more money than I did during the 
drought in the twenties and thirties”; 
and he mentioned the very price sup- 
port the Senator from Oklahoma has 
just mentioned. He said the farmers 
and hog producers made nothing, but 
the packers made the money. 

So, Mr. President, I support the 
amendment; and I think it one of the 
best that has been offered. I hope the 
Senator from Oklahoma will request the 
yeas and nays on the question of agree- 
ing to the amendment. 

Mr. KERR. I thank the Senator from 
North Dakota. 

Mr. President, this amendment makes 
our support program one for the pro- 
ducers, instead of one for the packers. 
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Mr. LANGER. At the present time 
the program is just a joke, so far as the 
producers are concerned. 

Mr. KERR. Absolutely. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Oklahoma yield 
to me? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I applaud the 
amendment the Senator has offered. 
However, I note that it places in the 
Secretary the authority to determine 
what the fair price for the producer is. 
Has the Senator from Oklahoma at- 
tempted to define “fair price”, or to state 
what the fair price should be? 

Mr. KERR. I say to my good friend, 
the Senator from Wyoming, that I have 
attempted to do so in every way that 
I know how to approach it. I offered an 
amendment that it be fixed at $0 percent 
of parity, but that amendment was de- 
feated. I offered an amendment that it 
be fixed either at 75 percent of parity 
or at the same percentage of parity for 
livestock as was currently in effect for 
corn. But that amendment was de- 
feated. In other words, every effort of 
the Senator from Oklahoma and other 
Senators to write into the bill the speci- 
fications of what a fair price would be, 
has failed. Our efforts failed under the 
attack of Senators who said that man- 
datory price supports at rigid levels 
could not be enforced or effectuated with 
reference to livestock. 

Only as a last resort have I ap- 
proached it from the standpoint which 
in a measure would give the Secretary 
discretion in that regard. The require- 
ment of this amendment would be that 
the certificate show that the producer 
had either received the parity formula 
fixed by law or, in the absence of any, 
had received a fair price for his product, 
as fixed by the Secretary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Oklahoma has 
again expired. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I yield 
myself an additional 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oklahoma is recognized 
for 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Oklahoma yield 
further to me? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Is there any pos- 
sibility of defining the considerations 
which the Secretary should take into 
account in determining the fair price, so 
as to make certain that the price of cat- 
tle—if it should continue to fall as it has 
been falling in recent months and in re- 
cent years—would be a fair price which 
would not be below the price which was 
less than fair at the beginning of this 
year? It is highly important to make it 
clear, either by legislative discussion or 
by amendment to the amendment, that 
the intention of the author of the 
amendment and the intention of the 
Senate is not merely to provide protec- 
tion for the profits of the packer, with- 
out consideration of the price which the 
producer ought to be able to receive. 

Mr. KERR. Isay to the Senator from 
Wyoming that I am wholeheartedly in 
favor of such a provision. But in view 
of the fact that every previous effort in 
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that direction had failed, it was the 
opinion of the Senator from Georgia and 
myself, in pressing for the adoption of 
this amendment, that this amendment 
would be the most we could hope to 
secure from a Senate which had so decid- 
edly rejected every effort that carried in 
it the specifications as suggested by the 
Senator from Wyoming, 

Mr. OMAHONEY. In this country we 
have a situation, insofar as livestock is 
concerned, in which the livestock popu- 
lation, particularly the population of 
cattle, is at the greatest peak in history. 
There are more cattle in the country 
than would be necessary to furnish 1½ 
animals for every individual in the popu- 
lation, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Oklahoma has 
again expired. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes more. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oklahoma is recognized 
for an additional 5 minutes. 

Mr. OMAHONM A. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield fur- 
ther to me? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Therefore, the 
cattleman cannot accept the soil-bank 
withdrawal of part of his acreage, be- 
cause then he will have no place to send 
his cattle, and he will be able to do 
nothing except sell them at a loss. So 
the purpose should be made clear—and 
this is all I hope to do at the moment— 
namely, that in this amendment the in- 
tention of the Senator from Oklahoma 
and the other Senators who are voting 
with him is to make certain that the 
Secretary of Agriculture, in administer- 
ing this program of purchasing beef, 
shall give first consideration to the drop- 
ping prices of cattle under the present 
agricultural administration. 

Mr. KERR. I thank the Senator, and 
I say to him that what he has stated is 
definitely the purpose of the amendment. 
Its purpose is definitely to direct the 
Secretary not only to determine what 
the fair price would be, but to make it 
public. I feel that thereby the Congress 
would have at least that check on the 
Secretary, and that the public would 
have at least on the actions of the Sec- 
retary, with knowledge on his part that 
the price would have to be one which he 
had determined to be a fair price. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the junior Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney] be shown as a 
cosponsor of this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
cbjection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I was reading the 
amendment 2 or 3 days ago, and noticed 
the provision that if any such operation 
is to be carried out, the Secretary shall 
obtain a certificate from the processor. 
We had a long argument in connection 
with the dairy price-support program, 
to the effect that the processor had 
given the producers a price which re- 
fiected what the processor was to get 
from the Treasury when the particular 
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quantity of butter, cheese, or other com- 
modity was placed in storage. Do I cor- 
rectly understand that this amendment 
is intended to make sure that if the 
support level is established, the proces- 
sor must recognize that fact in the pay- 
ment he makes to the producer? 

Mr. KERR. And he must so certify. 
The Senator is correct. 

Mr. ANDERSON. And if there is no 
support price, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has the right to determine a fair 

rice. 
. Mr. KERR. The right and the re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does anyone feel 
that the Secretary should not determine 
a fair price, as a part of his real respon- 
sibility when he becomes Secretary of 
Agriculture? 

Mr. KERR. I certainly agree with the 
Senator. I wonder if he does not agree 
with me that that would be especially 
true when we are arming the Secretary 
with nearly $1 billion to carry out a 
program to support the prices of agri- 
cultural products, and when he does it 
through buying the products of the 
processor rather than the products of 
the producer. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I notice that a very 
substantial additional amount is made 
available to the Secretary. I think it 
would be too bad if that money were 
not used to try to obtain fair prices for 
the producers of agricultural commodi- 
ties. I think it is a very difficult thing 
to obtain an absolute guaranty at a cer- 
tain level. As the Senator knows, I have 
occasionally voted against amendments 
which he has offered with reference to 
livestock, because such amendments 
sought to establish a firm level. But a 
fair price is quite a different thing, and 
I believe such a provision could be jus- 
tified. I intend to vote for the Senator's 
amendment. 

Mr. KERR. I thank the Senator. I 
recall an incident when the Senator 
from New Mexico was Secretary of Ag- 
riculture. The producers of alfalfa seed 
in Oklahoma, along with those in adja- 
cent areas, were in the midst of a very 
adverse market. Petitions were sent to 
Congress, but nothing was done. A 
group came to see me. I called the dis- 
tinguished Secretary of Agriculture and 
told him their dilemma. The producers 
were receiving less than 15 cents a pound, 
and the processors were selling it in the 
open market for more than 30 cents a 
pound. The distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico, the then Secretary of Agri- 
culture, said he thought he could do 
something effective, and et least he 
would try. He arbitrarily fixed what he 
considered would be a fair price, and 
offered to buy alfalfa seed at that figure. 
As I recall, he did not succeed in buying 
a single pound. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I have forgotten 
the exact details of the incident, al- 
though I remember the incident in gen- 
eral. A price level was established which 
was substantially above what the proc- 
essors were paying. As I remember, 
I did not buy a single pound of alfalfa 
seed. As soon as that level was fixed, it 
fixed the other level. 

1 Mr. KERR. And the processors paid 
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Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. I think the 
Secretary of Agriculture can do that 
sort of thing, and ought to do that sort 
of thing. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield 3 minutes to the 
Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I should like to 
address a question both to the Senator 
from Oklahoma and the distinguished 
former Secretary of Agriculture, now 
the very able Senator from New Mex- 
ico. 

Would it be practicable, from the 
point of view of accomplishing the pur- 
pose the Senator has in mind, if an 
amendment were offered to this amend- 
ment, adding a sentence somewhat like 
the following, after the word “Secre- 
tary” and before the end of the quota- 
tion: 

Before completing any of such purchases, 
the Secretary shall make public announce- 
ment of the sale price so determined by him. 


Mr. KERR. In answer to the ques- 
tion, I should like to have the Senator 
from New Mexico advise with me. If 
it were not plain that that was the in- 
tent of the amendment, would it not be 
clearly established if the word “publicly” 
were inserted in line 9, between the word 
“as” and the word “determined’’? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes; it would. 

Mr. KERR. So as to read “a fair 
price as publicly determined by the Sec- 
retary.” 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The important 
thing is to have such determination 
made before the completion of the sale. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I suggest to the 
Senator from Oklahoma that if the Sen- 
ator says “publicly determined,” that 
means that the Secretary must publicly 
display the processes of determination. 
If the amendment were to read as de- 
termined and publicly announced,” 
there would be a determination, fol- 
lowed by a public announcement. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Is it not essential 
to do that prior to the completion of 
the purchases? 

Mr. KERR. These purchases extend 
over a period of weeks, and I am sure 
that if this provision were in the bill, it 
would be clear that that was the pur- 
pose of the language. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I think the modi- 
fication suggested by the Senator from 
New Mexico would attain the objective 
which the Senator from Oklahoma has 
in mind. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Some time ago, 
when we were in the midst of the dairy 
program, there was a story to the effect 
that the dairy farmer was getting only 
70 percent, even though the support level 
was 90 percent. In the milk sheds where 
there was a firm agreement, he was 
probably getting the full 90 percent. 
Out in the areas where there was not 
complete protection, he was getting sub- 
stantially less than 90 percent. At that 
time the Senator from Vermont and the 
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junior Senator from New Mexico joined 
in a bill which would require the proc- 
essor to pay to the producer what the 
processor was going to establish as his 
price. It is out of that experience that 
I believe the Senator from Oklahoma has 
gained an important point. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It is clear that 
the legislative intent is now so plain that 
no one in the Department can fail to 
know what we intend to have done. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I yield 
myself an additional minute, in order to 
thank the Senator from Wyoming and 
the Senator from New Mexico for this 
assistance, and to announce that my 
amendment has been modified by in- 
serting, in line 9, after the word deter- 
mined”, the words “and publicly an- 
nounced”, so as to read: 

Sec. 107. Section 401 (e) of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949, as amended, is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 
“In the case of any such operation which 
is carried out through purchases, regardless 
of the source of the funds used for such 
purpose, the Secretary shall obtain from the 
processor a certification that the price re- 
ceived by the producer for the agricultural 
commodity involved was not less than the 
support price therefor or, in the absence of 
a support price, a fair price as determined 
and publicly announced by the Secretary.” 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I re- 
gret to agaén have to oppose an amend- 
ment offered by my good friend from 
Oklahoma. 

As he stated, the amendment would 
require certification by a processor that 
the producer who sold him live animals 
or unprocessed commodities was paid 
not less than the support price, or a fair 
price as determined by the Secretary. 

The amendment has a good purpose, 
and that is to assure producers that they 
will receive the benefit of surplus removal 
or price support programs carried out 
through purchases from processors. 

This subject was thoroughly discussed 
when we considered the Agricultural Act 
of 1954, when section 401 (e) was before 
the Senate. 

This question was again considered by 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry this year when we had the pending 
bill under study. It was our conclusion 
that the amendment would not achieve 
the desired purpose, and would hamper 
the operation of the program. It was 
our view that certification such as that 
required by the amendment could prob- 
ably not be made by processors, for many 
reasons. 

I should like to cite only a few of these 
reasons, First, the processors who do 
not purchase directly from producers all 
of the commodities they process cannot 
certify as to the price paid the producers. 
All of us know that a great many cattle 
are purchased on the hoof by truckmen. 
Many slaughterers purchase cattle, and 
thereafter sell them to processors. 

Another reason is that processors who 
purchase directly from producers cannot 
identify a particular producer with the 
particular lots of processed commodities 
sold to the Government. That is espe- 
cially true when the surplus removal pro- 
gram involves only a limited portion of 
the total production. 

All of us know that many of the sur- 
pluses come about after an increase in 
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the production of a commodity. This 
amendment does not take into consid- 
eration any amount of a purchased or 
supported product that may have been 
already processed before the purchase or 
support program began. For example, 
with respect to cattle, it is possible that 
at the time a purchase program is begun, 
a packer may have on hand a great deal 
of meat that has been canned and placed 
in cold storage, and the purchase of 
which could well bolster prices. With 
respect to that particular meat it would 
be very difficult to identify all the cattle 
from which it was processed. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I shall yield in a 
few minutes. It would be impossible to 
ascertain who the producer of that par- 
ticular quantity of processed meat might 
be. It would be impossible for a packer 
to certify that a fair price as set by the 
Secretary and thereafter publicly an- 
nounced by him, was paid as to that 
quantity of the processed commodity. 

I now yield to the Senator from Okla- 
homa. 

Mr. KERR. As I understood the Sen- 
ator, he referred to a situation wherein 
a surplus had accumulated, with the evi- 
dence of its presence in the form of a 
great supply of products. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. That is one of the objections I am 
advancing. The Senator knows that 
some of the processors hold on hand as 
much as a 6 months’ supply of a com- 
modity; and some of them hold an even 
larger supply on hand. When it is de- 
termined that there is a surplus of a 
commodity on hand, it would be very 
difficult for the processor to determine 
whether he was paid a fair price under 
the bill, as determined by the Secretary, 
or the support price with respect to com- 
modities on hand and already processed. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. The situation the Sen- 
ator has described undoubtedly has in 
part existed not only with reference to 
products when they were being pur- 
chased, but with reference to products 
being produced and when the practice is 
being operated solely for the purpose of 
relieving the packers of stocks on hand. 
It then becomes a bill primarily for the 
benefit of packers. It is to avoid and to 
make certain that the bill may accom- 
plish the purpose that I know the great 
Senator from Louisiana himself has in 
mind, that is, to help the producers, that 
we ask the adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I realize that, I am 
sure, as well as my good friend from 
Oklahoma does. I made the suggestion 
in debate last week that the Secretary 
of Agriculture make contracts with co- 
operatives that process meats or even 
with packers that process meats, and to 
let the quantity so contracted for be dis- 
tributed to the school-lunch program, 
on condition that those packers with 
whom the Secretary of Agriculture 
makes such a contract pay producers 
either the support price or a fair price, 
as determined by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 
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Mr. President, as the Senator well 
knows, the purpose of purchase programs 
is to take from the market that amount 
of the commodity involved which will 
result in higher prices—in other words, 
to remove the glut which may be de- 
pressing the price. Frequently com- 
modities dangle over the market and 
thereby depress prices. 

Now, when the supply of such a com- 
modity is reduced, it makes no difference 
whether they are newly processed stocks. 
that are 4 months or 5 months old or 
whether they are newly processed stocks. 
The fact that they are removed from 
the market tends to create a shortage 
which makes producers’ prices rise. 

No one in the Senate would better pre- 
fer to see something done about assuring 
producers a more direct participation in 
these programs than the Senator from 
Louisiana. The great difficulty with the 
amendment of the Senator from Okla- 
homa is that the program it envisions 
would be very difficult if not impossible 

administe 


to isk 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. For the packer to 
have to keep records as to the farm price 
paid for every head of cattle or each hog 
that he processes, would offer insur- 
mountable administrative difficulties. 
I yield to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator remembers 
that the Department of Agriculture 
supported the price of pecans. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. KERR. Is it not a fact that the 
men who were in the process of accu- 
mulating a supply in carload lots for 
delivery to the Government were re- 
quired to get a receipt from the indi- 
vidual producers, either directly or 
through those who had dealt directly 
with the producer, certifying that a cer- 
tain minimum price had been paid to 
the producer, before a carload of pecans 
was eligible to be sold to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation at the agreed price? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That may be true. 
I frankly do not recall the details of 
that particular program. 

Mr. KERR. Does the Senator believe 
it would be any more difficult to trace 
down the individual animal than it was 
to try to trace down the individual 
pecan? 

Mr. ELLENDER. To begin with, it 
was not necessary to trace down the 
individual pecan. The Senator in his 
question said the pecans were dealt 
with in carload lots. The particular lot 
could easily be identified. However, a 
hog or an animal cannot be processed 
overnight, Usually the animals are 
brought to the processor either directly 
or after purchase by people who work 
for themselves, and in many cases a 
great many of those hogs and cattle are 
bought slaughtered and then sold to 
processors by middlemen. The packing 
business is vastly different from the 
pecan incident the Senator has re- 
ferred to. For example, the processing 
of cattle and hogs is a much larger scale 
operation than that of pecans; it is 
nationwide. The Senator knows, I am 
sure, that there is really no comparison 
between the two situations. There are 
a great many meat-processing plants in 
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every State of the Union. In Iowa there 
is a processing plant in practically every 
city, or perhaps within every 10 square 
miles. Let me say to the Senator that 
I personally am in sympathy with his 
proposal, but the committee gave con- 
siderable thought to the matter and de- 
cided in 1954 not to incorporate such 
a provision in the bill. We again this 
year gave the matter a great deal of 
study. It is not that the amendment 
does not have a good purpose, but the 
difficulties connected with its adminis- 
tration would be insurmountable. I 
fear the Senator’s proposal would not 
work, and that it might actually hamper 
the whole purchase and support pro- 
grams. 

Mr. President, how much time do I 
have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 17 minutes remaining. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield 5 minutes to 
the distinguished Senator from Ver- 
mont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, If I 
thought the amendment would achieve 
the purpose for which it is obviously 
intended, I would be in favor of it. But 
work has been done on this problem for 
many years and we have not yet found 
a solution. For instance, meat products 
are processed from cattle fattened on 
an Iowa farm; but could it be deter- 
mined that the original producer of 
the livestock on the Wyoming range re- 
ceived a fair price for his product? I 
do not know. No one has been able to 
figure that out. 

Another problem connected with ad- 
ministering the amendment would be in 
connection with the purchase of dairy 
products. Take, for instance, a large 
cooperative in Minnesota, such as the 
Land O' Lakes, which sells for perhaps 
200 small cooperatives scattered around 
the country. I do not know how they 
could certify that the original producers 
have received the full support price or 
a fair price as determined and published 
by the Secretary. 

The support price for manufactured 
milk is $3.14 or $3.15 a hundred pounds, 
yet the average price paid in the State 
of Wisconsin is $3 a hundred pounds. 
Most of the creameries and cheese plants 
are cooperatives. At the end of the sea- 
son they might make additional pay- 
ments, but no one knows what those 
payments may be. No one knows 
whether they will come up to the full 
support price. It looks to me that this 
amendment, if adopted, would make 
it very difficult for the Government 
legally to do business with the dairy co- 
operatives of the great north central 
dairying section. 

One of the weaknesses of our farm 
program is that we have not yet found 
any way to translate the full support 
price guaranteed by the Government to 
the farmers. Ido not know how we can 
do that without nationalizing the in- 
dustry. I do not know that we could 
do it even then. I wish we could find 
a way to guarantee full support prices 
to farmers, but I am told that it is a fact 
that many of the small cooperative proc- 
essing plants in Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota could not continue in business if 
they had to return the full amount to 
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the producer. They are small plants lo- 
cated conveniently to the community. 
The community might have to go a long 
distance to market, or have no market 
at all if it were not for these coopera- 
tives. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Vermont yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Is it not true that 
Secretary Benson is a very, very smart 
man, and could figure out the problem 
with the staff he has? 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not think his pred- 
ecessor was able to figure it out. I am 
no judge of human intelligence. The 
more I see of it, the less I consider myself 
to be a judge. 

Mr. LANGER. Has it not been stated 
that Mr. Benson is almost a superman? 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not think he is a 
superman in any respect. I think if we 
could strengthen our cooperatives and 
could get good cooperative managements 
who in every instance were able to carry 
on their work, we could do quite a great 
deal to improve farm income. I doubt 
that any Secretary of Agriculture could 
comply with this amendment and certain 
other parts of the law at the same time. 
I wish it were possible, but I do not know 
how it can be done. 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. HicKENLOOPER]. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this amendment is just another 
amendment which in some ways might 
seem on its face to be a good amendment, 
but it would be, in the end, completely 
fatal to the livestock industry of the 
United States. It proposes, in effect, to 
put a very attractive support price on 
livestock in the market place, without 
any control whatsoever, and without any 
reasonable approach to the question of 
surpluses at the bottom. If it is adopted 
we shall have livestock in such numbers 
that the storage space could not take care 
of them, nor could the public purse sup- 
port them. It is not only a dangerous 
amendment, but it would be doing the 
greatest disservice to the livestock econ- 
omy in agriculture that one could 
imagine. We are all hoping that agri- 
culture can get on a sound and prosper- 
ous basis, but such amendments as this 
one, Mr. President, will wreck it rather 
than help it. If the amendment is 
adopted we shall be doing something to 
the agricultural industry rather than 
something for it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield back my time. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

I was impressed by the statement by 
the distinguished Senator from Louisi- 
ana, and I knew he meant what he said 
when he told us he favored the objec- 
tive of this amendment. He not only 
helped to put a provision into the bill 
to make $250 million available to the 
Secretary, but accepted the suggestion 
of the Senator from Oklahoma and the 
Senator from Georgia to add to that 
amount. Under this amendment the 
Secretary would have more than $500 
million available to him to use. I know 
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the Senator means what he says when 
he says he is in favor of the objective. 

The Senator from Vermont said that 
if he thought the amendment would 
achieve its purpose, he would be for it. 

Mr. President, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Louisiana who is chairman of 
the committee, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Vermont who is former chair- 
man of the committee, and all the mem- 
bers of the committee have worked to- 
ward the objective sought by this amend- 
ment, but the fact remains that the ob- 
jective has not been achieved. I have 
pressed other amendments which I 
thought would achieve the objective 
sought, but they have been rejected. I 
submit that the cattle producers and 
hog producers in this country are en- 
titled to more than the good wishes of 
Senators in this matter. 

They are entitled to positive action; 
and if we refuse to tell the Secretary of 
Agriculture that he shall support, and 
at a definite price, and how it shall be 
done; if we still favor the objective of 
getting it done; how can we refuse a 
directive to the Secretary to get it done 
on the basis that he himself will develop 
and plan it? 

I submit that in justice the amend- 
ment should be agreed to. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield back 
the remainder of his time? 

Mr. KERR. I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of the time al- 
lotted to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask for a 
division. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As 
many as favor the amendment will 
please stand. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
not a sufficient second. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Dworshak Knowland 
Allott Eastland Kuchel 
Anderson Ellender Laird 
Barkley Ervin Langer 
Barrett Flanders Le 

Beall Frear Long 
Bender Pulbright Magnuson 
Bennett George Malone 
Bible Goldwater Mansfield 
Bricker Gore Martin, Iowa 
Bridges Green Martin, Pa. 
Bush Hayden McCarthy 
Butler Hennings McClellan 
Byrd Hickenlooper McNamara 
Capehart Millikin 
Carlson Holland Monroney 
Case, N. J. ruska Morse 
Case, S. Dak, Humphrey Mundt 
Chavez Ives Murray 
Clements Jackson Neely 
Cotton Jenner Neuberger 
Curtis Johnson, Tex, O'Mahoney 
Daniel Johnston, S. O. Pastore 
Dirksen Kefauver Payne 
Douglas Kennedy Potter 
Duff Kerr Robertson 
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Russell Smith, N. J. Watkins 
Saltonstall Spar Welker 
Schoeppel Stennis Wiley 
Scott Symington Williams 
Smathers Thurmond Young 
Smith,Maine Thye 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BIBLE in the chair). A quorum is 
present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Okla- 
homa. The yeas and nays having been 
ordered, the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

The vote was recapitulated. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, how 
am I recorded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan is recorded as hav- 
ing voted in the negative. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, on 
this vote I have a pair with the junior 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Pur- 
TELL]. If he were present and voting, 
he would vote “nay”; if I were permitted 
to vote, I would vote “yea.” I withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, am I re- 
corded on this vote? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont is recorded as 
having voted in the affirmative. 

Mr.KNOWLAND. Mr. President, how 
am I recorded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California is recorded as 
having voted in the negative. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, how am 
I recorded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Dakota is recorded 
as voting in the affirmative. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, how am I recorded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Jersey is recorded as 
voting in the negative. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I under- 
stood the Chair to state that I am re- 
corded as voting in the affirmative. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont is recorded as 
voting in the negative. 

Mr. AIKEN. In the negative? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 

Mr. AIKEN. I understood the Chair 
to state that I was recorded as voting 
in the affirmative. 

Mr.McCLELLAN. Mr. President, how 
am I recorded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas is recorded as 
voting in the negative. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, how am I 
recorded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Carolina is recorded 
as voting in the negative. 

Mr. ERVIN. I vote “yea.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
8 from North Carolina votes 
“yea” 

Mr. ERVIN. Les, “yea.” 


1956 : 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have the regular order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
regular order is called for. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Iannounce that 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Pur- 
TELL] is necessarily absent. His pair 
with the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
McCartHy] has been announced pre- 
viously. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Bus! is detained on official business. 
If present and voting, he would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 49, 


nays 44, as follows: 
YEAS—49 

Anderson Jackson Mundt 
Barkley Johnson, Tex. Murray 
Bible Johnston, S. C. Neely 
Byrd Kefauver Neuberger 
Chavez Kennedy O'Mahoney 
Clements err Russell 
Daniel Kuchel Scott 
Douglas Laird Sparkman 

in Langer Symington 
Frear Thurmond 
Fulbright Long Thye 
George Magnuson Watkins 
Gore Mansfield Wiley 
Hayden McClellan Williams 
Hennings McNamara Young 

Monroney 
Humphrey Morse 
NAYS—44 
Aiken Dirksen Martin, Iowa 
Allott Duff Martin, Pa. 
Barrett Dworshak Millikin 
Beall Eastland Pastore 
Bender Ellender Payne 
Bennett Flanders Potter 
Bricker Goldwater Robertson 
Bridges Green Saltonstall 
Butler Hickenlooper Schoeppel 
Capehart Holland Smathers 
Carlson Hruska Smith, Maine 
Case, N. J. Ives Smith, N. J. 
Case, S. Dax. Jenner Stennis 
Cotton Knowland Welker 
one 
NOT VOTING—3 

Bush McCarthy Purtell 


So the amendment offered by Mr. Kerr 
on behalf of himself and other Senators 
was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate reconsider 
the vote by which the amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I move to 
lay on the table the motion to reconsider. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Oklahoma to lay on the 
table the motion to reconsider. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, on 
this question, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PUR- 
TELL] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Wey] is detained on official business. 

On this vote the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. PURTELL] is paired with the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Connecticut would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Wisconsin would vote 
“yea,” 
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The result was announced—yeas 52, 
Nays 42, as follows: 


YEAS—52 

Anderson Humphrey Murray 
Barkley Jackson Neely 
Bible Johnson, Tex. Neuberger 
Byrd Johnston, S. C. O'Mahoney 
Chavez Kefauver re 
Clements Kennedy Russell 

fel Kerr Scott 
Douglas Kuchel Smathers 
Eastland Laird Spar 
Ervin Langer Stennis 
Frear Lehman Symington 
Fulbright Long Thurmond 
George Magnuson Thye 
Gore Mansfield Watkins 
Green McClellan Williams 
Hayden McNamara Young 
Hennings Monroney 

Morse 
NAYS—42 
Aiken Cotton Malone 
Allott Curtis Martin, Iowa 
Barrett Dirksen Martin, Pa. 
Beall Duff McCarthy 
Bender Dworshak Millikin 
Bennett Ellender Mundt 
Bricker Flanders Payne 
Bridges Goldwater Potter 
Bush Hickenlooper Robertson 
Butler Holland Saltonstall 
Ca) Hruska Schoeppel 
Carlson Ives Smith, Maine 
Case, N. J Jenner Smith, N. J. 
Case, S. Dak. Knowland Welker 
NOT VOTING—2 
Purtell Wiley 


So the motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. WATKINS subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I voted for the amendment 
which was voted upon a few minutes ago. 
I had prepared an amendment covering 
the same general substance, and I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp immediately prior to the vote 
an amendment which I intended to offer 
which would cover the same general pur- 
pose, together with my statement with 
reference to the amendment. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and amendment was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Amendments intended to be proposed by 
Mr. WATKINS to the bill (S. 3183) to provide 
an improved farm program, viz., on page 4, 
between lines 22 and 23, insert the following: 


“CERTIFICATION OF RECEIPT OF SUPPORT PRICES 
BY PRODUCERS 


“Sec, 107. Section 401 (e) of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949, as amended, is amended to 
read as follows: 

e) (1) Whenever any price support or 
surplus removal operation for any agricul- 
tural commodity is carried out through pur- 
chases from or loans or payments to proc- 
essors, the Secretary shall obtain certifica- 
tions from such processors that the 
producers of the agricultural commodities 
involved have received not less than the 
support price therefor or, in the case of 
commodities for which no support price has 
been established, such price, not less than 
75 percent of the parity price, as may be 
determined by the Secretary to be necessary 
to provide a reasonable return to such pro- 
ducers. 

“*(2) In any case in which any such pur- 
chase is made from a processor, or a proc- 
essor receives any such loan or payment, and 
such processor (1) fails to make the certifica- 
tion required by this subsection either prior 
to such purchase, loan, or payment or within 
a reasonable time thereafter, or (2) know- 
ingly makes a false certification under this 
subsection, such processor shall refund to 
the Secretary the proceeds of the purchase, 
loan, or payment and shall forfeit to the 
United States any commodities delivered to 
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the Secretary pursuant to such purchase, 
loan, or payment, and shall be ineligible to 
participate in such price support or surplus 
removal program for such period as may be 
prescribed by the Secretary. Upon failure of 
the processor to make any refund required 
by this subsection, the Secretary shall main- 
tain a civil suit in the name of the United 
States for the recovery of the amount there- 
of. The penalties provided by this paragraph 
shall be in addition to the penalties pro- 
vided by any other applicable provisions of 
law.’’ 

On page 4, line 24, strike out “107” and 
insert “108.” 

STATEMENT By SENATOR WATKINS 


Mr. President, last Friday, March 16, the 
Senate adopted an amendment which would 
increase the authorization for appropriations 
to further carry out the purpose for which 
Section 32 funds can be used, from $250 
million to $500 million. 

The principal method of removing sur- 
pluses by expenditure of section 32 funds is 
the direct purchase program. These pur- 
chases generally are made from processors 
rather than directly from the farmers. How- 
ever, the law does not require processors to 
pay farmers a price which reflects a stipu- 
lated percentage of partiy. 

The Congress has no way of ascertaining, 
therefore, whether the surplus removal pro- 

actually benefit farmers. 

Section 401 (e) of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949 merely provides that: 

“Whenever any price support or surplus 
removal operation for any agricultural com- 
modity is carried out through purchases 
from or loans or payments to processors, the 
Secretary shall, to the extent practicable, 
obtain from the processors such assurances 
as he deems adequate that the producers 
of the agricultural commodity involved have 
received or will receive maximum benefits 
from the price support or surplus removal 
operation. (U. S. C. 1421 (e)).“ 

It appears to me that if the Congress is 
going to appropriate such vast amounts of 
money for surplus-removal programs, then 
it ought to have assurance that farmers, 
not processors, are going to benefit. 

For example, as of March 8, some 165,700,- 
750 pounds of pork and lard have been pur- 
chased with section 32 funds at a cost of 
$83.4 million, yet the parity price of hogs as 
of March 15, 1956 stood at only 57 percent of 
parity. This is a rise of 5 percent of parity 
since January 15, but probably most of this 
increase in parity price is due to the market- 
ing of fewer hogs and not necessarily this 
support program. 

Until the Senate adopted this amendment 
to increase the authorized appropriation to 
carry out the purpose of Section 32 funds to 
$500 million, I had some doubt of offering 
my amendment which would require the 
Secretary of Agriculture to obtain certifica- 
tions from processors that the producers 
of agricultural commodities, for which any 
price support or surplus removal operation 
is carried out through purchases from, or 
loans or payments to processors, have been 
paid for their product: 

1. Not less than the support price there- 
for; or 

2. In the case of commodities for which no 
support price has been established, such 
price, but not less than 75 per centum of the 
parity price, as the Secretary finds necessary 
to provide a reasonable return to such pro- 
ducers. 

By way of explanation, let me point out 
that the amendment would require 75 per- 
cent of the parity price to be paid producers 
in the case of commodities for which no sup- 
port price has been established, because Title 
III of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended provides that for commodities other 
than the basics (wheat, cotton, corn, rice, 
peanuts and tobacco) and the designated 
nonbasics (wool, including mohair; tung 
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nuts; honey, milk, butterfat and the prod- 
ucts of milk and butterfat) that the level of 
support, depending upon supply conditions, 
for commodities for which a control program 
is in effect shall be not less than 75 percent 
of parity. 

Mr. President, it does a farmer very little 
good to have the Department of Agriculture 
through expenditure of Commodity Credit 
Corporation funds, or section 32 funds pur- 
chase commodities through surplus removal 
operations unless 

1. A support level as a percentage of the 
parity price of the commodity is set by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

2. And processors are required to certify 
that producers have been paid that price. 
It would seem much wiser not to institute 
such purchase programs unless it is evident 
that producers, for whose benefit the pro- 
gram is initiated in the first place, will actu- 
ally benefit price-wise. To spend millions of 
dollars in surplus removal operations with- 
out a support level being announced and 
which does not result in the improvement of 
market prices can only lead to bitterness of 
feelings on the part of producers toward both 
the processors and their government. 

For example, as I have noted under the 
pork purchase program as of March 8 some 
165,700,750 pounds of pork and lard have been 
purchased at a cost of $83.4 million, yet the 
parity price of hogs as of February 15, 1956, 
stood at only 57 percent of parity. 

It seems unfair to accuse processors of not 
paying producers a fair price and of charging 
the Government progressively more for the 
commodity in question, as has been the case 
with the beef cattle and pork purchase pro- 
grams, when the Government has failed at 
the outset to say what price is a “fair price.” 
Perhaps some meat packers have taken un- 
fair advantege of both beef cattle and hog 
producers and the Government as well, but 
until Congress requires that the prices paid 
producers reflect a stipulated support level 
such practices cannot be halted. 

Mr. President, the amendment also provides 
sanction for feilure on the part of processors 
to provide such certifications. 

In any case in which any such purchase is 
made from a processor, etc., and such proc- 
essor fails to make the certification required 
by this amendment either prior to such pur- 
chase, loan or payment, and such processor 
(1) fails to make the certification required 
by this subsection either prior to such pur- 
chase, loan or payment or within a reasonable 
time thereafter, or (2) who knowingly makes 
a false certification under this amendment, 
such processor (1) shall refund to the Sec- 
retary the proceeds of the purchase, loan or 
payment, (2) shall forfeit to the United 
States any commodities to be delivered to the 
Secretary pursuant to such purchase, loan or 
payment, (3) shall be ineligible to participate 
in such price support or surplus removal pro- 
gram for such a period as the Secretary may 
prescribe. 

Should the processor fail to make any re- 
fund required by this amendment, the Sec- 
retary would be required to institute a suit 
in the name of the United States for the re- 
covery of the amount paid. 

In addition to these sanctions contained in 
the amendment, title 18, United States Gode, 
provides an additional sanction for filing 
with the Government instrumentality a false 
certification. Section 1001 of this title pro- 
vides for a maximum fine of $10,000 and im- 
prisonment not to exceed more than 5 years 
or both. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment designated “3-16- 


56-B.” I send it to the desk and ask 
that it be stated. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


amendment offered by the Senator from 
Florida will be stated. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK: On page 25, 
between lines 14 and 15, it is proposed 
to insert the following new section: 

Sec. 225, (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, beginning with the 1957 
crops, the Secretary shall require as & con- 
dition of eligibility for price support on any 
agricultural crop, except tung nuts, that the 
producer agree, if otherwise eligible, to de- 
vote an acreage of cropland (tillable in regu- 
lar rotation) to either the acreage reserve 
program or the conservation reserve pro- 
gram, or both: Provided, That this require- 
ment shall not be applied to any crop as & 
condition of eligibility for price support in 
any year in which marketing quotas are in 
effect on such crop as a result of a referendum 
conducted prior to the enactment of this act: 
Provided further, That this requirement shall 
not be applicable to any farm with 15 acres or 
less devoted to price-supported crops during 
any one marketing year: Provided further, 
That the amount of such acreage of cropland 
shall be determined by applying a percent- 
age factor to the total acreage of cropland 
being planted to price-supported crops for 
harvest during the marketing years for which 
eligibility for price support is belng de- 
termined, The percentage factor shall be 
that determined by the Secretary, and in no 
event in excess of 15 percent of the acreage 
of cropland being devoted to price-supported 
crops. The Secretary is authorized to make 
agricultural conservation payments for ap- 
proved conservation practices performed on 
land remoyed from production for market 
under this section. 

(b) Except as the Secretary may otherwise 
provide by regulation, no producer shall be 
eligible for any payment under this act if 
the acreage of cropland devoted to price- 
supported crops, other than tung nuts, on 
any farm controlled by such producer is in- 
creased to an acreage greater than the aver- 
age devoted to such crops in the immediately 
preceding 5 years (considering normal rota- 
tion practices). 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
amendment I have just called up for con- 
sideration is a simple one, but I regard 
it as basic if we are to make any real in- 
roads on our surpluses by making effec- 
tive use of the soil bank. 

Briefly, the amendment would require 
those who receive the benefit of price 
supports to help balance supply with de- 
mand by contributing to the soil bank. 
In other words, those who are the heav- 
iest beneficiaries of the farm program 
would be required to accept some of the 
responsibility for its overall success. 

First, beginning with 1957 crops, the 
amendment requires, as a condition of 
eligibility for price support on any agri- 
cultural crop, except tung nuts, that pro- 
ducers must make a contribution to the 
soil bank—either the acreage reserve or 
conservation reserve—the percentage 
factor to be determined by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, but in no event to be 
in excess of 15 percent of the acreage of 
cropland being devoted to price-sup- 
ported crops. Tung nuts are excepted 
because many growers of that commod- 
ity have no land other than that upon 
which tung trees are planted, and we 
could not expect them to destroy a part 
of their orchard. 

I should like to call attention, at this 
time, to the fact that since we began 
the debate on the pending bill, the com- 
plete necessity of adopting an amend- 
ment of this kind has become evident 
by reason of the fact that amendments 
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which have been adopted as applicable 
to corn and applicable to the four small 
grain crops provide in substance that 
15 percent of each of those crops must 
be diverted into either the acreage re- 
serve or the conservation reserve as a 
condition for price support. In other 
words, a principle has been followed by 
the Senate in the adoption of amend- 
ments with reference to corn and with 
reference to the four small grain crops; 
and it is rather clear that to have any 
degree of justice between the various 
commodities and the producers who pro- 
duce the various commodities which are 
under price support, that that principle 
requires consideration and, I believe, ex- 
tension to the other crops, 

Second, The amendment is not appli- 
cable to farms that have 15 acres or less 
devoted to price-supported crops. This 
takes care of the question of minimum 
acreage allotments for wheat, cotton, 
puny tobacco, and small farms in gen- 
eral. 

Third. It does not apply to crops in 
1957 for which producers have already 
voted in marketing quotas prior to enact- 
ment of this act. It would apply in 1957 
to most quota crops, but some types of 
tobacco have voted quotas for more than 
1 year and it would not be applicable to 
those crops. 

Fourth, In order to eliminate the pos- 
sibility of producers plowing up a lot of 
land currently being devoted to soil con- 
servation crops, and not replacing such 
soil conserving crops with other acreage, 
it requires that no farm shall have a 
greater acreage of cropland devoted to 
price-supported crops than normally 
was planted to price-supported crops 
during the last 5 years, Of course an 
allowance is made for normal rotation 
practices. 

Mr. President, the proposed amend- 
ment is the essence of assurance that 
acreage which is diverted shall not 
simply be placed into crops which al- 
though not basic crops, are nevertheless 
important crops, and thus aggravate the 
problems of other producers. Further- 
more, the amendment is the logical ac- 
companiment to amendments which 
have already been adopted by the Sen- 
ate with relation to corn and small 
grains. 

Mr. President, I should like to quote 
for the Recorp the applicable portions of 
the amendments which we have already 
adopted with relation to corn and small 
grains. The applicable portion of the 
amendment adopted with reference to 
corn reads as follows: 

The Secretary shall require, as a condition 
of eligibility for price support on corn, that 
the producer agree to devote an acreage of 
cropland (tilled in normal rotation), at the 
option of the producer, to either the acreage 
reserve program or the conservation reserve 
program, equal to 15 percent of such pro- 
ducer’s farm base acreage for corn. 


Likewise, it is stated as an absolute 
prerequisite, in the case of a corn grower, 
in order to come into the program, that 
such grower is required to underplant his 
farm base acreage for corn. 

In the case of the other four grain 
crops, I should like to quote the rele- 
vant portion of the amendment which 
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has been adopted with reference to those 
crops: 
The producers of such commodities— 


And the commodities are grain sor- 
ghums, barley, oats, and rye— 
to be eligible for price support, shall have 
(a) entered into contracts with the Secre- 
tary to place into the acreage reserve or 
conservation reserve a portion of the tillable 
acres of grain sorghums, rye, oats, and bar- 
ley equivalent to 15 percent of the average 
number of acres devoted to production of 
such commodities, during the preceding 3 
years. 


In closing my presentation, let me say 
that it seems to me that, first, an amend- 
ment of the kind I have offered is re- 
quired if we are serious about getting 
farmers to comply and to make a con- 
tribution to the soil bank and in that 
way build up soil fertility, which is the 
only justification for the huge amounts 
that we are to spend on the soil bank. 

Second, Mr. President, I call attention 
to the fact that except for the adoption 
of such an amendment, we would have a 
one-sided program because of the 
amendments which have been adopted 
by the Senate, in that corn and small 
grains have to make a contribution by 
placing either in the conservation re- 
serve or acreage reserve, of 15 percent of 
their acreage heretofore planted, as a 
condition to their participation in price 
supports. 

Is it fair, is it reasonable, to require 
that kind of participation by the pro- 
ducers of corn and the four small grains 
and have no such requirement for those 
who produce soybeans, or for those who 
produce flaxseed, or for those who pro- 
duce the basic crops? 

It seems to me that it is elemental jus- 
tice to have a provision similar to that 
we have already adopted with reference 
to corn and the small grains applicable 
all the way through. Otherwise we will 
find many people not complying and not 
putting land into the soil bank and not 
building up the reserve fertility for the 
Nation, which justifies the soil bank, and 
not playing fair with the producers who 
produce corn and small grains. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I should 
like to ask the distinguished Senator 
from Florida if his amendment would 
establish what has been called a cross 
compliance. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It would establish a 
measure of cross compliance, and it 
would establish assurance that no farmer 
could simply take out a part of his basic 
crop—as, for example, cotton or wheat— 
and get paid at the high rates that he 
would get under the acreage-reserve pro- 
gram, and at the same time plant other 
land, not of the kind that he has in the 
acreage reserve, but other land, and in 
such a way make more complex the prob- 
lems of the producers of those other 
crops. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I believe 
it is equitable that when a farmer applies 
for price support on a particular crop, 
that he should comply with the require- 
ment in the main program, and that he 
should put something into the soil bank 
with reference to that particular crop. 
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However, it seems to me that the same 
difficulty will arise, if we are to establish 
cross compliance, that the Secretary 
found last year, when cross compliance 
was first proposed and we found it nec- 
essary to abandon so-called cross com- 
pliance. It might well be that a corn 
farmer would find that he should put 
some land into the corn soil bank, so 
to speak, but, because of his operations, 
might feel that he should not go into 
the soil bank on every one of his crops. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Either I have mis- 
understood the Senator’s earlier ques- 
tion, or the Senator has misunderstood 
my answer. If the Senator will read 
subsection (b) of my proposed amend- 
ment, he will find that the lands a pro- 
ducer may divert are not specific acres. 
The condition imposed is that his total 
acreage on all price supported crops may 
not exceed that which was planted in the 
immediate 5 preceding years. That 
means he must devote some of his land 
to soil conserving crops, and he must 
also not exceed the total acreage for all 
price supported crops that he has had 
heretofore. 

I may say, Mr. President, that it is 
very similar to the provision which has 
been written into the corn amendment 
and into the amendment relating to 
grain sorghums, barley, oats, and rye. 

Mr CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, this illustrates the complexities 
which exist in dealing with agriculture 
when problems of this sort become in- 
volved in the operation of any program. 
I do not object to the requirement as to 
a particular crop, nor as to the total, but 
it seems to me that there might be a 
problem of crop compliance. Last year 
2 was a great deal of practical diffi- 
culty. 

Mr. HOLLAND. To amplify my for- 
mer answer, while a certain measure of 
compliance is required, it is not required 
of any grower that he shall plant a 
smaller acreage of the total crops he pro- 
duces under price supports than that 
which he has produced heretofore, but 
neither is he permitted to add to his 
total acreage for all those price-sup- 
ported crops, as has frequently been done 
in the past, thus introducing other prob- 
lems concerning other commodities than 
those receiving direct benefits from price 
supports. 

Mr. President, I yield so much time as 
he may require to the Senator from Ver- 
ment [Mr. AIKEN]. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I wish to 
say, first, that I do not think there is any 
Member of the Senate who is more in 
favor of helping the farmer than is the 
distinguished Senator from Florida. He 
has kept away from political implica- 
tions. He has but one thing in mind in 
connection with this measure, and that 
is to restore a higher level of prosperity 
to the American farmer. 

The farm bill is getting into such 
shape, particularly in connection with 
the last amendment, which I think will 
preclude the Government from purchas- 
ing butter and cheese in Minnesota and 
Wisconsin, or canned meats in Montana, 
Idaho, or Colorado, that it seems just too 
much to expect that it can be success- 
fully administered by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 
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Mr. President, I think we should treat 
seriously the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Florida. Very obviously, 
when we fixed high support prices, we 
did so for the purpose of bringing higher 
income to the farmer. When surpluses 
accumulated, acreage had to be cut. It 
is not right, Mr. President, for those who 
are the beneficiaries of high support 
prices to take the acreage which they are 
required to reduce from their original 
planting, and plant another commodity 
which breaks the price and backs of 
other producers who have not been bene- 
fiting from any support price at all, in 
many cases. There is a strong element 
of justice in the proposal of the Senator 
from Florida, just as he has the maxi- 
pores element of justice in his own char- 
acter. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Vermont yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I have only a few min- 
utes. I have about concluded what I had 
tosay. Let us cast a vote for the amend- 
ment on its merits. Let us forget wheth- 
er it will or will not embarrass the Sec- 
retary or the President. Let us cast a 
vote on the basis of whether it is going 
to help American agriculture. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Vermont yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Why was not that 
provision written into the bill by the 
committee? 

Mr. AIKEN. What provision? 

Mr. PASTORE. The amendment 
which is being sponsored by the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. AIKEN. Because the Senator 
from Florida and I were in the minority 
when some other provisions were written 
into the bill, and we reserved the right 
to present our own position through 
amendments on the floor. The majority 
of the committee did not see fit to write 
this particular provision into the bill. 

Mr. PASTORE. The argument which 
is being made by the Senator from Ver- 
mont seems to reflect a great deal of 
reasonableness and justice. 

Mr. AIKEN. I regret the majority of 
the committee did not agree. 

Mr. PASTORE. Do farmers have the 
right to plant something which might 
undermine other farmers? 

Mr. AIKEN. That is what has been 
happening. That is one particular rea- 
son why we are in difficulty at this time. 

Mr.HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Vermont yield so that I 
may answer the Senator from Rhode 
Island further? I will extend the Sen- 
ator’s time 1 minute. 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Not only is it true, 
as stated by the Senator from Vermont, 
that the committee was divided in its 
position on a similar amendment to this 
one, which covered all crops, but it was 
divided, as I recall, about the same way 
it was divided as to other controversial 
matters. But since the committee acted 
on this question, I call the attention of 
the distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island to the fact that the Senate has 
itself written a provision into the bill 
requiring the application of this principle 
to the producers of corn and the small 
grain crops. 
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Mr. PASTORE. As a matter of fact, 
does it not amount to a second bite of the 
cherry? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I do not know that I 
understand the Senator. I suppose cher- 
ries are raised in Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. We do not raise cher- 
ries, but we know a little bit about a sec- 
ond bite of a cherry. 

We are saying that unless the amend- 
ment is passed, insofar as certain com- 
modities are concerned, some farmers 
can undermine other farmers. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I think the Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, twice be- 
fore we have sought to place a provision 
of this nature into a bill which would 
protect the producer of unsupported 
crops from being hurt by the policy of 
those who had high-support prices. We 
have heard that the Secretary did not 
enforce compliance last year. Why? 
Because Congress, the Senate particu- 
larly, expressed itself as being opposed to 
compulsory compliance with all acreage 
allotments in order to receive price sup- 
port. If we had insisted on compulsory 
compliance last. year we would be far 
better off today than we are at this time. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
THYE] such time as he may require. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, if we had 
a soil bank program, providing that the 
producer could retire acreage and be 
compensated for such acreage retired, 
the producer would have an income from 
the program which would enable him to 
pay some of his more or less fixed ex- 
penses including his taxes. Cross com- 
pliance without a soil bank program as 
is envisioned in the pending legislation 
would be impossible of achievement. We 
cannot expect a man to lay idle some of 
his acres without a return. If we were 
farmers in the semiarid areas, where it 
is customary to lay idle half of the unit 
for summer fallowing, and then be com- 
pelled to set aside 30 or 40 percent of 
the other tillable acres without com- 
pensation, the best of us would be ruined. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. THYE. I should be delighted, if 
the Senator from Florida will let me have 
sufficient time to yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. With respect to the 
wheat farmer, he has already cut his 
acreage at least one-third, and, in many 
areas, more than that. If he could not 
plant anything on those diverted acres, 
it would be an impossible situation. 

Mr. THYE. That is what I was trying 
to say to my colleagues. 

What is being proposed is a concerted 
effort to get a reduction in the number 
of acres tilled, thereby reducing the sur- 
pluses ruining the farmers’ markets to- 
day. That is the only commonsense ap- 
proach to the question. Full parity in 
the market place cannot be obtained so 
long as these surpluses exist to destroy 
the markets. The amendment proposing 
that it be mandatory to comply and to 
lay idle diverted acres—the acres di- 
verted from cotton, wheat, corn, or any 
of the basics—is a perfectly sound and 
logical approach, in my opinion, to the 
question, That is why I shall support 
the amendment. 
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Mr. President, I want to emphasize 
that this is the first time there has been 
an intelligent approach to the question 
of surpluses, and it is the first time a 
legislative enactment has been proposed 
which makes commonsense from the 
standpoint of reducing the farm plant. 

Now let us try to visualize, Mr. Presi- 
dent, what it would be like if you were 
a cash renter of a 200-acre farm and 
were paying $12 or $15 an acre rent. Do 
you think for 1 moment that it would 
be financially possible to retire 50 per- 
cent wheat acreage, 20 percent of your 
corn acreage, or a like percentage of your 
cotton acreage, and then not be able to 
obtain any compensation whatever for 
doing so? 

Do you think, Mr. President, that the 
farm operator could pay $15 an acre cash 
rent, retire some of the rented acreage, 
and still remain solvent? Of course not. 
Some of us endeavored 2 years ago to 
provide for the retirement of tillable 
acres through some sort of compensat- 
ing retirement program. We were un- 
successful. Now we are proceeding to- 
ward such a course of action. It is a 
first common-sense approach to the 
problem, as I have already said. Give us 
a year and a half, and I would be will- 
ing to wager—and I am not a wagering 
man—that there will be notable progress 
in the retirement of tillable acres; and 
once this has been achieved, we shall-be 
well on the way to bringing surpluses 
within manageable proportions and to 
establishing conditions in the market 
place reflecting 100 percent of parity. 
This will be possible because of the high 
level of our Nation’s economy. 

Times are not like they were in the 
depression years of the early 1930’s, when 
there were millions of unemployed per- 
sons, and our national economy was de- 
pressed. That is not the case today. 
This country is experiencing record em- 
ployment with high wages for the 
worker. Resale and wholesale price 
levels are such that our economy should 
reflect full parity for the farmer. What 
has kept the farmer, however, from re- 
ceiving 100 percent of parity is the bur- 
den of surpluses. 

It will be well into 1957 before the soil 
bank program will prove its effectiveness 
in reducing materially the surpluses. 
That is why the Senator from Florida 
LMr. HoLLAND] has proposed the amend- 
ment which would make it mandatory to 
retire acres. The acres must lie idle. If 
the program is to operate effectively. 
acres must not be used for production of 
other crops. 

Had such a program become effective 
2 years ago, the farmer would be pretty 
well out of the woods and into the day- 
light and the farm economy would not 
continue to be threatened by these sur- 
pluses of agricultural commodities. 
Therefore, for the reasons I have stated, 
I support the amendment of the Senator 
from Florida. I want to reiterate, Mr. 
President, that we cannot hope to 
achieve this year substantial results from 
the soil bank program, specifically so far 
as the surpluses are concerned. Winter 


wheat was planted last fall in Oregon, 


Washington, Colorado, Oklahoma, Kan- 
sas, and in the Panhandle area of Texas. 
In Minnesota, winter wheat was planted 
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last September. Therefore, it will be 
possible to obtain only a very limited re- 
duction of tillable winter wheat acres in 
1956 through the operations of the soil 
bank program. Because of this situa- 
tion, I proposed a 1-year restoration of 90 
percent price supports in committee so 
as to stabilize the whole farm economy 
until such time as the soil bank achieves 
the objectives sought by it. The pro- 
posal, however, was rejected. 

Then we subsequently voted a 2 years 
restoration of 90 percent supports, be- 
cause it was believed that a time well 
beyond this year must pass before there 
would be any material results achieved 
from the soil bank program. In the 
meantime, we were convinced of the 
necessity of maintaining higher sup- 
ports so as to prevent the farm economy 
from going farther down hill. 

But so far as the pending question is 
concerned, I am convinced there must be 
mandatory provision governing the di- 
verted acres if there is to be a positive 
reduction in acreage. In the past, 
through corn acreage allotments, acre- 
age allotments on wheat, cotton, and the 
other basics, we have merely changed 
the production of an acre of wheat, or 
one of the other basics, to production on 
that acre of another crop, such as oats, 
barley, or sorghum grains. We have 
never effected a complete reduction 
in the overall farm plant, but merely 
permitted acreage to be diverted from 
one basic crop to another or to a feed 
crop. 

I regret exceedingly that so many 
criticisms have been made with respect 
to the sincere efforts being put forth to 
write a sound, constructive farm bill. 1 
think time will prove the merit of 
amendments which have been offered up 
to the present time. 

However, some have weakened the 
supports materially on commodities 
such as corn, wheat, and cotton. 

The question of wheat supports will 
face an uncertain future in conference 
because of the two-price system and the 
objection by the administration to the 
two-price system. 

But in the main we have legislated 
constructively. If we could have re- 
tained the committee’s restoration of 
90 percent price supports on the basics 
for at least this year, we would then 
have guaranteed that the price would 
not drop further in this calendar year. 
Then with the complete introduction of 
the soil bank program, and an effective 
administration of it, I believe we would 
be so well along with controlling sur- 
pluses that the price support factor 
would be unimportant. 

But in the main—and I say this with- 
out even a quiver in my voice—I believe 
that in this bill we have done a better 
job for the farmer than has ever been 
done before, because we are proposing 
positive action, through the soil bank 
features, to manage surpluses, and we 
are also supplementing section 32 funds 
in order to dispose of and handle perish- 
ables. In all, we have done a pretty good 
job with the bill. I feel confident that 
time will prove the accuracy of that 
statement. My major concern has been 
that if the farmers go into the fall of 
1956 with a 27 cents a bushel price drop 
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on wheat and an 18 cents per bushel 
price drop on corn as announced by the 
Secretary of Agriculture under flexible 
price supports, those price reductions 
would be reflected in the prices of feed 
grains. Cheaper feed grains will mean 
probable increased livestock production, 
and we shall again be on the merry- 
go-round of reduced farm prices and 
further declining income for the farmer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Minnesota has 
expired. 

Mr. THYE. I thank the Senator from 
Florida for granting me time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
of the Senator from Florida on the 
amendment has expired. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
the chairman of the committee if he will 
yield me 1 minute. I understand the 
distinguished senior Senator from Utah 
wishes to propound a question, and I 
should like to have the privilege of an- 
swering it. I do not know what his ques- 
tion will be. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute to the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Senator 
from Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. May I ask the Sena- 
tor from Florida if the amendment he 
has offered is substantially the same 
amendment which was offered last year 
during one of the discussions on the farm 
program? 

Mr. HOLLAND. It is in the field of 
cross-compliance and assurance that 
diverted acres will not be used to ruin 
someone else. My amendment is not so 
far-reaching as the one which was con- 
sidered before. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I had 
intended to offer an amendment, but the 
amendment of the Senator from Florida 
is in the same field in which I had pre- 
pared to offer my amendment. I think 
his amendment will take care of the 
situation. 

However, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed at this point in the Recorp 
a statement I have prepared in support 
of this general proposition, and of the 
amendment I had intended to offer, but 
shall not now offer, because I believe the 
amendment of the Senator from Florida 
will take care of the general situation. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Utah. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Utah? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The statement is as follows: 
ELIGIBILITY FOR PRICE SUPPORT AND ACP 
PAYMENT AMENDMENT 
(Statement by Senator WATKINS) 

I had had some reservations about intro- 
ducing my amendment labeled as 2—22-56-F 
until last week when the Senate attached 
several amendments which increase Govern- 
ment transfer payments to farmers by at 
least one-half billion dollars over that 
amount originally provided for in S. 3183 as 
reported from committee. Because of this, I 
now call for consideration of this amendment 
which, if adopted, would: 

1. Permit the Secretary of Agriculture to 
require, as a condition of eligibility for price 
support under the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
that farmers participate in the acreage-re- 
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serve program provided for in sections 203 
through 206, inclusive, of this bill—S. 3183. 

2. Require farmers to participate in the 
acreage-reserve program provided for in sec- 
tions 203 through 206, inclusive, of S. 3183 in 
order to be eligible for payments under the 
agricultural-conservation program author- 
ized by the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act of 1936, if they produce wheat, 
cotton, corn, rice, flue-cured tobacco, burley 
tobacco, and cigar binder tobacco types 51, 
52, 54, and 55. 

8. Render any farmer who knowingly har- 
vested any acreage of a basic commodity in 
excess of the farm acreage allotment for that 
farm ineligible for payments under the agri- 
cultural conservation program authorized by 
the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act of 1936. 

No person, however, is deemed to have har- 
vested any basic commodity acreage in excess 
of his acreage allotment by reason of har- 
vesting: 

1. Corn for ensilage; 

2. Wheat in an amount not in excess of 15 
acres; 

3. A commodity or crop with respect to 
which producers have rejected marketing 
quotas in a marketing quota referendum; or 

4. Peanuts for seed to be used for the rais- 
ing of peanuts to be hogged off. 

Mr. President, it appears to me essential 

that the Secretary of Agriculture be given 
permissive authority to require that farmers 
participate in the acreage-reserve program in 
order to be eligible for price support. The 
acreage-reserve program certainly will fail to 
produce the desired malts unless farmer 
participation in the |, corn, wheat, rice, 
and tobacco producing areas is very substan- 
tial. At a time when we have almost un- 
precedented Commodity Credit Corporation 
inventories of these commodities, it appears 
essential that the Secretary should have a 
sanction at hand to induce substantial par- 
ticipation in the event the rates of payment 
are not high enough to accomplish this basic 
objective. Unless farmers participate, the 
program will fail to materially reduce sur- 
pluses—the objective of the acreage-reserve 
program. 
In this respect, I should like to point out 
that as of December 31, 1955 the Commodity 
Credit Corporation had in inventory: (1) 
888,542,189 bushels of wheat valued at $2,- 
399,042,201; (2) 7,920,833 bales of upland cot- 
ton valued at $1,437,071,012; (3) 757,612,049 
bushels of corn valued at $1,300,322,952; (4) 
15,387,444 hundredweight of rice, rough and 
milled, valued at $175,902,152. 

These you will note are the commodities 
eligible for the acreage reserve p 

Likewise, Mr. President, if farmers are 
going to continue te get payments for carry- 
ing out conservation practices under the 
agricultural conservation program, which 
will result in increased yields and total 
output of cotton, corn, wheat, rice, and to- 
bacco, they ought to be required to par- 
ticipate in the acreage reserve program. 

It is sheer nonsense and a waste of public 
funds on the one hand to pay out money to 
imerease production and then not to require 
participation in an acreage reserve program 
which has, as its objective, the reduction of 
cotton, corn, wheat, rice and tobacco pro- 
duction. 

For the same reason, any farmer who 
knowingly harvests any acreage of a basic 
commodity—wheat, cotton, corn, rice, to- 
bacco and peanuts—all of which except pea- 
nuts are eligible for the acreage reserve pro- 
gram, in excess of his acreage allotment 
should not be eligible to receive payments 
under the agricultural conservation pro- 
gram. The only exceptions to such a pro- 
vision should be In those cases in which— 

1. A farmer has an acreage allotment of 
less than 15 acres, since under the marketing 
quota provisions of the Agricultural Act 
of 1938, as amended, a farmer with a wheat 
acreage allotment of less than 15 acres can 
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grow and harvest 15 acres of wheat without 
penal 


2. A farmer grows corn for ensilage, since 
it is consumed on the farm. 

3. A farmer grows peanuts for seed to be 
Planted to peanuts to be grazed by hogs on 
the farm. 

4. Farmers have rejected marketing quotas 
in a referendum, since adequate penalty in 
the loss of maximum price support assist- 
ance is provided in the law. 

The basic reason for requiring that farmers 
must comply with acreage allotments in order 
to receive assistance under the agricultural 
conservation program is to provide an added 
sanction to induce compliance with produc- 
tion controls so that production can more 
nearly be brought into line with demand. 
Although production controls at best are not 
too effective in bringing and keeping supply 
in line with demand, it is important, in light 
of the big surpluses on hand of basic com- 
modities, that they be reinforced by such a 
sanction as this amendment provides, This 
is especially true with respect to the farms 
owned by one-third of our farmers who pro- 
duce 80 percent of our marketable crop value 
and who receive 85 percent of our net farm 
income. 

However, I do agree that such a sanction 
should not apply to our small farms, espe- 
cially those having wheat and corn acreage 
allotments of less than 15 acres. But I can- 
not agree that it should not be made ap- 
plicable to the large commercial farms, 
though fewer in number, but which produce 
the bulk of our food and forage crops. Spe- 
cifically, my reasons for this are: 

1. If public funds are to be used to increase 
the capacity of these commercial farms, as is 
the case with respect to the agricultural con- 
servation program, while, at the same time, 
the Government is obliged to support the 
prices of the crops in question, then the 
public interest certainly requires that sanc- 
tions be imposed which will work toward the 
goal of keeping supply in line with demand. 

That the bulk of payments now made 
under the agricultural conservation program 
are for practices which primarily increase 
output rather than build the soil, as do more 
permanent-type practices, is revealed by 
table 5 of the Summary of the Agricultural 
Conservation Program for 1953, published by 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. In 1953, 42 percent of the $185 million 
farmers received was spent for fertilizer and 
inorganic materials—limestone, phosphate, 
and potash. Another 14 percent was used 
for protective manure crops, 

2. If we want to really advance soil con- 
servation on lands devoted to the growing 
of soil-depleting crops, then farmers, if they 
are to be eligible for such financial assist- 
ance on such crops—and they are the crops 
in question here—should be required to ob- 
serve acreage allotments. In this respect, 
I should like to call your attention, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that from 1936 to 1944 the USDA paid 
farmers $1,666,300,000 under the agricultural 
conservation program to withdraw soil-de- 
pleting crops, including those here in ques- 
tion, from production. Farmers were given 
an acreage allotment, and if they kept within 
that allotment, they received an agricultural 
conservation program payment. 

‘That such a practice was more of a perma- 
nent soll-conserving nature than most of 
those for which farmers are compensated to- 
day under the agricultural conservation 
program cannot be disputed. As Rainer 
Schickele, chairman of the agricultural eco- 
nomics department of North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College, has so ably stated in his recent 
book Agricultural Policy: “* * the public 
interest is concerned primarily with erosion 
control, with keeping the topsoil in place, 
because it constitutes the nonrenewable fund 
resource of the soil. Fertility maintenance, 
better farm use of water, and main 
forages are essential only insofar as they 
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are needed to control erosion. The ACP ob- 
jective fails to make this important distinc- 
tion. Consequently, a certain proportion of 
the available funds is used to pay for prac- 
tices on land which would not have been 
permanently damaged if these practices had 
not been performed. * * * 

“There can be no question that a consid- 
erable part of the ACP payments are being 
made for practices on land where those prac- 
tices are not necessary for the public interest 
in soil conservation. * * * 

“If the funds now disbursed on lands not 
subject to erosion could be shifted over to 
unprotected erosible lands, the effectiveness 
of the program could be substantially in- 
creased. We, as a nation, would get more 
real soil conservation per tax dollars spent 
than we are getting now” (p. 104). 

Contrary to the opinion of some people 
with respect to this matter, it is evident 
that not to require compliance with acreage 
allotments on soil-depleting crops as a con- 
dition for receiving ACP payments on farms 
having an allotment of over 15 acres would 
result in less conservation worthy of the 
name, than would otherwise be the case. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry passed upon 
this proposal during the deliberations 
of the committee. It is what might be 
called the third prong of the soil bank 
proposal as submitted by the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. The Farm 
Bureau presented us with a proposal 
calling for first, a voluntary retirement 
of allotted acres, with the farmers being 
paid mostly in kind—that is in CCC 
agricultural surplus stocks—for divert- 
ing their allotted acres. 

The second prong of the Farm Bureau 
proposal was similar to the conservation 
reserve section which is in our own bill, 
under which the farmers would be paid 
a certain amount to reduce production 
by diverting a portion of their cultivated 
acres to conservation purposes, for a 
period of not less than 3 years. 

The third prong of the Farm Bureau’s 
proposal is embodied in what the Senate 
is now considering, in a greatly modified 
form. Originally the Farm Bureau rec- 
ommended the setting aside of a portion 
of a farmer’s cropland acreage without 
payment and with denial of price sup- 
ports as the penalty for the farmer’s 
failure to comply. The amendment 
which the Senate is now considering car- 
ries out this proposal by the Farm Bu- 
reau, but with this exception, that for 
diverting acreage to the soil bank up to 
an amount equal to 15 percent of a 
farmer’s acreage devoted to price-sup- 
ported crops, the farmer would be paid 
under either the acreage reserve or the 
conservation reserve program. 

Mr. President, the committee after 
mature deliberation decided to make the 
soil bank a voluntary program. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I shall yield in a 
moment. 

The committee decided to make it 
purely voluntary, but we now have pre- 
sented to us an amendment that would 
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force farmers either to set aside and di- 
vert to the soil bank up to 15 percent of 
their croplands, or be penalized by being 
denied price supports. 

Mr. President, I would not have any 
difficulty in accepting the amendment 
of my good friend from Florida if it sim- 
ply treated price-supported crops other 
than the basics in the same manner that 
we have treated barley, oats, rye, and 
grain sorghums. It would be all right to 
do that, so far as I can see. But the Sen- 
ator’s amendment goes further. He tells 
the farmers that in order to be eligible to 
receive price supports, they must divert 
cropland to the soil bank up to an 
amount equal to 15 percent of their acre- 
age devoted to price-supported crops. 

Mr. President, in my judgment, this is 
an effort to convert the soil-bank pro- 
gram, which the administration wants to 
be a voluntary program, and which I 
believe the vast majority of our farmers 
want to be a voluntary program, into a 
more or less compulsory program. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is it not true that 
with reference to corn and the four 
small grain crops the Senate has already 
adopted a able requiring, as a con- 
dition of eligibility for price support, that 
the producer must divert, either to the 
acreage reserve or the conservation re- 
serve program, an acreage equal to 15 
percent of the producer’s farm base 
acreage for corn, and somewhat similar 
language for the four small grain crops? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect, but the difference between the crops 
he has mentioned and the crops of cotton 
or wheat or other basics is that in the lat- 
ter cases we have in recent years forced 
farmers to reduce their acreages devoted 
to these basic crops—that is, their al- 
lotted acres, until it hurts. I call the 
Senator’s attention to the fact that the 
wheat farmer’s acreage allotment has 
already been reduced from 78 million 
acres to a minimum of 55 million 
acres. The cotton farmer’s allotment 
has already been reduced from twen- 
ty-eight or twenty-nine million acres 
to seventeen - million - three - hundred - 
thousand-odd acres. 

I say to put a further condition on 
the eligibility of those farmers to re- 
ceive price supports is unfair and in- 
equitable. 

As I said before the Senate started 
voting on the bill, the first question the 
committee decided was whether or not 
we should make the soil-bank program 
compulsory or put it on a voluntary 
basis, and the committee went on record 
as desiring to make it voluntary. The 
distinguished Senator from New Mexico 
offered, as a substitute to the soil-bank 
provision that is now in the bill, the 
original proposal of the farm bureau, 
and one of the objectionable features 
in the proposal, from the standpoint of 
a majority of the committee, was the 
third prong of it which the Senator from 
Florida, as I understand, is now trying 
to incorporate in the bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Is it not true that 
one very great difference between corn 
and the four small grain crops, as em- 
bodied in the amendment which the 
Senate has already adopted, and the 
other crops is that mandatory price sup- 
ports are required in the amendment for 
corn and the four small grain crops, 
whereas there is no such provision with 
reference to all the others; and is that 
not a very great difference to the ad- 
vantage of producers of corn and the 
four small grain crops? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I would have no ob- 
jection to the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Florida if he struck the basics 
from it. I discussed that with him, as 
Iam sure he remembers. If the amend- 
ment is adopted without exempting the 
basics, and the producers of the basic 
crops were forced to put up to 15 per- 
cent of their cropland into the soil 
bank 

Mr. HOLLAND. I beg the Senator's 
pardon, 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator's 
amendment would take the soil bank out 
of the category of being a voluntary pro- 
gram. In other words, unless cultivated 
acreage equivalent to up to 15 percent 
of a farmer’s land devoted to price-sup- 
ported crops placed either in the con- 
servation reserve or the acreage reserve, 
the producer of the basics is denied price 
supports. It is that compulsory feature 
as applied to producers of basic crops 
that I do not like in the Senator’s 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BARKLEY in the chair). The time of the 
Senator from Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes more. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana is recognized 
for an additional 5 minutes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield to me? 
i Mr. ELLENDER. I yield for a ques- 

on. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Of course, I respect 
the expression of the distinguished 
chairman of the committee; but I think 
perhaps he has overlooked certain word- 
ing of the amendment. I call his atten- 
tion to lines 10, 11, and 12, on page 2, 
from which I think it is quite clear that 
the 15 percent, which is the maximum 
which can be kept out of production, is 
of the acreage of cropland, and not nec- 
essarily of the acreage of a particular 
basic crop. Instead, it is of all of the 
cropland. 

Mr, ELLENDER. If I said otherwise, 
I was in error. Of course I meant any 
cropland tilled regularly. 

Mr. HOLLAND. In other words, the 
amendment does not force any reduc- 
tion at all in the acreage of any basic 
crop. 

Mr. ELLENDER. No; but it treats the 
producers of basics in the same manner 
as we treated the producers of grain 
sorghum, barley, oats, and rye, with re- 
spect to which there have been no acre- 
age allotments, and where the farmers 
have enjoyed unrestricted planting priv- 
ileges. The Senator from Florida well 
knows that in the case of the corngrow- 
ers, compliance with acreage allotments 
is on a purely voluntary basis, and no 
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penalties are attached. If the corn 
farmer fails to comply with his acreage 
allotment, the only thing he loses is the 
privilege of placing his crop under price- 
support loan. In the case of the other 
basics, he would also have to pay mar- 
keting penalties. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield fur- 
ther to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The purpose of the 
Senator from Florida is to make it very 
clear that the producers of supported 
crops which do not have acreage allot- 
ments and are not subject to mandatory 
price support are not going to be sub- 
jected to having their acreage menaced 
by the competition of acres that are 
diverted from the production of basic 
crops. It seems to me that purpose has 
already been carried out in its applica- 
tion to corn and to the four small-grain 
crops; and in order to enable the doing 
of justice in conference, this amend- 
ment should by all means be accepted. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I re- 
turn to the proposition that it is our 
desire, as I understand it, to make this 
program a purely voluntary one; and 
it is far removed from the cross-compli- 
ance that my good friend, the Senator 
from South Dakota, had in mind when 
he asked his question of the Senator 
from Florida. It has no connection 
with it. 

Let me point out that what the acre- 
age reserve phase of the soil-bank plan 
seeks to do is to take out of cultivation 
from 12 million to 15 million acres of 
wheatland—that is, allotted acres—so as 
to relieve and not further aggravate our 
surplus in wheat. It seeks to take out 
of production 3 million acres of cotton- 
land, so as to reduce the surplus of cot- 
ton. Let me make it plain that on these 
diverted acres a farmer is prohibited 
from growing any kind of crop from 
which he can obtain a dime’s worth of 
revenue. He cannot graze cattle on 
those acres; he cannot harvest hay off 
those acres. They must remain out of 
circulation, so to speak, insofar as any 
kind of agricultural production is con- 
cerned. 

When we come to the conservation re- 
serve program in that operation, culti- 
vated acres are also set aside, and the 
farmer is entitled to payments on those 
acres. The payments would be far less 
than he would receive under the acreage 
reserve program. He cannot pasture 
that land either, except under certain 
disaster conditions prescribed in the bill. 

But this amendment would say to a 
farmer who plants cotton or wheat or 
peanuts or any of the other basics, “You 
must devote cultivated acreage equiva- 
lent to up to 15 percent of your cropland 
devoted to price-supported crops, to 
either the acreage reserve or conserva- 
tion reserve program, and, unless you do 
that, you are not eligible for price 
supports.” 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER.. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. Is it not true that the 
amendment affecting oats, barley, rye, 
and sorghum, providing support prices 
for them of 95 percent of the corn price- 
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support level, is not to be effective until 

next year? 

1 Mr. ELLENDER. That is my recollec- 
on. 

Mr. YOUNG. Is it not also true that, 
as the bill is now written, dairy commodi- 
ties get 80 percent supports, and will 
have no controls whatever? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. YOUNG. But now it is proposed 
to impose still further upon the wheat 
farmer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Louisiana has 
again expired. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes more. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana is recognized for 
an additional 5 minutes. 

Mr. YOUNG. Now it is proposed that 
still further restrictions be imposed upon 
the wheat farmer, and that he must re- 
duce or cut his acreage one-third. In 
addition, his price was cut nearly one- 
third; and he cannot plant anything on 
those acres. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

To make himself eligible for price 
supports, he would have to participate in 
either the acreage reserve or conserva- 
tion reserve programs. 

This amendment will also prohibit any 
soil bank payment if the acreage devoted 
to price-sũpport crops, other than tung 
nuts, on any farm controlled by the pro- 
ducer exceeds the average acreage de- 
voted to such crops in the immediately 
preceding 5 years; the amendment 
provides, however, that the Secretary can 
by regulation modify or make exceptions 
to this rule. 

Mr. President, I should like to call 
attention also to the fact that the pend- 
ing amendment will be particularly 
difficult to administer, since the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture does not have ade- 
quate data on the acreage devoted to 
price-supported nonbasic crops during 
the past 5 years. That is one of the 
major difficulties that would develop if 
the amendment were to be adopted. 

As I suggested to the Senator from 
Florida, as chairman of the committee, 
I would be willing to accept and to take 
to conference, a modification of the 
amendment requiring, in the case of all 
crops, that they be on the same basis as 
barley, rye, oats, and grain sorghum, pro- 
vided we exempt producers of the basic 
crops, since they already have been cut 
to the bone. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 


Senator from Louisiana yield to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator from Flo- 
rida refers to the fact that corn does 
have this mandatory 15 percent cut- 
back provision, which I wish were not 
in the bill, and which I voted for with 
great reluctance; but the reason why it 
is in the bill is that the bill increases the 
acreage of corn, rather than reduces it 
as in the case of wheat. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator from 
South Dakota means from the allotted 
acreage, does he not? 

Mr. MUNDT. Yes. I wish to say 
that the committee threshed this out, 
and seriously considered whether it 
should be a voluntary provision, from 
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the very beginning, when the bill first 
came up. It was overwhelmingly—I 
shall not say unanimously—the con- 
sensus of opinion in the committee that 
we should institute this new program on 
a voluntary basis. 

There were two good reasons for that, 
in addition to what the chairman of the 
committee has said. One of those rea- 
sons was that this is a new program 
which, whenever it is imposed, will be im- 
posed in the middle of someone’s crop 
year; and it is a good idea, when we be- 
gin with a new program, to let those 
who wish to cooperate on a voluntary 
basis do so, and to build up some experi- 
ence with the program before we try to 
coerce people on a mandatory basis. 

The second reason is in my opinion 
even more important. We felt, and I 
still feel, and I believe the chairman does, 
that on a strictly voluntary basis there 
will be a greater inducement for the De- 
partment of Agriculture to make the pro- 
gram increasingly attractive to the 
farmers, by giving them a little better 
rental for their acres than would be 
necessary or probable or certainly realis- 
tically true if there were a compulsory 
program. 

So it seems to me that there are two 
very attractive reasons for trying the 
program for several years on a volun- 
tary basis. Then, if problems grow out 
of that type of operation as the Sena- 
tor from Florida anticipates may be the 
case, there would be time to tighten it 
up and put in some coercive or com- 
pulsory features, if necessary. Person- 
ally, I do not think they will ever be 
necessary. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator from 
South Dakota will recall that I sought 
in committee to make the acreage re- 
serve program compulsory and manda- 
tory after 1956. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. But after talking 
to the Secretary of Agriculture and to 
his Assistant Secretary and others in 
the Department, I changed my mind 
about it. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The committee de- 
cided that it would be impractical to 
force participation in either phase of the 
soil bank program. As the Senator from 
South Dakota has just stated, we said, 
“Let us try it a while” on a purely volun- 
tary basis. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. In the end, I voted 
to make it strictly voluntary. 

Mr. MUNDT. I may say that I think 
all members of the committee changed 
their minds several times on a great 
many issues, during the course of the 
very complicated hearings and in our 
efforts to develop a workable bill which 
the majority of the committee would 
approve. 

Mr. ELLENDER. We had decided, if 
the Senator will recall 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has again expired. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, how 
much more time have I? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana has 10 min- 
utes. 
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Mr. ELLENDER..I yield myself 3 
more minutes. 

When we heard testimony from the 
Secretary and his assistants to the ef- 
fect that they could get more acres in 
the program by making it voluntary, all 
of us changed our minds. 

Mr. MUNDT. Exactly. 

Mr. ELLENDER. When the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] pro- 
posed the farm bureau amendment, 
which sought to put into the bill the 
very proposal which the Senator from 
Florida is seeking to put into it, in a 
modified form, I do not believe there 
were more than 1 or 2 Senators—per- 
haps 3—who voted to accept the farm 
bureau proposal. é 

Mr. MUNDT. I do not think there 
were more than three. 

Mr. E ER. We again stated 
emphatically that we were going to make 
the soil-bank program voluntary for the 
first year. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I under- 
stand the distinction which the chair- 
man has made with respect to cross- 
compliance, because I think that re- 
ferred to payments for soil-conservation 
practices, as well as for limitation of 
acres. Would I interpret the amend- 
ment correctly if I suggested that it 
would make mandatory a multiple-com- 
pliance? 

Mr. ELLENDER. For price supports. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. For price 
supports. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. As I told the 
Senator from Florida, we have no objec- 
tion to placing other price-supported 
crops in the same category as we have 
placed barley, oats, rye, and sorghum. 
However, as I indicated a while ago, the 
Department of Agriculture does not have 
adequate acreage data with respect to 
these other price-supported crops, such 
as soybeans. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. If I cor- 
rectly understand, the amendment would 
compel anyone who wanted to have price 
supports come into the program on every 
crop. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Exactly. He would 
have to put in the program the equiva- 
lent of at least 15 percent of his acreage 
devoted to price supported crops. 
Otherwise he would lose his eligibility 
for price supports. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I realize that the 
Senator does not wish to have an incor- 
rect impression left in the RECORD. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Certainly not. 

Mr. HOLLAND. This amendment 
does not require a mandatory reduction. 
It simply requires, as a condition, that 
the total acreage planted to price-sup- 
ported crops may not exceed the average 
which has been planted for the past 5 
years. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 8 

Mr. HOLLAND. I noted the state- 
ment made by one of the other Senators 
in the colloquy, to the effect that the 
corn and small grain crop program was 
to begin in 1957. It begins in 1956. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. With respect to 
corn, it is mandatory in 1956. 

Mr, HOLLAND. Is it not true that 
with reference to corn and all the small 
grain crops, mandatory price support is 
applied? 

Mr. ELLENDER. When they are 
hitched to the price of corn. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Florida was not willling to create more 
mandatory price-supported crops. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Louisiana has 
expired. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, how 
much time have I left? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana has 7 minutes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield myself 2 
more minutes. 

I wish to make it plain again to the 
Senate that if this amendment is adopt- 
ed it will force producers of the basic 
crops to put the equivalent of at least 
15 percent of their price-supported crop- 
land into the soil bank; and unless they 
do so, they will be denied support pay- 
ments. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield 

Mr. ELLENDER. I wish to reiterate 
also that the soil program as now writ- 
ten, requires that all the acres that will 
be used in the conservation reserve, as 
well as in the acreage reservé program, 
must be taken out of production. They 
cannot be used in order to grow any 
crops in competition with other crops. 
Those acres must stand by. themselves, 
and the owner of the land cannot re- 
ceive payment on them unless he com- 
plies with the regulations established by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. So what 
the program really means is that we shall 
have in the program probably 15 mil- 
lion acres, or perhaps more than that, if 
the corn producers come in with 3 or 4 
million acres. We can expect to have at 
least 18 million allotted acres taken out 
of cultivation; and on those acres noth- 
ing can be grown that will come in com- 
petition with any other crop. As to the 
conservation reserve acres, which may 
amount to 25 million or 30 million acres, 
on those acres no crops can be grown 
to compete with other crops. They can- 
not be pastured, except under certain 
conditions written into the bill. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield 2 minutes to me? 

Mr, ELLENDER. Mr. President, how 
much time have I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana has 5 more 
minutes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield 2 minutes to 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I should 
like to invite the attention of Members 
of the Senate who are present, and of 
administrative assistants who are pres- 
ent, who will talk with Members when 
they come to the Chamber, as well as of 
anyone else who may receive this infor- 
mation directly or indirectly. Since we 
have only a few Senators on the floor to 
hear this debate, that if we adopt the 
Holland amendment, we shall be chang- 
ing the entire basic philosophy of the 
bill from one of voluntary cooperation 
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to some kind of coercion or compulsion. 

To me it is always difficult to associate 
the good American concept with that 
kind of approach; but knowing the spon- 
sor of the amendment as I do, I know 
that I cannot say that there is anything 
wrong with it, except that I do not like 
the kind of Americanism which requires 
a man to do something against his will, 
especially if he is a farmer desiring to 
operate his farm in accordance with his 
own judgment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I ask the Senator if 
he did not strongly support the amend- 
ment for corn for the lesser grains, which 
does for those grains 

Mr. MUNDT. I answered that question 
10 minutes before the Senator asked it. 
I said that I reluctantly supported the 
amendment with respect to corn because 
compulsion for the corn farmer was in 
the amendment. In order to get any- 
thing at all done for corn at that stage, 
the 90 percent price supports having 
been defeated, I voted for the amend- 
ment. 

The bill we now have before us follows 
the approach of placing a carrot in front 
of a horse’s nose to induce him to move 
forward. The Holland amendment uses 
the approach of digging the spurs into 
the flanks of the horse to make him do 
something he may not wish to do. 

I think we are on sound ground when 
we adopt a program on a voluntary basis, 
and require the administration and the 
Department of Agriculture to make the 
program so attractive that farmers will 
desire to cooperate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from South Dakota 
has expired. 

The Senator from Louisiana has 3 
minutes remaining. To whom does the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, how 
much time is left? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida has no time. The 
Senator from Louisiana has 3 minutes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield back my 3 
minutes. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I offer an amendment to strike out 
lines 17 through 23, on page 2 of the 
Holland amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Iowa will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 2 of the 
Holland amendment, it is proposed to 
strike out lines 17 through 23, inclusive. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Frankly, Mr. 
President, I intend to withdraw my 
amendment in a few moments. How- 
ever, I found that I was caught with no 
time on the side of the proponents of the 
amendment of the Senator from Florida. 

I do not mean to foreclose any Senator 
from asking questions. I think the 
amendment of the Senator from Florida 
is utterly sound. 

There is no question in my mind at 
all but that the evils from which we have 
been suffering have been caused by the 
fact that we have not had mandatory 
cross compliance in the past. We have 
required under the quota systems or 
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otherwise the taking of certain crop land 
out of production, and we have per- 
mitted lands that have been taken out 
of production to produce crops in direct 
competition with the crops that have 
been reduced. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. For example, 
we have taken corn land out of produc- 
tion and put it into the production of 
soybeans or perhaps sorghums. 

I yield to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator heard 
me say a short time ago that the soil 
bank as we now have it constituted will 
prevent such practices, and that all 
allotted acres that are set aside cannot 
be utilized to put any crops in competi- 
tion, and that applies also to conserva- 
tion reserve acres. If we have 45 million 
acres in the soil bank that will be quite 
a few acres. The reduction should 
bring about a substantial decrease in 
production. Ihave not been able to find 
anything in the amendment which has 
anything at all to do with cross-compli- 
ance that the Senator from Iowa is talk- 
ing about. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. It has this to 
do with the theory of cross compliance, 
that it puts in the requirement that a 
person who becomes eligible for price 
support must stay within the base, and 
then he must put the equivalent of 15 
percent of those price-supported acres 
into the soil bank in one way or another. 
That theory is in the amendment which 
deals with corn, which we adopted a 
week or so ago. 

Personally, I think it is a fair amend- 
ment. In order to make available to the 
farmer price supports, I see nothing 
wrong with saying to him, “You must 
contribute something to the sofl bank.” 

The amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Florida recognizes the fact 
that marketing quotas have been voted 
on such crops as eotton and wheat, and 
the farmers are not required under that 
provision to come into the soil bank this 
year while the marketing quotas are in 
effect, but does after this year’s crop; 
and as a condition for them to enjoy 
price supports, they ought to be required 
or they would be required to put some- 
thing into the soil bank, according to 
the factor that is set out in the Senator’s 
amendment. .I think it is only fair. 

Certainly the voluntary theory and 
the requirement theory were argued in 
committee. We discussed it at some 
length. One of the reasons that the 
theory of the bill as it came out of com- 
mittee was left voluntary was that with 
respect to at least some of the crops 
quotas had been voted, and the terms 
under which those quotas had been voted 
did not include a requirement that a cer- 
tain percentage of land be put into the 
soil bank. 

The committee thought that it should 
not change the rules of the game while 
the runner was between second and third 
base. Therefore, the committee felt that 
there should not be mandatory require- 
ments for crops which are now under 
quotas that. have been voted this year. 
However, thereafter, the theory was put 
into the corn amendment, and such a 
requirement was put into the corn 
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amendment. It was perfectly sound pro- 
cedure to do so. 

The fact is that the small-grain 
amendment, which was attached to the 
corn amendment, goes even further, and 


_it provides that with respect to such 


grains as grain sorghums.and barley and 
so on, farmers must put in 15 percent 
of the acres heretofore devoted to these 
particular crops. 

The Senator’s amendment does not 
say that, as I understand the amend- 
ment. It says that a percentage of the 
tillable acres must be put in. It does 
not require that a percentage of the 
crops under price support be put in, but 
the tillable acres. Perhaps under a vol- 
untary basis the Secretary will have to 
raise the price so high it might even be 
out of reason. On a requirement basis 
the Secretary under the formulas which 
have been discussed and which would 
be in effect, would establish a fair and 
adequate and satisfactory price for the 
acres put into the soil bank. 

I believe the Senator’s amendment is 
a sound amendment, and I shall support 
it. It does not affect cotton. It does not 
affect the quota for this year. Farmers 
can come in or stay out if they want to, 
but it will hereafter affect those crops 
that enjoy price supports, by requiring 
that farmers contribute, for a reasonable 
compensation requirement, at least a 
fixed percentage of their tillable acres 
into the soil bank program. 

Mr. President, we must attack the 
problem, not by treating symptoms, as 
so many of the amendments do that 
have been proposed, and some of which 
unfortunately have been adopted, but 
on the basis of treating the disease it- 
self, and on the basis of getting to the 
heart of the problem, which is surpluses. 
We can take various commodities and 
Say any one of them would not be in sur- 
plus. However, the entire agricultural 
production is in surplus, and we must 
therefore attack the problem in such a 
way that we will be treating the disease, 
instead of symptoms. 

I congratulate the Senator from Flor- 
ida for the amendment. He knows that 
in the past I have agreed with the 
theory. I hope his amendment will be 
adopted. It is a sound approach to cur- 
ing the disease in agriculture from which 
we are suffering, and it is not a super- 
ficial treatment of the symptoms. I hope 
his amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 
I hope he will yield me 3 minutes before 
he concludes his remarks, 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield the 
Senator 3 minutes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I wish 
to call attention to one fundamental fal- 
lacy in the approach to this subject by 
the distinguished Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. ELLENDER]. Of course he is 
correct in his oft-repeated statement 
that the acreage which comes into the 
acreage reserve or conservation reserve 
cannot be diverted. The place wherein 
he fails to put anything of substance into 
his bill is in his failure to give any as- 
surance that there will be any large par- 
ticipation in the acreage reserve or in the 
conservation reserve program. The pur- 
pose of the pending amendment is to 
insure that on an equitable basis, as be- 
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tween the producers and the commodi- 
ties, there will be a substantial participa- 
tion in both soil bank activities. 

Without some such approach, the Sen- 
ator from Florida fears we will find that 
the soil bank will be a weak approach to 
the problem. If we are sincere in our 
desire to clear up the surpluses, the Sen- 
ate ought to adopt a program which will 
assure enough acreage coming into the 
soil bank program on a sufficient and 
equitable basis, to make some headway 
toward cutting down production and re- 
lieving us from the overhanging menace 
of these constant surpluses. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Iowa yield me 1 min- 
ute to reply to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I am glad to 
yield to the Senator for that purpose. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Is it not correct to 
say that when Under Secretary Morse 
and Secretary Benson appeared before 
our committee they were desirous of hav- 
ing the soil-bank program placed on a 
purely voluntary basis? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is com- 
pletely correct. However, I wish to call 
the attention of the Senator to the fact 


that the Senate has departed from that 


approach by voting into the bill amend- 
ments affecting corn and the four small 
grains which do have a compulsory ef- 
fect in those 5 fields. 

It seems to the Senator from Florida 
that unless similar action is taken at 
this time the conferees will sit down 
with hands tied and will not possibly be 
able to do justice among all the facets of 
the far-spreading American agriculture. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 3 minutes to the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, last 
week the Senator from Iowa and I were 
confronted with a problem in the Mid- 
dle West which seems to have a good 
deal of substance, I think the matter 
is resolved, but it ties in very directly 
with the discussion today, because the 
problem has reference to an adjustment 
of acres downward so that the pressure 
can be lessened. Of course, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it becomes a question of incentive. 
How are we to get farmers to reduce 
their acreage? Do we compel them, or 
do we lure them? That is a peculiar 
problem in connection with high-priced 
land in Iowa, Illinois, and elsewhere, 
where there is land worth $500 or $600 
an acre. We have to figure the invest- 
ment cost. We figure all that goes into 
it, as well as very high taxes. It is ob- 
vious that unless the farmer goes into 
the acreage reserve he could scarcely 
hope to surrender his acres to the con- 
servation reserve where the return 
would not exceed $15 an acre. 

So I wish to make this statement for 
the Recorp, that in determining the 
payments for the conservation reserve, 
which, of course, will be infinitely 
smaller than those in the acreage re- 
serve, the Secretary should keep in mind 
the value of the land. There is quite 
a difference between putting up an acre 
worth $600 and an acre worth $100, when 
we think of taxation. The value should 
be kept in mind. He should also keep in 
mind the cash rentals which obtain 
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in certain areas of the country. For in- 
stance, the rental of an acre may be $15 
in one place and $5 in another place. 
That is something which the Secretary 
must keep in mind when he establishes 
the level of payment in connection with 
the conservation reserve. There are also 
other factors. In so doing, it will be 
possible for a farmer on high-priced 
land not only to surrender some of the 
acres heretofore devoted to basic crops, 
but also acres on which he has sown 
barley, oats, soybeans, and other crops 
which are quite common to the Corn 
Belt. 

The only purpose in taking this time, 
Mr. President, is to make sure that it is 
noted in the Recorp so that the Secretary 
of Agriculture can at least give attention 
to it and take cognizance of it, because 
I believe it is a problem with which we 
in the Middle Western area must live. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am prepared to withdraw my 
amendment. I do not wish to pull the 
rug out from under anyone, but I am 
prepared to withdraw it, unless some 
Senator has questions he would care to 
ask or unless the Senator from Louisiana 
cares to use any time. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I have said all that 
I desired to say. If someone else desires 
to be heard, I am willing to yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I withdraw my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has expired. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Fulbright McNamara 
Allott Ge Millikin 
Anderson Goldwater Monroney 
Barkley Gore Morse 
Barrett Green Mundt 
Beall Hayden Murray 
Bender Hennin Neely 
Bennett Hickenlooper Neuberger 
Bible Hill O'Mahoney 
Bricker Holland Pastore 
Bridges Payne 

ush Humphrey Potter 
Butler Jackson Robertson 

d Jenner Russell 

Capehart Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Carlson Johnston, S. C. Schoeppel 
Case, N. J. Kefauver Scott 
Case, S. Dak Kennedy Smathers 
Cha Kerr Smith, Maine 
Clements Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Cotton Kuchel Sparkman 
Curtis Laird Stennis 
Daniel Langer Symington 
Dirksen Lehman Thurmond 
Douglas Long Thye 
Duf Magnuson Watkins 
Dworshak Malone Welker 
Eastland Mansfield Wiley 
Ellender Martin,Iowa Williams 
Ervin Martin, Pa. Young 
Flanders McCarthy 
Frear McClellan 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A 
quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 

tor the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


yeas and nays having been ordered, the - 


clerk will call the roll. 
The Chief Clerk called the roll. 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PUR- 
TELL] is necessarily absent and, if pres- 
ent and voting, he would vote “yea.” 
‘The Senator from New York {Mr. Ives] 
is absent because of illness, and if pres- 
ent and voting, he would vote “‘yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 48, 
nays 46, as follows: 


YEAS—48 
Aiken Douglas McCarthy 
Allott Duff Millikin 
Anderson Dworshak Morse 
Barrett Flanders Pastore 
Beall Payne 
Bender Goldwater Potter 
Bennett Gore Robertson 
Bricker Green Saltonstall 
Bridges Hickenlooper Smathers 
Bush Holland Smith, Maine 
Butler Hrusta Smith, N. J. 
Byrd Kennedy Thye 
Case, N. J. Kuchel Watkins 
Cotton Malone Welker 
Martin, Iowa Wiley 
Dirksen Pa. 
NAYS—46 
Barkley Humphrey Monroney 
ble jackson Mundt 
Cc Jenner Murray 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Neely 
Case, S. Dak. Johnston, S. C. Neuberger 
vez Kefauver O'Mahoney 
Ciements err Russell 
Daniel Knowland Schoeppel 
Eastland Laird Scott 
Ellender Langer Sparkman 
in Lehman Stennis 
Fulbright Long S. 
George uson Thurmond 
Hayden Mansfield Young 
Hennings McClellan 
McNamara 
NOT VOTING—2 
Ives Purtell 


So Mr. Hortann’s amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to be reconsidered. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I move to lay on the table the motion 
to reconsider. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
to lay on the table the motion to re- 
consider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment identified as 
“3-6-56-F.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from New 
Mexico will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 36, 
between lines 14 and 15, it is proposed 
to insert the following: 

VIRGINIA AND VALENCIA TYPE PEANUTS 

Sec. 406. Section 358 (c) (2) of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, is amended by inserting after the 
second sentence therof a new sentence as 
follows: “In any State in which the acreage 
devoted to the production of Virginia or 
Valencia type peanuts for 1956 or any sub- 
sequent year is less than ten thousand acres, 
the Secretary shall increase the acreage 
allotment of such State for such year by 50 
percent, if there is filed with the Secretary 
by processors within such State a written 
statement of their intention to purchase 
the peanuts produced on such additional 
acreage at not less than the parity price 
thereof, such statements for years subse- 
quent to 1956 to be filed prior to the an- 
nouncement by the Secretary of the na- 
tional marketing quotas for such years.” 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Mexico is recognized 
for 30 minutes, or so much thereof as 
he may desire to use. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield 10 
seconds to me? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield, provided I do 
not thereby lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Mexico can yield for a 
question without losing the floor. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I wish to suggest 
that whenever the clerk reads an amend- 
ment, he first state in a clear voice the 
date and the letter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
not a bad suggestion. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, of course 
I wish to address myself to the Senate 
as a whole; but I am particularly glad 
that my good friend, the Senator from 
Georgia, and my good friend, the Sena- 
tor from Virginia, are now in the Cham- 
ber, because I am going to discuss pea- 
nuts. 

Mr. President, it is somewhat ironic 
that in the midst of a debate about agri- 
cultural surpluses and what to do with 
them, I should be offering an amend- 
ment to break the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture’s barrier in the farm field and try to 
meet a real demand. 

We have heard a great deal about 
surplus foodstuffs, and we are badgered 
with questions about what to do with 
them. The Secretary wants not only 
lowered supports, but also reduced acre- 
age. This amendment, Mr. President, 
would demand that the Secretary re- 
lease his administrative stranglehold 
and allow an increase where there is a 
ready market for peanuts of the Valencia 


e. 

The Secretary granted a 14.5 percent 
peanut acreage increase this year, and 
treated everyone just alike, percentage- 
wise. But we want to meet the local 
market, and to guarantee it. At one 
time we had 12,000 acres of these peanuts 
in New Mexico. Today, with the increase 
announced February 21, we have 5,388 
acres. We got 482 acres, when the State 
was demanding 2,500 acres. 

The amendment would affect—and I 
call this matter particularly to the at- 
tention of the Senators from the States 
I shall now name—only the States of 
Arizona, Arkansas, California, Lousiana, 
Mississippi, Missouri, New Mexico, and 
Tennessee. It might not affect all of 
these; but at least these represent the 
possibilities, since each of these States 
has less than the 10,000-acre provisional 
figure contained in the amendment. 

The amendment is quite simple. It 
recognizes the fact that users of the Vir- 
ginia and Valencia type peanuts are un- 
able to supply the market within the 
United States, and the fact that the 
processors notified the Department of 
Agriculture that unless additional acre- 
age was to be had, importations would 
be necessary. Unless the amendment is 
adopted, it will be necessary to import 
edible peanuts. 

We in New Mexico want another 2,500 
acres of Valencia type peanuts. The 
New Mexico Valencia peanuts have 
never cost the Government one red 
cent, and they will not now. The amend- 
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ment directs the Secretary to increase 


the State quota by 50 percent where a 
State has less than 10,000 acres, and 
provides for the sale without Govern- 
ment aid. It provides that to get this 
50 percent increase the processors with- 
in that particular State must file with 
the Secretary, before any such increase 
is approved, a written declaration to buy 
the production from the added acreage 
at not less than parity. Such a proce- 
dure would be required each and every 
year thereafter, in order to maintain 
the acreage. In other words, the proc- 
essors will either guarantee to buy the 
peanuts, or there will not be any pea- 
nuts planted on the added acreage. 

We have 3 peanut processing plants 
in New Mexico, and 90 percent of the 
production is bought by these 3 plants. 
Usually the peanut supply in New Mex- 
ico is exhausted by December of each 
year, which means that peanuts of the 
Valencia type have been available only 
2 to 24% months out of the year. 

I realize that what I propose is out 
of the ordinary. Secretary Benson is 
asking for reduced acreage on crops be- 
cause the farmers, the Secretary, and 
the markets cannot buy all the crops 
now being produced. I am asking for 
more acreage because we can sell more 
of these peanuts. If we cannot sell them, 
we do not get the increased acreage. I 
think that is fair and just. 

Mr. President, I am willing to let the 
Senate decide for itself on this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield 
for a few questions? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I understand the 
amendment, it would require an increase 
of as much as 50 percent in peanut acre- 
age allotments to any State in which the 
acreage devoted to Virginia- or Valen- 
cia-type peanuts is less than 10,000 
acres. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator from 
New Mexico has mentioned the States 
to which the amendment would apply. 
Does he interpret his amendment as 
meaning that as to the 50-percent in- 
crease in acreage allotments the farm- 
ers in those States would be bound to 
plant Virginia- or Valencia-type peanuts 
or could they plant any type of peanut 
they might desire? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. No; the amendment 
relates only to Virginia- or Valencia-type 
peanuts. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator's 
amendment is not very clear on that 
point, as I understand it. But that is the 
Senator’s intention; is it not? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Not only is it the in- 
tention, but such peanuts are the only 
ones grown in New Mexico. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I so understand. 
But perhaps in some of the States the 
Senator from New Mexico has men- 
tioned, peanuts other than Virginia- or 
Valencia-type peanuts are grown. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. No. As I understand, 
if States which have less than 10,000 
acres could grow any other kind of pea- 
nuts they would not have less than 10,- 
000 acres. They would have more. 
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Mr, ELLENDER. I should like to 
make certain that the amendment would 
do what the Senator proposes; that is, 
in all States where the acreage is less 
than 10,000 acres, they will be able to ob- 
tain a 50-percent increase in acreage 
of Valencia- or Virginia-type peanuts? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct. That 
is my intention. 

Mr. ELLENDER. And no other type 
or types of peanuts could be planted on 
that increased acreage? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Is that the inten- 
tion of the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield 5 minutes 
to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield 5 minutes 
to the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, this 
amendment provides a special dispensa- 
tion for a State which has less than 
10,000 acres of Virginia- or Valencia-type 
peanuts. It requires that the acreage 
allotment be increased by 50 percent. 
There has been a good market for this 
type of peanuts. It has been necessary 
to increase the acreage for 1956. Sub- 
stantial increases have been given to the 
States producing this type of peanuts, 
which at the present time is selling for 
about $50 a ton over the support price. 

However, the increase has been given 
according to the acreage commonly pro- 
duced in the State. Virginia has had 
a 15 percent increase. North Carolina 
has had an increase. Texas has had 
an increase. I presume other States 
have had increases. The State of New 
Mexico has also had an increase. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I merely wish to point 
out that if this amendment is adopted 
and an increase of 3 or 4 thousand acres 
were given to one State which had less 
than 10,000 acres, that increased acre- 
age would have to come from the other 
States. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. My State asked for an 
increase of 2,500 acres this year. We got 
an increase of about 460 acres, not 2,500. 
What I had in mind by this amendment 
was to cure that inequality. 

Mr. AIKEN. I realize that. I think, 
however, the State of New Mexico got 
a percentage increase comparable with 
that given to Virginia, Texas, Louisiana, 
and other States which grow this type 
of peanuts. 

I can understand that a State wants 
to produce more of a crop which pays 
well, as the Virginia- or Valencia-type 
of peanuts has been doing during the 
past 2 years, and presumably will do 
for some time in the future. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Let me say to my good 
friend from Vermont that unless we can 
sell the peanuts we will not get the ad- 
ditional acreage. Unless we prove to the 
Secretary of Agriculture that we can sell 
them, we will not get additional acreage; 
and it would not cost the Government 
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one cent to carry out the program. All 
we want is a little increase in acreage. 

Mr. AIKEN. I presume price supports 
on Virginia or Valencia-type peanuts 
have the effect of holding the price 
down, rather than holding it up. If the 
States of North Carolina and Virginia 
have no objection to reducing their acre- 
age in order to help other States which 
have less than 10,000 acres, it certainly 
should not make any difference to me. 
I have raised very few peanuts in my 
life. All I could ever grow was shells. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from New Mexico yield back 
the remainder of his time? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr, President, the 
committee did not have an opportunity 
to examine this amendment very closely, 
but the intention of the Senator from 
New Mexico is to confine the planting 
of this additional acreage to Virginia- 
or Valencia-type peanuts. That being 
true, I am willing to take the amend- 
ment to conference and see what can be 
done with it. 

BS yield back the remainder of my 
me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Indiana will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 4, 
between lines 22 and 23, it is proposed 
to insert the following: 

LIGHTWEIGHT CATTLE AND HOGS 

Sec. 106. (a) In order to encourage the 
marketing of hogs at lighter than normal 
weights, the Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized and directed, in accordance with 
such regulations as he may prescribe, to 
make incentive payments to producers who 
market cattle and hogs at lighter than nor- 
mal weights. ; 

(b) Such payments shall be made from 
funds appropriated by section 32 of Public 
Law 320, 74th Congress (49 Stat. 774; 7 
U. S. C. 612c), as amended, and shall be in 
such amounts as may be determined by the 
Secretary to be necessary to carry out the 
purpose of this section. 


On page 4, line 24, strike out “107” 
and insert 108.“ 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, within 
recent years, Congress has had before it 
legislation of worldwide importance. 

Our decisions have literally affected 
the fate of the world. 

I believe that the farm bill before us 
today falls within that category. It be- 
comes a question of world importance be- 
cause it affects the very survival of our 
economic and political system. 

Freedom, Mr. President, in any nation 
depends upon the equality of opportu- 
nity which is available to all citizens, 
whether they toil in teeming cities or 
on our fertile farms. Without such 
equality, the nation will perish and, with 
it, the last bulwark of freedom in the 
world. 

We have devoted much attention to 
bolstering economies all over the world; 
it is now high time we gave at least equal 
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attention to laying a firm foundation 
for the agricultural economy in our 
country. 

No one can longer maintain the fiction 
that the farmers of American are well-off 
today. No one can logically argue that 
there is equality of economic opportunity 
on the farm and in industry. There has 
been a nearly disastrous drop in the in- 
come of American farmers. 

Since 1951, $5 billion has been cut from 
the net income of farmers, and the drop 
is still continuing today. 

To put it another way, today the 
farmer receives only 38 cents of the 
consumers’ dollar, whereas his share 10 
years ago was 52 cents. There has been 
no comparable reduction in the farmer’s 
workload or his production. 

The nine point 4-percent decrease in 
gross farm income from 1947 to 1955, for 
example, was accompanied by an in- 
crease of 12 percent in production. 

To make this burden on the farmer 
unbearable, the remainder of the econ- 
omy has been blooming and his fellow 
citizens in other walks of life have seen 
their living standards increase and their 
incomes grow apace with the growing in- 
dustrial strength of the Nation. 

In the past 10 years—while the farm 
share of the consumer dollar was drop- 
ping more than 23 percent, the national 
income from nonagricultural production 
went up 68 percent. 

All these figures come into sharp focus 
when we see what has happened to the 
so-called parity. ratio, that is to say, the 
ratio of the cost of things the farmer 
buys compared to the things he sells. 

In October 1946, the parity ratio stood 
at 123, but in January of this year, it 
had avalanched to only 80. All this 
happened, Mr. President, in a period of 
unparalleled industrial prosperity and 
undreamed of national income. 

The parallel to the trend of farm 
prices in those prosperous days before 
the 1929 depression is too glaring to need 
explaining. 

It is imperative that we now take ac- 
tion which will reverse the fall in farm 
prices and restore farm purchasing 
power to a level comparatively equal 
with that of industrial wage earners. 

It is argued that the major share of 
the price drop has come under the pre- 
vious administration and its farm pro- 
gram. 

That is, of course, true, but the drop 
has continued at an excessive rate since 
1953. 

As the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. Jonnston] pointed out, the drop 
since 1953 has amounted to more than 
$3 billion, or a fourth of the total na- 
tional farm income. 

Aside from the chronologic occurrence 
of the farm price drop, we have a pres- 
ent responsibility to do something about 
it. 

Perhaps my colleagues on this side of 
the aisle will recall the solemn promise 
that we made in the election campaign 
of 1952, to do something affirmative to 
raise farm prices. 

It was our Republican platform of 1952 
that proclaimed: 

The good earth is the food storehouse for 
future. generations. 
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The tending of the soil is a sacred respon- 
sibility. 

Any program that will benefit the farmers 
must serve the national welfare. 

We favor a farm program aimed at full 
parity prices for all farm products in the 
market place. * * * 

The Republican Party will create condi- 
tions providing for farm prosperity and 
stability. 


Far from enjoying that promised pros- 
perity, the farmers of America are suf - 
fering a serious economic depression. 

I believe that we must do everything 
possible to fulfill that promise of 4 years 
ago to restore farm prosperity. 

The farm bill before us has undergone 
Many modifications. 

Some of the changes will undoubtedly 
help us to solve the overall farm situa- 
tion. 

We are uncertain about the effect of 
some others. 

It is important, however, that we come 
quickly to the end of our work so that 
steps can be taken to solve the emergency 
situation, 

It is the emergency situation that we 
are trying to solve. 

I am grateful that the Senate saw fit 
to adopt three amendments which I sub- 
mitted or cosponsored, 

These will, I believe, help us realize the 
intent of the farm bill to help preserve 
family-type farms. 

We cannot overemphasize the impor- 
tance of family farms. 

The very strength of our Nation rests 
on a sound agriculture and an agricul- 
tural population that has a chance to 
earn a decent American living standard. 

Let me say, at this time, however, that 
there are serious long-range implica- 
tions to both the farm situation and the 
farm legislation, which the Congress has 
not considered fully in the present dis- 
cussion. 

It is my intention to speak further on 
that subject in the very near future, 
because I believe that only by a com- 
plete reorientation of our farm program 


philosophy are we going to solve a farm 


situation that has been with us in every 
peacetime year for a quarter of a century. 

At that time I intend to propose some 
broad considerations to the Senate which 
will give us the opportunity to make a 
legislative inquiry and legislative deci- 
sions geared to the long pull. 


Only by such long-range consideration 


can we, I believe, solve the long-term 
needs of American agriculture. 

While we think of long-range prob- 
lems, we might well devote some thought, 
at this time, to the question of the exist- 
ing surpluses. 

Is it all bad? 

The answer is No.“ 

In some basic commodities, such as 
corn, the actual surplus is very small, 
perhaps as little as a 90-day supply. 


In others, such as wheat, it is com- 


paratively large. 

But we must look toward the future. 

One year of bad weather in the areas 
growing such commodities will not only 
wipe out the surpluses, but make us glad 
that we had them in the first place. 

It is well for us to remember the Bibli- 
cal prophecy of the 7 lean years and 
the 7 fat years. : 
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Furthermore, we are constantly told 
that the United States is faced with the 
possibility of all-out war at the whim of 


the Kremlin. 


Suppose such a war does come. 

These abhorred surpluses of today will 
feed our Nation and possibly make the 
difference between death or survival. 

A judicious program of surplus reten- 
tion for the future, together with a more 
active marketing program, will go far 
to solve the current production situa- 
tion. 

I sometimes wonder, Mr. President, 
why there is so much panic about the 
farm surpluses, = 

After all, we have surpluses in many 
other fields and we hardly hear anything 
about it. 

The surpluses in military equipment 
alone amounts to many hundreds of 
millions of dollars. 

In my own State of Indiana, we re- 
cently found nearly $1 million worth 
of surplus saddles, troughs and harnesses 
for horse-drawn vehicles stored since the 
Spanish-American War. 

Then how about the surplus 80-mile 
Pipeline built by the United States in 
North Africa. ; 

It is surplus because it leads nowhere, 
it just lies there. 

The Army alone, we are told, has stored 
up goods of various kinds, amount- 
ing to $30 billion, much of which, ac- 
cording to the Deputy. Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Army, is “pretty useless.” 

If we can afford this wasteful expendi- 
ture of tax money to accumulate pretty 
useless” surpluses, we can certainly take 
a less frightened view of surplus food 
stocks which may well save our Nation 
in the future. ; 

Mr. President, the detailed facts on the 
farm situation—the rows of figures, the 
legal analyses, and the numerous exam- 
ples—have been presented to the Sen- 
ate by others, 

I do not wish to repeat the truths that 
they have already spoken. 

It is only necessary to remember that 
what they have told us speaks eloquently 
of the plight of the American farmer, of 
the potential disaster for the Nation that 
lies in an inadequate solution of the farm 
price problem. 

As I have said, I intend to take up the 
subject at greater length in the near 
future. 

I withdraw my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator withdraws his amendment. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which amendment designated “2-29- 
56-A” offered by the senior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], was rejected 
on last Thursday in my absence. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, is 
this with reference to the so-called 
Morse amendment? h 

Mr. MURRAY. That is correct. 

Mr. KNOWLAND., Mr. President, I 


wish to preserve the parliamentary situ- 


ation. At a later point I may wish to 
move to lay the motion on the table. 
However, I do not wish to foreclose the 
Senator from making his statement. 
Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, last 
Thursday night after 10 o'clock, during 
my absence from the floor of the Senate, 
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the Senate took under consideration the 
amendment to the farm bill, designated 
as “2-29-56-A.” I was one of the co- 
sponsors of the amendment. I was nec- 
essarily absent at the time this amend- 
ment was taken up. I left the floor of the 
Senate shortly after 9:30 Thursday eve- 
ning to attend to some personal matters. 

At that time, I was under the impres- 
sion that no yea-and-nay votes were to 
be taken that late at night. I was deeply 
concerned when I learned that the 
amendment had been rejected by a mar- 
gin of one vote at that late hour. 

Mr. President, I am satisfied that the 
amendment I have just mentioned, which 
would strike out section 309 of the pend- 
ing farm bill, represents a fair and hu- 
manitarian proposal in the best sense of 
the term. Section 309 of the bill would 
require States in which disasters have 
struck to contribute 15 percent toward 
the cost of disaster feed and seed sup- 
plied by the Government to farmers who 
have suffered in such disasters. Section 
309 would become effective in March 
1957, but regardless of its effective date, 
it is the type of provision which we should 
not have on our statute books. 

I cannot imagine a more burdensome 
requirement in the aftermath of disaster 
emergencies, such as the great floods re- 
cently experienced in New England and 
on the Pacific coast, than the require- 
ment that the afflicted States should pay 
15 percent of the costs of disaster feed for 
surviving livestock, and seed for flood- 
washed fields. 

The anomaly of section 309 becomes 
apparent when we stop to recall that the 
United States is always in the forefront 
in supplying disaster relief in foreign 
countries. To me, it appears unthinkable 
that we should insist that our States pay 
Uncle Sam a portion of the cost for the 
same type of service that is supplied to 
stricken foreign nations gratuitously. 

Mr. KEKNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
since this involves an amendment offered 
by the Senator from Oregon the other 
night, which was defeated after consid- 
erable discussion and a rollcall vote, I 
wonder if it would be agreeable that we 
have a quorum call without the time be- 
ing taken out of either side. I think all 
Members of the Senate should be ad- 
vised. 

Mr. MORSE. I was just about to make 
the same suggestion. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that we may have 
a quorum call without the time being 
charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Carlson Flanders 
Allott Case, N. J. 

Anderson Case, S. Dak. Pulbright 
Barkley Chavez: George 
Barrett Clements Goldwater 
Beall Cotton re 
Bender Curtis Green 
Bennett Daniel Hayden 
Bible Dirksen Hennings 
Bricker Douglas Hickenlooper 
Bridges Duff Hill 

Bush Dworshak Holand 
Butler Eastland Hruska 
Byrd Ellender Humphrey 
Capehart Ervin Jackson 
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Jenner Martin, Pa Saltonstall 
Johnson, Tex. McCarthy Schoeppel 
Johnston, S. C. McClellan tt 
Kefauver McNamara Smathers 
Kennedy Smith, Maine 
Kerr Monroney Smith, N. J. 
Knowland Morse Spar! 
Kuchel ‘undt Stennis 
Laird Murray S; 
Langer Neely Thurmond 
Neuberger Thye 
Long O'Mahoney Watkins 
Magnuson Welker 
Malone Payne Wiley 
Mansfield Potter Williams 
Martin, Iowa Robertson Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Murray] to reconsider the vote by 
which the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Oregon was rejected a few 
days ago. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on the motion 
to reconsider. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Montana will yield, I 
may say that because I do not want to 
foreclose a discussion of the motion to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was rejected, I do not at present 
intend to offer a motion to lay on the 
table, but the vote will come on the 
motion to reconsider. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana has 30 minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield 5 minutes 
to me? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I may say to the mi- 
nority leader that I shall be very brief 
in my remarks. I hope we can yield 
back most of our time. However, I want 
an opportunity to speak a very few min- 
utes so that I can give a summary of 
my position. 

I shall recapitulate very briefly the 
argument I made the other night. 

First, when a State has been struck 
with a flood, hurricane, drought, or 
other disaster, time is of the essence. I 
think it is very unfair for Congress to 
take the position that when we have 
bins bulging with surplus food, and a 
disaster has hit a segment of our popu- 
lation, the farmers who have been 
flooded out, hit by a hurricane, or have 
suffered from other acts of God, which 
have done disastrous damage to them, 
should have to wait for all the redtape, 
delay, and procedural, time-consuming 
work which would be necessary to get 
the States to put up 15 percent of the 
cost of the seed and feed which would 
come from the surplus-food bins. 

If a situation exised in which a State 
would have to call a special session of 
the legislature because a disaster struck 
when the legislature was not in session, 
the expense of covening the legislature 
would be greater than the cost of the 
food. Yet the farmers would be sub- 
jected to that time lost. 

I do not think I speak simply as an 
idealist or as a sentimental humanitari- 
an. I cannot escape what I think is a 
moral principle which is involved in the 
matter. For the life of me, I cannot 
Square with the teaching “we are our 
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brother’s keeper” with the requirement 
of the bill that disaster-stricken farm- 
ers cannot obtain seed and feed unless 
their States put up 15 percent of the 
cost. It is not very charitable or moral 
to say to the farmer of the Nation, “We 
are going to hold the seed and feed back 
from you unless and until your State 
puts up 15 percent of its cost.” Let us 
not forget that we ship overseas—and 
we should—great quantities of surplus 
food for relief and disaster purposes, I 
hope my country never fails to come to 
the rescue of distressed human beings 
when a great disaster hits India, Europe, 
or any other part of the globe, and the 
victims need food and seed. What do 
we do in those cases of disaster in for- 
eign countries? We empty out our 
hearts to fellow human beings abroad, 
as we should. We do not ask that they 
put up 15 percent or a major percentage 
of the cost of the food and seed before 
we put our Christian principles to prac- 
tice. I repeat what I said the other 
night. My amendment is applied Chris- 
tianity. i 

Furthermore, as my third argument, 
when a State is struck by a disaster, it 
spends great sums of money, such as 
my own State spent in the last great 
flood disaster that struck Oregon in re- 
cent months, as it struck also California 
and certain other parts of the West. 
This is not a case of expenditure by the 
Federal Government with no expendi- 
ture by a disaster-stricken State. When 
a State has been hit by a disaster we 
should not add to its cost a 15-percent 
assessment for the cost of surplus grain 
needed for food for livestock and seed 
for planting. 

I have a letter sent to my junior col- 
league by Mrs. Jean M. Wicks, who, to- 
gether with her husband, operates a 
small 6-acre ranch, as we call them in 
Oregon. This appears to be primarily 
a little chicken ranch, a small farm of 
6 acres. She tells in a heart-rending 
letter what the flood disaster meant to 
that family. They were washed out of 
their worldly possessions. 

She lists the following: 

Gone—$2,500, shop on foundation (full of 
power and hand tools, buiiding supplies, 
doors, windows, hardboard, etc.); $1,500 
barn on foundation, also feed, $200; $250, 
chicken house with 30 hens; $150, small 
buildings—brooders, smokehouse, etc.; $150, 
15 cords of firewood (last week flood took 
out 5 more cords); $35 trailer; $12, garden 
hose and tools; $80, ornaments, jewelry, 
small furniture; $210, davenport and chair 
set; $200, antique chest full of linen. 


Mrs. Wicks continues by listing all 
their worldly possessions which went 
down the Rogue River in a disastrous 
flood. 

Are we going to take the position, with 
that kind of situation multiplied many 
times—are we going to say to the farm- 
ers—“We are not going to make avail- 
able to you the feed you need for your 
cattle and poultry and the rest of your 
livestock, unless and until the State puts 
up 15 percent of the cost of that feed“? 

I cannot reconcile that with my heart 
strings. I cannot reconcile it with what 
my sense of justice and fair play tells me 
is just and right. - 
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I think if we look upon the proposition 
from the standpoint of what I believe is 
our humanitarian duty, we cannot jus- 
tify such a 15 percent assessment upon 
the States before they can get surplus 
feed and seed to relieve disaster stricken 
farmers. 

I now wish to answer the last argu- 
ment which was made the other night, 
an argument which reflects upon the 
States, to the effect that the States will 
ask for more feed and seed than they 
are entitled to. What happens in the 
disaster areas? The administration of 
relief is put on a State basis. The Army 
engineers, for example, go into the area, 
make their survey of flood damage, and 
then report to the Governor of the State 
the condition which they find in any 
part of the State. The Governor then 
declares the area a disaster area if the 
facts warrant it. On the basis of the 
Governor’s proclamation, the Federal 
Government cooperates in the admin- 
istration of relief in that area. 

Do we mean to say that we are not 
going to trust our States, that we are 
unwilling to trust our Governors? Are 
we going to take the position that in an 
hour of very great disaster the States 
would chisel on the Federal Govern- 
ment? I do not believe it. I do not 
believe we should proceed on that as- 
sumption. 

I close by stating what I think is the 
unanswerable argument in support of 
my amendment. Our Government un- 
der the general welfare clause of the 
Constitution has a moral obligation to 
come to the assistance of farmers whose 
farms have been washed out by floods, 
or who have suffered disastrous losses 
by hurricanes, or drought, and who need 
feed and seed to tide them over. Uncle 
Sam should be a Dutch uncle in some 
disastrous situations. Is he going to be 
a true Dutch uncle by seeing to it that 
the surplus feed and seed go into the 
States, without Uncle Sam taking the 
position that the States have to pay him 
at least 15 percent of the value of the 
grain before he will proceed to help the 
farm victims of floods, hurricanes, 
droughts and other disasters? , 

Irest my case in support of my amend- 
ment at the door of the conscience of 
each Senator. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ex- 
pressed my views on the soundness of 
the amendment at the time I presented 
the motion for reconsideration. I 
thoroughly agree with everything that 
has been said by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Oregon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield himself? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield myself 3 
minutes. 

I think it is very unjust to try to com- 
pel the people of my State of Montana 
or any State to pay 15 percent of the 
cost of the feed and seed which is sup- 
plied in the time of disaster, such as has 
been described by the senior Senator 
from Oregon. 

In cases of disaster, the United States 
does not hesitate to give stricken 
countries every assistance they need at 
such a time. It seems to me that we 
should be just as fair and reasonable to 
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unfortunate people in our own country 
who have suffered from disasters as we 
are in cases of disaster abroad. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I wish to associate 
myself with the position taken by the 
distinguished Senators from Oregon and 
Montana. I think I am safe in saying 
that, in all probability I know as much 
about the effects of floods and other dis- 
asters upon the economy of the various 
States as does any other Member of the 
Senate. I was acting chairman of a 
committee which held 13 hearings on 
the subject. I have seen the tremen- 
dous losses which were suffered and the 
extreme hardships which were endured 
by the farmers of all the States that were 
affected. 

It seems to me that the least the Fed- 
eral Government can do is to render 
every possible assistance to those per- 
sons who have suffered so much. Al- 
though bills have been introduced on 
this subject, considerable difficulty is be- 
ing experienced in preparing a practi- 
cable bill, but I believe it can be done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Montana has 
expired. 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield myself 2 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr. LEHMAN. In the meantime, 
there are great difficulties in solving the 
problem. Here is a situation that is 
simple, and contains no complexities. 
The question is simply whether the Fed- 
eral Government wants to assist the 
disaster-stricken people to rehabilitate 
themselves as the producers, by under- 
taking to give them the assistance which 
is so necessary. 

I am very glad indeed to associate my- 
self with my colleagues in this matter. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minute to the Senator from North Da- 

ota. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I am 
delighted to associate myself with the 
Senator from Montana, the Senator 
from Oregon, and the Senator from New 
York in this matter. 
the San Francisco earthquake, when the 
Federal Government poured large sums 
of money into California almost over- 
night. 

The distinguished Senators have men- 
tioned our aid to foreign countries. 
They are familiar with the earthquake 
in Japan only a few years ago. In other 
words, if the motion to reconsider does 
not prevail, we are going to send mil- 
lions of dollars to foreign countries, 
where they do not put up 15 percent; 
whereas, if we have a desire to help our 
own people, the States must put up 15 
percent. I am amazed that anybody 
could take that position, in view of the 
fact that we have helped State after 
State, as in the case of the State of Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Washing- 
ton. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
wish to associate myself with the re- 
marks of the Senator from New York 
and the Senator from Oregon. Being 
one of the co-sponsors of the amend- 
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ment, I naturally should like to see the 
vote reconsidered; but there is also a 
practical matter involved. Last year in 
my part of the country there was an un- 
expected freeze, which caused huge dam- 
age, and farmers could not move their 
cattle. A year ago there was a drought 
and a freeze in the Midwest. 

If the States are to be required to con- 
tribute 15 percent of the cost of such 
relief, even though sometimes the States 
may wish to do so, they will not, on many 
occasions, have the machinery to put the 
relief program into action. The legisla- 
tures in many States meet only once, 
every other year. The governors of 
many States do not have a fund with 
which to meet emergencies, as the Pres- 
ident of the United States has. As a 
practical matter, by the time the States 
could go through the procedure of guar- 
anteeing the 15 percent, the harm would 
have been done, and the relief would not 
be available at the time it was sorely 
needed. 

So I think it is only fair and humani- 
tarian that we do away with the 15-per- 
cent provision and the complicated pro- 
cedures that would often stall the pro- 
gram, so that by the time the Federal 
Government decided to do something, 
the time of emergency would have 
passed. 

It seems to me that with all we are 
doing in cases such as this, we can well 
take care of the matter of the 15 per- 
cent, in a humanitarian way, as we have 
done in many instances, not only for 
other countries, but for disaster areas 
throughout the United States. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I yield 
: minutes to the Senator from New Mex- 

co. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, 
originally I voted along with the Senator 
from Delaware in the belief that a re- 
striction on the quantity of goods would 
probably be a good restriction. I have 
not changed my belief that the Senator 
from Delaware is trying to make such 
programs more effective and better for 
this country, but I have heard steadily 
of the requirements and the needs for 
these commodities, and I have seen very 
little go into the bill that I think would 
reduce surpluses. I think the greatest 
problem still is a reduction of these 
enormous quantities of goods we have 
on hand. Therefore, even though I 
originally supported the Senator from 
Delaware, I voted the other night with 
the Senator from Oregon to strike that 
provision from the bill. I think we have 
made several changes that are going to 
make the problem of disposition of agri- 
cultural products more difficult than 
they have been. I think our world prob- 
lem with regard to the disposition of 
our agricultural commodities is not 
easing at all. Therefore, I shall vote 
in favor of the motion to reconsider. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. Iam wondering how the 
provision would operate. Suppose a 
very serious situation existed in State X, 
and the State called for a half million 
bushels of seed. Would the State itself 
make the application for the relief? 
How would the need for the half million 
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bushels of seed be arrived at? Would 
any accounting be required in any way, 
would there be a blanket application, or 
how would it work? 

Mr. ANDERSON. My understanding 
is, and I hope it is correct, that the gov- 
ernor of a State would make the appli- 
cation. The State itself would have to 
make the distribution. The State itself 
would make its accounting to the De- 
partment of Agriculture in Washington. 
I do not say that procedure is bullet- 
proof, but it is probably more satisfac- 
tory than some of the distributions we 
have made in countries other than the 
United States. 

Mr. WILEY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. - Mr. President, I 
yield 10 minutes to the Senator from 
Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Oregon has pointed out 
that he considered a moral principle to 
be involved. I do not know how he 
arrives at that conclusion, because all 
of this will be paid for by the American 
taxpayer, regardless of whether it is 
paid for at the national or the State 
level. Certainly, I have confidence that 
the people of the State of Montana or 
Washington would not refuse to put up 
15 percent of the cost when Uncle Sam 
stated that he will bear 85 percent of the 
cost of relieving disasters. 

As for the argument which has been 
made that there would be too much 
redtape to cut before a program could 
be started, I point out that the provision 
in the bill would not go into effect until 
March 1, 1957. Between now and then 
the legislatures of all the 48 States will 
hold sessions. They are scheduled to 
go into session after the next election 
or in January, 1957, and they will have 
been in session 60 days. So any State 
which refused to enact. the necessary 
enabling legislation would do so simply 
because it was not interested in par- 
ticipating in the program. 

The President of the United States in 
his message to the Congress in 1955, 
asked for such a provision. I point out 
again that this is not a flood control or 
an earthquake provision. This is a 
drought-relief program or an emergen- 
cy-feeding program. I quote the Presi- 
dent of the United States when he was 
addressing the joint session of Congress 
on this subject on January 6, 1955: 

Because drought always remains a serious 
agricultural program, I shall recommend 
legislation to strengthen Federal disaster 
assistance programs. This legislation will 
seek an improved appraisal of need, better 
adjustment of the various programs to local 
conditions, and a more equitable sharing 
of costs between the States and the Federal 
Government. 


The President of the United States has 
recognized that there is some need of 
State participation, in order that a 
greater degree of State responsibility 
might be secured. 

Last Friday, when discussing this 
same question, a Senator said on the floor 
of the Senate that he would like to have 
one example pointed out where the pro- 
gram had not been administered prop- 
erly. I shall accommodate him and 
point out one example wherein the ad- 
ministration of the program was not ad- 
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ministered properly; furthermore, this 
example would not have taken place had 
there been participation of cost at the 
local level. The people of the State 
would not have permitted it had it been 
their own money. In 1954 we distrib- 
uted, under this program, all of which 
was paid for by the United States Gov- 
ernment, a total of $61,181,906.37. In the 
State of Texas, a drought existed in one 
area of the State, an emergency had been 
declared by the Governor, and the State 
was participating, with 100 percent of the 
cost being paid for by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Much to the surprise of all of 
us, we found that the famous King’s 
ranch, owned by Mr. Kleberg, went on 
the relief rolls and drew a total of $32,585 
to help underwrite the cost of feeding his 
livestock. Just a week before Mr. Kle- 
berg received that relief from the United 
States Government, he had a horse that 
won the Belmont Sweepstakes, for which 
he received $25,000. What the people at 
the racetrack and the American taxpay- 
ers did not know at the time was that 
the horse was on relief at the time he 
won the Belmont Sweepstakes. 

Does that example answer the ques- 
tion. Do you not agree with me that if 
some form of State participation had 
been in effect, the people of the State of 
Texas or any other State would not have 
stood for this millionaire participating 
in this relief program? 

Do not forget that in addition to own- 
ing several of the Nation’s best race- 
horses, Mr. Kleberg owns the King 
Ranch which embraces 1,250,000 acres or 
an area larger than the State of Dela- 
ware. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
rise in opposition to the motion to recon- 
sider. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from Oregon a few evenings ago 
strikes out that section of the bill which 
deals with this subject matter, and 
which was brought to the Senate by the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
The Senate has been considering the bill 
for a considerable period of time. I 
know the chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry is hopeful that 
the Senate will complete action on the 
bill today, and certainly no later than 
tomorrow. ‘The same hope has been ex- 
pressed by the distinguished majority 
leader, and it certainly has been ex- 
pressed by the minority leader and the 
ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. If 
the Senate starts going back to recon- 
sider every amendment that has been 
defeated or adopted, the process will 
never end. 

In addition, I think the distinguished 
Senator from Delaware has pointed out 
some of the reasons which led him and 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry to propose the safeguards con- 
tained in the bill. 

We hear on the other side of the aisle 
and on this side a great many Members 
talk about States rights. I think it is 
also very important that we consider 
States responsibilities. When the Fed- 
eral Government is making a substantial 
contribution—and, I think, a proper 
one—in regard to drought conditions, to 
provide feed, it seems to me the States 
should be able and willing to take a 
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monetary interest in the matter, pri- 
marily because it will be more or less 
of a signal for them to take a keener in- 
terest in the applications that are made 
and in how the funds are expended. 

For that reason, I hope the motion of 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. MUR- 
RAY] to have the Senate reconsider the 
vote by which the Morse amendment was 
rejected, will not be agreed to by the 
Senate. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield 2 or 
3 minutes to me? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes; I yield 3 
minutes to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
may say that I have been deeply dis- 
turbed by what appears to be a deliberate 
filibuster against any effective farm 
legislation. I have a great deal of re- 
spect for many of my friends on the 
other side of the aisle, but I think they 
are doing a great disservice to the 
farmer by trying to make it impossible 
to have the Congress pass a farm bill 
which the President can sign. I think 
there is a deliberate attempt on the part 
of some of our good friends to mess up 
the farm bill to such an extent that no 
farm bill will be passed and enacted 
during this session. 

Although it may be a cause of cen- 
sure for me to say so, let me say that 
my Democratic friends are making it 
impossible to have farm legislation en- 
acted at this session. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield 3 minutes 
to me? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield 3 minutes to 
the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I say to 
my friend, the Senator from Wisconsin, 
that it is well for all of us to remember 
the saying, “Judge not, that ye be not 
judged.” I think it is very dangerous 
for one to begin judging the motives of 
others as the Senator from Wisconsin 
has just done. ; 

I assure the Senator from Wisconsin 
that I am not participating in a fili- 
buster. I think I made it very clear the 
other evening that I would look for a 
reconsideration of this matter. The par- 
liamentary procedure was available to 
the Senate if it wished to lay on the 
table at that time a motion to reconsider 
the vote on the amendment. But the 
majority did not follow tkat course of 
action, It kept open the right of the 
Senate to reconsider the matter today. 

I am supporting the motion to recon- 
sider because I think it is only the just, 
fair, and equitable thing to do for the 
farmers in the disaster areas. That is 
my only motivation, I say to the Senator 
from Wisconsin. My one objective is to 
be fair to the farmers who are involved 
in disaster situations. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield 1 min- 
ute to me? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Does not the Sen- 
ator from Oregon agree with me that the 
net result of what is happening on the 
other side of the aisle will be that we 
shall have no farm bill at this session; 
that nothing will be done to help the 
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farmer because of what is being done on 
the other side of the aisle? 

Mr. MORSE. I completely disagree 
with the Senator from Wisconsin. I 
think that when the bill goes to confer- 
ence, there will come from the confer- 
ence a bill beneficial to the farmer, and 
a bill the President of the United States 
will be able to sign. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield briefly 
to me? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does not the Sena- 
tor recognize that I have at the desk an 
amendment which will take the clerk a 
long time to read, which is in favor of 
the soil bank, advocated by the Farm 
Bureau; and that with the adoption of 
the Holland amendment a moment ago, 
I have no intention of offering the 
amendment? 

I also have a dairy products amend- 
ment—and this will cause deep concern 
to the Senator from Wisconsin—which 
would strike the dairy section from the 
bill; and at this time I do not plan to 
offer that amendment. I hope many 
Senators will. withhold their amend- 
ments, so that we may bring the bill to 
a prompt vote. I hope it will be brought 
to a vote tonight. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield 10 sec- 
onds to me? 

Mr, MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I wish to say that 
I think the Senator from New Mexico 
has done a very, very good job, insofar 
as the farmer is concerned; and my re- 
marks were not directed toward him. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I thank the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield an additional 
minute to the Senator from Oregon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon is recognized for 
an additional minute. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
reply very briefly to the remarks of my 
good friend, the Senator fom Delaware 
(Mr. WIITLIAMS !, who, I think, gave us a 
very good example of a chain of false 
reasoning. First, the amendment ap- 
plies to flooded areas and to hurricane 
areas and to drought areas and is not as 
limited as the Senator from Delaware 
stated. 

Then let us take his nonsequitur argu- 
ment in regard to the King Ranch. Let 
us remember that the Governor of Texas 
had to declare the area a disaster area. 
Does the Senator from Delaware think 
the Governor of Texas would be less in- 
clined to declare an area a disaster area 
if the State were providing 15 percent 
of the cost of the feed and the seed? Of 
course he would not be. The governors 
will continue to declare such areas dis- 
aster areas if a given disaster, be it flood, 
drought, or hurricane, does in fact create 
a disaster. Does the Senator from Dela- 
ware wish to argue that the Texas 
drought did not strike that portion of the 
King Ranch holdings covered by the 
proclamation of the governor of Texas? 
If we are to bring relief to drought 
stricken areas we have to apply the relief 
to the entire area involved. The fact 
that some farmers in the area may be 
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better able to suffer the loss than some 
others does not justify our rejecting a 
relief program to the area. 

How do these programs work out in 
practice? I know something about them, 
because in connection with the Oregon 
flood disaster I spent many hours in re- 
cent weeks in working with the officials 
of my State and with the officials of the 
Federal Government. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time yielded the Senator from Oregon 
has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I request 
the Senator from Montana to yield 2 
more minutes to me. 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield 2 additional 
minutes to the Senator from Oregon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon is recognized for 2 
additional minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, as I was 
saying, in connection with this matter 
I spent many hours working with the 
officials of my State as segment after 
segment of the State was declared a 
disaster area as a result of our recent 
terrible floods. The governors do not 
serve as dictators. They do not exer- 
cise arbitrary, capricious power. The 
Army engineers go in, and the Red Cross 
goes in, and the Department of Agricul- 
ture officials go in, and quickly gather 
the facts about the extent of disaster 
damage. All of them look over the 
situation, and report to the governor 
what they find, in cooperation with State 
officials. When they report to the gov- 
ernor that in their opinion an appeal 
should be made for help from the Fed- 
eral Government on the basis of the ex- 
istence of disaster, then the governor de- 
clares the existence of a disaster area. 
Such a proclamation applies to the rich 
and the poor alike in that disaster area. 

Mr. President, I hope we have not 
reached a point where we are going to 
draw distinctions between rich farmers 
and poor farmers when a terrible dis- 
aster has struck a farming community. 
Disaster draws no distinction among its 
victims’ based upon economic station. 

Our purpose at such a time should be 
to use our surplus feed and seed to try 
to make whole again, as nearly as we 
can, the area as it existed prior to the 
disaster. I assume that is what hap- 
pened in Texas. I know it is what hap- 
pened in my State. 

So we get right back to the major con- 
sideration before us, which is, Is my 
amendment right? Is it just? Is it fair 
and moral? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time yielded the Senator from Oregon 
has again expired. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will my 
friend, the Senator from Montana, yield 
2 more minutes to me? 

Mr, MURRAY. I yield 2 more min- 
utes to the Senator from Oregon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon is recognized for 2 
additional minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, does my 
amendment put moral principles of 
charity into practice when we say that 
Uncle Sam should step in and should co- 
operate with the State officials by pro- 
viding free seed and grain to disaster 
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areas? Let us remember that the State 
officials together with the Federal Gov- 
ernment are spending huge sums of 
money in connection with every disaster. 

For instance, consider the situation 
in Massachusetts, in Connecticut, North 
Carolina, California, and Oregon during 
recent disasters. Those States did not 
come out of such a trial without the ex- 
penditure of great sums of State money. 
As the Senator from New Mexico said, 
we are pleading that Uncle Sam be au- 
thorized to use some of our surplus seed 
and feed, in order to perform a humani- 
tarian service for fellow American farm- 
ers who suffer disaster losses from flood, 
hurricanes, droughts or other ‘terrible 
calamities that bring their farms under 
the terms of a governor’s disaster area 
proclamation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Do I correctly un- 
derstand that the Senator from Oregon 
is defending the right of King’s Ranch 
to go on the relief rolls at the expense of 
the taxpayers, when that ranch owns 
more than 144 million acres of the rich- 
est land in the United States? 

Mr. MORSE. I am defending the 
right of the Governor of Texas to de- 
clare an area a disaster area and to ask 
to have a uniform application of dis- 
aster relief made to the land, under the 
amendment, regardless of who owns the 

and. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Adoption or rejec- 
tion of the amendment would in no way 
affect the right of the governor of a 
State to declare his State or any part of 
his State to be a disaster area. All that 
I am asking is that in asking for Federal 
relief the State indicate a willingness to 
underwrite at least 15 percent of the cost, 

Mr. MORSE. That is my answer to 
the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But I venture to say 
that the King’s Ranch would never have 
been on the relief rolls if the State of 
Texas had-had to pay a portion of the 
cost. We hear.a lot about State rights 
but far too many people forget that with 
State rights go States responsibilities. 
The advocates of State rights far too 
often sell their freedom for more and 
more Federal aid. 

Mr. MORSE. Now a further word 
about the King Ranch argument of the 
Senator from Delaware. Let me say to 
the Senator that he is caught in the 
vicious circle of his own fallacious argu- 
ment. The Government would still have 
power without my amendment to declare 
a disaster area. Requiring Texas to pay 
15 percent of the cost of the grain 
would not take the King Ranch out of 
the disaster area. The Governor and 
State officials would still administer the 
relief program and report to the Federal 
Government. The Governor of Texas 
would continue to include the entire area 
affected within the disaster proclama- 
tion. The Federal and State officials co- 
operating with him would not have any 
justification in all farmers to deny disas- 
ter relief to farmers who they thought 
might have sufficient wealth from other 
sources even including race horses to 
pay for disaster relief. Such is not the 
policy of helping disaster areas and 
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should not be. Class conscious con- 
siderations have no place in assisting 
flooded out farmers or farmers who have 
suffered great losses from other types of 
disaster. The argument of the Senator 
from Delaware overlooks the social jus- 
tice of disaster relief. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I am 
prepared to yield back the remainder of 
my time. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, if 
there are no further requests for time, 
I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All un- 
used time has been yielded back. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names; 


Aiken Frear McCarthy 
Allott Pulbright McClellan 
Anderson George McNamara 
Barkley Goldwater Millikin 
Gore Monroney 
Beall Green Morse 
Bender Hayden Mundt 
Bennett Hennings Murray 
Bible Hickenlooper Neely 
Bricker Hill Neuberger 
Bridges Holland O'Mahoney 
Bush Hruska Pastore 
Butler Humphrey Payne 
Byrd Jackson Potter 
Ca Jenner Robertson 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Case, N. J. Johnston, S. C. Schoeppel 
Case, S. Dak. Kefauver ott 
Chavez Kennedy Smathers 
Clements Kerr Smith, Maine 
Cotton Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Curtis Kuchel Sparkman 
Daniel Laird Stennis 
Dirksen Langer Symington 
Douglas Lehman Thurmond 
Long Thye 
Dworshak Magnuson Watkins 
Eastland Malone Welker 
Ellender Mansfield Wiley 
Ervin Martin, Iowa Williams 
Flanders Martin, Pa Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Montana 
Mr. Murray] to reconsider the vote by 
which the Morse amendment was de- 
feated on last Thursday. On this ques- 
tion, the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

1 Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
ro 

Mr. KUCHEL (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from New York 
LMr. Ives]. If he were present and vot- 
ing, he would vote “nay.” If I were at 
liberty to vote, I would vote “yea.” I 
therefore withhold my vote. 

The rolleall was concluded. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] 
is absent on official business. I further 
announce that if present and voting, the 
Senator from Georgia would vote “nay.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
PurTELL] is necessarily absent, and, if 
present and voting, he would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives] is absent because of illness, and 
his pair with the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KucHEL] has been an- 
nounced previously. 
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The result was announced—yeas 47, 
nays 45, as follows: 


YEAS—47 
Anderson Holland Monroney 
Barkley Humphrey Morse 
Bible Jackson Murray 
Chavez Johnson, Tex. Neely 
Clements Johnston, S. C. Neuberger 
Daniel Kefauver O'Mahoney 
Douglas Kennedy Pastore 
Eastland Kerr Robertson 
in Laird Scott 
Fulbright Langer Smathers 
George Lehman Sparkman 
Gore Long Stennis 
Green Magnuson Symington 
Hayden Mansfield Thurmond 
Hennings McClellan Young 
McNamara 
NAYS—45 
Aiken Cotton Martin, Pa 
Allott Curtis McCarthy 
Barrett Dirksen Millikin 
Beall uf Mundt 
Bender Dworshak Payne 
Bennett Ellender Potter 
Bricker Flanders Saltonstall 
Bridges Frear Schoeppel 
Goldwater Smith, Maine 
Butler Hickenlooper Smith, N. J. 
d Hruska Thye 
Capehart Jenner Watkins 
Carlson Knowland Welker 
Case, N. J. Malone Wiley 
Case, S. Dak. Martin,Iowa Williams 
NOT VOTING—4 
Ives Purtell Russell 
Kuchel 


So Mr. Murray’s motion to reconsider 
was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Auto- 
matically the situation reverts to the 
point where the Morse amendment was 
voted upon. All time was exhausted or 
yielded back on the amendment, and the 
yeas and nays were ordered. The ques- 
tion now comes on the amendment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays have already been ordered. 
The clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, may we have the amendment 
read? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the clerk will read the 
amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 29, be- 
ginning with line 17, it is proposed to 
strike out through line 17 on page 30, as 
follows: 

STATE CONTRIBUTION TO COST OF COMMODITIES 
FURNISHED TO DISASTER AREAS 

Sec. 309. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, no feed for livestock or seed 
for planting shall be furnished, after March 
1, 1957, to farmers, ranchers, or stockmen 
pursuant to the act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize Federal assistance to States and local 
governments in major disasters, and for 
other purposes,” approved September 30, 
1950 (64 Stat. 1109; 42 U. S. C. 1855 and the 
following); section 2 of the act entitled “An 
act to abolish the Regional Agricultural 
Credit Corporation of Washington, D. C., and 
transfer its functions to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, to authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to make disaster loans, and for 
other purposes,” approved April 6, 1949, as 
amended (12 U. S. C. 1148); the provision 
under the heading Disaster Loan Revolving 
Fund,” Third Supplemental Appropriation 
Act, 1954 (68 Stat. 88); the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954 (68 Stat. 454; 7 U. S. C. 1691 and the 
following), or pursuant to any other law as 
a disaster relief measure, unless, in addition 
to such administrative costs as may be 
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assumed by the State, the State in which 
such feed or seed is furnished agrees to con- 
tribute an amount not less than 15 percent 
of the cost, including tion, of such 
feed or seed which is not paid for by the 
recipients thereof. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] for himself and 
other Senators. On this question the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 
me Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 
Mr. KUCHEL (when his name was 
called). Mr. President, I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from New York 
[Mr. Ives]. If he were present and 
voting, he would vote “nay.” If I were 
permitted to vote, I would vote “yea.” 
I withhold my vote. 
The rolleall was concluded. 
Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] 
is absent on official business. I further 
announce that, if present and voting, the 
Senator from Georgia would vote “nay.” 
Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
PuRTELL] is necessarily absent and, if 
Present and voting, he would vote “nay.” 
The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives] is absent because of illness, and 
rig with bap Senator from California 
i UCHEL] has been 

previously. announced 
e result was announced 

nays 45, as follows: ict 


YEAS—47 

Anderson Holland Monrone’ 
Barkley Humphrey rse 7 
Bible Jackson Murray 
Chavez Johnson, Tex. Neely 
Clements Johnston, S. C. Neuberger 
Daniel Kefauver O'Mahoney 
Douglas Kennedy Pastore 
Eastland Kerr Robertson 
Ervin Laird Scott 
Fulbright Langer Smathers 
George Lehman Sparkman 
iad Long 5 

Magnuson ymington 
Hayden Mansfield Thurmond 
Hennings McClellan Young 

McNamara 

NAYS—45 
Aiken Cotton Martin, Pa. 
Allott Curtis McCarth 
Barrett Dirksen Millikin 
Beall Duff Mundt 
Bender Dworshak Payne 
Bennett Ellender Potter. 
Bricker Flanders Saltonetall 
Bridges Frear oep; 
Bush Goldwater Smith, Maine 
Butler Hickenlooper Smith, N. J. 
Byrd Hruska Thye 
Capehart Jenner Watkins 
Carlson Knowland Welker 
Case, N. J Malone ey 
Case, S. Dak Martin, Iowa Williams 
NOT VOTING—4 

Ives Purtell Russell 
Kuchel 


So Mr. Morse’s amendment was agreed 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to lay on the table the mo- 
tion to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Texas to lay on 
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the table the motion of the Senator from 
Oregon to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
offer an amendment for myself and on 
behalf of the Senator from North Da- 
kota (Mr. Youne]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Minnesota for him- 
self and on behalf of the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Youne]. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 25, 
line 19, it is proposed to strike out may“ 
and insert in lieu thereof shall.“ 

On line 20, it is proposed to strike out 
the period, insert in lieu thereof a 
comma, and to add “and the maximum 
and minimum quantities of upland cot- 
ton shall be raised to 10 million and 9 
million bales, and the maximum and 
minimum quantities of wheat shall be 
raised to 800 million and 750 million 
bushels, respectively.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minesota is recognized for 
30 minutes, or so much of that time as 
he wishes to use. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
recognize that the amendment was not 
previously submitted for printing. 
Therefore, I know all my colleagues will 
wish to know in specific terms what it 
provides. I think its language is very 
simple and to the point. 

First, so far as the corn set-aside in 
the bill is concerned, it removes the word 
“may,” which would have provided dis- 
cretionary authority to the Secretary, 
and substitutes the word “shall,” which 
means that the set-aside will be manda- 
tory. 

Second, the amendment increases the 
set-asides for upland cotton and also for 
wheat. 

The amendment is designed to take 
into consideration the very practical 
realities of the current supply situation, 
and is also designed to make the flexible 
price support program work. 

Mr. President, the administration has 
insisted upon changing from price sup- 
ports at a fixed level which the farmer 
could depend upon to a sliding scale of 
lower supports. It is perfectly obvious 
that this attitude and opinion have pre- 
vailed. In other words, we have had 
votes in the Senate which have made it 
crystal clear that the majority of the 
body is for a flexible price support 
program. 

Regardless of what system we use, we 
want a program that truly works for 
agriculture and produces results in terms 
of higher income—not 10 years from 
now, but now—this year. 

The administration has blamed sur- 
pluses for the inability of its flexible sup- 
port program to effectively halt declining 
farm prices. 

Excessive stocks can be removed from 
commercial channels for constructive 
purposes that will benefit the people of 
the United States and our friends abroad. 

Removal of the threat of huge sur- 
pluses of farm commodities from current 
markets is an essential part of the pro- 
gram the administration has presented. 
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Destruction of surplus commodities 
cannot be countenanced under any cir- 
cumstances. They can be insulated from 
the commercial markets and used in con- 
structive ways. Such uses will include 
school-lunch programs, disaster relief, 
aid to the people of other countries, and 
stockpiled reserves at home and abroad. 

In other words, the uses to which I 
refer are those that are provided in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of section 
103 of the Agricultural Act of 1954, Pub- 
lic Law 480, 83d Congress; section 490 
of the Mutual Security Act, 83d Con- 
gress, and other appropriate legislation. 

Authority to insulate or set aside such 
frozen reserves should be coupled with 
legislative safeguards to prevent the re- 
turn of these stocks to domestic or for- 
eign markets so as to cause disturbance 
in normal trade. Perishable stocks 
should, of course, be rotated. Stocks of 
wheat, cotton, vegetable oils, and possibly 
some dairy products should be set aside 
after this program takes effect. 

The insulation of our excess reserves of 
food and fiber is an essential first step in 
making the administration’s flexible sup- 
port program work. I regret that my 
colleagues have not paid close attention 
to those words, because they have a very 
familiar sound. 

Mr. President, those words should 
sound familiar. They are primarily the 
words of the President of the United 
States, from his message to the Congress 
on January 11, 1954, transmitting recom- 
mendations affecting the Nation’s agri- 
culture. 

A few days earlier, on January 7, in 
his state of the Union message, when 
the President first announced his plan 
of sending a new farm program to the 
Congress, he also commented: 

To make it effective, surpluses existing 
when the new program begins must be insu- 
lated from the normal channels of trade for 
special uses, These uses would include 
school-lunch programs, disaster relief, emer- 
gency assistance to foreign friends, and of 


particular importance the stockpiling of re- 
serves for a national emergency. 


Mr. President, if the administration’s 
lower support program has not worked 
satisfactorily perhaps it is because, as 
the President said, to make it effective, 
surpluses existing must be insulated 
from the normal channels of trade for 
special uses.” 

Seeretary Benson apparently agrees 
with the President and me on the par- 
ticular subject. As recently as March 5, 
in speaking before the National Farm 
and Ranch Congress in Denver, Colo., 
Mr. Benson said: 

A year and a half ago, the Congress passed 
the Agricultural Act of 1954. That act had 
substantial bipartisan support. It moved 
toward a more realistic use of the essential 
tool of price supports. 

But the Agricultural Act of 1954 is smoth- 
ered beneath the surpluses accumulated un- 
der past 90 percent support programs. We 
come back again to one inescapable fact: 
The surpluses must be reduced before any 
sound farm program can work successfully. 

Mr. Benson had the word “must” un- 
derlined in his text. 

In a talk before the National Ameri- 
can Wholesale Grocers’ Association, in 
Chicago, on the next day, March 6, Sec- 
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retary Benson quoted Senator CLINTON 
ANDERSON, former Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, as saying, in part: 

If we are to be fair, we should give flexible 
supports a chance to work in a market not 
glutted with surplus crops. 


Secretary Benson added that the Sen- 
2 from New Mexico was right about 

8. 

Mr. President, we want to be fair. We 
want to provide that chance. 

That is the purpose of the amendment 
now before us. 

If the President was right in saying 
the first step in making flexible supports 
work was insulating surpluses from the 
market, if Secretary Benson is now right 
in saying just a week ago that the sur- 
pluses must be reduced before any sound 
farm program can work successfully, this 
amendment proposes to carry out just 
what the President and Secretary Ben- 
son have said was necessary. 

If the flexible program has not worked, 
perhaps it is because the last Republican 
Congress and Secretary Benson have not 
properly carried out the full spirit of the 
President’s message in 1954. 

Surpluses have not been effectively 
isolated from the market. 

The President suggested, in 1954, a 
way to set aside the surpluses that were 
then concerning him, the surpluses he 
and Secretary Benson say they inherited 
from the Democrats. 

I am not going to argue that point any 
longer. I do not propose to argue who 
was right or wrong—Mr. Brannan or Mr. 
Benson. I have gone over this argument 
repeatedly. I think the time is at hand 
to make up our minds as to whether we 
want a farm bill which will do something 
for the farmers rather than a bill simply 
to win a political argument. 

Neither the President nor the Secre- 
tary seems to have been willing to sug- 
gest, however, that they apply the very 
Same principle to the surpluses the coun- 
try has inherited under the Republieans. 

Mr. President, I think that we have to 
be equally fair and candid in the present 
situation. 

The set-aside provisions of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1954 authorized putting 
3 million bales of cotton and 500 million 
bushels of wheat in a set-aside, not to be 
counted for purposes of computing price 
supports, and to be disposed of in ways 
not interfering with normal channels of 
trade. They said they believed this 
would permit the flexible-support pro- 
gram to work properly. 

I have outlined those points by refer- 
ring to other acts enacted by Congress, 
including section 101 of the act of 1954, 
Public Law 480, 83d Congress, and sec- 
tion 490 of the Mutual Security Act of 
the 83d Congress. 

All we are asking in this amendment 
is to not penalize farmers for the addi- 
tional surpluses created under either the 
past or present administrations, so that 
farmers may not be penalized by any 
mismanagement that has contributed to to 
increasing rather than decreasing sur- 
pluses. 

The President’s state of the Union 
message outlining the set-aside idea to 
isolate and insulate surpluses was sent 
to the Congress on January 7, 1964. 


1956 


Stocks of commodities owned by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation which 
have been accumulated since December 
31, 1953—the final year-end report be- 
fore the President’s message of 1954— 
amount to 7.46 million bales of cotton, 
385 million bushels of corn, and 124 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat. 

That is the difference between the 
stocks owned by the CCC December 31, 
1953, and the stocks owned by the CCC 
January 31, 1956, the last published re- 
port of CCC holdings. 

We just ask that such excess supplies 
be disposed of without penalizing 
farmers. 

Essentially, we are just earmarking 
the surplus into a disposal pool and say- 
ing to Secretary Benson: “This is your 
surplus—this is what you must dispose 
of.” 

All we ask is that American farmers 
not be penalized with lower prices and 
lower incomes while Secretary Benson 
is disposing of it. 

That is what the President said was 
fair to do in 1954. That is what we say 
is equally fair to do today. 

If, as Secretary Benson says, it was 
wrong to have farmers’ prices suffer 
because of surpluses accumulated by 
Democratic administrations, it is just as 
wrong to have them suffer from lower 
prices because of the Benson surplus 
accumulated under his own manage- 
ment, after his administration had al- 
ready had a full year in office to develop 
a workable farm program, 

Because the administration has added 
a new proposal this year to reduce future 
production below annual needs under 
the acreage-reserve portion of the Soil 
Bank Act, we make provision for meet- 
ing the Nation’s full needs in the dis- 
posal methods authorized for the set- 
aside, to offset any such reduction 
achieved under the soil bank. 

Secretary Benson says his soil bank 
aim is to use the surplus to get rid 
of the surplus. The Republican advertis- 
ing supporting the soil bank says re- 
ductions achieved under the soil bank 
will enable them to reduce the surplus 
by an equivalent amount. 

If what they contend is true, Mr. 
President, there need be no hesitancy 
about temporarily setting this surplus 
aside until it is used up to make up for 
lower production as a result of the soil 
bank. 

All my amendment does is to protect 
farmers from suffering lower prices 
while that surplus is being worked off. 
If what the administration promises is 
true, the soil bank should produce 
enough results to take care of the sit- 
uation. 

We just want to give them that fair 
chance, without penalizing farmers 
meanwhile. 

The committee bill before us already 
requires the Secretary of Agriculture to 
submit a detailed surplus disposal plan 
in 60 days. 

We have had a vigorous debate on this 
farm bill as a result of deeply held 
convictions that often are in conflict. 

This amendment is offered in the spirit 
of achieving some sound improvements 
in the light of floor developments. 
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Everyone’s purpose should be protect- 
ing our agricultural economy. We fully 
recognize the acute surplus problem. 
But in curing one problem, we cannot 
neglect another. The purpose of this 
amendment is to protect the income of 
our farmers while the administration 
has a chance to prove its claim that its 
soil bank, increased export proposals, 
and other programs can effectively dis- 
pose of our surplus. We invite bipartisan 
support as a constructive way of meeting 
the urgent needs of American agricul- 
ture. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield 1 minute 
to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Will the Senator 
tell us what his amendment does? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. The amend- 
ment raises the set-asides. Very frank- 
ly, the effect of it would be to provide, 
for example, in the instance of wheat, 
that the effective price support this year 
could be about 84 percent as compared 
with 76 percent. It could be that. The 
Secretary could still lower it, under the 
flexible-support provision, but he would 
have to give sound reasons for doing so, 
under the pending amendment. 

For corn the effective price support 
could be 87 percent, and it could be 90 
percent for cotton. It does not bring 
all commodities up to 90 percent. It 
preserves the flexible-support structure, 
but it says that these surpluses shall 
be used under the terms of the soil-bank 
acreage reserve provision or Public Law 
480, or section 101 of the act of 1954, 
or section 490 of the Mutual Security 
Act of the 83d Congress. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Did the Senator 
say this would change the corn-support 
level in any way? As I understand the 
amendment which was put in the bill, 
it was for 250 million bushels of corn 
in the reserve. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is right. 

Mr. ANDERSON. So the corn price 
would not be changed in the slightest. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. If the word may“ 
were changed to “shall,” it would not 
change it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Changing the word 
from “may” to “shall” would not make 
any difference, because the Secretary of 
Agriculture is privileged to ignore the 
whole recommendation, if he wishes to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The prices of grain 
sorghums, oats, barley, and rye would 
be the same, regardless of what happens 
on the amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. ANDERSON. On the question of 
wheat, it raises the set-aside to how 
much? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It raises the set- 
aside from 750 million to 800 million. 

Mr. ANDERSON. How does that com- 
pare with the amount of wheat there 
was at the time the set-aside was made 
originally, and a set-aside of 400 mil- 
lion or 500 million bushels was made? 

Mr. HUMPHREY.. It is about the 
same amount in total quantity. 
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Mr. ANDERSON. The only difference 
might be as to cotton, which is 9 million 
and 10 million. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is right; 9 
million and 10 million. 

Mr. ANDERSON. At the time the set- 
aside was established, it was established 
at from three to four million bales, and 
there was a supply of 9 million bales on 
hand. Now the supply is about 15 mil- 
orara So the figures are somewhat rela- 

ve. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is right. 

As the Senator knows so well, as the 
President said in 1954, if the program is 
going to work, we should not be bur- 
dened down with surpluses which had 
been accumulated up to that time. 

Mr. ANDERSON. If the Senator can 
make the disposition of surpluses work, 
he would have struck the biggest blow 
at what is wrong with the agricultural 
picture. Every comment I have seen is 
that flexible price supports will not work 
and 90-percent supports will not work 
with burdensome surpluses on hand. I 
made that point in a speech I delivered 
to the Texas Farm Bureau. If I am not 
mistaken, the Secretary of Agriculture 
picked that up and repeated it in his 
speech in Chicago this past month, and 
said that I was right. If we are to have 
a program that will work, the surpluses 
must be moved. If the moving of them 
involves a little burden on the part of 
the Secretary, that is not too bad. 

Is it not a fact that the Secretary 
has succeeded in gettting rid of a great 
deal of dairy surpluses in the last few 
years. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Les. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Has not that been 
of ponon, to every farmer in the coun- 

ry 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It has been. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Should we not try 
to follow that practice on every one 
of our surplus commodities? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That was one of 
the purposes of setting up the set-aside, 
in line with the language in the bill on 
line 15, page 25—a surplus disposal pro- 
gram of orderly liquidation. The bill 
provides that the Secretary come back 
in 60 days with a program for orderly 
ee of these surplus commodi- 

es. 

Instead of calling this a commodity 
set-aside, I think it ought to be called 
something like the Senator suggested in 
one of his long discussions, a commod- 
ity disposal inventory, placing the em- 
phasis on disposal. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is exactly 
what I wish it could have been called. 
I was one of the few Senators who 
voted—as I think the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Youne] did—against 
the set-aside provisions of the bill in 
1954, inside the committee. I said it was 
merely sweeping dirt under the rug, and 
that we ought to say this was a commod- 
ity disposal program. We called it a 
commodity set-aside. The result of it 
has been that in the case of some com- 
modities we have not used up the set- 
aside at all; but in the case of the dairy 
commodities, they have been used up 
and I think in a good cause. 

I do not care if we make the Secre- 
tary give them away; I think the farmers 
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will pay enough income taxes to make 
up for that. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Les; and also that 
will eliminate some of the storage costs. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think we should 
try to say that we will not tolerate a 
continuation of the surplus situation. I 
do not blame the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture entirely for it. I think he has 
bumped up against rather rough oppo- 
sition in the State Department. But I 
think now the State Department has 
said he can go ahead with a program of 
5 million bales of cotton in the next year. 
If he does, this program will become all 
right again. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. ANDERSON. And if he does not, 
he should be punished. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
New Mexico has put his finger on the 
core of the argument; namely, that the 
surpluses should be disposed of; and, 
as a result of the long Senate debate 
during all these weeks, there should be 
a clear understanding of the over- 
whelming desire of the Congress to have 
affirmative action taken—as the Senator 
from New Mexico did when he was Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. He has not asked 
me to praise him, but the record under 
his administration is second to none. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I am 
not asking for praise. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. But I think that 
is true. 

Mr. ANDERSON. But the Senate 
would not be debating this matter into 
the fourth week if it were not for the 
existence of the surpluses, because if the 
Secretary of Agriculture had only about 
4 million or 5 million bales of cotton on 
hand today, the support price would be 
90 percent; and if he had only 300 mil- 
lion or 400 million bushels of wheat on 
hand today, the support price would be 
90 percent; and there would not be any 
fight between the 90 percenters and the 
flexible price support advocates. 

I hate to see fights on this floor be- 
tween those who are just as devoted to 
agriculture as I am and those who take 
the opposite view. 

What we need to do is put an end to 
our surplus, and bring our expanding 
agricultural plant under control. 

I am sorry that the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HorlLAxN p] is not now on the 
floor, because one of the good things 
which has been accomplished during 
this debate has been the adoption of the 
Holland amendment which, coupled 
with the soil bank advocated by the Sec- 
retary of Agricultural and the President, 
will help bring our expanding agricul- 
ture under control. Those are things 
we must do. If we can transfer a little 
of the set-aside, we ought to do it; but 
that will not repeal flexible price sup- 
ports, will it? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No, it will not. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Of course, if we 
wish to begin to argue again against 
flexible price supports, the argument 
would last all night, no doubt, if not 
longer. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes, and T judge 
that argument is scarcely worth bring- 
ing up again. If it were brought up, I 
gather that it could be carried on for 
months. 
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My firm belief is, first, that we should 
implement, insofar as we practically 
can, at least for this year, some of the 
surpluses which continue to burden the 
market; and, second, we should dispose 
of them. In fact, probably I should state 
those two points in the reverse order, 
so as to put the emphasis upon disposal 
of the surpluses. I think it has been 
demonstrated that just as a result of the 
discussion of these matters here in the 
Senate, the Secretary of Agriculture re- 
cently announced that approximately 
900 thousand tons, or some substantial 
amount, of the rice surplus would be 
exported—he announced a considerable 
increase in the exports of rice—simply 
because Senators have been somewhat 
concerned about that subject. 

I do not wish to refer personally to 
the Senator from New Mexico again; 
but I can recall that recently he was 
on the Columbia Broadcasting System 
television program, and at that time 
he produced a chart in regard to the 
accumulation of rice. When if became 
known what the figures on the chart 
were, I gather that the Department of 
Agriculture said, in effect, “We had bet- 
ter do something about this”; and, as a 
result, action has occurred, 

Mr. ANDERSON. Well, the chart 
showed that the level of accumulation 
of rice had previously never been more 
than about one and one-half million 
bags. As a matter of fact, in the entire 
20 years of Democratic administration— 
and it was easy to do; I am not trying 
to praise the Democrats for it—the total 
during those 20 years did not amount 
to 20 million hundredweight. Yet in 1 
year we accumulated some 29 million 
hundredweight. 

I tried to show that when the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture came into office, there 
was only 1,515,000 hundredweight of rice 
on hand, and the amount increased to 
29 million hundredweight. That was 
not the fault of the farmer. The testi- 
mony by representatives of the Depart. 
ment of Agriculture, delivered in the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
was that the Department of Agriculture 
should have imposed controls on rice in 
1954. I admit that sometimes that is 
hard to do. The Secretary did not be- 
lieve the market for it would collapse; he 
thought that much rice would be useful 
in worldwide trade. 

But the point is that it was not the 
farmers’ fault. The Secretary was doing 
what he thought was best. But it was 
not the farmers’ fault, and the farmers 
should not be blamed for it. 

The last report—as of March 14—says 
that export commitments made or in 
process will virtually wipe out the Gov- 
ernment’s surplus holdings of rice re- 
sulting from the 1953 and 1954 crops. 
That is what should happen to all our 
commodities. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico will agree that it 
has been announced that in midsummer 
there will be a substantial export pro- 
gram on cotton. But what we need is to 
start moving these surpluses into world 
trade, because unless we do, one of two 
things will result: either the Govern- 
ment will have increased surpluses, with 
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the resultant increased storage charges; 
or there will be depressed prices. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield fur- 
ther to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I see the able senior 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND} 
in the Chamber. It is my personal 
knowledge that the able senior Senator 
from Mississippi has been battling for 
3 solid years for a cotton export program. 
A short time ago the Cotton Subcommit- 
tee made a report to the effect that there 
should be an export program on cotton. 
I believe the Senator from Mississippi 
was chairman of that subcommittee; at 
least, he was a member of it. 

We have been trying to get an export 
program on cotton. The announcement 
was that the export program will begin 
August 1, and will move 5 million bales 
of cotton. I say that program should 
have begun last year, and that move- 
ment of 5 million bales should have be- 
gun last year. If that had been done, 
we would now be in a very good situa- 
tion—exactly the situation that, accord- 
ing to the Senator’s amendment, we 
should now be in. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
me Senator from Minnesota yield to 
me 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Nev- 
BERGER in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Minnesota yield to the Senator 
from Mississippi? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Let me say that 1 
have followed the very able leadership 
of my friend, the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON]. Cer- 
tainly I agree with him that there should 
have been an export program for cotton 
beginning in August a year ago. 

Let me ask a question: What is the set- 
aside provision of this amendment? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It would raise it 
to a minimum of 9 million or a maximum 
of 10 million bales of cotton. 

Mr. ANDERSON. It was 3 million to 
4 million bales; and this amendment 
would increase that to from 9 million 
to 10 million bales—just the difference 
for the export program. 

Mr. EASTLAND. In other words, be- 
tween 9 million and 10 million bales of 
cotton would be placed in a set-aside; 
is that correct? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes, for the pur- 
pose of excluding it from the price-sup- 
port calculations under the formulas in 
the acts of 1938, 1949, and 1954. 

Mr. EASTLAND. What will happen 
to that cotton? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is to be sold. It 
is not to be a set-aside, as such. As I 
said to the Senator from New Mexico, 
I think the set-aside should be called 
a commodity disposal inventory. The 
words “set-aside” are unfortunate. Ac- 
tually, it is the amount which it is indi- 
cated will be left, under the 1954 act. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Then it is not a set- 
aside? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No. It is to in- 
sulate it from the market. 

Mr. EASTLAND. What is it? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is a pool of the 
products that are to be utilized through 
foreign consumption, under the author- 
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ity of section 101 of Public Law 480 and 
section 490 of the Mutual Security Act, 
and in other ways that the President 
may deem feasible. 

Mr. EASTLAND. What is to be dis- 
posed of? ‘Three million bales of cot- 
ton have been placed in the set-aside, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The set-aside pro- 
vision, so described in the amendment, 
is how many bales? 

8 Mr. HUMPHREY. Nine to ten million 
ales. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Is it 9 million or 10 
million? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In the act of 1954 
the minimums are 3 and the maximums 
are 4. In this case the minimums are 
9 and the maximums are 10. We have 
maximum and minimums under the cur- 
rent law. 

Mr. EASTLAND. That means we 
would dispose of 6 or 7 million bales. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is our hope. 

Mr. EASTLAND. In what length of 
time? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No particular 
length of time is stated. This is an 
amendment to the present act, the act 
of 1954. Under the surplus disposal fea- 
tures of Senate bill 3183, we find the 
following: 

The Secretary shall submit a detailed pro- 
gram for the disposition of surplus commodi- 
ties as required by subsection (a) to Con- 
gress within 60 days after the enactment of 
this act, and shall report annually thereafter 
on his operations under subsection (a). 


Mr. EASTLAND. But the distin- 
guished Senator mentions 6 or 7 million 
bales of cotton. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 
Mr. EASTLAND. Over what length of 
time is that to be disposed of? I under- 
stand this is a surplus disposal program? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I would hope it 
would be disposed of as rapidly as possi- 
ble—whenever we could find the market. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Secretary of 
Agriculture has announced his intention 
to dispose of 5 million bales. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. EASTLAND. In the year begin- 
ning August 1. What is the commit- 
ment here to dispose of the 6 or 7 mil- 
lion bales? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. There is no par- 
ticular commitment made at all by any- 
one to dispose of it, except that we are 
asking the Secretary to do it as rapidly 
as possible. 

Mr.EASTLAND. Then it ismeaning- 
less. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Not at all. 

Mr. EASTLAND. There is no com- 
mitment to dispose of it in any length 
of time. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. There is no valid 
commitment on the part of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to dispose of 5 or 6 
million bales. He says, “If the weather 
is good, if the sun shines, if other con- 
ditions are favorable, and nothing unto- 
ward happens, come next August I hope 
to announce an export program.” There 
is not a line in writing. This provision 
merely points out that there is a provi- 
sion in the bill which says that a Surplus 
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Commodity Administrator must be ap- 
pointed. That is in the bill now, in sec- 
tion 308. There is also a provision in 
the bill that the Secretary shall report 
as to how he disposes of these surpluses, 

Mr, EASTLAND. That is a good pro- 
vision. 

Mr. ANDERSON, Iam happy to hea: 
the Senator say so. : 

Mr. EASTLAND. What is the com- 
mitment to dispose of the 6 or 7 million 
bales, and over what length of time? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. There is no par- 
ticular commitment. The commitment 
the Senator will have to get from the 
Secretary. 

Mr. EASTLAND. We 
commitment in a bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Minnesota has 
expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
shall have to yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Louisiana care to yield 
further time to the Senator from Minne- 
sota? : 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, there are 
two sides to this question. 

I was somewhat amazed at the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota bringing in a 
“quickie” amendment like this. No one 
could see it. It has not been printed. 
If it had been a good amendment, he 
certainly would have had no objection to 
the public knowing what was going on. 
It is one of those “quickie” affairs which 
we should not accept. Even though it 
may be pretty good, we should not accept 
it at this time. 

I believe the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Minnesota is found in 
the platform of the Farmer’s Union. It 
provides for an enormous Government 
reserve, as it is called. They ask for a 
year’s supply of everything, to be held 
under Federal control, a supply so large 
that it would accomplish the purpose of 
those who believe that the farmers of the 
United States should be absolutely under 
the control and domination of the execu- 
tive branch of Government. We can- 
not get away from that. There is no 
surer way to accomplish that purpose 
than to have constantly hanging over 
their heads 10 million bales of cotton, 1 
billion bushels of wheat, and great sur- 
pluses of other commodities. 

If we want the farmers to have any 
freedom at all, we will put these surplus 
commodities on the open market and sell 
them. I agree that we should have a 
selling program. We have a selling pro- 
gram. While we have been taking time 
talking here, the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration has sold more than $250 million 
worth of our surpluses to other countries. 
That has been accomplished since con- 
sideration of this bill began. 

I am informed that there has been a 
great deal of conferring today by those 
who thought they were going to put the 
President in a hole. They are the ones 
who seem to be getting into difficulties. 
They are resorting to all sorts of 
measures. I do not believe this proposal 
would ever have been submitted if they 
knew what it really means. 

We know that there are those in this 
country who do not want the farmers of 
this country to have their own choice of 
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operations. One way to bring about 
that is to pile up enormous surpluses, 
lock them up, and call them reserves.“ 

One reason for calling them “reserves” 
is that it sounds better when the taxpay- 
er gets the bill for storage. The sup- 
porters of this proposal do not like to say 
that we are spending $1 million a day 
for storing surpluses, When they say 
we are spending $2 million a day for 
storing a “national reserve,” that sounds 
a great deal better. 

Some of the very people who are doing 
everything they can, day and night, to 
propagandize the country in a way it has 
never been propagandized before, are 
cleaning up on the storage of these same 
so-called national reserves. 

Let us not fool ourselves as to what is 
meant. If this amendment is being of- 
fered in an effort to force the President 
to veto the bill, I do not think it is neces- 
sary to bother with any more amend- 
ments. Already enough amendments 
have been added to the bill to warrant 
several vetoes. 

It is time for the farmers of the coun- 
try to wake up, when a campaign such 
as the one now in progress is being 
waged. If reports which I receive from 
various parts of the country are correct, 
many people have been called and told 
to work on their Senators to get this 
amendment through. 

I think we should wake up. If we 
want our farmers to remain free, we will 
see to it that they do not have unman- 
ageable surpluses hanging over their 
heads. If we put aside 10 million bales 
of cotton, it will nullify everything that 
is planned to improve the cotton mar- 
ket. The cotton market is going to im- 
prove. If we set aside or put in the 
“national reserve” 800 or 900 million 
bushels of wheat, we nullify the efforts 
to move our wheat out, so that the time 
may come when our wheat producers 
may again plant a decent crop and make 
a living from it. 

Mr. President, this is a bad amend- 
ment. It is bad in more ways than one. 
It is bad for our economy. It is bad for 
our farmers socially. It is bad for the 
Nation politically—and I am not speak- 
ing of partisan politics, either. If we 
wish to place our farmers in such a situ- 
ation that they can never have free- 
dom of choice again, let us go ahead 
and enact a sufficient amount of this 
type of legislation, and we can accom- 
plish that purpose. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. Probably I exhibit my 
ignorance, but changing the word may“ 
to “shall” would make it mandatory, as 
I understand this amendment, that there 
be set aside—frozen, as it were—approxi- 
mately 10 million bales of cotton, and 800 
million bushels of wheat. 

There is nothing in it that provides 
for disposal. It says it shall be set aside 
pursuant to section 101 of the act. 

Mr. AIKEN. The people who are pro- 
moting enormous price depressing sur- 
pluses are not particularly interested in 
disposals. The thing they are inter- 
ested in is to accumulate such crushing 
surpluses that the farmer will always be 
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controlled and directed by the executive 
branch of the Government, 

Mr. WILEY. I wonder whether I 
could ask a question of the Senator from 
Minnesota. Why is the word “may” 
ehanged to “shall,” if it is not for the 
purpose of creating a frozen condition? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me so I may 
answer the Senator’s question? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield 1 minute. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I point out that 
it is in compliance with section 101 of 
the Agricultural Act of 1954. It would 
bring in corn; that is all. The set aside 
is for the purpose of the calculation of 
the price support level upon corn. It 
does not freeze it at all. In section 103 
of the act of 1954; there is contained a 
request to the Department of Agricul- 
ture to dispose of these items, not to 
freeze them. 

Mr. AIKEN. Let me read the plank 
of the Farmers Union platform which 
the amendment intends to carry out. It 
is plank No. 11, Evernormal Storehouse: 

We advocate the building and mainte- 
nance of safety reserves, equal to at least 1 
full year's domestic and export needs of farm 
commodities and their products and an ade- 
quate dispersed storage reserve of fertilizer, 
insecticides, machinery and other supplies 
needed by family farms. This safety re- 
serve of food and fiber should be handled in 
such a way as not to have a price-depressing 
effect upon the market. CCC should be 
fully reimbursed for stocks transferred to 
the safety reserve. The national safety 
reserve should be established under the 
Stockpiling Act separate from Commodity 
Credit Corporation stocks. 


With respect to cotton, it calls for 9 
million bales of cotton to be perpetually 
in that reserve. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. It calls for several hun- 
dred million bushels of wheat to be kept 
perpetually in that reserve. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to discuss 
this matter in a spirit of fair play and 
on the basis of the facts. If the Senator 
from Vermont will refer to the act of 
1954, under the set aside provisions, he 
will find that we are not talking about a 
security reserve. We are merely amend- 
ing the act of 1954. That is the act 
which the President himself sent to Con- 
gress, and is in his own language. 

Mr. AIKEN. The proposal of the 
Farmers Union and the amendment of 
the Senator from Minnesota make no 
mention of disposing of the 10 million 
bales of cotton. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. It amends the act 
of 1954. If the Senator will read sec- 
tions 101, 103, and 105, he will find the 
terms of the disposal. I say in a most 
friendly manner that this does not con- 
cern a national safety reserve. I had 
such an amendment, but it has not been 
offered. Many Senators who have 


worked on the amendment believe in 
flexible price supports. 

Mr. AIKEN. What is the difference 
between the Farmers’ Union program 
and what the Senator has offered? He 
hands in an amendment on one sheet of 
paper, and the other 95 Senators have 
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not seen that sheet of paper. How are 
we to know what the heading is, whether 
it says national reserve or agricultural 
abundance, or whatever it may be? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I asked the clerk 
to read it. I went over it 2 or 3 times. 
I asked for the attention of my col- 
leagues. I tried to explain exactly what 
it would do. I say most kindly to the 
Senator that all it does is to amend the 
act of 1954. There is not even a tin- 
kling of the Farmers’ Union to it. I be- 
lieve the Senator from Vermont intro- 
duced the set-aside provision in connec- 
tion with the act of 1954. 

Mr. AIKEN. This is what is called one 
of those little “clarifying amendments”, 
which could tie up the American farmer 
for years to come. I have given my 
opinion on the amendment. I do not 
know that there is anything to be gained 
by talking and taking any more time 
on it. 

If one of the purposes of offering the 
amendment, if it is adopted, is to invite 
a veto, such action is superfiuous. I have 
not talked with the President as to what 
he would do in connection with the bill. 
I do know that there are provisions in 
the bill already as it stands now to war- 
rant 2 or 3 vetoes, and possibly 3 or 4 
vetoes. That would be up to the Presi- 
dent. I say the proposed accumulation 
of the stocks, whether they are under 
lock or key or wherever they are, is 
bound to have a deterrent effect on farm 
prices in this country, and it will seri- 
ously affect the right of the American 
farmer to make his own choice as to 
what type of farming he is going to do 
and how he will do it. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to make a brief 
announcement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. AIKEN. To which side will the 
time be charged, and for how long does 
the Senator from West Virginia intend 
to speak? 

Mr. NEELY. For not more than 2 
minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield two minutes on the bill to 
the Senator from West Virginia. We are 
operating under a unanimous-consent 
agreement, and I will yield 2 minutes to 
— Senator from West Virginia on the 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I give 
notice that it is my purpose to break 
my prolonged and profound silence to- 
morrow by addressing the Senate Deo 
volente for not more than 20 minutes. 
My text will be from the Sermon on the 
Mount, as follows: 

Use not vain repetitions, as the heathen 
do: for they think that they shall be heard 
for their much speaking. 

Let your communication be, yea, yea; nay, 
nay: for whatsoever is more than these 
cometh of evil. 


The texts will be followed by an expo- 
sition of the cost to the farmers, of sen- 
atorial blah, blah, blah for the past 27 
days, when we should have been “yeaing”’ 
and “naying” and working for farmer 
relief. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield 10 seconds? 
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Mr. AIKEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I should like to 
say that the Senator from West Virginia 
has certainly made an excellent point. 

Mr. AIKEN. I would have yielded the 
time to the Senator from West Virginia 
if I had known what he would speak 
about, or if I had known he would say 
what he did say. What he said just now 
is what I said at least 2 weeks ago. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I did not 
know what the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia was going to say, but I trusted him, 
and Iam sure I have profited from my 
yielding him 2 minutes, as we always do 
when we yield to the Senator from West 
Virginia. 

I now yield 5 minutes on the bill 
to the former Secretary of Agriculture, 
the junior Senator from New Mexico. I 
hope we may have order in the Senate, 
and I hope the Senator from Vermont 
will follow very closely what the Senator 
from New Mexico has to say, because 
I believe he will explain the amendment 
in terms that even the Senator from 
Vermont will understand. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
should like te ask the Senator from 
Minnesota if he really feels that he must 
put the cotton quantity up to 10 million 
bales. I personally would like to vote 
for something that could go to confer- 
ence in connection with the surplus 
problem. If he reduced the cotton pro- 
vision from the maximum of 10 to a 
maximum of 8, and the minimum from 
9 to 742, I believe it would be a better 
amendment. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator restate his request? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I wonder whether 
the Senator from Minnesota would re- 
duce his maximum from 10 to 8, and his 
minimum from 9 to 742 million bales. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
so modify my amendment. 

Mr. ANDERSON. If the Senator will 
modify his amendment in that way, I 
believe I can explain why I would be 
interested in the amendment, and not 
too unwilling to vote for it. I do not 
believe the amendment has any connec- 
tion with the program of the Farmers 
Union. It comes directly from the Ag- 
ricultural Act of 1954. I say again that 
I was one of very few Senators—I be- 
lieve the Senator from North Dakota 
and I—who voted against the set-aside 
in committee. I voted against it on the 
theory that to adopt such a provision 
would merely sweep the problem under 
the rug and not dispose of it. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has 
launched a program of trying to dispose 
of surplus cotton, wheat, and other com- 
modities. I should like to have Congress 
say to him, “We want them moved within 
a specific time.” I tried to present in the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
a recommendation that we require the 
Secretary to dispose of the surpluses 
within 4 years or 5 years. We did not 
do it, and we added to the set-aside. 
There are provisions in section 103 that 
make sense to me. They provide that 
the Secretary may reduce the set-aside 
in accordance with the directions of the 
President. 
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Everything that was done in connec- 
tion with the disposal was at the direc- 
tion of the President. The farm bill 
that became Public Law 480 was spon- 
sored in a Republican Congress. It was 
a very good bill, and it has disposed of a 
great many commodities. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. I should apologize for 
my ignorance. The cotton is on hand. 
What is the real advantage of using the 
phrase “setting it aside’? Is it to be 
placed in a corner somewhere so that 
there can be more adequate disposition 
of it? What is the purpose? How 
much does it cost to set aside 10 million 
bales of cotton? 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Secretary now 
has 14 million bales of surplus, and a 
visible supply of more than 25 million 
bales of cotton. A situation has grown 
up which needs correction. This is not a 
Political situation at all. 

Mr. WILEY. I did not say it was. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Secretary Benson, 
when he became Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, inherited at the end of the crop 
year 3,600,000 bales of cotton. The next 
growing season he picked up about 6 mil- 
lion bales. That probably was not his 
fault. I should say it surely was not his 
fault. Quotas should have been put on 
the year before. He ended with 9 mil- 
lion bales of cotton. That is even more 
than the figure which the Senator from 
Minnesota is now willing to accept. But 
since Mr. Benson has been Secretary of 
Agriculture the quantity has grown 
from 9 million bales to 14 million bales. 
We cannot look at it forever and say 
is is going on forever. We have written 
into the bill a provision that cotton acre- 
age is to be frozen for the next 2 years. 
The Secretary of Agriculture ought to 
know that 9 million bales should be dis- 
posed of under the very fine language of 
the Agricultural Act of 1954 which was 
requested by the Secretary and glow- 
ingly approved by the President of the 
United States. 

Mr. WILEY. The Senator does not 
mean disposal, does he? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do mean dis- 
posal. 

In the previous bill there was no legis- 
lative history to indicate that we ex- 
pected the Secretary to get rid of these 
surpluses. 

I think Congress, in view of what has 
been said by the author of this amend- 
ment, well knows that we should get rid 
of the surplus now. I have not criti- 
cized the efforts of this administration; 
I have supported them steadfastly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New Mexico has 
expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I must admit that 
neither flexible supports nor rigid sup- 
ports will work when we have on hand 
these enormous quantities of goods. I 
want to wipe the slate clean and start 
over again. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 
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Mr. SMATHERS. Does the Senator 
believe that one could support this 
amendment and still be true to the the- 
ory of flexible supports? 

Mr. ANDERSON. If I did not think 
so, I would not support it. If I have not 
battled for flexible supports in season 
and out of season, I do not know who 
has. I made such a recommendation in 
1947. In 1948 I renewed it and it was 
incorporated in the Agricultural Act of 
1948. In 1949 I battled for it on the 
floor, and it was incorporated in the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, and I still be- 
lieve in it. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Is it the Senator's 
understanding that if the surpluses are 
disposed of, the theory of flexible sup- 
ports will work even better? 

Mr. ANDERSON. They will have a 
chance to work. I believe they will work. 
I believe it strongly, but I cannot find 
out, because there are quantities of prod- 
ucts on hand that will not let them 
work. We have such an enormous sur- 
plus of wheat on hand that there is no 
chance for flexible supports to work in 
that situation. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator, who 
has consistently voted for a flexible 
price-support program, can now support 
this particular amendment and do so 
consistently? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think so. It is 
like a great many amendments I have 
seen accepted on the floor. They go to 
conference. In the conference we may 
find they are not the last word in human 
wisdom, and the conferees may recom- 
mend a different disposition of the sur- 
pluses. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Mexico yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New Mexico 
has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 2 additional minutes to the 
Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. Would it have the effect 
of raising price supports? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think it would, but 
not in the case of corn. The corn amend- 
ment, which was accepted without a 
mumur, automatically worked to raise 
the price of corn. 

Mr. THYE. It would, therefore, effect 
the raising of price supports. Why did 
the Senator from New Mexico vote for 
lower price supports? 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is a very 
simple question. If this raises the price 
support on cotton from 87 percent, and 
the Secretary has announced that he will 
leave it there next year, to about 89 per- 
cent how does that upset the situation? 
Of course, we realize that there are dif- 
ficulties to these problems. I voted 
against a two-price plan on wheat. I 
voted against the amendment concern- 
ing milling quality wheat. I started out 
to support the amendment of the junior 
Senator from North Dakota. But I am 
saying that I am not going to vote for the 
amendment on the ground that it will 
raise prices. I shall vote for it in the 
hope that the conference will deal with 
the surplus question in unmistakable 
language. If it does not, the Secretary 
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will have to support prices at a higher 
level, or refuse to do so. He has full 
authority to ignore the whole sliding 
scale, if he wishes to do so. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will some 
Senator yield me another couple of min- 
utes? I asked for the time, but the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico used it up. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Has the Sen- 
ator from Vermont any time that is un- 
used? 

Mr. AIKEN. I promised 10 minutes 
to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, if I can- 
not have a couple of minutes I can 
offer an amendment that will give me 
all the time I desire. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, my time has expired. I yield 2 
minutes on the bill to the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. I thank the majority 
leader. 

I have great admiration and respect 
for the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico, and I do not wish to be out of 
step with him. I was out of step with 
him when we voted on the question of 90- 
percent supports. I was taken to task 
because I had not seen fit to follow the 
distinguished Senator from New Mexico 
who knew all there was to know about 
the Department of Agriculture, because 
he had been Secretary of Agriculture. 
But I said I could not support the Sen- 
ator because he wanted to go down with 
the farmers’ prices and I wanted to go up 
with them. Therefore, we differed. 

The Senator now proposes to go in the 
back door and start up the back stairs 
and go up 2 or 3 percentage points on 
cotton and corn. That is what I tried 
to do by going through the front door. 
I should like to go through the front 
door instead of through the back door, 
but I will stand with the Senator after we 
get up to the next landing. I shall vote 
for it even though it does come through 
the back door. 

Mr. AIKEN, Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute to say that I have 
apparently located the real source of this 
amendment. 

I said it was in the Farmers Union 
platform. It is. Apparently it origi- 
nated in a report made to the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, on April 14, 1952, a report 
written by the then Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Charles Brannan. 

Mr. Brannan now being the counsel 
for the Farmers Union, it is only natural 
that they like Mr. Brannan very much 
and get along with him very well, and 
tried to help him do the best he could 
with what he had. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield me 1 min- 
ute on the bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 1 
minute to the Senator from Minnesota 
on the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Some Senators 
have been trying to ascertain where the 
amendment came from. I was its spon- 
sor, together with the junior Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Younc]. So 
that my colleagues may understand, we 
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really did not have an opportunity to 
consult with the legislative reference 
service, as the Senator from Vermont has 
proposed. 

I hope I am not divulging any secrets 
when I say that a number of Senators 
have been discussing this proposal for 
several days. 

My good friend, the Senator from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. Byrp], indicated that he was 
not in support of it, but he said, “Sena- 
tor, if you are looking for a means to try 
to make the flexible price-support pro- 
gram a little more meaningful, why do 
you not think in terms of amending the 
set-aside section?” 

I got some good advice from the Sena- 
tor from Virginia. He did not agree with 
the purpose I had in mind, but I thank 
him here, on the floor of the Senate, for 
the fine advice he presented to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Minnesota has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I yield 10 
minutes to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I have 
been laboring under the impression that 
we were all trying to bring out a bill 
which would effectively deal with the 
present critical farm situation and yet 
be of such a nature that the President 
could sign it. I have been hoping, dur- 
ing the more than a year we have been 
working on the matter, that we were all 
working toward substantially the same 
end. I have come, in the last few min- 
utes, to question whether we are all 
working toward that end, because it 
seems to me that the adoption of the 
pending amendment would so clearly 
place responsibility on those who urge it 
and those who vote for it for a veto of 
the bill, and would place upon them the 
responsibility of accepting the failure of 
this long-extended effort. In effect it 
would be a statement to the public in 
general, and the farmers in particular, 
that although we have planned many 
good things in the bill for them, such as 
the soil bank, such as the extension of 
8500 million more to purchase surpluses, 
and various other provisions, that we are 
going to throw them all overboard by 
trying to play the old shell game again 
with our farmers and those who handle 
their products. 

The farmers are not that unintelligent, 
and the public is not that unintelligent. 
‘The farmers and the public both are go- 
ing to understand perfectly well that 
when we set up the set-aside, which was 
created for a definite purpose in 1954, 
through the extravagant figures stated 
in the amendment, we will be in effect 
saying that by wishing out of existence, 
by playing the old shell game and im- 
agining out of existence the immense 
quantities of surpluses, we will be creat- 
ing a different situation under which a 
self-respecting Department of Agricul- 
ture could say the surplus is so reduced 
that they will put in force much higher 
price supports than could possibly be the 
case if we looked realistically at the pres- 
ent situation. 

While I do not claim to have the great 
knowledge of this subject that some of 
my friends have, I think I know some- 
thing about the psychology of farm 
people. I was raised among them and 
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have been a part of them. I happen to 
live in one of the biggest farming coun- 
ties of one of the best. agricultural 
States of its size in the Nation. I repre- 
sented that farm county in the State 
legislature for 8 years, then served as 
Governor of the State, and have since 
represented my State in the Senate of 
the United States for 10 years. 

I maintain that Congress will be held 
up to absolute ridicule if it seeks to apply 
this kind of remedy at a time of grave 
trouble and disaster, and seeks, instead 
of trying to provide helpful legislation, 
to say that by a device, by mere she- 
nanigans, by mere wishful thinking, we 
can ignore the huge quantities of cotton, 
wheat, and corn, such as are mentioned 
in this particular amendment. 

I have before me the figures of the 
amounts of corn and wheat on hand. It 
simply seems to me that to say that by 
our wishful thinking we can wish them 
out of existence, particularly in the case 
of corn since we will probably have about 
1 billion bushels carryover on hand, we 
shall in effect, hold ourselves up as hav- 
ing trified with public opinion all this 
time and as having not seriously ad- 
dressed ourselves to the consideration 
and passage of a bill which effectively, 
in many particulars at least, dealt with 
the difficult situations of many of our 
farmers. I do not believe we can get by 
with this kind of action. 

So far as I am concerned, I would not 
want to put myself in a position of in- 
viting a veto, inviting failure, inviting 
disaster, and inviting the disappoint- 
ment of the good people of this country, 
who are looking to Congress to bring 
something useful and workable out of a 
long discussion and consideration of this 
bill. I feel I would be doing just that if 
I voted for the amendment. Therefore, 
I certainly cannot even think of voting 
for an amendment which does little 
credit to the intelligence of the farmers 
of the country and the intelligence of 
the general public. They will see it for 
exactly what it is—a device which seeks 
to wink at the fact that we have heavy 
surpluses on hand, and which would 
raise the price supports to figures sub- 
stantially as they would exist if we had 
no surpluses at all. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator says 
“a device which seeks to wink.” Was 
the Agricultural Act of 1954 a device 
that sought to wink? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico, of course, 
seemed to think so, because he opposed 
set-asides. I did not, because I thought 
there was some basis for set-asides at 
that time. We were embarking upon a 
very serious and large program, and 
there were surpluses on hand which had 
been created during the Korean war, as 
a result of very strong appeals from the 
Government. We tried to set them 
aside, 

But now the set-aside has proved very 
clearly that it is not useful and is not 
giving us better prices at all. It has not 
done us any good in that regard. 

I heard the distinguished Senator say 
only the other day on the floor—and 
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I hope I do not misquote him—that the 
very existence of the surpluses, whether 
they were called set-asides or not, was 
what was causing the debacle in farm 
prices and the great difficulties for our 
farmers. 

I simply think we are kidding our- 
selves, and nobody else, for by this device 
we greatly increase the set-asides on not 
nearly so good a basis as existed when 
they were established in 1954, and invite 
upon ourselves the wrath of the people, 
who would say, with some justice, in my 
opinion, that by taking this step we had 
deliberately crucified a bill which still 
had many elements of strength in it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The situation in 
cotton was that we had 9 million bales 
and set aside 4 million. At present, we 
have 14 million bales. and propose to set 
aside 8 million. Why is that any 
shenanigan? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The first was an ef- 
fort to cope realistically with a condi- 
tion that had been promoted by a definite 
effort of the Government to invite and 
insist upon greater crops to deal with 
the Korean situation. No such situation 
as that faces us now. 

In addition to the fact that my dis- 
tinguished friend thought poorly of the 
program at that time and opposed it, 
I call his attention to the fact that it has 
been clearly proved by the history we 
have had under it up to this time, that 
it does not justify greater supports. To 
the contrary, it has launched us upon 
a program of even more calamitous 
prices for farmers. It has brought dis- 
aster to them. This would be just an ef- 
fort to again try to fool people who have 
been fooled once, and who I do not think 
will be fooled again. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I only seek to try 
to get a way whereby the surpluses can 
be disposed of. The Senator from Flor- 
ida knows very well that I have been 
urging the passage of a bill which would 
require the disposition of the surpluses 
in 4 or 5 years. I introduced on the first 
day of the session a bill to require the 
Secretary of Agriculture to come under 
the surplus disposal program. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I have commended 
my friend on that stand and would be 
ready to support him in it now. 

But I call the Senator’s attention to 
this fact: By putting all these bales of 
cotton and all these bushels of wheat 
into a set-aside, we are not making these 
commodities more available for sale, and 
are not by any means dealing realistical- 
ly with a program to require their sale, 
The distinguished Senator has, in ef- 
fect, said that, as I understood him a 
little while ago. He said he was not 
thinking of supporting the amendment 
because he thought it in itself would be 
good, but because he thought that in con- 
ference, with that language in the bill, 
the conferees would bring out a more 
mandatory program for surplus disposal. 
I tried to quote the Senator correctly, and 
if that is not correct I yield to him for a 
correction of my statement. 

Mr. ANDERSON. It is nearly correct. 
I said if this does not seem to accomplish 
it, then in conference, perhaps it could 
be accomplished, but if all effort fails, it 
will at least point up the situation and 
show we have accumulated five million 
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bales of cotton after the peak supposed- 
ly was reached after the Korean war. 
We have not exported the cotton. There 
apparently is no intent to export it un- 
til after Congress adjourned. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, may I 
have 2 more minutes? 

Mr. AIKEN. If the Senator will yield 
first, I wish to point out how ridiculous 
the proposals are in requiring the Secre- 
tary to set aside 9 or 10 million bales of 
cotton, when all the cotton owned by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation is 6,798,- 
000 bales. In other words, he is directed 
to go out and buy cotton to set aside. 
He is directed to set aside 800 million 
bushels of wheat. He could do that, be- 
cause the Commodity Credit Corporation 
owns 806 million bushels. 

This is ridiculous. I think it is worthy 
of a stronger word than that. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I do not think the 
Senator from New Mexico needs anyone 
to defend him, but first I wish to call at- 
tention to the fact that the figures have 
been reduced. Secondly, I point out 
that the Senator from New Mexico, in 
mentioning the large figures mentioned, 
in addition to the stocks already held, 
stocks on which loans have been made. 
That is perfectly compatible with figures 
which have been used on the floor. 

Mr. AIKEN. If anyone did not have 
interest enough to find out how much 
the Commodity Credit Corporation 
owned before putting the figures in the 
original amendment, I would say the 
amendment was not exactly an amend- 
ment to improve the farm economic sit- 
uation. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I do not care to make 
charges. We are all trying to make 
constructive suggestions. I know we are 
all tired. Some of us—and I may be 
one — are not thinking too clearly. From 
where I sit it looks as though this is an 
invitation to those who are invited to 
support the measure to accept respon- 
sibility for killing the pending measure, 
upon which we have spent thousands of 
man-hours, in the most serious effort 
made on any one bill since I have been 
a Member of the Senate. 

I would not feel that I had done my 
duty to my colleagues, or to my con- 
stituents, or to the public if I did not say 
that, in my opinion, this proposal does 
not have behind it the soundness of judg- 
ment which justifies our support of it. 
To the contrary, we are being invited to 
take a position which says we do not 
want any bill, because I feel that it is 
not a bill which will receive the approval 
of the President. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I do not think any 
Member of this body would question 
the motives of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. I certainly do 
not. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I do not, nor do I 
question the motives of the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. EASTLAND. They are very con- 
scientious, and have contributed greatly 
to agriculture. At the end of this cot- 
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sir year, there will be about 11 million 
es. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Exactly. 

Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I have yielded to the 
Benator from Mississippi. 

. EASTLAND. I am not in favor 
Feri the amendment of my friend from 
Minnesota, but I think both Senators 
are very conscientious, and both of 
them have rendered a real service to 
agriculture. 

Mr. HOLLAND. There is no question 
about that. 

In the closing hours of the debate, 
which has exhausted all of us—and 
probably the public is more exhausted 
than we are by our gyrations on the 
floor of the Senate—we are being asked 
to approve a provision which is poison 
to the bill, and which will not, after we 
get home and have a chance to survey 
what we have done, be the subject of 
pleasure or create any feeling of credit 
to those who support it. If I did not 
feel that way completely, I would not 
make this statement on the floor. 

I hope the amendment will not pre- 
vail, but will be voted down. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I was 
wondering if the Senator speaks from 
authentic information when he says this 
is poison and the end of the bill. I 
thought the principle of set-aside was 
established by the President’s recom- 
mendation a year or so ago, which re- 
sulted in the Agricultural Act of 1954. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It was; and for the 
purpose which I just stated, which was 
an allowance to the farmers for having 
in good faith brought about surpluses, 
which they did under urging from the 
Government to produce crops to meet 
the needs of the Korean period. That 
situation does not exist now, and for us 
to simply stand or sit here and try to 
wish out of existence enough bales of 
cotton to fill all the warehouses in the 
country will be to bring about a situa- 
tion in which the whole public will ques- 
tion the sincerity of those of us who 
worked so hard to bring out legislation. 
I could not retain my own self-respect 
without rising to say that I could not 
support the amendment, and I think it 
would be the height of unwisdom to do 
so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Has all the 
time been used? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

- Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I ask unani- 

mous consent that I may suggest the 
absence of a quorum, and that immedi- 
ately thereafter the Senate may pro- 
ceed to vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
have no objection to the quorum call, 
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but I think it may be advisable, in view 
of the fact that some Senators are ab- 
sent, that we have a minute or two on 
each side to make a statement. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I modify 
my request so that 3 minutes may be 
allowed on each side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Pulbright McNamara 
Allott George Millikin 
Anderson Goldwater Monroney 
Barkley Gore Morse 
Barrett Green Mundt 
Beall Hayden Murray 
Bender Hennings Neely 
Bennett Hickenlooper Neuberger 
Bible Hill O'Mahoney 
Bricker Holland Pastore 
Bridges Hruska Payne 

ush Humphrey Potter 
Butler Jackson Robertson 

yrd Jenner Russell 
Capehart Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Carison Johnston, S. C. Schoeppel 
Case, N. J. Kefauver Scott 
Case, S. Dak. Kennedy Smathers 
Chavez Kerr Smith, Maine 
Clements Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Cotton Kuchel Sparkman 
eit a = Beta 

nie nger ymington 
Dirksen Lehman Thurmond 
Douglas Long Thye 
Duff Magnuson Watkins 
Dworshak Malone Welker 
Eastland Mansfield Wiley 
Ellender Martin, Iowa Williams 
Ervin Martin, Pa Young 
Flanders McCarthy 
Frear McClellan 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 

McNamara in the chair). A quorum is 


present. 

The Chair understands that 3 minutes 
have been allotted to each side. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, does the Senator from Vermont 
desire that I yield time first? 

Mr. AIKEN. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 1 minute to the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Youne]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Dakota is recog- 
nized for 1 minute. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, we have 
already had no less than 16 imaginary 
vetoes of the bill by the President of 
the United States. I do not think the 
President will split hairs, as has been 
suggested here today; I think he will be 
fair. Secretary Benson has already 
promised the cotton farmers 86 or 87 
percent of parity. Ihave no objection to 
that; and I admire the Senators from 
the cotton States because they will stand 
up here and help the wheat farmers 
get fair treatment. Besides, the Sena- 
tors who represent the wheat farmers 
are mostly Republicans [laughter], and 
about the only way we can get help for 
the wheat farmers is through legislation 
of this kind. 

Mr. President, last year in the com- 
mittee I voted against the set-asides, 
and this year I voted against them. I 
objected to their being used as a de- 
vice to rig price supports. But that ap- 
parently is the sole purpose for which 
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the Secretary used them in the last 2 
years. I learned a lesson from Secre- 
tary Benson. If the only way we can 
get a halfway decent price support for 
the wheat farmers is through rigging 
the set-asides, as the Secretary has been 
doing, then I think we are completely 


Mr. EKNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the Senator from 
Vermont. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont is recognized for 
3 minutes. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I have 
heard the comments relating to the 
President of the United States and to 
the Secretary of Agriculture which have 
been spoken on this floor tonight. I 
wish to say that the Secretary has car- 
ried out the letter of the law. The Presi- 
dent in 1954 had the good sense not to 
ask that the entire stock of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation be set aside. 
He asked to have from 400 million to 500 
million bushels of wheat set aside, and 
from 3 million to 4 million bales of cot- 
ton set aside. 

Mr. President, 3 million bales of cot- 
ton were set aside. Five hundred mil- 
lion bushels of wheat—the maximum 
amount—were set aside. The Secretary 
was authorized to deduct from those set- 
asides only the amounts needed for cer- 
tain purposes: donations, sales, or other 
disposition for disaster or other relief 
purposes outside the United States, pur- 
suant to and subject to the limitations of 
title II of the Agricultural Trade Devel- 
opment and Assistance Act of 1954; sale 
or barter, including barter for strategic 
materials, to develop new or expanded 
markets for American agricultural com- 
modities; donation to school-lunch pro- 
grams; transfer to the national stock- 
pile; donation, sale, or other disposition 
for research, experimental, or educa- 
tional purposes; and donation, sale, or 
other disposition for disaster relief pur- 
poses. That is what has brought about 
the reduction in the set-asides. 

We now have 2,605,645 bales left, of 
the original 3 million bales of cotton set 
aside. The other bales have been used 
for barter or for relief. We have, out 
of the 500 million bushels of wheat orig- 
inally set aside, 411,107,605 bushels left. 
The rest has been used for relief pur- 
poses and for assistance in foreign coun- 
tries, as was required by law. The Pres- 
ident never requested anything as ridic- 
ulous as this amendment. The Secre- 
er has complied absolutely with the 

W. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California has 1 minute 
remaining. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute to the Senator from 
Florida (Mr. HolLLaxnI. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I have 
concluded my remarks, If the Senator 
from California wishes to yield back the 
time, that will be satisfactory to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
83 from Texas has 2 minutes re- 

maining. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 2 minutes to the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico {Mr. 
ANDERSON]. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, how 
have we gotten into our present posi- 
tion? In January 1954, the President 
of the United States sent to the Congress 
a message in which he said that, in order 
to make the program effective, the sur- 
pluses existing when the new program 
went into operation must be insulated 
from the normal channels of trade, and 
must be devoted to special uses. I could 
cite the rest of it; but he was telling us 
that these surpluses should be put aside. 

Secretary Benson said, in a speech on 
March 5 of this year: 

A year and a half ago Congress passed the 
Agricultural Act of 1954, which moved 
toward a more realistic use of the essential 
tools of price support. But the Agricultural 
Act of 1954 is smothered beneath the sur- 
pluses accumulated under past 90 percent 
price support programs. 


We are here today, realizing that that 
smothering still exists. When this act 
came before the Congress in 1954 we had 
a surplus of 9 million bales of cotton. 
Today we have a surplus of 14 million 
bales. This amendment proposes to raise 
the set-aside by 4 million bales, instead 
of 5 million bales. 

When Congress previously dealt with 
the question of wheat, we had a surplus 
of 500 million bushels. Today we have 
a surplus of 1 billion bushels. 

Have not the facts changed? If we 
follow the recommendations made, what 
is wrong with such action? 

I have tried constantly to support the 
agricultural policy which the President 
has announced; but the one thing that 
condemns both the 75-90 percent sup- 
ports and the flat, rigid 90 percent price 
supports is the fact that, as the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has said, they are 
smothered under the pile of surpluses. 

We may be uncertain about other 
things, but we know that if we want to 
strike one blow for the farmer we should 
start to move the surpluses. That would 
help him. If the surpluses are set aside 
so that we cannot avoid them we shall 
know where they are and we shall deal 
with them. Once before we swept them 
under the rug. There was no debate to 
prove that the surpluses had to be dis- 
posed of. This time we are insisting 
that there be disposition of the sur- 
pluses; and I think there should be. In 
my opinion this amendment would help 
toward disposition of the surpluses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New Mexico 
has expired. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
KNOWLAND] has 1 minute remaining. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time, and 
ask for a negative vote on the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All re- 
maining time has been yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY ], as modified. 
On this question the yeas and nays have 
ey ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Connecticut IMr. 
PURTELL] is necessarily absent and, if 
present and voting, he would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives] is absent because of illness, and if 
present and voting, he would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yYeas 50, 
nays 44, as follows: 


YEAS—50 
Anderson mil Monroney 
Barkley Humphrey liorse 
Bible Jackson Mundt 
Case, S. Dak. Johnson, Tex. Murray 
Chavez Johnston, S. C. Neely 
Clements Kefauver Neuberger 
Daniel Kennedy O'Mahoney 
Douglas Kerr Pastore 
Ellender Laird Russell 
Ervin Langer Scott 
Frear Smathers 
Fulbright Long Sparkman 
George Magnuson Symington 
Gore Thurmond 
Green McCarthy Thye 
Hayden McClellan Young 
Hennings 

NAYS—44 
Aiken Curtis Martin, Pa 
Allott Dirksen 
Barrett Duft 
Beall Dworshak Potter 
Bender Eastland Robertson 
Bennett Flanders Saltonstall 
Bricker Goldwater Schoeppel 
Bridges Hickenloo Smith, 
Bush Holland Smith, N. J 
Butler Hruska Stennis 
Byrd Jenner Watkins 
Capehart Knowland W. 
Carlson Kuchel Wiley 
Case, N. J. Malone Williams 
Cotton Martin, Iowa 

NOT VOTING—2 
Ives Purtell 


So Mr. Humpnrey’s amendment, as 
modified, was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate reconsider 
the vote by which the Humphrey amend- 
ment was as modified, was agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota to lay on the table 
the motion of the Senator from Texas. 

The motion to Iay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
open to further amendment. If there 
is no further amendment to be of- 
fered—— 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The junior Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS], for him- 
self and the senior Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. EAsTLAx DI, the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. THurmonp], 
and the Senators from Alabama [Mr. 
HILL and Mr. SPARKMAN], offer an 
amendment, to insert at the proper place 
in the bill the following: 

COTTON—SMALL FAEM ALLOTMENTS 

Src. 403. (a) Section 344 (b) of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amend- 
ed, is amended by tnserting before the period 
at the end thereof a colon and the following: 
“Provided, That there is hereby Were 
a national acreage reserve consisting 
100,000 acres which shall be in addition to 
the national acreage allotment; and such re- 
serve shall be apportioned to the States on 
the basis of their needs for additional acre- 
age for establishing minimum farm allot- 
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ments under subsection (f) (1), as deter- 
mined by the Secretary without regard to 
State and county acreage reserves (except 
that the amount apportioned to Nevada shall 
be 1,000 acres), and the additional acreage 
so apportioned to the State shall be appor- 
tioned to the counties on the same basis 
and added to the county acreage allotment 
for apportionment to farms pursuant to sub- 
section (f) of this section (except that no 
part of such additional acreage shall be used 
to increase the county reserve above 15 per- 
cent of the county allotment determined 
without regard to such additional acreage). 
Additional acreage apportioned to a State 
for any year under the foregoing proviso 
shall not be taken into account in estab- 
lishing future State acreage allotments. 
Needs for additional acreage under the fore- 
going proviso and under the last proviso in 
subsection (e) shall be determined as though 
allotments were first computed without re- 
gard to subsection (f) (1).“ 

(b) Section 344 (e) of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended by inserting before the period at 
the end thereof a colon and the following: 


“Provided further, That if the additional 


acreage allocated to a State under the proviso 
in subsection (b) is less than the require- 
ments as determined by the Secretary for 
establishing minimum farm allotments for 
the State under subsection (f) (1), the acre- 
age reserved by the State committee under 
this subsection shall be not less than the 
smaller of (1) the remaining acreage so de- 
termined to be required for establishing 
minimum farm allotments or (2) 3 percent of 
the State acreage allotment; and the acreage 
which the State committee is required to 
reserve under this proviso shall be allocated 
to counties on the basis of their needs for 
additional acreage for establishing minimum 
farm allotments under subsection (f) (1), 
and added to the county acreage allotment 
for apportionment to farms pursuant to sub- 
section (f) of this section (except that no 
part of such additional acreage shall be used 
to increase the county reserve above 15 per- 
cent of the county allotment determined 
without regard to such additional acreages) .” 

(c) Section 344 (f) of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, is amended 
by changing paragraph (1) to read as 
follows: 

“(1) Insofar as such acreage is available, 
there shall be allotted the smaller of the 
following: (A) 4 acres; or (b) the highest 
number of acres planted to cotton in any 
year of such 3-year period.” 

(d) The first sentence of section 344 (f) 
(6) of such act is amended to read as fol- 
lows: “Notwithstanding the provisions of 
paragraph (2) of this subsection, if the 
county committee recommends such action 
and the Secretary determined that such ac- 
tion will result in a more equitable distribu- 
tion of the county allotment among farms 
in the county, the remainder of the county 
acreage allotment (after making allotments 
as provided in paragraph (1) of this subsec- 
tion) shall be allotted to farms other than 
farms to which an allotment has been made 
under paragraph (1) (B) of this subsection 
so that the allotment to each farm under this 
paragraph together with the amount of the 
allotment of such farm under paragraph (1) 
(A) of this subsection shall be a prescribed 
percentage (which percentage shall be the 
same for all such farms in the county) of the 
average acreage planted to cotton on the 
farm during the 3 years immediately preced- 
ing the year for which such allotment is de- 
termined, adjusted as may be necessary for 
abnormal conditions affecting plantings dur- 
ing such 3-year period: Provided, That the 
county committee may in its discretion limit 
any farm acreage allotment established un- 
der the provisions of this paragraph for any 
year to an acreage not in excess of 50 percent 
of the cropland on the farm, as determined 
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pursuant to the provisions of paragraph (2) 
of this subsection: Provided further, That 
any part of the county acreage allotment not 
apportioned under this paragraph by reason 
of the initial application of such 50 percent 
limitation shall be added to the county acre- 
age reserve under paragraph (3) of this sub- 
section and shall be available for the pur- 
poses specified therein.” 

(e) The amendments made by this section 
shall be effective only with respect to 1957 
and 1958 crops. 


Mr. STENNIS. I modify the amend- 
ment on line 4, by striking out the words 
“an amount” and inserting in lieu there- 
of the words “100,000 acres.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor may modify his amendment. 

Mr. STENNIS. And additionally, on 
lines 5 and 6, by striking out the words 
“equal to one per centum of such na- 
tional acreage allotment.” 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, STENNIS. I yield myself 15 min- 
utes. I am very happy to yield to the 
Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does the amend- 
ment take one acre away from the 
States that we discussed the other day? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
New Mexico asks whether it takes any 
acreage from the States that are in- 
volved in the so-called small farms pro- 
vision. The answer is it does not take 
away one acre from any State. 

Mr. ANDERSON. So in effect it is an 
increase of 100,000 acres in the total na- 
tional allotment, and charges nothing 
against the States of Arizona, Texas, or 
California? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. It takes away no acreage from 
any State. It merely adds the round 
number of 100,000 acres to the present 
national allotment. It does not disturb 
the history of the acreage allotments or 
the history for future years. 

Mr. ANDERSON. How has the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi protected the his- 
torical situation so that the 100,000 acres 
will in no way affect the history? Is 
there specific language in the amend- 
ment to that effect? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes; there is specific 
language in the amendment. That 
point is expressly covered. It is the 
same language contained in the present 
law. It is language which is well under- 
stood. The sole purpose of this acreage 
is to bring the very small farmer up to 
the smaller of 4 acres, or the largest 
acreage planted to cotton in the last 
3 preceding years. It is a very small 
farm amendment, and can be used only 
for that purpose. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Did the Senator in 
any way take care of the situation in 
the State of Nevada, to which reference 
was made the other day? Nevada needs 
a cotton gin. Farmers in Nevada are 
hauling cotton all the way to Arden, 
Calif. That is an imposition on those 
farmers. I see on the floor both Sena- 
tors from Nevada. 

Mr. STENNIS. As the amendment is 
written, that provision was not included 
in the amendment, but the Senator 
from Mississippi is entirely willing to 
include such an amendment. I think 
it has merit, I did not have an oppor- 
tunity to confer with the Senator from 
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New Mexico, although we had conferred 
on it previously. I have the necessary 
language before me, and I shall be very 
glad to offer it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I should like to say 
to the senior Senator from Nevada that 
for years I have sought to make the cot- 
ton operation in the State of Nevada a 
self-sufficient one, so that Nevada can 
maintain one cotton gin. Five hundred 
acres would just about make the differ- 
bi between having it and not having 

Mr. STENNIS. That point has been 
debated on the floor. I modify the 
amendment further by adding the 
words “except that the amount appor- 
tioned to Nevada shall be 500 acres.” 

ADDITIONAL ACREAGE—ECONOMIC UNIT FOR 

NEVADA COTTON GIN 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. I should like to say 
that we now have about 2,500 acres. I 
am advised that to have an economic 
cotton operation would require about 
4,000 acres. Therefore, I should like to 
offer a further amendment to increase 
the allotment from 500 acres to 1,500 
acres. 

After consultation, I offer an amend- 
ment to change the 500-acre figure sug- 
gested by the Senator from Mississippi 
to 1,000 acres. That would give us 3,500 
acres, which I am informed will be suf- 
ficient for an economic cotton gin op- 
eration, 

Mr. STENNIS. This is on a tem- 
porary basis, and applies only for the 
years 1957 and 1958. I call that fact to 
the attention of the Senator from 
Nevada. 

Mr. MALONE. If the Senator from 
Mississippi will further yield. The time 
can be extended in 1957 or 1958. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 1 minute in order to ask a 
question of the Senator from Mississippi. 
I am somewhat confused, Mr. President. 
The language which the distinguished 
Senator seeks to amend has been stricken 
from the bill. It is no longer in the bill. 

Mr. STENNIS. I had understood that 
an amendment could be prepared to be 
inserted at the proper place and offered 
in lieu of the language already stricken 
from the bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The amendment 
which was read from the desk provided 
that after the quotation mark at the 
end of line 8 certain language would be 
inserted; and the language which the 
Senator seeks to amend has been 
stricken. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
very muth. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment may be in- 
serted at the proper place in the bill and 
that the language be that of the amend- 
ment as submitted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield to me 
out of my own time? 
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Mr. STENNIS, I shall be very happy 
to yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I understand, the 
amendment provides an additional 100,- 
600 acres over and above the national 
acreage allotment for cotton. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is cor- 
rect; the aHotment of 1957 and 1958. 

Mr. ELLENDER. And that 100,000 
acres will be allocated to small farmers? 

Mr. STENNIS. Exclusively. 

Mr. ELLENDER. On the basis of need? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. It will be used exclusively for 
those described small farmers, and in 
the States based on need. 

Mr. ELLENDER. And this will be in 
addition to what the States themselves 
will provide for small farmers out of the 
State reserves; is that correct? 

Mr. STENNIS. This special provision 
will be used exclusively for that purpose, 
to take care of the small farmers. An 
estimate has been made as to how much 
will go to each State, but it is all based 
on the percentage of need in relation to 
the entire picture. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I am fa- 
miliar with the revised amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Mississippi, 
and I, for one, have no objection what- 
ever to the language being added to the 
bill. 

Furthermore, I wish to take this op- 
portunity to say that regardless of what 
happens to the measure before us—and 
the outlook is not too promising at this 
time, as we all must recognize—I think 
there will be a good cotton program this 
year and that we will recover some of 
our Jost world markets for cotton. If 
that is accomplished, the cotton growers 
of the South will be indebted te the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi and his senior col- 
league for their steadfast work in behalf 
of the cotton farmers of this country. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Vermont. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. This amendment 
would not take acreage away from any 
other State. It is simply an addition for 
the benefit of small farmers? 

Mr. STENNIS. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. May I say, fur- 
ther, that the Senator has steadfastly 
urged this kind of legislation, as I recall, 
in the committee, and I should like to 
commend him. I think he is again per- 
forming a great service for his people and 
for the small farmers of the Nation. 

Mr. STENNIS. IT thank the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. The Senator has time 
and again used the phrase “small farm- 
ers.” Does that refer to those who have 
4 acres or less? 

Mr. STENNIS. It applies exclusively 
to that group. 
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Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I voted 
in favor of the amendment the other day 
under more or less of a misapprehen- 
sion. I did not realize that in voting for 
the amendment I was helping to penalize 
the small farmer, the man who, I think, 
above all, should be protected and en- 
couraged, I am very glad indeed to have 
the opportunity, at least to an extent, of 
rectifying the effect of my vote, and I 
wish to thank the Senator from Missis- 
sippi for offering his amendment. I 
think he has rendered a fine service. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
very much, and I appreciate his fine 
sentiments of support. 

Mr. President, in line 10, I modify the 
language by changing the number of 500 
acres to 1,000 aeres; to take care of a 
special situation, 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor will state it. 

Mr. KENOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
have no objection to taking up the House 
bill, striking out all after the enacting 
clause, and substituting the text of the 
Senate bill, as amended; but I wish to 
preserve the parliamentary situation, so 
that before final passage, we may have a 
division of time for such remarks as Sen- 
ators may care to make on the bill itself. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, that 
is provided for under the unanimous- 
consent agreement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no objection, the Senate will proceed to 
the consideration of the House bill; and, 
under the unanimous-conmsent agree- 
ment, the bill will be amended by strik- 
ing out all after the enacting clause and 
inserting the text of the Senate bill, as 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the _ amended 


Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I wish 
especially to thank the Senator from 
Mississippi for that modification. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I, too, wish 
to add my word of thanks and apprecia-_ 
tion to the Senator from Mississippi for 
his action in this very fine cause and for 
his recognition of the needs of Nevada, 
I echo the sentiments of my colleague. 

Mr. STENNIS. I hope it will meet the 
situation. 

Mr, President, I do not care to use any 
more time unless some Senator has a 
question to ask me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the modified amendment offered 
by the Senator from Mississippi is agreed 
to. 

The bill is open to further amendment. 
If there be no further amendment, the 
question is on the engrossment and third 


„ ELLENDER. Mr, President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor will state it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I understand, 
under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, a motion is now in order to proceed 
to the consideration of the House bill; 
is that correct? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. ELLEN DER. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed ta con- 
sider House bill 12. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be stated by title, for the information of 
the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
12) to amend the Agricultural Act of 
1949, as amended, with respect to price 
supports for basic commodities and milk, 
and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of House bill12. Thirty minutes 
will be allowed on @ side in connection 
with the motion. 


The Chair hears no objection, and it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, as I 
understand, we are now considering the 
House bill with the Senate amendment 
inserted as a substitute for the text of 
the House bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor is correct. 

Under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, the amendment is deemed to be 

engrossed, and the House bill, as 
amended, read the third time. 

The question is on the passage of the 
House bill, as amended. The proponents 
of the bill have 39 minutes remaining, 
and those who oppose the bill have 76 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 15 minutes to the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AIKEN]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Vermont is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, as this bill 
now stands, it would demoralize our farm 
economy. 

I make this statement. with a keen 
feeling of disappointment. Many farm- 
ers have been caught in a cost-price 
squeeze. 

They have looked to this body for con- 
structive action. 

The Senate has been debating this 
measure for almost a month, 

Before that, the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture spent many months in de- 
liberation, and traveled many thousand 
miles. 

The executive branch has developed a 
constructive program. 

This program should be written into 
law at the earliest possible moment, so 
that we need not spend another year 
under the shadow of a $9 billion accumu- 
lation of farm products. 

It would be better to continue under 
the present law than to adopt the tor- 
tured and battered bill which is now be- 
fore us. 

The bill has been warped and emas- 
culated beyond any visible resemblance 
to the program recommended by the 
President. 

It scarcely resembles the bill reported 
by the committee 5 weeks ago. 


1956 


More than 100 amendments have been 
offered, of which about half have been 
approved. 

No farm legislation within my memory 
has had so much outward appeal and 
so many inward conflicts. 

We claim to be reluctant to surrender 
authority. 

Nevertheless, the bill delegates vir- 
tually all our authority regarding the 
wheat program to the big wheat farmers 
and to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The bill contains a formula which 
raises the level of price support for grain 
sorghum by 30 percent in some counties, 
and lowers it in others. 

It would completely distort the normal 
geographical pattern of prices. 

The bill abandons parity as a principle. 
Parity becomes a statistical stairway to 
the promised land. The bill turns dairy 
farmers back to the dark days of 1953 
and early 1954, when butter pushed the 
Russians off the front page of American 
newspapers. 

It would impede our progress in re- 
capturing traditional markets for milk 
products. 

This hill recognizes the popularity of 
the soil bank, but to the coattails of the 
soil bank are attached a number of un- 
wise proposals, heretofore rejected. 

There were at least five major provi- 
sions in the bill which would have made 
it contrary to the best interests of farm- 
ers prior to today’s action. 

If these were deleted, the bill could 
well fulfill the hopes our farmers have 
for it. 

DOMESTIC PARITY PLAN FOR WHEAT 

The bill contains an amendment 
which would hurt the small wheat farm- 
ers. 

The small operators, about half the 
total number, presently can grow up to 
15 acres of wheat without penalty. 

As it now stands, the bill would sad- 
dle these small farmers with redtape, 
reduce their incomes, and deny them 
any voice in the program. 

What redress would they have? 

They cannot vote in the referendum. 

They could write to their Senators, 
whose response would be that the mat- 
ter had been turned over to the big 
wheat farmers and to the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

They could write to the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

The Secretary’s response would be 
that he was instructed by Congress to 
give heed to the big operators, not the 
small ones. 

The bill provides that the big wheat 
farmers can vote themselves a price 
which is about twice the level at which 
free wheat is moving in world trade. 

Corn farmers will protest the exces- 

sive amounts of feed wheat dumped on 
them by this program. 

Consumers would protest at the in- 
creased price for breadstuffs. 

Priendly foreign nations would object 
to the disruption of their own economy. 

But all these things need not alarm 
the Senate, because we have designated 
the Secretary of Agriculture to referee 
the conflict between the corngrower 
and the wheatgrower, and we would 
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have abdicated our responsibility for 
prices at home or in foreign trade. 

If this provision shall become law, it 
will be a long step toward fragmenta- 
tion of the national interest. 

Let us be honest about the domestic 
parity plan for wheat. 

It will mortally hurt the small wheat- 
grower. 

It will break the prices for feed grain. 

Exports will not increase appreciably. 

We are already exporting nearly to 
the maximum. 

Government controls will increase 
rather than diminish. 

‘There will still be support prices, acre- 
age allotments, Government storage, 
and export subsidies. 

Besides, there will be wheat certifi- 
cates, domestic food allotments, and a 
host of regulatory devices. 

The burden would fall most heavily 
on low-income families and small 


erous—concept 
The proposal would divide wheat farmers 
and corn farmers into warring camps. 
The corngrower will not willingly per- 
mit his economy to be harmed for the 
benefit of the big wheatgrowers. 
We cannot solve problems simply by 
shifting them from one group to another, 
TWO-PRICE PLAN FOR RICE 


In the bill is another feature which 
has survived almost a month of debate, 
namely, the two-price plan for rice. 

Mr. President, there are less than 
30,000 rice farmers in the United States. 
About one-half of 1 percent of our 
farmers produce rice. This basic com- 
modity brings in about eight-tenths of 
1 percent of our farm income. Yet rice 
takes up 20 percent of the space in 
S. 3183. 

For every producer of rice there are 
more than 5,000 rice consumers in this 
ecuntry. 

Biggest rice consumers are the people 
with low incomes and large families. 

The bill would provide the machinery 
to transfer nickels and dimes from the 
many to the few. 

This program would mean more con- 
trols, rather than fewer. Enforcement 
problems would be complex. 

We would risk our friendly relation- 
ships with Burma and Thailand, rela- 
tionships which are vitally important 
and are already strained. 

The rice proposal risks what is vital 
in order to win that which is fleeting. 
It pits the special interest against the 
national interest. Its advocates are con- 
centrated and its opposition is diffused. 

The proposal is immature, and its pas- 
sage would be untimely. 

DUAL PARITY 

Parity is figured by the Department of 
Agriculture for about 160 commodities. 

The bill before us specifies that for just 
4 of them—peanuts, wheat, corn, and 
cotton—parity must be figured 2 ways, 
and that the higher of the 2 methods 
must prevail. 

If modernized parity is right for rice, 
tobacco, soybeans, hogs, lemons, eueum- 
bers, pine gum, pomegranates, and 150 
mas pe pa a , why is it not right for 
Ww 
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If old parity is right for peanuts, 
wheat, corn, and cotton, why is it not 
right for pine gum and peppermint oil? 

The shift proposed in the law would 
boost parity prices of the four commodi- 
ties by the following amounts: 


These commodities are now all 
heavy supply, except edible peanuts. 

To the extent that we artificially raise 
prices we will stimulate production, re- 
duce consumption, increase stocks, lower 
free market prices, and reduce the 
amount that farmers can produce. 

The intent of the provision seems to 
be, frankly, to raise support prices. For 
this the parity concept is violated. In- 
deed, this dual approach destroys the 
=, usefulness of the parity concept it- 
self. 

High quality peanuts of the Virginia 
type are selling for $50 per ton over the 
support level. 

Let dual parity be written into the law 
and the price of peanuts will soon drop 
to the support level. 

There are more direct and more honest 
ways to raise support prices. 

Why not a formula which ties the price 
of peanuts to the batting average of 
Washington Nationals or the New York 
Yankees, whichever is higher? And we 


consumed in all ball parks. G 

Why not a formula which makes the 
price of cotton inversely proportional to 
the mule population? 

This should insure a steady rise for 
cotton. 

The possibilities in this field are in- 
finite. 

I come now to the subject of manda- 
tory supports for feed grains. I hope 
Senators from the sorghum-growing 
areas will listen to what I have to say 
on this subject. 

Early in the voting, the Senate 
adopted an amendment which made 
price supports mandatory for feed grains 
at a level related to corn. The full sig- 
nificance of this amendment is not yet 
evident. But the specialists in the De- 
partment of Agriculture have examined 
it, and have some interesting results to 
report. 


In New Mexico, the support level for 
the 1956 crop of grain sorghum, as pres- 
ently announced, would be $1.67 per 
hundred pounds. The amendment 
would raise it to $1.97, an increase of 
18 percent. 

In El Paso County, Tex., the already 
announced level of price support is 
81.51. 

The amendment would raise it to 
$1.92, an increase of 27 percent. 

In San Mateo County, Calif., the al- 
ready announced level of price support 
is $2.44. 

The amendment would lower it to 
$2.12. 

But, of course, the already announced 
rate, being higher, is the one which 
would apply for 1956. 
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Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I may say also for the 
benefit of my friend, the Senator from 
Texas, that his sorghum amendment 
will lower the price supports for sor- 
ghum along the Galveston coast. 

Mr. DANIEL, Mr. President, will the 


Senator yield? 
I have only a limited 


Mr, AIKEN. 
amount of time. 

Mr. DANIEL. Would not the Senator 
yield simply for the purpose of acknowl- 
edging that the amendment provides 
that in no way shall the support price 
be lower than the price at which it has 
already been fixed? 

Mr. AIKEN. Oh, yes. The already 
announced price is the one which 
would apply for 1956. 

The amendment would result in sup- 
port levels on adjourning farms in ad- 
joining counties which differed 25 per- 
cent from one another. 

This would be true in spite of the fact 
that the conditions of eligibility for 
price support would be identical, that no 
differences in the support level had pre- 
viously existed, and that market prices 
were the same in the two counties. 

For 1957, supports would be condi- 
tioned on what happened to the corn 
program. The corn farmers would vote 
on this, but the producers of other feed 
grains could not vote. And those feed- 
grain producers in States adversely af- 
fected by the new formula would have no 
previously announced support level to 
protect them, as they do in 1956. 

There is a normal geographic pattern 
for corn prices, with prices lowest in the 
surplus area. There are geographic 
price patterns for the other feed grains, 
and the surplus areas differ as to loca- 
tion. To require uniform price support 
levels among these various feed grains 
will have disastrous effects. 

Grain sorghums will pile up in the 
Southwest, oats will clog the elevators in 
Minnesota, and more corn bins will dot 
the Iowa landscape. Feed grain will not 
flow among different geographic regions 
as it should. 

Furthermore, the amendment re- 
quires detailed crop history on many 
farms on which we now have no data— 
farms on which 1956 crops are already 
being planted. 

This provision as it now stands can- 
not be made operative in 1956, and if it 
were it would work havoc with the feed 
grain—livestock economy. It is a hastily 
contrived piece of legislation. To send 
the bill to conference with this provision 
in it reflects no credit to this body, 

BOOST IN DAIRY PRICE SUPPORTS 


One of the brighter spots in American 
agriculture is the dairy business. Not 
everything is as we would like it, true 
enough, but things are improving. Pro- 
duction and consumption are coming 
into better balance. 

During the past year, numbers of milk 
cows decreased 1 percent, consumption 
of milk increased 5 percent, per capita 
consumption of butter increased 2 per- 
cent, milk prices increased 1 percent, 
feed prices declined 7 percent, farm in- 
come from the sale of milk increased 2 
percent. 
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Stocks of CCC-owned butter, which 
stood at 466 million pounds in 1954, and 
250 million pounds a year ago, are down 
to almost nothing now. Government 
purchases have dropped. 

In the marketing year 1953-54, the 
equivalent of 11 billion pounds of milk 
was acquired. In 1954-55 the figure was 
5.7 billion pounds, and in 1955-56, pur- 
chases will be about 5 billion pounds. 
The American Dairy Association has in- 
creased its expenditures for milk pro- 
motion from $2 million to $642 million. 
These efforts are paying off. 

Now comes S. 3183 with a provision 
that turns us back toward the depressing 
days of 1953 and 1954. The bill as it 
stands requires an increase of 10 cents 
per hundred pounds in the present level 
of price support for manufactured milk, 
from $3.15 to $3.25 a hundred pounds, 
It will boost the minimum level of price 
support for manufactured milk from 
$2.88 to $3.25. 

In other words, the supports would be 
boosted above present levels, and there 
would be no opportunity to lower them, 
even though supply might increase or 
demand might diminish. It will freeze 
a parity relationship which is already 
badly out of date, and will become more 
so. It will discourage the dairy industry 
from its valiant and successful efforts to 
promote consumption of dairy products. 
Why try to sell milk in the commercial 
market when Uncle Sam stands ready to 
pay more than the trade will pay? 

In House Document No. 57, 84th Con- 
gress, we have a technical study of the 
probable effect of changes now embodied 
in S. 3183. According to this House docu- 
ment, there would be a further increase 
in milk production of about 600 million 
pounds a year. ; 

Milk consumption would fall about a 
billion pounds below what it would other- 
wise be. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator has expired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 10 additional minutes to the Sena- 
tor from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr President, Govern- 
ment costs for the dairy program, which 
during the last year of record totaled 
$440 million, would rise by approximately 
$75 million. 

These are figures from House Docu- 
ment No. 57. 

The results of enacting this provision 
might seem advantageous to those dairy- 
men who are shortsighted. But those 
who are farsighted or have normal vi- 
sion will recognize the same old siren 
song that let their ship onto the rocks 
before. 

Mr. President, we have an agricultural 
law on the books which is fundamental- 
ly sound. It is presently smothered with 
the mistakes of the past. The soil bank 
is intended to clear away the debris, so 
that this sound law can operate. The 
soil bank, as now embodied in Senate bill 
3183, has become encumbered with un- 
wise provisions which defeat its very 
purpose. 

If Senate bill 3183 becomes law we 
shall be spending a billion dollars to de- 
crease our surplus and another billion to 
pile it higher. What we would do with 
our right hand we would undo with our 
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left. We have been using temporary pal- 
liatives to rescue agriculture for a con- 
siderable number of years. And during 
this time the patient’s health has stead- 
ily grown worse. 

If the unwise provisions of Senate bill 
3183 had been left out of the bill we 
could have in operation in 1956 a pro- 
gram that would take farmers out from 
under the crushing surplus burden and 
greatly increase their income. In fact, 
it is conceivable that American farmers 
could have the best year in our agricul- 
tural history. 

Now we have to rely upon the confer- 
ence committees to undo the ill-advised 
action of the Senate. Whatever is done, 
however, should be done quickly. We 
have already delayed too long. 

Presumably, House and Senate con- 
ferees will consider this bill. It is my 
earnest hope that the results of their 
considerations will be such that a sound 
and acceptable bill, minus the objection- 
able features to which I have referred, 
will quickly be sent to the President’s 
desk for his approval. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 4 minutes to the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Youna]. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, the agri- 
culture bill, which the Senate is about 
to consider in its final form, I think is 
a pretty good bill. It is not all that 
farmers need, but it is a step forward. 
There is no 90-percent support provi- 
sion in it, and I think 90-percent sup- 
ports are completely justified. It will 
provide a little increase in price sup- 
ports of from 5 to 10 percent. To that 
extent it will give farmers some relief. 
The big wheat farmers of the Nation 
will, of course, be disappointed that they 
now have a $100,000 limitation on the 
amounts of price supports they can re- 
ceive, They will be disappointed, too, 
because they liked a bill such as the 
Aiken Act of 1948. 

The soil-bank provision as proposed 
by the President is now in the bill. The 
Senate gave him all he asked for, and 
I think more, too. It certainly is as 
liberal as it possibly can be in all re- 
spects. 

Senators are laughing. I do not think 
it is a laughing matter, Mr. President, 
because everything the President asked 
for is in the bill, plus an authorization 
to go further. 

One disappointment, so far as the ad- 
ministration is concerned, is the manda- 
tory provision of the soil bank. The 
administration wanted it completely 
voluntary. The adoption of the Hol- 
land amendment makes it mandatory 
now, at least in part of its application. 
I think that is a disappointment to the 
administration. Certainly, Secretary 
Benson did everything he possibly could 
do to oppose any mandatory provision. 

There will be a little relief for the 
dairy farmer. Price supports will be 
raised 5 percent. That will particularly 
help the dairy farmers in the Midwest. 
Certainly 5 percent is not going to wreck 
the dairy price-support program, par- 
ticularly when the top price support 
will be only 80 percent of parity. 

Next year feed grains will get about a 
5 percent increase in supports. That will 
be considerably below what supports for 
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feed grains were 2 or 3 years ago. They 
will, however, still have to be at a level 
5 percent below that established for 
corn. Certainly there is nothing un- 
reasonable about this small increase in 
feed-grain supports. 

The two-price system on the domestic 
parity plan for wheat is now in the bill 
substantially as proposed by the National 
Grange, the second largest farm organ- 
ization, and the National Wheat Growers 
Association. Two-thirds of the wheat 
farmers will have to approve the plan be- 
fore it can go into effect. It also will have 
to have the approval of the Secretary 
of Agriculture. So all of the derogatory 
statements about the domestic parity 
plan certainly are not true. Two-thirds 
of the wheat farmers will not approve 
an unreasonable price-support program. 
Even after two-thirds of the wheat 
farmers approve, the Secretary does not 
have to accept it unless he wants to. 

I hope the conferees will make some 
improvements in the bill. Not too much 
is needed. For the time being, at least, 
we have rid ourselves of one of the most 
unreasonable parity formulas which has 
ever been written into a farm bill. It 
uses as its major provision in determin- 
ing parity the average price be received 
over the previous 10-year period. If 
there had been a depression for 10 years, 
the average price of that period would 
become the fair price for the next 10 
years. Is there anything reasonable 
about a provision like that? 

That is the reason why dairy farmers 
all over the Nation, when we held hear- 
ings last fall, disapproved of it. The 
wheat farmers disapproved of it. The 
cotton farmers. disapproved of it. I 
shall vote for the passage of the bill. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from California is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, as 
minority floor leader, I intend to vote to 
send the bill to conference. 

I believe the bill has been encumbered 
with a great many unwise provisions. I 
am very hopeful that the conference 
committee will be able to make improve- 
ments in the bill. I certainly hope so. 

The parliamentary situation is just 
this: The House of Representatives has 
passed one version of the bill; the Senate 
has passed another version. We have 
substituted the text of the Senate bill 
for the text of the House bill, after the 
enacting clause of the House bill. Under 
the parliamentary situation, the bill now 
goes ta conference. I think we may have 
a reasonable hope that—inasmuch as the 
conferees will be interested in the prob- 
lems of the American farmer—the con- 
ferees will try to work out a satisfactory 
measure, one which ultimately can be- 
come the law, after being approved by 
the President of the United States. I 
sincerely hope the conferees will act in 
that way. In any event, from the parlia- 
mentary point of view, after the conferees 
meet, the conference report will be sent 
to the House and to the Senate. At that 
time, we shall know whether the con- 
ferees have accomplished that objective, 
which all of us desire. If they have not, 
the House and Senate will have an op- 
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portunity to pass upon the conference 
report on that basis. At that time, ac- 
cording to the judgment of Congress, we 
ean determine whether, in our judgment, 
the bill is in satisfactory form to be sent 
to the President of the United States, for 
him to exercise his constitutional re- 
sponsibility. 

I assume that the President’s decision 
will rest primarily upon what will be the 
final form of the bill. For that reason, 
I shall vote to send the bill to conference, 
where I hope and expect it will go. 

The House of Representatives will 
make its own determination. It may or 
it may not, according to its judgment, 
instruct its conferees. 

In any event, I express the hope that 
in the days immediately ahead we shall 
have the cooperation of both of the great 
parties in the Senate and in the House 
of Representatives and their conferees, 
in having early meetings of the confer- 
ence committee. I hope the conferees 
will report to their respective bodies be- 
fore the Easter recess. I can think of 
nothing that would be more damaging to 
the American farmer than for us to per- 
mit this measure to be delayed until after 
the Easter recess and until it could no 
longer be of benefit to the American 
farmer. 

So, speaking from this side of the aisle, 
I express the hope and I am sure I also 
express the hope of many Senators on 
the other side of the aisle, who have 
labored so diligently on the bill—that 
the conferees will meet promptly, and 
will make their decision, and will report 
to the two Houses of the Congress before 
the Easter recess; and that then, without 
any prolonged delay, that the two Houses 
will express their judgment on the con- 
ference report, and that the measure 
then will be sent to the President of the 
United States, for his action. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time 
of the Senator from California has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield myself an additional 5 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from California is recognized for an ad- 
ditional 5 minutes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
conclude by saying that I certainly hope 
that when the conference report comes 
back to us, it will be one which we, in 
good conscience, can support; and I 
doubly hope that it will be one which 
the President of the United States in 
good conscience, in carrying out his con- 
stitutional responsibility, will feel justi- 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Texas is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, at this time I ask for the yeas and 
nays on the question of final passage. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I shall be 
delighted to yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. T should like to have a 
little time in which to discuss the bill, 
before the final vote is taken. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Certainly. 
How much time does the Senator from 
South Dakota wish me to yield to him? 
2 F MUNDT. Approximately 3 min- 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 3 minutes to the distin- 
guished Senator from South Dakota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BARKLEY in the chair). The Senator 
from South Dakota is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the Senator 
from Texas for yielding to me. 

Mr. President, I would not want this 
measure to go to a yea-and-nay vote 
with the words of the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Arken] still 
ringing in our ears, so as to lead Mem- 
bers who perhaps are not on the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, and 
perhaps have not followed the bill 
through its various stages during the 
long and tumultuous debate we have had, 
to believe that the bill is anywhere near 
the undesirable piece of proposed legis- 
lation that the Senator from Vermont 
in his pessimistic view of it has described 
it as being. 

Personally, I do not think it is as good 
a bill as it was when it was brought to 
the floor of the Senate from the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. As 
the bill was reported by the committee, 
it contained provision for a twofold 
program of conserving acres and reduc- 
ing acres while at the same time provid- 
ing price supports, which would have 
worked fairly well in the next 2 years. 

But in the early stages of considera- 
tion of the bill on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, the support program we in the com- 
mittee had provided in the first two sec- 
tions of the bill was annihilated and re- 
moved from the bill. Subsequently, 
some patches were put on, which moved 
back in the direction of better price sup- 
ports. Some conceptions were included 
to move in that direction, although I do 
not believe they are going to be as ef- 
fective as the 90 percent provisions would 
have been if we had kept them in the bill. 
Some of the same Members who voted 
against maintaining price supports by 
the two sections we in the committee 
wrote into the bill, voted to put them 
back in my some awkward mechanisms 
which I predict, will not serve the 
farmer or the country as well as the 
price supports we incorporated in this 
bill in our committee. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that is the way the democratic 
process works. In this legislative busi- 
ness, no one gets everything he wants. 
Frequently—indeed usually—we reach 
our decisions through such compromises, 
Certainly we have a clear demonstration 
of that in this measure. 

In the United States there are three 
major general farm organizations of 
longstanding records of public service 
over the span of many years. Any one 
of those three organizations now can go 
to its constituent members and can say 
to them with pride, Look at what we 
succeeded in having put into the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1956”; and the presidents 
of the two rival organizations can say, 
“Yes, that is true; but look at the battles 
you lost” because certainly a bill of this 
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sort is not the creation or the brain- 
child or the product of any particular 
organization, nor need it become the an- 
athema of any organization. Each or- 
ganization contributed to its final forum; 
each, likewise, opposed certain provisions 
it now contains, 

For example, Mr. President, consider 
the oldest of the farm organizations, the 
National Grange. It finally found itself 
at a point where it could applaud the in- 
corporation in the bill of the 2-price sys- 
tem which it has advocated for many, 
many years; and we voted to provide for 
that system in the bill, in the case of rice 
and in the case of wheat. Certainly that 
should be a cause of gratification for the 
Grangers of America, who for so long 
have advocated this approach so per- 
sistently. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from South Dakota 
has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 3 additional minutes to the 
distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota. à 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota is recog- 
nized for 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Texas. 

Mr. President, I suppose however the 
grangers look askance at the dual parity 
formula for which we have provided in 
the bill, and also at some of the price- 
support mechanisms. But they have been 
put into the bill. The members of the 
grange will find in the bill some things 
they like and some things they do not 
like, just as the Department of Agricul- 
ture will find and just as the President 
will find, and just as Senators already 
have found, in connection with our ac- 
tion in bringing the bill up to the point 
of passage that it has features which 
most of us both approve and disapprove. 
That is also true from the standpoint of 
both the Republican and the Democrat 
Parties. 

Consider the American Farm Bureau. 
I believe it claims to be the largest of the 
farm organizations. It is not the largest 
in the particular area of the country 
from which I come, but certainly it is a 
great and distinguished fam organiza- 
tion. At its national conventions, its 
officials and other members can certainly 
give speeches which will ring the rafters 

th paeans of praise over the fact that 
it succeeded in having a compulsory soil 
bank provision put into the bill, because 
in an amendment adopted today we made 
soil-bank participation compulsory. In 
the main, the American Farm Bureau 
can also take great pride in the corn 
program, because many farm bureau of- 
ficials felt that this particular approach 
to the corn program and the corn prob- 
lem was better than a provision for 90 
percent. But on the other hand, some 
officials of the American Farm Bureau 
will point to the bill and will say, What a 
calamity. Look at the dairy provision“ 
which the committee wrote into the bill, 
and which I am happy to say has re- 
mained in the bill. The members of the 
farm bureau also will say, no doubt, 
“What a calamity that the bill contains 
the price-support mechanisms”—written 
in by the Humphrey amendment, near 
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the concluding stages of our action on 
the bill. And no doubt they will say, 
“What a calamity that the provision for 
dual parity is in the bill.“ But, Mr. Pres- 
ident, like the grangers, they will find 
that they won some battles and lost 
others. That is America; that happens 
to us all. 

And then there is the Farmers Union. 
During several days of the debate, there 
was considerable discussion and colloquy 
regarding the Farmers Union, touched 
off by a speech by the senior Senator 
from Florida. It is a large and repre- 
sentative and responsible farm organiza- 
tion; and in certain areas of the coun- 
try, primarily in those which raise 
wheat, and perhaps in those which raise 
corn and livestock, the Farmers Union 
is a very strong and active organization. 
It can look with real pride to the fact 
that provision for dual parity has been 
retained in the bill as it was written in 
committee. Dual parity is something the 
Farmers Union members believe in. 
Just as there are other special ideas that 
other farm organizations have, the 
Farmers Union has felt that dual parity 
is essential and necessary. Its members 
will be happy and will smile a bit about 
the upward trend of price supports, even 
though at their conventions they will 
bemoan the fact that 90 percent price 
supports on the basic commodities have 
been eliminated from the bill. So, like 
the Grange and the Farm Bureau, 
the members of the Farmers Union have 
won some battles and have lost some 
others. This bill as we now have it 
before us, Mr. President, wears no man’s 
collar and is the product of many minds. 
It incorporates constructive proposals 
from every farm organization. 

Mr, President, I hope the Senate will 
support this measure overwhelmingly, 
and will send it to conference. I join the 
distinguished minority leader in the hope 
that in the conference, the conferees will 
act in such a way as to turn the frowns 
of some of the farm organizations into 
smiles, and will tone down some features 
a little, so there will be a composure and 
a concern which will enable the con- 
ferees to return to us a conference report 
for which all of us can vote, and which 
will work in the direction of increasing 
farm income in 1956 and in the succeed- 
ing years, and will be a measure which 
the President will sign. The conferees 
have the raw material with which to 
work, In the proper spirit of give and 
take, they can improve this bill tremen- 
dously. They can eliminate certain 
weaknesses, they can refine hasty lan- 
guage, they can reconcile differences, 
and they can avail themselves of expert 
counsel on any features which raise 
serious doubts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from South Dakota 
has again expired. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 2 additional minutes to the 
Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the Senator 
from Texas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South’ Dakota is recog- 
nized for an additional 2 minutes. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, let me 
conclude by saying that I hope all this 
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is done before the Easter recess is taken. 
I think Congress needs an Easter re- 
cess; but I think America needs a farm 
bill worse than Congress needs a recess. 
If there is any tendency in the other 
body to drag heels or to delay action 
in conference, I suggest that we abandon 
the Easter recess, rather than abandon 
the idea of having a new farm bill for 
the farmers to use in the crop year 1956. 
Time is running short but there is still 
time to complete this task by Easter— 
and we should resolve to stay here in 
session until conference approval is com- 
pleted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from South Dakota 
has again expired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, if 
agreeable to the Senator from Texas, at 
this time I yield 2 minutes to the Sen- 
ator from Vermont. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Certainly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] is 
recognized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, in my 
comments on the bill, I neglected to say 
that we should not assume that the bill 
cannot be cleaned up in conference and 
made a decent bill to be sent to the Pres- 
ident. It is my hope that it can. For 
that reason, I shall vote to send the bill 
to conference. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
3 5 minutes to the Senator from 

owa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I shall vote for the bill reluctantly and 
with considerable, shall I say, trepida- 
tion, or something of that sort. I have 
seen more inconsistency on the floor of 
the Senate in connection with the bill 
so far as basic principles are concerned 
than I have seen in a great many years. 
I have been disappointed in the funda- 
mental attitudes of a great many people. 
The bill is a hodgepodge of political 
manipulation and political distortion. 

It is unfortunate that we must ap- 
proach a fundamental economic problem 
such as the farm problem with the po- 
litical twists which have been put on the 
bill. I only hope that in some way in 
conference we shall be able to arrive at 
a sound and equitable bill. I say I hope 
so. I am not so sanguine as to express 
the idea tonight that we shall. 

Fundamentally, Mr. President, agricul- 
ture is utterly basic to the prosperity of 
this country. For many years I have de- 
cried the fact that the problems of agri- 
culture have been approached on the 
basis of treating symptoms instead of 
the disease itself. We had an opportu- 
nity in the pending bill when we started 
its consideration to treat the funda- 
mentals, not the symptoms. 

Unfortunately, as the bill now stands, 
we have treated the symptoms, not the 
fundamental causes of the disease. Per- 
haps it is politically expedient to do that. 
Ido not know. To me it is offensive. 

I can only hope that in the minds of 
men of good will and sincerity we may 
find an area of compromise and settle- 
et which will give us an acceptable 

For that reason I shall vote for the 
bill tonight. I shall not vote for it be- 
cause it is a good bill. T think that 
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fundamentally it is probably the worst 
agricultural bill that has been passed 
by the Senate. It has been influenced 
by political manipulations which are al- 
most beyond belief, if we consider the 
fact that we should act from the stand- 
point of the best interests of agriculture. 

Be that as it may, we have now 
reached the point of voting on the bill. 
While there are provisions in it that will 
be of some assistance to my section of 
the country, there are also provisions in 
the bill which will be of disservice to the 
very sections represented by Senators 
who voted for them. When they analyze 
those sections, they will find that they 
voted a disservice to their sections. 

I do not wish to do a disservice to any 
section of agriculture in this country. 
I have voted for some provisions from 
the standpoint of the welfare of my area 
for which, perhaps, I could be criticized. 
Nevertheless, I believe that the funda- 
mental philosophy of agriculture should 
be the guiding motive, not what political 
advantage will accrue to those who have 
emotionally evangelized their people as 
to what they have done for agriculture. 

Mr. President, I believe we are making 
a mistake, not in voting for the bill, be- 
cause that is all over the dam, but in 
letting ourselves to be led as a body into 
particular political areas where we be- 
lieve we can get a little advantage lo- 
cally, but by which we do things to agri- 
culture instead of things for agriculture. 
That is what we have done in the bill. 
I believe we have so classified and char- 
acterized the bill that no one can now 
look on it with a feeling of pride. 

The PRESIDING. OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Iowa has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield 2 additional 
minutes to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I venture to 
say that there is not a Member of the 
Senate—perhaps I am wrong—who can 
look at the result of his vote tonight 
with the feeling of personal satisfaction 
and personal pride that he has voted for 
or supported a bill which in the long 
run will be good for agriculture. 

We may take some comfort in saying, 
“I got this little piece out of it.“ How- 
ever, in getting a particular little piece, 
I believe most of us are bound to admit 
that we have sacrificed the general wel- 
fare of agriculture to the sectional self- 
ishness of a little bit of local advantage 
in some particular. If anyone can get 
any comfort out of that, bless him in 
his comfort. If anyone can get any 
benefit out of the fact that he feels he 
can go to his own constituency and say, 
“Look what I-did for you in this little 
part of the bill,” let him get comfort 
out of it. I derive no comfort from the 
fact that I may have obtained a little 
advantage for a particular locality, to 
the detriment of the whole economic 
structure of agriculture. We might as 
well face it. 

I shall vote for the bill tonight, not be- 
cause it is a good bill—it is a bad bill for 
agriculture in the main—but in the hope 
that in conference there will be a suffi- 
cient amount of unselfishness to bring 
out a good bill. I hope the conference 
committee does not go to Europe for 2 
or 3 weeks to avoid action on the bill in 
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conference. I hope there is enough re- 
sponsibility in the conference committee 
to avoid that kind of situation, and that 
the conference will meet immediately. I 
shall vote for the bill in the hope that 
out of conference will come a bill that 
will do something for agriculture instead 
of something to agriculture. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 3 minutes to the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER]. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, of 
course, I am disappointed that the Sen- 
ate did not enact the bill as reported by 
the committee. However, Iam not really 
surprised at either the number or out- 
come of votes that have been taken. It 
is now my hope that the bill can be sent 
to conference, and that the conferees will 
sit down together and, with this bill as a 
foundation, agree upon a measure that 
will be acceptable to both Houses of 
Congress and to the President. 

Mr. President, I am not as much of a 
pessimist as my good friend from Ver- 
mont seems to be. He has complained 
about a number of provisions in the bill. 
Of course, he has had every opportunity 
to move to strike out the sections of 
which he now complains. - For example, 
he tonight has referred to the milk sec- 
tion and has indicated that portion of the 
bill is terrible. He paid his respects, too, 
Mr. President, to the two-price plan for 


rice and has complained about the space 


it occupies in the bill. However, Mr. 
President, he did not attempt to strike 
either of those sections from the bill. In 
these two provisions of which he com- 
plains, his opposition was not translated 
into motions to strike the offending pro- 
visions from this legislation. 

As chairman of the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry and as chairman 
of the Senate conference committee, I 
shall do all I can to see that a workable 
and effective conference report is sent 
to both Houses, I will do my best to see 
that both the House and the Senate have 
an opportunity to vote on a conference 
report before Congress takes an Easter 
recess. I have already taken up this 
matter with the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture of the 
House [Mr. Coo.ey] and he indicated to 
me some time ago that he would do his 
utmost to have the committee on con- 
ference meet at an early date, to the end 
that we can have a farm bill enacted as 
quickly as possible. 

Mr. President, as soon as this bill is 
passed by the Senate, I hope to ask for 
a conference with the House, that we in- 
sist on the Senate amendments, and that 
conferees be appointed. According to 
the views expressed by my good friend 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HIckEN- 
LOOPER], it will be almost impossible for 
us in good faith to insist on all our 
amendments—at least, he has declared 
that many of them are bad. However, 
again I am an optimist. I do not share 
my friend's dark views. I think this is 
a good beginning, and I believe the con- 
ference report will please the majority 
of Senators. Of course, I do not think 
we can please everybody. When we held 
hearings in the fall we could not get 
unanimity of action or thought as to this 
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bill from the organizations or from the 
farmers, and we had, as all Senators 
know, much difficulty in getting una- 
nimity on enough of the provisions of 
the bill before the committee to have it 
brought before the Senate. Therefore, 
it would be foolish to expect the com- 
mittee on conference to agree upon a re- 
port that would please everyone. 

Let us hope that with the bill we shall 
pass as a starting point; although some 
of my good friends on the other side 
of the aisle have spent considerable time 
lambasting some of its provisions, we 
shall be able to reach agreement with 
the House conferees within the next 2 
weeks on a conference report, one the 
Senate shall be able to complete action 
upon before the Easter recess. 

I have done nothing since last Novem- 
ber but work on the farm bill, and I am 
not one who gives up. I believe we have 
material on hand which we can get to 
work on in conference. I reemphasize 
that I shall make every effort to start 
this week with a conference on the bill. 
I believe that if the conferees will get 
together and make up their minds that 
they want a report, we can have a con- 
ference report ready for action by both 
Houses before the Easter recess. It will 
take much work and long hours, but it 
can be done. We have come too far 
since the fall to permit ourselves the 
luxury of foot-dragging at this point. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 

yield 5 minutes to the Senate from Indi- 
ana. 
Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
shall vote for the bill. I am not amem- 
ber of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, but I am a farmer. I know 
what the problems of the farmer are. 
I believe I know the cure for the prob- 
lems. I am conscious of the fact that it 
is no easy matter to effect a cure. The 
immediate problem, of course, is to get 
rid of the existing surpluses. The next 
problem is to make certain that we do 
not accumulate in the immediate future 
other surpluses, because of our ability to 
produce agricultural products. The rea- 
son we have low farm prices is that we 
have a great capacity to produce agri- 
cultural commodities to an almost un- 
limited extent. Our capacity to produce 
is due to our having tractors and fer- 
tilizer and all kinds of new seeds. All 
that hangs as a threat over the price 
structure of America. 

Therefore, we have two immediate 
problems. One is the surplus problem, 
and the other is the problem of keeping 
down the surpluses, so that prices in the 
open market may rise to where they 
belong. 

Iam not wise enough to know whether 
we have done that in the bill we are 
about to pass, because I am not a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. However I do wish to say that 
in my opinion we have done in the pend- 
ing bill as good as job as we could have 
done—or perhaps should not have 
done—depending on the viewpoint of 
Senators, However, we have not as yet 
touched the fundamental cause or a 
fundamental cure. There is only one 
cure for the farm problem, and that is 
increased production and increased con- 
sumption, We cannot cure the farm 
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problem by cutting the farmer’s produc- 
tion. 

If the best we can offer to the Ameri- 
can farmer is a reduction in his produc- 
tion and perhaps a slight increase in his 
prices by taxing the American people 
and by paying subsidies, then we are not 
living up to our responsibilities. I do 
hope that we may have adopted rules 
and regulations or passed a law which 
will get rid of existing surpluses, I 
hope so. 

We may likewise, through the soil bank 
and other amendments, temporarily cut 
back production, which likewise will raise 
prices. But, Mr. President, if that is all 
we have to offer the American farmer, if 
that is all we have to offer the American 
people—reduce production and reduce 
markets, while other segments of our in- 
dustry are increasing—we had better be- 
ware, because we have not solved the 
problem. 

Mr. President, I shall introduce to- 
morrow, or at least before this week ends, 
a bill which I hope every Senator will 
join with me in passing. The reason 
why I have not introduced it is because 
I did not want it to be an amendment 
to the present bill. The bill which I shall 
introduce will increase the uses for farm 
products, will increase consumption of 
farm products, and will increase the in- 
come of the American farmer by giving 
him more, not less. I hope that when I 
introduce it, it will not be considered as 
political. I shall invite every Senator on 
both sides of the aisle to join with me on 
this bill. It will increase the uses of farm 
products, thereby making the farmer 
more prosperous by virtue of more con- 
sumption instead of less consumption. 

Iam aware of the fact, of course, that 
Senators on both sides of the aisle take 
credit for the soil bank. That, of course, 
is nothing more nor less than reducing 
the production of the American farmer. 
I am in favor of the soil bank, because 
we must reduce the surpluses, or we shall 
not increase farm prices. 

I hope the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry will hold hearings on my bill 
and that the Senate will pass it in order 
that we may do something constructive 
for American agriculture by increasing 
production because of new uses for farm 
products. 

Senators will be amazed by what the 
Department has in its laboratory and 
what private industry is at the moment 
in position to do and what it will do 
if it is given an opportunity to do it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Indiana has 
expired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 more minute to the Senator from 
Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
suggest that we pass the farm bill to- 
night and send it to the House, that the 
conferees get together on the best fea- 
tures of the bill, and particularly get to- 
gether on those things which will reduce 
surpluses and those things which will 
hold down production temporarily, and 
then, that the Congress, without any 
thought of politics whatsoever, will do 
what is necessary to find new uses for 
farm, products in industry. Thereby we 
shall be serving the American farmer 
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and the American people. I am confi- 
dent of that. 

Mr. President, when I introduce my 
bill tomorrow I hope every Senator on 
both sides of the aisle will join with me 
and that hearings will be held on the 
bill in order to make certain it contains 
the proper language and will do what 
we believe it will do, namely, increase 
the income of farmers and increase their 
production, rather than to depress farm 
prices. 

Mr. KNOWLAND, Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr, WELKER]. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I do not 
assume for a moment that this bill will 
not come out of conference a good bill. 
I have faith in my friends in the House 
and in my colleagues in the Senate, and 
that hope and faith will be abiding until 
I find that I am wrong. I shall always 
be grateful to this body of Senators who 
gave me a vote on my amendment. I 
know the people of Idaho will want to 
know whether we have done a good job 
for those who have an oversupply of dried 
beans, fruits and vegetables, onions and 
potatoes, row crops, and dairy products. 

I hope we shall remember the words 
used by the distinguished junior Senator 
from Colorado (Mr. ALLOTT] the other 
day when he stated that the farmers 
are likely to take a new look at the so- 
called basic commodities that seem to 
control the farm economy of this Na- 
tion. After all, our Nation was built ons 
the small-family farm. I wonder if we 
have done our duty here. I hope and 
pray that we have, but, somehow, I feel 
that we have not. 

Mr. President, as a first-term Senator 
in this august body, permit me, as a 
farmer, to give the Senate this word, if 
I may. I think it is time that people 
who are not farmers keep their noses 
out of the farmers’ business. I mean by 
that, the middlemen, the makers of in- 
creases in freight rates, and the tremen- 
dous number of things which have 
brought about the dilemma of the Amer- 
ican farmer, whether he be big or small, 

Mr. President, I shall vote for this bill. 
It is not what I wanted, but I do not think 
10 percent of the Senators on the floor 
understand the bill and the great num- 
ber of amendments which are attached 
to it. But I have faith and confidence 
in my colleagues, and I know they will 
do what they think is best for their States 
and for their Nation. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Bus]. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, when this 
bill was reported to the Senate and the 
first amendment was passed by a vote of 
54 to 41, I fully intended to vote for the 
bill with that amendment. After these 
days of discussion we have just heard 
the report of the Senator from Vermont 
cs to what he thinks of the bill in its 
present form. He has labored over it, 
as have other members of the committee, 
conscientiously and faithfully. 

But the result of the labors of the 
Senate is a bill so full of amendments as 
to make it really and completely un- 
acceptable to him, I believe his views 
reflect the views of the Department of 
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Agriculture, and they would agree with 
the fine statement made by the Sena- 
tor from Vermont [Mr. Arken] on the 
floor a few minutes ago, 

We are asked, in view of that state- 
ment and other statements about the 
imperfections of the bill, to put our faith 
in the House of Representatives, and to 
hope that the conferees will produce a 
conference report which will be accept- 
able to us, although this bill is not. Cer- 
tainly I can see little reason to place one’s 
faith in the other body on this issue, 
when they have sent to the Senate a bill 
which is even less acceptable than is the 
bill in its present form. 

I simply say that I cannot reconcile 
the thought that we must place what 
many Senators feel to be our failure in 
the hands of the other body or to join 
with them in trying to make something 
good out of two bad bills. 

So very reluctantly I shall vote against 
the bill in its present form, hoping that 
a miracle may happen, and that the con- 
ference report may be adopted in such a 
form as may be acceptable to us, as was 
the bill itself after the first amendment 
had been adopted. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 3 minutes to the Senator 
from ‘Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 
bill as it was reported by the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
was undoubtedly a great improvement 
over the present farm bill. I regret ex- 
ceedingly the fact that the 90 percent of 
party provisions were generally stricken 
from the bill as it came from the com- 
mittee. I had hoped the bill would be 
improved instead of weakened. 

It was very encouraging to hear the 
statement of the distinguished chairman 
of the committee that he intends to fight 
for some of the provisions which were 
eliminated, and to press for a strength- 
ening of the bill in the committee of 
conference. 

I hope the conferees will consider that 
what we are witnessing today is almost 
the same as that which happened 
in 1929. 

Then, as now, stock market prices were 
soaring. Dividends were soaring. But 
there was a soft spot, and that soft 
spot was in the farm economy. The re- 
cession that began on the farm spread to 
the towns and cities, and we went 
through the terrible crash which all of 
us hope will never occur again. 

I have been in the farm areas, and I 
know what I am talking about. The 
farmers are really hurting. Millions of 
small farmers are being squeezed out of 
production. Those not so small are bare- 
ly hanging on as they see their reserves 
of money diminish in ever-decreasing 
income, 

Already the second phase of this re- 
cession is noticeable. It has spread to 
the small towns and villages of the Na- 
tion, ordinarily the most stable point of 
our economy. There has been a reduc- 
tion in revenue for those industries serv- 
ing the farmers. Unless we put a halt 
to the trend, there will be additional 
suffering, and the cycle will have really 
started swinging—a cycle which we know 
from experience is exceedingly hard to 
stop. 
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Senators know what I have tried to 
do about the farm bill. Along with 
others of our colleagues, I worked for 
establishing a support program based 
upon a graduated income plan, with 100 
percent supports up to $7,000 of gross 
income; 90 percent up to $20,000; and 75 
percent up to $50,000. 

Some persons think a high support 
program is only an interim step-by-step 
measure. I feel, however, that we should 
have a permanent Government. policy 
and program which will try to keep farm 
income on a full parity with other seg- 
ments of the econmy. Let me make this 
clear: I think our laws and their admin- 
istration should be aimed at the objec- 
tive of keeping the farmers on a full 
parity basis. The farmers are entitled 
to the stability which would come from 
a long range program of this kind. 

The amendment giving special relief 
to the smal] farmer is at least a start 
toward this objective. 

Such support for the small farmer is 
gaining strength all the time. While it 
may not be adopted at this session, I 
know it has merit and eventually will be 
adopted. 

I urged the adoption of an incentive 
payment plan for hogs and livestock 
to encourage marketing at lower weights. 
I urged the food stamp plan for distri- 
bution of the surplus, and a strategic 
reserve plan for removing some of the 
stocks from the surplus where they tend 
to reduce the market, 

I believe that this, along with other 
features of the present farm bill, would 
have been a good program. The Sen- 
ate, however, did not adopt these pro- 
posals and other proposals which I sup- 
ported along with many other Senators. 

I now make a final plea. We have 
not taken the steps which many of us 
thought would improve and stabilize the 
farm economy. 

At least, I hope the conference com- 
mittee will take the step of continuing 
90-percent supports for a limited period, 
while we have time to stop and take 
stock. 

At least, let us try to stop the down- 
ward spiral now and pull the farmer 
through this year’s crops. 

Ever since Secretary Benson took 
office he has been telling us that finally 
prices have stabilized and the farm 
prices are substantially solid. But ever 
since he has had free sway with his 
program of reduced supports, the fact 
is that farm prices have been falling. 
Every time he has said the market was 
stabilized, parity has dropped a little 
more. 

Unless we stop the drop now, with a 
high support for a limited period, at 
least, we shall live to regret it. 

I shall vote for the bill, even though 
I think it most inadequate. However, 
there are some worthwhile features of 
the bill, and there is the hope that the 
conference committee will bring out a 
measure that will give more substantial 
relief to the farmers of the Nation, 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President I 
yield 5 minutes to the distinguished 
senior Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
think I am by nature an optimist. Being 
such, I shall certainly draw as fully as 
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I may upon my optimism to vote. for 
this measure, about which I have very 
grave doubts, and many of whose provi- 
sions I are exceedingly unwise, 
in the hope that the bill may be returned 
from conference in better condition. 

Certainly I have no feeling at all of 
infallibility, and I do not believe any 
other Member of the Senate has. I can- 
not refrain, however, from expressing the 
hope that a much sounder bill will be 
returned from conference than we now 
have before us. 

Generally when I vote for a measure 
on final passage, it is because I have 
the conviction that it is sound and 
should prevail. I regret to say that I 
do not have that conviction with refer- 
ence to this bill. I shall vote for it only 
in order that it may go to conference, 
and with the expressed hope that it may 
come back to us in much better shape 
than it is in now. I have added this 
statement tonight because when I vote 
for a bill on final passage, I generally 
like to feel so sure of the rightness of 
my position that I expect to see it 
through, even to the extent of voting to 
disapprove a veto by the President, if 
that should ensue. I think my voting 
record in the Senate will so indicate. 

In the present instance, I wish to leave 
the record perfectly clear on this 
point. If some of the errors, which I 
think to be very grave expressions of poor 
judgment, and conclusions that not 
only will not bring solutions to hard- 
pressed agriculture, but instead will 
worsen their situation, shall remain in 
the bill, I reserve the right not only to 
vote against the report which will come 
back from conference, but if what re- 
mains in conference report may be 
adopted and relied upon as ground for 
disapproval of the bill by the Executive, 
I reserve the right to vote to sustain such 
disapproval, because I think that unless 
several very bad features are eliminated 
from the bill, instead of having brought 
relief, help, and succor to agriculture, 
we will instead actually have worsened 
their situation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 4 minutes to the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, this na- 
tion is enjoying the highest national in- 
come in its history. There are more 
people employed at higher wages than 
has ever before been experienced in this 
land. 

Unfortunately, agriculture does not 
share that kind of income. That is the 
one reason why I have endeavored, in 
my efforts, to raise the supports in the 
basic commodities. I know that the 
high support prices on the basics will 
have a reflection into the nonbasics. 

Mr. President, we need to examine 
some of the national facts in order to 
understand and appreciate what we are 
endeavoring to do in enacting farm legis- 
lation. In 1947, the national income for 
agriculture was $17,200,000,000. Today, 
in 1956, it stands at $10,200,0000,000. 

If we further examine the records, we 
will find that in 1947 the farmer enjoyed 
54 cents of the market-basket dollar. 
Today the farmer receives out of the 
dollar spent for the food basket only 39 
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cents. What has happened to the far- 
mer's income? 

Mr. President, the farmer today is 
mechanized. His every turn is depend- 
ent upon industrial output, whether it 
be for tractors, fuel, or any other oper- 
ating supplies. If he is competing in 
the inflationary market for all the things 
he must have with which to operate, and 
if he is then receiving extremely low in- 
come, for how long will the farmer be 
able to remain solvent? If the farmer 
does not remain solvent, how long will 
it be before the local merchant on Main 
Street will meet with a dropoff in his 
business? Could it not endanger the 
entire economy in the future? 

These are the facts which motivated 
me to vote for the 90-percent supports 
on the basic commodities. These are 
the facts which motivated me to vote for 
an 11 cents per hundredweight increase 
in the dairy price supports. 

Let us examine the record again, Mr. 
President. In 1954 the Secretary of 
Agriculture dropped the supports on 
dairy products from 90 percent to 75 
percent. What effect did that have on 
the producer of milk which is used in 
the manufacture of butter, powdered 
milk, cheese, or casein, which are sold on 
the national market? It dropped his 
price 59 cents a hundredweight. Has 
his previous higher price returned? It 
has not. At present—in 1956—the 
farmer's price for fluid milk used in the 
manufacture of butter, cheese, and 
powdered milk is lower than it was in 
the spring of 1954, when the price 
dropped from 90 percent to 75 percent. 

Mr. President, these are the facts 
which motivated me to vote contrary to 
the wishes of my administration and 
contrary to the majority of my Repub- 
lican colleagues, 

I come from a highly surplus-produc- 
ing agricultural area. The people of 
that area are not protected by the Fed- 
eral milk-marketing orders, as is true in 
the East, where it is advantageous to 
have cheap feed because there is a mar- 
ket for his dairy products. Here the 
markets are controlled, and competition 
does not disturb the producers to any 
extent. But in my area the producers 
are dependent upon the sales of the 
manufactured dairy products, such as 
butter, cheese and powdered milk in the 
national markets. 

Mr. President, this is not as bad a bill 
as has been reported by the ranking Re- 
publican member of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. Bear that in 
mind, and do not be too badly misled. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the senior Senator 
from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, no 
one can quarrel with the statistics given 
by the able Senator from Minnesota, but 
he gives us what the problem is and does 
not give us the cure. The only cure of- 
fered is that the Government, through 
support prices, buy the products from 
the farmers. If that is all that we as 
Representatives and Senators can offer 
the American farmer, God help us. Iam 
a farmer, and I would want to get out 
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of farming if I had to have the Govern- 
ment guarantee my sales. 

The second thing I wish to say is that 
we have had 90 percent support prices on 
commodities except dairy products. On 
the basics, except for the crop-year of 
last year, there were support prices of, 
I think, 82 percent on wheat and 87 per- 
cent on corn. Do not let anybody fool 
us that 90 percent support prices had 
anything to do with this matter one way 
or the other, because they had not had 
anything to do with it one way or the 
other. If all we have to offer the Ameri- 
can farmer, that great individualist, who 
is a private enterpriser, who owns his 
own farm, is guaranteed prices to be paid 
by the American taxpayer, then we had 
better quit, because the farmer does not 
want it or like it. What the American 
farmer wants is 100 percent in the mar- 
ket place, without any subsidies or con- 
trols by the Government. Do not let 
anyone fool us about that, and we are 
not fooling the American farmer. We 
may fool him temporarily, but we would 
be fooling him only temporarily. I hope 
tomorrow we can get down to the busi- 
ness of doing something for the Ameri- 
can farmer that will result in more con- 
sumption, more-markets, and more pro- 
duction, instead of less, and instead of 
guaranteed markets, subsidies, and 
prices. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I shall yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota, but I hope he and his col- 
league will come to some agreement and 
let us vote on the bill. I yield the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota 2 minutes. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, the only 
reason I asked to be recognized is that 
I could answer my distinguished and 
good friend from Indiana. This bill con- 
tains the first realistic approach to 
getting rid of our surpluses which have 
been accumulated over the years. Until 
such time as that is done, the markets 
will never be anything but weak. The 
soil bank is the first realistic approach 
to the problem of surpluses. Had it been 
put into effect 2 years ago, we would not 
today be confronted with the huge sur- 
pluses which we have in this country. 
However, there is no promise in the soil 
bank that any relief will be given the 
farmer in 1956. It was for that reason 
that I voted for the 90 percent supports 
for 2 years, notwithstanding that the 
soil bank will eventually affect the 
surpluses, 

We have voted for the most realistic 
and sound agricultural bill which has 
ever been drafted to deal with the Na- 
tion’s farm surpluses, because of the 
inclusion of the soil bank provision. 
Ninety percent supports were proposed 
to assure the farmer that there will be 
some semblance of balance between his 
income and that of the rest of the Na- 
tion until the soil bank can effect a 
reduction in the surpluses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I shall not yield any more time for 
debate of Senators with each other. I 
am a great believer in the 133d Psalm, 
“Behold, how good and how pleasant it 
is for brethren to dwell together in 
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unity,” and I hope the rest of the debate 
will be on the unity theme. 

Mr. President, I yield 3 minutes to the 
Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to point out the effective workings of 
democracy. I told the majority leader 
I did not desire that he yield me any 
time, but he has the right to yield me 
3 minutes, and I am going to take them, 
because I was interested in what the 
senior Senator from Minnesota said a 
minute ago. 

There are two things we must do. 
First, we must dispose of our surpluses, 
and second, we must bring our expanding 
agricultural production under control. 

The Senator from Minnesota was en- 
tirely right when he said this is the first 
approach toward the control of surpluses. 
Iam not saying everything we have pro- 
posed is perfect, but we must move in 
the direction of controlling our surpluses. 

As to the control of our expanding 
agricultural production, the soil-bank 
provision as it came out of committee 
did not suit me, and I offered on the 
floor of the Senate a substitute soil-bank 
proposal of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, which provided for a man- 
datory soil bank. But the amendment 
proposed by the able senior Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Hottanp] improved the 
soil-bank provision immensely, and I 
think the soil-bank provision, as it is 
now carried in the bill, thanks to the 
amendment of the Senator from Florida, 
is an effective way of bringing our ex- 
panding agricultural plant under con- 
trol, without taking money away from 
the farmer. 

Some time ago there was a big irriga- 
tion meeting held in the Southwest 
which dealt with Indian lands as well 
as those of white men. In the course of 
the discussion of the problem an Indian 
finally got up and said, “My creed is 
simple: drain the land but not the In- 
dians.” My creed is simple: “Bring the 
expanding agricultural plant under con- 
trol, but do not try to break every 
farmer while you are doing it.” 

I think the soil bank will work well. 
I think the control of surpluses will work 
well. I did not vote for the two-price 
system offered in the amendment of 
the Senator from Kansas. I am not 
hostile to the fact that it is in the bill. 
Let the farmers choose whether they 
want it. The able Senator from Louisi- 
ana asked for a two-price system on 
rice. I held hearings on that particular 
subject. I did not think it was perfect, 
but it is in the bill, and I am glad it 
is in the bill. We shall have fine con- 
ferees on the bill. Those conferees will 
largely be against some of the things I 
have stood for. Nevertheless, I have 
faith that a pretty good law will emerge. 

I should say that if we have done any- 
thing at all about making a move toward 
control of our surpluses by the soil bank, 
as it is now amended, and by trying to 
bring our expanding agricultural plant 
under control, it is a good thing. 

We now move to a conference with the 
House. I have great faith that what will 
come out of conference will be something 
worthwhile for the farmers of America. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 3 minutes to the distin- 
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guished junior Senator from Minnesota, 
to whom we are all grateful for the fine 
work he has done on the bill and the 
amendment he offered, along with our 
colleague from North Dakota IMr. 
Young]. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to speak in the spirit which has been 
so well set and established by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Mexico 
and the distinguished majority leader. 

The bill has provisions in it as to which 
men of different persuasions can dis- 
agree. I very much would like to have 
had rigid 90 percent support scheduled. 
We fought for such a proposal, but the 
decision of the majority has been clearly 
registered. 

In the bill there are many important 
features that represent progress in agri- 
cultural legislation. The features of the 
soil bank should not be underestimated, 
particularly the feature known as the 
conservation reserve. It contains one of 
the great conservation features for re- 
forestation and for tending to the land, 
the great heritage of the American 
people, 

The acreage-reserve section can help 
in the utilization of our surpluses. 

Furthermore, we have done something 
for a segment of American agricultural 
economy that has been greatly pressed, 
the dairy producers of this land. The 
dairy producers include some of the 
finest citizens in America. They have 
made great investments; they are intel- 
ligent farmers; they are skilled crafts- 
men, so to speak, in their line of work. 

There are also amendments in the bill 
relating to feed grains which are vital to 
every segment of American agriculture. 
That language may very well require 
clarification and some pinpointing in 
conference. The conference commit- 
tee has jurisdiction over the bill, and 
that conference will include men of dif- 
ferent points of view, men who are sea- 
soned in the work of the Congress of the 
United States, men who have respect for 
and work with farm bills year in and 
year out. I am of the opinion they will 
do a good job. 

I emphasize the forestry provisions in 
the bill. It will benefit America in years 
to come. Our forests are one of our 
great natural resources. We have had 
something built up which is of monu- 
menial importance. 

I agree with the Senator from New 
Mexico about the two-price system. I 
did not support it in committee. How- 
ever, I thought it was worthy of trial. 
We now have two commodities, rice and 
wheat, as to which we can try the two- 
price structure, if the farmers so will it 
by their vote. 

The PRESIDING CFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield to the distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota 3 more minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Permit me to say 
in conclusion, Mr. President, I am very 
grateful to the leadership for the direc- 
tion and the hard work which the ma- 
jority leader has put into this bill. I 


know of the work he has been going 


through. I heard this morning on tele- 
vision that the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HuMPHREY] had gone back to 
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Minnesota this weekend so he could 
campaign. I want the Recor to be per- 
fectly clear that I was working with the 
Senator from New Mexico, that I was 
working with the Senator from Texas, 
the majority leader, that I was working 
with the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Youne], that I was working with 
other Senators, in an effort to do what? 
In an effort to improve the bill. We have 
dedicated hours and hours of our time 
and energy to it, and Iam delighted that 
we have made the progress we have. 

That is not to say that the bill is 
perfect, Mr. President. Man's work is 
never perfect, and never will be. But at 
least the bill represents intelligent, con- 
sistent, persevering efforts for progress 
in the field of agricultural legislation. 

Iam particularly grateful to my friend 
on the other side of the aisle, the Senator 
from North Dakota (Mr. Youne], for 
his work and his courage; and I am also 
grateful to the Senators on that side of 
the aisle who have stood with him; and 
that includes all Senators who have stood 
with him and who have put the cause of 
the welfare of agriculture above party 
considerations. 

Let me say that I am deeply grateful 
to the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON]. On several provisions of 
the bill, we disagreed. But I wish the 
Recorp made clear: The Senator from 
New Mexico has held his position con- 
sistently, and has fought for it; and 
many times he has fought for it to vic- 
tory. Certainly he has given us great 
help and guidance. I particularly thank 
him for the help given us in connection 
with the amendment adopted at the 
conclusion of our action on amendments 
to the bill. 

Finally, Mr. President, let me say that 
no Member deserves more credit than 
does the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
the senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER]. I want my colleagues to 
look at this man, who has given hun- 
dreds of hours of ceaseless energy, time, 
and dedication in trying, first, to bring 
from the committee a good agricultural 
bill, and who has managed the bill while 
it has been on the floor of the Senate. 
Every Senator, regardless of his opinion, 
owes the Senator from Louisiana a debt 
of gratitude for his outstanding leader- 
ship, his perseverance, and his under- 
standing. 

Mr. President, let me also thank Sen- 
ators who come from the great, urban 
States for their understanding of the 
farm problem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Minnesota has 
expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 2 additional minutes to the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota is recognized 
for 2 additional minutes, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
realize that in the main it has not been 
easy .for Senators who come from the 
great urban States in which the metro- 
politan centers are located to go along 
with others of us in connection with the 
various provisions of the bill; but they 
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have understood the interdependence of 
our economy. ‘They have understood 
the relationship existing between farm 
worker and industrial worker, between 
farm and city, among all the people of 
the Nation. 

Mr. President, it is for these reasons 
that I shall vote for the bill—not that 
it is a bill which I personally would have 
written, or a bill about which I can agree 
in every detail; but it is a bill which has 
been measurably improved; and let me 
say that in regard to the perishable com- 
modities and in regard to the storable 
commodities. And I say that due to the 
efforts of the Senator from Oklahoma 
and the Senator from Georgia, there 
have been written into the bill amend- 
ments which will mean improvement for 
our farmers and improvement for agri- 
culture. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Minnesota has 
again expired. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Texas yield 30 
seconds to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I think we should also thank the senior 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], 
who, although he may not have agreed 
with the Senator from Minnesota and 
other Senators, certainly worked very 
hard on the bill. I, for one, appreciate 
very much his arduous, sincere, and 
highly intelligent efforts. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield myself 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Texas is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, after all these long, weary days, 
we are finally approaching the final vote 
on the farm bill. 

It has been a hard and difficult proc- 
ess. It has been a debate marked by 
shifts and changes that have been diffi- 
cult to follow. All of us, I think, will 
admit the measure is finally a product 
of the collective judgment of the entire 
Senate. 

There is little point in recounting the 
steps we have taken. I doubt whether 
any of us are completely satisfied with 
the measure. But we now have to make 
the decision of whether to vote for— 
or against—the measure the Senate has 
produced. 

I want to make my own position per- 
fectly clear. 

There was a period when I seriously 
considered casting my final vote against 
this measure. 

It does not contain the clear, consist- 
ent 90 percent philosophy in a form 
which I believe holds forth the best solu- 
tion to our farm problems. 

It is a peculiar mixture of the Agri- 
culture Department’s philosophy that 
the solution to the farm problem is lower 
farm income and the philosophy that the 
solution is a stable farm income. 

The soil-bank concept is sound as long- 
range philosophy. 

I have decided that the bill has been 
improved to a point where I can vote for 
it. It will not solve—or even partially 
solve—the problems before us. But it 
will make a bad situation less bad. 
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It will be of some help to our farmers; 
and some help is better than no help at 
all. Furthermore, I am hopeful that the 
measure can be improved even further in 
conference. 

If constructive alternatives were avail- 
able to me, I would vote to take those al- 
ternatives. But it seems to me that it is 
obvious that they are not there. 

It is also obvious that they will not be 
there until there is a drastic shift in the 


‘composition of the Agriculture Depart- 


ment. This debate has accomplished 


-one thing that cannot be disputed: It 


is in the opinion of the senior Senator 
from Texas, that the Agriculture Depart- 
ment holds enormous powers in terms of 
the future of America’s farmers. With 
those powers goes an unusual degree of 
ability to influence legislation. 

Practically every victory that has been 
won for the farmer in this bill has been 
equally a victory against the Agriculture 
Department, a victory which the Depart- 
ment opposed. Every instance in which 
the Agriculture Department has yielded 
has been a case history of grudging re- 
luctance to face up to farmers’ problems. 

I believe the Agriculture Department is 
sincere in its theory that farm problems 
can be solved by lowering farm income 
and permitting marginal farmers to be 
driven off the land. But sincerity on the 
part of the executioner is cold comfort 
for the victim. 

Mr. President, the time must come 
when the farmers of the country have 
an Agriculture Department that is 
sympathetic to their problems. 

This is not the end of the trail for 
legislation to meet the problems of the 
farmers. But the real solution will be 
found in changing the Agriculture De- 
partment more than in changing the 
legislation. 

In a very real sense, the people of 
America themselves must take this mat- 
ter into their own hands; and I am confi- 
dent they will know how to do it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California is recognized 
for 2 minutes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
wish to join in paying tribute to the 
senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN], the ranking minority member 
of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, who, along with his colleagues, 
worked long hours and very diligently in 
order to produce satisfactory legisla- 
tion on this subject. 

I also wish to pay tribute to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Mr. Ezra Taft Ben- 
son. In the field of public policy, honor- 
able men may differ as to what is best 
for the country and what is best for a 
segment of the Nation. But it has been 
my privilege to come to know Ezra Ben- 
son. He is a man of high courage. He 
is a man of great ability. He is a man 
of sincere devotion to the cause of agri- 
culture. I have a deep conviction that 
there is no man in this country who wants 
to help the American farmer and the 
American economy more than does the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra Benson. 
In this I believe he has had the support 
of his Chief, President Eisenhower. I 
believe there is no man in the country 
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who is more anxious than he to work - 


out the problems of American agricul- 
ture, because he recognizes that when 
there are conditions which may be ad- 
verse to one segment of the economy, in 
time, they are bound to affect all seg- 
ments of the American economy, I do 
not believe there is any American who 
believes that knowingly or willfully 
either President Eisenhower or Secretary 
Benson would do anything which would 
be detrimental to American agriculture. 

We have had a great debate. It has 
extended over a period of many weeks. 
Honest men have come to different con- 
clusions, perhaps based on the same set 
of facts. That is our representative, con- 
stitutional process at work. 

I am still hopeful that from the con- 
ference we may obtain a better bill. I 
think no man needs question the motives 
of those on the other side, either in the 
executive branch or in the legislative 
branch of the Government. 

We have completed our work. Now we 
are ready to vote. 

For the reasons I indicated earlier, I 
intend to support the bill, in the hope 
that the conference committee will work 
out some of the problems which I believe 
all of us recognize need to be worked out 
in this measure. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All re- 
maining time has been yielded back. 

The question is, Shall the bill pass? 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ofdered, and the Secretary 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Ives] 
is absent because of illness, and, if pres- 
ent and voting, he would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 93, 
nays 2, as follows: 


YEAS—03 

Aiken George McNamara 
Miott Goldwater Millikin 
Anderson Gore Monroney 
Barkley Green orse 
Barrett Hayden Mundt 
Beall Hennings Murray 
Bender Hickenlooper Neely 
Bennett Hin Neuberger 
Bible Holland O'Mahoney 
Bricker Hruska Pastore 
Bridges Humphrey Payne 
Butler Jackson Potter 
Byrd Jenner Purtell 
Capehart Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Carlson Johnston, S. C. Russell 
Case, N. J. Kefauver Saltonstall 
Case, S. Dak, Kennedy Schoeppel 
Chavez err Scott 
Clements Knowland Smathers 
Cotton Kuchel Smith, Maine 
Curtis Laird ti, N. J. 
Daniel Langer Sparkman 
Dirksen Lehman Stennis 
Douglas Long Symington 

Magnuson Thurmond 
Dworshak Malone Thye 
Eastland Mansfield Watkins 
Ellender Martin, Iowa Welker 
Ervin Martin, Pa. Wiley 

* Williams 
Fulbright McClellan Young 
NAYS—2 
Bush Flanders 
NOT VOTING—1 
Ives 


So the bill (H. R. 12) was passed. 
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The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to provide an improved farm 
program.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the unanimous-consent agreement en- 
tered into, the Senate bill (S. 3183) will 
be indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendment, request a conference there. 
on with the House of Representatives, 
and that the Chair appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. ELLEN- 
DER, Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, Mr. 
HoLLAN D, Mr. AIKEN, and Mr. YOUNG 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill as 
passed be printed, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, 


SOVIET EDUCATION—SPEECH DE- 
LIVERED BY FORMER SENATOR 
WILLIAM BENTON, OF CONNECTI- 
CUT 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, a 
former colleague of ours, Hon. William 
Benton, recently spent some time in 
Russia studying the educational system 
of the Soviets. Bill Benton is an observ- 
ant and intelligent man. His observa- 
tions about the Russian system furnish 
us with material worthy of our best 
thought, if we are seriously concerned 
with the survival of our free democratic 
society. 

I urge my colleagues to read the speech 
carefully, and I hope they will then be 
able to bury their differences and join 
forces to bring about some improvement 
in our educational system. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
speech by Mr. Benton be printed in the 
RecorpD av this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sovier EDUCATION: NEW CHALLENGE TO THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE 
(Address by Hon. William Benton, publisher, 

Encyclopedia Britannica, before the Asso- 

ciation for Higher Education, Chicago, III., 

March 6, 1956) 

My friends and fellow politicians, when, as 
the war ended, Secretary Byrnes asked me 
to be Assistant Secretary of State, he told 
me that he thought my early years in ad- 
vertising should prove good training for pol- 
itics, I assured him that my 8 years as a 
part-time university vice president were far 
more valuable to him—and to me. I told 
him I already had won my political Ph. D. in 
campus politics, 

I shall talk to you tonight about a critical 
political problem affecting education and a 
critical educational problem affecting poli- 
tics. Indeed, this problem gravely affects 
the survival of our country and our civil- 
zation, and it can only be met by a merger 
of politicians and educators. 

We are met here at a moment when whole 
galaxies of educational neglect are in head- 
on collision, The facts and figures have 
been in the newspapers—and on the front 
pages. They have been featured in the mag- 
azines, They have even been discussed on 
the air. Some of you may have heard that 
conferences in Washington have been de- 
voted to them. But they have not broken 
through the crust of public consciousness. 
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Where is the present prospect of national 
action adequate to match the crisis? I fear 
I cannot even assure you that a Democratic 
victory next November would secure the ac- 
tion so urgently needed. My fears and fore- 
bodings caused me to accept this invitation 
when it was tendered to me, so that I might 
share them with you. If I am to be a Cas- 
sandra, at least I want companions from 
among you. 

You here tonight must accept partial re- 
sponsibility for the country’s unhappy pre- 
dicament. Education is the field which you 
have homesteaded as your very own. The 
solutions you have proposed have not been 
drastic enough, bold enough, imaginative 
enough. You have been too deeply mired in 
your own folklore, All too often your pro- 
posals have been geared to somebody's guess 
as to what the Congress, or the State legisla- 
ture, or the latest commission or committee, 
or your own board of trustees, would stand 
for. 

Icommend to you the example of Commis- 
sioner Murray, of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. At a congressional hearing a week 
or so ago, he was asking for a mere additional 
$5 billion. Congressman Cote remarked, “I 
doubt that the taxpayers are ready to gamble 
such large stakes.” Mr. Murray replied, “If 
they knew the whole story, the would.” The 
task of you educators is dramatically to ex- 
pound the whole story. 

More important than any failure of leader- 
ship on your part is that all America now 
appears to be sleepwalking on the brink, if 
you will excuse the plagiarism. The Ameri- 
can people do not as yet identify the growing 
educational crisis with their national secu. 
rity. 

You have invited me to report on what 
I learned about education in the Soviet 
Union, and to suggest what this may mean 
for America and the free world, Leon Bloy, 
the French philosopher, once referred to 
what he called the good news of damnation.” 
His theory was that none of us might behave 
as Christians if we were not afraid of per- 
petual hell-fire. When I finish tonight, I 
hope you will ask yourselves whether it might 
not be that the Soviet educational system 
can prove to be the good news of damnation 
for American education—the spur which may 
rouse us and propel us toward salvation. 

I shall begin my report by summarizing it 
in a sentence. I have returned convinced 
that education has become a main theater of 
the cold war; Russia's classrooms and librar- 
ies, her laboratories and teaching methods 
may threaten us more than her hydrogen 
bombs or her guided missiles to deliver them. 

For decades, the Soviet Union has had a 
long-range plan for ideological and economic 
world conquest—a plan so potent as to make 
her current military and political maneuver- 
ing seem by comparison tactical and even 
diversionary. At the heart of this project 
is the schooling for export of scores of thou- 
sands of indoctrinated and capable engi- 
neers, scientists, schoolmasters, and techni- 
cians of all kinds. These are being trained 
to help develop the resources of countries 
outside the present Soviet orbit, and to help 
convert the world to communism. And 
please do not doubt the high quality of 
their training. Only last week came a story 
from Moscow which amused me, a kind of 
man-bites-dog story. A Texas corporation, 
no less, was granted the right to manufac- 
ture a turbodrill, no less. This drill was 
developed by the Soviet petroleum industry 
for digging wells through hard rock. The 
New York Times said it was “10 times as 
fast as our conventional rotary drill.” De- 
troit engineers report automation matching 
our best. Each day and week there is a new 
story of Soviet technological advances. But, 
after all, a nation that can produce the 
hydrogen bomb and airplanes said to match 
or outdo our own, must have mastered the 
n of modern science and its appli- 
cation, 
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These fortheoming battalions of Soviet 
experts and technicians, ready and eager 
for export, are now assembling in the stag- 
ing phase of the offensive. They are a symp- 
tom of what is developing in the new world 
of competitive 
and Bulganin converted them into a symbol 
of the future when, on leaving Burma, they 
gave to the Burmese people as a gift from 
the Russian people a technological institute 
to be built in Rangoon and staffed by Soviet 
e 


Even more formidable is the spectacular 
example of mass-training for the Soviet 
Union’s own domestic industrial needs. 
Without the present outpouring of trained 
experts within the U. S. S. R. the sixth 5-year 
plan, only recently announced, could not 
promise by 1960 a 60-percent increase in the 
national product of the U. S. S. R. and a 70- 
percent stepup in heavy industry. Bulganin 
at the recent congress announced that 
the production of trained specialists and ex- 
perts in the current 5-year plan would be 
4 million—equal to the last two 5-year plans 
put together. 

What is it that most impresses a foreign 
observer about the Soviet school system? In 
_less than 40 years, starting with a population 
at least 50 percent illiterate, the Soviets have 
built a 7-year primary school system rival- 
ing our own in universality, with nearly 100- 
percent enrollment. Further, since World 
War II the Soviet secondary-school system 
has mushroomed amazingly. By 1960 the 
basic 10-year school is to be compulsory 
everywhere. In spite of acute labor short- 
ages, all children are to be kept in school 
from 7 to 17. Every Russian youngster is to 
be given an education, a Communist educa- 
tion, of course, comparable to high stand- 
ards of study and learning in an English 
public school or a French lycee but without 
the same emphasis on the humanities. I 
shall return to this in a moment. The Soviet 
standard is far higher than that of even the 
best American high school. It is perhaps 
comparable to a couple of years at a top 
college. 

Further, the U. S. S. R. has already sur- 
passed us both in the number and percent- 
age of students enrolled in institutions 
above the secondary level—with 4,300,000 in 
1955. This is a 70-percent bulge over our 
2,700,000. 

The Communists from the earliest days 
gave up butter for guns; but they gave up 
meat for education. 

The figures I am quoting were given me 
by top Soviet school officials. They may 
exaggerate. But perhaps they do not. I 
suggest we would be wise to accept the fig- 
ures literally. Americans have for years 
scoffed at Soviet claims—only to find that 
they have out-stripped all nations but our- 
selves in industrial production. We are 
learning only now that they have the steel 
and the fuel and the electric energy which 
they told us they were going to have by 
this target date. We scoffed for years, only 
to discover that Lenin’s and Stalin's “vis- 
ions” have become today’s industrial reali- 
ties, with the achievement often surpassing 
the seemingly fantastic predictions. 

Education is one area where we in Amer- 
ica most surely have nothing to lose if we 
accept Russian claims. Intercontinental 
competition in education need be no chal- 
lenge to an arms race or a war. If the Rus- 
sians goad us to do a better educational job 
ourselves, then we shall only do what our 
own best tradition calls for—what we should 
be doing even if the Soviet Union were to 
sink suddenly into the sea. But if we are 

complacent about our educational efforts 
and system, if we allow ourselves to fall be- 
hind the Russians, we may find ourselves 
outwitted, outmaneuvered, outthought, and 
outbullt throughout the world. 

Russian youngsters go to school 6 days a 
week, 10 months a year. Discipline is strict, 
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study hours are long, and the curriculum is 
demanding. At all levels, the Soviet stu- 
dents like European students in general work 
much harder than do our American young- 
sters, 

Wearing their military-looking uniforms, 
Soviet children for the first 4 years concen- 
trate on reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
Russian. In the last 6 years, more than 40 
percent of their time goes to science and 
mathematics. these years, they must 
take algebra, geometry, and trigonometry. 
Also compulsory are 4 or 6 years of physics, 


eign language, 
of science, is the favorite. 

My understanding is that there are no 
electives. Indeed, I was told that the first 
time the student has any choice of subjects, 
once he has chosen his field after the 10- 
year school, is as a graduate student at a 
university. 

The contrast with our secondary-school 
curriculum is startling. Lewis Strauss, 
Chairman of the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission, recently told the 
Thomas Alva Edison Foundation: “I can 
learn of no public high school in our country 
where a student obtains so thorough a prep- 
aration in science and mathematics, even if 
he seeks it—even if he should be a potential 
Einstein, Edison, Fermi, or Bell.” Indeed, 
last year for all the high schools of the 
United States, we produced only 125 new 
teachers of physics. Think of it. Only 125 
for 28,000 high schools. 

The U. S. S. R. in the last quarter century 
has applied the educational goals of the old 
elite—the high standards of the Czarist sys- 
tem—to the new masses. In this mass ap- 
plication, the Soviets are challenging us with 
their version of the American dream. They 
offer high-grade training to every boy and 
girl, and as much as his talents and abilities 
will absorb. They are seeking to steal the 
American dream and in broad daylight. 

Pro-Rector Vovchenko of the University of 
Moscow told me that, above the 10-year 
schools, there are now more than 2,000 
“tekhnikums.” These have an enrollment 
of 2½ million students. We in the United 
States have no parallel for them. They 
are a kind of vocational college. They give 
21%- and 4-year courses to 2.5 million stu- 
dents. They produce middle grade“ 
specialists in scores of fields. There are 
even tekhnikums in such areas as music, 
art, medicine and education. However, the 
great concentration is in the field of in- 
dustry. 

The industrial tekhnikums are operated 
by such ministries as electricity, railroads, 
communications and agriculture. The Min- 
istry of Higher Education, however, helps 
maintain academic standards. From their 
tekhnikums, the various ministries draw 
their nonprofessional technicians who move 
ahead into key supervisory and en 
jobs in industry. 

Then there are the 800 institutions of 
higher Soviet education. Thirty-three of 
these are universities. The balance are the 
specialized institutes for doctors, engineers, 
lawyers, dentists, aeronautical experts, elec- 


mand throughout the world. The universi- 
ties do not have authority over such voca- 
tional colleges, but concentrate largely on 
the training of teachers for above the fourth- 
year level, and of scientists and scholars. All 
universities and higher institutes provide 5- 
year programs, except the teacher-training 
institutes, which are 4 years. (The U. S. S. R. 
seems to think that after 4 or 5 years of 
physics in a 10-year school, another 4 years 
of physics in a cal institute ts 
enough to train a physics teacher for a high 
school.) The universities and higher insti- 
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tutes have an estimated enrollment of 1,825,- 
000 students. 

The University of Moscow, dominating the 
city with its gleaming new 33-story central 
tower dedicated to the sciences, enrolls 23,- 
000 students. The recent investment of 3 
billion rubles for this new building, com- 
pleted in 1953, is astonishing by our stand- 
ards. It is equivalent to at least $150 
Million, figuring the ruble at 5 cents, the 
lowest estimate of its value given anywhere. 
‘Thus this building costs more than has been 
spent for the completed physical plant of 
all but a very few American universities. It 
contains 1,900 laboratory rooms. It sym- 
bolizes to all Russia what lies ahead in the 
fulfillment of Soviet ambitions for youth. 
Here work most of the 2,000 professors of 
the University of Moscow who teach stu- 
dents. Here, too, are the 500 scholars dedi- 
cated to research from whom no teaching is 
expected. All 2,500 must seek to make their 
own individual scientific contributions in 
the laboratories. Those who succeed receive 
the highly prized doctorate, a top or super 
degree for which we have no equivalent. It 
is even claimed that this Soviet degree makes 
most of our doctors of philosophy appear 
like diplomas from junior colleges. 

As to teaching in the Soviet Union, the 
U. S. S. R. has many advantages. I realize 
that the very idea that the U. S. S. R. can 
have an educational advantage over us is 
one which many of us emotionally resist. 
But many among you have found that on 
some questions it is advantageous to an ad- 
ministrator to enjoy centralized control. We 
don’t like such a pushbutton system in 
education and we don’t want it. But it can 
have advantages. For example, the 10-year 
schools don’t have to compete with General 
Electric for physics teachers; the state trains 
the teachers and funnels them to the schools. 

The advantage of such central control 
which most interested me, because I am 
chairman of Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
was the extraordinary progress of the Rus- 
sians in the use of classroom and educational 
motion pictures. Ralph Tyler, known to 
many of you as a man who doesn’t exagger- 
ate, once remarked that it takes half a cen- 
tury for half of our educators to adopt a 
good new idea. To any good new idea, our 
teachers, administrators, and school board 
Members across the entire United States of 
America must be won over almost one at a 
time. Thus after 26 years of pioneering 
effort, the classroom film producers in the 
United States haven't yet put a projector into 
more than 1 out of 50 classrooms. This great 
instrument can even improve the technique 
for teaching children how to read, the task 
which George Stoddard estimates costs abaut 
half of the Nation’s annual budget for public 
education. Yet in the United States this 
new weapon has gone largely unnoticed by 
school boards and educators. 

By contrast, the U. S. S. R., once it began 
to use classroom films, has made rapid prog- 
ress. The Russian films are like our “docu- 
mentaries.” They are not yet planned and 
produced for close integration with the cur- 
riculum. However, the Russians have 
pressed their pushbutton and they are now 
forging ahead of us rapidly in the use of film 
in the classrooms, and in the production of 
such films in quantity. The Soviet 1954 
catalog of films for educational purposes, 
brought out by the Ministry of Culture in 
Moscow, runs 206 pages and lists 937 titles. 
The Soviet educators will soon learn, in my 
judgment, to produce the high quality of 
teaching film which is tied to the curricu- 
lum. This is the type we produce here but 
cannot distribute in any quantity. 

The goal of a projector in every classroom 
has not yet been achieved in the U. S. S. R. 
But at present rates of progress the Soviets 
will achieve this a decade before the United 
States gets a projector into every school 
building. 
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} The Soviet educational system has, of 
course, grave and indeed tragic weaknesses 
by our standards and goals. There is no 
academic freedom or tenure for teachers or 
professors. No criticism of the regime, or of 
‘official dogma, is permitted. Classroom dis- 
cussion is not encouraged. Heavy emphasis 
is given to rote memorization of texts. Every 
advanced student must devote his full time 
to his specialty except for 10 percent to the 
study of dialectical materialism and Marx- 
ism-Leninism-Stalinism. The student can't 
change his mind about his profession in mid- 
stream; he can’t shift. Every graduate of 
a tekhnikum, institute, or university must 
work for 3 years on any assigned job in his 
specialty, under penalty of prosecution. 

To us this seems a system of training, 
rather than education—training for the serv- 
ice for the state and not for the happiness 
or fulfillment of the individual. But we 
must recognize that this is a doctrine which 
sharpens the tools for the new 5-year plan 
and for the New Look of the new Soviet com- 
petition throughout the wrold. 

I fear the Communists may have found a 
formula for combining, on the one hand, 
high quality in scientific and technological 
training and research, including production 
of original and creative work in the natural 
sciences, and, on the other hand, an accept- 
ance and obedience in political, economic, 
philosophical, and moral matters. Whether 
this formula will hold up over the decades 
may turn out to be the crucial question of 
our historical epoch. Allen Dulles expresses 
“cautious hope” that it won’t. 

This, then, is the spectacle of the growth 
of Soviet education. This is the story of its 
explosively expanding output. 

By contrast, we in the United States have 
been talking about our own impending school 
crisis for years, but doing little about it, as 
your previous speakers have pointed out. 
What was predicted by President Truman’s 
Commission on Higher Education has come 
to pass. ‘Yet Secretary Folsom tells me 
President Eisenhower is about to appoint 
still another committee. Must it not again 
conclude that we dare not procrastinate and 
postpone any longer? 

New school buildings—the main object of 
current educational legislation in Washing- 
ton—are imperative. But in my view, they 
hold a third priority. I see two requirements 
even more urgent and a fourth that is equally 
so. In the balance of my talk tonight, I shall 
examine these four major requirements of 
our educational system. 

1. Our first priority is scholarships and 
fellowships, awarded on a competitive basis. 
You have heard many times that our indus- 
tries and our defense establishments require 
at least 45 to 50 thousand new engineers a 
year, and that Russia produced 53,000 engi- 
neering graduates last year in contrast to 
our 23,000. 

The frantic competition for engineers now 
going on in the United States has been re- 
ported on the front pages of the New York 
Times. There is also a scramble for physi- 
cists, chemists, and mathematicians. These 
shortages have obscured the swelling demand 
for professional and technical experts in 
many other fields. At the rate we are grow- 
ing, we can expect shortages of at least 22,000 
physicians and 100,000 nurses by 1960. The 
need for dentists, architects, and psychol- 
ogists has jumped, too, and we must not for- 
get the liberal arts. The shortage of teach- 
ers may be the most acute of all. 

Eighty to ninety percent of all students at 
the Soviet higher institutions have been on 
state scholarships, Three weeks ago we 
learned from the party congress that be- 
ginning this autumn all education is to be 
free. Every Soviet student can now keep go- 
ing upward in the Communist world at the 
state’s expense so long as he can make the 
grades. Indeed, he is pushed, prodded, pres- 
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sured, and enticed to reach the limit of his 
capacity for training. 

Weighed against our practices, these poli- 
cies give the Kremlin obvious advantages 
for developing and exploiting its manpower 
potential. While the Russians try to harness 
100 percent of theirs, we waste much of ours, 
and most flagrantly. 

In the light of today’s emergency, we must 
develop the imagination and courage to em- 
bark upon an adequate Federal scholarship 
program. 

The Federal Government should undertake 
immediately a national scholarship program 

with as many as 20,000 scholar- 
ships a year, each covering 4 years of college. 
Further, this should be increased as rapidly 
as the administration of the program, and 
the absorption capacity of the colleges and 
universities permit to a level of 100,000 
scholarships a year. To these should be 
added 20,000 or more graduate scholarships. 
Trained manpower is money in the bank, 
It is our most important national resource. 
It is what Bulganin called Russia’s gold re- 
serve. 

Our high schools abound with talent 
worthy of such scholarships. Secretary Fol- 
som 2 weeks ago cited an estimate that 
“each year about 60,000 students of high 
ability drop out of high school before grad- 
uation * * * and half of the students in the 
upper one-fourth of their high school classes 
do not go on to college.” Dael Wolfie tells us 
that 150,000 pupils from each age and class 
who could enter the important specialties 
fail to go to college. 

The Soviets have made the life of science 
and research, of engineering and of scholar- 
ship, among the best rewarded in the entire 
Union, in terms of salaries and prestige and 
of freedom from the harsher realities of life 
under the hammer and sickle. The epithet 
“egg head” would seem to be a compliment 
in the U. S. S. R. When a Soviet student is 
accepted for graduate work, his future is vir- 
tually assured. About 5 to 10 percent of 
those who complete the regular university 
and institute programs are accepted. More 
than 90 percent of those accepted roll on 
through the next 3 years and secure the ad- 
vanced degree which leads to a life of schol- 
arship, research and teaching. The average 
professor in the U. S. S. R. earns perhaps 10 
times what an ordinary Russian worker gets. 
Outstanding professors earn the equivalent 
of the annual salary of an American indus- 
trial corporation president. 

For most of the U. S. S. R.'s 60 million stu- 
dents enrolled in courses of study or educa- 
tional institutions, graduation from a 10-year 
school or tekhnikum marks the end of for- 
maleducation. But many students continue 
to struggle and strive for another chance and 
still another, This is why one sees the teen- 
agers in bookstores buying books on nuclear 
physics. This is why in the Leningrad li- 
brary I found every desk occupied in the 
great science reading room. The silence was 
absolute; the concentrated zeal of the stu- 
-dents was breathtaking. I asked my librar- 
ian guide, “Are these university students?” 
He replied, “Oh, no, the university has its 
own library; these are workers from the night 
shifts of the factories; we keep the library 
open at night for the day-shift workers.” 
Those who successfully pursue their studies 
can continue ever upward and onward in 
the academic and scientific hierarchy. 

2. And this brings me to my second pri- 
ority. Without delay, and on a bold scale, 
we must develop new incentives for teach- 
ers. Although the objective should be uni- 
versal, my discussion tonight will deal largely 
with the problem in our public schools. 
However, we do not give to our professors 
and scholars the prestige and prequisites 
they enjoy in western Europe; we would 
do well to emulate the Russians in the 
financial opportunities offered. 
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Beardsley Ruml has shown how teachers’ 
real earnings have gone steadily downward 
since the early days of this century. 

What puzzles me about the proposals for 
& blanket percentage increase in all teach- 
ers’ salaries—in the public schools—the idea 
that every teacher's salary should go up 50 
percent, let us say—is a theory of my moth- 
er's. She was a knowledgeable teacher and 
administrator. At 13, she was a teacher in 
a country school in Iowa and among her 
pupils were farm boys of 16 who attended 
school for 3 months a year, in the winter. 
At 25 she was the first woman county super- 
intendent of school in the history of Min- 
nesota. After my father died, she served for 
a while on the staff of teachers college and 
later became one of the highest paid women 
in American education. Her theory was that 
many, if not most, teachers were overpaid. 
Many, she contended, were mediocre and 
couldn’t earn as much doing anything else. 

Perhaps the key question is in two parts: 
First, how can we offer greater incentives to 
the talented public school teacher, and to 
every teacher who successfully seeks self- 
improvement; and, second, what system of 
incentive will tempt and hold young prospec- 
tive teachers of talent? I do not see why the 
taxpayers should succumb to bureaucracy, 
and now greatly step up the salaries of hun- 
dreds of thousands of teachers who are in- 
ferior. Indeed, one of our national tragedies 
is that our teachers colleges do not attract a 
better caliber of students. Are we not in- 
deed using them as a refuge for the bottom 
one-fourth of the academic spectrum? 

In the development of new and far bigger 
incentives for talented teachers, I fear we 
must again turn to the Federal Government 
for leadership. Some 5 or 10 years hence, 
several billion dollars annually will have o 
be found to add to teachers’ salaries. This 
program, to stimulate our present teachers 
and to attract new ones, should be launched 
at once and on a scale into the hundreds of 
millions, allocated through State depart- 
ments of education to communities which 
undertake to attract and keep uncommonly 
promising teachers. The Federal. Govern- 
ment must help establish a pattern of stand- 
ards. This will cause a hue and cry about 
Federal control. We must face up to it. 

This was John D. Rockefeller’s idea back 
in 1891 and we have forgotten it. He sent 
Dr. William Rainey Harper, from Yale, to 
found his new University of Chicago. Dr. 
Harper reported back to him, “Mr. Rocke- 
feller, I cannot persuade the top scholars 
of the East and of Europe to move to Chi- 
cago.” Mr. Rockefeller asked, “What is the 
top salary in the world paid to a university 
professor?” The answer: 83,500.“ Mr. 
Rockefeller issued the order that in a decade 
developed one of the greatest universities of 
the world, Pay your top men 67,000.“ This 
was the salary in 1891 of the president of 
the First National Bank of Chicago. Per- 
haps this order explains why, as Arthur Page 
once said to me, the University of Chicago 
advanced the cultural development of the 
West by a full generation. 

Now if you think I am exaggerating money 
as an incentive, I can only reply that this 
is because of the environment which sur- 
rounds our schools and educational institu- 
tions. It’s due to the American climate in 
which they live. This of course is a sub- 
ject for quite another speech. 

3. And this brings me to the third require- 
ment, the dilemma of the physical plant. 
Here again, I refer principally to the public 
schools. 

Delegates to the White House Conference 
on Education went on record by more than 
2 to 1 approving Federal money for school- 
building construction. In late January this 
year Dr. Gallup found that 67 percent of all 
adults were in favor, with only 24 percent 
opposed. And this is said to represent a 
major breakthrough on the whole principle 
of Federal aid to schools. 
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I've wondered what the White House con- 
ferees who opposed Federal aid may have 
been thinking of. Perhaps one clue is that 
the delegates from Texas were almost unani- 
mously opposed. But if they had under- 
stood that the issue of national survival 
is literally tied up to an adequate educa- 
tional plant, the vote should have been 99 
to 1. The important question isn’t who 
were the two-thirds, but how could there 
have been a one-thirc minority? The idea 
of Federal aid to education is neither new 
nor revolutionary. Even Senator Taft was 
for it. 

As soon as this year’s legislation is passed 
and passed it must be, we must face up 
to the need for a new act designed to stimu- 
late school building up to a rate of $3.8 
billion a year. This is the goal if we are 
to secure the 950,000 classrooms we must 
build in the next 10 years. Further, as 
Benjamin Fine reported on Monday in the 
New York Times, from your conference 
here in Chicago, college enrollment will 
double by 1970 and only 6 States have taken 
any steps to handle this impending wave of 
students. 

Because State and local community out- 
lays for school construction are now at a 
$2-billion level, leaving a gap of $1.8 billion, 
the $250 million offered by the present ad- 
ministration or even the $400 million vis- 
ualized in the Kelley bill are far too little. 
I don’t like to keep stepping up the urgent 
need for massive Federal funds, but there 
is no help for it. As Mr. Murray told Con- 
gressman Coin, if the public knew the facts, 
it would put up the money. 

When Mr. Khrushchev looks across the 
Atlantic at us what he sees in education 
is 48 Balkanized units, each in turn Balkan- 
ized into scores of hundreds of local districts, 
with school boards worrying about their mill 
rates while Mr. Khrushchev tools up for 
political conquest. A fortnight ago Marion 
Folsom said, “Education is basic * * * to 
our collective strength in the cause of world 
peace.“ Is not this an issue on which the 
United States must unite? If I sound alarm- 
ist it is only because I am trying to do so. 

George Stoddard wrote me last week that 
the only answer to the Soviet educational ad- 
vance is to push to the limit our own demo- 
cratic ideal of developing the total resources 
of every person.” This is in the spirit of 
Thomas Jefferson, who believed that democ- 
racy would succeed if education were placed 
within the reach of as many of our people as 
possible. We can't begin, in today’s world, 
to live up to this great goal without teach- 
ers—and classrooms—and scholarships. 

4. Finally and fourthly, let us reexamine 
our teaching methods and our institutional 
setup. 

Our goal of secondary school pupil-teacher 
ratio has been 25 to 1; in the university it 
has been 12 or 13 to 1. These goals now 
seem to be about to vanish. Soon we shall 
receive the tide of 42 million school children. 

Some of our associates still cherish the 
dream of Mark Hopkins sitting on one end 
of the log teaching a single boy on the other. 
This dream breeds the ideal of the tiny 
class in which every student more than 1 is 
1 too many. 

We should no longer indulge ourselves in 
cultural lag. We must learn to close Ralph 
Tyler's 50-year gap. We must bring tech- 
nology to the schools. For example, all plans 
for new buildings should make it easy for 
children in Maine and Kansas to learn his- 
tory and science and arithmetic from the 
Californian or the Britisher who understands 
them best and can explain them best through 
films and educational television, 

One good teacher, with a couple of aides, 
can learn how to take care of 200 or 300 
pupils, and improve the instruction. This 
makes it profitable as well as easy greatly to 
raise salaries in order to attract and hold 
good teachers. 
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This raises the question of how can we now 
begin to cut down in many areas the enor- 
mous waste in our system and thus, as best 
we can, hold down its mounting cost? The 
American public school pattern is still based 
on the 8-4-4 plan. At least 2 years of the 
first 12 are clearly wasted. We should ex- 
pect more of the teachers as we pay them 
better, so they won't have the time or the 
need to sell books in the summertime. Fur- 
ther, let's get rid of some of the many phony 
certification procedures. These often re- 
quire inferior courses at second rate colleges. 
They keep graduates from Yale or Princeton 
who are physics majors from teaching. As 
the superintendent of schools of Hartford 
said this week, such conditions for teaching 
positions are excluding capable teachers be- 
cause “they don’t meet the book even though 
they are doing a fine job.” He added, “Per- 
haps it’s time we reoriented our thinking 
on what makes a good teacher. 

“While we raise teachers’ salaries, can we 
not lengthen the school day, and the school 
week, and the school year? As the father 
of 4, I attest to the fact that my children 
would profit from school 6 days a week, and 
longer school days, and 10 months a year. 
This would not only compress the first 12 
years to 10, but should give them something 
like 14 years of schooling in 10, by present 
standards, Such a change would immedi- 
ately reduce our present need for precollege 
teachers by at least one-sixth. And salaries 
for the competent could be sharply raised 
even on present budgets.” 

And can we not learn how to compress some 
of the years en route to the doctoral degree, 
by cutting down wasted time, so that a self- 
supporting physician or scholar need not be 
nudging middle age before he can afford to 
get married? 

Further, can’t we agree with former Presi- 
dent Conant of Harvard that we must have 
more and better junior colleges? In many 
ways, they offer our best hope for free mass 
public education beyond high school. Fifty 
percent of America’s present junior colleges 
are in California. Now I ask this audience: 
from the standpoint of the interest of the 
people of the United States, what kind of 
situation is this? 

Let us also study the creation of new 
kinds of institutions as they may be needed. 
A few weeks ago I suggested that our Gov- 
ernment create technical assistance acad- 
emies, equal in status to the United States 
Military, Naval, and Air Force Academies— 
to educate picked young men and women 
for service overseas as technical specialists. 
Someone called my suggested academies 
“West Points of point 4.“ I emphasized 
that such academies—and I apply this to 
all technical or scientific education in our 
country—should have a curriculum with a 
strong infusion of the liberal arts, so that 
our young engineers and scientists can bet- 
ter serve their country overseas. Today how 
can we expect to persuade the young engi- 
neer to serve overseas? If he is well advised 
he'll go to Topeka or Fargo instead of to 
Rangoon. 

One vast reservoir of talent consists of our 
entire present labor force, those whose edu- 
cation stopped when they left school. Can 
we not launch a national revival for citizen 
participation in education at all ages? I 
think we can, and this is a great challenge 
to our universities, much as they may re- 
sist it. 

I cite the foregoing merely as samples of 
ways in which we can seek to improve the 
structure of our educational system and of 
the institutions within it. Many of you here 
are better qualified than I to explore these 
problems and opportunities, 

As I conclude in hope that I shall not be 
misunderstood tonight, may I stress that 
our best over-all opportunity for doing a 
better educational job than the U. S. S. R. 
continues to lie in educating whole men. 
This must and will remain our goal rather 
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than the Soviet prototype of the specialist, 
technician or functionary. Yes, we must 
make a far larger investment for training 
in science. But we must also recognize 
that for us the sharp distinctions between 
the sciences and the humanities are obso- 
lete. Most United States engineering schools 
today at least pay lipservice to the idea that 
specialists must also be broadly educated 
men and women. 

When a friend of mine who is on your 
program of speakers learned that the theme 
of my remarks was to be Soviet education 
and what we might learn from it, he said 
my theme boils down to a single lesson. 
“We must abandon pragmatic-instrumental- 
ism,” he said, and “return to a deep faith in 
man, as the son of God, and in the values 
which accrue to that status.” 

A deep faith in man is the total opposite 
to the Soviet system which offers a vast 
technocratic new Sparta. By our standards, 
their system is more like animal training 
than the education of human beings. It is 
without human spirit or soul. It is the 
state-take-all and let the individual take the 
hindmost. It is the gospel according to 
Pavloy. 

The peoples of the world are now entering 
an era when energy comes from rocks and 
sunlight; when materials for shelter and 
clothing derive from air, water, and chem- 
icals. Barring war, the aspirations of under- 
developed peoples will soon force industrial 
and educational development into every 
cranny of human society. If we of the 
United States are to meet the new challenge 
of the worldwide revolt against hunger and 
disease and ignorance—you who are our 
leaders in the field of education must march 
forward in the front ranks. Believe me, 
however, I do appreciate my difficulty to- 
night. It is not easy to exhort the profes- 
sional exhorters. 

But before I close, I must get back for 
a moment to money. Money is a refrain 
which runs throvgh part of this paper. 
Many of you, I know, may question whether 
the United States can afford the costly pro- 


‘gram I have adyocated, Indeed, the cost is 


an even bigger hurdle than the haggard 
spectre of Federal control. 

Educators have almost always had to beg 
for money. Back in 1426, the fathers of Ox- 
ford approached the Duke of Gloucester for 
help, and put their case this way: 

“What aim can be more noble than the 
advancement of learning, which raises man 
above the beasts and lifts him towards a 
higher life? It was a divine inspiration that 
suggested a foundation of lectures, and we 
hope the intention will be fully carried cut. 
Let not poverty, that cursed stepmother of 
learning, disappoint us of our hopes.” 

I say today, in this boom year of which 
some are boasting, let not the plea of pov- 
erty, a still more despicable stepmother of 
learning, deprive our children of their future 
development in freedom, and our Nation of 
its destiny. 

Soviet Russia may be the first country to 
develop free and unlimited schooling for all 
with the talent who are willing to work hard. 
But we in the United States have tended a 
brighter fire during the last 180 years. This 
should be far more appealing to all mankind 
if we now begin to do a better job of living up 
to it. This is our dedication to the advance- 
ment and perfection of the individual. Here 
in this city, the University of Chicago is 
drawing upon our past heritage as it builds 
toward the future. The university trustees 
say in their recent brochure: “Education 
would make children better than their fa- 
thers, and that was part of the strange 
American idea of how things ought to be.” 
The brochure continues, “Education was 
what it was virtuous to spend money on. 
Education was the banner of equality. Edu- 
cation would make democracy work. The 
educated man as we understood him is the 
best weapon we have.” 
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You leaders in the field of education have 
the knowledge and the insight and I trust 
that such great meetings as this today in 
Chicago will help you to cultivate the wis- 
dom and the courage. If you will, you can 
persuade us. Tell all America that we ignore 
at our peril any mute unkempt Einstein, be 
he listless and unmotivated in a Chicago 
suburb or cut off from opportunity in a Mis- 
sissippi shack. Tell us the truth, I say, and 
see to it that your words become epidemic. 
If we, your alumni and constituents and tax- 
payers, are given courage and vision by you, 
you will find us ready to respond—to respond 
with generosity, with devotion, and enthu- 
siasm—and with renewed dedication to the 
fulfillment of the American dream of which 
you are the leading inheritors and the 
spokesmen. The parents and the youth of 
our great free country are waiting for you 
and your words—today—this very night. 


ELECTION OF PRESIDENT AND 
VICE PRESIDENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration, of 
Calendar No. 364, Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 31. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will state the joint resolution 
by title for the information of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 31) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
providing for the election of President 
and Vice President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Texas? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of the 
joint resolution. 


LOUIS BROMFIELD 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. President, the 
death of Louis Bromfield is a tragic loss 
not only to the world of literature, but 
also to the cause of human freedom. 
Ever since his return from Europe, Louis 
Bromfield had dedicated himself to the 
battle for political understanding. 

His analysis of the major issues of our 
times and the trends he had witnessed 
overseas led him inevitably into the ranks 
of the Republican Party. He found him- 
self in close sympathy with the work of 
the late Robert A. Taft. “Liberty under 
law” became Mr. Bromfield’s slogan as 
it had been that of Bob Taft. 

In his work on the soil, seeking to de- 
velop ways of rehabilitating barren lands, 
Louis Bromfield expressed an inner drive 
for the improvement of all mankind. 

In my campaign for the Senate in 1954, 
Louis Bromfield gave generously of his 
time, his thought, and his interest. I 
am shocked by his premature passing 
from the American scene. We have lost 
a man of profound insight into both the 
world of ideas and of positive action. 


ADDITIONAL BILL INTRODUCED 


Mr. MONRONEY (for himself and Mr. 
KERR) , by unanimous consent, introduced 
a bill (S. 3483) to modify the author- 
ized project for construction of the Mill- 
wood Reservoir on the Little River in 
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Arkansas, to include the construction of 
the Pine Creek, Lukfata, Sherwood (Nar- 
rows), and Broken Bow Reservoirs, 
which was read twice by its title and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Works. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS BY COMMITTEE ON 
THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, I desire to give 
notice that a public hearing has been 
scheduled for Monday, March 26, 1956, 
at 2 p. m., in room 424, Senate Office 
Building, on the following nominations: 

Paul C. Weick, of Ohio, to be United 
States district judge for the northern 
district of Ohio, vice Emerich B. Freed, 
deceased; 

Philip L. Rice, of Hawaii, to be chief 
justice of the supreme court, Territory 
of Hawaii, for a term of 4 years, vice Ed- 
ward A. Towse, whose term has expired; 


and 

Cable A, Wirtz, of Hawaii, to be judge 
of the second circuit, circuit courts, Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii, vice William B, Brown, 
resigned. 

At the indicated time and place all per- 
sons interested in the above nominations 
may make such representations as may 
be pertinent. The subcommittee con- 
sists of the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. JoOHNsTON |], the Senator from Indi- 
ana [Mr. JENNER], and myself, chairman. 


RECESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate stand in 
recess until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
10 o’clock and 35 minutes p. m.) the 
Senate took a recess until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, March 20, 1956, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 


CONFIRMATION 
Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate March 19, 1956: 
UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION 


Edgar Bernard Brossard, of Utah, to be a 
member of the United States Tarif Com- 
mission for the term expiring June 16, 1962. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, Marcu 19, 1956 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Dr. Sterling Lorenz Price, minister, the 
University Baptist Church, Abilene, Tex., 
offered the following prayer: 


Our Heavenly Father, we are grateful 
today for Thy tender mercies and Thy 
loving kindness. We do not stand before 
Thee as preachers and lawmakers— 
rather do we stand as needy mortals 
pleading for that peace that passes all 
understanding. 

Teach us to know that there can be no 
peace without until we have Thy peace 
within and that we cannot solve prob- 
lems until we cease to be problems. 
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Forgive us our sins. We say we know. 
Thee and then act as if we had never 
heard of Thee; we say Thy way is best 
and then walk in strange ways; we quote 
Thy word and do not live by Thy word. 

In these days of stress give us strength 
to stand for something lest we fall for 
anything. Give us wisdom to distin- 
guish between the true patriot who keeps 
our beloved country strong and the 
charlatan who would sell out to the high- 
est bidder both his soul and his country 
for a mess of pottage. 

And we pray it through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, March 15, 1956, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Tribbe, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following date the 
President approved and signed a bill of 
the House of the following title: 

On March 16, 1956: 

H. R. 7588. An act granting the benefits of 
section 301 (a) (7) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act to certain children of United 
States citizens. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Ast, one of its clerks, announced that the 
Senate had passed without amendment 
a joint resolution of the House of the 
following title: 


H. J. Res. 582. Joint resolution making ad- 
ditional appropriation for the Department of 
Labor for the fiscal year 1956, and for other 
purposes. 


The message also announced that the. 
Senate had passed a bill and a joint reso- 
lution of the following titles, in which 
the concurrence of the House is re- 
quested: 

S. 3452. An act to amend the act of July 
15, 1955, Public Law 161, 84th Congress (69 
Stat. 324), by increasing the appropriation 
authorization for the aircraft control and 
warning system. 

S. J. Res. 135. Joint resolution for payment 
to Crow Indian Tribe for consent to transfer 
of right-of-way for Yellowtail Dam unit, 


Missouri River Basin project, Montana- 
Wyoming. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to a bill of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing title: 

S. 1529. An act to revise the boundaries of 
the Theodore Roosevelt National Memorial 
Park, in the State of North Dakota, and for 
other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
8320) entitled “An act to amend the 
Agricultural Act of 1949 and the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1954 with respect to the 
special school milk program and the 
brucellosis eradication program for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1956.” 
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EXCISE TAXES ON GASOLINE AND 
SPECIAL FUELS USED ON THE 
FARM FOR FARMING PURPOSES 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 8780) to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to relieve farmers from excise taxes 
in the case of gasoline and special fuels 
used on the farm for farming purposes, 
with Senate amendments thereto, dis- 
agree to the Senate amendments, and 
ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mc- 
Cormack). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Tennes- 
see? [After a pause.) The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. COOPER, MILLS, GREG- 
ORY, REED, and JENKINS. 


HIGHWAY REVENUE ACT OF 1956 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Ways and Means may have until mid- 
night tonight to file a report, including 
any supplemental views, on the bill H. R. 
9075, the Highway Revenue Act of 1956. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 


MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC, 
NO. 358) 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which was read and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs and ordered to 
be printed; 


To the Congress of the United States: 

For almost a decade the United States 
has moved, year by year, with growing 
success, to help fortify the economies and 
military strength of nations of the free 
world. Over the years this effort has 
changed in size and character in keeping 
with changing world affairs. Today it 
remains as indispensable to the security 
of every American citizen and to the 
building of an enduring peace as on the 
day it began 9 years ago. 

Today this great Nation, at the peak 
of its peacetime military and economic 
strength, must not hesitate or retreat in 
this vital undertaking. Nor can we 
subordinate this program to local con- 
cerns or collateral issues, on the unsound 
premise that steady progress through 
this program for 9 years makes it no 
longer necessary. 

We cannot now falter in our quest for 
peace. 

The need for a mutual security pro- 
gram is urgent because there are still 
nations that are eager to strive with us 
for peace and freedom but, without our 
help, lack the means of doing so. 

The need is urgent because there are 
still forces hostile to freedom that com- 
pel the free world to maintain adequate 
and coordinated military power to deter 
aggression, 
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still peoples who aspire to sustain their 
freedom but confront economic obstacles 
that are beyond their capabilities of sur- 
mounting alone. 

These facts are as fundamental to our 
own security and well-being as the main- 
tenance of our own Armed Forces. 

Our goal is clear—an enduring peace 
with justice. To achieve it will continue 
to require effort, skill, patience, and 
sacrifice. Toward it we must and will 
strive constantly by every means avail- 
able to us. 

We must continue to work with other 
countries to insure that each free nation 
remains free, secure from external ag- 
gression and subversion, and able to de- 
velop a. society marked by human wel- 
fare, individual liberty, and a rising 
standard of living. We must continue to 
maintain our economic and military 
strength at home. We must continue to 
stimulate expansion of trade and invest- 
ment in the free world. We must con- 
tinue helping to build the productive ca- 
pacities of free nations through public 
loans and guaranties of private invest- 
ment. We must continue to provide 
technical knowledge and essential mate- 
rials to speed the advance of other na- 
tions in peaceful uses of the atom. We 
must continue our cultural and educa- 
tional exchanges to expand mutual 
knowledge and understanding. We 
must continue and intensify our infor- 
mation programs so that the peoples of 
the world may know our peaceful pur- 
poses and our love of human liberty. 
And through our mutual security pro- 
grams we must continue helping to create 
in the free world conditions in which 
freedom can survive and develop, and 
free nations can maintain the defensive 
strength necessary to deter aggression. 

Peace with justice remains the sole ob- 
jective of our mutual security programs. 
We have no other interest to advance. 
We have no desire or intent to subjugate 
or subvert other peoples—no purpose to 
change their chosen political, economic, 
or cultural patterns—no wish to make 
any of them our satellites. We seek only 
to further the cause of freedom and in- 
dependence and to develop the military 
strength necessary to protect and defend 
it, in the interest of peace. 

To help a free country to maintain 
forces necessary for the protection of its 
freedom and independence but beyond 
those which it can alone support may 
mean foregoing some domestic expendi- 
ture. To help a less developed nation 
in its initial steps toward an economy 
that can sustain freedom and independ- 
ence and provide opportunity for higher 
living standards may mean postpone- 
ment of desirable projects here in this 
country. We must continue willing to 
make these sacrifices, for the benefits we 
gain in the interests of peace are well 
worth the price. The mutual security 
program is a demand of the highest pri- 
ority upon our resources. 

Because our people and the peoples 
of other nations in the free world have 
been willing to make the necessary sac- 
rifices, the past mutual-security pro- 
grams have achieved a real measure of 
success, By combined effort the free 
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world has advanced toward stability and 
toward economic strength. It has 
achieved the power and the will to resist 
aggression. Collective security arrange- 
ments have brought into existence free 
world defense forces and facilities far 
greater than those which we, by our 
unaided efforts, could have raised and 
maintained from our own resources 
without a crushing burden of taxation 
on our people. In their economic as- 
pects, our programs have made signifi- 
cant. advances toward the solution of 
many problems of the free world. With- 
out this assistance many other nations, 
beyond doubt, if existing at all, would 
exist today only in the grip of chaos. 
Moreover, we ourselves are more se- 
cure, more prosperous, better fitted to go 
forward in the common enterprise of 
freedom than ever before. 

Significant testimony to the success 
of our mutual security programs appears 
in the new turns and developments of 
Soviet policy. Aggression through force 
appears to have been put aside, at least 
temporarily, and the Communists are 
now making trade approaches to many 
nations of the free world. 

The Soviet maneuver, which is still 
developing, includes offers of bilateral 
trade arrangements which may involve 
provision of arms and capital goods as 
well as technical assistance. Had we 
any reason to believe that the Soviet 
leaders had abandoned their sinister ob- 
jectives, and now shared our own high 
purpose of helping other nations to de- 
velop freedom and independence, we 
would welcome the new Soviet program, 
for it appears to have aspects of normal 
trade expansion and business competi- 
tion. Its danger for us and for other 
free nations, however, lies in the addi- 
tional Soviet objectives and in the en- 
tanglements to which acceptance of 
their offers may lead, 

Even while we welcome respite from 
the Soviet policy of threat and violence, 
we must take careful stock of what still 
remains of it. The vast Soviet military 
establishment has not been scrapped. 
On the contrary, the Soviets and their 
Communist allies are increasing the 
strength and effectiveness of their armed 
forces and are providing them with 
with equipment of the most modern de- 
sign. The threat implicit in this huge 
aggregation of military power still casts 
an ominous shadow over the world. 
There is nothing here to warrant a 
slackening of our efforts to strengthen 
the common defense of the free world. 

In its new departments in foreign 
policy, we see that the Soviet Union 
continues in its familiar pattern of 
ceaseless probing for opportunities to 
exploit political and economic weak- 
nesses. We cannot view otherwise the 
arms traffic in areas where tensions are 
high and the peace is in danger. We 
cannot view otherwise the extension of 
credits hand in hand with exploitation 
of ancient animosities and new hatreds 
in a world already overburdened with 
them, 

We must therefore assume that Soviet 
expansionism has merely taken on a 
somewhat different guise and that its 
fundamental objective is still to disrupt 
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and in the end to dominate the free 


nations. With Soviet leaders openly pro- 
claiming their world aim, it would be 
folly for us and our friends to relax our 
collective efforts toward stability and 
security. 

Needless to say, we do not intend to 
permit specific Soviet moves to control 
our activities. Our mutual-security pro- 
gram, conceived in the common interests 
of the free nations, must go ahead af- 
firmatively along tested lines to meet 
the common need. Where changes now 
give promise of making the program 
more responsive to the need and more 
effective, I am recommending changes, 

The authorizations and appropriations 
I am recommending for fiscal year 1957 
are designed to carry forward the pro- 
gram toward the goal we seek. 

I recommend that the Congress au- 
thorize appropriations of $4,672,475,000 
in accordance with the schedule at- 
tached. In a separate letter to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
I am requesting the appropriation of 
$4,859,975,000 for the same fiscal year 
to cover these recommended authoriza- 
tions together with authorizations 
granted but not fully used in prior years. 
Certain aspects of this program require 
special attention. 


CONTINUITY AND FLEXISILITY 


We should be able to assure the na- 
tions of the free world that we will con- 
tinue to participate in particular non- 
military projects and enterprises which 
will take a number of years to complete. 
Such assurance from us will help these 
nations to mobilize their own funds for 
projects which will contribute to an im- 
portant degree to their economic 
strength, to enlist public and private 
loans and investment, and to plan ahead 
intelligently. It will be difficult for these 
nations to organize such projects unless 
mutual security program support can be 
relied on for more than a single year. 

I request authority of the Congress to 
make commitments up to 10 years in 
length to assist less developed countries 
in long-term projects important to their 
development. Funds to fulfill such com- 
mitments would come from appropria- 
tions for nonmilitary mutual security, 
and would not exceed an aggregate of 
$100 million in any year. 

The mutual security program, in a 
world in which events move with great 
rapidity, requires that flexible authority 
exist for the use of funds made available 
by the Congress. Section 401 of the Mu- 
tual Security Act of 1954, as amended, 
provides such flexibility with respect to 
the funds appropriated, or transferred, 
for use pursuant to that section. It pro- 
vides a valuable means of meeting nu- 
merous unforeseeable requirements for 
assistance without the necessity for post- 
poning or reducing other urgently needed 
programs. 

A year ago the Congress appropriated 
a special Presidential fund of $100 mil- 
lion to be used under section 401. For 
fiscal year 1957, I request the authoriza- 
tion of an appropriation of a further 
$100 million for this special fund. I also 
ask that the authority of the President 
to transfer other mutual security funds 
for use under the provisions of section 
401 be increased. With respect to at 
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least $100 million in this special fund, I 
urge that the maximum degree of flexi- 
bility be authorized for its expenditure 
whenever the President determines that 
the use of sums in this manner is impor- 
tant to the security of the United States. 

The Middle East and Africa are areas 
in which it is especially important to 
build new strength friendly to us. There 
is need for an adequate fund which can 
be used to assist in meeting special eco- 
nomic problems that may arise in those 
regions. The United States must be in a 
position to act promptly to help the gov- 
ernments in this area in their efforts to 
find solutions for economic.and social 
problems. I therefore recommend crea- 
tion of a special fund of $100 million to 
be available for use in any part of the 
Middle East or Africa for nonmilitary 
mutual security programs which will ad- 
vance the cause of free world security 
and economic strength. 

In 1955, the President’s fund for Asian 
economic development was established. 
The sum of $100 million was then ap- 
propriated for it and authorization was 
given for the appropriation of a further 
$100 million. It is now desirable that the 
whole of the funds authorized be made 
available, and I shall request the appro- 
priation of the remaining $100 million. 

ADVANCED WEAPONS SYSTEMS 


I recommend that about $530 million 
be made available to enable the Depart- 
ment of Defense to begin a program of 
aiding our allies in developing an even 
more effective defense based on an im- 
proved and better coordinated early 
warning and communications system 
and utilizing advanced weapons systems, 
including missiles, now being procured 
for our troops. 

These advanced weapons, which are 
purely defensive in character, pose no 
threat to any nation which does not in- 
itiate aggression. They are designed 
to give warning of, and repel, such ag- 
gression—and by their potential effec- 
tiveness to deter it. 

The sum of $195 million has been in- 
cluded initially for NATO countries in 
the fiscal year 1957 program. The even- 
tual distribution of the balance of the 
advanced weapons included in the 1957 
program will be made on the basis of 
later judgment as to their most effective 
employment woridwide. 

Our defense methods cannot be static 
in view of the constant growth of the 
military potential of the Communists. 
We and our allies must keep our defenses 
adequate to meet new methods of attack. 
Because of the rapidity of scientific ad- 
vances, it is likely that the content of 
this advanced weapons program will 
be modified from time to time. 

EUROPE 


The program for the NATO countries 
of Europe, éxcluding Greece and Tur- 
key, is primarily one of military assist- 
ance. This includes the advanced 
weapons I have mentioned. Although 
our allies have made great progress in 
building up their defense forces, military 
grant assistance is still necessary in 
most countries to assist them in main- 
taining equipment and replacing ma- 
terial lost by attrition. No economic as- 
sistance is proposed for any European 
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country in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. A small amount of tech- 
nical exchange assistance is proposed. 
Continued economic support is re- 
quired for Berlin, and military and eco- 
nomic support for Spain and Yugoslavia, 
MIDDLE EAST, AFRICA, AND ASIA 


In Asia and the Middle East, serious 
risk of aggression still exists. The pro- 
gram recommends aggregate military 
assistance of approximately $1,640 mil- 
lion for countries in these regions which 
must maintain substantial forces in the 
field to resist possible attacks. The 
military assistance which we propose 
will support the objectives of various 
mutual defense pacts, including SEATO, 
to which the United States is a party. 
In these areas, the problems of build- 
ing security are economic as well as 
military. Many of the nations in the 
area do not now have the resources re- 
quired for a minimum rate of economic 
growth. They are striving to create the 
standards of living under which their 
economies can develop. This is a long- 
term process, in which their own efforts 
will play the major part, but in which 
our help can be crucial. 

The program, accordingly, proposes 
economic help to those of our allies 
whose own resources cannot support 
their essential defense effort. This help 
is designed, as in former years, in part 
to assist projects of a nonmilitary char- 
acter which further defense activities; 
in part to help build internal resources 
and economic stability, and in part to 
contribute to the recipient’s programs of 
economic development. 

Provision is also made for economie 
assistance to nations in the Middle East, 
Africa, and Asia which receive no mili- 
tary assistance, where such economic 
assistance will contribute to their eco- 
nomic strength and thus to their ability 
to retain their independence, This pro- 
gram is of the utmost importance to the 
security of the free world. ; 

The program for fiscal year 1957 also 
provides for continuing our technical 
cooperation and assistance in less-devel- 
oped countries. 

LATIN AMERICA ~ 


We propose to strengthen further the 
friendly relationships which exist with 
our sister republics to the south. Irec- 
ommend that we continue to encourage 
by technical assistance the programs 
initiated by Latin American nations to 
make better use of their own resources. 
We should also continue our participa- 
tion in the technical-assistance activi- 
ties of the Organization of American 
States. 

In special circumstances, when loans 
from the Export-Import Bank and the 
World Bank are not available to coun- 
tries facing critical situations, the mu- 
tual-security program has assisted in 
meeting temporary economic problems, 
as in the case of two countries where it 
is proposed that such assistance be con- 
tinued in the next fiscal year. 

Military assistance in Latin America 
Should be continued where needed in 
order to provide standardized equip- 
ment, maintenance of equipment already 
furnished, and training in the use of such 
equipment. 
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UNITED NATIONS AND OTHER SPECIAL PROGRAMS 
The United States should continue its 


support of the United Nations expanded . 


technical assistance program, the United 
Nations Children’s Fund, and the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency which 
provides relief and rehabilitation of the 
Arab refugees from Palestine. 

Provision is also made for continuing 
our support of the program of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees and the work of the Intergovern- 
mental Committee for European Migra- 
tion. Authoritizations for continuing 
our own Government’s program for care 
and resettlement of escapees from com- 
munism, and our program of paying the 
ocean freight costs of shipment both of 
relief supplies donated to our voluntary 
relief agencies and of surplus agricul- 
tural commodities, are also recom- 
mended. 

SIZE OF THE PROGRAM 

The request for military assistance 
authorization in fiscal year 1957 is sub- 
stantially larger than the requests and 
appropriations for this purpose for the 
past 2 years. The lower level of appro- 
priations for fiscal years 1955 and 1956 
will, by the end of the current fiscal year, 
have brought about reduction in unex- 
pended balances. over the 2-year period 
by approximately $242 to $3 billion. 
Now, however, in order to maintain the 
flow of military assistance in 1958 and 
1959 an increase in the appropriation for 
fiscal year 1957 is required. 

A substantial period of lead time is 
required to translate appropriated funds 
into actual payment for, and deliveries 
of, nearly all items of military equip- 
ment. This year, for the first time, more 
than $500 million are included in the 
military-assistance program for ad- 
vanced weapons. These weapons, be- 
cause of their complexity, have even 
longer lead times. 

On the economic side of the program, 
appropriations for the last 2 years have 
been approximately at the same rate 
as expenditures. The amounts requested 
this year for economic assistance are 
larger principally because of the new 
fund proposed for the Middle East and 
Africa and because of heavier emphasis 
on programs in Asia. 

OTHER ASPECTS OF THE PROGRAM 

The mutual security program for 
fiscal year 1957 proposes continued pro- 
curement within the United States of 
surplus agricultural commodities for use 
abroad. In addition, large amounts of 
such commodities are moving abroad 
under the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act for the mu- 
tual benefit of this and other countries. 
This latter effort has been considered in 
the development of the 1957 mutual se- 
curity program requirements, and every 
effort is being made to coordinate the 
two programs. 

In the request for appropriations to 
carry out the fiscal year 1957 program, I 
am urging that Congress permit greater 
flexibility in the obligation of appro- 
priations, in order that there may be 
more thorough planning of expenditures 
and more time allowed for necessary ne- 
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gotiation of contracts with suppliers and 
of arrangements with other nations. 
CONCLUSION 
The mutual security program is vitally 
important to our people. Its cost is not 
disproportionate to our Nation’s re- 
sources and to ournational income. 
That cost is a low price to pay for the 
seeurity and vastly greater chances for 
world peace which the program provides. 
The mutual security program is an 
indispensable part of our national ef- 
fort to meet affirmatively the challenge 
of all the forces which threaten the in- 
dependence of the free world and to 
overcome the conditions which make 
peace insecure and progress difficult. 
DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, 
THE WHITE Howse, March 19, 1956. 


SPECIAL ORDER VACATED 


Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
vacate the special order which I have 
for today to address the House for 30 
minutes, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 


THE LATE LOUIS BROMFIELD 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I 
deeply regret to inform the House of 
the passing of one of my notable constit- 
uents. In the passing of Louis Brom- 
field, known to all of us as Louie, our 
country has lost a great American, the 
three daughters have lost a worthy fa- 
ther and I have lost a true and loyal 
friend. 

Louis Bromfield passed away yesterday 
in a Columbus, Ohio, hospital shortly 
after a report had been given that his 
“condition was satisfactory.” That re- 
port, I am sure, is the way Louie would 
want it. To him his condition was al- 
ways satisfactory but he was constantly 
working for the improvement and benefit 
of those he loved and his country was 
certainly included in that group. 

Louis Bromfield was author, farmer 
and Pulitzer Prize winner. He was a 
novelist, newspaper columnist, historian 
and was the owner and operator of the 
famous “Malabar Farm,” which is known 
to his many admirers throughout the 
world. He was one of the foremost ad- 
vocators of soil conservation in the 
United States. He won the Pulitzer 
Prize in 1926 for his novel Early Autumn. 
Many of the more than two score novels 
he wrote became movies. He served in 
World War I with the American Ambu- 
lance Corps attached to the French 
Army and won the Croix de Guerre and 
the Legion of Honor. His wife, the 
former Mary Appleton Wood, preceded 
him in death in 1952. 

I join with his thousands of friends in 
extending sympathy to his daughters. 
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RETIREMENT OF CHARLES P. 
NELSON 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maine? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, the members 
of the Maine delegation have been sad- 
dened to learn of the decision made by 
their colleague CHARLES P. NELSON, rep- 
resenting the Second District, not to seek 
reelection to this body. Mr. NELSON’S 
decision comes as a complete and un- 
happy surprise. It is predicated on 
grounds of health which, of course, we ~ 
cannot challenge. 

Mr. NELson came to this body in Janu- 
ary 1949, and he is now in the closing 
session of his fourth term here. He is the 
son of a most respected and able Member 
of this body, the late John E. Nelson, and 
we rejoiced to see a son walking in the 
footsteps of an illustrious father. 

CHARLES NELSON is an able lawyer. He 
had an outstanding record in the Air 
Force in World War II when he rose to 
the rank of lieutenant colonel. Thecom- 
bination of a fine legal mind with mili- 
tary experience and high military re- 
sponsibility made Mr. NELSON an obvious 
choice for the Committee on Armed 
Services, on which he has served with 
distinction to himself and with great 
value to the armed services and to the 
Congress. : 

Mr. Nztson’s retirement is a blow to 
our State. On the more personal side, it 
deprives us of the counsel and compan- 
ionship of one on whom we had come to 
rely for wise and penetrating judgment. 
I express the hope that in some happier 
day Mr. NEtson will return to the public 
service for which he is so well endowed 
and trained. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join with the gentleman from Maine in 
expressing keen regret at the retirement 
of Mr. Netson. He is an outstanding 
legislator and a man of great promise. 
The Congress has lost a valued legis- 
lator in his determination to retire be- 
cause of ill health. All of us regret his 
decision and hope for him an early 
restoration to health. 

Mr. HALE. I feel sure that I have the 
sympathy of the distinguished gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, and I feel con- 
fident that the Maine delegation has the 
sympathy of the House. 

Mrs. ROGERS or Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALE. I yield to the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I, too, would like to express my 
deep regret that the gentleman from 
Maine, my colleague in the Congress, Mr. 
NEtson, is not seeking further service in 
this body. He is an extremely able leg- 
islator and brilliant lawyer, and, as we 
know, secured results for his State and 
country. I served with his father. The 
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gentleman from Maine is a very worthy 
son and successor of a remarkably fine, 
able father, a former Member of this 
House. We cannot afford to lose men of 
their character. 

Mr. HALE. I thank the gentlewoman 
for her contribution. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to join in the state- 
ments of the gentleman and the other 
Members who have spoken with respect 
to the retirement of Mr. NELSON, the 
gentleman from Maine. I have always 
considered Mr. NELSON a very close 
friend. In his retirement we are losing 
a very able public servant. I shall per- 
sonally miss his counsel. 

Mr. HALE. I thank the gentleman 
from Wisconsin, 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. I, too, would like to 
join in the many fine things that have 
been said about CHARLIE NELSON. I 
have had the privilege of serving with 
him all during the time he has been a 
Member of the House. One thing par- 
ticularly I have known about CHARLIE 
Netson is his fine work on the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services of which I, too, 
happen to be a member. It was there 
we recognized his ability, his keen mind 
and the intelligence he portrayed in his 
approach to very complex problems be- 
fore our committee. We are certainly 
going to miss him on the committee at 
this particular time. 

Mr. HALE. I thank the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALE, I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. FORD. The gentleman from 
Maine, CHARLES NELSON, came to the Con- 
gress at the same time I did in the 81st 
Congress. I have known him personally 
very well during the past 7½ years. He 
will be greatly missed for he has been an 
outstanding Member with an enviable 
record in all respects. We certainly 
hope that his future life will be enjoyable 
and fruitful. He and his family will al- 
ways be most welcome in the Congress or 
elsewhere, 

Mr. HALE. I thank the gentleman 
from Michigan, 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALE. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I should like to add my compli- 
ments to those that have been paid our 
colleague CHARLES P. NELSON. I, too, 
have been a member of the Committee 
on Armed Services during the time that 
the gentleman from Maine served on 
that committee. He has been a very 
fine person to work with, an able and 
intelligent member, who has contributed 
much to the record which the Armed 
Services Committee has made. 

I wish for him many years of happi- 
ness in his home life and also in the 
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practice of law which I understand he 
will take up again when he returns to 
Maine. 

Mr. HALE. I thank the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALE, I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I, 
too, want to join the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. Hate] and the other Mem- 
bers who have spoken, to pay tribute 
to CHARLIE NELSON. It has been my 
rare privilege to sit beside him as a 
member of the Committee on Armed 
Services. I have had the opportunity 
to observe the way his mind works; his 
devotion to duty; his patriotism. Ev- 
erything that has been said about him 
by the gentleman who has the floor is 
correct. I regret that he is going to 
leave the House. 

Mr. HALE. I thank the gentleman 
from Iowa for his contribution. 

Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALE. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join the gentleman from Maine and 
others who have spoken in expressing 
regret that our colleague, CHARLIE NEL- 
son, is not going to be a candidate for 
reelection to this House. I have served 
with CHARLIE NELSON for the past 8 years. 
In my opinion he is one of our most 
highly respected Members and his ab- 
sence will be keenly felt by all of us. 
Maine is losing an outstanding Con- 
gressman and I sincerely hope that in 
the not too distant future we will have 
the benefit of his many talents and 
pleasing personality once again. 

Mr. HALE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALE. I yield to my colleague, 
the gentleman from Maine. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with my colleague from Maine [Mr. 
HALE] in expressing deep regret that the 
Maine House delegation and the House 
of Representatives is to lose from its 
membership the Honorable CHARLES P. 
NELSON, Representative of the Second 
Congressional District of Maine. 

When I came into the Congress to fill 
the vacancy created by the death of the 
beloved Frank Fellows, I knew CHARLIE 
Netson but slightly. The times I have 
gone to him in the intervening period 
for advice and counsel are innumerable. 
I found him ever willing to help, sound 
in his advice, and sympathetic in his 
counsel, He has been a true friend, 
indeed. 

CHARLES NELSON has rendered distin- 
guished service. He is a member of the 
Maine bar, served his home city as its 
mayor, marked up an outstanding mili- 
tary record in World War II, served an 
apprenticeship—we might say—on Cap- 
itol Hill as Secretary to one of Maine’s 
brilliant statesmen in Congress, the Hon- 
orable John Nelson, his father, and con- 
tributed much to the Republican Party 
in Maine, particularly with regard to the 
organization of the Young Republicans 
in our State. He has had 4 terms in 
Congress—8 years of distinguished sery- 
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ice to his constituents, his State, and 
his Nation. 

Since World War IT, Maine has found 
itself on the main line, so to speak, in 
the development of defense for our coun- 
try. As a member of the Armed Services 
Committee of the House, Charlie’s coun- 
sel has helped immeasurably in the 
many complex problems associated with 
military expansion. 

His full knowledge of the textile in- 
dustry, the economy of coastal indus- 
tries—shipping, shipbuilding, and fish- 
ing—military and veterans’ affairs has 
made his service here invaluable to his 
State and his colleagues in Congress. 

His decision to retire from Congress 
is predicated on the advice of his doctors. 

I wish for him full recovery of his 
health, and for him and his family a full 
measure of success and happiness in the 
future. I want to express to him my 
deepest appreciation for his many kind- 
nesses and his generous display of warm 
friendship. 

Mr.HALE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that any Member of the 
House may have leave to extend his re- 
marks regarding the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. NELSON] at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Maine? 

There was no objection. 


LEADERSHIP: MORE THAN A MAT- 
TER OF PHYSIQUE 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
Record and include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, in the wake of President Eisen- 
hower’s unprecedented radio-TV state- 
ment to the American people as to his 
health and his decision to run again, I 
hesitate to add even a word to the all too 
many that have been said and written 
upon a subject which has been for so 
many weeks in the minds and hearts of 
our people. But it was a refreshing note 
to read an editorial which appears in the 
April issue of the Journal of Lifetime 
Living. It reminds us what history has 
taught that “leadership is more than a 
matter of physique and that great men 
often confute their diagnoses.” 

Surely we are agreed, Mr. Speaker, 
that we must all rely upon the best med- 
ical advices available to us. This the 
President is doing. Yet in the best in- 
terest of the Presidency, the Nation, and 
the literally millions of people who have 
long since learned that mere diagnosis 
and prognosis of the physical body is not 
the whole story, can we not stop talking 
about it? For it is the certainty within 
the very being of the individual that life 
is always creative and recreative, which 
brings about the miracle of renewal and 
gives the individual the courage, the 
faith, and the will to live in order to 
serve. 


Let us be ever grateful that these 
things are so. 
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Mr. Speaker, T include with my re- 
marks the article above-mentioned. 


[From the Journal of Lifetime Living of 
April 1956] 
How HEALTHY Must PRESDENTS BE? 
(By Leonard M. Leonard, editor) 

Should physicians pass upon the fitness of 
candidates for the Presidency? 

With medical opinion in the foreground of 
election talk this year, it is natural to raise 
the question, and the idea will appeal to 
many as a form of protection for both the 
Nation and its leaders. 

But whether this authority rests with a 
candidate's own doctors or with a more offi- 
cial board of medical examiners, we can’t 
help wondering what effects it would have— 
and how a similar practice might have 
changed the course of our history. 

Would doctors have O. K.’d George Wash- 
ington for the Presidency? It seems un- 
likely, for our first President was anything 
but a healthy one. He suffered at various 
times from smallpox, malaria, pleurisy (pos- 


* sibly tuberculosis), and frequent bouts with 


infections. Doctors all but gave up hope for 
him twice, and with a weak longevity record 
on his father’s side to begin with Washington 
himself long expected an untimely end. But 
after surviving the trials of the Revolution, 
he proceeded to serve two vital terms as 
President. 

Andrew Jackson would certainly have 
flunked almost any physical test. He had 
a bullet in his arm and another in his chest, 
plus a history of smallpox, dysentery, malaria, 
swollen legs, and lung hemorrhages. None 
of this, however, prevented him from com- 
pleting two terms in the Presidency. 

Grover Cleveland underwent a secret op- 
eration for cancer shortly after becoming 
President for the second time. Yet he not 
only completed his term, but remained active 
for many years afterward, finally succumb- 
ing to an entirely different ailment. 

The ponderous William Howard Taft was 
so grossly overweight that modern doctors 
would have labeled him a poor risk. 

History seems to have given us the lesson 
that leadership is more than a matter of 
physique, and that great men often con- 
fute their diagnoses. Just like ordinary peo- 
ple, they are, of course, subject to accidents, 
coronary and otherwise. But a passing grade 
in any medical examination is no guaranty 
against these occurrences. 

It is not clear precisely how much we 
would gain by a system of “medical elec- 
tions,” so to speak, if ever we came to adopt 
it. But if overconcern about health would 
tend to bar older men from office and deprive 
us of their experience, it would certainly 
seem questionable. 

When we are otherwise ready to trust a 
candidate in high office, it might be simpler 
if we also trusted him to evaluate his own 
physical fitness, with such expert advice as 
he would naturally be inclined to seek. 
Then, to protect the Nation from misjudg- 
ments and accidents, let us make sure that 
we have the right man to succeed him. 


HON. WILLIAM J. OBERDORFFER 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mouse consent to address the House for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, on yester- 
day, March 18, the oldest living former 
member of the Michigan Legislature, the 
Honorable William J. Oberdorffer, cele- 
brated his 101st birthday in the village 
of Stephenson, Mich. 
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Mr. Oberdorffer emigrated to the 
United States from Germany at the age 
of 19, and has distinguished himself in 
the State of Michigan in public service 
and as a servant to his fellow man. 

He was first elected a member of the 
house of representatives from Menomi- 
nee County in 1896, and served two 
terms. In 1906 Gov. Fred Warner ap- 
pointed him as a member of the State 
board of agriculture, on which he served 
with distinction. In 1907 he was elected 
from the Upper Peninsula of Michigan 
as a delegate to the constitutional con- 
vention, where his many contributions 
to sound and representative govern- 
ment won him great acclaim. He au- 
thored a bill creating the experiment 
station at Chatham, Mich., an institu- 
tion that has grown and continues to 
perform a valuable agricultural service. 

Mr. Oberdorffer returned to the Mich- 
igan State Legislature in 1925, and dur- 
ing that period and subsequent to it he 
served on the board of education, the 
village council, and as justice of the 
peace. 

At the age of 101 he still finds the 
time, interest, and energy to be cogni- 
zant of local, State, National, and world 
affairs. To this pioneer of the great 
north country, who still commands a 
deep respect of his friends and neigh- 
bors, I extend sincere and hearty con- 
gratulations. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
include a newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, on Friday last I was out in the 
worst storm I have ever known in the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Thir- 
ty-one persons lost their lives. Many 
acts of kindness and heroism took place. 

I should like to speak of what the Vet- 
erans’ Administration did. The veter- 
ans’ hospital at the Jamaica Plain 
Parkway took in and housed and inso- 
far as possible gave beds to 1,800 persons, 
a very remarkable act of kindness and 
humanity. We thank the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 

The following article describes the sit- 
uation faced by this hospital: 

VA HOSPITAL SHELTERS 1,800 BLIZZARD 

REFUGEES 

The Veterans’ Administration Hospital on 
South Huntington Avenue, Jamaica Plain, 
resembled a wartime evacuation center yes- 
terday. 

More than 1,800 refugee motorists—men, 
women, and children—were housed overnight 
at the sprawling institution when their cars 
stalled or bogged down on nearby highways. 

The refugees, some from as far away as 
Martha’s Vineyard, were rounded up at the 
height of the storm by volunteer workers who 
trudged from car to car through heavy drifts 
to invite the stranded travelers in for the 
night. 

Many of the motorists, whose cars were 
trapped on surrounding highways, had set- 
tied down with motors running and heaters 
turned on. They were prepared to spend the 
night in their snow-bound vehicles. 
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Authorities at the hospital, however, were 
fearful that some of the motorists might be 
overcome by carbon monoxide fumes from 
the running motors. 

John Gallagher, assistant hospital man- 
ager, opened the doors to all refugees. 

Volunteer crews, most of them hospital 
staff workers, began a systematic search of all 
bogged down cars on Jamaicaway, South 
Huntington Avenue, and other nearby high- 
ways. 

More than 20 travelers—all women or 
children—were removed from cars and car- 
ried on litters into the hospital. 

Most were victims of overexertion or over- 
tiredness. Some had suffered temporary 
blindness from the snow and were given 
emergency treatment by staff doctors. 

Women and children were given first op- 
tion on the vacant hospital beds. 

The men slept on cots in the corridors or 
curled up on the lobby chairs. Coffee and 
food were available for all. 

Stranded travelers flooded the institution’s 
switchboard with telephone calls—all at- 
tempting to inform anxious relatives at home 
e co had found a safe shelter for the 

Sht. 


FARM LEGISLATION 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, in all 
fairness to farmers and consumers, it is 
time that we speak out and let them 
know what certain members of the 
Democrat Party are doing to their farm 
legislation. 

President Eisenhower gave his 9-point 
program to the Congress and it was re- 
ceiving highest acclaim and support from 
the honest-to-goodness farmers and 
from businessmen associated with or in- 
terested in agriculture. 

The Senate started out to enact these 
proposals into legislation and then some- 
thing happened. The opposition realized 
that deserving benefits very quickly 
would come to the farmers. It was then 
that the prophets of gloom and doom 
started their delaying action. These men 
who are more interested in the possible 
gathering of votes than in the general 
welfare used delaying tactics. 

These same men had been sowing seeds 
of discontent in the hope of garnering a 
harvest of votes in the next election. It 
is only a brief span of time to recall how 
former Secretary of Agriculture Brannan 
proposed to socialize agriculture—how he 
forsook the policy of his predecessors to 
make 2 blades of grass grow where only 
1 grew before, and, instead, attempt to 
garner 2 votes where only 1 previously 
existed. 

As a farmer, I know that the farmers 
will not permit themselves to be betrayed 
for 30 pieces of silver. They have a 
birthright and a proud heritage. They 
are entitled to the same farm bill that 
the President presented to the Congress. 

If the farmers do not get it, they can 
blame only those Democrats who are 
stalling and delaying. The Senate and 
House records are clear as to the real 
friends of the farmers and their friends 
are not the men who continue to delay 
this worthy legislation. 
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It should reach the conference com- 
mittee and be acted upon by the House 
this week. Any further delay is repre- 
hensible. 


CONGRESSIONAL FRANKING 
PRIVILEGES 


Mr, JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks.. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I am introducing a bill today which, if 
adopted, would save at least several 
hundred thousand dollars. I think the 
bill would serve to restore some of the 
original intent of the Congress when the 
franking privilege was granted. This 
bill would, in effect, limit the use of the 
frank for the sending of reprints of 
speeches and other material from the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD, to addresses 
within the States, Territories, or Com- 
monwealths served by the Member using 
the frank or by the Delegate or Resident 
Commissioner. 


SCHOOL-MILK AND BRUCELLOSIS- 
ERADICATION PROGRAMS 

Mr. COOLEY submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill (H. R. 
8320) to amend the Agricultural Act of 
1949 and the Agricultural Act of 1954 
with respect to the special school-milk 
program and the brucellosis-eradication 
program for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1956. 


SCHOOL-MILK AND BRUCELLOSIS- 
ERADICATION PROGRAMS 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, may I 
ask the gentlemen from North Carolina 
when he expects to call up the confer- 
ence report? 

Mr. COOLEY. As early tomorrow as 
possible. 

Mr. MARTIN. That is tomorrow? 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes, tomorrow. 

Mr. MARTIN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. This is 
Consent Calendar day. The Clerk will 
call the first bill on the Consent Cal- 
endar. 


TITLE III OF THE BANKHEAD-JONES 
FARM TENANT ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6815) 
to provide for the orderly disposition of 
property acquired under the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act, and for other 
purposes, 
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Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 


DESIGNATING NATIONAL FARM- 
CITY WEEK 


The Clerk called the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 317) designating the last week 
in October of each year as National 
Farm-City Week. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, may I call to the 
attention of my colleague that this reso- 
lution, as he will recall, was before us 
in the last session. The gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Hope], the ranking Repub- 
lican on our committee, introduced an 
identical resolution. It was thoroughly 
considered by our committee, and I re- 
call when it was called up at that time 
there was one objection. May I point 
out to my colleague what this resolution 
does. May I also say to the gentleman 
I had intended to offer an amendment 
changing the date that was fixed in the 
original resolution so as to make it ap- 
plicable during the current year only. 
Last year, although we failed to pass the 
resolution, the President did what the 
resolution indicates would be appropriate 
for him to do and that is to designate 
National Farm-City Week. 

Mr. Speaker, it is especially desirable 
at this time that we open a broad oppor- 
tunity for understanding and friendship 
between the people who produce our food 
and fiber and those who consume it. 

Agriculture’s position in the whole 
economy is the most pressing domestic 
problem confronting our country, and 
the least understood. 

It is essential that city people under- 
stand agriculture. It is to their own 
self-interest that agriculture be prosper- 
ous and not become a depressing drag 
upon the whole economy. Our great 
strength as a Nation has its roots in the 
soil and a large dependence upon the 
people who till the soil. Farmers want 
to join city people, and we want them 
to join us, in establishing and assuring 
a condition of permanent prosperity in 
this Nation, 

Mr. Speaker, thousands and thousands 
of words critical of American farmers 
have been beamed to city dwellers in re- 
cent months, by news releases, radio, and 
television, in speeches and in magazines, 
A rather successful attempt has been 
made to prejudice city people against 
farmers. This has been a destructive 
and regrettable part of the controversy 
over the farm program. 

The time now has come when those of 
us who are interested in the welfare of 
farmers—and, indeed, in the welfare of 
our country—must, and I say must, find 
a way to present the truth about agri- 
culture to the people—especially to the 
great urban populations of the Nation, 
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Therefore; Mr. Speaker, I urge upon 
the House its unanimous approval of 
House Joint Resolution 317, which I have 
introduced. This and an identical reso- 
lution by Mr. Hore, of Kansas—House 
Joint Resolution 318—would designate, 
as amended, the week of November 16- 
22, 1956, as National Farm-City Week, 
to honor America’s farm families and to 
promote understanding between farm 
and city people. 

For many years individuals and or- 
ganizations interested in the welfare of 
American agriculture realized the need 
to bring about a greater mutual under- 
standing between our urban population 
and the Nation’s farmers. Although it 
was recognized that the program of im- 
proving relations should be carried on 
continuously, a group which was formed 
last year felt it desirable to set aside 1 
week each year during which special 
emphasis would be applied to the prob- 
lem and strong efforts would be made to 
develop solutions, 

A national steering committee for 
Farm-City Week was set up in March of 
1955. The dates, October 23 to 29, 1955, 
were selected as the week for Farm-City 
Week observance and plans were formu- 
lated up until that time for the most 
successful possible participation of as 
many organizations as possible. Kiwanis 
International was named as the coordi- 
nating agency for the project and the 
program was designed and promoted to 
produce an impact in every American 
home. 

Farm-City Week made its presence 
felt in all parts of the United States. 
It received the official blessing of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower when he issued a proc- 
lamation on October 17. 

Needless to say, the greatest amount 
of attention was given to the develop- 
ment of local community programs. In 
this effort, countless organizations took 
part, Kiwanis and other service-club 
groups, agricultural agencies, youth 
groups, State and local farm bureaus, 
local and Pomona granges, chambers of 
commerce, individual businesses, colleges 
and universities, churches, schools, rail- 
roads, and labor groups. From reports 
received, more than a quarter million 
people became involved in the program. 

Most significant is the fact that con- 
tinuing projects were indicated and 
there is great hope that last year’s pro- 
grams will be revitalized, expanded, and 
intensified to insure further impact dur- 
ing this year. 

It should be emphasized that never 
during 1955 was Farm-City Week used 
for selfish purposes. Its fundamental 
philosophy of demonstrating the inter- 
dependence of all segments of our society 
permeated all projects. The week con- 
tributed its share to the real meaning of 
the American way of life. 

One of the factors most responsible 
for the success of this initial Farm-City 
Week effort was the tremendous con- 
tribution made by various media of com- 
munication, including local and national 
newspapers, farm press and special press, 
and local, regional and national radio 
and television. The press associations 
were especially helpful in promoting the 
project on a national scale. 
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Those who fostered the first annual 
observance of Farm-City Week are grati- 
fied at the results. For an initial effort 
they believe it was highly successful. 
They are convinced that with each suc- 
ceeding year the program will see wider 
participation, more intensive national 
and local efforts, and a consequent 
growth of understanding. 

Only last month the 1955 observance 
of Farm-City Week was recognized by 
Freedom Foundation. It was the re- 
cipient of a distinguished service award 
in the foundation’s Americanism contest, 
Presentation of the award was made to 
Merle H. Tucker, general chairman of the 
National Farm-City Week Committee in 
ceremonies on Washington’s birthday, at 
Valley Forge. 


Mr. Speaker, it is fitting that the Con- 


gress lend encouragement to this under- 
taking in understanding between our 
rural and city people. 

Mr. ASPINALL. May I say to my 
friend that I am not opposed to the bill, 
but the way the bill reads now it is not 
appropriate and it is not in order, and 
no one has advised the members of the 
objectors committee that they were will- 
ing to put the resolution in order. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I regret 
that situation, of course, but if the gen- 
tleman would withdraw his request, I 
would like to offer two amendments 
which would correct the dates. With the 
gentleman’s permission, may we proceed 
to the consideration of the resolution 
and I will ask that these amendments be 
considered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the joint resolution? 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I would like to 
inquire whether any of the Republican 
members of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture are aware of the nature of the 
amendments the gentleman from North 
Carolina is going to offer. 

Mr. COOLEY. I am sure that my 
colleague, the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. Hore] is aware of them. But, Iam 
not sure that all of the Members have 
been advised. The only thing that it is 
proposed to do by these amendments 
is to change the date which originally 
provided that National Farm-City Week 
be designated in each year or as of 
October 1955, to the week of November 
16, 1956. We did that to carry it clear 
beyond the election. I believe, perhaps, 
that the objection was interposed pre- 
viously because of the fact that Farm- 
City Week as proposed in the original 
bill was fixed to come before the elec- 
tion. 

Mr. MARTIN. Then the legislation 
would have no effect until next Novem- 
ber? 

Mr. COOLEY. It would come into ef- 
fect on November 16, 1956. 

Mr. MARTIN. Then, why not let the 
bill go over for 2 weeks so that op- 
portunity may be had to consult about 
the proposal. 

Mr. COOLEY. May I say that I have 
been just advised by one of my col- 
leagues on the committee that these 
amendments were considered in the 
committee and were approved in the 
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committee. The resolution, of course, 
will have to pass the other body. 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Avucust H. ANDRESEN], one of the senior 
members of the committee, is present. 

Mr. MARTIN. The gentleman from 
Minnesota assures me that the amend- 
ments are satisfactory and therefore I 
withdraw my reservation of objection, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the last week in Oc- 
tober of each year is to be designated as Na- 
tional Farm-City Week, in recognition of the 
contribution American farm families have 
made to our civilization and in order to pro- 
mote better public understanding of the 
needs, problems, and opportunities of our 
country’s agriculture and farm people, and 
to honor men and women who have con- 
tributed to agricultural achievements and 
progress, 

To this end the President is authorized and 
requested to issue annually a proclamation 
calling upon the Department of Agriculture, 
the land-grant colleges, the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service and all other appropriate 
agencies and officials of the Government, to 
cooperate with National, State, and local 
farm organizations and other groups in the 
several States and counties in preparing and 
carrying out programs for the appropriate 
observation of National Farm-City Week, in- 
cluding plans for public meetings, discus- 
sions, exhibits, pageants, and press, radio, 
and television features, with a special em- 
phasis on notable achievements by rural 
groups and individuals, local, State, and Na- 
tional, and on the all-around enrichment of 
American country living through adequate 
cultural, spiritual, educational, recreational, 
and health facilities for both rural youth and 
rural adults, 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 3, after the word “last”, insert 
the word “full.” 

Page 1, line 3, after the word “October”, 
strike out “of each year is to” and insert 
“1955.” 

Page 2, line 2, after the word “issue”, strike 
out the word “annually.” 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Coolux to the 
committee amendment: Page 1, line 3, strike 
out all of line 3 after the word “last” and 
insert in place thereof the following: “that 
the week of November 16-22, 1956.“ 


The amendment to the commmittee 
amendment was agreed to. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 5 

The resolution was ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“Joint resolution designating the week 
of November 16-22, 1956, as National 
Farm-City Week.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AINSWORTH UNIT OF MISSOURI 
RIVER BASIN PROJECT 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 9132) 

to provide for the approval of the report 
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of the Secretary of the Interior on the 
Ainsworth unit of the Missouri River 
Basin project. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


TO REIMBURSE OWNERS OF LANDS 
ACQUIRED UNDER FEDERAL REC- 
LAMATION LAWS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5975) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to reimburse owners of lands acquired 
under the Federal reclamation laws for 
their moving expenses, and for other 


purposes. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 


objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, and I shall 
not object, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, and I shall 
not object, Iam taking advantage of this 
opportunity to direct attention to H. R. 
9351, a bill that I have introduced to 
cover the need for relief in a situation 
similar in character to that covered in 
the pending bill. 

The bill now before the House, and 
which I anticipate will be passed by con- 
sent and without objection, authorizes 
the Secretary of the Interior to reimburse 
owners and tenants of lands acquired 
under the Federal reclamation laws for 
their moving expenses. This I think is a 
good bill with a just and meritorious 
purpose. 

We are told by the committee that ex- 
isting law relating to the acquisition of 
lands for projects and works constructed 
by the Secretary of the Interior provides 
only for the purchase of lands and prop- 
erty at their fair market value. There 
is no provision to reimburse owners and 
tenants dispossessed for their moving ex- 
penses. H. R. 5975 is intended to make 
possible this reimbursement for moving 
expenses in such situations. 

It follows the pattern set in the act of 
July 14, 1952 whereby the military de- 
partments were given authority to reim- 
burse landowners and tenants for mov- 
ing expenses when acquiring lands for 
their public-works projects. 

In the city of Chicago, as in New York 
and other large cities, vast redevelopment 
projects are in progress. These have 
been made necessary by the advent of 
the automobile, the requirement of su- 
perhighways and wider streets and of 
parking spaces, and also by the neces- 
sity of removing the blight of slums, 
Under the power granted it by State law, 
and to advance the purposes of the re- 
habilitation program, the Chicago Land 
Clearance Commission has condemned 
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and taken over large areas. In some of 
these areas are business properties, ten- 
anted by merchants and others who have 
been long-established, and who must now 
seek new locations. 

Under the law the owners of these 
properties are being reimbursed on the 
basis of fair market value. But there is 
no provision in existing law to recom- 
pense the displaced small business ten- 
ants for their necessary moving expenses 
to new localities. Everyone is agreed 
that these business tenants are entitled 
to such reimbursement just as everyone 
in the Congress when the act of July 14, 
1952 was passed was agreed that owners 
and tenants forced from lands acquired 
for the benefit of the public were entitled 
to reimbursement for their moving ex- 
penses. And so today in passing by con- 
sent the pending legislation we extend 
the principle in the case of projects in 
the Department of the Interior. 

But there is still no provision for the 
relief in the case of business tenants who 
are being displaced in the rebuilding 
of our big cities. H. R. 9351 I have in- 
troduced to extend this relief. It amends 
the Small Business Act of 1953 to as- 
sist small businesses which are dis- 
placed by urban renewal projects by 
providing reimbursement for necessary 
moving expenses and loans to cover cer- 
tain costs incurred in the relocation of 
such businesses. 

Some of my colleagues may ask why 
the amendment is to the Small Business 
Act and not to the Housing Act. The 
reason is this: In Chicago and elsewhere 
many business tenants are on the eve 
of being dispossessed. The need for re- 
lief is immediate. It will not wait until 
the convening of the State legislatures 
in January of 1957 and the amendments 
that are required to State laws govern- 
ing the contribution of State and local 
funds to projects in which the Federal 
Government participates. 

I anticipate that later when the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee undertakes 
the task of writing the Housing Act of 
1956 proper consideration will be given to 
the subject. But that will be too late 
to give the relief now needed to these 
business tenants on the very eve of being 
dispossessed. The prompt enactment of 
H. R. 9351 will give that relief. Its 
passage is demanded by every concept of 
justice and every rule of equity. I know 
of no better time to bring this to the 
attention of the House than this occa- 
sion when we are by unanimous consent 
passing a bill for the relief of dispos- 
sessed owners and tenants in areas of 
reclamation. What is good for our citi- 
zens in areas under the Federal recla- 
mation laws is good for our people who 
live in the cities. What is just and right 
in one part of our country is just and 
right in other parts of our country. 

I am supporting H. R. 5975 because 
I think it is right in principle just as 
the act of July 14, 1952, was right in 
principle. I trust that my colleagues 
from the wide open spaces will join with 
us from the metropolitan centers in 
making applicable to a very acute urban 
problem the same principle. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized to the extent ad- 
ministratively determined by him to be fair 
and reasonable to reimburse the owners and 
tenants of lands acquired for the construc- 
tion, operation or maintenance of a project 
under the Federal reclamation laws (act of 
June 17, 1902, 32 Stat. 388 and acts amenda- 
tory thereof or supplementary thereto) for 
expenses and other losses and damages in- 
curred by them in the process and as a 
direct result of such moving of themselves, 
their families, and their possessions from 
said lands as is occasioned by said acqui- 
sition, which reimbursement shall be in 
addition to, but not in duplication of, any 
payments that may otherwise be authorized 
by law: Provided, That the total of such re- 
imbursement to the owners and tenants of 
any parcel of land shall in no event exceed 
25 percent of its fair value, as determined 
by the Secretary. No payment under this 
act shall be made unless application there- 
for, supported by an itemized statement of 
the expenses, losses, and damages incurred, 
is submitted to the Secretary within 1 year 
from the date upon which the premises in- 
volved are vacated or, in the case of lands 
acquired and vacated prior to the date of 
this act but after July 14, 1952, within 1 
year from the date of this act. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary may perform any 
and all acts and make such rules and regu- 
lations as he finds necessary and proper for 
the purpose of carrying out the provisions 
of this act. All functions performed under 
this act shall be exempt from the operation 
of the act of June 11, 1946 (60 Stat. 237), 
as amended (5 U. S. C., secs. 1001-1011), 
except as to the requirements of section 
3 of said act. ` 

Src. 3. As used in this act, the term “lands” 
shall include interests in land; the term 
“acquisition” and its cognates shall include 
the exercise of a right-of-way upon lands 
subject thereto under the act of August 
30, 1890 (26 Stat. 371, 391, 43 U. S. C., sec. 
945); and the term “fair value” shall, in 
the case of interests in land and of rights- 
of-way under the act of August 30, 1890, 
mean a fair value of the interest acquired 
or of the right-of-way occupied. 

Sec. 4. Funds appropriated for the con- 
struction, operation, or maintenance of Fed- 
eral reclamation projects shall also be avail- 
able for carrying out the provisions of this 
act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, lines 7, 8, and 9, strike the words 
“a project under the Federal reclamation 
laws (act of June 17, 1902, 32 Stat. 388, and 
acts amendatory thereof or supplementary 
thereto),” and insert the words “water and 
power developments under his jurisdiction.” 

Page 2, line 2, strike the words “from said 
lands.” 

Page 2, strike lines 13, 14, and 15, and 
insert the following: “vacated: Provided fur- 
ther, That in the case of lands acquired and 
vacated prior to the date of this act but after 
July 14, 1952, such payments may be made 
upon application therefor within 1 year from 
the date of this act.” 

Page 3, line 8, strike the words “Federal 
reclamation projects” and insert the words 
“water and power developments under the 
jurisdiction of the Secretary.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to reimburse owners of lands 
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acquired for water.and power develop- 
ments for their moving expenses, and for 
other purposes.“ 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 


CONSTRUCTION OF IRRIGATION 
DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 8535) 
to amend the act of July 4, 1955, relating 
to the constructiori of irrigation distri- 
bution systems. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 8 of the 
act of July 4, 1955 (69 Stat. 245) is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3. The Secretary shall require, as con- 
ditions to any such loan, that the borrower 
contribute in money or materials, labor, 
lands, or interests in land, computed at their 
reasonable value, a portion, not in excess of 
10 percent of the construction cost of the 
distribution system (including all costs of 
acquiring lands and interests in land), that 
the plans for the system be in accord with 
sound engineering practices and be such as 
will achieve the purposes for which the sys- 
tem was authorized, and that the borrower 
agree to account in full in regard to all dis- 
bursements of borrowed funds and to return 
at once for application toward amortization 
of the loan all funds which are not expended 
in the construction of the distribution sys- 
tem. Prior to the consummation of any 
loan under this act, the borrower shall also 
be required to transfer to the United States 
any lands or interests in land which it then 
holds and which the Secretary finds are re- 
quired for the construction, operation, and 
maintenance of the distribution system and 
to agree to transfer to the United States any 
lands or interests in land which it may there- 
after acquire and which the Secretary may 
find are required for this purpose. Title 
to all such lands and interests in land and 
to distribution works constructed, in whole 
or in part, with moneys lent under this act 
shall remain in the United States until the 
loan is repaid. Every organization contract- 
ing for repayment of a loan under this act 
shall operate and maintain its distribution 
works in conformity with reasonable con- 
tractual requirements determined to be ap- 
propriate for the protection of the United 
States. When full repayment has been made 
to the United States, the Secretary shall re- 
linquish all claims under said contracts and 
shall retransfer to the borrowed title to the 
works and all lands and interests in land 
which were transferred by it to the United 
States. The head of any department or 
agency of the Government within whose ad- 
ministrative jurisdiction are lands owned by 
the United States the use of which is rea- 
sonably necessary for the construction, oper- 
ation, and maintenance of distribution works 
under this act may grant to a borrower or 
prospective borrower under this act revocable 
permission for the use thereof in like man- 
ner as under the Acts of March 3, 1891,, secs, 
18-21, 26 Stat. 1101, as amended (43 U. S. O., 
secs. 946-949), January 21, 1895, 28 Stat. 635, 
as amended (43 U. S. C., sec. 956), February 
15, 1901, 31 Stat. 790, as amended (16 U. S. C., 
secs. 79, 522, 43 U. S. C., sec. 959), February 1, 
1905, 33 Stat. 628 (16 U. S. C., sec. 524), 
March 1, 1921, 41 Stat. 1194 (43 U. S. C., sec. 
950), May 9, 1941, 55 Stat. 183 (43 U. S. C., 
sec. 931a), July 24, 1946, sec. 7, 60 Stat. 643, 
as amended (43 U. S. C., sec. 931b), May 31, 
1947, 61 Stat. 124 (38 U. S. C., sec. 111), Feb- 
rurary 5, 1948, 62 Stat. 17 (25 U. S. C., secs. 
323-328), or September 3, 1954, 68 Stat. 1146 
(43 U. S. C., secs. 931c-931d), or any other 
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similar act which is applicable to the lands 
involved: Provided, That no such permission 
shall be granted in the case of lands being 
administered for national park, national 
monument, or wildlife purposes. No bene- 
fits or privileges under the Federal reclama- 
tion laws, including repayment provisions, 
shall be denied an irrigation distribution 
system because such system has been con- 
structed pursuant to this act. The provi- 
sions of this act shall apply only to irriga- 
tion purposes, including incidental domestic 
and stock water, and loans hereunder shall 
be interest free. Nothing in this act shall be 
construed to repeal or limit the procedural 
and substantive requirements of section 8 of 
the act of June 17, 1902.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 2, line 15, after the word “purpose”, 
insert “and distribution works constructed, 
in whole or in part, with moneys lent under 
this act for the construction thereof.” 

Page 2, line 17, strike out the balance of 
line 17, all of lines 18, 19, and 20, down to 
and including the word “repaid.” and insert 
“Title to all such lands, interests in land, 
and distribution works shall remain in the 
United States until the loan is repaid.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


RED WILLOW DAM AND RESERVOIR, 
NEBRASKA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1194) to 
provide for construction by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior of Red Willow Dam 
and Reservoir, Nebraska, and construc- 
tion by the Secretary of the Army of the 
Wilson Dam and Reservoir, Kansas, as 
units of the Missouri River Basin project. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Red Willow 
Dam and Reservoir, Nebr., a unit of the 
Missouri River Basin project (act of Decem- 
ber 22, 1944, 58 Stat. 887, 891) shall be con- 
structed, operated and maintained by the 
Secretary of the Interior for the principal 
purposes of making available a regulated 
supply of water for irrigation and of assist- 
ing the control of floods. 

Sec. 2. The Wilson Dam and Reservoir, 
Kans., also a unit of the Missouri River Basin 
project (act of December 22, 1944, aforesaid) 
shall be constructed, operated, and main- 
tained by the Secretary of the Army for the 
principal purposes of flood control and assist- 
ing in making available a regulated supply of 
water for irrigation and low flow regulation. 

Sec. 3. Both the Secretary of the Interior 
and the Secretary of the Army shall cause 
these units of the Missouri River Basin proj- 
ect to be coordinated and integrated physi- 
cally and financially, with the other Federal 
works constructed or authorized to be con- 
structed under the comprehensive plans ap- 
proved by section 9 of the act of December 
22, 1944, aforesaid, as amended and supple- 
mented. 

Sec. 4. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sions of this act, the Secretary of the Army 
shall, in the case of the Red Willow Dam 
and Reservoir, be responsible for flood-con- 
trol regulation as provided in section 7 of the 
act of December 22, 1944, and the Secretary 
of the Interior shall, in the case of Wilson 
Dam and Reservoir, be responsible for the 
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disposal of water for irrigation or space re- 
served for this purpose in accordance with 
the Federal reclamation laws. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 3, strike out all after the en- 
acting clause down to and including line 23 
on page 2, and include: “That administra- 
tive jurisrdiction over the construction, op- 
eration, and maintenance of Red Willow 
Dam and Reservoir, Neb., an authorized unit 
of the Missouri River Basin project (act of 
December 22, 1944, sec. 9, 58 Stat. 887, as 
amended and supplemented), is hereby 
transferred from the Secretary of the Army 
to the Secretary of the Interior and juris- 
diction over the construction, operation, and 
maintenance of Wilson Dam and Reservoir, 
Kans., another authorized unit of the same 
project, is hereby transferred from the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to the Secretary of the 
Army. The principal purposes of Red Wil- 
low Dam and Reservoir shall be those of 
making available a regulated supply of wa- 
ter for irrigation and of assisting in the con- 
trol of floods, and the principal purposes of 
Wilson Dam and Reservoir those of flood con- 
trol and of assisting in making available a 
regulated supply of water for irrigation and 
low-flow regulation: Provided, That no ex- 
penditure of funds shall be made for con- 
struction of such projects until the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, in the case of the Red 
Willow Dam and Reservoir, Nebr., and the 
Secretary of the Army, in the case of the 
Wilson Dam and Reservoir, Kans., with the 
approval of the President, have submitted to 
the Congress completed reports demonstrat- 
ing such projects to be economically justi- 
fied, and the Congress has approved such 
reports. 

“Sec. 2. Both the Secretary of the Interior 
and the Secretary of the Army shall cause 
these units of the Missouri River Basin proj- 
ect to be coordinated and integrated physi- 
cally and financially with the other Federal 
works constructed or authorized to be con- 
structed under the comprehensive plans ap- 
proved by section 9 of the act of December 
22, 1944, aforesaid, as amended and supple- 
mented. 

Src. 3. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sions of this act, the Secretary of the Army 
shall, in the case of the Red Willow Dam and 
Reservoir, be responsible for flood-control 
regulation as provided in section 7 of the act 
of December 22, 1944, and the Secretary of 
the Interior shall, in the case of Wilson Dam 
and Reservoir, be responsible for the disposal 
of water for irrigation or space reserved for 
this p in accordance with the Federal 
reclamation laws.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to provide for transfer of ad- 
ministrative jurisdiction over Red 
Willow Dam and Reservoir, Nebraska, to 
the Secretary of the Interior and over 
Wilson Dam and Reservoir, Kansas, to 
the Secretary of the Army.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


TO RETURN TO HARTFORD, VT., 
CERTAIN LAND 

The Clerk called the bill (S. 1585) to 
provide for the return to the town of 
Hartford, Vt., of certain land, which was 
donated by such town to the United 
States as a site for a veterans hospital 
and which is no longer needed for such 
purpose. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Administrator 
of General Services is authorized and di- 
rected to convey by quitclaim deed to the 
town of Hartford, Vt., all of the right, title, 
and interest of the United States in and to 
that portion, consisting of approximately 
53940 acres, of the tract of land theretofore 
donated by such town to the United States 
for the purpose of providing a site for a vet- 
erans hospital, which has been determined 
to be in excess of the amount needed for the 
purposes of such hospital and transferred to 
the General Services Administration for dis- 
Position as surplus property. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


WITHHOLDING FOR STATE RETIRE- 
MENT PURPOSES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4437) 
relating to withholding for State em- 
ployee retirement system purposes, on 
the compensation of certain civilian em- 
ployees of the National Guard and the 
Air National Guard. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That where— 

(1) the law of any State or Territory pro- 
vides for the payment of employee con- 
tributions to State or Territorial employee 
retirement systems by withholding sums 
from the compensation of State or Terri- 
torial employees and making returns of such 
sums to the authorities of such State or 
Territory; and 

(2) civilian employees of the National 
Guard and the Air National Guard other 
that those employed by the National Guard 
Bureau are eligible for membership in a 
State or Territorial employee retirement 
system, then the Secretary of Defense, pur- 
suant to such regulation as may be promul- 
gated by the President, is authorized and 
directed to enter into an agreement with 
such State or Territory within 120 days 
of the request for agreement from the proper 
Official of such State or Territory. Such 
agreement shall provide that the Depart- 
ment of Defense shall comply with the re- 
quirements of such law in the case of em- 
ployees subject to this act who are eligble 
for membership in a retirement system for 
State or Territorial employees, and the dis- 
bursing officers paying such employees shall 
withhold and pay over to such retirement 
system the employee contributions for such 
employees. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


EXPENSES BEFORE FOREIGN 
JUDICIAL TRIBUNALS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7646) 
to authorize the Secretaries of the mili- 
tary departments, and the Secretary of 
the Treasury with respect to the Coast 
Guard, to incur expenses incident to 
the representation of their personnel be- 
fore judicial tribunals and administra- 
tive agencies of any foreign nation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I have not had an 
opportunity to study this legislation 
thoroughly, but it appears to me it pro- 
vides for the implementation of the 
NATO Status of Forces Agreement. 
Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that this bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
may I say to the gentleman from Iowa 
that I understand his views on this 
Status of Forces Agreement. My views 
are not far different from his in that re- 
spect; but this bill alleviates the situa- 
tion somewhat. Knowing his views in 
reference to the Status of Forces Agree- 
ment as I do, I may say that this bill 
will help our people and not affect that 
situation one bit. It will mean that a 
soldier or his dependents, or an employee 
of the Government overseas will have an 
opportunity to get counsel and get ex- 
penses of a trial over there paid and have 
help in making bail, which he might not 
have the ability to do under the present 
situation if the bill is not passed. It 
really is the kind of consideration we 
ought to give our Armed Forces and their 
dependents overseas. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman feels 
as I do about the NATO Status of Forces 
Treaty and secret treaties and agree- 
ments in countries other than NATO 
countries, then why does this language 
appear in this report: 

This bill is the means of supplementing 
the substantial list of protections already 
secured by the NATO Status of Forces Agree- 
ment and related agreements. 


How can the gentleman subscribe to 
that kind of language in a report on a bill 
which is brought to the floor of the 
House? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I will 
answer the gentleman. I do not sub- 
scribe to that language. I think that 
was an unfortunate phraseology, and I 
am trying to correct the impression that 
the statement leaves. 

If we do not pass this bill then those 
people over there in uniform and the de- 
pendents of those people, and those em- 
ployees we send over there, are not pro- 
vided the assistance that a grateful Gov- 
ernment ought to give them when they 
are overseas. 

We are powerless to revoke the treaty 
which establishes the Status of Forces 
Agreement. The authority in this bill 
is to give these men counsel and pay for 
the counsel and see that they and their 
families get the best protection possible; 
and we do not have the authority today 
to give these men the opportunity to 
make bail—in fact, to let the Govern- 
ment arrange bail for them—so that they 
will not be compelled to stay in prison 
pending trial. They will have an oppor- 
tunity to be on bail until the time comes 
for their trial and they are either ac- 
quitted or convicted. 

Mr. GROSS. May I say to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana with all due respect 
to him and to the Committee on Armed 
Services that no matter how much money 
we may spend in an effort to see that a 
man has a fair trial, there is no way 
in the world under proceedings in cer- 
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tain foreign courts whereby you can get 
him that fair trial by American stand- 
ards, and the gentleman well knows it. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. May I 
answer by saying that that may be en- 
tirely true, but we ought not to send our 
people overseas and then after this 
Status of Forces Treaty has been ratified 
and we in the House are powerless to 
take action to rescind it, we ought not 
to fail to provide counsel for these men, 
their families, and dependents in for- 
eign courts, and we ought not to object to 
protecting them or providing them with 
bail rather than for them to have to stay 
in prison because they cannot make bail 
in a foreign land. This bill provides that 
those expenses may be borne by the 
United States Government, and thus we 
alleviate to some extent the incon- 
venience those people might otherwise 
feel. 

Mr. GROSS. Is it not true that it is 
already provided that we have observers 
in these courts? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Yes; how- 
ever an observer can do nothing but 
report. 

Mr. GROSS. And that is about all 
we can do for them, is it not? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. No; under 
this bill we go further than that. We 
still have the observer to watch to see if 
there is any travesty on justice, and in 
this bill we also provide the money by 
which competent counsel can be ob- 
tained for these people—and that is at 
Government expense—and we also under 
this bill provide that the Government 
shall make bail for them where bail is 
proper to be made. The other expenses, 
for instance the trial expenses that come 
up, likewise are provided for in this bill. 
Without this bill those people may not 
have the ability to obtain counsel over- 
seas. We have observers, yes, but no 
counsel. 

Mr. GROSS. Is there anything in any 
NATO Status of Forces Treaty or in any 
of these secret agreements that the gen- 
tleman knows anything about which says 
that foreign civil courts and judges must 
recognize American lawyers or foreign 
lawyers who might be hired under the 
terms of this bill? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I am not 
fully conversant with that. 

Mr. GROSS. The provisions of this 
bill, if enacted, would not supersede a 
treaty? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. No, it does 
not. 

Mr. GROSS. All right. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. But this 
does not violate the terms of any treaty. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I would like to 
say to the gentleman from Iowa that at 
the time this was being considered by the 
Committee on Armed Services I had 
the same apprehension about it that the 
gentleman from Iowa voices. I was 
worried about whether it changed the 
Status of Forces Agreement. The gen- 
tleman fears that this will get the cam- 
el’s nose under the tent. But after going 
over the bill and understanding its pur- 
poses I came to the conclusion that it 
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would have no such effect, it would not 
put the camel’s nose under the tent but 
instead would render a great service to 
our American soldiers serving abroad 
who are being denied that service at the 
present time. 

I would like to add at this point that a 
few years ago an American boy from 
Iowa in lighting a fire in a barracks over 
in Turkey caused the barracks to be 
burned down. He was completely ab- 
solved by a military court. However, the 
building belonged to the Turkish Gov- 
ernment. The boy was arrested and we 
had a terrible time getting him out. 

This particular bill simply does this: 
At the present time the Defense Depart- 
ment has no power to employ Turkish 
counsel, French counsel, or the counsel 
or lawyer of any country where a boy 
may be to aid American counsel, Ameri- 
can officers who are attorneys in the 
Judge Advocate General’s Department 
sitting in court, to see that the boy gets 
the best possible defense he can be given 
under the circumstances. To fail to pass 
this bill might injure one or more Ameri- 
can boys. If one boy alone were pro- 
tected it would justify the passage of this 
bill. I trust the gentleman from Iowa 
will not object to its passage or ask that 
it be passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. May I 
say, that there was some doubt in our 
minds, for instance, as to the possibility 
that the Government, having spent 
money in working up the defense of a 
case, at a later date to go to the defend- 
ant and collect the money that was put 
up for his trial. This bill will prevent 
that from occurring. The normal ex- 
penses of trial overseas of this sort will 
be the responsibility of the Government 
and at no future date will the Govern- 
ment bill the defendant for the expenses 
incurred under those circumstances. An 
enlisted man over there may not have 
proper counsel unless we supplement this 
situation with the bill that is before us 
today. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I am de- 
lighted to hear the fine arguments made 
by the gentlemen who represent the 
Committee on the Armed Services of the 
House against the NATO Status of Forces 
Treaty. I only wish that some of these 
House Armed Services Committee mem- 
bers could have appeared before the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House when some of us did last year in 
opposition to the NATO Status of Forces 
Treaty and other secret agreements try- 
ing to get them thrown out; trying to get 
the President of the United States to 
take action to nullify these treaties. The 
point is that we should not be sending 
any servicemen overseas to be tried in 
foreign courts. Now you are asking 
American taxpayers to provide money to 
defend American servicemen who are 
tried in foreign courts when these serv- 
icemen and their dependents should 
never be subject to trial in foreign civil 
courts. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not think a short de- 
lay will hurt this bill at all and I there- 
fore renew my request that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice until I 
have had an opportunity to study it 
thoroughly. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 10003) making appro- 
priations for the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and other activities 
chargeable in whole or in part against 
the revenues of said District for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1957, and for other 
purposes; and pending that motion, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
general debate be confined to the bill and 
be limited to not to exceed 1 hour, one- 
half of the time to be controlled by the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. WILSON] 
and one-half by myself. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill, H. R. 10003, with 
Mr. Price in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. RABAUT. My. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill appropriates 
$179,797,800 for the operation of the Dis- 
trict government. This amount includes 
$33,562,500 for capital outlay. The 
amount recommended by the committee 
is an increase of $10,316,313 above the 
1956 appropriations. However, $8,330,- 
610 of the increase is due to increased 
pay costs, so the net increase other than 
pay costs is $1,986,303, which is for man- 
datory expenses—such as retirement 
costs—staffing of new buildings, and in- 
creases for increased population or work- 
load. 

As you know, there is a District reve- 
nue bill pending before the House. Upon 
passage of that bill, the District of Co- 
lumbia government expects to submit a 
supplemental estimate for $13,215,000 
for further capital outlay projects. 

The reduction in this bill of $3,101,700 
is the lowest reduction made in a District 
bill since 1952. 

The bill includes the full Federal pay- 
ment of $20 million to the general fund 
and the budget estimates for payments 
to the water fund and the sanitary sew- 
age works fund. 

There are three items for which the 
committee has gone over the budget esti- 
mate. The first one is a $100,000 increase 
for the Metropolitan Police Department. 
This increase will help them fill a little 
over one-half the presently existing 37 
vacancies and should result in more and 
better enforcement of the laws. The sec- 
ond increase is $32,800 for the public 
schools, The need for 180 elementary- 
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school teachers was the subject of state- 
ments of approximately 40 of the 75 or 
80 outside witnesses that the committee 
heard in two evening sessions. Briefly, 
the committee allowed the 40 additional 
teachers in the budget, directed the 
transfer of the salaries of 50 teaching 
positions from the secondary schools to 
the elementary schools, and allocated 
$157,500 of the total budget for the hir- 
ing of at least 35 more, depending on 
their starting salary. To offset this ac- 
tion, the committee applied its reduc- 
tion of $124,700 in the requested budget 
increases against the allocation for addi- 
tional teachers. The effect of the com- 
mittee’s action is a net increase in the 
budget of $32,800. The third item of 
increase is for the District of Columbia 
General Hospital. The committee was 
shocked at the various shortages, such as 
not enough money for drugs and sup- 
plies, a lack of nurses—197 when, by 
national standards, they should have 
533—and so forth. The committee ap- 
proved an increase in the estimate for 
the hospital of $431,000. However, in an 
effort to keep within shooting distance 
of the budget, the committee made other 
reductions, based on overestimated 
patient load, and so forth, and applied 
that reduction against the recommended 
increase. Again, the net effect of the 
action was an increase of $100,000. 

As to major decreases, there are sev- 
eral. One is a decrease of $103,000 in 
the Department of General Administra- 
tion. I don’t believe this reduction is too 
heavy as they were requesting funds for 
631 man-years of employment. As of 
February 13, they only had 601 employees 
on the rolls so the committee took a 
little bite out of their estimate. Another 
large reduction is in the Office of Civil 
Defense, where we cut $97,000. How- 
ever, the committee is not impressed 
with what they are doing and if we gave 
them the full amount requested, we 
doubt if they could use it intelligently. 
The Department of Highways was cut 
$102,000. The request for new equip- 
ment at a cost of $58,000 was denied and 
most of the other reductions were re- 
quests for new positions, 

The biggest reduction made by the 
committee in the capital outlay program 
was $1,021,700 for a new health school. 
The committee is favorably inclined to- 
ward building the new school on or near 
the site of the present school. There is 
considerable disagreement as to the pro- 
posed site even within the school system 
and we have knocked out the funds in an 
effort to force a decision as to where the 
school is to be located. This action 
should force a decision and the commit- 
tee will agree to whatever decision is 
reached. 

We have made reductions in the capi- 
tal outlay programs of the other depart- 
ments, but, in each instance, the appro- 
priation is at least $400,000 above last 
year’s appropriation, 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RABAUT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Those 
of us who do not have the opportunity 
and upon whom does not fall the obli- 
gation devolving upon the gentleman 
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and his committee appreciate greatly the 
work which has been done by the sub- 
committee. If the gentleman is wor- 
ried or inclined to be worried about what 
the local press says about his commit- 
tee, he might just as well forget it be- 
cause if the Washington Post and Times 
Herald wrote the bill itself, in a week 
they would be back criticizing it. All 
they want to do is to run the Govern- 
ment. If they do not like Washington, 
why do they not move out? 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to say to the gentleman that his col- 
league, the gentleman from Michigan, 
does not bruise easily. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself such time as I may 
require. 

Mr. Chairman, first, I want to pay my 
respects to our distinguished chairman 
of the subcommittee and to the other 
members of the committee for the in- 
terest they have taken in behalf of the 
problems of the District of Columbia, 
their Nation’s Capital, and the work they 
did in bringing about this bill. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Rasavut] was very interested in the views 
of everyone. He was extremely courte- 
ous to all who cared to testify, listened 
to them carefully, and I know was bene- 
fited by some of the expert testimony 
given by the general public. Other mem- 
bers of the committee were very regular 
in attendance at committee meetings 
and did a mighty good job of interrogat- 
ing the witnesses, which brought about 
the bill we have before us today. 

It is not the most pleasant task to 
serve on the District Committee. When 
you get members there who really take 
it upon themselves to assume the re- 
sponsibility commensurate with the au- 
thority vested in them to run the Dis- 
trict, I think due credit and due praise 
should be given them. 

The gentleman from Michigan cov- 
ered the bill very well. The bill was 
voted out of the subcommittee unani- 
mously, and also out of the full Appro- 
priations Committee. I know of no 
objection to the bill or anything that is 
in it. It may not be perfect, it may not 
meet to perfection the ideas of every 
Member of the Congress, but I think it 
is a splendid bill in most every respect. 
I agreed to support it as it is and I am 
glad to do so. 

The biggest problem and the only prob- 
lem I am going to discuss, and that very 
briefly, is the problem of the schools, 
which has been brought about by inte- 
grating of division 1 and division 2. The 
integration problem seriously increased 
our teacher problem, in addition to the 
increase due to increased enrollment. 

It is easier to teach pupils in the same 
class and do a good job, and I say this as 
a former school administrator, who vary 
widely in ability than it is students who 
vary widely in age. This integration 
problem has forced a burden on the 
teachers of having pupils in the same 
class of varying ability by 2, 3, or 4 grades 
and who also vary in age by 3 or 4 years. 
Whenever you throw pupils together of 
different ages and different stages of de- 
velopment during the preadolescent and 
the adolescent period, you are inviting 
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social problems. It is the teacher’s job, 
of course, to make a better citizen out 
of the child. The subject matter is 
merely a means to an end and not the 
end itself. So the committee saw fit to 
go beyond the recommendation of the 
Commissioners and give some additional 
teachers, realizing that the teacher load 
was tremendously increased and the 
problem tremendously aggravated by the 
integration of the schools. There are 
some other things I would like to talk 
about, but I do not believe I will take 
the time. I do hope that, if I am re- 
turned to serve in the 85th Congress, I 
will be able to find the time to make a 
little closer personal survey and observa- 
tion of the problems of the District, and 
especially the problems of the schools 
and the libraries. I know the gentle- 
man from Michigan, our chairman [Mr. 
Rasaurt]l, has given a great deal of time 
to it, and it is unfortunate that we do 
not have the time we would like to have 
to personally familiarize ourselves with 
those problems. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to my colleague the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. NatcHer] 10 minutes. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Chairman, the 
Subcommittee on the District of Co- 
lumbia of the Appropriations Committee 
once again brings to the floor of the 
House for your approval the annual Dis- 
trict of Columbia appropriation bill for 
the fiscal year 1957. 

It has been a pleasure working with 
our subcommittee chairman, the distin- 
guished gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
RaBAuUr], and the other members of this 
committee. 

We recommend appropriations total- 
ing $179,797,800 for the operation of the 
government of the District of Columbia, 
with $33,562,500 of this amount being 
for capital outlay. This is an increase 
of $10,316,313 in the amount appropri- 
ated for the fiscal year 1956, and a re- 
duction of $3,101,700 in the budget esti- 
mates. 

The District of Columbia is financed 
out of five separate funds—a general 
fund, a highway fund, a water fund, a 
motor-vehicle-parking fund, and a sani- 
tary sewage fund. 

The District of Columbia appropria- 
tions bill for the fiscal year 1957 con- 
tains a Federal contribution of $20 mil- 
lion for the general fund, $1,613,950 for 
the water fund, and $744,700 for the 
sanitary sewage works fund, making a 
total Federal payment of $22,358,650. 
This is an increase of $2,465,950 over 
the fiscal year of 1956. 

This appropriations bill for 1957 pro- 
vides for operating expenses in the sum 
of $146,235,300. The budget estimates 
for 1957 call for the sum of $146,719,399, 
and the District of Columbia Appropria- 
tions Act of 1956 provided for a total 
operating expense appropriation of 
$134,035,987. The bill before us today 
calls for an increase in the appropria- 
tions for operating expenses in the sum 
of $12,199,313 over the 1956 appropria- 
tions, and $484,000 less than the 1957 
estimates. This total of $146,235,300 is 
composed of the following items: Execu- 
tive Office, $323,000; Department of Gen- 
eral Administration, $3,425,000; Office of 
Corporation Counsel, $480,000; compen- 
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sation and retirement fund expenses, 
$11,100,000; regulatory agencies, $1,053,- 
000; Department of Occupations and 
Professions, $262,000; public schools, 
$32,130,800; Public Library, $1,783,000; 
Recreation Department, $1,892,000; 
Metropolitan Police, $13,773,000; addi- 
tional municipal services, inaugural cere- 
monies, $155,000; Fire Department, $6,- 
755,000; Veterans Service Center, $98,- 
500; Office of Civil Defense; $78,000; De- 
partment of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
$147,000; courts, $3,972,000; Department 
of Public Health, $25,434,000; Depart- 
ment of Corrections, $4,710,000; Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare $10,642,500; De- 
partment of Buildings and Grounds, 
$1,780,000; Office of Surveyor, $164,000; 
Department of Licenses and Inspections, 
81,640,000; Department of Highways, 
$6,485,000; Department of Vehicles and 
Traffic, $1,291,000; Motor Vehicle Park- 
ing Agency, $295,000; Department of 
Sanitary Engineering, $10,846,000; 
Washington Aqueduct, $2,137,000; Na- 
tional Guard, $128,500; National Capital 
Parks, $2,535,000; National Zoological 
Park, $720,000. 

For capital outlay this bill contains 
the sum of $33,562,500. This amount, 
plus the total for operating expenses of 
$146,235,300, makes the amount recom- 
mended in this bill total $179,797,800. 

This program will be financed by the 
Federal contribution and payments to 
the water and sanitary sewage works 
funds; Federal loan authorizations; Dis- 
trict of Columbia revenue by 1957, to- 
gether with surplus on hand as of June 
30, 1956. 

As pointed out heretofore, the total 
appropriations for the District of Co- 
lumbia for the fiscal year 1957 amounts 
to $179,797,800, and the Federal contribu- 
tion to the general fund amounts to 
$20 million. You will be interested to 
know that in the year 1922 the total 
appropriations for the District of Co- 
lumbia amounted to $22,977,411.07. The 
share of the Federal Government at that 
time amounted to $9,192,763.37. From 
1922 to 1956 the Federal contribution to 
the District of Columbia has ranged from 
$4,539,295 to the maximum authorized 
under the present law of $20 million. 
The members of this committee are of 
the opinion that the $20-million Federal 
contribution requested has been justified. 
This differs somewhat from the fiscal 
year 1956, wherein this committee failed 
to see sufficient justification for the total 
request of $20 million, and at that time 
recommended only $16 million. In con- 
ference this amount was increased to 
$18 million, which was finally approved 
by the Congress. 

It is a recognized fact that our Capital 
City is one of the great cities in the 
world and I believe that every Member 
of Congress takes pride in the advance- 
ment and accomplishments of Washing- 
ton. Here we have the ninth largest city 
in the United States—population esti- 
mated today at 854,000—a city with 
many problems. Realizing the serious- 
ness of these problems, every effort was 
made to carefully analyze each and every 
budget request presented. 

One hundred and seventy witnesses ap- 
peared and our attention was called time 
after time to the need for additional 
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funds for additional crime-prevention 
personnel and facilities, additional ele- 
mentary teachers in the public-school 
system, and urgent need for funds to 
provide additional staffing and for medi- 
cal and hospital supplies for District of 
Columbia General Hospital, 

The total enrollment of the District 
schools on February 2, 1956, was 105,482, 
and February 3, 1955, the enrollment was 
103,496. Recent surveys show that large 
numbers of children in the public schools 
of the District of Columbia are retarded 
in academic subjects and that there are 
hundreds of overcrowded classrooms. 
Deficiencies brought to light by the na- 
tional achievement tests emphasize the 
results of oversized classes, insufficient 
classrooms, limited personnel and sup- 
plies. To meet this need we recom- 
mended $32,130,800 for the operation of 
the public-school system in the District. 
This is an increase of $4,800,000 over the 
1956 appropriation and $32,800 over the 
1957 estimate. This additional amount 
will provide, among other things, 125 new 
elementary teachers, 

To take care of additional staffing, 
medical, and hospital supplies for the 
District of Columbia General Hospital 
we recommend $100,000 more than the 
budget request. For the Department of 
Public Health we recommend $25,434,- 
000, which is $1,842,000 more than the 
1956 appropriation. 

After careful study we recommend 
$13,773,000 for the Police Department. 
This is an increase of $956,00 over the 
1956 appropriation and $100,000 over the 
1957 estimate. This $100,000 is to be 
used to fill as many vacancies in the 
uniformed force as possible. 

As pointed out by the chief of police, 
Maj. Robert V. Murray, the very best 
deterrent for crime is the presence of a 
uniformed man on the street. Author- 
ized strength under present law is 2,278 
men, Forty to fifty vacancies must be 
maintained at all times in order to meet 
terminal-leave pay, step increases, and 
Government insurance. At the present 
time there are 2,241 men employed by 
the District Police Department. Three 
hundred and forty-five are assigned to 
administrative, supervisory, and clerical 
positions; 974 are assigned to prevention 
and detection of crime; 77 are assigned 
to details, courts, and hearings; ab- 
sentees represent the total of 845, and all 
of these figures give us present employ- 
ment figure of 2,241. Counting the 37 
vacancies, we have the authorized 
strength of 2,278. 

In 1955 the Police Department had 
available for prevention and detection of 
crime 932 men. These men were divided 
into 3 tours of duty, and there were only 
311 men on at any 1 time. One hundred 
of this number were assigned to foot 
patrol. In other words, during the hours 
when more crime is committed, 6 p. m. 
to 2 a. m., the police force here in the 
District is at its lowest ebb in police per- 
sonnel on duty. The 100 footmen must 
cover 60 square miles. One footman for 
each 8,540 residents and 1 footman for 
every 189 offenses. The District is at 
present experiencing its lowest crime 
rate since inauguration of the present re- 
porting system in 1949. We still had 
18,910 serious offenses committed here 
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during the fiscal year 1955. This is a de- 
crease of 5.6 percent under the preceding 
fiscal year and a decrease of 23.1 percent 
under the peak of offenses reached in 
January of 1953. In spite of the record 
in crime prevention in 1955, the District 
should not feel that its police force is 
adequately manned. During this all- 
time low there was a criminal homicide 
for every 13,000 persons in the city, a 
rape for every 4,000, a robbery for every 
762 persons, an aggravated assault for 
every 188, a housebreaking for every 240, 
a larceny for every 108, and an auto 
theft for every 585 persons. These fig- 
ures represent a serious offense for every 
45 persons living in the District. Of the 
13 cities in the United States with popu- 
lations of 500,000 to 1 million, Washing- 
ton ranked fourth from the top in num- 
ber of major offenses committed from 
January to June 1955. Here in Wash- 
ington we had 9,163; for Baltimore, 11,- 
244; for San Francisco, 11,600; for 
Houston, 8,249; and for St. Louis, 14,878. 

A great many of the crimes committed 
in the District could have been prevented 
if we had an adequate police force. We 
must endeavor to eliminate crime in the 
District and not just reduce the number 
of crimes. 

I have had some experience as far as 
law enforcement is concerned and I say 
to you advisedly that the Metropolitan 
Police Force here in the District is one 
of the finest police departments in the 
United States. We believe that Chief 
Murray and his department are to be 
commended, and with more men in uni- 
form crime conditions will improve in 
the District. Good schools, hospitals, 
streets and many other governmental 
functions are necessary in the District, 
and at the same time it is just as impor- 
tant to see that we have adquate police 
protection for the people who live here 
and for those who visit the Capital City 
of the United States. 

Recruitment of personnel is no longer 
a problem in the District, and the in- 
crease of $965,000 over the 1956 appro- 
priation and the $100,000 over the 1957 
estimate should go a long way in reliev- 
ing a critical situation which is impor- 
tant to every one within the sound of my 
voice. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the 
problems confronting our Capital City 
are many and in some instances serious 
we will see them successfully solved be- 
cause we will have the complete coopera- 
tion of the citizens of the District, the 
District officials, and the Congress of the 
United States. 

In closing I desire to pay my respects 
to Samuel Spencer, the President of the 
Board of Commissioners who leaves office 
in April of this year. He was not an 
applicant for reappointment. He has 
been an able, conscientious public ser- 
vant and he will be missed by every 
member of this committee. 

Mr. Chairman, our committee recom- 
mends this bill to the Members of the 
House. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have no further requests for time. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time, and ask 
that the bill be read for amendment. 

The Clerk read the bill. 
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Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise, and re- 
port the bill back to the House with the 
recommendation that the bill do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore having resumed 
the chair, Mr. Price, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill H. R. 1003, the District of 
Columbia appropriation bill, 1957, had 
directed him to report the bill back to 
the House with the recommendation that 
the bill do pass. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the bill to final 
passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing today a bill designed to secure 
for all American citizens the civil rights 
that they are guaranteed under the Con- 
stitution of the United States and under 
the laws of our Nation. It is an un- 
happy fact that for some of our people 
many of these rights exist on paper only. 
There is, unfortunately, a gap between 
what is assured to them by the Consti- 
tution and by Federal law and what they 
actually enjoy. 

I believe that the enactment of my bill 
would help to close this gap. I believe 
it would be a step toward making the 
promise of American life a reality for 
all Americans. 

As Americans we now enjoy a measure 
of civil rights unsurpassed by any other 
people. These rights are the bedrock 
of our freedom. They are, perhaps, the 
most characteristic feature of all that 
our country stands for. They are the 
fundamental expression of our own 
values, and they are the standard by 
which the world judges us. We are de- 
termined to nurture and cherish them 
in the future as we have in the past. 

But, despite all our freedom and our 
rights, we dare not permit ourselves to 
become blinded to certain shortcomings 
in our society. It is a fact that some 
Americans are being deprived of the full 
exercise of their rights. This is mor- 
ally and legally wrong. We cannot ex- 
pect a perfect society, but our national 
conscience cannot rest easy if we do not 
make a sincere and continuing effort to 
expand the rights of all citizens. 

My bill provides for the establishment 
within the Department of Justice of a 
Civil Rights Division. Another Assist- 
ant Attorney General is added to the 
Department of Justice to exercise direct 
supervision and control over the Civil 
Rights Division. This bill calls for the 
delegation by the Attorney General to 
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the Civil Rights Division of all of his 
functions relating to the enforcement of 
Federal laws concerned with the protec- 
tion of civil rights, except those functions 
he may wish to retain and exercise him- 
self or to delegate to the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation. 

In addition to the enforcement of 
Federal civil-rights laws, the Civil Rights 
Division, under this measure, has the 
responsibility for conducting a continu- 
ous survey of the status of our civil 
rights, the best means of securing these 
rights to the people, and the most ef- 
fective methods by which they might be 
improved. Adequate provisions are 
made for the staffing and training of 
agents employed by the Civil Rights 
Division. 

When compared to much of the pro- 
posed legislation that Congress regu- 
larly considers, this bill is not a compli- 
cated one. But I do feel strongly that 
it is an important measure and that it 
deserves the earnest consideration of 
this body. 

Congress is constantly talking about 
the importance of our civil rights. This 
is the way it should be because nothing 
is more vital to our country. But we 
have done very little to correct the 
abuses, imperfections, and inadequacies 
which we all know to exist and which we 
all deplore. 

Talk without action is useless. It 
makes a mockery of American traditions 
and ideals. It does nothing to correct 
inequities or to bring these American 
ideals to complete fulfillment. 

I am fully aware that the bill that I 
am introducing is no cure-all for the 
weaknesses in our civil-rights program. 
I do, however, feel that it is needed. I 
do feel that it is a step in the right 
direction. I urgently request the Con- 
gress to give this bill its thoughtful con- 
sideration. 


THE LIFE OF INDEPENDENT 
WHOLESALE BAKERS DEPENDS 
UPON IMMEDIATE PASSAGE OF 
H. R. 11 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. PatMan] is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I wonder 
how many Members know that the 
small wholesale bakers in their districts 
are being destroyed as a result of a 
loophole in the antitrust laws? 

The fact is that today a few giant 
corporations which distribute bakery 
products on a nationwide basis are in- 
vading many of the Members’ districts 
and destroying the local bakers. The 
method of this destruction is as old as 
monopoly itself. The big corporations 
simply cut prices in one area at a time. 
The local competitor takes a beating on 
all of his sales, while the profits of the 
chain baker are sustained by high- 
priced sales in other areas. The results 
are inevitable: The smaller baker is 
squeezed out. 

This has nothing to do with the ques- 
tion of who bakes the better product— 
who bakes the most tasty and nutri- 
tious loaf of bread, and delivers it fresh- 
est to the retailers’ shelves. It has 
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nothing to do with the question of who 
can bake a given loaf of bread and deliver 
it at the lowest unit cost. Price dis- 
crimination makes the competitive con- 
test purely and simply a question of 
which competitor is the biggest. 

Several weeks ago your Small Busi- 
ness Committee heard sworn testimony 
from a number of independent whole- 
sale bakers doing business in various 
parts of the Middle West. They all 
described a desperate situation in their 
areas, resulting from the discriminatory 
tactics of a few nationwide corpora- 
tions. Likewise, we received in January 
a petition signed by 48 wholesale bakers 
in Pennsylvania—praying for relief 
from the same kind of discriminatory 
practices in their area. I should like 
to demonstrate just what these price 
discriminations mean to smaller baking 
companies, 

First, however, let me remind the 
Members that on March 8, and again on 
Tuesday, March 13, I explained how the 
loophole which permits these tactics 
came to be placed in our antitrust laws, 
and how this loophole would be plugged 
by H.R.11. These statements appear at 
pages 4345 and 4634 of the RECORD, re- 
spectively. 

The continued existence of small firms 
in all kinds of business depends upon 
prompt passage of H. R. 11. Small busi- 
ness failures keep increasing, week after 
week. The Dun & Bradstreet reports 
show that these failures are occurring 
in all branches of business, and your 
Small Business Committee is receiving 
urgent pleas from small firms in all lines 
of business. All small business wants 
from this Congress is a fair chance and 
fair consideration. The Supreme Court 
has knocked a hole in the antitrust law 
which is supposed to curb discriminatory 
pricing practices. As a result small busi- 
ness is now without adequate protection 
against these deadly practices. Every 
small business in the United States has 
become a sitting duck, completely ex- 
posed to destruction by the sheer weight 
and size of a bigger competitor. There 
is no line of business in which small firms 
are immune to destruction from a big 
competitor’s abuse of power. We should 
pass H. R. 11 to restore the protection of 
the antitrust laws, and thus make com- 
petition in the free enterprise system a 
competition of merit and efficiency, not 
just a contest in which the bigger firms 
will always win out over the smaller 
firms. 

As.a practical illustration of the way 
in which the loophole in the antidiscrim- 
ination law works to the detriment of 
small business, I described on Tuesday 
the conditions which prevailed several 
years ago in the whole baking industry. 
I now call attention to those conditions 
as they exist today. 

During November, last year, seven wit- 
nesses from the wholesale baking indus- 
try testified before the House Small Busi- 
ness Committee on these conditions. 
The descriptions given by these witnesses 
were all the same. The testimony of Mr. 
Victor Wendelin, a wholesale baker in 
Lincoln, Nebr., covers the point. 

By way of introduction to Mr. Wende- 
lin’s testimony, allow me to add a de- 
scription of two large baking companies 
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which figure in Mr. Wendelin’s testi- 
mony. These are the Colonial Bakery, a 
division of Campbell-Taggart Associated 
Bakeries, Inc., and the Continental Bak- 
ing Co. Mr. Wendelin testified that last 
summer Colonial and Continental re- 
duced their prices on their pound loaves 
of bread in a marketing area covering a 
90-mile radius around Des Moines, Iowa, 
to meet the prices of local bakers in that 
area, and that these two companies were 
selling bread in this area at 12 cents 
while at the same time they were selling 
the same bread in other areas at 16 cents, 
which is 33 percent more than their Des 
Moines price. 

Moody's Industrials for 1955 reports 
that Campbell-Taggart markets bakery 
products in 57 cities in 20 States. In 
1954 this company’s total assets were re- 
ported as $46 million, and its sales vol- 
ume in that year was $134 million. 

Moody’s likewise reports that the Con- 
tinental Baking Co. operates 80 baking 
plants, in 64 cities and 29 States, and 
some 143 distribution agencies or depots. 
Its assets in 1955 were reported as $49 
million and its sales in that year were 
$141 million. 

The transcript covering Mr. Wende- 
lin’s testimony is quoted in part, as fol- 
lows: 


Mr. WENDELIN. I am Victor Wendelin, of 
Lincoln, Nebr. I am a partner with my 
brother and my father. We have an inde- 
pendent bakery there, doing over a million 
dollars worth of business a year, and we have 
filed no complaint with the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

I am primarily here to substantiate the 
statement of these other bakers, and also as 
an independent baker, I am kind of looking 
to the future as to what is going to happen 
to us, so I have some remarks to make here. 

On July 15-16, 1955, Colonial Bakery, 
which is a division of the Campbell-Taggart, 
announced to their trade that the following 
Monday the price of bread would be re- 
duced one and a half cents. They were sell- 
ing a 20-ounce loaf of bread wholesale for 
18% cents, and they reduced it to 17 cents. 
This reduction was in an area of Des Moines, 
Towa, a radius of 90 miles. 

The Continental Baking Co. on July 18, 
that Monday, started with a price on their 
bread of 1814 cents. Their bread was selling 
at 18144 cents. When they discovered that 
Colonial reduced their price to 17 cents, 
they met the lower price. The other whole- 
sale bakers in the Des Moines area, includ- 
ing Ungels, Interstate, Peter Pan, and Metz 
followed. 

Further, while the price reduction was 
initiated by Colonial, and covered only the 
area of Des Moines and all territory within 
90 miles radius, because of the extent of 
their operations, Peter Pan Bakery on the 
same date, July 18, reduced their price to 17 
cents in Omaha and Lincoln, Nebr., areas, as 
well as throughout the remainder of the 
State of Iowa. 

All the other wholesalers in Omaha and 
Lincoln, the remainder of the State of Iowa, 
within a radius of 90 miles, met the reduc- 
tion to 17 cents instituted by Peter Pan. 

On August 3, 1955, the Colonial Bakery Co., 
a division of Campbell-Taggart, introduced a 
new pound loaf of bread at 13% cents. This 
loaf was inadequate for a profit to the grocer, 
so Colonial later reduced the price to 12 
cents. 

Campbell-Taggart bought a bakery in 
Grand Island, Nebr., and they are now get- 
ting very ambitious and energetic, and they 
have gone into some of the territory we op- 
erate in, and in the early part of October a 
grocery store in Sutton, Nebr., was offered $50 
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worth of free bread if he would eliminate 
some other baker’s products, 

Well, from the groceryman’s standpoint, 
we being the third selling bread in his 
grocerystore, we were eliminated. 

They also went to Exeter, which is 30 mites 
from Sutton, and offered a groceryman by 
the name of Schafer free bread, all he could 
sell, for 1 week. This groceryman refused 
to let them put the bread in. 

I have here the cost of bread per 100 
pounds, made by Hal Lymes, who is an 
accountant for 12 to 15 bakers in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, and Nebraska, that do over a 
million dollars worth of business in a 4-week 
period, and he has these costs broken down. 

Flour costs, on a hundred pounds of bread, 
$3.67. Other ingredients, $1.63, Wrappers, 
$1.05. Total cost for 100 pounds of bread 
is $6.35. Shop labor is $1.87. Shop expense 
is 70 cents. Administrative expense is 82 
cents. Total plant cost, $9.74. Sales promo- 
tion expense, 70 cents. Distribution expense, 
$2.38. Returns minus the recovery, which 
all the bakers have to pick up, and I might 
mention here it is a pretty vicious thing 
when the chain operators come in, because 
their thought is to get as much space on 
their bread racks as they can, and they put 
in probably 4 or 5 times the amount 
of bread that a groceryman can sell, just to 
get the display and crowd the smaller baker 
out, where a smaller independent cannot 
bake that much bread to make a display. 
Total plant and selling cost, $13.50. 

I think I forgot to mention the cost of 
the returns, minus recovery, and that was 
68 cents. 

So the cost for a hundred pounds of baked 
bread is $13.50, which means 1314 cents per 
pound loaf. 

Some of these bakers I speak of, like Camp- 
bell-Taggart and Continental, they operate 
in other areas, and for the same loaf of bread 
they get 16 cents. The price of bread in 
Lincoln now is 14.8 cents. 

The CHAIRMAN, Fourteen and eight- 
tenths? 

Mr. WENDELIN, Yes, sir. 

The CHARMAN. They are selling it now at 
12 cents? 

Mr. WENDELIN. They are selling it for 12 
cents in Des Moines, 16 cents in Salt Lake 
City. 

The CHAIRMAN, Thank you very kindly, sir. 

Mr. WENDELIN. Thank you. 


Despite the increased sales volume 
which has taken place in the last 10 
years, and the increased number of 
mouths to be fed, the increased popula- 
tion and the expanded opportunity for 
independent business which should have 
taken place, the number of independent 
wholesale bakers in the United States 
has shrunk by about 50 percent. At this 
rate we can expect that in another 10 
years there will be no independent 
wholesale bakers left. I invite the Mem- 
bers’ attention to an excerpt from the 
testimony of Mr. Marion McClelland, of 
Mount Vernon, III., who is secretary of 
the independent bakers of the State of 
Illinois: Í 


The CHAIRMAN. Mr. McClelland, you are 
secretary of the independent bakers of the 
State of Illinois? 

Mr. MCCLELLAND. Illinois Bakers Assocla- 
tion, 

The CHamrman. How many independent 
bakeries do we have in the country now, if 
you know, compared to say 10 years ago? 

Mr. McOLELLAND, I am sorry I can’t answer 
that question, Mr. Parman, 

The CHARMAN. What about your own 
State? 

Mr. McOLELLAND. You are trying to deter- 
mine the mortality of the independent baker. 

The CHAIRMAN, Yes, 
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Mr. MCCLELLAND. Could I read you a par- 
tial list? I asked a baker recently to sub- 
mit to me the list of names of bakeries and 
towns they were located in that formerly 
were in business that are not now in business. 

Without reading these particular names I 
might read the town names so that you will 
have an idea of some of the mortality. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. MCCLELLAND. Some are retail bakers, 
some wholesale bakers, but they are all in- 
dependent bakers. In West Frankfort, III., 
there were 3 formerly in business that are 
not now in business; Eldorado, III., 1; Harris- 
burg, 1; Metropolis, 2; Christopher, 1; Ses- 
ser, 1; Salem, III., 1; Dowel, 1; Murphysboro, 
1; Herrin, 1; Carterville, 1; Zeigler, 1; Valier, 
1; Cairo, 4; Anna, 1; Tamms, 1; Mounds, 1; 
Carbondale, 1; Murphysboro, 2; Johnston 
City, 1; Mount Vernon, 1; Pinckneyville, 1; 
Carterville, 1; Royalton, 1; Mount Vernon, 1. 

. — . . . 

The CHARMAN. These are the mortalities? 

Mr. MCCLELLAND, Yes, sir. 

The CHammMaN. These are the ones that 
went out of business? 

Mr. MCCLELLAND. This goes back a period 
of 10 years. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. McCulloch just sug- 
gested to me probably you could tell us the 
number of members you have now compared 
to the number of members you had 5 years 
ago. 

Mr. McCLELLAND,. About 5 years ago there 
were 75 independent wholesale bakers; as 
members today there are approximately 45. 
Some of those members have gone out of 
business through sale to other bakery oper- 
ators. 

The CHARMAN. How many were there 10 
years ago? 

Mr. McCLELLAND. About 50 percent as 
Many as 10 years ago. 

The CHAIRMAN. Fifty percent as many? 

Mr. MCCLELLAND. Yes, sir. 


I come now to the situation in Penn- 
sylvania. On January 4 our committee 
received a letter from the president of 
one of the small wholesale baking com- 
panies in that State attaching a petition 
signed by 48 other wholesale bakers in 
that State. This petition asserts that 
discriminatory pricing practices are 
prevalent in the wholesale marketing of 
bread in that State and describes dis- 
criminatory tactics like those already 
described for the Middle West. More- 
over, some of the national corporations 
alleged to be engaging in these practices 
in Pennsylvania are the very corpora- 
tions that are alleged to be engaged in 
these practices in the Middle West. I 
should like to call the Members’ atten- 
tion to excerpts from the letter trans- 
mitting this petition, as follows: 

For years the independent baking com- 
panies have had to meet the competition 
of the baking companies operating nation- 
ally such as Continental, American, Camp- 
bell-Taggart, Ward, General, National, and 
other interstate baking companies, which at 
times and here and there and more or less 
have indulged in unfair trade competition. 
Some of their practices are in violation of 
the Clayton and Robinson-Patman Acts and 
have been so adjudicated. 

In the course of years quite a number of 
independent baking companies have fallen 
by the wayside because of inability to meet 
competition of that kind. 

I and officers of other independent baking 
companies think it necessary to have fur- 
ther Federal legislation against unfair trade 
competition by the so-called national bak- 
ing companies, and we would like to tell 
you what and why. 

. . s a e 
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If the independent baking companies and 
the independent grocers are to survive, it 
is essential that there be Federal legislation 
prohibiting or regulating the practices of 
the chainstores in merchandising bakery 
products; otherwise the mortality of inde- 
pendent bakeries will become very great in- 
deed. 


It is my understanding that your commit- 
tees are interested in protecting independent 
operations relatively small. Therefore you 
should be interested in the plight of the 
independent baking companies, 


The destruction of small and efficient 
businesses through discriminatory pric- 
ing practices is no academic question 
suitable for debate at some time in the 
distant future. The destruction is tak- 
ing place now. I know that all of the 
Members are concerned about this mat- 
ter. I hope that those who want to plug 
the loophole in our antitrust laws, so 
as to give small business some equality 
oz opportunity, will sign the petition to 
discharge H. R. 11 and then vote to pass 
H. R. 11. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. THompson of 
New Jersey, for March 20, on account of 
death in family. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. O’Brien of New York, for 1 hour, 
on April 17. 

Mr. O'Hara of Illinois, for 30 minutes, 
on March 21. 

Mr. DINGELL (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for 15 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the REcorp, or to re- 
vise and extend remarks, was granted to: 

Mr. Jones of Alabama and to include 
a speech by Hon. ALBERT Rarns, of Ala- 
bama, made at the American Bar Asso- 
ciation Convention in New York City on 
March 7. 

Mr. Rasaut the remarks he will make 
on the District of Columbia appropria- 
tion bill today and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. DINGELL (at the request of Mr. 
RaBauT) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Lane and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Avery in two instances. 

Mr. FEIGHAN in two instances. 

Mr. Ruopes of Pennsylvania and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Brown of Ohio and to include an 
address by Hon. Aucust E. JOHANSEN, of 
Michigan. 

Mr. YounceEr and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. Wiis (at the request of Mr. 
THOMPSON of Texas). 

Mr. Fioop and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. SIKES. 

Mr. MULTER, 
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ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
the committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a joint resolution of the 
House of the following title, which was 
thereupon signed by the Speaker pro- 
tempore: 

H. J. Res. 582. Joint resolution making ad- 
ditional appropriations for the Department 
of Labor for the fiscal year 1956, and for other 
purposes, 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore an- 
nounced his signature to an enrolled bill 
of the Senate of the following title: 

S. 1529. An act to revise the boundaries of 
the Theodore Roosevelt National Memorial 
Park, in the State of North Dakota, and for 
other purposes. 


SENATE BILL AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 


A bill and a joint resolution of the Sen- 
ate of the following titles were taken 
from the Speaker’s table and, under the 
rule, referred as follows: 


S. 3452. An act to amend the act of July 
15, 1955, Public Law 161, 84th Congress (69 
Stat. 324), by increasing the appropriation 
authorization- for the aircraft control and 
warning system; to the Committee on Armed 
Services, 

S. J. Res. 135. Joint resolution for payment 
to Crow Indian Tribe for consent to transfer 
of right-of-way for Yellowtail Dam unit, 
Missouri River Basin project, Montana- 
Wyoming; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o’clock and 32 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, March 20, 1956, at 12 o’clock, noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
15 Speaker's table and referred as fol- 
ows: 


1639. A letter from the Administrator, Fed- 
eral Facilities Corporation, transmitting the 
report of Federal Facilities Corporation’ on 
tin operations for the fiscal year ended De- 
cember 31, 1955, pursuant to Public Law 125, 
80th Congress; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

1640. A letter from the President, Board 
of Commissioners, District of Columbia, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled “A bill to amend the act entitled 
‘An act to provide recognition for merito- 
rious service by members of the Police and 
Fire Departments of the District of Colum- 
bia’, approved March 4, 1929“; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

1641. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill for the relief of 
2d Lt. Robert J. Marshall“; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

1642. A letter from the Governor, Farm 
Credit Administration, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation entitled “A bill to 
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merge production credit corporations in Fed- 
eral intermediate credit banks; to provide 
for retirement of Government capital in 
Federal intermediate credit banks; to pro- 
vide for supervision of production credit 
associations, and for other purposes”; to the 
Committee on A ture. 

1643. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of State, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled A bill to amend the For- 
eign Service Act of 1946, as amended, and 
for other purposes“; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee of Conference. 
H. R. 8320. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 and the Agricultural Act of 1954 
with respect to the special school-milk pro- 
gram and the brucellosis-eradication pro- 
gram for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1956 (Rept. No. 1898). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. COOPER: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H. R. 9075. A bill to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide 
additional revenue from the taxes on motor 
fuel, tires, and trucks and buses; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1899). Referred to 
the Committee on the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BERRY: 

H. R. 10024. A bill to permit the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to waive certain require- 
ments of law with respect to joint liability 
under contracts entered into pursuant to 
the Federal reclamation laws to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 10025. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to amend certain con- 
tracts providing for the furnishing of water 
to the city of Rapid City, S. Dak., for munici- 
pal purposes; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BOGGS: 

H. R. 10026. A bill to amend title I of the 
Social Security Act to increase the amount 
of Federal funds payable thereunder to 
States which have approved plans for old- 
age assistance and which maintain their ex- 
penditures for such assistance at or above 
the 1955 level; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H. R. 10027. A bill to establish and pre- 
scribe the duties of a Civil Rights Division 
in the Department of Justice, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

By Mrs. FARRINGTON: 

H. R. 10028. A bill to provide for annual 
sessions of the Legislature of the Territory of 
Hawaii, to provide for compensation for the 
members of such legislature, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. FERNANDEZ: 

H. R. 10029. A bill to amend section 317 
(a) of the Packers and Stockyards Act, 1921; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 10030. A bill to provide for transfer 
of title of certain lands to the Carlsbad Irri- 
gation District, N. Mex.; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
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By Mr. JONES of Missouri: 
H. R. 10031. A bill to amend the act of 


to the 
franking of the 
parts thereof; to the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service. 


By Mr. KEARNS: 
H. R. 10032. A bill to authorize the coinage 


of the 


H. R. 10034. A bill to provide for the dis- 
posal of federally owned property of the 
upper Fox River, Wis., and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Public Works, 


8 on Public Works. 
Benge . LATHAM: 

H.R. 10086. A bill to amend sections 1861 
and 1863 of title 28 of the United States Code 
to change the qualifications and require- 
ments for exemption from service on a Fed- 
eral jury; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H. R. 10037. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction of buildings for post-office pur- 
poses and for the replacement of inadequate 
postal buildings, and for other purposes; to 
the Cummittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. MOULDER: 

H. R. 10038. A bill to establish a conclu- 
sive presumption of service connection in 
the case of the death of any veteran of World 
War I who was rated as totally disabled 
from service-connected causes for 10 or 
more consecutive years; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H. R. 10039. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act to provide that 
clergymen who are naturalized citizens shall 
not lose their nationality by residence 
abroad, even though they are not representa- 
tives of American tions, if they de- 
vote full time to their clerical duties, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H. R. 10040. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to provide increases 
in benefits, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. REES of Kansas: 

H. R. 10041. A bill to amend the first sec- 
tion of the Civil Service Act of January 16, 
1883, as amended, so as to provide for 6-year 
terms of office for members of the Civil 
Service Commission, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. REUSS: 

H. R. 10042. A bill to amend section 1 of 
the act entitled “An act to authorize the 
cutting of timber, the manufacture and sale 
of lumber, and the preservation of the for- 
ests on the Menominee Indian Reservation 
in the State of Wisconsin,” approved March 
28, 1908, as amended; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 10043, A bill to amend the Corrupt 
Practices Act of 1925; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

H. R. 10044. A bill to reduce the percent- 
age depletion for natural resources; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 10045. A bill to permit deductions 
for Federal income-tax purposes of certain 
political contributions; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 
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By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: 

H. R. 10046. A bill to simplify and make 
more nearly uniform the laws governing the 
payment of compensation for service-con- 
nected disability or death, and for other 
28 to the Committee on Veterans' 


By Mr. HESS: 
H. J. Res. 585. Joint resolution designating 
* 7-day period beginning October 21, 1956, 
as Cleaner Air Week; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HIESTAND: 
H. J. Res. 586. Joint resolution 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States providing for the election of 


H. J. Res. 587. Joint resolution authorizing 
the Secretary of the Interior to establish 
and construct certain facilities at San Diego, 
County, Calif., for the purpose of conducting 
research in methods of converting saline 
water to potable water; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. RICHARDS: 

H. Con. Res. 223. Concurrent resolution to 
extend greetings to Pakistan; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. VURSELL: 

H. Res. 437. Resolution requesting a review 
of reports on the Wabash River, Ind., and 
III.; to the Committee on Public Works. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr, BUCKLEY: 

H.R. 10047. A bill for the relief of Ercilia 
Feijoo Seijo; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. DODD (by request) : 

H. R. 10048. A bill for the relief of Marika 
E. Demos; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 10049. A bill for the relief of Albert 
Steven Watson; to the Committee on the 
J > 

By Mr. DONOVAN: 
H. R. 10050. A bill for the relief of Rudolf 
Mets; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DONOVAN: 

H. R. 10051. A bill for the relief of Tiit 
Lehtmets; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MOULDER: 

H. R. 10052. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Lonna Louise Koch; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H. R. 10058. A bill for the relief of Jane 
Froman and Gypsy Markoff; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ZELENK 

H.R. 10054. A bill for the relief of Rose 

Goldman; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

684. By Mr. BUSH: Petition of Robert 
M. Dincher and other veterans of Williams- 
port, Lycoming County, Pa. urging the im- 
mediate enactment of a separate and liberal 
pension program for veterans of World War 
I and their widows and orphans; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

685. Also, petition of Cataldo Poritto and 
other veterans of Williamsport, Pa., urging 
the immediate enactment of a separate and 
liberal pension program for veterans of 
World War I and their widows and orphans; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

686. Also, petition of foremen and super- 
visory staff of Bloomsburg Mills, Inc., Blooms- 
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burg, Pa. urging the defeat of H. R. 5550 
dealing with the entrance of the United 
States into the Organization for Trade Co- 
operation; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

687. By Mr. HOEVEN: Petition urging im- 
mediate enactment of a separate and liberal 
pension program for veterans of World 
War I and their widows and orphans; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

688. By Mr. LECOMPTE: Petition of VFW 
Post of Ottumwa, Iowa, urging enactment of 
a separate and liberal pension program for 
veterans of World War I and their widows 
and orphans; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

689. Also, petition of veterans of Newton 
and Albia, Iowa, urging enactment of a sepa- 
rate and liberal pension program for vet- 
erans of World War I and their widows and 
orphans; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

690. By Mr. MARTIN: Petition of Cove- 
nant Woman's Auxiliary, North Easton, Mass., 
re Siler bill, H. R. 4627, and Langer bill, 
S. 923; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

691. By Mr. SHORT: Petition of Veterans 
of World War I, U. S. A., Barracks 487, Spring- 
field, Mo., urging immediate enactment of a 
separate and liberal pension program for vet- 
erans of World War I and their widows and 
orphans; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

692. Also, petition of Mrs. E. E. Snell and 
other citizens of Ozark, Mo., urging imme- 
diate enactment of a separate and liberal 
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pension program for veterans of World War I 
and their widows and orphans; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

693. Also, petition of E. R. Jones and other 
citizens of Lawrence County, Mo., and sur- 
rounding towns, urging immediate enact- 
ment of a separate and liberal pension pro- 
gram for veterans of World War I and their 
widows and orphans; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

694. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Resolu- 
tion adopted by the Farm Truckers’ Associa- 
tion of Wisconsin requesting the National 
Congress to enact a greatly expanded Fed- 
eral-State highway program in 1956 to allevi- 
ate the present highway emergency, the leg- 
islation to contain certain provisions; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

695. By the SPEAKER: Petition of M. J. 
Maloney, Spokane, Wash., with reference to 
the money being spent by our Government 
on foreign aid, and how it affects the United 
States, etc.; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

696. Also, petition of the secretary-man- 
ager, Los Angeles Metropolitan Traffic Asso- 
ciation, Los Angeles, Calif., petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to urging support of H. R. 8836, to provide 
for the construction, reconstruction and jm- 
provement of the National System of Inter- 
state and Defense Highway; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

697. Also, petition of the chairman, Citi- 
zens Traffic and Transportation Committee, 
Los Angeles, Calif., petitioning considera- 
tion of their resolution with reference to 
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urging favorable consideration of H. R. 8836 
or other similar legislation to provide addi- 
tional funds for completing construction of 
the National System of Interstate and De- 
fense Highways within a reasonable period 
of time; to the Committee on Public Works, 

698. Also, petition of Jack N. Anderson, 
Commander Mabank Memorial Post, No. 
8780, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United. 
States, Mabank, Tex., petitioning considera- 
tion of their resolution with reference to 
urging immediate enactment of a separate 
and liberal pension program for veterans of 
World War I and their widows and orphans; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

699. Also, petition of W. R. Skipworth and 
others, Sherman, Tex., with reference to 
urging immediate enactment of a separate 
and liberal pension program for veterans of 
World War I and their widows and orphans; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

700. Also, petition of Virgil G. Cajulis, 
M. D., APO 239, San Francisco, Calif., with 
reference to obtaining a commission as a 
regular medical officer in either the Re- 
serve or the Regular component of the Air 
Force, etc.; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

701. Also, petition of Rotary Club de 
Guantanamo, Guantanamo, Cuba, petition- 
ing consideration of their resolution with 
reference to housing conditions in Guan- 
tanamo, Cuba, and requesting that a special 
committee visit Guantanamo, for the pur- 
pose of becoming correctly informed of the 
true conditions existing there; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Tax Relief for Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to include a state- 
ment which I have prepared in conjunc- 
tion with my introduction of a bill to 
amend the corporation income tax rate 
to provide needed tax relief for small 
businesses, The statement follows: 
STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE GEORGE M. 

RHODES, MEMBER or CONGRESS, 14TH Dis- 

TRICT, PENNSYLVANIA, ON THE NEED FOR TAX 

RELIEF FOR SMALL BUSINESS 

I have today introduced a bill to amend 
the corporation income tax rate to provide 
needed tax relief for small businesses. 

It is manifestly clear that a strong and 
healthy economy requires the continued 
prosperity and growth of our small-business 
establishments. Recent trends in our econ- 
omy have raised certain danger signals con- 
cerning the ability of small business to grow 
and prosper in proportion to the rest of our 
economy. 

Recent reports of the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report, as well as the House 
and Senate Small Business Committees have 
documented the serious problems facing 
small businesses. There is every indication 
that this problem is growing ever more 
serious. Many of these danger signals have 
been pointed out in previous discussions of 
this subject. They are important and bear 
repeating. 


The rate of failures among small busi- 
nesses has risen to an alarming degree over 
what it was 10 years ago. In 1945 there were 
only 809 business failures, This figure had 
risen to 11,086 in 1954, and statistics for the 
1955 boom year reveal an almost equal num- 
ber of failures. Individual retail establish- 
ments across the country have been espe- 
cially hard hit. 

The sharply increasing number of cor- 
porate mergers is another alarming devel- 
opment. In 1952 corporations with more 
than $100 million in assets had 52 percent 
of the total assets held by manufacturing 
corporations in the United States. After 3 
years of Republican rule, these giant corpora- 
tions now have 57 percent of all such assets. 
In its report on Federal Tax Policy for Eco- 
nomic Growth and Stability in January of 
this year, the Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report stated: 

“The importance of small and new busi- 
ness in preserving and strengthening a com- 
petitive market economy has long been recog- 
nized. A large number of small business 
units is required to insure that control over 
the use of resources and therefore over out- 
put and prices is widely diffused. A high en- 
trance rate of new businesses is required to 
insure the continuing challenge of estab- 
lished firms so essential to the development 
of new products and more economical pro- 
duction processes and methods. 

“In recent months, increasing attention 
has been focused on the rise in mergers and 
consolidations of corporate enterprise. 
While this development does not uniquely 
involve small businesses, their position is 
weakened by any tendency toward concen- 
tration of enterprise in fewer and fewer 
hands.” 

It seems obvious that if big business con- 
tinues to gobble up small businesses at the 
present rate, the hand of monopoly will be 
fastened securely around the throat of every 
community in our Nation. 

The plight of many small businesses has 
been closely related to the policies of the 


administration in the awarding of defense 
contracts. Small business has been denied 
hundreds of thousands of defense contracts 
amounting to millions of dollars because of 
certain bidding procedures and the unwar- 
ranted and excessive use of negotiated con- 
tracts which favor giant business. Small 
business has not received a fair share of our 
billions of dollars of defense contracts; in- 
stead it has been offered the leftover crumbs, 

Recent estimates made by the Small Busi- 
ness Administration show that 6 percent of 
our largest corporations produce 70 percent 
of all manufactured goods in this country. 
The other 94 percent of the corporations pro- 
duce only 30 percent. 

Profits of corporations with assets of over 
$100 million amounted to 13.7 percent of 
stockholders’ equity in 1954, while the small- 
est manufacturing corporations went into 
the red by 3.5 percent upon their equity, 
after paying taxes. 

Latest available figures for the second 
quarter of 1955 show that large corporations 
earned 7.4 cents for each dollar of sales, on 
the average, while small corporations aver- 
aged only 1.1 cents per each dollar of sales, 

Under present conditions, many small busi- 
nesses have found it difficult if not impos- 
sible to expand their productive facilities or 
extend their markets because capital needed 
for expansion must come largely from re- 
tained corporate earnings after taxes. While 
many big businesses receive tax amortization 
writeoffs in the form of subsidies from the 
Government, small businesses have been 
strangled by inequitable tax rates. A sud- 
den business recession such as the one ex- 
perienced in 1954 may drive thousands of 
marginal small businesses into bankruptcy. 

The bill which I have introduced would 
provide for a tax of 22 percent on a corpo- 
ration’s net earnings, plus a 33-percent sur- 
tax on earnings over $25,000 a year. The 
present law, of course, levies a tax of 30 per- 
cent on net earnings, plus a 22-percent sur- 
tax on earnings over $25,000. 


Table I, prepared by the Joint Committee 
on Internal Revenue Taxation, shows the 
comparison of tax liabiltiy under my pro- 


TaBLR I. Comparison of tax liability under 


on selecte 
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posal with the tax Hability under the pres- 
ent law for selected levels of corporation in- 
comes: 


e with tax liability under present law 


incomes 


Proposal: Corporation rates—22 percent normal, 33 percent surtax, $25,000 surtax exemption 


Income subject to both normal and surtax 


The joint committee estimates an in- 
crease in corporation income tax liability 
under my proposal of about $725 million an- 
nually, based on the level of corporate profits 
for the first half of 1955. The bulk of the 
tax relief would be provided where it is most 
meeded—among corporations having net 
earnings of less than $91,000 a year. Most of 
the increased corporate income tax revenue 
would come from the giant corporations who 
already have a stranglehold on our national 
economy. 

I am convinced that some action must be 
taken to encourage the growth of small 
business and to offset the recent alarming 
trend toward monopolization of business in 
this country. I feel that this small-busi- 
ness tax-relief measure which I have intro- 
duced is a positive and necessary approach to 
meet this problem. 


Farm Problems 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I received 
a letter from my very good and personal 
friend, Mr. J. Dewey Singleton, of Ar- 
naudville, La., where I was born and 
reared. Mr. Singleton is not only an 
outstanding farmer and businessman 
but possesses old time qualities of deep 
rooted honesty and Christian goodness. 
Although he is a man of substance, he is 
very thrifty, and quite conservative in 
his views. I know Mr. Singleton to be 
a Democrat; I know also that he ad- 
mires the President of the United States, 
but I frankly do not know how he voted 
in 1952; so politics has nothing to do 
with the expression of his sincere con- 
victions. 

Dewey invites me to pass his letter on 
to Mr. Benson, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. Now, I know that Mr. Benson 
is a busy man and a letter of this kind 
might escape his personal attention. I 
understand, however, that Mr. Benson 
is an avid reader of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD, so I have concluded to use the 
letter where it might do the most good. 

During last summer, I had to make a 
speech in Breaux Bridge, La., a town 
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near Arnaudville, La., on the occasion of 
the Young Men’s Business Club Farm- 
ers’ night where each member had one 
or more farmers as guests. I called on 
Mr, Singleton to get figures from him on 
the price of farm commodities produced 
right in his and my backyard because I 
happen to own a farm next to that of 
the Singleton’s. The figures I quote be- 
low were in large measure those sup- 
plied to me by Mr. Singleton, but I had 
quite a talk with him about the prob- 
lems of our farmers. In our discussion 
we bounced around the thought that 
the farmers throughout the Nation, and 
particularly those in my area, were 
caught in a three-way squeeze. 

First. Since 1952, the last year of the 
Democratic administration, the price 
of things the farmers have to buy has 
gone up. The cost of tractors, tires, 
tools, materials, fertilizers, labor, and 
everything else on the farm has in- 
creased since 1952, along with the price 
of groceries, food, and clothing. 

Second. On the other hand, since 
1952, when Mr. Benson took over as Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, the price of the 
things the farmers sell has gone down 
something like 25 percent across the 
board and throughout the Nation. Ex- 
actly what does that mean to Mr. Single- 
ton, to me as a farmer, and to all the 
farmers in the parish—county—of St. 
Martin? Well here are the figures I ob- 
tained from Mr. Singleton and other re- 
liable sources: 


Cotton, per pound 
Short grain green rice, per barrel of 162 


Third. And to add insult to injury, un- 
der the Republican regime, since 1952, 
the farmers throughout the Nation, and 
particularly those in my congressional 
district, sustained severe and unbearable 
acreage reductions. The cotton farmers 
sustained an acreage cut of 35 percent. 
The rice farmers suffered a reduction of 
37.7 percent. The acreage of the sugar- 
cane farmers was reduced by 30 percent. 
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And still Mr. Benson preaches that he is 
opposed to regimentation. 

And what solution do they propose? 
Among other ineffective measures, they 
talk a great deal about a soil-bank and 
acreage-reserve program. Exactly how 
much will the farmers receive for each 
acre of land in the soil-bank or in the 
acreage-reserve pool? Will the farmers 
derive a profit from such land by acre- 
age? If there is a profit, will it be calcu- 
lated according to good accounting 
methods, or will they fix it so that the 
supposed profit will turn out to a break- 
even point? And what about the share- 
cropper? Suppose the landlord places 
in the soil-bank and acreage-reserve 
program a part of the land the share- 
cropper used to cultivate: will the share- 
cropper get a part of the money? I have 
not seen specific illustrative figures put 
out by the Department of Agriculture 
that would provide accurate answers to 
these questions. 

But let me come baek to Mr. Single- 
ton's letter. We produce a great deal of 
cabbage in Mr. Singleton’s neighborhood. 
In fact, I grow cabbage also. The farm- 
ers are starting to market the current 
crop. On the date of Mr. Singleton’s 
letter, March 10, 1956, the price to the 
farmer was $10 per ton. Right in the 
country town of Arnaudville, surrounded 
by cabbage farmers, the housewife on 
that date was paying 8 cents per pound, 
or $160 per ton. Quite a spread, is it not? 

Then Mr, Singleton bought a shirt in 
Arnaudville for $4.03, and he figures that 
ere was only 11 cents worth of cotton 

t. 

What is farm income? In my book it 
is production or volume, multiplied by 
price, less cost. Now if you reduce acre- 
age and thus reduce the volume and 
then lower the price and at the same 
time increase the cost, I think even Mr. 
Benson can figure that the farm income 
is bound to drop to depression level. 
The only provision in the farm bill, 
which was debated for so long on the 
Senate side, that would provide an ef- 
fective and immediate improvement to 
farm income or a price increase was the 
90 percent of parity provision and that 
was the one provision that Mr. Benson 
is bent on throwing out the window. 

At this point I should like to insert 
Mr. Singleton’s letter in full, together 
with my reply thereto: 

ARNAUDVILLE, La., March 10, 1956. 
Congressman Epwin E. WILLIS, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Ep: I do not want to burden you too 
much with the farmer’s problems but since 
writing you about sweetpotatoes something 
else has come up. 

About 2 weeks back Mrs. Singleton bought 
a cabbage in one of the retail stores in 
Arnaudville. Being interested in cabbage 
and prospects of what we might get for 
them I asked her what it cost and she said 
8 cents per pound. This sounded like it 
might be high so I asked another store 
what they were selling for and they told 
me the same price. Now the farmers have 
just started to ship from the Breaux Bridge 
and Cecilia sections and yesterday morning 
we called one of the buyers and asked what 
the farmers were getting and we were told 
$10 per ton. From 6160 to $10 is quite a 
spread. 

I am the owner of a light cotton shirt and 
recently I weighed it, with the buttons, and 
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the weight is 514 ounces. Our cotton aver- 
aged about 32 cents per pound last year 
or 2 cents per ounce. You will note the 
cotton cost 11 cents for this shirt. It was 
priced to me at $3.95 plus 8 cents State sales 
tax or a total of $4.03. 

When this has served its purpose if you 
like you might send it to Mr. Benson, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and ask him what he 
thinks about it. 

Regards and best wishes. 

J. D. SINGLETON, 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 16, 1956. 
Mr. J. D. SINGLETON, 
Arnaudville, La. 

Dear Dewey: My reply to your letter will be 
found in Monday’s CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
If Mr. Benson gets mad, don’t blame me. 

Very sincerely, 
EDWIN E. WILLIS, 
Member of Congress. 


Railroad Retirement Annuities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks, 
I want to call attention of the Congress 
to correspondence I have received on 
the subject of proposed increases in rail- 
road retirement annuities. 

Last week I received letters from two 
gentlemen who live at Topeka in my 
home district of Kansas. They are Mr. 
R. H. Weeks and Mr. Kenneth Clark, 
president and secretary, respectively, of 
the Topeka Santa Fe Retired Employees 
Club. 

I have formally referred the contents 
of their letters to my colleague, Hon. 
J. Percy Priest, chairman of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, and to the Honorable LISTER 
HILL, chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 

I have no doubt that members of the 
aforementioned committees will give 
their considered attention to these let- 
ters, which read as follows: 

Deak Sm: The members of the Topeka 
Santa Fe Retired Employees Club, represent- 
ing approximately 500 retired employees, re- 
siding in Topeka, Kans., at our last meeting 
instructed we write you requesting your 
support of pending bills seeking increases in 
railroad retirement annuities. 

Our retired employees are finding it in- 
creasingly difficulty to meet living expenses 
on a pegged income because of almost daily 
increases in cost of living. The annuity 
income has not been increased since 1951. 

Each member of our club will sincerely 
appreciate and thank you for the earnest 
support of your committee in working for 


the passage in of bills H. R. 757, 
H. R. 3087, and H. R. 5702. 
Yours truly, 
R. H. WEEKS, 
President. 
KENNETH CLARK, 
Secretary. 


As I stated previously, I have no doubt 
that the respective committees will give 
cu——321 
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their considered attention to the con- 
tents of these letters. However, I felt 
this matter is of such general importance 
to the Nation that I wanted to take this 
means of calling the attention of all 
Members of Congress to it. 

It is my sincere belief that legislation 
must keep abreast of the times, whether 
it be for vital defense appropriations or 
for sorely needed annuity increases. We 
must view such measures from a realistic 
standpoint. 


Irish Partition: The Bitter Fruit of 
Expediency 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave previously granted, I insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the address I de- 
livered at the 89th annual St. Patrick’s 
Day banquet of the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians and Ladies Auxiliary of 
Cuyahoga County, held in Cleveland, 
Saturday, March 17, titled “Irish Parti- 
tion: The Bitter Fruit of Expediency”: 


On this happy feast of our patron St. 
Patrick our thoughts necessarily turn to 
those great ideals and spiritual values which 
he gave to all humanity. 

All of us surely realize the importance of 
those ideals and spiritual values in these 
troubled days when all the world seems 80 
upset and civilization is almost on the brink 
of allowing itself to be destroyed. 

As we reflect upon these wonderful gifts 
of St. Patrick, we cannot turn our eyes away 
from those many injustices and inequities 
which beset other nations of the world. 

Among those great injustices is the false 
partition of Ireland. This state of inequity 
has unfortunately existed since the days 
when the Irish patriots won freedom and in- 
dependence for a large part of the emerald 
isle. 

In recent years we have witnessed the cruel 
division of nations by the Russian Commu- 
nists. I speak especially about the Commu- 
nist partition of Germany, Korea, and Viet- 
nam. 

The leading statesmen of the West do 
not hesitate to state that the continued 
false partition of these three nations con- 
stitutes a threat to the survival of our en- 
tire civilization. 

But it is sad to note that these same 
statesmen, who are charged with charting 
the course to victory for all free men, are 
blind to the false partition of Ireland. 

It seems to me there has grown up in the 
world of our times an acceptance of the 
dangerous notions that a little bit of tyran- 
ny is all right, that a little bit of im- 
perialism will do no great harm, and that 
so long as human injustices do not threaten 
to cause an outbreak of general war it can 
be tolerated. 

It is in this confused state of affairs that 
the cause of an united Ireland must seek 
to win the final victory envisioned by every 
Irish patriot from the beginning of time. 

In my considered judgment the greatest 
barrier to winning a free and united Ire- 
land is the philosophy of expediency which 
has spread almost like wildfire throughout 
our civilization during the last thirty-five- 
odd years. If we look about us it is easy to 
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see the terrible penalties we are now paying 
for following a course of expediency in the 
conduct of our international affairs. 

Expediency allowed Russian communism 
to get a foothold on the ruins of the Rus- 
sian czarist empire; 

Expediency prevented the western pow- 
ers following World War I from establish- 
ing a just social order among nations which 
could have forbidden World War II: 

Expediency led us to enter into diplo- 
matic and trade relations with Communist 
Russia just as expediency led us into fight- 
ing side by side with the pagan philosophy 
of communism in what the common people 
were led to believe was a war to restore the 
basic freedoms to all nations and all men. 

That same expediency has led us into our 
present precarious position wherein we seem 
to know not our allies and where there is 
an ever-present inclination to sacrifice some- 
one else’s territory and other people's fu- 
ture to the insatiable appetite of the Rus- 
sian Communist aggressors. 

The danger exists that unless we imme- 
diately and completely reject expediency as 
a consideration in the conduct of our af- 
fairs with other nations and in meeting the 
present Christian crisis we will soon find 
that our own Nation has fallen upon the 
pagan altar of expediency from which es- 
cape is impossible and through which civil- 
ization as we know it may be blotted from 
the memory of mankind forever. 

I therefore commend to your considera- 
tion the need for each and every one of us 
to fight against the trend of expediency in 
our national and international affairs as a 
practical way of striking a telling blow for 
the cause of a free and united Ireland, 


Unfair Practices of Automobile 
Manufacturers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on March 
7, 1956, I testified before the Subcommit- 
tee on Automobile Marketing Practices 
of the Senate Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

I addressed myself to the unfair prac- 
tices of automobile manufacturers, 
among other things. My testimony ap- 
pears in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
March 13, 1956, at page 4677, and those 
that follow. As a result thereof, I have 
been receiving considerable mail, all of it 
substaining the facts as stated by me. 
My attention has just been directed to a 
large advertisement, almost half a page, 
which appeared in the New York Daily 
Mirror of March 9, 1956, which reads as 
follows: 

No cash down! Up to 36 months to pay 
when you trade during Chrysler Manhattan’s 
sensational sale of 1956 Chryslers and Plym- 
ouths. 

One thousand dollars, sometimes more, in 
over-allowances if you trade now! 

You can deal and buy with confidence from 
Chrysler Manhattan Co., a direct factory re- 
tail branch. 

Three hundred and fifty cars, all body 
types, all colors, to chose from. Largest, 
most complete inventory, warehoused in- 
doors in greater New York. 
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‘Terrific deals also available if you have no 
car to trade! 

Factory guarantee and service. 

Lowest down payments, Lowest monthly 
payments. 

CHRYSLER MANHATTAN Co., INC., 
1757 Broadway (between 56th and 57th) 
CI 6-4362. 


As indicated by the ad, this is not a 
franchised dealer but is a factory retail 
outlet of the automobile manufacturer. 
This is a sample of what we can expect 
from the automobile manufacturers if 
we follow their suggestion of letting them 
correct the practices so bitterly com- 
plained about by dealers and consumers. 
On the one hand, they tell us that they do 
not countenance improper advertising by 
their dealers, and on the other hand, we 
find them engaging in the very activities 
they pretend to condemn, 


Some Southerners Speak 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my own remarks and 
to include extraneous material, I submit 
for publication in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor the following comments by Sen- 
ator Willis Robertson, of Virginia; 
Congressman Brooks Hays, of Arkansas; 
Hon. Colgate W. Darden, Jr., president 
of the University of Virginia; Hon. Boyd 
Campbell, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States and 
board chairman of the Mississippi 
School Supply Co.; and Mr. C. A. Mc- 
Knight, editor of the Charlotte Observer, 
Charlotte, N. C., on their region's state of 
mind and any specific American atti- 
tudes they feel are necessary in order to 
Avoid violence and bring healing in a 
deteriorating situation following the Su- 
preme Court desegregation order, which 
appeared in the Saturday, March 10, 
1956, edition of the Christian Science 
Monitor: 

Some SOUTHERNERS SPEAK 

To clarify national thinking this news- 
paper asked some southern leaders to com- 
ment on their region’s state of mind and any 
specific American attitudes they feel are 
necessary in order to avoid violence and 
bring healing in a deteriorating situation 
following the Supreme Court desegregation 
order. Replies appear below: 

From WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
Senator from Virginia: 

“Virginia recognizes the correctness of the 
1850 decision of the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court and in the 155 subsequent decisions 
of State and Federal courts holding that the 
equal rights provision of a constitution could 
properly be satisfied by public schools for 


the white and colored races which are sepa- 
rate but equal. 


“During the last 10 years notable progress 
has been made in the Southern States is 
meeting that equality requirement. But 
that progress will be nullified by a program 
of rapid, enforced desegregation. In fact, 
public education for both races in some 
Southern States would be destroyed. 


United States 
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“The worst feature of the current desegre- 
gation effort, however, is the resulting bitter- 
ness and racial animosities in areas where 
harmony heretofore prevailed. Southerners 
believe that the cherished constitutional 
right of every citizen to select his personal 
associates is being violated. 

“The South is grateful for the leadership 
through the years of the Christian Science 
Monitor in urging that racial problems be 
approached from the standpoint of volun- 
tary cooperation rather than mandatory 
laws. 

“This was particularly illustrated by your 
editorial of January 26, 1950, which stated 
that the FEPC [Fair Employment Practices 
Commission] bill, then under discussion, 
would infringe the right of employers and 
union members to choose their associates 
and added: 

It may be argued that they should be 
willing to choose their associates without 
regard to race or religion. But there is a 
vital difference between should and must. 
When the State tells the individual how he 
must choose his associates, it is interfering 
with a peculiarly intimate freedom. To cor- 
rect one injustice, it is committing another.“ 

“What is most needed to avoid violence 
and heal the situation today in the South 
is national recognition of the soundness of 
the viewpoint presented in that editorial.” 

From Brooxs Hays, Member of Congress, 
Arkansas: 

“The situation in parts of the South is ex- 
tremely serious, but strains on interracial 
harmony can be relieved by exertions of both 
races. I commend you for your previous 
efforts to interpret southern viewpoints to 
the Nation, and for your current effort to 
prevent further deterioration. 

“Most of the aims of the minority group 
were being steadily realized prior to the 
Supreme Court decisions. Good faith and 
efforts to live by a rule-of-law tradition have 
been interrupted by extremists on both sides. 
The South properly resents every form of 
threat to enforce immediate and complete 
integration by Federal power, and the difi- 
culties are compounded by such threats. 

“Protests and reasonable criticism must 
not be construed as defiance and nullifica- 
tion. 

“We need an intelligent and understand- 
ing attitude by those outside the South who 
are concerned with our problem. More de- 
pends, however, on work at the local level. 
Participation by outsiders at the present mo- 
ment, even by those from adjoining counties, 
is causing some trouble. 

“Appointment of official State and local 
committees, which include both races, would 
be a great help. 

“The problem is not too great for a solu- 
tion if consultation is encouraged, and 
strengthened faith in the South's intellec- 
tual and moral resources is displayed at this 
crucial stage. 

“The Supreme Court decisions should be 
studied widely, and clarifying interpretations 
should be sought by responsible officials. 
Above all, common sense should prevail. 
And in my judgment any effort to fan the 
fires of hatred will be sharply rebuked. 

“We have enough trouble in the world al- 
ready. Church leaders of both races are in 
an admirable position to use their influence 
for minimum demands of justice while 
stressing the necessity for preserving a bridge 
of understanding between the groups.” 

From Colgate W. Darden, Jr., president, 
University of Virginia: 

“It appears to me that much of the dif- 
culty which confronts us arises out of the 
failure to comprehend the revolutionary na- 
ture of the 1954 decision of the Supreme 
Court and its far-reaching effect. It re- 
verses the whole pattern of life in those 
States maintaining separate schools. It 
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touches the intimate family life of some 40 
million people. 

“To assume, as is being assumed in some 
quarters, that it is possible to change over- 
night, or for that matter within a few years, 
the habits, the customs, and prejudices, 
either good or bad, of generations is to fall 
victim to wishful thinking. 

“And to substitute emotions for reason— 
such an assumption fails utterly to take into 
account the magnitude and the delicate na- 
ture of the problem. 

“The situation, so far as I am able to judge 
it, has grown worse in recent months, I 
think the reason for this lies in what appears 
to be a demand that integration of the 
schools be carried out forthwith. This step 
the southern people are unwilling to take 
and insistence on it will bring, in my opin- 
ion, violence—and in the end disestablish- 
ment of the public-school system in many 
areas. 

“Time and great patience are going to be 
required to work out a plan which the lead- 
ers of both races in the locality concerned 
consider both equitable and workable. It 
can be done, but not as we are presently mov- 
ing.” 

From Boyd Campbell, president, Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States; board 
chairman, Mississippi School Supply Co.: 

“The vast improvement in race relationship 
and the progress of southern Negroes in edu- 
cation, health, and economic opportunity 
were brought about by the enlightened lead- 
ership of men of good will in both races. 
This progress came to a jarring halt when 
the NAACP usurped local Negro leadership 
and by aggressive and intolerable methods 
undertook to speedily compel a condition 
that is contrary to the Anglo-Saxon tradi- 
tion. 

“The problem is one that will not be solved 
by name calling and weight throwing. The 
deteriorating relationship between the races 
in the South will continue as long as outside 
groups attempt to force integration upon us. 
History does not record a single instance of 
compulsory integration, It will not do so 
in this instance. £ 

“Meantime, there are heartaches aplenty 
on both. sides, as we witness the result of 
years of patient effort being swept away 
ruthlessly by methods that engender hatred 
rather than good will. We can only hope 
that those who would condemn us would 
first try to understand us and to understand 
the vastly complex problem which is ours 
and which lends itself to no superimposed 
solution. If and when methods of pressure 
and compulsion are abandoned, the voices of 
the moderates of both races will be heard and 
heeded.” 

From C. A. McKnight, editor, the Charlotte 
Observer, Charlotte, N. C.: 

“I would be less than candid if I did not 
say I am gravely apprehensive over the state 
of affairs in the South today. 

“Resistance to the Supreme Court school 
ruling in parts of the region is firm, deter- 
mined and, in most cases, sincere. Rela- 
tions between the races have deteriorated 
seriously. The situation has all the ingre- 
dients to produce violence and mass dis- 
obedience of court orders. 

“What is desperately needed is a breath- 
ing spell during which some of the issues, 
now so confused, can be clarified. I see only 
two ways to gain such a respite: 

“1. The NAACP, having established a sig- 
nificant legal principle, could well afford now 
to delay further test cases in highly sensi- 
tive areas and turn its talents to the broader 
field of human relations in areas where 
transition is feasible. 

“2. In lieu of that, Federal district judges 
may be forced to adopt a less literal interpre- 
tation of the Supreme Court ruling and 
withhold desegregation orders where they 
patently cannot be enforced without en- 
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dangering public order, or public education, 
or both. 

“In the final analysis, compulsion, legal or 
otherwise, will never be the answer. A better 
understanding of that fact outside the South 
would be helpful.” 


The Independence Day of Byelorussia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following statement 
on the occasion of the 38th anniversary 
of the Byelorussian National Republic. 

Mr. Speaker, the month of March is a 
memorable month for many peoples in 
Central Europe, who today are enslaved 
by international communism. 

March 14, for example, is the day 
when the Slovak people commemorate, 
with piety, the foundation of their Re- 
public in 1939, for which even today the 
underground of Slovakia fights. 

Also in March, the Hungarian patriots 
celebrate the heroism of their valiant 
generals and leaders who laid down their 
lives for freedom in 1849 in their fight 
against Austria’s supremacy. 

And on March 25, our friends from 
Byelorussia celebrate their 38th anni- 
versary of independence and the estab- 
lishment of their National Republic. 

Byelorussia is situated in Eastern Eu- 
rope, bordering Russia in the north and 
east, Ukraine in the south, Poland in 
the west, and Baltic States in the 
northwest. It is about the size of Cal- 
ifornia—some 150,000 square miles, with 
about 18 million people. Both figures 
are taken with reference to the ethnic 
boundaries. The officially existing so- 
called Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Re- 
public, with the Moscow-stamped pup- 
pet government, is much smaller in both 
respects. ‘The Republic is a charter 
member of the United Nations. 

In its historic past the nation was a 
dominant factor in the Grand Duchy 
of Lithuania, which in the 15th century 
established a union—later transformed 
into the commonwealth— with the Polish 
Crown in order to strengthen her de- 
fenses against Russian pressure. About 
1795 both nations lost their inde- 
pendence on account of their imperialist 
neighbors. Lithuania—the name later 
was changed to Byelorussia—became a 
part of the Czarist Empire; Poland was 
divided between Prussia and Austria. 

There were continuous efforts on the 
part of Byelorussians to regain freedom. 
In 1812, with the help of Napoleon; in 
1863 by armed uprising, but no decisive 
success could be claimed until the Octo- 
ber revolution in Russia offered another 
opportunity to shake off the chains of 
slavery. This time by the means of 
democratic self-determination, by the 
way, just before the famous principle 
was announced by President Woodrow 
Wilson at the Versailles Peace Confer- 
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ence. Through the coordinated effort of 
all Byelorussian organizations a na- 
tional representation, consisting of 1,872 
delegates from all corners of the coun- 
try, convened in Minsk on December 18, 
1917. That First All-Byelorussian Con- 
gress became in fact the constituent as- 
sembly of Byelorussia. 

Though dispersed later by the armed 
Bolshevik intervention, nevertheless it 
adopted, just in time, a resolution call- 
ing for the creation of a free and inde- 
pendent Byelorussian State, and elected 
an executive body—Byelorussian Na- 
tional Rada Council—and its presidium 
to lead the nation to that great goal. 
In the execution of that resolution, Rada 
solemnly proclaimed the independent 
Byelorussian National Republic by the 
Third Constituent Act of March 25, 1918. 
The new republic was quickly recognized 
“de jure” by all her neighbors, except 
Russia, also by Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Georgia, Turkey and “de facto” by many 
other countries. 

In fact, the general situation of the 
country was a desperate one at that 
time. The war raged at its worst, for- 
eign troops crossed the country back and 
forth, one occupation succeeded the 
other. Under such conditions the or- 
ganization of administration and of the 
defense of the new state was rendered 
extremely difficult to the government; 
no wonder, then, that, after a short 
period of desperate armed resistance, de- 
prived of any assistance or even under- 
standing on the part of the western 
powers—the young republic fell the vic- 
tim of the newly organized Red Army 
and by the treaty of Riga her territory 
was divided between Russia and Poland 
in 1921. 

To counteract the claims of the demo- 
cratic Government of Byelorussian Na- 
tion Republic which migrated abroad, 
Russian Communists sponsored the cre- 
ation of the already mentioned B. S. S. R. 
in Smolensk on January 1, 1919. 

That union republic is still in exist- 
ence, but never did the people of Byelo- 
russia accept the government forced 
upon them. They resisted it in any pos- 
sible way; they knew that Byelorussian 
National Rada—Council—and Govern- 
ment in exile are continuing the struggle 
against the Communist aggression for 
final liberation and restoration of the 
Byelorussian democratic and independ- 
ent statehood. Also they hope that 
their perennial craving for freedom and 
justice will eventually awake more un- 
a tagjai and sympathy in the free 

est. 


The Nixon Question 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 19, 1956 
Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
Congressman EARL WILSON, of Indiana, 
sent to his constituents a letter on Vice 
President Nixon which I think is both 
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accurate and logical, and I am sure will 
be of interest to those who use the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD for research or for 
current congressional action: 

‘Tue NIXON QUESTION 

While Congress has been driving away at 
important business such as farm legislation, 
still the big news and topic of most conver- 
sation the past week has been about Vice 
President Nixon. Is he suitable and accept- 
able to the people as Mr. Eisenhower's run- 
ning mate again in 1956? 

As a Congressman representing for 16 years 
one of the most wholesome and down-to- 
earth districts in the country, I have some 
definite ideas about Nrxon—ideas I am sure 
represent the convictions of most of the peo- 
ple who have kept me in this job. 

I've known Dick Nixon a long time, in 
and out of Congress. A young war veteran 
from California, he was elected to the House, 
then the Senate, then to the Vice Presidency. 
3 has performed most credibly all along the 

e. 

Nrxon won the confidence and admiration 
of millions when he unmasked Alger Hiss. 
He made America aware of the diabolical in- 
tent and ruthless methods of the Kremlin, 
and of the extent to which communism had 
bored into vital circles of our Government. 

In doing this, he made powerful enemies 
who singled him out as the major target of 
a vicious smear campaign. This has gone on 
for 3 years and it has been so successful as 
to aline some otherwise well-meaning col- 
umnists, editors, and commentators against 
Nixon, They tried to make him a “whipping 
boy.” This smear campaign recently reached 
its climax with the “dump Nrxon” drive in- 
tended to split Republican ranks and bring 
about defeat of the 1956 Eisenhower ticket. 
Masterminds of this ambitious effort have 
outsmarted themselves, however. They've 
gone too far. 

Today, people are asking themselves: “Is 
there really anything wrong with Nixon? 
If so, what is it? What has he done, or what 
has he failed to do which means so much to 
the well-being and security of America?” 

They have found the truth, which simply 
is this: 

Nixon has been a conscientious, hard- 
working Vice President, affable, helpful, and 
sympathetic to all who have contacted him. 
He has never shirked a job. His background 
is good, his record in war, in Congress and in 
the Vice Presidency is above reproach. He is 
of solid American Quaker stock, his mother a 
native of Jennings County, Ind. He likes his 
work, his boss, and his people. 

Next November the Eisenhower-Nixon 
ticket will win by a landslide greater than 
in 1952, 


When We See We Will Believe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I read 
in the papers over the weekend that 
Nikita S. Khrushchev, Secretary Gen- 
eral of the Communist Party, has been 
announcing to the world the thousands 
of massacres, tortures, and murders 
which the dictator Stalin perpetrated 
not only on Russian citizens, but upon 
citizens of other countries. Mr. Khru- 
shchev makes these speeches in tones 
which would indicate that he is horri- 
fied at the ferocious, repressive measures 
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which the late, unlamented Stalin per- 
petrated upon millions of helpless citi- 


zenry. 

I feel that these pious pronounce- 
ments come a little late to benefit the 
thousands of dead who are now beyond 
the reach of this Communist horror. 

I say that this is more propaganda, 
merely aimed at deceiving and trapping 
the unwary. I view this with the same 
suspicion that I would view crocodile 
tears. Over 30 years history of oppres- 
sion and terror cannot be upset by one 
speech expressing sorrow. 

There are grounds available to the 
present masters of the Kremlin by 
which they may show the world that 
their latest pronouncements are not just 
cant and hypocrisy. I say let them prove 
it by concrete action on which we may 
place some reliance. 

It is well known that the Soviets have 
vast slave-labor camps scattered across 
the face of the U. S. S. R. Thousands 
are kept in these places of horror and 
repression, citizens of Russia and citi- 
zens of other countries. Let the masters 
of this communistic dictatorship show 
their disapproval of the methods of their 
late master by freeing these victims of 
theirs, and indemnifying them as best 
they may for the privation and suffer- 
ing which they have so wrongfully 
suffered. 

Let them prove their good intentions 
by recognizing the rights of Poland, 
Hungary, Lithuania, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Rumania, and the other once 
free sovereign nations now held behind 
a Curtain of Iron, to free and unfettered 
self-determination. Let them call for 
free elections supervised by the United 
Nations as provided for by the Yalta 
Agreement in all the countries behind 
the Iron Curtain. Better yet, let them 
have free unfettered elections within the 
borders of Russia herself. 

I say that if these protestations are 
genuine they must include behind their 
oral pronouncements some desire to 
amend the untold evil done by the mon- 
ster Stalin. 

I call upon them to cease furnishing 
arms to Egypt and to stop attempting to 
start in the Middle East a war which may 
be world war III. 

Unless and until they show that these 
statements are more than propaganda, 
we will not believe them; we dare not 
believe them, Men in the Kremlin who 
take from the hand of a dying dictator 
a scepter of power, stained by the blood 
of millions find their own hands fouled 
with the same gore. They receive the 
guilt with the power; they must prove 
their innocence by something more than 
words, 

I heartily endorse the views of Mr. 
Stanislaw Mikolajczyk, former Prime 
Minister of Poland, in his telegram to 
Mr, Nikita Khrushchev, which I insert 
here: 

In the last few days the Western press 
reported shocking facts—generally known 
before but now acknowledged by you at the 
secret session of the last Congress of the 
Communist Party in Moscow—how Stalin 
had humiliated, terrorized and liquidated 
his opponents. The same methods of terror 
and liquidation—only on a much larger scale 
were and are used in Poland and in other 
countries behind the Iron Curtain. More- 
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over, these countries have been deprived 
by the Soviet Union of their independence 
and no mercy is shown for entire nations 
and their non-Communist leaders who are 
being humiliated, deported, terrorized, im- 
prisoned and murdered. 

When you condemn the wrongdoing to the 
Communist Party in the U. S. S. R. by Stalin 
I ask you if you are ready to condemn also 
the wrongdoing by communism to Poland 
and other nations behind the Iron Curtain 
and to agree to the demands made by Pres- 
ident Eisenhower and supported by the Brit- 
ish and French Governments at the first 
Geneva Conference for the liberation of the 
captive nations behind the Iron Curtain. 

In particular, I ask you to release all the 
people of these nations deported and im- 
prisoned in the U. S. S. R., to order the with- 
drawal of the Red army and other Soviet 
functionaries from these countries, and not 
to oppose the right of these nations to hold 
free and truly democratic elections under 
the United Nations supervision. 


I urge that our President seize upon 
this to demand positive proofs of good 
intentions I suggested from the present 
leadership in the Kremlin. I urge that 
he adopt and use as a tool of working 
diplomacy the program of Mr. Miko- 
lajezyk. 

I urge him to tell the Russians that 
when we see we will believe. 


St. Patrick and the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following radio address I delivered 
over station WMEX, Boston, on Satur- 
day, March 17, 1956: 


It may seem a bit late as the hours go to 
remind you good people that this is St. 
Patrick’s Day. 

The signs are all about us, for this is the 
proud day for “the wearing of the green” by 
20 million of Irish descent, as well as by their 
friends, the Joneses, the Carusos, the Gold- 
bergs, the Ouellettes, the Witkowskis. 

For this is a happy day, and everyone wants 
to be a part of it. 

At first thought, there might seem to be 
little connection between the belived patron 
saint of Ireland and the United States. 

It was far back in A. D. 432 that St. Pat- 
rick brought Christianity to the Emerald 
Isle. That was more than a thousand years 
before the discovery of America. 

Ah, but tis the spirit that counts, and 
not the far-away dates of history, or the 
spaces in between them. 

The Irish, with their fierce love of inde- 
pendence, and trapped by the twin miser- 
ies of famine and the hard hand of perse- 
cuting tyrants, were among the first to 
settle in our free land. 

By working with a will, and by putting a 
few dollars aside, they were able to pay the 
way for relatives and friends who crowded 
the holds of small ships—generation after 
generation—on the one-way trip to the para- 
dise of America, 

The rich and colorful oratory that fills the 
air with its own music on this St. Patrick's 
Day, pays tribute to their faith and their 
courage. 
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From the Revolution on through every 
emergency in which the United States called 
upon the best in its manhood and its woman- 
hood, to fight and die if need be, the Irish 
were always up front, and in numbers 
greater than they were called upon to give 
in service to their adopted country. 

Adopted, did I say? 

"Twas a slip of the tongue. 

No people have every embraced this land 
with greater warmth or devotion, making it 
their own, in company with other immi- 
grants of good will, and giving richly to the 
family life and the neighborliness that make 
the United States a home for humanity. 

Like other races, we have had a few among 
us with thin hearts, 

The criminals. known or unknown, the 
draft-dodgers, the grafters, and the slippery 
ones who have stained their rich heritage— 
may God forgive them. 

But not many of them, I can assure you, 
as the record proves, 

These few shadows are almost invisible in 
the sunlight of Irish cheerfulness, and good 
character, and loyalty to God and country. 

The lovely green, which forever recalls the 
scenery of their native land, is symbolic of 
the vitality and creative powers of the Irish. 
Of the hopefulness, and the joy of spring, 
that make the Irish eternally young. As 
immortal as their faith, which wins the re- 
spect and admiration of their fellowmen. 

Remember the Boston policeman, who was 
recently singled out for honor by a nation- 
wide television program? Quietly, and 
through the years, his kindness and his help 
had encouraged a young girl not of his own 
family, to overcome her disfigurement and 
her despair. And then—soon after—his own 
wife died after a long illness during which 
he had attended to her needs with a loving 
gentleness that inspired her to ask, almost 
with her last breath, whether she had mar- 
ried a man or a saint. His humble goodness, 
in helping others as well as his own, won 
the heart of the Nation. 

He did not seek this tribute. Far from it. 
Others arranged it without his knowledge, 
for they believed that his pure and unselfish 
love for others should be recognized for its 
true worth. Above and beyond the evil that 
makes up so much of the news. 

The Boston police officer whose great heart 
was revealed to us in spite of his wish to re- 
main unknown bears a proud Irish name. 

It is this abundant human quality of his 
race that we honor on St. Patrick’s Day. 

The unsung glory of those with Irish blood 
in their veins; industrious, reverent, but 
with the saving grace of humor that bright- 
ens the way, no matter how difficult it may 
be. 

Saints and poets, athletes and labor leaders, 
scientists and statesmen, it is easy enough to 
mention the famous ones who are known to 
all. But where would they be without the 
pious example of their mothers or the 
strength for truth and honesty that they 
admired in their fathers. 

The world of today places great store in 
the cleverness of a man, and of the skill he 
acquires through education and experience, 
but how often have we been disappointed 
to find that those we once looked up to, are 
lacking in character when put to the test. 

That is why, on this St, Patrick’s Day we 
should think first of the average American 
of Irish descent, and of the virtues of his 
race that make him a good man, a good 
worker, and a good citizen. 

That he is courageous, no one dares deny. 

His love for independence is so strong that 
he willingly gives himself to help other na- 
tions win their freedom. 

There is no doubt that his faith in God, 
and in the life of the spirit that is eternal, 
inspires in him a longing for justice tem- 
pered with charity. 

Thanks to the supreme teachings that 
St. Patrick brought to Ireland over 1,500 
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years ago; that have been handed on from 
parents to children through the generations; 
so that every true Irishman tries to live his 
life in honor of his Divine Creator. 

Perhaps no other people have dedicated 
themselves to the sacred vocation of reli- 
gion, in such numbers and with such devo- 
tion, as the Irish. 

Church and home are their altars. 

The fellowship of men of good will is 
their faith. 

This then is the foundation from which 
their sons and daughters rise to eminence 
in our national life. 

There were joyous parades in New York 
and other large cities today, but did you 
know that as far back as 1737, there were 
that many Irish in Boston that they were 
able to have a St. Patrick’s Day celebration, 
to the delight of the early colonists? 

Or that they were a potent force in the 
revolutionary army that won independence 
for us? George Washington’s forces never 
had more than 25,000 men under arms at 
their peak, but of these, more than 4,000 
had names that were as Irish as Sullivan 
or O’Brien? 

More than 170,000 served in the Union 
armies during the Civil War. Under their 
own green battle flags, the Irish Zouaves, 
the Emmett Guards, the St. Patrick's Bri- 
gade, and other noted regiments, wrote bril- 
liant chapters of heroism into American 
history. 

During World War I there was hardly a 
unit in the United States Army and Navy 
that did not have Irish names to add luster 
to its morale and its valor. Three hundred 
and seventy-nine were awarded the Distin- 
guished Service Cross for exceptional cour- 
age under fire. 

When World War II threatened our sur- 
vival as a nation they volunteered for na- 
tional service by the hundreds of thousands. 
Whoever can forget Capt. Colin Kelly, one 
of the first heroes, or Audie Murphy who 
won more decorations than any other Amer- 
ican fighting man, or the last full measure 
of devotion given by the Sullivan family, 
whose five sons died to keep us free? 

As long as men shall live they will re- 
member the time when General McAuliffe 
and his troops were surrounded by superior 
forces at Bastogne. His position seemed 
hopeless, and the enemy called upon him 
to surrender. To their demand, General 
McAuliffe replied, “Nuts.” It took some 
time for the enemy to understand the posi- 
tive meaning of this American slang, but 
as the Americans fought on against great 
odds until a relief column broke through, 
the enemy learned that the word surrender 
was never part of the Irish vocabulary. 

Since World War II, they have risen to 
top posts of command in the Army and Navy 
in the persons of General Collins, and Ad- 
mirals Carney and Burke. 

One of our greatest sculptors was Augus- 
tus Saint-Gaudens. One of the most pop- 
ular composers was Victor Herbert. You 
are right. Both were born in Ireland. 

There are many who do not bear Irish 
mames but who have Irish in them, none- 
theless, including Presidents of the United 
States. It would take years to trace the 
whole story, and give full credit to all we 
owe to the charm, the stout hearts, and the 
integrity of the Irish. 

So we must cull the few—the unmistakable 

ones. 
Among our oustanding writers we men- 
tion the names of Kathleen Norris, F. Scott 
Fitzgerald, and Margaret Culkin Banning. 
And the most famous of all dramatists, Eu- 
gene O'Neill. 

John L. Sullivan, Jim Corbett, Jim Jef- 
fries, Jack Dempsey, Gene Tunney * * * 
who has not thrilled to their courage and 
their sportsmanship? 

In political life, the Irish have found a 
fertile field for their talents. As governors, 
mayors, Senators, Ambassadors they have 
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contributed so much that one wonders if 
American Government could function with- 
out them. 

In ͤ the wonderful world of entertainment, 
they have captivated us with song and story. 
Whose heart has not been warmed this day 
upon hearing Kathleen Mavourneen, The 
Rose of Tralee, and When Irish Eyes Are 
Smiling? Ah, but that last one is indeed a 
beautiful sight to see. 

From the Barrymores to Helen Hayes, 
Bing Crosby, Spencer Tracy, Pat O'Brien, 
Margaret Sullavan, and the Kelly girl who 
lives up to the name of Grace—what sweet 
and wholesome pleasure they have given us. 
Not to mention the bright youngsters coming 
along in their friendly way, through radio 
and TV, to gladden us in our homes, 

If all the world were Irish, there would 
never be such a devil of a thing as commu- 
nism. Of that you can be sure, for the God- 
fearing Irish will have no part of anything 
that would degrade the soul of man and turn 
him into an animal. Lucky it is that we 
have holy men like Bishop Sheen to show the 
Communists up for the scoundrels that they 
are. 

Look about you to all the churches and col- 
leges, and hospitals, and orphanages, and 
homes for the aged, that the Irish are build- 
ing, not only for themselves, but for the ben- 
efit of their fellow Americans who seek in- 
spiration, education, or sanctuary. 

If more of this kind spirit could enter and 
humanize our business, and industry, and 
science, the United States would have noth- 
ing to fear, for all the world would be heart- 
ened by our example. 

‘Tis a proud day for the Irish, and a 
generous one. 

Our happiness is complete as Yankees and 
southerners, Hebrews, French, Italians, and 
Polish people, in fact, all our brothers and 
sisters in this blessed land smile with us. 

A toast to St. Patrick and the United 
States. 

To a glorious past, and to the miracle of 
1 tuture when all men will share in a better 
life. 

Believing in God and in freedom. 


Conference Report on H. R. 8320 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I 
include the following statement: 


BACKGROUND INFORMATION ON CONFERENCE 
REPORT on H. R. 8320 


The issue involved in the conference re- 
port on H. R. 8320 is simple. The question 
is should the following programs be ex- 
tended: 

1. School milk program (expires June 30, 
1956). 

2. Brucellosis eradiction program (expires 
June 30, 1956). 

3. Veterans’ hospitals and Armed Forces 
milk program (expires December 31, 1956). 


SUMMARY OF PROBLEM 


House passed H. R. 8320 unanimously 

February 1, 1956. The bill provided for addi- 
tional funds to carry school milk and brucel- 
losis programs to this June 30. 

The Senate passed H. R. 8320 unanimously 
on February 8, 1956. As passed by Senate, 
the bill included the additional funds plus 
Senate amendment to extend the school milk 
and brucellosis eradication program and also 
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the veterans’ hospital and Armed Forces milk 
programs for 2 more years to 1958. 7 

The conference committee at the insistence 
of the Democrat House managers has reported 
the bill back to the House with the Senate 
amendment stricken from the bill, 7 

This course was insisted upon by Democrat 
House members of the conference committee 
in spite of the fact that the House last year 
in H. R. 12 (the general farm bill that is still 
pending in Senate) approved a 1-year exten- 
sion of the school milk program and a 2-year 
extension of the brucellosis eradication pro- 
gram. 

There can be but one reason for the posi- 
tion taken by the Democrat managers of the 
House, a desire to keep these programs in 
suspense as part of the general farm bill for 
bargaining purposes. It will thus remain as 
a club over the heads of those who believe in 
the desirability of these programs but who 
may oppose other provisions of the general 
farm bill. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY SITUATION 


Adoption of the conference report by the 
House will send the bill (H. R. 8320) to the 
President without the extensions. 

Rejection of the conference report by the 
House will pave the way for a motion in the 
House to concur in the Senate amendments 
and thus send the bill to the President with 
the extensions. 

Neither rejection nor adoption of confer- 
ence report will affect the emergency funds 
needed by the school milk or brucellosis pro- 
grams to carry them through the remainder 
of the fiscal year. 

A vote for the adoption of the conference 
report will be a vote against the extension 
of the school milk, the veterans’ hospital 
and Armed Forces milk programs, and the 
brucellosis eradication program. 

A vote against the adoption of the confer- 
ence report will be a vote for the extension 
of the school milk, the veterans’ hospital, 
and Armed Forces milk programs, and the 
brucellosis eradication program, 


The Role of Government in Housing and 
Real Estate Finance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to insert in the Recorp a speech 
delivered by Hon. ALBERT Rarxs before 
the American Bankers Association at 
their annual convention in New York on 
March 7. I am sure the Members will 
be interested in this splendid discussion 
of the Government’s role in housing. 
Congressman Rarns is a r au- 
thority on this subject and I am very 
pleased to bring it to the attention of the 
House. 
THE ROLE OF GOVERNMENT IN HOUSING AND 

REAL ESTATE FINANCING 

Mr. Chairman, the banking system plays a 
vital, indeed an indispensable, role in our 
private-enterprise economy, Through your 
institutions flows the stream of commercial, 
industrial, and agricultural credit which is 
the lifeblood and invigorating force of our 
economy. The layman like myself often 
finds the banking process somewhat myste- 
rious in its complicated and technical work- 
ings, but he is nonetheless aware that our 
economy would die without the flow of credit 
necessary to sustain it. 
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While the extension of commercial, indus- 
trial, and agricultural credit is widely recog- 
nized as the prime function of commercial 
bankers, we must not overlook the tremen- 
dous contribution made by commercial 
banks in the field of housing construction 
and home-mortgage financing. 

Available statistics bear eloquent testi- 
mony on this point. According to the latest 
Federal Reserve Board statistics commercial 
banks hold nearly $16 billion in residential 
mortgage loans. Although some of this total 
includes loans on apartment structures—the 
$16 billion total looms large against the 
approximately $88 billions national total of 
mortgage debt estimated to be outstanding 
on 1- to 4-family homes. 

Looking at the Government-aided sector 
of mortgage finance, I find that commercial 
banks hold nearly $4.6 billion in FHA-in- 
sured loans and about $3.7 billion in GTI 
loans. This represents nearly one-third of 
the national total of FHA loans outstanding, 
and about 15 percent of the GI loan total. 

In terms of more recent activity commer- 
cial banks account for about 15 percent of 
GI loans. Most recent FHA figures show 
that commercial banks made about 1 FHA 
loan in 3. In the case of project mort- 
gages—e. g., 213 cooperative loans and sec- 
tion 207 apartment loans—the share of 
commercial banks is even greater. In 1954, 
commercial banks accounted for about 57 
percent of total FHA project mortgages. 

I would like also to compliment the mu- 
tual-savings banks for their great contribu- 
tion in the housing finance field. Funds 
from these institutions give a strong under- 
pinning to home construction and home 
finance in many areas of the country. 

Mutual-savings banks hold over $15 bil- 
lions in residential mortgages, very close to 
the portfolio total of commercial banks. 
Their holdings of FHA and GI loans are 
even larger, totaling nearly $10 billion or ap- 
proximately one-fourth of the national total 
of Government-supported housing loans. 

These statistics do not tell the whole story 
by any means, of course. They do not give 
proper weight to the prominent, possibly 
the dominant, role played by bankers in 
supplying the construction financing which 
builders must have to proceed. Nor do they 
give weight to the mortgage warehousing ac- 
tivities of commercial banks which are so 
beneficial in smoothing out the flow of credit 
in the home-financing process. 

And now I would like to turn to the Wash- 
ington scene and discuss some of the things 
which our subcommittee on housing has 
been doing, and also to give you some of 
my views on the general subject of the 
proper role of Government in the housing 
and real-estate finance field. 

Recognizing that the housing industry is a 
kingpin in our economy and that the Gov- 
ernment conducts a variety of programs in 
the housing field, the House of Representa- 
tives last June passed a resolution authoriz- 
ing the Banking and Currency Committee to 
study and investigate virtually all phases of 
the Government-assisted housing programs. 
Acting under this resolution the Banking 
and Currency Committee set up a Subcom- 
mittee on Housing. I was greatly honored 
to be named chairman of the subcommittee. 

Gentlemen, I want to say that our sub- 
committee has really been at work. Over 
the past few months, we have held five field 
hearings in New York, Philadelphia, Los An- 
geles, Chicago, and Cleveland. In most cases, 
the hearings extended for several days and 
we heard expert testimony of every shade and 
variety of opinion from Government officials 
and industry representatives with a first- 
hand knowledge of local problems. 

We carefully selected subject areas in 
which real problems were apparent—areas in 
which we hoped that the subcommittee’s la- 
bors would produce tangible results. The 
subjects initially selected for study included 
the slum clearance and urban renewal pro- 
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grams, the multi-family housing programs 
under FHA, and the problems of mortgage 
credit. 


I think that our efforts in these hearings ` 


have borne fruit. After careful study of all 
the testimony presented, we have issued re- 
ports on these subjects which recommend 
legislative changes and also contain sugges- 
tions for changes in administrative policy 
on the part of the executive agencies con. 
cerned. 

We have attempted to be objective and 
fair in our reports but at the same time have 
pulled no punches. For example, we were 
greatly distressed to find that the slum clear- 
ance and urban renewal programs were 
bogged down in a morass of administrative 
red tape. We found a timid and negative 
attitude on the part of many Government 
officials—and a lack of drive and the bold 
imagination which must be present if the 
grave problems of slum elimination and pre- 
vention are ever to be solved, Our criticisms 
on these matters were expressed in strong 
language. 

We have tried, however, to make our criti- 
cism constructive. If you will examine our 
report on slum clearance and urban renewal, 
you will find that we made a long series of 
recommendations on things which can and 
should be done to make the slum clearance 
and urban renewal program more workable 
and effective. 

I by no means wish to imply any lack of 
interest on your part in the challenge of 
slum clearance and prevention, but as bank- 
ers you will probably be more interested in 
the subcommittee’s report on mortgage 
credit. Our mortgage credit report dis- 
cusses the question of discounts, of credit 
controls, of mortgage warehousing—all 
timely subjects, indeed. 

In this fleld too we had concrete recom- 
mendations to make, both of a legislative 
and an administrative policy nature. You 
may not agree with some of the views we 
champion, but I think you will agree we 
went into the subject deeply and conscien- 
tiously. 

I hope you will read our reports and I 
can assure you we will be glad to have the 
benefit of your comments. Our subcom- 
mittee will undoubtedly play a role in the 
evolution of the general housing bill, which 
will emerge before the gavel sounds a close 
to the 2d session of the 84th Congress. 

Last month in Washington we held a hear- 
ing on the general subject of the operations 
of the Federal National Mortgage Association. 
Because of the excessive discounts on GI 
and FHA loans which the subcommittee 
learned about in some areas, and because 
FNMA has a support role for such mortgages, 
we thought it would be timely to restudy 
FNMA's organization and operation to see 
what changes, if any, should be made to 
make it a more effective support. 

We heard views which varied considerably, 
On the one hand, the home builders proposed 
some rather sweeping changes which would 
greatly liberalize FNMa's secondary market 
operation. In addition to the present mort- 
gage purchase authority, the home builders 
proposed that FNMA be authorized to re- 
discount GI and FHA mortgages and also to 
issue standby commitments with certain 
limitations, ; 

At the other end of the spectrum, we heard 
considerable testimony against any further 
liberalization in FNMA’s program. Gener- 
ally, all of the institutional lender groups— 
including the spokesmen for the American 
Bankers Association and the National Asso- 
ċiation of Mutual Savings Banks—took this 
view. 

Frankly, I do not know yet what our sub- 
committee will recommend in the way of 
FNMA legislation. Our report should be out 
before long and you may be sure we will 
have recommendations, but at the moment, 
we are still studying various alternatives, 
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The subject of FNMA presents a conven- 
ient point of departure from which to launch 
into a more general discussion of the nature 
of our problems in the housing field and 
more specifically, what the role of the Fed- 
eral Government should be in relation to 
these problems, 

Now certainly no thinking person believes 
in Government for Government's sake. Only 
the anarchist on the other hand believes that 
a country can exist without some govern- 
mental powers and control. The real issues 
is the degree to which the Government 
should intervene. 

Whether we like it or not, the Govern- 
ment is deeply involved in the housing field. 
With the onset of the great depression, the 
Government was forced to intervene in the 
housing economy, for example, to rescue 
homeowners from foreclosure with loans 
from the Home Owners Loan Corporation 
and to stabilize the mortgage market; stim- 
ulate home construction through the estab- 
lishment of the FHA insurance program. 
Creation of the home-loan bank system was 
necessary to provide a credit backstop to our 
Nation’s savings and loan associations, Con- 
struction of low rent subsidized public hous- 
ing units was undertaken with a twofold 
purpose—(1) to provide decent housing for 
the low-income families which could not 
afford private housing; and (2) to help clear 
our Nation’s slums. 

Again, whether we like it or not, there 
has been since World War II a continuing 
expansion of government activities in the 
housing fleld. As major examples, we have 
seen a tremendous increase of the GI home 
loan program for veterans. We have seen 
enacted a large scale program for loans and 
grants for slum clearance and urban re- 
newal. 

Now all of these programs are not just de- 
vices of the devil fashioned by some evil 
planner who are interested in expanding 
government power with no valid purpose 
in mind. All of these programs were con- 
ceived and put into operation by the Amer- 
ican people through their representatives 
because they were necessary to meet a real 
and valid national need. 

And most significantly, none of these pro- 
grams has really been competitive with pri- 
vate enterprise. These programs have either 
furnished supplemental assistance so that 
private capital and private enterprise could 
do a more effective job or as in the case of 
the low rent housing program, they have 
met a pressing social need which just could 
not be achieved without direct public sub- 
sidy. 

I am convinced that these governmental 
housing programs have greatly assisted our 
economy and the national welfare, and they 
have done so with a minimum of Govern- 
ment interference with private enterprise, 
and I believe that many enlightened busi- 
nessmen share my view. 

Now let me make it clear that I am an 
advocate of the middle ground. I think that 
each proposal must be carefully considered 
on its merits. And the adoption of any new 
Government program should be done only 
when it is clearly in the public interest and 
because it is necessary to meet an unfilled 
need, 

But by the same token, I cannot go along 
with those who blindly oppose any change 
in the status quo. We must face the fact 
that in this great growing economy of ours, 
some degree of balanced change in our poli- 
cies and programs is inevitable. 

I would like if I may to discuss several 
specific examples in an attempt to make my 
position clear: 

Take public housing, which is a scare word 
in many quarters, I frankly cannot under- 
stand how enlightened men with a compre- 
hension of our social and economic problems 
can oppose a reasonable public housing pro- 
gram. 
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Our home building industry has done a 
monumental job in providing excellent hous- 
ing at a moderate price for a large majority 
of our families. Likewise, for many other 
middle- and lower middle-income families 
decent accommodations are available at a 
reasonable price or rent from our huge stock 
of existing housing. 

But the blunt fact remains that private 
industry cannot supply adequate and de- 
cent housing for many of our low income 
families. Many of these families are forced 
to pay disproportionately high rents for the 
privilege of living in slums, I for one can- 
not be complacent as long as this social and 
economic fact exists. In the words of a 
great and eloquent American, “Are we really 
prosperous when our national income is going 
up but our schools are becoming more 
crowded, our slums more contagious. Sure, 
the figures on the paycheck are important, 
but is a family really prosperous if it lives 
in an urban jungle where juvenile delin- 
quency takes growing children for its prey? 

“We are for a country where no man’s 
home is blighted by smoke, dirt, and noise 
and cut off from sunlight, trees, and air.” 

Until I can see some workable alternative 
proposed—and I have yet to see one that 
makes real sense—I am going to continue to 
fight strongly for a low rent public housing 
and for an effective slum clearance and urban 
renewal program. Admittedly these pro- 
grams involve Government intervention and 
they involve Government subsidy. But like- 
wise the FHA and GI programs involve Gov- 
ernment intervention and Government sub- 
sidy. I am for all of these programs—be- 
cause they meet desirable social needs, keep 
competition with private enterprise to a 
minimum, and help us to maintain a pros- 
perous and expanding economy. 

I think we can take the Federal National 
Mortgage Association as another example. 

The main thesis developed by representa- 
tives of banking groups at our recent FNMA 
hearing seemed to be that the private mort- 
gage market is capable of meeting all legiti- 
mate mortgage needs. 

Now that may be true in some parts of the 
country. But, gentlemen, I can tell you that 
it is not true in the South and West, includ- 
ing my own home State of Alabama. In 
many parts of the country it is extremely 
difficult to obtain FHA and GI financing ex- 
cept at a prohibitive cost. Many of us in 
Congress are deeply concerned about the 
high and unreasonable discounts on Gov- 
ernment-assisted mortgage loans which pre- 
vail in many areas. The unsatisfied mortg- 
age financing needs of minority groups is 
another example of a deficiency in our exist- 
ing financing machinery. 

So I cannot in good conscience take the 
negative stand that all is well in the mortg- 
age world. I am certain we will recommend 
some amendments to improve FNMA so it 
can do a better job in supporting the private 
market, in remote and high-discount areas. 

There is another area of need—which is 
not now being met—I refer to the problem of 
decent housing at a reasonable cost for our 
elderly citizens. 

A ground swell of sentiment seems to be 
growing in Congress in response to this un- 
met need. Many bills to provide housing aid 
for the elderly have been introduced. I shall 
shortly introduce a bill which would provide 
low-cost, long-term financing for nonprofit 
corporations such as charitable groups to 
build low-cost housing for older people. It 
is my hope that the bill will receive favor- 
able action in this session. 

As a matter of fact, I hope there will be 
action taken in all of these sectors in the 
1956 Housing Act; a provision for a sizable 
number of low-rent public-housing units, 
some amendments to make FNMA a more 
effective support facility, and a program for 
housing for the elderly. 

The 1956 act will undoubtedly contain 
other provisions. It will provide for the 
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necessary extensions of the various FHA pro- 

It will probably extend and lib- 
eralize the title VIII military-housing pro- 
gram. It will probably contain some lib- 
eralizing features in the FHA title I home- 
improvement loan program. I hope also it 
will contain liberalizing amendments to 
make the FHA section 207 rental-housing 
program more effective, and also changes to 
liberalize the section 221 program designed 
to supply housing for persons displaced by 
urban-renewal operations. 

Whether it will contain anything relat- 
ing to the GI loan program I cannot say. 
The present law expires in July 1957. While 
veterans’ housing legislation falls under the 
jurisdiction of the Committee for Veterans’ 
Affairs, I would like to emphasize my per- 
sonal support of the GI loan program and 
state my hope and belief that provision 
will be made for some form of reasonable 
extension of this act. 

Of course, any prediction as to what will 
finally emerge in the way of housing leg- 
islation is hazardous. The great democratic 
process of lawmaking in our country is a 
complicated one and no one can ever be 
certain about the final outcome. But we 
can be sure that all sides will have their 
innings in shaping the end result. And I 
am also confident that the end product 
will provide housing legislation to help build 
a stronger and sounder housing economy 
and in so doing to promote the national 
welfare, 


Address of Hon. Herbert H. Lehman, of 
New York, to the New York Young 
Democratic Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on 
February 24, I spoke to a very fine or- 
ganization of eager-minded young men 
and women of New York City, called 
the New York Young Democratic Club, 
Inc. It was a speech in which I ex- 
pressed myself on some of the thorny 
issues with which we are confronted 
today. I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of my remarks be printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Fellow Democrats, I am a little late in 
arriving here—just about a year late. It 
is almost exactly a year and a month since 
I was scheduled to address this organiza- 
tion. Indeed, I prepared some remarks for 
that occasion and those remarks were deliv- 
ered to you, but it was not I who delivered 
them. It was my administrative assistant, 
Julius Edelstein. 

I was kept in Washington that day and 
night—it was January 28, 1955—voting on, 
or rather against, the President’s proposal 
for a congressional resolution giving the 
President authority to defend, with Amer- 
ican arms, not only Formosa, but the off- 
shore islands of Quemoy and Matsu. Those 
were new names in the news at that time, 
but they are quite familiar to us now. 

Yes, that was 13 months ago. It seems 
much more. It seems almost like an age. 
So much has happened since then. It was, 
in fact, just before the time of the last 
brink, according to the chronology of John 
Foster Dulles. 
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Had my view, and that of Senator WAYNE 
Morse prevailed at the time, Secretary Dulles 
would have been able to report only 2 brinks 
instead of 3 to those impartial biographers, 
the editors of Life magazine. 

But it is really no laughing matter. That 
was a deadly serious time. The debate that 
kept me from coming here on January 28, 
1955 was a deadly serious vote, and I ‘am 
well satisfied with the way I voted on that 
occasion, 

We were dealing with your lives, the lives 
of all the young men and women of Amer- 
ica. We were dealing with the world’s 
peace. We were dealing with the life of 
civilization as we know it. 

Had not the new masters of the Kremlin, 
seeking perhaps a breathing space within 
which to consolidate their own power and 
for other devious purposes still unknown 
to us, decided at that time to launch a 
great new peace offensive, some of us might 
not be here tonight. That peace offensive 
culminated in the summit conference at 
Geneva last summer. 

Since then, there have been several anti- 
climaxes and there has been a general dis- 
illusionment, but the world atmosphere is 
still, thank God, free of the deadly effects 
of hydrogen bombs. 

I'm not quite sure whom we need to thank 
for this, but I am sure that it isn’t Secre- 
tary Dulles, and it wasn't the Formosa 
Resolution. 

Yes, it is a year and a month later, and 
I am pleased as can be that I am able, at 
long last, to make a personal appearance 
before the Young Democrats. I don’t know 
why, but I always feel particularly com- 
fortable when I am talking to or visiting 
with young Democrats. I know I am some- 
what past the age of eligibility for active 
membership, but still I feel at home here. 

I think it is probably because I have al- 
ways felt—and have acted on that feeling— 
that the Democratic Party is peculiarly the 
party of youth, young in spirit and ideology, 
and determined to grapple with the prob- 
lems of the future as well as to meet the 
pressing needs of the moment. 

And therein lies one of the critical dif- 
ferences between the Democratic Party and 
the Republican Party. 

It is really no accident that the over- 
whelming majority of the young men and 
women in our country—the overwhelming 
majority of first voters—join the Democratic 
Party. Our party has had this attraction 
since the time of Al Smith. And woe betide 
us if it ever stops having that attraction. 

Indeed I am more than a little worried at 
reports I hear that some of the enthusiasm 
for the Democratic Party among the youth of 
our land has become somewhat dampened in 
recent months. I hope these reports are not 
true. I hope and believe that our party is 
going to light the usual fires among the 
youth of the land, both by reason of its 
policies and its candidates, in the months 
immediately ahead. 

I want to tell you, and to recall for the sake 
of the older Young Democrats among us, 
that we have had an attraction for youth not 
by accident, nor by mere reputation. It has 
been because the Democratic Party has re- 
fiected in its programs and principles the 
spirit of boldness and imagination which is 
so appealing to youth. 

The Democratic Party has consistently re- 
flected that spirit of liberalism which is a 
particular attribute of youth as contrasted 
with that crochety and fearsome conserva- 
tism which is supposed to be a particular 
attribute of old age. 

The Democratic Party has been willing to 
confront and attack problems, however great, 
with solutions, however novel. In the past, 
we have not tried to solve problems by ignor- 
ing their existence. We have not tried to 
gloss over our difficulties by pretending that 
they do not exist. Indeed our tradition is 
one of exposing problems—those of the 
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future as well as the present—by looking 
ahead to see problems, and by looking under 
the surface to find them. 

Moreover our tradition has been to spon- 
sor programs to meet the special needs of 
youth in training, education, and rehabili- 
tation. 

I would not expect many of you here to- 
night to remember by personal experience, 
but I recall how the early years of the New 
Deal were highlighted by the special youth 
programs—the Civilian Conservation Corps 
and the National Youth Administration, and 
the writers’ and artists’ project of the WPA. 

It was an exciting time. The country 
throbbed. Youth groups went in and out of 
the White House, conferring with the Presi- 
dent and with Mrs. Roosevelt—making head - 
lines and news. 

It was a young man’s Government, and 
there was a premium on youth. The ideas 
that were generated at that time weren't all 
sound, and there were some that were tried 
and failed rather dismally. 

But they were ideas for action—and the 
sum total of the action was recovery from 
depression and the restoration of a dynamic 
momentum to both the economic and politi- 
cal life of the United States. And in the 
long run, the mistakes didn’t matter too 
much, 

And even after that phase, when we had 
to turn to the youth of the land to build 
an Army and a Navy and an Air Force to 
fight a war—two wars, in fact—youth was 
not forgotten in our social welfare measures. 

There was the GI bill of rights. Millions 

of young men and women got high-school 
and college educations and training in spe- 
cialized vocations. 
There was also the scholarship program 
of the National Science Foundation, and 
the grants-in-aid to hundreds of universi- 
ties amounting to millions of dollars for 
scientific research and training. 

And, finally, there were and still are: The 
vocational rehabilitation program, to restore 
thousands of physically handicapped young 
men and women to active and useful life; 
and the program of Federal aid to depend- 
ent children to keep families together which 
might otherwise be broken up. 

All these programs, when they were first 
proposed, were bitterly opposed by the re- 
actionary forces in Congress and elsewhere, 
We had to fight every foot of the way to 
get them approved. They weren't called 
creeping socialism. They were called out- 
and-out socialism. The “creeping” has 
crept in in recent years. But now all these 
programs, those that are still in operation, 
are considered sound and respectable, and 
some of them are even being claimed as 
the accomplishments of the Republican 
Party and the Eisenhower administration. 

Now let's think for just a moment, what 
new programs have been launched since the 
Republicans have been in power, not only 
for youth, but for any sector of the popula- 
tion. 

What new ideas have been brought forth? 

There is, of course, the go-to-the-brink 
concept of foreign policy, but most of its 
sponsors have been inclined to disown even 
that. ; 

There is the what-is-good-for-General 
Motors concept—also known as the trickle- 
down theory—and the partnership plan for 
public power—also known as the giveaway— 
and some others of the same sort and variety. 

But I don’t remember anything positive 
or constructive or dynamic which has been 
proposed or urged by this administration 
in its 3 years in office. 

Faced with the critical distress of the Na- 
tion’s farmers, the administration has come 
up with a soil-bank plan, submitted and 
recommended with all the noise and flash- 
bulbs of a Hollywood premiere. That plan 
has its merits. 

It turns out, however, that the plan isn't 
new. It was originally proposed, it seems, 
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quite a few years ago, by a Democratic Sec- 
retary of Agriculture by the name of Henry 
A. Wallace, who has since gone through some 
rather startling political transitions, ending 
up most recently as an avowed supporter of 
President Eisenhower. 

But if I were to name the most character- 
istic policy of this administration, it would 
be the giveaway, and its most characteristic 
act, the Dixon-Yates contract. 

Yet, let’s face it, the political picture has 
been considerably confused in recent days 
by the vote on the veto of the natural gas 
bill. I don't know how much political credit 
we can gather out of that most unfortunate 
legislative struggle. 

It ended all right because President Eisen- 
hower vetoed the bill—and I was one of the 
first to praise him for doing so. The con- 
sumers have been temporarily saved. But 
we cannot deny that Democrats led the fight 
for this legislation, just as Democrats led 
the fight against it, There were Republicans, 
too, on both sides of this issue. The big oil 
and gas interests—the producers—had their 
friends in both parties. And the consumers 
had their friends in both parties. But un- 
happily the consumers didn't have as many 
friends as the producers. 

But when the tablecloth was lifted by 
Senator Case of South Dakota, and the pub- 
lic got a glimpse of what seemed to have 
been going on under the table, the President 
vetoed the bill. 

Now we are going to have an investigation 
of what may have been going on under the 
table. I hope that investigation is going to 
be thorough, with no holds barred. 

But I am not happy over all the intensive 
maneuvers which resulted in the decision to 
appoint a special committee, in place of the 
Privileges and Elections Subcommittee, to 
conduct this investigation. 

This decision has been thoroughly ration- 
alized, It is hard to rebut the rationaliza- 
tions. But Ihave a feeling of disquiet. Why 
was it necessary to take this investigation 
away from the standing committees which 
had jurisdiction? I hope with all my heart 
that my suspicions will be allayed by events. 

Now I have been studying the field of in- 
surance lately in connection with the flood 
insurance legislation I have been working on, 
And I have come across the technical insur- 
ance term called “spreading the risk.” By 
including as many risks as possible in one 
insurance policy, and by spreading these 
policies over as vast a geographic area as 
possible, the insurance companies avoid the 
danger of excess loss as a result of any dis- 
aster in any particular area. 

Iam afraid that there will be a strong pres- 
sure, in this special committee, to spread the 
risk as widely as possible, and by accepting 
the obligation to investigate everything, they 
will end up by investigating nothing very 
thoroughly. I hope this will not be so. 

One final thought. I can scarcely make a 
speech these days without referring to the 
subject of civil rights. It is a subject very 
close to my heart. 

We have been hearing a great deal about 
the civil rights issue in recent weeks. Well, 
I have been epeaking about it for many 
months. I made a speech here in New York 
City on November 11 last year and predicted 
that the civil rights issue was going to be a 
live one in 1956. I said that party principle 
could not be and must not be, sacrificed to 
party unity. 

I made a similar speech on December 15 
here in this city. I used the same theme— 
I devoted my whole speech to it—in a speech 
at the State Democratic dinner on February 2. 

I understand that because of the noise 
in the hall, not very many people heard me. 
And the newspapers paid only scant at- 
tention. 

But it wasn't long before that issue made 


news. And it is going to continue to make 
news. 
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It isn’t an easy issue, believe me. It isn’t 
a simple problem, and I say this as one of 
those who has been in the forefront of this 
fight for many years. There are some phases 
of the problem on which honest men may 
honestly differ. 

But as far as I am concerned, this issue 
is going to be pressed. I want to see the Con- 
stitution of the United States enforced * * * 
and I mean all the provisions of the Con- 
stitution which deal with civil rights 
and all the laws of the United States which 
deal with civil rights. 

And they must be enforced in a way de- 
signed to secure their maximum effectiveness 
in the minimum amount of time. The ac- 
tion I seek is action now—a prompt and 
reasonable start with what the Supreme 
Court called “deliberate speed.” 

I shall press on all the fronts on which 
I operate, in the Senate of the United States. 
I join in urging and advocating that the 
executive branch discharge its full responsi- 
bility, and that the courts continue to dis- 
charge their full responsibility. But Con- 
gress must also accept its responsibility. 

And the Democratic Party must accept its 
responsibility. 

I do not have a crystal ball in which to see 
the outcome of our efforts, either on this 
front or on any other. 

Never has the crystal ball of even the 
immediate future been more clouded. 

But I appeal to you, not just as young 
Democrats, but as young Americans, to ac- 
cept the responsibilities of these tense and 
dificult hours, and to brace yourselyes to 
them. We need all the best thought, all the 
best will, all the courage, and dedication 
which can be mustered in this entire country 
of ours, to meet the problems which confront 
us all. 

Of course, I hope with all my heart that 
the Democrats win the coming election, but 
I hope even more deeply and more fervently 
that America will win the next election, I 
hope that however that election comes out, 
the cause of freedom, justice, peace and 
security for all Americans and for all man- 
kind will be advanced, under God. 


St. Patrick and the Christian Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave previously obtained, I wish to in- 
sert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an ad- 
dress I delivered on March 17, over 
radio stations WJW and WERE, and 
television station WXEL, Cleveland, on 
St. Patrick and the Christian Crisis: 

On this St. Patrick's day I vividly recall the 
exquisite charm of the Emerald Isle—a gar- 
den of green midst seas, lakes, rivers, and 
valleys. Its beauty is indelibly impressed in 
my mind and memory—the natural beauty 
of God's creation. 

One’s fascination for its beautiful country- 
side is excelled only by the warmth and 


friendliness of its people. My subject truly 
befits the life and times of St. Patrick, which 
has to do with the world in which we live, 
and what the future may hold for all of us. 

Fifteen hundred years ago the great empire 
of Rome stood as a symbol of power and 
might. That was the external appearance of 
the Roman empire, but its heart was gone 
and a civilization that had spread over most 
of the world was dying. 
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From all sides, the barbarian tribes from 
the east and the north were storming the 
ramparts of the Roman empire, and those 
ramparts were decayed at their foundations, 

At the same time, a young slave escaped 
from Ireland to France. That young slave 
became known to the world at St. Patrick. 

After completing his studies in France, he 
returned to pagan Ireland and made it 
Christian. 

He made Ireland the isle of saints and 
scholars. When the Roman empire collapsed 
and all of Europe became engulfed in spirit- 
ual darkness, it was from Ireland that the 
light of knowledge came to illumine it again. 

Today the civilization of which we are a 
part is being threatened by a new and even 
crueler barbarianism which springs from 
militant materialism. 

All of us seeking the way to preserve our 
civilization dread the darkness which shall 
surely come should the forces of materialism 
capture the world. 

I believe the answer to our problem is, in 
very large measure, found in the life and 
teachings of St. Patrick and through a bet- 
ter understanding of the great spiritual 
treasure he bequeathed to all mankind. 

Before the coming of St. Patrick, the clan 
wars of Ireland were a tradition that stirred 
the hearts and the muscles of every Gaelic 
son. There were constant and bitter wars 
between the clans. 

Each of the clans engaged in the evil prac- 
tice of slavery, since it was their custom to 
take from a defeated enemy as many of the 
able-bodied men as they decided necessary 
to do the menial tasks of the victorious 
clan. 

The family as the basic unit of society, 
was in a most precarious condition because 
the clan wars could easily disrupt it through 
the death of the father or by his being 
carried away in slavery by the victorious 
clan. 

Physical might was the dominating ele- 
ment im all life in and among the Gaelic 
elans. 

As you know, the Irish before the coming 
of St. Patrick, were pagans and sun worship- 
ers. But these pagan Gaels had great cour- 
age, were avid adventurers, and were pos- 
sessed of a confidence that made would-be 
foreign invaders hesitate to touch their boats 
upon the shores of Ireland. 

But with the coming of St. Patrick and 
his winning of the Irish, an almost com- 
plete change took place in the basic character 
of the people. 

St. Patrick taught the Irish the true dig- 
nity of man. He traveled the highways and 
byways of Ireland teaching everyone who 
would listen to his voice that all men were 
creatures of God, and as such, possessed an 
individual value which must be respected 
by all his fellowmen. The old clan wars 
which made life cheap indeed soon dis- 
appeared because they ran counter to the 
basic teachings of St. Patrick. 

Through St. Patrick the Irish learned 
about the sanctity of the family and the 
integrity of the home. 

The family became the primary unit of a 
new Irish civilization and the hearth of 
each home took on a blessedness which for- 
bade the invasion of any but friends. 

The Irish learned the lessons of charity, 
tolerance and brotherhood from the good 
St. Patrick. They learned that it is Christian 
to overlook the shortcomings of our neigh- 
bors and to forgive those trespasses which 
in the past had been an occasion for strife 
and warfare. 

The true lessons of brotherhood became 
an indelible character of the Irish because 
St. Patrick insisted that his followers should 
never forget the essential dignity possessed 
by each and every human being. 

St. Patrick brought to the Irish people a 
spirit of charity which he intended should 
dominate their characters for all time. This 
was a charity not only extended to those in 
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need of material assistance or a friendly 
hand, but also a charity of thought toward 
our fellowman. 

It goes without saying that slavery as a 
once accepted practice of the Gaelic clans 
passed into limbo with the advent of St. 
Patrick. It will be recalled that St. Patrick 
himself was a slave who had been captured 
by a warring Gaelic tribe and therefore 
knew from his own sad experience the cruel 
indignities that grow out of a society which 
permits any of its members to be regarded 
as less worthy than other members of that 
society. 

The Irish always possessed courage, but 
St. Patrick gave to the Irish a new type 
of courage which goes well beyond the usual 
physical courage. That is the moral courage 
to stand up for what is right, even though 
the temporary cost for doing what is right 
may be very heavy. 

The courage that springs from high prin- 
ciple and a desire to preserve an unques- 
tioned integrity is the special gift of courage 
from St. Patrick. 

The faith of the Irish which is legen- 
dary throughout the length and breadth of 
the world also came from the teachings of 
good St. Patrick. He taught the Irish to 
have faith in themselves, faith in the right- 
eous cause, faith in our nation and faith in 
the ultimate triumph of goodness over evil 
in a world in which the devil’s helpers are 
never quiet. This noble faith, of course, has 
its source in faith in God. 

It has often been said that hope springs 
eternal in the hearts of the Irish, and that 
is true, because St. Patrick planted the seed 
so deep that all the Irish have learned the 
lesson of rejecting despair as the desperate 
lot of those who know not God. 

The inspired hopes of the Irish have been 
the beacon hopes of the world because the 
Irish people have wished nothing but the 
best for all the people of the world. 

And so all these attributes are the result 
of the works of St. Patrick and his blessings 
upon the Irish people. 

I cannot help but wonder what St. Patrick 
would do if he were among us today, being 
confronted, as we are, with an all-out attack 
against the very pillars of the civilization he 
did so much to nurture and expand. 

I speak of the ruthless onslaught against 
all the people of the world being made by 
the pagan Communists, as they seek to turn 
back the pages of history and to restore the 
barbaric rule of the pre-Christian era. 

Everywhere the great moral and human 
values taught by good St. Patrick are being 
challenged, desecrated, and ridiculed by 
those who have been foolishly led to believe 
that man is nothing but an animal, and the 
only things of value in this world are those 
which can be measured according to some 
material worth. 

The brotherhood of man, long cherished 
by all loyal sons of St. Patrick, is torn asun- 
der by the cruelties and inhumanities of 
Iron Curtains, bigotry, intolerance, and, in- 
deed, hatred. 

Communism would bring to mankind a 
human slavery far worse than that experi- 
enced by St. Patrick in his boyhood, just as 
it has established a super-race which grants 
itself the privilege to exploit all other men 
and to hold blithely in their hands even the 
question of life or death over their enslaved 
fellow man. 

The virtues of faith, hope, and charity are 
degraded as the earmarks of a decaying so- 
ciety by those who would replace these great 
qualities with the rule of the jungle. 

The sanctity of the family and the home 
is under attack by the new order which 
claims that the state is all-knowing and 
therefore has the right to invasion of the 
home, the right to force separation of hus- 
band from wife, and children from parents, 
and even the right to cruel deportation of 
people to barren and lifeless parts of the 
Russian empire. 
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‘The new order being advanced-by the Rus- 
sian Communists seeks to destroy all hope 
in mankind, to create a general attitude of 
despair, and to so weaken the will of civil- 
ized mankind as to make easy the way of 
world conquest which is, of course, the goal 
of the Comunist tyrants. 

To be sure, St. Patrick would recognize that 
all civilization is being put to an acid test, 
the outcome of which may very well deter- 
mine the destiny of all mankind for a thou- 
sand years. 

One can only speculate as to what St. 
Patrick would do under these circumstances 
if he were here with us today, but I am cer- 
tain, if I understand the many gifts of St. 
Patrick to all the human race, that he would 
make a great effort to restore the integrity 
of nations as well as individuals. 

He surely would point out to us that in- 
tegrity of both nation and individual is soon 
lost if any nation or individual fails to stand 
up for what is right, to stand by their friends 
in time of need, to have no fear of the enemy, 
to be courageous in the face of overwhelm- 
ing odds, and above all, to unde stand that 
there is a state of life far worse than the 
cruelties of war. 

St. Patrick, were he among us today, would, 
I believe, insist that our national integrity 
be removed from the altar of expediency. 

He would, no doubt, point out that we are 
running short of allies to be sacrificed on that 
pagan altar of expediency, and that unless 
we amend our ways, we, as a nation, will 
soon find ourselves on the sacrificial altar 
of militant materialism. 

He would insist that the tortured cries for 
help which come forth from the many na- 
tions enslaved by the ruthless Russian Com- 
munists, be answered in a true and unyield- 
ing Christian spirit. 

Above all, he would urge that we restore 
the hopes of the enslaved people for early 
liberation from their martyrdom, those hopes 
which have been so shattered and worn by 
continued adherence to the amoral policy of 
containment. 

I have no doubt he would reprimand those 
in public life who advocate a do nothing 
policy by holding that the evils of our day 
must be overcome by evolution rather than 
by righteous action. 

It also seems certain to me that St. Patrick 
would take steps to restore that great virtue 
of faith without which no civilization, or 
nation, or individual can long endure. He 
would stir up in all civilized mankind such 
faith in the future as to make the threats 
of war and reprisal by the Communists 
sound like empty echoes from the dampness 
of the grave. 

Through this great faith, false fears would 
disappear and true values would predomi- 
nate every choice we must necessarily make 
if we are to preserve the civilization of which 
we are a part. 

I am, above all else, certain that St. Pat- 
rick would admonish each and every one 
of us to do good works, for, by our good 
works, we shall be known as the true sons 
of St. Patrick. 

It will do us little good on this glorious 
feast day of St. Patrick to sit idly by await- 
ing the return of St. Patrick to save us 
from the forces of evil which seek to destroy 
our civilization. 

So sit idly by when there is so much to 
be done, is to invite the very disaster which 
all thinking men now seek desperately to 
avoid. 

The barbarians of our day, who lead the 
cause of militant materialism, can be turned 
back to the primitive jungle from whence 
they have come. All mankind can be re- 
turned to a sanity, a peace of heart and mind 
that the great teachings of St. Patrick in- 
tended to be the birthright of every man. 

We can accomplish all of this if each 
and every one of us, in the exercise of our 
daily lives, apply the wonderful teachings of 
St. Patrick. 
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This, then, is my plea to you today—let 
us each and every one pledge ourselves to 
a renewal of our great faith in the teach- 
ings of our patron saint—Patrick, 


The Role of Statistics in Shaping 
Economic Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. JOHN J. SPARK MAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an address 
entitled “The Role of Statistics in Shap- 
ing Economic Policy,” delivered by Rep- 
resentative RICHARD BọoLLING, of Mis- 
souri, chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Economic Statistics of the Joint Commit- 
tee on the Economic Report, before the 
annual dinner meeting of the Washing- 
ton Statistical Society, in Washington, 
D. C., on January 23, 1956. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE ROLE OF STATICS IN SHAPING ECONOMIC 
POLICY 

Mr. Chairman, President Parmalee, mem- 
bers of the Washington Statistical Society, 
and guests, I am most grateful for this in- 
vitation to bring to you my views on a sub- 
ject which some of my colleagues in the 
Congress may think is fast becoming an 
obsession with me—the importance of the 
role of statistics in shaping economic policy. 
And I am grateful, too, for the opportunity 
to express once again my thanks to the 
many members of your craft who have so 
often taken time from busy lives to come 
before the Joint Economic Committee or one 
of its subcommittees. 

Basically the role of statistics in shaping 
economic policy can be little different than 
the role of statistics in any other kind of 
decision making. We are dealing essentially 
with a branch of scientific method. This 
particular branch is concerned with prob- 
lems capable of being answered to some de- 
gree by numerical information—that is, in- 
formation obtained by counting or measur- 
ing. It makes little difference whether we 
are making fish counts for a biological study 
or surveying hours of work in an industrial 
plant. The role of statistics and statisti- 
cians, it seems to me, is to first select the 
kind of information which will be needed 
for policymaking, then to direct the proper 
and efficient collection and processing of 
that information and, finally, to interpret 
the results. In interpreting these results, 
especially where they are based on partial 
data, the statistician is expected to apply 
principles and techniques which let the lay- 
man use the findings with comforting as- 
surance, and perhaps even abandon. This 
process is described sometimes as providing 
a method for making wise decisions in the 
face of uncertainty. 

I doubt if, barring declarations of war, 
there is any place where a method for mak- 
ing wise decisions in the face of uncertainty 
is needed more than in economic policy- 
making. Especially is this true of Govern- 
ment economic policymaking, which is prob- 
ably the first area where statistics were used 
as a tool or guide. That the word “statis- 
tics” is related to the word “state” is, as all 
of you know, not a coincidence. Our earliest 
statistics were collected for the one purpose 
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of providing legislators and Government ad- 
ministrators with data for managing the 
affairs of the state. These were series deal- 
ing with such subjects as population, taxes, 
taxable property, and foreign trade. 

In this connection I like to recall the 
delight with which Senator O’Manoney used 
to point out to his colleagues that the in- 
terest of national governments in adequate 
programs of social and economic statistics 
was not as new as it might seem. On Wash- 
ington’s Birthday the Senator would quote 
from a wonderful letter from our first Pres- 
ident to Sir John Sinclair commending him 
for the statistical studies he had under way 
in Scotland. John Sinclair, as you will re- 
call, was the man who in 1791 set up a very 
comprehensive system of statistical accounts 
in that country, statistics which were based 
on a 200-question schedule sent to each of 
the nation’s 850 parish ministers, In a let- 
ter dated March 15, 1793, George Washington 
wrote: 

“I cannot but express myself highly 
pleased with the undertaking in which you 
are engaged, and give my best wishes for its 
success. I am full persuaded that when en- 
lightened men will take the trouble to ex- 
amine so minutely into the state of society, 
as your inquiries seem to go, it must result 
in greatly ameliorating the condition of the 
people, promoting the interests of civil so- 
ciety, and the happiness of mankind at large. 
These are objects truly worthy the atten- 
tion of a great mind and every friend to the 
human race, must readily lend his aid to- 
ward their accomplishment.” 

By the 20th century persons concerned 
with making public and private policy in 
economics had available scattered con- 
tinuous series which generally were used to 
provide a basis for each person’s or industry's 
own kind of business barometer. But it al- 
ways comes as somewhat of a surprise to me 
to realize that out of the statistical series 
which are used so widely today—and we 
publish over a hundred in our monthly Eco- 
nomic Indicators—most of them were not 
collected at all only two decades ago and 
those that were available were collected at 
wide intervals. Before 1929, for example, 
neither the Federal Government nor busi- 
nessmen had anything like our present series 
on national income, gross national product, 
and their components. Even the consumers 
price index, upon which we rely for much 
of our understanding of what is going on in 
the economy, was, in 1929, computed just 
twice a year and then with a very substantial 
lag between the collections and the publica- 
tion of the data. Such basic statistics as the 
total money supply, for which we now have 
preliminary data weekly and substantially 
complete data within the month, were not 
available until after a 3 months’ lag. The 
statistics on consumer credit were not estab- 
lished until 1942. Reports on developments 
in the labor force, employment and unem- 
ployment statistics, which we all watch 
closely today and which subcommittees of 
the Joint Economic Committee have been 
making strenuous efforts to improve, were, 
for all practical purposes, not available be- 
fore the great depression. 

The improvements in statistics for eco- 
nomic policy in the last 20 years have done 
much to make realistic the national goals of 
maximum employment, production, and pur- 
chasing power which are set in the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946. The Joint Economic 
Committee which was one of the two major 
new agencies established by the act, recog- 
nized almost as soon as it was established 
that it could not make the economic deci- 
sions it would need to under the act with- 
out having increasingly adequate economic 
information. The committee was quick to 

ze also that the responsibility for 
decision making in a sound free-enterprise 
economy is broadly based on and more often 
rests with the individual consumer, busi- 
nessman, labor leader, or farmer than with 
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government. Decision making in the area 
of economic policy in peacetime is, and 
should be, largely decentralized in an econ- 
omy such as ours, 

It is this very decentralization which 
placed on government an obligation for in- 
suring that the statistics it collects are not 
only accurate and properly presented but are 
of the widest usefulness. As the distin- 
guished head of your national organization 
emphasized in his presidential address, much 
of our success in handling the two recessions 
since the end of World War II could not have 
been achieved without good statistical rec- 
ords and good analysis. 

An interesting contrast is the experience 
of the British Government which was re- 
ported to me when I was in England last 
fall. I talked with a man who was con- 
cerned, long before the Government indi- 
cated an awareness of it, that they were 
going to have the inflation which they have 
been experiencing in the last months. He 
felt very strongly that if they had had a 
reasonably good serles on business invest- 
ment, they could have caught the trend at 
a time which would have been both ob- 
jectively and politically more convenient for 
the Government to take action. And I un- 
derstand that the Government in the United 
Kingdom has now undertaken to fill that 
gap with a series on business investment. 

This reminds me to make the point that 
when we are talking about statistics which 
help shape economic policy in this country, 
we are talking not only about our own series 
but must include the statistics of other 
countries as well. Many of our judgments 
as to the success or failure of our programs 
in the cold war have to be based on our 
analysis of statistics collected and processed 
in other countries. The Subcommittee on 
Foreign Economic Policy devoted an entire 
hearing to this subject, including our own 
foreign trade figures. Our feeling about the 
significance of statistics in this area is ex- 
pressed in our first finding which reads: 

“Adequate statistics for international com- 
parisons and intergovernment use are the 
key to scientific appraisal of needs for busi- 
ness and government decision making.” 

I think this may be the place to point out, 
too, that there is an obligation not only on 
government but also on private groups and 
individuals to improve the basis for their 
decisionmaking. Members of the Subcom- 
mittee on Economic Statistics were particu- 
larly impressed with this point during the 
recent hearings on the Federal Reserve Board 
Consultant Committee on Statistics of Gen- 
eral Business Expectations. One of the 
recommendations of the consultant com- 
mittee called for the immediate organization 
of a continuing private group interested in 
all branches of expectational economics. 
The subcommittee endorsed this thought in 
its own recommendations in a report which 
was later approved by the full committee 
for transmission to the Congress. 

It may be of interest to know that work 
has already started on such a project. 
George Stigler, chairman of the Universities- 
National Committee for Economic Research, 
reported to the subcommittee on January 3 
that their 30 operating universities were 
sponsoring a conference to examine the 
quality of the data on anticipations of busi- 
nessmen and consumers. 

The Subcommittee on Economic Statistics 
also recommended that “during 1956 a sur- 
vey be made by the subcommittee of pro- 
cedures and methods used by Government 
agencies in projecting Government revenues 
by the Treasury Department and the Bureau 
of the Budget, in preparing and disseminat- 
ing outlook materials by the Department of 
Agriculture, in estimating the following 
year’s construction activity by the Depart- 
ments of Commerce and Labor, and in co- 
ordinating such work by the Council of 
Economic Advisers.” 
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It is in this whole area of the preparation 
of quantitative economic projections that 
the role of economic statistics has one of the 
greatest contributions to make to policy- 
making. The development and use of tools 


essential to any scientific policy review. 

Having said this, however, I must recog- 
nize immediately as a legislator that there 
will be times when decisions affecting eco- 
nomic policy will be made on entirely dif- 
ferent grounds—political, social, diplomatic, 
Nor can we be sure that the assumptions we 
have made are all valid. The most compiete 
and consistent statistical complex can never 
relieve us of thinking. 

Regardless of these difficulties, if Govern- 
ment and the private economy is to take 
seriously the objectives of the Employment 
Act, we are going to have to have reliable 
and prompt economic statistics, capable of 
the widest use and with the greatest possi- 
bilities for integration into a comprehen- 
sive system. 

So far I have attempted to make clear 
that the role of statistics In shaping eco- 
nomic policy is no different than the role 
of statistics in shaping any other policy, that 
this role is historic and basic, that it is 
equally important in public and private eco- 
nomic policymaking, that it includes inter- 
national as well as national considerations, 
and that it is essential in carrying out any 
program aimed at the continued stability 
and growth of the Nation’s economy. 

We might look now at the significance at- 
tached to the role of economic statistics in 
shaping economic policy, as measured by 
current Federal appropriations and next 
year’s budget. If a little smugness is per- 
missible, I might say it is easier to take 
such a look at the status of appropriations 
for economic statistics since the inclusion 
of special analysis I in the budget document, 
This is an innovation recommended by the 
Subcommittee on Economic Statistics ‘in 
1954 during Congressman TatLe’s Chairman- 
ship, and we were ail gratified at its ready 
acceptance. It shows in a separate com- 
pilation the appropriations for major eco- 
nomic statistical programs, by broad sub- 
ject areas and by agency. 

According to analysis I, final appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1956 allowed increases 
totaling $2,616,000 for current economic sta- 
tistical programs, as compared with re- 
quested increases totaling $4,722,000. Areas 
in which improvements are being made this 
year as a result of the increases allowed are 
statistics on employment and unemploy- 
ment, agricultural marketing research, esti- 
mates of farmers’ expenditures, crop and 
livestock estimates, and the economics of 
farm production. Funds were added by the 
Congress for additional work in agricultural 
economics and statistics for projects which 
had not been included in the budget re- 
quest—a study of acreage diversion, a study 
of the price spread between the farmer and 
the consumer, and establishment of a crop- 
reporting program in Hawaii. 

The subcommittee found it most unfor- 
tunate that no funds were provided for bet- 
ter construction statistics but we were grati- 
fied by the extent of the Congress interest 
in the many programs where improvements 
were allowed. We are looking forward, both 
as a committee and as individual Members 
of Congress, to supporting the improvements 
for fiscal 1957 which have just been proposed 
in the President's budget, and are set forth 
in the budget document this year in special 
analysis J. According to that analysis, di- 
rect obligations for current statistical pro- 
grams totaled $27.8 million in the fiscal year 
1955. The estimate of expenditures for fiscal 
1956 is $31.9 million and $35.1 million has 
been requested for fiscal 1957. Again, for 
a bit of pointing with pride, many of the 
improvements requested for 1957 have come 
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from: recommendations made in the testi- 
mony of governmental, business, and labor 
economists and analysts before the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report, and in 
reports made by the joint committee. They 


by 
Board, at the request of the Joint Economic 
Committee, to appraise certain statistical 
fields. We have asked the Bureau of the 
Budget to report particularly as to the prog- 
ress of the actions taken during the year on 
the recommendations of these committees. 

We shall do our best also to see that the 
Members of Congress understand the need 
for these statistics but many of our col- 

will be looking to other sources for 
additional advice on these programs. I hope 
those of you who are from outside the Gov- 
ernment will feel an equal obligation to see 
that your managements are aware of the 
necessity for making clear to members of the 
appropriations committees concerned the 
use of and need for economic statistics—and 
i am sure you wiil. 

As individual statisticians it will be up 
to many of you to see that the increasingly 
important role of economic statistics in 
shaping economic policy is justified. It will 
be up to you to come up with answers to the 
technical problems such as how we can be 
sure in our concept of the labor force that 
we are adequately taking account of shifts 
in the patterns of employment—a question, 
incidentally, which we raised in the subcom- 
mittee report. Upon you rests an obligation 
to see that the maximum efficient use is 
made of funds expended for statistical re- 
sources; that collection methods are sound 
and limits assessed and stated; that 
analysis is adequate and warning raised 
where warning is needed; and that the spirit 
which seeks and accepts new methods and 
improvement to existing methods is kept 
ever alive, 
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Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks, I 
would like to pay tribute to the memory 
of the late Col. Henry J. Weltmer, of Hi- 
awatha, in my home district of Kansas 
and to the outstanding program of soil 
conservation which he helped foster in 
my home State and the Nation. 

Agricultural interests throughout the 
country lost a stanch and leading advo- 
cate of conservation with the death of 
Colonel Weltmer last January 14 at the 
age of 68. His final day of work before 
he was fatally stricken by a heart attack 
was spent in editing material for the 
Disseminator, a semiofficial quarterly 
publication which he originated to dis- 
seminate information about the various 
activities of government and semi-gov- 
ernment business and activities in Brown 
County, Kans. It is fitting that his final 
activity was in the field he loved so much. 

Despite his strong home ties, how- 
ever, Colonel Weltmer's activities were 
not confined to Kansas. His energy and 
talents always were directed toward the 
national level as he strived constantly to 
promote defense and agricultural meas- 
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ures which would make his fellow Ameri- 
cans more secure and self-sufficient. 
He was an Army veteran of the Mexican 


agent, 
area he was always active in civic af- 

Greatly interested in soil conservation 
practices, Colonel Weltmer had been ac- 
tive in recent years in organizing sub- 
watershed districts and promoting con- 
servation farming everywhere he went. 
I state without reservation that the late 
Henry Weltmer contributed more toward 
the progress of conservation in North- 
east Kansas than has any other individ- 
ual. The success of his efforts and those 
of his associates is clearly evident in the 
1955 reports of progress made by the 
various soil and water conservation 
offices in my home district. 

Statistical information is usually un- 
interesting but it does give some indi- 
cation of progress made and work yet 
to be done, so I will cite those official 
figures which have been transmitted to 
me from conservation offices in my dis- 
trict. 

In Brown County during the past year 
there were 117 new conservation district 
cooperators. There remain only 306 of 
the possible 1,829 basic conservation 
plans in the county for which applica- 
tion has not been made. It would ap- 
pear, therefore, there is in the county a 
great interest in soil conservation. The 
eventual goal is best summarized in the 
most recent issue of Colonel Weltmer's 
publication, the Disseminator: 

There remains so much to be done that 
we cannot think of lessening our efforts to- 
ward soil and water conservation. We 
should increase our activities in order that 
sometime in the foreseeable future every 
farmer in Brown County will be able to stand 
on his land and say, “I have done all that 
can be done to keep this soil here for my- 
self and my family and the generations that 
are to come.” 

Before all of the farmers in the county 
can do this, we must have every farm in 
the county with a basic plan. We will have 
242,214 acres of rotated crops; we will have 
11,457 acres Im waterways; we will have 46,- 
636 acres of brush under control; we will 
have added 54,415 acres of cropland to our 
pastureland; we will have developed 1,722 
acres in wildlife area, drained 6,627 acres, 
and built more than 144 flood retarding 
structures. * Consider the innumera- 
ble * * * ponds which are needed for con- 
servation of water and the 12,896 miles of 
terraces which will slowly drain the water 
into the waterways and ponds. All of this 
would indicate the years ahead will be busy 
ones and that our technicians are going to 
be much behind with their work, especially 
when you consider that they will probably 
have at least three organized watersheds in 
the county by the end of 1956. 


The 1955 annual report of the Jeffer- 
son County Soil Conservation District in 
the State of Kansas also lists major ac- 
complishments. The district has re- 
ceived 879 applications in the 8-year 
period it has operated. These applica- 
tions represent 166,672 acres. Basic con- 
servation plans have been developed for 
633 of these applications and the re- 
maining applications are in initial or 
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advanced stages of conservation plan- 
ning ; 


Accomplishments during the past year 
are indicative of the current upward 
trend toward applying soil conservation 
practices in Jefferson County. During 
1955, the first major irrigation project 
to occur within the district was started. 
Increased interest among bottomland 
farmers concerning irrigation indicates 
this practice will now become widespread, 
and rather rapidly applied. 

Within the past year the district also 
extended help to two groups organizing 
watersheds under the Hope-Aiken Act. 
This is typical of the cooperation found 
in my home district. 

The annual report of the supervisors of 
the Nemaha County (Kans.) Soil Con- 
servation District for 1955 shows similar 
progress has been made in that area. 
Community watershed activity has in- 
creased in the county, with eight addi- 
tional watersheds being formed during 
the past year. Work is progressing sat- 
isfactorily on projects already in opera- 
tion. 

Nemaha County now has 25,382 acres 
in conservation crop rotation, 33,312 
acres in contour farming, 62,202 acres in 
stubble mulching, 3,088 acres in water- 
way development, 13,728 acres in brush 
control, 6,990 acres in pasture planting, 
27,446 acres in proper use practices, 568 
rods in fence-row improvement, 85 miles 
in diversion construction, 1,436 acres in 
drainage, 229 ponds in construction 
stages, 4 drop spillways, 85 drop inlets, 
303 gully-control dams with vegetated 
spillways, 1,575 miles of terracing, and 
260 acres of water spreading. Although 
this is a fine record of accomplishment, 
much work remains to be done in each 
phase of conservation practice. 

Soil-conservation practices, which are 
the backbone of any watershed-develop- 
ment program, have shown a remarkable 
upswing in Leavenworth County, Kans., 
since the first of this year due in large 
part to the activities of the people push- 
ing for the creation of Big Stranger 
watershed district. The Leavenworth 
conservation office reports that applica- 
tions have been received for 170 erosion- 
control dams, which are structures built 
in ditches and gulleys to stop further 
erosion. These structures also give the 
farmer a permanent body of water for 
livestock purposes. Applications have 
been received for 41 stockwater pond 
dams, 73 grass waterways, and 29 terrac- 
ing projects. These applications were 
received during the first 2 months of the 
year. In addition, there were many other 
applications for other practices under 
the agricultural stabilization committee 
program, such as the initial establish- 
ment of permanent cover, seeding leg- 
umes, applying agricultural limestone, 
seeding pastures, spring development, 
seeding against erosion, diversion terrac- 
ing, drainage ditches, clearing brush and 
trees from pastures, and leveling land for 
irrigation. 

The applications filed the first 2 
months of 1956 in Leavenworth County 
represent more soil-conservation prac- 
tices than were carried out in the county 
during the whole of 1955 and many times 
the amount done in any year prior to 
1955. This response of cooperators to 
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the program is very heartening to the 
people who are backing the watershed 
district movement, since it indicates very 
clearly that the people want the project 
to be carried out. The success of the 
program is very largely due to the work 
of the subdistrict committees working in 
cooperation. The men of these commit- 
tees have been giving much of their time 
and effort, holding meetings and making 
calls from farm to farm in an attempt 
to line up every farm in the watershed 
of Big Stranger Creek for the program. 

The tricounty—Atchison-Jefferson- 
Leavenworth—steering committee for 
the watershed association, in a meeting 
March 8 at Leavenworth, started pro- 
ceedings toward the filing of a petition 
with the Governor's water resources 
board for a charter for the watershed 
association. The group is also taking 
steps for filing an application with the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
for Federal assistance under the Hope- 
Aiken Act, Public Law 566. 

Doniphan County, also in my home 
district, ranks second in its area for soil- 
conservation work accomplished. The 
annual report of the board of supervisors 
for 1955 shows there were 43 new co- 
operators who signed up with the district 
and there were 28 basic farm plans com- 
pleted. Soil surveys were made on 6,450 
acres. Among cooperators there were 
3,002 acres in conservation crop rotation, 
2,945 acres of contour farming, 97 acres 
of stubble mulching, and 140 acres of 
waterways developed. ‘There were brush 
control programs on 162 acres, deferred 
grazing on 5,100 acres, pasture planting 
on 1,122 acres, and tree planting for 
windbreaks on 1 acre. Members of the 
district constructed 2.7 miles of diver- 
sions, provided drainage on 876 acres, 
constructed 1 pond, built 29 drop inlet 
dams, erected 8 drop spillway dams, and 
completed 116.4 miles of terraces. In 
part, the report reads as follows: 

Last year was dry and at the same time 
some flash floods occurred. In both cases 
the work of the Soil Conesrvation Service 
proved its value. No longer do we feel we 
cannot afford it, but rather that we cannot 
afford to be without it. 

Farm prices slowed down our work in some 
cases, but our personnel has been very busy. 
In fact, we could well find use for another 
man, 


As you can readily see, my interest in 
conservation farming practices is more 
than perfunctory. In fact, I built the 
first detention dam in Kansas under the 
Agricultural Stabilization Committee 
program on my farm in Clay County. 
The evidence of progress I have cited 
above is repeated in each of the 13 soil 
conservation districts in my congres- 
sional district. Each district has the 
legal responsibility for developing a dis- 
trictwide soil and water conservation 
program aimed at solving local soil and 
water problems. Each district is re- 
sponsible for carrying forward that pro- 
gram by helping farmers, upon request, 
to plan, apply, and maintain soil and 
water conservation measures which are 
sound technically and economically. 

I would like to point out that perhaps 
the greatest limiting factor in the rate 
of applying conservation practices of 
any nature is the shortage of personnel 
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required to plan, lay out, and certify the 
proper application of any particular 
practice. It was for this reason that I 
appeared before the Subcommittee on 
Agriculture Appropriations of the House 
Committee on Appropriations on Febru- 
ary 27, 1956, to request an additional $10 
million increase in funds be appro- 
priated for conservation service use. 
This would increase the allowance for 
each of the Nation’s 2,700 soil conserva- 
tion districts by $3,700, thereby enabling 
the addition of soil and water conserva- 
tion technicians to presently under- 
manned staffs. 

Another means of stimulating water 
conservation practices would be a re- 
vision of directives which have been 
given by the Department of Agriculture 
with reference to the Hope-Aiken Act. 
Money spent for conservation work done 
prior to enactment of this legislation is 
not reimbursable under present Depart- 
ment of Agriculture policy. Any pro- 
gram which does not take into considera- 
tion land treatment already done and to 
be done will certainly retard watershed 
development. When participating farm- 
ers are assured of reasonable cost sharing 
in the projects, there will be great prog- 
ress in all watersheds of my home dis- 
trict. H. R. 8750, reported favorably by 
the Conservation and Credit Subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on Agri- 
culture, contains measures to correct 
this problem, and I am hopeful of favor- 
able and early action on this bill. 

Records in the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice of the Department of Agriculture 
show there has been more interest and 
performance in water- and soil-conser- 
vation development in my home district 
than in any similar area in the United 
States. Further, 3 of the 6 pilot projects 
authorized in Kansas by the 83d Con- 
gress are in my home district. Despite 
the present unfavorable economic posi- 
tion of the farmers in my district, their 
determination to proceed with conser- 
vation projects has not diminished. We 
are proud of this unselfish attitude 
shared by our farmers. 

During the past few months, I have 
visited with the governing bodies of 
these soil-conservation districts. They 
are comprised of public-spirited men 
who serve without pay and at a personal 
sacrifice to advance soil and conserva- 
tion work. They told me about the work 
cooperating farmers are doing and 
showed me the results of this work in 
the field. They also showed me the 
many soil- and water-conservation prob- 
lems that urgently need attention. 
They said this work is being retarded by 
a lack of conservation service techni- 
cians to direct the projects. 

I recognize fully that many of the 
2,700 soil-conservation districts through- 
out the Nation are in the same situation. 
I suggest to the Members of Congress 
that serious consideration be given to 
legislation which would further this val- 
uable program. It seems to me that the 
Government spends no money more 
wisely than the small amount it appro- 
priates for the soil-conservation activity. 
I believe it has accomplished more last- 
ing good at less expense to the Federal 
Government than has almost any other 
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Federal undertaking. I know this is true 
in my section of Kansas. 


In closing, I want to state that this 
program is a relatively new approach to 
the vast problem of conserving our nat- 
ural resources. It is a long-range pro- 
gram and at this time we cannot deter- 
mine how long it will take to complete 
this highly important initial phase of 
work. Any delay resulting from lack of 
legislative support will further deplete a 
natural resource that cannot be re- 
covered. 

It is my belief that the speed with 
which conservation farming practices 
are adopted and the degree to which they 
are maintained play a key role in deter- 
mining the future economic stability of 
this Nation. If a good job conservation 
on the land is done quickly, we can all 
eat better. If a poor job is done, we may 
not eat as well as we now do. I stand 
solidly behind a Federal program which 
would speed soil- and water-conserva- 
tion work in Kansas and the other States 
of our great country. 


Hoover Commission Recommendations 
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Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
on last Monday evening my colleague 
from Michigan [Mr. JOHANSEN] delivered 
an address at a public meeting in Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., in his district, sponsored 
by the Kalamazoo Junior Chamber of 
Commerce as a part of its month-long 
campaign to recruit public and congres- 
sional support for the recommendations 
of the Second Hoover Commission. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I include the address by Mr. 
JOHANSEN and extend my compliments 
to the Kalamazoo Jaycees on their ac- 
tivity in behalf of the Commission’s 
work: 

ADDRESS OF CONGRESSMAN AUGUST E. JOHAN- 
SEN, AT MEETING OF THE JUNIOR CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE, KALAMAZOO, MICH., MONDAY, 
Manch 12, 1956 
Mr. Chairman, officers and members of 

the Kalamazoo Junior Chamber of Com- 

merce, and my fellow citizens, I am greatly 
honored to be invited to participate in this 
evening's program. This public meeting is 

a part of a 30-day community campaign 

sponsored by the Junior Chamber of Com- 

merce of Kalamazoo. 

The twofold purpose of this campaign is 
to generate greater public knowledge of, in- 
terest in, and support for the findings and 
recommendations of the Second Hoover 
Commission, and to convey the fact of that 
public interest and support to your elected 
Representatives in Congress. 

I commend the Kalamazoo Jaycees on 
this major public service. I commend also 
those of you here tonight who are not mem- 
bers of the junior chamber of commerce. 
Your presence testifies- to your belief that 
the business of the Federal Government is 
also very much your own business. I hope 
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that sound American conviction will con- 
tinue and grow. 

Before I go any further, I want to read a 
telegram which I received before leaving 
Washington: 

“I would be glad indeed if you would con- 
vey my greetings to the Kalamazoo Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. The Jaycees all over 
the country have given more study and 
greater support to the Commission’s work 
than any other organization. I deeply ap- 
preciate the support you yourself have given 
to our recommendations and in my belief 
that is a great national service. I am in- 
debted to the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
of Kalamazoo.” 

This telegram is signed: Herbert Hoover.” 

And, having quoted that distinguished 
former President of the United States, I want 
to quote one more statement. It was made 
in a public address last October by another 
able American who served on both Hoover 
Commissions. Commenting on the fact that 
nearly 75 percent of the recommendations of 
the first Hoover Commission have been ac- 
cepted, with savings totaling nearly $7 bil- 
lion, this gentleman said: 

“This was a phenomenal record of achieve- 
ment, against great odds, and I for one at- 
tribute it primarily to the stature, the states- 
manship, and the tireless and unselfish labors 
of the Commission's Chairman, the Honor- 
able Herbert Hoover. No one else could have 
done what he did.” 

That tribute to Mr. Hoover was paid by 
the Honorable James A. Farley. 

I begin my discussion with a question: 

Have the people of the United States, and 
those who represent them in Congress, com- 
pletely lost the traditional American concern, 
distrust, and fear with respect to increasingly 
larger, more costly, more complex, and more 
powerful centralized Federal Government? 

I did not originally write that question for 
use in this particular speech. It was written 
to express my very grave concern over a spe- 
cific legislative proposal still pending before 
Congress—a proposal which involves more 
taxes, more Federal spending in the guise of 
so-called Federal aid, larger bureaucracy in 
Washington, a new and major centralization 
in Federal Government of a function and re- 
sponsibility historically retained by State 
and local governmental units, and new po- 
tentialities of Federal power and of political 
pressure activities on a national scale. 

Although I first wrote that question in 
connection with the issue of Federal assist- 
ance to the States for school construction, 
it is entirely appropriate to the subject be- 
fore us tonight. It is a question which 
haunts many of us in Congress with respect 
to numerous legislative proposals and pro- 
cedures. It recurs many times in the course 
of a single session of Congress. Sometimes 
we ask ourselves this question in deep dis- 
couragement, bordering on despair. 

Tonight I do not raise this question in the 
spirit of discouragement. On the contrary, 
I believe the work of the second Hoover 
Commission on the national level, and this 
Jaycee-sponsored campaign of public edu- 
cation and citizen recruitment at the com- 
munity level, provide the most reassuring 
and hopeful answer that could be given to 
this question. 

The creation and the labors of the two 
Hoover Commissions are the clearest evi- 
dence possible that both the Congress and 
the American people are acutely aware of 
the fact and threat of too big, too complex, 
too costly, and too powerful Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

As a Member of Congress I am jealous of 
its good standing in the eyes of the American 
people. Therefore I want to emphasize: the 
fact that the second Hoover Commission 
was created in 1953 by unanimous vote—let 
me repeat that, by unanimous vote—of the 
Congress. Moreover the mandate which the 
Congress unanimously gave to the second 
Commission on Organization of the Execu- 
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tive Branch of the Government went far 
beyond the scope of tht assignment given to 
the first Hoover Commission. 

This mandate called upon the Commission 
to study and recommend possible elimina- 
tion of wasteful expenditures, inefficiency, 
faulty organization, duplication and over- 
lapping, all similar to the assignment given 
the first Hoover Commission. But it also 
directed attention of the Commission to the 
problem and possibilities of “abolishing serv- 
ices, activities, and functions not necessary 
to the efficient conduct of Government;” and 
“eliminating nonessential services, func- 
tions, and activities which are competitive 
with private enterprise.” 

The difference between the mandates given 
the first and second Hoover Commissions by 
the Congress is the difference between a 
license to perform a minor operation and a 
license to engage in major surgery. 

Certainly that is a resounding answer to 
the question of whether your Representa- 
tives in Congress have completely lost the 
traditional American concern, distrust, and 
fear of increasingly larger, more costly, more 
complex, and more powerful centralized Fed- 
eral Government. 

At the same time, optimism ought to be 
restrained by a realistic awareness that the 
very scope of the authority given the second 
Hoover Commission, the extent to which the 
Commission executed its mandate in the 314 
recommendations it submitted, and the un- 
avoidable controversial character of many of 
these recommendations, make the followup 
task far more complicated, difficult, and 
arduous than was the case with the first 
Hoover Commission report. 

It will be a far more complicated, difficult, 
and arduous task for Congress, for the execu- 
tive department, and for the people them- 
selves to accomplish the beneficial results of 
the present Commission reports, 

I want to warn you, with all possible 
frankness, that the outcome, in terms of spe- 
cific accomplishments, will in this instance 
be far more uncertain and precarious. 

For this reason, I counsel both patience 
and understanding on your part, and at the 
same time I urge persistence of interest, and 
tenaciousness and firmness of purpose. 

Particularly I hope you will give close at- 
tention to specific legislative proposals for 
implementing the Commission’s recommen- 
dations, as these specific proposals are con- 
sidered in Congress, that you will carefully 
weigh the pros and cons of these specific 
proposals, and that you will give your Repre- 
sentatives in Congress the benefit of your 
judgment and of your support, as individuals 
and as an organization. 

This is no quick or easy task, and it will 
be a source of great assistance and encourage- 
ment to us to have evidence of this con- 
tinued and active interest and support. This 
job of combating big government down in 
Congress can sometimes be a somewhat 
lonely business. 

In that connection, I hope you will not 
regard it as improper for me, as your repre- 
sentative, to invite your attention to some 
of the instances in the last and present ses- 
sions of the 84th Congress in which I have 
voted for measures designed to implement 
specific recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission or to further the objectives defined 
by the Commission. 

I believe you are entitled to this informa- 
tion, and that I am entitled to offer this 
evidence of my own good-faith performance 
on this score: 

1. I yoted—both in the House Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service, and on the 
floor of the House—for pay increases for 
heads and assistant heads of executive de- 
partments and independent agencies, recom- 
mended by the Hoover Commission to aid in 
securing and holding competent public of- 
ficials. This bill passed the House last year 
but awaits Senate action. 
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2. Similarly, both in committee and in the 
House, I voted for a genuine classification 
of all postal employees—a measure enacted 
into law last session. 

3. I voted, both last session and this, for 
the program of disposal to private enter- 
prise, under adequate safeguards of the na- 
tional and of the competitive system, 
of the synthetic-rubber plants, in line with 
Hoover Commission recommendations to 
eliminate unnecessary and undesirable Gov- 
ernment competition with private enterprise. 

4. I voted against the foreign-aid authori- 
zation and appropriation bills for the very 
reasons which prompted both the second 
Hoover Commission task force, and the Com- 
mission itself, to sharply question and criti- 
cize the philosophy and operation of this 
program and the lax methods by which bil- 
lions of tax dollars are being appropriated 
and spent. I may add, I was in the minority 
on this one. 

5. I voted for the Phillips amendment to 
the 1956 Public Works appropriation bill, 
deleting a $6% million item for a steam 
powerplant at TVA—in line with the subse- 
quent Hoover Commission recommendation: 
“That the Government or its agencies cease 
building steam plants.” I was on the win- 
ning side on this one. 

6. I voted for the Vinson amendment to 
the defense appropriation bill designed to 
delete section 639 which bars the disposal of 
work traditionally performed by civilian per- 
sonnel of the Defense Department to private 
enterprise unless that action has been justi- 
fied by the appropriate committee of Con- 
gress. This amendment was defeated and 
section 639 was retained in the bill, and you 
will recall that President Eisenhower severely 
criticized this provision—which threatens to 
hamstring the Hoover Commission recom- 
mendations on this matter. 

7. As a member of the House Post Office 
and Civil Service Subcommittee on Man- 
power Utilization, I am working to secure 
further reductions in the 2,300,000 civilian 
payroll of the Federal Government. One leg- 
islative proposal of this subcommittee is a 
requirement that every appropriation request 
from the executive branch be accompanied 
by a detailed estimate of the effect of such 
proposed appropriation in terms of additional 
personnel 


8. Finally, I am flying back to Washington 
after midnight tonight to attend tomorrow 
forenoon the first public hearings by the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee on pro- 
posed postal rate increases designed to reduce 
the unconscionable half-billion-dollar-a-year 
Post Office Department deficit. 

So much for this personal allusion, which 
I hope you will accept in the spirit in which 
it is made. I hope it will establish in your 
mind my devotion to the spirit and goals of 
the Hoover Commission recommendations, 

Now let us turn to this broad subject. 

May I say that I can think of only one 
other assignment which might be as impossi- 
ble as the one I have tonight. That would 
be to try to give you, in 30 minutes, a com- 
prehensive outline and analysis of the con- 
tents of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 
The Hoover Commission reports cover 19 
areas of governmental operation. The re- 
ports cover 1,632 pages, plus many million 
additional words contained in the task force 
reports. As I have said, the reports include 
314 specific recommendations. As the man 
remarked who was reading the dictionary 
through, cover to cover, “It’s interesting 
reading all right, but the book sure does 
change the subject frequently." 

With such a vast and varied subject mat- 
ter, the best that I can do is call attention 
to a few main categories or types of findings 
and recommendations. These illustrations, 
I hope, will serve to emphasize the potential 
value of the Commission’s work and recom- 
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mendations—value not alone in terms of po- 
tential savings estimated conservatively at 
$5 billion a year, but in terms of increased 
efficiency of Government and, most impor- 
tant of all, in terms of restraining and re- 
versing the trend toward too big, too costly, 
too complex, and too powerful centralized 
Federal Government. 

Before I go further, let me be a little more 
specific about this mushrooming of Federal 
Government. I know that any reference to 
things-as-they-were prior to—say 1933, in- 
vites the devastating crack about “wanting 
to turn the clock back.” Well, let me say, 
simply, in answer to that supposedly unan- 
swerable argument, that I'm not interested 
in turning the clock back—I merely want to 
keep the clock of human progress (and that 
means progress in freedom from the bondage 
of too big Government), I merely want to 
keep the clock running. 

In 1910 the annual budget was $694 mil- 
lion. Today it is $62 billion. In 1910 Fed- 
eral costs were about $38 per average Ameri- 
can family. Today they are 42 times as much, 
or $1,600 per family. As Jim Farley pointed 
out in the same speech I quoted earlier, 
when he became Postmaster General in 1933 
the executive branch had 572,000 employees, 
with some 450 different departments and 
agencies, and a $4 billion budget. Today 
there are 2,300,000 civilian employees plus 
nearly 3 million more in uniform; more than 
2,100 departments and agencies in the Fed- 
eral Government, and—again—a $62 billion 
budget. Twenty-five years ago the Federal 
budget called for taxes of $113 per family, as 
against $1,600 per family today, and the na- 
tional debt amounted to $1,076 per family as 
against $7,000 per family now. And that, 
of course, is only a statistical appraisal of 
the mushrooming of big government. An 
appraisal in terms of abdicated or usurped 
initiative, responsibility, and power of the 
citizen, of nongovernmental agencies, and 
of local and State units of government is 
even more appalling. An appraisal in terms 
of the dangerous concentrations of power 
and capacity for interference and dictation 
within the Federal Government is still worse. 
That's what Iam talking about, and what the 
Hoover Commission is talking about, in re- 
ferring to too big government. 

Now as to some of the broad categories of 
Hoover Commission findings and recommen- 
dations: i 

1. Let me refer, first, to what for want of 
a better designation I shall describe as the 
headlinemaking, just-how-silly-can-we-get 
type of disclosure, and the recommendations 
offered for correcting that kind of a situation. 

No doubt your own Jaycee publicity has 
exploited this kind of thing— 

The Army shipping 807,000 pounds of 
canned tomatoes from California and the 
Navy simultaneously shipping 775,000 pounds 
of tomatoes from the East to California; 

The Army Signal Corps authorizing an 844 - 
year supply of the relatively short lived small 
dry-cell flashlight batteries; 

The Government borrowing money at 3 
percent and then loaning it through such 
agencies as the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration at 2 percent; 

The 25 billion pieces of paper created and 
handled annually in Government opera- 
tions—forms, letters, and other papers which 
laid end to end would stretch from the earth 
to the moon 13 times. 

And so, on and on. 

No one, I am sure, opposes, or wants to get 
eaught opposing the correction of these kinds 
of abuses, That fact, I suspect, explains the 
statement by my able and distinguished 
friend, Mr. Clarence Francis, national chair- 
man of the Citizens Committee for the 
Hoover Report, that “there is very general 
support for, and no known opposition to, 
194.5 of the 314 Hoover Commission recom- 
mendations [and] general support for, and 
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mild opposition to, another 71.5” with the 
remaining 48 recommendations drawing both 
strong opposition from some quarters and 
warm support from others. 

It is impossible to detail the various recom- 
mendations offered by the Hoover Commis- 
sion to correct such abuses. Very many of 
them doubtless are among the 145 adminis- 
trative recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission which are within the authority of 
the various departments and agencies to 
adopt. The Government Operations Com- 
mittees of the House and Senate, as well as 
other Key investigating committees and sub- 
committees of both Houses, are, I know, 
riding herd on such abuses and their admin- 
istrative correction, as well as considering 
and acting on recommendations of the com- 
mission requiring legislative action. 

Let me add, by way of further progress 
report, that the final report to Congress of 
the Hoover Commission, issued in June 1955, 
completing its 2-year life and activity, states 
that even at that early date “a total of 50 
identifiable actions have been taken 
various agencies,” by way of implementing 
administrative recommendations. 

Furthermore, a report made at my request 
by Harold W. Metz, director of research for 
the Citizens Committee for the Hoover Re- 
port and former research director for the 
Hoover Commission, in a letter dated Febru- 
ary 29, states: 

“In the first session of the 84th „ 
legislation was enacted to implement in 
whole or in part 14 recommendations of the 
Commission.” 

Let me inject that this was even prior to 
the completion of the Commission’s work. 
Mr. Metz continues: 

“About 142 of the 314 recommendations of 
the Commission require legislation. Bills 
have been introduced in either or both 
Houses to carry out most of these recom- 
mendations that require it.” 

Referring to the administrative recom- 
mendations, Mr. Metz further writes: 

“As for the executive branch, defense has 
done much to implement the reports of the 
Commission on research and development, 
depot utilization, food and clothing, and 
surplus property. Additional action by this 
most important Department probably will be 
forthcoming shortly. The General Services 
Administration is taking steps to carry out 
significant portions of the reports on trans- 
portation, surplus property, food and cloth- 
ing, depot utilization, and paperwork man- 
agement, part 1. On January 26, 1956, the 
President directed the Chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission to give careful study to 
implementing the Commission’s proposals of 
personnel and civil service. Also in January, 
the President appointed a special commis- 
sion to watch and report on intelligence ac- 
tivities of the Government pursuant to a 
Commission recommendation.” 

I think this is evidence, from a most trust- 
worthy source, that the Hoover Commission 
reports and recommendations are not being 
permitted merely to gather dust in either 
bureaucratic or congressional pigeonholes. 

2. Let me cite a second major category of 
Hoover Commission recommendations—those 
which involve either broad or specific gov- 
ernmental policy. I offer three examples of 
such recommendations, and I should like to 
point out that these types of recommenda- 
tions are the direct result of the much 
broader mandate given the second Hoover 
Commission. by Congress, to which I -re- 
ferred earlier in this talk. I should also like 
to point out, most emphatically, that im- 
plementing this type of recommendation is 
quite a different undertaking than merely 
trying to eliminate some of the simpler 
brands of governmental foolishness. 

Example 1: The curtailment or elimina- 
tion of governmental competition with pri- 
vate enterprise. You will notice that the 
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Commission itself rejected its own task 
force’s recommendation that Federal power 
projects, such as TVA, be sold to private in- 
dustry. There is an area here for honest 
differences of judgment and opinion, for 
opposing views as to how far or how fast 
we should go in disposing of Government 
business activities—particularly where na- 
tional security is genuinely involved. Cer- 
tainly here is an area which will require 
careful congressional scrutiny and consid- 
ered judgment. This does not argue that 
nothing should be done or that a hard and 
fast position can be taken. It does argue 
that you, as well as we in Congress, will 
want to weigh the matters as carefully and 
wisely as we can. 

Example 2: The Hoover Commission rec- 
ommendations with reference to Federal 
medical services, particularly as they relate 
to the care of veterans. Here is an instance 
in which emotionalized reaction and pres- 
sure group activity could make a shambles 
of sound economy measures, particularly 
since these health services now involve some 
30 million Americans; here, also, is a fleld 
in which cold statistics alone cannot pro- 
vide the only criterion for wise judgment 
and, let me add, I do not believe for one 
moment that the Hoover Commission placed 
the dollar mark above humanitarian con- 
siderations in this area. Certainly this is 
an aspect of the Commission recommenda- 
tions which calls for united support of all 
recommendations on which there is agree- 
ment, and full, frank, face-to-face study 
and debate of those recommendations which 
will inevitably be in controversy. 

Example 3: The broad and highly contro- 
versial field of foreign aid involves the dual 
problem of administrative reforms, recom- 
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mended by the Hoover Commission, and the 
question of the wisdom of all or parts of 
this program. Obviously this is an area 
in which Executive recommendations and 
congressional decisions will necessarily be 
the determining factor. I believe the many 
searching questions raised in the Hoover 
Commission and its task force reports are 
of tremendous value in helping the Nation, 
the Congress, and the Executive grapple with 
this problem. My votes in the past indicate 
my own thinking to date on the subject. 
This is neither the time nor place for a full- 
dress discussion of this crucial issue. I will 
only make this observation that the recom- 
mendation of congressional approval for a 
10-year program of foreign aid is not—I re- 
peat, not—consonant, in my judgment, with 
either the spirit of the specific recommenda- 
tions of the Hoover Commission, I shall op- 
pose it. 

8. A final area of Hoover Commission rec- 
ommendations has to do, actually, with basic 
legislative procedure, as it relates to appro- 
priations and to the recovery by the Con- 
gress of its seriously weakened control of 
the pursestrings. Stated briefly, and in 
simplest terms, it would require, as the 
Hoover Commission recommends, “that the 
executive budget and congressional appro- 
priations be made on an annual accrued 
basis,” even while authorization of a long- 
term project would still be possible by a 
single congressional action. This would re- 
duce, if not eliminate, vast carryovers of un- 
expended funds; it would permit annual re- 
view of progress, of costs, and of Executive 
performance, and would obviate the grave 
situation reported by the Budget Director in 
October 1953, that as of July 1 of that year 
“$81 billion of unfinanced appropriations 
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existed as a claim against current and future 
income or borrowing.” 

This subject is too vast for detailed dis- 
cussion here—but I believe it is a key to very 
substantial economies, to the effective con- 
gressional control of spending required by 
the Constitution, and to sound fiscal policy 
which, in importance, overshadows many of 
the more dramatic and spectacular findings 
and recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission. It is one more assurance that even 
in big government, government as the agent 
of the people and of the national welfare, 
will have a fighting chance to govern justly, 
wisely, and well. 

I know of no more appropriate words with 
which to close these already too-lengthy 
remarks than this concluding statement of 
the Hoover Commission's final report: 

“The problems before the Commission have 
by no means been purely financial. In our 
ee we have sought six objec- 

ves: 

“First. To preserve the full security of the 
Nation in a disturbed world. 

“Second. To maintain the functioning of 
all necessary agencies which make for the 
common welfare, 

Third. To stimulate the fundamental re- 
search upon which national security and 
progress are based. 

“Fourth, To improve the efficiency and 
eliminate waste in the executive agencies, 

“Fifth. To eliminate or reduce Govern- 
ment competition with private enterprise. 

“Sixth, and perhaps the most important 
of all. To strengthen the economic, social, 
and governmental structure which has 
brought us, now for 166 years, constant bless- 
ings and progress.” 


SENATE 


Tuespay, Marcu 20, 1956 


(Legislative day of Monday, March 19, 
1956) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, as noontide marks 
the fast hurrying day, and the voices of 
this Chamber are hushed to silence, we 
would steady our hearts and minds in 
the glorious thought that amidst all life’s 
fleeting scenes we are with Thee, who 
changeth not. 

We come in the heat and burden of 
another day, grateful for the love that 
our indifference cannot discourage and 
for the patience that our folly cannot ex- 
haust. Come to us, we pray Thee, as re- 
fining fire, to purge our inner lives from 
hatred and envy, from prejudice and 
malice. Suffer us not to let the sun go 
down on our wrath. In a mad and vio- 
lent day may we walk and work in the 
peace that the world cannot give, in 
the charity that thinketh no evil, in the 
good will that bridges all chasms. And 
when the sunset comes, may we face its 
summons with an approving conscience 
void of offense toward Thee and our fel- 
low men. We ask it through riches of 
grace in Christ Jesus our Lord, Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D. C., March 20, 1956. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. ALBEN W. BARKLEY, a Senator 
from the State of Kentucky, to perform the 
duties of the Chair during my absence. 
WALTER F. GEORGE, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. BARKLEY thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore, 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Jounson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of Mon- 
day, March 19, 1956, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
March 19, 1956, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the act (S. 1483) for 
the relief of Irfan Kawar. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to be absent from the 


Senate on official business of the Senate 
in connection with the Committee on 
Armed Services, beginning tomorrow, 
and until Saturday of this week. 
THE ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. Jounson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Sub- 
committee on Reorganization of the 
Committee on Government Operations 
was authorized to meet during the ses- 
sion of the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. Jounson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Housing 
Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency was authorized 
to meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 

On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Sub- 
committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs was authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate today. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on the District of Columbia may meet 
this afternoon during the session of the 
Senate, for the purpose of considering 
a Presidential nomination. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 
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ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that there 
may be the usual morning hour, for the 
presentation of petitions and memorials, 
the introduction of bills, and the trans- 
action of other routine business, with a 
2-minute limitation on statements. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing letters, which were referred as indi- 
cated: 

REPORT ON CERTAIN MILITARY PRIME 
CONTRACTS 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary. of 
Defense, Supply, and Logistics, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report on military prime 
contracts with business firms for work in the 
United States for the period July 1, 1955, 
through January 31, 1956 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF INTERNATIONAL CONVEN- 
TION To FACILITATE THE IMPORTATION OF 
COMMERCIAL SAMPLES AND ADVERTISING 
MATTER 
A letter from the Acting Secretary of State, 

transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 

to carry out the International Convention 


To Facilitate the Importation of Commercial 


Samples and Advertising Matter (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Finance. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF CERTAIN POSITIONS IN 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting a draft of pro legislation 
to authorize the establishment of eight posi- 
tions for specially qualified scientific. and 
professional personnel in the Department of 
Commerce with rates of compensation at 
rates not to exceed the maximum rate pay- 
able under Public Law 313, 80th Congress, 
as amended and supplemented (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
re: 

A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of California; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 


“House Resolution 16 


Resolution urging Federal action to support 
the civil-rights decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States 
“Whereas our great American democracy 

was founded upon the basie concepts of 

equality and liberty for all, which principles 
are embodied in our Constitution and cher- 
ished as the supreme law of our land; and 
“Whereas these doctrines of equality and 
freedom have been fountainheads of strength 
to our Nation which have borne us through 
our times of trial, nurtured us as a free peo- 
ple who have matured a mighty and thriving 
civilization, and brought us to an ascendency 
among the nations of the earth; and 
“Whereas there have been reliable reports 
of serious violations of these American.demo- 
cratic principles in certain of our sister 

States of the South which threaten the na- 

tional security, the orderly processes of com- 
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merce among the several States, and the 
welfare of the Nation; and 

“Whereas, according to these reports of 
this critical situation, the constitutional 
rights of citizens to vote and engage in the 
pursuit of happiness, to travel, work, and 
attend school are violated frequently and 
often with means of physical violence and 
terror; and 

“Whereas these attacks, based soely upon 
bigotry and race prejudice, have in some 
Southern States achieved the sanction of 
State governments in the form of nefarious 
attempts to defy the Supreme Court of the 
United States and to threaten nullification 
of the Constitution; and 

“Whereas such unlawful acts and overt 
defiance of the Constitution and the power 
of the United States Supreme Court are of 
national concern, regardless of the States 
in which they occur, and demand the cog- 
nizance of all States, as well as the active 
attention of the Federal Government, be- 
cause they are repugnant to every moral, 
religious, and political principle of our great 
American democracy and seriously weaken 
the United States in the international con- 
flict between democracy and totalitarianism: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly of the State of 
California, That it memorializes the execu- 
tive branch and Congress of the United States 
to take the necessary action to support the 
recent decisions of the Supreme Court on 
civil rights by the utilization of available 
agencies and facilities to maintain peace and 
order, protect the rights of citizens, and 
enforce the laws of our land; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the President and. Vice President 
of the United States, Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, United States Depart- 
ment of Justice, and to each Senator and 
Representative of the State of California in 
the Congress of the United States.” 

A resolution adopted by the Woodville, 
Calif., Chamber of Commerce, favoring the 
enactment of legislation to provide funds 
for the construction of Success Dam, on the 
Tule River, California; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

A resolution adopted by the Harbor Com- 
mission, San Diego, Calif., approving the 
need for a national policy to stimulate the 
domestic fishing industry; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

A resolution adopted by the Terminus 
Dam Project Committee, Tulare, Calif., fa- 
voring the early construction of the Termi- 
nus Dam in California; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

A resolution adopted by Saint Martin's 
Council 2489; Knights of Columbus, Amity- 
ville, Long Island, N. Y., favoring enactment 
of the so-called Bricker amendment, relat- 
ing to the treatymaking power; ordered to 
He on the table. 


RETENTION OF EMPLOYEES AT 
UNITED STATES ARMORY IN 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—RESOLU- 
TIONS OF MASSACHUSETTS 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, and my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. SALTONSTALL], I present, for appro- 
priate reference, and ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD, 
resolutions adopted by the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts on March 5, 1956. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The resolutions will be received 
and appropriately referred; and, under 
the rule, the resolutions will be printed 
in the RECORD. 
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The resolutions were received, referred 
to the Committee on Armed Services, 
and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Resolutions memorlalizing Congress and the 

Department of Defense to retain employees 

-of the United States Armory in Springfield 

` Whereas the United States Department of 
Defense has announced that 799 employees 
of the United States Armory at Springfield 
will be dismissed from employment on or 
before June 30, 1956; and 

Whereas these employees have devoted 
many years of faithful service to the pro- 
duction of material essential to the national 
defense; and 

“Whereas the skill of said employees in 
turning out implements of war cannot be 
duplicated elsewhere in any part of this Na- 
tion; and 

Whereas said skill is of great importance 
in this critical period, and should not be 
permitted to be lost by the Department of 
Defense; and 

Whereas the record of the Springfield Ar- 
mory and its service to the country since its 
establishment as the first United States ar- 
senal has not been equaled by any other 
eggs equipment installation: Therefore 

it 

Resolved, That the United State Depart- 
ment of Defense is hereby urged by the 
House of Representatives of the General 
Court of Massachusetts to conduct a survey 
of the needs of all military units, present 
and future, for the purpose of making every 
possible effort to retain all of the employees 
affected. by this contemplated layoff, to the 
end that the defense of our country shall 
not be jeopardized by the loss of their im- 
portant skills; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
shall be forwarded to each Member of the 
United States Senate and United States 
House of Representatives from Massachu- 
setts, and to the Secretary of Defense, 


COOPERATIVE TAX POLICY—RESO-_ 
LUTION OF NATIONAL COUNCIL 
OF FARMER COOPERATIVES, LOS 
ANGELES, CALIF. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record, and appropriately re- 
ferred, a resolution on co-op tax policy 
adopted by the National Couneil of 
fone Cooperatives at Los Angeles; 

alif. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 


COOPERATIVE Tax PoLicy RESOLUTION ADOPTED 
BY THE NATONAL COUNCIL OF FARMERS Co- 
OPERATVES, JANUARY 16-19, 1956 


The clear intention of the Congress in 1951 
in the changes made in the tax treatment of 
farmer cooperatives was that the savings 
resulting from the operation of such organi- 
zations should be subject to a single tax. 
A number of Court decisions since 1951 tend 
to prevent the carrying out of the above in- 
tent. 

Therefore, the National Council of Farm- 
er Cooperatives states its support of the 
following policies and principles: 

1. Farmer cooperatives are owned and con- 
trolled. by farmers and operate on a cost of 
doing business basis for the primary pur- 
pose of providing essential services and in- 
creasing the income of their farmer mem- 
bers and patrons. Under such operations 
and purposes, the savings resulting there- 
from which the cooperative distributes to 
the patrons under an obligation and agree- 
ment to do so represents income to the 
patron. Such amounts are, and should be 
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excludible or deductible by the cooperative, 
and the right of members and patrons to 
receive such refunds as income, whether in 
cash or non-cash form, and to invest such 
amounts in their cooperatives either di- 
rectly or by setoff, should be recognized. 

The couneil supports the tax status of 
farmer cooperatives under existing law and 
shall seek clarification of the 1951 act as 


to the taxable status of patrons with regard 
to distributions made to them by their 
cooperatives, in line with the intent of 


Congress in the passage of that act. 

2. The council is opposed to the applica- 
tion of a withholding tax to patronage re- 
funds and reaffirms the ples of its 
resolution adopted at the 1951 annual meet- 
ing to the effect that— 

A withholding tax on patronage refunds 
is unnecessary and unsound. It would un- 
duly burden cooperatives in both cost and 
manpower in deducting, recording, reporting, 
and remitting such taxes without materially 


increasing net revenue collections. Because’ 
the tax withheld has no relation to the rate 


of taxes owed by the recipient, many re- 


cipients would be entitled to tax refunds,- 


and the cost in money and manpower of 
internal. revenue administration would be 
unnecessarily and substantially increased. 
Furthermore, a withholding tax would con- 
fuse, rather than clarify, the taxable status 
of such refunds, 

3. The council seeks legislation which 
would eliminate the double taxation to 
patrons and members which occurs when 
the Treasury seeks to impose in the same 
year a tax both on cash payments in re- 
demption of prior issues of non-cash patron- 
age distributions, and also on current dis- 
tributions in non-cash form. 

4. The executive committee is given the au- 
thority to implement the above policies dur- 
ing the coming year in a manner deemed 
best designed to accomplish these expressed 
objectives. 


INTERSTATE FEDERAL HIGHWAY 
SYSTEM—RESOLUTION OF CITY 
COUNCIL OF MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor, and appropriately referred, a 
resolution passed by the City Council 
of the City of Minneapolis, Minn., 
urging that Congress pass legislation for 
an interstate Federal highway system. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Public Works, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION ENDORSING ACTION BY THE CON- 
GRESS OF THE UNITED STATES AT THIS SESSION 
IN THE ESTABLISHMENT AND FINANCING OF A 
FEDERAL INTERSTATE HIGHWAY SYSTEM 
Whereas the city of Minneapolis is vitally 

concerned in the determination of a location 

and design of major highways, Federal, State, 
and local, in the city of Minneapolis; and 

Whereas such determination has a sig- 
nificant bearing upon the development of a 
long range capital improvement program of 
the city; and 

Whereas the specific location of major 
highways in the city is a necessary prere- 
quisite to decisions by business and industry 
on location of plants, facilities and services 
in the city: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the City Council of the City 
of Minneapolis, That we endorse and urge 
action by the Congress of the United States 
at this session to adopt a highway and 
finance program.on the interstate Federal 
system. > ; 

Purther, that the city clerk be directed to 
transmit, forthwith, a copy of this resolution 
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to each Member of the House and Senate 


President of the Council. 
Approved March 12, 1956. 
Eric G. Hoyer, Mayor. 
Attest: 


LEONARD A. JOHNSON, 
City Clerk. 


RESOLUTION OF MINNESOTA TELE- 
PHONE ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 


in the Recorp, and appropriately re-. 


ferred, two resolutions adopted by the 
Minnesota Telephone Association, Inc., 
at their 47th annual convention held in 
St. Paul, Minn. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 

pore. The resolutions will be received 
and appropriately referred; and, with- 
out objection, the resolutions will be 
printed in the Recorp. 
The resolutions, presented by Mr. 
HUMPHREY, were received, appropriately 
referred, and ordered to be printed in 
the Rxconb as follows: 


To the Committee on Public Works: 
“Whereas occupancy of highway rights- 
of-way by utilities benefits the public as 
utilities have been permitted and encouraged 
by legislative enactments and municipal 
ordinances over the years to make use of 
public highways for the location of their 
plant and facilities in order to stimulate de- 
velopment of utility services and to make 
these services available to the greatest num- 
ber of people at the lowest possible cost. It 
has long been recognized by the courts that 
utilities do not occupy public rights-of-way 
by sufferance, but, on the contrary, when 
they construct facilities in public rights-of- 
way under legislative sanction their right to 
continue to use the public highway becomes 
a fixed and vested property right (e. g. 
Russell v. Sebastian (233 U. S..195)); and 
“Whereas the burden of relocation costs 
falls on the subscriber as the cost of provid- 
ing utility services can be met only through 
rates collected from the customer; and 
“Whereas relocation costs should be 
charged to the highway project as the cost 
of relocating utility plant and facilities re- 
quired by highway improvement projects 
must, of course, be met from some source, 
and, in the final analysis, the primary ques- 
tion for determination is where the respon- 
sibility for this cost equitably rests; and 
“Whereas relocation problem cannot be 
settled on State level as the expenditure of 
Federal funds for construction of Federal- 
aid highways stems from the interest of the 
Federal Government in promoting interstate 
commerce and the national defense; and 
“Whereas relocation costs of railroads are 
paid from Federal funds as reimbursement of 
railroads for relocation costs incurred in con- 
nection with Federal-aid projects is justi- 
fiable. However, there is no sound basis for 
relieving one utility, the railroad, of a burden 
which is left to be borne by the users of other 
utility services. The unfairness of this is 
even more apparent in light of the fact that 
rallroad facilities create a hazard to the 
traveling public, but the facilities of other 
utilities do not present a hazard. The argu- 
ment is advanced ‘that railroads are reim- 
bursed from Federal funds because their 
facilities are situated within private rights- 
of-way. Special provision for relief in the 
Federal-aid Highway Act would not be re- 
quired if the railroad problem only involved 
the fact that their facilities are located on 
private rights-of-way. All private property 
owners are entitled to compensation under 
general condemnation laws. The special 
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provision is needed to relieve the railroads of. 
the above-mentioned varying State obliga- 
tions to contribute to the cost of eliminating | 
the hazards of railway grade which 
are imposed on them regardless of whether 
their facilities are on private or public 
rights-of-way. Certainly, the other utilities 
are entitled to equal treatment with respect 
to the State laws imposing varying obliga- 
tions on them; and 

_“Whereas use of highways as access for 
maintenance of facilities is no justification . 
for refusal to reimburse utilities, as it has 
been stated that the utilities receive some 
advantage because of the convenience of the 
highways as a means of access for maintain- 
ing and servicing their facilities. This is un- 
disputed but this argument ignores the ob- 
vious fact that without access through use of 
the highways to their facilities, the utilities 
would be wholly unable to furnish service to 
the public. Here again the use of highways 
by the utilities in this respect promotes the 
public interest; and 

- “Whereas impact of modern highways is 
particularly burdensome on smaller utilities 
as the impact on the utilities of the changing 
character of modern highways has become 
increasingly serious in recent years. The 
primary and interstate highways involving 
the construction of multiple lanes, clover 
leaves, and other features have necessitated 
costly utility relocations—moves for the 
third and fourth time are not uncommon. 
These costly relocations result in great hard- 
ships particularly on the smaller utilities, 
both publicly and privately owned with 
limited resources; and 

“Whereas a number of States have recog- 
nized the principle of reimbursement in the 
case of toll roads, as the impact of the chang- 
ing character of modern highways on utility 
companies is receiving recognition by the 
States on roads which are not constructed 
out of funds appropriated for Federal-aid 
highways or funds expended under the juris- 
diction of the State Highway Commission, 
A number of States in recent years have 
passed statutes providing for the construc- 
tion of turnpikes or toll roads. In size and 
character of construction they are similar 
to Federal-aid highways. Seventeen State 
legislatures, largely in the last 2 years, have 
r that public utilities should be 
fully reimbursed for relocation costs incident 
to the construction of these toll roads. The 
following States have so provided: Florida, 
1953; Georgia, 1952; Illinois, 1953; Kansas, 
1953; Kentucky, 1950; Louisiana, 1952; 
Michigan, 1953; Nebraska, 1953; New Jersey, 
1948; New York, 1946; North Carolina, 1951; 
Ohio, 1949; Oklahoma, 1953; Rhode Island, 
1954; Texas, 1953, Virginia, 1952; Wisconsin, 
1953; and 

. “Whereas, relocation costs while serious 
to utilities would not burden the Federal- 
aid highway program, as testimony pre- 
sented to the Public Works Committee of 
Congress shows that costs experienced by 
utilities are of serious concern to the indi- 
vidual utilities but are a small part of the 
total cost of constructing Federal-aid high- 
Ways; and 

“Whereas a study was made under the 
direction of Congress to determine the 
amount of the cost being imposed on utili- 
ties as the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954 
(Public Law 350) directed the Secretary of 
Commerce to make a study ‘which shall in- 
clude a review and financial analysis of 
existing relationship between the State 
highway departments and affected utilities 
of all kinds.’ The Secretary of Commerce 
designated the Bureau of Public Roads to 
make the study. The Bureau called on the 
various utilities for assistance in obtaining 
the extent of the cost imposed on the utili- 
ties by the relocation of utility facilities in 
order to accommodate Federal-aid highway 
projects. The results of this study were re- 
ported to Congress in February 1955: Now, 
therefore, be it 
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“Resolved by the Minnesota Telephone 
Association, Inc., in convention assembled, 
this 15th day of February 1956, That this 
document be served on each member of the 
Minnesota Congressional delegation and 
that they and the whole Congress be urged 
and requested to include utility highway 
relocation costs in total, in any legislation 
so as to provide reimbursements to utilities 
affected under the vast Federal-aid highway 


program. 

“Resolution adopted unanimously Feb- 
ruary 15, 1956, by the 47th annual conven- 
tion, Minnesota Telephone Association, Inc., 
held at the St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, Minn., 
February 13, 14, and 15, 1956. 

“Attest: 

“KEITH W. VOGT, 
“Secretary-Treasurer.” 


To the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare: 

“Whereas over 5,000 independent tele- 
phone companies provide service in 11,000 
cities and towns. Most of the exchanges are 
very small, many having less than 100 tele- 
phones. Many switchboards are taken care 
of by housewives in their homes. Eighty 
percent of independent telephones are in res- 
dences, many of them farm homes; and 

“Whereas living costs are much lower in 
small towns. In a small community a 5-room 
house may rent for $30 or 635 compared with 
$60 or $100 in large towns. In small towns 
many people have vegetable gardens with 
chickens, and a cow in the barn; and 

“Whereas independent telephone company 
revenues disable them from paying wage 
rates considered reasonable in large towns. 
Average annual earnings per telephone for 
independent companies range generally from 
$30 to $45, many a great deal less; and 

“Whereas a telephone exchange must pro- 
vide 24-hour service, a wage increase hits it 
three times a day. There are three 8-hour 
shifts; and 

“Whereas present law exempts ‘any switch- 
board operator employed in a public tele- 
phone exchange which has less than 750 
stations’ When an exemption of 500 sta- 
tions was provided by Congress in 1939, it 
was given because ‘small telephone compa- 
nies * * * are financially unable to comply 
with the wage provisions of the act’ (House 
committee Rept. 1448, 76th Cong., Ist sess., 
accompanying exemption bill, August 3, 
1939). When in 1949 Congress increased the 
exemption of 750 stations Senator BuTLER 
of Nebraska who introduced an amendment 
in the Senate, said: ‘I believe that my 
amendment really comes close to carrying out 
the original intent by exempting most of the 
smaller independent companies which serve 
small towns or rural sections.’ (CONGRESSION= 
AL RECORD, vol. 95, pt. 9, p. 12489); and 

“Whereas Wage and Hour Division of De- 
partment of Labor in 1939 sent telegrams to 
State public utility commissions asking if 
any exemption should be provided and how. 
Twenty-two commissions recommended 1,000 
telephones, 1 recommended 750, 6 recom- 
mended 500, and 1 recommended 250; and 

“Whereas if exemption is repealed it will 
cripple many small exchanges. They would 
be compelled to increase rates so high that 
farmers and small income people in rural 
areas would take out their telephones. 
Service would be seriously curtailed. This 
essential branch of American small business 
would be on the way out. Senator BUTLER 
said in 1949 when his amendment was being 
considered: 2 

In practically every State, telephone 
rates are regulated by the State commission 
and, of course, we all know that those rates 
are based primarily on costs of operation. It 
is obvious that if their costs go up it will be 
necessary to raise rates to subscribers. In 
many farming regions the subscribers simply 
will not stand for an increase in rates, and 
it will simply mean that many subscribers 
will discontinue their phone service. I do 
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not believe we want to bring about that re- 
sult, Mr. President. We should be aiming at 
methods to expand telephone service in rural 
regions instead of passing regulations that 
will have the effect of cutting down the 
availability of such service. * * * In case of 
sickness or some other emergency, a tele- 
phone frequently makes the difference be- 
tween life and death. I do not believe the 
Congress should take any action that will 
place the telephone service in these sections 
beyond the reach of the average farm family. 
We do not have enough telephones on the 
farm today, Mr. President. I certainly don’t 
believe the Congress should take any action 
to make it still more difficult for the farmer 
to acquire such service. 

It is important to realize that if, as ex- 
pected, the application of the 75-cent mini- 
mum forces a sharp increase in rates and 
results in many subscribers dropping their 
telephones, it will mean unemployment 
among the very group that this bill is de- 
signed to benefit—that is, the telephone 
operators themselves. If several hundred 
present subscribers discount their service at 
each of the exchanges affected, it will mean 
that 1 or 2 or 3 of these operators will 
be laid off at these exchanges’ (CONGREs- 
SIONAL RECORD, vol. 95, pt. 9, p. 12489); and 

“Whereas Congress has now again raised 
the minimum hourly wage to $1 per hour 
effective March 1, 1956 further aggravating 
the situation and causing the impact to be 
even greater should the 750-station operator 
exemption be repealed; and 

“Whereas in many towns a telephone ex- 
change is the only business subject to the 
Wage-Hour Act because it is the only one 
doing interstate business. If the exchange 
loses its exemption and is compelled to pay 
a higher wage than the prevailing wage there 
will be a widespread dissatisfaction from 
subscribers, other employers, regulatory 
commissions, etc. As public utilities, rates 
of telephone companies are under strict 
public regulation; and 

“Whereas there is no surer way of putting 
small business out of business than by sub- 
jecting small business in every instance to 
legislative standards considered reasonable 
in large metropolitan areas: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the Minnesota Telephone As- 
sociation, Inc., in convention assembled this 
15th day of February 1956, That this docu- 
ment be served on each member of the Min- 
nesota congressional delegation and that 
they and the whole Congress be urged and 
requested to preserve the 750-station opera- 
tor exemption in the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. 

“Resolution adopted unanimously Febru- 
ary 15, 1956, by the 47th annual convention, 
Minnesota Telephone Association, Inc., held 
at the St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, Minn., Feb- 
ruary 13, 14, and 15, 1956. 


“Attest; 
“KEITH W. Voor, 
“Secretary-Treasurer.” 
REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 


By Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insalar Affairs; without amend- 
ment: 

H. R. 6461. A bill to amend section 73 (i) 
a Ss Hawaiian Organic Act (Rept. No. 

); 

H. R. 6463. A bill to ratify and confirm 
section 4539, Revised Laws of Hawaii 1945, 
section 1 (b), act 12, session laws of Hawaii 
1951, and the sales of public lands consum- 
mated pursuant to the terms of said statutes 
(Rept. No. 1696); 

H. R. 6807. A bill to authorize the amend- 
ment of certain patents of Government lands 
containing restrictions as to use of such 
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7 in the Territory of Hawaii (Rept. No. 
1697); 

H. R. 6808. A bill to amend section 73 (1) 
of the Hawaiian Organic Act (Rept. No. 
1698); and 

H. R. 6824. A bill to authorize the amend- 
ment of the restrictive covenant on land 
patent numbered 10,410, issued to Keoshi 
Matsunaga, his heirs or assigns, on July 20, 
1936, and covering lot 48 of Ponahawai house 
lots, situated in the county of Hawaii, Terri- 
tory of Hawali (Rept. No. 1699). 


— m 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. MURRAY: 

S. 3484. A bill to provide for the location 
of mining claims by geological, geochemical, 
and geophysical prospecting methods, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MURRAY (for himself, Mr. 
Case of South Dakota, Mr. GOLD- 
WATER, and Mr. MALONE): 

S. 3485. A bill to encourage the discovery, 
development, and production of columbium- 
tantalum bearing ores and concentrates in 
the United States, its Territories, and pos- 
sessions, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MURRAY (for himself, Mr. 
GOLDWATER, and Mr. MALONE) : 

S. 3486. A bill to encourage the discovery, 
development, and production of beryl in the 
United States, its Territories, and possessions, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey: 

S. 3487. A bill for the relief of Lucy Lin 
and her minor child, Peter Lin; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NEELY (by request) : 

S. 3488. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide recognition for meri- 
torious service by members of the police and 
fire departments of the District of Colum- 
bia,” approved March 4, 1929; and 

S. 3489. A bill to amend the acts known as 
the Life Insurance Act, approved June 19, 
1934, and the Fire and Casualty Act, approved 
October 9, 1940; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CHAVEZ: 

S. 3490. A bill to provide for transfer of 
title of certain lands to the Carlsbad Irriga- 
tion District, N. Mex.; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. ERVIN: 

S. 3491. A bill to authorize the conveyance 
of a certain tract of land in North Carolina 
to the city of Charlotte, N. C.; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

S. 3492. A bill for the relief of Ching-Sheng 
Shen and Lee-Ming Chow Shen; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. PASTORE: 

S. 3493. A bill for the relief of Lydia Anne 

Foote; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

S. 3494. A bill to prohibit certain unfair 
practices with respect to the cancellation of 
franchises held by automobile dealers and by 
radio and television broadcasting stations; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN (by request): 

S. 3495. A bill to amend section 753 of title 
28 of the United States Code to prescribe 
more fully the duties and obligations of offi- 
cial reporters appointed by district courts of 
the United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. J. Res. 157. Joint resolution authorizing 

the Federal Trade Commission to make an 
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investigation and study of the production, 
transportation, distribution, and sale of re- 
fined petroleum products; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY when 
he introduced the above joint resolution, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 


INVESTIGATION OF PRODUCTION, 
TRANSPORTATION, DISTRIBU- 
TION, AND SALE OF REFINED PE- 
TROLEUM PRODUCTS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
joint resolution authorizing the Federal 
Trade Commission to make an investiga- 
tion and study of the production, trans- 
portation, distribution and sale of re- 
fined petroleum products. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the joint resolution 
may be printed in the Recorp, as a part 
of my remarks. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The joint resolution will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred; and, 
without objection, the joint resolution 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 157) 
authorizing the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to make an investigation and study 
of the production, transportation, distri- 
bution, and sale of refined petroleum 
products, introduced by Mr. HUMPHREY, 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp as follows: 

Resolved, etc.;That the Federal Trade Com- 
mission is hereby authorized and directed to 
make a thorough investigation and study of 
the structure of the industry and of the cor- 
porate and commercial relationships and 
practices which affect the supply, produc- 
tion, transportation, distribution and sale 
of refined petroleum products including par- 
ticularly, gasoline, fuel oils and lubricating 
oils and report the facts, with any recom- 
mendations deemed appropriate, to the Con- 
gress of the United States; and 

That the investigation directed include 
ascertainment of the facts necessary to de- 
termine if there exist in the refined petro- 
leum products industry, practices and pol- 
icies which may violate any of the laws of 
the United States and whether practices and 
policies employed in the industry in the 
United States may have a tendency to re- 
strain competition or to create a monopoly 
at any industry level in any section of the 
country; and 

That the Federal Trade Commission shall 
specifically report as to any practices current 
in the industry which may adversely affect 
the public and small and independent re- 
finers and marketers of refined petroleum 
products; and 

That in order to avoid any unnecessary 
duplication of work already done by other 
agencies of the Government the Federal 
Trade Commission, for the purposes of this 
resolution is authorized to request any per- 
tinent information in the possession of, or 
loan of specially qualified personnel of, any 
other agency of the United States Govern- 
ment; and 

That the Federal Trade Commission shall 
from time to time and at intervals of not 
more than 6 months report to the Congress 
of the United States upon the progress of the 
investigation and study herein directed and 
shall within 18 months after the effective 
date of this resolution and the availability 
of appropriations, make a final report, with 
its recommendations, to the Congress of the 
United States; and 
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That there is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the Federal Trade Commission 
for carrying out the purposes of this resolu- 
tion the sum of $600,000. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. The purpose of 
this joint resolution is to empower the 
Federal Trade Commission to investi- 
gate competitive conditions existing in 
the oil industry. In more formal lan- 
guage, the joint resolution may be said 
to authorize and direct the Commission 
to make an investigation and study of 
the existing structure of the oil indus- 
try and of the corporate and commer- 
cial relationships which affect the sup- 
ply, production, transportation, distri- 
bution, and sale of refined petroleum 
products including particularly gasoline, 
fuel oils, and lubricating oils. 

By design, the scope of the investi- 
gation to be authorized is quite broad. 
To insure the success of the undertak- 
ing the Commission must be enabled 
to freely examine every relevant activ- 
ity of the industry. Accordingly, the 
Commission is expected to explore thor- 
oughly those industry marketing prac- 
tices having anticompetitive effects or 
which would otherwise violate Federal 
antitrust law.. In addition, it antic- 
ipated that the Commission in the 
course of its investigation will bring into 
proper focus any industry practices ad- 
versely affecting the interest of the pub- 
lic and the small and independent re- 
finers and marketers of petroleum prod- 
ucts. 

Recognition of the pressing need for 
an investigation of the oil industry is 
not, of course, being made now for the 
first time. On previous occasions, other 
Members of Congress have called for 
such an inquiry, the most recent being 
recommended in 1950 by Representative 
CLARENCE Cannon, of Missouri. The 
Federal Trade Commission has also been 
aware of the necessity for an investi- 
gation of the oil industry, at least since 
1939. In that year, the Commission 
submitted to the celebrated Temporary 
National Economic Committee a formal 
report entitled “A survey of Controver- 
sial Marketing Practices in the Petro- 
leum Products Retail Industry as Pre- 
sented to the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee.” The favorable at- 
titude of the Commission toward inves- 
tigating the oil industry was expressed 
in that report in these words: 

The data presented herewith constitute a 
survey of the character of questionable and 
perhaps illegal marketing practices, which 
allegedly permeate the entire retail market- 
ing structure of the petroleum industry. It 
is quite apparent that a proper solution of 
the various problems presented herewith 
cannot be made until a thorough and com- 
plete investigation has been made of the 
marketing practices in this industry, with 
particular relation to the marketing practices 
of the major oil companies. The report itself 
is illustrative of the iact that complaints 
have been lodged against every large mar- 
keter, group of marketers, and some retail 
associations. Some of these matters (those 
which seem most serious or oppressive) have 
been investigated by the Commission and 
corrective action taken in a number of in- 
stances. Other complaints have been re- 
ferred to the Department of Justice. The 
Commission has been unable to undertake 
a general investigation of the various prac- 
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tices for the reason that it has not had 
an appropriation sufficient to enable it to 
conduct such a comprehensive investigation 
and at the same time carry on the duties 
imposed upon it by law. 


Unfortunately for the small-business 
segment of the oil industry, the investi- 
gation so firmly urged by the Commis- 
sion in its report to the TNEC was never 
undertaken. 

Less than a month ago, during the final 
public testimony received by my Small 
Business Subcommittee on the New Jer- 
sey gasoline price war, John W. Gwynne, 
the Chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission, was asked whether com- 
petitive conditions in the oil industry to- 
day are as serious as in 1939 when the 
Commission made its report to the 
TNEC. The considered reply of the 
Chairman and his staff associates was 
that the industry’s competitive situation 
had not been improved appreciably over 
the past 17 years. Most importantly, the 
Commission representatives declared 
their willingness to launch as soon as 
possible an investigation such as that 
outlined by their agency back in 1939. 
Thus, it is now incumbent upon Congress 
to proceed expeditiously in providing the 
Commission with the appropriate au- 
thority and funds to be required for the 
investigation. 

Mr. President, this joint resolution is 
presented as a result of hearings which 
were held in the so-called gasoline price 
war problem, which related specifically 
to New Jersey, but also is to be found in 
other parts of the United States. 

I sincerely believe this investigation 
will be productive of good results. The 
hearings themselves were beneficial. In 
fact, many points of law were clarified 
in the hearings, as were rules of the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

I hope Congress will see fit to act 
promptly upon the joint resolution, and 
provide the necessary funds required for 
this inquiry. 

Mr. President, I also ask unanimous 
consent to have a statement which was 
prepared by the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr, SPARKMAN], chairman of the Senate 
Small Business Committee, supporting 
this resolution, printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR SPARKMAN 

I am happy to join my distinguished col- 
league, Senator Husert H. HUMPHREY, in 
sponsorship of his resolution authorizing the 
FTC to investigate competition conditions in 
the oil industry. While serving as chair- 
man of the Senate Small Business Commit- 
tee, I have become aware of many facts indi- 
cating that the Nation's gasoline retailers 
do not possess the true independence to 
which they are entitled as small-business 
men. 

When the Congress adopts this resolution, 
it will have taken an important step toward 
eliminating from the oil industry those prac- 
tices which prevent service-station dealers 
from achieving their rightful competitive 
position in the national economy. The hope 
that the proposed Commission investigation 
will raise 250,000 service-station operators 
to the rank of truly independent small-busi- 
ness men is more than sufficient justification 
for favoring the undertaking. 
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AMENDMENT OF CONSTITUTION 
RELATING TO ELECTION OF 
PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESI- 
DENT—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. LANGER submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 31) propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States providing for the 
election of President and Vice President, 
which were ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey submitted 
amendments, intended to be proposed 
by him, to the amendment proposed by 
Mr. DANIEL (for himself and other Sen- 
ators), to Senate Joint Resolution 31, 
supra, which were ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
him, to Senate Joint Resolution 31, su- 
pra, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself, Mr. 
LEHMAN, Mr. Murray, and Mr, NEUBER- 
GER) submitted an amendment, intended 
to be proposed by them, jointly, to Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 31, supra, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


RELIEF OF FARMERS FROM EXCISE 
TAX ON CERTAIN FUELS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a message 
from the House of Representatives an- 
nouncing its disagreement to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 8780) to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to relieve farmers 
from excise taxes in the case of gasoline 
and special fuels used on the farm for 
farming purposes, and requesting a con- 
ference with the Senate on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. BYRD. I move that the Senate 
insist upon its amendments, agree to the 
request of the House for a conference, 
and that the Chair appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Acting President pro tempore appointed 
Mr. BYRD, Mr. GEORGE, Mr. KERR, Mr. 
Martin of Pennsylvania, and Mr. CARL- 
son conferees on the part of the Senate. 


AMENDMENT OF MERCHANT 
MARINE ACT OF 1936 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives 
to the bill (S. 2286) to amend the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936 so as to pro- 
vide for the utilization of privately 
owned shipping services in connection 
with the transportation of privately 
owned motor vehicles of certain person- 
nel of the Department of Defense, which 
were to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert: 

That section 901 of the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936, as amended, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof a new subsection 
as follows: 

“(c) That notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, privately owned American ship- 
ping services may be utilized for the trans- 
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portation of motor vehicles owned by Goy- 
ernment personnel whenever transportation 
of such vehicles at Government expense is 
otherwise authorized by law.” 


And to amend the title so as to read: 
“An act to amend the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936 so as to provide for the uti- 
lization of privately owned shipping 
services in connection with the trans- 
portation of privately owned vehicles.” 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendments of the House, request a 
conference thereon with the House, and 
that the Chair appoint conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Acting President pro tempore appointed 
Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. PASTORE, Mr. DANIEL, 
Mr. BUTLER, and Mr. Durr conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


NOTICE OF CONSIDERATION OF 
NOMINATION OF SHELDON T. 
MILLS, OF OREGON, TO BE AM- 
BASSADOR TO AFGHANISTAN 


Mr, GEORGE. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, I desire to announce that the Sen- 
ate received today the nomination of 
Sheldon T. Mills, of Oregon, a Foreign 
Service officer of the class of career min- 
ister, to be Ambassador of the United 
States to Afghanistan, vice Angus Ward, 
resigned. This nomination will be con- 
sidered by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations at the expiration of 6 days. 


THE PRESIDENT'S MUTUAL 
SECURITY PROGRAM 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in the New York Times of this 
morning, Tuesday, March 20, there is an 
important editorial entitled “The Presi- 
dent’s Message,’ which comments on 
President Eisenhower’s mutual security 
program presented in his message of 
yesterday, 

One of the issues raised by the Presi- 
dent's message is the question of in- 
creased flexibility and continuity. The 
editorial comments on this point as 
follows: 

There is also opposition both to the in- 
creased flexibility and to the requested con- 
tinuity. But as the President points out, 
flexibility is needed to meet unexpected shifts 
in a rapidly changing world, continuity is 
essential to permit long-term planning for 
economic developments for which both local 
and world public and private capital must be 
mobilized. 


In connection with the mutual secu- 
rity program, which will soon be before 
the Senate, I feel that this editorial com- 
ment is important, and I ask unanimous 
consent that the entire editorial be in- 
serted in the body of the Recor» at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE 

Undeceived by the new Kremlin strategy, 
which repudiates Stalin in order to pursue 
Stalin’s policy of Communist expansion the 
more effectively, President Eisenhower sent 
a message to Congress yesterday proposing 
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a mutual security program designed to meet 
the new challenge. This program calls for 
an appropriation of $4,859,975,000 for mili- 
tary and economic assistance to free nations 
during the next fiscal year. There is a new 
emphasis both on flexibility and on continu- 
ity, to provide assurance that both we and 
the recipients will achieve the most for the 
money spent. 

Our mutual security program has helped 
to save most of the free world, to the great 
benefit of our own peace and security, not to 
mention our prosperity, and as the President 
says, we must not falter now. On the con- 
trary, we must expand our aid and above all 
improve our methods, to meet the more 
subtle and therefore more dangerous Krem- 
lin policy. 

Despite this obvious fact, the new pro- 
gram seems to be running into considerable 
congressional opposition, There is opposi- 
tion to the total amount, which, discounting 
previously authorized but unspent sums, is 
about $2 billion above the appropriations for 
the current fiscal year. But, as the Presi- 
dent explains, most of this additional money 
is needed to fill the pipelines now running 
empty, and the actual increase in expendi- 
tures will be less than $500 million, There is 
also opposition both to the increased flexi- 
bility and to the requested continuity. But 
as the President points out, flexibility is 
needed to meet unexpected shifts in a rap- 
idly changing world, continuity is essential 
to permit long-term planning for economic 
developments for which both local and world 
public and private capital must be mobilized. 

The congressional opponents of this pro- 
gram seem to believe that the Soviet threat 
is abating, and that therefore the time has 
come to cut down on what is miscalled “for- 
eign aid.” Any such thesis, however, is vig- 
orously rejected by the President. On the 
contrary, he warns that Soviet military 
might continues to cast an ominous shadow 
and that even if the Soviets have put aside 
for the moment aggression by force, they 
continue to pursue their fundamental objec- 
tive, which is to disrupt and in the end to 
dominate the free nations. It would there- 
fore be folly to relax. For that reason he 
still allocates the larger part of the total 
asked, or $3 billion, for military assistance 
to deter aggression, with more than half 
going to the Middle East and Asia, where 
the threat of aggression is most acute. The 
rest of the requested appropriation is as- 
signed to economic assistance, to meet the 
danger of Soviet economic penetration. 

Only a small part of the total here would 
go to Europe, which, except for Greece and 
Turkey, is enjoying unprecedented prosper- 
ity. Most of it would go to Asia, the Middle 
East, and Africa, now being bombarded by 
the Soviets with deceptive trade offers that 
can lead only to suicidal entanglements for 
the nations permitting themselves to be 
trapped. 

As Secretary Dulles has told the Asian na- 
tions on his present tour, our aid is not for 
our own aggrandizement and is not tied to 
military commitments, as the Soviets con- 
tend. It has only one purpose, defined again 
by the President. That purpose is to achieve 
an enduring peace with justice and freedom. 
The investment of only a little more than 
1 percent of our national product in the 
pursuit of this goal is an investment in our 
own security. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business, 
and take up the nomination on the exec- 
utive calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider executive 
business, 
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EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. If there be no reports of commit- 
tees, the clerk will state the nomination 
on the executive calendar. 


UNITED STATES CIRCUIT JUDGE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Stanley N. Barnes, of California, to be 
a United States Circuit Judge for the 
Ninth Circuit. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
President be notified forthwith of the 
nomination today confirmed. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the President 
will be notified forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have a brief announcement to 
make. Last evening, by unanimous con- 
sent, the Senate made Senate Joint 
Resolution 31, Calendar No. 364, a joint 
resolution proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution o? the United States 
providing for the election of President 
and Vice President, the unfinished busi- 
ness. It may be, if that measure in- 
volves lengthy discussion, consent of 
the Senate may be requested to set it 
aside, so that the Senate may consider 
other bills, particularly Order No. 1107, 
Senate bill 2577, a bill to define bank 
holding companies, control their future 
expansion, and require divestment of 
their nonbanking interests, as well as 
Order No. 629, Senate bill 636, a bill to 
revise the Federal election laws, to pre- 
vent corrupt practices in Federal elec- 
tions, and for other purposes, and cer- 
tain amendments and substitutes which 
may be offered to it. 

I do not state that the unfinished busi- 
ness will be set aside, but I should like 
all Senators to be on notice that there 
is a possibility the two measures I have 
mentioned will be considered either im- 
mediately following the disposition of 
the unfinished business or at some time 
when the unfinished business is before 
the Senate. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 


the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Beall Bridges 
Allott Bender Bush 
Anderson Bennett Byrd 
Barkley Bible Capehart 
Barrett Bricker Carlson 
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Case, N. J. Hump! Neuberger 
Case, S. Dak. Jackson O'Mahoney 
Chavez Jenner Pastore 
Clements Johnson, Tex. Payne 
Cotton Johnston, S. C. Potter 
Daniel Kefauver Purtell 
Dirksen Kennedy Robertson 
Douglas Kerr ussell 
Duff Knowland Saltonstall 
Dworshak Kuchel Schoeppel 
Eastland tt 
Ellender Langer Smathers 
Ervin Smith, Maine 
Flanders Long Smith, N. J. 

Magnuson Sparkman 
Fulbright Mansfield Stennis 
George Martin, Iowa Symington 
Goldwater Martin, Pa, Thurmond 
Gore McCarthy Thye 
Green McClellan Watkins 
Hayden McNamara Welker 
Hennings Millikin Wiley 
Hickenlooper Morse Williams 

Mundt Young 
Holland Murray 

Neely 


Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY] is absent on official business. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bur- 
LER] and the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Curtis] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Nevada IMr. 
Marone] is absent on official business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. A quorum is present. 


SENATOR LANGER’S ALLEGED PREJ- 
UDICE AGAINST THE SOUTH 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I hold 
in my hand a very interesting editorial 
published in a recent issue of a Mobile, 
Ala., newspaper. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the clerk may read it. The 
reading will require about 3 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the clerk may 
read. 

The legislative clerk read the_editorial, 
as follows: 


Nor QUALIFIED To HOLD PREJUDICE AGAINST 
SOUTH 


United States Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 
of North Dakota, claims the distinction of 
being the only person ever arrested in an 
English-speaking country for “filing an affi- 
davit of prejudice against a judge.” 

History is repeating itself, with variations, 
in the case of Senator LANGER and his 
prejudice. 

He exploded his prejudice against the South 
on the Senate floor one day this week. Said 
he: 

“On behalf of the Abraham Lincoln-Theo- 
dore Roosevelt-Robert La Follette, Sr.-George 
Norris faction of the Republican Party, I 
am authorized to say that we accept the 
challenge issued * * * by 19 Senators and 77 
Members of the House who issued a manifesto 
on the subject of the recent decision of 
the Supreme Court in the segregation-in- 
public-education cases.” 

We are not concerned with whether Sen- 
ator LANGER was qualified to hold prejudice 
against a judge, but we submit that he lacks 
qualifications to hold prejudice against the 
South. 

As proof, we offer this excerpt from the 
Encyclopedia Britannica: 

“The white population of North Dakota 
formed 98.5 percent of the total in 1940, as 
compared with 98.7 percent in 1930, practi- 
cally all the nonwhite population being In- 
dians.” 

This, of course, is a sharp contrast to the 
population structure in the South. 
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As one example of this contrast, we offer 
ore excerpt from the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica: 

“The white population of Alabama formed 
65.2 percent of the total in 1940, as compared 
with 64.3 percent in 1930, practically all the 
nonwhite population being Negro.” 

Another example of the contrast appears 
in this observation by the Britannica: 

“The white population of Mississippi 
formed 50.5 percent of the total in 1940, as 
compared with 49.7 percent in 1930, practic- 
ally all the nonwhite population being 
Negro.” 

If Senator Lancer will abandon the preju- 
dice he is not qualified to hold against the 
South and set himself up as an Indian ex- 
pert, we shall be glad to second the mo- 
tion, inasmuch as he was adopted by Sioux 
Indian tribes almost a quarter of a century 
ago and assigned the name of White Bear. 

Senator Lancer is a classic case in point of 
outsiders attempting to meddle in the 
South’s racial relations when they are no 
more qualified than a lost ball in a hay- 
stack to butt in and tell the white and 
3 5 people of this region how to run their 

airs, 


If the buttinskies had shown the good 
judgment to keep their troublemaking noses 
out of the South’s business from the start, 
the white and Negro people in Alabama 
and other Southern States would not be 
harassed as they are today. 

Briefiy stated, the racial problem in the 
South is the handiwork of intermeddlers. 

Representative ARMISTEAD L. SELDEN, JR., 
of the Sixth Alabama Congressional District, 
called attention over the TV from Washing- 
ton the other day to the harmonious racial 
situation that had grown up in the South 
before the integration agitators got busy. 

“In my State of Alabama, as in other sec- 
tions of the South,” Congressman SELDEN 
pointed out, “we have always operated under 
& segregated system. The Negro race, under 
that system, has made great progress—per- 
haps greater progress than any race any- 
where at any time in history. 

“This progress had been made with the 
help of the southern white people, and I 
am happy to say that at the same time racial 
strife and hatred had been reduced to a 
minimum.” 

An honest history will be compelled to 
record as a great American tragedy the fact 
that the buttinskies poked their meddling 
noses into the South’s racial affairs, 

Happily for both races, and to the everlast- 
ing credit of their good sense, the vast mass 
of the Negro people of the South and the 
vast mass of the white people of the South 
still choose the segregation which the in- 
termeddlers would destroy. 


SECRETARY McKAY AND CONSER- 
VATION 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, on 
March 10 a statement by Secretary of 
the Interior McKay on natural re- 
sources, published in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald, was included 
in the Recorp, I desire today to include 
in the Recorp the reply to that state- 
ment which I have sent to the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald. 

Reference has been made to Douglas 
McKay’s future ambitions, Mr. McKay 
may some day be a Member of this body, 
but I believe he will have to come here 
from some State other than Oregon. 
The people of Oregon believe in public 
power; Douglas McKay is one of the 
country’s leading foes of public power. 
The people of Oregon believe in con- 
servation; Douglas McKay has done his 
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best to wreck conservation in this 
country. 

Oregon’s ideal of a Republican Sen- 
ator was the late Charles L. McNary. 
Senator McNary fought for public-power 
projects in the Columbia Basin like 
Bonneville and Grand Coulee; Secretary 
McKay has used his high office to thwart 
public-power projects like Hells Canyon 
and John Day. Charles L. McNary and 
Douglas McKay were so far apart on 
conservation—considering McKay’s rec- 
ord as Secretary of the Interior—that 
they could not communicate by tele- 
graph. McNary sponsored the Clarke- 
McNary Act and other forestry conser- 
vation measures; McKay has promoted 
the Al Sarena timber giveaway, the oil- 
leasing on wildlife refuges, the attempt 
to invade our national park system. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my letter to the Washington 
Post and Times Herald of March <0, 
1956, in answer to that of Mr. McKay, 
may be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
to the editor was ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

SECRETARY McKay AND CONSERVATION 

Interior Secretary McKay’s lengthy de- 
fense in your March 10 issue of his 3-year 
role as chief liquidator of the Nation's natu- 
ral resources contains many distortions of 
history that should not go unchallenged. 

Mr. McKay said that “when I became Sec- 
retary I quickly concluded that protection 
of the parks was only part of the action that 
was necessary.” Apparently he thought park 
protection was only a very minor part be- 
cause his appointment as Secretary was fol- 
lowed by a 3-year battle by conservationists 
to prevent construction of the McKay-spon- 
sored Echo Park Dam in the Dinosaur Na- 
tional Monument. If this move, endorsed by 
McKay’s department, had been successful 
it would have been the open sesame for com- 
mercial invasion of the entire national parks 
system. 

Only after 3 years of tooth-and-fang fight - 
ing were such organizations as the National 
Parks Association, the Wilderness Society, 
Wildlife Management Institute, National 
Audubon Society, General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, American Nature Associa- 
tion, the Council of Conservationists, the 
Garden Club of America, and many others, 
ble to knock out Echo Park Dam from the 
upper Colorado project which McKay's De- 
partment sought to build. 

Mr. McKay implied that the larger 
staff and more adequate financing of the 
national park service program is one of the 
rewards of his administration. He failed 
to mention that the Park Service budget for 
the current fiscal year, authorized by the 
Democratic 84th Congress, represents an in- 
crease of over 40 percent above the funds au- 
thorized for such work by the Republican 
83d Congress. Also, he did not mention that 
the authorization is an increase over the 
recommendations in the administration 
budget. Why does McKay take credit for 
congressional action? 

In attempting to justify its Al Sarena de- 
cision, the Interior Department always re- 
turns to the sole defense that its action did 
not violate any law. Many of this adminis- 
tration’s giveaways have been accomplished 
by steps short of illegality. However, that is 
a curious defense for a decision, in the exer- 
cise of administrative discretion, which— 

1. Allowed a private assay 3,000 miles away 
from Oregon to set aside assays conducted in 
the West by the Forest Service and Bureau of 
Land Management. 
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2. Established a procedure that Dr. Rich- 
ard E. McArdle, Chief of the Forest Service, 
testified he had never encountered in 32 
years of Government service. 

3. Gave Al Sarena patents ostensibly to 
operate a mine, although in 2 years not a 
cupful of ore has been mined while the com- 
pany has logged more than 2 million board- 
feet of valuable fir and pine timber. 

Mr. McKay defends the administration's 
power partnership program with the state- 
ment that “the development of the power re- 
sources of the Snake River in the Hells Can- 
yon reach is going forward under private 
auspices.” But what of the 400,000 potential 
kilowatts and the 3 million acre-feet of flood- 
control storage lost at Hells Canyon by Sec- 
retary McKay's abject surrender of the Helis 
Canyon damsite to partial development by 
the Idaho Power Co? If McKay's policies 
had existed in the 1920's, when Washington 
Water Power Co., sought to build the little 
Kettle Falls plant in what was to be the 
Grand Coulee Reservoir pool, the largest 
power producer on earth would never have 
become a reality. 

Leading American conservationists have 
recognized the far-reaching effects of the 
give-away of the high damsite at Hells 
Canyon. Loss of storage for power and flood 
control at Hells Canyon has built up pres- 
sure to blockade the scenic Clearwater and 
Salmon Rivers in an effort to secure alter- 
native reservoir space. No fisheries, wild- 
life, or recreational values were at stake at 
Hells Canyon, but now the administration 
has asked for construction of dams in some 
of America’s finest scenic splendor and a 
major spawning area for migratory fish. 

I would like to cite a paragraph from the 
statement issued by the Citizens Committee 
on Natural Resources last month when it 
called for a reappraisal of McKay's action on 
Helis Canyon. Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, dis- 
tinguished biologist and chairman of the 
committee, said: 

“We are not concerned with the battle be- 
tween public versus private power interests. 
But it is apparent that reduction in reservoir 
capacity at the Hells Canyon site is forcing 
power and water interests to advocate high 
dams on the Clearwater River, where a dis- 
astrous effect on fish and wildlife resources of 
national importance will needlessly result.” 

Here we see the real meaning of the “give- 
away.” When less than the full potential is 
realized from a natural resource, a chain re- 
action is created which subtracts from the 
value of related resources. For that reason, 
it may be many years before the cumulative 
deficits from Mr. McKay's backward policies 
can be fully tabulated. 

RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senator from Oregon. 
WASHINGTON. 


KHRUSHCHEV-MALENKOV REPUDI- 
ATION OF STALIN 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a statement which I have 
prepared concerning the Khrushchev- 
Malenkov repudiation of Stalin. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT By SENATOR WILEY 


Mr. President, throughout the world 
there is speculation as to the real meaning 
behind the dramatic blasting of the Stalin 
myth—the Stalin legend—by Khrushchev, 
and to a lesser extent by Malenkov, by Soviet 
satellite bosses and others. 

I do not profess to be sure of knowing the 
genuine answer. But I do feel that these 


facts are relatively sure: 
(a) Khrushchev will no doubt try to use 
the new pattern of so-called collective 
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leadership as a further sales argument to 
the neutralist world and to other non-Com- 
munist areas. He will try to portray Red 
Russia's present regime as more reasonable, 
more attractive, more wholesome, more 
worthy of widespread support in the so- 
called zone of peace. 

As such, the latest Red propaganda tac- 
tics can prove exceedingly dangerous and 
beguiling to parts of the free world. 

(b) The description of Stalin as the mass 
murderer that he was confirms that every 
totalitarian regime is really built on clay 
which can crumble, except for the temporary 
“mortar and cement” of terror. 

The latest developments show the abiding 
weaknesses inside Red Russia—the tensions 
(which I had personally previously pointed 
up in original and revised editions of Sen- 
ate documents on Tension Inside the Soviet 
Union). 


SOME HOPE FOR GOOD OUT OF PRESENT 
DEVELOPMENTS 


Of course, if the denunciation of the arch- 
assassin Stalin serves ultimately to encour- 
age the prospect of peace in the world, we 
shall rejoice, 

If it helps in some way genuinely to 
lessen the tensions between Communist 
countries and the free world, this in itself 
will be a boon for humanity. 

The world would be delighted too if it 
augured some brighter tomorrow for the 
long-suffering Russian people themselves. 

“The old order changeth, giving way to the 
new.” 

REDS STILL BENT ON WORLD DOMINATION 

But let us not be hasty or premature or 
overoptimistic. “One swallow does not 
make a summer.” And one series of rela- 
tively frank speeches does not alter a funda- 
mental dictatorship. 

The Russian bear has not suddenly be- 
come domesticated. Let us remember that 
his teeth are as sharp as ever, his claws as 
dangerous, and his strength no less because 
he seems to amble amiably along the forest 
path to whatever goal he has in mind. 

If Russian history means anything (and 
it has been fairly consistent in its expan- 
sionist emphasis since the time of Peter the 
Great) we dare not assume that Khrushchev 
and company have suddenly lost their taste 
for power. They have not abandoned 
Russia's historic drive for warm-water ports, 
for a stranglehold on Poland, for dominance 
in the Balkans, for a greater hand in the 
exploitation of territories of other countries 
bordering Russia, nor have they lost their 
capacity to scheme and connive and conspire 
and plunge other peoples into wars, or to in- 
jure or demoralize others to serve their own 
expansionist aims. 

Nor, Mr. President, have they given the 
slightest indication that they are abandon- 
ing international communism and interna- 
tional espionage as weapons of penetration 
useful in the furtherance of Russia’s im- 
perialistic ambitions, 

Their leaders openly admit that they are 
still wedded to Marxist communism. They 
say they have no intention of dropping it as 
the basis of their social system nor as a 
means to their end of world domination. 


KEEP FREE WORLD STRONG BY MUTUAL SECURITY 

Only the future can disclose the extent to 
which they will be forced as time goes on, fur- 
ther to modify this system or perhaps some- 
day to give up this goal. It is a goal which we 
can be sure they will never reach, so long as 
we remain strong and maintain our friend- 
ships overseas, as we shall. 

To maintain such free world strength will 
require sympathetic consideration of the 
President’s mutual security proposals of yes- 
terday, although certainly many contro- 
versial points therein will have to be resolved. 

Russia today is changing. It is on the 
brink indeed of vastly accelerated changes. 
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The old Bolsheviks are dying off. Stalin 
slaughtered many of them. The attrition of 
time will take care of the others. A new 
generation is rising. From it will come the 
leaders of tomorrow, leaders in whom a strong 
seed of doubt has now been planted against 
the infallibility of Soviet leadership. 

It may be that competition with the free 
world will further force modifications yet to 
be expected. Certainly we have every evi- 
dence, thus far, that our own system of free 
enterprise is infinitely superior in every way 
to the system of forced labor and planned 
economy to which the U. S. S. R. is still un- 
fortunately committed. 

SUPERIORITY OF FREE WORLD 

Here in the free world, as men work at 
the things they like most to do, and which 
bring them more of the rewards they seek 
in life than any other system thus far devised 
by man, our people enjoy more of liberty, 
more of happiness, more of the spiritual 
things of life, more of opportunity for ad- 
vancement, and greater economic advan- 
tages than the Russian people can ever pos- 
sibly realize under communism—collective 
leadership or not. 

We know that no man or group of men 
can ever be wise enough, Mr. President, to 
plan every detail of the lives of the 200 mil- 
lion peoples of diverse origins and languages 
and habits that make up the U. S. S. R. 

Nor, as these millions become educated 
and are permitted to learn more of the world 
in which they live, will they be long content 
to remain subject to the whims and ambi- 
tions and terroristic tactics of the dictators 
at the top, whether called Stalin or Khru- 
shchey or by some other name. 

So though we must be vigilantly on guard, 
we can hope that the changes we are witness- 
ing in Russia today may somehow be the 

g of better things; of more reason- 
able action—not just on the surface, but 
genuinely—perhaps the beginnings of sound- 
er judgments by the leaders in the Kremlin, 
and of increased intercommunication with 
the rest of the world. 

Perhaps the Iron Curtain, as we have 
known it, has outlived its usefulness in 
concealing Russia’s weaknesses and prepara- 
tion for war. 

The Soviet leaders know that we know 
what these sources of weakness are. So, too, 
we know the sources of Mother Russia’s 
strength—the strength of a great and virile 
and hard-working people who—like men and 
women everywhere—want all they can get of 
the better things of life. Being realists, they 
know, too, that war in the jet-atomic age 
cannot possibly pay off. And so we may 
hope that there will be no war, particularly 
no war of major magnitude in the foresee- 
able future, 


WISDOM OF PRESIDENT EISENHOWER AND 


SECRETARY DULLES 


Meanwhile, whatever the future may hold, 
we have peace today. 

We have peace, thanks to the great and 
wise leadership of Dwight D. Eisenhower and 
the able implementation by Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles. Incidentally, we 
see anew the wisdom of Secretary Dulles in 
perceiving the impact on Red Russia of 
American diplomatic successes and the im- 
pact of our spiritual strength brought to 
bear against her. 

MEN OF GOOD WILL CAN RESOLVE CONFLICTS 

Meanwhile, too, we are, of course, living 
in a new revolutionary age. The whole 


world is changing. Colonialism is forced to 
give way to nationalism, because it failed 


to give colonial peoples what they wanted 


and what they think they can get through 
their own efforts and under their own sys- 
tems of self-rule. 

New forces are arising. Ancient civiliza- 
tions are for a renaissance under 
the impact of rapid communication and the 
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availability of modern tools and methods 
with which to build for the future. 

There are obviously conflicts in many 
areas of the world. There are problems ey- 
erywhere—even in our own country. 

But there are definitely no conflicts and 
no problems, Mr. President, that cannot be 
resolved by men of good will. 

Let us pray that they will be resolved—in 
Russia, in the Middle East, in Africa, in 
Asia—in such an atmosphere. They cannot 
be solved by war. They can be and must be 
worked out in peace—not the phony peace 
of a Soviet graveyard zone, but the living 
peace of free men. 

This is the great lesson we all have to 
learn today. And this must be our message 
to the world. 

This is the essence of our partnership 
with the free peoples of the world. Human- 
ity, helpfulness, regard for the rights of oth- 
ers, and the sharing of ideas as well as of 
our great abundance: These are the roads to 
peace. And peace, in turn, points the way 
to happiness and the security that all men 
seek. 


RED BEASTS STILL ON PROWL 


The death of the Stalin myth may con- 
tribute to this goal. But the Communist 
leopard has not changed its spots. And in 
the jungle of world communism, the hungry 
Soviet bear is still on the prowl for the 
weak and the unwary. 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
MONUMENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the present considera- 
tion of Calendar No. 1718, II. R 6904, to 
provide for the establishment of the 
Booker T. Washington National Monu- 
ment. The bill has been cleared on both 
sides of the aisle. The dedication cere- 
mony has been set for early in April, and 
we would like to get action on it 
promptly. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The secretary will state the bill by 
title for the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
6904) to provide for the establishment of 
the Booker T. Washington National 
Monument. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the unani- 
mous-consent request of the Senator 
from Texas? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the purpose of H. R. 6904 is to es- 
tablish the Booker T. Washington Na- 
tional Monument. This monument 
would be a public national memorial for 
Booker T. Washington, often referred to 
as the Moses of his race, and the only 
American who has ever made the long 
journey from a slave cabin to the Hall of 
Fame. It would serve not only as a rec- 
ognition of his great contributions to 
America, but also as an inspiration to 
present and future generations of 
Americans. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
committee report accompanying H. R. 
6904 printed in the Recorp at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the report 
(No. 1692) was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

The Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
6904) to provide for the establishment of 
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the Booker T. Washington National Monu- 
ment, having considered the same, report 
favorably thereon without amendment and 
recommend that the bill do pass. 

The committee concurs in the excellent 
report submitted in connection with this 
bill by the committee of the House of 
Representatives the pertinent portions of 
which are set forth below. 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of H. R. 6904 is to establish the 
Booker T. Washington National Monument. 
This monument would be a public national 
memorial to Booker Taliaferro Washington 
(1856-1915), often referred to as the Moses 
of his race and the only American who has 
ever made the long journey from a slave 
cabin to the Hall of Fame. It would serve 
not only in recognition of his great contri- 
butions to America but also as an inspira- 
tion to present and future generations of 
Americans. 

The site of the proposed national monu- 
ment would be the old plantation in Frank- 
lin County, Va., where Booker T. Washington 
was born a slave and where he spent his 
early boyhood days until freed from slavery 
by the Emancipation Proclamation. 

The measure, if enacted, would require the 
Secretary of the Interior to maintain and 
preserve the monument ina “* * + suitable 
and enduring manner which, in his judg- 
ment, will provide for the benefit and en- 
joyment of the people of the United States.” 
The Secretary would be authorized to estab- 
lish on the monument grounds a museum of 
relics and records of Booker T. Washington 
and for other articles of national and pa- 
triotic interest; to provide for public parks 
and recreational areas, construct roads, and 
mark with monuments, tablets, or other- 
wise, points of interest within the bound- 
aries of the monument. 

The bill would authorize an appropriation 
of $200,000 for such purpose. 

EXPLANATION OF THE BILL 

The establishment of the Booker T. Wash- 
ington National Monument at his birthplace 
in Franklin County, Va., would be of great 
national significance to millions of Ameri- 
cans. The committee notes that a few years 
ago a national monument was created at 
the birthplace of George Washington Carver, 
who served under Booker T. Washington at 
Tuskegee Institute and who also won the 
acclaim of the American people for the great 
contributions he made to his country. 

The integrity of the site of the birthplace 
and early boyhood of Booker T. Washington 
is beyond question; the site is available; it 
is easily accessible to many millions of Amer- 
icans; and it is readily adaptable to the de- 
velopment of a living monument which 
would inspire those who would walk within 
its boundaries. 

National significance 

Booker T. Washington dedicated his life 
to teaching millions of people the glory and 
dignity of work well done; to creating and 
sponsoring programs for the progress of his 
people; and to furthering national move- 
ments for public health, social welfare, and 
interracial and intersectional harmony. It 
is said of him that “He lifted the veil of 
ignorance from his people and pointed the 
way to progress through education and in- 
dustry.” Dr. Charles Eliot, president of Har- 
vard University, summed up the character of 
Booker T. Washington in these words: 
“Teacher, wise helper of his race, a good serv- 
ant of God and his country.” 

Booker T. Washington's life and work was 
monumental. He left a deep imprint on life 
in America and his influence will be felt far 
into posterity. A national monument to 
Booker T. Washington at his birthplace in 
Virginia would be a deserved and fitting 
tribute to his accomplishments and his 
teachings. 
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Integrity of the site 


Booker T. Washington was born in a slave 
cabin April 5, 1856, on the plantation of 
James S. Burroughs, his owner prior to eman- 
cipation. He lived on this plantation until 
he was emancipated in April 1865. 

A few years ago a log cabin, reconstructed 
in secordance with plans prepared by the 
Virginia Fine Arts Commission, was placed 
on the foundations of the cabin in which 
Booker T. Washington lived. It is said that 
other slave quarters can be located by the 
foundations of the cabins. A description of 
this cabin and life on the plantation is given 
by Booker T. Washington in his autobiogra- 
phy, Up From Slavery. 

The Burroughs family house was destroyed 
by fire in 1951. The foundations remain. 

An old cemetery of the Burroughs family 
is on the site. It is said to contain the grave 

oft “Marse Billy,” one of Booker T. Washing- 
ton's young masters who was killed in the 
Civil War and whom he mentions in his book, 
Up From Slavery. 

Also on the plantation site is the Booker 
T. Washington Birthplace Post Office, estab- 
lished in 1948. 


Availability of the site 


The central portion of the plantation tract, 
on which are located the reconstructed birth- 
place cabin, foundations of other slave quar- 
ters, and the Burroughs house, and the cem- 
etery, contains 165 acres. A modern, 2-story 
brick building, said to have cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $40,000, a 2-story frame dwelling, 
and a converted old barn (Tuck Industrial 
Hall) are on this plantation tract. A two- 
lane driveway, constructed with funds appro- 
priated by the State of Virginia, provides 
access to the site. 

The plantation tract described above is 

owned by the Booker T. Washington Na- 
tional Monument Foundation, a nonprofit 
corporation chartered and existing under 
the laws of the Commonwealth of Virginia. 
This foundation, in furtherance of tts aims 
to obtain a national monument to Booker 

T. Washington at his birthplace in Virginia, 
has indicated its complete willingness to 
convey all its title and interest in the plan- 
tation tract and buildings and improvements 
thereon as described above on payment of 
the outstanding indebtedness against the 
property, which amounts to approximately 
$17,000. 

It is reported that the Commonwealth of 
Virginia, as an indication of its pride in 
the accomplishments of Booker T. Washing- 
ton, has included the sum of $17,000 in 
its budget for 1956 for the purpose of pur- 
chasing the plantation tract described above 
with the intent of presenting the birth- 
place site to the United States Government 
for the establishment of a Booker T. Wash- 
ington National Monument to serve as a 
symbol of the opportunities which America 
offers to all its people. The committee com- 
mends the Commonwealth of Virginia for 
this splendid gesture. 


Accessibility of the site 


The birthplace of Booker T. Washington 
in Pranklin County, Va., is near the center 
of one of the most populous sections of the 
country. It is estimated that more than 
100 million people in 23 States live within 
750 miles of his birthplace and that more 
than 87 million live within a 500-mile ra- 
dius. It is estimated that approximately 
$2 million tourists visit the many points of 
interest in Virginia annually. 

Booker T. Washington's birthplace is 225 
miles from Washington, D. C., 165 miles from 
Richmond, 53 miles from Lynchburg, and 
16 miles from Rocky Mount, Va. It is a 
short distance from the Shenandoah Val- 
ley and only 43 miles from the Skyline Drive 
of the Blue Ridge Parkway by way of the 
Booker T. Washington Memorial Highway 
which passes by his birthplace. 
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The committee feels that placing the 
Booker T, Washington National Monument 
at his birthplace in Franklin County, Va., 
would make it accessible to the largest pos- 
sible number of our own citizens and vis- 
itors from foreign lands. 

Adaptadilit of the site to development 

The plantation on which Booker T. Wash- 
ington was born and spent the first 9 years 
of his life is In an agrcultural area in the 
foothills of the Blue Ridge Mountains of 
Virginia. The whole area is said to be 
practically in the same condition as it was 
when Booker T. Washington left it and 
went to Malden, W. Va. 

“A most fitting monument to Booker T. 
Washington—one that would be highly 
adaptable to the site of his birth and early 
boyhood days, as well as one which would 
provide the greatest human interest and in- 
spirational values—would be one which 
would include a restoration of the original 
plantation setting to depict his humble be- 
ginnings, together with a museum that would 
record the progress of the Negro in America 
from the time of his coming to these shores 
as a slave, with exhibits of the achievements 
of the race in industry, commerce, education, 
the arts, sciences, and literature, and in 
other fields of endeavor, thus preserving for 
posterity the evidence of the contributions 
of his race to the history and development 
of our country. The committee notes that 
this type of monument to Booker T. Wash- 
ington, located at his birthplace, probably 
would come closer than anyt else to 
filling a real need long felt in the hearts of 
millions of Americans and so eloquently ex- 
pressed by Booker T. Washington in 1899 
when he wrote in his book, The Future of 
the American Negro: 

“I wish to say that it [my race] may have 
reasonable pride in all that is honorable to 
its history * * *. We have reached a period 
when educated Negroes should give more at- 
tention to the history of their race, and in 
collecting in some museum the relics that 
mark its progress. It is true of all races of 
culture and refinement and civilization that 
they have gathered in some place, the relics 
which mark the progress of their civilization, 
which show how they have lived from period 
to period. We should have so much pride 
that we would spend more time in looking 
into the history of the race * * * in per- 
petuating in some durable form its achieve- 
ments, so that from year to year, instead of 
looking back with regret, we can point to our 
children the rough path through which we 
grew strong and great.” 

The committee concludes that no site 
other than his birthplace in the foothills of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains of Virginia would 
be as adaptable to an appropriate national 
monument to Booker T. Washington. 


SUPPORT FOR R. R. 6904 


The committee calls attention to various 
groups and individuals supporting this legis- 
lation as follows: 

The American Teachers Association, with 
its 20,000 members who are representative of 
the 75,000 teachers who instruct and admin- 
ister the affairs in all Negro schools through- 
out the country. 

The National Baptist Convention of Amer- 
ica with more than 2 million members. 

The National Baptist Convention, U. S. A., 
Inc., with more than 4,500,000 members, 

The Improved Benevolent and Protective 
Order of the Elks of the World, with more 
than 500,000 members. 

Booker T. Washington National Monument 
Foundation, Sidney J. Phillips, president; 
George S. Schuyler, editor, Pittsburgh Cour- 
ier; G. Lake Ines, retired secretary, Tuskegee 


Institute (45 years of his life identified with © 


Booker T. Washington and Tuskegee Insti- 
tute). 
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In addition to the above, letters received by 
the Booker T. Washington National Monu- 
ment Foundation from about three-fourths 
of the Members of Congress indicate that the 
majority are in favor of this legislation, 
while others were noncommittal at the time 
of writing. 

DEPARTMENTAL REPORT 


The Department of the Interior has sub- 
mitted an adverse report on the bill. In this 
instanee, the Department has chosen to fol- 
low the recommendation of the Advisory 
Board on National Parks, Historic Sites, 
Buildings, and Monuments. 

The Advisory Board feels that “while 
Booker T. Washington, the man, is an impres- 
sive national figure, the birth site is not 
equally impressive.” The Department re- 
ports that the Board feels “* * * that the 
achievements of Booker T. Washintgon are 
worthy of national recognition and should 
be appropriately memorialized.” In its view, 
“the place of such memorialization is at 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama.” 

The committee feels that the National Park 
Service has shown little interest in establish- 
ing a national monument to Booker T. Wash- 
ington, whether at his birthplace, at Tuske- 
gee Institute, or elsewhere. The only wit- 
ness sent by the Park Service to testify at the 
hearings affirmed that the Service had made 
no plans for the establishment of a national 
monument to Booker T. Washington. 

The committee also feels that the Advisory 
Board lost sight of fundamental human 
values in arriving at its conclusions. Beyond 
this, the Board’s reluctance to consider birth- 
place sites because “* * * today more and 
more persons are born in hospitals, they are 
not born in homes,” as reported by the his- 
torian for the National Park Service, is less 
than persuasive, if germane. 

During the hearings on the bill, it was 
pointed out by Dr. G. Lake Ines, who spent 
45 years at Tuskegee Institute, that “As a 
memorial, Tuskegee Institute is complete in 
itseM. No single monument or building on 
that campus could add anything to the 
glory of that achievement. Rather, it would 
be dwarfed by the magnitude of his own cre- 
ation.” 

It is pointed out that the work and influ- 
ence of Booker T. Washington was not ceon- 
fined to the school which he established in 
Alabama, He traveled extensively in all parts 
of the country in his endeavors and served 
his country at large. 

Attention also is called to the fact that 
Tuskegee Institute is a private institution di- 
rectly serving the educational needs of a few. 
Whether or not millions of Americans lack- 
ing the advantages of an adequate educa- 
tion would be reluctant to journey to the 
campus of an educational institution of 
higher learning where they might feel out of 
place, is a further consideration. 

In view of the above, the committee is 
compelled to disagree with the conclusions of 
the Department of the Interior and the Ad- 
visory Board. 

The recommendations of Booker T. Wash- 
ington, as quoted in the foregoing under the 
heading “Adaptability of the site to develop- 
ment,” brings to mind the phrase that a 
man’s achievements are to be measured not 
so much by the heights to which he has at- 
tained, as by the depths from which he came. 
‘The committee feels that no other place in 
America could so well provide the base for 
that measurement in the case of Booker T. 
Washington than the place where he was 
born and lived in the days of his early 
childhood. 

The committee urges the enactment of 
H. R. 6904. It is hoped that this legisla- 
tion establishing the Booker T. Washington 
National Monument at his birthplace in 
Franklin County, Va., will be enacted in 
time for the celebration of the 100th anni- 
versary of the birth of Booker T. Washington. 
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The Department's report is set forth fol- 
lowing: 

UNITED STATES 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C. February 2, 1956. 
Hon. CLAIR ENGLE, 

Chairman, Committee on Interior and 
Insular Afairs, House of Representa- 
tatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. ENGLE: Your committee has 
requested a report on H. R. 6904, a bill to 
provide for the establishment of the Booker 
T. Washington National Monument. This 
proposed legislation would authorize the 
Secretary of the Interiór to acquire the prop- 
erty located at Booker Washington Birth- 
place, Virginia, as a public national memorial 
to Booker: T. Washington, noted Negro edu- 
cator and apostle of good will. The proposed 
area would constitute the Booker T. Wash- 
ington National Monument. The bill would 
authorize the appropriation of not to exceed 
$200,000 for purposes thereof. 1 

We recommend that H. R. 6904 be not 
enacted. 

The Booker T. Washington Birthplace Me- 
morial is located in Franklin County, Va., 16 
miles northeast of Rocky Mount. The 537.2- 
acre tract constituting the memorial consists 
of the plantation of Booker’s owner prior to 
emancipation, James S. Burroughs (a central 
207-acre tract, the eastern boundary of 
which cannot. today be determined with 
exactitude), and land adjoining north and 
south of State Highway 122. On the planta- 
tion tract, there are, principally, a recon- 
structed birthplace cabin, 1 modern brick 2- 
story building serving as post office and ad- 
ministration center, the foundation of an- 
other building, a converted old barn (Tuck 
Industrial Hall), and a 2-story frame dwell- 
ing used as a residence for the president of 
the memorial. 

There can be very little doubt that the 
central part of the birthplace memorial prop- 
erty is the birth site and early childhood 
home of Booker T. Washington, American 
educator and Negro leader. According to 
the Burroughs family Bible, Booker T. Wash- 
ington was born (presumably on the planta- 
tion) April 5, 1856. On this site in Franklin 
County, Booker lived with his mother until 
emancipated in April 1865. He did not re- 
turn until 1908, when, sentimentally, he 
sought out his birthplace. 

As is well known, Booker T. Washington 
was the founder of the Tuskegee Normal and 
Industrial Institute and achieved interna- 
tional fame as. a Negro leader, educator, 
speaker, and writer. At the time of his death 
in 1915, he was one of the best known Negro 
leaders in America. 

This proposed legislation has been consid- 
ered by the Advisory Board on National 
Parks, Historic Sites, Buildings, and Monu- 
ments, which Board was established by the 
Congress to render advice in matters of this 
kind. The Advisory Board has considered 
this matter on two separate occasions. Fol- 
lowing its first meeting on the subject, 
which was held on March 22, 1954, the Board 
approved the following resolution: 

“The Advisory Board on National Parks, 
Historic Sites, Buildings, and Monuments 
having considered the proposal that the 
Booker T. Washington birthplace be in- 
cluded in the national park system, resolves 
that while Booker T. Washington, the man, 
is an impressive national figure, the birth 
site is not equally impressive, since it is 
largely devoid of original structures or object 
remains associated with him. It is also lack- 
ing in outstanding potentialities for recrea- 
tional development were the area to be 
included in the national park system on 
recreational grounds. ‘The Board greatly ap- 
preciates the value of the work that the 
Booker T. Washington Memorial is doing and 
commends it for preserving a spot which was 
dear to Booker T. Washington.” 
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At a subsequent meeting, held on Septem- 
ber 7-9, 1955, the Board reaffirmed its earlier 
view that the achievements of Booker T. 
Washington are worthy of national recogni- 
tion and should be appropriately memorial- 
ized. The Board stated, however, its view 
that the place for such memorialization is 
at Tuskegee Institute, Ala., where he made 
his greatest contributions to American life. 
The Board concluded that, since none of the 
original buildings remained at the birth- 
place, no expenditure of Federal funds was 
justified at that site. 

In the circumstances, we conclude that, 
based upon the several recommendations of 
the Board and other information of record, 
the Booker T. Washington birthplace site 
does not measure up to the criteria or stand- 
ards that have been adopted for the purpose 
of determining whether historic landmarks, 
structures, or other objects of historic or 
scientific interest warrant recognition as na- 
tional monuments. It is felt also that the 
area lacks the-scenic and topographic appeal 
of a recreational park. Because of its re- 
moteness from urban areas, its potentiality 
as a day-use recreational area is limited. It 
follows that this site does not qualify for ad- 
mission to the national park system. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised 
that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Westey A. DFwanr, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


CHRONOLOGY OF EVENTS IN THE LIFE OF BOOKER 
T. WASHINGTON 

A condensed record of certain important 
events and accomplishments in the life of 
Booker T. Washington is set forth below. 
The significance of many of these far-reach- 
ing events and accomplishments are not con- 
veyed by their titles. 


Condensed record of some events and accom- 
plishments in the life of Booker T. Wash- 
ington, from a chronoloy filed with the 
committee 
Born a slave on the James Burroughs plan- 

tation, April 5, 1856, in Franklin County, Va. 

Moved with mother Jane Ferguson, brother 
John, and sister Amanda to new home in 
Malden, W. Va., in 1865, after being freed 
from slavery. 

Worked as houseboy in the family of Mrs. 
Viola Ruffner, wife of Gen. Lewis Ruffner, 
at $6 per month. 

Gained entrance to Hampton Institute in 
1872 by cleaning a room which he swept and 
‘dusted three times as his examination, Miss 
Mackie, the lady principal, inspected his work 
with a white handkerchief to reveal any dust 
or dirt. Graduated from Hampton Institute 
in 1875. 

Accepted invitation to principalship of a 
proposed training school for Negro teachers 
at Tuskegee, June 15, 1881, authorized by 
State Legislature of Alabama with appropria- 
tion of $2,000 for salaries. Opened Tuskegee 
Normal School July 4 with 30 students in 
Butler's Chapel, A. M. E. Z. Church, which 
has since grown to become the most famous 
school for Negroes in the world. 

In 1890, organized Annual Farmers’ Con- 
ference which helps to raise the standards of 
rural life in the South, 

Pleaded with a congressional committee 
for a large Federal grant-in-aid in support 
of the Atlantic Cotton States Exposition held 
in 1895. 

Delivered famous Atlanta Exposition Ad- 
dress, 1895, which was the first of many 
notable speeches such as: Peace Jubilee in 
Chicago; Jamestown Exposition in 1907; 
Fourth American Peace Congress, 1913; Na- 
tional Educational Association, and many 
others. 

He was the recipient of many honorary 
degrees from such outstanding institutions 
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as Harvard University, Dartmouth College, 
Wilberforce and Howard University. 

Invited Dr. George Washington Carver to 
join agricultural staff at Tuskegee in 1896. 

Wrote over 40 books, among them Up From 
Slavery, an autobiography, in 1900, which 
has become world famous. His other works 
dealt with the school and his activities in 
behalf of people. 

Organized the Anna T. Jeanes Foundation 
in 1907 in cooperation with Dr. H. O. Frissell 
of Hampton Institute. 

Interested the United States Government 
in Liberia and was appointed to United 
States commission by President Theodore 
Roosevelt, 

Cooperated with Mr. John D. Rockefeller in 
the establishment of the General Education 
Board in 1910. 

Cooperated in the establishment of the 

Phelps-Stokes Fund and Carnegie Founda- 
tion in 1911. 
. Influenced the establishment of first 
Rosenwald School built at Notasulga, Ala., 
which finally grew to 5,000 schools in 1,000 
counties in the South at a cost of $21 mil- 
lion, employing 1,500 teachers, with student 
bodies of 750,000 annually. 

In 1900 founded National Negro Business 
League. 
teen National Negro Health Week in 

Established Baldwin Farms colony in Ma- 
con County, Ala., in 1914. 

Last public address was before the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association and National 
Council on Congregational Churches in New 
Haven, Conn., in 1915. 

Gave last Sunday evening talk to teachers 
and students in the institute chapel October 
17, 1915, his subject, Team Work. He died 
November 14, 1915, at Tuskegee Institute and 
is buried on the campus, 

CONCLUSION 

Past Congresses or past Executive orders 
have brought into being more than 180 units 
of the National Park Service. 

The coming into being of national park, 
national monument, national historic sites, 
and related Park Service units assumes exist- 
ence of what might be called a “yardstick of 
eligibility” of the physical area thus set aside. 

Similarly, the committee believes that the 
individuals or groups of individuals com- 
memorated through bringing into being nu- 
merous national park units for that purpose 
assumes application of a “yardstick of great- 
ness.” 

Having in mind these two assumptions, and 
notwithstanding the position of the Na- 
tional Park Service and its Advisory Board, 
the committee has concluded that Booker T. 
Washington, the man, measures up fully to 
any yardstick of greatness which might be 
applied. The Booker T. Washington birth- 
place, as a physical area so intimately asso- 
ciated with the man, qualifies when meas- 
ured by our historic yardstick of eligibility. 

While this committee concurs in the con- 
clusions reached by the House committee, we 
wish here to set forth a special conclusion. 
It is the unanimous feeling of the commit- 
tee that every effort should be made by the 
National Park Service to develop newly 
created monuments and memorials in a man- 
ner that will entail no excessive annual 
maintenance costs. The committee suggests, 
therefore, that in developing the Booker T. 
Washington National Monument, the Na- 
tional Park Service attempt to concentrate 
its efforts in this particular area to a fitting 
treatment of the central features of the tract 
to be donated by the State of Virginia, rather 
than attempt to reconstruct the original 
plantation theme by fully developing the en- 
tire tract. The willingness of the National 
Park Service to follow this suggestion of 
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the committee’s is expressed in the com- 
munication set forth below: 

UNITED States DEPARTMENT 

OF THE INTERIOR, 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., March 16, 1956. 
Hon. James E. MURRAY, 

Chairman, Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator Murray: Director Wirth 
has asked me to reply to your letter of March 
14, concerning H. R. 6904, to establish the 
Booker T. Washington National Monument. 
It is our understanding that statements were 
made during hearings on the bill that the 
central portion of the lands, amounting to 
about 165 acres, would be donated to the 
Government by the State of Virginia, and 
your letter confirms this, We are of the 
opinion that this acreage, and perhaps even 
less, would be adequate for a proper develop- 
ment. We believe that this area can be ap- 
propriately treated to commemorate the 
achievements of Booker T. Washington with- 
out reconstructing the plantation setting 
with all of its buildings, fields, and appurte- 
nances, and the expensive maintenance that 
such construction and program would entail. 

If the essential lands are to be donated, as 
you state, the $200,000 authorized by the bill 
would appear to be adequate to provide a 
fitting memorial treatment in the central 
portion and, at the same time, provide the 
basic facilities meeded by visitors to the 
memorial area. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. T. Scoren, Acting Director. 


The committee also considered a compan- 
ion measure, S. 2553, which was introduced 
by Senator THYE., Reports received on that 
bill from the Department of the Interior and 
the Bureau of the Budget are set forth below 
and made a part of this report: A 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., February 2, 1956. 
Hon. James E. MURRAY, 

Chairman, Committee on Interior and 
Insular Afairs, United States 
Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR Murray: Your commit- 
tee has requested a report on S. 2553, a bill to 
provide for the establishment of the Booker 
T. Washington National Monument. This 
proposed legislation would authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to acquire the prop- 
erty located at Booker Washington Birth- 
place, Virginia, as a public national memo- 
rial to Booker T. Washington, noted Negro 
educator and apostle of good will. The pro- 
posed area would constitute the Booker T. 
Washington National Monument. The bill 
would authorize the appropriation of not to 
exceed $200,000 for purposes thereof. 

We recommend that S. 2553 be not en- 
acted, 

The Booker T. Washington Birthplace Me- 
morial is located in Franklin County, Va., 16 
miles northeast of Rocky Mount. The 537.2- 
acre tract constituting the memorial con- 
sists of the plantation of Booker’s owner 
prior to emancipation, James S. Bur- 
roughs (a central 207-acre tract, the eastern 
boundary of which cannot today be deter- 
mined with exactitude), and land adjoining 
north and south of State Highway 122. On 
the plantation tract there are principally a 
reconstructed birthplace cabin, 1 modern 
brick 2-story building serving as post office 
and administration center, the foundation of 
another building, a converted old barn (Tuck 
Industrial Hall), and a 2-story frame dwell- 
ing used as a residence for the president of 
the memorial. 

There can be very little doubt that the 
central part of the birthplace memorial 
property is the birth site and early childhood 
home of Booker T. Washington, American 
educator and Negro leader. According to the 
Burroughs family Bible, Booker T. Washing- 
ton was born (presumably on the planta- 
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tion), April 5, 1856. On this site in Franklin 
County, Booker lived with his mother until 
emancipated in April 1865. He did not re- 
turn until 1908, when, sentimentally, he 
sought out his birthplace. 

As is well known, Booker T. Washington 
was the founder of the Tuskegee Normal and 
Industrial Institute, and achieved interna- 
tional fame as a Negro leader, educator, 
speaker, and writer. At the time of his death 
in 1915, he was one of the best known Negro 
leaders in America. 

This proposed législation has been consid- 
ered by the Advisory Board on National Parks, 
Historic Sites, Buildings, and Monuments, 
which Board was established by the Congress 
to render advice in matters of this kind. The 
Advisory Board has considered this matter on 
two separate occasions. Following its first 
meeting on the subject, which was held on 
March 22, 1954, the Board approved the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

“The Advisory Board on National Parks, 
Historic Sites, Buildings, and Monuments, 
having considered the proposal that the 
Booker T. Washington birthplace be included 
in the national park system, resolves that 
while Booker T. Washington, the man, is an 
impressive national figure, the birth site is 
not equally impressive, since it is largely 
devoid of original structures or object re- 
mains associated with him. It is also lack- 
ing in outstanding potentialities for recrea- 
tional development were the area to be in- 
cluded in the national park system on recrea- 
tional grounds. The Board greatly appre- 
ciates the value of the work that the Booker 
T. Washington Memorial is doing and com- 
mends it for preserving a spot which was dear 
to Booker T. Washington.” 

At a subsequent meeting, held on Septem- 
ber 7-9, 1955, the Board reaffirmed its earlier 
view that the achievements of Booker T. 
Washington are worthy of national recog- 
nition and should be appropriately memo- 
rialized. The Board stated, however, its view 
that “the place for such memorialization is 
at Tuskegee Institute, Ala., where he made 
his greatest contributions to American life.” 
The Board concluded that, since none of the 
original buildings remained at the birth- 
place, no expenditure of Federal funds was 
justified at that site. 

In the circumstances, we conclude that, 
based upon the several recommendations of 
the Board and other information of record, 
the Booker T. Washington birthplace site 
does not measure up to the criteria or stand- 
ards that have been adopted for the purpose 
of determining whether historic landmarks, 
structures, or other objects of historic or sci- 
entific interest warrant recognition as na- 
tional monuments. It is felt also that the 
area lacks the scenic and topographic appeal 
of a recreational park. Because of its remote- 
ness from urban areas, its potentiality as a 
day-use recreational area is limited. It fol- 
lows that this site does not qualify for ad- 
mission to the national park system. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
WESLEY A. D'EWART, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C. February 1, 1956. 
Hon. JAMES E, MURRAY, 
Chairman, Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, 
United States, Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in re- 
sponse to your request for the views of the 
Bureau of the Budget on S. 2553, a bill to 
provide for the establishment of the Booker 
T. Washington National Monument, 

The Department of the Interlor informs 
us that the Advisory Board on National 
Parks, Historic Sites, Buildings, and Monu- 
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ments has considered this matter on two 
separate occasions and advised against desig- 
nating the site as a national monument. 
While recognizing Booker T. Washington as 
an impressive national figure, the Board 
noted that the site of his birth is largely 
devoid of structures or objects associated 
with him. It also noted that the site is 
lacking in outstanding recreational values 
that might justify its inclusion in the na~ 
tional park system on recreational grounds, 
This Bureau agrees with the findings of 
the Board that expenditure of Federal funds 
is not justified at this site and accordingly 

recommends against enactment of S. 2553. 

Sincerely yours, 
PERCY RAPPAPORT, 
Assistant Director. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill is open to amendment. 
a there 25 no amendment to be offered, 

e question is on the third r 
the bill. ne 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


OIL LEASES ON WILDLIFE REFUGES 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a letter 
from Representative Henry S. Reuss, of 
Wisconsin, which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald on Satur- 
day, March 17, 1956, on the subject of 
the oil leases which have been granted on 
ee refuges under this administra- 

ion. 

Mr. Reuss wrote in answer to a long 
letter to the Post from Secretary of the 
Interior Douglas McKay, which sought 
to defend his Department’s sorry record 
on conservation and natural resources 
under the Eisenhower administration. A 
major portion of that defense was de- 
voted to the question of oil drilling on 
areas of federally owned lands which 
have been set aside for wildlife refuges. 
The Department has pointed with pride 
to a so-called “stop order” which it put 
into effect while drafting new regula- 
tions governing such oil drilling. 

But Representative Reuss’ letter points 
out that “in the 28 months between Au- 
gust 23, 1953, and December 1955, while 
the stop order remained in effect, Mr. 
McKay’s Department proceeded to grant 
566 oil leases in the wildlife refuges” and 
game management areas, while only a 
total of 11 oil leases had been granted in 
wildlife refuges in the preceding 33 years. 

In other words, Mr. President, preced- 
ing Secretaries of the Interior, Republi- 
cans and Democrats, had granted 1 oil 
lease on a wildlife refuge in every 3 
years—but Secretary McKay granted 
them on the average of 1 in every work- 
ing day. 

Mr. President, just the other day we 
had the news that one of the dwindling 
band of the last surviving whooping 
cranes has died, and that only 13 couples 
of these birds now remain. 

I also ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude at the end of my remarks an edi- 
torial in the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of March 17, 1956, on this event, 
which so dramatizes the significance of 
our efforts to preserve wildlife and fowl 
in our country; and I am sure that every- 
one concerned about these efforts will 
read with interest Congressman REUSS’ 
discussion of the policies of the Eisen- 
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hower administration, under Secretary 
McKay, toward oil and wildlife. 
Without objection, the letter to the 
editor and editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


RAIDING THE WILDLIFE REFUGES 


In his letter to you of March 10, Secretary 
of the Interior Douglas McKay complains 
that he is falsely accused of giveaways by 
Prof. Seymour E. Harris of Harvard, 
tary McKay charges that “Dr. Harris fails to 
cite a single policy or action by the Eisen- 
hower administration to support his allega- 
tion that the Republicans are not preserving 
natural resources for all the people.” 

The only reason we have any waterfowl 
left is because the Department of the In- 
terior over the years has been willing to out- 
law the market hunters, the duck baiters, 
and the other predatory groups which have 
been intent on making ducks and geese go 
the way of passenger pigeon, Prior to Mr. 
McKay's administration, the department hud 
always rigorously enforced the ban on shoot- 
ing migratory waterfowl that have been 
lured into gun range by corn, wheat, or other 
bait. 

During the administration of Fish and 
Wildlife Director Albert Day, from 1946 to 
1952, anyone found feeding or baiting ducks 
as close as 200 yards to the guns was 
promptly arrested and prosecuted. One of 
Mr. McKay’s first actions after he came to 
power in 1953 was to remove the office of Fish 
and Wildlife Service Director from the pro- 
tection of civil service, then to remove Mr. 
Day, and instead appoint the present Fish 
and Wildlife Director, Mr. John L. Farley. 

Former Under Secretary of the Interior 
Ralph A. Tudor tells the story of the replace- 
ment of Mr. Day by Mr. Farley in an article 
in the Saturday Evening Post for November 
27, 1954: 

“Even before I left for the Capital to take 
on the new job, my friends in the banking 
business were telling me that I must ‘do 
something about the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. Complaints about Fish and Wild- 
life continued to reach me at my desk in 
Washington, and 90 percent of them were 
from bankers, This puzzled me at first, for 
it would seem more logical for unhappy 
bankers to be writing the Secretary of the 
Treasury. It turned out, however, that ap- 
parently every banker on the west coast is a 
duck hunter. Fish and Wildlife has a rough 
job, for among its many duties it must tell 
people when and how long they can hunt and 
how many ducks they can take—and evi- 
dently it is impossible to satisfy a duck 
hunter. 

“I turned the tables on the TAANA 
in this instance by making them talent 
scouts. My reply to them was that the 
best way to start improving the Fish and 
Wildlife Service was to get the man available 
to head it—and had they any suggestions? 
The upshot was that they had, and that is 
how John L. Farley, ardent fisherman, for- 
mer schoolteacher, businessman, and one- 
time executive officer of the California Fish 
and Game Department, came to head the 
Fish and Wildlife Service.” 

Under Mr. McKay's administration, viola- 
tions of the Federal antibaiting regulations 
have been winked at on a wholesale basis. 
For the past 3 seasons hunting clubs in Cali- 
fornia have been allowed to feed and bait 
ducks as close as 200 yards to the blinds 
with impunity. In the 1954 season, for ex- 
ample, there was not a single prosecution 
in the length and breadth of California for 
violation of the Federal antibaiting reguia- 
tion. 

The public outcry against Mr. McKay's 
giveaway of our waterfowl resources to the 
California financial interests may shortly be 
producing results. According to a report in 
the Milwaukee Journal for March 5, 1956, of 
the National Wildlife Federation Conference: 

“The nationwide furor among duck hunt- 
ers over the feeding of ducks during the 
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hunting season on California’s licensed 
shooting preserves may end the practice, Har- 
ley Knox, president of the California Fish 
and Game Commission told the National 
Waterfowl Flyway Council here Sunday. 

“Knox said that he thought the feeding 
allowed in his State was, in fact, baiting 
ducks to guns, contrary to Federal regula- 
tions. 

I'm afraid I’m in the minority on the 
commission,’ he added, ‘but I do feel that 
we may abandon the practice so as to be 
of no further embarrassment to Mr. Farley's 
office.’ „ 

Having turned migratory waterfowl over 
to the game-hog pressure groups, there was 
left to Mr. McKay the problem of the wild- 
life refuges themselves. Since 1920, the oil 
companies have been interested in exploiting 
the Nation’s 264 wildlife refuges. Under the 
administration of courageous Secretaries of 
Interior like Republican Ray Lyman Wilber 
and Democrat Harold L. Ickes, the oil com- 
panies, with their derricks, their pollution, 
and their commotion, have been effectively 
kept out of the wildlife refuges. From 1920 
to 1953, only 11 oil leases were granted—1 
lease every 3 years. 

Then came Mr. McKay. The Department 
of the Interior, proclaiming that it wanted 
to “tighten up” the policy on granting oil 
leasés, issued a stop order on August 31, 1953, 
announcing that it intended to “suspend ac- 
tion on all pending oil and gas lease offers 
and applications.” Then, in the 28 months 
between August 1953, and December 1955, 
while the stop order remained in effect, Mr. 
McKay's Department proceeded to grant 566 
oll leases in the wildlife refuges. 

Mr. McKay in his letter to you claims that 
the new regulations, adopted by the Depart- 
ment in December 1955, adequately protect 
the wildlife refuges against exploitation by 
the oil companies. I wouldn’t know. What 
is clear, however, is that issuing of the regu- 
lations in December 1955, is like locking the 
stable after the horse has been stolen. 
Whereas, prior to Mr. McKay, one oil lease 
was issued on the average every 3 years, un- 
der Mr. McKay one oil lease has been issued 
on the average every working day. 

If letting the California financial interests 
bait migratory waterfowl, in square violation 
of the antibaiting regulation, and letting the 
oil companies get 566 oil leases in the wild- 
life refuges, in square violation of the “no 
leasing” stop order, aren't giveaways, I wish 
Mr. McKay would tell us what is. 

HENRY S. REUSS, 
Member of Congress from Wisconsin. 

WASHINGTON. 

[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of March 17, 1956] 


DARWINIAN DIRGE 


Well, it looks as though National Wildlife 
Week got off to a rather unfortunate start. 
Down at Austwell, Tex., one of the last sur- 
viving whooping cranes has been reported 
AWOL since January, and is now presumed 
dead. That presumption, if verified, would 
leave only 27 whooping cranes left in all this 
wide, wide world, or for reproductive pur- 
poses—which is really what matters—only 13 
pairs. 

The whooping crane is strictly a piscivor- 
ous and herbivorous creature, and in all its 
biological history has probably never done 
harm to any human being, although human 
beings seem to have done a good deal to it, 
especially by destroying, in their obsession 
with progress, most of its feeding and breed- 
ing places. One trouble, apparently, is that 
the whooping crane cannot adapt its way 
of life, as some other species, including our 
own, have been able to do, to suit altered 
conditions. Thus it has been gradually fall- 
ing behind in the grim evolutionary race for 
survival, in which, it would appear that 
cockroaches and some other equally unpleas- 
ant fauna are the now odds-on favorites. 
Or, to paraphrase Mr. Lep Durocher, nice 
things finish soonest, 
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THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an editorial 
from the Portland (Maine) Evening Ex- 
press of March 15, 1956, discussing elec= 
toral college reform which is the subject 
of Senate Joint Resolution 31, the un- 
finished business of the Senate, may be 
printed in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Time To Bury THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE 


The presidential election system suffers 
from a dangerously inflamed appendix. It 
is known as the electoral college and the 
sooner it is cut out the healthier will be the 
body politic. 

The trouble with the electoral college 
system is that it prevents millions of people 
from having a say in the selection of Presi- 
dents and Vice Presidents. New York State, 
for instance, has 45 electoral votes, but the 
candidate who carries New York by, say, 55 
percent of the popular vote, receives all of 
the 45 electoral votes under the present sys- 
tem. So 45 percent of the State’s voters are 
effectively disfranchised. Obviously this 
isn't fair. 

Congress has talked for years about sub- 
mitting this useless vestige of yesterday to 
surgery but not until this year has there 
been much real hope for action. This year a 
number of plans for reform have been dis- 
cussed in Washington and if the various 
factions who agree in principle that it is 
time to bury the electoral college can also 
agree on details we may get some action. 

Democratic Senators DANIEL, of Texas, and 
KEFAUVER, of Tennessee, have cleared for de- 
bate a proposed constitutional amendment 
which would split the electoral vote of each 
State in exact mathematical relationship to 
the popular vote, including decimals. The 
Daniel-Kefauver plan was favorably reported 
by the Senate Judiciary Committee in May of 
last year but got nowhere after that. 

The other proposal which has attracted 
wide support is that of 2 Republicans, Sena- 
tor Munpt and Representative FREDERIC 
CouprrT, Jz., of New York. This would re- 
tain the electoral college, entitling each 
State to a number of electors equal to its 
delegation in Congress. The electors of a 
State would be chosen, however, “in the 
same manner in which its Senators and Rep- 
resentatives are nominated and elected.” 

In other words, the candidates for Presi- 
dent and Vice President who won statewide 
pluralities would get as many electors as the 
State had Senators and Representatives at 

After that the national candidates 
with a plurality in each congressional district 
would get the elector from that district. 

Senator Murr is agreeable to stipulating 
that the Dantel-Kefauver plan would not go 
into effect unless a State specifically chose 
the Mundt-Coudert plan. Such a compro- 
mise would appear to favor the first plan, but 
Mownopr is so sure of the superiority of his 
plan that he feels most or all States would 
choose it. 

Still other plans have been suggested, some 
more complicated than these two, some less. 
Senator Humrurey, of Minnesota, put for- 
ward at the 1955 session a constitutional 
amendment for direct election of the Presi- 
dent and Vice President by popular vote. 
HUMPHREY also cosponsored the Daniel-Ke- 
fauver plan and at this session produced still 
another which would split 435 electoral votes 
according to the popular vote on a nation- 
wide basis with 96 electoral votes—2 per 
State—to be determined by the vote within 
the State. 

Chief trouble with the Mundt-Coudert 
plan is that it is unnecessarily complicated, 
would be unnecessarily expensive, and would 
not require full participation by all States. 
The Daniel-Kefauver approach is best be- 
cause it is simple and, by splitting the elec- 
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toral vote in exact mathematical relationship 
to the popular vote, would accomplish the 
desired end of giving every voter a voice. 

Now that most top political leaders agree 
that the electoral college is outmoded there 
is greater hope than ever that it can be given 
a swift and decent burial. Any amendment 
passed by the Senate and House would still 
have to be ratified by the legislatures of 36 
States to become effective but if the Con- 
gress will show some intelligent and persua- 
sive leadership we think the States would 
be convinced of a need for a change. 


THE MUTUAL AID PROGRAM 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recor» the text of a 
statement I issued yesterday relative to 
foreign aid legislation. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR KNOWLAND 


Congress will adequately support the con- 
tinuation of the mutual aid program to those 
nations doing their utmost to help them- 
selves. 

Except as to specific public works projects 
that may be presented to and approved by 
Congress, I do not look with favor upon com- 
mitments for 10 years or other long-term 
periods for foreign economic aid. 

Our budget is not yet balanced. Our na- 
tional debt is over $280 billion. Our in- 
dividual citizens and our free-enterprise sys- 
tem are carrying heavy tax burdens. 

For the economic development of coun- 
tries in need of capital funds for new or en- 
larged industrial plants they should look pri- 
marily to private investment rather than 
government-to-government grants and loans. 

These countries should create an economic 
climate that would attract rather than re- 
pel such investment. 

This will not be accomplished if their tax 
laws, government-owned competition, or 
threat of confiscation of private property 
without just compensation discourages such 
private investment. 

As part of its responsibility as a coordinate 
branch of the Government, Congress has the 
duty to carefully consider the proposals of 
the President and to fully inquire into the 
programs already under way and those now 
in contemplation. 


HUNGARIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
should like to call the attention of the 
Senate to the fact that March 15 was the 
anniversary of the Hungarian Revolu- 
tion of 1848. 

On that day in 1848, the youth of 
Hungary revolted in Budapest to enforce 
their demands for representative gov- 
ernment and the elimination of authori- 
tarian abuses, including the imposition 
of censorship. On the same day, Alex- 
ander Petofi, leader of the Hungarian 
youth movement and a well-known poet, 
circulated a stirring revolutionary poem 
destined to become the Marseillaise of 
Hungarian liberty. Initially the revolu- 
tion was bloodless, as the Emperor ac- 
cepted the demands of the people of 
Hungary and appointed the first Cabinet 
responsible to the National Legislature. 
However, the Austrian armies invaded 
Hungary in the fall of 1848, where they 
were repulsed by Hungarian forces. In 
the summer of the next year, the Rus- 
sian Czar ordered his armies to invade 
Hungary, at the request of Austria. In 
the ensuing struggle, Alexander Petofi 
was killed, at the age of 26, and Louis 
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Kossuth, the Regent, was required to flee 
the country. Incidentally, Mr. Presi- 
dent, during his exile, he spent 9 months 
in the United States, where he was most 
hospitably received. 

This anniversary reminds every Hun- 
garian of the rich, liberal, democratie 
traditions of Hungarian history, and of 
that nation’s continuing struggle for in- 
dependence and freedom. Although to- 
day finds Hungary under the yoke of a 
more thorough and vicious tyranny than 
in 1848, March 15 provides tie hope that 
Hungary will once again be free. Surely 
that nation’s desire for freedom and the 
right of self-determination persists 
under the domination of the Commu- 
nists, as evidenced by the recent shining 
examples of resistance to oppression of 
Cardinal Mindszenty, Bishop William 
Apor, and the Hungarians arrested at 
Pocspetri when they forcibly resisted the 
nationalization of their schools. 

Americans of Hungarian descent are 
to be congratulated on this independ- 
ence day, and I know that we join with 
them in their hope that the bright sun 
of freedom again shines on Hungary be- 
fore the next Hungarian Independence 
Day. 


CORPORATION AND EXCISE TAXES 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, Congress 
is in the process of enacting a tax bill 
extending peacetime corporation and ex- 
cise taxes at highest wartime rates 
which reflect directly in the high cost of 
living. 

In effect, Federal excise taxes are 
simply Federal sales taxes on things we 
buy. Corporation taxes are largely 
passed on to consumers of corporate 
production and services. 

Taxes to be collected by the Federal 
Government under the pending tax bill 
are estimated at $3.2 billion a year. 

Until Congress and the administration 
reduce expenditures by this amount and 
more, continuation of high taxes is an 
inescapable necessity. And unless Con- 
gress reduces appropriations requested 
in the budget for uncontrolled expendi- 
ture by Federal agencies in future years, 
sound responsible tax reduction in the 
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In this connection, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the body of 
the Recorp some observations which I 
have made on the basis of a thorough 
analysis of nearly 1,000 appropriation 
account items in the Budget Document 
for fiscal year 1957, which begins on 
July 1. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BYRD 

BUDGET: CURRENT YEAR, ENDING JUNE 30 

The Federal budget will be in delicate 
temporary balance when fiscal year 1956 ends 
June 30. This fourth balance in 26 years 
since 1931, as on each occasion in the past, 


will be by madvertance. The spenders 
underestimated receipts. 


PRESENTS BUDGET: COMING YEAR, BEGINNING 
ON JULY 1 

As for the President’s estimate that the 
budget will be in balance next fiscal year, 
beginning July 1, for which we are now en- 
acting appropriation and tax bills, the pre- 
diction hangs almost entirely on the proposal 
to raise postal rates. 

Under these circumstances, renewal of 
deficit spending is probable unless both 
appropriations and expenditures are sub- 
stantially reduced. The President's budget 
calls for increases in both. 

As submitted to Congress for enactment, 
the budget for fiscal year 1957, beginning 
July 1, along with budget figures for previ- 
ous years of the present administration for 
comparison purposes, is summarized as 
follows: 


Administration budgets 
[In billions} 


I suggest revisions in the President's bud- 
get for fiscal year 1957, beginning July 1, to 
reduce expenditures by at least $3.2 billion, 
increase the surplus by at least $3.2 billion 
and to reduce appropriations by at least $7.8 
billion. These revisions are summarized as 


foreseeable future is unlikely, follows: 
[In billions) 
Receipts Expenditures Surplus Appropriations 
a ETE Amount |Change es Change 
Amount Change more (at (mini- (at —.—m (at 
| than) | least) | mum) | least) | pore beast) 
Fiscal year 1957 (beginning July 1) $66.3 | — $62.7 | —$3.2 +$3.6 | +$3.2 $58.5 | —$7.8 


These reductions in expenditures and ap- 
propriations are based on careful scrutiny of 
nearly 1,000 appropriation accounts, expend- 
iture estimates, and unexpended balance 
projections in the President’s budget docu- 
ment. The detail is available in worksheet 
form, but its volume, of course, precludes 
presentation in this statement. 

In brief: 

The expenditure reductions generally in- 
volve nonessential expansion in domestic- 
civilian programs, new nonessential employ- 
ment, waste and extravagance in the military 
agencies, and expenditures for foreign eco- 
nomic assistance except under firm obliga- 
tions already made under prior appropria- 
tions. 

The appropriation reductions generally in- 
volve eliminatiorf of those for new nonessen- 
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tial domestic-civilian programs, new nones- 
sential employment, new foreign economic 
assistance, and for nonessential buildup in 
unexpected balances. 

EXPENDITURES: APPROPRIATIONS 


In order to act effectively on budget re- 
ductions it is necessary to realize there is a 
vast difference between annual expenditures 
and appropriations enacted in the year. It 
is expenditures, not appropriations, meas- 
ured by revenue which results in deficit or 
surplus, 

An appropriation simply authorizes a Fed- 
eral agency to spend money out of the Treas- 
ury. In too many instances appropriations 
enacted in one year may not be finally spent 
for years to come. Appropriations enacted 
in a year when revenue is high may not 
actually be spent until some year when rev- 
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enue is low. Meanwhile unexpended bal- 
ances in old appropriations are carried over 
from year to year and added to new appro- 
priations enacted for the same program. 

Once Congress enacts the appropriation, it 
virtually loses control over its annual rate of 
expenditure in subsequent years. Exclusive 
of all new appropriations to be enacted in 
the current session of Congress, Federal agen- 
cies will enter the new fiscal year July 1 with 
unexpended balances in old appropriations 
and other expenditure authorizations total- 
ing nearly $75 billion. If the President's re- 
quest for new appropriations totaling $66.3 
billion is fully enacted, funds available to 
Federal agencies for expenditure on July 1 
will total $141 billion. 

Of the $66.3 billion in new authorizations 
requested, $42.7 billion is for expenditure in 
the coming year and $23.6 billion is for ex- 
penditure in future years. 

Of the $65.9 billion which the President 
estimates Federal agencies will spend in the 
coming year $42.7 billion would be spent 
from new appropriations on which Congress 
will act this year, and $23.2 billion will be 
spent out of balances in old authorizations 
which are not ordinarily before Congress 
for action in terms of coming year expendi- 
tures, 

Under such a procedure effective expendi- 
ture control in the coming year requires a 
combination of tight constructive adminis- 
trative control in the executive branch of the 
Government along with cooperative congres- 
sional action on that part of new appropri- 
ations which are to be spent in the coming 

ear. 
y To assure expenditure reduction in the 
future, it will be necessary for Congress to 
reduce appropriations in a manner to elim- 
inate that part which will be carried over 
to build up unnecessary balances for expend- 
iture in subsequent years. 

In the interest of American taxpayers both 
expenditures and appropriations can and 
should be cut substantially, without impair- 
ing any essential function of Government, 

EXPENDITURE REDUCTION 

On the basis of analysis of every one of the 
nearly 1,000 appropriation account items in 
the budget, it is feasible to cut expenditures 
in the coming fiscal year, beginning July 1, 
as follows: 


Billion 
1. By elimination of new domes- 
tic-civilian programs, eto $1.0 
(Limited largely to programs pre- 
viously unauthorized.) 
2.In miscellaneous domestic-civilian 
reductions, more than 4 
3. By reduction in foreign economic 
TT 9 


(Expenditures from firmly obli- 
gated balances in prior year appro- 
priations would be allowed for for- 
eign economic assistance. No ex- 
penditures would be allowed from 
new appropriations or unobligated 
balances. Expenditures for mili- 
tary assistance and direct forces 
support would not be reduced.) 

4. By reduction in nonessential mili- 
tary expenditures 9 

(These reductions would not apply 
to any major procurement—aircraft, 
ship, missile, etc.—or to any research 
and development item. They would 
not impair any essential element of 
combat strength or preparedness. 
They would apply to nonessential 
new programs, construction, addi- 
tional civilian employment, etc. 
They contemplate efficiency and 
elimination of waste.) 

i a — 
APPROPRIATION REDUCTION 

One of the most inexcusable features in 

the President’s budget is a $9.2 billion in- 


crease in appropriations, as compared with 
those enacted for fiscal year 1955, which 
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ended last June 30; and a great part of this 
increase in appropriations will be used to 
increase expenditures for domestic-civilian 
programs, and add to unexpended balances in 
all categories to be carried over into fiscal 
year 1958. 

In view of the fact that only $42.7 billion 
of the $66.3 billion in requested appropria- 
tions is for expenditure in the coming year, 
analysis of appropriation accounts clearly 
indicates that it is feasible to cut requested 
new appropriations as follows: 

Billion 
1. By elimination of all new domestic- 


(Limited largely to programs pre- 
viously unauthorized.) 
2. In miscellaneous domestic-civilian 
Faden 
(Based largely on reductions to 
fiscal year 1956 level, elimination of 
unnecessary buildup in unexpended 
balances, and elimination of addi- 
tional new personnel.) 
3. By reduction in foreign aid 
(Limited largely to elimination of 
all new appropriations for so-called 
economic assistance but including 
small reductions in appropriations 
for direct forces support and mili- 
tary assistance which would be used 
to add to unnecessary balances.) 
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Billion 
4. By reduction in nonessential mili- 


(These reductions would not apply 
to any major procurement—aircraft, 
ship, missile, etc.—or to any research 
and development item. They would 
not impair any essential element of 
combat strength or preparedness. 
They would apply to nonessential 
new programs, construction, addi- 
tional civilian employment, etc. 
They contemplate efficiency and 
elimination of waste. They would 
reduce unnecessary balances.) 

Total 7. 8 


With the kind of administration and legis- 
lative action to which American taxpayers 
are entitled, such expenditure and appro- 
priation reductions would not curtail any 
essential functions of the Federal Govern- 
ment. They would curtail initiation of new 
so-called foreign economic assistance proj- 
ects, and eliminate new nonessential domes- 
tic-civilian programs, They would reduce 
unexpended balances at the end of fiscal year 
1957 by $44 billion. They would preclude 
employment of 46,000 new additional civilian 
employees on Federal payrolls. 

These reductions in expenditures and ap- 
propriations are summarized in the follow- 
ing table: 


Suggested reductions in appropriations and expenditures 
Un millions} 


1956 actual 


Appro- | Expendi- 


1957 requested 


Appro- | Expendi- 


1957 Byrd budget 


Reduction Suggested 


priations| tures | priations| tures Appro- | Expendi-| Appro- | Expendi- 
priations| tures j|priations| tures 
Foreign aid: 
New legistation.—_------<.|_.--_-----|_- 3 $4, 860 $540 | 22, 400 $450 
Old appropriations. .....- cM By ies Re i E a S EAT S A ERE 2. 940 
8 2. 703 4. 860 2, 400 3,390 
Military: 
Existing legislation 33, 147 34. 575 33, 790 35, 347 1. 161 681 32, 629 34, 666 
New legislation 


Existing legislation 


VOSS ened ee 


pa 61, 984 | 64, 270 | 66, 201 | 65, 865 


The effect of these suggested reductions 
on unexpended balances is summarized by 
categories as follows: 

Unezpended balances (start of the year) 

Un milions] 


Under Byrd 
re- 
Cut | budget (at 
ested | sug- start of 
* | gested | fiscal year 
1958) 

$7, 157 81, 605 $5, 553 

Military 1 38, 1,417 36, 683 
Domestic-civil- 

cn 28,920 | 28,448 | 1,411 27,037 
Total. 74,574 73,705 | 4,433 69, 272 


1 Exclusive of balances in transfers from foreign mili- 
tary assistance funds. 


MILITARY FUNDS 


It is noted with emphasis that these re- 
ductions in expenditures and appropriations 
are not applied to major procurement of air- 
craft, ships, ordnance, missiles, or to mili- 
tary research and development items. 

Neither is there reduction in expenditures 
for military assistance. 


Budget figures show military agencies at 
the beginning of the new fiscal year on July 
1, exclusive of new appropriations, will have 
unexpended balances totaling $39.1 billion. 
These balances are in direct appropriations 
to the military agencies. They do not in- 
clude $3.1 billion additional available to 
them in transfers from old foreign-military 
assistance appropriations. When old mili- 
tary-assistance funds are added, military 
balances total $42.2 billion. If requested 
new military appropriations are fully en- 
acted the total expenditure availability for 
military agencies would be more than $77.1 
billion. And to this would be added any 
additional transfers from new military as- 
sistance appropriations yet to be enacted. 

The military-fiscal situation may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. Military agencies will start fiscal year 
1957 on July 1, with unexpended balances 
in old direct appropriations and other ex- 
penditure authorizations totaling $39.1 bil- 
lion. 

2. Military agencies will have additional 
balances available to them in transfers from 
old foreign-military assistance funds of $3.1 
billion. 
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3. Exclusive of new money to be appro- 
priated in this session of Congress, military 
agencies will start the fiscal year with spend- 
ing authority totaling $42.2 billion. 

4. New appropriations requested for mili- 
tary agencies total $34.9 billion. 

5. Assuming full appropriation of the re- 
quest, military agencies will start fiscal year 
1957 on July 1 with direct and indirect 
spending authority totaling $77.1 billion. 

6. This total does not include additional 
funds to be transferred to military agencies 
during the coming year from new foreign- 
miltary assistance appropriations. 

7. Of the $77.1 plus billion available to 
military agencies, it is estimated that they 
will spend $36.7 billion, leaving an unex- 
pended balance at the end of the year of 
more than $40 billion. 

As for the Air Force, it will start the fiscal 
year with unexpended balances, including 
those available to it from foreign-aid money, 
totaling $20.1 billion. The proposed $15.4 
billion in new appropriations for the Air 
Force would bring its total spending au- 
thority to $35.5 billion. Of this total it is 
estimated Air Force will spend less than $17.3 
billion and end the year with a balance of 
$18.3 billion plus transfers during the year 
from new foreign military assistance funds. 

To show the effect of building up such 
balances as those which exist in the Military 
Establishment, it may be interesting to note 
that there is not a dollar of appropriation in 
the new budget for such an important item 
as Army procurement and production. 
There hasn't been an appropriation to this 
item since the Korean war. 

All expenditures for Army procurement 
and production since the Korean war have 
been out of balances in old appropriations. 
This will be continued in the coming year 
with expenditures estimated at $1.6 billion. 
At the end of next year these old balances 
in the Army production and procurement 
account will still total $4 billion. 

This is to say for years a military agency 
has been spending more than a billion dollars 
a year for procurement and production with- 
out ordinary appropriation control. 

The time has come for a complete and 
thorough examination of fiscal practices 
which have grown up in all the military 
agencies. This would not necessarily in- 
volve programs. 

There is evidence of abuse of privileges 
which have been made available in the name 
of preparedness, including exploitation of 
balances, use of military assistance funds, 
use of foreign currencies, use of revolving 
funds, use of Federal housing insurance, use 
of civilian manpower, etc. 

The reductions in military budgets which 
I am suggesting are based on more efficient 
use of facilities, funds, and civilian employ- 
ment. That is not too much to ask of agen- 
cies with more than $75 billions of taxpayers’ 
money at their disposal. 

CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 

Of the 48,000 new civilian employees re- 
quested in the President's budget, 22,556 are 
requested through military appropriation 
accounts. Of this total 20,858 are requested 
in the Air Force which is increasing civilian 
employment more than 28,000 in the cur- 
rent year—a total of 49,000 civilian employees 
in 2 years. 

The remaining 25,000 new civilian employ- 
ees are for the coming year through 
domestic-civilian and foreign aid appropria- 
tion accounts. It is difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to determine precisely the increase in 
foreign aid employment because budget de- 
tall for foreign assistance has not been sub- 
mitted. 

The 48,000 civilian employment increase 
figure is not a net figure. The net increase 
in the President’s budget is 9,000. In activ- 
ities where decreases or present levels have 
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been recommended, my suggestions would 
not disturb the requests for personal service. 

The President’s budget requests employ- 
ment of 48,000 new people. My suggestions 
would allow 2,000 new employees for military 
research and development work and eliminate 
the remaining 46,000 at a saving of $274 mil- 
lion. This would eliminate requests for in- 
creases in all items where the figures are up, 
except those involving increases for military 
research and development . 


EXPENDITURE CONTROL 


The reductions I have suggested could be 
accomplished in the coming fiscal year 1957, 
beginning July 1, and in future years, with- 
out damage to any essential function of Gov- 
ernment. It is disappointing that the ad- 
ministration, which made a good start in 
reducing appropriations, expenditures, and 
unexpended balances, now proposes increases. 

Unfortunately, some of the more nonessen- 
tial programs cannot be reached by the 
orthodox process of reducing appropriations. 
There are more than 100 program accounts 
outside appropriation control. 

This type of Federal commitment is grow- 
ing. It involves Federal guaranties, insur- 
ance, statutory authority to spend from the 
public debt, use of foreign currencies, use 
of the corporate device, permanent appro- 
priations; and now there is a trend toward 
trust funds, which should be watched. 

The reputation of the Federal Government 
as guardian of trust funds is already ques- 
tionable. If trust funds are to become a 
means of evading Federal control of Federal 
programs at all points except the bureaucrats 
who promote them, we may as well expect 
continuing pressure to set up every Federal 
program as a trust fund. 

Sound tax reduction depends upon ex- 
penditure control. Expenditure control re- 
quires vigilant administration in the execu- 
tive branch over appropriations already 
enacted and careful consideration by Con- 
gress of appropriations when they are author- 
ized and requested, 

Meanwhile, the Federal debt, by the latest 
Treasury report, stands at nearly $280 bil- 
lion—nearly $5 billion over the permanent 
statutory limit. 

In 26 years, since we started the deficit- 
financing spree, interest on the steadily grow- 
ing debt has cost taxpaying Americans $82 
billion. Interest in the coming year will 
bring the cost of this debt to nearly $90 
billion. 

Until control over expenditures is regained 
and applied effectively for sufficient expendi- 
ture and debt reduction, taxes cannot be 
reduced if the Government is to remain 
sound. 


TRIBUTE TO MILWAUKEE SENTINEL 
SPORTS AND VACATION SHOW 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, there is 
going on right now in the Milwaukee 
Arena Auditorium one of the great shows 
of the Midwest and the Nation—the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel Sports and Vacation 
Show. 

This is the 16th year of this entertain- 
ing show which attracts a tremendous 
attendance—over 150,000 a year. 

I wish to convey my warmest greetings 
to all the folks who have contributed to 
and are participating in the show, and to 
state that it is a splendid symbol of 
America’s vacationland, wonderful Wis- 
consin, 

I send to the desk a statement which 
I have prepared on this subject, and ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed at 
this point in the body of the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

WELCOME TO WONDERFUL WISCONSIN 
(Statement by Senator WILEY) 

The call of the outdoors can be heard 
throughout America. 

It is a call to enjoy the best possible way 
the miracle of leisure time in our country— 
more leisure than any other people has 
known in history. 

THE LURE OF BADGER FISHING, HUNTING 


It is a call, in particular, to the 8,676 
lakes of Wisconsin, and especially to the 
1,412 trout streams, totaling 8,349 miles. 

This summer well over a rillion anglers 
will try their excellent luck in Wisconsin 
waters. 

Around three-quarters of a million of that 
number will be residents. Lut Wisconsin 
also leads the Nation in the number of non- 
resident fishermen. Last year's total reached 
more than 326,000. 

At hunting time, some 450,000 big- and 
small-game hunters will take to the State’s 
woods and marshlands. 

It is only natural, therefore, that in Wis- 
consin’s greatest city—Milwaukee—there 
should be conducted one of the greatest, if 
not the greatest, sports shows of the Na- 
tion, 

DIVERSE SENTINEL PROMOTIONS 


It has been staged every year since 1940, 
with the exception of 1943, when it was 
suspended because of the war. It is the only 
sports show owned and operated by a news- 
paper—the Hearst newspapers’ Milwaukee 
Sentinel. 

It is a part of a diversified Sentinel promo- 
tion program, which includes such well-at- 
tended attractions as the Winnebago Out- 
board Marathon (cosponsored by the Wiscon- 
sin Stock Utility Outboard Racing Associa- 
tion and the Fond du Lac Association of Com- 
merce), the Sentinel-Chevrolet Soap-Box 
Derby, as well as golf, bowling, and baseball 
events, pointing dog trials, junior rifle cham- 
pionships, and archery competition. These 
events, with vast drawing power in sports- 
minded Wisconsin, are all crowd-pleasers and 
certainly in the wholesome public interest. 

The outdoor show itself attracts multi- 
tudes not only from all over my own State 
but from northern Illinois, Michigan, eastern 
Iowa, and Minnesota. 

As the attractive souvenir edition of last 
Sunday’s Milwaukee Sentinel demonstrated, 
the show is also the occasion for the dis- 
play of the greatest sports and vacation 
equipment of the Nation. That means the 
finest outboard motors (products of Wiscon- 
sin craftsmanship). It means every con- 
ceivable type of fishing lure and other items 
for our Izaac Waltons; it means hunting and 
camping equipment, golf clubs, canoes, 
aluminum boats, and a vast variety of other 
material, including modern station wagons 
and trailers. 


WISCONSIN OUTBOARD MOTORS 


Wisconsin is particularly proud of its out- 
board motors—which I have been pleased 
previously to commend in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

The Midwest is, of course, the boating 
capital of the Nation. This is only natural 
because fishermen purchase 66 percent of 
the Nation's motors, and the Midwest yields 
to no area in its enjoyment of fishing. (As 
regards the remainder of outboard sales, in- 
cidentally, 19 percent are bought for cruis- 
ing, 8 percent for hunting, and 7 percent for 
water skiing.) 


DIVERSE EVENTS AT SHOW 


The overall show itself will be the scene 
of the ninth annual Wisconsin indoor 
archery championship, cosponsored by the 
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Sentinel and the Wisconsin Field Archers 
Association. Archery has, in recent years, 
gained ever wider public acceptance, and 
is a rapidly growing segment of Wisconsin’s 
inviting recreational picture. 

There will also be spin casting tests, the 
second annual junior rifle championship 
contest, a competition in the Milwaukee 
Council Industrial Recreation Bail Casting 
League, a camera contest and numerous 
other events. 

All of these attractions will naturally in- 
crease the outdoor man’s appetite and his 
wife’s; so they will naturally enjoy the best 
eating thereafter in Milwaukee’s great res- 
taurant establishments. 

WISCONSIN’S OUTSTANDING RESORTS 

And their thoughts will turn to the ap- 
proaching period of their complete vaca- 
tion—not just for a weekend but for several 
weeks—perhaps in the north woods or else- 
where in the Badger State. A variety of 
resort association booths and exhibits, and 
abundant literature from the Wisconsin 
Conservation Department give the vacationer 
helpful facts and suggestions. Wisconsin’s 
resorts are of course famed throughout the 
Nation for their hospitality, attractiveness, 
and pride in service. 


CONSTRUCTIVE USE OF LEISURE 


And so, the show plays a vital role in 
Wisconsin’s economy, because naturally it 
helps assure tremendously increased tourist 
revenue to America’s vacationland. 

It symbolizes, however, the American way 
of life. It represents wholesome enjoyment 
of leisure time in the great outdoors, in 
God's country, where the air is fresh in a 
man’s lungs and on his face, where he can 
really relax, away from life’s tensions, where 
he can teach his youngster in the values 
of nature, of camping, of self-reliance, of 
strengthening one’s body and one’s mind. 

Thus, although there are but a few days 
remaining, I want to issue my warmest in- 
vitation to folks in the midwestern area to 
take in the sports show and best of all take 
in wonderful Wisconsin. 


WHAT AVIATION EDUCATION MEANS 
TO ME—ADDRESS BY ARTHUR 
GODFREY 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, Arthur 
Godfrey is known in every home in this 
country as a great figure in the enter- 
tainment field. It is not so widely 
known that Mr. Arthur Godfrey is a 
great expert in the field of aviation. He 
has not only fiown practically every type 
of plane that has been in the air for the 
last 20 years, but he has made a study 
of aviation as related to the defense of 
the United States. 

On March 16, 1956, Mr. Godfrey made 
a speech before the sixth annual confer- 
ence of the National Aviation Educa- 
tion Council in New York, which I think 
would be interesting to those who are 
concerned about the national defense 
and are interested in aviation education. 
I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress be printed in the RECORD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the unani- 
mous-consent request of the Senator 
from Georgia? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, reserving the right to object, and 
I shall not object, I should like to asso- 
ciate myself with everything the chair- 
man of the Armed Services Committee 
has said about Arthur Godfrey. I spent 
2 delightful days with him this past fall 
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in Texas, at which time, at his own ex- 
pense and in his own time, he came to 
discuss the air power situation in the 
United States and in the world. I think 
he is very well informed, is a lovable gen- 
tleman, and is extremely patriotic. I 
received a copy of the address which the 
Senator from Georgia has asked to have 
printed in the Recorp. I hope every 
Member of the Senate will have an op- 
portunity to read it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I appreciate the 
statement made by the distinguished 
majority leader. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the unani- 
mous-consent request of the Senator 
from Georgia? 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ond, as follows: 

WHAT AVIATION EDUCATION MEaNs To ME 

(By Arthur Godfrey) 

It is a distinct and very great privilege to 
be permitted to speak to this audience to- 
night. As a matter of fact, it is a real 
treat for me. Rarely, indeed, do I have the 
opportunity to appear publicly without my 
ukulele or my jokebook. American radio 
and television audiences (God bless them), 
unfortunately are not noted for swarming 
to their sets these days to listen to a man 
with a message; especially, curiously 
enough, if that message is for “their own 
good.” And, more especially, if the man, 
burning with this message, happens to be 
a popular entertainer. ‘Tis a most dis- 
couraging paradox: if a man be a recognized 
authority on a subject such as ours tonight, 
few save those who already understand him, 
will bother to tune in his broadcast. If, on 
the other hand, he happens to be a so-called 
big name in the entertainment world, he 
has to use extreme care about the manner 
in which he tries to get his message across, 
no matter how well informed he may be, no 
matter how dedicated, no matter how burst- 
ing with the desire to share his information 
with his countrymen. 

When people picture you a whimsical 
clown, they tune you in to be entertained— 
not scolded. It’s extremely difficult ever to 
get them to take you seriously. For the past 
quarter century, therefore, I have been 
forced to restrict most of my lectures“ on 
airpower to a word here and a sentence there 
sandwiched in between poor jokes and com- 
mercial plugs for my good sponsors. 

Having said that, ‘et me add quickly that 
I've got a fair amount of uneasiness about 
addressing a group of professional educa- 
tors on any aspect of how to do better the 
job of aviation education. In my business— 
which has itr complicated, technical as- 
pects, too—we're always leery about the 
well-meaning gent who wants to blind us 
with the brilliance of his ignorance. Sit 
easy, I'm not about to lecture you on how 
to run your business. 

Instead, and begging your indulgence in 
advance, I'm going to think out loud a 
little—about what has happened, what is 
happening today and, maybe, even take a 
look-see ahead with you at what lies beyond 
the horizon. 

Now this may come as a surprise to some 
of you but flying has been a consuming 
interest of mine ever since that first ride 
I got in a Navy flying boat at Norfolk, Va., 
in the late summer of 1920. 

I suppose the big attraction then was the 
thrill, the glamor of it all. 

Like a million other American kids—1 
was fascinated by the accounts of the dog- 
fights of the First World War, led by Capt. 
Eddie Rickenbacker. 
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But, over and beyond the appeal of what 
others had done in the air, was the quite in- 
describable feel of wind in my face as I sat 
in an open cockpit—as near to being com- 
pletely out of this world as is ever given to 
earth-bound man. Aviation was something 
far removed from education in the formal 
sense, and few dreamed of aviation ever 
having any commercial usefulness. 

We learned about flying because we wanted 
to. If anybody had said what we were doing 
was educational, we'd have dropped it like a 
hot potato. 

In those golden days, everyone who flew 
was a hero. The men who flew the mail 
were heroes. Short-lived ones; each year 1 
out of every 4 was killed. The Army pilots 
and the Navy pilots were heroes, too, but now 
they were peacetime heroes. There was no 
grim specter of impending war, we thought. 

Ten years later, Lindbergh and a host of 
other trans-Atlantic fliers had fired the 
imagination of the whole world. Commercial 
aviation was struggling to get off the ground, 
and Mrs. Godfrey’s boy Arthur was just bare- 
ly becoming solvent to the point where he 
could begin the business of self-education in 
aviation with real live airplanes. By about 
1929 or 1930, I had become acquainted with 
the special joys of gliding, quiet as a wheel- 
ing hawk across the sky. I had many dif- 
ferent instructors, Few of them remained 
in one place very long in those days. We 
flew in many types of airplanes, 

Outstanding among those who gave me my 
early training in the fundamentals of fly- 
ing, was Bob Ashburn, of Alexandria, Va. 
still one of the greatest in the business. The 
planes we used were Aeroncas and Taylor 
Cubs—little 40-horsepower jobs on wheels 
or floats. Bob had an OX-5 Travelair and 
a J-6-7 Challenger. George Brinkerhoff, who 
still runs the oldest airport in America, 
College Park, Md., gave me instruction in 
the old fleet trainers. We had a wonderful 
time, in the true sense of the word, dur- 
ing those happy, carefree days and we 
logged hundreds of flying hours. 

Most important, I soaked up every particle 
of information I could get my hands on 
about flying, about planes and their engines, 
about the men who flew for a living, about 
meteorology, and about navigation. I de- 
voured every piece of literature on the sub- 
ject I could find and on bad days I sat for 
hours absorbed in “hangar flying“ swap- 
ping lies with other pilots. My aviation 
education was progressing. 

Simultaneously, I began to talk about 
flying on the radio, and I’ve been talking 
about aviation ever since. Once in Washing- 
ton, about 1934, I said something over the 
air, about why didn’t my listeners—the 
ones who wanted to—come out to the little 
airport—Beacon Field—just south of Alex- 
andria, Va., and let me give ‘em a ride. I 
expected 3 or 4, maybe even a dozen, would 
take me up on the offer. Well sir, before we 
got through making good on that one, there 
were hundreds, We had to call into service 
every light plane available in the Washing- 
ton area, and I darned near went broke. 

I've never been sorry I did that. Even 
today—every now and then—somebody 
comes up to me and says: “You know, you 
gave me my first ride in an airplane.” At 
least one of them is a senior captain on 
American Airlines today. 

For the past 5 years, I've been privileged 
to give a leg up to a bunch of transporta- 
tion students at American University in 
Washington. They get the chance to learn 
to fly—and from my standpoint, what’s best 
of all, their instructor is the same Bob Ash- 
burn who was one of mine nearly a quarter 
of a century ago. 

In the early days, then, I talked only 
about the joys of aviation—the astringent 
cleanliness that pervades your mind and 
body when you get into the air. But, in 
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addition to flying those little planes my- 
self, I had become practically a commuter 
between Washington and New York, flying 
in the early tri-motored Stinsons, Curtis 
Condors, and the first Douglas DC-—2’s and 
DC-3’s. I began to learn about commercial 
aviation—including the faet that even with 
DC-3’s, the airlines made very little money 
in those days. Eastern Airlines was the first 
to operate in the black without subsidy, 
years before any other. 

Too many of the airline flights carried 
but a single passenger, me. I got thus to 
know a good many of the pilots person- 
ally—great guys, all of them. And, one way 
or another, I gathered many priceless pilot- 
hours in twin-engined equipment and, 
after the war, four-engined transports. 
Little by little, I got an insight into the 
tremendous ground organization that is re- 
quired to keep those planes in the air. 
More and more I realized how necessary to 
the welfare of our Nation is a healthy, grow- 
ing air transport network. 

That realization, you might say, was the 
equivalent of a passing mark for me, in an- 
other grade in the school of aviation edu- 
cation. 

When the elouds that foretold the begin- 
ning of World War II began to darken, mili- 
tary aviation in this country had fallen be- 
hind in many respects. Our long-range 
bombers—the B-17 and the B-24—were the 
best in the world, but we had precious few 
of them. Our fighters—the ones we had on 
Pearl Harbor day—consisted of too few of 
any kind. The ones that were really good 
were hardly beyond the prototype stage. 

Looking back, we can thank God for two 
things upon which I'm afraid we can no 
longer depend—our brave allies who 
fought on in the face of overwhelming odds 
to give us time to build the planes to punch 
back—and for the broad Atlantic and Pa- 
cific which protected our shores, 

Late in 1944, I flew in a B-24 to Saipan, 
getting there on the eve of the first B-29 
raid on Tokyo. I thrilled to see the fleets 
of those great superforts take to the air. 
While there, I learned a grim lesson—one 
all of us should keep uppermost in our 
minds: Those B~29’s flew to Tokyo and back 
in the face of some of the most savage de- 
fense the Japs could mount. We lost a 
lot of them and a lot of good men—but 
no mission was ever turned back by enemy 
action short of its target. 

After the war, and the end of gasoline 
rationing, I went back to light planes again. 
I fooled around with a Luscombe and the 
grand little Taylorcraft and the Piper Cub— 
graduating to the SeaBee; to the Navion 
(ot which I have owned three successive 
models); to a Twin-Beech. In 1950, when 
Eastern Airlines began to retire their DC- 
3's, my good and dear old friend—one of my 
boyhood idols—one of the truly big men of 
aviation—Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, sold 
me one at book value. 

I had it completely rebuilt better than 
new; and, equipped with DC-4 engines and 
the latest available electronic equipment, it 
serves me as a fast, dependable, comfortable 
transport for my troupe and other business 
associates. Last fall, I traded in my last 
Navion for a new Beechcraft Bonanza, the 
sweetest little four-place, single-engine air- 
plane I have ever flown. In it, I commute 
back and forth between New York and my 
home in Virginia each week. 

You may be interested in knowing that I 
have just ordered a brand-new helicopter 
from Larry Bell to be delivered within the 
next month or two. I borrowed one from 
him last November and demonstrated tt on 
my television programs from Florida and 
learned, interestingly enough, that since I 
can fly and maneuver it within the range of 
_& television camera, it seems to arouse more 
interest in aviation generally than a fixed- 
wing airplane. 
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In 1950, however, my aviation education 
took on a new phase. Come Armed Forces 
Day that year (I believe it was the first such) 
I was invited by the Air Force, even though 
at that time I was a Naval Reserve officer, 
to fly an Air Force jet—a little T-33 trainer. 
Up until that time, despite thousands of 
hours of experience in flying my own and 
other commercial and executive airplanes, 
I had been denied the privilege of learning to 
fiy naval aircraft on grounds of physical dis- 
ability. 

After having demonstrated rather quickly 
to my Air Force hosts my ability to fly that 
jet, they half jokingly, half seriously invited 
me to resign my Navy commission and join 
up with them—saying they would be de- 
lighted to have me learn to fly everything 
they had. I began to “ride” my Navy friends 
a little bit about that and it wasn’t very 
long before (more to shut me up than any- 
thing else, I think) they permitted me to 
take a course of instruction at the Naval 
Air Training Command in Pensacola. 

I never worked harder in my life and, 
noting my enthusiasm and earnestness, my 
instructors, bless their hearts, went to work 
with a will with me and after several short 
tours of duty, by 1953, I had qualified as a 
carrier pilot, had checked out in jets, be- 
came a qualified instrument pilot and 
learned to fly helicopters. I even took a 
short whack at blimps at Lakehurst. I had 
won the coveted Navy wings. 

None of this was easy; all of it was won- 
derful, even though it did take a lot of time 
away from my professional commitments. 
What I've been telling you is not to prove 
what a smart guy I am, but so you'll under- 
stand that for me it hasn’t been enough to 
learn about aviation in books—I had to get 
in all over. 

Sometimes I wish I could have confined 
my love for and knowledge of aviation to 
the sheer happiness of flying; to the weekly 
joy of heading back to Leesburg to my be- 
loved wife and children; to an occasional 
romp through an old-fashioned loop or a 
chandelle or an Immelmann. 

But, as time when on, it became increas- 
ingly evident that V-E day and V-J day were 
just the end of fighting Germany and Japan. 

We had another enemy—whom we might 
easily have put down—at the time. Never, 
in the history of the world, it seems to me, 
has a situation been handled quite so badly. 
As late as 1952 or even 1953 this Russian 
threat to our way of life might have been 
removed—without firing a shot—without 
dropping a bomb—yes, without risking a 
single life. And there were those in high 
places who sought to do it that way—but 
you know how this lovable, ponderous, slow- 
witted democracy of ours works. It doesn’t 
take much to get us going—just a bomb or 
two dropped on us. The only trouble is— 
nowadays it only takes one bomb—in one 
plane—per city. 

Can you guess what one high Government 
official told me 3 years ago, when I asked 
him to give me his objections to the proposal 
to go over and stick a gun in Stalin’s ribs 
and make him pull that Iron Curtain down? 
He said: “Arthur, we couldn't do that: it 
would frighten our Allies, and, besides, if 
we defeat Russia, we'll have to feed all those 
people and it would break us.” 

That kindly old gentleman is still very 
active in our Government in Washington 
today. 

Let's face it, we're engaged in a bitter tech- 
nological race with Russia. The stakes, on 
our side of the table, are not only survival of 
our way of life but of our very own lives. 

The weapons which comprise modern air 
power have become enormously complicated. 
Even compared to the airplanes of World 
War II, today's supersonic fighters and near- 
supersonic, long-range bombers are as differ- 
ent as is today’s television set from the 
e receivers and earphones of yesterday's 
radio, 
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They cannot be flown by “weekend war- 
riors” or part-time reservists of any nature, 
no matter how dedicated they may be. If 
we are to maintain the deterrant air su- 
periority so vital to our survival, we must 
induce the cream of America's youth to be- 
come professional airmen. 

Military aviation must be made an attrac- 
tive career. How do this? The same way 
we could make teaching a more attractive 
profession—pay decent salaries, 

The record of the strategic bomber in 
World War II ts there for all to see. No 
American bombing mission was ever stopped 
by enemy action short of its target. It is 
only reasonable to assume, therefore, that 
any first-class bombing force can do the 
same—whether the bomber crews speak Rus- 
sian or English. We lost only 5 percent of 
our bombers to enemy action in World War 
II—4 percent to fighters and 1 percent to 
ack-ack. The men who fly our bombers to- 
day, many of them veterans of scores of mis- 
sions, doubt seriously if those figures would 
be changed much in a modern air battle. 
But, without going into great detail, let’s say 
that our defenses are five times better than 
the Nazis and the Japs had. Let's say 
they’re 10 times better—or 15 times better. 
That would mean we could keep 75 percent 
of an enemy bombing mission from reaching 
the target. Only 25 percent would get 
through. But, you see, nowadays it takes 
only one bomb—in one plane—per city. 
Each bomb more powerful than all the 
bombs dropped in World War II. Just let 
me ask you to stop here a minute and pic- 
ture if you can what would happen if only 
six Russian bombers got through our de- 
fenses some night—each one carry an 
H-bomb. New York, Chicago, Detroit, Pitts- 
burgh, Washington, and Seattle. One bomb 
per city. Oh, they don't get away with it. 
Somebody shoots em down all right even- 
tually—but the bombs are away. Those six 
cities are gone, Three or four or five million 
people are dead. We've got no Government 
seat (and probably no Government)—no 
power to produce—the great American know- 
how is all shot. Ah, but we've still got a few 
guided missiles, 

The Navy’s out there somewhere steaming 
along at 31 knots—and the Army’s shooting 
off those atomic cannons at somebody, some- 
place. It was back in 1951 when I first be- 
came really aware of this mess. I got a big 
shock listening to a high ranking Naval of- 
ficer make a speech one night. He said Gen- 
eral Curt LeMay was a madman and called 
the B-36 bomber the most horrible waste of 
time and money and manpower in the his- 
tory of our country. I decided to find out 
for myself—because if that were true, then 
we were begging for trouble. 

Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg, who shortened his 
life by sticking to the job of Air Force Chief 
of Staff long after he had become deathly ill, 
made it possible for me to get the facts, I 
met General LeMay and I have since made a 
comprehensive study of his command. That 
man is so dedicated, so competent, so in- 
spiring. To know him is to admire him—to 
know him well is to believe and to have con- 
fidence that he and his command are doing 
the very best job that can be done with what 
they have. Their tools must be better and in 
greater numbers. His equipment has been 
B 96% and B-47’s—which I have flown. They 
now have the B-52, but in small quantities. 
Without more and soon, the grim threat in- 
creases in an inexorable geometric ratio, a 


-factor In have more to say about later. 


Last fall, I wrote about this experience in 
the Saturday Post. They titled it 
“This Is My Story.” In the section about 


flying in the B-47, the printers goofed and 

it came out I had been flying at Mach 9 in- 

‘stead of 9 tenths. Maybe I haven't been kid- 

155 about flying at more than 5,000 miles per 
our. 
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What I have discovered in this latest 
course of my aviation education is that in- 
stead of the unification ot the armed serv- 
ices we're supposed to have—we have tripli- 
fication—with each service competing bit- 
terly against the others to obtain a bigger 
share of the Defense Department dollar. 
The technological revolution has obsoleted 
most of the weapons used effectively as re- 
cently as the Korean war. But, you'd never 
believe it—to hear some of the arguments. 

In order not to embarrass my friends, in 
order to be free to say what I had found to 
be true—after long and very serious consid- 
eration—I took a step last spring that was 
a tough one: I resigned my proud commis- 
sion in the Naval Reserve. I think we are 
in grave danger, and believe me this is one 
time I'd love to be proven wrong. 

Listen to me another few minutes. 

You and I know that air power includes 
the sum total of a nation’s aeronautical de- 
velopment, inclusive of its public opinion, 
as Gill Robb Wilson said not long ago, 
“What military aviation is to the business 
of security, civil aviation is to the security 
of business; for defense there are no geo- 

fe perimeters but only those which 
define the aeronautical stature of a nation. 
These studied conclusions all seem very clear 
to us. 

“But we must remember that the Ameri- 
ean lay public has had no background from 
which to reach this understanding. Our 
public education is only scantily geared to 
produce airwise youth.” 

Our adult population is even more igno- 
rant of the most elementary principles of 
aeronautics. During the past 4 or 5 years, 
we have managed to convince millions of 
people of the comparative safety of airline 
travel—but that's all they know about it— 
and apparently that’s all they care. In true, 
typically American fashion, even those who 
use the airlines in their travels, spend a lot 
of time and energy cussing the inconven- 
fences. Airport development has been a 
bone of contention in most every city. I've 
seen airports built far out on the outskirts 
of a town where there were none but scat- 
tered farmhouses. Within a few years, 
thriving communities have been built 
around these And from whom 
come the complaints about noise and low- 
flying aircraft? The people who built their 
homes alongside the runways. 

If somebody wants to build a new radio 
or television tower, where do they locate it? 
Right off the end of the runway that’s In use 
most of the time. These new communities 
must have schools for their children. Where 
do they build them? Close by the airport 
where the noises will cause the most inter- 
ference with classroom work. And even 
those with sufficient vision to plan and 
build an airport, where do they put it? On 
the leeward side of the city so that planes 
taking off on the runway planned for the 
prevailing winds will have to climb out over 
the city, thus disturbing everybody’s sleep. 

Airline passengers, actually, pay even less 
attention today to the captain and copilot 
up in the cockpit than they give to the engi- 
neer and fireman in the locomotive of a 
pullman train. All they want to know is 
how much does a ticket cost, why don’t you 
serve a cocktail with the luncheon and 
why is the pilot bouncing the plane like 
that? They even hope the plane hits an 
air pocket or two so that they can brag 
about it to their friends when they get back 
on the ground and describe how rough the 
filght was because they had a tail-wind. 
They could actually feel it kicking the tail 
around and the pllot was exhausted. $ 

It is nothing short of amazing to me that 
aviation—even aviation—has ad- 
vanced so far along as it has in this coun- 
try. You'd be astounded if you knew how 
little some of the men in the highest places 
in Washington know about aviation. 
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In 53 short years, the science of aeronau- 
tics has at an appalling rate. 


This, despite public apathy, despite a some- 


times indifferent Government attitude, and 
despite often paralyzing opposition even to 
this day. And further, despite the unheeded 
fact that aviation has led the great techno- 
logical march of the past half century, if we 
were to plot a eurve showing development 
of the speed of aircraft over the past 50 
years, we would find that it has just about 
doubled itself every 10 years. 

By 1910 we had reached 100 miles per 
hour; 1920, 220 miles per hour; 1930, 300 
miles per hour; 1940, 600 miles per hour; 
1950, 1,200 miles per hour; and you know 
where we're headed for now. If you plot 
the gross national product over the same 
period of time, you find the curve almost 
coincides. The same goes for the use of 
electrical energy measures in trillions of kilo- 
watt-hours. The same goes for the national 
wealth, for construction costs, for patenis, 
for population, for mental patients, for dis- 
covery of the elements. 

In other words, if you combine all these 
curves, you come up with one which I think 
we can logically label our national-growth 
curve. Call it coincidence, if you will, but 
that national-growth curve follows almost 
exactly our airspeed curve, proving, it seems 
to me, that even those who have never seen 
an airplane, let alone ride in one, owe every 
last bit of the high standards of living in 
America today to the growth of aviation. 

Furthermore, a study of this curve will 
show that normal technical and associated 
progress is a geometric progression and that 
progress occurs at any given time at a rate 
substantially proportional to the total prog- 
ress made up to that time. 

And yet, if you plot the actual support 
given to Air Force research and development 
from 1930 up to the present time, you will 
find that this country really believes in re- 
search and development and is willing to 
support it only when danger threatens. 

The current research and development 
effort in the Air Force is about one one- 
thousandth part of the gross national prod- 
uct, having leveled off since Korea at about 
this rate. Therein lies the key to the des- 
perate situation in which we find ourselves 
today insofar as our airpower is eoncerned. 
We blow hot and we blow cold. Our national 
policy does not recognize the natural rate 
of technical progress—does not recognize the 
natural increase in support we have to 
build into a research and development pro- 
gram if we are going to progress at a normal 
rate. 

That’s the reason we find ourselves in 
America today losing progressively faster the 
power to deter a long-range Soviet bombing 
attack. Therefore, unless we make some 
changes in the right direction pretty quick, 
some time next year, or by 1958 at the latest, 
our deterrent curve will be crossed by the 
Russian deterrent curve. What happens 
alter that, only providence knows. 

Our deterrent power for the past 5 years 
has been, and is today, a fleet of B-36 inter- 
continental bombers. For those same 5 
years, the B-36 has been obsolescent and is 
today obsolete. It must be replaced by a 
much faster, better airplane—the B-52. 

Five years ago, I started telling this story, 
not only to the listeners to my programs but 
to select audiences such as this. But these 
things sink in slowly, and the path of those 
of us who are seriously concerned has been 
a rocky one. To date, we haven't even got 
one wing of B-52’s in combat readiness. We 
are building them at the ridiculous rate of 
four per month. Plans have been instituted 
to raise that production to 16 or 17 a month, 
I have read. By what date, I don't know. 

Meanwhile, all I know is that last May, 
almost 1 year ago, the Russians allowed us 
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I have read in public print, authored by 
people supposed to know, I gather that the 
Russians are b their version of the 
B-52 at the rate of at least 35 a month and 
-have been doing so for at least a year. 
We've been concerned with more bang for 
a buck and haven't stopped to realize that 
in a critical time like this you can’t get a 
bang out of a buck. 

We don’t know—those of us who have been 
fighting this fight—how much good we have 
done or how much progress we have made 
in awakening the American people to the 
threat that lies only hours away across the 
North Pole. But there has been a stirring 
of activity in Washington and in remote 
places like Ramey Air Force Base in Puerto 
Rico, where the Joint Chiefs of Staff just 
met to review the situation. A select Senate 
committee has been appointed to investigate 
the facts. Lots of people are beginning to 
take a good hard look at things. There are 
many reasons for it as there naturally would 
be in our system of government with its 
checks and balances and in our military pic- 
ture with tts own checks and balances. 
But regardless of the reasons, I am very 
much heartened by the fact that we are look- 
ing at it and that this will give the Amer- 
ican people a few cold turkey facts. I am 
confident that given the facts to which they 
are entitied—American will come up with 
the right answers. I know, too, that our way 
of life depends on those decisions being 
made now. 

Phew—I sure got serious, but that’s the 
way I feel, and that's what aviation educa- 
tion means to me. 

Let me close with this one thought—be 
proud, ladies and gentlemen, in the vital 
work you are doing. Be strong in the 
knowledge that upon the success of your 
work depends the freedom we hold so dear. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


THE PELTON DAM, OREG. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor an excellent statement that 
was made by my colleague, the junior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER], 
this morning before a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce on the Pelton Dam issue in 
my State; also a statement which was 
made by Mr. Roland Bowles, of the Ore- 
gon division of the Izaak Walton League, 
on the same issue, one of the clearest, 
most concise, and, I believe, most clari- 
fying statements on the subject I have 
ever heard; and also the text of my state- 
ment before the committee. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR NEUBERGER 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the time which 
the committee is giving today to hearing 
opening testimony on the bill introduced by 
Senator Morse and myself, S. 3250, to deal 
with the immediate problem of water law 
raised by the Pelton Dam decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. I realize 
that your committee has a particularly heavy 
schedule this week and in the weeks imme- 
diately ahead, and that you have inter- 
rupted consideration of other measures be- 
fore you for the sake of these hearings today. 
Consequently, Mr. Chairman, I shall keep my 
own remarks brief. 

I asked the committee whether it might 
not be possible to have these first hearings 
on S. 3250 today because hearings are also 
being held this week by other committees on 
related legislation. As one example, the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
is now holding hearings on S. 863 introduced 
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by Senator Barrerr which would have a 
major impact on the relationship between 
the Federal Government and the States 
as to the use and control of water on fed- 
erally owned lands within the different 
States. This bill, and others like it, which 
have been introduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, have received much of their 
present impetus from the Supreme Court’s 
opinion in the case of the Federal Power 
Commission against Oregon—the decision 
which we refer to as the “Pelton Dam case” 
for short. 

Mr. Chairman, at the conclusion of my re- 
marks, I am going to ask to have made a part 
of the record of these hearings the Supreme 
Court’s opinion, from 349 U. S. 435, as well 
as my statement in the Senate in introduc- 
ing S. 3250. At this time, however, I should 
only like to review briefly the background of 
the Pelton Dam case which led up to the 
Supreme Court’s decision of last summer. 

The controversy arose 7 years ago from an 
application by a predecessor of the Portland 
General Electric Co. to construct a hydro- 
electric project on the Deschutes River. The 
Deschutes is a tributary of the Columbia 
River which is located entirely within the 
borders of the State of Oregon and which is 
one of the famous fishing streams of the Pa- 
cific Northwest and, indeed, of the Nation. 
Agencies of the State of Oregon—the State 
Game Commission and the State Fish Com- 
mission—as well as the Oregon Division of 
the Izaak Walton League intervened before 
the Federal Power Commission in opposition 
to the application for a license to construct 
the Pelton project on the Deschutes. 

In 1953 the power company unsuccessfully 
sought to have State opposition to its proj- 
ect eliminated by means of special State leg- 
islation. 

The Federal Power Commission granted a 
license to the Portland General Electric Co., 
overriding the objections of the intervening 
agencies of the Oregon State Government. 
It is important to note that the FPC did this 
without any finding concerning navigability 
of the Deschutes; it based its authority for 
the license on the fact that the project is 
to be built on lands belonging to the United 
States. 

The State took an appeal to the United 
States Court of Appeals for the Ninth Cir- 
cuit. That court set aside the Commission's 
order on the ground that Federal public 
lands laws had long ago made the use of non- 
navigable waters on Federal lands subject to 
State control, and that licensees would have 
to comply with State water law. 

Upon the petition of the FPC, the Supreme 
Court took up the case for review and re- 
versed the decision of the Court of Appeals. 
The significance of the issue presented by 
the case and in S. 3250 is shown not only 
by the fact that the Supreme Court granted 
certiorari, but also by the fact that several 
other Western States in which, as in Oregon, 
the Federal Government owns a large pro- 
portion of the land, joined Oregon in the liti- 
gation as amici curiae. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not a lawyer, and I 
shall not try to develop in detail the full 
legal implications of the Supreme Court’s 
decision that the United States may, by a 
simple administrative order, “reserve” for 
itself or its licensees the water flowing 
through all Federal public lands without 
regard to the procedures of State legisla- 
tion designed to carry out State policies 
for the best use of this precious resource. I 
do want to point out, however, that S. 3250 
does not seek to go nearly so far as other 
pending bills to establish a universal su- 

y of State law over Federal needs 
in this field. I believe that some of the other 
proposals I have seen go too far, and that 
as a result of seeking a complete and far- 
reaching solution, no legislation at all may 
be enacted in this highly controversial field. 
Therefore, my bill, S. 3250, proposes only to 
reverse the narrow basis for the specific 
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holding in the Pelton Dam case—t. e., that, 

whatever might otherwise be the law on the 

Federal public lands, the creation of a reser- 

vation permits the FPC to disregard State 

water law in licensing a project even on a 

wholly intrastate nonnavigable stream. 

Section 2 of my bill would revoke the 
license granted for the Pelton Dam project 
pending any future procedures in accord- 
ance with law as amended by my proposed 
amendment to the Federal Power Act. 

That amendment, to summarize it once 
more, would only apply to the question of 
FPC licenses—not to Federal projects—and 
to only licenses for projects which come 
under FPC jurisdiction because they are 
to be built on lands of the United States. 
As to such projects, of which the Pelton 
Dam happens to be the example which raised 
the issue of State water law all the way to 
the Supreme Court, S. 3250 proposes only 
to overcome the effect of a Federal “reserva- 
tion” on the applicability or nonapplicabil- 
ity of State law—in other words, to return 
the law to the position in which it was 
before the Supreme Court’s decision. Be- 
cause this aim is much more modest than 
that of the other proposals made in the 
wake of the Pelton Dam decision, I believe 
it can and should be enacted at this session 
of Congress. 

STATEMENT BY ROLAND BOWLES, PRESIDENT, 
OREGON DIVISION, IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE 
ON PELTON Dam BILL, S. 235, BEFORE THE 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Gentlemen, the Deschutes River from its 
source to its confluence with the Columbia 
River lies entirely within the State of 
Oregon, the source being in the easterly 
slope of the Cascade Mountains; and it emp- 
ties into the Columbia some few miles above 
The Dalles, on the south side of the great 
river. The principal tributary of the Des- 
chutes in the area with which we are con- 
cerned is the Metolius River, a stream that 
is world renowned in a world of rivers, by 
reason of the constancy.of its flow and the 
relatively sl'ght fluctuation in temperature 
from the coldest day in winter to the hottest 
day in summer. The Metolius arises from 
the porous lava of the eastern slope of the 
Cascade Mountains, which acts as an ab- 
sorbent for the rainfall and snow, thus ac- 
counting for both the constancy of flow and 
the remarkably small fluctuation in tem- 
perature. 

In 1909 the State of Oregon enacted its 
basic water law, wherein it laid claim to all 
waters within the State of Oregon from 
all sources of supply, pursuant to the Desert 
Land Acts of 1866, 1870, and 1877, which 
by that time had been tested numerous 
times in the courts and tested in numerous 
cases by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, always to the end that the intention 
of Congress in those acts had been to give 
to the States the right of control over water 
on all Federal lands. This law became ef- 
fective in July, 1909, and on December 31, 
1909, the Secretary of the Interior withdrew 
some of the public domain on the east bank 
of the Deschutes River, in the area concerned 
in the Pelton project, from entry and re- 
served it for power purposes. Other lands 
along the east bank in the project area were 
withdrawn, until the withdrawals were com- 
pleted in about 1920. The west bank of 
the river in the area is in Indian Reservation, 
which was established by treaty in 1855. 
Numerous other power withdrawals were 
made along the banks of the Deschutes River 
between 1910 and 1920, all the way to its 
mouth. 

No attempt was made by any company to 
exploit the power resources of the Deschutes 
River until about 1922 when substantial sur- 
veys were run, and no development of any 
kind was undertaken until in 1949 Port- 
land General Electric Co. made application to 
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the Hydroelectric Commission of Oregon for a 
permit to construct a dam at the Pelton site. 
The hearing was held by the Hydroelectric 
Commission of Oregon, in which all of the 
interested fisheries agencies objected to any 
development in this stretch of the river. 
The objection by the fisheries agencies was 
on several grounds. The first was that any 
project of the height contemplated would 
inevitably destroy the anadramous fishes of 
the salmonoid type using the river above 
the point of the proposed construction; and 
that the State of Oregon through its Fish 
Commission had established a salmon hatch- 
ery at the headwaters of the Metolius River, 
which is the principal spawning stream for 
the spring Chinook salmon using the 
Deschutes River system, and that this 
hatchery would be made utterly useless as 
the result of the proposal by Portland Gen- 
eral Electric Co.; and also the Oregon State 
Game Commission had established a hatch- 
ery in the Metolius System for taking the 
spawn from the summer run of steelhead 
that likewise used that stretch of the 
Metolius River, this fish providing a great 
deal of the recreational fishery for which the 
Deschutes River System is world famous. 

Attempts were being made at that time to 
establish a run of sockeye, or blueback, as 
they are locally known, in Blue and Suttle 
Lakes, which are part of the Metolius System, 
The Metolius River System, which has 
throughout the year an almost contant tem- 
perature of relatively cool water, is ideal for 
the hatching and rearing of the types of 
salmonoid fishes peculiar to this river sys- 
tem, in that the spring run of Chinook come 
into the river in June, July, and August and 
do not spawn until the latter part of Sep- 
tember and into October, spending several 
months prior to spawning in the cool waters. 
The summer run of steelhead come in in 
July, August, and September and do not 
pann until the following January through 
April. 

The Portland General Electric Co. had 
proposed a holding pond system at the point 
of construction, holding these fish in artifi- 
cial ponds until they were ready to spawn, 
removing the eggs, placing them in a hatch- 
ery till the eggs were “eyed out,” and then 
transporting the eggs to the hatcheries in 
the Metolius area, holding the small fish in 
holding ponds at the large hatcheries until 
they were ready for their downstream migra- 
tion, then transporting them again in tank 
trucks below the dam and releasing them 
downstream of the dam. 

In contrast to the cool waters of the 
Metolius, temperatures in the Deschutes at 
the pont of construction of the Pelton Dam 
have been known to reach 68° during the 
time the fish would be held. That alone is 
enough to indicate that the salmonoid fishes 
could not withstand the long interval of 
time in captivity prior to spawning, as the 
temperature increase would cause the fish to 
become diseased and die before the spawning 
operation could take place. 

This proposal for fish handling has been 
tried at other similar structures in the 
Northwest, with known results, namely, an 
almost complete elimination of the salmon- 
oid fish of the types encountered here. 

At the time of the original proposal to 
the Hydroelectric Commission of Oregon no 
reregulating dam was contemplated by the 
applicant. As a result of the strenuous ob- 
jections on the part of the fisheries agencies, 
permits were denied by the State agencies to 
Portland General Electric Co. An applica- 
tion in the interim was made to the Federal 
Power Commission, and a hearing on that 


application was held in Portland, Oreg., 


beginning June 8, 1951. At that time a re- 
regulating dam was proposed some 214 miles 
below the main structure, to impound the 
waters that would be released from the gen- 
erators, twice each day, over a period of 
approximately 3 hours, 
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The operation contemplated by the Port- 


land General Electric Co. being a peaking 
operation, this type of operation, unregu- 
lated, would of course cause very serious 
fluctuation in the stream below the dam, and 
inevitably would result in serious erosive 
effects on the bed and banks of the stream 
itself, as well as possibly death to people 
using the river for recreational purposes, or 
for any purpose. 

The reregulating dam will be so operated 
as to maintain the flow of the Deschutes 
River in a constant state, in other words, 
the same amount of water will be released 
from the reregulating dam as would normal- 
ly flow in the channel were no structures 
placed across the river. 

At the Federal Power Commission hearing 
the same general principle of fisheries han- 
dling was suggested by the applicant, and 
an offer was made by the applicant to pro- 
vide the State fisheries agencies the sum of 
$100,000 annually for increased costs made 
necessary as the result. This was objected to 
on the grounds as was the situation before 
the Hydroelectric Commission of Oregon, 
that it would be destructive of the fisheries 
resource, and no known method of handling 
the anadromous fish involved could replace 
the natural spawning and rearing areas, and 
that the salmonoids would eventually be 
eliminated from the river system above the 
point of construction at least. 

The State of Oregon likewise objected on 
the ground that the Federal Power Com- 
mission had no jurisdiction to grant a license 
under the Federal Power Act until all State 
laws had been complied with with respect 
to the utilization of water resource. None- 
theless, a license was granted by the Federal 
Power Commission, in spite of the failure of 
the applicant, that it had complied with 
State laws. This license was challenged in 
the Circuit Court of Appeals of the United 
States, Ninth Circuit, San Francisco, which 
in an opinion of February 18, 1954, ruled that 
the Federal Power Commission had no au- 
thority to issue such a license. The case was 
then appealed to the United States Supreme 
Court, which, on June 6, 1955, ruled that the 
Circuit Court of Appeals was in error, in 
that Pelton Dam would be constructed on 
“reserved lands” of the United States, and 
the Desert Land Acts specifically exempted 
reserved lands from their application. 

However, the Federal Power Commission's 
general counsel, Mr. Gatchell, has publicly 
stated that the Supreme Court decision has 
not nor did the Federal Power Commission 
in its and order, grant to the appli- 
cant any right to the use of the water, only 
a right to construct a dam. This decision 
then, of course, leaves the situation exceed- 
ingly clouded in that respect, and in the 
Tespect that the reregulating dam will not 
be constructed on “reserved lands.” 

The lands involved at the reregulating dam 
site are private lands, on both banks. Those 
on the east bank had been a part of the 
public domain and taken up for homestead 
long ago, as were those on the west bank of 
the river at that point. And it is at that 
point that the migratory fishes will be 
blocked from the use of their normal path 
to their historic spawning grounds and what- 
ever fishery facilities are finally decided upon 
are installed. 

The fisheries resources agencies also ob- 
jected to this license on the further ground 
that the 1948 report of the Corps of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, known as the 308 
Report, recommended that all construction 
of dams on streams entering the Columbia 
River west of McNary dam, of which the 
Deschutes is one (other than the Willamette) 
should be withheld for a period of years, and 
that these streams should be used and built 
up so far as possible as salmon-spawning 
streams, to offset the losses that were effected 
because of huge upstream projects such as 
Grand Coulee Dam. All interested agencies, 
including the Federal Power Commission, had 
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taken part.in the discussion and formulation 
PVC 

they had not been a formal 
eta to it. As the result of the recommen- 
dations of the Corps of Engineers, the Con- 
gress of the United States set about imple- 
menting the program with respect to salmon 
fisheries, which is known as the lower 
Columbia River program, by appropriating 
money for the establishment of hatcheries, 
putting in fishways past both natural and 
manmade obstructions, and stream clearance 
and related facilities, to the end that these 
streams could be fully utilized to their 
greatest extent, to rehabilitate the salmon 
runs for which the Columbia River system 
had long been famous. Up to the present 
time, the Congress of the United States has 
appropriated in excess of $12 million in the 
furtherance of this pr 

In excess of $200,000 had been allocated 
by the Fish and Wildlife Service, Department 
of the Interior, for expansion of the salmon 
hatchery on the Metolius River at the time 
the application was made by Portland Gen- 
eral Electric Co. for this construction. As 
the result of the application work was sus- 
pended, no funds have been released, and 
that expansion is at a total standstill at this 
time; indicating that the Fish and Wildlife 
Service feel definitely and positively that any 
construction at the Pelton site would result 
in a wasteful expenditure of funds for a 
hatchery upstream. 

In 1953 the legislature of the State of Ore- 
gon had an opportunity to pass upon this 
project in its session, when a bill sponsored 
by the Portland General Electric Co., which 
would in effect have given them a permit for 
this construction, was denied in the lower 
house of that legislature. 

In recent weeks petitions have been cir- 
culated throughout the State, a sample of 
which is being left with this committee, and 
in excess of 15,000 names were secured within 
a matter of days upon these petitions. All 
circulation was on a purely voluntary basis. 
No funds were expended to secure names or 
signers. People from every walk of life and 
of every political complexion have expressed 
violent opposition. 

The Save-the-Deschutes Committee, which 
was formed primarily for the purpose of pro- 
tecting this river from encroachment of high 
hydroelectric construction such as is con- 
templated here, is composed of representa- 
tives of many sportsman's groups, including 
but not limited to the Izaak Walton League 
of America, the Oregon Wildlife Federation, 
and others, many independent individuals 
who neither fish nor hunt, the Oregon State 
Grange, the International Woodworkers A. F. 
of L., the State Industrial Union 
Council, CIO., and others, who are opposing 
this project, irrespective of whatever agency, 
either public or private, were proposing its 
construction. 

The Deschutes River, as this committee 
may well know, has long been famous over 
much of the world, for its magnificent rain- 
bow trout and the wonderful fishing and 
recreational opportunities that it affords. 
This construction will inevitably do much to 
destroy that recreational resource. More 
important, however, though we are not 
minimizing the value of the fishing and the 
recreational resource, is that matter of water. 

The Deschutes River is in a comparatively 
dry area where irrigation is necessary to the 
production of crops. It is true that present 
irrigation water is protected under the terms 
of the license granted by the Federal Power 
Commission, but unfortunately the Federal 
Power Commission failed to take into con- 
sideration two im: t and funda- 
mental points, the first of which is that our 
population in this area is growing at a rate 
substantially faster than that of the rest 
of the Nation, that that population has now 
more time to spend in recreational pursuits 
and more opportunity to pursue outdoor 
recreation than ever in our history by reason 
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of good roads, good automobiles and gen- 
erally more money to spend. 

Recreation is the third largest industry in 
the State of Oregon, exceeded only by lum- 
bering and agriculture. Tourists from out- 
side the State, in the year 1955, spent in 
excess of $120 million in Oregon. It is the 
considered opinion of competent persons in 
the field that if the resident tourist dollar 
were added to this, it is very likely that the 
total would exceed even agriculture. In 1955 
there were 322,529 persons licensed to angle 
in the State of Oregon. Experience of the 
past has indicated that this number will 
increase with each succeeding year, so long 
as there is reasonable opportunity to enjoy 
this type of recreation. Certainly it is not 
too much to ask that at least some few 
streams, of major importance, in the State 
of Oregon be dedicated to this task. 

The other aspect of this Deschutes River 
that was totally overlooked by the Federal 
Power Commission is that while electrical 
energy can be generated in many fashions, 
from oil, natural gas, even wind, though 
that would not be recommended in this area, 
we will only have the amount of water that 
God has given us. If the waters of the 
Deschutes system are dedicated to the pro- 
duction of electrical energy, in deflance to 
the expressed public policy of the State, 
then this water will be forever denied other 
uses. While we realize that the water will 
not be consumed in the process, still it must 
be delivered to the turbines and cannot be 
taken out in the event that our expanding 
population some day might demand that this 
water be devoted to irrigation or domestic 
consumption. With the tremendous poten- 
tial that is now on the immediate horizon, 
to be derived from the application of atomic 
sources to power production, it would be the 
greatest folly to tie up a river as important 
for other benefits, in a single purpose project, 
which will have a rated capacity of 120,000 
kilowatts, but by the figures of the Federal 
Power Commission itself will only be able 
to produce on a constant basis not over 40 
percent of that rated capacity. Contrary to 
the claims of the applicant in the hearing 
in 1951, who stated that we would have a 
power shortage in the Northwest by 1955, we 
have ample power; and all people connected 
with the industry who are of fair mind, state 
that with the construction on the large 
streams now contemplated or in progress, 
we face no power shortage prior to 1964 or 
1965, and by that time atomic energy is 
likely to be a major factor in the electrical 
picture of the entire Nation. 

This construction is not needed, particu- 
larly at this time. The recreational aspects 
of the stream are certainly needed at this 
time, and will be more greatly needed as our 
population expands. 

Fisheries resources are especially needed. 
They cannot ever be replaced, once they are 
lost. Every square yard of spawning and 
rearing area must be maintained in order to 
preserve what little is remaining of the re- 
source that meant so much to the economy 
of the region in years gone by. The salmon 
fishing industry has made its sacrifice in 
this program, along with the many others, 
in that it has been severely curtailed in its 
operations and fishing time. Certainly an- 
other sacrifice in the form of eliminating 
spawning and rearing grounds, such as will 
result from this construction, is neither wise 
nor advisable, particularly when no power 
shortage exists. 

In addition, the economic factors of this 
construction must also be considered. In the 
hearing before the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, the applicant stated that it had made 
application to the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion for a certificate of necessity, giving it a 
rapid writeoff against the income taxes on 
this project, that if the applicant received 
the requested writeoff of 80 percent over a 
60-month period that it could produce power 
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at $22.60 per kilowatt-year; that if it received 
no writeoff and the normal amortization 
would apply, power would cost $26.20 per 
kilowatt-year. They were given a certificate 
to the extent of 65 percent in 60 months, 
which means that the power produced at 
this plant will cost approximately $24 per 
kilowatt-year, in contrast to power that is 
sold by the Bonneville Power Administration 
of $17.50 per kilowatt-year. 

We are interested in the entire body of this 
legislation, S. 3250, first, that the license 
granted by the Federal Power Commission 
to the Portland General Electric Co. to con- 
struct what is known as the Pelton project, 
F. P. C. No. 2030, be revoked; and secondly, 
that the position of the State with respect to 
their right to control the waters of their in- 
ternal nonnavigable streams, such as the 
Deschutes, be restored to them; for water is 
the lifeblood of the West, and the people 
closest to those resources are most generally 
in a much better position to determine their 
use, than a board or commission sitting some 
3,000 miles away, for the plans and aspira- 
tions of the people who have grown up close 
to those resources are more likely to result 
in a wiser use for the greatest number over 
the greatest length of time. 


— 


THE PROBLEMS POSED BY THE PELTON DAM 
PROJECT AND DECISION 


(Statement by Senator Wayne Morse on 8. 
3250 before the Senate Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, Tuesday, 
March 21, 1956) 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mitte, your action in scheduling hearings on 
S. 3250 is appreciated. As you know, I am 
a sponsor of the bill and, of course, advocate 
favorable action. In fairness to the many 
groups in central Oregon and to the com- 
mittee, I must state for the record that this 
is a controversial project. Therefore, I re- 
quest that the opportunity be afforded adyo- 
cates of the Pelton Dam project to present 
their views to the committee. 

At this time I do not wish to make an 
extended statement because there are wit- 
nesses from Oregon whose time in Washing- 
ton is very limited. 


TWO BASIC PROBLEMS PRESENTED 


A. State authority over intrastate, 
nonnavigable streams 

The Pelton Dam, for which the Federal 
Power Commission has issued a license over 
the protest of Oregon agencies, would be lo- 
cated on the Deshcutes River, a wholly intra- 
state stream. In the case before the Com- 
mission and the courts, no party contested 
its classification as a nonnavigable waterway. 
Federal jurisdiction was based upon the fact 
that the dam would be built on Federal land, 
which had been reserved by administrative 
action for future power development. 

The Supreme Court’s decision upholding 
the Federal Power Commission license was 
based in major part upon a technical dif- 
ference between “public lands of the United 
States” and “reserved” lands. There was no 
doubt that as to “public lands” the Desert 
Lands Act applied, thereby insuring the State 
control over water rights. The Court held, 
however, that reserved lands, though for- 
merly public lands, were not covered by the 
Desert Land Act and hence the State did not 
have the authority to withhold approval of 
a dam and the use of the water proposed. 

It is quite clear that this is a technical 
kind of distinction which has no support in 
policy considerations. I do not criticize the 
Court. It interpreted the law as it found it, 
oo that was in a somewhat confused condi- 

on. 

The bill which Senator NEUBERGER and I 
propose would do no more than remove the 
distinction without a difference from the 
Federal Power Act. We share the concern of 
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many Westerners over the implications of the 
Federal Power Commission v. Oregon deci- 
sion. It does endanger State authority in 
private license proceedings for projects on 
wholly intrastate, nonnavigable streams. 

Some have advocated a drastic and radical 
revision of the Federal Power Act as a result 
of what has become known as the Pelton 
case. This is a dangerous and shotgun ap- 
proach to what is a narrow problem so far 
as the text of the law is concerned. 

We urge returning the law to the condi- 
tion it was in before the Federal Power Com- 
mission v. Oregon decision without major 
and dangerous surgery. 


B. Power versus conservation 


As every member of this committee knows, 
I am an advocate of hydroelectric power de- 
velopment. None knows this better than 
the chairman, the senior Senator from Wash- 
ington, Mr. MAGNUSON, 

However, in approaching problems of 
resource development in the river rich 
Pacific Northwest and elsewhere, a proper 
balance must be maintained between power 
production and other very valuable resources. 
Wherever possible, the use of a stream for 
power and other conservation uses should 
be harmonized so as to promote the greatest 
good for the people of the area, At certain 
sites the economic production of power 
should take precedence over competing po- 
tential uses. At others, the preservation of 
invaluable fish runs or other wildlife re- 
sources have a higher social value. 

The Deschutes is famous for its commer- 
cial and sports fish runs. The power poten- 
tial of the Pelton site is relatively small; 
it is a total installed capacity of 108,000 
kilowatts. I am not completely convinced 
that the fish and power uses are finally 
irreconcilable, although the procedure in 
this case has led to a winner-take-all result 
to date. Some, who believe that the power 
use is more important than fish resources 
in the Deschutes and the Metolius which 
joins it above the Pelton site, do not fully 
appreciate that the power that would be 
generated would not be used in central 
Oregon, but would go into the Portland Gen- 
eral Electric service area in western Oregon. 
Yet many who support the project argue 
that the power produced at Pelton would 
provide central Oregon with badly needed 
power. 

I believe that a cancellation of the Pelton 
license and the revision of the law proposed 
would make possible a fresh start on at- 
tempts to harmonize use of the site for 
power and preservation of fish runs. How- 
ever, if a final choice must be made be- 
tween relatively small power production and 
the irreplaceable commercial and sport fish 
runs, the latter have higher social utility 
in this area. Commercial fishing in the Co- 
lumbia Basin has been declining. Sport fish 
resources are shrinking in Oregon and else- 
where in the Nation. Once lost they are 
difficult, and probably impossible to replace. 

Outdoor recreation is of ever-increasing 
importance to our people. Our growing 
population, increasing leisure, and the pres- 
sures of city life make outdoor recreational 
opportunities ever more important. We 
cannot afford to shrink those opportunities. 

The bill Senator NEUBERGER and I have in- 
troduced is designed to prevent shortsighted 
use of a site and the frustration of State 
authority by a technical, and probably un- 
intended, distinction in the Federal law. 

We, therefore, urge that this reasonable 
and moderate proposal be enacted into law, 
lest accumulated dissatisfaction result in 
more far-reaching and less desirable revision 
of the Federal Power Act. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there further morning busi- 
ness? If not, morning business is closed. 
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ELECTION OF PRESIDENT AND 
VICE PRESIDENT 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the unfinished business, Senate Joint 
Resolution 31. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 31) 
proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States providing for 
—— ae of President and Vice Presi- 

ent. 

Mr. WELKER obtained the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I request that the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. WELKER] be permitted to 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. KEFAUVER] for not exceeding 5 
minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, pre- 
viously, on behalf of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, I reported Senate Joint 
Resolution 31. It proposed the submis- 
sion of a constitutional amendment pro- 
viding for the election of a President 
and Vice President. I wish to take this 
opportunity to make a general statement 
in connection with it. 

The modernization of the Constitu- 
tion with reference to the electicn of a 
President and Vice President has been 
the subject of discussion for many, many 
years. Undoubtedly, the concept of an 
elector has changed since the time of the 
adoption of the Constitution. At that 
time it was contemplated that electors 
would be men of superior intelligence 
who themselves would exercise their 
judgment in the selection of candidates 
for the two highest positions in the 
United States, but as political parties 
have formed and as time has gone on, 
such electors are supposed to carry out 
the will of the political party which 
elects them, although there is still no 
provision requiring them to do so. 

As late as 1948, one elector, who was 
elected in the State of Tennessee on the 
Democratic slate for Mr. Truman and 
Mr. BARKLEY, voted instead for the can- 
didates of the States Rights Party. This 
was not material in that particular case, 
but if the will of a majority of the peo- 
ple should be overthrown by some group 
of electors casting their votes in a man- 
ner different from that which was ex- 
pected of them, it could bring about a 
very distressing and confusing situation 
in the United States which might lead 
to disaster. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, there has 
never been any uniformity in the 
methods pursued by the various States 
as to their rights in connection with the 
election of a President. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
senior Senator from Tennessee yield for 
a question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Iam happy to yield 
to my colleague. 

Mr. GORE. Before the Senator leaves 
the question of the latitude of electors, 
I should like to inquire of him if it is 
not a fact that although electors under 
the present system may, as the able 
Senator has pointed out, be elected and 
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commissioned from their respective 
States as the result of the efforts of 
organized political parties, nevertheless, 
there is no legal compulsion on the elec- 
tors to obey the will of the mandate. 
There is a moral obligation, as I in- 
terpret it, but, as the Senator has 
pointed out, one elector from the State 
which he and I have the privilege and 
honor to represent did, indeed, cast his 
ballot for a candidate whose electors had 
not carried the State of Tennessee. 
Does not the Senator think that some 
remedy for such a situation is required? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes; I fully agree 
with my distinguished colleague that 
while there is a custom and a moral ob- 
ligation on an elector to vote for the 
Presidential candidate who receives the 
greatest number of votes, there is no 
legal compulsion that he do so. As late 
as 1948, one elector voted for the candi- 
date who received, I believe, the third 
largest number of votes in his State. It 
was a very much smaller number of 
votes than were cast for President Tru- 
man and Vice President BARKLEY. 

Mr. GORE. Would it not have been 
legally possible for all the electors from 
the State of Tennessee to have cast their 
votes as did that one elector? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. It would have been 
legally possible. 

Mr. GORE, Would not such a prac- 
tice lead to an incorrect reflection of 
the franchises of the people of the whole 
State? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Such a practice 
could completely reverse the intention 
of the people of a State, and if it 
changed the eventual result, it might not 
only lead to a great deal of confusion, 
but might actually lead to a rebellion, or 
a very hectic time. 

It might lead to the election of a per- 
son for whom the people had not voted. 

This is a problem that is fraught with 
many dangers. We have realized for ~ 
long time that the electoral college sys- 
tem was completely outmoded; that the 
system might lead to a miscarriage of 
the intention of the people. I think the 
condition should be remedied. 

Mr. GORE. I congratulate my able 
colleague upon the leadership he has 
provided in this field, and for the pro- 
posal he has made to remedy a basically 
undemocratic and, as the Senator has so 
ably pointed out, dangerous situation. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator from 
Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from Tennessee may be per- 
mitted to have 2 additional minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. k 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
had intended to make a general state- 
ment about the status of the matter, and 
its details could be more fully explained 
by some of my colleagues. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I know the senior 
Senator from Tennessee is a cosponsor 
of Senate Joint Resolution 31. I was 
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wondering whether or not the Senator 
supports the proposed substitute, which 
is, I believe, the Daniel-Mundt—— 

Mr. DANIEL. The Daniel-Kefauver- 
Mundt resolution. My question has been 
answered. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Istrongly favor the 
proposal which was originally labeled as 
the Lodge-Gossett proposal, whereby the 
Federal vote of a State would be divided 
in proportion to the popular vote. That 
has many advantages which I shall point 
out. 

However, as my colleagues know, that 
proposal passed the Senate in the 8ist 
Congress and went to the House of Rep- 
resentatives. There the Mundt-Coudert 
plan was offered, but resulted in nothing 
being done. At this session of Congress 
there has been much interest as indi- 
cated by the number of Senators who 
have joined in sponsorship of one or an- 
other of the plans. I filed one resolu- 
tion, providing for the Lodge-Gossett 
plan in which nine Senators joined, in- 
cluding Senators HUMPHREY, COTTON, 
SPARKMAN, MANSFIELD, DIRKSEN, ERVIN, 
DANIEL, NEUBERGER, and HILL. The dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Texas 
(Mr. DANIEL], who has done such fine 
work in trying to bring forth a bill on 
which action can be taken, sponsored a 
similar resolution on which 19 Senators 
joined. Meanwhile the Mundt-Coudert 
plan was again offered. The provisions 
of the Mundt-Coudert measure can be 
followed at present under the Constitu- 
tion. As a matter of fact, a large num- 
ber of States have elected electors on the 
district basis. 

The Mundt-Coudert proposal contains 
some improvements over the Constitu- 
tion at present. My feeling was that 
the matter should be brought up for dis- 
cussion, so that it might receive the at- 
tention of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives, thus enabling the two 
Houses to compose their differences and 
to work out a plan which would remedy 
the defect in the present system, and 
thus bring about as popular a vote as can 
be had. It was my view that by com- 
bining the two measures there would be 
a better chance of having full consid- 
eration of them throughout the debate. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator from 
Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from Idaho may yield 2 addi- 
tional minutes to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. If the Mundt- 
Coudert plan were offered as a plan in 
itself, separate from the others, I should 
be very reluctant to support it. But in 
order to have the matter considered, 
with a likelihood of some kind of consti- 
tutional amendment being submitted to 
the people, I have favored considering 
the Lodge-Gossett plan and the Mundt- 
Coudert plan along with the Senate pro- 
posals. What the two Houses of Con- 
gress may eventually work out, I, of 
course, do not know, but the two plans 
have been joined for the purpose of 
discussion. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Has the Senator 
from Tennessee read and studied Senate 
Joint Resolution 152, which is another 
proposal that has been advanced, and 
which I was privileged to sponsor? It 
was developed by a research staff of the 
Brookings Institution. It has received 
considerable support from persons in the 
field of constitutional law and those 
who have studied the operations of the 
electoral college. 

I have asked my question because I 
am concerned that by the substitute pro- 
posal which the Senator from Tennessee 
has said he would like to have consid- 
ered, the Senate might very well enact a 
measure which would not work to the 
advantage of a better electoral college 
system, but might actually work to the 
disadvantage of majority rule. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator from 
‘Tennessee has again expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from Idaho may yield 2 addi- 
tional minutes to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Is the proposal re- 
ferred to by the Senator from Minne- 
sota a popular-vote proposal? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No; it is not. It is 
@ proposal which provides that the votes 
cast for Senator in each State shall go 
to the party getting the majority of the 
votes, the remainder of the votes to be 
divided according to the votes of the 
candidates of the respective political 
parties. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. This is my attitude 
about the entire matter. I think it is 
quite apparent, in the first place, that 
there needs to be some modernization of 
the method of electing the President and 
Vice President. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Larrp in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Tennessee yield to the Senator 
from Kentucky? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. A moment ago the 
Senator from Tennessee said that his 
amendment would come as close to the 
popular vote proposal as possible. 

Why hold back from the popular vote 
method? Why not let the people vote 
directly for President and Vice Presi- 
dent, instead of going through the elec- 
toral college, which is an outmoded, an- 
tiquated piece of machinery, adopted 175 
years ago, because those who adopted 
the Constitution were not quite sure 
whether the people were capable of gov- 
erning themselves? 

I have favored the popular voting sys- 
tem for President and Vice President for 
40 years. One of the first measures I 
introduced in Congress in 1913, was a 
resolution to adopt a constitutional 
amendment which would have allowed 
the people to vote directly for President 
and Vice President. That is what I favor 
now. I do not see why we should hesi- 
tate about adopting it. 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. I appreciate the 
observation of my distinguished col- 
league. I, too, would be very happy if 
the President and Vice President could 
be elected by popular vote. I think that 
if in the beginning the Constitution had 
been written so that the people of the 
States could have voted for President 
and Vice President by popular vote, and 
if there could have been some uniform 
requirements or qualifications for the 
voters, that would have been a good 
thing. 

Even now I would support the idea of 
the proposal submitted by my distin- 
guished colleague from Kentucky for a 
popular vote if it were possible to have 
the Constitution so amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Tennessee has 
expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from Idaho may yield 5 addi- 
tional minutes to the Senator from 
Tennessee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The reason I do not 
support the popular vote proposal today, 
is that the political facts of life make it 
impossible to secure the approval of such 
an amendment by three-fourths of the 
States. About two-thirds of the States 
secure some benefit because the number 
of electors is based upon the number of 
Senators and Representatives, which 
gives to the small States a little ad- 
vantage. 

Surveys have shown that a popular- 
vote amendment would have absolutely 
no chance of being approved by three- 
fourths of the States. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I realize that. Still, 
that offers to me a good reason to be- 
lieve in or advocate the popular election 
of President and Vice President. It took 
a long time before the Constitution was 
amended to provide for the popular vot- 
ing for United States Senators. 

The electoral college was really in- 
tended to function under the Constitu- 
tion, and it did function, because it pro- 
vided that the candidate receiving the 
highest vote for President should be 
President, and the candidate receiving 
the next highest vote should be Vice 
President. But later, when the party 
system was adopted, it developed that 
that procedure was impractical. 

It took a long time to secure a con- 
stitutional amendment to provide for the 
election of Senators by the direct vote 
of the people. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties which 
I realize the Senator has mentioned, they 
do not in any way dampen my belief or 
my feeling that some of these days we 
shall have to give the American people 

the right to vote directly for President 

and Vice President. I favor that now, 
notwithstanding the difficulties involved 
in the procedure. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I think there is no 
disagreement between the position taken 
by the Senator from Kentucky and my- 
self. I wish it were possible to give the 
people the right to vote by popular vote 
for President and Vice President. But 
the electoral college system having been 
established in the beginning, and certain 
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benefits accruing to the smaller States by 
virtue of the system—the survey, I be- 
lieve, shows that some 30 or 31 States 
would actually lose some of their status 
in the election of President and Vice 
President if the present system were 
abandoned and the popular vote plan 
were adopted—a political impossibility 
presents itself so far as the securing of a 
popular vote resolution is concerned. 

Since that is the situation, I have advo- 
cated getting as close as possible to the 
popular-vote system, while at the same 
time getting away from the obsolete, 
antiquated electoral college, which might 
cause much distress in the Nation one of 
these days. 

Mr. BARKLEY. While the popular 
election of President and Vice President 
might affect the political strength of 
some States, it would give the people of 
this country more strength; it would not 
take away from their strength. It has 
happened in 2 or 3 instances that the 
man who received the largest number of 
votes from the people did not get the 
presidential office, because of the shifting 
of the electoral votes. Under the elec- 
toral college system, the man who re- 
ceived a minority of the votes received 
the majority in the electoral college and 
became President. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes. My recollec- 
tion is that three times in our history the 
candidate who received the majority of 
the votes was not elected. That is un- 
fortunate. I wish we had started out on 
a popular vote basis. Of course, that 
would require uniformity of qualifica- 
tions for voters throughout the United 
States. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is true, but Iam 
not arguing that point at this time. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for just a second? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am at the mercy 
of my friend from Idaho. Will the Sen- 
ator yield me more time? 

Mr. WELKER. How much times does 
the Senator wish? 

Mr. KEFAUVER.. Five minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from Idaho may yield the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee not to exceed 5 
minutes, and I ask the indulgence of the 
Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. WELKER. I am happy to in- 
dulge the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Senator from Tennes- 
see is yielded 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to my col- 
league from Texas. 

Mr. DANIEL. Is it not true that since 
there are different voting age require- 
ments in some of the States—for in- 


- Stance, Georgia allows those who are 18 


and over to vote; other States require 
that a person be 21 to vote—that would 
be one factor that would prohibit us 
from having a popular vote and being 
fair to all the States? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes. I wish there 
was a popular vote basis, and that we had 
started out on that basis, but I think if 
we had such a basis we would have to 
have uniform qualifications for the 
voters. Otherwise one State might en- 
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deavor to secure an advantage by having 
different qualifications from those which 
existed in other States. For my part, 
I wish all the States had an 18-year-old 
provision, as does the State of Georgia; 
but that is a separate and a different 
matter. I do believe the so-called 
Lodge-Gossett plan is the nearest we 
can get to a popular vote plan, and at 
the same time have some chance of get- 
ting it approved by the various States. 
It also would get rid of the antiquated 
electoral college system. 

Generally, the advantages of that plan 
are, first, that it would avoid the dan- 
gerous situation which would result from 
electors voting for a candidate who was 
other than the choice of the people in a 
particular State. 

The second advantage is that it would 
mean a real two-party system in the 
United States, because a vote in any 
State would mean just as much as a vote 
in one of the so-called pivotal States. 
Both parties would fight just as hard for 
votes in other States as they now fight 
for the votes in the present pivotal 
States. We know that, as matters are 
now, in each political party the 
strategists decide that the campaign is 
to be waged in key States. Although 
they did in 1952. Ordinarily the Repub- 
lican candidates do not go into the 
Southern States. Ordinarily the Demo- 
cratic candidates do not feel it is worth 
their time to go to New England, for in- 
stance. If the proposed plan were 
adopted, the voters of every State would 
have the educational advantage which 
would accrue to them from an active 
participation in a national election. It 
would certainly cause more citizens to 
exercise their right to vote. There 
would be more interest. They would 
vote and participate more in the elec- 
tions, and that certainly would be in 
the public interest. 

Furthermore, if a voter in one State 
had as much influence as the voter in 
another State, the emoluments coming 
from the Federal Government would be 
more equitably distributed among States 
in all sections of the United States. The 
same applies to the appointment of offi- 
cers in the excutive departments, Cabinet 
members, and their administrators. 

I believe the general welfare, through 
the participation of more people in elec- 
tions, would be furthered by the adop- 
tion of the plan. I know it has been 
argued that this amendment might take 
away the influence of certain minority 
groups in some of the States of the 
Union, but I submit it would be an incen- 
tive for a much larger participation by 
minority groups all over the United 
States. I am certain that more of our 
Negro citizens would have an incentive to 
participate, and that many barriers to 
their participation would be more readily 
removed in some of the Southern States, 
if this plan were put into operation. The 
same is true as to other groups in other 
parts of the country. 

The Mundt-Coudert system can be 
used by the States now. It has been 
joined in the proposal for the purpose of 
getting a full discussion of the entire 
matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. I hope this discus- 
sion will end in the passage of a good 
resolution, which the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate will submit to 
the people. 


ATOMIC PROGRESS AND REACTOR 
HAZARDS 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, today 
I wish to discuss an extremely important 
subject—one which affects all the peo- 
ple of the United States, and one in 
which, to a particular degree, the people 
of my State of Idaho are interested. 
The Senate members of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy have heen 
notified of my intention to speak today. 
It is my hope that they are present. 
However, in order to maintain con- 
tinuity and to prevent digressions, it will 
be necessary for me to refuse to yield for 
questions until my statement is com- 
pleted. 

For many years now the atom has been 
a sacred subject in the Halls of Congress, 
a subject of which only the members of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
were presumed to have knowledge. 
There are some of us who have not been 
members of this very powerful and in- 
fluential committee. Yet the activities 
of the atomic-energy program vitally 
affect the lives of the citizens of all our 
States. 

In the year 1949 the Atomic Energy 
Commission established the national re- 
actor test site in Idaho. 

According to the semiannual report of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, dated 
July 1949— 

To assure proper experimental testing and 
operation of new reactors without hazard to 
any large nearby community, the Commis- 
sion is establishing a reactor testing station 
at a remote location. The location that has 
been selected as best for this testing station 
is an area in southern Idaho, including 
grounds now occupied by a naval ordnance 
station. 


In the next semiannual report of the 
same Commission, it was stated: 


In the interest of public safety, operational 
economy, and security, the Commission in 
the fall of 1948 determined to establish in a 
remote location a reactor testing station 
capable of accommodating a number of the 
newest and most powerful reactors then un- 
der design. Accordingly, with the coopera- 
tion of the United States Army Corps of 
Engineers and the United States Geological 
Survey, more than 70 possible locations in 
various parts of the country were surveyed 
on the basis of such factors as isolation, 
accessibility, availability of water supply, and 
favorable meteorological conditions. 

As a result of the surveys, the Commission 
last March announced that it had selected a 
400,000-acre site in the Snake River plains of 
southern Idaho—including 173,000 acres of 
naval proving ground property near the town 
of Arco—as the best location for the new 
station. 


My friends and neighbors from the ad- 
joining great Western States of Montana 
and Wyoming were not particularly 
pleased with the location of this facility 
in Idaho. In April and May of 1949, 
they requested permission to appear, and 
did appear, before the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, to put forward the 
reasons why this reactor test area should 
be located within their States. I refer 
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those who are interested to the hearings 
held before the Joint Commission on 
Atomic Energy, 81st Congress, Ist ses- 
sion, entitled, “Selection of Site for Re- 
actor Test Station.” These hearings, 
which encompass 165 pages, set forth the 
reasons why the Atomic Enery Commis- 
sion felt that such a site was essential, 
and established the justification for the 
location of this site in my home State of 
Idaho. 

A letter written on April 12, 1949, by 
David E. Lilienthal, then Chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, to Rep- 
resentative MIKE MANSFIELD, now a 
United States Senator from the State of 
Montana, said in part: 


The requirements for such a station de- 
manded an isolated area of at least 400,000 
acres to minimize potential hazards. 


The same letter discussed at some 
length the question of the disposal of 
radioactive wastes. 

Mr. Roger S. Warner, Jr., Director of 
Engineering of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, quoted Mr. Lilienthal as stating: 


This is the site we want, and we will go 
up to the President, if it is necessary, to get it. 


Mr. Carleton Shugg, then the General 
Manager of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, stated in these hearings the basic 
need for a test site and the criteria used 
in selecting the area. He said—page 84: 


The Atomic Energy Commission has con- 
cluded that in order to press forward with 
the development of new reactors In a man- 
ner compatible with public safety and wel- 
fare, acquisition, and development of a new 
remote testing site is necessary. 

The test station will be essentially a fleld 
facility for testing and proving for the en- 
tire national reactor-development program, 
while research and development activities 
continue at existing installations. Partici- 
pating in this project will be Commission 
research units working on reactors, Armed 
Forces agencies concerned with military util- 
ization of reactors, and industrial groups 
working on problems for the Commission in 
this field. 

During the first half of 1948, the impor- 
tance of the development of a separate re- 
actor-testing station became increasingly 
apparent to representatives of the Commis- 
sion, advisory groups, and others engaged in 
the reactor-development program. All 
known factors related to the subject were 
considered by staff members in the light of 
the objectives of such a program, and a gen- 
eral statement of criteria for the site of such 
a station were developed. These criteria, 
which were later refined and developed in 
the course of further study, provided in gen- 
eral that the site for a reactor-testing sta- 
tion should: 

1. Be removed from heavily populated and 
industrialized areas. 

2. Be near enough to existing communities 
so that construction and operating personnel 
can be accommodated. 

3. Contain at least 400,000 acres of land, 
preferably of submarginal value for farming 
and ranching and not suitable for future 
agricultural, mining, or other development. 

4. Be near a readily accessible reliable 
water source that would supply continu- 
ously a minimum of 50 cubic feet per second. 

5. Have geological, hydrological, and me- 
teorological conditions facilitating the han- 
dling of radioactive wastes under normal and 
emergency operations. 

6. Be near an electric power source that 
will be capable of supplying a minimum of 
70,000 kilowatts at a reasonable cost. 

7. Be amenable to acquisition and devel- 
opment with utmost economy, 
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To some degree Mr. Shugg was repeat- 
ing the information previously released 
by the Atomic Energy Commission on 
March 22, 1949, in a press release an- 
nouncing the selection of the Idaho site 
for the reactor test station. 

Mr. President, my point in reviving 
this bit of important history is to set 
the stage for some questions which I 
intend to ask, and to which I hope to 
obtain straightforward, clearcut an- 
swers. 

There can be no doubt that it was the 
intent of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
with the support of the Congress of the 
United States, to establish in a remote 
and isolated area a proving ground for 
the development of atomic reactors. 
What was the first criterion in the selec- 
tion of a site? I quote from Mr. Shugg, 
who, I again remind Senators, was then 
General Manager of the Commission, 
that the site “be removed from heavily 
populated and industrialized areas.” No 
voice was ever raised by any person at 
any time against the advisability of lo- 
cating these potentially hazardous ma- 
chines in isolated areas. My State was 
proud to participate in the program. 
Four hundred thousand acres, a terri- 
tory almost half the size of the State of 
Rhode Island, are encompassed in this 
one facility. If need be, an area twice 
that size is available. I am certain that 
other States in the West will be glad to 
furnish additional land if needed. 

In March 1954 Dr. H. D. Smyth, then 
a Commissioner of Atomic Energy, when 
discussing an experiment in Idaho with 
a boiling water reactor, stated: 

This particular experiment illustrates very 
well the reasons for choosing an isolated area 
as a site for experimental reactors. It was 
not only that some of the reactors might be 
inherently dangerous, but it was felt that an 
experimental reactor, one built primarily for 
the purpose of obtaining information, should 
be operated to extremes, and that it was 
desirable to have them in an isolated loca- 
tion for that reason. In other words, if you 
want to get as much information as you can 
out of a reactor, you need to push it to the 
point where it might conceivably run into 
trouble. 


Let us get one thing straight before 
we go any further. Today we are not 
talking about small research facilities, 
as was Dr. Smyth. We are not talking 
about low-powered, portable, package 
reactors. We are addressing our re- 
marks today to the location of those re- 
actors which will contain within their 
cores fissionable material and fission 
products with a radiation equivalent ex- 
ceeding that of all the radium in the 
world. I became increasingly restless as 
each day brought more news that it was 
the intention of this group or that group 
or the other group to build an atomic 
power reactor at or near large city in- 
dustrial regions. I am in favor of the 
most vigorous program for the develop- 
ment of atomic power that can be 
achieved in the United States; but I 
want the program to be carried out with 
a little bit of commonsense. 

Why did the Congress of the United 
States consent to the establishment of 
a national reactor test site in Idaho 
if we are now to allow a pressurized 
water reactor, containing over 100 
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pounds of enriched uranium to be lo- 
cated within 20 miles of Pittsburgh, Pa.? 
I recently read testimony given before 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
by one atomic energy Commissioner that 
for the first year of operation this re- 
actor would lose more money in oper- 
ating costs than its entire replacement 
value. 

Furthermore, I have been told by in- 
dividuals upon ‘whose scientific compe- 
tence I rely, that the impact of atomic 
power on the economy of the United 
States would be slight, if at all, in the 
foreseeable future because of the abun- 
dance of fossil fuels which God has so 
graciously bestowed on our Nation. 

Just for the sake of the record, may 
I quote from the McKinney Panel Re- 
port issued in February 1956 by the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy—page 49: 


We recommend: 

1. That the Congress, the American peo- 
ple, and the people of the world recognize 
that large sums of money and years of effort 
must be spent to bring atomic power to 
a point where it can be used effectively and 
widely on a competitive basis; unless and 
until research and development demon- 
strate that atomic power can be economically 
feasible, there can be no substantial im- 
pact. 


This, in essence, is but a repetition of 
remarks made some years ago by Dr. 
Lawrence Hafstad, at that time Direc- 
tor of the Reactor Division of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. In 1949 Dr. Haf- 
stad said—page 119: 


The large electric-power plants supplying 
our cities and atomic-power reactors would 
seem to be of more nearly comparable size. 
However, this does not mean that cheap 
electric power from atomic sources is as- 
sured. The money the consumer pays for 
electricity goes largely to cover costs of dis- 
tribution. Relatively, the cost of the coal 
or other fuel is small. Therefore, since 
atomic energy promises further reduction in 
fuel costs only, it is clear that even suc- 
cessful power-producing reactors could bring 
little, if any, immediate reduction in the 
cost of electric power to the consumer. 


In 1950 he said—page 126: 


First to assist in cutting through the 
underbrush, let us assume that the cost of 
uranium fuel is zero, that peace unexpect- 
edly breaks out and that fissionable mate- 
rial is available as war surplus, Then re- 
minding you again that all we produce in 
a reactor is heat, you will note that all 
we can replace with nuclear energy com- 
ponents in the conventional steam power- 
plant is the firebox and boiler. All the heat 
transfer apparatus, the turbines, the gen- 
erators, and the distribution system remain 
the same. In this regard, a rough figure 
to carry in mind is that even if power could 
be put on the bus bars at the central sta- 
tion at zero cost, the costs of distribution 
are such that the cost to the consumer would 
be reduced only by 25 to 35 percent. The 
fondest hopes for civilian atomic energy 
must therefore be expected to produce sav- 
ings somewhat less than this and can hardly 
be expected to be really revolutionary. 


His successors in office have never 
basically disagreed with him in his con- 
clusions. 

It is clear that the problem with which 
we are dealing is the design and develop- 
ment of a reactor which will be safe, and 
which eventually will be competitive with 
conventional fuels in the high-power cost 
areas. 
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Let me point out that our present re- 
actor designs are merely a substitute 
form of heat, and that the remainder of 
the generating and transmission system 
is unchanged. We are merely trying to 
replace the boiler and the fuel with an 
atomic reactor. 

There has been much discussion about 
the necessity for the development of 
atomic power as an instrument of foreign 
policy. It has been said that if we do not 
build reactors in foreign countries that 
can produce power, the Soviets will most 
certainly step in and perform this serv- 
ice. In the magazine U. S. News & World 
Report, March 16, 1956, there is an arti- 
cle which sets forth plan A, sponsored by 
Commissioner Thomas Murray, of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and plan B, 
sponsored by Chairman Lewis L. Strauss, 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, for 
putting the peacetime atom to work. 
Mr. Murray wants the Government to 
put up $1 billion; Mr. Strauss wants in- 
dustry to do the financing. Both want 
the reactors built near cities. 

Today I want to talk about plan C, 
which we will call the “Commonsense 
plan.” I submit that we should build 
every conceivable type of reactor, regard- 
less of cost, which our scientists feel 
offers prospect of ultimate success. 

Mr. President, I have stood on the 
floor of the Senate and watched billions 
of dollars of the American taxpayers’ 
money be scooped out in our Santa 
Claus foreign-aid programs over my ob- 
jections. I am not going to argue about 
the cost of developing atomic power. I 
am not going to sit here and watch the 
bureaucrats go to the Waldorf for din- 
ner and then protest against leaving a 
tip to the waiter. Far from it. As long 
as we are dissipating our national assets 
in precarious overseas adventures, I am 
perfectly willing to endorse either Mr. 
Murray’s $1 billion plan or anybody else’s 
$2 billion program for the development 
of atomic energy. Plan C, however, dif- 
fers from plan A of Mr. Murray’s and 
plan B of Mr. Strauss in that it reverts 
to the original stated intent of the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the Con- 
gress to build these experimental power 
reactors in isolated sites purchased spe- 
cifically for that purpose. 

Why does the Senator from Idaho 
make such a fuss about this subject? Is 
it because he is jealous that the people of 
Pennsylvania are going to have a reactor 
20 miles from the great industrial me- 
tropolis of Pittsburgh? Is the Senator 
from Idaho again complaining because 
his State and the other western States 
seem to be always left out when Federal 
money is being expended? Oh, no, Mr. 
President. I am sure the Senators from 
North Dakota and the Senators from 
Wyoming, Montana, Nevada, Utah, 
and Colorado could make quite a case if 
we were to place our objections to this 
reactor program on the basis of the ex- 
penditure of Federal funds in certain 
selected States. 

I am no babe in the woods, Mr. Presi- 
dent. It has not escaped my notice that 
every time one of these tremendous in- 
stallations was built it just happened to 
end up in Tennessee or South Carolina or 
New Mexico or = ead or certain 
other favored areas. 
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Of course we in Idaho welcome any 
program which will give increased em- 
ployment and increased earning to our 
people. But that is not why I rise on the 
floor of the Senate today. Anyone but a 
congenital idiot knows that if atomic 
power is ever to be in the competitive 
field, the last place in the world to build 
a reactor would be at Shippingport, Pa., 
sitting on top of a coalfield in a region 
that has more coal, oil, and natural gas 
per capita than almost any area in the 
United States, or, for that matter, in the 
world. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KENNEDY] appeared before 
the joint committee some time ago. 
He tried to tell them that if it is desired 
to locate an atomic reactor where power 
costs were high it should be built in New 
England. His logic is unassailable, but, 
in my opinion, his conclusions are wrong. 

Mr. President, I shall tell my colleagues 
why I rise to protest the spreading of 
these atomic reactors near large civic 
centers of the United States. I shall 
quote the experts of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, this McKinney panel, 
and I invite every Member of the Senate 
to rise, when I finish, and accept the re- 
sponsibility for the location of these nu- 
clear devices in or near populated areas. 

First one. I quote from page 124 of the 
Report of the Panel on the Impact of the 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, Janu- 
ary 1956: 

A nuclear reactor’s getting out of control 
may, under special conditions, cause wide- 
spread injury to people and loss of use of 
property because of radioactive contamina- 
tion. These events should not occur if de- 
sign and operating standards are properly 
established and effectively enforced. Yet, 
men make mistakes and accidents happen. 


Then I wish to read pages 126, 127, and 
128.- I wish to read carefully so that 
at no time can any person say that the 
Senator from Idaho failed to bring this 
information to the attention of this Con- 
gress and, insofar as possible, to the peo- 
ple of the United States. 


14.4. INSURANCE AGAINST DAMAGER RESULTING 
FROM PEACEFUL USES 


The 1954 act requires all licensees of the 
Commission to hold the Government free 
from any liability arising from damage to 
persons or property as a result of any licensed 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. This means 
that the licensees must pay for all damages, 
even though the special nuclear materials 
which they may be using under license be- 
long to the Federal Government and even 
though all Commission and local regula- 
tions are fully obeyed. The risks incurred 
run from minor health hazards risked by 
direct employees to the extremes of poten- 
tial damage resulting from runaway atomic 
powerplants. These upper damage limits 
could theoretically include the severe radio- 
active contamination of expensive urban and 
industrial areas and radiation injury to mil- 
lions of persons—injury which might not be 
able to be evaluated completely for decades 
or even generations. This is the most ex- 
treme view and is the one which is commonly 
used to prove that the risks are too great 
for private enterprise to assume. It is in the 
light of these risks that the respective obliga- 
tions of private enterprise and Government 
must be balanced. 

Sufficient experience in the atomic-energy 
program to date has permitted private in- 
surance companies to provide coverage of 
the risks to employees within a reasonable 
rate structure, This accomplishment is in 
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contrast with the practice that prevailed 
during World War II when personnel engaged 
in atomic energy work were injured against 
job-incurred injuries by complete Govern- 
ment assumption of the insurance risk. 

Many States have already modified their 
workmen’s compensation laws and regula- 
tions to permit coverage for radiation in- 
juries. Care must be exercised by all those 
connected with these programs to make sure 
that all real injuries are properly covered, but 
that at the same time imagined or tenuously 
related injuries continue to be dealt with in 
reasonable balance. 

There ts real urgency in getting more and 
better knowledge about the effects of radia- 
tion and continuously reviewing standards 
in the light of the best knowledge available. 
The Commission has a heavy obligation to 
sponsor such research in every possible way. 
Yet, at the same time, the public must be 
given better understanding of the fact that 
development of scientifically complete knowl- 
edge in these areas is a never-ending task 
and that a great deal of such research re- 
quires a stepwise process which dollars alone 
cannot speed. 

The more widely discussed insurance prob- 
lem, however, is that relating to the liability 
of licensees operating atomic powerplants 
which might theoretically go out of control 
and shower nearby cities or the countryside 
with radioactive materials. 

No 100-percent safe power reactor has as 
yet been conceived; 99.99-percent safe may 
not be enough. While every precaution has 
been taken in reactor and component de- 
signs to assure safety, manmade deviees and 
controls are involved. Unforeseen malfunc- 
tions may occur, leading to reactor or plant 
destruction. Just as perverse ingenuity of 
punch-press operators has on occasion coun- 
teracted safety devices designed for their own 
protection, reactor safety and control equip- 
ment and procedures may be circumvented. 
Consequences may be serious. 

Experience on reactor accidents is meager. 
Research on this problem is barely started. 
Important background data has been ob- 
tained as a result of an accident involving a 
research reactor in Canada, and from a de- 
liberate “runaway” reactor experiment con- 
dueted by the Commission; From this lim- 
ited base, it has been concluded that dam- 
age may range from local contamination of 
the reactor structure to contamination of an 
area of several square miles or more if 
weather conditions contribute to dispersal 
and fallout of radioactive particles. The 
results seem to range from the rough equiv- 
alent of partial or complete destruction of a 
plant by fire to events on the scale of the 
Texas City disaster. The maximum effects on 
high industrial or population concentration 
may be far-reaching in terms of radioactive 
contamination and radiation exposure. De- 
structive shock waves of overpressures, how- 
ever, are unlikely to accompany a “runaway” 
reactor and nothing like the effects of atomic 
bombs seems likely or even possible. 

If, in spite of all the safety precautions 
taken, injuries or property damage shouid 
still take place, what can be done to insure 
against ruinous financial loss? 

The number of claims for injury or dam- 
age resulting from an accident may reach ex- 
tremely large proportions. ‘Those involved 
from the liability standpoint include not 
only the designers and fabricators of equip- 
ment, but the operators, corporate licensees, 
and all of the businesses servicing licensees. 
The assets of many companies might thus be 
‘available to cover such liabilities. Yet no 
company seems likely to be able to assume 
liabilities so great as to threaten its solvency. 

The insurance industry can cover the 
atomic powerplant risks involved to the same 
extent that it normally does in hazardous 
industries. Several competent studies are in 
progress, and these should be permitted to 
determine whether current efforts to form 
special funds to cover atomic-energy risks 
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will be successful. The obstacle of insur- 
ance seems quite likely to be overcome for 
at least the present development phases of 
the atomic-power industry. 

Those proposing to build and operate 
atomic facilities and the insurance industry 
are naturally trying to minimize the possi- 
bility of extreme financial losses to their 
organizations by seeking to have the Gov- 
ernment reconsider its position and under- 
write losses which are purported to be be- 
yond the capacity of tndustry. 

It is still difficult to judge how necessary 
łt may be to encouragement of development 
of peaceful uses of atomic energy for the 
Government to go into the atomic catas- 
trophe insurance business. 

Several things must be considered: 

Assumption of insurance risks by Govern- 
ment will not now speed demonstration of 
economic feasibility appreciably. Research 
and development in reactor technology are 
going forward in Commission laboratories. 
Construction of the Commission's first large- 
scale demonstration plan is under way. As 
we have said, several additional demonstra- 
tion plants privately sponsored are now to 
operate in 1958 or 1959. Should private 
sponsors withdraw from these projects, we 
believe that the Commission should proceed 
with the construction of one demonstration 
plant of each promising major type. 

There is, accordingly, no sound basis for 
attempting to devise now on a crash basis a 
Government insurance program, 

We recognize that the present power re- 
actor demonstration program is directed at 
proving part of the Nation's energy reserves 
for the future. Risks in this stage of the 
development tend to be high. It seems to 
us, however, to be much too early for pri- 
vate enterprise to concede defeat on the 
Insurance problem. To do so is to prejudge 
the research efforts still under way and to 
jeopardize unnecessarily the national at- 
tempt to carry atomic power forward to 
widespread application by private enterprise, 


14.5. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The possible hazards from peaceful uses 
of atomic energy range from minor to catas- 
trophic. Hundreds of applications in the 
fields of medicine, agriculture, and industry 
can apparently go forward under present 
regulations and standards with no serious 
risks. 

There is urgent need for better data, how- 
ever, and every effort to expedite its devel- 
opment should be made by the Commission 
and all other responsible public and private 
groups involved in development of peaceful 
uses. Every argument for changes in stand- 
ards should be explored fully in competent 
forums to insure that no lead is left unex- 
plored and that real doubts are resolved for 
maximum public safety. 

Federal, State, and local authorities must 
eontinue to cooperate closely in the estab- 
lishment and enforcement of the best uni- 
form radiation health standards which can 
be developed. There must be balance be- 
tween the conceivable and the actual haz- 
ards, however, and for some years to come 
the Federal Government will certainly have 
the responsibility of establishing this bal- 
ance. This is not the sole responsibility of 
the Commission, but a joint responsibility 
of all Federal agencies involved or affected. 

We are not satisfied that the time has yet 
arrived to reconsider the need for a Federal 
atomic insurance program covering peaceful 
uses. We have noted with interest recent 
plans of private insurance companies to deal 
with these problems. Such efforts should be 
encouraged. At least 2 and possibly 3 years 
remain in which to conduct research and ac- 
cumulate knowledge and experience before 
any substantial private activity can be de- 
layed or stopped beeause of inability to ob- 
tatn adequate insurance. In fact, unplica- 
tions that the Government is prepared now 


to take on the insurance burden might stifle _ 


vigorous private efforts to meet the problem. 
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We look on a Federal atomic insurance pro- 
gram as a threat to private atomic enterprise, 
not a benefit. It is a last resort not yet 
called for and one which may not be needed. 

Therefore, we recommend— 

1. That the Commission be encouraged to 
step up its program of research into the 
causes, effects, and control of atomic haz- 
ards; the 2 or 3 years remaining before any 
full-scale “demonstration” atomic power- 
plant comes into operation must be used to 
obtain the maximum amount of information 
in order that both those concerned with pro- 
tection against harmful levels of radiation 
and those concerned with providing insur- 
ance to cover such damage as may occur can 
have the most advanced knowledge possible 
at the earliest time; and 

2. That the joint committee and the Com- 
mission continue to encourage the insurance 
industry to develop ways of meeting atomic 
insurance problems entirely within the con- 
cepts of private enterprise. 


Now let us check a few things which 
were said there. The panel says: 

1. The risks incurred run from minor 
health hazards risked by direct employees 
to the extremes of potential damage re- 
sulting from runaway atomic powerplants. 
These upper damage limits could theoreti- 
cally include the severe radioactive contami- 
nation of expensive urban and industrial 
areas and radiation injury to millions of per- 
sons—injury which might not be able be 
evaluated completely for decades or even 
generations. 

2. No 100-percent safe power reactor has 
as yet been conceived; 99.99 percent safe may 
not be enough. While every precaution has 
been taken in reactor and component de- 
signs to assure safety, manmade devices and 
controls are involved. Unforeseen malfunc- 
tions may occur, leading to reactor or plant 
destruction, 

3. Expertence on reactor accidents is 
seas Research on this problem is barely 
8 y 


4. The possible hazards range from minor 
to catastrophic. 


Mr. President, either this panel was 
composed of uninformed and unintelli- 
gent individuals, or we had better heed 
their solemn warnings. I happen to 
know that they are neither uninformed 
or unintelligent, and I would like the 
record to show that before arriving at 
their conclusions they collected 749 
pages of testimony and affidavits. 

I should like the record to show that 
the Chairman of the Atomie Energy 
Commission on November 9, 1955, just 
4 months ago, when talking of reactor 
technology, said “the state of the art 
is still primitive.” 

Further evidence of the potential haz- 
ards involved is shown by the difficulty 
of obtaining adequate insurance. 

As late as March 15, 1956, only last 
week, the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy conducted a seminar with the 
representatives of the Atomic Energy 
Commission and with atomic manufac- 
turing, operating, and insurance inter- 
ests to exchange views “on the problems 
of providing adequate indemnification 
for reaetor owners and manufacturers.” 
The Chairman of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy said: 

It was necessary that this seminar be 
conducted in executive session to insure the 
greatest possible freedom of expression for 
various participants. 

Since no classified information was 
involved, it ts difficult to understand this 
atomic curtain. The fact is, that some 
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industrial representatives at this semi- 
nar stated that at the present time they 
would not place the fissionable material 
in the reactors under construction be- 
cause of the danger of a catastrophe. 

Instead of worrying about “providing 
adequate indemnification for reactor 
owners and manufacturers,” it is about 
time that the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy began to worry about 
the safety of the people living in these 
areas. One wonders what will happen if 
some intelligent citizen at Shippingport, 
Pa., seeks a court injunction to prevent 
the construction of what might be a pub- 
lic hazard. I believe he would get the 
court injunction. 

As further evidence to show that I am 
not an alarmist, may I quote a report 
prepared by the Division of Biology and 
Medicine of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and submitted to the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy on October 10, 
1955. This report states, at page 590: 


Until more quantitative estimates of the 
probabilities of accidents of various degrees 
of severity can be made, it will be generally 
impossible to determine whether the pre- 
cautions taken in the construction of a par- 
ticular reactor are inadequate or unduly 
expensive. In view of the general perversity 
of nature, it is not inconceivable that we 
may experience a series of catastrophic acci- 
dents after a longer period of favorable ex- 
perience in the construction and operation 
of nuclear reactors. Similar considerations 
apply to an even greater degree to the exten- 
sion of nuclear power to the propulsion of 
planes, trains, ships, and so forth, 


Let me also quote from a staff study 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy dated November 28, 1955, which 
says: 

There seems to be an appalling lack of 
scientific analysis of the scope of the damage 
which might be caused by a runaway reactor. 
One license application before the Commis- 
sion—that of the Commonwealth Edison 
Company of Chicago—has the start of a good 
study of the problem. The environmental 
report for the site selected for this reactor 
shows the geographical and meteorological 
data for the site. These include studies of 
flooding the site, prevailing wind direction, 
and amounts of rainfall. The studies appear 
to be very complete in the areas they cover. 
However, I find a noticeable lack of other 
information: 

(a) Nowhere in the materials is there any 
probable fallout pattern. The Atomic En- 
ergy Commission was able to put together 
such a pattern for the benefit of the public 
press in connection with the possible deto- 
nation of a hydrogen bomb over the city of 
Washington. It would seem to me to be en- 
tirely feasible to obtain a similar pattern— 
especially if the results of the borax experi- 
ment, and of some of the Las Vegas tests and 
of its monitoring of its own reactors are 
circulated. 

(b) There is no indication of the radio- 
isotopes which are likely to be unleashed 
into the atmosphere in the event of a pos- 
sible malfunctioning. 

(c) There is no study of the population 
whom the fallout from such a reactor would 
affect. It is relatively easy to obtain this 
population study. Radio stations make this 
study for their coverage all the time and 
use this information in filing with the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission and in 
selling station time. 

(d) There is no study of the watersheds 
lying under the probable fallout patterns— 
although this would be important only if 
there are long-lived radioisotopes in the 
debris such as radiostrontium. 
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(e) There is no study of the probable in- 
juries which would be incurred by the popu- 
lation under the fallout pattern—either to 
persons or to property. 

(f) There is no study of the sums which 
would be required to pay for most of those 
injuries to persons or to property. The 
insurance companies have this information 
at their fingertips. 

(g) There is no study of the frequency 
of the possibility of malfunctioning of re- 
actors. One of the most important factors 
for the amount of damage which could be 
done is the presence of a containing vessel. 
If there is a containing vessel (and not a 
pressure vessel which is part of the struc- 
ture of the reactor itself) there can be minor 
incidents which occur in the operation of 
the reactor which will not materially affect 
parties outside of the container. This could 
have a material effect on the possibility 
of damage outside, since the container could 
hold the small incidences while giving 
way only for major catastrophes. The point 
at which it would give way would depend 
on such items as the structural strength 
of the container, the strength of connecting 
pipes and openings, and the requirements 
for escape hatches for employees who might 
be caught within the container. 

Without any scientific information before 
me it would be my first uneducated guess 
that the funds put up by the insurance 
companies would probably be able to take 
care of the malfunctioning of the reactor 
which did not rupture the containing ves- 
sel. If the containing vessel should be rup- 
tured, then the insurance funds may well 
be completely inadequate to take care of the 
catastrophe. 

The Commission so far apparently has 
failed to require any of this kind of informa- 
tion in its license applications which could 
afford a basis for thinking about the possi- 
bility involved in the safety of a reactor, 


May I emphasize that the material 
which I have quoted on the possibility of 
a reactor catastrophe does not represent 
the relatively uninformed view of the 
Senator from Idaho. These are the 
words of the experts, and we in the Sen- 
ate had better listen. 

What has lappened to the theory of 
orderly progress in science? We do not 
even know today which type of reactor 
holds the most promise for the ultimate 
development of power. As a matter of 
fact, according to the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, the Shippingport type 
is the most uneconomic of them all. In 
my opinion, we shall never know until 
we build them. They will never be built 
until the Government builds them in the 
isolated sites already in existence or 
others purchased, if need be, for that 
specific purpose. 

The atom is a marvelous thing, but it 
has not changed the law of economics. 
How can any utility company legally in- 
vest the funds of its stockholders in a 
$30 million venture to produce electric 
power which at the present time will cost 
52 mills as against the 5 mills from a 
conventional plant? 

We know how to build steam turbines 
and transmission lines. What we have 
to learn how to build is a reactor with 
a fuel cycle economical enough to gen- 
erate heat which can be transferred to 
those turbines and which will operate in 
a completely safe fashion. 

Who is going to accept the responsi- 
bility if any large-scale reactor accident 
occurs, with the resulting loss of life and 
radioactive contamination of land sur- 
face and subsurface waters? 
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How can the Congress of the United 
States sit idly by and let this program 
get so far out of hand as to constitute 
a menace to large segments of our 
population? 

What legitimate opposition can the 
Atomic Energy Commission, any mem- 
ber of the Joint Committee, or any other 
Member of this Senate raise against a 
vigorous reactor-development program 
located in isolated areas? 

I have no objection to the spending of 
$30 million on the Shippingport reac- 
tor, but can anyone tell me why it 
should not have been built at the na- 
tional reactor test site? Why should 
it not be operated only so long as it 
contributes to the technology which we 
seek to advance and then either aban- 
doned or used as a training vehicle? 

Mr. President, I have attempted to 
follow this situation as it has developed, 
and the only stated opposition to the 
principle which I propose is one to which 
I cannot give credence. I have been 
told that out scientists will not work in 
areas that are not adjacent to their nor- 
mal environs. Perhaps someone can ex- 
plain to me how they managed to keep 
them up on top of a 7,500-foot mesa at 
Los Alamos, N. Mex. I have only the 
greatest admiration for our men of 
science. Hundreds of them are now at 
work in Idaho on just the very job which 
I am discussing today. Their contribu- 
tions have been magnificent. American 
scientists will go where their duty calls 
them, just as many an American boy in 
recent years went to the far-flung cor- 
ners of the earth, some never to return, 
because of their responsibilities to our 
society. Mr. President, I would not want 
my previous remarks to be interpreted 
by uninformed easterners to be detri- 
mental to the wide open spaces of my 
beloved Idaho. For those to whom 
hunting, fishing, skiing, and the glories 
of nature have any allure, Idaho beck- 
ons. Do not tell me our great scientists 
would not love to live in our beautiful 
and fine cities of Blackfoot, Pocatello, 
Shelley, and Idaho Falls. 

But this is a serious subject, Mr. Pres- 
ident, and one which deserves immediate 
serious attention. I serve notice that, 
insofar as I am capable, I intend to resist 
in every orderly fashion any attempt to 
locate any power-producing reactor near 
any populated area at the present stage 
of the art. 

I have been one who believes that the 
United States tells too much while the 
Soviets tell nothing. I know I am a voice 
crying in the wilderness as I sit on the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee 
and listen to the story of Soviet intrigue 
and espionage. On this subject of 
atomic power, however, Mr. President, I 
am going to become a “giant liberal.” I 
am going to demand that, in addition to 
declassifying all of the information on 
building reactors, which is so fashion- 
able, we also declassify all information 
on reactor hazards, 

If there are not any reactor hazards, I 
am going to ask why the Atomic Energy 
Commission has a committee on reactor 
safeguards, which advises it “with regard 
to the hazards associated with the opera- 
tion of reactor facilities.“ 
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I am going to get somebody on the 
line before we have a catastrophe, and 
I pray we never will have such a catas- 
trophe. 

I am going to find out who is legally 
responsible for the damages incurred if 
we do have a catastrophe. At every op- 
portunity I am going to try to make sure 
that “fools don't rush in where angels 
fear to tread.” 

Now, Mr. President, I have had my 
say. I want to summarize my views so 
that the record will be clear: 

First. I am in favor of a vigorous re- 
actor development program. 

Second. I am in favor of the construc- 
tion of all of the various types of reac- 
tors which, in the opinion of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, should be con- 
structed. 

Third. I have taken cognizance of the 
expressed warnings of competent people 
that at the present time the hazards of 
reactor operation are practically un- 
known, and that they might be catas- 
trophic. 

Fourth. I believe that any large scale 
reactor accident either here or abroad 
will be a serious setback to the atomic- 
power program. 

Fifth. I believe that the building of po- 
tentially hazardous, large-scale, uneco- 
nomic power reactors—complete with 
turbogenerating systems—is not con- 
ducive to progress. 

Sixth. I know of no urgent or com- 
pelling reason why, in the face of these 
warnings, these reactors should be built 
near giant centers of population. 

Seventh. I, therefore, sincerely urge 
that until such time as we have thor- 
oughly explored the hazards involved 
that these nuclear machines be built and 
operated in remote and isolated regions 
Specifically purchased by the Govern- 
ment for that purpose. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
passed, without amendment, the follow- 
ing bills and joint resolution of the Sen- 
ate: 

S. 760. An act for the relief of Pietro 
Meduri; 

S. 1992. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of a certain tract of land in Mad- 
ison County, Ky., to the Pioneer National 
Monument Association; 

S. 3452. An act to amend the act of July 
15, 1955, Public Law 161, 84th Congress 
(69 Stat. 324), by increasing the appropria- 
tion authorization for the Aircraft Control 
and Warning System; and 

S. J. Res. 95. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the American Battle Monuments Com- 
mission to prepare plans and estimates for 
the erection of a suitable memorial to Gen. 
John J. Pershing. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 1194) to 
provide for construction by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior of Red Willow Dam 
and Reservoir, Nebr., and construc- 
tion by the Secretary of the Army of the 
Wilson Dam and Reservoir, Kans., as 
units of the Missouri River Basin proj- 
ect, with amendments, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 
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The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills 
and joint resolution, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate: 


H. R. 4437. An act relating to withhold- 
ing for State employee retirement system 
purposes, on the compensation of certain 
civilian employees of the National Guard 
and the Air National Guard; 

H. R. 5975. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to reimburse owners 
of lands acquired for water and power de- 
velopments for their moving expenses, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 8535. An act to amend the act of 
July 4, 1955, relating to the construction 
of irrigation distribution cystems; 

H. R. 10003. An act making appropriations 
for the Government of the District of Co- 
lumbia and other activities chargeable in 
whole or in part against the revenues of 
said District for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1957, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 317. Joint resolution designat- 
ing the week of November 16 to 22, 1956, 
as National Farm-City Week. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were severally read twice by their 
titles and referred as indicated: 


H. R. 4437. An act relating to withholding 
for State employee retirement system pur- 
poses, on the compensation of certain civilian 
employees of the National Guard and the 
Air National Guard; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

H. R. 5975. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to reimburse owners of 
lands acquired for water and power develop- 
ments for their moving expenses, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 8535. An act to amend the act of 
July 4, 1955, relating to the construction of 
irrigation-distribution systems; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 10003. An act making appropriations 
for the government of the District of Co- 
lumbia and other activities chargeable in 
whole or in part against the revenues of said 
District for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1957, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

H. J. Res. 317. Joint resolution designating 
the week of November 16 to 22, 1956, as Na- 
tional Farm-City Week; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


REVIEW OF FOREIGN POLICY—II— 
THE NORTH AFRICAN CRISIS 


Mr. MANSFIELD obtained the floor. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield to me, 
to permit me to make a unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, provided I do 
not thereby lose the floor. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NEU- 
BERGER in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, under 
such unanimous consent, let me say that 
I understand the distinguished Senator 
from Montana is about to deliver a very, 
very important address. Therefore, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 
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Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
several occasions in recent weeks I have 
addressed the Senate on foreign policy. 
On January 20, I dealt with the need for 
a general review of foreign policy, as 
have other Members of the Senate. My 
thought, as I expressed it at the time, 
was that out of the review “there could 
come new ideas to fill the vacuum, to stop 
the dangerous drift which has settled 
over our foreign policy.” 

A month later, on February 16, I dis- 
cussed the region of southeast Asia as it 
relates to American foreign policy. An 
examination of the situation in that re- 
gion led me to the following conclusions: 

1. The United States should make clear 
that it stands solidly behind our present 
obligations under the Southeast Asia Defense 
Treaty. At the same time, however, we should 
also make clear that we are always prepared 
to consider a reduction in our role in the 
defense of that area under certain condi- 
tions. The conditions are either a recession 
in the totalitarian threat to southeast Asia 
or the strengthening of its defenses by the 
accession of nations more directly concerned 
to the treaty or by other defensive arrange- 
ments. 

2. The executive branch should make a 
careful reexamination of the premises under 
which it dispenses military aid. It must 
bring into its calculations more emphatically 
than it has in the past such factors as genu- 
ine need and capacity of recipient govern- 
ments in terms of their defense and the de- 
gree of responsibility which they show to 
their own peoples. 

Further, the executive branch should re- 
port as fully as possible to the American 
people on the extent to which American 
equipment has fallen into the hands of the 
Communists in Asia. If it fails to do so in 
the near future, then the appropriate com- 
mittees of Congress might well consider a 
complete investigation of this matter. 

3. Nonmilitary grant aid as a permanent 
element of American foreign policy should 
be limited, as was intended by Congress, to 
the technical assistance or the point 4 pro- 
gram. If the executive branch presents a 
prospectus for a useful and effective expan- 
sion of this p: I am not at all 
sure that this is possible—then I believe 
Congress should give it sympathetic con- 
sideration. 

Large-scale grants of economic aid to any 
country, when necessitated by unusual cir- 
cumstances, however, should be considered 
individually on their own merits by the 
Congress, 

If the southeast Aslan and other underde- 
veloped countries seek long-range aid for 
economic development unayailable through 
existing sources, such aid should be consid- 
ered as far as possible for whole regions and 
on the basis of repayable credits of the most 
generous terms. The executive branch 
should present specific proposals in this con- 
nection and not seek a permanent blank 
check which reveals little of the extent to 
which this country might be committed 
without the clear understanding of the 
American people and the consent of the Sen- 
ate and Congress as a whole. 


Mr President, I also pointed out the 
vital significance of the Bandung Con- 
ference—a conference whose importance 
has been sadly underestimated—the at- 
titude of the overseas Chinese, especially 
in Singapore, Djakarta, and elsewhere; 
and, Mr. President, let me say that the 
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trend on the part of the overseas Chi- 
nese, especially in Singapore, is toward 
Mao Tse-tung and Communist China, 
and away from Chiang Kai-shek and 
Formosa, and the attitude of certain 
southeast Asian states toward the Gene- 
va Conference between the United States 
and Communist China, a conference now 
in its seventh month. 

Mr. President, my intention, as I have 
already indicated, is from time to time 
to review developments in various critical 
regions of the world—North Africa, 
Western Europe, the Far East, the Mid- 
dle East. It is possible to pinpoint half 
a dozen situations where American poli- 
cies can profit from examination by the 
Senate. In some of these situations, as 
in Korea, our concern is readily appar- 
ent. In others, this country appears to 
be only remotely involved, or not in- 
volved at all. 

Appearances, however, can be decep- 
tive, Mr. President. What seems remote 
today can become immediate tomorrow. 
I need hardly remind the Senate that 
not so long ago Formosa and Korea were 
scarcely more than geographic place 
names. And who among us had ever 
heard of the so-called offshore islands of 
China until we were impelled by them 
toward war? 

The examples could be multiplied, but 
the Senate will understand the point I 
am trying to make. Every major situa- 
tion of international tension—however 
remote, however indirect our present 
concern may be—every situation of that 
kind, carries a potential impact for the 
safety and welfare of this country. Our 
foreign policy must take these situations 
fully into consideration, and the Senate 
cannot afford to lose sight of them. We 
cannot afford to do so, if we are to fulfill 
effectively our constitutional function of 
advice and consent in foreign relations. 

It is for this reason, Mr. President, 
that today I wish to discuss the North 
African crisis. The difficulties in North 
Africa have been among the more ob- 
scure in their implications for American 
foreign policy. On the surface they have 
appeared to have little direct relation- 
ship to the interests of this country. 

North Africa can be regarded, it has 
been regarded, as an area which involves 
only France, Spain, the French, Moslems, 
and other peoples who inhabit Tunisia, 
Morocco, and Algeria. This im one way 
of looking at the North African situa- 
tion. If we are not involved, if it is 
solely a matter affecting others, then we 
have no responsibilities and presumably 
nothing to worry about. 

That is an easy way, Mr. President. 
But it is an easy way only for the mo- 
ment. It puts off until tomorrow what 
blurs the seemingly pleasant portrait of 
a world of peace and prosperity today. 

The trouble with that approach, Mr. 
President, is that it ignores the repercus- 
sions of the crisis in North Africa which 
do affect us directly. It ignores the like- 
lihood that an intensification of the crisis 
in that area will draw us deeper and 
deeper into the situation. That process 
has already begun. The recent mob vio- 
‘lence against the American consular post 
in Tunis, the anti-American demonstra- 
tions, are the first danger signals; and 
we will ignore them at our own peril. 
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The easy way, then, Mr. President, is 
perhaps not as easy as it appears to be 
at first glance. Perhaps it may be better 
not to assume that what happens in 
North Africa is of little significance to 
the United States, It may be preferable 
for the Senate, for the American people, 
to begin now to grapple with the facts 
in North Africa. 

If we do so we may obtain a more ac- 
curate understanding of how the totality 
of our interests is related to these facts 
and how those interests may best be 
served. We may see that while the 
north African crisis does indeed involve 
in the first instance the relationship of 
the French and north African Moslems, 
it also spreads its impact far beyond this 
core. It involves the future of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization and Euro- 
pean union. It colors the attitudes of 
the Moslem nations and of colonial 
peoples toward all western nations, in- 
cluding the United States. It affects the 
historical friendship between France and 
the United States, which has its roots in 
the American Revolution. It can facili- 
tate the penetration of the African con- 
tinent by the Soviet Union. It em- 
braces, in the last analysis, the future of 
France as one of the great wellsprings 
of western civilization and freedom. 

Are these matters in which the United 
States has only a passing interest? Are 
they matters which can be sloughed off 
as of only casual concern to this coun- 
try? Some may so regard them. Ican- 
not share that view; and I doubt that 
many Americans, if apprised of the facts, 
will share it. 

Can NATO disintegrate; can the ani- 
mosity of the Afro-Asian world be turned 
against the West; can Communist to- 
talitarianism penetrate Africa; can the 
democracy of France be reduced to im- 
potency in the face totalitarian pres- 
sures from left and right—can all these 
developments take place without the 
most serious implications for this coun- 
try? Despite the blissful unawareness 
of some, these developments do threaten 
to issue from the north African crisis. 
The seeds of all of them are already 
germinating in its heat. 

Those who talk of success in foreign 
policy may be able to exorcise this crisis 
with a smug platitude or a smile of 
fatuous optimism. The smile must in- 
deed be broad, however, if it is to be 
stretched to cover the situation in north 
Africa. 

Mr. President, I am no enemy of the 
smile. When it is evoked by what is 
pleasant or humorous, it helps to lighten 
the burden of the day. It may even 
have a place in the sober business of 
conducting this Nation’s foreign rela- 
tions, just as it has in the conduct of 
the Nation’s political campaigns. What 
it is not, however, what the smile can 
never be, is a substitute for sound for- 
eign policies based on a perceptive un- 
derstanding of the problems which con- 
front us. Nor is it a substitute for care- 
ful thought as to how the interests of 
the United States may best be safe- 
guarded in dealing with these problems. 
That is true in the north African crisis 
no less than in others. 

We cannot smile away this situation 
and its implications for us. We can 
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only face it and seek to delineate an in- 
telligent course for this Nation to pur- 
sue with respect to it. That is why I 
raise the question of north Africa and 
ask the Senate to take the time to con- 
sider it here today. 

I have sought, as I am sure other Sen- 
ators have, to follow as closely as possi- 
ble the rapid flow of developments in 
that region as they are reported in the 
press. Several months ago, as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, I also found occasion to observe 
the situation firsthand in Morocco. I 
regret that I was unable to proceed at 
that time beyond Morocco to Algeria and 
Tunisia, as I desired to do. 

Limited as this background is, it is suf- 
ficient to convince me that the pressures 
are growing for a more direct involve- 
ment of the United States in the north 
African crisis. It is sufficient to con- 
vince me that our policies have drifted 
dangerously there, as they have else- 
where. It is sufficient to convince me 
that the time is already late for the Sen- 
ate to focus attention on north Africa. 
If the available facts are inadequate for 
a complete understanding of the situa- 
tion—and, in my opinion they are inade- 
quate—I trust the executive branch will 
‘ake the trouble to supplement them. I 
hope that Members of this body will see 
fit to acquaint themselves more fully with 
them by direct observation. In a letter 
to the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, dated 
October 17, 1955, in which I transmitted 
a report on Europe after the Geneva 
Conference, I suggested that— 

In view of the possible repercussions on our 
Policies respecting Europe and the Middle 
East, it might be desirable for the committee 
to have some members familiarize themselves 


at firsthand with the North African situa- 
tion. 


I reiterate that suggestion today. 

In the meantime we can begin to ex- 
amine the situation on the basis of the 
limited information that is already avail- 
able. Let me, at the outset, point out 
that it is inexact to regard all of North 
Africa as a single crisis except in the 
broadest sense. The situations in Tu- 
nisia, Morocco, and Algeria have many 
characteristics in common, and present 
many similar problems. There are, how- 
ever, also important differences. If our 
policies respecting North Africa are to be 
effective, these differences must be given 
full consideration. ' 

In the discussion today I should like 
to turn first to the similarities of the sit- 
uation in all three regions of North 
Africa. Taken together, Tunisia, Mo- 
rocco, and Algeria constitute a great 
crossroads, five times the size of metro- 
politan France, lying between the heart 
of the African Continent, the Middle 
East, and Europe. Over these cross- 
roads, conquerors have moved in one di- 
rection or another since time imme- 
morial. The great religious movements 
have passed through them. North Africa 
can be, as it has been, a bridge to link 
three continents in peace, cooperation, 
and progress. It can also be, as it has 
been, an avenue of conquest which, if 
history is any indicator, leads only to the 
ruin of both conqueror and conquered. 
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In recent times, Europeans, and par- 
ticularly the French, have gone to North 
Africa in great numbers. They brought 
many of the benefits of material progress 
as well as political stability to the area 
and they took much from it. The colons, 
as those who are settled in the region are 
called, have a great stake in all three 
regions, especially in Algeria, where they 
number a million. Their stake, however, 
is in many ways a privileged one, sup- 
ported by the power and sacrifices of 
metropolitan France. The colons seek 
to maintain that stake. Many are de- 
termined to maintain it by any means, 
including the terrorization of the Moslem 
populations, and even the intimidation of 
the French Government itself. 

The great preponderance of the in- 
habitants of North Africa, however, are 
not French or European. They are 
mostly Moroccan, Algerian, and Tunis- 
jan Moslems. And the Moslems of 
North Africa—to identify the people of 
the three areas—have been caught up 
in the same wave of militant national- 
ism and pan-Islamism which has swept 
through most of the countries of the 
Middle East in the decade since World 
War II. These movements among the 
Moslems of North Africa are, I believe, 
for the most part authentic expressions 
of a widespread popular discontent with 
a status of political inequality and social 
and economic misery. They contain 
their share of extremists who, like their 
counterparts among the colons, are pre- 
pared to resort to the terrorizing of 
peaceful Europeans and even other 
Moslems in their determination to 
achieve immediate political domination 
in the North African regions. 

Until recently, the situation in North 
Africa has been relatively free of Com- 
munist influence. That does not mean 
that it will long remain so. On the con- 
trary, it is clear in Communist broad- 
casts from Europe, from the activities 
of agents in North Africa, in the nearby 
Arab States, and from the diplomacy of 
the Soviet Union in the Middle East— 
it is clear that the Communists are 
seeking by any means to make inroads 
into the Moslem nationalist movements. 

I believe we may expect them to make 
those inroads unless the causes of North 
African discontent are alleviated in 
time, unless progress is made in restor- 
ing a political stability to that area 
which is acceptable to the great ma- 
jority of the native peoples. 

If Communist influence grows, where 
will the responsibility lie? With the 
North Africans, who are seeking redress 
of legitimate political and economic 
grievances? We can hardly blame a 
drowning man for grasping at the tail 
of a shark if, in his agony, he mistakes 
it for a log. Can we place the responsi- 
bility on the diabolic genius of the Com- 
munists? They will be only too glad to 
take it, and they will offer North Africa 
as one more evidence of the invincible 
march of communism toward world 
domination. 

If communism takes root in North 
Africa, I think the responsibility will not 
be attributable to the invincibility of 
that ideology or any exceptional ability 
on the part of its adherents. Nor will 
it be attributable to the native people, 
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who seek to rectify long-festering 
wrongs. It will lie, instead, with those 
who pretend to exercise political re- 
sponsibility in North Africa—be they 
French, Spanish, or Moslem—but who 
fail to exercise it with understanding, 
with compassion, and with courage. It 
will lie with those European fanatics in 
North Africa, France, and elsewhere 
whose only answer to the restlessness of 
a whole people is a sterile and, in the 
long run, futile repression. It will lie 
with those religious and political ex- 
tremists in the Moslem camps of North 
Africa and nearby countries whose per- 
sonal will to power is so overwhelming 
that in the name of freedom they adopt 
irreconcilable positions which can de- 
stroy the meaning of freedom for their 
own people and undermine it elsewhere 
in the Mediterranean regions. 

Mr. President, I do not underestimate 
the difficulties of reconciliation in North 
Africa. The bitternesses are intense. 
The dilemmas are many. The stakes in 
terms of power for a few are so high 
that they are blind to all considerations 
other than what appears to be their 
immediate self-interest. 

Before the chance to obtain a just and 
reasonable settlement is lost, however, 
I hope that those who gibe at the idea 
will consider the consequences which will 
flow from the failure to achieve one. 

Some of these consequences are al- 
ready apparent. They can be seen in 
the ugly face of racial and religious ter- 
rorism. That face has shown itself in 
many parts of North Africa during the 
past few years—in the massacre of the 
innocent—native and French alike—in 
the swift and deadly sweep of the knife 
of the political assassin, in the sabotage 
of properties representing decades of 
patient creative labor by both Europeans 
and Moslems. 

Much innocent blood on both sides has 
already been shed in North Africa. 
Much wanton destruction has already 
been done. But more blood will flow and 
more damage will be done unless a set- 
tlement is achieved. What spoils will 
remain to the side which may emerge 
victorious if the conflict continues? 
They will inherit an accumulation of 
ruins. They will gain a heritage of 
smoldering hatred and fear, a sullen ac- 
quiescence on the part of the defeated. 

And if that is the inexorable conse- 
quence of an “all or nothing” attitude in 
North Africa, what of its impact on 
France? 

France is already bleeding itself white 
to maintain a force of over 300,000 men 
in North Africa. What have these sac- 
rifices produced other than the scorn 
and derision of those who, forgetting the 
real greatness of France in Europe, still 
dream Louis Napoleon’s 19th century 
dream of grand empire in the deserts 
and swamps of the tropics? What have 
these sacrifices produced but the dismay 
of the decent people of France and the 
virtual immobilization of their govern- 
ment? Now it has even come to mobs 
and riots in the streets of Paris. What 
will follow? The barricades and then, 
after, the iron fist of tyranny? How 
much longer will the free institutions of 
France withstand these pressures? 
How much longer before Western Eu- 
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ropean cohesion—deprived of the essen- 
tial cement of French inspiration—how 
much longer before it begins to crumble? 

And what of the Moslem people in 
North Africa? Will they gain from the 
agonies of France? Have they forgotten 
the achievements of French culture and 
civilization? Have they forgotten, in 
truth, that the very demands for free- 
dom and equality which they now echo 
throughout the land are themselves de- 
rived from the traditions of liberty which 
flow from France? 

These are some of the questions which 
I hope those who call for “all or nothing” 
in North Africa—European and Moslem 
alike—will consider carefully before it is 
too late. 

There can be a peaceful solution to 
this crisis. But there can be a solution, 
in my opinion, only if the realities of the 
situation are fully and frankly recog- 
nized. There can be a solution only if 
the responsible political leaders—French, 
Spanish, and Moslem—have the courage 
and determination to act firmly on these 
realities, and if they have the sympa- 
thetic support of other nations whose 
fundamental self-interest lies in the 
preservation of peace in North Africa 
and the Mediterranean region. I mean 
this country, as well as the Western Eu- 
ropean nations and the nearby Arab 
States. If there is more stirring of the 
troubled waters, if there is a stubborn 
resistance to necessary change and if 
there is malicious fishing for advantage 
by outsiders, there shall be no solution 
in North Africa, and all will stand to lose 
in the long run regardless of any mo- 
mentary profit that may be gained. 

If there is to be a stable and meaning- 
ful peace in North Africa, I believe these 
principles must govern it: 

First. The legitimate grievances of the 
Moslem people must be corrected; the 
economic, political, and social inequities 
must be ended as rapidly as possible. 

Second. The rights of the European 
settlers to a place in the future of North 
Africa must be protected. 

Third. Responsible officials in North 
Africa must be prepared to deal swiftly 
and impartially with the terrorism of the 
mob and the assassin, be they European 
or Moslem. 

I realize, Mr. President, that it is easy 
to state principles involving other 
peoples several thousand miles away. I 
realize, too, that if the crisis is met suc- 
cessfully in North Africa, it will be met 
primarily as a result of the efforts of the 
French and the Moslems. My purpose in 
stating these principles is not to presume 
to guide them. The responsible leaders 
on both sides have long since recognized 
them. My purpose in emphasizing these 
principles is to make clear what I believe 
to be the only valid framework in which 
American foreign policy can exercise a 
constructive influence toward peace in 
North Africa. 

Our direct interests in North Africa 
are relatively limited and there is little 
desire or likelihood of any increase in 
the near future. Few Americans reside 
in the area. Our commercial interests 
are small. We have rights in Tangier 
and extraterritorial privileges in Mo- 
rocco which we are in the process of 
surrendering. We have airbases in 
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Morocco, built at great cost, not for us 
alone, but as part of the defense struc- 
ture of the North Atlantic community 
and the Mediterranean area. 

If our direct interests are limited, how- 
ever, our indirect interests—as I have 
already tried to point out—are immense. 
They add up to the urgent necessity of 
finding a peaceful solution of the North 
African crisis at one end of the Medi- 
terranean. Our interests will be served 
by a foreign policy which contributes to 
that end, to the development of an 
accommodation that is acceptable to the 
vast majority of Moslems in North 
Africa and to France. We cannot be a 
party to any plan to repress the legiti- 
mate aspirations of the Moslem peoples 
in Nerth Africa but at the same time we 
cannot abandon a free France in its 
hour of great need. These are not, 
necessarily, mutually exclusive objec- 
tives. They need not immobilize our 
foreign policy in that region. 

The way for us, then, is clear. If 
France and the North Africans move 
toward a reconciliation of their inter- 
ests—if the concept of “independence 
with interdependence” takes root—there 
may be a constructive role which, to- 
gether with other free nations, we can 
play; but only in those circumstances. 

In some respects, there is hope for a 
settlement along those lines. In Tu- 
nisia important political agreements 
have already been achieved. Something 
similar is taking place with respect to 
Morocco, despite the reticence of Spain 
which controls a substantial part of the 
sultanate. In both these regions, I be- 
lieve a sound basis for further progress 
has been laid. 

Algeria, however, which is of the 
greatest importance to France, presents 
far more difficult and complex problems. 
Algeria has long been treated as an 
integral part of metropolitan France, as 
“France south of the Mediterranean.” 
France seeks a solution respecting Al- 
geria in the alleviation of the political 
inequities and the crushing burden of 
poverty under which most Algerians 
live, but without changing the present 
integration of Algeria and France. No 
one can say with any certainty whether 
this approach will be effective. While 
it is being attempted, moreover, there is 
little that this country or any other 
country can do without complicating the 
difficulty. 

Mr. President, we have had expres- 
sions of despair in this country over the 
North African crisis interspersed with 
the smiling assurances that conditions 
were improving in the world. What we 
have not had is a facing up of the sig- 
nificance of this situation to us. What 
we have not had is the kind of intelligent 
initiative in our policies which might 
contribute to a peaceful solution in 
North Africa. 

At the outset I made clear to the Sen- 
ate my personal limitations in reviewing 
this situation. As I pointed out, we may 
not have all the facts. But on the basis 
of what we do know, on the basis of the 
facts which I have attempted to sum- 
marize here today, I am not satisfied 
that we have done what might be done 
to increase the prospects for peace in 
North Africa. It seems to me that the 
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logic of these facts opens up avenues 
of exploration in foreign policy which 
the executive branch might well pursue 
and yet has not pursued, at least to the 
knowledge of the Senate. 

As I noted, Tunisia and Morocco are 
both moving toward freedom with inter- 
dependence on the basis of agreements 
acceptable to responsible French and 
North African nationalist leaders. The 
time may be fast approaching when 
consideration should be given to invit- 
ing both Tunisia and Morocco—and 
Spain—to associate with NATO. They 
are essential components in the mainte- 
nance of peace in the Mediterranean, 
and I believe that NATO has much to 
offer for their security. 

It seems to me, too, that NATO, or per- 
haps the Western European Union, could 
play a significant role in easing the eco- 
nomic stresses that the present transi- 
tion in North Africa places on both 
European and Moslem. Is it too much 
to anticipate that a joint economic effort 
by the NATO countries could contribute 
immeasurably to the common progress 
of both? Is it too much to anticipate 
that such an effort might do much to 
alleviate the economic causes of discon- 
tent and fear in North Africa, that it 
might help to develop a mutuality of 
interest which could translate the con- 
cept of independence with interdepend- 
ence into a reality? Is it too much to 
expect the executive branch to exercise 
some initiative in this direction? 

Mr. President, I do not know whether 
these thoughts may have application. I 
do know, however, that a critical situa- 
tion exists in North Africa which con- 
tains dangerous implications for the 
United States. It seems to me that in 
such circumstances there is a respon- 
sibility to do more than alternately 
exude confidence or despair. There is 
a responsibility on us to raise the issues 
that are involved and to consider pos- 
sible ways in which they may be resolved. 
That is all, Mr. President, that I have 
been trying to do today. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Montana 
yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. As in the 
case of previous reviews of foreign policy, 
I thoroughly appreciate the fine contri- 
bution of the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. . MANSFIELD. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I appre- 
ciate especially his analysis of the North 
African crisis. I am not quite clear, 
however, as to the estimation at which 
the Senator is endeavoring to arrive. 
Is it his opinion that the President should 
take steps with NATO, with the possible 
approach of NATO becoming concerned 


in the African question, and trying to 


work out some solution of the problem? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No. The Senator 
from New Jersey, whom I value highly as 
a friend and whom I respect as a keen 
student of foreign affairs, must have 
misunderstood me. What I tried to sug- 
gest was that once Tunisia and Morocco 
achieve their independence it might be 
worthwhile that we consider the pos- 
sibility of their becoming associated with 
NATO, and I have reiterated and oft 
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expressed desire that Spain might also 
be associated with NATO because she is 
interested in the particular part of the 
Mediterranean nearest her shores. 

I have advanced a further possibility, 
that the NATO nations, or perhaps a 
Western European Union group, might 
consider the possibility of collectively ad- 
vancing economic aid to the regions 
bordering the Mediterranean, so that 
some of the inequalities brought about 
by poverty and poor housing might be 
alleviated to some extent. I look upon 
that as a joint effort in which we might 
participate. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I thank 
the Senator. I should like to ask him 
one more question, namely, whether his 
approach to and study of the matter is 
leading toward an urging of more and 
more integration of the European area 
into what we have called in a broad way 
the United States of Europe, in order to 
solve their internal problems among 
themselves. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is 
absolutely correct. I have felt for many 
years, as I know the Senator from New 
Jersey has felt, that one of the keys to 
the future of Western Europe is the es- 
tablishment of a United States of Europe, 
which would do away with customs walls 
and other difficulties, and would guar- 
antee a sort of homogeneity which would 
be of tremendous value to the countries 
united collectively, but the advantage of 
which they do not derive so long as they 
act individually. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I share 
the view of the Senator from Montana 
on that subject. I assume from his talk 
that problems such as the North African 
one might eventually be considered in 
relation to the integration of European 
states, if that could be done in a tactful 
way. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I had not thought 
of it in that way, I must admit, because 
I was looking at the situation from a 
purely strategic and economic point of 
view. But with the world becoming 
smaller, as it is getting smaller every 
day, we are, of course, neighbors with 
one another. North Africa is not too 
far away from Europe any more, geo- 
graphically, so we must consider the im- 
portance of a country. like Morocco, 
which is both a Mediterranean and an 
Atlantic nation, and the part it would 
play in the future defense of what we 
call western civilization. It is very im- 
portant that those areas should not veer 
toward the east or the north—I mean 
toward the Soviet Union, in the latter 
sense—but should be kept, if possible, 
within the western orbit. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I thank 
the Senator from Montana very much 
for his observations. Again, I commend 
him for his fine contribution. 


ELECTION OF PRESIDENT AND 
VICE PRESIDENT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 31) 
proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States providing 
for the election of President and Vice 
President. 
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Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Record a statement 
I have prepared on the subject of elec- 
toral college reform. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR THURMOND 


I shall not dwell at any length on the 
technical aspects of the substitute being pro- 
posed here today in lieu of the original ver- 
sion of Senate Joint Resolution 31. How- 
ever, I do want to make a few comments on 
the proposal as a whole and state my strong 
support of this resolution, on which the 
distinguished junior Senator from Texas 
Mr. DANIEL], the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT], and 
I were able to reach a compromise agree- 
ment. 

I would like to commend the Senator from 
Texas and the Senator from South Dakota 
for the fine work they have done on this 
substitute amendment. They have made a 
great contribution to the American system 
of Government in agreeing on this substi- 
tute proposal which combines salient points 
of our separate plans. I have been happy to 
have worked with them on this plan for 
the past several months, through a number 
of conferences and redrafting of combina- 
tion plans. 

Most important in this plan is the fact 
that its adoption would result in more ex- 
actly translating the will of the people into 
electoral votes. The proposed amendment 
would provide a much more exact register of 
their will than the present winner-take-all 
system of allocating the electoral votes of 
the States. 

I believe that many citizens who now take 
little interest in an election of President 
would be given an incentive to vote under 
the compromise amendment being consid- 
ered. In many States where one political 
party or the other has a vast majority, the 
individual voter who belongs to the minori- 
ty party has no incentive to vote because he 
knows his ballot will in no way affect the 
outcome of the election. 

Under the proposed plan, the individual 
voter could vote with the knowledge that his 
effort would carry equal weight to the ex- 
tent his vote compared with the total votes 
cast in his State. 

From the standpoint of a State, the will of 
people will be more exactly registered in the 
division of electoral votes. From the stand- 
point of the Nation, Presidents elected after 
adoption of this amendment will be more 
nearly the candidate who has won the great- 
est popular vote. 

There is another important feature of this 
plan, Mr. President, which I believe to be 
highly desirable in maintaining a strong and 
stable government. The plan limits the 
electoral votes of any State to the top three 
candidates, thus discouraging the creation 
of numerous splinter parties which have 
caused weak and unstable governments in 
some foreign countries. 

An additional safeguard to the will of the 
voters is contained in this plan in that can- 
didates for elector, in States where the dis- 
trict system is adopted, would be bound 
legally to support the presidential candidate 
to whom they were pledged. 

I believe the optional system of choosing 
electors, as provided in this plan, makes it ac- 
ceptable in every State. Some States prefer 
the. preservation of the electors, as such. 
Others want to discard the electors because 
they believe they have long since stopped 
serving any good purpose. 

Whether a State wants to maintain the 
buffer of electors, who are State officers, be- 
tween the State and Federal Government, 
or whether another State wants to translate 
the popular vote into electoral votes directly, 
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cannot cause reasonable argument over this 
plan because it permits the States, individ- 
ually, to adopt either course for the choosing 
of electors. 

I hope that every Member of this Senate 
who wants our system of election for the 
President and Vice President improved will 
join in supporting the substitute for Senate 
Joint Resolution 31. While many of us dis- 
agree politically, I am convinced that the 
result of passing this resolution would be 
consistent with the wishes of a majority of 
the members of both major political parties 
because it would give each of the Members 
a greater voice in his Government. 


Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] 
has reported to the Senate from the 
Committee on the Judiciary Senate Joint 
Resolution 31, which would modernize 
and change the methods of electing the 
President and Vice President of the 
United States. 

Without a doubt, the electoral college 
method of electing the President is the 
most archaic and undemocratic feature 
of the United States Constitution. It 
was one of the few mistakes made by the 
Founding Fathers—a mistake they made 
because they thought the people could 
not be trusted to select the President and 
Vice President. 

As originally intended, the States were 
to select well informed public men as 
electors, and they were to meet and 
select a President and Vice President, 
without reference to popular vote or any 
other method of expression from the 
people. The original form has been 
retained in the solemn words of the Con- 
stitution, although for more than a cen- 
tury it has had no practical use. In 
fact, the electoral college system has 
never functioned as contemplated by the 
framers of the Constitution. The form 
should be removed from our Constitution 
before it rises to haunt us by flouting the 
will of the people in selecting a Presi- 
dent. So long as the form remains in 
the Constitution, it is possible for electors 
to cast their independent votes contrary 
to the expressed will of their constit- 
uents, and this, in fact, has been done in 
more than one instance. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield, or would he prefer to 
yield later? 

Mr. DANIEL. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Itis my understand- 
ing that since 1820, out of 12,000 electors, 
only in 5 cases have they voted against 
their instructions—once in 1820; 3 times 
in 1824, when 3 Clay electors left him; 
and once in 1948; and in 1948 the elector 
indicated in advance that he would sup- 
port Governor Thurmond. So the ac- 
tions of 5 electors out of 12,000 does not 
seem to me to represent a major evil. 

Mr. DANIEL. I thank the Senator 
from Massachusetts for his contribution. 
He simply illustrates my point. If it 
was possible for five electors in our his- 
tory to act contrary to the vote of the 
people, and to cast their votes contrary 
to the will of the people who cast their 
votes for electors for President and Vice 
President, it means that we have a sys- 
tem under which similar action could be 
taken by more electors in the future; and 
we ought to end any chance of such a 
practice in the future. 

Mr. KENNEDY. That was merely 
once in a hundred and thirty years, be- 
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cause four of those instances occurred 
in 1820 and 1824. So the danger does 
not seem to me to be very substantial, 
bearing these statistics in mind. 

Mr. DANIEL. In the Hayes election, 
if only one elector had changed his vote, 
there would have been a different Presi- 
dent of the United States. The evil of 
the matter is to have a constitutional 
provision which leaves the choice of the 
President and Vice President to electors 
named in the States, without having the 
electors bound to follow the will of the 
people. 

The practice which has been substi- 
tuted for the constitutional form is just 
as evil and undemocratic. I refer to the 
custom which is generally understood 
and followed—that all electoral votes of 
each State will be cast for the candidate 
who receives a plurality of the popular 
vote within that State. That is the cus- 
tom to which the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has referred, namely, of actually 
following, in most cases, the vote which 
is cast by the people. 

In effect, this disfranchises millions of 
American voters. In effect, we find that 
the dummy electors merely vote as the 
people want them to vote. That is the 
practice which has generally been fol- 
lowed. But we find in our present sys- 
tem that the practice which has been 
fcllowed by most of the States is that 
the winner in a State, even if he be the 
winner by only one vote, takes all the 
electoral votes of the State. This dis- 
franchises many voters in all our States 
in every Presidential election year. 
Their votes for a candidate for President 
are not counted in the electoral vote, 
unless their candidate receives a ma- 
jority of the popular vote in their State. 

For instance, if a candidate receives 
a one-vote plurality in the State of New 
York, he now receives 100 percent of the 
electoral votes of New York, and the 
candidate receiving only one less vote at 
the polls receives none of the New York 
electoral vote. 

The legislative proposal now before 
the Senate is not new to those Members 
of this body who were also Members of 
the 81st Congress. The measure which 
became known as the Lodge-Gossett 
amendment in the 81st Congress was, as 
reported by the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, in exactly the same text as the 
resolution approved by the Senate on 
February 1, 1950. This amendment was 
the subject of hearings by the Standing 
Subcommittee on Constitutional Amend- 
ments of the Committee on the Judiciary 
on March 16, 18, 25, April 1 and 6, 1955. 
Copies of these hearings should be on 
the desk of each Senator. The amend- 
ment was reported to the full Committee 
on the Judiciary by a vote of 3 to 2 in 
April 19, 1955. It was considered by the 
full Judiciary Committee at its meeting 
of May 16, 1955, and reported to the Sen- 
ate by a vote of 10 yeas, 3 nays, with 2 
members not yoting. A cursory exami- 
nation of the hearings will show that 
they dealt with proposals other than the 
amendment now under consideration. 

It is no secret, Mr. President, that 
though there is considerable sentiment 
for amending the Constitution to elimi- 
nate many aspects of an archaic system, 
not all the proponents of the amendment 
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are in agreement as to the form which 
such remedial legislation should take. 


ported the Lodge-Gossett amendment 
which the committee had reported. The 
vote at that time was 64 yeas, 27 nays. 

However, since that time considerable 
sentiment has developed in favor of a 
plan which has properly become known 
as the Mundt-Coudert plan. After the 
committee had reported the resolution 
but before it became the unfinished busi- 
ness of the Senate, it was ascertained 
that remedial reform of any nature 
would probably be impossible unless 
some agreement were reached among 
the proponents of reform on an amend- 
ment on which all, or almost all, could 
agree. 

A similar idea must have formed in 
the mind of the distinguished Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Munpr], and 
we discussed with him the possibility of 
compromising our viewpoints with re- 
spect to the form which the amendment 
should take. It was found that the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota had the same 
basic belief which was held by those 
of us who authored the Gossett-Lodge 
amendment last year that electoral re- 
form could not be accomplished unless 
our differences were composed. Later 
the distinguihed Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. THurmonp] introduced a 
third proposal embodying some of the 
features of each of the two proposals 
then under consideration, plus some new 
ideas of his own. The three, together 
with the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Keravuver], who acted as chairman of 
the constitutional amendment subcom- 
mittee in hearing these proposals, united 
in a substitute, which has been intro- 
duced on behalf of 53 Members of the 
Senate. 

This substitute, as I stated a few days 
ago when it was introduced, embodies 
the original proposal approved by the 
Senate in 1950, approved by our Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and known as 
the Lodge-Gossett proposal, by which 
the States would have their same elec- 
toral votes, but the electoral votes would 
be divided in proportion to the popular 
vote in each State. 

The only provision we have added is 
that any State which desired to do so, 
as indicated by action of its legislature, 
might choose electors on a congressional 
district basis. States would have 2 elec- 
tors for their 2 Senators, and would 
have as many electors from congres- 
sional districts as they had congressional 
‘districts. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DANIEL. I yield, 

Mr. GORE. The senior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] made the 
statement earlier that States could now 
elect to follow the procedure in the 
Mundt-Coudert proposal. Does the 
Senator agree with that? 

Mr. DANIEL. That is correct. In 
other words, all the Senator from South 
Dakota asked of those of us on the Judi- 
ciary Committee who represented the 
Lodge-Gossett proposal—the propor- 
tional division amendment—was to leave 
that feature as it is today, whereby those 
States which desire to do so may elect 
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their electors on a congressional-district 
basis. 

The Senate in 1950 overwhelmingly sup- ` 


It seemed that was a perfectly fair re- 


quest. The Senator from South Dakota 
‘and Representative Coupert have done 


a great deal of work on that proposal. 


‘If we adopted that proposal alone, it 


would be much better than the system we 
have today, and would be more repre- 
sentative of the vote of the people; but 
all they ask is the alternative by which 


any State which desires to do so may ` 


exercise the right it has today to name 


_its electors, two at large and the rest by 


congressional districts. 

There was one further agreement 
made before we accepted as an alterna- 
tive a provision which is not in the Con- 
stitution today. That was the provision, 
which is now in our proposed substitute, 
that the electors must vote as they are 
pledged to vote.. The elector pledged to 
vote for a certain presidential or vice 
presidential candidate would have to cast 
his vote for such candidate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. DANIEL. I have yielded to the 
Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator has covered 
the additional question which I had in- 
tended to submit. In addition to pre- 
serving the latitude now available to the 
States to select their electors on the basis 
of action by congressional districts, the 
Senator’s proposal, or the proposal which 
he and 52 other Senators advocate, and 


-which I support, and intend to support, 
-would impose upon those electors, how- 


ever they might be elected, whether by 


the State at large or by congressional 


district, the obligation of reflecting in the 
electoral college the mandate of the peo- 
ple. 


Mr. DANIEL. That is correct. In 


-other words, the present system of free 


and independent electors would be abol- 
ished, and the vote of the people would 
determine, and each State’s electoral vote 
would be counted. Under either of the 


alternative methods provided in the sub- 


stitute, correct credit would be given to 
individual voters in selecting the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DANIEL. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I wonder if the 
Senator from Texas would be willing to 
yield the floor temporarily to the able 
Senator from Massachusetts, so that the 
Senator from Texas might start a meet- 


ing which had been set for 3 o’clock, with 


the understanding that when the Sena- 
tor from Texas returned the Senator 


from Massachusetts would yield the floor 


back to the Senator from Texas. 


Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, without losing 
the floor, I may yield to the Senator from 


Massachusetts with the understanding 
that his remarks will come at the conclu- 

sion of my remarks, and that I can inter- 
rupt him when I return to the floor and 


sgh my remarks. 
L. I accept the floor 


KENNED 
with that understanding, because, since 
my remarks will be contradictory to those 
of the Senator from Texas, I would not 
want them to appear in the middle of the 


statement of the Senator from Texas. 
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Mr. SMATHERS, That will not hap- 
pen eer the unanimous-consent agree- 
men 

Mr. DANIEL, That sentiment is mu- 


tual. 


Mr. President, has the unanimous- 
consent request been granted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

(At this point Mr. Kennepy addressed 
the Senate on the resolution. His ad- 
dress appears at the conclusion of Mr. 
Danter’s remarks.) 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I deserve 


no credit whatever for having proposed 


the amendment to the Constitution. 
The proposal was contained in similar 
proposed amendments to the Constitu- 
tion to improve our electoral system and 
get rid of the archaic system which we 
now have, which have been offered in 


nearly every Congress during the last 


century. 

A strong effort was made for improve- 
ment in 1950. At that time the Senate 
by a two-thirds vote adopted what was 


- known as the Lodge-Gossett amendment, 


It merely provided that the electoral vote 
of each State should remain as it is now, 


namely, 1 vote for each Member in Con- 


gress, but that that vote should be di- 


vided in proportion to the popular vote 


in each State. In that way voters them- 
selves would have a more direct say as 
to who should be the President of the 
United States. 

I was attracted to the amendment 
then when the Senate was considering it, 
and when the distinguished Representa- 
tive from the State of Texas, Ed Gos- 
sett, cosponsored the amendment in the 
House. 

When I came to the Senate I intro- 
duced the same amendment which the 
Senate had approved by a two-thirds 
vote. That is the amendment which was 
reported by the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

I am surprised to hear any Senator ton 
fend the present system and say that he 


does not want the present system 


changed. It would seem to me that most 


of the Senators would wish to give the 


people themselves a more direct say as 
to who should be President. and Vice 
President. 

I have heard discussion on the floor 
today by several Members of the Senate 
to the effect that they would like to 
change the system so as to provide a 


direct vote of the people for President 


and Vice President. As has been ex- 
plained by the senior Senator from Ten- 


- nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], that would be al- 


most impossible to accomplish, because 
about 31 States would lose some of their 
representation in the electoral vote—and 
that is particularly true of the smaller 
States—because at the present time, in- 
stead of the vote being based simply on 
population or on qualified voters, the 
States are entitled to 2 votes for their 


Senators and 1 vote for each Representa- 


tive in the total electoral vote. 

For that reason, and for other reasons, 
such as differences in voting qualifica- 
tions in the various States, it would be 


impossible for us to have a direct vote 


for President and Vice President. It 
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would be impossible because too many 
Members of Congress wish to preserve 
our State units and the present electoral 
votes by States when it comes to the 
election of a President. : 

Therefore, it seems to me—and this is 
in accordance with the testimony given 
at our hearings that were held on this 
subject—that the closest we can get to 
the people themselves having a direct 
vote for President and Vice President is 
to divide the electoral vote within each 
State in accordance with the popular 
vote. That is the amendment I have 
sponsored. As I say, I have simply 
sponsored it in the same words in which 
the Senate adopted it by a more than 
two-thirds vote in 1950. 

It became obvious, after we reported 
the amendment to the floor, that there 
were not two-thirds of the Members of 
the Senate who would support the 
amendment in that form, because many 
Members of the Senate—and, I might 
say, a majority of those who appeared 
before our committee—testified that they 
felt the better system for electoral re- 
form would be to let each State keep its 
present electoral votes but elect named 
electors in the same manner that named 
Senators and Representatives are 

elected. 

Therefore, they testified in favor of 
that plan which we now know as the 
Mundt-Coudert plan. I personally felt 
that it was not as desirable as the so- 


called Lodge-Gossett plan, and I said 


so in committee. However, on finding 
such a large number of the Members 
of the Senate and of the House of Rep- 
resentatives favoring the proposal of 
-electing their electors on the basis of 
Congressional districts, with two electors 


at large, it became evident that if we 


were ever to get any electoral reform, we 
would have to compose our differences. 

It seems to me that those who adhere 
to that plan and think it is the best plan 
by which the people can express them- 
selves on the election of President and 
Vice President were very fair in agree- 
ing that all they wanted was the alterna- 
tive of following their program if their 
State legislature so desired. In other 
words, the substitute which I shall call 
up in a moment would put into effect 
the so-called Lodge-Gossett proposal, 
with only this change: 

We would provide that instead of re- 
quiring 40 percent of the vote for elec- 
tion, as it was provided in the original 
amendment, the electoral vote will be 
distributed among the highest 3 candi- 
dates for President and Vice President. 
This is to get rid of the argument of 
splinter parties, to try to get rid of any 
possibility that dividing the vote in that 
way would increase splinter parties. 

That change has been made in the 
original resolution as reported from the 
Judiciary Committee on the Lodge- 
Gossett amendment. Under this pro- 
posed substitute, we would follow the 
Constitution of the United States on this 
subject in that any State which may so 
desire may provide for the election of its 
electors in the same manner in which it 
elects its Senators and Representatives. 

When that proposal was brought be- 


fore the subcommittee, it was felt that if - 
12. including Michigan. 


the proponents of the Mundt-Coudert 
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alternative would provide further that 
their electors should be bound to vote 
for the candidate to, whom they are 
pledged, it would be acceptable as the 
only means of getting something through 
the Senate with a two-thirds vote for 
electoral reform. Frankly, I feel that if 
the Mundt-Coudert amendment is the 
one to get through, it would be better 
than the present system, because the 
people would have a more direct say in 
the election of the President and Vice 
President than they now have. 

This is what led the Senator from 
Texas to try to compose these differences 
and to support the substitute, namely, 
that the Mundt-Coudert proposal of the 
election of electors by congressional dis- 
tricts would be followed under the pres- 
ent amendment. We have had no uni- 
formity in the election of electors for 
President and Vice President. Even now 
some of the States have the short ballot 
where only the names of the President 
and Vice President go on the ballot. 

Other States have the names of all the 
electors on the ballot. In some States 
electors have been chosen by the legis- 
lature.. In some States they have been 
chosen by direct popular vote. In 11 
States we have had the election of the 
electors. under the Mundt-Coudert plan, 
by congressional districts. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. DANIEL. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. When was the 
Mundt-Coudert. plan abandoned? It 
does not now prevail in any of the 
States. Was it not abandoned, about 
1860? 

Mr. DANIEL. I think Michigan was 
the last State to use the plan, in 1892. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Even in 1892 Mich- 
igan was an isolated State, so far as this 
method was concerned, was it not? 

Mr. DANIEL. I think that is true; 
but in the very beginning of the history 
of our country there were 11 States, in- 
cluding the Senator’s State of. Illinois, 
which followed the congressional district 
system. - 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
this method was proposed by Alexander 
Hamilton for the election of 1800, in a 


letter to John Jay, then governor, be- 


cause he thought it would be a way in 
which the Jeffersonian vote in New York 
could be decreased, but Jay refused to 
put it into effect? It is true that later 
the Jeffersonians thought it would be to 
their advantage to use it upon occasion; 
but was not the district system aban- 
doned because it was realized that the 
districts were unequal in size and that 
such a method would offer. an appor- 


“tunity for the decision of the electoral 


college to be at great variance with the 


‘decision of the voters in an important 
State or in the Nation? 


Mr. DANIEL. I am not sure as to 
the Senator’s reference to our early 


‘statesmen. The only quotation I have 


in mind is one from Madison, in which 


“he said, in, effect, that this system of 
election, the district system, was the 
plan which the framers of the Consti- 


tution had in mind, and it was used in 


‘several of the original States, 


It was used in a total of 11 States 
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The point of what I am trying to say 
is that. under our Constitution we can 
use this system, and it is not a great 
concession to the supporters of the 
Mundt-Coudert plan to allow. the elec- 
tors to continue to have their right, if 
the legislature consents, to use. it, be- 
cause, after all, it is a more direct ex- 
pression of the people, in my opinion, 
than is the present method of “winner 
take all.“ 5 f 

I cannot understand how anyone can 
defend the present system of “winner 
take all” of a State’s votes. 

One of my objections to the Mundt- 
Coudert plan is that by congressional 
districts we have a smaller unit in which 
the winner takes all. But it is much 
better, it seems to me, to have an elector 
elected just as a Representative is 
elected by congressional districts, than 
it is for the total vote of an entire State 
to go to whoever receives a plurality. 
The Senator from Illinois knows the re- 
sult of that. It has caused several of the 
Pivotal States in our country to unduly 
influence the affairs of our political 
parties, and to have an undue weight in 
the election of a President and Vice 
President. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Do I correctly un- 
derstand the Senator from Texas to be 
implying that the big States control the 
policies of either the Democratic or Re- 
publican Party? : 
Er DANIEL.. The pivotal States, I 

Nr. DOUGLAS. They are the big 
States, are they not? What are the spe- 
cific States which the Senator says con- 


trol the politics of the parties? 


Mr. DANIEL. I did not say they con- 


trol the politics. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I thought the Sena- 
tor said that. What are these big 
States? 

Mr. DANIEL. They have undue 
weight and influence. The large pivotal 
States which I have in mind are New 
York, for instance, Ohio, and the Sena- 
tor’s State of Illinois. They have undue 
weight, it seems to me, under our present 


system. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. What about the 
State of Texas? 3 

Mr. DANIEL. Texas certainly does 
not have any undue weight under our 
present system. Only in exceptional 
cases do we ever find a vote so close in 
Texas that there is any contest within 


‘the State. In the Senator’s State there 


is a great contest. It is a pivotal State. 


In New York there is a great contest, 
because whoever can get one more vote 


than the other candidate is going to 


receive the entire electoral vote of that 


State. Delegates. go to the convention 
and say, “We must have a candidate 


from New York,” or from Illinois, or 


from one of the pivotal States, because, 
by having a candidate from one of those 


States, it can receive the necessary plu- 


rality to get all the State’s electoral 
votes. In presidential elections we find 
most of the campaigning in those pivo- 
tal States. š 
I think it would be more democratic if 
the appeal were made to a majority of 
the people of the whole country, and not 


to just the people concentrated in about 


eight pivotal States in which a few votes 
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makes so much difference in the total 
electoral vote. 

If we had, for instance, either of these 
proposals in effect, I believe we would 
see campaigning throughout the entire 
country, and the vote of a citizen in 
Tennessee would amount to as much as 
would a vote of a citizen of New York. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. DANIEL. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I think the Senator’s 
statement about presidential candidates 
and vice presidential candidates coming 
from pivotal States is not really borne 
out by the facts. Presidents and Vice 
Presidents have come from such States 
as Missouri, Utah, Iowa, Kansas. A few 
have come from States which the Sena- 
tor refers to as pivotal. About 50 percent 
of the American people live in the 9 
most populous States. Each of these 
States has only two Senators. There- 
fore, less than half of the people control 
78 of the 96 Senators. 

I think when we consider the balance 
of power in relationship to the Presi- 
dency, Nevada, by virtue of the two Sen- 
ators to which it is entitled—even though 
Nevada has a much smaller population 
than has New York—has more than 
equal representation as compared with 
the State of New York. Even though 
Nevada might have a population ratio 
of 1 to 124 with New York, the electoral 
vote ratio, as I understand it, gives Ne- 
vada a relationship to the State of New 
York of about 1 to 16 or 17. 

So the point I make is that when all 
these factors are considered, it is not 
only the unit vote for the Presidency we 
are talking about, but a whole solar sys- 
tem of governmental power. If it is pro- 
posed to change the balance of power 
of one of the elements of the solar sys- 
tem, it is necessary to consider all the 
others. 

Mr. DANIEL. Does the Senator from 
Massachusetts object to the direct elec- 
tion of the President and Vice President? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I do. 

Mr. DANIEL. In other words, the 
Senator from Massachusetts would be 
opposed to an amendment which pro- 
vided that the people themselves shall 
have the right to vote directly on who 
shall be their President and Vice Presi- 
dent? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I would object to it, 
and I would do so on the practical ground 
that once again the smaller States, hav- 
ing very small populations, would have 
a disproportionate power in the counting 
process. The distribution of the popu- 
lation of the country is such that a rela- 
tively small percentage of the country 
could either defeat or ratify a constitu- 
tional amendment. Thus, while some 
States might be shortchanged in some 
regards in the matter of governmental 
power, they would receive their just 
deserts in other regards. 

But in answer to the Senator’s ques- 
tion, I maintain that on practical 
grounds the people in the smaller States, 
would be deprived of their electoral vote 
on the basis put by the Senator, that is, 
if they were included in the direct vote, 
as proposed by Senator LANGER, a pro- 
posal which would never be adopted. On 
theoretical grounds, it seems to me it 
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would be a breach of the agreement made 
with the States when they came into the 
Union. At that time it was understood 
that they would have the same number 
of electoral votes as they had Senators 
and Representatives. 

Mr. DANIEL. For those two reasons, 
I agree with the Senator that we should 
not have the direct vote for President 
and Vice President; but we should get 
as close to it as we possibly can. 

Does the Senator from Massachusetts 
have any other objection to the direct 
election of the Presidfent and Vice Presi- 
dent? 

Mr. KENNEDY. No; I think the rea- 
sons I have given are sufficient. The 
reason why the Senator may also be 
against direct elections is that it would 
place tremendous influence, a dispropor- 
tionate influence, in the major, pivotal 
States. So the Senator wants to go just 
far enough to deprive the States of their 
rightful influence, but not to go so far 
in the other direction as to give them 
what they really deserve. 

Mr. DANIEL. The Senator from 
Texas has already stated that he wants 
to see the electoral vote remain exactly 
as it is by States, but within those States 
the Senator from Texas feels that the di- 
rect vote of the people should be reflected 
as nearly as possible in the electoral 
vote in each year that the country elects 
a President and Vice President. 

Referring to what I said a moment ago 
about the pivotal States having many 
of the candidates for President and Vice 
President, let me read from page 11 of 
the committee report on that subject. 
The Committee on the Judiciary, after 
going into the matter quite thoroughly, 
came to this conclusion: 

First, it means that presidential candi- 
dates from these States— 


That is, the doubtful States, under the 
present system— 

It means that presidential candidates from 
these States have a marked advantage over 
rivals from other States in the nomination 
struggle. Sixteen major party candidates 
since 1900 (17, if Theodore Roosevelt is con- 
sidered a major party candidate in 1912) have 
come from New York or Ohio. 


Sixteen of the twenty-six major party 
candidates for President since 1900 have 
come from New York or Ohio. 

I have no desire to do any injustice to 
those States, 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DANIEL. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator is not propos- 
ing, is he, that the people from New York, 
Ohio, or Illinois be disfranchised? Is 
he not, in fact, proposing that the some- 
thing less than one-half of the people 
who under the present system have no 
voice in the electoral college be, in fact, 
enfranchised to exercise their propor- 
tionate influence in the electoral college. 

Mr. DANIEL. That is exactly correct. 
Today close to one-half of all the voters 
in the doubtful States are disfranchised. 
Their votes are not counted in the elec- 
toral college, because they do not vote 
for the candidate getting the plurality in 
that State. Not only are their votes not 
counted as they cast them, but they are 
counted opposite from the way they are 
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cast, because they happen to be in the 
minority. Their votes are counted as if 
they had cast them for the presidential 
candidate receiving the plurality within 
the State. 

The junior Senator from Tennessee is 
exactly correct. We are not trying to 
disfranchise anyone; we are simply try- 
ing to make an improvement in the elec- 
toral system, under which each individ- 
ual voter will have a chance to have his 
vote refiected in the total vote in the 
electoral college. 

Mr. GORE. Is not the Senator from 
Texas also proposing to enfranchise, so 
to speak—that is, to give some voice in 
the electoral college—to the seemingly 
permanent minorities in certain States, 
such as Mississippi, on the one hand, and 
Maine, on the other? 

Mr. DANIEL. That is correct. 

Mr. GORE. If the Senator will ex- 
amine the records of the past several 
elections, he will find that there has been 
a very strong minority vote in Maine, but 
that in no instance has that minority 
vote had one iota of influence upon the 
electoral college. 

Mr. DANIEL. That is correct; and 
there is no incentive among those who 
might belong to the minority party in 
either Maine or Mississippi to go to the 
polls in greater numbers or to do any- 
thing about the election, because they 
feel that their votes will not be counted, 
or at least will not be counted as they 
cast them. 

Mr. GORE. I happen to believe that 
in the southern part of our Nation, 
through the practical workings of poli- 
tics, a really vigorous two-party system 
might serve better the public interest. 
Does not the Senator from Texas think 
that in both Mississippi and in Maine a 
real, working, two-party system would be 
encouraged by the adoption of his pro- 
posed amendment? 

Mr.DANIEL. There is no doubt about 
it. The Committee on the Judiciary 
made the finding that a two-party sys- 
tem would be encouraged in the States 
which do not now have it. More people 
would be encouraged to go to the polls in 
a general election. Let me read some- 
thing on that point from page 12 of the 
committee report: 

It should be observed that when statisti- 
cians compute how much weight is to be 
given to an electoral vote, they always use 
the general election figures. These figures 
are usually very markedly smaller than the 
primary election figures in one-party States. 
In 1946 in South Carolina, for example, 13 
percent of the population voted in the pri- 


maries, while only about 1½ percent voted 
in the November elections. 


Think of that; 1½ percent of the vot- 
ers in South Carolina voted in the No- 
vember 1946 elections. 

In Georgia, the relationship was 15 percent 
(primaries) and 4½ percent (general elec- 
tions). In Mississippi, it was 6 percent 
(primaries) and 0.2 percent (general elec- 
tions). In Texas, 28 percent of the popula- 
tion voted in the primaries; only 5 percent 
turned out for the general elections. 


In presidential years, a little larger 
vote is turned out in the November elec- 
tions. The last presidential election 
year, 1952, was an exception. But an 
examination of the election returns 
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through a period of years will disclose 
that in the Southern States both Demo- 
crats and Republicans stay away from 
the polls in November because they think 
that those States are going to vote for the 
Democratic Party. 

The Democrats reason that there is no 
use in going to the polls; the election will 
go in our favor anyway. 

The Republicans take no interest, be- 
cause they figure that their vote will not 
be reflected in the total electoral votes 
2 9 that State, under the present sys- 
The same situation, only in reverse, 
exists in Maine, as the Senator from 
Tennessee has pointed out, and in some 
of the other States where the Republican 
Party is predominant. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DANIEL. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. The Senator believes, 
does he not, that every good citizen ought 
to vote? 

Mr.DANIEL. That is correct. 

Mr. LANGER. Is not one of the rea- 
sons why citizens do not vote the fact 
that the names of the candidates for 
President and Vice President do not 
appear on the ballot? 

E DANIEL, In some States that is 
e. 

Mr. LANGER. Does not the Senator 
believe that the best way to make votes 
of the minority count is to have a direct 
popular vote by the people? 

Mr. DANIEL. I say to the distin- 
guished Senator from North Dakota 
that, as I just said, I think the nearest 
we can get to a direct popular vote would 
be the most democratic way of electing 
our Presidents and Vice Presidents. But 
there are two reasons agreed upon be- 
tween the Senator from Massachusetts 
and myself why we do not believe that 
will be done. However, the Senator from 
North Dakota, who was the distinguished 
former chairman of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and sat through the dis- 
cussion in the committee, knows that the 
Senator from Texas would like to get 
a system which would give the people the 
best chance to express themselves. I feel 
the proposal before us is the nearest we 
can get to a direct election. 

Mr. LANGER. Why cannot a Presi- 
dent be elected in the same way a United 
States Senator or a governor, or a Rep- 
resentative is elected? There simply 
would be primary elections held in June, 
and the people would elect whatever 
Republican candidate and Democratic 
candidate they wanted to run for Pres- 
ident and Vice President. The top men 
would be placed on the Democratic ticket 
and the Republican ticket, and the peo- 
ple would vote directly for the man they 
wanted. What is the objection to that? 

Mr. DANIEL. I imagine one of the 
objections would come from the Sen- 
ator’s own State legislature. I think the 
Senator would find that his own legis- 
lature would hesitate or refuse to ap- 
prove such a proposal. How many Rep- 
resentatives from North Dakota are 
there? 

Mr. LANGER. There are 2 Represen- 
tatives and 2 Senators, 

Mr. DANIEL. There are now 4 elec- 
toral votes in North Dakota. The State 
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of North Dakota gets an additional 
weight in the electoral college, because, 
as a separate State, it receives 2 votes 
for the 2 Senators and 2 votes for the 
2 representatives. If there were a direct 
election, the people of North Dakota 
would not have as much of a say in the 
election as they do under our present 
electoral vote division by States. There 
are 30 or 31 States which would lose 
some of their total weight in the election 
of a President if the present division of 
the electoral vote were abandoned. That 
is one reason why I stated I do not be- 
lieve we could go that far. 

Mr. LANGER. Iam sure the Senator 
will remember the year when I pro- 
posed my constitutional amendment. It 
was voted down in the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. DANIEL. Yes. 

Mr. LANGER. Before I did that I 
polled the people of North Dakota. By 
a vote of 8 to 1 the people of North Da- 
kota voted in favor of direct elections 
for President and Vice President. In 
election after election only about half 
the people of the United States vote. 
As the Senator from Texas said a few 
moments ago, they are not interested. 
In the Senator’s State, and in some of 
the other States in that part of the 
country, they assume that whoever re- 
ceives the Democratic nomination for 
governor will be elected. 

Mr.DANIEL. That is true. 

Mr. LANGER. As the Senator sug- 
gested, in Maine, the people probably 
assume that the Republican nominee 
will win. 

I am not familiar with all of the little 
towns in the State of Texas, but I ven- 
ture the guess that if the Senator would 
go back over the history of Texas he 
would find again and again and again 
that a candidate who came from a small 
town was elected as governor of Texas. 
That is true in North Dakota. We have 
small towns with small populations. It 
is surprising, when one reads the rec- 
ords of our elections, how time and time 
again the candidates who were elected 
governors did not come from Fargo or 
Grand Forks or some of the large towns, 
but came from small towns. Someone 
who had been elected to the State Legis- 
lature became popular because he advo- 
cated things the people liked. 

For the life of me, I cannot see why 
in the United States of America the peo- 
ple should not be allowed to vote for the 
man they want as President of the 
United States, why the people should not 
elect their candidates on the Republi- 
can and the Democratic tickets, why a 
number of fellows in a smoke-filled room 
should hand-pick candidates for Presi- 
dent on both the Democratic and the 
Republican tickets and say to the peo- 
ple, “Here are the two sons of guns. We 
are going into the cocktail lounge. You 
go out and fight over whether you want 
Mr. A or Mr. B for President.” It seems 
to me if we are truly going to let the 
people be represented, the way to do it 
is to let a voter go in a booth, where he 
or she may be alone with his or her God, 
and there determine whether he or she 
will vote for Mr. Dewey or Mr. Dulles 
or Mr. Eisenhower, and Democrats can 
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decide whether they want Mr. Stevenson, 
Mr. Kefauver, Mr. Daniel, or someone 
else for President. Does not the Senator 
believe that is the proper way to do it? 

Mr. DANIEL. No, Senator. I am try- 
ing to get as close to that as would ever 
be possible under tthe present Constitu- 
tion and the present division of the elec- 
toral vote in our country. I think the 
Senator will agree with me that the pro- 
posal Iam making would get a lot nearer 
to a direct election by the people than 
exists now. 

Mr. LANGER. I would not approve of 
it, because I am in favor of abolishing the 
electoral college. We do not need one if 
the people vote directly for President and 
Vice President. 

Mr. DANIEL. Does the Senator un- 
derstand that the proposal now before 
the Senate would provide that the people 
would vote directly for President and 
Vice President in every State except 
where a State, by its legislature, would 
decide to have the vote by congressional 
district? 

Mr, LANGER. As I stated in the Ju- 
diciary Committee, I totally disagree. 

Mr. DANIEL. Under the proposal, the 
votes, although by States, would be di- 
rectly for President or Vice President. 
That would be better than what we 
have now. 

Mr. LANGER. Yes, but why not have 
a direct election? Eventually; why not 
now? 

Mr. DANIEL. The Senator has an 
amendment. I am sure he will offer it. 

Mr. LANGER. I intend to offer it as 
a substitute a little later. I received 33 
votes in favor of it last year. 

Mr. DANIEL. The Senator from 
North Dakota and I are much nearer to 
agreeing in principle than are some who 
oppose the proposed amendment, be- 
cause some who oppose the amendment 
seem to oppose it for a different reason 
than on the ground of opposition to di- 
rect elections of President and Vice 
President. 

Mr. LANGER. I should like to ask one 
further question, although I do not want 
to impose on the Senator’s time. In 
Texas, I take it—not considering the last 
election—thousands of Republicans do 
not vote in the general elections. 

Mr. DANIEL, That is correct, and 
thousands of Democrats do not vote. 

Mr. LANGER. Does not the Senator 
believe that if Republicans knew that the 
vote was going to be counted in the sum 
total, thousands, and perhaps hundreds 
of thousands, more would vote? 

Mr.DANIEL. There is no doubt about 
that. That is one of the reasons why the 
subcommittee, and a majority of the full 
committee, voted for the resolution and 
reported it to the Senate. We felt 
thousands more of the citizens of our 
Nation, both Democratic and Republi- 
can, would come to the polls and vote. 

Mr. LANGER. In the event that the 
measure now before the Senate should 
be defeated, would the Senator be willing 
to vote in favor of direct elections? 

Mr. DANIEL. No, I would not do so, 
because of the inequity which would be 
created as between the States. It would 
disturb the entire electoral vote which 
various States now have. The States 
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have been allowed to have the same num- 
ber of electoral votes as there are Sen- 
ators and Representatives in those 
States, and, as the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts said a moment ago, I think it 
would be unfair to change that. 

Mr. LANGER. But in the State of 
Texas a small county might object to the 
present arrangement which exists in 
Texas, might it not? 

Mr. DANIEL. Does the Senator mean 
in the election of a governor? 

Mr. LANGER. Yes. 

Mr. DANIEL. No. The people get to 
vote in Texas. 

Mr. LANGER. Why would not the 
same arrangement be satisfactory on a 
national scale? 

Mr. DANIEL. The 30 or 31 States 
which have electoral votes in the same 
number as there are Senators and Rep- 
resentatives are not going to give up the 
additional power which they have. In 
my opinion, that certainly would be the 
situation. 

Mr. LANGER. What power do the 
smaller States have in that matter? 

Mr.DANIEL. Furthermore, let me say 
to the Senator from North Dakota that 
according to the evidence before our 
committee, it would violate the agree- 
ment under which the original States 
entered the Union, if we were to change 
their proportionate voting power for 
President of the United States. 

Mr. LANGER. It would not change 
anything at all. They voted to enter the 
Union, and that was all there was to it— 
the same as a county does when it be- 
tomes part of a State. 

At the present time, New York runs 
the show, although once in a while Chi- 
cago comes into the picture. But one 
presidential candidate after another 
has come from the State of New York. 

Mr. DANIEL. Sixteen of the 26 candi- 
dates since 1900, according to our report, 
came from New York and Ohio. 

Mr. LANGER. Yes. Iam in favor of 
having Texas and North Dakota repre- 
sented in that group. 

Mr. DANIEL, I am, too; and that is 
one of the purposes of this amendment, 
namely, so that the smaller States will 
have better representation through in- 
dividual citizens. 

Our amendment goes a great deal 
nearer to what the Senator from North 
Dakota wants to have accomplished than 
does the present system. Our amend- 
ment would constitute some improve- 
ment. 

I hope that if the Senator’s amend- 
ment for direct elections is defeated, he 
will at least vote for our amendment, as 
some improvement. 

Mr. LANGER. The Senator from 
North Dakota is very unpredictable; 
he might do that. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Texas yield 
to me? 

Mr. DANIEL. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. In regard 
to the point raised by the Senator from 
North Dakota, I wish to take exception 
to the suggestion—although I know it 
was meant very honestly by the Senator 
from Texas—that the proposed amend- 
ment probably would come closer to re- 
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flecting the popular vote than does the 
present system. 

As the Senator from Massachusetts 
pointed out, there were 2 instances— 
or probably there was only 1, if we 
grant that the Tilden-Hayes contest un- 
doubtedly was affected by fraud—in 
which, under our present system, the 
person receiving the largest number of 
popular votes did not also receive the 
largest number of electoral votes. 

I have had the Library of Congress 
staff make a study of the presidential 
elections in the United States going back 
to 1860. It seems to me that to go back 
farther than that would serve no useful 
purpose, because so many social changes, 
voting changes, and other changes have 
occurred since that time. I have de- 
termined that there are two cases in 
which, if the Lodge-Gossett proposal or, 
as it is now known, the proposal of the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL] had 
been in effect, the candidates who ac- 
tually received the larger number of 
popular votes, and who did also receive 
the larger number of electoral votes to 
wit, McKinley and Garfield—would not 
have received the larger number of elec- 
toral votes, and would not have been 
elected President. 

Mr. DANIEL. Our committee, after 
weeks of studying this matter, reached 
the conclusion that it was simply impos- 
sible to relate the proposed amendment 
to previous elections and arrive at any 
proof of what would have happened back 
then if this amendment had been in ef- 
fect, because if there is anything that is 
certain, it is that under a change in our 
electoral system, there will be a larger 
amount of voting on both sides; and 
that in those cases, the number of votes 
cast was undoubtedly smaller than the 
number of votes which would have been 
cast if another system had been in effect. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I recognize 
the force of that argument. However, I 
think it is very limited in its applica- 
tion. But it shows that this entire mat- 
ter is extremely speculative, insofar as 
the effect of the proposed constitutional 
amendment is concerned. However, 
when one argues that the past would not 
be repeated, it seems to me that the 
Senator who uses that argument is bas- 
ing his case on very dangerous ground; 
and I take that view in this instance 
also, if that is the ground upon which 
the Senator from Texas proposes the 
amendment. Other than by judging 
from the experience in the past, we 
scarcely can test this proposal. 

I shall be glad to point out the effect 
on our two-party system, and as regards 
the way—perhaps illogical—by which we 
arrive at the will of the people. I am 
frank to say that I do not think a popu- 
lar vote would be as good as the present 
system, for this purpose. Therefore, I 
do not regard the fact that a candidate 
does not receive the largest number of 
votes on a single day as being the test 
as to the best way to elect the President 
of the United States, 

In the United States we have accom- 
plished this consensus, not only in the 
case of the election of candidates, but in 
the case of the solution of great prob- 
lems, by a system which is very difficult 
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to explain logically, but which I think 
is understood by those who have to oper-. 
ate under it. I think the existence of a 
few difficulties and a few logical incon- 
sistencies, if you will, in a system which 
in practice has worked so well, does not 
constitute sufficient ground for changing 
that system lightly. It seems to me that 
to change the system under those cir- 
cumstances would be the height of folly. 

Mr. DANIEL. Does the Senator from 
New Jersey believe that the present sys- 
tem has worked well, when we have so 
small a percentage of the voters of the 
Nation coming to the polls and express- 
ing their views by means of their votes? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I am very 
glad to answer that question. There are 
in the United States certain areas where 
there should be a much greater vote; 
and there are also certain areas where 
that situation exists because the people 
are prevented from voting by law or by 
pressure. I do not wish to get unduly 
partisan or to excite, by referring to ir- 
relevancies, those who participate in the 
discussion of this issue; but this is not 
an irrelevancy: I am convinced that if 
the amendment went into effect, the re- 
strictions by which many persons are 
not allowed—either by law or by pres- 
sure—to vote, would increase, and in 
that event the participation would be 
correspondingly smaller. That is one of 
the reasons why I am opposed to this 
amendment. 

As to the general question of whether 
it is desirable for us to aim at having 
100-percent participation in voting in 
elections, let me say I think that ques- 
tion is largely irrelevant to our present 
consideration, if I may say so. Today 
there is 100-percent participation in 
voting in Russia, and also in other coun- 
tries where there are dictatorships. 

It seems to me we have accomplished 
so much by means of the present sys- 
tem, that I hesitate to favor the mak- 
ing of a change. So I believe it does 
not matter too much to the vital inter- 
ests of any person which side wins an 
election. By that, I do not mean to say 
that Iam not strongly partisan in respect 
to favoring my party at any particular 
time and wanting to make it as good as 
I can. But if we had deep divisions 
among our people, there would be ample 
participation in the elections. However, 
such a situation does not now exist. 
That is one of the very good reasons 
why we do not have 100-percent par- 
ticipation in elections, although there 
is 100-percent participation in elections 
in some countries in Europe and else- 
where. 

Mr. DANIEL. Of course, I am not 
advocating 100-percent participation in 
elections. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I under- 
stand. 

Mr. DANIEL. And I would not want 
to have develop in our country the con- 
ditions which have brought that about 
in other countries. But I think it is a 
shame for nearly half of the citizens of 
the State of New Jersey, for instance, to 
be casting their votes for candidates for 
President and Vice President, and never 
have their votes counted—in fact, not 
only never have their votes counted for 
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the candidates for whom they cast their 
votes, but actually have their votes 
lumped in and counted in favor of the 
candidates against whom they voted. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Really, Mr. 
President, this argument amounts to no 
more than saying that because a choice 
has to be made between two candidates, 
when the candidate who received one 
more than half of the votes is declared 
elected, those who voted for the losing 
candidate are disenfranchised. Such an 
argument does not make sense. 

My people in New Jersey gave me a 
majority of only approximately 3,500. 
In other words, almost a majority of the 
voters in New Jersey did not. vote for 
me. Yet I do not regard them as dis- 
enfranchised, and I do not think they 
regard themselves as disenfranchised. 
The same is true in this case. 

Mr. DANIEL. That is a different 
matter. We elect our Senators and our 
State officers by majority vote within 
the State. But when we come to elect 
the President of the United States, it 
seems to me that the vote of all the peo- 
ple should have some bearing and should 
count more in the case of the total. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield briefly to me? 

Mr. DANIEL. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I think of a famous 
national convention held only a short 
time ago. The Democrats had in the 
basement of the convention hall, in Chi- 
cago, a man who kept yelling into a 
microphone, “We want Roosevelt! We 
want Roosevelt!“ 

And over in Philadelphia, Wendell 
Willkie had a lot of forged admission 
cards for the galleries; and the persons 
who used those forged admission cards 
entered the galleries and yelled again 
and again, We want Willkie!” 

What voice did the people have in the 
selection of the candidates at the con- 
vention? It is nonsense to say that the 
people selected either one of them. 
When the nominations were made, the 
people had a choice between the two. 

A little while ago, in a convention a 
lawyer for J. P. Morgan & Co. was finally 
nominated. How many people in the 
United States would have selected that 
gentleman? The people have no voice 
in the nomination of such candidates. 
The distinguished Senator knows it. 
That is not the way business is done. If 
the Senator does not believe it, let him 
go back to the convention in Chicago 
when Lowden and Wood were opposing 
candidates. Great sums were spent in 
behalf of the two candidates. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Who was the man 
finally selected? It was neither one. 
It was a man who probably could not 
have obtained the support of 2 percent 
of the voters had his name been sub- 
mitted to a popular vote. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I con- 
clude my presentation by saying that 
under our amendment, which has been 
presented in the form of a substitute, we 
would certainly do away with the inde- 
pendent electors we now have in this 
country, who are not bound by law to 
follow the will of the people who vote for 
them. Even though their names appear 
under the names of certain candidates 
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for President and Vice President, the 
electors are not legally bound to cast 
their votes in the way the people tell 
them to do. 

It is true, as the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has said, that there have been 
only five occasions, as I recall, in which 
an elector cast his vote differently from 
the way the people voted. But had that 
happened in the case of the Tilden- 
Hayes contest in 1876, it would have 
changed the entire election for President 
of the United States. 

It seems to me that this antiquated 
electoral college system is something we 
should get rid of. Why should we have 
a provision in our Constitution which 
we are sworn to uphold and obey, when 
none of us is doing so? Today our Con- 
stitution provides that the States shall 
choose their electors, and the electors 
shall choose a President. That is the 
form of the Constitution today. The 
form is not being carried out. Although 
electors are nominally independent, and 
have the right to vote any way they 
wish, in most cases they are simply cast- 
ing their votes the way the plurality 
goes in their particular States. 

Under the proposed amendment, the 
independence of those electors would be 
taken away, and they would be obliged 
to cast their votes for the candidates 
to whom they were pledged, under the 
alternative proposed for any State which 
wishes to follow the Mundt-Coudert 
plan. 

In the part of our amendment which 
would apply in States which do not adopt 
the Mundt-Coudert plan, the vote would 
be divided, in each State, in proportion 
to the way it is cast for each candidate. 
In my opinion, that is the nearest we 
can ever come in this country to a direct 
election of President and Vice President. 
As a practical matter, it is the nearest 
we can come to having the people of the 
Nation express themselves as to whom 
they want for President and Vice Presi- 
dent, and find that expression counted 
in Washington in the electoral vote. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DANIEL. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Has the Senator 
from Texas yet proposed his substitute 
for the original Senate Joint Resolution 
31? 

Mr. DANIEL. I intend to do so before 
yielding the floor. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May the Senator 
from Illinois ask the Senator from 
Texas questions on the new amendment 
after he has offered it? 

Mr. DANIEL. Les. 

Mr. President, on behalf of 53 other 
Members of the Senate and myself, I 
offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk. It is designated “3-15-56-A.” It 
is an amendment in the nature of a 
substitute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator wish to have the amendment 
read, or merely printed in the RECORD at 
this point? 

Mr. DANIEL. I ask that the amend- 
ment be printed in the Recorp at this 
point, without reading. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
men in the nature of a substitute, of- 
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fered by Mr. Dantet (for himself, Mr. 
KEFAUVER, Mr. Munpt, Mr. THurmonp, 
Mr. WILEY, Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr. MCCLEL- 
LAN, Mr, JENNER, Mr. Ives, Mr. ANDERSON, 
Mr. CHavez, Mr. Murray, Mr. MANSFIELD, 
Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. STENNIS, Mr. HILL, 
Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr, Byrp, Mr. BUTLER, Mr. 
WELKER, Mr. KNowLanp, Mr. GEORGE, 
Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, Mr. FULBRIGHT, 
Mr. FLANDERS, Mr. McCartuy, Mr. KERR, 
Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. THYE, Mr. Ervin, 
Mr, Curtis, Mr. Case of South Dakota, 
Mr. ScHOEPPEL, Mr. Hor LAND, Mr. 
SMATHERS, Mr. Barrett, Mr. Youn, Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER, Mr. CaPEHART, Mr. FREAR, 
Mr. DworsHak, Mr. Hruska, Mr. Cor- 
TON, Mr. MARTIN of Iowa, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. 
POTTER, Mr. BEALL, Mr. Scorr, Mr. AL- 
LOTT, Mr. Bricker, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. 
ROBERTSON, Mr. Morse, and Mr. War- 
KINS), which was to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert certain 
language, was ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: f 


The the following article is proposed as 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which shall be valid to all 
intents and purposes as part of the Consti- 
tution when ratified by the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States: 


“ARTICLE — 


“SECTION 1. The executive power shall be 
vested in a President of the United States 
of America. He shall hold his office during 
a term of 4 years, and together with the 
Vice President, chosen for the same term, 
be elected as provided in this Constitution, 
No person constitutionally ineligible for the 
office of President shall be eligible to that 
of Vice President of the United States. 

“The Congress shall determine the time 
of such election, which shall be the same 
throughout the United States. Until other- 
wise determined by the Congress, such elec- 
tion shall be held on the Tuesday next after 
the first Monday in November of the year 
preceding the year in which the regular 
term of the President is to begin. Each 
State shall be entitled to a number of elec- 
toral votes equal to the whole number of 
Senators and Representatives to which such 
State may be entitled in the Congress. The 
electoral votes cast by each State may be 
cast in the manner provided by section 2 
or, if the legislature of such State so pro- 
vides, in the manner provided by section 3 
of this article. 

The voters in each State in any such elec- 
tion shall have the qualifications requisite 
for persons voting for members of the most 
numerous branch of the State legislature. 

“Sec. 2. Except in any State in which elec- 
tors are chosen under the provisions of sec- 
tion 3, votes for President and Vice President 
shall be cast by the people of each State, and 
the electoral vote to which such State is 
entitled shall be apportioned among the 3 
persons receiving the greatest number of 
votes of the voters of such State for each 
office in the same ratio as the number of 
votes received by each such person bears to 
the total number of votes received by such 3 
persons, In making the apportionment, any 
fractional portion of an electoral vote to 
which a person is entitled shall be disregard- 
ed if it is less than one one-thousandth. 

“Within 45 days after the election, or at 
such time as the Congress shall direct, the 
official custodian of the election returns of 
such State shall prepare, sign, certify, and 
transmit sealed to the seat of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, directed to the 
President of the Senate, a list of all persons 
for whom votes were cast for President and 
a separate list of all persons for whom votes 
were cast for Vice President. Upon each 
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such list there shall be entered the number 
of votes cast for each person whose name ap- 
pears thereon, the total number of votes cast 
for all such persons, and the number of 
electoral votes of such State to which each 
such person is entitled. 

“Sec. 3. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 2 of this article, the legislature of 
any State may provide for the election of a 
number of electors equal to the number of 
electoral votes to which the State may be 
entitled in the same manner in which its 
Senators and Representatives are chosen. 
Any candidate for elector who before the 
election has pledged his vote for President 
or Vice President to a specific person shall, 
if elected, cast his vote for such person. No 
Senator or Representative, or person holding 
an office of trust or profit under the United 
States, shall be chosen elector. 

“Within 45 days after the election, or at 
such time as the Congress shall direct, the 
electors so chosen shall meet in their re- 
spective States, and vote by ballot as pledged 
for President and Vice President, at least 
one of whom shall not be an inhabitant of 
the same State with themselves. They shall 
name in their ballots the person voted for 
as President, and in distinct ballots the per- 
son voted for as Vice President; and they 
shall make distinct lists of all persons yoted 
for as President and of all persons voted for 
as Vice President, and of the number of 
votes for each, which lists they shall sign 
and certify, and transmit sealed to the seat 
of Government of the United States, di- 
rected to the President of the Senate. 

“Sec. 4. On the 6th day of January follow- 
ing the election, unless the Congress by 
Jaw appoints a different day not earlier than 
the 4th day of January and not later than 
the 10th day of January, the President of 
the Senate shall, in the presence of the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives, open all 
the certificates and the vote shall then be 
counted. The person having the greatest 
number of votes for President shall be the 
President, and the person having the great- 
est number of votes for Vice President shall 
pe the Vice President, if such number be a 
majority of the whole number of electoral 
votes. If no person has a majority of the 
whole number of electoral votes for Presi- 
dent or Vice President, then from the per- 
sons having the three highest numbers of 
electoral votes for such office the Senate and 
the House of Representatives sitting in joint 
session shall choose such officer immediately, 
by ballot. A quorum for this purpose shall 
consist of three-fourths of the whole num- 
ber of the Senators and Representatives, and 
the person receiving the greatest number of 
votes shall be chosen. 

“Sec. 5. The Congress may by law provide 
for the case of the death of any of the per- 
sons from whom the Senate and the House 
of Representatives may choose a President or 
a Vice President whenever the right of 
choice shall have devolved upon them, and 
for the case of the death of any person who, 
except for his death, would have been en- 
titled to receive a majority of the electoral 
votes for President or for Vice President. 

“Src. 6. The ist, 2d, and 3d paragraphs of 
section 1, article II, of the Constitution, the 
12th article of amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, and section 4 of the 20th article of 
amendment to the Constitution are hereby 
repealed. 

“Sec. 7, This article shall take effect on the 
10th day of February following its ratifica- 
tion, but shall be inoperative unless it shall 
have been ratified as an amendment to the 
Constitution by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the States within 7 years from 
the date of its submission to the States by 
the Congress.” 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for some questions 
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upon the substitute which is now the 
pending question? 

Mr. DANIEL. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Do I correctly un- 
derstand that the amendment with 
which the Senator from Texas and 53 
other Senators are now proposing to 
supersede the original Senate Joint Res- 
olution 31 would give State legislatures 
the choice as to whether they would 
use, first, the proportional State method 
which was originally embodied in the 
Lodge-Gossett proposal, and then later 
by the Senator from Texas and the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], or 
second, the district unit method, under 
which each congressional district would 
vote as a unit for 1 elector and with 
2 votes for the State as a whole? 

Mr. DANIEL. In effect, that state- 
ment is correct. Actually the amend- 
ment, as drawn, would provide that the 
so-called Lodge-Gossett proposal for 
division of the vote in proportion to the 
popular vote shall be in effect in every 
State, except where a State legislature 
exercised its right to choose the alter- 
native proposed by the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. MunpT] and Repre- 
sentative COUDERT, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is the Senator from 
Texas aware of the fact that in the 
State legislatures of the country, almost 
without exception the large cities are 
grossly underrepresented? 

Mr. DANIEL. The Senator from 
Texas does not know whether or not that 
is true all over the country, but he does 
know that it is true in certain sections 
of the country. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from Il- 
linois will place in the Recorp at a later 
time evidence showing the degree to 
which, in State after State in this Union, 
large cities are grossly underrepresented 
in the State legislatures, which will make 
the choice as to whether or not they 
will operate under the Lodge-Gossett or 
the Mundt-Coudert method. 

This is true in Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut. It is true in New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
Delaware. It is true in Georgia and 
Florida. It is true, in one house, in my 
own State of Illinois. It is true in Texas. 
It is true in Minnesota. It is true in 
Tennessee. It is true in Arizona. It is 
true in Nevada, It is true in Michigan, 
Missouri, Ohio, South Carolina, and 
Idaho. It is true to some degree in 
North Dakota. It is true in North Caro- 
lina and in Mississippi. 

It is true in most States of the Union. 
What will happen will be that the Sen- 
ator from Texas and his conferees 
would turn over to grossly unrepresent- 
ative State legislatures the choice of a 
proportional State system or a district 
unit system. But they would not be 
allowed to retain the present State unit 
system which they have all advocated. 

Mr. DANIEL. I would say to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois that I doubt his pre- 
diction is correct. I believe that most 
of the States would follow the propor- 
tional system, because that is the pre- 
ferred plan under the proposed amend- 
ment, and affirmative action of a State 
legislature would be necessary to adopt 
the district system. The fact that most 
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of the States which have tried the dis- 
trict system have abandoned it, would 
lead me to believe that the majority of 
the States would not follow the alter- 
native set up by the Mundt-Coudert 
plan. The Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Mundt] may disagree with me, 
but the Senator from Texas is giving 
his opinion. He does not believe that 
a majority of the States would follow 
that system. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, may 
I ask a further question of the Sen- 
ator? 

Mr. DANIEL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not correct to 
say that States could shift back and 
forth, in one election using the propor- 
tional State system, and in the next elec- 
tion using the unit-district system? 

Mr. DANIEL. They could. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Would there not be 
a temptation to adopt that system or 
combination of systems which would be 
most advantageous to the political par- 
ties dominant in various State legisla- 
tures, and in that way provide a shift- 
ing basis of representation? 

Mr. DANIEL. I have never held the 
suspicion or had the worry of anyone 
doing anything with the amendment for 
partisan political purposes which the 
Senator from Illinois has in mind. I 
hope the Senator from Illinois knows 
that in offering the amendment the Sen- 
ator from Texas sincerely would like to 
see the people themselves have a more 
direct voice in deciding who should be 
elected President. 

As the Senator knows, the amendment 
which I introduced at the beginning 
would have provided merely for the pro- 
portional system, which I believe the 
Senator from Illinois voted for in 1950. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I voted for it in 1950, 
when I was a new Member of the Sen- 
ate and somewhat unwary, and when I 
believed that if the big States made sac- 
rifices it might induce some reciprocal 
yielding on the part of other States. 
Since then the Senator from Illinois has 
become wiser and more acquainted with 
the realities. He now understands that 
there are certain sections of the country 
which will yield nothing, and which are 
seeking constantly to diminish the power 
of the large States and of the large cities 
and to hold them in bondage. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois is a wiser man now 
than he was in 1950. His hair is whiter, 
but his wisdom is greater. 

Mr. DANIEL. Does the Senator from 
Illinois feel that his large State and his 
large city have some advantage which he 
wishes to preserve under our present 
system? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Tilinois feels that the big cities of the 
country are largely in political chains 
and, as he will develop later, he feels 
that they are grossly underrepresented 
in the Senate and are grossly under- 
represented in the House and are grossly 
underrepresented in the various State 
legislatures of the country. 

If we take the entire system of gov- 
ernment in the United States, as the 
Senator from Massachusetts has sug- 
gested, the big cities are the most op- 
pressed and the least represented. The 
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objection of the Senator from Illinois to 
the amendment which is now being 
offered is that it would take from the 
cities the one point of vantage they have 
and from the big States the one point 
of vantage they now have. 

If the Senator from Texas has a great 
zeal for reform, why does he not seek to 
provide universal suffrage in the great 
State of Texas, or seek to abolish the 
poll tax, or seek to remove the physical 
liabilities which are imposed upon a large 
section of the people there and through- 
out the South—namely the colored race. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I ask for 
the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas has the floor. 

Mr. DANIEL. I yielded to the Senator 
for questions, not for a speech. I even 
tried to interrupt him in order that 
things would not get too far. I do not 
mind yielding for questions, but I do not 
yield to him for the purpose of berating 
the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am not berating the 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. DANIEL. And I do not yield to 
the Senator from Illinois to intimate that 
the Senator from Texas may not have 
tried to do what he could with respect 
to the poll tax. I supported a constitu- 
tional amendment in my State to get 
rid of the poll tax. There are several 
things the Senator from Illinois has men- 
tioned which the Senator from Texas 
might agree with him on. 

However, we now have before us a con- 
stitutional amendment. I should like to 
yield to the Senator from Illinois for 
questions that he may ask concerning 
the constitutional amendment, or with 
respect to the remarks I have made. 

I know that the Senator from Illinois 
feels that Chicago has a great advan- 
tage under our present electoral system 
and that perhaps the State of Illinois 
has a great advantage under the present 
electoral system under which all the 
votes cast go whichever way the plurality 
goes and under which system all the 
votes go one way if only a few more votes 
are cast on one side than on the other. 
In that way a candidate gets all the elec- 
toral votes of a State, even though only 
a few more votes may have been cast for 
him than for his opponent. 

The fact gives the big cities and the 
State of Illinois an advantage which the 
Senator from Illinois would like to retain. 

I do not blame the Senator for trying 
to hold on to the advantage which Illi- 
nois and Chicago now have as against 
the rest of the country. However, I am 
surprised that he should take that atti- 
tude in view of the fact that he voted 
for a similar amendment in 1950. Does 
the Senator from Illinois wish me to 
yield to him for a question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I-did not mean to 
break in on the Senator. I feel very 
deeply on this subject. I thought the 
Senator was taking an inconsistent view. 
What I did is what I and other Senators 
do on occasion, namely, make a state- 
ment as well as ask a question. II I vio- 
lated the rule, I am sorry. 

I should like to ask the Senator this 
question, however. Does he not realize 
that the alternative method he pro- 
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poses, namely, the district unit system, 
will disenfranchise a large number of 
people in congressional districts? I say 
that because congressional districts are 
not of equal size, nor do all voters have an 
equal vote. What he is proposing is in 
the nature of the Georgia county system 
blown up into a national system. Is that 
not correct? 

Mr. DANIEL. No; the Senator from 
Texas is not proposing that at all. As 
a matter of fact, the Senator from Texas 
proposes exactly what the Senator from 
Illinois voted for in 1950. I am propos- 
ing a compromise which would compose 
the differences which exist among those 
who want electoral reforms and who be- 
lieve the present system is unfair. 

In order to do that, we felt it was 
fair to allow under the new amendment 
what can be done under the present Con- 
stitution, namely, the selection of elec- 
tors on the basis of two for the Senators, 
two at large, and the remainder by con- 
gressional districts. 

Does the Senator realize that the ob- 
jections being raised by him now to the 
part of the amendment that we have 
added as an alternative go to the present 
Constitution as well? Does the Sena- 
tor realize that 11 States, including his 
own State, used the Mundt-Coudert sys- 
tem of electing electors at one time or 
another in their history? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. They used it, but 
they abandoned that system in favor of 
the State unit system. 

Mr. DANIEL. That is correct. Un- 
der the present Constitution, however, 
any State that wishes to do so may re- 
turn to the Mundt-Coudert system, un- 
der the Constitution. Therefore, I do 
not think it is any great concession to 
say that under our present amendment 
we leave the State with that right. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DANIEL. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I point out for the 
Recorp at this time—and I am sure the 
Senator from Illinois will agree with this 
observation, because he has read a great 
deal of American history—that the rea- 
son the State of Illinois and other States 
left the district system and adopted the 
unit block system was that as soon as 
some of the larger States had gone in 
the direction of the unit block system it 
made them so disproportionately strong 
in the electoral college that it virtually 
forced the other States to abandon the 
district system. 

Mr. DANIEL. I return to the quota- 
tion I referred to a moment ago. Ina 
letter of August 23, 1823, Mr. Madison 
wrote: 

The district mode was mostly, if not ex- 
clusively, in view when the Constitution was 
framed and adopted, and was exchanged for 
the general ticket and the legislative elec- 
tion as the only expedient for baffling the 
policy of the particular States which had set 
the example. 


That quotation from Madison bears 
out what the Senator from South Dakota 


(Mr. Munpt] has stated. 


Mr. President, I am ready to yield the 
floor. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I shall 
make my remarks at a later time. I hope 
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the Senator from Texas will pardon me 
if I say that I think this amendment is 
extremely unfortunate in that it would 
tend to weaken the liberal elements in 
both the Republican and Democratic 
Parties. I hope to develop that point 
later. At the moment, I have no further 
questions. 

Mr. DANIEL. Let me say to the Sena- 
tor that I am surprised at this statement 
that any constitutional amendment 
which would bring about more votes in 
our general elections could in any way 
weaken the liberal element in either 
party. It would seem to me that the 
liberal elements in both parties would 
want to see more of the people express 
themselves at the polls. That has been 
my attitude all the way through. The 
Senator from Illinois will not find any- 
thing in my record in my State or in 
this body which would prevent the people 
of my State from having a right to ex- 
press themselves in elections, especially 
in elections for President of the United 
States. 

I understand the Senator from Illinois 
is worried about some States which 
might gerrymander their districts and 
may not set up their congressional dis- 
tricts as they should. In some States 
which adopt as an alternative the 
Mundt-Coudert plan it might give the 
Senator some concern. 

But section 4 of article I of the Con- 
stitution provides as follows: 

The times, places, and manner of holding 
elections for Senators and Representatives 
shall be prescribed in each State by the 
legislature thereof; but the Congress may 
at any time by law make or alter such regu- 
lations, except as to the places of choosing 
Senators. 


So, it would seem to me that if any of 
the States misuse this power in electing 
electors by congressional districts, that 
is, by gerrymandering their congres- 
sional districts, Congress would have the 
right. to do something about it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
this right could only be exercised by 
Congress in which the big States and 
the big cities which are themselves 
underrepresented and gerrymandered? 
In other words Congress is unlikely to 
reform itself on this point. 

Mr. DANIEL. I do not know. I am 
unable to give the Senator an answer to 
that question, because I have never 
heard the argument made that the big 
States and big cities are not properly 
represented in the Congress. I have 
been a Member of the Senate only a 
short time, but this is the first time I 
have heard it argued that the big States 
and the big cities are not properly repre- 
sented in the Congress of the United 
States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The big States are 
underrepresented in the Senate and the 
big cities are underrepresented in the 
House. 

Mr. DANIEL. I have always observed 
that there are many Representatives 
from the big cities in the House, and the 
question of whether the big States are 
underrepresented in the Senate was 
settled long ago in the constitutional 
convention. It was one of the most 
troublesome questions, and it was settled 
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by providing that each State shall have 
two Senators. We have had that system 
so long that there is nothing we can do 
about it today. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not wish to enter 
into a long colloquy with the Senator, 
but this part of no underrepresentation 
of the big States is the one provision in 
the Constitution which cannot be 
amended. What I am protesting against 
is adding still another disability to the 
big States and big cities. I hope to de- 
velop the fact that we are underrepre- 
sented in the House of Representatives 
and in the State legislatures and are fre- 
quently denied even the elementary right 
to govern our own affairs by home rule 
so far as cities are concerned. ‘The only 
way we have is some part in the election 
of a President. If this is taken away it 
will operate in a much greater degree 
and the net result will be as additional 
underrepresentation of the big States 
and cities. 

Mr. DANIEL. In comment on the 
Senator’s statement, it seems to me that 
instead of taking away any advantage 
that a State or a city might have, we 
are simply equalizing the matter and giv- 
ing the people of the entire Nation, 
whether they live in small or in large 
States, an equal amount of say as in- 
dividuals in the election of a President 
and Vice President through the system 
we have advocated in this substitute 
amendment. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

During the delivery of Mr. DANIEL’S re- 
marks, 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield so that I may suggest the 
absence of a quorum? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield, with the un- 
derstanding I do not lose my right to the 
fioor. 

Mr. GORE. I suggest the absence of 
@ quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER.. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. : 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Scorr in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

INTRODUCTION 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 31, concerning which 
there has been little, if any, public inter- 
est or knowledge, constitutes one of the 
most far-reaching—and I believe mis- 
taken—schemes ever proposed to alter 
the American constitutional system. No 
one knows with any certainty what will 
happen if our electoral system is totally 
revamped as proposed by Senate Joint 
Resolution 31 and the various amend- 
ments which will be offered to it. Today, 
we have a clearly Federal system of elect- 
ing our President, under which the States 
act as units. Today, we have the two- 
party system, under which third parties 
and splinter parties are effectively dis- 
couraged from playing more than a neg- 
ligible role. Today, we have a system 
which—in all but one instance through- 
out our history—has given us Presidents 
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elected by a plurality of the popular vote. 
I refer to one instance, because the fre- 
quently mentioned situation in 1824, in- 
volving Andrew Jackson and John 
Quincy Adams, in which six States did 
not have popular votes, can be ignored; 
and the other frequently mentioned case, 
that of the Hayes-Tilden contest, in- 
volved outright corruption, and the deci- 
sion of the electoral commission was 
responsible for the election of Hayes; 
so in the 175 years of our constitutional 
system, there is really only one valid 
example in which the present system 
produced the election of a candidate who 
did not receive the largest number of 
votes. And today we have an electoral 
vote system which gives both large States 
and small States certain advantages and 
disadvantages that offset each other. 

Now it is proposed that we change all 
this. What the effects of these various 
changes will be on the Federal system, 
the two-party system, the popular plu- 
rality system, and the large-State-small- 
State checks and balances system, no one 
knows. Nevertheless, it is proposed to 
exchange this system—under which we 
have, on the whole, obtained able Presi- 
dents capable of meeting the increased 
demands upon our Executive—for an un- 
known, untried, but obviously precarious 
system which was abandoned in this 
country long ago, which previous Con- 
gresses have rejected, and which has 
been thoroughly discredited in Europe. 
No State legislature, political party, or 
Major group of citizens has requested 
this change. AnyState legislature which 
felt such a change to be more democratic 
or more logical has been free to adopt it 
for the past century. No statute or con- 
stitutional provision prevented theStates 
from doing so. But, with the single ex- 
ception of Michigan, which quickly aban- 
doned the system proposed by Senate 
Joint Resolution 31 after a single trial 
more than half a century ago, not a single 
State has done so. 

Why should we in Congress be in such 
a hurry to adopt a drastic constitutional 
amendment which most of the voters do 
not know we are considering, and which 
they certainly have not demanded? 
These are crucial times—and whatever 
defects may be claimed in the present 
federalist two-party system, we at least 
have knowledge of and experience with 
its operation. We have no knowledge 
as to whether these proposed revisions 
would provide adequate machinery to 
serve a country in the midst of recurring 
foreign policy crises—or whether they 
would lead to a breakdown in this ma- 
ehinery, such as those we have witnessed 
in France and elsewhere, paralyzing the 
country before it could return to the old 
system. The world situation does not 
permit us to take the risk of experiment- 
ing with the constitutional system that 
is fundamental to our strength and 
leadership, particularly without full 
knowledge of the effects of such changes. 

No urgent necessity for immediate 
change has been proven. No minority 
Presidents have been elected in the 20th 
century; no elections have been thrown 
into the House of Representatives; no 
breakdown in the electoral system, or 
even widespread lack of confidence in it, 
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can be shown. The evils of the present 
system alleged by the proponents of 
Senate Joint Resolution 31 are decisive; 
the benefits they claim for the future are 
at best speculative, and at worst state- 
ments exactly contrary to the results 
more likely to take place. There is ob- 
viously little to gain—but much to lose, 
by tampering with the Constitution at 
this time. 

It seems to me that Falkland’s defini- 
tion of conservatism is quite appropri- 
ate When it is not necesary to change, 
it is necessary not to change.” 

The substantive arguments advanced 
by the proponents will be discussed sub- 
sequently—but it is revealing to note 
the political appeal made to various 
groups. Northern Democrats have been 
told that the Daniel amendment will 
assure their party of permanent control 
of the White House. Southern Demo- 
crats were told that the amendment 
would give them overwhelming control 
of their party. Liberals were told that 
the amendment would give them recog- 
nition by treating third-party move- 
ments more equitably. Conservatives 
were told that the influence of minority 
pressure groups in the Northern cities 
would be eliminated. And Republicans 
have been told that from the votes that 
will somehow appear in the South, under 
the Daniel amendment, or from gerry- 
mandering of electoral districts by Re- 
publican-dominated State legislatures, 
under the Mundt amendment, their party 
will permanently possess the White 
House. It is difficult to believe that two- 
thirds of the Members of the Senate will 
accept such contradictory predictions. 

Mr. President, under the previous 
agreement I shall yield the floor at this 
time to the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Danie], who is the sponsor of the pro- 
posed amendment. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for comment on his 
remarks? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes. With the un- 
derstanding that when the Senator has 
concluded it will be possible for me to 
regain the floor, I yield for a question. 

Mr. DANIEL. I wish to make it clear 
that the Senator from Texas has not 
made all the representations of which 
the Senator from Massachusetts has 
spoken, concerning the effect of the 
proposed amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I have read the 
hearings very carefully. One of the real 
reasons why I regret that I cannot sup- 
port the proposed amendment is the fact 
that the distinguished Senator from 
Texas has given so much of his time and 
conscientious effort in behalf of his 
amendment. It seems to me that his 
amendment, as he introduced it, and 
as it was reported to the Senate, was in- 
finitely preferable to the amendments to 
his amendment, which I believe he was 
obliged to accept somewhat reluctantly. 
Therefore I am completely sincere when 
I say that I appreciate the conscientious 
work the Senator has done. As he has 
just said, my discussion of the various 
arguments with respect to the different 
sections does not apply to him. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY, I yield. 
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Mr. GORE. I concur in the observa- 
tion which the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts has just made. 
Before going further, I wish to say that 
I have listened attentively to the very 
able and challenging remarks of the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Like him, I believe that the amend- 
ment recommended by the junior Sen- 
ator from Texas is preferable to the 
proposed amendment before the Senate, 
which combines the recommendation 
of the junior Senator from Texas and 
the recommendation of the junior Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT]. 
However, I ask the Senator this ques- 
tion: If he had to choose between con- 
tinuation of the present system, which I 
regard as undemocratic and filled with 
potential danger of the usurpation of the 
will of the people, and accepting the 
proposed change, which would he prefer? 
Or does the Senator think we must 
choose between those alternatives? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I will say to the Sen- 
ator that I am opposed to the Daniel 
amendment, the Mundt amendment, 
and the combined Daniel-Mundt amend- 
ment. I am opposed to the Humphrey 
amendment, which provides for direct 
election. In this case, I am opposed to 
change. Therefore, though I believe the 
Daniel amendment to be preferable to 
the Mundt amendment, I should be com- 
pelled to vote against it, even if it were 
offered separately. However, in the 
combined form, the evils are com- 
pounded, in my opinion; and I believe 
that the benefits which each might have 
s> completely submerged in this strange 

on. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator certainly 
has great ability to clarify his position. 
He has made it explicit. Does not the 
Senator recognize the apprehensions of 
a Senator who comes from a State 
which, as recently as 1948, was partially 
disfranchised through the action of an 
elector selected and placed on the ballot 
by the Democratic Party, but who finally, 
as a member of the electoral college, cast 
his ballot, not for the candidate whose 
electors had carried the State, not for 
the candidate whose electors had been 
second in the State, but rather for the 
candidate whose electors had been third 
in the State? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Of course, the Sen- 
ator has every right to be especially in- 
terested in that situation. Nevertheless, 
the fact is that of the 12,463 votes cast 
in the electoral college since 1820, only 
5 have been cast contrary to instruc- 
tions. In 1820 one New Hampshire dele- 
gate voted for Adams instead of Monroe. 
In 1824 three New York delegates voted 
for Henry Clay’s opponent, though they 
were pledged to him. 

Then, in spite of the great provocation 
existing in the Hayes-Tilden contest, 
which, as the Senator knows, was de- 
cided by one vote, I believe one of the 
electors from Massachusetts uttered a 
more or less classic phrase when he said 
he was chosen by the people not because 
they had confidence in his judgment, but 
because they knew what his judgment 
would be. I believe that in every case 
since 1824, with the exception of the 
case which the Senator has described in 
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Tennessee in 1948, every elector has 
obeyed the instructions of his people. 

Abuses are always possible. However, 
I believe that under our present system 
we have made quite a good record in a 
democratic society. Nevertheless, I 
would support that portion of the 
amendment of the Senator from Texas 
which would prevent any repetition of 
the incident to which there has been ref- 
erence here today. I believe that por- 
tion of the Senator’s amendment is most 
important. If the remaining portion of 
the Senator’s amendment is defeated, I 
hope that this particular section will be 
pressed, in order to avoid throwing an 
election into the House of Representa- 
tives, which almost occurred in 1948. 
There it should be decided upon the basis 
of Members voting as individuals, and 
not as State delegations, which might re- 
sult in the election of a so-called minor- 
ity President. 

Regardless of what happens to the re- 
mainder of the Senator’s amendment, I 
hope the Senator will press for action on 
this particular section. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I congrat- 
ulate the Senator upon the further expo- 
sition of his views. In the opinion of the 
junior Senator from Tennessee the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts has just ac- 
knowledged that the present constitu- 
tional provision is not satisfactory. I 
join him heartily in expressing that view. 

I am not entirely satisfed-with the pro- 
posed amendment now before the Sen- 
ate. I believe the Senate will have an 
opportunity to work its will. The able 
and distinguished junior Senator from 
Massachusetts, for whom I have the 
greatest affection and the highest of 
esteem, and with whom I enjoy a warm 
personal friendship, is making a val- 
uable contribution. However, I im- 
plore the Senator not to take an ada- 
mant position against any change, and 
not to remain satisfied with the present 
situation when he has now acknowledged 
that it is far from satisfactory. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Iagree; but the Sen- 
ator should realize that what I am talk- 
ing about is the method of selecting a 
President by the House of Representa- 
tives. That is a provision in the Con- 
stitution which the large States accepted 
in the Constitutional Convention, for the 
same reason that they accepted the pro- 
vision for two Senators from each State— 
to get the Constitution adopted. How- 
ever, that is a far cry from the plan pro- 
posed by the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
DanreEt], which would divide the elec- 
toral vote of each State proportionately. 
That is an entirely different subject, on 
which I must reluctantly disagree with 
the Senator from Texas, in spite of the 
very important work he has done on this 
subject. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. First, I 
wish to express my appreciation to the 
Senator from Massachusetts for his very 
fine statement and analysis of the pend- 
ing joint resolution. I wish to empha- 
size the fact that the Senator from 
Tennessee has made it possible for us 
to point out that it is not necessary to 
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accept the provision in the joint resolu- 
tion with regard to counting the elec- 
toral vote or even the provision with re- 
spect to casting it, in order to eliminate 
the defect which, I agree with both 
Senators, ought to be eliminated, name- 
ly, the existence of the electoral college 
and chance that a member of the elec- 
toral college may go haywire. 

That provision, as well as the provision 
for counting the votes, in the event that 
the election should be thrown into the 
House of Representatives, can be cor- 
rected without in any way involving us 
in the dangers and difficulties and un- 
knowns which the provisions to which 
I object would lead us. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. I believe that half of 
the States have already removed the 
danger of electoral college delegates not 
Teflecting the views of the States. 
States can take care of that situation 
themselves. 

Mr. GORE, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. In reply to the junior 
Senator from New Jersey, I should like 
to say that it is not a question of an 


‘elector going haywire, as he said, under 


the present system, because under the 
present system it is an elector’s con- 
stitutional right to cast a ballot as he 
pleases. Legally he has the opportu- 
nity to do so. There is apparent the pos- 
sibility that the electoral votes of an 
entire State could be cast contrary to 
the wishes of the people, contrary to the 
first choice, to the second choice, and 
even to the third choice of the people 
of that State. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I must dis- 
agree with the statement that an elector, 
even though there may be no law in 
his State requiring him to do so, is free 
to cast his vote as he wishes. He is not 
free, under our system. He is under the 
greatest obligation to conform with 
the 

Mr. GORE. Which is a moral obliga- 
tion. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Yes; a 
moral obligation, which is the greatest 
of all. Fortunately, it is not necessary 
to accept the provisions of the amend- 
ment which I regard to be dangerous in 
the extreme in order to accept other 
provisions, 

Mr. KENNEDY. I am glad that we 
have been able to isolate that issue, and 
that people will not feel that they must 
support the entire amendment on the 
ground that their only choice is between 
that and nothing. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Would the Senator 
from Massachusetts say that the Senator 
from Tennessee at the moment seems to 
be straining at a gnat and swallowing 
a camel? I hope during the course of 
the debate the proportions of the gnat 
which he rejects and the proportions of 
the camel which he accepts may become 
manifest and bring the Senator from 
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Tennessee back to his usual clear per- 
ception of the issues. 

Mr. GORE. I should like to observe 
that the Senator from Illinois resembles 
neither. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT] 
stated that the district plan is the plan 
advocated by the Founding Fathers. 
They did it at a time when they con- 
ceived the electoral college to be com- 
pletely removed from the people and 
when they had no conception of the rise 
of large political parties. So the develop- 
ment of the Nation has been different 
from the way in which they conceived it. 

The Senator from Texas stated that 
certain States had an undue influence in 
the election of a President. I would say 
to the Senator that the solid South has 
127 electoral votes, based on an average 
of 5 million popular votes, which is a 
very strong position in connection with 
representing nearly 45 million people. 
Having a vote of one-eighth of the coun- 
try at large and a fourth of the electoral 
votes, it would indicate that those States 
have a disproportionate influence. 

In May of last year, Senate int Res- 
olution 31 was reported by the Senate 
Judiciary Committee. This amendment, 
known as the Daniel-Kefauver—for- 
merly Lodge-Gossett—amendment, pro- 
vides for a system of proportional voting, 
whereby the electoral vote for each State 
is divided among the various candidates 
in the same proportion as the popular 
vote cast within that State. Recogniz- 
ing that the present requirement of an 
electoral vote majority would be more 
difficult to achieve, inasmuch as splinter 
parties would also be receiving electoral 
votes, Senate Joint Resolution 31 low- 
ered this requirement to 40 percent. 

The committee rejected Senate Joint 
Resolution 3, the so-called Mundt-Cou- 
dert proposal, or district system, whereby 
the electoral vote for each State would 
be divided in the same manner as that 
State’s Senators and and Representatives 
were elected, namely, two electoral votes 
representing the State’s two Senate seats 
being awarded to the candidate who car- 
ried the entire State, and the electoral 
vote representing each congressional dis- 
trict being awarded to the candidate who 
carried that district. 

In March of this year the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. HUMPHREY] proposed 
still another substitute amendment for 
Senate Joint Resolution 31, under which 
each State would retain two electoral 
votes, to be awarded to the candidate 
carrying that State, but dividing the re- 
mainder of the 531 electoral votes cast 
for them without regard to State lines. 
The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER] and other Senators also intro- 
duced an amendment to provide for elec- 
tion of the President by direct popular 
vote, without regard to State lines. 

On March 15, or less than 1 week ago, 
the sponsors of both Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 31 and Senate Joint Resolution 3 
joined in offering a new compromise 
proposal as a substitute for Senate Joint 
Resolution 31. 

This compromise amendment submits 
both plans to the States for ratification, 
and permits each State to take its choice. 
The Senator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL] 
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announced to the press that neither plan 
would have passed the Senate, inasmuch 
as the proponents of each opposed the 
other; so the sponsors combined both 
plans in an effort to satisfy everyone. 

In short, the Congress of the United 
States is to say to the States, “We can- 
not agree on any single system for elec- 
toral reform, and in fact we do not ap- 
prove of either one of them; therefore, 
we are giving you your choice.” 

There is a constitutional obligation 
to consider which proposal is best on its 
merits, and affirmatively to approve or 
disapprove of each for referral to the 
several States. 

That, in my opinion, is a eircumven- 
tion of the constitutional amendment 
procedure as proposed by the founding 
fathers. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. DANIEL, Will not the Senator 
agree that today the States have the 
choice of any method of naming their 
electors which they might desire to use? 

Mr. KENNEDY. After reading the 
hearings, after listening to the Senators 
discuss the deficiencies of the Mundt- 
Coudert plan, and after hearing the 
Senator from South Dakota discuss the 
deficiencies of the Daniel-Kefauver plan, 
suddenly to find them linked together 
seems to be a strange combination, ar- 
rived at only in order to get two-thirds 
of the vote. 

Mr. DANIEL. No. What I asked the 
Senator was if it was not true that to- 
day the States have a choice of any plan 
they might desire to use in order to 
name electors. 

Mr. KENNEDY. And they have made 
that choice. Would the Senator from 
Texas object to this? Would he object 
to the present plan’s being included 
among the choices to be given to the 
States? 

Mr. DANIEL. Yes, I would. I feel 
the present pian is outmoded, works 
many handicaps, and should be abol- 
ished. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Would the Senator 
from Texas deny to the States the op- 
portunity, which they are using, to fol- 
low the present plan, and to force them 
to choose between two other plans, both 
of which could have been put into effect, 
if it had been desired to do so, but as to 
which, of course, there was no desire to 
do so? 

Mr. DANIEL. One of them could not 
have been put into effect in Texas. The 
Lodge-Gossett plan could not have been 
put into effect in the present situation. 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is true. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one observation con- 
cerning his remarks as to the differences 
between the Senator from South Da- 
kota and the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. DANIEL. True, each of us argued 
that his own plan would be better; on 
the other hand, I think it will be found 
that each of us acknowledged that the 
plan of either would be better than the 
method which is in existence today, 

Mr. KENNEDY. I remember the 
Senator discussed Harris County, Texas, 
which, as I remember, has one-sixth of 
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the population of Texas, even though 
there are 22 Representatives from Texas. 
The Senator suggested that the Mundt- 
Coudert plan would be an invitation to 
that sort of procedure all over the 
country. 

Mr. DANIEL. That is correct. That 
is one argument which I made against 
the Mundt-Coudert plan. Even though 
that be true, I feel it is a better system 
than is in existence today. 

I have no idea that the State of Texas 
would ever adopt the alternative offered 
by the substitute amendment for the 
Mundt-Coudert plan, because our State 
has been very much in favor of the 
Gossett-Lodge plan of the substitute 
amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. If I were from Texas, 
I would be in favor of it, as Representa- 
tive Gossett was. The Senator has given 
us the 1948 figures. Under the Senator’s 
proposal, there would have been 15.0 
electoral votes for Truman, and 5.6 for 
Dewey. In other words, there would have 
been a margin of 9.4. 

For the State of Illinois, which the 
Senator suggested had a disproportionate 
influence, there would have been 14.0 for 
Truman and 13.8 for Dewey, making a 
margin of .2 in the electoral vote balance, 
while for the State of Texas the margin 
would have been 9.4. 

So it seems to me that there would be 
taken away all the influence Illinois 
would have with its population of 8 mil- 
lion or 9 million, while the slightly 
smaller population of Texas would have 
had a margin of 9.4 balancing the elec- 
toral scales. I think that would have 
been unfortunate for Illinois. It would 
have been repeated in New York. 

New York is the largest State in the 
Union. It has only 2 Senators, but it has 
43 Representatives. One of New York’s 
great hopes of recapturing its relative 
loss of influence in the legislative branch 
is to have an effective influence on the 
presidency. 

In 1948, 28.2 percent of the electoral 
votes were for Truman, and 21.6 percent 
were for Dewey, a difference of 6.6, com- 
se with Texas’ margin of 9.4 electoral 
votes. 

Mr. DANIEL. The Senator from 
Massachusetts is using percentages. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I am using the dis- 
tribution of the electoral vote. 

Mr. DANIEL. On a percentage basis. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes. 

Mr. DANIEL. If the Senator will read 
the distribution of electoral votes, he will 
see that New York has an electoral vote 
in proportion to its population. The Sen- 
ator is reading figures pertaining to an 
election in which the Lodge-Gossett plan 
was not in effect. If the Lodge-Gossett 
plan had been in effect, I imagine the 
figures would have been quite different. 
More people would have gone out to 
vote on both sides. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I agree with the 
statement which the Senator made about 
the Lodge-Gossett plan. I agree that a 
prediction cannot be made for the future 
on the basis of what has happened in 
the past—at least, with certainty. But 
an indication is given. We know from 
what has happened in the past that what 
I have read would have happened. I also 
know from reading the Record that on 
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at least three occasions under the Lodge- 
Gossett plan there would have been a 
President who was a minority candidate 
in the election. I think on three oc- 
casions there would have been a Presi- 
dent elected by one party, while the op- 
posite party would have been in control 
of Congress. 

Mr. DANIEL. Does the Senator from 
Massachusetts realize that under the 
present system there have been three 
Presidents elected who received less than 
a majority of the popular vote? 

Mr. KENNEDY. There has been only 
one occasion, because the Tilden-Hayes 
election was fraught with corruption. 
It was won as a result of an electoral 
commission making a decision that 
caused Hayes to win the election. 

In the 1824 case of Adams, Jackson, 
and Crawford, there is no indication that 
the votes that went for Crawford, Adams, 
and Clay would have gone for Jackson. 
Jackson was a minority candidate, 
in any oase. So that is not a good 
example. 

Mr. DANIEL. In the record of the 
hearings, at page 331, there is a listing 
prepared, I believe, by the Library of 
Congress of Presidents who received less 
than a majority of the popular vote. 

In 1824, John Q. Adams; in 1876, 
Rutherford B. Hayes; in 1888, Benjamin 
Harrison were the Presidents who re- 
ceived less than a plurality of the popu- 
lar vote from 1824 to 1952. 

The fraud which is continually re- 
ferred to in the Hayes-Tilden case was 
a fraud that grew up under the present 
electoral system which is being followed 
today. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Oh, no, the fraud 
was discovered as a result of the New 
York Times’ refusal to accept the elec- 
tion of Tilden. On the night of the 
election, the Times sent telegrams to 
the various States to make certain that 
they held the line for Hayes; thus it was 
as the result of Senator Lamar and other 
influential members of the electoral 
commission making a deal that Hayes 
would withdraw Federal troops from the 
South that they agreed to accept the 
election of Hayes. 

That was the reason for the result; it 
was not because of an unsatisfactory 
electoral voting system. 

Mr. DANIEL. But the situation arose 
under the electoral system which is in 
operation today. 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct; but 
it had nothing to do with it. There was 
no connection between the two. It oc- 
curred, of course; but it was not directly 
connected with it. There was no cause 
and effect relationship. 

Mr. DANIEL. But there would not 
have been any electoral commission 
intervening in the matter if the votes 
had been counted either by congressional 
districts or in proportion to the popular 
vote and certified to the President of the 
Senate as provided in the proposed 
amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I shall quote briefly 
from a book on the Presidency: 

Had it not béen for four journalists, sitting 
up that night in the New York Times office, 
that would have been the official result. 
But these four men changed the course of 
history. As they watched the returns in 
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the early morning hours, a dispatch came 
in from Democratic State Chairman Magone: 
“Please give your estimate of electoral votes 
secured for Tilden. Answer at once.” The 
four Republican editors guessed that the 
Democrats were uncertain of the electoral 
result in the South. 

One of the four—John G. Reid, the man- 
aging editor of the Times—rushed to the 
Fifth Avenue hotel where Zachariah Chan- 
dler, chairman of the Republican congres- 
sional committee, was sleeping in sweet 
exhaustion, partly as a result of the election, 
partly from the drinks he had consumed 
during the night. The two men, one dead 
sober and the other in not quite the same 
condition, evolved a plan. Telegrams were 
sent out to the Republican Party heads in 
Louisiana, South Carolina, and Florida: 
“Hayes is elected if we have carried South 
Carolina, Florida and Louisiana. Can you 
hold your State? Answer at once.” 

The second edition of the Times—at 
6:30—gave Tilden 184 and Hayes 181 votes 
(assuming Louisiana and South Carolina for 
Hayes). Tilden needed 1 more vote for his 
election, as 185 constituted the majority. 
But the newspapers stated that Florida with 
its four votes was doubtful. Therefore, “if 
the Republicans have carried that State, as 
they claim, they will have 185 votes—a ma- 
jority of 1.“ Thus, the struggle to secure 
the 1-vote majority began, keeping the coun- 
try in a state of wild excitement for weeks 
to come. 

The next day the now-sober Chandler an- 
nounced: “Hayes has 185 electoral votes and 
is elected.” But Hayes was not so confident. 
He said in an interview in Cincinnati: “I 
think we are defeated in spite of recent good 
news. I am of the opinion that the Demo- 
crats have carried the country and elected 
Tilden.” 


In the 1824 case, the vote was not 
courted in six States. 

Since the Senator from Texas stated 
there were three cases, I believe we 
should get this correct. There is no sense 
in dismissing the past, because the past 
is a pretty good indication for the fu- 
ture. As Ihave indicated, there is really 
only one case in the past in which a 
minority President was elected. 

Offsetting this 1 case are 3 elections in 
which Senate Joint Resolution 31 would 
have elected 3 minority Presidents. The 
proposal before us would have given the 
country 3 minority Presidents instead 
of the 3 majority Presidents who took 
office. 

In 1880, under Senate Joint Resolution 
31, Hancock would have defeated Gar- 
field in the electoral vote, while losing 
the popular vote. 

In both 1896 and 1900, Bryan would 
have become President by virtue of the 
electoral vote under Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 31, instead of McKinley, who won 
the popular vote. 

When we talk about what the past has 
shown, it is easy to ascertain what the 
results were under the existing proce- 
dure. Under this proposal, there would 
have been 3 cases which would have 
given a bad result. There would have 
been 3 cases in which there would have 
been a President of 1 party at the be- 
ginning of his term and a Congress con- 
trolled by the other party. Ido not think 
that has happened in any other case in 
our history. 

The two schemes joined together by 
this shotgun wedding, moreover, are 
wholly incompatible, the sponsors of 
each having thoroughly and accurately 
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assailed the merits of the other over the 
years. The Mundt proposal multiplies 
the general ticket system; the Daniel 
proposal abolishes it. The Mundt pro- 
posal continues the importance of States 
as units for electoral purposes; the 
Daniel proposal reduced it. The Mundt 
plan keeps the electoral college; the 
Daniel plan abolishes it. And yet it is 
now proposed that the Senate, being un- 
able to give its approval to either sys- 
tem, should lump them together and give 
each State its choice. No surer method 
of introducing confusion and loss of 
public confidence in our electoral system 
could be devised. 

It should also be pointed out that two 
minor but worthwhile changes are in- 
cluded in these amendments: One, the 
office of presidential elector is either 
abolished or made specifically nondiscre- 
tionary, which would make impossible 
the never-realized fear of electors de- 
feating the popular will by casting their 
vote for the losing candidate; and, two, 
when a presidential election is thrown 
into the Congress, it would be decided by 
a majority vote of the Members of the 
House and Senate in joint meeting, a 
more democratic method than the pres- 
ent procedure whereby the Members of 
the House, voting as State units, decide 
the presidential election. 

If the amendment were confined to 
these two changes, which correct minor 
but obvious defects, the proposal would 
not be objectionable; but it should not 
be necessary to reconstitute our entire 
electoral system to accomplish these 
minor changes. 

I am very strongly opposed to any 
change in the Constitution at this time. 
The present system has served us well. 
Its advantages are well known. But the 
consequences of the proposed amend- 
ment, however desirable they may ap- 
pear to be, cannot be foretold. 

The Senator from Texas has said 
there is no use going back over the past 
figures. They show that in only one case 
the present system has not provided for 
the election of the candidate voted for 
by the majority. But to go back over 
past history and predict what would 
have happened if the proposal had been 
in effect, it is said, does not give a fair 
picture. The facts indicate it would have 
a most unfortunate effect. 

I am sure the Langer amendment, 
while purporting to be more democratic, 
would increase the power of and encour- 
age splinter parties, and I believe it 
would break down the Federal system 
under which most States entered the 
Union, which provides a system of checks 
and balances to insure that no area or 
group shall obtain too much power. 

The amendment proposed by the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota would have the 
very beneficial effect of expanding the 
electorate and of encouraging people to 
vote in areas where they do not now 
vote. That would be a good thing, but 
I am afraid we would not get two-thirds 
of the necessary votes to approve such 
an amendment. In addition, the claim 
would be made that the States came into 
the Union with the understanding that 
electoral votes would be assigned to the 
States on the basis of their population, 
and not on the basis of the number of 
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people voting. Therefore, I would say 
it would be better to keep the present 
system, even though there are many 
advantages to the system proposed by 
the Senator. 

Under the proportional voting system, 
the likelihood of a President who had a 
lesser number of popular votes being 
elected would be greatly decreased. 

The Senator from Texas has now re- 
turned to the floor. I wanted to point 
out that under his proposal there would 
have been three Presidents elected who 
were minority candidates from the view- 
point of popularity: Bryan twice and 
Hancock once, as opposed to the one case 
involving Harrison. 

Mr. DANIEL. Of course, the commit- 
tee seems to feel that there are three 
cases in which Presidents were elected 
with less than a plurality of the votes. 
As to both of those examples, I will say 
that if there had been in effect a con- 
stitutional amendment which would let 
the voice of the people be heard in the 
electoral votes when they are counted 
here in Washington, we might have had 
a different result. 

In my opinion, and in the opinion of 
the committee, also, it is impossible to 
try to relate the presently proposed sys- 
tem back to an election 20 or 30 or 50 
years ago, and say the same thing would 
have happened had we had this system. 
I am convinced we would have had a dif- 
ferent vote. We would have had so 
many more voters participating, if there 
had been either of the proposed systems 
in effect, that I just doubt that the com- 
parisons as to what would have hap- 
pened in the past under the proposed 
system are valid. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I do not think there 
is any doubt that probably a greater 
number of people would have voted, but 
there is no indication that the proportion 
would have been any different. There is 
no indication that there is a great res- 
ervoir of Republicans in the Southern 
States, as the Senator has suggested. 
By examining the primary figures and 
the presidential figures, and by examin- 
‘ing the registration figures, I do not 
think there is a great reservoir of Re- 
publican votes, and that people would 
come out and vote when they knew their 
votes were to be counted. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I associate myself with 
what the Senator from Texas has said, 
when he points out that by changing the 
rules of the game after the game has 
been completed, there is no way in the 
world to tell how the game would have 
been played under different rules, except 
by replaying the game. I do not think 
comparisons of figures under the pro- 
posed program and applying them to 
elections which took place 10, 20, or 50 
years ago, have any significance whatso- 
ever. 

As to registration figures, I have talked 
with hundreds of northern Republicans 
who have moved into Dixie and who have 
told me—and I know they have told me 
correctly—that when they get down into 
the South they register as Democrats; 
but when there is an opportunity, as 
there was in the 1952 election, and the 
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possibility of sweeping a 1-party State to 
a 2-party State in the general elections, 
they vote Republican. But, because of 
the 1-party system, Republicans in Texas 
and in South Carolina may register as 
Democrats. When they move to South 
Dakota, Democrats register as Republi- 
cans to vote in the Republican primaries, 
but in the elections many of those Demo- 
crats vote for the candidates of their 
choice. So I do not think that compar- 
ing primary statistics is very effective. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The breakdown for 
the registration figures for Louisiana 
are: Republicans, 2,221; Democrats, 
999,370. I think Florida and Texas have 
the best hope for the Republicans of any 
Southern States. In the general elec- 
tion, there were in Florida, 136,376 Re- 
publicans and 1,215,775 Democrats. In 
the primary elections there were 131,264 
Republicans versus 1,197,437 Democrats. 

To be honest with the Senator, these 
amendments would insure that the Re- 
publican Party would be a permanent 
minority party in that section of the 
country. Ido not think there is a larger 
potential Republican vote there, nor do 
I think there is a potential Democratic 
vote in Vermont. In the case of a major 
overturn, as happened in Maine, they do 
have an opportunity. But they have 
never done it over a period of 30 or 40 
years. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts agree with 
me that it is no more significant or mean- 
ingful to argue that there is no hope 
of building a Republican Party in Flor- 
ida, for example; because the registra- 
tion there is so overwhelmingly Demo- 
cratic, than to say that in 1952 a great 
many more persons in Florida voted 
Republican than voted Democratic, and 
therefore Florida must be a Republican 
State? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Will the Senator re- 
peat his question, please? 

Mr. MUNDT. Yes. In 1952 a great 
many more persons in Florida voted 
Republican than voted Democratic. 
Therefore, would the Senator from 
Massachusetts conclude that Florida is a 
Republican State? 

Mr. KENNEDY. No. 

Mr. MUNDT. Neither would I. 

So my point is that primary elections 
statistics mean little or nothing in the 
case of a one-party State. I myself live 
in what is a one-party State, although 
perhaps not as much so as in the case of 
the Southern States. But over a quarter 
of a century, my State has been largely 
a one-party State. In many of the coun- 
ties, a Democratic official has not been 
elected in a quarter of a century. In 
many, many cases the voters say, when 
they reach the polls, “I guess I will vote 
Republican.” 

I repeat that the statistics on primary 
elections mean very little, if anything, 
in connection with this matter. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I may point out that 
in the State of Maine, when the people 
were stirred up over the local situation, 
rare elected a Democratic governor in 

Mr. MUNDT. That proves my point. 

Mr. KENNEDY. But when we exam- 
ine the figures for the last 40 or 50 years, 
in the case of the Southern States, we 
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do not find that there has been a strong 
reservoir of Republican support there. 
If that were so, there would have been 
an increasing Republican vote. 

The point is that if this amendment 
were to go into effect, and if the elec- 
toral votes were to be divided propor- 
tionately, there would be an increase in 
both the primary and the general vote, 
but the proportion would remain the 
same. That is my honest opinion. 

Mr. MUNDT. Why does the Senator 
from Massachusetts believe there is so 
small a yote in the average fall election 
in the Southern States—for instance, in 
the State of Georgia? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Because most of the 
people there are Democrats, and they 
know that the State will go Democratic. 

Mr. MUNDT. Precisely. So if a two- 
party system were encouraged, there 
would be greater participation in the 
voting. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes; but in my opin- 
ion the relationship between the two 
figures would not thus be changed. I 
know the Senator from South Dakota 
feels that there would be a change, be- 
cause he favors the amendment. But in 
my opinion, after examining the figures 
for the primaries and after examining 
the figures for the registrations, the Re- 
publican Party will not gain enough in 
the South, in proportion to what it will 
lose in the pivotal States. I do not think 
the Republican Party can win without 
carrying those States, because it suffers 
such a disadvantage in the Southern 
States. So if the amendment were 
adopted, the effect would be to neutralize 
the vote in the pivotal States. Unless 
there were a great Republican tide in the 
Southern States, as the Senator from 
South Dakota anticipates would be the 
case—although he does not have any 
statistical evidence to support his view— 
in my opinion if the amendment went 
into effect, the Republican Party would 
be permanently a minority party. 

Mr. MUNDT. Let me point out that, as 
in the case of the Mundt-Coudert alter- 
native, in a one-party State it does not 
matter what the system is; in a really 
one-party State, that party gets 100 per- 
cent of the votes for the governor, for 
instance. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield to 
me? 

Mr, KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Let me say that it 
makes a great deal of difference in the 
States which from time to time swing 
from one side to the other; it diminishes 
very much the importance of the votes 
in those States. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator has 
stated that even in closely contested 
elections, there is a much smaller vote 
in the South than there is in the North. 
In my opinion that is because of the 
habits and situations in particular areas. 

The Senator from New Jersey has 
given a great deal of consideration to 
this matter. I think he will agree that 
there will not be such a tide of Republi- 
can votes in the Southern States. The 
point is that if the Republican Party is 
to elect a President, it must carry the 
pivotal States. The proposed change 
would weaken its position in the pivotal 
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States, and would not increase in pro- 
portion its position in the Southern 
States—certainly not enough to make up 
for the loss it would incur in the pivotal 
States. In my opinion, Mr. President, 
if the amendment were to go into effect, 
the Republican Party would never win 
a presidential election. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to me? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Let me say 
that I think the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts is quite correct. I think it was 
most impressive—although in a rather 
depressing way—to hear the statistics 
the Senator from Texas read a few 
minutes ago. It is quite true that the 
figures show a larger primary vote than 
a general election vote. But the primary 
vote of 15 or 20 percent, in the case of 
some of the Southern States, was amaz- 
ingly lower than in the case of my State 
and, I think, in the case of other North- 
ern States generally. 

I think the Senator from Massachu- 
setts is utterly correct when he says it 
would take a very long time, indeed, if 
we can anticipate that it would ever hap- 
pen at any time in the future, before 
voting habits and restrictions on voting 
and repressive measures—in the South, 
particularly—would change; and that 
long before that could happen, the Re- 
publican Party’s permanent minority 
status would have been irrevocably es- 
tablished. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I thank the Senator 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield to 
me? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Michigan. 

Mr. POTTER. Is it not true that, 
under the proposed amendment, during 
a presidential election there would be 
a tendency or an incentive for the presi- 
dential candidates to concentrate on the 
States where the votes are one-sided— 
either the Southern States or the New 
Hampshires and the Vermonts; in other 
words, on the Republican voters in the 
New Hampshires and the Vermonts, or 
on the Democratic voters in the South- 
ern States—and to completely ignore 
States such as New York and Ohio? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Let me say that in 
the 1952 election, under the proportion- 
ate plan the situation would have been 
just as I have indicated, namely, that 
the theoretical advantage to be gained 
by the Republicans in the Southern 
States would have become a disadvan- 
tage in the case of the larger States. 
In other words, in that case the influ- 
ence of the larger States would have 
been minor as compared with the in- 
fluence of the Southern States; and of 
course that situation would not have 
been based on their relative populations. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield further to me? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I was very 
much struck by the remark of the Sen- 
ator from Michigan, because it was al- 
most a paraphrase of a statement made 
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a few years ago by Carl Becker, an emi- 
nent historian of this country; I be- 
lieve he is a teacher of history at Cor- 
nell University. He pointed out that 
one of the least understood, but actu- 
ally one of the greatest, benefits of our 
Constitution is that it requires both 
major parties not to concentrate upon 
an area where they can get more than 
51 percent of the votes. Instead, they 
are forced to appeal to the country as 
a whole, and not only to attempt to 
sell their merits, but also to meet the 
needs of the people throughout the coun- 
try as a whole, thus keeping both par- 
ties national, as opposed to sectional. 

Mr. KENNEDY. In regard to the 
prospects of Republican success, let me 
say that Dr. Ruth C. Silva, who I be- 
lieve knows as much about this matter 
as does anyone, has made a study of the 
matter, based on a proportionate divi- 
sion of the votes; and she points out, in 
effect, that such a change would make 
the election closer in the years when the 
Republicans lost the Presidency, but it 
also would endanger the chances of 
Republican victory in the years when 
the Republicans won. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. DANIEL. I should like to read 
into the Recorp what the committee had 
to say, after much study, about trying 
to relate the new proposed system back 
to elections held in the past. I read 
from page 23 of the committee report: 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that 
while it is, of course, easy to apply the 
amendment retroactively—by adjusting the 
new rules to the old figures—it is useful to 
do so only as a means of illustrating how it 
would have operated mechanically. One 
cannot assume—as some have, erroneously— 
that citizens would have voted identically or 
in the same volume under this new system 
as they actually did vote under the existing 
procedure, 


The point which the authors of the 
proposed amendment make, is that if 
we had an amendment under which the 
individual voters could have their votes 
actually show up in the total electoral 
count, they would come out in greater 
numbers. We would have a different 
voting population, and perhaps a differ- 
ent result in some sections, than would 
be the case as a result of applying the 
new proposal retroactively to the old 
case. 

Mr. KENNEDY. There might be a 
different result in the pivotal States, in 
which there is a big turnout. We know 
what happened in those States in 1948. 
Although their voting habits probably 
would not change, there could conceiva- 
bly be a more nearly even margin in 
some of the one-party States. However, 
we know enough not to risk a very sound 
system. I can understand why the Sen- 
ator is reluctant to go back into history. 
The Senator’s system would have re- 
sulted in the election of McKinley over 
Bryan by one-tenth of an electoral vote. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Is it not true that the 
country would be a great deal better off 
if the Democrats were to choose their 
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own candidate at a primary? Suppose 
the Democrats could have held a pri- 
mary in June, and could have decided 
as between the senior Senator from Ten- 
nessee Mr, [KEFAUvER], Mr. Stevenson, 
and the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BARKLEY], who at that time was a candi- 
date; and suppose the Republicans had 
been able to hold a primary to decide as 
between Taft and Eisenhower in the last 
election, 

Does not the fallacy of the entire argu- 
ment of the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. Munpt], the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, and the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. DANIEL] lie in the fact that the 
people do not select the candidates? 
They are selected by a group of politi- 
cians, instead of by the people. Why 
should there not have been a primary? 
Why should not Mr. Taft and Mr. Eisen- 
hower have submitted their candidacies 
by petition, just as is done in the case of 
a candidate for governor or Senator? 

Why should not the people have the 
opportunity to decide as between Mr. 
Stevenson, Mr. Barkley, and Mr. Ke- 
fauver? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I will say to the Sen- 
ator that in theory his suggestion is 
good, but I think as a practical matter, 
it would be a mistake, because I do not 
think we could ask all the candidates to 
carry on campaigns over the entire coun- 
try, in all 48 States, considering all the 
time and effort which would be required. 

In any event, the winner would prob- 
ably be a minority candidate. There 
would be 7, 8, or 9 candidates. There 
would not be a majority candidate. In 
my opinion the present system, which 
has produced many great Presidents, is 
preferable. So I cannot agree with the 
Senator. 

Mr. LANGER. Is it not true that the 
same argument was made against 
George Norris when he advocated the 
direct election of Senators? It was ar- 
gued that there would be a great many 
candidates, and a great deal of expense, 
No one compels a man to run for Presi- 
dent. But if he can get a petition signed 
by 1 percent of the voters, why should 
he not have the privilege of having his 
name on the ballot? 

Mr. KENNEDY. He can in a great 
many States; but even in those States 
where there is a campaign, there is still 
a very small turnout. The people are 
not as interested as they should be. 

The point is that I do not agree with 
the Senator that we would get better 
candidates. 

Mr. LANGER. They might not be 
better candidates, but the people would 
select them. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I think we would do 
well not to abandon the present system. 
There is an old saying to the effect that 
one should not take down a fence until 
he knows why it was put up. In my 
case, I would be reluctant to take down 
a fence which has served us pretty well 
in the past. 

Mr. LANGER. In Illinois, Massachu- 
setts, and Ohio there is no provision for 
a third candidate. There might be a 
large group of people who wanted to run 
a man on a third ticket. They could not 
do so. They are specially prohibited 
from doing so. 
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Mr. KENNEDY. I think the Senator 
is mistaken. There have been prohibi- 
tion candidates and Socialist candidates. 

Mr. LANGER. They lose their rights 
in the State of Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY, They had such rights 
in 1952. 

Mr. LANGER. They did not get any 
votes. They lost their rights in Ohio 
and Illinois. 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is a democratic 
decision. 

Mr. LANGER. I agree with the Sen- 
ator, provided the people select the can- 
didates, instead of their being selected 
by politicians meeting in smoke-filled 
rooms. 

Mr. PAS TORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. I am not too sure 
that I am convinced that the pending 
measure would be an improvement over 
our present system. Iam not wholly sat- 
isfied that our present system is the 
proper one; but if we believe that this is 
a government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, and for the people, and that the 
President of the United States is Presi- 
dent, not of the States, but of the people 
of the United States, why should we not 
adopt the principle that the- President 
of the United States ought to be the pop- 
ular selection of the people, and that the 
popular vote of the country should 
count? Why should not that be the 
system to adopt, rather than the other 
system? While it may be argued that 
such a system would be an improvement 
over the present system, I doubt very 
much that it would be. I still think there 
is a “gimmick” in it. The States could 
adopt one system or the other, as best 
suited their case. But why should one 
State be a pivotal State? Why should 
a group of States be pivotal States? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Under the Senator’s 
plan the pivotal States would be infinitely 
more important than they are today. 
Except in the Senate, Rhode Island 
would cease to be of any real importance. 

Mr. PASTORE. What does the Sen- 
ator mean by “any real importance“? 
Why should one citizen in Rhode Island 
resent the fact that a man who is elected 
President receives 51 percent of the en- 
tire vote of the country? Why is it of 
any importance to Rhode Island, if the 
man who is elected President is the selec- 
tion of the majority of the people? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Rhode Island is over- 
represented in the electoral college to- 
day, based upon its population. 

Mr. PASTORE. I am not going into 
that question at all. I want to do away 
with the electoral college. I want to 
elect my President on election day. I say 
that when the people go to the polls the 
man who receives the greatest number of 
votes should be elected the President of 
the people. He is the President of the 
people of the United States, and not 
the President of the States. It makes no 
difference to me how many electoral 
‘votes the people of Rhode Island have. 
What difference does it make? Why do 
we seem to talk so much about the power 
of a State? There is reason for the 
States having equal representation in 
the Senate. 
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Mr. KENNEDY. When those States 
came into the Union, Madison, who, after 
all, was the guiding force of the Con- 
vention, informed the Virginia Conven- 
tion: 

This Government is not completely con- 
solidated, nor is it entirely Federal. Who 
are the parties to it? The people—not the 
people as composing one great body, but 
the people as composing 13 sovereignties. 

That is the conception of the rights 
of States. The States have certain 
rights. Therefore I support that system. 
I must say that I disagree with the pro- 
posal of the Senator. In fact, it would 
not have a chance to get by. It would 
require a two-thirds vote, and the 
smaller States would not accept it. 

Mr. PASTORE. I have never worried 
about what gets by and what does not 
get by. I am concerned with the prin- 
ciple involved. 

One Senator made the statement to- 
day that the reason why we have our 
electoral college is that the framers of 
the plan had the idea that the people of 
the United States did not have the in- 
telligence to rule. I understand that it 
was that attitude which gave birth to 
this idea. I want to do away with the 
idea, because I think the American peo- 
ple have an abundance of intelligence. 
They have the right of franchise, and 
they want to select their President and 
Vice President, Most of the people in 
my State, when they go to the polls on 
election day, think they are voting for 
President and Vice President. They do 
not vote for President if they must elect 
electors or delegates who meet later in 
the governor’s office and have a luncheon 
at 12 o’clock noon and then cast their 
ballot for President. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, is the 
Senator asking a question? 

Mr. PASTORE. Yes; I should like to 
ask a question, and the question is this. 
If we believe in the principle and in the 
concept that this is a government of 
the people, for the people, and by the 
people, why do we not elect our Presi- 
dent by popular vote? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I should like to have 
the Senator—— 

Mr. PASTORE. That is my question. 
That is the question I should like to ask. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I should like to call 
the Senator’s attention to the fact that 
he talked about the concept of the elec- 
toral college, which was developed in the 
American Constitution. That has been 
done away with in practically all cases, 
with the exception of one case, during 
the last 120 years. What he fears has 
happened in only one case. Does the 
Senator understand what I have in 
mind? 

Mr. PASTORE. I understand. 

Mr. KENNEDY. If the point is how 
‘to distribute the vote for each State so 
far as the people’s rights are concerned, 
I will say that the people now have the 
right of electing their President. 

Mr. PASTORE. Does the Senator 
mean to tell me that under our present 
system of counting the votes it is not 
possible to have the situation in which 
the candidate who has received the 
largest number of votes will not be 
elected President? 


March 20 
Mr. KENNEDY. 


That has happened 
in one case only. 


Mr. PASTORE. But it can happen. 
That is not the popular way of electing 
2 President. Does the Senator from 
Massachusetts believe that that system 
carries out the concept of government 
of the people, for the people, and by the 
people, when the candidate who gets the 
largest number of votes loses the elec- 
ei That is not my idea of a popular 
vote. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Would the Senator 
do away with the 2 electors which his 
State has by virtue of the fact that it 
has 2 Senators in the Senate of the 
United States? 

Mr. PASTORE. I would do away 
with the whole electoral college. I would 
do away with it completely. I would 
have the people elect the President of 
the United States on election day. I 
would not care where the candidates 
came from, whether they came from the 
North, the South, the West, or the East. 
They are all Americans. We are all one 
country. I say let us vote for the best 
man. Let the man that gets the most 
votes be our President. It is as simple 
as that. That is my idea of representa- 
tive government. Everything else be- 
yond that is a gimmick. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Let me ask the Sen- 
ator why he believes it to be fair for 
Rhode Island to have two Senators and 
for New York State, which is a much 
larger State, to have only two Senators? 

Mr. PASTORE. That is an entirely 
different matter. We have the concept 
of the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment, founded on the principle that 
every State shall have equal representa- 
tion in the Senate of the United States. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. PASTORE. In the State of 
Rhode Island, in the State senate, we 
have a representative from every city 
and town. The two systems should not 
be confused. 

Mr. KENNEDY. At the time that 
Rhode Island came into the Union it 
came into the Union with the under- 
standing that it would have an electoral 
vote for each of its Senators. That is 
why I am against the plan proposed 
by the Senator. The State represented 
by the Senator from Rhode Island— 
which, by the way, I believe was the 13th 
State to ratify the Constitution—came 
into the Union with the understanding 
that it would have two electoral votes. 
However, that is not what we are talking 
about. 

Mr. PASTORE. I merely wanted to 
ask a question of the Senator, and I was 
‘hopeful that the Senator would answer 
it. However, I am still as much in the 
dark as I was before. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS I hope the distin- 


guished Senator from Rhode Island, who 


was governor of his State, does not in- 
tend to defend the system in his State 
senate under which there is an approxi- 
mate equality of representation among 
the communities of the State. I can re- 
member when there were 39 Senators in 
the State of Rhode Island, and the city of 
Providence, with half the population of 
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the State, had one of those 39 seats, and 
the other communities of the State had 
the 38 seats, with the result that Provi- 
dence, Pawtucket, and Woonsocket were 
grossly underrepresented. If I remem- 
ber the political history of Rhode Island 
correctly, the present junior Senator 
from Rhode Island made quite a cam- 
paign against that provision. This is 
why I do not think the legislators can be 
depended upon to give justice to the 
crisis. 

Mr. PASTORE. I am afraid that the 
Senator from Rhode Island is being 
grossly misunderstood. I do not have to 
defend anything in order to prove some- 
thing else. I do not have to defend the 
system in Rhode Island so far as the 
composition of the Senate of Rhode 
Island is concerned. All I am saying is 
that many people have the belief that 
when they go to the polls on election 
day and cast their vote, they are voting 
for the President and Vice President. 
Unfortunately, that is not the case. We 
would do ourselves justice if, instead of 
voting on the bill that is now pending, 
we would do something about providing 
for the popular election of the President 
and Vice President. Certainly I will 
have to be convinced about any of the 
provisions of the pending bill. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I am not trying to 
convince the Senator to accept the pres- 
ent bill, but to vote against it. 

Mr. PASTORE. I might do that. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The proposal which 
the Senator is in favor of is not before 
the Senate. Therefore, it would have 
to be offered in the form of an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, I should like to sub- 
mit an amendment now in the nature 
of a substitute. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield for that pur- 
pose, with the understanding that I do 
not lose the floor. 

Mr. LANGER. I thank the Senator. 
With that understanding Mr. President, 
I send to the desk an amendment in 
the nature of a substitute. It provides 
for the direct election of President and 
Vice President by popular vote. 

Mr. KENNEDY. May I ask the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota what his amend- 
ment would do with respect to the two 
electors, one for each Senator, from 
North Dakota? s 

Mr. LANGER. I beg the Senator’s 
pardon. I did not hear what he said. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The electoral college 
is composed of one elector for each Mem- 
ber of Congress. What does the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from 
North Dakota do with respect to that 
provision in the Constitution? 

Mr, LANGER. It would wipe out the 
electoral college entirely, It would wipe 
out conventions and the electoral col- 
lege. It would let people select their 
candidates in the June primaries. The 
people would select their Republican and 
Democratic candidates in the primaries, 
and then they would elect the President 
and Vice President in November by pop- 
ular vote. 

Mr. PASTORE. I am the one who 
gave the Senator from North Dakota 
the inspiration to submit his amend- 
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ment. I wonder whether he will thank 
me for making a speech for him. 

Mr. LANGER. When the time comes 
for me to speak on the amendment, I 
shall be glad to have the Senator from 
Rhode Island speak for it also, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The amendment of 
the Senator from North Dakota is one 
in which I also believe, although I am 
not certain that this is the time to dis- 
cuss it. I should like to point out, how- 
ever, that representatives from two rel- 
atively small States, North Dakota and 
Rhode Island, are proposing an amend- 
ment which would decrease the power 
of their respective States under the pres- 
ent system. 

Mr. KENNEDY. By 50 percent. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is somewhat 
remarkable and to my mind praise- 
worthy. 

Mr. KENNEDY. It is admirable. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is an indication 
that in the small States, as well as in 
the large States, people who are like 
these two Senators put the interests of 
the Nation first. I believe the Senator 
from Rhode Island and the Senator from 
North Dakota ought to be commended 
for the position they have taken. 

Mr. PASTORE. I do not admit that I 
am making any sacrifice. I believe that 
the power of a Rhode Islander lies in the 
fact that he has the right of franchise 
to vote for the President of the United 
States. If more Rhode Islanders want 
a Republican to be President than a 
Democrat, and more people in the coun- 
try agree with him than agree with other 
people who favor a different candidate, 
then the more popular candidate should 
be elected President. I do not believe we 
are making any sacrifice in that regard. 
We are not talking about power. When 
we talk about the right to elect a Presi- 
dent, we are talking about carrying out 
the popular will of the people, and to 
elect a man who gets the greater number 
of the votes of the people. At least, we 
would be able to say that the man who 
has received the most votes is the man 
who ought to be the President, whether 
he is from the South or the North or the 
East or the West. We are all Americans. 
We are all one Nation. Our President 
ought to be chosen by popular votes in 
an election by all the people. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The facts of the mat- 
ter are that the system of proportional 
voting will greatly increase the likeli- 
hood of a minority President. Inasmuch 
as electoral votes will still be based upon 
congressional representation rather than 
voter turnout, thus increasing dispro- 
portionately the weight of small and 
one-party States, a candidate could win, 
for example, 21 out of 40 million votes 
cast in the large States, but that 2 mil- 
lion vote lead would not net him as many 
electoral votes as his opponent would re- 
ceive for sweeping the small, one-party 
States with a lead of considerably less 
than 2 million popular votes. The sim- 
plest example is the hypothetical case 
of 2 States, each having 24 electoral 
votes. In State A, 4 million popular votes 
are cast, with the Republican candidate. 
obtaining three-fourths of the vote. In 
State B, 2.4 million votes are cast, and 
the Republican candidate receives one- 
eighth of the vote. In the 2 States com- 
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bined, the Republican candidate has a 
popular vote majority of 3.3 million to 
3.1 million to the Democratic candidate. 
Under the present system, each candi- 
date would get 24 electoral votes, but un- 
der the proportional voting system of 
Senate Joint Resolution 31, the Demo- 
cratic minority candidate would receive 
27 electoral votes, with 21 for the Repub- 
lican, who had won a popular majority. 


ORDER FOR RECESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate concludes its business today 
it stand in recess until 12 o’clock noon 
tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that if the 
Senator from Massachusetts does not 
complete his statement this evening, he 
may have the floor immediately after the 
morning hour. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we are prepared to stay as long as 
the Senator from Massachusetts cares to 
address the Senate, but if he cares to stop 
at about 6 o’clock, a motion to recess will 
then be made. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I shall 
be very glad to follow the suggestion of 
the majority leader. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
Senator for his usual courtesy. 


ELECTION OF PRESIDENT AND VICE 
PRESIDENT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 31) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States providing for 
the election of President and Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. Before we get too far 
away from the place in the Recorp where 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Case] 
quoted from Professor Becker, I should 
like to point out that I agree completely 
with Dr. Becker’s hypothesis that we do 
not now have optimum conditions in con- 
ducting an election. If he were among 
us he would not have us believe that in 
the last campaign the Republican and 
Democratic candidates tried to spread 
out their campaigns equally across the 
country. We did not see the candidates 
speaking in Painted Post, N. Y., or in 
Texas Flats, Wyo. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Iwill say to the Sen- 
ator that one-half of the population 
lives in eight of our States 

Mr.MUNDT. But people will be peo- 
ple wherever they live, and voters will be 
voters. The fact that they can cast unit 
votes, whereby they register in one bun- 
dle not only the electoral votes of all the 
people but also the popular votes, repre- 
sents the three bars in the slot machine 
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which come up when one hits the jack- 

t. 

a aie. KENNEDY. The State of New 
York has 45 electoral votes and has many 
millions of people. What the Senator is 
proposing is to divide those electoral 
votes on the basis of the proportion of 
popular votes secured by the candidates. 
In the pivotal States we have a 4 percent 
difference betwen the two parties which 
would neutralize 12 million people politi- 
cally. 

The State from which the Senator 
comes is over-represented in the electoral 
college. 

Mr. MUNDT. As we are in the Sen- 
ate. The Senator from Rhode Island 
and the Senator from North Dakota have 
a practical problem in connection with 
the adoption of a constitutional amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I must say that if I 
were writing the Constitution today 
without the experience we have had, I 
think I would probably adopt the system 
advocated by the Senator from Texas. 

Mr.MUNDT. Does the Senator mean 
that he is moving in our direction? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Oh, no. But we have 
the experience of the past. We see a 
limited number of persons voting in some 
of the States. We see how small States 
are benefited by having the same powers 
as have large States. We have the bene- 
fit of a majority in the House and Sen- 
ate because Members are elected again 
and again. So, where we may lose in 
one way, we gain in another way. 

Mr. MUNDT. How does it happen 
that the State of New York has 45 elec- 
toral votes? I think the Senator would 
agree with me that it is not the fact of 
the population being so large that would 
would account for the fact that the win- 
ner may receive 26 or 27 electoral votes. 
‘The reason why it has 45 electoral votes 
is because of the electoral college provi- 
sions. They count not only the votes 
that win but the votes of the people who 
lost, making up the 45 electoral votes. 

Mr. KENNEDY. We consider a State 
a sovereign unit, and therefore we decide 
the issue in each State. 

Mr. MUNDT. It would register the 
same influence according to population, 
but it loses the advantage it gets because 
of the theory which Madison expounded. 
We have a situation in our democracy 
where we go to the polling places and 
count the votes not only of those who 
voted for the candidate but also those 
who voted against him. 

Mr. KENNEDY. California had 11.9 
for Truman and 118 for Dewey, count- 
ing some 9 million people in 1948. That 
would give California on balance 0.1 
percent. 

Mr. MUNDT., It takes something away 
from the people, but the people of Cali- 
fornia have the votes counted in the 
same proportion as they were east. 

Mr. KENNEDY. If we change the bal- 

ance in one area the whole system is 
disarranged. 

Mr. MUNDT. If we want to elect our 
Presidents by States, the present system 


is as effective as any that could be de-. 


- vised. If we believe in electing Presi- 
dents by the votes of the people, we come 
up with the fact that the suggestion the 
Senator from North Dakota has made 
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would result in election directly by the 
people. Because of the reasons which 
have been pointed out, the people would 
not adopt that system. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 4 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
South Dakota has expressed himself as 
being interested in the people of the 
pivotal States and is anxious that they 
should be represented. But, is it not 
true that in connection with unit rep- 
resentation by districts which he advo- 
cates the minority in each of the sepa- 
rate districts would be underrepre- 
sented? South Dakota has 2 congres- 
sional districts which are grossly unequal 
in size, and it has 2 Senators. It is un- 
doubtedly true that the minority party 
would cast over a quarter of the votes. 
Furthermore, the Second District of 
South Dakota has, I think, a population 
of approximately 260,000 or less. 

Mr. MUNDT. Approximately. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The first district of 
South Dakota has a population almost 
double that number. 

Mr. MUNDT. Not quite; 
mately. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So there is no equal- 
ity within South Dakota. Furthermore, 
the minority will be cooped up in each 
congressional district, and this will be 
true throughout the one-party States. I 
should say that, on the whole, Nebraska 
is a one-party State. The Democratic 
minorities in each of the congressional 
districts would be unrepresented, and 
the Democratic minority in the State as 
a whole would be unrepresented. 

On the other hand, in the South, the 
Republican minority in each of the dis- 
tricts would be unrepresented, and also 
the minority in the State as a whole. 

What the Senator from South Dakota 
is proposing is retaining district gerry- 
mandering for the country as a whole 
for the election of a President. I am 
afraid that the State legislatures, being 
rural dominated, will adopt the Mundt- 
Coudert method in a very large propor- 
tion of the cases, with a net disfranchise- 
ment and lack of representation of the 
cities. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield, that I may ask a question 
of the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. DANIEL. Does not the Senator 
from Illinois realize that that could be 
done under the present Constitution; 
that it was followed by 11 States; and 
that what we have today, and what we 
are trying to change today, would per- 
mit that very thing to be done? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The point is that the 
States have abandoned that method. 
No State that I know of intends to re- 
turn to it. But the Senator from Texas 
and the Senator from South Dakota are 
now proposing that the States must 
choose between the district system and 
a State proportional system. 

I think an improper set of ideas will 
be put in the heads of the legislators, 
since this amendment would come to 
them with the prestige of having been 
approved by Congress. 

Mr. KENNEDY. In Massachusetts, in 
1932, 1936, 1940, 1944, and 1948, years in 


approxi- 
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which the Democrats won the presiden- 
tial elections by reasonably large mar- 
gins, more Republican Representatives 
were elected than were Democratic Rep- 
resentatives. I do not think there was 
that much crossing of lines. What it 
means is, of course, that the boundaries 
of the districts are badly drawn. 

We have the classic example about 
which the Senator from Texas speaks— 
Harris County, Tex. In my opinion, it 
would require action by the State to cor- 
rect such a condition, because, after all, 
we believe the State can, more or less, 
do what it wishes, if it decides to do so. 
But then it would be difficult to draw a 
district line in order to give balance to 
a State. I suppose that is what would 
have to be done in order to permit the 
Mundt-Coudert plan to reflect the peo- 
ple’s desires. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Would the Senator 
be interested in some comparative fig- 
ures from the Houston area? The Hous- 
ton area, which is the Eighth Congres- 
sional District, had a population in 1950 
of 806,701. 

In the 17th District on the other hand, 
the population in 1950 was approxi- 
mately 226,000. 

So within the State of Texas itself, 1 
vote in the 17th District today equals ap- 
proximately 4 votes in the Houston area. 

The Dallas district had a population 
in 1950 of 615,000; the San Antonio dis- 
trict, 500,000. 

We find such gross inequalities within 
all the States. 

Mr. KENNEDY. After all, gerry- 
mandering started in Massachusetts, and 
is named after one of our great Revolu- 
tionary figures. 

In Georgia, the Fifth Congressional 
District, which is the Atlanta area, has a 
population of 618,00, which is larger than 
the total population of the Eighth and 
Ninth Districts. 

In committee, the Senator from Texas 
pointed to the possibility of gerry- 
mandering. I do not see how the States 
could get around the problem of unequal 
distribution of population. 

Mr. DANIEL. The Senator from 
Texas does not believe that many States 
will adopt the Mundt-Coudert plan. I 
dislike to say that in the presence of the 
Senator from South Dakota, who be- 
lieves very much in his own plan. But I 
do not believe many of the States will 
adopt it. They have a right to do so 
now, but they are not using that plan. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I should like to reply 
to the Senator on one point. If the State 
legislatures can arrange the districts— 
and good draftsmen can arrange them 
very satisfactorily—every State will 
adopt the plan, because it will be pos- 
sible, with the rural populations, to con- 
trol the State legislatures. Most of them 
are Republican, and it will be possible, in 
my opinion, for the Republicans to do 
much better at the polls than they are 
doing today. It will be possible to do 
that in every State of the country. 

I mention this to the Senator from 
Texas, because I know he is not anxious 
to have that happen. 

Mr. DANIEL. Not at all. As the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts knows, if that 
should happen, it would be accusing 
someone of doing something 
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Mr. KENNEDY. Which they are 
doing now. 

Mr. DANIEL. To gain advantage. 


If they are doing it now, Congress has 
the right to correct it under section 4, 
article I, of the Constitution. The Sen- 
ator realizes, does he not, that Congress 
has the power to do that, and that Con- 
gress has, in some instances, exercised 
that power? 

Mr. KENNEDY. It is true that in 
1872, 1901, and 1911 Congressional Re- 
apportionment Acts attempted to pre- 
vent gerrymanders, but to no avail; and 
in the Reapportionment Act of 1929 all 
such provisions were dropped. Thus 183 
congressional seats today represent dis- 
tricts either under- or over-populated, 
and a Republican assemblyman was able 
to boast that a blatant gerrymander that 
gave five seats for the Republicans in 1952 
was responsible for Republican control of 
the House in the 83d Congress. Many 
States, satisfied with the effects of an- 
cient gerrymanders, do not even bother 
to reapportion on the basis of up-to-date 
census figures. 

Mr. DANIEL. The Senator admits, 
does he not, that Congress could do 
something about the situation? 

Mr. KENNEDY. It would be extreme- 
ly difficult. 

Mr. DANIEL. But Congress has the 
power; has it not? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Consider the city of 
Boston. How could the question be 
decided, unless everyone, more or less, 
was run out? The lines could be drawn 
geographically, but how would it be de- 
cided where the Democrats and the Re- 
publicans should be put? There are 4 
districts in Boston, 2 Republican and 2 
Democratic. The two Democratic dis- 
tricts are 10-to-1 Democratic. The Re- 
publican districts are extremely close. 
I do not see how that situation could be 
prevented from Washington, 

Mr. DANIEL. All I was pointing out 
was that Congress has the power to pre- 
vent it. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I think Congress 
would have difficulty in enforcing it. 

Mr. DANIEL. Yes. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I am not certain 
that I would like to have Congress draw- 
ing the lines. If the Republicans were 
in control, they eould probably realine 
the congressional districts.so as to change 
the whole makeup of Congress, as well 
as affect the Presidency. 

I think that would be opening up a 
potentially dangerous situation, and 
that is why I prefer the plan of the Sen- 
ator from Texas to the plan of the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota. 

Mr. DANIEL. We are in agreement 
on that. The only thing I must say in 
defense of the alternative plan which is 
in the substitute, and which could be 
followed today if any of the States 
wanted to adopt it, is that under section 
4, article I, of the Constitution, it is left 
to the State legislatures to determine 
the places and manner of holding elec- 
tions for Senators and Representatives. 

Section 4 goes on to say: 

But the Congress may at any time by law 
make or alter such regulations, except as to 
the places of choosing Senators, 
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So the power is there. If someone or 
some State misuses its power under the 
amendment, under the alternative in the 
Mundt-Coudert plan, there is a remedy 
for it. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I should say that the 
remedy would be by a Congress which 
benefited from it. 

I notice that the Senator from New 
Jersey is in the Chamber. In New Jer- 
sey 8 urban counties, with four-fifths of 
the population, have 8 State senators, 
while 13 rural counties, with one-fifth 
of the population, have 13 senators. 
That illustrates the problem of getting 
State legislatures to draw lines fairly. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. It is quite 
true that the State legislatures “over- 
weight the acres,” as we say in New 
Jersey, as against the populous centers. 

I know the Senator from Massachu- 
setts does not suggest that there will be 
a yielding to these temptations, but 
rather his point is that we already have 
unbalanced districts, and grossly unbal- 
anced districts, which have proved his- 
torical reasons for their existence. 
These ought not to be made the basic 
areas for the choosing of electors for 
President. 

Also I wish to make one additional 
point with regard to the suggestion that 
Congress may have the constitutional 
power to correct anything of this sort. 
To say it has that power is quite naive, 
when we recognize that Congress has for 
a long time had the power to reduce the 
representation in Congress of States 
where there are restrictions upon the 
vote, and has never yet felt it was in a 
position to take action along that line. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I am in complete 
agreement with what the Senator has 
said. To give another example, let us 
take the nearby city of Baltimore. Bal- 
timore, with 47 percent of the population 
of the State, gets 29 percent of the repre- 
sentation. In Connecticut, Hartford, 
with a population of 126,000, has 2 
Representatives. Colebrook, with a pop- 
ulation of 527, also has 2 Represent- 
atives. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Massachusetts has pointed out, and the 
Senator from New Jersey has reinforced 
the point, that there is already a great 
temptation for State legislatures, rural- 
dominated as they are, to lay down con- 
gressional district lines which discrimin- 
ate against the cities and discriminate 
against that politieal party which is 
strongest in the city but weak in the 
countryside. Would not this temptation 
be increased if the congressional dis- 
tricts became the units from which the 
President was elected? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Of course, there 
would be that much more at stake and 
the temptation would be that much 
greater. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So if they suecumb to 
temptation now, the temptation would 
be intensified and they would succumb 
still more if the Mundt-Coudert amend- 
ment were adopted. Is that correct? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes. The figures 
which have been given are true of every 
State of the Union. 
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Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. So far as New York is 
concerned, the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Texas and his associ- 
ates would work a very serious and un- 
fair advantage. The situation in New 
York is so arranged politically, and, as a 
matter of fact, constitutionally, that the 
great centers are at a tremendous dis- 
advantage as compared to the rural cen- 
ters, the great centers being Democratic, 
the rural areas being Republican, with 
the result that, so far as the legislature 
is concerned, every county of the State 
must have at least one representative 
in the assembly, regardless of size. The 
result is that a county like Putnam, with 
a population of only 20,000, has an as- 
semblyman, whereas an assemblyman 
from New York City represents some- 
where between three and four hundred 
thousand. 

Furthermore, the congressional dis- 
tricts are very unequal in size. The up- 
state congressional districts are, gen- 
erally speaking, very much smaller in 
population than are the congressional 
districts in New York City. 

Furthermore, we have gone through a 
period of gerrymandering, which has 
placed a great handicap on the city dis- 
tricts, which are Democratic. 

In spite of the fact that New York 
State has elected more Democratic gov- 
ernors and more Democratic Senators 
than Republicans over the past 25 or 30 
years, the New York State Legislature 
has, in only 1 year in the past 21, been 
Democratie. That was in 1935, when I 
was governor. I did not permit gerry- 
mandering. I sometimes regretted it a 
little bit, because of the fact that the 
Republicans did not repay me in kind. 
Since then there has been very, very 
serious gerrymandering, with the result 
that, through reapportionment, which 
requires a vote in the assembly of the 
legislature, and also requires a vote in 
the congressional district, the gerryman- 
dering has placed the urban centers of 
New York State at a very great dis- 
advantage. 

I have mentioned the situation only 
as it affects New York State. I think the 
same arguments could be advanced with 
regard to many other States of the 
Union, I shall not go into that tonight, 
because I know the hour is late. I hope 
to have an opportunity to speak on the 
subject again tomorrow, but, as far as 
New York State is concerned—and I be- 
lieve I can speak with some authority 
about New York State—the situation 
would be extremely unfair and danger- 
ous to the interests of the people of New 
York State. 

I again wish to emphasize that, in 
spite of the gerrymandering, in spite of 
the overwhelming control of the legisla- 
ture by the Republicans, the people of 
New York State as a whole have elected 
far more Democratie governors and Sen- 
ators in the last 25 or 30 years than 
Republicans. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, in 
conelusion, I would say to the Senator 
from Texas my feeling would be that the 
one-party States would use the Mundt- 
Coudert system particularly to submerge 
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those aspiring Republican groups which 
the Senator from South Dakota IMr. 
MonptT] is hopeful will arise in certain 
States, and the Democratic groups which 
other Senators are hopeful will arise in 
Republican States. It would not take 
much modification to draw the lines to 
bring that about. The people in the 
minority parties would continue to be 
unrepresented. So I think the things 
which are hoped for will not come about. 
I thank the Senator from New York for 
his statement. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTIONS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the Speaker pro 
tempore had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tions, and they were signed by the Vice 
President: 


S. 1585. An act to provide for the return 
to the town of Hartford, Vt., of certain land 
which was donated by such town to the 
United States as a site for a veterans’ hospital 
and which is no longer needed for such 
purposes; 

H. R. 585. An act to authorize the convey- 
ance to Lake County, Calif., of the lower Lake 
Rancheria, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 622. An act to provide for the release 
by the United States of its rights and inter- 
ests in certain land located in Saginaw 
County, Mich.; 

H.R.930. An act for the relief of John 
Daniel Pope; 

H. R. 944. An act for the relief of Nicola 
Teodosio; 

H. R. 1014. An act for the relief of Chung 
Fook Yee Chung; 

H. R. 1074. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Esther Chan Lee (Eta Lee); 

H.R.1097. An act for the relief of John 
Meredith McFarlane; 

H. R. 1104. An act for the relief of Guen- 
ther Kaschner; 

H. R. 1137. An act for the relief of Harry 
John Wilson; 

H. R. 1209. An act for the relief of Num- 
erlano Lagmay; 

H. R. 1323. An act for the relief of Sister 
Ramona Maria (Ramona E. Tombo); 

H. R. 1492. An act for the relief of Krsevan 
Spanjol; 

H. R. 1544. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Moli (Mali) Sobel; 

H. R. 1666. An act for the relief of Jose 
Canencia-Castanedo; 

H. R. 1806. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to incorporate the Roosevelt 
Memorial Association”, approved May 31, 
1920, as heretofore amended, so as to permit 
such corporation to consolidate with 
Women’s Theodore Roosevelt Memorial Asso- 
ciation, Inc.; 

H. R. 1912. An act for the relief of Howard 
Rieck; 

H. R. 1920. An act for the relief of Ane 
Karlic Viasich; 

H. R. 1923. An act for the relief of Kevin 
Murphy; 

H. R. 1978. An act for the relief of Mrs, 
Chin-An Wang (nee Alice Chiacheng Sze); 

H. R. 2054. An act for the relief of Induk 


ahk; 

H. R. 2072. An act for the relief of Julian 
Nowakowski, or William Nowak (Novak): 

H. R. 2283. An act for the relief of Wil- 
helmus Marius Van der Veur; 

H. R. 2285. An act for the relief of Marie 
Lim Tsien; 

H. R. 2345. An act for the relief of Jean 
Henri Buchet; 
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H. R. 2522. An act for the relief of Isabelle 
S. Gorrell, Donald E. Gorrell, Mary Owen 
Gorrell, and Kathryn G. Wright; 

H. R. 3037. An act for the relief of Jakob 
Hass, Rosa Hass, and Mala Hass; 

H. R. 3057. An act for the relief of Doctor 
Bienvenido L. Balingit; 

H. R. 3201. An act for the relief of George 
Mikroulis, his wife, Dora Mikroulis, and his 
daughter Madonna G. Mikroulis; 

H. R. 3265. An act for the relief of Alkista 
Sfounis; 

H. R. 3375. An act for the relief of Dr. 
James C. S. Lee, his wife, Dora Ting Wei, and 
their daughter, Vivian Lee; 

H. R. 3501. An act for the relief of Nisan 
Sarkis Giritliyan and Virgin Giritliyan; 

H. R. 3557. An act to further amend the 
act of July 3, 1943 (ch. 189, 57 Stat. 372), 
relating to the settlement of claims for dam- 
age to or loss or destruction of property or 
personal injury or death caused by military 
personnel or certain civilian employees of 
the United States, by removing certain limi- 
tations on the payment of such claims and 
the time within which such claims may be 
filed; 

H. R. 3650. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance to Elief Rue of certain real property 
situated in Cassia County, Idaho; 

H. R. 3723. An act for the relief of Freda 
H. Sullivan; 

H. R. 3845. An act for the relief of Guil- 
lermo Padraza; 

H. R. 3857. An act for the relief of Con- 
stantin David, Paula Marie David, Claire Ed- 
mond David, and Arlane Constance David; 

H. R. 3869. An act for the relief of Esther 
Ledea Escobedo; 

H. R. 3965. An act for the relief of Max 
Moskowitz; 

H. R. 4181. An act for the relief of P. F. 
Claveau, as successor to the firm of Rodger G. 
Ritchie Painting & Decorating Co.; 

H. R. 4185. An act for the relief of Zabel 
Vartanian; 

H. R. 4376. An act to exempt from duty 
the importation of certain handwoven fab- 
rics when used in the making of religious 
vestments; 

H. R. 4391. An act to abolish the Castle 
Pinckney National Monument, in the State 
of South Carolina, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 4680. An act affirming that title to a 
certain tract of land in California vested in 
the State of California on January 21, 1897; 

H. R. 4802. An act to authorize the execu- 
tion of mortgages and deeds of trust on in- 
dividual Indian trust or restricted land; 

H. R. 5280. An act to authorize land ex- 
changes for purposes of Colonial National 
Historical Park, in the State of Virginia; to 
authorize the transfer of certain lands of 
Colonial National Historical Park, in the 
State of Virginia, to the Commonwealth of 
Virginia; and for other purposes; 

H. R. 5566. An act authorizing a prelimi- 
nary examination and survey of McGirts 
Creek, Florida, for flood control; 

H. R. 5856. An act to repeal the require- 
ment for heads of departments and agencies 
to report to the Postmaster General the 
number of penalty envelopes and wrappers 
on hand at the close of each fiscal year; 

H. R. 5866. An act for the relief of Giovanni 
Lazarich; 

H. R. 6112. An act to authorize the con- 
stuct ion of a sewage-disposal system to serve 
the Yorktown area of the Colonial National 
Historical Park, Va., and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6309. An act to authorize construc- 
tion of the Mississippi River-gulf outlet; 

H. R. 6363. An act for the relief of Edward 
Barnett; 

H.R. 6532. An act for the relief of John 
William Scholtes; 

H. R. 6617. An act for the relief of Boris 
Kowerda; 

H. R. 6618. An act for the relief of Etha 
Dora Johnson; 
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H. R. 6772. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey certain fed- 
erally owned land under his jurisdiction to 
the school district No. 24 of Lake County, 
Oreg.; 

H. R. 6961. An act to designate the lake 
created by Buford Dam in the State of Geor- 
gia as Lake Sidney Lanier; 

H. R. 7097. An act to provide for the re- 
conveyance of oil and gas and mineral inter- 
ests in a portion of the lands acquired for 
the Demopolis lock and dam project, to the 
former owners thereof, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H.R.7927. An act to extend the time 
within which the State of Louisiana may 
make initial payment on the purchase of 
certain property from the United States; 

H. R. 8607. An act to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of the Interior to convey to 
David Peters, or to his heirs or assigns, title 
to land held by the United States in trust 
for him; 

H. J. Res. 194. Joint resolution to designate 
the General Grant tree (known as the Na- 
tion’s Christmas tree) in Kings Canyon Na- 
tional Park, Calif., as a national shrine. 

H. J. Res. 443. Joint resolution to increase 
the appropriation authorization for the 
Woodrow Wilson Centennial Celebration 
Commission; and 
H. J. Res. 517. Joint resolution changing 
the date for the counting of the electoral 
votes in 1957. 


RECESS 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, in 
line with my agreement with the ma- 
jority leader, I now move that the Sen- 
ate stand in recess until 12 o’clock noon 
tomorrow. I believe the majority leader 
stated it would be possible for the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts to have the 
floor again after the morning business. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
6 o’clock and 8 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess, the recess being, under 
the order previously entered, until to- 
morrow, Wednesday, March 21, 1956, at 
12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 20 (legislative day of 
March 19), 1956: 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

Sheldon T. Mills, of Oregon, a Foreign 
Service officer of the class of career minister, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to Afghanistan, vice Angus Ward, resigned. 

CIVIL DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION 

Lewis E. Berry, Jr., of Michigan, to be 
Deputy Federal Civil Defense Administrator, 
vice Mrs, Katherine C. Howard, resigned. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The following candidates for personnel ac- 
tion in the Regular Corps of the Public 
Health Service: 

FOR APPOINTMENT, SUBJECT TO QUALIFICATIONS 

THEREFOR AS PROVIDED BY LAW AND REGULA- 

TIONS 


To be senior assistant surgeons 
John K. Irion Lesther Winkler 
Harold P. Schedl Samuel G. Southwick 
Alien C. Pirkle Robert H. Parrott 
James L. German Edward F. Wenzleff 
Patrick J. Hennelly, 

Jr. 4 
To be assistant surgeons 
Duane L. Hanson Munsey S. Wheby 
W. King Engel James C. Wooton 
Theodore A. Labow Alvin Singer 


1956 

Lowell H. Hansen Alex Rosen 
Donald A. Neher Herman L. Smith 
Leon N. Branton Hugh S. Pershing 


To be assistant dental surgeon 
Dale E. Smith 
To be nurse officer 
Mildred Struve 
To be senior assistant nurse Officer 
Jean C. Casey 
To be senior assistant therapists 


Josef Hoog JaNeva I. Porter 
Howard A. Haak John R. De Simio 
John F. Burke Nellie L. Evans 


To be assistant therapists 


Royce P. Noland Dean P. Currier 
Michael J. Oliva Lennes A. Talbot, Jr. 


To be junior assistant therapists 


Arthur J. Nelson, Jr. John L. Echternach 
Dell C. Nelms James W. Barbero 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate March 20 (legislative day of 
March 19), 1956: 

UNITED STATES CIRCUIT JUDGE 

Stanley N. Barnes, of California, to be 


United States circuit judge for the ninth 
circuit, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuespay, Marcu 20, 1956 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Dr. Garis T. Long, Grace Baptist 
Church, Richmond, Va., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


Oh Thou Eternal God, our Father, the 
God and Father of our Lord, Jesus Christ, 
our Saviour, we turn our hearts to Thee 
in thanksgiving and praise for all of the 
riches of Thy grace and for Thy many 
blessings and favors. We thank Thee 
for this land in which we live, for the 
rich endowments that Thou hast given 
unto us, for the ideals of democracy, and 
for the privilege of freedom that we en- 
joy as individuals and for all of the op- 
portunities which are ours. We pray 
Thy rich blessings to abide upon this 
great land and upon all the nations of 
the earth. 

Grant Thy favors upon the President 
of the United States, upon those who 
are associated with him in positions of 
responsibility, and grant, our Father, 
Thy special blessing upon this assembly. 
We thank Thee for these men and women 
who represent us. Wilt Thou richly en- 
dow them with divine wisdom that they 
may seek to do Thy will. Give unto 
them discerning minds and understand- 
ing hearts. May they know the right, 
and grant, our Father, that they may 
have courage to act upon the truth as 
they know it, 

Our Father, we realize that we are 
mortal men. We are dependent crea- 
tures. Thine are the true resources of 
light. Thine are the material bounties. 
Thine are the spiritual values. Supply 
us, we pray, with those things which are 
needful in our choices and decisions. 
May we ever be mindful of the fact that 
righteousness exalteth a nation but sin 
is a reproach to a people. May we know 
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that Thou dost require of us to do justly, 
love mercy, and to walk humbly before 
Thee as our God. 

Let Thy blessings be upon the people 
who are represented by these men and 
women. Wilt Thou give unto them a 
tolerant spirit and understanding minds 
and hearts, and may they always give 
encouragement to the ones whom they 
have chosen for positions of responsi- 
bility. May the people who are repre- 
sented here today manifest a spirit of 
appreciation that we as a nation may be 
undergirded with strength, with cour- 
age, and with a desire to do Thy holy 
will. Let Thy blessings be upon all of 
the deliberations here in this Congress 
and grant, our Father, that we may seek 
Thy kingdom and may Thy will be done 
in us, through us, and by us. In Jesus’ 
name and for His sake, we pray. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment bills and joint resolutions of the 
House of the following titles: 


H. R. 585. An act to authorize the convey- 
ance to Lake County, Calif., of the Lower 
Lake Rancheria, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 622. An act to provide for the release 
by the United States of its rights and inter- 
ests in certain land located in Saginaw 
County, Mich.; 

H. R. 930. An act for the relief of John 
Daniel Popa; 

H. R. 944. An act for the relief of Nicola 
Teodosio; 

H. R. 1014. An act for the relief of Chung 
Fook Yee Chung; 

H.R.1074. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Esther Chan Lee (Eta Lee); 

H. R. 1097. An act for the relief of John 
Meredith McFarlane; 

H. R. 1104. An act for the relief of Guen- 
ther Kaschner; 

H. R. 1137. An act for the relief of Harry 
John Wilson; 

H. R. 1209. An act for the relief of Nume- 
riano Lagmay; 

H. R. 1323. An act for the relief of Sister 
Ramona Maria (Ramona E. Tombo); 

H. R. 1492. An act for the relief of Krsevan 
Spanjol; 

H. R. 1544. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Moli (Mali) Sobel; 

H. R. 1666. An act for the relief of Jose Ca- 
nencia-Castanedo; 

H. R. 1806. An act to amend the act enti- 
tied “An act to incorporate the Roosevelt 
Memorial Association,” approved May 31, 
1920, as heretofore amended, so as to permit 
such corporation to consolidate with Wom- 
en’s Theodore Roosevelt Memorial Associa- 
tion, Inc.; 

H. R. 1912. An act for the relief of Howard 
Rieck; 

H. R. 1920. An act for the relief of Ane 
Karlic Vlasich; 

H. R. 1923. An act for the relief of Kevin 
Murphy; 

H. R. 1973. An act for the relief of Mrs, 
Chiu-An Wang (nee Alice Chiacheng Sze); 

H. R. 2054. An act for the relief of Induk 
Pahk; 

H. R. 2072. An act for the ~elief of Julian 
Nowakowski, or William Nowak (Novak); 

H. R. 2283. An act for the relief of Wil- 
helmus Marius Van der Veur; 

H. R. 2285. An act for the relief of Marie 
Lim Tsien; 
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H.R. 2345. An act for the relief of Jean 
Henri Buchet; 

H. R. 2347. An act for the relief of Hein- 
rich Wolfgang; 

H. R. 2522. An act for the relief of Isabelle 
S. Gorrell, Donald E. Gorrell, Mary Owen 
Gorrell, and Kathryn G. Wright; 

H. R. 3037. An act for the relief of Jakob 
Hass, Roza Hass, and Mala Hass; 

H. R. 3057. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Bienvenido L. Balingit; 

H. R. 3201. An act for the relief of George 
Mikroulis, his wife, Dora Mikroulis, and his 
daughter, Madonna G. Mikroulis; 

H. R. 3265. An act for the relief of Alrista 
Sfounis; 

H. R. 3375. An act for the relief of Dr. 
James C. S. Lee, his wife Dora Ting Wei, and 
their daughter, Vivian Lee; 

H. R. 3501. An act for the relief of Nisan 
Sarkis Giritliyan and Virgin Giritliyan; 

H. R. 3557. An act to further amend the act 
of July 3, 1943 (ch. 189, 57 Stat. 372), relating 
to the settlement of claims for damage to or 
loss or destruction of property or personal 
injury or death caused by military personnel 
or certain civilian employees of the United 
States, by removing certain limitations on 
the payment of such claims and the time 
within which such claims may be filed; 

H. R. 3650. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance to Eilef Rue of certain real property 
situated in Cassia County, Idaho; 

H. R. 3723. An act for the relief of Freda 
H. Sullivan; 

H. R. 3845, An act for the relief of Guil- 
lermo Pedraza; 

H. R. 3857. An act for the relief of Con- 
stantin David, Paula Marie David, Claire Ed- 
monde David, and Ariane Constance David; 


H. R. 3869. An act for the relief of Esther ; 


Ledea Escobedo; 

H. R. 3963. An act for the relief of Ashot 
Mnatzakanian and Ophelia Mnatzakanian; 

H. R. 3965. An act for the relief of Max 
Moskowitz; 

H. R. 4181. An act for the relief of P. F. 
Claveau, as successor to the firm of Rodger 
G. Ritchie Painting & Decorating Co.; 

H. R. 4185. An act for the relief of Zabel 
Vartanian; 

H. R. 4376. An act to exempt from duty 
the importation of certain handwoven fab- 
rics when used in the making of religious 
vestments; 

H. R.4391. An act to abolish the Castle 
Pinckney National Monument, in the State 
of South Carolina, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 4680. An act that title to a 
certain tract of land in California vested in 
the State of California on January 21, 1897; 

H. R. 4802. An act to authorize the execu- 
tion of mortgages and deeds of trust on in- 
dividual Indian trust or restricted land; 

H. R. 5280. An act to authorize land ex- 
changes for purposes of Colonial National 
Historical Park, in the State of Virginia; to 
authorize the transfer of certain lands of 
Colonial National Historical Park, in the 
State of Virginia, to the Commonwealth of 
Virginia; and for other purposes; 

H. R. 5556. An act authorizing a prelimi- 
nary examination and survey of McGirts 
Creek, Fla., for flood control; 

H. R. 5856. An act to repeal the require- 
ment for heads of departments and agencies 
to report to the Postmaster General the 
number of penalty envelopes and wrappers 
on hand at the close of each fiscal year; 

H. R. 5866. An act for the relief of Giovanni 
Lazarich; 

H. R. 5876. An act to amend the copyright 
law to permit, in certain classes of works, 
the deposit of photographs or other identify- 
ing reproductions in lieu of copies of pub- 
lished works; 

H. R. 6022. An act to provide for the reloca- 
tion of the Trenton Massacre Canyon Monu- 
ment presently located near Trenton, Nebr.; 

H. R. 6112. An act to authorize the con- 
struction of a sewage- disposal system to 
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serve the Yorktown area of the Colonial 
National Historical Park, Va., and for other 


* 


5 H. R. 6309. An act to authorize construc- 
tion of the Mississippi River-Gulf outlet; 

H. R. 6363. An act for the relief of Ed- 
ward Barnett; 

H. R. 6532. An act for the relief of John 
William Scholtes; 

H. R. 6617. An act for the relief of Boris 
Kowerda; 

H. R. 6619. An act for the relief of Etha 
Dora Johnson; 

H. R. 6772. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey certain feder- 
ally owned land under his jurisdiction to the 
school district No. 24 of Lake County, Oreg. 

H. R. 6904. An act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Booker T. Washington Na- 
tional Monument; 

H. R. 6961. An act to designate the lake 
created by Buford Dam in the State of 
Georgia as “Lake Sidney Lanier”; 

H. R. 7097. An act to provide for the re- 
conveyance of oil and gas and mineral inter- 
ests in a portion of the lands acquired for 
the Demopolis lock and dam project, to the 
former owners thereof, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 7927. An act to extend the time 
within which the State of Louisiana may 
make the initial payment on the purchase 
of certain property from the United States; 

H. R. 8607. An act to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of the Interior to convey to 
David Peters, or to his heirs or assigns, title 
to land held by the United States in trust 
for him; . 

H. J. Res. 194. Joint resolution to desig- 
nate the General Grant tree (known as the 
Nation’s Christmas Tree) in Kings Canyon 
National Park, California, as a national 
shrine; 

H. J. Res. 443. Joint resolution to increase 
the appropriation authorization for the 
Woodrow Wilson Centennial Celebration 
Commission; and 

H. J. Res. 517. Joint resolution changing 
the date for the counting of the electoral 
votes in 1957. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the 
following titles: 

H. R. 1005. An act for the relief of Alice 
Duckett; 

H. R. 1082. An act for the relief of Golda 
I. Stegner; 

H. R. 1495. An act for the relief of Joseph 
J. Porter; 

H. R. 2946. An act for the relief of Eugene 


H. R. 3998. An act to further amend the 
Military Personnel Claims Act of 1945; 

H. R. 4039. An act for the relief of Julian, 
Dolores, Jaime, Dennis, Roldan, and Julian, 
Jr., Lizardo; and 

H. R. 6268. An act to facilitate the con- 
struction of drainage works and other minor 
items on Federal reclamation and like 
projects. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H. R. 12. An act to amend the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949, as amended, with respect 
to price supports for basic commodities and 
milk; and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, and requests a con- 
ference with the House on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
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appoints Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. JOHNSTON of 
South Carolina, Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. AIKEN, 
and Mr. Youne to be the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills, joint resolu- 
tions, and a concurrent resolution of the 
following titles, in which the concur- 
rence of the House is requested: 


S. 572. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Delio A. Loo Murgas; 

S. 767. An act for the relief of Andrew 
Rosner; 

S. 850. An act for the relief of Konstan- 
tinos Zaferatos; 

S. 885. An act for the relief of Alice Eliza- 
beth Marjoribanks; 

S. 1111. An act for the relief of Eric A. 
Cummings; 

S. 1122. An act for the relief of Sarah 
Eleidermacher; 

S. 1146. An act to further amend section 
20 of the Trading With the Enemy Act, re- 
lating to fees of agents, attorneys, and rep- 
resentatives; 

S. 1240. An act for the relief of Imre de 
Cholnoky; 

S. 1347. An act for the relief of Jose Arri- 
aga-Marin; 

S. 1465. An act for the relief of Audrey 
Jean Younkers; 

S. 1528. An act to authorize enrolled mem- 
bers of the Three Affiliated Tribes of the Fort 
Berthold Reservation, N. Dak., to acquire 
trust interests in tribal lands of the reserva- 
tion, and for other purposes; 

S. 1533. An act for the relief of John Nich- 
olas Christodoulias; 

S. 1542. An act to authorize an allowance 
for civilian officers and employees of the 
Government who are notaries public; 

S. 1552. An act for the relief of Mikie 
Woodard; 

S. 1555. An act authorizing the restoration 
to tribal ownership of certain lands upon 
the Crow Indian Reservation, Mont., and for 
other purposes; 

S. 1560. An act for the relief of Dr. John 
Joon Sik Chung; 

S. 1619. An act for the relief of Giuseppe 
Ventura; 

S. 1664. An act for the relief of Balbina 
Borenstein; 

S. 1701. An act for the relief of Hildegard 
Silvonen; 

S. 1702. An act to amend section 1721, 
title 18, United States Code, relating to the 
sale or pledge of postage stamps; 

S. 1733. An act for the relief of Stanislaw 
Argasiniski; 

S. 1734. An act for the relief of Johann 
Antonius Tudhope and Walda Fedor Tud- 
hope; 

S. 1762. An act for the relief of Rudolf 
Fritz Liermann; 

S. 1814. An act for the relief of Teresa 
Lucia Cilli and Guiseppe Corrado Cilli; 

S. 1831. An act for the relief of Panteles 
Kerkos; 

S. 1846. An act for the relief of Dr. Howard 
Seeming Liang; Lai Yen Mark Liang, and 
Howard Seeming Liang, Jr.; 

S. 1871. An act to amend the act entitled 
An act to reimburse the Post Office Depart- 
ment for the transmission of official Gov- 
ernment-mail matter,” approved August 15, 
1953 (67 Stat. 614), and for other purposes; 

S. 1881. An act for the relief of Vittorio 
Ventimiglia; 

S. 1883. An act for the relief of Pietro Ro- 
dolfo Walter Stulin; 

S.1889. An act for the relief of Maria 
Guadalupe Shockley and her minor daugh- 
ter, Evangelina Vega Shockley; 

S. 1900. An act for the relief of Helen 
Agnes Blais (Junko Furakawa); 

S. 1929. An act for the relief of Regina M. 
Enight; 

S. 1939. An act for the relief of John Sha- 
lam and Claude Shalam; 
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S. 1950. An act for the relief of Dr. Fu- 
Chuan Chao (also known as Fuk Kun Chiu) 
and his wife, Chiu Lai Yuk (also known as 
Lai Yuk Chao); 

S. 1953. An act for the relief of Yvonne 
Mary Florescu (Sister John Baptist): 

S. 1970. An act for the relief of Kim Bok- 
soon; 

S. 1975. An act for the relief of Jenny An- 
toinette V. Ingrum; 

S. 1987. An act for the relief of Dr. Peter 
Chou-Yuen Tchen; 

S. 2012. An act for the relief of Chong 
You How (also known as Edward Charles 
Yee), his wife, Eng Lai Fong, and his child, 
Chong Yim Keung; 

S. 2035. An act for the relief of Nicholas 
Hernandez-Valencia; 

S. 2037. An act for the relief of Adele 
Knoff and her minor child, Hans Knoff; 

S. 2052. An act for the relief of Demetrios 
K. Georgaras; 

S. 2077. An act for the relief of Abdullah 
Ibrahim Hakim; 

S. 2103. An act for the relief of Anke 
Naber; 

S. 2104. An act for the relief of Charlotte 
Muhlefeldt; 

S. 2138. An act for the relief of Dorothy 
May Ackermann; 

S. 2143. An act for the relief of Manda 
Pauline Petricevic; 

S. 2151. An act to provide for the segre- 
gation of certain funds of the Fort Berthold 
Indians on the basis of a membership roll 
prepared for such purpose; 

S. 2155. An act for the relief of Jose Torres; 

S. 2156. An act for the relief of Thomas 
H. Ros; 

S. 2201. An act for the relief of Dr. Wel- 
Chi Liu; 

S. 2243. An act for the relief of Mary Boone 
Lacson; 

S. 2249. An act for the relief of Pil Nyi 
Kwak; 

S. 2264. An act for the relief of Yu Heng 
Gee; 

S. 2267. An act to direct the Secretary of 
the Interior to convey certain public lands 
in the State of Nevada to the city of Hen- 
derson, Nev.; 

S. 2284. An act for the relief of Domingo 
Lim (also known as Lim Eng Kok and Do- 
mingo Lim Chay Seng); 

S. 2289. An act for the relief of David 
Hayes; 

S. 2304. An act for the relief of Mary Par- 
lich Goldstein; 

S. 2327. An act for the relief of Takako 


S. 2345. An act for the relief of Lilu Yuen 
Chuang; 

S. 2349. An act for the relief of Miss Pilar 
A. Garcia; 

S. 2357. An act for the relief of Nenita San- 
tos and Elizabeth Santos; 

S. 2358. An act for the relief of Renate 
Karolina Horky; ~ 

S. 2371. An act for the relief of Charles 
Black, also known as Joseph Clark; 

S. 2381. An act for the relief of Dr. Mah- 
mood Sajjadi; 

S. 2399. An act for the relief of Hua-Tung 
Lee (Gordon Lee) and his wife, Chi-Wan 
Mow Lee (Jane Lee): 

S. 2414, An act for the relief of Lina Diaz; 

S. 2445. An act for the relief of Knar Car- 
men Ives; 

S. 2495. An act for the relief of Anna Ab- 
bene; 

S. 2570. An act for the relief of Maximilien 
Beauvois; 

S. 2590. An act for the relief of Paula Edith 
Reynolds; 

S. 2666. An act for the relief of Catherine 
Towes; 

S. 2686. An act for the relief of Giuseppa 
Boni; 

S. 2697. An act for the relief of Kimiko 
Yamada Clark; 

S. 2744. An act for the relief of Harold 
Manly Stewart; 
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S. 2755. An act to designate the reservoir 
above the Monticello Dam in California as 
Lake Berryessa; 

S. 2861. An act to authorize an increase of 
emergency relief highway funds from $10 
million to $30 million for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1956; 

S. 3237. An act to provide for continuance 
of live insurance coverage under the Federal 
Employees Group Life Insurance Act of 1954, 
as amended, in the case of employees receiv- 
ing benefits under the Federal Employees 
Compensation Act; 

S. 3315. An act to amend section 5 of the 
Civil Service Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, 
as amended; 

S. J. Res. 122. Joint resolution providing 
for the filling of a vacancy in the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, of 
the class other than Member of Congress; 

S. J. Res. 123. Joint resolution providing 
for the filling of a vacancy in the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, of 
the class other than Member of Congress; 

S. J. Res. 124. Joint resolution providing for 
the filing of a vacancy in the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, of 
the class other than Member of Congress; 
and 

S. Con. Res. 70. Concurrent resolution to 
extend greetings to the Sudan. 


AIRCRAFT CONTROL AND WARNING 
SYSTEM 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 3452) to 
amend the act of July 15, 1955, Public 
Law 161, 84th Congress—Sixty-ninth 
United States Statutes at Large, page 
324—by increasing the appropriation au- 
thorization for the Aircraft Control and 
Warning System. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act of July 15, 
1955, Public Law 161, 84th Congress (69 Stat. 
324), is hereby amended as follows: 

(1) With respect to various locations un- 
der the heading “Outside Continental United 
States” and subheading “Aircraft Control 
and Warning System” in settion 301 strike 
out “$98,552,000” and insert in place thereof 
“$170,552,000.”" 

(2) In clause (3) of section 502 thereof 
strike out the amounts “$458,563,000" and 
“$1,207,902,000" and insert in place thereof 
“$530,563,000" and ‘$1,279,902,000” respec- 
tively. . 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


UNWARRANTED CHARGE OF AT- 
TEMPTING TO INFLUENCE JUDI- 
CIAL DECISION 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
and to revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, on sev- 
eral occasions recently there has ap- 
peared in the public press an attack on 
me because of alleged bullying of a judge. 
It is unfortunate, indeed, that the Com- 
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mittee on Appropriations released testi- 
mony adduced before that committee in 
connection with an appropriation re- 
quest, before the circuit court handed 
down a decision in a case now before it 
for reconsideration. I assure you that 
in answering the question propounded 
by the distinguished chairman of that 
subcommittee I had no intention of at- 
tempting to influence the judgment of 
the court, and I am sure that everybody 
who knows me knows that I have never 
attempted either directly or indirectly to 
influence a decision of any court made 
against me. 

I think it is important in considering 
the accusation to call your attention to 
the fact that the man who made this un- 
founded charge, one of the directors of 
the ADA, one Edward D. Hollander, was 
a member of the Washington Book Shop, 
an organization cited by Attorneys Gen- 
eral Francis Biddle and Tom Clark as 
being a subversive and Communist-front 
organization and redesignated by the 
Attorney General pursuant to Executive 
Order 10450 in 1953 as a subversive and 
Communist organization. I am very 
proud of the fact that the attacks made 
upon me because of criticism leveled 
against a judge for a decision which was 
strained, to say the least, come from that 
source. Attacks of this sort are not 
leveled against me as an individual but 
as the chairman of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities. Recently I 
learned that a newspaperman was as- 
signed to the task of trying to “‘get me.” 
Several months ago a female newspaper- 
writer threatened that “wait until we get 
through with you.” All of this furnishes 
abundant proof of the wisdom of Con- 
gress in appropriating funds with which 
activities of subversives and their stooges 
can be watched. 


REFUGEE RELIEF ACT OF 1953 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, the Sec- 
retary of State, John Foster Dulles, ad- 
vised us on March 1, 1956, that an ap- 
praisal of the program of operations 
under the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as 
amended, indicates that about 50,000 
visas of the 209,000 nonquota visas al- 
located under that act would remain un- 
used at the termination date of the pro- 
gram which is December 31, 1956. 

I see no reason why the visas allocated 
by the Congress should remain unused, 
but, at the same time I do not see why 
we should extend the lifetime of a very 
expensive administration which is in 
charge of that program. 

I have today introduced a bill which 
would terminate that expensive opera- 
tion on the date fixed by the Congress 
but would permit the use of the entire 
allocation of visas to those people for 
whom the Congress intended to provide 
resettlement opportunities in the United 
States. 

The ethnic groups affected would be 
the Greeks, natives of the Netherlands, 
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Italians, German expellees and anti- 


“Communist Chinese, as well as war 


orphans of all nationalities. 

The Immigration and Nationality Act, 
often referred to as the Walter-McCar- 
ran Act, would be fully applicable. 

The escapees from Communist oppres- 
sion would benefit under one of the sec- 
tions of my bill which would restore the 
full use of annual quotas to natives of 
countries taken over by Soviet Russia, 
namely, the Baltic countries, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Hungary, and 
so forth, as well as to Greeks who have 
an extremely small immigration quota 
for their use—a quota amounting to only 
308 annually. 

There is one more feature of my bill 
which I believe will meet with the ap- 
proval of the Congress. In view of the 
progress made by medical science, we 
can now afford, without injuring our 
citizens, to admit in the name of en- 
lightened humanitarianism a relatively 
small number of people afflicted with 
tuberculosis and to place them in insti- 
tutions prepared to take care of them. 
Smaller countries like Sweden, Norway, 
Switzerland, and the Federal Republic 
of Germany have similarly contributed 
to helping the sick and homeless. I be- 
lieve the United States will do well to 


join in that humanitarian endeavor, un- 


der proper safeguards and controls 
which are provided for in my proposal. 
I have been reliably informed that chari- 
table groups have guaranteed to do all 
of the financing necessary in order to 
maintain these people until such time as 
a cure has been effected. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my intention to press 
vigorously for the enactment of this bill 
before the end of this session of Con- 
gress, 


POSTAL SERVICE 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, com- 
plaints from postal workers relative to 
working conditions and from people in 
my district relative to postal service have 
been more numerous in recent months 
than any time during my term of office. 

Recently I have received a number of 
complaints from postal workers about 
the difficulty in securing their annual 
leave. On checking into the matter, I 
find that the Post Office Department is 
attempting to operate without adequate 
funds. In testifying before the Senate 
Appropriations Committee on the post- 
office appropriation, Postmaster General 
Arthur E. Summerfield testified that they 
would have to come in and request a de- 
ficiency appropriation of $20 million to 
operate for the balance of the fiscal year. 
I have been informed that up to the 
present time they have not made such a 
request, but apparently are doing every- 
thing possible to save this amount by 
restricting the rights and privileges of 
employees, and by denying service to the 
public. 
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I am anxious to see the budget bal- 
anced, not for political reasons, but for 
the welfare of the American taxpayer, 
but I do not believe the postal employees 
should be imposed upon by being ex- 
pected to handle a staggering amount of 
work without proper assistance, nor do 
I believe that the American people should 
be denied their traditionally good postal 
service. 

The population in this country is grow- 
ing at a tremendous rate. On February 1 
the Census Bureau estimated the popu- 
lation at 166.9 million. Since February 1, 
according to a rough estimate kept by 
the Census Bureau, the population has 
increased beyond the 167 million mark. 

The Post Office Department has not 
had sufficient employees to keep pace 
with the growing volume of mail and 
with the rapidly expanding population. 
The decision as to whether or not a defi- 
ciency appropriation will be requested 
is being discussed at a budget level. 
Rightfully this problem is of such grave 
import that it should be taken up with 
the elected representatives of the people 
and I believe that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral is not living up to his proper re- 
sponsibility in failing to do so. 

I want to refer to the remarks made 
by my able colleague from Florida [Mr. 
MatTHEWs] on March 15 when he rose 
on the floor of the House of Representa- 
tives and reported that he was receiving 
daily complaints about the closing of 
many small post offices. We are experi- 
encing the same difficulty in my district. 
The Post Office Department has boasted 
that they have closed 3,000 of these little 
post offices at a saving of $4 million. 
This amount is infinitesimal. The 
fourth-class post office serves as more 
than a distributor of mail. It has a defi- 
nite social significance to rural America. 
It represents the local pride of the rural 
community in which it is situated, and 
I do hope that we can do something to 
stop this mad attempt to eliminate the 
fourth-class post offices from the Ameri- 
can scene. 


BILL DIGEST 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask for this time to direct the attention 
of the membership to the improvement 
by the Legislative Reference Service in 
producing and publishing the important 
Digest of Public General Bills. In May of 
1955, my colleague from the great State 
of Ohio [Mr. ScHenck] informed the 
House that the Bill Digest had lost its 
effectiveness as a legislative information 
publication, because it ran from 30 to 60 
days behind current dates. He pointed 
out that its importance was being com- 
pletely lost because requests for explana- 
tion of legislative proposals were gen- 
erally in connection with newly intro- 
duced bills. It, hence, served no useful 
purpose for analysis and breakdown of 
the measures in question. 
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I am pleased to report that action 
taken this year by the House Subcom- 
mittee on Printing, of which I am chair- 
man, has brought about a noticeable 
speed-up. of operation. Following con- 
versations between members of the sub- 
committee staff and the director and 
other officials of the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service, it was decided that a revised 
schedule of cumulative issues in Febru- 
ary, April, June, and the final copy would 
also be supplemented by bi-weekly issues. 

Although the new schedule is a big 
improvement over the publishing sched- 
ule of the last session, I wish to add that 
members of the Printing Subcommittee 
staff are working with Library of Con- 
gress officials to further shorten the pub- 
lishing schedule of the Bill Digest. 
Meetings have been held with these of- 
ficials and steps are being taken to ac- 
quire a suitable camera, utilizing roll 
film, for installation in the Library of 
Congress. This camera could then be 
advantageously used, not only to make 
the offset negatives which are required 
for the printing of the Bill Digest, but 
would also be used to make negatives of 
numerous other publications which are 
issued by the Library of Congress. 

If this proposal is put into effect, as I 
hope it will be, it is my understanding 
that we can expect a more timely sched- 
ule for the issuance of the Bill Digest 
which has been lacking for a long time. 


JANE FROMAN AND GYPSY 
MARKOFF 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I introduced a bill (H. R. 10053) to 
authorize payments to Jane Fro- 
man and to Gypsy Markoff, for partial 
compensation on account of personal 
injuries they suffered during World War 
II, as the result of the crash of a sea- 
plane in which they were passengers un- 
der Government orders, the destination 
of which was a military secret and un- 
known to them, as well as were all the 
details of their transportation, depar- 
ture, and so forth. 

Jane Froman at the time of the acci- 
dent was a performer of international 
prominence. Gypsy Markoff was like- 
wise a recognized entertainer, her pro- 
fession being that of accordion player. 
Both were performers of outstanding 
reputation who volunteered their serv- 
ices, and at the time of the crash they 
were on their way to entertain our Armed 
Forces in the European theater of war. 
The War Department made all transpor- 
tation arrangements for these perform- 
ers, and the usual insurance coverage ob- 
tainable by passengers in normal air 
transportation was not available to them 
because of the military secrecy surround- 
ing the flight. 

The entire country has sympathized 
with Jane Froman in her severe and 
painful bodily injuries. In the 10 years 
following the accident Miss Froman has 
undergone some 30 operations, She has 
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been in and out of hospitals since the 
accident. Miss Markoff suffered extreme 
injuries to her right shoulder and left 
hand, resulting in deformities of the 
hand with permanent limitation of mo- 
tion, and a number of other painful 
injuries. 

Miss Froman and Miss Markoff were 
precluded from obtaining proper relief 
by reason of the terms of the outmoded 
Warsaw Convention of 1929, an interna- 
tional treaty that regulates and limits 
the liability of air carriers engaged in 
international transportation. More- 
over, these claimants had no choice in 
the matter; they were engaged in a vol- 
untary, patriotic task, the arrangements 
of which, including transportation, were 
unknown to them and were beyond their 
control. 

In view of these circumstances, it is 
the duty of the Congress to take proper 
action to express to these individuals the 
gratitude that is in the hearts of our men 
and women. The amounts claimed rep- 
resent only their out-of-pocket expenses 
for hospitalization and medical expenses 
and their actual loss of earnings. No 
part of the sums claimed is compensa- 
tion for their pain and suffering. 

I urge early passage of this bill. 


AMENDMENT TO THE IMMIGRATION 
ACT OF IMPORTANCE TO CLERGY- 
MEN 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, until 
about 20 years ago we found that many 
clergymen and members of religious or- 
ders were coming to the United States 
to help meet the religious needs of our 
communities. Since World War II this 
situation has reversed itself, and now 
the entire world is drawing on our the- 
ological schools for its graduates. These 
men and women are being called upon to 
serve abroad, and some of them, while 
otherwise willing to do so, refuse for the 
reason that they are naturalized citi- 
zens and would lose their citizenship by 
accepting such employment abroad, 

In order to eliminate this hardship, 
yesterday I introduced a bill (H. R. 10039) 
to amend the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act to permit clergymen, members 
of religious orders, and representatives 
of bona fide religious organizations to 
perform their religious duties abroad, 
provided that such persons register each 
year at the appropriate Foreign Service 
Office. 

The second part of my bill would re- 
store citizenship status to those persons 
fulfilling religious assigments abroad 
at the time of the enactment of the Im- 
migration Act in 1952, who lost their 
citizenship right for that reason. Such 
persons would be restored to citizenship 
by taking the required oaths referred to 
5 310 (a) of the Immigration 
Act. 

I hope we can have early hearings on 
this S and bring about its early enact- 
ment. 


1956 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
time of trouble, a time of abundant talk 
on the subject of civil rights, with some 
of it violent, all of it earnest. The de- 
bate goes on between the men who would 
guarantee to all Americans the liberties 
that are theirs by right and the men who 
would not. There is also strife between 
those of us who want to secure these 
rights now and those who counsel pru- 
dence and caution, advising us to slow 
down and hold back in our efforts. The 
result is confusion and bitterness, and 
men who should be working shoulder to 
shoulder for the attainment of full civil 
rights for all Americans are divided over 
the means and the time. This is a tragic 
fact. 

These individuals who would have us 
move slowly and cautiously tell us that 
having taken one large step down the 
difficult path we are treading we should 
now stop and rest a bit. The Supreme 
Court decision, they say, stands as a 
declaration to the world and to our citi- 
zens of America’s basic faith in human 
equality and of her determination to 
achieve it for all her citizens. Now, 
these men of prudence say, give history 
a chance to work her ways. She and 
time will bring to flowering the seed 
planted by the Court, just as nature 
watches over the growth of the unborn 
child and brings it forth when it is ready 
for birth. But, we say, the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation is already a century 
old; the Declaration of Independence 
and the Bill of Rights almost twice that. 
And, the babe is still unborn. No, we 
have suffered the pains of labor too long 
and too vainly to put our trust solely in 
the ministrations of history. We have 
learned that she is almost always neu- 
tral in the conflicts of men and, unlike 
Mother Nature, does not preside over the 
evolution and growth of the life which 
flows beneath her gaze. Greater free- 
dom and equality will not automatically 
be ours tomorrow simply because it is 
tomorrow and not today. If we are to 
have the goal we seek we must work for 
it; fight for it. And we must do it now. 

Because I am so fully convinced that 
this is so, I introduced into the House 
in January of 1955 H. R. 702, a bill to 
protect the right of individuals to be 
free from discrimination or segregation 
by reason of race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin.” It is an omnibus bill, the 
provisions of which are designed to ob- 
tain now, immediately, all civil rights 
for all persons, and to guarantee to every 
lawful minority freedom from all forms 
of discrimination and segregation. As 
an omnibus bill, it proposes not only to 
remedy the evil of segregated education, 
so prominent in the public mind just 
now, but also those evils which permit 
lynch mobs to seize the law into their 
own hands and allow lawless-enforce- 
ment officials to close their eyes. The 
bill contains measures to outlaw lynch- 
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ing, poll taxes; segregation in housing, 
education, and interstate transportation; 
and discrimination in employment. It 
also guarantees to all men the right to a 
fair trial, to the exercise of the ballot, 
and to religious toleration. 

Furthermore the bill does not single 
out one section of the country for reme- 
dial action to the exclusion of others. 
The South has its segregated schools, 
and the North its segregated housing. 
Nor is only one race or one religion the 
beneficiary of its provisions. All regions, 
all peoples, all rights are covered by the 
actions it proposes. It is an omnibus 
bill, a bill for all. 


Freedom cannot be fragmentized.* 


The many aspects of civil rights are 
interrelated, and all are interwoven in 
the fabric of our American democracy. 
Integration in the schools is in part de- 
pendent upon integration in housing. 
Democracy is dependent upon both. 
Full protection from lynching is depend- 
ent upon police officers who impartially 
uphold the observance of the law, and 
where both are not present there is no 
liberty. My bill recognizes these facts 
and recognizes that where men are half- 
free freedom does not exist. When some 
of its citizens are exposed to some dis- 
criminatory practices, a nation is not 
free. This is a bill to give us total free- 
dom. 

To achieve this total freedom I have 
further provided for simultaneous ac- 
tion on all fronts of governmental au- 
thority; State and Federal, legislative 
and executive. The judiciary has al- 
ready discharged its function by ren- 
ering clear and indisputable the re- 
quirements of the Constitution with re- 
gard to civil rights. It will continue to 
play its role by applying the law to spe- 
cific cases as they are brought before it 
for review. Now machinery must be set 
up in the legislative and executive 
branches to insure a program that will 
attack the problem in all its many and 
varied aspects. 

To assist the Congress in its delibera- 
tions I have called for the creation of 
a Joint Congressional Committee on 
Civil Rights, which will conduct a con- 
tinuous survey of the situation to dis- 
cover and define the areas of trouble 
and to recommend legislation to meet 
the difficulties. The Congress has 
desperate need of such a committee, 
now more than ever before. It will pro- 
vide a center for the action of all who 
work toward the achievement of equal- 
ity for all men, and it will help put an 
end to the dissipation of our energies 
which springs from a lack of coordina- 
tion and which so often results in inef- 
fective action. Such a committee will 
also be a place where those who favor 
these measures and those who oppose 
them can discuss and thrash out their 
differences. While there is, these days, 
it seems to me, too much talk and far 
too little action, we must be careful not 
to totally disparage the value of talk. 


1 Philip Graham, publisher of the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald, in an ad- 
dress before the National Civil Liberties 
Clearing House, Report of the Proceedings 
of the Seventh Annual Congress, p. 6. 
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We will all be happier if ultimately men 
of goodwill can arrive at understanding. 

To insure the swift and complete en- 
forcement of the legislative measures, I 
have in H. R. 702 proposed the establish- 
ment of the post of Assistant Attorney 
General for Civil Rights in the Depart- 
ment of Justice. This post will elevate 
civil rights to the place of importance 
they should hold in the pattern of our 
law-enforcement policies. I have also 
proposed the creation of two Commis- 
sions. The first of these, a Commission 
on Fair Employment, is for the purpose 
of seeing that policies of nondiscrimina- 
tion are adhered to by all employers and 
labor organizations. This Commission 
is to be given full investigatory powers, 
and a refusal to acknowledge its author- 
ity shall be punishable by fine, imprison- 
ment, or both. The second such body is 
to be a Commission on Civil Rights, com- 
posed of five Presidential appointees, 
who are to make a continuing study of 
all State and Federal civil-rights policies. 
The Commission’s job will be to expose 
unlawful and discriminatory actions 
and to recommend corrective measures. 
There is today in Western Europe a 
human rights commission with the 
power to compel observance of basic 
civil liberties in six European countries. 
While I do not propose to give the Com- 
mission any sweeping police powers. I 
do think that the creation of an inde- 
pendent organ, designed to hear com- 
plaints of infraction, is needed to insure 
the effectiveness of all actions taken to 
eradicate this sore on the national body. 

There is not a moment to be lost. In 
1947 the President’s Committee on Civil 
Rights gave in its report three reasons 
why urgent action was necessary. They 
were moral, economic, and international 
and were as follows: 

1, The United States can no longer coun- 
tenance these burdens on its conscience, 
these inroads on its moral fiber. 

2. The United States can no longer afford 


this heavy drain upon its human wealth, its 
national competence. 

8. The United States is not so strong, the 
triumph of the democratic ideal is not so 
inevitable, that we can ignore what the world 
thinks of us and of our record. 


Nine years have passed, 9 years that 
have seen little or no action in the area 
of civil rights. If the reasons made ac- 
tion imperative then, what must be the 
situation now? The need for action is 
more compelling than ever. It is no 
longer only a moral obligation to give 
all our citizens full civil rights, but a 
political necessity if we are to survive in 
a hostile world. We must prove our 
worth to other nations; even more im- 
portant, we must consolidate our internal 
life to make sure we are strong enough 
to stand firm in the face of the external 
threat. This strength is one that can 
come only from moral fitness, and from 
a unity of soul and purpose that will be 
ours only with the full participation of 
all our citizens in all aspects of our na- 
tional life. If we are to preserve our 
heritage we must keep faith with it. 

Now, while so many people are con- 
cerned with civil rights, is the moment 
to move ahead, to awaken and reawaken 
in every American heart the meaning 
and implication of the democratic ideal. 
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For so long as any individual is deprived 
of his freedom to vote, his protection 
under the law, his dignity as a human 
being, so long as any or all of these things 
‘occur, all of us suffer. 

Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these my brethren, ye have done 
it unto Me. 


On the hearth of civil rights is forged 
the chain that unites and makes us 
strong. Let us not be misled or side- 
tracked, dismayed, or discouraged, or di- 
vided in our drive to attain the long- 
overdue fulfilment of the American 
dream. If this is a time of trouble, it 
is also a time of awareness, and because 
it is a time of awareness it is a time of 
unparalleled opportunity. The chal- 
lenge is before us; let us rise and meet it. 


COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ 
AFFAIRS SUBCOMMITTEE 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs may sit during general debate 
tomorrow afternoon. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


SCHOOL-MILK PROGRAM, BRUCEL- 
LOSIS ERADICATION, AND VETER- 
ANS’ HOSPITALS 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 1 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, in connection with the confer- 
ence report on the bill H. R. 8320, which 
will be coming before the House, I wish 
to state that the issue in that matter 
is very simple. The question is whether 
the House is going to take action to 
extend at this time the school-milk pro- 
gram which -expires on June 30, the 
brucellosis eradication program which 
expires on June 30, and whether we are 
going to act to extend the veterans’ hos- 
pitals and Armed Forces milk program. 
If we vote down the conference report, 
it will mean we do intend to extend 
those programs. If we adopt the con- 
ference report, it means those programs 
are not extended and we will, there- 
fore, be voting against their extension. 
Mr. Speaker, in yesterday’s RECORD at 
page 5105 I inserted a brief history and 
discussion of the problem involved in 
the matter of this conference report. I 
would call your attention particularly to 
the parliamentary situation. 

The bill in its present form contains 
Senate amendments extending the va- 
rious programs referred to. The confer- 
ence report eliminates the extensions. 

If we reject the conference report we 
will then be in the same situation we 
were in when the bill was returned to 
us from the Senate with the amend- 
ments and before the bill was sent to 
conference. A motion will then be in 
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order, and such a motion will be made, 
to recede and concur in the Senate 
amendments. In this way we will pro- 
vide the additional funds needed for the 
school milk and brucellosis programs for 
and also provide for a 
ion of these programs, 


SCHOOL-MILK PROGRAM 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 


for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. | 
The S . Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, with 
all deference to the gentleman who has 
just spoken, he did not accurately state 
the issue. What he has said might be 
the political issue, but it is not the real 
issue. A great deal of politics has been 
inserted in this measure by the gentle- 
man and others, which I think is very 
unfortunate. 

The only issue is whether or not the 
House will carry through on the objec- 
tive submitted to us in January, that 
is—are we going to extend through the 
remainder of this year the school-milk 
program? ‘That is the issue. That is 
all there is to it. There is an amount of 
$10 million involved. The House has al- 
ready authorized it. The only question 
is whether or not we are going to carry 
through on it. If the gentleman from 
Wisconsin does not want to do that, all 
he has to do tomorrow is to vote against 
the conference report and his vote will 
then be recorded as evidence of his un- 
willingness to extend the school-milk 
program through this fiscal year. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to state in answer to the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. ABERNETHY] that 
that is not the issue as far as the con- 
ference report is concerned. Neither 
the rejection nor adoption of the con- 
ference report tomorrow will have any 
effect upon the continuation of the 
school-milk program for the remaining 
portion of fiscal 1956. The question that 
is proposed to us in the conference re- 
port is purely a question of whether we 
adopt the Senate amendments or reject 
the Senate amendments. The confer- 
ence report recommends rejection of the 
Senate amendments, which provide for a 
2-year extension. There is no contro- 
versy over the issue of whether the pro- 
gram will be extended for the present 
fiscal year, whether the conference re- 
port is adopted or rejected. The ques- 
tion before us tomorrow is whether we 
will vote to extend this important pro- 
gram for the school children of America, 
16 million of them, and whether we will 


go forward with the brucellosis program 


for an additional 2 years. 
I hope the conference report will be 
rejected and that the House will accept 
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the Senate amendments and go forward 
with this important, worthwhile school- 
milk program, and also in the important 
brucellosis program which is being car- 
ried on in each of our States. In this 
way not only will the emergency funds 
be provided, but final action will be 
taken to assure continuation of these 
programs for the next 2 years. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the mat- 
ter that will be presented to the House 
by this conference report on H. R. 8320 
is simply this: Will you adopt the re- 
port and pass the bill as the House 
passed it, or will you now adopt amend- 
ments added to the bill in the other body, 
and which that body has now rejected. 
After this bill went to the other body, 
it added some amendments to the bill. 
Then the bill went to conference, and in 
conference the Senate conferees receded 
and the conference report without those 
amendments went back to the other 
body which has already rejected its own 
amendments by adopting the conference 
report. Now the report come to us. You 
have a choice, when this comes before 
you, to pass the bill precisely as you 
passed it originally, and precisely in the 
form in which the other body now agrees 
to it or you can try to enact into law 
what that body has rejected. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. Yes, I yield, if I have 
time. 

Mr. LAIRD. I think the position is 
not correctly stated by the gentleman 
from New York. H. R. 8320 is before the 
House with the Senate amendments at- 
tached. If the House rejects the confer- 
ence report and accepts the Senate 
amendments, the bill (H. R. 8320) will go 
immediately to the White House and 
ean be signed into law, and the 2-year 
extension will be reality. 

Mr. MULTER. That is not the par- 
liamentary situation as I understand it. 

Mr. LAIRD. I understand the par- 
liamentary situation is exactly as stated 
by me. 

Mr. MULTER. The other body has 
adopted the conference report and it 
now comes to us. We now can send the 
bill to the White House, precisely as it 
was when it passed the House originally. 
All you were asked to do originally was 
to give this authority for emergency use 
of $10 million for the school milk pro- 
gram, so it can go on for the balance of 
this fiscal year. All the other things you 
now seek to inject into this bill are ex- 
traneous to it. They belong in the agri- 
cultural bill and should be handled there 
and not here on this conference report. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. This is 
the day for the call of the Private Cal- 
endar. The Clerk will call the first bill 
on the Calendar. 
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EDWARD F. O'HARE 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. 
Res. 380) for the relief of Edward F. 
O' Hare. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, That the bill (H. R. 8572) en- 
titled “A bill for the relief of Edward F. 
O’Hare,” together with all accompanying 
papers, is hereby referred to the United 
States Court of Claims pursuant to sections 
1492 and 2509 of title 28, United States 
Code; and said court shall proceed expedi- 
tiously with the same in accordance with 
the provisions of said sections and report to 
the House, at the earliest practicable date, 
giving such findings of fact and conclusions 
thereon as shall be sufficient to inform the 
Congress of the nature and character of the 
demand, as a claim legal or equitable, against 
the United States, and the amount, if any, 
legally or equitably due from the United 
States to the claimant. 


The resolution was agreed to; and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. i 


CHAIM GRADE AND INNA HEKKER 
GRADE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6955) 
for the relief of Chaim Grade and Inna 
Hekker Grade. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Chaim Grade and Inna Hekker Grade shall 
be held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence on September 14, 1948, upon pay- 
ment of the required visa fees. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 
Page 1, line 4, after the word “act”, strike 
out Chaim Grade and.” 

On page 1, line 6, after the figure 1948“, 
strike out “upon payment of the required 
visa fees.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Inna Hekker 
Grade.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


FACILITATING ADMISSION OF 
CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. J. 
Res. 555) to facilitate the admission into 
the United States of certain aliens. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That, in the administration 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Tokiyo Nakajima, the fiance of Richard L. 
Brinkley, a citizen of the United States, and 
her child, shall be eligible for visas as non- 
immigrant temporary visitors for a period of 
3 months: Provided, That the administrative 
authorities find that the said Tokiyo Naka- 
jima is coming to the United States with a 
bona fide intention of being married to the 
said Richard L. Brinkley and that they are 
found otherwise admissible under the im- 
migration laws. In the event the marriage 
between the above-named persons does not 
oceur within 3 months after the entry of 
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the said Tokiyo Nakajima and her child, they 
shail be required to depart from the United 
States and upon failure to do so shall be 
deported in accordance with the provisions 
of sections 242 and 243 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. In the event that the 
marriage between the above-named persons 
shall occur within 3 months after the entry 
of the said Tokiyo Nakajima and her child, 
the Attorney General is authorized and di- 
rected to record the lawful admission for 
permanent residence of the said Tokiyo 
Nakajima and her child as the date of the 
payment by them of the required visa fee. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of sections 101 (a) 
(27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor children, Marko 
Radic and Irene Radic, shall be held and con- 
sidered to be the natural-born alien children 
of Mr. and Mrs. Marko A. Radic, citizens of 
the United States. 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of section 101 (a) 
(27) (B) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Stephen Moe Jung shall be held and 
considered to be a returning resident alien. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


At the end of the joint resolution, add 
two new sections, as follows: 

“Src.4. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, the minor children, 
Kate FPiorovie and Pave Fiorovic, shall be 
held and considered to be the natural-born 
alien children of Mrs. Helen Kovacevich, a 
citizen of the United States. 

“Sec.5. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, the minor child, Toyoji 
(Suzuki) Whipple, shall be held and consid- 
ered to be the natural-born alien child of 
Sgt. Jack Whipple, a citizen of the United 
States.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The resolution was ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 963) for 
the relief of Mr. and Mrs. Andrej 
(Avram) Gottlieb. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Mr. 
and Mrs. Andrej (Avram) Gottlieb, shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
of this Act, upon payment of the required 
visa fees. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such aliens as provided for in 
this act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
the proper quota-control officer to deduct 
the required numbers from the appropriate 
quota or quotas for the first year that such 
quota or quotas are available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “That, 
for the purposes of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Andrej (Avram) Gottlieb, 
Jenny Gottleib (nee Binder), Toy Lin Chen, 
Nouritza Terzian, Maria Ioannou Karvelis, 
Martha Karvelis, Boeleta Karvelis, and Eu- 
terpi Karvelis, shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residenee as of the date 
of the enactment of this aet, upon payment 
of the r visa fees. Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to each alien as pro- 
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vided for in this act, if such alien was classi- 
fiable as a quota immigrant at the time of the 
enactment of this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control officer 
to reduce by one the quota for the quota area 
to which the alien is chargeable for the first 
year that such quota is available.” 


oe committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of certain aliens.” 
“a motion to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 


PIETRO MEDURI 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 760) for 
the relief of Pietro Meduri. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the tion and Nationality Act, 
Pietro Meduri shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this aet, upon pay- 
ment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


CONVEYANCE OF LAND IN MADISON 
COUNTY, KY., TO PIONEER NA- 
TIONAL MONUMENT ASSOCIATION 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1992) to 
provide for the conveyance of a certain 
tract of land in Madison County, Ky., 
to the Pioneer National Monument As- 
sociation. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Administrator 
of General Services is authorized and di- 
rected to convey, without consideration, to 
the Pioneer National Monument Association, 
for designation and use, including disposi- 
tion to a public agency if deemed appropri- 
ate, as a part of an historic site or monu- 
ment, all right, title, and interest of the 
United States, except as retained in this 
act, in and to the following described tract 
of land consisting of 7%o acres, more or less, 
situated in Madison County, Ky., on the left 
bank of the Kentucky River and being a part 
of United States Lock and Dam No. 10 Res- 
ervation: 

at the end of a stone wall, said 
end of stone wall being south 20 degrees 19 
minutes east 360 feet from the most westerly 
corner of Lock and Dam No. 10 Reserva- 
tion and east of the Old County Road; 
thence severing said reservation and parallel 
to the north boundary north 85 degrees 
00 minutes east 800 feet, more or less, to a 
point, said point being on the west bound- 
ary line of a 10.53 acre tract formerly owned 
by Thomas H. Stevens; thence with the old 
boundary line south 14 degrees 25 minutes 
east 562 feet, more or less, to a stone; thence 
south 82 degrees 09 minutes west 144 feet 
to a point; thence north 78 degrees 57 
minutes west 104.42 feet to a point; thence 
with an old stone wall north 69 degrees 45 
minutes west 610 feet, more or less, to an 
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angle in the stone wall; thence along said 
stone wall northwesterly 300 feet, more or 
less, to the point of beginning. 

Sec. 2. The deed effecting the conveyance 
authorized by the first section of this act 
shall— 

(a) reserve to the United States rights of 
ingress and egress over the road presently 
existing on the southern boundary of the 
above described tract of land; 

(b) reserve to the United States a per- 
petual easement for maintenance of a water 
pipeline on such tract of land; 

(c) provide that such tract of land shall 
be reserved or used for the purpose for which 
it is conveyed for a period of not less than 
25 years, and that in the event said property 
ceases to remain available or be utilized for 
such purposes during such period, as may 
be determined by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, all or any portion thereof, in its then 
existing condition, shall revert to the United 
States; and 

(d) provide that during any state of war 
or national emergency and for 6 months 
thereafter, if the Secretary of Defense de- 
termines that such tract of land is useful 
or necessary for national defense purposes, 
the United States may, without payment 
therefor, reenter such tract of land and use 
all or part of it (including improvements 
thereon), but upon the termination of such 
use such tract of land shall revert to the 
Pioneer National Monument Association or 
its successor in title, as the case may be. 

Sec. 3. In addition to the exceptions, con- 
ditions, and reservations provided for in 
section 2 of this act, the Administrator of 
General Services shall impose such other 
exemptions, conditions, and reservations as 
he determines to be necessary or desirable 
to safeguard the interests of the United 
States and to insure that such tract of land 
will be used for the purpose for which it 
is conveyed. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


WAIVERS FOR CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. J. 
Res. 553) waiving certain subsections of 
section 212 (a) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act in behalf of certain 
aliens. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That, notwithstanding the 
provision of section 212 (a) (1) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, Alexander 
A. Niflodoff may be admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if he is 
found to be otherwise admissible under 
the provisions of that act: Provided, That 
a suitable and proper bond or undertaking, 
approved by the Attorney General, be de- 
posited as prescribed by section 213 of the 
said act. 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding the provision of 
section 212 (a) (3) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Kieran Patrick Kenny may 
be admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence if he is found to be otherwise 
admissible under the provisions of that act: 
Provided, That a suitable and proper bond 
or undertaking, approved by the Attorney 
General, be deposited as prescribed by sec- 
tion 213 of the said act. 

Sxc. 3. Notwithstanding the provision of 
section 212 (a) (19) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Mrs. Emma Green may be 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence if she is found to be otherwise 
admissible under the provisions of that act: 
Provided, That this exemption shall apply 
only to a ground for exclusion of which the 
Department of State or the Department of 
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Justice had knowledge prior to the enact- 
ment of this act. 

Sec. 4. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 212 (a) (9), (12), and (19) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Mrs. En- 
riqueta Velarde de Boyce may be admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
if she is found to be otherwise admissible 
under the provisions of that act: Provided, 
That these exemptions shall apply only to 
grounds for exclusion of which the Depart- 
ment of State or the Department of Justice 
had knowledge prior to the enactment of 
this act. 

Sec. 5. Notwithstanding the provision of 
section 212 (a) (9) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Mrs. Elizabeth G. B. Hohn 
may be admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence if she is found to be 
otherwise admissible under the provisions of 
that act: Provided, That this exemption shall 
apply only to a ground for exclusion of 
which the Department of State or the De- 
partment of Justice had knowledge prior to 
the enactment of this act. 

Sec. 6. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 212 (a) (9) and (19) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, Mrs. Gertrud 
Auguste French may be admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence if 
she is found to be otherwise admissible under 
the provisions of that act: Provided, That 
these exemptions shall apply only to grounds 
of exclusion of which the Department of 
State or the Department of Justice had 
knowledge prior to the enactment of this act. 


The resolution was ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. J. 
Res. 565) for the relief of certain aliens. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That, for the purposes of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act Maria 
Luisa Gallegos, Aavo Lohuaru, Peter Berth, 
Ming Yu Chen, Michele Constantino Pastore, 
Oswald E. Kohlruss, Antonie Kohlruss, Eve- 
Iyn Hedy Kohlruss, and Paul Max Julius 
Schweitzer, shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this Act, upon payment 
of the required visa fees. Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to each alien as pro- 
vided for in this act, if such alien was 
classifiable as a quota immigrant at the 
time of the enactment of this act, the Sec- 
retary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to reduce by one the 
quota for the quota area to which the alien 
is chargeable for the first year that such 
quota is available. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, Ulf Krabbe shall 
be held and considered to have been law- 
fully admitted to the United Stater for 
permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this act, upon payment of 
the required visa fee, under such condi- 
tions and controls which the Attorney Gen- 
eral, after consultation with the Surgeon 
General of the United States Public Health 
Service, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, may deem necessary to impose: 
Provided, That a suitable and proper bond or 
undertaking, approved by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, be deposited as prescribed by section 
213 of the said act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 5, after “Michele”, strike out 
“Constantino” and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “Costantino.” 


March 20 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The resolution was ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table, 


GENERAL HOWARD AND GENERAL 
PARTRIDGE 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill (S. 1271, 
Private Calendar No. 890) to authorize 
the appointment in a civilian position in 
the Department of Justice of Brig. 
Gen. Edwin B. Howard, United States 
Army, retired, and for other purposes, 
and the bill (S. 1272, Private Calendar 
No. 891) to authorize the appointment in 
@ civilian position in the Department of 
Justice of Maj. Gen. Frank H. Partridge, 
United States Army, retired, and for 
other purposes, may be passed over with- 
out prejudice, due to the fact that rules 
have been granted on these bills and will 
be called up tomorrow morning. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, in addi- 
tion to presenting Mr. MoLLonan’s views 
today, I wish to record my opposition to 
the appointments of Maj. Gen. Frank 
H. Partridge and Brig. Gen. Edwin B. 
Howard to civilian positions in the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service. 

I believe the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service is essentially a civil- 
ian function, one calling for humane ad- 
ministration by persons trained in the 
particular service or in similar civilian 
positions. I believe it should remain a 
civilian function, administered by civil- 
ians. 

Already we have a general in the first 
echelon of the Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service. Already we have a gen- 
eral in the second echelon. Now it is 
proposed that we put two generals in 
the third echelon. It seems to me that 
civilians should show up in here some- 
where. 

May I make it clear that I am not ob- 
jecting to these men on a personal basis. 
I simply believe that this instance is one 
in which the wisdom of an earlier Con- 
gress is demonstrated. I speak of the 
Congress which enacted the law barring 
retired officers, except those with com- 
bat-connected disability, from Federal 
civilian employment paying $2,500 or 
more per year, 

Despite this, we have many generals 
and admirals in civilian government po- 
sitions right now. I question whether 
many more are needed at this time. A 
list I have today shows 38 generals and 
admirals now in the Federal Govern- 
ment. The list was compiled from de- 
partmental listings in the Congressional 
Directory for 1955. It does not include 
generals holding positions in the selec- 
tive service, and the Departments of the 
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Army, Navy, and Air Force below the 
Secretary, Under Secretary, or Assistant 
Secretary level. Other source material 
includes Who’s Who in America, a De- 
cember 3, 1955, report of the Library of 
Congress, newspaper articles, and Naval 
and Military Academy registers. 
This is the list: 


Eisenhower, Dwight D.: General of the 
Army (U. S. Army, retired), President of the 
United States. 

Vogel, Herbert D.: Brigadier general (U. S. 
Army, retired), Chairman, Board of Directors, 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Smith, Walter Bedell: General (U. S. Army, 
retired), Commissioner, National Security 
Training Commission, formerly Under Secre- 
tary of State. 

Kinkaid, Thomas C.: Admiral (U. S. Navy, 
retired), Commissioner, National Security 
Training Commission; Commissioner, Ameri- 
can Battle Monuments Commission. 

Adler, Julius Ochs: Major general (U. S. 
Army Reserve, retired), Chairman, National 
Security Training Commission. 

Delany, Walter S.; Admiral (U. S. Navy, 
retired), Deputy Director for the Mutual De- 
fense Assistance Control, FOA, 

Riley, William E.: Lieutenant general (U. S. 
Marine Corps, retired), Deputy Director for 
Management, FOA. 

Edgerton, Glen E.: Major general (U. S. 
Army, retired), President and Chairman, 
Export-Import Bank of Washington, now 
retiring. 

Seybold, John States: Brigadier general 
(U. S. Army, retired), appointed Governor of 
the Panama Canal Zone, 1952. 

Nichols, Kenneth D.: Major general (U. S. 
Army, retired), General Manager of Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

Milton, Hugh M., II: Brigadier general 
(U. S. Army, retired), Assistant Secretary to 
the Army (Manpower and Reserve Forces). 
He has been in the Department of the Army 
since 1951. 

Loper, Herbert B.: Brigadier General (U. S. 
Army, retired), Assistant to the Secretary of 
Defense (Atomic Energy). 

Berry, Frank B.: Brigadier general (U. S. 
Army, retired, medical career), Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense (Health and Medical). 

McNeil, W. J.: Rear admiral (U. S. Navy, 
retired), Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Comptroller) in the Department of Defense 
since 1947. 

Erskine, G. B.: General (U. S. Marine 
Corps, retired), Director of Special Opera- 
tions, Department of Defense. 

Babcock, C. Stanton: Brigadier general 
(U. S. Army, retired), counselor to United 
States Mission to the United Nations. 

Craig, Howard A.: Lieutenant general 
(U. S. Air Force, retired), Chairman, Inter- 
American Defense Board. 

Willard S. Paul: Lieutenant general (U. S. 
Army, retired), Assistant to the Director 
of Defense Mobilization for Plans and Readi- 
ness. 

Cabell, C. P.: Lieutenant general (U. S. 
Air Force, retired), Deputy Director of CIA. 

Persons, Wilton B.: Major general (U. S. 
Army, retired), Deputy Assistant to the 
President. 

Strauss, Lewis L.: Rear admiral (U.S. Navy, 
retired), Chairman, Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. 

Cutler, Robert: Brigadier general (U. S. 
Army, retired), Special Assistant to the 
President for Security Affairs. 

Swing, Joseph M.: Lieutenant general 
(U. S. Army, retired), Chairman, United 
States Commission of Immigration and Nat- 
uralization. 

Ageton, A.: Rear admiral (U. S. Navy, re- 
tired), Ambassador to Paraguay. 

Byroade, Henry A.: Brigadier general 
(U. S. Army, retired), Ambassador to Egypt. 

Clark, Mark: General (U. S. Army, retired), 
headed Hoover Commission Study of Intelli- 
gence Agencies, 
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Spruance, Raymond A.: Admiral (U. S. 
Navy, retired), Ambassador to the Philip- 
pines. 

Boone, Joel T.: Vice admiral (U. S. Navy, 
retired) (Marine Corps), Chief, Medical Di- 
rector, Veterans’ Administration. 

Cook, Everett R.: Brigadier (U. S. 
Air Force Reserve, retired), member, Rub- 
ber Producing Facilities Disposal Commis- 
sion. 

Davis, Benjamin O.: Brigadier general 
(U. S. Army, retired), Commissioner, Ameri- 
can Battle Monuments Commission. 

Doolittle, James H.: Lieutenant general 
(U. S. Air Force Reserve, retired), member, 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. 

Marshall, George C.: General of the Army 
(U. S. Army, retired), Chairman, American 
Battle Monuments Commission. 

McNeil, E. C.: Brigadier general (U. S. 
Army, retired), Special Assistant to the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Army (Manpower and 
Reserve Forces). 

Mudge, Verne D.: Major general (U. S. 
Army, retired), professional staff, Senate 
Committee on Armed Services. 

North, Thomas: Brigadier general (U. S. 
Army, retired), Secretary, American Battle 
Monuments Commisison. 

Paul, W. S.: Lieutenant general (U. S. 
Army, retired), Assistant to the Director for 
Non-Military Defense, Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization. 

Spaatz, Carl: General (U. S. Air Force, re- 
tired), Commissioner, American Battle Mon- 
uments Commission, 

Vandegrift, Alexander A.: General (U. 8. 
Marine Corps, retired), Commissioner, Amer- 
ican Battle Monuments Commission. 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. MOLLOHAN] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOLLOHAN. Mr. Speaker, my 
many colleagues who are members of the 
legal profession will appreciate that one 
who seeks equitable relief must do so 
with clean hands, 

In a very real sense, these bills to 
exempt two retired generals from the 
statutory dual position prohibition, are 
for equitable relief. If the basic legal 
proposition which I have cited has any 
validity, it should be invoked to bar pas- 
sage of this legislation. 

One of these bills—for General Part- 
ridge—was originally introduced in the 
83d Congress. During the 84th Con- 
gress, and the two bills now under con- 
sideration, were introduced, and in June, 
1955, appeared on the consent calendar, 
at which time they were objected to. 
On August 1, these bills again appeared 
on the consent calendar and were, at 
that time, recommitted. The bills were 
again reported from the Armed Services 
Committee on February 8, but on Febru- 
ary 29—only 3 weeks ago—the Rules 
Committee refused a rule on the bills. 
On March 9, according to an Associated 
Press wire report, the President per- 
sonally intervened and requested the 
minority leader to influence action on 
the bills. Thereupon, on March 8, a 
hastily convened Rules Committee over- 
ruled its action of February 29, result- 
ing in our consideration of this legisla- 
tion at this moment. 

In view of repeated congressional re- 
jection of this legislation, the question 
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naturally suggests itself: What is the 
compelling reason for the persistence of 
the administration, first through the At- 
torney General, then by the Commis- 
sioner of Immigration, and now by the 
President himself, to secure their pas- 
sage? I am sure that history will offer 
few precedents of personal intervention 
by the Chief Executive to press for the 
appointment of secondary officials in a 
Government agency. What is so unique 
about the qualifications of these two gen- 
erals that makes their appointment as 
Assistant Commissioners of Immigration 
and Naturalization so vital? What is 
the reason that the executive branch is 
lavishing all of its attention on two ob- 
scure retired generals, who, by no stretch 
of the imagination, are in such dire eco- 
nomic straits as to be in urgent need of 
employment? 

I have received no answers to any of 
these questions. If the Chief Executive 
had centered as much attention on the 
problems of surplus-labor areas or fall- 
ing farm prices, or to our lagging guided 
missile program, I am sure that it would 
have far more effectively promoted the 
general welfare and our national defense. 

In my capacity as chairman of the 
Legal and Monetary Affairs Subcommit- 
tee of the Government Operations Com- 
mittee, I have had more than just casual 
familiarity with the situation involving 
these two retired generals. 

As I indicated previously, the bills 
would exempt them from the prohibition 
against holding two Government posi- 
tions. The first evasion of this statutory 
prohibition came in 1954 when they were 
hired by the Immigration Service as con- 
sultants. I use the term “evasion,” for, 
although consultants are prohibited 
from acting in anything but an advisory 
capacity, under General Swing, these 
two generals served in regular executive 
capacities. This was established by an 
audit of their duties performed, at my 
request, by the Civil Service Commission. 
Chairman Young advised me that these 
generals were, in fact, acting beyond 
their advisory capacity and that: 

It is clearly evident that operating respon- 
sibilities, normally assigned to regular ex- 
ecutive positions within the organization, 
constituted a significant portion of the total 
responsibilities assigned in each case. 


In addition, the Comptroller General 
found that as so-called consultants, 
these generals were being paid at a rate 
in excess of that permitted by law— 
Public Law 600, title 5, United States 
Code, chapter 55a. 

Let me point out that the two posi- 
tions which these generals would occupy 
have now been vacant for almost a year 
and a half. During about half that time, 
while Federal laws were being flouted, as 
I have indicated, Generals Partridge and 
Howard were presumably performing 
the duties of these positions, although 
nominally consultants. 

If these bills are passed, the Immigra- 
tion Service will become a home for re- 
tired generals who will then occupy 3 
of the top 5 positions of the Service. 

General Swing, the Commissioner of 
Immigration and Naturalization, has 
stated that he is unable to find any re- 
placements capable of filling these posi- 
tions. Think of it—a civilian agency of 
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our immigration laws, and General 
Swing cannot find any qualified civilians 
within or outside of Government to as- 
sist in the administration of his agency. 
This is sheer nonsense. 

However, it does shed light on how the 
present Commissioner thinks and oper- 
ates. We are not discussing an infan- 
try division. We are talking about the 
Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice, long established and traditionally 
civilian. But General Swing apparently 
has some perverse notions concerning 
the mission of his agency. 

In hearings before my subcommittee, 
although admitting that immigration 
during wartime would be nil, General 
Swing stated that “the land borders of 
this country are my responsibility” and 
particularly so in time of war. I have 
not been advised that the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service has been 
made an adjunct of the Armed Forces— 
or for that matter, that the friendly 
nations of our borders, Canada and 
Mexico, are ever likely to plan an attack. 

Another curious military development 
in the service is plan A signed by Gen- 
eral Partridge as Special Assistant to the 
Commissioner, a title customarily re- 
served for operating and not advisory 
personnel. Plan A, I am told, calls for 
the recruitment of some 8,000 volunteer 
patrol inspectors, the purchase of jeeps, 
airplanes, trucks, arms, setting up of 
demolition squads to blow up bridges 
and roads leading into the country from 
Canada, and contemplates persuasion 
to participate in the plan of the State 
highway patrols and National Guard. 
How many armies are we supporting? 
It never has been the function of the 
Immigration Service to act as an auxil- 
iary of our Armed Forces. 

My attempts to obtain more informa- 
tion about plan A have met with the 
customary rebuff—by the convenient 
iron curtain which the present adminis- 
tration has lowered between Congress 
and the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment—that this is classified infor- 
mation. 

The militarizing of the Immigration 
Service suggests a most fundamental 
problem. It may be an indication that 
by administrative fiat, and without con- 
gressional authority, the functions of 
the Immigration Service are being di- 
verted from the purposes intended and 
specified by Congress. If such is the 
case, Congress is entitled to know about 
it, and, to date, General Swing has re- 
fused to so inform the members of my 
subcommittee. If it is not the case, then 
the military talents of two retired gen- 
erals are of no special value to the Im- 
migration Service. 

While responsibility for the execution 
of the immigration and naturalization 
laws may entail some tasks which re- 
semble police duties, by no stretch of 
the imagination do they encompass mil- 
itary duties. And while I do not for 
one moment wish to deprecate men who 
have dedicated their lives to the mili- 
tary service, I say to my colleagues that 
the last place in the world for retired 
military officers is the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service. 
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On four different occasions the House 
has rejected this legislation. To enact 
these bills would condone the evasion 
and flouting of Federal laws by the 
Service. 

I think we should remind the Presi- 
dent that in this democracy, although 
retired generals may be of real value to 
companies engaged in Government pro- 
curement, they have no place in the 
Immigration Service. 

I ask your support in my opposition 
to these bills. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. J. 
Res. 554) for the relief of certain aliens. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That, for the purposes of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Marie 
Jeanne Lapierre O'Donnell and Maisie K. 
Bartholomew (nee Fisher) shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon the payment of the required visa fees, 
under such conditions and controls which 
the Attorney General, after consultation with 
the Surgeon General of the United States 
Public Health Service, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, may deem necessary 
to impose: Provided, That suitable and prop- 
er bonds or undertakings, approved by the 
Attorney General, be deposited as prescribed 
by section 213 of the said act. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, Constancio 
Loyola Abracia shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon pay- 
ment of the required visa fee: Provided, 
That a suitable and proper bond or under- 
taking, approved by the Attorney General, 
be deposited as prescribed by section 213 of 
that act. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such alien as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, Federico Cano-Va- 
lera, Angela De Silva De Valera, Jose Federico 
Valera, Ricardo Valera, Bernardo Regino, 
Imre de Cholnoky, Abdul Haleem, Magdalena 
F. Bristol, Sister Jules M. Bernadette, Kan- 
Nien Chen, Lihwa T. Chen, and Nancy Chen 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this act, upon payment of the 
required visa fees. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to each alien as pro- 
vided for in this act, if such alien was classi- 
fiable as a quota immigrant at the time of the 
enactment of this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control offi- 
cer to reduce by one the quota for the quota 
area to which the alien is chargeable for the 
first year that such quota is available. 

Sec. 4. For the purposes of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, Maurice Ghnassia, 
Hilda Anna Stegedirk, and Roswitha Hewerer, 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this act, upon payment of the 
required visa fees. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


On page 2, line 9, after the words “visa 
fee,” strike out the colon and insert the 
following: “, under such conditions and con- 
trols which the Attorney General, after con- 
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sultation with the Surgeon General of the 
United States Public Health Service, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, may 
deem necessary to impose. 

On page 2, line 21, after the title “Sister”, 
strike out Jules M.“ and substitute in lieu 
thereof the name “Jewel.” 

On page 2, line 21, after the name “Kan- 
Nien Chen,“, strike out “Lihwa” and substi- 
tute in lieu thereof the name “Li-Hwa.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
further committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WALTER: Page 2, 


line 24, strike out the name “Imre de 
Cholnoky.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution was ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


WAIVING PROVISIONS IN BEHALF 
OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. J. 
Res.566) to waive certain provisions of 
section 212 (a) of the Immigration and 
siete nual Act in behalf of certain 

ens. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That, notwithstanding the 
provision of section 212 (a) (9) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, Mrs. Emmy 
Rothe Hirsch and Mrs. Betty W. Webster may 
be admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence if they are found to be other- 
wise admissible under the provisions of that 
act. 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding the provision of 
section 212 (a) (19) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Armando Alfaro-Arciniega 
may be admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence if he is found to be 
otherwise admissible under the provisions of 
that act. 

Sec. 3. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 212 (a) (9) and (19) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, Elvira Villasenor 
Din may be admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence if she is found to 
be otherwise admissible under the provisions 
of that act. 

Sec. 4. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 212 (a) (9) and (28) (C) (iv) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, Ger- 
trud Koch may be admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if she is 
found to be otherwise admissible under the 
provisions of that act. 

Sec. 5. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 212 (a) (9), (17), and (19) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Juan Nes- 
tor Vinbela-Medina may be admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence if he 
is found to be otherwise admissible under 
the provisions of that act. 

Sec. 6. The exemptions provided for in this 
act shall apply only to grounds for exclusion 
of which the Department of State or the De- 
partment of Justice had knowledge prior to 
the enactment of this act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


On page 1, line 8, strike out the word pro- 
vision” and substitute in lieu thereof the 
word “provisions.” 

On page 1, line 9, after “(a)”, insert 
“(17) and.” 

On page 2, beginning on line 8, after 
“Seo. 4.”, strike out the remainder of line 8, 
and all of lines 9, 10, 11, and 12, and insert 
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in lieu thereof the following: “In the ad- 
ministration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Gertrud Koch, the flance of 
Frank J. Kleczewski, a citizen of the United 
States, shall be eligible for a visa as a non- 
immigrant temporary visitor for a period of 
three months: Provided, That the admin- 
istrative authorities find that the said 
Gertrud Koch is coming to the United States 
with a bona fide intention of being married 
to the said Frank J. Kleczewski and that she 
is found otherwise admissible under the 
immigration laws other than the provisions 
of section 212 (a) (9) and (28) (C) (iv) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act. In 
the event the marriage between the above- 
named persons does not occur within three 
months after the entry of the said Gertrud 
Koch, she shall be required to depart from 
the United States and upon failure to do so 
shall be de in accordance with the 
provisions of sections 242 and 243 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. In the 
event the marriage between the above- 
named persons shall occur within 3 months 
after the entry of the said Gertrud Koch, 
the Attorney General is authorized and di- 
rected to record the lawful admission for 
permanent residence of the said Gertrud 
Koch as of the date of the payment by her 
of the required visa fee.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The resolution was ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


PAUL G. ABERNETHY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 8087) 
for the relief of Paul G. Abernathy. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Commissioned 
Warrant Officer Paul G. Abernathy (012440), 
United States Marine Corps, the sum of 
$413.39. The payment of such sum shall 
be in full settlement of all claims of the 
said Paul G. Abernathy against the United 
States for refund of expenses incurred in 
shipping his household effects and trans- 
porting his family from Oceanside, Calif., 
to Culpeper, Va., following his transfer 
(pursuant to orders dated January 6, 1951) 
from Camp Pendleton, Calif., to overseas 
duty. Payment of such expenses (as ex- 
penses incident to a transfer from a perma- 
nent station) was originally allowed, but 
the amount thereof was subsequently de- 
ducted from his pay on the ground that his 
earlier transfer from Camp Lejeune, N. C., 
to Camp Pendleton had been only a tem- 
porary change of station and that therefore 
the payment of such expenses upon his 
transfer from Camp Pendleton to overseas 
duty was not authorized: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percentum thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Any per- 
son violating the provisions of this act shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Line 6, page 1, strike out “Abernathy” 
an insert “Abernethy.” 

Line 8, page 1, strike out “Abernathy” and 
insert “Abernethy.” 
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The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Paul G. Aber- 
nethy.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AUTHORIZING ACCEPTANCE OF 
. GIFT FROM ERICSSON MEMORIAL 
COMMITTEE OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent for the im- 
mediate consideration of Senate Joint 
Resolution 93, authorizing the accept- 
ance of a gift from the Ericsson Memorial 
Committee of the United States. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Missouri? 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, will the gen- 
tleman tell us what this resolution is? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
this is a joint resolution that was ap- 
proved unanimously by the Committee 
on House Administration. There is a 
bronze statue of Leif Ericsson in this 
country. At this time we are authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of the Interior to ac- 
cept the offer of this statue. 

There is a committee amendment 
which eliminates any cost which had 
been included in the Senate bill. This 
resolution authorizes the Secretary of 
the Interior to accept any gift or dona- 
tion that might carry out the provisions 
of the authority. There is no money 
involved. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. It is without expense 
to the taxpayers? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Without any 
expense. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Missouri? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate joint resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of the 
Interior, on behalf of the United States, is 
hereby authorized to accept the offer of the 
Ericsson Memorial Committee of the United 
States of a replica of the heroic bronze 
statue of Leif Ericsson, the original of said 
replica having been presented to the people 
of Iceland by the United States Government 
as a gesture of good will and friendly rela- 
tions on the 1,000th anniversary of Althing, 
the Icelandic parliament. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior is 
further authorized and directed to choose 
upon the recommendation of the National 
Commission of Fine Arts, and concurred in 
by the National Park Service, a site on the 
public grounds of the United States in the 
District of Columbia; and is further author- 
ized and directed to design and erect an 
appropriate pedestal upon which to place 
said statue. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Interior is 
further authorized to accept from any source, 
public or private, donations of funds to re- 
imburse the United States for amounts ex- 
pended under the provisions of section 2 of 
this joint resolution. Any such funds shall 
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be covered into the Treasury of the United 
States as miscellaneous receipts. 

Sec. 4. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated the sum of $65,000 to carry out 
the provisions of this joint resolution in- 
cluding the transportation and erection of 
the statute at the place selected. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 8, after the word “source”, 
strike out the balance of the bill and insert 
“donations of funds to carry out the provi- 
sions of section 2 of this joint resolution.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The Senate joint resolution was or- 
dered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING AMERICAN BATTLE 
MONUMENTS COMMISSION TO 
PREPARE PLANS AND ESTIMATES 
FOR ERECTION OF MEMORIAL TO 
GEN. JOHN J. PERSHING 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 95 to authorize the American 
Battle Monuments Commission to pre- 
pare plans and estimates for the erec- 
tion of a suitable memorial to Gen. John 
J. Pershing. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr, Jones]? 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, will the gen- 
tleman from Missouri explain this reso- 
lution briefiy? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
this is a resolution, also unanimously 
adopted by the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, authorizing the American 
Battle Monuments Commission to pre- 
pare plans and estimates for the erec- 
tion of a suitable memorial to Gen. John 
J. Pershing. It does not specify any site 
or design. All of that will be left to the 
Commission to report back to the Con- 
gress before any action is taken in con- 
nection with the establishment of such a 
memorial. This only authorizes a study 
by the American Battle Monuments 
Commission, 

Mr. LECOMPTE. It does not involve 
the expenditure of any money until they 
report? 3 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. The only au- 
thorization would be that the American 
Battle Monuments Commission already 
has authority to expend money under 
the limitation of any appropriation that 
might be made to them. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I do so only to 
ask the gentleman if this would not es- 
tablish a new precedent? I am not say- 
ing it is right or wrong. The American 
Battle Monuments Commission has ju- 
risdiction over monuments, cemeteries, 
and memorials outside the borders of 
the United States. I suppose by specific 
authorization, it could be extended to 
cover this matter, and I assume that is 
the intent of the resolution? 
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Mr. JONES of Missouri. I think it 
would. However, I do not think there is 
any intention to set up this memorial 
outside of the United States. There are 
several bills which have been intro- 
duced—— 

Mr. PHILLIPS, The gentleman did 
not understand. The authority pres- 
ently in the Commission covers monu- 
ments outside the United States. This 
resolution would instruct them to erect 
a monument inside the United States 
which, I suggest, is new in the procedure 
of the Battle Monuments Commission. 
I presume the intent of the resolution 
is to give them an authority which is 
beyond their present authority. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Frankly, I 
will have to admit I am not acquainted 
with that feature. It was not brought 
up in the discussion. I call the atten- 
tion of the gentleman from California 
to the fact that those plans, prior to sub- 
mission to the Congress, must be sub- 
mitted to the National Commission of 
Fine Arts with respect to design and so 
forth. 

Mr, PHILLIPS. Apparently the reso- 
lution is asking only or instructing the 
Battle Monuments Commission to do 
what it can and to submit recommenda- 
tions to the Congress for approval. I 
foresee no particular problem. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I think that 
is provided in the resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate joint reso- 
lution, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the American Battle 
Monuments Commission, whose former 
chairman was the late John J. Pershing, Gen- 
eral of the Armies of the United States, is 
authorized and directed to prepare plans 
and estimates for the erection of a suitable 
memorial to Gen. John J. Pershing, together 
with recommendations with respect to site, 
design, and materials, for submission to the 
Congress at as early a date as practicable. 
Such plans shall, prior to submission to the 
Congress, be approved by the National Com- 
mission of Fine Arts with respect to the de- 
sign and materials to be used. 


The Senate joint resolution was 
ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM AND HOUR 
OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from IIli- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I do this 
for the purpose of asking the minority 
whip if he can tell us about the change 
in program for today and the reason we 
have delayed the consideration of the 
conference report from the Committee 
on Agriculture. Can the gentleman tell 
us what we might expect? 

Mr. ALBERT. As the gentleman 
knows, we had announced yesterday that 
the conference report on H. R. 8320 would 
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be called up today. However, we have 

put that over because of the Minnesota 

primary, and it is our plan to meet at 

11 o’clock tomorrow and to take up the 

conferendi report on H. R. 8320 at that 
e. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the House adjourns today it 
adjourn to meet at 11 o'clock tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. r 

Mr. ARENDS. May I further ask the 
gentleman if by coming in early we can 
get rid of the conference report and any 
other business that may come up in 
order to accommodate the departure for 
the many Members who are leaving on 
this trip? 

Mr. ALBERT. I think the gentleman 
has stated the situation correctly. 


PROCEDURE ON PRIMARY DAY 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, can the 
distinguished gentleman from Okla- 
homa tell us whether or not we can take 
as a guide for our future activity the 
fact that on primary days there will be 
no rollcalls? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair would state to the gentleman from 
New York that that is a matter of con- 
sultation between the leadership. There 
are some cases when Members are going 
to be here, but whenever any are away, 
the leadership on both sides have always 
been consulted, and have as complete 
regard for the interests and the problems 
of the Members as is humanly possible. 
I think that expression constitutes the 
sentiment on both sides, regardless of 
party. 

Mr. MULTER. The entire body is ap- 
preciative of that statement. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. I think 
the gentleman from New York can have 
confidence in the leadership. 

Mr. MULTER. He does have such 
complete confidence. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
the Judiciary may sit tomorrow during 
general debate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin, Mr. Speak- 
er, I make the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 
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The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


{Roll No. 17] 
Barrett Harrison, Nebr. Rains 
Ba Hillings Rlehlman 
Bolling Holifield Rivers 
Canfield Holt Shelley 
Cannon Jensen Sheppard 
Chase Knutson Spence 
Diggs Lankford Taylor 
Donovan Miller, Calif. Thompson, N. J. 
Eberharter Muler, Nebr. Tollefson 
Engle Mollohan 
Fino Osmers Weaver 
Gamble Powell 
Grant Prouty 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Three 
hundred and eighty-four Members have 
answered to their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1956 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 10004) making supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1956, and for other pur- 
poses; and pending that motion I ask 
unanimous consent that general debate 
be limited to not to exceed 1% hours, 
the time to be equally divided between 
the gentleman from New York IMr. 
Taser] and myself. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 10004, with 
Mr. WALTER in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Manon] is recognized 
for 45 minutes, and the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. TABER] will be recognized 
for 45 minutes. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 11 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill before us is the 
second supplemental appropriation bill 
for the current fiscal year. The total 
budget requests of the Congress in con- 
nection with this measure were $835 mil- 
lion. The Committee on Appropriations 
rejected budget requests in the sum of 
$40 million and brings the bill before the 
House today with an appropriation of 
$795 million. Most of the items in this 
measure are wholly noncontroversial, 
most of them are here because they are 
required expenditures of the Govern- 
ment by reason of prior enactments of 
the Congress. 

For instance, there is the item of $103 
million to liquidate contract authority 
previously granted for the Federal-aid 
highway program. There is $195 million 
in the bill for veterans’ compensation and 
readjustment benefits, all of which, of 
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course, are fixed by law. There is also 
in the bill $266 million for Federal em- 
ployees by reason of the pay-raise legisla- 
tion enacted last year, so nothing can be 
done about that. There is $47 million 
for public-assistance grants fixed by law, 
$34 million for prescribed school assist- 
ance in areas where Federal activities 
have imposed unusual burdens on the 
local school system and then there is $27 
million in the bill for the program of 
aiding in polio vaccinations. 

Mr. Chairman, the able chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations, the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CANNON] 
is not able to be present this afternoon 
so I am acting in his stead in presenting 
this bill to the House. Actually hearings 
were held by the various subcommittees 
of the Committee on Appropriations and 
various markups were made by the sub- 
committees. Last Thursday the 50-man 
Appropriations Committee met and ap- 
proved the bill before us, H. R. 10004, in 
its present form. The people who know 
most about various chapters are those 
who served on the various panels. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
note in the bill as reported in the De- 
partment of Defense military functions 
section there is no provision for ad- 
ditional funds for the Air Force. I am 
told that this is the first year in a number 
of years that there has not been a sup- 
plemental appropriation bill for the Air 
Force. Would the gentleman comment 
on why there is no supplemental appro- 
priation coming up this year for Air 
Force needs when we are getting a good 
deal of evidence to the effect there is a 
serious lag in some particulars in the 
Air Force program? 

Mr. MAHON. The effect of a lag in 
the Air Force program would mean that 
funds would not be spent quite as rapidly 
and would mean there would be less 
necessity for a supplemental appropria- 
tion. I might say that there are some 
deficiencies in our defense program, but 
there was no necessity under the circum- 
stances for a special supplemental appro- 
priation for the Air Force in this bill, in 
my judgment. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Can the gentle- 
man tell me whether or not in his knowl- 
edge there will be a supplemental appro- 
priation for the Air Force in this fiscal 
year? 

Mr. MAHON. I have no information 
that there will be one. In my opinion, 
there will not be one, yet there is con- 
siderable controversy in regard to the 
1957 Air Force and military program 
generally. But I think that controversy 
will be resolved in the annual supply bill, 
the $35 billion defense appropriation bill, 
that will probably be considered by the 
House in late April or May. Also, I must 
point out that there will be an additional 
bill before us for Air Force public works. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. There is one 
further question in regard to the Air 
Force, and I will close with thanks to the 
gentleman for his kindness. For some 
time there has been pending in the De- 
partment of Defense a very strong rec- 
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ommendation that a program known as 
the air technicians plan be placed in op- 
eration in the Air Reserve squadrons and 
wings of this country. This program 
has been placed in successful operation 
in the Air National Guard. It has proved 
to save money and to save personnel and 
to greatly increase the efficiency of the 
squadrons and wings where it is in opera- 
tion. I wonder if the gentleman can 
shed any light upon the fact that the 
Department of Defense has not seen fit 
to implement this program with funds 
necessary to place it in operation at the 
outset. 

Mr. MAHON. I would say to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma that in my judg- 
ment there is great merit in the sugges- 
tion which the gentleman makes. 
Hearings are now in progress before the 
Committee on Appropriations, at which 
time that matter will be thoroughly ex- 
plored, and I hope some way may be 
found to bring about the condition which 
the gentleman from Oklahoma advo- 
cates. His suggestions are timely and 
most helpful. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa, 

Mr. GROSS. Does this bill provide, 
may I ask the gentleman, for any super- 
grade employees? 

Mr. MAHON. I believe not. I know 
of none, and as the debate progresses I 
will make further investigation. But I 
know of none. 

Mr. GROSS. May I ask the gentle- 
man another question? 

Mr. MAHON. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the bill provide for 
increased employment in the Federal 
Government? 

Mr. MAHON. The bill provides for 
approximately 900 additional civilian 
employees in the Government, some of 
whom are temporary employees. 

Mr. GROSS. Nine hundred addi- 
tional employees? 

Mr. MAHON. They are broken down 
in various categories. For example, in 
the chapter on the Department of Agri- 
culture there is a request for 350 addi- 
tional employees. That is the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation, which could be 
better explained by the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN], later in the 
debate. In the Commerce Department, 
10; general Government matters, 169; 
Labor Department, none; Public Works, 
none; Justice Department, 149. The list 
is here, and I will make it available to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman 
think that these new positions are com- 
pletely justified on the basis of hearings 
held by the committee? 

Mr. MAHON. Well, hearings have 
been held and the results of those hear- 
ings are printed and available to the 
House. I personally cannot vouch for 
the validity of each and every increase 
in personnel, but the Committee on Ap- 
propriations through its action has con- 
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sidered these employees necessary and 
have approved specifically all those in- 
cluded. 

Mr. GROSS. I will say to the gentle- 
man that this poses a difficult problem 
for the Subcommittee on Manpower 
Utilization of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. We are trying 
to reduce Federal employment, the num- 
ber of people on the Federal payroll. So 
that when we run into this kind of a sit- 
uation, it makes it extremely difficult to 
accomplish anything. 

Mr. MAHON. I will say to the gentle- 
man that I think we all join in the effort 
to reduce the number of employees of 
the Federal Government. Last year the 
Committee on Appropriations made cer- 
tain reductions that brought about a re- 
duction in personnel. The President, 
through his Bureau of the Budget, has 
said that certain additional employees 
are necessary and after screening those 
requests there were approved the 900- 
odd which are proposed here. Not all 
the employees requested were approved. 

Mr. GROSS. I want to call the gen- 
tleman's attention to the fact that em- 
ployment in the Federal Government is 
now going back up again. I regret to 
hear that some 900 new employees are 
provided under this bill. 

Mr. MAHON. I think we all regret 
that fact. I think the gentleman has 
posed a very important and disturbing 
question and I shall gladly continue to 
work with him and others in an effort 
to get more economy and efficiency in 
the Government. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. GARY. Is it not a fact that each 
chapter of this bill has been very care- 
fully considered by the subcommittee 
that handles the regular appropriation 
for the specific department and agencies 
in each chapter? 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman is abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON, I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Mississippi, the 
chairman of the subcommittee handling 
appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross] that 
I thoroughly agree with his concern over 
increasing governmental employment. 
However, insofar as the chapter on 
Agriculture is concerned, the substantial 
increase in number of employees is based 
on this situation. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation 
has asked for an increase in its admin- 
istrative fund. For years we have been 
trying to get them to offer commodities 
for sale in world channels, and finally 
we have got them moving to a consider- 
able degree. Unfortunately, as you begin 
to move commodities out it requires more 
handling, more paperwork, and more 
employees. 

In addition to that, in recent years, 
due to other conditions, the volume of 
business of the Corporation has required 
more manpower. We cannot meet the 
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problem without people to do the work 
under present conditions. The other 
increases, which are minor in character, 
have to do with a program for the re- 
mainder of this year for the Farmers’ 
Home Administration, with regard to 
certain people who cannot qualify under 
either of the other housing programs. 
This is loan money. 

In addition to that money that was 
made available last year to meet the 
drought disaster in some of the Western 
States, the time for the use of those 
funds on emergency basis expired the 
Ist of January. We have renewed the 
availability of those funds under the 
regular programs of the Department. 

We certainly have not tried to add any 
permanent employees to the Depart- 
ment, but only to meet these new work- 
loads, which in themselves, I think, are 
very sound, and for that we did have 
to have people to do the work. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr.DOWDY. The Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service has been getting 
a good many complaints from postal em- 
ployees in regard to a suggestion, per- 
haps from the Department, that they 
defer taking their annual leave until 
after the Ist of July. I understand that 
there is an appropriation in this bill for 
the Post Office Department. Is it of 
sufficient amount to relieve that situa- 
tion? In other words, it seems to me 
that as long as annual leave is due them, 
it could be paid for in this fiscal year 
as. well as in the next fiscal year. It 
would not cost any more. I wonder if 
that is taken care of in the bill. 

Mr. MAHON.. To answer the question, 
I should like to yield to the chairman of 
the subcommittee for the Post Office 
Department, the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Gary). 

Mr. GARY.. The only item in this bill 
for the Post Office Department is an ap- 
propriation to cover the pay increases 
which the Congress authorized last year. 
It is my understanding that the Post 
Office Department has presented a fur- 
ther request to the Bureau of the Budget 
for additional funds for the operation 
of the Department for the current fiscal 
year, but that request has not yet 
reached the Congress. 

Mr. DOWDY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill calls for a 
total of $795 million. The big items in- 
volved are the Veterans’ Administration, 
old-age pension, the vaccine for polio, 
and the increased-pay items. 

The other items are all in themselves 
Small with the exception of the Com- 
merce Department, where we have a 
large item for ship subsidy and another 
quite substantial item involving about 
$100 million for Federal aid to highways. 

As to the items that are included in 
the bill, I do not care to address myself 
to them at this time. The only thing I 
care to say at this time is that there is 
included in the bill nothing whatever 
with reference to the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. There was a budget estimate 
for it, which I should oppose if it were in 
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the bill, for the starting of a steam plant 
at John Sevier, involving $3,500,000. 

The majority report tells the Tennes- 
See Valley Authority to use the money 
received out of their operating revenues 
for the construction of this steam plant 
at John Sevier, which will cost in the 
heighborhood of $28 million. That 
steam plant is being talked about be- 
cause of a deal that was made to supply 
the Reynolds Metals Corporation with 
235,000 kilowatts of power, and which 
drew the Reynolds Metals Corporation 
away from a coal mine that they are sup- 
posed to own, and right beside which 
they intended to build an aluminum 
plant costing in the neighborhood of 
300 million on the basis of their state- 
ment. 

This particular plant at John Sevier 

would produce, according to what they 
told us, 180,000 kilowatts. All last sum- 
mer they were cutting down on the users 
of power for aluminum because they did 
not have enough, yet they have reached 
out to take in more. 
As everybody knows who has studied 
the question, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority is being operated on a basis that 
does not produce revenue enough to pay 
the operating expenses, property depre- 
ciation, or interest upon the money in- 
vested, plus the allotment for taxes of a 
proper amount. When the whole situa- 
tion was explored in 1948, there was this 
provision placed in the appropriation 
bill which was passed by the House and 
agreed to by the other body: 

None of the power revenues of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority shall be used for the 
construction of new power-producing proj- 
ects except for replacement purposes unless 
and until approved by act of Congress. 


Later on, on July 14, 1954, one of the 
leading advocates of the TVA and Mem- 
ber of the other body made this state- 
ment: 

The TVA cannot start one single new 
power facility; it cannot put one dollar of 
its income or any other funds into any new 
power facility except by and with the advice 
and direction. of Congress. 


This particular authorization or di- 
rection to the TVA, which is in the 
majority report, to use its revenues to 
build this additional power unit in the 
John Sevier setup is not in an act of 
Congress. In my opinion, and I think 
in the opinion of any good lawyer, the 
direction is an absolute nullity. It gives 
us no opportunity to raise the question 
here on the floor and simply is an at- 
tempt to bypass the Congress and its 
control over the operations of the Gov- 
ernment and the spending of the peo- 
ple’s money. Frankly, I do not approve 
of that. But the situation is this. The 
only thing there is is in the majority re- 
port signed by the majority of the com- 
mittee, and it is impossible under the 
rules of the House to amend a commit- 
tee report on the floor of this body. Nor 
is it possible to provide any legislative 
amendment to an appropriation bill 
which would be of any value here. 

Mr. Chairman, with that statement I 
feel I should yield the floor, 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 
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Mr. GROSS. I call the gentleman's 
attention to an appropriation provision 
on page 16 of the bill—for an additional 
amount for construction of $3 million 
to remain available until expended. As 
I understand it, this is for a Jefferson 
Memorial in St. Louis; is that correct? 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. Does not this authoriza- 
tion fly in the face of Public Law 361, 
approved May 17, 1954, which provides 
that no authorization is to be made 
until the receipts of the Government 
for the preceding fiscal year have ex- 
ceeded the expenditures of the Govern- 
ment for such year, as determined by 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
or the budget submitted to the Con- 
gress by the President under the Budget 
Accounting Act of 1921 reveals that “the 
estimated receipts of the Government 
for the fiscal year, for which such budget 
is submitted, are in excess of the esti- 
mated expenditures of the Government 
for such fiscal year“? 

Mr. TABER. The proper procedure on 
that would be when that point is reached 
to make a point of order, and it would 
be up to those who feel that it is prop- 
erly in the bill to justify their position, 
The burden would be on them to justify 
their position. 

Mr. GROSS. But there is some ques- 
tion in the gentleman’s mind as to the 
validity of this authorization. 

Mr. TABER. I do not think the valid- 
ity would be established until after the 
budget had been balanced. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. TABER. I yield myself 2 addi- 
tional minutes, and I now yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. RABAUTI. 

Mr. RABAUT. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Now, talking about the Reynolds 
plant, I refer to page 669 of the hearings. 
The interrogator is none other than 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
‘TaBer]. He says: 

Well, now, what you are really asking 
for in this particular plant is to put it on— 
is to put yourself in a position where you 
can take care of this Reynolds metal outfit} 
is that not it? That is really what you are 
asking for, is it not? 


That is what Mr. Taper said. 

Mr. Wessenauer making reply said: 
No, sir. The request was made before 
the Reynolds load came in and has to do 


with all the various load developments which 
will take place in the next 2 years. 


That was the answer. 

Mr. TABER. But it came right along 
at that time, and right after it. 

I now yield to the gentleman: from 
New York (Mr. Osterrac]. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, the 
question of further expansion of the New 
Deal’s pet socialistic experiment is again 
before the Congress. Norman Thomas, 
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the Socialist presidential candidate, apt- 
ly described it in these words: 

The TVA is the only genuinely socialistic 
act (in the New Deal)—a flower in the 
midst of weeds, 


Let us take a look at the record and 
see how this socialistic flower has grown 
in the twenty-odd years since it was 
brought forth as H. R. 5081: 

A bill to provide for the common de- 
fense; to aid interstate commerce for navi- 
gation; to provide flood control; to pro- 
mote the general welfare by creating the 
Tennessee Valley Authority; to operate the 
Muscle Shoals properities; and to encour- 
age agricultural, industrial, and economic 
development; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


Perhaps it would be better to charac- 
terize it as a growth from little acorn to 
giant oak at the taxpayers’ expense. 

The bill (H. R. 5081) was introduced 
in the House on April 20, 1933, by Mr. 
Hitt, of Alabama, and even though no 
direct mention was made of power in 
the stated purpose of the act there could 
have been little question in anyone’s 
mind but that it was primarily a power 
bill being enacted by a subservient 
rubberstamp Congress with the thought 
that it would be the forerunner of 
other valley authorities throughout the 
Nation. 

In the debate on the bill—Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD, page 2178, 73d Congress, 
Ist session—Mr. Byrns had this to say: 

Our great leader in the White House has 
had the vision to see what it will mean to 
the great section of my own State in the 
development of the great Tennessee River 
Valley Basin and he has stated that in his 
opinion, it is simply the forerunner of simi- 
lar developments which will take place 
throughout the country. * * * It means 
also, that if the investment is to be operated 
by the Government, it will present a yard- 
stick by which the utility commissions of 
this country will know, in exact figures, just 
what it costs to produce power and thereby 
fix the rate to the great consuming public 
accordingly. 


As to its purpose and cost, Mr. HILL, 
the author of the bill had this to say— 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, pages 2186-2188, 
73d Congress, Ist session: 

The Authority is given the power to build 
dams on the Tennessee River, and the act 
expressly lays down the policy that the Au- 
thority, in the construction of the dams, 
shall build joint power and navigation dams 
so that the power may in large measure take 
care of the cost of navigation. 

The dream is that the operations of this 
bill will not only bring industrial develop- 
ment through cheap power but that, first 
and foremost, it will carry cheap power to 
the domestic consumer and more particu- 
larly to the farmer out on his farm, and pro- 
visions to insure that are in the bill. 

If every dam that can be built on the 
river should be built, the estimate of the 
engineers made back in 1928 would give you 
a total cost of only $209 million. It was 
thought at that time, even though we were 
then in the midst of a boom, that $209 mil- 
lion was an excessive estimate. * * * There- 
fore the Authority today could build every 
dam for less than $15 million. 


Now there we have the little acorn, 
ostensibly a national defense, navigation 
and flood-control project which would 
have incidental or surplus power to sell. 
At least that was their main contention 
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at that time. Of course, many of those 


who voted for it could not have realized’ 


how big this little acorn was to grow; 
watered by the never-ending request for 
more and more of the taxpayers’ dollars. 

Illustrative of how the bill was pushed 
through the subservient House, just 11 
days after its introduction and after 
brief hearings, the bill was being debated 
on the floor of the House. It was brought 
out under a special rule providing for 
only 6 hours of general debate with the 
further proviso that “only amendments 
can be offered by authority of the com- 
mittee having charge of the measure, and 
for that restriction we have no apologies 
to make. It is the purpose of the Com- 
mittee on Rules, as far as we can, to pro- 
vide restrictions whereby members of 
this Committee on Military Affairs, work- 
ing in harmony with the administration, 
shall keep absolute control of this meas- 
ure on the floor of the House.” 

In connection with the contention by 
Mr. Mapes that the TVA project would 
ultimately cost over $1 billion, I repeat 
what Mr. HILL, the author of the bill in 
the House, had to say: 

If every dam that can be built on the river 


should be built, the estimate of the engineers 


made back in 1928 would give you a total cost 
of only $209 million. It was thought at that 
time, even though we were then in the midst 
of a boom, that $209 million was an exces- 
sive estimate. * * Therefore the Au- 
thority today could build every dam for less 
than $150 million. 


So we see the original TVA “acorn” 
was a program for the development of 
the Tennessee Valley that was claimed to 
be primarily for navigation and flood 
control with incidental power develop- 
ment and an assurance by the author of 
the bill that all the dams that can be 
built on the river could be built for less 
than $150 million. 

THE GROWTH OF THE GIANT OAK AT TAXPAYERS’ 
EXPENSE 

The great delusion was not long in 
coming. At the 1934 hearings of the 
House Appropriations Subcommittee on 
Additional Appropriations for Emer- 
gency Purposes, prolonged attempts were 
made to elicit a definite answer as to 
what the total TVA project was going to 
cost. Dr. A. E. Morgan, the TVA 
Chairman, after much questioning, fi- 
nally indicated that the project would 
cost about $310 million with $200 million 
for the dams and powerplants, $100 mil- 
lion for purchase or construction of 
transmission lines, and $10 million for 
fertilizer works. The little acorn was 
beginning to send out roots to tap the 
taxpayers; not for $150 million as Mr. 
HILL, the author, contended, but more 
than double that amount. 

Two years later Dr. A. E. Morgan in 
testifying at the House hearings on the 
first deficiency appropriation bill, 1936— 
page 134—-said the total cost of the TVA 
program would be $438 million. In 3 
years the little acorn had swelled nearly 
3 times the original size proclaimed by 
the author, Mr. HILL, to the House in 
pressing for the passage of the TVA act. 

In these same 1936 deficiency bill hear- 
ings, Mr. Taylor asked Mr. Lilienthal— 
page 280: 

Mr. TarLon. Do you have any limitation on 
the time when you will stop this dam-con- 
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struction business? * * You have some 
termination in sight, have you not, or you 
really anticipate stopping somewhere? 

Mr. LILIENTHAL. The testimony of the 
chairman the other day, and the report which 
will be filed on a unified development in a 
few days, gives the plan for the recom- 
mended development. Under that plan the 
last dam recommended will be completed in 
the fiscal year of 1943. 

Mr. TayLor. We would like to be able to 
tell the House that there will be a stop 
somewhere. 


But there was no stopping the growth 
of this socialistic acorn planted among 
the New Deal weeds. It was beginning 
to sprout now and send out roots for 
more and more of the taxpayers’ dollars 
to sustain its continuing expansion. 

This pattern of growth continued, nur- 
tured by the sunshine of the golden dol- 
lars and watered by the sweat of thé 
taxpayers of the Nation. This little 
acorn has become an ever-spreading oak 
with an expected cost of projects now 
completed or under construction of over 
$2 billion. 

So today we find a TVA that has cost 
more than 13 times the amount its au- 
thor told the House the TVA projects 
would cost. 

We also find that through the years 
the original fable of incidental or surplus 
‘electric power production and sale has 
given way so that today the primary 
objective of a Federal power empire con- 


‘templated by its original sponsors stands 


out clear. I refer in part to the League 
for Industrial Democracy and the Public 
Ownership League who over the years 
worked with and through Senators 
Norris, Dill, and other public-power ad- 
vocates with the objective of a national 
superpower system for the entire 
country. 

When the TVA acorn was first planted 
and during the early years when it 
needed watering by the sweat from the 
taxpayers’ brow, TVA was hailed far and 
wide as an honest and fair yardstick 
for the measurement of electric rates 
throughout the country. Its spokesmen 
also claimed that these TVA yardstick 
rates were going to provide for all oper- 
ating expenses, taxes on power invest- 
ment equivalent to local, State, and Na- 
tional taxes paid by private utilities, in- 
terest on the power investment at 3½ 
percent, depreciation at 3 percent of the 
power investment, and in addition would 
provide a net revenue for amortization 
of the entire TVA project cost over a 
50-year period after the development 
of a market for the power. I refer you 
to pages 1947 and 1948 of the hearings 
on public utility holding companies be- 
fore the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 74th Congress, 
Ist session; and pages 277-283 of House 
Appropriation Committee hearings on 
the first deficiency bill for 1936. 

A look at the record shows how miser- 
ably TVA has failed to come up to the 
fair and honest yardstick criteria it had 
set and how it has failed by tremendous 
sums of providing sufficient revenue to 
cover the items its spokesmen claimed 
would be provided for. 

TVA testified to the House Appropria- 
tions Committee in 1934 that given a 
5-year development period, TVA then 
could amortize the project cost in 25 
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years. Eliminating the first 5 years we 
find that the 1939-54 total power reve- 
nue is reported by TVA to be $821,900,- 
000. The reported operating expenses, 
exclusive of depreciation and in-lieu-of- 
tax payments, totals $375,700,000. 
Three and one-half percent interest on 
the average power investment each year 
amounts to $250 million, depreciation at 
3 percent equals $214 million, and tax 
equivalent to average rate paid on plant 
investment by private utilities contig- 
uous to the TVA area would take $373 
million, and amortization on a sinking 
fund basis would add $93 million; or a 
total revenue requirement of $1,305,- 
700,000. This is a shortage of $484,800,- 
000 in revenue needed to meet the TVA 
yardstick criteria. This contrasts to a 
TVA reported net income of $253,914,- 
000; a total difference of $738,714,000. 
Other costs that the taxpayers of 
the Nation have to provide for are in- 
terest on TVA construction work in 
progress—$55 million—and interest on 
the costs allocated to other than power— 
$138 million. Also, due to the fact that 
TVA has not been providing for inter- 
est and other items currently, a com- 
pound interest cost of $80 million is 
encountered. These three items total 
an additional $273 million. 

The above analysis has been predi- 
cated on the premise that TVA cost allo- 
cations to power are reasonable and 
proper; however there appears to be con- 
siderable evidence that these alloca- 
tions should be revised upward. 

Crocodile tears are being shed by TVA 
proponents about not letting TVA use its 
own money to expand its steam plants 
so that it can continue to draw industry 
into the area on the basis of low subsi- 
dized electric rates. 

The fact that the Congress has been 


bamboozled into not insisting that TVA’ 


meet its own rate criteria testified to be- 
fore committees of Congress and has not 
required TVA to return to the Federal 
Treasury the interest costs to the Na- 
tion’s taxpayers and a national tax 
equivalent based on the average percent 
of Federal tax paid by private utilities on 
their electric plant, is no reason for let- 
ing TVA try to fool the Congress and the 
public into thinking TVA has been a pay- 
ing proposition. 

Is there any reason under the sun why 
the TVA region should not pay through 
their rates their fair share of taxes for 
operating the Federal Government, why 
they should not pay interest on the funds 
that were provided by the Nation’s tax- 
payers who have to pay such costs, and 
why they should not make the repay- 
ment of the cost of the projects as TVA 
said it would do? 

With respect to the provision for tak- 
ing care of future growth of electric 
power requirements in the TVA region, 
one of the first things should be a re- 
nunciation by TVA of the captive clause 
put in all contracts so that any and all 
customers, if they so desire, might be 
able to construct or otherwise provide for 
all or part of their future requirements. 
Also that the dictation of TVA as to what 
the retail rates shall be and how each 
municipality or cooperative shall run its 
own affairs should be eliminated. 

Perhaps a majority of the people of 
the TVA region, if they were made aware 
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of how miserable TVA has failed to meet 
the yardstick criteria TVA itself set up, 
and how they have not progressed at the 
rate the TVA ballyhoo has led them to 
believe, might want to take over and do 
for themselves in the American way. 

As the editorial of the Tupelo (Miss.) 
Journal said on July 12, 1953: 

The time has come for TVA to back up 
and admit that the fastest growth in the 
South actually has taken place outside the 
TVA area and we who live within its borders 
are still as a whole about the poorest people 
in America. 


If the people in the TVA region could 
be made to realize how much better many 
other sections of the country have fared 
without the paternalistic care of the 
TVA octopus, perhaps they then would 
like to trade TVA off for a chance to be 
on their own. Maybe the subsidized low 
electric rates have come pretty high in 
other costs. Perhaps more than 1 
farmer in 4 could have running water 
if they had not been under the social 
planning of the “Great White Father” 
for lo these twenty-odd years. Perhaps 
the shade from this giant oak has re- 
tarded as much as it has helped the 
growth on the land under its spreading 
branches. Perhaps its roots have sapped 
the will and initiative of its people to do 
for themselves. Anyway, TVA is a far 
cry from the tiny acorn it grew from 
twenty-odd years ago. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. BUDGE. I noticed a press ac- 
count some 10 days ago to the effect that 
this same aluminum company, to which 
the gentleman has referred, had entered 
into a contract with a private utility in 
the Ohio Valley, to purchase power from 
that private utility at 4 mills. Can the 
TVA compete with that price? 

Mr. TABER. Frankly, I am not com- 
petent to answer that. I would doubt 
very much if they could, if they charged 
the costs that should go into the project. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Taser] 
has again expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. HAND]. 

Mr. HAND. Mr. Chairman, I regret 
the partisan tone of the majority report. 
This is a bad precedent to set for the 
committee, which normally proceeds 
with remarkable harmony despite its 
differences. 

The subcommittee report as written 
contains a number of misstatements of 
facts and erroneously indicates or infers 
that the minority members hold certain 
views with respect to the TVA and its 
operations. 

The report states that the minority 
opposes the TVA using its own money to 
meet its power needs. The minority 
does oppose the use of TVA power reve- 
nues for the expansion of TVA power 
producing facilities without specific 
legislative authorization of the Congress. 
We also take exception to the implica- 
tion that the TVA power revenues be- 
long to TVA. Under the TVA Act, as 
amended, and the Government Corpora- 
tion Act and limitations relating to TVA, 
the power revenues in excess of the 
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amount needed for operating expense 
are to be returned to the Treasury or 
used for capital additions only upon 
specific authorization of the Congress. 
In other words these net revenues belong 
to all the people and their use should be 
controlled by the Congress and not by a 
majority of a board of three men. 

The report goes on to say the only 
conclusion to be reached is that the 
minority is simply opposed to the people 
of the TVA region having power to meet 
increasing needs. This is specious rea- 
soning as the minority report is crystal 
clear that we are not opposed to the TVA 
region having all the power they want 
and need, but we think the time long past 
for the region to provide for its own 
needs without being subsidized by the 
taxpayers of the Nation. We believe 
that other sections of the country are 
tired of providing subsidized power for 
TVA to use to draw industry from else- 
where into the area. The Reynolds 
Metals action in contracting for more 
TVA power after having publicly an- 
nounced plans to construct its own steam 
powerplant to furnish electric power for 
a new aluminum plant in the Ohio River 
Valley in northwestern Kentucky is 
TVA’s latest activity along this line. 

The report states that extraneous mat- 
ters were raised during the hearings 
that were not pertinent to the problems 
of the committee. It is apparent that 
reference is made to the effort to place 
on the record the repeated failures of 
TVA to live up to the statements it made 
to the Congress and to the world since 
its inception, and to its failure to live 
up to statements it made to the United 
States Court of Appeals in trying to jus- 
tify a constitutional right to go into the 
power business, and to the failure to set 
rates that would provide for all operat- 
ing expenses, depreciation, interest at 
3% percent, local, State and Federal 
taxes equivalent to the rate paid by 
private utilities and to provide for amor- 
tization of the entire TVA investment as 
its directors testified it would do. We 
hold to this truth, that all these matters 
are not extraneous but are of utmost con- 
cern when TVA and its proponents come 
to the Congress for taxpayers’ funds for 
the continued expansion of a $2 billion 
development that its original sponsor in 
the House said would not cost more than 
$150 million. 

We are told that the authorization by 
Congress for TVA to buy out certain 
private utilities in 1940, made TVA the 
sole source of power supply for the area 
it serves. It is inconceivable that any 
rational person could read such an in- 
tent into the law. The report appears to 
imply that TVA has not expanded the 
area it serves since 1940. Actually TVA 
reports show that the TVA service 
was expanded in 1941, 1942, 1943, 1944, 
1945, 1947, 1948, 1949, and in 1952. 

The report says that there are only 
two methods of financing available to 
TVA at the present time. It does not 
point out however that there are several 
ways for the TVA area to provide for its 
own future growth in electric power re- 
quirements. Large industrial concerns 
such as Reynolds, Alcoa and others can 
construct their own powerplants as 
many of them have done in the past in 
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other areas of the Nation. The major 
distributors are of a size to justify con- 
struction of their own powerplants as 
Memphis is doing. Also TVA could re- 
lease all the distributors from bondage 
and permit them to purchase power from 
adjacent utilities or to construct their 
own powerplants if they so desired. 

A justified change in distributors elec- 
tric rates to discourage future growth 
in house heating load now approaching 
1 million kilowatts—or more than five 
times the power TVA furnished AEC 
for the production of materials for the 
first atomic bomb—is another method of 
relieving the demand for more TVA 
power. TVA revenue for this house heat- 
ing power is considerably less than cost 
and justifies such a rate change. 

The committee report implies that a 
lower court action on a case and Con- 
gressional approval of funds for steam 
plant construction by TVA settles the 
question as to the constitutionality of the 
construction of steam plants by the Fed- 
eral Government. I am sure the lawyers 
on the committee know full well that 
until the matter is ruled upon on its 
merits by the Supreme Court of the land, 
the question of constitutionality has not 
been settled. 

The committee report talks about 
TVA’s statutory authority to use power 
proceeds for the construction of new 
power generating units. We have not 
questioned the use of such funds for new 
generating units but rather the author- 
ity to use such funds for that purpose 
without specific approval by the Con- 
gress. We disagree with the inference 
that Congress has not questioned the 
right of TVA to use such funds for con- 
structing new generating units without 
specific congressional approval. Even 
some of TVA’s own proponents in the 
other body have specifically stated as re- 
cently as 1954 that TVA cannot spend $1 
of such power revenues for such purpose 
without congressional approval. 

The funds specifically authorized by 
Congress for TVA steam-plant construc- 
tion in the past more than provides for 
all vital defense installations in the TVA 
area. To suggest that the denial of 
funds to construct additional units to 
provide for future growth in TVA area 
loads such as house heating, new loads 
enticed from other areas, et cetera, will 
result in denial of power to defense in- 
stallations is without foundation. Of 
greater moment and concern to national 
defense is the hydrostorage operation 
and coal reserve policy of TVA that left 
3 million kilowatts of steam-plant capac- 
ity with only 12 to 16 days’ supply of 
coal on hand when the normal industry 
reserve runs from 90 to 120 days supply. 
This negligence warrants careful in- 
vestigation. 

The report also speaks of the admin- 
istration making interest-free loans to 
private utilities—in the form of tax 
amortization—totaling over $2 billion. 
There has been so much misrepresenta- 
tion on this score that I think it time to 
“look at the record.” 

The latest record shows that a total 
of only $1,333,000,000 of tax-amortiza- 
tion certificates were issued by this ad- 
ministration under the law passed by a 
Democratic-controlled administration 
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and Congress in 1950; whereas $1,566,- 
000,000 of these tax-amortization certifi- 
cates were actually issued by the pre- 
vious administration. 

Public power advocates attempt to 
compare these tax-amortization certifi- 
cates to the taxpayer’s funds furnished 
to the TVA. This is specious reasoning. 
The ultimate gain to the utility is prac- 
tically nil. In fact in relation to a nor- 
mal construction program it is consid- 
erably more costly. These rapid tax- 
amortization certificates provide for a 
small reduction in Federal taxes for each 
of 5 years and an increase in such taxes 
for the following 15 years. Contrasted 
to this, TVA and other public power sys- 
tems pay no Federal tax. 

There is not a Member who signed the 
minority report who wants to destroy the 
existing TVA system. Neither do we 
want to subsidize them with Federal 
funds, and tax-free operations, enabling 
them to continue competition for indus- 
tries from the very areas which pay 
those subsidies. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. WHITTEN]. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, of 
course, I differ entirely with my friend 
from New York [Mr. Taser] in what 
the facts are in this case. The record 
shows that the Reynolds plant, to which 
he refers, is an expansion of operations 
which they have had since 1940 in 
Alabama. It further shows the rate 
charged the Reynolds Metals Co. is one- 
fourth of 1 mill per kilowatt-hour higher 
than other companies are paying for 
current from a private utility. 

I would like to show the facts with 
regard to aluminum production in the 
TVA area. 

The Tennessee Valley’s aluminum pro- 
duction—including Reynolds’ recently 
announced expansion, to which the mi- 
nority statement refers—is a gradually 
diminishing share of the national total. 

Before TVA was created the largest 
aluminum plant in the country was in 
the Tennessee Valley. The Aluminum 
Company of America built it there a gen- 
eration ago to use the waterpower it was 
developing on the Little Tennessee River. 

In 1939, before Alcoa’s first competitor 
built its first aluminum plant, 42 percent 
of United States aluminum capacity was 
in the Tennessee Valley. Last year the 
figure was 28 percent. After the alumi- 
num plants now under construction and 
recently announced, including Reynolds, 
are built, about 25 percent of United 
States aluminum capacity will be in the 
TVA area. 

NEW PRODUCTION (THROUGH 1957) AS REPORTED 
IN THE PRESS 

Oregon: 54,000 tons, Harvey Aluminum Co. 

Montana: 60,000 tons, Anaconda Alumi- 
num Co. 

Texas: 75,000 tons, Alcoa. 3 

Ohio Valley: 60,000 tons, Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Co.; 220,000 tons, Kaiser Alumi- 
num Co.; 120,000 tons, Alcoa (per Wall Street 
Journal, March 15, 1956). 

Tennessee Valley: 120,000 tons, Reynolds. 


The Tennessee Valley’s share of added 
capacity is about 17 percent. The other 
new production listed above are plants at 
new locations, whereas Reynolds is an ex- 
pansion of an existing plant. The Reyn- 
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olds plant has been located in Alabama 
since 1940. 

The power rate was not the principal 
concern in Reynolds’ consideration. The 
company informed TVA that comparable 
rates could be had elsewhere and that 
they could achieve lower costs if they 
constructed their own powerplant. 
Reynolds chose not to construct their 
own plant largely because of time sched- 
ules. Presumably they have plans for 
later development of their properties 
near the Ohio River. There are, of 
course, important advantages in expand- 
ing at an existing location. 

In connection with power rates, it 
should be noted regarding the location 
of Kaiser Aluminum Co. in the Ohio Val- 
ley that—as published in the Electrical 
World of December 12, 1955, page 88—an 
A. G. & E. spokesman said the final cost 
of power to Kaiser would be about 4 mills 
per kilowatt-hour. TVA’s rate to Reyn- 
olds will be about 4 ½ mills per kilowatt- 
hour, according to testimony in the 
hearings before the committee. 

Olin Mathieson Chemical Co. in enter- 
ing the aluminum industry was aware of 
possible locations in the TVA area. They 
chose to locate in the Ohio Valley, pre- 
sumably at a comparable or lower power 
cost. 

The power costs for Reynolds’ plant in 
Arkansas and for Alcoa’s plant in Texas 
have both been reported to compare fav- 
orably with rates that the TVA area 
offers. It is abundantly clear that other 
areas now can and do offer power to 
large power-consuming industries at 
costs which are about the same as TVA 
rates. 

The chief consideration is not power 
rates, but availability of a power supply. 
If any region is to continue to advance, 
electric power must be available to meet 
new needs. 

But, my prime purpose is to point out 
to the Congress the language which 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Taser] would indicate prohibited what is 
sought here. In the first place, what the 
TVA has announced to the Congress that 
it plans to do under the law is to put 
new units in existing projects to meet 
constantly growing needs in the area that 
they have heretofore served and where 
they are the only source of supply to 
which people can look. 

As presented to the committee, three 
steam units at existing projects were in 
the program submitted by the President, 
with initial appropriation recommended 
for one. Two other units at existing 
projects were recommended by TVA. All 
would use coal. 

It so happens that I was on the com- 
mittee when the language quoted by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. TABER] 
was written and I wrote the final draft 
of the language as it appears in the act. 
I would like to read it to you: 

None of the power revénues of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority shall be used for 
the construction of new power producing 
projects (except for replacement purposes) 
unless and until approved by act of the 
Congress. 

At that time nobody said they wanted 
to stop the TVA from building addi- 
tional units to existing projects to meet 
the load in an area where the TVA was 
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the only utility; no one on either side 
ever contended that they wanted to do 
that. We carefully wrote language say- 
ing that TVA could not enter upon the 
construction of a new big dam without 
coming to Congress for authority to 
build it; but we very carefully provided 
language which in effect said that even 
though they could not use their own 
funds to do that, yet if some disastrous 
flood should wash out one of these big 
installations, or an atomic bomb or 
something else of that nature, TVA 
could use its own money even to replace 
such a major project; but in the absence 
of something like that we said that 
where new projects were concerned the 
TVA would have to come to Congress for 
approval. Insofar as TVA’s adding 
units to existing plants and all the other 
things that are essential to it, they were 
not prohibited and you will find no word 
by anyone even hinting that such mem- 
ber wanted to prevent new units at 
existing projects. All questions were 
directed toward making sure that such 
additional units at existing projects were 
not prohibited by the language quoted. 
All members joined in satisfying those 
who raised such questions that such was 
not the intent. 

I would like to present in detail the 
other side of what the minority sets out 
in its report. 

The minority argues that the word 
“projects” as used in the Government 
Corporations Appropriation Act, 1948, 
extends not only to new plants, but also 
to new units at existing plants, despite 
the agreement to the contrary expressed 
during the debate on this section of the 
bill by Representative Ploeser, who was 
in charge of the debate on behalf of the 
subcommittee which wrote it. In seeking 
to explain away Representative Ploeser’s 
statement at the time, the minority now 
attempts to find in his words a meaning 
which is not there. 

The legislative situation at the time 
Mr. Ploeser made his remarks did not 
leave any question as to what those re- 
marks meant. The House Committee on 
Appropriations had reported out the 
Government corporations appropriation 
bill, with the following language, which 
was included without change in the bill 
as passed: 

None of the power revenues of the Ten- 
messee Valley Authority shall be used for the 
construction of new power producing proj- 
ects (except for replacement purposes) un- 
less and until approved by act of Congress. 


The pertinent portion of the debate on 
this provision appears in the CONGRES- 
' SIONAL RECORD, volume 93, part 5, pages 
6827-6828. 

During the debate, Mr. KEFAUVER sug- 
gested that an amendment might be de- 
sirable to make entirely clear that this 
language, while requiring that TVA ob- 
tain congressional approval only “before 
beginning any new dam or constructing 
any new steam plant,” would not require 
such approval as a condition for, in Mr. 
Keravuver’s words, TVA’s “buying a gen- 
erator, which would be a new generator, 
and placing it in some of the stalls they 
already have where they can use addi- 
tional generators.” Mr. Gonk, a minor- 
ity member of the subcommittee which 
wrote the language, assured Mr. KE- 
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FAUVER that no amendment was neces- 
sary because the language as drafted by 
the subcommittee was intended to ex- 
tend, and would extend, only to new 
plants and not to generators at existing 
plants, Congressman Gore stated in 
this connection: 

As the bill was first drafted, the word pro- 
ect” was “facility.” I persuaded the sub- 
committee to change the word “facility” to 
“project” for the specific reason that a 
facility might be interpreted to be a much 
smaller installation, not only a generator but 
a small part of a generator. By the word 
“project,” I think it is clear that the com- 
mittee intends, and I believe it to be legisla- 
tive intent that it applies only to new multi- 
purpose dams, or a hydroelectric dam or a 
major steam plant. It is not the intent, as I 
understand the committee, nor is it the in- 
tent of the language nor the portent of that 
language, that it would be restrictive of the 
smaller items such as generators, substa- 
tions, transmission facilities, and other such 
operative facilities. 


Mr. Ploeser then joined Mr. Gore in 
assuring Mr. Kerauver that no amend- 
ment was necessary to accomplish what 
he had in mind, and expressed complete 
agreement with what Mr. Gore had said. 
Mr. Ploeser’s statement was as follows: 

Mr. PLogser. I see no reason for any such 
amendment. I think the gentleman from 
Tennessee | Mr. Gore] has expressed the com- 
mittee’s intent. The language is rather ex- 
plicit, “Except for replacement purposes” 
means maintenance or replacement of facil- 
ities that are necessary, or the replacement of 
machinery which has already been arranged 
for, not projects. I see no need for the 
amendment, 


That everyone at the time recognized 
Mr. Ploeser’s statement as one of agree- 
ment with the position taken by Mr, 
Gonx is clearly demonstrated by the fact 
that on the strength of his statement Mr. 
KEFAUVER dropped the question of an 
amendment. 

The minority now says, in effect, that 
the third sentence in Mr. Ploeser’s state- 
ment is unclear and is consistent with 
the position for which they now contend. 
This sentence is unclear. But the 
sentence immediately preceding—‘I 
think the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Gore] has expressed the commit- 
tee’s intent”—is perfectly clear, and the 
last sentence, assuring Mr. KEFAUVER 
that his amendment was not needed, is 
equally so. Mr. Ploeser cannot have 
intended clearly to state one thing at 
the beginning and again at the end of 
his brief statement and something dif- 
ferent in a sentence sandwiched in be- 
tween, 

Further, during the subcommittee 
hearings on the Government Corpora- 
tions Appropriation Act for 1949, Con- 
gresseman Ploeser himself confirmed 
what he had said a year before. In the 
course of these hearings, he expressly 
agreed with my statement on the mean- 
ing of the word “project” while at the 
same time raising a question as to the 
meaning of other language in the 1948 
act relating to amortization payments. 
The colloquy was as follows: 

Mr. WHITTEN. Well, I mean this commit- 
tee wrote the language, this committee had 
clearly in mind, according to my own recol- 
lection what they intended. 

A project meant a new dam, a steam plant, 
or à new operation, and they did not have 
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in mind a facility; as we then understood it. 
That is, the placing of a turbine or a genera- 
tor, or the replacement of one in a going 
dam, or going power-producing projects or 
units. 


* * . . . 

Mr. PLOESER. I think I can agree with what 
Mr. WHITTEN has said as to the intent of the 
committee on the term “project,” in last 
year’s appropriation bill, but we find that 
intents are not always understood alike 
[with reference to the requirements of the 
1948 act concerning amortization pay- 
ments}. (Hearings before the subcommit- 
tee of the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions, 80th Cong., 2d sess. (1948), p. 596.) 


The President has agreed that there 
is a power shortage in that area; the 
Bureau of the Budget has agreed there 
is a power shortage in that area. Mr. 
Vogel, the President’s appointee, says 
that you need an increase in power pro- 
duction in that area and all three have 
agreed that TVA must take action 
toward meeting the need. 

Again I say, all that is involved today 
is the adding of units to existing projects. 
I respectfully submit that the language 
which was quoted, which I have read, was 
written with that intent, and if you read 
it you can clearly see that that is what it 
does say. You should not consider extra- 
neous statements or take portions out of 
context, as various Members have done, 
but if you will read the whole statement 
and the whole discussion you will find 
that. nobody even contended that they 
Bira not use their revenues to meet this 
need. 

I would like to say further that I most 
respectfully differ with my colleague the 
gentleman from New York in the matter 
of returns from TVA, They return 4 
percent of the total invested. They re- 
turn the full amount of money invested 
in power projects to the Government. 
Over the 40-year period the money paid 
out in dividends and paid into the Gov- 
ernment will amount to the entire cost 
of these projects and they will still belong 
to the Government. 

I respectfully submit that the greatest 
increase in aluminum production in this 
country has been outside of the TVA 
area. As I have pointed out the amount 
of aluminum produced in the TVA area 
has gone down from 42 percent of the 
national total to about 25 percent during 
the period he talks about. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. COOPER. Is it not true that the 
statements contained in the committee 
report reflect the exact truth and the 
true facts? 

Mr. WHITTEN. It is; and I would say 
also that it is the opinion of the com- 
mittee and it is my opinion that the right 
has always existed, and I may say, has 
been used. The committee explained 
that it was not making the appropriation 
recommended by the President because 
TVA’s revenue funds could be used for 
that purpose. 

Mr. Chairman, so much misleading in- 
formation has been given about indus- 
trial growth in the TVA region that I 
feel compelled to present the facts of the 
case in detail. First, the industrial 
growth of the TVA area has not been, 
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and is not being, achieved at the expense 
of other regions of the United States. 
Established industries are not migrating 
to the TVA power service area from 
other parts of the country enticed by 
low power rates. Such charges are made 
repeatedly in an effort to arouse hostility 
to TVA in those areas where industrial 
growth has been of long duration, but 
which are now affected by competition 
with other regions of the United States. 
No evidence has ever been cited to prove 
the claim that industries are moving to 
the TVA power service area, The only 
responsible data are contributed by TVA 
itself. In 1953 TVA surveyed its area 
and discovered that in the preceding 12 
years only a dozen small enterprises, 
employing in all less than 700 persons, 
had moved to the TVA area from other 
locations. None was a large power user, 
and none had moved from New England, 
the area most frequently suggested as 
the loser to the TVA area. At the same 
time and as part of the same picture of 
normal industrial mobility certain in- 
dustries were found to have moved away 
from the Tennessee Valley to establish 
their operations in other regions. Last 
year another check was made and out of 
244 new industries in the Tennessee 
Valley, only one was found to represent 
arelocation. This plant makes bicycles, 
and the cost of power is a minor concern 
to its management. The industrial 
growth of the TVA area consists of new 
industries, additions to our national pro- 
ductive capacity. 

Second. Actually there would be no 
reason to expect large-scale movement 
of industry to any area just because 
savings in power costs might be 
achieved, for, while the availability of 
power is essential to all industries, the 
cost. of power is an important factor 
to only a few in considering plant loca- 
tions. One of these is aluminum. Power 
costs are important to that industry, 
and in 1939, 42 percent of the aluminum 
capacity of the United States was lo- 
cated in the Tennessee Valley. It was 
located there prior to TVA, and hydro 
sites had been developed by Alcoa to 
power its operations. By last year with 
the expansion of aluminum production 
the proportion had been reduced. Only 
28 percent of the total national capacity 
for aluminum was located in the TVA 
area. When announced aluminum pro- 
duction plans are completed, about 25 
percent of the United States aluminum 
capacity will be located in this area, 
surely not a disproportionate share, and 
no evidence of an enticement policy 
by TVA. : 

What has happened is that, as ex- 
panded production has required the alu- 
minum industry to move to the use of 
steam power, other progressive power 
systems have learned from TVA’s ex- 
ample and have found ways, including 
use. of tax amortization certificates, to 
make power available at lowered cost. 
In Texas, in West Virginia, up and down 
the Ohio Valley, aluminum plants are 
springing up based on a reported 4-mill 
power rate from privately owned plants. 

Third. The TVA power policies have 
not harmed—in fact they have directly 
benefited—the industries of other areas 
and the people who depend on those in- 
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dustries for their livelihood. TVA’s 
power rates to the homes and farms of 
the area have stimulated a rise in elec- 
tricity use of the average domestic con- 
sumer from 600 kilowatt-hours in 1933 
to 5,240 kilowatt-hours in 1955. That 
increase, together with the use of elec- 
tricity by the industries located in the 
valley, has required the addition of gen- 
erating capacity at a faster rate than 
most power systems have considered 
necessary. This has helped rather than 
harmed industrial growth of other areas, 
for the purchase by TVA and its dis- 
tributors of electrical equipment, and 
the purchase of electrical appliances by 
TVA power consumers, has meant em- 
ployment, wages paid and profit earned, 
in other sections of the country. 

In the decade since World War II it 
is estimated that TVA’s power distribu- 
tors and the consumers they serve have 
spent about $2.5 billion for equipment 
and appliances, most of it outside the 
region. Such expenditures will con- 
tinue. The Electrical World of Decem- 
ber 26, 1955 (p. 57), for example, 
published an REA estimate of farm 
purchases of electrical equipment. It 
indicates that between 1956 and 1960 
such purchases in the State of Tennes- 
see are expected to exceed those for 
every State in the Union except Cali- 
fornia. 

The purchases of TVA itself, as dis- 
tinguished from its distributors and con- 
sumers, outside the Tennessee Valley 
total almost a billion dollars for the 
years 1934-55. The investment made 
by TVA is located in the region it serves, 
of course, and power consumers of the 
area will pay back the Government’s 
power investment, but the money spent 
by this Government agency is not all 
spent inside the region. Many of its 
orders for steel, for generators and tur- 
bines, for complicated equipment, are 
filled outside the region. 

Fourth. In addition to the considera- 
tions mentioned above, clearly industrial 
growth in the TVA area contributes to 
national prosperity and strength. In- 
dustrial growth means jobs in the TVA 
area. It means a rising standard of 
living, and therefore jobs in other re- 
gions as better markets for all types of 
production develop. This interrelation 
of regional prosperity is not confined to 
the conspicuous example of appliance 
use cited above. It includes grain, and 
oil, and automobiles. Industrial growth 
has not only increased commerce be- 
tween regions, it has enabled the peo- 
ple living in the area to bear a larger 
share of the support of the whole Fed- 
eral establishment. In 1934, the 7 
States which lie in part in the Tennes- 
see Valley provided only 3.4 percent of 
the total individual income tax collec- 
tions; in 1954 the proportion was more 
than 6 percent. Over the years 1933- 
54, the seven Tennessee Valley States 
have contributed $7.5 billion more in 
individual income taxes than they would 
have contributed if the proportion had 
remained at the 3.4 percent level of 
1933. 

This interrelation of regional welfare 
has been recognized by responsible 
spokesmen of the more highly indus- 
trialized States. For example state- 
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ments made by official of two Eastern 
States at the National Forum on Plan- 
ning and Development Problems and 
Techniques, held in Denver, Colo., June 
7-10, 1955, can be cited. Mr. Edward 
T. Dickinson, formerly a research as- 
sistant to the chairman of the board of 
United States Steel and now of the New 
York State Department of Commerce, 
said this: 


We would like to consider New York State 
a seedbed for industry and when an industry 
grows, say in New York City, and has not the 
space, we think it is a good thing that they 
move out to areas where they have plant 
space in which to work. We would hope that 
a good many would move upstate into our 
own territory or they d move to Staten Island, 
which is going to be opening up and will be a 
vast new industrial community for smaller 
plants, but if they move to a new vicinity or 
community of the South, we think it is a good 
and healthy thing because whatever growth 
we have in the United States cannot help but 
improve the economy of New York because 
we have centered there so many companies 
that do supply industrial materials and serv- 
ices—and services I cannot emphasize too 
much—to the total economy of this country. 
So we are anxious to help all the States grow 
industrially; it is to our own self-interest. 
(Proceedings 10th Annual Convention Asso- 
ciation of State Planning and Development 
Agencies, Washington, D. C., p. 41.) 


Mr. Joseph E. McLean, commissioner 
of conservation and economic develop- 
ment, New Jersey, said: 


Yet who can seriously doubt the rewards of 
TVA have spread far beyond the communi- 
ties of the Tennessee Valley? The higher 
income of the people of the Tennessee Valley 
has created a vast new market for the indus- 
tries of the other regions. 

The last point is especially important to us 
in the East. Our industry is highly special- 
ized. Our workers have been trained to pro- 
duce a long line of complex goods, such as 
chemicals, air-conditioning units, machine 
tools, airplane engines, etc. Any develop- 
ment in other regions that raises income 
levels and expands the market for these prod- 
ucts inevitably benefits us and benefits us 
directly. 

All of this leads me to suggest that we 
must place increasing emphasis on the na- 
tional interest and seek to minimize inter- 
regional and interstate rivalries in consid- 
ering proposals for the development of natu- 
ral resources in the United States. (Ibid., 
pp. 45-46.) 


Fifth. Industrial growth is being ex- 
perienced in all sections of the country 
(the percentage of growth will of course 
be higher in areas where industrial de- 
velopment was delayed for many years). 
The May 1955 “Monthly Review” of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston re- 
ported: 

Manufacturers plan to spend $200 million 
for new plant and equipment in Massachu- 
setts in 1955. This is 20 percent more than 
they spent last year. Capital expenditures 
in the hardgoods industries are expected to 
rise almost three times as much as in the 
nondurable-goods industries. 

CONCLUSION 


The case is clear, and the statement 
of the minority commenting on the pro- 
posed supplemental appropriation to 
add to TVA’s generating capacity is not 
based on an examination of the facts of 
record. The statement contends that 
low industrial power rates are enticing 
industries to locate in the Tennessee 
Valley.. They imply that this is unfair; 
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that citizens in areas thus disadvantaged 
are required to furnish the capital 
needed for TVA expansion. They claim 


that TVA power operations are subsi- 


dized, and imply that Congress never 
intended TVA to furnish power for in- 
dustries. Every assumption and state- 
ment is incorrect, and in fact none of 
them is relevant to the problem under 
discussion. 

It is true that the President recom- 
mended an appropriation of $3,500,000 
to commence construction of an addi- 
tional unit at the existing John Sevier 
steam plant. The committee as well as 
the minority disapproved the item, but 
for different reasons. The committee 
points out that no appropriation is re- 
quired, that TVA can proceed to finance 
this and other units out of its earnings. 
Under this plan TVA will enhance the 
value of the Government’s investment, 
increase its earnings, without the ap- 
propriation of additional funds to be 
provided by the taxpayer. 

With respect to the other points the 
truth is that while power rates in the 
TVA area are generally at a lower level 
than the level of rates charged by pri- 
vate companies, the sharp difference lies 
in the rates charged by TVA’s distribu- 
tors for electricity service to the homes 
and farms of the Tennessee Valley. 
This has made the TVA power service 
area the best market in the country for 
the sale of electric appliances, manufac- 
tured almost entirely outside the region. 
It has been a boon to other areas. With 
respect to the importance of power rates 
as a factor in plant location, the fact is 
that power costs are decisive in plant lo- 
cation for only a few industries, and the 
record shows that in the case of the 
particular industry—aluminum—select- 
ed for comment in the minority state- 
ment, the enticement of low rates has 
not been offered by TVA, but by private 
power companies over the past 15 years. 
Power costs were not the controlling fac- 
tor in the announced expansion plans of 
the Reynolds Metals Co. which began 
its aluminum production in the Tennes- 
see Valley in 1940. 

The TVA power system is not subsi- 
dized. Its earnings cover all costs of 
operation, including depreciation, and 
provide in addition a return on the Gov- 
ernment’s investment which has aver- 
aged 4 percent over the years. Dur- 
ing the same period the cost of money 
to the Government has averaged about 
2 percent. 

The TVA Act clearly contemplated the 
industrial development of the area, a 
development basic to its economic 
growth, and from the beginning there 
has been steam generating capacity on 
the TVA system. With the approval of 
the Congress TVA has purchased and 
has constructed steam plants, and that 
power has been available from the be- 
ginning to use in the development of the 
economy of the area for the benefit of 
the people and the nation. The minor- 
ity statement is incorrect. 

Those who would discourage industrial 
growth in the TVA area similar to what 
is going on elsewhere forget that the 
privately owned plants which are large 
power users are vital to national defense. 
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Any action to prevent expansion of the 
production of the chemical and metal- 
lurgical industries located in the Ten- 
nessee Valley would put a ceiling on our 
national resources for defense. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Evins]. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
my colleague the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. WRTTTEN] for yielding me this 
time. 

I certainly am in agreement with the 
statement which he has made, and I 
most respectfully disagree with the 
statement of my colleague the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. TABER] who 
preceded the gentleman from Mississippi 
iMr. WHITTEN]. 

The major consideration—and I do 
not think it is controverted by the mi- 
nority—is that there is no dispute about 
the need for additional capacity to meet 
the power requirements of the area; 
there is no dispute in this matter about 
the need for additional power as indi- 
cated by Chairman Vogel, of the TVA 
Board, who was appointed by the Presi- 
dent. Following General Vogel’s con- 
firmation, he took a new survey and a 
new look at TVA’s power needs. It was 
determined that some six new starts 
would possibly be required. 

The full Board unanimously recom- 
mended to the Bureau of the Budget four 
new starts be authorized. This was a 
unanimous action. Following this re- 
port to the Bureau of the Budget, we 
know that the Bureau did not recom- 
mend any new starts last year, but did 
recommend the Dixon-Yates plan sub- 
stitute power for TVA area and defense 
needs. This scheme was fought out and 
defeated. The President withdrew or 
canceled the contract. Thus, no new 
starts were authorized and no additional 
power supplied the area. There can be 
no dispute or controversy that additional 
power is needed and will increasingly be 
required in the area. The President 
himself has recognized this fact by rec- 
ommending a supplemental item for 
beginning construction of the Sevier 
plant. 

Since the committee has disallowed 
this $312 million, the majority in its 
wisdom has properly stated in the re- 
port that the TVA can use some of its 
corporate funds to begin construction of 
this new project that is needed by TVA, 
needed by the people, and needed for 
national defense. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Taser] has endeavored 
to say that TVA does not have such 
authority. It has been historic in the 
operation of TVA that the Board can 
use its corporate funds for certain facili- 
ties, for additional units at existing 
plants where they are required. To 
build a new system—a new start—they 
would have to get congressional ap- 
proval. Like in the case of the proposed 
Fulton plant last year. Congressional 
approval has not been required for add- 
ing units or facilities at existing plants. 
The law gives them that authority. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TABER] quoted from the Government 
Corporations Act. I should like to quote 
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from the TVA Act, which says, in effect, 
that commencing on July 1, 1936, the 
TVA power proceeds shall be turned into 
the Federal Treasury, save and except 
such part of such proceeds as in the 
opinion of the Board shall be necessary 
for the construction of and in the con- 
ducting of its business of generating, 
transmitting, and distributing public 
energy. In other words, the act itself 
empowers the authority, gives the right, 
to use certain of its corporate funds. 
Here is the language of the act itself: 

Commencing July 1, 1936, the proceeds for 
each fiscal year derived by the Board from 
the sale of power or any other products 
manufactured by the Corporation, and from 
any other activities of the Corporation, in- 
cluding the disposition of any real or per- 
sonal property, shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury of the United States at the end of each 
calendar year, save and except such part 
of such proceeds as in the opinion of the 
Board shall be necessary for the Corporation 
in conducting its business in generating, 
transmitting, and distributing electric energy 
(16 U. S. C. 8315). 


In addition to the act giving author- 
ity to do that, there have been several 
instances in which this specific author- 
ity has been used for completing units— 
for instance, Kentucky unit No. 5 and 
certain of the Douglas Dam units and 
other facilities. 

I should like to point out that in addi- 
tion to this authority, custom and usage 
has established TVA’s practice in this 
field. Also, the congressional intent has 
been spelled out on this floor more than 
once. The history of the debates will 
show the congressional intent was that 
they were so empowered. In addition, I 
might point out that the Federal Power 
Commission uses the word “projects” in 
a broad sense. There have been many 
interpretations of the use of the term 
“projects” by the Federal Power Com- 
mission and in other Federal legislation 
such as the Bonneville Act, the Reclama- 
tion Bureau and others in which there 
258 very similar usage of the term implied 

ere. 

So I think there is no doubt but that 
the position taken by the gentleman from 
New York is in error and that TVA does 
have power to use its corporate funds 
for existing facilities. I certainly think 
the record should be made clear on that 
point. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EVINS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee, 

Mr. BAKER. All I would like to com- 
ment on is with reference to the legisla- 
tive situation as itis. With the language 
in the report and no amendment to be 
offered, does not the gentleman feel we 
from the TVA region should be satisfied 
at least for the moment? 

Mr. EVINS. I must agree with the 
gentleman that any erippling amend- 
ment should not be offered; if offered, it 
should be rejected. 

Considering all the realities of the sit- 
uation, the Appropriations Committee 
disallowed the $3,500,000 for John Sevier 
steam plant and recommended that the 
TVA follow its normal business proce- 
dure and use its accumulated corporate 
funds, as it has in the past, to finance 
the beginning of this unit. 
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In its report, the committee agreed 
that no new arguments or novel consid- 
erations have been raised in connection 
with this proposal and it reaffirmed the 
belief that TVA should use its revenues 
to the extent that they are available in 
order to meet the power requirements 
of the service area. 

This agency now has corporate funds 
in excess of $58 million. Certainly a 
portion of these funds should be used 
for the beginning of this project with- 
out further delay. The power revenues 
of the TVA should not be drained off and 
this great agency weakened by those who 
would deny it any means of support. 

TVA is now repaying into the Treas- 
ury the total cost of the investment in its 
power system. Over a 40-year period, 
the agency will repay $348 million. For 
the coming fiscal year the TVA Board of 
Directors proposed repaying $35 million 
toward the debt. This payment would 
have been in line with the requirements 
of Congress as set out in 1948. How- 
ever, TVA recently was confronted with 
the unprecedented demand that it re- 
pay $75 million into the Treasury dur- 
ing 1957. This payment would put TVA 
21 years ahead of the legal requirement, 
or, in other words, bring its total repay- 
ment schedule up to the amount that 
Congress required TVA to have repaid 
by 1978. 

Now there is no other explanation or 
excuse for this unprecedented demand 
on TVA’s funds than to conclude that 
the present administration, for reasons 
not announced, is attempting to weaken 
TVA—tearing from this agency the cor- 
porate funds which are necessary for 
sound operation. 

Some have termed the demand a 
milking action. Perhaps it is. But 
regardless of what we call it, the effort 
is designed to weaken and eventually 
destroy TVA. This most certainly is 
not a part of the continued expansion 
and maximum efficiency operation that 
administration leaders promised before 
the 1952 elections. 

In this new and latest attempt to de- 
stroy TVA, the administration has at 
least brought one fact to light. That is 
that even with the arbitrary demand for 
the $75 million repayment, it is a strik- 
ing tribute to the financial success of 
this agency and proof that TVA can pay 
its own way. 

By June 30, TVA will have repaid 
$186,500,000 back into the Treasury, and 
the additional demand repayment by 
the administration of $75 million would 
bring the total paid to $261,500,000 on 
this investment. 

Now the question of TVA’s statutory 
authority to use power proceeds for the 
construction of new generating units 
was raised by certain members of the 
committee—traditional foes of TVA. 
This question, I should add, is not new 
and has been understood and approved 
by Congress for many years and in many 
instances. 

There is absolutely no question of con- 
gressional intent or the legality of this 
method of financing additions to exist- 
ing TVA facilities. This was brought 
out fully in a recent opinion prepared by 
Joseph C. Swidler, chief counsel for 
TVA, which, in brief, concluded that the 
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legislative history of the act, the con- 
gressional intent, court decisions and the 
statutes entitle TVA to expend its cor- 
porate funds for individual generating 
units at existing projects and facilities. 

The TVA Act, approved in 1933, stated 
that the agency should pay into the 
Treasury each year money derived from 
the sale of power or other products, ex- 
cept, and I quote, such proceeds as in 
the opinion of the Board of Directors 
shall be necessary for the corporation, 
in conducting its business in generating, 
transmitting, and distributing electric 
energy.” 

While TVA has always come to Con- 
gress with requests for funds to begin 
construction of new projects, such as 
dams and steam plants, it has often 
used its own corporate funds to com- 
plete construction of units already 
started. 

Such a practice was followed in com- 
pletion of the Watts Bar steam plant, the 
Apalachia, and Ocoee No. 3. In the same 
manner TVA has used its power revenue 
to begin installation of new generating 
units at existing projects, exactly like the 
recommendation now before the Con- 
gress for the John Sevier plant. Corpo- 
rate funds were used to begin construc- 
tion of Kentucky unit No. 5, Fort 
Loudoun units 3 and 4, Wheeler units 5 
and 6, Douglas unit No. 3, and certain 
units at Wilson Dam. 

It is argued that the Government 
Corporations Act of 1948 curtailed or 
limited TVA’s authority to use its corpo- 
rate funds in the manner employed in 
the past. This argument apparently 
hinges on the wording of the 1948 act 
which says, and I quote: 

None of the power revenues of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority shall be used for the 
construction of new power-producing proj- 
ects except for replacement purposes, unless 
and until approved by Congress. 


But, in close examination of the hear- 
ings on this reuse-of-funds proposal, as 
well as the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD during 
debate, it was clearly brought out and 
understood by members of the committee 
that the language used in the 1948 act 
was not intended to alter the use of TVA’s 
revenue in this connection, It was 
clearly demonstrated during 1948 and 
again in debate during 1949 that the 
term “project” was specifically stated to 
mean complete dams or steam plants, 
and not individual generating units. 
The Federal Power Act likewise uses the 
term “project” in a broad sense and it 
is defined there to mean complete units 
and this definition has been upheld by 
the Courts. 

Mr. Swindler states in his opinion, 
which upholds the right of TVA to use 
its corporate funds for this purpose, that, 
and again I quote: 

If Congress, in the Government Corpora- 
tions Appropriation Act of 1948, had wished 
to prohibit use of TVA’s revenues for con- 
struction of individual generating units, as 
distinguished from new dams and steam 
plants, the term “new power-producing 
projects” would have represented a singularly 
inappropriate description of the prohibition. 
There is nothing in the legislative history to 
indicate that the term was used in other than 
its normal sense; on the contrary, the legis- 
lative history shows explicitly that it was 
used in this sense. 
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We have had a span of many years’ use 
when the Congress realized and under- 
stood what the term project“ meant 
and Congress was also well aware, and 
approved, of how TVA was using its 
corporate funds. It is only in the last 
few years that the enemies of TVA, not- 
withstanding their outward apparent 
show of friendship for TVA, have tried to 
cripple and thwart TVA at every turn, 
by throwing the weight of every imagi- 
nable road block in the path of TVA’s 
progress. These include the denial of 
needed appropriations for TVA, the cut- 
ting drastically of its budgets, proposing 
restrictive and limiting self-financing 
proposals, Dixon-Yates, and all the rest, 
and now the denial of use of TVA’s power 
revenues for facilities essential to moni- 
tor its operations. 

This latest proposal is contrary both 
to law, congressional intent, court in- 
terpretation as well as usage, practice, 
and custom, This latest crippling effort 
should be resoundly defeated. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. PHILLIPS]. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I ad- 
dress myself to chapter 8, which is the 
chapter presently under general discus- 
sion. I presume the Members of the 
House, Mr. Chairman, have read the 
majority report which appears on page 
32 of the report accompanying this bill, 
and I ask them also to read carefully the 
minority report which begins on page 50 
of the same report, which is House Re- 
port No. 1897. 

Mr. Chairman, when this bill was un- 
der consideration, the committee denied 
the TVA request for $3,500,000 to provide 
for a start on construction of the fourth 
electric generating unit at the John 
Sevier steam plant. The committee re- 
port states at one point that the com- 
mittee believes TVA should use its rev- 
enues, to the extent they are available, 
to add units at existing plants. At an- 
other point, the committee recommends 
that TVA use power revenues to con- 
struct new generating units. The com- 
mittee, however, did not give a specific 
direction to TVA to use its power rev- 
enues to construct new generating units. 
Had the committee given such a specific 
direction, it would undoubtedly have 
been declared null and void as contrary 
to the legislative restriction on such use 
without specific legislative approval by 
the Congress. 

The committee report would seem to 
imply that Congress has accepted the in- 
terpretation, handed down September 10, 
1955, by TVA’s own attorney, that TVA 
has statutory authority to use power 
proceeds for the construction of new 
generating units without further legis- 
lative approval. Opinions expressed in 
previous Congresses, by TVA proponents 
among others, do not support such a con- 
tention, as the following examples show: 

All the net sarnings, all the proceeds, all 
the properties are subject to the disposition 
of the United States Congress. (CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, vol. 100, pt. 8, p. 10490.) 

The Congress upon each occasion, in its 
appropriation bills, has had the disposal of 
the net earnings. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
vol. 100, pt. 8, p. 10490.) 

All the earnings of TVA are within the dis- 
position of the Congress each year. (Cox- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 100, pt. 8, p. 10490.) 
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The TVA cannot start one single new power 
facility, it eannot put $1 of its income or 
any other funds into any new power facility, 
except by and with the advice and direction 
of . (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 
100, pt. 8, p. 10490.) 

Congress has control of every dollar which 
comes into the TVA, and Congress can de- 
cide how much shall be used for plant im- 
provement, and what amount shall go into 
the Treasury. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 
100, pt. 8, p. 10494.) 


The legislative history of the amend- 
ment to section 26 of the TVA Act leaves 
no doubt that Congress intended that 
TVA should have no authority to use 
power revenues for constructing new 
generating units without the specific ap- 
proval of the Congress. 

Section 26 of the original TVA Act 
reads as follows: 

Src. 26. The net proceeds derived by the 
Board from the sale of power and any of the 
products manufactured by the corporation, 
after deducting the cost of operation, main- 
tenance, depreciation, amortization, and an 
amount deemed by the Board as necessary 
to withhold as operating capital, or devoted 
by the Board to new construction, shall be 
paid into the Treasury of the United States 
at the end of each calendar year. (TVA Act 
of 1933.) 


The section, in this original form, did 
give the TVA Board the authority to use 
net revenues for new construction. This 
section was amended in 1935. 

In 1935, after extended hearings be- 
fore the Military Affairs Committee, 
H. R. 8623 was passed by the House and 
among other things, amended section 
26 of the TVA Act as follows: 


Src, 26. Commencing July 1, 1936, the pro- 
ceeds for each fiscal year derived by the 
Board from the sale of power and of the 
products manufactured by the corporation, 
and from any other activities of the corpora- 
tion, including disposition of any real or 
personal property, shall not be expended 
by the Board except in consequence of an- 
nual appropriation thereof by the Congress, 
and the appropriation of such proceeds is 
authorized to meet the cost of opera- 
tion, maintenance, depreciation, amortiza- 
tion, interest on bonds, and operating 
capital or for improvements, betterments, or 
the acquisition of facilities necessary to carry 
out the of this act: Provided, That 
nothing in this section shall be construed 
to prevent the use by the Board, after June 
30, 1936, of proceeds accruing prior to July 
1, 1936, for payment of obligations lawfully 
incurred prior to such latter date. 


This amendment, while it authorized 
TVA to use its revenues for the construc- 
tion of new facilities and other purposes, 
at the same time required annual ap- 
proval of such use by the Committee on 
Appropriations and the Congress. 

The Senate in 1935 proposed to amend 
section 26 of the TVA Act to read as 
follows: 

Sec. 26. The net proceeds for each fiscal 
year derived by the Board from the sale of 
power and any of the products manufactured 
by the corporation, and from any other ac- 
tivities of the corporation, including disposi- 
tion of real or personal property, after de- 
ducting the cost of operation, maintenance, 
depreciation, amortization, interest on 
bonds, and an amount derived by the Board 
as necessary to withhold as operating capital 
or to be devoted by the Board to new con- 
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struction, improvements, betterments, or the 
acquisition of facilities to carry out the pur- 
poses of this act, shall be paid into the 
Treasury of the United States at the end 
of each calendar year. 


This proposal, like section 26 of the 
original act, would have permitted TVA 
to use its revenues to construct new 
generating facilities or other capital 
additions without any further approval 
of the Congress. 

However, when the committee on Con- 
ference submitted a conference report, 
that report contained the following 
wording for the proposed amendment of 
section 26: 

Sec. 26. Commencing July 1, 1936, the 
proceeds for each fiscal year derived by the 
Board from the sale of power or any other 
products manufactured by the Corporation, 
and from any other activities of the Cor- 
poration including the disposition of any 
real or personal property, shall be paid into 
the Treasury of the United States at the end 
of each calendar year, save and except such 
part of such proceeds as in the opinion of 
the Board shall be necessary for the Cor- 
poration in the operation of dams and 
reservoirs, in conducting its business in 
generating, transmitting, and distributing 
electric energy and in manufacturing, sell- 
ing, and distributing fertilizer and fertilizer 
ingredients. A continuing fund of $1 mil- 
lion is also ed from the require- 
ments of this section and may be withheld 
by the Board to defray emergency ex- 
penses and to insure continuous operation: 
Provided, That nothing in this section shall 
be construed to prevent the use by the Board, 
after June 30, 1936, of proceeds accruing 
prior to July 1, 1936, for the payment of 
obligations lawfully incurred prior to such 
latter date, 


This amendment was approved by 
both Houses and is the present section 
26 of the TVA act as amended. It con- 
firms the feeling that Congress did not 
intend TVA to spend its money for capi- 
tal improvements without specific legis- 
lative approval. 

The Statement of the Managers on the 
part of the House had this to say about 
section 10 of the conference action which 
amended section 26 of the original act: 

Section 10 is modified by preserving the 
principle of congressional control through 
appropriations over the activities of the 
Board. But an exception was made as to 
funds necessary to carry on the business of 
generating and distributing electricity and 
of manufacturing and selling fertilizers. 
It is manifest that long-term contracts could 
not be made tf the power of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority to carry out those con- 
tracts is dependent upon appropriations by 
Congress. Furthermore, we have provided 
that a fund of $1 million may be constantly 
kept on hand by the Corporation to meet 
emergencies, such as breaks or threatened 
breaks in dams or destruction of any of the 
property by the forces of nature, so that 
said $1 million may be constantly available 
to make repairs, or to prevent damage, and 
thus to insure continuance of operations 
in the manufacture and distribution of elec- 
tric energy and fertilizers. 

It is increasingly evident that the 
House desired to have Congress assume 
complete control of TVA's activity 
through the annual appropriation proc- 
ess, but agreed to liberalize the amended 
act to the extent of letting TVA use its 
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revenues for the normal business of op- 
erating its existing power and fertilizer 
facilities. There is nothing in the 
language, nor in the debate, to indicate 
that Congress thought it was approving 
the use of TVA revenues for the con- 
struction of new generating units, or 
plants, nor of new fertilizer plants, with- 
out specific approval of the Congress. 
It is difficult to see how anyone can read 
into the language “in conducting its 
business in generating, transmitting, 
and distributing electric energy and in 
manufacturing, selling and distributing 
fertilizer and fertilizer ingredients” any 
intent to cover TVA’s business of con- 
structing new hydroelectric or new 
steam-electrie generating plants or 
units.” 

Reading section 26 of the TVA Act, 
as amended, together with the 1948 con- 
gressional limitation on the use of TVA 
revenues, which says: 

None of the power revenues of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority shall be used for 
the construction of new power producing 
projects {except for replacement purposes) 
unless and until approved by act of Con- 
gress. (Government Corporations Act, 1948.) 


Clearly shows that Congress was only 
giving authority to use power revenues 
for replacement purposes, and was re- 
iterating that TVA must obtain specific 
legislative authority from the Congress 
for the construction of new generating 
units. 

I think the intent of Congress is often 
expressed not only by what a Member 
says, but by the previous actions and 
opinions of that Member. In August 
1935, when this question was up on the 
floor, the Member from New Jersey, Mr. 
McLean, had something to say which 
I shall quote in a moment. 

In view of the statement on the floor 
of the House by Mr. McLean in August 
1935, it is inconceivable that section 26 
of the TVA Act, as amended, can be 
interpreted to confer on TVA the au- 
thority to construct additional generat- 
ing capacity at will without the specific 
authority of the Congress. Mr. McLean 
had this to say—CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
1935, at page 13998: 

Mr. Speaker, I signed this conference re- 
port and I advise its adoption. * * * 

Let it not be understood that, in taking 
this position I do, I have not in any way 
changed my attitude towards the philoso- 
phy of the Tennessee Valley project. I still 
believe it is fraught with danger and to a 
very considerable extent is an unfair bur- 
den upon taxpayers in districts not affected 
by the expenditures being made, and that 
entirely too much money is being spent in 
the Tennessee Valley without regard to the 
constantly increasing national debt and its 
ultimate payment by generations yet un- 
born. As a member of the committee of 
conference it was my duty to endeavor to 


reconcile the differences in proposed legis- 
lation between the Senate and the House 
of Representatives, and I believe that out 
of the controversy surrounding proposed 
legislation effecting the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority there is now before the House a 
piece of legislation which will meet many 
of the criticisms, restrain many of the un- 
wise activities, and clarify many misunder- 
standings. What is of greater importance 
than anything else is the fact that the direc- 
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tors brought upon themselves much of the 
criticism that has been advanced 

them, should have a better understanding 
of their obligations to the Government of 
the United States and to the Congress; and 
I believe that in the future we shall see 
more orderly procedure so far as that agency 
is concerned, 

One of my principal complaints in this 
controversy was the fact that the directors 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority had en- 
tirely disregarded the Congress. There were 
indications that they held it in contempt. 
They made no report as to their plans, pur- 
poses or ultimate objectives as they were 
required to do by the act in order that Con- 
gress might guide and control the nature, 
sequence, and extent of the development. 
There now can be no doubt in this regard, 
for we have specifically provided in the 
pending bill that on or before the Ist of 
April of next year there shall be such a 
report by this governmental agency to the 
Congress which created it and whose agent 
it is. 

* * . * . 

Mr. Speaker, I feel, in spite of the turmoil, 
the vexations, and the criminations and re- 
criminations that have gone on while this 
bill was pending, that we now have a better 
understanding between the Congress and its 
creature, the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
The directors of the Authority should have 
a better understanding of the obligations 
which they owe to the Government and Con- 
gress in the discharge of their duties, and 
although, as I have said, I cannot bring 
myself to favor the objectives intended to 
be brought about by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, I feel that if we .must have a 
new law, we have written a much better 
piece of legislation than was first proposed 
by the Authority itself, and much good 
should come as a result of the adoption of 
this report. 


Here was a man opposed to the TVA 
concept. Can anyone contend that he 
would have made the above statements 
had he believed TVA was being given 
almost unlimited authority to expand its 
generating facilities without further re- 
view by, and approval of the Congress? 
I think not. 

According to the TVA method of ac- 
counting, which leaves out any payment 
to the Treasury for the interest cost to 
the taxpayers, or for Federal tax equiva- 
lent, which TVA officials claimed TVA 
rates provided for; the net annual power 
revenue now approaches $60 million. To 
permit a board of three men to use such 
an amount each year to expand social- 
ized power facilities at will is unthink- 
able, particularly when TVA is using this 
subsidized electric power to draw indus- 
try from other sections of the country 
by their low power rates. 

Mr, PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Bow] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

USE OF TVA SUBSIDIZED POWER TO ENTICE INDUS- 
TRY INTO THE TENNESSEE VALLEY 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, we have 
heard arguments pro and con, on wheth- 
er TVA entices industry to the TVA area 
through its subsidized low electric rates. 
There can be no doubt, however, about 
the effort of the TVA distributors and the 
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‘Tennessee Industrial and Agricultural 
Development Commission to lure indus- 
try from other sections of the country. 

The Tennessee Valley Yearbook, 1955, 
à colorful brochure printed in Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., carries a number of ad- 
vertisements extolling cheap power as an 
incentive for industry to locate in the 
Tennessee Valley. At the same time the 
Yearbook—page 37—says the valley 
should quit luring industry from the out- 
side in these words: 

We must organize new industries—quit 
luring them from outside—such gain is per- 
manent—other communities need all they 
can keep. Let's be just. New plant- 
branches O. K. $ 


The Nashville Electric Power Board 
advertisement on page 62 says: 

Life in Nashville is higher and brighter be- 
cause of cheap, convenient electric power. 

We earnestly advise any industry consider- 
ing the establishment of a new southern 
factory branch, plant, or distribution ware- 
house to come to Nashville where you will 
receive the “finest electric service in the 
entire Nation.“ 

In Nashville we say “Electricity—biggest 
bargain in your budget.” 


Chattanooga, on page 8 of the Year- 
book, says: 

Power, low-cost power, 
it.’ +% è 

* * * The widespread use of this low-cost 
TVA electricity makes the Board the largest 
single distributor of power produced by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 


Then goes on to say: 

TVA is a sound national investment. Not 
only does it prevent millions of dollars in 
flood damages annually but all appropriations 
for electric power development are repaid to 
the National Government with a 6-percent 
interest payment. 


This advertisement demonstrates the 
attempt to sell the Tennessee Valley 
from a low-cost power standpoint while 
it at the same time is trying to make the 
Nation believe TVA is repaying the Gov- 
ernment investment in the power devel- 
opment with interest at 6 percent. The 
record shows, of course, that this is not 
true. TVA has paid a small amount of 
interest at low rates on an early bond 
issue which represents less than 4 per- 
cent of the present total TVA project 
cost. TVA revenue has not been sufi- 
cient to pay operating expenses, pay in- 
terest cost on power investment, and 
make repayment of the investment. Nor 
have they paid or provided for taxes 
equivalent to the local, State, and Fed- 
eral tax rates paid by private utilities. 

The Tennessee Industrial and Agricul- 
tural Development Commission uses the 
following bait as one of its reasons why 
northern or other manufacturers should 
move to the TVA area: 

ABUNDANT LOW-COST POWER 

Low-cost electric power is sold at standard 
rates throughout the State. Most of Tennes- 
see is supplied with electricity from the vast 
TVA system of dams and steam plants, the 
largest integrated power system in the United 
States. Over the next 2 years, some 2½ bil- 
lion kilowatts will be available in the TVA 
region for industrial. development. General- 
ly, TVA power rates are 30 percent to 45 per- 
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cent below the national average. For ex- 
ample, certain industrial consumers in Ten- 
nessee pay only 6.03 mills per kilowatt-hour 
on a monthly consumption of 400,000 kilo- 
watt-hours—1,000 kilowatt demand. A re- 
cent study for a small northern manufac- 
turer revealed that his annual power bill of 
$16,128 could be reduced to approximately 
$8,000 in Tennessee. 


I wonder how much longer the long- 
suffering taxpayers in Ohio and other 
sections of the country are going to put 
up with the increasing demands for more 
funds to expand this socialistic power 
empire? I am sure my people think the 
time has come for the TVA area to stand 
on its own feet and pay its proper share 
of Federal taxes and interest costs. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Rapavt]. 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, in the 
interest of brevity I shall not take the 
time to read the two statements I hold 
in my hand but shall insert them at this 
point. They are as follows: 


USE OF REVENUES FOR GENERATING UNITS AT 
EXISTING PROJECTS 


The minority report seeks to cast doubt on 
an opinion written by TVA'’s General Coun- 
sel, Mr. Joseph C. Swidler, concluding that 
TVA has statutory authority to expend power 
proceeds for new generating units at existing 
plants. The section of the minority report 
dealing with this point begins by quoting 
out of context a statement in Mr. Swidler's 
opinion that section 26 of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority Act “standing alone, is 
broad enough to authorize use of proceeds 
for construction of any type of power instal- 
lations, including steam plants and single- 
purpose power dams as well as individual 
generating units and transmission facilities.” 
The minority report implies that the words 
“standing alone” deprive the statement of 
meaning because other subsequent legisla- 
tion, specifically the Government Corpora- 
tion Control Act and the Government Corpo- 
rations Appropriation Act, 1948, have changed 
the situation, In fact, the words “standing 
alone” appear on page 1 of the opinion, and 
the remaining 8 pages are devoted to showing 
that no subsequent legislation has changed 
the situation. 

So far as the Government Corporation Con- 
trol Act is concerned, section 104 of that 
statute, which governs congressional action 
on agency budget programs, includes an ex- 
press provision that such section “shall not 
be construed as affecting the provisions of 
section 26 of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
Act, as amended.” 

With respect to the Government Corpora- 
tions Appropriation Act, 1948, the pertinent 
statutory limitation is that TVA power rey- 
enues shall not be used for construction of 
new power producing projects unless first 
approved by Congress. When the bill was 
debated on the floor of the House during the 
80th Congress, the meaning of this language 
was agreed upon by spokesmen for the ma- 
jority and minority members of the House 
Appropriations Subcommittee which drafted 
it. Representative Ploeser, chairman of the 
subcommittee, expressly concurred in the 
interpretation of the then Representative 
Gore, as follows: 

“By the word ‘project,’ I think it is clear 
that the committee intends, and I believe it 
to be the legislative intent that it applies 
only to new multi-purpose dams, or a hydro- 
electric dam or a major steam plant. It is 
not the intent, as I understand the commit- 
tee, nor is it the intent of the language nor 
the portent of that language, that it would 
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be restrictive of the smaller items such as 
generators, substations, transmission fa- 
cilities, and other such operative facilities.” 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 93, pt. 5, p. 6828. 

The minority report also states that doubts 
concerning TVA’s statutory authority to ex- 
pend revenue were expressed by Senators 
friendly to TVA during a 1955 appropriations 
debate. Examination of the debate shows 
that there was considerable discussion 
whether TVA should use revenue to construct 
additional units, but no direct challenge to 
the statement of Senator HILL, one of the 
authors of the original TVA Act, that— 

“The Tennessee Valley Authority has 1 of 2 
‘ways in which it can install units. One is by 
coming to Congress and getting an appro- 
priation, which means getting funds out of 
the Treasury of the United States. The 
other way is by husbanding and wisely using 
its revenues from sale of power, its proceeds, 
so as to enhance the Government’s property 
by installing additional units.“ (CONGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorD, vol. 101, pt. 8, p. 10401.) 

Senator Hiu’s statement accords com- 
pletely with the interpretation agreed upon 
by Mr. Ploeser and Mr. Gore at the time the 
Government corporations appropriation bill 
for 1948 was debated in the House. 

The minority report also states that TVA 
has not begun any new units out of revenues 
without prior congressional approval since 
the Government Corporations Appropriation 
Act, 1948, was enacted. If this were true, it 
would have no bearing on whether TVA has 
statutory authority to follow this course. 
But it is not true. The fact is that TVA 
financed construction of Wheeler Dam units 
7 and 8 out of revenues and without prior 
congressional approval within a period of 
months after the bill was enacted; that it 
revealed this fact during the hearings on the 
Government corporations appropriation bill 
for 1949; and that majority and minority 
members discussed the matter during the 
1949 hearings and again agreed that the limi- 
tation adopted the prior year applied only to 
new plants and not to units—hearings be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Government Cor- 
porations of the House Committee on Appro- 
priations, 80th Congress, 2d session, 1948, 
page 596. 


CONSTITUTIONALITY OF TVA STEAM PLANTS 


When the TVA Act was passed in 1933, it 
included a provision—section 7 (a)—which 
transferred to TVA 2 steam plants previously 
constructed by the Corps of Engineers at 
Sheffield and Muscle Shoals, Ala. Section 15, 
which was also included in the original act, 
expressly authorized TVA to issue $50 million 
of bonds to finance, among other things, 
construction of steam plants. In 1939, Con- 

amended the act by adopting section 
150, which authorized TVA to purchase gen- 
erating and transmission properties from pri- 
vate utility companies in its area. The hear- 
ings on this legislation made clear that these 
properties included several steam generating 
plants. Further, TVA’s manager of power 
testified expressly that TVA intended to op- 
erate these plants, and that, since acquisition 
of the private utility properties would make 
‘TVA the sole supplier in the area, TVA would 
be required in the future to build new steam 
plants—hearings before subcommittee of 
House Committee on Military Affairs on S. 
1796, 76th Congress, Ist session, pages 19-21, 
111-112. In 1940, Congress appropriated 
funds for construction of a steam plant by 
TVA at Watts Bar. 

No serious question was raised in Congress 
as to the constitutionality of any of these 
legislative actions. The constitutional issue 
was first raised in 1948 and 1949 by opponents 
of an appropriation requested by TVA for the 
Johnsonville steam plant. Early in 1949 Con- 
gress approved an appropriation for this 
plant. Since then Congress has appropriated 
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funds for six other TVA steam plants at Col- 
bert, Gallatin, John Sevier, Kingston, Shaw- 
nee and Widows Creek. The steam generat- 
ing unit now challenged is to be installed at 
one of these plants, John Sevier, which has 
already been specifically approved by Con- 


gress. 

The matter has already been judicially 
tested and sustained by a three-judge Federal 
court in Rainbow Realty Co. v. Tennessee 
Valley Authority (124 F. Supp. 436 (M. D. 
Tenn. 1954)). In that case, the respondent 
challenged TVA’s authority to condemn a 
right-of-way for a transmission line near 
Nashville, Tenn., on the ground that the line 
would be used to transmit power generated 
predominantly at TVA steam plants, which 
it claimed TVA lacked constitutional author- 
ity to construct or operate. In the course of 
its opinion rejecting respondent’s contention, 
the court stated that— 

“The extent to which electric power from 
steam plants commingled with power from 
hydroelectric plants may be supplied by TVA 
is a question for legislative determination 
and not for determination by the courts” (p. 
441). 


Further, may I mention that the ma- 
jority report in connection with the 
Tennessee Valley Authority is not found 
only on page 32, it is on pages 32, 33, and 
34. 


As to the directive which the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. PHILLIPS] said 
was missing, I quote the following lan- 
guage from the majority report: 

The committee * * * believes that the 
Agency should follow normal business pro- 
cedure, using its revenues to the extent 
necessary. The requested $3,500,000 has 
therefore been disallowed. 


Again: 


The committee shares the desire of the ad- 
ministration to reduce appropriations wher- 
ever possible and therefore recommends use 
of its power revenues so as not to require 
new appropriations. 


Finally, at the bottom of page 34 ap- 
pears this language: 

The committee reaffirms its judgment, and 
believes that TVA should use its revenues to 
the extent they are available to add units at 
existing plants to meet the power require- 
ments of its service area. 


Not projects, units; “units at existing 
plants.” 

If a man builds a home and says, “I 
am not going to plaster the upstairs part 
of this house,” and finds afterward that 
his family has come along and he needs 
the additional rooms and plasters those 
rooms, that is exactly what they are do- 
ing here at this John Sevier plant. They 
are using a place that has been prepared 
and are setting in the generator. That 
is all there is to it. That is the answer 
to these questions. 

Mr.COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RABAUT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. COOPER. Does not the gentle- 
man from Michigan feel certain that the 
very clear and convincing statement 
made by the gentleman from Mississippi, 
who is a member of the committee, and 
wrote the language to which reference 
has here been made, as well as the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Michigan 
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and the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Evins] and others of the majority speak- 
ing, and the majority report here, clearly 
show the intent of the Congress to be just 
as stated in the majority report? 

Mr. RABAUT. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely right. 


Mr. Chairman, I am including at this 
point the entire majority report in con- 
nection with the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority: 


TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 


The supplemental estimate considered by 
the Committee was for $3,500,000 to finance 
construction work during the current fiscal 
year on a needed generating unit at the John 
Sevier steam plant. The budget recom- 
mendations for this supplemental estimate 
and for the fiscal year 1957 contemplate 
that completion of the unit at the John 
Sevier Plant and construction of additional 
units at the Johnsonville steam plant will be 
financed with revenue bonds under legisla- 
tion which is now pending in committee in 
the two Houses. The committee finds that 
the Tennessee Valley Authority's power reve- 
nues have provided it with sufficient funds 
for the construction of such additional units 
as TVA now requires, and believes that the 
Agency should follow normal business pro- 
cedure, using its revenues to the extent 
necessary. The requested $3,500,000 has 
therefore been disallowed. 

A minority of the committee opposes the 
TVA using its own money to meet its power 
needs and in addition voted against the 
President’s recommendation to appropriate 
money for this purpose. The only conclu- 
sion to be reached is that the minority is 
simply opposed to the people of the TVA 
region having power to meet increasing 
needs, 

Extraneous matters were raised during 
consideration of this estimate which, while 
not pertinent to the problem before our 
committee, do require some comment to keep 
the record straight. 

Briefly, the President of the United States, 
in his annual budget message to the Con- 
gress, expressed his approval of the com- 
mencement of construction of certain gen- 
erating units to be added to existing plants 
on the TVA system. He recommended that 
$3,500,000 be appropriated to begin construc- 
tion immediately of a unit at the John 
Sevier plant in Eastern Tennessee and pro- 
posed that the balance of the costs of this 
unit, and all the costs of the additional units 
be met by proceeds from the sale of revenue 
bonds. Much of the space and a good deal 
of the heat in the hearings appears to be di- 
rected at the President's suggestion that TVA 
finance additions to its power system by the 
issuance of revenue bonds. This is a con- 
troversy between certain minority members 
of the committee and the President of the 
United States. No position is taken on the 
merits of reyenue bond legislation since that 
is.a matter for the appropriate legislative 
committees of the Congress. 

The realities of the situation are clear. In 
1940, following authorization by the Con- 
gress of the purchase of the properties of cer- 
tain private power companies TVA became 
the sole source of power supply for its service 
area. Now, over 1,300,000 customers buy 
their electricity from the 150 distributors 
which purchase power at wholesale from 
TVA. The farms, the homes, and industries 
of this great area rely on TVA to meet their 
increasing needs for energy. Great installa- 
tions for our national defense are located in 
the region. There is no dispute about the 
need for additional capacity to meet their 
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power requirements, The question is how 
new capacity shall be financed. At the time 
the President made his recommendation it 
might have been reasonable to anticipate 
early action on the so-called bond amend- 
ments to the TVA Act, and therefore to ex- 
pect bond proceeds to be available to meet 
the costs of generating units in the next 
fiscal year. At the present time, however, it 
is obvious that even if passage of the legis- 
lation were accomplished with a celerity un- 
precedented in congressional history, the 
long and complicated process of bond issu- 
ance could not be expected to provide funds 
in time to meet the need, 

The committee considered this situation, 
and recognizing that only two methods of 
financing are available to TVA at the present 
time—the appropriation of funds by Con- 
gress, or the use by TVA of its revenues for 
the purposes authorized by law, the latter 
method is recommended. The committee 
shares the desire of the administration to re- 
duce appropriations wherever possible and 
therefore recommends use of its power reve- 
nues so as not to require new appropriations. 

A minority of the committee, on the other 
hand, gives no consideration to this answer. 
Instead, it resorts to familiar attacks on TVA, 
and in effect proposes to break up and de- 
stroy this great power system, repealing the 
TVA Act by indirection, and as a consequence 
leaving the people of this one area without 
power required to maintain its standard of 
living or provide for the economic growth of 
the present geographic area served by TVA. 
In the opinion of the committee it is un- 
thinkable that the Congress would deliber- 
ately schedule a power shortage in 1957 and 
1958 in any area of the Nation, and when we 
consider that more than half of TVA’s power 
output in now being used by AEC, the Air 
Force wind tunnel center at Tullahoma, 
Tenn., the guided missile project at Redstone 
Arsenal, Alabama, and other vital defense in- 
stallations, we realize that a breakdown of 
TVA power supply would be a national dis- 
aster. 

The question of the constitutionality of 
the TVA steam plants has been raised re- 
peatedly in debate on TVA appropriations 
over the past 10 years, and Congress, over- 
ruling such contention, has approved 8 large 
steam plants. The question has come before 
the courts in one case, and in that case a 
3-judge Federal court sustained the constitu- 
tionality of the TVA steam plants. (See 
Rainbow Realty Company v. TVA (F. Supp. 
436 (1954)).) Likewise the question of TVA's 
statutory authority to use power proceeds 
for the construction of new power generating 
units is not novel. The TVA Act has been so 
interpreted from the beginning, and Con- 
gress has known and accepted this inter- 
pretation, and has indeed welcomed the re- 
duction in the amount of appropriation 
which would otherwise have been requested. 
Over the years 10 generating units in exist- 
ing projects have been begun with earnings 
from the power system and all but 2 have 
been completed out of earnings. Two of these 
units at Wheeler Dam were begun after the 
addition of the language in the 1948 Appro- 
priation Act so frequently referred to. A 
reading of the full congressional debate at 
the time this provision was enacted, quoted 
in the opinion of TVA’s general counsel in 
the hearings can leave no doubt that Con- 
gress did not intend to restrict the use of 
revenues for new units at existing projects, 
such as are involved here, but only to limit 
the commencement of construction of new 
projects out of earnings. 

The committee would point out that the 
Administration has recognized the national 
importance of adequate generating capacity 
on privately owned power systems to the ex- 
tent of providing (through the tax amorti- 
zation device) over two billion dollars of 
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interest-free loans to the private utilities 
for the construction of new capacity. Cer- 
tainly the need for power in this area, where 
the percentage of national defense loads is 
higher than in any other area of the country, 
is just as urgent and the responsibility of 
the government is greater. 

Common business sense supports the com- 
mittee’s recommendation. We believe it is 
more sound to use money at hand rather 
than make new appropriations. The power 
units which are involved are all in existing 
plants, and much of the investment in gen- 
eral facilities required for their operation, 
such as rail connections, coalyards, and coal 
handling equipment, and smokestacks, has 
already been made in connection with the 
installation of earlier units. The new gen- 
erating capacity can therefore be installed 
at low unit cost. It constitutes economical 
additions to the TVA system which is owned 
by the United States to provide power ur- 
gently needed. It will preserve and enhance 
the investment which the Federal Govern- 
ment has already made. 

No new arguments or novel considerations 
have been raised in consideration of the esti- 
mate before the committee. The committee 
reaffirms its judgment, and believes that 
TVA should use its revenues to the extent 
they are available to add units at existing 
plants to meet the power requirements of its 
service area. 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. PHILLIPS]. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, for 
the information of the Members, I am 
including at this point the minority 
views on the Tennessee Valley Authority 
matter: 

Mtvoriry Views 

The members of the Subcommittee on 
Public Works who sign this minority report 
disagree with the action and vote of the 
majority on the request of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority for funds with which to 
build an additional generating unit at the 
John Sevier plant. 

There were four possible answers to that 
request: 

(1) To agree and to appropriate $3,500,000 
in new money to start construction on this 
unit. It must be understood this was only 
the request of the moment. The total 
needed is $28 million. 

The idea of voting new money to TVA was 
refused by the subcommittee. The Congress 
in the past few years has refused more than 
once to appropriate new money for steam- 
plants or additional units to existing steam- 
plants. 

It should be noted that there is still grave 
doubt in the minds of able lawyers and of 
Members of the Congress whether there was 
actually any constitutional authority for the 
TVA to build steamplants at any time. Since 
this is a technical legal question, not to be 
discussed in this minority report, it should 
definitely be considered by the Congress with 
the thought of giving authority to take the 
question to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Certainly no more money should 
be voted to the TVA to build steamplants 
or additional units until the question is 
resolved. 

(2) To take the money from its own funds 
without further approval by the Congress 
and build the additional unit, or any other 
structures in the future. This was the rec- 
ommendation of the subcommittee’s major- 
ity. We disagree. It is the line of reason- 
ing expressed in the opinion rendered to the 
TVA Directors on September 10, 1955, by the 
TVA Counsel, Joseph C. Swidler, which, in 
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for example: 

“This [meaning section 26 of the 


TVA Act of 1933, as amended], standing 
alone, is broad enough to authorize use of 

for construction of any type of 
power installations, including steamplants 
and single-purpose power dams, as well as 
individual generating units and transmis- 
sion facilities.” 

The catch words are, of course, “standing 
alone.” The point is that section 26 of the 
TVA Act does not “stand alone.” It must 
be read not only with the remainder of the 
act, but also with all other congressional 
actions (particularly those subsequent to its 
passage) or limitations thereto. 

The citations given by Mr. Swidler, to sup- 
port his opinion, refer, without exception, 
to the use of power proceeds by TVA prior 
to the passage of limitations on such use. 
We refer particularly to section 104 of the 
Government Corporations Control Act, which 
was passed in 1945 and to which a limita- 
tion was added in 1948, reading as follows: 

“None of the power revenues of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority shall be used for 
the construction of new power-producing 
projects (except for replacement purposes) 
unless and until approved by act of Con- 
gress.” 

Nothing could be clearer, to us, as to the 
intent of the Congress. However, counsel 
for TVA offers this interesting interpre- 
tation (says Mr. Swidler): 

“In thus prohibiting the use of revenues 
for construction of ‘new power-producing 
projects’ without prior Congressional ap- 
proval, Congress clearly intended that the 
prohibition should apply only to new steam 
plants and single-purpose power dams, and 
not to generating units in existing plants 
or to transmission facilities.” 

We challenge the use of the word “clearly.” 
To us, the language is a definite prohibi- 
tion, and if it is to be reinterpreted for 
the benefit of the TVA, this should not 
be by TVA’s own counsel alone, but either 
by the Congress or the courts, or perhaps 
by both, as we have indicated above. 

This opinion and interpretation have al- 
ready been challenged in the Congress, in 
part by Members sympathetic to the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. We suggest the 
reading of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, VOl- 
ume 101, part 8, pages 10400 and 10402; also. 
of the Recorp, volume 100, part 8, pages 10490 
and 10494; and of the Recorp, volume 101, 
part 10, page 12889. 

It would be well, in view of the present 
request for new money, and the ensuing 
discussion, for all Members of Congress to 
reread the testimony of the then TVA Di- 
rectors in 1935, in which the witnesses tes- 
tifled to the intent of TVA policy and their 
own opinions as to TVA's obligations. For 
example, Mr. David Lilienthal testified, re- 
garding the way TVA would set the power 
rates: 

“These rates are based on certain prin- 
ciples, and the first principle is that the con- 
sumers of electricity must pay all the oper- 
ating cost of furnishing that electricity, 
without any contribution whatever from tax- 
payers. 

“Second, that consumers of electricity, the 
people who pay the rates, shall pay taxes, 
through the rates, which, of course, is the 
way all utility operations pay taxes equiva- 
lent to the national average of taxes, local, 
State, and Federal, paid by private-owned 
utilities. Municipalities which purchase 
power from the Tennessee Valley Authority 
plant at the Wilson Dam and resell it in turn, 
at retail to their citizens also pay taxes, as 
required by their contract with the Author- 
ity, and those taxes are also equivalent to the 
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amount a private utility would pay, a private 
utility in that community. 

“Third, depreciation and amortization are 
provided for, both by TVA and by the mu- 
nicipalities. As to TVA, the rates charged 
include a margin to offset depreciation from 
year to year, so that in the course of years 
there is a reserve adequate to rebuild the 
plant as a new plant; and there is also a 
surplus which, if Congress so desires, can be 
used to pay back into the Treasury not only 
the present value of this depreciated wartime 
property, but also every penny of the orig- 
inal investment put into the property in 
order to defend this country against its 
enemies. 

“Fourth: Interest is charged.” 

Dr. A. E. Morgan, the first TVA chairman, 
expressed his opinion of TVA power opera- 
tions and rates in these words: 

“They must be fair, with no special arbi- 
trary advantage; they must pay taxes, just 
as private utility companies must do, and 
every other reasonable charge if they are to 
provide us with a fair comparison.” 

He refers of course to the “yardstick” 
theory, so often advanced by TVA and its 
supporters. We hardly need add that any 
resemblance of present TVA policies, includ- 
ing the current request for an appropriation 
to build the John Sevier unit, to the original 
testimonies on the basis of which the TVA 
Act was passed, is entirely coincidental. 

(3) To permit the TVA to issue its own 
revenue bonds, to cover the $28 million it 
estimates it needs for this unit. Whatever 
icing may be spread over this proposal, it 
means essentially that these bonds, directly 
or indirectly, now or in the future, will be 
obligations of the United States Government, 
just as surely as if we had approved the 
original request for new money and then 
gone out and secured that money by borrow- 
ing it (with interest) or by taxing the people 
of the 48 States for it. This has been so 
often refused in recent years by the Con- 
gress that to propose it now, somewhat dis- 
guised, seems to us to be completely out of 
order. 

Whether or not the TVA shall be permitted 
to set itself up as an independent agency, or 
utility, furnishing power in a designated 
area, paying local, State, and equivalent Fed- 
eral taxes and interest, underwriting its 
operations from its own income, adjusting 
its rates to meet its needs under such incor- 
poration, borrowing money to expand or 
place its facilities, is a matter now before 
the proper legislative committees in this 
Congress. Certainly, if the TVA is to be 
given the right to its independence and to 
operate as any power utility operates, then 
it might properly have the authority to issue 
bonds. In that case, however, they would 
not be bonds of the United States, adding to 
our already topheavy national debt; they 
would be bonds of a utility corporation, not 
of the autocratic power empire envisioned 
in the opinion of the TVA counsel and other 
TVA proponents. Such bonds would be sold 
to the public as the bonds of any power 
utility are marketed. This is a reasonable 
suggestion; any idea that we should permit 
the TVA, an agency of our United States 
Government, to issue revenue bonds which 
would become contingent obligations of the 
United States, is unthinkable. 

If the TVA desires independence, let it 
separate its power functions from its other 
functions, if necessary, and then issue bonds 
for its entire power construction debt in the 
past. It would, by such a bond issue, with 
repayments determined, and on which it 
would pay interest, assume the financial re- 
sponsibility for all money already advanced 
by the Treasury (or in other words by the 
taxpayers, the great majority of whom in no 
way benefit from this expenditure) ; pay nor- 
mal interest thereon, and secure complete 
independence, with the pride and integrity 
which accompanies independence, 
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The responsibility to recommend that such 
authority be given the TVA lies with a legis- 
lative committee, not with the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

(4) The proper choice, in our opinion, 18 
to follow the course already adopted by Mem- 
phis, the first of the captive municipalities 
to take itself out from under TVA bondage. 
This statement is made advisedly; under 
TVA contracts, no other power may be 
bought in its area, nor can a distributor 
provide power from its own or any other 
source, without TVA permission. Even the 
rates charged its qustomers, by the distribu- 
tors of TVA power, may be set only with the 
approval of the TVA. Memphis has proved 
that this choice is feasible; it should be fol- 
lowed by other distributors in the TVA area. 

The request of the TVA, for money to build 
an additional unit at the John Sevier plant, 
should simply be denied. 

It must be understood that this in no way 
denies TVA any power for legitimate uses. 
The United States has first call on its power 
for its needs. TVA can, in case of emergen- 
cy, secure power from the surrounding utili- 
ties, all of which are now tied in with the 
TVA grid. The TVA has bought such power 
in the past. 

Actually, the immediate request is for a 
unit which would produce approximately 
180,000 kilowatts of power. One private in- 
dustry in Tennessee alone is currently ask- 
ing for 235,000 kilowatts, for expansion, yet 
this industry, by name, announced through 
the press 3 months ago, that it intended and 
was fully prepared to build a plant for itself 
to supply the needed power. It was “en- 
ticed” (to quote the newspaper reports) to 
change its plans and expand in the TVA 
area, with the Federal Government expected 
to pay for the plant for added power. 

Certainly, whatever else may be argued 
about the intent of Congress in 1933, there 
must be unanimous agreement that Congress 
never contemplated an authorization to en- 
tice industries into the TVA area, by offering 
power, sold at subsidized rates, and produced 
in steam plants. TVA itself, in the answer 
filed in the 18 company suit, January 8, 1937, 
implied it had no such authority and denied 
any such intent. 

None of the requested additional power, 
therefore is to be used for national defense, 
nor for the needs of the Federal Government; 
this is an effort to draw industries into the 
TVA area, at the expense of the taxpayers of 
the other States where local, State, and Fed- 
eral taxes are paid on power revenues. 

We believe the request should be denied 
by the Congress, 

GLENN R. Davis. 
Ben F. JENSEN. 
JOHN PHILLIPS. 
T. MILLET HAND. 
JOHN TABER, 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Davis]. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, those of us who take exception 
to the use of 83% million of TVA rev- 
enues to initiate construction of a new 
steam-generating plant are placed in a 
most frustrating position. There is no 
language in the bill which we can seek to 
delete, or to which we can seek to add a 
limitation. The use of the 83% million 
is authorized by the language of the ma- 
jority committee report, which is not sub- 
ject to amendment, under the rules of 
the House, on the floor. } 

We believe that TVA, as a creature of 
Congress, should be limited to the use of 
authority specifically granted by Con- 
gress. 

This Government venture is simply 
not carrying its fair financial load, with 
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the result that power users in other parts 
of the country are being unfairly dis- 
criminated against, and the public gen- 
erally is carrying and extra tax burden. 

Even now, the TVA area is greatly ex- 
panding its powerloads by the entice- 
ment of industry through promises of 
cheap power. 

One wonders how long the people in 
other areas of the country are going to 
allow TVA to entice industry to the valley 
through subsidized low electric rates all 
the while TVA officials deny luring indus- 
try into the area, the Reynolds case being 
the latest of the series. 

Representative WoLvErTON—page 818 
of the joint committee investigation of 
TVA in 1938—asked Mr. Lilienthal: 

As a matter of fact, do you seek to pro- 
mote business for TVA by bringing other in-. 
dustries to the valley? i 


To which Mr. Lilienthal replied: 
No; we do not. 


Later at the same hearing—page 
1163—Mr. Blandford said: 


But the answer is positively “No,” that the 
Authority does not engage in solicitation of 
industries from other parts of the country. 


How Mr. Lilienthal and Mr. Blandford 
justified such statements is difficult to 
understand when Mr. Lilienthal 4 years 
earlier had this to say at Chattanooga on 
April 21, 1934: 


I am very definitely of the opinion that 
it is the Authority's duty to encourage and 
stimulate the growth of large-scale industry 
in the Tennessee Valley area. We are mak- 
ing provision for one of the largest hydro- 
electric developments in the world, with a 
potential of 3 million horsepower available. 
We are expending, and expect to expend, mil- 
lions upon millions of dollars in construc- 
tion activities, all looking toward the devel- 
opment of more and more power. Although 
we are bending every effort to greatly in- 
crease the use of electricity in the home and 
on the farm, it is obvious that only a large- 
scale industrial expansion will absorb the 
great pool of power which is thus being cre- 
ated. As we lay our plans for developing 
this cheap power in great quantities, it seems 
to me to be mandatory that we also lay 
plans for utilizing it in an industrial expan- 
sion program, 


And at Birmingham, Ala., on October 
31, 1934, he said: 


But industries don't set themselves up in 
a region automatically. There must be some 
organizing force, with technical and research 
facilities. We believe it is appropriate that 
some of this technical and research work 
should be undertaken by the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority as an agency of all the people. 
(From p. 419, House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee hearings on TVA, 1935.) 


Perhaps TVA itself is not directly en- 
gaged in open and aboveboard publicity 
and advertising for new industrial ex- 
pansion in the Tennessee Valley area. 
But just where does enticing begin? If 
TVA because of its subsidized Federal 
tax and interest-free power can and does 
offer rates lower than an investor-owned 
utility can meet—who has to provide for 
interest and Federal taxes—what is that 
but an enticement? 

Again, are not the captive TVA dis- 
tributors of TVA power in effect agents 
of TVA and therefore a responsibility 
of TVA? These distributors actively ad- 
vertise and promote industrial expan- 
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sion in the areas they serve with low- 
cost power as one of their main attrac- 
tions. The Tennessee Industrial and 
Agricultural Development Commission 
located in Nashville, Tenn., has currently 
under way an advertising campaign to 
entice manufacturers to move to Ten- 
nessee. The following item is one of the 
reasons set forth in their brochure on 
the subject: 
ABUNDANT Low-Cost POWER 

Low-cost electric power is sold at standard 
rates throughout the State. Most of Ten- 
nessee is supplied with electricity from the 
vast TVA system of dams and steam plants, 
the largest integrated power system in the 
United States. Over the next 2 years, some 
2½ billion kilowatts will be available in the 
TVA region for industrial development. 
Generally, TVA power rates are 30 to 45 per- 
cent below the national average. For exam- 
ple, certain industrial consumers in Ten- 
nessee pay only 6.03 mills per kilowatt-hour 
on a monthly consumption of 400,000 kilo- 
watt-hours—1,000-kilowatt demand. A re- 
cent study for a small northern manufac- 
turer revealed that his annual power bill of 
$16,128 could be reduced to approximately 
$8,000 in Tennessee. 


Of course the copywriter was a little 
optimistic in thinking the rest of the 
country is going to provide 2½ billion 
kilowatts of power for industrial expan- 
sion in the TVA area in the next 2 years. 
Nevertheless the general idea is there 
that the TVA source of power is unlim- 
ited and northern manufacturers are 
invited to move to the TVA area. 

Now comes the Reynolds Metals Co.’s 
recent announcement that the TVA has 
contracted to supply up to 225,000 kilo- 
watts for a new aluminum plant at List- 
erhill, Ala., adjacent to which the Ford 
Co. will build a foundry. This at a time 
when TVA was curtailing power to exist- 
ing aluminum electrochemical plants. 

Yet on August 3, 1955, the press re- 
ported that Reynolds had announced the 
planned expansion would be made in 
northwestern Kentucky and that the 
company would construct its own 300,- 
000-kilowatt steam plant near company- 
owned coal deposits to provide the needed 
power. 

According to reliable reports Reynolds 
also was considering locating the new 
aluminum plant in northeastern Ohio or 
western West Virginia. Information ob- 
tained from the investor-owned utility 
serving the West Virginia site discloses 
that that company had proposed fur- 
nishing the Reynolds power requirements 
at a rate under 414 mills per kilowatt- 
hour. Adding a Federal tax—equiva- 
lent to the rate paid by private utilities— 
to the TVA rate to Reynolds would result 
in the TVA rate being nearly 10 percent 
above the rate offered by the investor- 
owned utility. The tax subsidy amounts 
to about $1 billion annually. 

One wonders what will be the reaction 
of the businessmen, labor, and the Mem- 
bers of Congress from the districts that 
Reynolds was considering as potential 
locations before TVA made its low sub- 
sidized rate proposal, a proposal made 
with the knowledge that TVA could not 
serve the load from existing plants. 

I do not see how any Member of Con- 
gress, regardless of the section of the 
country he represents, or regardless of 
party, can condone the evasion of the law 
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by TVA. In commiting funds for an ad- 
ditional steam generating unit at the 
John Sevier plant after the Senate re- 
fused to approve the use of power reve- 
nues for the purpose, TVA has figura- 
tively thumbed its nose at Congress. 
This deliberate affront to Congress can- 
not be tolerated. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Jones] such time as he may require. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, the issue we face today is one of 
congressional responsibility toward an 
agency of Congress’ own creation, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 

It seems to me that the Committee 
on Appropriations has provided oppor- 
tunity for particularly painless exercise 
of that responsibility. We are con- 
fronted with no question of appropria- 
tions for TVA, no question of a new dam 
or steam plant, no question of geograph- 
ical expansion. It is simply a matter 
of providing for the necessary new gen- 
erating capacity for TVA, and doing so 
without appropriating a nickel from the 
Federal Treasury. 

If I correctly remember the debates 
on TVA that I have taken part in dur- 
ing my 10 years in this House, the 
loudest complaints always have come 
over the matter of appropriating funds 
for the TVA power system. If those 
who have consistently opposed TVA ap- 
propriations as a burden on the Ameri- 
can taxpayer are now proposing to shut 
off this alternative source of funds— 
a source of funds used in all normal 
business procedure and not affecting the 
level of Federal expenditures, except to 
reduce that level—then we must ask if 
they actually wish to have the congres- 
sional responsibility carried out or are 
merely looking for another way to de- 
stroy TVA. 

This bill carries no money for TVA. 
In fact, it eliminates the $3.5 million 
requested for TVA in the budget esti- 
mate. 

The committee report affirms TVA’s 
right and authority to use its own power 
revenues, to the extent available, to add 
power-generating units at existing 
plants in order to meet the power re- 
quirements of its service area. 

In this respect the Committee on Ap- 
propriations is simply permitting TVA 
the same growth that every other utility 
system in the country in enjoying. It 
recognizes that industrial development 
and economic growth in the Tennessee 
Valley should not be treated any differ- 
ently than industrial development and 
economic growth in the other regions of 
the United States. The committee rec- 
ognizes that TVA, as a publicly owned 
development, is a sound national invest- 
ment, and that this investment will be 
preserved and enhanced with additional 
capacity available to provide urgently 
needed power. 

Use of TVA power revenues to begin 
construction of this additional generat- 
ing capacity will not impair the pay-back 
of appropriated funds as required of 
TVA under the Government Corpora- 
tions Appropriation Act of 1948. TVA 
is 46 percent ahead of the repayment 
schedule established in that act. The 
subcommittee hearings brought out the 
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fact that through June 30, 1955, TVA 
had made payments totaling $127.5 mil- 
lion. Equal annual payments through 
the same period would have required 
only $87.6 million. The minimum repay- 
ment schedule would have required a re- 
payment of only $28 million by that time. 

By the end of the current fiscal year 
TVA will have repaid $186.5 million, 
which is $155 million more than is re- 
quired and over $70 million more than 
might normally be expected. By the end 
of this fiscal year—in about 3 months 
from now—TVA will have paid back 
more money than the average schedule 
requires through 1958. 

The $3.5 million requested for TVA, 
which was eliminated by the Committee 
on Appropriations, would have been used 
to start construction of an additional 
unit at an already existing plant. The 
committee simply concluded that TVA 
has sufficient funds out of its power 
revenues to do such work, and reaffirmed 
TVA's authority to do so. 

I suggest that my colleagues not be 
confused by efforts to raise questions 
about the legality or constitutionality of 
TVA steam plants. There have been 
vague suggestions that we ought to have 
a court test of the constitutionality of 
TVA steam plants. The fact is that the 
court test has already been had; a three- 
judge Federal court in the Rainbow 
Realty case sustained the constitution- 
ality of TVA steam plants 2 years ago. 
I might say that in that respect the court 
agrees with the Congress, which over the 
years has approved eight large steam 
plants. 

Nor should any of us be confused by 
the questioning of TVA’s right to use 
power revenues for this purpose. As the 
committee report states: 

The question of TVA’s statutory authority 
to use power proceeds for the construction 
of new power generating units is not novel. 
The TVA Act has been so interpreted from 
the beginning, and Congress has known and 
accepted this interpretation, and has indeed 
welcomed the reduction in the amount of 
appropriation which would otherwise have 
been requested. Over the years 10 generat- 
ing units in existing projects have been 
begun with earnings from the power system 
and all but 2 have been completed out of 
earnings. Two of these units at Wheeler 
Dam were begun after the addition of the 
language in the 1948 Appropriation Act so 
frequently referred to. A reading of the 
full congressional debate at the time this 
provision was enacted, quoted in the opin- 
ion of TVA's General Counsel in the hear- 
ings, can leave no doubt that Congress did 
not intend to restrict the use of revenues for 
new units at existing projects, such as are 
involved here, but only to limit the com- 
mencement of construction of new projects 
out of earnings. 


The minority views printed in the 
committee report contain an allegation 
to which I address myself at this point. 
The minority claims that this new gen- 
erating capacity would not be needed if 
TVA had not enticed a private industry 
in Tennessee to expand its aluminum 
producing facilities in the TVA area. I 
assume the minority is referring io the 
Reynolds Metals Co.—which, incidental- 
ly, is in Alabama, not Tennessee—since 
Reynolds was the subject of discussion 
in the subcommittee hearings as revealed 
in the printed record. 
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The facts in the Reynolds matter are 
these: Reynolds Metals Co. has been 
producing aluminum in the Tennessee 
Valley since 1941. It has contributed 
much to the strength of our national de- 
fense and to the economic progress of 
the Tennessee Valley, and it in turn has 
prospered. Last year Reynolds an- 
nounced a proposed expansion of its 
aluminum production program. In con- 
nection with this, TVA was approached 
by Reynolds in November of 1955. 
Reynolds tentatively planned to locate 
a new aluminum plant near Henderson, 
Ky., which is situated on the Ohio River, 
and to build its own powerplant. Its 
discussion with TVA at that time was on 
the question whether the proposed Reyn- 
olds powerplant could be intercon- 
nected with the TVA system. 

Soon after this initial discussion, 
Reynolds informed TVA that it had 
changed its plans, that it had decided to 
purchase its electricity instead of con- 
struct its own powerplant. Among pro- 
posed sites Reynolds discussed were 
3 in Kentucky—2 within the TVA power 
service area and 1 at Henderson, outside 
the TVA power service area. TVA could 
not, of course, make a proposal for sup- 
plying power to the Henderson site since 
it is outside TVA’s service area. With 
respect to the other 2, TVA informed 
Reynolds it would make a proposal once 
Reynolds decided which of the sites it 
favored. 

That was the situation when, in Janu- 
ary of this year, Reynolds came back to 
TVA and notified the Authority that it 
had again changed its plans. Because of 
the sizable economies involved, it had 
decided to expand its 15-year-old facili- 
ties in Colbert County, Alabama, rather 
than locate a new plant elsewhere. 

Reynolds’ requirements at its new 
plant are 235,000 kilowatts, which TVA 
proposes to furnish at approximately 
4.25 mills per kilowatt-hour. 

These facts disprove the claim that 
TVA enticed the new Reynolds plant into 
the TVA area and away from the Ohio 
Valley. 

The Ohio Valley is doing remarkably 
well industrially, and particularly well 
in the matter of new aluminum produc- 
tion. Of course, those of us who believe 
in progress for all in an expanding na- 
tional economy are happy to hear of this. 

Last December the Kaiser Aluminum 
& Chemical Corp., announced plans to 
build a $120 million aluminum reduc- 
tion plant at Ravenswood, W. Va., on 
the Ohio River. Within the following 
month the Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corp. announced plans to build an alu- 
minum plant on the Ohio near Claring- 
ton, Ohio, also at a cost of $120 million. 
So here is $240 million worth of alumi- 
num production facilities going into the 
great Ohio Valley. 

These two companies, according to the 
New York Times of February 26, 1956, 
have contracted for power supply with 
the Ohio Power Co., a subsidiary of 
American Gas & Electric, of which Mr. 
Philip Sporn is president. According to 
the Times this power will be made avail- 
able “at about 4 mills a kilowatt-hour.” 

It is extremely interesting to note 
that just since last November Ohio 
Power Co. has received $56.8 million 
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worth of accelerated tax amortization 
certificates for new power-generating 
capacity at two locations only a few miles 
from the sites of the new aluminum 
plants. According to the Federal Power 
Commission these tax amortizations are 
equivalent to interest-free loans, which 
in this particular case total $25 million. 
The total benefit to the Ohio Power Co. 
over a 3344-year period amounts to $85 
million. 

It could be said, therefore, that expan- 
sion of the aluminum industry in the 
Ohio Valley is being accomplished by 
means of an $85 million subsidy from 
the American taxpayer to the Ohio 
Power Co. 

TVA, of course, cannot participate in 
this subsidy program of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization. It cannot avoid 
meeting its financial obligations to the 
Treasury, nor does it care to. On the 
contrary, it is meeting its obligations 
46 percent ahead of schedule, as I have 
shown. Moreover, when capacity expan- 
sion is handled through use of power 
revenues, there is a double benefit: First, 
the investment is enhanced; and, sec- 
ond, additional investor funds are un- 
necessary. 

The new Reynolds load is representa- 
tive of the increasing power demand in 
the Tennessee Valley occasioned by in- 
dustrial development and economic 
growth. TVA must take account of this 
increasing demand in planning its fu- 
ture. It must have the power on the 
line when it is needed. Whether the in- 
creased demand comes in one 235,000- 
kilowatt chunk such as the Reynolds 
load, or in chunks of 10, 15, or 20 smaller 
loads, the demand is there and TVA must 
meet it. 

Surely the Congress is not going to 
put a ceiling on economic growth in the 
Tennessee Valley any more than it would 
put a ceiling on any other region of the 
country. 

Surely the Congress is not going to 
tell American industry it cannot locate 
in the Tennessee Valley. 

Surely the Congress will act responsi- 
bly, and accept this opportunity to sup- 
port an agency of its own creation and 
without a cent of appropriation being 
necessary. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
8 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. FLOOD]. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time in order to point out to the 
committee how to balance the budget. 
Last year, this House and this Congress 
refused the request of the President and 
of the Department of Defense to cut 
the United States Marine Corps 15,000 
men. At that time the Secretary of 
Defense withdrew a battalion of Marines 
from the Sixth Fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean to save dollars and in the name 
of economy. Today that battalion went 
back on transports to join the Sixth 
Fleet. Now, the Congress of the United 
States rejected the demand that the Ma- 
rine Corps be cut. The Secretary of 
Defense, however, 10 minutes after the 
Congress adjourned sine die issued a 
statement that regardless of what the 
Congress said he was going to cut the 
Marine Corps 15,000 men—and, Mr. 
Chairman, he cut it—15,000 men; period. 
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This year, when he appeared before the 
appropriation defense subcommittee, 
I brought up this problem. I asked him: 
“Did you consult the President about 
this?” He said, “No.” I asked him: 
“Did you inquire of the Attorney Gen- 
eral as to your constitutional rights 
= the circumstances?” He said, 
sr 0.” 

I asked him, “Did you bother to con- 
sult the General Counsel for the Depart- 
ment of Defense?” He said, “No.” 

I asked him, “Did you find it worth- 
while or did you think you had occasion 
to consult anybody before you vetoed 
an act of Congress?” He said to me 
that he did not think it was necessary. 

Well, Mr. Chairman, the Office of Sec- 
retary of Defense is a Frankenstein 
created by the Congress, and that is just 
retribution for our conduct. 

Now let me tell you what happened. 
Here is the way the budget was out of 
balance by over $10 million the day it 
was announced as balanced, because 
now, Mr. Chairman, let me read to you 
the request in this supplemental bill: 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—MILITARY 
FUNCTIONS 

Office of the Secretary of Defense: “Salaries 

and expenses,” $769,000. 


Where is he going to get it? A budget 
request? Oh, no, 

To be derived by transfer from the appro- 
priation “Military personnel, United States 
Marine Corps.” 


That is the way to balance the budget. 

What further? 

“Office of Publie Affairs," Department of 
Defense, $27,500. 


A request for a budget grant? Oh, no. 

To be derived by transfer from the ap- 
propriation “Military personnel, Marine 
Corps.” 

What else? 

Interservice activities: “Court of Military 
Appeals,” $41,400.” 

A budget request for money? Oh, no. 


To be derived by transfer from the appro- 
priation “Military personnel, Marine Corps.” 


What else? 


Department of the Navy: “Servicewide sup- 
ply and finance,” $7,400,000. 


A request for money? Oh, no. 

To be derived by transfer from the appro- 
priation “Military personnel, Marine Corps.” 

“Servicewide operations,” $2,180,000. 


A request for money? Oh, no. Here 
is the way to balance the budget: 

To be derived by transfer from the appro- 
priation “Military personnel, Marine Corps.” 


Now, Mr. Chairman, if and when the 
situation arises that you reach that high 
estate of Secretary of Defense and it is 
incumbent upon you, for whatever rea- 
sons you have in mind, to balance the 
budget and to take advantage of what- 
ever way you see wise in that great 
achievement, may I suggest you follow 
the established practice of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. Do not ask for money; 
transfer appropriations given by Con- 
gress to the United States Marine Corps, 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I yield. 
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Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I welcome 
the gentleman to the ranks of those who 
have been concerned and who have 
shown by our actions our desire to bal- 
ance the budget, but the only thing lack- 
ing in his remarks is the fact that there 
is not one grain of sincerity in it. 

Mr. FLOOD. I do not understand 
what the gentleman has in mind, be- 
cause he has never established to me 
that he has practiced that standard. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
FOOD] has expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. JENSEN]. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to voice objection to the committee re- 
port telling the TVA that it believes TVA 
should use its power revenues to the ex- 
tent necessary for the construction of 
new generating units and recommending 
that TVA so use its revenues. 

TVA does not have the legal authority 
to use its power revenues for construct- 
ing new generating units without coming 
to Congress for specific legislative ap- 
proval. 
therefore does not have the authority to 
tell TVA to use its power revenues for 
such purposes, hence, in effect, the com- 
mittee action is null and void because a 
law cannot be amended by just saying so 
in a committee report. 

Under section 26 of the original TVA 
Act, TVA did have the authority to use 
its power revenues to construct new gen- 
erating units without coming to Congress 
for specific approval for such use. How- 
ever there appears to have been some 
feeling in Congress in 1935 that the au- 
thority given to TVA was being misused. 
In 1935 after extended hearings the 
House passed H. R. 8623, a bill to amend 
the TVA Act. 

Section 26 of this House bill would 
have required annual appropriation by 
the Congress of any TVA power revenues 
to be used by TVA for operation or for 
construction of power facilities. 

The Senate version of amendments for 
the TVA Act left section 26 in substan- 
tially the original form in that it per- 
mitted use of TVA power revenues for 
new construction without specific ap- 
proval of the Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, I was chairman of the 
Government Corporations Subcommittee 
of Appropriations in 1947 when that 
committee wrote into the appropriation 
bill certain limitations on TVA and how 
and where it could spend its revenues. 
Iam sure that every Member of this Con- 
gress recognizes and feels his responsi- 
bility to the highest degree, but on occa- 
sion in the desire to have one’s way too 
often some things are forgotten that 
should be remembered. So I wish at this 
time to read an amendment to the basic 
TVA Act which was made law in 1947 and 
is still the law of the land. Here is the lan- 
guage. It is very simple and understand- 
able, and regardless of what anyone says, 
nothing can be read into this language 
except exactly what it says and exactly 
what it means. It reads as follows: 

None of the power revenues of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority shall be used for the 
construction of new power-producing proj- 
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ects (except for replacement purposes) un- 
less and until approved by act of Congress. 


Mr. Chairman, anyone can understand 
that language, and I do not care how 
they want to twist it around to fit their 
ee that language speaks for 
itself. 

I remember well when that language 
was written into the bill, the committee 
decided the thing to do was to see to it 
that the TVA came to the Congress of 
the United States whenever they wanted 
authority to spend any revenues unless 
for replacements, and the language says 
that and nothing but that. Now cer- 
tainly a complete new power unit is not 
replacement for anything, by any stretch 
of the imagination. 

We are the lawmakers of the United 
States of America. If we, the law- 
makers, refuse to stand up and defend 
and uphold the laws that we ourselves 
make, then America will soon be in a 
terrible bad fix. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question at that 
point? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. TABER. Did the gentleman ever 
hear before of a committee report being 
an act of Congress? 

Mr. JENSEN. I certainly never have, 
and I sincerely hope this attempt to do 
so will be the last of that kind of 
business. 

The legislative history of the present 
section 26 of the TVA act as amended 
and of the 1948 limitation on the expend- 
iture of TVA power revenues makes it 
clear that TVA has the authority to use 
its power revenues for the construction 
of replacement power facilities but does 
not have the authority to use power reve- 
nues for the construction of new power 
producing facilities without the specific 
legislative approval of the Congress. One 
of TVA’s own proponents in Congress 
expressed this interpretation in these 
words: 

The TVA cannot start one single new power 
facility; it cannot put $1 of its income or 
any other funds into any new power facilty, 
except by and with the advice and direction 
of Congress. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 
100, pt. 8, p. 10490.) 


We often hear TVA and its proponents 
state or infer that if it had not been for 
TVA the atom bomb might not have been 
developed or the aluminum for the plane 
that dropped the first bomb might not 
have been produced. Actually, the Oak 
Ridge plant of AEC could have been 
placed at many locations in the country 
where power was available. Also AEC 
constructed their own steam plant of 
260,000-kilowatt capacity. TVA fur- 
nished a peak supply to AEC of 98,200 
kilowatts in fiscal year 1944 and 273,800 
kilowatts in 1945. The maximum was 
less than one-half of 1 percent of the 
total generating capacity of the utility 
industry, and just a little over one-fourth 
of the TVA capacity now being used for 
house heating in the TVA area. With 
regard to aluminum production, in 1939 
the TVA area had 50 percent of the Na- 
tion’s aluminum productive capacity, 
served in major part by the aluminum 
company’s own powerplants. By 1943 
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the TVA area was down to 19 percent of 
the Nation’s productive capacity for alu- 
minum. With TVA power supplying only 
part of 19 percent of aluminum capacity 
one wonders how TVA can claim pre- 
eminence in aluminum production. 

Last year we heard testimony about 
what a wonderful record TVA had with 
its steam plants. It seems strange that 
the Federal Power Commission records 
would not list any TVA steam electric 
generating plant among the first 18 most 
efficient steam electric plants in the 
country. Of course, this is in keeping 
with the usual TVA propaganda. 

At the hearing on the TVA request for 
$3,500,000 to start construction of a new 
unit at the John Sevier steam plant I 
disclosed that TVA back in 1937 was try- 
ing to persuade the United States circuit 
court of appeals that it had a constitu- 
tional right to go into the power busi- 
ness by contending that such power 
operations only were incidental to navi- 
gation and flood control. The TVA 
statement to the court said that “The 
defendant Tennessee Valley Authority 
has disposed of and will dispose of only 
such electric energy as is generated from 
waterpower inevitably created by the 
operation of the said dams for naviga- 
tion and flood control, and which is not 
needed for governmental purposes and 
which would otherwise be wasted”; and 
made other statements as to TVA au- 
thority and intent. 

Of course we all know that TVA has 
not honored all their solemn statements 
made to the high United States court. 
The record since then leaves little al- 
ternative than to believe there was a 
deliberate attempt to deceive the court 
as to TVA's intentions. The record 
shows that 2 years earlier the TVA legal 
staff in preparing for the lawsuits then 
besetting’: TVA had a conference with 
the engineers on the question of what 
should and should not be said in engi- 
neering reports with reference to the 
power situation and the economic as- 
pects of any water-control program 
which the Tennessee Valley Authority 
develops. 

TVA Officials had gone over a copy of 
the preliminary report on the proposed 
development of the Hiwassee River, in- 
dicating in pencil numerous deletions, 
changes, and qualifications which 
should be made in this report to avoid 
any implications of questionable or un- 
constitutional activities, with the 
thought in mind that a copy of one of 
these reports might be subpenaed, or by 
other means get into the hands of the 
opponents of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority; and that this report, even as 
written, with considerable care to avoid 
such questions, raises many doubts as 
to the planning of our approach in the 
whole matter of planning. 

Among the suggestions reported to 
have been made by the TVA Legal Di- 
vision were the following: 

Tone down system power studies and 
avoid intimating that Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority has any power program 

Put all recommendations on a hypothetical 
basis and draw no conclusion as to whether 
they should be developed by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority or by other agencies. Make 
no specific recommendation for the develop- 
ment of a stream or a project, but rather 
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‘carry the idea all the way through the re- 
port that it is just a possible scheme, with- 
out recommendation that it is the one to 
be considered. 

Avoid any allocation of costs specifically to 
navigation, flood control, and power. No 
attempt should be made to allocate these 
costs in order to calculate the cost of gen- 
erating power, but in event something must 
be said on this subject, to make the assump- 
tion that the dams, locks, reservoirs, and 
all appurtenances should arbitrarily be 
charged against navigation and flood control, 
and only the cost of power structures and 
generating equipment should be charged 
against power. 


You may ask what this has to do with 
the present question on the TVA request 
for funds to continue the expansion of 
its power empire. It is to give Congress 
and the people just a small part of the 
long record of misrepresentation and 
subterfuge on the part of TVA in its ex- 
pansion from the small navigation and 
flood-control development with inci- 
dental power that Congress was told 
would not cost more than $150 million, 
into the present $2 billion eleetric power 
empire. 

Are we to set idly by while members 
of the same TVA legal staff, who told 
the TVA engineers not to admit that 
TVA had a power program, advise the 
TVA directors to figuratively thumb 
their noses at the Congress by spending 
the power revenues to construct new 
generating units without the approval 
of Congress, after Congress had specifi- 
cally refused to approve such use. 

It is too bad that Congress and the 
people of the Nation cannot have the 
whole record of TVA from its inception 
to the present. Reading the TVA an- 
nual reports and the almost limitless 
‘TVA publicity releases one would think 
TVA a haven of virtue and accomplish- 
ment. However the record gives quite 
a different story: 

Flood control by permanently flooding 
out hundreds of thousands of acres of 
the most production lands of the Tennes- 
see River Valley. 

Pioneering of rural electrification by 
lagging behind the national average for 
more than 16 years, 3 out of 4 farms 
without running water, and farm use of 
electric energy below the national aver- 
age even with the subsidized low power 
rate. 

Distributors of TVA power operating 
in the red and with per customer aver- 
age power use below the national average 
even under the subsidized low power 
rates. 

Economic development that has not 
kept pace with economic and industrial 
development of other section of the 
South. 

Unparalleled unified operation of a 
whole river basin which left several TVA 
reservoirs almost dry and which could 
not have happened under proper opera- 
tion for navigation and flood control. 
The press has carried numerous stories 
and pictures of dry lakes. 

A coal purchase policy that resulted 
in coal reserves for over 3 million kilo- 
watts of TVA steam generating plant 
capacity being down to 12 to 16 days’ 
supply. This has been characterized as 
criminal negligence. Normal utility 
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practice is to carry 90 to 120 days’ supply 
of coal on hand. 

These and other records of TVA oper- 
ations and results do not justify nor sub- 
stantiate the many TVA elaims of ac- 
complishment. 

It seems that the time long has passed 
to require the TVA to meet some of the 
many claims it has made in the past. 
TVA said its power rates were to be a 
yardstick, and would provide for interest 
at 314 percent on the power investment, 
local, State, and Federal taxes equiva- 
lent to the rate paid by taxpaying utili- 
ties, depreciation, all operating expenses, 
and would amortize all the TVA invest- 
ment. 

Is there any valid reason why the TVA 
area should not pay their fair share of 
Federal taxes; why they should not pay 
the interest cost to the taxpayers on 
the funds advanced to TVA; why they 
should not provide for all, not just a 
part of the legitimate costs of doing busi- 
ness just like other utilities? Is there 
any valid reason why the area in which 
this Federal electric power empire can 
operate should not be prescribed? I 


think not and I am sure a majority of- 


our people also think not. 

TVA has relegated Congress to a back 
seat when it comes to control over the 
spending of taxpayers’ money for power 
expansion. 

On July 1, 1955, the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee, by a decisive vote of 13 
to 10, told TVA that it could not use its 
power proceeds for expansion purposes 
without congressional approval before 
the fact. 

In spite of this clear directive, TVA has 
gone ahead and obligated Federal funds 
by issuing letters of intent covering the 
acquisition of major equipment for a 
fourth generating unit at its John Sevier 
plant. In clear defiance of Congress, it 
has stated openly that it belieyes it has 
the authority to expend its power reve- 
nues for this purpose without prior 
approval by Congress. 

The history of the John Sevier steam 
plant is a case in point. On September 
13, 1955, without coming to Congress for 
approval, TVA issued letters of intent 
covering the acquisition of major equip- 
ment for this plant. Some 5 months 
later, on February 8, 1956, Congress was 
notified of TVA’s independent action 
when the Budget Bureau submitted its 
request for supplemental appropriations 
for fiscal 1956. Included among these 
requests was one from TVA for an initial 
appropriation of $3.5 million to start 
construction work on a $28 million addi- 
tion to the John Sevier plant. 

TVA has thus put Congress in a box. 
If Congress now denies TVA’s request, 
the Government, under the letters of in- 
tent TVA has issued, is liable for a major 
share of whatever costs have accrued in 
the 6-month period since these letters 
were issued. On the other hand, if Con- 
gress goes along with TVA's use of power 
revenues in this instance, it gives its tacit 
approval to the “act-first-get-permis- 
sion-later” theory under which TVA has 
operated. In short, TVA has already 
made up Congress’ mind that money 
shall be spent at John Sevier. 

This current action by TVA reveals a 
shocking disregard for congressional au- 
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thority. It indicates that Congress must 
tighten its control over TVA. 
Clearly, the time has come to make 


‘eertain that TVA’s future actions are 


dependent upon the will of the Congress, 
rather than making congressional action 
dependent upon a condition of TVA lik- 
ing and then submit it to the Congress, 
requesting the Congress to approve 
questionable actions on the part of the 
TVA. 


HOW TO SELL SOMETHING YOU HAVEN'T GOT 


Without question, the TVA area needs 
more power. Like every other section of 
the country, power demands in the area 
served by the Tennessee Valley Authority 
have grown by leaps and bounds in the 
past decade. 

But, unlike other areas, Tennessee is 
compounding its power-shortage prob- 
lems by stressing the ready availability 
of cheap electricity in its current, ag- 
gressive promotion campaign designed to 
attract new industry to the State. 

For example, the New York Times for 
January 22, 1956, carried an advertise- 
ment of the Tennessee Industrial and 
Agricultural Commission with the bold 
type headline “Industrial Power as Low 
as 6.03 Mills Per Kilowatt-Hour.” And 
a booklet put out by the Commission 
boasts: 

Over the next 2 years some 2½ billion 
kilowatts will be available in the TVA region 
for industrial development. Generally, TVA 
power rates are 30 percent to 45 percent be- 
low the national average. * * * A recent 
study for a small northern manufacturer 
revealed that his annual power bill of $16,- 
128 could be reduced to approximately $8,000 
in Tennessee. . 


Thus we have the curious pieture of an 
area, already caught in the pinch of a 
power shortage, yet actively engaged in 
luring still more large-scale users of 
power to the area. In effect, Tennessee 
is selling something it has not got 
worse, is getting away- with it. 

The point is, of course, that if indus- 
try reacts favorably and locates in Ten- 
nessee, the resultant greatly aggravated 
power shortage can then be used as jus- 
tification for increased Federal expendi- 
tures for the construction of additional 
powerplants. When these are built, the 
power they produce can be used as the 
basis for luring still more industry. This, 
in turn, will create new shortages which 
will be used as the excuse for building 
more generating plants. Once set in mo- 
tion, this cycle can be repeated over and 
over again from now on at your expense 
Mr. Taxpayer. 

These tactics might be ceondoned - and 
even admired as an excellent example 
of “gamesmanship”—were it not for one 
vital fact. And that fact is that TVA 
has no responsibility under law for serv- 
ing industrial customers. Its only func- 
tion, under the authority granted it by 
Congress, is to make its surplus power 
‘available to its preferred customers— 
the municipalities, REA cooperative and 
federal agencies in the TVA area. In- 
dustrial firms are not “preference cus- 
tomers“ —in spite of the fact that they 
buy their power from TVA at a rate 
20 percent less than that paid by the 
preference customers who are supposed 
to have first claim to TVA power. 
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Last year, for example—according to 
TVA’s annual report for fiscal 1955— 
slightly more than 6 billion kilowatt- 
hours of TVA electricity was sold to these 
private industrial firms. This amounts 
to 14 percent of TVA’s total power pro- 
duction for the period. In view of the 
admitted power shortage in the area, it 
seems fair to wonder why TVA has not 
taken the obvious step of canceling its 
contracts with these nonpreference cus- 
tomers and letting them supply their 
own power needs either by purchase from 
companies outside the TVA area or by 
construction of their own powerplants. 
This simple—and justifiable—step would 
amount to increasing TVA’s present 
power capacity by 14 percent without ex- 
pending another cent of taxpayers’ 
money for a new plant or an additional 
generator. 

In short, in this instance, TVA might 
well heed the word of the late Senator 
George W. Norris—the father of TVA— 
who once said: 

My own idea would be (that) before we 
would permit electricity to be used by Mr. 
Ford to make automobiles, it ought to be 
given to the people to light their homes, 
to. cook their meals, to run their washing 
machines, at the lowest possible price. 
That comes nearer to giving it to everybody, 
because if you give it to one man to manu- 
facture with, and he is in competition with 
@ man who does not have that power, all he 
does is to just cut under the other fellow 
enough to sell his product, and he makes a 
big profit himself. 


If TVA could only bring itself to fol- 
low this advice—if it could only bear 
the thought of limiting its responsibili- 
ties to those outlined in existing legisla- 
tion—it could do much to solve its own 
problems. For, as we have seen, the 
power shortage of the TVA area is largely 
self imposed: first, by the insistence of 
TVA on discharging a utility responsi- 
bility to nonpreference industrial firms; 
second, by the activity of Tennessee in 
using the lure of cheap power to draw 
even more nonpreference, large-scale 
users into the area from other sections 
of the country. 

Instead of taking the obvious and 
logical steps, TVA has stubbornly re- 
fused to consider any other solution to 
the area’s power shortage problem ex- 
cept that of continued expansion at the 
continued expense of the United States 
taxpayer. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. BAILEY]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. BAILEY]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to express my thanks to the gentle- 
men on the majority and minority sides 
for their liberal offer of time. I can 
assure you I will not consume the full 7 
minutes which have been allotted me. 

Mr. Chairman, I have asked for this 
time in order to alert my colleagues in 
the House to a situation that is unusual 
indeed in this legislation. I refer to the 
item there where you are proposing to 
appropriate 83 % million to the Atomic 


1 Muscle Shoals, hearings before Senate 
Agriculture and Forestry Committee, 67th 
Congress, 2d sess., on S. 3420, p. 525, 
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Energy Commission and then by provi- 
sion in your committee report attempt 
to authorize the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion to use its surplus earnings in the 
construction of added facilities to pro- 
duce power in the Tennessee Valley. Let 
me say that this is a dangerous proce- 
dure; it is a very, very grave departure 
from the ordinary legislative procedures 
to attempt to do that and not put it defi- 
nitely into legislation of some kind or to 
increase that item in the appropriation 
bill to the amount necessary to build this 
steam plant that the Tennessee Valley 
Authority is asking the privilege to build. 

Let us see what is back of all of this. 
West Virginia, as you will recall, is the 
largest bituminous coal-produeing State 
in the Union. We are vitally interested. 
We are interested, of course, in the con- 
struction of a steam plant, but let me say 
to you that this authority as I read it in 
the report does not confine itself to the 
construction of steam-plant facilities, it 
is not confined to this one project. It is 
giving authority to the Tennessee Valley 
Authority to build any type of structure 
it wants to build. It could even tap the 
Big Inch pipeline which runs from Texas 
to the East, pipe gas over there and pro- 
duce electricity with this cheap gas from 
Texas. They could build additional 
hydroelectric plants out of their earn- 
ings. 

As I remember it, they turned back 
last year unused about $72 million of 
their earnings into the Treasury of the 
United States. If you are going to give 
them authority, let us confine it to this 
one particular projeet and not give them 
blanket authority to proceed to build 
any type of structure they want to build 
with no limit on time in which they 
might do this. They might continue for 
years. Unless the Congress took direct 
action they might continue for years to 
use every cent of that $70 million a year 
earnings for plant expansion. It ought 
to be confined to the one particular plant 
in question that is involved in the ap- 
propriation of 83 ½ million which every- 
body knows will not be sufficient to build 
this facility. 

West Virginia, as I said before, is inter- 
ested, its coal operators are interested, 
the coal miners of West Virginia are in- 
terested. Let me tell you just what is 
going on. The State of West Virginia 
lost a tremendously big plant of the 
Reynolds Metals Co. within the past 10 
days or 2 weeks. Why? That plant is 
going to Alabama. The argument was 
that they could get electric power from 
the Tennessee Valley Authority cheaper 
than they co get it in West Virginia. 
Papers were all drawn up to locate that 
plant in West Virginia, but all of a sud- 
den, by reason of a lower bid for power 
from the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
West Virginia lost this tremendous plant 
which would have consumed 2 million 
tons of coal annually. 

We are, therefore, vitally interested. 
We want to build some steam plants be- 
cause it furnishes a market for coal, but 
we do not want to give blanket authority 
to build any other type. 

Iam speaking for the 30 or 31 congres- 
sional districts that have a tremendous 
amount of coal production and are vi- 
tally interested in this legislation. We 
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want no part of it. We will either vote 
to recommit your bill or vote against it 
on final passage unless that point in the 
committee report can be clarified, con- 
firming it to this one particular project. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alabama. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Does the 
gentleman know that the Kaiser Alumi- 
num Co. is going to build a plant at 
Ravenswood, W. Va.? 

Mr. BAILEY. Certainly I know it, a 
$200 million or $216 million plant. One 
is practically completed, and they are 
building an additional one. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. The gentle- 
man from West Virginia stated, as I un- 
derstood him to say, that the reason 
Reynolds gave for going to Muscle Shoals 
was the differential in power rates. 

Mr. BAILEY. That is exactly right. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. On what 
authority does the gentleman tell the 
Committee that that was the deciding 
factor? 

Mr. BAILEY. On the authority of the 
Appalachian Power Co., of West Virginia, 
who had the contract ready for the sig- 
nature of the Reynolds Co., and they 
backed down at the last minute and said 
they were going to Alabama. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. The gentle- 
man means the same company that ob- 
tained a tax amortization for $36.6 mil- 
lion to construct its plant and given an 
interest-free loan in the amount of $16 
million to build the plant? 

Mr. BAILEY. I do not know the de- 
tails. I assume the gentleman is talk- 
ing about the Appalachian Power Co. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. BAILEY. That may be true. I 
am not discussing that angle of it at all. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. RABAUT. There is nothing in- 
volved here except the fourth unit at 
the John Sevier plant. The gentleman 
wanted to know if it was confined to this 
one thing. Yes, the budget estimate is 
confined to the one unit. There are 
three units in there, and this is the 
fourth unit at this plant. 

Mr. BAILEY. Does the wording of 
the committee report tie it down to that? 
That is the point I am raising, exactly. 
It does not. 

Mr. RABAUT. That is all that is in 
the estimate; just dealing with this one 
subject. 

Mr. BAILEY. Then, the gentleman is 
telling me that you are not giving 
blanket authority to the TVA to use 
those funds in the future for other ex- 
pansions? I would like to have that 
question answered. 

Mr. RABAUT. The TVA is not to do 
what the gentleman is talking about. 
The President endorsed three new units 
to existing projects and recommended 
appropriations to initiate one unit im- 
mediately. The committee believes that 
if funds are available for units at ex- 
isting projects, such funds should be 
used instead of Congress making appro- 
priations. I might say that all units 
will use coal. 
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Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Ore- 
gon [Mr. ELLSWORTH]. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to direct the attention of the 
committee to the section of the bill hav- 
ing to do with the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement and especially to the section of 
the report on page 22. I believe that 
the committee inadvertently struck 
some funds out of the budget request 
which should be included in this bill. I 
am going to submit some facts to the 
committee with the thought in mind 
that if the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee and the members can agree with me, 
perhaps an amendment might be ac- 
cepted or offered by the committee on 
the floor. 

The paragraph in the report under 
the heading “Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment” states, under the subheading 
“Construction,” that: 

The budget estimate of $2 million for ac- 
celerating the access road program in the 


Oregon and California land grant area has 
been disallowed, 


Now, let me explain to the committee 
that in the States of Oregon and Wash- 
ington is produced more than half of all 
of the lumber and wood products used 
in the United States. About half of it 
comes from the State of Oregon. 

Again, about half of that comes from 
the O. and C. area which is owned by the 
United States Government. About 70 
percent of all the raw material for the 
production of these products comes from 
land owned by the Federal Government 
so that any money appropriated here 
for the Bureau of Land Management or 
for the Forest Service, tending to accele- 
rate, to manage properly and efficiently 
this land of the United States which 
produces revenue in the form of money 
from the sale of timber—any appropria- 
tion made for that purpose is not an ex- 
penditure; it is merely an amount of 
money used in management. In other 
words, the money is returned 10 for 1. 

With reference to the $2 million for 
access roads, a rather unusual situation 
exists; and I believe the subcommittee 
may have overlooked it. That is, the $2 
million which the budget requested to 
be appropriated is actually money which 
belongs to the counties in the O. and C. 
land-grant area. The counties in the 
State of Oregon in which this access 
road program is located, in which the 
O. and C. lands are located, are willing 
to have the Government’s property in- 
creased in value by the creation of access 
roads through the use of $2 million which 
otherwise would be paid to the counties. 
The Congress in this case would be 
merely taking $2 million of county reve- 
nue and turning it over to the Bureau 
of Public Roads for the construction of 
access roads, $2 million which otherwise 
would go to the counties. 

When the regular appropriation bill 
for the fiscal year 1957 was before the 
committee, the committee very wisely 
agreed to increase the appropriation for 
the acceleration of timber sales in the 
area. The bill as passed by the House 
included money for access roads, $4 mil- 
lion of the kind that I have just men- 
tioned; money that belonged to the 
counties actually, but was put in the 
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bill for the purpose of building access 
roads. that I have mentioned. 

Mr. Chairman, we are short of timber 
in this area which furnishes half of the 
lumber and other wood products of the 
United States. Most of the timber cut 
comes from Government land. If we 
continue to be short of timber, you know 
what will happen under the law of sup- 
ply and demand. The price of lumber 
and other wood products inevitably must 
go up. There is being created in this 
instance a condition of scarcity by fail- 
ing to provide money necessary to prop- 
erly manage the lands which furnish the 
raw materials for the wood products, 
thereby cutting down the supply of those 
products and increasing the price to the 
consumer all over the United States. 

When the committee accelerated the 
program for the fiscal year 1957, that 
was a very good move, very sound. But 
the fiscal year 1957 begins July 1, 1956. 
The lumber and logging business is a 
seasonal business. The months of May 
and June are exceedingly important in 
the harvesting of the forest crop owned 
by the United States. So the Bureau of 
the Budget and the Department of the 
Interior very reasonably came to the 
committee and said, “Let us step the pro- 
gram up according to the season. Let us 
have some money in a supplemental bill 
to get this entire program going and not 
only for all of fiscal 1957 but beginning 
in May of 1956.” 

So I am appealing to the Committee 
to understand these facts, and to do pre- 
cisely in a supplemental bill what was 
done, what was approved by the House 
in the regular bill, and move tho entire 
acceleration of the timber harvest, on 
the O. and C. lands in particular, up for 
the 2 months of May and June. 

What I have said also applies to the 
item for the Forest Service wherein 
$200,000 was cut. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, when 
the committee came in with the regular 
bill it said that the bill provided more 
money than at any time in the history 
of this Nation for timber and for every 
other purpose in the bill. The sustained 
yield is 780 million feet, and the gentle- 
man wants to put the cut up above that. 
Sooner or later, that is going to come 
back down and will be disastrous to the 
industry. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. It should be un- 
derstood that the amount we harvest in 
the national forests and on the O. and C. 
land is definitely limited by what we call 
the allowable cut. What the Department 
of the Interior seeks to do, and the Forest 
Service, is to harvest from those lands 
up to the allowable cut. If we do less 
than that, then the timber less than the 
allowable cut is wasted. 

Mr. KIRWAN. I think the allowable 
cut is 780 million feet, and is being over- 
run while getting out damaged timber. 
You want to put it up higher. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. We want to put it 
up to the point which will be permitted 
on the basis of a proper inventory. 

Mr. KIRWAN. It is probably beyond 
that now because of salvage. 
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Mr. ELLSWORTH. Ido not have that 
figure. Does the gentleman refer to fiscal 
1957, or the present date? 

Mr. KIRWAN. At the present date 
and up to fiscal 1957, you want to put it 
up to 840 million board-feet. You will 
be coming in here in another year 
hollering, Just look what we did.” 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. If the 840 is 
allowed on the basis of an up-to-date 
inventory that is the proper figure. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Seven hundred and 
eighty is the sustained yield. If you go 
up to the other one you are going out of 
bounds, Then you are going to come 
back here in a couple of years and say we 
made a mistake. More money was given 
in the Interior Department bill for 1957 
than at any other time. Had we given 
them $50 million they would be in for a 
supplement and put 394 men to work and 
get a running start on next year. If the 
committee was with them and gave them 
$50 million, they would say, “All right, 
come on with more money.” 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. After all, that is 
a perfectly logical and reasonable situ- 
ation in the States of Oregon and Wash- 
ington for the reason, that until quite 
recently the wood products industries 
were harvesting from lands owned by 
themselyes under private ownership. 
That timber is virtually gone. Now the 
industry depends about 70 percent upon 
harvesting the crop of the national 
forests and O. and C. and the cut of Fed- 
eral timber is increasing, 

Mr. KIRWAN. That is what I said. 
When we doubled it for this next year 
we raised it $2,400,000 for access roads 
in there. We went out of bounds in giv- 
ing you the money. Now you want to 
ere along and get a running start at 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Natuarally we 
want to accelerate the operation to the 
sustained yield capacity of the land. 

Mr. KIRWAN. You are up to that 
operation now. You want to go up 
beyond that. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. May I direct the 
gentleman’s attention particularly to the 
$2-million item, which I am sure he 
understands is money that actually be- 
longs to the counties. 

Mr. KIRWAN. I understand that. 
It will go back to the counties. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Yes. They are 
very close to the situation. They under- 
stand exactly, much better than we do, 
what the situation is. They have said 
to the Department, to the Bureau of the 
Budget, and I guess to the committee, 
“We want you to take this money which 
is ours and which will go into our treas- 
uries, and we would like to have you 
spend it on these roads because we need 
the employment, we need to keep the 
industry going.” That is all we have 
asked. 

Mr. KIRWAN. The appropriation for 
1957 has been acted upon by the House. 
The net effect of allowing the supple- 
mental funds would be to create a bal- 
ance in the amounts provided for 1957 
which would remain unobligated at the 
end of that fiscal year or be applied to 
construction program items of lower pri- 
ority. Neither is considered necessary 
at this time. 
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Mr. ELLSWORTH. I disagree with 
the statement in the report. When the 
gentleman refers to roads of less priority, 
I think that is reaching out for a phrase 
because these roads are planned and they 
are all on approximately the same pri- 
ority. 

I do urge that you give this matter 
some further consideration and agree to 
put in the $2 million. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. TABER. I have no further re- 
quests for time, Mr. Chairman, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CHAPTER I 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Agricultural Research Service 
Salaries and Expenses 

For additional amounts for “Salaries and 
expenses,” as follows: 

“Research,” $1,217,530; 

“Plant and animal disease and pest con- 
trol,” $1,527,780, of which $500,000 shall be 
apportioned for use pursuant to section 3679 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended, for the 
control of outbreaks of insects and plant dis- 
eases under the joint resolution approved 
May 9, 1938 (7 U. S. C. 148-148e), and the 
Act of August 13, 1954, (7 U. S. C. 148), to 
the extent necessary to meet emergency con- 
ditions; and 

“Meat inspection,” $1,048,690. 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to concur in the 
statements just made by my friend and 
colleague the gentleman from Oregon 
[Mr. ELLSWORTH], 

The Forest Service asked the commit- 
tee for an additional $500,000 to process 
the sale of additional federally owned 
timber. The Budget Bureau approved 
this request. The Eisenhower adminis- 
tration wants Congress to approve this 
$500,000 for additional Forest Service 
timber sale processing. 

Despite this the committee in this bill 
has cut the $500,000 amount requested 
to increase timber sales to $200,000. 
This reduction of $300,000 in the amount 
of money available to process more Fed- 
eral forest timber for sale, in my opinion, 
was unwise and not good business. 

When a piece of Federal timber is to 
be sold, an up-to-date cruise of the tim- 
ber to be sold must be made. Then, the 
timber must be advertised for sale. 
After that, when the timber is cut by 
the successful bidder, Forest Service log 
scalers must scale the logs to make sure 
the Government receives from the logger 
all the money to which the Government 
is entitled. The doing of these things is 
called the processing. The cost of this 
processing timber for sale, experience 
reveals, averages $1 a thousand board 
feet. 

The Government, however, receives an 
average of $13 a thousand board feet for 
the timber it sells. That is what the 
Government averaged, last year, on the 
sale of about 614 billion feet of its Forest 
Service timber. 

On the basis of these figures, when- 
ever the Forest Service spends $1 to proc- 
ess a thousand board feet of timber for 
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sale the Federal Government obtains 
$13 from the buyer for that thousand 
board feet of timber. Thus, on the 81 
invested in processing timber for sale the 
Federal Government makes a gross 
profit. of $12. 

The Federal Government gives 25 per- 
cent or $3 of that $12 to the county gov- 
ernment in the county where the timber 
was cut and the remaining $9 goes into 
the Federal Treasury. Thus, the Fed- 
eral Government when it spends $1 to 
process the sale of 1,000 feet of timber 
makes a net profit of $9. When one can 
make a profit of $9 on each dollar spent, 
then spending is a good investment and 
not spending $1 to make $9 is folly. 

If the committee had granted in this 
bill the full $500,000 of additional timber 
processing funds requested by the Eisen- 
hower administration, the Forest Service 
could sell an additional 500 million feet 
of timber. The Government would re- 
ceive, at $13 a thousand board feet, $6,- 
500,000 for that additional timber of 
which about $1,500,000 would go to the 
counties and almost $5 million into the 
Federal Treasury. 

The committee by cutting this appro- 
priation to $200,000 prevents the sale of 
an additional 300 million feet of timber 
that can and should be sold. The com- 
mittee saves $300,000 but loses the addi- 
tional $3,900,000 that this additional tim- 
ber would bring were it sold. 

This is a case where the Federal Gov- 
ernment should spend money to make 
money. To pinch dollars and hold back 
the sale of timber that ought to be sold 
is unbusinesslike and a folly. 

The Forest Service officials in testi- 
mony before your committee on this bill 
stressed that the Federal Government 
has much burned and blowdown timber 
in its forest reserves and that most of this 
additional $500,000, if granted, would be 
employed to salvage blowdown and 
burned timber. Blowdown and fire-dam- 
aged timber deteriorates rapidly. The 
longer the Government delays in getting 
such timber out of the woods the greater 
the deterioration and the larger the Fed- 
eral loss in potential revenues. 

The Federal Government, today, owns 
and has under the jurisdiction of the 
Forest Service more than 400 million 
acres of commercial timberland. This 
commercial timberland if in one block 
would be 50 percent larger than the com- 
bined area of all 6 New England States. 
On these acres of Forest Service commer- 
cial timberland are growing 700 billion 
feet of timber. This timber, at $13 a 
thousand board-feet, which was last 
year’s average price, has a present value 
of $9 billion. 

Under the laws that govern the United 
States Forest Service operations, all this 
timber must be logged on a sustained- 
yield basis. By sustained yield we mean 
that whenever or wherever a tree is cut 
on Federal forest land a young tree must 
be planted to take its place. 

The Forest Service can, its experts esti- 
mate, cut 91% billion feet of timber each 
year from Federal forest commercial 
timberlands and by planting new trees 
to replace the old can have a perpetual 
Federal forest of 700 or more billion 


feet where 934 billion feet always can be 


harvested annually. 
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Last year instead of cutting 914 billion 
feet the Forest Service allowed the har- 
vesting of about 6 billion feet and re- 
ceived $71 million for that timber. This 
fiscal year, which ends July 1, the For- 
est Service estimates the cut will be about 
7% billion feet and return an estimated 
$101 million to the Federal Treasury. 
The additional cutting provides the Fed- 
eral Government about $30 million in ad- 
ditional revenue. 

The more timber the Forest Service 
sells the more money the Forest Service 
must spend to process timber sales. Keep 
in mind, however, that for each $1 spent 
for processing timber sales $13 in timber 
revenues are obtained. 

The timber of which I have been 
speaking is all in the Federal forests and 
none of it in national parks. The tim- 
ber in national parks under the law can- 
not be sold or cut. 

The United States Forest Service is the 
only agency of the Government which 
shows a profit. The post office and all 
other Federal agencies always lose 
money. The Forest Service, alone, op- 
erates with a profit. This profit helps 
decrease the amount of money that must 
be raised by taxes. 

The Forest Service should, as rapidly 
as feasible, expand timber cutting up to 
the allowable annual sustained yield of 
our commercial forest lands which is 
estimated now at 9½ billion feet. This 
is almost 3 billion feet a year more than 
now is being cut. When the cut from 
national forests is increased to this 944 
billion feet a year as it someday should 
and will be, Federal timber revenues will 
be increased by $50 million a year for 
every year thereafter. In 20 years this 
will mean increased revenues from tim- 
ber of a billion dollars. 

There are great stands of Federal tim- 
ber which are overripe and deteriorating. 
Unless harvested in time, the old trees 
die and decay. If sold before decay sets 
in the Government obtains better prices 
for its trees and at the same time profits 
by planting young growing trees to re- 
place old ones that no longer are 
growing. 

The $9 billion commercial forest our 
Government now owns if efficiently 
managed can provide the Nation with a 
perpetual crop of wood and in doing so 
can be a constant year-after-year source 
of increased employment for workers 
and of larger revenue to the Federal 
‘Treasury. 

In forest management we must spend 
money to make money. 

We earnestly trust that before this ap- 
propriation bill reaches final passage 
that the committee will reconsider its 
position on the $500,000 requested by the 
Eisenhower administration for addi- 
tional sale timber processing funds and 
provide the full $500,000 amount re- 
quested instead of reducing this figure 
to $200,000 as has been done in this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

National Park Service 
Construction 

For an additional amount for “Construc- 
tion,” $3 million, to remain available until 
expended. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I raise a 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order against the language on 
lines 9, 10, 11, and 12, page 16, that it 
constitutes legislation on an appropria- 
tion bill; further, that it does not comply 
with Publie Law 361, 83d Congress, ap- 
proved May 17, 1954. In those respects 
the money to be appropriated here is 
subject to certain restrictions under the 
law. 

I read subsection (b): 

The authorization for the appropriation 
contained in subsection (a) shall not be effec- 
tive until such time as, (1) the receipts of 
the Government for the preceding fiscal year 
have exceeded the expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment for such year, as determined by the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget; or, 
(2) the Budget submitted to the Congress by 
the President under the Budget and Account- 
ing Act of 1921 reveals that the estimated 
receipts of the Government for the fiscal year 
for which such budget is submitted are in 
excess of the estimated expenditures of the 
Government for such fiscal year. 


I maintain that the appropriation 
herein set forth does not comply with 
this act. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Manon] desire to 
be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, the 
point of order is not well taken, because 
the provision is authorized by law. Pub- 
lic Law 361, approved May 17, 1954, pro- 
vides that when a balanced budget is sub- 
mitted, then this project will be in order. 
The President has submitted a balanced 
budget, estimating that the 1956 budget 
will be balanced plus $200 million, and 
the 1957 budget will be balanced plus 
$400 million. 

I agree this is a very unusual provision, 
but it does seem that the language com- 
plained of is not subject to a point of 
order for the reasons pointed out. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentle- 
man from Texas point out to the Chair 
where in Public Law 361 there is au- 
thorization for the language at the end 
of the paragraph: “To remain available 
until expended”? 

What authority is there in the act for 
that language? 

Mr. MAHON. In my judgment, Mr. 
Chairman, there is no authority in the 
act for those words. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then the Chair is 
ready to rule. 

Mr. KARSTEN. Mr. Chairman, may 
I be heard on the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. Can the gentleman 
supply to the Chair what the Chair 
sought from the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. KARSTEN. The Chair seeks to 
establish the basis for including the 
words “to remain available until ex- 
pended.” That is common for all ap- 
propriations, I should think. 

The CHAIRMAN. I am afraid I shall 
have to disagree with the gentleman. 

Mr. KARSTEN. May I be heard fur- 
ther on the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; the Chair will 
hear the gentleman briefly. That infor- 
mation would certainly enable the Chair 
to reach a decision. 
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Mr. KARSTEN. The point of order, 
as I understand, is made that the budg- 
etary requirements have not been met. 
Is that the basis of the point of order? 

Mr. GROSS. And also—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Let us get the rec- 
ord straight. The complaint was that 
the language “to remain available until 
expended” was subject to a point of 
order. That was the objection, among 
other things, raised by the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. That is right. 

Mr. KARSTEN. In my opinion, Mr. 
Chairman, I feel that the language of 
authorization is broad enough to include 
those words; and I would like to ad- 
dress myself to the major point raised 
by the gentleman from Iowa, if the 
Chair will indulge me for just a mo- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair looked 
very carefully for this language and the 
Chair repeats what he said before, that 
he does not agree with the gentleman. 
The Chair does not find anything in 
(b) of section 4 of Public Law 361 that 
would lead anybody to that conclusion. 

Mr. KARSTEN. Will the Chair hear 
me further on the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; briefly. 

Mr. KARSTEN. Anticipating that 
this question would be raised, on Jan- 
uary 31 I contacted the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget and talked with 
him. I cited the two appropriations 
that were contained in this act. He was 
familiar with this law. He told me that 
in his opinion the second condition had 
been met and that no legal prohibition 
existed for the appropriation of these 
funds. 

I have here in my hand a letter from 
the Assistant Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget which I will be glad to read 
if the Chair wishes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not 
care to hear it, because we have not 
reached the time when we accept a let- 
ter from some bureaucrat as to what the 
law is. 

When it is explained as it is to me, the 
Chair is ready to rule. 

The gentleman from Iowa makes the 
point of order that the language con- 
tained on page 16 which reads: For 
an additional amount for construction, 
$3 million, to remain available until ex- 
pended,” is subject to a point of order 
because there is no authorization which 
justifies the committee placing that lan- 
guage in the bill. 

The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MAHON: On 
page 16, line 9, insert the following: 

“National Park Service: Construction: 
For an additional amount for construction 
$3 million.” 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I renew 
my point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentle- 
man state the point of order? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that the wording of 
the amendment does not comply with 
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2d session, chapter 204, approved May 
17, 1954. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready 
to rule. 

It is a matter of public knowledge that 
the budget submitted by the President is 
a balanced budget; therefore, the Chair 
feels that subsection 2 (b) of section 4, 
Public Law 361, has been complied with. 

The point of order is overruled. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, this 
portion of the bill has been studied 
carefully and approved by the subcom- 
mittee and the full Committee on Ap- 
propriations has also approved this item. 
I have no desire to further argue the 
point. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Manon]. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know that any- 
one in this House today can tell before 
the end of this session whether we will 
or will not have a balanced budget. It 
seems to me, if my memory serves me 
correctly, that the balanced budget 
which we have heard about as coming 
from the White House is contingent upon 
whether, among other things but chiefly 
upon whether, this Congress passes a 
postal rate increase bill to increase postal 
rates. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. I think it is clearly pos- 
sible that we will not have a balanced 
budget, but that is not the yardstick 
which is being used. The President sub- 
mitted in his budget document to the 
Congress a balanced budget. The pro- 
vision of the law is that “if the budget 
submitted to the Congress by the Presi- 
dent under the Budget and Accounting 
Act of 1921 reveals that the estimated 
receipts of the Government for the fiscal 
year for which such budget is submitted 
is in excess of the estimated expenditures 
of the Government for such fiscal year,” 
therefore it is not a question of whether 
or not the budget will ultimately be bal- 
anced but whether or not the President 
submits a balanced budget. The Presi- 
dent did, as is public knowledge, submit 
a balanced budget. 

Mr. KARSTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. KARSTEN. Mr. Chairman, I took 
this up with the Budget Bureau and 
they quoted some figures which I shall 
state to the gentleman from Iowa: 

“Answering your specific question, the 
budget for the fiscal year 1957 shows esti- 
mated budget receipts of $66.3 billion 
and estimated expenditures of $65.9 bil- 
lion,” which would indicate that pro- 
vision of the law has been met. 

Mr. GROSS. I take it from the argu- 
ments on the part of both gentlemen 
that this law could well be set aside, as 
apparently it will be in this case, simply 
by someone—the President of the United 
States—estimating that we are going to 
have a balanced budget, not whether in 
truth and in fact we will have a balanced 
budget. We might just as well never 
enact this kind of legislation if it has no 
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more meaning than what the gentle- 
men have stated. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. Iam sure that the gen- 
tleman understands this request for $3 
million was made by President Eisen- 
hower, who as President of the United 
States is certifying that there will be a 
balanced budget. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman from New York that I am not 
concerned with who made the request 
for the $3 million. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. It seems to 
me that the ruling of the Chair is emi- 
nently correct. Any budget submitted by 
the President must be based on the esti- 
mated income and outgo. If that were 
not true, and if that could not be the rul- 
ing of the Chair based on those esti- 
mates, then any time the Chair ruled on 
the application of this law he would do so 
in peril because it may turn out at the 
end of the fiscal year that we had a bal- 
anced budget. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me say to the gentle- 
man that I do not question the ruling of 
the Chair. I do say that clearly it was 
the intent of the Congress that this 
money not be appropriated unless the 
budget was assuredly in balance. Does 
the gentleman not agree with me on that 
point? : 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I would not 
agree with the gentleman. As a matter 
of fact, I ask the Members of this House 
how many times has some group come 
in and submitted themselves to such a 
limitation? The spirit is complied with. 
We did not want to come in until it looked 
like the budget was going to be balanced. 
The budget is proposed to be balanced, 
and now we have come in and the admin- 
istration has agreed and the committee 
has agreed that this is a worthy request. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. Does the gentleman not 
feel that no President, particularly the 
present President, would submit to the 
Congress a balanced budget other than 
in good faith? I think if we do not ac- 
cept good faith, if we cannot accept sin- 
cerity and honesty in fiscal matters from 
the Chief Executive, whoever he may be, 
the gentleman’s point is well taken. But, 
as long as the budget is submitted in 
good faith, there should be little room for 
serious abuses. 

Mr. GROSS. Will the gentleman say, 
as he stands here today, that this House 
is going to pass a postal rate increase 
bill that will balance the budget? Is 
he standing here today saying that? 

Mr. MAHON. I very much fear that 
the budget will not be balanced, but I 
do believe that the President submitted 
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in good faith a balanced budget. Of 
course, there were several contingencies 
such as passing certain tax legislation, 
rates, et cetera. 

Mr. GROSS. I am opposed to this 
expenditure for the purposes stated in 
Public Law 361. Here is what the tax- 
payers of the country will contribute to 
this project in St. Louis: $1,875,000 for 
the relocation of railroad tracks and 
other railroad facilities; $1,125,000 for 
grading and filling along the Missis- 


sippi River waterfront; $500,000 for. 


landscaping; $900,000 for paving, utili- 
ties, and so forth, and $600,000 for resto- 
ration of what is known as Old Court- 
house. That is a total of $5 million so 
we can look forward to further heavy ex- 
penditures of taxpayer money in behalf 
of the civic improvement of St. Louis. 

Members of the House may well ask 
themselves how many millions of dol- 
lars the Federal Government is spend- 
ing toward the relocation of railroad 
tracks and otherwise financing civic im- 
provements in the cities and towns of 
their districts. 

This bill also contains funds for the 
start of construction of a new State De- 
partment building in Washington to cost 
many millions of dollars. Yet with all 
this projected spending, including a big 
increase in the foreign handout pro- 
gram, there is talk here today of a bal- 
anced budget. Let us not deceive our- 
selves—either Congress must call a halt 
to some of this spending or write off 
completely any thought of balanced 
budgets in the future. 

I am opposed to this bill and will so 
vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. MAHON]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Gross) there 
were—ayes 59, noes 26. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Department of the Army—Civil Functions 
Rivers and Harbors and Flood Control 
Operation and maintenance, general 

For an additional amount for “Operation 
and maintenance, general,” to remain avail- 
able until expended, $15,350,000, of which 
$15,000,000 shall be available for carrying out 
the provisions of the act of June 28, 1955 
(Public Law 99). 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HOFFMAN of 
Michigan: 

On page 19, line 20, strike out 615,350,000“ 
and insert in lieu thereof “$15,375,000.” 

And on line 22, before the period, insert 
the following: “, and of which not more than 
$25,000 shall be available for the dredging 
of the Kalamazoo River where it flows into 
Lake Michigan.” 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. RABAUT. Is that $25,000? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. That is 
all it is. 

Mr. RABAUT. I have no objection to 
it, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the remainder 
of the bill be considered as read and 
open to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and re- 
port the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore having rey 
sumed the chair, Mr. WALTER, Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, reported that 
that Committee, having had under con- 
sideration the bill (H. R. 10004) making 
supplemental appropriations for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1956, and for 
other purposes, had directed him to re- 
port the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the bill and all 
amendments thereto to final passage, 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a 
separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them 
en bloc. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
question is on passage of the bill. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
question is on passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the “ayes” appeared to have it. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I object to the vote on the ground 
that a quorum is not present and make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings on the pending bill (H. R. 
10004) be postponed until tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


The 


The 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
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speaking on the bill H. R. 10004 be per- 
mitted to revise and extend their re- 
marks and to include brief excerpts. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 
There was no objection. 
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Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I call up House Resolution 428 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 9770) to provide revenue for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other 4 
and all points of order against said bill are 
hereby waived. That after general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill, and shall 
continue not to exceed 2 hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, the bill shall 
be considered as having been read for amend- 
ment. No amendment shall be in order to 
said bill except amendments offered by di- 
rection of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, and said amendments shall be 
in order, any rule of the House to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Amendments of- 
fered by direction of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia may be offered to any 
section of the bill at the conclusion of the 
general debate, but said amendments shall 
not be subject to amendment. At the con- 
clusion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and re- 
port the bill to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted, and the 
previous question shall be considered as or- 
dered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion, 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brown], and yield myself 
such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution provides 
for the consideration of the revenue bill 
for the District of Columbia. It is a 
tax bill. The rule that is here offered 
to the House is the usual rule on tax 
bills. It is a closed rule, and provides 
for 2 hours of general debate. 
aun: Speaker, I have no requests for 

e. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman from Virginia has stated 
the purpose of this resolution, which 
would make in order the consideration 
of the bill H. R. 9770, with 2 hours of 
general debate, under a so-called closed 
rule, which is usually granted for the 
consideration of tax bills. 

I have no requests for time, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question on the 
resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to, and a 
moron to reconsider was laid on th 

e. - 


REPUBLIC OF PAKISTAN 


Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
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consideration of the concurrent resolu- 
tion (H. Con. Res. 223) to extend greet- 
ings to Pakistan. 

The Clerk read the title of the con- 
current resolution. 

The Clerk read the concurrent resolu- 
tion, as follows: 

Whereas it is the policy of the Govern- 
ment of the United States to encourage the 
orderly development of free, democratic in- 
stitutions among our friends and allies, and 

Whereas the people of the United States 
and the people of Pakistan have established 
‘friendly ties; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States and the Government of Pakistan have 
jointly collaborated in collective defense 
efforts to preserve the peace; and 

Whereas the Pakistan Constituent Assem- 
bly has recently approved a constitution 
establishing Pakistan as a Republic on March 
23, 1956: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring) That the Congress 
of the United States extend its most cordial 
greetings and warmest congratulations to the 
new Pakistan National Assembly and to the 
people of Pakistan on the occasion of Pakis- 
tan's establishment as a Republic, and re- 
affirm the friendship of the United States 
for the people of Pakistan. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

Mr. GROSS. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, I should like to 
know something about this resolution. 

Mr. RICHARDS. This is a simple 
resolution congratulating and felicitat- 
ing the people of Pakistan upon the 
establishment of the Republic by the 
Constituent Assembly and the ratifica- 
tion of the adoption of the constitution 
of Pakistan which will take place on 
March 23 next. 

This is the kind of resolution that I 
believe the Congress and the American 
people would like. When in the course 
of human events around this earth a 
people have established their independ- 
ence and declared themselves a democ- 
racy as a self-governing country, it has 
always been the custom of the United 
States to felicitate and congratulate the 
new nation when it comes into being. 
That is all the resolution does. 

Pakistan became a sovereign nation 
when the British withdrew from India 
in 1947. Until the adoption of a con- 
stitution in February of this year, Paki- 
stan has been governed under a provi- 
sional constitution based upon the Brit- 
ish-promulgated Government of India 
Act of 1935. The democratic processes 
followed under the provisional constitu- 
tion have been enlarged and incorpo- 
rated in the new constitution. Provision 
is made for a unicameral legislature, 
elected by popular vote. Individual 
liberty, equality before the law, and 
freedom of worship are guaranteed. 
Fundamental rights are eniorced by an 
independent judiciary. 

The people of the United States and 
the people of Pakistan have established 
friendly ties and their Government has 
joined with us in collective efforts to 
preserve the peace. 

It is indeed fitting that when the 
Republic of Pakistan is formally estab- 
lished under its constitution on March 
23 that we extend the congratulations 
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and greetings of the United States Con- 
gress, on behalf of the American people, 
to the new Pakistan National Assembly, 
to President Iskander Mirza and to the 
valiant and courageous people of that 
great country. With this thought and 
purpose in mind, the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs this morning unani- 
mously voted to report House Concur- 
rent Resolution 223, to extend greetings 
to Pakistan, I urge its immediate adop- 
tion by the House. 

Mr. GROSS. This does not provide 
for the United States buying some more 
rice, of which we have a tremendous 
surplus in this country, from Burma to 
give to Pakistan? 

Mr. RICHARDS. It does not provide 
for buying or selling anything or giving 
anything away. 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad there is one 
bill from the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs that does not provide for giving 
something away. I congratulate the 
gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

Mr. VORYS. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, and I shall not ob- 
ject, I congratulate the gentleman from 
South Carolina on bringing to the floor 
this concurrent resolution, which our 
administration is eager to have passed 
promptly, because the new Republic is 
to go into effect, as I understand, on Fri- 
day, March 23. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join with our chairman [Mr. RicHarps] 
in urging unanimous approval of this 
resolution congratulating the people of 
Pakistan upon their becoming a Re- 
public next Friday, March 23. This 
resolution was recommended by the 
administration and was unanimously 
approved by our committee. 

I doubt if all of us realize the tremen- 
dous task in political science that faced 
the leaders of Pakistan in creating a rep- 
resentative government for a country 
separated physically into two divisions a 
thousand miles apart. I believe these 
statesmen built wisely and well, from the 
information I have obtained. They have 
built strength into their institutions and 
have guaranteed freedom not only for 
their Republic but for its individual citi- 
zens. 

I remember vividly our meeting with 
General Mirza, who is the first President 
of Pakistan, when Mr. Ricnarps and I 
were in Karachi over a year ago. I 
was impressed then with his strong, 
magnetic personality, his broad vision, 
his practical commonsense, his devotion 
to the cause of the freé world. He is a 
stouthearted leader of a stouthearted 
people. This new Republic stands guard 
in a strategic place on the frontiers of 
the free world. We can rejoice in her 
new-found freedom, confident that in 
safeguarding her own liberty she will be 
helping to protect ours, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed 
to, and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table, 
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TAFT-HARTLEY LAW 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to repeal section 
14 (b) of the Taft-Hartley law. That 
is the provision which permits States to 
enact the so-called right-to-work laws. 

That provision has been called im- 
moral by labor leaders, by churchmen, 
and by other citizens, who think deeper 
than the mere title of the laws passed by 
the States under the authority given in 
that section. 

As said by Rabbi Israel Goldstein, 
president of the American Jewish Con- 
gress: 

The term “right to work“ in these stat- 
utes is a fraud and a misnomer to conceal 
their true purpose; * * * these statutes do 
not guarantee anyone the right to work but 
represent merely an attempt to capitalize on 
the hopes raised by a guaranteed right to 
work in order to restrict or outlaw com- 
pletely all forms of union security arrange- 
ments worked out in collective bargaining 
by labor and management. 


I wholeheartedly agree with Rabbi 
Goldstein’s very carefully expressed 
thought. It is my feeling that the right 
to work embodied by such a law is only 
the right to work at the complete mercy 
of employers free from the protection 
which the unions offer. 

Despite high-sounding phrases to the 
contrary, the real purpose of that sec- 
tion of the law is to hamper and cripple 
the unions in their dealings with the 
employees. The right to work laws aim 
at the return to the days when workers 
used to seek employment on the em- 
ployers’ terms; where the worker never 
had the right to raise any question as 
to wages, or conditions of employment. 
These so-called right to work laws rec- 
ognize that the “right of the worker to 
bargain in majestic and poverty-stricken 
aloofness for the wages of his service is 
a right of which he cannot be deprived,” 
as was said in a famous early opinion in 
our Supreme Court, 

The proponents of the Taft-Hartley 
law overlooked the fact that not only 
does a union have the duty to represent 
employees who are members but who are 
nonunionized, as well as it represents its 
own members, but that it does do so. 
They also overlooked, in their shortsight- 
edness, the fact that the great prosperity 
which we in America now enjoy has 
existed only since the workingman 
achieved a position of relative economic 
well being. They also lose sight of the 
direct and overwhelming causal effect 
which the unions by their activity on his 
behalf have had on giving to the worker 
and the little man this high standard 
of living. 

In the language of a distinguished 
member of the Catholic clergy, Father 
William J. Kelley, O. M. I., L. L. D., who 
for more than 10 years chairman of the 
New York State Labor Relations Board, 
and is now assigned to teaching at the 
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Oblate Scholasticate at Catholic Uni- 
versity, in Washington, D. C.: 

Similarly, I am in company with such 
scholars as Rev. William J. Smith, S. J., Rev. 
Benjamin Masse, S. J., and Rev. Louis 
Twomey, S. J. Also, Rey. Dr. John Cronin 
and Msgr. George Higgins. I am also in 
the company of the editors of the St. Louis 
Register, official organ of the Archdiocese 
of St. Louis, whose language is: 

“The avowed purpose of the right-to-work 
bill in Missouri is to protect the worker from 
paying dues against his will as a condition 
of employment. 

“The actual purpose is to hamstring 
unions. y 

“The real aim of this campaign, although 
it pretends to be interested in protecting 
the individual worker, is to destroy unions 
by making them ineffective.” 

Based on this analysis of the law and 
principal arguments of the proponents, I 
hold that these right-to-work laws take 
away from man a necessary means to achieve 
and protect his God-given right of associ- 
ation. 

1. Right-to-work laws are immoral accord- 
ing to Catholic social teaching. 

2. No man or woman of good will should 
contribute money to proponents of this legis- 
lation to defray “the educational campaign 
expenses.” To contribute financial aid would 
be morally wrong. 

3. All good men and women, Protestants, 
Jews, and Catholics, should seek by every 
just means to get such right-to-work laws 
repealed and should oppose them whenever 
they are proposed. 

4. Men of good will should not be a party 
to or cooperate with the proponents of right- 
to-work laws. 

5. The right-to-work bills don't guarantee 
the individual any right at all. They pro- 
vide him with an opportunity to work alone, 
to work at less than union wages. 

6. The right-to-work laws recall. the 
American plan or open-shop plan of 1920-24, 
which led to low wages, strikes, industrial 
unrest. 

7. The right-to-work laws may well be an 
invitation to disaster of the general welfare. 

Leo XIII points out the preeminent posi- 
tion of legislators: 

“Some there must be who dedicate them- 
selves to the work of the commonwealth, 
who make the laws, who administer justice, 
whose advice and authority govern the Na- 
tion in time of peace and defend it in war. 
Such men clearly occupy the foremost place 
in the State and should be held in the fore- 
most estimation, for their work touches most 
nearly and effectively the general interest 
of the community.” 

I appeal to the legislators of the 17 States 
to repeal the right-to-work bills now in 
existence. 

I can find no more powerful way to con- 
clude these conclusions than by the follow- 
ing quotation of Pope Pius XII: 

“Neither collective bargaining nor arbitra- 
tion, nor all the directives of the most pro- 
gressive legislation will be able to provide 
a lasting labor peace unless there is also a 
constant effort to infuse the principles of 
spiritual and moral life into the framework 
of industrial relations.” 


Further there is no statistical proof 
that these laws have benefited employers, 
raised income, or increased job oppor- 
tunity. Quite the contrary, statistics 
show that areas, like my own State of 
Michigan, where we have no such law, 
enjoy such great opportunity for em- 
ployment and high wages that there is a 
constant flow of migrants to those areas 
from most of the States which have 


right-to-work laws, Despite this our_ 
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Michigan corporations are enjoying rec- 
ord earnings and profits. 

In conclusion, I want to emphasize 
that both the union shop and the closed 
shop are perfectly legitimate forms of 
organized labor. As so aptly stated by 
the executive committee of the Feder- 
ated Churches of Christ in America, in 
the statement The Church Looks at In- 
dustrial Relations, 1949: 

Where either the closed or the union shop 
emerges with proper safeguards as the result 
of collective bargaining, we believe the agree- 
ment arrived at on this point should be ap- 
proved and supported by church people. 


It is clear that laws which strike at 
this perfectly proper result of collective 
bargaining are aimed at only one thing, 
the destruction of the unions and the 
return of America to the poverty and pri- 
vation enjoyed by our working classes 
before workers banded together in 
unions to better the conditions of their 
employment. 

For this reason I urge early and favor- 
able consideration of my bill. 
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Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 9770) to provide reve- 
nue for the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 9770, with 
Mr. CHATHAM in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. SmitH], the chairman of the sub- 
committee handling this bill, such time 
as he may care to use. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, this is a revenue bill, a tax bill 
for the District of Columbia. Certain 
things happened last year which threw 
the budget of the District of Columbia 
out of balance to the extent of some $10 
million. After the budget had been 
arranged last year, the Congress made 
certain obligations on the District of 
Columbia that threw it out of balance 
to the extent of $10 million. There was 
& salary raise all the way around for 
civil-service employees. That was fol- 
lowed by action of Congress in voting an 
increase for all employees of the District 
of Columbia, which came to about $10 
million. The District of Columbia Com- 
mittee then had to find the revenue to 
meet the action of Congress. We con- 
sidered this bill in a joint subcommittee 
of the Senate and House, and the bill 
which you have before you now is the 
unanimous conclusion and has the un- 
animous support of both the House and 
Senate subcommittees, and is reported 
unanimously by the District of Columbia 
Committee. 

There was some objection in the com- 
mittee to this item or that item, but 
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when it came to a vote it was voted out 
of committee unanimously. 

I would like to say that the joint sub- 
committee has been working on this bill 
since the first part of the session in 
January. We held extended hearings on 
the proposals that were submitted to us 
by the District Commissioners, and we 
advertised public hearings, and we heard 
everybody who had anything to say about 
the bill—citizens and officials of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia—at great length. 
There were many suggestions as to how 
this $10 million could be raised. Some 
were adopted and some were rejected. 
By and large, what we did about this 
deficit that was created by the increase in 
salaries voted by the Congress, we put in 
the bill an authorization for $2 million 
additional by the Federal Government, 
which is 20 percent of it, and the remain- 
ing 80 percent, or $8 million, was im- 
posed on the taxpayers of the District 
of Columbia. 

Briefly this is what the bill provides: 
Under existing law the income tax for 
the District of Columbia carries an ex- 
emption of $4,000 a year. We reduced 
that exemption to $2,000 a year, which 
is more in conformity with similar in- 
come tax laws in the various States of 
the Union. That is calculated to raise 
$3,400,000. : 

Then there was an item here that has 
been escaping taxation, which is called 
“rental of personal property,” which is 
expected to yield $150,000 a year. It is 
an item that has escaped taxation here- 
tofore. That is, where a person makes a 
business of renting personal property— 
machinery, and articles of various and 
sundry kinds. That is made subject to 
the District sales tax. 

Then the exemption on meals was re- 
duced from 50 cents to 14 cents, under the 
‘sales tax law. A tax of 15 cents a gallon 
was imposed upon what is called “table 
wine.” I understand they are light, non- 
intoxicating wines. 

We imposed a tax of $25 per annum 
on professional personnel. That is, law- 
yers, doctors, and so forth. We find that 
that was a practice prevalent through- 
out the States—a license tax for the 
practice of a profession. It is small, but 
it yields a considerable amount of money. 
The tax imposed under this bill is $25 a 
year, and yields $175,000. 

Then we increased the tax on 
liquors from $1 to $1.25 per gallon, an 
increase of $980,000 per annum. 

We increased the tax on beer from 
$1.25 to $1.50 per barrel, which will raise 
$132,000. 

The District of Columbia Commission- 
ers will raise the real estate tax as they 
are directed to do under the law by 10 
cents per hundred, and that will raise 
$1,800,000. 

The total of these increases brings us 
approximately the amount the budget is 
in default, that is, $9,812,000. We think 
some of these items have been perhaps 
underestimated, but $9,812,000 was com- 
ing pretty close to the $10 million de- 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia, 
gentleman from Iowa. 


I yield to the 
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Mr. GROSS. Calling the gentleman’s 
attention to the increased tax on liquor 
and the sale of liquor in the District of 
Columbia, did the committee give serious 
consideration to providing for monopoly 
sale of liquor in the District, that is, to 
establish District stores for the sale of 
package liquor? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Yes; the 
committee set aside a specific time to 
hear the proposal which was submitted 
by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
ANDREWS]. 

Frankly, I have always favored that 
method myself. In this instance the 
general opinion—and I could not find too 
much fault with it—was that to make 
the change now after we have gotten 
into it would cause such disruption here 
that it probably would not be a desirable 
thing to do. As a matter of fact, when 
this present law was passed I offered a 
substitute for it to set up State liquor 
stores. I was defeated. There was very 
little sentiment for the change anyway. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back such time 
as I may not have consumed. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, as the gentleman from 
Virginia has stated to the committee, this 
measure comes before you with the 
unanimous report from the Joint Fiscal 
Affairs Committee of the Senate and 
House and also was reported without ob- 
jection from the District Committee. 

In the first place I would like to com- 
pliment my good friend, the gentleman 
from Virginia, as chairman of the Joint 
Fiscal Affairs Subcommittee of the House 
and Senate for the very patient, careful, 
and long consideration which was given 
to the problem of raising approximately 
$10 million needed to take up the deficit 
in the financing of the District of Co- 
lumbia. We had long hearings and we 
had more lengthy executive considera- 
tion by the subcommittee acting on the 
proposal. 

It was not a pleasant duty to add to 
the taxes of the residents of the District 
of Columbia, as we were forced to do. 
I think the committee has done as good 
a job as it was humanly possible to do 
under the circumstances in spreading 
this taxation as equitably as could be— 
not pleasantly at all because it is no 
pleasure for Members of Congress to 
have to merease taxes, nor is it pleasant 
to try to figure out where it may be 
raised with the least difficulty—but I do 
say that the committee worked earnestly, 
worked hard in trying to raise the neces- 
sary funds to meet this problem. As 
one individual who has served for some 
time on the District of Columbia Com- 
mittee I hope that it will not be neces- 
sary for some years to come that we will 
be asked to raise additional funds. The 
bill as written and as submitted to the 
committee today is as fairly considered, 
as equitably and as justly spread over the 
tax-raising possibilities that are left in 
the District as it could be. 

I sincerely hope it may be passed with 
the least possible argument over this, 
that, or the other provision. It is al- 
most impossible to say that any member 
of the subcommittee was completely 
pleased with every item in the bill. As 
I say, it was a matter of give and take 
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and working out the best possible legis- 
lation that could be worked out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired, 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. AucHIN- 
cLoss]. 

Mr, AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Chairman, 
I take this time, first, to compliment with 
great sincerity the leadership of this sub- 
committee of which I am a member, 
The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SmitH] was untiring in his efforts and 
was most courteous in every way. We 
had long hearings on this matter and 
went into every detail. 

To increase taxes is not a pleasant job, 
but this unpleasant job was done thor- 
oughly and with every consideration un- 
der the leadership of the gentleman from 
Virginia (Mr. SMITH]. 

I may say that I raised a question 
about a bond issue for the District of 
Columbia to meet some of the capital 
expenditures which are included in this 
measure. Studies are still being made 
of such a proposal and I hope that per- 
haps a little later the committee may 
have an opportunity to consider sugges- 
tions covering such a bond issue which 
I hope may bring some relief to the tax- 
payers. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Wier]. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, I can 
hardly sit here and let this bill go by 
without some comment on what I think 
are unfair and apparent weaknesses, not 
particularly in the bill but on the whole 
question of arriving at fair and equitable 
taxes for all of the citizens of the District 
of Columbia. I have no desire to be 
critical of the committee or of any mem- 
ber of the committee. I recently became 
a member of this committee and I have 
much to learn, but in my 8 years as a 
Member of this House I have observed 
and I have heard many of the problems 
that have come up in connection with 
District rules and regulations, and tax 
legislation, 

This bill was worked out, as has been 
previously stated, by a subcommittee of 
the House and a subcommittee of the 
Senate. My understanding is that they 
spent many hours trying to arrive at an 
equitable bill. To most of us on the 
committee I think we had about an hour 
a few days ago to hear the report of the 
subcommittee of the House on what their 
findings were with the Senate commit- 
tee, and that report became this bill. 

Now, it is true that I, along with others, 
raised some question about this bill. We 
raised some question about the proce- 
dure, about where the tax increases fell, 
and in behalf of the thousands and thou- 
sands of Government employees here 
and particularly those in the low-income 
brackets, below the 5th and 6th grades 
of civil service, I felt that their problems 
ought to be given some recognition in 
the light of what this bill does. 

Washington, unfortunately, has no in- 
dustry to tax. My city has large and 
substantial industry and payroll. The 
District of Columbia tax revenue is made 
up in the main for tax purposes of wages 
and real property. Washington is a city 
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of nearly a million people. It is a wide 
and expansive community, and I am sure 
that with all of the services that mem- 
bers of the District Committee have on 
other important committees, the time is 
not available for the job necessary on 
the District Committee of doing that 
whieh probably would bring about a 
better form of government here. The 
real estate and the commercial interests 
in this community have the board of 
trade who speak and represent the views 
of those people very well, but there is a 
great mass of wage earners and Govern- 
ment employees that have no one to 
speak for them. They do not even have 
an organization to make known their 
problems. 

Now, this is what I find as a matter 
of importance to me, at least, and I am 
sure to those millions of low-paid, low- 
income group workers. I point my 
finger particularly at the lack of keeping 
up the real and true valuation of private 
and commercial property in the District, 
and, of course, I look at what real and 
commercial property is doing in bringing 
up this tax bill to the amount necessary 
or somewhere near the amount neces- 
sary. So, I look around to see what 
has been done in making possible an 
equitable part of the tax increase on the 
commercial and real property of this 
community, and I find that the real es- 
tate assessment on real estate and com- 
mercial property from 1934 to 1937 was 
$1.50 per $100; from 1938 to 1947 the tax 
rate was $1.75 per $100; and from 1948 
to 1949, it was $2 per $100. Then from 
1950 to 1954 it was $2.15 per 100, and from 
1955 to the present time, 1956, it is $2.20. 
Now, the committee recommends in this 
bill, on the basis of a promise from the 
Commissioners, an increase from $2.20 
to $2.30 per $100. Now, that is a very 
reasonable rate of taxation or assess- 
ment on valuation as compared to the 
city that I come from on a $10,000 home 
that I figured out. We pay considerably 
more than that on a $10,000 home in the 
city of Minneapolis. For 1957 the Com- 
missioners have announced their inten- 
tion to increase this rate to $2:30. But, 
how are they going to increase it? That 
brings up the question of the present real 
and true values of all residential and 
commercial property in the District as 
compared to the many other commu- 
nities of this Nation who have cited the 
tax figures of their communities on a 
$10,000 home. Of course, everyone 
knows that in the main there has been a 
continuing increase in the value of all 
real property in the District, and I do not 
think that can be disputed, beginning 
with about 1945 or 1946. But, when we 
check this item of revaluation of Dis- 
trict property, we find that there has not 
been a complete or a broad reassessment 
of real property under a single program, 
but there has been some reassessment of 
areas only as personnel and time per- 
mitted the Assessor in the past 10 years, 

In 1951 the District assessor had only 
5 assistant assessors, in this large com- 
munity, with its broad and expansive 
area, to carry out his work. During 1954, 
1955, and 1956 some additional person- 
nel were permitted the assessor to be- 
gin a complete reassessment of all resi- 
dential and commercial real property. 
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This survey is now seheduled to be com- 
pleted in time for the new assessment to 
become effective by July 1, 1959. That 
is a long time from now, so far as the 
government and other workers of this 
community are concerned who will have 
to wait for an equitable adjustment of 
taxes. 

In the meantime, the burden of taxes 
for the operation of the District govern- 
ment has been from year to year since 
1950 slowly but surely shifted from those 
best able to pay to those less able to pay, 
beginning with the sales tax in 1952; and 
in the bill before us today we have a 
most unfair and unjustified share of the 
tax burden placed on the salaried em- 
ployees and wage earners of the District. 
Look at the increase in the sales tax im- 
posed on the poor, hungry individual who 
may want to buy a cup of coffee or a 
hamburger, for 15 cents. That individ- 
ual now has imposed on him a sales tax 
of 1 cent on, say, a 15-cent purchase of 
a cup of coffee and a doughnut. 

But here is what aroused my interest 
most. That was the cut of the exemp- 
tion on the personal income tax from 
$4,000 for the single individual to $1,000, 
or $2,000 for the married couple. That 
is the figure as I read the bill as it per- 
tains to the personal income tax. Cer- 
tainly that is a blow to the thousands of 
low-income Government employees and 
other wage earners in the District. 

Let us take a look at the part that the 
Federal Government plays in the affairs 
of the District, so far as the maintenance 
of the District government is concerned. 
The Federal Government has had no 
policy on a fair and equitable payment on 
the property that it represents in the 
District, nor has it had any understand- 
ing with the District as to what that 
share should be each year for the main- 
tenance of the functions of the District 
government. I have been here when 
the Congress was economy-minded and I 
have seen the amount of money allowed 
the District by the Federal Government 
for its needs cut to $15 million, $16 mil- 
lion, or $17 million, here in the House. 
In the Senate I have seen that raised, for 
instance, a couple of years ago, to $18 
million. So that even with the Congress, 
there is no determination of what we 
ought to pay for the maintenance and 
operation of this government in lieu of 
taxes, each year. It ought to be a given 
amount, and on the basis of what Federal 
property represents as against private 
property. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I am certain that you 
and every Member of the House fully 
realize that this is a very unpleasant 
duty placed upon the members of the 
House District Committee. We mem- 
bers of this committee dislike as much 
as anyone else increasing the taxes on 
people who reside here in Washington. 
However, since Congress has increased 
the salaries of the 18,000 employees here 
in the District of Columbia, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that we secure addition- 
al funds from some source to take care 
of these salary increases. I believe the 
subcommittee that held hearings for 2 
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months on H. R. 9770 now under con- 
sideration came very near complying 
with the requests made by the District 
Commissioners. 

I personally am opposed to this type of 
taxation at the present time. I felt at 
the time the Commissioners requested 
additional funds, that we should levy an 
additional penny to the present 2-cent 
sales tax which would have raised suff- 
cient funds to take care of all the salary 
increases in the District of Columbia 
without any of the taxes mentioned in 
H. R. 9770. I favored adding 1 penny to 
the present sales tax as several thousands 
of the people who move to the District 
of Columbia and are filling up our 
schools with their children do not pay 
any taxes other than a sales tax. I am 
certain the people who utilize our schools 
and are protected by police and firemen 
in the District of Columbia are perfect- 
ly willing to pay a 3-cent sales tax so 
that they would know they are doing 
something to pay for the services they 
are receiving from the District govern- 
ment. 

However, the Commissioners opposed 
this type of legislation and thought that 
the people who are already burdened 
with taxes should have additional taxes 
imposed upon them. We have now 
taxed liquor to the extent that we are 
encouraging the bootlegger to import 
unstamped whisky into the District. 
We all know that one of the main reasons 
the District of Columbia has collected 
so many millions in revenue from the 
liquor and beer source of taxes is the 
fact that it was sold cheaper in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia than in almost any 
State in the United States. I am of the 
opinion that the District of Columbia 
will not collect anywhere near the 
amount from this source after the addi- 
tional tax is placed on liquor and beer. 

I desperately fought the additional 
tax that was placed on cigarettes during 
the past few years which has proven 
without a doubt the Distriet is receiving 
much less revenue from the sale of ciga- 
rettes than they were before the addi- 
tional tax was levied here in the District 
of Columbia. At the present time a car- 
ton of regular cigarettes with taxes cost 
approximately $2.15 per carton in the 
District of Columbia, and just across the 
river in Virginia you can buy the same 
carton of cigarettes for $1.75. The same 
comparison can be given the sale of gaso- 
line, as the District officials insisted on 
placing an additional tax of a penny per 
gallon on gasoline last year, and now 
have approximately the same tax that 
they have in Virginia and Maryland, 
which gives the average motorist in Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, who is employed in 
Washington, no incentive to purchase his 
gasoline in the District. 

I have called these facts to the atten- 
tion of the District Commissioners on 
several occasions; however, as usual, my 
recommendations fell on deaf ears; for 
instance, I strenuously objected last year 
to the Commissioners and the Public 
Utility Commission's insistence and rec- 
ommendation to cancel the Capital 
Transit Co.’s franchise here in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia without having a defi- 
nite purchaser to take over the mass 
transportation here in the District. 
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I certainly do not agree with the ma- 
jority of the tax recommendations in 
H. R. 9770; however, in my opinion, it 
is the best the subcommittee on fiscal 
affairs of my committee could recom- 
mend using the District Commissioners’ 
recommendations as a yardstick. I, of 
course, have learned during the 18 years 
I have been a member of the House Dis- 
trict Committee, that the Congress of the 
United States is blamed and criticized for 
everything that happens in the District 
of Columbia when we have no jurisdic- 
tion whatsoever in administering any of 
the affairs. 

We are now strenuously criticized if 
we do not abide by the recommendations 
of the District Commissioners, who are 
the President’s appointees, on every piece 
of legislation that comes before the Dis- 
trict committee for consideration. I cer- 
tainly feel that it is useless for the Mem- 
bers of Congress to spend their time at- 
tending District committee meetings if 
they are compelled to enact only legisla- 
tion recommended by the District Com- 
missioners. Mr. Chairman, since the 
Congress is partially responsible for the 
deficiency in funds to take care of salary 
increases in the District of Columbia, I 
hope that this bill passes without delay. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McMILLAN. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman has implied that no one has 
thanked the committee for what they 
have done. I for one would be very glad 
to thank the committee for its hard 
work. I know it is a thankless job. I 
doubt that it helps the Members at home. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I do not know of 
anyone who could possibly get any help 
at home politically on any work he did 
in connection with the District of Colum- 
bia, except that I think the people are 
proud of their Capital, and appreciate 
the work of their Representatives in 
keeping the Capital a decent place in 
which to live. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
know they are. They want to have their 
Capital the best in the world. There is 
a group in the gallery called the Golden 
Age group from my own city of Lowell, 
Mass., and I presume they are interested 
in the city of Washington and their Gov- 
ernment, 

Mr. McMILLAN. That is correct. I 
thank the gentlewoman. 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I have no further requests for 
time. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may require to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask that the Clerk now report 
the committee amendments as contained 
in the bill. There are seven of them. 
Amendments 1 to 6 and No. 9 are tech- 
nical amendments correcting or chang- 
ing certain minor details. Then there is 
one substantive item on page 34, line 7, 
which exempts registered nurses or prac- 
tical nurses from having to obtain what 
is known as the annual revenue license 
to which I referred earlier in my re- 
marks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
bill is considered as having been read for 
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amendment. No amendments are in 
order to the bill except amendments 
offered by direction of the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

The Clerk will report the first commit- 
tee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 4, strike out 1956.“ “ and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “1956”.” 


The comniittee amendment was agreed 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Page 1, line 11, strike out (c).“ 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 15, line 1, insert a comma after 
“1954.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Page 15, line 8, insert a comma after “1954.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 25, line 10, strike out “by” and insert 
in lieu thereof “between.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 33, line 18, strike out “XII” and insert 
in lieu thereof “XIII.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 34, line 7, insert after “profession” a 
comma and the following: “other than that 
of registered nurse or practical nurse.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 34, line 19, insert after “profession” 
a comma and the following: “other than that 
of registered nurse or practical nurse.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 37, line 8, strike out “(2)” and insert 
in lieu thereof “(2).” 


aera committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. Are there any fur- 
ther committee amendments? 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr, Chairman, there 
are no further amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN, Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore having resumed 
the chair, Mr. CHATHAM, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 9770) to provide reve- 
nue for the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes, pursuant to House 
Resolution 428, he reported the bill back 
to the House with sundry amendments 
adopted by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
a read a third time, was read the third 
time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 
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Mr. CHUDOFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. `' 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHUDOFF. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday, February 29, 1956, the 
junior Senator from Arizona inserted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on page 3541 
a purported analysis of giveaway 
charges made against the administra- 
tion. The Public Works and Resources 
Subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Government Operations has held 
hearings on the Al Sarena timber min- 
ing matter, and on various irregularities 
arising in connection with federally gen- 
erated power and with powerlines. I 
will not say more about these at the 
present time other than they will be con- 
sidered thoroughly in committee reports 
which should be forthcoming very soon. 
A review of the records will, I am sure, 
completely refute the Senator's attempt 
to gloss over or defend the Interior De- 
partment officials’ actions on these 
matters. 

Today I wish merely to discuss two 
items which reveal the inaccurate na- 
ture of the defense which someone evi- 
dently prevailed upon the Senator to put 
in the RECORD. 

The Senator’s analysis includes the 
following: 

Charge: The Bureau of Indian Affairs 
showed impropriety in awarding a food con- 
tract to an unpaid Bureau consultant. 


Among the so-called facts to refute 
the charge, the analysis states: 


The short-term contract, which was lim- 
ited to less than 1 percent of the Bureau's 
feeding operations, was awarded not to an 
“unpaid consultant” but to an experienced 
food service organization which had an ex- 
cellent reputation for satisfactory perform- 
ance on contracts for this general type. 


Now it just so happens that on May 4, 
1955, I asked the Comptroller.General to 
look into this matter. Here is what the 
Comptroller General, in a letter of May 
17, 1955, reported to me: 


The Bureau contacted Colonel Cleaves, an 
expert in the food servicing business who 
had made a survey of the situation at the 
Cherokee Indian Reservation without com- 
pensation. Upon completion of the survey, 
he advised the Bureau that a private firm 
under contract could do the feeding more 
efficiently and economically than the Bureau. 
At the request of the Bureau, Colonel 
Cleaves agreed to accept a contract for feed- 
ing the children. * * The contract was 
entered into by negotiation on December 20, 
1954, and provided for the furnishing of the 
meals during the period from January 17 
to June 30, 1955. 
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The Comptroller General was dis- 
turbed by this arrangement, but he de- 
cided that it did not furnish him with 
legal grounds for invalidating the con- 
tract. He said: 

Ordinarily, of course, it would not appear 
to be in the interest of the Government to 
negotiate a contract with an individual in 
a case where the decision of the Government 
to enter into the contract is based on a 
gratuitous survey made by that individual. 
In the absence of evidence of bad faith, how- 
ever, we do not believe that the contract 
may be considered legally objectionable 
solely for this reason. 


It should be noted that holding the 
contract was not “legally objectionable,” 
is a far cry, under these circumstances, 
from clearing it of charges of impro- 
priety. Ishall insert the complete letter 
at the close of this statement. 

The Senator’s analysis contains the 
following charge: 

Charge: The Bureau of Indian Affairs ne- 
gotiated a “rigged” contract to rent auto- 
mobiles instead of buying them and then 
abandoned the plan because of a threatened 
congressional investigation. 


The so-called facts, supplied by the 
Senator’s analysis include the following: 

Facts: The Bureau did rent 39 auto- 
mobiles from a rental firm, after careful in- 
vestigation of the company’s rental plan 
and the plans of other national rental 
agencies. * * * The charge that the con- 
tract was “rigged” is entirely without foun- 
dation. * * * The contract was not aban- 
doned because of a threatened investigation, 
but was cancelled by action of the Comp- 
troller General of the United States on the 
ground that it was entered into without 
competitive bidding. 


These so-called facts do not disclose 
what actually occurred. This whole 
matter is considered in a committee re- 
port. Briefly, however, this is what hap- 
pened. 

On March 30, 1955, at my request, the 
staff director of the subcommittee asked 
the Comptroller General to review the 
Bureau’s automobile rental contract. It 
appeared that the alleged careful in- 
vestigation of the plans of other na- 
tional agencies had consisted of tele- 
phoning the Washington, D. C., rental 
offices of the concerns and ascertaining 
their standard charges. The inadequacy 
of this telephonic check, as a substitute 
for competitive bidding, is so obvious as 
not to require comment. Consequently 
the Comptroller General, on April 27, 
1955, declared the contract void. 

Subsequently, on June 2, 1955, the In- 
dian Bureau issued invitations to bid 
on automobile leases. The automobiles 
described in the invitations coincided 
exactly with the descriptions in the pur- 
chase orders issued for automobiles de- 
livered and used under the voided con- 
tract even including special equipment. 
The invitation, however, provided that 
the automobiles could have 15,000 miles 
use on them. Bids were to be opened 
on June 17, 1955, and the cars all had 
to be delivered by July 1, 1955, 5 to 
Cherokee, N. C., and 34 to Albuquesque, 
N. Mex. Five of the automobiles de- 
livered under the voided contract were 
actually at Cherokee and 34 were at Al- 
buquerque. 

This time a potential bidder protested 
the invitation and brought it to the sub- 
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committee’s attention. As a result, the 
subcommittee scheduled hearings and 
the Interior Department was compelled 
to ask the Comptroller General to re- 
view the situation. 

On June 24, 1955, the Comptroller 
General ruled as follows: 


It is recognized that it is the duty and re- 
sponsibility of the administrative offices to 
draw specifications which will meet their 
requirements and that if an emergency ex- 
ists, purchases may even be made without 
advertising. However, it has been consist- 
ently held that specifications should be so 
drawn as to allow all interested bidders an 
opportunity to meet the actual needs of the 
Government. In the instant case, a maxi- 
mum of 14 days was allowed for the delivery 
of the vehicles with the required accessories, 
even if award were made on the day of the 
opening. 

Although due to the invalidation of the 
prior lease agreement, vehicles are being ob- 
tained on a temporary basis pending the 
execution of a valid lease, it is our opinion 
that such fact did not warrant such stringent 
limitation of the time allowed prospective 
bidders to make delivery. That the limi- 
tation imposed was too unrealistic to meet 
the requirements of open competition is sub- 
stantiated by the fact that the abstract of 
bids received in response to the invitations 
shows that 4 of the 5 firms who submitted 
bids were unable to meet the delivery re- 
quirement. The 1 firm which offered to meet 
the delivery requirement offered to make de- 
livery within 9 days at Albuquerque, N. Mex., 
and within 5 days at Cherokee, N. C., after 
receipt of formal purchase order. Thus, with 
respect to Albuquerque, even that bid could 
not now be accepted so as to require the bid- 
der to deliver by July 1, 1955. 

Under the circumstances, we conclude that 
the time limitation provided in the invita- 
tions for delivery was insufficient to allow 
the free and open competition required by 
section 3709, Revised Statutes, and that, 
therefore, no award should be made under 
either invitation. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. WEITZEL, 
Assistant Comptroller General of 
the United States, 


I might add that the subcommittee 
learned that the delivered price of the 
cars under the leasing arrangement 
would average about $400 per car more 
than the price for which the Govern- 
ment could purchase the cars delivered. 
Furthermore, under the rental agree- 
ments, the Government paid 4% percent 
interest on the unamortized balance, 
while the Government can borrow money 
for similar periods at only 2 percent. 

Following the hearings and the second 
ruling of the Comptroller General, the 
Bureau abandoned its efforts to rent 
automobiles. 

These are the facts in the two matters. 
I merely ask that they be compared with 
the purported analysis appearing on page 
3544 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
February 29, 1955. 

The letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral on the Cleaves food contract follows: 

COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, May 17, 1955. 
Hon. Bart CHUDOFF, 

Chairman, Public Works and Resources 
Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Government Operations, House of 
Representatives. 

DEAR Mu. CHAIRMAN: Your letter of May 4, 
1955, transmitted a copy of a contract en- 
tered into between the Bureau of Indian 
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Affairs and the Cleaves Food Service Corp., 
Maryland. You request our views as to 
whether there is any legal objection to the 
contract or to the manner in which it was 
entered into. 

Before commenting on the contract, we 
should like to discuss briefly the background 
of the contract. It appears that the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs believed that its methods 
of serving lunches to the schoolchildren on 
Indian reservations were uneconomical and 
that information on how to correct the situ- 
ation could be obtained from a private firm 
on the food-services line. The Bureau con- 
tacted Colonel Cleaves, an expert in the food- 
servicing business, who made a survey of the 
situation at the Cherokee Indian Reservation 
without compensation, Upon completion of 
the survey, he advised the Bureau that a 
private firm under contract could do the 
feeding job more efficiently and economically 
than the Bureau. At the request of the 
Bureau, Colonel Cleaves agreed to accept a 
contract for feeding the children. The Bu- 
reau then asked for and received the neces- 
sary clearance from the Administrator of 
General Services to negotiate the contract 
for such services without competitive bid- 
ding. The contract was negotiated as a 
“pilot” contract to furnish the Bureau the 
data needed to determine whether it would 
be advisable to contract for food service and 
to furnish necessary data for securing com- 
petitive bids for future contracts. The con- 
tract was entered into by negotiation on 
December 20, 1954, and provided for the fur- 
nishing of the meals during the period from 
January 17 to June 30, 1955. It has been 
informally ascertained from the Bureau's 
property and supply officer that the contract 
will be terminated June 30, 1955, and that 
competitive bids will be invited thereafter 
for furnishing the services. 

Regarding the propriety of the manner in 
which the contract was entered into, it may 
be stated that the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
has no general authority to negotiate con- 
tracts without competitive bidding. The 
Federal Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 377), as amended, how- 
ever, empowers the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services to delegate to the head of 
an agency authority to make contracts for 
supplies or services pursuant to the provi- 
sions of that act whenever the Administra- 
tor determines such delegation is advan- 
tageous to the Government in terms of econ- 
omy, efficiency, or national security. In a 
letter dated December 1, 1954, the Adminis- 
trator of General Services delegated to the 
Secretary of the Interior the authority to 
negoti , without advertising, under section 
302 (c) (9) of that act, contracts for feeding 
services required to carry out Indian edu- 
cation program responsibilities of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. The contract was nego- 
tiated under such delegated authority and, 
in our opinion, there is no legal objection to 
the manner in which this particular contract 
was entered into. Ordinarily, of course, it 
would not appear to be in the interest of 
the Government to negotiate a contract with 
an individual in a case where the decision 
of the Government to enter into the contract 
is based on a gratuitous survey made by that 
individual. In the absence of evidence of 
bad faith, however, we do not believe that 
the contract may be considered legally ob- 
jectionable solely for this reason. It is also 
our opinion that there is no legal objection 
to the terms of the contract. 

Commenting generally, we note that para- 
graphs (b) (2) and (4) of section 3 of the 
contraet require that the food shall be served 
in adequate quantities to meet the needs of 
growing children and that copies of a month- 
ly menu shall be submitted by the operator 
to the Bureau for approval a week in advance 
of serving. Although it is recognized that 
menus and portion sizes are details of food 
service management it is believed that the 
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contract could have been stated more spe- 
cifically in that regard by providing some 
general criteria as to what the lunch must 
consist of and the size of the portions re- 
quired to be furnished. Without any criteria 
in those respects there is a possibility of 
disagreement between the parties as to just 
what must be furnished to comply with the 
terms of the contract, 

Sincerely yours, 

JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United 
States. 


H. R. 2569, A BILL TO RAISE INCOME 
TAX EXEMPTIONS 


Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 20, 1955, I introduced H. R. 2569 
which seeks to raise the yearly income 
tax exemption of a dependent from $600 
to $1,000 and, in the case where depend- 
ent children are in a bona fide business 
school, college or a university, up to 
$1,800. It is when a child is in school 
or college that dad has to really sweat 
it out in order to make ends meet. 

This bill was introduced by me be- 
cause I sincerely believe that it will give 
much needed relief to our farmers, vet- 
erans, small-business men, white collar 
employees and the laboring men and 
women of the country. In other words, 
it will definitely raise the income of the 
little fellow in that he will have more 
Saturday night rattling change after 
present high cost living expenses and 
taxes have been met. 

It may be argued by those who see 
fit to oppose my bill that it might cost 
the Treasury, in the loss of income taxes, 
nearly $1 billion per year, and that such 
would keep the budget in the red. How- 
ever, I contend that, although the Gov- 
ernment might possibly lose this sum of 
money in the form of income taxes from 
our little fellow; nevertheless, the 
Treasury will receive a similar amount 
or even a larger amount of money 
through the medium of excise taxes and 
other tax sources. In other words, my 
plan would only shift the burden of tax- 
ation from income tax to the excise tax, 
insofar as the small wage earner is con- 
cerned. 

The individual who now earns less 
than $4,500 per year must, through ne- 
cessity, spend the bulk of it just in order 
to exist or live. By allowing him this 
income tax exemption under H. R. 2569 
we would leave him more defrosted cash 
on payday, hence, more money to spend. 
As a result, he would drive his automo- 
bile more frequently, buy more gaso- 
line, oil, tires, and tubes. Each time he 
would make a purchase of any of these 
items, he would pay a Federal excise tax. 
Likewise, he would be in a position to 
buy more tobacco, furs, and jewelry. He 
would buy more food and clothes which 
would help tremendously to reduce our 
surplus stocks of food, fiber, and other 
commodities now stored in surplus sup- 
ply and which depress our present farm 
prices. Mr. John Q. would make more 
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long distance calls, send more telegrams, 
go to more movies, see more ball games 
and actually be in a position to take 
little Mrs. John Q. out to dinner or to a 
reasonably priced dance now and then. 
All of this would swell the excise taxes to 
such an extent that nothing actually 
would be lost through the medium of the 
raise in the income tax exemption. Fact 
is, I honestly believe that the Treasury 
would collect more taxes by the enact- 
ment of my bill. 

It is my belief that by giving this pro- 
posed income-tax relief to Mr. and Mrs. 
John Q.—the forgotten public—our en- 
tire economic structure will be strength- 
ened because it will enable the little fel- 
low to pay his debts and to be able to 
spend more—all of which will put more 
money in circulation, create more buy- 
ing power, and, in the final analysis, re- 
turn more Federal revenue into the 
Treasury through excise taxes in lieu of 
income taxes. As I have said, it also will 
help to reduce our vast stocks of sur- 
plus food and other commodities. 

Under the old tax code—prior to Jan- 
uary 1, 1954—a conscientious, energetic, 
industrious boy or girl who actually 
wanted to help Dad with his financial 
responsibilities by seeking a job during 
the summer months, unfortunately, 
could not do so because the father was 
required to impress upon the child not 
to earn wages in excess of $600 a year. 
If this was done Dad lost his $600 exemp- 
tion. By the old tax regulation we 
denied a fine young boy or girl the oppor- 
tunity to help to make his own way. At 
the same time we were denying that boy 
or girl an opportunity to develop a sense 
of balance and responsibility. This 
helped to create in the mind of the 
teen-ager a disrespect for our tax laws. 
What is worse, if possible, the old tax 
code helped to retard and even to de- 
stroy the development of character and 
individual initiative and ambition in our 
young men and women of America. I 
am, therefore, delighted that a young- 
ster—at least under 19 years of age— 
can now help his dad without the father 
losing that particular $600 dependent’s 
exemption. This improvement came 
about less than 3 weeks before the origi- 
nal introduction of my bill on January 
18, 1954—then numbered H. R. 7283. 
This change was definitely a progres- 
sive step. My legislation would be also. 

Since enactment of Federal aid to edu- 
cation has been stymied due to its highly 
controversial amendments in some form 
or another, I would suggest that we en- 
act H. R. 2569. My thinking may be a 
bit old-fashioned, but I believe with all 
my heart that a partial solution to our 
national education problem could be 
brought about by simply allowing—by 
sufficient tax exemptions—the individual 
family to educate their own children. 
Let me get the record straight, I have 
always been and am now for a fair and 
reasonable Federal aid to education bill. 
However, since it does not seem possible, 
at this time at least, to enact such 
legislation, I sincerely feel that the en- 
actment of H. R. 2569 would help ma- 
terially to relieve to a great extent the 
present financial burden that exists with 
respect to education. Although I favor 
some equitable form of Federal aid to 
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education; nevertheless, I believe that it 
would be democracy. at its finest for the 
people’s Government to give back to the 
people, to the individual family unit—if 
you please—a tax cut so that the bread- 
winner of the household might educate 
his own child in his own way and in his 
own time. If this were done it would 
help education while the Congress en- 
deavored to work out a fair and a com- 
plete program of Federal aid. 

I sincerely trust that the great Ways 
and Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives will make a study of this 
problem with the hope that some im- 
mediate form of tax relief will be given 
to our small farmers, veterans, little- 
business men, white collar employees, 
and all of our laboring men and women. 

If we would only try to help balance 
the budget of John Q. Public—he would 
balance our Federal budget with the re- 
sult that our Armed Forces would not 
suffer and, therefore, our very freedom 
would not be endangered by the advance 
of communism throughout the world. 

The fair thing to do as I see it—is to 
give my bill, H. R. 2569, a chance. If it 
is good it ought to be retained as law. 
If it fails—it ought to be repealed. 
There is much to be gained—nothing to 
be lost, and all of the time we will at 
least be trying to help our little people 
in our democracy. As long as we do 
that—we shall never have to really fear 
communism gaining any ground in 
America, 


THE LATEST KREMLIN TACTIC IN 
THE COLD WAR 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, we have 
read in the press a great deal during the 
past few days about the latest Kremlin 
tactic in the cold war which calls for 
blaming Stalin for all the failures of 
communism as a system. Khrushchev 
and Bulganin cannot disassociate them- 
selves from the cruelties of Stalin. We 
made a mistake by meeting with the Rus- 
sians as equals at Geneva and thereby 
giving the appearance of humanizing 
them. The only difference between 
Stalin and Khrushchev is that Khru- 
shchev has been trained to smile. Let us 
have a look at the record of this man, 
Khrushchev, who now calls his former 
boss, Stalin, the great murderer. 

While everyone who knows anything at 
all about the history of communism un- 
derstands that Stalin was the biggest 
murderer in all history, the important 
thing for us to remember is that those 
who today are running the Communist 
terror machine, cannot disassociate 
themselves from the brutal reign of 
Stalin. They are part of the most cruel 
tyranny in the history of all mankind. 

It is a fact of history that the present 
rulers of the Kremlin were in fact, the 
hatchet. men of Stalin. The unclean 
hands of every one of them drip with the 
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blood of martyrs who died because of the 
historical tyranny of the Russians and in 
the cause of their own individual liberty 
and freedom. It will be recalled that at 
the Nurnberg trials, the Russians insisted 
that the Nazi officials, military and civil- 
ian, who carried out the orders of Hitler, 
were equally guilty and should be pun- 
ished accordingly. The Russians held 
that the Nazis were voluntary and willing 
hatchet men for Hitler. 

The men who now rule the Kremlin as 
members of the Communist Party have 
been in the past, not only willing and 
devoted servants of Stalin, but indeed 
they have carried out his orders with the 
gusto of gleeful vengeance. 

Time does not permit me to enumerate 
all the sordid facts concerning the 
crimes of Khrushchev himself, whose evil 
works earned for him the iniquitous 
title of “Hangman of the Ukraine.” The 
same applies in equal or lesser degree 
to the black and diabolical record of 
every member of the Communist Party 
central committee, because, like any 
criminal conspiracy, they earn their way 
to recognition by demonstrating a ruth- 
less, unswerving, and heartless devotion 
to the leader of the mob. 

It would be both unwarranted and 
foolhardy for us to believe that 
Khrushchev’s blaming Stalin for all the 
shortcomings and evils of communism is 
a sign that the criminal regime is pre- 
pared to alter its nafarious ways. If we 
were to make such a blunder, we would 
be doing exactly what the tactical plan 
of the Communist peaceful coexistence 
campaign calls for. We would be the 
helpless victims of a gigantic interna- 
tional con game. We would, in fact, be 
the simple minded victims of the biggest 
shell game in all of history. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my opinion that be- 
fore the con men in the Kremlin get 
through with their latest act, we are 
certain to see a considerable number of 
staged performances like that reportedly 


taking place in the enslaved Georgian 


nation today. Here we see the Russian 
propaganda machine attempting to con- 
vince the people of the world that the 
Georgian people had a respect and a re- 
gard for the tyrant Stalin. Anyone who 
has the slightest understanding of the 
historical struggles of the Georgian na- 
tion against the Russians, will immedi- 
ately smell an oversmoked Russian 
salmon. 

It will be recalled that the Russian 
Communists, in accordance with the 
long established Russian precedent, have 
set up large colonies of Russians in all 
of the non-Russian nations of the Soviet 
Union, including the Georgian nation. 
The Georgians have long been beset and 
exploited by the large Russian colony 
which has been built up in Tiflis, the 
capital city of the Georgian nation. Ac- 
cordingly, if, as reported, there have 
been riots in Georgia protesting the ex- 
posure of the true character of Stalin, 
we can be reasonably certain that such 
protests and demonstrations have been 
carried out by the Russian exploiters 
who were sent to Georgia to colonize, 
terrorize, and control that enslaved na- 
tion. And. since the news reports of 
this morning indicate similar disturb- 
ances in Armenia, and Azerbaijan, this 
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same set of facts I have cited here, be- 
yond any doubt, apply equally to them. 
In any case, I believe it is important 


for us to keep our sense of values straight 


as we analyze the torturous twists and 
turns in the Communist campaign of 
peaceful coexistence. Until the Russian 
Communists have demonstrated a ca- 
pacity to act like human beings, our own 
enlightened self interest demands that 
we appraise them on the basis of the 
record. That record should leave no 
doubt in the mind of anyone who will 
take the time to read it that you can no 
more change the character of a Russian 
commissar than you can change the 
spots on a leopard. 

There appeared in the press a dispatch 
from London highly pertinent to the 
remarks I have just made. Eddy Gil- 
more, a reporter of the Associated Press 
points up that it is impossible to regard 
the Georgians as admirers of the despot 
Stalin, and that we had best remember 
that the fiery spirit for national inde- 
pendence of the Georgians has not been 
conquered by the Russians. 

By unanimous consent, I include the 
article to which I have reference: 
GEORGIANS ARE REPORTED WIDELY DETESTING 

STALIN 
(By Eddy Gilmore) 

(Eddy Gilmore, while Associated Press 
bureau chief in Moscow, spent several weeks 
in the Soviet Republic of Georgia in 1953.) 

Lonpon, March 18.— A photograph of 
Stalin’s birthplace?” asked a surprised store- 
keeper in Gori, the late dictator’s Georgian 
hometown. “Now who would want that?” 

Inside the Stalin shrine (erected by him) 
in Gori is a showcase holding what is sup- 
posed to be Stalin’s school report cards, 
They depict him as perfect in every subject. 

Perfect?“ scoffed a Georgian under his 
breath. “Why one of my grandfathers was 
his teacher. It took Stalin 6 years to get 
through 4 grades and he never could learn 
arithmetic.” 

Halfway up Mount David, where Stalin’s 
mother Catherine, is buried, a grounds keep- 
er pointed to her grave and sighed. 

“Look at it,” he said, “It’s falling to pieces. 
He never visited it. He never cared. God 
of mine, what a man to have for a son.” 

He crossed himself. 

The Georgian people may riot against 
communism, Russian domination or their 
hard way of life, but hardly over the shat- 
tered myth of their late oppressor. 

The 4 million inhabitants of the Soviet Re- 
public passionately love their mountain 
homeland, resent Russians, and generally de- 
tested Stalin. 

It is easy to believe that Georgians may 
have used Nikita Khrushchev's reported at- 
tack as an excuse to rebel, but to anyone 
who has spent time in Georgia, widespread 
national love for Stalin just doesn’t seem 
logical, 


STOCK PRICES AND BUSINESS FAIL- 
URES AT POSTWAR HIGH 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Patman] is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
morning papers carry some wonderful 
news. They report that the stock mar- 
ket rode up to a new historic peak last 
week. Every day now we receive news 
stories announcing that one great cor- 
poration after another has set a new 
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high in its profits. This is truly a golden 
age for the giant corporations, 

Some of the newspapers have noted 
that this wonderful news about new 
highs in stock prices and new highs in 
corporate profits is not altogether cheer- 
ing and reassuring to the farmers. I 
think I would be correct in reporting that 
this wondrous news is not altogether 
cheering and reassuring to small busi- 
ness. Unless there is something peculiar 
about the small-business people who are 
writing to me, and writing to your Small 
Business Committee, the typical attitude 
of the small-business man, I might say, 
is that the front-page prosperity about 
which he is reading leaves something to 
be desired. To put the matter bluntly, 
I think we could say that small-business 
people are downright unappreciative of 
the new records being set in stock prices 
and big-business profits. 

One of the troublesome aspects of the 
current business prosperity is that while 
last week witnessed an all-time high in 
stock prices, the week also witnessed a 
postwar high in business failures. Dun 
& Bradstreet reports that there were 
300 business failures last week. For all 
practical purposes we can say that all 
of these 300 failures were small-business 
failures. These 300 business failures 
last week compare to 226 business fail- 
ures in the corresponding week of 1955, 
a period when business had not yet re- 
covered. Moreover, these 300 failures 
which took place last week compare 
with 243 failures which occurred in the 
corresponding week of 1954, when there 
was a business recession. In other 
words, over the last 2 years we have had 
a very peculiar kind of business pros- 
perity: the greater the number of busi- 
ness failures, the greater big-business 
profits and the higher rose stock prices. 

This is an interesting and highly un- 
usual phenomena. But, as I say, it has 
a certain beauty which small business 
people cannot altogether appreciate. 

Business failures this year, up through 
last week, numbered 2,848. Total busi- 
ness failures in the corresponding period 
of last year numbered 2,508. And busi- 
ness failures through the first 214 
months of 1954 numbered 2,472. 

And despite all the efforts at educating 
the small-business people to the value of 
this kind of prosperity, I find that these 
small-business people are a little backa 
ward in absorbing this kind of education. 

A DIPOMATIC OFFENSIVE 


I believe that in view of the peculiar 
circumstances of the time, it might be 
well for the House to start a diplomatic 
offensive toward small business. My 
proposal is that the two major parties 
undertake such an offensive, and that we 
make a bipartisan effort aimed at saving 
some of the small business firms. For 
this purpose moreover, it is my proposal 
that we give small business what it wants 
most of all. 

Small business wants more than any- 
thing else antitrust laws which are at 
least reasonable and moderate in protect- 
ing small business against destruction by 
sheer abuse of big business power. First 
and foremost, small-business people 
want a restoration of the antitrust law 


which protected them from destruction 
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through price discrimination. Price dis- 
crimination is the most widespread, the 
most deadly, and the most unfair monop- 
olistic practice with which small business 
has to cope. 

A successful diplomatic offensive to- 
ward small business will have to con- 
tain more than mere speeches. It will 
have to contain more than waving the 
flag or waving the high-sounding 
phrases of the Sherman Act. Small- 
business people have grown weary of 
flag waving, and they have grown skep- 
tical of the efficacy of waving the Sher- 
man Act. In other words, if our diplo- 
matic offensive is successful it will have 
to contain something specific and defi- 
nite to cope with the abuse of power by 
which small business is being destroyed. 
H. R. 11 WOULD STOP MANY SMALL BUSINESS 

FAILURES 

For the purposes of this diplomatic 
offensive I propose that we bring up 
H. R. 11 and pass it. H. R. 11 was intro- 
duced on the first day of the last session 
of this Congress, and it was introduced 
with approximately 50 cosponsors. This 
bill would close the loophole which the 
Supreme Court knocked into the Robin- 
son-Patman Act in an opinion misin- 
terpreting that act in the Standard Oil 
of Indiana case. The bill would simply 
restore to small business the protection 
against price discrimination which Con- 
gress sought to give small business in 
1936. Practically all small-business 
firms in the United States are aware of 
this loophole, they are suffering and go- 
ing out of business as a result of this 
loophole, and they are aware that Con- 
gress now holds the future of small busi- 
ness in the palm of its hand. In short, 
small-business firms all over the United 
States are waiting and watching to see 
whether there are as many as 218 Mem- 
bers of the House who will sign the dis- 
charge petition to bring up and consider 
the bill which small business wants 
passed. 

I am sure that at least 218 Members 
of the House would like to consider H. R. 
11, hear it debated, and then vote on 
it. Iam sure that there are at-least 218 
Members of the House who feel that we 
are not so busy at this period but what 
we could afford 2 hours for debating a 
bill which is vital to the continued ex- 
istence of small business. The petition 
to bring up H. R. 11 is petition No. 3 on 
the Clerk’s desk. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered was granted to Mr. 
Patman, for 15 minutes, on today and 
tomorrow; to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Recorp, or to re- 
vise and extend remarks, was granted to: 

Mr. Robo in two instances. 

Mr. Cxuporr, following the legisla- 
tive business of the day, and to include 
extraneous matter. 
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Mr. OsTERTAG and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. Hosmer and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. PHILLIPS to revise and extend his 
remarks on the supplemental appropria- 
tion bill and to include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

Mr. TABER (at the request of Mr. PHIL- 
tres) to revise and extend his remarks 
on the supplemental appropriation bill 
and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Mutter and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. McCormack (at the request of 
Mr. ALBERT) and to include an article 
entitled “The Majority Leader of the 
House of Representatives,” notwith- 
standing the fact it exceeds the limit and 
is estimated by the Public Printer to 
cost 8374. 

Mr. THOMAS. 

Mr. HinsHaw. 

Mr. Bennett of Florida and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Evins. 

Mr. Bunce and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Axruso (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT) in two instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Dices (at the request of Mr. MACH- 
ROwicz), for the balance of the week, on 
account of official business. 

Mr. CANFIELD (at the request of Mr. 
WoLverton), for March 21 and 22, on 
account of official business. 

Mr. KRUEGER (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS), for Wednesday and the balance 
of the week, on account of official busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Dovre, for the remainder of the 
week, on account of official business. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills and joint resolutions 
of the House of the following titles, 
which were thereupon signed by the 
Speaker: 

H. R. 585. An act to authorize the convey- 
ance to Lake County, Calif., of the Lower 
Lake Rancheria, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 622. An act to provide for the release 
by the United States of its rights and inter- 
ests in certain land located in Saginaw 
County, Mich.; 

H.R.930. An act for the relief of John 
Daniel Pope; 

H. R. 944. An act for the relief of Nicola 
Teodosio; 

H. R. 1014. An act for the relief of Chung 
Fook Yee Chung; 

H. R. 1074. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Esther Chan Lee (Eta Lee). 

H. R.1097. An act for the relief of John 
Meredith McFarlane; 

H. R. 1104. An act for the relief of Guen- 
ther Kaschner; 

H. R. 1137. An act for the relief of Harry 
John Wilson; 

H. R. 1209. An act for the relief of Numeri- 
ano Lagmay; 
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H. R. 1323. An act for the relief of Sister 
Ramona Maria (Ramona E. Tombo); 

H. R. 1492. An act for the relief of Krsevan 
Spanjol; 

H. R. 1544. An act for the relief of Mrs. Moli 
(Mali) Sobel; 

H. R. 1666. An act for the relief of Jose 
Canencia-Castanedo; 

H. R. 1806. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to incorporate the Roosevelt 
Memorial Association,” approved May 31, 
1920, as heretofore amended, so as to per- 
mit such corporation to consolidate with 
Women's Theodore Roosevelt Memorial As- 
sociation, Inc.; 

H. R. 1912. An act for the relief of Howard 
Rieck; 

H. R. 1920. An act for the relief of Ane Kar- 
lic Viasich; 

H. R. 1923. An act for the relief of Kevin 
Murphy; 

H. R. 1973. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Chin-An Wang (nee Alice Chiacheng Sze); 

H. R. 2054. An act for the relief of Induk 
Pahk; 

H. R. 2072. An act for the relief of Julian 
Nowakowski, or Wiliam Nowak (Novak); 

H. R. 2283. An act for the relief of Wilhel- 
mus Marius Van der Veur; 

H. R. 2285. An act for the relief of Marie 
Lim Tsien; 

H. R. 2345. An act for the relief of Jean 
Henri Buchet; 

H. R. 2522. An act for the relief of Isabelle 
S. Gorrell, Donald E. Gorrell, Mary Owen 
Gorrell, and Kathryn G. Wright; 

H. R. 3037. An act for the relief of Jakob 
Hass, Rosa Hass, and Mala Hass; 

H. R. 3057. An act for the relief of Doctor 
Beinvenido L. Balingit; 

H. R. 3201. An act for the relief of George 
Mikroulis, his wife, Dora Mikroulis, and his 
daughter, Madonna G. Mikroulis; 

H. R. 3265. An act for the relief of Alkista 
Sfounis; 

H. R. 3375. An act for the relief of Dr. 
James C. S. Lee, his wife, Dora Ting Wel, and 
their daughter, Vivian Lee; 

H. R. 3501. An act for the relief of Nisan 
Sarkis Giritliyan and Virgin Giritliyan; 

H. R. 3557. An act to further amend the 
act of July 3, 1943 (ch. 189, 57 Stat. 372), 
relating to the settlement of claims for 
damage to or loss or destruction of property 
or personal injury or death caused by mili- 
tary personnel or certain civilian employees 
of the United States, by removing certain 
limitations on the payment of such claims 
and the time within which such claims may 
be filed; ; 

H. R. 3650. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance to Elief Rue of certain real property 
situated in Cassia County, Idaho; 

H. R. 3723. An act for the relief of Freda 
H. Sullivan; 

H. R. 3845. An act for the relief of Guil- 
lermo Pedraza; 

H. R. 3857. An act for the relief of Con- 
stantin David, Paula Marie David, Claire Ed- 
monde David, and Arlane Constance David; 

H. R. 3869. An act for the relief of Esther 
Ledea Escobedo; 

H. R. 3965. An act for the relief of Max 
Moskowitz; 

H. R. 4181. An act for the relief of P. F. 
Claveau, as successor to the firm of Rodger 
G. Ritchie Painting & Decorating Co. 

H. R. 4185. An act for the relief of Zabel 
Vartanian; 

H. R. 4376. An act to exempt from duty the 
importation of certain handwoven fabrics 
when used in the making of religious vest- 
ments; 

H. R. 4391. An act to abolish the Castle 
Pinckney National Monument, in the State 
of South Carolina, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 4680. An act affirming that title to 
a certain tract of land in California vested in 
the State of California on January 21, 1897. 

H. R. 4802. An act to authorize the execu- 
tion of mortgages and deeds of trust on in- 
dividual Indian trust or restricted land; 
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H. R. 5280. An act to authorize land ex- 
changes for purposes of Colonial National 
Historical Park, in the State of Virginia; to 
authorize the transfer of certain lands of 
Colonial National Historical Park, in the 
State of Virginia, to the Commonwealth of 
Virginia; and for other purposes; 

H. R. 5556. An act authorizing a prelimi- 
nary examination and survey of McGirts 
Creek, Fla., for flood control; 

H. R. 5856. An act to repeal the require- 
ment for heads of departments and agencies 
to report to the Postmaster General the num- 
ber of penalty envelopes and wrappers on 
hand at the close of each fiscal year; 

H. R. 5866. An act for the relief of Gio- 
vanni Lazarich; 

H.R.6112. An act to authorize the con- 
struction of a sewage-disposal system to 
serve the Yorktown area of the Colonial Na- 
tional Historical Park, Va., and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 6309. An act to authorize construc- 
tion of the Mississippi River-Gulf outlet; 

H. R. 6363. An act for the relief of Edward 
Barnett; 

H. R. 6532. An act for the relief of John 
William Scholtes; 

H. R. 6617. An act for the relief of Boris 
Kowerda; 

H. R. 6618. An act for the relief of Etha 
Dora Johnson; 

H.R. 6772. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey certain feder- 
ally owned land under his jurisdiction to the 
school district No. 24 of Lake County, Oreg.; 

H. R. 6961. An act to designate the lake 
created by Buford Dam in the State of 
Georgia as “Lake Sidney Lanier”; 

H. R. 7097. An act to provide for the re- 
conveyance of oil and gas and mineral in- 
terests in a portion of the lands acquired for 
the Demopolis lock and dam project, to the 
former owners thereof, and for other pur- 

SEB; 

H. R. 7927. An act to extend the time with- 
in which the State of Louisiana may make 
initial payment on the purchase of certain 
property from the United States; 

H. R. 8607. An act to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of the Interior to convey to 
David Peters, or to his heirs or assigns, title 
to land held by the United States in trust 
for him; 

H. J. Res. 194. Joint resolution to designate 
the General Grant tree (Known as the 
Nation’s Christmas tree) in Kings Canyon 
National Park, Calif., as a national shrine; 

H. J. Res. 443. Joint resolution to increase 
the appropriation authorization for the 
Woodrow Wilson Centennial Celebration 
Commission; and 

H. J. Res, 517. Joint resolution changing 
the date for the counting of the electoral 
votes in 1957. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore an- 
nounced his signature to an enrolled bill 
of the Senate of the following title: 

S. 1585, An act to provide for the return 
to the town of Hartford, Vt., of certain land 
which was donated by such town to the 
United States as a site for a veterans hos- 
pital and which is no longer needed for such 
purposes, 


SENATE BILLS, JOINT RESOLUTIONS, 
AND CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 
Bills, joint resolutions, and a concur- 

rent resolution of the Senate of the fol- 

lowing titles were taken from the Speak- 


er’s table and, under the rule, referred 
as follows: 

S. 572. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Delio A. Loo Murgas; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
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S. 767. An act for the relief of Andrew 
Rosner; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

S. 850. An act for the relief of Konstan- 
tinos Zaferatos; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

S. 885. An act for the relief of Alice Eliz- 
abeth Marjoribanks; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 1111. An act for the relief of Eric A. 
Cummings; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

S. 1122. An act for the relief of Sarah 
Kleidermacher; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 1146. An act to further amend section 20 
of the Trading with the Enemy Act, relating 
to fees of agents, attorneys, and repre- 
sentatives; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 1240. An act for the relief of Imre de 
Cholnoky; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1347. An act for the relief of Jose Ar- 
riaga-Marin; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

S. 1465. An act for the relief of Audrey Jean 
Younkers; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 1528. An act to authorize enrolled mem- 
bers of the Three Affiliated Tribes of the 
Fort Berthold Reservation, North Dakota, to 
acquire trust interests in tribal lands of the 
reservation, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S. 1533. An act for the relief of John Nich- 
olas Christodoulias; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 1542. An act to authorize an allowance 
for civilian officers and employees of the 
Government who are notaries public, to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

S. 1552. An act for the relief of Mikie 
Woodard; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1555. An act authorizing the restoration 
to tribal ownership of certain lands upon 
the Crow Indian Reservation, Montana, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, 

S. 1560. An act for the relief of Dr. John 
Joon Sik Chung; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 1619. An act for the relief of Giuseppe 
Ventura; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1664. An act for the relief of Balbina 
Borenstein; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

S. 1701. An act for the relief of Hildegard 
Silvonen; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 1733. An act for the relief of Stanislaw 
Argasinski; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, 

S. 1734. An act for the relief of Johann An. 
tonius Tudhope and Walda Fedor Tudhope; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1762. An act for the relief of Rudolf 
Fritz Liermann; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. . 

S. 1814. An act for the relief of Teresa 
Lucia Cilli and Guiseppe Corrado Cilli; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1831. An act for the relief of Panteles 
Eerkos; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1846. An act for the relief of Dr. Howard 
Seeming Liang; Lai Yen Mark Liang, and 
Howard Seeming Liang, Jr.; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1871. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to reimburse the Post Office Depart- 
ment for transmission of official Govern- 
ment-mail matter,“ approved August 15, 1953 
(67 Stat. 614), and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

S. 1881. An act for the relief of Vittorio 
Ventimiglia; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 1883. An act for the relief of Pietro 
Rodolfo Walter Stulin; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 1889. An act for the relief of Maria 
Guadalupe Shockley and her minor daughter, 
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Evangelina Vega Shockley; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1900. An act for the relief of Helen Agnes 
Blais (Junko Furakawa); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

S. 1929. An act for the relief of Regina M. 
Knight; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1939. An act for the relief of John 
Shalam and Claude Shalam; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1950. An act for the relief of Dr. Fu- 
Chuan Chao (also known as Fuk Kun Chiu) 
and his wife, Chiu Lai Yuk (also known as 
Lai Yuk Chao); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 1953. An act for the relief of Yvonne 
Mary Florescu (Sister John Baptist); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1970. An act for the relief of Kim Bok- 
soon; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1975. An act for the relief of Jenny 
Antoinette V. Ingrum; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 1987. An act for the relief of Dr. Peter 
Chou-Yuen Tchen; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 2012. An act for the relief of Chong You 
How (also known as Edward Charles Yee), 
his wife, Eng Lai Fong, and his child, Chong 
Yim Keung; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 2035. An act for the relief of Nicholas 
Hernandez-Valencia; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 2037. An act for the relief of Adele 
Knoff and her minor child, Hans Knoff; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2052. An act for the relief of Demetrios 
Georgaras; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 2077. An act for the relief of Abdullah 
Ibrahim Hakim; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 2103. An act for the relief of Anke 
Naber; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

S. 2104. An act for the relief of Charlotte 
Muhlefeldt; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 2138. An act for the relief of Dorothy 
May Ackermann; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 2143. An act for the relief of Manda 
Pauline Petricevic; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 2151. An act to provide for the segrega- 
tion of certain funds of the Fort Berthold 
Indians on the basis of a membership roll 
prepared for such purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S. 2155. An act for the relief of Jose Torres; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2156. An act for the relief of Thomas H. 
Ros; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2201. An act for the relief of Dr. Wei-Chi 
Liu; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2243. An act for the relief of Mary Boone 
Lacson; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2249. An act for the relief of Pil Nyi 
Kwak; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2264, An act for the relief of Yu Heng 
Gee; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2267. An act to direct the Secretary of 
the Interior to convey certain public lands 
in the State of Nevada to the city of Hender- 
son, Ney.; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, 

S. 2284. An act for the relief of Domingo 
Lim (also known as Lim Eng Kok and 
Domingo Lim Chay Seng); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

S. 2289. An act for the relief of David 
Hayes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2304. An act for the relief of Mary Par- 
lich Goldstein; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 2327. An act for the relief of Takako 
Iba; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2345. An act for the relief of Lilu Yuen 
Chuang; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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S8. 2349. An act for the relief of Miss Pilar 
A. Garcia; to the Committee on the Judi- 


S. 2357. An act for the relief of Nenita 
Santos and Elizabeth Santos; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2358. An act for the relief of Renate 
Karolina Horky; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 2371. An act for the relief of Charles 
Black, also known as Joseph Clark; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2381. An act for the relief of Dr. Mah- 


mood Sajjadi; to the Committee on the Ju- 


diciary. 

S. 2399. An act for the relief of Hua-Tung 
Lee (Gordon Lee) and his wife, Chi-Wan 
Mow Lee (Jane Lee); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 2414. An act for the relief of Lina Diaz; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2445. An act for the relief of Knar Car- 
men Ives; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

S. 2495. An act for the relief of Anna Ab- 
bene; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

§. 2570. An act for the relief of Maximilien 
Beauvois; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2590. An act for the relief of Paula 
Edith Reynolds; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 2666. An act for the relief of Catherine 
Toews; Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2686. An act for the relief of Giuseppa 
Boni; Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2697. An act for the relief of Kimileo 
Yamada Clark; Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2744. An act for the relief of Harold 
Manly Stewart; Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2755. An act to designate the reservoir 
above the Monticello Dam in California as 
Lake Berryessa; Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, 

S. 2861. An act to authorize an increase of 
emergency relief highway funds from $10 
million to $30 million for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1956; Committee on Public 
Works. 

S. 3237. An act to provide for continuance 
of live insurance coverage under the Federal 
Employees Group Life Insurance Act of 1954, 
as amended, in the case of employees receiv- 


ing benefits under the Federal Employees’ 


Compensation Act; Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service. 

S. 3315. An act to amend section 5 of the 
Civil Service Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, 
as amended; Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

S. J. Res. 122. Joint resolution providing 
for the filling of a vacancy in the Board of 
Regents in the Smithsonian Institution, of 


the class other than Member of Congress; 


Committee on House Administration. 

S. J. Res. 123. Joint resolution providing 
for the filling of a vacancy in the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, of 
the class other than Member of Congress; 
Committee on House Administration. 

S. J. Res. 124. Joint resolution providing 
for the filling of a vacancy in the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, of 
the class other than Member of Congress; 
Committee on House Administration. 

S. Con. Res. 70. Concurrent resolution to 
extend greetings to the Sudan; Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 


JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED 
TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 


on House Administration, reported that 


that committee did on March 19, 1956, 


present to the President, for his approval, 
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a joint resolution of the House of the 
following title: 

H. J. Res. 582. Joint resolution making an 
additional appropriation for the Department 
of Labor fop the fiscal year 1956, and for 
other purposes. $ 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 3 o’clock and 56 minutes p. m.) the 
House, pursuant to its previous order, 
adjourned until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
March 21, 1956, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1644. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting proposed 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1957 in the 
amount of $4,859,975,000 for mutual secu- 
rity (H. Doc. No. 360); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

1645. A letter from the Administrator, 
General Services Administration, relative to 
local phone charges to Congressmen, and 
suggesting that the language of appropria- 
tions in the legislative appropriation bill for 
1957 be changed so as to authorize payment 
for these services by the respective disburs- 
ing officers, as is the case with long-distance 
charges, pursuant to section 210 (f) of the 
Federal Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

1646. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Supply and Logistics), transmit- 
ting a report on military prime contracts 
with business firms for work in the United 
States for the period from July 1, 1955, 
through January 31, 1956, pursuant to Pub- 


lic Law 268, 84th Congress; to the Committee’ 


on Banking and Currency. P 

1647. A letter from the executive secretary; 
American Chemical Society, transmitting the 
annual report of the American Chemical So- 
ciety for the calendar year 1955, pursuant 
to Public Law 358, 75th Congress; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

1648. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation entitled “A bill to authorize the 
establishment of 8 positions for specially 
qualified scientific and professional person- 
nel in the Department of Commerce with 
rates of compensation at rates not to exceed 
the maximum rate payable, pursuant to Pub- 


lic Law 313, goth Congress; to the Commit- 


tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

1649. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of State, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to carry out the 
International Convention To Facilitate the 
Importation of Commercial Samples and Ad- 
vertising Matter”; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB-. 


Lic BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. JONES of Missouri: Committee on. 


House Administration. Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 93. Joint resolution authorizing the 


acceptance of a gift from the Ericsson Memo 


rial Committee of the United States; with 
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amendment (Rept. No. 1900). Ordered to be 
printed. i 

Mr. JONES of Missouri: Committee on 
House Administration. Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 95. Joint resolution to authorize the 
American Battle Monuments Commission to 
prepare plans and estimates for the erection 
of a suitable memorial to Gen. John J. Per- 
shing; without amendment (Rept. No. 1901). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. KILDAY: Committee on Armed Serv- 

ices. H. R. 7611. A bill to establish a date 
of rank for pay purposes for certain Naval 
Reserve officers promoted to the grades of 
lieutenant and lieutenant commander; with- 
out amendment. (Rept. No. 1902). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 
Mr. KILDAY: Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices. H. R. 8390. A bill to amend the act 
entitled “An act to recognize the high public 
service rendered by Maj. Walter Reed and 
those associated with him in the discovery of 
the cause and means of transmission of yel- 
low fever”; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1903). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. KILDAY: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 8477. A bill to amend title IT of 
the Women's Armed Services Integration Act 
of 1948, by providing flexibility in the dis- 
tribution of women officers in the grades of 
commander and lieutenant commander, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1904). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. KILDAY: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 8904. A bill to amend certain’ 
laws relating to the grade of certain person- 
nel of the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine 
Corps upon retirement; without amendment’ 
(Rept. No. 1905). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union, 

Mr. KILDAY: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 2005. A bill to further amend- 
the provisions of the acts authorizing pay- 
ment of 6 months’ death gratuity to widow, 
child, or dependent relative of persons in the 
Armed Forces; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1906). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. KILDAY: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. S. 1834. An act to authorize certain 
retired commissioned officers of the Coast 
Guard to use the commissioned grade au- 
thorized them by the law under which they 
retired, in the computation of their retired 
pay under the provisions of the Career Com- 
pensation Act of 1949, as amended; without, 
amendment (Rept. No. 1907). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. COOPER: Committee on Ways and 
Means. House Joint Resolution 464. Joint 
resolution to permit articles imported from 
foreign countries for the purpose of exhibi- 
tion at the Washington State Fifth Inter- 
national Trade Fair, Seattle, Wash., to be 
admitted without payment of tariff, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1922). Referred to the Committee of the’ 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COOPER: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H. R. 8334. A bill to permit the im- 
portation free of duty of racing shells to be 
used in connection with preparations for the 
1956 Olympic games; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1923). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union. 
Mr. COOPER: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H. R. 8942. A bill to permit articles 
imported from foreign countries for the pur- 
pose of exhibition at the International 
Theatre Equipment Trade Show, New York, 
N. Y., to be admitted without payment of 
tariff, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1924). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State ot the Union. 
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Ways and Means. H.R. 8959. A bill to per- 
mit articles imported from foreign countries 
for the purpose of exhibition at the Interna- 
tional Photographic Exposition, to be held at 
Washington, D. C., to be admitted without 
payment of tariff, and for other purposes; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1925). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

a TER: Committee on Ways. 
and Means. H. R. 7678. A bill to permit 
articles imported from foreign countries for 
the purpose of exhibition at the llth An- 
nual Instrument-Automation (Internation- 
al) Conference and Exhibit, New York, N. Y., 
to be admitted without payment of tariff, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1926). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. RICHARDS: Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. House Concurrent Resolution 223. 
Concurrent resolution to extend greetings to 
Pakistan; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1927). Referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BOYLE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 909. A bili for the relief of Charles O. 
Ferry and other employees of the Alaska 
Road Commission; with amendment . (Rept. 
No. 1908). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 1096.. A bill for the relief of Na- 
than Phillips; without. amendment (Rept. 
No. 1909). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. MILLER of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 1476. A bill for the re- 
lief of the Spicer Ice & Coal Co.; without 
‘amendment (Rept. No. 1910). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MILLER of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 2524. A bill for the re- 
lief of Oather S. Hall; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1911). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MILLER of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 4851. A bill for the re- 
‘lief of the Kelmoor Fox and Fur Farm; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1912). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 5382. A bill for the relief of W. R. 
Zanes & Company of Louisiana, Inc.; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1913). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 5453. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Robert Bradford Bickerstaff; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1914). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 5813. A bill for the relief of W. R. 
Zanes & Company of Louisiana, Inc.; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1915). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BOYLE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 6313. A bill for the relief of Vincent N. 
Caldes; with amendment (Rept. No. 1916). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. House Concurrent Resolution 221. 
Concurrent resolution favoring the granting 
of the status of permanent residence to cer- 
tain aliens; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1917). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. ‘ 
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Mr. of New York: Committee on Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi-. 


ciary. S. 31. An act for the relief of Shih 
Ming Wang: with amendment (Rept. No. 
1918). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House.. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. Senate Concurrent Resolution 47. 
Concurrent resolution withdrawing suspen- 
sion of deportation of Benito Quintana 
Sears; without amendment (Rept. No. 1919). 


Referred to the Committee of the Whole. 


House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 83. An act for the relief of Ottile 
Hitzlberger Lachelt; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1920). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 1255. An act for the relief of Brig- 
itta Poberetski; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1921). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr, ALBERT: 

H. R. 10055. A bill to modify the author- 
ized project for construction of the Mul- 
wood Reservoir on the Little River in Ar- 
kansas to include the construction of the 
Pine Creek, Lukfata, Sherwood (Narrows) 
and Broken Bow Reservoirs; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

- By Mr. ANPUSO: 

H. R. 10056. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to provide increases 
in benefits, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 


By Mr. BARRETT: 

H. R. 10057. A bill designating September 
13 in each year as Barry Day, and declaring 
such day to be a legal public holiday; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 10058. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to provide increases 
in benefits, and for other purposes; to the 
‘Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Georgia: 

H. R. 10059. A bill to revise the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, 

H. R. 10060. A bill to amend the District 
of Columbia Police and Firemen’s Salary Act 
of 1953, as amended; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. DEMPSEY: 

H. R. 10061. A bill to provide for transfer 
of title of certain lands to the Carlsbad Irri- 
gation District, New Mexico; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: 

H. R. 10062. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to provide increases 
in benefits, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H. R. 10063. A bill to exempt from tax ad- 
missions to certain cultural and trade cen- 
ters; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FOOD: . 

H. R. 10064. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to reduce retirement age 
65 to 60 in the case of men and from 65 to 55 
in the case of women, and to provide that 


any fully insured individual who becomes , 


permanently and totally disabled shall be 
deemed to have reached retirement age; to 


the Committee on Ways and Means. 


By Mr. GRAY: 
H. R. 10065. A bill to amend the Internal 


` Revenue Code of 1954 to impose an import 
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tax on natural gas; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 
By Mrs. GREEN of Oregon: 

H. R. 10066. A bill to authorize the appro- 
priation of funds for carrying out provisions 
of section 23 of the Federal Highway Act, to 
enable the Secretary of Agriculture to con- 
struct and maintain timber access roads, to 
permit maximum economy in harvesting na- 
tional forest timber, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. GROSS: 

H. R. 10067. A bill to amend the Railr 
Retirement Act of 1937 to provide 3 
in benefits, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. HAGEN: 

H. R. 10068. A bill relating to the quality 
requirements for, and the inspection, certifi- 
cation, and labeling of Irish potatoes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H. R. 10069. A bill to provide medical care 
for certain persons engaged on board a vessel 
in the care, preservation, or navigation of 
such vessel; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. HAYWORTH: 

H. R. 10070. A bill to prohibit discrimi- 
nation on account of sex in the payment of 
wages by employers engaged in commerce 
or in operation of industries affeeting com- 
merce, and to provide procedures for assists 
ing employees in collecting wages lost by 
reason of any such discrimination; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

: By Mr. HINSHAW: 

H. R. 10071. A bill to promote the self- 
sufficieney of the local service air ‘carriers 
— to contribute to the national defense 

for Federal participation 
the design, development, testing. . 
and construction costs of prototype trans- 
port aircraft suitable to the needs of local 
service airlines, and adaptable to auxiliary 
military service, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 
By Mr, HOLTZMAN: 

H. R. 10072. A bill to provide means 
further securing and protecting the civ 
rights of persons within the jurisdiction of 
the United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MADDEN: 

H. R. 10073. A bill to revise the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

H. R. 10074. A bill to amend the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1944 to provide for an 
addition to the national system of inter- 
state highways; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H. R. 10075. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the 
United States to the town of Bald Knob, 
Ark.; to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations. 

By Mr. MOULDER: 

H. R. 10076. A bill to amend title I of the 
Social Security Act to increase the amount 
of Federal funds payable thereunder to 
States which have approved plans for old- 
age assistance and which maintain their 
expenditures for such assistance at or above 
the 1955 level; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H. R. 10077. A bill to amend the Labor 
Management Relations Act, 1947, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

H. R. 10078. A bill to amend the Davis- 
Bacon Act, and for other purposes; to the 


Committee on Education and Labor. 
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By Mr. PILLION: 

H. R. 10079. A bill to amend the National 
Labor Relations Act to provide that foremen 
shall in certain cases be considered as em- 
ployees for purposes of that act; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. REUSS: 

H. R. 10080. A bill to provide for payment 
by the Secretary of the Treasury of the un- 
paid balance due on defaulted joint stock 
land bank bonds under the supervision and 
direction of the Farm Credit Administration; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 10081. A bill to establish corporate 
income-tax rates of 22 percent normal tax 
and 33 percent surtax; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RICHARDS (by request) : 

H. R. 10082. A bill to amend further the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ROBERTS: 

H. R. 10083. A bill to protect producers and 
consumers against misbranding and false 
advertising of the fiber content of textile 
fiber products, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H. R. 10084. A bill granting the consent 
and approval of Congress to the Middle 
Atlantic interstate forest-fire protection 
compact; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 10085. A bill to remove inequities in 
the allowances for interest on overpayments 
attributable to final determinations on ap- 
plications for relief under section 722 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1939 for taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1941; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. UDALL: 

H. R. 10086. A bill to provide vocational 
training for adult Indians; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R. 10087. A bill to terminate operations 
under the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as 
amended; and to provide relief to certain 
orphans and immigrants qualifying under 
the Immigration and Nationality Act; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Texas: 

H. J. Res. 588. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution with re- 
spect to the power of the States to conserve 
and regulate the exploration, production, 
and distribution of their petroleum prod- 
ucts, water, sulfur and all other minerals 
and natural resources; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. UDALL: 

H. J. Res. 589. Joint resolution to estab- 
lish a joint congressional committee to be 
known as the Joint Committee on United 
States International Exchange of Persons 
Programs; to the Committee on Rules, 

By Mr. MERROW: 

H. Con. Res. 224. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that ways 
and means be explored and found to insure 
applicability of principle of self-determina- 
tion of peoples in the case of the popula- 
tion of Cyprus; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, 


MEMORIALS 

Under clause 4 of rule XXII, meino- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States relative to the consideration 
of House Resolution No. 16, a resolution 
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urging Federal action to support the civil 
rights decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H. R. 10088. A bill for the relief of Rupert 

Waltl; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. AVERY: 

H. R. 10089. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. David Tsun-Ngang Liu; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CRETELLA: 

H. R. 10090. A bill for the relief of An- 
tonino Giordano; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRANAHAN: 

H. R. 10091. A bill for the relief of Ying 

Lun Ma; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 10092. A bill for the relief of the 
former shareholders of the Goshen Veneer 
Co., an Indiana corporation; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANKFORD: 

H. R. 10093. A bill for the relief of Mr. 
and Mrs. Gordon C. Brown, Sr. (in behalf 
of the minor child, Robert Gordon Brown); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McDONOUGH: 

H. R. 10094. A bill for the relief of King- 
Kay Kwong; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts (by 
request) : 

H. R. 10095. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Cora V. March; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. STAGGERS: 

H. R. 10096. A bill for the relief of Con- 
stantinos F. Agoris; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TUMULTY: 

H. R. 10097. A bill for the relief of Wing 

Lok So; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. WHARTON: 

H. R. 10098. A bill for the relief of Hur 

Mei Wong; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. WALTER: 

H. J. Res. 590. Joint resolution to waive 
certain provisions of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf 
of certain aliens; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. J. Res. 591. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of cer- 
tain aliens; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H. J. Res. 592. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAYWORTH: 

H. Res. 438. Resolution providing that the 
bill, H. R. 6893, and all accompanying papers 
shall be referred to the United States Court 
of Claims; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of rule XII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s 
desk and referred as follows: 

702. By Mr. BUSH: Petition of J. G. Win- 
ters and other veterans of Lycoming County, 
Pa., urging the immediate enactment of a 
separate and liberal pension program for 
veterans of World War I and their widows 
and orphans; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

703. By Mr. GROSS: Petition of 18 mem- 
bers of the American Legion Auxiliary at 


March 20 


Hampton, Iowa, urging that favorable con- 
sideration be given H. R. 7886, to liberalize 
veterans’ pensions for non-service-connected 
permanent and total disability; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

704. Also, petition of 45 residents of Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa, and vicinity urging imme- 
diate enactment of a separate and liberal 
pension program for veterans of World War 
I and their widows and orphans; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

705. Also, petition of 45 residents of Wa- 
terloo, Iowa, and vicinity urging immediate 
enactment of a separate and liberal pension 
program for veterans of World War I and 
their widows and orphans; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

706. By Mrs. KEE: Petition of W. C. Wil- 
liams of Hinton, W. Va., and 46 other resi- 
dents of Summers County, W. Va., urging 
immediate enactment of a separate and lib- 
eral pension program for veterans of World 
War I and their widows and orphans; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

707. Also, petition of Lawrence Boyd, of 
Alderson, W. Va., and 45 other residents of 
Monroe County, W. Va., urging immediate 
enactment of a separate and liberal pension 
program for veterans of World War I and 
their widows and orphans; to the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

708. Also, petition of Tom Bailey, of Iaeger, 
W. Va., and 44 other residents of McDowell 
County, W. Va., urging immediate enactment 
of a separate and liberal pension program for 
veterans of World War I and their widows 
and orphans; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

709. Also, petition of Tony Crane, of Ren- 
ick, W. Va., and 43 other residents of Green- 
brier County, W. Va., urging immediate en- 
actment of a separate and liberal pension 
program for veterans of World War I and 
their widows and orphans; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

710. Also, petition of Elmer Morrison, of 
Renick, W. Va., and 45 other residents of 
Greenbrier County, W. Va., urging immediate 
enactment of a separate and liberal pension 
program for veterans of World War I and 
their widows and orphans; to the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

711. Also, petition of Walter Hambrick, of 
Renick, W. Va., and 45 other residents of 
Greenbrier County, W. Va., urging immediate 
enactment of a separate and liberal pension 
program for veterans of World War I and 
their widows and orphans; to the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

712. Also, petition of George E. Wilson, 
Jr., of Peterstown, W. Va., and 78 other 
residents of Monroe County, W. Va., urging 
immediate enactment of a separate and lib- 
eral pension program for yeterans of World 
War I and their widows and orphans; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

713. By Mr. LECOMPTE: Petition of VFW 
post of Decatur, Iowa, urging enactment of 
a separate and liberal pension program for 
veterans of World War I and their widows 
and orphans; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

714. Also, petition of veterans of Hedrick, 
Iowa, urging enactment of a separate and 
liberal pension program for veterans of World 
War I and their widows and orphans; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

715. By Mr. MORGAN: Petition of Mrs. 
Lillian Henderson, Charleroi, Pa., and mem- 
bers of Charleroi Council No. 162 Daughters 
of America, in support of the McCarran- 
Walter Act in its present form; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

716. By Mr. NORBLAD: Petition of E. J. 
Dietz and 53 other citizens of the State of 
Oregon urging immediate enactment of a 
separate and liberal pension program for 
veterans of World War I and their widows 
= orphans; to the Committee on Veterans’ 

‘airs, 
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717. Also, petition’ of Willard M. Mont- 
gomery and 46 other citizens of the State of 
Oregon urging immediate enactment of a 
separate and liberal pension program for 
veterans of World War I and their widows 
and orphans; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

718. Also, petition of Mr. Edward L. Smoke 
and 21 other citizens of the State of Oregon 
urging immediate enactment of a separate 
and liberal pension program for veterans of 
World War I and their widows and orphans; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 

719. Also, petition of Melton F. Smith and 
44 other citizens of the State of Oregon urg- 
ing immediate enactment of a separate and 
liberal pension program for veterans of World 
War I and their widows and orphans; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

720. Also, petition of George H. Price and 
44 other citizens of the State of Oregon urg- 
ing immediate enactment of a separate and 
liberal pension program for veterans of World 
War I and their widows and orphans; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 
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721. Also, petition of R. J. Baldwin and 
295 other citizens of the State of Oregon 
urging immediate enactment of a separate 
and liberal pension program for veterans of 
World War I and their widows and orphans; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

722. By Mr. WOLCOTT: Petition of Mrs. 
Rena Hobson, president, VFW Ladies Aux- 
illary 3130, Center Line, Mich. and 40 veteran 
employees of the Rockwell Steel and Axel 
plant, Detroit, Mich. for separate pension 
program for World War I veterans; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

723. Also, petition of Guy Stocks, Brown 
City, Mich., and 60 friends and neighbors of 
Brown City, Mich., regarding a pension for 
World War I veterans; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

724. By Mr. VORYS: Petition of 45 resi- 
dents of Columbus, Ohio, urging immediate 
enactment of a separate and liberal pension 
program for veterans of World War I and 
their widows and orphans; to the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

725. Also, petition of 44 residents of Ohio 
and West Virginia, urging immediate enact- 
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ment of a separate and liberal pension pro- 
gram for veterans of World War I and their 
widows and orphans; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, 

726. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
grand knight, St. Martin’s Council, No. 2489, 
Knights of Columbus, Amityville, Long Is- 
land, N. Y., petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to expressing 
their support of the principles of the pro- 
posed Bricker amendment to our Federal 
Constitution; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

727. Also, petition of Richard N. Gonzalez, 
Folsom State Prison, Represa, Calif., rela- 
tive to the case of Richard N. Gonzalez, Crime 
No. 132107, The People of the State of Cali- 
fornia, plaintif, v. Richard N. Gonzalez, de- 
jendant, Folsom State Prison, Represa, Calif.: a 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

728, Also, petition of the president, Wood- 
ville Chamber of Commerce, Woodville, Calif., 


urging the immediate appropriation of the 


initial funds necessary for the commence- 
ment of construction of Success Dam, etc; 
to the Committee on Public Works, 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Surplus of Farm Commodities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAMER H. BUD CE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, on March 
18, 1956, Gov. Orville Freeman, of Minne- 
sota, stated on a national television pro- 
gram that there was “no farm surplus 
whatever” up to the time the Eisenhower 
administration went into office—that 
there was in fact a shortage of farm 
goods. 

The following information was today 
furnished me by the Department of Agri- 
culture: 

In January of 1953, when this admin- 
istration took over, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation had investments in 
price-supported commodities totaling 
$2,905,000,000. This included 469 million 
bushels of corn and 499 million bushels 
of wheat. 

In addition, former Secretary Brannan 
had announced the elimination of pro- 
duction controls for the 1953 crop. Thus 
it was impossible for this administration 
to bring production under control until 
the end of the 1953 marketing year. By 
that time, the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration investment had reached $6,005,- 
000,000. 

Further, there was a law on the books 
which made necessary the continuation 
of price supports at an incentive level 
for the 1954 crops, further adding to our 
surplus. 

To summarize, this administration in- 
herited a $3 billion surplus. 

In addition, we inherited administra- 
tive actions of the previous Secretary 
which boosted the surplus to $6 billion. 

Beyond that, we inherited a law under 
whick the surplus reached $7 billion. 


Latest available figures show a Com- 
modity Credit Corporation investment of 
$8,690,000,000. 

The present administration has faith- 
fully invoked acreage controls and mar- 
keting quotas in an effort to bring pro- 
duction into line. 

By the end of this fiscal year, this ad- 
ministration will have disposed of sur- 
plus stocks with a total value of approxi- 
mately $6,500,000,000. 


Thirty-eighth Anniversary of Byelorussian 
Independence Proclamation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, March 25 
marks the 38th anniversary of the proc- 
lamation of the independence of Byelo- 
russia, sometimes known also as White 
Ruthenia. This is another one of the 
captive nations swallowed up by Com- 
munist Russia in 1921. Like the others 
of Eastern Europe, the people of this 
nation and their kin now living in this 
country and elsewhere are observing this 
anniversary with a feeling of sadness. 

Nevertheless, it is good to observe such 
occasions because they serve as a moral 
encouragement to the people of Byelo- 
russia and their kinsmen to continue 
their struggle for national independence, 
for justice and democracy. The people 
of Byelorussia cannot celebrate this an- 
niversary. ‘They are behind the Iron 
Curtain where freedom is not tolerated 
and democracy has been perverted in 
its meaning and purpose. They can only 
hope for a better day in the future, free 
from the yoke of Communist oppres- 
sion. 


On this eventful anniversary, I am 
happy to join with all freedom-loving 
people in commemorating this day and 
in sending our greetings and our prayers 
for the liberation of the White Ruthe- 
nian nation. We join in the fervent wish 
that delivery of the White Ruthenian 
nation from her oppressors will not be 
long delayed, 


TVA Repayments Into the Treasury 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the TVA is 
required by law to pay back into the 
Federal Treasury the entire Federal in- 
vestment in its power operations. TVA 
is far in advance of its scheduled annual 
repayments into the Treasury. Through 
1955 a total of $127,500,000 has been re- 
paid by TVA into the Federal Treasury. 
This year, through 1956, a total of 
$186,500,000 will have been repaid into 
the Federal Treasury. The following 
table of repayments show accurately the 
annual revenues paid by TVA into the 
Federal Treasury: 

Payments made by TVA into the U. S. Treas- 
ury as repayment of investment in its 
power program 


Fiscal year 
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Results of Poll on National Issues in the 
39th Congressional District of New 
York 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


4 OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the month of February, I conducted 
a poll among the voters of the 39th Con- 
gressional District of New York on sev- 
eral of the major issues now before our 
country. The poll covered every third 
voter in the district who registered in 
the 1954 elections, regardless of party 
affiliation. Some 41,000 ballots were 
delivered to residents of the district, and 
of that total 5,569 were marked and re- 
turned, or approximately 13 percent. 


1. Doy you favor the President's soil-bank 
2. 
4 or (2) to further reduce taxes? (29. 


4. Should our imm 
5. Do you favor Fee 


tion laws be further relaxed? 


financial need? (73.84). 


Elimination of the 
Lowering the age of eligibilit 
Extension of Denans to the 


17. Do you favor more cultural and 5 ties with Russia? 
18. Do you favor the establishment in our National Government of a Department of Peace? 
19. Who is your first choice for President in 1956? Eisenhower (87.49), 


20. Who is your next choice? Nixon (36.07). 


On question 19, Who is your first 
choice for President?, a total of 4,668 
voted, and 4,084 designated Eisenhower. 
The runnerup was Adlai Stevenson, with 
197 votes, and 36 others were also-rans. 
On the question of next choice, only 
3,532 voted, and 1,274 designated Nixon, 
with Chief Justice Warren next in line 
with 811 votes. Altogether there were 
65 individuals named for second choice. 


Cancer Month 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
ease that is the Nation’s second largest 


roposals, to improve our farm economy 
there is a revenue surplus this year, should it be used (1) to reduce the oan debt (70.74); 


26). 
Should the Taft- 3 Act be (1) revised (36.94); (2) repealed (7.96); (3) let alone? (55.10). 


If so, should it be available to all school districts (26.16); or only to those where there is proven 


10. 

11, Should the Constitution be amended to provide that treaties and executive agreements. which 
abridge or nullify constitutional rights are of no force and effect 

12. Do you favor the revision of the electoral college to make the electoral vote more nearly reflect the 
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The questions, 20 in number, covered 
major domestic and international issues 
before the country today, and included 
2 of major interest to the voters in this 
Presidential election year: Who is your 
first choice for President? and who is 
your next choice? 

On the first question, a resounding 87 
percent of those who signified a choice 
designated President Eisenhower. On 
the second question, more than 36 per- 
cent of those who voted designated Vice 
President Nixon. Both men far outran 
their nearest rivals. The runner-up to 
President Eisenhower was Gov. Adlai 
Stevenson, and the runner-up to Vice 
President Nixon was Chief Justice 
Warren. 

Since not everyone voted on every is- 
sue, 2 sets of percentage calculations were 
made on the returns: 1 based on the 
total number of votes cast and 1 based 
on the total vote on each individual ques- 
tion, The following tabulation is based 
on the latter set of calculations: 


Percentages 


killer is cancer. It causes 1 out of every 
7 deaths of this country. It will strike 2 
out of 3 families. If present death rates 
continue 24 million Americans now liv- 
ing will die of this dread disease. These 
are hard facts and cruel facts, I know, 
but they are facts that will come true 
unless we continue and make ever 
stronger our fight against this vicious 
killer. 

The organization that is leading the 
fight against this killer is the American 
Cancer Society. Made up of units like 
our own Essex County chapter, the 
American Cancer Society is the only 
voluntary national health agency en- 
gaged in a program of cancer education, 
research, and service. The society, then, 
presents a three-pronged attack against 
cancer. 

The first line of attack in this cam- 
paign against cancer is by education. 
Through films, speakers, exhibits, panel 
discussions, mobile education units, 
forums and literature our local Essex 
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County chapter is carrying out a year- 
round program to give us as much in- 
formation as possible regarding the na- 
ture and prevention of cancer. The 
seven danger signs must become known 
and watched for by everyone. The im- 
portance of immediate and prompt 
treatment at the first sign or suspicion 
of cancer must be stressed. Oftentimes 
cancer, in its earliest stages, cannot be 
detected by the average person, yet can 
be diagnosed by a physician. Therefore, 
the society emphasizes the importance of 
a yearly physical examination. 

But education is not confined to lay- 
men alone. Members of the medical 
profession also benefit from our contri- 
butions, Technical publications and 
a film library are made available to them 
by our local chapter. In addition, the 
national organization provides many 
more technical aids. For instance, doc- 
tors may attend clinics where they-are 
informed of the latest developments in 
cancer detection, surgery, and X-ray 
and radium treatment. 

The second line of attack is through 
research. Perhaps your dollars for the 
1956 campaign will finance the research 
project that will unlock the key to the 
ultimate control of cancer. The fight for 
the discovery of the causes of cancer and 
a practical cure to this killer must con- 
tinue. Our contributions will help 1,000 
scientists and 3,000 laboratory tech- 
nicians and assistants in this fight for 
the control of cancer. Today the only 
approved means of curing cancer are 
X-ray, radium, and surgery. This is not 
enough. There are still types of cancer 
for which almost nothing can be done. 
These scientists and technicians, sup- 
ported by our dollars, must continue to 
do their utmost to find the answers to 
the cure of this dread disease. 

The third line of attack is by service 
to those already suffering from cancer. 
Dressings and medication are made 
available through our local chapter. 
Articles contributing to the comfort of 
the patient can also be borrowed. Trans- 
portation is provided to and from clinics 
and even nursing care, including treat- 
ment and administration of drugs are 
provided. 

The American Cancer Crusade is a 
voluntary organization. It can succeed 
only if we support this campaign with 
the same generousness, the same unself- 
ishness, that the American people always 
support a worthwhile cause. This is the 
American way—the democratic way. I 
am sure that all of us will open our 
hearts and give generously. The quota 
for the Essex County Chapter of the 
American Cancer Society is $199,200. 
This must be reached for the unit to con- 
tinue its activities. 

Let us each resolve to keep the red 
sword, the symbol of the American Can- 
cer Society, ever raised—ever ready to 
strike back at one of our worst enemies. 
We must succeed in this campaign in 
order to give hope to those already af- 
flicted and to those who will become 
afflicted. Remember that now 1 out of 
3 of these cases of cancer can be cured if 
treated promptly. Let us give our dol- 
lars to the cancer crusade with the hope 
that during the coming year an even 
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greater number will be cured—that dur- 
ing the following years cancer will be 
eliminated completely. Let us make this 
crusade a success. 


The American Bar Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on March 
15, I inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD my remarks under the head- 
ing “The American Bar Association Fails 
the American People.“ On March 17, I 
received a letter from one of the vice 
chairmen of the membership campaign 
committee of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation which in all fairness to the as- 
sociation should be added to the RECORD 
since the letter does say, in so many 
words, that Negroes are now admitted 
to membership in the American Bar 
Association. The letter of March 15 
reads as follows: 


My Dran MR. MULTER: There has been 
forwarded to me for reply your letter of 
February 28 to Mr. Travers E. Devlin, of 
Caverly, Dimond, Dwyer & Lawler. 

The question on the application form to 
which you refer no longer has any bearing 
on the eligibility of any individual for mem- 
bership in the American Bar Association. 
Prior to undertaking this campaign, the 
New York City committee asked for and 
received a firm assurance from the associ- 
ation that no individual would be barred 
from membership on the basis of race. Ful- 
fillment of this assurance is attested to by 
the participation of several Negroes in the 
current campaign and the enlistment of 
many more to membership during the last 
few weeks. 

You may be assured that Mr. Seymour and 
I, and as far as I know, all of the members 
of the New York committee, agree with you 
that the race question should be removed 
from the association’s application and have 
been actively endeavoring to have it re- 
moved. We agree with you in principle— 
we have only differed in our belief that we 
stood a better chance of effecting its removal 
as members than as outsiders. I personally 
believe that the association has a fine record 
of accomplishment even though I have dis- 
agreed with it on particular questions, in- 
cluding this one. 

I.do wish you would reconsider and rejoin 
the association. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lyman M. TONDEL, Jr. 


I answered Mr. Tondel on March 19 
as follows: 


Dear Mr. TONDEL: Receipt is acknowledged 
with thanks of yours of March 15 in answer 
to mine of February 28 addressed to Mr. 
Travers E. Devlin. 

I am pleased to have your assurances that 
Negroes are now being admitted to member- 
ship and are being allowed to participate 
fully in the activities of the American Bar 
Association. Until the reference to race is 
removed from the association's application 
form, however, I will continue to believe 
that those in control of the association are 
opposed to the principle upon which you 
and I agree. 
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Can you tell me how many Negro lawyers 
have been admitted to the American Bar 
Association within the last year, who reside 
and practice in any State south of the 
Mason-Dixon line? Also, has a single Negro 
been admitted to membership who resides or 
practices in the District of Columbia? 

Sincerely yours, 
ABRAHAM J. MULTER. 


When that letter is answered, the 
reply also will be placed in the RECORD, 


Blast at Blasting Radio-TV Commercials 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 5 I complained to the Federal 
Communications Commission that radio 
and TV broadcasters are imposing extra 
volume on listeners during commercials 
as follows: 


CHAIRMAN, FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS 

COMMISSION, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHaInMAN: It occurs to me that 
there is an area in which your organization 
might perform a service to the American 
people either by tightening up its regula- 
tions or enforcing those now on the books. 
This concerns the irritating and obnoxious 
practice of radio and television stations, both 
local and network, permitting the sound 
volume to increase during the presentation 
of commercials. 

Bveryone has experienced many times the 
adjustment of his set to an agreeable sound 
level during the entertainment portion of a 
program only to be blasted unmercifully by 
the noise of the commercial. 

It is understood that present regulations 
maintained by you require stations to main- 
tain as high a volume output without dis- 
tortion as possible at all times. Possibly 
stations are deliberately preparing their 
commercials in such a manner as to be par- 
ticularly distortion-free and thus permit the 
increase of modulation in a feigned com- 
pliance with the Commission’s regulations. 

At any rate, I believe that you will agree 
that whatever needs to be done, should be 
done to protect the American people from 
the imposition upon them of these exces- 
sively loud commercials. 

I would appreciate your advising me in 
connection with the above and as to any 
steps which you may take to remedy the 
situation. 

Thank you for your courtesy. 

Very truly yours, 
CRAIG HOSMER, 
Member of Congress, 
18th District, California. 


Mr. Speaker, I have waited 2 weeks for 
a reply or an acknowledgement from the 
FCC, but as yet none has come. Ap- 
proximately March 15 a number of news- 
papers printed a very short item regard- 
ing my complaint. There was an im- 
mediate and decisive public response. 
The following are extracts from typical 
letters I have already received from all 
over the country: 

We are behind you 100 percent on your 
stand concerning the irritating and obnox- 
ious practice of turning up volume during 
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commercials on TV. (Mr. and Mrs. J. W. 
Wallace, Wichita, Kans.) ; 

We thank you again and again and hope 
you can get results for us. (Mrs. Evelyn 
Binns, Hollywood, Calif.) 

Thank you for your protest against the 
noisy TV spielers. (Miss Nellie C. Sprague, 
Los Angeles, Calif.) 

Congratulations! Keep up the good work. 
Try to correct a very annoying practice. (Mr. 
Joseph Kane, El Cajon, Calif.) a 

Bully for you—keep at em. One of my 
pet peeves. (Mr. Walt Haring, Rocky River, 
Ohio.) 

When I read your article in my home paper 
urging the Federal Communications Com- 
mission to stop radio and TV stations from 
turning up the sound volume during the 
commercials, I said, “Amen to that.” Maybe 
if you would call for write-ins, we would get 
results. (Mrs. H. J. Baber, Waxahachu, Tex.) 

I certainly want to thank you. My inter- 
pretation of the real meaning of your effort 
is to stop that unmerciful blasting noise of 
the commercial advertisers. I pray that you 
may be able to help the listeners of the 
radio and television audience. (Mr. Clinton 
W. Fancher, Hamburg, N. J.) 

If it will be of any information and benefit 
to you, permit me to say that I canvassed the 
office yesterday and I find that each and 
every one that I talked to have also shared 
my view as well as yours, and they are very 
anxious that something be done to remedy 
this very irritating situation. (Mr. W. F. 
Durbin, New Albany, Ind.) 

I am delighted to see that someone is in- 
terested in stopping a practice which has 
annoyed me and interfered with my pleasure 
from radio programs for a long time. (Dr. 
Charles L. Clay, M. D., Auburndale, Mass.) 

You are so right and more power to you. 
It is high time that someone took the bull 
by the horns, my hat is off to you. (Mr. Ed- 
ward Sander, Sr., St. Louis, Mo.) 

Hurrah for your stand! (Mrs. E. W. Loenig, 
Lincoln, Nebr.) 

Your action toward noisy commercials is 
well taken. There is no reason why the lis- 
tening public should be blasted out of the 
house when the commercials come on and 
the volume is doubled. (Mr. R. R. Goodson, 
Malibu, Calif.) 

It's about time something was done about 
it. Nothing is more annoying than to have 
the set properly tuned for enjoyable listen- 
ing and viewing, and then have the quiet of 
the living room shattered by some loud, noisy, 
and uninteresting commercial. As far as I'm 
concerned more sales are lost on my family 
due to this bad practice than any other rea- 
son I can think of. Certainly hope you are 
successful in your complaint to the Com- 
mission. (Mr. Elmer E. Donald, St. Louis, 
Mo.) 

We are truly grateful to you for advancing 
a protest against noisy television commer- 
cials. We have written to every known au- 
thority, but have had no result. (Mrs. Eli- 
nor Oliver, Beverly Hills, Calif.) 

Thank the Lord someone has seen fit to 
take up the cudgel against the loud, blaring, 
blatant commercials forced on television 
viewers. Your efforts are certainly appre- 
ciated by this writer, and I certainly hope 
you will be able to force some action to be 
taken in this respect. (Mr. Franz A. Hirt, 
Atlanta, Ga.) 

Millions of Americans hope that your re- 
cent letter to the Federal Communications 
Commission will bring the long-sought relief 
from extra loud radio and television com- 
mercials. The unnecessary and obnoxious 
increase in modulation or power which ac- 
companies most commercials is a violation 
of good taste and no doubt makes the ad- 
vertised products less attractive to the con- 
sumers. (Mr. R. A. Mattmueller, Arlington, 
Va.) 

It has been a.situation that I have criti- 
cized many times and not knowing just who 
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to refer the matter to have failed to do so my- 
self or I would have with plenty of weighty 
emphasis. (Mr. Frank A. Winslow, Long 
Beach, Calif.) 

It is not often that one in office can com- 
prehend a nuisance and a cure for same, that 
will serve so many. (Mr. Chris Pritchard, 
San Leandro, Calif.) 

Many millions may not write you, but I’m 
sure they're with you. I’ve heard many say, 
„Tl never buy a product they shout at me.” 
(Mrs, Jessie G. Norton, Bronxville, N. Y.) 

Pleased to have someone in a high office 
express my feelings exactly. (Mrs. Claud 
Nixon, Lynwood, Calif.) 

More power to you in combating the 
nuisance of loud TV and radio commercials, 
(Mr. Jack Gibson, Long Beach, Calif.) 

All hail to you in your fight on noisy com- 
mercials on TV. (Col. R. McKerchar, Los 
Angeles, Calif.) 

You took the words out of my mouth, in 
your outcry against loud commercials, (Mr, 
William Austin Moore, Long Beach, Calif.) 


Mr. Speaker, this means is taken to 
discuss public reaction to my complaint 
to illustrate that it is not an isolated one. 
I hope it may serve either to get action 
from the FCC, or to spur broadcasters 
themselves to adopt self-disciplinary 
measures against “riding the gain,” the 
trade’s expression for blasting out com- 
mercials at a greater volume than the 
entertainment portion of a program. 
The mildest thing that can be said of the 
practice is that it is unsportsmanlike, 
the worst that can be said of it is un- 
printable. 

These remarks will be sent directly to 
the major radio and TV networks with a 
request they take action to clean up their 
own houses. Ifso, perhaps their example 
will be followed by nonnetwork stations 
which I do not have the means of con- 
tacting. 


Greek Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, every na- 
tion in the world has figures of note 
who have left an impact on world his- 
tory or whose advanced social and politi- 
cal concepts have gone into the stream 
of thinking over the centuries, inspiring 
countless other peoples to strive toward 
the fulfillment of high national goals. 
But there is perhaps no single country 
that has bequeathed to future genera- 
tions as significant a list of such legacies 
as Greece, It is with extreme pride, 
therefore, that we congratulate the peo- 
ples of Greece and Greek decendants 
everywhere on the commemoration of 
Greek Independence Day. Since the idea 
of independence originated long ago with 
the ancestors of present-day Greeks, the 
day the Greeks themselves celebrate as- 
sumes a particular significance for the 
supporters of liberty and independence 
throughout the world. 

Some 500 years before the birth of 
Christ the city of Athens was experi- 
menting with a type of democratic gov- 
ernment premised on ideas and aims 
which would benefit the individual above 
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all else. The results of those early ex- 
periments were passed on to other peo- 
ples and countries, and, although the 
concepts were reinterpreted and elabo- 
rated upon in order to fit each changing 
scene, the basic beliefs in liberty, free- 
dom, and individual dignity remained a 
central core of democratic philosophy. 
Greece, as the cradle of democracy, is 
the fountainhead of our own liberties 
and ideals, and the centuries have only 
served to mellow and refurbish the in- 
trinsic qualities of the Greeks them- 
selves, who remain stanch lovers of per- 
sonal freedom and of human dignity. 

As a gateway between Asia and Eu- 
rope, Greece has suffered the incursions 
of foreign powers, events so unfortu- 
nately familiar to all areas lying in the 
path of states struggling for interna- 
tional aggrandizement and a strategic 
foothold. In the middle of the 15th cen- 
tury Turkish bands overran Greece, and 
the Greeks were under the invaders’ 
domination for 4 centuries. Even 
though 1821 signaled the end of that 
phase of foreign rule, the Greeks were 
to feel again the tyrant’s tread during 
the Second World War and in the years 
following its end. Nazism and commu- 
nism were to test the fortitude and hero- 
ism of the Greeks, and they were to prove 
themselves equal to the task. At this 
very moment, however, the Communists 
within Greece are again persisting in 
seeking a predominant place within the 
Greek political structure, with the recent 
February elections showing that the 
Greeks still have a struggle ahead of 
them to counter this latest Communist 
ambition for power. 

The future is bright, however, because 
the Greeks are united with us and with 
the adherents of the democratic way of 
life everywhere in the common moral 
battle to preserve democracy and per- 
sonal integrity. Since President Tru- 
man in 1947 moved to help preserve the 
independence of Greece against the 
Communist onrush by extending mili- 
tary and economic aid to that country, 
the Greeks have continued to be a bul- 
wark of strength within the Atlantic- 
Mediterranean community. We still re- 
main at the side of Greece in her sup- 
port of the cause of freedom on next 
Sunday, March 25, the independence day 
of the nation of Greece, 


Manifesto on Integration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT THOMAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me to extend my remarks, 
I wish to say that I am in sympathy with 
the general intent of the manifesto be- 
cause I do not believe in integration, nor 
have I in the past. However, I have not 
signed it because I fear it will do more 
harm than good. The Supreme Court 
surely did some legislating that the 
Congress has refused to do. 
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Religion as a Weapon Against 
Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
strongest weapons we have in the struggle 
against communism is the belief in God. 
Unfortunately, we are not using this 
weapon sufficiently and the people of the 
free world somehow fail to realize the 
significance of religion in this struggle. 
It regards communism as a political con- 
spiracy, but fails to realize that it is also 
an anti-religious conspiracy. I believe we 
should give religion a greater role in this 
struggle for freedom. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I want to insert the text of 
an address on the above subject which I 
delivered on Sunday, March 18, 1956, at 
a communion breakfast of the Lexington 
Council of Knights of Columbus in 
Brooklyn: 

ADDRESS By CONGRESSMAN VICTOR L. ANFUSO, 
CATHOLIC COMMUNION BREAKFAST, SUNDAY, 
Marcu 18, 1956 
My dear friends and fellow Americans, I 

am delighted to be here this morning and to 

have the opportunity to address your com- 
munion breakfast. I appreciate the invita- 
tion to meet with you and to express some 
thoughts which I should like to share with 


you. 

But first let me tell you a little story which 
I recently heard and which is quite appro- 
priate to what I am going to discuss with 
you. According to this story, a highly sig- 
nificant trade conference was held recently 
in Moscow among the nations in the Soviet 
orbit. The chairman—a Russian, natu- 
rally—reported as follows: 

“As you know, Bulgaria produces bricks. 
These bricks will from now on be sent to 
Poland, which will give Bulgaria clothing 
in exchange.” 

All the Bulgarians applauded vigorously. 
The chairman then continued: 

“Then Bulgaria will export this clothing 
to Czechosolvakia in exchange for Czech 
machinery.” 

Again the Bulgarians applauded, but not 
80 vigorously. The chairman went on: 

“However, this Czech machinery is needed 
more in Hungary, so it will be shipped there, 
and the Hungarians will send in exchange 
their excellent salamis.” 

This time the Bulgarians applauded very 
loudly. Then the chairman said: 

“Finally, the salamis will be exported to 
the Soviet Union, which in exchange will 
send Bulgaria an excellent quality of clay for 
brick-making.” 

All the Bulgarians collapsed. 

My friends, this story may perhaps be a 
bit exaggerated, but it gives us a clear pic- 
ture of the people and the governments be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, the life they live, the 
problems they face, their struggle for ex- 
istence as human beings, their struggle to 
worship God. It is impossible for me—as 
a Member of Congress and a loyal American— 
to face this devoutly religious audience in 
this safe and free environment of ours, and 
to close my mind to the outrages that are 
being perpetrated, even as I speak to you, 
against the religious spirit of man wher- 
ever communism holds sway. 

I shall not distress you with the anti- 
religious tortures and the massacres and the 
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purges, the confiscation of church property, 
and the misuse of the church as an instru- 
ment of the Communist state. You know 
that story very well. I merely wish to point 
out that communism is not only a political 
conspiracy whose primary aim is to dominate 
the entire world, but it is also an anti- 
religious conspiracy whose aim is to wipe out 
all religious thinking and beliefs and to de- 
stroy everything that is spiritual. The Com- 
munist state has no room for God. It can- 
not share its authority with any other insti- 
tution, spiritual, or temporal. Its basic 
credo forbids it to accept the supremacy of 
the people in government or the principle 
of obedience to God. 

Communism, therefore, constitutes a 
threat to our civilization and our way of life 
in many ways. It is a threat to democratic 
government. It is a threat to the national 
independence of whole peoples, It is a 
threat to human rights and human dignity. 
And it is a threat to our right of worshipping 
God in freedom. With diabolical cunning, 
communism seeks to subvert religion and 
God to a position of subordination to the 
state. 

This is one of the most wicked elements of 
all in the fraud being perpetuated against 
people everywhere by communism. It calls 
for a struggle against this most devastating 
enemy, a spiritual war in which none of us 
can afford to rest. I believe it will shape 
up as a monumental and historic world 
struggle, for it is clear to all of us that in 
the field of religion co-existence is impossible 
because of the godless philosophy of com- 
munism. 

The point that I wish to impress upon you 
as strongly as I can is this: We can lose that 
struggle against communism without a 
shooting war. In fact, we are very much 
in danger of losing that struggle without a 
blow. We are on the defensive everywhere 
today, spiritually as well as politically. 
Communism coils its poisonous tentacles 
from its center in the Kremlin beyond the 
Iron Curtain into every part of the world. 
It represents a clear and definite danger to 
free civilization and goes to the very roots 
of life in all its aspects, political, economic, 
social, religious and even personal. 

It uses subversion and chicanery, defection 
and brutal tyranny. Soviet Russia con- 
tinues to chip away at the free world, knock- 
ing off a piece here and a corner there, 
gradually encircling pivotal nations and 
eventually crushing them. All this she does 
not by war or violence or revolutionary 
means, but by exploiting democratic meth- 
ods and weaknesses which serve her purpose 
best. Right now the Communists are con- 
centrating on the 800 million people in 
Asia, whom they are constantly inciting by 
pointing a finger of guilt at us, by seeking to 
convince them that we, the nations of the 
free world, stand in the way of human 
progress. If they succeed in winning them 
over through these tactics, you can readily 
see what a blow this would constitute to the 
whole free world and how much it would 
weaken us. 

So, let us not minimize the danger of 
losing this struggle without a shot being 
fired. It is a very real danger, indeed. And 
the danger is even greater when we realize 
that these are not the only tactics employed 
by the Communists. One of the methods 
they use, for example, is the spread and en- 
couragement of narcotic addiction, particu- 
larly among our youth in the armed forces, 
in the schools, in places where our youth 
congregate. This is done with but one pur- 
pose in mind: to weaken and corrupt Ameri- 
can youth, to make criminals out of them, 
to bring them to a state of desperation where 
they will be completely dominated, to show 
to the world that our youth is weak and sick 
and unable to present any resistance. That 
is why, some months ago I proposed that 
not only should we establish a very strict 
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control at our borders, docks, and airports 
to stop the traffic in narcotics from abroad, 
but that the death penalty be meted out to 
all dope peddlers and traffickers in narcotics 
who, to my way of thinking, are committing 
murder and national treason. 

Another reason why we are losing the 
struggle against communism is that for some 
unexplained reasons the West has always 
been on the defensive, and has never dis- 
played enough initiative in cementing 
greater unity of the free world. I cannot be- 
lieve that the peoples of Asia, in their desire 
to maintain their freedom and independ- 
ence, will voluntarily suppress this desire 
and allow themselves to be swallowed up 
within the Communist empire. It is in- 
cumbent upon us, the people of America, to 
bring to the people of Asia a clear conception 
of the advantages and disadvantages of a 
free and democratic society such as ours 
based on the belief in God, as against the 
ruthless and despotic society of the Com- 
munist world which is based on immorality 
and godlessness. There is no doubt in my 
mind as to their choice, if given the true 
facts and the opportunity to pursue their 
choice, Unfortunately, we are not doing 
enough, we are always on the defensive, so 
that our motives are sometimes miscon- 
strued by the peoples of Asia who suspect us 
of endeavoring to impose our domination 
over them. Nothing is further from the 
truth, but the Communists are exploiting 
this suspicion in order to divide the free 
nations and to entrap in their clutches the 
weak and the naive. 

And let me mention another very signifi- 
cant factor why we are losing the struggle. 
I refer to the role of religion in this vast 
struggle. Unfortunately, it is not playing the 
leading role that it should. Somehow we fail 
to realize that the strongest weapon which 
the democracies have is not the atomic bomb, 
nor the hydrogen bomb, nor any other 
weapon of huge destructive force. Our 
strongest weapon is and always will be the 
belief in God. To a tortured mankind 
which is hungry for genuine peace this 
means justice, morality, dignity, freedom 
and the good life. Unfortunately, we have 
failed to make this sufficiently clear to the 
suffering millions all over the world. Un- 
fortunately, we have also failed to raise our 
voice loudly in behalf of freedom of worship 
everywhere and religious toleration. My 
friends, I shudder to think what this world 
would be like, and what it would come to, 
without religion. This is a thought worthy 
of deep concentration as we plan our strug- 
gle against this godless evil in the days and 
months ahead. 

Now, the question I wish to raise is how 
we can win the struggle against communism. 
First and foremost, of course, is for us to 
reverse the policies which we are pursuing 
and which I indicated above. Let us ex- 
pose the tactics used by the Communists 
against the free nations. Let us put a stop 
to the deadly traffic in narcotics. Let us 
stop being on the defensive and undertake 
effective means of bringing the true facts to 
peoples everywhere. And above all let us 
give religion its rightful place in this uni- 
versal struggle. It may prove to be the de- 
cisive weapon to win the hearts and minds of 
men. 

In addition, there are many more things 
we can do. Allow me to enumerate just a 
few such steps and to discuss them briefly. 

First, the eradication of famine in the 
world. It is contrary to all reason—I would 
go a step further and say it is well-nigh 
criminal—that in a world of abundance of 
food and great scientific progress in produc- 
ing more food, people should starve. There 
is no need for anyone to go hungry, any- 
where. Mankind has the means and the 
wherewithal to produce all it needs. Much 
can be done in this respect. In my own 
way, as one Member of Congress, I insti- 
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28 some action. Let me tell you about 
As a member of the House Committee on 
Agriculture, I am well aware of the prob- 
lems of our farmers, particularly the dis- 
posal of food surpluses. During the past 
year I have been continually advocating the 
distribution of some of these surpluses to 
institutions for the poor in this country, to 
private relief organizations and religious 
agencies operating here and abroad (such as 
the National Catholic Welfare Agency), and 
even distribution of food on a direct people- 
to-people basis overseas. In November 1955 
I was a member of the United States dele- 
gation to the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization (FAO) conference in Rome. During 
the conference, I discussed with Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture Earl L. Butz, who 
headed our delegation, the question of dis- 
tributing food to religious and private wel- 
fare agencies. He promised me to look into 
the matter upon his return to Washington. 
Upon our return, I again conferred with 
Mr. Butz and others in Washington about 
releasing more of our food surpluses to these 
welfare agencies. As a result of these dis- 
cussions you will recall that shortly before 
Christmas our Government announced it is 
making available considerable quantities of 
wheat, corn and other products to welfare 
organizations for distribution to needy per- 
sons abroad. I am convinced that this aid 
will prove most helpful in countries like 
Italy, France, Greece, Turkey and other parts 
of the world, in combating communism and 
strengthening the forces of freedom. 

Second, stockpiling of food surpluses for 
emergencies. In July of 1955 I was a member 
of the United States congressional delega- 
tion to the NATO Parliamentary Conference 
in Paris, which discussed problems dealing 
with the security of the North Atlantic na- 
tions. There I advocated a plan to stock- 
pile food surpluses for future emergencies, 
primarily intended for use during war, but 
also for use in fighting famine, floods, etc. 
These stockpiles of food are to be kept in 
strategic areas throughout the world, in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, the Far East, and in 
this capacity it would serve as a lifeline ex- 
tending over the world for use of the free 
nations or those associated with us in the 
struggle aaginst communism. 

Specifically, I suggested that we establish 
a quasi-Government agency which is to be 
entrusted with the task of stockpiling and 
distributing our food surpluses abroad, but 
that it is to be done in a manner intended 
to aid the nations and forces which are fight- 
ing communism. Those using our stockpiles 
or accepting our gifts of food must know that 
this aid comes from the people of the United 
States. 

Third, extension of our school-aid program. 
My proposal is that this be done not only 
domestically, but also in foreign countries, 
You can well understand what it would 
mean to the prestige of the United States 
if we could bring some of our food and milk 
into the schools of friendly nations and the 
people would see how their children are di- 
rectly benefited. Furthermore, I am strongly 
in favor of extending this program to public 
and parochial schools so that all children 
could benefit. I recently advocated both to 
the House Appropriations Committee and 
the House Agriculture Committee that this 
program be extended and that the required 
sums be allotted for this purpose. 

Fourth, send surplus food to the starving 
people behind the Iron Curtain. During the 
past year I have been advocating the idea 
of sending some of our surplus wheat to 
feed starving people behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, not only as a humanitarian act, but 
also for its propaganda value in 
over those people to our cause. Only very 
recently, in January of this year, Secretary 
of Agriculture Benson came out in favor of 
the idea, but nothing has been done to date. 
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In order to win the cold war and to avert 
a world catastrophe, we must reach the peo- 
ple flanked against us and those undecided 
with actions of love, charity, and under- 
standing; not with acts of hatred which will 
further inflame them to support their lead- 
ers against us. I believe that had we done 
this, we might have prevented the shipment 
of Czech arms to Egypt. Czechoslovakia 
needed cotton, while Egypt wanted arms. 
Had we suplied some of our surplus cotton 
to Czechoslovakia, we could have attached a 
condition not to export arms, and perhaps 
prevented the present situation in the Mid- 
dle East. 

And finally, United States representation 
at the Vatican. I have been urging this ever 
since I came to Congress. I am sure there 
is no need for me to go into an extensive 
explanation to this audience why it is urgent 
that the United States have a diplomatic 
representative at the Vatican. It is well 
known that the Vatican maintains diplo- 
matic relations with some 50 countries, but 
among the major countries which have thus 
far not established such relations are Com- 
munist Russia, Red China, and, I regret to 
include in this group, our own United States, 
The Catholic Church is today a major force, 
spiritually and morally, in the struggle 
against the evil forces of communism. The 
Vatican is an important source of informa- 
tion and intelligence concerning the coun- 
tries and peoples behind the Iron Curtain. 
This information would unquestionably be 
available to us, if we had a diplomatic repre- 
sentative there. 

These, then, are a few of the things I 
should like to see done in pushing this strug- 
gle to a final victory. The free world is 
anxiously waiting and watehing our actions. 
As the moral leader of the free nations it is 
up to us to show the way. We who have 
faith know that, regardless of its temporary 
gains, communism will be eventually de- 
feated and destroyed because of its godless 
philosophy and its persecution of everything 
that is sacred to mankind. Faith, my friends, 
can be a tremendous driving force in our 
daily life. For Christ has taught us: 

“If thou canst believe, all things are pos- 
sible to him that believeth.” (Mark 9: 23.) 


Moderation Is Needed in Extension of 
Territorial Waters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OP FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, a matter of importance is being 
discussed at the meeting of the Inter- 
American Specialized Conference on the 
Conservation of the Resources of the 
Continental Shelf and Marine Waters, 
at Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Republic. 
This is the proposal by some of the mem- 
ber states to extend territorial waters 
to a distance of 200 miles. 

There has been much friction between 
the United States and Latin American 
nations over the extent of sovereignty 
over coastal waters, and there is great 
need for a just and equitable solution to 
this problem. 

However, the proposal for 200-mile 
sovereignty seems to me not only to fly in 
the face of tradition and accepted inter- 
national law, but also to fail to be in 
accord with realities. It is my under- 
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standing that sovereignty over coastal 
waters has traditionally been determined 
by practical considerations of the area 
over which the nation can effectively 
exercise control. It has been said that 
the 3-mile rule originated at a time 
when the range of coastal guns was ap- 
proximately that distance. While it is 
true that technological advances may 
have rendered that limit obsolete, 200 
miles offshore is still far more than na- 
tions can effectively control. Imposi- 
tion of the 200-mile rule can only in- 
tensify friction between our American 
Nations and damage the cause of peace. 

The matter is no academie one, for 
American fishermen have habitually 
fished in waters which would be pro- 
hibited to them by this new ruling and 
their industry could be very detrimen- 
tally affected by its imposition. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe our representa- 
tives to this conference deserve our 
thanks for their steadfast opposition to 
the inauguration of this new proposal. 
I want them to know that the people of 
the second district of Florida appreciate 
their efforts to work out a more realistic 
solution to the offshore sovereignty 
problem. 


Exchange Club of Glendale Memorial 
Citizenship Award Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL HINSHAW 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I think 
it is time that we give national recogni- 
tion to the Glendale, Calif., Exchange 
Club for its praiseworthy efforts to pro- 
mote better citizenship and a better 
understanding of our Government and 
American institutions. 

The Glendale Exchange Club has un- 
dertaken for the last 8 years to send the 
two outstanding high-school boys from 
Glendale to the Nation’s Capital as a 
part of its Memorial Citizenship Award 
program. 

This activity has been an outstanding 
success. At the end of World War I, 
the Exchange Club decided to establish 
a memorial to the sons of Glendale who 
gave their lives for their country. 

Instead of erecting a monument, the 
club created a living memorial—that of 
sending the two outstanding senior boys 
from Glendale and Hoover high schools 
in Glendale for a week’s visit in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

This year, the eighth annual Memorial 
Citizenship Award winners — Gordon C. 
Gunn, of Glendale High School and 
Richard E. Foushee, of Hoover High 
School—will be with us. They arrive 
Tuesday, March 27. 

Preceding them were Charles Waite 
and Wayne Anderson in 1955, Richard 
K. Harmon and Edward Coates in 1954, 
Jack Springer and David Anderson in 
1953, Larry Hicks and Dudley Kebow in 
1952, John Breckenridge and John Mad- 
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den in 1951, Sumner Hopkins and Wayne 
Clemens in 1950, and Jack Hill and 
Charles Newman in 1949. 

I might say that all these award win- 
ners have gone on to establish wonder- 
ful records in college and in their chosen 
fields of endeavor, reflecting the high 
caliber of these youthful ambassadors to 
the Nation’s Capital from Glendale. 

It is fitting and timely to announce 
that this year’s winners will be guests of 
honor of the Washington Exchange Club 
on March 27, on which day the National 
Exchange Club will observe the 45th an- 
niversary of its founding. Present with 
the two Glendale high-school seniors 
will be Harold Mott, of Washington, 
D. C., president of the National Exchange 
Club this year. 


The Majority Leader of the House of 


Representatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
have received a number of inquiries con- 
cerning the position of majority leader 
of the United States House of Represent- 
atives and the duties and responsibilities 
of the majority leader thereof. I assume 
that from time to time other Members of 
the House have also received similar in- 
quiries. 


As a result, I requested the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Con- 
gress to prepare a history for me on the 
subject of the majority leader of the 
United States House of Representatives. 
Dr. George B. Galloway, acting on my 
request, has done considerable research 
on this subject and has prepared an ex- 
cellent article on the office of the major- 
ity leader and in it there is described the 
duties and responsibilities of the incum- 
bent of this office. 

It is a pleasure for me to give full 
credit to Dr. Galloway for the fine work 
that he did in preparing this article. I 
am pleased to insert the article in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for the informa- 
tion of the Members of the House and 
for other persons who may have occasion 
to refer to this subject now or in the 
future: 

THE MAJORITY LEADER OF THE HOUSE OF 

REPRESENTATIVES 

Political leadership is a fascinating sub- 
ject for study, and nowhere more so than 
in nations with democratic forms of govern- 
ment. Such countries are governed in large 
part by their national legislatures the role 
of whose leaders excites perennial interest. 
Writing in 1885 Woodrow Wilson remarked 
that “in a country which governs itself by 
means of a public meeting, a congress or a 
parliament, a country whose political life is 
representative, the only real leadership in 
governmental affairs must be legislative 
leadership—ascendancy in the public meet- 
ing which decides everything. The leaders, 
if there be any, must be those who suggest 
the opinions and rule the actions of the rep- 
resentative body.” 
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The position of Congress in the American 
system of government may not be so supreme 
today as it was when Wilson wrote his little 
classic on congressional government. But 
the leadership of Congress continues to in- 
trigue the interest of scholars and laymen 
alike. Especially is this true in the House of 
Representatives where the character and con- 
ditions of leadership have had a most inter- 
esting history. 

In any numerous body leaders must arise 
or be chosen to manage its business and the 
American House of Representatives has long 
had its posts of leadership. Outstanding 
among them have been the Speaker, the floor 
leader, and the chairman of the Committee 
on Rules. The chairmen of Ways and Means 
and of Appropriations have also long been 
top leadership positions in the hierarchy of 
the House, followed by the chairmen of the 
other great standing committees of that 
body. This article will be limited to the 
office of the majority leader of the House: 
its history, role, and relationships. 


HISTORY OF THE OFFICE 


In the history of the evolution of the office 
of majority leader the year 1910 marks a 
major dividing point. For the reform of the 
House rules adopted in that year brought 
about a redistribution of the powers of the 

ership and a significant change in the 
position of the floor leader. 

During the 19th century the floor leader 
was customarily selected by the Speaker who 
often designated either his leading opponent 
within the party or the chairman of Ways 
and Means or of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee or one of his faithful lieutenants. Thus 
Winthrop appointed his opponent Samuel F. 
Vinton in 1847; Banks designated Lewis D. 
Campbell in 1856; Pennington named John 
Sherman in 1859, and Reed selected McKinley 
in 1889. Ranking membership of Ways and 
Means accounted for Clay’s appointment of 
Ezekiel Bacon in 1811; Stevenson's choice of 
Gulian C. Verplanck in 1822; Polk’s selection 
of Churchill C..Cambreleng in 1835; Orr's 
promotion of James S, Phelps in 1858; Ran- 
dall’s advancement of Fernando Wood in 
1879; Keifer’s appointment of William D. 
Kelley in 1881; Carlisle’s designation of 
Roger Q. Mills in 1887; and Henderson's se- 
lection of Sereno E. Payne in 1899. Faithful 
lieutenants were rewarded by the appoint- 
ment of James J. McKay by Jones in 1843; 
Thomas S. Bayly by Cobb in 1849; George S. 
Houston by Boyd in 1851; William H. Morri- 
son by Kerr and Carlisle in 1875 and 1883; 
and William M. Springer by Crisp in 1891. 

According to Riddick, “in the House, the 
early titular floor leaders were at the same 
time the chairmen of the Ways and Means 
Committee. Before the division of the work 
of that committee, the duties of its chairmen 
were sO numerous that they automatically 
became the actual leaders, since as chairmen 
of that committee they had to direct the 
consideration of most of the legislation pre- 
sented to the House. (Ways and Means 
handled both the revenue and the appro- 
priations bills down to 1865.) From 1865 
until 1896 the burden of handling most of 
the legislation was shifted to the chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee, who then 
was designated most frequently as the leader. 
From 1896 until 1910 once again the chair- 
men of the Ways and Means Committee were 
usually sought as the floor leaders.“ 

Since 1910 the floor leader has been elected 
by secret ballot of the party caucus. During 
the Wilson administrations the Democrats 
resumed their former practice of naming the 
chairman of Ways and Means as floor leader, 


1DeAlva S. Alexander, History and Proce- 
dure of the House of Representatives (1916), 
ch. VII, Floor Leaders, pp. 110-111. 

s Floyd M. Riddick, The United States Con- 
gress: Organization and Procedure (1949), 
ch. V. The Floor Leaders and Whips, p. 86n. 
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but since the 72d Congress (1931-33), when 
the Democrats recovered control of the 
House, their floor leaders have not retained 
their former committee assignments. JOHN 
W. McCormack, who was elected Democratic 
floor leader on September 16, 1940, and who 
has held that office longer than any prede- 
cessor, resigned his seat on Ways and Means 
when he became majority leader. In 1919, 
when the Republicans captured control of 
the House, they elected as their floor leader 
the former chairman of Ways and Means and 
made him ex-officio chairman of their com- 
mittee on committees and of their steering 
committee. He gave up his former legisla- 
tive committee ents in order to de- 
vote himself, with the Speaker, to the man- 
agement of the business of the House. 


CHANGES AFTER 1910 


As a result of the so-called revolution of 
1910, notable changes were made in the power 
structure of the House. Under “Uncle Joe” 
Cannon who had been Speaker since 1903, the 
Speaker was supreme and all-powerful. He 
dominated the Rules Committee which made 
the rules and was a law untoitself. The ma- 
jority party caucus was seldom needed or 
used. The Speaker appointed the standing 
committees which were entirely free from 
control by a majority of the House, while the 
floor leader was a figurehead. 

After the congressional elections of No- 
vember, 1910, in which the Democrats won 
full control of the House, they held a party 
caucus on January 19, 1911, and chose 
Champ Clark as Speaker and Oscar Under- 
wood as their floor leader and as chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee. Under 
the new system that became effective in the 
1911-12 session of the 62d Congress, the 


Speaker was largely shorn of power and the 


majority party caucus became the dominant 
factor. The Rules Committee was controlled 
by the floor leader and the caucus; it made 
the rules and retained all its former powers. 
The Democratic members of Ways and Means 
organized the House by naming its standing 
committees. 

Under Underwood the floor leader was 
supreme, the Speaker a figurehead. The 
main cogs in the machine were the caucus, 
the floor leadership, the Rules Committee, 
the standing committees, and special rules. 
Oscar Underwood became the real leader of 
the House. He dominated the party caucus, 
influenced the rules, and as chairman of 
Ways and Means chose the committees. 
Champ Clark was given the shadow, Under- 
wood the substance of power. As floor 
leader, he could ask and obtain recognition 
at any time to make motions to restrict de- 
bate or preclude amendments or both. 
“Clothed with this perpetual privilege of 
recognition, and backed by his caucus,” re- 
marked a contemporary observer, “the floor 
leader had it in his power to make a Punch 
and Judy show of the House at any time.“ s 

After the First World War the party caucus 
gradually fell into disuse, the floor leader 
ceased to be chairman of Ways and Means, 
the standing committees continued to func- 
tion as autonomous bodies, and the Rules 
Committee became a more influential factor 
in the power structure of the House. After 
1937 this powerful committee ceased to func- 
tion as an agent of the majority leadership 
and came under the control of a bipartisan 
coalition which was often able to exercise an 
effective veto power over measures favored 
by the majority party and its leadership. 

The net effect of the various changes of 
the last 35 years in the power structure of 
the House of Representatives has been to 
diffuse the leadership, and to disperse its 
risks, among a numerous body of leaders. 
The superstructure which has come to con- 
trol “overhead” strategy now includes the 
Speaker, the floor leader, the chairman of 


Lynn Haines, Law Making in America 
(1912), pp. 15-16. 
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rules, and the party whip. At a somewhat 
lower echelon behind this inner “board of 
strategy” are the chairman and the secre- 
tary of the party caucus or conference, the 
majority members of rules who have grown 
from 3 to 8, and the members of the steer- 
ing (Democratic) and policy (Republican) 
committees and of the 2 committees on com- 
mittees. Thus the top leaders of the House 
are no longer “the chairmen of the principal 
standing committees,” as Woodrow Wilson 
described them in 1885, although the chair- 
men still have large powers over bills within 
their jurisdiction. 

So far as the position of floor leader is 
concerned, he no longer occupies the post of 
supremacy that Oscar Underwood held. 
There is no provision for his office in the 
standing rules of the House. Nevertheless, 
he stands today in a place of great influence 
and prestige, the acknowledged leader of the 
majority party in the Chamber, its field gen- 
eral on the floor, No. 2 man in the party 
hierarchy, and heir apparent to the Speaker 
himself. All the Speakers of the past quar- 
ter century have been advanced to the 
Speakership from the floor leadership posi- 
tion. 


QUALIFICATIONS AND PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE 

After retiring from the House of Repre- 
sentatives where he represented Buffalo from 
1897 to 1911, DeAlva Alexander wrote an in- 
formative history of that body which con- 


-tains a series of character sketches of the 


floor leaders of the House from Griswold 
in 1800 to Underwood in 1911. Most of these 
mighty men of old are now forgotten, but 


to their contemporaries they were men of 
exceptional capacity. 
-sonality and real ability the floor leader is 


“In interesting per- 
not infrequently the strongest and at the 


time the best-known man in the House.” 


Alexander went on to give his own evalua- 
tion of the characteristics of a good leader 
as follows:“ 

“It certainly does not follow that a floor 
leader is the most effective debater, or the 
profoundest thinker, or the accepted leader 
of his party, although he may be and some- 
times is all of these. It should imply, how- 
ever, that in the art of clear, forceful state- 
ment, of readily spotting weak points in an 
opponent's argument, and in dominating 
power to safeguard the interests of the party 
temporarily responsible for the legislative 
record of the House, he is the best equipped 
for his trade. It is neither necessary nor 
advisable for him to lead or even to take 
part in every debate. The wisdom of silence 
is a great asset. Besides, chairmen and 
members of other committees are usually 
quite capable and sufficiently enthusiastic 
to protect their own measures. But the 
floor leader must aid the Speaker in straight- 
ening out parliamentary tangles, in pro- 
gressing business, and in exhibiting an ir- 
resistible desire to club any captious inter- 
ference with the plans and purposes of the 
majority.” 

Thirteen men have held the office of floor 
leader of the House of Representatives since 
1919. Six of them were Republicans: Mon- 
dell, Longworth, Tilson, Snell, Martin, and 
Halleck. Seven were Democrats: Garrett, 
Garner, Rainey, Byrns, Bankhead, Rayburn, 
and McCormack. Elevation to the floor 
leadership comes only after long service in 
the House. The Republican floor leaders 
had served, on the average, 16 years in the 
Chamber; the Democrats 21 years before their 
election. The combined average for the 
whole group was 19 years previous service 
in the House. The long-run trend in point 
of previous House experience is downward, 
both McCormack and Halleck having been 
elected floor leader after serving only 6 
terms in the House. 

All the floor leaders since the First World 
War have also enjoyed long service on some 


* Alexander, op. cit., p. 109. 
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of the most eminent committees of the 
House. Of the six Republicans, three had 
served on the Rules Committee, two ranked 
high on Ways and Means, and one on the 
Apprepriations Committee. Of the seven 
Democrats, three were high ranking on Ways 
and Means, two on Rules, one on Appropria- 
tions, and one (RAYBURN) had been chair- 
man of Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


FUNCTIONS AND DUTIES OF FLOOR LEADER 


The standing rules of the House are silent 
on the duties of the floor leaders who, as 
we have seen, are selected by the caucus or 
conference of their respective parties. As 
his title indicates, the principal function of 
the majority leader is that of field marshal 
on the fioor of the House. He is responsible 
for guiding the legislative program of the 
majority party through the House. In co- 
operation with the Speaker, he formulates 
and announces the legislative program, keeps 
in touch with the activities of the legisla- 
tive committees through their chairmen, and 
stimulates the reporting of bills deemed 
important to the Nation and the party. 
After conferring with the Speaker and ma- 
jority leader, the majority whip customar- 
ily sends out a “whip notice” on Fridays to 
the party Members in the House, indicating 
the order of business on the floor for the 
following week, and the majority leader 
makes an announcement to the same effect 
on the floor in response to an inquiry from 
the minority leader. The legislative pro- 
gram is planned ahead on a weekly basis 
according to the readiness of committees to 
report, the condition of the calendars, the 
exigencies of the season, and the judgment 
of the party leaders. Advance announce- 
ment of the weekly program protects the 
membership against surprise action. 

The role of the majority leader was lucidly 
summarized in a statement inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp on May 11, 1928, when 
the Republicans were in power, by Repre- 
sentative Hardy, of Colorado: * 

“The floor leader, especially the leader of 
the majority side, has much to do with the 
legislative program. The majority leader, 
of course, represents the majority on the 
floor. Motions he makes are usually passed. 
He endeavors to represent the majority view 
and the majority follow his leadership. He 
leads in debate on administration matters 
and gives the House and the country the 
viewpoint of his party on the legislative 
program. 

“The leader keeps in touch with proposed 
legislation, the status of bills of importance, 
with the steering committee of which he is 
chairman, and with the attitude of the Rules 
Committee. He confers with committee 
chairmen and Members in general. The 
majority leader often confers with the Presi- 
dent and advises with him regarding ad- 
ministrative measures. He takes to the 
President the sentiment of the party in the 
House and he brings to the party in the 
House the sentiment of the President. The 
majority leader acts also as chairman of 
the committee on committees and of the 
steering committee.” 

The Democratic Party in the House set up 
its own steering committee in 1933, composed 
of the Speaker, floor leader, chairman of the 
party caucus, party whip, the chairmen of 
Ways and Means, Appropriations, and Rules, 
and one Representative from each of the 15 
zones into which the country is divided for 
party purposes, each such Representative 
being elected by the Democratic delegation 
in the House from the zone. The steering 
committee elects its own chairman, vice 
chairman, and secretary and cooperates with 
the leadership in the planning and execu- 
tion of party policy. In actual practice, now- 
adays, however, “the Democratic steering 
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committee seldom meets and never steers,” 
according to James F. Byrnes. 

Various parliamentary procedures are em- 
ployed by the floor leader in directing and 
expediting the legislative program, Much 
noncontroversial business on the Unanimous 
Consent Calendar is disposed of without de- 
bate and without objection. The work 
of the House is sometimes described as “law- 
making by unanimous consent” because the 
floor leader uses this device to fix the pro- 
gram of business. Members know that it 
would be futile to object to his unanimous 
consent requests to consider legislation be- 
cause the same end could be achieved via 
a special rule from the Committee on Rules. 
Similarly, if a Member sought to bring up 
a matter out of its turn, without prior agree- 
ment with the leadership, the floor leader 
could defeat him by objecting. 

The floor leader can also limit debate on 
a bill, if it tends to get out of control, by 
making the point of order that debate is 
not germane to the pending subject or by 
moving that all debate on the pending bill 
and all amendments thereto close in a cer- 
tain time. By his temper and spirit he can 
also influence the tone of debate. 

As the end of a session approaches, with 
many measures pressing for passage, the 
Speaker and the floor leader cooperate closely 
to avoid a last-minute jam. The procedural 
devices employed at this time are largely 
unanimous consent, special orders, and mo- 
tions to suspend the rules which are in order 
on the last 6 days of a session and require 
a two-thirds vote. “There is a usual speeding 
up of the program during the last days. But 
there is also a tightening of control. In 
strong contrast to the Senate, the House re- 
mains a poised, businesslike body as it ap- 
proaches adjournment. The men in the cab 
hold the legislative train steady to the very 
end of its run.”* At the end of each session 
the floor leader customarily extends his re- 
marks by inserting a record of its accom- 
plishments, showing the major legislative 
actions taken and the number of public and 
private laws enacted, viewing with pride the 
role of the majority party in the legislative 
process. 

In 1909 the House adopted a rule whereby 
Wednesdays were set apart for the considera- 
tion of unprivileged bills on the House and 
Union Calendars. Under this Calendar 
Wednesday rule, when invoked, the clerk 
calls the roll of the committees in turn and 
authorized members call up bills that their 
committees have reported. At the time of 
its adoption this rule was regarded as perhaps 
the most vital of the reforms that the pro- 
gressives won under Cannonism. For it re- 
served Wednesday as the one day of each 
week which had to be given to the considera- 
tion of bills upon the House Calendar. Be- 
fore its adoption, the call of committees was 
rarely reached as the result of the acci- 
dental or intentional manipulation of priv- 
ileged matters. To remedy that condition 
the new rule provided that on one day each 
week no business, regardless of its privileged 
character, should be allowed to interfere 
with the regular routine. In obtaining its 
adoption the progressives demanded, and 
thought that they had secured, 1 day so 
guarded that nothing could interfere with 
the consideration and final passage of gen- 
eral legislation. 

For many years, however, the Calendar 
Wednesday rule has been more honored in 
the breach than in the observance. Session 
after session passed without a call of the 
committees. In practice, Calendar Wednes- 
day is usually dispensed with by unanimous 
consent at the request of the majority leader. 
If there is objection, it requires a two-thirds 
vote to dispense with it, but no one ever 
objects. The leadership has evidently felt 
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that there is little, if any, need for Calendar 
Wednesday because of the alternative meth- 
ods by which bills can be brought up and 
over which they have more control. In the 
modern practice there are fiye routes by 
which bills and resolutions reach the floor 
of the House: (1) By the leave of certain 
committees to report at any time; (2) under 
unanimous consent, on call of the Unani- 
mous-Consent Calendar or the Private Cal- 
endar; (3) on special days, as on District 
Day, when particular types of business are 
privileged; (4) under suspension of the rules 
on the first and third Mondays and the last 6 
days of the session; and (5) under special 
orders reported by the Committee on Rules. 

Since the floor leader is responsible for 
the orderly conduct of the business of legis- 
lation on the floor, it is necessary for him 
to keep in close touch with the sentiment of 
the House and with the chairmen of com- 
mittees that have under consideration bills 
of interest to the House, the country, and 
the party. To this end he holds frequent 
conferences with those concerned with pro- 
spective measures in order to compose any 
differences that may arise, as well as to plan 
the strategy and tactics of his campaign, 
Information as to party sentiment on a par- 
ticular bill is also obtained, with the aid of 
the party whips, by polls of the State dele- 
gations. 

On the Democratic side the whip organi- 
zation in the House consists of a chief whip 
who is appointed by the majority leader in 
consultation with the Speaker, and 15 as- 
sistant whips who are selected by the Demo- 
cratic Representatives from as many zones 
into which the country is divided for party 
purposes. Representative CARL ALBERT, of 
Oklahoma, is Democratic whip at the present 
time. It is the whip’s job to be present 
on the House floor most of the time the 
House is in session. He helps the majority 
leader keep tab on legislation, and he keeps 
the Members advised of the legislative sched- 
ule. He attempts to make sure the Members 
of his party are on the floor when a signifi- 
cant vote is imminent. On occasion the 
whip joins the Speaker and the majority 
leader in seeking to round up votes on an 
important issue. 

On the Republican side the whip organ- 
ization includes the chief whip who is 
elected by the committee on committees, 
3 regional whips selected from 3 regions by 
the Republican whip, and 10 assistant whips 
who are also appointed by the chief whip. 
Representative LESLIE C. ARENDS, of Illinois, 
is presently the Republican whip. 

Under the old system the congressional 
parties held frequent caucuses at which 
party policies were vigorously discussed and 
differences settled. Every major measure of 
a session was considered in party caucus and 
Members were bound to abide by its deci- 
sions. The leadership then knew exactly 
where it stood, whether bills could be passed 
on the floor without amendment or whether 
compromises would have to be made. After 
Champ Clark became floor leader in 1909 the 
House Democrats held many binding cau- 
cuses and much of the success of the legis- 
lative program of the Wilson administration 
was attributed to the effective use of the 
caucus by the Democratic Party in both 
Houses of Congress. For many decades 
House Republicans also held frequent party 
conferences which, although they were not 
binding, made for a consensus among the 
party membership and helped a succession of 
strong GOP Speakers and floor leaders to 
hold the party reins tightly. 

Under the new system, however, party 
causes are seldom held except at the opening 
of a new Congress to nominate House offi- 
cers and approve recommendations of the 
leadership for committee appointments. 
Perhaps party leaders nowadays consider 
these meetings too hazardous. The leader- 
ship cannot compel Members to vote against 
their will or conscience nor can it discipline 
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them by removal or demotion from commit- 
tees. In latter years the floor leader has 
relied for the cooperation of his followers not 
upon the compulsion of party rules but upon 
his own powers of logic and persuasion and 
considerations of party welfare. “Under the 
new system the floor leader is dependent not 
upon his power under the rules, but upon 
his own personality and character, upon the 
esteem in which he is held in the House 
for his political sagacity and his wisdom as 
a statesman, and upon the natural instincts 
which prompt men belonging to a party, 
and held together by natural selfish instincts 
for mutual protection, for his success in 
harmonizing differences and thus being able 
to go into the House with a measure assured 
of sufficient support to secure its enact- 
ment * * * the floor leader has become the 
general manager of his party in the House, 
the counselor of his colleagues, the harmo- 
nizer of their conflicting opinions, their serv- 
ant, but not their master.“ 7 

Summarizing, the function of a leader is 
to lead. In the case of a majority leader 
of a legislative assembly, leadership involves 
planning the legislative program, scheduling 
the order of business n the floor, supporting 
legislation calculated to implement the 
party’s platform, pledges, coordinating com- 
mittee action to this end, and using his in- 
dividual influence to keep the members of 
the party in the House in line with party 
policies. The majority leader’s task is to 
steer his party in the House toward the 
formulation and adoption of policies and 
strategy designed to carry out the admin- 
istration’s legislative program, where the 
House and the Presidency are controlled by 
the same political party. As floor leader his 
function is to employ all the arts of parlia- 
mentary procedure to expedite the enact- 
ment of that program. 

Under existing conditions in the Demo- 
cratic Party in the House of Representatives, 
this is a large order. For the party is deeply 
divided along sectional lines. It has both 
conservative and liberal Members who wear 
the same party emblem, but lack a common 
political philosophy. Loyalty to local and 
sectional interests sometimes transcends a 
sense of responsibility to the national politi- 
cal party. Under these circumstances, the 
task of the party leader is difficult to accom- 
plish. Who can lead where others will not 
follow? Who can discipline recalcitrant 
party members for failing to cooperate when 
effective sanctions are lacking? To be sure, 
rule 2 of the House Democratic caucus rules 
provides that “any member of the Demo- 
cratic caucus of the House of Representa- 
tives failing to abide by the rules governing 
the same shall thereby automatically cease 
to be a member of the caucus.” And rule 
7 provides that “in deciding upon action 
in the House involving party policy or prin- 
ciple, a two-thirds vote of those present and 
voting at a caucus meeting shall bind all 
members of the causes: Provided, The said 
two-thirds votes is a majority of the full 
Democratic membership of the House.” But 
for all practical purposes these rules are 
moribund. 

RELATIONS WITH COMMITTEES 

During the 19th century, as already noted, 
the actual floor leader was often the chair- 
man of Ways and Means prior to 1865 
when this committee handled both the rev- 
enue and appropriation bills. In that year 
the supply bills were given to the Committee 
on Appropriations and thereafter the floor 
leader was often the chairman of Appropria- 
tions. When the 62d Congress (1911-13) 
transferred the power to appoint committees 
from the Speaker to the Democratic mem- 
bers of Ways and Means, its chairman 
(Underwood) who was also floor leader thus 
acquired an indirect influence over legisla- 
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tion not enjoyed by his predecessors. Today 
Democratic vacancies on Ways and Means 
are filled by election by the party caucus 
which ratifies the choice of the party lead- 
ership which is thus able to exercise influ- 
ence over tax and other legislation reported 
by that committee. Representative MACH- 
ROWICZ was elected to fill a vacancy on Ways 
and Means in this manner early in 1956. 

As already noted, the Republican floor 
leader serves as chairman of the Republican 
Committee on Committees of the House 
which has the task of filling its party vacan- 
cies on the legislative committees, This in- 
volves hearing the claims of interested can- 
didates and deciding who should be chosen. 

The floor leader on both sides of the House 
aisle is also a member of his party's steering 
or policy committee. The Republican floor 
leader has been ex officio chairman of his 
steering committee. An interesting account 
of the role of the Republican steering com- 
mittee several years ago was given by Repre- 
sentative Harpy of Colorado, as follows: ê 

“An influential factor in Government is 
the steering committee. It exerts a power- 
ful influence but makes no effort to exhibit 
power. It works along diplomatic lines to 
feel out and consolidate sentiment for ad- 
ministration measures and procedure. It 
meets at the call of the chairman, and con- 
siders the welfare of the Government from 
the party point of view. It advises with the 
White House, the chairmen of important 
committees, the party leaders, and the Rules 
Committee. It helps to iron out differences, 
and to formulate the majority program in 
the House. The chairman of the steering 
committee is the floor leader. When the 
committee meets the Speaker sometimes and 
the chairman of the Rules Committee usu- 
ally are invited in for consultation.” 

Relations between the leadership of the 
House and the Rules Committee have varied 
over the years. From 1890 to 1910 they were 
merged, for Rules was then a triumvirate 
composed of the Speaker and his two chief 
lieutenants, often the chairmen of Ways and 
Means and of Appropriations. After 1910 
the speakership was “syndicated” and the 
leadership was separated from the members 
of the Committee on Rules who ceased to 
be the dominant figures in the House, al- 
though their chairman continued to be an 
important ty because of his posi- 
tion.“ Writing in 1927 Hasbrouck said of the 
Rules Committee: 1 

“It is the trump card of the floor leader, 
but he himself is not officially identified with 
it. True, he must appeal to the reason of 12 
men, and win a majority of them to the 
support of his proposals. But the main- 
spring of action is not in the Rules Commit- 
tee. The impulse comes from the floor 
leader after consultation with his board of 
strategy or, for purposes of more formal and 
routine action, with the Steering Com- 
mittee.” 

In 1937 the leadership lost control of the 
House Rules Committee, thanks to the sen- 
lority custom, when three of its Democratic 
members joined with the four Republican 
members to block floor consideration of con- 
troversial administration bills. The coali- 
tion succeeded in preventing many New 
Deal-Fair Deal measures from reaching the 
House floor except by the laborious discharge 
route. After World War II a rising demand 
developed for reform of the Rules Committee 
whose powers were temporarily curbed during 
the 81st Congress (1949-50) by adoption of 
the so-called 21-day rule.” This rule 
strengthened the position of the chairman of 
the legislative committees of the House vis-a- 
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vis both the Rules Committee and the leader- 
ship. While it was in effect, the 21-day rule 
brought the antipoll-tax bill to the House 
floor for a successful vote and forced action 
on the housing and minimum wage bills. 
It also enabled the House to vote for the 
National Science Foundation, Alaska and Ha- 
Wall statehood legislation, and other im- 
portant measures. Altogether, during the 
8ist Congress 8 measures were brought to 
the House floor and passed by resort to the 
21-day rule, while its existence caused the 
Rules Committee to act in other cases. Re- 
peal of this rule in January, 1951, restored 
the checkrein power of the Rules Committee 
which it has since exercised on various occa- 
sions. “Until the 21-day rule is restored,” 
remarked Representative HoLIFIELÐ, “we can 
expect further situations in which a few 
men, strategically situated in the Rules Com- 
mittee, can impose their will on the Con- 
gress and prevent the enactment of legisla- 
tion deemed by the House majority to be es- 
sential to the security and welfare of this 
Nation.” * 

Today the Rules Committee is regarded as 
an important arm of the House leadership 
whose wishes it is expected to respect. Pre- 
sumably it does so on most occasions. But 
“traditions of seniority and tenure have at 
times made certain of the majority members 
of the Rules Committee of the House some- 
what out of tune with the larger portion of 
their party colleagues, with the result that 
there has been something of a cleavage be- 
tween the actions of the committee and the 
wishes of the core leadership of the party.” # 

The influence of the party leadership on 
the legislative committees of the House is 
suggestive, not coercive, informal, not offi- 
cial, tactful, not dictatorial. The floor lead- 
er seldom appears in person before a com- 
mittee, but he maintains close and friendly 
relations with their chairmen on matters of 
party policy, seeking to mediate between 
the wishes of the administration and those 
of the committeemen. Prior to 1947, be- 
fore the committee structure had been 
streamlined and jurisdictions clarified, lead- 
ership could influence the fate of a bill by 
referring it to a favorable or unfavorable 
committee; but freedom of choice in bill 
referrals was reduced by the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946. 

The practice of flood leaders regarding 
their own committee assignments has varied 
in recent times. Representative McCormack, 
now the majority leader, voluntarily resigned 
from Ways and Means in 1940 when he was 
elected floor leader on account of the strenu- 
ous duties of that office. But when the 
Republicans captured control of the House 
in the 80th Congress and Mr. McCormack 
became minority whip, he accepted member- 
ship on the Committee on Government Op- 
erations and has since continued to serve 
on that committee. On the other hand, Mr. 
Martyn, now minority floor leader and former 
Speaker, has had no committee assignments, 
while Mr. HALLECK, who was majority lead- 
er in the 80th and 83d Congresses, has served 
on the Rules and House Administration 
Committees. 

RELATIONS WITH THE PRESIDENT 

For more than 15 years now regular con- 
ferences have been held at the White House 
between the President and his party leaders 
in Congress—the so-called Big Four: The 
Speaker and majority leader of the House 
and the Vice President and majority leader 
of the Senate, when they belong to the 
President’s party. When, as at present, op- 
posing political parties control Congress and 
the Presidency, the minority leaders attend 
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these meetings at the White House which 
are usually weekly while Congress is in ses- 
sion, if the President is in town. These 
Big Four meetings have helped to bridge the 
gap between the legislative and executive 
branches of the National Government cre- 
ated by our inherited system of separated 
powers. 

Mutatis mutandis, they are the American 
counterpart of what Bagehot, referring to 
the British Cabinet, described as “the hyphen 
that joins, the buckle that fastens, the ex- 
ecutive to the legislature.” They are ad- 
vantageous to both ends of Pennsylvania 
Avenue because they give congressional 
leaders an insight into the President's plans, 
while affording the President valuable 
counsel and guidance on the prospects of 
his legislative program. When of the same 
political party, the floor leaders are expected 
to serve as spokesmen for the administration, 
although there have been a few noteworthy 
departures from this practice. On the House 
side, however, during the 83d Congress, 
Majority Leader HALLECK successfully made 
the transition from opposition to adminis- 
tration leader and became the most effective 
champion in Congress of Eisenhower's pro- 
gram. In the White House those days CHAR- 
LIE HALLECK was the best liked man on 
Capitol Hill. 

When President Roosevelt took office in 
1933, he launched such a varied legislative 
program that it was necessary for him to keep 
in close touch with Congress through the 
leaders of both Houses. He consulted with 
his party leaders and committee chairmen 
with respect to the New Deal measures be- 
fore they were introduced as administration 
bills, usually by the majority leaders. Some- 
times he called the majority leader of the 
House or Senate individually to the White 
House to confer about some problem peculiar 
to one Chamber or the other. After his re- 
turn from trips abroad he sometimes asked 
the floor leaders of each house to brief him 
on legislative developments during his 
absence. 

When opposing parties control the two 
branches, the President is more likely to 
discuss domestic legislative matters with the 
congressional leaders of his own party, al- 
though in the early days of the 80th Con- 
gress President Truman occasionally con- 
ferred with Messrs. Vandenberg, White, 
Martin, and Halleck, especially on legisla- 
tion of a nonpartisan nature. In view of the 
vital role of Congress in the field of foreign 
relations, the President must sometimes take 
the leaders of both political parties in both 
Houses into his confidence. In the days be- 
fore the Second World War, when President 
Roosevelt was seeking to strengthen our de- 
fenses, he frequently confered with both 
Democratic and Republican leaders in both 
Houses of Congress. Such a conference was 
the famous night meeting at the White 
House late in July 1939, when the President 
and Secretary of State Cordell Hull urged 
that Congress repeal the Embargo Act. 
Among those in attendance were the chair- 
men of the Foreign and Military Affairs Com- 
mittees, members of the Cabinet, and the 
majority and minority leaders of the House 
and Senate. 


JOHN M’'CORMACK'S SERVICE AS MAJORITY 
LEADER 

JohN W. McCormack has represented the 
12th Massachusetts District in the House ot 
Representatives since November 6, 1928. 
Twelve years later he was first elected 
majority leader of the House on September 
16, 1940: an office which he has held ever 
since except during the Republican 80th and 
83d Congresses when he served as minority 
whip. Thus, he is serving his 28th year in 
the House and his 12th year as majority 
leader, longer than any predecessor in this 
post. For many years he was the faithful 
lieutenant of Presidents Roosevelt and Tru- 
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man, and was responsible for steering 
through the House the vital legislation of the 
1940's. 

McCormackx’s incumbency of the floor 
leadership coincided with the Second World 
War and the postwar years. During the 
fateful forties Congress made many vital 
legislative decisions in important fields of 
public policy. The problem areas that called 
for legislative action included conversion 
and control over manpower, money, and 
supplies; labor policy, price control, mone- 
tary policy, military policy and the conduct 
of the war, foreign policy and postwar com- 
mitments, and reconversion to peace. 
Among the typical issues of congressional 
politics during this eventful decade were the 
efforts to achieve “equality of sacrifice,” to 
“take the profits out of war,” and to “freeze 
economic relationships,” as well as wartime 
elections, the New Deal, and bureaucracy. 
Far from becoming an anachronism or merely 
a rubber stamp in providing funds and 
delegating powers to the President, the role 
of Congress in wartime increased rather 
than diminished. The National Legislature 
considered simultaneously many facets of 
the war and postwar economy of the Na- 
tion. 

During the Second World War, Congress 
performed three major functions: It made 
both broad and specific grants of power to 
the President; it adjusted conflicts of in- 
terest among various groups in American 
society; and it supervised the execution of 
policy. Many difficult decisions were made 
by the Congress on organizing the resources 
of the Nation and allocating men, money, 
and materials among competing claimants. 
Alternative choices and different standards 
of judgment gave rise to political compe- 
tition both within Congress and between 
Congress and the President. Partisanship 
continued throughout the war with recur- 
ring elections and debates over such con- 
troversial issues as price control, consumer 
subsidies, war taxes, and reconversion. 

After the war, Congress repealed the emer- 
gency grants of power, abolished the war 
agencies and administrative courts, disas- 
sembled the great military machine, and re- 
established a free economy. It regained 
the great powers it had delegated to the 
President during the war and reestablished 
the constitutional position it enjoyed be- 
fore the war. 

Representative McCormack was in the 
forefront of all these momentous wartime 
and postwar activities on Capitol Hill. Al- 
though deeply devoted to his political party, 
he has always put national above party and 
personal interest. He believes that above 
all sections is the Nation, and above all 
nations is humanity. He is very close, offi- 
cially and personally, to Speaker Sam Ray- 
BURN for whom he feels deep respect and 
friendship. They assumed their respective 
offices on the same day back in 1940 and 
they have functioned as a team ever since. 
Mr. McCormack has frequently been elected 
as Acting Speaker pro tempore and has pre- 
sided over the House in Mr. Raysurn’s ab- 
sence, 

The subject index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record affords one measure of Mr. McCor- 
MACK’s amazing versatility. It shows that 
during the 2d session of the 83d Congress, 
for example, he made speeches on the House 
floor and took part in the debate of 200 sub- 
jects. These included discussions of our two- 
party system of government, the campaign 
promises and responsibilities of the majority 
party, the career jobs of politicians, the re- 
sponsibility of Congress to the Nation, the 
conditions of leadership, and the accomplish- 
ments of the session. 

Jonn W. McCormack has received many 
deserved tributes down through the years. 
One of the most informative of these trib- 
utes, as regards the nature of his services as 
majority leader, appeared in the Lynn 
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(Mass.) Telegram-News on April 17, 1949. It 
reads in part as follows: 

“The press of the Nation has again ac- 
claimed the leadership of Massachusetts’ out- 
standing citizen for his effective mastermind- 
ing of America's most important legislative 
position. 

“Momentous moments arrive, and critical 
crises come, but Leader McCormack meets 
them head on. Through his legislative 
magic, what at one time appear to be insolu- 
ble problems, finally go through the legisla- 
tive channels smoothly and quietly and be- 
come a part of the warp and woof of our 
governmental processes, 

“Down through the years, House Leader 
McCormack has demonstrated this extraor- 
dinary ability to mold public opinion and to 
produce legislation which meets almost 
unanimous approval of Congress. 

“During the hectic years of the depression, 
Congressman McCormack was always in the 
vanguard of our progressive governmental 
forces that were seeking remedial legislation 
to cure the ills which produced such distress, 
discouragement, and near disaster. 

“When World War II, with its turmoil, 
trouble and turbulence, broke upon a dis- 
heartened world, again the magic of McCor- 
MACK came into being, and again huge appro- 
priations for armament and defense became 
law under his guidance. All the necessary 
legislation to take care of business, rationing, 
shortages, and a million other dislocations 
in our national economy, received the magic 
touch of McCormack in the Legislative Halls 
at our National Capital. 

“With the the end of World War IT, House 
Leader McCormack was again confronted 
with innumerable requests for his services 
in straightening out our postwar economy. 
In addition to our own domestic problems, 
rent control, housing, veterans’ care, taxa- 
tion, and so forth, there came a crushing 
burden of legislation whose objective was to 
crush communism and to further the Ameri- 
can way of life. 

“Thus as time goes on, President Harry S 
Truman finds modest Mr. McCormack, of 
Massachusetts, as his best bet when it comes 
to getting things done. Under McCormack’s 
direction, the aid to Greece and Turkey bill, 
the Marshall plan for European relief, the 
Economic Cooperation Administration with 
Paul Hoffman as Director, the Treaty of Rio 
with its necessary appropriations, as an aid 
to hemispheric solidarity and defense of 
North and South America, and now the 
epoch-making North Atlantic Pact with its 
huge billion-dollar program for rearmament 
of Europe in order to prevent the spread of 
Marxian communism and to contain Soviet 
Russia within its own territorial domain, 
have all become part and parcel of the legis- 
lative burden that our own Joun W. 
McCorMack has had to shoulder. 

“But Congressman McCormack has broad 
legislative shoulders that have been broad- 
ened by 20 years of intelligent, intense lead- 
ership. His habit of industry and his intense 
devotion to his country, to his President, to 
his church, and to his dutiful wife have made 
JOHN McCormack, of Massachusetts, one of 
America’s great leaders and a great Christian 
gentleman,” 

A TYPICAL DAY 


A few years ago a Washington reporter 
devoted a day of his life to trailing the 
majority leader of the House and setting 
down his activities. He concluded that his 
duties were comparable to those of the entire 
personnel of a traveling baseball club. “He 
is at once the manager directing general 
team activity; the field captain keeping tab 
on individual players; the pinch-hitter pre- 
paring to step in and deliver a blow at a 
crucial moment; the mascot trying to pro- 
duce a barrel of luck; the first-base coach 
encouraging his own men or harassing the 
enemy; and the clubhouse man seeing that 
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all the paraphernalia are ready before the 
game starts.“ 4 J 

Here were the high points in a typical 
day of CHARLES A. HALLECK, then the majority 
leader:14 ‘ 

8 a. m.: While breakfasting at home, read 
the House proceedings of the previous day 
from CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, delivered on his 
doorstep shortly before daylight. 

9 a. m.: Arrived at office in Capitol and 
began to scan important mail. Talked with 
early visitors and newspapermen. Answered 
15 telephone calls. Dictated several emer- 
gency telegrams and started answering mail, 

10 a, m.: Resumed dictating letters, in- 
terrupted repeatedly by telephone calls from 
Speaker and special pleaders regarding the 
current and future floor program. 

11:45 a. m.: Went to floor to meet com- 
mittee chairman in charge of bill about to 
go under consideration, arranging such de- 
tails as time for speakers, etc. 

12 noon: Took over post at majority table 
and, with Speaker and Parliamentarian co- 
operating, made the various motions which 
are necessary to getting House work under 
way. 

12:30 p. m.: Decks cleared of routine, 
turned control over to chairman of com- 
mittee which brought in current bill and 
sat by in role of referee to smooth majority 
inter-party situations, direct attack on oppo- 


13 Labert St. Clair, Foreman in the Legisla- 
tive Mill, Nation’s Business, May 1948, p. 45. 
1 Ibid., pp. 45-46. 
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sition, or speak in an emergency. (Time out 
for a sandwich; there is no luncheon recess.) 

1:30 p. m.: Returned to office to preside as 
chairman over committee on committees, 
which makes committee assignments for 
majority. Talked before meeting with vari- 
ous applicants for committee appointments 
or transfers. 

2 p. m.: Got committee under way and 
found there were a dozen applicants for two 
vacancies. Urged sponsors to explain in 
open meeting reasons why candidates should 
have job and thus started fleld day of talk. 

2:15 p. m.: Called to floor to straighten 
out a parliamentary situation which threat- 
ened to get out of hand. Mixed good 
humoredly with minority leadership and 
made impromptu 5-minute speech. 

2:30 p. m.: Resumed chair at committee 
session, Settled major appointment by in- 
ducing all members to compromise. 

3 p. m.: Conferred on anti-inflation legis- 
lation with Senator Taft and Chairman Wol- 
cott of House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. Answered 10 more phone calls. 
Dictated letters. 

3:30 p. m.: Attended majority steering 
committee meeting to decide on anti-infla- 
tion program. 

4 p. m.: Met newspapermen to discuss the 
legislative program. Resumed dictating. 
Interrupted by long distance call of 10 min- 
utes from a Pacific Coast Republican State 
leader who felt that a certain bill, if passed, 
would lose State for GOP next fall. Calmed 
caller's fears. 
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4:30 p. m.: Resumed dictating but soon 
was stopped by hurry-up call from floor for 
him to have whip round up majority mem- 
bership for important vote. Returned to 
floor and conferred with Members about 
party matters. 

4:45 p. m.: Made closing 10-minute speech 
on current bill appealing for favorable vote 
by both Republicans and Democrats. 

5:45 p. m.: Made necessary motions for 
filing committee reports, etc., and House 
adjournment, 

5:50 p. .: Met with veterans’ delegation 
concerning pending bill. 

6 p. m.: Took series of telephone calls, dic- 
tated more letters and telegrams, conferred 
with research staff on material to be used 
in an address in Chicago. 

6:45 p. m.: Left for home to dress for three 
evening engagements. Read in car sum- 
maries of stack of bills. 

7:30 p. m.: Dropped in at State association 
party in downtown hotel, remained a few 
minutes, called briefly at second meeting of 
another group in same hotel, and took a taxi 
to a second hotel. 

8 p. m.: Attended dinner meeting of busi- 
ness group. 

10 p. m.: Addressed meeting on national 
problems, including taxes and reduction of 
Government costs. 

11:15 p. m.: Arrived home to find several 
long-distance calls and telegrams requiring 
attention. 

12 p. m.: To bed and, except for a few calls 
from morning newspapermen, nothing to do 
until tomorrow. 
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Wepnespay, Marcu 21, 1956 


(Legislative day of Monday, March 19, 
1956) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Dr. Sterling L. Price, minister, Uni- 
versity Baptist Church, Abilene, Tex., 
offered the following prayer: 


Our Heavenly Father, in the midst of 
pomp and circumstance we would fain 
pause a moment to speak to Thee in the 
sweet grace of prayer. In our preoccu- 
pation we may have forgotten that man 
proposes but only God disposes. 

Teacher of men, teach us afresh before 
it is too late that “righteousness exalteth 
a nation, but sin is a reproach to any 
people.” Once we roared like lions for 
liberty; now we bleat like sheep for 
security. 

We know what we are living on but we 
sometimes do not know what we are 
living for. We have spent much time 
trying to add years to our lives but little 
time in adding life to our years. We 
show our genius in flying through the 
air as birds and swimming through the 
sea as fish, but have not learned to walk 
on the earth like men. 

Forgive us if in our zeal we are more 
interested in doing something than we 
are in being something; more interested 
in making a living than we are in mak- 
ing a life; more interested in what we 
are than what we could be by Thy help. 

Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, lest 
we forget, lest we forget. And we pray 
it through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Tuesday, March 20, 1956, was dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, its reading 
clerk, announced that the House had 
passed the following bill and joint reso- 
lution of the Senate, each with amend- 
ments, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate: 

S. 963. An act for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. 
Andrej (Avram) Gottlieb; and 

S. J. Res. 93. Joint resolution authorizing 
the acceptance of a gift from the Ericsson 
Memorial Committee of the United States. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills and 
joint resolutions, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 


H. R. 6955. An act for the relief of Inna 
Hekker Grade; 

H. R. 8087. An act for the relief of Paul G. 
Abernethy; 

H.R.9770. An act to provide revenue for 
the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses; t 

H. J. Res. 553. Joint resolution waiving cer- 
taiù subsections of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf 
of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 554. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 555. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of cer- 
tain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 565. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; and 

H. J. Res. 566. Joint resolution to waive 
certain provisions of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf 
of certain aliens, 


The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to a concurrent 
resolution (H. Con. Res. 223) to extend 
greetings to Pakistan, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker pro tempore had affixed his sig- 
nature to the following enrolled bills 
and joint resolution, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 


S. 760. An act for the relief of Pietro Me- 
duri; 

S. 1992. An act to provide for the convey- 
ance of a certain tract of land in Madison 
County, Ky., to the Pioneer National Monu- 
ment Association; 

S. 3452. An act to amend the act of July 
15, 1955, Public Law 161, 84th Congress (69 
Stat. 324), by increasing the appropriation 
authorization for the aircraft control and 
warning system; and 

S. J. Res. 95. Joint resolution to authorize 
the American Battle Monuments Commission 
to prepare plans and estimates for the erec- 
tion of a suitable memorial to Gen. John J. 
Pershing. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were severally read twice by their 
titles and referred as indicated: 


H. R. 6955. An act for the relief of Inna 
Hekker Grade; 

H. R. 8087. An act for the relief of Paul G. 
Abernethy; 

H. J. Res. 553. Joint resolution waiving cer- 
tain subsections of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf of 
certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 554. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; 
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H. J. Res. 555. Joint resolution to facflitate 
the admission into the United States of cer- 
tain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 565. Joint resolution for the re- 
Hef of certain aliens; and 

H. J. Res. 566. Joint resolution to waive 
certain provisions of section 212 (a] of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf of 
certain aliens; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.9770. An act to provide revenue for 
the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. Kennepy, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs was authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. Kennepy, and by 
unanimous consent, the Housing Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency was authorized to meet 
today during the session of the Senate. 

On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Internal 
Security Subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary was authorized to 
meet today during the session of the 
Senate. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that there 
may be the usual morning hour for the 
presentation of petitions and memorials, 
the introduction of bills, and the trans- 
action of other routine business, subject 
to a 2-minute limitation on statements. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the call of the roll be re- 
scinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following communi- 
cation and letters, which were referred 
as indicated: 

PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS, DE- 
PARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
Fare (S. Doc. No. 106) 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting proposed 
supplemental appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, in 
the amount of $330,000, for the fiscal year 
1956 (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

PROPOSED CHANGE OF LANGUAGE IN LEGISLA- 
TIVE APPROPTIATION BILL FoR 1957, RELATING 
TO CERTAIN TELEPHONE CHARGES 
A letter from the Administrator, General 

Services Administration, Washington, D. C., 
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suggesting that language of appropriations 
in the legislative appropriation bill for 1957 
be changed so as to authorize payment for 
local phone charges to Senators by the Sen- 
ate Disbursing Officer; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 
REPORT ON BORROWING AUTHORITY 

A letter from the Director, Office of Defense 
Mobilization, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, transmitting, pursuant to law, & re- 
port on borrowing authority, for the quarter 
ended December 31, 1955 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 


REPORT OF FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


A letter from the Chairman, Feđeral Power 
Commission, Washington, D. C., transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report of that Commis- 
sion, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1955 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF CERTAIN 

ALIENS 

Three letters from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, copies of orders suspending depor- 
tation of certain aliens, together with a 
statement of the facts and pertinent provi- 
sions of law as to each alien, and the reasons 
for granting such suspension (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 


GRANTING OF APPLICATIONS FOR PERMANENT 
RESIDENCE FILED BY CERTAIN ALIENS 


Two letters from the Commisioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, copies of orders granting the applica- 
tions for ent residence filed by cer- 
tain aliens, together with a statement of the 
facts and pertinent provisions of law as to 
each alien and the reasons for granting such 
applications (with accompanying papers); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


RESOLUTION OF ASSOCIATION OF 
WESTERN STATE ENGINEERS, 
DENVER, COLO. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a resolution adopted by the 
Association of Western State Engineers, 
at their recent meeting in Denver, Colo., 
favoring the enactment of legislation to 
the effect that within the States lying 
west of the 98th meridian, and subject 
to existing rights under State laws, all 
navigable and nonnavigable waters to- 
gether with underground water be re- 
served for appropriation and use by the 
public, pursuant to State law. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF ASSOCIATION OF WESTERN 
STATE ENGINEERS, 28TH ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION, DENVER, COLO., SEPTEMBER 26-28, 1955 

RESOLUTION NO. 1 

Whereas the authority to regulate and 
control the appropriation, distribution and 
use of all of the waters of States lying wholly 
or partially west of the 98th meridian is 
properly the exclusive sovereign function 
of the States; and 

Whereas existing laws have not resulted 
in clear and uniform practice in accordance 
with said principle by all Federal agencies 
and officers having to do with the use or 
development of water resources; and 

Whereas the recent decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in the 
Pelton Dam case (Federal Power Commis- 
sion v. State of Oregon, 349 U. S. 435) points 
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to the urgent need for the Congress to legis- 
late to the end that all Federal agencies 
comply with State law to safeguard the 
rights of the States to control and regulate 
the beneficial use of water within their 
borders; and 

Whereas the Pelton Dam case establishes 
a dangerous precedent because it has al- 
ready been used by one agency of the Fed- 
eral Government as a basis for its refusal 
to complete permits to appropriate 
ground water under the laws of Nevada on 
the grounds that the wells are on reserved 
lands of the Government: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Association of Western 
State Engineers, That the Congress be urged 
to pass legislation to the effect that within 
the States lying west of the 98th meridian, 
and subject to existing rights under State 
laws, all navigable and nonnavigable waters 
together with underground water be reserved 
for appropriation and use by the public 
pursuant to State law; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Federal agencies and 
committees, licensees, and employees of the 
Federal Government, in the use of water for 
any purpose in connection with Federal pro- 
grams, projects, activities, licenses, or per- 
mits, shall, as a condition precedent to the 
use of any such waters, acquire rights to the 
use thereof in conformity with State laws 
and procedures relating to the control, ap- 
propriation, use or distribution of such 
water; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary be instructed 
to send a copy of this resolution to all Mem- 
bers of Congress and the heads of appro- 
priate Federal agencies. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. MURRAY (for himself, Mr. 
GOLDWATER, Mr. LANGER, and Mr. 
MALONE) : 

S. 3496. A bill to encourage the discovery, 
development, and production of antimony in 
the United States, its Territories, and posses- 
sions, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MURRAY (for himself, Mr. 
MALONE, and Mr. GOLDWATER) : 

S. 3497. A bill to encourage the discovery, 
development, and production of mercury in 
the United States, its Territories, and posses- 
sions, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. POTTER: 

S. 3498. A bill to extend the authority of 
the American Battle Monuments Commis- 
sion to all areas in which the Armed Forces 
of the United States have conducted opera- 
tions since April 6, 1917, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. GOLDWATER (for himself, Mr. 
Murray, Mr. HAYDEN, and Mr. Ma- 
LONE) : 

S. 3499. A bill to encourage the discovery, 
development, and production of nonferrous 
chrysotile asbestos in the United States, its 
Territories, and possessions, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. GotpwaTer when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LEHMAN: 

S. 3500. A bill to reduce postage rates on 
parcels containing only food, clothing, medi- 
cines, or drugs sent abroad by mail for relief 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mrs. SMITH of Maine: 

S. 3501. A bill for the relief of Alas Ellis 
Auger and Violet Webster Auger; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, 
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S. 3502. A bill for the relief of Emma Dube 
O'Mara; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr, CAPEHART (for himself, Mr. 
BEALL, Mr. BENDER, Mr. BRICKER, Mr. 
BUTLER, Mr. CARLSON, Mr. Case of 
South Dakota, Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr. 
DworsHak, Mr. FLANDERS, Mr, 
Hruska, Mr. Ives, Mr. JENNER, Mr. 
Martin of Pennsylvania, Mr. MUNDT, 
Mr. PAYNE, Mr. POTTER, Mr. SCHOEP- 
PEL, Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, Mr. 
WELKER, Mr. Younc, Mr. Case of 
New Jersey, Mr. BUSH, Mr. HICKEN~- 
LOOPER, Mr. MARTIN of Iowa, Mr. Ban- 
RETT, Mr. THYE, Mr. PURTELL, Mr. 
Corton, Mr. ALLoTr, Mrs. SMITH of 
Maine, Mr. BRIDGES, Mr. KucHEL, and 

Mr. MCCARTHY) : 

S. 3503. A bill to provide for a scientific 
study and research program for the purpose 
of developing increased and additional in- 
dustrial uses of agricultural products so as 
to reduce surpluses of such products and to 
increase the income of farmers, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CAPEHART when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MORSE (for himself, Mr. NEU- 
BERGER, Mr. Murray, Mr. GOLDWATER, 
and Mr. MALONE): 

S. 3504. A bill to encourage the discovery, 
development, and production of chromite in 
the United States, its Territories, and posses- 
sions, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Morse when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 


PRINTING OF INDEX TO REPORTS 
OF COMMISSION ON INTERGOV- 
ERNMENTAL RELATIONS AS A 
SENATE DOCUMENT 


Mr. McCLELLAN submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution (S. Res. 234), which 
was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration: 

Resolved, That there be printed as a Sen- 
ate document the Index to the Reports of 
the Commission on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations including the Commission’s Report 
and Various Committee Reports and Sup- 
porting Documents, and that 3,000 addi- 
tional copies be printed for the use of the 
Committee on Government Operations. 


PRODUCTION OF NONFERROUS 
CHRYSOTILE ASBESTOS 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, in 
the high mountains of the central part 
of Arizona are to be found some of the 
richest and most abundant deposits of 
asbestos in the world. At the present 
time there are 8 substantial producers 
of this mineral in my State, and there 
are 7 mills handling this ore. The peo- 
ple who are engaged in this work have 
been doing a patriotic duty of making 
available for the stockpile this valued 
and scarce mineral. They have not 
only aided the defense efforts of this 
country, but they have at the same time 
provided employment for a number of 
our oldest citizens—the Apache Indians. 
The asbestos industry employs 125 of 
these people, who, in turn, provide a 
living for their families, which would 
total some 1,000 Apaches. The rentals 
paid to the tribal council provide that 
tribe with 25 percent of their income. 
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Mr. President, the discontinuance of 
the asbestos program would be disas- 
trous to these people, and would, at the 
same time, work a distinct hardship on 
the stockpile program of this country. 

For this reason, on behalf of myself, 
my colleague, the senior Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. Hayven], the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray], and the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. MALONE], I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to encourage the discovery, develop- 
ment, and production of nonferrous 
chrysotile asbestos in the United States, 
its Territories, and possessions, and for 
other purposes. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill may be printed in the 
Recorp at this point, as a part of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3499) to encourage the 
discovery, development, and production 
of nonferrous chrysotile asbestos in the 
United States, its Territories, and pos- 
sessions, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. GOLDWATER (for himself, 
Mr. Murray, Mr. Haypen, and Mr. Ma- 
LONE), was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Domestic Nonferrous Chryso- 
tile Asbestos Program Extension Act of 
1956.” 

Sec. 2. It is hereby recognized that the 
continued dependence on overseas sources 
of supply for nonferrous chrysotile asbestos 
during periods of threatening world conflict 
or of political instability within those na- 
tions controlling the sources of supply of 
such material gravely endangers the present 
and future economy and security of the 
United States. It is therefore declared to 
be the policy of the Congress that each de- 
partment and agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment charged with responsibilities concern- 
ing the discovery, development, production, 
and acquisition of nonferrous chysotile as- 
bestos shall undertake to decrease further 
and to eliminate where possible the depend- 
ency of the United States on overseas sources 
of supply of such material. 

Sec. 3. (a) In carrying out the declaration 
of policy set forth in section 2 of this act— 

(1) the termination date of all purchase 
programs designed to stimulate the domestic 
production of nonferrous chrysotile asbestos 
and established by regulations issued pur- 
suant to the Defense Production Act of 1950, 
as amended, and/or the Critical Materials 
Stockpiling Act of 1946, and amendments 
thereto (hereinafter in this section referred 
to as “purchase programs”), shall be extend- 
ed to the close of June 30, 1961, or when de- 
liveries under this total in the ag- 
gregate 5,000 short tons of Crude No. 1 and/or 
Crude No. 2, whichever event first occurs: 
And provided further, That 

(2) Crude No. 3 nonferrous chrysotile as- 
bestos, as defined under existing General 
Services Administration regulations and 
specifications, shall be purchased only when 
offered with Crude No. 1 or Crude No. 2, or 
both, at a ratio of not in excess of 1 to 1; and 

(3) nothing contained in paragraphs (1) 
and (2) above shall be construed to limit or 
restrict the officer or agency of the United 
States administering the nonferrous chryso- 
tile asbestos purchase p from extend- 
ing the termination dates provided for by 
paragraph (1) of subsection (a) or from 
changing specifications or price schedules 
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now existing and/or amended by paragraph 
(2) of subsection (a) above except no such 

change shall be on terms less favorable to the 

producer than those specifications and price 

i os which were in effect on January 
, 1956. 

Sec. 4. In order that those persons who 
produce or plan to produce under purchase 
programs established pursuant to this act 
may be in position to plan their investment 
and production with due regard to require- 
ments, the officer or agency of the United 
States administering the purchase programs 
for domestic nonferrous chrysotile asbestos 
shall publish at the end of each calendar 
quarter the amount of nonferrous chrysotile 
asbestos purchased during that quarter and 
the cumulative total amount of such pur- 
chases. 


DISCOVERY, DEVELOPMENT, AND 
PRODUCTION OF CHROMITE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, my colleague, the junior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER], 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Mur- 
RAY], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
GOLDWATER], and the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. Matone], I introduce, for ap- 
propriate reference, a bill which would 
extend from the 30th of June, 1957, to the 
30th of June, 1961, the existing program 
for stockpiling chromite. 

I wish to call attention to the fact that 
chromite, an absolute necessity as a steel 
hardener in time of war, is among the 
most critical of all minerals, as 95 per- 
cent of all chromite used in the United 
States must be imported. Our-principal 
sources of supply are the Union of South 
Africa, Turkey, and Rhodesia, and these 
areas stretch many miles across the sea- 
lanes from our shores. 

The record shows that during World 
War II the loss of ships carrying chro- 
mite ran as high as 85 percent during 
some months. No calculation is availa- 
ble, and probably one has never been 
made, of the final cost per ton of chro- 
mite ore actually delivered to our ports 
during those hazardous days. 

I submit, Mr. President, that every ef- 
fort should be made to stockpile as large 
quantities of chromite as is consonant 
with good business practice, and this bill 
I am introducing, if enacted into law 
will serve as a base for planned produc- 
tion of additional domestic chrome ore. 

Current domestic production of 
chrome is found in Montana, northern 
California, Washington and the State of 
Oregon. The Grants Pass, Oreg., pur- 
chase depot for chromite constitutes an 
important link in our national defense 
chain. None of our domestic chromite 
mines are large, but several of them, par- 
ticularly those in my State, have great 
potentials, if the operators are given an 
opportunity to make their plans for the 
future with a knowledge that their prod- 
uct will enjoy a stable price. 

The needs of the national economy 
and the needs of national defense are 
two compelling reasons why this meas- 
ure, dealing with increased domestic 
production of chromite, should be en- 
acted into law. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3504) to encourage the 
discovery, development, and production 
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of chromite in the United States, its 
Territories, and possessions, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr, 
Morse (for himself, Mr. NEUBERGER, Mr, 
Morray, Mr. GOLDWATER, and Mr. 
MALONE), was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


AMENDMENT TO SOCIAL SECURITY 
ACT—AMENDMENT 


Mr. BEALL submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (H. R. 7225) to amend title II of 
the Social Security Act to provide dis- 
ability insurance benefits for certain dis- 
abled individuals who have attained age 
50, to reduce to age 62 the age on the 
basis of which benefits are payable to 
certain women, to provide for continua- 
tion of child’s insurance benefits for 
children who are disabled before attain- 
ing age 18, to extend coverage, and for 
other purposes, which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance, and ordered 
to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF CONSTITUTION RE- 
LATING TO ELECTION OF PRESI- 
DENT AND VICE PRESIDENT— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. LEHMAN submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. DANIEL] (for himself 
and other Senators), to the joint resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 31) proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States providing for the election of Presi- 
dent and Vice President, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


AMENDMENT OF CONSTITUTION RE- 
LATING TO ELECTION OF PRESI- 
DENT AND VICE PRESIDENT—AD- 
DITIONAL COSPONSOR OF AMEND- 
MENT 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, on yes- 
terday I submitted an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute for the pending 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 31) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States providing for the election 
of President and Vice President. I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
senior Senator from Maine [Mrs. SMITH] 
be added as a cosponsor of the amend- 
ment. Let me state that I shall be glad 
to have other Senators join in sponsoring 
the amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
- ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 

On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

By Mr. LEHMAN: 

Address entitled “A Housing Program for 
Today and Tomorrow,” delivered by him at 
the Legislative Conference of Building and 
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Construction Trade Unions (AFL-CIO) at 
Washington, D. C., on March 5, 1956. 
By Mr. BENDER: 
Address entitled “A Nation of ‘Haves’,” de- 
livered by Secretary of the Treasury George 
M. Humphrey at San Francisco, Calif. 


AMERICAN PROSPERITY POISED 
FOR NEW JUMP FORWARD 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. President, Ameri- 
can prosperity, now at all-time high 
levels, will move forward in the next 
decade to still greater achievements for 
the Nation’s workers, business and pro- 
fessional people, with a corresponding 
boost for our farming population. 

Today we are standing on the thresh- 
old of a new economie era. There have 
been many times in history when a 
gigantic change in the whole structure 
of human society took place. This will 
be one of these dramatic times. Just as 
the industrial revolution ushered in the 
age of machinery, just as the develop- 
ment of iron and steel brought a still 
more drastic change, so, too, the launch- 
ing of the atomic age will alter our pres- 
ent living standards. 

This change will be all the more re- 
markable in America because it follows 
so rapidly upon the heels of a defeatist 
outlook engendered and encouraged by 
those who ran our country only 20 years 
ago. They told us that America was 
built up, that our entire industrial plant 
was completed, that we had no new fron- 
tiers to explore, that there were no new 
horizons to reach. 

Today, we know how wrong these 
prophets of stagnation were. We have 
emerged from the despair, the confusion, 
and the days of little faith, to establish 
new milestones in the American story. 
Our record is not one of gain for the few 
at the expense of the many. It is a rec- 
ord of widespread prosperity. 

In the 3 years since President Eisen- 
hower came into office, we have made 
incredible strides forward. 

The American worker is better off in 
every way today than at any other time 
in history. His wages are at record 
levels; his purchasing power is at an 
all-time high; the income-insurance 
measures that guard him against depri- 
vation caused by illness, accident and 
involuntary unemployment are stronger 
thanever. This administration is vitally 
interested in promoting the welfare of 
all workers, whether they are organized 
or unorganized, whether they work on 
the farm or in the factory, whether they 
live in the country or the city. In 1955, 
under President Eisenhower, civilian 
jobs topped by nearly 4 million the 
greatest number of jobs ever reached in 
any peacetime Democratic administra- 
tion year, and by nearly 2 million the 
highest employment ever provided in 
any wartime Democratie administration 
year. 

The 1955 Republican peacetime aver- 
age of 63.2 million is 3.8 million above 
the highest Democratie peacetime high 
of 59.4 million, in 1948; and 1.9 million 
more than the highest Democratic war- 
time high of 61.3 million in 1952. 

The all-time monthly record of 65.5 
million civilians employed in August 
1955, surpassed by 3.9 million jobs the 
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highest Democratie peacetime monthly 
record of 61.6 million in July 1948. 
After that month, employment slumped 
consistently until the Korean war 
pushed it up again in 1950. But even 
the Democrats’ peak wartime month of 
62.6 million in August 1951, came 2.9 
million jobs below the Republican peace- 
time record of 65.5 million in August 
1955. Nineteen fifty-five employment 
records were achieved, moreover, with- 
out padding the Government payrolls. 
Instead, by 1955, civilian Federal jobs 
had been reduced an average of 225,000 
from 1952. 

In addition, the military services were 
reduced by over half a million—546,000. 
The net result was not only a savings of 
billions of dollars for the taxpayers, but 
less disruption to the lives of hundreds 
of thousands of young Americans who 
otherwise would have been called into 
uniform. 

Strike losses, in man-days-idle, were 
down 54 percent in 1955, as compared 
with 1952. Thus, the innocent victims 
of labor-strife workers, their families, 
and consumers, as well, were saved un- 
told billions of dollars in wages and eon- 
sumer goods last year. Both hourly and 
weekly earnings of the average worker 
in peacetime 1955 were more than 1214 
percent higher than in the best Demo- 
cratic wartime year of 1952. More im- 
portant, his average weekly take-home 
pay after taxes and social security was 
up from 11 to 13% percent, depending 
on the size of his family, for the identical 
number of average hours worked each 
week—40,7. 

By conquering the inflation which year 
after year had robbed workers of any 
real pay gains under the Democrats, the 
Republicans have given record purchas- 
ing power to every American worker. 
Compared to a 12-percent loss in pur- 
chasing power during the last 3 years of 
Democratic policies, Republican leader- 
ship in 3 years has held the value of 
the dollar to within 1 percent of its 1952 
purchasing power. 

Unemployment in Republican peace- 
time 1955 was substantially lower than 
in the last peacetime year under the 
Democrats—2.7 million in 1955, com- 
pared to 3.4 million in 1949. And never 
in any individual month in the 3 Re- 
publican years since January 1953, when 
the transition to peace was being 
achieved, did unemployment rise to any- 
where near the 4.7 million it reached 
in February 1950, just before the Korean 
war solved the unemployment problem 
for the Truman administration. 

In relative terms, Republican peace- 
time unemployment in 1955 averaged 4 
percent of the total civilian labor force. 
This compared with 5% percent in the 
last full peacetime Democratie year of 
1949, and with over 7½ percent in the 
Democratic month of February, 1950, 
immediately prior to the Korean war. 

In addition, due mainly to adminis- 
tration urging of State action in the past 
2 years, average weekly unemployment 
benefit checks are now the largest in 
history, and also the longest in duration. 
In 1955 they averaged about $2.30 a 
week higher than in 1952, for payments 
which averaged 1 week longer. Cover- 
age also now includes Federal em- 
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ployees, as of 1955; and small business 
firms employing 4 to 8 workers, as of 
1956. 

Here is the legislative record: 

Social security has been extended to 
10 million additional workers, and the 
benefits have been liberalized. 

Unemployment insurance has been 
extended by Federal law to 4 million 
additional workers, bringing the total 
covered to 41 million. Following urging 
by President Eisenhower and Labor Sec- 
retary Mitchell, maximum weekly bene- 
fits have been increased in 32 States. 
Seventy percent of all covered workers 
now live in States that have a maximum 
of $30 or more. 

Workmen’s compensation laws were 
improved in 42 States and 3 Territories. 
Six States raised their maximum weekly 
benefit to $40 or more, bringing the total 
of States and Territories with such a 
maximum to 18. The Labor Depart- 
ment backed this legislative action, and 
has prepared a model law, now in the 
hands of over 2,000 interested parties, in 
an attempt to improve further this vital 
legislative area. 

The minimum wage was raised to $1, 
directly affecting the pay envelopes of 
over 2 million workers, and indirectly 
affecting millions more by raising the 
general wage level. 

The vocational-rehabilitation program 
has been liberalized and expanded to 
benefit additional hundreds of thou- 
sands of handicapped workers. 

The military and Federal civilan 
workers received pay raises. 

Railroad retirement benefits were in- 
creased, and tax provisions were changed 
to aid retired people. 

Additional programs to aid workers 
are under consideration. In the case of 
our older worker, in view of the fact 
that longevity is extending rapidly, that 
new industries are coming into being 
under the impulse of increasing tech- 
nology, and that some workers who have 
spent many years in an occupation are 
faced with readjustment and relocation, 
the Department of Labor has requested 
and received from Congress an appro- 
priation to develop a program for the 
older worker. The objective of the pro- 
gram is to find means of breaking down 
the prejudicial age barriers that exist in 
some industries, and to restore justified 
confidence in men of experience and 
skill. One of the vital programs under- 
taken by the Department of Labor is 
that of increasing and maintaining the 
skills of the work force. 

Advances such as the elimimation of 
discrimination and segregation in execu- 
tive branch operations and in the Armed 
Forces have taken place, along with 
parallel progress in the elimination of 
discrimination in employment and ad- 
vancement and in the extension of equal 
job opportunity as a policy in American 
business. For the first time, Govern- 
ment contracts contain a standard non- 
discrimination clause, with adequate 
machinery and trained personnel to 
enforce it. 

Under the direction of President 
Eisenhower’s Committee on Government 
Contracts, an organized program to meet 
the discrimination problem has been de- 
veloped, resulting in improved conditions 
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for minority groups’ workers in such in- 
dustries as oil, aircraft, atomic energy, 
and meat packing. 

In the first 11 months of 1955, the 
latest months for which figures are avail- 
able, an estimated 243,750 handicapped 
workers were placed in employment in 
the United States by the United States 
Employment Service and cooperating 
State public employment offices. Of this 
figure, 108,993 were veterans. Forty- 
eight Governors’ Committees and more 
than 700 community committees coop- 
erated with President Eisenhower’s Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped in encouraging employers 
to provide job opportunity for the phys- 
ically impaired. Seven regional meetings 
of the President’s Committee were also 
held during the year, to expedite the 
hire-the-handicapped program. 

Labor standards laws have been more 
vigorously enforced by this administra- 
tion than ever before. In the area of 
wage standards on Government con- 
struction work in the 3-year period from 
1950 through 1952, the Department of 
Labor undertook 476 enforcement ac- 
tions. Year by year since this admin- 
istration took office there has been a 
progressively accelerated enforcement 
program. Starting in 1953, there were 
250 cases; in 1954, 346 cases; and by 1955, 
547 cases. The total number of con- 
tractors made ineligible to receive Gov- 
ernment contracts for violation of labor 
standards laws in previous administra- 
tions since 1935 was 4; in this admin- 
istration, 40. 

During the period from 1953 to 1955, 
the Department of Labor instituted 278 
cases for the benefit of workingmen 
under the Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
Workers’ Compensation Act, as com- 
pared with 148 cases during the period 
from 1950-52. As a result of Depart- 
ment of Labor investigations during the 
fiscal year 1955, more than $6,165,000 
in back wages owed under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act was paid to 81,330 em- 
ployees by 15,310 firms. 

Mr. President, the working men and 
women were never better off. I believe 
they are going to keep on being better 
off by voting Republican. The profes- 
sional and business people are going to 
join them. Our farming communities, 
in the light of our rapidly increasing 
population, will share in this overall 
prosperity. 

Mr. President, this is a great day. An 
even greater day is coming—and it is 
coming soon. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY THE 
MAYOR AND CITY COMMISSION- 
ERS OF CUMBERLAND, MD. 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, it is my 
pleasure today to have in the Senate gal- 
lery the mayor and the city commission- 
ers of my home community of Cumber- 
land, Md. The party consists of R. W. 
Eves, mayor; William Keegan, police 
commissioner; William Buckholtz, street 
commissioner; William Edwards, water 
commissioner; Thomas B. Finnen, city 
attorney; William Gibson, city auditor; 
C. R. Nuzum, city engineer. These 
gentlemen are escorted by my aide, 
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“Sparky” Jenkins. I will ask the mem- 
bers of the party to rise, so they may 
be greeted by the Members of the Senate. 
[Applause.] 


THE VOTERS’ APPROVAL OF PRESI- 
DENT EISENHOWER’S ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. President, the 
Minnesota vote shows what it cost Gov- 
ernor Stevenson to associate himself 
with Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY and 
Gov. Orville Freeman. Stevenson 
changed his farm position to comply 
with Senator HUMPHREY on the promise 
of support in Minnesota. The voters 
repudiated the Humphrey-Freeman 
leadership, and Governor Stevenson has 
suffered a disastrous blow. 

Stevenson tried to alibi his defeat in 
New Hampshire last week, just as he is 
trying to alibi his defeat in Minnesota. 
If he keeps this up, we are going to call 
him “Alibi Adlai.” 

The fact is that the voters have just 
grown tired of Mr. Stevenson's smart 
aleck approach to national and inter- 
national issues. 

It was very gratifying to see the sub- 
stantial vote for President Eisenhower in 
Minnesota yesterday. In the primary in 
1952, he received 108,692 write-in votes; 
and President Eisenhower's huge vote 
yesterday, even though there was no 
contest on the Republican side, indicates 
the voters’ approval of the President’s 
administration. 


REASON FOR SUPPORT OF THE 
PRESIDENT’S FOREIGN-AID RE- 
QUEST 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there already appears to be con- 
siderable discussion over certain aspects 
of the President’s recent foreign-aid 
request. 

Many persons have sincerely opposed 
these requests in the past. 

Others have supported the President 
in this security program, but are con- 
cerned especially over the relatively new 
request for authority to make certain 
commitments of a longer-term nature in 
assisting other nations to develop several 
important projects. 

The question is raised, Why should 
we give the President this new author- 
ity?” 

Yesterday, while testifying before the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
Acting Secretary of State Herbert Hoov- 
er, Jr., gave this answer: 

It is contemplated that this kind of as- 
sistance will be furnished in special cases 
where the recipient country cannot carry 
out a major project with its own resources, 
I have in mind such projects as river de- 
velopment, improvement of ports, highways, 
railroads, or other means of communica- 
tion and important large industrial proj- 
eets. Works of this kind generally require 
a number of years for completion. Where 
we provide aid for these purposes it is essen- 
tial that the recipient country be given rea- 
sonable assurance that our aid may be con- 
tinued for the period of time necessary for 
completion of the projects and so long as 


the purposes of the free world are served 


thereby. Only with assurances of this type 
of support will these countries be able to 
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develop additional financing from other 
sources. 


Mr. President, the statement I have 
read explains briefly but clearly why this 
request for additional authority has been 
made. I am confident that as the com- 
mittees of Congress take up the mutual- 
security program, more detailed answers 
to this important question will be given. 

I am most hopeful that those who have 
doubts will be given satisfactory explana- 
tions, and will be able to join in sup- 
porting this new and vitally necessary 
segment of our mutual-security pro- 


gram. 

As Mr. Hoover said yesterday: 

We do need to make our own program * * * 
as effective an instrument for aiding the 
cause of independence and freedom as is 


possible. 


RUSSIA’S GREAT STRIDES IN 
SCIENTIFIC DEVELOPMENT 


Mr.SYMINGTON. Mr. President, evi- 
dence and indication of Soviet Russia's 
great strides in scientific development 
continue. This is particularly true as re- 
gards the field of military strength. 

It was significant to note that, in Mr. 
Khrushchev’s speech before the 20th 
Congress of the Communist Party on 
February 15, he quoted figures showing 
an amazing increase in their production 
of watch movements. 

According to an article from the Feb- 
ruary 29 issue of the Elgin (IIl.) Daily 
Courier-News, only a small percentage of 
the 19.7 million watch movements pro- 
duced by the Soviets in 1955 went to the 
consumer’s market. It is a reasonable 
conclusion that the vast majority of 
these precision goods were funneled into 
their military machine. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this article inserted at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Russia PUSHES ITS PRECISION INDUSTRIES 

(By Frank Kuest) 

WAsHINGTON.—Communist boss Nikita 
Khrushchey has jolted United States de- 
fense planners with what no doubt to them 
is a horrible horologic nightmare—Russia 
is losing no time in developing her precision 
watch industry. 

Analysis of Khrushchev's stemwinding, 7- 
hour speech given before the 20th Congress 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
February 15 in Moscow, turned up interest- 
ing, if not alarming, evidence that Russia is 
pursuing precision industries to the hilt. 

Commerce Department experts, after a 
thorough sentence-by-sentence examination 
of the speech are convinced Khrushchev was 
not engaging in an oratorical endurance con- 
test, nor was he charmed by the sound of his 
own voice, especially as regards the Russian 
horologic industry. 

UNITS OF PRODUCTION 

The American experts were particularly 
struck by Khrushchev's reference to units of 
production rather than the usual percentage 
gains in output. 

Time was when the Russians, in dealing 
with production statistics, would give mere 
percentage gains, never providing unit fig- 
ures. 

For example, if Russia produced 1 watch 
in 1950 and 2 in 1955, the Kremlin bureau- 
crats would boast of a 100 percent gain in 
the production of timepieces. 
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But Khrushchey dealt in unit figures in 
his speech, noting that Russian production 
of watch movements and clocks jumped from 
7.6 million units in 1950 to 19.7 million in 
1955. 

He said the target for 1960 is 33.6 million 
units. 


UNITED STATES EXPERTS IMPRESSED 


These figures impressed the American ex- 
perts that Khrushchey might have known 
what he was talking about and are bound to 
shock those planners who want to deem- 
phasize the domestic watch industry in favor 
of Swiss imports. 

There was no way of distinguishing be- 
tween watch movements and clocks in the 
Khrushchev statement, but, nevertheless, the 
inclusion of precision movements must be 
considered extremely significant, especially 
when the Russian production claims are con- 
trasted with the production figures of the 
four remaining watch manufacturers in the 
United States. 

In 1947, according to the Census Bureau, 
the 4 United States companies—Elgin, Ham- 
ilton, Bulova, and Waltham—produced a 
total of 2.3 million jeweled-watch move- 
ments, 5 million such movements were im- 
ported from Switzerland. 

In 1954, these four companies turned oyt 
1,716,000 jeweled movements, while imports 
that year skyrocketed to 7,390,000. 


WHAT ABOUT RUSSIA? 


What happened in Russia in 1954 with re- 
spect to watches? Khrushchev claimed that 
the Soviet horologic industry turned out 16.8 
million timepieces, of which 5.6 million were 
made available to the consuming public. 

What happened to the balance? The best 
guess that the experts can come up with, and 
it seems to be a good one, is that the re- 
mainder was in the form of intricate timing 
devices for military weapons, 

There is little doubt, according to Ameri- 
can experts, that Russia’s rapid advance 
in developing precision watch skills is dic- 
tated by the needs of intricate, complicated 
mechanisms required for setting off the dia- 
bolical devices that go with modern war. 

One American expert predicted that if Rus- 
sia achieves a production of 33.6 million pre- 
cision movements by 1960, a very small per- 
centage of that output will find its way into 
consumer channels in the Soviet Union, 


IMPORTANT, IF TRUE 


And it was only 2 years ago that watch 
importers and some officials in the Defense 
Department and several Members of Con- 
gress were arguing that the domestic preci- 
sion-watch industry was not vital to the 
national defense, 

If there is an element of truth in Khru- 
shchev's figures, Russia has achieved a re- 
markable precision industry in a relatively 
short time, because it can be recalled that 
when the joint occupation of Berlin began 
after Germany surrendered, Red soldiers were 
trampling each other in their rush to buy 
wrist watches from American GI's, 

Watches were not available to the Russian 
soldiers and with worthless—to them—Allied 
military marks printed on United States 
plates they would offer a GI as much as $1,500 
for a cheap wrist watch. The GI, of course, 
could convert the marks into postal money 
orders. 

And now Russia is time conscious, accord- 
ing to Khrushchev, 


GREETINGS TO PAKISTAN NA- 
TIONAL ASSEMBLY AND PEOPLE 
OF PAKISTAN 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of House Concur- 
rent resolution coming from the House 
to Pakistan. I have discussed this sub- 
ject with the distinguished minority 
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leader and with the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. The concurrent resolution has 
already passed the House. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair lays before the Senate a concur- 
rent resolution coming from the House 
of Representatives, which will be read. 

The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 223) to extend greetings to Paki- 
stan, was read as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
of the United States extend its most cordial 
greetings and warmest congratulations to 
the new Pakistan National Assembly and to 
the people of Pakistan on the occasion of 
Pakistan's establishment as a Republic, and 
reaffirm the friendship of the United States 
for the people of Pakistan, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the concurrent resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to join my good friend, the distin- 
guished majority leader, in urging the 
passage of this concurrent resolution, 

The people of the United States and 
the people of Pakistan have established 
friendly ties, and they have jointly col- 
laborated in collective defense efforts to 
preserve the peace in southeast Asia and 
in the Middle East. 

It is well to note that Pakistan became 
a sovereign nation when the British 
withdrew from India in 1947, but it was 
not until February of this year that 
Pakistan adopted its constitution. This 
constitution goes into effect next Friday. 
It is indeed fittting that on this occasion 
the United States Congress should ex- 
tend best wishes and felicitations to this 
new republic, and, through it, to its 
unicameral legislative body and its 
people, 

It is a pleasure to be a participant 
upon an occasion of this sort. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am happy to join the majority 
leader and the Senator from Montana 
in supporting the concurrent resolution 
which comes from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and which provides that the 
Congress of the United States extend its 
most cordial greetings and warmest con- 
gratulations to the new Pakistan Na- 
tional Assembly and to the people of 
Pakistan on the occasion of Pakistan’s 
establishment as a republic, and reaffirm 
the friendship of the United States for 
the people of Pakistan.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the concurrent 
resolution. 

The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 223) was agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 


REPUDIATION OF STALIN BY SUR- 
VIVING COMMUNIST HIERARCHY 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
not to exceed 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and the Senator from California is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 
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Mr. ENOWLAND. Mr. President, the 
recent repudiation of Stalin by the pres- 
ent surviving Communist hierarchy is 
interesting. 

These men were the partners in erime 
of Stalin in the mass murders, slave labor 
camps, and destruction of sovereign na- 
tions. They were accomplices in the 
crimes. They shared the loot. 

Now they want to cast off the evil 
acts, but not the benefits derived. They 
want to get a cloak of respectability be- 
fore going to London and calling on the 
Queen. 

I would be more impressed if the 
Kremlin would free the millions in the 
slave labor camps of Siberia; if they 
would agree to restore independence to 
Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia; if they 
would agree to free elections in Eastern 
Germany and would free their hold on 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, and Albania. 

It is my belief that the Voice of Amer- 
ica, Radio Free Europe, and other agen- 
cies should challenge the Kremlin’s 
rulers to perform deeds repudiating acts 
of Stalin, rather than use mere words 
of repudiation. The dead cannot be 
brought back to life, but the enslaved 
can be freed. The sovereignties of cap- 
tive nations can be restored. This would 
be the acid test as to whether there has 
been a basic change in Soviet policy. 


MILWAUKEE ATTACK AGAINST 
PORNOGRAPHY 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to read in the Friday, March 16, 
Milwaukee newspapers that the Metro- 
politan Commission on Crime Preven- 
tion had begun a much needed commu- 
nity. drive against the distribution of 
lewd, lascivious, and filthy books, car- 
toons, and magazines. 

The commission instructed its secre- 
tary, Charles Komass, to write to more 
than 100 organizations in the Milwaukee 
area urging the formation of commit- 
tees to attack the problem. These com- 
mittees, the commission said, should 
carry out educational programs to arouse 
parental action to combat this ever 
increasing blight on the youth of our 
community. 

As a member of the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Juvenile Delinquency, I per- 
sonally have been deeply interested in 
continuing to do everything I can 
against the pornographic menace to the 
morals of the Nation’s youngsters. 

At hearings in New York, our sub- 
committee turned the spotlight on por- 
nography in that area. We demon- 
strated that, as it spreads its greedy 
tentacles across the Nation, pornog- 
raphy is a vicious third of a billion dol- 
lar industry. 

Nothing short of intense local commu- 
nity action can suffice to meet this prob- 
lem head-on. 

The Federal Government can, of 
course, continue to do its part to spot- 
light the danger. The post office can 
take legal action wherever appropriate, 
and the United States attorneys’ offices 
can vigorously and expeditiously prose- 
cute cases. But there is no substitute for 
effective local enforcement and effective 
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local parent-teacher church voluntary 
action. = 

That is why I have been in contact 
with both religious and lay leaders in 
my State and elsewhere. Fortunately, 
Wisconsin has only a relatively mild 
problem as compared with other States, 
but a number of diocesan groups, for ex- 
ample, have brought to my attention 
some extremely disturbing instances 
which they encountered. 

A great many communities in Wis- 
consin have now begun organized action 
to cleanse the newsstands and other 
points of distribution of this magazine 
and other filth. 

It is always the follow-through on 
such efforts which counts, not merely an 
announcement of a new campaign to 
crack down on the filth peddlers. 

Thus, a New York World-Telegram 
reporter found that, although 100 filthy- 
book peddlers have been arrested 
since 1953—as but one part of the filth 
racket—only 2 of the 100 have actually 
been convicted in court. 

Every sort of delaying tactic and legal 
loophole is used to prevent effective 
punishment within Federal, State, and 
local courts. Of course, due process 
must and will be observed, but I am co- 
sponsor of legislation to help make sure 
that the law shall be a help, not an un- 
necessary hindrance to prosecution. 

I trust, therefore, that our juvenile de- 
linquency subcommittee will be support- 
ed in its further efforts to carry on this 
fight as well as its other endeavors to 
28 the Nation’s millions of young- 
The granting of extension funds on 
Monday to our subcommittee was a wel- 
come bit of news to all those interested 
in our country’s children. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 

Mr JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, its reading 
clerk, announced that the House had 
passed, without amendment, the follow- 
ing bills of the Senate: 

S. 1271. An act to authorize the appoint- 
ment in a civilian position in the Depart- 
ment of Justice of Brig. Gen. Edwin B. How- 
ard, United States Army, retired, and for 
other purposes; and 

S. 1272. An act to authorize the appoint- 
ment in a civilian position in the Depart- 
ment of Justice of Maj. Gen. Frank H. Par- 
tridge, United States Army, retired, and for 
other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
House did not agree to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
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(H. R. 8320) to amend the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 and the Agricultural Act of 
1954 with respect to the special school 
milk program and the brucellosis eradi- 
cation program for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1956, and that the House 
receded from its disagreement to the 
amendments of the Senate to said bill, 
and concurred therein. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed a bill (H. R. 10004) 
making supplemental appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, and 
for other purposes, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker pro tempore had affixed his sig- 
nature to the following enrolled bills, 
and they were signed by the President 
pro tempore: 

H. R. 2347. An act for the relief of Hein- 
rich Wolfgang; 

H. R. 3963. An act for the relief of Ashot 
Mnatzakanian and Ophelia Mnatzakanian; 

H. R. 5876. An act to amend the copy- 
Tight law to permit, in certain classes of 
works, the deposit of photographs or other 
identifying reproductions in lieu of copies 
of published works; 

H. R. 6022. An act to provide for the re- 
location of the Trenton Massacre Canyon 
Monument presently located near Trenton, 
Nebr.; and 

H.R. 6904. An act to provide for the es- 
tablishment of the Booker T. Washington 
National Monument. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 10004) making supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1956, and for other pur- 
poses, was read twice by its title, and re- 
— — to the Committee on Appropria- 

ons. 


SCHOOL MILK AND BRUCELLOSIS 
PROGRAMS 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, the House 
of Representatives, by a vote of 215 to 
195, has rejected the conference report 
on the school milk and brucellosis bill, 
and has agreed to accept the 2-year ex- 
tension of both those programs. I am 
sure Senators will be very much gratified 
at the action of the House. 


ELECTION OF PRESIDENT AND VICE 
PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business, which is Senate Joint 
Resolution 31. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 31) 
proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States providing 
for the election of President and Vice 
President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute offered 
by the Senator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL] 
on behalf of himself and other Senators. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, as I 
told the Senate yesterday, Senate Joint 
Resolution 31 and the various substitute 
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amendments proposed thereto constitute 
some of the most far-reaching but little 
known potential dangers to our constitu- 
tional system. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will my colleague yield for a question? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. I appreciate my 
colleague’s yielding to me, because I 
have a committee meeting this after- 
noon which I must attend. I know the 
Senator has made a very complete study 
of the problem covered by the resolution, 
judging from the remarks he made yes- 
terday, and I should like to ask him 
three questions. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Certainly. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. My first ques- 
tion is this. This resolution is in alter- 
native form. Is it not the Senator’s 
opinion that whichever party may be in 
power in a State like Massachusetts will 
adopt the method most advantageous to 
the party? 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is natural; yes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Is it not true 
that in our State of Massachusetts the 
State congressional districts can be very 
properly and easily changed in various 
ways which would mean quite a different 
result? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I think that the Sen- 
ator is aware of the situation in Massa- 
chusetts because of the way the congres- 
sional districts there have been gerry- 
mandered. In 1932, 1936, 1944, and 1948 
the Republicans carried the State by a 
reasonably large majority. In those 
years there were fewer Democrats than 
Republicans, The districts are gerry- 
mandered in favor of the rural areas as 
against the urban areas. 

My opinion is that most State legisla- 
tures would adopt the Mundt-Coudert 
system for reorganizing the congres- 
sional districts, and it would be possible 
to affect vitally the result of a presiden- 
tial election. In the one-party States in 
the South the districts would be drawn 
so that we would still have the result 
we are now getting. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. My third ques- 
tion is this: If the other alternative 
should be adopted on a statewide basis, 
how would it affect the electoral vote in 
Massachusetts? I may say, parentheti- 
cally, that I voted for the other alterna- 
tive 6 years ago, but I feel that I would 
not want to vote for it this year. 

Mr. KENNEDY. In the 1948 elec- 
tion Massachusetts went 8.8 for Truman 
and 6.9 for Dewey, making a differential 
of 1.9. 

In the case of New York there were 
21.2 electoral votes for Truman and 21.6 
for Dewey, making a differential of 0.4, 
while in the case of Texas there were 15 
electoral votes for Truman and 5.6 for 
Dewey, making a differential of 9.4, as 
opposed to New York, which was almost 
even, and to Massachusetts which was 
almost even. 

It would have little effect in the State 
of Texas. It would be infinitely more 
important to Massachusetts or New 
York or any of the pivotal States where 
the results are very close. If we take 
the 6 or 7 most important States, the 
electoral difference, adding them all to- 
gether, is only about 1.2 electoral votes. 
The one-party States would be affected 
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more greatly. It would place the bal- 
ance of power in the hands of the one- 
party States. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The practical 
result of our methods of electing offi- 
cials in the United States is to have a 
majority determine the result of an elec- 
tion, no matter how small the majority 
may be. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes. After all, the 
States came into the Union as units. 
Electoral votes are given not on the basis 
of the voting numbers, but on the basis 
of population. The electoral votes be- 
long to each State. The way the system 
works now is that we carry on a cam- 
paign in 48 States, and the electoral 
votes of that State belong to that party 
which party carries each State. If we 
are going to change that system, it seems 
to me it would strike a blow at States 
rights in major proportions, It would 
probably end States rights and make 
this country one great unit. Under the 
proposal advocated by the very able Sen- 
ator from South Dakota, if it is finally 
adopted in most of the States, in my 
opinion, the Daniel-Kefauver proposal 
would not be used, but the proposal rec- 
ommended by the Senator from South 
Dakota would be used, and it would en- 
courage gerrymandering on an infinitely 
larger scale than it is indulged in today. 
That is why I object to that proposal, 
even though I agree with some features 
of it. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Is it the Sen- 
ator’s belief that the subject should be 
given further study? 

Mr. KENNEDY. It has been given 
study and, in my opinion, the proposal 
should be rejected. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is also my 
own feeling. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recor as a part of 
this colloquy an editorial which appeared 
in the Washington Post and Times 
Herald this morning, entitled “Electoral 
Reform in Reverse.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A recent compromise puts a very different 
face on the Daniel-Kefauver resolution which 
the Senate began to debate yesterday. The 
original purpose of this proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution was simply to divide 
the electoral votes of the States in the same 
proportion that the popular vote may be 
divided in future presidential elections, 1956 
excepted, of course. In other words, it was 
& duplication of the Lodge-Gossett resolution 
which the Senate adopted by a two-thirds 
vote in 1950. Various competing amend- 
ments were being pushed, however, and Sen- 
ators KEFAUVER and DANIEL allowed them- 
selves to be maneuvered into a compromise of 
a very dubious character. 

As it now stands, the proposed amend- 
ment would not accomplish the purpose of 
its original sponsors, To be sure, it would 
permit the States to divide their electoral 
votes among the three leading presidential 
candidates in accord with their share of the 
popular vote, instead of allowing the win- 
ning candidate to sweep all the electoral votes 
of the State into hiscolumn. But the States 
would not be bound to accept this reform, 
If a legislature should so choose, it could 
give one electoral vote to the leading can- 
didate in each congressional district, with the 
remainder of its electoral votes going to the 
candidate winning in the State as a whole. 
The effect would undoubtedly be to enhance 
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the political strength of the rural areas be- 
cause of the gerrymandering of legislative 
and congressional districts and the under- 
representation of the cities in most of the 
country’s legislative halls, A further com- 
plication lies in the proviso that all presi- 
dential contests in which the leading candi- 
date did not receive 50 percent of the votes 
would be referred to the House and Senate, 
sitting jointly, for decision, 

This compromise turns a sensible and 
needed reform into a mishmash. The coun- 
try would have no uniform way of counting 
electoral yotes. States in which urban pop- 
ulation predominates would probably divide 
their votes on a percentage basis, and rural 
States would doubtless parcel out electoral 
votes to congressional districts. Legislatures 
could be expected to switch from one method 
to the other from time to time as political 
exigencies might dictate. The result would 
be not to correct present weaknesses in the 
outmoded electoral system but to foul it up. 

The Senate should waste little time on this 
crude patchwork. The movement to make 
votes for presidential candidates count 
throughout the Nation has degenerated into 
a scheme to give more weight in such contests 
to groups that already have more than their 
fair share. In these circumstances the best 
course for the Senate would be to send the 
resolution back to the Judiciary Committee 
with instructions to report out a resolution 
that would correct the defects in the present 
electoral system instead of multiplying them. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will my colleague yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. In 1940 I was 
elected Governor of Massachusetts after 
a recount which resulted in my having 
a little under one-fourth of 1 percent 
majority. Once it was determined, 
there was no question of the fact that 
I was elected, and I was sworn in as 
Governor. That was a very small ma- 
jority, but under our system in the 
United States it was accepted. If the 
Daniel-Kefauver resolution is adopted 
it would practically nullify the results in 
a State that is so close, would it not? 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Daniel-Kefauver 
resolution would carry the losing votes 
in a State like Massachusetts, and put 
them into the national result, but, sooner 
or later, losing votes are lost in this 
country, unless we have a plural execu- 
tive, as Benjamin Franklin suggested. 
My own feeling is that it would affect the 
even balance in pivotal States. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, It would nullify 
it, and it is quite contrary to the major- 
ity prevailing, no matter how small that 
majority may be. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes. There are 
other advantages which one-party States 
have, as compared with States which do 
not have the population which pivotal 
States have. The objection is made that 
they have greater influence in the House 
and Senate because they keep sending 
back the same representatives year after 
year, 

The third advantage is in the count- 
ing process. 

The fourth advantage is in connection 
with the election being thrown into the 
House of Representatives under the 
present system. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I was interested in the 
Senator’s observation that he felt that 
if the compromise amendment were 
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adopted a lesser number of the States 
would go to the district system, I agree 
entirely with that suggestion. I think 
the district system has certain very defi- 
nite advantages from the standpoint of 
giving the individual citizen the right to 
have his impact felt in a national elec- 
tion. I feel that the Senator's main ob- 
jection to the district system feature of 
the amendment is the fear of gerry- 
mandering taking place, is it not? 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator is aware, 
I am sure, that the Congress of the 
United States now has and would still 
retain control over that type of situa- 
tion. 

Mr. KENNEDY. As the Senator 
knows, Congress has on several occa- 
sions passed statutes which called for the 
setting up of congressional districts on 
the basis of the population being con- 
tiguous, and geographical areas being 
contiguous. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is correct. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Nothing was ever 
done to implement those statutes. I do 
not think the Senator from South 
Dakota would disagree with the state- 
ment that the rural element of a com- 
munity has disproportionate influence in 
the election of Representatives with re- 
spect to their numbers. Would not the 
Senator agree to that? 

Mr. MUNDT. I have not sufficiently 
studied the congressional districts of the 
country to know whether that is or is not 
a fact; but I think it is a fact that that 
situation would be intensified if the Sen- 
ator’s assumption is correct that the 
congressional districts as they tend to 
exist from year to year create a sort of 
built-in defensive mechanism, whereby 
certain districts will represent cities, 
and certain districts will represent rural 
areas. They may represent the dairy 
industry, the mining industry, or the 
coastal region of a State. Those are 
built-in defenses against promiscuous 
gerrymandering, because the people of 
each district have reasons why they want 
to have Representatives of their own 
selection. Is not that correct? 

Mr. KENNEDY. May I ask the Sena- 
tor a question? After all, the Senator is 
advocating a system under which the 
congressional districts would become 
tremendously important. Does he be- 
lieve today that the districts are over- 
weighted in favor of the rural popula- 
tion? 

Mr. MUNDT. That is not my opinion; 
that is the opinion of the Senator from 
Massachusetts. I am not prepared to 
challenge the statistics as to how that 
is done, except to express the conviction 
that each State, for reasons best known 
to itself, must establish the election dis- 
tricts which it considers satisfactory, so 
far as United States Representatives are 
concerned. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator from 
South Dakota has stated exactly why I 
am opposed to his amendment. There 
is no doubt in my mind that the present 
situation does not result in Congress 
being truly representative, because some 
of the districts are overweighted, and 
some groups are overweighted in their 
representation in Congress based upon 
the population. With that point of view, 
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the Senator from South Dakota does not 


agree. 

My point is that if he does not agree 
with the present system, I am not sure 
that he would be able to make certain 
that Congress should move in this sit- 
uation in the future, particularly as I 
think his party would be benefited to 
some degree. 

Mr. MUNDT. There are no glaring 
examples of gerrymandering which have 
been brought to my attention in any of 
the States of the Union. In my area of 
the country, there is no quarrel with the 
existing congressional districts. They 
represent all types of regions in the 
State. They represent all kinds of in- 
dustrial, occupational, and vocational 
pursuits, and there is no quarrel with 
them from the standpoint of there being 
too large a representation in the cities 
or in the rural area, so far as the con- 
gressional districts are concerned. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I do not know about 
the situation in South Dakota, but the 
Senator from South Dakota was present 
in the committee when a discussion took 
place about Harris County, Tex. That 
congressional district contains one-sixth 
of the population of Texas, and has one 
Representative in Congress. Yet there 
are a total of 22 Representatives from 
Texas. This indicates very substantial 
gerrymandering in the State of Texas. 
That situation is duplicated in almost 
every other States. For example, in the 
llth Congressional District of Indiana, 
which contains the city of Indianapolis, 
the population is as large as that of the 
6th and 9th Districts. 

The 16th Congressional District of 
Michigan has a population of 525,000, 
which is 120,000 more than the total 
population of the llth and 12th Dis- 
tricts, the 11th District being located in 
the upper peninsula. 

Those.examples could be multiplied in- 
definitely in all the States, including 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. MUNDT. If the Senator from 
Massachusetts is trying to point out that 
there is no complaint on the part of the 
people about the division of a congres- 
sional district, that is true. The ar- 
rangements he has mentioned have been 
made, and they appear to be satisfactory 
to the people within the States. If the 
people were dissatisfied with what hap- 
pened in Harris County, Tex., they could 
correct the condition through the legis- 
lature, if they wanted to do so. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator knows 
that the lines for congressional districts 
are set by the State legislatures; and 
once again, gerrymandering in State 
legislatures is infinitely worse than it 
is in Congress. So how can it be hoped 
to get any relief from the State legisla- 
tures, which themselves are the victims 
or the sponsors of substantial abuses in 
this field? 

Mr. MUNDT. I thought the Senator 
was saying he was afraid of new abuses. 
If abuses were to grow out of the pro- 
posal because of a desire to influence a 
presidential election, Congress could at 
any time exercise its residual power 
under the Constitution to make regula- 
tions concerning congressional districts. 
It has done so in the past, and it could 
do so again. 
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Mr. KENNEDY. The party in control 
of the State legislature would reorganize 
the congressional districts within the 
State so that not only would their party 
be successful in a congressional election, 
but their action would also affect the 
presidency. Once they got a majority, 
it seems to me it would be extremely 
difficult for congress to realine those 
districts. 

For instance, Wayne County, Mich., 
which contains the city of Detroit, and 
contains 40 percent of the population of 
the State, has 27 percent of the repre- 
sentation in the lower house. 

In Rhode Island, Providence, with 36 
percent of the population, has 25 percent 
of the representation in the lower 
house. 

In Wisconsin, each assembly district 
represents an urban population of 67,447, 
and a rural population of 15,827. 

The point is that similar conditions 
exist all over the country. I gave an 
example in the case of New Jersey. 
Eight urban counties, with four-fifths 
of the population of the State, have 8 
State senators, while 13 rural counties, 
with one-fifth of the population, have 
13 senators. 

That is true also in Massachusetts. 
The Massachusetts House of Represent- 
atives—the general court—has gone 
Democratic only three times in its his- 
tory, in spite of the Democratic land- 
Slides that have happened, both nation- 
ally and in Massachusetts, particularly 
in this century. In spite of the Demo- 
cratic landslides of 1932, 1936, 1940, 1944, 
and 1948, the general court went Demo- 
cratic in only 1 of those years—1948. 

The point I make is that State legis- 
latures are weighted in favor of one 
group. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator will con- 
cede, will he not, that should a State or 
a party within a State attempt to change 
the Presidential election result by means 
of gerrymandering, Congress has the 
authority, the power, and the right, to 
correct the situation? 

Mr. KENNEDY. The great difficulty 
is that, as a practical matter, the party 
which had been successful might not be 
inclined to do that. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true, in re- 
viewing the point made by the Senator 
from South Dakota, that even if Con- 
gress were to attempt to cure gerry- 
mandering, and were again to lay down 
the principle which it once adopted, that 
is to require congressional districts to be 
approximately equal in size, compact, 
and contiguous to each other, neverthe- 
less it would be virtually impossible to 
enforce such a practice because there 
was such a provision on the statute books 
earlier, and the States disregarded it? 

In Illinois the State legislature gerry- 
mandered the districts, and the districts 
were of grossly unequal size. One dis- 
trict had a population of approximately 
a million; another district had a popula- 
tion of little more than 200,000. Some of 
us subscribed money and hired a very 
good lawyer to take the case through the 
courts, to see if Congress would not take 
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jurisdiction and require the State legisla- 
ture to redistrict. The case went to the 
Supreme Court. It was known as Cole- 
grove against Green. The Supreme 
Court, by a decision of 4 to 3, refused to 
take jurisdiction, saying that there was 
no legal remedy or constitutional remedy 
for the failure of a State legislature prop- 
erly to redistrict. The case of Colegrove 
against Green is still controlling. 

The decision was so close that it made 
the Illinois Legislature a little afraid, 
and it did redistrict in practice, and the 
present districts are better than the old 
ones, although not perfect. 

Therefore, the remedy which the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota suggests would 
never, I think, be put into effect, because 
it would be asking the State legislatures 
to reform themselves; it would be asking 
the party in Congress which would bene- 
fit from the gerrymandering to reform 
itself. Even if all those requirements 
were to be met, the States could go 
blithely on their way and disregard the 
constitutional provisions; and so far as 
the decisions of the Supreme Court are 
concerned, if the Court held to its past 
decisions, there would be no remedy. 
The Colegrove against Green case, in 
which the Supreme Court refused cer- 
tiorari, is extremely important in this 
connection. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Even if there are dis- 
tricts of similar population, which we 
have in 4 of the districts in Massa- 
chusetts, where there is a very compact 
geographical area, the record shows that 
in 2 of the districts the Democrats out- 
number the Republicans 10 to 1, and in 
the other 2 districts the Republicans have 
a rather narrow margin. In spite of the 
fact that the Democrats outnumber the 
Republicans overwhelmingly, the result 
is there is a 2-to-2 distribution. I am 
not sure it would be possible for Con- 
gress to go in and redraw those lines to 
the satisfaction of the people of Massa- 
chusetts, without taking away from one 
group or the other, even though a stand- 
ard were established that every con- 
gressional district must have the same 
population and must be compact geo- 
graphically. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Is it not true that the 
historic tendency of the country’s popu- 
lation has been to shift from the farms 
to the cities, and that has resulted in 
every State legislature having a dispro- 
portionately heavy representation from 
the rural areas? In other words, in many 
instances people have moved away from 
rural areas, yet, because the State legis- 
latures were set up many years ago, when 
there was a larger proportion of the peo- 
ple living in those rural areas, the repre- 
sentatives from those sections have con- 
tinued to retain their proportion in the 
State legislatures. Because of the fact 
that the representation has not been 
changed, the result is that the rural 
vote is much more significant than the 
population would indicate it to be. 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is true in many 
districts. 

Mr. LONG. So the farm-to-city 
movement of the population has re- 
sulted in an indirect gerrymandering of 
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the State legislatures. The State legis- 
latures have a disproportionately heavy: 
representation from the rural areas. 
Naturally, members of the legislatures 
try to do all they can for the areas they 
represent, including the setting up of the 
congressional districts. Once again, be- 
cause the rural vote is disproportionate- 
ly strong in the State legislature, the 
same tendency shows itself in the setting 
up of the congressional districts so as 
to place as much emphasis as possible 
on the rural areas in giving them an 
opportunity to be represented in Con- 
gress. 

Mr. KENNEDY. In North Carolina, 
the 8th, 9th, 10th, and 11th Districts 
are narrow and run from the hill coun- 
try to the seaboard. The result is that 
Republican strength is concentrated in 
the 10th District. With 68 percent of 
the votes in the State, the Democrats 
control 90 percent of the seats, whereas 
in neighboring Tennessee, where no such 
gerrymander is practiced, Democrats, 
with 70 percent of the vote, carry only 
77 percent of the seats. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think the Senator 
is to be commended for pointing out that 
we Democrats have sinned in a number 
of States. To North Carolina I would 
add Oklahoma, as well as Missouri. I 
think it is quite possible that we sinned 
in Kentucky. I would say that morally 
there is no difference between the actions 
of Democratic legislatures and Republi- 
can legislatures, but that quantitatively 
there is a great deal of difference, because 
the Republicans have done it more often 
than we have. So that while we have 
no superior virtue, nevertheless, we have 
suffered more at the hands of the Re- 
publicans than they have suffered at our 
hands. 

It is true that when Governor LEHMAN 
had the support of the New York State 
Legislature he did not correct the gerry- 
mandering which was then in effect. He 
did not wipe out the inequalities which 
had been operating in favor of the Re- 
publicans. That is a case where he 
leaned over backwards. There may also 
have been cases where Republicans 
leaned over backwards. In Wisconsin 
the Republican State Legislature tried 
to gerrymander when the Republicans 
were in power, and the Republican gov- 
ernor vetoed the measure. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I just wished 
to make a light comment and say both 
Senators have been fair, but when the 
Senator from Illinois suggests that we 
have sinned more quantitatively than 
have the Democrats, I wish to suggest 
that I think the stings we have suffered 
from the fewer misdeeds have been much 
harder to bear. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is always harder 
to bear the afflictions which others visit 
upon one than it is to bear those afflic- 
tions which one visits upon others. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield to me? 

Mr, KENNEDY. I yield. 
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Mr. LONG. Is it not correct to say 
that the States even now, if they desire, 
can cast their votes by congressional 
districts, under existing law? 

Mr, KENNEDY. Yes. That is a plan 
that could be followed, but it is not 
done because it cuts down the power of 
the States. 

Mr, LONG. That is just the point. 
Whereas every State in the Union has 
the right to break its electoral vote up 
and cast its vote so it would go by con- 
gressional districts, States do not use 
that method, because if one of the States 
uses the winner-take-all approach, other 
States, in self-defense, have to do the 
same thing, in order that each State may 
have the greatest possible impact on 
the outcome of the election. 

If we were to pass the Mundt-Coudert 
proposal, along with the Lodge-Gossett 
proposal, obviously if one State, such as 
South Dakota, proceeded to use the 
Mundt-Coudert suggestion, that State 
would cast four electoral votes. In the 
State of Louisiana, in order to offset 
that, instead of breaking up the vote so 
that one candidate would get 52 percent 
and the other candidate would get 48 
percent, it would use the other proposal, 
so that perhaps Eisenhower would have 
had 1 electoral vote and Stevenson the 
other 7. Therefore every State would 
have to use the arrangement which 
would have the greatest possible effect 
on the election. Every State would not 
have a chance to use the very meritorious 
proposal which was originally offered by 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL] 
and other Senators, under which each 
State would divide the votes according 
to the way the people voted. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator has 

reached the heart of the matter. The 
Mundt-Coudert plan would be the one 
which nearly all the States would use. 
The United States Congress would be up 
to its neck in trying to set up congres- 
sional districts, and would be involved, 
not only in the election of the President, 
but of every Member who would come to 
Congress. So we would be opening up a 
Pandora’s box of heartaches. 
Mr. LONG. It appears that the very 
worthy proposal of the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. DANIEL] and other Senators 
was changed in an effort to gain addi- 
tional support, and was compromised in 
an effort to win over those who favored 
the Mundt-Coudert plan. When the 
Senator from Texas and other Senators 
thought they were making a compro- 
mise, and were making the Mundt- 
Coudert plan optional to their proposal, 
which could be followed in other States, 
they did not make a compromise; they 
entered into a 100-percent surrender to 
pick up supporters of the Mundt- 
Coudert proposal. While I was for the 
old Lodge-Gossett proposal, or the 
Daniel proposal as advanced in the com- 
mittee, personally I could not vote for it 
once this additional feature was added 
to it. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I think the Senater 
is on sound ground. 

Mr. LONG. Would the Senator be 
willing to support the original Daniel 
proposal as supported by the committee? 

Mr. KENNEDY. No. I said yester- 
day it was preferable, but, in my opinion, 
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there are major deficiencies in it. In 
the first place, though the Senator from 
Texas has maintained that we could not 
say what would have happened in the 
past had this plan been in effect, never- 
theless, there would have been three 
times since 1860 when we would have 
elected a President who had a lesser 
number of popular votes than the other 
candidates. In addition, there would 
have been 3 times when there would have 
been the election of a President of 1 
party and the election of a Congress of 
another party. Therefore, I think it 
would be a mistake to adopt the original 
Daniel proposal. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will yield, would that have hap- 
pened three times under the Daniel 
plan? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes; three times 
under the Daniel plan. I will say to 
the Senator from Connecticut that in 
1880, under Senate Joint Resolution 31, 
Hancock would have defeated Garfield in 
electoral votes, while losing in the popu- 
lar vote. In both 1896 and 1900, instead 
of McKinley, Bryan would have become 
President by virtue of his electoral vote, 
if Senate Joint Resolution 31 had been 
the law. In all three of those cases of 
a Democratic President, a Republican 
House of Representatives at the begin- 
ning of the same term— which we have 
never had under the present system 
would have been elected. Of course, this 
woud have presented the President and 
the Congress with a completely unten- 
able situation, in my opinion. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Namara in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Massachusetts yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, does the 
Senator from Massachusetts have a con- 
crete proposal to make as a reform of 
the present system? 

Mr. KENNEDY. The only proposal I 
make is this: In 1948 it would have been 
possible, by a change of some votes, to 
throw the election into the House of 
Representatives. The portion of the 
pending measure which permits the 
House Members to vote as individuals, 
instead of by States, therefore, consti- 
tutes a most important reform. If the 
presidential election were ever thrown 
into the House of Representatives by the 
building up of an important third party, 
we would find States with very limited 
populations able to elect the President; 
perhaps one-fourth of the population 
then would be able to elect the Presi- 
dent, which would be a disaster. That 
is the only suggestion I would make. 

Mr. LONG. It would seem to me that 
the best way to have the presidential 
vote cast would be to get away from the 
electoral-college distribution, and to let 
each State vote on the basis of its per- 
centage of the population, and then 
break down that State vote on a per- 
centage basis, depending on which way 
the State went. The small States might 
object to that plan, but it seems to me 
that is the fairest way. 

Mr. KENNEDY. As a practical mat- 
ter, we would never be able to get Nevada 
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to approve of the plan on that basis. 
So what the Senator from Louisiana has 
stated is good in theory, but would be 
impossible in practice. One of the plans 
would be to permit them to keep their 
electoral votes, but to have them 
awarded, not on the basis of the candi- 
date who carried the State, but on the 
basis of proportion. In the case of 
3 there would not be any propor- 
on. 

Mr. President, I wish to say to the 
Senator from Connecticut that in 1948, 
under the proposal of the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. DANIEL], the State of Con- 
necticut would have been split 3.9 to 4.0, 
or with a margin of 0.1 percent of the 
electoral vote, which in my opinion 
would make Connecticut of minor im- 
portance in the counting of the elec- 
toral votes. 

I am not sure that the Senator from 
Connecticut was in the Chamber yester- 
day when I presented the figures in the 
case of some of the other States, par- 
ticularly in the case of Texas, where the 
margin was 15.0 to 5.6, giving Texas a 
margin of 9.4, 

Mr. BUSH. From what page is the 
Senator from Massachusetts reading? 

Mr. KENNEDY. From page 24 of the 
report. 

Mr. BUSH. I thank the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, now 
it is proposed that we change all this. 
What the effects of such a change would 
be on the Federal system, on the two- 
party system, on the popular and plural- 
ity systems, and on the large States 
versus the small States checks-and- 
balances system, no one really knows. 


I. THE PROPORTIONAL VOTING SYSTEM 


First. Under the proportional voting 
system, the likelihood of Presidents being 
elected with fewer popular votes than 
their opponents would be greatly in- 
creased. Proponents of proportional 
voting frequently refer to three alleged 
instances when a President was elected 
with fewer popular votes than his lead- 
ing opponent. But the election of John 
Quincy Adams in 1824 was the result of 
the elections being thrown into the Con- 
gress, which also would have happened 
under Senate Joint Resolution 31. More- 
over, there was no popular vote in 6 
States, and no unit electoral vote in 
6 others; so this is hardly an exam- 
ple of a minority President’s being elect- 
ed under the present system. Similar- 
ly, the election of Hayes in 1876 was the 
result of a decision along political lines 
by a special electoral commission estab- 
lished by the Congress. This, too, could 
have occurred under any of the pro- 
posed changes; and one reason for its 
occurrence was the doubt cast on the 
popular vote count in several States. 

(At this point Mr. KENNEDY yielded to 
Mr. GOLDWATER for comment on another 
subject, which appears elsewhere in the 
Recorp under the appropriate headline.) 

Mr: Y. Mr. President, I have 
been glad to yield to the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER]. I merely 
wish to say to him that in the 1948 elec- 
tion, under the proposal of the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL] the elec- 
toral vote for Arizona would have been 
divided 2.1 to 1.8, giving Arizona a 
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balance, on the electoral college margin, 
of 0.3 percent, which would mean that 
Arizona would have had very minor im- 
portance. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I may say to the 
distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts that no matter how the proposed 
amendment is written, it will be many 
years before Arizona will be of extreme 
importance to the electoral college; and 
no matter how the amendment is writ- 
ten, I think it will be many years before 
Arizona consistently goes in favor of the 
Republicans. If the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts can prepare a formula which 
will aid those of us in Arizona who are 
Republicane, I shall be most grateful to 


Mr. KENNEDY. That is almost im- 
possible, however desirable. [Laughter.] 

Thus, Mr. President, the election of 
Harrison in 1888, some 68 years ago, is 
a true example of a President’s being 
elected under the present system with 
fewer popular votes than those of his 
leading opponent. In short, what the 
committee report calls the “minority 
President evil” occurs at a rate of once 
every 175 years—hardly cause for an 
immediate and drastic change which the 
proponents admit will not even do away 
with it. 

But the facts of the matter are that 
the system of proportional voting will 
greatly increase the likelihood of mi- 
nority Presidents. Inasmuch as elec- 
toral votes will still be based upon con- 
gressional representation, rather than 
on voter turnout, thus increasing dis- 
proportionately the weight of small 
States and one-party States, a candi- 
date could win, for example, 21 out of 
40 million votes cast in the large States; 
but that 2-million-vote lead would not 
net him as many electoral votes as those 
his opponents would receive for sweep- 
ing the small, one-party States with a 
lead of considerably less than 2 million 
popular votes. The simplest example 
is the hypothetical case of two States, 
each having 24 electoral votes, In State 
A, 4 million popular votes are cast, with 
the Republican candidate obtaining 
three-fourths of the vote. In State B, 
2.4 million votes are cast, and the Re- 
publican candidate receives one-eighth 
of the vote. 

In the two States combined, the Re- 
publican candidate has a popular vote 
majority of 3.3 to a vote of 3.1 million 
for the Democratic candidate. Under 
the present system each candidate 
would get 24 electoral votes, but under 
the proportional voting system, as set 
out in Senate Joint Resolution 31, the 
Democratic candidate would receive 27 
electoral votes, with 21 for the Republi- 
can candidate. 

Using the figures on page 24 of the 
report, suppose, in 1948, the Nation had 
consisted of 7 States, namely, Connecti- 
cut, New York, New Jersey, Michigan, 
Pennsylvania, Indiana, and Georgia. 
Mr. Dewey would have won the first 6 
named, and Mr. Truman would have 
won only Georgia. 

In the 7 States combined Mr. Dewey 
had a majority of some 192,000 votes. 
Under the present system he would have 
won the election as a “majority” Pres- 
ident, with 138 electoral votes compared 
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with 12 for Mr. Truman. But under 
Senate Joint Resolution 31 Mr. Truman 
would have won 6 States in the hypo- 
thetical 7-State election as a “minority” 
President, by getting 71.4 electoral votes 
to Mr. Dewey’s 69.3. Mr. Truman’s mar- 
gin for winning 1 comparatively small 
one-party State would have been great- 
er than Dewey’s entire electoral vote 
margin for winning, by a much larger 
popular vote, 6 large but more closely 
divided States. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. That illus- 
tration is a most striking one. How- 
ever, I point out that that group of 
States includes only one of the many 
one-party States. When we multiply 
that factor by 10 or 11—as there are 
at least that number among the South- 
ern States—plus some Republican States 
in the North, to increase the multiplier, 
we can easily see what the effect is in 
destroying: the expression of the will 
of the majority of the people of the 
country. 

Mr. KENNEDY. As the Senator 
knows, because of the small turnout in 
the one-party States, particularly in the 
South, a much smaller number of popu- 
lar votes is required in the South to win 
an electoral vote than is the case in New 
Jersey, California, Massachusetts, or 
Connecticut. So that system gives a tre- 
mendous advantage to the one-party 
States with a low turnout, over the more 
populous States of the North. Anyone 
who says that a more accurate result 
would be obtained under the proposed 
new system is, in my opinion, mistaken. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Did I correctly under- 
stand the distinguished Senator from 
New Jersey to say that the will of the 
people was not considered? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I pointed 
out that this was a very striking example 
of how the will of the people would be 
defeated by the proposed amendment. 

Mr. LANGER. The Senator from 
North Dakota wishes to say that the will 
of the people is not expressed. The fal- 
lacy of the argument made yesterday by 
the Senator from New Jersey and the 
Senator from Massachusetts was that 
the people have nothing to say about the 
candidates. The way the procedure is 
rigged now, a group of Republicans meet 
in a smoke-filled room and select some 
candidate. A group of Democrats meet 
in a smoke-filled room, and they select 
a candidate. The people are not con- 
sulted, as they would be in a direct pri- 
mary. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. Just a moment. 

The two candidates are chosen, and 
the people of the United States are told, 
“Take your pick. One is as bad as the 
other, but you may vote for either one 
you choose.” 

In a primary there is no reason why 
Mr. Taft, Mr. Dewey, and Mr. Eisen- 
hower could not all have been on the 
ballot, as well as the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. WILEY], if he wanted to run, 
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or any other Republican Senator or Rep- 
resentative in Congress. The people 
would have gone to the polls in a primary 
in June, and the majority of the people 
would have expressed their will as to 
whom they wanted on the Republican 
ticket for President. 

On the Democratic side, the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY], 
and Governor Stevenson would all have 
been on the ballot. The Democrats of 
the country could have said, “We want 
Mr. Kennepy for President,” or We want 
Mr. Keravver for President.” The will 
of the people is entirely ignored at the 
present time. 

Mr. WILEY. What happened in Min- 
nesota yesterday? 

Mr. LANGER. The politicians met, 
and they were for Stevenson. The com- 
mon people met yesterday, and they 
reversed that decision. 

A small group in either a Democratic 
or a Republican convention, composed 
of politicians and officeholders—ward 
heelers,. in a great many instances 
selects the candidate for President. 
Under the provisions of my substitute, 
the Republican people of the country 
would decide which Republican they 
wanted on the ticket, and the Democratic 
people of the country would decide which 
Democrat they wanted on their ticket, 
It seems to me that if this is a good 
way to choose United States Senators, 
Representatives in Congress, and gover- 
nors, it is a proper way to elect a Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Mr. KENNEDY. What the Senator 
says is true to some extent. However, 
the pending measure deals only with 
general elections, and not with the prob- 
lem of primary elections, which has been 
the subject of some other legislative pro- 
posals. 

Mr. LANGER. What good does it do 
to deal with a general election after the 
2 candidates are nominated in smoke- 
filled rooms? They are handpicked. I 
know that a few years ago the Senator 
from Massachusetts would never have 
voted for J. P. Morgan’s lawyer to be the 
Democratic candidate for President of 
the United States. The people of the 
United States would never have selected 
him. He was totally unknown. Yet J. 
P. Morgan’s lawyer was selected to be 
the Democratic candidate for President 
of the United States. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I always thought that 
Oscar Underwood would have been a 
better candidate. 

Mr. LANGER. I believe that in a pri- 
mary he would have been the choice. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr, Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. This is 
really a bit off the subject, although it 
is a matter of great interest, and I know 
it is considered to be of great importance 
by the Senator from North Dakota. I 
really must enter a slight protest against 
the suggestion that it would be possible 
to have a system of elections of national 
officeholders in this country without the 
interposition of a party system, and 
without the display of party responsi- 
bility in the selection of candidates. 
There would be absolute chaos if indi- 
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viduals by the dozen or by the hundred 
were to have their names placed upon a 
ballot in a primary for either party, 
without action by that party’s official 
machinery for the purpose of making a 
wise selection of candidates. 

While the system to which the Sen- 
ator is undoubtedly accustomed, may 
work well in a State the size of his State, 
particularly in the case of a man like 
him, who for a generation or more has 
been a great public figure, such a sys- 
tem would not work in my State. It 
certainly would not work in the Nation 
as a whole. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Let me ask the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey whether or not 
he was nominated in a primary. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. We have a 
primary law in New Jersey. It is an 
open primary. We think very highly of 
it. In my opinion it is most useful as 
a safety valve, if there is any question 
of chicanery or fraud on the part of the 
party organization. But I know per- 
fectly well that without party leader- 
Ship in New Jersey, or in any other 
State, small or large, there would be 
merely a contest among those who were 
able to get, from whatever source; the 
resources necessary to conduct’ a state- 
wide campaign. Such a system would 
entirely exclude people of modest means 
from entering politics on this level; 
which would certainly be a most unde- 
sirable result. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Let me make one 
point as to what the effect of the Daniel 
proposal would be on the large States. 
I think the point is made most clear by 
the 1944 election. 

Twelve Southern States, polling a vote 
of 5,609,000, showed a plurality of 2,263,- 
270 for Roosevelt, which brought him 
186 electoral votes, and none for his 
opponent. 

A proportional division would have cut 
his lead by 65.697 electoral votes, giving 
him, under the proportional system, 
99.576, with 33.879 for Dewey, and 4.445 
for minor candidates. 

The five States with the largest voting 
population, all with active party com- 
petition, cast a total vote of 20,621,569, 
returning to Roosevelt a plurality of 
1,026,256, which gave him 135 electoral 
votes, to 25 for Dewey, an advantage of 
110. A proportional division would have 
cut the lead to less than 8. The point is 
made that that would have given the 
5 most populated States a margin of only 
about 8 electoral votes. The southern 
margin, with a voting turnout of a 
quarter of the 5 top States, would be 66. 

The point I make is that in the case 
of the States with the largest population, 
their influence would be almost nil, and 
that it would make the influence of the 
Democratic Party in the South far 
greater than it is. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Just yesterday the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Massachusetts 
gave illustrations of States that had won 
by a fraction so far as the result in the 
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States was concerned in a general elec- 
tion. 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct. 

Mr. LANGER. What good is it, for 
example, for a Republican in Missis- 
sippi to go to the polls? Of course, a 
great many people in the United States 
do not bother to vote at the general 
election. Take, for example, the people 
in the gallery today. Not one of them 
voted for Eisenhower or for Stevenson. 
Some of them may have thought they 
had voted for either candidate. As a 
matter of fact, they voted for electors, 
who went into a smoke-filled room and 
selected the man of their choice. The 
only choice that existed in the illustra- 
tion of the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts was the choice between 
Dewey and Roosevelt. There may have 
been hundreds of thousands of people 
who may have wanted to vote for some- 
one else. Why should not the Republi- 
cans have an opportunity in a primary 
to elect the person the party wants to 
have run for President? 

Mr. KENNEDY. That proposal is 
worthy of consideration, but it is not 
before the Senate today. 

Mr. LANGER. I am inquiring of the 
distinguished Senator along that line be- 
cause there is such a proposal at the 
desk. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator’s pro- 
posal is for a general election. It does 
not provide for a direct primary in every 
State, as I understand. 

Mr. LANGER. Yes; it provides for 
national primaries. 

Mr. KENNEDY. And also for a na- 
tional election? 

Mr. LANGER. It provides for direct 
primaries in June. The argument made 
by my friend, the Senator from New Jer- 
sey (Mr. Case], does not apply to my 
proposal. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Let us assume that 
there were 8 or 9 candidates in June. 
How would that represent a better sys- 
tem of selecting a top candidate, who 
might get only 20 percent of the vote? 

Mr. LANGER. Which would the Sen- 
ator rather have, 8 or 9 men running, as 
in the case of the primaries for governor 
and Senator, with the people electing 
the man they want, or to have some poli- 
ticians get together and say, We want 
John Jones for governor”? 

Mr. KENNEDY. With all due respect 
to the Senator, I do not believe that his 
proposal for a primary of that kind 
would produce any better result than we 
have now. The present system, after all, 
has produced Theodore Roosevelt, 
Franklin Roosevelt, Charles Evans 
Hughes, Dwight Eisenhower, Adlai Ste- 
venson, and a great many other men of 
talent. I do not believe that is the basic 
problem, however, because what would 
happen under the Senator’s proposal 
would be that there would be 7 or 8 can- 
didates, and the top man might get only 
18 percent of the votes, and the other 
candidates probably would get 12 or 9 or 
8 or 7 percent. Under that system, how 
would we know who is the real choice? 

Mr. LANGER. What the Senator says 
is the argument that was made when 
George Norris advocated the direct elec- 
tion of Senators, instead of having them 
elected by State legislatures. The legis- 
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lature in my State went into session for 
60 days, sometimes, when it had to select 
a person for the Senate, and the great 
argument in the legislature then was, 
“Who should be our Senator?” That 
was the prevailing issue. The issue al- 
ways was, Who would be the United 
States Senator?” There is nothing 
wrong with people electing United States 
Senators now. I am sure the Senator 
from Massachusetts will agree with me 
on that point. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I agree with the 
Senator from North Dakota on that. 

Mr. LANGER. We are getting just as 
good Senators as previously. 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct. 

Mr. LANGER. As a matter of fact, we 
are getting better Senators under the 
present system of having the people se- 
lect the man they want to represent 
them in the United States Senate. We 
have been getting men like Bob La Fol- 
lette, George Norris, and Bob Taft. 

I believe the American people can be 
trusted to select the best man, when 
they get a chance to do it, and when 
we get rid of the political machines that 
pick out fhe man who is susceptible to 
the whims and wishes of the machines, 

Mr. KENNEDY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. Perhaps there is some 
misunderstanding about the election of 
delegates. In my own State delegates 
are selected on the first Tuesday in April. 
They are delegates for a particular in- 
dividual, both on the Democratic ticket 
and on the Republican ticket, who they 
believe should be named in the conven- 
tions, For example, President Eisen- 
hower had to agree to be a candidate 
before his name could appear on the 
ballot. In addition to his name, there 
could be perhaps a dozen other names. 
Therefore, it seems to me it is a pretty 
good mechanism. If a person wants to 
be a candidate for the presidency he 
must get delegates in the State. In that 
way the delegates have the direction not 
only of the people, but of the candidate 
also. At the present time the candi- 
dates are Eisenhower and also 2 or 3 
other gentlemen, if I am not mistaken. 
In other words, it requires the action 
of the electors plus the action of the 
one who wants to be the candidate. 
Therefore, it seems to me that there is 
a perfect mechanism with which to get 
an expression of the people before the 
delegates go to the national conventions. 
As I understand, most of the States have 
similar mechanisms in effect. In the 
conventions the delegates will vote in 
accordance with the directions given by 
the electorate of the States and with the 
consent of the individual who wants to 
be President. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield so that I may ask a ques- 
tion of the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Has the Senator ever 
seen a ballot in New York State? 

Mr. WILEY. I do not believe I have. 

Mr. LANGER. In the last general 
election in New York State there were 
285 delegates on the ballot. I do not 
know how any person in New York State 
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could find out which delegates were for 
a particular candidate. The Republican 
machine and the Democratic machine 
merely made up little pieces of paper 
which gave directions to the voters: 
“Vote for these people.” 

Mr. KENNEDY. I do not wish to dis- 
cuss the Senator’s plan in detail, be- 
cause I wish to conclude with this part 
of my presentation. However, I believe 
that his plan would result in the devel- 
opment of favorite sons in many States, 
and bringing forth minority candidates 
by each party. I am not sure that we 
would get better candidates, 

Naturally we are very anxious to get 
the support of the Senator from North 
Dakota in our efforts to oppose the 
Mundt-Coudert plan or the Daniel-Ke- 
fauver plan, which would be a step away 
from direct elections, 

Mr. LANGER. Of course I do not 
know what I will do, because I am very 
unpredictable. [Laughter.] I might 
even come around to supporting the Sen- 
ator’s measure. 

Mr. WILEY. That sounds to me like 
an admission. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I think the 
remark of the Senator from North Da- 
kota should be stricken. I do not be- 
lieve anyone should say that about a 
Senator. (Laughter.] 

Mr. LANGER. However, I cannot 
imagine voting for the plan proposed, 
when I have a chance to vote for the di- 
rect election of President and Vice 
President. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, in 
1952, if Adlai Stevenson had had 1,150,- 
000 more popular votes in the Solid 
South, under the proportional system, 
he would have been elected by a narrow 
electoral margin, even though Eisen- 
hower still would have had a nationwide 
popular margin of more than 3 million 
votes. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Did the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts see over 
television the convention of the Demo- 
cratic Party? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I was there. 

Mr. LANGER. The Senator from Hi- 
nois stood there over an hour before he 
was accorded the courtesy of being 
called to the platform. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator from 
Illinois is here and may want to com- 
ment on that. But I will say that in my 
opinion the convention in 1952 made the 
right choice. 

Mr. LANGER. Of course, men dis- 
agree on that. He was not elected. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The reason for my 
statement a few moments ago was that 
one electoral vote in Mississippi repre- 
sented, in 1952, less than 36,000 popular 
votes, while 1 electoral vote in Illinois 
represented nearly 166,000 popular votes. 

Mr. LANGER. The Senator did not 
get my point. Who selected the candi- 
date? The point is that candidates are 
selected by a bunch of politicians in 
smoke-filled rooms. They are not 
chosen by the people. When the Sena- 
tor ran for the United States Senate, he 
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was chosen in a primary election, was he 
not? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes. 

Mr. LANGER. He might have had a 
convention that was rigged against him. 
I could not be elected dogcatcher if we 
had a convention. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I am not discussing 
the primary plan; that is not before us 
now. 

Mr. LANGER. The Senator is beg- 
ging the question, because the people 
have to vote in a general election for the 
men put up by the two political ma- 
chines. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Would the 
Senator from North Dakota add to the 
two groups he has already mentioned, 
namely, the Republicans and Democrats, 
the Farmer-Labor Party, which appar- 
ently had a smoke-filled room also? 

Mr. LANGER. I put them all together, 
in any convention. I believe the mem- 
bers of a party ought to select their can- 
didates. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
conclusion that Senate Joint Resolution 
31 would give us more, not fewer, mi- 
nority Presidents need not rest on hypo- 
thetical cases. For if Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 31 had been in effect throughout 
our history, it would have elected one 
majority President—Cleveland instead 
of Harrison—in 1888, in the only case 
where the present system resulted in a 
minority President. But offsetting this 
one case are three elections in which 
Senate Joint Resolution 31 would have 
given us three minority Presidents in- 
stead of the three majority Presidents 
who took office. In 1880, under Senate 
Joint Resolution 31, Hancock would have 
defeated Garfield in the electoral vote 
while losing the popular vote. In both 
1896 and 1900 Bryan would have become 
President by virtue of his electoral votes 
under Senate Joint Resolution 31, instead 
of McKinley, who won the popular vote. 
In all three of these cases, and in the 
single case where a majority President— 
Cleveland—would have been elected at 
the same time as a Republican House of 
Representatives—a difficulty which has 
never occurred under the present system. 
We have had Presidents face Congresses 
controlled by the opposition in the mid- 
dle of their terms, but never at the very 
beginning. 

In addition, as the report mentions, a 
different use of the term minority Presi- 
dent” refers to those who fail to get a 
majority—greater than 50 percent—of 
the popular vote although winning by a 
plurality over their other opponents, a 
result which is not infrequent when 
there are more than 2 strong candi- 
dates. Although this is not inherently 
evil, its effects on the prestige of the 
Presidency and the respect and unity of 
the Nation are obvious. Senate Joint 
Resolution 31, by stimulating the mul- 
tiplication and growth of splinter party 
movements would almost certainly result 
in this kind of “minority President” in 
practically every election. 

Finally, the problem of “minority 
Presidents” should concern not only the 
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popular vote but the electoral vote. 
And here it is significant to note that the 
report, which complained on page 10 
of one minority—popular vote—Presi- 
dent in 75 years, admits on page 21: 

It must be expected that comparatively 
few candidates (except in true landslides) 
will receive a clear majority of electoral 
votes under the proposed system. 


This is a serious admission—and it is 
not made less serious by the companion 
proposal to throw the election into Con- 
gress every time the leading candidate 
fails to get 40 percent of the electoral 
vote. In short, a supposed “evil” al- 
most never existent under the present 
system, a minority President, will ocur 
time and time again—in terms of both 
popular and electoral votes—under Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 31. 

Second. Under the proportional voting 
system, splinter parties would be greatly 
encouraged. At present, various minor- 
ity pressure groups are discouraged from 
forming their own party by the impos- 
sibility of ever winning any electoral 
votes by carrying a State, and by the 
futility of obtaining 50 percent of all the 
electoral votes in order to win. They 
thus find it necessary to work within 
the two major parties, moderating their 
own narrow policies to fit the party 
structure. Thus the American prefer- 
ence for moderation instead of extremi- 
ties is continued. 

But the proportional voting system 
would enable any number of parties able 
to attract a sufficient number of its own 
adherents within a single State to obtain 
official electoral vote recognition never 
before possible; and by awarding them 
electoral votes it will give to such splin- 
ter groups a new power they may use to 
coerce one of the major parties to accede 
to their demands. The original Senate 
Joint Resolution 31 reduced to 40 per- 
cent the required proportion of electoral 
votes a winning candidate must obtain. 
This change was made in recognition of 
the increase in electoral votes going to 
splinter parties under the new system. 
But, recognizing the dangers in provid- 
ing for Presidents to be elected with less 
than a majority of the electoral vote, the 
proponents reversed themselves in the 
compromise measure, moved the elec- 
toral vote requirement back to a major- 
ity—greater than 50 percent—and at- 
tempted to meet this problem by speci- 
fying that within each State electoral 
votes would be awarded only to the three 
top candidates. 

This is a subject of tremendous im- 
portance. In my opinion, this is a most 
haphazard way of amending the Con- 
stitution, which should be amended only 
in cases where there is need. To under- 
take to do it by suggesting amendments 
on the floor is not a satisfactory way to 
amend the Constitution. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Has it not been the 
practice for a bunch of men in a smoke- 
filled room to say, “We will name this 
man to the Supreme Court; we will name 
this fellow Secretary of Agriculture,” and 
they divide up all the offices they want to 
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fill, be i ca the people being consulted 
at all? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is not that the way 
Abraham Lincoln was nominated? Did 
he not promise Pennsylvania that Simon 
Cameron would be either Secretary of 
the Treasury or Secretary of War, and 
did he not promise New Jersey that 
William L. Daton would have a leading 
place? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Speaking of Simon 
Cameron, Stanton said, “It is true that 
Simon Cameron would not take a red hot 
stove.” Lincoln repeated that to 
Cameron, who objected to the state- 
ment. Lincoln later said, “In my opin- 
ion, he would.” So concessions were 
made at that time by one of our great 
Presidents. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
ie ig from Massachusetts yield fur- 

er 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. As the distinguished 
Senator knows, the State of Montana 
has a small delegation at a national con- 
vention. Can the Senator name one 
man from Montana who has ever been 
appointed an ambassador or who has 
ever been a member of the Cabinet or a 
member of the Supreme Court? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I can name the late 
Senator Thomas Walsh. 

Mr. LANGER. He died before he had 
a chance to be confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I think what the 
Senator from North Dakota has in mind 
is, in reality, not Montana, but North Da- 
kota, which, under a Democratic admin- 
istration, got an ambassador, but under 
a Republican administration it has not. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, Montana 
has a traveling ambassador, and America 
has never had a better one. I refer to 
the distinguished Senator from Montana 
(Mr. MANSFIELD]. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I agree. 

Mr. LANGER. I think all Republicans 
would unanimously vote for confirming 
his nomination for such a post. But 
North Dakota, Montana, Arizona—they 
have never had any ambassadorships or 
Cabinet posts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Arizona had an am- 
bassador within 5 years—Lewis Douglas. 

Mr. LANGER. Arizona never had a 
man in the Cabinet. Florida is 109 years 
old, and had one member of a President’s 
Cabinet. It happened only during the 
Confederacy, when they got a Secretary 
of the Navy under Jefferson Davis. Aside 
from that time, they have not had a 
member of the Cabinet. 

Mr. WILEY. I have listened to the 
statistics which the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts has given, and I wish to ask 
him a question. Does not the Senator 
feel that if the proposed amendment 
were to be adopted and were to become 
a part of the Constitution, it might have 
very serious influence in creating 1 dom- 
inant party? The country needs 2 
parties. 

Mr. KENNEDY. My opinion is that 
it would have that tendency. If the 
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Daniel-Kefauver plan were put into ef- 
fect, I believe it would help to make the 
Republican Party a minority party. If 
the Mundt-Coudert proposal were put 
into effect, it might have such an effect 
on the Democratic Party. So I think the 
State legislatures will make the choice, 
depending on which party it will help 
most, and not reflect the desires of their 
people. 

Mr. WILEY. May I present the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota [Mr. LANGER] 
with a cigar, so that he can join with 
the others in the smoke-filled room? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. KENNEDY. I may say to the 
Senator from Wisconsin that Prof. Rob- 
ert G. Dixon, who is professor of politics 
at the University of Maryland, after 
examining the statistics, stated: 

The proportional plan, by present evidence, 
carries a threat of injury to the Republican 
Party. 

Professor Silva who made a most de- 
tailed study of the election statistics 
which appears in the American Political 
Science Review for March 1950, states: 

After examining the statistics from 1880 
to 1948, the Lodge-Gossett plan, which was 
the predecessor of the Lodge-Kefauver plan, 
would have benefited the Democrats at the 
expense of the Republicans. 


The fact is that it would have helped 
the Republican vote only in those years 
in which the Democrats won the elec- 
tion. The electoral vote would have 
been closer, but it would have made it 
impossible for them to win in the years 
in which they won. 

Mr. WILEY. I have listened with 
profit to everything the Senator has 
said. The strength of America is in hav- 
ing two strong political parties. If any- 
thing is to be done to the Constitution 
which would have a tendency in any 
way to affect that setup, either by creat- 
ing splinter parties, or by making one 
party all-dominant, we would not be 
doing something for the benefit of the 
country. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I agree with the Sen- 
ator. The Senator from Wisconsin is 
a member of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary and took a very keen part in the 
discussion of the matter in the subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. The re- 
marks of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts just before the recent colloquies 
underscore a point which I should like 
to pursue a little further. The Senator 
pointed out that the proponents of the 
resolution have raised from 40 percent 
to 50 percent the vote which would be 
required for the election of a President 
in the electoral college, or by electoral 
votes, in order to avoid the effect of 
splinter parties: 

As the Senator has suggested so well— 
and I wish to emphasize it again—a re- 
sult of that kind might very well make 
it very difficult to get 50 percent, and 
therefore to make it necessary to do a 
large amount of trading with splinter 
groups, thereby giving them weight 
which they do not now have. 
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Thus, instead of reducing the effect 
and power of pressure groups, which the 
sponsors of the proposed legislation have 
as their main objective, it might well 
have the opposite result, 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator is com- 
pletely right. I call the Senator’s atten- 
tion to the fact that the proportional 
plan would reduce the possibilities of the 
Republican Party winning. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I think 
there is no doubt about that, and I am 
glad the Senator has reminded me of it. 

There has never been a more strongly 
interested supporter of the Republican 
Party than the late Senator Taft. His 
view, expressed to us, was clearly to the 
effect that the plan would have an ad- 
verse effect in the wrong sense; that is 
to say, he pointed out that the Repub- 
licans would probably need about 53 per- 
cent of the popular vote in order to elect 
a President. Neither party should have 
to get 53 percent of the popular vote in 
order to elect its candidate. 

Mr. KENNEDY. It seems to me the 
proportional plan would have an ad- 
verse effect upon the Republican Party. 
Because of the weighting of the State 
legislatures, there is a possibility that 
the Mundt-Coudert plan could be ad- 
verse for the Democratic Party, because 
it would give disproportionate weight to 
the State legislatures, which are con- 
trolled by rural groups, which have a 
tendency to be Republican. So there 
would not be a better reflection of the 
people’s will under either one of those 
systems. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Iagree with 
the statement that the results would be 
highly erratic. I am not quite sure that 
the Senator’s comment with regard to 
a possible advantage to the Republican 
Party under the Mundt-Coudert plan is 
correct, although I can admit, at least, 
that it is theoretically possible. The 
overweighting of the Southern States 
would still, I think, be effective under the 
Mundt-Coudert plan. 

So I would rather reserve judgment on 
whether its effect would be as the Sena- 
tor says it would be, though I certainly 
concede it might be. The point is that 
the result would be unpredictable, and 
the procedure is not one which should 
lightly be adopted. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Referring to the 
original amendment, this will not dis- 
courage splinter parties, each of which 
will expect to be at least the third highest 
vote getter; nor will the third highest 
party necessarily be the same party in 
each State. The compromise further 
complicates this by enabling States to 
adopt the district system, to be discussed 
subsequently, whereby any number of 
splinter parties might obtain one or more 
electoral votes from individual congres- 
sional districts. Thus we could well ex- 
pect to see a Labor Party emerging in 
Michigan, a Civil Rights Party emerg- 
ing in New York, a States Rights Party 
emerging in South Carolina, and numer- 
ous others entering the field. The two 
major parties would have serious diffi- 
culty in obtaining a majority of the elec- 
toral vote—and they would be forced to 
accede to the demands of the splinter 
groups and see the election thrown into 
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the Congress where the will of the peo- 
ple could be completely thwarted. 

Proponents of Senate Joint Resolution 
31 do not deny that their amendment 
would put more splinter parties on the 
ballot and give many of them electoral 
votes. Can they deny that this would 
result in confusion, disunity, a distor- 
tion of the democratic process and the 
two-party system, and an increase in the 
frequency with which an election must 
be decided by Congress, with all of the 
evils that accompany that mode of de- 
termination? Particularly during the 
current generation of recurring crises, 
we should not try to accommodate 
our Federal-State separation-of-powers, 
check-and-balance Constitution to a 
multiparty system. This country has 
seen more than 100 splinter parties in its 
history, with 73 of them electing one or 
more Members to Congress or nominat- 
ing a Presidential candidate. The two- 
party system made necessary by the 
present method of counting electoral 
votes has made it impossible for these 
splinter groups to break down our elec- 
toral processes as they have in other 
countries. But the threats to our po- 
litical stability under Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 31 are unknown today and would 
be unlimited tomorrow. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? : 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. How could it possibly 
result in splinter parties? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Because the electoral 
vote of each State goes to the party which 
carries the State. Under the propor- 
tional system, the electoral votes would 
be divided, based upon the proportion of 
votes each party might get in that State, 

Mr. LANGER. Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 31 abolishes the electoral college en- 
tirely. There would not be an electoral 
college. The Republicans would be vot- 
ing for their candidate by a popular vote, 
and the Democrats would be voting for 
their candidate by a popular vote. How 
could that procedure result in splinter 


parties? 
There would still be 


Mr. KENNEDY. 
the electoral votes. 

Mr. LANGER. But the electoral col- 
lege would be abolished. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The electoral college 
would be abolished, but there would still 
be the proportional electoral votes; and 
the votes would be distributed according 
to the relation of the votes cast in the 
State. 

Mr. LANGER. Under Senate Joint 
Resolution 31, after election day in No- 
vember, all the Republican votes would 
be totaled, and all the Democratic votes 
would be totaled, and the one who re- 
ceived the most votes would be elected. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator means 
under his proposal, does he not? 

Mr. LANGER. Les. 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is not Senate 
Joint Resolution 31. 

Mr. LANGER. Well, whatever the 
number of it is. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I am sorry; I was 
talking about Senate Joint Resolution 31, 
which is the unfinished business of the 
Senate, the joint resolution introduced 
by the junior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
DANIEL]. 
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Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. DANIEL. Does not the Senator 
realize that under the present system 
there is the incentive for splinter par- 
ties, in that if splinter parties can get 
sufficient votes away from one particular 
party for that purpose, they would enter 
the field in order to keep the party which 
they are opposing from getting the 
plurality vote? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I do not think there 
is any doubt that under the present sys- 
tem splinter parties have had an in- 
fluence, and in some cases an influence 
disproportionate to their numbers. I 
do not dispute that point. 

My only point is that I think it would 
be possible, under the system which the 
Senator from Texas advocates, to have 
disproportionate influence; and, in my 
opinion, an election could be thrown into 
the House of Representatives much more 
frequently than the splinter parties have 
been able to do it in the past. 

Mr. DANIEL. Does the Senator from 
Massachusetts realize that the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary tried in every con- 
ceivable way it could, in the proposed 
substitute, to eliminate, as nearly as pos- 
sible, the splinter parties? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I agree with the Sen- 
ator. I know the Senator has been as 
much concerned about that phase of the 
problem as with anything else. I know 
the statement which he made in com- 
mittee. My own feeling was that the 40 
percent proposal was probably better 
than the 50 percent proposal and the 
reference to the 3 top candidates. I 
understand how the proposition could be 
argued, 

Mr. DANIEL. The Senator under- 
stands that when the substitute was pro- 
posed, in the proportional section of the 
resolution we provided that only the 
votes for the highest three candidates 
would be counted. Does he not? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I understand that. 

Mr. DANIEL. That was done specifi- 
cally for the purpose of decreasing the 
possibility, below the possibility which 
now exists, of splinter parties control. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Suppose there were a 
Civil Rights Party in New York, which 
might get a substantial number of votes, 
and there were a States Rights Party in 
South Carolina. The third-party vote 
in roos State would be counted, would it 
not? 

Mr. DANIEL. The votes for the top 
three candidates in each State would be 
counted. 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is why I say, 
that in my opinion it is possible, by a ju- 
dicious use of the splinter parties, to 
throw the election into the House of Rep- 
resentatives and prevent a candidate 
from getting 50 percent of the votes. 

Mr. DANIEL. Would not the Senator 
agree there is more of a possibility of 
that happening under our present sys- 
tem than there would be under the pro- 
posed resolution or the substitute? 

Mr. KENNEDY. No. I am aware that 
the present system sometimes permit 
splinter parties to have a disproportion- 
ate influence. But, in my opinion, I 
think the difficulty would be compounded 
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if we were to follow the procedure pro- 
posed by the Senator. 

Mr. DANIEL. The Judiciary Com- 
mittee, which studied the problem very 
closely, came to the conclusion that the 
amendment would do the very thing the 
Senator has in mind, namely, discourage 
splinter parties in this country. I be- 
lieve the substitute, which has the sup- 
port of a majority of the committee, 
would also discourage splinter parties. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The proposal would 
give them an electoral vote, which they 
do not get today. I know the Senator 
thinks they affect the electoral vote. 

Mr. DANIEL, Certainly Ido. Did not 
a splinter party affect the election in 
New York in 1948? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes; it did affect the 
election there in 1948. 

Mr. DANIEL. Had it not been for the 
third party, President Truman would 
have carried New York. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes; but it would 
also be possible, under the plan of the 
Senator from Texas, taking the 1948 ex- 
perience, with a third party in South 
Carolina, in New York, and 1 or 2 other 
States, to throw the election into the 
House of Representatives, which almost 
happened in 1948. The fact is that in 
our whole history we have had an elec- 
tion thrown into the House of Repre- 
sentatives only one time. 

I am not saying all right is on my 
side in this phase of the discussion, but 
neither do I think that the proposed sys- 
tem is, all in all, as satisfactory as the 
Senator represents. I am not as strong 
on this part of the discussion as I am in 
other phases. If nothing else results but 
a change in the method of the election of 
the President, which I hope will be 
brought about, I think the Senator from 
Texas will have rendered a great. public 
service, because in 1948 the election 
could have been thrown to the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. DANIEL. I am glad the Senator 
is favoring at least part of the proposed 
amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I am, and if that is 
accomplished, the Senator will have ren- 
dered a real public service. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 
TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Iyield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate concludes its business today, 
it stand in recess until 12 o'clock 
tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. LAIRD 
in the chair). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to make a brief an- 
nouncement, which will take just a mo- 
ment. It is the plan of the leadership to 
have a call of the calendar on Monday. 
I hope the proponents and the opponents 
of the pending joint resolution will try 
to make some estimate of the time which 
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will de necessary for a discussion of the 
measure. It may be possible during this 
week to get some kind of agreement to 
vote on a specific day next week. 

I am informed that one of our col- 
leagues has a speech on an extraneous 
matter to make, which will take about 
4 or 5 hours to deliver, and he plans to 
deliver that speech on Friday. 

The calendar will be called on Monday. 
So it appears that there is very little 
likelihood of getting a vote on the pend- 
ing measure before at least Tuesday, 
and it may be even later. If the distin- 
guished Senators from Massachusetts, 
Illinois, and Texas will give some thought 
to the matter, it may be that, before the 
week is over, we can agree on a specific 
date on which to start voting, so we can 
accommodate our colleagues who are 
very anxious to know when a vote might 
come on the measure. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Whatever is conven- 
ient is satisfactory to me. I think the 
Senator from Illinois has a speech to 
make. The Senator from New Jersey 
has a speech to deliver. Probably the 
Senator from, North Dakota will desire 
to discuss his amendment. I think that 
with those addresses made, the discus- 
sion would be pretty well completed. I 
hope to be through my discussion within 
the hour. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Today is 
Wednesday. We shall have Thursday 
and Friday to discuss the measure. If 
we could, we should like to avoid a Sat- 
urday session. Then probably an hour 
will be spent on the call of the calendar 
Monday, and Senators will have the rest 
of Monday to discuss the pending 
measure. 

Does the Senator think that perhaps 
Tuesday or Wednesday would be a suita- 
ble day on which to start voting? I 
should like to consult the leadership on 
the other side and talk to other Senators, 
but if the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts and the distinguished 
junior Senator from Texas, who are very 
interested in the measure, will talk to 
their colleagues—and I shall confer with 
the minority leader—it may be that on 
Thursday we can reach an agreement 
so we can try to vote on Tuesday or 
Wednesday, so Senators who want to be 
out of town over the weekend can leave. 

Mr. KENNEDY. That would give us 
Thursday and Friday. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That would 
give us Thursday and Friday, and, if the 
Senator desires, Saturday, and most of 
Monday. The Senate passed 163 bills 
on the last call of the calendar, and I 
think 35 more have been placed on it. 
We should complete action on the call of 
the calendar in 30 minutes on Monday, 
so that the Senate would have almost all 
day Monday to discuss the pending meas- 
ure. The leadership is willing to run as 
late as 6 or 7 o’clock in the evening, if 
either the proponents or opponents de- 
sire. 

My only reason for interrupting the 
Senator’s very able speech is that many 
Senators wish to make plans for the 
weekend and the early part of next week. 
I am not one of the Senators who needs 
to make those plans, but if we could all 
agree we shall begin voting on, say, Tues- 
day, after the morning hour, and work 
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out a satisfactory time, say 4 hours on 
the bill, I think many more Senators 
would be in attendance, and the effec- 
tiveness of the debate on both sides would 
be increased. 

I do not desire to propose the unani- 
mous-consent agreement now, but in or- 
der ultimately to get one, we have to start 
talking about it. 

Mr. KENNEDY. It sounds satisfactory 
to me, 


ELECTION OF PRESIDENT AND VICE 
PRESIDENT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 31) 
proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States providing for 
the election of President and Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, with 
respect to the splinter party matter and 
the 50 percent requirement, let us as- 
sume there would be a civil rights party 
in New York which would receive a very 
substantial vote, a very substantial 
State rights party vote in South Caro- 
lina, Mississippi, and some other States, 
and a liberal labor party vote in still 
other States. That would cut down the 
majority votes of the Republicans and 
Democrats in each State, and I think it 
would be very easy to prevent either one 
from getting 50 percent. 

Mr. DANIEL, It may be very easy to 
prevent any certain one in a State from 
getting 50 percent or any certain one 
from getting a plurality. Under the 
present system, the splinter party can 
affect the whole vote in the State, but 
under the system we propose all the 
splinter party could get would be its 
portion of the vote under sections 1 or 
2, or the congressional district it carried 
under the Mundt-Coudert plan. In 
other words, today the splinter party can 
carry the entire electoral vote of the 
State or throw it to one candidate or 
the other, as it did in New York in 1948. 

Mr. KENNEDY. It can throw it to 
either the Democrats or the Republicans, 
as it did in New York in 1948. 

Mr. DANIEL. It could throw the en- 
tire electoral vote of the State, and un- 
der our proposal, it could throw only its 
proportional part of the total vote. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Of course the splin- 
ter party does not throw it, because the 
total vote is made up of many different 
elements, of which the splinter party 
vote is just a fraction. If 500,000 of the 
voters say they prefer a third candidate, 
the practical effect is to put the Repub- 
licans in. 

Mr. DANIEL. That is correct. 

Mr. KENNEDY. But they are only 
one of many groups which go to make 
that decision. Therefore, I do not think 
it would be fair to say that decided the 
election, any more than to say any of 
the other elements making up the total 
vote decided the election. 

Mr. DANIEL. But if there is a civil 
rights party in New York, and if it re- 
sults in taking a certain number of 
votes away from the votes ordinarily 
cast in New York by the members of the 
Democratic Party, that would result in 
having the Republican Party get all of 
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New York’s 45 electoral votes, under the 
present system. 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct. 

Mr. DANIEL. Under the system the 
Senator from Texas proposes, all that a 
splinter party could accomplish—pro- 
vided it was the third highest in the 
total—would be to get its small percent- 
age recorded in the electoral college; 
and that would not throw the total vote 
of the State for either one candidate or 
the other. 

Mr. KENNEDY. But my point is that 
the Senator from Texas would encour- 
age third parties in all the important 
States—which would make it impossible 
for any party to get 50 percent of the 
vote, for, after all, the margins are very 
close, anyway—and the election would 
constantly be thrown into the House of 
Representatives—which has happened 
only once in this country. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield 
to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield to the 
Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield to the Senator 
from Illinois, for I believe he wishes to 
comment on this point. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. Is it not true 
that under the present system, the in- 
fluence of a splinter group is indirect, 
and the influence of a splinter party is 
negative, namely, that since the splinter 
party will not get electoral votes, its in- 
fluence at best is negative; and failing 
to get electoral votes, the formation of 
a third party or a splinter party is dis- 
couraged, whereas under the proposal of 
the Senator from Texas, a third party 
or splinter party would get positive elec- 
toral votes, and therefore would receive 
a nestegg upon which it could build, 
and thus it would be given encourage- 
ment for the future? 

But in addition to all that, there is 
the point the Senator has mentioned, 
namely, that the splinter party, or a 
series of them, might get such.a propor- 
tion of the votes in a series of States 
that neither one of the other two par- 
ties would have a majority, and thus 
the election would under this substitute 
amendment be thrown into the Congress 
for decision. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Let us take the case 
of New York. The voters in New York 
who voted for the Progressive candidate, 
Mr. Wallace, in effect removed them- 
selves, for all intents and purposes, from 
the electorate; they were not counted. 
So the election was really decided by the 
Republicans and the Democrats. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is exactly right. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Massachusetts says they 
were not counted. Actually, were they 
not counted, in the case of New York? 

Mr. KENNEDY. But not as electoral 
votes. 

Mr. DANIEL. But they were counted 
in determining that the total electoral 
vote of the State of New York would go 
to the person receiving the plurality. 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct. 

Mr. DANIEL. So the first party—the 
one whose candidates received the high- 
est votes—was not reflected directly in 
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the electoral count, and neither was the 
second highest party—the Democratic 
Party, reflected in it. 

Mr, KENNEDY. That is correct. 

Mr. DANIEL. Does not the Senator 
from Massachusetts think we should 
have a system which would reflect the 
votes of the individual voters in each 
State, and thereby the individual vot- 
ers of the entire Nation? 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator from 
Texas and I disagree, because I want to 
discourage third parties, and therefore 
I do not want to give them recognition 
unless their strength is very great. My 
point is that in 1948, by voting for Mr. 
Wallace, such voters removed themselves 
from the contest, which then was de- 
cided by the regular Republicans and 
the regular Democrats. Therefore, the 
supporters of Mr. Wallace did not have 
their votes counted as electoral votes, 
because they are based on population. 

Mr. DANIEL. But they determined 
how the electoral votes of New York 
went in the electoral college. 

Mr. KENNEDY. No, they did not; 
because those voters took themselves out 
of the election. 

Mr. DANIEL. The Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts cannot be serious in saying 
that their votes did not count for any- 
thing. The Senator has already con- 
ceded the fact that the splinter party’s 
effect in that campaign was to give the 
entire 45 electoral votes of New York to 
the Republican candidate. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Only on the assump- 
tion, which some make, that if those 
voters had not constituted a third party 
whose candidate was Mr. Wallace, they 
might then have voted with the Demo- 
crats, rather than with the Republicans. 

But my point is that under the present 
system they took themselves out of the 
election, insofar as concerns having an 
effective force in it; and thus the elec- 
tion was decided by the purely Republi- 
can voters and the purely Democratic 
voters. 

Mr. DANIEL. It seems to me they 
put themselves into a very effective po- 
sition, which can be done under the pres- 
ent constitutional provisions. 

I wish to say to the Senator from 
Massachusetts that we could not be in 
greater agreement on any point than 
we are on the point that everything 
possible should be done to discourage 
splinter parties. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I understand. 

Mr. DANIEL, Our purpose is simply 
not to deny the right to have a third 
party in this country. But we propose 
to deny a fourth party or a fifth party 
the right to have its votes counted with- 
in the same State. 

Of course, Mr. President, I do not 
know that we shall ever reach any con- 
clusion by arguing this matter and 
tossing it back and forth; but I wish the 
Senator from Massachusetts to know 
that the Judiciary Committee, as shown 
in its report, and also as shown by our 
conclusions following the hearings, felt 
that under the provisions of the pro- 
posal now under consideration we would 
discourage splinter parties more than 
they discouraged under the present con- 
stitutional provision, 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield 
briefly to me? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr.HOLLAND. Iwas particularly in- 
terested in the part of the statement 
of the distinguished Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts in which he said that in the 
election of 1948, the Progressive Party’s 
voters were counted—and stating that 
they were counted because they voted 
for Mr. Wallace and his running mate. 
I wish to ask the distinguished Senator 
if it is not actually true that they were 
not counted and did not have any effect 
or did not make any showing in the tab- 
ulation of the electoral vote, and that by 
voting for a third party they completely 
eliminated themselves from any count, 
except from the satisfaction of going to 
the ballot boxes and voting for a lost 
cause. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator from 
Florida is entirely correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. So it is a fact that 
by voting as they did, they are not rep- 
resented at all in the electoral returns 
for that year. 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. And that is the sort 
of situation which I understand the Sen- 
ator from Texas and his colleagues pro- 
test against. They think that good 
American votes, regardless of how they 
are cast, should have some effect when 
the electoral returns are tabulated—but 
not the effect of throwing the entire 
electoral vote of a great State, such as 
New York, depending on whether they 
vote for the splinter party candidate, or 
whether for the moment they vote with 
the Democrats, or whether for the mo- 
ment they go over to the Republican 
side. That is the sort of result which 
causes some of us to feel that some elec- 
toral reform such as the one suggested 
in this case should be enacted, because 
in many States a very small minority has 
thrown the entire electoral strength of 
the State to a particular candidate; and 
what is worse for the country, at least 
as I see it—is that that has kept in a 
perpetually uncertain condition, and 
sometimes a condition of timidity, the 
Senators from the States where so small 
a percentage of voters by throwing their 
votes around promiscuously, have to a 
certain extent dominated the returns 
from those States. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I disagree substan- 
tially with the Senator from Florida. He 
states that the minority controls the 
vote. The vote is made up of a number 
of different groups, and they are the 
ones who decide where the votes of a 
State such as New York shall go. The 
electoral vote of New York is based, not 
on the number of those who turned out, 
but approximately on the basis of the 
population of New York; so the New 
York voters have 45 electoral votes. In 
1948, the third party voters chose to sup- 
port Mr. Wallace, thus they eliminated 
themselves from consideration. The de- 
cision in that election was made on the 
basis of the purely Republican voters 
and the purely Democratic voters; and 
the Republicans won. Therefore, all the 
electoral votes of New York went to the 
ultimate winner. That is the system I 
support, because I believe it is the one 
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which recognizes the importance of 
State lines. 

The system the Senator from Florida 
talks about, in my opinion, would be a 
strong blow against the rights of States 
in this very vital field. The Senator 
from Florida speaks of the rights of the 
citizens of New York, and he proposes 
the making of an attempt to equalize 
the situation. In 1948, an electoral vote 
was achieved in South Carolina by only 
17,000 voters, while in California 168,862 
voters were required for an electoral 
vote. That situation would be un- 
changed, because they would still con- 
tinue to get electoral votes on the basis 
of population plus two Senators, and not 
on the basis of turnout. For that reason 
I am against the proposed amendment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does not the Senator 
think that those of us wha come from 
States which do not vote heavily in the 
general election have considerable at 
stake in pressing this amendment, in the 
hope that it will bring out a much heavier 
vote in the general election? We think 
it would result in much greater partici- 
pation in the general election than has 
been the case heretofore, if there were 
some such amendment—and the one now 
pending is the only one before us—to 
preclude the basing of the entire electoral 
vote of a State upon only a few thousand 
votes, whether they come from a splinter 
minority, or whether they come from an 
actual matching of strength between the 
two great parties. 

Mr. KENNEDY. There is nothing to 
prevent the voters turning out today. In 
1952, Florida supported the Republican 
candidate for President. It has done so 
in the past, and it could do so at any 
time. In my opinion, the present system 
is not the reason why the Republican 
Party is not stronger in the South. It is 
because the people of the South—with 
the exception of the State of Florida, and 
possibly the State of Texas—simply are 
not interested in supporting the Repub- 
lican Party. 

Let me quote from Prof. Ruth C. Silva, 
writing in the American Political Sci- 
ence Review. She has gone into the 
subject to a much greater extent than 
most people have: 

The voting pattern of the South has been 
remarkably uniform ever since the demise 
of the reconstruction regimes. Even if one 
compares the primary vote in the South to 
the general election vote in the other 37 
States, the number of southerners going to 
the polls is relatively low. As a matter of 
fact, in the South as a whole, participation 
in a presidential election is usually greater 
than participation in the largest primaries. 
And where will Republican votes come from 
in the South? To expect such miraculous 
results from mere electoral reform is attach- 
ing too little importance to historical, social, 
economic, and political factors. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Let it be distinctly 
understood that the Senator from Flor- 
ida is not pleading in the hope of creating 
a stronger Republican Party in his State. 
He is pleading in the hope of creating, 
not merely for his State—because his 
State has now become, in many respects, 
a two-party State—but for the other 
States which have not assumed that con- 
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dition, larger participation by their 
electors in the determination of great 
national issues. 

There is another point of view which 
the Senator from Florida would like to 
suggest to the distinguished Senator. It 
may have been discussed before I en- 
tered the Chamber. The Senator from 
Florida thinks it is unsound to try to 
eliminate from the electoral college re- 
turns—as is true under the present sys- 
tem—those several million voters in a 
State such as New York, our greatest 
State in population, who happen to be 
on the minority side in a presidential 
election. Does the distinguished Sena- 
tor feel that it is sound philosophy to 
eliminate those several million voters 
who, with convictions, go to the polls 
and vote, as it happens, on the minority 
side? Does the Senator believe it is 
sound philosophy to eliminate them en- 
tirely from being counted in the electoral 
college, simply because they are in the 
minority, in a State with large popula- 
tion, whereas in other parts of the coun- 
try the same number of votes may per- 
mit the piling up of a tremendously 
greater electoral vote in totality than the 
electoral vote in New York? Does the 
Senator think that is sound practice? 

Mr. KENNEDY. As I have previously 
said, the electoral votes of New York are 
given largely on the basis of population. 
An election in the State of New York is 
decided on the basis of whichever party 
receives a majority. The State’s elec- 
toral votes go to that party. 

The practical effect of the proposed 
amendment on the State of New York 
would be to eliminate New York as an 
effective influence, even though it has a 
population of more than 15 million. In 
1948, if the Daniel plan had been in ef- 
fect, the electoral vote of New York 
would have been divided 21.2 electoral 
votes to 21.6. In other words, the mar- 
gin was 0.4. The electoral vote of the 
smaller State of Texas, on the other 
hand, would have been divided 15 elec- 
toral votes to 5 electoral votes for the 
Republicans, giving a margin of 10. Un- 
der the proposed new system, the State 
of New York, the most populous State in 
the country, would be far less important 
than Arkansas, Alabama, and other 
States which have been one-party States 
in the past. I do not think that is fair. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. DANIEL. A moment ago the Sen- 
ator stated that the electoral vote of 
the State of New York went to the party 
which receives the majority. Is it not 
more accurate to say the party which 
receives a plurality? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes. 

Mr. DANIEL. Is it not true that, in 
the illustration the Senator has been 
using, the 1948 campaign, the majority 
of the people of New York voted against 
the Republican candidate? 

Mr. KENNEDY. The majority of the 
people of New York who voted did not 
vote for the Republican candidate. 

Mr. DANIEL. That is true; yet the 
Republican candidate ended by getting 
all 45 of the electoral votes of New York. 
Does the Senator think that is fair? 
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Mr. KENNEDY. Does the Senator 
think it is fair to give all the electoral 
votes of Georgia to one candidate when 
only 4% percent of the total popula- 
tion of Georgia goes to the polls in an 
election? 

Mr. DANIEL. At least those in 
Georgia who went to the polls had their 
votes expressed in the electoral vote. 
In the case of New York, the majority 
of those who actually went to the polls 
did not have any portion of the electoral 
vote assigned to them. The candidate 
with a minority—although he had a 
plurality of the vote—got all 45 elec- 
toral votes. It does not seem fair to 
allow the vote of a State like New York 
with 45 electoral votes, to go to a can- 
didate who does not receive a majority 
of the votes cast in his State. It seems 
to me that the fair thing to do would 
be to divide the electoral votes in pro- 
portion to the way the people cast their 
votes, if we want the people to elect 
the President of the United States. 

Mr. KENNEDY. As I have previously 
stated, what is at stake is the 45 elec- 
toral votes of New York. The people 
voted in the greatest number for a cer- 
tain candidate, which in this case was 
Mr. Dewey. The State of New York had 
spoken, and the 45 electoral votes went 
te Dewey. 

What the Senator wants to do is to 
break up the vote of the State of New 
York, which is almost evenly divided, 
so that the minority vote would be repre- 
sented in the electoral vote. The result 
would be to give a disproportionate and 
wholly unsound influence to one-party 
States. 

Mr. DANIEL. If New York is divided 
almost equally between the two political 
parties, it seems to me that is the way 
the vote of New York should be ex- 
pressed in the electoral college We 
should not have a system under which, 
through splinter parties, third parties, 
and other means, a vote is expressed in 
the electoral college contrary to the way 
the people voted. In New York, in the 
example the Senator has been using the 
vote of the majority of the people of 
New York was never represented in the 
electoral college. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator might 
be correct if we were talking about hav- 
ing a direct election of President; and 
eliminating the extra vote given to the 
small States because they have two 
Senators. If the amendment before the 
Senate were a proposal to provide for 
direct election of Presidents, without 
counting electoral votes based on popu- 
lation, but based upon the number of 
people who voted, I would agree with 
the Senator. What the Senator advo- 
cates is treating the various States as 
equal in some respects, but not in others. 
If the Senator would divide the electoral 
vote of New York based upon the num- 
ber of people who voted, and the vote of 
South Carolina, based not on the popu- 
lation of South Carolina, but on the 
number voting, I would consider the 
Senator’s argument sound, although for 
reasons which I gave yesterday, I would 
not support it. 

Mr. DANIEL. The Senator would not 
be for that kind of proposal. The Sena- 
tor stated yesterday that he believed that 
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the electoral vote to which each State is 
now entitled should be preserved. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The first practical 
reason which I gave is that, under the 
amendment procedure, every State has 
the same vote, regardless of population. 

The second point, as a practical mat- 
ter, is that the States came into the 
Union with the understanding that each 
would have two Senators and two auto- 
matic electoral votes. Therefore, I think 
it would be unfair to change the rules 
of the game at this time. The argument 
of the Senator from Texas would be 
valid if the proposal before us were for 
direct election of the President and Vice 
President, and not a proposal based upon 
dividing the electoral vote of a State 
on the basis of the popular vote of the 
State. Otherwise, I think the electoral 
vote should be based on the plurality of 
votes in the State. 

Mr. DANIEL. Along that line, may I 
just say that the Judiciary Committee 
felt that the nearest we could get to a 
direct vote for President and Vice Presi- 
dent would be by dividing the votes in 
proportion to the popular vote. 

Mr. KENNEDY. In theory it may 
seem as though that is the nearest one 
could get to such a result, but, in prac- 
tice, the result would be just the oppo- 
site. Under a direct election plan, New 
York State would have the largest in- 
fluence in relation to the other States 
of the Union, and I am sure the Senator 
would not agree to anything like that. 
Therefore such a suggestion goes in the 
opposite direction. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If it is desired to get 
a larger proportion of popular voting in 
the southern States, in which desire the 
Senator from Illinois joins the Senator 
from Florida—and certainly that is 
needed, because in the 1952 election the 
percentage of the population which voted 
in the State or Mississippi was approxi- 
mately 11 percent, and in Texas and 
Florida it was around 26 percent as com- 
pared with an average of over 40 percent 
for the country as a whole, and an aver- 
age for my State of Illinois of 51 per- 
cent—if as I said, it is the intention to 
get larger participation at the polls in 
the South—and I think that is greatly 
to be desired—is there not a much more 
direct and more satisfactory way of do- 
ing that than by a constitutional amend- 
ment? 

In other words, would it not be easier 
to accomplish that if the four southern 
States which still have poll taxes in 
effect, were to repeal the poll taxes, and 
if the extra-legal pressures placed upon 
the Negro population in the South, which 
prevents them from voting, were re- 
moved? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I will say that the 
election turnout is extremely low in 
many southern States. The argument 
made by the Senator from Texas and 
the Senator from Florida is to the effect, 
I believe, that that situation may be due 
to the fact that Republicans in those 
States do not see any chance of winning, 
and therefore do not turn out on elec- 
tion day. However, I believe there is 
more to it than that, because there is 
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also a very small turnout at the pri- 
maries, and the voting as a whole is ab- 
normally low. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
in the one-party Republican States of 
the North—and I suppose we could in- 
clude in that category Vermont, New 
Hampshire, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Kansas, Nebraska, and Maine— 
there is a much larger percentage of the 
population which votes than in the one- 
party States of the South? That in- 
dicates it is not the “winner take all” 
system which makes for discouragement 
to voting in the South, but, rather, the 
poll taxes and the restrictions placed 
upon the Negro population in the South. 

I know that out of deference to our 
good Southern friends, we usually skirt 
around the issue; and do not mention it, 
and do not bring the skeletons out of 
the closet. However, we should speak 
frankly, because this is a very important 
issue so far as the country is concerned. 
I believe our good Southern friends 


‘should recognize that they should not 


say that the low participation both in 
the primary and in the general elections 
in the South is due to the winner-take- 
all system or to the unit system, but, 
rather, should place the responsibility 
where it largely lies, namely, on the poll 
tax, plus the nonlegal and, I think in 
many cases, illegal restrictions placed 
upon the Negro suffrage. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Like the Senator 
from. Illinois, I, too, do not like to leave 
any skeletons in the closet with respect 
to a discussion of the poll tax. As a 
matter of fact, the Senator from Florida, 
as a member of the State Senate in 
Florida, was one of the leaders in remov- 
ing the poll-tax requirement in his 
State. It has been eliminated now for 
mre than 20 years in my State, as I re- 
call. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is in effect in four 
States. 

Mr. HOLLAND. In five States. It 
has been eliminated in Florida. Fur- 
ther, Mr. President, accurate as the 
Senator from Illinois generally is in his 
quotation of statistics, he has gone badly 
wrong on his statistics with respect to 
the participation of Florida in the last 
election. 

I see that the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has the table before him. Ref- 
erence to the figures will show that Pres- 
ident Eisenhower's majority in the last 
election in Florida was a vote of 100,000, 
and that the total vote cast was about 
1 million votes. With a population of 
2,771,000, Florida had a participation of 
almost 40 percent. Therefore, although 
the distinguished Senator is always well- 
meaning and generally well-informed, 
he has in these two particulars strayed 
afield so far as Florida is concerned. 
The Senator from Florida, furthermore, 
does not mind discussing the poll tax. 
Before the Senator from Illinois gets 
away 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I merely wished to 
get my sources of information. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Florida wishes to remind the Senator 
from Illinois that the Senator from Flor- 
ida has introduced in the Senate a pro- 
posed constitutional amendment which 
would eliminate the poll tax as a require- 
ment for voting in Federal elections. He 
has introduced such a proposed amend- 
ment in the last four Congresses. 

He has been very hopeful during all 
that period—and during all that period 
I believe the Senator from Illinois has 
been a Member of the Senate—that he 
might have the great assistance of the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois in 
sponsoring such an amendment. How- 
ever, up to this moment he has not had 
any cooperation in that regard from the 
Senator from Illinois. 

I have endeavored to get such support. 
I see on the floor my good friend, the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN], 
who has participated in that effort. We 
have endeavored to get the support of 
friendly Senators from other parts of 
the country, including the support of the 
Senator from Illinois, in submitting this 
great question for decision by the coun- 
try. 
In that effort the Senator from Flor- 
ida has been joined by 12 of his col- 
leagues from other Southern States in 
their determined effort to try to get that 
reform accomplished. However, for 
some reason, which the Senator from 
Florida has never been able to deter- 
mine, the Senator from Illinois and 
other Democratic Senators—and Repub- 
lican Senators also, I might say—have 
not been willing to join us in that bona 
fide effort to bring that question to a 
head and to get the amendment adopted. 

The Senator from Florida has gone 
further repeatedly on the floor of the 
Senate, and has stated that he would go 
before his legislature if such an amend- 
ment is submitted to the States for deci- 
sion, in an effort to lend any help that 
he might be able to lend in getting quick 
approval of such an amendment by the 
Florida State Legislature. 

Therefore, Mr. President, we are not 
unwilling to discuss the issues, and we 
are not unwilling to deal with great 
issues. We believe that any plan of elec- 
toral-college determination which in ef- 
fect knocks out of the compilation mil- 
lions of voters, whether they be from 
New York or Illinois, should be corrected. 
New York is our favorite illustration, 
because it happens to be the State which 
has the heaviest vote, and there are sey- 
eral million votes in that State which 
are found on the minority side of every 
race, and which votes are in effect com- 
pletely knocked out of consideration in 
the electoral college. 

A similar situation exists in the State 
which is so very well represented by the 
Senator from Illinois, Therefore I say 
that any program which in effect knocks 
out of consideration the votes of a large 
number of our citizens should be cor- 
rected, or at least should be changed so 
that the result would be more reflective 
of the attitude of the people themselves. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The State of New 
York, which is the largest State, with a 
population of 15 million people, has an 
electoral vote of 45 at the present time. 
Under the plan of the Senator from 
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Texas, which would have in 1948 split 
the vote 21% to 2112, New York State 
would be less powerful. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask unanimous consent 
that I may reply to the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I would be very glad 
to have the Senator granted his request. 

Mr. KENNEDY. How long does the 
Senator from Illinois expect to take? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Three or four min- 
utes. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I have no objection, 
provided I do not lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I was not running 
away when the Senator from Florida re- 
ferred to my getting away. I was 
merely trying to get my sources of in- 
formation. This morning I went over 
the figures of the percentage of popula- 
tion which voted in the various States 
in the election of 1952. I shall put the 
figures into the Recorp at a later date. 
I was quoting the figures from memory. 

I remember that in Mississippi it was 
around 12 percent. I had thought it 
was only about 26 percent in Florida: 
If I am incorrect, I shall correct the 
Recorp tomorrow morning on this point. 

Secondly, may I say—and I speak 
frankly on this issue, but without 
animus, and with only feelings of per- 
sonal friendship for Senators from the 
southern States—that the practice in 
the South is more extralegal than illegal, 
through the poll tax. We are glad that 
the poll tax is being reduced in the 
South. I congratulate the Senator from 
Florida for getting the poll-tax elimi- 
nated in his State. I think it was first 
eliminated in North Carolina. I think 
those are real steps forward. But, in 
the main, what happens is that it is not 
healthy for Negroes to vote in the South, 
particularly in rural sections. We all 
know that to be the fact. There is actual 
or tacit coercion, and that keeps the 
vote down, and there is no use denying 
it. We may as well face it. 

It is true that Virginia, Texas, Ala- 
bama, and, I believe, also, Mississippi and 
Arkansas—I think there are five States in 
all—which still have the poll tax. I 
have favored eliminating the poll tax by 
legislation, but the Senator from Florida 
proposes a constitutional amendment. 
The difficulty with a constitutional 
amendment is that 13 States refusing to 
ratify it could tie up the amendment, 
And there are 13 Southern States, plus 4 
border States which have a large degree 
of fellow feeling for the South. 

I have informally said this, and I hope 
the Senator from Florida will pay atten- 
tion 

Mr. HOLLAND. Iam listening to the 
Senator. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have said that if a a 
large number of southern leaders were to 
make an agreement that if an amend- 
ment were submitted to the legislatures 
they would work for the ratification of it, 
it would be a great step forward. 

If we could get 101 southern leaders to 
say that if the amendment were proposed 
they would go before their legislatures 
and urge ratification, that would have a 
tremendous influence upon the thinking 
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of the Senator from Ilinois, and, I be- 
lieve, of a large number of other Sena- 
tors. But we are afraid, very frankly, of 
being boobytrapped. We are afraid that 
if we passed an amendment, it would be 
sabotaged in the State legislatures. If 
we can get assurance from the leaders of 
the South that that would not be the case, 
that they would actually work for its 
ratification, we would take a very con- 
structive step which might enable this 
issue to be resolved. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Massachusetts will 
yield—— 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Iappreciate both the 
timeliness and the words themselves in 
the statement of the Senator from Illi- 
nois. I now show him a tabulation of 
participation by voters in the 1952 elec- 
tion, as contained in the hearings. 

Virginia participated 5.69 percent as 
compared with 35 percent in New Mex- 
ico, 37.62 percent in Arizona; in Vermont, 
on the Republican side, 40.64 percent. 

So I think the Senator will agree that 
there is no real or substantial difference 
between participation in one-party 
States, at least in the Southwest, and in 
the Northeast, as compared with the 
State of Florida. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I PENN the 
statement of the Senator from Florida, 
and I am very glad he has corrected the 
figures, but I should also like to point 
out the percentage of population par- 
ticipating. 

I skall review some of the figures of 
participation. 

In Mississippi, 13.1; Alabama, 13.9; 
South Carolina, 16.1; Virginia, 18. 7: 
Georgia, 19; Arkansas, 21.2; Louisiana, 
24.3; Texas, 26.9; Tennessee, 27.1; North 
Carolina, 29.8; IIIinois, 51.4; Rhode 
Island, 52.3; Connecticut, 54.6; Dela- 
ware, 54.7; New Jersey, 50; Massachu- 
setts, 50.8. 

And so forth. So that the degree of 
participation in the Northern States, I 
may say, in the big States of the North, 
is much greater than it is in the South. 

I am glad the Senator has corrected 
the record so far as his own State is 
concerned, I was quoting from mem- 
ory, and I was off 9 points. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield 
further? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I should like to end 
this discussion, but I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Florida, 

Mr. HOLLAND. Most of the States 
that made the better percentages are 
traditionally two-party States. The 
comparison which the Senator made in 
his earlier statement, at least, as I un- 
derstood, was in one-party States. I 
thought the comparison, as shown by the 
table, was quite close between the par- 
ticipation in Florida and that in Ver- 
mont. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Florida is not really 
@ one-party State, even without the 
magic-of President Eisenhower’s name. 
Florida is really today a two-party State. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If the Senator will 
permit one more statement, I have no 
objection at all to the electoral votes 
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from my State being so divided as to re- 
fiect the participation of voters. 

Even though the record of my State is 
a good record at the presént time, it was 
in 1952 a one-party State. That record 
would be a great deal larger by way of 
participation if this proposed plan or 
something like it is adopted. I think it 
is sounder and more in the interests of 
the country to get as nearly 100 percent 
of those who are registered and qualified 
to vote to participate as may be possible 
for us to get. The present program cer- 
tainly is not accomplishing that result, 

Mr. KENNEDY. Would it interfere 
with the direct election of a President so 
that the 

Mr. HOLLAND. I feel that direct 
election of the President would reflect 
many injustices that would keep it from 
being fair. Our sister State of Georgia 
shows a much smaller participation in 
voting than does the State of Florida. 
They have an 18-year age limitation for 
voting. 

Mr. KENNEDY. If the age limit were 
set at 21, would the Senator then agree? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I would never know- 
ingly support anything that would fix 
the age limit at 18 years, nor would I ever 
want to take away from any State the 
privilege of doing it if they saw fit to 
do it. I feel that it is almost idle folly 
to have an age limit of 18 when the same 
people who would be allowed to vote, be- 
tween 18 and 21 years of age, in choos- 
ing a President would not be allowed to 
vote, because, presumably, of lack of good 
judgment, in such matters as the im- 
posing of a bond issfe or the fixing of a 
tax, or anything of that kind. I feel that 
just as good judgment should be required 
in the selection of President as in any 
other performance of the voting duty. 

Mr. KENNEDY. In my opinion, the 
result of the amendment will be to throw 
predominant influence in the one-party 
States. Many people are against what 
would really give to the people the influ- 
ence they deserve, so I think that what 
is wanted is a system which will give 
influence to the one-party States in the 
name of having results reflect better the 
voting of the people. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If the Senator will 
yield further, I think from the mere re- 
cital of the figures as to Florida for 1948, 
when, I believe the Senator said, 3.6 elec- 
toral votes would have gone to the Demo- 
crats and 2.9 to the Republicans, there 
should not be any reason for Democrats 
to stay home, nor should there be any 
reason for Republicans to stay home. 
There should be every encouragement 
for voters of both parties in our State to 
get out as big a vote as possible. I think 
it would greatly augment the partici- 
pation of voters in our general elections 
to have such an appealing program for 
controlling presidential elections. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I appreciate the fact 
that the Senator from Florida is inter- 
ested. I do not think the proposal would 
help Florida, because Florida is a two- 
party State. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It would not discour- 
age the people of Florida from coming 
out and voting. 

Mr. KENNEDY, -I except the Senator 
from Florida from this charge, but I 
point out that in 1948 in South Carolina 
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an electoral yote represented only 17,000 
people. In California 168,000 repre- 
sented an electoral vote. This indi- 
cates a low turnout in some of the one- 
party States. If those States remained 
one-party. States, which I think they 
would in many cases, disproportionate 
influences—not based upon numbers 
voting and not based on population— 
would be given to them. That is what 
concerns me. If New York, which has 
a population of 15 million, were even in 
the electoral balance, Democratic and 
Republican, and a one-party State had 
10 electoral votes for 1 party and 5 for 
the other, the voice of New York would 
be pretty small. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I appreciate greatly 
both the kindness of the Senator from 
Massachusetts and his completely con- 
scientious approach to the program. 

From the standpoint of Florida, and 
from the standpoint of the South gen- 
erally, excepting only 5 States which now 
retain the poll tax, it would be most en- 
couraging to us to have an amendment 
of the kind proposed adopted, because it 
would bring about greater voter partici- 
pation; it would cause our people to take 
a much greater interest in the general 
elections than they have done in the past 
or are doing now. 

I see my distinguished friends, the 
senior and junior Senators from New 
Jersey [Mr. Sr and Mr. Case], seated 


‘in the Chamber; I do not know what 
‘their position is on this subject, but they 


represent a great State, and I submit 
that it would be a fine thing for the 


‘country to have people, regardless of 


where they are located, whether they 
live in New Jersey, or in the great State 
of Massachusetts, which is so well repre- 
sented by the distinguished Senator who 
has been speaking, or whatever State it 


‘might be, to try to find a suitable pro- 


vision which will so appeal to our people 
to make themselves count in the impor- 
tant matter of selecting a President, that 
they will turn out and vote as nearly to 
100 percent as possible for those who are 
qualified. 

I shall not longer take the time of the 
distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. I commend him for the study 
he has made. I know he is seeking the 
right answer. I regret that I am not 
able at this time to reach the same con- 
clusion he has reached. I am trying just 


“as hard as he is, I believe, to find the 


right answer. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I thank the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. Arthur Krock, who has studied 
the matter for a long time, said: 

Southern Democrats generally favor the 
amendment * * * because they think the 
South would regain its old place in the 
Democratic Party councils through the ob- 
vious fact that henceforth movements like 
that of the 1948 Dixiecrats would carry a 
larger defeat potential for the national 


-party ticket. 


Florida is a different case, because 


. Florida is a 2-party State, in my opinion. 
Therefore, I think the Senator’s remark 


is completely disinterested, and would 


“lessen the influence of Florida, rather 
than increase it. But I could not say 
that of 1-party States, whether they be 
‘Democratic or Republican. The point 


favor that; I do not favor it. 
the result of a compromise plan would 
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is that the present system provides for 
an expression of the preference of the 
people by Statewide units. This is in 
accordance with the beliefs of the men 
who wrote the Constitution. 

` Mr. HOLLAND. At the time of the 
drafting of the Constitution, the popu- 
lation of the Nation, as I recall, was 
slightly over 3 million in the Thirteen 
Colonies, and the people were scattered 
up and down the seaboard. That sit- 
uation was far different from the situa- 
tion today, when the population is about 
170 million in a Nation of 48 States that 
fill the entire continent from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific. 

I am not impressed by the argument 
that what was good in the horseback 
days is necessarily controlling upon this 
great Nation now. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I have a strong be- 
lief that the Federal system is the best 
system. I should hate to see abolish- 
ment of State lines. The Senator from 
Florida made some powerful speeches on 
that subject 2 or 3 years ago. Therefore, 
I think the Federai system should con- 
tinue to apply in this instance. The 
presidential election is determined on the 
basis of 48 separate units. I think the 


‘election should be decided in each one 


of them. The alternative is to abolish 
State lines and to have direct election 


‘of the President. 


The Senator from Florida does not 
I think 


be disastrous and would lessen the in- 
fluence of the people in the pivotal 
States. That, I think, would be a mis- 
take, considering the fact that more than 
half the population is centered in 8 or 
9 large States. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator for his courtesy. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Under the system of 
proportional voting, the overrepresenta- 
tion in our Government of the small 
rural areas of the country would be tre- 
mendously increased and the effective 
electoral strength of the larger, more 
evenly divided States would be inequi- 
tably reduced. Under the present sys- 
tem, the smaller and more rural areas 
of the country are overrepresented in 


the electoral college, where strength is 


based not upon voter turnout, or even 
population, but upon congressional rep- 
resentation, including the two votes in 
the Senate given to every State, re- 
gardless of size. In addition, rurally 
dominated legislatures have gerryman- 
dered congressional districts so that the 
same areas are also overrepresented in 
the House, a point to be discussed in 
more detail in conjunction with the 
Mundt amendment. To increase still 
further this overrepresentation in the 


` electoral college, by discouraging candi- 


dates from exerting efforts in each State 


“commensurate with the number of votes 


in each State, and by giving small one- 
party States greater influence in the 
outcome of an election than the large, 
more evenly divided States, would be 


- grossly unfair, and would upset the pres- 


ent political balance, with unforeseeable 
consequences. But that is precisely what 
Senate Joint Resolution 31 accomplishes. 

As long as electoral votes are not based 


upon the number of popular votes cast 
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in each State, an advantage will be held 
by the small States, the States with pro- 
portionately low turnouts and the one- 
party States. Proportional voting ac- 
centuates the advantages of all three, so 
that those States which are a combina- 
tion of all three would have tremendous 
power. They would provide wide elec- 
toral margins, based in part on their 
two automatic electoral votes and such 
electoral votes as may be based upon 
Negroes and others who do not vote. 
The importance of these low-value elec- 
toral votes is built up out of all pro- 
portion in the one-party States by en- 
abling them to contribute a greater mar- 
gin to a candidate’s winning total than 
do the much larger and evenly divided 
States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Do I understand the 
Senator from Massachusetts to be say- 
ing, in effect, that if the States adopt 
the first alternative of the proportional 
State method which is in the proposed 
amendment, inside the Democratic 
Party the influence of the big States will 
be diminished and the influence of the 
one-party Southern States will be great- 
ly increased? 

Mr. KENNEDY. That must follow. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And, similarly, in- 
side the Republican Party, that the in- 
fluence of the big States will be de- 
creased, and the influence of the one- 
party States in northern New England 
and beyond the Mississippi will be in- 
creased? 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct. I 
wish to say to the Senator, as he knows, 
of course, that with every State getting 
two electoral votes for each Senator, 
those States which have only one Repre- 
sentative are given a greater advantage 
over the voter in such a State as New 
York. For example, in my own New 
England, Vermont, the population of 
which is extremely small in relation to 
that of New York, has 3 votes, and New 
York 45. A popular vote in Vermont 
is equal to about three votes in New 
York. This is presently written into the 
system, and would be greatly accentu- 
ated by the proportional system. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I know the Senator 
from Massachusetts takes a very broad 
view of this matter. Would he be will- 
ing to speculate on the consequences of 
this shift of power inside the parties? 
Would it not mean, in the case of the 
Republican Party that, on the whole, the 
group which heretofore has stood for 
some degree of international partici- 
pation, and at least some recognition of 
the rights of labor, would be decreased 
in importance, and that other sections 
of the Republican Party would be in- 
creased in importance? 

Mr. KENNEDY. We would have to as- 
sume that the Republican Party in the 
South would have to appeal to those who 
do not now vote. If we assume those 
who do not vote now are Negroes and 
white voters who have a low income, 
there would be a number of reorganiza- 
tions inside the Democratic Party in the 
South. 

In the first place, the conservative 
southerners who are now in the Demo- 
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cratic Party might switch over to the 
Republican Party, thereby making the 
Democratic Party in the South more of 
a liberal party. So those who are pro- 
posing the amendment should consider 
that possibility in the election of Sena- 
tors, for example. 

The second possibility would be that 
the Republican Party, in an attempt to 
appeal to those who are now disfran- 
chised, would attempt to promote civil 
rights, which would cost them support in 
other parts of the country. 

I think it is impossible to predict what 
series of changes the proposal would 
bring about in both parties and how it 
would all end up, except I think we can 
be sure it would increase the influence 
of the one-party States in both parties. 
If the influence of the South were in- 
creased, and the Democratic Party did 
not become more progressive, and at- 
tempted to speak more than its strength 
warranted, that would affect the strength 
of the Democratic Party in the North, so 
that there might be a change in the 
party, with the Republican Party be- 
coming more liberal. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And the Democratic 
Party becoming more conservative? 

Mr. KENNEDY. There would be a 
radical change in parties which I, for 
one, would hate to have at the present 
time. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Republican 
Party might also become more conserva- 
tive, with the trans-Mississippi States, 
excluding California, having a greater 
influence than the Republican Party in 
the States from Massachusetts to and 
including New Jersey would have. 

Mr. KENNEDY. It seems to me in 
that case there would spring up a third 
party representing the more progressive 
wing made up of those who are now 
members of the Democratic Party. In- 
stead of having a moderate system by 
which everyone’s ardor is cooled off, 
there would be a tendency to form a 
more radical labor party in the North, if 
the Democratic Party became stronger 
in the South and did not become a liberal 
party. So I think the proposed system 
could change the whole political habits 
of the country, with results which are 
hard to predict now. 

In short, if any reform is to be made 
in the electoral college, it should begin 
by making more equal the proportion- 
ate strength of each State and the nu- 
merical weight of every ballot cast. But 
this so-called reform marches in exactly 
the opposite direction by grossly distort- 
ing the importance of the same States 
which already have an unequal advan- 
tage in the electoral college. And there 
can be little doubt as to the course of 
any presidential candidate, when he 
realizes that he can obtain a larger elec- 
toral vote advantage from a single small 
State, as the result of comparatively 
little effort, than he can from six larger 
States, with the expenditure of consid- 
erably more effort. There can be little 
doubt as to the course in party circles— 
in the determination of the ticket and 
the platform—of the small one-party 
State, when it realizes that it has con- 
tributed or can contribute several times 
as Many votes to the successful candi- 
date’s winning margin as can several 
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large States put together. Both parties 
would be almost completely dependent 
upon their one-party States—and that 
is not healthy. 

Because most of the large States are 
more evenly divided politically, their 
electoral yotes—when allocated propor- 
tionately among the various candi- 
dates—can at most contribute only a 
small net margin to the overall margin 
by which a successful candidate wins. 
But a small State, less evenly divided 
and possessing a disproportionately 
larger ratio of electoral votes to popular 
votes, can provide a candidate with a 
much larger margin of votes in return 
for much less effort. Thus, in the ex- 
ample previously mentioned, some 8 
million voters for Dewey in 1948—in 
New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Michigan, Indiana, and Connecticut— 
would find that under Senate Joint Res- 
olution 31 one-sixteenth as many votes 
for Truman in Georgia would be more 
important—that instead of Dewey’s T- 
State margin of 192,000 votes being 
translated into an electoral edge, as at 
present, it would be converted into an 
electoral deficit under this new system 
of distortion. These figures are not my 
own; they are reprinted on page 24 of 
the report; and they show that had 
Senate Joint Resolution 31 been in effect, 
Dewey would have received a margin of 
3 electoral votes for winning New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Michigan, 
Indiana, and Connecticut; and Truman 
would have received a margin of 5.1 elec- 
toral votes for winning Georgia. Or, to 
put it another way, Mr. Truman's vic- 
tory in Georgia, under Senate Joint Res- 
olution 31, would have been worth nearly 
5 times as much as his victories in Cal- 
ifornia, Illinois, Ohio, Iowa, and Wis- 
consin—for the former would have 
added 5.1 votes to his winning margin, 
and carrying the latter 5 States would 
have added only 1.1 electoral votes to 
that margin. 

Under the system of proportional vot- 
ing, the one-party system in many 
States would be greatly intensified, with 
incentive for fraud and additional fran- 
chise restrictions in the absence of Fed- 
eral voting standards. As already men- 
tioned, the effective contributions to a 
candidate’s winning margin will be the 
greatest in the one-party States, where 
a large electoral vote advantage can be 
won with comparatively little effort. 
The leaders in these States will have 
greater power in the councils and con- 
ventions of their respective parties than 
ever before—and they will not look be- 
nignly upon the development of a sec- 
ond party within the State at the very 
time when the one-party system has 
given them their greatest power. On 
the contrary, they will have a tre- 
mendous stake to maintain and increase 
their power by reducing still further the 
opposition vote; and the incentive for 
further restrictions on the franchise, or 
for fraud and intimidation, would be 
overwhelming. Under such circum- 
stances, there would be considerable 
pressure on the Congress to adopt Fed- 
eral standards for voting in order to 
prevent abuses. 

Many have been lured into support of 
proportional voting in the hopes of de- 
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veloping a two-party system in the 
South, But where are the Republicans 
going to obtain these votes? Not from 
the Negroes and those unable to meet 
the various yoting requirements, for the 
incentive to continue there this disfran- 
chisement will be even greater. Not from 
those disaffected with Democratic po- 
sitions on civil rights, for experience has 
shown, as was shown in 1948, that they 
do not turn to the Republican Party, 
but to an independent party of their 
own. And not from those now regis- 
tered as Republicans, or voting in pri- 
maries, who are supposedly discouraged 
from voting in general elections—be- 
cause statistics show that there are sim- 
ply not enough Republicans in these 
States. The proponents cannot prove 
that the reason Alabama is solidly Dem- 
ocratic is because the “winner-take-all” 
general ticket system makes it difficult 
for the Republican Party to capture that 
State’s electoral votes. They are not 
winning any elections on the State or 
local level either. The same, of course, 
can be said of Democrats in Vermont. 
The present electoral vote system did 
not create the one-party States; and 
proportional voting, instead of making 
such States more bipartisan, would in- 
tensify one-party control within them. 

I hope that Republicans who think 
that under the proposed electoral reform 
there would be a tremendous springing 
up of the Republican Party in the south- 
ern States will examine the statistics in 
the primaries in congressional elections 
Since 1868. If they do, they will be 
greatly disabused. The reason for that 
situation is that the southerners want 
it that way, and because they believe in 
the Democratic Party, and not in the 
Republican Party. 

The proponents cannot prove that the 
reason Alabama is solidly Democratic is 
that the “winner-take-all” general ticket 
system makes it difficult for the Republi- 
can Party to capture that State’s elec- 
toral votes. The reason Alabama is sol- 
idly Democratic is that the people of 
Alabama believe in the Democratic 
Party. The distinguished Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] is now on the 
floor, and I think he will agree that in his 
opinion at the present time there is not 
in Alabama a great, unknown, but po- 
tential Republican vote which would 
come to the surface if the change now 
proposed were to be made. Let me ask 
whether that is his opinion. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Scorr in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Massachusetts yield to the Senator 
from Alabama? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I shall yield, al- 
though I realize that I should not have 
asked the Senator from Alabama, be- 
cause probably he will give me the wrong 
answer. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I have followed as 
best I could, and with considerable in- 
terest, the argument being made by the 
very able Senator from Massachusetts. 
It seems to me that perhaps the error 
of his premise is that he is looking at 
the situation which now exists. For in- 
stance, I do not say that Alabama is 
solidly Democratic because of the way 
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things stand now—in other words, be- 
cause of the present method of choosing 
the electors. But what I think I can 
contend safely is that in Alabama no 
effort is being made to build up a Re- 
publican Party. I think a similar state- 
ment can correctly be made in reference 
to any one-party State. For instance, no 
such effort is being made in Vermont or 
in Maine or in other States which I might 
mention; no efforts are being made in 
such States to build up, in connection 
with the National, Federal Government 
election, a vigorous opposition party. 

After the 1928 election, the Republi- 
cans made great boasts about what they 
were going to do in the South; and after 
the 1952 election, similar boasts were 
made by the Republicans. But what has 
actually been done? Nothing—regard- 
less of what the chairman of the Repub- 
lican National Committee claims he is 
going to do in the South in the 1956 
election. The Republican Party has not 
made any effort to build up a real, gen- 
uine Republican Party there; and I am 
sure the corresponding statement can be 
made of the Democratic Party, insofar as 
the one-party Republican States are con- 
cerned. 

I will say that if the minority vote were 
counted—for instance, in the case of 
Alabama, the vote that is cast for the 
Republican ticket—and if the potential 
Republican voters knew it would be 
worthwhile for them to cast their votes 
for the Republican Party, the effect, first 
of all, would be that more persons would 
participate in the election; and the sec- 
ond effect would be that there would be a 
greater incentive for voters who think 
more nearly along the lines of the Re- 
publican doctrine to participate in the 
vote, and to vote the Republic ticket. I 
am sure the corresponding statement 
can be made in regard to any one-sided 
Republican State, insofar as the poten- 
tial Democratic votes are concerned. 

I can say to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, that all my life I have observed 
that the general election in my State 
slides by almost without notice; people 
do not pay much attention to it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Except in 1952. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. In 1952 we had a 
fair tarnout—not a large one, but a fair 
turnout. 

But, generally, the general election is 
held without receiving very much atten- 
tion. I do not recall what the total vote 
in Alabama was in 1952; but my recollec- 
tion is that the voting strength then was 
better than our usual voting strength in a 
general election. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The total popular 
vote in Alabama in 1952 was 426,120. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is better than 
the usual turnout in Alabama for a gen- 
eral election. 

Mr. KENNEDY. But in 1948, when 
the feeling in Alabama ran as strongly 
as it has run for some time against. the 
Democratic Party—in fact, I believe that 
Alabama’s delegates walked out of the 
Democratic convention—the voters did 
not turn to the Republican Party. In- 
stead, they turned to the Dixiecrat Party. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Massachusetts will 
yield to me at this point, let me say that 
he certainly needs to learn something 
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about what happened in that instance. 
That was a situation in which the com- 
mittee which was supposed to be the 
State Democratic committee got control 
of the election machinery. As a matter 
of fact, the people who voted in Alabama 
in 1948 were voting under the Demo- 
cratic emblem. It so happens that in 
our State the names of the candidates 
for President and Vice President do not 
appear on the ballot; the ballot contains 
only the names of the candidates to be 
electors. In 1948 in Alabama there did 
not appear on the ballot any names of 
electors who were pledged to vote for 
the nominees of the Democratic Party. 
It happened that the electors in Alabama 
were pledged to vote for the names ap- 
pearing under the Democratic emblem. 

Mr. KENNEDY. But in order for the 
Republicans to be successful in the 
southern States, they would have to make 
a very great appeal to the southern voters 
who regard the Democratic Party as be- 
5 too liberal in regard to various mat- 

ers. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I think the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts is correct. Not 
only would it be necessary for the Re- 
publican Party to appeal to those voters, 
but I think a great many of them would 
naturally go over to the Republican side 
because their beliefs are more in accord 
with the program and the principles of 
the Republican Party than with those of 
the Democratic Party; and I think then 
they would feel some actual incentive to 
vote the straight Republican ticket, be- 
cause they would feel that in that case 
their votes would have some effect. 

Mr. KENNEDY. However, the diffi- 
culty with that situation would be that 
in order for the Republicans to win any 
considerable number of votes on the part 
of southern voters who might be disaf- 
fected with the Democratic policies and 
programs, the Republican Party would 
have to adopt policies which would cost 
it a great many more votes in the North- 
ern States. 

Furthermore, after examining all the 
statistics in regard to the situation in 
1948, Prof. Ruth Silva—who, as I have 
said, I think is the outstanding author- 
ity in this field, together with Professor 
Wilmerding, of Princeton—makes the 
point that— 

The voting pattern of the South has been 
remarkably uniform ever since the demise 
of the reconstruction regimes. Even if one 
compares the primary vote in the South to 
the general election vote in the other 37 
States, the number of southerners going to 
the polls is relatively low. As a matter of 
fact, in the South as a whole participation 
in a presidential election is usually greater 
than participation in the largest primaries. 
And where will Republican votes come from 
in the South. To expect such miraculous 
results from mere electoral reform is attach- 
ing too little importance to historical, so- 
cial, economic, and political factors. 


I do not think there is any doubt that 
there would be.some of that; but I think 
the Republican Party would probably be 
giving up more than it would be gaining; 
and I think that was the view of the late 
Senator’ Taft. We are not as worried 
about the Republican Party as they are; 
but that was the opinion of Senator 
Taft and also of Speaker Martry—and I 
think the Senator from New Jersey has 
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expressed it rather eloquently on this 
floor. My guess is that most of the 
States, such as Alabama and, in the 
North, Maine, would adopt the Mundt- 
Coudert system, and would rearrange 
their congressional districts, so that 
what the Senator would like to see hap- 
pen would not occur. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I think that is en- 
tirely possible, and I have thought of 
that as a possibility. As a matter of 
fact, I think the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts knows that I have supported 
the Daniel-Kefauver plan—the old 
Lodge-Gossett plan—from the time it 
was first introduced. 

I was in the House of Representatives 
at the time, and I supported it then. 
Previously, Representative Lea supported 
it. When I came to the Senate, I be- 
came a cosponsor of the amendment, I 
much prefer it to the Mundt-Coudert 
plan. 

Mr. KENNEDY. So do I. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Is it not true that 
under our Constitution today each State 
could adopt the Mundt-Coudert plan if 
it saw fit to do so? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes. I would have 
no objection to giving the States the 
choice of doing 1 of 3 things—either 
doing what they are doing today, adopt- 
ing the Mundt-Coudert plan, or adopt- 
ing the Daniel amendment. Obviously, 
no State could afford to adopt the 
Mundt-Coudert plan while other States 
were free to do as they chose. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is the point I 
wish to make. Even though under the 
Constitution today each State could 
adopt the Mundt-Coudert plan if it saw 
fit to do so, not a single State has adopted 
it. 

Mr. KENNEDY. They will not adopt 
it, when the choice is between the. gen- 
eral-ticket plan and the Mundt-Coudert 
plan. When the choice is between the 
proportional-voting plan and the Mundt- 
Coudert plan, they will. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator may 
have a point there. There have been 
times when certain States did adopt 
what we now call the Mundt-Coudert 
plan, but they gave it up. A uniform 
pattern developed. I am wondering if 
the same thing would not happen again, 
if there would not be a tendency for the 
States to follow a uniform pattern. My 
own hope, of course, would be that that 
pattern would be the Lodge-Gossett for- 
mula. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I think the Senator is 
correct in saying that the tendency 
would be to have a uniform pattern, be- 
cause the controlling party in the State 
would want to speak with as strong a 
voice as possible. For that reason, the 
district system, which was the system ad- 
vocated by the constitutional fathers, 
was finally eliminated, because States 
using that system in competition with 
States using the general ticket system 
were at a disadvantage. If the choice 
were between the proportional voting 
system and the Mundt proposal, the 
reigning party in each State would see 
that it had a definite advantage in adopt- 
ing the Mundt-Coudert plan, because it 
would be possible for them to arrange the 
congressional districts in such a manner 
as to enable them to speak with a much 
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stronger voice than their actual numbers, 
under the proportional system, would 
permit. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Texas is the proposal in which most Sen- 
ators were interested. I am afraid that 
what has happened is that that amend- 
ment was used as the stalking horse to 
get the Mundt-Coudert proposal by. 
The result would be most unfortunate, I 
think, because of the over-representa- 
tion of rural areas in the State legisla- 
tures, which has already affected the 
composition of the Congress. 

Under the system of proportional vot- 
ing, the chances for victory by the Re- 
publican Party, and consequently the 
strength of the two-party system which 
is important to all regardless of victory, 
would be greatly reduced. The few elec- 
toral votes the Republican Party might 
gain under proportional voting in the 
South—and where these would come 
from, no one knows—could not compare 
with the additional electoral votes to be 
obtained under proportional voting by 
Democratic nominees in all the Northern 
States which frequently go Republican 
by small margins. Application of the 
proportional voting system to past elec- 
tions shows a gain for the Democrats in 
practically every instance, by giving 
them a greater electoral vote than they 
would be entitled to by their percentage 
of the popular vote. Moreover, inas- 
much as Democratic strength would be 
located in the small one-party States 
where each electoral vote represents 
fewer popular votes, the system of pro- 
portional voting would increase the like- 
lihood of Democratic electoral vote vic- 
tory in a year of Republican popular 
vote victory. In fact, as already men- 
tioned, this is exactly what would have 
happened in three elections in the past 
had proportional voting been in effect. 

The present disparity between the 
electoral and the popular vote has two 
major elements: the first, which oper- 
ates to the advantage of the Republicans 
in those years in which they are able 
to win a popular majority in the North- 
ern States, by giving to the winner of 
each State the entire electoral vote re- 
gardless of the popular margin. The 
second element, which operates almost 
exclusively to the advantage of the Dem- 
ocrats, gives disproportional electoral 
power to the small one-party States with 
stringent franchise requirements. Pro- 
portional voting would correct that part 
of the disparity which aids the Republi- 
cans without correcting that part which 
operates to the advantage of the Demo- 
crats. The Democrats would continue 
to secure large blocks of electoral votes 
in the South, based upon relatively few 
popular votes, while the Republicans 
would have to obtain electoral votes in 
the North where more popular votes 
would he required to gain each electoral 
vote. Thus, as already mentioned, had 
Stevenson obtained 25 more electoral 
votes in the South through a shift of 
1,555,000 popular votes he would have 
been elected in 1952 under the propor- 
tional voting system even though Eisen- 
however would still have had a nation- 
wide popular vote margin of more than 
3 million, 
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Perhaps, as a Democrat, I should take 
pleasure in the adoption of a system 
which shows evidence of making a Re- 
publican presidential victory nearly im- 
possible—but as an American I would 
prefer to see the two-party system pre- 
served. 

As a final blow to the two-party sys- 
tem—in addition to creating splinter 
parties, increasing the power of one- 
party States and making nearly impos- 
sible a Republican victory—proportional 
voting under Senate Joint Resolution 31 
would make possible the election of a 
President and Vice President from differ- 
ent parties. This is intentionally impos- 
sible today—for far from strengthening 
two-party rule, it would lead to endless 
confusion and division. This result is ob- 
viously unintentional, but I think the 
language of the amendment should be 
corrected, 

Benefits claimed for proportional vot- 
ing: The Senate committee report lists 
6 evils to be corrected and 3 additional 
advantages to be obtained by abolishing 
the present system of counting electoral 
votes. Each of these nine points is highly 
speculative, fallacious, or so unimportant 
as to be very nearly irrelevant—and in 
many instances Senate Joint Resolution 
31 will have exactly the opposite of the 
effect intended or predicted, accentuat- 
ing instead of remedying whatever de- 
fects exist in the present system. 

A. The disfranchisement of voters 
evil: The report alleges that millions of 
voters are disfranchised under the pre- 
vailing system of winner take all, inas- 
much as all those who cast votes for the 
presidential nominee losing the State 
might just as well have stayed home. In 
a sense, that is true, although it is hardly 
a deterrent on voters hoping to win the 
State for their candidate—but it is also 
true of every election for every office un- 
der any system other than the European 
system of proportional representation. 
Those who voted for the opponent of any 
Senator on this floor “might just as well 
have stayed home,” too—for, of course, 
the winner takes all, and those votes are 
to no avail. Even under Senate Joint 
Resolution 31 the winner of the presi- 
dential race is going to take all—and all 
the votes cast for his opponent, in that 
sense, will have been wasted. Indeed, 
one of the dangers of Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 31 is that it may undermine the 
winner-take-all idea in other spheres— 
and we will then have a plural executive 
and a proportionately represented Con- 
gress, in which no one’s vote is lost but 
in which no one has any confidence. 

Confronted with the fact that winner 
take all within each State is the accepted 
system in practically all American elec- 
tions, proponents then reply that they 
mean to abolish State lines for purposes 
of presidential elections, so that each 
pocket of minority votes within each 
State can be counted in electoral votes to 
be added to those from pockets of votes 
within other States. This is a revolu- 
tionary change in our Federal system, 
and violates the basic premise that each 
State acts as a unit in its relations with 
the Central Government. That is the 
way the Constitution was ratified; that 
is the way constitutional amendments 
are approved—not by pooling the nega- 
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tive votes cast in the legislatures of each 
State. That is the way the Senate is 
constituted—even when the party with 
the fewer Senators elected received, in 
all senatorial elections combined, the 
most votes cast. And that is the way our 
Presidents have been, and should con- 
tinue to be, elected. 

Nor is the report wholly correct in 
claiming that the system of unit voting 
is unheard of in senatorial elections— 
for it is well established in the sena- 
torial primary elections of Georgia and 
Maryland. The report also errs serious- 
ly in claiming that the losing presiden- 
tial votes in each State are in effect 
credited to the winner because he takes 
all the electoral votes of that State. 
Surely the authors of the report know 
that the number of electoral votes pos- 
sessed by each State is based upon con- 
gressional representation, including in 
part population. It is not based upon 
voter turnout—and the winner in each 
State would get the same number of elec- 
toral votes regardless of the size of his 
opponent’s vote, and even if the opposi- 
tion stayed home. 

B. The minority President evil: The 
report complains that it is possible un- 
der the present system for a President to 
be elected with fewer popular votes than 
his leading opponent. This is true— 
but, as already demonstrated, the likeli- 
hood for minority Presidents is greatly 
increased under the proportional voting 
system. I pointed out three examples. 

C. The doubtful State evil: The re- 
port alleges that the present system over- 
emphasizes the political importance of 
the large politically doubtful States, with 
supposedly two effects: Presidential and 
vice presidential candidates are more 
likely to be chosen from those States, and 
the campaign is more likely to center 
around them. But like so many rules 
in politics, the rule of selecting candi- 
dates from large States has so many 
exceptions as to be practically meaning- 
less. Eisenhower, of Kansas; Sparkman, 
of Alabama; Truman, of Missouri; Bark- 
ley, of Kentucky; Willkie, of Indiana; 
McNary, of Oregon; Wallace, of Iowa; 
Landon, of Kansas; Hoover, of Iowa; and 
Curtis, of Kansas—to name but a few 
from the past six elections—were not 
spokesmen for any of the large States. 
And, although the chief executives, or 
even Senators, of New York, Illinois, New 
Jersey, Ohio, California, Massachusetts, 
and similar States have frequently— 
though not invariably—been found on 
the ticket, this is neither evil nor sur- 
prising in view of their advantageous ex- 
perience in administering or dealing with 
large, complex, and varied problems of 
political and economic life which a Presi- 
dent also faces. 

As I pointed out yesterday, while 
some of the States might lose under the 
present system by not having their Sen- 
ators or chief executives considered as 
presidential candidates, they gain by 
reason of the fact that one-half the 
population of the country has 78 Sen- 
ators, while the remaining half of the 
population has only 18 Senators. So 
there are other compensations to the 
smaller States in that regard, which 
should make up for their not being con- 
sidered in many cases for President 
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even though I have given so many ex- 
ceptions that the rule hardly applies. 

Whatever our political disagreements 
may have been with them, the Presidents 
chosen under the present method since 
the turn of the century have been, on 
the whole, men of high caliber, respon- 
sive to the wishes of all the people, and 
capable of exercising great leadership, 
particularly in time of crisis, and par- 
ticularly in comparison with other free 
countries. No proponent of Senate 
Joint Resolution 31 has suggested what 
better qualified candidates would have 
been nominated by either party, had 
Senate Joint Resolution 31 been in ef- 
fect—and to claim such an effect for 
the future is highly speculative, to say 
the least, and hardly grounds for dan- 
gerously tampering with the present 
system. 

Any generalization on the conduct of 
presidential campaigns is equally du- 
bious. With the development of air 
travel and national telecasts, and the 
spread of the two-party system, no State 
or area can claim that it is or will be 
completely and permanently ignored. 
Of course, it is true that more attention 
is necessarily paid to those areas where 
more people vote—but that is the kind 
of democratic response which the pro- 
ponents of Senate Joint Resolution 31 
supposedly want when they talk about 
giving greater effect to popular major- 
ities; and it would certainly be true 
under any truly democratic system. 

Moreover, whatever the merits of the 
arrangement, it can hardly be denied 
that the smaller and more rural areas 
of the country have major advantages 
today, both in the electoral system and in 
other areas of government. All the 
small States have 2 Senators and 2 
automatic electoral votes. Thus, in 
1952, the 9 most populous States, with ap- 
proximately 50 percent of the total popu- 
lation, elected only 18 of the 96 Senators 
and automatic electors. Similarly, ru- 
rally dominated State legislatures have 
nearly unbridled discretion in gerry- 
mandering districts from which Con- 
gressmen are elected. Thus it has been 
estimated that 51 percent of the popula- 
tion in towns and on farms elects 61 per- 
cent of the House of Representatives. 
This disparity will be discussed in greater 
detail in conjunction with the Mundt 
amendment. Finally, as already men- 
tioned, strength in the electoral college 
is not reduced by franchise restrictions 
and low voter turnouts. Thus, in 1952, 
1 electoral vote in Mississippi repre- 
sented less than 36,000 popular votes, 
while 1 electoral vote in Illinois stood 
for nearly 166,000 popular votes, 

Thus it is not correct to argue that 
the large, so-called pivotal States have 
an undue advantage under the present 
system. 

D. The sure-State evil: The report 
charges that the existence of one-party 
States today is the result of the present 
electoral system. I have already indi- 
cated that this allegation cannot be 
proven—that there are just not many 
Democrats in Vermont or Republicans 
in Alabama. This is not the result of 
the present electoral system. In fact, 
recent elections have indicated that 
there can be a two-party system estab- 
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lished in any State, from Maine to Texas, 
wherever the voters themselves want to 
do so. 

The report also charges that voter in- 
terest and participation—particularly in 
the South—is low in such States from 
lack of incentive; and the higher turn- 
out in contested primaries is cited to this 
effect, But the turnout in even the most 
hotly contested Southern primaries is 
generally far lower than the turnout at 
election time in the rest of the country. 
Surely the proponents of Senate Joint 
Resolution 31 cannot believe that the low 
turnout in Southern States is due to dis- 
couraged Republicans staying at home 
because they cannot win their State’s 
electoral votes. In fact, in the South asa 
whole, turnout in a presidential election 
is greater than in State primaries, tue re- 
port deceptively referring to State elec- 
tions instead. This low turnout is, on 
the contrary, largely due to the prevail- 
ing financial, educational, and other re- 
quirements for voting in such States— 
which have a larger share of the Nation’s 
impoverished or illiterate adults of vot- 
ing age—that prevent many from voting. 

On the other hand, voter turnout will 
be discouraged in the northern two-party 
States, where drives to get out the vote 
are now most effective. Today such 
drives may result in large electoral gains 
for the candidate into whose column a 
closely divided State is swung. But un- 
der proportional voting several thousand 
votes one way or another in such a State 
will only affect 1 or at most 2 electoral 
votes—an incentive, of course, but one 
that will be increasingly dulled by the 
greater attention given to a handful of 
voters in the small, one-party States, 
Voter interest will decline, not increase. 

This will be true whether the equally 
divided States are large or small. In 
Nevada, for example, a normal division 
of the electoral vote would be 196 votes 
for the Republican candidate and 196 
votes for the Democratic candidate, for a 
Democratic electoral lead of one-quarter 
vote. In a landslide this might be in- 
creased one-half an electoral vote. This 
is hardly an incentive for an increased 
turnout. 

In short, the sure-State evil cited by 
the proponents of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 31 is once again either nonexistent 
or in no way due to the present system. 
On the contrary, as already indicated, 
the one-party States will have a tre- 
mendous stake in reducing still further 
the opposition vote, and the incentive for 
further statutory or fraudulent restric- 
tions on the franchise would be over- 
whelming. And, while turnout in such 
States would thus be further discour- 
aged, it would also be discouraged in 
those evenly divided States where it now 
has a much greater incentive. 

E. The pressure-group evil: The re- 
port alleges that the present system en- 
courages domination of presidential 
campaigns by minorities or pressure 
groups within the large pivotal States. 
In politics, minority-pressure groups al- 
most always refer to those on the other 
side of the issue. Some of the propo- 
nents of Senate Joint Resolution 31 have 
been frank enough to admit they are 
talking about Negroes, Jews, Catholics, 
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and labor unions. Congressman Gos- 
SETT, one of the original proponents of 
this measure, was convinced it would 
make unnecessary any political recogni- 
tion of the Negro, Jewish, and organized 
labor vote in New York City. But to 
others, the term “pressure groups” refers 
to farmers, doctors, veterans, the aged, 
or someone else. Naturally any presi- 
dential campaign in any part of the 
country is directed, among other things, 
at these and other groups. Some may be 
given more attention than others—per- 
haps because they are more numerous— 
perhaps because they are more unde- 
cided—perhaps for some other reason. 
But no single group within a State swings 
that State more than any other group in 
that State—a candidate’s majority is 
built upon a coalition of all of them— 
and regardless of what electoral system 
was in effect, all candidates would con- 
tinue to appeal to all such groups if they 
sought to be President of all the people. 
The fact that each such group is com- 
paratively small in terms of the entire 
Nation, or that bloc voting by any one 
group—trelatively nonexisting—might be 
numerically equal to the margin by which 
@ candidate wins that State, hardly con- 
stitute an evil of sufficient importance to 
revamp the Constitution—and those who 
make the allegation are in reality simply 
repeating their determination, already 
discussed, to weaken still further the al- 
ready disproportionately small electoral 
strength of the large, politically divided 
States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Massachusetts has been making some 
statements which are very profound. As 
he made them, my mind went back to the 
essay by James Madison in the Federalist 
Papers—I believe it is the 14th Federal- 
ist Paper—in which Madison argued for 
a Federal Nation of a number of States, 
because then there would be so many di- 
vergent interests that they would in part 
cancel each other out and the general 
interest could be served more effectively. 

Mr. KENNEDY. What the Senator 
says is correct, I believe. If it is true 
that the Negro voter in the South has 
less influence than his numbers would 
warrant, then it is also true that the 
Negro voter in New York State has great- 
er influence than his numbers would war- 
rant. It is a system of checks and bal- 
ances that has made the system work. 
As I said yesterday, if I were writing 
the Constitution, without our experience 
over the past years, I would probably 
favor the Daniel-Kefauver plan. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I believe the Senator 
from Massachusetts is also saying that 
there is such a diversity of interest in 
the large States themselves, that no one 
group is in control. The argument that 
Madison made for having a number of 
States join together is also applicable 
within the larger States themselves. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. If there are 200,000 people in 
group X, and the State is carried by a 
majority of 150,000, the charge is made 
that group X delivered the State. The 
fact is that group X joined with other 
groups, none of which could say that 
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they were the ones who delivered the 
State. 

Several years ago in Fall River, Mass., 
the mayor was elected by a margin of 
one vote. That is a very terrible thing to 
have happen to any politician, because 
then everyone can say to him, “I elected 
you.” [Laughter.] 

In short, no evil has been described 
here that justifies this amendment—but, 
on the contrary, as previously mentioned, 
pressure groups and minorities will rush 
to form new political parties, where they 
will receive in actual electoral yotes an 
official recognition never before possible, 
and where they will hold a balance of 
power calculated to coerce one of the 
major parties to accede to their demands. 

F. The “landslide psychology” evil: 
The committee report, while admitting 
that the present electoral system pro- 
duces the correct popular winner in all 
but the rarest of cases, complains that 
it tends to exaggerate the margin of his 
victory by giving him a proportion of the 
electoral vote considerably larger than 
his share of the popular vote. This is 
frequently true—but its “evil” effects 
are difficult to determine. The report is 
fearful that legislators may be deceived 
and defeated candidates humiliated— 
but all of them are capable of reading 
the popular vote tallies, as well as the 
electoral results, and all of them are free 
to interpret them as they wish. 

Moreover, inasmuch as the correct win- 
ner does result, is it not better in the 
interests of national unity and neces- 
sary Presidential prestige and leadership 
to provide a larger margin of victory? 
A decisive margin produces fewer dis- 
putes, less incentive for fraud, and less 
likelihood of throwing the election into 
Congress. The new amendment would 
reduce margins in some instances to a 
fraction of a decimal point—as it would 
have, if supplied in 1900—where one- 
tenth of 1 percent would have been the 
margin—thus increasing bitterness over 
the ability of a few hundred votes to 
sway an election and encouraging the 
kind of political instability that char- 
acterizes many close, nondecisive Euro- 
pean elections. I know of no deception 
or other evil of this kind under the pres- 
ent system—but I foresee considerable 
danger under the proposed. 

In addition to correcting these 6 evils, 
Senate Joint Resolution 31, according to 
the committee report, offers 3 independ- 
ently affirmative benefits—all of them 
previously dealt with. 

(a) A compromise with direct popular 
elections is the description given Senate 
Joint Resolution 31. This is entirely 
misleading. It is not a compromise. It 
is not a step forward, but a step in the 
opposite direction, Far from being a step 
toward direct popular elections, this is 
an undemocratic step away from it, ag- 
gravating the existing distortions in the 
division of the electoral vote, diminishing 
still further the popular vote strength 
of the voters residing in the most popu- 
lous areas of the country, and resulting 
in Presidents less qualified and less re- 
sponsive to all the people. 

(b) “This new system enhances a 
State’s voice in Presidential politics be- 
cause of the accurate barometer it fur- 
nishes of the popular will in the State,” 
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according to the report. This state- 
ment is hardly correct when the electoral 
vote contribution of many large States 
can be tripled by the margin supplied by 
a small one-party State. As a Demo- 
crat, I may be disappointed under the 
present system to see a million votes cast 
for the losing Democratic presidential 
candidate in my State contributing noth- 
ing to his overall electoral vote; but, as a 
citizen of Massachusetts, I would be far 
more disturbed to see the relative impor- 
tance of my State, and its effective con- 
tribution to the winner’s margin, reduced 
to a level far below that exercised by the 
considerably smaller, one-party States. 

As a Democrat I might have been 
sorry to see all of the Massachusetts 
electoral votes in 1952 go to Mr. Eisen- 
hower. However, I would much rather 
have seen that happen in 1952, hoping 
that the Democrats would carry the 
State in 1956, and that all the electoral 
votes would go to us in 1956, than to 
have the vote always broken up into 
small margins which at no time would 
give the people of Massachusetts any 
affirmative power. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Under the alternative 
that is given in the resolution, with re- 
spect to proportional representation, it 
seems to me encouragement would be 
given to the creation of additional 
splinter parties, particularly in the 
larger States, which have a very great 
diversity of interest. 

Mr. KENNEDY. As I said before, I 
think it could result in an election being 
thrown into the House of Representa- 
tives much oftener than in the past. 

Mr. LEHMAN. There is no doubt 
about it. We were very much worried 
about it on several occasions during my 
lifetime. That was in 1912, and again 
in 1948, when the American Labor 
Party gave indications that it might be 
stronger than it was. Of course, that 
situation did not materialize. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Perhaps the most 
important part of the joint resolution is 
the part which would change the pro- 
cedure with respect to voting in the 
House of Representatives. That voting 
would be done on the basis of individ- 
uals, instead of on the present basis. 
Some of the proponents may not accept 
that compromise, as we would not be 
willing to accept other parts of it. I 
hope that issue will be determined on 
its own merits, because I believe that 
would prevent the present danger of 
having an election decided in the House 
of Representative by the votes of States 
with very small populations. I hope an 
election is never again thrown into the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr, LEHMAN. It would be a very un- 
fortunate situation. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes. 

(c) “Invigoration of the two-party 
system is the greatest benefit of Senate 
Joint Resolution 31,“ the report con- 
eludes. As we have seen, the power of 
one-party States will be tremendously 
increased, the determination of their 
leaders to keep down opposition votes 
will be redoubled and no likely source 
of additional opposition votes in such 
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States is apparent anyway. In the rest 
of the country, splinter parties will grow, 
confusing the election and intimidating 
the major parties. Republican chances 
for presidential victory would practically 
disappear, and it would become possible 
for a President and a Vice President to 
be elected from different parties. These 
results will be hardly invigorating to the 
two-party system. 

In summary, it is apparent that not a 
single 1 of the 9 evils to be eliminated or 
benefits to be derived, claimed by the 
proponents of Senate Joint Resolution 
31, offers reasonable grounds for drasti- 
cally altering the Constitution. There 
are no substantial evils to be found to- 
day under the headings of “Dis- 
franchised Voters,” Minority Presi- 
dents,” “Excessively Powerful Pivotal 
States and Minority Groups,” or “Land- 
slide Psychology.” The present general 
ticket system is not responsible for one- 
party States, voter disinterest, the loca- 
tion of presidential candidates and cam- 
paigns, or unjustified interpretations of 
voter mandates. The faults of the pres- 
ent system—in the proportionate in- 
equality of each State’s strength, and in 
the wide variations of electoral vote 
strength represented by each vote cast— 
are aggravated, not solved, by the new 
proposal. Not a single sound argument 
has been put forth for adoption of this 
radical change which is demanded by no 
State, which has been discredited in the 
past and which promises only doubt and 
danger for the future. 

On the other hand, this is what pro- 
portional voting will do to the American 
system: The importance of State lines 
in presidential elections would be 
severely reduced; the likelihood of Presi- 
dents being elected with less popular 
votes than their opponent would be 
greatly increased; the prospects for ob- 
taining a President with broad experi- 
ence in a large State would be reduced; 
the over representation in the Covern- 
ment of the small rural areas of the 
country would be tremendously in- 
creased; the effective electoral strength 
of most States would be grossly dis- 
torted; voting interest in those States 
would be sharply reduced; the one-party 
system in other States would be greatly 
intensified, with incentive for fraud and 
additional franchise restrictions; Fed- 
eral voting standards would be invited; 
splinter parties would be greatly en- 
couraged; hairbreadth elections, with all 
of their divisive effects, would be made 
more frequent; the chances for victory 
of the Republican Party, and conse- 
quently the strength of the two-party 
system, would be permanently ended; 
and the election of a President and Vice 
President from different parties would 
again be made possible. 

I know of no other step which could 
be taken to disrupt more thoroughly and 
more dangerously the American con- 
stitutional system. 

The compromise proposal which the 
Senate will be asked to accept will give 
to each State the option of adopting the 
Mundt-Coudert proposal whereby elec- 
tors would be chosen on the basis of 
each congressional district along with 
two electors at large representing the 
State’s two Senators. There is no com- 
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mittee report on this proposal before the 
Senate; and there was comparatively 
little attention paid to it in the hearings. 
And yet it can be predicted with cer- 
tainty that the district system will be 
adopted by practically every State. For 
the choice as to the adoption of either 
system is left up to the legislature of 
each State—and the district system 
would give to each State legislature un- 
precedented power in influencing presi- 
dential elections. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. There is no doubt at 
all as to the correctness of the observa- 
tion of the Senator from Massachusetts 
in regard to the action of legislatures in 
gerrymandering some of the districts. 
As I previously pointed out, the State of 
New York has had just one Democratic 
legislature in 21 years. The last time 
1 had a Democratic legislature was in 
1935. 

Mr. KENNEDY. So, after all these 
years, in spite of the tremendous plu- 
rality by which the Democrats carried 
New York in presidential elections, the 
legislatures are usually Republican. 

Mr. LEHMAN. That is true. We car- 
ried the State for the Presidency, for the 
governorship, for the senatorship at least 
three-fourths of the time, and yet the 
legislature went Republican largely be- 
cause of the constitutional provision 
which requires every little town, even 
though it may have a population of only 
15,000 or 20,000, to have one assembly- 
man. That indicates the power which 
is given to the Legislature of the State 
of New York, and I have no doubt it is 
true of other States. It shows the power 
the legislature has in gerrymandering 
all the districts of the State, and I have 
no doubt that it would be done if this 
amendment or a similar amendment 
should be adopted. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, there can be no doubt 
that practically all State legislatures, 
which are themselves the beneficiaries of 
gerrymandering in favor of rural areas, 
will adopt the system which will enable 
them to continue this imbalance of power 
on the national level. What is worse, 
under the compromise proposal, a legis- 
lature could move from one system to the 
other every 4 years depending upon 
which it was calculated would give the 
party controlling the legislature the 
greatest electoral power. Nothing could 
be more confusing or unfair. However, 
inasmuch as it is proposed to amend the 
Constitution on the Senate floor in this 
ungainly fashion, it would be well to ex- 
amine the evils of the district system. 

The district system would distort the 
popular will through the gerrymandering 
of electoral districts. The proof of this 
assertion lies in the unrepresentative na- 
ture of the House of Representatives, due 
to the gerrymandering of congressional 
districts; and the unrepresentative na- 
ture of the state legislatures which ac- 
complish this gerrymandering, by virtue 
of the gerrymandering of their own local 
legislative districts. Some congressional 
seats represent 3 or 4 times as many 
votes as other congressional seats in 
the same State. In the 1954 congres- 
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sional elections, in the States of New 
York, California, Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
Michigan, and New Jersey, the Republi- 
can candidates received less than 50 per- 
cent of the vote but more than 58 percent 
of the seats. In 12 States with a majority 
of the electoral vote—New York, Califor- 
nia, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, Texas, 
Michigan, New Jersey, Massachusetts, 
North Carolina, Missouri, and Indiana— 
Republican congressional candidates in 
1954 did not receive a majority of the 
two-party popular vote. Nevertheless 
they won a clear majority of the congres- 
sional seats because of the way districts 
were gerrymandered. In 31 States out- 
side the South, Republicans received ap- 
proximately 51 percent of the congres- 
sional popular vote in 1954, but won 
nearly 65 percent of the seats. These 
same discrepancies under the Mundt dis- 
trict system would be translated into the 
election of the President. Time after 
time, a minority of the popular vote 
would be gerrymandered into providing 
a majority of the electoral vote. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The situation would 
be intensified, because there would be an 
added premium for gerrymandering, 
since we would get not only more Mem- 
bers of Congress, but the premium of 
electing a President. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I agree with the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota that his plan is 
in accord with the original plan of elec- 
tors. If we could get around the prob- 
lem of gerrymandering, which I think 
is impossible even with congressional 
intervention, his proposal would be more 
sound. I know that his amendment rep- 
resents great effort on his part. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I know the Senator from 
Massachusetts has given the subject a 
great deal of study and thought. There 
is much merit in the district system. We 
have seen today some of the problems 
which might arise in connection with 
gerrymandering, but I would invite the 
Senator’s attention to the fact that we 
are confronted with 2 or 3 different plans, 
no one of which is utopian in character. 

I think the Senator must concede that 
our present practice has certain deficien- 
cies, and that we should move in the 
direction of giving citizens a greater im- 
pact in a presidential election, realizing 
that we are not going to have a perfect 
system. It seems to me that one of the 
weaknesses to which the Senator has 
pointed is less serious than a system 
which gives so undue an influence to big 
cities, and which big cities can have 
under the electoral-college system. I 
recognize the fact that the Senator comes 
from a big city, but he represents many 
smaller cities also. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Legislature of 
Massachusetts has gone Democratic only 
three times in its history. I have given 
an example of the situation, and I think 
it would be accentuated under the Sen- 
ator’s proposal, 

Mr. MUNDT. But a great many more 
voters would be brought to the polls 
under the compromise plan. It would 
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bring about an element of unpredicta- 
bility in a great many areas, rather than 
have a foregone conclusion as to how 
the people will vote. 

In South Dakota there are only two 
congressional districts. The one west of 
the river is, of course, more overwhelm- 
ingly Republican than the one east of the 
river. It would encourage the people to 
feel that they have a chance, as members 
of the minority party, to vote, instead of 
there being a foregone conclusion as to 
how the election will come out. Where 
‘there is a foregone conclusion, we run 
into conditions such as prevail in the 
South. In Mississippi everyone knows in 
October how the people will vote in 
‘November. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I discussed that point. 
In 1948, in California and Ohio, under 
the Senator’s system, the votes would 
have gone to the Republicans, even 
though the popular vote was for the 
Democratic candidate. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator picks out 
one election. In California and Ohio, 
that particular election was in conform- 
ity with the description given by the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. According to the 
American Political Science Association, 
and the United States Conference of 
Mayors of 1949, in the 48 State legisla- 
tures, urban areas—city areas—repre- 
senting about 60 percent of the Nation's 
population, are allotted 25 percent of 
the legislative seats. That is why, as the 
Senator from New York has pointed out, 
in spite of the fact that New York, again 
and again, was carried by the Democrats 
for the President by a big margain, only 
once in the history of New York did the 
State legislature of New York go Demo- 
cratie. 

The legislatures, which are unfairly 
weighted in favor of the rural popula- 
tion—and most of them are Republican 
legislatures—will be the ones who will 
draw the lines for the congressional dis- 
tricts, which will affect the vote for 
President. I am reluctant, based upon 
the previous experience, to give them 
that power. 

Mr. MUNDT. It is not the Senator’s 
contention, is it, that there is some al- 
leged discrimination against the city 
people by the country people, as the Sen- 
ator contends prevails in the legislatures? 
The Senator is not contending that that 
situation holds true at present in the 
congressional districts of the Nation, is 
he? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Oh, yes, I am. I 
know the Senator is familiar with this, 
and I do not want to repeat something 
about which he is very well informed. 

I could give the Senator the names 
of at least 8, 9, or 10 States in which 1 
congressional district has a greater popu- 
lation than the 2 adjoining districts 
combined. 

Mr. MUNDT. Has the Senator ad- 
justed his figures to the well-known fact 
that the majority of the alien population 
is located in the big cities? The alien 
population is counted in the enumera- 
tion which is made to determine the size 
of congressional districts to which a 
State is entitled. Obviously, however, 
the aliens do not become voters until 
they have become citizens. Has the 
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Senator adjusted his figures in accord- 
ance with that fact? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Let me see whether 
what the Senator has said explains what 
Iam about to say. 

In Florida, the Fourth Congressional 
District, which includes Miami, has a 
population of 525,000. That is greater 
than the combined population of the 
Eighth and Ninth Congressional Dis- 
tricts. 

A similar situation exists in Ohio. 
The Third Congressional District has a 
population greater than the combined 
population of the 15th and the 23d Dis- 
tricts. 

Mr. MUNDT. What city is located in 
the Third Congressional District of 
Ohio? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Let us consider 
Georgia, which does not have a large 
alien population. The district which 
includes Atlanta has a population of 
618,000, which is larger than the total 
population of the Eighth District, hav- 
ing 267,000, and the Ninth District, hav- 
ing 240,000. 

Mr. MUNDT. I could not quarrel 
with the Senator’s findings on that 
score. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Let us consider 
Texas. Harris County, which contains 
one-sixth of the population of Texas, 
has only 1 of the 22 Representatives 
from Texas. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator skips 
around so much geographically that it 
is difficult for me to keep up with him. 
The Senator would not deny that what I 
have said about the alien population is 
true, would he, save for the city of New 
York? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I think probably 
there are a number of aliens. 

Mr. MUNDT. Is it not true of Bos- 
ton? 

Mr. KENNEDY. No. In Boston, ger- 
rymandering takes the form of four con- 
gressional districts in a eontigious area. 
There are two Democratic districts, in 
which all the Democrats are lumped to- 
gether. I represented one of them and 
won by a vote of 5 to 1, because there 
were so many Democrats. The same is 
true of the district represented by the 
majority leader of the House, Mr. 
McCormack. 

The other two districts are Republican 
districts, carefully drawn so as to permit 
the Democrats to win only by very close 
votes. 

So it was possible to split even and to 
have 2 Democratic and 2 Republican 
districts, even though the popular vote, 
all told, would have given the Democrats 
60 percent and the Republicans 40 per- 
cent. 

Mr. MUNDT. But in the counting of 
noses to determine the number of con- 
gressional districts to which a State is 
entitled, the census taker counts every 
person in the district, regardless of 
whether he is a voter or a nonvoter. 
A person who may have come into the 
country recently as an immigrant would 
be unable to vote for 4 or 5 years; never- 
theless, he would be counted. 

I think one reason for the dispro- 
portionate results is that the legislatures 
try to regulate the legislative districts 
and perhaps the congressional districts, 
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too. But let us stay with the congres- 
sional districts. The State legislatures 
relate the congressional districts to the 
voting population. The disproportion is 
the disproportion of voting citizens in 
the same degree as the disproportion 
of excess population. 

Mr. KENNEDY. If the Senator from 
South Dakota would not agree with what 
I consider to be a very well-known fact 
of political life, if he would argue that 
there have not been terrible abuses of 
the power to lay out districts, thus deny- 
ing the people their proportionate rights, 
I do not see how he could ask the Sen- 
ate to support his amendment, which 
would give great powers to those areas, 
when he does not think the power is 
being abused by them today. 

If the Senator thinks everything is 
fine now and that the people in Georgia, 
Texas, and Massachusetts are not being 
denied their true rights so far as repre- 
sentation in Congress is concerned, I 
must say, in all reluctance, that I would 
not want to put into his hands the de- 
termination of the question as to wheth- 
er the people were being denied by 
gerrymandering the right to pick their 
President. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator has not 
devoted his remarks at all to the par- 
ticular problem which I described, or to 
the question which I asked. It seemed 
to me it was very clear. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The alien vote in 
Massachusetts, about which the Senator 
from South Dakota is speaking, is frac- 
tional. Great waves of immigration, as 
it came to Boston, began to end about 
the time of World War I. While there 
may be a few old persons who still are 
not citizens, nevertheless, based upon a 
rather limited number of people now 
coming into the country every year— 
150,000 spread throughout the entire 
country—the number of aliens in pro- 
portion to the voting population is frac- 
tional. 

Mr. MUNDT. Would the Senator 
contend the alien population is fraction- 
al in New York City, where aliens who 
come to this country first tend to con- 
gregate after leaving Ellis Island? 

Mr. KENNEDY. The number of 
aliens in the United States does not rep- 
resent the cause of the situation about 
which we are speaking. 

Mr. MUNDT. I am not talking about 
the number of aliens in the United 
States. Iam talking about the problem 
which the Senator is describing, in which 
some cities have a larger population than 
is represented in Congress in Washing- 
ton on a weighted basis. I asked if one 
reason for that condition was that the 
big cities contained disproportionately 
a number of Americans who were not 
voters because they were not yet citizens. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I do not believe the 
Senator’s argument has sufficient sub- 
stance to explain the situation confront- 
ing us. 

Mr. MUNDT. So far as Harris Coun- 
ty, Tex., is concerned, I am certain the 
Senator would not contend that it was 
the meddling of the Republicans of 
Texas which created the unusual situa- 
tion in Harris County, and which has 
made Texas a one-party State. For 
reasons best known to the Democrats 
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of Texas, they seem to be perfectly happy 
with whatever congressional representa~ 
tion they have there. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I am not concerned 
about how the people of Texas select 
their Representatives. However, in 
theory, I should like to see the repre- 
sentation distributed better. But I do 
care if the people of Texas want to pick 
a President in that way. 

Mr. MUNDT, If Texas is a one-party 
State, it would not make one iota of 
difference whether they selected their 
electors by districts or by any other 
means. The Lodge-Gossett phase of the 
proposed amendment, as well as the 
Daniel-Kefauver-Mundt phase, tends to 
give the minority party in a one-party 
State a little better representation. 
But if a State is strictly a one-party 
State, certainly it does not make any 
difference whether the electors are 
chosen en bloc or by districts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I think it might 
make a difference. After all, the Repub- 
lican Party in Texas is at least half the 
size of the Democratic Party; yet there 
is only 1 Republican Representative out 
of the State delegation of 22 Represent- 
atives. So the way a district is arranged 
might affect that situation. 

The Republican Party has not been 
the only offender. I gave the example 
of North Carolina, where there are very 
few aliens. There the Democrats have 
arranged the boundaries of the 8th and 
11th Districts to make certain that the 
Republicans in the northwest corner of 
the State shall have not more than one 
Representative. Thus the Democrats, 
having 60 percent of the votes of the 
State, take 90 percent of the State’s 
seats. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator is talking 
about the State legislature, is he? 

Mr. KENNEDY. No; I am speaking 
about congressional districts. 

Mr. MUNDT. We are talking about 
congressional districts, over which Con- 
gress exercises supervisory jurisdiction. 

Mr. IT should say it would 
be almost impossible for Congress to 
exercise it. In the case of Boston, the 
districts are contiguous geographically. 

Mr. MUNDT. I am not challenging 
the Senator about any of the situations 
in Boston; I recognize that he knows 
more about them than I do. I am mere- 
ly trying to direct his attention to areas 
where I feel there is an element of fact. 
While New York State undoubtedly is 
entitled to several additional Repre- 
sentatives because it has a vast alien 
population, it does not necessarily hold 
that that condition must be recognized 
in the outlining of a congressional dis- 
trict, which should be outlined in con- 
formity with the voting population, 
rather than simply by the number of peo- 
ple who live in a particular district. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I would say, after 
examining the figures, that experience 
shows, although I am not familiar with 
the New York situation, the number of 
aliens does not really affect the problem. 

Mr. MUNDT. Would it be safe to say 
the Senator has not adjusted those fig- 
ures to take that particular fact of life 
into consideration? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I have not adjusted 
them as to whether the weather is good 
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or bad outside, because it does not have 
anything to do with the problem. 

Mr. MUNDT. Whether the weather 
is good or bad is one of the reasons why 
I favor the district system, as I shall 
elaborate when it comes time to discuss 
my amendment. I think that is highly 
important. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The discrepancy be- 
tween electoral vote and popular vote 
would be far greater under the Mundt 
plan than it is in today’s congressional 
elections, because the small States would 
also be given their automatic two elec- 
toral votes, thus increasing still further 
the electoral strength of a handful of 
voters. 

But, as indicated, gerrymandering is 
not confined to small rural States. In 
1954, the popular vote for congressional 
candidates in the State of New York 
was practically even. But the Repub- 
licans won 60 percent of the seats. 

Sponsors of the Mundt system insist 
that the public conscience will not per- 
mit such discrepancies in presidential 
elections. But the public conscience 
has permitted it, and in fact has per- 
mitted it to grow increasingly worse. 
And there is no way the public can do 
anything about it, as long as the State 
legislatures which will be in charge of 
gerrymandering districts under the 
Mundt plan are themselves in power by 
virtue of gerrymandering at its worst. 
In the 48 State legislatures, the urban 
areas representing about 60 percent of 
the Nation’s population are allotted 25 
percent of the seats in the popularly 
constituted houses. The United States 
Conference of Mayors in 1949, and the 
American Political Science Association 
in 1954, both called attention to the 
shockingly unfair composition of most 
State legislatures. 

A second answer given by proponents 
of the district system is that Congress 
can always legislate against gerryman- 
dering if the situation gets out of hand. 
But the facts of the matter are that the 
situation has always been out of hand, 
and Congress has frequently legislated— 
but to no avail. No strict enforcement 
of such legislation has ever been pro- 
posed or attempted, whatever pious 
declarations for equality, compactness, 
and contiguity may have been con- 
tained in the various reapportionment 
acts; and the proponents of the Mundt 
system do not offer any suggestions as 
to how they could be enforced. Would 
they be willing, for example, to provide 
in their constitutional amendment a re- 
quirement. that all congressional dis- 
tricts must be reasonably compact and 
contiguous, with approximately equal 
population; and provide further that 
any citizen would have the right to con- 
test in the Federal courts the reason- 
ableness of any districting under this 
amendment; and to provide still further 
that all electors shall be chosen at large 
if the Federal court declares a particu- 
lar districting plan to be invalid? 

It is obvious that, under the district 
system, gerrymandering would not only 
continue but be intensified. Just as in 
the House of Representatives today, 
some presidential electors would repre- 
sent over 800,000 votes, some would rep- 
resent under 200,000 votes. Some would 
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represent districts—like the 3d District 
of Massachusetts, the 26th District of 
California, the 23d District of Ohio, 
and the 12th District of New York— 
which have been drawn in peculiar 
shapes which are more appropriate to 
the Rorshach ink-blot test than they 
are to a political map. 

Thus the primary effect of the Mundt 
plan would be to thwart the popular will 
by discriminating against the most pop- 
ulous areas. In 1948, for example, Dem- 
ocratic popular majorities in California 
and Ohio would have resulted in Re- 
publican electoral margins. In 1952, the 
Republican majority in Tennessee would 
have resulted, under the Mundt plan, 
in a Democratic electoral majority. 

In 1872, 1901, and 1911, congressional 
reapportionment acts attempted to pre- 
vent gerrymanders, but to no avail; and 
in the Reapportionment Act of 1929 all 
such provisions were dropped. Thus 183 
congressional seats today represent dis- 
tricts either under- or over-populated; 
and a Republican assemblyman was able 
to boast that a blatent gerrymander 
that gave 5 seats for the Republicans in 
1952 was responsible for Republican con- 
trol of the House in the 83d Congress, 
Many States, satisfied with the effects 
of ancient gerrymanders, do not even 
bother to reapportion on the basis of 
up-to-date census figures. 

Even the Kestnbaum report in 1955 
deplored the apportionment of our 
State legislatures which lies at the root 
of discriminatory congressional appor- 
tionment. 


In a majority of States— 


Said the Kestnbaum report 

city dwellers outnumber the citizens of rural 
areas. Yet in most States the rural voters 
are overwhelmingly in control of one legis- 
lative house, and overweigh, if not dominate, 
the other. As cities have grown more rapid- 
ly than rural areas * * * this imbalance 
has grown more and more discriminatory. 


Practically all of the defects of the 
Daniel system apply with equal weight to 
the Mundt district system. 

The likelihood of Presidents being 
elected with fewer popular votes than 
their opponents would be greatly in- 
creased. The whole purpose of the 
gerrymander, which is enthroned by the 
Mundt system, is to deny to populous 
areas the voting strength which is right- 
fully theirs. 

Splinter parties would be greatly en- 
couraged. A minority pressure group 
would not have to capture an entire 
State to obtain electoral recognition, as 
at present; it would not have to win a 
substantial number of votes on a state- 
wide basis, as the Daniel system would 
require. If would only have to carry a 
particular district—in some instances a 
city or a small part of a city. There 
would be more parties on the ballot, and 
more parties with electoral strength to 
use as bargaining power, than we can 
possibly imagine. 

The over-representation in our Gov- 
ernment of the small rural areas of the 
country would be tremendously in- 
creased and the effective electoral 
strength of the larger, more evenly di- 
vided States would be inequitably re- 
duced. This is obvious from the effect 
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of the current gerrymandering of con- 
gressional districts. The 16th District 
of Michigan in Detroit, for example, is 
larger than the totals of the 11th and 
12th districts in the upper peninsular 
put together. And the Atlanta district 
in Georgia is greater than the rural 
eighth and ninth districts of that State. 
Thus, the small, rural areas of the coun- 
try would have disproportionate power 
in the electoral college as well as the 
House and the Senate. 

Practically all of the defects of the 
Daniel system purportedly corrects are 
found in the Mundt district system. All 
the voters for the losing side in each 
State and district are disfranchised. 
The election of minority Presidents is 
made more likely. Campaigns will cen- 
ter around key pivotal States and dis- 
tricts, while others will be sure of con- 
trol by one party. Instead of the general 
ticket system being abolished, 531 gen- 
eral ticket systems could be established. 
Instead of the electoral college being 
abolished, 48 different electoral colleges 
could be set up. Instead of the presiden- 
tial ballot being simplified, the voter will 
be faced with the names of two presiden- 
tial electors for his State and a different 
one for his district. 

It is incredible to think that 2 such 
confusing, contradictory, and dangerous 
proposals could be passed by the Senate 
when it would refuse to pass either 1 
separately. I earnestly hope that those 
who eagerly rush to support all pro- 
posals for electoral reform will realize 
that this hybrid monstrosity is reform 
in the wrong direction. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. AL- 
Lorr in the chair). The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE GADSDEN 
PURCHASE 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Massachusetts 
yield to me, to permit me to make a brief 
statement on another matter? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
from 1821 to 1848, all of what is now the 
State of Arizona was a part of the Re- 
public of Mexico. In 1848, with the end- 
ing of the war with Mexico, the treaty 
of Guadalupe-Hidalgo ceded to the 
United States the area north of the Gila 
River. It became obvious that such a 
dubious southern boundary as this 
meandering river would form could only 
be detrimental to the future of the 
Southwest; so in the summer of 1853, 
James Gadsden went to Mexico City, as 
minister, with instructions to secure a 
new boundary line. He was successful 
in these efforts; and on December 30, 
1853, agreements moving the line to the 
south were signed by both countries. 
This new area embraced nearly 30 mil- 
Aon acres, and was purchased for a price 
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of 30 cents an acre. The agreement met 
with violent opposition in the Congress 
before its final ratification by treaty on 
April 25, 1854. Thomas Hart Benton 
in his most vitriolic manner said of the 
area “desolate, desert, and God for- 
saken.” Kit Carson said “A wolf could 
not make a living on it.” 

Mr. President, appearing in the Ari- 
zona Republic of Sunday, last, was an 
tricle showing in part what that great 
and timely purchase has meant to the 
United States. I ask unanimous consent 
to have the article printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


GapsDEN PURCHASE LAND YIELDS Great MIN- 
ERAL WEALTH TO UNITED STATES 

The 103-year-old purchase from Mexica of 
almost 19 million acres of land for a mere 
$10 million, primarily to straighten out a 
previously undetermined boundary between 
the two republics, is proving itself a na- 
tional mineral bonanza for the United 
States. 

As of today, the Arizona area of the so- 
called Gadsden Purchase, comprising all the 
land south of the Gila River in this State, 
has produced almost half of the $6 billion 
in minerals that are known to have been 
mined in Arizona, 

As of today—largely because of 46-cent 
copper—dozens of old-time mine owners are 
spending hundreds of thousands of dollars 
annually in new exploration and develop- 
ment. 

But copper isn’t the only mineral being 
sought. 

The search also is for molybdenum, zinc, 
lead, tungsten, uranium, and the “rare 
earths” of which a dozen are being hunted 
as minute heat-resistant alloys for man- 
made satellites, jet engines, and devices for 
possible interplanetary travel of the future. 

The riches of southern Arizona's minerals 
are fabulous. 

Within this State’s portion of the Gadsden 
Purchase are such mines as Phelps Dodge's 
New Cornelia at Ajo, which in depression 
days paid its keep in production of gold 
found in the copper ore; Phelps Dodge oper- 
ations at Bisbee, Lowell, and Warren, which 
have led to the new multimillion dollar de- 
velopment of Lavendar Pit; and the newly 
begun copper-molybdenum operations at 
San Manuel Copper Co.’s $200 million de- 
velopment near Mammoth. 

In the same area which the early Spanish 
conquistadores explored for gold and silver 
are such redeveloped mines as the old Silver 
Bell, owned by American Smelting & Re- 
fining Co,; and the completely new develop- 
ment of Pima Mining Co., south of Twin 
Buttes. Both are in Pima County. 

Silver Bell, now an open-pit operation, is 
developing molybdenum in addition to its 
copper yield. 

More fabulous, however, is the Pima Mine, 
some 45 miles to the southeast of Silver Bell. 

Pima explorations were initiated by United 
Geophysical Corp., one of the largest of the 
former international mining organizations, 
about 6 years ago. Union Oil Co. now is re- 
ported to control it. 

By using the latest and most modern elec- 
tronic and other devices, copper ore bodies 
were located of a richness that may surpass 
the anticipated yield from the San Manuel 
area. 

Pima’s ores are said to contain from about 
1 percent, the reported average at San Man- 
uel, to as much as 7 percent. Its total cop- 
per yield may exceed any mine's. 

And with it, as with San Manuel and with 
Silver Bell, is found molybdenum in per- 
centages high enough to increase the mine’s 
income, 
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Then there is the B. S. & K. mine, a zinc- 
lead property across the hill from Silver Bell, 
where some zinc ores go up to 35 percent to 
become among the world’s richest. Not far 
from these is Eagle Picher Co.'s lead-zinc- 
copper operation. With the exception of 
Pima and San Manuel, these are all old 
mines, 

But new ones—and exploration of old 
ones—are constantly adding to the potential 
mineral output of the State’s Gadsden area. 

New developments in metallurgy, in the 
economical separation of the different metals 
so none will be lost in processing, has con- 
tributed to the explorations underway. 
These, and the fact that Arizona has vast 
quantities of low grade ores of all kinds, 
have stirred the new rush to find out and 
develop what's found. 

It’s no longer a pack-and-bureau pros- 
pecting program. 

It’s being done with selsmographs, with 
scintillation counters, and with half a score 
of other devices of the electronics age. These 
help pinpoint the discovery, while assays and 
known metallurgy can indicate combined 
values of the often-complex ores. 

The rush is underway, from the Gila River 
to the Mexico border, and from Ajo eastward 
to the New Mexico State line. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi for his usual courtesy. 


INCREASED INDUSTRIAL USES OF 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, Iam 
about to propose a far-reaching, per- 
manent solution of the farm problem 
so vast that its potential is virtually un- 
limited. 

While the economic, industrial, and 
social implications of this program can- 
not, with any degree of accuracy, at this 
moment be estimated, it is clear that 
this program will tend to solve, if not 
wholly solve, the farm problem for all 
time. 

After months of painstaking examina- 
tion of its possibilities, I have reached 
the altogether justifiable conclusion that 
this plan would, within a few years, 
create a demand for farm products in 
industry at least equal in amount to that 
now consumed for human consumption 
in the United States. It would double 
the farm market. 

Essentially, this is a solution of the 
farm problem based, not on the negative 
theory of curtailing production, but on 
the positive approach of creating new 
markets demanding complete and full 
utilization of our total agricultural ca- 
pacity. 

We have worked long and hard in the 
Senate for weeks on a farm bill to meet 
the contingencies of the moment. Out 
of all the debate, committee findings, 
staff studies, and my own personal re- 
search, I have reached the conclusion 
that any farm plan, to solve this problem 
on a permanent basis, must do three 
things: 

First. It must provide for quick dis- 
position of existing surpluses. Our Gov- 
ernment is attacking this problem now 
with admirable vigor. I would like to 
see it move faster. But we are making 
substantial progress. 

Second. The plan must provide, at 
the moment, for curtailed production 
until such time as we can create new 
demands to prevent accumulation of fu- 
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ture surpluses based on normal produc- 
tion. This, too, is a part of the. exist- 
ing plan. This effort will be furthered, 
somewhat, by provisions of what we have 
called the soil-bank program. 

Third. Most important and almost un- 
touched in relation to its real possibil- 
ities, any such plan must include a tre- 
mendous research and development pro- 
gram—a program which should be 
started immediately, and financed by 
whatever Government funds are neces- 
sary—to develop to the utmost the in- 
dustrial uses we already know about for 
farm products—and they are consider- 
able—and at the same time find new 
uses creating a demand for at least dou- 
ble what we have considered the normal 
farm production of the United States. 

It is this third point which I now pro- 
pose. I know enough about its poten- 
tialities to convince me that if we in 
the Congress will face our responsibil- 
ity to authorize and order such a pro- 
gram, we shall help to bring about 50 
years of the greatest agricultural pros- 
perity in the history of our Nation. 

I know enough about it that I have 
been saying to the farmers of my State 
of Indiana: Do not sell your farm land. 
Buy more. The next 50 years on the 
American farm will see unprecedented 
prosperity. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Indiana yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. AL- 
Lorr in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Indiana yield to the Senator from 
Idaho? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. WELKER. As one of the cospon- 
sors of the bill which is being intro- 
duced by the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Indiana, I wish to say to him 
that I commend him very highly for 
this very wonderful bill, which will solve 
the agricultural dilemma, and again will 
make it possible for farmers to live. I 
can pay to the Senator from Indiana 
no higher tribute than to say that he 
has done this job extremely well. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Idaho very much for his re- 
marks. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Indiana yield to me, or 
does he prefer first to finish his state- 
ment? 

Mr, CAPEHART. I prefer first to fin- 
ish my statement, Mr. President. 

Imagine, if you can, what it would 
mean to this country—to all segments of 
our society—if we of the 84th Congress 
should be responsible for creating a farm 
market at least twice as great as any we 
ever have known. 

It can be done if we will legislate a pro- 
gram to take the blinders off, as it were, 
of our agricultural research and develop- 
ment program, and throw the full white 
light of technical research and develop- 
ment, experimentation, test facilities, 
pilot plants, and unexcelled American 
know-how into an all-out effort to create 
new industrial uses for just the everyday 
products of our land. 

First, of course, it would mean to the 
farmer a new life of productivity. It 
would provide prosperity for him. It 
would permit him to follow his natural 
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instinct to get everything he can out of 
his land. 

Second, it would create new jobs. 
Obviously, the demand for farm labor 
would increase. But its effect on indus- 
trial labor generally would be even more 
phenomenal. Entire new industries with 
millions of new jobs would come into 
being—industries to manufacture new 
products. The demand for new trans- 
portation facilities—automobiles, trucks, 
buses, railroads, airlines, and so forth— 
would be tremendous. The demand for 
new farm machinery alone would provide 
an industrial and labor stimulus almost 
beyond our comprehension. 

Third, the increase in retail business 
would mount into the billions of dollars. 
Farmers, laborers, and, I am convinced, 
just about every other category of busi- 
ness customer in the United States would 
have more money to spend for just about 
everything business has to sell. 

Fourth, such a program would, in my 
opinion, mean the end of a tremendous 
tax burden now imposed to finance our 
vast agricultural assistance and storage 
programs of the moment—a burden 
which we gladly bear as long as it is nec- 
essary, but a burden which all of us will 
agree would be a welcome deletion from 
our national budgets. If we can bring 
this about—and I believe we can—it 
would enable us to reduce taxes substan- 
tially and to make it easier to retire 
the national debt at a faster pace. 
Mr. President, the ramifications of 
such a plan are staggering. It is brand 
new. At the outset, it would cost a little 
money—but, by comparison, only a drop 
in the bucket. After all, when it begins 
to cost more to repair your automobile, 
your tractor, or your furnace than a new 
one would cost, what do you do? You 
buy a new one. 

I say to you, Mr. President, that it is 
high time this Congress bought a new 
approach to the farm problem, in the 
form of this research and development 
plan. 

It meets the essential test. It is good 
for the farmer. It shows every promise 
of proving economically sound. It is, at 
the same time, good for all of the people. 

What would such a plan replace even- 
tually? This year, our agricultural as- 
sistance programs will represent a total 
investment of three billion, four billion, 
or perhaps five billion dollars. Yet, that 
assistance program has contributed to 
the accumulation of some $9 billion in 
farm surpluses, for which not only has 
the Government paid with the taxpayers’ 
money, but which is costing in storage 
charges a million dollars a day—$365 
million a year. 

By means of this bill we are only ask- 
ing for $100 million or less than one-third 
of the cost to store for 1 year the surplus 
agricultural commodities the Govern- 
ment of the United States now owns. 

At this point, I want to take full cog- 
nizance of the good work being done 
toward working out the surplus disposal 
problem, The Government has sold, or 
otherwise disposed of, much more of our 
surpluses than generally is known. I 
do not want to criticize the good work 
which has been done, but I am firmly 
convinced that the program should be 
expanded and accelerated. Whenever 
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possible, more and more of our sur- 
pluses should be made available to the 
needy at home and elsewhere. I be- 
lieve that program is being speeded up. 
It must be. : 

Meantime, these surpluses hang over 
farm prices like a sword. They depress 
farm prices. This means lower farm 
income. It means less farmer spending 
for consumer goods, It means less tax 
revenue for the Government. And it 
means increased investments in agricul- 
tural assistance programs. 

The plan I am proposing would re- 
verse that situation. It would insure 
the American farmer his rightful share 
of an otherwise bountiful prosperity, 
by requiring full production in an econ- 
omy guaranteeing fair prices. It would 
put an end to the unsound practice of 
spending billions of dollars to preserve a 
bad situation, when a great deal less 
would provide a permanent cure. 

No, Mr. President, we cannot solve our 
farm problem permanently by curtailing 
production. We must increase consump- 
tion; we must find new markets. Since, 
generally speaking, the vast majority of 
our people are well-fed, our only alter- 
native is to find new and increased indus- 
trial uses for our agricultural products. 

There is no question that this can be 
done. 

It is my opinion that the Department 
of Agriculture and our research and de- 
velopment people know enough now, so 
that, given a real opportunity to prove 
it, they can find industrial uses for 5 
billion additional bushels of grain, such 
as corn, wheat, rye, barley, oats, rice, 
sorghum grains, and potatoes, each year. 
Let us remember that at present our 
total production of these grains is only 
about 6% billion bushels. This entails a 
total of 180 million acres of grain culti- 
vation. If another 5 billion bushels are 
added to that, we can see what that 
would mean in terms of additional culti- 
vation for the American farmers. 

Under capable and efficient manage- 
ment, the great chemical and oil indus- 
tries of the United States, have found, 
through research, many new industrial 
and commercial uses for their products. 
They now make everything from rubber 
to clothing materials from chemicals. 
The plastics industry has had a phenom- 
enal growth through research. 

All of this came about in the same 
degree as these companies invested their 
profits in research. You will agree that 
our more successful corporations spend 
millions of dollars each year seeking new 
and better products through research. 

It is exactly this type of program 
which must be carried out in discovering 
new markets for farm products. Yet, no 
farmer or group of farmers can them- 
selves afford to establish the vast lab- 
oratories necessary to carry out that re- 
search. It is simply impracticable and 
impossible for 6 million individual farm- 
ers to get together to carry out the kind 
of research and development pro- 
gram required to keep agriculture 
abreast of the rest of the economy. 

Let me give you one example of a fail- 
ure to keep pace with an important loss 
of consumption in farm products. Not 
so many years ago farm power was pro- 
vided by horses and mules. This animal 
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power consumed the production equiva- 
lent of some 80 million acres of feed 
grains. For lack of research, in my 
opinion, we have failed to produce a new 
market to take up the slack of that dis- 
placed production. 

We have fewer tillable acres in pro- 
duction today than we had 50 years ago. 
I think the tillable acres today are about 
350 million. Fifty years ago, when 
the only power on the farm was horses 
and mules, the horses and mules 
consumed the equivalent of 80 million 
acres of feed grains. Therein lies the 
difference between our surplus today and 
full consumption. 

Mr. President, I come now to the point 
of proposing the most important pro- 
gram I ever have sponsored in my almost 
12 years in the Senate of the United 
States. 

The United States must undertake— 
and undertake at once—a $100-million- 
a-year research and development pro- 
gram to find new and increased indus- 
trial uses for agricultural products. I 
send to the desk, for myself and other 
Senators, a bill to accomplish that 
purpose. 

On behalf of the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. BEALL], the junior Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. BENDER], the senior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. BUTLER], 
the junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
CARLSON], the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Case], the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DIRKSEN], the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. DworsHax], the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska], the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Ives], the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Jenner], the 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. Mar- 
TIN] the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Monpt], the junior Senator from Maine 
Mr. Payne], the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. POTTER], the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. SCHOEPPEL], the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. SMITH], the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. WELKER], the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Youne], the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Case], the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut [Mr. BusH], the 
senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER], the junior Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. Martin], the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. BARRETT], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. THYE], the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. PURTELL], the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Cotton], the Senator from Colorado 
Mr. ALLOTT], the senior Senator from 
Maine [Mrs. SMITH], the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Berns], the Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. Kuchrr l, and 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Mc- 
CartHy], I introduce for appropriate 
reference a bill to accomplish the pur- 
poses I have outlined, I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be printed in the 
Record at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the Recorp, as re- 
quested. 

The bill (S. 3503) to provide for a sci- 
entific study and research program for 
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the purpose of developing increased and 
additional industrial uses of agricul- 
tural products so as to reduce surpluses 
of such products and to increase the in- 
come of farmers, and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. CAPEHART (for himself 
and other Senators), was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 
Be it enacted, eto. 
DECLARATIONS AND FINDINGS 


SECTION 1. The Congress of the United 
States hereby makes the following declara- 
tions and findings concerning the develop- 
ment of new and additional industrial uses 
for agricultural products: 

(a) Current productivity of farms in the 
United States is substantially in excess of 
current markets for their products at price 
levels which provide fair and substantial in- 
come to farmers. 

(b) National defense and the security in- 
terests of the United States require increas- 
ing and expanding agricultural productivity 
to meet possible emergency needs of the 
United States and its allies, which produc- 
tivity cannot be achieved or maintained at 
depressed farm prices resulting from over- 
production or with acreage curtailments to 
avoid overproduction. 

(c) It is in the national interest of the 
United States to increase the level of farm 
income in order that farmers may continue 
to share to a greater degree in the general 
prosperity of the Nation. 

(d) No program has been developed, and 
none can be foreseen, that can successfully 
shrink farm production for an extended peri- 
od of time; but research programs provide 
known means potentially to increase sub- 
stantially the industrial uses of agricultural 
products and thereby to achieve farm pros- 
perity based on full, rather than curtailed, 
production, 

(e) Research facilities, both private and 
public, including those of land-grant col- 
leges and universities, can and should be 
utilized for an all-out attack on the develop- 
ment of increased and additional industrial 
uses of agricultural products to enlarge op- 
portunities for increased production by farm- 
ers and to reduce Government costs for the 
acquisition, storage and ultimate disposition 
of agricultural commodities which are now a 
substantial financial burden to the Govern- 
ment. 

() The cost to the United States of such 
a research program may be expected to be 
more than offset by increased tax revenues 
resulting from increased earnings of both 
farmers and those who sell goods, wares, and 
merchandise to farmers, as well as by savings 
to the United States in costs of current agri- 
cultural assistance programs. 


PURPOSES 


Sec. 2. The purposes of this act are to 
find and develop through research, sponsored 
and financed by the United States, new in- 
dustrial uses, and increased use under exist- 
ing processes, of agricultural products, 


ADMINISTRATION CREATED 

Sec. 3. There is hereby created in the 
executive branch of the Government an In- 
dustrial Agricultural Products Administra- 
tion (hereinafter referred to as the Adminis- 
tration), in which is vested the duties, powers 
and responsibilities hereafter set out in this 
act. Such powers, duties, and responsibili- 
ties of the Administration shall be vested in 
an Administrator, who shall be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, and who shall serve 
during the pleasure of the President. The 
Administrator shall receive compensation at 
the rate of $22,500 per annum. 
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DUTIES, POWERS, AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE 
ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 4. The Administration shall conduct 
research, both scientific and chemical, make 
field studies, conduct both laboratory and 
field experiments, test production procedures 
on a commercial basis, maintain and expand 
pilot plants whenever necessary, maintain 
and operate manufacturing facilities where 
necessary to prove the commercial feasibility 
of volume production, and otherwise promote 
the finding, development, and commercial 
use of new, increased, extended, and per- 
fected processes, techniques, and programs 
for industrial uses of greater quantities of 
agricultural products. 


POWERS OF THE ADMINISTRATION AND THE 
ADMINISTRATOR 


Sec. 5. The Administration is authorized 
to: 


(a) Utilize such existing facilities of the 
United States, and such trained personnel 
employed by the United States, as the Presi- 
dent finds can feasibly be transferred to the 
Administration for carrying out the purposes 
of this act. The President is hereby author- 
ized to (1) transfer any such facility, facili- 
ties, or personnel to the Administration, or 
to (2) make any such facility, facilities, or 
personnel available to the Administration for 
carrying out the purposes of this act. 

(b) Build, purchase, or lease plant facili- 
ties, or necessary equipment, suitable for re- 
search, pilot plant, manufacturing, or other 
needs of the Administration in carrying out 
the purposes of this act. 

(c) Employ such personnel as may be nec- 
essary to carry out the purposes of this act; 
and all technical or scientific employees en- 
gaged for research by the Administration 
shall be exempt from the civil-service laws 
and regulations, 

(d) Employ or retain on a contract basis 
individuals, firms, institutions, and organi- 
zations, public and private, including land- 
grant colleges and universites, to conduct 
research programs for the Administration 
pursuant to this act. 

Sec. 6. The Administration is authorized 
to pay incentive awards to private citizens for 
suitable and acceptable suggestions to imple- 
ment the program established by this act, 
such payments to be made in accordance with 
previously published rules stating the 
amounts of, criteria for determining, and 
subjects of, such awards. 

Sec. 7. The Administrator is authorized to 
appoint industry advisory committees and to 
employ consultants without compensation or 
at rates of compensation not to exceed $50 
per diem. 

Sec. 8. The Administration may make 
grants to accredited schools, colleges, and 
universities for fellowships and scholarships 
in research for the purposes of this act. 


INDUSTRIAL AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS AGENCY 
CREATED 


Sec. 9. There is hereby created in the De- 
partment of Agriculture an Industrial Agri- 
cultural Products Agency (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Agency). The duties, ob- 
ligations, and responsibilities of the Agency 
shall be carried out by and under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of Agriculture. 


DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE AGENCY 

Sec. 10. Under the delegations, directives, 
and policy determinations of the Adminis- 
trator, the Agency shall carry out all of the 
duties, obligations, and responsibilities im- 
posed upon the Administration by this act, 
including the making of research contracts, 
employment of personnel, contracts for the 
construction, purchase, lease, or other ac- 
quisition of real or personal property, and the 
maintenance of all records, files, studies, and 
other data undertaken pursuant to this act. 
Notwithstanding any other provisions of this 
act, the Administrator may delegate any 
power given him hereunder to the Agency, 
and he may control, supervise, and direct all 
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Agency action permitted by law under this 
act. 

Src. 11. The Administrator shall report 
semiannually to the Congress progress on 
research programs undertaken pursuant to 
this act to find and develop new and in- 
creased industrial uses for agricultural 
products. 

Sec. 12. The Agency may license, at a fair 
and reasonable royalty, any person, firm, 
or corporation to use any process developed 
by the Agency or to make and sell under 
any patent, or application for patent of 
the Agency. Such royalties shall be based 
upon fair compensation to the Government 
for its investment and shall be nondiscrimi- 
natory. Whenever the Administrator finds 
it in the public interest to do so, he may 
grant royalty-free licenses for processes 
developed under this act, including the 
right to make and sell under any patent 
or application for patent of the Agency. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 13. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Department of Agricul- 
ture, for the Industrial Agricultural Prod- 
ucts Agency, the sum of $100 million for 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1956, and 
the same amount annually thereafter. 
There shall be paid out of such appro- 
priations the salary of the Administrator 
as well as all other expenses of his office. 
The President is authorized to transfer to 
the Agency $1 million out of unexpended 
Agricultural Department funds to initiate 
promptly this program following the enact- 
ment of this act for and during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1956. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I hope the Senator 
will take into consideration, in intro- 
ducing his bill, that in 1946 the Congress 
of the United States enacted the Agri- 
cultural Research and Marketing Act of 
1946, and made provision that various 
sums might be appropriated in succeed- 
ing years, increasing the amount year 
by year. The amount that could be 
used in 1947 for research and marketing 
was 89 ½ million. In 1948 it was $19 
million. In 1949 it was $33,500,000. In 
1950 it was $48 million. In 1951 it was 
$61 million. Thereafter the sky was the 
limit. One hundred million dollars 
could have been appropriated under the 
act. 

I invite attention to the fact that in 
1950, when $48 million could have been 
appropriated for research in marketing, 
the Congress appropriated $19 million. 
I suggest to the Senator that the prob- 
lem ’s to get Congress to appropriate the 
money, or authorize it, to the extent of 
the figure of $100 million, which the 
Senator has suggested. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I am thinking in 
terms of $100 million in addition to that 
which the Congress has already appro- 
priated, or might appropriate. 

I am also thinking in terms of estab- 
lishing an organization which will really 
function and get the job done. Unfor- 
tunately, in the past, while the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has done a good job 
in developing many programs,-it has not 
had the capacity really to organize and 
promote a program of research, includ- 
ing the construction of pilot plants, the 
making of field tests, and doing the job 
in the spirit called for by the proposed 
legislation. 
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As the Senator will see when he reads 
the bill 

Mr. ANDERSON. I have read it. 

Mr. CAPEHART. As an inherent part 
of the legislation, we wish to set up an 
administrator who will have almost the 
title of czar He will proceed to get the 
job done, in the same fashion in which 
the Government developed synthetic 
rubber during the war. One of the 
weaknesses of the present plan is that 
everybody’s business is nobody’s busi- 
ness. 

What we propose is to get the job done 
immediately. The proposed program 
might well be called a crash program. 

Iam mindful of what the able Senator 
has said. Unfortunately the Congress, 
both in Democratic and Republican ad- 
ministrations, did not take sufficient cog- 
nizance of the existing legislation. In 
my judgment, the job should have been 
done by this time. At least, we should 
be well on the road toward accomplish- 
ment of it. 

What we are now advocating is that 
we give this program everything we have, 
and get the job done. We should spend 
whatever money is necessary, and take 
whatever time is necessary. 

Let me say to the able Senator from 
New Mexico—and no one knows it any 
better than he does—that if and when 
we solve the farm problem, it will be 
solved on the basis of more uses for farm 
products in industry. We shall never 
solve the farmer’s problem by producing 
for food uses alone. He will have to pro- 
duce for industrial uses. 

The question is, shall we solve the 
problem over a period of 10, 15, or 25 
years? Or shall we solve it as we solved 
the synthetic rubber problem during the 
war period, by doing the job immedi- 
ately? That is the purpose of the pro- 
posed legislation. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am not opposed 
to solving the problem. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I know the able 
Senator is not opposed to it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. On the contrary, 
under the terms of the Agricultural Re- 
search and Marketing Act of 1946, a 
special agricultural research administra- 
tion was established in the Department 
of Agriculture. Many of us have tried 
repeatedly since to get sufficient appro- 
priations for that agency. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Later in my speech 
I shall name the laboratories we now 
have. Ishall mention some of the things 
the Department has been able to accom- 
plish, and I shall cite some of the pro- 
grams which they are about ready to 
bring to a successful conclusion. With 
a mandate from the Congress such as is 
contemplated in the proposed legislation, 
I am sure the programs will be accom- 
plished more quickly, and that we shall 
relieve the farm situation by producing 
more instead of less. I hope we shall be 
able to do something really worth while 
for the country and the people. I know 
that the able Senator is 100 percent in 
accord with that aim. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, 
would the Senator object to my asking 
unanimous consent that, at the conclu- 
sion of his remarks, there be printed a 
table with reference to the previous 
legislation, showing that it requires 
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steady, constant pushing by the Congress 
to get the necessary appropriations by 
the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I shall be delighted 
to have the table printed in the RECORD 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recor» at the 
conclusion of my remarks the table 
which the able Senator from New Mexico 
has in his hand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the table will be printed in 
the REcorp, as requested. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, 
speaking for a moment about that $100 
million figure, it is less than one-third 
the amount we now spend merely to store 
surpluses which, as long as they exist, 
can have no effect other than to cause 
low farm prices. 

I can think of nothing more econom- 
ically sound than to buy for $100 million 
a year a program that would eventually 
replace an assistance program running 
into the billions and at the same time 
eliminate the costly surplus situation 
which makes such an assistance program 
necessary. 

Some may ask why the Government 
should finance industrial research for one 
segment of our economy. There are sev- 
eral reasons. 

First. Many years ago we “crossed the 
bridge” in establishing as public policy 
that the Government had a responsibility 
to see to it that farmers shared fairly 
with all others in the national economy. 
Our farm assistance program is now 
public policy. That decision has been 
made. Our job now is to determine 
whether we are doing so in the most ef- 
ficient and economical manner, 

Second. We now are spending billions 
of dollars a year on programs which, on 
the record, do not face up to our basic 
farm problems. That is evidenced by 
the fact that farm productive capacity 
is far greater than existing markets for 
farm products. 

Third. Industry has proved the value 
of research in finding new uses and new 
markets for surplus products. Why, 
then, should we spend billions of dollars 
to curtail production and reduce farm in- 
come when, as I will show, a few hundred 
millions of dollars spent on research can 
be expected to find new markets, suf- 
ficient not only to consume our present 
normal productive capacity but double 
it? 

Fourth. It is just good, sound business 
for the United States Government and 
all of its people. The Government now 
owns $9 billion of farm surpluses. Such 
a program as the one we propose would 
enable us to realize at least something 
on the investment we now have in sur- 
pluses. But, much greater than that is 
the probability that such a program 
should save billions in support programs, 
increase farm income, boost tax revenues, 
stimulate business through increased 
farm purchasing power, and create mil- 
lions of new jobs. All of this adds up to 
greater and greater national prosperity 
to be shared by every man, woman and 
child in the United States, 

So, I say this is the responsibility of the 
United States Government, which makes 
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it the solemn duty of the Congress. This 
Congress and the executive branch of 
the Government never have had a 
greater opportunity to serve the welfare 
of the farmers and all of the people than 
by extending overwhelming approval to 
this bill. As far as the Congress is con- 
cerned, we should arrange quick hear- 
ings and pass the bill promptly. 

There are a good many specific ex- 
amples of benefits, through research al- 
ready done, which accrue from such a 
program as this one. Let me recite a 
few: 

Some years ago, the citrus fruit in- 
dustry was in bad shape. Then, our 
Department of Agriculture, through re- 
search, aided in the perfection of the 
quick-frozen food process. I am told 
that this virtually saved the citrus-fruit 
industry.. Consumption went up, in- 
come went up, and a great new phase of 
this industry resulted—from what?— 
from research. 

The Department of Agriculture is said 
to be on the verge of perfecting pow- 
dered, whole milk. All commercial 
powdered milk at the moment is skim 
milk. I believe that perfection of pow- 
dered whole milk would go a long way 
toward doing for the dairy industry what 
the freezing process did for the citrus 
industry. . 

I understand the Department is about 
ready to perfect the research on pow- 
dered, whole milk. If they are, it means 
that there will be twice as much whole 
milk sold as now. It will require twice 
as Many cows as now. It will give the 
dairy industry twice as much business. 
If and when the Department of Agricul- 
ture perfects powdered whole milk, that 
is what will happen. 

Someone may say to me, “You say they 
have perfected it.” Possibly that is true. 
However, even after it is perfected, under 
the provisions of the bill, pilot plants will 
be built, to prove its worth. Field tests 
will be given, and its worth will be 
proven. Then private industry will be 
licensed to proceed with the production 
of powdered whole milk. 

Agriculture is now working on a high- 
protein food for cattle that would, if 
perfected, revolutionize animal feeding 
and consume an additional 150 to 160 
millions of bushels of wheat a year, the 
production equivalent of 7½ million 
acres. From a 56 pound bushel, we 
would get 16 to 20 pounds of high pro- 
tein feed. 

Think of that, Mr. President. One 
hundred and fifty million to 160 million 
bushels of wheat. That is almost 
enough wheat to take up the surplus of 
wheat at the moment. That is only one 
item. 

Work is progressing to develop metal- 
lurgical oils from grain. 

Iam told that the researchers are near 
perfection of an oil made from grains 
which can be used in the manufacture 
of paint. 

We know that synthetic rubber can be 
made from grain. True, the process is 
more expensive, at the moment, than 
rubber made from crude oil. Agricul- 
ture is working now to bring that cost 
down. It would take 350 bushels of 
grain to make 1 ton of rubber. If we 
used ethyl alcohol from grain to produce 
all of the 900,000 tons of synthetic rub- 
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ber a year, it would require the consump- 
tion of 315 million bushels of grain, or 
the production equivalent of about 7 
million acres. 

That is 315 million bushels of grain. 
At the present time we produce only 
about 6% million bushels each year. 
That 1 item alone would take 315 mil- 
lion bushels. 

One of the great potentials in the 
field is the production of microba rub- 
ber, a natural rubber, from the gluten 
in grain. There is another great pos- 
sibility. 

All of these, if finally perfected, would 
require the production equivalent of 
hundreds of thousands—yes, millions of 
acres of grain, Who can tell just how 
many acres? 

There is no limit, as the population 
increases and new uses are found for 
the products of the farm. 

We have known for many years that 
ethyl alcohol can very successfully be 
blended with the gasoline used in an 
automobile. If just 10 percent of the 
blend was ethyl alcohol made from 
grain, it would require more than 2 bil- 
lion bushels of grain a year and there 
would be no grain surplus. Actually, a 
blend. of 25 percent of such alcohol 
could be used without major adjust- 
ments to the engine. 

At the moment it would cost more, 
but know-how in America always gets 
the price down, as we well know. If 
we had a 10 percent blend, it would 
take more than 2 billion bushels of grain. 
The total production at the moment is 
only 6% billion bushels. That is the 
entire production in the United States. 
That is just one item, Mr. President, 
and it is a matter of bringing the price 
down, 

Now, if such a program should be 
undertaken, it might reduce temporarily 
the consumption of crude oil. But my 
best judgment is that in the long run 
this reduction would be more than off- 
set by increased consumption in the 
hundreds of thousands of new tractors, 
trucks, transport vehicles, automobiles, 
and other petroleum-burning equipment 
in use because of this very program. 

The petroleum industry might lose 10 
percent and retain 90 percent. How- 
ever, the 90 percent in only a few years 
time would be so much bigger in volume 
and so much more important to the 
industry, that the two are hardly worth 
comparing. It shows what can be done, 
if only we in Congress would have the 
same imagination now, and get that 
same imagination and push and zip into 
the Department of Agriculture, to do the 
job that private industry is doing. We 
would not have to appropriate money 
for subsidies for the farmer, and we 
wona not have to worry about the farm 

We could put the farmer into a very 
prosperous position. We are not going to 
help the farmer very much by reducing 
his production. We can help him only 
by increasing his production, and this 
bill provides for that. The White House 
is already behind it. It is very enthusi- 
astic about the objectives and purposes 
of the bill. 

As many Senators know, it was an 
Englishman who first discovered peni- 
cillin. But, it was our Department of 
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Agriculture that developed the means 
for its commercial production. So, Mr. 
President, what I am here proposing al- 
ready is going on at a snail’s pace, while 
we spend billions on an agricultural sur- 
plus program. This must not be a snail’s 
pace program. 

This must be a crash program as an 
investment in agricultural and even 
greater national prosperity and economic 
health. 

It is the only way I know to achieve a 
permanent farm prosperity based on full 
production rather than costly acreage 
curtailment. 

Such a crash program in research will, 
of course, require pilot plants, field tests, 
and commercial plant-testing facilities. 
This type of operation is not new to the 
United States Government either. 

The Government owns a now idle plant 
in Omaha, Nebr., for making ethyl alco- 
hol from grain. This should be reacti- 
vated immediately. 

This and possibly other similar plants 
should at least make into grain alcohol 
the surplus grains which are available. 
Yet the plant at Omaha is standing idle, 
and it should be reactivated. 

Plants are being operated under the 
system about which the Senator from 
New Mexico was speaking, but they have 
not a sufficient appropriation. They do 
not have one man thinking about the 
problem day and night. They are drag- 
ging. They are not going forward. Par- 
tially, of course, it is because Congress 
has not given them sufficient money, 
and likewise, partially, because they do 
not have the imagination in the Depart- 
ment which they should have in order 
to accomplish this objective. In my 
opinion, they should have advocated the 
same thing which some 35 Senators are 
advocating here today. They know the 
situation and they know what can be 
done. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Indiana yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. Some 10 or 15 years 
ago there was a great deal of activity 
in this field by a private organization 
supported by industry, and known as 
the Chemurgic Council. They were on 
the point of success, when the war came 
on, and the project was temporarily 
abandoned because of the war. Does 
the Senator from Indiana know whether 
there has been any revived activity? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not. 

Mr. BRICKER. I have heard of none. 

Mr. CAPEHART. It was financed, I 
think, by private industry. 

Mr. BRICKER. It was. The Ford 
Motor Co. was interested in it, and there 
was a great deal of interest in my State. 
It is centrally located, in Columbus, 
Ohio. It was operated along the line 
of developing food and fiber products 
into commercial uses, not only in the 
field of gasoline, about which the Sena- 
tor has been speaking, which is entirely 
practicable except dollarwise, but in 
every field of utilization for construction, 
for the building of automobile bodies, as 
I remember, and soybean utilization. 
They were manufacturing cloth out of 
milk. One man had a hat made out of 
milk. It seemed to be as good as any 
other hat. It was made by Stetson, as 
I remember. 
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Mr. CAPEHART. We should do what 
we did during the war with reference 
to synthetic rubber. Once the Govern- 
ment perfects and approves each of 
these products, it can then be imme- 
diately turned over to private industry 
for production. 

Mr. BRICKER. The synthetic rubber 
program was really perfected by private 
industry with Government money. 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is correct. 
Private industry is working on many, 
many uses for farm products. If we can 
pass this bill, it will help the farmers. 
The project could be concentrated un- 
der one man in Washington whom I am 
willing to call a czar, to do whatever is 
necessary—bumping whatever heads are 
necessary to be bumped in the Govern- 
ment in order to find new ways to use 
farm products so that the farmer can in- 
crease instead of decrease his produc- 
tion and be on an equal footing, so far 
as profit is concerned, with industry. 

Mr. BRICKER. I am happy to join 
the Senator in sponsoring the bill. I 
think it offers great possibilities. In the 
years ahead, I believe the possibilities 
will become greater and greater. It is 
a field in which the Government should 
interest itself. 

Mr. CAPEHART. There are 6 mil- 
lion farmers, and they cannot all get 
together. 

Mr. BRICKER. Industry is not in- 
terested at this time, because there is 
no dollar return. 

Mr. CAPEHART. They have about 
all the business they can handle at this 
time. 

Mr. BRICKER. So long as they have 
the resources available to them in coal 
and fuel oils, out of which they can 
make so many of the products which are 
now being made synthetically, they will 
not turn to farm products, because of 
the dollar cost. 

Mr. CAPEHART. They are selling 
about everything they can make. Only 
the Government can help the farmers 
at this time. Only the Government can 
do what is proposed, and it should do it. 

Mr. BRICKER. I think it is compara- 
ble to an observation I heard yesterday 
with respect to the fiber-glass develop- 
ment in this country. It started in one 
small plant, and fiber glass is now used 
in 101 different ways. There was an 
adequate return to justify investing 
capital in the project. But the Senator 
feels that cotton fiber and the like can 
be utilized. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I shall show that 
11 probable uses can be made of agricul- 
tural products. The Department esti- 
mates that these uses will take nearly 
3 billion bushels of grain. I shall name 
the 11 products in just a moment. 

Mr. BRICKER. It becomes more im- 
portant as the years go by, because our 
other resources, such as oil, coal, min- 
erals, and so forth, are becoming de- 
pleted. We shall ultimately have to 
have some kind of synthetic substance. 

Mr. CAPEHART. It will have to be 
done some day if we are to solve the farm 
problem. The question is, Will it be 
done over a period of 50 years, or are 
we going to just sit down and think about 
the money, the time, and the effort re- 
quired to do the job quickly, instead of 
spending billions of dollars in subsidies 
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paid to the farmer to keep him from pro- 
ducing something? If we spent a small 
fraction of the money in helping the 
farmer to find new uses and new markets 
for his products, everyone would be bet- 
ter off. 

Mr. BRICKER. I think we all agree 
with the Senator’s statement of a mo- 
ment ago that the farm bill is not satis- 
factory to anyone. It has been ham- 
pered by expediency, and we are not 
happy about the situation existing in 
agricultural areas. 

There is not only a department of 
research in the Federal Government, but 
in practically every State there is an 
agricultural research station bent upon 
increasing production. They are devel- 
oping better crops and new things for 
the farmer to develop in the conven- 
tional agricultural line. 

Does the Senator from Indiana know 
of any research work going on, either 
federally or at State levels, or in the uni- 
versities, to transfer to industrial uses 
some of the food and fiber now used in 
normal consumption? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I think there is con- 
siderable work going on, possibly in 
private enterprise. Our Government De- 
partments are doing some work in uni- 
versities. The Federal Government has 
been spending hundreds of millions of 
dollars, as have the agricultural uni- 
versities, to help farmers to grow more, 
but they have completely forgotten about 
where the market can be found. This 
bill would provide that the Government 
shall spend money and time finding a 
market for that which they have been 
showing the farmers how to produce. 

Mr. BRICKER. The Senator antici- 
pates, then, in this program, that em- 
phasis would be laid upon the new utili- 
zation of farm products, and he would 
also encourage a continuation of the 
research now being done in State in- 
stitutions. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The administrator 
would encourage private industry, the 
universities, and the Department of Ag- 
riculture all to go forward with more 
research. Everybody would get to work 
on the problem in an effort to solve it. 

Private agencies have been spending 
large sums of money on research for 
many years. Consider Purdue Univer- 
sity in my home State of Indiana. Pur- 
due has helped the farmers of Indiana 
to produce more and more and more; 
but no one is spending the money or 
taking the time to find out where the 
farmer will be able to merchandise or 
sell his increased production. The pro- 
posed legislation would do that. 

American farm production has been 
built to a very high level. There is too 
much on hand. There is over-produc- 
tion. Vast surpluses exist. Now let 
us spend the time, money, and effort— 
and it can be done—to find new uses 
and new markets for the farm products. 
When that has been done, he farm prob- 
lem will have been solved. 

Mr. BRICKER. I congratulate the 
Senator from Indiana upon his leader- 
ship in the program, which I think is of 
great interest to all of us. I am very 
happy to join with him, and I hope we 
may successfully start the program. 

Mr. CAPEHART, I thank the Senator 
from Ohio. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr, ELLENDER. I had cccasion to 
read the remarks of the Senator from 
Indiana, which he kindly sent to my 
office yesterday, and I also have scanned 
the bill. 

I am wondering what is the difference 
between his proposal and the proposal 
submitted by the Senator from Nebraska 
{Mr. Curtis], which is a part of the 
bill that was passed by the Senate on 
Monday. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I think the big dif- 
ference is that the proposal of the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska, which was made a 
part of the farm bill, called for a com- 
mission to study the problem and to 
report to Congress in June 1957. 

My bill calls for getting busy now— 
today—because now is when the farmers 
need the help. The program ought to be 
started now. I do not think a study is 
needed to learn what should be done. I 
am a farmer; I know what ought to be 
done. Only one thing needs to be done, 
and that is to find more markets for that 
which is grown on the farm. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That was why I op- 
posed the Curtis amendment. It sought 
to make studies which already have been 
made. The Senator is aware of the fact 
that about 12 years ago, as a result of 
studies made, Congress authorized the 
establishment of 4 huge laboratories, 1 
of them in New Orleans. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Before the Senator 
from Louisiana came to the Chamber, 
I named them. They are located in 
New Orleans; Peoria, III.; Albany, Calif.; 
and Philadelphia. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 
Those four research laboratories ought 
to be required to make the studies. Why 
is it necessary to spend more money for 
further research? 

Mr. CAPEHART. The bill goes be- 
yond research. It calls for the building 
of pilot plants. It calls for additional 
studies to be made by the State universi- 
ties. 

I am not criticizing what has been 
done in the past. I know that in 1946 
a bill was passed, in which a certain sum 
was authorized, and the laboratories 
were set up. The complaint I have is 
that in 10 years—— 

Mr. ELLENDER. Nothing has been 
done. 

Mr. CAPEHART. There has not been 
accomplished what I think should have 
been accomplished. I think that through 
the proposed legislation Congress ought 
to mandate the administration, espe- 
cially the Department of Agriculture. 
An administrator, whom I should like 
to call a czar, should be appointed to get 
the job done. I want to see one ap- 
pointed who will start bumping heads 
together. Let us get the job done. The 
farmers are in a bad situation. 

A real farm problem exists. We wor- 
ried about it on the floor of the Senate 
for days and days. It is costing billions 
of dollars. 

There is no one who knows anything 
about business who does not know that 
@ person’s income cannot be increased 
by cutting back production. It is neces- 
sary now to do it temporarily under the 
farm bill, in order to reduce surpluscs, 
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so that prices can-be brought up higher. 
But that is not the real answer; it is only 
a temporary answer, 

Mr. ELLENDER. I simply wish to re- 
mark that research as a rule, is a very 
slow process. What the Senator from 
Indiana seeks is a continuation of the 
utilization of the surpluses on hand, 
without any method having been found 
for their use. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not follow the 
Senator’s line of reasoning. I am try- 
ing to have Congress and the administra- 
tion do for agriculture that which was 
done for the rubber industry during the 
last World War. During the war andina 
hurry, the Government developed a syn- 
thetic rubber industry to the point where 
today more synthetic rubber can be pro- 
duced in the United States than can be 
used. 

I do not want to delay the expenditure 
of the money. The program ought to be 
what might well be termed a crash pro- 
gram, and the administration ought to be 
mandated to proceed with it. We should 
insist that the administration move 
ahead promptly with such a program, 
It ought to be accomplished twice, three 
times, or four times as fast as any similar 
program that has been undertaken. 

Mr. ELLENDER. There must be a 
basis from which to start. It is not pos- 
sible to say that wheat or that cotton 
should be used unless a process has al- 
ready been devised, and that requires 
research. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Of course it does; 
and that research will not be done in 1 
month or 1 year. But if a start is not 
made, the research never will be done. 

I am going to discuss some 11 projects 
on which the Department of Agriculture 
is working at the moment, and which the 
Department feels reasonably certain can 
be accomplished and will use 3 billion 
bushels of corn a year. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. It seems to me the dif- 
ference between the approach which the 
Senator from Indiana is taking—and I 
commend him for his constructive think- 
ing, and am happy to be one of the 
sponsors of the bill—and the approach 
discussed by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, is 
simply that we find ourselves today where 
we were in 1943, 1944, and 1945 in the de- 
velopment of atomic energy and the 
atomic bomb. A large amount of re- 
search was in progress in a great number 
of laboratories for many years. Dr. 
Lawrence, of South Dakota, one of our 
ed sons, was engaged upon 
that project for a great many years. 
When the war began, it was put on a 
crash basis. 

Under the bill which is now proposed, 
the research program will be put on a 
crash basis, and will be given new im- 
petus. Discoveries, which have already 
been made in the Peoria laboratory, and 
in other laboratories and institutions, 
will be developed further in pilot plants, 
in an effort to give publicity to the new 
uses which can be made of farm prod- 
ucts, and thus to speed up the disposal 
of farm surpluses, 
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I am certain that no one expects that 
a bill which will be passed this year will 
solve the problem next year; but it will 
certainly shorten the time which other- 
wise would be taken if we relied solely 
upon the normal processes of explora- 
tion, investigation, and study in Gov- 
ernment laboratories. Am I correct? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I think the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota is 100 percent 
correct. We are trying to make a start 
and to arouse enthusiasm on the part 
of the Department of Agriculture to 
accomplish this job. 

Who would have said 50 years ago 
that today there would be radio, tele- 
vision, and plastics? Who would have 
said 75 years ago that there would be 
automobiles to the extent that they exist 
today? Who would have said at the 
beginning of the century that we would 
have all the new products which we en- 
joy today? 

I think that what we are talking about 
will eventually be worked out. I think 
eventually enough uses will be found for 
farm products. But it will take too long 
to find them unless the Government be- 
comes interested in the matter, because 
6 million farmers cannot do the work 
by themselves; they have no way of 
doing it. 

Mr. MUNDT. What is sought to be 
done by the bill is to take the program of 
farm chemurgy out of low gear and to 
put it into high gear. 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is exactly 
correct. 

Mr. MUNDT. - There is a very good 
historical background for doing this. 
Senators will recall that in World War I 
the United States found itself without 
a dye industry. We were at war with 
Germany, who had a great deal of ex- 
perience and know-how in the making 
of dyes. But by putting the program of 
dye-making on a crash basis, by stimu- 
lating the program for the research and 
development of raw products in labora- 
tories and chemical factories, and in the 
clothing industry, before the war was 
over the United States had acquired a 
first-class dye industry, in a short space 
of time. What we did in wartime from 
the standpoint of dyes we can do in 
peacetime from the standpoint of farm 
products. We did that in the matter of 
synthetic rubber produced from indus- 
trial alcohol obtained from corn, mo- 
lasses, and a great number of other 
products. We did it from the stand- 
point of utilization of atomic energy as 
a weapon of war in the more recent war. 
America’s history is replete with evi- 
dence of our capacity to get a job done 
when we concentrate our money, energy, 
and know-how on the problem. The 
only way to get ahead is to make a start. 

Mr. CAPEHART. There is not any 
question that the American researcher 
and American engineer and the Ameri- 
can people and this Congress and the 
Department of Agriculture and our great 
universities and our great research lab- 
‘oratories can do the job if somebody— 
and that somebody has to be the Con- 
gress of the United States—mandates 
them and tells them to do it, and helps 
them to do it with appropriations and 
with direction, and with an administra- 
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Mr. MUNDT. The difficulty has been 
that we have been nibbling away at the 
whole problem, when it takes a man- 
sized bite to get going. The bill would 
provide enough latitude for the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, or the man he ap- 
points to administer the program, not 
only to enter into contracts with col- 
leges and universities, not only to stimu- 
late American genius in laboratories at 
Peoria and elsewhere, but to enter into 
contracts with our great chemical cor- 
porations and great industrial labora- 
tories, whereby their genius would be de- 
voted to this problem. Is that correct? 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is correct. 

Mr. MUNDT. So we would bring into 
the picture not only our scientific schol- 
ars and students in the laboratories at 
colleges and universities, but some of 
the most hard-headed businessmen who 
for years have utilized their production 
with scientific discoveries in the labora- 
tory, and who could devote their efforts 
to the problem. 

Mr, CAPEHART. ‘That is correct. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr.CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. It seems to me the 
parallel between atomic energy and the 
production of synthetic rubber during 
the war does not wholly follow. We are 
not faced with a great need for a prod- 
uct; we are faced with the need for a 
new utilization of the surplus produc- 
tion of the farms of the country. The 
problem becomes not one of scientific 
development, because that is generally 
understood. Formulas have been arrived 
at and the research has been done, but 
not to the degree of determining the 
economy of such a process. One of the 
problems of our scientific and research 
organizations is to work out the eco- 
nomic problem, because, in our economy, 
we have to bring the cost of production 
down to the point where it can compete 
with products conventionally used. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Which means that 
we must have pilot plants built and field 
tests must be conducted in order to 
prove the products. 

Mr. BRICKER. It is an engineering 
and a production problem rather than a 
scientific and research problem. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Possibly it is more 
Sa an engineering and production prob- 
em. 

a BRICKER. I think that is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. CAPEHART. We already know 
how to proceed. It is a question of ways 
and means to operate economically. 

Mr. BRICKER. Those engaged know 
how to do many things with the prod- 
ucts, but new developments may come. 

Mr. CAPEHART. There are more de- 
velopments we have not heard of than 
there are that we know of. 

The Government owns four going re- 
search and development laboratories as 
follows: First, Southern Utilization 
Branch, New Orleans, La.; second, 
Northern Utilization Branch, Peoria, II.; 
third, Western Utilization Branch, Al- 
bany, Calif.; and, fourth, Eastern Utili- 
zation Branch, Philadelphia, Pa. 

We now have an oil-from-shale pilot 
plant at Rifle, Colo. 
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We have operated two coal hydrogen- 
ation plants from which a great deal 
has been learned about the economics of 
making gasoline from coal. 

Senators all know, of course, that the 
Government perfected the process of 
making synthetic rubber during World 
War II. Recently, we were able to sell 
the plants we used in this process at a 
profit and create a whole new series of 
income-producing, taxpaying properties. 

In this connection, it is my belief that 
as fast as the Government proves the 
practicability of each new farm product 
in industry, the process should then be 
turned over to private industry for pro- 
duction. 

Mr. President, there can be no justifi- 
cation for further delay in starting this 
program. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. There is one item the 
Senator may have mentioned before I 
came to the floor, but I did not hear him 
touch on it. We have also developed a 
very successful method of utilizing in- 
dustrial alcohol as a gasoline blend. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes; I mentioned 
that. 

Mr. MUNDT. During the great de- 
pression days of the thirties we had, in 
South Dakota, in Sioux City, Iowa, and 
in that general area, half a hundred 
filling stations which were at that time 
selling an alcohol-blend gasoline, and it 
worked very satisfactorily in the auto- 
mobiles of motorists. It was sold, that 
long ago, at competitive prices. 

I have under preparation at this time 
a bill I intend to introduce in the Senate 
which would provide some kind of meth- 
od whereby, from tax or some other con- 
cessions, we would make it possible to 
utilize alcohol from farm products for 
fuel. We do now have a way to cut into 
the surpluses. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The administrator, 
under the bill, would be authorized im- 
mediately to get busy. The Government 
now owns an alcohol plant in Omaha. 
We wish to have that reactivated and 
have it start making grain alcohol. We 
wish to have a pilot plant to start blend- 
ing alcohol and gasoline in order to get 
the price down and prove its worth. We 
ought to have all sorts of programs of 
that kind. 

Mr. MUNDT. I presume one of the 
responsibilities and duties of the new ad- 
ministrator would be to make legislative 
suggestions to Congress so that Congress 
could be helpful, perhaps in the way of 
granting tax concessions for the manu- 
facture of alcohol-gasoline blends for 
automotive purposes, or perhaps grant- 
ing tax eoncessions to factories engaged 
in the production of industrial goods 
made from agricultural products. There 
are many ways in which a man dedicated 
to this responsibility could function, in 
addition to handling the contracts and 
the general scientific and exploratory 
functions of the office. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. 

When it reaches the point of produc- 
tivity which I envision for it—the point 
at which it will obviate the necessity for 
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our present agricultural assistance pro- 
grams—it will have accomplished the 
dyal purpose of reducing Government 
expenditures and increasing farm and 
national prosperity and the social, eco- 
nomic, and industrial welfare of our 
Nation. As I see it, this thing is nearly 
all pluses and almost no minuses. I can- 
not see any minuses in it at all. 

What we have been doing up to now 
is based upon a hope that some day con- 
ditions may improve to such a point 
that we shall have an adequate market 
for our farm products. 

I wish to repeat that thought, and I 
want the officials of the Department of 
Agriculture to read it, and I should like 
to have the Secretary of Agriculture to 
read it. What we have been doing up to 
now is based upon a hope that some day 
conditions may improve to the point at 
which we shall have an adequate market 
for our farm products. 

What we are proposing is a concrete 
program to create that kind of a market. 
Much of this program can and should be 
carried on in existing public and private 
laboratories, particularly in our schools 
and colleges. The Department of Agri- 
culture has been working with many such 
educational institutions for years. More- 
over, the Department now has a limited 
research staff in its several experimental 
stations working on these and related 
projects. 

The program we propose should be 
built on the framework of and within 
the existing research activities of the 
Department of Agriculture. It would not 
be well to disrupt the Department’s ex- 
isting organization or disregard the value 
of its experience. 

The program here suggested must use 
all of the existing research and experi- 
mental facilities of the Government. In 
the past, it seems to me, one of the weak- 
nesses has been a lack of funds for pilot 
plants and field tests. These are, of 
course, necessary to test the commercial 
feasibility of any new process or product. 
My proposal would make such funds 
available. 

So we propose to utilize to the fullest 
every existing Government facility. But 
the larger and more dynamic program 
which we contemplate cannot be accom- 
plished on any business-as-usual basis. 

For that reason, we propose that this 
entire research and development pro- 
gram be placed under the direction of a 
full-time administrator at the White 
House level. 

He must be the most competent man 
available—a man of great stature, who 
would have the complete confidence of 
the President. No other man in the 
executive branch of the Government 
would have a more important job to do 
for his country. We are convinced that 
this program, under such dynamic lead- 
ership, would go a long way toward per- 
manent solution of the farm program. 

For want of a better term, we might 
call this man the “czar” of the Agricul- 
tural Industrial Products Development 


Who knows what miracle products 
such a program might develop? The 
possibilities are challenging to the Con- 
gress, to the executive department, to 
our best scientific research brains, to the 
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American people, and, more particularly, 
to the American farmer. 

There are many industrial uses for 
agricultural products on which some re- 
search has already been done. I shall 
read a list of 11 probable industrial uses 
for agricultural products, on which the 
best available estimates indicated a likely 
annual use of 244 billion bushels of agri- 
cultural products, whereas we now pro- 
duce only 6% billion yearly. This list 
was given to me by the Department of 
Agriculture: 

1. High protein food by fermentation, 150 
million bushels a year. 

2. Paint from vegetable oil, if 5 to 10 per- 
cent of potential market is reached, 15 to 60 
million bushels a year. 

3. Synthetic rubber, 365 million bushels a 
year. 

4. Microbia rubber, if 10 percent of the 
potential market is reached, 25 to 30 million 
bushels a year. 

5. Increased use of starch in paper, 40 to 
100 million bushels a year. 

6. Industrial exploitation of oxystarch, 10 
million bushels a year. 

7. Raising disease-free poultry for export, 
13 million bushels a year. 

8. New drug plants, 44% million bushels a 
year. 

9. Hardboard, boxboard, and building board 
from wheat, 20 to 40 million bushels a year. 

10. Development of high amylose corn, 10 
million bushels a year. 

11. Blending 10-percent grain alcohol with 
gasoline, 2 billion bushels a year. 

Total, 2.6 to 2.7 billion bushels, 


Other possible uses for grain deriva- 
tives include smokeless powder, plastics, 
medicinals, toilet preparations, soaps, 
cleaners, anesthetics, antifreeze, dyes, 
varnishes, power, and fuel. 

If we keep at this research job, I can 
foresee in time our using in industry 6 
billion bushels or more a year of agricul- 
tural commodities. - 

This program has been under study 
by a great many persons other than my- 
self. It is the product of a great deal 
of serious consideration of one of the 
most serious problems in the United 
States. 

The potentialities are so vast that any 
attempt to evaluate the benefits to this 
Nation and its people dollarwise is an 
almost hopeless task. I have been un- 
able to select any segment of our econ- 
omy—any group of our people—who 
would not lead more comfortable lives 
and enjoy higher standards of living and 
benefit generally from the fruits of such 
a program. 

It would mean the assurance of a full 
market for full farm production. 

It would end our farm-surplus prob- 
lem. 

It would save the Government money. 

It would help to relieve the tax burden 
and give us a chance to reduce the 
national debt. 

It would create new industries. 

It would create new jobs. 

It would stimulate retail sales. 

It would provide better incomes for our 
people, including the Nation's 6 million 
farmers. 

It is, in our opinion, in all modesty, 
the most constructive approach to the 
farm problem yet devised. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, let me 
say we have no time to waste. I hope 
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the bill will be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry, that 
the committee immediately will hold 
hearings on the bill, and that repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Agri- 
culture will be prepared to testify in 
behalf of the bill before the committee. 
I am certain they will favor it, because, 
in my opinion, this program, as I said 
a moment ago, is one which the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture itself should have 
begun and should have suggested to the 
Congress 1 or 2 years ago, or perhaps 
longer ago than that. After all, the 
solution of this problem is the responsi- 
bility of the Department of Agriculture, 
which does have, as it should, the best 
interests of the farmers. at heart; and 
the Department of Agriculture should 
be enthusiastic about any plan which 
shows any chance whatsoever of help- 
ing the American farmers, particularly 
under existing conditions. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Indiana 
yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Lamp in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Indiana yield to the Senator from 
New Jersey? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I should like to say to the 
Senator from Indiana that I appreciate 
very much the presentation he has made 
on this very interesting subject. Some 
15 years ago, as the Senator from Ohio 
has stated recently, there was a chem- 
urgic movement, which I believe was 
a private activity. The Senator has said 
he is familiar with it. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I was 
very much interested then, as a layman, 
in the field of farming. I think there 
are many more commercial uses of farm 
products. 

I desire to commend the distinguished 
Senator from Indiana for the very fine 
presentation he has made; and I wish 
to say that I can well understand the 
reason for the great success he has had 
in the business world, because the zip 
he has shown in his presentation of this 
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bill demonstrates a positive approach 
to the problem of finding increased uses 
for our agricultural products, with the 
result of greater prosperity for the farm- 
ers of the Nation. 

I am very happy to be a cosponsor 
of the bill, along with the distinguished 
Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I thank the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey. 

It is so obvious to me that this plan 
is the only way to solve the farm prob- 
lem. That problem will be solved only 
by finding new uses and new markets 
for our agricultural products. The prob- 
lem will not be solved—at least, not in 
a satisfactory way—by paying subsidies 
or. by reducing production or by any- 
thing of the sort. 

The problem will be solved only by 
increasing production—by having the 
farmers produce more and by having an 
increased economy, rather than a de- 
creased economy. That simply must be 
the answer; there cannot be any other. 

The only question is whether the Con- 
gress and the administration wish to go 
along as usual in regard to this matter; 
or whether we really want to do a proper 
job, and do it quickly. 

As the able Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. ANDERSON] stated a moment ago, 
in 1946 the Congress set up the labora- 
tories. But perhaps both the Democratic 
administrations and the Republican ad- 
ministration since that time should be 
blamed, and perhaps the Congress itself 
should be blamed for not appropriating 
enough money and not requiring the ad- 
ministration to get this job done. 

Today, I plead that we do the job. I 
plead that all of us get behind this pro- 
gram. Let us give the farmer some hope. 
Let us say to the American farmer, “We 
are going to get this job done for you. 
We are going to create new markets for 
your products. We are going to make 
it possible for you to grow more, instead 
of less.” 

By doing that, the farmer will be able 
to buy—and will buy—more farm im- 
plements and more of all other kinds of 
products; and the railroads will carry 
more grain and other farm products, and 
so will the trucking lines. The retail 
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U. S. Department of Agriculture—Authorizations and appropriations under Research and Marketing Act of 1946 
In thousands of dollars] 
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5, 000 10, 000 15, 000 
2, 500 3, 250 5,000 
6, 000 9.000 12, 000 
3, 000 3, 900 5,000 
3, 000 4, 500 6, 000 
1. 500 1. 950 3, 000 
5, 000 10, 000 15,000 
2, 000 4,750 6, 000 
19, 000 33, 500 000 
9, 000 13, 850 000 
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stores in the small towns in the farming 
communities will sell more. Everyone 
will gain; no one will lose. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I thank the distinguished Senator 
from Indiana for the excellent presenta- 
tion he has made. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I thank the Senator 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. President, I cannot conceive that 
anyone would be against this plan. In 
fact, I do not know of anyone who is 
against it. Some persons have said, At 
the moment there are not enough engi- 
neers or scientists to make it possible for 
such a program to be carried out.” How- 
ever, Mr. President, in my opinion, those 
are alibis and excuses; they are not good 
reasons. 

I have always said that when handed 
a lemon, make lemonade out of it. 

In this case the farmers and the coun- 
try generally are faced with a great prob- 
lem because of the overproduction of 
agricultural commodities. We have en- 
couraged the farmers to produce more 
and more. We have spent hundreds of 
millions of dollars for our. agricultural 
schools, which have worked diligently to 
show the farmers how to produce more 
and more and more. The seeds have 
been improved. Today there is huge 
production; but the markets for it are 
insufficient. Let us be just as enthusi- 
astic in helping the farmers find new 
markets as we have been in increasing 
agricultural production. Once we do 
that, we shall really be doing something 
for the American farmer, and we shall 
really solve this problem. Unless that 
is done, the problem will not be solved, in 
my opinion. 

I do not want anyone to get the im- 
pression that I am criticizing the farm 
bill we passed the other night, or that 
I am criticizing the Department of Ag- 
riculture, the Congress, or any individ- 
uals. I am simply trying to point out 
what is so obvious to me as a business- 
man and a farmer. 

We ought to start on this program to- 
night. Possibly the Senate should re- 
main in session tonight to pass this bill 
and set ourselves on the road toward 
accomplishment of this program. 
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ELECTION OF PRESIDENT AND VICE 
PRESIDENT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 31) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States providing for the 
election of President and Vice President. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, what is 
going on here is an attack against the 
political influence of the big States in the 
nomination and election of a President of 
the United States. 

Statements have been made about re- 
ducing the influence of so-called minority 
groups and splinter blocs. What minor- 
ity groups are thus referred to? Let us 
speak openly and frankly with each other 
in debating so critical a proposition as a 
drastic change in the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Is it organized labor? Farmers? 
Small-business men? Is it the veterans? 
Naturalized citizens? Negroes? Cath- 
olics? Jews? Masons? Which are these 
minority groups that we must guard 
against by constitutional amendment? 

What events and which tendencies of 
the past do we mean to forestall in the 
future? 

What influence have New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois, and California had 
which must be neutralized now by this 
constitutional amendment? 

Mr. President, it is my responsibility 
to my State of New York to defend its 
influence in national affairs. But first, 
I want to know, specifically, in what way 
it is claimed that that influence has been 
bad and has worked to the disadvantage 
of the United States and of the cause of 
democracy? 

Let us have the facts on the table, in 
full view, so that we may know why we 
are asked to follow the incredible and 
chaotic formula recommended by the 
Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. President, I am in favor of re- 
forming our present system of electing 
the President of the United States, but 
not this way. I am aware of the so- 
called dangers, which have been pointed 
out by political scientists, of electing a 
so-called minority President. 

I am aware that the electoral college 
system was originally designed as a 
means of selecting, and not of electing, a 
President. 

Iam in favor of the direct election of a 
President of the United States by the 
people, by the direct vote of the people, 
just as we elect Senators and Members 
of the House of Representatives. 

If 16 million people in New York State 
can be trusted to elect a United States 
Senator by direct vote, 160 million people 
can be trusted to elect a President of the 
United States by direct vote. 

Radio, television, and the press have 
made the United States one community 
with instantaneous and comprehensive 
communication. The direct election of 
a President is the only democratic way. 
We will come to it, ii: good time, I am 
sure. Even if a constitutional amend- 
ment to this effect is not adopted this 
year, it will be adopted eventually. It is 
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the only logical way of electing a Presi- 
dent. 

The present system of electing an 
electoral college which elects a Presi- 
dent is obviously archaic. It should be 
changed. 

But, Mr. President, so wise were the 
drafters of our Constitution—even be- 
yond their own realization—and so flex- 
ible is that system, combined with the 
political genius of the American people, 
that out of this archaic system has 
evolved a more or less democratic man- 
ner of electing a President. And the 
people do, in fact, elect the President. 
And it is a fact of our history, that with 
but the rarest exceptions, the President 
elected in this manner has been the 
actual choice of the majority of the 
voters of our country. 

Now comes this proposal—this politi- 
cal potpourri, this political hash, if I 
may characterize it as such—which is 
seriously advocated as means of electing 
a President of the United States. 

The sponsors of the resolution would 
have us elect a President in a way which 
would permit State legislatures to gerry- 
mander an election in a positively night- 
marish manner. They would permit 
36,000 votes cast in Mississippi to be 
worth as much as 200,000 votes in New 
York State. 

They would permit low-vote one-party 
States to have more influence in the 
election of a President than the huge 
States where elections are fought out 
under conditions of the keenest competi- 
tion, where the candidates must prove 
themselves or lose. 

The President is the only officer in the 
United States who represents all the 
people of the country. He should and 
must be elected in the most democratic 
manner possible, by the closest approach 
we can make to pure democracy. 

In form, the present electoral college 
system is not so organized. But in actual 
operation it does, by some miracle, suc- 
ceed in reflecting a democratic choice. 

I want to eliminate the chance that 
on some future occasion it may not re- 
peat this miracle. I want to see the 
President elected by the direct vote of 
the people. But failing that, I must 
oppose, with all the strength I have, 
this dangerous and ill-conceived for- 
mulation for the amendment of our Con- 
stitution, which would make the election 
of a President subject to a hundred, a 
thousand whims, vagaries and unpre- 
dictable decisions and actions on the 
part of State legislatures. 

Mr. President, New York State is al- 
ready far underrepresented in propor- 
tion to its population, both in the Senate 
and in the House. The people who live 
in the congested cities and counties in 
New York are far underrepresented in 
the Congress, just as they are under- 
represented in the New York State leg- 
islature. 

Shall we, then, compound and inten- 
sify this situation by reflecting this mul- 
tiple underrepresentation in the choice 
of a President? Not only would we in- 
tensify the underrepresentation, but we 


themselves. 
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would splinter our influence in the nomi- 
nating conventions and the electoral 
college. 

The sponsors of this proposal would 
do New York no favor by giving the 
party which loses the election a propor- 
tional representation in the electoral 
vote, while at the same time they would 
make every individual vote in New York 
count for only a fifth as much as a vote 
in Mississippi, South Carolina, or Ar- 
kansas. 

I hope we will not tamper with the 
Constitution, if this is the way we are 
to do it. 

Let me add one further observation. 
The pending proposal has received very 
little attention in the press, or at the 
hands of commentators or the people 
There has been virtually 
no discussion of the amendment, and no 
debate until the past few days. 

It is true that the original resolution 
was introduced several months ago. It 
was not considered or acted upon. How- 
ever, the amendment which is now of- 
fered as a substitute, sponsored by a 
large number of my colleagues in the 
Senate, was submitted only 5 days ago, 
on March 15. It has not received any 
consideration by the public. 

We have been operating for 180 years 
under the present system. It has not 
been perfect, by any means. One could 
make a good argument, on logical 
grounds, against it. But in the main it 
has worked well, and in only a few cases 
was the man who became President of 
the United States not elected by an ac- 
tual majority of the people of the 
country. 

I very much desire direct election of 
the President; but to substitute this 
amendment for what we have been using 
for 180 years, with 98 or 99 percent 
satisfaction, certainly does not make 
sense tome. I think it would be a great 
mistake to adopt this amendment, I 
hope with all my heart that it will not 
be approved. I shall work with all my 
strength to cause the defeat of the 
amendment. I think it would be a seri- 
ous step backward in the democratic 
processes of this country. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


THE FARM BILL 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to discuss briefly the next to the last 
amendment that was added to the agri- 
cultural bill on Monday evening. It re- 
lated to set-asides and surpluses. I 
refer to it only because the Price Divi- 
sion of the Department of Agriculture 
on March 20 issued a summary sheet 
showing the estimated maximum sup- 
port level under S. 3183 for basic crops 
and dairy products. 

I am sure those in the Department of 
Agriculture who issued the report were 
trying their best merely to give a cor- 
rect expression of the effect of the 
amendment. However, because I think 
they missed the goal very badly, I desire 
to discuss it. First, I ask unanimous 
consent that there may be included in 
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the Recorp at this point the table pre- There being no objection, the table 
pared by the Department of Agriculture was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
and issued on March 20, 1956. as follows: 


Estimated minimum support level under S. 3183 for basic crops and dairy products 1 


March 21 


there should be a domestic disappear- 
ance of 625 million bushels, exports of 
275 million bushels, and a 20 percent 
carry-over provided by the Agricultural 
Act of 1938, as amended, and that gives 
a figure of 1,080,000,000 bushels. 


Supply | Supply If we add some slight exports to the 


Normal | Total Set- 
Commodity 1 ii asido | or price figure of 1,188,000,000, we get a figure 
SUORNY (|| SUPPI ® | support | centage of around 1,210,000,000. Dividing the 
Se ee eee —y, e eee 1,080,000,000 bushels into that, we get a 
= Mitton Mitton Million Million ON 2 5 of about 112 percent. 112 percent, 
eat: us ere of course, is a support level of 84 percent. 
ae i 4 „101 $ 
Maximum set-aside... EA A 28 xml ane ap we se . . peure that 
ght come e calculation, we get 
8 n N a figure of 85 percent; and with the max- 
Maximum set-aside......-| 10.25 24.8 8.0 10. 103.4 imum set- aside the support level on 
Minimum set-ůaside. 16.25 24.8 7.5 17.3] 106. 5 wheat would be about 85 percent. 
Million Milion 22 MUNG j: The corn situation is a little different 
ushels | bushels | bushels els rom what was anticipated. We have 
Gorn: products set-aside... 3,68 4880 wall ee been leaving the corn sealed, and the 
TTT.» ͤ——-t ˙a“ 4 ſ·. ey LE 10 
Butt teria = RSI ee e farmers have been buying cash corn, be 


1 Excludes tobacco and rice which are not affected and peanuts which will be affected by changing the effective 
parity price from 12.9 cents per pound to 13.6 cents per pound. 


2 Applies to average ors f rather than 76. 
3 1956 production estima: 
be about 3 billion bushels. 
support level of 87 
88.5 percent of 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
first commodity the table deals with is 
wheat. Then it shows cotton, then corn, 
and then dairy products. I shall deal 
only with wheat, cotton, and corn, 

I believe part of the difficulty arose out 
of the fact that the Department did not 
carefully read the language of the Agri- 
cultural Act that was amended by the 
amendment offered by the junior Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] 
and the junior Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Younc]. The Humphrey 
amendment amended section 301 of the 
bill which was before the Senate. On 
page 25 of the bill, line 19, the word 
“may” was changed to “shall” as the 
language relates to 250 million bushels 
of corn. 

Then the amendment added language 
which provided that there shall be added 
to the commodity set-aside created pur- 
suant to section 101 of that act, “and the 
maximum and minimum quantities of 
upland cotton shall be raised to 10 mil- 
lion and 9 million bales, and the maxi- 
mum and minimum quantities of wheat 
shall be raised to 800 million and 750 mil- 
lion bushels, respectively.” 

Subsequently, the Senator from Min- 
nesota modified his amendment to bring 
cotton down to a maximum of 8 million 
bales, and to a minimum of 742 million 
bales. 

I was not certain what the proper fig- 
ure would be, but as long as the amend- 
ment modified section 101, I knew that 
10 million bales would be too much. 

Section 101 of the Agricultural Act of 
1954 provides: 

The Commodity Credit Corporation shall, 
as rapidly as the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall determine to be practicable, set aside 
within its inventories not more than the fol- 
lowing maximum quantities, and not less 
than the following minimum quantities of 
agricultural commodities, or products there- 
of heretofore or hereafter acquired by it from 
1954 and prior years’ crops and production in 
connection with its price support operations, 


That limited the amendment as af- 


fecting the quantities of wheat, corn, 
and cotton, to 1954 and prior crops. A 


reent of parity or $1.58 per bushel, 
e parity price of all milk wholesale, 


at 3,185 million bushels, same as 1955. March crop intention indicates the crop may 
On this basis a minimum set-aside of 250 million bushels would result in a minim) 


um 


great deal that was said on the floor was 
said out of ignorance of the fact, I am 
sure, that that would be the effect of 
the amendment. None the less, that is 
the effect the amendment would have, 
and it was understood by the sponsors of 
the amendment that would be the effect 
of it. 

What does it do? Well, the table 
which the Department of Agriculture is- 
sued on March 20, 1956, shows that the 
wheat picture will result in a minimum 
support level of 87 percent of parity if 
the maximum set-aside is made, and 85 
percent if the minimum set-aside is 
made. 

I desire to introduce into the record 
my own computation, and will let sub- 
sequent determinations indicate which 
computation is the correct one. 

The estimated production of wheat, 
according to the “Wheat Situation,” 
published by the Department of Agri- 
culture on the 28th day of February, 
shows that the production is anticipated 
to be 923 million bushels as against a 
1955 wheat crop of 938 million bushels. 

On top of that, the Department of 
Agriculture, on March 16, at 3 p. m., 
issued its crop-production report. On 
page 6 of that report is shown the esti- 
mate of the wheat production. It shows 
that a total production of 923 million 
bushels may be anticipated. If we take 
the total production of 923 million 
bushels and add to it the carry over, we 
have a total figure of 1,188 million 
bushels. I get that figure by taking the 
carry-over figure of 1,065,000,000 bushels, 
which again is carried on page 3 of the 
“Wheat Situation;” and subtracting 
from it the maximum amount that the 
Department of Agriculture has esti- 
mated would be used, and which the 
amendment permitted to be used, I get 
the figure of 265 million bushels. That 
265 million bushels, added to the 923 
million bushels, makes approximately 
1,188,000,000 bushels, 

To calculate the normal supply I 
again turn to page 3 of the Wheat Situa- 
tion of February 28, which shows that 


cause its price has been only about $1.10, 
7 3 with the supported level of 

Again going to the production report 
of March 16, on page 5 there appears an 
estimated 3-billion bushel production of 
corn. The Department of Agriculture, in 
calculating the normal supply, used a 
domestic disappearance figure of around 
3 billion bushels. 

I took the 1955-1956 estimate of the 
Department, which is 3 billion bushels, 
and the 1954-1955 annual figure, which 
was 2,815,000,000 bushels. The 1953- 
1954 annual figure was 2,946, 000, 000 
bushels. Therefore, I concluded that the 
2,900,000,000 figure is a fair figure for 
domestic disappearance. 

To that I add 100 million bushels for 
export, and in that way get a total con- 
sumption of 3 billion bushels. 

To that I add 15 percent for carry- 
over, and get a figure of 3,450,000,000 
bushels. 

If I take the actual carryover of 1,150,- 
000,000, and from that subtract the 250 
million bushels authorized by the Hum- 
phrey amendment, I get a figure of 900 
million bushels. 

If I add that amount to the production, 
which is estimated in the Department of 
Agriculture reports at 3 billion bushels, 
I get the figure of 3,900,000,000 bushels. 
If 3,450,000,000 bushels is divided into 
3,900,000,000, I get 113 percent as the 
supply percentage, or an actual support 
level of 84 percent. 

I say that, Mr. President, because the 
Department in its sheet said the corn 
level would also be 84 percent, but ar- 
rived at it by a completely different set 
of figures. Apparently the Department 
and we can agree that the level on corn 
should be 84 percent, but we have a 
difference on wheat of about 2 percentage 
points, 

During the discussion of the amend- 
ment the junior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] asked me what 
the effect of this amendment would be 
on the domestic price of cotton, because 
he had been asked that question, and 
was anxious to know the answer. I told 
him I thought it would be negligible; that 
the Secretary, I understood, had assured 
cotton producers that the support level 
would be 86 or 87 percent—probably 87 
percent—and I did not think it would 
vary very much from that figure. I 
thought it would be almost exactly that 
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figure. Therefore, we would have to take 
the cotton figures, and I came out with 
quite a little different figure than does 
the Department of Agriculture. 

The Department imagines that the 
minimum support level will be 90 percent. 
I introduce these figures only to show 
that the Department apparently over- 
looked the fact that the figures are for 
1954 and prior months. The Department 
now estimates that if the 1954 and prior 
crops are used, its inventories do not 
exceed 6,800,000 bales. We had that 
figure before us previously. I talked 
again with the Department this after- 
noon, and the Department agrees that 
that figure should be used as against the 
estimated carryover that should be cal- 
culated after the set-aside would there- 
fore be 7,200,000 bales. If that figure is 
then added to a production of 10 million 
bales, which the present law requires him 
to shoot at, the total supply figure would 
be 17,200,000 bales. 

The normal supply should have a do- 
mestic disappearance of about 9 million 
bales; export, 34 million bales; making 
a total of 12% million bales. That figure 
is carried again in the report of the De- 
partment. To that we add 30 percent for 
extra carryover of cotton. That is 3,750,- 
000 bales, which gives a figure of 16,250,- 
000 bales. If you figure the supply per- 
centage by dividing the normal supply 
of 16,250,000 bales into the total supply 
of 17,200,000 bales, the suggested support 
level for cotton would be 88 percent. 
That would produce an 88-percent sup- 
port level for cotton. I say 88 percent 
is sufficiently close to 87 percent, so that 
it is proper to say that there was a very 
slight change. It would add about one- 
third of 1 cent to the price of cotton. 

In the bill there is a provision which 
changed the grade and staple of cotton 
from seven-eighths of an inch to the 
average, and that dropped the price of 
cotton over 2 cents. So the total overall 
effect was a reduction in the price of 
cotton. 

I hope that with this particular 
amendment the cotton level wil move 
from probably 87 to 88 percent. he De- 
partment would probably end up with 84 
percent. Wheat may end up at 84, or, at 
the most, 85 percent. 

I think that should be of some interest 
to individuals who have been saying that 
the amendment probably wrecked the 
entire bill. 

Mr. President, I express the hope that 
the conferees will have a profitable ses- 
sion when they come to consider the pro- 
visions of the bill. I think it would be 
too bad if the conference came out with 
something that is wholly impossible for 
the farmers of the country. I think 
there are still many things in the bill 
which can be made useful and very 
worthwhile, particularly such provisions 
as the soil bank, the cotton features to 
which I have referred, and several other 
things. It is my hope that we shall have 
a very good bill. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, March 21, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
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following enrolled bills and joint reso- 
lution: 

S. 760. An act 
Meduri; 

S. 1585. An act to provide for the return 
to the town of Hartford, Vt., of certain land 
which was donated by such town to the 
United States as a site for a veterans hos- 
pital and which is no longer needed for such 
purposes; 

S. 1992. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of a certain tract of land in Madi- 
son County, Ky., to the Pioneer National 
Monument Association; 

S. 3452. An act to amend the act of July 
15, 1955, Public Law 161, 84th Congress (69 
Stat. 324), by increasing the appropriation 
authorization for the Aircraft Control and 
Warning System; and 

S. J. Res. 95. Joint resolution to authorize 
the American Battle Monument Commis- 
sion to prepare plans and estimates for the 
erection of a suitable memorial to Gen. 
John J. Pershing. 


for the relief of Pietro 


RECESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in accordance with the order pre- 
viously entered, I move that the Senate 
now stand in recess until 12 o’clock noon 
tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 44 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess, the recess being, under 
the order previously entered, until to- 
morrow, Thursday, March 22, 1956, at 12 
o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, Marcu 21, 1956 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, in the morning hour of 
this new day of opportunity and duty, 
we would render unto Thee our prayers 
of praise and thanksgiving and renew 
our pledges of allegiance and devotion. 

Grant that we may always seek to live 
on the highest and noblest levels, having 
our minds and hearts sensitive and re- 
sponsive to the voice of conscience and 
the leading of Thy holy spirit. 

We beseech Thee to raise up for these 
perilous times men and women who are 
rigidly honest, unswervingly loyal to 
principles, and faithfully devoted to their 
high vocation and appointed tasks. 

Inspire us with a triumphant faith as 
we continue to struggle for the welfare 
and freedom of all mankind and keep 
us joyously undisturbed in the midst of 
life’s confusions because of Thy grace 
and our trust in Thee. 

Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 
A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed bills of the follow- 
ing titles, in which the concurrence of 
the House is requested: 


S. 2210. An act to modify the project for 
the St. Marys River, Mich., South Canal, in 
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order to repeal the authorization for the 
alteration of the International Bridge as part 
of such project, and to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to accomplish such altera- 
tion; and 

S. 2562. An act to amend the United States 
Information and Educational Exchange Act 
of 1948, as amended. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H. R. 8780) entitled “An act 
to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to relieve farmers from excise taxes 
in the case of gasoline and special fuels 
used on the farm for farming purposes,” 
disagreed to by the House; agrees to the 
conference asked by the House on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. Byrp, Mr. 
GEORGE, Mr. Kerr, Mr. MARTIN of Penn- 
sylvania, and Mr. CaRLSON to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 2286) entitled 
“An act to amend the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936 so as to provide for the utili- 
zation of privately owned shipping serv- 
ices in connection with the transporta- 
tion of privately owned motor vehicles 
of certain personnel of the Department 
of Defense,” requests a conference with 
the House on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. PASTORE, Mr. DANIEL, 
Mr, BUTLER, and Mr. Durr to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


A NATIONAL FUEL POLICY, 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, a couple of weeks ago, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission tacked 
on an increase of 6 percent for the 
transportation of coal. To the layman 
this was a news item. But to those en- 
gaged in the production and sale of coal 
in competition with other fuels, it was 
discouraging. 

Much has been said, in times past, by 
those unfamiliar with coal production 
and.coal markets, that coal has priced 
itself out of the market. This is meant, 
usually, in reference to the encroach- 
ment of fuel oil and gas on the coal 
markets. 

There has been no increase of the cost 
of coal at the mine since 1948. In spite 
of the fact that wages have been in- 
creased since then, the production of 
coal has not increased in price. How- 
ever, the price to the consumer has in- 
creased considerably due to increased 
freight rates. Some time ago there was 
an increase of 15 percent given to the 
carriers and now, later, this additional 
6 percent. 

For a long time, Mr. Speaker, we 
should have had a national fuels policy. 
This could be brought about by a study 
and recommendations on how to obtain 
our objectives. 
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I was interested recently in House 
Resolution 400, introduced by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. SAYLOR], 
which authorizes the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs.to conduct a 
complete study on research and develop- 
ment for the coal industry. This was 
referred to the House Calendar on March 
13. I hope the committee will come up 
with something substantial that will be 
of benefit to the coal industry and pre- 
vent it from being scuttled further. 

The only criticism I have to make is 
that the study should be broadened to 
include other fuels. I cannot compre- 
hend how a complete study of coal could 
accomplish a great deal without bring- 
ing in other fuels, especially their eco- 
nomic relationship thereto. Also, the 
damage being done to the coal industry 
by the dumping of residual oil from for- 
eign ports should be thoroughly investi- 
gated. 

It is imperative to have a national fuel 
policy because oil, gas, and coal are basic 
fuels, The country has an abundance 
of natural wealth, but it cannot continue 
these wasteful methods without some- 
day being called to account. Certainly 
these high-grade fuels cannot last in- 
definitely. Some high-grade coal beds 
have even now been depleted. 

I hope that this resolution will lead 
to some beneficial results to the fuel in- 
dustry, especially to coal. 


FLORIDA'S SHRIMPING INDUSTRY 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD: 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
Tuary 28 my friend and colleague the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. MATTHEWS] 
brought to the attention of the House a 
problem with which the Florida delega- 
tion is deeply and ‘sincerely concerned. 
It affects an industry which is of great 
importance not only to our State but to 
other States which enjoy the products of 
its operations. I am speaking of Flor- 
ida’s shrimping industry, which has been 
subject to manifold problems in recent 
years in connection with its operations 
in the Gulf of Mexico, and which is seri- 
ously concerned with the conference of 
the Organization of American States in 
the Dominican Republic. 

My colleague’s outline of the problem 
was so clear and effective as to require no 
amplification from me. My desire at 
this time is to endorse his remarks whole- 
heartedly, and to express on behalf of a 
great industry my deep interest in and 
strong support for the efforts which the 
United States delegation is making at 
omc Trujillo to work out an equitable 

and permanent solution in agreement 
with our neighbors to the south. 


AMENDMENTS TO SOCIAL SECURITY 
ACT... 
Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
as we all know, amendments to the Social 
Security Act provide that most employees 
of State and local governments can be 
brought under Federal old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance by means of agreements 
between the States and the Federal Gov- 
ernment. For employees not under a 
State or local government retirement 
system this protection was made possible 
by the 1950 amendments to the Social 
Security Act. For employees covered by 
a State or local retirement system the 
protection was made possible by the 1954 
amendments to the Social Security Act. 
Before employees in positions under 
State or local government retirement 
systems can be included in a State-Fed- 
eral agreement, a majority of the eligible 
employees must vote in favor of having 
old-age and survivors insurance cover- 
age in a special referendum on the ques- 
tion. The law provides for the entry of 
State and local employees into the old- 
age and survivors insurance program not 
individually but in groups called coverage 
groups. The State decides which groups 
will be covered. 

When I was in my district recently for 
a series of roving office hours, I had called 
to my attention a situation which I had 
not earlier realized existed in connection 
with social-security coverage for State 
and local government employees. Many 
individuals who are eligible for member- 
ship in a State retirement system will 
never be able to draw retirement benefits 
because of the fact that the wording of 
the State statute precludes qualifications 
for such. Although these individuals 
will not be able to complete a sufficient 
number of years of membership in the 
retirement system prior to mandatory 
retirement age, they are required to be 
members of the retirement fund. In 
other words, certain individuals are re- 
quired to contribute to a compulsory sav- 
ings plan. 

In order to afford individuals in the 
above-mentioned category the opportu- 
nity to become eligible for Federal old- 
age and survivors insurance benefits at 
some future date, I have today intro- 
duced legislation to amend title II of 
the Social Security Act to permit a State 
or local government employee who is 
covered by a retirement system, but who 
cannot receive the benefits of such sys- 
tem, to elect social-security coverage as 
a self-employed individual if the Federal 
old-age and survivors insurance system 
has not been extended to his services by 
an agreement under section 218 of that 
act. 

The bill which I have introduced pro- 
vides that any individual who is an em- 
ployee of a State or political subdivision 
thereof may file a certificate certifying 
that he elects to have the insurance sys- 
tem established by title II of the Social 
Security Act extended to such services 
performed by him. This election may 
be made only if the insurance system 
established by title II of the Social Se- 
curity Act has not been extended to the 
services performed by him as such em- 
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ployee under an agreement under sec- 
tion 218 of such act, and the services 
performed by him as such employee 
are covered by a retirement system, as 
defined in section 218 (b) (4) of the 
Social Security Act, but he can under 
no circumstances complete the period of 
service required in order to qualify for 
the benefits of such retirement system. 

The measure also contains provisos 
setting up a time limit for filing a cer- 
tificate electing coverage and makes the 
election irrevocable. It also provides 
that such certificate shall not be effec- 
tive on or after the first day of any suc- 
ceeding taxable year in which the insur- 
ance system established by title II of 
the Social Security Act is extended to 
such services by means of an agreement 
under section 218 of such act, or it be- 
comes possible for such individual, cur- 
rently or at some future date, to receive 
benefits under such retirement system. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel very strongly that 
our Federal old-age and survivors in- 
surance system should be extended to 
State or local government employees who 
through no fault of their own will not 
be able to qualify for the benefits of a 
retirement system to which they are 
compelled to contribute. I do not be- 
lieve that coverage as a self-employed 
individual should be denied these indi- 
viduals simply because a majority of the 
employees in certain situations would 
not vote in favor of inclusion in a State- 
Federal agreement. I hope that the leg- 
islation which I have introduced will 
receive the early and favorable consid- 
eration of the Congress. 


SYNTHETIC TOBACCO THREATENS 
FARM ECONOMY 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Ninth Indiana Congressional Dis- 
trict, which I have the honor to represent 
in this Chamber for 16 consecutive years, 
is largely an agricultural area and much 
of the economy there is dependent upon 
farming or related activities. 

The soil of southeastern Indiana, 
wherein my district lies, is particularly 
good for the cultivation of fine burley 
tobacco. The 14 counties of that district 
have 6,707 farmers who raise burley on 
5,814.5 acres—averaging less than 1 acre 
per farmer. Hundreds of these growers 
have tobacco allotments of less than one- 
half acre. Actually, there are only 225 
in the whole district who have allotments 
of 2 acres or more and not a single one 
has an allotment as high as 20 acres. 

Burley tobacco, then, is a very impor- 
tant cash crop to these farmers. With- 
out the money derived from sale of their 
tobacco, many hundreds of them would 
be in a bad way. They have worked 
closely with the Agriculture Depart- 
ment’s tobacco allocation and support 
program. Indeed, the tobacco program 
is perhaps the most successful that the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
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now has in effect. The growers are due 
much credit for this. 

Now, almost overnight, these farmers 
are faced by a situation which can, un- 
less it is corrected, disrupt the tobacco- 
growing industry and drive many tobacco 
farmers into bankruptcy or out of busi- 
ness. This same situation also is of 
grave concern to the tobacco-consuming 
public, especially cigarette smokers. 

Iam concerned about the development 
and introduction of synthetic cigarettes— 
synthetic to the extent that they are not 
made of the highest quality tobaccos. 
Instead, they are made of chemically 
manufactured sheets of pulverized to- 
bacco and tobacco stems. 

Here is how this process works: 

A hand of dried or cured tobacco is 
tossed into this pulverizing process— 
stem, scraps, and all. After it is ground 
into a substance which I understand is 
about the same texture as powdered cof- 
fee, the product then is blended with a 
congealing chemical and put through a 
special heating process which permits of 
permanent absorption of considerable 
quantities of air. Next, this synthetic 
material emerges from the machine in 
thin slabs or sheets. The final step is in 
chopping or cutting these synthetic 
sheets into tiny shreds which are rolled 
into cigarettes and passed on to the pub- 
lic as fine tobacco. 

The swing to these synthetic tobacco 
sheets has been unheralded by the ciga- 
rette makers who have gone into that 
field. And right here I would like to 
point out that not all of them have taken 
to the new formula. At least one of the 
larger manufacturers is still buying the 
highest quality tobaccos and using only 
that portion of the tobacco leaf which 
makes for the most wholesome smoke. 
But it is easy to see that he must even- 
tually adopt the synthetic process if he 
is to stay in business, for the cigarette 
business is highly competitive. 

Whether this congealing chemical and 
the overall process is going to be more 
harmful to the cigarette user is, of 
course, open to discussion. Certainly the 
smoker will be getting a product of ap- 
parently inferior quality. His cigarette 
will be made up of ground or pulverized 


tobacco stems and scraps as well as the- 


leafy or heretofore desirable portion of 
the tobacco plant. Until this new proc- 
ess came along, cigarette and pipe tobac- 
co manufacturers generally discarded the 
woody stems of the tobacco leaf. 

It can well be seen what this will 
mean to the tobacco grower. He sells 
his product by the pound and a con- 
siderable portion of that poundage has 
been in the stems running through each 
tobacco leaf. Now that these stems are 
to go into cigarettes, and the synthetic 
product also is to contain much “sealed 
in” air which requires lesser quantities of 
the shredded material from which the 
cigarette is made, the market for his 
tobacco will be considerably curtailed. 

The turn to these synthetic cigarettes 
is indicated by statistics I found at the 
Department of Agriculture a few days 
ago. Last year, in 1955, the cigarette 
output in this country was up 3 percent 
over the output of 1954. Yet the disap- 
pearance of cigarette tobacco stocks in 
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the country was about 5 percent less. 
In other words, in making 3 percent 
more cigarettes we used 5 percent less 
tobacco. 

Also significant is the fact that the 
so-called finest qualities of cigarette to- 
baccos are becoming more and more in 
surplus while the low grades of rela- 
tively lower cost to the cigarette manu- 
facturers are becoming scarce. In past 
years the lower grades have been sold 
in export, a market which will not buy 
our finer and costlier grades. Now that 
cigarette makers are grabbing off the 
cheap tobacco, our export program will 
obviously have to be revised. 

I do not like this whole picture, Mr. 
Speaker—from the standpoint of the to- 
bacco growers, of the millions of peo- 
ple who smoke cigarettes and who are 
not being informed of this swing to syn- 
thetics, and the manner in which the 
transition is taking place. It.seems to 
me that if the new synthetic leaf is a 
better product, if it is better for the 
smoker, more pleasant, more palatable, 
less harmful—then the cigarette manu- 
facturer would be glad to tell the world 
about it all. Instead, there appears an 
air of hush, of mystery about the 
changeover. 

I am going to strive to get this thing 
investigated. I hope the Food and Drug 
Administration closely examines these 
cigarettes to see if they contain harm- 
ful ingredients. 

Incidentally, I understand the makers 
of this product are calling it homoge- 
nized tobacco. That is not my under- 
standing of the meaning of that word, 
“homogenized.” The dictionary says it 
means to make more nutritious or pal- 
atable a given product, such as milk, 
without adding any chemicals or for- 
eign substance. Such is not the de- 
scription of synthetic tobacco. 


THE FARM BILL 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a companion bill to the 
one introduced yesterday by the senior 
Senator from Indiana, Senator CAPE- 
HART. Permit me to emphasize that this 
legislation is supplemental to, not a sub- 
stitute for, the pending farm bill soon to 
go to House-Senate conference. The 
pending farm bill, H. R. 12, will bring 
our productive capacity into alinement 
with a shrinking market. This may be a 
temporary necessity; farmers, however, 
have never wanted to prosper on a scarc- 
ity program. My bill would establish a 
new agency called the Industrial Agricul- 
tural Products Administration, This 
agency would have authority to coordi- 
nate and implement all the research 
facilities of the Federal Government and 
bring every potential of these facilities to 
bear on the problem of greater industrial 
utilization of the products of our farms. 
It is my hope that it will receive speedy 
and favorable consideration. 
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SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1956 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The un- 
finished business is the question on the 
passage of the bill (H. R. 10004) making 
supplemental appropriations for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1956, and for 
other purposes. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ROLLCALL 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ously a quorum is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. The 
Clerk called the roll, and the following 
Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


Obvi- 


[Roll No. 18] 

Baumhart Grant Powell 
Boggs Gray Rivers 
Bolton, Gwinn Shelley 

Frances P. Harrison, Nebr. Taylor 
Boykin Hinshaw Thompson, 
Canfield Holt Mich. 
Coudert Hope Walter 
Diggs Mollohan Willis 
Eberharter Morgan 
Gamble Moulder 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Four 
hundred and eight Members have an- 
swered to their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION TO SIT DURING 
SESSION OF HOUSE 


Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs may be permitted to 
sit during general debate during sessions 
of the House this week. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE 
AND FISHERIES 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries may 
have until midnight tonight to file its 
report on a recent investigation of gas 
and oil leases.on fish and wildlife pre- 
serves. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


TESTIMONIAL DINNER HONORS 
DAIRY LEADER DANIEL T. CARL- 
SON 
Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 

Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 

tend my remarks at this point in the 

RECORD. ; 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, on Tuesday, March 27, the 
Willmar Citizens Committee of Willmar, 
Minn., will honor an outstanding dairy 
leader, Mr. Daniel T. Carlson, at a testi- 
monial dinner. 

One of my very good friends, in invit- 
ing me to attend the dinner, describes 
it as follows: 

This dinner is planned that recognition 
may be given him for his many activities 
and contributions over a period of many 
years, in the line of duty and beyond, both 
in his home community and elsewhere. 


All of agricultural America should join 
the people of Willmar in this testimonial. 
This is particularly true of dairy farm- 
ers and those in the dairy industry to 
whom Dan Carlson has rendered such 
magnificent service through the years, 

He was one of the founders and first 
presidents of the American Dairy Asso- 
ciation. Through the years he has 
helped lead that great dairy organiza- 
tion to its pinnacle of service to the 
dairy industry today. He has done prob- 
ably as much as any other man in Amer- 
ica to improve the quantity and quality 
of dairy products and to encourage their 
consumption by our people. Producers 
and consumers alike owe him a debt of 
recognition and gratitude. 

He is now and has been for many 
years secretary of the Northwest Asso- 
ciation of Ice Cream Manufacturers. He 
‘has contributed immeasurably to the 
manufacture and sale of this quality 
dairy product. 

The people of Willmar and of Minne- 
sota honor themselves when they give 
this recognition to the selfless service of 
Dan Carlson. We are proud to have him 
in our community. We are proud of all 
that he has done, and we know that 
‘his good work is not finished. We know 
that all of dairyland joins us in this 
salute to Daniel T. Carlson, outstand- 
ing citizen of Willmar, Minn., and dairy 
leader of America, 


EXPLANATION OF VOTE 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I was absent from the Chamber 
on account of illness on February 8, 1956, 
during rolicall No. 7, on House Resolu- 
tion 396, to disapprove the proposed sale 
of the Institute, W. Va., copolymer plant. 

Had I been present I would have voted 
“nay.” 

Mr. Speaker, I was also absent from 
the Chamber because of the grounding 
of my airplane flight from Boston to 
Washington on Tuesday, March 13, 1956, 
during rollcall No. 16, regarding suspen- 
sion of the rules and passage of H. R. 
9166, to provide a 1-year extension of the 
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existing corporate normal tax rate, and 
certain other rates. 

Had I been present, I would have voted 
“yea.” 


SCHOOL MILK AND BRUCELLOSIS 
ERADICATION PROGRAMS 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H. R. 
8320) to amend the Agricultural Act of 
1949 and the Agricultural Act of 1954 
with respect to the special school milk 
program and the brucellosis-eradication 
program for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1956. 

The Clerk read the conference report. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 1898) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
8320) to amend the Agricultural Act of 1949 
and the Agricultural Act of 1954 with respect 
to the special school milk program and the 
brucellosis eradication program for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1956, having met after 
full and free conference,, have agreed to rec- 
ommend and do recommend to their respec- 
tive Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments to the text of the bill and to the title 
of the bill, 

HanorD D. COOLEY, 

W. R. POAGE, 

T. G. ABERNETHY, 
Managers on tͤe Part of the House. 

ALLAN ELLEN DER, 

OLIN D. JoHSTON, 

Sressarp L. HOLLAND, 

Mitton R. YOUNG, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate, 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing posi- 
tions of the two Houses on H. R, 8320, pro- 
viding additional authority for the special 
school milk program and the brucellosis 
eradication program for the current fiscal 
year, submit the following statement in 
explanation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon by the conferees and recommended 
in the accompanying conference report: 

As by the House the bill provided 
merely the authorization needed to continue 


these programs at their present level for the - 


rest of this fiscal year. The authorization 
for the school milk program was increased 
from $50 million to $60 million, The au- 
thorization for the brucellosis eradication 
program was increased from $15 million to 
$17 million. The additional authorizations 
are required, and speedy action is desirable, 
because a number of States have virtually 
exhausted their allotments under existing 
authorizations. 

To this emergency bill, designed only to 
provide funds for the balance of this fiscal 
year, the Senate added amendments of a 
semipermanent nature. The amendments 
added by the Senate would: (1) Extend the 
special school milk program through fiscal 
year 1958 and increase to $75 million the 
amount of Commodity Credit Corporation 
funds available after fiscal year 1956; (2) Ex- 
tend the milk program to child care centers, 
nursery schools, settlement houses, summer 
camps, and similar nonprofit institutions; 
(3) Extend the brucellosis eradication pro- 
gram through fiscal years 1957 and 1958, and 
increase to $20 million the amount of CCC 
funds available therefor; (4) Extend for two 
additional years (from December 31, 1956) 
authority for the disposal of surplus dairy 
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products through the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion and the Armed Services. 

Some of the provisions of the Senate 
amendments are included in other legislation 
now under active consideration by the Con- 
gress. Other provisions of the Senate 
amendments requiring, as they do, a sub- 
stantial deviation from the present emer- 
gency programs, or extending those pro- 
grams in a semipermanent basis, merit more 
extensive consideration than they would re- 
ceive by the Congress as amendments to this 
emergency legislation. 

In view of these considerations, the Senate 
has receded from its position and the bill 
as agreed upon and reported by the com- 
mittee of conference is identical with the 
bill passed by the House. 

HaROTD D. COOLEY, 
W. R. POAGE, 
THOMAS G. ABERNETHY, 
Managers on the Part of the House 
of Representatives. 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the statement of 
the managers on the part of the House 
be read also. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I would like to 
submit a parliamentary inquiry at this 
point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, if this 
conference report is voted down, would 
it then be in order immediately there- 
after for any Member to offer a motion 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendments? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. If the 
conference report is voted down, the 
Senate amendments would then be be- 
fore the House for further action, and 
involved in that action a motion to re- 
cede and concur would be one of the par- 
liamentary steps that could be employed. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, if that 
motion should prevail, would it have the 
effect of sending the bill as amended in 
the other body to the White House for 
approval? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Assum- 
ing that the House was to take such ac- 
tion—and I am not passing any opinion 
on it at this time—there would be a defi- 
nite conclusion of legislative action, and 
the answer to the gentleman’s question 
would be in the affirmative. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, as a 
matter of further parliamentary inquiry, 
if the conference report is voted up or if 
it is voted down and such a motion to re- 
cede and concur should prevail, action 
on the legislation would be finally com- 
pleted today. r 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. If the 
conference report is agreed to, action is 
concluded legislatively. On the other 
hand, if the conference report is rejected 
and the necessary motion is made and 
adopted, why, that would also conclude 
it. The answer to both of the gentle- 
man’s questions is in the affirmative. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
as I understand, there is 1 hour's time 
for discussion on the conference report 
which is under the control of the chair- 
man of the committee, the gentleman 
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from North Carolina [Mr. COOLEY]. 
Now, I would like to request of the gen- 
tleman that he yield one-half of the time 
to this side of the aisle. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to say to my friend that I do not 
know what requests will be made for the 
use of this time. I hope that we might 
expedite the vote on this report and not 
consume the entire full hour. I will say 
to my friend that I will be just as gen- 
erous in yielding time to him as I pos- 
sibly can. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Let me 
say to the gentleman that I have several 
requests here for time, and unless I get 
the full 30 minutes, it would be difficult to 
accommodate those who have talked with 
me about having time to say a few words. 

Mr. COOLEY. Well, if the gentleman 
will permit me to present my statement, 
which I have not timed—and in the in- 
terest of time, I will read it; it is very 
brief—I can tell then how much time I 
have remaining for yielding to other 
Members. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Is it not 
quite customary here to divide the time 
between the two sides? 

Mr. COOLEY. I am not sure whether 
it is customary on a conference report 
or not. I doubt whether it is. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. In my 
brief experience in the House, I have 
always found that both sides were fair 
in yielding one-half of the time to the 
other side. 

Mr. COOLEY. I will be just as fair as 
circumstances will permit, and Iam sure 
the gentleman knows I will. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Will 
the gentleman then yield me 30 minutes? 

Mr. COOLEY. I will certainly say I 
will yield 15 minutes, and I will increase 
that if circumstances permit. I do not 
know of any unusual requests over here. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield 
to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. I would like to have 
at least 3 minutes. 

Mr. COOLEY. Iam sure that the gen- 
tleman from Indiana knows that I will 
see to it that he gets 3 minutes, even if 
I have to give him 3 minutes of my own 
time. 

Mr. Speaker, in the interest of time, I 
withdraw my request for the reading of 
the report, because I think I can cover 
that fully in my statement. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Will 
the gentleman now give me a definite 
time of the 1 hour that has been allotted 
to him? Will the gentleman give me 
30 minutes? 

Mr. COOLEY. No. I prefer not to 
do that until I finish and see what the 
demands are on both sides. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Will 
the gentleman give me 25 minutes? 

Mr. COOLEY. I will give the gentle- 
man 15 minutes and compromise on that 
for the time being. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Will 
the gentleman make it 20 minutes? Will 
the gentleman yield me 20 minutes? 

Mr, COOLEY. Not now. I will have 
to go on with my statement. 
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Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Well, 
then, I am certain of 15 minutes. 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, 2 years 
ago this month the Secretary of Agri- 


culture appeared before the House Com- 


mittee on Agriculture in support of the 
legislation which became the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1954. The bill sent up by 
the Department contained provisions af- 
fecting many commodities, It did not, 
however, contain any provisions respect- 
ing price supports for milk or providing 
any type of relief for the dairy industry 
which was just then facing the serious 
economic shock of having the support 
level for its products reduced from 90 
percent to 75 percent of parity. 

Feeling strongly that some steps 
needed to be taken to relieve the distress 
of dairy farmers, our committee—the 
Committee on Agriculture—wrote into 
the bill before reporting it to the House 


‘several provisions which originated in 


the committee itself designed to improve 
the situation for the dairy industry. 

One of these was authority for an ex- 
tensive school milk program. On the 
theory that one of the best possible 
methods of disposing of dairy surpluses 
is to make them available in the form 
of fluid milk to the children of the Na- 
tion, the committee authorized the use 
of up to $50 million annually of funds 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
to carry out an expanded school milk 
program. The program was authorized 
to run through this fiscal year. 

A second program for the relief of 
dairy farmers originated by the com- 
mittee and written into that bill was 
authority for an expanded brucellosis- 
eradication program. Because this pro- 
gram was designed not only to improve 
dairy herds but as an additional means 
of stabilizing milk production, CCC 
funds were authorized also to be used 
for this program in the amount of not 
to exceed $15 million a year. This pro- 
gram, too, was authorized to continue 
through the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1956. 

Seldom has the hard-earned wisdom 
and foresight of the House Committee 
on Agriculture been more quickly and 
effectively vindicated than in the case of 
these two programs. They have met the 
widest and most enthusiastic acceptance 
and have, I believe, contributed substan- 
tially to the welfare of the dairy industry 
and the Nation as a whole. 

In the price support bill, H. R. 12, 
which the committee reported and the 
House passed almost a year ago, these 
two programs were extended for an addi- 
tional fiscal year and the amount of CCC 
funds authorized to be expended annu- 
ally for the school milk program was 
increased from $50 million to $75 million. 

Last January officials of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reported to the com- 
mittee that both the school milk pro- 
gram and the brucellosis program are 
proving so popular that a number of 
States were exceeding their anticipated 
operations and would exhaust their 
allotment of funds before the end of the 
fiscal year. Believing it to be the intent 
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of Congress that all the funds which 
could be efficiently used for these pro- 
grams be made available, the committee 
scheduled hearings and reported the bill, 
H. R. 8320, making additional funds 
available for these programs for this 
fiscal year—$10 million additional for 
school milk, and $2 million additional for 
the brucellosis program. 

At the time of these hearings the ques- 
tion of providing in this same bill for an 
extension of these programs beyond the 
current fiscal year was considered. It 
was the recommendation of various wit- 
nesses and the sense of the subcommittee 
dealing with the bill that it should be 
confined to this year and that provisions 
relating to future years should be dealt 
en separately as has been done in H. R. 


In spite of the earnest feeling of many 
dairy people and their representatives 
that H. R. 8320 should be treated as an 
emergency measure with the single ob- 
jective of providing adequate funds for 
these two programs this fiscal year, and 
not encumbered with anything of an 
even slightly controversial nature, the 
bill was substantially amended in the 
Senate. 

The Senate not only took the unnec- 
essary action of adding to H. R. 8320 a 
2-year extension of the school milk and 
brucellosis programs, it also added a 
2-year extension of the authority to dis- 
pose of surplus dairy products through 
the Veterans’ Administration and the 
armed services. Besides this, another 
Senate amendment would change the 
whole scope and administration of the 
school milk program by including with- 
in that program nonprofit nursery 
schools, child care centers, settlement 
houses, summer camps, and similar non- 
profit institutions. 

At it own initiative the Department 
of Agriculture has written to me point- 
ing out the difficulties of administering 
this summer camp provision and sug- 
gesting that it not be included in H. R. 
8320. The Department points out that 
its present school-milk program is ad- 
ministered in the States entirely through 
State departments of education with a 
minimum of Federal personnel and Fed- 
eral supervision at the State and local 
level. There is no such organization 
in the States set up to deal with nur- 
sery schools and summer camps so that 
a milk program for such institutions 
would have to be operated on the basis 
of direct Federal supervision and control. 

It is assumed by some, Mr. Speaker, 
that there is no matter of controversy 
whatever involved in a 2-year extension 
of the school-milk and brucellosis pro- 
grams. This is not the case. While 
there is, I believe, unanimous sentiment 
among House Members that these meri- 
torious programs should be continued, 
there is a substantial and fundamental 
difference of opinion as to how the funds 
are to be provided if these programs are 
going to be continued year after year 
on à permanent or semipermanent 
basis. There are many Members who 
believe that it is not good legislation to 
bypass the Committees on Appropria- 
tions by authorizing the use year after 
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year of CCC funds on a continuing pro- 
gram. They believe that if this is to 
be a permanent or semipermanent pro- 
gram, the Department of Agriculture 
should appear annually before the Ap- 
propriations Committees to justify their 
use of funds and to receive a regular 
appropriation for the program, just as 
is done for the school-lunch program 
and for many other similar activities. 

There are also those who believe—and 
I am one who joins in this belief—that 
it is unfair to farmers and to our farm 
programs to make a practice of dipping 
into the assets of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation for funds to carry on the 
programs such as these which are essen- 
tially for the welfare of the Nation as a 
whole. No matter how meritorious such 
programs may be, it is neither good ac- 
counting nor good policy to charge them 
up to the cost of our farm programs, as 
will inevitably be done if we continue to 
take these funds year after year from the 
assets of the CCC. 

For these reasons, if for none other, 
Mr. Speaker, it seems obvious that the 
proper course for the House is to accept 
this conference report, make available 
at once the money which is needed right 
now for the school-milk program and 
the brucellosis campaign and to provide 
for extension of these worthy programs 
in other legislation where they can be 
more thoroughly considered strictly on 
their own merits. 

I want to add just one comment. I do 
have a long letter from the Department 
of Agriculture pointing out the difficul- 
ties in administering the Senate provi- 
sions with reference to these other agen- 
cies and activities. To disagree to this 
conference report and to instruct the 
conferees to accept the Senate amend- 
ments would send to the White House a 
bill in final form which Mr. Benson and 
his associates say they cannot possibly 
administer. All we are suggesting is 
that you approve this conference re- 
port, which has already been approved 
in the other body. The Senate confer- 
ees readily receded from their amend- 
ments. We can send this bill to the 
White House, and the money will be 
made available today. 

Mr. Speaker, the letter from the De- 
partment of Agriculture to which I have 
referred is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., February 15, 1956. 
Hon. Haroup D. COOLEY, 

Chairman, House Committee on Agri- 

culture, House of Representatives 

Dear CONGRESSMAN CooLEY: This is in ref- 
erence to a provision of H. R. 8320 relating 
to the special school-milk program. 

In addition to authorizing an increase in 
the use of Commodity Credit Corporation 
funds for the current fiscal year, the bill 
passed by the Senate provides for the con- 
tinuation of the school-milk program 
through 1958 and for the extension of the 
program to include child-care centers and 
other nonprofit institutions devoted to the 
care of underprivileged children. There are 
certain considerations with respect to this 
latter provision which we wish to bring to 
the attention of your committee and the con- 
ferees who may be named on the bill. 

There is no doubt that there is room for 
increases in milk consumption among under- 
privileged children being served by child-care 
centers, settlement houses, and other similar 
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nonprofit institutions. To reach these chil- 
dren out of school hours, however, would 
require a different approach than that now 
being used under the special school-milk 
program, and would result in a sizable in- 
crease in Federal personnel and Federal ad- 
ministrative expense. 

It was possible to put the special school- 
milk program rapidly into operation because 
State educational agencies were able and 
willing to assume very substantial adminis- 
trative responsibilities for its operation. 
They accept schools for participation, pay the 
schools’ claims for reimbursement from 
funds advanced by the Department of Agri- 
culture, and generally supervise the opera- 
tion of the program in individual schools. 
These State educational agencies would not 
have the authority to assume such program 
responsibilities for public and private child- 
care centers, settlement houses, summer 
camps, and other institutions for the care 
and training of children. Therefore, to de- 
velop a program that could be put into opera- 
tion nationwide within a reasonable time, 
it would be necessary for the Department to 
deal directly with all such centers and insti- 
tutions in the various States. 

The school-milk program is still authorized 
as an additional measure of price support for 
dairy products. Therefore, we do not feel it 
would be practical to undertake to develop 
the Federal administrative organization that 
would be required to extend the current pro- 
gram to outlets other than elementary and 
secondary schools. If, at any time in the fu- 
ture, the Congress should consider the merits 
of authorizing a school-milk program on a 
permanent basis, we believe it would then 
be highly desirable to consider extending the 
program to include child-care centers and 
other such institutions devoted to the care 
of underprivileged children. 

We are sending this same letter to the 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. L. PETERSON, 
Acting Secretary. 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
gentleman mentioned that we ought to 
have direct appropriations for the dairy 
stabilization program. I am wondering 
if the gentleman would agree to the same 
theory when it comes to taking care of 
wheat and cotton and the losses that are 
had on these other commodities? Does 
the gentleman just want to single out 
the dairy stebilization program? 

Mr. COOLEY. My friend knows 
whenever there is a deficit in the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation funds the 
matter is presented to the appropriate 
committee, the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, and they then have to justify every 
item in their budget request. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. For 
the Commodity Credit Corporation? 

Mr. COOLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. That is 
correct, but what about the school-milk 
program? 

Mr. COOLEY. The difference is that 
those commodity programs my friend 
referred to are specifically and definite- 
ly farm programs, but this is in addition, 
a city program. Every school child in 
America participates or can participate 
in this program. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. When 
we give to foreign countries and to the 
people of foreign countries, then the 
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gentleman would rather do that than to 
give to American school children? 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman knows 
that he is making an erroneous state- 
ment. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I am 
asking the question. 

Mr. COOLEY. No, sir; these com- 
modities are available to the school chil- 
dren of America and the gentleman 
knows that the idea of the school lunch 
program originated in our committee 
room, and the gentleman knows that the 
school milk program originated in our 
committee room. I can think of no 
reason why the gentleman from Min- 
nesota should try to bring the foreign- 
aid program into this discussion. It is 
certainly foreign to the matter under 
consideration. The gentleman also 
knows that all the members of our com- 
mittee from areas not primarily engaged 
in dairying have been among the very 
best friends these programs have had. 
I certainly do not believe that the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota wants to charge 
the cost of the school lunch program, 
including fluid milk, and the cost of 
agricultural commodities which have 
gone into our foreign-aid program to 
the farmers of the country. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. That 
is right. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman knows 
also that every man on that committee 
is intensely interested in this prograin 
and in the welfare not only of farmers 
but of the schoolchildren who benefit by 
the program. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Why 
oo the gentleman want to single out 

is? 

Mr. COOLEY. My position is thor- 
oughly consistent in this House. I think 
the farmers of America have had to bear 
the burden to a large degree of our for- 
eign-aid program, and certainly they 
ought not to have that burden thrown 
on the back of the farm program. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. . 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I would 
like to ask the gentleman also about the 
matter of financing. My understanding 
is that the House bill, H. R. 12, extended 
the school-milk program for 1 year and 
that in the Senate the bill, H. R. 12, was 
amended and when it was sent back here 
in conference, it was extended for 2 
years. The only item in disagreement in 
the major bill is the question of whether 
it will be extended for 1 year or 2 years, 
and there is no disagreement in the bill 
today on the matter of financing the 
school milk program; am I not correct? 

Mr. COOLEY. If I may interrupt the 
gentleman, I will say this for the bene- 
fit of the House. Our committee staff 
is making a complete analysis of the 
Senate bill. I understand it is a very 
complex and a very controversial 
measure. We are going to work on it just 
as expeditiously as circumstances will 
permit. With reference to the item that 
you mentioned, the same objectionable 
amendment which was put into this bill 
in the Senate is also in H. R. 12, but I 
have the hope that we can find some way 
to make this milk program available to 
summer camps and other agencies. 
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Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I think 
you agree with me on the matter of the 
financing of the milk program which is 
the question which the gentleman now 
raises. It is not an item in controversy 
because it is not in disagreement between 
the House bill, H. R. 12, which was passed 
last year and the Senate amendments 
which were adopted just the other day. 
So that has been taken out of the pic- 
ture. Now I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman a further question. 

Mr. COOLEY. But let us not leave the 
matter there. We are providing here for 
an emergency situation—$10 million for 
milk and $2 million for the brucellosis 
program. If we agree to extend it, we 
should only provide a 1-year extension 
instead of 2 years, and thereafter require 
the Department to justify all items be- 
fore the Appropriations Committee and 
not permit the use of CCC funds in the 
manner that such funds are now being 
used. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. That is 
the only disagreement. But, there is no 
disagreement on the financing. 

Mr. COOLEY. It should only be ex- 
tended for 1 year and let the appropriate 
committees of the Congress receive and 
consider the recommendations of the 
Department and the justification for all 
items. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. A ques- 
tion, if the gentleman will permit, with 
regard to this enlargement of the school- 
milk program to the child-care centers— 
the gentleman could have satisfied that 
situation, if he was so determined that 
that was such an inadvisable action by 
simply accepting the amendments of the 
other body with regard to the extension 
of the school-milk program and the 
brucellosis program, and leaving the 
other item out. 

Mr. COOLEY. Of course. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Why was 
that not done by the conferees? 

Mr. COOLEY. It was not done for a 
very obvious reason, 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. My un- 
derstanding is that the motion was pre- 
sented in the conference to strike out 
that particular section, and it was not 
agreed to by the House conferees. 

Mr. COOLEY. I do not think that 
motion was made. The other body made 
the motion to recede from their amend- 
ments. This money is needed and need- 
ed now. The adoption of the amend- 
ments of the other body will involve 
controversial provisions which have not 
been deleted. I may say to my friend 
that even if fhe motion was made to de- 
lete it, it has not been deleted and it 
cannot be administered. Again, it is em- 
barrassing his own Secretary of Agricul- 
ture who in his letter to me said that it 
cannot be administered. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I know 
the gentleman is concerned about not 
embarrassing the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

Mr. COOLEY. I do not want to em- 
barrass him unnecessarily. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. But I still 
raise the question why, if the gentleman 
thought this was so important, did he not 
agree in the conference—I would like 
to have that brought out—and then 
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agree to the other parts that were not 
agreed to in the conference. 

Mr, COOLEY. Frankly, I must say to 
my friend that, honestly, I do not recall 
that that motion was made to strike out 
nse one section. But, it might have 

n. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I am 
sure that people will recollect I made 
a motion in the conference committee 
to agree to the Senate amendment, but 
to strike out amendment No. 2 on page 2. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman will 
agree that the motion did not prevail? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. But I 
made the motion. The motion was not 
put by the chairman. 

Mr. COOLEY. I was not chairman of 
the conference. Á 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. The only motion that 
was made and put by the chairman— 
and a motion is not before the commit- 
tee unless it is put by the chairman— 
was that the Senate recede. That mo- 
tion was voted on and was carried in 
the Senate by both the Senate and House 
conferees. There was but one motion 
that was ever submitted and that was 
a motion to recede from the Senate 
amendments. 

Mr. COOLEY. Recede from all 
amendments. 

Mr. POAGE. 
that was carried. 

Mr. COOLEY. That is correct. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I would 
like to get the record straight. I made 
a motion to the House conferees that we 
agree to the Senate amendments on this 
bill with one exception, and that motion 
was not put by the chairman of the 
House delegation. 

Mr. COOLEY. Perhaps the gentleman 
is correct. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. Is my recollection 
correct that this measure was originally 
passed by the House of Representatives 
by a unanimous vote? 

Mr. COOLEY. My recollection is that 
it was passed by the committee unani- 
mously and passed by the House unani- 
mously. 

Mr. HALLECK. And that indicates 
that everybody is in favor of the school 
milk program and the brucellosis pro- 
gram. 

Mr. COOLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. HALLECK. The gentleman has 
mage a statement of the kind of pro- 
gram he favored. Has the gentleman 
and his committee taken any action 
looking to the enactment of legislation 
that would provide for an extension that 
was in the Senate amendment? 

Mr. COOLEY. A colleague of mine 
told me a moment ago that he had in- 
troduced a bill to take care of any even- 
tuality which might arise. But there is 
a possibility that in the big farm bill 
that can be worked out; a plan can be 
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worked out dealing with these summer 
camps and these other agencies. 

Mr. HALLECK. That is what I was 
coming to. The provisions of the Sen- 
ate amendments are contained in the 
big farm bill that is coming over here 
for action on this side? 

Mr. COOLEY. I understand so. 

Mr. HALLECK. Is the gentleman go- 
ing to proceed with his committee to 
enact separate legislation to which you 
have referred in your statement for this 
continuation, or are you going to under- 
take to rely upon working it out in con- 
nection with the big farm bill? Of 
course the gentleman has just said that 
the latter is to be his course. 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes. I say again, we 
are going to move just as rapidly as we 
can in an effort to compose our differ- 
ences and clear up any complications 
involved. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from North Carolina has con- 
sumed 20 minutes. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr, Speaker, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN]. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, this question of continuing a 
program for 2 years that provides good, 
healthy milk for the schoolchildren of 
the United States is one that should not 
be mixed up in politics. These are Amer- 
ican children. We tried, in our commit- 
tee in 1954, to give Americans the benefits 
of this surplus milk program. 

There are more than 33 million school- 
children in the United States. About 
half of them in 62,000 schools are getting 
this surplus milk which is being paid 
for in large part by the Federal Govern- 
ment. That program is to be continued 
for another 2 years if there is any way 
that we can enact our desire here, and 
the House has already spoken on this 
once in 1954 and again last year. 

I feel that the move that we take here 
now to reject the conference report and 
agree to the Senate amendments is the 
better course to take rather than to get 
this question of milk and dairy products 
mixed up in the general farm bill over 
which there is to be a long conference, 
Let us pass this bill now and avoid pro- 
tracted discussion in connection with this 
important food product. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield 
briefly for a question. 

Mr. BELCHER. If the big farm bill 
should be long delayed in the House or 
if for some reason it should suffer a veto, 
then there would be no extension of this 
particular program; therefore the ne- 
cessity for this bill. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. That 
program would be out unless we enact 
it here; and I am not a good enough 
prophet or crystal gazer to tell you what 
actually will happen to the big farm bill. 
We may end up without any. 

Mr. BELCHER. At any rate it may 
be quite a while before we get it. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. It will 
undoubtedly be several weeks, because 
our conference committee has not met 
and probably will not meet until after 
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we can analyze the bill in our Commit- 


tee on Agriculture. I do not know what 
the outcome will be. 

I want to take this bill out of that 
discussion, because it deals with a very 
important subject, the stabilization of 
our great dairy industry. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, will the 

entleman yield? 

: Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield 
briefly to the gentleman. 

Mr. KEATING. What I want to ask 
the gentleman—and I am not too fa- 
miliar with this situation—the effect of 
tying this problem into the general farm 
bill—— 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. That 
is what I just said, that it was not de- 
sirable to tie it into the general farm 
bill. 

Mr. KEATING. Because that might 
mean that it would not then be feasible 
to extend this school-milk program. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. - The 
gentleman has stated it correctly. 

There are 19 States in this country 
which are already short of money to 
carry on the program up to the 30th of 
June. Those States, for the benefit of 
the membership, are: California, Con- 
necticut, Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Illinois, Iowa, Maine, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Rhode 
Island, Vermont, Washington, and Wis- 
consin, 

That is why this emergency money was 
provided in H. R. 8320 that we reported 
and which we passed here on February 1. 
That was to take care of those particular 
States which were running short of 
money and could not carry through until 
June 30. We allocated $10 million to 
carry on that program. They may not 
use it all, but if they do not use it all 
then it stays in the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield. 

Mr. MORANO. If we follow the 
course suggested by the committee and 
compose our differences in conference 
on the big farm bill and the big farm bill 
should be vetoed, then we lose the pro- 
gram, do we not? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Then 
we lose the program. The gentleman 
has stated the facts. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield. 

Mr. DONOVAN. To reemphasize the 
point made by the gentleman from Con- 
necticut, if this conference report is 
adopted the school-milk program will be 
15 in to the controversial agriculture 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
gentleman is correct. 

Mr. DONOVAN. If the President ve- 
toes the controversial agriculture bill it 
means that the school program will go 
out too. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. That is 
correct. 

Mr. DONOVAN. And would be ended 


vias we passed another school-milk 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Cer- 
tainly. And I do not know of anyone 
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in this Chamber or the membership of 
both Houses who disagrees with the idea 
that this program of disposing of our 
surplus milk and dairy products not 
only to the 33 million boys and girls in 
our public schools, but also to the men 
in the Army, in the Navy, and the 
Marine Corps—— 

Mr. SHORT. And the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. And 
the Veterans’ Administration, to dis- 
abled veterans, to people on relief. I 
might point out that there are 2,700,000 
needy people in this country who are 
unemployed and now receive these sur- 
plus dairy products together with other 
food products. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield 
to the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. May I say that I have 
been advised there are bills now pending 
before our committee dealing with these 
two programs. In the event the pro- 
grams are in a bill that happens to be 
vetoed by the President, I can assure 
the House I will immediately call a meet- 
ing of our committee and report one of 
those bills out. It will not meet with 
any opposition, I know. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I thank 
the gentleman for that assurance, but I 
hope we can solve the issue here today 
so that the chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture will not have to devote 
his valuable time in our committee to 
reporting out other legislation when we 
can clean up the entire matter here to- 
day by voting down this conference re- 
port and agreeing to the Senate amend- 
ments, thereby sending the bill to the 
White House this afternoon. 

Mr. DONOVAN. In other words, the 
sum and substance of the whole business 
is we are playing a little cute politics 
at the expense of the schoolchildren who 
need milk, 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I would 
not go that far because I do not believe 
any Member of this House, on either 
side of the aisle, would resort to political 
manipulation when it comes to dealing 
with schoolchildren, especially when it 
comes to the American schoolchildren, 
or the American boys in our Armed 
Forces who are scattered all over the 
world or with reference to people in need 
in this country. It may be strategy 
rather than political manipulation. 

Mr. DONOVAN. I accept the gentle- 
man’s viewpoint in changing the word. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I thank 
the gentleman very much. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to give my col- 
leagues the benefit of any ideas that I 
may have. Their views are laudable, 
they want to take care of the American 
boys and girls in the schools of our own 
country, I know. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield 
to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. If I understood the 
chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture correctly, he said that if the big 
farm bill bogs down and the extension 
for 2 years is not passed in connection 
with that measure, he would immediately 
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get busy to enact the same legislation in 
a separate bill. If this extension is good, 
if the 2-year extension is good, then why 
not vote it today and have it over with 
today, then we will know the program 
is in effect? 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Does 
the gentleman want to concur in what 
the gentleman from Indiana said? 

Mr. COOLEY. No. The gentleman 
from Indiana is very smart and wise. I 
do not say that we would enact exactly 
the same legislation, but we would con- 
sider the bills in our committee dealing 
with these two programs. I feel certain 
that the brucellosis program and the 
fluid-milk program will be reported im- 
mediately and without opposition. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Just as 
quickly as the wheat bill. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. May I ask the chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture 
where he is going to find time to do all 
this. I had the opportunity of read- 
ing the papers recently and I note that 
the gentleman is on record as to what 
he is going to do in the matter of a 
conference on the big bill. If the gen- 
tleman is going to be so busy on the 
big bill, he is not going to have much 
time to attend to matters like this 
which can be taken care of very ade- 
quately this afternoon. The gentleman 
has a terrific job ironing out the diffi- 
culties in the other bill. As I under- 
stand from the report in the press this 
morning, the gentleman has laid out a 
plan and I am hopeful that pattern can 
be followed, beginning tomorrow, so that 
we may have the big bill back out of 
conference next week and have some- 
thing done about it. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Will 
the gentleman yield me 10 additional 
minutes? 

Mr. COOLEY. Not yet. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Then 
please answer the gentleman in your 
own time. 

Mr. Speaker, the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture deemed it advisable to 
amend H. R. 8320 by including the ex- 
isting provisions of law dealing with the 
surplus of milk to the school-lunch pro- 
gram, to the armed services, to the 
needy people in this country, to vet- 
erans’ hospitals. They put them in and 
they did it unanimously in the Senate. 
They sent the bill over here and then 
probably on account of what we might > 
call military strategy or some other 
kind of strategy, the Senate bill was dis- 
agreed to. The chairman deemed it ad- 
visable to send the bill to conference. I 
tried to urge on him to agree to the 
Senate amendments. Well, it was over 
20 days ago that the bill came over here. 
He did not listen to me, and I did not 
expect him to, because he has his own 
plan of operation. But, we could have 
avoided all of this today if we had 
agreed to the Senate amendments, as I 
proposed to do, and now we can do the 
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same thing today by voting down the 
conference report and take the motion 
I will make later urging that we agree 
to the Senate amendments. 

The Senate did adopt another amend- 
ment which has not received very care- 
ful study over here, and that was an 
amendment providing for the use of fluid 
milk by children in nonprofit nursery 
schools, child-care centers, settlement 
houses, summer camps and similar non- 
profit institutions. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has 
stated that it would be difficult to ad- 
minister the Senate amendment from 
Washington. In a letter which I will 
put into the Recorp the Secretary of 
Agriculture said that if it is administered 
through the States, it can be made 
workable. In order to place some legis- 
lative intent in the debate that we are 
conducting here on this particular 
amendment, it is my purpose to point 
out that the programs called for in this 
amendment for child centers and the 
nonprofit groups listed in amendment 
No. 2 on page 2 of H. R. 8320 shall be 
administered through the respective 
States. The Secretary says in his letter 
that this can be worked out, and I am 
sure that there will not be any dif- 
ficulty over that question. 

The following letter from the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture dated March 19, 1956 
to the Honorable JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR., 
clearly points out my intent and that 
of the Department of Agriculture that 
the Senate amendment above referred 
to will be administered by State agencies 
in cooperation with the Federal Govern- 
ment: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. March 19, 1956. 
Hon. JoseEPH W. MARTIN, Jr., 
House of Representatives. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN MARTIN: This is in 
reference to our letter of February 15, 1956, 
to the chairman of the House Agriculture 
Committee concerning provisions of H. R. 
8320 relating to the special school-milk 
program. 

We again want to state our full support 
of legislation to extend the school-milk 
program through June 30, 1958, with an 
authorized maximum annual expenditure of 
$75 million during the fiscal years 1957 and 
1958. The purpose of this letter is to fur- 
ther clarify our letter of February 15 con- 
cerning the provision in the Senate version 
of the bill which would extend the program 
to child care centers, summer camps, and 
other nonprofit institutions “devoted to the 
care and training of underprivileged chil- 
dren on a public welfare or charitable basis.” 

As indicated in our February 15 letter, we 
recognize that there is room for increased 
milk consumption among underprivileged 
children. We feel that State agency par- 
ticipation in a program of this type is im- 
portant to achieve full effectiveness and to 
hold down administrative costs. Therefore, 
if legislation providing for the continuation 
of the special milk program does include its 
extension to institutions serving under- 
privileged children, we sincerely hope that 
the legislative record will indicate that it 
is the desire and intention of the Congress 
that such an extension of the program 
should, so far as possible, be administered 
through State agencies similar to the man- 
ner in which the school-lunch, surplus food 
donation and special school-milk programs 
are most generally handled. However, we 
wish to emphasize that the extension of this 
program is of uppermost importance and 
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that the Department will devise means of 
administering the program as provided in 
H. R. 8320. 
Sincerely yours, 
E. T. BENSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I think 
this is a very important point that the 
gentleman mentioned, particularly in 
view of the statement made by the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. Do I un- 
derstand the gentleman is saying that 
the Secretary himself has said that he 
can—although there are some adminis- 
trative problems in this broadening of 
the program to these child centers and 
so forth—live with that problem and 
that it can be resolved and that he is 
not posing any objection to the adoption 
of that proposition at this time? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. That 
is correct, and so stated in his letter 
which I have included as part of my 
statement. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Do I 
understand further that he says it is of 
more importance also that the matter 
of these two programs be extended than 
is the administrative difficulty that 
might be encountered in this one little 
aspect? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. That 
is correct. 

Let me reiterate or restate what I 
stated here a few minutes ago. There 
are more than 2.7 million people, some 
on relief, some of whom are unemployed 
at the present time, who are getting the 
benefit of this food surplus disposal pro- 
gram. The State receiving the most is 
the State of Pennsylvania, because of 
the difficulties up there in the coal areas. 
They are getting the surplus dairy prod- 
ucts from the Government through dis- 
tribution by a State agency just like 
they have in every other State. 

Let me point out further that every 
State in the Union is under the school- 
milk surplus disposal program. All of 
them have the benefit of this program. 
They are all eligible to receive surplus 
milk. Last year more than 500 million 
half pints of milk were distributed to 
the schoolchildren of this country. It 
is a good program. It is one that should 
not be interrupted as long as we have 
these surplus commodities on our hands 
in this country. 

In conclusion, let me again urge that 
the conference report be rejected, and 
then vote favorably for my motion to 
agree to the Senate amendments to 
H. R. 8320. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
BENNETT of Florida). The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman from North 
Carolina yield me 5 additional minutes? 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman 2 additional minutes. I 
have to yield to other members of the 
committee. =! 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I 
wanted the time so that I may yield some 
time to another Member. 
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Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I cannot 
yield to the gentleman for him to yield 
to somebody else, 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I 
thank the gentleman and I reserve the 
2 minutes the gentleman has yielded me. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to my distinguished friend on 
the committee, the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. LAIRD]. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, the ques- 
tion which we face today is indeed a very 
simple one. The question is whether or 
not the school-milk and brucellosis pro- 
grams should be extended for an addi- 
tional 2 years by our action today. A 
vote this morning for the conference re- 
port is a vote not to extend these pro- 
grams for an additional 2 years. A vote 
to reject the conference report is a vote 
to extend the school-milk and brucel- 
losis programs for 2 years. Rejection 
of the conference report by the House 
will pave the way for preferential motion 
immediately following the vote on the 
conference report to concur in the Sen- 
ate amendments and thus send H. R. 
8320 to the President with the extensions 
of these two important programs for an 
additional 2 years. 

A vote for the adoption of the confer- 
ence report by the House will send H. R. 
8320 to the President without these two 
important extensions. 

Neither rejection or adoption of the 
conference report will affect the emer- 
gency funds needed by the school-milk 
and brucellosis programs to carry them 
through the remainder of this fiscal 
year. 

The parliamentary procedure of re- 
jecting the conference report and ac- 
cepting the Senate amendments is the 
only one available to positively insure 
that the school-milk and brucellosis 
programs are extended for fiscal years 
1957 and 1958. It is important that 
these extensions become law as soon as 
possible in order for each of the 48 States 
to make its school-milk plans for the 
new school year and for each State de- 
partment of agriculture to proceed with 
plans for its brucellosis program for the 
next fiscal year. I cannot emphasize 
too strongly the importance of the House 
receding from its position and accepting 
the Senate amendments. 

The House passed H. R. 8320 unani- 
mously February 1, 1956. This bill pro- 
vided for additional funds to carry 
school-milk and brucellosis programs to 
June 30. - 

The Senate passed H. R. 8320 unani- 
mously on February 8, 1956. As passed 
by the Senate, the bill included the 
additional funds plus Senate amend- 
ments to extend the school-milk and 
brucellosis-eradication programs and 
also the veterans’ hospitals and Armed 
Forces milk programs for 2 more years— 
to 1958. 

The conference committee at the in- 
sistence of the Democrat House man- 
agers has reported the bill back to the 
House with the Senate amendments 
stricken from the bill. 

This course was insisted upon by Dem- 
ocrat House Members of the conference 
committee in spite of the fact that the 
House last year in H. R. 12—the general 
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farm bill that is still pending in the 
Congress—approved a 1-year extension 
of the school-milk program and a 2-year 
extension of the brucellosis eradication 
program. 

I introduced legislation early in the 
2d session of the 84th Congress providing 
emergency funds for this fiscal year and 
introduced legislation early in the Ist 
session of the 84th Congress providing 
for the continuation of the school-milk 
and brucellosis programs for fiscal years 
1957 and 1958. This bill with the Sen- 
ate amendments incorporates the pro- 
visions of the legislation as it was orig- 
inally introduced by me. 

The school-milk program was de- 
veloped by our committee as an addi- 
tional and beneficial means of provid- 
ing price supports on dairy products. 
I felt that no finer use could be made 
of our abundant milk supply than its 
increased consumption, as fluid milk, by 
our schoolchildren. I also felt that rath- 
er than depend solely upon the purchase 
and storage approach, the increased ef- 
forts should be made to move more milk 
directly into consumption. 

The actual results under the program 
are more than living up to our expecta- 
tions, By mid-December of 1955, more 
than 62,000 schools throughout the 
country were in the program. This was 
more schools than are now in the school- 
lunch program, which has been operat- 
ing since 1946. Total fluid milk usage 
under the program this year is expected 
to be about 800 million pounds. 

The Department of Agriculture has re- 
ported that, in a study covering more 
than 1,400 individual schools in 15 
States, sales of milk under the program 
in October 1955 were 80 percent above 
sales in October 1953. This increase was 
over and above any increase in milk sold 
as a part of a complete lunch in these 
schools. 

I feel certain that every member of 
the House wants this program to con- 
tinue its fine contribution—both to the 
expansion of dairy markets and to the 
health of our children. 

This legislation as-it passed the Senate 
included a provision which was not in 
the legislation as introduced by me. The 
Senate has added an amendment to the 
bill which would extend the program to 
child-care centers, summer camps, and 
other nonprofit institutions devoted to 
the care and training of erprivileged 
children on a public welfare or charit- 
able basis. It is my hope that this pro- 
vision can be administered through 
State agencies similar to the manner in 
which the school-lunch and surplus- 
food donations, and special school-milk 
programs are currently being handled. 
Certainly this was the intent of the Sen- 
ate when the amendment was adopted 
and would clearly be interpreted as the 
intent of the House of Representatives 
should we succeed in concurring in the 
Senate amendments here today. 

It is my hope that a majority of the 
Members will vote against the confer- 
ence report and then vote for the motion 
to concur in the Senate amendments. In 
this way not only will the emergency 
funds be provided, but final action will 
be taken to assure continuation of this 
program for the next 2 years. 
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Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the 2 statements that have just been 
made, I should like to read 2 or 3 very 
brief excerpts from the letter from the 
Department. One is this: 

These State educational agencies would not 

have the authority to assume such program 
responsibilities for public and private child- 
care centers, settlement houses, summer 
camps, and other institutions for the care 
and training of children. Therefore, to de- 
velop a program that could be put into oper- 
ation nationwide within a reasonable time, 
it would be necessary for the Department to 
deal directly with all such centers and 
institutions in the various States. 

The school-milk program is still author- 
ized as an additional measure of price sup- 
port for dairy products. Therefore, we do 
not feel it would be practical to undertake 
to develop the Federal administrative organ- 
ization that would be required to extend the 
current program to outlets other than ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 


That is the statement from the De- 
partment of Agriculture in a letter signed 
by the Acting Secretary, Mr. E. L. Peter- 
son, dated February 15, 1956. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. That 
is dated February 15th? 

Mr. COOLEY. That is right. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. This 
letter from the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture after Mr. Peterson and others made 
an investigation states that they can ad- 
minister it through State agencies and 
that it will not be difficult to administer 
the program. 

Mr. COOLEY. What is the date of the 
letter the gentleman has? 
ion AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. March 

Mr. COOLEY. To whom is it ad- 
dressed? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. It is 
addressed to my very distinguished and 
able leader, Hon. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR., 
who gave it to me. 

Mr. COOLEY. But it did not come to 
the House Committee on Agriculture or 
to the chairman of that committee. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I am 
sorry that they did not send the gentle- 
man a copy of it. 

Mr. COOLEY. Does he say he can now 
administer it? He said to me he could 
not do it. 

Mr, AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. He said 
“State agencies.” 

Mr. COOLEY. What State agencies? 
There are no State agencies; that is 
what he says here. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. He has 
found that there are State agencies. 

Mr. COOLEY.. Oh, I see, and he has so 
advised the minority leader, but he has 
not advised the chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK]. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I think 
it is quite obvious from the proceedings 
here that there is- probably more back 
of this than meets the eye. If the chair- 
man of the committee had felt such 
great concern about those provisions, 
which he says are of minor consequence 
and importance in the overall picture, 
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as the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
BYRNES] pointed out, the House conferees 
had it well within their power to make 
whatever adjustment was necessary. 

The issue here is simple, and let us 
understand it. The issue here today is, 
Are you going to vote to continue these 
vital programs or are you going to vote 
against continuing them? You have no 
assurance and can have no assurance 
that at some future time you will have 
an opportunity to vote for the 2-year 
extension. There is no question in my 
mind that the overwhelming majority 
of the Members of the House want to 
vote for the 2-year extension. Here is 
your chance to do it. If you believe in 
these programs, and I say we all be- 
lieve in them, because this measure 
passed, I think, under unanimous con- 
sent, and went through with an almost 
unanimous vote in the other body, then 
why pass up the opportunity to vote for 
the 2-year extension? 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I have only 3 minutes. 

Mr. COOLEY. I will give the gentle- 
man an extra minute. 

The gentleman said that the conferees 
could have worked this extension out 
in conference, but I tell my friend that 
is not entirely accurate because we had 
no such opportunity. Even if the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. Aucust H. 
ANDRESEN] had made the motion, and it 
Was never submitted to the conference, 
it could not have been considered. The 
chairman of the committee of confer- 
ence entertained the motion to recede 
from the Senate amendments, and there 
the matter ended, so we had no opportu- 
nity. 

Mr. HALLECK. Iam just a little sorry 
that the gentleman pressed that point 
because the great alacrity with which 
the conferees from the other body de- 
fended their position, again, I say, just 
points to the proposition that there is 
more here than meets the eye. Of 
course, if the conferees had gone in there, 
each charged with supporting the posi- 
tion of his own body, then there cer- 
tainly would have been ample opportu- 
nity for the House conferees to take 
out these provisions to which they now 
object but which I say in the light of 
subsequent evidence and determination 
are not at all bad in this bill but on the 
contrary are good. 

Let us understand this further thing. 
The people of this country like these 
programs. If you vote against them to- 
day we are going to do what we can to 
see that the people who are interested 
know just what has happened. Every- 
body considers it isa good program. The 
chairman considers it is a good program: 
Then, why fool around with it any long- 
er? Why not vote for it today? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Indiana has 
expired. 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield 1 additional 
minute to the gentleman. May I ask the 
gentleman a question. What is here in- 
volved that does not meet the eye? 

Mr. HALLECK. Does the gentleman 
want me to answer that? Let me say just 
this—that the consideration of the farm 
bill in the other body started out with 
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a sound measure and has resulted in the 
greater hodgepodge of contradictions and 
unworkable provisions that I have ever 
seen. The gentleman from North Caro- 
lina speaks of the unworkability of cer- 
tain provisions of the Senate amend- 
ments. May I say that they are work- 
able compared to some of the things put 
in. The chairman of the committee says, 
“Let us put this off today, and later on if 
we have to, we will do something about 
it.” May I say advisedly at this point, 
the gentleman from North Carolina says 
frankly that he is relying on the pro- 
visions in the big bill coming over from 
the other body to provide for the con- 
tinuation of these programs. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Indiana has 
again expired. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. HALLECK. I thank the gentle- 
man very much, May I say to the gen- 
tleman that he is being generous today 
as always. 

Mr. Speaker, to continue—if you rely 
on that, that is a long road because un- 
less he and his conferees do a real job 
cleaning up that measure, as it comes 
from the other body, I predict it will 
never become a law. In other words, he 
promises action at a later time. I have 
a deep conviction that this great 2d 
session of the 84th Congress can wind 
up it work come June 30, that we can 
adjourn and go home and get ready to 
go to our conventions. I do not know 
whom you are going to nominate, but I 
think we know whom we are going to 
nominate. Actually, what the chairman 
is suggesting is to let us put this off 
until some time in June. If you keep 
on putting off enough things until late 
in June, you are either going to let a 
lot of them fall by the wayside or we will 
never adjourn by June 30. Why not 
meet this head on and do what we ought 
to do? We have never had a chance to 
vote here for the 2-year extension. Now 
you do have a chance to vote for the 
2-year extension. Let us prove that we 
are for these programs and vote down 
this conference report. The gentleman 
from Minnesota will be recognized to 
offer a motion to recede and concur to 
the Senate provisions. Then, the bill 
will go to the White House and the 
brucellosis program and the school-milk 
program will be continued for 2 years as 
it ought to be continued. In that way, 
we can then go on with other business 
that ought to be taken up. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. BYRNES]. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ver- 
mont? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. Speaker, shortly 
after Congress reconvened last January 
the President, in his message on farm 
legislation, recommended a 2-year ex- 
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tension of the school milk and brucel- 
losis programs and an increase in the 
dollar authorizations. 

Since that time the House has passed 
H. R. 8320 which increased the authori- 
zations for the programs but only for 
the current fiscal year and without any 
a for extension beyond June 


However, the Senate on 2 recent 
occasions voted unanimously for a 2- 
year extension of the programs, to- 
gether with increased funds. In taking 
this action the other body demonstrated 
a sound, forward-looking approach and 
one which the House might well emulate 
today. 

For unless one believes that both pro- 
grams should be discontinued at the 
close of the present fiscal year, and I 
know of no one who does, how can he 
logically vote against the motion of Mr. 
Avucust H. ANDRESEN, the gentleman 
from Minnesota? How can anyone with 
a serious concern for the welfare of our 
dairy farmers and that of American 
youth generally choose a program of 
brief duration in preference to one 
which offers a constructive and long- 
range approach? 
the time-tested validity of the old adage 
that a bird in the hand is worth two in 
the bush? How can anyone be certain 
that a vote against the Andresen motion 
will not result in a termination of the 
school-milk and brucellosis-control 
programs at the end of the current fis- 
cal year? 

One thing does seem certain to me, 
however. If the motion to reject the 
conference report is lost we shall soon 
find that the school-milk and brucellosis- 
eradication programs have become po- 
litical footballs—to be kicked around at 
will; that we are playing politics with 
the physical well-being of millions of 
American schoolchildren, and may have 
jeopardized, if not completely wrecked, 
the efforts of thousands of dairy farm- 
ers as well as those of State and Federal 
agencies in the fight against the scourge 
of brucellosis. 

For if the provisions of H. R. 8320 
which, insofar as I know, are acceptable 
to everyone, are included in the contro- 
versial omnibus farm bill, one need not 
be a prophet to anticipate the great pres- 
sures which will be exercised in support 
of or in opposition to some of the pro- 
visions in the farm bill. In order to 
retain the school-milk program those 
who represent urban districts may find 
it necessary to support some features of 
the general farm bill which are highly 
objectionable to their constituents and 
this may be true, to a lesser degree, in the 
case of those who have important agri- 
cultural interests in their States. 

If we are going to consider legislative 
proposals of such vital and far-reaching 
importance as H. R. 8320 on a strictly 
political basis, I am sure the American 
people will have just cause for resent- 
ment and will not hesitate to express 
their feelings in plain and emphatic 
language. 

Most of us have received mail express- 
ing serious concern at the failure of Con- 
gress to take steps which would assure 
a continuation of the school-milk pro- 
gram. We have also heard from those 
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with responsibility for the administra- 
tion of the brucellosis eradication pro- 
gram, pointing out the urgent need of 
additional funds if the program is to be 
continued. 

Only this morning I received a tele- 
gram from the Vermont State veteri- 
narian informing me that Federal funds 
for indemnity and veterinary hire will 
be exhausted by April 1, and that the 
blood-testing program will be halted not- 
withstanding the fact that 3,000 positive 
milk test herds need blood tests. 

No one can deny that we are faced 
with an emergency situation, but it is 
an emergency which will continue far 
beyond the close of the present fiscal 
year. If the motion to reject the con- 
ference report and a subsequent one to 
accede to the Senate recommendation 
of amendments carry, the bill will go 
to the White House and become law al- 
most immediately. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that a 
simple, down-to-earth, straightforward, 
and openhanded approach to the prob- 
lems which confront us as a nation is 
much more desirable and effective than 
political astuteness and subterfuge, how- 
ever brilliantly executed. 

We now have an opportunity to vote 
for the school-milk and brucellosis-erad- 
ication programs on the basis of proven 
merit alone. It is my hope that we shall 
take advantage of this opportunity. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, unfortunately there are certain 
things which I think are important to 
all Members of the House, which for 
some reason or other we cannot get a 
very good answer to—and that is why 
the House conferees, particularly the 
Democratic House conferees, refused to 
accept the Senate amendments extend- 
ing the school milk and the brucellosis 
program. They tell us the reason they 
did not was because the Senators came 
in and made a motion first. If you can 
conceive of anybody just automatically 
receding without having a good reason 
for doing so, there is something wrong 
someplace. I will tell you why they re- 
ceded, if there is any question about it. 
All you have to do is to read the debate 
in the other body of March 14, when the 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture of the other body addressed that 
body and said: 

Unless the Senate agrees to let the long- 
range program (namely the extension) be 
settled in the future, as a part of the con- 
sideration of the general furm bill, we shall 
not in my humble judgment be able to get 
the House to provide funds for the re- 
mainder of this fiscal year. 


In other words, it was clear that there 
was a club over the heads of somebody 
some place. They said the only way 
they would get the emergency funds was 
by yielding. The Senate itself had, be- 
fore this conference and by a unanimous 
vote, voted to exceed these 2 programs 
for 2 additional years. The other body 
only accepted the conference report be- 
cause of the absence of two members 
who had announced themselves as being 
opposed to the report. If they had been 
present and voted the way they advised 
they would vote, the conference report 
would have been rejected in the Senate. 
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Mr. COOLEY. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin, I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman agrees 
with me that the House conferees, find- 
ing themselves in the situation you have 
just described, had no opportunity to 
accept the Senate amendments? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I admit 
no such thing. I am saying the impres- 
sion was given to the Senators, “Either 
you make this motion to recede or there 
will be no funds available for the period- 
from now until June 30.” That is the 
club that was over the heads of the 
Senate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Speaker, of course, I was on the 
conference. Certainly no one went to 
that conference with a blackjack nor 
with a horse pistol. We went there to 
meet our colleagues in the other body 
in an effort to compose our differences. 
At that time I had in my possession this 
letter from the Department of Agricul- 
ture saying in effect that at least one of 
the Senate amendments could not be 
administered. But, before we even had 
an opportunity to have one motion come 
from the House conferees, someone made 
a motion on the Senate side to recede 
from all the Senate amendments. That 
motion was carried and the conference 
was over and the conference report you 
have before you was signed and is now 
presented to you. It has already been 
adopted in the Senate. The Senate has 
concluded its labors on this bill. All we 
need to do is accept this conference re- 
port and send it to the White House. 

I yield the remainder of my time to 
the gentleman from Mississippi IMr. 
ABERNETHY]. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, when 
I introduced this bill I never dreamed it 
would create so much controversy. 

Thirteen years ago when I first came 
to this body I often found myself, much 
too frequently I must now confess, vot- 
ing with my friends on the other side 
of the aisle. I disagreed with quite a bit 
of the New Deal and some of the political 
maneuvering used to put it over.. Later 
on, I found that the Republicans them- 
selves were quite adept at playing poli- 
tics; and further that they were very 
largely New Dealers, too. Early last 
year one of my good friends on the Re- 
publican side, in a personal conversa- 
tion, was very critical of a speech I had 
made the year before. He said it was 
an intemperate speech. It was, and I 
sort of apologized for it. It was prompt- 
ed by the fact that the Republicans had 
run out on some of their campaign prom- 
ises to my farmers and on TVA. I also 
told him that I had made some mistakes 
in the past in voting with him occa- 
sionally and now that I had learned just 
how much politics they could play, espe- 
cially by promising one thing and doing 
another, that he would find me leaning 
over backward whenever and wherever 
I could from thenceforth on to vote with 
my own side of the aisle on each and 
every issue. I have since pursued that 
course quite regularly and will continue 
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to do so. Of course, I know there will 
be some exceptions. And there ought 
to be unless one is going to be a rubber 
stamp, which I am not. 

I introduced this bill at the request of 
several midwesterners, including those 
who are making most of the noise today, 
the two gentlemen from Wisconsin who 
just addressed themselves to this bill. 
They appealed to me that they were in 
a serious emergency, that funds for the 
program were running out and that they 
needed some money quick. They asked 
me to call the Department of Agricul- 
ture about it and I did. The Department 
said, “It is true. We do have an emer- 
gency.” An emergency for what? An 
emergency for 1956, not 1957 and 1958, 
which they now talk about. “What do 
we need to solve the emergency?” I 
asked. The answer was a 810 million 
deficiency authorization. Was anything 
said about 1957 and 1958? No, not a 
word; not a word, The entire appeal 
was for the remainder of 1956. 

The facts are that the politics which 
we have been charged with is on the 
other side of the aisle; and the facts are 


_that last year when H. R. 12 was brought 


to the floor of this House these gentle- 
men who have made all of this noise 
found themselves voting against this 
very program. They are now exerting 
every effort to get off the hook. We 
know that and they know it. 

When the roll was called on the 
school-milk program last year they 
voted “no;” and I challenge them to 
deny it. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Did you vote 
against it?—I beg the gentleman’s par- 
don. I do not charge the gentleman 
from Minnesota with voting against 
H. R. 12; he did vote for it. But his 
two complaining colleagues from Wis- 
consin and Mr. HALLECK did not. 

Mr. COOLEY. Will the gentleman 
also in fairness agree that there were 
some other far-sighted men of vision on 
the other side who voted for it? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I will agree to 
that. There were some—a few. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. No, I do not 
yield. Did you vote aye or no? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin, I did not 
vote against this bill. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Did you vote 
“aye” or “no” on the school milk bill last 
year? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I did not 
vote against the school-milk program; 
I voted against H. R. 12. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. You voted “no”; 
against school milk too and you are just 
trying to get off the hook; you are just 
trying to get off the hook. 

When they brought this legislation to 
me I tried my best to accommodate 
them. My State does not get anything 
out of it, not one dime, for school milk. 
Our funds are not exhausted for 1956. 
We do get funds for the brucellosis pro- 
gram; so far as school milk is con- 
eerned it does not help me, but I have 
been trying to help them. Now they 
are putting their heels on my neck. I 
have tried to be helpful. Now they 
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charge me and you with trying to ruin 
our dairy farmers. My goodness, had I 
known that I was going to get into all 
this fuss I doubt very seriously if I 
would have introduced the bill. You 
know I just do not like to be pushed 
around when I am trying to help, and 
especially by people who never cooper- 
ate in helping other farmers. 

All right; the hearings disclosed also 
that this was an emergency measure, 
Then we reported the bill from the sub- 
committee. The gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Polk] made the motion that we re- 
port the bill and the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Larrp] seconded the mo- 
tion. For what? For a piece of emer- 
gency legislation, that was all. He 
offered no amendment for 1957 and 1958. 

The bill went. to the full committee 
and it was moved that we report it. Re- 
port what? An emergency piece of 
legislation, and the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Larrp] seconded my mo- 
tion to report the bill. Again neither he 
nor any one else offered an amendment 
for 1957 and 1958. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. Who is the author of 
this bill? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I authored the 
bill; and when we were in the committee 
not a single solitary one of them offered 
an amendment to add 2 more years to 
it, not one of them, not one. 

The bill was brought to the floor of 
the House and we considered it by unani- 
mous consent. We rushed considera- 
tion and passage. They heaped compli- 
ments upon my head for having done 
so. I have the Recorp right here be- 
fore me. I felt pretty good about it all. 
Here is the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD in 
which the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN] and the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LAIRD] 
complimented me. While I deeply ap- 
preciated it, I never dreamed they were 
going to return here today and take it 
back; I did not know they were going 
to take it back. 

They then said, This an emergency,” 
Mr. Speaker. The distinguished acting 
Speaker also referred to it as an emer- 
gency measure and helped them along. 
The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Lamp] said—reading from the RECORD of 
the proceedings: 

This bill is of an emergency nature and 
should be passed as soon as possible. 


Did he offer an amendment? Did he 
offer an amendment for 1957 and 1958?: 
Oh, no. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. No. My time is 
short. I just read your.exact words and 
I did not read them wrong. Did he offer 
an amendment? Never. 

Š Did Mr. BYRNES Offer an amendment? 

0. 

Did Mr. ANDRESEN? No. 

Did Mr. HALLECK? No. 

And let me tell you something, when 
you find the able Mr. Hatreck—and he 
is an able fellow—when you find him, 
and the distinguished Joe Martin, and 
equally distinguished Les Arenps sitting 
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on the floor together armed with tele- 
grams from the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, you can just put it down 
that Republican politics has been at 
work; you can just put that down. They 
engineered these Farm Bureau telegrams 
in evidence around here. One State 
Farm Bureau president has already ad- 
mitted he did not know what this was 
about; said he sent the telegram be- 
cause he was told to. 

On January 12 the gentleman from 
Wisconsin (Mr. Larrp] introduced H. R. 
8373, an emergency bill for 1956 only. 
Did he provide for 2 more years? Oh, 
no. This was emergency legislation. 
Then the gentleman from Michigan 
LMr. Forp]—— 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. No; I do not yield; 
I just don’t have enough time. 

Then the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr, Forp], a very able Member; I am 
not criticizing him; he introduced a bill 
to do just exactly the same thing. Did 
he ask for 2 more years? Oh, no. 

Then my bill was passed and sent 
over to the Senate with a rush tag 
attached. The Senate then put in what? 
The Senate tacked on several amend- 
ments, one of which excited the alarm- 
ing concern of the Department of Ag- 
riculture to the extent that they vol- 
untarily sent a letter down to the 
Committee on Agriculture which in 
effect said: “Go slow.” Nobody asked 
them for that letter, not a soul asked 
for it. They voluntarily sent it over 
the signature of the Honorable E. L. 
Peterson, Assistant Secretary of Ag- 
riculture. He said: “We do not feel it 
would be practical to undertake to de- 
velop the Federal administrative organi- 
zation that would be required to extend 
the current program to outlets other 
than to elementary and ‘secondary 
schools.” He was speaking of the nurs- 
ery homes, day care centers; summer 
camps, and so forth. 

Oh, but when they got the politics 
going around, the Republicans rushed 
down to the Secretary and said, “We 
want your help. Will you not please take 
back what you wrote Mr. Cool.“ He 
then gave them, not Mr. COOLEY, an- 
other letter of a different view but he 
never had the courage to recall the letter 
he voluntarily sent to the chairman of 
this committee. He sent Mr. COOLEY, 
the Democrat, one kind of letter, a letter 
branding the summer camp amendment. 
Then he sent the Republicans another 
kind without notifying Mr. Cool, the 
Democrat, supporting the amendment. 
You know, this sort of reminds me of the 
Republicans’ campaign promises made 
to farmers in 1952. Then they were for 
100 percent of parity. Do you remember 
Ike's speech? Now, after they won the 
race, they are for flexibles. 

But the facts are that Mr. Peterson, in 
effect, warned us the amendment could 
not be administered and wanted it out. 
The way to get it out is vote up the con- 
ference report. 

The biggest organization among the 
dairymen in the United States is the 
National Milk Producers Federation. 
You have all heard of it. It has more 
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“it on”. 
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members than any other dairy organiza- 
tion in the United States. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
Mr. AB I cannot yield. 

Mr: HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, a point 
of order. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I do 
not yield for a point of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Indiana is making a 
point of order which is a preferential 
matter and does not take the gentleman 
off the floor. The gentleman would not 
have to yield for a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I beg the Chair's 
pardon. I am just a new Member, learn- 
ing something every day, such as a lesson 
in the art of politics, so well displayed 
by my Republican colleagues today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Indiana will state his 
point of order. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, refer- 
ence has been made to H. R. 12 and to 
the position of certain Members in re- 
spect to that bill. Is that the bill that 
provided a return to the high rigid sup- 
port of 90 percent of parity? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman does not state a point of or- 
der. The gentleman from Indiana, the 
Chair believes, clearly understands that 
fact. The Chair does not recognize it as 
a point of order. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Now do you see, 
Mr. Speaker. Do you not see they are 
again trying to get off the hook; this 
time with a phony point of order, just 


‘playing politics, that is all. 


When we had Mr. Norton, secretary 
of the largest dairy organization in the 
United States, before our committee a 
few weeks ago, this very matter was 
brought to his attention. I directed Mr. 
Norton’s attention to the fact that the 
Senate had tacked on amendments, one 
of which the Secretary of Agriculture 
said would disturb and upset this pro- 
gram. What did Mr. Norton say? 

He said, “I might say, Congressman”, 
speaking to me, “from our own stand- 
point while we certainly were not suc- 
cessful, we were not in favor of tacking 
and I said, “Of course you were 
not’—continuing he said, “the Senate 
bill because we realize that it was an 
emergency measure and we were back of 
the bill”—Whose bill? My bill.— 100 
percent.” Not 99 percent, 100 percent. 
There you have the position of the 
largest dairy farmer organization in 
America and their position coincides 
with mine here today. 

Now all of my Republican friends were 
also back of this bill “as is” but recently 


they have found a way to get some of 


them off the hook on which they were 


“left after the vote on H. R. 12. That is 


right. Yes, little politics has gotten into 
this thing. 

In introducing this bill and pressing 
for its passage, I was really trying to help 
some friends. I thought I was helping 
them. I never dreamed I was doing 


something that would stir up all of this 
- ruckus and political maneuvering from 


the other side of the aisle.. I will tell 
you this, I surely am going to look at 
these things closer next time because I 
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have found that they can very easily be 
converted into a political mess, 

When they voted on this issue over in 
the Senate it turned into a straight 
party-line vote, do not forget that, a 
straight party-line vote, except for one 
Senator on the Republican side who for 
very good reasons crossed over and voted 
with the Democrats. 

To listen to my Republican friends 
you would think that everyone in this 
House who votes for this conference re- 
port is against milk for little children. 
Well, now, is that not ridiculous? Is it 
not ridiculous to say that the Members 
of this House are going to pursue a 
course that would take milk away from 
the little children? Is that not ridicu- 
lous? It is sort of dumb, in my opinion, 
to charge that the Members who vote for 
this conference report are against a very 
popular program. 

When a deficiency appropriation bill 
is brought to this floor, no one attempts 
to tack onto it for next year’s program 
or the next or the next. The same situ- 
ation applies here. Let us do what we 
ought to do. Let us vote this thing up 
and stop this argument. Let us send it 
over to the White House and get this 
money out to Wisconsin and New York 
and these other places which need it. 
They need it now. They are now or 
soon will be out of money for this fiscal 
year. That is all there is to this issue, 
and you can be assured, regardless of 
what anyone says, that there will be an 
agricultural bill passed in this House 
this year, in this Congress this year, and 
this whole issue will be taken care of in 
the proper manner and in the proper 
form. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the conference report. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 195, nays, 215, not voting 23, 
as follows: 


[Roll No, 19] 
YEAS—195 
Abbitt Chelf Frazier 
Abernethy Christopher Friedel 
Addonizio Chudoff Garmatz 
Albert Colmer Gary 
Alexander Cooley Gathings 
Andrews Davidson Gentry 
Anf uso Davis, Ga. Gordon 
Ashmore Dawson, III. Granaban 
Aspinall Deane Gray 
Barden Delaney Green, Pa. 
Barrett Dempsey Gregory 
Bass, Tenn, Dies Griffiths 
Bell Dingell Hagen 
Bennett, Fla. Dollinger Haley 
Blatnik Dorn, S. C. Hardy 
Blitch Dowdy Harris 
Bolling Doyle Harrison, Va. 
Bonner Durham Hays, Ark. 
Bowler Edmondson Hays, Ohio 
Brooks, La. Elliott Hayworth 
Brooks, Tex. Engle Healey 
8 Evins Hébert 
Buckley Fallon Herlong 
Burleson Fascell Holifleld 
Burnside Feighan Holland 
Byrd Fisher Holtzman 
Byrne, Pa. Flood Huddleston 
Carlyle Flynt Hull 
an Forand Ikard 
Celler Forrester Jarman 
ha Fountain Jennings 
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Johnson, Wis. 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Mo. 
Jones, N. G. 
Karsten 


McCarthy 
McCormack 
McDowell 


Adair 


Rogers, Tex. 
Rooney 
Roosevelt 
Rutherford 


NAYS—215 
Donohue 


Fo 
Frelinghuysen 
Fulton 

Gavin 

George 

Green, Oreg. 
Gross 

Gubser 

Hale 


Hoeven 
Hoffman, II. 
Hoffman, Mich. 
Holmes 
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Whitten 
Wickersham 
Wier 

Williams, Miss. 
Willis 
Winstead 
Wright 
Zablocki 
Zelenko 


Martin 
Mason 
Meader 
Merrow 
Miller, Md. 
Miller, Nebr. 
Miller, N. Y. 
Minshall 
Morano 
Mumma 
Murray, Tenn. 
Nelson 
Nicholson 
Norblad 
O'Brien, N. Y. 
O'Hara, III. 

O Hara, Minn. 
O’Konski 
Osmers 
Ostertag 
Patterson 
Pelly 

Philbin 
Phillips 
Pillion 


Ray 
Reece, Tenn. 
Reed 
Rees, Kans. 
Reuss 
Rhodes, Ariz. 
Rhodes, Pa. 
Rlehlman 
Robson, Ky. 
Rogers, Mass. 
Sadlak 
St. George 
Saylor 
Schenck 
Scherer 
Schwengel 

tt 


Simpson, II. 
Simpson, Pa. 
Smith, Kans. 
Smith, Wis. 
Springer 


Wainwright Williams, N. J. Wolverton 
Weaver Williams, N. T. Yates 
Westland Wilson, Calif, Young 
Wharton Wilson, Ind. Younger 
Widnall Withrow 
Wigglesworth Wolcott 

NOT VOTING—23 
Batley Diggs Mollohan 
Baumhart Eberharter Morgan 
Boggs Gamble Rivers 
Boykin Grant Shelley 
Canfield Gwinn Taylor 
Cannon Harrison, Nebr. Tollefson 
Coudert Holt Walter 
Davis, Tenn. Long 


So the conference report was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr, Boggs for, with Mr. Canfield against. 

Mr. Bailey for, with Mr. Coudert against, 

Mr. Mollohan for, with Mr. Taylor against. 

Mr. Boykin for, with Mr. Baumhart against. 

Mr. Rivers for, with Mr. Davis of Tennessee 
against. 

Mr. Walter for, with Mr. Gamble against. 

Mr. Cannon for, with Mr. Gwinn against. 

Mr. Morgan for, with Mr. Holt against. 

Mr. Shelley for, with Mr. Tollefson against. 


Until further notice: 
Mr. Grant with Mr. Harrison of Nebraska. 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon changed her 
vote from yea“ to “nay.” 

Mr. BOYLE changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. FINO changed his vote from “yea” 
to “nay.” 

Mr. DENTON changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the Senate amend- 
ments, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 8, after “$60,000,000,” insert 
“and for each of the two fiscal years in the 
period beginning July 1, 1956, and ending 
June 30, 1958, not to exceed $75,000,000.” 

Page 2, line 1, after “in” insert “(1)’ 

Page 2, line 2, after “under” insert “; and 
(2) such nonprofit nursery schools, child- 
care centers, settlement houses, summer 
camps, and similar nonprofit institutions 
as are devoted to the care and training of 
underprivileged children on a public welfare 
or charitable basis.“ 

Page 2, line 8, after “1956,” insert “and 
$20,000,000 for each of the fiscal years 1957 
and 1958.” 

Page 3, after line 2, insert: 

“SEC. 3. The first sentence of subsection 
(a) and the first sentence of subsection (b) 
of section 202 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
as amended, are amended by striking out 
1956“ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘1958’.” 

Amend the title so as to read An Act to 
amend the Agricultural Act of 1949 and the 
Agricultural Act of 1954 with respect to the 
special school milk program, the veterans 
and Armed Forces milk programs, and the 
brucellosis eradication program.” 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a motion to recede and 
concur. 

The Clerk read as follows: à 

Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN moves that the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 


Senate amendments to H. R. 8320 and concur 
therein. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 


gentleman from Minnesota is recognized 
for 1 hour, 
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Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield back my time and move 
the previous question on the motion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken and there 
were—yeas, 406, nays 0, not voting 27, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 20] 
YEAS—406 

Abbitt Coon Hayworth 
Abernethy Cooper ealey 
Adair Corbett Hébert 
Addonizio Cramer Henderson 
Albert Cretella Herlong 
Alexander Crumpacker Heselton 
Alger Cunningham Hess 
Allen, Calif, Curtis, Mass. Hiestand 
Allen, II. Curtis, Mo. Hill 
Andersen, Dague Hillings 

H. Carl Davidson Hinshaw 
Andresen, Davis, Ga. Hoeven 

August H. Davis, Wis. Hoffman, III 
Andrews Dawson, III. Hoffman, Mich. 
Anfuso Dawson, Utah Holland 
Arends Deane Holmes 
Ashley Delaney Holtzman 
Ashmore Dempsey Hope 
Aspinall Denton Horan 
Auchincloss Derounian Hosmer 
Avery Devereux Huddleston 
Ayres Dies ‘ull 
Baker Dingell Hyde 
Baldwin Dixon Ikard 
Barden Dodd Jackson 
Barrett Dollinger James 
Bass, N. H Dolliver Jarman 
Bass, Tenn. Dondero Jenkins 
Bates Donohue Jennings 
Beamer Donovan Jensen 
Becker Dorn, N. Y. Johansen 
Belcher Dorn, S. C. Johnson, Calif. 
Bell Dowdy Johnson, Wis. 
Bennett, Fla. Doyle onas 
Bennett, Mich. Edmondson Jones, Ala. 
Bentley Elliott Jones, Mo, 
Berry Ellsworth Jones, N. ©. 
Betts Engle Judd 
Blatnik Evins Karsten 
Blitch Fallon Kean 
Boland Fascell Kearney 
Bolling Feighan Kearns 
Bolton, Fenton Keating 

Frances P. Fernandez Kee 
Bolton, Fino Kelley, Pa 

Oliver P. Fisher Kelly, N. Y. 
Bonner Fjare Keogh 
Bosch Flood Kilburn 
Bow Flynt Kilday 
Bowler Fogarty Kilgore 
Boyle Forand King, Calif, 
Bray Ford King, Pa. 
Brooks, La. Forrester Kirwan 
Brooks, Tex. Fountain Klein 
Brown, Ga. Frazier Kluczynski 
Brown, Ohio Frelinghuysen Knox 
Brownson Friedel Krueger 
Broyhill Fulton Laird 
Buckley Garmatz Landrum 
Budge Gary e 
Burdick Gathings Lanham 
Burleson Gavin Lankford 
Burnside Gentry Latham 
Bush George LeCompte 
Byrd Gordon Lesinski 
Byrne, Pa Granahan Lipscomb 
Byrnes, Wis. Gray Long 
Carlyle Green, Oreg. Lovre 
Carnahan Green, Pa. McCarthy 
Carrigg Gregory McConnell 
Cederberg Griffiths McCormack 
Celler Gross McCulloch 
Chase Gubser McDonough 
Chatham Hagen McDowell 
Chelf Hale McGregor 
Chenoweth Haley McIntire 
Chiperfield Halleck McMillan 
Christopher Hand McVey 
Chudoff Harden Macdonald 
Church Hardy Machrowicz 
Clark Harris Mack, III. 
Clevenger Harrison, Va. Mack, Wash, 

e Harvey Madden 

Colmer Hays, Ark Maznuson 
Cooley Hays, Ohio Mahon 


Mailliard Steed 
Mars Rabaut Sullivan 
Martin Radwan ‘Taber 
Mason Talle 
Matthews Ray Teague, Calif. 
Reece, Tenn. Teague, Tex. 
Merrow Reed, N. Y. ‘Thomas 
Metcalf Rees, Kans, ‘Thompson, La, 
Miller, Calif. Reuss Thompson, 
Miller, Md. Rhodes, Ariz. Mich. 
Miller, Nebr. Rhodes, Pa. Thompson, N. J. 
Miller, N. T. ichards ‘Thompson, Tex. 
Mills Riehlman ‘Thomson, Wyo. 
Minshall Riley Thornberry 
Morano Roberts Trimble 
Morrison Robeson, Va. Tuck 
Moss Robsion, Ky. Tumulty 
Moulder Rodino Udall 
Multer Rogers, Colo. Utt 
Mumma „Fla. Vanik 
Murray, III. Van Pelt 
Murray, Tenn, Rogers, Tex. Van Zandt 
Na Rooney elde 
Nelson Roose v. Vinson 
Nicholson Vorys 
Norblad St. George Vursell 
O'Brien, II Saylor Wainwright 
O'Brien, N. T. Schenck at ts 
0 Scherer Weaver 
O'Hara, Minn. Schwengel Westland 
O’Konski Scott Wharton 
O'Neill Scrivner Whitten 
Osmers Scudder Wickersham 
Ostertag Seely-Brown Widnall 
Passman Selden Wier 
Patman Sheehan Wigglesworth 
Patterson Sheppard Williams, Miss. 
Pelly Short Williams, N. J. 
Perkins Shuford Williams, N. L. 
Pfost ieminski Willis 
Philbin Sikes Wilson, Calif. 
Phillips Siler Wilson, Ind. 
Pilcher Simpson, II Winstead 
Pillion Simpson, Pa Withrow 
Poage Sisk Wolcott 
Poff Smith, Kans. Wolverton 
Polk Smith, Miss. Wright 
Powell Smith, Va. Yates 
Preston Smith, Wis, Young 
Price Spence Younger 
Priest Springer Zablocki 
Prouty Staggers Zelenko 
NOT VOTING—27 
Bailey Durham Mollohan 
Eberharter Morgan 
Gamble Norrell 
Boykin Grant Rivers 
Canfield Gwinn Rutherford 
Cannon Harrison, Nebr. She ley 
Coudert Holifield Taylor 
Davis, Tenn Holt Tollefson 
Diggs Knutson Walter 


So the motion was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
Boggs with Mr. Canfield. 
Bailey with Mr. Coudert. 
Mollohan with Mr. Gwinn. 
Boykin with Mr. Taylor. 
Rivers with Mr. Harrison of Nebraska, 
Walter with Mr. Holt. 
Cannon with Mr. Gamble. 
Davis of Tennessee with Mr. Tollefson. 
Durham with Mr. Baumhart. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
INSULAR AFFAIRS 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs may sit 
during general debate this afternoon 
while the House is in session. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Montana? 


There was no objection. 
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BRIG. GEN. EDWIN B. HOWARD 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 422 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (S. 1271) 
to authorize the appointment in a civilian 
position in the Department of Justice of 
Brig. Gen. Edwin B. Howard, United States 
Army, retired, and for other purposes. After 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill, and shall continue not to cxceed 1 
hour, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Armed Services, 
the bill shall be read for amendment under 
the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
consideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to 
recommit. 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. ALLEN], and pending that I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution provides 
for the consideration of a bill which au- 
thorizes the appointment of a retired 
brigadier general of the United States 
Army, Edwin B. Howard, as a civilian 
employee in the Department of Justice. 
This is a special action which is neces- 
sary in view of the existing law prohibit- 
ing the employment of retired Army of- 
ficers except under certain circum- 
stances. General Howard has been oc- 
cupying this position on a per diem basis 
for several months. He has performed 
a splendid service that has been, of 
course, in the interest of our country. 
Mr. Speaker, under the terms of this 
bill the general could be hired for this 
specific job in the Immigration Service. 
He not only has demonstrated his abili- 
ty to perform this service, but a thing 
which appeals to some of us is the fact 
that the Government would be saved a 
considerable amount of money by utiliz- 
ing the services of this retired Army of- 
ficer. In fact, if it were filled by any 
other person, it would cost some $12,000 
to $15,000. In view of the fact that the 
general draws a retirement pay of some 
$8,000 plus, the Government would get 
the services of the general in this par- 
ticular job for a little better than $2,000 
a year. I think the resolution should be 
agreed to and the bill should be enacted 
into law. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
know of no objection to the rule on this 
side and yield back the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

* motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 
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MAJ. GEN. FRANK H. PARTRIDGE, 
UNITED STATES ARMY, RETIRED 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up the resolution (H. Res. 423) to au- 
thorize the appointment in a civilian po- 
sition in the Department of Justice of 
Maj. Gen. Frank H. Partridge, United 
States Army, retired, and for other pur- 
poses, and ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (S. 1272) to 
authorize the appointment in a civilian po- 
sition in the Department of Justice of Maj. 
Gen. Frank H. Partridge, United States Army, 
retired, and for other purposes. After gen- 
eral debate, which shall be confined to the 
bill, and shall continue not to exceed 1 hour, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Armed Services, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the 5- 
minute rule. At the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the usual allocation of one-half hour 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ALLEN]. 

Mr. Speaker, the remarks that I made 
a few moments ago with reference to 
House Resolution 422 apply to this reso- 
lution. It is in the same category ex- 
cept it would authorize the appointment, 
under similar conditions, of Maj. Gen. 
Frank H. Partridge, United States Army, 
retired. 

I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I reserve my 
time, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
question is on the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1271) to authorize the ap- 
pointment in a civilian position in the 
Department of Justice of Brig. Gen. 
Edwin B. Howard, United States Army, 
retired, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1271), with Mr. 
Mack of Illinois in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. VINSON] 
will be recognized for 30 minutes, and 


The 
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the gentleman from Missouri IMr. 
SHORT] will be recognized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair now recognizes the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Vinson]. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this bill 
is to authorize the appointment of Brig. 
Gen. E. V. Howard, United States Army, 
retired, to a civilian position in the De- 
partment of Justice. The position is 
Assistant Commissioner in charge of the 
field inspections and Security Division 
of the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service. 

The provisions of the dual-employ- 
ment statute of 1894 prevent General 
Howard from being employed in a 
civilian capacity by the Federal Gov- 
ernment because he is a retired officer. 
This law forbids any retired officer of 
the Regular service from being appointed 
to a Federal position if his retired pay 
amounts to $2,500 annually. 

In 1954 General Howard was hired as 
a consultant at $50 per day. It was 
subsequently determined that he should 
have been paid $45.36 per day and that 
he had been overpaid in the amount of 
$483.05. He repaid this amount to the 
Government. But it should be noted 
that General Howard was not at fault 
in this matter. He had nothing to do 
with determining his rate of pay. 

At the time of General Howard's em- 
ployment the rate of illegal entrants into 
this country was approximately 3,000 
per day. During the period of his serv- 
ice, the daily rate of illegal entrants was 
reduced from 3,000 per day to 200 per 
day. Since no legislation had been 
passed to enable General Howard to 
accept an appointment to the position, 
his services as a consultant were termi- 
nated after approximately 1 year. 

Since that time a career civil-service 
employee in the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service has performed these 
duties. However, this is a schedule C po- 
sition, and in order for a career civil- 
service employee to receive the appoint- 
ment, he would be required to surrender 
his civil-service status. As a conse- 
quence, this career employee, who does 
not want the appointment, has been oc- 
cupying the position in an acting capac- 
ity but with the lesser salary authorized 
for his civil-service status. 

The Commissioner of Naturalization 
stated that he could not now find any 
civil-service employee who is qualified 
for this position, nor has he received any 
application, verbally or otherwise, from 
any present civil-service employee of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 
who desires to be considered for this ap- 
pointment. 

It is doubtful if any fully qualified civ- 
il-service employee in another agency of 
the Government could be found for this 
position, and it is fair to assume that if 
such qualified persons could be found 
that they would not be willing to surren- 
der. their civil-service status in order to 
be appointed to this schedule C position. 

It is expected that in the future there 
will be career civilians in the Department 
of Justice who will be qualified for this 
position, and who would be willing to 
accept it. But this would occur after 
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such persons have qualified for civil- 
service retirement and not before. 

There is ample precedent for the pas- 
sage of this bill. It has been done in the 
case of Gen. George C. Marshall; Lieu- 
tenant General Erskine, a Marine Corps 
general; Col. Leland Hewitt, a retired 
Army officer, and many others. 

It is pertinent to note that legislation 
of this character is not necessary when 
the appointee must be confirmed by the 
Senate, or when the officer in question 
has been retired for disability as a result 
of wounds received in combat with an 
enemy of the United States. This is 
precisely the situation concerning Gen- 
eral Swing, who is the Commissioner of 
the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service. His appointment required Sen- 
ate confirmation, and, in addition, he 
was retired for disability from combat 
wounds. But General Howard retired on 
length of service, rather than on dis- 
ability, making this legislation neces- 
sary. 3 

In order that this question be kept 
in proper perspective, it should be noted 
that Congress has previously provided a 
statutory exemption for retired officers 
from the dual-employment statute of 
1894 for the following: 

First. The Director and Deputy Direc- 
tor and other officials of the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

Second. All boards and consultants 
hired under the Mutual Security Act of 
1954. r 

Third. Fifteen retired officers by the 
Central Intelligence Agency. 

Fourth. Twenty-five retired officers by 
the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion. 

Fifth. Any number of retired officers 
by the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics. 

Sixth. Any number of retired officers 
by the Chief of Army Engineers where 
such employees are employed on rivers 
and harbors improvement. 

Seventh. Any number of retired offi- 
cers by the Selective Service System. 

Eighth. Any number of retired officers 
by the Veterans’ Administration. 

Finally, it should be noted that if Gen- 
eral Howard is permitted to accept this 
appointment with the Federal Govern- 
ment, he will not be allowed to draw both 
his retired pay and the pay of the civilian 
position. His retired pay is $8,705 per 
year. The salary of the civilian position 
is $11,610 per year, or $2,905 per year 
more than his retired pay. 

So the net effect of the passage of this 
bill would be to permit the Government 
to utilize the services of an able retired 
officer, on a full-time basis, who has al- 
ready proved his worth in the position, 
for a net increase in Federal expendi- 
tures of $2,905 per year. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINEON. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I want to 
say to the distinguished chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee that 
when I listened to the testimony given to 
the committee on this matter I was very 
much impressed with the magnificent 
work that is being done now in closing 
up the portals of this country to illegal 
immigration. We need a man with the 
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ability this general has to fill this job, 
and he fills it well, so we will stop this 
illegal immigration that has been flood- 
ing this country, particularly from the 
Southwest. 

I certainly hope we will pass this bill 
and give this man the opportunity to give 
his talents to the United States Govern- 
ment in this activity. 

Mr. VINSON. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. MORANO. Does this proposal 
mean that this general can work only 
at that specific job, or will he be per- 
mitted to be transferred to other 
agencies? 

Mr. VINSON. He will be in the De- 
partment of Justice. His position will be 
Assistant Commissioner in charge of the 
Field Inspection and Security Division 
of the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service; and that is the only position that 
he will be authorized to hold. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I wish to ask the 
chairman of the committee a question 
about the employment of these generals. 
There recently was an article in the 
newspapers to the effect that the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
were going to use these generals as 
teachers in schools. Would they be in 
this same category? Or would we have 
to pass special legislation? 

Mr. VINSON. This has no reference 
to teaching school. We would have to 
pass special legislation unless 1 of 3 
things happened: One, that he had been 
retired for battle wounds; two, that he 
had been confirmed by the Senate. In 
those two instances a retired officer does 
not ‘all within the purview of the Dual 
Employment Act. If he has been retired 
for battle wounds he can hold a dual job. 
But if he is retired on account of service 
or length in grade, his employment has 
to be authorized by law. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. VANIK. In the gentleman’s state- 
ment he points out this employment of 
the general will not cost the Govern- 
ment any more than $2,900 per year 
inasmuch as the general will have to 
give up his pension. 

Mr. VINSON. No. Of course, he gives 
up his retired pay and we have to pay 
his salary. 

Mr. VANIK. My question is this: Are 
his retirement rights permanently lost 
when he gives up the pension? 

Mr. VINSON. No—just suspended. 

Mr. VANIK. Or does it accrue to him? 

Mr. VINSON. No. He loses it during 
the time he is holding this position. If 
he holds this position for 6 months or 
6 years, when the job is over, then his 
retired pay starts again. 

Let me say that we had the Commis- 
sioner of Immigration before us and we 
asked him, “How come you cannot go out 
and employ civil-service people?” He 
said, “There are two men in my office 
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who are qualified to do this work, but 
these men will not take this position 
because they will lose their civil-service 
status.” That is the reason we are 
forced to do this. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Can it be possible that 
we are retiring these generals at too 
early an age? 

Mr. VINSON. Oh, no. They have 
served the full period of time, whatever 
it is, to qualify for retirement. They 
went out after serving 30 years or more. 

Mr. GROSS. How old is General 
Howard? 

Mr. VINSON. I would imagine they 
are a little younger than I am, probably 
in the neighborhood of 55, judging from 
the fact he served 30 years or more in 
the service. 

Mr. GROSS. He could not be 75 or 
85, could he? The gentleman may re- 
vise his remarks, but he has just said 
General Howard could be 62, 3, 4 or 5 
years old. 

Mr. VINSON. No. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Has the gentle- 
man ever considered general legislation 
to permit these retired officers to serve 
in these capacities? 

Mr. VINSON. I think this is probably 
the sound way to do it. We do not want 
to lay down a general proposition that 
retired generals can come in and get 
these jobs, because we have a civil serv- 
ice law and we want to give civilians the 
opportunity. It seems better to deal 
with each case on its merits, like we did 
with General Marshall, like we dealt 
with all these others. Lay it before the 
House, let the House have the facts and 
if the facts warrant, it should be done. 
If the facts do not warrant, it should 
not be done. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. In other words, 
the gentleman thinks the law is all right 
except there should be some exceptions 
made? 

Mr. VINSON. I think the law is 
sound, therefore we do not want any 
general statute. We want to deal with 
each case, where the facts and circum- 


stances place you in a position like it 


did when General Marshall was ap- 
pointed, like it did when other retired 
generals were appointed, and like in this 
case, because each case must be deter- 
mined by the circumstances surround- 
ing it. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Did General 
Swing have to have special legislation? 

Mr. VINSON. No, General Swing did 
Not, because he was confirmed by the 
Senate and was also retired for battle 
wounds. If you are confirmed by the 
Senate, or if you are retired for battle 
wounds, you will not have to have a bill 
like this. These generals were retired 
for length of service in the Army. We 
get this general’s services for only an 
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additional cost of some $3,000. If you 
turn this bill down, then they will have 
to try to get somebody and pay him 
$11,600. The General draws his pay of 
$8,000 just the same. That is not good 
business. That is the reason why we 
have such a great deficit in this country 
today. We do not attend to this busi- 
ness sometimes like we would attend to 
our own individual affairs. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. I think this is a 
good bill and shall vote for it. As a 
member of the subcommittee on appro- 
priations for the Treasury Department 
which handles narcotics, I had hoped 
these generals would come up with some 
information to help stop the flow of 
narcotics into the country, this in addi- 
tion to their normal duties, and also as 
a collateral benefit I trust they will look 
the border situation over and in the 
event that some day segments of our 
civilian population have to be evacuated 
to Mexico or Canada, should a disaster 
occur, we will have some military minds 
setting up roads of egress; this was over- 
looked on Berlin and Vienna as the air- 
lift proved. Also to block roads of in- 
gress to hostile elements. 

Mr. VINSON. I thank the gentleman. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Michigan. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. I would like to ask 
the gentleman how long these two posi- 
tions have been vacant. 

Mr. VINSON. About 10 months. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. I would like to 
ask further how many examinations 
have been held in this field, or is an 
examination necessary to fill the posi- 
tion. 

Mr. VINSON. I do not recall General 
oun giving any information along that 


e. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. SHORT. Ido not think examina- 
tions are given on schedule C jobs. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. How many have 
applied or how many other people have 
sought this position? 

Mr. SHORT. None has applied for it. 
As the chairman has stated, the reason 
they have not asked for this position is 
that they are very reluctant and hesitant 
to yield up their civil service status. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Are there not peo- 
ple in other services interested in this 
position? 

Mr. SHORT. It may be possible, but 
the Commissioner of Immigration has 
not found them and no one has applied. 
But, these two men have demonstrated 
their outstanding ability by cutting 
down illegal entrants from 3,000 a day 
to less than 200. 

Mr. VINSON. I want to say this, if 
there was any civil service employee who 
was qualified and willing to surrender 
his security, it would be beneficial to 
the morale of the civil-service organiza- 
tion to appoint him, but unfortunately 
there is on one down there who wants 
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this job. He would have to pay the 
penalty of nonsecurity if he accepted 
the job, because he would lose his job 
the next day and he would have no civil- 
service status. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Under what cir- 
cumstances would he lose his job? 

Mr. VINSON. Any career civil-service 
employee who takes a schedule C posi- 
tion loses his civil-service status. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Is there a real po- 
sition open, and is there a real need for 
it? 

Mr. VINSON. Of course there is a 
need for it. There is a very important 
need for it. And because knowledge is 
so important, these men are qualified for 
this job. With 3,000 coming in, they 
have cut it down to 200 people a day. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, will the 


gentleman yield? 
I yield to the gentleman 


Mr. VINSON. 
from Ohio. 

Mr. VANIK. In the testimony before 
the committee was there any indication 
that General Swing endeavored to look 
up the ability of retired admirals or 
somebody else in the service? 

Mr. VINSON. No. He looked up the 
men that he knew all about in the career 
service, and selected these two generals 
when no career employee would accept 
the jobs. 

Mr. VANIK. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL. Would it be possible 
now that General Swing has brought in 
both General Howard and General Par- 
tridge as two old Army cronies into this 
position? 

Mr. VINSON. Well, I do not think a 
man of General Swing’s standing would 
try to fill positions of trust and respon- 
sibility by taking care of any particular 
Army officer, even though you might 
yourself classify the gentlemen as cro- 
nies. Ido not think so. I havea higher 
regard for men who serve their country 
than to think for one moment that they 
would try to fill the office with men just 
because they had an acquaintance with 
them, to take care of them and disregard 
everything with reference to their quali- 
fications and the ability that is inherent 
in them. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, S. 1271 deals with the 
appointment of Brig. Gen. E. B. Howard, 
United States Army, retired, to a civilian 
position in the Department of Justice, as 
Assistant Commissioner in charge of the 
Field Inspections and Security Division 
of the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service. 

S. 1272 deals with the appointment of 
Maj. Gen. Frank H. Partridge, United 
States Army, retired, to a civilian posi- 
tion in the Department of Justice as As- 
sistant Commissioner of the Border 
Patrol, Detention, and Deportation Di- 
vision. 

Existing law precludes both from being 
employed in a civilian capacity with the 
Federal Government because they are 
retired officers. The law which precludes 
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their employment is known as the 1894 
dual employment statute. This law for- 
bids any retired officer of the Regular 
service from being appointed to a Federal 
position if his retired pay amounts to 
$2,500 annually. It should not be con- 
fused with the Dual Compensation Act 
of 1932, which is an entirely different 
law, and limits the amount of pay retired 
officers may receive. 

Both generals were hired as consult- 
ants at $50 a day in 1954. At the time 
they were appointed the rate of illegal 
entrants into this country was running 
approximately 3,000 a day. Largely 
through their efforts and advice, that 
figure was substantially reduced and is 
now considered to be less than 200 per 
day. 

Neither of the generals are now em- 
ployed as consultants, since it was decid- 
ed that they were not functioning as con- 
sultants, but were occupying jobs more 
in the nature of executive positions. 

In addition, it was discovered that both 
generals had been overpaid. One in the 
amount of $483.05, Howard, and the 
other in the amount of $395.34, Par- 
tridge. They were paid $50 a day, and 
under the law they should have been 
paid $45.36 while employed as consult- 
ants. Both have repaid the Government 
the overpayment. They are entirely 
blameless, however, for both were em- 
ployed on the advice of the Department 
of Justice. 

The evidence disclosed that there is 
no present civilian serving in the Depart- 
ment of Justice who is qualified to take 
either position to which the two gen- 
erals would be appointed. The two 
Acting Commissioners are civilians, but 
they do not want the appointments be- 
cause they would have to surrender their 
civil-service status. 

It is quite likely that in the future 
there will be career civilians in the De- 
partment of Justice who will be qualified 
for these positions and who would be 
willing to accept the positions because 
by then they will have earned full retire- 
ment and may be willing to accept a 
schedule C position. 

However, the Commissioner of Natu- 
ralization stated that he could not now 
find any civil-service employee who was 
fully qualified for either position, nor has 
he received any application, verbally or 
otherwise, from any present civil-service 
employee of the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service who is desirous of 
being considered for either position. 

There is ample precedent for the pass- 
age of both bills. It was done in the 
case of Lieutenant General Erskine, Col. 
Leland Hewitt, and many others. 

Had either general been retired for 
disability, this legislation would not be 
necessary because the dual-employment 
statute does not apply to officers retired 
for disability. 

Likewise, it should be noted that Con- 
gress has provided statutory exemption 
from the dual-employment statute of 
1894 for the Director and Deputy Direc- 
tor and other officers of the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

Furthermore, the Congress has pro- 
vided exemption from the dual employ- 
ment statute for all boards and con- 
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sultants appointed under the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954. 

In addition, 15 retired officers may be 
employed by the Central Intelligence 
Agency, and 25 retired officers may be 
employed ky the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration without regard to the 
dual employment statute. Any number of 
retired officers may be employed by the 
National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics without regard to the dual em- 
ployment statute. Any number of re- 
tired officers may be employed by the 
Chief of Engineers of the Army where 
such employees are working on rivers or 
harbor improvement, without regard to 
the dual employment statute. Any 
number of retired officers may be em- 
ployed by the Selective Service System 
without regard to the dual employment 
statute; and finally there is no limita- 
tion on the number of retired officers 
who may be employed by the Veterans’ 
Administration without regard to the 
dual employment statute. 

Finally, it should be noted that these 
officers when employed by the Federal 
Government will not be allowed to draw 
their retired pay and the pay of their 
Federal position. General Partridge 
now receives retired pay in the amount 
of $9,688 a year. The salary of the posi- 
tion to which he will be appointed 
amounts to $11,610 annually. Thus, for 
practical purposes, the Government will 
be obtaining General Partridge’s serv- 
ices on a full-time basis for $1,922 per 
year, 

In the case of General Howard, he is 
now drawing retired pay in the amount 
of $8,705 and the civilian position to 
which he would be appointed amounts 
to $11,610 a year. Since he cannot draw 
both pays, he will have to give up his 
retired pay, and in effect, he will be 
working for the Federal Government for 
$2,905 per year, on a full-time basis. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Oregon. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Is it not 
true that since May 1955, and Septem- 
ber 1955, these two positions have been 
held by civilians? 

Mr. SHORT. No. The positions as 
Commissioners have been vacant. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. There has 
been no one in the positions? 

Mr. VINSON. If the gentleman will 
yield, there have been employees acting 
in those positions. 

Mr. SHORT. These two generals were 
employed originally on a per diem basis. 
It was during the time of their service, 
however, that we cut down the number 
of illegal entrants from 3,000 to 200 per 
day. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. According 
to my information, when they were orig- 
inally hired they were hired as con- 
sultants. 

Mr. SHORT. That is right. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon, Also, it was 
in violation of Public Law 600 and they 
had to refund a sizable amount of money 
because they were overpaid as con- 
sultants. 

Mr. SHORT. I am glad the lady asked 
that question. 
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Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT. I yield to the chairman. 

Mr. VINSON. There were 2 civil-serv- 
ice employees acting in these positions 
but they would not accept the positions 
permanently because if they had, they 
would have lost their civil-service status. 

Mr. SHORT. That is true. But in 
direct answer to the gentlewoman’s 
question, which is a very legitimate one, 
I should like to say that both generals 
were hired as consultants at $50 a day 
in 1954. At the time they were ap- 
pointed, the rate of illegal entrants into 
this country was running approximately 
3,000 a day. Largely through their ef- 
forts and advice that figure was substan- 
tially reduced and is now considered to 
be less than 200 a day. Neither one of 
the generals is now employed as a con- 
sultant since it was decided, I think by 
the Comptroller General, that they were 
not functioning as consultants but were 
occupying jobs more in the nature of 
executive positions. 

In addition, it was discovered that 
both generals had been overpaid, one in 
the amount of $483.05, Howard, and the 
other in the amount of $395.34, Par- 
tridge. They were paid $50 a day, and 
under the law they should have been 
paid $45.36 while employed as consult- 
ants. Both have repaid the Government 
the overpayment. They are entirely 
blameless, however, for both were em- 
ployed on the advice of the Department 
of Justice. 

The evidence disclosed that there is no 
present civilian serving in the. Depart- 
ment of Justice who is qualified to take 
either position to which the two generals 
would be appointed. 

So if there is any blame it will rest 
not on the generals but upon the De- 
partment of Justice, which made this 
minor mistake of overpaying them, one 
general $483 and the other $395; the full 
amounts of which have been turned back 
to the Government. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. If the gen- 
tleman will yield further, the law says 
that, after being hired as consultants, 
they shall not be consultants for more 
than 1 year. Is that right? 

Mr, SHORT. I am not sure, but that 
is my understanding. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Then from 
May and September of 1955 until the 
present time who has been filling those 
posts? 

Mr.SHORT. Certain employees. The 
Commissioner of Immigration has been 
getting along the best he can, but cer- 
tainly we have to be alert and on guard 
as to the entrance of illegal immigrants, 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Civilians 
have been filling the posts as acting 
commissioners? 

Mr. SHORT. Yes, they have. But 
how well? They are doing the best they 
can but these two assistants are needed 
by the commissioner. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon, They are 
career people? 

Mr. SHORT. Yes; they are career 
people, under the civil service. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Is it not true 
that traditionally the top posts in the 
pee gee as Service are filled by civil- 
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Mr. SHORT. Most of the positions in 
the past have been. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. May I ask 
the gentleman this: Does he feel that it is 
in the best interests of the country to 
have 3 of the top 5 posts filled by 
the military, which would be true if these 
two appointments go through? 

Mr. SHORT. I think at this partic- 
ular time and with the threat of psy- 
chological penetration and subversive in- 
filtration we certainly should appoint 
men with long experience and mature 
judgment and of unquestioned patriot- 
ism to serve our Nation in these critical 
hours and in these perilous times. I 
would be just as strongly as the gentle- 
woman against militarizing our whole 
Government. I do not like to see so 
many of these retired ex-service people 
taking big, important, and lucrative posi- 
tions in industry, but I do not know how 
you are going to prevent it. Members of 
Congress when they retire or are de- 
feated can get jobsinindustry. But this 
is in an entirely different category. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Did the com- 
mittee consider putting these positions 
under civil service so that the career peo- 
ple would want the jobs? 

Mr. SHORT. That would be outside 
our jurisdiction. That falls under the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. Our committee being jealous of its 
own prerogatives and jurisdiction tries to 
exercise great care and caution not to 
step on the toes of any other standing 
legislative committee of the House, be- 
cause we would get our ears knocked 
back. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Reference 
has been made to the number of illegal 
entries, that have been cut from 3,000 to 
200, and all the credit has been given to 
these two people. 

Mr. SHORT. I would not give them 
all the credit, no. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Is not the 
matter of finances and the funds that 
were available also a very important fac- 
tor in this matter? 

Mr. SHORT. That is very true. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT. I yield. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. If we are going to 
save $1,500—why do we not get a couple 
of retired colonels and we could get them 
for nothing? 

Mr. SHORT. I am afraid that if we 
used retired colonels, we would have to 
pay more money—the difference between 
the retired colonel’s pay and the pay of 
the office involved and the pay of the 
retired brigadier general and the salary 
of the office. I imagine that the Com- 
missioner of Immigration found out that 
these two generals with whom he has 
worked and whom he knows, perhaps, 
can fill the bill better than some younger 
colonel can. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield 

Mr. SHORT. I yield. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. The gentleman 
knows of the deep affection for our dis- 
tinguished colleague from Missouri and 
I have the greatest and highest regard 
for the accuracy of your figures concern- 
ing the 3,000 illegal immigrants now 
being down to 200. Would the gentleman 
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mind stating who furnished those figures 
and whose guess it is? 

Mr. SHORT. They are figures from 
the Bureau of Immigration itself. I do 
not consider them a wild guess but an 
accurate estimate. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. In other words, 
they guess that there were 3,000 before 
and now their guess is that there are 200. 
They do not take a census of these illegal 
immigrants when they come in; do they? 

Mr. SHORT. I really cannot answer 
that question, of course. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. I am very much con- 
cerned about the use of retired Army 
officers. I do not care who they are. 
As I say, I am concerned about the em- 
ployment of retired Army officers in po- 
sitions which, I think, ought to be filled 
by career employees in the civil service. 
Can the gentleman tell me what the av- 
erage retired age of Army officers has 
been over the last 2 years? Does he have 
any idea of the average retirement age? 

Mr. SHORT. Yes; the average age as 
I recall it, is about 55. They are retir- 
ing earlier than they used to just as they 
are electing younger Members to the 
Congress than they used to. 

Mr. GROSS. Does not the gentleman 
think they have more usefulness in the 
military service and that the retirement 
age ought to be extended a few more 
years? 

Mr. SHORT. No; because it is quite 
necessary to have a rotation in our armed 
services so that we can keep a constant 
stream of young blood and imaginative 
and vigorous young men coming in. We 
have to retire these older officers to make 
places for younger men in the services, 
otherwise you are going to kill all hope 
and initiative and morale in anticipa- 
tion of advancement in the services. 

Mr. GROSS. General Howard, who 
is included in this bill, was 53 years old 
when he retired; is that not correct? 
And he is 55 years old today? 

Mr. SHORT. I really do not know, 
but I will take your word for it. And 
we had some other generals retire at a 
much earlier age who will receive not 
$2,000 more than their retirement, but 
who have gone out into private industry 
and have made anywhere from $30,000 
to $50,000 to $75,000 or $100,000 or $125,- 
000 a year—men like Ben Moreell, Omar 
Bradley, Douglas MacArthur, Lucius 
Clay, and many others that I could 
name—all great and good men. 

Mr. GROSS. That is quite true. 

Mr. SHORT. I dare say that these 
two men, Generals Howard and Par- 
tridge, if they wanted to seek private em- 
ployment, could make much more than 
the difference between their retired pay 
and what they would get. They have 
not sought these jobs as we seek ours. 
The jobs have sought them. And we 
are lucky if we can get them. 

Mr. GROSS. That is the point, if the 
gentleman will bear with me, that is 
exactly the point that I am trying to 
make that these men would be very 
useful in the military service and that 
they do have useful years remaining 
to them in the military service. We can- 
not control what private industry does in 
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the matter of employing retired service 
personnel, but certainly we can control 
what we do here in the Congress when 
it comes to putting them on the Federal 
payroll or continuing them in military 
service. 

Mr. SHORT. These men have to 
reach the retirement age before they are 
dropped from the rolls, unless they are 
retired for disability. Do not forget that 
we have many ex-Members of Congress 
registered as lobbyists who have taken 
jobs with large companies. 

Mr. GROSS. But we cannot draw re- 
tirement pay until we are 65. 

Mr. SHORT. We are eligible to draw 
retirement pay when we reach 62 years 
of age. We reduced the retirement age 
to 60 with reduction in retirement pay. 
I hope that I can stay here 4 more years 
until I reach the age of 62 and then kiss 
you goodby. I would like, sir, to remind 
you that we voted ourselves this increase. 
It was long overdue. While we are on 
that subject, I hope the gentleman from 
Kansas, the ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service and my dear and beloved friend, 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Murray] will bring in a resolution 
already introduced by the very outstand- 
ing and able chairman of the Committee 
on Armed Services, the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Vinson] which will grant 
retired Members of Congress pay for the 
highest 5 years of service and give our- 
selves treatment equal to the treatment 
afforded our office forces and civil service 
employees generally. Do it. And do it 
now. Take care of some of our ablest 
colleagues who are retiring this year. 
We are craven cowards if we do not, 

Mr. GROSS. I would be sorry to see 
the gentleman leave Congress by retire- 
ment or any other means, but certainly 
I would be delighted to get a sample of 
a good Ozark kiss. 

Mr. SHORT. Well, we know how it is 
done down in the Ozarks, I will tell you 
that. And you will never forget it. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT. I yield. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I rose for the 
purpose of questioning the policy that 
seems to be followed in recent months 
and years of putting former high-rank- 
ing Army officers in civilian positions. 
Here, today, if this legislation is ap- 
proved, you will put 3 or 4 top-fight of- 
ficers in civilian positions in the Immi- 
gration Service. It seems to me that 
more and more we are following the 
policy of military officers taking over 
civilian jobs. I am not complaining 
about their qualifications. I do feel, 
however, employment in civilian posi- 
tions ought to be considered by the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee. It is this committee that has 
jurisdiction of all civilian positions in 
Government. No explanation has been 
made as to why the Committee on Armed 
Forces should take jurisdiction of this 
matter. 

Mr. SHORT. I am surprised that we 
are fortunate and lucky enough to per- 
suade these men of outstanding, proven 
ability, to accept the positions for the 
little pay they get. These positions are 
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type 3 positions, not necessarily under 
civil service. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT. I yield. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Is it not true that 
these are type-C positions and it would 
be possible to place them under civil 
service and if so the Government could 
determine to appoint them without los- 
ing their status under the Civil Service 
Commission rules? 

Mr. SHORT. I will let the able gen- 
tleman from Kansas, an authority on 
that question, answer the gentleman. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Of course the 
Congress can approve any legislation it 
chooses on that or any other subject 
matter. However, it would require con- 
gressional action. 

This is not done by administrative 
action. This is the kind of legislation 
upon which hearings should be held by 
the committee having jurisdiction of this 
subject matter. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. But it could be 
done by administrative action, could it 
not? Therefore, there is no need of tak- 
ing these positions out from under civil 


service. 

Mr. SHORT. I certainly question 
that, but not being a member of the 
Committee on Civil Service I am not 
able to say. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I believe the dis- 
tinguished minority member has just 
said that. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. No. The Con- 
gress can pass legislation to do what- 
ever it wants to. If it wants to pass 
such legislation, very well. 

Mr. SHORT. But any legislation 
would have to come out of the proper 
committee. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Does not type C 
have a status so that they could receive 
their retired pay as well? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. You still have 
the question of an employee of the Gov- 
ernment drawing two Federal salaries. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. No; because the 
people who have been doing this job on 
a voluntary basis would continue to do it. 

Mr. SHORT. And not draw their re- 
tirement pay? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. No. By adminis- 
trative action they could get their other 
compensation. 

Mr. VINSON. 
yield? 

Mr. SHORT. I yield. 

Mr. VINSON. The testimony was 
that the two men who are civil-service 
employees refused to accept permanent 
employment because they would lose 
their civil-service status. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. But could it not be 
done by administrative action? 

Mr VINSON. The law says what it is, 
and it cannot be done by administrative 
action. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. I have heard the 
President of the United States express 
his hope many times that this legislation 
be enacted. His interest in it is such that 
I am convinced that if by administrative 
action short of legislative action this end 
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result could have been obtained, it would 
have been obtained long ago. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr, MOSS. If it is necessary to secure 
qualified personnel for these positions, 
and apparently it is going to require an 
act of Congress to permit the employ- 
ment of two retired generals, would it 
not be just as easy to go to the Civil 
Service Committee and ask that these 
two positions be placed by law under the 
classified civil service? 

Then would we not be encouraging a 
true career system in this service rather 
than picking up an occasional expert to 
fill top positions? 

Mr. SHORT. The chairman of our 
committee, the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Vinson], answered that question a 
while ago. It would take some time 
and general hearings I think before you 
could report a bill out of committee. 
We might wait but the immigrants do 
not wait. 

What we want is to take care of the 
present situation. I think perhaps— 
since the gentleman has raised the ques- 
tion—it should be given serious consid- 
eration by the members of the commit- 
tee on which he himself serves. 

Mr. MOSS. Is it not true that this 
matter has been kicking around for a 
year? Í 

Mr. SHORT. The Senate passed these 
bills last year, yes; and we put them on 
the Private Calendar. They were ob- 
jected to. That is the reason we had to 
report them back and get a rule for 
their consideration. 

I hope the bill will pass. It should 


pass. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT. I yield, though I have 
taken much more time than I intended 
or wanted. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Does not the 
gentleman feel that the correct way to 
handle this would be to let it go through 
the Civil Service Committee and not cut 
across as you are doing today? 

Mr. SHORT. I do not consider that 
we are cutting across. We shall not en- 
croach upon your jurisdiction or that of 
any other committee. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. The gentleman 
speaks about an emergency. 

Mr. SHORT. It applies to these par- 
ticular jobs. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Is there an 
emergency attached to this thing that 
you have to doit? Is that what the gen- 
tleman says? 

Mr. SHORT. I do not like the word 
“emergency.” We have been riding 
under it for 25 years now, and all too 
many crimes have been committed in 
the name of “emergency”; but I feel 
this legislation is needed and that we 
should pass it. Do as you will, I shall 
still love you. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, how 
much time have I remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Missouri has consumed 23 minutes. 
The gentleman from Georgia has 14 min- 
utes remaining, 
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Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
4 minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Hays]. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, my 
objection to this bill has nothing to do 
with the qualification or lack of quali- 
fication of either of the two generals 
in question; I am opposed to it first on 
the principle of filling these jobs with 
ex-generals; and, second, I am suspicious 
of the men in question because they were 
picked by General Swing who is the Com- 
missioner. 

I have met a lot of arrogant people in 
my time, but what I could say about Gen- 
eral Swing and the arrogance that he 
shows in that position would only be 
limited by what would be printable in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

If that is the kind of fellow they want, 
and his two cronies, to head the Immi- 
gration Service, then I feel that I should 
get up here and object to them. 

He made the statement that if he had 
to be bothered with talking to a bunch 
of Congressmen he would be damned if 
he would not resign the job. I told him 
that he would talk to me even if I had 
to come down and sit outside his office 
until I was able to see him. He did. 

I do not know whether he would be 
so vindictive or not, but a friend of mine 
told me only a day or two ago—he was 
merely trying to be friendly—that I 
ought to beware of opposing this man 
Swing because he would probably make 
trouble for me. I have a little adopted. 
daughter who is an alien. I do not think 
he will. I cannot think anybody would 
be that unprincipled as to try to get even 
with me through a 2-year-old baby. But 
I will guarantee that if he did try that 
when I got him face to face he would not 
be physically able to hold the job from 
then on. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Missouri is recognized. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I am 
sorry the debate has taken the turn 
it has. I hold no particular brief for 
General Swing except I do happen to 
know the great job that he did in the 
northernmost island of Japan, Hokaido, 
following the close of World War II. 

I went out and spoke at the War Col- 
lege in Leavenworth, Kans., when 
General Swing was commanding officer 
there. I have spoken at that college 
since then when another distinguished 
general was commandant, as I have on 
two other occasions at the War College 
at Carlisle Barracks, Pa. 

I do not know what personal expe- 
rience the Members have had with Gen- 
eral Swing. But, certainly, I have never 
found him to be the type of person that 
he has been pictured today. I feel con- 
strained because of my associations with 
him, to speak up. I would be untrue to 
remain silent. My associations with Joe 
Swing have not been too close or too 
intimate, but they have extended over 
a period of years, since the close of 
World War II. I have been a guest in 
his home. I know his family. Having 
talked with him when he was comman- 
dant out at-the Presidio when I was one 
of the delegates to the signing of the 
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Japanese Peace Treaty and because of 
conversations and dealings I have had 
with him since then, I do not think he 
is quite the bad man that some people 
are inclined to think. I know he has 
a very tough job and we have to have 
someone who is firm in that position. 
He is a man of immense courage and 
unquestioned patriotism. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. SIEMINSKI]. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Nr. Chairman, my 
remarks are naturally prejudiced, be- 
cause I servec with General Swing at the 
Presidio a few years ago while I kept up 
my Reserve commission as major in the 
Army while a Member of the Congress. 

General Swing is a fighting general. 
There is no creampuff diplomatic ap- 
proach with him as we understand there 
was in connection with some of our dip- 
lomatic World War II negotiators; that 
is, they failed to get roads of entry and 
exit into Berlin and Vienna, I flew with 
General Swing from the Presidio down 
into Arizona and I was with him when 
we were Lear the Mexican border. That 
was, I think, about 1952 or 1953, I saw 
the problems they had. Yes, he is tough. 
When he is confronted with a tough 
problem he will fight fire with fire. I 
dare say if you meet him with a smile 
he will return one to you. If you meet 
him with a chip on your shoulder that 
is something else. After all, his family 
came to New Jersey in the sixteen hun- 
dreds. There are plenty red, white, and 
blue Americans in the Swing strain. 
There are 48 stars in the heart of General 
Swing. He has served his country, as 
did his family ever since they came to 
Salem, New Jersey, in the sixteen hun- 
dreds. 

General Swing is an American. Ap- 
proach him with a smile and he will give 
it back. Approach him with a chip on 
your shoulder and, as any red, white, and 
blue American will do, he will knock your 
block off. Swing, I say, is a good man. 
He faces a tough assignment. We hold 
back immigration. We were asked to 
bring 200,000 special refugees in. How 
many have come in? In the summer of 
1954, 64,000 illegal Mexicans returned to 
Mexico from the West. ‘That is a matter 
of record. 

I come from New Jersey, the third 
State in the Union. Swing’s family came 
in there long before I did, long before the 
Union. If Swing acted in any other way 
than like a touzh man when he was given 
this tough job, I would not have any 
respect for him nor would the State of 
New Jersey. Give him courtesy and you 
get it. I served with him, I flew with 
him. He will give courtesy back to you. 
Lift that phone and talk to him as if you 
were talking to a dope or a man that 
does not know anything because he hap- 
pened to be in World War II, and Swing 
will give it back to you whether you are 
a Congressman, Senator, or anybody 
else. He is just that kind of a man. 
Aren’t we all? 

Perhaps the case which the gentleman 
from Ohio refers to ran smoother than 
it did at the start of the gentieman’s con- 
tact with General Swing’s office, which 
was sworn to enforce the law, because 
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the foreign person in question was 
married to an American the day or so be- 
fore he was, by law, scheduled to be 
deported to Greece. This changed the 
complexion of the case and no doubt al- 
lowed satisfaction for all concerned to 
set in. 

I am certain that General Swing 
knows absolutely nothing about the 
adopted daughter of the gentleman from 
Ohio. If he did, he would be as kindly 
toward her as General Swing is to his 
own daughter, I am certain. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Oregon [Mrs. Green]. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I regret that I have only in the 
past few weeks had my attention called 
to this matter, but, what I have learned 
in the past few days and what I have 
heard today on the floor raises some 
serious questions in my mind. 

I feel very strongly that, while the 
immediate cases may not be crucial, the 
issues involved are important. Under 
the circumstances, it seems to me we 
might well defer action until the Mem- 
bers of this House have more opportu- 
nity to consider these issues. After all, 
the Immigration Service is, by General 
Swing’s own testimony, still flourishing, 
even though these two jobs have been 
hanging fire for almost 2 years and even 
though they have been without the serv- 
ices of these two generals for the better 
part of a year. This being so, it does 
not seem that a little longer wait, while 
we study the problems raised, would be 
disastrous. 

What are these problems? Well, if I 
understand correctly, they look like this. 
Here are two top jobs in the Immigra- 
tion Service that have been in a state 
of uncertainty for almost 2 years, jobs 
that have been traditionally held by ex- 
perienced career men of the Service. 
According to General Swing, nobody can 
fill them except Generals Partridge and 
Howard. And in order to put them into 
the jobs, he has held the jobs vacant, 
he has evaded the spirit and letter of the 
law governing hiring of consultants, he 
has repeatedly come back to the Con- 
gress and asked us to excuse them from 
the very clear law, passed by the Con- 
gress to prevent just this kind of situa- 
tion. 

General Swing says nobody in the 
Service can fill these jobs or wants to. 
Well, I doubt this very much. If he can- 
not find a career man, why is General 
Swing determined not to look for an 
experienced civilian outside the Service? 
He says he has not even explored the 
field. After all these years of civilian 
administration, is it really true that only 
generals can run the Immigration Serv- 
ice? 

There are some big questions here. 
How long are the Service and its career 
men to play second fiddle to this amaz- 
ing effort to find jobs for General Swing's 
two friends? Iam sure the generals are 
able and fine men. But so are the career 
officials of the Service. 

And when, in this continuing trend, 
will we stop and give some thought to 
this invasion of the military into civilian 
government? I have nothing but re- 
spect and admiration for men who have 
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distinguished themselves by lifetime 
careers in military service. But I am 
not at all sure that they should come to 
dominate our civilian agencies or that 
their background is particularly suit- 
able, for instance, to such a special job 
as the Immigration Service has. 

I am told that a subcommittee of the 
Armed Services Committee is presently 
studying the workings of the dual com- 
pensation statute. It seems to me we 
should wait and see their conclusions, 

There are some serious questions 
raised here. Until they are thoroughly 
examined and settled, I think we should 
recommit these bills. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HOLIFIELD]. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, we 
are faced here with evidence of a grow- 
ing tendency to take men in the military 
career status and giving them jobs not 
only in industry but in our civilian Gov- 
ernment. The Hébert subcommittee of 
the Defense Committee is even now 
bringing out the fact that general after 
general and admiral after admiral are 
leaving the service in a retired status, 
drawing $8,000, $9,000, and $10,000 a 
year pensions, and are going into the em- 
ploy of the big corporations who have 
business with the Defense Department. 
I had occasion before my own subcom- 
mittee to observe an admiral who quit 
the Navy one day and went to work the 
next day for a big aviation company at 
a much higher salary. During the 2 
years preceding his employment by the 
private company he had control of con- 
tract terminations, which also were mat- 
ters of consideration by this company 
that hired him. 

Now, I make no charges at this time, 
but I say that is a tendency to give spe- 
cial consideration to retired generals and 
admirals, My friend, the gentleman 
from Missouri, protests his desire not to 
be friendly with the military and de- 
plores giving them extra privileges, but 
time after time we see this committee 
coming on the floor and advocating this 
type of legislation for people whom they 
have respect, and for those they have 
been friendly with. I have nothing to 
say about these 2 men, but I do know 
something about the Immigration office 
itself since General Swing has taken it 
over, and I know that these 3,000 illegal 
immigrants were not kept out as the re- 
sult of these 2 officers, but they were 
kept out as the result of an additional 
appropriation for border guards for 
which we Members from southern Cali- 
fornia for years have tried to get addi- 
tional appropriations. They never were 
able to eject illegal entrants until they 
got the additional appropriations for 
border guards. The guards were neces- 
sary to keep illegal immigrants from 
coming into the United States from 
Mexico. So, let us not take this bill at 
its face value and say that it is the won- 
derful work that they have done as a 
result of these two generals. It is the 
result of the appropriations which al- 
lowed them to employ more border 
guards. I am against this bill because 
it is class legislation for two specific 
generals. It does not relieve thousands 
of former Federal employees from the 
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prohibition of general law. I speak of 
the laws which prohibit those on Federal 
retirement pensions from accepting 
Federal employment without forfeiting 
their pension rights. 

Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
very much against these two bills. We 
have one general now in charge of the 
Immigration Service. General Swing 
came through my district, which ex- 
tends about 150 miles along the border 
and proceded to insult many good, up- 
standing patriotic American citizens who 
have been in the immigration service all 
of their lives. I suppose there are chisel- 
ers in every walk of life, but he treated 
these men who have worked all their lives 
in the Immigration Service as if they 
were condemned criminals in the guard- 
house instead of dedicated Americans do- 
ing a good job. Apparently General 
Swing thinks he is still in the Army and 
can treat everyone under him in the 
overbearing, insolent manner that he 
treated our northern New York citizens 
in the Service. 

I have known some of these men all of 
my life. They are just as good patriotic 
citizens as General Swing or anybody 
else. They are respected and looked up 
to in their communities and I do not pro- 
pose to stand for him coming up there 
and treating them in the way he did. 

I understand from some of my friends 
in northern Vermont that he did the 
same thing over there; went out of his 
way to insult good clean honorable men. 

These bills propose to put two more 
generals in this service. I know nothing 
about the proposed generals, but I do feel 
very strongly that we have one general 
too many now and that is General Swing, 
so I hope these bills are defeated. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Mon- 
tana [Mr. METCALF]. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Chairman, I am 
not going to take very long, because my 
views on this bill are in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp for today. I also inserted 
the views of my colleague, the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. MOLLOHAN] on 
this subject. 

I have continuously objected to the 
consideration of this legislation on the 
Private Calendar. I am not against 
generals. I was thrilled the other day 

_ when the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Forrester] mentioned with praise Gen- 
eral Hodges, the Commanding General 
of the First Army. I marched with the 
First Army, and I am proud of it. 

I favored General Marshall when he 
was made Secretary of State. I favor 
this kind of legislation when the qualifi- 
cations of the generals or the overriding 
public need make it imperative that we 
select generals for the job. 

Iam not convinced that these generals 
are needed in this job. I am not con- 
vinced that their qualifications are such 
that they are superior for the purpose of 
carrying out the duties of the office, to 
anyone else in civilian life. 
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The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
HALLECK] suggested that President 
Eisenhower wanted these men. I want 
to quote President Eisenhower: 

It is my conyiction that the necessary and 
wise subordination of the military to the 
civil power will be best sustained and our 
people will have great confidence that it 
is so sustained when lifelong professional 
soldiers in the absence of some obvious over- 
riding reasons abstain from high political 
office. 


President Eisenhower also said: 

In the American scene I see no dearth of 
men fitted by training, talent and integrity, 
for national leadership. 


Mr. Chairman, the way to do this has 
already been pointed out, for the Presi- 
dent or the administration to send down 
legislation to create civil-service security 
for people so that career employees may 
rise to administer these jobs instead of 
sending legislation down or asking for 
legislation to give to generals special 
treatment. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. WIER.] 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, my op- 
position to this legislation including both 
bills that we have before us today relates 
to some degree at least my bitter opposi- 
tion to the UMT bill which, as most 
Members know, I fought most bitterly on 
this floor. I think there are limits as to 
how far we ought to go in permitting 
admirals or generals to take over civilian 
positions in the Government. That is 
of my fears and reluctance when turn- 
ing civilian authority over to the military. 
It is for that reason I am opposed to these 
two bills. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. VANIK]. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the two bills which are be- 
fore us to provide for the appointment of 
Brig. Gen. Edwin B. Howard and Maj. 
Gen. Frank G. Partridge to the Immigra- 
tion Service of the United States. It is 
of course regrettable that the appoint- 
ment of these two distinguished gentle- 
men should be made the subject of con- 
gressional concern, but there is a very 
important principle involved since their 
appointment is in effect an exemption 
from the established law relating to the 
appointment of retired military person- 
nel to civil positions. 

To legalize the appointment of these 
two gentlemen is to open the front doors 
of our civil service and particularly to 
high office to an administration by a mili- 
tary junta. The concepts of retirement 
would be completely defeated if retired 
military officers can continue to spend 
their retirement days in public service. 
After all, if they have useful years of 
service, the military organization itself 
should have first call on these services 
rather than the civilian Government. 

Furthermore, in the case of the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service which 
is already headed by General Swing, the 
inability of the general to find suitable 
civilian personnel to fill the high offices 
of Assistant Commissioners of Immigra- 
tion appears a little like cronyism at its 
very worst. It is inconceivable that the 
qualifications of these distinguished gen- 
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tlemen are of such unique and extraordi- 
nary nature that only they can fill these 
jobs which have been previously filled by 
civilians with apparent satisfaction and 
which have already been vacant for 1½ 
years without any adverse affect to the 
service. It is also significant that these 
vacancies were in fact filled by the same 
generals in question in blatant viola- 
tion of the principles of the law while 
they were retained as consultants in an 
advisory capacity. 

The appointment of retired military 
Officials to high offices in the civilian ad- 
ministration of the Government would 
have the effect of discouraging qualified 
civilian officers from remaining with 
Government service. If these devoted 
servants of the Government must serve 
throughout the years only to have the top 
positions filled by others, the effect on 
morale in the Civil Service would be de- 
pressing. The Immigration Service 
cannot afford to become a sanctuary for 
retired generals with special dispensa- 
tions granted by the authority of Con- 
gress. It is the solemn obligation of 
this Congress through its established 
committees to further inquire and in- 
vestigate the obvious futility of General 
Swing's effort to obtain adequate civilian 
personnel to fill these important posts. 
It is indeed strange that a general in 
charge of a civil function of Government 
is unable to find anyone else but an- 
other general to fill an important office 
of confidence and trust. If the generals 
have confidence in only themselves, can 
we safely repose in them the responsibil- 
ity of executing broad civilian functions 
of Government. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss]. 

Mr. REUSS, Mr. Chairman, I am op- 
posed to the passage of S. 1271 and S. 
1272 for one very simple reason: It would 
result in too much military thinking in 
the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service. 

Passage of this legislation would per- 
mit two retired generals to serve as 2 
of the 5 Assistant Commissioners of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service. 
The present Commissioner, J. W. Swing, 
is also a retired general. I do not believe 
that a civilian branch of the Government 
should have such a large number of mil- 
itary men in key policymaking posi- 
tions. The law since 1894 has forbidden 
retired Army officers from accepting ci- 
vilian employment with the United 
States Government. That law is par- 
ticularly sound in relation to the Immi- 
gration Service, which involves the direct 
relationship of the Federal Government 
with thousands of human beings. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. I ask that 
the bill be read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etec., That notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 2 of the Act of July 
31, 1894 (28 Stat. 205), as amended (5 U. S. 
C. 62), or any other provision of law, Brig. 
Gen. Edwin B. Howard, United States Army, 
retired, may be appointed to and accept and 
hold a civilian position in the Department 
of Justice. 
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Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer a preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Hays of Ohio moves that the Commit- 
tee do now rise and report the bill back to 
the House with the recommendation that 
the enacting clause be stricken out. 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
when the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. SIEMINSKI] was addressing the 
House a few minutes ago he attributed 
apparently to me, since he was answer- 
ing my remarks, some allegations or ob- 
servations of which I am not guilty. I 
merely want to make the record plain. 

I never called General Swing but on 
one occasion, and that is the time I was 
told by one of his aides that he was too 
busy to talk to Congressmen. I made 
pretty plain to his assistant what I 
thought about that, and eventually the 
general came on the phone. I had no 
chip on my shoulder. I did not get 
nasty with him, but I told him of a situ- 
ation that existed in regard to an alien 
who had married an American citizen 
and who was under a deportation order 
but who wanted to leave of his own voli- 
tion, who wanted to leave at his own ex- 
pense and return legally. The Commis- 
sioner said that it did not make any dif- 
ference, that he was going to deport him 
anyway at Government expense. 

After some discussion I persuaded him 
to allow the man to leave on his own 
power, at his own expense, which he did. 
The man went to a British possession 
and remained there until his papers were 
in order, and returned legally. The 
Commissioner’s office went so far as to 
say that the British possession, which in 
this case was Nassau in the Bahamas, 
would not admit the alien, but I told him 
that they had already given him a visa, 
so that if he would just take care of the 
immigration on this end the British 
would perhaps take care of their own. 

I never served under General Swing. 
I do not know anything about his em- 
pire building in Japan after World War 
II, or anything else, but there are plenty 
of Members on this floor right now who 
have told me that their experiences with 
him have been very unhappy and that he 
has been most arrogant. That is what 
I base my objections to him on. 

So far as the Mexican immigration 
problem is concerned, the Members of 
this House know that I have never voted 
for any wetback bills, and I hope that 
he can dry up all the illegal Mexican 
immigrants right down to the last one. 
If he can do that, I am the kind of per- 
son that will be the first one to come 
down here and say more power to him, 
he has done a good job. But I do not 
know anything about what he has done 
except from statistics they have sent up 
here saying that these two men have 
done it. Yet we have testimony here on 
the floor that they have not even been in 
office for a number of months. So I do 
not know who has done it. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. Did I correctly un- 
derstand from the gentleman that after 
his conversation with General Swing the 
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matter in which he was interested, and 
I appreciate that interest and I think it 
wee proper, was satisfactorily worked 
out? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. ‘The matter was 
satisfactorily worked out after great in- 
sistence on my part and many other 
telephone calls to many of his subordi- 
nates down there. 

Mr. HALLECK. I am glad to hear it 
was worked out. I think many times we 
in the Congress need to be insistent about 
things, although sometimes I think pos- 
sibly some of these affairs we are asked 
to enter into we might as well leave to 
the administrative branch. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. In this particular 
affair I saved the Government the price 
of this man’s fare to Greece. 

Mr. HALLECK. I appreciate that, and 
commend the gentleman for saying here 
on the floor that it was satisfactorily 
worked out. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion cffered by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Hays]. 

The motion was rejected. 

Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word, 

Mr. Chairman, there is one aspect of 
this discussion today which I do not 
believe has been covered. We are here 
contemplating voting on two bills to 
make special exceptions for two retired 
officers. As many of us know, we have 
certain statutes on the books which cover 
the status of retired officers and their 
employment by the Government of the 
United States. There are many retired 
ciiicers in lesser rank who have been af- 
fected by the dual compensation act. 
In my own experience, I have had called 
to my attention 2 or 3 cases where men 
of lesser rank who have been retired 
from the service who were covered by 
the dual compensation act which pro- 
vides that they cannot draw more than 
$3,000 in combined compensation, and 
in every instance where they have been 
employed in the cases to which I refer, 
it had been found that they had drawn 
money contrary to these acts and had 
been called upon to refund it. Here we 
are saying that in the case of two men— 
and I want to say that so far as I am 
concerned—I am sure they are two fine 
gentlemen—they must be in view of the 
fact that so much pressure has been 
brought to bear in trying to pass these 
bills for them. I am not aiming my 
remarks at either of these gentlemen or 
at General Swing, but what I am talking 
about is the continued practice of the 
Congress of the United States when we 
think we are interested in special cases, 
to pass special legislation. But we are 
never concerned about the rank and file 
of people who are adversely affected by 
the general laws which affect them. 
What we ought to be doing and what this 
great Committee on Armed Services 
ought to have been doing is to go into 
this question of dual compensation to 
see how it can affect the men of differ- 
ent ranks instead of just passing these 
two special bills. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THORNBERRY. I yield. 
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Mr. VINSON. May I point out to the 
gentleman from Texas that some weeks 
ago the subcommittee of which the dis- 
tinguished gentieman from Texas IMr, 
Kitpay] is the chairman was instructed 
to make a complete study of the dual 
compensation law to see whether or not 
we in the future will deal with it in a 
general way or whether we will have to 
deal with it along the lines of this bill. 
That whole matter is now being looked 
into by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
EIL DALI. 

Mr. THORNBERRY. I thank the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Georgia for 
giving me this information. I do not 
know of any Member of the House for 
whom I have greater admiration and 
respect for than my colleague from 
Texas [Mr. K pax I. I have discussed 
this question with him many times, but 
the point I am making is that it was 
raised just a few weeks ago for the first 

ime and only now a study is being made 
of it. But, last year when this great 
concern arose over these two Generals 
who are retired, that is when the matter 
should have been studied. There are a 
great many aspects of this bill that have 
to be looked at. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THORNBERRY. I yield. 

Mr. SHORT. I think the gentleman 
is a little bit confused about two different 
laws—the dual compensation act and the 
dual employment act. 

Mr. THORNBERRY. No, sir. 

Mr. SHORT. The Veterans’ Admin- 
istration last year raised the pay from 
$3.000 to $10,000. 

Mr. THORNBERRY. I think that is 
in the case of people who are disabled 
in the line of service. 

Mr. SHORT. No. 

Mr. THORNBERRY. The gentleman 
says I am confused, but I do not think 
I am confused. I know the law would 
apply to these generals. And I think 
that there is another act which applies 
to these other retired people—I agree to 
that. But the trouble is that you do not 
explain that to the man who writes to 
me and says that he has been employed 
by the Government of the United States 
that has recognized that he has been 
retired, and after he has been employed, 
it is found that he is employed contrary 
to law and he has to lose his job and 
pay back the money and be forever 
barred from Government employment. 
You try to explain that to him, and say, 
“No, we are not talking about this special 
act that we passed for these two generals, 
but we are talking about the law that 
affects you, and that is a general act.” 
Perhaps, you can make a Satisfactory 
distinction, but I do not choose to do so. 
What I am saying is that there should 
be no special laws passed for special 
cases, and that we should approach these 
cases with a law which applies generally 
to all cases, which applies to everybody 
alike. That is the point I am making. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Since there 
is a subcommittee studying the dual 
compensation, and since this has been 
hanging fire for about 2 years, would 
not the gentleman feel that this matter 
concerning Generals Howard and Par- 
tridge could wait until we find out the 
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conclusions of the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Armed Services? 

Mr. THORNBERRY. That would be 
a way, but I want to make it clear that 
I am not opposed to the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service enforcing the 
law. I live 220 miles from the border. 
My district is not affected by any en- 
forcement program. I hesitated to speak 
on this for fear someone might think 
that I was being influenced by the fact 
that the immigration laws affect the 
border of my State, but I believe in the 
enforcement of the law. I am in favor 
of its fair enforcement against all viola- 
tions in favor of a fair application of 
the law to all people who are affected 
rather than making special exceptions as 
these bills seek to accomplish. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I only take the floor 
because the 2 minutes the gentleman 
granted me was not long enough for me 
to get over some of the points that I 
wanted to get over. 

On page 2 of the report I find this: 

The testimony also revealed that the pres- 
ent Commissioner of Immigration and Nat- 
uralization examined the files of the senior 
civil-service employees of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service in an effort to 
find a civil-service employee who might be 
qualified to occupy the position of Assistant 
Commissioner of Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. 


We are asked to believe the Commis- 
sioner searched the civil-service files and 
he could not find any one of the hun- 
dreds of people in the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, who have served 
year after year, who was capable of 
filling the job. 

Then he goes on and says: 

The Commissioner stated in his testimony 
that he could not find any civil-service em- 
ployees who were qualified for the position 
nor has he received any application, verbally 
or otherwise, from any present civil-service 
employee of the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service who is desirous of being con- 
sidered for the position. 


Of course he has not received any 
application from them, because if they 
accept a position in schedule C they lose 
all their rights of retirement. No civil- 
service employee is going to take a po- 
litical position for a few months, or per- 
haps a year or so, and then lose this job, 
his tenure, and his rights of retirement. 
That is true. 

Further it says here: 

The position to which General Howard 
would be appointed, upon enactment of the 
proposed legislation, is a schedule C position 
and according to the testimony, any civil- 
service employee who accepts the position 
of Assistant Commissioner would lose his 
civil-service status. 


Here is some other additional material 
in the report that deserves consideration: 

The Commissioner of Immigration and 
Naturalization also testified that there is 
now an Acting Assistant Commissioner who 
is a civil-service employee but that he has 
not requested appointment as Assistant 
Commissioner, 


Of course he would lose his civil- 
service status. 
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Then he says further: 

Testimony further revealed that this civil- 
service employee may later be qualified for 
the position. 


I suppose after he is relieved of his 
duties for a year or so, and General How- 
ard is put into the position, then this 
career man who has spent 15 or 20 years 
in the Immigration Service will be quali- 
fied to take the job as Assistant Commis- 
sioner, and that he will then be appointed 
on a basis where he will not lose his 
civil-service retirement compensation 
rights. 

This comes down to the basic problem. 
Are you going to keep on passing special 
legislation for these generals and ad- 
mirals, who retire at $8,000 or $9,000 a 
year, are you going to pass special leg- 
islation for individuals, giving them, 
after they have served in the service 
of the United States willingly and have 
accumulated a retirement privilege 
which is more than could be acquired by 
a civil-service status employee—give 
them some special legislation to put 
them in a job and let them take a higher 
salary of $11,610 in place of their re- 
tirement rates of $8,705? Then when 
they have finished that year and a half 
of work for the Government they can go 
back and get their retirement without 
any penalty at all. 

In the meantime you are asked to be- 
lieve that there are no civilians quali- 
fied in the Immigration Service to take 
these positions. I cannot go along with 
that type of thinking; it is just a little 
too thick for me. 

This looks to me like special class leg- 
islation for two friends of General Swing. 
I have nothing to say about these gen- 
erals; I do not know them personally, 
but special class legislation for a couple 
of generals to hold jobs because Gen- 
eral Swing wants them looks like special 
legislation to me. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD., I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from Oregon. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. As a point 
of further information, I am told that 
back in 1950 and 1951 when they had 
the money, the border patrol did a very 
excellent job as far as the wetback sit- 
uation was concerned and that they de- 
ported 30,000 in 30 days; and the pres- 
„ Commissioner took a hand in 
that. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is true. I 
happen to know that because of the fact 
the Los Angeles area for a great many 
years had trouble with these illegal Mex- 
ican entrants. My purpose has always 
been to keep them out. The feeling of 
the Mexican American citizens in my 
district is to keep them out, unless they 
enter legally. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Then I can- 
not understand the statement that the 
only two people qualified are these gen- 
erals. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
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additional minute that I may yield to the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield. 

Mr, HALLECK. I take it that no one 
here would be opposed to this legislation 
that is proposed because they think the 
immigration laws are too strictly en- 
forced. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. No. 

Mr, HALLECK, Because we do want 
them enforced. 

Mr, HOLIFIELD. That is right, and 
we need good men to enforce them: 

Mr. HALLECK. I agree with the 
gentleman in that, but I say based on 


Past experience that if we grant suf- 


ficient appropriations to the Border 
Patrol they can do the job we expect of 
them, 

The gentleman knows of my friendship 
for him and my appreciation of him. 
Actually it seems to me that what the 
gentleman is contending about is the 
retirement system, because certainly the 
gentleman would agree that these people 
have retired under laws that have been 
passed by the Congress of the United 
States. Their services would be valu- 
able in a certain field and they could be 
brought into the civilian service at 
slightly less expense than the retirement 
pay would be. In a way it seems to me it 
would be foolish to say to them: “We 
are not going to avail ourselves of your 
services.“ 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. No. The Congress 
has passed legislation that prohibits an 
individual from drawing two pay checks 
from the Government. Now these gen- 
tlemen want to have their retirement 
rights suspended temporarily so they can 
accept this employment by the Govern- 
ment and then when it is terminated get 
their retirement pensions restored. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman will 
the gentleman yield for a further obser- 
vation? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has again 
expired. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr, Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be given an additional half minute. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD, Mr. Chairman, un- 
less I can have 2 additional minutes in 
which to reply to the gentleman I would 
rather not take the half minute, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to dispense with 
further reading of the bill and that it be 
printed in the Recorp at this point and 
open to amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? i 

There was no objection. 

(The balance of the bill reads as 
follows:) 

Sec. 2. Brigadier General Howard’s ap- 
pointment to, and acceptance and holding 
of, a civilian-position in the Department of 
Justice shall in no way affect any status, 
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office, rank, or grade he may occupy or hold 
as a retired officer in the United States Army, 
or any emolument, perquisite, right, privi- 
lege, or benefit incident to or arising out of 
any such status, office, rank, or grade: Pro- 
vided, however, That during his incumbency 
in a civilian position in the Department of 
Justice he shall receive the compensation 
appertaining to such position in lieu of the 
retired pay to which he is entitled as a re- 
tired officer of the Army: Provided further, 
That upon the termination of such civilian 
employment the payment of his retired pay 
shall be resumed. 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the bill and all amendments thereto 
close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. SIEMINSKI]. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Chairman, to 
fill in: First, as I said, I rose originally 
to state that I was prejudiced toward 
General Swing. Perhaps because his 
wife is the daughter of Gen. Peyton 
March who was Chief of Staff under 
General Pershing in World WarI. Gen- 
eral Swing has inherited, via the March 
connection, a knowledge from “Black 
Jack” Pershing about the Mexican bor- 
der, its ins and outs, and how to track 
down and stop those who would use the 
border to live beyond the law. 

Point No. 2: Maybe in 5 more years 
we will have more civilians qualified for 
such jobs. We appear to face in public 
affairs what might be called military 
attitudes. But remember, these top men 
in the Armed Forces have been subjected 
in the last 15 years to the most brilliant 
lecturers of the free world, in and out 
of the War Colleges here and abroad, and 
have absorbed by that fact and sopped 
up more than we, if you please, on the 
battlelines in World War II were ex- 
posed to. We were pick and shovel 
men, by contrast. We are catching up. 
We should avail ourselves of their knowl- 
edge, experience, and services. Civilian 
takeover will come, as it should, the 
longer that peace prevails and war re- 
cedes. There is a general in the White 
House. 

Think of the experience of Norway in 
World War II: What could have been 
worse for those people than to have that 
great influx of orphaned German young- 
sters, reared by kindly Norwegians, turn 
out to be Hitler’s fifth column? What 
would the people of Norway not have 
given to have had some alert visionaries 
who knew what the situation might be 
and have kept this fifth column neu- 
tralized? 

Where but across the Mexican border 
do we find an easier place for mass 
amounts of subversives to get into this 
country? We can pretty well control 
them via air and water, via ships and 
plane. The Mexican border poses a 
problem. This bill should put us on the 
road to its settlement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross], 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I think 
my record with respect to voting on this 
kind of legislation is clear. I opposed 
the special legislation that was enacted 
to permit General Marshall to serve as 
Secretary of State. I have never re- 
gretted that vote. 

I have no acquaintance with General 
Swing or General Howard or General 
Partridge, therefore I have no personal 
feeling toward any of these gentlemen. 
I am opposed to this sort of legislation as 
a matter of principle and I want the 
Recorp to so show if there is not a record 
vote on the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Hays). 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
just want to register my objection to 
the philosophy that was advanced on the 
floor that you can inherit through your 
in-laws. 

Second, I know so often today we are 
told that the President wants something 
or the President does not want some- 
thing. I might prejudice my own case 
here since I am against this, but I just 
got word that the White House has or- 
dered that the planes will not leave for 
Guantanamo until these two generals 
are voted on. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. McCor- 
Mack) having assumed the Chair, Mr. 
Mack of Illinois, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill (S. 1271) to authorize the ap- 
pointment in a civilian position in the 
Department of Justice of Brig. Gen. Ed- 
win B. Howard, United States Army, re- 
tired, and for other purposes, pursuant 
to House Resolution 422, he reported the 
bill back to the House, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the third reading 
of the Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time and was read the third time. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is the 
gentlewoman opposed to the bill? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I am, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentlewoman qualifies. The Clerk will 
report the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mrs. Green of Oregon moves to recommit 
the bill, S. 1271, to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the motion to 
recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Hays of 
Ohio) there were—ayes 31, noes 99. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
object to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
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point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 80, nays 311, not voting 42, 
as follows: 


[Roll No, 21] 
YEAS—80 
Addonizio Hull Powell 
Bell Ikard Prouty 
Blatnik Jennings Quigley 
Bolling Johnson, Wis. Rees, 
Brooks, Tex Kelley, Pa. Reuss 
Burleson Kelly, N. T. Rhodes, Pa. 
Celler Kilburn Ro! 
Chudofft Kilgore Rodino 
Church King, Calif, Rogers, Tex. 
Clark Knutson Roosevelt 
Denton Lesinski Rutherford 
Dies McDowell dlak 
Dingell Macdonald Scrivner 
Dollinger Machrowicz Sisk 
Dowdy Marshall Staggers 
Engle Metcalf Taber 
Fascell Moss Thompson, N. J. 
Flynt Moulder Thornberry 
Green, Oreg Multer Udall 
G O'Hara, Minn. Vanik 
Gross O'Konski Wier 
Hale Passman Williams, Miss 
Hays, Ohio Patman Williams, N. J 
Hayworth Pelly Wright 
Heselton Pfost Yates 
Holifield Poage Zablocki 
Holtzman Polk 
NAYS—311 

Abbitt Carnahan Fulton 
Abernethy Carrigg Gary 
Adair Chase Gathings 
Albert Chatham Gavin 
Alexander Chelf George 
Alger Chenoweth G: 
Allen, Calif, Chiperfield Gray 
Allen, Ill. Christopher Green, Pa. 
Andersen, Clevenger Gregory 

H. Carl Cole Gubser 
Andresen, Colmer Hagen 

August Cooley Haley 
Andrews Coon Halleck 
Anfuso Cooper Hand 
Arends Corbett Harden 
Ashley Cramer Hardy 
Ashmore Cretella Harris 
Aspinall Crumpacker Harrison, Va. 
Auchincloss Cunningham Harvey 
Avery Curtis, Mass. Hays, Ark. 
Ayres Curtis, Mo Healey 
Baker Dague Hébert 
Baldwin Davis, Ga Henderson 
Barden Davis, Wis. Herlong 
Barrett Dawson, III Hess 
Bass, N. H Dawson, Utah Hlestand 
Bass, Tenn. e 11 
Bates Delaney Hillings 
Beamer Dempsey Hinshaw 
Becker Derounian Hoeven 
Belcher Devereux Hoffman, Mich 
Bennett, Fla. Dixon Holland 
Bennett, Mich. Dodd Holmes 
Bentley Dolliver Horan 
Berry Dondero Hosmer 
Betts Donohue Huddleston 
Blitch Donovan Hyde 
Boland Dorn, N. I. Jackson 
Bolton, Dorn, S. C James 

Frances P. Doyle Jarman 
Bolton, Durham Jenkins 

Oliver P Edmondson Jensen 
Bonner Elliott Jo! 

Ellsworth Johnson, Calif. 

Bow ins Jonas 
Bowler Feighan Jones, Ala. 
Boyle Fenton Jones, Mo. 
Bray Fernandez Jones, N.C. 
Brooks, La Fino Judd 
Brown, Ga. Fisher Karsten 
Brown, Ohio Pjare Kean 
Brownson Flood Kearney 
Broyhill Kearns 
Budge Forand Keating 
Burnside Ford Kee ` 
Bush Forrester 
Byrd Fountain Kilday 
Byrne, Pa. Frazier King, Pa. 
Byrnes, Wis. Frelinghuysen Kirwan 
Carlyle edel Kluczynski 
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Knox O'Brien, N. T. Smith, Miss, 
Krueger "Hara, Smith, Va. 
Laird O'Neill Springer 
Landrum Osmers Steed 

Lane Oste: Sullivan 
Lanham Patterson Talle 
Lankford Perkins Teague, Calif. 
Latham Philbin ‘Teague, Tex. 
LeCompte Pillion Thomas 
Lipscomb Poff Thompson, 
Long Preston ch. 
Lovre Price Thompson, Tex. 
McCarthy Priest Thomson, Wyo. 
McConnell Rabaut Tollefson 
McCormack Radwan Trimble 
McCulloch Tuck 
McDonough Ray Tumulty 
McGregor Reece, Tenn Utt 

McIntire Rhodes, Ariz, Van Pelt 
McMillan Richards Van Zandt 
McVey Riehlman Velde 

Mack, III. Riley Vinson 
Mack, Wash. Robeson, Va. Vorys 
Madden Robsion, Ky. Vursell 
Magnuson Rogers, Colo, Wainwright 
Mahon Rogers, Fla Watts 
Mailliard Rogers, Mass. Weaver 
Martin Rooney Westland 
Matthews St. George Wharton 
Meader Saylor Whitten 
Merrow Schenck Wickersham 
Miller, Md Scherer Widnall 
Miller, Nebr. Schwengel Wigglesworth 
Miller, N. Y. Scott Williams, N. Y. 
Mills Scudder Willis 
Minshall Seely-Brown Wilson, Calif. 
Morano Selden Wilson, Ind, 
Morrison Sheehan Winstead 
Mumma Short Withrow 
Murray, III Shuford Wolcott 
Murray, Tenn. Sieminski Wolverton 
Natcher Sikes Young 
Nicholson Siler Younger 
Norblad Simpson, III Zelenko 
Norrell Simpson, Pa. 

O'Brien, Il. Smith, Kans. 

NOT VOTING—42 

Bailey Fallon Mollohan 
Baumhart Gamble Morgan 
Boggs Garmatz Nelson 
Boykin Gentry Phillips 
Buckley Gordon Pilcher 
Burdick Grant Reed, N. Y. 
Canfield Gwinn Rivers 
Cannon Harrison, Nebr. Shelley 
Cederberg Hoffman, Il, Sheppard 
Coudert Holt Smith, Wis. 
Davidson Hope Spence 
Davis, Tenn. Klein Taylor 

D Mason Thompson, La. 
Eberharter Miller, Calif. Walter 


So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
Bailey with Mr. Baumhart. 
Mollohan with Mr. Hope. 
. Miller of California with Mr. Coudert, 
Boggs with Mr. Gamble. 
Boykin with Mr. Smith of Wisconsin. 
Rivers with Mr. Cederberg. 
Cannon with Mr. Canfield. 
Garmatz with Mr. Mason, 
Fallon with Mr. Nelson. 
Gordon with Mr. Harrison of Nebraska. 
Davidson with Mr. Gwinn. 
Klein with Mr. Holt. 
Sheppard with Mr. Phillips. 
Shelley with Mr. Reed. 
Walter with Mr. Hoffman of Illinois, 
Buckley with Mr. Burdick. 
Thompson of Louisiana with Mr. Tay- 
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Mr. MADDEN, Mr. LONG, Mr. DAW- 
SON of Utah, and Mr. NORBLAD 
changed their vote from yea“ to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr, WILLIAMS of 


Mississippi) there were—ayes 185, noes 
35 


So the bill was passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


MAJ. GEN. FRANK H. PARTRIDGE 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1272) to authorize the ap- 
pointment in a civilian position in the 
Department of Justice of Maj. Gen. 
Frank H, Partridge, United States Army, 
retired, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill S. 1272, with Mr. DE- 
LANEY in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, the 
Committee understands this is a similar 
bill to the one we have just passed. 
There is nothing new set forth in the 
bill that has not been debated in connec- 
tion with the previous bill. Therefore, 
Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks and in- 
clude an article. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

CIVIL RIGHTS—-SECOND-CLASS CITIZENS 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, there was recently a meeting 
in the Nation’s Capital of a group of 
worthy citizens intent on the enactment 
of legislation which would, they claimed, 
protect the civil rights of the members 
of certain groups of citizens. Strange 
as it may seem, these champions of con- 
stitutional rights apparently have for- 
gotten the individual who, regardless of 
color, race, creed, or state of origin, is 
denied the right to work for a livelihood 
unless and until he has complied with 
the demands of certain labor organiza- 
tions. 

How any citizen or group of citizens 
can entertain high ideals, be so con- 
cerned because, as they at least allege, 
certain citizens are denied the oppor- 
tunity to exercise the rights and priv- 
ileges granted to them under the Con- 
stitution and at the same time com- 
pletely ignore the denial of similar rights 
to others, it is difficult to comprehend, 

Education is desirable and it is easy 
to understand why the denial of the 
right to be educated at the University of 
Alabama has caused violent protest by 
members of certain organizations, 

What is puzzling—at least to the aver- 
age individual—is why so little is said 
by these same individuals and these 
same groups when, regardless of race, 
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color, creed, or state of origin, loyal, 
patriotic capable citizens are arbitrarily 
denied the right to work, to earn a live- 
lihood, until they have met the de- 
mands — sometimes exorbitant de- 
mands—of certain individuals who pose 
as labor leaders but who are in truth 
and effect arbitrary dictators who all 
too often make their will effective 
through the use of goons bearing deadly 
weapons—goons who assault defenseless 
men—yes, women and children—bru- 
tally beat those who resist their arbi- 
trary commands. 
INSINCERITY—HYPOCRISY? 

Are the individuals and the groups 
which are today holding hearings in the 
Nation’s Capital really concerned about 
principles, about the civil rights of all 
citizens, or are they just attempting to 
stir up class strife, secure some special 
benefit for themselves or their organi- 
zation? Their complete silence on the 
denial to every individual of the right to 
cos leads one to question their sincer- 

y. 

ATTEMPT TO MINIMIZE RACKETEERING AND 

EXTORTION BLOCKED 

Several years ago, in fact in March 
1947, a subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments, of which it was my 
privilege to be chairman, held hearings 
and, notwithstanding the opposition of 
the Attorney General of the United 
States, secured the conviction of certain 
racketeers who were operating at the 
Dock Street Market in Philadelphia. 

Still later, but prior to June 8, 1953, 
at my request, while acting as chairman 
of the House Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments, 
which later became known as the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, the 
chairman of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, of which I was a mem- 
ber, appointed a committee of three, of 
which I was also a member, to act joint- 
ly with a similar committee of the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments, to ascertain whether the 
antiracketeering law, and more particu- 
larly, the Hobbs amendment to the law, 
was being effectively enforced. 

The suggestion of a joint committee 
grew out of the thought that it might be 
well to avoid any question of a conflict 
of jurisdiction between the two House 
committees. By the appointment of the 
two three-man committees, which acted 
jointly and of each of which I was a 
member, jurisdictional issues were 
avoided. 

At my suggestion, the Honorable WINT 
SMITH was made chairman of the joint 
committee, he being the ranking mem- 
ber on the subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

Preliminary investigations were made 
under the direction of Helen M. Boyer, 
chief of staff of the Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. The general counsel of the staff 
of that subcommittee was William Fran- 
cis McKenna, an able attorney of un- 
impeachable integrity. Chief investiga- 
tor was Lester P. Condon. The staff was 
ably assisted by Clyde W. Smith, investi- 
gations counsel, Murray Jackson, and 
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Frank V. Battle. Beginning on June 8, 
1953, hearings were held in the city of 
Detroit. 

At these hearings sworn testimony dis- 
closed that racketeering and extortion 
were openly practiced by certain officers 
and members of the teamsters union. 
That the teamsters union had permitted 
the misuse and the embezzlement of wel- 
fare funds. That James R. Hoffa, busi- 
ness agent and president of the local 299 
of the teamsters union, Detroit, Mich., 
had, through misuse of his authority and 
power, obtained control for his wife and 
the wife of one of his associates of a 
business enterprise conducted by mem- 
bers of his own union. They profited 
greatly thereby. $ 

On my first visit to Detroit to open 
the hearings on the 8th of June, Hoffa 
appeared and one of the first things of 
which he advised me was that he was a 
Republican and had supported State 
Republican candidates on occasion and 
that he was then supporting a Repub- 
lican candidate who was a contestant 
for Federal office. 

Shortly after those hearings, which 
ended on the 13th day of June, the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations took 
away my authority to appoint special 
committees and to continue the hearings, 
the purpose of which was to expose rack- 
eteering and extortion. Undoubtedly 
this deprivation of authority was due in 
part to my own attitude toward other 
members of the committee. Ihad taken 
the position and advocated that, when 
Congress adjourned, committee investi- 
gations and hearings should, in the in- 
terest of economy, be somewhat cur- 
tailed. 

Pressure to limit hearings into racket- 
eering and extortion was also brought 
by individuals high in the management 
of the two political parties. 

Later hearings in Detroit were con- 
tinued but finally concluded because of 
the action of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations and the failure of the 
Committee on Education and Labor to 
authorize a continuance of those hear- 
ings. It was evident from the hearings 
which had been held that James R. Hoffa 
and his associates, if not themselves per- 
sonally actively engaged in racketeering 
and extortion, were profiting from such 
activities and that they were permitting 
the misuse of welfare funds. 

More recently, a committee of the 
other body has continued the investiga- 
tion into misuse of welfare funds and it 
is to be hoped that those hearings will 
continue until there is effective prosecu- 
tion and additional efficient legislation 
on the books. 

Recently, the House has appropriated 
millions of dollars to finance the con- 
struction of Federal projects. Undoubt- 
edly, other millions will be appropriated 
to finance the construction of highways, 
In my humble opinion, the labor racket- 
eers and the extortionists will attach 
themselves to this type of legislation and, 
like bloodsuckers, will exact toll from 
every Federal tax dollar spent. 

One of the principal racketeers will be 
Hoffa, whose activities have twice by 
Look magazine been exposed, who has at 
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least once been written up” in Reader's 
Digest. That at least some individuals 
are aware of what Hoffa and a few, a very 
few, but extremely powerful union offi- 
cials intend to do is evidenced by the 
March 3, 1956, issue of Human Events. 
There an article entitled “Highway Rob- 
bery—The Teamsters Union: It'll Prob- 
ably Be Worse,” by Russell Turner, once 
again calls attention to the activities of 
some of these individuals—individuals 
who levy a tax upon each and every one 
of us who purchase a single article of 
merchandise in the open market. That 
article reads: 


HIGHWAY ROBBERY—THE TEAMSTERS UNION: 
IT'LL PROBABLY BE WORSE 


(By Russell Turner) 


Any time something bad is found in the 
organized labor movement—mismanage- 
ment of welfare funds, strong-armed hood- 
lumism, racketeering in any of its many 
manifestations—the odds are that some unit 
of the movement’s current Peck’s Bad Boy 
will be among the prize exhibits. And the 
odds are that the bad boy will grow worse 
before its behavior improves. 

The bad boy of the organized labor move- 
ment goes under the mouth-filling cognomen 
of International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen, and Helpers of 
America. It’s known as the Teamsters 
Union, It covers the waterfront, literally as 
well as figuratively. 

With a claimed roll of more than 1,400,000 
dues-paying members, making it the Na- 
tion’s biggest labor union numerically, the 
Teamsters Union exercises an economic life 
and death grip on thousands of business 
establishments and on millions of individ- 
uals. It has no hesitancy in exercising this 
power to better the business of a friend or 
strangle that of a foe, to improve the lot of an 
order-taking individual, or to force any out- 
spoken antiunion boss individual out of his 
chosen profession. 

Never known for namby-pambyism, the 
Teamsters Union has reached its current 
peak of power in the last 3 years under the 
presidency of a tough, highly individualistic 
product of the Pacific Northwest’s brawling, 
blustery street wars, 61-year-old Dave Beck. 

But if Dave Beck is tough, as he is, and 
for many years ran his domain with an iron 
hand, as he did, he is in the process of being 
shoved out of the presidency by a squat 42- 
year-old who is just as tough, just as iron 
handed, and even more dangerous—more 
dangerous because he is more ruthless, 
totally unconcerned about individual rights 
and devoid of scruples about such things as 
the niceties of the law. 

The giver of the business in this case is 
James Riddle Hoffa, experienced in the art. 
He helped elect Beck president of the 
Brotherhood in 1952, a feat requiring a giv- 
ing of the business to the late Dan Tobin, 
then the international president who found 
himself retired, by other than personal re- 
quest, to the pension-heavy job of president 
emeritus. Indications are that Beck will be 
put out in the same pasture along about 
mid-1957. 

Jimmy Hoffa got off to an early start in 
the union-racket game. A Detroit bakery 
platform loader at 17, he persuaded his fel- 
low bakeryites to form a new union which 
soon won a charter from the then struggling 
Teamsters Union. At age 19, the fist-swing- 
ing youngster pushed his way into the presi- 
dency of the Detroit Joint Teamsters Coun- 
cil, embracing the 3 Detroit area locals. The 
climb continues. Today he is the acknowl- 
edged czar of teamsters and related craft 
throughout the Midwest, is throwing his 
considerable weight around in the South and 
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the East, and is number two pushing one in 
the International Brotherhood. 

His methods are far from soft. His per- 
sonal gain, financially and powerwise, is 
large. Truckowners find themselves picketed 
by imported goons if they refuse to sign 
Teamsters contracts, even though their em- 
ployees may not want to be members; they 
discover that other truckers will not trans- 
ship their cargoes because of the contro- 
verted “hot cargo” clause. Jukebox opera- 
tors discover their windows smashed and 
their establishments bombed if they refuse 
to pay up to $20 a month per employee for 
“dues” to one of Hoffa’s unions. Welfare 
fund insurance, with premiums of more than 
$5 million a year, is placed with a little- 
known company headed by a long-time 
friend of Hoffa’s, which channels $1 million 
in 3 years as commissions and fees to a Chi- 
cago agency; the agency, set up about the 
time the policies were placed, is owned and 
operated by other friends of Hoffa who, by 
coincidence, are his partners in a girls’ camp 
in Wisconsin and an oil lease brokerage firm 
in North Dakota. 

Using their maiden names, Mrs. Hoffa and 
the wife of one of his top lieutenants put 
$4,000 into a truck-rental firm which took 
over the business of a Teamsters strike-bound 
firm, and in 4 years took out $65,000 in divi- 
dends and still own the company—without, 
of course, doing any work except to tell a 
clerk to send the dividend checks. The list 
of equally dubious activities of Hoffa and 
company could be continued ad infinitum. 

Nice work, if you can get it. Hoffa gets it. 

But such tactics are not confined to the 
23 Central States comprising Hoffa-land. 
Find a Teamsters local anywhere, and the 
odds are that you will find some form of 
strong-arm racketeering. 

Tradition means nothing to the Teamsters, 
even in the field of organizing nonunion 
workers and bringing them into the fold. 
The accepted method of most labor unions 
is to persuade individual workers that they 
will be better off economically if they join 
the union and authorize it to bargain for 
them. 

Not the Teamsters. Their method is to 
look over the field and choose a victim; then 
they go to the chosen employer and say, 
“sign or else.” The “or else” runs the gamut 
of every variety of gangster and economic 
persuasion yet devised; shootings, bombings, 
beatings, cutting off of supplies—all may be 
included. 

Usually employers fall into line; occa- 
sionally they balk, and on extremely rare 
occasions they win out against the “or else” 
gamut. 

An obdurate gentleman named Paul An- 
drews heads the B & S Motor Lines of Nash- 
ville, Tenn. In November 1954 he was visited 
by representatives of Teamsters’ Nashville 
local 327, who told him he must sign a new 
contract covering his over-the-road drivers, 
similar to one then being negotiated with 
other Tennessee truck operators. Andrews 
demurred; virtually all of his work, he said, 
was handled with individually owned rigs, 
most of them belonging to young Korean 
war veterans who drove their own trucks 
under contract and had no desire to be repre- 
sented by the Teamsters or any other union, 

On the night of December 9, parties un- 
known sneaked into B & S terminals at Nash- 
ville and Memphis, slashed several tires, put 
syrup and abrasives into several motors. The 
estimated damage was $3,500. Just a fore- 
warning. 

The trouble really began in May, when a 
State court antipicketing injunction was 
modified to permit peaceful picket lines, 
which promptly were established around 
each of the three B & S terminals—at Nash- 
ville, Memphis, and Charlotte, N. C. Picket 
cars followed trucks and harassed them on 
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lonely stretches in many ways. Bullets 

flew on several occasions, 

: On June 12, in Sevier County, Tenn., a 
bullet was fired from a fast-moving car into 
the windshield of a B & S truek but hit the 
steering wheel and was deflected to the floor. 
Forty minutes later and only a few miles 
away, another bullet punctured a rear tire 
of another B & § rig. 

In July, a shotgun blast shattered the 

left elbow of driver A. D. McKinney, a 24- 
year-old Gastonia, N. C. veteran of 26 months 
in Korea, Shotgun blasts were emptied at 
the line’s Nashville terminal. Several rock- 
throwing incidents were reported. Alto- 
gether, Andrews lists more than 30 serious 
acts of violence between June and November 
when the climax occurred. 
On the evening of November 21, 36-year- 
old James T. Bruce, a B & 8 driver for 2 
years, was paying his dinner check to the 
cashier of a Nashville cafe when an unknown 
husky sidled up to him. The next thing 
Bruce knew, he was being worked over 
th by brass knuckles sheathed in 
leather gloves, and wound up in a hospital 
with severe head lacerations, a broken jaw 
and bruises covering most of his body. 

A Nashville grand jury took a dim view 
of the incident, returning a presentment 
which named two Teamsters members and 
an “unknown white man” as conspiring to 
murder Bruce. It said the unknown was the 
slugger, that the two union men—Perry H. 
Canaday and C. B. Richardson—stood by 
apparently to guard against interference. 
Buy coincidence, Canaday on November 3 
had been sentenced to 6 months in jail (on 
November 21 he was free on bond pending 
appeal), along with another Teamsters 
unioneer, on charges of malicious mischief 
in connection with the window-smashing of 
two nonunion Nashville barber shops. Also 
by coincidence, Nashville police had searched 
the unlicense-plated car of W. A. Smith, 
assistant business agent of the teamsters 
Nashville local. They found a heavy leather 
glove, as well as dynamite percussion caps, 
several hundred feet of wire and a dynamite- 
detonating battery. By further coincidence, 
Canaday and his colleague in the window- 
smashing incident had testified that on the 
night they said they had not broken any 
windows they were in Smith’s car. 

Meanwhile, other Tennessee truckers had 
signed contracts with the Teamsters and on 
October 21, 1955, the union invoked the hot- 
cargo clause to compel other lines to refuse 

to transship cargo to or from B & S. An- 
drews says this cost his firm about 20 truck- 
loads a week, dropping its gross revenue 
from about $95,000 a month to about 875,000. 

Andrews also says that in May a Team- 
sters business agent told him, “I am giving 
you one last chance to sign this contract 
before we set up the picket line and close 
you up.” He hasn't signed yet; neither has 
he closed, but it certainly has been made a 
tough business. 

Not many truckers beat a Teamsters rap 
of that sort. One other who did is Desmond 
A. Barry, president of the Galveston Truck 
Lines Corp., of Houston, which freights be- 
tween Houston, Galveston, and Texas City 
in Texas, and Oklahoma City, Okla. Des- 
perate Des,” as he came to be known, not 
only forced the Teamsters to retreat igno- 
miniously, but he has pending in Federal 
court a $75,000 treble-damage antitrust suit 
against a group of other trucklines which 
refused to interchange Galveston freight, on 
the basis of a hot-cargo clause. 

Barry’s story, as related in his Federal 
court complaint, is that on March 7, 1955, 
the president of Oklahoma City local 886 of 
the Teamsters, James E. Hamilton, informed 
him he would sign the southern conference 
over-the-road contract (Barry’s line never 
had belonged to the conference) or the 
union would tighten the economic screws. 
On April 2, he was given a 3-day ultimdtum 
by a representative of Houston Teamsters 
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local 968, who said the signed contract should 
be on Hamilton’s desk by April 5—or else. 
Barry's answer was that he would not sign 
unless and until the union was certified by 
the National Labor Relations Board as bar- 
gaining agent for his drivers; he said he 
had checked the 27 drivers, and found that 
only three carried Teamsters cards, and none 
showed any interest in being represented 
by the Teamsters, 

About mid-April, says Barry, some of the 
lines with which Galveston had interchange 
agreements began sporadic refusals to ac- 
cept freight for transshipment to his line, 
on grounds it was involved in a labor dis- 
pute. On April 29, Hamilton placed Gal- 
veston on local 886’s unfair list and called 
on all other lines, in compliance with their 
hot-cargo agreements, not to patronize this 
firm. On May 3, Oklahoma City dock work- 
ers began refusing to handle Galveston 
cargo. 

Barry’s response was more than the union 
had anticipated. First, he won immediate 
emergency permission from the Interstate 
Commerce ion, over the objections 
of some other truckers, to deliver or pick up 
cargo anywhere in Oklahoma; previously, 
Oklahoma City had been the only terminal 
in that State he was permitted to use. Next, 
he filed charges against the union with the 
NLRB, and persuaded the Board to petition 
a Federal district court for an injunction 
against the alleged illegal secondary boycott. 

The union quickly realized it had a hotter 
potato on its hands than it had bargained 
for. On June 1, Hamilton withdrew the 
unfair designation and rescinded its invoca- 
tion of the hot-cargo clause. On August 
2, local 886 formally accepted an NLRB stip- 
ulation in which it promised never to repeat 
various unlawful practices which it insisted 
it never had done anyway and which, by 
then, long since had been stopped. 

Meanwhile, Barry had instituted his anti- 
trust action against the other trucklines. 
Conceivably, that suit could result in judi- 
clal outlawing of the hot-cargo clause; bar- 
ring that, if Barry wins, it certainly could 
have the effect of making employers chary 
of signing contracts containing it. 

Probably the most widely publicized sign- 
ing of a Teamsters’ contract occurred about 
a year ago when the Sewell Avery manage- 
ment of Montgomery Ward & Co. cheerfully 
accepted a Teamsters’ contract covering 
some 14,000 employees. At times, the num- 
ber of coincidences involving the Teamsters 
seems amazing. Here, the coincidence was 
that Jimmy Hoffa at the same time had 
nudged trustees of welfare funds covering 
three Teamsters’ locals into investing some 
$2 million in Montgomery Ward stock, and 
later to vote the stock for the Avery manage- 
ment in its last-ditch proxy battle with 
Louis Wolfson when the latter unsuccess- 
fully sought to take over control of the 
company. 

Management spokesmen, who were on the 
inside of the Ward-Teamsters negotiations, 
insist it was pure coincidence that the con- 
tract agreement and the stock purchase oc- 
curred at approximately the same time. 
Perhaps so—skeptics are unconvinced. In 
any event, Hoffa must be given credit for 
having chosen the psychological time to call 
on Ward's for a contract—the time when a 
strike might well have swung the then- 
nearing proxy election to the upstart Wolf- 
son. Observers, who recall pictures of a 
stony-faced Avery being carried from his 
office by Federal troops during the last war 
because he refused to have anything to do 
with striking unioneers, agree it would take 
some emergency such as the Wolfson battle 
to make him sign as readily as he did. 

With all of its deplorable activities, the 
‘Teamsters does about as well for its members 
as any union, better than many, on the vital 
score of wages, hours, working conditions, 
and fringe benefits. For example, a union 
survey finds the average hourly pay of team- 
sters members increased by 29.8 cents during 
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the 3 years from December 1. 1952, as against 
an average hourly increase of 12.8 cents for 
all manufacturing workers. Welfare fund 
eoverage has been expanded, paid holiday, 
and vacation times have been increased, and 
various other fringe benefits have grown. | 

Confronted with new demands from the 
Teamsters at contract signing time, employers 
frequently protest that the terms will put 
them out of business. Some employers have 
been so put out of business and a large ma- 
jority of the employer protests are fully justi- 
fied. Nevertheless, employers as a class are 
not entirely lily-white and blameless in their 
dealings with the teamsters. 

More than once, employers—individually 
or as associations—have been more than 
happy to sign Teamsters’ contracts embody- 
ing expensive new terms because the signing 
has been accompanied by an unwritten, tacit 
agreement that the union will compel non- 
signing, independent competitors to fall into 
line. On occasion, it is entirely willing to 
exert its power to dissuade competitors from 
cutting prices or otherwise upsetting the eco- 
nomic applecart, a form of informal, uno- 
cial policing which would be entirely illegal 
if ever provable. 

Thus the new contract may cost the em- 
ployer substantially; but if his industry is 
stabilized, prices can be set high enough to 
cover the increased costs and the ultimate 
consumer is left paying the cost. This leaves 
everybody—worker, union, employer—happy, 
except the consumer; and, usually, he does 
not even realize what has happened to his 
pocketbook, f 

On the other hand, the hatred, fear, and 
distrust held by other unions for the Team- 
sters is large. It abides by no interunion 
rules; its concept of the area covered by 
teamsters, chauffeurs, warehousemen, and 
helpers is vast; it refuses to sign the “no raid- 
ing” agreement; it sniffs disdainfully at the 
newly merged AFL-CIO and makes clear that 
if anybody tries to cross its path, it will pull 
out to independent status. 

The CIO originated, developed and perfect- 
ed the use of goon squads and strong-arm 
methods in organizational operations. But 
it was just last summer, shortly before the 
AFL-CIO merger, that the CIO-executive 
board, acting as the behest of its Brewery 
Workers Union, adopted a resolution round- 
ly condemning a typical, old-fashioned raid 
which it said had been conducted by the 
teamsters on the CIO Brewery Workers’ 1,000- 
member St. Paul local 343. Complaining of 
the customary one-sided, rabble rousing 
tactics of the Teamsters, it said a horde of 
that union’s officials descended upon a meet- 
ing of the local union. * This raid 
was undeniably ordered from the top level 
administration of the Teamsters because the 
Teamsters’ representatives were drawn from 
distant points including St. Louis, Chicago, 
Wisconsin, California and New York. * * * 
railroaded a series of actions through the 
meeting by rising votes, disposing of funds 
of the local, calling for disaffiliation and for 
affiliation with the Teamsters and a Teamster 
charter was promptly presented.” 

This, from the CIO, prompted some wags 
to comment that the Teamsters had learned 
too well from the CIO. 

Increasingly over the years, Beck has been 
trying to dissociate himself from his hurly- 
burly early days, to gather unto himself— 
and unto the Teamsters, more recently—an 
aura of respectability, of gentility. Not even 
a high-school graduate, one of his proudest 
moments came many years ago when judi- 
cious string-pulling won him the post of 
president of the board of regents of the 
University of Washington. Over the years, 
he probably has addressed more Rotary, 
Kiwanis and Chamber of Commerce lunch- 
eons and held more civic positions in his 
native Seattle than any other union official. 
To cap it all, this unorthodox character ad- 
mits having voted for Dewey in 1948 and 
Eisenhower in 1962, 
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Hoffa goes along with Beck's search for re- 
spectability—just as long as the chief does 
not interfere with his own operations, 
Jimmy, at present, is conducting a deter- 
mined campaign to bring into the teamsters 
the gangster-ridden International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, expelled by the AFL 
in 1953 because it was dominated by mob- 
sters who shook down the New York water- 
front to the tune of millions of dollars yearly. 
If he succeeds, New Yorkers agree it will 
mean that the hoods take over complete con- 
trol of trucking and allied industries in the 
world’s largest city. 

If they do, it would not be the first time 
it has happened in Hoffa-land. Well-sub- 
stantiated reports tell of the old Capone 
mob levying their toll on teamsters’ opera- 
tions in Chicago. Frequently, gangsters, run 
out of one city, turn up on the payroll of a 
teamsters’ local in another city under Hoffa’s 
jurisdiction. Hoffa's own probation report 
in 1949 showed 17 arrests, 6 on assault 
charges of which all but 1 were dismissed, 
The list included a $1,000 fine on his 1940 
nolle contendere plea to an indictment 
charging him with conspiring with Detroit 
wastepaper collecting companies to set up a 
monopoly, in connection with which the 
home of a wastepaper executive was bombed; 
also, a $500 fine in 1946 when he pleaded 
guilty to violating a State labor law in lieu 
of standing trial on an extortion charge in 
connection with an abortive effort to organ- 
ize and regulate small grocery stores in De- 
troit. 

The overall picture presented by the 
Teamsters Union is not pretty. It was bad 
under Dan Tobin, it has been no better under 
Dave Beck; but when and if Jimmy Hoffa 
takes over, and it looks like he will, the pic- 
ture will become worse. 

Now, what’s the remedy? 

When conditions become tad enough, the 
public tends to demand curative action. 
The dramatic change in public attitude to- 
ward the Wagner Act is an excellent exam- 
ple. The act—passed in 1935—was thought 
to be sacrosanct. Even in 1944, the Republi- 
can nominee, Thomas E. Dewey, faithfully 
promised organized labor that he would, if 
elected, accept the act in toto. Nevertheless, 
by 1947, its abuses had so aroused the public 
that the Wagner Act was amended by the 
Taft-Hartley law. After President Truman’s 
veto, the Republicans in Congress voted al- 
most unanimously to override the law, and 
even a majority of the Democrats in Con- 
gress voted the same way. 

The Taft-Hartley story is encouraging to 
those who have seen the outrages perpe- 
trated by the Teamsters Union. Let the peo- 
ple know, and they will demand proper 
action. 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. O'Hara]. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, at the conclusion of the legislative 
day I will be speaking under a special 
order and the subject of my remarks 
will be discrimination. All of my life 
I have sought to make my small and 
humble contribution to the world in 
which it is given me to live for a span by 

out on every occasion offered 
me against discrimination of any nature. 
The evil is not so much in who or what 
is the target of discrimination. It is 
discrimination itself, the spirit of bias 
and of prejudice that ultimately destroys 
the contentment of the individual and 
the unity of the Nation. 

I have listened to the debate on this 
bill and the one previously passed. Some 
of the arguments of the opposition seem 
to hold a certain validity. That is, if 
such enactments interfered with pro- 
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motions in the civil service earned by 
long and faithful service there would be 
in my mind a valid ground of objection. 
But more and more the debate centers, 
not upon this phase, but on the question 
of the qualifications to fill a public posi- 
tion of an officer of the United States 
Army after his retirement. This it 
seemed to me is of the nature of dis- 
crimination. 

We cannot discriminate among our 
fellow citizens on the lines of race, reli- 
gion, or station. That truth I hold to be 
the very foundation of our Republican 
Democracy. Once we say that a retired 
general is in a special class of disquali- 
fication, it will not be long before we 
have set the same bars of distinction 
against retired educators, retired minis- 
ters of the gospel, the retired men and 
women of any group. It sets the pattern 
of discrimination. Discrimination is a 
poison that almost undiscerned at first 
spreads rapidly and destroys. 

At the close of World War II a woman 
who had served with the Armed Forces, 
and later in this administration, occu- 
pied a high place in the executive de- 
partment of the Federal Government, 
was quoted as saying that in the matter 
of civil employment it could be taken for 
granted that one who had served as 
an officer was better qualified to do a 
good job in civil life than one who had 
served in the ranks. I do not know 
whether she made that statement. I 
do know that it was quoted widely in the 
newspapers and that there was in the 
homes in the community where I lived 
a resentment over this apparent attempt 
to divide into two classes the returned 
veterans of our wars, those who had 
served as officers and a lower class com- 
posed of those who had served in the 
ranks. 

I can imagine nothing that would 
quicker destroy our democracy than this 
kind of discrimination. Most of us in 
this body have served in the armed 
services in time of war. We know that 
there are many circumstances beyond 
the control of the individual soldier that 
determine his military status. Every 
soldier and sailor serves in the position 
where he is ordered. He does his duty 
as it is given him to do. The circum- 
stance whether he is called upon to do 
that duty with the authority of a com- 
missioned officer, or as one of the en- 
listed personnel is no measure of his 
ability or of his character. I repeat, 
Mr. Chairman, we can have no enduring 
democracy with discrimination between 
exservice men and women on the lines 
of the capacities in which they served 
when our country was at war and every 
man and woman in uniform did the job 
that was given him or her to do. 

If this be true, and I think my col- 
leagues will join in admitting its truth, 
the rule holds also with generals. We 
cannot discriminate against our fellow- 
Americans because in time of war they 
were generals any more than we can 
discriminate against our fellow-Ameri- 
cans because in time of war they served 
in the ranks. I would say that here in 
our America every man stands on his 
own feet. 

Every year we Members in the Con- 
gress appoint young men to the service 
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academies. I do not think we would wish 
to have them discriminated against later 
in life merely because they had gone to 
those academies, had been educated at 
the expense of the Government and then 
had gone as commissioned officers paying 
their debt to the Government by years 
of service in the fields in which they 
had been educated. In the final analysis 
we would have been the ones responsible 
for these young men who might never 
have reached the academies and gone 
into the commissioned service except for 
our appointments. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I voted for the bill 
preceding this and I shall vote for the 
one we now have under consideration. 
When I came to this Congress I prom- 
ised myself that on every occasison where 
I had the opportunity to vote against 
discrimination in any form I should cast 
my vote against discrimination. My vot- 
ing today is an adherence to that rule 
that I have always followed and that 
which shall continue to be my guide 
until the end. At the same time I do 
feel very strongly that no encouragement 
should be given to any trend to place re- 
tired military men in civil positions 
merely because of the circumstance that 
they are militarymen. That would be a 
bad practice. It in itself would be a form 
of discriminaion. The safe rule for us to 
follow, the safe rule today as it will be 
centuries from now, is the rule that every 
man must stand on his own feet, meas- 
ured by his own worth and his own char- 
acter. As long as we adhere to that rule 
our great country will be able to fulfill 
her destiny of world responsibility. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, there 
= no further requests for time on this 

e. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, since 
the distinguished and able chairman of 
the Committee on Armed Services has 
correctly stated the proposition, we have 
no further requests for time on this side, 
This involves a major general instead 
of a brigadier general. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no 
further requests for time, the Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 2 of the act of 
July 31, 1894 (28 Stat. 205), as amended 
(5 U. S. C. 62), or any other provision of law, 
Maj. Gen. Frank H. Partridge, United States 
Army, retired, may be appointed to and 
accept and hold a civilian position in the 
Department of Justice. 

Sec. 2. Major General Partridge’s appoint- 
ment to, and acceptance and holding of, a 
civilian position in the Department of Jus- 
tice shall in no way affect any status, office, 
rank, or grade he may occupy or hold as 
a retired officer in the United States Army, 
or any emolument, perquisite, right, privi- 
lege, or benefit incident to or arising out 
of any such status, office, rank, or grade: 
Provided, however, That during his incum- 
bency in a civilian position in the Depart- 
ment of Justice he shall receive the com- 
pensation appertaining to such position in 
lieu of the retired pay to which he is enti- 
tied as a retired officer of the Army: Pro- 
vided further, That upon the termination 
of such civilian employment the payment 
of his retired pay shall be resumed. 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 
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Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. DELANEY, Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, re- 
ported that that Committee, having had 
under consideration the bill (S. 1272) 
to authorize the appointment in a civil- 
ian position in the Department of Jus- 
tice of Maj. Gen. Frank H. Partridge, 
United States Army, retired, and for 
other purposes, pursuant to House Reso- 
lution 423, he reported the bill back to 
the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule the previous question is or- 
dered. 

The question is on the third reading 
of the Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


The 


TAX EXEMPTION FOR NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD SWIMMING POOL ASSOCI- 
ATIONS 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I have today introduced a bill 
to amend section 4243 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 by exempting 
neighborhood swimming pool corpora- 
tions, organizations, or associations from 
the 20-percent Federal tax on club dues 
and initiation fees now applying to 
social, athletic, or sporting clubs or 
organizations. 

Neighborhood swimming pools are a 
rather recent innovation and have be- 
come increasingly popular in many sec- 
tions of the country. They are in no 
way to be confused with community- 
owned swimming pools, which are built 
at the expense of local taxpayers and 
paid for in part by admissions and 
concessions. 

The neighborhood swimming pools 
referred to in this bill are privately 
financed by the residents of a particular 
section of the community, through the 
collection of a specified amount from 
each family in the neighborhood desir- 
ing to join, figured on a pro rata basis 
to pay for the cost of acquiring the land 
and building the pool. The pools are 
relatively small in size and are usually 
designed to accommodate from 100 to 
500 families who are members of the 
swimming pool organization. Annual 
dues are charged to pay for lifeguard 
protection and maintenance. 

The swimming pool members are 
usually brought together by a citizen’s 
association, or similar group and even- 
tually form a non-profit corporation or 
association to enter into the necessary 
contractual relationships with contrac- 
tors who build the pool. In some cases 
the actual construction is done by the 
members themselves, drawing upon the 
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talents of their neighbors. Local zon- 
ing and building code requirements are 
of course necessarily complied with. 

These neighborhood swimming pools 
have become most popular in newly de- 
veloped suburban areas, where com- 
munity recreational facilities are totally 
inadequate. 

Mr, Speaker, I feel that this bill might 
be given the short title of A bill to curb 
juvenile delinquency, promote healthful 
recreational facilities, and to strengthen 
neighborhood solidarity and promote 
good will.” Neighborhood swimming 
pools do all of these things. We hear 
much these days about what should be 
done about the mounting juvenile delin- 
quency problem, young people who roam 
the streets in gangs, destroying private 
property, and costing local taxpayers un- 
told millions for added police and fire 
protection. What better way could there 
be than to provide recreational facilities 
in their own neighborhood, which would 
encourage clean, wholesome, and health- 
ful family-type activities. Their parents 
would also be benefited by having ready 
accessible recreational facility to relieve 
some of the tensions of our modern day 
living, while also becoming better ac- 
quainted with their neighbors through 
the experience of joint endeavor. 

I feel that this type of neighborhood 
initiative would be beneficial to our com- 
munities, States, and our Nation. I feel 
that it is in the best traditions of free 
enterprise. Many of our sprawling sub- 
urban areas have no tie to the com- 
munity; people living in isolated subdi- 
visions and huge housing developments 
often have little in common with their 
neighbors; often there is no place to dis- 
cuss community problems or join in social 
activities. Neighborhood swimming 
pools are one important way in which 
the people living in these types of subur- 
ban developments can be brought to- 
gether. I feel that this is a worthwhile 
objective which should be encouraged. 

The purpose of my bill is to provide an 
incentive for such neighborhood groups 
in the construction of their own swim- 
ming pools. We must remember that 
this is the only way in which this type 
of recreational facility may ever be ob- 
tainable. Tax levels in many suburban 
areas are already fantastically high be- 
cause of the critical need for new school 
construction to take care of the children 
suddenly moving into an area where a 
new housing project has been built. New 
streets, roads, and sewers must also be 
provided. Thus, community tax-financed 
swimming pools very often receive little 
or no consideration. 

I feel that the Internal Revenue Code 
should make some differentiation be- 
tween taxing of golf and country clubs, 
riding clubs, and similar private clubs 
drawing their membership from widely 
separated parts of the community and 
the taxing of this type of neighborhood 
swimming-pool endeavor now coming 
into vogue because of a legitimate and 
demonstrated need for recreational fa- 
cilities. 

Section 4243 of the Internal Revenue 
Code recognizes that some types of or- 
ganizations have beneficial influences in 
the community which warrant their ex- 
emption from the 20-percent tax on dues 
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and fees paid to other private clubs. 
This section already exempts “all 
amounts paid as dues or fees to a fra- 
ternal society, order, or association, op- 
erating under the lodge system, or to any 
local fraternal organization among the 
students of a college or university.” 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that the basic 
principle involved in these types of ex- 
emptions is in no way different from the 
neighborhood organizations which I seek 
to encourage in this bill. 

The loss of revenue would be slight and 
the many benefits would more than com- 
pensate them in tax savings at the local 
governmental level. People who are 
willing to invest $100 or $200 in the con- 
struction of a swimming pool in their 
own neighborhood should be granted 
exemption from the Federal tax just as 
fraternal organizations are exempted. 
After all, a neighborhood is but a type 
of fraternity, where people must learn 
to live together in a spirit of coopera- 
tion and brotherhood. 

I sincerely hope that this bill will be 
given consideration by the Ways and 
Means Committee. It is not just another 
special interest type of legislation to 
gain tax exemption. It is a positive ap- 
proach: which we can take to meet the 
changes in living habits of our modern 
society by providing healthy recreational 
outlets for our children, young people 
and adult citizens alike. 


A MORAL OBLIGATION TO JOINT 
STOCK LAND BANK BONDHOLDERS 


Mr. REUSS, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the genileman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
this week introduced H. R. 10080, a bill 
to provide for the payment by the Treas- 
ury of unpaid principal and interest, 
up to the date of receivership, of bonds 
of six joint stock land banks which 
failed in the 1920’s and 1930’s. Joint 
stock land bank bonds were the creature 
of the Federal Farm Loan Act of July 
17, 1916. At that time, American agri- 
culture was threatened by the excessive 
interest rates charged farmers on their 
mortgages. The purpose was to sell 
bonds in the joint stock land banks to 
the public at a low interest rate, so that 
the funds thus obtained could in turn 
be lent to farmers at reasonable interest 
a and thus prevent a farm depres- 

on. 

The act, and the bonds issued by the 
joint stock land banks pursuant to the 
act, led the public to believe the joint 
stock land bank bonds were Govern- 
ment obligations. The act—title 12, 
paragraph 931—stated that— 

Farm loan bonds shall be deemed and 


held to be instrumentalities of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 


Joint stock land bank bonds are in- 
cluded within the definition of farm 
loan bonds—title 12, paragraph 642. The 
wording on the bonds was prepared by 
the Federal Farm Loan Board—title 12, 
paragraph 821—and they were printed 
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by the Treasury on paper resembling 
liberty bonds—title 12, paragraph 864. 
Each bond contained on its face the 
words “Farm loan bonds shall be 
deemed and held to be instrumentalities 
of the Government of the United States.” 
The joint stock land bank bonds and the 
joint stock land banks themselves, 
were subject to the complete control of 
an official United States Government 
agency set up by the act, the Farm Loan 
Board. When various joint stock land 
banks defaulted on their interest pay- 
ments, the Farm Loan Board put the 
banks into receivership. 


BELIEVED TO BE GOVERNMENT OBLIGATIONS 


That the joint stock land bank bonds 
were considered as backed by a govern- 
mental instrumentality is indicated by 
their coupon, at the low rate for the 
1920’s of 5 percent. Actual yields were 
in the range of 4 to 5 percent. During 
this period, liberty bonds yielded 4 to 5 
percent; farm mortgages yielded up to 
15 percent; and gilt-edged first mort- 
gage bonds yielded 7 percent or better, 
such as Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. first 
mortgage, 8.05 percent; American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. first mortgage, 
7.30 percent; Great Northern Railway 
Co. first mortgage, 7.40 percent. 

Joint stock land bank bonds were 
widely purchased by investors who sin- 
cerely believed them to be obligations 
of the United States Government. The 
following statements indicate the re- 
liance of both sophisticated and unso- 
phisticated investors on the good faith 
of the Government in buying joint stock 
land bank bonds. 

Mrs. Mildred Harmon, Oconto, Wis., 
a widow who invested insurance moneys 
resulting from her husband’s death in 
joint stock land bank bonds: 

At the time of purchase of such bonds 1 
believed and do now believe that the United 
States Government is liable for the unpaid 
portion of these bonds because on the face 
of each bond there was written a statement 
to the effect that these bonds were deemed 
and held to be instrumentalities of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 


Mrs. Charles Gumaer, San Diego, 
Calif. She and her deceased husband 
bought joint stock land bank bonds: 

We most certainly did believe and still do 
believe that the United States is in some 
manner liable because the act of Congress 
declared these bonds to be instrumentalities 
of the United States and that was the reason 
for the investment in them. 

BACKED BY THE UNITED STATES 

L. H. Joanes, Green Bay, Wis.: 

Everyone who purchased these bonds was 
definitely under the that they 
were an obligation of the United States Gov- 
ernment. 


Park Marshall, Franklin, Tenn.: 

The bonds had on the face of it that it was 
an instrumentality of the United States Gov- 
ernment and it was wholly the reason I 
bought the bonds because I fully believed 
and relied upon that statement. 


L. B. Lindsay, of Lindsay Bros., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.: s 

It has at all times been my understanding 
that Congress intended to see that these are 
paid on account of their being instrumentali- 
ties of our Government, 
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Laura M. Hall, widow of Edwin Hall, 
„III.: 


It was common knowledge among Mr. Hall’s 
intimate friends as well as among members 
of his immediate family that he believed 
when he purchased these bonds that the 
United States Government would pay any 
default if any should occur. 


A. Rosenberg, Milwaukee. Wis.: 

I wish to say that I certainly was of the 
impression that these bonds were backed by 
the United States Government; otherwise I 
would not have bought them. 


N. C. Cross, executor estate of Dr. S. G. 
Kennedy, Tulsa, Okla.: 

The writer was associated with Dr. Ken- 
nedy at the time these bonds were acquired, 
during his ownership thereof, and through 
the period being liquidated by the receiver. 
Such bonds were purchased with the under- 
standing they were instrumentalities of the 
Federal Government, 


Attorney Frank L. Stephan, Twin 
Falls, Idaho, speaking for the Flier 
Highway District of Twin Falls, Idaho: 

The commissioners of the district at the 
time the investment was made believed the 
United States had guaranteed payment of 
the bonds in question and that even though 
default might be made—the amount would 
be paid. 


Simon S. Mumma, Dayton, Ohio: 


At the time of purchase of these bonds it 
was my understanding and still is that they 
were backed by the Federal Government. 


William McPherson, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio: 


I was given to understand (from the words 
used) that these bonds had the same stand- 
ing as bonds issued by the United States 
Government. 


THE SOPHISTICATED INVESTOR 


R. P. Boardman, president, Wisconsin 
National Life Insurance Co., of Oshkosh, 
Wis., formerly trust officer of the First 
National Bank in Oshkosh, Wis.: 


When the First Trust Co. in Oshkosh, 
with which I was then connected as an 
investment officer, purchased a block of ap- 
proximately $15,000 of these bonds for the 
investment of funds of trusts limited to 
securities legal for trusts in the State of 
Wisconsin, such purchase was made to the 
best of my knowledge and belief upon the 
unders' that these bonds, as instru- 
mentalities of the United States Government 
were supported by the faith and credit of 
said Government. 

A block of $33,000 of these same bonds was 
purchased by the Wisconsin National Life 
Insurance Co. under the provisions of the 
Wisconsin statutes regulating the invest- 
ment of life insurance companies in this 
State. I was not an officer of the insurance 
company at that time but inquiry of the 
treasurer of the company indicates that the 
investment committee, in selecting and rec- 
ommending these bonds as suitable for in- 
vestment of the company’s funds, was in- 
fluenced by the fact that they were instru- 
mentalities of the United States Government 
and that the Government could be relied 
upon accordingly for the ultimate payment 
of these obligations in the event of any de- 
fault by the issuing bank. Col. I. H. Weed, 
chief counsel of the company and, as you 
know, a prominent local attorney at that 
time, was a of the committee and 
expressed it as his opinion that these bonds 
were backed by the credit of the United 
States Government. This opinion generally 
prevailed among local students of investment 
matters and members of institutional in- 
vestment committees. The failure of the 
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Government to take action in the matter as 
expected by those sections of the public in- 
terested in these bonds has been not only a 
source of mystification, but it has also been 
a cause of disappointment and of some dam- 
age to the reputation of the Treasury Depart. 
ment for full and faithful performance with 
respect to obligations issued as its instru- 
mentalities. 


Charles H. Thornton, a trustee of the 
W. J. Conan Trust of Duluth, Minn.: 


This deponent further states that when 
the United States denies liability on these 
bonds which are now in default he believes 
a fraud will be committed on the public 
because in his opinion the average investor 
and banker would believe that when Con- 
gress declared these bonds to be instrumen- 
talities of the Government that Congress 
meant to use the term in the ordinary and 
generally accepted sense, to wit: that Con- 
gress meant these bonds to be contracts or 
9 of the Government of the United 


W. R. Frame, president, the Waukesha 
National Bank and formerly a director 
of the Bankers Joint Stock Land Bank of 
Milwaukee: 


I know the matter was discussed in a num- 
ber of our board meetings—and was talked 
over by many of our officers, all of whom were 
under the impression that they were buying 
bonds under which the United States Goy- 
ernment had placed itself as virtually guar- 
anteeing the payment, 


Sarah Margaret Sloan, Yakima, 
Wash.: 


Since they were instrumentalities of the 
United States, it only seems right that the 
balance due on them should. be paid by the 
Government, 


PUBLIC PENSION FUNDS 


Judge M. S. Sheridan, county judge, 
Milwaukee, Wis.: 


As secretary and treasurer of the Milwau- 
kee County Orphan’s Board, believing the 
representations made to us that the bonds 
in question were obligations of the United 
States we purchased $6,000 par value of the 
bonds. 

I have never been able to understand 
after the representations apparently made by 
the Government, that it has refused to take 
care of the deficiency. 


Park board employees benefit fund, 
Chicago, III.: 

Each bond issued by these banks bore the 
following inscription: “Farm loan bonds 
issued under the provisions of this act shall 
be deemed and held to be instrumentalities 
of the Government of the United States.” 
The bonds were regarded as Government ob- 
ligations. 


Resolution of the Common Council of 
the City of Milwaukee, which invested 
$140,000 in joint stock land bank bonds 
now in default, in teachers’, policemen’s, 
and firemen’s pension accounts: 

Whereas the Treasury printed the bonds 
and on the face of each bond were these 
words, “Farm loan bonds issued under the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed and 
held to be instrumentalities of the Govern- 
ment of the United States”; and 

Whereas the teachers’, firemen’s and 
policemen’s pension fund boards and trustees 
of the city of Milwaukee invested funds in 
the bonds of the Milwaukee Joint Stock Land 
Bank in the justified and sincere belief that 
they were Government obligations and eligi- 
bie for trust fund investments; and 

Whereas many thousands of investors in 
Milwaukee and Wisconsin and other States 
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bought these joint stock land bank bonds 
and instrumentalities of our Government; 
and 

Whereas purchasers of joint stock land 
bank bonds who have an unpaid balance 
thereon will have reason to lose faith in the 
integrity of the Government of the United 
States if said bonds are not paid in full: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Common Council of the 
City of Milwaukee, That we most strongly 
urge upon your honorable bodies the pro- 
priety and justice of passing a bill as will 
provide for the reimbursement to all pur- 
chasers of joint stock land bank bonds. 


Affidavit of Otto Muenter, city treas- 
urer, Fond du Lac, Wis.: 

This deponent states that it was his belief 
and the belief of other members that had 
control of the investment of the above bonds 
that joint stock land bank bonds were obli- 
gations of the United States because they 
were instrumentalities of the Government 
of the United States. 

This deponent further states that before 
investing this money the city attorney ap- 
proved the investment as obligations of the 
United States. 


John B. Dunbar, Shearson, Hammill 
& Co., New York, former executive vice 
president C. F. Childs & Co.: 


C. F. Childs & Co. at that time (1924-33) 
was recognized throughout the world as an 
outstanding United States Government bond 
house. We handled millions of dollars of 
both Federal land and joint stock land bank 
‘bonds. I am sure in my own mind that the 
reason we handled them was that we believed 
that they were an obligation of our Govern- 
ment. 

Subsequently, the Government decided to 
ignore this obligation. 

The Farm Loan Board tried to say they 
were called instrumentalities of the Govern- 
ment simply for tax purposes. This, ob- 
viously, is ridiculous, as tax exemption meant 
little or nothing in those days. 

I assure you that I have nothing to gain 
personally, but believe that right is right and 
that it is time that the Government recog- 
nized its obligation. 


RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS 


Rev. M. Gilles, speaking for Clerics 
Regular Servants of the Sick, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.: 

As you know these bonds were declared 
by Congress to be instrumentalities of the 
Government of the United States. 

Further, the Government agent (Farm 
Loan Board) is directly chargeable with the 
existing default. By act of Congress and in 
fact the Farm Loan Board approved the 
bond issue, maturity date and collateral, 
it controlled the bank, appointed its own re- 
ceiver and controlled the liquidation. But 
the Government has refused to pay. * * * 

Since our order is a nonprofit charitable 
institution you will understand how much 
redeeming these bonds would mean to us. 


Rev. David W. Ryan, speaking for the 
Father Fagan Memorial Fund: 


The investment in these bonds on behalf 
of our approximately 3,000 parishoners was 
largely influenced due to the fact that they 
were termed instrumentalities of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and as a result 
vot considered assured of payment without 
oss. 


East Wisconsin Trustee Co., Mani- 
towoc, Wis.: 


The East Wisconsin Trustees Co., of Mani- 
towoc, Wis., is particularly interested in the 
above bill because at the time of the issu- 
ance of the bonds of the Bankers Joint Stock 
Land Bank of Milwaukee the bond depart- 
ment of this company sold a number of these 
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bonds to its customers in this vicinity-and 
also purchased bonds for trust accounts, 
namely guardianships and testamentary 
trusts. 

It was the impression of those in charge at 
the time the bonds were issued and of the 
writer that these bonds were in effect obliga- 
tions of the United States Government. 
The dealers in these securities represented 
them as such and the bonds themselves in- 
dicated that they had United States Govern- 
ment backing. 


A. T. Brenner, a broker at Fond du Lac, 
Wis.: 

A. T. Brenner being first duly sworn, on 
oath, says that he was president of the Com- 
mercial Co., a corporation that engaged in 
the sale of bonds and stocks, and that he took 
an active interest personally in the sale of 
Milwaukee Joint Stock Land Bank bonds and 
as à result of his efforts the Commercial Co. 
either directly or as agent sold large amounts 
of these bonds. 

This deponent further states that the 
bonds were deemed and held to be instru- 
mentalities of the United States by an act 
of Congress and also that each bond had this 
statement on the face thereof. The litera- 
ture pertaining to these bonds also carried 
this statement, “These bonds are instru- 
mentalities of the United States.” 

This deponent further states that he al- 
ways construed the phrase “instrumentalities 
of the United States” to mean obligations 
of the United States. 

This deponent further states that he has 
been engaged in the sale of securities for 
more than 25 years and that his interpreta- 
tion of the phrase, “instrumentalities of the 
United States” is that this phrase meant 
obligations of the United States. 


Eliot Fitch, president, Marine National 
Exchange Bank of Milwaukee, Wis.: 

I agree with you that that statement gave 
to investors a feeling of security, and it was 
in the hope that some protection would be 
afforded them that I purchased bonds of the 
Bankers Joint Stock Land Bank. 

THE MISREPRESENTATION ADMITTED 


The Farm Loan Board itself, in a let- 
ter dated August 22, 1930, frankly ad- 
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mitted that the public had bought joint 
stock land bank bonds under the im- 
pression that they were Government 
guaranteed obligations: 

We have received numerous letters from 
purchasers of land bank bonds or their 
representatives, stating that they were led 
to believe by the phrase “instrumentalities 
of the Government,” that the bonds are the 
obligations of the Government, or in some 
sense guaranteed by it. In view of all of 
the circumstances, it is the feeling of the 
Board that the use of this phrase should 
be avoided in any circulars or other litera- 
ture regarding the bonds issued by joint 
stock land banks or Federal land banks, 
and that the statement to the effect that 
the bonds are free of taxation would ex- 
press the full meaning of the phrase as used 
in the law and would serve every proper 
purpose.” 


From 1917 to 1931, some 88 joint stock 
land banks were chartered under the 
Federal Farm Loan Act by the Federal 
Farm Loan Board. All of the joint 
stock land banks have now been liqui- 
dated. In order to permit the orderly 
liquidation of the joint stock land banks, 
Congress in 1933 passed the Emergency 
Farm Mortgage Act. The Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation was authorized 
to make available $100 million to be 
loaned to the joint stock land banks, and 
through this means some 81 of the joint 
stock land banks were liquidated and 
paid off their bondholders in full. Of the 
7 banks which went into receivership, 6 
were never paid off in full. These six 
were not provided for by the Emergency 
Farm Mortgage Act of 1933 because it 
was felt that their assets would be suffi- 
cient to pay off all bondholders. Unfor- 
tunately, this proved not to be the case. 

THE AMOUNTS OWING 

The six banks, with their dates of re- 
ceivership and the amounts unpaid— 
principal plus interest to the date of re- 
ceivership—are as follows: 


Bank 


Bankers Joint Stock Land Bank of Milwaukee, Wis 
Burlington Joint Stock Land Bank of Des Moines, Iowa 


Chicago Joint Stock Land Bank of Chicago, III 
Ohio Joint Stock Land Bank of Cincinnati, Ohio... 
St. Louis Joint Stock Land Bank of St. Lo 
Central Joint Stock Land Bank of Greenville, III 

Louis Bank prior to receivershi 


uis, Mo 


) 
Southern Minnesota Joint Stock vend Bank of Minneapolis, Minn. 


Amounts unpaid 
Date of 

receivership Interest to 
date of re- 
ceivership 
5 July 1.1927 8109, 895 
Dec, 12, 1936 3,046 
--| Oct. 1, 1932 145, 457 
-| Sept. 1, 1927 9, 049 
8 June 1, 1932 30, 512 
P ENARE PEE ae me 18, 450 
— May 2, 1932 140, 246 
— — 457, 555 


This amount of $24,449,454 represents 
the total outstanding amount of joint- 
stock land-bank bonds, including prin- 
cipal and interest to date of receivership. 
This sum is approximately 50 percent 
of their face value. In the event of re- 
payment, obviously, it is likely that some- 
what less than this will be turned in, 
since most of these bonds were purchased 
30 and more years ago. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 

Beginning in 1945, a series of bills have 
been introduced in the Congress to at- 
tempt to secure relief for the unpaid 
holders of defaulted joint stock land 
bank bonds. On October 22, 1945, H, R. 
4465, 79th Congress, was introduced by 


Representative Frank Keefe, of Wiscon- 
sin, to provide for payment by the Treas- 
ury to the unpaid bondholders of the 
Bankers Joint Stock Land Bank of Mil- 
waukee. On February 4, 1946, the At- 
torney General presented an unfavorable 
report suggesting that the proper forum 
for relief was the Court of Claims rather 
than the Congress. Suit was at that time 
pending in the Court of Claims for the 
unpaid amount of these bonds. The 
petition was ultimately dismissed on the 
ground that these joint-stock land-bank 
bonds were not obligations of the United 
States—Sixty-ninth Federal Supplement, 
page 197, January 6, 1947; certiorari de- 
nied, Three Hundred and Thirty-first 
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United States Reports, page 831. Sub- 
sequent bills—S. 2166, 81st Congress; 
H. R. 6813, 82d Congress; S. 3307, 83d 
Congress; H. R. 494 and H. R. 1636, 84th 
Congress—have all been referred to the 
appropriate Senate or House Committees 
on Agriculture because of their provisions 
that unpaid bondholders of joint-stock 
land-bank bonds should be compensated 
by bonds of the Federal Farm Mortgage 
Corporation. In each case, an unfavor- 
able report has been obtained. The most 
recent such unfavorable report ‘that of 
the Farm Credit Administration of Feb- 
ruary 20, 1956, signed by Gov. R. B. 
Tootell, in response to H. R. 494 and H. R. 
1636, 84th Congress, primarily takes the 
view that, while it may be proper for the 
United States Government to pay off the 
unpaid portion of the joint-stock land- 
bank bonds, such payment should be by 
the Treasury rather than by the Federal 
Farm Mortgage Corporation. Governor 
Tootell’s letter states: 

Whatever might be the view as to the pay- 
ment by the Government of the amount con- 
sidered to be unpaid on defaulted joint 
stock land bank bonds, we wish to urge that 
the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation 
should not be made the vehicle for such pay- 
ment: * * * In the circumstances, it would 
be our view that.any provision for payment 
by the Government of the balance due on 
defaulted joint stock land bank bonds 
should be by a direct appropriation from the 
general fund of the Treasury for that pur- 
pose without the intervention of the Federal 
Farm Mortgage Corporation, 

THE TEXAS PRECEDENT 


H. R. 10080 is designed to carry out the 
suggestion of Governor Tootell, that pay- 
ment of the unpaid balance of joint 
stock land bank bonds should be a gen- 
eral Treasury obligation. H. R. 10080 
follows closely the provisions of Public 
Law 378, 84th Congress, which became 
law on August 12, 1955. Public Law 378 
provided for the payment of a sum in 
excess of $200 million to reimburse ap- 
proximately 500 people who had sus- 
tained losses to person or property as a 
result of the explosion of 2 ships carry- 
ing fertilizer in Texas City, Tex., on April 
16-17, 1947. As in the joint stock land 
bank case, a Federal court had rejected 
a claim by the injured persons that there 
was any liability on the part of the United 
States Government. Congress thereupon 
enacted Public Law 378 in order to satisfy 
the moral obligation of the United States. 
The Texas City ships were carrying fer- 
tilizer to Europe in discharge of a United 
States foreign policy program, the In- 
terim Aid Act in which we undertook to 
repair wartorn Europe. 

If the United States Government feels 
a moral obligation to provide more than 
$200 million for the approximately 500 
people injured in the Texas City explo- 
sion, it has at least an equal moral obli- 
gation to make whole the 5,000 or more 
joint stock land bank bondholders to the 
extent of the $24,449,454 of unpaid prin- 
cipal and interest to the date of receiver- 
ship. These joint stock land bank bond- 
holders have suffered as a result of a 
United States governmental program 
aimed to relieve farm distress during 
World War I and in the 1920’s. Had the 
Government not induced bondholders to 
buy joint stock land bank bonds and thus 
provide the capital with which the joint 
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stock land banks refinanced farm mort- 
gages, a great deal of direct and expen- 
sive governmental action would doubt- 
less have been necessary. Joint stock 
land bank bondholders are, therefore, as 
much a casualty of our farm policy as 
were the innocent Texas people casual- 
ties of our foreign policy. 

It is well settled as a matter of consti- 
tutional law that the Federal Govern- 
ment has the power to satisfy a moral 
as well as a legal obligation U. S. v. 
Realty Co. (163 U. S. 424); Cincinnati 
Soap Co. v. U. S. (301 U. S. 308); Ford 
& Son v. Little Falls Co. (280 U. S. 369). 

H. R. 10080 offers a means of meeting 
a moral obligation from our Government 
to its citizens. That moral obligation 
should be deferred no longer. 


MODERATION BUT NOT NULLI- 
FICATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. O'HARA] is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I have been in the Chamber of this House 
when expressions have been given of the 
deep emotions of my colleagues coming 
from another section of our country 
than that in which I reside. I have 
thought on the occasion of these special 
orders that Members enjoying the unan- 
imous privilege of speaking should have 
the opportunity of expressing themselves 
without interruption from their col- 
leagues who might hold different views. 

This is a forum in which all Members 
have the right and the opportunity to 
speak in advocacy of their own convic- 
tions and what they beileve to be the 
convictions of their constituents. 

My regret has been that the country 
at large, and especially the section from 
which I come, may have gained a wrong 
impression from the fact that the 
speakers against the decision of the Su- 
preme Court in this and the other body 
all were from the South. The impres- 
sion given is that the question of segre- 
gation is an issue between the North 
and South and that in the South there 
is a united line-up against the mandate 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States as regards segregation in the 
public schools. 

In this connection it will be helpful 
to remember that the antisegregation 
decision of the Supreme Court was unan- 
imous and of the 9 Justices who partici- 
pated in the decision 3 were southern 
born, 1 a native of the Far West, 1 a 
native of Pennsylvania and 3 of Middle 
Western States. The ninth Justice was 
born in Vienna. From this it will be 
seen that the position of the Court now 
under condemnation by my southern 
colleagues resulted from the conclusions 
and findings of a Court that as regards 
the geography of birth was one-third 
southern, one-third middle western, one- 
ninth far western, one-ninth eastern. 

Today, Mr. Speaker, I have asked for 
this time in order that I might get into 
the Recor an editorial that appeared in 
the Christian Century issued today and 
written by Dr. Harold Fey, a constituent 
of mine, a great American and the edi- 
tor of this magazine which is frequently 
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referred to as the most influential Prot- 
estant publication in the country. When 
an editorial appears in the interdenom- 
inational Christian Century, it carries 
weight, It appears in a publication that 
speaks in a large sense for the great 
Protestant population of this country. 

In this editorial the statement is made 
that today an effort is being made to 
drive Protestant ministers out of their 
pulpits because they do not agree with 
the viewpoint held by some in the section 
of the country in which those churches 
are located. I bring this to your atten- 
tion. Here are the words of the Chris- 
tian Century: 


They are out to rule the churches from 
congregations to State organizations, and 
openly boast that they have accomplished 
this aim in some denominations, If there 
was any doubt about their power, the grow- 
ing number of ministers of both races who 
have been compelled to leave their pulpits 
should be taken into account. 

This is totalitarianism. When the whole 
life of a people is controlled from behind 
the scenes by a private organization which 
is not elected by the people and is not re- 
sponsible to them, you have totalitarianism. 
It can be Communist or Fascist; it cannot 
be Democratic. When such total control is 
exercised to maintain racial segregation and 
white supremacy, it becomes the kind of evil 
thing which was still rising in Germany 20 
years ago. By its nature this racist dictator- 
ship excludes the possibility of moderation. 
It may recruit moderate community leaders 
to serve as fronts, but its policies are radical 
and increasingly play into the hands of ex- 
tremists. It has no intention of conform- 
ing with the Supreme Court’s decision now 
or later. It is prepared to nullify, defy, and 
discredit the courts and the law on which 
American justice is based, and to substitute 
its own decisions, from which there is no 
appeal, for them. 


Mr. Speaker, I understand that there 
are deep emotions on both sides, but 
in the quiet meditations on the teach- 
ings of our respective religious faiths we 
unfailingly can find the guide to com- 
mon undertanding. What is the posi- 
tion of the church on this issue? I think 
you should know what the most influen- 
tial of Protestic publications is saying in 
this editorial. If this were a publication 
issued just by an individual, the edi- 
torial perhaps would not be of such tre- 
mendous import. But this is regarded 
as the most influential Protestant pub- 
lication in the country. It is interde- 
nominational and in a large sense speaks 
for all the Protestant churches. Let me 
read a little further: 


The congressional southerners denounce 
outside meddlers for stirring up racial strife. 
They are referring to the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People. 
But what is the method followed by the 
NAACP? It takes the complaints of Negro 
citizens to the courts. It organizes Negroes 
and whites to petition for redress of griev- 
ances, as the Constitution provides. It obeys 
the laws and seeks to get others to do the 
same, It has not organized riots, or incited 
rebellion, or otherwise violated the rights 
of the people who do not agree with it. 

On the other hand, the white citizens’ 
councils have organized to drive moderate 
elements into silence or out of the South, 
They prefer to work through economic or- 
ganizations—banks, stores, machinery com- 
panies, plantations, marketing associations— 
but they do not stop there. They seek to 
infiltrate and dominate every center of 
power, small or large. They try to control 
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the administration of government from 
justices of the to legislators, gover- 
mors and United States Senators. They 
manipulate the authorities in education 
from local to State boards. They are out 
to rule the churches from congregations to 
State organizations, and openly boast that 
they have accomplished this aim in some 
denominations. 


Mr. Speaker, I felt that I should bring 
this editorial to the attention of the 
House. It reflects the thinking of a great 
majority of the people in the section of 
the country from which I come. Re- 
cently my distinguished colleague from 
New Jersey (Mr. Tumutry] made a 
great contribution to the debate now 
raging by pointing to the Catholic posi- 
tion in the statement of Archbishop 
Rummel of New Orleans that segregation 
is a sin. 

In Chicago we are working out, as I 
think we are in all our northern cities, 
the framework of a real brotherhood of 
man. We have left far, far behind the 
concept that you have to discriminate 
among people because of religion, be- 
cause of complexion, because of station. 
We have come to accept and to practice 
the faith that the God who created us 
made all his creatures equal and subject 
in His eyes to the same measurement of 
worth and character. It was not in- 
tended that the finite should exercise a 
veto power over the determinations of 
the infinite. 

Mr. Speaker, you cannot have stand- 
ing in your community a church or a 
synagogue that strengthens your mate- 
rial life by building up the spiritual 
within you, and have it count for any- 
thing, if you permit the conspirators of 
bias and prejudice by violence and in- 
timidation to silence the lips of ministers, 
priests, and rabbis whose mission is the 
doing of the will of God. You cannot 
bend in worship in church or synagogue, 
and then go out saying: “Here is one of 
God's creatures. God has accepted him. 
God has created him, but he cannot 
come to the same school with our chil- 
dren or ride in the same bus, or eat at 
the same table.” 

You have to throw away your religion 
or accept it. 

This editorial is speaking for the great 
majority of Protestants as Archbishop 
Hummel spoke for the great majority of 
Catholics and Rabbi Morton Berman and 
others have spoken for the Jewish people. 

Mr, ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish I had the ability and the eloquence 
of the gentleman from Illinois. I know 
he speaks what is in the hearts and the 
minds of many of us, not only because 
of the people in the districts that we 
represent but because we feel very deeply 
that the future of our country and the 
position of free people everywhere de- 
pends upon the understanding and the 
acceptance of the principles which he 
has so eloquently stated. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure that the Mem- 
bers of this House know that it has been 
the hope during all of this session of 
many of us that the House will have 
the opportunity to vote upon a measure 
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which will give to the principles that 
are enunciated in our Constitution effect 
and reality. 

Isee on the floor the very distinguished 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lane] who is the chairman of a subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on the Judiciary 
and whose committee, I believe, has re- 
ported out to the full committee a bill 
which would give us that opportunity. I 
should like to congratulate him and his 
committee. , 

I can also say that I am sure we all 
realize that time is passing in this ses- 
sion. Therefore, in order that there 
should be no slip-up, and only for that 
reason, not in any way trying to take 
away the prerogatives of that great Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, but with the 
knowledge and the tacit consent of its 
chairman, and to make sure that the 
machinery of the House has been started 
which will give the Members of the House 
the opportunity to vote on such a meas- 
ure, the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Brownson] and I will today introduce 
a resolution calling upon the Rules Com- 
mittee to bring this matter forward from 
the Judiciary Committee. We sincerely 
trust that it will be acted upon by the 
Rules Committee, but if it is not, it will, 
of course, under the proper procedures 
of the House and after the proper time 
has elapsed be available for a petition 
upon which the Members of the House 
who believe that this is a sufficiently im- 
portant matter may place their names 
and their signatures. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure that in intro- 
ducing this I should also very carefully 
point out that this is done not by us as 
individuals but as representing a very 
large group who have met for this pur- 
pose and with this intention, and that 
it is our hope that as we move forward 
to the completion of this legislation we 
may act upon it not with any emotion 
but with the high purposes which, I am 
sure, each and every one of us, whether 
we are opposed or in agreement, should 
at all times be courteous enough to give 
to each other. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, 
I thank the gentleman from Hlinois not 
only for what he has said, but for the 
opportunity to give this information to 
the House at this time. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I thank the 
gentleman. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Lane] for a 
statement of the work of his subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr. LANE. I am glad to reply to the 
gentleman from Illinois that this sub- 
committee has worked long and hard 
on this subject matter. The hearings 
were held as you, perhaps, know last 
July over a period of a number of days 
and the committee has met on several 
occasions since then. It was only this 
afternoon that we finally finished our 
work and have reported out two of the 
civil rights bills to the full Committee 
on the Judiciary with the hope that 
they will pass that committee without 
any delay and that we will have the 
bills on the floor of the House as soon 
as possible. 

Mr. O'HARA of Ilinois. I thank the 
gentleman and wish to commend him 
for the tremendous job that he has 
done so well. 


March 21 


Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. BROWNSON. I join in com- 
mending the gentleman from [Illinois 
IMr. O'Hara] on his timely discussion 
and in congratulating the gentleman 
from Massachusetts and his subcommit- 
tee of the great Committee on the Judi- 
ciary for the progress that they have 
made today in reporting basic civil- 
rights legislation. In introducing an 
identical resolution to that discussed by 
the gentleman from California {Mr. 
ROOSEVELT] which provides for consid- 
eration of H. R. 627, I certainly want 
to make it clear that on my part there 
is no implied criticism of the subcom- 
mittee on the Judiciary or of the full 
Committee on the Judiciary or the Com- 
mittee on Rules, but that rather this is 
intended as a constructive step in the 
direction of making sure that the Mem- 
bership of the House will have a full 
opportunity to express themselves in 
connection with this problem of cur- 
tailment of civil rights. ‘This is an issue 
growing more serious by the day and 
by the hour. Like the gentleman from 
California [Mr. ROOSEVELT], I have in- 
troduced this resolution not as a per- 
sonal gesture, but in behalf of the Mem- 
bers of the House or both sides of the 
aisle who have been meeting sincerely 
and earnestly in an attempt to work 
out with the Attorney General a 
thoughtful legislative solution to some 
of the civil-rights problems which face 
us, especially the matter of the denial 
of voting rights to large numbers of our 
citizens. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. May I com- 
mend the distinguished gentleman for 
the magnificent contribution that he 
has made in the spirit of all of us work- 
ing together on a bipartisan plane to 
attain our objective of strengthening our 
civil-rights legislation. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. I yield to the 
distinguished and eloquent gentleman 
from New York [Mr. POWELL]. 

Mr. POWELL. I want first to con- 
gratulate the gentleman for the remarks 
that he has made and for the sincere 
spiritual emphasis that the gentleman 
places upon this problem. I want to ex- 
tend my felicitations to our colleague, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts IMr. 
Lane] for the noble work of his subcom- 
mittee on these two bills which are now 
on their way. The first bill is to guar- 
antee the right to vote in Federal elec- 
tions, and the second bill reported out by 
Mr. Lane’s subcommittee is the bill to 
make lynching a crime. Mr. BROWNSON 
and Mr. RoosEvEtt have by their remarks 
indicated that this is an issue stripped of 
partisan politics. We intend from here 
on in to move with love versus hatred; 
with legal actions versus violence; with 
prayer versus bigotry. When the dis- 
charge petitions are placed upon the 
desk, we have about 201 Members of the 
House, Republican and Democratic 
alike, who have already committed them- 
selves to the signing of it. We hope to 
have this petition available as soon as the 
Easter recess is concluded. Again, I 
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thank the gentleman for giving me this 
opportunity to speak. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I thank the 
gentleman from New York. 

I close, Mr. Speaker, with an expres- 
sion of the hope and prayer that the 
problem that confronts our people will 
be worked out understandingly and 
without undue harshness in the expres- 
sion of emotions. A changing world 
has come. New conditions confront us, 
not only to make our own democracy a 
real democracy in which there are no 
lines of discrimination, but also to hold 
our place as a Nation responsible for 
world leadership. We must attain and 
attain promptly real brotherhood. In 
that objective I know that the good men 
and the good women and the good chil- 
dren of the South are just as earnest as 
are the good men and the good women 
and the good children of the North. I 
think we will attain that objective the 
more promptly as we go to our churches 
and as at night we kneel on our knees 
and ask the Divine Creator of us all to 
guide us into acceptance of all of His 
characters as indeed our brothers. The 
chains of slavery long since have gone. 
The social chains of segregation, more 
brutal and more cruel, are melting fast 
in the heat of consciences trying to make 
peace with God. To the task of hasten- 
ing by every legal means the glad day 
when in our great and God-fearing Re- 
public there will be no chains of slavery, 
either of iron structure or of social fabric, 
we dedicated ourselves. 

The full text of the editorial in the 
Christian Century of March 21, 1956, 
follows: 

MODERATION Bur Nor NULLIFICATION 

The Southern Manifesto signed by 96 Con- 
gressmen is an exercise in obstruction. It 
offers no lawful alternative to compliance 
with the Constitution as interpreted by the 
one authority legally authorized to make 
such an interpretation, yet it encourages 
noncompliance on the ground that such 
legal means exist. These legislators give 
as a reason for deciding against integration 
in education the 1896 “separate but equal 
doctrine,” dismissing as an exercise of “naked 
judicial power” the 1954 decision by the 
Supreme Court that equality and segregation 
cannot coexist under a Constitution which 
makes no allowance for second-class citizen- 
ship based on color. They have presented 
the Nation with a futile, confused and dis- 
appointing document whose net result will 
be to encourage nullification and anarchy. 

We are all for moderation in the enforce- 
ment of the nonsegregation ruling of the 
Supreme Court, but moderation is not nulli- 
fication. The Supreme Court laid the 
ground for moderation in its 1955 ruling on 
procedure. The rate of progress toward in- 
tegration was to be determined by circum- 
stances. No deadlines were set. The ma- 
jority of the 17 States which had segregated 
schools accepted the Court's action in good 
faith and started to move in the constitu- 
tional path. But the 7 States of the Deep 
South, whose course alone is praised in the 
Congressional Manifesto, flatly refuse to ac- 
cept the Court's lead. They refuse to move 
in any direction except toward more segrega- 
tion. They have barred any suggestion of 
moderation, compromise or progress toward 
equal justice in education. The manifesto 
is similarly intransigent. 

This is nullification. For the third time In 
our history, it creates a major constitutional 
crisis. The 1954 Supreme Court decision held 
that the principles of the Constitution pro- 
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vide for equality under the law without re- 
gard to race. The same law applies equally 
to all races. Separate but equal facilities in 
public education violate this principle be- 
cause separated educational facilities cannot 
be equal, being separate. Inequality is in- 
herent in the separation, so schools sup- 
ported by taxes paid by all the people must 
be open to all the people. That is the law, 
as unanimously interpreted by a Court con- 
sisting of men drawn from every section of 
the land and from both major parties. 

William Faulkner, the distinguished Mis- 
sissipp! novelist who wrote the now famous 
“Letter to the North“ (Life, March 5), com- 
plained about the disappearance of mod- 
eration. He said he and other moderate 
southerners are in danger of being trampled 
as they stand on the shrinking middle ground 
between the white citizens’ councils and the 
NAACP. The congressional manifesto missed 
a very great opportunity in that it did not 
stake out and enlarge this middle ground. 
If it had admitted, as William Faulkner ad- 
mits, the simple incontrovertible immorality 
of discrimination by race, one might see in 
its statement a glimmer of promise. In- 
stead it illustrated the Faulkner dictum: 
“The South will go to any length, even that 
fatal and already doomed one, before it will 
accept alteration of its racial condition by 
mere force of law or economic threat.“ 

In our society, the Constitution is not 
“mere.” It is the law and it provides the 
middle ground for us all. As long ago as 
1830 Daniel Webster pointed out, in the 
nullification argument which was then start- 
ing, the two brief provisions of the Consti- 
tution which are essential to the continua- 
tion of our Republic. They are: The Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States made 
in pursuance thereof shall be the supreme 
law of the land, anything in the Constitu- 
tion or laws of any State to the contrary 
nothwithstanding. * * The judicial power 
shall extend to all cases arising under the 
Constitution and laws of the United States.” 
Webster said: “These two provisions cover 
the whole ground. * * * With these it is a 
government; without them it is a confedera- 
tion. In pursuance of these clear and ex- 
press provisions, Congress established at its 
very first session in the judicial act a mode 
for carrying them into full effect and for 
bringing all questions of constitutional 
power to the final decision of the Supreme 
Court, It then, sir, became a government.” 
Webster declared: “I cannot conceive that 
there can be a middle course between sub- 
mission to the laws, when regularly pro- 
nounced constitutional, on the one hand, 
and open resistance, which is revolution or 
rebellion, on the other.” 

The congressional southerners denounce 
outside meddlers for stirring up racial strife. 
They are referring to the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People. 
But what is the method followed by the 
NAACP? It takes the complaints of Negro 
citizens to the courts. It organizes Negroes 
and whites to petition for redress of griev- 
ances, as the Constitution provides. It obeys 
the laws and seeks to get others to do the 
same. It has not organized riots, or incited 
rebellion, or otherwise violated the rights of 
the people who do not agree with it. 

On other other hand, the white citizens’ 
councils have organized to drive moderate 
elements into silence or out of the South. 


‘They prefer to work through economic or- 


ganizations—banks, stores, machinery com- 
panies, plantations, marketing associations— 
but they do not stop there. They seek to 
infiltrate and dominate every center of power, 
small or large. They try to control the ad- 
ministration of government from justices 
of the peace to legislators, governors, and 
United States Senators. They manipulate 
the authorities in education from local to 
State boards. They are out to rule the 
churches from congregations to State or- 
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ganizations, and openly boast that they have 
accomplished this aim in some denomina- 
tions. If there was any doubt about their 
power, the growing number of ministers of 
both races who have been compelled to leave 
their pulpits should be taken into account. 

This is totalitarianism. When the whole 
life of a people is controlled from behind 
the scenes by a private organization which 
is not elected by the people and is not re- 
sponsible to them, you have totalitarianism. 
It can be Communist or Fascist; it cannot 
be democratic. When such total control is 
exercised to maintain racial segregation and 
white supremacy, it becomes the kind of evil 
thing which was still rising in Germany 20 
years ago. By its nature this racist dictator- 
ship excludes the possibility of moderation. 
It may recrult moderate community leaders 
to serve as fronts, but its policies are radical 
and increasingly play into the hands of ex- 
tremists. It has no intention of conforming 
with the Supreme Court’s decision now or 
later. It is prepared to nullify, defy, and dis- 
credit the courts and the law on which 
American justice is based, and to substitute 
its own decisions, from which there is no 
appeal, for them. 

We agree with Life that the “task is to 
preserve the atmosphere in which reason, 
tolerance and compromise can still operate.” 
But compromise which can only be attained 
by sacrifice of the Constitution and at the 
expense of the authority of the Supreme 
Court will prove too costly. We do not agree 
with William Faulkner’s implication that 
the Negro should do all the sacrificing until 
the white man calms down and decides he 
will not grow neurotic after all. It would 
be equally wrong to accept the implication 
of the congressional manifesto that the rest 
of the country should consent to the South’s 
insistence that the Supreme Court should 
reverse itself in order that the South’s con- 
ception of State's rights shall become the 
law of the land. That conception is again 
moving toward the tragically erroneous chal- 
lenge to national unity which produced the 
Confederation of 1783-89 and the Confed- 
eracy of 1861-65. It is no service to anybody 
to permit the idea to grow that a third repe- 
tition of this experiment is now going to be 
adopted as a compromise. 

What then shall we do? Is violence again 
to be our fate? We do not think it is. The 
Negroes of Montgomery, led by their courage- 
ous Christian ministers, are presenting an al- 
ternative course. Nonviolent resistance is 
capable of being used by whites as well as 
Negroes, by majorities as well as minorities. 
Let those who believe in freedom and equal- 
ity be as zealous, as frantically busy, as are 
the organizers of totalitarian citizens’ coun- 
cils. Outside of Montgomery, almost no vol- 
untary organizations in support of the Su- 
preme Court's decisions have been set up, 
while more than 40 anticourt organizations, 
of which the white citizens’ councils are one, 
have been spawned. It is high time the de- 
fenders of freedom got busy. “Moderation, 
not nullification,” can be a useful slogan. 


CONSUMER COOPERATIVES, ORIGI- 
NAL ANTIMONOPOLISTS SUPPORT 
H. R. 11 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. ParMAN] is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 8 I described a meeting which I 
attended on February 7, with a large 
group of organizations that are actively 
supporting H. R. 11. Representatives of 
practically all of the genuinely small- 
business organizations in the United 
States were at this meeting. In addi- 
tion, representatives of several of the 
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greatest farm and labor organizations 
were there. I gave the list of these or- 
ganizations, which appears at page 4348 
of the RECORD. 

By inadvertence, however, I omitted 
from the list of organizations in attend- 
ance the name of the Cooperative League 
of the United States of America. The 
members may be sure that omission of 
the name of the Cooperative League was 
a clerical error, and not an oversight. 
This great organization has 13 million 
members and, as we all know, has for 40 
years been the outstanding popular force 
in this country against monopoly, and 
actively working to preserve economic 
freedom in the United States. 

The Cooperative League has a direct 
commercial interest in H. R. 11. The 
cooperative members of this league en- 
gage in purchasing for their consumer 
members. Naturally, they want a fair 
break on prices. ‘They have experienced 
the ravages of unfair price discrimina- 
tion, and they know what this unwhole- 
some practice leads to. But beyond 
their direct commercial interest, the Co- 
operative League is far more interested 
in seeing small business and the free- 
enterprise system in this country pre- 
served. The long and clear public 
record of this organization leaves no 
doubt on that score. 

Indeed the consumer cooperative 
movement in the United States comes 
about as a direct reaction to the growth 
of monopoly. This movement repre- 
sented from the outset a determined ef- 
fort on the part of ons of small 
people to resist gouges and exploitation 
by the monopoly industries which had 
such a free rein in the early years of 
this century. 

The members of this organization are 
keenly aware of the values of economic 
freedom. And more than most people, 
they find ways of keeping themselves in- 
formed on the failures and successes of 
the public agencies in dealing with the 
problem of maintaining economic free- 
dom. 

As a result of my omission of the Co- 
operative League as an active supporter 
of an important antimonopoly measure, 
H. R. 11, this fine organization has nat- 
urally called the omission to my atten- 
tion. I have a letter from Mr. Jack 
Jennings, the assistant director of the 
Cooperative League, reminding me that 
this organization sent not one repre- 
sentative, but two representatives to the 
February 7 meeting to urge passage of 
H. R. 11. Both the director, Mr. Wal- 
lace J. Campbell, and the assistant di- 
rector, Mr. Jack T. Jennings were 
present. 

Mr. Jennings’ letter further reminds 
me of the public record of the Coopera- 
tive League on antimonopoly matters. 

I am sure that all of the Members will 
be interested in Mr. Jennings’ letter of 
March 9, 1956, which reads as follows: 

We appreciate very much your consistent 
efforts to protect small business and co- 
operatives, and parti are we interested 
in the passage of H. R. 11 to tighten the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act. The fact that you au- 
thored both the act and the amendment 
testifies to your devoted interest in inde- 
pendent and family businesses. 

You made a gallant statement on the 
floor of the House March 8 to get H. R. 11 
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on to the floor. On the long list of supports 
you read should have appeared the Coopera- 
tive League of the U. S. A. We stand some 
13 million strong in support of the measure, 
and both Wallace J. Campbell, director of 
the League's W. n office and I were 
present at the February 7 meeting to which 
you referred. 

Our record in support of effective antitrust 
and anti-price-fixing laws covers most of the 
40 years since the inception of the Co- 
operative League. We feel strongly that if 
the present death rate of small businesses 
continues, the country will find itself in 
serious economic trouble. As we pointed 
out in testimony before the House Judiciary 
Committee January 16: 

“Unfortunately, despite the praise which 
Government officials have from time to time 
lavished on the concept of a free, competi- 
tive economy and despite the clearly an- 
nounced policy of Congress, economic free- 
dom is langu in the United States. It 
is not dead, but it is dying. 

“Primary responsibility for our emaciated 
competition must rest on powerful leaders of 
the business community who have sought 
in every conceivable manner to thwart the 
clear purposes of Congress and to impose 
on this Nation an economic oligarchy which 
is destroying not only economic freedom but 
political democracy and personal liberty as 
well. 

“Government administrators—some who 
are timid, some who are not imbued with 
the philosophy of economic competition, 
and some who have permitted themselves to 
be seduced by these economic o 
must also share responsibility for the de- 
cline of competition in America.” 

We went ahead to suggest a number of 
ways competition’s struggle for survival can 
be advanced: By encouragement of more co- 
operatives giving people a democratic re- 
sponsibility in business and financial insti- 
tutions; by encouraging small business and 
seeing to it that it survives; by Federal loans 
to new enterprises in fields tightly controlled 
by a few; strengthening of laws preventing 
unfair competition, certain mergers, unfair 
taxes, and price discrimination. 

We hope every Member of this Congress 
will place his name prominently on the pe- 
tition to bring H. R. 11 up for a vote. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 
By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 


` sence was granted to: 


Mr. Urr (at the requst of Mr. ARENDS), 
for 1 week, beginning March 26, on ac- 
count of official business. 

Mr. Morcan (at the request of Mr. 
KELLEY of Pennsylvania), on official 
business. 

Mr. Witson of California (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ARENDS), for 1 week, be- 
ginning March 26, on account of official 
business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered was granted to: 

Mr. Powe. (at the request of Mr. ZE- 
LENKO), for 1 hour, on Wednesday, 
March 28. 

Mr. Parman, for 15 minutes, on today 
and tomorrow, to revise and extend his 
remarks and to include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

Mr. Dopp, for 10 minutes, tomorrow. 

Mr. BAILEY, for 40 minutes, on Tues- 
day next. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks 
Was granted to: : 

Mr. ZELENKO. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. COLMER and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. HIESTAND. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. 

Mr. Dopp in three instances, in each 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. SHort and to include certain tele- 
grams on the farm bill. 

Mr. CRAMER, 

Mr. SAYLOR. 

Mr. BERRY. 

Mr. McCormack (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT) and to include an article. 

Mr. Floop and include a statement 
e by him in support of a bill he intro- 

uc 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 


S. 2210. An act to modify the project for 
the St. Marys River, Mich., South Canal, in 
order to repeal the authorization for the 
alteration of the International Bridge as 
part of such project, and to authorize the 
Secretary of the Army to accomplish such 
alteration; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

S. 2562. An act to amend the United States 
Information and Educational Exchange Act 
of 1948, as amended; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker pro tempore. 

H. R. 2347. An act for the relief of Hein- 
rich Wolfgang; 

H. R. 3963. An act for the relief of Ashot 
Mnatzakanian and Ophelia Mnatzakanian; 

H. R. 5876. An act to amend the copy- 
right law to permit, in certain classes of 
works, the deposit of photographs or other 
identifying reproductions in lieu of copies of 
published works; 

H. R. 6022. An act to provide for the relo- 
cation of the Trenton Massacre Canyon 
Monument presently located near Trenton, 
Nebr; and 

H. R. 6904. An act to provide for the es- 
tablishment of the Booker T. Washington 
National Monument. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore an- 
nounced his signature to bills and a joint 
resolution of the following titles: 


S.760. An act for the relief of Pietro 
Meduri; 

S. 1992. An act to provide for the convey- 
ance of a certain tract of land in Madison 
County, Ky., to the Pioneer National Monu- 
ment Association; 

S. 3452. An act to amend the act of July 
15, 1955, Public Law 161, 84th Congress (69 
Stat. 324), by increasing the appropriation 
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authorization for the aircraft control and 
warning system; and 

S. J. Res. 95. Joint resolution to authorize 
the American Battle Monument Commission 
to prepare plans and estimates for the erec- 
tion of a suitable memorial to Gen. John J. 
Pershing. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
and joint resolutions of the House of the 
following titles: 


H.R.585. An act to authorize the convey- 
ance to Lake County, Calif., of the lower 
Lake Rancheria, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 622. An act to provide for the release 
by the United States of its rights and in- 
terests in certain land located in Saginaw 
County, Mich.; 

H. R. 930. An act for the relief of John 
Daniel Popa; 

H. R. 944. An act for the relief of Nicola 
Teodosio; 

H.R.1014. An act for the relief of Chung 
Fook Yee Chung; 

H.R.1074. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Esther Chan Lee (Eta Lee); 

H.R.1097. An act for the relief of John 
Meredith McFarlane; 

H. R. 1104. An act for the relief of Guenther 
Kaschner; 

H. R. 1137. An act for the relief of Harry 
John Wilson; 

H. R. 1209. An act for the relief of Numeri- 
ano y; 

. K 1325 An act for the relief of Sister 
Ramona Maria (Ramona E. Tombo); 

H. R. 1492. An act for the relief of Krsevan 
Spanjol; 

H. R. 1544. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Moli (Mali) Sobel; 

H. R. 1666. An act for the relief of Jose 
Canencia-Castenedo; 

H. R. 1806. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to incorporate the Roosevelt 
Memorial Association,” approved May 31, 
1920, as heretofore amended, so as to permit 
such corporation to consolidate with Wom- 
en’s Theodore Roosevelt Memorial Associa- 
tion, Inc.; 

H. R. 1912. An act for the relief of Howard 
Rieck; 

H. R. 1920. An act for the relief of Ane 
Karlie Viasich; 

H. R. 1923. An act for the relief of Kevin 
Murphy; 

H. R. 1973. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Chiu-An Wang (nee Alice Chiacheng Sze); 

H. R. 2054. An act for the relief of Induk 


Pahk: 

H. R. 2072. An act for the relief of Julian 
Nowakowski, or William Nowak (Novak); 

H. R. 2283. An act for the relief of Wil- 
helmus Marius Van der Veur; 

H. R. 2285. An act for the relief of Marie 
Lim Tsien; 

H. R. 2345. An act for the relief of Jean 
Henri Buchet; 

H. R. 2522. An act for the relief of Isabelle 
S. Gorrell, Donald E. Gorrell, Mary Owen 
Gorrell, and Kathryn G. Wright; 

H. R. 3037. An act for the relief of Jakob 
Hass, Roza Hass, and Mala Hass; 

H. R. 3057. An act for the relief of Dr. Bien- 
venido L. Balingit; 

H. R. 3201. An act for the relief of George 
Mikroulis, his wife, Dora Mikroulis, and his 
daughter, Madonna G. Mikroulis; 

H. R. 3205. An act for the relief of Alkista 
Sfounis; 

H.R.3375. An act for the relief of Dr. 
James C. S. Lee, his wife, Dora Ting Wel, and 
their daughter, Vivian Lee; 

H. R. 3501. An act for the relief of Nisan 
Sarkia Giritliyan and Virgin Giritliyan; 
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H. R. 3557. An act to further amend the 
act of July 3, 1943 (ch. 189, 57 Stat. 372), 
relating to the settlement of claims for dam- 
age to or loss or destruction of property or 
personal injury or death caused by military 
personnel or certain civilian employees of the 
United States, by removing certain limita- 
tions on the payment of such claims and the 
time within which such claims may be filed; 

H. R. 3650. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance to Eilef Rue of certain real property 
situated in Cassia County, Idaho; 

H. R. 3723. An act for the relief of Freda 
H. Sullivan; 

H. R. 3845. An act for the relief of Guil- 
lermo Pedraza; 

H. R. 3857. An act for the relief of Con- 
stantin David, Paula Marie David, Claire Ed- 
monde David, and Ariane Constance David; 

H. R. 3869. An act for the relief of Esther 
Ledea Escobedo; 

H. R. 3965. An act for the relief of Max 
Moskowitz; 

H.R. 4181. An act for the relief of P. F. 
Claveau, as successor to the firm of Rodger 
G. Ritchie Painting and Decorating Co.; 

H. R. 4185. An act for the relief of Zabel 
Vartanian; 

H. R. 4376. An act to exempt from duty the 
importation of certain handwoven fabrics 
when used in the making of religious vest- 
ments; 

H. R. 4391. An act to abolish the Castle 
Pinckney National Monument, in the State 
of South Carolina, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 4680. An act affirming that title to a 
certain tract of land in California vested in 
the State of California on January 21, 1897; 

H. R. 4802. An act to authorize the execu- 
tion of mortgages and deeds of trust on in- 
dividual Indian trust or restricted land; 

H. R. 5280. An act to authorize land ex- 
changes for purposes of Colonial National 
Historical Park, in the State of Virginia; to 
authorize the transfer of certain lands of 
Colonial National Historical Park, in the 
State of Virginia, to the Commonwealth of 
Virginia; and for other purposes; 

H. R. 5556. An act authorizing a prelimi- 
nary examination and survey of McGirts 
Creek, Fla., for flood control; 

H. R. 5856. An act to repeal the require- 
ment for heads of departments and agencies 
to report to the Postmaster General the 
number of penalty envelopes and wrappers 
on hand at the close of each fiscal year; 

H. R. 5866, An act for the relief of Giovanni 
Iazarich; 

H. R. 6112. An act to authorize the con- 
struction of a sewage-disposal system to serve 
the Yorktown area of the Colonial National 
Historical Park, Va., and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6309. An act to authorize construc- 
tion of the Mississippi River-Gulf outlet. 

H. R. 6363. An act for the relief of Edward 
Barnett; 

H. R. 6532. An act for the relief of John 
William Scholtes; 

H. R. 6617. An act for the relief of Boris 
Kowerda; 

H. R. 6618. An act for the relief of Etha 
Dora Johnson; 

H. R. 6772. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey certain fed- 
erally owned land under his jurisdiction to 
the school district numbered 24 of Lake 
County, Oreg.; 

H.R.6961. An act to designate the lake 
created by Buford Dam, in the State of Geor- 
gia, as “Lake Sidney Lanier”; 

H. R. 7097. An act to provide for the recon- 
veyance of oil and gas and mineral interests 
in a portion of the lands acquired for the 
Demopolis Lock and Dam project, to the for- 
mer owners thereof, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 7927. An act to extend the time with- 
in which the State of Louisiana may make 
initial payment on the purchase of certain 
property from the United States; 

H. R. 8607. An act to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of the Interior to convey to 
David Peters, or to his heirs or assigns, title 
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m; 

H. J. Res. 194. Joint resolution to designate 
the General Grant tree (known as the Na- 
tion’s Christmas Tree), in Kings Canyon Na- 
tional Park, Calif., as a national shrine; 

H. J. Res. 443. Joint resolution to increase 
the appropriation authorization for the 
Woodrow Wilson Centennial Celebration 
Commission; and 

H. J. Res. 517. Joint resolution changing 
the date for the counting of electoral votes 
in 1957. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 8 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, March 22, 1956, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 


1650. A letter from the Chairman, Fed- 
eral Power on, transmitting the 
35th Annual Report of the Federal Power 
Commission for the fiscal year July 1, 1954, 
to June 30, 1955; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

1651. A letter from the Commissioner, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
United States Department of Justice, trans- 
mitting copies of orders suspending depor- 
tation as well as a list of the in- 
volved, pursuant to section 244 (a) (1) of 
the tion and Nationality Act of 
1952 (8 U. S. C. 1254 (a) (1)); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

1652. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
July 15, 1955, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on a cooperative beach erosion control 
study of the shore of New Jersey from Sandy 
Hook to Barnegat Inlet, prepared under the 
provisions of section 2 of the River and 
Harbor Act approved on July 3, 1930, as 
amended and supplemented (H. Doc. No. 
361); to the Committee on Public Works and 
ordered to be printed, with 12 illustrations. 

1653. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
January 12, 1956, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and an 
illustration on a review of reports on Two 
Rivers Harbor, Wis., requested by a resolution 
of the Committee on Public Works, House of 
Representatives, adopted on August 16, 1950 
(H. Doc. No. 362); to the Committee on 
Public Works and ordered to be printed, with 
one illustration. 

1654. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Defense Mobilization, Executive Office of the 
President, transmitting the report on bor- 
rowing authority for the fourth quarter 
ending December 31, 1955, pursuant to sec- 
tion 304b of the Defense Production Act as 
amended; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

1655. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of State, relative to a public announcement 
made by the Department of State on January 
26, 1956, relating to United States policy on 
treaty rights in Morocco; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

1656. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, United 
States Department of Justice, transmitting 
copies of orders granting the applications for 
permanent residence filed by the subjects, 
pursuant to section 6 of the Refugee Relief 
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Act of 1953; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

1657. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, United 
States Department of Justice, transmitting 
copies of orders suspending deportation as 
well as a list of the persons involved, pur- 
suant to section 244 (a) (5) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act of 1952 (8 U. S. C. 
1254 (a) (5)); tothe Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

1658. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, United 
States Department of Justice, transmitting 
copies of orders suspending deportation as 
well as a list of the persons involved, pur- 
suant to Public Law 863, approved July 1, 
1948, amending subsection (c) of section 19 
of the Immigration Act of February 5, 1917, 
as amended (8 U. S. C. 155 (e)); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

1659. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, United 
States Department of Justice, transmitting 
copies of orders granting the applications for 
permanent residence filed by the subjects, 
pursuant to section 4 of the Displaced Per- 
sons Act of 1948, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H. R. 7874. A bill to 
provide transportation on Canadian vessels 
between ports in southeastern Alaska, and 
between Hyder, Alaska, and other points in 
southeastern Alaska or the continental 
United States, either directly or via a foreign 
port, or for any part of the transportation; 
without amendment (Rept. No, 1928). Re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H. R. 842. A bill 
granting increases in the annuities of certain 
former civilian officials and employees en- 
gaged in and about the construction of the 
Panama Canal, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1929). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON of Illinois: Committee on 
Government Operations. Twelfth intermedi- 
ate report of the Committee on Government 
Operations pertaining to real and personal 
property (civilian and military) of the United 
States Government located in the continen- 
tal United States in the Territories and over- 
seas as of June 30, 1955; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1930). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union, 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. H. R. 3693. A bill to amend 
title IX of the District of Columbia Revenue 
Act of 1937, as amended; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1931). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union, 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the District 
of Columbia, H. R. 4922. A bill to prohibit 
picketing in the immediate vicinity of the 
White House; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1932). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. H. R. 9312. A bill to provide 
that members of the Board of Education of 
the District of Columbia may be removed 
for cause; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1933). Referred to the House Calendar. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BETTS: 

H. R. 10099. A bill to provide for the ex- 
tension of rural-mail delivery service; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H. R. 10100. A bill to authorize and direct 
the Postmaster General to conduct an in- 
vestigation and survey to determine the 
number of residences not now receiving di- 
rect-to-home mail service and to recommend 
methods and means of providing such rural- 
mail delivery service; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. CHUDOFF: 

H. R. 10101. A bill to assist in the provi- 
sion of housing for elderly families and per- 
sons; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. DAVIDSON: 

H. R. 10102. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to provide increases 
in benefits, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H. R. 10103. A bill to amend the National 
Labor Relations Act with respect to the ef- 
fect of State laws on union-shop agreements; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor, 

H. R. 10104. A bill to amend the public as- 
sistance provisions of the Social Security Act 
to reduce the age at which women become 
eligible for old-age assistance, to provide 
that (within specified limits) outside earn- 
ings of needy individuals will not render 
them ineligible for public assistance, and to 
increase the amount of such assistance; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOSMER: 

H. R. 10105. A bill to provide for the utili- 
zation of the Colorado River development 
fund in the States of the lower division; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

H. R. 10106. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to conduct cloud-seeding 
experiments in the Colorado River Basin; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. JAMES: 

H. R. 10107. A bill to provide for the de- 
velopment by the Secretary of the Interior 
of Independence National Historical Park, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. JENNINGS: 

H. R. 10108. A bill to amend section 314 
and section 374 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee. on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MACHROWICZ: 

H. R. 10109. A bill to permit temporary free 
importation of automobiles and parts of au- 
tomobiles when intended solely for show 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. MILLER of Maryland: 

H. R. 10110. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to provide increases 
in benefits, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

By Mr. MILLER of New York: 

H. R. 10111. A bill to amend sections 657 
and 1006 of title 18 of the United States Code 
in order to include certain savings and loan 
associations within its provisions; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RADWAN: 

H. R. 10112. A bill to revise the Civil Sery- 
ice Retirement Act; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 10113. A bill to exempt from the tax 
on club dues amounts paid with respect to 
any nonprofit neighborhood swimming pool; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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H. R. 10114. A bill to make available tem- 
porary exhibition space for the national col- 
lection of fine arts until such time as the 
Smithsonian Gallery of Art is finally estab- 
lished, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration, 

By Mr. SEELY-BROWN: 

H. R. 10115. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to permit a State or local 
government employee who is covered by a 
retirement system, but who cannot receive 
the benefits of such system, to elect social- 
security coverage as a self-employed individ- 
ual if the Federal old-age and survivors in- 
surance system has not been extended to his 
services by an agreement under section 218 
of that act; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. SIEMINSKI: 

H. R. 10116, A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to provide increases 
in benefits, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

By Mr. STAGGERS: 

H. R. 10117. A bill to protect producers 
and consumers against misbranding and 
false advertising of the fiber content of tex- 
tile fiber products, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H. R. 10118. A bill to permit payments 
under Public Laws 815 and 874, 81st Congress, 
with respect to certain children of members 
of the Armed Forces stationed overseas; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor, 

By Mr. ZELENKO: 

H.R.10119. A bill to amend the Long- 
shoremen's and Harbor Workers’ Compensa- 
tion Act to provide that employees may re- 
cover damages from third parties despite the 
acceptance of compensation under this act; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

H. R. 10120. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that where a 
husband and wife are both entitled to bene- 
fits thereunder and one of them dies, the 
benefit of the survivor shall be equal to the 
total of the combined benefits to which they 
were entitled while both were living; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BRAY: 

H. R. 10121. A bill to provide for a scien- 
tific study and research program for the pur- 
pose of developing increased and additional 
industrial uses of agricultural products so 
as to reduce surpluses of such products and 
to increase the income of farmers, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. FULTON: 

H. R. 10122. A bill to provide for the devel- 
opment by the Secretary of the Interior of 
Independence National Historical Park, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mrs. HARDEN: 

H. R. 10123. A bill to provide for a scien- 
tific study and research program for the pur- 
pose of developing increased and additional 
industrial uses of agricultural products so as 
to reduce surpluses of such products and to 
increase the income of farmers, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

H. R. 10124. A bill to provide for registra- 
tion and reporting of welfare and benefit 
plans; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. HARVEY: 

H. R. 10125. A bill to provide for a scien- 
tific study and research program for the pur- 
pose of developing increased and additional 
industrial uses of agricultural products so as 
to reduce surpluses of such products and to 
increase the income of farmers, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. KEARNS: 

H. R. 10126. A bill to provide for the devel- 

opment by the Secretary of the Interior of 
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Independence National Historical Park, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mrs. KNUTSON: 

H. R. 10127. A bill to amend the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1944 to provide for an 
addition to the national system of interstate 
highways; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

H. R. 10128. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to provide increases 
in benefits, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. MARSHALL: 

H. R. 10129. A bill to provide that in de- 
termining income of beneficiaries, the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs shall not in- 
clude certain amounts which are not con- 
sidered as income for the purposes of section 
1034 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 


By Mr. MILLS: 

H. R. 10130. A bill to encourage the dis- 
covery, development, and production of 
manganese-bearing ores and concentrates in 
the United States, its Territories, and pos- 
sessions, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 10131. A bill to encourage the dis- 
covery, development, and production of 
manganese-bearing ores and concentrates in 
the United States, its Territories, and pos- 
sessions, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Illinois: 

H. R. 10132. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to provide increases 
in benefits, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON: 

H. R. 10133. A bill to provide for the de- 
velopment by the Secretary of the Interior 
of Independence National Historical Park, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. YATES: 

H. R. 10134. A bill relating to the effective 
date of section 18 (b) of the Customs Sim- 
plification Act of 1953; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BURLESON: 

H. Res. 439. Resolution authorizing the 
printing of the prayers offered by the Chap- 
lain, the Reverend Bernard Braskamp, D. D., 
at the opening of the daily sessions of the 
House of Representatives during the 83d and 
84th Congresses; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H. Res. 440. Resolution providing for the 

consideration of H. R. 627, to protect indi- 
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viduals from discrimination and to secure 
the right to vote to all citizens; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. BROWNSON: 

H. Res. 441. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H. R. 627, to protect indi- 
viduals from discrimination and to secure 
the right to vote to all citizens; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania: 
H. R. 10135. A bill for the relief of Richard 
Wukovits; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. CHUDOFF: 

H. R. 10136. A bill for the relief of Oswald 
N. Smith; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. DELANEY: 

H. R. 10137. A bill for the relief of Louis 
Coutoupis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 10138. A bill for the relief of 2d Lt. 
Robert J. Marshall; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MURRAY of Illinois: 

H. R. 10139. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
De Risi et al; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAY: 

H. R. 10140. A bill for the relief of Orietta 

Giardino; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SIEMINSKI: 

H. R. 10141. A bill for the relief of Antonia 
DeMarco; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


. TEAGUE of Texas: 
. A bill for the relief of Olga 
to the Committee on the Ju- 


. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 
. A bill for the relief of Giovan- 
ni Impagliazzo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
By Mr. YATES (by request): 
H. R. 10144. A bill for the relief of Rosario 
Pecoraro; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of rule XII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


729. By Mr. BUSH: Petition of Frank Ber- 
tron and other veterans of Potter and Mc- 
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Kean Counties, Pa,, urging the immediate 
enactment of a separate and liberal pension 
program for veterans of World War I, their 
widows and orphans; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

730. By Mr. CRUMPACKER: Petition of 
James R. Parthun, of La Porte, Ind., and 44 
other residents of La Porte County and St. 
Joseph County, Ind., urging immediate en- 
actment of a separate and liberal pension 
program for veterans of World War I and 
their widows and orphans; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

731. Also, petition of Paul Cohen, of South 
Bend, Ind., and 44 other residents of St. 
Joseph and La Porte Counties, Ind., urging 
immediate enactment of a separate and 
libetal pension program for veterans of World 
War I and their widows and orphans; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

732. By Mr. HERLONG: Petition of citi- 
zens of Orlando, Fia., and vicinity, in sup- 
port of H. R. 4627; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

733. Also, petition of citizens of Orlando, 
Fla., and vicinity, in support of H. R. 4627; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

734. By Mr. MUMMA: Petition of Mrs. 
Margaret C. Shatto and 18 other residents of 
Shermans Dale, Perry County, Pa., urging the 
enactment of legislation prohibiting the 
transportation of alcoholic-beverage adver- 
tising in interstate commerce, and its broad- 
casting over the air; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

735. By Mr. NORBLAD: Petition of S. E. 
Phillipakis and 45 other citizens of the State 
of Oregon urging immediate enactment of a 
separate and liberal pension program for vet- 
erans of World War I and their widows and 
orphans; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, 

736. By Mr. RABAUT: Petition of Walter 
Bizezinski and others, Detroit, Mich., peti- 
tioning consideration of their resolution with 
reference to urging immediate enactment of 
a separate and liberal pension program for 
veterans of World War I and their widows 
and orphans; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

737. Also, petition of Louis Kron and oth- 
ers, Detroit, Mich., petitioning consideration 
of their resolution with reference to urging 
immediate enactment of a separate and 
liberal pension program for veterans of World 
War I and their widows and orphans; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

738. By the SPEAKER: Petition of J. L. 
Fowler and others, McKinney, Tex., urging 
immediate enactment of a separate and 
liberal pension program for veterans of World 
War I and their widows and orphans, etc.; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Gold Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, the Ca- 
nadian Government announcement yes- 
terday that it is going on a free-gold 
market places the question squarely up 
to the United States whether it wants 
to stand on the sidelines alone or wheth- 
er it wants to follow the free-market 
lead of the other nations. 


Those of us who are interested in do- 
mestic mineral production have been 
pressing for this action for some time. 
The present price of gold precludes the 
mining of any low-grade ore, resulting 
in the wasting of our gold resources. 

For the past 20 years the price of gold 
has been pegged by the Federal Govern- 
ment at $35 an ounce. This means that 
only the most efficient mines could even 
remain in operation, to say nothing of 
making a profit for its stockholders. 

The time has come when the United 
States must immediately reevaluate its 
policy. It must either increase the 
pegged price or provide for a free 
market. 


The Facts Versus Governor Freeman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment: 

Gov. Orville Freeman, of Minnesota, was 


guilty of the worst sort of demagoguery 
March 18 when he maintained on a national 


television show that there was “no (farm) 
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surplus whatever” up to the time the Elsen- 
hower administration went into office, that 
there was in fact a shortage of farm goods, 
He later commented to reporters that what 
the Republicans called farm surpluses at the 
end of the Truman administration were 
strategic reserves. 

Governor Freeman, as the head of a great 
agricultural State should, and in all prob- 
ability does, know better. He had only to go 
to the reports of the 1952 Agriculture Depart- 
ment to find the facts. 

At the end of the 1952 marketing year the 
carryover of agricultural surplus goods in- 
cluded wheat, 562 million bushels; cotton, 
5.6 million bales; corn, 769 million bushels. 

The Truman administration, in spite of 
this, however, announced that there would be 
no acreage allotments in effect for 1953. 
This was an obvious trick to woo votes in the 
agricultural areas, but it also seriously hurt 
the farmers by continuing production of sur- 
pluses which now cost the Nation 62 billion a 

ear. 
: This failure to improve controls for 1953 
resulted in sharp increases in carryover stocks 
at the end of the 1953 marketing year which 
included: wheat, 902 million bushels; cotton, 
9.7 million bales; corn, 920 million bushels. 

With these facts, it is foolish and dishonest 
for anyone to say there was no carryover sur- 
plus when the Truman administration left 
office. 

Governor Freeman’s attempt to call these 
carryover commodities a strategic reserve is 
a feeble attempt to explain away the sur- 
pluses which have depressed farm prices. 
Every farmer knows that a 2 years’ domestic 
food requirement of wheat is a surplus not a 
reserve. We do not, by changing the name of 
these surplus stocks, which are costing $1 
million per day for storage alone, lessen their 
price impact on the market, or raise the price 
the farmer gets for his wheat. 

It is obvious that Governor Freeman was 
trying to farm the farmer for political gain, 
but the farmers will not be fooled, 


A Bill To Amend Title II of the Social 
Security Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
introducing today a bill to amend title 
II of the Social Security Act to provide 
that where a husband and wife are both 
entitled to benefits under the act and one 
of them dies, the benefit of the survivor 
shall be equal to the total of the com- 
bined benefits to which they were en- 
titled while both were living. 

Many of our elderly married citizens 
who, in the twilight of their lives are sub- 
sisting on the bare minimums of social- 
security benefits, are entitled to this ad- 
ditional protection from an appreciative 
Government. 

The death of a beloved one, after many 
years of living together, is sufficiently 
distressing in itself. Removing from the 
survivor a few dollars which has kept the 
home together, and leaves the survivor 
not only with an ache in the heart but 
with insufficient funds, in most cases, to 
continue to maintain the modest home is, 
to say the least, inequitable. 
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The additional cost to the Government 
will be negligible compared to the irrep- 
arable damage done to these citizens in 
this situation. 

I shall most earnestly press for the 
early passage of this bill, statistics and 
actuarial compilations which may show 
monetary detriment to the Government 
notwithstanding. 


Veterans’ Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, I include my state- 
ment before the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs: 


Mr. Chairman, in the introduction of my 
bill H. R. 5298 I have been prompted by 
certain discriminations that have been 
brought to my attention in benefits that 
inure to those who have served in the Armed 
Forces of our Nation. 

My bill would extend the veterans’ bene- 
fits that now exist for the wives and widows 
of male veterans to those dependent hus- 
bands and widowers of female veterans of 
our wars. 

From the best estimates available, there is 
a present total of some 405,000 women who 
have served our Nation well. This figure 
includes 320,000 women who served in World 
War II: 60,000 who were called to service in 
the Korean crisis, and presently serving in 
the service; and some 25,000 women who 
served in World War I and in the Nursing 
Corps during the Spanish-American War. 

I have said that these inequities that exist 
have been brought to my attention, and par- 
ticular cases have arisen in my district that 
have brought out the importance of such 
legislation to me. There have been those 
whose husbands through accident or war in- 
curred injury have been disabled to the point 
where they have become entirely dependent 
upon their spouse for support and care. In 
one instance, such care demanded the untir- 
ing and faithful attention of the woman at 
all times. In another case, a female veteran 
of the First World War had reached the age 
where she could no longer find gainful em- 
ployment through which she had cared for 
an invalid husband over a period of many 
years. These are but examples. 

In all, I am sure that the number of such 
cases throughout the Nation is not great. 
Their lack of great numbers, however, does 
not lessen our debt of fair and equal treat- 
ment to these veterans who often served in 
positions of responsibility equal to and be- 
yond many male veterans. The humanity of 
this Nation and the heart of this Congress 
should not be found wanting when such 
inequities are found. 

The provisions of this bill limit the bene- 
fits to those women whose husbands are 
in such condition, as determined by medical 
authority, that they may be wholly depend- 
ent upon the female veteran, or, if she be 
deceased, would be dependent upon her for 
support. The bill discontinues benefits 
should this widower remarry. 

It is my hope that this committee will 
promptly see the justification that does now 
exist and by its action move to bring this 
bill to the floor of the House where final 
decision may be made to correct this existing 
inequity. 


March 21 


Small Business: Backbone of Our 
Country’s Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, it has al- 
Ways been my contention that the small 
businesses of the United States have 
consistently formed and should continue 
to form the backbone of our country’s 
economy. 

I feel certain that all Members of the 
House will agree that in order to main- 
tain our economic well-being, we cannot 
tolerate conditions which would jeopard- 
ize the existence of the independent 
businessman. 

For these reasons, I am pleased to be 
associated with my distinguished friend 
and colleague, Mr. WRIGHT Patman, in 
cosponsoring H. R. 11, to amend the 
Robinson-Patman Act of 1936. 

The amendment provided for in H. R. 
11 is of great interest to me because I 
feel it will present a further guarantee 
that our free competitive system will be 
protected, by seeing to it that equality of 
opportunity for all businesses, large and 
small alike, will not be interfered with. 

The Nation is constantly being told 
that we are in an era of prosperity. 
However, Dun & Bradstreet reports in- 
dicate that if there is such an era, it is 
one of big business prosperity. On the 
other hand, it is also an era of declining 
economic health for small businesses. 

Although big business profits and 
stock market prices are at an all-time 
peak, we are witnessing the greatest 
number of small business failures since 
the pre-World War II depression years. 

From the beginning of 1956, through 
March 22, there have been more than 
3,050 small business failures in the 
United States. In a 1-week period of 
this month, there were more than 300 
failures of small businesses. This num- 
ber of failures sets a tragic record that 
has not been matched since early 1939. 

This startling number of small-busi- 
ness failures clearly indicates that this 
vital segment of our economy needs help. 
The small-business organizations of this 
country have pointed out one way that 
Congress can help them, and that is for 
us to pass H. R. 11. This request is a 
modest and reasonable one. It does not 
ask for a Federal subsidy. It does not 
ask for a giveaway, but rather it is sim- 
ply asking for antitrust laws which will 
give the small-business man a reasonably 
equal competitive opportunity to suc- 
ceed. 

I feel that if the small-business man 
is given this opportunity to succeed, it 
will serve not only the interests of small 
business, but it will serve the interests 
of all Americans. 

In order to understand the importance 
of H. R. 11, it is necessary to review 
briefly what was accomplished by the 
Robinson-Patman Act, the act H. R. 11 
is intended to amend. In 1936, the 
Clayton Antitrust Act was amended and 
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strengthened by the Robinson-Patman 
Act for the purpose of giving small busi- 
ness protection from price discrimina- 
tion, Thus the Robinson-Patman Act 
corrected a situation in this country 
which was of extreme detriment to 
small-business men. 

Before the Robinson-Patman Act was 
passed, a big seller could engage in local 
price cutting, that is, price discrimina- 
tion to drive the local competitor out 
of business. Likewise, a large and pow- 
erful buyer was able to obtain price con- 
cessions which enabled him to sell goods 
at prices that small competitors in the 
field could not possibly meet. This was 
true regardless of the small-business 
man’s efficiency and good service to the 
public. 

The legislative history of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act seems to make one 
thing clear above all others, and that 
is that the act was intended to require 
the supplier to give fair and equal treat- 
ment to his wholesale and retail cus- 
tomers. More precisely the law was in- 
tended to require the supplier to charge 
equal prices to competing customers 
when there was not a difference in costs 
for supplying his different customers. 

The law was not intended, nor did it 
give the small merchant any undeserved 
advantage, nor did it interfere with the 
efficiency that may be associated with 
large-scale marketing operations. The 
law clearly and specifically states that 
the supplier may charge his customers 
different prices up to the full extent 
that the different prices are justified by 
cost differences. 

Thus the law was clearly intended to 
stop price discriminations where the 
effect of these discriminations would 
substantially lessen competition and 
tend to create a monopoly. 

In the majority opinion of the Su- 
preme Court in the case of Standard Oil 
Co., Indiana, against Federal Trade 
Commission, the desired effect of the 
Robinson-Patman Act was greatly de- 
creased. In its decision the Supreme 
Court held that a charge of unlawful 
price discrimination could be defended 
by showing that the discrimination was 
made in good faith to meet competition. 
The Court held that this defense was 
good even though the discrimination 
resulted in a complete destruction of 
competition. 

I feel the law should be effective 
against a monopolistic practice, and 
should prevent the creation of monopoly 
Therner it is created in good faith or bad 

aith. 

In the Standard Oil Co. case the Su- 
preme Court seriously weakens the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act. H. R. 11 will correct 
this weakness and enable the Robinson- 
Patman Act to continue the usefuless to 
the Nation’s economy that it has abun- 
dantly demonstrated over a number of 
years. 

In my estimation H. R. 11 is a very 
modest and reasonable solution to the 
problem. It will restore the effective- 
ness of the Robinson-Patman Act. In 
effect, H. R. 11 simply says that it is 
illegal for a supplier to discriminate 
in his prices where the effect of such dis- 
criminations may substantially lessen 
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competition or tend to create a mo- 
nopoly. 

This would not prevent a supplier from 
discriminating to the full extent justified 
by costs, nor prevent him from changing 
his prices when he desired, provided he 
makes the new prices available to all his 
customers. There is nothing in H. R. 11 
that would prevent a supplier from re- 
fusing to sell to customers with whom 
he did not wish to deal. 

H. R. 11 is not an antichain-store bill, 
nor is it in any sense an antibig-business 
bill. Rather it applies to all businesses, 
big and small, by giving to each a fair 
chance to buy from a supplier on the 
same terms and conditions under similar 
and like circumstances, 

I have been assured that it has been 
endorsed by every genuine small busi- 
ness organization in the United States. 

I strongly feel that H. R. 11 has great 
merit, and should be passed with dis- 
patch. For the small-business man there 
is an urgent need that this bill will sup- 
ply. It is no consolation to small busi- 
ness people who are going out of busi- 
ness today to know that we will even- 
tually get around to passing this vital 
legislation. 

There is a discharge petition on the 
Speaker’s desk, and I ask my colleagues 
to sign this petition so that the Members 
of the House may have a prompt oppor- 
tunity to pass on this legislation which 
small-business men need and want. 

The need is urgent, and I feel that 
we should do all that is necessary to 
promptly enact H. R. 11 into law. 


The Mistakes of the Hoover Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include the following article entitled 
“The Mistakes of the Hoover Commis- 
sion” prepared by me and appearing in 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States magazine of March 1956: 


THE MISTAKES OF THE HOOVER COMMISSION 


(By Jon W. McCormack, majority leader, 
U. S. House of Representatives) 

I am particularly pleased to contribute 
this article to VFW magazine, doing so at 
the invitation of Commander in Chief Timo- 
thy J. Murphy, who has been a close and 
valued friend of mine for many years. 

Commander in Chief Murphy is not only 
one of our outstanding citizens, but one of 
the greatest advocates the veterans have in 
our country. 

Commander in Chief Murphy and I are in 
complete agreement on a subject that we 
both consider to be of vital importance to all 
of the veterans of our country, about 22 mil- 
lion in number. We are both opposed to the 
recommendations of the Hoover Commission 
relative to the Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pital and medical program and the operation 
of the Veterans’ Administration. 

In my 28 years in the Congress, it has been 
my pleasure and privilege to help enact into 
law the great veterans’ benefit program that 
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we have today. This program is a very ex- 
cellent one, with improvements that must be 
made from time to time. It is a program 
which I can assure the readers has only be- 
come law after full and deliberate study by 
the able lawmakers of the past three 
decades. 

During this period, with few exceptions, 
such as the Economy Act of 1933 which I vot- 
ed against, the Congress has enacted a gen- 
erally fair and equitable set of laws for vet- 
erans. It is true that there have been some 
inequities which from time to time have been 
corrected or taken care of, and there are a 
few that still should be taken care of; but 
all in all, we have a good set of veterans’ laws. 

We suddenly find that a study group— 
the Hoover Commission, if the majority of 
the members of the Commission had their 
way—would write off much of the fine work 
of many Congresses of the past. We find 
that this commission, in a handful of ill- 
considered conclusions, which it incorporates 
into recommendations, would strike a death 
blow to the justifiable rights of our veterans. 

In passing, and yet important, I might say 
that many of these recommendations have 
failed to gain even the support of the agency 
that would have to administer them—the 
Veterans’ Administration. I think I can 
confidently predict that the Congress will 
attach very little importance to the recom- 
mendations that have been made by this 
Commission. 

None of us oppose any recommendations 
or actions, whatever their source, that will 
provide better services for our veterans; but 
in connection with any recommendations 
that will eliminate existing veterans’ bene- 
fits, I am unalterably opposed to them, and 
particularly when we consider that under 
the guise of economy—which should properly 
be termed false economy—results will flow 
that would be an injustice to our veterans 
and their dependents, 

I consider it a grave mistake on the part 
of the Hoover Commission in the making of 
its recommendations in relation to our vet- 
erans. In my opinion, this Commission has 
played into the hands of those persons who 
are always trying to stir up public opinion 
against veterans in an effort to take away 
from them benefits that a grateful country 
owes to them. We know that the ultimate 
goal of the antiveteran forces in the coun- 
try is the eventual eradication of veterans’ 
benefits from our Federal statutes. I can- 
not picture Congress being a party to any 
such action. 

The goal of the Hoover Commission is a 
limited veterans’ hospital and medical pro- 
gram for service-connected disabled veterans 
only, under the supervision of a Federal Ad- 
visory Council of Health. There are some 
who even advocate the more disturbing goal 
of the transfer of the veterans’ hospital and 
medical program to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare; in which 
case, veterans would lose their identities. 

In its report on Federal medical services, 
the Commission’s first recommendation was 
that the President appoint a Federal Ad- 
visory Council of Health. There is consid- 
erable doubt in the minds of those who di- 
rect the Veterans’ Administration hospital 
and medical program, and certainly in my 
mind also, as to the degree of authority the 
Commission intends for a Federal Advisory 
Council. At no time does the Commission 
say that the Council would not attempt to 
supervise the operations of the various agen- 
‘cies, including the Veterans’ Administration. 
As I remember, the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, in its comment on the proposed Ad- 
visory Council, said it should be emphasized 
that such a Council, if established, should 
be restricted to advisory functions as distin- 
guished from supervision of agency opera- 
tions. In my opinion, the best way to stop 
any confusion at all is to defeat any effort 
to create an Advisory Council. 
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To achieve its goal of limited government 
hospital and medical care for only the service- 
connected disabled veterans, the Hoover 
Commission recommended the closing and 
disposition of all VA hospitals which can no 
longer be operated “effectively and economi- 
cally,” a withdrawal of authorized construc- 
tion funds, and a halt in the construction of 
additional veterans’ general hospitals. Inas- 
much as veterans with non-service-connected 
disabilities are treated on a “beds available” 
basis, fewer hospitals would mean fewer non- 
service-connected patients. Of course, the 
Commission overlooks the fact that if this 
should happen, there would be a tremendous 
increase in the cost of the hospitalization and 
treatment of service-connected patients. 

As I view it, the Hoover Commission insists 
upon reading into Federal statutes some- 
thing that is not there, and which the Con- 
gress has consistently refused to include. 
The Commission recommended that the 
statement (VA Form 10-P-10, together with 
its addendum) of a veteran of his inability to 
pay for hospitalization for non-service-con- 
nected disabilities should be subject to veri- 
fication; and that the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion be authorized to collect in case such a 
statement is not substantiated. 

Not content with limiting this recommen- 
dation to non-service-connected disabled 
veterans, the Commission suggested that 
veterans having service-connected disabil- 
ities, but who might need treatment of non- 
service-connected disabilities, also be re- 
quired to sign the inability-to-pay statement. 
The Commission would make no distinction. 

To compound its unsound recommenda- 
tions, the Commission offered the incredible 
recommendation that the veterans should 
assume a liability to pay for care of his non- 
service-connected disability at some reason- 
able time in the future. There was no clari- 
fication of what “some reasonable time in the 
future” might be. 

It was further suggested that outpatient 
care be furnished indigent veterans with non- 
service-connected disabilities, but that they 
too, be required to pay for this care—when 
able—at some time in the future. All of this, 
and the foregoing, adds up to recommending 
that the Veterans’ Administration should 
go into the business of selling hospitalization 
and medical treatment to veterans. 

The Commission would give the unsavory 
chore of passing the laws providing for the 
collection of these obligations to the Con- 
gress. This is one legislative proposal that 
I do not believe Congress would touch with 
the proverbial “10-foot-pole.” 

I wish to assure Commander in Chief 
Murphy, and the one and one-quarter million 
members of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
that I, as one member of Congress, and as a 
veteran, will not be part of parcel to any 
move to dismember the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion and the veterans benefit program—the 
recommendations of the Hoover Commission 
notwithstanding. 


Role of the Antarctic, the World’s Last 
Outpost 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it 
would appear that the Antarctic is not 
covered by the Monroe Doctrine and 
that it is wide open for all comers to 
stake claims on it. Will they? 
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During World War I, it is said that 
Hitler’s submarines refueled from dumps 
in the Antarctic. 

The question is, in the next foray, 
Would it avail an unfriendly force to 
set up missile bases on the Antarctic to 
knock out any war effectiveness of South 
America, Africa, and Australia? A 
power astride the Antarctic would look 
down the throats of Australia, Africa, 
and South America. To date, wars have 
been fought and battlelines moved from 
east to west and from west to east. 
Note Islam’s sweep from China to France 
and Hitler’s dash from Dakar to the 
gates of Cairo, not to mention Napo- 
leon’s nemesis from Paris to Moscow. 

In our time, we moved from Pearl 
Harbor to Africa, from Dieppe to D-day, 
thence to Japan. Do the Reds now 
move, in the way of Islam, frum China 
to Paris via the Mediterranean Basin? 
And will they move south to Africa via 
the Middle East, knocking out South 
America and Australia from the Ant- 
arctic as they go? 

Had the four horsemen of World 
War II moved north and south instead 
of east and west, what would have hap- 
pened? Had Hitler, Mussolini, Stalin, 
and Tojo, in 1939, moved directly south, 
would Africa, Australia, and South 
America have remained so secure for the 
free world? 

Should some future horsemen in their 
Sweep against freedom retrieve the 
errors of World War II and couple with 
their drive from China to Paris a knock- 
out blow from the Antarctic against 
Australia and South America, as they 
move south on Africa, from Cairo to 
Cape, how ready would it be to blunt 
their thrust? 

While scientists make soundings of the 
universe on the Antarctic in the geo- 
physical year, it is hoped that a few sons 
of freedom there are, whose soundings 
on survival include the Antarctic in their 
appraisals, 

One remembers how, in the era of 
good will, the Allies, flushed with victory 
over the foe, forgot to provide roads of 
entry and exit from Berlin and Vienna, 
so clearly revealed by the Berlin airlift. 

I thought the attached clipping, Mr. 
Speaker, might add a point or two of 
interest to the topic of Antarctic: 

[From the Washington Daily News of March 
13, 1956] 
Book REVEALS ANTARCTIC LANDING By NEW 
ENGLANDERS 
(By E. A. Kendall) 

Newspapers have been items 
about the latest Antarctic expedition. It is 
of interest to know, therefore, that publica- 
tion of a book based on a recent discovery 
of a sealing vessel's log of the early 1820's 
reveals that New England seamen made a 
landing on the Antarctic Continent. 

If all documentation holds up, this may 
prove to be the first landing of human beings 
upon this vast southern continent. First 
sighting of the continent proper already has 
been pretty well established as having been 
made by an American skipper (although 
which of the three, Palmer, Burdick, or Davis, 
is not perhaps too certain). 

The prowess of the early Americans un- 
doubtedly will strengthen the basis for 
United States claims to the Antarctic tracts, 
if and when we decide making formal claims 
is sensible. 
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Participation of our scientists in the In- 
ternational Geophysical Year studies during 
1957 to 1958 does not solve territorial claims. 
Today we have no claims to a single pebble 
on the rich and potentially very important 
new continent. Tomororw we may not be 
able to claim any of it; other countries may 
have stepped in, while we delayed. 

Perhaps our hesitancy may be overcome 
with these new facts about the first land- 
ing, as depicted in Dr. Edouard A. Stackpole's 
book entitled “The Huron and the Huntress.” 


Bureau of Older Persons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
recently I introduced a bill to create a 
Bureau of Older Persons, H. R. 8941. 
Today I should like to present as clearly 
and forcefully as I can the reasons why 
this is a very important bill and why 
the problems it deals with must be met, 
and soon, with vigorous action. 

H. R. 8941 proposes the creation of a 
bureau especially charged with develop- 
ing a program to meet the pressing 
problems of our fast-growing number of 
older persons. It calls for planning and 
operation, at the State and local level, 
of specific programs for this purpose. 
It provides funds, to be matched by the 
States, to furnish tangible, practical 
benefits—specifically such things as job 
placement, more and better homes, more 
and better medical care for the aged. 

The United States will spend, in the 
coming year, $8 million for the control 
of disease among farm animals and 
nearly $8 million more for research on 
field crops. The first year of this older 
person’s program calls for a budget of 


only $2 million. I believe that the Amer- 


ican people consider the problems of our 
older citizens more important than cat- 
tle and seed corn. It is time we said so. 

What we can do now is to make a be- 
ginning on this program—a beginning 
that cannot wait unless we are to delay 
disastrously the solution to problems 
that are already upon us with terrible 
urgency. Let me state what seems to me 
the facts that demonstrate the urgency 
of action. 

We are living through a quiet revo- 
Iution—a revolution that is tranforming 
our society. Its character is simple: We 
as a Nation are growing older. The 
number of Americans over 65 has quad- 
rupled in the past 50 years; it will con- 
tinue to grow at a rapid rate, thanks to 
the improvements in our standard of 
living and in our health and medical 
care. Indeed, the number of people 
over 65 is increasing twice as fast as the 
total population. For more and more 
Americans, more and more of their lives 
will be lived as older people. 

Yet ours is a society which is geared to 
youth. It is a society which has seen the 
city replace the countryside as home to 
most of its citizens, without creating, in 
the city, replacements for the security, 
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the status, and the useful life that the 
rural community provided its older 
members. It is a society that has de- 
layed too long its recognition and ad- 
justment to the quiet revolution. As a 
result we, as a community, are not pre- 
pared to face the problems created by a 
longer life expectancy. We are not 
meeting our responsibility to our older 
citizens; and each of us, as he gets older, 
will himself pay the price of this social 
indifference. The older American today 
sees his problems neglected in the clamor 
of other public concerns. Yet there are 
14 million of these forgotten men and 
women today—and by 1975 there will be 
21 million over 65. Our obligation to 
them is not being met. 

Far too many of these millions of older 
Americans are ill-clothed, ill-fed, ill- 
housed. Their material wants and their 
spiritual wants are great. Too often 
they are shunted aside and ignored, ex- 
iled from their full place in the life of 
our communities. Job opportunities for 
the worker past 40 become fewer and 
poorer as his years increase. Civic ac- 
tivities fail to utilize fully the talents 
and experience of the older citizen. 

The creation of a Bureau of Older Per- 
sons, charged with the responsibility and 
granted some funds, can begin to meet 
this challenge. We have bureaus for 
every purpose in the Government to- 
day—even statistics have their special 
bureaus. It really is deplorable that 
there is no agency of Government spe- 
cifically charged with a total concern 
for the problems of the aged. 

Now I am not proposing simply to add 
more desks, telephones, and offices in 
Washington. But I am certain of this: 
Unless we create a specific agency, with 
the power and the responsibility to get 
action, we will get nothing done. Some- 
body has to be in charge, with the full- 
time job, the professional knowledge and 
ability and the strong desire to do some- 
thing and to represent in the work of 
government a group that now has no 
representative—our older citizens. That 
is the job of the Bureau of Older Per- 
sons. j 

Well, just what is the Bureau to do? 
There is certainly no shortage of acute 
needs and tough problems. The job is 
limited only by the present plight of our 
older citizens—which means it is a vast 
job. 

We can start out, here and now, by 
writing a bill of rights for our senior citi- 
zens, and dedicating ourselves to seeing 
that those rights are respected. The 
most fundamental of these, of course, is 
thé right to a decent living. Just in 
terms of money income, which is only 
part of the problem, the facts are grim. 
The income of the average person over 
65 is less than half that of his neighbor 
who is between 45 and 65. Over a fourth 
of the older men, nearly a half of the 
older women, are in a really serious eco- 
nomic situation. Their incomes fall be- 
low the level the experts call an emer- 
gency budget; they are below not merely 
an adequate, but below a substandard 
survival income. The appalling fact is 
that these older people, to whom we owe 
so much, are in many cases living in want 
and in the spiritual insecurity that want 
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breeds. This is their reward for a life- 
time of useful and honorable work. 

It is true, no doubt, that not all who 
could have done so have shown the fore- 
sight to provide for their old age. But 
it would be shortsighted and uncharita- 
ble for us to show indifference to any of 
our older citizens whether unfortunate or 
improvident. For all our sakes, we 
should lend our aid to insure, as far as 
is reasonably possible, that our older citi- 
zens have an income sufficient to allow a 
life free from want and insecurity. Our 
public programs, particularly Social Se- 
curity, must be continually reappraised, 
their adequacy measured by the real 
needs and those needs met. Individual 
savings, the pension plans of private en- 
terprise and of the trade unions, and our 
public insurance programs are the foun- 
dations on which retirement security 
must be built. The Bureau of Older Per- 
sons can perform a constructive service 
by working to insure that these founda- 
tions are well and wisely laid to support 
the best possible security for our older 
citizens. Not all of them now have ample 
food, decent clothing, the comforts or 
even the necessities of life. It is abso- 
lutely the first and most elemental job 
to raise the incomes of these people to an 
adequate level. 

But we must do more. Real income is 
not just money income. It is not practi- 
cal, for example, to expect that all the 
varying and often crushing burdens of 
medical care—a cardinal necessity for 
the older person—can be met out of a 
limited regular income. Medical care, 
including the true economy of preventive 
care; nursing care; the expenses of the 
hospital or the nursing home—these are 
costly. While long-term home care often 
represents an impossible financial bur- 
den, the alternative of entering an insti- 
tution is often a personal tragedy. Vol- 
untary medical plans, today, cover hardly 
a third of our older citizens. Facilities 
for their care and medical supervision 
are clearly inadequate. Two out of every 
five old people cannot, today, meet their 
medical bills, even for present inadequate 
levels of care. This is a grim picture; 
I think our older citizens have a right 
to a brighter prospect. The program I 
propose can help to achieve it. 

Vast improvement and some new ideas 
are needed in housing. Our older neigh- 
bor, today, lives in a home that is, on 
the average, substantially inferior to the 
homes most of us enjoy. In few cases 
is his home designed for the comfort and 
convenience of older people. Some prog- 
ress is being made in this field. In some 
States, public low-cost housing specially 
designed for older people is being built. 
There is a growing awareness of the 
special needs of the aged—for one-story 
housing, near ground level, perhaps with 
ramps in place of stairs, and with other 
details that can make so much difference 
in the comfort and pleasure of older, 
less-active occupants. Often, well- 
planned housing can provide facilities 
for an appropriate and richer social and 
recreational life for the older commu- 
nity, among neighbors of similar age and 
interests. Yet we have only begun to 
attack these problems. There is great 
need for a systematic and energetic pro- 
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gram to improve and develop such hous- 
ing. It can only be met by encourage- 
ment and leadership such as this bill 
would provide. 

One of the most serious and pressing 
problems we face is widespread discrimi- 
nation in employment against the older 
worker. While the number of older peo- 
ple steadily increases, their proportion- 
ate share of the labor market is steadily 
shrinking. Studies indicate that a great 
many, perhaps as many as half of all 
companies, set age limits for new em- 
ployees—no jobs for people over 45, 
sometimes a bar at 35 or even 25. Com- 
pulsory retirement at 65, a sound general 
rule, has become an inflexible law; in 
some cases, it is not only wasteful but 
an unnecessary restriction on people who 
can be happiest and most useful contin- 
uing to work. Education of employers, 
an intensive campaign of public infor- 
mation to emphasize the value of older 
workers, increased organizational efforts 
in job placement—all these are sound, 
constructive contributions to a solution 
of this problem. Our efforts in this di- 
rection should be greatly increased. 

Finally, in this brief survey of a vast 
problem, I want to mention an often 
overlooked part of it. Sometimes our 
communities pay scant attention to the 
social needs and the civic value of their 
older members. They have a right to 
social opportunity—to social and recre- 
ational clubs, to a share of the commu- 
nity’s recreational facilities. A new pat- 
tern of senior social life is developing— 
in such forms as the successful Golden 
Age Clubs—and it should have every 
possible help and encouragement from 
the community. These are practical, 
tangible things we can do. 

But we can do more. We can make 
fuller use than we are doing of the skills, 
the energies, and the experience of our 
older citizens. In some communities, for 
example, retired businessmen have or- 
ganized themselves to provide business 
help and advice to younger men, giving 
them the benefit of their own experience 
with gratifying results. In many cases, 
we could call on older people more than 
we do for a part in our many voluntary 
civic enterprises. In countless ways we 
can recognize and welcome their contri- 
bution, to our mutual benefit. Our older 
people are assets to the community, and 
they are people with rights of their own. 
They deserve a place in the sun instead 
of a rocking chair in the shadows. We 
all gain by granting it to them. 

All I have said here is based on my 
firm conviction that today, and even 
more in the future, the needs and prob- 
lems of our older citizens represent one 
of the great challenges of our time. I 
could, at great length, list the inventory 
of our failure so far to meet it. Yet what 
is more important than these facts and 
figures is the real human predicament 
that lies behind the figures. These are 
our people, the fathers and mothers 
whom, in the biblical commandment, we 
are enjoined to honor. We have paid 
them scant honor. I cannot, in words, 
sufficiently convey my own sense of 
urgency about the unnecessary -suffer- 
ing—the humiliating want and corrosive 
insecurity, the demoralizing sense of not 
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being wanted, of being cast aside and 
forgotten—that exist far too often now 
and will continue to exist until we act 
to eliminate their causes. 

I believe that these are, too often, for- 
gotten men and women. I do not believe 
that in good conscience or in common- 
sense we can allow this to go on. I do 
not pretend to know how we are to meet 
this problem in all the details. None of 
us knows all the answers in this big and 
difficult field. We do not know nearly 
as much as we should. 

But I do know this. If we are going 
to get anything accomplished, if we are 
going to learn more and act wisely and 
do the best possible job of what must be 
done, then we should get started now and 
get started by putting some people to 
work on these problems, with some 
money to do the job. And let us get 
organized so that all of us—the National 
Government, the States, and the local 
communities—are working together with 
a common purpose and common ener- 
gies, to write and realize this bill of rights 
for older people. 


The Criminal Record of Gen. Ivan Serov 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, the people 
of the free world were shocked last week 
to hear that Col. Gen. Ivan Serov, chair- 
man of the Soviet Committee of State 
Security, had landed at London airport 
for the purpose of completing arrange- 
ments for the springtime visit to Eng- 
land of Communist Party boss Khrush- 
chevy. 

This shock was well founded because 
General Serov has one of the blackest 
records as a Kremlin hatchet man. He 
has been aptly described as the Himmler 
of the Russian Communist regime. 

This General Serov arrived at London 
Airport in a new Soviet jet-type passen- 
ger plane which immediately attracted 
widespread public attention and specu- 
lation. For a while it appeared as 
though the jet passenger plane he ar- 
rived in would get more public attention 
than the infamous General Serov him- 
self. This was, in my judgment, pre- 
cisely what the schemers in the Kremlin 
expected would happen because it is 
clear that London is indeed an unusual 
place for the unveiling of a new Russian 
jet passenger plane. 

The free press of Great Britain and 
the British people were not taken in by 
this clever trick and consequently lost 
no time in objecting to this unwelcome 
visitor, General Serov, and exposing 
some of his major crimes against hu- 
manity. The British press and people 
engaged in public renunciation of Gen- 
eral Serov, which no doubt played a 
major part in causing his early return to 
Moscow yesterday. 

It is understood that this same Gen- 
eral Serov will return to England with 
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Communist Party Boss Khrushchev and 
his traveling companion, Bulganin. 
General Serov is the close friend and 
long-time associate of the big boss, 
Khrushchey. The record shows that 
Serov served under Khrushchev in 1940 
when Khrushchev was secretary of the 
Communist Party in the Ukraine. So 
well did he serve in the capacity of Com- 
missar of Internal Affairs for Ukraine 
that Khrushchev had him promoted in 
February 1941 to First Deputy Commis- 
sar of State Security for all of the 
U. S. S. R. It was from this position 
that he made his unenviable record of 
major crimes against humanity. 

Since it is likely that we will be hear- 
ing more about General Serov in the 
future, especially in connection with his 
next visit to England as bodyguard of 
Communist Party Boss Khrushchev, the 
American people should be given the 
highlights of his record. 

In all my experiences, both as execu- 
tive trial counsel at the international 
Nuremberg war-crimes trials and as a 
member of the House Select Committee 
To Investigate Communist Aggression, 
83d Congress, I have never seen a record 
of crimes against humanity more shock- 
ing than that established by General 
Serov. Here are some of his crimes 
which have brought him to the highest 
Communist glory. 

First. In 1941, as Deputy Commissar 
of State Security of the U. S. S. R., he 
signed and issued order No. 001223, set- 
ting forth “instructions regarding the 
manner of conducting the deportation 
of anti-Soviet elements from Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia.” This order gives 
minute instructions on how the secret 
arrest and deportation of all patriots in 
the Baltic States were to be carried out. 
All leadership elements of the popula- 
tion of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania 
were to be rounded up and ruthlessly 
deported to the huge slave empire of 
the Soviet Union. It is estimated that 
up to 70,000 patriots of the Baltic States 
were rounded up during the nights of 
June 13-14, 1941, in response to this 
Serov directive and deported to the 
slavery of the Soviet Union. This was 
in addition to another 70,000 freedom- 
loving Balts who were forcibly deported 
shortly after the first Russian occupa- 
tion of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia. 

Serov Order No. 001223 includes 
specific instructions on how husbands 
and wives are to be separated at the rail- 
road station and shipped to different 
slave-labor camps. Families were to be 
split and disseminated in a manner un- 
befitting the treatment of animals. 
All this was ordered by General Serov 
in an effort to break the great spirit of 
the Baltic people and to reduce them to 
the status of the faceless masses of the 
Soviet Union. 

The full text of Order No. 001223 may 
be seen on page 464 of the Third Interim 
Report of the Select Committee to In- 
vestigate Communist Aggression, 83d 
Congress, second session, 

Second. In the period 1943 to 1945 this 
Same General Serov supervised the in- 
ternational crimes of genocide against 
the following nations: (a) The Crimean 
Tatars. A nation of 500,000 people were 
forcibly deported from their native 
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Crimea in the course of 48 hours. The 
entire population was moved from a sub- 
tropical climate to the frigid reaches of 
the Ural Mountains with no preparation 
whatever as to clothing or housing or 
food. ‘Thus vanished from the face of 
the earth the Crimean-Tatar nation, 
(b) The Kalmyks. These peaceful 
descendants of Ghengis Khan were up- 
rooted from their autonomous region 
and scattered to the four winds—includ- 
ing the tundra regions of Siberia and 
the slave-labor camps found everywhere 
in the U. S. S. R. A nation once proud 
and great was erased in a matter of 
hours by the process of forced deporta- 
tion and dissemination. (c The 
Chechens and the Ingushi. These two 
ancient nations were located in North 
Caucaus. Being primarily herdsmen 
and agriculturists, they were very peace- 
ful. But they too were destroyed by the 
process of forced deportation. In the 
course of 48 hours over 350,000 Chechens 
and Ingushi were rounded up and carted 
off to the most barren areas of the 
U. S. S. R., and their native homelands 
left lifeless and deserted. 

Third. From June 1945 to January 
1947 Serov served as Security Chief of 
East Germany. It will be recalled that 
during this period widespread kidnap- 
ing operations were carried out from 
East Germany against all types of sci- 
entists, engineers, and technicians in 
West Germany. These scientists and 
technicians were indentured by the 
Russian Communists in order to better 
prepare the U. S. S. R. to carry out its 
unrelenting policy of warfare against all 
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mastermind behind these kidnapings. 

Fourth. In 1952 Serov was awarded 
the Order of Lenin for his work on the 
Volga-Dam Canal project. It will be re- 
called that this canal was dug by slave 
laborers from every area of the Com- 
munist empire. It will also be recalled 
that the loss of human life in complet- 
ing the canal dwarfed the horrible hu- 
man sacrifices caused by Peter the Ter- 
rible in carrying out his building pro- 
gram. Thousands of Poles, Lithuanians, 
Latvians, Ukrainians, Armenians, Byelo- 
russians, Georgians, Slovaks, and Hun- 
garians were among those who perished 
on this project. Serov was one of the 
driving forces behind this project, his 
deportation schemes from all the en- 
slaved non-Russian nations provided the 
manpower and human sacrifices de- 
manded by the Kremlin. 

All this is but a part of the black rec- 
ord of the man sent from Moscow to Lon- 
don by Communist Party boss Khrush- 
chev to complete arrangements for his 
visit to England in the near future. 
Serov is a trusted aid and associate of 
Khrushchev. Khrushchev must depend 
upon men with black records like Serov's 
in order to carry out the Kremlin’s nev- 
er-changing plan for world conquest. 
That is the true nature of the interna- 
tional Communist conspiracy. 

The leaders of the free world would do 
well to measure the sincerity of the 
Kremlin claims for peaceful coexistence 
by the character and record of those who 
now lead the world Communist move- 
ment. It is impossible to separate 
Khrushchev from Serov or Serov from 
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the Russian eampaign for peaceful co- 
existence. Now is it possible to separate 
Stalin, Khrushchev, Serov, or any other 
Communist leader from the many crimes 
against humanity committed by the 
conspiracy of communism. These 
crimes are recorded on the conscience 
of all civilization and the guilty parties 
remain the same, despite the present 
Kremlin effort to shift all the blame to 
the late dictator Stalin. 

The British press and people are to 
be congratulated on the public renuncia- 
tion given to General Serov and the part 


they played in bringing about his early: 


return to Moscow. It is hoped that the 
British diplomats and political leaders 
will in turn respond to the will of the 
British people and thus cancel out the 


return to England of General Serov and 


his companion in crime Nikita Khru- 
shchev. 


The Manifesto 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit 
the splendid analysis of our distinguished 
colleague, Congressman O. C. FISHER, of 
Texas, on the manifesto which was sub- 
scribed to by more than 100 Members of 
both branches of the Congress last 
week. 

Coming as this does from a Member 
of Congress in whose congressional dis- 
trict the race issue as such is relatively 
unimportant because of the scarcity of 
Negroes in that part of the great Com- 
monwealth of Texas I think it can be re- 
garded as purely an objective statement. 
Mr. FrisHEr not only subscribed to the 
document himself, but was a member of 
the House Strategy Group which was re- 
sponsible for its circulation among the 
Members of the House. 

While I think that our colleague might 
have gone further in his analysis by 
pointing out the potent implications of 
the instrument, his analysis so far as 
it goes is a logical and sound analysis. 

The statement follows: 

Resistance to Federal encroachment upon 
powers and functions reserved by the States 
when the Constitution was written, was 
voiced last week by more than 100 Members 
of Congress. I joined with a half dozen of 
my Texas colleagues in this declaration of 
constitutional principles. 

It’s not just a matter of being for or 
against segregation. The issue is much 
more important and fundamental than that. 
It strikes at a trend which threatens by 
judicial fiat to gobble up many of the basic 
rights and powers clearly retained by the 
States when the Constitution was drafted 
in 1787. ; 

The integration decision was made 22 
months ago. The big question now is: 
Where will the Supreme Court strike next? 

In scores of decisions covering a 100 years 
of judicial history the Supreme Court has 
repeatedly scoffed at the very idea that local 
school trustees—and individual States— 
did not have the right to separate students, 
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in equally desirable facilities. That in- 
cluded the discretion to separate boys and 
girls, Negroes and whites, if local trustees 
thought best. 

But a new Supreme Court comes along 
and wham!—away go the precedents of a 
100 years, and for the first time in American 
history Uncle Sam rides herd on local school 
boards. 

No, the matter of integration now becomes 
secondary in importance. The big question 
is: What does the future hold in store for 
America and for our Constitution? Where 
will the Supreme Court strike next? 

The simple fact is that the original Con- 
stitution does not even mention education. 
Nor does the 14th amendment. The framers 
enumerated the powers the Federal Govern- 
ment would be allowed to exercise—spelled 
them out, 18 of them. Control over educa- 
tion was not one of them. And to clinch 
the meaning, article 10 of the Bill of Rights 
came along to provide: “The powers not 
granted to the United States by the Con- 
stitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the States.” 

How could language be more definite, 
more positive, more understandable? 

But now we find the Supreme Court in a 
completely new role of legislating; of not 
only going contrary to the wording of the 
Constitution but also going contrary to more 
than 50 prior court decisions. 

` Clearly, the Court now acts not on the 
written word or precedent but according to 
the Court’s whims, philosophy or shade of 
political thinking. 

What can we do about it? Well, the least 
we can do is to assert ourselves and hope 
that an aroused public opinion will make 
itself felt in opposing future encroachments. 
Playing ostrich will not suffice. The great 
Edmund Burke once said: “For evil to suc- 
ceed it is only necessary for good men to do 
nothing.” 


Social Security Benefits 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I rise to- 
day on behalf of my bill, H. R. 10064, 
which would lower the qualifying age for 
social security benefits from age 65 to 
age 60 for men and age 55 for women, as 
well as to provide that any fully insured 
individual who becomes permanently 
and totally disabled shall be considered 
to have reached retirement age. 

At the outset, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to say that if there is any group in 
this great land of ours that deserves spe- 
cial consideration it is the totally and 
permanently disabled who would other- 
wise be eligible for benefits under the so- 
cial security system except for the fact 
that in many, many cases they have not 
as yet reached retirement age. 

In all justice, I feel that these people 
should not be further penalized by be- 
ing required to wait for their rightful 
benefits until they reach age 65. They 
need economic assistance right now and, 
after all; they are not employable, and 
to force them to wait, perhaps for many 
years, for their benefits, is working a ter- 
rible hardship upon them. 

I would like to remind the Congress 
that we have modernized our social se- 
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curity system in other respects. In the 
1950 amendments we substantially in- 
creased the coverage of the system and 
more than doubled the amount of the 
benefits. 

Again in 1952 and in 1954 the benefit 
structure was brought up to date. To- 
day, 9 out of 10 workers in this country 
are covered by social security—as com- 
pared with only 3 out of 5 im1949. 

But, we have made no change what- 
ever in the qualifying age of 65 which 
was set 20 years ago in the middle of a 
depression. 

Mr. Speaker, it is time for a change. 
And permit me to outline very briefiy 
some of the reasons why it is imperative 
Pret the 84th Congress act on this mat- 

r. 

The first and most urgent reason for 
lowering the age requirement grows out 
of recognition of the human values in- 
volved. No longer will it be necessary to 
explain to the older men and women who, 
through forces beyond their control, are 
unable to find work—or are unable to 
work—that they will have to wait for a: 
number of years for their retirement 
benefits. No longer will it be our un- 
happy duty to explain to the aged widow 
of a worker who has died that she can- 
not receive any widow’s benefit until she 
has reached her 65th birthday. 

We know, too, how significantly in- 
creases in our living costs have threat- 
ened the security of many older men and 
women who are the victims of the kind of 
involuntary retirement I have just de- 
scribed. It used to be that a family 
which had managed to save a few thou- 
sand dollars to purchase a home could 
survive many years of retirement with- 
out additional income. Fifty years ago a 
backlog of $5,000 would care for a re- 
tired couple for 15 or 20 years. Now, if 
they manage carefully, they may be able 
to stretch it to cover 2 or 3 years. This is 
just one of the economic realities of to- 
day which calls for a lowering of the 
qualifying age in social security. 

Let us consider, for a moment, other 
realities which call for the enactment of 
this bill. First of all, it provides a logical 
adjustment to the fact that the length 
of work life, for most of us, has been 
substantially shortened. In 1900, 39 per- 
cent of all persons aged 45 or over were in 
the labor force. To day this proportion 
has dropped to around 27 percent. In 
the language of the technician, the shift 
from a rural to a highly industrial econ- 
omy is reflected in the long-term decline 
of farm employment and in the expan- 
sion of such occupations as semiskilled 
operatives and clerical and sales work- 
ers—occupational fields which have a 
very low proportion of older workers, 
Translated, this means that the parent 
or grandparent who, some years ago, 
could continue to work around the farm- 
yard or by hiring out to the neighbors, 
must now try to find a job in a labor 
market which has relatively few openings 
for older men and women. 

It is true, of course, that the older 
worker who has remained in the same 
job for a number of years can continue 
on with it as long as he is able to work, 
or as long as the job lasts. But let us not 
fall into the error of believing that this 
is the typical experience of older citizens. 
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As of October 1953 workers above 45 
were about 50 percent of all unemploy- 
ment-benefit claimants. We know that 
unemployment benefits are paid for only 
a limited period, depending upon limi- 
tations set by the States. In spite of our 
efforts to retrain and reeducate both 
workers and employers so that more work 
opportunities may be made for older peo- 
ple, we knowin our hearts that this is a 
solution which will work only in a rela- 
tively small proportion of cases. 

We know, too, that the remarkable im- 
provements in factory technology are 
rapidly changing our methods of mass 
production so that we are producing 
more and more goods with less and less 
hours of work. Recently the Federal Re- 
serve Board reported that American fac- 
tories produced the same amount of 
goods in November 1954 as during the 
same month of 1953. But at the same 
time, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
noted that there were 6 percent fewer 
production workers employed last No- 
vember than in the same month a year 
ago. In other words, output per man- 
hour of work had risen enough in a single 
year to permit industry to cut down on 
the number of its employees by 6 percent 
without decreasing production at all. 

Nor is this a temporary development. 
The whole trend of our industrial ex- 
pansion has been in the direction of 
shortening the number of hours of work 
required to produce a given product. 
And now we are hearing new predictions 
that we are on the verge of even more 
revolutionary developments in this di- 
rection. A new word, “automation,” has 
come into our language as the field of 
electronics is developing the mechani- 
cal brain” and similar devices. We are 
not yet quite clear as to just what effect 
the development of nuclear power for 
peacetime uses will have on this total 
picture. But we do know that, whatever 
happens, we are certainly going to be 
faced with the familiar problem of how 
to adjust to the machine’s contribution 
to more leisure time. It is true, of course, 
that new jobs will be created in the 
manufacture of the machines and in pro- 
viding for their maintenance. But the 
overall problem of adjusting the length 
of work hours—and the length of work 
life—to this new industrial revolution 
remains. One important aspect in these 
considerations will be a recognition of 
the fact that job opportunities for 
younger workers with growing families 
must be maintained. 

But someone will say we cannot afford 
to lower the retirement age so that our 
older people will quit work and live off 
the rest of the country for the remainder 
of their lives. Now, first of all, let us be 
clear about the fact that lowering the 
qualifying age in social security does not 
amount to enforced retirement at that 
age. Most of the men and women who 
are able to work, and who are allowed to 
continue on their jobs, will do so because 
retirement means a very greatly reduced 
income. In effect, therefore, my bill 
would simply shorten—or eliminate en- 
tirely—the tragic waiting period now 
imposed by the provision that benefits 
cannot be paid until age 65 has been 
reached. 
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Let me say, too, that new develop- 
ments of the kind I have outlined have 
always brought out the prophets of 
gloom, who predict that more leisure 
time is a serious matter. In the early 
days of the 18th century they opposed 
the idea of bringing children out of fac- 
tories and into schools on the ground 
that the children would thus be encour- 
aged to develop habits of indolence, 
When the 8-hour day was first proposed, 
early in this century, there was wide- 
spread protest that people would have 
too much time to get into mischief. We 
are, indeed, just beginning to learn that 
more leisure time for more of our people 
can enrich our national life and create 
new opportunities for life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. This is an- 
other reason why I believe that the 
sooner we adjust to the inevitability of 
a shorter work life for most of us, the 
sooner we will understand all the impli- 
cations of our destiny of abundance. 

One further change in our work pat- 
tern should be noted, especially as it ap- 
plies to the appropriate qualifying age 
for women. The fact that older women 
often survive their husbands had added 
to the problems of dependency, particu- 
larly as living costs have increased. The 
widow who has married and raised a 
family is at a special disadvantage in 
seeking employment not only because 
job opportunities for older women are 
limited but also because of her own lack 
of experience in a job. Moreover, she has 
other serious disadvantages. Her oppor- 
tunity to accumulate retirement benefits 
is cut down; she lacks seniority protec- 
tions and is often first to be released 
when reductions in force are put into 
effect; she must often accept jobs at low 
wages or Salary levels; and she usually 
lacks training or recent job experience. 
Can we, therefore, conscientiously con- 
tinue to extend the burden for the women 
of America? I think not, and I trust 
that this legislation which I have intro- 
duced today will relieve the grave eco- 
nomic plight that many thousands of our 
fine citizens are presently experiencing 
and most certainly will continue to ex- 
perience unless direct action is taken by 
the Congress to alleviate this serious 
situation. ’ 


Visit to the Capitol of Men From District 
13, United Steelworkers of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this week, a group of 32 men from district 
13, United Steelworkers of America, vis- 
ited the Capitol in conjunction with their 
classwork on Federal legislative pro- 
cedure, 

I had the privilege of welcoming them 
on Monday morning, at which time we 
discussed the passing of legislation and 
the many other ramifications involved 
on how a bill becomes a law. These 
members then attended a full session of 
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the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, of which I am a member, 
and left for a noon luncheon where we 
all had the pleasure of hearing a talk 
by Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell. 
The Secretary remained with us for a 
question-and-answer period, and I am 
sure the men enjoyed quizzing him on 
labor legislation and receiving Mr. 
Mitchell’s frank and interesting replies. 

The afternoon session included a tour 
of the House of Representatives. From 
there we proceeded to the Senate and 
met with Senators Epwarp E. MARTIN and 
JAMES H. Durr. The legislative group 
were hosts at a dinner in the evening 
where brief talks were made by me and 
my colleagues from the western Pennsyl- 
vania districts, Representatives KELLEY 
and MORGAN. 

To me, the steelworkers, railroaders, 
and others who took part in this study 
have made a distinct contribution to the 
principles of our form of government. 
By familiarizing themselves with legis- 
lative procedure, they have become bet- 
ter equipped to adjudge the problems 
connected with the making of Federal 
laws. At the same time they have ac- 
quired information which can be passed 
along to the advantage of their families, 
fellow workmen, friends, and neighbors. 

I recommend that this visit be made 
known wherever possible to various labor, 
business, civic, and other organizations 
which may follow the example of this 
group in finding out just how our Gov- 
ernment functions. I am sure we will 
have a better informed citizenry. 

As far as I am able to determine, this 
is the first time that any group of this 
type has undertaken such a beneficial 
project, and to further record this event 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, I include 
the names of the gentlemen who partici- 
pated: 

FROM CAMBRIA COUNTY, PA, 

1. Mr. Kenneth L. Bender, legislative di- 
rector of district 18, United Steelworkers of 
America, 403 Wallace Building, Johnstown. 

2. Mr. Irvin Bartoletti, 424 East Sample 
Street, Ebensburg. 


3. Nicholas C. Borsuk, 335. Strayer Street, 
Johnstown. 

4. Henry A. Emerick, 730 Pine Street, 
Johnstown. 

5. Charles Fesko, 
Johnstown. 

6. Joseph Galagaza, 236 Main Street, Cone- 
maugh. 

7. Louis V. Geist, 224 Main Street, Johns- 
town. 

8. John W. Hagins, 
Johnstown. 

9. Harry E. Hildebrand, 506 Bernard Street, 
Johnstown. 

10. John E. Howe, rural route 4, box 204, 
Johnstown. 

11. Stanley P. Killian, 52 Hazel Street, 
Conemaugh. 

12. R. J. Maley, 17 Cox Street, Johnstown. 

13. Rhody L. McCutcheon, 219 Mifflin 
Street, Johnstown. 

14. Sammy McFormick, 652 Linden Ave- 
nue, Johnstown. 

15. Bill McKendree, 80914 Central Avenue, 
Johnstown. 

16. Kenneth Poorbaugh, 800 Liberty Ave- 
nue, Johnstown. 

17. Barry D. Richardson, 621 Wynn Ave- 
nue, Johnstown. 

18. Michael Rizzo, 
Johnstown. 

19. Ross Rively, 135 Joseph Avenue, Johns- 
town. 
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182 Blaine Street, 


1336 Saylor Street, 
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20. John A. Sukenik, 89 G Street, Johns- 
town. 

21. Thomas Wensel, Carrolltown. 

22. Walter Winkler, 246 Spruce 
Conemaugh. 

23. William R. Young, Jr., 33344 Oak Street, 
Johnstown. 

FROM WESTMORELAND COUNTY, PA, 

1. Harry J. Sharp, Seward. 

2. Alexander Kachmarik, 625 Rostraver 
Street, Monessen. 


FROM FAYETTE COUNTY, PA. 


1. Jack Thot, 1104 Henry Street, Belle 
Vernon. 
FROM WASHINGTON COUNTY, PA. 


1. Samuel H. Collis, 122 Wellington Ave- 
nue, Washington. 

2. Edward J. Dombrowski, 432 Franklin 
Avenue, Canonsburg. 

8. Frank Egizio, rural route 1, Canonsburg. 

4. Frank Giosta, 436 Cherry Avenue, 
Houston. 

5. Martin Slavonia, 1213 Lover Crest Ave- 
nue, Charleroi. 

6. John M. Wright, 
Washington. 


Street, 


1030 Bruce Street, 


Special School Milk and Brucellosis 
Eradication 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI í 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, the com- 
plex and difficult farm problem that con- 
fronts our Nation will be solved not by 
emotional appeals or by hungry politi- 
cians eager to get votes by waving a 
magic wand, but by sticking close to 
the hard, stubborn facts of life. 

All of us know that the value of dairy- 
ing and dairy prođucts is the biggest 
branch of agriculture and in fact, the 
greatest industry in our country. Dairy- 
ing is bigger than United States Steel 
or Standard Oil or any other single in- 
dustry. 

We are now called upon to vote as to 
whether or not we shall extend for 2 
years the program relating to the special 
school milk and brucellosis eradication, 
and for the use of dairy products—milk, 
butter, and cheese—in veterans hos- 
pitals and by the members of our Armed 
Forces. 

I welcome the opportunity to vote 
for the 2-year extension of all these 
programs, not merely because I represent 
a great dairy district, but I think it is in 
the interest of all the farmers and citi- 
zens of our entire Nation. 

While the vote may be close, I am 
confident that these worthy programs 
will be continued and with the help of 
Democrats who place the welfare of 
country above party, I believe we will 
win this fight. Under permission grant- 
ed me, I include an important notice 
from Hon. LESLIE ARENDS, the Republi- 
can whip of the House of Representa- 
tives, and various telegrams and letters— 
only a few of the many that I have re- 
ceived—from my constituents whom I 
have the honor to represent. 

Mr. Speaker, we should, by all means, 
pass this bill to give 33 million school- 
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children in the United States—in 62,000 
schools, the nourishment they need and 
to eradicate the brucellosis disease, in 
order to bring production and consump- 
tion of dairy products into better bal- 
ance, and to insure our dairy farmers a 
fair return for their hard and strenuous 
labors. It will also take care of the mil- 
lions of our schoolchildren, veterans in 
our veterans hospitals, and the men and 
women serving in all branches of our 
armed services all over the world. 

The material referred to follows: 

IMPORTANT NOTICE 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 19, 1956. 

Dear COLLEAGUE: It is planned that the 
conference report on H. R. 8320, relating to 
the special school-milk and brucellosis-erad- 
ication programs be called up for considera- 
tion early in the session on Tuesday, March 
20. 

The conference report eliminates provi- 
sions for the extensions of these programs 
beyond June 30, 1956, when they will other- 
wise expire. 

If we can defeat the conference report the 
House will then be in a position to accept the 
Senate amendments, which provide for a 
2-year extension of these programs, and also 
the veterans’ hospital and Armed Forces milk 
program, 

A rollcall will be asked for on the confer- 
ence report. 

It is hoped that every Republican will vote 
against the conference report and then vote 
for the motion to concur in the Senate 
amendment. The bill will then be complete 
to go to the White House. 

Sincerely yours, 
Les ARENDS, 
Republican Whip. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mo., March 17, 1956. 
Congressman Dewey SHORT, 
Care House of Representatives: 

Greene County, your largest milk produc- 
ing county, asks your support of bill H. R. 
8320 for the extension of milk for school 
lunch and brucellosis program for 2 years 
instead of 90 days. 

GREENE COUNTY FARM BUREAU, 
C. F. Swan, Legislative Chairman. 


OsceoLa, Mo., March 21, 1956. 

Dewey SHORT, 

Congressman, Seventh District, 

Washington, D. C.: 
I urge support bill H. R. 8320 Senate version 
for 2 years in addition to the 90 days. 
Mrs. ROBERT C. SMITH, 
Legislative chairman, St. Clair County 
Farm Bureau. 


SPRINGFIELD, MO., March 18, 1956. 
Hon. DEWEY SHORT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Request your support of bill H. R. 8320 ex- 
tension for 2 years instead of 90 days. 
Mr. and Mrs. R. J. UNDERWOOD, 
Legislative committee, Greene County 
Farm Bureau. 


CARTHAGE, Mo., March 19, 1956. 
Hon. Dewey SHORT, 
Member of Congress, 
Seventh Missouri District, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Jasper County Farm Bureau urge you sup- 
port Senate version for 2 years in addition 
to 90 days on brucellosis and milk for school 
lunch, 
J. L. BENSCHOTER, 
National Affairs Chairman, 
Jasper County Farm Bureau, 
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JEFFERSON CITY, Mo., March 16, 1956. 
Hon. DEWEY SHORT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Earnestly urge you give support to Senate 
version of brucellosis and milk for school 
lunch program, providing for an extension 
of 90 days and an additional 2 years of both 
programs. This is highly important to Mis- 
souri farmers. 

H. E. SLUSHER, 
President, Missouri Farm 
Bureau Federation. 
DADEVILLE, MO., March 19, 1965. 
The Honorable DEWEY SHORT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: The Dade County Farm Bureau 
hopes you will see fit to use your influence 
in getting the 2-year extension on the school 
milk program through this session of Con- 
gress. 

Thank you in advance, 

Very truly yours, 
E. L. SHORT, 
Chairman of Legislative Board, 
Dade County Farm Bureau, 


Now’s the Time To Give Small Business 
a Break 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr.DODD. Mr. Speaker, I am receiv- 
ing a great many letters from small-busi- 
ness people about H. R. 11. These peo- 
ple are asking that I sign the discharge 
petition to bring up H. R. 11 and then 
vote for it. This I will do. But we need 
help from the Members of this House. 

The 83d and 84th Congresses have 
done a great deal for big business. It 
occurs to me that we can well afford to 
do something for small business. This 
is particularly true when the request 
which small business is making of us is a 
quite modest and reasonable request. 

In this instance the request that small 
business is making strikes me as being 
most modest and reasonable. More than 
that, it is manifestly a request which 
serves the interests of consumers, farm- 
ers, and, in short, the general public 
good. All that small business is asking 
us to do is to provide reasonably effective 
antitrust laws. Small business is not 
asking for any subsidy. It is not asking 
for any giveaway. It is simply asking 
for antitrust laws which give the small 
man a reasonably equal competitive op- 
portunity to succeed. 

Specifically, the small business people 
are asking for an antitrust law which 
will protect them from price discrimina- 
tion. We all know that price discrimina- 
tion is a weapon of bigness. The big 
corporation can destroy its local compe- 
tition by local price cutting. There is 
nothing new about this. We all know 
what it means. 

Now we do not object to price cutting 
when it is done fairly. We object to 
price discrimination because this is an 
unfair method of price cutting. The 
local man inevitably gets squeezed out 
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end the big man survives and prospers. 
Survival and success in the competitive 
process is not a result of efficiency— 
when the weapon of discrimination is 
used. Then the corporation that sur- 
vives and prospers is the biggest cor- 
poration. 

Now why do we need H. R. 11? 

In 1936 the Clayton Antitrust Act was 
amended and strengthened by the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act for the purpose of giv- 
ing small business protection from price 
discrimination. There is a tremendous 
legislative history on that amendment. 
This history seems to make one thing 
clear, above all others, which is that it 
was intended to require the supplier to 
give fair and equal treatment to his 
wholesale and retail customers. More 
precisely, the law was intended to require 
a supplier to make equal prices to com- 
peting customers—insofar as he has no 
differences in costs for supplying his 
different customers. The law was not 
intended to give the small merchant any 
undeserved advantage, or to interfere 
with any efficiency that may be asso- 
ciated with large-scale marketing oper- 
ations. The law clearly and specifically 
states that the supplier may charge his 
customers different prices up to the full 
extent that the different prices are jus- 
tified by cost differences. 

The law clearly was intended to stop 
price discriminations where the effect 
of these discriminations would substan- 
tially lessen competition and tend to 
create a monopoly. 

The majority opinion of the Supreme 
Court in the Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 
v. F. T. C. (340 U. S. 231, 1951) however, 
construes the Robinson-Patman Act in a 
way which gives small business little pro- 
tection. The Supreme Court in that 
opinion held that the supplier's inten- 
tion, or good faith, is to be the con- 
trolling criterion of the law. More spe- 
cifically, the Court ruled that a supplier 
is excused from engaging in a discrim- 
inatory pricing practice where the sup- 
plier is in good faith; and that in such 
instances there is no power to stop the 
discriminatory practice, even though the 
practice substantially lessens competi- 
tion and tends to create a monopoly. 
More than that, the Court’s opinion 
went on to hold that a supplier is justi- 
fied in discriminating to meet the lawful 
price of a competitor, irrespective of 
competitive effects. In short, the nub of 
this ruling is that a supplier is fully justi- 
fied in engaging in a generally unlawful 
practice by reason of the fact that his 
competitor has refrained from engaging 
in the unlawful practice. This means, 
in its simplest form, that the big sup- 
plier of a nationally-known product can 
give a selective advantage to the big 
buyer who is quoted a low price by some 
small supplier that has no marketing 
system of its own and cannot, as a prac- 
tical matter supply the independent mer- 
chant. This operates against small busi- 
ness in two ways: First, it cuts out the 
small supplier who has insufficient capi- 
tal to expand his operation on a national 
scale. Second, it cuts out the independ- 
ent merchant who obviously cannot over- 
come his big competitor’s buying advan- 
tage. The practical result is to isolate 
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and neutralize the competitive forces 
which both small suppliers and small 
merchants might supply—for the benefit 
of consumers. In short, this kind of 
pricing plays off the disadvantages of 
small merchants against the disadvan- 
tages of small suppliers, and ends up with 
big suppliers and big chain distributors 
having all the business. 

More realistically, the court’s ruling 
will have to be applied where there are 
not just two suppliers in the market, but 
several suppliers. This means therefore, 
that price quotations offered the chain 
can gravitate to a low level, while prices 
offered the independent merchants stay 
at a high level, and there is no practical 
way to untangle the sequence of events to 
determine which supplier, if any, acted 
in bad faith. This kind of pricing will 
eliminate small suppliers and small re- 
tailers from the competitive system and 
increase monopoly. 

H. R. 11 seems to me a very mod- 
est and reasonable solution to this 
problem. In effect it simply says this: 
Without regard to any question of 
good faith or bad faith, it is illegal 
for the supplier to discriminate in his 
prices where the effect of such discrim- 
inations may substantially lessen com- 
petition or tend to create a monopoly. 
That is all there is to it. There are no 
qualifications, except of course there is 
a qualification that the supplier may 
discriminate to the full extent justified 
by costs; and there is a qualification that 
the supplier may change his prices from 
time to time as often as he likes, just 
so long as he makes the new prices avail- 
able to all his customers; and there is 
a qualification that the supplier is not 
required to sell to any customer, but is 
free to sell or reject customers at his 
pleasure. These qualifications are al- 
ready clearly in the statute and would 
not be changed. 

I believe that we ought to pass H. R. 
11 and pass it promptly. It is no con- 
solation to the small-business people 
who are going out of business today, 
to know that we may consider this bill 
and pass it next month, or the month 
after that. Passing the bill next month, 
or the month after next, will not more- 
over, repair the damages to the free-en- 
terprise system which are being done 
today. 

There is a discharge petition on the 
Speaker’s desk and I ask my colleagues to 
sign this petition so that the Members 
of this House may have a prompt oppor- 
tunity to pass on this legislation which 
small-business men need and want. 


A Nation of “Haves” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1956 
Mr. BENDER. Mr. President, few men 


have moved from the field of business 
and industry into the realm of govern- 
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ment with the distinction and skill dem- 
onstrated by our Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, George M. Humphrey. 

Iam particularly happy to submit, for 
insertion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Mr. Humphrey’s address delivered at San 
Francisco, Calif., because Mr. Humphrey 
is an honored citizen of the State of Ohio 
and of the Greater Cleveland commu- 
nity. His talk, entitled “A Nation of 
‘Haves’ , is one of the most forceful re- 
plies to the prophets of gloom and doom 
ever presented to our people. It should 
be good reading in every American home. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A NATION oF. “Haves” 


(Remarks by Secretary of the Treasury 
aa M. Humphrey, San Francisco, 
alif.) 


It is an often-neglected fact that within 
the last half century this Nation has gone 
through an economic evolution that makes 
pale any other in the long history of man’s 
efforts to achieve a better life. 

The result is that this Nation is today a 
Nation made up of small to medium savers 
and investors. This means that today this 
is a Nation of “haves” and not a Nation of 
“have nots.” We have been in a tremendous 
and beneficial evolution, peacefully better- 
ing the lives of most of us. ; 

We in this administration. have hitched 
our wagon to this rising star of a “have” 
nation to make sure of its continued rise; to 
keep making “have nots” into “haves.” We 
are admirers of and believers in this 
uniquely American growth and progress. 
But on coming into office we found that this 
great day-to-day American evolution from 
the bottom up was in danger. In fact, we 
found that it had not even been properly 
recognized by economic policymakers of the 
last two decades. They were too busy fight- 
ing the ghosts of a “have not” nation, a na- 
tion that had even then already ceased to 
exist. 

As a result, we found the economy blown 
up with the hot air of inflation to a point 
where there was real danger that it might 
burst, letting us all down with a crash that 
would have maimed us as a nation, and 
dropped the free world’s defenses invitingly 
low. 

We found the economy's growth hampered 
and hobbled by a tangle of successive layers 
of regulations, controls, subsidies, and taxes 
imposed in past emergencies. The economy 
was being twisted into the shape of things 
past, when it should have been reaching 
freely for its rightful future. 

In addition, we found defense spending 
being used partly to buy defense, and partly 
as a crutch to support an unsound econ- 
omy, thereby endangering both defense and 
the economy. 

In other words, we found an economy in 
danger of going stale, out of step with the 
times and out of step with the Nation it had 
to serve, an economy fearful of the ghosts 
of bygone crises, living precariously on the 
treacherous dodges of inflation, subsidy 
and excessive crash-and-crisis Government 
spending. 

We have been reshaping this Government's 
economic policies into the policies required 
for a strong and forward-looking Nation, 
its economy firmly footed and self-support- 
ing; an economy that will pump a contin- 
uous new flow of nourishment into the day- 
to-day American evolution of self-better- 
ment; an economy that will constantly gen- 
erate new and better paying jobs for an 
ever-growing population. At the same time 
our economy must provide an ever-higher 
standard of living, plus the social services 
the people want and need, as well as the 
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men and the weapons the Nation must have 
for its defense. 

All hands in our Nation—labor unions and 
the employer, the rich and the poor, both 
major parties, the farmer and the city man, 
the woman at home and the man at his 
job—all have had a part in making our new 
productive way of life. 

The point now is that the peaceful evo- 
lution has resulted in a tremendous up- 
heaval of this Nation’s whole economy that 
really has created a different kind of Nation, 
a unique Nation of haves that needs an up- 
to-date way of thinking about itself, and 
up-to-date policies, in keeping with its 
strength and growth potential. 

Let’s look back to the turn of the cen- 
tury and see what has been happening, eco- 
nomically, since then. 

Our total national production of goods and 
services now approaches $400 billion. That 
is just 20 times as much as our national out- 
put in 1900. When you make allowance for 
price rises since the turn of the century, 
today’s national production is still about 7 
times what it was in 1900. Our population 
has more than doubled since 1900, but our 
national output per capita—production per 
man, woman and child in the Nation—is 3 
times what it was then. 

Our national income is now over $320 bil- 
lion. After allowance again for price 
changes, this is 7 times what it was in 1900, 
and our income per man, woman and child in 
the whole population is, like production, 3 
times as much as in 1900. 

Here is the important thing about that 
income change since 1900. The lower and 
middle income groups have received the 
greatest. share of our increased income. 
Early in the century, only 1 out of every 10 
American families earned as much as $4,000 
a year in terms of today's prices. Now al- 
most half of our families earn more than 
$4,000 a year. Those with inadequate in- 
comes for a decent living are becoming fewer 
and fewer, and more and more of them are 
becoming “haves”—people who have enough 
money not only to live adequately, but to 
save besides. That is the basic economic 
development in this country which we are 

most fervently to keep going, and to 
continually improve. 

Let’s see just how widespread and im- 
portant this flow of purchasing power to the 
broad base of our economy has been and will 
continue to be. 7 

One of the most common methods of sav- 
ings is the purchase of insurance. At the 
turn of the century, people in this country 
had taken out 14 million life insurance poli- 
cies. Today, with the population only 
slightly more than doubled, and with many 
people owning several policies, the number 
of life insurance policies has increased near- 
ly 18 times, to about 250 million. 

Ownership of individuals in their life in- 
surance has increased from under $2 billion 
in 1900 to more than $85 billion. 

Small investors’ holdings in United States 
savings bonds, total the huge amount of $50 
billion. No such investment existed in 1900. 

Let's see some other ways in which the 
average man on the street in this Nation has 
been making himself over into an investor— 
a man with a real financial stake in the fu- 
ture such as no other average citizen any- 
where ever had before. 

Nearly 10 percent of all American families 
today own stock in American corporations. 
At the turn of the century, this was just get- 
ting underway. 

In 1900, individuals had liquid savings of 
all types amounting to less than $10 billion. 
Now such savings of individuals in this 
country total more than $235 billion, 

Last year alone, Americans bought equip- 
ment for themselves and their homes of al- 
most $30 billion. This included things un- 
known to the homeowner of 1900, like 7 mil- 
lion radios, 7 million television sets, nearly 
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3% million washing machines, and a million 
air conditioners. These are mass invest- 
ments in a better life only a Nation of 
“haves” could make. 

About 25 million families own their own 
homes today, compared with only 7 million 
homeowners half a century ago, which popu- 
lation has only a little more than doubled 
in that time. About 55 percent of our fam- 
ilies now live in homes of their own, Nearly 
all others want to. And ways and means of 
helping them to do so are of greatest concern 
in present Government policy. 

Labor unions to which many American 
workmen pay dues, are also investors. Not 
so many years ago, union treasuries were low. 
Today many of them bulge with huge sums. 
They own banks and buildings, bonds and 
stocks, and investments of many kinds. 
These are investments belonging to—and 
benefiting—the men in overalls. 

Today more than 15 million Americans 
have more than $30 billion invested in pen- 
sion and retirement trust funds. This rep- 
resents an investment of almost $2,000 per 
worker. Such retirement plans were prac- 
tically unknown in 1900. 

You can see from these few examples what 
has been happening to the ordinary indi- 
vidual and the ordinary family in our won- 
derland economy. We need a completely 
new set of standards in thinking about our- 
selves. We are a Nation of “haves,” not of 
“have nots.” This Natlon's economy has 
grown right over, and has left behind in the 
dust, both socialism and communism. 

The consequence of this brilliant human 
achievement in our Nation is that the basic 
interests of the man in the overalls are 
today the same as the basic interests of the 
man in the business suit. 

Both men have current earnings and prob- 
ably savings in one form or another. That 
means that both are interested in seeing 
the dollar keep its purchasing power. To 
the extent that inflation develops, both men 
are robbed. 

If you had $1,000 saved up in 1939, which 
you did not draw out to use until 1953, you 
really took a beating. Inflation had sneaked 
into your savings during those years and 
made off with $478. How? Because infla- 
tionary price rises during that time cut the 
purchasing value of the dollars you were 
saving, every minute of every day. When 
you drew out your $1,000 sa inflation 
had stolen away with all but $522 of the 
purchasing power your dollars had when you 
put them aside in 1939. 

The man in the overalls and the man in the 
business suit often try, by purchasing insur- 
ance, to build up some security to leave to 
their wives and children in the event of un- 
timely death. It is a terrible thing to have 
the purchasing power of his insurance—the 
time that it will pay the rent and set the 
table or help with the education for those 
that are left—cut nearly in half in the short 
period of just 15 years. 

It is a heartbreaking thing for a man and 
woman who put aside savings in a pension or 
retirement trust fund as they work during 
their lifetime to find on retirement that 
inflation has robbed them of nearly half of 
what they had invested to live on in their 
declining years. 

We in the Eisenhower administration have 
made the halting of inflation one of the prin- 
cipal goals of our administration. In the 
last 2% years, the value of the dollar has 
changed only one-half of 1 cent. This 
means that we have kept inflation’s hand out 
of your savings almost entirely. We want to 
keep inflation locked out, so that when you 
save—by putting money in the bank, by 
buying a savings bond, by buying insurance, 
by contributing either work or money to a 
pension fund or fraternal order or in any 
other way—you will get from your invest- 
ment the same value that you toil now to put 
into it. 
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The man in the overalls and the man in the 
business suit have at least an equal interest 
in this fight. But, if there is any difference 
between them, it is the man in the overalls 
who most needs protection. He can less 
afford to lose. 

Now, it is growing more and more to be, 
that it is the vast sum of the many smaller 
savings of the man in the overalls on which 
our industrial and commercial system de- 
pends for its financing. The sum of all the 
little savings is funneled mainly into big 
investments by the savings banks, the build- 
ing and loan associations, the insurance com- 
panies, investment trusts, pension funds, 
union and fraternal organizations, and others 
handling the savings of the man in the over- 
alls. 


Business in this country is pouring nearly 
$28 billion of new investment into its plants 
and equipment this year. That tremendous 
amount must come from somebody's savings. 
Without it, the future’s new jobs will never 
be born, nor will we get tomorrow's increase 
in productivity, as the result of new and 
better tools of production, bought by new 
investment. 

Saving is important to the Nation and 
must be encouraged, not discouraged, because 
it strongly influences the security of the 
job you have and your hopes for ever-better 
pay through continued increase in your pro- 
ductivity. Thus you can see how inflation 
can rob you not only of your personal sav- 
ings but, in addition, steal away your pay 
increases and perhaps even your jobs. 

We must have policies that put solid 
ground under our day-to-day evolution of 
continual betterment from the bottom up. 
Such policies must aim at everyone, spread- 
ing the riches throughout the land. There is 
only one way to have everyone have more 
and that is to produce more. The Nation's 
treasures of goods and services must con- 
stantly increase, by continually increasing 
individual productivity, so that they can be 
spread ever deeper and broader throughout 
the whole economy. 

Our strong economy must—and can—carry 
the costs of fully adequate defense, and of 
indispensable public services, and at the 
same time continue its healthy growth. But 
it will only be able to do so if we balance 
the load correctly so that it can be carried, 
and carried indefinitely, without a break- 
down. 

We have devised policies to fit our new 
situation and we are balancing the load. 

We are not the slave of any particular 
aspect of our flexible policies. We regard 
inflation as a public enemy of the worst type. 
But we have not hesitated, either, to ease 
or restrict the basis of credit when need was 
indicated. Under the new cooperation that 
exists in this administration between the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve, the full 
force of monetary policy has been made ef- 
fective more promptly than ever before in 
the Nation’s history to better respond to 
natural demands. 

We found when we came to office an over- 
blown economy. It was hobbled with all 
sorts of artificial controls, dangerously de- 
pendent upon the uncertainties of defense 
spending, and inflationary pressures. It was 
borrowing from tomorrow’s production and 
income at a prodigious rate, with unsound 
confiscatory taxation that still failed to pro- 
vide for the profligate spending. This re- 
sulted in huge deficits that were passing the 
heavy burden of our excesses on for our 
children and grandchildren to bear. And 
sooner or later it was sure to result in com- 
plete downfall. 

Under the Eisenhower administration, the 
whole economy, the livelihood of ail the 
people, has been made more safe. This has 
been done by the timely use of monetary 
policy and credit in response to actual de- 
mand; by the return to the public of pur- 
chasing power through the biggest tax cut 
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im the history of the Nation, by cutting 
unjustified government spending; and at 
the same time by timely encouragement to 
construction, home building, and needed 
improvements, By the prompt and vigorous 
use of all these measures we have made the 
difficult and delicate change from a danger- 
ously artificial economy to a healthful one, 
with every effort exerted to the utmost to 
involve the very minimum of cost in terms 
of unemployment. 

In turning our faces resolutely from in- 
filation, and unrealistic spending, what have 
we turned toward? 

We have turned with full confidence to a 
people that have demonstrated that you are 
industrious, saving, inventive, daring, pro- 
gressive and self-reliant to an unprecedented 
degree. We believe in your capacity to go on 
providing yourselves with an ever better life, 
if we in government support your efforts 
where the general welfare calls for such sup- 
port, and do not load you with unnecessary 
burdens, or take from you by excessive tax- 
ation the increase in your income that you 
might otherwise earn and save, or allow you 
to be robbed by inflation. 

We will be rising on the solid ground of 
these things: 

Savings protected against shrinkage by a 
stable dollar; 

Increased production and increased wages 
and earnings made possible by the invest- 
ment of those savings in more, new, and 
better tools of production; 

Wide use, by Americans who are both 
workers and investors, of these tools of pro- 
duction for the creation of more jobs and 
new, better, and cheaper goods, with ever- 
widening distribution among an ever-grow- 
ing number of consumers as their earning 
power increases and the cost of the goods 
decline; 

Use of the increased income from this in- 
creased production of the things you want, 
not to pay the bill for unneeded or unwise 
Government spending, or as tribute to infla- 
tion, but for the creation of a better life for 
all. 

The United States is now enjoying plenty, 
in peace. Americans are breaking all records 
in the number of people with jobs, the high 
wages they are receiving, and in the produc- 
tion of goods for people to enjoy. And they 
are enjoying this high prosperity while suc- 
eessfully resisting pressures toward inflation. 

We hope for continued prosperity based, 
not on war scares or artificial Government 
stimulants, but on steady spending by con- 
sumers, and investment by business. It has 
à broad and solid base. We have laid to rest 
the myth that a free-enterprise system can 
thrive only in war. We have shown that free 
men in a free world can provide an abun- 
dance, can provide plenty in peace, far above 
the capacity of the government-run econ- 
omies of the world. 


A Housing Program for Today and 
Tomorrow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a speech 
I had the privilege of delivering before 
the legislative conference of Building and 
Construction Trade Unions, AFL-CIO, 
on March 5, 1956, at the meeting of these 
great unions in Washington, D. C. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 3 
A HOUSING PROGRAM FOR TODAY AND TOMORROW 


(Remarks of Hon. HERBERT H. LEHMAN at 
legislatiye conference of Building and Con- 
struction Trade Unions, AFL-CIO, March 5, 
1956) 

When representatives of the building and 
construction trades assemble to discuss leg- 
islation, it seems to me that we who have 
the responsibility for legislating should pay 
close attention. Through your role in the 
construction industry, you account for a 
substantial portion of our total national 
product. You are a major part of the labor 
force and a major factor in the national 
economy. I am grateful for this opportu- 
nity to address you. 

One of my main areas of interest in the 
Senate, just as it was for many years before 
I came to the Senate, is labor. As a mem- 
ber of the Labor Committee, I have always 
given, and will continue to give, concen- 
trated attention to the views and problems 
of labor in this country. 

To my mind, the organized labor move- 
ment as a whole has shown as much states- 
manship as any other group or movement in 
America. It has shown an enlightened in- 
terest in the welfare of all Americans, re- 
gardless of whether they are or are not mem- 
bers of labor unions. The labor movement 
has shown farsighted concern with the cause 
of civil liberties and civil rights and with 
our national security and our foreign policy. 

Despite what my colleague, Senator GOLD- 
WATER, Of Arizona, says, I think the Ameri- 
can labor movement is one of the most con- 
structive forces in America today and one 
of the greatest supports of our democracy 
and of what we call our American way of 
life. 

As far as your particular unions are con- 
cerned, you, too, have wide-ranging interests 
covering the complete spectrum of the prob- 
lems facing our Nation. 

Among these problems surely one is the 
problem of housing. I am gratified to know 
that you are giving major attention to the 
question of Federal legislation on the sub- 
ject of housing. 

It is, of course, understandable that you 
should, because housing accounts for about 
40 cents out of each dollar spent for con- 
struction in America. Without a dynamic 
home-building industry, geared to the needs 
of the American people, our economy must 
languish and suffer. 

Of course, you have a vital stake in an 
expanding home-construction program. You 
have a deep interest in the perpetuation of 
a strong and prosperous construction indus- 
try, grounded on a system of free, competitive 
enterprise and dedicated to the general wel- 
fare of our entire population. 

In this matter your own organizational 
interest and the public interest happily 
coincide. 

I am sure that all of us here will agree 
that our Government has a wide range of 
basic responsibilities to the people. We be- 
lieve that the Government is the servant of 
the people. One of the ways in which Gov- 
ernment needs to serve the people is in the 
field of housing. 

I believe, and I think you believe, that 
every inhabitant of our land should be able 
to look to Government for help in making 
whatever arrangements are necessary to 
stimulate and provide adequate housing. It 
is an obligation of Government to see that 
no individual is precluded from an oppor- 
tunity to obtain decent housing conditions 
for himself and his family at a price he can 
afford. 

This obligation began to be recognized 
quite a few years ago when our Government, 
in the administration of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, began to pass housing legislation. I 
feel that in recent years we have lost sight 
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of the exact nature of this obligation. Today 
in the field of housing the Government no 
longer acknowledges a responsibility to the 
people, but instead an obligation to the 
private construction industry. 

In very recent days Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator Albert M. Cole has 
lashed out against the omnibus housing bill 
which I and nine of my colleagues joined in 
introducing recently. 

Mr. Cole charged that our bill was an “un- 
disguised anti-private-enterprise bill virtu- 
ally from start to finish and would not get 
more homes built.” 

He charged that our bill would go far to- 
ward wrecking the private housing economy 
on which our housing production depends. 

He stated that our bill would commit the 
Government to the expenditure of “untold 
billions of dollars for unsound and unproduc- 
tive purposes.” 

He said that a provision in our bill for 
a $2-billion Government-financed middle- 
income housing program would “invade the 
mass market of private housing and make a 
large number of our families dependent solely 
on the Government for a decent home.” 

I assume that Mr. Cole speaks for the 
administration, although he might also be 
speaking from the background of his own 
prejudices. Mr. Cole, it must be remem- 
bered, was a Congressman from Kansas who 
was defeated for reelection. His principal 
distinction as a Member of the House was 
on account of his vicious attacks against the 
housing program, He did his best to defeat 
the Housing Act of 1949, and then, after the 
present administration came to power, he 
was designated by President Eisenhower to 
administer that program. So I am not sur- 
prised at Mr. Cole's attitude toward the 
Lehman housing bill. I am only surprised 
at his frankness. 

Implied in Mr. Cole's criticism of this bin 
ts the present administration’s housing phi- 
losophy. They conceive, as I said, that their 
primary obligation is to the private construc- 
tion industry, rather than to the people who 
are going to rent or buy the houses. 

Millions, yes, billions, of dollars of Gov- 
ernment credit has been and is being pro- 
vided to take the risk out of private housing 
and to support and subsidize private hous- 
ing. But any suggestion that the Govern- 
ment help ordinary citizens to acquire the 
housing they need at prices they can afford, 
or any suggestion that the housing indus- 
try be pushed in the direction of providing 
housing of a kind that is needed, rather than 
of the kind that can be most profitably built, 
is immediately and violently attacked as con- 
trary to the principles of private enterprise. 

The administration’s housing philosophy 
is but another version of its general eco- 
nomic philosophy—the philosophy of trickle- 
down. The administration sees nothing 
wrong in writing down land values for urban 
redevelopment and providing almost un- 
limited credit to banks and lending insti- 
tutions at almost nominal rates of interest. 
But when it is proposed to guarantee a 
minimum rate of interest to individual home 
builders, or to build a sufficient number of 
low-rent public-housing units, the adminis- 
tration raises its hands in horror and cries 
socialism. 

The philosophy underlying the adminis- 
tration’s housing program can best be com- 
pared.to a school-building program which 
would be managed for the primary benefit 
of the building contractors rather than of 
the children who will attend the schools. 

The idea behind the present program is 
to have the benefits trickle down from the 
lending, realty, and construction people to 
the people who need to build, buy, and 
occupy the homes. 

I yield to no one in my devotion to the 
private-enterprise system. I am for free 
8 enterprise, but I am also for using 

e powers of Government to see that private 
enterprise does the kind of job that needs to 
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be done and to see that the needs of the 
people in regard to housing are met. 

Practically the entire range of private 
risk in the housing field has been socialized, 
but there is no protest against this from the 
spokesmen of the realty interests or of the 
big banking interests. Yet they are quick to 
raise their voices against any proposal for a 
program to build public housing for families 
of low income. No, that is immediately 
labeled as socialism or, in the current idiom, 
creeping socialism. These spokesmen see 
socialism creeping everywhere, even in this 
Republican administration. 

Well, I am not concerned over this name 
calling and this attachment of scare labels. 
I don't think you are, either. We are going 
to continue to push for legislation that will 
give the country a housing program de- 
signed to meet the critical need. 

I think we need a New Deal in housing. 
My colleagues and I have proposed such a 
New Deal, and with all my heart I welcome 
your support of it and the support of all the 
other constituent unions of the AFL-CIO. 

Actually, it was and is miy purpose to be 
totally nonpolitical in my remarks this after- 
noon, Be very sure that slums, bad housing, 
unfit neighborhoods, and all our other hous- 
ing problems are totally nonpartisan. We 
do not know half of what we should about 
our housing problems. We have refused to 
face the facts. The last clear picture of our 
national housing situation was drawn in the 
census of 1950. Since then, no new data 
has been assembled. Yet we have but to 
drive through our cities to know that great 
changes have taken place. We can only 
assess the problem with the tools that we 
have at hand. 

For several years the AFL-CIO has been 
urging an overall housing program that 
would produce a minimum of 2 million new 
homes a year. Of that amount the AFL- 
CIO has recommended at least 200,000 new 
public-housing units a year over a period 
of years to meet the needs of the lowest in- 
come families. 

You have further advised us on the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee that we 
should approve a new program to assist 
families of middle income—those families 
whose income are too high to be eligible for 
low rent public housing and below the level 
for which private enterprise is presently 
supplying homes in any significant amount. 

You have urged better housing in farm 
areas. 

And finally you have given recognition to 
the growing problem of decent housing for 
our senior citizens so that the elderly and 
the aged may have proper surroundings 
adopted to their special needs, but as part of 
the community. 

Time and again I have been proud of your 
union representatives as they have come be- 
fore our committee urging that we face up 
to the horrible housing conditions surround- 
ing families loosely classified as coming from 
minority groups. These are families who, 
under today’s conditions in many northern 
as well as southern communities, are unable 
even to secure land on which to build seg- 
regated communities, not to mention their 
constitutional right to bid for homes in a 
free market. Unlike other people, these 
families suffer regardless of their income 
levels, 

Yes, if there is one public interest group 
which has shown an awareness of the hous- 
ing problems, and has been unceasingly 
active in the search for solutions, it has been 
the AFL-CIO. 

Why do we say that our immediate goal 
in this country should be the construction 
of a minimum of 2 million new homes a year, 
for the next 20 years? 

Let’s look at the record. According to the 
1950 census there were 15 million American 
homes, urban and farm, that were sub- 
standard. If current facts were available 
the number would be substantially larger 
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today. Ten million of these homes should 
be replaced, and approximately 5 million 
need to be rehabilitated. Seven million of 
the houses that must be replaced are in our 
urban centers. These are slum houses that 
I am talking about. These are the areas 
that by their very nature create health, social 
and economic problems that defy solution 
unless we have the courage to attack the 
problem boldly, and as a whole. 

These figures represent only the rotten 
core of our housing problem, 

There are constant, vast, new housing 
needs that must be recognized. For ex- 
ample, 3 million families migrate from city 
to city each year. In addition, thousands 
of homes are destroyed by fire and other 
disasters. These must be replaced. Other 
homes in increasing numbers are being torn 
down each year through urban redevelop- 
ment, highway and other construction pro- 
grams. These must be replaced. Finally, 
hundreds of thousands of homes annually 
reach obsolescence and must be replaced or 
rebuilt. 

This problem can never be successfully 
attacked piecemeal. The Housing Act of 
1949 established the national housing policy 
as that of “A decent home in a proper living 
environment for every American family.” 
It provided the broad framework of govern- 
mental guaranties and assistance essential 
to achieve that goal. You are all aware of 
the continuing attacks by special interests 
that have torn that act to shreds bit by bit. 

Low-rent public housing has been reduced 
to an almost meaningless gesture. Urban 
redevelopment has moved at a snail's pace, 
and can never succeed until there is a 
dynamic program of low-rent public hous- 
ing to shelter families of low income dis- 
placed through slum clearance, as well as 
a new program to assist displaced families 
of middle income. 

To be sure, there has been a gigantic pro- 
gram of private housing throughout the 
postwar years, made possible through FHA 
mortgage guaranties and VA loans. In 1950, 
1,400,000 new homes were started. In suc- 
ceeding years the figure dropped, but spurt- 
ed ahead in 1955 to 1,335,000 new homes. 
That great building boom, the most dramatic 
in our history, was almost totally limited 
to families of high and upper middle in- 
come. It has just about kept pace with 
normal growth. It did nothing to relieve 
the backlog of substandard shelter. 

What must we do to meet these housing 
needs that I have described? I only wish 
that I, working with you and others devoted 
to the public interest, had a perfect answer. 

We have, however, what we believe to be a 
reasonable answer, a good beginning. 

On February 8, I introduced two bills in 
the Senate of the United States. First of all, 
there was S. 3158, a substantive housing bill, 
divided into 8 titles, aimed at making pos- 
sible the production of at least 2 million 
new homesa year. Joining me as cosponsors 
were Senators DOUGLAS, MORSE, HUMPHREY, 
NEUBERGER, MAGNUSON, MURRAY, HENNINGS, 
KEFAUVER, and MCNAMARA. 

Simultaneously, I introduced, with practi- 
cally the same list of cosponsors, S. 3159, 
establishing a new Cabinet-level department 
to be known as the Department of Housing 
and Urban Affairs. All existing housing 
agencies would be combined within this ex- 
ecutive department. 

If we are to achieve our total construction 
goal we must stimulate the production of 
at least 1,200,000 new homes for families of 
upper middle and high income. Then we 
need to stimulate at least 400,000 new homes 
for families of middle income for whom 
practically no assistance exists today. Then 
we require 200,000 new units of low-rent 
public housing a year to meet the needs of 
low-income families. 

Finally, about 200,000 farm homes are re- 
quired each year to replace existing sub- 
standard units, 
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This is my prescription for a housing pro- 
gram to meet our present needs and to 
anticipate the needs that are crowding in 
upon us. What is now a great shortage will 
become, in the months and years ahead, I 
fear, a crisis. The bill which I, together 
with my colleagues, have introduced, under- 
takes a program which, we hope, will result 
in a program of the magnitude I have just 
described, 

I want to deny here and now—although 
it should not be necessary to do so—that 
this program is designed in any way to 
hamstring, hamper, or interfere with the 
private construction industry. Rather, it 
should be a great boon to the private con- 
struction industry. I must. confess, how- 
ever, that it is designed primarily to serve 
the needs of the people rather than of the 
private housing industry. 

The. middle-income housing program, for 
instance, would be conducted entirely 
through private industry, although an initial 
program of Government loans would be 
available. 

The housing program I have proposed is 
by no means a perfect program. It is, in 
some respects, experimental, and provides, 
by its own terms, for review. It also pro- 
vides for an expanded program of research. 

It is a program of action. It is a program 
on a scale comparable to the need. 

Certainly the administration’s program, 
recently introduced by Senator CAPEHART, is 
not such a program. It has some good ele- 
ments in it. It carries over some good fea- 
tures of the Truman program. But by and 
large it is a patchwork program. It is pri- 
marily, by its own emphasis, a program of 
repairs. It consists, to a great extent, of 
slogans, and its chief mechanisms are 
scarcely disguised subsidies to the lenders, 
realtors, and promoters. It is not a dynamic 
program of stimulus and leadership. 

My bill would nearly double the annual 
amount of home construction. It would 
maintain the construction industry at a 
higher peak than it has ever known before. 
It would be a major contribution to full em- 
ployment in this country. 

It will mean jobs, but most of all, it will 
mean homes. It is not a dream. It is a 
practical program. 

I do not propose to discuss this bill in 
any further detail today. Each of you can 
study the detailed analysis of this bill which 
is, I understand, available to those partici- 
pating in this conference. Make up your 
own minds. I hope you will indicate any 
defects you see in my bill, as well as any de- 
fects you see in the administration proposal. 

I have no pride of authorship in my bill, 
although I think it is a fine one. Indeed, I 
would be less than candid if I did not make 
it a matter of public record that I borrowed 
liberally from the ideas which your union 
has advanced from time to time on this 
subject. 

I am proud that the AFI-CIO executive 
council has endorsed this bill. I am much 
more eager for action, however, than I am 
for endorsement. I regard housing as much 
more of a need than an issue. d 

Let us all join in demanding and urging 

that this Congress, at this session, enact a 
housing bill that makes sense not only for 
today but for tomorrow—a housing bill not 
to catch votes but to house the families of 
America. 
And I urge you, who in fact build the 
homes that are so desperately needed, to 
inform yourselyes thoroughly on this sub- 
ject. 

Make up your own minds on the facts and 
carry the truth to your Representatives in 
Congress and back home to your coworkers 
and your community leaders. We can win 
this fight for decent housing. We can de- 
stroy the slums. We can rebuild our cities 
if we employ the mighty forces of informed 
public opinion, based on the facts as they 
exist. 
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SENATE 


THURSDAY, Marcu 22, 1956 


(Legislative day of Monday, March 19, 
1956) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Father George P. Gallos, pastor, Greek 
Orthodox Church of the Annunciation, 
Baltimore, Md., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God, our Creator, who didst make 
man the crowning glory of Thy work 
of creation, and didst grant unto him 
freedom of will to choose between right 
and wrong, and didst imbue in him the 
longing for liberty and the passion for 
freedom; who, through the Angel 
Gabriel, didst announce to the Virgin 
the birth of Thy Son who, through His 
suffering on the Cross and His glorious 
conquest of death, would free man from 
the bondage of sin into which he had 
fallen; Thou who didst lead the children 
of Israel to the Promised Land, and who 
didst guide the fathers of this country 
in founding this promised land of price- 
less liberty, to Thee, O Lord, do we pray 
and give thanks. 

Keep us ever mindful of man’s strug- 
gle for liberty throughout the ages. 
Keep us mindful especially of the Greek 
people, who, on the day of the Annun- 
ciation 135 years ago, did declare their 
independence from a bondage that had 
Jasted almost 400 years. Bless the land 
of Greece, the cradle of democracy, and 
grant that her people always may be 
on the side of liberty, justice, and en- 
lightenment. 

Grant that we, the citizens of this 
land, may invest the talent of freedom 
which Thou hast bestowed upon us by 
always choosing right over wrong, good 
over evil, liberty over tyranny, freedom 
over enslavement, and love over hatred. 
Be ever present with those entrusted 
with the governing of this great land. 
Grant them the wisdom and the insight 
to preserve our country in freedom, 
courage to face the forces of tyranny 
which would deprive us of our heritage, 
and strength to overpower any foe who 
would enslave us. 

Hear our prayer, O Lord, we beseech 
Thee, hearken unto us, and have mercy 
upon us, Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Wednesday, March 21, 1956, was dis- 
pensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting a 
nomination was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate a message from the 
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President of the United States submit- 


ting the nomination of James Durfee, of 
‘Wisconsin, to be a member of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, which was referred 
to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
there may be a morning hour, subject 
to the usual 2-minute limitation on 
statements. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE SERVICE 


On motion of Mr. Jounson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, it was 


Ordered, That the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
JoHNSON] be, and he is hereby, excused from 
further service as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Finance and assigned to service 
on the Committee on Appropriations; and 

That the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] be, and he is hereby, excused 
from further service as a member of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and 
assigned to service on the Committee on 
Finance; and 

That the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Lamp] be, and he is hereby, assigned to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON REAPPORTIONMENT OF AN 
APPROPRIATION 


A letter from the Director, Bureau of the 
Budget, Executive Office of the President, re- 
porting, pursuant to law, that the appropria- 
tion to the Department of the Interior for 
“Administration of Territories, Office of Ter- 
ritories,” for the fiscal year 1956 has been 
reapportioned on a basis which indicates a 
necessity for a supplemental estimate of ap- 
propriation because of an emergency in- 
volving the safety of human life (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 


RELINQUISHMENT OF CONSULAR JURISDICTION 
IN Morocco 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of State, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
approving the relinquishment of the con- 
sular jurisdiction of the United States in 
Morocco (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
PROPOSED CONCESSION CONTRACT, MESA VERDE 

NATIONAL PARK, COLO. 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
& proposed concession contract in the Mesa 
Verde National Park, Colo. (with an accom- 

panying paper); to E Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Aff: 
PROPOSED CONCESSION Pex’ Kincs CANYON 
NATIONAL Park, CALIF, 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a proposed concession permit in Kings Can- 
yon National Park, Calif. (with accompany- 
ing papers); to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 


Report or Bor SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


A letter from the Chief Scout Executive, 
National Council, Boy Scouts of America, New 
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Brunswick, N. J., transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the annual report of that organization, 
for the eg 1955 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 


REPORT or GIRL SCOUTS oF AMERICA 


A letter from the National Executive Di- 
rector, Girl Scouts of the United States of 
America, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
sixth annual report of that organization, for 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 1955 
(with accompanying papers); to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

Cost ASCERTAINMENT REPORT, Post OFFICE 
DEPARTMENT 


A letter from the Acting Postmaster Gen- 
eral, transmitting, pursuant to law, the cost 
ascertainment report of the Post Office De- 
partment, for the fiscal year 1955 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
The petition of Angel Figarella, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., praying for the enactment of leg- 
islation to provide a pension program for 
World War I veterans; to the Committee on 
Finance. 


RESOLUTIONS OF WATER USERS IR- 
RIGATION CONFERENCE 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record resolutions adopted by the 
Water Users Irrigation Conference, at 
Billings, Mont. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

RESOLUTION No. 1 
SALE OF STATE LANDS WITHIN IRRIGATION 
DISTRICTS 

Whereas land owned by the State and 
within the boundaries of irrigation districts 
is not assessable for O. and M. and repay- 
ment of construction costs; and 

Whereas such land does have infestations 
„ weeds and drainage problems; 
an 

Whereas such land is not assessable for 
support of local weed control and drainage 
districts; and 

Whereas such land does have canals, 
laterals, headgates, and other structures 
which are part of the project works; and 

Whereas such lands do not contribute a 
proportionate share of the tax moneys to 
operate and maintain the project works; and 

Whereas such lands are a detriment to the 
Management of a project and an unfair fi- 
nancial burden to the owners of other lands 
on irrigation projects: Be it 

Resolved, That the State land boards be 
requested and urged to offer for sale all such 
lands. 


RESOLUTION No. 2 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR IRRIGATION 
DISTRICT EMPLOYEES 

Whereas the Federal Unemployment Tax 
Act does not now include unemployment 
compensation for irrigation districts’ em- 
Ployees: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the congressional delega- 
tions be requested and urged to seek an 
amendment of the Federal Unemployment 
Tax Act to include such employees. 
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RESOLUTION No. 3 
MINOR CONSTRUCTION BY IRRIGATION DISTRICTS 


Whereas irrigation districts have con- 
tracted to repay to the United States funds 
expended for irrigation and drainage works 
on projects constructed by the Bureau of 
Reclamation; and 

Whereas appropriations of construction 
funds for the purpose of drainage and minor 
completion work on irrigation facilities are 
now subject to laws and Bureau policies, 
which do not permit the district concerned 
to perform such work; and 

Whereas the districts own or have ready 
access to the necessary equipment and have 
skilled personnel available to perform the 
contemplated work; and 

Whereas the scheduling of the work must 
fit into the regular O. and M. program in 
order to prevent disruption of regular proj- 
ect operations; and 

Whereas a considerable saving could be 
made by decreasing overhead which is neces- 
sary under Government procedure: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That necessary legislation be pro- 
vided permitting such drainage and minor 
completion work to be performed, notwith- 
standing any other law, and subject only to 
such reasonable terms and conditions as the 
Secretary of the Interior shall make, by con- 
tract or equipment rental agreement entered 
into with the irrigation district concerned, 
whereby such district may perform such 
work, such authorization to be similar to the 
present authorization for the R. and B. pro- 
gram as now provided in Public Law No. 335 
(81st Cong. 1st sess.). 


RESOLUTION No. 4 
AMENDMENT OF SUGAR ACT OF 1948 


Whereas the allotment of sugar beets which 
has decreased our permitted seedings this 
year will endanger the family-size farm and 
is inadequate to support a family under our 
American standard of living; We are hereby 

Resolved, That our quota of sugar for the 
production of beets in the United States be 
increased in the same proportion as our pop- 
ulation increase—this incerase being very es- 
sential to keep our irrigation projects in the 
United States on a sound basis; be it further 

Resolved, That we hereby heartily endorse 
the general conditions of Resolution No. 30 
of the 1955 National Reclamation Associa- 
tion meeting, a copy of which follows: 


“RESOLUTION NO. 30 


“(National Reclamation Association, 24th an- 
nual meeting, Lincoln, Nebr., October 24 
26, 1955) 


“AMENDMENT OF THE SUGAR ACT OF 1948 


“Whereas the Sugar Act of 1948, as amend- 
ed, will expire on December 31, 1956, and con- 
sequently its protective provisions will apply 
only to sugar refined from beets grown in 
1955 and sold in 1956; and 

“Whereas reenactment of the present law, 
with retention of protective qouta provisions, 
as well as provisions designed to bring about 
a parity price for sugar beets and cane pro- 
duced in domestic areas, is therefore essential 
early in the 2d session of the 84th Congress; 
and 

“Whereas under the present act, the sugar 
beet and cane crop has been subjected to 
acreage restrictions in 1954 and 1955, 
amounting to from 12 percent in beet areas 
to 18 percent in cane areas under previous 
plantings; and 

“Whereas the sugar-beet crop is a major 
and important crop on western irrigation 
projects and the need is imperative that full 
acreage be restored and reasonable future ex- 
pansion be provided for on newly irrigated 
areas as well as on established projects; and 

Whereas the sugar-beet crop is of increas- 
ing importance due to the curtailment of 
other crops and because they furnish a reli- 
able cash crop badly needed on new lrriga- 
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tion projects to meet high development costs 
as well as on old projects to carry the mount- 
ing expenses of irrigation farming; and 

“Whereas both domestic sugar beet and 
cane growing farmers in equity should have 
the right, denied to them under present law, 
to participate in the expanding market for 
sugar in this country; and 

“Whereas there is now pending before 
Congress, legislation to reenact and amend 
the expiring act; Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the National Reclamation 
Association hereby directs its officers to ac- 
tively support new legislation, which will: 

“1. Provide sugar quotas to continental 
beet areas which will restore opportunity for 
full production among growers with a histor- 
ical beet-growing base. 

“2. Provide immediate opportunity on 
both new irrigation projects as well as estab- 
lished projects for farmers, who desire to 
add the beet-growing enterprise to their 
farming program to the extent that process- 
ing facilities are available. 

“3. Provide further that in sugar-quota 
allocations such division of the steadily in- 
creasing American market be made as will 
create a basis for additional sugar processing 
facilities in irrigated areas adapted to beets 
and in which farmers evidence a firm and 
continuing desire to grow beets. 

“4, Provide that deficits occurring in the 
quantities allotted to continental areas be 
reallocated to other continental areas; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That this association actively 
support a provision in new legislation limit- 
ing the term of the Sugar Act, now under 
consideration, for a period of 4 years in or- 
der that in 1960, Congress may again reap- 
praise the need for quotas in all domestic 
areas and their ability to consistently supply 
the amounts prescribed,” 


RESOLUTION No. 5 
LIMITATION ON PRICE SUPPORT PAYMENTS 


Whereas the farmlands of our Nation are 
steadily falling into fewer hands and larger 
holdings; and 

Whereas this condition is detrimental to 
the welfare of our country as the famliy- 
sized farm is the backbone of our economy; 
and 

Whereas the allotment of certain crops on 
small farms is inadequate to support a fam- 
ily under the American standard of living: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That in the event of any increase 
of allotments in the future, the small farmer 
may be given the first consideration. 

We recommend that a limitation be fixed 
on the amount of major farm crops eligible 
for support price to persons or corporations. 


RESOLUTION No. 6 
EXPANDED NOXIOUS WEED PROGRAM 


Whereas the noxious-weed problem con- 
tinues to be one of our greatest hazards on 
irrigated land; and 

Whereas a great many noxious weeds be- 
come established, because we do not recog- 
nize them when they first appear; and 

Whereas we feel it is very important that 
all landowners and county commissioners 
become fully acquainted with the worst 
noxious weeds before they gain a foothold: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That all county agents, the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, and representatives of 
other State and Federal agricultural agen- 
cies make every effort to acquaint water us- 
ers with the perennial noxious weeds by use 
of exhibits of live potted plants, and to pro- 
mote preventive measures where these weeds 
are in a state of introduction into new areas; 
be it further 

Resolved, That the Federal Government 
inaugurate an expanded program to combat 

noxious weeds on forests, public 
lands, irrigated projects, and all watersheds 
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adjacent to irrigation projects and that the 
ASC place more emphasis on noxious-weed 
control. — 
RESOLUTION No. 7 
FORWARDING OF RESOLUTIONS 


Be it resolved, That the regional director 
of region 6 is hereby requested to forward 
copies of the resolutions adopted by this 
conference to the appropriate Federal or 
State agency or agencies concerned, includ- 
ing all irrigation districts within region 6, 
and that members of the resolutions com- 
mittee be furnished copies for their use in 
communicating with their respective con- 
gressional delegations; be it further 

Resolved, That each member of this reso- 
lution committee be responsible for further 
action in carrying out the purpose of these 
resolutions for their respective districts. 


RESOLUTION No. 8 
APPRECIATION 

We, the members of the eighth annual 
water users irrigation conference, wish to 
thank the Billings Chamber of Commerce 
for their hospitality and use of their facili- 
ties for this conference, which has made our 
stay in Billings very pleasant. 

We also wish to thank the Bureau of Rec- 
Iamation officials for their friendly coopera- 
tion in making this eighth annual confer- 
ence a success, 


THE FEDERAL HIGHWAY PRO- 
GRAM—RESOLUTIONS FROM MIN- 
NESOTA 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 

January 31, and February 21, 1956, I 
had printed in the Recorp a list of mu- 
nicipal officials and labor unions in all 
parts of Minnesota who had sent me 
resolutions regarding the urgent need 
for a comprehensive, large-scale and 
long-term highway program. I wish to 
add to this list eight additional resolu- 
tions I have received endorsing Federal- 
aid highway legislation during this ses- 
sion of Congress. 

Two of these resolutions from the Da- 
kota County Board of Commissioners and 
the City Council of Moorhead specifical- 
ly support the Gore bill, S. 1048, and/or 
the Fallon bill, S. 8836. 

The other six resolutions from the Vir- 
ginia Central Labor Union, Cloquet Cen- 
tral Labor Union, City Council of Eveleth, 
Ramsey County Board of Commissioners, 
the Duluth section of the American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers, and the St. Paul 
City Council do not specifically support 
any bill, but do urge an expanded high- 
way-construction program on national, 
State, and local levels. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. MUNDT, from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, with amendments: 

S. 1688. A bill to amend section 406 of 
the Federal Seed Act (Rept. No. 1701); and 

S. 2246. A bill to authorize the sale of cer- 
tain lands to the city of Wall, S. Dak. (Rept. 
No. 1700). 

By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, without amend- 
ment: 

H. R. 374. A bill to authorize the adjust- 
ment and clarification of ownership to cer- 
tain lands within the Stanislaus National 
Forest, Tuolumne County, Calif. and for 
other purposes (Rept. No, 1702); 

H. R. 1855. A bill to amend the act ap- 
proved April 24, 1950, entitled “An act to 
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facilitate and simplify the work of the For- 
est Service, and for other purposes” (Rept. 
No. 1703); and 

H. R. 7236. A bill to amend section 8 (b) 
of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Al- 
lotment Act with respect to water conser- 
yation practices (Rept. No. 1704). 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry: 

H. 3. Res. 112. Joint resolution to release 
reversionary right to improvements on a 
3-acre tract in Orangeburg County, S. C.; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1707). 

By Mr. BYRD, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

S. 3422. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Treasury to transfer certain amounts 
from. unclaimed payments on United States 
savings bonds to the fund created for the 
payment of Government losses in shipment; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1706). 

By Mr. LONG, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

H. R. 6712. A bill to amend section 1237 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 1705). 

By Mr. CASE of South Dakota, from the 
Committee on Armed Services: 

H. R. 8100. A bill to authorize the loan 
of two submarines to the Government of 
Brazil; without amendment (Rept. No. 1708). 

By Mrs. SMITH of Maine, from the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services: 

H.R.8107. A bill to amend the Armed 
Forces Reserve Act of 1952, as amended; with 
an amendment (Rept. No. 1709). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, as in 
executive session, from the Committee 
on Armed Services I report favorably 
the nomination of Lt. Gen. Henry Irving 
Hodes, Army of the United States, to be 
assigned to a position of importance and 
responsibility designated by the Presi- 
dent in the rank of general. General 
Hodes will succeed General McAuliff as 
Commander in Chief of the United 
States Army in Europe. I ask that this 
nomination be placed on the Executive 
Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
nomination will be placed on the Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

Mr. STENNIS. In addition, from the 
Committee on Armed Services, as in 
executive session, I report favorably a 
total of 1,204 routine nominations, con- 
sisting of 396 first lieutenants in the Air 
Force and 806 nominations in the Navy 
and Marine Corps in grades from chief 
warrant officer to commander. All of 
these names have already appeared in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, so to save 
the expense of printing on the Executive 
Calendar I ask unanimous consent that 
they be ordered to lie on the Vice Presi- 
dent's desk for the information of any 
Senator. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations will lie 
on the desk, as requested by the Senator 
from Mississippi. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BIBLE: 

S. 3505. A bill to authorize the sale of 

certain vessels to citizens of Mexico; to the 
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Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com 
merce. s 
S. 3506. A bill for the relief of Alaska 
Juneau Gold Mining Co.; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BIBLE (for himself and Mr. 
EASTLAND 


S. 3507. A bill to amend the Trading With 
the Enemy Act, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself and 
Mr. Murray): 

S. 3508. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment and operation of a mining and 
metallurgical research establishment in the 
State of Minnesota; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: 

S. 3509. A bill to attend section 1 (15) of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, so as to give 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
authority for use in alleviating car short- 
ages during periods of emergency or threat- 
ened emergency; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Case of South Da- 
kota when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. IVES: 

S. 3510. A bill providing for the furnish- 
ing of certain information by the Bureau 
of the Census relating to the number of 
aliens or citizens in any State upon request 
of such State; to the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 3511. A bill for the relief of Grazialla 
Valencic; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. BARRETT (for himself and Mr, 
O’MAHONEY) : 

S. 3512. A bill to permit desert land en- 
tries on disconnected tracts of lands which, 
in the case of any one entryman, form a 
compact unit and do not exceed in the ag- 
gregate 320 acres; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. LONG: 

S. 3513. A bill to facilitate the extension 
of coverage under title II of the Social Se- 
curity Act to American employees of foreign 
subsidiaries of domestic corporations; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Lone when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MORSE (for himself and Mr. 
NEUBERGER) : 

S. 3514. A bill for the relief of Heber Lee 
Bond; to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, 


SS 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


Mr. SMATHERS submitted a concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 73) relative 
to the fight against mental illness and 
to observe National Mental Health Week, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See concurrent resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. SMATHERS, 
dens appears under a separate head- 

ee | 


ESTABLISHMENT OF BUREAU OF 
MINES LABORATORY IN MINNE- 
SOTA 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 

am about to introduce a bill, and I ask 

unanimous consent that I may speak on 
it in excess of the 2 minutes allowed 
under the order which has been entered, 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the Senator from Minne- 
sota may proceed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
since 1950 the long-range construction 
program of the Bureau of Mines, ap- 
proved by the Bureau of the Budget, has 
contained 10 urgent construction proj- 
ects. One of these projects has been 
the construction of a Bureau of Mines 
mining and metallurgical research es- 
tablishment in the State of Minnesota. 

In fact, the Bureau of Mines presently 
gives this particular project the top pri- 
ority among its needed minerals research 
laboratories. Yet last year, and again 
this year, the administration has failed 
to recommend the appropriation of 
funds necessary to construct this vital 
facility. 

The importance of this particular in- 
stallation is emphasized by the fact that 
the present geographic distribution of 
Government metallurgical and mining 
research establishments is not adequate 
for serving the area of major significance 
for mineral resources in the North Cen- 
tral United States. 

In endorsing the report of the Cabinet 
Committee on Minerals Policy, dated 
November 30, 1954, the President em- 
phasized the importance of the problem 
of research to improve the domestic 
mineral position. 

The significance of this pressing need 
for improved facilities for mineral re- 
search is reflected in the following facts: 
Manganese has been and is a major na- 
tional commodity problem. Every ton of 
steel made requires about 13 pounds of 
manganese. Domestic production is only 
sufficient for 10 percent of our Nation’s 
steel requirements, although an esti- 
mated reserve of nearly 500 million tons 
of low-grade manganese-bearing mate- 
rial occurs on the Cuyuna Range of cen- 
tral Minnesota. The Bureau of Mines 
undertook a study of this tremendous 
reserve about 4 years ago and today has 
a fair idea of the great technological 
problems involved in its utilization as a 
source of manganese. A metallurgical 
process has been discovered by the small 
staff at the Bureau of Mines station at 
Minneapolis, but a great deal of research 
and experimental work is necessary be- 
fore definite results and conclusions can 
be reached. The manganese shortage 
continues to plague United States pro- 
duction despite the fact that it is ob- 
viously necessary to release our steel 
industry from its dependence on foreign 
sources in a national emergency. 

Furthermore, titanium is one of the 
new and more promising structural 
metals. It is lightweight, has a high 
melting point, and is highly corrosion 
resistant. This metal is vital to the fur- 
ther development of new ship and air- 
eraft design; yet little research has been 
done on its production since 1948, al- 
though large reserves of it do exist in 
Lake and Cook Counties in Minnesota. 

In addition, private industry has de- 
voted much time and money in recent 
years to the development of magnetic 
taconite as a substitute for scarce high- 
grade ores. However, the exploitation 
of the fine-grained, nonmagnetic taco- 
nite has been neglected, little or no ex- 
perimental work is being done, and no 
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commercial method of extraction thus 
far has been developed. The Bureau of 
Mines initiated a long-term field inves- 
tigation of these nonmagnetic taconites 
last year. Limited metallurgical re- 
search is just now barely getting under 
way and should be stepped up as min- 
ing activity fieldwork progresses to a 
point where material can be furnished 
the metallurgical division, 

These items are only a partial list that 
might be made of the tremendous min- 
eral resources awaiting development in 
Minnesota and the adjacent States of 
the North Central United States. The 
Lake Superior region is the largest iron- 
ore producing area in the United States 
and provides over 80 percent of the ore 
required for domestic production. Al- 
though very large tonnages of poten- 
tially valuable low-grade iron ores occur 
throughout the Lake Superior district, 
little or no research has been done on 
the beneficiation of these ores. 

The industrial and security interests of 
the Nation as a whole as well as the fu- 
ture welfare of the upper Midwest de- 
pend on the proper development of these 
resources, especially of the lower grade 
and presently less valuable ores. The 
Government alone is able to sponsor the 
research that could prevent unnecessary 
waste and lead to a ter development 
of the many ores found in the upper Mid- 
west and particularly in the Cuyuna 
Range in Minnesota. In future years, 
much of America’s heavy industry will 
sorely need new sources from which to 
draw essential raw materials. This re- 
gion is a veritable treasure chest of min- 
eral resources which we can ill afford not 
to exploit to the limit. 

In summary, Mr. President, let me re- 
emphasize that the Bureau of Mines has 
repeatedly included this proposed lab- 
oratory among its 10 most urgent con- 
struction projects. The last Democratic 
administration included the project in 
its 1953 budget report. There seems to 
be no reason, apart from the present ad- 
ministration’s refusal to plan adequately 
for the future, why the Bureau of Mines 
should not be given the necessary au- 
thorization and funds to construct this 
laboratory. 

Mr. President, on behalf of myself and 
the senior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Morray], I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to provide for the es- 
tablishment and operation of a mining 
and metallurgical research establishment 
in the State of Minnesota. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3508) to provide for the 
establishment and operation of a mining 
and metallurgical research establish- 
ment in the State of Minnesota, intro- 
duced by Mr. Humpurey (for himself and 
Mr. Murray), was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, 


AMENDMENT OF INTERSTATE COM- 
MERCE ACT RELATING TO CAR 
SHORTAGES 
Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 


President, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to amend section 1 of 
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the Interstate Commerce Act so as to 
give to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission authority for use in alleviating 
the car shortages during times of emer- 
gency or threatened emergency. 

The problems of boxcar shortages to 
move northwestern grain has been a re- 
current one over the years. Each sea- 
son we can expect a steady flow of letters 
and telegrams requesting assistance to 
relieve the critical situations existing. 

The Northwest is not alone in this 
problem. Statistics reveal that short- 
ages exist in the central West and South- 
west, as well as other sections. The files 
in my office over the years show many 
hundreds of communications regarding 
this problem. 

When shortages of available cars occur, 
grain must be stored on the ground, in 
the open, in many places until cars be- 
come available. This results, in many 
cases, in considerable losses. Losses are 
both in spoilage and in contamination. 
With farm income down, these losses 
further depress the farmer's income, 
when he is already caught in the cost- 
price squeeze. At times, when grain 
elevators have become filled with grain, 
not willing to take the risk of dumping 
on the ground, they decline to buy. This 
then puts the burden of additional trans- 
port upon the farmer and disrupts his 
schedule of moving his grain. The pro- 
posed legislation will help to cure the 
problem. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3509) to amend section 
1 (15) of the Interstate Commerce Act 
so as to give to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission authority for use in alleviat- 
ing car shortages during periods of emer- 
gency or threatened emergency, intro- 
duced by Mr. Case of South Dakota, was 
received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 


EXTENSION OF COVERAGE OF TITLE 
It OF SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
facilitate extension of coverage under 
title II of the Social Security Act to 
American employees of foreign subsidi- 
aries of domestic corporations. 

This bill is designed to eliminate an 
obstacle which appears to be occurring 
in the case of some American employees 
of foreign subsidiary corporations who 
desire to be covered by old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance and who otherwise 
might be covered with a slight change in 
the law. 

Senators will recall that the 1954 legis- 
lation affecting social security provided 
that agreements might be entered into 
between the Secretary of the Treasury 
and domestic corporations with foreign 
Subsidiaries whereby American em- 
ployees of those foreign subsidiaries 
might be brought under social security 
under certain conditions. One condition 
was that “any such agreement must ap- 
ply to all employees who are citizens of 
the United States,” and a further con- 
dition was that the corporation must 
agree to pay the combined employer- 
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employee tax for all American citizens 
employed by its subsidiary. 

The conditions as thus written into the 
law have had the effect, in a number of 
instances, of encouraging the domestic 
corporation to make such an agreement 
with the Treasury only upon obtaining 
unanimous approval of its American em- 
ployees. Since the law requires the 
corporation to pay the tax upon all of 
its American employees, this is not sur- 
prising. However, it has the unfortunate 
effect of allowing one American employee 
who does not wish to enjoy the benefits 
of social security to prevent perhaps sev- 
eral hundred other American employees 
co receiving coverage highly desired by 

em. 

For example, in my State there reside 
a number of American seamen who work 
on vessels of foreign registry belonging 
to subsidiaries of American corporations. 
These citizens pay Federal income tax 
for the support of our Government and 
its programs, yet under the present law 
are prevented by the unanimity rule 
from coming under the social-security 
program. 

The bill I am introducing would per- 
mit a domestic corporation to enter into 
an agreement to cover only such of its 
American employees working for a for- 
eign subsidiary as may be specified by 
the domestic corporation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 3513) to facilitate the ex- 
tenison of coverage under title II of the 
Social Security Act to American em- 
ployees of foreign subsidiaries of domes- 
tic corporations, introduced by Mr. 
Long, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Finance, 


AMENDMENT OF SOCIAL SECURITY 
ACT—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I submit 
amendments, intended to be proposed by 
me, to the bill (H. R. 7225) to amend 
title II of the Social Security Act to pro- 
vide disability-insurance benefits for 
certain disabled individuals who have 
attained age 50, to reduce to age 62 the 
age on the basis of which benefits are 
payable to certain women, to provide for 
continuation of child’s insurance bene- 
fits for children who are disabled before 
attaining age 18, to extend coverage, and 
for other purposes. These amendments, 
if adopted, would effect a slight change 
in that section of the House bill which 
provides for continued payment of child’s 
benefits under old-age and survivors in- 
surance for children who are disabled be- 
fore reaching 18. 

Mr. President, I was very happy to see 
that the House of Representatives gave 
the problem of disabled children some of 
the attention it so highly deserves by in- 
cluding this section in the bill in the 
Senate which would provide for the con- 
tinuation of such benefits in those tragic 
cases where a child is permanently 
mentally or physically disabled before 
reaching age 18. 

However, the House bill in its present 
form places a limitation on the retro- 
activity of this provision, restricting 
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benefits to those who attain age 18 after 
1953. 

After careful consideration of this 
problem last year in connection with my 
own bill, S. 1638, I came to the con- 
clusion that such a retroactivity limita- 
tion was not warranted. Such a limita- 
tion would work a hardship on the in- 
dividuals who would be excluded, and on 
the other hand would not effect a very 
substantial saving since the number in- 
volved is comparatively small. 

It is estimated that under the present 
provisions of House bill 7225 eventually 
5,000 individuals will be benefited by 
total payments of $2 to $3 million per 
year. An estimate accompanying House 
bill 2205 last year, which was similar to 
Senate bill 1638, and did not include the 
1953 limitation, set a figure of 10,000 
potential eligibles. Thus at the most 
only a few thousand additional persons 
would be included by dropping the 1953 
cutoff. In view of the high ratio of bene- 
fit to modest level of cost I urge that 
the 1953 limitation be dropped. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendments will be received, printed, 
and referred to the Committee on 
Finance, 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
C LES. ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

By Mr. MORSE: 
Statement by Mr. KEFAUVER on the 134th 
anniversary of Greek independence. 


GREEK INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, the Rev- 
erend George Gallos, of the Greek Ortho- 
dox Church of Annunciation, Baltimore, 
Md., gave the invocation before the Sen- 
ate today commemorating. Greek Inde- 
pendence Day, March 25, 1821, when 
Greece declared her independence from 
the Ottoman Empire. 

Greece has always fought for libera- 
tion through the ages. Just as Greece is 
the cradle of democracy as we live it to- 
day, history reveals that we have also 
received from Greece the arts, the 
sciences, and many forms of our culture. 
I wish to join my colleagues who will ex- 
tol the virtues of our friendly ally, 
the people of Greece. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, Sun- 
day, March 25, will be celebrated in 
Greece and throughout the world as 
Greek Independence Day, in honor of the 
135th anniversary of Greek independence 
from the Turkish Empire. 

The 25th of March 1821 is a day to be 
remembered by all freedom-loving 
people. On that day the Greek heritage 
of liberty took on new meaning as the 
courageous Greek people threw off the 
Ottoman bondage which had weighed 
them down since 1453. 

As with other freedom-loving people, 
the Greeks have had to fight for their 
freedom. The heroism of Marathon, 
‘Thermopylae, and Salamis still excites 
the world. In more recent times, the 
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Greeks also have proved their devotion 
and skill in defense of their freedom. 
Who can forget the courage of the Greek 
response to Mussolini’s ultimatum and 
the heroism of the battles that followed 
in 1940 and 1941? 

Today, Greece is a valued ally and a 

trusted member of NATO. Greece 
preached democracy to the world dur- 
ing the Golden Age of Greece, and the 
lessons of that time have produced 
splendid results here in the United 
States. 
My interest in Greece and in Ameri- 
cans of Greek descent has always been 
particularly keen because of my associa- 
tion with Senator George H. Moses many 
years ago. Senator Moses, of course, 
had been minister to Greece before be- 
ing elected to the United States Senate. 
He spoke Greek fluently, and was an ar- 
dent admirer and stanch supporter of 
Greek culture and character. My asso- 
ciation with him sharpened my aware- 
ness and understanding of Greek influ- 
ence on our civilization and our way of 
life. 

This influence of Greece, ancient and 
modern, on our civilization and our life, 
can hardly be overestimated. At the 
same time, however, we must not over- 
look the great contribution which our 
citizens of Greek descent have made here 
in the United States. 

We in New Hampshire are proud of 
our fellow citizens of Greek ancestry and 
of their many contributions to our 
State. But we cannot observe the anni- 
versary of Greek independence without 
noting that all Greeks are not free and 
independent, ruled by government of 
their own choosing. The events of the 
past weeks in Cyprus only serve to em- 
phasize the love of freedom which seems 
invariably to be found in the hearts of 
the Greek people. 

I was deeply shocked by the British 
deportation of Archbishop Makarios, and 
believe it can only worsen an already bad 
situation. The solution of the problems 
of Cyprus, in my opinion, are to be found 
in applying the principles of self-de- 
termination and justice, not through the 
deportation, without even trial or hear- 
ing, of a ranking church dignitary and 
national leader. 

Inevitably, the people of Cyprus will 
gain the right to choose their own gov- 
ernment. I want the people of Cyprus 
to have that right. Resistance to this 
course can only increase tensions, lead 
to further bloodshed, and benefit the 
Communists in the long run, 


MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH 
AMENDMENTS TO THE SOCIAL 
SECURITY BILL 
Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I have 

submitted an amendment to the social 
security bill (H. R. 7225) to increase 
the annual amounts authorized for each 
of the three maternal and child welfare 
services to $25 million each. 

There are three types. of grants now 
authorized under the maternal and child 
welfare provisions, title V, of the Social 
Security Act. These provisions and the 
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annual amounts now authorized to be ap- 
propriated under them are as follows: 
Annual appropriation authorized 


Million 
$16.5 
15.0 
10.0 


1, Maternal and child health. 
2. Crippled. children 
3. Child welfare services 


41.5 


As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Juvenile Delinquency of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, I became 
very much aware of the gross inade- 
quacies in the amounts appropriated for 
children’s services. I was also gratified 
to learn of the tremendous progress made 
as a result of the grants under title V 
of the Social Security Act. 

There is, however, not only an inade- 
quacy of ‘funds available, but an im- 
balance in the amounts authorized to be 
appropriated for each of the three types 
of services. My amendment would cor- 
rect both these defects. 

The amendment would make $25 mil- 
lion a year available for each of the three 
types of grants. 

This would result in an increase of 
$8.5 million a year for maternal and 
child-health services, $10 million for 
crippled children’s services, and $15 mil- 
lion for child-welfare services. This 
would mean a total increase of $23.5 mil- 
lion a year for all 3 programs. This in- 
crease amounts to less than 50 cents per 
year for each child in the United States. 
Certainly this is a very small price to 
pay for enhancing the health and wel- 
fare of our Nation’s children. 

The number of children has been 
steadily increasing. Four million chil- 
dren are born each year. Medical costs 
have increased over 30 percent in the 
past 6 years. Juvenile delinquency has 
continued to be a pressing problem. 
Yet, the amounts authorized under the 
maternal and child-health provisions of 
3 have not been increased since 

My amendments would make it pos- 
sible for these programs to be adapted 
to the changed circumstances we are 
faced with today. 


NOMINATION OF JAMES R. DURFEE 
TO BE A MEMBER OF THE CIVIL 
AERONAUTICS BOARD 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was de- 
lighted to receive confirmation from the 
White House of the nomination of one 
of Wisconsin's finest public officials to 
the important. post of member of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. The new des- 
ignee, the Honorable James R. Durfee, 
will, I know, fill this post with great 
honor and credit to his State and Nation. 
The announcement of the White House’s 
approval of his name comes as a fitting 
new chapter in a long and distinguished 
career, which he began as an attorney in 
Langlade County, in my State. 

In 1928-32, Mr. Durfee served two 
terms as district attorney for Langlade 
County. He has been active as well in 
Republican politics since he began the 
practice of law in Antigo, Wis., back in 
1927. In law, he had risen in the ranks 
of the Wisconsin Bar Association, and 
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served as a member of the board of gov- 
ernors of the association. After com- 
pleting his term as district attorney in 
1928, he returned to the general practice 
of law in Antigo. 

In 1951, Gov. Walter Kohler sum- 
moned him to Madison, and appointed 
him to the public service commission. 
In 1953, he was appointed chairman of 
that commission, as a successor to an- 
other distinguished Wisconsinite, who 
was brought to Washington by the Pres- 
ident, the Honorable John Derfer, mem- 
ber of the Federal Communications 
Commission. 

Jim Durfee’s long and varied career 
has included all phases of civic activity. 
Perhaps most noteworthy is his splendid 
service to the veterans of Wisconsin, 
In 1943-44, he served as commander of 
the Wisconsin Department of the Amer- 
ican Legion. For 2 years he served on 
the national executive committee of the 
Legion, and for 2 years he served as a 
member of the national legislative com- 
mittee. At the present time, he is chair- 
man of the policy committee of the Wis- 
consin Department of the American 
Legion. 

I may say, incidentally, that another 
great veterans’ leader, Mr. Harvey Hig- 
ley, of Marinette, in my State, likewise 
serves with distinction in Washington 
today as head of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. 

Wisconsin is indeed proud of these 
men. It is delighted with the Eisen- 
hower administration’s recognition of 
the caliber of public servants in the 
Badger State. 

Wisconsin is particularly proud of Jim 
Durfee’s services as chairman of the 
public service commission. The historic 
origins of this commission's vital work 
in the Badger State include a wide vari- 
ety of pioneering efforts in the public 
service. There are few, if any, text- 
books on utility regulation in the United 
States which do not hail Wisconsin lead- 
ership in utility regulation, datirig back 
for more than 8% decades. Wisconsin 
was not only one of the first States to 
protect the public interest by fair-rate 
regulation, but its regulation has proven 
to be one of the most effective, pains- 
taking, and skilled, setting an inspiring 
pace for the rest of the Nation’s similar 
bodies. In his service at Madison, Jim 
Durfee has proved worthy of that tra- 
dition, 

I know that the Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, head- 
ed by the distinguished senior Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson], with 
my able colleague from Ohio [Mr. 
BRICK ER] as its ranking Republican 
member, will welcome Commissioner 
Durfee’s nomination. I am sure he will 
serve with great distinction on the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 


DISABILITY INSURANCE PROVI- 
SIONS OF THE SOCIAL SECURITY 
BILL 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at this time I 
may be permitted to speak for approxi- 
mately 3 minutes. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from New York? The Chair 
hears none, and the Senator from New 
York may proceed. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I have 
submitted to the social security bill— 
H. R. 7225—an amendment to strike out 
the requirement that a person must be 
50 years of age in order to receive insur- 
ance benefits when such person is totally 
disabled for an extended period of time. 

I have long been an advocate of an 
amendment to the social-security pro- 
gram to provide insurance benefits to 
persons totally disabled for an extended 
period of time. On several occasions I 
have submitted amendments to this 
effect in the Senate. It is gratifying that 
the House of Representatives has passed 
by the overwhelming vote of 372 to 31 
House bill 7225, which includes provision 
for the payment of disability insurance 
benefits as part of our social-security 
system. 

My amendment would liberalize the 
disability provisions in the bill as passed 
by the House. The amendment retains 
all the insured-status provisions and the 
same definition of disability that are 
contained in the bill as passed by the 
House, but strikes out the age 50 re- 
quirement as a condition for the receipt 
of benefits. 

Total disability is one of the most 
devastating disasters which strikes the 
breadwinner. Not only may it result in 
a person’s complete loss of health and 
job, but it may force a disabled person 
to use up all his savings, give up his 
home, and incur large and burdensome 
medical bills. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator.from New York yield for a 
question? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Did the distinguished 
Senator from New York say the limita- 
tion is 50 years or 60 years? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Under the bill as 
passed by the House, it is 50 years; but 
I propose to wipe out all age limitations 
whatever, and to make these benefits 
available to any person, regardless of age, 
when it is shown that he is suffering 
from total disability. That is provided 
for under the amendment I submitted on 
yesterday. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
permit the Senator from North Dakota 
to join him in cosponsoring the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I am very glad indeed 
to have the distinguished Senator from 
North Dakota do so, because I know of 
his long and vital interest in this im- 
portant matter. 

Mr. LANGER. I thank the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, in re- 
sponse to this pressing humanitarian 
and social need, many of the representa- 
tives of the organized medical and re- 
habilitation associations are urging that 
rehabilitation is the complete answer to 
the financial and health problems faced 
by thousands of disabled persons. These 
representatives of the medical and re- 
habilitation groups are trying to create 
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the impression that rehabilitation is a 
substitute for the payment of disability 
benefits. They cite cases in which many 
disabled persons have been rehabilitated, 
but they ignore the thousands of per- 
sons for whom rehabilitation facilities 
are not available and the thousands upon 
thousands of persons who cannot be re- 
habilitated with the limited knowledge 
which exists today. 

All of us hope and pray that more dis- 
abled persons can and will be rehabili- 
tated each year. But it is a coldhearted 
approach to say that thousands of dis- 
abled persons should be forced to go on 
charity or relief while we wait another 
5, 10, or 25 years to develop an adequate 
rehabilitation program in this country. 

As Governor of New York, I had the 
occasion—and the duty—to become ac- 
quainted with the rehabilitation and the 
disability programs in New York, From 
this experience I am convinced there is 
no conflict between these two programs. 

As a member of the Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee, I have been a strong 
supporter of the Federal-State voca- 
tional rehabilitation program. I sup- 
ported the amendments to expand and 
strengthen the rehabilitation program, 
and I shall continue to do so. I deeply 
regret that some of the rehabilitation 
leaders in this country have tried to join 
the political crusade against disability 
insurance benefits by accepting the emo- 
tional and unfounded argument that dis- 
ability benefits may become a threat to 
rehabilitation. 

In my opinion, if the pending bill with 
the age 50 requirement for disability 
benefits is retained, only a small propor- 
tion of the disabled over age 50 will be 
rehabilitated. The disabled over age 50 
comprise the difficult cases to rehabili- 
tate. Many in the age group 55 to 60 
cannot be rehabilitated at the present 
time. The State vocational rehabilita- 
tion agencies now take the easy cases, 
especially those among the younger dis- 
abled persons. 

But if my amendment is adopted, the 
disabled under age 50 will also be eligible 
for benefits, and a larger proportion of 
these persons can be rehabilitated. This 
will give the State rehabilitation agen- 
cies access to the disabled perscns with 
whom they should be working at the very 
earliest moment. 

The hearings before the Senate 
Finance Committee have demonstrated 
that State and Federal administrators 
are convinced of the feasibility of ad- 
ministering the disability proposal. 
Both Arthur J. Altmeyer and John W. 
Tramburg, former commissioners of so- 
cial security, have stated they favor dis- 
ability insurance benefits, and believe 
they can be effectively and economically 
administered. 

Raymond Houston, the commissioner 
of social welfare of the State of New 
York, testified before the Senate Finance 
Committee in favor of disability insur- 
ance. His long and successful admin- 
istrative experience in New York lends 
convincing weight to the overwhelming . 
evidence in favor of the proposal on 
humanitarian, social, and administrative 
grounds. 
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Disability insurance is the next step in 
the march toward improving our social- 
security program. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE ON 
FOREIGN AID 


Mr.MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at this time I 
may proceed for approximately 6 min- 
utes. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Montana? The Chair hears 
none, and the Senator from Montana 
may proceed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
have had a chance to examine in some 
detail the message sent to Congress by 
the President of the United States, re- 
garding the foreign-aid program for the 
coming fiscal year and succeeding years. 

The foreign-aid proposal which now 
has been submitted for the consideration 
of Congress is indicative of the lack of 
Jeadership which has been characteristic 
of the administration’s activities in the 
field of foreign policy for the past 3 years. 

There are only two elements of the aid 
proposal which might remotely be de- 
scribed as new. In fact, however, these 
new characteristics are not novel and 
I hope not indicative of the kind of initia- 
tive that this Nation must assume in the 
field of foreign policy. 

The request for authority to make 
“long-term commitments” is allegedly 
new. As a practical matter, however, in 
the administration of our foreign-aid 
programs it has been possible for the 
Executive to obligate this Government in 
such a way that it is, in fact, committed 
over a long period of time. By way of 
example, I merely cite the recent nego- 
tiations for United States assistance in 
constructing the Aswan Dam in Egypt. 
Although the United States proposal in- 
volves only funds which are already 
available, it-will have the effect of com- 
mitting the United States, morally at 
least, to continue to give such assistance 
as may be necessary to complete the 
project. Another example was the in- 
stance in which Congress authorized 
over a term of years annual contribu- 
tions to the infrastructure of NATO. 

The aid message asks for more flexi- 
bility in the administration of the pro- 
gram. Again, Congress in the past has 
given the administration great flexibility. 
‘Ten percent of the funds authorized for 
particular kinds of assistance has always 
been available to the President for trans- 
fer to other uses. The administration 
now has 2 emergency funds totaling $200 
million; one is comprised of the special 
Presidential funds, $50 million of which 
does not even require an accounting in 
the usual manner. Furthermore, last 
year Congress gave the President a spe- 
cial Asian fund in the amount of $100 
million. This fund was to be available 
for 3 years. It is my understanding that 
very little, if any, of this fund has yet 
been committed, although in fact tre- 
mendous pressure was placed on Congress 
last year to have these funds appropri- 
ated because of the emergency nature of 
the needs in Asia. 
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The novel element with respect to 
special funds this year is that the ad- 
ministration asks for a new fund of $100 
million for the Near East and Africa. In 
short, Mr. President, the administration 
is asking authority for long-term com- 
mitments—which it already has in sub- 
stantial degree—for more flexibility 
which it already has in substantial de- 
gree, more special funds—it already has 
two—and more money. 

I see no evidence of any new con- 
structive thinking in the approach of 
this Nation to the Soviet challenge 
which daily assumes greater proportions. 
There is no evidence of any reappraisal, 
for example, of the ratio between the 
funds requested for economic assistance 
and those requested for military assist- 
ance. All the administration seeks is 
more of the same old medicine which 
may have been adequate for the needs 
of the past but is not adequate for the 
demands of the present. I am certain 
that the request for increased military 
assistance funds is not going to help us 
in our relations with south Asia. 

It is my belief that the American 
people are willing to face new challenges 
in the field of foreign policy. They rose 
nobly when President ‘Truman asked for 
assistance for Greece and Turkey. They 
responded with equal support of the 
Marshall plan and the point 4 program, 
I believe they would do it again. 

The time has come for the American 
people to prod this administration to 
rise to the demands of the hour. I be- 
lieve that we can devise new and better 
ways to meet the Soviet threat, especially 
in Asia. I hope representatives of na- 
tional organizations and individual 
Americans will come forward with posi- 
tive, constructive suggestions, which I 
feel are sadly lacking in the proposal 
which we have just received from the 
White House. 

By way of example, it seems to me that 
this Nation might embark on a substan- 
tial program of loans to backward coun- 
tries as distinguished from gifts. There 
is no reason why the tremendous back- 
log of investment capital in this country 
could not be made available in under- 
developed areas of the world at ex- 
tremely low rates of interest. It would 
be cheaper for the taxpayer and 
healthier for the recipient. This coun- 
try developed its railroads with the help 
of loans made to us by the nations of 
western Europe. Those loans, even with 
their high rates of interest, did not 
create dependence. They helped us to 
maintain our independence. I hope that 
as a result of our consideration of the 
President's foreign aid proposal we may 
inaugurate a program which would 
make these great sums of investment 
capital available to nations which need 
that kind of assistance. 

Under our system of government it is 
normal for initiative in the field of 
foreign policy to come from the Execu- 
tive. When all the Executive produces 
in the way of initiative is demand for 
authority for long-term commitments, 
for more flexibility, and for more money 
for military assistance, it is time for the 
imaginative people of this Nation—and 
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they are numbered in the millions—to 
prod the Executive and the Congress 
into action commensurate with the needs 
of this Nation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there further morning business? 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to make an announce- 
ment for the information of the Senate, 
if I may have the attention of the distin- 
guished minority leader. 

Yesterday I stated that on Monday 
next there would be a call of the calendar 
for the consideration of measures to 
which there is no objection. I believe 
the call should begin where the previous 
call ended, and include, by unanimous 
consent, such other bills as may have 
been previously objected to, but which 
are now cleared for passage. 

If that is agreeable to the minority 
leader and to the Senate, I make that re- 
quest at this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. In addition, 
probably following the completion of ac- 
tion on the unfinished business, the elec- 
toral college bill, the Senate will proceed 
to the consideration of the following bills, 
but not necessarily in the order men- 
tioned: 

Calendar No. 1107, Senate bill 2577, a 
bill to define bank holding companies, 
control their future expansion, and re- 
quire divestment of their nonbanking in- 
terests. 

Calendar No. 1629, House bill 5265, a 
bill to exempt certain additional foreign 
travel from the tax on the transportation 
of persons. 

Calendar No. 1287, Senate bill 898, a 
bill to amend the Interstate Commerce 
Act, with respect to the authority of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to reg- 
ulate the use by motor carriers (under 
leases, contracts, or other arrangements) 
of motor vehicles not owned by them, in 
bod furnishing of transportation of prop- 
erty. 

In addition, any other bills which the 
policy committees of both the majority 
and minority may clear, and which they 
feel should be brought up, may be con- 
sidered. I will say to the minority leader 
that, of course, I will not move to pro- 
ceed to consider such bills until he has 
had an opportunity to clear them on his 
side of the aisle. 

It is impossible at this time to deter- 
mine what order of consideration of 
these bills would be best under all the 
circumstances. However, I desire to 
have the Senate put on notice that any 
one of them may be brought up at any 
time following completion of action upon 
the unfinished business, or, for that mat- 
ter, during the time the unfinished busi- 
ness is before the Senate. 

It is still planned that the Senate 
Should take a recess over the Easter holi- 
days, commencing at the close of busi- 
ness on Thursday, March 29, perhaps 
around 5:30 o’clock p. m., and contin- 
uing until Monday, April 9. Unless un- 
foreseen circumstances arise, the major- 
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ity leader is hopeful that this can be 
done, as previously planned. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr, KNOWLAND. I should like to in- 
quire of the majority leader what the sit- 
uation is relative to the bill for the ex- 
tension of excise taxes, which I under- 
stand is before the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Finance tells me that he hopes to report 
that bill next week and have it consid- 
ered by the Senate. If his hopes are ful- 
filled, when that bill is reported the mi- 
nority leader will be informed, and we 
shall try to give it high priority. It in- 
volves an expiration date. The minority 
leader may be assured of my usual coop- 
eration, 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I mention the sub- 
ject in order that Senators may be on 
notice that that bill may be included 
among the bills to be considered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the order for the quorum 
call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MansFIELD in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


TWA AND SUBSIDIES 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the debate on the agricultural bill, 
on March 13, in speaking on the sub- 
ject of subsidies, I made the following 
statement, which is found on page 4557 
of the Recorp of that day: 


What about TWA? Name any of them. 
They are all good airlines. I am for them. 
I am for a modern, efficient transportation 
system. However, I think the record ought 
to be clear that while they do not get the 
publicity, they get the benefit of price sup- 
ports. This is one time where they get the 
game instead of the blame. The farmer gets 
the blame and not the game. 


In that connection, Mr. President, I 
have received a letter from Mr. W. T. 
Huff, of Trans-World Airlines, Inc., dated 
March 19, 1956. It reads as follows: 


‘TRANS-WORLD AIRLINES, INC., 
Washington, D. C., March 19, 1956. 
The Honorable HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: I just noticed in the March 
13 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD one of your 
speeches on the farm bill in which you talked 
about subsidy, and you mentioned TWA in 
that connection. TWA does not collect any 
subsidy. We were the first international car- 
rier to obtain a subsidy-free status“and were 
awarded a citation by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, a copy of which is attached. 

I realize that your statement was only an 
item in a far-reaching speech but wanted 
you to know for the future that TWA has 
graduated from the subsidy status. 

Thank you for many favors in the past. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. T. Horr. 
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Attached to the letter is the follow- 
ing citation, to which Mr. Huff refers 
in his letter: 3 
A CITATION TO TRANS-WoRLD AIRLINES, INC. 

Whereas the United States Post Office De- 
partment appreciates the services rendered 
by the United States air-transport industry 
in delivering the mails; and 

Whereas it has long been the goal of the 
United States scheduled airlines to main- 
tain their service without Federal subsidies, 
the Post Office Department presents this 
citation to Trans-World Airlines, Inc., on 
the happy occasion of its completion of 30 
years of service and its attainment of a 
subsidy-free operation over both its domes- 
tic and international systems. 

ARTHUR E. SUMMERFIELD, 
Postmaster General. 
June 1, 1955, 


Mr. President, I regret that I made 
a misstatement of fact with reference 
to Trans-World Airlines. I believe that 
when a Member of Congress is guilty 
of such a transgression, he should apol- 
ogize for it. Furthermore, I believe the 
record ought to be made very clear in 
that respect. 

It is for that purpose that I have read 
both the letter and the citation, and that 
I offer to Trans-World Airlines publicly 
on the floor of the Senate my regrets 
for having in any way misstated any 
fact or made any unfortunate observa- 
tion regarding that splendid airline. I 
commend Trans-World Airlines for its 
outstanding record of performance and 
service, and on the fact that it is not 
receiving any Federal subsidy, as the 
citation indicates. 


ELECTION OF PRESIDENT AND VICE 
PRESIDENT 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
one of the principal arguments made for 
the Daniel-Mundt compromise proposal 
now before the Senate is that it is a step 
in the direction of a direct primary and a 
direct election of candidates for Presi- 
dent and Vice President. 

To me that is not a persuasive argu- 
ment. To those who make this argument 
in seeking support for the Daniel-Mundt 
proposal, I say that if they are really sin- 
cere in this argument then they should 
support the Langer substitute which pro- 
poses a direct primary and a direct elec- 
tion. 

Several years ago I had a direct presi- 
dential primary and election bill drafted 
for introduction. However, in comparing 
my ideas with those of the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Lancer], and after 
talking with him I decided to join him 
on his bill and support his bill. He had 
been pioneering legislatively in this field 
long before I had. 

When the Langer substitute for the 
proposal presently before the Senate is 
offered I shall vote for it. 

I believe that the real objective of a 
change in the manner of selecting our 
Presidents and Vice Presidents should 
be to place that power directly in the 
hands of the American people them- 
selves—and to take that power away 
from the political bosses in the smoke- 
filled back rooms. 
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We should get away from the present 
system, under which a handful of men 
control the selection of the President and 
Vice President—the present system, un- 
der which the people are not given a free 
choice for President and Vice Presi- 
dent—where the people are limited to 
voting only between 1 Republican nom- 
inee and 1 Democratic nominee who have 
been selected by a handful of men in 
each party. 

For all other elective offices the trend 
has properly been away from nomination 
by convention to nomination by pri- 
mary—and rightly so, because it has 
placed the power where it should be, in 
the people, and taken it away from the 
party bosses. 

I am admittedly prejudiced on this 
matter, for the simple reason that if elec- 
tion to the United States Senate from the 
State of Maine had remained under the 
system of nomination by convention in- 
stead of nomination by direct primary I 
would never have been nominated and 
elected to the United States Senate. 

And I say to the women of America 
that if they are ever to be freed from 
second-class status attitude with respect 
to a woman becoming President or Vice 
President, the only way that they are 
going to get that freedom and that equal 
consideration for these high posts is by 
the adoption of a direct primary in the 
rose nam of President and Vice Presi- 

ent. 

There is no use kidding ourselves any 
further. So long as nominations are 
made by conventions instead of by pri- 
mary elections, it will be practically im- 
possible for women to have a chance 
even to be considered, much less be nom- 
inated. 

To anyone who would challenge this 
frank observation, I would call his at- 
tention to the political party facts of 
life in both major parties—to the fact 
that a woman is never national chair- 
man of either the Republican National 
Committee or the Democratic National 
Committee. The highest they ever get 
is the second-class status spots of vice 
chairman or assistant to the chairman 
or an assistant in charge of the women's 
division. 

And how many women have been, or 
are now, permitted to be State chairman 
or county chairman or town chairman? 
Practically none. 

In view of this, what chance do women 
have to be considered for nomination by 
convention? The answer to this ques- 
tion is obvious. 

Yet the majority of voters in our coun- 
try are women. 

There are those who would answer 
these observations by charging that 
women do not want a woman President 
or a woman Vice President. They may 
be right; but we will never have an 
opportunity to know as long as the nomi- 
nations are made by convention instead 
of direct primary. 

No; under the present system of 
nomination by convention there is no 
full opportunity for this question to be 
answered. At best there is only the par- 
tial opportunity offered by the presi- 
dential preference primaries which some 
of the States hold. 
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‘It might be well to get at least a 
partial answer by having qualified 
women become candidates in such pref- 
erential primaries—to have Democratic 
women enter such preferential primaries 
for the Democratic nominations for 
President and Vice President—to have 
Republican women enter such primaries 
for Vice President. 

But that is merely another facet of 
the issue now before the Senate. More 
important than who runs, or is allowed 
to run, for President or Vice President, 
is the giving of the power of the selec- 
tion of President and Vice President to 
the American people themselves by di- 
rect primary and by direct election— 
and discarding the party-boss controlled 
system of nominations by convention, 
and the antiquated election system of the 
electoral college. 

Mr. President, at this point of my re- 
marks, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor» nationally syn- 
dicated columns I wrote 6 years ago on 
March 15 and 16, 1950, on the subject 
which the Senate is now considering. 

‘There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON AND You 
(By MARGARET CHASE SMITH, Senator 
from Maine) 
PRESIDENTIAL PRIMARY—I 

Wasnrncron.—It is a strange thing that 
in our American democracy, where the will 
of the people is supposed to prevail, our 
Presidents are chosen by political bosses 
rather than by the people. Nevertheless, it 
will always remain that way as long as presi- 
dential nominations are made by party con- 
vention rather than by a direct primary vote 
of the people themselves. 

There is nothing inherently bad about 
political bosses, and certainly the existing 
system has produced more good than bad 
Presidents. Yet they have not really been 
the direct choices of the people and Ameri- 
eans, besides don’t take to being bossed. 

On the State level, the people have done 
something about this. Deciding that they 
would determine directly who would be their 
governors, rather than have to choose be- 
tween two party nominees named by party 
conventions controlled by political bosses, 
the people of most of our States have voted 
to replace nomination by convention with 
nomination by direct primary. 

They have found the direct primary sys- 
tem much more satisfactory and responsive 
to the wishes of the people. Ordinarily, 
under the convention system, no one has a 
chance to be governor of his or her State 
unless a handful of political bosses gave 
the nod. Under the direct primary system, 
no one is barred from running for the guber- 
natorial nomination merely because the few 
controlling politicians of his or her party 
say No.“ One can put the question directly 
to the people instead of the politicians. 

In view of this experience in the States, 
we can wonder why the Federal Government 
nas not followed suit and replaced the con- 
vention system with the direct primary sys- 
tem in the nomimations for President and 
Vice President. As it is now, we have only 
the choice of 1 of 2 nominees selected by 
conventions rather than by ourselves—we 
take either the Democratic or the Republi- 
can nominee. We have no direct voice in 


Attempts thus far to do something about 
this have been without success. An initial 
barrier is the probability that such a change 
would require an amendment to the Consti- 
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tution. Such an amendment would require 
a two-thirds vote in both House 
and Senate, followed by ratification by three- 
fourths of the States. It is true that this 
barrier has been hurdied 21 times before 
in our history. Yet, in those instances the 
proposed constitutional amendments were 
not up against the strongest of all political 
opposition—the political parties’ own organ- 
izations, which would fight giving up their 
power of convention nomination. The 
counterobservation to this is that such or- 
ganized political opposition was overcome 
in most of the States when these changed 
their system of nomination. 

There are joint resolutions now before 
‘Congress proposing such a change, but they 
are literally pigeonholed in committees. 
Back in 1911 a bill was introduced which in- 
cluded a provision for direct nomination of 
the President. There have been several 
such bilis introduced since and the proposed 
change has been supported by leading Re- 
publicans and Democrats alike. President 
Wilson in 1913 urged Congress to adopt such 
a change. A leading Republican exponent 
was the late Senator Hiram Johnson, of 
California. The Progressive Party, headed 
by Robert La Follette, incorporated such a 
proposal in its platforms of 1920 and 1924. 

At the same time, of course, there are 
some valid arguments against the desira- 
bility of a presidential direct primary, These 
arguments, together with the ones for the 
proposal, I will discuss in my next column, 
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(By Marcarer CHASE SMITH, Senator from 
Maine) 
PRESIDENTIAL PRIMARY—II 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Although the propos- 
al for a nationwide presidential direct pri- 
mary has been a dead issue since 1924, I am 
going to do what I can to revive that issue. I 
feel the people themselves should do the 
nominating as well as the electing of our 
Presidents. 

There are some strong arguments against a 
Presidential direct primary. There is some 
question about the constitutionality of leg- 
islation making the change from nomination 
by convention to nomination by direct pri- 
mary. It would be expensive and time-con- 
suming for a presidential candidate to carry 
on a campaign throughout the country. 

The mechanics of a presidential direct 
primary make it a proposal that is easier to 
suggest than to carry out. It would be dif- 
cult, for instance, to record accurately pop- 
ular preferences among candidates. Certain 
candidates may withdraw and new candi- 
dates may enter. Also, a presidential pri- 
mary would have to be separated from prima- 
ries for State and local offices, which would 
be expensive and complicated. It would be 
dificult to decide whether the national 
primary should be run by State or national 
officials or both. It would be difficult to 
define what a party is and to which ones the 
national primary should apply. The role of 
political minorities also would be made diffi- 
cult. 

Many people object to the national gov- 
ernment taking over a function that has 
long been handled by party organizations. 
Only 14 States have the mandatory form of 
presidential primary, no additional State 
having adopted this form since 1916, and 
eight States have dropped it altogether. 
Thirty-four States choose delegates in State 
and district conventions or by State central 
committees, Popularity of the presidential 
primary has declined since 1916. In fact, the 
electorate has not participated to any great 
extent in State presidential primaries. I 
think, however, this is because they realized 
that such primaries had no legal effect, being 
only indicative. d 

These are the principal arguments ad- 
vanced against a presidential direct primary. 
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I believe that they can be overcome if there 
is sufficient will to make the change. I don’t 
believe that they stack up with the favorable 
arguments. 

The caucus and convention system is un- 
satisfactory because it is not sufficiently rep- 
resentative of the voters and the convention 
is not a deliberative body. A national pri- 
mary would bring party organization under 
popular control. Choice by the voters of 
nominees for the Presidency insures a greater 
degree of democracy than is possible when 
nominating conventions intervene between 
the voters and the candidates. Campaign 
expenditures cannot be effectively controlled 
under the convention system. They can be 
under the primary system. Strong candi- 
dates could run im all States and not omit 
favorite-son States as at present. 

The presidential primary has not had a 
fair trial in the States because not all States 
have adopted it and because candidates may 
ignore primaries. Preferences expressed in 
primaries, being without legal standing in 
most instances, have had little effect on State 
party leaders. They are without teeth; they 
are like polls. 

If you will permit me getting a little po- 
litical for a moment, I would venture the 
opinion that the Republican Party could 
come back from defeat in November 1952 if 
it would take every step that it could to 
nominate its candidate for President by di- 
rect primary. By doing so it would prove 
beyond any doubt that it was a party of 
the people. It would let the people, them- 
selves, instead of the party organization, 
nominate their candidate for President, 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an editorial 
appearing in this morning’s Washington 
Post and Times Herald be printed at 
this point in my remarks. The article 
is entitled “Electoral Reform in Reverse” 
and describes how Senators KEFAUVER 
and Dante. have allowed themselves to 
be maneuvered into a compromise of a 
very dubious character. 

The editorial points out that the dif- 
ference between original version of Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 31 and the pro- 
posed Kefauver-Daniel-Mundt-Thur- 
mond substitute is the difference be- 
tween a sensible reform and a mishmash. 
The editorial concludes that the re- 
sult of what it calls this crude patch- 
work would be not to correct present 
weaknesses in the outmoded electoral 
system but to foul it up. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ELECTORAL REFORM IN REVERSE 


A recent compromise puts a very different 
face on the Daniel-Kefauver resolution which 
the Senate began to debate yesterday. The 
original purpose of this proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution was simply to di- 
vide the electoral votes of the States in the 
same proportion that the popular vote may 
be divided in future presidential elections— 
1956 excepted, of course. In other words, it 
was a duplication of the Lodge-Gossett reso- 
lution which the Senate adopted by a two- 
thirds vote in 1950. Various competing 
amendments were being pushed, however, 
and Senators KEFAUVER and Dante. allowed 
themselves to be maneuvered into a compro- 
mise of a very dubious character. 

As it now stands, the proposed amendment 
would not accomplish the purpose of its 
original sponsors, To be sure, it would per- 
mit the States to divide their electoral votes 
among the three leading presidential candi- 
dates in accord with their share of the pop- 
ular vote, instead of allowing the winning 
candidate to sweep all the electoral votes of 
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the State into his column. But the States 
would not be bound to accept this reform. 
If a legislature should so choose, it could 
give one electoral vote to the leading candi- 
date in each congressional district, with the 
remainder of its electoral votes going to the 
candidate winning in the State as a whole. 
The effect would undoubtedly be to enhance 
the political strength of the rural areas be- 
cause of the gerrymandering of legislative 
and congressional districts and the under- 
representation of the cities in most of the 
country’s legislative halls. A further com- 
plication lies in the proviso that all presi- 
dential contests in which the leading candi- 
date did not receive 50 percent of the votes 
would be referred to the House and Senate, 
sitting jointly, for decision. 

This compromise turns a sensible and 
needed reform into a mishmash. The coun- 
try would have no uniform way of counting 
electoral yotes. States in which urban pop- 
ulation predominates would probably divide 
their votes on a percentage basis, and rural 
States would doubtless parcel out electoral 
votes to congressional districts. Legisla- 
tures could be expected to switch from one 
method to the other from time to time as 
political exigencies might dictate. The re- 
sult would be not to correct present weak- 
nesses in the outmoded electoral systems 
but to foul it up. 

The Senate should waste little time on this 
crude patchwork. The movement to make 
votes for presidential candidates count 
throughout the Nation has degenerated into 
a scheme to give more weight in such con- 
tests to groups that already have more than 
their fair share. In these circumstances the 
best course for the Senate would be to send 
the resolution back to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee with instructions to report out a 
resolution that would correct the defects 
in the present electoral system instead of 
multiplying them. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Lamp in the chair). Is there further 
morning business? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Is there further morning business? 


THE WELFARE OF OLDER PERSONS 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have been increasingly asked 
questions about jobs for older persons, 
retirement income, medical expenses re- 
sulting from chronic disease, and other 
problems pertaining to the aged. As 
the ranking Republican member of the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, I addressed a letter to the Presi- 
dent, under date of March 12, 1956, ask- 
ing for his views in this connection. 

Under date of March 21, he sent me 
a letter on this subject, together with 
a memorandum describing the approach 
of the Federal Government to this ques- 
tion of our elderly people. 

These letters were released to the press 
yesterday. With the full approval of the 
White House, I ask unanimous consent 
that my letter of March 12 to the Presi- 
dent, and the President’s reply of March 
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21, with the enclosure, be printed in full 
in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
and memorandum were ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


Manch 12, 1956. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. PRESIDENT: AS more and more 
people reach the later years of life, we in the 
Congress are increasingly asked questions 
about jobs for older people, retirement in- 
come, medical expenses resulting from 
chronic disease, and other problems. We are, 
of course, seeking sound answers to these 
questions, and various measures have al- 
ready been introduced in the Congress. 

You have spoken many times of your con- 
cern for the welfare of older persons, and I 
know that you and your administration have 
given thought to these problems. I also 
understand that the executive branch has 
had an informal coordinating group work- 
ing in the field of aging in the past year. 
As the ranking minority member of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
I believe that the Congress would be greatly 
aided if you could advise us of the thinking 
of the executive branch with respect to: (a) 
the special problems of older persons, (b) 
the overall approach the Federal Government 
should take with respect to these problems; 
and (c) the activities and plans of the execu- 
tive branch directed toward the improvement 
of the circumstances of older persons. 

I am sure that all Members of Congress 
would appreciate receiving the benefit of 
your views on this important question. 

Always cordially yours, 


—ͤ—ñ—I— — 


— 


The WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, March 21, 1956. 
The Honorable H. ALEXANDER SMITH, 
United States Senate 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR SMITH: Your concern about 
the future for older persons in our society 
is shared by me and by large numbers of our 
citizens. 

The first half of this century has witnessed 
phenomenal improvements in the health of 
our citizens and equally striking increases 
in our productive capacity and in our stand- 
ard of living. These are the achievements 
of a free and prosperous society. They have 
also profoundly altered many of our ways 
of life. 

One of the most significant changes that 
has taken place is the marked extension of 
the years of our life expectancy—it has 
doubled since our country was founded. Our 
Nation now must learn to take advantage of 
the full potential of our older citizens—their 
skills, their wisdom, and their experience. 
We need those traits fully as much as we 
need the energy and boldness of youth. 

In considering the changed circumstances 
presented by the lengthening life span, we 
must recognize older persons as individuals— 
not a class—and their wide differences in 
needs, desires, and capacities. The great 
majority of older persons are capable of con- 
tinuing their self-sufficiency and usefulness 
to the community if given the opportunity. 
Our task is to help in assuring that these 
opportunities are provided. 

All of our people, I believe, share the same 
objectives in this regard: (1) to help make 
it possible for older persons who desire and 
are able to work to continue their productive 
lives through suitable, gainful employment; 
(2) to remove the fear of destitution in the 
later years; (3) to stimulate the construction 
of housing and the provision of living ar- 
rangements suited to the needs and prefer- 
ences of older people; (4) to improve health 
during the later years through research into 
the aging process and the causes of chronic 
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disease, by making health services more read- 
ily available, and by better nutrition; and 
(5) to help encourage, within our communi- 
ties, increased opportunities for participation 
by older persons in civic affairs and voluntary 
services, and for sharing in the educational, 
recreational, social, and spiritual life of the 
community. 

Obviously the Federal Government alone 
cannot and should not undertake to meet 
all these needs. Where assistance is needed, 
much of the initiative is rightly being taken 
by the States and communities, and by 
families, employers, labor organizations, 
voluntary groups, and religious bodies 
throughout the country. 

The Federal Government can, however, 
be a helpful partner in many ways. For 
example, broadened and increased social- 
security benefits lessen the fear of destitu- 
tion on the part of our older citizens. Help- 
ing to keep the value of the retirement dollar 
stable has tremendous significance for them. 
Increased employment opportunities for 
older persons, in recognition of their desire 
and continuing capacity for productive 
work, add to their security and their sense 
of worth to society. Improved facilities for 
the promotion of health and for care and 
rehabilitation contributes to our older citi- 
zens’ peace of mind and physical well-being. 
All of these things have been and are being 
accomplished by or with the help of the 
Federal Government. They represent signifi- 
cant steps toward improvement of the cir- 
cumstances of older persons, and help make 
it possible for most older persons to meet 
their needs on their own. 

With respect to current planning in the 
field of aging, the administration is working 
actively and on a coordinated basis. Our 
basic approach has been (1) to place maxi- 
mum emphasis on individual freedom and 
responsibility, and (2) to seek maximum 
utilization of existing programs and agen- 
cies. The sum total of the budget and legis- 
lative proposals for next year permits a com- 
prehensive approach toward meeting the 
challenge of aging in our population. These 
plans have been developed by the several 
departments and agencies which have long 
had programs benefiting older persons. 

In order to insure full coordination of the 
activities of these departments and agencies, 
I am establishing shortly a Federal Council 
on Aging. This Council, comprised of repre- 
sentatives of 12 departments and agencies, 
will be of great value in achieving a more 
effective Governmentwide approach to the 
needs of our older citizens. 

The Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, in collaboration with other depart- 
ments and agencies, has prepared, at my 
request, a memorandum on Federal activities 
and plans in the field of aging. I am sure 
you will be interested in this memorandum, 
and I am enclosing a copy for your informa- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 
DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 


RECENT AND PROPOSED ACTIONS OF THE FED- 
ERAL GOVERNMENT AFFECTING OLDER PER- 


SONS 
: MarcH 19, 1956. 

Progress in the Federal Government is be- 
ing made within existing governmental 
agencies in such fields as employment, social 
security, health and rehabilitation, educa- 
tion, food and drug control, rural life and 
housing. Our efforts are directed toward 
giving appropriate emphasis, within existing 
programs, to the special problems of older 
persons and to the active coordination of 
those programs, 
RECENT ACTIONS OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 

The 1954 amendments to our old-age and 
survivors insurance system extended the pro- 
tection of the system to some 10 million 
additional workers, including farmers and 
more farmworkers, increased the payments 
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for all retired persons; enable retired per- 
sons to earn as much as $1,200 a year in 
part-time or occasional employment without 
loss of social-security benefits; and added a 
provision preserving the benefit rights of dis- 
abled persons so that their old-age benefits 
would not be reduced by the reason of the 
years of inability to work. 

Inflation has been checked and stability 
brought to the retirement income dollar. 
This has contributed greatly to the welfare 
of those who rely on pensions, annuities, or 
investment income for their means of sub- 
sistence. 

The 1954 revision of the income tax laws 
eased the tax burdens of older people. A 
tax credit was given for retirement income 
from public and private pension plans—such 
as for retired teachers, other municipal em- 
ployees, and individuals who have provided 
for retirement through their own savings— 
comparable to the tax exemptions already 
accorded for social-security benefits. Allow- 
able deductions for medical expenses were 
greatly liberalized, affecting older persons 
particularly. Taxes on annuities were re- 
vised to prevent a sudden tax increase in 
later years. More favorable provision was 
made for single persons who supported their 
parents although not sharing the same 
household with the taxpayer. 

A broad program of research and action 
toward increasing employment opportunities 
for older workers has been initiated by the 
Department of Labor. Projects are already 
underway which should help to develop more 
job opportunities for older workers and to 
demonstrate to employers the best methods 
of hiring and retaining them on the job. 
These include projects on the relative per- 
formance of older workers in industry, better 
methods of job counseling and placement of 
older workers, and community programs to 
recruit and train older persons to meet short- 
ages in such fields as teaching, office work, 
and health services. 

Both research and services in the fleld of 
chronic disease have been greatly intensified. 
Since 1953 congressional appropriations for 
medical research, largely consisting of 
chronic disease research conducted by and 
through the primary research arm of the 
Public Health Service, the National Insti- 
tutes of Health, have increased from $51 
million to $93 million a year. Research with 
respect to the aging process itself is recelv- 
ing increased attention in the program of the 
National Institutes of Health. During 1955 
the Institutes were supporting or conducting 
at least 170 research projects focused di- 
rectly upon or related to aging. 

Under the 1954 amendments to our Fed- 
eral-State hospital construction program, a 
new emphasis has been given to the con- 
struction of chronic disease hospitals and 
nursing homes, which offer long-term care at 
a lower cost per patient-day than the general 
hospital. 

The 1954 amendments to the Federal-State 
vocational rehabilitation program initiated 
a new expansion aimed at more than tripling 
the number of persons—including. many 
older workers—being rehabilitated annually. 

The staff or the Committee on Aging in 


the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare has been working to broaden its in- 
formation clearinghouse service and has been 
giving significant help and stimulus to na- 
tional organizations, States, and local groups 
concerned with adapting their programs to 
the needs of the growing number of older 
people, 


PROPOSED ACTIONS 
The specific recommendations and pro- 


posed actions of the administration are set 
forth below. 
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1. Support for development of broader 

employment opportunities 

To help promote employment and training 
opportunities for older persons, the adminis- 
tration is requesting of Congress: 

(a) Increased support of Federal and State 
activities directed toward more jobs for older 
persons through the services now underway 
in the Department of Labor and in affiliated 
State employment security agencies; 

(b) Increased support for research and 
analysis by the Labor Department of actual 
experience with respect to continued employ- 
ment of older workers, as well as the atti- 
tudes, policies, and practices of management 
and labor concerning employability, retrain- 
ing, and counseling of older workers for con- 
tinued employment; 

(c) Increase in Federal funds of over $4 
million for the programs of vocational re- 
habilitation of older as well as younger 
workers to carry on their old jobs or to fill 
new jobs in spite of physical handicaps. 

In addition, the Departments of Labor; 
Commerce, Health, Education, and Welfare; 
and the Civil Service Commission will work 
together: (a) to stimulate the adoption by 
government, private employers and labor 
unions of more flexible and selective retire- 
ment policies; (b) to encourage employers 
and community agencies to provide facili- 
ties for preretirement counseling; and (c) 
to encourage programs designed to provide 
supplementary earning opportunities for 
retired persons in home businesses, sale of 
handicraft products, part-time or seasonal 
work, and sheltered workshops. 

2. Strengthening our social security programs 

Several measures are proposed to strength- 
en our social security programs: 

(a) The enactment of legislation to extend 
the coverage of the basic program of old-age 
and survivors insurance to groups not now 
covered, including Federal employees and 
military personnel. (S. 3041; H. R. 9090; 
H. R. 7089.) 

(b) The temporary extension of essentially 
the present formula for Federal grants-in- 
aid for old-age assistance in order that pay- 
ments to aged needy individuals will not be 
reduced, with the addition of the special pro- 
gram of matching grants for their improved 
medical and health care. (See 4 (a) be- 
low.) (S. 3139; H. R. 9091, 9120.) 

(e) Greater emphasis on the prevention 
of dependency among older persons and 
others, through grants to States in the auth- 
orized amount of $5 million annually for the 
training of skilled welfare personnel; funds 
for cooperative research by Government and 
private institutions into the causes of de- 
pendency and how they can be alleviated; 
and increased emphasis in our assistance 
programs to help welfare recipients achieve 
a status of self-support and self-care, with 
the help of coordinated retraining, rehabili- 
tation, and employment efforts, 

(These proposals are embodied in S. 3139; 
H. R. 9091, 9120.) 

3. Intensified research into chronic disease 
and mental iliness 

The administration is requesting an in- 
crease over the current fiscal year of $27.4 
million in appropriations to the national 
institutes of health for medical research and 
training and related purposes, with emphasis 
on the problems of chronic illness frequently 
associated with the later years of life, For 
example, increases of $3.1 million for heart 
research and related activities, $7.3 million 
for cancer activities, and over $2.4 million in 
increased funds for arthritis and related 
diseases are being requested. 

As for the special problems of mental ill- 
ness, the budget submitted to Congress calls 
for an increase of $3.6 million in research 
and related activities and, contingent upon 
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the enactment of the recommended legisia- 
tion, $1.5 million for a program of grants to 
States for conducting special demonstra- 
tion projects in the field of care and treat- 
ment of mental illness. (This legislation is 
contained in title VI of S. 886 and H. R. 3458, 
3720.) These expenditures will include re- 
search and projects of particular value to im- 
proving the care of aged patients both in and 
outside of mental institutions. 


4. Health services to the aged 


The administration is working along sev- 
eral lines to improve health services to the 
aged, namely: 

(a) Requesting legislation for additional 
public assistance grants, to be matched by 
the States, for paying medical care costs of 
indigent older persons, as recommended last 
year (S. 3139; H. R. 9091, 9120); 

(b) Encouraging continuation of the pro- 
tection of voluntary health insurance plans 
for retired employees, through reinsurance 
and pooling arrangements; 

(c) Recommending enactment by Congress 
of a system of mortgage insurance to en- 
courage the construction of more nursing 
homes and other health facilities (S. 886; 
H. R. 3458, 3720, title II): 

(d) Strengthening of the Federal-State 
hospital construction program by a requested 
increase of $19 million in funds, with in- 
creased emphasis on chronic disease hospi- 
tals and wings in hospitals, nursing homes, 
and other facilities for long-term care at a 
lower per-patient-day cost. 


5. Housing 


Several steps are being recommended by 
the administration to help assure adequate 
housing opportunities for our older persons: 

1. The United States Housing Act should 
be amended to make elderly single persons 
eligible for public housing units suitable for 
them and to permit local housing authorities 
to give preference to older persons and their 
families in admission to federally assisted 
public housing projects. States and munici- 
palities should consider adopting a similar 
policy. 

2. The National Housing Act should be 
amended to authorize insurance under es- 
pecially favorable mortgage terms for apart- 
ment projects built by nonprofit organiza- 
tions for occupancy by older persons. 

3. Favorable mortgage insurance terms 
should also be accorded other multiunit ren- 
tal projects designed for at least partial occu- 
pancy by the aging. 

4. Finally, provision should be made to 
permit third parties, which could be either 
organizations or individuals, to provide the 
downpayment and to guarantee monthly in- 
terest and amortization payments in behalf 
of older persons buying a home under a fed- 
erally insured mortgage. (These proposals 
are embodied in S. 3302, H. R. 9537.) 

6. Older persons in rural areas 


The elderly in rural areas are often re- 
mote from transportation and living alone 


where services such as nursing and medical 


services are difficult to obtain. The rural 
development program being undertaken by 
the Department of Agriculture, other Fed- 
eral agencies, and State and local commu- 
nities will include research and program ac- 
tivities to provide better health and medical 
care in those rural areas where the need of 
the aging is greatest. 


7. Education 

As older persons find more time for self- 
development and self-expression, every en- 
couragement and opportunity must be pro- 
vided for them. New emphasis to these 
areas will be given through: 

(a) The services of the United States Of- 
fice of Education, in helping the States, in- 
stitutions of higher education, and volun- 
tary groups to develop educational services 
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to retrain adults for work opportunities 
suited to aging persons, to provide educa- 


tional opportunities to keep aging citizens 


competent in contemporary citizen problems, 
and to encourage use of older persons in ap- 
propriate educational services. 

(b) Development of preretirement infor- 
mational or counseling services in Federal 
Departments, and the sharing of experiences 
in such programs with other employers, 
public, and private. 


8. Federal Council on Aging 


A Federal Council on Aging is being es- 
tablished by the President to assist in co- 
ordinating the programs of the various Fed- 
eral departments and agencies which have 
a special concern with aging, and to assist 
those departments in achieving a more ef- 
fective governmentwide approach to the 
needs of our older citizens. 

9.Cocperation with States 

It is imperative that the Federal Govern- 
ment’s activities in the field of aging be in 
support of and complementary to the activi- 
ties of State, local, and voluntary groups. 
The States have taken constructive leader- 
ship, and many have organized or are or- 
ganizing State commissions on aging. The 
recent report of the Council of State Gov- 
ernments is a highly constructive contribu- 
tion in this field. 

The Federal Council on Aging will under- 
take as an initial project, with the joint 
sponsorship of the Council of State Govern- 
ments, the holding of a planning confer- 
ence of State representatives and key Fed- 
eral personnel. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN SOVIET 
RUSSIA 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, the 
news from the Soviet Union of Comrade 
Khrushehev's exposé of Comrade Stalin 
has its humorous aspects—“the kettle 
calling the pot black” sort of thing. But 
it also has deadly serious implications: 
the repudiation of Stalin looms as the 
most effective strategem yet devised for 
luring uncommitted and wavering peo- 
ples into the Communist orbit. I do 
not belive I am overstating the case in 
predicting that the new anti-Stalin line 
will furnish the decisive test of the free 
world’s mettle. 

While it is yet too early to forecast 
the results of this new Communist chal- 
lenge, we should, nonetheless, try to be 
very clear about its meaning. I suggest 
that the attack on Stalin tells us im- 
portant things about current Soviet 
strategy ani about the strength of the 
current Communist leadership; and I 
suggest further that if the free world 
ignores these things, or fails to under- 
stand them, it might as well throw in 
the towel. 

It would be the greatest folly to sup- 
pose that the disavowal of Stalin is an 
indication either (a) the long-term 
Communist objectives have changed, or 
(b) that the Soviet regime is beset with 
serious troubles and weaknesses. Quite 
the contrary: Comrade Khrushchey’s 
attacks on Stalin make the threat of 
Communist domination of the world 
more serious than ever before; and the 
fact that the present regime can, evi- 
- dently, get away with desanctifying and 
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desecrating the great Stalin proves—if 
anything—that Khrushchev and com- 
pany control the Communist inter- 
national apparatus and the Soviet gov- 
ernment with an even surer and tighter 
hand than we had supposed. 

I assume that no one in this body toys 
with the idea that the attack on Stalin 
may indicate a genuine conversion on 
the part of the Soviet regime—although 
it remains to be seen whether our allies 
and the neutralists and the liberal 
propaganda machine in this country will 
be equally realistic. Experience and 
logic absolutely forbid such a conclu- 
sion. It is a matter of record that Com- 
rade Khrushchev and his cohorts par- 
ticipated, hand in hand, with Stalin in 
the enslavement of 800 million people— 
by means of brute force, terrorism, and 
murder. They are as deeply committed 
as Stalin ever was to the Marxist-Len- 
inist theory that Communist ends jus- 
tify any means. And they have never 
given us the slightest reason to doubt 
that Communist ends still include Com- 
munist domination of the world. It is 
inconceivable that the present Commu- 
nist leaders would have survived to rule 
Russia today if they were not whole- 
hearted supporters of traditional Com- 
munist objectives, and enthusiastic 
practitioners of the very crimes of which 
Comrade Khrushchev now finds Com- 
rade Stalin guilty. 

All of this, of course, is perfectly ob- 
vious. It ought to be equally clear what 
motivated Comrade Khrushchev and his 
gang to disown Stalin. The attack on 
Stalin is the Kremlin’s master stroke in 
its current campaign to put a new and 
pleasing countenance on the world Com- 
munist movement. Its primary objective 
was to make the Soviet Union attractive 
to the non-Communist world, and thus 
to accelerate the trend toward popular- 
front governments. The real target of 
Comrade Khrushchev’s exposé was not 
the dead Stalin, but the neutralist na- 
tions of Southeast Asia, and our waver- 
ing allies of Western Europe. 

The Soviet Government knew well 
enough that the principal obstacle to 
the successful promotion of Communist 
ideas is the widespread belief that com- 
munism means a ruthless police state. 
The Soviet regime also knew that, for 
millions throughout the world, Stalin 
had symbolized the Communist police 
state. In many areas of the world, 
especially among Socialists, Stalinism 
means bad-type communism. There- 
fore, as the Soviet leaders saw their prob- 
lem, the most effective way of erasing the 
idea that communism means slavery, 
terror, and murder was to erase Stalin. 
It was a move of sheer genius by Khru- 
shehev and Co., and one that was totally 
unexpected in the Western World—since 
we did not believe that the present Com- 
munist leadership was so firmly en- 
trenched as to be able to desecrate the 
shrine of a party idol. 

The way is now clear for the Soviet 
Government to say to the Nehrus, the 
U Nus, and the Sokarnos, “Look: every- 
thing you have disliked about commu- 
nism has now been disavowed by us. Our 
movement was once dominated by a 
wicked tyrant; but we didn’t like him any 
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better than you did, and we are now free 
from his evil influence. There is thus 
no reason for us not to work together, 
henceforth, toward our common objec- 
tive of world socialism.” 


Roughly the same approach will be 
made to the Socialist and other leftwing 
parties in Western Europe—especially in 
Germany, France, and Italy. The perils 
here are surely self-evident. During the 
past few years, the Soviet Union has 
promoted the theme of peaceful co- 
existence; and this campaign has had a 
remarkable success in Western Europe 
even though West Europeans have known 
that coexistence means living alongside 
a system they fear and detest. It will be 
even easier for the Soviet leaders to sell 
coexistence, and also to promote their 
pet project of popular-front govern- 
ments, now that they can claim that 
communism has been shorn of the very 
attributes that West Europeans feared 
and detested. 

It is of utmost importance, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in this increasingly dangerous 
situation, that our own Government re- 
sist any temptation it might have to 
claim that the international situation 
is getting better” as the result of the 
disavowal of Stalin. Any such statement 
by our Government would lend credence 
to the Communist thesis that Khru- 
shchev has reformed the Soviet regime; 
and it would thus encourage the neu- 
tralist nations and our Western Euro- 
pean friends to fall into this new Com- 
munist trap. 

Mr. President, let me turn, just briefly, 
to the theory—already being advanced 
in some quarters—that the attack on 
Stalin somehow represents an internal 
Communist weakness, 


I think we must dismiss, out of hand, 
the possibility that the attack on Stalin 
was designed to appease the Russian 
people. The Russian people may well 
hate Stalin and the present government 
which they know has imitated Stalin; 
but popular discontent in the modern 
Communist state cannot create serious 
troubles for the government, let alone 
exact concessions from it. 


It is being said in some quarters, how- 
ever, that the attack on Stalin was de- 
signed to subdue a dissident, pro-Stalin 
faction in the Communist international 
hierarchy and in the Soviet regime itself. 
But if such a faction existed and posed 
a serious threat, surely the last thing 
Khrushchev would do is launch an overt 
attack on Stalin. The Communist way 
of handling such situations is to liqui- 
date the opposition. Khrushchev, very 
clearly, would not try to bring his oppo- 
nents around by verbal persuasion. The 
kind of attack that has been launched 
on Stalin would be undertaken only after 
the Kremlin had reduced the dissident 
faction, and had no reason to fear the 
repercussions of defacing a Communist 
hero. 

The most that can be said of the 
reported demonstrations in Georgia, 
Stalin's native province—and my per- 
sonal guess is that they have been 
greatly overplayed—is that the Kremlin 
may have experienced a little rougher 
sailing with the anti-Stalin line than it 
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anticipated. It is more realistic, how- 
ever, to suppose that the Kremlin ex- 
pected a few protests organized by pro- 
Stalinists, but went ahead with the 
attack on Stalin, confident it could easily 
suppress any resistance. This confidence 
seems entirely warranted. But, more 
important, there is not the slightest evi- 
dence that the attack on Stalin was 
motivated, as some persons are assert- 
ing, by a sense of insecurity on the part 
of Khrushchev. 

The bold attack on Stalin is sobering 
evidence of a strong and confident Com- 
munist leadership—both in the Soviet 
Union and in the international Com- 
munist movement. Of all of the zigs 
and zags of the Communist Party line 
during the past 39 years, the attack on 
Stalin is surely the most dramatic, and, 
one would think, the most difficult for 
loyal Communists to digest and accept. 
Yet Khrushchev went ahead. The 
Kremlin leaders realized that the attack 
on Stalin would create an even greater 
strain on party loyalty than did the 
Hitler-Stalin pact of 1939. At the time 
of the pact, it was possible for inter- 
national party members to accept and 
explain the switch in the Communist line 
through various rationalizations—such 
as the practical need to defend the Soviet 
fatherland. But no such rationalizations 
are available to the Communists today. 
They are receiving straight and simple 
orders to repudiate everything they have 
been saying about “the great Stalin” for 
the past 30 years. The fact that the 
Kremlin thought it could get away with 
this momentous switch, and that it is 
getting away with it, prove, once again, 
that the men in Moscow rule the world 
Communist movement with an iron 
hand. I think it is safe to say that 
Stalin, even if he had wanted to, would 
never have felt strong enough to de- 
nounce Lenin. But now the Communist 
leadership is strong enough to denounce 
@ man who enjoyed almost the same 
prominence in Communist mythology 
that Lenin did. 

Finally, Mr. President, let me offer a 
word of caution against deluding our- 
selves with the notion that the new Com- 
munist friendship line and the exposé of 
Stalin can be attributed to the strength 
of the western world. The old Com- 
munist line, devised by Stalin, and asso- 
ciated with Stalin’s name, was mani- 
festly successful in its time and place. 
Stalin's tactics achieved the acquisition 
of 600 million slaves by the Communist 
empire. Those Communist gains were 
hardly evidence of free world strength. 
Now the Communists have devised what 
they deem will be an even more success- 
ful strategy—a strategy directed at the 
most obvious weakness of the free world. 
This weakness is the basic tendency of 
many westerners, American and Euro- 
pean, and of the neutralists, to try to see 
the best in communism, and to wish away 
the demonstrable facts of its consum- 
mate evil. With his master stroke of 
denouncing Stalin, Khrushchev has 
spught to disarm the West—to sweep 
under the rug the aspects of Communism 
that are especially repugnant to the 
West. This is why we are in greater peril 
today than at any time in our history. 
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I hope that President Eisenhower or 
Secretary Dulles will soon issue a forth- 


right and realistic appraisal of the recent 


developments in the Soviet Union. Only 
if the American Government provides 
enlightened and unhesitating leadership, 
Mr President, will the free world be able 
to resist these new Communist blandish- 
ments, 


SECRETARY McKAY’S CAMPAIGN 
MANAGER 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
believe that a politician elevated by the 
President of the United States to a posi- 
tion of great public trust probably must 
have lost all sense of propriety and public 
ethics when he names as his political 
campaign manager a man whom that 
politician has made the beneficiary of 
$1,000 a month, plus expenses, out of the 
tribal funds of an Indian nation, many of 
whose families are in relatively modest 
or even in straitened circumstances. 

That has happened under the great 
Republican crusade. It involves a Cabi- 
net officer of the United States Govern- 
ment, and it involves a seat in the United 
States Senate. In my opinion this action 
demands immediate repudiation by the 
President of the United States. 

Mr. President, Secretary McKay has 
named as his campaign manager for the 
Oregon Republican primary election a 
man who, by appointment of Mr. McKay, 
is drawing $1,000 a month, plus expenses, 
out of the tribal funds of the Klamath 
Indian Tribe, in southeastern Oregon. 

The Federal responsibility for the su- 
pervision of the affairs of the Klamath 
Tribe and for its financial interests is, of 
course, entrusted to the Department of 
the Interior, which President Eisenhower 
appointed Secretary McKay to head. 

Now Mr. McKay, with the President’s 
blessings, has been sent back to Oregon 
to seek the Republican nomination for 
one of Oregon's seats in the United States 
Senate. And, as one of his first acts asa 
political candidate, the Secretary of the 
Interior has named as his campaign 
manager a man whom he had earlier ap- 
pointed to a $1,000-a-month-and-ex- 
penses position of trust as a management 
specialist for the affairs of an Indian 
tribe whose interests rest in the hands of 
Mr. McKay's Department. 

Secretary McKay last year appointed 
three such $1,000-a-month management 
specialists from among his business 
friends in Oregon, Mr. President. One of 
them is Mr. William L. Phillips, of Salem. 
Mr. Phillips has been Mr. McKay's cam- 
paign manager in past elections in Ore- 
gon, before Mr. McKay, as Secretary of 
the Interior, made him a management 
specialist for the Klamath Indians, at 
$1,000 a month and expenses out of tribal 
funds, a position expected to last for 3 
years. On March 13, the Associated Press 
reported that Secretary McKay, having 
lately entered the race for the Republi- 
can nomination for United States Sena- 
tor from Oregon, had again placed his 
political campaign in the hands of Mr. 
William L. Phillips, of Salem, as his cam- 
paign manager. 
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NEWS DISPATCH REPORTS POLITICAL APPOINT- 
MENT 


The Associated Press story was duly re- 
ported in the Oregon press. That was 
over a week ago. Yet we have had no 
word that Mr. Phillips is resigning the 
$1,000-a-month plum which he enjoys, 
courtesy of Secretary McKay, from the 
funds of the Klamath Indians. The 
story of the appointment of Mr. Phillips 
to manage Mr. McKay’s campaign was 
reported on Tuesday, March 13, in the 
Salem Statesman, published in the State 
capital of Oregon, which also is the 
hometown of both Mr. McKay and Mr. 
Phillips. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the Associated Press dis- 
patch printed at this point in the REC- 
ORD, as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

McKay NAMES PHILLIPS HEAD OF CAMPAIGN 

WASHINGTON.—William L. Phillips, Sr., 
Salem, will manage Secretary of Interior 
McKay's campaign for the Republican nom- 
ination for the United States Senate, Mc- 
Kay said Monday. 

The Secretary said he plans no active cam- 
paigning in Oregon until after his resigna- 
tion from the Cabinet early in May. The 
primary is May 18. He said he had been 
invited to debate his likely opponent in the 
November election, Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Democrat of Oregon, but had declined. He 
said he did not think he should campaign 
while remaining a Federal official. 

McKay told reporters he is confident of 
victory in the primary and the general elec- 
tions. He said he may make a trip to Oregon 
to get his campaign organization set up, 
probably before his expected May 1 resigna- 
tion. 

William L. Phillips, Sr., was campaign 
manager for Douglas McKay’s 2 successful 
campaigns for governor, the first in 1948 
and again when McKay was reelected in 
1950. 

At the time McKay and Phillips were com- 
peting automobile dealers, but Phillips vir- 
tually deserted his business to devote his 
time in the interests of McKay. At present, 
both have retired from the automobile busi- 
ness, McKay having turned over his business 
to his 2 sons-in-law, Lester Green and Wayne 
Hadley, while Phillips has retired from active 
business. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
when I read this story, I could not be- 
lieve that Secretary McKay really ex- 
pected his campaign to be managed 
again by the man whom he had appoint- 
ed to the $1,000-a-month sinecure. I 
wondered for just a moment whether 
possibly there might be more than one 
William Phillips. However, Mr. Pres- 
ident, there is no doubt that he is in- 
deed the same William L. Phillips, Sr. 
An article by Mr. Wallace Turner, pub- 
lished in the Portland Oregonian of 
Monday, February 14, 1955, reports the 
appointment as a “management special- 
ist” for the Klamath Reservation of the 
Mr. W. L. Phillips who had been Mr. 
McKay's campaign manager. And the 
Statesman article, to which I have al- 
ready referred, explains that it is the 
same Mr. Phillips who is, now once again, 
Mr. McKay’s campaign manager—while 
also managing, under another appoint- 
ment by Secretary McKay, plans for the 
liquidation of the Klamath Reservation. 
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Of course, Mr. President, even if Mr. 
Phillips had resigned, the situation 
would be indefensible. It would display 
in the crudest way that, far from seek- 
ing the best qualified specialists in the 
management of Indian properties which 
$1,000 a month might get, Secretary Mc- 
Kay had put on the payroll at this very 
large sum, from Indian tribal funds en- 
trusted to his Department, an old po- 
litical crony and functionary of his, be- 
tween political campaigns. That would 
be bad enough, Mr. President, had Mr. 
Phillips resigned from this well-paid po- 
sition to which Secretary McKay ap- 
pointed him, before again leading Mr. 
McKay's political campaign. But I re- 
peat that we have had no such word. 
Mr. Phillips does not seem to be on the 
payroll of the Klamath Indians, at Sec- 
retary McKay's appointment, only be- 
tween Mr. McKay’s political compaigns. 
As of today, it seems that Secretary Mc- 
Kay sees nothing wrong with having Mr. 
Phillips go right on receiving his $1,000 
a month and expenses from the Klamath 
Indians, under the Department of the 
Interior, while he manages Candidate 
McKay’s campaign for the Republi- 
can nomination for United States 
Senator. 

I digress to say that shortly before 
coming to the Senate Chamber today, I 
asked the staff of the Senate Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs to check 
for me, to determine who were the so- 
called management specialists for the 
Klamath Indian Tribe. The staff of the 
Senate Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs reported back to me, after 
checking with the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs of the Department of the Interior, 
that Mr. Phillips was still at that time 
a so-called management specialist for 
the Klamath Indian Nation. 

WHY SHOULD INDIAN FUNDS SUBSIDIZE 
REPUBLICAN POLITICS? 

Mr. President, it is none of my business 
whom Mr. McKay chooses to manage his 
campaign against the other Republican 
candidates for the Senate in Oregon's 
Republican primary this spring. But, as 
a Senator from Oregon who represents 
the Klamath tribes, along with the 
other men and women of my State, and 
as a member of the Subcommittee on 
Indian Affairs, of the Senate Interior 
Committee, I am concerned about the 
flagrant impropriety of the action of the 
Secretary of the Interior in mixing the 
funds of the Klamath Indians, entrusted 
to his Department, with Oregon Repub- 
lican politics. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Am I not correct 
in saying that the Tribal Council of the 
Klamath Indian Tribe selected this man, 
hired him, and set his salary, rather than 
that he was appointed by Secretary 
McKay? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Secretary McKay 
made these three appointments. The 
appointees were selected by Secretary 
McKay. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Does not the Tribal 
Council pass on the appointments and 
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salaries, and decide as to who shall be 
hired? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. The decision is 
with the Secretary of the Interior. The 
Secretary of the Interior makes these 
appointments. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I respectfully differ 
with the able Senator. So far as I know, 
the Tribal Council decides who shall be 
hired, and passes upon his salary. Ap- 
proval by the Secretary of the Interior 
is merely formal. I assume we cannot 
decide that question here on the floor of 
the Senate, but I do respectfully differ 
with the able Senator. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I am quite glad 
to have the contribution of the distin- 
guished Senator from Wisconsin; but I 
am saying to him, as one of the Senators 
from Oregon, that the appointments of 
the so-called management specialists 
for the Klamath Indian Tribe, at the 
salary I have heretofore mentioned, are 
made by the Secretary of the Interior. 

I wonder whether the Senator from 
Wisconsin regards it as somewhat curi- 
ous that the Klamath Indians should 
select, as one of the so-called manage- 
ment specialists, a former campaign 
manager for the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior. Would not the Senator regard 
that as a strange appointment to the 
office of management specialist for the 
liquidation of the assets of the Klamath 
Indian Nation? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I merely wish to 
make the point that the appointment 
was not initiated by Secretary McKay. 
It was initiated by the Tribal Council. 
They had a perfect right to select whom- 
ever they wanted; and certainly there is 
nothing improper or immoral in their 
selection of a man who is a friend of 
Secretary McKay. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Again I say that 
these management specialists are se- 
lected by the Department of the Inte- 
rior and are appointed by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, of which Mr. Mc- 
Kay is Secretary. On the latter point 
I am sure we agree. The other point is 
in dispute between us. I simply say that 
these management specialists are se- 
lected by the Department of the Inte- 
rior, of which Mr. McKay is Secretary. 
At a later time, we can easily resolve 
the difference between us. 

Mr. President, this exploitation of the 
Indian wards of the American Govern- 
ment, for the political purposes of Doug- 
las McKay, is so outrageous that I find 
it difficult to believe that a man in public 
life today would so lack a sense of pro- 
priety and public ethics as to act in the 
way the Secretary of the Interior is act- 
ing in this instance. It was bad enough 
when Mr. McKay appointed the man- 
ager of his former campaigns for the 
governorship of Oregon, a man without 
any experience in the Indian problems 
concerned, to one of the $1,000-a-month 
jobs he had created out of the funds of 
the Klamath Tribe. It is many times 
worse to find Mr. Phillips once again 
serving as Candidate McKay’s political 
manager, while still benefiting, through 
the kindness of Secretary of the Interior 
McKay, from this largess of Indian 
tribal funds. 
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Mr. Phillips’ entree into the funds of 
the Klamath tribe was made possible 
through Mr. McKay’s administration of 
Public Law 587 of the 83d Congress— 
backed by the Republican Member of the 
House of Representatives from this Ore- 
gon district—which provides for liquida- 
tion of the tribal assets. Under this law, 
Secretary McKay was authorized to ap- 
point a team of so-called management 
specialists to supervise the appraisal of 
tribal property and to formulate a pro- 
gram for distribution of the assets to 
members of the tribe. Mr. McKay ap- 
proved the contract by which the three 
men were to receive $1,000 a month and 
expenses during the 3 years of liquida- 
tion procedure. 

The three-man team of specialists ap- 
pointed by Mr. McKay was composed of 
his former campaign manager, Mr. 
Phillips; a treasurer of a Republican 
county organization; and a real-estate 
operator. This year, these management 
specialists will have at their disposal a 
budget of $123,500, from which they may 
draw their expenses and salaries without 
the necessity of accounting to the tribal 
general council. 

To his credit, Mr. President, Mr. Phil- 
lips—an automobile dealer for 33 years— 
did not pretend at the time of his selec- 
tion as a management specialist that 
he had any special qualifications for this 
appointment. He did not lay claim, be- 
fore the representatives of the Indian 
tribal council, to any particular experi- 
ence with Indian property, or with timber 
management, or with livestock, or with 
the development and management of 
other natural resources such as those on 
the Klamath Reservation. He frankly 
stated: “I don't qualify as a specialist, 
but the specialists can be had.” ‘That is 
presumably what the rest of that $123,500 
budget is for, after Secretary McKay’s 
nonspecialist specialists have drawn 
their $1,000 a month and expenses. 

But I should have thought, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that we were entitled to the simple 
proprieties of public affairs—that, having 
made him a $1,000-a-month specialist in 
the management of Indian resources, 
Secretary McKay would let Mr. Phillips 
devote himself to that important task to 
the best of his ability. Instead, Mr. Mc- 
Kay has called the Klamath Indians’ 
management specialist back into service 
as the manager of Mr. McKay’s political 
ambitions, 

INDIAN TRIBES MERIT REAL SPECIALISTS, NOT 

POLITICAL SPECIALISTS 

This amazing episode apparently 
means that Mr. Phillips, as Mr. McKay’s 
campaign manager, will be carried on the 
payroll of the Klamath Indian tribe’s 
funds—entrusted to Secretary of the In- 
terior McKay—at $1,000 a month plus 
expenses. Evidently the duties of a so- 
called management specialist are so triv- 
ial that they permit management of-a 
Republican senatorial campaign, while of 
course still being handsomely reimbursed 
from Indian funds in the custody of the 
Secretary of the Interior who happens 
also to be the candidate for the senatorial 
nomination. 

Mr. Phillips was campaign manager for 
Mr. McKay before Secretary McKay 
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wished him: onto the Klamath Indian 
tribe. He is campaign manager once 
again, and he is now a management spe- 
cialist at the expense of Indian funds. 
It may be that Mr. Phillips will even be 
able to perform a little precinct work on 
the Klamath Reservation—of course, at 
$1,000 a month and expenses. 

But, of course, Mr. President, from 
Secretary McKay’s whole approach to 
the handling of public assets—whether 
they be timber, or oil leases on wildlife 
refuges, or irreplaceable dam sites—we 
should probably not be too surprised by 
his attitude toward the management of 
the assets of the Klamath Indian people. 
The manner in which this espisode has 
been handled merely serves to indicate 
that Secretary McKay has been willing 
to use a position, ostensibly dedicated to 
the welfare of Indian people, many of 
whom live in very modest circumstances, 
to create a niche for political time-serv- 
ers who, when the occasion arises, round 
up votes for McKay, the political candi- 
date. 

Mr. President, I think it is fair to ask 
what President Eisenhower, who injected 
his Secretary of the Interior as a last- 
minute entry into the senatorial cam- 
paign of the State of Oregon, is going to 
do about his Secretary’s unblushing mix- 
ture of politics and Indian trust assets. 
I do ask today what President Eisen- 
hower is going to do about it. But I also 
propose that the appropriate body of the 
Senate do something about it. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Just so that the 
record is clear, I should like to say to 
the able Senator from Oregon that I 
think he is making a completely unwar- 
ranted attack upon the very able Secre- 
tary of the Interior, Mr. McKay. Mr. 
McKay has rendered outstanding service 
as Secretary. I am sure there is noth- 
ing that can reasonably be criticized 
about his administration. President 
Eisenhower’s selection of him was one 
of the best appointments he has made. 

I do think the Senator from Oregon 
is making an unwarranted attack on the 
Secretary of the Interior; and I think 
the Senator is mistaken about the facts 
of the matter, when he says Mr. McKay 
selected Mr. Phillips. Actually, the 
Tribal Council selected Mr. Phillips. The 
council had a perfect right to do it, and 
the Senator from Oregon cannot blame 
Secretary McKay for what the Indian 
Tribal Council did. I am not criticizing 
the Senator from Oregon, but I do think 
he is being extremely unfair in his 
criticism. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Does the able 
Senator from Wisconsin regard it as 
within the bounds of propriety that a 
man who is drawing $1,000 a month, 
plus expenses, from Indian tribal funds, 
which are under the administration of 
the Department of the Interior, should 
simultaneously be named manager of a 
political campaign for public office into 
which the Secretary of the Interior is en- 
tering as a candidate? 

Mr. McCARTHY. As long as the Tri- 
bal Council selected this man and has 
set his salary, there is nothing wrong 
with his working in a campaign. I am 
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sure the able Senator had a campaign 
manager who was drawing funds from 
other sources. IT am sure that the Sen- 
ator’s campaign manager was not solely 
on the Senator’s payroll. Am I right? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. My campaign 
manager was very poorly paid by me, and 
it is my impression that he was solely on 
my payroll. However, I assure the Sen- 
ator that he was not on the payroll of 
any tribal council and drawing funds 
from an Indian tribe. 

Mr. McCARTHY. He was on some- 
one else’s payroll, though, was he not? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I do not know 
that he was. To my knowledge he was 
only on our payroll, which was a very 
modest payroll. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Iam sure the Sen- 
ator from Oregon received campaign 
contributions from a number of sources. 
In fact, I read in the paper the other day, 
I believe, that he received a sizable con- 
tribution from labor organizations. 
Therefore the Senator’s campaign was 
not financed solely by himself. It is 
common practice to have a campaign 
manager who is drawing funds from pri- 
vate employers, and the mere fact that 
those employers happen to be a tribal 
council does not make that fact anything 
improper. I do think, with all due re- 
spect to the Senator, that he is making 
a completely unfair and unwarranted 
attack upon the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I appreciate the 
Senator’s great desire to shift the scen- 
ery from what Secretary McKay has done 
to my political campaign. I will say that 
my campaign for the Senate was far less 
lavishly financed than was that of my 
opponent. The Senator, if he wishes to 
do so, may consult the record of the 
secretary of state of the State of Oregon, 
and, so far as I am concerned, also the 
records of the Secretary of the Senate, 
and the files of the various newspapers. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Iam not criticizing 
the Senator for the way he conducted 
his campaign for the Senate. I know 
that a campaign can only be conducted 
with outside help. I was merely point- 
ing out that the Senator’s campaign and 
my campaign and the campaign of every 
other Senator are run by men who nor- 
mally have other jobs. 

All campaigns are financed with out- 
side funds. I was not criticizing the 
Senator for receiving funds from the 
outside. A campaign could not be run 
without such funds. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I will say to the 
able Senator from Wisconsin that my 
campaign was not financed by any In- 
dian tribal funds. I will say that to him 
categorically. If I were the Secretary 
of the Interior, it would be far more im- 
proper if the campaign were financed 
with Indian tribal funds. So far as my 
campaign is concerned, I should be very 
glad to discuss it now and to bring all 
the facts out on the floor of the Senate, 
particularly with respect to the contri- 
butions I received, and with respect to 
the contributions received by my oppo- 
nent. However, I still do not understand 
what that has to do with the action of 
the Secretary of the Interior appointing 
as his campaign manager a man who is 
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the beneficiary to the extent of 81,000 a 
month, plus expenses, from the tribal 
funds of the Klamath Indian Nation in 
southeastern.Oregon, 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Best NEUBERGER. I am happy to 
eld. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Does the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon know that 
Mr. Phillips has resigned that position? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. When did he re- 
sign? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. He has resigned. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. When? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Within the past 
few days. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. The distinguished 
Senator from Kansas was not on the 
floor when I said a few moments ago that 
because I wanted to be as fair as might 
be possible, I asked the staff of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
to check for me as to who the manage- 
ment specialists of the Klamath Indian 
Nation were at the moment. The staff 
checked with the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs and informed me that Mr. Phil- 
lips was still numbered among those 
specialists. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Does the distin- 
guished Senator know that Mr. Phillips 
communicated with Secretary McKay 
and that they have not yet definitely 
and formally established the alleged re- 
lationship? Does the distinguished Sen- 
ator know that Mr. Phillips called upon 
the Secretary of the Interior and offered 
to resign, or was resigning? Did the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oregon check 
with the Secretary of the Interior, Mr. 
McKay, to determine what the true facts 
were? 

Mr, NEUBERGER. Let me answer the 
Senator’s questions one at a time. 

The distinguished Senator from Kan- 
sas asked me if I knew that Mr. Phillips 
had not definitely entered into the rela- 
tionship as campaign manager for Mr. 
McKay. There is an Associated Press 
dispatch which states that Mr. William 
H. Phillips will manage Mr. McKay’s 
campaign for the United States Senate. 
It states that Mr. McKay said that on 
Monday. That is a story of about 1 week 
ago. Does the Senator think that that 
Associated Press story is inaccurate? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. That Associated 
Press story is absolutely contrary to the 
actual fact, namely, that no firm rela- 
tionship as campaign manager has been 
established to date. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. The story ap- 
peared in one of the leading newspapers 
in Oregon, in fact, so far as I know, in 
all of them, on March 13. If the story 
was inaccurate, why did not the Secre- 
tary correct it? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. It is a perfectly 
logical assumption that Mr. Phillips will 
probably be the campaign manager, be- 
cause he managed the Secretary’s cam- 
paign when he was running for the gov- 
ernorship; but it was a rather prema- 
ture assumption that the relationship 
had been established. 

I merely point out that if the Sen- 
ator had called the Secretary’s office he 
probably would have ascertained that 
Mr. Phillips had tendered his resigna- 
tion several days ago. 
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Mr. NEUBERGER. When I read an 
Associated Press story from the Wash- 
ington Bureau of the Associated Press, 
and it is dated March 13, and appears 
in leading newspapers in my State and 
throughout the Nation on March 13, and 
8 days later no correction or public 
change in the story has been made by 
individuals quoted therein, I assume the 
story to be correct. If we could not make 
such an assumption we would indeed 
be without accurate information. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to point out that had in- 
quiry been made of the Secretary, the 
Senator from Oregon would have 
learned what the true facts were. 

I do not criticize the distinguished 
Senator for assuming that a press re- 
port is absolutely accurate. It was a 
perfectly proper surmise on the part of 
the press, but I do know from the in- 
formation I have that Mr. Phillips has 
resigned, and that the Secretary and 
Mr. Phillips up to this moment, unless 
it has occurred within several hours, 
have not reached a definite decision with 
respect to this matter. I am sure the 
Senator from Oregon would wish to be 
absolutely fair. I thought the record 
should be correct in that regard. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Again I say that 
the staff of the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs checked for 
me, just before I came to the floor, with 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and they 
were told by one of the high officials at 
that Bureau that Mr. Phillips is still one 
of the management specialists. So that 
if he has indeed resigned, the news evi- 
dently has not reached the agency which 
is in charge of administering the 
Klamath Indian funds. So it is prob- 
ably in some echelon which does not 
reach the administration of the funds. 
If the statement in the Associated Press 
story that Mr. Phillips had been ap- 
pointed to manage Mr. McKay’s cam- 
paign for the Republican nomination for 
the Senate was incorrect, it should have 
been corrected within the 8 days since 
the statement was published. 

The able Senator from Wisconsin 
challenged my statement that Secretary 
MeKay appointed these management 
specialists. Is that correct? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I said I thought the 
tribal council, in effect, passes on the 
appointment. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I did not have a 
copy of Public Law 587 when I came to 
the floor this morning, but I am now in- 
formed that Public Law 587, of the 83d 
Congress, provides that the Secretary is 
authorized and directed to select, retain, 
or contract with management specialists. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Yes. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I am as certain 
about this as I can be, that the Tribal 
Council initiates the appointments. The 
Secretary may have the ultimate sign- 
ing of the papers. But will the Senator 
agree with me that the Tribal Council 
did select the man? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I will not agree, 
because, to begin with, I know that Mr. 
McKay made these appointments, and 
Public Law 587 provides that the Secre- 
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tary is authorized and directed to select, 
to retain, or to contract with these men. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I should like to sit 
down with the Senator in the very near 
future and see if we cannot agree on 
exactly how these men are selected, and 
then correct the record in that regard. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I shall be quite 
happy to correct the record if it needs 
correcting. If I am wrong, it will be 
corrected. But, again, I say these ap- 
pointments are made by the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

I shall continue, if I may, with the 
remainder of my remarks. 

The Klamath Indian Reservation con- 
tains one of the finest stands of timber 
in the West, estimated at $80 million in 
value. The assets of the Klamath Tribe 
which are to be liquidated also include 
fine farmlands and other valuable prop- 
erty. Under present plans, these Indian 
reservation assets are to be put on the 
auction block under a program to be 
developed by Mr. McKay’s trio of man- 
agement specialists. As a member of 
the Subcommittee on Indian Affairs, I 
am going to ask the chairman of that 
subcommittee, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. O’Maxoney], to 
schedule a committee investigation into 
the steps which these so-called manage- 
ment specialists have taken toward de- 
veloping a plan of the greatest benefit to 
the Indians whose property is at stake. 
I think the subcommittee should find out 
just what Mr. McKay’s specialists on 
Oregon GOP politics are doing to earn 
their $1,000 a month and expenses from 
the Klamath people, who find their eco- 
nomic fate in the hands of Candidate 
Douglas McKay. 

Mr. President, I should like to repeat 
a relatively small portion of my earlier 
remarks for the benefit of the able Sen- 
ator from Kansas who brought to the 
floor the information, as he stated, that 
Mr. Phillips has resigned. In the early 
part of my remarks I had this to say, 
and I am going to repeat it: 

Of course, Mr. President, even if Mr. 
Phillips had resigned, the situation would 
be indefensible. - It would display in the 
crudest way that, far from seeking the best 
qualified specialist in the management of 
Indian properties which $1,000 a month 
might get, Secretary McKay had put on the 
payroll at this very large sum, from Indian 
tribal funds entrusted to his Department, 
an old political crony and functionary of 
his, between political campaigns. That 
would be bad enough, Mr. President, had 
Mr. Phillips resigned from this well paid po- 
sition to which Secretary McKay appointed 
him, before again leading Mr. McKay’s po- 
litical campaign. 


I said that earlier, before the able sen- 
ior Senator from Kansas reached the 
floor. But I wish to say to the Senator 
from Kansas that if Mr. Phillips is quali- 
fied to help liquidate the assets of the In- 
dian people—and I hope he is qualified; 
because Mr. McKay selected him for his 
very lucrative position, and his salary 
comes out of the tribal funds of the In- 
dians, many of whom are in very modest, 
straitened circumstances—why is Mr. 
McKay taking him off the job, as the 
Senator says he is, to manage Mr. Mc- 
Kay’s political campaign? If the In- 
dian problems and resources are im- 
portant enough, and if Mr. Phillips is 
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sufficiently qualified to manage the In- 
dian resources, why is he not left in that 
position? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Surely. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I am sure the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oregon is aware 
that Mr. Phillips is a very reputable busi- 
nessman in Salem, Oreg. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Indeed, he is; he 
is a very reputable man. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Does the Senator 
from Oregon mean that Mr. Phillips is a 
poor businessman and therefore is in- 
capable of discharging his responsibilities 
in the capacity in which it was intended 
he should discharge them? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I have never said 
that. Indeed, if the Senator from Kan- 
sas had been here a little earlier, he 
would have heard me say this: 

To his credit, Mr. President, Mr. Phillips, 
an automobile dealer for 33 years, did not 
pretend at the time of his selection as a 
management specialist that he had any spe- 
cial qualifications for this appointment. He 
did not lay claim, before the representatives 
of the Indian tribal council, to any particular 
experence with Indian property, or with tim- 
ber management, or with livestock, or with 
the development and management of other 
natural resources such as those on the 
Klamath Reservation. He frankly stated: 
“I don’t qualify as a specialist, but the spe- 
cialists can be had.” 


I regard Mr. Phillips as a reputable 
man; but I believe the Indian tribal as- 
sets and the management of the re- 
sources of a great Indian tribe should 
not be mixed with a partisan political 
campaign. I believe that wholeheart- 
edly. I would say that regardless of 
whether a Democratic campaign or a 
Republican campaign was concerned. 
The Indian affairs should be kept apart 
from partisan politics of any kind. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator indulge me by further yield- 
ing? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Surely. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I offer the sugges- 
tion that probably Mr. Phillips, at the 
time he took the position, did not know 
that the Secretary of the Interior was 
thinking about getting into the campaign 
for the United States Senate. Is it not 
perfectly logical to assume that good 
businessmen, who have been friends 
for years, as these two have been, and 
since Mr. Phillips managed the campaign 
of Mr. McKay when he was running for 
Governor of the great State of Oregon, 
should have mutual confidence in and 
respect for each other? Surely the Sen- 
ator from Oregon does not think that in 
the short space of a few days something 
heinous, irregular, or improper has taken 
place. Iam certain the Senator does not 
consider what has happened in that 
light, It is perfectly natural, when men 
enter public life or go into a campaign, 
that they should seek their friends who 
can best be of aid and assistance to them; 
friends in whom they have confidence. 
I am certain Mr. Phillips occupied that 
relationship with the former Governor of 
the Great State of Oregon, who is at 
present the Secretary of the Interior. 

Certainly the Senator does not credit 
or impute any ulterior motives to Mr. 
Phillips by reason of the resignation of 
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Mr. Phillips in order to manage the 
former governor’s campaign for the 
Senate; does he? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. No. I may say 
to the Senator from Kansas that the 
whole matter of tribal assets has been 
mixed with partisan politics. Again, I 
say that Mr. McKay is still the Secretary 
of the Interior. He holds one of the most 
important positions in the President’s 
Cabinet. He is the custodian of the vast 
natural resources of the United States, 
and of the welfare of such persons as 
the Indians, who are wards of the Na- 
tion, as the Senator from Kansas knows, 
because there are some Indian tribes in 
his great State. 

If this individual was so well quali- 
fied to be the manager of Indian assets, 
as evidently his appointment implies, 
then it should not have been taken so 
lightly and cavalierly by the Secretary of 
the Interior. Now that the Secretary of 
the Interior has again become an active 
candidate for political office, Mr. Phil- 
lips has immediately become his cam- 
paign manager. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. Since the colloquy re- 
lates to the Indians, and since South 
Dakota has the 3d or 4th largest In- 
dian population in the United States, 
I would be derelict in my duty if I 
did not suggest to the Senator from 
Oregon that from the standpoint of the 
Sioux Indians of South Dakota, regard- 
less of what has happened elsewhere, 
Douglas McKay has been the best Sec- 
retary of the Interior in the last 50 
years from the standpoint of the ad- 
vancement and welfare of the Indians. 
I think I can say that without quali- 
fication. Judging by what has taken 
place on the Sioux Reservation in my 
State, the American Indian has made 
more headway in the few years while 
Douglas McKay has been the Secretary 
of the Interior than he made in the 
entire preceding 20 or 25 years. 

Without getting into the colloquy 
about Mr. Phillips, I desired to pay this 
tribute to a man who had accomplished 
so much for the American Indians, so 
far as can be judged by what has hap- 
pened on the Sioux Indian Reservation. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I am happy to 
learn that the Senator from South Da- 
kota holds the welfare of the Sioux 
Nation in such high esteem. I am 
pleased about that, because I am as 
much concerned about the Sioux Nation 
as I am about the Klamath Nation. It 
may be that the Sioux Nation is doing 
better than the Klamath Nation, be- 
cause the Secretary of the Interior is 
not an active candidate for public office 
in South Dakota; so in that instance 
South Dakota can consider itself for- 
tunate, indeed. 

But we have a situation in my State, 
which I am happy does not extend to 
the great States of South Dakota and 
Kansas, in which the welfare of the 
Klamath Tribe and the Klamath In- 
dian Nation has very pointedly been 
mixed with partisan political considera- 
tions. I regret that; and as a Senator 
from Oregon, I certainly have the duty 
to represent, as best I can, with my 
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limited ability, the welfare of the 
Klamath Nation. 

As I pointed out, the Kamath Tribe 
has some of the most valuable assets 
belonging to any of the Indian tribes. 
One of the great stands of ponderosa 
timber in the United States grows on 
the Klamath Reservation. It is worth 
at least $80 million, perhaps much more 
at bid prices. That is an example of 
what is at stake in the management 
of the Klamath Reservation. I regret 
very much that the tribal assets and 
the management of the Klamath re- 
sources have been made the subject of 
partisan politics by the Secretary of the 
Interior. I rejoice that his activity has 
not been extended to either South Da- 
kota or Kansas; and I am extremely 
pleased to hear the high opinion which 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota has of the welfare of the great 
Sioux Nation. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I yield. 

Mr, LANGER. Is it not true that the 
head of the Klamath Reservation is an 
Indian? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I do not under- 
stand the Senator. 

Mr. LANGER. The superintendent of 
the Klamath Reservation is a graduate 
of either Yale or Harvard, is he not? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Oh, yes. I have 
the highest opinion of the superinten- 
dent of the reservation; he is an excellent 
man. He is an able, outstanding person, 
and is performing his duties well. 

What I am referring to, I may say for 
the information of the Senator from 
North Dakota, is not the superintendent 
of the reservation, who is a man of high 
caliber and is doing an excellent job, as 
are the three management specialists; I 
am referring to the way in which politi- 
cal manipulation has been allowed to 
dominate the selection of the so-called 
management specialists, who are quite 
apart from the superintendent of the 
reservation. 

Mr. LANGER. I happen to know most 
of the reservation superintendents 
througout the United States, and I know 
that the man who is superintendent of 
the Klamath Reservation is one of the 
very best in the country. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. We are very for- 
tunate to have so outstanding a superin- 
tendent as the superintendent of the 
Klamath Reservation. Far from imply- 
ing any criticism of him, I am pleased 
that the Senator from North Dakota 
has afforded me an opportunity to speak 
glowingly and in praise of his high ability 
and sincere interest in the Indian wards 
of our Nation who live on the Klamath 
Reservation. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

S. 1271. An act to authorize the appoint- 
ment in a civilian position in the Depart- 
ment of Justice of Brig. Gen. Edwin B. 


March 22 


Howard, United States Army, retired, and 
for other purposes; 

S. 1272. An act to authorize the appoint- 
ment in a civilian position in the Depart- 
ment of Justice of Maj. Gen. Frank H. 
Partridge, United States Army, retired, and 
for other purposes; and 

H. R. 8320. An act to amend the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949 and the Agricultural Act 
of 1954 with respect to the special school 
milk program, the veterans and Armed 
Forces milk program, and the brucellosis 
eradication program. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, March 22, 1956, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 


S. 1271. An act to authorize the appoint- 
ment in a civilian position in the Depart- 
ment of Justice of Brig. Gen. Edwin B. 
Howard, United States Army, retired, and 
for other purposes; and 

S. 1272. An act to authorize the appoint- 
ment in a civilian position in the Depart- 
ment of Justice of Maj. Gen. Frank H. 
Partridge, United States Army, retired, and 
for other purposes. 


ELECTION OF PRESIDENT AND VICE 
PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 31) 
proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States provid- 
ing for the election of President and 
Vice President. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BIBLE 
in the chair). Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the minority leader 
LMr. KNOwWLAN DI, and myself, I propose 
the following unanimous-consent agree- 
ment: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Ordered, That, effective on Tuesday, March 
27, 1956, at the conclusion of routine morn- 
ing business, during the further considera- 
tion of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 31) 
proposing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States providing for the 
election of President and Vice President, de- 
bate on any amendment (except as herein- 
after specified), motion, or appeal, except 
a motion to lay on the table, shall be limited 


to 1 hour, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the mover of any such amend- 


ment or motion and the majority leader— 


I call particular attention to this part 
of the proposed agreement— 


Provided, however, That on the pending 
Daniel substitute or on a substitute in- 
tended to be proposed by Mr. LANGER, de- 
bate on each thereof shall be limited to 3 
hours: Provided, That if the majority leader 
is in favor of any amendment or motion, 
the time in opposition thereto shall be con- 
trolled by the minority leader or some Sen- 
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ator designated by him: Provided further, 
That no amendment that is not germane 
to the provisions of the said joint resolution 
shall be received. 

Ordered further, That on the question of 
the final passage of the said joint resolution, 
debate shall be limited to 2 hours, to be 
equally divided and controlled, respectively, 
by the majority and minority leaders: Pro- 
vided, That the said leaders, or either of 
them, may from the time under their con- 
trol on the passage of the joint resolution, 
allot additional time to any Senator or Sen- 
ators during the consideration of any amend- 
ment, motion, or appeal. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the proposed unanimous- 
consent agreement? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, let me ask 
the majority leader a question: Would 
the proposed agreement preclude the 
offering of an amendment to the substi- 
tute or the offering of another substitute, 
to be voted upon prior to Tuesday? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. No, not un- 
der any provision of the proposed agree- 
ment. The proposed agreement would 
not begin to run until Tuesday next. 
However, if the Senator from Minnesota 
desires to have a yea-and-nay vote taken 
on another substitute, the general prac- 
tice has been—although not because of 
any unanimous-consent agreement 
that once such an agreement is entered 
into, no yea-and-nay votes are had be- 
fore the time specified in the agreement 
begins to run. As a result, Senators are 
on notice, and in the meantime are able 
to leave town, if necessary. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. But a substitute 
could be offered before the agreement 
takes effect, could it? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes; it 
could be offered this afternoon, and 
could be voted upon this afternoon. If 
the minority leader disagrees, I am sure 
he will say so. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Iam sure the ma- 
jority leader is correct in regard to the 
procedure, although I may say that the 
general understanding has been that if 
there is to be a yea-and-nay vote, the 
Senate will be given notice thereof. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Texas. 

- Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, let me ask 
when the proposed agreement will take 
effect. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. On Tues- 
day. I may state that there will be 
a session on Friday. So if the proposed 
agreement is entered, it will be possible 
for Senators to make their plans for 
Friday, Saturday, and the coming Mon- 
day. On Monday, the Senate will con- 
vene as early as Senators may desire, and 
the session on Monday will continue for 
as late as Senators may desire, so they 
will be able to discuss the joint resolu- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the proposed unanimous- 
consent agreement? The Chair hears 
none. Without objection, the proposed 
amendment is entered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to express my thanks to 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER], who is always cooperative, and 
also to my friend, the Senator from Min- 
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nesota [Mr. HumpHrey], for permitting 
the agreement to be entered into. 

Now all Senators will be on notice 
that, insofar as the majority leader is 
aware, no-yea-and-nay votes will be 
taken on Friday, or on Monday. Of 
course, I cannot speak for all 96 Sena- 
tors, but I am sure I express the opinion 
of the minority leader when I say that 
we shall do our best to protect Senators 
in that regard. 

But beginning on Tuesday, the unani- 
mous-consent agreement will commence 
to operate. ; 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
my friend, the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I understand that 
the majority leader has already an- 
nounced that there will be a session 
tomorrow. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes; 
plan to have a session tomorrow. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Texas. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. But we do 
not plan to have yea-and-nay votes 
taken tomorrow. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, the 
method of electing our Presidents and 
Vice Presidents has always been a mat- 
ter of great concern to all of us. I have 
always believed in the desirability of 
greater participation by our people in 
both the nomination and the election of 
our Presidents and Vice Presidents. 

On several occasions in the past I 
joined with other Senators in proposing 
legislation to permit the Federal Gov- 
ernment to cooperate with the several 
States desiring to conduct preferential 
presidential primaries. I have also 
sponsored a constitutional amendment 
providing for nationwide nominating 
presidential primaries to be held simul- 
taneously in the States, and another 
amendment providing for an election 
when the President dies, or is unable to 
serve, and more than 2 years and 90 days 
of his term remain to be served. All of 
these are important matters, and deserve 
the attention of the Congress. 

However, today I am glad to have the 
opportunity of speaking in support of 
Senate Joint Resolution 31. I have 
joined with the junior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. DANIEL] and the senior Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] in 
support of the amendment offered last 
Thursday. 

Senate Joint Resolution 31, as pro- 
posed to be amended, embodies both of 
the two major principles of reform for 
election of our President advocated in 
the last 152 years. In other words, Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 31, as amended, will 
send to the States for their ratification 
an amendment which, once adopted, will 
leave to the individual State the choice 
of selecting for itself either one or the 
other of two plans for election of the 
President. 

One plan is the Daniel-Kefauver plan, 
also referred to in recent Congresses as 
the Lodge-Gossett proposal. This plan 
provides for the direct election of the 
President and Vice President by the peo- 
ple, the office of presidential elector be- 
ing abolished. The electoral vote of 
each State would be retained, but would 
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be divided among the candidates for 
President and Vice President in ratio to 
the total number of votes east in the 
State. Thus, a presidential candidate 
who receives 50 percent of a State’s popu- 
lar vote would be assured of at least half 
of the State’s electoral vote. The total 
electoral vote of each State would be 
figured, as at present, on the basis of 
one vote for each Senator and Repre- 
sentative the State is entitled to in Con- 
gress. The candidate receiving the 
highest aggregate number of electoral 
votes from all the 48 States would be 
elected President or Vice President, as 
the case might be, provided the number 
of electoral votes of such candidate ex- 
ceeded 40 percent of the electoral vote 
under the joint resolution as reported 
out by the committee and 50 percent of 
the electoral vote under the proposed 
amendment to the joint resolution. 

Plan No. 2 is generally known as the 
district system for election of the Presi- 
dent. It is probably more widely known 
today as the Mundt-Coudert plan, since 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Munpt] and Repre- 
sentative COUDERT, of New York, have 
jointly sponsored the plan in Congress 
for a number of years. Basically, I do 
not favor this plan; and if it were offered 
individually, I would oppose it. How- 
ever, if, as I understand, it is not pos- 
sible to pass the joint resolution with- 
out it, then I reluctantly go along in an 
effort not to impede such progress as 
may be achieved in our present electoral 
process. 

This plan retains the office of elector, 
but provides for popular election thereto. 
That is, each State will be entitled to 
the same number of presidential electors 
as at the present time, but such electors 
will be chosen in the same manner as 
Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress. This means, as a general rule, 
that in each State 1 elector will be elected 
by popular vote from each congressional 
district and 2 electors will be elected at 
large. Each elector will have 1 vote for 
President and 1 vote for Vice President. 
Under this system, just as under plan 
No. 1, the electoral vote of a State may 
be divided. 

It is contemplated that the legislature 
of each State, at the time of ratification 
of the amendment, will also debate the 
merits of the respective plans and make 
some recommendations as to which plan 
it deems more appropriate in its own 
jurisdiction. In some States, doubtless, 
the legislatures will submit to the people 
for their determination the question of 
which of the two plans the State should 
apply. It might also be expected that 
the States at the time of ratification 
would make a study of the changes in 
State law that would be necessary to ef- 
fectuate the application of the plan 
chosen, 

Since a majority—40—of the State 
legislatures meet in regular session in 
1957, at the latest by the end of 1958, 
ratification of the amendment could be 
perfected well in advance of the 1960 
presidential election. 

Favorable action by the Senate on the 
proposed amendment is certainly hoped 
for at this time. A vote against Senate 
Joint Resolution 31 is nothing less than 
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a vote to preserve an electoral system 
that is so archaic that it has become a 
fiction. I agree with Associate Justice 
Jackson, who said in the Blair case— 
Ray v. Blair (1952, 343 U. S. 214, 233- 
234—in 1952 that as an institution the 
electoral college has suffered atrophy al- 
most indistinguishable from rigor mortis. 
He commented that the demise of the 
whole electoral system would not impress 
him asadisaster. Further deploring our 
existing system of choosing our Presi- 
dents, he said: 

At best it is a mystifying and distorting 
factor in presidental elections which may re- 
solve a popular defeat into an electoral vic- 
tory. At its worst it is open to local cor- 
ruption and manipulation, once so flagrant 
as to threaten the stability of the country. 


Nothing seems more democratic than 
to have the people choose their own 
President and Vice President. No one 
can doubt the merits of the reform al- 
ready achieved through popular election 
of Senators. In this connection it will 
be noted that reform in electing Sena- 
tors was achieved in the same manner 
proposed here today, through ratifica- 
tion of the 17th amendment by the legis- 
latures in 1913. The very legislatures 
which possessed the power to elect Sena- 
tors thus voted in 1913 to yield that 
power to the people, where it rightfully 
belonged. ‘The proposal before us today 
is as near as the Congress can come to- 
ward effecting the popular will and still 
maintain the identity of the States. 

Today, in the 20th century, we look 
upon the election of our President and 
Vice President as a joint venture of all 
of the people of all of the States. It is 
a mutual undertaking by the people to 
secure the ablest person for each of these 
two high offices. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. Would it be possible, 
under either of the alternatives to the 
joint resolution, to have a President 
from one party and a Vice President 
from the opposite party? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I think it would be 
possible, but it seems to me to be a re- 
mote possibility. I raised the same ques- 
tion with the junior Senator from Texas 
[Mr. Danze.) the other day, and his an- 
swer was that in his opinion it would be 
possible, but very unlikely. 

Mr. BUTLER. Does the Senator think 
it would be desirable to include in the 
legislation a safeguard against such a 
contingency? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I presume that the 
committee which reported Senate Joint 
Resolution 31 went into that particular 
point very thoroughly. I do not know 
whether or not members of the commit- 
tee believe that such a contingency could 
be prevented. Obviously they must not 
so believe, in view of the answer which 
the junior Senator from Texas gave to 
me. 

Mr. BUTLER. I may have been ab- 
sent from the meeting of the committee 
at which that question was discussed. 
However, I do not think I was. The 
question had not occurred to me until 
I heard the statement of the Senator 
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from Florida. It seems to me that such 
a result would be very undesirable, e 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey rose. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I certainly agree 
with the Senator from Maryland that it 
would be undesirable. 

It may be that the Senator from New 
Jersey can give us some enlightenment 
on that point. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I think it is probable that the 
committee did not endeavor to meet that 
point. It becomes particularly impor- 
tant when we come to consider the alter- 
native, which was not in the joint reso- 
lution as reported by the committee, but 
is in the substitute for the committee 
resolution which it is proposed to offer, 
if it has not already been offered. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Is that the so- 
called Daniel substitute? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I refer to 
the so-called Daniel substitute, which is 
a combination of the proportional sys- 
tem and the congressional unit system, 
and allows State legislatures the option 
to choose one or the other. While I am 
sure the Senator would normally be cor- 
rect in stating that the committee had 
considered this question, I do not believe 
that is true with respect to the substi- 
tute. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I do not know, of 
course, what the Judiciary Committee 
actually considered. My information 
came to me only through the junior Sen- 
ator from Texas. It may be that he was 
speaking of his substitute. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. As I have said, I believe 
I attended all the meetings of the full 
committee when the joint resolution was 
before it for discussion. I cannot recol- 
lect hearing that question raised. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the Sena- 
tor. I certainly agree with him on the 
point he has raised. Let us hope that 
somewhere during the discussion of these 
reforms, which discussion will probably 
continue through most of next week, pro- 
vision may be made which would, so far 
as possible, prevent the election of a 
President from one party and a Vice 
President from another. 

Mr. LANGER, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. LANGER. Under the Senator's 
proposal, as I understand, the voters 
would not vote directly for President. 
Is that correct? 

= SMATHERS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. LANGER. The people would vote 
for electors, and the electoral college and 
conventions would be retained. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The proposal is not what the Sen- 
ator advocates, a direct popular election 
of the President of the United States, In 
that respect the Senator is correct. 

Mr. LANGER. Just what is the objec- 
tion on the part of the distinguished 
Senator from Florida to having people 
vote directly for President, in the same 
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manner in which they elect mayors and 
Senators and governors? 

Mr. SMATHERS. One of the very 
practical reasons is that I do not believe 
we can ever pass such a proposal since 
it would destroy the identity of the 
States. In addition most of the smaller 
States of the Union very much appre- 
ciate a version of the electoral college 
system, because they believe, and cor- 
rectly so, that having some version of the 
electoral college they have greater weight 
as States with respect to determining the 
outcome of an election which they would 
not have under a popular voting proce- 
dure. 

Mr. LANGER. My State is a very 
small State. It has a population of about 
620,000. Recently we took a poll on the 
question of popular election of President, 
and that poll carried 8 to 1. Our State 
is a very small State. 

Mr. SMATHERS. As the Senator 
knows, there are a great many things 
that are discussed generally, which 
people favor toa great extent. For many 
years I have sponsored a nationwide pri- 
mary for the nomination of President 
and Vice President. The Gallup poll 
shows that the people in the country are 
in favor of such a proposal by 3 to 1, and 
as much as 4 to 1, according to the result 
of the last poll on that question. 

Nevertheless, we have had great dif- 
ficulty in getting any proposal like that 
out of committee, because apparently 
some people wish to preserve the control 
they have over the selection of the man 
who is to run as the candidate for Presi- 
dent on their party’s ticket. 

Mr. LANGER. I feel that if my pro- 
posal were submitted to the people, it 
would be approved by an overwhelming 
vote. I do not believe that the smaller 
States have any objection to a direct 
vote. The Senate voted on this subject 
in 1950, and one-third of the Senate 
voted in favor of a direct popular vote. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I would have to 
agree with the Senator that if we start 
talking about the purification of democ- 
racy—and that means letting the people 
have the greatest voice possible in the 
selection of the President—then obvi- 
ously the particular proposal he advo- 
cates fits the description of being un- 
doubtedly the most democratic of all. 

However, there are some people of 
great ability who hold a different opin- 
ion. It is because of that that we are 
moving along the road as best we can. 
At least the so-called Daniel-Kefauver 
proposal is a step in the right direction, 
and will remedy the very bad situation 
which we have today. 

Mr. LANGER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I am happy to yield 
to my distinguished colleague from Flor- 
ida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. First, I wish to say 
that I commend my distinguished col- 
league on his able presentation of this 
subject. However, with reference to the 
colloquy just had with the distinguished 
senior Senator from North Dakota, I 
should like to ask him if it is not true that 
any amendment requiring the direct 
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election of President and Vice President 
by the qualified electors would of neces- 
sity require a complete submergence of 
State control of the election machinery 
and procedure in the States. 

For example, it would require that the 
Federal Government would have to step 
into that field instead of having differ- 
ent age qualifications for voting, as the 
States now have, with most of them set- 
ting the age qualification at 21 years, 
and one State at 18, and I believe one 
other State has recently adopted the age 
qualification of 19 years. There are like- 
wise the requirements which are now 
so carefully retained in the States, such 
as the period of residence required in 
the various States, and the period of 
residence required in the new county 
of residence, if there has been a moving 
from one county to another county in 
the State. 

There is also the question of the de- 
tails of registration. Likewise, there is 
the question of the requirements as to 
educational qualifications, and what 
those requirements are. Then, too, there 
is the question of absentee voting. 

All those matters are jealously safe- 
guarded and retained in the States at 
the present time, because situations in 
the various States differ, and the States 
have up to now not only preferred but 
have insisted upon retaining the han- 
dling of those important details in their 
States. 

In short, would it not be necessary, 
if there is to be a general popular elec- 
tion by direct vote of President and Vice 
President, for the Federal Government 
to step into one of those dearly reserved 
and last citadels of power reserved to 
the States and overwhelm State con- 
trol of the election machinery and pro- 
cedure? 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me so that I may an- 
swer the distinguished senior Ser.ator 
from Florida? 

Mr. SMATHERS. First, I should like 
to make a brief statement. 

My senior colleague is eminently cor- 
rect. He proves the validity of my first 
answer to the Senator from North Da- 
kota, when I said that there were able 
Senators who took the position that to 
have a direct popular election would, 
as the Senator said, destroy the theory 
of States rights which some of us feel 
is a very fine theory and principle. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Apparently neither 
Senator from Florida has read my sub- 
stitute. It provides that the people who 
are qualified to vote for governor in a 
State—and the State fixes the qualifi- 
cations—shall have the right to vote 
for President and Vice President. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Iam aware of the fact 
just stated by the distinguished Senator 
from North Dakota. However, it has 
never seemed to me that it would be 
at all reasonable or that we could hope 
to have an amendment submitted in 
this field which would not equalize the 
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voting power on a population level as, 
for example, between our own State of 
Florida and the State right across the 
St. Marys River, which has a voting age 
qualification of 18 years, whereas we 
have a qualification of 21 years. 

Further, looking at other requirements, 
I have noted such great differences be- 
tween qualifications in the various States 
that if the Nation should at any time 
decide to adopt the popular direct elec- 
tion of President and Vice President, it 
would almost of necessity have to take 
the much further reaching steps I have 
described, and which I realize the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Dakota 
has omitted from his proposed amend- 
ment. 

It has been my feeling, however, that 
certain States which feel they would be 
discriminated against from the stand- 
point of their voting and participation 
in the election would at the very least, 
in the event a proposal were to be voted 
on by the several States, insist that that 
proposal should embrace what I at least 
do not want to see embraced, and which 
apparently the distinguished Senator 
from North Dakota does not want to see 
embraced, namely, the setting up of uni- 
form qualifications for electors, uniform 
qualifications for registration, uniform 
qualifications for residence in the State 
and for residence in the separate coun- 
ties of the States, uniform regulations 
for absentee voting, and all the other 
things which have so much to do with 
the question of convenience in voting 
and equal opportunity of the electors of 
the several States to participate equally 
in a nationwide referendum, such as is 
proposed. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Very frankly, I believe 
in States rights. I believe it is up to the 
legislature of each State to decide what 
the qualifications for electors should be. 
I do not think we should change that at 
all. If Georgia wishes to let the people 
vote at 18 years of age—and I believe 
Kentucky recently adopted a similar 
statute, or at least the question was on 
the ballot—that is a matter for that State 
to decide, as that quesion should be de- 
cided by the legislature of each State. 
That is a matter of States rights. That 
is something we should take for granted. 
We are doing it at the present time when 
we let people vote for electors. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If the Senator will 
yield for one further remark, I have 
always known that that was the posi- 
tion of the distinguished Senator, and 
for that I honor him, but I think it is 
completely unreasonable for any of us 
to assume that any State which felt it- 
self to be discriminated against would 
approve such an amendment. I think 
any coercive method of that sort would 
result very soon in reducing the electoral 
requirements and voting procedure to a 
common denominator. 

Mr. President, I am called to a confer- 
ence, but before I leave I wish to thank 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Florida and the distinguished Senator 
from North Dakota. 
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Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Is the Senator sup- 
porting only the Daniel amendment? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I am enthusiastic 
only about the Daniel-Kefauver pro- 
posal. I am not enthusiastic about the 
Mundt-Coudert proposal, I have been 
told, and I presume it is correct, that at 
one time or another 11 States in the 
Union followed the Mundt-Coudert pro- 
posal, and it is believed that we could 
not get three-fourths of the States to 
ratify the proposal. I do not think it is 
a particularly good one, and I shall not 
support it. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I am glad to hear 
the Senator say that, because I think 
it would not be of benefit to the State 
of Florida if we had the Mundt-Coudert 
amendment. In 1948, in the State of 
Florida, the Republican and Democratic 
vote was split 3.9 to 2.7, giving a dif- 
ferential of 1.2 in the electoral vote. In 
spite of that fact, the Republican vote 
was rather strong in Florida in 1948, and 
carried Florida in 1952. 

Mr. SMATHERS. It was very strong 
in 1952. 

Mr. KENNEDY. How many Demo- 
cratic Representatives and how many 
4 Representatives does Florida 

ave 

Mr. SMATHERS. We have 1 Republi- 
can Representative and 7 Democratic 
Representatives, 

Mr. KENNEDY. In spite of the fact 
that the Republicans were able to carry 
Florida in 1952, the State has only 1 Re- 
publican Representative. So that in any 
State like Florida where the State legis- 
lature is controlled by the Democrats 
or the Republicans, there would be a 
denial of the popular will if we adopt the 
Mundt-Coudert amendment. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator from 
Massachusetts does not have to argue 
with me about the Mundt-Coudert pro- 
posal. I am not in favor of it. If the 
Daniel-Kefauver proposal comes first, 
I propose to vote for it. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Mundt-Coudert 
proposal will come first as a substitute 
for the Danie] amendment. I think the 
Mundt-Coudert proposal would be a mis- 
take for all of us, no matter how we may 
feel about the Daniel-Kefauver proposal. 

The Senator said, I believe, that the 
Daniel proposal is a step forward to- 
ward the principles advanced by the 
Senator from North Dakota, and it 
would not destroy the Federal system. 
Is that correct? : 

Mr. SMATHERS. I feel that the Dan- 
iel proposal is an improvement over the 
system we now have. I agree with the 
Senator from North Dakota. Ido not go 
all the way with him. I do not know 
that I personally support his position. 
I honor him in his position. It has many 
merits, but I am not one who wants to 
destroy identity of the States and com- 
pletely nationalize, so to speak, the op- 
erations of the Government. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Does the Senator 
feel that electoral votes should be based 
on the number of people voting in a 
State or upon the population of the 
State? 
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Mr. SMATHERS. I feel that the dis- 
tribution of the electoral votes in each 
State should be based on the number of 
people voting and the manner in which 
they cast their votes. 

Mr. KENNEDY. On the question of 
whether we should give electoral votes 
on the basis of population or turnout of 
the vote, does the Senator believe, or is 
the Senator supporting the proposal of 
the Senator from North Dakota, that 
under the Daniel amendment electoral 
votes are given on the basis of a State’s 
population? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I believe the orig- 
inal Lodge-Gossett amendment was set 
up so that the electoral vote be divided 
on the basis of how the popular vote was 
divided in the State, not only the total 
population. I ask the Senator from 
Maryland if that is not correct? 

Mr. BUTLER. That is correct. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I do not believe it is 
correct. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator from 
Maryland is on the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, as is the Senator from North Da- 
kota, and they are experts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Under the Daniel 
proposal, the electoral votes are given 
based on population, so that if only 
3 people vote and there is 1 vote for 1 
candidate and 2 votes for the other can- 
didate 

Mr. SMATHERS. But that is a rather 
tortured method of reasoning, because 
in every State, so long as we have the 
electoral system, we will have electoral 
votes based on the number of Represent- 
atives and Senators, but the division of 
the electoral vote is made on the basis 
of how the popular vote is cast in the 
election. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is correct. 

Mr, KENNEDY. We are concerned 
with the 48 States as units. The elec- 
toral vote is not based on the turnout 
in a State, but on the basis of the State’s 
population. What we are doing in the 
Daniel amendment is breaking that 
down. We are no longer treating each 
State as a sovereign unit which decides 
how its votes shall be cast. We are na- 
tionalizing the States in one particular, 
but not going as far as does the Senator 
from North Dakota in another particular. 
I regard it as a step backward. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I appreciate the 
Senator’s observation. He, of course, 
can have his own opinion about it, just as 
can the rest of us, but I am of the opinion 
that the proposal which has been offered 
by the Senator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL] 
and the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER] is a step in the right direction, 
a step toward giving the people a more 
immediate voice in the election of a 
President and Vice President. It is a 
purification of our democratic concept, 
in my judgment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. If we are not going 
to recognize a State as a sovereign unit, 
then we should go all the way to where 
the Senator from North Dakota wants to 
go. If we are going to adopt any such 
systems, we should adopt the one which 
the Senator from North Dakota advo- 
cates, 

Mr. SMATHERS. Which system does 
De. Saria from Massachusetts sup- 
por 
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Mr. KENNEDY. Isupport the present 
system, but if I wanted to change it I 
would change it in the direction of the 
Senator from North Dakota. If we are 
going to make this change at all, we may 
as well go all the way with the Senator 
from North Dakota. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Would the Senator 
from Massachusetts not agree that if we 
adopted the Daniel-Kefauver proposal it 
would actually encourage more people in 
States like Florida and Georgia, where, 
heretofore, there has not been much of a 
Republican Party, to strengthen the two- 
party system? 

Mr. KENNEDY. In the State of Flor- 
ida, I think the reason for a stronger 
two-party system 

Mr. SMATHERS. Will the Senator 
simply answer that question? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I am attempting to 
answer it. I think the reason for strong 
Republican support in Florida is that 
more people are going from the North to 
Florida. After examining the statistics 
for the last 70 years, almost every au- 
thority I have read has decided that in 
the typical one-party State there will be 
an increase in the vote, but no change 
in the percentage of votes as between 
parties. I do not think there is a great 
potential Republican vote in either 
Georgia or Mississippi. 

Mr. SMATHERS. No; but today Re- 
publicans, in large numbers, do not vote 
because they are of the opinion that their 
votes do not count. In most instances, 
the Republican presidential candidate 
does not even come into the State, in the 
belief that the vote is already locked up 
and tied on the other side. Most of the 
voters within the Democratic Party be- 
lieve the Republicans cannot even have 
a look-in. 

But if the procedure were changed, so 
that the electoral vote could be divided on 
the basis of the popular vote, then, al- 
though, the Republicans might have a 
small vote, nonetheless, they would be 
encouraged to go to the polls, because 
they might pick up 1 electoral vote, 
which would count in the final tally, and 
might be the 1 vote which would elect a 
President. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The reason there is 
not a strong Republican Party in those 
States is not the electoral arrangement; 
it is the social, economic, and political 
structure, which has caused the people 
of those States to support the Democratic 
Party. Sometimes, when the people 
really have wanted to support a Repub- 
lican candidate, as in 1928 and in 1952, 
they have, of course, done so. But when 
they have done so, it was not for electoral 
reasons; it was for a variety of reasons 
that they did not want to support the 
Democratic Party. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Again, I thank the 
distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts. Though we have a difference of 
opinion with respect to the resolution 
before us, he is extremely able in repre- 
senting the people of his fine State in this 
body. My opinion is that if the Daniel- 
Kefauver proposal were adopted, the 
people who are in the minority, politi- 
cally speaking, would be encouraged to 
vote. There is not a.large minority vote 
now in the general election because the 
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voters of the minority do not think it is 
worthwhile to go out and vote. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Lodge-Gossett 
proposal would make a more equitable 
distribution of the electoral vote, and 
would prevent the large urban vote from 
silencing the rural vote completely. The 
rural votes do not count where there is 
a large metropolitan city in a State. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I completely agree 
with the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield, so that I might ask a ques- 
tion of the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield for that pur- 
pose, without losing my right to the floor. 

Mr. LANGER. As I understand, at 
present both propositions will be sub- 
mitted to the legislatures of the States. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct. 

Mr. LANGER. If it were desired to be 
fair, why not submit to the State legis- 
latures, along with the Mundt proposal 
and the Daniel proposal, the Langer pro- 
posal also? The State legislatures then 
could make their decision from the three 
proposals. I know the Senator from 
Massachusetts wishes to be fair. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I would agree if the 
State legislatures were allowed to have a 
choice among proposals which also in- 
cluded the present arrangement. But I 
think the State legislatures would say 
that Congress should make up its mind 
as to what it thinks the States ought to 
do before submitting a proposed consti- 
n amendment to the States in any 

orm. 

Mr. LANGER. But if Congress is to 
submit 2 proposals, why not submit 3? 

Mr. SMATHERS. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I hope the Mundt-Coudert pro- 
vision is stricken from the proposal, and 
that only one proposal will be submitted 
to the State legislatures. But I should 
have to agree with the logic of what the 
Senator from North Dakota has said, 
that if alternative plans are to be sub- 
mitted, there might just as well be sev- 
eral of them. 

I thank the Senators who have con- 
tributed to the discussion. So far as the 
Senator from Massachusetts is con- 
cerned, I appreciate his asking me ques- 
tions. I know he has made a very thor- 
ough study of this particular problem 
and has a great desire to be of service to 
the people of Massachusetts. He feels 
that if the present system of electing the 
President and Vice President were abol- 
ished, and the proposed Daniel amend- 
ment were substituted, the people of 
Massachusetts would thereby somehow 
have their allowance taken away from 
them. I admire him for his representa- 
tion in Congress of the views of the 
esteemed people of Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY, I thank the Senator. 
Such a change would, in my opinion, 
have the effect which the Senator has 
stated. 

Mr. BUTLER.. That could not be on 
account of the large Boston vote, could 
it? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I do not know what 
could cause it; but if it is the large Bos- 
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ton vote, the Senator having received it 
once, I would expect him to get it again. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is the precise 
point I made earlier. The voice of the 
rural people is completely drowned out 
by the large city vote. The rural vote is 
not counted at all and for that reason 
many rural voters stay at home. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I do not want to 
show any preference toward either the 
rural or the city vote. 

Mr. BUTLER. The votes of the rural 
population should count for something. 

The late President Woodrow Wilson 
has written on this subject and has sug- 
gested that perhaps we should not have 
such a system as we now have. 

Mr. LANGER. I am delighted to hear 
my friend mention President Wilson. I 
call the Senator's attention to the fact 
that President Wilson recommended, 
time and time, the direct election of the 
President by the popular vote of the 
people. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. In substantiation 
of the statement made by the distin- 
guished Senator from Maryland, I should 
like to read a paragraph from page 378 
of the record of the hearings on the 
nomination and election of President and 
Vice President: 

Thus to use an example which will not 
offend anyone at the moment, we know that 
in 1868 Boss Tweed manufactured a Demo- 
cratic majority for the whole State of New 
York by fraud in the city of New York. This 
gave Seymour instead of Grant the 33 elec- 
toral votes of New York State. A local fraud 
determined the position of the whole State. 
In 1868 this fraud did not decide the choice 
of the President. In a close election it could 
have done that. 


I think that emphasizes the important 
point made by the distinguished Senator 
from Maryland. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina for that contri- 
bution to the discussion. 

No stumbling blocks should be allowed 
to exist which could thwart the will of 
the whole people. It is highly improper 
that the majority in any State should 
seize the votes of the minority, add them 
to its own, capture the entire vote of the 
State, and thus give itself an electoral 
advantage which it has neither earned 
nor deserved. This obviously is tanta- 
mount to haying voters disenfranchised. 
Either of the plans proposed by Senate 
Joint Resolution 31 would inhibit such 
a transgression of the will of so many 
people forming the minority. The term, 
minority, is used here in the sense that 
the Republicans or Democrats may be a 
minority in one State but be a majority 
when it comes to electing the President. 

Translating the present outmoded and 
unfair system of counting the vote for 
President, we see the Republican candi- 
date in 1952 receiving 52 percent of the 
popular vote in Pennsylvania and thus 
capturing all of the 32 electoral votes 
of that State. Thus, 2,146,269 citizens 
of Pennsylvania went to the trouble of 
registering and voting all for naught. 
Without any effective proportional 
counting of the vote, over 2 million peo- 
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ple in a single State were denied a voice 
in the selection of our President. In 
New York State, similarly, in 1952, over 
2,687,890 Democratic votes were dis- 
counted. In the same State in 1948, 
nearly 3 million votes for Truman were 
lost to the Republicans. Under Senate 
Joint Resolution 31 and a proportional 
method of counting the electoral votes 
$ or State, no such injustice could be 
ad. 

It will be noted that under the pro- 
posal the Vice President will be elected 
in the same manner as the President. 
This should result in a greater interest 
by the people in selection of our Vice 
President. 

I am for the Daniel-Kefauver plan, 
otherwise known as the Lodge-Gossett 
proposal, because: 

First. It strengthens democratic proc- 
esses; it makes the vote of every person 
count. 

Second. In States which are now one- 
party States, it will encourage two 
parties. 

Third. It helps diminish the power 
of crucial “bloc votes” in certain States, 
and raises the vote of each person to the 
level of every other person’s vote. 

Our effort here today represents the 
unfolding of history to meet present- 
day needs to make our electoral system 
more democratic. I feel that the stream- 
lining process embodied in Senate Joint 
Resolution 31 goes a long way toward 
supplying those needs, and trust that it 
will be overwhelmingly adopted by the 
Senate. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY MEMBERS 
OF THE JAPANESE DIET 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I have the great honor to present 
to the Senate of the United States two 
distinguished members of the Japanese 
Diet, Mr. Uyehara, formerly Speaker of 
the Diet, and Mr. Narahashi, who is now 
a member of the Diet. [Applause, Sen- 
ators rising.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Brete in the chair). The Chair is very 
happy to welcome the distinguished visi- 
tors to the Senate. 


COOPERATION IN PREVENTION, 
TREATMENT, AND CURE OF MEN- 
TAL ILLNESS, AND OBSERVANCE 
OF NATIONAL MENTAL HEALTH 
WEEK 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, to- 
day I rise to speak in behalf of a very 
large group of our citizens whose plight 
demands the attention and considera- 
tion of every single adult American. 
Specifically, I refer to America’s 10 mil- 
lion mentally ill and their tragic plight. 

There are presently 750,000 mentally 
ill in mental institutions throughout the 
country. Another million or more are 
badly in need of mental hospital care, 
but cannot get it because of lack of 
facilities. In addition there are 8 mil- 
lion of our citizens suffering from men- 
tal disorders not serious enough to war- 
rant hospitalization, but severe enough 
to disrupt their lives by making them 
ineffective and unproductive, causing 
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them and their families endless heart- 
ache and misery. 

The plight of the mentally ill is tragic, 
not because of the suffering they endure, 
but because they are compelled to en- 
dure their suffering needlessly. There 
is tragedy enough in being metally sick; 
but the crushing tragedy of these help- 
less people is that they are being kept 
mentally sick. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the 
fact that today there are tens of thou- 
sands of men and women, old and young 
alike—who could be living and enjoying 
the good life which our thriving and 
prospering Nation has created—lan- 
guishing behind the walls of mental in- 
stitutions, in every State, condemned to 
years, even lifetimes, of hopeless suffer- 
ing, because we, their neighbors and 
their fellow citizens, have not taken it 
upon ourselves to provide them with the 
care and the treatment which could lib- 
erate them. 

The shocking truth is that out of every 
10 mental-hospital patients, not more 
than 2 are receiving any kind of psy- 
chiatric treatment that even merits be- 
ing called that. And of the 20 percent 
who are receiving psychiatric treatment 
at all, no more than half are receiving 
intensive treatment of the kind which 
could increase immeasurably their 
chances for recovery. In other words, 
at least 9 out of every 10 mental patients 
are not even being given a fighting 
chance to get better and escape from 
me endless nightmare in which they 

ve. 

Mental illness is no longer the almost 
hopeless matter it was considered to be 
20 or 30 years ago. Today, science. has 
at its command methods of treating 
mental disorders—methods which can 
assure improvement and recovery for 70 
percent or more of the patients entering 
mental hospitals each year. But these 
treatment methods require staffs to ad- 
minister them. They require equipment 
and medical supplies. They require 
healthful and uncrowded quarters. They 
require considerable personal and indi- 
vidualized attention. Given adequate 
treatment under these conditions, the 
great majority of the mentally ill could 
be helped to recovery, or at least be suf- 
ficiently improved to permit their dis- 
charge from the hospital. That hun- 
dreds of thousands of patients are being 
denied these essentials which could make 
them better is the great tragedy of 
mental illness. 

Today, in many mental hospitals 
throughout the country, there is only 
1 doctor for every 600 to 700 patients. 
Today, in many mental hospitals 
throughout the country, less than $3 a 
day per patient is being spent to pro- 
vide him with food, shelter, clothing, and 
medical treatment. This $3 a day covers 
not only supplies, but also the salaries of 
superintendents, doctors, nurses, social 
workers, psychologists, and attendants. 
In many mental hospitals today, the 
patients are quartered in disease-ridden, 
condemned firetraps, unfit for human 
habitation. In most mental hospitals 
today there is insufferable overcrowding, 
with beds jammed together in corridors, 
in storage rooms, basements, and rooms 
originally intended for recreation 
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Overcrowding means far more than 
physical discomfort. It not only reduces 
the chance for recovery; it aggravates 
and intensifies the mental and physical 
sickness of the patient. In many States, 
the chances that a patient will contract 
tuberculosis are 25 times greater when 
he enters a mental hospital. Our mental 
hospitals have only about 56 percent of 
the beds needed to give patients good 
care. Of the existing beds, almost 72,000 
of them are medically unacceptable in 
obsolete and deteriorated buildings. 
According to Federal standards, there 
is a need for 352,000 additional beds to 
relieve overcrowding and to replace med- 
ically unacceptable accommodations. 

A committee of the American Psy- 
chiatric Association, which provides 
States with inspection service on request, 
has found that of the 124 mental hospi- 
tals which have been inspected, only 8 
merited approval, and 31 merited condi- 
tional approval. The hospitals which 
have not been approved have not reached 
even the minimum standards of medi- 
cal quality and safety. 

Not only are the manpower and facili- 
ties inadequate to give mental hospital 
patients adequate psychiatric treatment; 
there are today at least 60,000 patients 
remaining in mental hospitals, even 
though they are improved or sufficiently 
recovered to leave. One reason for this 
is that there is not enough hospital staff 
to examine them and process them for 
discharge. Another reason is that fami- 
lies and communities will not accept 
these patients when they are discharged, 
and there are no facilities in the commu- 
nity to help them through the rehabilita- 
tion. period. 

And it is not only in the mental hos- 
pitals that the tragedy of mental illness 
is taking place. In communities every- 
where, children are becoming criminals, 
families are being broken, and millions 
of lives are being ruined, simply because 
there is almost no place where people 
with the lesser mental disorders can go 
to get help. 

Yes, there are psychiatrists who could 
help these people. But altogether, thete 
are only 9,500 of these specially trained 
doctors. Over 3,000 of them are concen- 
trated in 2 States with many States 
having fewer than 25 for the entire 
State. And even in the States where 
most of the psychiatrists practice they 
are unable to keep up with half of the 
demand which is made on them for their 
services. 

Yes, there are mental health clinics. 
But clinic treatment is available to only 
a handful of people in the entire coun- 
try. Of the 1,200 mental health clinics 
in existence today, only about half op- 
erate full time. The rest operate part 
time; and “part time” means, in many 
cases, only 3 or 4 hours a month. 
Furthermore, of the existing clinics, 
more than half are located in just a few 
States. Many States have only between 
1 to 10 clinics for the entire popula- 
tion. Wherever these clinics exist—full 
time or part time—they have long wait- 
ing lists; waiting lists of 3 months, 6 
months, a year, or even 2 years. 

Mental illness is like any other illness. 
If it is not taken care of quickly, it be- 
comes worse; and, as a result, men, 
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women, and children who might be 
quickly relieved of their mental trouble 
by prompt and adequate treatment, are 
forced to become seriously and chroni- 
cally ill from mental disorders. 

Certainly, not all of the picture is 
bleak. The past 12 months have seen 
several heartening developments. For 
one, the introduction of drug therapy 
for mental illness has created a new 
surge of hope. The hospitals have had 
some wonderful results with these drugs. 
Thousands of patients treated with 
these drugs have improved considerably, 
and many have recovered sufficiently to 
go home. 

Another development of very great 
moment has been the creation of a Na- 
tional Commission on Mental Illness 
representing the leading national or- 
ganizations concerned with mental ill- 
ness and charged and financed by Con- 
gress to undertake a 3-year study of the 
entire problem. 

The past 12 months have also seen 
progress in many States in the creation 
of new hospital facilities, additional 
personnel, increase of the per capita 
expenditure for care and treatment, and 
the creation of new clinics and guidance 
services. 

These are significant steps in the right 
direction, but they represent only a small 
sortie against the greatest health enemy 
this Nation has ever faced. If there is 
to be real progress in the fight against 
mental illness, tremendously greater re- 
sources of Manpower and money will 
have to be thrown into the fight. In 
order for this to happen, the fight against 
mental illness must be broadened, and 
millions of new recruits must be drawn 
into a citizens army to fight mental ill- 
ness, as they have been drawn into na- 
tional crusades to fight polio, cancer, 
heart disease, and other major illnesses. 

To that end, it is most important that 
the American people be aroused as never 
before to the threat of mental illness, 
and encouraged to organize in their 
communities in citizens mental health 
associations to combat mental illness in 
every way possible. In addition, they 
should be stimulated to contribute 
financially to the work of the National 
Association for Mental Health, which, 
nationally and through its local and 
State mental health associations, has 
been leading the fight against mental 
illness. 

To express the sense of Congress con- 
cerning this serious problem with which 
the Nation is confronted, I introduce at 
this time a concurrent resolution, and 
request that it be kept at the desk for 
5 days, so that other Senators may join 
in sponsoring it. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
73) submitted by Mr. SMATHERS was re- 
ceived, referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, and ordered 
to lie on the desk, as requested by the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], 
as follows: 

Whereas there is presently a great need for 
nationwide action for the prevention, treat- 
ment, and cure of mental illness; and 

Whereas the National Association for Men- 
tal Health and the State and local mental- 
health organizations associated therewith 
are working diligently in the fight against 
mental illness; and 
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Whereas the mental-health fund is in dire 
need of public support in order to improve 
conditions in mental hospitals, provide more 
adequate treatment for the mentally and 
emotionally ill, carry on research in the field 
of the prevention, treatment, and cure of 
mental illness, and promote mental-health 
education; and 

Whereas it is understood that week be- 
ginning April 29, 1956, and ending May 5, 
1956, will be observed as National Mental 
Health Week: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress 
hereby requests the people of the United 
States to join and cooperate in the fight for 
the prevention, treatment, and cure of men- 
tal illness and to observe National Mental 
Health Week with appropriate ceremonies 
and activities, 


SHIPMENT OF CRITICAL MATERIALS 
AND SUPPLIES TO RUSSIA 


Mr. McCLELLAN obtained the floor. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield, so that 
I may suggest the absence of a quorum? 
The address he is about to make will be 
of such importance that all Senators 
should be on notice, so they can be 
present. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I know that Sen- 
ators who are not now in the Chamber 
are busy elsewhere, working; they are 
not absent because of a lack of interest 
or inattention to duty. So I dislike to 
interrupt them in their present work. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Nevertheless, I 
think it might be well to have a quorum 
call at this time, so that other Senators 
may return to the Chamber, inasmuch 
as I know that the address the Senator 
from Arkansas is about to make will be 
of very great importance. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield to me? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Let me say that I 
agree completely with what the Senator 
from Wisconsin has said. I have read 
the draft of the address of the Senator 
from Arkansas, and I agree completely 
with the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Very well, Mr. 
President; I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY in the chair). The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
call of the roll be rescinded, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, in a 
speech on the floor of the Senate on Feb- 
ruary 23, I reviewed the hearings being 
conducted by the Senate Investigations 
Subcommittee on the secret relaxation of 
controls over strategic materials being 
sent to the European Soviet bloc. I 
pointed out at that time that some 200 
items were removed or downgraded from 
the international controls list with the 
concurrence of the United States, and 
that there had been decontrol and down- 
grading in such categories as— 

First. Critical metals, including cop- 
per and aluminum; 
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Second. Railroad transportation equip- 
ment, including freight cars, oil and tank 
cars, diesel and steam locomotives; and 

Third. Machine tools of the latest type 
essential for the manufacture of weapons 
such as aircraft, atomic reactors, heavy 
artillery, tanks, jet engines, and guided 
missiles. 

These items are now permitted to be 
sent to the Soviet bloc. Not only do the 
Communists receive the use of such stra- 
tegic materials, but, according to experts, 
by having many of these manufactured 
commodities, they receive the advantage 
of years of research, engineering, and 
testing that have gone into their develop- 
ment and efficient operation. 

One machine-tool expert testified be- 
fore our committee that it would have 
been better for the United States to have 
permitted the export of shells and mis- 
siles to the Soviet Union since they 
could be used against us only once, 
whereas these tools and equipment can 
produce weapons of war to be used 
against us many times. 

In December 1954, in the Fifth An- 
nual Battle Act Report, Mr. Stassen ad- 
vised Congress on the results of the re- 
visions of the International and Battle 
Act Lists. He informed Congress at that 
time: 

Minerals and metals of basic importance to 
the Soviet military power, such as aluminum, 
copper, nickel, molybdenum, cobalt, mag- 
nesium, tungsten, and titanium remain on 
the embargo list. 


The facts as developed before our 
committee prove this statement to be 
quite inaccurate. 

First. Aluminum was removed from 
the embargo as were a number of alu- 
minum alloys. 

Second. Copper as a finished product 
in the form of highly strategic copper 
wire was removed from embargo. 

Third. Nickel alloys up to 30 percent 
were removed from the embargo. 

Fourth. Molybdenum alloys up to 20 
percent were removed from the embargo. 

Fifth. Magnesium was removed from 
the embargo. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Would the Senator 
agree with me that the Stassen report 
was false and deceptive? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I will be chari- 
table and say that it was very inade- 
quate, and certainly misleading to me 
as one Member of the Congress. 

Since I discussed this subject on Feb- 
ruary 23, further hearings held by the 
subcommittee disclosed that additional 
strategic items have been decontrolled 
and can now be sent to the Communists. 

Mr. Stassen advised Congress in the 
Fifth Battle Act Report regarding elec- 
trical equipment as follows: 

Revised electric power equipment group in 
the embargo list includes heavy power gen- 
erating equipment which is. significant to 
the Soviet bloc war potential but excludes 
such items as outboard motors, condenser 
tubes and smaller sizes of motors, genera- 
tors and diesel engines. 


Let us contrast this statement with 


what has been developed in testimony 
before our committee. : 
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Electric generators up to 60,000 kilo- 
watts and turbines up to 85,000 brake 
horsepower can now be shipped by our 
allies to the Soviet bloc. Their princi- 
pal strategic uses are in the manufacture 
of fissionable atomic material. 

Electric motors up to 12,500 brake 
horsepower can now be shipped to the 
Soviet bloc. These motors are among 
the largest in the world and can serve all 
military needs. They should not be 
compared to outboard motors, Mr. Pres- 
ident. 

Diesel engines up to 1,500 brake horse- 
power and rotary speeds up to 600 revo- 
lutions per minute can now be sent to 
the Soviet bloc. They are used in gen- 
erating power for radar equipment and 
are used in military landing craft. 

In view of these disclosures, I think, 
as I said to the Senator from Wisconsin 
a moment ago, that I am being at least 
charitable when I describe Mr. Stassen's 
report to Congress as misleading. 

In addition, it has been developed be- 
fore our committee, in recent hearings, 
that electronics equipment and various 
precision instruments have been removed 
from the embargo list. Our allies are 
now permitted to ship items such as— 


First. Germanium crystal diodes 
which have widespread use in military 
equipment; 


Second. Electronic vacuum tubes 
which are the tubes used in guided mis- 
siles and rockets and associated prox- 
imity fuses; and 

Third. Radio transmitters which can 
be used not only to jam the Voice of 
America but also many of our military 
radio wave bands. In addition, many 
other types of electronic and precision 
instruments which are of high strategic 
importance in research and develop- 
ment are now available to Communists 
whenever they are willing to buy them. 

Mr. President, most of the informa- 
tion which I give to Senators today and 
that which I gave in my other speech 
has been obtained from sources outside 
the United States Government. 

I have previously reported to the Sen- 
ate the policy of the executive branch 
of the Government and its attitude to- 
ward the Congress and the American 
people with respect to the relaxing of 
trade controls between the West and the 
Communist bloc countries. It is a policy 
of secrecy; a policy of taking important 
and vital actions and then withholding 
information about such actions from the 
Congress and the American people. 

The Departments of Commerce, State, 
and Defense, the International Coopera- 
tion Administration, and the Battle Act 
Administrator have acted in concert to 
conceal the facts from the Congress, 
from the press, and from the public. 

Repeated attempts have been made by 
the Senate investigating subcommittee 
to get from the executive branch docu- 
ments and factual testimony that would 
reveal to and inform Congress regard- 
ing the true operations of our Govern- 
ment, its actions and those of our allies, 
with respect to trade controls, or rather 
lack of controls, on vital and strategic 
materials and equipment that have been 
disembargoed or downgraded so as to 
make them available to the Communist 
bloc countries. This refusal on the part 
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of the executive branch to give to the 
subcommittee and to the Congress in- 
formation desired respecting the list of 
items disembargoed or downgraded at 
COCOM, and the extent to which our 
Government has gone in making secret 
agreements and concurring in the ac- 
tion of disembargoing and downgrading 
strategic materials and equipment is 
based on various pretenses. In my 
opinion, its pretenses and excuses are 
not valid, and they do not justify the 
wall of secrecy interposed by the execu- 
tive branch between it and the Con- 
gress and the American people. 

I strongly oppose such secrecy and 
concealment. If what has been done 
is right, why deny the facts to the Con- 
gress? And if the action which has 
been taken is wrong, there is an even 
greater reason, a more compelling rea- 
son, why the Congress should know it. 

The executive branch refuses to allow 
the Battle Act list to be made public. 
Following the COCOM conference, the 
Battle Act list was amended and modi- 
fied, obviously at the request of our 
allies, to substantially conform to the 
revised international list. It refuses to 
make this information available to the 
Congress, notwithstanding the Battle Act 
is solely an American responsibility and 
practically the identical list of items it 
contains is published in Great Britain, 
and which list can be purchased by the 
Communists or anyone else for 1 shilling. 

As pointed out by the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. McCartuy] and other 
members of the subcommittee during 
the course of subcommittee hearings, the 
Russians—the Communists—know what 
they have bought and what they can buy. 
Why, then, should the executive branch 
of our Government withhold, or even de- 
sire to withhold, that information from 
the Congress? 

The Battle Act, as we all know, was 
passed by Congress to prevent our allies 
from sending strategic materials to the 
Soviet bloc. After the COCOM confer- 
ence in July 1954, our Battle Act list was 
changed, amended, and modified so as 
to delete many of the same strategic ma- 
terials our Government at COCOM con- 
sented that our allies might sell and ship 
to the Communist countries. This action, 
in my judgment, perverted the intent 
of Congress and renders the Battle Act 
in its present form and its enforcement 
ineffective and useless. So far as the 
subcommittee is able to ascertain, not 
in a single instance have the provisions 
of the Battle Act been invoked since it 
was enacted. 

This revision of the Battle Act list and 
the secret agreement at COCOM, which 
is still desperately guarded by the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government, per- 
mit our allies to sell and ship the most 
strategic materials and equipment, such 
as copper wire, aluminum, machine tools, 
electric and electronic equipment to the 
Communist countries. 

The shipment of scrap metal to Japan, 
which became a great tragedy of the 
1930’s and 1940's, can well be considered 
a minor blunder when compared with 
the assistance and benefit that the Com- 
munist bloc countries are deriving from 
the policy that we and our allies are now 
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pursuing. In permitting the Soviet coun- 
tries to receive most important machine 
tools, electronic devices, and strategic 
materials, we are definitely building up, 
accelerating, and strengthening the 
Communist war effort and potential. 
That statement cannot in my opinion 
be refuted or challenged. 

I do not believe anyone will attempt 
to assail it. 

Mr. President, I have opposed this 
form of government by secrecy. I wish 
to advise the Senate that I shall continue 
to do all within my power to get this 
vital information for Congress. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I was extremely 
critical of the Democrat administra- 
tion for withholding information from 
Congress. During the hearings which 
the very able Senator from Arkansas has 
been conducting, I was appalled by the 
even greater secrecy maintained by the 
executive branch today. As the years go 
by the Executive is becoming more and 
more arrogant and highhanded toward 
legitimate congressional requests for in- 
formation. I sincerely hope that the 
Senator from Arkansas, as chairman of 
the committee, will force a showdown, to 
determine whether Congress can get in- 
formation which it must have in order to 
legislate intelligently. I do not believe 
we can pass on the $4.8 billion foreign- 
aid program the President has requested 
unless the Senator from Arkansas, as 
chairman of the committee, gets the in- 
formation which he has been requesting 
and which has been refused consistently. 

I have never seen a more arrogant 
and evasive witness than Mr. Stassen. 
I hope the Senator will take some steps 
to get the information from him and 
other witnesses. 

Mr. McCLELLAN.. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Wisconsin. I may 
say that whatever action is taken will 
be the action of the committee and the 
action of the United States Senate. The 
committee is an arm of the Senate, and 
the majority of the committee, or, at 
least, the chairman and the Senator 
from Wisconsin, believe that Congress is 
entitled to the information and that it 
is necessary for Congress to have it if 
it is to meet its responsibilities in the 
field of legislation end in the field of 
appropriations. If it is to meet its ob- 
ligations, it needs that information. I 
still believe it is needed. Not only do I 
believe it is needed, but I believe it is 
imperative that the Congress have this 
information if we are to legislate and 
appropriate judiciously and intelligently 
and in the interest of national security, 
and particularly so with respect to the 
program of foreign spending of $4.9 bil- 
lion, to which the Senator from Wis- 
consin has referred and which Congress 
is asked in the President’s message of 
March 19 to consider and approve. 

Mr. President, the issue these facts 
present is a critical one. It is one which 
Congress should and must resolve. We 
are being asked and pressured by some of 
our allies to relax trade controls with 
Red China so as to conform with the re- 
laxed trade arrangements our allies have 
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made with the Soviet bloc countries. In 
fact, Prime Minister Eden of Great Brit- 
ain insists that trade controls with Red 
China should be relaxed to conform with 
the Soviet bloc agreement. A few weeks 
ago, when he visited the President of the 
United States, that was one of the im- 
portant items on the agenda for their 
discussion, 

Then further, Mr. President, if it is 
right for our allies to trade in these stra- 
tegic materials with our potential enemy, 
if such trade is in fact, as reported by Mr. 
Stassen immediately following the 
COCOM conference, in the best interest 
of the United States, then why is it not 
also in the best interest of the United 
States and a net advantage to the free 
world, as Mr. Stassen maintains, for 
United States merchants to likewise 
trade in these strategic goods with the 
Soviet bloc and with Red China? 

If it is in the interest of the United 
States to have our allies trade in those 
goods with the Soviet bloc and with Red 
China, then it seems to me it is only 
fair to permit United States merchants 
to trade also. In that way we could add 
that much more to the validity and bene- 
fit of peaceful world trade, if that were 
true. 

Mr. President, the awkward and un- 
tenable position we find our Government 
in today presents a policy situation that 
is inconsistent, contradictory and con- 
fusing. It is a strange paradox indeed 
when our allies can and do, with our con- 
sent, agreement, and concurrence, ship 
to the Soviet bloc countries strategic 
goods, materials, and equipment, be- 
cause, as Mr. Stassen says, such trade is 
“a net advantage to the freé world of 
expanded peaceable trade,” and “in the 
best interest of the United States,” while 
at the same time, as has been reported to 
our subcommittee, the Commerce De- 
partment here at home refuses to grant 
licenses to American merchants to sell 
these identical goods on the grounds that 
such trade would be “contrary to the na- 
tional interest and not consistent with 
the national security.” 

Just how inconsistent and ridiculous 
can a national policy become? 

Mr. President, the Senate Investigating 
Subcommittee is going to make one more 
serious and determined effort to per- 
suade the State Department, the Defense 
Department, the Commerce Department, 
the ICA, and the Battle Act Administra- 
tor to give to the Congress the informa- 
tion to which it is entitled. Accordingly, 
I have scheduled further hearings for 
next Monday, at which time Under Sec- 
retary Hoover of the State Department, 
Secretary Weeks of Commerce, and Mr. 
John Hollister, Administrator of ICA 
and of the Battle Act, will appear and 
testify. 

Therefore, I shall make a further re- 
port to the United States Senate. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Before the Senator 
yields the floor, may I make one com- 
ment? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I shall be very glad 
$ have the Senator from Wisconsin 

o so. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I think the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas and the staff have 
performed remarkable service for the 
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eountry by this investigation. They ex- 
posed matters which should have been 
exposed despite the complete lack of co- 
operation on the part of the executive 
branch of the Government. I wish to 
compliment the Senator from Arkansas, 
the counsel, Mr. Kennedy, and the staff, 
for doing the almost impossible job of. 
digging out this information. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wisconsin. I 
appreciate his remarks very much, and 
I can say, Mr. President, that the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin has wholeheartedly, 
enthusiastically, and diligently support- 
ed the chairman and the committee in 
their efforts to get the information we 
gathered, which I believe should have 
been voluntarily reported to the Con- 
gress from the very beginning. I think 
we were entitled to know what happened 
at the time it occurred. 

Mr. President, the issue is secrecy. 
That is the big issue. If action taken is 
right and good, if it serves the best in- 
terests of the United States, why not 
disclose the information? I do not agree 
that it serves the best interests of the 
United States, but if there is honest dif- 
ference of opinion, why not let us have 
the information? Certainly we should 
have as much as the Communists have 
and are able to get, and we should be 
able to get it without all the effort which 
the committee is having to put forth. 

Mr. McCARTHY. May I say to the 
Senator from Arkansas that my staff is 
now preparing a detailed study of the 
various Government secret orders back 
to the time when they investigated the 
war effort, and we are going to give the 
Senate a detailed report within the next 
4 or 5 weeks on what I call government 
by secrecy. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I appreciate that, 
and I think it is well that it be done, 
The time is coming, if it is not already 
here, when that issue must be resolved 
between the legislative and executive 
branches of the Government. I do not 
agree that everything that is done by the 
executive branch should be made public 
and set up in the records and sounded 
abroad from the housetops, when it 
might involve something which is actu- 
ally vital to American security and would 
give information to a potential enemy 
which it could use to advantage. No 
American would want that kind of infor- 
mation made available. But when it 
gets to the situation which has developed 
in this matter, where the relations and 
the policies of our Government and our 
allies are known to Soviet countries, our 
potential enemies, again, I say, how. 
ridiculous can the Government's policies 
become and be? 

Mr. President, I am happy to yield to 
my distinguished colleague from Mis- 
souri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
should like to associate myself with the 
remarks made by the Senator from Wis- 
consin. The chairman of the committee 
and the committee staff have done a fine 
job in bringing to the people the facts 
in this case. 

May I read a short piece of testimony 
before our committee, and then ask a 
question with reference to it? 
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committee, I said: 


Senator SYMINGTON., Secretary Dulles, be- 
fore the Disarmament Committee in an open 
hearing, said that he felt that the Russians 
today were more anxious for peace than 
they had been for some time, and for peacé- 
ful negotiations. 
exact statement. It was in his printed state- 
ment to the committee. I asked him why 
he felt that way. He said it was because 
the standards of living of the Russian people 
were being held so low in order to build 
their war machine that he felt that the 
people were beginning to resist those stand- 
ards. 

Now, my question to you, sir, is: If we 
supply hundreds of millions of pounds of 
copper and copper wire and if we supply 
aluminum in quantity and if we supply ma- 
chine tools so that you are supplying wealth 
which recreates wealth, do you not feel 
that we are removing at least to some ex- 
tent the hope that was expressed by the 


Secretary when he felt that one of the. 


reasons they were more anxious for peace 
was because of the low standard of living 
that was being forced on them in order to 
build their war machine? 

Secre 
have any definite knowledge in that par- 
ticular area. I cannot controvert what 
Secretary Dulles has said or affirm it or deny 
it. My own personal guess is that the stand- 
ard of living there is not very high, and I 
do not believe it is going to get much higher 
in the near future. That would be my guess. 
Now, as to whether or not this is helping 
be ng a standard of living, I do not believe 
fast. 

Senator Symrncron. You do not think 125 
million pounds of copper in any form is a 
way to improve the standard of living? : 

Secretary Werks. If it is used to improve 


the standard of living, and I doubt if it is. 


Senator Symincron. Do you think it is 
used for that or the war machine? 

Secretary Weeks. I do not know, but I 
guess it is used for the war machine. 


Mr. President, I ask the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas, does not that 
mean that the Secretary of Commerce 
is in complete disagreement with the po- 
sition taken by the Battle Act Adminis- 
trator, Governor Stassen? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It certainly indi- 
cates that he is not convinced that it 
would promote peaceful world trade and 
give us greater control over war poten- 
tials. It certainly indicates that he is not 
convinced that Mr. Stassen’s position is 
correct. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Let me ask an- 
other question. Does the Senator not 
remember that in 1953 there was a dis- 
cussion of this matter before our com- 
mittee; and now that disagreement be- 


tween the State Department and the’ 


Department of Defense has been com- 
pounded to where there is disagreement 
between the Department of Defense, the 


Department of State, and the Battle 


Act Administrator? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I think the testi- 
mony before the committee has clearly 
indicated that certainly the Defense De- 
partment, through the experts, have tes- 
tifled that they protested any recommen- 
dation to decontrol such items, : 


Mr. SYMINGTON. My final question 


to the distinguished senior Senator, as 


I understand the Senator, he does not. 


say necessarily what policy is right or 
wrong, although he has his opinion and 
Cil——336 


I would like to get the 


tary Weexs. Well, Senator, I do not 


I do not believe it is moving that 
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When Secretary Weeks was before the 


Ihave mine, but what he does say is that 
it is not good public policy for our Gov- 
ernment to refuse to give the truth to the 
American people. 

What he says is that it is not in ac- 
cordance with our form of government 
for these policies to be decided arbitrar- 
ily, and then for the administration to 
refuse to give out the facts. Is that cor- 
rect? 


Mr. McCLELLAN. I say very defi- 


nitely, and without any reservations, 
that one part of his policy, the part I 
have emphasized the most, is wrong, 
namely, the policy of secrecy, as to 
whether the action taken at COCOM, in 
modifying the list and decontrolling some 
items, was right or wrong. Certainly 
there might be honest differences of 
opinion. But having done so, if it is in 
the interest of the United States to do it, 
and if it promotes peaceful world trade 
and helps us better to exercise control 
over war potentials, as reported by Mr. 
Stassen, then certainly we cannot be 
consistent and say that to permit Ameri- 
can merchants to engage in the same 
trade would be against national security 


or inconsistent with national security, 


and not in the best interests of the United 
States. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
RECORD, at the conclusion of my remarks, 
some 18 or 20 press editorials and maga- 
zine articles which I interpret as being 


strengly in support of the position the 


committee has taken. 
There being no objection, the matters 


were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 


[From the Butte (Mont.) Post of February 
8, 1956] 


TIGHTEN CURBS ON RED Trade, Say UNITED 
STATES LAWMAKERS 
Early reaction to British Prime Minister 
Eden's suggestion that trade controls with 
Red China be loosened is a demand for eve 
tighter restrictions. s 
It was voiced by Senator MCCLELLAN, Dem- 


. ocrat, of Arkansas, chairman of the Senate 


Permanent Investigations Subcommittee, 
who, at the same time, announced hearings 
into alleged western shipments of strategic 
materials to the Soviet bloc. MCCLELLAN in 
the past has been sharply critical of this 
trade with particular reference to Great 
Britain. 

This is not a partisan question. Senate 
GOP Leader KNowLAND, Republican, Cali- 
fornia, said he thought the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee ought to seek assur- 
ances from Secretary of State Dulles that 
the United States will oppose any move to 
ease controls. He said this is particularly 
true in view of Red Chinese Premier Chou 
En-lai’s repeated threats to use force to lib- 
erate Formosa. 

Eden’s proposal was for a step-by-step 
arrangement which would bring western 
shipments to Red China to the same level 
as to Russia. 

Answering this, McCLELLAN said, “I think 
we would downgrade Russia to the point 
where we ban the shipment of everything 
to the Soviets that is supposedly denied to 
China. And then we should start tightening 
up on both from that point.” 

It is difficult to see what would be gained 
by relaxing restrictions on American ship- 
ments to China. Traffic in nonstrategic 
items would be only slightly less disadvan- 
tageous than that in strategic materials, for 
it would free China’s own economy for the 
production of war goods. The same condi- 
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tion applies no less to Russia, with the fur- 
ther consideration that the Soviet is the 
main arsenal of military supply for the Pei- 
ping regime. 

Our allies who favor relaxing the trade 
controls with the Communists are blinded ` 
by the profit consideration to the deeper 
issues involved. 


— 


[From the Washington (D. C.) Daily News 
of February 16, 1956} 
Go AFTER 'EM, SENATOR 

Yesterday in Washington, Senator JOHN L. 
McCLELLAN, Democrat, of Arkansas, began 
some public hearings which we hope will 
be productive. : 

As chairman of a Senate investigations 
subcommittee, McCLELLAN wants to find out 
how much trading in strategic items is going 
on between non-Communist nations and the 
Red slave empire. 

The United States agreed about 2 years 
ago to a loosening of other countries’ re- 
strictions on sales of such goods to Red 
Russia and Red China. We thought that 
was a mistake at the time. 

Now, Senator MCCLELLAN says, the volume 
of business in things which may be useful 
some day in killing United States fighting 
men and civilians has become very disturb- 
ing. He mentions such items as heavy 
metalworking machinery, electric generators, 
and British wire made from copper mined 
with United States financial aid. £ 

-Up to now, McCLELLAN is getting no help 
from the State Department in his effort to 
paint the full picture of these dealings with 
the enemy, pinpoint blame, and recommend 
ways to halt them. 

State objects to public hearings, on the 
ground that some of our alleged allies’ feel- 
ings might be wounded. - 

We hope McCLetLan will go ahead at full 
speed. The object would be, not only to 
shrink Russia's takings of war gear from 
the West, but also to head off any deal that 
may be cooking to shoot some’ holes in the 
United States refusal to trade with Red 
China. 

Any statesman who tries, as Senator Mc- 
CLELLAN is trying, to make war preparation 
tougher for the Red slave empire, deserves 
the support of all patriotic Americans. 


[From the Deseret News-Telegram, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, of February 17, 1956] a 
WHAT ARE THE FACTS ON RED TRADE? 


This is an election year in which the op- 
posing party controls the committees in- 
vestigating various activities of the admin- 
istration. Such a situation is likely to pro- 
duce most anything by way of charges and 
countercharges. 

Even so, the investigation that seems to 
be gathering momentum concerning trade 
behind the Iron Curtain is one the public 
will want to watch closely. 

It is being said privately that the United 
States has approved shipment by Britain to- 
Russia of 60,000-kilowatt generators—a size, 
experts say, useful only for work on fission- 
able materials, most likely in production of 
A and H bombs. 

It is being said that similar approval has 
been given for shipment of at least one hori- 
zontal boring mill—a “must” for basic drill 
work on airplanes and tanks. 

It is being said that in the past 18 months 
Britain has sent Russia more than 200 
million potinds of copper wire and a great 
deal of other copper—essential for making 
shell cases and other instruments of war. 

All this may be entirely false. Or the 
information may be twisted. Or there may 
be some justification not now known to the 
public. i 

But it is also being said, and this openly 
and officially, that department heads in the 
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administration are refusing to cooperate in 
the efforts of the Senate Investigations Sub- 
committee to find the facts. This charge 
was made by Senator MCCLELLAN, of Arkan- 
sas, the committee’s chairman, in a state- 
ment that also declared: 

“We firmly believe that the Members of 
Congress who have the responsibility of 
voting appropriations for national defense 
and for military aid and economic assist- 
ance to our allies have the right to be in- 
formed * * *.” 

That position can hardly be argued. For 
the administration to refuse to make an 
open explanation of its policies courts real 
political misery. And it should. No gov- 
ernment has the right to make secret and 
basic decisions in such fateful matters with- 
out guidance from the people's Represent- 
atives in Congress. It was just such secrecy 
that caused so much criticism of the Roose- 
velt and Truman administrations and that 
is chiefly responsible for pressure for the 
Bricker amendment to control executive 
powers of the President. 

This matter of trade with the Communist 
bloc is not a simple problem, of course. It 
remained after the Eden-Eisenhower talks 
as one of the few issues on which Britain 
and the United States do not agree. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's agreement to “review” 
allied trade embargoes with Communist 
China only began to bridge the difference. 

Britain insists that increased trade can 
help pull the Red bloc toward the free world’s 
side. Or at least, that greater contact be- 
tween Red China and the West could weaken 
the Soviet hold over China. Inasmuch as 
China can get goods through the U. S. S. R., 
the British argue, there is no justification 
for not making available directly to Red 
China the same export items now in trade 
between Western Europe and the Soviet 
Union. 

Our experts reply that the great amount 
of western machinery and technical advice 
poured into Russia in the 1930’s did nothing 
to pull Russia closer to the West. As long 
as Communist China continues to supply 
rebel Communist forces in Indochina, build 
up Red forces in North Korea, and threaten 
force against Formosa, this country simply 
is unwilling to help arm her in any way. 
As for the argument that the Chinese “get 
the stuff anyway,” official estimates are that 
it costs Red China $312 million extra a year 
to get goods through Russia. We have no 
desire to ease that burden as regards any 
kind of strategic material. 

Our policies on trade both with Russia 
and Red China have been painstakingly 
hammered out over a period of years through 
intense public debate. This is not to say 
they are infallible, nor that they shouldn’t 
be changed to meet changing conditions. 
But changes of the magnitude of those re- 
portedly made require public justification. 

Allowing due discount for the political 
motives behind Senator McCLELLAN’s cur- 
rent charges, the administration still owes 
an explanation, 


[From the Houston (Tex.) Chronicle of 
February 25, 1956] 
STATE DEPARTMENT EXCEEDS POWERS IN 
‘THWARTING CONGRESSIONAL PROBE 

Congress should hold up action on the 
administration's foreign aid budget request 
until it gets full information on allied na- 
tions’ trade with Russia, as Senator Mc- 
CLELLAN, Democract, of Arkansas, has asked 
it to do. 

Foreign aid certainly should be reduced 
below the $4,900,000,000 the President has 
asked. And none of it should go to any 
allied power that is building up Russia’s war 
potential through sales of strategic tools and 
materials, 
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The administration’s denial of information 
Congress needs g such sales by our 
allies is indefensible. 

Article 1, section 8 of our Constitution 
clearly states: “Congress shall have power to 
regulate commerce with foreign nations’; 
and in section 18 of the same article, is 
added: “And to make all laws which shall be 
necessary and proper for carrying into ex- 
ecution the foregoing powers.” 

Implicit in this statement of powers is the 
right of Congress to conduct hearings to 
gather information needed for drafting 
whatsoever laws the Congress shall deem 
necessary for the security and welfare of the 
Nation, 

Therefore, when the State Department, 
through the agency of Acting Secretary Her- 
bert Hoover, Jr., or any other personality, 
goes before the current Senate investigating 
subcommittee headed by Senator McCLELLAN 
to deny that body required information on 
the ground it is highly classified, the State 
Department is exceeding its authority in de- 
fying the subcommittee. 

Denial of the information Congress needs 
is the more flagrant and the more dangerous 
for the reason that the inquiry being con- 
ducted by Senator McCLELLAN’s subcommit- 
tee strikes at the heart of our security. It 
seeks to ferret out details of the cut in re- 
strictions on strategic goods going behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

The cut in restrictions was negotiated at 
a 15-nation parley in August, 1954, at Paris, 
where Harold Stassen represented the United 
States. Full details never were made known 
here although it has since been learned that 
nearly 100 items, such as machine tools and 
copper were included on the decontrol list. 

Senator McCarruy, Republican, of Wis- 
consin, spotlighted the idiocy of the State 
Department's arrogance when he pointed out 
“the Communists know what they are get- 
ting. Why can’t Congress and the American 
people have information that is known to 
the Soviet bloc?” Furthermore, the sub- 
committee is informed that the British 
Board of Trade was supplied the informa- 
tion in London, 


[From the New York World-Telegram and 
Sun of March 1, 1956] 


Now WHAT'S THE ALIBI? 


A Senate investigations subcommittee has 
tried—unsuccessfully—for weeks to get the 
executive branch of the Government to tell 
in public what items the United States 
agreed, with its western allies, to take off the 
embargo list for Iron Curtain countries. 

The State Department, the Commerce De- 
partment, the Defense Department and the 
International Cooperation Administration 
refused—pleading that the lists must remain 
secret because they were arrived at through 
international negotiations. 

The British Foreign Office now has de- 
prived the executive branch of the last shred 
of argument against putting the facts on the 
record. In a statement issued yesterday, the 
Foreign Office conceded that copper wire and 
horizontal boring machines were removed 
from the international embargo in 1954. 

British figures show that copper wire ex- 
ports from Britain to Russia soared from 
7,500 tons in 1954 to 33,200 tons in 1955 as a 
result of this action. 

The Senate committee is right in pressing 
the administration to explain publicly why 
the United States agreed to remove such 
strategic items from the embargo list. 

The importance of copper wire is under- 
scored in Khrushchey’s speech to the 20th 
Communist Party congress. Among other 
projects mentioned is the electrification of 
Soviet railways—25,000 miles in 15 years. 

Every ton of copper wire the Reds get from 
the West adds to the Soviet war potential. 
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[From the Omaha, (Nebr.) Evening World- 
Herald of February 28, 1956] 

TODAY In NATIONAL AFrairns—Reps Buy VITAL 
UNITED STATES DEFENSE TooLs THROUGH 
EXECUTIVE’s SECRET Pacts 

(By David Lawrence) 

JoHN L. MCCLELLAN, chairman, of the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Permanent Investiga- 
tions, made a sensational speech on the Sen- 
ate fioor last Thursday. 

He spoke of “the most astounding secret 
concessions” made by our Government in a 
conference with its allies. 

He cited instance after instance of strate- 
gic materials released which will help the 
Soviet Union build an armament machine 
that some day can be used to kill American 
soldiers and devastate American cities. 

Senator RICHARD RUSSELL of Georgia, chair- 
man of the all-important Armed Services 
Committee, rose to characterize it “a most 
startling state of affairs.” 

Three other members of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee joined to deplore a scandal 
that shocked them. 

It was disclosed that Defense Department 
experts had protested in vain, 

EVERY ONE ELSE KNOWS 

Senator MCCLELLAN said that in August, 
1954, at a secret meeting of the United States 
and its allies 200 of the 450 items previously 
under embargo to the Soviet Union were re- 
leased. 

The Soviets know what the items are be- 
cause they are buying them, but to this day 
the Executive Branch of the Government 
here refuses to reveal to Congress what the 
items are, though they have been published 
in technical periodicals abroad. 

Here are four conspicuous examples of the 

two hundred articles released to the Rus- 
sians: 

1. Boring mills essential to the manufac- 
ture of tanks, artillery, aircraft, and for 
atomic reactors used in submarines, 

2. Vertical boring mills essential to the 
manufacture of jet engines. 

3. Dynamic balance machines used for 
balancing shafts on engines for jet airplanes 
and guided missiles. 

4. External cylindrical grinding machines 
which a Defense Department expert testified 
are essential in making engine parts, guided 
missiles and radar. 

“It was emphatically stated,” the Arkan- 
sas Senator said in describing the testimony 
of a Defense Department expert on machine 
tools, “that it would be better to permit 
shells, guns or guided missiles to be disem- 
bargoed and sent to the Soviet Union, for 
they could be used against us only once 
while these machine tools will be used to 
make armaments of war which could be used 
against us many times.” 


UNITED STATES COPPER TO REDS 


Mr. MCCLELLAN said the testimony showed, 
moreover, how metals and minerals—which 
are being stockpiled in the United States be- 
cause they are essential—are removed from 
the embargoed list of strategic materials. 

While America was forced to divert 143 
million pounds of copper from its stockpile 
to help industry here, our allies have shipped 
since August, 1954, about 250 million pounds 
to the Soviet Union. 

Mr. McCLeLtan and other Senators served 
notice that they won't vote for the $4,900,- 
000,000 asked by the administration for aid 
to our allies unless the whole matter is satis- 
factorily cleared up. 

HOW INCONSISTENT? 


Mr. MCCLELLAN asked the Senate: 

“If we are providing these funds to our 
allies for the purpose of helping them to de- 
velop their military power and strength as 
a defense against communism, then how 
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inconsistent is it for the same allies, for the 
sake of trade and profit, to place in the hands 
of the Communist bloc the machines, ma- 
terials and other essentials of the war po- 
tential in a war effort? 

“Is not the advantage we are trying to gain 
and for which we are trying to provide being 
offset by the making of such machines, tools 
and materials available to a potential ene- 
m ?” 

Aen in the offing is a demand from our 
allies that the articles now permitted for ex- 
port to Soviet Russia should be released also 
to Red China, though there 18 still a state 
of war between the United Nations and the 
Red Chinese Government due to the un- 
finished business in Korea. 

Plainly the administration is in for trouble 
in the Senate on the whole foreign aid pro- 
gram because of what has been done secretly 
and injudiciously for more trade with the 
enemy. 


From the Chicago Tribune of March 1, 1956] 
FEEDING THE RED WAR MACHINE 


The Democrats are waking up to a fact 
discovered by Senator McCartuy several 
years ago. That is that a flood of strategic 
materials and machine tools is reaching 
Russia from the west to build the Soviet war 
machine. Within the last few days two 
Democrats who joined in voting to condemn 
Senator McCarTHy’s methods have been busy 
repeating what MCCARTHY said of this trade 
as long ago as 1953. 

Senator McCLELLAN, Democrat, who suc- 
ceeded McCartry as chairman of the Perma- 
nent Investigations Subcommittee, has been 
complaining about this traffic in contraband, 
as has Senator SYMINGTON, who has charged 
the British Ambassador with misrepresent- 
ing the facts. 

Senator McCLEeLLAN demanded that the 
Government stop funneling aid to America’s 
allies until Congress is provided with a full 
accounting of their economic assistance to 
the Soviet military establishment. He said 
that the Government had made astonishing 
concessions to allies which sought relaxa- 
tion of American restrictions on trade in 
war materials with the Soviet bloc. 

The Senator further charged that the Gov- 
ernment is entertaining allied proposals to 
relax the trade embargo against Red China 
so that allied merchants will be able to ship 
there with the same ease that they now do 
to Russia. 

When Senator McCartuy raised these same 
points, we heard a great deal about Mc- 
Carthyism and what an uncouth fellow Mo- 
Cartnuy was for interfering in matters better 
left to the State Department. We wonder if 
we are now going to be told about the horrors 
of McClellanism and Symingtonism. 

We haven't the slightest doubt that Me- 
CarTHy and McCLELLAN are correct in their 
appraisal of the situation. The British in- 
formation services have just released a defen- 
sive statement on Britain’s trade with the 
Communist bloc. It admits that in 1954 
the British succeeded in negotiating an 
agreement with the United States “to narrow 
substantially the area of control” over ma- 
terials traded to the Communists. 

The embargo list was cut from 260 to 170 
items, and the quantitative control list from 
90 to 20. British trade with Russia has risen 
in value from 12.3 million pounds in 1953 to 
31.9 million pounds in 1955. 

Exports of generators and motors increased 
8.5 times in the same period, other machinery 
more than 13 times, and exports of copper 
wire, negligible in 1953, reached a value of 
27.5 million pounds in 1955. 

Most of the materials reaching the Soviet 
bloc, according to the Democratic Senators, 
are essential to the Red military buildup. 
Within the last week three marshals of the 
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Red army publicly threatened to rain hydro- 
gen bombs on American cities if we take to 
looking cross-eyed at the Kremlin, Put these 
two facts together and decide for yourself 
whether it makes sense for the United States 
to permit the recipients of American for- 
CHG RELY ee 


[From Boston e of March 6, 1956] 
UNDER THE COUNTER 
Senator JOHN MCCLELLAN, of Arkansas, has 


asked some questions involving national 


security that we think should be answered 
promptly and fully by the administration. 

We don’t particularly care who speaks up 
for the administration on this matter, but 
a good candidate would be Harold Stassen, 
the President’s assistant in charge of pro- 
moting peace. 

MCCLELLAN, who is chairman of the Sen- 
ate’s Subcommittee on Investigations, wants 
to know how come we give our allies a lot 
of money and at the same time permit them 
to sell strategic materials to our enemies. 

A good question. And Stassen should 
know the answer because he headed the 
United States delegation which drew up an 
agreement in 1954 listing just which goods 
should be traded to Iron Curtain countries 
and which should not. 

At that time, according to MCCLELLAN, 200 
articles were taken off the embargo list, leav- 
ing a total of 250 items restricted. 

The administration for some strange 
reason has never made the list public. But 
Senator McOLELLAN has found out that it is 
now considered perfectly O. K. for our allies 
to turn over such items as boring mills 
(used to manufacture tanks, artillery, air- 
craft, and other weapons of war), balance 
machines, and grinding machines. 

These certainly appear to be items that 
would come in mighty handy to any nation 
plotting our destruction. 

Now perhaps we can't exactly tell our 
allies what they may trade or with whom 
they may trade. But it does seem that the 
whole free world has a big stake here. 

At the time the 1954 agreement was made, 
Stassen said it was “in the best interest of 
the United States.” 

We think Stassen should explain why the 
list is secret and how he ever figured out 
that when our allies sell tools to manufac- 
ture weapons of war they are doing some- 
thing that is in the best interests of the 
United States. 

The Russians know what's on the list be- 
cause they’re buying the stuff. We, and 
Senator McCLELLAN, have an equal right to 
know. 


[From the Indianapolis Star of March 9, 
1956] 


THE RED TRADE CARROT 


If Chairman JoHN McCLELLAN, of the 
Senate Permanent Investigating Committee, 
wants to find out why we relaxed East-West 
trade restrictions on strategic materials dur- 
ing 1954—and whether or not we're going 
to relax them still further, even with Red 
China—it appears he will have to ask Presi- 
dent Eisenhower himself. Questioning 
second- string officials on Tuesday, all the 
Senate group got was a lot of, Sorry, we've 
orders not to talk,” replies. 

But the President, at his Wednesday press 
conference, made it plain that the policy 
of trade relaxation stems out of his own 
thinking. Asked flatly whether he believed 
that the August 1954, relaxations on trade 
with the European Soviet bloc were desir- 
able, the President said, “No,” he didn’t be- 
lieve it was a mistake. Asked whether he 
favored similar relaxation of trade with Red 
China, Mr. Eisenhower did not answer 
directly, but he did say that this is the kind 
of matter that has to be studied every day. 
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On the general subject of Red trade he 
pointed out that several countries had ex- 
cess production capacity resulting from the 
Korean war—and that American surplus 
capacity was actually making their situation 
worse. We didn’t want, forever, to be carry- 
ing them by grants and doles, the President 
said, so we had to find some amount and type 
of trade with the Reds that would harm us 
the least. That was about the gist of it. 

Let's face it—this means that our policy 
on Red trade is based on a type of opportun- 
ism rather than on any principle. If the 
net result of this trade is more beneficial to 
us than harmful, as Judged by our economic 
strategists, we will engage in it. And we take 
this to mean trade with Red China as well. 
Indeed, it seems that the distinction between 
Red Chinese trade and Red Russian trade is 
rapidly being obliterated. 

This is what happens when you sup with 
the devil—no spoon is long enough. What 
follows from our cordial diplomatic rela- 
tions with communism is a policy of accom- 
modation to it in other respects as well. 
Eventually, whether we like it or not, these 
relations with the Kremlin will make com- 
munism more respectable in the United 
States as well, since it will be the philosophy 
of a regime with which we maintain friendly 
intercourse. Diplomatic recognition has 
always implied trade ties, then exchanges 
of scientific and agricultural delegations, 
then musicians, next ballet dancers. It’s 
not going to be easy under these circum- 
stances for our people to recognize the 
Marxist ideological baggage that will accom- 
pany all these exchanges, but we will have 
to if we aim to retain our liberties, 


= 
[From the Washington (D. C.) Evening 
Star of March 10, 1956] 


‘True To GIVE Facts 


Controversy over East-West trade, and 
more specifically over the question of 
whether important amounts of warmaking 
goods are being shipped from the West to 
Communist countries, has become intense. 
It threatens, because of a growing irrita- 
tion between the legislative and executive 
branches, to jeopardize administration plans 
for our foreign economic and military aid 
programs. But more importantly, if critics 
of the present East-West trade pattern are 
correct, there is a genuine threat to peace 
and national security. Unfortunately, all 
of the facts involved are not openly on the 
record. 

In August 1954, the United States agreed 
under admitted pressure from its West Euro- 
pean allies—to a relaxation of trade controls 
with Communist European countries. The 
Telaxation amounted to a disembargoing or 
downgrading of controls on approximately 
200 of the 450 items previously restricted in 
East-West trade. The action was defended 
then by Harold E. Stassen, American repre- 
sentative in the decontrol negotiations, on 
the grounds it would “result in a net advan- 
tage to the free world of expanded peaceful 
trade and more effective control of the war- 
potential items.” 

More recently, the Senate Permanent In- 
vestigating Subcommittee has been examin- 
ing this action and its consequences. On 
the basis of this inquiry, Chairman Mc- 
CLELLAN, of Arkansas, has disputed flatly Mr. 
Stassen’s conclusion, has charged that 
“astounding secret concessions” were made 
by our Government in the negotiations and 
has asserted that strategic items of great 
warmaking value are being sold by our West- 
ern allies to the European Communist bloc. 
He has charged, further, that the executive 
branch is withholding the true facts from 
Congress and from the American people. 
And he has said that he cannot vote for 
further foreign aid so long as this vital in- 
formation is suppressed. 
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Mr. McOLELLAN and those who have ex- 
pressed agreement with him in the Senate 
are not blind to certain facts in this situa- 
tion. One, pointed out by President Eisen- 
hower in his news conference, is that our 
West European allies are nations that need 
am export market for their products. We do 
not provide that market because we are a 
producing nation also. Furthermore, the 
historic trade pattern in Europe is that of 
East-West exchange. The second basic fact, 
as explained to the committee by Secretary 
of Commerce Weeks, is that the United 


States has no power beyond that of persua- 


sion to make multilateral trade controls ef- 
fective. Our own trade with the Commu- 
nist bloc is minute, but we cannot order 
our allies to desist to the same extent, 

There remains, however, the question of 
whether the true and full story is being 
revealed to the Congress and to the Ameri- 
can people. It clearly is not. Mr. Weeks, 
admitting that he personally would prefer 
tougher international controls, has declined 
to give the committee the working papers 
of an interdepartmental group which recom- 
mended the American position. Defense 
Department experts have told the Senate 
committee that strategic warmaking tools 
and metals are now flowing to the Iron Cur- 
tain countries. The stakes behind this con- 
troversy are vital ones. Explanations of why 
‘we agreed to decontrols, half-denials of what 
has happened since, and classification of 
information apparently easily available to 
everybody except the Congress and the 
American people are not good enough. It 
is time all the facts were disclosed. 


[From the American Metal Market of March 
10, 1956] 


EAST-WEST TRADE 


The controversy over East-West trade was 
clarified somewhat when the issue was raised 
at the President's press conference on 
Wednesday. But it certainly was not set- 
tled, and there will be many to demand 
further and more satisfactory explanations 
of the so-called Paris agreement of August 
1954, which led to the dropping of some 200 
items from the list of embargoed strategic 
materials. These included copper wire, and 
it has been established that, since the Paris 
action, large quantities of this valuable ma- 
terial (while copper has been in short sup- 
ply in the free world) have been moving to 
the East. 

The President insisted that this country 
had not modified its own control restrictions, 
but had assented to the demands of our 
European allies for greater freedom of trade 
with the Soviet bloc, It has become quite 
apparent that the United States was pres- 
sured into this agreement by our European 
allies. This demand grew out of the eco- 
nomic recovery of Europe and the simulta- 
meous serverance of heretofore normal trade 
relations with the East, which had always 
absorbed a certain amount of surplus Euro- 
pean production. 

As the President put it, We had friends 
in the world we wanted to make a living. 
We didn’t want forever to have to just dole 
out of our pockets and carry them by means 
of grants. There had to be some re- 
laxation. The great problem is where does 
trade give the other fellow no advantage 
that you don’t get?” 

This is a very plausible explanation, which 
will assuredly meet with a favorable response 
from a good segment of the American people. 
We definitely want to see our friends make 
a living. The whole purpose of economic 
aid to Western Europe, and the purpose 
behind the administration’s current pro- 
gram of economic aid to the backward coun- 
tries has been to put them on their feet 
economically, so that they could make a 
living. Surely we do not wish indefinitely 
to carry them by the means of grants. But 
the rub is, as the President indicated, 
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whether or not our side or their side is to 
profit most by a lowering of the barriers. 
We think it is assuming a lot that private 
business, in search of expanding markets, is 
likely to prove a collective match, from the 
strategic point of view, for the Soviet trade 
offices, which monopolize Iron Curtain trade 
in the interest of the state, as a whole, 
rather than in the interest of any segment 
of its society. - ` 

In making a living it is in the very nature 
of things that the more adyanced West 
should supply products Which are, at best, 
in short supply behind the Iron Curtain. 
Monopolizing all trade, the Soviet is in a 
position to insist on getting what it needs 
most (as copper). If providing these mate- 
rials aids employment and the whole Euro- 
pean economy, it can do so only if Europe 
accepts Iron Curtain production in return. 
European countries are not in our position, 
to give goods indefinitely without repay- 
ment (they know that is poor business), but 
if they accept Iron Curtain goods in return 
(as they must, if they are to make a living) 
they must inevitably ald employment and 
the economy in the Iron Curtain areas, So, 
the relaxed embargo most certainly also en- 
ables communism to make a living. We 
may be sure that a Soviet government trade 
monopoly will see to it that they profit—and 
profit well—from the trade which they con- 
trol. It is, moreover, ironical that an end 
result of aiding the recovery of friendly 
nations should be the creation of a need to 
aid the enemy by sanctioning the sale of 
strategic materials to them when the econo- 
mies of our friends have recovered. 

Before the Paris agreement it had been 
made amply clear that in no event would 
the West attack Russia. Now, apparently, 
the West's need to make a living is such as to 
assure the Soviets of strategic materials they 
need for the improvement of their own war 
economy and war machines. No wonder 
they feel free to wage a cold war with im- 
punity, whenever and wherever they choose, 
virtually immune from any retaliatory ac- 
tion which can hurt them. And what assur- 
ances does the West have that by the next 
turn of the wheel, another and even more 
aggressive Stalin will not take over at Mos- 
cow, with greater economic strength at his 
disposal than Stalin ever possessed? 

An inexplicable feature of this controversy 
is that the facts of the Paris agreement 
should be withheld from the American peo- 
ple. The only justification for censorship 
is to deny valuable information to an ad- 
versary. But here, the adversary is fully in- 
formed. So, too, are the European producers. 
Only the American public is in the dark. 
And it so happens that, on the very day that 
the explanatory statements related above, 
were made, the President himself charac- 
terized the international situation with the 
Communists as “very serious, very serious.” 
It will be difficult for many to endorse a 
policy which allows the Soviet bloc to obtain 
increasing quantities of strategic materials 
at a time when the situation which it has 
created is very serious.” There is more to 
East-West trade than making a living. 


[From the Houston (Tex.) Chronicle of 
March 11, 1956] 


UNITED STATES SECRECY ON TRADE CURB 
RELAXATION Is STUPID POLICY 

Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks’ ad- 
mission that our agreement to relaxation 
of East-West trade controls for our allies 
has permitted the flow of strategic war ma- 
terials to Communist countries is an in- 
dictment of our foreign policy that sets a 
new high in stupidity. 

But Harold E. Stassen’s refusal to tell 
Senate investigators just what strategic 
goods United States allies are free to sell 
the Soviet bloc is an insult to the intelli- 
gence of Congress and the American people 
that disqualifies him for even a minor post 
of governmental authority. 
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To identify the items, Stassen says, would 
heip the Communists. 

It was this same Stassen, the President’s 
special assistant on disarmament, who, fresh 
from his blundering direction of the For- 
eign Operations Agency, made the secret 
concessions permitting machinery and ma- 
terials for munitions and war materials to 
be sold to the Reds. That was in a 15- 
nation agreement in August of 1954. 

For 18 months the Reds have known what 
trade items were involved. For 18 months 
the British, biggest beneficiaries under the 
agreement, have known. But the American 
people, who are footing the biggest bill of 
all in the fight against communism, have 
been kept in the dark. 

In fact, Senator Jonn L. MCCLELLAN, 
Democrat, of Arkansas, chairman of the 
Senate subcommittee probing the affair, in- 
dignantly charges governmental agencies 
acting in concert have done everything to 
hinder and hamper the committee's efforts. 

Weeks as well as other administration 
leaders can hardly fail to realize the incon- 
sistency involved. On one hand we pro- 
hibit, and rightly so, United States manu- 
facturers from selling strategic goods to Red 
buyers, and we go all out, with military 
and foreign economic aid, to combat the 
Communist threat all over the world. On 
the other hand, we made secret concessions 
to our allies which allow them to fatten up 
the war machine of the enemy. 

In defending the administration’s role in 
the matter, Weeks said the United States 
made the best deal it could in the 1954 agree- 
ment. 

That is a sad admission. It amounts to 
an agreement to help the enemy in order 
to help our allies, whom we already are 
helping with billions of foreign aid. We 
can't win with any such policy. 


[From the Boston Post of March 12, 1956] 
Am AND TRADE 


Tied in with the foreign-aid program, 
which has cost the American people so many 
billions to support a host of quondam friends 
and passive enemies that even the most 
prodigal one-worlder shudders at the bill, is 
the administration's flat refusal to provide 
the Congress with a list of embargoed items 
in East-West trade. 

This is not an election year controversy 
cooked up to bemuse the electorate, but a 
perilous area in which the Government has 
been less than candid with the people. There 
are evidences that the military power of the 
Soviet Union and its, satellites is being aided 
by shipments of strategic goods from the 
West, including large shipments from Britain 
and through European factors, from United 
States. 

The State Department has planned a 65 
billion foreign-aid program to submit to the 
Congress. Harold Stassen, former director 
of foreign-aid programs, didn’t do the State 
Department program any good when he flatly 
refused to provide the Senate Permanent In- 
vestigations Subcommittee with the needed 
information on embargoed items. 

Secretary Dulles, who learned at the Kara- 
chi Conference that the Soviet Union is as 
hostile as ever, thinks that long-term com- 
mitments to foreign aid are essential. Such 
friends as Egypt, seeking money to build the 
Aswan High Dam while stalking United 
States with a knife, are the long-term bene- 
ficiaries of this foreign-aid program. And 
India, assured only yesterday that United 
States would dump Pakistan over the side if 
Pakistan took military action to defend its 
borders against aggression, is another bene- 
ficiary. 

East-West trade is being used by the Soviet 
Union to acquire the war industry which the 
Russians and Red Chinese must have to 
mount a campaign of aggression against the 
free world. There are Western nations ca- 
pable of almost any kind of treachery for a 
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quick profit. That is the forlorn fact with 
which United States policy must live. 

Trade has become a weapon of enormous 
significance in the cold war. In fact, the 
Soviet Union employs trade and aid inter- 
changeably. Aid is tied to trade in all the 
Soviet deals and the nations of the neutralist 
bloc love it. A sample in proof is the red 
carpet treatment Bulganin and Khrushchev 
got in India for agreeing to swap heavy ma- 
chinery for Indian products, and the cold 
shoulder given Dulles, who was offering to 
support India against Pakistan in any kind 
of a contest between the two nations on the 
Indian subcontinent, 

Stassen's flat refusal of the information 
sought by the Senate subcommittee is not an 
isolated action. The administration has con- 
sistently. refused, despite many reasonable 
requests, the list which would disclose what 
is or is not embargoed. 

It is reasonable for the people to want to 
know to whom and for what purpose they 
are supplying the sinews of war to nations 
which have for their central policy the de- 
struction of western capitalism. 


[From the Wall Street Journal of March 14, 
1956] 


QUESTIONS AND No ANSWERS 


Some years back the Congress passed a law 
which placed an embargo on shipment to 
Tron Curtain countries of goods which might 
help their warmaking potential. The law 
gave the executive department a pretty free 
hand about adding or removing certain goods 
from the bans. 

Some 2 years ago restrictions on East-West 
trade were eased by the Government on the 
ground that Western European countries 
were hard pressed to find markets for some of 
their goods, 

Now the Senate Permanent Subcommittee 
on Investigations wants to find out whether 
relaxation of restrictions has permitted allies 
of the United States to supply the Soviet 
Union and its satellites with goods that ac- 
tually do aid the East's war potential. 

At the time the law was passed it may 
have been a wise and necessary safeguard in 
the view of the Government. And when the 
embargo was relaxed that may also have been 
thought a wise and necessary act. The trou- 
ble is, nobody but a few people in the execu- 
tive department know the reasons why some 
goods that once were considered dangerous 
to trade to Russia are no longer considered 
dangerous. 

And these few people aren't talking. Sec- 
retary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks was asked 
if he would, please, give the Senators a list 
of goods released from the bans. He was 
asked if he would, please, tell what were the 
recommendations of a Joint Operating Com- 
mittee—headed by a Commerce Department 
official—about relaxing trade. 

Mr. Weeks refused to say. He took the 
position that the answers to the questions 
the Senators asked were classified and privi- 
leged. What the executive branch had done 
was its business and it wasn’t any business 
of the Congress. 

Well, we think it is the business of the 
Congress, Congress passed the law, and Con- 
gress has a duty to know how the law is 
working—whether it is a good law or a bad 
law, or whether it is a law that is being 
abused. 

And where Congress is denied that knowl- 
edge how can Congress possibly legislate 
responsibility? 


[From the Chicago American of March 19, 
1956] 
AIDING THE ENEMY 
Senator MCCLELLAN, of Arkansas, has taken 
an unassailable position on the grave matter 
of the relaxed trade controls which unques- 
tionably gave the Communists a stronger 
military position in the world. 
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He insists the vital interests of the Ameri- 
can people are deeply involved in this matter, 
that full information about it has been with- 
held from them, and that there has been 
reckless violation of their rights as citizens 
and needless impairment of their security. 

As chairman of the Senate's Permanent In- 
vestigations Subcommittee which has been 
looking into the matter, Mr. McCLELLAN has 
brought out abundant evidence that every 
increase in economic strength we contribute 
to the Communists enhances their military 
power by the same measure. 

As the Hearst newspapers so often have 
said, we might just as well send the Com- 
munists weapons and munitions in the first 
place as to sell them the machine tools with 
which to make them. 

Whatever we sell the Communist nations 
it releases just that much of their own facil- 
ties for the production of war tools. We can- 
not provide the Communists with shoe- 
strings without relieving them of the neces- 
sity of making their own, and thus making 
it possible for them to put more of their 
industrial plants into military production. 

But not all of our recent trade with the 
Communists under the relaxed controls has 
been as innocent as shoestrings. 

It must send a chill down the spines of all 
thoughtful Americans to know that, as Sen- 
ator McCLELLaN reports, “there is conclusive, 
undisputed, and unrefuted proof that lib- 
eralization of controls has enabled the Rus- 
sians to buy strategic war materials.” 


[From the Iron Age of March 22, 1956] 
Ler’s Nor Km OURSELVES 


There is nothing wrong with President 
Eisenhower's recent statement that our al- 
lies must live tradewise. They must trade 
outside their borders. If we don’t buy from 
them, someone else must. 

Our allies have to remain strong so they 
will not be a pushover for the Communists. 
That’s what we want. That’s the plan we 
have been supporting—and helping to pay 
for. But this is unrelated to some of the 
nonsense being passed out at Washington 
hearings about strategic material shipped to 
the Reds. 

Some of the explanations about Iron Cur- 
tain shipments of copper, machine tools, and 
other machinery are asinine. Copper is in 
short supply—in any form—and is a defense 
item, 


The Reds want copper—wire, scrap, or any 
form—for defense or war purposes. Even if 
the wire they got from the free world was for 
peaceful purposes, that would release their 
own output for war or other aggressive uses. 
There is no excuse for Russia’s big copper 
windfall. 

Machine tools build up heavy industry. 
The Reds are hellbent for heavy industry 
gains. If we or our allies unwittingly con- 
tribute machine tools to the Reds, we aid, 
abet, and support their drive to: (a) Build 
a war machine; (b]) release their capacity 
for more heavy industry use; and (c) allow 
them the tools to overcome us in an economic 
war in Asia. 

If our top diplomats and officials don’t 
recognize the Red menace in all its forms, 
how can we expect the man on the street to 
be aware of the danger to our freedom and 
future? 

Most of the delayed explanation given re- 
cently about Red trade is intellectual drivel. 
It doesn’t answer the basic question: Why 
should the United States countenance or 
agree to strategic material trade with na- 
tions whose avowed purpose is to knock us 
out eventually by any means possible? 

Anyone in his right senses doesn't ward 
off a mortal blow with right hand and give 
the other fellow a new sword with his left. 
Whatever we do in this serious East-West 
trade situation, let’s not kid ourselves. 
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[From the National Review of March 28, 
1956] 


THE McCLELLAN INVESTIGATION 


In this issue, Mr. Bozell reports on the in- 
genious devices uncovered by the Senate in- 
vestigating committee for getting around 
the law of the land and permitting our allies 
to trade, extensively and in material of di- 
rect importance to a nation’s warmaking po- 
tential, with the Soviet Union. The story is 
sordid in its denuding of the materialistic 
amorality of our allies, and in its exposure 
of the willingness of our own Government to 
cooperate in efforts at pulling the wool over 
the eyes of Congress and the American 
people. Finally the story is an arresting 
demonstration of a bureaucracy in almost 
complete control, of a massive and arrogant 
contempt, by the executive, for the legisla- 
tive. In getting to the root of the matter, 
Senator McCLeLtan deserves the gratitude 
of a Nation concerned to press the fight 
against communism, and restore the divi- 
sion of power in its own Government. 


TRADING WITH THE ENEMY—A REPORT ON THE 
MCCLELLAN INVESTIGATION 


(By L. Brent Bozell) r 


One day early last month, after conferring 
with Sir Anthony Eden, Mr, Eisenhower an- 
nounced the United States was ready to 
study British proposals for revising current 
restrictions on trade with the minor partner 
of the Communist entente, Red China. 

The same day, by perverse coincidence, the 
Senate Subcommittee on Investigations (now 
headed by Senator McC.LELLan) scheduled 
open hearings on a related matter, namely: 
on what happened after the United States 
sat down with its allies, 2 years ago, to con- 
sider revising the trade embargo against the 
entente’s major partner. Despite strenuous 
administration opposition to a public airing 
of the matter, the McClellan committee has 
since listened to a hair-raising tale of cur- 
rent, United States-authorized, strategic 
trade with the Soviet Union—one that shows 
that United States-China trade negotiators 
are haggling over whether it is safe to leave 
the back door ajar when the front door is 
standing wide open. i 

Testimony heard by the committee so far 
makes several conclusions inescapable: 

The United States, in August 1954, by 
agreeing to delete or downgrade approxi- 
mately 200 of 450 items from the free world's 
strategic embargo list, made the most dam- 
aging concessions yet (vis-a-vis world com- 
munism) to its allies; even taking into ac- 
count Mr, Truman’s agreement to confine 
the Korean war. 

In making the concessions, the adminis- 
tration violated the spirit, if not also the 
letter, of the Battle Act of 1951 (see below). 

In order to conceal the nature and extent 
of the concessions, administration officials 
resorted, at the time, to positive falsifica- 
tion, 

In order to keep congressional discoveries 
to a minimum now that the McClellan com- 
mittee is on the track, the administration 
is defending a plainly indefensible applica- 
tion of executive secrecy orders. For exam- 
ple, in the name of security, the administra- 
tion is refusing to divulge the official list of 
disembargoed items, even though the Soviet 
Union can find out what is available merely 
by putting in a purchase order. 

Then, there is this major conclusion to 
be drawn: 

American taxpayers are currently subsi- 
dizing, in part, the construction of the Soviet 
war machine (see box at end of article). 

That the United States was permitting 
friendly nations on its payroll to ship to the 
Soviet Union highly strategic machine tools, 
metals, electronic and transportation equip- 
ment, etc., was known to the committee be- 
fore it started its hearings. That fact had 
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been established through months of pains- 
taking research and investigation, begun 
during Senator McCarrmy’s tenure, and 
continued under the direction of MCOLEL= 
LAN’s able and persevering chief counsel, 
Robert Kennedy. The staff’s information 
had come principally from three sources: 
ex-administration officials, no longer bound 
by secrecy orders; incumbent lower echelon 
officials, who talked relatively freely until 
they received specific gag orders from heads 
of departments; and foreign trade journals 
that had made public, over a year ago, much 
of the information the administration re- 
fused to furnish for security reasons. The 
questions the committee still wanted an- 
swered were: Why had the United States 
agreed to relax strategic trade controls? 
And who in the administration had been 
responsible for the decision? 

The concessions had been necessary, ad- 
ministration officials asserted, because our 
allies had insisted on increased trade with 
the Soviet bloc as the price of keeping the 
Western alliance a going concern. On the 
issue of who had decided (a) that the al- 
liance would be jeopardized if the United 
States insisted on retaining pre-1954 con- 
trols and (b) how high a price the United 
States was prepared to pay to avoid jeopard- 
izing the alliance, the administration seemed 
determined to keep the Congress as ignorant 
as possible. 

The committee was forced, in the circum- 
stances, to undertake a tedious expedition 
into heretofore unexplored reaches of the 
Federal bureaucracy. 


HOW UNITED STATES EMBARGO POLICY IS MADE 


The committee learned, to begin with, that 
United States embargo policy, as it affects 
United States exporters, and United States 
embargo policy, as it affects allied exporters, 
are very different things. Though Congress 
apparently intended similar policies, and 
though Executive machinery exists for mak- 
ing them similar, that is not the way they 
end up; and one of the committee’s ques- 
tions became, why? 

Before the Marshall plan gave the United 
States an effective voice in allied export pol- 
icy, the United States embargo affected only 
American exporters, and it was handled by 
the Department of Commerce. Until 1948 
Commerce relied upon an informal commit- 
tee to decide what could be shipped to the 
Soviet bloc; the chairman of that committee, 
interestingly enough, was William Reming- 
ton, later convicted of perjury for falsely 
denying membership in the Communist 
Party. 

In 1948 the embargo was formalized by 
Congress and included both domestic and 
international controls. The Export Control 
Act authorized the Secretary of Commerce, 
with the advice of other executive depart- 
ments, to refuse export licenses for ship- 
ment of strategic goods to the Soviet bloc. 
The Secretary established the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Export Policy (ACEP), represent- 
ing the interested departments, to advise him 
as to the strategic value of specific items. 
ACEP was instructed to weigh United States 
needs for the items, as well as their value to 
the Soviets. The Secretary thereupon pub- 
lished a list of banned goods, which has come 
to be known as the United States positive 
list. 

Concurrently, the Economic Cooperation 
Act authorized the ECA Administrator to 
seek the cooperation of countries receiving 
United States aid in enforcing a joint anti- 
Communist embargo. To coordinate the em- 
bargo, the Marshall countries set up the 
International Organization for Strategic 
Trade Control, a consultative group that 
now represents all NATO countries, plus 
Japan. This organization operates through 
two committees—the Coordinating Commit- 
tee (COCOM), which supervises trade with 
Eastern Europe, and the China Committee 
(CHINCOM), which deals with China and 
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Korea trade. COCOM and CHINCOM classify 
items as to whether they are to be (a) em- 
bargoed completely, (b) shipped in limited 
quotas, or (e) put on a watch list to ascer- 
tain whether trade is kept within safe limits. 
The result is the ultrasecret* international 
list. 
In the Battle Act of 1951, Congress took 
steps to tighten United States control over 
allied export policy. The Battle Act declared 
it to be the policy of the United States that 
no military, economic, or financial assist- 
ance shall be supplied to any nation unless 
it applies an embargo * * * on the ship- 
ment of arms, ammunition, and implements 
of war, atomic-energy materials, petroleum, 
transportation materials of strategic value, 
and items of primary significance used in 
the production of arms, ammunition, and the 
implements of war to any nation [in the 
Soviet bloc].” Termination of United States 
aid is mandatory if strategic weapons (as 
opposed to strategic production materials) 
are shipped to the Communists. As for pro- 
duction materials, aid may be continued in 
a case where the President finds unusual cir- 
cumstances, and determines that cutting off 
aid would be clearly detrimental to United 
States security; but even then the President 
must immediately report the exception to 
Congress. The prior and therefore critical 
determination as to what production items 
are strategic is to be made under the act, by 
the Battle Act administrator. In 1954, when 
the United States agreed to relax the em- 
bargo, the Battle Act administrator was 
Harold Stassen. 


ADVICE FROM OTHER GROUPS 


The Battle Act administrator, in making 
up the Battle Act list (of proscribed items 
for export by countries receiving United 
States aid), is, like the Secretary of Com- 
merce in making up the United States posi- 
tive list, required to seek the advice of other 
interested departments. The Economic De- 
fense Advisory Committee (EDAC) was thus 
established as the Battle Act counterpart to 
ACEP; and both groups were placed under 
the National Security Council. 

ACEP and EDAC soon realized they had 
common problems, decided to merge on the 
operational level. The result was the Joint 
Operating Committee (JOC), which there- 
upon bore the responsibility for evaluating 
United States technical advice on both do- 
mestic and international embargo policy; and 
which, as a result, figured prominently in 
the McClellan hearings. Although JOC’s 
recommendations, as to whether specific 
items should be disembargoed, theoretically 
reflected the combined views of four depart- 
ments (State, Defense, Commerce, and the 
Foreign Operations Administration), they 
were, in the last analysis, the recommenda- 
tions of its Chairman, Mr. Herbert Blackman, 
who was empowered, under JOC’s rules, to 
resolve disagreements. 

JOC’s experts were not, however, given a 
free rein—once the decision had been made 
on a higher level to relax the allied embargo. 
JOC's recommendations as to the strategic 
value of specific items had to conform to 
criteria prescribed by EDAC (headed by Mr. 
Stassen), and passed on by the National Se- 
curity Council. Moreover, recommendations 
by JOC were subject to an appeal to EDAC 
or the Council by the head of any of the rep- 
resented departments. 

In sum, during 1953 and 1954, when West- 
ern European countries intensified pressures 


1 The administration’s refusal to permit 
publication of the international list is one 
of the McClellan committee’s major frus- 
trations. The British positive list for East- 
ern Europe presumably corresponds with the 
COCOM international list (unless the British 
are violating COCOM agreements), and the 
British list was published tn October 1954. 

2 After July 1, 1955, the International Co- 
operation Administration. 
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on the United States to relax the anti-Com- 
munist embargo, the preliminary United 
States decisions, as to what goods were stra- 
tegic, were made by JOC. Under the law, 
however, the final determination with ‘re- 
gard to exports by nations receiving United 
States aid had to be made by Mr. Stassen 
(the Battle Act); and with regard to United 
States exports, by Secretary Weeks (the Ex- 
port Control Act). Mr. Stassen was clearly 
on the hot seat: if the United States could 
not persuade COCOM nations to hold the 
line on strategic production materials, Mr. 
Stassen would have to see to it that the 
United States changed its views as to what 
items were strategic. Otherwise, President 
Eisenhower would be forced either to termi- 
nate United States foreign aid or to offer to 
Congress predictably unpalatable explana- 
tions as to why that aid was not terminated, 
1954: YEAR OF CONCESSIONS 


Late in 1953 the Soviet Government 
stepped up its campaign on behalf of in- 
creased East-West trade. In January 1954 
a British trade mission visited Moscow to 
discuss the sort of business the Communists 
had in mind. And within a month, on Feb- 
ruary 25, Prime Minister Churchill told Com- 
mons the free world ought to relax its em- 
bargo against Eastern Europe. In March, the 
United States proposed a review of the 
COCOM international list. Later that 
month, in London, Mr. Stassen for the United 
States, Peter Thorneycroft (president of the 
British Board of Trade) for the United King- 
dom, and Maurice Schuman for France, 
reached an agreement in principle as to the 
kind of relaxation the United States would 
permit. This tripartite agreement was 
turned over for implementation to COCOM, 

Meanwhile, JOC was busy, on the tech- 
nical level, preparing the United States posi- 
tion for the COCOM negotiations. JOC had 
begun a crash review of items theretofore 
considered strategic, sometime in January 
1954— strongly suggesting the United States 
had decided to go along with British de- 
mands a good while before Mr. Churchill 
applied public pressure in his Commons 
speech. Mr. Stassen's EDAC had laid down 
criteria for decontrols. Within that frame- 
work, JOC, convening 8 or 4 times a week 
from January to June, reevaluated United 
States views on the strategic value of specific 
items, 

Despite intensive, and often angry, ques- 
tioning of administration officials by the 
McClellan committee, most of what went 
on at those meetings remains a dark secret, 
These facts, however, have been established: 

1. JOC recommended that approximately 
one-third of the items on the pre-1954 stra- 
tegic list be disembargoed, including 177 
machine tools. 

2. The Department of Defense vigorously 
objected to most of the deletions, possibly 
to all of them.“ Defense representatives on 
JOC pointed out, not only that such tools 
and materials were immensely valuable in 
Soviet war production, but that all of the 
metals and minerals in question were on the 
United States critical stockpile list. Since 
many of these were (and are) in short sup- 
ply in the United States (Defense argued) 
why not make arrangements for the United 
States to buy them instead of allowing our 
allies to sell them to the Communists? In 
some cases, Defense appealed JOC’s decision 
to the National Security Council—and in at 


* Certainly to all of those listed at the end 
of this article. Defense Department wit- 
nesses, early in the hearings, testified more 
or less freely as to what their views had 
been on decontrolling specific items. How- 
ever, before they had got through the list, 
the administration decreed that all Depart- 
ment recommendations were to be treated 
as privileged and forbade ther disclosure to 
the commitee, 
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least one instance, successfully. Petroleum 
was originally deleted from the embargo by 
JOC, but restored after a Defense appeal. 

3. EDAC’s criteria for reevaluating stra- 
tegic items (at least as they were inter- 
preted by State, Commerce, and FOA) ap- 
pear to have included this basic instruction: 
if a given item is useful in peaceful indus- 
trial production, as well as in war produc- 
tion, it should not be considered strategic. 
In other words, since aluminum can be used 
to produce pots as well as bombers, alu- 
minum could be sent to the Soviet Union. 

The McClellan committee got nowhere in 
trying to find out (a) how JOC had recom- 
mended on specific items; (b) whether JOC’s 
list had been altered subsequently at the 
EDAC level; and (c) how the final United 
States position had fared at the COCOM ne- 
gotiations. It learned only that COCOM, 
during the summer of 1954, had prepared 
a new international list; that nearly half 
the items theretofore considered strategic 
had been dropped from or downgraded on 
the new list; that the United States Bat- 
tle Act list had been adjusted accordingly 
on the authority of Mr. Stassen; and that 
the United States positive list (of strategic 
items banned in United States trade with 
the Soviet bloc) remained unchanged. 

This was, however, considerably more than 
Congress or the public had been told when 
the deed was done. The first news of the 
COCOM agreements had come from the De- 
partment of Commerce on August 26, 1954: 
“Recent international agreements,” the De- 
partment announced, will “provide an op- 
portunity for increased trade in peaceful 
goods,” and will “continue the embargo on 
those goods which are of importance to the 
military capacity o` the Soviet bloc.“ Shortly 
thereafter, Battle Act Administrator Stassen 
advised: 

“I am convinced that this revision which 
has been made with the concurrence of the 
Department of State, Treasury, Defense, and 
Commerce, and approved by the President, 
will result in a net advantage to the free 
world of expanded peaceful trade and more 
effective control of the war potential items.” 


EVEN MORE MISLEADING” 


In November 1954, when the time came 
to give Congress the required annual Battle 
Act report, Mr. Stassen was more specific 
and even more misleading. Stassen told 
Congress that, inter alia, “Minerals and met- 
als of basic importance to the Soviet mili- 
tary power such as aluminum, copper, nickel, 
molybdenum, cobalt, magnesium, tungsten, 
and titanium remain on the * * * embargo 
Ust.“ This despite the facts, now estab- 
lished, that— 

Pure aluminum was removed from the 
embargo as were a number of aluminum 
alloys. 

Unprocessed copper remained on the em- 
bargo, but the finished product, in the form 
of highly strategic copper wire,‘ was taken off. 

Nickel alloys up to 30 percent were re- 
moved from the embargo. 

Molybdenum alloys up to 20 percent were 
Temoved from the embargo. 

Magnesium was removed from the em- 


bargo. 

Mr. Stassen also reported: “The revised 
electric power-equipment group in the em- 
bargo list includes heavy power-generating 
equipment which is significant to the Soviet 


The committee adduced the further facts 
that since August 1954 over 200 million 
pounds of copper wire have been shipped by 
the free world to the Soviet bloc, that Britain 
is the principal shipper, and that the United 
States is providing a direct subsidy to British 
copper mines in Rhodesia. Moreover, copper 
is on the United States critical stockpile list; 
during 1954 and 1955 the United States 
found it necessary to divert 150 million 
pounds of copper from its stockpile for cur- 
rent industrial use. 
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bloc war potential, but excludes such items 
as outboard motors, condenser tubes and 
smaller sizes of motors, generators, and die- 
sel engines.” The McClellan committee 
learned, however, that 60,000-kilowatt gen- 
erators, 85,000-horsepower turbines, and 
12,500-brake horsepower electric motors were 
taken off the list. (Far from being in the 
outboard motor category, the 12,500-brake 
horsepower motor is one of the largest made.) 


DELIBERATE CIRCUMVENTION 


But even more serious, in the committee's 
eyes, than Mr. Stassen's fibs was Mr. Stassen’s 
and the administration’s flagrant disregard 
for the intent of Congress as declared in the 
Battle Act. Stassen may have been right 
in maintaining, as he did when he testified 
before the McClellan committee, that United 
States failure to go along with allied de- 
mands to ease the embargo might well have 
shattered the Western alliance; and, con- 
sequently, might have resulted in a greater 
relaxation of Western controls than actually 
took place. But the momentous test re- 
mained that Congress had passed a law which 
instructed the executive branch what to do 
in such a predicament. Mr. Stassen had 
deliberately circumvented the act's instruc- 
tion to cut off aid to countries that insist 
on shipping strategic goods to the Soviets 
(or, in the alternative, to report to Congress 
the reasons for not doing so)—by the simple 
stratagem of deciding that items our allies 
wanted most to sell were, for purposes of 
allied trade, not strategic. 

Perhaps, by this device, the administration 
complied with the letter of the Battle Act; 
though, again, perhaps not. One of the ques- 
tions the McClellan committee will raise in 
its report is whether the Battle Act was 
violated by Mr. Stassen's failure to treat 
the COCOM agreement and the resultant re- 
vision of the Battle Act list as the kind of 
exceptions to congressional policy that must, 
under the provisions of the act, be reported 
to Congress. 

But little will have been achieved by the 
McClellan investigation if the Committee, 
or Congress itself, misses the point about 
who is calling the turns on free-world strat- 
egy. The basic decisions are not being made 
by Congress, and not even by the executive 
branch of the American Government; but by 
nations which, for some purposes, have 
entered into a de facto alliance with the 
enemy. 


Items that nations receiv- 
ing United States aid 
may ship to Soviet bloc 


War Production uses 


Horizontal boring ma-] Tanks, artillery, aircraft 
chines (costs $200,000 to aircraft carrier catapult 


000). arts, atom reactors for 
Yautilus class subma- 
rines. 

Precision boring mills_.....| Radar control mechanisms, 
jet engines, guided miss 
sile components. 

Vertical boring mils Jet engines, guided misstles 
ear aircraft arma- 
ment, 

Hydranile and mechanical | Aircraft parts (e. g.,wings), 


shell casings. 
Guided missile engines, gy- 
ros, radar control, tur- 


presses. 
Dynamic balancing ma- 
chines. 
bines. 
Jet engines, guided missiles 
rad) S. 


Surface grinding machines- 


ar, gyro: 
Copper wire Aircraft engines, communi- 
eations, 
Alummum Aircraft construction 
ells. 
Magneslum ..-----.»-.-.-- Aircraft construction 


rtation vehicles, 
bomb casings. 
8 insulation, gas mask 


rs. 
Spacer in electronic tubes. 
Munitions hardware. 
Making crucibles for hest- 
ing metals at high tem- 


peratures. 
in electronic tubes. 


Mica 


8 
Quartz Crystal..........--| Electronics field, in gen- 


eral. 
Nickel alloy (30 percent) -] Heavy construction parts. 
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Mine United States ald | War Production uses 

may ship to Soviet bloc 
petog alloy (50 per- | Atomic reactors. 
een alloy (50 per- Do. 
Molybdenum alloy (20 per- Jet aircraft parts. 
Power generators up to 

Sip £0 85,000 horsepower 
Diesel engines, steam loco- * of fissionable ma- 


motives, flatears, well 
cars, other railroad equip- 
ment, 

Electronics equſpment 
Radio transmitters. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
yield the floor. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, how 
can one Senator yield the floor to an- 
other Senator? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A Sen- 
ator cannot do that, of course. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
did not attempt to do that. I will stay 
for a question or two, if any Senator 
wishes to ask me a question. 

Mr. MUNDT. My purpose in raising 
the question, Mr. President, is that I 
have had my name at the desk, seeking 
recognition. I was wondering what 
kind of preliminary arrangement could 
be made so that one Senator might yield 
the floor to another. 

Mr. McCLELLAN, I simply yielded 
the floor. The Senator from Missouri 
was on his feet, and I suppose he 
thought he had the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
name of the Senator from South Dakota 
has been at the desk, and he will be 
recognized as the next speaker. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield to me? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
yield for a question. 

Mr. BENDER. I happen to be a 
minority member of the committee 
which has had before it the questions 
discussed by the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas, who is the chairman of 
the committee. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, 
may I yield the floor to whomever the 
Chair will recognize? I regret that I 
must leave the Chamber, but I am late 
for attendance at a committee meeting. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the senior Senator from 
South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I am 
happy to yield to the Senator from Ohio, 
without losing my right to the floor. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. President, I am 
a minority member of the Committee on 
Government Operations. As a minority 
member, I believe I have attended as 
many of the hearings as has any other 
member of the committee. We must ap- 
preciate the fact that we are dealing with 
15 nations on a wholly voluntary basis. 

The truth of the matter is that, in fact, 
and I say this emphatically—our country 
is not doing business with Soviet Russia 
or with any of her satellites. We are 
working with 15 member countries as a 
voluntary organization. There is no law, 
rule, or way in which we can compel any 
of our alleged allies not to deal with 
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the Soviet Union or its satellites. We 
have no way of controlling such com- 
merce. But I say emphatically that the 
United States is not doing any business 
with Russia. Our policy is not to do 
business with Russia. The President has 
been outspoken, as all the members of 
his official family have been outspoken, 
in their insistence upon not permitting 
anyone in private industry or the Gov- 
ernment itself to do business with any 
organizations of the Soviet Union or its 
satellites. 

If any of the 15 nations decontrols any 
items, the only thing the United States 
can do is to attempt to persuade them 
not to do business with the Soviet Union 
or its satellites. We shall have to use 
persuasion. The United States has been 
successful in retaining control of about 
half the items which were originally con- 
trolled in the voluntary organization. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Ohio does not have the 
floor. 

Mr. BENDER. I yield for a question. 
Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield so 
that I may ask the Senator from Ohio a 
question? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Senator from 

Ohio and I sat through the hearings. 
Would not the Senator from Ohio agree 
with me that although the President has 
asked for $4.8 billion for our -allies, or 
our alleged allies, Congress should not 
give them any money if they intend to 
continue shipping weapons of war to 
Soviet Russia? 
For example, as the Senator from Ohio 
knows, we built railroads into the British 
copper mines in Rhodesia. We built 
docks as a part of the fight against com- 
munism. The mines are producing about 
250 million pounds of copper which will 
be manufactured into wire, which is an 
extremely important item in the build- 
ing of jet planes and other parts of the 
Communist war machine. 

Getting back to the question, does not 
the Senator from Ohio agree with me 
that the United States cannot, in good 
faith, appropriate $4.8 billion to allies 

who are shipping to Soviet Russia and 

cher satellites the machine tools and ma- 

terial which can be used to manufacture 
‘weapons of war? 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Dakota permit me to 

ask a question of the Senator from Wis- 
consin? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. BENDER. Is the United States of 
America prepared, and is it powerful 
enough, to fight Soviet Russia and the 
Communist satellites by itself? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I ask the Senator 
from Ohio, Why in heaven’s name do we 
grant money to allies who are supplying 
weapons which will strengthen the Com- 
munist war economy? Should we not, 
under the Battle Act, cut off aid to any 
of the countries which are shipping ma- 
chine tools, copper wire, aluminum, and 
all the other items which will go into 
the Soviet war economy? 
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Mr. BENDER. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator from South Da- 
kota permit me to ask a question of the 
Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. BENDER. I ask the Senator from 
Wisconsin if it is not a fact that the 
United States has continually decreased 
the amount of aid we have given to our 
allies, and that, in fact, our gifts today 
to our allies are practically nil com- 
pared with what they were 3 or 4 years 
ago? 

Mr. McCARTHY. The administration 
has asked for $4.8 billion. I read the 
President’s message the other day. He 
said we should give this amount even 
if it means the elimination of some of 
our domestic projects. 

I do not wish to take more of the time 
of the Senator from South Dakota, so I 
make the final comment that I cannot 
think of any reason on God’s earth why 
the United States should give $4 billion 
or $5 billion to allies who are shipping 
weapons of war to Soviet Russia. By so 
doing, we are unfortunately building up 
the Soviet war economy. That will mean 
that if a war shall come, the young men 
of America will die in battle because 
American dollars were given to our al- 
leged allies. 

Mr. BENDER. I may say in reply to 
the Senator from Wisconsin, who is a 
good friend of mine, and for whom I 
have great respect, and I say it also to 
the country, as a responsible Member of 
the Senate, that no one in the United 
States will say that either President 
Eisenhower or his administration is in- 
terested in or is in any way endeavoring 
to build up the enemy on any front. 

Under the circumstances, I think it is 
important that we understand this mat- 
ter clearly. Our problem is to deal with 
countries like France, for example. 
France is our ally, but 35 or 40 percent 
of the members of France’s legislative 
body belong to the Communist: Party. 
Italy is our ally, as well: Let the Com- 
munists received almost 50 percent of 
the popular votes. In England, the Com- 
munists have much more freewheeling 
than they have here in the United States. 

All of these matters are relative. We 
have to face realities. We cannot fight 
communism throughout the world by 


ourselves, We need friends and we 


allles. We deplore the fact that any 
one of our allies may be doing business 


‘with the Soviets. We are doing every 
‘conceivable thing we can to keep them 


from carrying on such trade. However, 


if we do not have a voluntary organiza- 


tion, all items will be decontrolled. We 
have kept control on over 200 items that 
are vital. Asa result of the organization, 
which is wholly voluntary, we have been 
able to use our influence and power in 
keeping the Soviets from having all of 
the advantages that we ourselves and 
our potential alleged allies have. 

I am not defending England, France, 
Belgium, Italy, or any other country for 
doing business with the Soviets, but we 
do not control their governments; we 
control our own. On the basis of our own 
control, I say, as strongly as I can, that 
we can only endeavor to persuade them. 

I do not think the American people 
will believe that President Eisenhower, 
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John Hollister—who has charge of the 
program, and who was a former law part- 
ner of Robert A. Taft—Herbert Hoover, 
Jr., Sinclair Weeks, and all these other 
men who are part of the administration, 
want to do anything to strengthen the 
Communists or implement them in any 
way. 

I wish also to say it is most unfortu- 
nate that the inference has gone forth 
that, as a result of this organization, the 
administration is going to do something 
that is dishonest or contrary to good 
policy and good ethics. 

I want to say also that nothing has 
been produced by the committee, in its 
deliberations, to indicate that any of 
those men are insincere or that they are 
indifferent to the problem confronting 
us. 

Our principal problem in the world to- 
day is the Communist problem, and we 
did not create it; we inherited it. This 
administration is doing its best to fight 
it. We did not create or promote the 
condition that exists in Poland. Poland, 
which is a 97-percent Catholic country, 
is run by the Communists, not by men 
chosen by the Polish people. But because 
“deals” were made at Yalta, Potsdam, 
and Teheran, the governments of Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, China, and 
other nations are now under Communist 
domination. 

President Eisenhower did not create 
that situation, nor did Harold Stassen, 
nor did John Hollister, nor did Sinclair 
Weeks. We are being forced to fight it, 
and we are fighting it with the best pos- 
sible implements we have. The volun- 
tary organization which was created is 
doing an excellent job—not as good a job 
as it would like to do. It is terribly dis- 
‘appointed because some of the countries 
which are our allies-yield to the Soviets 
and give them vital information; but it is 
not American money that is being used 
to assist the Soviets, and it is not Ameri- 
ean machinery that is being used for 
‘that purpose. 

I have great respect for the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. McCartuy], who 
has done so much to make America sensi- 
tive and conscious of the Communist 
threat; but I wish to say to him that we 
must be careful not to give the impres- 
sion that we are yielding to the Commu- 
nists, or that President Eisenhower or 
any member of his administration is in 
any way implementing the Communist 
-world because of any volunteer organiza- 
tion of which we are a part, or of an or- 
ganization with which we meet, or that 
we endeavor to have comply with rules 


“we ourselves make. 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BENDER.. We cannot make rules 
for the other countries; we can make 
rules only for ourselves. Is that not 


true, I ask the Senator from Wisconsin? 


Mr. McCARTHY. Will the Senator 
yield to me? I do not want to take any 
more of his time—— 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I should 
like to resume my right to the floor, so 
I can begin my statement. I shall yield 
one more time to the Senator from Wis- 
consin, and then to the Senator from 
Ohio, and then elaim my right to the 
floor. 
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Mr. McCARTHY. I desire to say to 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. BENDER] 
that, while I disagree with him whole- 
heartedly in his attitude during the 
hearings and on the floor of the Senate 
today, I still think his record is good 
enough to lead me to come to Ohio and 
campaign for him, if he thought it 
would help. 

Mr. BENDER. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s kindness. I appreciate his good 
will, and the Senator knows how I feel 
about him and about my colleagues in 
the Senate, not only on our side, but on 
the other side. I do not question the 
motives of any Member of this body. 


THE CASE FOR SEGREGATION 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recor» a very fine ar- 
ticle entitled The Case for Segregation,” 
which appears in the April 3, 1956, issue 
of Look magazine. It was written by one 
of the most distinguished. Members of 
this body, the senior Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ervin]. 

As a former justice on the North Car- 

olina Supreme Court, the distinguished 
Senator from North Carolina is a learned 
student of the law and our Constitu- 
tion. As a resident of North Carolina 
for all the years of his life, and a pub- 
lic servant most of that time, he is most 
familiar with local conditions in the 
Southland, and is thus in a position to 
know what is feasible and best for his 
2 economically, socially, and politi- 
cally. 
In writing this fine article, Mr. Presi- 
dent, he has done a masterful job in 
presenting to the readers of Look maga- 
zine the case for continued segregation 
in our public schools. I hope that many 
others will have a chance to read this 
article in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I also ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, to have two other items 
placed in the body of the Rrecorp, along 
with Senator Ervin’s article. One is a 
resolution passed on March 21, 1956, 
by the South Carolina Democratic Con- 
vention, in Columbia, S. C. The other 
is a well-written editorial, from the 
March 20 issue of the Greenville (S. C.) 
News, entitled “A Nonsoutherner Who 
Understands.” This editorial concerns 
Mr. David Lawrence, one of the most 
able columnists and editors in America. 

There being no objection, the article, 
resolution, and editorial were ordered to 
be printed in the Recor, as follows: 

THE CASE OF SEGREGATION 
(By Sam J. Exvin, JR., United States Senator 
from North Carolina) 

The issue of racial segregation is sur- 
charged with emotional tensions and mental 
misunderstandings. 

I believe in racial segregation as it exists 
in the South today. 

Southerners of both races practice racial 
segregation in those areas of life which are 
essentially social in nature. There is little 
other racial segregation in the South. 

As it exists in the South, racial segregation 
does not prevent a southerner of either race 
from forming warm and mutually helpful 
friendships with members of the other race. 
Interracial friendships of this character are, 
in fact, commonplace in the South. 
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The reasons for my belief in social segre- 
gation based on race are simple. They do not 
rest on any theory of racial superiority or 
racial inferiority. 

Despite the clamor of sincere persons, pro- 
fessional agitators and political opportunists 
to the contrary, racial segregation is not the 
offspring of racial bigotry or racial prejudice. 
It results from the exercise of a fundamental 
American freedom—the freedom to select 
one’s associates. Whenever Americans are at 
liberty to choose their own associates, they 
virtually always select within their own race. 
It is not strange that this is so. 

This freedom is bottomed on a basic law of 
nature—the law that like seeks like. It is one 
of the most precious of human rights, be- 
eause man finds his greatest happiness when 
he is among people of similar cultural, his- 
torical and social background. 

A great many people of both the white 
and Negro races are deeply disturbed by the 
proposals to abolish racial segregation in 
those areas of life which are essentially social 
in nature. They realize that if a valid law re- 
quiring desegregation should be adopted, 
they would no longer have the freedom to 
select their associates. They would be forced 
to associate by legal formula rather than by 
personal preference. 

Social segregation based on race is an ac- 

tual condition and not a mere theory in the 
South. It is indeed, recognized by the vast 
majority of southerners, both white and 
Negro, as an acceptable way of life for both 
races. 
- These things being true, no one other than 
a. zealot. blinded by fanaticism or an oppor- 
tunist playing the dangerous game of racial 
exploitation will say that racial segregation 
as it exists in the South can be abolished by 
court decree or legislative fiat in the twink- 
ling of an eye. Racial segregation, mean- 
while, has not robbed southern Negroes of 
major economic opportunities. In many 
southern cities, they operate banks, insurance 
companies, public-transportation systems 
and other substantial business enterprises. 

The South as a region has many trouble- 
some problems other than that of race— 
problems arising out of poverty dnd its Sia- 
mese twins, ill health and ignorance. Sincere 
southerners, white and Negro, work together 
to find solutions for these problems. These 
southerners are often hindered in their ef- 
forts by the bungling activities of well-mean- 
ing persons residing in distant sections of the 
country. These persons overlook the prob- 
lems lying on their own doorsteps in their 
zeal to reconstruct the South once again. 

Josh Billings once said: “It is better to be 
ignorant than to know what ain't so.” 

These well-meaning intermeddlers are not 
ignorant but, unfortunately for the South, 
they “know what ain't so“ as far as south- 
ern problems are concerned. They are, I 
must admit, quite human in their cocksure- 
ness concerning racial problems. They are 
confident that they have all the answers for 
any racial problem in the South, even though 
their geographical, residential, financial, and 
social stations isolate them completely from 
all personal contact with southern condi- 
tions. 

These interfering outsiders, who weep be- 
cause they think the South is cruel to its 
children when it segregates them on the basis 
of race in the public schools, simply ignore 
the hundreds of thousands of Negro children 
who are actually segregated in schools in 
northern cities by gerrymandered school dis- 
tricts embracing the ghettos where Negroes 
live. 

They likewise overlook the diserimination 
practiced against Negroes in the North in 
respect to employment as teachers in pub- 
lic schools. North Carolina alone, with a 
Negro population of 1,047,353, employs 8,459 
Negro schoolteachers—while in 12 States east 
of the Mississippi and north of the Mason- 
Dixon line, there are 3,361,402 Negroes and 
only 7,712 Negro teachers. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS ARE SOCIAL UNITS 


The present attack on racial segregation is 
spearheaded mainly by three groups: well- 
meaning outsiders, whose unfamiliarity with 
the South causes them to “darken counsel by 
words without knowledge”; political oppor- 
tunists who hanker after votes; and Negro 
leaders, who demand that all governmental 
powers be diverted from their proper func- 
tions to force the involuntary mixing of the 
races. 

Southern States insist on segregating their 
children in their public schools according 
to race because people in these States re- 
alize that public schools are social and edu- 
cational institutions of a local character. 

They know that the social commingling 
of the races is alien to the way of life of 
southerners of both races. They are satis- 
fied that the children of both races will make 
the most satisfactory progress in the relaxed 
atmosphere of segregated schools. 

They are convinced, moreover, that the 
march of the South toward the good life for 
all its people will be substantially impeded 
if its public schools are converted into lab- 
oratories for sociological experiments in race 
relations, 

These views merit earnest consideration 
by other sections of the country. After all, 
the Southern States know something about 
their racial problem. They live with it day 
by day and, notwithstanding their com- 
parative poverty, spend far more money for 
the education of Negroes than all the other 
States. e 

But southerners are told somewhat an- 
grily by meddling outsiders that they are 
not now even privileged to entertain or ex- 
press their honest opinions as to the desira- 
bility of having their own public schools 
operated on a segregated basis. The reason 
given southerners for their loss of the basic 
American rights of freedom of thought and 
freedom of speech is this: On May 17, 1954; 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
handed down a decision entitled “Brown v. 
Board of Education,” holding that the 14th 
amendment to the Constitution forbids the 
States to segregate white and Negro children 
in their public schools solely on the basis 
of race, 

The 14th amendment became effective July 
28, 1868. Until May 17, 1954—a period of 
86 years—the executive branches of the Fed- 
eral and State governments, Congress, State 
legislatures, and Federal and State courts 
declared by their words and deeds that un- 
der the Constitution of the United States 
each State reserved the power to control 
its public schools, that a State could estab- 
lish and operate separate schools for white 
and Negro children, and that such action 
by a State did not conflict in any way with 
the 14th amendment. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
itself stamped this interpretation of the 
Constitution with its express approval in 
two of its decisions—in 1896 and in 1927. 

In their opinion in Brown v. Board of Edu- 
cation, Chief Justice Warren and his asso- 
ciates repudiated upon the basis of psychol- 
ogy and sociology the interpretation placed 
upon the Constitution in general and the 
14th amendment in particular during those 
preceding 86 years. 

In so doing, they said, “We cannot turn 
the clock back to 1868 when the amend- 
ment was adopted, or even to 1896 when 
Plessy v. Ferguson (in which the Court ap- 
proved the separate-but-equal doctrine) was 
written.” They elearly implied that their 
novel decision was based on this astounding 
constitutional philosophy: The Constitution 
automatically amends itself from time to 
time without any change in its wording and 
without any action by the Congress and the 
States as required by article V; and the scope 
and times of the automatic amendments are 
determinable by the Supreme Court alone. 

If this philosophy prevails, the Constitu- 
tion will be reduced to a worthless scrap of 
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paper, the American system of government 
will perish, and the States and their citizens 
will become helpless subjects of a judicial 
oligarchy. 

The unsoundness of this constitutional 
philosophy is manifest if recourse is had to 
the writings of Judge Thomas M. Cooley, of 
Michigan, one of the greatest authorities of 
all time on the American Constitution. 
Judge Cooley held that written constitutions 
are framed “with a view to putting the 
fundamentals of government” beyond the 
control of “the varing moods of public opin- 
ion”; that the meaning of a written consti- 
tution “is fixed when it is adoptedand * * * 
is not different at any subsequent time when 
a court has occasion to pass upon it;” that 
“a court * * * which should allow a change 
in public sentiment to influence it in giving 
to a written constitution a construction not 
warranted by the intention of its founders 
would be justly chargeable with reckless dis- 
regard of official oath and public duty”; and 
that if such a course should become a prece- 
dent, a written constitution “would be of 
little avail.” 

The interfering outsiders, the political op- 
portunists and the Negro leaders do not stop 
with denying to southerners freedom of 
thought and of speech. They say further 
that the oaths of southerners to support the 
Constitution bind them to accept the 1954 
decision as sacrosanct; and if southerners 
question the rightness of that decision, they 
are offering violence to the Constitution 
itself. 


WHO DOES VIOLENCE TO THE CONSTITUTION? 


These assertions leave southern laymen 
somewhat bewildered. They cannot grasp 
how it is that their oaths to support the 
Constitution compel them to accept what 
Chief Justice Warren and his associates said 
about the 14th amendment; whereas the 
oaths of Chief Justice Warren and his asso- 
ciates to support the Constitution permit 
them to reject what their judicial predeces- 
sors said on the same subject. 

The charge that one offers violence to the 
Constitution if he question the correctness 
of a decision of the Supreme Court is not 
new. It was made against Abraham Lincoln 
by Stephen A. Douglas in their debates of 
1858. 

Lincoln denounced the then Supreme 
Court of the United States for its decision in 
the Dred Scott Case—a decision to the effect 
that the Constitution prohibited the Con- 
gress from excluding slavery from new ter- 
ritories. This holding was without warrant 
under the Constitution and was handed 
down by judges who undertook to substi- 
tute their private notions for the law of the 
land in obedience to public sentiment. It 
produced a bloody and fratricidal war and 
the cruelty of Reconstruction. 

Lincoln declared that the Dred Scott de- 
cision was “erroneous”; that it was based “in 
part * * on assumed historical facts which 
were not really true“; that all there * * * 
was in the way of precedent. * * on the 
points therein decided had been against that 
decision”; that he would not make it a 
rule of political action for the people 
and * * * the departments of government”; 
and that if he were in Congress, and a vote 
should come * * on whether slavery 
should be prohibited in the new” territories 
in spite of the Dred Scott decision, he “would 
vote for it.“ 

Thoughtful southerners deplore the 1954 
decision for two reasons. They know that 
the constitutional structure of our Govern- 
ment is imperiled by the astounding phi- 
losophy on which the Court based its ruling. 
They fear, moreover, that the harmonious 
race relations now existing in the South may 
be destroyed by the intemperate demands of 
those who seek immediate mixing of races 
in public schools. 

These persons declare that the decision 
requires the Southern States to integrate 
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their public schools racially. They demand 
that this should be done at once, even at the 
points of bayonets. Most of them would 
deny the States which resist their demands 
all Federal school aid and thus visit the 
supposed sins of southern fathers upon the 
heads of southern children. 

Fortunately, those making these demands 
put an erroneous construction on the de- 
cision of May 17, 1954. This decision does 
not require immediate integration of the 
public schools of the South. It does not even 
require integration. 

These observations find support in the 
words of Chief Judge John J. Parker of the 
United States Court of Appeals for the 
Fourth Circuit, one of the ablest and most 
distinguished jurists of America. In ex- 
plaining “exactly what the Supreme Court 
has decided,” Judge Parker said: “What it 
has decided, and all that it has decided, is 
that a State may not deny to any person on 
account of race the right to attend any 
school that it maintains. But if the schools 
which it maintains are open to children of 
all races, no violation of the Constitution 
is involved even though the children of dif- 
ferent races voluntarily attend different 
schools, as they attend different churches. 
Nothing in the Constitution or in the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court takes away 
from the people freedom to choose the 
schools they attend. The Constitution, in 
other words, does not require integration. 
It merely forbids discrimination. It does 
not forbid such segregation as occurs as the 
result of voluntary action. It merely for- 
bids the use of governmental power to en- 
force segregation." 

Thomas Carlyle said: Our main business 
is not to see what lies dimly in the distance, 
but to do what lies clearly at hand.” I be- 
lieve, as he, that it is best to solve today’s 
problems today and leave tomorrow's prob- 
lems to tomorrow. 

The most crucial problem confronting the 
South today is this: How can we obtain an 
opportunity to seek a sound solution for the 
South’s racial problem in an atmosphere 
free from emotional tensions and mental 
misunderstandings? As one who loves and 
understands southerners of both races, I be- 
lieve that this atmosphere can best be ob- 
tained at this hour in a system of voluntary 
school segregation. Such a system is sanc- 
tioned by the decision of May 17, 1954. It 
would afford moderate southerners of both 
races an opportunity to solve the South's 
racial problem in an atmosphere of good 
will, patience and tolerance. This is the 
only way in which the problem can be satis- 
factorily solved. 


RESOLUTION OF THE PLATFORM AND RESOLU- 
TIONS COMMITTEE OF THE SOUTH CAROLINA 
DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION, MARCH 21, 1956 


Be it resolved by the South Carolina Demo- 
cratic Convention: 
I 


That the Democratic Party of South Caro- 
lina asserts: 

(a) That the 10th amendment to the 
United States Constitution, reserving unto 
the States and the people thereof all rights 
not specifically delegated to the United 
States, remains a vital and living part of 
freedom’s charter under the American con- 
cept of a representative republic with powers 
limited only to those things specifically 
granted. 

(b) That the 14th amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States does not 
apply to educational matters or schools of 
any kind, and, further, that the 14th amend- 
ment, by its very terms, was not intended 
to be self-enforcing, but to require action 
of the Congress, which it has never taken. 

(c) That steadily throughout the years, by 
action of the Federal Government from its 
executive, legislative, and judicial depart- 
ments, numerous encroachments upon the 
rights of the States in various matters have 
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been committed, reaching the climax in the 
illegal and unconstitutional decision in 1954 
of the United States Supreme Court whereby 
the power of the States to regulate educa- 
tional matters was usurped without prece- 
dent or legal justification and following so- 
ciological and psychological works of com- 
paratively unknown authors, some of whom 
were foreigners. 

(d) That the courts shall never be per- 
mitted to conduct the schools of the Nation 
or to lay down standards of attendance or 
instruction therefor. 

(e) That if the courts are permitted to 
usurp the rights of the States to conduct 
their schools as the States think best, then 
all rights reserved to the States under the 
Constitution of the United States are gravely 
threatened and the entire concept of the 
American Government of a union of free 
States supreme in their respective spheres 
stands in danger to the extent that free men 
everywhere in the name of the Constitution 
of the United States should command recon- 
sideration. 

(1) That the National Democratic Party 
traditionally and historically for many years 
stood for the rights of the States and the 
preservation of constitutional government, 
principles dear to free people, and that the 
remedies for the ills which beset us arising 
from usurpations, encroachments, unprece- 
dented actions without legal justification, 
and unreasonable centralization of Govern- 
ment should be earnestly sought within the 
framework of the National Democratic Party 
by States believing in constitutional govern- 
ment standing together for the protection of 
the Constitution and the rights of the 
people. 

Ir 

That the Democratic Party of South Caro- 
lina inyites all States interested in consti- 
tutional government: 

(a) To stand together in support of the 
Constitution of the United States as drafted 
by the inspired freemen who formed this 
great Nation to the end that all encroach- 
ments of the Central Government upon the 
rights of the States may be ended immedi- 
ately; that the rights already invaded may 
be fully restored; and that constitutional 
government shall not be sacrified upon the 
altar of usurpation, encroachment and un- 
constitutional invasions of the rights of the 
sovereign people. 

(b) That a steering committee to consist 
of at least three representatives from each 
of the Southern States and all other States 
believing in constitutional government be 
selected for the purpose of drafting a pro- 
gram of constitutional government to be pre- 
sented as the position of the South and of 
other States interested in constitutional gov- 
ernment to the National Democratic Conven- 
tion of 1956, 

(c) That the States of the South and all 
others believing in constitutional govern- 
ment achieve solidarity of purpose, program, 
and procedure in order that a united front 
may be presented to combat the evils of 
usurpation and encroachment. 

(da) That the steering committee arrange 
for a meeting of all delegates of the South 
and other States interested in constitutional 
government to precede the holding of the 
National Democratic Convention by at least 
1 day, at which all delegates will be given the 
program of constitutional democracy upon 
which all freemen can and must stand. 

(e) That all southern State Democratic 
conventions to be held prior to the national 
convention do not adjourn at the conclusion 
of the business usually preceding the holding 
of national conventions but stand in recess 
and may meet again at the call of the respec- 
tive State chairmen after the national con- 
vention to consider such further program as 
may be necessary in maintaining unity and 
solidarity of purpose, program and procedure 
as may be suggested by the steering commit- 
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tee which shall continue to function until 
the holding of the national elections of 1956 
with the object in view of similar action be- 
ing taken by all cooperating States. 

mr 


That the State Democratic executive com- 
mittee is hereby authorized and instructed: 

(a) To transmit at once copies of this reso- 
lution to the Democratic Party organizations 
in all States of the South and other States 
known to be interested in constitutional 
government. 

(b) That the State chairman as early as 
practicable shall arrange to confer with all 
other chairmen of the Democratic Party in 
the Southern States and all other States in- 
terested in constitutional government to the 
end that a steering committee work out and 
present a program to the advance meeting 
of delegates to the national convention inter- 
ested in constitutional government; that the 
State chairman is authorized to name the 
member or members of the stering commit- 
tee from South Carolina; and that the travel- 
ing expenses of the members of the steering 
committee and the State chairman hereunder 
shall be paid from party funds, 

(c) That the State Democratic executive 
committee is authorized and instructed to 
assume leadership in the name of the people 
of South Carolina for the purpose of secur- 
ing united endeavor for constitutional gov- 
ernment at the national convention, it being 
recognized that only through a concert of 
action by the people of the States that think 
as we do can the principles of the founders 
of the Democratic Party be preserved and the 
rights of the States be made secure under 
the Constitution. 

[From the Greenville News of March 20, 
1956] 


A NoNSOUTHERNER WHO UNDERSTANDS 


Despite the frenetic and politically-in- 
spired denunciation of the southern mani- 
festo by Members of Congress of the Lehman- 
Neuberger stripe, the fundamentals of that 
statement of principle seem to have gotten 
across to a few thoughtful persons outside 
the South. 

The general reaction of much if not most 
of the northern liberal press, such as the 
Herald-Tribune of New York, was to brush 
aside the constitutional arguments advanced 
in the statement, but to sit up and take 
notice of the fact that southerners mean 
business and will no have integration forced 
upon them, 

However, David Lawrence, conservative 
newspaper columnist and editor of U. S. 
News & World Report, was able to see beyond 
the race issue, and recognize the basic ideas, 

In his column, Mr. Lawrence writes: 

“The manifesto by the southern Senators 
reflects a basic principle that cannot be dis- 
missed as merely sectional prejudice. It is 
primarily an opposition to the so-called 
liberalism of today whereby the power of 
the Federal Government has been enlarged 
on the theory that anything that benefits 
the general welfare is constitutional, irre- 
spective of what was decided before as to the 
rights of the States. 

“For apart from the merits of integration 
or segregation, the fact remains that, if the 
Supreme Court is going to overturn basic 
principles long ago decided as within the 
Constitution, and is to undertake to legis- 
late, as the southerners characterize it, then 
no decision can be ed as final. It 
means that what has been decided is effective 
only until a new judge or set of judges over- 
turns it. 

“This is not a system of law according to 
a written Constitution but law according to 
public sentiment as the judges interpret it. 
Precedents and long-cherished principles of 
jurisprudence thus can be ignored and poli- 
tics can rule the day. Minority rights would 
go by the boards and the country would be 
at the mercy of intolerant majorities, 
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“The Supreme Court in 1896 decided the 
question of segregation on the basis of ‘equal 
but separate’ facilities. Education has al- 
Ways been ed as a State problem, and 
the Constitution’s mandate that citizens be 
given equal protection of the law has been 
construed to mean that educational facilities 
could be separate but must be equal. 

“The High Court upheld this view con- 
sistently until 1954. Then the Supreme 
Court broke down the precedents which said 
education was a State affair and claimed the 
right to order segregation abolished even 
though separate schools had previously been 
held to be equal in quality of education 
given. 

“Now the way is opened to Federal con- 
trol of parochial and private schools and 
hence Federal control of all systems of edu- 
cation, This is not what the proponents of 
integration have advocated, but this may 
turn out to be one of the results of the 
Supreme Court action in years to come. 

“Most of the leaders in the South say the 
Constitution itself should be amended if 
integration is to be made compulsory. Un- 
til then, a form of nullification which be- 
came nationwide against the 18th amend- 
ment—when literally millions of citizens 
disobeyed the prohibition law—may ulti- 
mately force a change in the Court’s decision 
or bring about a tacit ignoring of the law 
through legal subterfuges passed by the 
States.” 

Mr. Lawrence thus discerns what most 
northerners in the blindness of their own 
brand of provincialism (which they claim 
is an exclusive Southern weakness) are un- 
able to see: 

1. The Supreme Court took the law into 
its own hands and amended the Constitu- 
tion outside of the constitutional proce- 
dures. It did so to serve temporary expedi- 
ences dictated by the political climate and 
circumstances of the moment. 

2. If the same, or future Supreme Courts 
follow this example of departure from the 
letter of the law and the established legal 
precedents, they can do endless damage to 
the Constitution and the basic liberties of 
the people. 


ELECTION OF PRESIDENT AND VICE 
PRESIDENT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 31) 
proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States providing 
for the election of President and Vice 
President. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I should 
like now to resume my right to the floor. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield so I may suggest the 
absence of a quorum? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield for that pur- 
pose, because there were some Senators 
present who wanted to hear the discus- 
sion on the amendment. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. LEH- 
MAN in the chair). Is there objection to 
the calling of the roll, without jeopardiz- 
ing the right of the Senator from South 
Dakota to hold the floor? If there be 
no objection, it is so ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the call of the roll be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hot- 
Without objection 
it is so ordered. 
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Mr. MUNDT.. Mr. President, once 
again I should like to direct the attention 
of the Senate to the business at hand, 
namely, the question of electoral college 
reform and, more especially, the so- 
called. compromise substitute amend- 
ment on which 54 Members of the Sen- 
ate have joined as cosponsors, in offer- 
ing it as a proposal for electoral college 
reform. I refer to the so-called Daniel- 
Kefauver-Mundt-Thurmond substitute. 

I should like to give a few words of 
background on this measure, and then 
discuss some of the virtues and values of 
this particular approach, as I see them, 
after which I shall discuss some of the 
criticisms which have been leveled 
against the ideas of electoral college re- 
form, as they were enunciated on yester- 
day and the day before by the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the 
Senator from New York [Mr. LEHMAN], 
and the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douc- 
Las]. At this time I announce myself to 
that purpose, so as to give those Senators 
ample opportunity to be on the floor at 
the time when I shall discuss the criti- 
cisms they made during their addresses 
on yesterday and the day before. 

Mr. President, as a cosponsor of the 
proposed compromise amendment, I rise 
in support of the measure because I be- 
lieve it will bring to the United States a 
long-overdue reform in the method of 
electing the President and the Vice Presi- 
dent. Long hours of work and study 
and careful thought have gone into the 
drafting of this compromise proposal; 
and I hope the Senate will overwhelm- 
ingly approve it, and will send it on its 
way to the House of Representatives, and 
thence on its way to the various State 
legislatures. 

When the authors of the United States 
Constitution met in Philadelphia, in 
1787, to establish the framework for a 
strong, just, and lasting Republic, they 
recognized the importance of including 
in their proposed fundamental law a 
provision for amendment of that law. 
Although they hoped the Constitution 
would not be lightly altered—and it has 
not been—and hoped it would not be 
made too difficult to change—and it has 
not been—they also realized that, from 
time to time, unforeseen developments 
probably would make revision desirable. 
Except for citizens who simply are op- 
posed to any change at any time for any 
reason, the amendment procedures and 
processes of the Constitution have served 
our Republic well. 

The constitutional forefathers of ours 
knew there might arise events under 
which amendment of the Constitution 
might be essential to the continuing 
functioning of our political system. 

By and large, article II of the Consti- 
tution, relating to the method of electing 
the President and the Vice President, has 
served our country well for over a cen- 
tury and three-quarters. On 42 separate 
occasions since 1787 it has provided the 
Nation with a Chief Executive for an- 
other 4-year term. Article II has already 
been amended once; as early as 1804 the 
12th amendment to the Constitution pro- 
vided that the electoral college should 
vote separately for President and Vice 
President, instead of giving the Vice 
Presidency to the candidate receiving the 
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second largest number of electoral votes 
for President. 

Hesitant as we should feel, therefore, 
about suggesting any revision in the body 
of rules under which the United States 
has grown and has flourished for so long, 
I believe that the time has come for an- 
other adjustment in the Presidential 
election procedure. In our political 
mechanism we have failed to keep pace 
with the developments in our industrial 
mechanism and with scientific develop- 
ments in the United States. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I am grate- 
ful for the opportunity today to bring 
before the Senate, in behalf of this pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution, 
some of the reasons why I believe it will 
greatly improve the procedure by means 
of which we elect the President of the 
United States. 

For many, many years, I have been in- 
terested in the problem of electoral col- 
lege reform. At one time the Senate 
voted on such a proposal, and that pro- 
posal was passed by this body. That was 
in 1950. The yea-and-nay vote on that 
question appears in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, volume 96, part 1, page 1278, and 
on the adjacent pages are to be found 
some of the arguments in relation to that 
question, 

At that time the Senate had before it 

what was known as the Lodge-Gossett 
proposal, which I may say I opposed at 
the time. I opposed it then for a series 
of reasons, which I shall not go into 
today, because certain of its supporters, 
in the persons of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. DANIEL], the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. THurmonp], and 
other Senators who have joined in sup- 
porting a new version of it, have re- 
formed it considerably, have refined it, 
and have made it more workable and less 
objectionable; and it has become part 
of the compromise proposal. But I was 
1 of 11 Members of the Senate who, on 
February 1, 1950, voted against the 
Lodge-Gossett proposal standing alone, 
which now has been joined in the com- 
promise amendment, thus presenting to 
the Senate and the country a new ap- 
proach, a new appraisal, and a new ver- 
sion of the old Lodge-Gossett amend- 
ment, which now has been corrected so 
as to eliminate some of its unsatisfactory 
elements, and has been combined with 
the so-called district system of selecting 
electors, which system, I believe, once 
the legislatures of the country have the 
power to do so, they will adopt unani- 
mously because of its values and its 
virtues. 
I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the ReEcorp at this point as a 
part of my remarks the yea-and-nay 
vote from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 96, part 1, page 1278, showing 64 
yeas and 27 nays, by which the Lodge- 
Gossett amendment was approved at 
that time by the United States Senate. 

There being no objection, the vote was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

The Vice PRESIDENT. The joint resolution 
is open to further amendment. If there be 
no further amendment, the question is on 
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the engrossment and third reading of the 
joint resolution. 

The joint resolufion was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading and was read 
the third time. 

The Vice PresmentT. The question is on 
the passage of the joint resolution. 

Mr. Taft and other Senators requested the 
yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the 
legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. Myers, I announce that the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. JoHNsON] 
and the Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray] 
are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. LonG] 
is absent on public business. 

I announce further that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lonc] and the Senator from Montana [Mr, 
Murray], would vote “yea,” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER] is ab- 
sent by leave of the Senate. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Iowa would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 64, nays 
27, as follows: 

Yeas, 64: Aiken, Anderson, Benton, Cain, 
Chapman, Chavez, Connally, Douglas, 
Downey, Eastland, Ecton, Flanders, Frear, 
Fulbright, George, Gillette, Graham, Green, 
Hayden, Hendrickson, Hill, Hoey, Holland, 
Humphrey, Hunt, Ives, Johnston of South 
Carolina, Kefauver, Kerr, Kilgore, Knowland, 
Langer, Leahy, Lehman, Lodge, Lucas, Mc- 
Carran, McClellan, McFarland, McKeller, Me- 
Mahon, Magnuson, Maybank, Morse, Myers, 
Neely, O’Conor. O'Mahoney, Pepper, Russell, 
Saltonstall, Smith of Maine, Smith of New 
Jersey, Sparkman, Stennis, Taylor, Thomas 
of Utah, Thye, Tobey, Tydings, Vandenberg, 
Wiley, Williams, Withers. 

Nays, 27: Brewster, Bricker, Bridges, But- 
ler, Byrd, Capehart, Cordon, Darby, Donnell, 
Dworshak, Ferguson, Gurney, Jenner, John- 
son of Colorado, Kem, McCarthy, Malone, 
Martin, Millikin, Mundt, Robertson, Schoep- 
pel, Taft, Thomas of Oklahoma, Watkins, 
Wherry, Young. 

Not voting, 5: 

Ellender, Hickenlooper, Johnson of Texas, 
Long, Murray. 

The Vice PRESIDENT. A quorum being pres- 
ent, more than two-thirds of the Senators 
present having voted in the affirmative, Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 2 is passed. 

Mr. Lopce. Mr. President, I move to recon- 
sider the vote by which the joint resolution 
was passed. 

Mr. Lucas. I move to lay that motion on 
the table. 

The Vice PRESIDENT. The question is on 
agreeing to the motion to lay on the table 
the motion of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. 

The motion to lay on the table was agreed 
to. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for an inquiry? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. What was the year 
of that vote? The Senator has men- 
tioned the month and the day. Was it 
not 1950? 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator is correct. 
It was 1950. The date was February 1, 
1950. 

A little later the legislation went to 
the floor of the House, and over there, on 
July 17, 1950, it was defeated by a roll- 
call vote of 134 yeas to 210 nays. I 
think it would unnecessarily encumber 
the record to place in the Recorp the 
names of the Members of the House vot- 
ing at that time. They are to be found 
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in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 96, 
part 8, page 10428. However, so many 
House Members have been replaced by 
others since then that the list is not very 
significant, 

My only reason for placing in the Rxo- 
orp the Senate vote was to point out 
that 11 of us who opposed that version 
of the Lodge-Gossett amendment recog- 
nize the improvement made in the new 
version. We recognize the improvement 
in the substitute amendment, which pro- 
vides that the States shall have a choice 
between that system and the district 
system. Consequently we have joined 
in doing our best to bring about this long 
overdue reform in the procedures by 
which we elect our President and Vice 
President. 

As I have stated a number of times 
previously on the floor of the Senate, I 
have grave doubts regarding. the effec- 
tiveness and justice of the prevailing sys- 
tem of awarding all of a State's electoral 
votes to the presidential candidate win- 
ning a plurality of the popular vote in 
that State. 

In recent years, the general ticket sys- 
tem of choosing presidential electors, 
that is, electing them in a bloc on the 
statewide ticket, has tended to exert in- 
fluence in both parties to nominate presi- 
dential candidates who advocate policies 
designed to win the votes of vote-con- 
scious ethnic, religious, and economic 
groups in metropolitan centers, where 
these minorities hold the balance of 
power in populous States with large blocs 
of electoral votes. 

Sometimes these minority blocs are 
ethnic, religious, political, or economic 
in character, but in the main they in- 
habit the metropolitan communities, 
where such blocs can hold the balance 
of power in the States with large blocks 
of electoral votes, to the point of deter- 
mining Presidential decisions for 175 
million people in 48 States. Such groups 
and organizations should have the right 
to operate politically in our body politic. 
They have a perfect right to endeavor 
to sell their wares to the average voter. 
However, it seems to me that they should 
be compelled, as presidential candidates 
should be compelled, to make a nation- 
wide appeal, instead of a localized appeal. 
They should be compelled to appeal to 
the people in the various areas and 
States of the country in order to deter- 
mine, if they can, the kind of Govern- 
ment under which they would have all of 
us live throughout the length and 
breadth of the United States, 

This compromise amendment would 
provide that kind of mechanism. I point 
out that as a result of the concentration 
upon selected large blocks of electoral 
votes located in the larger States which 
have metropolitan centers, cities with 
vast populations, the individual voter, 
by his ballot, has greater power in select- 
ing the President than does the individ- 
ual voter in such States in a smaller 
State, That is certainly not in keeping 
with the American concept that all citi- 
zens are created equal. 

The provisions of our compromise 
proposal would restore and preserve the 
balance of voting power between the 
rural and urban areas, between great 
States and small States, which was in- 
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tended by our constitutional forefathers, 
and which was pointed up emphatically 
when they established our bicameral 
legislative system. 

The compromise amendment would 
also provide an opportunity for qualified 
citizens of any State to become candi- 
dates for President or Vice President, 
because no longer would both our polit- 
ical parties have to play up to mass popu- 
lations in large cities, and the pressure 
groups of large cities, to appeal to the 
mass vote, with its capacity to swing the 
electoral pendulum back and forth to 
control the determinations. 

Under this amendment each candi- 
date would have to appeal to all the peo- 
ple in their respective places of residence. 
He would have to run on national issues 
of national appeal, not localized issues of 
sectional appeal. I think that is tre- 
mendously important when it comes to 
electing a President and government for 
all the people. 

The compromise amendment would 
encourage the development of the two- 
party system on a nationwide basis. I 
feel that most of us are convinced that 
the two-party system is one of the sound 
rocks upon which our freedoms rest, and 
from whence our liberties have evolved. 
Under this amendment every citizen 
would be able to participate in our polit- 
ical campaigns, and would feel on elec- 
tion day that his or her vote could be 
made to count. He would not be disen- 
franchised if he were a member of a 
minority party in an area which nor- 
mally goes for a particular candidate of 
a different party. He would not be dis- 
enfranchised if he lived in a rural area 
of a great State with a metropolitan 
community of 1 million people, where 
so frequently what happens in the city 
inevitably determines what is done with 
the electoral vote cast by the people in 
the smaller communities and the rural 
areas of the State. 

This is a true compromise, in the best 
traditions of our National Government 
and of the Congress. It represents a 
meeting of minds after long study and 
careful consideration. It is the result 
of a careful weighing of facts, and of con- 
cessions by all concerned, in the interest 
of harmony and constructive action. 

Were I to have my way, I would prefer 
to see the amendment contain the dis- 
trict system only. But were the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
DANIEL] to have his way, he would prefer 
to have it contain alone the proportional 
system of electing electors. So we 
merged our proposals, after a careful 
analysis of the results, to provide that 
each State should be empowered to select 
either of the two systems that it feels 
may best meet the needs of its people. 

It is a compromise which will, I am 
earnestly hopeful—and believe—enable 
the people of this Nation to conduct the 
1956 presidential election on a basis 
which, for the first time in a century, 
would enable the people of all the United 
States to choose their President and Vice 
President on an equal basis in each State, 
within the traditional framework and 
the electoral system of the Constitution. 
I think this compromise should pass, and 
I am hopeful, indeed, that it will. 
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The eminent American historian, 
George Bancroft, in his History of the 
United States VI, pages 339-340—bril- 
liantly summarizes the work of the Con- 
stitutional Convention in regard to the 
election of the President. These are his 
words: 

And now the whole line of march to the 
mode of the election of the President can be 
surveyed. The Convention at first reluc- 
tantly conferred that office on the national 
legislature; and to prevent the possibility of 
a failure by a negative of one House or the 
other, to the legislature voting in joint ballot. 
Then to escape from the danger of cabal and 
corruption, it next transferred the full and 
final power of choice to an electoral college 
that should be the exact counterpart of the 
two Houses in the representation of the 
States as units as well as population of the 
States, and should meet at the seat of gov- 
ernment. Then fearing that so large a num- 
ber of men would not travel to the seat of 
government for that single purpose, or might 
be hindered on the way, they most reluc- 
tantly went back to the two Houses in joint 
convention. At this moment the thought 
arose that the electors might cast their votes 
in their own States, and transmit the cer- 
tificates of their ballots to the seat of gov- 
ernment. Accordingly, the work of electing 
the President was divided: the Convention 
removed the act of voting from the joint 
session of the two Houses to electoral colleges 
in the several States, the act of voting to be 
followed by the transmission of authenti- 
cated certificates of the vote to a branch of 
the general legislature at the seat of gov- 
ernment; and then it restored to the two 
Houses in the presence of each other the 
same office of counting the collected certifi- 
cates which they would have performed had 
the choice remained with the two Houses of 
the legislature. 


Adoption of the 12th amendment in 
1804 eliminated the earlier source of 
intraparty friction and established a 
basis for more cohesive tendencies within 
the parties. Left unchanged by the 12th 
amendment was the provision that each 
State should appoint electors “in such 
manner as the legislature thereof may 
direct.“ In George Washington’s first 
election the electors were chosen in a 
variety of ways: First, by popular vote 
in districts or statewide on a general 
ticket; second, by State legislatures; and 
third, by combinations of the first two 
methods. Only 10 States appointed elec- 
tors. New York’s Legislature could not 
agree, and North Carolina and Rhode 
Island had not ratified the Constitution. 
This variety in the manner of choosing 
presidential electors continued through 
the election of 1800, and beyond. 

Under the compelling forces of politi- 
cal necessity, however, and aided by the 
new provision of the 12th amendment, 
the movement toward a uniform method 
of appointing the electors made strong 
headway. 

That movement was accelerated and 
accentuated by virtue of the fact that 
some States began to use the unit sys- 
tem or the bloc system or the winner- 
take-all system, under which the candi- 
date receiving the greatest popular vote 
within that State would get not only the 
electoral vote to which that candidate 
was entitled, but would have added to 
those votes all the electoral votes to 
which his opponent might logically be 
entitled. 
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That built up such a tremendous im- 
pact on the part of the States using the 
unit system in the electoral college, that 
reluctantly all the other States, in an ef- 
fort to secure as much authority as possi- 
ble in electing the President, were forced 
by political necessity to move in the di- 
rection of the unit system. 

Therefore, by the time of the presi- 
dential election of 1808, in which the 
same number of States participated, the 
votes of only New York, Maryland, and 
North Carolina were divided. 

In 1812, when another State had en- 
tered the union, only Maryland’s elec- 
toral vote was divided, all other States 
by 1812 having pushed reluctantly—and 
most of them against their better judg- 
ment, but by the strong compulsion of 
political necessity—in the direction of 
voting their electoral college en bloc, fol- 
lowing the unique and somewhat bizarre 
system, in a self-governing country, of 
having the victorious candidate lay 
claim to all of the electoral votes scored 
by the defeated candidate, thereby giv- 
ing him a very strong and compelling 
power in the electoral college, but there- 
by also giving him the same claim to the 
votes of those who voted against him, 
as, logically, he has to the votes of those ` 
who had voted for him. 

In the fourth election under the 12th 
amendment, in 1816, when 19 States took 
part, each Cast a solid block of electoral 
votes, as in 1952. In the following elec- 
tion, 1820, all States would have cast 
solid blocks of electoral votes for James 
Monroe, had not a New Hampshire elec- 
tor—apparently a rather rugged indi- 
vidual of his day—decided that only 
George Washington should have the 
honor. of a unanimous election, and 
therefore cast his vote against Monroe. 

Andrew Jackson's candidacy in 1824 
caused the electoral vote of 5 of the then 
24 States to be divided. Four men re- 
ceived electoral votes for President, but 
since none had a majority, the election 
was again thrown into the House of 
Representatives. 

We had a discussion of that election 
on the floor of the Senate during the cur- 
rent debate, so I shall not dilate upon it 
any further. 

Since the Civil War the State bloc sys- 
tem of choosing electors by popular vote 
has been in almost universal use. There 
have been very few exceptions, and none 
of them has occurred within recent years. 

I wish now to proceed to some of the 
arguments which those of us who spon- 
sor electoral college reform believe are 
important in bringing about this long 
overdue reform. 

The first is that it would tend to re- 
store the balance between the city and 
noncity voting areas of the country. It 
would do that because it would provide 
for every American-born child in all 
the States the right to aspire to be Pres- 
ident, which has today become almost 
exclusively the aspiration of American- 
born citizens who happen to be born 
and cradled in areas represented by not 
more than 15 populous States of the 
Union. Fully 30 States, on the record 
and on the basis of performance and on 
the basis of mathematics and on the 
basis of voting habits, have virtually no 
more chance of having one oi their 
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native sons who has made that State his 
regular home, elected President than 
they would have if the potential candi- 
date had been born in Timbuktu far 
removed from the United States of 
America. 

In this way there has developed a 
political pattern under which only those 
candidates who live in States with gi- 
gantic cities of 750,000 population or 
more are considered eligible as candi- 
dates for President, because in these big 
cities of 750,000 population or more are 
the big clusters of votes with cohesive 
powers holding them together, so that 
they shift with the times and they shift 
with local issues and they shift some- 
times with selfish issues en masse from 
one political party to the other. As they 
shift they carry with them the electoral 
vote of the entire State, and that State, 
having so many electoral votes—45 or 
32 or 28 or 24—turns over to the party 
which has promised the most to the 
pressure groups almost certain victory. 
That, unfortunately, is the manner in 
which so many of our campaigns and 
convention contests have been fought. 

I should like now to emphasize this 
first reason that we feel the electoral 
college is necessary, is equitable, is logi- 
cal, and is thoroughly American. I 
pointed out how the pressure groups in 
big cities, because of the unique system 
we use in electing the President, have a 
power and a potency and an importance 
far beyond their numerical strength, and 
far beyond which they would ordinarily 
have under any system of electing a 
President which treated all States and 
all areas the same. 

Interestingly enough, this is a defi- 
ciency which occurs not only as among 
States—big States against small States 
but is a deficiency which in many States 
of the Union has frequently tended vir- 
tually to disenfranchise the people living 
in the rural areas and the average-sized 
cities of the same State that is host to 
the metropolitan community. The vote 
of the people in the rural areas, the 
votes in the typically American commu- 
nities of 500,000 population or less, or 
500,000 and just a few odd thousand 
more, are divided among people with a 
variety of interests, among them people 
‘who are affiliated with 1 of the 2 major 
parties, or are fiercely intense in their 
attitude. So, in those areas we do not 
have the type of voting which occurs 
among tightly compressed groups within 
the boundaries of the big cities, and we 
do not find in these rural areas the 
tendency to swing great bodies of people 
to one political party or the other as a 
consequence of the pressures involved, 
thereby having that issue, which is im- 
portant to some but completely unim- 
portant to most, dominate or determine 
the question of who is to be President of 
the United States and administer this 
great Republic with its comprehensive 
character and its complexity of interests. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from South Da- 
kota yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I wanted 
to ask the Senator if it would be his 
‘preference that we might discuss this 
particular point at this time, or whether 
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he would rather finish the development 
of his argument, because there are cer- 
tain questions I should like to ask on 
this general subject. 

Mr. MUNDT. I have pretty well de- 
veloped this one point. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. What I de- 
sire to inquire about is a very important 
point, perhaps the crux of the issue, in 
that it seems to me that if we take the 
course which I think would lead us into 
many uncertainties, the course recom- 
mended by the Senator, it could not be 
for any other reason than the one he 
urges, 

The question as to whether it is in 
fact true that our present system has led 
us to become unduly subservient to pres- 
sure groups is a most important ques- 
tion. Frankly, I do not believe it has. 
I do not wish in any way to be a cause 
of embarrassment to the Senator from 
South Dakota or to other proponents of 
the resolution, but every time I hear this 
argument urged, I like to inquire who 
are these groups and what decisions have 
been made erroneously under pressure 
from these groups. Do they exist, or is 
it a vague fear which has no substance 
in fact? So, if the Senator will do so, I 
wish he would be quite specific, because 
whether we should take this action or 
not depends on the strength of the ar- 
gument he makes on this point and upon 
the question of whether, in fact, it has a 
substantial basis. 

Mr. MUNDT. Let me say, first of all, 
that I agree with the Senator from New 
Jersey in his definition of this first issue 
as an important one. It is one of the 
things which I think should induce the 
country to change. It is not the most im- 
portant reason, as I see it. The most 
important one is the third one on my 
agenda, which I hope to come to during 
the course of the afternoon. If not, I 
shall discuss it tomorrow. é 

The Senator asks whether it actually 
exists. It very definitely exists; and in 
order to answer the question in a man- 
ner which will not be embarrassing 
either to the Senator from New Jersey 
or myself 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. The Sena- 
tor understands that that is not my in- 
tention. 

Mr. MUNDT. I undertsand that. 
The Senator’s question is a quite appro- 
priate one. 

Here is a pressure group for which 
no one, probably, will turn up as an ad- 
vocate or an apologist or as a defender. 
That is the pressure group which we have 
had frequently in this country, which is 
known as the big city boss-run political 
machine. The Senator has had experi- 
ence with it in his State of New Jersey. 
Our history is replete with experience 
with political machines in New York 
City. We who are Republicans recall 
with somewhat shamed faces the fact 
that our party at one time operated a 
very potent political machine in the city 
of Philadelphia, quite a few years ago. 

Similarly, in the city of Chicago there 
was a political machine known as the 
Nash-Kelly machine, and even the most 
loyal members of it sought to disavow 
and disclaim it, once they were elected 
to political office. 
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It will be recalled that our colleague 
who had such great success in the State 
of Minnesota in this week’s primary did 
much to break up a machine in the State 
of Tennessee, run by a man by the name 
of Crump. 

We do not have to be reminded of the 
Pendergast machine in Missouri. There 
are political machines that come and go. 
There are some which are motivated by 
selfish reasons. Not all pressure groups 
are necessarily bad. Some of them 
serve their functions. But I shall con- 
fine my definition to the pressure group 
known as the boss-run political ma- 
chine, This present electoral system of 
ours puts a premium on the political ma- 
chine. It gives encouragement to the 
political machine. It gives power to the 
political machine. It gives opportunity 
to the political machine, all of which 
would be denied it under the adoption of 
the compromise amendment. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I would sug- 
gest that the power of the political ma- 
chine, or its day of power, has gone. I 
think this is one of the factors, if the 
Senator will permit me to make a state- 
ment when I should be asking a question. 
We have so changed our political life in 
the past couple of decades, through the 
universal use of the radio and tele- 
vision, that the breakdown of the State 
political machine, it seems to me, is the 
most unique phenomenon of modern po- 
litical life. I know that is true in New 
Jersey. It used to be that a man like 
“Boss” Hague could press a button and 
turn out 100,000 majority in Jersey City. 
That cannot be done any more; nor do I 
know of any other place in which that 
power exists today. So, if that is the 
undue pressure from which the Senator 
seeks to protect our political system, I 
suggest that the need for it has substan- 
tially gone. 

I have heard other pressure groups 
mentioned. As the Senator says, no im- 
plication of evil is suggested by the use 
of the term “pressure group.” There 
are Many pressure groups. There are 
religious groups, economic groups, labor 
groups, and so forth. They have all been 
included. These are not the kinds of 
groups I have referred to as pressure 
groups, against whose undue influence 
this protection should be raised. I 
would suggest, on that question, that 
pressure groups are an essential fact in 
American life, indeed, I think, of life in 
any society; that they are not more ac- 
tive in big cities than they are in rural 
communities, and that no group ought 
to be ignored insofar as its legitimate 
interest is concerned; that there is a real 
protection against yielding unwisely or 
unduly to groups of any sort. Whether 
it be a religious group or any other kind 
of group, no party will be unwise enough 
or wrong enough to ignore legitimate 
demands in any place, because a couple 
of million persons throughout the coun- 
try could still determine the result of a 
presidential election. There is no way 
that we as members of a political system 
can take away from ourselves the need 
to hear such groups, to resist them when 
their demands are unwarranted, or elim- 
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inate the difficulty of having at least to 
make the decisions which their impor- 
tuning requires us to make. 

I urge this so strongly because I want 
to develop to the utmost the Senator’s 
argument in behalf of this point, and to 
clarify to the utmost the issue which I 
think has the most appeal, or at least 
is one of the several issues which have 
so much appeal, to persons who believe 
something should be done along the line 
which the Senator from South Dakota 
suggests. 

Mr. MUNDT. Iam glad the Senator 
did not deny, as I knew he would not 
deny, and could not deny, that in Ameri- 
can history, pressure groups, in the form 
of large boss-run political machines in 
the metropolitan cities, have had a 
strong influence upon American politics. 
I am glad the Senator did not deny, as 
I did not think he would deny, that that 
influence, in the main, has been in the 
wrong direction. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. The Sena- 
tor now is talking about the political 
machines, 

Mr. That is correct. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. So the Sen- 
ator has recognized my point. 

Mr. MUNDT. I am coming to that. 
The Senator from New Jersey says he 
thinks we are living in happier days. He 
is filled with optimism and confidence, 
and believes the day of the city political 
machine is over. 

Why should it be over? It is not in 
its heyday because it has recently suf- 
fered a big political defeat. City ma- 
chines thrive on victory but tend to 
grow weak in periods of defeat. 

But I read in the newspapers rum- 
blings of their coming back to life. I 
read about a man in New York City who 
is the head of Tammany Hall, and who 
claims he will throw a lot of votes 
around, come next convention time. 

I read about persons in Chicago who 
at present are engaged in trying to 
defeat a Democratic friend of mine, who 
is a Member of Congress, and to replace 
him with someone else, primarily be- 
cause my friend had a falling out with 
persons connected with the political ma- 
chine. 

I think city political machines are 
simply sleeping; I do not believe they 
are dead. In some places they have be- 
gun to stir. It is coming near the dawn. 

What I am pointing out is that the 
danger is here, the temptation is here, 
the opportunity is here, the invitation 
is here; but by this amendment it will 
be made possible for the city machines 
in this country ever again to determine 
either the nomination of a candidate or 
the election of a President. They will 
play a fair part. I do not want to dis- 
franchise a fellow in a city machine. I 
grant, with the Senator from New Jer- 
sey, that, of course, a pressure group is 
a legitimate part of the American po- 
litical system. I suppose every family 
is a pressure group, in a way. I suppose 
every profession and occupation are 
pressure groups, in a way. 

But I want the pressure groups to 
exercise their authority and their in- 
fluence in a national election by a na- 
tional appeal. I do not want them to 
be permitted to utilize trick mechanisms, 
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which could do violence to the judgment 
and the wishes of people all over the 
country. They have done so in the 
past—they can and will do it again un- 
less we reform our electoral machinery. 

The Senator from New Jersey is cor- 
rect. This is an important reason for 
a change. It is not the most important. 
My third reason, I have said, is the 
most important, and I am coming to it. 
I know of no other proposal save our 
proposed amendment whereby Ameri- 
cans can make certain that the in- 
glorious era of political control by pres- 
sure groups known as big-city machines 
will not be revived again. 

Now I turn to the second point, be- 
cause I am certain I have whetted the 
appetite of my delightful adversary to 
the point that he wants to hear soon the 
third point I shall make. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. It is a 
pleasure to listen to the senior Senator 
from South Dakota on any subject, 
even though he may be entirely wrong. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the Senator. I 
may be wrong at times, but I do not think 
I am in the instant argument. 

I now come to my second point, the dis- 
trict system, which is incorporated in the 
compromise proposal, and which I sin- 
cerely believe most States and I think all 
States will adopt. At least, it is there for 
their consideration. It will become 
available. The States can change it if 
they wish to. I think they will. 

The district system has one advantage 
over either the present system or, in my 
opinion, the proportionate voting system, 
although the proportionate voting sys- 
tem moves in the direction of eliminat- 
ing from the political campaigns and 
political decisions a situation which is 
pretty serious under the system as it 
operates today, and which the district 
system would eliminate entirely. 

Under the present system, of winner 
take all, a handful of voters can turn the 
tide by being able to throw into the elec- 
toral college mechanism 45 compelling 
votes from the State of New York alone. 
It is so easy for fraud in a single voting 
area to contaminate the whole election 
system. It is so easy for fraud in a single 
community, whether it be Albany, New 
York City, or Buffalo—I use those cities 
in a purely hypothetical sense—it is en- 
tirely possible and plausible to assume— 
and perhaps it is probable, sometimes— 
that the fraud within a single metropoli- 
tan voting area could contaminate, first 
of all, the determination of the people in 
that State, and by throwing the 45 elec- 
toral votes in the direction of the fraud- 
ulent candidate, could determine the re- 
sults of the country as a whole. That 
would be stopped under the proposed sys- 
tem. 

If cheaters get control of the election 
machinery, as cheaters have at times 
controlled it in the past, and as they will 
try to control it again, and as cheaters 
have always a temptation to do; if cheat- 
ers get control of the electoral machin- 
ery under the district system, all they will 
be able to steal in a district is a single 
electoral vote, and the proportionate in- 
fluence they would have on the two other 
electoral votes representing the candi- 
dates for Senate. We will have ex- 
tended that wonderful, built-in mecha- 
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nism for political honesty, known as 
American morality, all over the country. 
We will haye made it impossible for in- 
fiuence which might get out of hand, for 
one reason or another, in a single local 
voting district, where cheaters get con- 
trol, to contaminate the whole election. 

But it is not only cheaters with whom 
we areconcerned. There is bad weather 
which occurs all over America. There 
have been some elections where whole 
voting areas have been snowed in on elec- 
tion day, and the voters could not get to 
the polls. I told the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] yesterday 
that weather plays its part in politics. 

Under the block system, it is made pos- 
sible for those who live in more favored 
areas, and having easier access to the 
polls, not only to win the election, not 
only to register their electoral votes in 
the electoral college, but to steal from the 
fellows who are snowed in at home the 
votes they would have cast for an op- 
posing candidate. 

That situation frequently occurs on 
election day. 

My friend, the Senator from New 
Jersey, comes from an area where hurri- 
canes have been whiplashing his fair 
State with undue violence. I do not 
know whether a hurricane has occurred 
on election day or not, but I suppose that 
could happen. There have been areas 
of the country which have been wind- 
swept and storm-lashed on election day. 
Blizzards have occurred. There have 
been serious disturbances of nature on 
election day which have made it almost 
impossible for the people to go to the 
polls and vote in great areas of the 
country. 

Under the district system, Republi- 
cans and Democrats would be treated 
alike in such weather-torn areas. But 
under the present system our elections 
are sometimes made almost subject to 
the caprices of nature, whereby if a 
storm or a blizzard or other type of 
violence should happen to take place in 
the city of New York, nature would de- 
cide, in that election, that not less than 
45 electoral votes would go to the Re- 
publican candidate. But if the disturb- 
ance of nature happened to occur in up- 
state New York, in the farming region, 
causing large numbers of farmers and 
dwellers in small cities to be snowed in, 
a disproportionate advantage would be 
given to the voters in New York City, 
and nature would thereby decide in that 
election that the 45 electoral votes of 
New York would go Democratic. 

I do not believe that is a good way to 
decide elections. I do not think it is 
desirable to leave that kind of hazard 
in the Constitution of the United States 
to determine the elective machinery. 
Under the district system, if the snow hit 
New York in any area it would hit Re- 
publicans and Democrats alike. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I wonder if 
it would be convenient for the Senator 
from South Dakota to yield to the Sena- 
tor from Oregon for 30 minutes, with 
the understanding that the Senator 
from South Dakota may have the floor 
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tomorrow when the Senate resumes its 
business. 

Mr. MUNDT. Ishall be happy to co- 
operate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from South Dakota may yield to 
the Senator from Oregon for 30 minutes, 
or for such time as the Senator from 
Oregon may desire, with the under- 
standing that at the conclusion of busi- 
ness today the Senator from South Da- 
kota will retain the floor, and at the 
conelusion of the morning business 
tomorrow the Senator from South Da- 
kota will be recognized. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I shall 
be very happy to agree to do that, but 
first I should like to take about 5 min- 
utes to conclude the particular point I 
was developing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
KNOWLAND in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I wish to 
conclude the development of point two 
before yielding to the Senator from 
Oregon, and I entered into the un- 
animous consent to relinquish the floor 
and resume it tomorrow with some doubt 
in my own mind about its wisdom, be- 
cause I hesitated to keep the Senator 
from New Jersey wondering overnight 
about what I was going to say regarding 
my point three. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. If the Sen- 
ator will yield, I hope I shall not reach 
the point where, having heard the Sen- 
ator during an evening, I shall be faced 
with the prospect of not hearing him the 
next day. 

Mr, MUNDT. I thank the Senator, 
The argument on my second point is that 
the district system would take out of the 
election pattern the possibility of a local 
area, because of a caprice of nature, 
through violent or impassable weather, 
determining the decision of the Nation. 

There is a third matter which some- 
times determines an election, and that is 
that sometimes there is a local issue of 
tremendous interest to the people in that 
local area: Instances can be quoted in 
American history where people have 
voted for Republicans or Democrats for 
President and Vice President primarily 
on the kind of mayor they had the pre- 
ceding 12 months. It is important that 
they get a good mayor. It is important 
that a bad Republican mayor be replaced 
by a good Democratic mayor, and that 
a bad Democratic mayor be replaced by 
na good Republican mayor. The thing 
that we should not have happen, -how- 
ever, is to have the people's feelings 
about their mayor reflect themselves in 
their choice for President. It happens 
under the present system. If it hap- 
pened in a large State, it could determine 
an election. People study the issues, 
study the platforms, read the literature, 
and try to find out what happened. The 
decision came about because a bad mayor 
may have been in office in a big city for 
12 months. Those local issues are im- 
portant. The district system would 
eliminate them entirely, and the propor- 
tional system would tend to eliminate 
them as controlling elements in a Presi- 
dential election. 
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Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Does the 
Senator honestly suggest that the selec- 
tion of a mayor would be more impor- 
tant, be it in a big or a little place, than 
the election of a President of the United 
States? 

Mr. MUNDT. Oh, no, but if it took 
place in a big city and the experience of 
the people was that the Republican 
mayor was corrupt or dishonest or ineffi- 
cient, the people might endeavor to show 
their distaste of the Republican Party at 
the national level, and vote for a Demo- 
crat for President. If they had such an 
experience with a Democratic mayor, 
they might say. We are not going to fool 
around with this city-hall crowd. We 
are not going to work with the corrupt 
Democratic machine. We are going to 
vote for a Republican for President.” 

I say we should divorce what happens 
in a single municipality from the deter- 
mination of what would happen in a 
presidential election. I would think my 
good friend from New Jersey would agree 
with me on that. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I think we 
can pretty well trust the people to make 
the distinction in their own minds and 
act accordingly in the circumstances. As 
a matter of fact, quickly running over 
this question in my mind, it seems to me 
the State legislatures of the larger States 
have set the local and State elections so 
they do not fall in a presidential election 
year. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is exactly the 
point Imake. The people may have the 
experience of 12 months of a bad munici- 
pal administration, and then base the 
way they will vote in the presidential de- 
cision on the record of the party in the 
city hall for the preceding 12 months. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. That is a 
consideration which everyone will have 
to take into account. Frankly, it does not 
seem to me to be a serious one. 

Referring to the point which the 
Senator made a moment ago, the Sena- 
tor was suggesting that his amendment 
will take away the effect on elections of 
national disasters or freaks of weather. 
I wish the Senator would develop that 
-point. 

Mr. MUNDT. Ishallbe happy to. Let 
-us say the five northern counties in the 
tier of upstate New York are completely 
“snowed in during an election in New 
Tork, so that virtually none but the most 
hardy can get to the polls. Instead of 
-having the normal vote in that area, 
which happens to be Republican, record- 
ed in the overall figures, because those 
people do not get to the polls, a mere 
handful of a Democratic majority in New 
York City could win the statewide elec- 
tion in New York which they normally 
would have lost in good weather. So the 
45 votes in the electoral college could de- 
termine the national election because it 
snowed in upstate New York. 

Under the district system why would 
that not happen? Because the snow 
falls on the just and unjust alike, and it 
would hit Democrats and Republicans 
alike in those 5 counties, and they would 
have the same capacity to get to the 
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polls and to vote for their single elector 
under the district system in the electoral 
8 I think the Senator understands 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I think I 
understand what the Senator has in 
mind. . Each of us must resolve for 
himself how important that point is when 
weighed against the effects of the other 
changes which are proposed. I would 
respectfully suggest that this is one of 
the hypothetical situations so unlikely 
that we should not disturb an arrange- 
ment which had gradually developed 
over a century and a half, and to which 
all of us are used, and which has worked 
extremely well. 

Mr. MUNDT. I should like to assure 
the Senator from New Jersey—let me 
say in conclusion of this colloquy, for 
it has been agreed that we are now to 
hear from the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse]—that if the Senator from 
New Jersey will come to South Dakota 
or North Dakota or Montana or Minne- 
sota or Michigan or even New York 
State in November of a rather typical 
winter—let us say 1 out of 3—he will 
find that a blizzard is nothing hypo- 
thetical; that impassable weather is 
nothing hypothetical; that those things 
happen time after time on election day 
and have their impact; and that if we 
limit the impact to the area in which 
the disaster occurs, we shall not have 
prejudiced one party as against the 
other. 

But, Mr. President, our political pat- 
terns being what they are—in the North, 
the cities are primarily Democratic, and 
the country areas are primarily Republi- 
can; in the South, just the opposite oc- 
curs—the cities are more Republican 
than are the rural areas. The cities in 
the South are not very Republican, I 


‘must admit; but they are more Republi- 


can than the country areas in the 
South—we find that when we operate 
with a system which is subject to the 


caprices of nature, we are subject to 


something beyond the control of our po- 
litical parties. 

This proposal would eliminate that. I 
am sure that if the Senator from New 
Jersey will look across the Delaware 
River, to the west of his State—to the 
city of Philadelphia—he will find that in 
the last series of presidential elections, 


one of the things which has determined 


whether Pennsylvania went Republican 


or Democratic was, not the presidential 


candidates, not Pennsylvania's very ex- 
cellent Senators and Representatives, or 
even her Governors, but the kind of 


people in charge of the city hall in Phila- 


delphia and the party in charge there. 
Apparently, both parties have blundered; 
because time after time the people of 
Pennsylvania have thrown out one or 
another set of “rascals,” and have put in 
new Officials; and in the process, in the 
backwash, America has elected its Presi- 
dents in part on the basis of bad city 
politics in the city hall in Philadelphia 
which in turn influenced its tremendous 
block of electoral votes to swing one way 
or another. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Know .anp in the chair). Let the Chair 
call attention to the fact that, under the 
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unanimous-consent agreement, the Sen- 
ator from Oregon was to be recognized 
after 5 minutes; and the 5 minutes have 
now expired. 


Mr. MUNDT. Yes, Mr. President; I, 


realize that. If the Senator from New 
Jersey is willing to defer a further discus- 
sion of this matter until tomorrow, I am, 
of course, willing to have the Senator 
from Oregon proceed at this time. 


FOREST ACCESS ROADS—ONE OF 
OUR BEST INVESTMENTS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on March 
12, I introduced Senate bill 3420, to 
amend the Federal Highway Act as it 
relates to our national forests and Indian 
timberlands. Associated with me as co- 
sponsors on that bill are Senators Mac- 
NUSON, JACKSON, NEUBERGER, MURRAY, 
SCOTT, LEHMAN, HUMPHREY, McNamara, 
KEFAUVER, and MANSFIELD. 

Today, I wish to discuss the bill, under 
the subject of Forest Access Roads— 
One of Our Best Investments, 

Due to the very heavy schedule of floor 
debates on the farm bill, I announced on 
March 12 that I would not take up the 
time of the Senate in discussing my tim- 
ber access road bill when it was intro- 
duced, but that at a later date I would 
explain its provisions. At this time, 
therefore, I propose to make a few brief 
comments in explanation of my bill. 

In order that the provisions of my bill 
may be fully understood by all interested 
parties, I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of the bill be inserted in the 
Record at this point, as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill 
(S. 3420) to authorize the appropriation 
of funds for carrying out provisions. of 
section 23 of the Federal Highway Act, to 
enable the Secretary of Agriculture to 
construct and maintain timber access 
roads, to permit maximum economy in 

harvesting national forest timber, and 
for other purposes, introduced on March 
12, 1956, by Mr. Morse (for himself, Mr. 
MAGNUSON, Mr. JACKSON, Mr. NEUBERGER, 
Mr. Morray, Mr. Scorr, Mr. LEHMAN, 
Mr. Humpurey, Mr. McNamara, Mr. 
MANSFIELD, and Mr. KEFAUVER), was or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 
Be it enaoted, etc., That. for the purpose of 
carrying out the provisions of section 23 of 
the Federal Highway Act (42 Stat, 218), as 
amended and supplemented, there are hereby 
authorized to be appropriated‘ for forest de- 
velopment roads and trails, including timber 
access roads to and on the national forests in 
‘locations and. according to specifications 
which will permit maximum economy in 
harvesting timber from national forest lands 
tributary to such roads, the following sums: 
$32 million for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1958; $40 million for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1959; $50 million for each of the 
subsequent 10 fiscal years; and such sums as 
may be needed for each fiscal year there- 
after: Provided, That with respect to any 
proposed construction or reconstruction of a 
timber access road an advisory public hearing 
shall be held at a place convenient or adja- 
cent to the area of construction or recon- 
struction with notice and reasonable oppor- 
tunity for interested persons to present their 
views as to the practicability and feasibility 
of such construction or reconstruction, i 
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Sec.2. (a) The Secretary of Agriculture 
(hereinafter called the Secretary) is author- 
ized to provide for the construction of timber 
access roads to and on the national forests in 
locations and according to specifications 
which will permit maximum economy in 
harvesting timber from national forest lands 
tributary to such roads, either (1) directly 
with appropriated funds, and in such case 
such roads shall be designed to meet the 
requirements for development and manage- 
ment of other national forest resources in 
addition to timber; (2) where desirable, by 
requirements of purchasers in contracts for 
the sale of timber from such lands and with 
reasonable allowance therefor in determin- 
ing the fair market value of such timber; or 
(3) where desirable, by cooperation with 
public or private agencies or persons. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized in the con- 
struction of timber access roads to cooperate 
with owners of or persons hauling timber 
from other lands and if the cooperator con- 
tributes an equitable share of the cost of 
construction and maintenance of such roads, 
as determined by the Secretary, he may be 
permitted to haul timber over such roads 
under conditions the Secretary may prescribe. 
Any moneys deposited under any such agree- 
ment shall be covered into the Treasury and 
shall constitute a special fund which is here- 
by made available until expended for the 
construction and maintenance of such roads: 
Provided, That any portion of such deposits 
im excess of the amount found due shall be 
refunded to the depositor. 

(e) -Except as authorized in section 2 (b), 
timber cut and removed from nonfederally 
owned lands may be hauled over timber ac- 
cess roads only if (1) the quantity of forest 
products hauled is minor and the Secretary 
has determined that the interests of the 
United States require no payment or deposit; 
or (2) the payment is made of an equitable 
tee to be determined by the Secretary, rao 
consideration of the amount 
amortize the portion of construction 3 
allocable to the non-Federal timber tributary 
to the particular road, which fee will be cov- 
ered into the Treasury as a miscellaneous re- 
ceipt, and a deposit is made to cover the esti- 
‘mated cost of that part of the maintenance 
of the road occasioned by such hauling. Such 
deposits shall be covered into the Treasury 
and shall constitute a special fund which is 
hereby made available until expended to 
cover the cost to the United States of per- 
forming the work specified. Any portion of 
such deposits found to be in excess of the cost 
of doing the work specified shall, upon deter- 
mination that it is so in excess, be transferred 
to miscellaneous receipts, 

(d) Deposits received for a number of simi- 
lar types of work on adjacent or overlapping 
areas, or on areas which in the aggregate are 
determined to cover a single work unit, may 
be expended on such combined areas for the 
purposes for which deposited and if refunds 
to depositors of excess deposits are provided 
‘for. such refunds shall be made on a propor- 
tionate basis. "Where the only practicable 
and efficient manner of performing such spec- 


‘ified work involves an intermingling of other 


“work making it impracticable to keep sepa- 
rate costs on the work herein described an 
estimate based on a cost analysis of the par- 
ticular type of work may be used to deter- 
mine the cost to the United States of per- 
forming such work. 

(e) In order to provide access to and across 
-private lands and exchange of hauling rights, 
the Secretary is authorized to grant ease- 
ments to. or enter into leases or permit agree- 
ments for definite periods of years with, own- 
ers of private property in the vicinity of na- 
tional forests for rights-of-way for roads and 
bridges across the national forest: Provided, 
That such rights-of-way shall not include 
any more land than is reasonably necessary 
for the thereof: Provided further, 
That all or any part of such rights-of-way 
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may be terminated by the Secretary for fail- 
ure to comply with the terms and conditions 
of the easement, lease, or permit or for non- 
use or abandonment. 

(f) No agreement under section 2 (e) in 
connection with which purchasers of national 
forest timber will be required to pay to pri- 
vate landowners a fee for the use, or con- 
tribute to the maintenance, of the road 
shall be entered into until an advisory pub- 
lic hearing has been held at a place con- 
venient or adjacent to the area of the road, 
with notice and reasonable opportunity for 
interested persons to present their views as 
to the necessity and reasonableness of such 
fees or contributions. 

Sec. 3. Timber access roads are defined for 
purposes of the preceding sections as roads 
and bridges primarily for use in utilizing 
timber from national forests but which may 
be made available for utilizing other timber 
or for other purposes. 

Sec. 4. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued as modifying or repealing the right 
under the Act of June 4, 1897 (30 Stat. 36), 
of persons owning property within the ex- 
terior boundaries of national forests to in- 
gress and egress to and from such property. 

Sec. 5..(a) There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated, out of any funds in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, sums 
not in excess of $3 million for the purpose 
of establishing a revolving fund which may 
be utilized by the Secretary of the Interior, 
under such rules and regulations as he may 
prescribe, for, constructing, improving, and 
maintaining roads and bridges to provide 
access to timber situated on Indian reserva- 
tions; if Government aid for such purposes 
is not otherwise available under the Federal 
Highway Act, as amended and supplemented. 
Such revolving fund shall be reimbursed for 
amounts expended therefrom for the con- 
struction, improvement, or maintenance of 
any such road or bridge on any Indian res- 
ervation from the proceeds from the sale of 
timber from such reservation, and no moneys 
shall be expended from such fund for such 
purposes unless such. reimbursement has 
been consented to by the affected Indian 
tribes and/or individuals on such terms and 
over such period of time as may be mutually 
agreed upon by the Secretary of the Interior 
and such tribes or individuals. 

(b) A report shall be made annually by 
the Secretary of the Interior to the 
setting forth operations under this section 
and the status of the fund established Semis 
suant thereto. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, it has 
been the practice of Congress to amend 
the Federal Highway Act biennially, and 
this is the year when the act would 
normally be amended. Last year, a 
highway bill did pass the Senate, but it 
was a bill designed primarily to take care 


of our interstate system. As will be re- 


called, there was considerable discussion 
concerning the method of financing. 


Before developing this bill; I checked the 
record, and found that there had not 


been a hearing on the forest develop- 
ment roads and trails program by the 
Senate committee. The Department of 
Agriculture apparently was not called, 
nor was it requested to submit a report 
on the forest. development road and trail 
program. Actually, there was no appar- 
ent need, because their authorization 
was good through 1957; and, as I have 
just said, this is the year when, under 
customary practice, we would amend the 
act. 
HOW ACCESS ROADS ARE BUILT 

Mr. President, the forest development 

road and trail section of the Federal 
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Highway Act differs somewhat from any 
of the other sections. Roads built into 
national-forest timber are financed in 
two major ways. The first method is 
for the Forest Service to reduce the price 
it is asking for timber offered for sale, 
by an amount equivalent to the cost of 
road construction; and the timber sale 
purchaser then builds the road. The 
second method is through the use of ap- 
propriated funds. Under the first 
method, the Forest Service, in effect, ap- 
propriates the funds to itself. The bill 
I have introduced merely proposes to 
spell out the policy of the Congress re- 
garding the types of roads which will 
be built into national-forest timber with 
appropriated funds and the types which 
can best be constructed by timber-sale 
purchasers. It provides for graduated 
increases in the amount of money made 
available for forest-development roads 
and trails on our national forests. This 
money is used primarily for timber-ac- 
cess roads. 
THE NATIONAL FOREST CAN SUPPLY MORE 
TIMBER 


Mr. President, in 1952, the Forest 
Service made a detailed public presenta- 
tion of its access-roads needs. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
there be inserted at this point in the 
REcorD, as a part of my remarks, a popu- 
lar version of the Forest Service's pres- 
entation, designated as “An Access 
Road Program for National Forests.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


AN Access ROAD PROGRAM For NATIONAL 
Forests 


(By Mason B. Bruce, Division of Timber 
Management, U. S. Forest Service) 


The national forests of the United States 
contain some 73 million acres of commercial 
forest land or 16 percent of the nationwide 
total. On the basis of current growing 
stocks, existing utilization standards and 
adequacy of markets, the sustained yield ca- 
pacity of these national forests is estimated 
to be at least 6.6 billion board feet, This 
estimated capacity is a tentative one that 
will increase as the basic contributing factors 
improve. 

In 1942 the national forest timber cut was 
2.2 billion board feet with a unit value of 
$2.78 per 1,000 board-feet and a total value 
of $6.1 million. By 1947 sales had increased 
to 3.8 billion board-feet with a unit value of 
$4.28 with a corresponding total value of $16.4 
million. In the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1952, volume was 4.4 billion board-feet with 
a value of $59.3 million at the average rate 
of $13.43 per 1,000 feet. 

A major reason for the inability to harvest 
the sustained yield capacity of national for- 
ests is lack of timber access roads. The na- 
tional forests of the West contain almost 
one-third of the total volume of sawtimber 
remaining in the country. Here lies much 
of the potential for current national forest 
production. These western forests were cre- 
ated from public domain. They include the 
most remote, roughest, and least developed 
timberlands in the West, the fringes and 
remnants not taken up by early settlers. 
Original transportation routes ayoided them, 
and to this day large portions of them are 
still roadless. This group of national forests 
accounts for most of the difference between 
actual cut and capacity. 

Using the 1952 average value per 1,000 
board-feet cut of $13.43 and assuming that 
national-forest cutting during that year had 
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been at estimated capacity, $89 million would 
have been paid into the Treasury, an increase 
of $30 million over that actually earned. 
Such added revenue to the Government is 
obtainable with an adequate timber-access 
road system. Until such a road system is de- 
veloped, the added revenue is lost each year, 
and the timber it represents is lost to blow- 
down, insects, and decay. 

Roads of the national forest transportation 
system fall into two groups, (1) forest high- 
ways and (2) forest development roads, For- 
est highways are roads of primary importance 
to States, counties, and communities within 
or adjoining national forests. They are built 
under Bureau of Public Roads supervision 
and maintained by States or counties. For- 
est development roads are roads of primary 
importance for protection, administration, 
and utilization of the forest. Planning, con- 
struction, and maintenance of these roads 
are responsibilities of the Forest Service. 

Timber access roads as considered here in- 
clude roads constructed or reconstructed for 
the primary purpose of utilizing the timber 
resources of the lands tributary to them. 
Although forest highways also are commonly 
used for timber-hauling purposes and are im- 
portant in timber-access planning, the data 
developed here refer to forest-development 
roads. 

In the past, funds for national forest 
timber access road construction have come 
from regular Forest Service appropriations 
augmented to a limited extent by special 
financing such as Defense Highway Act and 
National Housing Administration funds. 
Regardless of the financing method, roads 
designated as timber-access roads conform 
to the above use classification. 

Since timber production is but one of 
several national-forest uses, many roads have 
been and will continue to be constructed to 
serve a number of uses. These are described 
as general-purpose roads. Oftentimes a 
road constructed originally for timber-access 
purposes develops additional traffic for other 
uses such as mining, recreation, or grazing 
and thereby becomes a general-purpose road. 
When such supplementary use can be fore- 
seen roads of this nature are classed as gen- 
eral purpose, 

At present forest-development roads on 
the national forests comprise some 110,000 
miles. Of this total approximately 25 per- 
cent are of primary importance for timber 
hauling and are classed as timber-access 
roads. About 70 percent of the remainder are 
of secondary value for timber hauling and 
are classed as general-purpose roads serving 
timber. 

Not all existing roads on the forest-devel- 
opment system are suitable for log hauling. 
In the early development of the national for- 
ests, improvements were necessarily designed 
primarily for protection from fire. This de- 
manded quick access for manpower; hence, 
the cheapest and quickest routes were 
chosen, Roads were built to pioneer stand- 
ards so that more of the total area could be 
covered quickly. Often they were routed 
over high ground to obtain fire detection and 
control advantages. It is necessary to re- 
construct pioneer protection roads to higher 
standards before they can serye for economi- 
cal log hauling. 


Several types of access roads are commonly 
used in timber harvesting operations. They 
are generally described as (1) mainline roads, 
those providing primary access to major 
drainages or large timbered areas; (2) lat- 
eral roads, those feeding into the primary 
system and serving relatively smaller drain- 
ages and blocks of timber; and (3) logging 
spurs, low-standard roads which penetrate to 
all parts of the logging chances. Mainline 
roads and almost all laterals are considered 
permanent roads which will be available for 
timber hauling for many years to come. 
From a use viewpoint, mainline roads are 
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those receiving almost continuous use for 
timber hauling, whereas lateral roads, be- 
cause they give access to smaller timber vyol- 
umes, receive only intermittent use. Where 
the cuts are small, laterals may be con- 
structed to low standards. After the timber 
is cut these are put in condition for mini- 
mum maintenance until the next periodic 
cut occurs. Logging spurs are usually tem- 
porary roads serving small areas. They are 
constructed by timber purchasers. 

Mainline and lateral roads may be con- 
structed by either the Government or, as a 
timber sale requirement, by the operator. 
This latter method involves selling timber 
with the requirement that the necessary 
road be built by the timber purchaser. 
Whether the public or a timber purchaser 
builds the road the cost is borne by the 
United States. If the purchaser builds it, 
the anticipated cost must be a deduction 
from the price he is willing to pay for the 
timber. If the Government provides the road 
no such deduction is necessary and a cor- 
responding increase in the price of stumpage 
can be obtained. 

The choice between public and operator 
construction, when conditions permit such a 
choice, is an important and sometimes diffi- 
cult one. The decision must take into ac- 
count a number of factors including nature 
and resources of local industry being served, 
timber volumes to be harvested, estimated 
unit road costs, management objectives, 
community stability, availability of public 
access road funds for such construction, 
and the like. 

Under many circumstances the sale of 
national forest timber without advance con- 
struction of the necessary main haul roads 
is impractical or inadvisable. Where expen- 
sive road construction is involved, many 
small operators lack the capital or equip- 
ment to undertake it. Under such circum- 
stances a large block of timber with cutting 
rights for many years in the future must be 
offered for sale. Such long-term commit- 
ments have generally proved to be undesir- 
able. If construction is by the purchaser, it 
is usually impossible to avoid selling the most 
accessible block of timber first. Frequently 
the timber most in need of cutting is more 
remote. Hence a sound, systematic plan of 
marketing cannot be developed. 


PUBLIC ROAD CONSTRUCTION 


The advantages of public road construc- 
tion are: 

1. A logical order of cutting can be devel- 
oped. Rapidly deteriorating timber can be 
marketed first. Cutting can be distributed 
to avoid concentrations of slash which create 
difficult problems of fire protection. Cutting 
can be located to log high elevation timber 
during the summer months and low elevation 
timber during the winter months, thus en- 
abling year-round operations. Salvage cut- 
ting of individual trees or stands can be 
undertaken promptly as necessary. 

2. A public transportation system broad- 
ens competition in bidding for stumpage. 
Many operators cannot bid for large sale 
units with costly road requirements. The 
best returns to the Treasury have proved to 
come from relatively short-term sale offerings 
rather than large long-term sales. 

8. The road system can be designed and 
built to furnish the lowest cost transporta- 
tion system for all of the national forest 
timber served by it. In contrast, where pur- 
chaser construction of the main roads is 
practiced, the purchaser of course wants to 
build the road primarily to serve the indi- 
vidual sale, so that considerable rebuilding 
and often relocation is required for subse- 
quent sales. A road system designed for 
lowest average transportation cost for all the 
timber in a national forest working circle will 
result in great returns to the Treasury 
through stumpage receipts. 
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4. Opportunities to market special prod- 
ucts can be developed. Much more rev- 
enue can be obtained through the sale of 
special products, such as poles and piling, 
separately and in advance of the sale of the 
main sawlog crop. A good deal of such ma- 
terial is unavoidably wasted or put to uses 
to which it is not best suited when it must 
be sold in conjunction with the main saw- 
log harvesting. A public road system is a 
key to the conduct of this highly profitable 
special wood products business. 

Some mainline and lateral roads are ob- 
tained as the result of State and county con- 
struction, particularly in localities where na- 
tional forest lands are intermingied with 
privately owned lands and in the vicinity of 
communities. Often too, advantage is taken, 
through special arrangements, of roads con- 
structed by private timberland owners for 
access to their lands adjacent to or within 
national forests. Cooperative arrangements 
of this nature are common. However, road 
construction from these sources is a minor 
segment of the total. 

ACCESS ROAD STUDY 

During 1951 a study of national forest tim- 
ber access road construction was made. Its 
objective was to determine and schedule, in 
an orderly manner, the road construction 
necessary for increasing the rate of cutting 
on national forest lands to sustained yield 
capacity within 5 years. Involved were two 
distinct classes of construction and recon- 
struction: (1) that necessary to maintain 
the present rate of cutting and (2) that nec- 
essary to increase the rate of cutting from its 
present level to capacity. The data obtained 
reflect determinations made on the basis of 
existing logging practices, construction costs, 
and markets. All construction requirements 
were calculated as of June 30, 1952. 

In scheduling construction responsibility 
to individuals and groups, an effort was made 
to be realistic. All construction having a 
direct effect upon timber access that should 
properly be done by public agencies such as 
States, counties, and towns and by neighbor- 
ing private interests was so scheduled. Of 
the remaining construction, that considered 
necessary for a prudent operator to construct 
in connection with removal of purchased tim- 
ber, the costs of which would be included in 
applicable sale appraisals, was scheduled for 
forest service operator construction. The rest 
was earmarked for Government construction. 
This latter consisted largely of high-cost 
mainline roads, expensive bottlenecks, roads 
to salvage areas and key roads necessary for 
effective management of the resource and for 
community stability. 

HOLD GOVERNMENT WORK DOWN 

In short, an attempt was made to keep Gov- 
ernment-financed construction to a mini- 
mum even though, in some cases, the Gov- 
ernment might benefit financially if greater 
portions of the basic transportation system 
were constructed with Federal funds. 

There had been previous estimates of the 
amount of timber access road construction 
necessary to increase the rate of cutting 
on national forests to capacity. During 
1949 such a study was made at the request 
of the National Security Resources Board. 
Although overall requirements as then de- 
termined were later found to be representa- 
tive, the data soon lost their value because 
of lack of effective coordination with field 
activity and planning. 

To overcome this fault the new data were 
developed on a so-called working circle basis, 
a working circle being the smallest forest 
unit from which a sustained yield of forest 
products is planned. Within the national 
forests are some 600 working circles with 
sustained yield capacities of 1 million board- 
feet or more annually. The timber access 
road situation on each of these was analyzed 
in the light of current and capacity pro- 
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duction and individual road requirement 
estimates were made. Data were then sum- 
marized by national forests, States, and For- 
est Service regions. The results are rep- 
resentative and provide a substantial basis 
for planning. 

In measuring timber access road require- 
ments for partially developed working cir- 
cles it was recognized that not all new con- 
struction results in sustained tncreases in 
production. Maintaining a continuous high 
level of production from a managed for- 
est area requires a road system that will 
permit spreading the cut over the entire 
area, Hence in many working circles where 
the access road system is now inadequate 
yet cutting is at capacity, new roads must be 
constructed to permit planwise expansion of 
the cutting area. To neglect such mainte- 
nance of the current cut will lower the pro- 
ductive capacity of the working circle. At 
present very few, if any, national forest 
working circles are completely accessible for 
timber harvesting. 

Table 1 gives an estimate of the mileage 
and cost of timber access road construction 
necessary to maintain the current rate of 
national forest cutting. 

The table shows that over 90 percent of 
the required construction is planned for 
Government and timber sale operator con- 
struction. Maintenance of the present rate 
of cutting generally involves construction 
within working circles where initial access 
already exists. New construction needed is 
primarily in the form of lateral roads. Since 
these lend themselves readily to timber sale 
operator construction, over 50 percent of 
the total requirements are so scheduled. 

It should be borne in mind that operator 
construction has somewhat the status of 
contract construction at Government ex- 
pense, since the Government in effect pays 
for the roads through equivalent reduction 
in stumpage prices. If operator construc- 
tion is to be utilized to the fullest extent 
for the current and subsequent cuttings, 
such roads require location and construction 
design similar to that provided for contract 
projects financed from appropriated funds. 
Furthermore, the importance of a road to 
other unsold timber within the drainage 
often is of little concern to the immediate 
purchaser, making it good business for the 
Government to provide location and design 
that will benefit all tributary timber. To 
meet this situation and obtain roads on de- 
sired permanent locations and of the proper 
standards for future use, Government funds 
are used to supplement the expenditures 
which are determined prudent for opera- 
tors to make and which are allowed for in 
appraisals. 5 

Table 1 (second item listed) and other cost 
estimates include the Government expense 
of such cooperation with timber sale pur- 
chasers. This allowance varies among For- 
est Service regions, amounting to approxi- 
mately 19 percent of countrywide operator 
construction costs. 

Table 2 shows additional timber access 
road construction necessary to increase the 
rate of cutting from current level to sus- 
tained yield capacity. 

Since increases in sustained yield capacity 
frequently involve mainline road construc- 
tion with heavy advance investments, table 
2 shows relatively less construction by op- 
erators. 

In order to meet the objective, namely, 
to increase the rate of cutting on national 
forests from its present annual level of 4.4 
billion board feet to estimated current 
capacity of some 6.6 billion board feet, both 
schedules as outlined in tables 1 and 2 must 
be carried out. It is not practical to at- 
tempt to increase the current rate of cutting 
without taking substantial measures to 
maintain the position now held. To do so 
would result in overcutting of stands now 
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accesstble, making growing stocks imade- 
quate and eventually curtailing production, 

Table 3 combines the information in 
tables 1 and 2 to show total construction 
needed to increase the present rate of cut- 
ting national forest timber to sustained yield 
capacity in a period of 5 years. 

Table 4 presents an estimate, in terms of 
current values, of the annual cost of main- 
taining production at sustained yield ca- 
pacity for a period commencing after the 
proposed development program has been ac- 
complished. Maintenance of cutting at ca- 
pacity will involve somewhat lower annual 
costs than are necessary to maintain the cut 
at present, because the major bottlenecks 
will have been overcome during the initial 
5-year program period. 

The estimates are based on the assumption 
that cutting will continue at a rate of some 
6.6 billion board feet annually for an addi- 
tional 5 years after the original 5-year pro- 
gram period. It is reasonable to expect that 
within 5 years from present date new mar- 
kets and utilization requirements and wider 
acceptance of certain species will result in 
a substantial increase in sustained yield 
capacity. However, the estimate serves to 
round out the timber access problem in 
terms of current volumes and values and 
suggests what maintenance costs would be 
involved after reaching currently foreseeable 
capacity. 

It is desirable to bring out in more detail 
some of the significant financial aspects of 
the proposed am. 

Table 5 shows, by national forest regions, 
where the access problem is concentrated, 
cost to the Government to meet it, and the 
public benefits that may be expected. 

Table 6 gives an analysis of the practica- 
bility of the proposed program in terms of 
permanent road cost per 1,000 board feet of 
planned cut. 

The annual cost in Government funds to 
step up the level of cutting by 2.2 billion 
board feet to sustained yield capacity in 5 
years is $22,494,000. Assuming that the 
national forest timber current average 
stumpage value continues unchanged, the 
increase in annual revenue to the Govern- 
ment would amount to more than annual 
cost once production is underway. 


SUMMARY 


1. The current rate of cutting national 
forest timber is 4.4 billion board feet. 

2. Estimated sustained yield capacity of 
the national forests with existing growing 
stocks, markets, and utilization standards 
is 6.6 billion board feet. 

3. Inaccessibility is the primary obstacle 
to reaching sustained yield capacity. 

4, Road construction required to increase 
the cut to sustained yield capacity within a 
period of five years amounts to 16,707 miles 
at a cost of $255,802,000. 

5. Of this construction 15,420 miles are 
timber access roads costing $221,764,000. 
The remaining 1,287 miles costing $34,038,000 
are multiple-purpose roads, timber access be- 
ing secondary to other uses. 

6. It is proposed that construction of the 
15,420 miles of timber access road be financed 
on the basis of $112,472,000 from appro- 
priated funds and $109,292,000 from pur- 
chasers of national forest timber, the latter 
in the form of construction included as a 
timber purchase requirement. 

7. On the basis of a 5-year program period, 
Government cost would amount to $22,- 
494,000 annually. Timber purchaser cost 
for the same period would be $21,859,000 
annually. 

8. At present price levels the increase in 
revenue would more than equal the total 
Government expenditure of $112,472,000 
within four years after increased production 
is obtained, ; 
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Tape 1.—Access road construction required to maintain current rale of national forest cutting, exclusive of Alaska, Puerto Rico 


Agency responsible for construction Agency responsible for construction 


Towns, counties, and States 
446 | $6,366,000 | 2,228 | $31,830,000 8 Sarrio timber sale operator con- 


aata construction.................-..|-.------| 2, 604, 000 


T F. Service construction... — ͤ — 
‘otal Forest 9, 495 | 125, 155, 000 


TABLE 2.— Access road construction required to increase rate 2 05 N yield capacity in all national forests exclusive of Alaska 
a ueri tco 


Requirements, 5-year period Requirements, s- year period 


Agency responsible for construction Average annual 


Total Forest Service construction... 
Towns, counties, and States 


A en "timberland owners, mining in- 
terests, ete. 


Service construction 


“abate 3, 341 | 51, 160,000 | 16, 707 | 255, 802, 000 


TABLE 4.— Access road construction required to maintain cutting rate after reaching sustained yield capacity in national forests, exclusive 
of Alaska and Puerto Rico 


Average annual baa seh Average annual 


ments (5-year ments (5-year ) 
Agency responsible for construction Agency responsible for construction 


Miles Cost 
Forest Service construction using appropriated funds-...... 618 $4, 800,000 || Towns, counties, and States $588, 000 
Forest Service cooperation in timber sale operator construc- Forest Service timber sale opera’ 1, 062 11, 852, 000 
. —ↄ—Ä—— r T. K ðͤ Kases 2. 463, 000 || Adjacent timberland owners, S mining interests, o 67 400, 000 
Total Forest Service construction 518 7, 263, 000 Total requirements 1, 685 20, 103, 000 


9. North central.. 


1 Cost of roads needed to cut sustained yield capacity and maintain that level, Based on fiscal year 1952 average stumpage value for national forest timber. 
accomplished over 5-year period. 
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TABLE 6.—Unit costs for Government and operator construction 


Element of cost 


thousand board feet, 5-year iod, for 

* 3 to maintain cutting at its prei level of 4.4 billion board 

Coes rae ne rot aoea ands T 

` ped Rey, aum ing reeds eee will contribute to a total cut of 22 
billion feet in 10 years (see table 2) 

3. Annual cost per thousand board feet, 6th to 10th year, for permanent access 

roads, necessary to maintain cutting at sustained yield capacity of 6.6 bil- 

lion board feet (see table 2) 


Road cost per thousand board feet 


rmanent access 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the ac- 
cess road needs, as set forth in the pres- 
entation, were based upon an allowable 
cut of 6.9 billion board-feet from our 
national forests, and were also designed 
to keep Government-financed construc- 
tion to a minimum, even though in some 
cases the Government might benefit fi- 
nancially if greater portions of the basic 
transportation system were constructed 
with Federal funds. 

The situation has now changed. The 
Chief of the Forest Service testified be- 
fore the Senate Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee that instead of an an- 
nual sustained yield cut of 6.9 billion 
feet, the Forest Service could be cutting 
up to 9.5 billion board-feet by 1960, if 
additional roads could be programed. 
In his testimony, the Chief of the For- 
est Service said that the 1952 analysis 
did not take into account changing 
standards of merchantability under 
which areas which were formerly con- 
sidered not only inaccessible but un- 
merchantable, are now in demand. In 
addition, the 1952 analysis did not take 
into account the revenue opportunities 
that accrue by salvaging the recurrent 
natural mortality which is scattered 
through timberlands. This unrecovered 
natural mortality is an important leak 
that can be plugged by light cutting over 
of these areas. The Chief of the Forest 
Service recognized that the economic 
feasibility of this sort of cutting has de- 
veloped only recently, and he also stated 
that additional public-road construc- 
tion, over and above the public-road 
system needed for cutting the ordinary 
sustained yield capacity of each work- 
ing circle, will be required. Recognition 


of these needs will result in income much 
greater than the expenditure required 
to obtain it. He went on to say that 
even more important is the opportunity 
to provide additional raw material for 
the forest-product industries, which are 
so vital in the economy of the Pacific 
Northwest and other forest regions of our 
country. 
THE VALUE OF ACCESS ROADS 


In addition to these more recently 
recognized opportunities, the obvious 
advantages of the access road program 
are, first, a logical order of cutting can 
be developed, and second, a public trans- 
portation system broadens competitive 
bidding for stumpage. 

Many operators cannot bid for large 
sales with costly road requirements. 
The best returns to the Treasury have 
proved to come from relatively short- 
term sale offerings rather than from 
large long-term sales. I might add here 
that in 1953 the Comptroller General 
presented a report to the Congress on 
the sale of Government-owned timber. 
He stressed that the Congress should 
authorize the financing and construction 
of all main line access roads by the agen- 
cies themselves rather than by purchas- 
ers through an allowance in timber sale 
price. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be inserted at this point 
in my remarks, a table furnished me by 
the chairman of the Senate Interior 
Committee, entitled ‘Forest Service 
Large Sale Record, Pacific Northwest 
Region.” 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


* A cs gad 
verage percent o 
Number woken road Average size x asi increase 
Sale size “of sales (board nes oe of * 9 with com: over 1 
N sale (board fee! E appraised 
feet) petition price due 
to bidding 
10,000,000 to 25,000,000 board feet. 53 | 863, 000, 000 £93, 000 53 
25,000,000 to 50,000,000 board feet. 16 | 554, 000, 000 178, 000 39 
Over 50,000,000 board feet.-...------- 3 | 242, 000, 000 482, 000 0 


Mr. MORSE. In the sales in the ten 
to twenty-five million board-feet group 
the total appraised price was $9,443,364 
and the bid price received was 814,421. 
775. The total Forest Service allowance 
in timber sales for road costs was $4,- 
914,575. 

For the sales in the 25 to 50 million 
board-feet class, the total appraised value 
was $5,109,971 and the bid total was $7,- 
102,740. The total Forest Service allow- 


ance for roads was $2,858,897. As the 
above table shows, the average road cost 
per sale almost doubled. It is $178,000 
per sale. Note how the bidding dropped. 
If the Government had built the main- 
line roads in these sales as well as in 
some of the ten to twenty-five million 
board-feet sales the number of bidders 
and competition would have been in- 
creased, 
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On the sales over 50 million board feet 
there was no competition. The total 
appraised and bid price involved $4,- 
731,398 worth of valuable timber. The 
road-construction allowance in the ap- 
praisal was $1,443,529; and I might point 
out that one sale accounted for $823,880 
of this allowance. 

Two of the three sales represent lower 
than usual road costs for this size of sale. 
Going back a few years more, I find that 
on these big sales the average road 
cost is $533,000 per sale. This is over 
five times the average cost of roads in 
the smaller class. 

If it is a matter of having the roads 
built on the most economical basis, the 
program which I am recommending this 
afternoon is a sound program. 

The point I want to make is that in 
these 72 sales, $9,217,001 was allowed for 
road construction of all sorts. A por- 
tion was for mainline access roads. 
$4,208,479 was allowed in sales for which 
no competitive bidding occurred and 
again a portion of this was for main- 
line access roads. 

This bill, if enacted, will place the con- 
struction of mainline access roads under 
bidding by qualified roadbuilders and 
put more timber sales in true competitive 
bidding status. 

To the extent that these allowances 
covered mainline access roads the price 
of the Government timber would have 
been raised. In other words, if $5 mil- 
lion of the total involved mainline con- 
struction accomplished under appropri- 
ated funds, the price of Forest Service 
timber would be raised to take into ac- 
count this expenditure. 

The third advantage is that the road 
system can be designed and built to fur- 
nish the lowest cost transportation sys- 
tem for all of the national forest timber 
served by it. The road system can also 
be developed to provide for the other 
users of Our national forests, such as 
recreationists, miners, and grazers. 

The fourth advantage is the oppor- 
tunity to market special products. 
Thinning sales can be conducted in ad- 
vance of the sale of the main sawlog 
harvest. 

THE VIEWS OF AFFECTED PEOPLE 


In 1952 the National Forest Advisory 
Council issued a report on access road 
construction on the national forests. 
They reported to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture that there were many reasons 
why the Forest Service should build a 
large part of these main arterial timber 
roads. They agreed that the timber-sale 
purchasers should build the secondary 
and spur roads, as well as a network of 
local logging roads. They stressed that 
while the timber industries may spend 
the necessary funds for building main 
access roads, the cost has been deducted 
from the prices which the Government 
asked when the timber was offered for 
sale. In this way, the main access roads 
are, in reality, financed by the Govern- 
ment no matter who builds them; and, 
I respectfully point out, at a greater cost 
than if the Government itself built them. 
If I say nothing else in this speech, I 
wish to stress that what we want to do 
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is to avoid false economy. In the matter 

of building access roads, if my bill is 

enacted, it will mean money in the pock- 
ets of the taxpayers. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks 
a table from pages 15 and 16 of the report 
showing representative views of timber- 
men all over the Nation. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

A LIMITED SAMPLING SURVEY oF COMPANIES IN 
CONTRACT WITH Forrest SERVICE TIMBER 
SALES To DETERMINE ATTITUDE ON ACCESS 
Roaps 
In an effort to understand the attitude 

of industry, large and small, on the ques- 
tion of access roads on the national forests, 
the advisory council has contacted a num- 
ber of individuals and companies who either 
now are interested in the availability of 
national-forest timber or will be interested 
later. This limited survey is summarized in 
the following statements: 

1. Should access roads into the national 
forests be opened up? (No reference as to 
who should build the roads.) 

Large operators: Yes, 88 percent; no, 12 
percent. 

Medium-sized operators: Yes, 95 percent; 
no, 5 percent. 

Smali-sized operators: Yes, 100 percent; 
no, none. 

2. Should main access roads be built by 
Government? 

Large operators: Yes, 33 percent; no, 67 
percents 

Medium-sized operators: Yes, 95 percent; 
no, 5 percent. 

Small-sized operators: Yes, 100 percent; 
no, none. 

3. Would lack of Federal access roads re- 
strict bidding on timber? 

Large operators: Yes, none; no, 100 per- 
cent. 

Medium-sized operators: Yes; 84 percent; “ 
no, 16 percent.“ 

Small-sized operators: Yes, 
no, 35 percent. 


Mr. MORSE. Starting on page 83, 
the report cited comments and opinions 
from segments of the timber industry 
on Federal timber access-road program. 
This 29-page section of the report makes 
interesting reading—and shows almost 
unanimous opinion by small and me- 
dium and by many large operators in 
favor of increasing Federal financing of 
construction for mainline roads. Bene- 
fits stressed included the creation of 
equal opportunity to bid on Federal tim- 
ber, increased returns to the Govern- 
ment, reduction of overcutting on pri- 
vate timber, stretching dwindling sup- 
plies of private timber, greater opportu- 
nities for small operators, impetus to 
the local economy. The report also dis- 
cussed ways of overcoming the difficul- 
ties of smaller companies in financing 
expensive main-road construction, the 
good effect on size of sale and the en- 
hancement of stumpage prices. 

This fall, hearings on timber-sale pol- 
icy were held on the west coast and it 
Was my pleasure to make a statement 
before the committee. In addition, I 
have had an opportunity to study the 
record of these hearings and to see what 
the overall views of the people are. Al- 


65 percent; 


No, or with various restrictions or reser- 
vations. 

2 Operators with certain exceptions. 

Several with some exceptions. 
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most without exception, operators large 
and small favor construction 
of main-line access roads by the Federal 
Government. 

The distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Scorr], who now presides 
over the Senate, participated in those 
hearings. He was in my State when the 
hearings were held there. I want him 
to know that I appreciate very much the 
way many contributions which he made 
to those hearings, not only in connection 
with the access-roads problem, but in 
connection with the general forest tim- 
ber problem. I am sure that I could 
call him to the witness stand as my wit- 
ness in support of the observation which 
I have just made with respect to the al- 
most complete unanimity, or, at least, 
the fact that an overwhelming majority 
of the timber operators themselves 
agreed in those hearings that the Fed- 
eral. Government should finance the 
greater portion of the main-line access 
roads. In their testimony at the hear- 
ing, they set forth many of the same 
arguments and conclusions which I am 
setting forth in this speech. 

THE SITUATION IN OREGON 


The Oregon national forests have vast 
stands of timber in need of utilization, 
development and modern management. 
One of the basic tools of management 
is a good road system. Our Oregon na- 
tional forests are currently depositing 
net profits of $14.5 million in the Federal 
‘Treasury each year. This amount is over 
and above all of the expenses, direct and 
indirect, for all of the work which the 
Forest Service does. 

It is interesting to note that there are 
three other States which enjoy this dis- 
tinction, namely, Washington, Texas and 
Arkansas. There are many individual 
forests which are returning big cash divi- 
dends to the Treasury and the evidence 
is clear that timber access roads are the 
key to not only profitable but also to 
sound management of public timber. 

There are areas like on the Malheur 
Forest, where only 32 million board feet 
were cut last year, but the allowable cut 
is 67 million board feet. 

That is not sound conservation, Mr. 
President. Sometimes we hear people 
argue that if we cut more we shall be 
following an unsound conservation pro- 
gram. That is not a sound argument, 
because the so-called allowable cut 
which is computed by our Department of 
Agriculture, through the Forest Service, 
and by our Department of the Interior, 
is based upon the cut which will give 
us the soundest conservation program 
in the handling of our forests. There 
is no sound conservation in letting a 
large Federal forest become inaccessible, 
with the result that over-ripeness de- 
stroys many of the trees, and disease 
takes hold of the forest and runs un- 
checked, destroying many of the trees. 
The operation of the elements and the 
weather results in the need for salvage 
operations in the forest in order to get 
out the blow-down timber, the dead 
timber, and the overripe timber. These 
trees become a great fire hazard. 

There is no sound conservation pro- 
gram in a policy which permits a great 
national forest to remain inaccessible, 
with the result that the blown timber 
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constitutes such a great fire hazard that 
one spark may result in the loss of many 
Square miles of precious Federal timber, 
which means a loss of the timber re- 
sources of that area for many decades to 
come. 

It is because of an argument made by 
one witness in one of our hearings 
against access roads that I make this 
argument today. This witness expressed 
the view that if we did not build access 
roads it might turn out to be a good 
thing for future generations from the 
standpoint of a conservation program. 
My reply to him is that I think one of 
the essentials of a sound conservation 
program is a program of access roads, 
because with these roads we can protect 
our forests, we can truly conserve our 
forests, we can expect a sustained yield 
cutting program, we can get at forest 
fires in there, we can get at the diseases 
of the timber, and we can get at the 
salvage timber. 

Let me make it perfectly clear that 
no one in my State will fight harder for 
a sound conservation program than the 
senior Senator from Oregon. However, 
I wish to stress the fact that if we are 
to have a sound conservation program, 
the forests must be accessible for put- 
ting into operation a sound conservation 
program. 

It is not sound conservation merely 
to let forests go unmanaged. That re- 
sults in terrific losses, 

In the Siskiyou National Forest, the 
cut last year was 75 million board-feet 
and the potential is 153 million board- 
feet. On one working circle on that 
forest, with only 12 miles of road, only 
2% million feet were cut last year and 
the quota was 54 million feet. 

Two and a half million feet of an al- 
lowable 54-million-foot cut. That is not 
a sound conservation program. A sound 
cutting practice will get out of that for- 
est overripe timber and timber that needs 
to be taken out in order to maintain a 
healthy forest. 

Mr. President, on the subject of forest 
conservation I divert for a moment from 
the principal topic of my remarks—ac- 
cess roads—to discuss briefly the ex- 
tremely important subject of timber re- 
source development. 

TIMBER RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 


Linked very closely to multiple-use 
management of our national resources 
are the resource development program 
on the national forests, and the State 
and private forestry-aid programs of the 
Forest Service. Every acre of public and 
private land that is not well covered with 
grass or timber hurts us two ways. It 
does not produce a crop for the future 
and adds to our erosion and land-man- 
agement problems today. 

The recent timber resources review 
indicates the need we have to get not 
only more timber growing but increase 
its quality. The Forest Service has 4 
million acres of its own that should be 
planted to trees and at the current rate 
of expenditures it will take 200 years to 
do the job. They have over 3 million 
acres of range that need to be planted 
to grass and it will take 50 years to do 
this job at the current rate. This is a 
capital expenditure item which results 
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from the misfortunes of the past. In a 
way it is a part of our national debt and 
a part that ought to be reduced. It is an 
investment that we ought to make in 
the future. 

On this item of resource development 
I think the Forest Service ought to come 
in next year with a program geared to 
solve this problem in the next 20 years 
instead of 200. I think that the Forest 
Service should get their nursery program 
in shape because it takes a couple of 
years to collect seed and grow trees be- 
fore you can actually start replanting. 
Getting timberland back in production is 
vital to meeting future work needs and 
getting these national forest lands grow- 
ing timber is another way of increasing 
the allowable cut. 

There are 60 million acres of private 
land in need of replanting to trees. 
Based upon combined Federal and State 
funds currently being spent, it will take 
2,000 years to do this job. Under the 
State and private forestry programs, the 
Federal Government is expending as its 
share only $505,000 for what is known as 
section 4 of the Clarke-McNary Act. 

As I recall, in 1950 the Congress au- 
thorized up to 82 ½ million a year as the 
Federal contribution to this program. I 
think that the States had every reason 
to expect that the Federal Government 
would do something toward getting that 
authorization and I believe that the 
amount of Federal participation in this 
program should be raised to $750,000 this 
year. In addition, I would like to recom- 
mend that the Forest Service and the 
Association of State Foresters be re- 
quested to get together, make use of the 
text of the Timber Resources Review, and 
come in here with a program of State 
and Federal cooperation that will get the 
job done in less than 2,000 years. Im- 
proved productivity of private land is an 
area where the Federal Government does 
have responsibilities, but the greatest 
bulk of the initiative should come from 
the State and local governments and 
from private owners themselves. 

ACCESS ROADS PAY FOR THEMSELVES 


Observe what happens on a fairly well- 
developed forest, such as the Willamette 
National Forest. Last year on that for- 
est alone, the full allowable cut, worth 
$7 million, was sold. This is almost 20 
percent of the total for the Oregon na- 
tional forests. 

An outstanding example is on the 
Mount Hood National Forest where 1 
working circle embraces 410,000 acres in 
the headwaters of the Clackamas River. 
There are 9 billion board-feet of timber 
in this drainage and an allowable cut 
of 200 million feet annually. 

In 1942 a timber-access road was put 
into this drainage with appropriated 
funds and since then it has been ex- 
tended. Six million dollars has been 
invested in this road to date and the 
Government has gotten back $9 million 
in cash from the sale of timber. From 
now on, this drainage alone will bring 
over $1 million annually because of its 
development, and that will continue far, 
far into the future. 

I should like to know where else an 
expenditure of $6 million of taxpayers’ 
money will reap such a large dividend 
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over the years as is being realized from 
this 1 access road. 

In addition, with the construction of 
a high-grade road, recreationists’ visits 
have increased from 3,000 per year to 
112,000 per year. By actual count on a 
Labor Day weekend, 6,000 cars used this 
road. On working days, a loaded log- 
ging truck travels over this road every 
3 minutes. 

I think this is an outstanding example 
of what these access roads mean. 

I cite the foregoing examples to show 
how important it is that we invest a rel- 
atively small amount in our Federal for- 
ests so that they may be operated on a 
businesslike basis—on a basis which 
will bring heavy dividends to the own- 
ers of these forests—the American 
people. 

THE BUSINESS ASPECTS 

Mr. President, I was shocked to dis- 
cover that we are investing, in appro- 
priated funds, only 30 cents per acre, 
based on the commercial timberland 
acreage, in the national forest road net- 
work. We are currently spending the 
equivalent of 60 cents an acre on na- 
tional park road network and it is pro- 
posed to raise it to 75 cents per acre. 
The Forest Service has 45 million vis- 
itors a year which is as many as the 
Park Service has. In addition, the For- 
est Service is our big Federal timber- 
selling agency. 

Over $1 per acre is being invested in 
access roads on the O. & C. lands, man- 
aged by the BLM, and this will be stepped 
up to $2.25 per acre this year by the 
House action on the BLM budget. In 
connection with this, I want to say that 
because of the special conditions sur- 
rounding the revestment, 18 O. & C. 
counties of Oregon receive as in-lieu 
payments 3 times the forest income 
paid to counties under the Forest Serv- 
ice statute. Thus, it is necessary to work 
with these counties to provide the money 
for Federal access roads on these lands. 
Last summer, they petitioned to have 
one-third of their share of receipts, or 
$4.5 million annually, allocated to main- 
line access roads. This amounts to an 
investment of $2.25 per acre per year. 
They consider it a good sound invest- 
ment which will pay dividends. 

Let us take a look at who the propo- 
nents are. They are the county judges 
of my State. We call them county 
judges. We have a commission form of 
government in our counties, in that we 
usually have three county judges who 
have supervisory authority over the 
county’s interests in natural resources. 
In Oregon they have supervisory author- 
ity over the so-called O. & C. counties. 
What they are saying to the Federal 
Government is, “We would like to work 
out an arrangement with you whereby 
one-third of the payment that you make 
to our county in lieu of taxes for Federal 
land that is represented by the O. & C. 
land will go into main-line access roads, 
because we know they are a good invest - 
ment. Furthermore, we are willing to 
take one-third of the money that you 
send into our county in lieu of taxpay- 
ments and put it into access roads.” Of 
course, they want the Federal Govern- 
ment to do its share, too. However, that 
one-third would amount to $.2.25 an 
acre, 
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There is quite a difference between 
that amount of money and 30 cents per 
acre that we are spending at the present 
time. These county judges are close to 
the problem. They know what main-line 
access roads mean to a sound forest- 
management system. They know that 
putting that money into main-line access 
roads will bring out of the forest many 
times the investment in the roads; and 
they know that it is not possible to bring 
out of the forests a dime’s worth of the 
timber without the access roads. In 
other words, it is necessary to have the 
roads in order to reap the harvests from 
the forests. 

This will result in tremendously speed- 
ing up the development of these valu- 
able lands. 

I think it is shocking that the national 
forests which are the pride of our coun- 
try are so underfinanced in this vital 
management investment. The annual 
investment contemplated by this bill will 
be only $1 per thousand board-feet for 
the commercial timber in our national 
forests over the life of the program. 

‘Our national forests and the timber on 
them have a capital value in excess of $8 
billion. We can only realize a decent 
return upon our capital by providing in- 
vestments of the type that will aid in the 
sound marketing of the timber. With 
an adequate system of access roads, I 
forsee an annual income from the sale 
of timber in excess of $160 million. 

Sound business economics will clearly 
demonstrate that a program at this level 
will return the full cost, and a profit be- 
sides. S. 3420, if enacted, would insure 
that the mainlines needed for overall 
access and development can be pushed in 
faster and in a better way. I believe in 
this bill because it is a sound investment; 
second, because it is good for the busi- 
ness economy for our forest regions; and 
third, because it will promote multiple- 
use Management and make the forest 
more available to the lumberman, the 
recreationist and all the other people who 
use our forests. The views I express here 
echo those of lumbermen and recreation- 
ists at the hearings in November on Fed- 
eral timber sale practices in the West. 
This was one of the few subjects upon 
which there was such agreement. 

THE ACCESS ROAD NEEDS 


In its 1952 estimate the Forest Service 
computed that it would require $25 mil- 
lion annually in order to maintain the 
current rate of cutting on the national 
forests and that another $26 million 
would have to be expended annually in 
order to increase the rate of cutting up 
to 6.9 billion feet. This called for a total 
expenditure of $51 million per year for 
a 5-year period. Approximately one-half 
of the expenditure was to be appropri- 
ated funds and the other one-half of the 
roads were to be built by allowances to 
timber-sale contractors. 

What is the present status of our 
forest access road program? When I 
appeared before the House Public Works 
Committee this year I heard Mr. Cliff 
of the Forest Service state that there are 
120,000 miles in the Forest Service road 
system. This includes all classes of 
roads. There are timber-access roads, 
roads for fire protection and roads for 
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general management purposes. There 
are also 118,000 miles of trails in our 
national forests, and these trails are used 
to link up lookouts and quite a number of 
them are the trails that are used by 
hunters and campers. 
Cliff told the House Public Works Com- 
mittee, that current plans for the na- 
tional forest road system indicate they 
will ultimately need 161,400 miles of 
roads and 124,700 miles of trails. That 
means that the Forest Service estimates 
that they will have to add 41,400 miles of 
roads and 5,900 miles of trails to their 
system. 

Now in addition, of this existing sys- 
tem, 51,100 miles of roads and 26,300 
miles of trails are inadequate. The cost 
of correcting deficiencies in the existing 
inadequate mileage plus the cost of build- 
ing the additional 41,400 miles of roads 
and 5,900 miles of trails neded for full 
development of the national forests is 
currently estimated at $1.2 billion. The 
total road job involves 92,500 miles of 
road and 32,300 miles of trail. The bill 
we are introducing provides that over a 
12-year period $572 million will be pro- 
vided to rehabilitate and to complete the 
major part of this system. 


THE PRESENT PROGRAM 


Currently the Forest Service is ex- 
pending on its road system $34 million 
of funds either appropriated by the Con- 
gress or made available by the 10-per- 
cent fund. This expenditure is broken 
down as follows: maintenance of roads 
and trails, $9.3 million; replacement of 
inadequate bridges $3.2 million; con- 
struction of fire and general purpose 
roads $344 million; construction of fire 
and general purpose roads $342 million; 
engineering services on timber-access 
roads constructed by timber purchasers, 
$2.3 million. I might note here that with 
the expanding cut on the national for- 
ests it can be expected that this will 
rise somewhat because the Forest Service 
is under constant pressure from the lum- 
ber industry to do a better job of engi- 
nering on roads constructed by timber- 
sale purchasers. Thus the present pro- 
gram leaves only $15.7 million for tim- 
ber access roads. 

WHAT THIS BILL WILL DO 


Our bill proposes that in fiscal 1958 
the authorization be raised from $24 mil- 
lion to $32 million so that $8 million more 
will be available, and I would envision 
that most of this money will be used 
on timber access roads. The 10-percent 
fund is probably adequate to take care 
of the maintenance item as it grows, 
and certainly the Forest Service must 
continue its bridge-replacement pro- 
gram, put its fire and general-purpose 
trails in shape, and contemplate some 
expansion of engineering services. 

The bill will then provide for a second 
$8 million to $40 million in 1959. This 
will get the amount of money for access 
roads up to approximately $30 million 
annually. This bill then proposes that 
the amount expended for the succeed- 
ing 10 years, depending upon the views 
of the Appropriation Committee, will be 
increased by another $10 million annual- 
ly so that the amount of money avail- 
able for timber access roads would be in 
the neighborhood of $40 million annually 
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with the balance being spent on the con- 
struction of replacement bridges, the 
construction of general-purposes roads 
and trails and engineering services, and 
the 10-percent fund serving to provide 
the base for maintenance. The con- 
struction of timber sale roads by timber 
sale purchasers would go forward in this 
period, and would still represent some 50 
percent of the overall road expenditures. 
These two programs should be sufficient 
to get our access roads and our total 
development program in shape by 1969. 

In the light of changing conditions 
and the potential allowable cut now 
forecast as being 2½ billion feet above 
the 1952 figure, a new look at the access- 
road program is needed. The bill we 
are presenting will provide this new look. 


THE BILL WILL SPELL OUT CONGRESSIONAL 
POLICY 


First, it will declare that it is the pol- 
icy of the Congress to develop fully the 
access-road system of our national for- 
ests so that the allowable cut may be 
realized as rapidly as. is economically 
feasible.. Secondly, it will emphasize 
that where high-cost main-line roads are 
needed, these roads will be built by the 
Federal Government. I might digress 
here just a moment to say that the 
money spent is appropriated funds, but 
the road is built by private contractors— 
roadbuilding contractors, bidding on the 
construction job. Thus, instead of bury- 
ing a $200,000 or $500,000 road job in a 
large timber sale contract, one so large 
that there is only one bidder, and under 
a situation which may not allow the 
Government to get the advantage of the 
lowest bid for road construction, this 
bill will provide that the Government 
gets more for its money. 

Also, Mr. President, contrary to 
thoughtless criticisms that some people 
make of this proposal of mine to have 
the Government build the roads, it would 
provide a great impetus to private enter- 
prise under the competitive system. I 
am not proposing any so-called social- 
istic scheme at all. These roads will be 
built by private contract and by private 
contractors operating under the very 
essence of a free-enterprise system, 
namely, the system of competitive bid- 
ding. The Government will get the most 
for its money and the contractors will 
get an even break and an opportunity, 
at least, for the widest possible distribu- 
tion of construction jobs. 

Third, this bill will also declare that 
it is the policy of the Congress that the 
less expensive roads and those roads 
needed to develop individual timber sales 
will continue to be built by the timber 
sale purchaser under allowances in the 
timber sale contract. The result will be 
that national forest timber will be made 
available to all bidders on better terms 
with reduced risks. When the Govern- 
ment finances construction of a road 
with appropriated funds the price of 
the stumpage automatically increases be- 
cause no road allowance is made in the 
appraisal. In addition, the Government 
realizes additional revenues because 
there is a greater opportunity for com- 
petition. 

The fourth purpose of this bill will be 
to spell out a congressional policy re- 
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garding the development of road systems 
in our national forests which tap private 
as well as public timber. It will pro- 
vide that the Forest Service can enter 
into agreements for cooperative con- 
struction, for sharing of costs, and for 
the collection of fees when substantial 
quantities of private timber come out 
over a national forest road system. The 
bill will also provide for the holding of 
public hearings, not only when roads are 
built with appropriated funds, but also 
when certain types of road agreements 
are entered into by the Forest Service. 
And the bill will protect the historical 
rights of ingress and egress to our na- 
tional forests to the public and to land- 
owners, I would like to say that for sev- 
eral of these sections, we have drawn 
on H. R. 7118, a bill that CLIFFORD HOPE, 
the distinguished ranking minority 
member of the House Agricultural Com- 
mittee, introduced last year. 
ACCESS ROADS FOR INDIAN TIMBER 


We have also included a section relat- 
ing to the Indian forests. This section 
is designed to provide that funds can 
be advanced to a tribe so that an access 
road can be constructed and the tribe 
will be able to pay the money back out 
of their receipts from the sale of timber. 
Indians have been at a disadvantage for 
many years due to their inability to se- 
cure funds for access roads into Indian 
timber. Thus, the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs has been forced, in opening up 
areas, to make large sales in order to 
finance large mainline construction road 
costs. This provision recognizes the 
Same principle that applies to our na- 
tional forests. The timber pays for the 
road, and the Indian can get a better 
income if the road is built in advance. 
We feel that it is important in raising 
the standard of living of our Indian and 
equipping him to participate as a full- 
fledged citizen in our civilization, that 
we make it possible for him to obtain an 
adequate income. This bill will also take 
care of that. I might also say that in 
connection with this section, the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs advises me 
that the problem of access roads to In- 
dian forests is a serious one, and he is 
pleased to learn that we have introduced 
a bill on the subject. Without commit- 
ting the administration, he does indicate 
a willingness to present their views to 
the Bureau of the Budget and to the 
Congress on this matter. 

I sincerely hope, Mr. President, that 
the appropriate Senate committee will 
give early consideration to my bill and 
that we shall have an opportunity to 
vote on it at an early date. It is a bill 
which will save the taxpayers of this 
country many millions of dollars. It is 
a sound timber-conservation bill. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 
TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate concludes its business today, 
it stand in recess until 12 o’clock noon 
tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to announce that there will 
be no Saturday session. When the Sen- 
ate concludes its business tomorrow, it 
will adjourn until 12 o’clock noon on 
Monday. 

Following the morning hour on Mon- 
day, there will be a call of the calendar 
of bills to which there is no objection. 
I think permission has already been 
granted for the call of the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Following 
the call of the calendar, the debate on 
the unfinished business will be resumed. 


ELECTION OF PRESIDENT AND 
VICE PRESIDENT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 31) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States providing for 
the election of President and Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
recognize the lateness of the hour and 
have had grave doubts whether I should 
‘speak at all this evening. I had hoped 
it might have been possible tomorrow 
to address myself to the unfinished busi- 
ness, Senate Joint Resolution 31, and the 
substitute proposed thereto. But I have 
been informed that a unanimous-consent 
agreement has been reached which might 
very well preclude me from obtaining the 
floor for a presentation of my argument 
on the unfinished business. 

Furthermore, during a part of next 
week I shall have to be away from the 
Senate, and therefore shall not be able 
to participate in the continuing dis- 
-"eussion of this very important constitu- 
tional matter. Therefore, I utilize this 
time at the sufferance of the Senate to 
indicate my interest in and support of 
certain proposals which I shall outline in 
some detail as substitute measures. 

I have presented to the Senate an 
‘amendment to Senate Joint Resolution 
31, which would provide for the direct 
election of the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States. I strongly 
favor this particular proposal. The 
electoral college as it is presently con- 
“stituted is outmoded. My amendment 
would abolish it. 

The proposed direct- election amend- 
ment, which is now at the desk, is one 
that I have sponsored for several years. 
I -was highly pleased the other day to 
hear the former Vice President of the 
United States, the distinguished junior 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY], 
say he had long favored the direct elec- 
tion of the President and Vice President 
of the United States. It appears to me 
that that is the most democratic pro- 
cedure possible. Without the possibility 
of error; it would express the majority 
will of the American people. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in my 
remarks the text of the amendment to 
which I have referred, namely, the 
amendment providing for the direct elee- 
tion of the President and Vice President 
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of the United States, which is designated 
as “3-20-56-B.” 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by Mr. 
Humpurey was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Strike out all after the resolving clause, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That the following article is proposed as 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which shall be valid to all in- 
tents and purposes as part of the Consti- 
tution when ratified by conventions in 
three-fourths of the several States, as pro- 
vided in the Constitution: 

“ARTICLE — 

“‘Secrion 1. The executive power shall be 
vested in a President of the United States 
of America. He shall hold his office during 
the term of 4 years, and together with the 
Vice President, chosen for the same term, 
be elected as provided in this Constitution. 

The electoral college system of electing 
the President and Vice President of the 
United States is hereby abolished. The 
President and the Vice President shall be 


-elected by a direct vote of the people of 


the United States, and the choice of the 
people of each State for President and Vice 
President shall be determined at a general 
election held in such State. 

The Congress shall determine the time 
of such election, which shall be the same 
throughout the United States, and unless 
otherwise determined by the Congress, such 
election shall be held on the first Tuesday 
after the first Monday in November in the 
year preceding the expiration of the regular 
term of the President and the Vice Presi- 
dent. The electors in each State shall have 
the qualifications requisite. for electors of 
the most numerous branch of the State 
legislature. 

“Sec. 2. Within 30 days after such elec- 
tion, or at such time as the Congress shall 
direct, each State shall make distinct lists 
of all persons receiving votes for President 
and all persons recelving votes for Vice 
President, and the number of votes cast in 


such State for each, which lists shall be 


signed, certified, and transmitted sealed to 
the seat of government of the United States 
directed to the President of the Senate. 
The President of the Senate shall, in the 
presence of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, open all certificates and the votes 
shall then be counted. The person having 
the greatest number of votes for President 
shall be President, if such number be at 
least 40 percent of the whole number of 
votes east for President. 

The person having the greatest number 
of votes for Vice President shall be Vice 


President, if such number be at least 40 per- 


cent of the whole number of votes cast for 
Vice President. No person constitutionally 
ineligible. to the office of President shall be 
eligible to that of Viee President of the 
United States. 

“Sec. 3. If it is shown by such certifi- 
cates that no person has received at least 


40 percent of the whole number of votes 


cast for President, the House of Representa- 
tives shall choose immediately by ballot the 
President from the 3 persons having the 
highest number of such yotes. If it is shown 
by such certificates that 2 persons have each 
received at least 40 percent of the whole 


‘number of votes cast for President, and have 


also received an equal number of all such 
votes cast, the House of Representatives 
shall choose immediately by ballot the 
President from such 2 persons. In choosing 
the President pursuant to this section each 
Member of the House of Representatives 
shall have one vote. A quorum for the pur- 
pose of ehoosing the President shall con- 
sist of two-thirds of the whole number of 
Representatives, and a majority of the whole 
number shall be necessary to a choice, If 
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the House of Representatives shall not 
choose a President before the 20th day of 
January next following, whenever the right 
of choice shall devolve upon that body, 
the Vice President-elect shall act as Presi- 


dent, as in the case of the death or other 


constitutional disability of the President. 

“ ‘Sec. 4. If it is shown by such certificates 
that no person has received at least 40 per- 
cent of the whole number of votes cast for 
Vice President, the Senate shall choose the 
Vice President from the 3 persons having 
the highest number of such votes. If it 
ts shown by such certificates that 2 persons 
have each received at least 40 percent of 
the whole number of votes cast for Vice 
President, and have also received an equal 
number of all such votes cast, the Senate 
shall choose the Vice President from such 
two persons. A quorum for the purpose of 
choosing the Vice President, as provided in 
this section, shall eonsist of two-thirds of 
the whole number of Senators. and a ma- 
jority of the whole number shall be necessary 
to a choice. 

“ ‘Seo, 5. Paragraphs 1, 2, and 3 of section 
1, article II, of the Constitution and the 
12th article of amendment to the Consti- 
tution, are hereby repealed. 

“Sec. 6. This article shall take effect on 
the 30th day of January following its rati- 
fication, 

“ ‘Sec. 7. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by conven- 
tions in the several States, as provided in 
the Constitution, within 7 years from the 
date of the submission hereof to the States 
by the Congress.“ 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it is 
my understanding that other Senators 
will offer direct election amendments as 
substitutes for the unfinished business, 


I have reservations about direct presi- 


dential primaries, but none about direct 
presidential elections. If I were here 
next week, I would, of course, cast my 


‘vote for any direct election amendment 


offered. Since other Senators will pro- 


pose similar amendments, I shall not 


press the direct election amendment 
which I have already had printed, and 
which is laying on the desk. I hope that 


the direct election proposal will come be- 


fore the Senate at a time when I can cast 
my vote for it. 

I have also offered, and had printed, 
another amendment to Senate Joint Res- 
olution 31 which I should like to discuss 
now. It is generally referred to, and is 
printed, as Senate Joint Resolution 152. 
This particular proposal was introduced 
by me on March T, 1956, and is ‘cospon- 
sored by the Senator from New York [Mr. 
LEHMAN], the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Murray], and the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER]. This new 


amendment embodies the Provisions: of 
Senate Joint Resolution 152. 


As many of my colleagues already 
know, Senate Joint Resolution 152 has 
been proposed as a serious and deliber- 
ate compromise of the various proposals 
previously made, such as Senate Joint 
Resolutions 9, 10, 30, 31, and 53, to re- 
form the presidential electoral process. 

This new proposal would first, elimi- 
nate the electoral college and the presi- 
dential electors as such; second, retain 
the numerical strength of both Houses 
of Congress, that is, 531, as the numerical 
basis for determining the election of 
Presidents; third, assign two electoral 
votes to the candidate winning the plu- 
rality of popular votes in each State, and 
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fourth, divide the remaining block of 435 
votes according to the proportion of pop- 
ular votes received by each candidate on 
a nationwide basis. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the text of the amendment to 
which I am now addressing myself, 
which is designated as “3-20-56—A.” 

There béing no objection, the amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by Mr. 
HUMPHREY was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Strike out all after the resolving clause, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That the following article is proposed as 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which shall be valid to all 
intents and purposes as part of the Consti- 
tution when ratified by conventions in 
three-fourths of the several States, as pro- 
vided in the Constitution: 


“ARTICLE — 


“‘Secrion 1. The executive power shall be 
vested in a President of the United States of 
America, He shall hold his office during the 
term of 4 years, and together with the Vice 
President, chosen for the same term, be 
elected as provided in this Constitution. 

“‘Sec.2. The electoral college system of 
electing the President and Vice President of 
the United States is hereby abolished. The 
President and Vice President shall be elected 
by the people of the several States. The 
electors in each State shall have the quali- 
fications requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State legislature. 

„There shall be a total number of elec- 
toral votes equal to the whole number of 
Senators and Representatives to which the 
several States may be entitled in the Con- 
gress. Two such electoral votes shall be 
eredited to each person receiving votes for 
President or Vice President for each State 
in which he shall have received a plurality 
of the total number of votes for President or 
Vice President, as the case may be. From 

_the remaining number of such electoral 
votes, each person receiving votes for Presi- 
dent or Vice President shall be credited 
with a number of electoral votes which 
bears the same ratio to the total num- 
ber of such remaining electoral votes as 
the number of votes received by him for 
President or Vice President bears to the total 
number of votes cast for President or Vice 
President, as the case may be. In making 
the computations fractional numbers less 
than one one-thousandth shall be disre- 
garded. 

Congress shall determine the time for 
electing the President and Vice President, 
which shall be the same throughout the 
United States. Until otherwise determined 
by the Congress, such election shall be held 
on the Tuesday next after the first Monday 
in November of the year preceding the year 
in which the regular term of the President is 
to begin. 

“Within 30 days after such election, or at 
such time as the Congress shall direct, each 
State shall make distinct lists of all per- 
sons receiving votes for President, and all 
persons receiving votes for Vice President, 
and the number of votes cast in such State 
for each, which lists shall be signed, certified, 
and transmitted sealed to the seat of the 
Government of the United States directed to 
the President of the Senate. The President 
of the Senate shall, in the presence of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives, 
open all certificates and the electoral votes 
shall then be credited to each person for 
whom votes were cast for President and Vice 
President in the manner prescribed in this 
article. The person having the greatest 
number of electoral votes for President shall 
be President and the person having the 
greatest number of electoral votes for Vice 
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President shall be Vice President. No per- 
son constitutionally ineligible to the office 
of the President shall be eligible to that of 
Vice President of the United States. 

“‘Sec.3. In the event that two or more 
persons shall have an equal and the highest 
number of electoral votes for President, the 
House of Representatives shall choose imme- 
diately by ballot the President from such 
persons. In choosing the President pursuant 
to this section each Member of the House of 
Representatives shall have one yote. A quo- 
rum for the purpose of choosing the Presi- 
dent, as provided in this section, shall con- 
sist of two-thirds of the whole number of 
Representatives, and a majority of the whole 
number shall be n to a choice. If 
the House of Representatives shall not 
choose a President before the 20th day of 
January next following, whenever the right 
of choice shall devolve upon them, the Vice 
President-elect shall act as President, as in 
the case of the death or other constitutional 
disability of the President. 

“ ‘Sec. 4. In the event that two or more 
persons shall have an equal and highest 
number of electoral votes for Vice President, 
the Senate shall choose immediately the Vice 
President from such persons. A quorum for 
the purpose of choosing the Vice President, 
as provided in this section, shall consist of 
two-thirds of the whole number of Sena- 
tors, and a majority of the whole number 
shall be necessary to a choice. 

“ ‘Sec. 5. P phs 1, 2, and 3 of section 1, 
article II, of the Constitution and the 12th 
article of amendment to the Constitution 
are hereby repealed. 

“ ‘Sec. 6, This article shall take effect on 
the 30th day of January following its rati- 
fication. 

“Sec. 7. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by conven- 
tions in the several States, as provided in 
the Constitution, within 7 years from the 
date of its submission to the States by the 
Congress.“ 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
elimination of the electoral college and 
the Presidential electors is a principle 
upon which all proposals for change in 
this field agree. The intent of the 
Founding Fathers was to have the elec- 
toral college meet as a body of senior 
statesmen to choose an outstanding 
citizen to be President. By 1800, during 
the lifetime of the Founding Fathers, 
that intent became obsolete with the de- 
velopment of the political parties. 

Retention of the total strength of 
Congress as the voting basis for the elec- 
tion of a President preserves a time- 
tested principle in the apportionment of 
political power in the United States. 
The Nation and the political forces that 
make it up have been accustomed both 
in the national legislature and in the 
electoral college to an allocation of 
power among the States and to the peo- 
ple at large within the limits of the sum 
of 2 votes per State and 435 votes for 
representation in the lower house, that 
is, 531 votes in all. Those proposals— 
the Mundt-Coudert and the Daniel 
plans—that have retained this voting 
base have won much wider acceptance 
than others, for example, my own direct 
election proposal, Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 53, that ignores it. 

The reasons for this acceptance are 
undoubtedly as follows: First, 96 of the 
531 electoral-vote base are recognition 
by the Mundt-Coudert and the Daniel 
plans of the Federal character of the 
Republic. Federalism is preserved by 
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the two-vote representation allowed for 
each of the 48 States; second, 435 of the 
531-vote base include the principle of 
direct representation of the people, such 
as we have in 1 of the 2 Houses of Con- 
gress; third, finally, the 531-vote base is 
one to which a great many influential 
political interests have become adjusted. 
A radical departure from this base would 
undoubtedly cause serious disruption in 
the balance among these interests. 

My new proposal retains the 531-elec- 
toral-vote base and recognizes the Fed- 
eral principle by awarding 2 votes to 
each State. Those 2 votes would go to 
the candidate of the political party 
which gains a majority in that particular 
State. 

The proposal, however, takes a differ- 
ent position from the others with re- 
spect to the application of the principle 
of direct representation of the people. 
Thus Senate Joint Resolution 10, intro- 
duced by the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. Lancer], and my own Senate Joint 
Resolution 53 would apply the principle 
of direct representation to the exclusion 
of the Federal principle entirely. The 
Mundt-Coudert plan would channel the 
influence of the people’s vote as it is 
distributed in the congressional] districts, 
duplicating thereby the effect of that in- 
fluence as it is already felt in the House 
of Representatives. The Daniel plan 
would channel the influence of the pop- 
ular vote for President through the 
States as units of representation, giving 
added weight to the Federal principle. 
My amendment, on the other hand, as- 
sumes that the President’s constituency 
is the people as a whole throughout the 
Nation and without regard to congres- 
sional districts and State boundaries, 
My amendment accepts the traditional 
allocation of 435 presidential electoral 
votes as the weight to be given the prin- 
ciple of direct representation, but it then 
proceeds to divide those 435 votes among 
the candidates in terms of the nation- 
wide constituency that is the President’s. 

The President and Vice President are 
our only nationally elected officers, and 
surely any plan relating to their elec- 
tion should be based upon a national 
constituency. What we have, in sub- 
stance, in the amendment I now speak 
to, is, recognition of the Federal princi- 
ple of the Republic by assigning 2 votes 
to each State regardless eof population 
or size. These 2 votes would go to the 
candidate for President who receives a 
Majority of the votes in each particu- 
lar State. Two votes for each of the 
48 States is an appropriate and proper 
recognition of the Federal principle. 
The remainder of the electoral votes, 
namely 435, similar to the 435 congres- 
sional seats in the House of Representa- 
tives, would go to the presidential candi- 
dates on the basis of their proportion of 
total national votes in the general elec- 
tion, without regard to State lines. 

Thus in this instance, we would take 
the principle of direct election of a 
President for the 435-vote factor and 
blend it in with the Federal principle of 
equality of the States, with two votes 
for each State. In so doing, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we preserve the great historical 
base of the presidential election process. 
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This proposal would not seriously al- 
ter the balance between the two major 
parties in presidential politics. If the 
presidential election outcomes from 
1872 to 1952 are recomputed according 
to this plan, it appears that the outcome 
of only one election would have been 
oe that between Hayes and Tilden 

876. 

It very well should have been changed, 
in light of the history surrounding that 
election. 

Instead of losing by 185 to 184 elec- 
toral votes, Tilden would have won by 
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183 to 182 votes, under this plan. My 
amendment would, however, modify the 
exaggerated majorities won in the elec- 
toral college over this period. It would 
have reduced the size of the electoral 
college majorities by 169 votes in 1936, 
down to no change at all for Wilson in 
1916. On the average, between 1872 and 
1952, this plan would have cut down 
electoral college majorities by 76 votes. 
Conversely, the vote of the principal 
minority would have been raised by 67 
votes, on the average, for this same 
period, ranging from 11 more votes for 
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Blaine in 1884 to 155 more votes for 
Landon in 1936. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point in my remarks a table I have 
had prepared, relating to presidential 
electoral vote outcomes from 1872 to 


1952, computed according to the formula 


that is outlined in my amendment to 
the pending business, more clearly un- 
derstood as Senate Joint Resolution 152. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Presidential electoral vote outcomes, 1872-1952, computed according to S. J. Res. 152 
[Col. G) col. Geol. (8)-+-col. (4)=col. (5)] 


w Wilson 
Theodore Roosevelt. 
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Dwight D. Eisenhower 
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111 district electoral votes not counted. 
? Senatorial electoral votes of 3 States not counted. 
This vote would have been scattered among several 


4 Results of election would have been reversed under Senate Joint Resolution 152. 
? California went Democratic but Republicans won 1 of 6 electoral votes; Michigan 
went Republican but Democrats won 6 of 14 electoral votes; Ohio went Republican 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, this 
amendment would require no special 
provisions to discourage the rise of third 
parties in our two-party system. The 
winning of the two statewide electoral 
votes in each State under this system 
would become an all-or-none contest, 
serious enough to encourage increased 
two-party organization within each of 
the States. 

I wish to say at this point that I be- 
lieve any modification of our electoral 
system should have, as one of its pur- 
poses, the encouragement of more ef- 
fective two-party organizations. We 
should encourage participation of the 
public in the two-party structure. 


but Democrats won 1 of 23 electoral votes; Oregon went Republican but Populists 
won 1 of 4 electoral yotes. North Dakota went Fusion. 


went Republican but 
NMI 
0 


Under my proposal, third parties would 
be discouraged simply as a matter of the 
natural laws of competition. Competi- 
tion for the greater share of the 435-vote 
block on the basis of the Nation as a 
whole as a single-member district should 
also become vigorous enough to discour- 
age the rise of third parties. In recent 
elections, where third-party votes were 
significant, recomputation of third- 
party votes under this plan would change 
the electoral votes won as follows: The 
Populist electoral vote in 1892 would 
have been raised from 22 to 41; the 
Roosevelt Progressives of 1912 raised 
from 88 to 131; the La Follette Progres- 
sives of 1924 from 13 to 74; and the 


4 California went Republican but Democrats won 1 of 9 electoral votes; Kentucky 
emocrats won 1 of 13 electoral votes. 
1 Maryland went Republican but Democrats won 7 of 8 electoral votes. 
land went Republican but Democrats won 6 of 8 electoral votes, 
fornia went Progressive but Democrats won 2 of 13 electoral votes. 


States rights candidates of 1948 would 
have dropped from 39 to about 15 votes. 

This proposal would make the two 
statewide electoral votes a much more 
significant political prize than under any 
other system, thereby encouraging the 
development of the two-party system 
within each of the States. If this sys- 
tem of electoral counting had been op- 
erative in three recent presidential elec- 
tions—1944, 1948, and 1952—most of the 
States would have been carried by nar- 
row enough margins by one or the other 
party to make the two-vote prize impor- 
tant. Specifically, the State-by-State 
margins of victory would have fallen into 
the following categories. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point in my remarks the table of 
the figures to which I referred. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
— — 
Electoral vote margin 1944 | 1948 | 1952 
States carried by 2.0 to 2.9. 34 33 2 
States carried by 
. — ie Be 8 9 
0 to 4 2 2 6 
0 to 5. 0 2 
0 to 6. 1 0 
0 to 7 0 1 
to 8. 0 1 
4 


14 States rights cases not included. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Most importantly, 
this proposal would encourage popular 
participation in presidential elections, 
because it would penalize those States 
with a low turnout and reward those 
with a high turnout. This advantage 
would remain with the high participa- 
tion States only so long as the present 
wide range of difference in voter par- 
ticipation exists among the States. This 
aspect of Senate Joint Resolution 152 
would probably for the first time give 
some effect to the intent of section 3 of 
the 14th amendment to the Constitution. 
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More specifically, how much would this 
proposal alter the presidential electoral 
strength among the various States, at 
least until the rate of voter participa- 
tion equalizes itself through the Nation? 
If my system had been in effect in 
1952, it would have increased the elec- 
toral vote strength of California, Colo- 
rado, Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, 
Towa, Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jer- 
sey, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Utah, 
Washington, and Wisconsin, 22 States in 
all. In the following 10 States the elec- 
toral strength would have remained the 

same, within two-tenths of a vote: Ari- 
zona, Delaware, Idaho, Montana, New 
Hampshire, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Vermont, West Virginia, and Wy- 
oming. In 6 States electoral strength 
would have dropped by 1 vote or less: 
Florida, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, 
Nevada, and New Mexico. In the fol- 
lowing States the 1952 vote loss would 
have ranged from 2 to 7: Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, and Virginia. This loss 
would, of course, be repaired with the 
increase in voter participation in these 
States. 
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I must digress to point out that in the 
last election, in the States I referred to, 
the voter participation was not too great, 
partly because primary elections remain 
so basic and fundamental in States 
where there is a predominance of one 
particular political party. I want the 
Recorp clear that I believe a healthy, 
two-party structure in every State is 
fundamental to good government. 

I do not believe it is good for any politi- 
cal party to be without alert, active, 
strong opposition. I recognize that in 
some of the so-called one-party States 
there are factions within the party which 
serve as a competitive force. But, again, 
I believe that in the overall situation, the 
development of a two-party structure in 
every State—North or South, East or 
West—is, in the long run, good for the 
American people, promotes attention to 
the governmental processes, and serves 
the public interest. 

Mr. President, at this point I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Record a table, which I have prepared, 
entitled “Comparison of State Votes in 
the Electoral College Under Present 
System and Under Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 152, 1912-52.” 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Comparison of State votes in electoral college under present system and S.J. Res. 152, 1912-52 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
this proposal would undoubtedly lead to 
a strengthening of the national organ- 
izations of our political parties. Such 
strengthening would be necessary be- 
cause a nationally coordinated cam- 
paign would be essential if either party 
were to obtain as large a part of the 
435-vote block as possible. Stronger 
national party organizations would also 
become more active in strengthening 
State party organizations in order more 
effectively to compete in every State for 
the valuable two-vote prize in each. My 
amendment therefore would tend to 
strengthen the two-party system on a 
national basis, as well as on a State-by- 
State basis. Conversely, it would tend 
to penalize the areas that maintain one- 
party systems. 

My proposal would alter, but not 
worsen, the conditions under which or- 
ganized interest groups would exert in- 
fluence in presidential politics. It is the 
somewhat debatable claim of some 
minority-group leaders that their access 
to presidential policymakers is en- 
hanced, under the present electoral col- 
lege system, by their ability to shift 
strategically located popular votes from 
one party to the other in closely fought 
large States. 

It is claimed that certain minor- 
ity groups—economic groups, cultural 
groups, political groups—have a strategic 
influence because by the shift of their 
members from one party to the other 
they can throw the whole State’s elec- 
toral vote into a particular party column 
and to a particular presidential candi- 
date. 

Mr. President, it is my sincere belief 
that if the present system of electing 
our President does in fact place a pre- 
ponderant weight upon certain small 
groups in any election, that is an argu- 
ment against the present system. I 
think the presidential election ought to 
be decided on the basis of majority will. 
My amendment points in the direction 
of direct democracy. To a degree it does 
recognize the principle of federalism by 
awarding two votes in each State to the 
candidate who receives the majority vote 
in that particular State. But the 
amendment also recognizes the direct 


election principle in the case of the re- 
maining 435 votes. 

Mr. President, as I have said, there has 
been considerable emphasis by some on 
the alleged importance of minority- 
group influence in presidential elections 
under the present system. This has in 
fact been an important operating as- 
sumption for minority leaders and pres- 
idential advisers alike, but it is an as- 
sumption that is nowhere conclusively 
confirmed by facts. I feel that some 
persons think the present system is more 
conducive to influence by small groups 
than really is the case. Political scien- 
tists have demonstrated that the out- 
comes in presidential elections have 
hinged in an important sense upon the 
achievement of party majorities in the 
major metropolitan communities of the 
country. Political scientists have not 
been able to demonstrate to what extent 
minority groups within these metropol- 
itan communities have been mobile be- 
tween the parties, that is, to what ex- 
tent their votes can be “delivered.” 

Under the system I am proposing, or- 
ganized interest groups capable of mo- 
bilizing voter support would probably 
have to do so on a nationwide scale, 
rather than in a few strategic places, 
since there would be a greater number 
of closely fought States in which a few 
strategic votes could be influential in 
winning the statewide two-vote prize. 
Furthermore, with a premium on high 
turnout under the proposed system, or- 
ganized interest groups would become ac- 
tive promoters of voter participation, 
particularly in the large, high-turnout 
States which would receive an initial in- 
crease in electoral vote strength over the 
present system, 

All this should make minority-interest 
representation neither more nor less diffi- 
cult than it now is in presidential poli- 
tics. Under most systems, however, by 
the very pluralistic character of Ameri- 
ean politics, organized interest groups 
and minorities would be influential in 
national affairs through one channel or 
another. To equate the survival of mi- 
nority-group influence with the preser- 
vation of a questionable strategic advan- 
tage under the present electoral college 


system is to place that influence upon 
very tenuous grounds indeed. 

Moreover, Mr. President, there are 
many other elections besides the 
Presidential election. There are State 
elections and congressional elections for 
membership in the House of Represent- 
atives and in the Senate. The smaller 
cultural, economic, racial, or political 
groups may also have their influence in 
those particular elections. But I cannot 
help saying again that the influence 
should be on a person-to-person basis, 
rather than on a group-to-group basis; 
elections in the United States should be 
decided by the individual votes of per- 
sons who identify themselves as Amer- 
ican citizens. There has been just a little 
bit too much emphasis, I am convinced, 
upon groupism, In the American elec- 
tion process, we need to have more em- 
phasis upon individualism. 

In general, Mr. President, my proposed 
amendment to change the Presidential 
election system would also put that sys- 
tem abreast of the recent trends to- 
ward greater national-party organiza- 
tion and improved techniques of nation- 
wide campaigning. 

What is more, Mr. President, with 
television, radio, and press—the present 
rapid means of communication—Presi- 
dential elections are, indeed, national. 
The President of the United States is 
everyone’s President; he represents the 
entire Nation. And in the campaign, 
each Presidential candidate is definitely 
a national candidate. ‘Therefore, the 
entire election machinery should be 
designed to further the realization of 
having the candidate for President be 
a national candidate for election as a 
national officer, 

This proposal of mine would respond to 
two recent trends: (1) toward greater 
national party organization and (2) 
toward improved techniques of national 
campaigning. 

The Senate has now been given an- 
other historic opportunity to correct the 
archaic procedure which we have 
hitherto used in casting and counting 
ballots for the Nation’s highest offices. 
The compromise amendment which I am 
proposing today would be a giant step 
forward toward more direct democracy, 
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while retaining an appropriate recogni- 
tion of the Federal character of the 
American Republic. 

Mr. President, I should like to pro- 
pound a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Under the unani- 
mous-consent agreements which have al- 
ready been accepted, relating to tomor- 
row’s procedure in the Senate, would it 
be possible for the junior Senator from 
Minnesota to offer his amendment at this 
time and have it made the pending ques- 
tion for consideration tomorrow, without 
violating the unanimous consent agree- 
ments? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. An 
amendment to the Daniel substitute 
would be in order at this time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Would it be in or- 
der for the Senator from Minnesota to 
offer his amendment as a substitute for 
the substitute? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Then I offer it as 
an amendment to the Daniel substitute, 
within the meaning of that ruling. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Which 
amendment is the Senator offering? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is designated 
“3-20-56—A.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator wish to have the amend- 
ment to the amendment read at this 
time? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is not necessary 
to have it read. I shall not call it up for 
action this evening. I shall leave it as 
the pending question for tomorrow. I 
only ask that it be printed in the Recorp 
at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendment to the 
amendment may be printed in the Rec- 
orp at this point. 

The amendment offered by Mr. Hum- 
PHREY to the Daniel amendment, in the 
nature of a substitute, is as follows: 

Strike out all after the resolving clause 
in the Daniel amendment and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“That the following article is proposed as 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which shall be valid to all 
intents and purposes as part of the Consti- 
tution when ratified by conventions in three- 
fourths of the several States, as provided in 
the Constitution: 

“ ‘ARTICLE — 


“ ‘SECTION 1. The executive power shall be 
vested in a President of the United States of 
America. He shall hold his office during the 
term of 4 years, and together with the Vice 
President, chosen for the same term, be 
elected as provided in this Constitution. 

“ ‘Sec, 2. The electoral college system of 
electing the President and Vice President of 
the United States is hereby abolished. The 
President and Vice President shall be elected 
by the people of the several States. The elec- 
tors in each State shall have the qualifica- 
tions requisite for electors of the most nu- 
merous branch of the State legislature, 

There shall be a total number of elec- 
toral votes equal to the whole number of 
Senators and Representatives to which the 
several States may be entitled in the Con- 
gress. Two such electoral votes shall be 
credited to each person receiving votes for 
President or Vice President for each State in 
which he shall have received a plurality of 
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the total number of votes for President or 
Vice President, as the case may be. From 
the remaining number of such electoral votes, 
each person receiving votes for President or 
Vice President shall be credited with a num- 
ber of electoral votes which bears the same 
ratio to the total number of such remain- 
ing electoral votes as the number of votes 
received by him for President or Vice Presi- 
dent bears to the total number of votes cast 
for President or Vice President, as the case 
may be. In making the computations, frac- 
tional numbers less than one one-thou- 
sandth shall be disregarded. 

Congress shall determine the time for 
electing the President and Vice President, 
which shall be the same throughout the 
United States. Until otherwise determined 
by the Congress, such election shall be held 
on the Tuesday next after the first Monday 
in November of the year preceding the year 
in which the regular term of the President 
is to begin. 

Within 30 days after such election, or 
at such time as the Congress shall direct, each 
State shall make distinct lists of all persons 
receiving votes for President and all persons 
receiving votes for Vice President, and the 
number of votes cast in such State for each, 
which lists shall be signed, certified, and 
transmitted sealed to the seat of the Govern- 
ment of the United States directed to the 
President of the Senate. The President of 
the Senate shall, in the presence of the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives, open 
all certificates and the electoral votes shall 
then be credited to each person for whom 
votes were cast for President and Vice Presi- 
dent in the manner prescribed in this article. 
The person having the greatest number of 


electoral votes for President shall be Presi- 


dent and the person having the greatest 
number of electoral votes for Vice President 
shall be Vice President. No person consti- 
tutionally ineligible to the office of the Presi- 
dent shall be eligible to that of Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

“SEC. 3. In the event that two or more 
persons shall have an equal and the highest 
number of electoral votes for President, the 
House of Representatives shall choose imme- 
diately by ballot the President from such 
persons. In choosing the President pur- 
suant to this section each Member of the 
House of Representatives shall have one vote. 
A quorum for the purpose of choosing the 
President, as provided in this section, shall 
consist of two-thirds of the whole number 
of Representatives, and a majority of the 
whole number shall be necessary to a choice. 
If the House of Representatives shall not 
choose a President before the twentieth day 
of January next following, whenever the right 
of choice shall devolve upon them, the Vice 
President-elect shall act as President, as in 
the case of the death or other constitutional 
disability of the President. 

“Sec. 4. In the event that two or more 
persons shall have an equal and highest 
number of electoral votes for Vice President, 
the Senate shall choose immediately the Vice 
President from such persons. A quorum for 
the purpose of choosing the Vice President, 
as provided in this section, shall consist of 
two-thirds of the whole number of Senators, 
and a majority of the whole number shall be 
necessary to a choice. 

“ ‘Sec. 5. Paragraphs 1, 2, and 3 of section 
1, article II, of the Constitution and the 12th 
article of amendment to the Constitution are 
hereby repealed. 

“Sec. 6. This article shall take effect on 
the 30th day of January following its rati- 
fication. 

“ ‘SEC. 7. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by conven- 
tions in the several States, as provided in 
the Constitution, within 7 years from the 
date of its submission to the States by the 
Congress'.“ 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
inquire whether my amendment may be 
called up tomorrow prior to the going 
into effect of the unanimous- consent 
agreements which have been arrived at 
or whether it should be called up follow- 
ing that point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Con- 
servation between the leaders indicated 
that there would be no yea-and-nay 
votes until Tuesday. There is really 
nothing in the agreement to prevent 
such a vote, however. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I understand that. 
As I understand it, my amendment is 
now the pending question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Minnesota to the amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute offered by the Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. DANIEL] for himself 
and other Senators, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to direct my attention for a mo- 
ment to the proposal which was offered 
as a substitute for Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 31, by the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
DANIEL] for himself and other Senators. 
I believe it is known as the Daniel- 
Kefauver-Mundt-Thurmond proposal. 
It is identified as “3-15-56-A.” It was 
offered by the junior Senator from Texas 
for himself, the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr, KEFAUVER], the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Munpr], the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. THurmonp], and 
other Senators. 

This proposal is a hybrid. It joins 


‘both the original language of Senate 


Joint Resolution 31 and the language of 
the resolution introduced in the Senate 
by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr, 
Mvwnprt], as well as the resolution intro- 
duced in the House by Representative 
COUDERT. As I have said, it is a hybrid 
proposal. I speak most kindly and po- 
litely of it, when I say that I am confi- 
dent that it has been designed primarily 
to gain yotes among Members of the Sen- 
ate who have different points of view as 
to how the electoral college process ought 
to be reformed. 

It goes in two directions at once, First, 
it goes in the direction of Senate Joint 
Resolution 31, which would divide up the 
vote in a particular State on the basis of 
the majority and the minority parties, 
related to the number of statewide votes 
those two parties receive. In other words, 
if the Democratic Presidential candidate 
should receive 60 percent of the vote, and 
the Republican Presidential candidate 
should receive 40 percent of the vote, 
under the original Daniel proposal the 
Presidential candidate receiving 60 per- 
cent of the popular vote in a State would 
receive 60 percent of the electoral votes 
assigned to that State, and the Presi- 
dential candidate receiving 40 percent of 
the popular vote in a State would receive 
40 percent of the electoral vote in the 
State. There are also provisions to pre- 
vent the rise of what might be called 
splinter parties, particularly when such 
splinter parties do not have a substantial 
following. 

The Mundt-Coudert proposal is sepa- 
rate and distinct from the proposal orig- 
inally introduced by the junior Senator 
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from Texas, Senate Joint Resolution 31, 
which was reported from the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

I was privileged to be a cosponsor of 
the original Senate Joint Resolution 31. 
I joined as a cosponsor, not because I 
thought that proposal was perfect, or 
that it answered all the problems related 
to our archaic electoral system, but be- 
cause I though it pointed to an improve- 
ment in the situation. 

However, the Mundt-Coudert proposal 
goes back to electing Presidents and 
Vice Presidents on the basis of congres- 
sional districts. So we have taken the 
principle of the statewide popular vote, 
as it is reflected in the electoral vote, 
and crossbred that with a proposal 
where the electoral vote will be de- 
termined in each congressional district 
on the basis of what happens in each 
congressional district. 

This is an impossible situation. I was 
asked whether or not I would be willing 
to join as a cosponsor of the so-called 
‘Substitute proposal introduced by the 
junior Senator from Texas for himself 
‘and the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
‘Kerauver], the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. MunpT], the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Tuurmonp], and 
other Senators. I said no. I should 
like to state why I feel that my negative 
decision was right and proper. 

First of all, the Mundt-Coudert plan, 
which was introduced in the Senate by 
our colleague the Senator from South 
Dakota, is a part of the package sub- 
stitute which I discussed earlier, namely, 
the hybrid arrangement between Senate 


Joint Resolution 31 and the Mundt reso- ` 


lution. Insofar as the Mundt portion of 
it is concerned, it retains the electoral 
college, but would choose the electors 
by congressional districts, with two at 
large from each State. 

The pattern would correspond exactly 
to the distribution of the State’s con- 
gressional delegation. Congressional 
districts would become the main geo- 
graphical unit for presidential vote 
counting. That is the situation relat- 
ing to the Mundt portion of the substi- 
tute to the original Daniel joint resolu- 
tion. What is the criticism of this 
particular proposal? 

Well, first, for the key States the 
so-called Mundt-Coudert proposal would 
substitute certain key districts. Under 
present arrangements, the political cam- 
paign is concentrated in what we call 
key strategic States. If a Democrat 
carries the South and New York and 
Pennsylvania and Michigan, he is elected. 
Under the present electoral system, the 
concentration is made upon key States. 

Under the proposal which has been 
offered in the Senate, and to which I have 
attached my amendment—namely, the 
Mundt-Coudert aspects of the Daniel- 
Mundt-Kefauver-Thurmond proposal— 
we would shift the emphasis from key 
States to key congressional districts. 


Presidential campaigns would be con- 


centrated in about 100 doubtful congres- 
sional districts instead of a dozen or so 
doubtful States. However, congressional 
districts, as we know, vary widely in 
voter representation. They range in 
population from 100,000 to 900,000. One 
of the two districts in South Dakota, for 
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instance, has more than three times the 


population of the other district. 

To allow each congressional district 
1 electoral vote would surely produce a 
distorted total. 

Mr. President, I recall from my service 
in local government that one of the big 
reform movements we undertook was to 
equalize the wards in the city of Minne- 
apolis. We had a situation in which the 
6th ward had about 6,000 voters and 


‘the 10th ward about 30,000 voters. Each 


of them had two aldermen. 

The people finally got tired of that sit- 
uation, and therefore we redistricted the 
city of Minneapolis to make the wards 
relatively equal in population. 

Under the so-called Daniel-Kefauver- 
Mundt-Thurmond proposal, we would 
permit electoral votes to come from con- 
gressional districts that had a population 
one-third or one-fourth of the popula- 
tion of the more populace congressional 
district. That is rather indefensible. 

The President of the United States 
ought to be elected by direct popular 
vote. If he is not elected by direct pop- 
ular vote, the vote relating to his election 
ought to approximate as much as it pos- 
-sibly can the direct popular vote, and at 
the same time preserve the Federal prin- 
ciple. Under my amendment we would 
preserve the Federal principle by allow- 
ing two votes in each State to be the 
prize for the candidate that gets the ma- 
jority. He takes both votes. Through- 
out the Nation, under my amendment, 
the presidential candidates would get the 
share of the remaining 435 votes which 
related to their national popular vote. 

I wish to reemphasize that under the 
so-called . Mundt-Coudert proposal— 
and that is the best way to identify it, 
because that is the way it is known in the 
press and by the public—the emphasis 
would be upon congressional districts. 
All of the abuses of the State legislative 
practices, especially gerrymandering, 
would be introduced into presidential 
politics. The prize of the Presidency is a 


tempting one for political organizations 


and powerful forces in this country. We 
can well imagine what would happen if 
we adopted a proposal such as the one 
that has been put forth in the Senate 
under the name of the Daniel-Kefauver- 
Mundt-Thurmond proposal. We would 
have gerrymandering of congressional 
districts. In fact, the major task of 
every State legislature for a period: of 
time, after a political party got into 
power, would be to gerrymander congres- 
sional districts in such a way that that 
political party’s presidential candidate 
could win in the congressional districts 
in the next election. 

I think it would be an intolerable sit- 
uation. It would make a shambles of the 
American presidential election process. 
‘The result would be to establish the same 
weighted bias toward rural areas which 
nd exists in the House of Representa- 

ves. 

I should like to use some examples with 
which I am familiar. In our. State. of 
Minnesota there has been no redistricting 


in the State legislature since 1912. The 


population has shifted considerably since 
that time. Many metropolitan areas are 
underrepresented, ‘Some rural areas are 
overrepresented 


ee, he ee a gs Ye 
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It is the sort of practice that cannot 
be condoned at the national level, and 
should not be condoned at the State level. 

The Mundt-Coudert plan is a part of 
the overall Daniel-Mundt-Thurmond- 
Kefauver proposal and tends to favor the 
overrepresented, one-party, rule of dis- 
tricts of the South, which are Demo- 
cratic, and of the Midwest, which are 


basically and traditionally Republican. 


I wish to make it quite clear that I 
happen to be one who believes that the 
legislative ‘and congressional districts 
should be as equal in population as we 
can make them. It is a prime respon- 


siblity of State legislatures to provide 


congressional districts as close to equal 
population as we can design them by 
law, to provide a modern, up-to-date 
legislative redistricting for the State 


‘legislature. This can, of course, include 


some considerations other than popula- 
tion. I happen to believe that a State 
legislature may properly want to have 
some weight placed upon the territorial 
size of a particular. district. But the 
Mundt-Coudert proposal invites undue 


discrimination. : 


In .addition, it is possible now for 


States to choose to have the Mundt- 


Coudert proposal without any constitu- 
tional amendment. However, to. com- 
bine it with the Daniel proposal would 
give us a nonuniform system of electing 


the President, such as a continuation of 


the electoral college under the Mundt- 
Coudert proposal in some States, while 


-abolishing it under the Daniel provisions 
in other States. 


The past system, bad as it has been in 
many respects, has at least the saving 
virtue of uniformity. 

Now let me say a word about the origi- 
nal Daniel resolution without the Mundt- 
Coudert addition. 

This would itself have had a tendency 
to reduce the value of a vote in the more 


populous two-party States and to 


strengthen the role of the one-party, 
low-vote States in national elections. 

I recognized that to be the case. 
Nevertheless, I agreed to cosponsor Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 31 in its original 
form because, in spite of its deficiencies, 
I thought it was a step in the right direc- 
tion. However, with the Mundt-Coudert 
option added, I felt the proposal is a 
step in the wrong direction, and I vigor- 
ously opposed it. 

It has now become a cumbersome, un- 
wieldy operation with the very real 
possibility of adding incentives to State 
legislatures to restrict and gerrymander 
the popular vote. 

If it cannot be otherwise overcome, 
I would hope that the Senate would 
recommit this whole proposal to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. Very 
frankly, the proposal which was the 
pending business until I offered my 
amendment should be considered most 
carefully, not only by Members of the 
Senate, but by competent professional 
staffs, to discover what its ultimate 
effect would be upon the. election sys- 
tem for the offices of President and 
Vice President. These are two impor- 
tant offices; they are all-important; 
they are so important that they should 
not be tampered with by hit-and-miss 
compromise proposals which are offered 
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on the floor of the Senate merely as some 
way by which we might be able to get 
something done in the Senate, so that 
something can be done in the House, so 
that maybe, somehow, somewhere, we 
might get something worthwhile. We 
should not amend the Constitution of 
the United States so haphazardly. 

We have used many times the tech- 
nique of a special governmental com- 
mission. If there is any area where a 
special governmental commission could 
perform a service, if it consisted of men 
trained in the law, who also had an 
acute awareness of the political real- 
ities of the Nation, such a commission 
would be worthy in this particular area 
of constitutional amendments directed 
toward the election of a President and 
Vice President. 

The Mundt-Coudert aspects of the 
new Daniel-Kefauver-Mundt-Thurmond 
proposal further undercut the whole 
notion of a national Presidential con- 
stituency. 

The theory of separate constituencies 
for the President and Congress is a val- 
uable theory. It underlies the whole 
checks-and-balances system which is so 
instrumental in American Government. 
If the President and Congress are to 
have the same essential constituency— 
and this is the result of the Mundt- 
Coudert proposal—this valuable rela- 
tionship between the President and Con- 
gress is likely to diminish. 

The relationship to which I refer is 
one which is based in essence upon sep- 
arate constituencies. 

Mr. President, I wish to call an edito- 
rial to the attention of my colleagues. 
The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] yesterday inserted into the 
Record an editorial from the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald of March 21, 
entitled “Electoral Reform in Reverse.” 
That editorial very carefully and objec- 
tively, and, I think, pointedly, discusses 
the difference between the original Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 31 which is identi- 
fied here as the Daniel-Kefauver resolu- 
tion, and the substitute which was 
offered with many rs and 
which can be identified as the Daniel- 
Kefauver-Mundt-Thurmond resolution. 

I hope my colleagues will read the ed- 
itorial. I mention it here as a point of 
reference. The editorial to which I refer 
will be found on page 5232 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp for March 21. I shall 
not ask to have it included again at this 
point in my remarks, because it is -al- 
ready a matter of public notice in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Finally, Mr. President, as a guide to 
all proposals that are before us, I think 
we should consider the following 
factors: 

The present system contains 3 dif- 
ferent kinds of advantages in it for 3 
different kinds of States. These advan- 
tages tend to balance one another, pro- 
ducing a high degree of correlation be- 
tween popular vote and election in the 


These are the types of advantage: 

Under the present system, the big 
States have their advantage, very well 
known, namely, that they are important 
States because of the large number of 
electoral votes they have for a President. 
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The small States have their advan- 
tage, arising from the fact that every 
‘State, no matter how small, gets at least 
1 Member of the House and 2 Senators. 

A table in the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee hearings shows how one popular 
vote cast in a smaller State is worth 
many times more than a popular vote 
‘cast in a large State. 

The third advantage under the present 
system is the fact that low-vote States 
have their own kind of advantage aris- 
ing from the fact that in a low-vote 
State the electoral vote is based on pop- 


-ulation and not on the number of votes 


cast. 

So, Mr. President, it will be seen that 
under the present system there are some 
counterbalancing effects. They balance 
off, as experience has more than ade- 
quately shown. 

If the present countervailing inequi- 
ties are to be corrected, then all types 
of advantage should be wiped out. 
Straight popular election would wipe out 
all these advantages, whether of big, 
small, or low-vote States. 

It is argued that State legislatures 
would not approve such a move as direct 
election. I ask the question, Why not? 


The answer is that certain States will 


lose their advantage. This is an admis- 
sion that the present system not only 
does not work to the advantage of the 
large States, but that there are advan- 


tages in the present system for the low- 
vote and small States 


The various proposals before the Sen- 
ate tend to correct one injustice with- 
out correcting another: this introduces 
an imbalance; this manufactures a dis- 
crimination. 

The Mundt-Daniels proposals, wheth- 
er taken as a compromise or taken sep- 
arately as the old Mundt-Coudert or 
the Lodge-Gossett, would destroy the 
advantage of the large States under the 
present system and would preserve the 
advantages of the other States. As a 
result, a recalculation of past elections 
shows that under the Lodge-Gossett nu- 
merous elections would have produced 
minority elections and that numerous 
elections would have been tossed into 
the House. 

If present inequities are to be cor- 
rected, let them be corrected across the 
board. Let us not—where there is a 
state of peace arising from the fact that 
three armed camps are each in posses- 
sion of their separate weapons—think 
we are creating peace by enforcing a uni- 
lateral disarmament. 

A straight popular election is the fair- 
est way to chose a President. Next to 
that and apart from my own new amend- 
ment, the present system is far fairer 
than other proposals that would rob 


some States of their current advantage 


while maintaining or even enlarging 
the advantage of other States. 

As to the danger that some States 
will puff up their vote by reducing voting 
age, the matter can be handled easily by 
an empowering clause in a proposed con- 
stitutional amendment allowing Con- 
gress to set a uniform age for voters in 


Federal elections. 


I believe the age should be 18. I see 


no reason why a young man or a young 
woman at the age of 18 should not have 
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some say about a government that asks 
‘them to do so much, 
America’s problem right now is not 


‘too much participation in elections, but, 


Mr. President, far too little. 

So I suggest that it would be well, 
despite the work which has gone into 
them, to send these many projects right 
back where they came from—to the Sen- 
ate Committee on the Judiciary—there to 
‘be studied again very carefully, in the 
light of the compromises which have 
been offered on the floor of the Senate. 
The word “compromise” is perhaps in 
error. These proposals are not essen- 


‘tially compromises; they are blends; 


they are hybrids. Some efforts have 
been made to tack onto Senate Joint 
Resolution 31 another proposal, which 
is anything but related to it, in an effort 
to see whether or not something would 
not pass. 

I suggest that in designing constitu- 
tional provisions for the election of 
President and Vice President, Congress 
should be interested in doing a job which 
is better than simply getting something 
passed. Congress ought to know what 
it is passing, and ought to know what 
5 effect might be, could be, and may 


I shall strongly resist the proposal 
which was offered as a substitute, known 
as the Daniel-Kefauver-Mundt-Thur- 
mond proposal. I sincerely believe that 
all these proposals should go back to the 
8 and I suggest that that be 

one. 

I have offered my own new amend- 
ment primarily for the purposes of dis- 
cussion and education. This amendment 
has had very careful study by compe- 
tent political scientists, particularly by 


Mr. Ralph Goldman, of the Brookings 


Institution. 

It is the result of very serious study 
by men who have spent years studying 
the elections of Presidents. I have of- 
fered this amendment not so much be- 


‘cause I believe it will be adopted, but 


because I believe the subject needs 
thoughtful, considerate discussion. I 
should like to leave it as the pending 
business in that spirit. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL PRIMARY ELEC- 
TION IN MINNESOTA 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, since 
I have been speaking about elections, I 
wish to say one word in the light of what 
I read in the Rrconp this morning. I 
shift to something which is out of the 
realm of theory into that which was a 
very real part of the political practices 
of America on the day of Tuesday, March 
20, 1956. I think I am somewhat aware 
of what happened on that day. It hap- 
pened in Minnesota. 

I noticed as of yesterday that one of 
our colleagues, the junior Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. BENDER], made a comment or 
two about the primary election in Minne- 
sota. I, of course, respect his judgment. 
I read his remarks with considerable in- 
terest, I should like, not to reply, be- 
cause no reply is required, but merely to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues, 
through the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, some 
of the statistical information which 
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pertained to the Minnesota presidential 
primary which was held last Tuesday. 

In 1952 the Republican primary vote 
totaled 291,600, or 70 percent of the total 
vote. 

The Democratic total in the presiden- 
tial primary in 1952 was 131,603, or 30 
percent of the total vote. 

The Republicans had a contest between 
former Governor Stassen, General Eisen- 
hower, Senator Taft, and a distinguished 
Minnesotan by the name of Mr. Slette- 
dahl, 

General Eisenhower really never won 
the Minnesota presidential primary, as 
he so indicated at a press conference yes- 
terday. 

Former Governor Stassen took 44.3 
percent of the GOP vote. General Eisen- 
however, as a writein candidate, took 37.3 
percent. 

Mr. Slettedahl, whose name was on the 
ballot, took 7.4 percent. 

Senator Taft, as a writein candidate, 
took 8.3 percent. 

The Democrats, in 1952, had a contest 
between Senator KEFAUVER and a favor- 
ite-son candidate. It was my privilege 
to be the favorite-son candidate. 

The result was: HUMPHREY, 79.1 per- 
cent; KEFAUVER, 15.6 percent, the vote 
for Senator Kerrauver having been a 
writein vote. We had no particular 
campaign, 

Let us consider what has happened 
since then. 

In 1954, in the general primary, the 
Democrats received 351,899 votes, or 55 
percent. The Republicans got 290,617 
votes, or 45 percent. ` 

That was the first time in Minnesota’s 
political history—at least, within the 
last 30 or 40 years—that the Democratic 
Party in Minnesota, known as the Demo- 
cratic-Farmer-Labor Party, received a 
majority in a primary, or received more 
votes than the Republican Party received 
in the primary. That was in 1954. The 
Democrats received 351,899 votes, or 55 
percent; Republicans received 290,617 
votes, or 45 percent. 

In 1956, in the presidential primary— 
and I have the returns from only 3,612 
out of 3,865 precincts reporting—the 
Democratic candidates—there were two 
of them: Governor Stevenson and Sen- 
ator Keravver—received a total of 416,- 
861 votes, or 68 percent of the total num- 
ber of votes cast. 

The Republican candidates—and there 
were two of them—two well-known, dis- 
tinguished Republicans: President Ei- 
senhower and the minority leader, 
Senator WILLIAM F. KNowLanp—received 
195,928 votes, or 32 percent of the total 
votes cast. 

The presidential primary total in 
1956, thus far, was 612,789 votes. It will 
go higher, probably close to 650,000 votes. 

In the general primary election of 1954, 
642,006 votes were cast. 

I note that with a lower total vote 
than in the last primary election, the 
Democrats in the presidential primary 
election of March 20, 1956, showed a gain 
of 64,962 over the last primary election, 
held in 1954, while the GOP showed a 
loss of 94,689. 

In other words, if President Eisen- 
hower’s vote of 108,000 in 1952 is hailed 
as a Minnesota miracle, I should like 
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my Republican friends to think of this: 
The GOP lost 95,000 votes since the pri- 
mary election of 1952, and the Demo- 
cratic-Farmer-Labor Party, or the Dem- 
ocratic Party, has gained 285,000 votes. 
On the basis of that showing, I issued a 
statement, following last Tuesday’s elec- 
tion, which reads as follows: 


I offer my congratulations to Senator KE- 
FAUVER and my sympathy to the Eisenhower 
Republican administration. Both received 
a special election surprise in Minnesota. 
Both earned their rewards. 

The significant fact of this election is the 
tremendous increase in the Democratic 
vote—an increase that swamped the Eisen- 
hower-Knowland totals. 

There were two Democrats on the ticket 
and two Republicans. The election totals 
thus far indicate a 2 to 1 majority vote for 
the Democratic candidates over the Presi- 
dent and the Republican minority leader. 

This election provided the first oppor- 
tunity in an agricultural area for a test of 
the Eisenhower-Benson farm policies. Both 
Adlai Stevenson and Estes KEFAUVER strongly 
endorsed 90 percent of parity price supports 
and the overall Democratic farm program. 
The election results from rural precincts 
show overwhelming support of the Demo- 
cratic farm program and an equally stun- 
ning repudiation of the Eisenhower-Benson 
farm fiasco. 

The Democratic majority came in tradi- 
tionally Republican areas. In this election 
all the people of Minnesota had their first 
opportunity since the Eisenhower announce- 
ment as a candidate for reelection, to ex- 
press their judgment on the policies of the 
respective political parties and potential can- 
didates. The results speak in clear and un- 
mistakable terms. 

The only other explanation of the Min- 
nesota election surprise would be that Re- 
publicans moved over into the Minnesota 
primary in order to embarrass Governor 
Stevenson—to defeat the candidate they 
most feared. I understand Minnesota Re- 
publican leaders are today denying any such 
deliberate switchover for ulterior purposes, 
That leaves only the conclusions that Re- 
publicans have flocked to the Democratic 
banner because they are repudiating their 
own party. 


In Blue Earth County, a traditionally 
Republican county of Minnesota, a 
county which has always gone Republi- 
can, in the presidential primary election 
of March 20, 1956, there was a Demo- 
cratic gain of 300 percent over 1952. 

In Rock County, which is in a corner 
of Minnesota between Iowa and South 
Dakota, there was a Democratic gain of 
297 percent over 1952. : 

In rural precinct after rural precinct, 
the votes would go like this: For Steven- 
son, 35; for Eisenhower, 26; for 
Kefauver, 85. 

It appears that the rural voters were 
looking for an opportunity to cast their 
vote for one in whom they had belief and 
faith, and at the same time to repudiate 
what they considered to be policies ad- 
verse to their interests, namely, the Re- 
publican agricultural policy. 

I say the greatest single fact on the 
American political scene today is the re- 
bellion and the revolt, so to speak, in the 
farm areas of America. When I say re- 
bellion and revolt, I mean political re- 
sentment and political disgust with the 
present administration’s farm program, 

I have said further that, as for myself, 
I do not question the motives of our vot- 
ers. Many people tried to say what hap- 
pened in Minnesota was a switchover or 
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a crossover of Republicans into the 
Democratic columns just to get even with 
the Democratic leaders, or alleged lead- 
ers, or to embarrass Mr. Stevenson or the 
governor, or myself; but, may I say very 
frankly, I do not put too much credence 
in that. It may have happened in some 
of the metropolitan areas or suburbs, but 
I do not think it happened in the rural 
areas. I do not think either political 
party has a good enough organization to 
pin it down to the rural areas. 

I believe that Minnesotans take their 
politics seriously, and in this election ex- 
pressed their serious disappointment 
with Republican policies and the failure 
of the Republican leadership. 
` We welcome into our ranks those for- 
mer Republicans and independents who 
joined with the Democratic Party in this 
primary. They supported a good Demo- 
crat; make no mistake. We had two 
good Democrats running in that primary. 
We look forward to their support in the 
November general election. We urge all 
voters to join the rising tide of Demo- 
cratic strength for a victory in November. 

Whoever the Democratic candidate for 
President may be, we can be assured that 
he will insist upon a change for the 
better in American politics. For our for- 
eign policy, he will get a new Secretary 
of State. For our agricultural policy, 
he will get a new Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. For our economic policies, there 
will be a decided change for the better. 

This was a hard-fought campaign. 
Both Democratic candidates brought the 
issues to the people. Both leveled hard 
and factual attacks on the present Re- 
publican administration. Both agreed 
on the inadequacies of the Eisenhower 
program. The voters apparently con- 
curred. 

I am proud to have supported Gov- 
ernor Stevenson. He is a great citizen 
and an outstanding American leader. 
But I want the record to be crystal clear 
that it is somewhat reassuring to those 
of us who have been concerned about 
the farm question to see what is hap- 
pening today, and to note that in a great 
agricultural State a political party which 
in 1952 was able to garner 70 percent of 
the votes in the presidential primary, 
was in 1956 able to receive slightly over 
30 percent of the votes. I believe that 
is one of the important political facts of 
the present period. 


RECESS 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
accordance with the order previously 
entered, I move that the Senate stand in 
recess until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
7 o'clock and 4 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess, the recess being, under the 
order previously entered, until Friday, 
March 23, 1955, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate March 22 (legislative day, March 
19), 1956: 

CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 

James Durfee, of Wisconsin, to be a mem- 
ber of the Civil Aeronautics Board for the 
remainder of the term expiring December 
31, 1960, vice Ross Rizley, resigned. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THURSDAY, Marcu 22, 1956 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Reverend Jack Holcomb, Atlanta, 
Ga., offered the following prayer: 


Our God and Heavenly Father, we 
thank Thee today for the many past 
blessings we as a people and Nation have 
received at Thy hand. We pause now to 
pray and humble ourselves and to de- 
clare to all men everywhere our faith 
that, “Except God build a house, they 
labor in vain that built it.” 

Bless all men today of our Nation who 
stand in places of responsibility and au- 
thority, with courage, with strength, and 
with health to fulfill, under God, the tre- 
mendous tasks that are ours and theirs. 
In every decision at hand today, whether 
of national or international import, give 
guidance by Thy hand. 

We ask these blessings in the name of 
Him who loved us and gave Himself for 
us, the one, the only Saviour, Christ 
Jesus. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment a concurrent resolution of the 
House of the following title: 

H. Con. Res. 223. Concurrent resolution to 
extend greetings to Pakistan. 


IMPORTATION OF ARTICLES FOR 
INTERNATIONAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
EXHIBITION 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 8959) to permit articles imported 
ftom foreign countries for the purpose of 
exhibition at the International Photo- 
graphic Exposition, to be held at Wash- 
ington, D. C., to be admitted without 
payment of tariff, and for other pur- 
poses. This bill was unanimously re- 
ported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That any article which 
is imported from a foreign country for the 
purpose of exhibition at the International 
Photographic Exposition (hereinafter in this 
act referred to as the “exposition”), to be 
held at Washington, D. C., from March 18 
to April 4, 1957, inclusive, by the Master 
Photo Dealers and Finishers Association, a 
nonprofit membership corporation (herein- 
after in this act referred to as the “associa- 
tion”), or for use in constructing, installing, 
or maintaining foreign exhibits at the expo- 
sition, upon which article there is a tariff or 
customs duty, shall be admitted without pay- 
ment of such tariff or customs duty or any 
fees or charges under such regulations as the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe. 

Sec. 2. It shall be lawful at any time dur- 
ing or within 3 months after the close of the 
exposition to sell within the area of the ex- 
position any articles provided for in this act, 
subject to such regulations for the security 
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of the revenue and for the collection of im- 
port duties as the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall prescribe. All such articles, when with- 
drawn from consumption or use in the 
United States, shall be subject to the duties, 
if any, imposed upon such articles by the 
revenue laws in force at the date of their 
withdrawal; and on such articles which shall 
have suffered diminution or deterioration 
from incidental handling or exposure, the 
duties, if payable, shall be assessed accord- 
ing to the appraised value at the time of 
withdrawal from entry under this act for 
consumption or entry under the general 
tariff law. 

Sec. 3. Im articles provided for in 
this act shall not be subject to any marking 
requirements of the general tariff laws, ex- 
cept when such articles are withdrawn for 
consumption or use in the United States, in 
which case they shall not be released from 
customs custody until properly marked, but 
no additional duty shall be assessed because 
such articles were not sufficiently marked 
when imported into the United States. 

Sec. 4. At any time during or within 3 
months after the close of the exposition, any 
article entered under this act may be aban- 
doned to the United States or destroyed un- 
der customs supervision, whereupon any 
duties on such articles shall be remitted. 

Sec. 5. Articles which have been admitted 
without payment of duty for exhibition un- 
der any tariff law and which have remained 
in continuous customs custody or under a 
customs exhibition bond and imported ar- 
ticles in bonded warehouses under the gen- 
eral tariff law may be accorded the privilege 
of transfer to and entry for exhibition at the 
exposition under such regulations as the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury shall prescribe. 

Src. 6. The association shall be deemed, 
for customs purposes only, to be the sole con- 
signee of all merchandise imported under 
this act. The actual and necessary customs 
charges for labor, services, and other expenses 
in connection with the entry, examination, 
appraisement, release, or custody, together 
with the necessary charges for salaries of 
customs officers and employees in connection 
with the supervision, custody of, and ac- 
counting for, articles imported under this 
act, shall be reimbursed by the association 
to the United States under regulations to be 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Receipts from such reimbursement shall be 
deposited as refunds to the appropriation 
from which paid, in the manner provided for 
in section 524 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended (19 U. S. C. 1524). 


` With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, line 14, strike out “from” and in- 
sert “for.” 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
8959 has as its purpose the duty-free en- 
try of articles imported for exhibition at 
the International Photographic Exposi- 
tion to be held at Washington, D. C. 

This legislation follows the pattern of 
previous legislation enacted by the Con- 
gress in connection with various inter- 
national exhibitions, expositions, and 
fairs held in the United States. The 
language of H. R. 8959 parallels that of 
Public Law 486, 83d Congress, which pro- 
vided for the entry, free of duty, of ar- 
ticles for the purpose of exhibition, at 
the Washington State Fourth Interna- 
tional Trade Fair, Seattle, Wash., as well 
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as other public laws relating to inter- 
national fairs and expositions. 

It has long been the policy of Congress 
to facilitate participation of foreign 
countries in international expositions 
held in the United States by permitting 
articles intended for display at these ex- 
positions to be entered free of import 
duties and charges under safeguarding 
regulations of the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury. 

The Department of the Treasury has 
informed the Committee on Ways and 
Means that it anticipates no unusual ad- 
ministrative difficulties if the bill, H. R. 
8959, is enacted. 

The International Photographic Ex- 
position is to be held at Washington, 
D. C., from March 18, 1957, to April 4, 
1957, inclusive, by the Master Photo 
Dealers and Finishers Association, and 
has received a pledge of support from 
most of the major American photo- 
graphic organizations. In addition, sev- 
eral other American organizations re- 
lated to the field of photography have 
under consideration the matter of add- 
ing their support to this undertaking. 

H. R. 8959 provides that the imported 
articles shall not be subject to marking 
requirements of the general tariff laws 
except when such articles are with- 
drawn for consumption or use in the 
United States. Articles so admitted 
may be lawfully sold at any time during 
or within 3 months after the close of the 
exposition, subject to such regulations 
for the security of the revenue and for 
the collection of import duties as the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall pre- 
scribe. 

The Departments of State and Treas- 
ury favorably reported on H. R. 8959. 
The Committee on Ways and Means is 
unanimous in urging the enactment of 
this legislation. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the purpose of my bill, H. R. 8959, is to 
permit the entry, free of duty, of articles 
imported for exhibition at the Interna- 
tional Photographic Exposition which is 
scheduled to be held in the city of Wash- 
ington, D. C., from March 18, 1957, to 
April 4, 1957, making this city the scene 
of the first international photographic 
exposition or trade fair ever held in the 
United States. I understand that this 
is one of the very few really compre- 
hensive international expositions, and by 
far the largest, ever to be held in Wash- 
ington. 

We are indeed fortunate in having the 
most outstanding and competent photo- 
graphic manufacturing industry in the 
world. This is especially significant 
when we stop to consider the great con- 
tributions of this relatively small indus- 
try to our national economy in general 
and our national defense in particular. 
Our domestic industry in many of its 
important product areas faces severe 
foreign competition. By continued re- 
search and development and aggressive 
salesmanship it has been seeking to 
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meet this competition both in its home 
markets and throughout the world. In 
this connection, international exposi- 
tions such as this will afford an oppor- 
tunity to make everyone aware of 
American photographic products, to 
create an even greater acceptance for 
them throughout the world, and to fur- 
ther mutual international respect and 
confidence. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
unanimously approved the bill. Favor- 
able reports were received from the State 
Department and the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


IMPORTATION OF ARTICLES FOR 
INTERNATIONAL INSTRUMENT AU- 
TOMATION CONFERENCE AND EX- 
HIBIT 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Ways and 
Means I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of the bill (H. R. 
7678) to permit articles imported from 
foreign countries for the purpose of ex- 
hibition at the 11th Annual Instrument- 
Automation International Conference 
and Exhibit, New York, N. Y., to be ad- 
mitted without payment of tariff, and 
for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. COOPER]? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object 
for a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, is the bill open to amendment? 

The SPEAKER. It will be if consent 
as granted for its consideration. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I have 
a pro forma amendment I want to offer. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, these five 
bills are known as the “fair” bills to allow 
the importation of articles for fairs to be 
held at different places in the United 
States, similar to many such bills we 
have passed previously, 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I have a pro forma amendment 
I want to offer to one of the bills, I do 
not care which one it is. 

Mr, COOPER. We have five of them. 
The gentleman will have ample oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr, HOFFMAN of Michigan. Which 
one does the gentleman want me to offer 
the amendment to? 

Mr. COOPER. Whatever bill the gen- 
tleman wants to offer his amendment. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The last 
one, I guess, would be better. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. COOPER]? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That any article which 
is imported from a foreign country for the 
purpose of exhibition at the 11th Annual In- 
strument-Automation (International) Con- 
ference and Exhibit (hereinafter in this act 
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referred to as “exposition”), to be held at 
New York, N. Y., from September 17 to Sep- 
tember 21, 1956, inclusive, by the Instrument 
Society of America, a corporation, or for use 
in constructing, installing, or maintaining 
foreign exhibits at such exposition, upon 
which there is a tariff or customs duty, shall 
be admitted without payment of such tariff 
or customs duty or any fees or charges, under 
such regulations as the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall prescribe. 

Sec. 2. It shall be lawful at any time dur- 
ing or within 3 months after the close of such 
exposition to sell within the area of the 
exposition any articles provided for herein, 
subject to such regulations for the security 
of the revenue and for the collection of im- 
port duties as the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall prescribe. All such articles, when 
withdrawn for consumption or use in the 
United States, shall be subject to the duties, 
if any, imposed upon such articles by the 
revenue laws in force at the date of their 
withdrawal; and on such articles which shall 
have suffered diminution or deterioration 
from incidental handling or exposure, the 
duties, if payable, shall be assessed according 
to the appraised value at the time of with- 
drawal from entry hereunder for consump- 
tion or entry under the general tariff law. 

Sec, 3. Imported articles provided for here- 
in shall not be subject to any marking re- 
quirements of the general tariff laws, except 
when such articles are withdrawn for con- 
sumption or use in the United States, in 
which case they shall not be released from 
customs custody until properly marked, but 
no additional duty shall be assessed because 
such articles were not sufficiently marked 
when imported into the United States. 

Sec. 4. At any time within 3 months after 
the close of the exposition, any article en- 
tered hereunder may be abandoned to the 
United States or destroyed under customs 
supervision, whereupon any duties on such 
article shall be remitted. 

Sec. 5. Articles which have been admitted 
without payment of duty for exhibition 
under any tariff law and which have re- 
mained in continuous customs custody or 
under a customs exhibition bond and im- 
ported articles in bonded warehouses under 
the general tariff law may be accorded the 
privilege of transfer to and entry for exhi- 
bition at such exposition, under such regu- 
lations as the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
prescribe. 

Sec. 6. The Instrument Society of Amer- 
ica, a corporation, shall be deemed, for cus- 
toms purposes only, to be the sole consignee 
of all merchandise imported under the pro- 
visions of this act. The actual and necessary 
customs charges for labor, services, and other 
expenses in connection with the entry, ex- 
amination, appraisement, release, or custody, 
together with the necessary charge for sala- 
ries of customs officers and employees in con- 
nection with the supervision, custody of, and 
accounting for, articles imported under the 
provisions of this act, shall be reimbursed by 
the Instrument Society of America, a corpo- 
ration, to the United States, under regula- 
tions to be prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Receipts from such reimburse- 
ments shall be deposited as refunds to the 
appropriation from which paid, in the man- 
ner provided for in section 524 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended (19 U. S. C., sec, 
1524), 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
7678 has as its purpose the duty-free en- 
try of articles imported for exhibition 
at the 11th Annual Instrument Auto- 
mation International Conference and 
Exhibit, to be held at New York, N. Y. 

H. R. 7678 follows the pattern of pre- 
vious legislation enacted by the Congress 
in connection with various international 
exhibitions, expositions, and fairs held 
in the United States. It has long been 
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the policy of the Congress to facilitate 
the participation of foreign countries in 
international expositions held in the 
United States by permitting articles in- 
tended for display at these expositions to 
be entered free of import duties and 
charges under safeguarding regulations 
issued by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The 11th Annual Instrument Auto- 
mation International Conference and 
Exhibit is to be held at New York, N. Y., 
from September 17, 1956, to September 
21, 1956, inclusive, under the auspices of 
the Instrument Society of America. Fav- 
orable reports on H. R. 7678 were re- 
ceived from the Departments of State, 
Treasury, and Commerce. 

In supporting the enactment of H. R. 
7678, the Secretary of Commerce stated 
as follows in his report to the committee: 

Because of this Department’s interest in 
developing international trade fairs as mar- 
keting instruments in the United States and 
because of the significance of such events as 
a means of bringing together technicians, 
producers, and buyers, we recommend the 
enactment of H. R. 7678. 


The Department of the Treasury has 
advised the Committee on Ways and 
Means that it anticipates no unusual ad- 
ministrative difficulties of H. R. 7678 is 
enacted. 

H. R. 7678 provides that the imported 
articles shall not be subject to marking 
requirements of the general tariff laws 
except when such articles are withdrawn 
for consumption or use in the United 
States. Articles so admitted may be law- 
fully sold at any time during or within 
3 months after the close of the exposi- 
tion, subject to such regulations for the 
security of the revenue and for the col- 
lection of import duties as the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall prescribe. 

The Committee on Ways and Means is 
unanimous in urging the enactment of 
H. R. 7678. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
H. R. 7678, introduced by my colleague 
on the Committee on Ways and Means 
(Mr, EBERHARTER], would permit the en- 
try free of duty of articles imported for 
exhibition at the 11th Annual Instru- 
ment Automation Conference and Ex- 
hibit to be held in New York City this 
year from September 17 to September 21. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
is unanimous in urging the enactment 
of H. R. 7678. Recommendations for 
enactment were received from the De- 
partments of Commerce, State, and 
‘Treasury. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read 
the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


WASHINGTON STATE FIFTH INTER- 
NATIONAL TRADE FAIR, SEATTLE, 
WASH. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, I ask unanimous consent for the 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
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consideration of House Joint Resolution 
464 to permit articles imported from 
foreign countries for the purpose of ex- 
hibition at the Washington State Fifth 
International Trade Fair, Seattle, Wash., 
to be admitted without payment of tariff, 
and for other purposes, which was unani- 
mously reported by the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

The Clerk read the title of the House 
joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. COOPER]? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That all articles which shall 
be imported from foreign countries for the 
purpose of exhibition at the Washington 
State Fifth International Trade Fair, to be 
held at Seattle, Wash., from May 4 to May 13, 
1956, inclusive, by the International Trade 
Fair, Inc., a corporation, or for use in con- 
structing, installing, or maintaining foreign 
exhibits at the said trade fair, upon which 
articles there shall be a tariff or customs 
duty, shall be admitted without payment 
of such tariff, customs duty, fees, or charges 
under such regulations as the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall prescribe; but it shall 
be lawful at any time during or within 3 
months after the close of the said trade 
fair to sell within the area of the trade fair 
any articles provided for herein, subject to 
such regulations for the security of the reve- 
nue and for the collection of import duties 
as the Secretary of the Treasury shall pre- 
scribe: Provided, That all such articles when 
withdrawn for consumption or use in the 
United States, shall be subject to the duties, 
if any, imposed upon such articles by the 
revenue laws in force at the date of their 
withdrawal; and on such articles which shall 
have suffered diminution of deterioration 
from incidental handling or exposure, the 
duties, if payable, shall be assessed accord- 
ing to the appraised value at the time of 
withdrawal from entry hereunder for con- 
sumption or entry under the general tariff 
law: Provided further, That imported arti- 
cles provided for herein shall not be sub- 
ject to any marking requirements of the 
general tariff laws, except when such articles 
are withdrawn for consumption or use in 
the United States, in which case they shall 
not be released from customs custody until 
properly marked, but no additional duty 
shall be assessed because such articles were 
not sufficiently marked when imported into 
the United States: Provided further, That 
at any time during or within 3 months after 
the close of the trade fair, any article en- 
tered hereunder may be abandoned to the 
Government or destroyed under customs 
supervision, whereupon any duties on such 
article shall be remitted: Provided further, 
That articles which have been admitted 
without payment of duty for exhibition un- 
der any tariff law and which have remained 
in continuous customs custody or under a 
customs exhibition bond and imported arti- 
cles in bonded warehouses under the general 
tariff law may be accorded the privilege of 
transfer to an entry for exhibition at the 
said trade fair under such regulations as 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe: 
And provided further, That the Interna- 
tional Trade Fair, Inc., a corporation, shall 
be deemed, for customs purposes only, to 
be the sole consignee of all merchandise im- 
ported under the provisions of this joint 
resolution, and that the actual and necessary 
customs charges for labor, services, and other 
expenses in connection with the entry, ex- 
amination, appraisement, release, or custody, 
together with the necessary charges for sal- 
aries of customs officers and employees in 
connection with the supervision, custody of, 
and accounting for, articles imported under 
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the provisions of this joint resolution, shall 
be reimbursed by the International Trade 
Fair, Inc., a corporation, to the Government 
of the United States under regulations to 
be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and that receipts from such reimburse- 
ments shall be deposited as refunds to the 
appropriation from which paid, in the man- 
ner.provided for in section 524, Tariff Act 
of 1930, as amended (U. S. C. 1946 edition, 
title 19, sec. 1524). 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, House 
Joint Resolution 464 has as its purpose 
the duty-free entry of articles imported 
for exhibition at the Washington State 
Fifth International Trade Fair, to be 
held at Seattle, Wash., in May 1956. 

This joint resolution follows the pat- 
tern of previous legislation enacted by 
the Congress in connection with various 
international exhibitions, expositions, 
and fairs held in the United States. The 
language of this resolution parallels that 
of Public Law 485, 83d Congress, which 
provided for the entry, free of duty, of 
articles for the purpose of exhibition at 
the Washington State Fourth Interna- 
tional Trade Fair, Seattle, Wash., as well 
as other public laws relating to interna- 
tional fairs and expositions. 

It has long been the policy of Congress 
to facilitate participation of foreign 
countries in international expositions 
held in the United States by permitting 
articles intended for display at these ex- 
positions to be entered free of import 
duties and charges under safeguarding 
regulations of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

The Department of the Treasury in- 
formed the Committee on Ways and 
Means that it anticipates no unusual ad- 
ministrative difficulties if this joint reso- 
lution is enacted. 

The Washington State Fifth Interna- 
tional Trade Fair is to be held by the In- 
ternational Trade Fair, Inc. This cor- 
poration, in the interest of greater inter- 
national collaboration in the interchange 
of newly developed products, will as- 
semble a number of products from the 
Far East for the purpose of educating the 
American people concerning these items. 

The joint resolution provides that the 
imported articles shall not be subject to 
marking requirements of the general 
tariff laws except when such articles are 
withdrawn for consumption for use in 
the United States. Articles so admitted 
may be lawfully sold at any time during 
or within 3 months after the close of the 
trade fair, subject to such regulations for 
the security of the revenue and for the 
collection of import duties as the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall prescribe. 

The Departments of State and Treas- 
ury favorably reported on House Joint 
Resolution 464. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
House Joint Resolution 464, introduced 
by my distinguished colleague from the 
State of Washington [Mr. Petty], would 
permit the entry, free of duty, of articles 
imported for exhibition at the Washing- 
ton State Fifth International Trade Fair 
to be held in the city of Seattle from May 
4, 1956, to May 13, 1956, by the Interna- 
tional Trade Fair, Inc. This corporation, 
in the interest of greater international 
collaboration in the interchange of new- 
ly developed products, will assemble a 
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number of products from the Far East 
for the purpose of educating the Ameri- 
can people concerning these items. 

The Committee on Ways and means is 
unanimous in urging the enactment of 
this legislation. The Departments of 
State and Treasury favorably reported to 
fe committee on the House joint resolu- 

on. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr .Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. Petty] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the time is 
rapidly approaching when the Fifth 
Washington State International Trade 
Fair will be held in Seattle, Wash. It 
has again been my privilege to introduce 
legislation to permit articles imported 
from foreign countries for the purpose of 
exhibition at the trade fair to be ad- 
mitted without payment of tariff, and for 
other purposes; namely, House Joint Res- 
olution 464. 

The Washington State International 
Trade Fair is a nonprofit, civic organiza- 
tion for the promotion of international 
trade and good will. It was formed in 
1951 and is sponsored by the State of 
Washington. Trustees are drawn from 
civic, business, labor, and community 
groups. The representation and interest 
is statewide. All trustees, officers, and 
members of the executive board serve 
without compensation. A tremendous 
outlay of executive time has been given 
in order to make the previous fairs suc- 
cessful and I have reason to believe that 
the trade fair this year will prove even 
more successful. 

The International Trade Fair is be- 
coming a business center—a meeting 
place where handicraft manufacturers 
of Pacific rim countries can meet buy- 
ers from across North America. The 
products brought to the trade fair are 
essentially noncompetitive with Amer- 
ican products. They are principally 
quality handicrafts. The aim of those 
who foster the trade fair and provide the 
facilities for this meeting of foreign ex- 
hibitors and domestic buyers has been to 
encourage overseas to bring their better 
quality handicrafts. This move has been 
increasingly successful and in my opinion 
will continue to gather productive results 
in the future. 

One of Seattle’s highly regarded and 
outstanding businessmen, in a speech 
made preceding the launching of the 
Fourth International Trade Fair spoke 
as follows: 

Nowhere in the world will you find an in- 
ternational market place just like the one we 
have developed here. This fair is unique and 
exists today because it is the outcome of a 
wonderful idea which must eventually per- 
meate the thinking of freemen everywhere. 
That idea is that we who make up the free 


world must come together as equals and as 
friends willing to help one another solve 
these difficult economic problems which beset 
us all. We need the nations of the free 
world and they need us. 

Nowhere before have all the intricate fun- 
damental questions of international trade 
been faced as squarely and honestly as they 
are being faced here in Seattle, 
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Obviously, time is of the essence. 
Judging from past experience with sim- 
ilar enabling legislation, there is nothing 
controversial about. this resolution. I 
hope House Joint Resolution 464 will 
have unanimous approval in both bodies. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the joint resolution. 

The House joint resolution was or- 
dered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the joint resolution. 

‘The House joint resolution was passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


INTERNATIONAL THEATER EQUIP- 
MENT TRADE SHOW, NEW YORK, 
N. Y. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 8942) to permit articles imported 
from foreign countries for the purpose 
of exhibition at the International Thea- 
ter Equipment Trade Show, New York, 
N. V., to be admitted without payment of 
tariff, and for other purposes, which was 
unanimously reported by the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. COOPER]? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That any article which 
is imported from a foreign country for the 
purpose of exhibition at the International 
Theater Equipment Trade Show (herein- 
after in this act referred to as “exposition’”’), 
to be held at New York, N. Y., from Sep- 
tember 19 to September 25, 1956, inclusive, 
by the Theater Equipment & Supply Manu- 
facturers Association, Inc., a corporation, or 
for use in constructing, installing, or main- 
taining foreign exhibits at such exposition, 
upon which there is a tariff or customs duty, 
shall be admitted without payment of such 
tariff or customs duty or any fees or charges, 
under such regulations as the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall prescribe. 

Sec. 2. It shall be lawful at any time dur- 
ing or within 3 months after the close of 
such exposition to sell within the area of the 
exposition any articles provided for herein, 
subject to such regulations for the secu- 
rity of the revenue and for the collection 
of import duties as the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall prescribe. All such articles, 
when withdrawn for consumption or use 
in the United States, shall be subject to 
the duties, if any, imposed upon such 
articles by the revenue laws in force at the 
date of their withdrawal; and on such 
articles which shall have suffered diminu- 
tion or deterioration from incidental han- 
dling or exposure, the duties, if payable, 
shall be assessed according to the appraised 
value at the time of withdrawal from entry 
hereunder for consumption or entry under 
the general tariff law. 

Sec. 3. Imported articles provided for 
herein shall not be subject to any marking 
requirements of the general tariff laws, ex- 
cept when such articles are withdrawn for 
‘consumption or use in the United States, 
in which case they shall not be released 
‘from customs custody until properly marked, 
but no additional duty shall be assessed 
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because such articles were not sufficiently 
marked when imported into the United 
States. 

Sec. 4. At any time within 3 months after 
the close of the exposition, any article 
entered hereunder may be abandoned to 
the United States or destroyed under cus- 
toms supervision, whereupon any duties on 
such articles shall be remitted. 

Sec. 5. Articles which have been admitted 
without payment of duty for exhibition 
under any tariff law and which have re- 
mained in continuous customs custody or 
under a customs exhibition bond and im- 
ported articles in bonded warehouses under 
the general tariff law may be accorded the 
privilege of transfer to and entry for exhibi- 
tion at such exposition, under such regu- 
lations as the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall prescribe. 

Sec. 6. The Theater Equipment & Supply 
Manufacturers Association, Inc., a corpora- 
tion, shall be deemed, for customs purposes 
only, to be the sole consignee of all mer- 
chandise imported under the provisions of 
this act. The actual and necessary cus- 
toms charges for labor, services, and other 
expenses in connection with the entry, 
examination, appraisement, release, or cus- 
tody, together with the necessary charge for 
salaries of customs officers and employees 
in connection with the supervision, custody 
of and accounting for, articles imported 
under the provisions of this act, shall be 
reimbursed by the Theater Equipment & 
Supply Manufacturers Association, Inc., a 
corporation, to the United States, under 
regulations to be prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

Receipts from such reimbursements shall 
be deposited as refunds to the appropria- 
tion from which paid, in the manner pro- 
vided for in section 524 of the Tariff Act of 
1930, as amended (19 U. S. C., sec. 1524). 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
8942 has as its purpose the duty-free 
entry of articles imported for exhibi- 
tion at the International Theatre Equip- 
ment Trade Show to be held at New 
York, N. X., from September 19 to 25, 
1956, inclusive. 

H. R. 8942 follows the pattern of pre- 
vious legislation enacted by the Congress 
in connection with various international 
exhibitions, expositions, and fairs held 
in the United States. 

It has long been the policy of Con- 
gress to facilitate participation of for- 
eign countries in international exposi- 
tions held in the United States by per- 
mitting articles intended for display at 
these expositions to be entered free of 
import duties and charges under safe- 
guarding regulations of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

The Department of the Treasury in- 
formed the Committee on Ways and 
Means that it anticipates no unusual 
administrative difficulties if this bill is 
enacted. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
was informed that this International 
Theatre Equipment Trade Show is to be 
held under the auspices of the Theatre 
Equipment & Supply Manufacturers’ 
Association, Inc. 

H. R. 8942 provides that the imported 
articles shall not be subject to marking 
requirements of the general tariff laws 
except when such articles are withdrawn 
for consumption or use in the United 
States. Articles so admitted may be 
lawfully sold at any time during or 
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within 3 months after the close of the 
exposition, subject to such regulations 
for the security of the revenue and for 
the collection of import duties as the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe. 

The Departments of State and Treas- 
ury favorably reported to the Committee 
on Ways and Means on H. R. 8942. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the purpose of H. R. 8942, introduced by 
my distinguished colleague from New 
York (Mr. Gwinn], is to permit the en- 
try, free of duty, of articles imported for 
exhibition at the international theater 
equipment trade show to be held in the 
city of New York from September 19 to 
25 of this year under the auspices of the 
Theater Equipment & Supply Manufac- 
turers Association, Inc. 

It has long been the policy of Con- 
gress to facilitate participation „of 
foreign countries in international expo- 
sitions held in the United States by per- 
mitting articles intended for display at 
these expositions to be entered free of 
import duties and charges under safe- 
guarding regulations of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
unanimously reported the bill. The De- 
partment of State and the Department 
of the Treasury submitted favorable 
reports to the committee on the bill. 

I urge approval of H. R. 8942. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, as I un- 
derstand it, all five of these bills are ex- 
actly alike and are of the same import 
except they apply to different cities, is 
that right? 

Mr. COOPER. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. They are exposition bills similay 
to bills we have passed previously. 

Mr. JENKINS. None of them affects 
any tariffs and involve the same propo- 
sition, all five of them? 

Mr. COOPER. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 


NINETEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY-SIX 
OLYMPIC GAMES 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of H. R. 8334, 
to permit the importation, free of duty, 
of racing shells to be used in connection 
with preparations for the 1956 Olympic 


games. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. COOPER]? 


1956 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
and I shall not object, but I do want 
to be recognized to offer a pro forma 
amendment to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman may 
do so at any time after the bill is under 
consideration, but consent must be given 
first for consideration of the bill. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Cooper]? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the duty imposed 
by paragraph 412 of section 1 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930 shall not apply with respect to 
any racing shell— 

(1) which is entered or withdrawn from 
warehouse for consumption after December 
31, 1955, for the purpose of enabling any 
athletic team or association in the United 
States to prepare for competition in the 1956 
Olympic games (including any competition 
to determine representatives of the United 
States in the 1956 Olympic games); and 

(2) with respect to which the person so 
entering or withdrawing has filed with the 
collector of customs a statement under oath 
that such entry or withdrawal was for a 
purpose set forth in clause (1) of this sec- 
tion. 

Sec. 2. In the case of any racing shell 
entered or withdrawn from warehouse for 
consumption after December 31, 1955, and 
before the date of the enactment of this act, 
the first section of this act shall apply, but 
only if the statement required by clause (2) 
of the first section of this act is filed within 
1 year after the date of the enactment of 
this act. If the liquidation of the entry or 
withdrawal has become final under section 
514 of the Tariff Act of 1930, such entry or 
withdrawal may be reliquidated and the ap- 
propriate refund of duty may be made. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 8334 
has as its purpose the exemption from 
the duty imposed by paragraph 412 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, on racing shells 
entered or withdrawn from warehouse 
after December 31, 1955, where such rac- 
ing shells are to be used in connection 
with preparation for the 1956 Olympic 
games. The free-entry privilege would 
be accorded to any athletic team or as- 
sociation in the United States and would 
include competitions to determine repre- 
sentatives of the United States in such 
games. 

Various sizes of racing shells are used 
in the Olympic games. Racing shells are 
long, narrow, and light in weight and 
are a well-known distinct type of boat. 
Shells made of cedar and other woods 
are dutiable as manufactures of wood, 
not specially provided for, under para- 
graph 412 of the Tariff Act of 1930. The 
rate of duty on these shells under the 
Tariff Act of 1922 and as originally pro- 
vided in the Tariff Act of 1930 was 334 
percent ad valorem. Pursuant to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
the rate was reduced to 25 percent ad 
valorem effective April 21, 1948, and ef- 
fective May 30, 1950, to the current rate 
of 1623 percent ad valorem. 

In order to facilitate preparation for 
the 1948 Olympic games, Public Law 540, 
80th Congress, provided for the suspen- 
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sion of the duty on racing shells imported 
from the date of enactment until Janu- 
ary 1, 1949. Legislation exempting rac- 
ing shells for use in connection with 
preparation for the 1952 Olympic games 
was enacted in 1952—Public Law 349, 
82d Congress. Except for the date, the 
language of H. R. 8334 is identical with 
that of Public Law 349. 

The duty exemption that would be 
provided in H. R. 8334 is conditioned 
upon filing with the customs of a sworn 
statement that the shells were for the 
purpose indicated. Racing shells en- 
tered after December 31, 1955, and be- 
fore the date of enactment of the act— 
for which such sworn statements were, 
of course, not filed—are to receive duty- 
free treatment if the statement is filed 
within 1 year after enactment of the 
act. Provision for refund of duties al- 
ready collected is also made. 

The Departments of State, Treasury, 
and Commerce submitted reports to the 
Committee on Ways and Means favoring 
the enactment of H. R. 8334. The De- 
partment of the Treasury advised the 
committee that it anticipates no unusual 
administrative problems in connection 
with this legislation. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
is unanimous in urging the enactment of 
H. R. 8334. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
H. R. 8334, introduced by my colleague, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Cuuporr], would exempt from the duty 
imposed by paragraph 412 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, racing shells entered or 
withdrawn from warehouse after De- 
cember 31, 1955, where such racing shells 
are to be used in connection with prepa- 
ration for the 1956 Olympic games. The 
free-entry privilege would be accorded 
to any athletic team or association in the 
United States and would include com- 
petitions to determine representatives of 
the United States in such games. 

The Committee on Ways and Means is 
unanimous in urging the enactment of 
this bill. Favorable reports were re- 
ceived from the Departments of State, 
Treasury, and Commerce. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks and to 
proceed out of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

ANOTHER ATTEMPTED SMEAR 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, in the morning’s Washington 
Post and Times Herald—a notorious 
publication printed here in the city, and 
which, as you may recall, some years ago 
caused 30 individuals, perhaps a few 
more than 30, to be indicted on the false 
charge of being seditious, and who, after 
4 years of vicious persecution by the 
Post, which publicly, editorially, finally 
apologized for its reprehensible conduct, 
all—yes, all—were discharged by the 
court because the Post and its cocon- 
spirators were unable to produce any 
evidence against them—there appears 
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an article under the byline of Warren 
Unna, one of its staff reporters, from 
which I quote: 
WILDLIFE RULE BY McKay Hirr 
(By Warren Unna) 

The House Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee yesterday unanimously approved 
a report condemning the Department of the 
Interior for its handling of wildlife refuges. 


The article further states: 

Simultaneously, the committee exacted a 
promise from Interior Secretary Douglas Me- 
Kay that in the future he would give Con- 
gress a 60-day notice before either issuing 
private oil leases on the refuges or disposing 
of the properties themselves. 


Just what authority the House Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee 
or any other congressional committee 
has to exact a promise from Secretary 
of the Interior McKay or any other Cab- 
inet officer is a question which it would 
be very interesting to have the commit- 
tee or its counsel answer. 

Often have Members of the Congress 
complained because an executive de- 
partment has presumed to take action 
which was solely the function of the 
legislative branch. Here is a committee 
of the House apparently attempting to 
take over the functions of a Cabinet offi- 
cer, that is, assuming, as perhaps I 
should not, that the reporter is making 
a factual statement. If the statement 
is accurate, it might be well for the 
Congress to inquire as to what author- 
ity a congressional committee has to 
direct the actions of an executive de- 
partment, short, of course, of writing 
legislation. 

Permit a further reference to the 
newspaper account. Referring to it I 
find this: 

The committee report pointed out that 
although only 11 leases to Fish and Wild- 
life Service-managed lands had been granted 
to private oil companies from the inception 
of the Mineral Leasing Act in 1920 to Au- 
gust 1953, some 274 leases had been granted 
since then, The report noted that all the 
recent leases had been granted during the 
so-called stop-order period from August 1953 
to December 1955 in which McKay had 
promised lease granting would be suspended. 


Note that the article charges that only 
11 leases to Fish and Wildlife Service 
lands had been granted to private oil 
companies after the enactment of the 
Mineral Leasing Act of 1920 and up to 
August 1953. The record will show that 
317 such leases were granted during that 
period. Some difference between 11 and 
317—just 306 in all. If conservation 
spokesmen are not more accurate just 
how far can we the Members of the 
House who wish to adopt helpful legis- 
lation go in relying on their statements? 

In August 1953, a so-called stop or- 
der was issued which withdrew the au- 
thority of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment to grant leases pending a revision 
of the rules and regulations which gov- 
erned the granting of such leases—reg- 
ulations which, in the opinion of the pol- 
icymaking officers of the Department, 
were not as restrictive as they should be. 

Because of a variance in the views of 
those who controlled the lands, regu- 
lations satisfactory to the Department 
were not agreed upon until September 
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of 1955. During that period, some 282 
leases were granted, as have been 
charged but the assumption that those 
leases interfered with the proper man- 
agement of wildlife refuges is not justi- 
fied by the facts. 

In truth and in fact, the 1947 oil and 
gas regulations, which were the ones 
which it was desirable to change, did not 
apply to the so-called Fort Peck Refuge 
in northern Montana, on which oil was 
struck in 1951 and 1952. The 1947 regu- 
lations did not carry any restrictions 
protecting wildlife on the Fort Peck game 
range. That was a game refuge con- 
sisting of some 900,000 acres. On it 
there were no wildfowl refuges. It was 
a refuge for grouse and big game, with 
some additional waterfowl use. It was 
also subject to grazing regulations. 
Never, at any time, was it a refuge for 
the exclusive use of either wildfowl or 
game. 

Of the approximately 282 leases which 
have been granted since 1953, 193 of that 
number were on this Fort Peck refuge, 
where, as stated, oil was discovered in 
1951 and 1952. What do the Depart- 
ment’s critics want? Bottle up the oil 
and gas so operators can have a mo- 
nopoly? Nor should it be forgotten 
that the granting of these leases in no 
way interfered with the use of the land 
for the purposes for which it came under 
the Government’s control. 

Moreover, of the leasing because of 
which we now find the extremists going 
off on a tangent, 53 of the 282, with the 
possible exception of a few elsewhere— 
six, I think—all of the leasing of which 
complaints had been made were on the 
Railroad Valley refuge in Nevada. 
There, again, the purpose for which the 
refuge was established was not inter- 
fered with. Moreover that refuge was 
turned over to the State of Nevada in 
1950 by Secretary Chapman because it 
was considered of little value for any- 
thing except local game. Are the critics 
after Chapman or just McKay? Or do 
they not trust the Johnny-on-the-spot 
Nevada authorities? Or do they just 
want to make political war medicine by 
panning the Department? 

This article in the morning’s propa- 
ganda sheet, the Washington Post and 
Times Herald, sets up a squawk about 
Maine’s Widows Island, which is noth- 
ing but a small island, of no value as 
a game refuge, unless the critics class 
gulls as game, which was turned over 
to the General Services Administration 
for disposal as surplus property. 

The chronic complainer, the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald, complaining, 
states: 

Committee officials also pointed out that 
despite a promise in June to Committee 
Chairman HERBERT C. BONNER (Democrat, of 
North Carolina), that no refuge lands would 
be transferred without congressional notifi- 
cation, two in fact had been: Lenore Lake 
to the State of Washington and Maine’s 
Widows Island to the General Services Ad- 
ministration for disposal. 


In the first place, unless I am com- 
pletely mistaken, neither Chairman Bon- 
ner, of the committee, nor the committee 
itself had any authority to exact any 
promise from the Interior Department 
that no refuge land would be transferred 
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without congressional notification. 
Comment has already been made about 
the island. 

In truth and fact, the Stave of Wash- 
ington owned all of the land around 
Lenore Lake except a narrow fringe 
around the water itself and, because it 
was a navigable lake, they owned the 
land under the water in the lake. Who 
owned the fish I have not yet had time to 
investigate. 

Since the State was the prime operator 
in this area, it seemed only sensible to 
save Federal funds and let the State 
operate and manage the Federal area 
along with its own area as a wildlife 
refuge, subject to the supervision of the 
Department of the Interior. The Fed- 
eral Government has not lost title to the 
area. 

No oil or gas leases have been granted 
on Lenore Lake nor on the fringe land 
formerly owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Nor was the lake or the land, 
owned by the Federal Government, 
transferred to GSA for disposal, as 
charged in the paragraph quoted. 

Do the Post and critics of the Depart- 
ment want the Federal Government to 
duplicate the State's efforts through a 
needless expenditure of Federal funds? 
Some of them—especially the candidates 
for office in Washington and Oregon— 
have been squawking about some imag- 
inary giveaway program and the needless 
expenditure of public funds. 

Now let me ask you this simple ques- 
tion. Does the Washington Post and 
Times Herald or its staff reporter, or 
those self-appointed spokesmen for con- 
servation interests, know more about how 
this refuge should be operated than do 
the authorities of the State of Washing- 
ton? 

One great difficulty which exists today 
is that altogether too many people—and 
they are not confined to bureaucrats in 
Washington—just in some mysterious 
way arrive at the conclusion that they 
know more about somebody else’s busi- 
ness than do those who have made a life- 
time study of the activity. 

If the figures which I have given are 
challenged, let it be remembered that 
some were in the first report prepared for 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, and that when this morning I 
called that committee for a copy of that 
report I was told that it had not been 
adopted, though I have since been told 
that a revised version of the first pro- 
posed report was adopted yesterday but 
had not been released to the press. 

Perhaps not only Drew Pearson, of the 
Washington Post, but some other snoop- 
er, has access, through the committee’s 
staff, to the committee’s files. I have not 
forgotten that, not so long ago, Mr. Red- 
wine, of a Senate committee staff, falsely, 
and assisted by the Honorable Drew 
Pearson, charged and gave currency to 
the vicious charge that our President had 
attempted to influence the Department 
of the Interior in making a decision. 

Permit me to repeat, that not one of 
the leases which have been made has 
interfered in any way with the use of the 
Jand which is under the jurisdiction of 
the Department of the Interior as a 
wildlife refuge, 
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The point I am trying to make is that 
some of these committees and some of 
the subcommittees come up with an at- 
tack on the administration which often 
is not in accord with the facts. And, I 
might say that the committee on which 
I am serving has, or had, on its staff two 
former members, employees, rather, of 
the Democratic National Committee. 
They are switching the employees over 
from the Democratic National Commit- 
tee to our committee staff and paying 
them with Federal funds. Well, you can 
put out a lot of propaganda pretty 
cheaply by that procedure. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. TOLLEPSON. I want to compli- 
ment the gentleman for bringing this to 
the attention of the House. Iam amem- 
ber of the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries, and I sat through the 
hearing which yesterday approved the 
report. The report does not substantiate 
the story that appears in the press. The 
report indicates that approximately as 
many oil leases were entered into prior 
to this administration taking office. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. More. 

Mr, TOLLEFSON. I say approxi- 
mately as were entered into afterward. 
The man in charge of the game refuges 
says, and he testified before the com- 
mittee, that the effect upon the game ref- 
uges by the oil leases was nil. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Well, 
the point is, Mr. Speaker, that it is not 
fair for the majority here to use their 
committee staff, operating with Federal 
tax dollars, to attack the administration 
for political purposes. That is the point. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection 
the pro forma amendment is withdrawn, 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
ni i rem and third reading of the 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table, 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that any Members 
desiring to do so may extend their re- 
marks on the five bills just passed. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 


There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Rules have until midnight tonight to 
file privileged reports, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the wires of the gentleman from In- 


There was no objection. 
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THE FARM BILL 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
very often we get wrong impressions 
from reading newspaper articles. Hav- 
ing been in the newspaper business for 
a long time I know we are not going 
to win any fights by calling attention 
to mistakes that appear in newspapers, 
but I do feel that there is one article 
that appeared in several papers last week 
to which I should direct your attention. 
This headline reads: House Demos De- 
vise Farm Bill Delays.” 

It goes on to say that House Demo- 
crats plan to slow down the farm bill. 

That statement was made 3 days be- 
fore the bill was even passed by the Sen- 
ate. I want to call attention to another 
inaccuracy in this article, where it states 
as a fact that the chairman of our House 
Committee on Agriculture will not be 
available for these conferences until 
after the middle of April. That is also 
an error. Our committee has already 
had meetings and others are scheduled 
for next week. We have invited the 
Secretary of Agriculture to give us some 
information on the farm bill as passed 
by the other body. I know that every- 
thing that can possibly be done is being 
done to move this legislation expedi- 
tiously. 

This newspaper article which was pub- 
lished in the Scripps-Howard papers 
under the headline “Washington Call- 
ing” is entirely in error. I hope that 
they will take the same space to correct 
this error that they took publishing the 
original unjustified attack. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I yield to the 
distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Can the gentle- 
man advise me as to the kind of farm 
bill that passed the other body? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. It took 107 
pages for an analysis, so-called, of the 
bill. On each one of those pages, with 
the exception of one, there is new mat- 
ter. How anybody can digest that in a 
couple of hours or a couple of days or 
even a couple of weeks I do not know. 

Here are the facts about the pending 
farm legislation: 

On May 5, 1955, more than 10 months 
ago the House passed H. R. 12, restoring 
the principle of 90 percent parity price 
supports. During the next 3 months 
while Congress was still in session, the 
other body took no action on that bill. 
Secretary Benson as well as other offi- 
cials in the Department of Agriculture 
opposed the passage of H. R. 12. 

It is interesting to note, also, that on 
July 27, 1955, the Department of Agri- 
culture, in a report to the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture on H. R. 2420, said 
that it could not give its approval to set- 
ting up a soil bank, because of the ex- 
cessive cost, which it estimated to be ap- 
proximately $490 million. 
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Despite this adverse report of a few 
months earlier, the Department of Agri- 
culture suggested in the early part of 
this election year that a soil bank would 
solve most of the farmers’ troubles. Ac- 
cordingly bills were introduced. Exten- 
sive hearings were held in the other body 
in the early part of January and Febru- 
ary. On February 10, 1956, the chair- 
man of the Agriculture Committee in 
the other body introduced a bill; on 
February 16, the committee report, to- 
gether with minority and individual 
views, was filed. This was a 71-page 
document explaining the bill. 

During general debate in the Senate, 
which extended from February 22 
through March 7, more than 60 amend- 
ments were proposed. On March 8, the 
Senate began voting on these amend- 
ments, but it was not until 11 days later, 
after some night sessions, on March 19, 
1 9 the Senate completed action on its 

The distinguished chairman of the 
House Committee on Agriculture, the 
Honorable HaroLD D. Cootry, had pre- 
viously advised members of his com- 
mittee that as soon as the Senate com- 
pleted action on its bill, which was final- 
ly passed as H. R. 12, that he would call 
a meeting of his committee to discuss 
the new legislation which had never been 
considered by the House, either in com- 
mittee or on the floor. An invitation was 
extended to Secretary Benson to furnish 
the House committee with an analysis 
and explanation of the bill, and to come 
in person to give the views of the De- 
partment. 

Secretary Benson has accepted that 
invitation, but informed Chairman 
Coo.ey that he could not be available to 
discuss the new proposals until Tuesday 
of next week. The House Committee on 
Agriculture held an executive meeting 
this morning, when members were fur- 
nished with a so-called analysis of the 
bill. Another executive meeting will be 
held next Monday, and an open meet- 
ing with the Secretary of Agriculture 
has been called for Tuesday. 

Chairman Coolxx has announced that 
he will forego attendance at a meeting of 
the Interparliamentary Union Council, 
of which he is a member, in order to de- 
vote his undivided attention to this im- 
portant legislation during the Easter re- 
cess when it is expected the conferees 
will meet. I think it is most commend- 
able that the House, through its Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, will be given an 
opportunity to express its views to these 
conferees before they go into executive 
session. For, remember, the House will 
be given no opportunity to debate this 
bill, as was done in the other body. 
There will be no opportunity to offer 
amendments. Our only vote will be on 
the conference report. 

I, for one, want the conference report 
to embody the best legislation possible 
for the farmers of America. While time 
is of the essence, it is even more im- 
portant to get fair and equitable legis- 
lation that will give some relief to our 
farmers. 

The House has been waiting for more 
than 10 long months for the return of its 
original bill, H. R. 12, which was passed 
last May. Let us be fair with our criti- 
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cism. If the conferees can reach an 
agreement by April 16 which will result in 
a bill which will guarantee adequate sup- 
ports and fair treatment to our farmers, 
I will congratulate them on having 
moved expeditiously on the most impor- 
tant legislation before this Congress, 

When we attempt to fix the blame for 
the delay, let us put it where it belongs, 
and certainly it cannot be charged to the 
distinguished chairman of the House 
Committee on Agriculture, 


DAIRY PRICE SUPPORTS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, 2 years ago—on April 1, 1954— 
the dairy farmers of the Nation looked 
straight down the barrel of a flexible 
shotgun triggered by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Benson. It was on that date 
Secretary Benson's administrative order 
became effective to slash dairy price sup- 
ports from 90 to 75 percent of parity. 

During the month of March 1954—hbe- 
ginning on March 22—I addressed the 
House on seven different occasions, I 
expressed my opposition to Benson’s 
sharp cut in dairy price supports, and I 
also urged Congress to enact stopgap 
legislation to stay the order. In one of 
my speeches I point out, among other 
things, that in the due course of time 
other agricultural producers would fall 
under the sights of the administration's 
flexible program shotgun. 

I am not a prophet, but some of my 
predictions have come true. If one is 
to judge events by what happened to 
farm legislation on the Senate side, it 
appears that the administration’s flex- 
ible shotgun developed into a battery of 
machineguns firing flexible bullets at 
all farm commodities. 

On this occasion I believe it is advis- 
able to take stock of the Nation’s dairy 
farmers’ position and progress for the 
last 2 years under Secretary Benson’s 
downward fiexing program of dairy price 
supports. Have dairy farmers pros- 
pered under the program? Has their 
total income increased? Have dairy 
farmers reduced production of milk? 
Have they shared in the economic gains 
enjoyed by nonfarm groups? 

First, let us take a look at the national 
gross-income figures for all dairy farm- 
ers. I am forced to cite gross-income 
figures because I cannot secure net in- 
come statistics. 

In 1953—when dairy products were 
still supported at 90 percent of parity— 
the gross income of dairy farmers was 
$4,372,000,000. Total national produc- 
tion was 120.2 billion pounds of milk. 
In 1954—when 90 percent supports were 
effective for only the first 3 months— 
gross national dairy income dropped to 
$4,131,000,000. ‘Total milk production 
for the year increased to 122.1 billion 
pounds. The increase in milk produc- 
tion for 1954 amounted to 1.9 billion 
pounds as compared to the 1953 output. 
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To be specific, gross income of the Na- 
tion's dairy farmers dropped $241 million 
in 1954 in comparison to 1953. In other 
words, dairy farmers produced 1.9 billion 
pounds more milk and received $241 mil- 
lion less income in 1954. 

Incidentally, it must be noted that this 
is the income for all dairy farmers pro- 
ducing milk for both fluid and manu- 
facturing purposes. In many sections of 
the country dairy farmers residing in 
areas producing milk under Federal mar- 
keting orders were not as hard hit as 
dairy farmers producing milk for man- 
ufacturing butter, cheese, dried milk, and 
other purposes. Unfortunately, sta- 
tistics are not available to indicate what 
happened to the income of farmers pro- 
ducing milk for manufactured dairy 
products. 

The reason for increased milk produc- 
tion is obvious. The costs of dairy farm- 
ers’ operations—including property 
taxes, interest rates on indebtedness, and 
the price of commodities they bought— 
were not flexed downward. So dairy 
farmers were forced to produce more 
milk in the hope of recapturing some of 
the lost income. 

According to latest unofficial estimates, 
gross income for dairy farmers in 1955 
will be $4,161,000,000. This represents 
an increase in gross income for the Na- 
tion’s dairy farmers of only $30 million 
over the previous year. At this point I 
should like to observe that unofficial sta- 
tistics show that Wisconsin dairy farm- 
ers did not share in this slight increase. 

The $30 million increase in gross in- 
come for dairy farmers does not tell the 
full story. The monetary increase does 
not tell the full story because dairy farm- 
ers produced 1.3 billion pounds more milk 
in 1955 than they did in 1954. In the 
final analysis, dairy farmers received 
only $2.30 per hundredweight on the ad- 
ditional production of 1.3 billion pounds. 
Dairy farmers certainly are not going to 
get rich or break even at this rate. 

Other segments in our economy did 
much better in 1955 than did farmers. 
Corporation profits were up 26 percent 
and corporation stockholders’ income in- 
creased by 10 percent. The take-home 
pay of workers increased only 3 percent. 
Big business failures were 15 percent less. 
Small business did not do so well. Small 
business failures were up 21 percent. 


THE LATE HONORABLE RAYMOND 
E. WILLIS, OF INDIANA 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to include a newspaper 
story. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, it becomes 
my sad duty to inform this House that 
a former Member of the other body, 
former Senator Raymond E. Willis, of 
Indiana, died last night. 

Senator Willis was born August 11, 
1875, in Waterloo, Ind., a community just 
south of his long-time hometown, An- 
gola, Ind., where he died. He attended 
Public schools and, thereafter, was grad- 
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uated from Wabash College in 1896. 
Afterward he learned the newspaper and 
printing business and moved to Angola, 
where in 1898 he started his long and 
active career in this field. 

From 1910 to 1914 he served as post- 
master at Angola. During World War I 
he was chairman of the Steuben County 
Council of Defense, and from 1919 to 
1921 was a member of the Indiana Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Always active in religious and civic 
affairs, he taught a Sunday school class 
in the Congregational Church for years. 
He was also a leader in the Rotary Club 
and served in various capacities in that 
organization. At one time he served as 
president of the Indiana Republican 
Editorial Association, the oldest active 
organization of its kind in the country. 

An unsuccessful candidate for the 
United States Senate in 1938, he was 
elected as a Republican to this high office 
in 1940 for the term ending January 3, 
1947. He was not a candidate for re- 
election in 1946. 

Upon his retirement from the Senate, 
he returned to his first love—the news- 
paper business—continuing as one of 
the editors of the Steuben Republican. 
He also continued, up to the time of his 
death, a very active interest in the af- 
fairs not only of his local community, but 
of the State and Nation. 

Senator Willis was a gentle, kindly 
man, yet one who had deep convictions 
and an abiding sense of the obligations 
of American citizenship. He served his 
country with great distinction, and we 
shall miss him greatly. 

His funeral will be at 2 o’clock on Sat- 
urday, March 24, in the Congregational 
Church at Angola. His family and 
friends have our deepest sympathy. He 
was a great American. 

[From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald] 
Ex-SENATOR WILLIS DIES AT 80 or HEART 
ATTACK 

Former Senator Raymond E. Willis, Re- 
publican, of Indiana, died of a heart attack 
last night at his home in Angola, Ind., where 
he lived since he retired from the Senate 
in 1947. He was 80 years old. 

The son and grandson of Hoosier country 
newspaper editors, Mr. Willis was himself 
the editor of the Steuben County Repub- 
lican when he was elected in 1940. He re- 
turned to the presidency of the Steuben 
Printing Co., which publishes the Republi- 
can and the Angola Herald, a Democratic 
paper. 

Born in Waterloo, 1 of 9 children, the for- 
mer Senator worked his way through Wa- 
bash College, and began working as a printer 
with the Steuben Republican. 

Two years later he bought an interest in 
the paper, which under his editorship sup- 
ported prohibition, bucked the New Deal and 
the Ku Klux Klan when it was riding high 
in Indiana. 

On his return home from Washington, 
Senator Willis took over trusteeship of Tri- 
State College at Angola and continued in 
other civic and fraternal duties. He was 
an active Rotarian and a 33d degree Mason, 
and also taught Sunday school. 

He is survived by his wife, Mary, who is 
76, and 6 brothers and sisters, among them 
Mrs. James P. Hornaday of 1327 Hemlock 
Street NW. 

Funeral services will be in Angola. 
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Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Har- 
VEY]. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with my colleague [Mr. Aparr] in extend- 
ing our sympathy to the widow of Sena- 
tor Willis. It was my great privilege to 
have enjoyed his friendship. He was a 
fine, great American, an able legislator, 
and typified all that is good in our Na- 
tion’s life. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
BEAMER}. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, I join my 
colleagues from Indiana in an expression 
of sympathy to the family and friends 
of Senator Raymond Willis. 

It was my privilege to know the Sen- 
ator before I became as actively engaged 
in Indiana politics as has been my privi- 
lege during the past several years. 

The record established by Senator 
Willis as a Member of the United States 
Senate during the term ending January 
3, 1947, is one of which every Hoosier is 
very proud. He was not a candidate for 
renomination in 1946 and returned to 
Angola where he resumed the publishing 
business until his retirement only a few 
years ago. 

Raymond Willis did not retire in the 
usual sense of the word. He possessed a 
great zeal for the principles of good 
government and also gave a willing hand 
and intelligent help to the councils not 
only of his party but also of his State 
and his Nation. 

Senator Willis and I share the same 
alma mater—Wabash College in Craw- 
fordsville, Ind. Senator Willis gradu- 
ated from Wabash College the same year 
that I was born and, consequently, I 
knew him during my college years as one 
of the alumni of whom we were very 
proud. 

Senator Willis has served well his com- 
munity, his State, and his Nation. The 
tributes paid Senator Willis will be a fit- 
ting memorial to a sterling character, 
devoted public servant, and a typical 
American. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HAL- 
LECK]. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, in the 
passing of the Honorable Raymond E. 
Willis, another stanch American has left 
the scene, and it was with shock and 
sorrow that I learned of the death of 
this good man. 

Ray Willis was a distinguished son of 
Indiana, a newspaperman by profession 
and a credit to the field of journalism. 

Those of us who knew him admired 
his deep sense of loyalty to his country 
and to the party under whose emblem 
he served so well in the Senate of the 
United States. 

It was natural that as the publisher 
of a newspaper Ray Willis took a lively 
interest in affairs of government, not 
only at the national level, but at State 
and community levels as well. 

This interest was reflected in his many 
activities, undertaken, at all times, in a 
spirit of helpfulness to his fellow men. 

Ray Willis was the type of sturdy, self- 


‘reliant, hard-working citizen who has 
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made America the great Nation it is 
today. 

His fine family should find consola- 
tion in the knowledge that his was a full 
life, attended by distinctions and honors 
that come only to the deserving. 

To his loved ones, particularly to his 
widow, his sister, and his brother, I of- 
fer my deepest sympathy in their loss, 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members who de- 
sire to do so may extend their remarks 
at this point in the Recor on the life 
and services of the late Raymond Willis. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, it was with 
deep regret that I learned of the death 
of Senator Raymond E. Willis. Al- 
though Senator Willis had retired from 
the Senate before I was elected to Con- 
gress, I was personally acquainted with 
chim for many years and visited with him 
whenever I was in Washington. 

Senator Willis was a kind, friendly, 
capable and hard-working member of 
the Senate and was never too busy to 
listen to the problems of his constitu- 
ents. He added luster to his State and 
stature to the Senate. 

I can frankly say that in all the years 
I knew Senator Willis, while strong and 
vigorous in fighting for those things 
which he believed to be right, I have 
never heard him say an unkind word 
about any person, Senator Willis will 
be deeply missed. 


HONORABLE WILLIAM H. HILL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
MARTIN]. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, March 
23, 1956, is the 80th birthday of Hon. 
William H. Hill, publisher of the Bing- 
hamton Sun at Binghamton, N. Y., for- 
mer Member of this House of Repre- 
sentatives, and my good friend for many 
years. To his thousands of friends he 
is affectionately known as Billy Hill. 
He has a long and distinguished record 
of public service, as president of his 
home village of Johnson City at 21 years 
of age, as a New York State senator, as 
a Member of the 66th Congress, and 33 
years’ service on a New York State Parks 
Commission. It was Congressman Hill, 
investigating the race riots in Washing- 
ton, D. C., back in 1919, who discovered 
there was no restriction in the Capital 
on the sale of firearms, and wrote and 
put through Congress the anti-gun-tot- 
ing bill. He was an early liberal, in 
-the New York State Senate, pushing 
through the widow’s pension law, and 
in Congress, working as a member of 
the Committee on Reform of Civil Serv- 
ice, shaping the first measure enacted 
in this country wherein the United 
States recognized the right to, and pro- 
vided for, the retirement on pension of 
civilian employees of the Government, 

Billy Hill has now become the elder 
statesman of New York State Republi- 
can politics. He is the dean of the New 
York State Republican Executive Com- 
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mittee, was State campaign manager for 
Herbert Hoover in 1928, and has been a 
delegate to Republican National Conven- 
tions so many times as to be beyond 
the memory of ordinary men. In what 
is known as the southern tier of New 
York State, Billy Hill has been undis- 
puted leader for nearly half a century. 
He is about the last survivor of the old- 
time political bosses—the powerful polit- 
ical giants who ruled like kings. Where 
changing times, political wars, or other 
causes, ended the sway of the other big 
bosses, the stature and influence of Billy 
Hill was steadily increased. As a leader 
he wisely learned early always to wear 
a velvet glove over the iron fist, and to 
stick to the sound rule that good govern- 
ment for the people is the best politics 
for the party. 

Today at 80 years of age, hale, hearty, 
and alert—ready to attend the Repub- 
lican National Convention at San Fran- 
cisco next August—Billy Hill stands forth 
as & shining exemplification of the great 
but modest Americans our country pro- 
duces. A good man, dedicated to fight- 
ing for good things, and a kind and help- 
ful neighbor to all. A useful man to his 
community, always ready to serve the 
public welfare. A great political leader, 
always conscious of the public trust, nev- 
er touched by scandal or avaricious self- 
interest. An understanding friend to 
every man and woman in need or in time 
of trouble. These are the kind of char- 
acteristics every mother and father hope 
for in their sons; the kind our citizens 
hope for in all our national leaders—the 
kind we as a nation must display to the 
world if American leadership is to en- 
dure. Because the only true wealth is 
the good we do in this world, Billy Hill 
has become one of our richest men in 
this kind of wealth. Some men build 
monuments of marble to themselves 
other men, modestly unconscious of so 
doing, build monuments to themselves in 
humble service to God, humanity, and 
country—in daily acts of kindliness, 
charity, and love of fellow men. In his 
80 years of life it is this latter kind of 
everlasting monument Billy Hill has built 
for himself—and to my mind that is the 
greatest accomplishment Providence 
gives any of us the opportunity to 
achieve. I publicly congratulate my 
grand old friend, Billy Hill, not only on 
his 80 years of life, but also on the splen- 
did and inspiring way he has lived it— 
and it is my earnest hope that the Good 
Lord, in his infinite mercy will keep 
Billy Hill with us many more years in 
good health, happiness, and continued 
usefulness to mankind. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may extend their remarks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


BILLY HILL AT 79 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a great deal of personal pleasure 
that I join the distinguished minority 
leader in paying tribute to the one and 
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only Billy Hill on the occasion of his 
79th birthday. 

William H. Hill—as he is formally 
known—has led a busy, fruitful life. 

His contributions to his State, his city, 
and his party are unequalled. For years 
he has published the Binghamton Sun, 
and for over 30 years he served with dis- 
tinction as a member of the New York 
State Parks Commission. 

Special tribute should be accorded 
Billy Hill’s contributions to the Republi- 
can Party. For upward of 60 years his 
energy and ingenuity have helped to 
guide the destinies of the party. His 
claim to the title of grand old man of 
the Republican Party in New York State 
is unchallenged. 

He has led the Broome County Repub- 
lican Committee in such a manner as to 
win unparalleled trust and confidence. 
Members of both political parties look to 
him for guidance and advice. He served 
from March 1919 to March 1921 as a 
Member of the House of Representatives, 
and has been a member of the New York 
State Republican Executive Committee, 
and a delegate to the Republican Na- 
tional Convention for many years. 

Active as his life has been, Billy Hill 
has never been too busy to fail to win 
the affection of all who have come in 
contact with him. His integrity, wis- 
dom, courage, and vigor are legend in 
New York State. In my mind I always 
think of him as the “Sage of the South- 
ern Tier.” 

On this, the occasion of the beginning 
of Billy Hill’s 80th year, I salute him for 
his varied accomplishments and wish 
him many more years of activity and 
good health. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR NEXT 
WEEK 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute in order to inquire as to 
the legislative program of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. At this time Iam 
only able to announce the program for 
Monday because starting Thursday we 
take the usual Easter recess which will 
run until April 9. On Monday, there are 
10 District bills which I am informed will 
becalledup. They are as follows: 

H. R. 3693, amend Revenue Act of 1937. 

H. R. 4922, White House, prohibit 
picketing. 

H. R. 7228, transfer authority from 
Interior Department to Commerce De- 
partment. 

H. R. 7380, salaries of policemen and 
firemen. 

H. R. 8130, naming Woodrow Wilson 
Memorial Bridge. 

H. R. 8493, Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, taxes. 

H. R. 8957, civic auditorium. 

H. R. 9078, police officers and mem- 
bers, staff 2,500. 

H. R. 9312, dismissing Board of Edu- 
cation members. 


H. R. 9582, reporting births. 
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Mr. MARTIN. Does the gentleman 
know whether there is any great con- 
troversy on any of these bills? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am sorry but I 
cannot advise the gentleman as to that. 
I might say that if there are any rollcalls 
on Monday, since Monday is the first 
night of the Passover and, of course, we 
respect all holy days and holidays of 
all religions, they will be put over until 
Tuesday. That is agreeable, I know, to 
my friend. 

Mr, MARTIN. That is quite agree- 
able. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
have just been handed a memorandum 
to the effect that all these District bills 
are not controversial. Of course, I do 
not want to be held to that, I am just 
stating that that is the information I 
have received. 

Any further program for next week 
will be announced on Monday. I shall 
give the Members as much advance no- 
tice as I possibly can and, of course, 
later announcements may be made de- 
pending upon what rules might come 
from the Committee on Rules. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary may be per- 
mitted to sit during general debate all 
of next week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection, 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. McCORMACEK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the busi- 
ness in order on Calendar Wednesday of 
next week be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

‘There was no objection. 


SOCIAL SECURITY TO MEET 
CHANGING TIMES 


Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, only recently the 8-millionth 
American became entitled to social- 
security benefits and received his first 
benefit check. This event bears testi- 
mony to the fine progress which has been 
made under the social-security system 
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in the 20 years in which it has been es- 
tablished in this country. Today, with 
the important improvements in the 
coverage of the plan which were 
achieved in the 1954 amendments, 9 out 
of 10 working men and women in the 
United States are working in employ- 
ment covered by the system. Nearly 4% 
million Americans who have reached 
their 65th birthday are receiving benefit 
checks as retired workers. Another mil- 
lion persons, including aged wives and 
dependent husbands, receive checks 
each month as dependents of insured 
workers. And nearly 1½ million wid- 
owed mothers with children under 18 are 
receiving monthly allotments because of 
the untimely death of the family bread- 
winner. 
NEED FOR IMPROVEMENTS 

While our social-security system is 
truly the finest in the world, it still falls 
far short of meeting our present social 
and economic needs in realistic fashion. 
It is discriminatory and unjust to large 
groups of our citizens. It arbitrarily ex- 
cludes from coverage many persons 
without just cause or reason. Pension 
benefits, particularly in the lower 
brackets, are unreasonably low and com- 
pletely inadequate to meet ordinary 
living expenses. 

It is because I am convinced that we 
must move forward toward making this 
well-proved system an even better one 
that I am addressing the House today, 
For I have long felt that there are cer- 
tain ‘“‘blindspots” in the existing program 
which cause severe hardship in thou- 
sands of American families each year 
because the protection provided by our 
social-security plan is limited in several 
important respects. I have introduced 
bills in the past which would meet these 
needs as I have seen them. I recently 
introduced a new bill which adds the 
kind of protection which will relieve the 
kind of hardship about which I have been 
concerned, 

Briefly, my bill would: 

First. Reduce the eligibility age for re- 
tirement benefits—now age 65 for every- 
one—to age 62 for men and age 60 for 
women. 

Second. Provide that widows who have 
been entitled to mother’s benefits be- 
cause there were young children in the 
home when the father died may become 
eligible for benefits in their own right at 
age 55, regardless of whether there are 
still children under 18 in the home. Un- 
der existing law the benefits to such a 
widowed mother cease when the young- 
est child teaches age 18, and she must 
wait until she is 65 years of age before 
she is again entitled to a benefit. 

Third. Provide that workers aged 50 
and over who are retired prematurely 
from their jobs by a disability which is 
so severe that they cannot work at any 
job shall be entitled to benefits on proof 
of such disability. 

Fourth. Provide substantial increases 
in benefits ranging from 3314 percent in 
the lower and middle brackets to 10 per- 
cent in the highest. There is a great 
and immediate need for increasing pen- 
sion rates. It is a deplorable thing in 
this country of ours for retired people to 
try to keep body and soul together on 
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thirty-five to forty-five dollars a month. 
Persons receiving pensions of that kind 
are not living—they are barely existing. 
Thus, there is an immediate need to 
bring pensions in line with present living 
costs, and that is one of the things my 
bill seeks to do. 
LOWER PENSION AGES 


It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that we 
have engaged in a considerable degree of 
unreality in holding to the eligibility age 
of 65 years for retirement benefits 
throughout the 20 years since 1935 when 
the social-security system was first es- 
tablished. We know that during these 
two decades amazing progress has been 
made in our productive power as a Na- 
tion. We know that the machine tools 
brought out since 1947 are rated 40 per- 
cent more productive per machine, on 
the average, than were prewar models. 
This simply means that, with the same 
number of new-model machines a manu- 
facturer can now get 40 percent more 
production with the same—or a small- 
er—number of workers. 

Within the short space of two dec- 
ades—the life span of our social-security 
system—machines have steadily been re- 
placing men. Now we are on the verge 
of what has been called the second in- 
dustrial revolution, with the recent de- 
velopments in “automation.” But we 
have not modernized the social-security 
system itself. We are still using the re- 
tirement age of 65 years set 20 years ago 
during a depression. 

We have so, far adjusted our working 
life to these magnificent developments 
in our productive capacity by shortening 
the workday and shortening the work- 
week. I believe that the time has come 
when we must also recognize that such 
developments are inevitably shortening 
the work life for most of us. By lowering 
the retirement age for men to age 62 
and the retirement age for women to age 
60, we will bring our social-security sys- 
tem up to date, and provide protection 
for millions of American homes. 

In so doing we will recognize the 
special problems which thousands of 
older men and women are facing today. 
We know that it is especially difficult for 
the older woman widowed in her later 
years to maintain herself. We know that 
the opportunities for older men and 
women to find employment—or to re- 
main in employment—are more seriously 
limited than they were when most Amer- 
icans lived on farms. Many firms require 
women to leave their jobs at age 60— 
thus imposing an arbitrary 5-year wait- 
ing period before they are eligible for so- 
cial security benefits. Women aged 60 or 
over find it practically impossible to get 
a job unless they have recently been em- 
ployed. 

Most tragic of all, perhaps, is the fact 
that thousands of older women have to 
be told, at a time of bereavement because 
of the death of their husband, that they 
must wait until they are 65 years of age 
before they are entitled to the social se- 
curity benefits toward which the husband 
contributed throughout his working life. 
Many of these women have never worked 
outside their homes. Recent studies 
show that the proportion of widowed 
older people is almost twice as high 
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among women as men—54 percent as 
against 22 percent. Also to the point is 
the fact that more than half of married 
men who attain age 65 have a wife who 
has reached age 60. Under my bill, 
widows would be entitled to benefits im- 
mediately if they are 60 years of age or 
over. 

I know that most Members of the 
House are aware of these particular prob- 
lems, and I invite their support for my 
bill. For in lowering the age to 60 for 
women we will make it possible for many 
aging widows to remain independent of 
the welfare rolls following the death of 
their husbands; we will meet the prob- 
lems of women accustomed to employ- 
ment who are forced to leave their jobs 
at age 60. And, in simultaneously lower- 
ing the retirement age for men to age 
62 we will make it possible for aged 
couples to enjoy a greater measure of 
security for a longer period of time be- 
cause of an increase in family benefit in- 
come. 

Because it recognizes also the par- 
ticular problem which faces mothers 
widowed while their children are small, 
my bill makes what I believe to be a 
simple but very essential improvement in 
the protection now furnished to survivors 
of young workers who die. 

I have always believed that the pro- 
vision of present law which pays benefits 
to young mothers bereaved by the death 
of the husband and father, and to their 
young children, is one of the most im- 
portant segments of our social-security 
system. Because it is written into the 
law of our land, the working fathers of 
this country can know that each con- 
tribution to social security is a down- 
payment on a guaranty that their wives 
and children will not be left penniless if 
some unforeseen tragedy should claim 
their lives. It is a testimonial to our con- 
cern that the family be protected against 
such an exigency, so that the widowed 
mother can remain in the home with her 
children while they are growing up. 

The importance of this family protec- 
tion can, perhaps, best be gauged as it 
can apply to specific family situations in 
terms of total tax-free income from ben- 
efits paid because the income of the 
family breadwinner has ceased with his 
death. For example, according to esti- 
mates prepared by the J. K. Lasser Tax 
Institute—using standard life insurance 
expectancies and an average monthly 
wage of $350—a total of $57,959 would be 
received by the family of a man who 
dies leaving a widow aged 30, and 3 
children, aged 1, 3, and 5. Under the 
same assumptions, if the family consists 
of a widow, aged 35, and 2 children, 
aged 3 and 6, a total of $52,713 is paid 
on the basis of the father’s wage record, 
And this protection may be furnished for 
as little as $126 in the form of a payroll 
tax contribution, since the minimum re- 
quirement is that the father shall have 
been working in covered employment 
for just 6 of the 13 calendar quarters 
preceding his death. 

As I said in the beginning, some 114 
million American mothers and their 
children are now receiving benefits un- 
der this important provision of our so- 
cial-security system. 
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But here, again, I believe there is a 
significant blindspot“ in the kind of se- 
curity provided for the widowed mother. 
For when the youngest child in the 
family reaches age 18, all benefits cease 
abruptly. During this important period 
in the middle of her life, the mother who 
has been entitled to her benefit because 
she remained at home with her children, 
is cut off the benefit rolls until she 
reaches age 65. My bill would make her 
eligible 10 years earlier—at age 55. In 
this way the waiting period would be 
reduced for all mothers and, in some 
cases, there would be no waiting period 
at all. 

Once again, an example from a given 
family situation illustrates the effect of 
the cutoff provision of the present law. 
Again assuming an average monthly 
wage for the husband of $350 in covered 
earnings, the mother and her child re- 
ceive a total monthly benefit of $162.80 
up to the child’s 18th birthday. Then 
both benefits are abruptly terminated. 

My bill would make her eligible for 
her widow's benefit at age 55. In this 
way the cruel waiting period would be 
reduced for all mothers, and in some 
cases there would be no waiting period 
at all. 

DISABILITY BENEFITS 

Finally the bill I propose would pay 
benefits to workers aged 50 or over who 
are forced to retire from their jobs pre- 
maturely because of a crippling disabil- 
ity. In this respect, it corresponds to 
the bill passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the last session of Congress, 
which is now under consideration in the 
Committee on Finance of the Senate. 

We know that, on the average day, 
about 2 million persons are kept from 
gainful employment by a disability which 
has lasted 6 months or longer—the spec: 
ification set by my bill. Since only 1 
such disablement in 20 is work con- 
nected, the other 19 cannot qualify for 
the limited protection offered by work- 
men’s compensation. 

We know that older workers are es- 
pecially subject to the risk of losing their 
job because of such a crippling illness or 
injury. Among workers aged 55 to 65, 
where the incidence of such disability is 
highest, a recent survey by the Bureau 
of the Census shows that 98 percent were 
working when they were disabled. My 
bill would make them eligible for social 
security benefits because they have been 
forced, through circumstances beyond 
their control, to cease working before 
their 65th birthday. 

Disability programs have been used 
for some years in the railroad retire- 
ment system, the civil-service retirement 
system, in State and local retirement 
systems, and in programs for veterans. 
We are making such determinations 
right now in the social-security system 
under the “disability freeze provision,” 
although no benefits are paid until age 
65 is reached. 

Moreover, social insurance has devised 
its own built-in protections against pos- 
sible abuse. A 6-month waiting period 
is set before application for disability 
benefits can be made. The disability 
must be medically determinable and one 
which can be expected to make it im- 
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possible for him to work at any job. In 
addition, the applicant must show that 
he has been in covered employment for 
6 of the 13 and 20 of the 40 quarters pre- 
ceding disability—and that he is also 
fully insured. In addition, the resources 
of State vocational rehabilitation agen- 
cies would be used, with the possibility 
that, through a retraining process, the 
disabled worker can learn another job 
and once again become self-sufficient. 
Thus the rehabilitation process can sup- 
plement medical diagnosis in testing 
whether or not the disability is perma- 
nent and total. 

In effect, therefore, my proposal would 
reach down below the arbitrary retire- 
ment age of 65 and award benefits to 
those unfortunate workers who are 
forced to retire prematurely from the 
labor force because they are physically 
unable to work. 

But, someone may say, are not such 
proposals going to encourage people to 
retire prematurely? Now, there are sev- 
eral answers to that question. One is 
the fact that the average old-age pay-. 
ment in social security is now just around 
$60 per month. This amount hardly 
represents an inducement to retire to a 
life of ease and comfort. 

Secondly, most evidence shows that 9 
out of 10 workers retire because they are 
forced to do so. This is one reason the 
average retirement age for men under 
social security is around age 69, and that 
for women age 68. Here is evidence, 
to my mind, that people want to continue 
to work, and will continue to do so re- 
gardless of their age—if they can find 
work. 

Finally, as I indicated at the beginning 
of these remarks, I am convinced that 
it is time that we face up to the reality 
that the very genius which has so tre- 
mendously expanded our productive 
power as a nation, and the medical 
genius which has lengthened our life 
span, is inevitably shortening the num- 
ber of years we will be required to work. 
Nor do I believe that it is necessary or 
wise to view such developments with 
alarm, as is sometimes done. Rather, 
it seems to me to be of the very greatest 
importance that we recognize these facts 
of our time, and adjust our thinking and 
our attitudes accordingly. 

I am just as convinced that we must 
begin to recognize in our social-security 
system that a new day is dawning. We 
can certainly anticipate that the trend 
toward a shorter work life will continue, 
not only because machines are replacing 
men, but also in order that younger men 
with growing families may be assured of 
a job. 

Will we use that new leisure to live 
more abundantly and to assure a better 
life for all of us? Will we recognize that 
we can no longer assume that everyone 
will have the opportunity to work until 
they reach the arbitrary age of 65? Will 
we make it possible for young widowed 
mothers to remain at home with their 
children instead of being under the ne- 
cessity of going to work each day to 
insure some form of income when their 
children are grown? 

I believe that the bill which I have just 
outlined faces up to these trends of our 
time. I believe that it is in line with the 


‘this system is basically sound. 
‘remain, as it has been, the cornerstone of 
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purposes outlined by President Eisen- 
hower on January 14, 1954, when he said: 

The human problems of individual citi- 
zens are a proper and important concern of 
our Government. One such problem that 
faces every individual is the provision of eco- 
nomie security for his old age and economic 
security for his family in the event of his 
death. To help individuals provide for that 
security, to reduce both the fear and the 
incidence of destitution to the minimum, to 

ote the confidence of every individual in 
the future, these are proper aims of all levels 
of government, including the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

* * * In response to the need for protec- 
tion arising from the complexities of our 
modern society, the old-age and survivors 
insurance system was developed. * * * De- 
spite shortcomings, which can be corrected, 
It should 


the Government’s programs to promote the 
economic security of the individual. 


I sincerely believe that the improve- 
ments in social security outlined in my 
bill meet these requirements, and I urge 
the support of Members of this Congress 


in enacting it into law. 


AGRICULTURE 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, when 
I came on the floor of the House today 


I had no intention whatever of referring 


to the matter I am going to speak about 
briefly at this time. I am not a member 
of the Committee on Agriculture and I 
am not an expert in the field of agricul- 
ture, but at least I read the newspapers 
and I listen to those I think do know 
something about the situation as it 
exists. 

I know that it is against the rules of 
the House to comment specifically on 
anything that happens in the other body. 
I am sure we are all aware of the fact 
that the Recorp is available to us and 
we can follow what has been happening 
and know what the situation is. For 
quick reference may I refer to pages 
5061, 5062, 5064, 5069, 5070, 5071, and 
5073 of the Recorp of Monday, March 19, 
1956? 

I was rather disappointed to have it 
indicated that we would have difficulty 
in finding out what may confront us in 
the next weeks or months in terms of 
adequate farm legislation. I think most 
of us know exactly what that will be. 

I want to quote from a telegram I 
received a few minutes ago from a resi- 
dent of Massachusetts, who does know 
what he is talking about and who is an 
expert in the field. I read one sentence: 

The Nation would be better off with no 


farm legislation than the bill as it now 
stands. 


I think we had better heed the words 


of these people who are sincerely inter- 


ested in the future of agriculture rather 
than of those whose primary interest is in 
the political aspects that may confront 
us. 
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Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HESELTON. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Would you 
like to see us get away from here and 
Congress adjourn without taking any 
action on the agricultural bill this ses- 
sion? 

Mr. HESELTON. No. I would like to 
see a proper bill enacted, but I object to 
the devices that have been resorted to in 
order to try to explain the situation. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. HESEL- 
TON] has expired. 


FARM LEGISLATION 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the farm- 
ers of this country, particularly in the 
Middle West, are in deep economic 
trouble. The only immediate relief 
that appears now will be through the 
medium of the soil bank and rental pro- 
grams. That means legislation must be 
enacted by Congress very quickly, be- 
cause we are beginning the planting sea- 
son in Iowa and if the soil-bank pro- 
gram is ta be enacted we must know 
not in a matter of weeks or months, 
but a matter of days. I suggest that 
this situation is serious enough that the 
leadership give earnest consideration to 
the abandonment of the Easter recess 
and the dedication of our efforts to the 
immediate passage of the farm bill. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Does the 
gentleman know that this farm bill is 
in such shape that even the officials in 
the Department of Agriculture have in- 
dicated that it will be at least next 
Tuesday before they can even apprise 
Congress of what is in the bill on which 
we are trying to work? 

Mr. GROSS. I say to the gentleman 
that is all the more reason why the 
Congress should remain in session and 
pass a bill. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I agree with 
the gentleman, but do you not think it 
requires some study? 

Mr. GROSS. You have already start- 
ed a study of the bill and I would hope 
that before the end of next week you 
would be ready to ask the House for a 
conference. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. The commit- 
tee met this morning. We are meeting 
Monday and Tuesday with the Secre- 
tary and expect to have some meetings 
to get the views of members of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture before the con- 
ferees who will represent the House in 
the conference. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
eit. from Iowa [Mr. Gross] has ex- 
p i 


GUIDED MISSILES 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been disturbed by the press stories to 
the effect that there is confusion as to 
guided missiles and antiaircraft missiles, 
as between the Navy missile Talos and 
the Army missile Nike. I think the 
great cities and areas concerned with 
this defense should know that the only 
guided-missile system which is now op- 
erational is the Army system Nike. The 
Navy Talos missile is at this time only 
in research and development. It is not 
operational. It will not be operational 
for quite some time. The Nike missile 
is in the field, is in locations, as we know, 
for the defense of certain areas, and 
these areas will be increased. It is good. 
It is effective. It is the best and the 
only one in the world today that is op- 
erational. It will be supplemented by 
additional Nike-class missiles of the 
same general type and purpose, but, in 
the meantime, the people of this country 
are not to be disturbed or concerned that 
there is now available another guided 
antiaircraft missile from the Navy, 
known as the Talos. That is not true. 
Antiaircraft operations is the delegated 
area for the Army, and the Army is 
meeting that duty with Nike actually in 
operation and for some time. There 
can be no so-called duel between Nike 
and Talos except in experimental areas, 
since only Nike is operational. Talos 
will not be operational for some time, 
and by and at that time the latest Nike 
will be operational. In the meantime, 
we have only Nike, the Army weapon. 


FORESTRY AS AN OPPORTUNITY 
FOR BIPARTISAN ACTION 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. SIKES] is recognized for 20 
minutes, 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I urge that 
action be taken to provide adequate 
funds for forestry activities in forest re- 
search, National Forest Administration, 
and forest tree planting, forest protec- 
tion, and technical assistance on pri- 
vately owned land. Foresters every- 
where thank the Congress for the mod- 
est increases provided over the recent 
years for forest research. I am happy 
to report to you that these investments 
are beginning to pay important divi- 
dends. For example, in the sandhills of 
northwest Florida when the valuable 
longleaf pine was cut off 40 or 50 years 
ago, worthless scrub hardwoods covered 
much of the land. Sporadic attempts 
were made to reforest this area but failed 
and the land continued to be unproduc- 
tive. In 1952 the Southern Forest Ex- 
periment Station established a field re- 
search center at Marianna, Fla., and be- 
gan to study how we could make the 
sandhills produce valuable timber. Al- 
ready a small group of foresters at the 
center have learned how to go about re- 
foresting the sandhills. Their findings 
in these few short years since 1952 are 
so convincing that today, traveling 
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through northwest Florida you will see 
big machinery—powerful bulldozers, root 


pullers, root rakes, and disks—eradicat- 


ing the scrub oak and other undesirable 
vegetation in preparing the land for the 
planting of slash pine. I do not want 
to leave the impression that all of our 
native hardwoods are worthless. Our 
research foresters tell us of opportunity 
on the proper sites, chiefly in the bot- 
tomlands, to grow quality hardwoods like 
cherry-bark oak and red gum. Through- 
out the Nation, however, on poorer lands, 
there is an abundance of hardwood tim- 
ber of types which are now largely un- 
marketable. Through research in mar- 
keting and utilization we hope to find 
profitable markets for this material. 

I can tell you also that our National 
Forest Administration, like our forest 
research program, is going forward. 
Whenever I see the splendid records our 
national forests are making I notice an 
increase in the amount of receipts from 
the sale of national forest timber and 
the number of people who are using the 
recreational and other resources. One of 
the national forests is in my district and 
the folks are mighty proud of it. It con- 
tributes much to the economic life of my 
district and to the pleasure of living 
there. 

The budget proposed modest increases 
for forest research and for National For- 
est Administration so I will say no more 
about these items. Instead I shall direct 
my remarks chiefly to the problems and 
opportunities involved on private forest 
land. As the recent report on the Na- 
tion’s timber resources brings out, the 
great bulk of our woodland is privately 
owned. Contrary to the popular belief, 
most of the private woodland is not in 
large forest holdings of big industries but 
is in the hands of some 4% million small 
woodland owners—3 million farmers and 
1½ million small-business men, country 
bankers, small investors, schoolteachers, 
and others. Iam concerned over the fact 
that the budget proposed no increases for 
the items which would help these small 
woodland owners most. I refer to the 
cooperative State-Federal programs for 
tree planting, forest protection, and tech- 
nical forest management assistance. 

Tree planting, forest protection, and 
technical assistance to private landown- 
ers are not new activities. Over 50 years 
ago there were sporadic attempts to ac- 
complish things in these fields of forestry 
by the States and private woodland own- 
ers. In 1924 when the Clarke-McNary 
Act was passed, the Federal Government 
joined in a partnership with the States 
to provide tree seedlings. The plan was 
that the Federal Government would pro- 
vide matching funds up to 50 percent and 
leadership to insure national programs 
coordinating the efforts of each State. 
So successful has been the work under 
the Clarke-McNary Act that it has served 
as a pattern for other legislation. When 
it was broadened in scope and authoriza- 
tion in 1949, a great number of people 
came here to express their interest. As I 
recall some 70 or 80 Congressmen ap- 
peared before the legislative committee 
and expressed their approval of the 
Clarke-McNary Act amendments and its 
companion bill which became the Coop- 
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erative Forest Management Act. Today, 
I can see many faces of my colleagues 
who can proudly say that they supported 
these measures. Therefore, I would like 
to give you a brief progress report. 

For tree planting, we recommended 
$2,500,000 be appropriated annually. No 
more than $505,000 has ever been granted 
for any 1 year and that is the budget’s 
recommendation for this year. The 
States are spending $1,600,000 and hope 
to have the Federal Government provide 
matching funds as a true partner. In 
addition, private landowners are con- 
tributing $2 million each year plus their 
labor. According to the recent Timber 
Resource Review, some 50 or 60 million 
acres of forest land are idle and need 
planting. In addition, many wind bar- 
riers are needed on the farms and 
ranches of the Western Plains. All ef- 
forts combined—Federal, State, and pri- 
vate—are now resulting in the planting 
of less than 1 million of these acres per 
year. Gentlemen, I contend that this 
Nation does not wish to wait—must not 
wait—2 or 3 generations to do the tree 
planting job. 

In the field of forest fire protection 
we are making some progress but it is 
disappointingly slow. When we amend- 
ed the Clarke-McNary law, we provided 
an annual authorization of $20 million. 
The budget this year calls for $10,025,000 
although the States are spending $28 
million. The States expect us to go 
forward with them, not to drag our feet 
financially. I would not be concerned if 
we were on top of the job but we are far 
from it. There are still 49 million acres 
in need of organized fire protection. 
Also, on many of the areas where we do 
have protection the fire control organi- 
zations are spread so dangerously thin 
that at times they are not truly effec- 
tive. Consequently on protected areas 
alone last year there were 119,000 fires 
and 2,800,000 acres burned over. On the 
unprotected areas the loss was 5,800,000 
acres. The Nation cannot afford to allow 
such waste to continue. 

In the field of technical forestry as- 
sistance under the Cooperative Forest 
Management Act we authorized $2,500,- 
000 annually. The budget this year 
plans for only $690,000, although the 
States are putting up twice as much as 
this. In this program, except in a few 
States, we have hardly begun. As I said 
before, throughout the Nation there are 
4%½ million small woodland owners. 
While their individual holdings are small 
their woodlands combined make up 
three-fourths of the commercial private 
forest acreage of the Nation. At least 
half of these 4%½ million small woodland 
owners need technical forest manage- 
ment assistance. Some 3 million of these 
owners are farmers. At the present size 
of the program only 35,000 small wood- 
land owners are receiving the on-the- 
ground help they need to make their 
woodlands produce the greatest profit to 
them and the greatest good for the 
Nation, 

To sum up, gentlemen: Although we 
have authorized a total of $25 million 
annually for these 3 cooperative pro- 
grams, the budget plans call for only 
$11 million, while the cooperating States 
are spending over $30 million. 
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Why has the Federal Government 
fallen behind in these partnerships. 
These are all activities of bipartisan in- 
terest. I know of no Democrat or Re- 
publican Member of Congress who is op- 
posed to adequate financing of the Fed- 
eral share of tree planting, protection, 
and technical assistance. Why, then, 
are these activities passed over each year 
with so little attention to their real 
needs? 

These partnership programs do not 
involve great armies of Federal workers. 
The local people see and work with local 
foresters whom they know. In the 
Washington office of the Forest Service 
there are less than a dozen employees 
handling these activities. In the re- 
gional offices of the Forest Service only 
@ small number are available to assist 
the States in inspections, training, and 
technical problems. The States admin- 
ister the programs and provide the on- 
the-ground service with State employees. 
This cooperative forestry work is kept 
close to the woodland owner in a man- 
ner that he can understand and appre- 
ciate. 

Why is it, then, that each year there 
appear roadblocks preventing adequate 
financing of the Federal share of tree 
planting, forest protection, and technical 
assistance. The woodlands suffer and 
the job to do grows bigger. A small but 
extremely vocal minority keeps our path 
of action filled with roadblocks. 

The first of these roadblocks is pro- 
crastination. This is a subtle roadblock. 
It says, “These forestry activities are 
fine but let us wait until next year. 
After all it takes many years to grow a 
tree, so let us wait until next year.” I 
can imagine the same arguments were 
used in the capitals of the great nations 
of the Middle East some 2,000 years ago, 
Before they knew it these ancient civili- 
zations lost their forests, soil, and water 
resources. And today among the ruins 
that once were magnificent temples, 
goats scamble for thistles. Those people 
were stopped by the roadblock of pro- 
crastination. 

Another road block in our path is the 
let-the-States-do-it pholosophy. This 
could also be called the let-the-other- 
fellow-pick-up-the-check philosophy, 
Not only is this an unfair approach to a 
national problem it simply does not work 
in any partnership. In the first place 
these forestry activities have national 
scope and value. For example, the land- 
owner needs help in protection. Why? 
Because he does not set the fires. The 
general public sets the fire on the land 
he tries to protect. The loss of his wood- 
land by fire affects the tax base of the 
community, it might affect through ero- 
sion a valuable bottomland corn field of 
his neighbor, it might affect the flood 
situation 1,000 miles downstream or the 
water in a city drinking fountain, or the 
hunter and tourist, or the consumer of 
forest products, or the Nation’s stock- 
pile of war material. A shortage of 
newsprint pulp in New England or the 
Lake States can be felt by newspapers 
all over the Nation. So you see all of 
the people are concerned with the pro- 
tection of each small woodland. Fur- 
thermore, a forest fire unless controlled 
promptly has no respect for individual 
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property lines, highway or other man- 
made barriers. In the holocaust of 
southern Maine in 1947 many houses and 
even villages were destroyed in the loss 
of a quarter million acres of forest. 
Only last year a 200,000-acre fire oc- 
curred in North Carolina and was so 
intense it rolled right over the Coastal 
Canal. Californians will remember the 
75,000-acre fire which threatened the 
town of Yreka last September. This 
town of 5,000 people was evacuated and 
saved only by well organized groups of 
fire fighters who established a back fire 
at the edge of the town. Such fires 
have no respect for even State bound- 
aries. They become national catastro- 
phies. Timber burns and all the other 
values of the forest decline. 

The third roadblock the minority will 
present is an academic one. It can be 
called, Let’s get the facts. This is a diffi- 
cult roadblock to eliminate. It is used 
by many who say they want to help but 
who advocate caution. It has some merit 
but it will keep us away from our objec- 
tive if we permit it to block us. With this 
philosophy the patriots could have laid 
aside their muskets in the Revolution and 
said, “Let’s wait until we see what the 
Constitution will look like before we fight 
this war. Let's get the facts.” His- 
torians tell us that the most popular 
science of the Dark Ages was astronomy. 
The reason astronomy was more popular 
than other studies was that it involved 
problems that were so far away. A man 
,could lie on his back and gaze into the 
heavens—so occupied that he forgot the 
pressing everyday problems he should 
have come to grips with long ago. Today 
the minority urge us not to take action 
but to study the situation as to how much 
each State actually needs, how much is 
the total cost, what values are involved, 
and so forth. Of course, we would like 
to have all these answers but as we search 
for them we must also act on the prob- 
lems so obviously at hand. For instance, 
our forest problems on the small pri- 
vately owned woodlands are real ones, 
Man can never wait until he has all the 
facts neatly cataloged, studied, and 
analyzed. He must come to grips with 
the problems confronting him. 

These roadblocks I have described 
are dangerous. We must break through 
them. We must not let them stop us or 
even seriously delay us. Every year that 
they delay us is a serious loss to our Na- 
tion’s progress. We must take action. 
As Democratic and Republican Repre- 
sentatives interested in the welfare of our 
forest resource, we must take the action 
the great majority of the people want. 
The 444 million small woodland owners 
and the State foresters are counting upon 
us to give them leadership. They are 
looking to us to provide the full share 
which the Congress anticipated would be 
needed by the Federal Government to 
participate in these partnership activi- 
ties. I believe that we should provide: 
First, for cooperation in forest tree plant- 
ing, $2,500,000 annually; second, for co- 
operation in forest fire control, $20 mil- 
lion annually; third, for cooperating in 
forest management and processing, $2,- 
500,000 annually. 

This would provide the full authoriza- 
tion Congress planned when the acts 
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were passed or amended. These sums 
will be wise investments because the 
States and private landowners will add 
their own moneys and make the total 
effort several times greater than these 
sums would buy alone. It will be a wise 
investment in the prosperity and security 
of the individuals, the States, and the 
Nation. 


THE COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSI- 
NESS NEEDS ADVICE FROM THE 
HOUSE 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Parman] is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, your 
Small Business Committee has a very 
serious problem on which I would like to 
ask for the advice and guidance of the 
Members. 

The other day the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Movutper] referred to our 
committee a letter from one of his con- 
stituents and asked for information nec- 
essary for replying to this letter. Itisa 
very brief letter and it is a homey letter, 
but it says so much. I would like to read 
it to the Members. I wish all the Mem- 
bers could see it in the original. It is 
written in longhand and in pencil. It 
is from Mr. John Fawks, who operates 
Fawks’ Store, dealing in groceries and 
general merchandise, at Prairie Hill, Mo. 
I feel sure that Mr. John Fawks would 
not mind my reading you his letter. He 
is obviously a man who will say what he 
has to say. Besides that he has nothing 
of commercial importance to lose. You 
will note that he says in his letter that 
he is now considering giving up his small 
business—not by choice but by necessity, 
and finding work. Mr. Fawks’ letter to 
his Representative is as follows: 

Fawks STORE, 
Prairie Hill, Mo., March 9, 1956. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE: I am concerned 
with how rapidly small stores and small 
wholesalers are being hit. What few dollars 
farmers have, the big chains get most of 
it. I am really finding it hard to even pay 
operating expenses much less other obliga- 
tions because of lower volume. 

Is there anything that can or will be done 
for us in rural areas? Knowing our party 
standing for common people, I know you 
are fighting for relief, but if anything can 
be done, do it before it is too late. It 18 
far worse than people are being led to believe. 
I hope there is a change; if not, too bad for 
the remains of small farmers and grocery- 
men. I am actually considering, not by 
choice, finding work. Would you send bills 
that are being introduced to assist us? 

Your friend, 
JoHN W. FAWKES. 


Now the problem facing your Small 
Business Committee is this: What bills 
shall we tell Mr. Fawks are being intro- 
duced to assist small business? 

The bill which will assist small busi- 
ness more than any other legislation I 
know of is H. R. 11. Moreover, this is 
the bill which small-business people have 
asked for most of all, and they have been 
asking for it for a long time. But the 
problem about H. R. 11 is this: All last 
year when small-business people wrote 
in and asked what bills were being intro- 
duced to help them we then told them 
about H. R. 11—if for no other reason 
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than that we knew of no other bill to help 
small business. H. R. 11 was introduced 
on the opening day of the last session of 
Congress; and a quite similar bill rode 
out the 83d Congress. Consequently, 
Mr. Fawks was probably told about H. R. 
11 last year, or the year before that. 
And if not Mr. Fawks, then perhaps his 
neighbors who wrote in and asked what 
bills had been introduced to help small 
business. 

The question now is this. When the 
Members ask the Small Business Com- 
mittee for a reference to the bills being 
introduced to assist small business shall 
we suggest that they continue year after 
year to tell them that H. R. 11 has been 
introduced? What shall we tell them? 

My own feeling is that it would be a 
good thing to be able to write small-busi- 
ness people and tell them, for a change, 
that H. R. 11 has been passed. The 
Members know, of course, that there is a 
discharge petition on the Clerk’s desk to 
call up H. R. 11. If as many as 218 
Members of the House sign the discharge 
petition, then we can call the bill up, 
debate it for 2 hours, and then pass it in 
this Congress. Or alternatively we can 
wait until the next session of Congress 
and introduce H. R. 11 under a new num- 
ber and then write small business about 
a new bill—that is, those of us whom the 
voters return to the next Congress can 
write to small-business people about a 
new bill. 

It may be that there is really no place 
for small business in the future of our 
country. 

LABOR LEADER SAYS SMALL BUSINESS MUST GO 


At least one labor leader has expressed 
the opinion that small business is doomed 
and will disappear from the American 
scene. 

These thoughts have been attributed 
to Mr. James R. Hoffa, an international 
vice president of the Teamsters’ Union. 
The St. Louis Post-Dispatch of Sunday, 
March 4, carries a front-page account of 
an interview with Mr. Hoffa which quotes 
him as saying: 

The future of labor-management relations 
is big labor and big business, for there is no 
room for the small business or the small 
union. That is unfortunate but true. 


It may be that Mr. Hoffa is cynical 
about the future of small business—I do 
not know. On the other hand, it may be 
that he is given to honest expression of 
opinion; and it may also be that Mr. 
Hoffa accepts the march of events more 
realistically than do some of us who still 
hope that there is a place for small busi- 
ness in the future of our country. Per- 
haps those of us who still hope and still 
want to try to save a place for small busi- 
ness are merely dreaming and tilting at 
windmills. 

Certainly the record of action and in- 
action of Congress during the last several 
years suggests that we are dreaming. 
During these years Congress has moved 
with great promptness and diligence to 
pass legislation favorable to big business. 
This legislation has covered the range 
from big business tax relief to a variety 
of giveaways, and back again. In the 
meantime small business has been plead- 
ing, not for giveaways, but merely for fair 
antitrust laws which will protect them 
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from big businesses’ abuse of power. 
Specifically, small business has been 
pleading for the passage of H. R. 11. 
Small business has been pleading for the 
passage of H. R. 11 for almost a year and 
a half now, and prior to that small busi- 
ness centered its hopes on the passage of 
a similar bill in the last Congress. 

There are many of us in the House 
who are still dreaming and hoping that 
H. R. 11 can be passed. H. R. 11 will 
not reverse the trend of the times and 
insure that there will be a continuing 
place for small business in this country. 
But it will restore some strength to the 
antitrust laws and give small business 
some degree of assurance that it will not 
be destroyed through discriminations in 
price. Discrimination in price is one of 
the most frequently used methods by 
which big business takes advantage of its 
superior size to destroy small business. 
If we can succeed in placing a curb on 
this kind of abuse of power therefore, 
we will go a long way toward giving 
small business an equal opportunity to 
compete. 

Small business itself moreover, is still 
hopeful. It is desperate, but small-busi- 
ness people still believe that this Con- 
gress will pass H. R. 11. They know, of 
course, that the only likely chance that 
it can be passed in this Congress rests 
upon the discharge petition. That is 
the belief of the retail grocers, for exam- 
ple, and they are pleading that the dis- 
charge petition be signed. 

RETAIL GROCERS URGE SIGNING PETITION TO 

DISCHARGE H. R. 11 


The New York Journal of Commerce 
carried a news report this morning, date- 
line Chicago, which will interest the 
Members. This report covers the posi- 
tion of the National Association of Retail 
Grocers of the United States on the ques- 
tion of H. R. 11. This association is 
strongly urging Members of the House 
to sign the petition to discharge H. R. 11 
and then to vote favorably on H. R. 11. 

The retailers are entirely correct in 
saying that consumers suffer from dis- 
criminatory pricing practices and that 
“the way to encourage competition is to 
treat all buyers alike so when there is a 
price reduction by the supplier, one or 
more of them can reflect this in their 
prices to consumers.” In other words, 
consumers benefit by maintaining com- 
petition in the business system and con- 
sumers benefit when there is an adequate 
law to curb monopolistic powers by 
which big competitors destroy small 
competitors. For the coercive power to 
destroy small competitors is also a power 
for disciplining small competitors and 
forcing them to keep their prices high. 

The independent retail grocers are also 
precisely right in summing up the prin- 
ciple of H. R. 11. The principle is “that 
protecting the competitive economy from 
substantial injury is independent of, and 
superior to, the right of any buyer to 
receive harmful discriminatory prefer- 
ences.” 

The news report from the New York 
Journal of Commerce of March 22 is as 
follows: 

RETAILERS URGE ACTION ON PETITION BY 

PaTMaN 

Caraco, March 21.—The National Associa- 

tion of Retail Grocers this week demanded 
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action on a petition filed in the House of Rep- 
resentatives by Congressman WRIGHT Par- 
MAN, Democrat, of Texas, to bring H. R. 11, 
the equality of opportunity bill, up for a vote. 

This procedure is necessary, NARGUS said, 
as the only means which accords a good 
chance of having the bill acted upon before 
Congress adjourns this year. Scheduled 
hearings April 18-20, the retailer group said, 
will be too late for the bill to be approved by 
Congress this session. 

SEEK TO PLUG LOOPHOLE 

In explaining H. R. 11, NARGUS points out 
that it closes a loophole in the Robinson- 
Patman Act created in 1951 when the Su- 
preme Court held in the Standard Oil of 
Indiana case that meeting competition was 
a complete defense justifying a discrimina- 
tion in price, service or facilities even though 
the probable effect of the discrimination in 
price, service or facilities is to injure com- 
petition substantially or to tend to create a 
monopoly. 

“To make matters worse,” the association 
adds, it has been held that it is not in- 
eumbent on one charged with an illegal dis- 
crimination to establish the lawfulness of the 
price which he claimed he was meeting. It is 
evident, therefore, that an illegal discrimi- 
nation can be a basis for justifying a num- 
ber of succeeding harmful discriminations 
which, under the meeting competition de- 
fense, the law cannot prevent. This might 
easily result in the act being more honored 
in its breach than in its observance.” 

SEES INJURIES 

Continuing its explanation, NARGUS 
states: H. R. 11 proposes to disallow this 
defense as a legal justification for a discrim- 
ination in case where there is substantial 
evidence that the probable effect of the dis- 
crimination is to injure competition sub- 
stantially or to tend to ereate a monopoly. 
The bill proposes to establish the principle 
that protecting the competitive economy 
from substantial injury is independent of 
and superior to the right of any buyer to 
receive harmful discriminatory preferences.” 

The retailer group further points out that 
consumers suffer from harmful discrimina- 
tions, because the large coercive buyer who 
receives a preferential price is under less 
competitive pressure to reduce his resale 
price to consumers than if the same lower 
price is given to all his competitors, large 
and small alike. 

EQUAL TREATMENT URGED 


“The way to encourage competition is to 
treat all buyers alike sa. when there is a 
price reduction by the supplier, one or more 
of them can reflect this in their prices to 
consumers,” NARGUS declares. 

The interests of farmers also will be bene- 
fited by the passage of H. R. 11, NARGUS 
avers. “Discriminations extracted from sup- 
pliers by large coercive buyers force suppliers 
to seek means for making up what they have 
lost in the sale of their products,” the asso- 
ciation says. “One way they have of doing 
this is to reduce what is paid to farmers for 
the commodities they purchase. Since farm- 
ers are frequently in a disadvantageous eco- 
nomic position, they are made to suffer as 
a result of harmful discriminations.” 


A DEMOCRATIC FTC COMMISSIONER FAVORS 
H. R. 11 

When President Eisenhower nomi- 
nated Mr. William C. Kern to take the 
place of Commissioner James A. Mead 
on the Federal Trade Commission, I 
made some public remarks criticizing 
Mr, Kern's appointment. I will not re- 
peat those remarks now and thus per- 
petuate any unkind inferences they 
may have contained. 

Because of this background however, 
I would like to state for the House that 
I am highly gratified that Mr. Kern has 
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urged passage of H. R. 11. More than 
that, I am happy to say that Mr. Kern 
has made an extremely keen analysis of 
the present state of the law, and both 
the practical and broad philosophie rea- 
sons why H. R. 11 must be passed. I am 
happy therefore to call attention to Mr. 
Kern's analysis, which is set out in his 
letter of March 21, to the Committee on 
the Judiciary of the Senate, and like - 
wise a speech which he delivered before 
the briefing conference on trade regula- 
tion sponsored by the Federal Bar Associ- 
ation in cooperation with the Bureau of 
National Affairs, Inc., at Chicago on 
March 1, 1956. These documents are 
submitted for the Recorp herewith: 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
Washington, March t, 1956. 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: With reference to the re- 
quest of the late chairman of your com- 
mittee, Senator Kilgore, to the Federal 
Trade Commission for an expression of its 
views on S. 11, 84th Congress, tst session, 
I respectfully tender my individual opinion 
thereon, which is contrary to the position 
taken by the majority of the Commission 
as made known in the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Chairman's letter to you. 

I believe that enactment of S. 11 or similar 
legislation is essential to realization of the 
national antitrust policy and is necessary 
to the restoration of the original force of 
section 2 of the Clayton Act, as amended 
by the Robinson-Patman Act, which was 
materially weakened by the Supreme Court's 
decision in Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) v. 
FTC (340 U. S. 231 (1951)). That holding, 
which many commentators feel was based 
on an incorrect analysis of the legislative 
history of the Robinson-Patman amend- 
ment, had the effect of reestablishing an 
infirmity of the original Clayton Act—the 
provision that a seller could absolve itself 
from a charge of price discrimination by 
showing that its lower price was offered in 
good faith to meet competition. 

Besides “substituting the remedy of re- 
taliation for that of law” (80 CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp 3113 (1936)), the old Clayton Act 
had made it possible for a large buyer to 
dictate a price preference to itself by find- 
ing a number of sellers willing to charge 
a lower price than their competitors. (H. 
Rept. No. 2951, 74th Cong., 2d sess. (1936), 
p. 7.) This was an abuse fairly prevalent 
among chain-store companies, and it was 
chiefiy because of fears expressed on this 
account in the congressional report on 
chain-store practices (final report on the 
chain-store investigation, Senate Doc. No. 
4, 74th Cong., Ist sess. (1934)) that the 
Robinson-Patman amendment was enacted 
into law. 

The original Senate and House versions of 
that measure did not contain a meeting- 
competition defense, and though one was 
eventually inserted it was not included 
among the substantive justifications set out 
in subparagraph (a) of the revised section 2 
but instead was relegated to a separate sub- 
paragraph and couched in language indicat- 
ing that it was only to constitute a proce- 
dural defense to a prima facie case made out 
by merely proving a difference in prices. The 
proeedural character of the amended meet- 
ing-competition defense was unequivocally 
explained by the chairman of the House 
conferees in reporting the conference version 
of the Robinson-Patman bill to the House 
(80 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 9418 (1936) ): 

“This does not set up the meeting of com- 
petition as an absolute bar to a charge of 
discrimination under the bill. It merely 
permits it to be shown in evidence. This 
provision is entirely procedural. It does not 
determine substantive rights, Habilities, and 
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duties. * I this proviso were construed 
to permit the showing of a competing offer 
as an absolute bar to liability for discrimi- 
nation, then it would nullify the act en- 
tirely at the very inception of its enforce- 
ment, for in nearly every case mass buyers 
receive similar discriminations from compet- 
ing sellers of the same product. One viola- 
tion of law cannot be permitted to justify 
another.” 

By eliminating (as they thought) the ab- 
solute defense of meeting competition, which 
had plagued efforts to enforce the original 
section 2 of the Clayton Act, the supporters 
of the amendment believed that they were 
depriving the large buyer of the competitive 
advantages it enjoyed over the small buyer 
because of ability to buy in large quantities 
and were providing equality of opportunity 
to all members of a given industry. 

The Standard Oil ruling of the Supreme 
Court has all but revived the meeting- com- 
petition feature of the original Clayton Act, 
to the serious detriment of that very seg- 
ment of the business community which the 
Robinson-Patman amendment was to have 
benefited. In the present state of the law 
a supplier is free to discriminate in favor 
of a customer who has been offered a lower 
price by a competing supplier, irrespective of 
the injury that such a discrimination may 
inflict on his other customers. Furthermore, 
though the majority opinion in the Stand- 
ard case indicated that the absolute meeting- 
competition defense was needed to vindicate 
the right of a business concern to repel a 
price raid by a competitor, the defense which 
Standard desired to offer was along different 
lines. It has been suggested that Standard 
actually was countering the competition of 
off-brand gasolines in the, Detroit area by 
price-favoring the Standard dealers best sit- 
uated to wage a successful price war against 
the off brands. If such was the case, Stand- 
ard was not only using its superior financial 
staying power to subsidize a less profitable 
or possibly unprofitable sale of its product 
for the purpose of eliminating a smaller com- 
petitor; it was enabling the dealer through 
which it waged its price war to divert trade 
from other Standard: dealers not able to 
lower their price. 

There is every reason to suppose that this 
type of situation is not unusual in the gaso- 
line price wars of today, even though the 
events behind the Standard Oil case occurred 
about 15 years ago. Indeed, the need for 
strong anti-price discrimination laws is 
stronger in the existing buyer’s market, when 
producers compete sharply and make price 
concessions to some purchasers but not to 
all. In industries like the gasoline industry, 
in which thousands of retailers fail annually, 
the necessity for effective legislation is espe- 
cially acute. S. 11 would make it clear that 
discriminatory pricing by or in favor of large 
business entities would not be allowed to 
destroy small, independent concerns, and 
would make efficiency rather than size the 
key to competitive viability. 

The extent to which the good-faith meet- 
ing of a lower price of a competitor shall 
constitute justification for a price discrimi- 
nation is so fundamental a question that it 
ought not to be committed to the relative 
vagaries of interpretation by an adminis- 
trative agency wherein the volte-face due to 
changes in political complexion is not wholly 
unknown. It seems to me highly desirable 
that the business world be vouchsafed the 
certainty and exactitude of a definite sta- 
tutory guide. 

I am aware of the arguments that have 
been vociferously advanced in support of the 
absolute defense of meeting competition. 
It is said that if, to meet a competitor's 
lower price, a seller must lower its prices 
to all its customers in the pertinent market, 
then it may not reduce its prices at all, and 
the consumer will be deprived of the benefits 
of competition, This economic strait- 
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jacket contention is unsound. It is more 
reasonable to assume that to resist vigorous 
price competition the concern will be forced 
to lower its price to all in the market, a cir- 
cumstance far more advantageous to the 
consuming public. The selective form of 
price competition that the absolute defense 
of meeting competition encourages is in 
actuality a negation of true price competi- 
tion, for there remains a certain incentive 
to the favored buyer to hold his price to 
that prevailing in the market and thereby 
enjoy a wider margin of profit. Consumers 
are much more likely to be advantaged by 
lower prices given to all competing buyers 
than by special treatment accorded a single 
customer. 

Paradoxically, a law requiring nondiscrimi- 
natory pricing has a tendency to diminish 
competition on one level of trading while 
encouraging it on another. However, when 
the Robinson-Patman Act was passed, this 
phenomenon did not prove to be a serious 
obstacle, Congress apparently thinking that 
it would be a greater boon to competition 
generally to foster equality of access to sup- 
plies for the businessmen closest to the con- 
suming public in the chain of distribution. 
Moreover, under the provisions of S. 11 a 
seller is still free to meet a competitor's price 
by nondiscriminatory means. Competitive 
price attacks in any market may be met by 
a price reduction to all purchasers in the 
market, provided that no primary-line in- 
jury develops. Furthermore, since the 
standard of injury under the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act includes competitive effects which 
may injure competition “with any person 
who either grants or knowingly receives the 
benefits of such discrimination or with the 
competitors of either of them,” the good- 
faith defense is still available to sellers as to 
discriminations having competitive effects of 
this more limited character but which falls 
short of a substantial lessening of competi- 
tion. 

It would be folly to permit a zeal for pre- 
serving an abstract meeting competition 
concept to overshadow the main purpose of 
the Clayton Act, which was to outlaw prac- 
tices leading to unlawful trade restraints or 
nurturing monopoly. That legislation of 
this kind should contain an exemption 
which, in the name of meeting competition 
in good faith, actually lessens competition 
on the small-business level is an inexcusable 
anomaly calling for the correction offered by 
S. 11, which would permit the absolute de- 
fense except where the effect may be sub- 
stantially to lessen competition or tend to 
create a monopoly in any line of commerce. 
In my opinion, a complete defense should not 
be granted to discriminatory practices that 
will suppress competition or foster monopoly. 

Respectfully yours, $ 
WILLIAM C. KERN, 
Commissioner. 
REMARKS BY COMMISSIONER WILLIAM C. KERN 

CONCERNING ROBINSON-PATMAN ACT EN- 

FORCEMENT MADE AT BRIEFING CONFERENCE 

ON TRADE REGULATION SPONSORED BY THE 

FEDERAL BAR ASSOCIATION IN COOPERATION 

WITH THE BUREAU OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS, 

Inc., CHICAGO, ILL., MarcH 1, 1956 


It was my original purpose as Moderator 
on this program to pontificate briefiy upon 
the history and background of the Robinson- 
Patman Act, its purposes and objectives, and 
its relationship to other regulatory laws. 

I proposed to point out the harmful com- 
petitive practices uncovered by the Federal 
Trade Commission chainstore investigation 
of 1934, including special discounts and 
allowances made by hundreds of manufac- 
turers and the many special discounts re- 
ceived by the large chains in excess of those 
granted competitors and even wholesalers— 
practices, if you please, that the original 
section 2 of the Clayton Act as judicially 
interpreted was unable to cope with, For, as 
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you know, section 2 of the Clayton Act then 
placed no limit on differences allowed on ac- 
count of the difference in quantity; likewise 
it was understood to permit all discrimina- 
tory price differences made to meet competi- 
tion. 

I further proposed to make passing refer- 
ence to the legislative history in order to 
demonstrate that the purpose of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act was to protect the competi- 
tive opportunity of small business by pro- 
hibiting all price differentials other than 
those which could be justified by cost sav- 
ings. I intended to point out the expansion 
of the original section 2 to prohibit discrimi- 
nations which may “injure, destroy, or pre- 
vent competition with any person who either 
grants or knowingly receives the benefit of 
such discrimination or with the customers of 
either of them”; and to emphasize that the 
purpose of such expansion was to reach dis- 
criminatory practices resulting in injury to 
a single individual as well as to competition 
generally—a marked departure from pre- 
vious approaches to the antitrust problem. 
I likewise considered a discussion of the 
change whereby the old proviso permitting 
meeting competition in good faith was elimi- 
nated and readopted in a greatly modified 
form in section 2 (b)—a feature which, as 
you know, has given rise to the long con- 
troversy of whether the defense was pro- 
cedural or substantive—a controversy par- 
tially laid to rest at least by the celebrated 
Standard Oil of Indiana‘ case. Finally I 
intended pointing out that the main thrust 
of the Robinson-Patman Act, unlike section 2 
of the original Clayton Act, was to curb the 
predatory use of monopoly power by chain- 
stores and mass buyers and to preserve the 
place of small business as well as to pro- 
tect its competitive position. 

However, I was advised by a bright young 
man, much more versed in the intricacies of 
the Robinson-Patman Act than I, that this 
approach was extremely naive and that I 
must recognize the fact that I would be talk- 
ing to an extremely sophisticated group, so 
I will refrain from enlarging upon matters 
which are hardly novel to you. However, the 
emphasis of this bright young man upon the 
fact that this group was a most learned, a 
most intellectual, and a most sophisticated 
one gave me the idea to speak to you about 
your sophisticated approach to the problems 
involved in the intricacies of this complex 
statute. It is a matter which has been dis- 
turbing me for some time. $ 

There seems to me to be too great a dis- 
position on the part of a considerable seg- 
ment of the antitrust bar to indulge in over- 
intellectualization and oversophistication in 
its approach to the antitrust laws generally 
including its approach to the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act. I have the uncomfortable feeling 
that far too many antitrust lawyers have 
forsaken the approach to the law that in the 
dim, dead past made the bar famous as a 
bulwark of our freedoms and our interests 
viewed in the broadest public sense. While 
I recognize that every lawyer has a duty to 
his client vigorously to present the facts 
fully and fairly to the Commission and 
vigorously to defend his client's position on 
the basis of such a record, nevertheless such 
a responsibility does not include the right to 
obstruct or to delay a proceeding or to con- 
fuse the issues. 

In my preliminary remarks I touched upon 
the broad objectives of the Robinson-Patman 
Act as spelled out by the Congress. How 
many lawyers can say that they have given 
full recognition to these purposes and ob- 
jectives in their analysis of the act, in their 
advice to clients, and in their representation 
of litigants through formal proceedings 
growing out of a violation of the statute? 


Standard Oil Co. v. FTC (340 U. S. 231 
(1951) ). 
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Instead of such full recognition I fear that 
too many lawyers have treated a Robinson- 
Patman case as an intellectual exercise in 
legal ingenuity. Perhaps as Motions Com- 
missioner I am overly sensitive on the matter 
of dilatory practices. However, too often 
have I seen quite adequate complaints chal- 
lenged, quite reasonable subpenas chal- 
lenged, and then a welter of interlocutory 
motions thrown into the pot for good meas- 
urse. Rather than concede a violation and 
settle a case expeditiously in accord with 
present procedures extended by the Com- 
mission as a matter of privilege, at savings to 
client and to the Government, far too many 
lawyers seem to derive satisfaction from a 
protracted rearguard action, even though in 
the end it leads to a cease-and-desist order. 

These lawyers realize, of course, that such 
an order, because of present inadequacies in 
the Clayton Act, is not final but requires 
enforcement in the courts which in turn re- 
quires added proof of violation before penal- 
ties may be awarded. So the upshot of it 
is that there exists today a small but growing 
number of lawyers who indulge in practices 
which have universally been frowned upon 
when practiced at lower levels of operation: 
what has been characterized as sharp prac- 
tice at lower legal levels is considered at anti- 
trust levels an intellectual and sophisticated 
approach. Furthermore, I understand that 
there is considerable opposition within the 
American Bar Association to our legislative 
proposal to amend the antitrust laws to give 
finality to Clayton Act orders. I do not see 
how such a position can be seriously de- 
fended as compatible with the public 
interest. 

I have detected an undue desire on the 
part of some members of the antitrust bar to 
avoid the simple approach of applying appli- 
cable judicial precedents to a particular 
practice. These gentlemen would far rather 
depend upon sophisticated legal monographs 
and articles which attempt to minimize the 
clear impact of plain judicial precedents or 
criticize them as being unworthy to be 
followed. I confess that I am just a simple 
country lawyer but I have always preferred 
relying upon applicable judicial precedents 
of the highest courts in a resolution of con- 
troverted legal issues. Law professors and 
economic pundits have their place—and a 
very distinguished place—but it seems to 
me that their place has been unduly elevated 
by a certain segment of the antitrust bar. 

And so I frankly feel that the antitrust 
bar should search its conscience with re- 
spect to its approach to the fulfillment of 
its responsibilities in connection with the 
enforcement of the antitrust laws including 
the Robinson-Patman Act. I believe that 
ours is a great profession with a great des- 
tiny. I believe that we all have a duty, 
whether within the Government or out, to 
aid in the enforcement of the laws laid 
down by the Congress and especially the 
antitrust laws which are the last bulwarks 
against socialism. 

May I demonstrate by several examples 
the overly sophisticated approach I have 
attempted to describe in general terms, 
While section 3 of the Clayton Act, which is 
devoted to tying clauses, exclusive dealing 
and full requirements contracts, falls out- 
side of the Robinson-Patman Act it is closely 
related thereto and the reaction of the bar 
to the case law on the subject is singularly 
illuminating. When the International Salt 
decision? was handed down involving tying 
clauses and categorically holding that it was 
illegal per se to foreclose competitors from 
any substantial market, just as price fixing 
is illegal per se, its impact was universally 
played down and minimized by those legal 
writers who commented upon it. Almost 
universally its per se approach was explored 


2 International Salt Co. v. United States 
(332 U. S. 302 (1947) ). 
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and the limitation of its application to tying 
clauses was uni stressed. And the 
Standard Stations case, involving full re- 
quirements or exclusive dealing contracts, 
was likewise severely criticized in most 
quarters. More often than not it was mis- 
quoted in briefs and arguments which 
stressed the language of Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter dis such contracts from 
tying contracts but which failed to quote 
the conclusion of Mr. Justice Frankfurter 
that the same principle was nevertheless ap- 
plicable. The fact that the rule of reason 
was discarded in any consideration of the 
illegality of the practices was politely 
ignored. 

The Anchor Serum! and the Dictograph 
Products“ cases therefore came as an ap- 
parent surprise to those experts who had 
indulged in their own peculiar intelectual 
approach toward earlier decisions. How- 
ever, a typically sophisticated reaction to 
these decisions found expression in the fol- 
lowing footnote of a somewhat controversial 
current antitrust study: “ 

“Some dicta in the recent court of appeals 
opinions affirming the Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s orders in the Dictograph and An- 
chor Serum cases are susceptible to a con- 
trary interpretation as reverting to a rigid 
per se rule. * * Apart from the merits 
of these decisions on their particular facts, 
the committee disapproves any ‘quantita- 
tive substantiality’ implications as offensive 
to a reasonable construction of the Supreme 
Court’s Standard Stations opinion and ra- 
tional antitrust policy as well.” 

A final graphic demonstration of the 
former naive approach of the Federal Trade 
Commission to Robinson-Patman enforce- 
ment as opposed to the more sophisticated 
approach of respondents’ counsel may be 
found by examining a group of cosmetics 
cases. In 1936-37 the Commission issued 
a number of complaints against cosmetic 
manufacturers alleging violation of sections 
2 (a) and either 2 (d) or 2 (e) of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act. One of these cases, the 
Elizabeth Arden case, as you know, went to 
order, was appealed, was affirmed by the cir- 
cuit court of appeals, and certiorari denied 
by the Supreme Court. The other cases, 
after protracted hearings, were concluded in 
1942 but instead of there being issuance of 
orders, they were held up pending protracted 
trade practice conference proceedings and 
eventually were dismissed upon the basis of 
the parties respondent being signatory par- 
ties to trade practice rules outlawing the 
complained-of practices. Respondents, rep- 
resented as they were by competent counsel, 
apparently persuaded the Commission that 
they would abide by the rules and that the 
publie interest did not require pressing the 
formal proceedings to final conclusion. As 
a result of a check on compliance with trade 
practice rules the Commission has been 
given reason to believe that many of these 
respondents are in open and flagrant viola- 
tion of the rules and are continuing the very 
practices which were the basis of the original 
complaints. As a result the Commission has 
recently instituted a group of new proceed- 
ings, which are now pending. It is impos- 
sible for me to defend the handling of these 
cases as an example of effective enforcement 
of the Robinson-Patman Act. 


3 Standard Oil Co. of California v. United 
States (337 U. S. 293 (1949) }. 

Anchor Serum Co. v. FTC (217 F. 2d 867 
(7th Cir. 1954)). 

š Dictograph Products, Ine. v. FTC (217 F. 
2d 821 (2d Cir. 1954), certiorari denied, 349 
U. S. 940 (1955) ), petition for hearing pend- 


*Report of the Attorney General’s Na- 
tional Committee To Study the Antitrust 
Laws, March 31, 1955, p. 143, n. 58. 

1 Elizabeth Arden, Inc. v. FTC (156 F. 24 
132 (2d Cir. 1946), certiorari denied, 331 U. S. 
806 (1947)). 
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In closing may I make it clear that I be- 
lieve my paramount duty rests in the fair 
but vigorous enforcement of the Robinson- 
Patman Act in accord with the congressional 
mandate and applicable judicial interpreta- 
tions. This I shall endeavor to do with all 
the vigor at my command. I shall strive to 
do so with fairness and impartiality. And 
in my efforts I shall not be disturbed by the 
fact that some of the case law on the sub- 
ject seems discordant with legal theory laid 
down in other cases. Wherever I see 
probability of substantial injury to competi- 
tion from the facts in a record, I shall utilize 
any applicable precedent in order effectively 
to curb the practice. I shall leave to legal 
theorists the problem of reconciling the vari- 
ous judicial precedents that have grown up 
in connection with the administration of 
the act. These precedents are on the books, 
‘They are the law. They are guides to follow. 
I believe it incumbent upon both the bench 
and the bar to recognize them as applicable 
authority. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Indiana (Mr. MADDEN] is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, 3 weeks 
ago at the annual banquet of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Gen. Alfred Gruenther, 
the leader of our European defense, 
made the statement that the Commu- 
nist leaders are now campaigning to win 
the minds of 1 billion persons living out- 
side the Iron Curtain and particularly 
in Asia, Africa, and South America, He 
said that this was part of the strategy 
in the Kremlin’s cold war to infiltrate 
and aggress in their drive for world dom- 
ination. 

Our own country has spent billions of 
dollars since World War II to curb the 
Communist expansion and also to win 
the minds of these billion people referred 
to by General Gruenther. The United 
States as a leader of the free world in 
recent months nullified the effect of a 
large percentage of these expended bil- 
lions by the antiquated shortsided policy 
of some of our political leaders regard- 
ing the rights of a large segment of our 
population who happen to be of the 
Negro race. 

The decision of over 80 Members of 
Congress by issuing a manifesto in de- 
fiance to the decision of the Supreme 
Court of our land was unfortunate in 
not only being an implied threat to our 
constitutional Government but it has 
been and will continue to be used by 
the Communist leaders as propaganda 
to prejudice the minds of these billions 
whom the Soviets are trying to capture. 

An unfortunate demonstration is now 
taking place in Birmingham, Ala., 
wherein 90 citizens, including some cler- 
gymen, are on trial for refusing to ride 
the local buses. It can easily be imag- 
ined the value of this medieval type of 
racial pressure when elaborated on by 
the Soviets of Asia, Africa, South Amer- 
ica, and other so-called neutral coun- 
tries. We know the Soviets have also 
capitalized propagandawise on cases like 
the murder of the Chicago Negro boy, 
Emmett Till, in Mississippi last year. 

Only yesterday, the President sent a 
message to the Congress asking for more 
billions to be spent in the coming year 
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and also requesting a 10-year program 
of expenditures to aid other countries 
in their fight against communism. 

I firmly believe that the President, 
through the power of the executive de- 
partment, should call together the gov- 
ernors of not only the States involved 
in the denial of constitutional rights to 
a great segment of its citizens but all 
our governors in the Nation could ar- 
rive at a practical solution to this un- 
necessary frenzy and racial prejudice 
developing in our land. In addition to 
the governors, responsible leaders from 
both white and Negro communities in 
States where the racial friction exists 
could contribute greatly to calm down 
and curtail racial brutality and intoler- 
ance. 

There is now a group of Members of 
Congress from both parties which are 
making every effort to crystallize some 
kind of practical action on the part of 
the Congress and the President to bring 
about a solution to a racial problem 
which will eventually damage American 
unity and has already damaged our Na- 
tion's prestige throughout the free 
world. 

Almost 6 weeks ago, the Rules Com- 
mittee of which I am a member started 
hearing on legislation for Federal finan- 
cial aid to help certain local communi- 
ties construct necessary schools and re- 
lieve a great crisis in our educational 
facilities throughout the country. As a 
member of the Rules Committee, I made 
several efforts to terminate these hear- 
ings and report the bill with an open 
rule on the floor of the House for debate 
and whatever amendments the Congress 
sees fit to adopt. Hundreds of thousands 
of children in the country are suffering 
by reason of this inexcusable delay. 

Millions of people in the country who 
realize the necessity to catch up with 
school construction in certain areas are 
demanding action on this legislation. 
The apparent delay is due to the fact 
that certain Members of the Congress 
are in dispute as to funds which will be 
allotted to States who defy the Supreme 
Court ruling on segregation. This should 
be no reason for a delay on this neces- 
sary legislation because the Congress 
should exercise its sworn duty to legis- 
late on all bills in conformity with the 
laws of the land which includes the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

The States which are in the forefront 
opposing civil-rights legislation and the 
recent Supreme Court decision should 
realize that as the years pass the in- 
tensity on the part of their citizens for 
the enforcement of equal rights legisla- 
tion and court decisions will rapidly in- 
crease. Union labor has been the pio- 
neer organization in advocating legisla- 
tion and educating the people on the 
absolute necessity of making the Con- 
stitution of the United States apply to 
all races and segments of our economy. 
The great influx of northern industry 
into the South has also brought thou- 
sands of working people from the North 
into areas where civil rights and racial 
equality does not exist. 

Southern labor is now demanding 
equal representation for all people in 
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the factories, churches, schools, and 
transportation facilities, The time is not 
far distant when the law of the land on 
racial equality will be effective in all 
States. 

The Constitution and the laws of the 
land, through the recent Supreme Court 
decision, has solved and settled the ques- 
tions which are bringing about these 
unnecessary complications in disregard 
for law and order. I would remind the 
Members of the Congress, the political 
leaders of the various States raising 
these unfortunate racial issues at this 
time article 4, clause 2, of the United 
States Constitution which says: 

This Constitution and the laws of the 
United States * * * shall be the supreme law 
of the land * * * anything in the Constitu- 
tion or laws of any State to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 


PURCHASE-RESALE TRANSACTIONS 
OF THE COMMODITY CREDIT 
CORPORATION 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. FOUNTAIN] is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 


Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Intergovernmental Relations Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Government 
Operations has been engaged during the 
past 10 months in an investigation and 
study of purchase-resale transactions of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. The 
investigation disclosed that during 
March and April of 1954 the Commodity 
Credit Corporation purchased and simul- 
taneously resold through mere paper 
transactions, or something similar, mil- 
lions of pounds of cheese and butter. 
Although the ¢heese and butter involved 
was never moved from the warehouses 
in which it wag stored, remaining always 
in possession and under control of the 
owners, the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion paid out nearly 82 %½ million to 
cheese and butter distributors and deal- 
ers, including such business establish- 
ments as restaurants, grocery stores, 
bakeries, and spaghetti manufacturers. 
As a result of the subcommittee’s hear- 
ings thus far, the Comptroller General 
of the United States 7 months ago, on 
August 15, 1955, ruled that these pay- 
ments were “unauthorized and im- 
proper.” To this day not one cent of 
this money has been recovered by the 
responsible executive agencies. 

In my opinion, the events which have 
transpired since the Comptroller Gen- 
eral’s decision on August 15, 1955, are 
such as to justify a reasonable observer 
in concluding that the executive agen- 
cies concerned are dragging their feet 
and unreasonably delaying action to re- 
cover $244 million which rightfully be- 
longs to the taxpayers of the United 
States. Even though the Intergovern- 
mental Relations Subcommittee is aware 
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of these events and necessarily has not 
closed out its hearings and filed a final 
report, the situation has reached such a 
point that I believe it should be called 
to the attention of the entire House of 
Representatives. 

During my remarks I will refer to 
quite a bit of correspondence. I will 
insert the full text of each piece of cor- 
respondence referred to at the appro- 
priate place in the RECORD. 

After several weeks of preliminary in- 
vestigation, the Intergovernmental Re- 
lations Subcommittee held a public 
hearing on these purchase-resale trans- 
actions on June 1, 1955. The facts de- 
veloped at that time, together with ad- 
ditional information obtained by the 
subcommittee, made it apparent that it 
would be necessary to go further into 
this matter. On July 13, 1955, a letter 
was addressed to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture asking the Secretary to make 
available certain witnesses from the De- 
partment of Agriculture. In this letter, 
I told the Secretary that— 


Because of the nature of this matter, I 
am also inviting you to be present per- 
sonally so that you may hear the testimony 
and have an opportunity to comment upon 
it. Your presence will also give the sub- 
committee the benefit of the information 
and opinion of the person who can speak 
with final authority for the Department on 
matters involving the policy of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 


JuLy 13, 1955. 
Hon. Ezra Tarr Benson, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

My Dear Mr. SECRETARY: The Intergovern- 
mental Relations Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations heard 
witnesses from the Department of Agricul- 
ture on June 1 on the subject of cheese 
transactions entered into by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation pursuant to announce- 
ment DA-112. The facts brought out at 
that time, together with additional informa- 
tion obtained by the subcommittee, make 
it apparent that it will be necessary for the 
subcommittee to go further into this mat- 
ter. I have, therefore, called a meeting of 
the subcommittee at 10 a. m., Monday, 
July 18, in room 1537, House Office Building, 
to hear further testimony. 

It would be appreciated if you would 
make available as witnesses at that time 
Mr. Don S. Anderson, Acting Director, Live- 
stock and Dairy Division, Commodity Sta- 
bilization Service; Mr. Edward Shulman, 
Deputy General Counsel, and Mr. George 
Cooper, Chief, Commodity Credit Division, 
Office of the General Counsel. 

Because of the nature of this matter, I 
am also inviting you to be present personally 
so that you may hear the testimony and 
have an opportunity to comment upon it. 
Your presence will also give the subcom- 
mittee the benefit of the information and 
opinion of the person who can speak with 
final authority for the Department on mat- 
ters involving the policy of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

I want to assure you that your cooperation 
will be very helpful to the subcommittee, 


Sincerely, 
L. H. FOUNTAIN, 
Chairman, Intergovernmental Rela. 
tions Subcommittee, 


Under date of July 15, 1955, I received 
a letter from True D. Morse, as Acting 
Secretary of Agriculture, stating that 
“Secretary Benson is out of town and will 
not be able to appear at this hearing.” 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, July 15, 1955. 
Hon, L. H. FOUNTAIN, 

Chairman, Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions Subcommittee, Committee on 
Government Operations, House of 
Representatives. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FOUNTAIN: This is in 
reply to your request of July 13 that the De- 
partment testify on July 18 regarding cheese 
transactions entered into by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation pursuant to DA-112. 

Secretary Benson is out of town and will 
not be able to appear at this hearing. In ad- 
dition to the witnesses requested in your let- 
ter, the following will be present: James A. 
McConnell, Assistant Secretary; Walter C. 
Berger, Associate Administrator, Commodity 
Stabilization Service; True D. Morse, Acting 
Secretary. ` 

Sincerely yours, 
TRUE D. MORSE, 
Acting Secretary. 


Public hearings were held by the sub- 
committee on July 18, 19, 20, and 21. 
The facts brought out at these hearings 
raised a serious question as to the legality 
of these transactions and the payments 
made as a result thereof. Accordingly, 
on July 29, 1955, I addressed a letter to 
Mr. Joseph Campbell, the Comptroller 
General of the United States, stating 
that— 

After a thorough study of the law and 
facts involved I have been unable to find 
any legal authority which, in my opinion, 
would authorize these transactions and the 
payments made as a result of them. 


The Comptroller General was also 
asked to advise whether these transac- 
tions and the payments made as a re- 
sult thereof were authorized by the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949 or other applicable 
legislation. 


Mr. JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
The Comptroller General of the United 
States, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CAMPBELL: The Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Government Operations has 
been investigating purchase-resale transac- 
tions entered into by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation pursuant to USDA Announce- 
ment DA-112. Information obtained by the 
subcommittee has raised a serious question 
as to the legality of these transactions and 
the payment of approximately $2 million as 
a result thereof. 

While I am not in a position to speak for 
other members of the subcommittee, after 
a thorough study of the law and facts in- 
volved, I have been unable to find any legal 
authority which, in my opinion, would au- 
thorize these transactions and the payments 
made as a result of them. 

I would appreciate it, therefore, if you 
would advise me whether, in the opinion of 
the Comptroller General, the transactions 
entered into by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration pursuant to USDA Announcement 
DA-112 and the payments made as a result 
thereof are authorized by the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 or other applicable legislation. 

I am making available to you the record 
of the subcommittee’s hearings thus far con- 
taining testimony of representatives of the 
Department of Agriculture regarding the 
above transactions. 

Sincerely, 


JULY 29, 1955. 


L. H. FOUNTAIN, 
Chairman, Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions Subcommittee, 


On August 15, I received Comptroller 
General’s Opinion B-124910 declaring 
that these transactions were not pre- 
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mised upon bona fide purchases within 
the meaning of the Agricultural Act of 
1949 and, consequently, that payments 
thereunder were unauthorized and im- 
proper.” ` 
COMPTROLLER GËNERAL 

OF THE UNITED STATES, 

Washington, August 15, 1955. 
Hon. L. H. FOUNTAIN, 

Chairman, Intergovernmental Relations 
Subcommittee, Committee on 
Government Operations, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Your letter of July 
29, 1955, requests our opinion as to whether 
the transactions entered into and the pay- 
ments made by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration to support the price of dairy prod- 
ucts through the purchase and resale thereof 
pursuant to Announcement DA-112, dated 
March 9, 1954, were authorized by law. 

The facts and circumstances surrounding 
the DA-112 program as related to cheese have 
been extensively developed and reported in 
the hearings before your subcommittee. We 
also have read a legal brief prepared by 
counsel for the administrative agencies con- 
cerned a copy of which it is understood was 
furnished to your subcommittee. It appears 
that dairy products were supported at 90 
percent of parity during the marketing year 
1953-54. The Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration purchased American cheddar cheese 
which met grade, size, and packaging re- 
quirements at 37 cents per pound and sold 
the same at a price 2 cents higher than 
the support price, or 39 cents per pound, 
during this period. In February 1954, the 
Department of Agriculture announced that 
with the beginning of the 1954-55 market- 
ing year, on April 1, dairy price supports 
would be reduced to 75 percent of parity and 
that thereafter the Corporation woulti buy 
cheddar cheese at 3214 cents per pound and 
offer it for resale at 34 ½ cents per pound. 

Announcement DA-112, issued March 9, 
1954, offered to purchase cheese during the 
remainder of March, at the March purchase 
price of 37 cents per pound, provided the 
offerers contract simultaneously to repur- 
chase the cheese during April, at the April 
sales price (34½ cents per pound). The 
cheese was to remain in the custody of the 
seller and delivery and transfer of title was 
to take place at the time of grading or when 
the offer was accepted, whichever was later. 
It was to revert to the seller on April 1, if 
graded prior to that time, or as soon as it 
was graded, if the grading took place after 
April 1. On April 1, or as soon afterward 
as the cheese had been graded, the seller 
could submit vouchers or invoices, together 
with USDA grading and inspection certifi- 
cates, and receive payment of the net differ- 
ence between purchase and sale prices. Dif- 
ference payments exceeding $2 million were 
made for some 86.6 million pounds of cheese. 

Authority for the dairy products support 
program is contained in the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 1052, 1053, 7 U. S. C. 
1446 (c)), section 201 (c) of which provides 
as follows: 

“The price of whole milk, butterfat, and 
the products of such commodities, respec- 
tively, shall be supported at such level not 
in excess of 90 per centum nor less than 75 
per centum of the parity price therefor as 
the Secretary determines necessary in order 
to assure an adequate supply. Such price 
support shall be provided through loans on, 
or purchases of, the products of milk and 
butterfat.” 

Previous legislation (section 1 of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1948 (62 Stat. 1246)), had 
permitted price support through loans, 
purchases, or other operations.” That omis- 
sion from the 1949 act of authority to en- 
gage in other operations” clearly left only 
the methods of loans or purchases available 
seems to be undisputed. See opinion of 
the Solicitor, Department of Agriculture, No. 
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5587, dated May 7, 1954; opinion of the At- 
torney General of the United States dated 
June 9, 1954, volume 41, No. 28. 

While the purchase method of supporting 
prices for dairy products with which we 
are concerned involves many complicated 
considerations, it is clear that purchase 
means an acquisition, if not of full owner- 
ship, of a property interest in the commodity 
which, at the very least, would permit its 
complete removal from the market. Also, 
it is clear that the purchase method is to be 
distinguished from a direct payment with- 
out acquisition of any interest in the com- 
modity—the employment of which method 
the Department of Agriculture has recog- 
nized would require additional legislation. 
(Study of Alternative Methods for Con- 
trolling Farm Milk Production and Support- 
ing Prices to Farmers for Milk and Butter- 
fat, H. Doc. No. 57, 84th Cong., Jan. 5, 1955) ). 

As stated in the legal brief, “Commodity 
Credit Corporation intended and believed 
that it was making a true purchase and a 
true sale.” Apparently, therefore, the pur- 
chase function of the DA-112 transactions 
was to remove the commodity from normal 
markets and to keep it from reentering them 
until after April 1. While it is recognized 
that the price-support program necessarily 
involved problems of disposal, it thus is 
pertinent and necessary to consider whether 
the transactions involved bona fide pur- 
chases, 

The conditions of DA-112 required the 
commodity to meet inspection standards 
(sec. 5) and to be held until April 1 (sec. 9), 
to be eligible. Section 10 required agree- 
ment to repurchase and section 11 provided, 
in pertinent part, that “delivery of the com- 
modity to CCC * * * shall effect redelivery 
by CCC to the offerer on April 1 or on the 
date CCC takes delivery, whichever is later.“ 

These conditions fail to disclose any ele- 
ment of property interest passing to the 
Government that normally would be indic- 
ative of or prerequisite to a bona fide pur- 
chase. That the Government not only did 
not acquire any dominion whatsoever over 
the cheese purported to be purchased but 
firmly committed itself to resell to the of- 
ferer the identical cheese purchased appears 
to have been established beyond reasonable 
question by testimony at the hearings, be- 
ginning at page 369. However, in the brief 
it is contended in part as follows: 

“It is submitted that the word ‘purchase’ 
does not require that the purchaser acquire 
full and unfettered title in, dominion over, 
or right to, the commodity purchased and 
that nothing in the Agricultural Act of 1949 
requires the Secretary of Agriculture to ef- 
fect any type of purchase or control over a 


‘commodity to any extent greater than that 


which he has determined desirable in order 
to provide price support.” 

Also, it is stated that “* * * The Corpora- 
tion under the contract effected all of the 
domination over the commodity that it 
found necessary, to-wit: Each pound of the 
products [butter as well as cheese was cov- 
ered by the DA-112 program] so purchased 
was removed from the normal markets in 
March and did not reenter the channels of 
trade and commerce until in April and then 
at prices above the support level.” 

While it doubtless was intended that the 
Government would acquire an interest in the 
cheese sufficient to constitute compliance 
with the purchase requirements of section 
201 (c), a realistic analysis of the so-called 
purchase-resale arrangements indicates that 
the purported “sellers” never parted or obli- 
gated themselves to part with their property 
and that the purported buyer“ never 
bought or obligated itself to buy such prop- 
erty. Since it was stipulated in section 9 
that “failure of the offerer to hold the com- 
modity for CCC until its redelivery to the 
offerer shall render the contract void,” not 
only was acquisition of a sufficient property 
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interest to Insure withdrawal from the mar- 
ket made impossible but expressly provided 
against. We are unable to see how, as a 
practical matter, the arrangement consti- 
tuted anything more than an offer by the 
Government, continuing until April 1, which 
might be accepted only by meeting the con- 
dition of having the commodities on hand at 
that date, and which was so indefinite and 
vague as to property rights obligated that 
it did not remove them from the market 
or constitute an agreement to sell any par- 
ticular interest in them. 

No useful purpose would be served by con- 
sidering whether any different result would 
be reached in respect to the legal effect of 
the arrangements if the Government had 
reserved a right to retain the cheese of- 
fered or to return other than the identical 
cheese, or if provision had been made for 
lability in the event it was not held until 
April 1. But in any event a comparison of 
such arrangements with those actually em- 
ployed illustrates the deficiencies of the pur- 
ported purchase function. It is significant 
that under the actual transactions special- 
ly selected or aged cheese valued at in ex- 
cess of the Government purchase price could 
and may have been offered and collected for 
entirely without risk of loss on the part of 
its owners. 

Even if the purported agreement to pur- 
chase if held until April 1 was not simul- 
taneously canceled by the inconsistent 
agreement to resell at that time, the com- 
posite net result obviously was that no ac- 
tual change in the status of the property 
occurred, and the purchase and sale ele- 
ments of the transaction constituted in ef- 
fect simply an agreement to pay a difference 
between the March Government purchasing 
price and the April Government selling price. 
There has been noted the provision in sec- 
tion 412 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 (7 
U. S. S., 1429), that “Determinations made 
by the Secretary under this act shall be final 
and conclusive * * +” Clearly, the de- 
terminations referred to are those involy- 
ing exercise of the discretion delegated with 
respect to matters left to his judgment, such 
as choice between a loan or purchase 
method, but certainly not a determination 
as to whether “purchases” or “other opera- 
tions” could be employed in disregard of 
the methods of price support authorized 
under the language of section 201 (c). 

In the circumstances, it is our opinion 
that the DA~-112 transactions were not 
premised upon bona fide “purchases” with- 
in the meaning of the Agricultural Act of 
1949 and, consequently, that payments 


thereunder were unauthorized and im- 


proper. 

However, we do not in any way question 
the sincerity of purpose, or infer that there 
was intentional wrongdoing, on the part of 
any officer concerned. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United 
States. 


On the same day a letter was ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of Agriculture 
forwarding the Comptroller General's 
opinion and stating that— 

In view of the Comptroller General's de- 
cision that the payment of approximately 
$2 million as a result of these transactions 
was illegal, I would appreciate it if you 
would advise me as soon as possible what 
action the Department of Agriculture in- 
tends to take in this matter. 

AvcustT 15, 1955. 
Hon. Ezra Tarr BENSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

My Dear Mn. SECRETARY: As you know, 

an investigation by the Intergovernmental 
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Relations Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Government Operations of purchase-re- 
sale transactions entered into by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation pursuant to 
United States Department of Agriculture 
announcement DA-112 raised a serious 
question as to the legality of these trans- 
actions and the payment of approximately 
$2 million as a result thereof. 

Because of this question, I transmitted to 
the Comptroller General the record of the 
subcommittee’s hearings to date and re- 
quested that he advise me whether, in the 
opinion of his office, these transactions and 
the resulting payments were authorized by 
the Agricultural Act of 1949 or other appli- 
cable legislation. I have just been advised 
by the Comptroller General, in the en- 
closed opinion, that these transactions and 
payments were “unauthorized and im- 
proper.” 

In view of the Comptroller General's de- 
cision that the payment of approximately 
$2 million as a result of these transactions 
was illegal, I would appreciate it if you 
would advise me as soon as possible what 
action the Department of Agriculture in- 
tends to take in this matter. 

Sincerely, 
L. H. FOUNTAIN, 
Chairman, Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions Subcommittee, 


Under date of September 2, 1955, in 
reply to my letter to Secretary Benson, a 
communication was received from Earl 
L. Butz, as Acting Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, stating that we do not agree” with 
the conclusion of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral and that 


In view of the difference of opinion which 
exists, we are referring the entire matter to 
the Attorney General for study and deter- 
mination as to what legal action, if any, is 
warranted in the premises. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, September 2, 1955. 
Hon. L. H. FOUNTAIN, 

Chairman, Intergovernmental Relations 
Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Government Operations, Washington, 
D.C. 


Dear Mn. FOUNTAIN: This responds to your 
letter of August 15 to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture enclosing a copy of the Comptroller 
General's opinion, B-124910, of the same 
date, in which he concludes that transac- 
tions by this Department pursuant to 
announcement DA-112 did not constitute a 
purchase within the meaning of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949. 

We are pleased to note that the Comp- 
troller General states that he does not “in 
any way question the sincerity of purpose, 
or infer that there was intentional wrong- 
doing on the part of any officer concerned.” 
On the other hand, we do not agree with this 
conclusion that the transactions did not 
constitute valid purchases under that act. 

In view of the difference of opinion which 
exists, we are referring the entire matter to 
the Attorney General for study and deter- 
mination as to what legal action, if any, is 
warranted in the premises, 

Sincerely yours, 
Eart L. BUTZ, 
Acting Secretary. 


Mr. Butz’s letter of September 2 ar- 
rived during my absence from Washing- 
ton. The letter was read to me by tele- 
phone, after which I directed the sub- 
committee counsel to make inquiry as to 
whether or not Secretary Benson had 
personally studied the Comptroller Gen- 
eral’s opinion and whether the action re- 
ferred to in the letter of September 2 
represented the decision of the Secre- 
tary himself. In addition, I directed the 
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subcommittee counsel to request that a 
copy of the letter or other communica- 
tion by which the matter was referred to 
the Attorney General be furnished to the 
subcommittee. 


Mr. Eant. L. Burz, 
Acting Secretary, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mn. Burz: Your letter of September 2 
regarding transactions by the Department 
of Agriculture pursuant to announcement 
DA-112 has been called to the attention of 
Chairman Founrarn, who is out of the city 
at present. 

The chairman has asked me to request 
that you advise him whether Secretary Ben- 
son has personally studied the Comptroller 
General's opinion and whether the action 
referred to in your letter of September 2 
represents the decision of the Secretary him- 
self. 

The chairman has also asked me to request 
that a copy of the letter or other communi- 
cation by which the matter was referred to 
the Attorney General be furnished to the 
subcommittee. 

Sincerely, 


SEPTEMBER 6, 1955. 


James R. NAUGHTON, 
Counsel, Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions Subcommittee. 


Ten days later, on September 16, hav- 
ing received no answer to the letter of 
September 6, I again wrote Secretary 
Benson noting that the Department had 
stated that it did not agree with the 
Comptroller General’s decision and ad- 
vising the Secretary that— 


I am sure you recognize, of course, that an 
opinion of the Comptroller General is bind- 
ing upon the Department of Agriculture 
whether the Department agrees with it or 
not. However, if you have not already had 
an opportunity to study the Comptroller 
General’s opinion and the record of the sub- 
committee's hearings to date, I hope you will 
do so. In my opinion, this material shows 
clearly that the Comptroller General could 
have reached no other conclusion, 


I further suggested that the Secretary 
offer the firms involved an opportunity to 
voluntarily refund the improper pay- 
ments, 

SEPTEMBER 16, 1955. 
Hon. Ezra Tarr Benson, . 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
United States Department 
of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar Mr. Sxecrerary: I recently forwarded 
to you Comptroller General's Opinion B- 
124910 stating that payments in excess of $2 
million made to business firms by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation under United 
States Department of Agriculture Announce- 
ment 112 were unauthorized and improper. 
I requested at that time that you advise me 
what action the Department intends to take 
in this matter. I have since been informed 
by your Department that the matter has been 
referred to the Attorney General. 

I note that the Department states that it 
does not agree with the Comptroller General's 
decision. I am sure you recognize, of course, 
that an opinion of the Comptroller General 
is binding upon the Department of Agricul- 
ture whether the Department agrees with it 
or not. However, if you have not already 
had an opportunity to study the Comptroller 
General's opinion and the record of the sub- 
committee’s hearings to date, I hope you will 
do so. In my opinion, this material shows 
clearly that the Comptroller General could 
have reached no other conclusion. 

Since the Comptroller General is respon- 
sible for determining the legality of govern- 
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mental expenditures, I assume that this mat- 
ter has been referred to the Attorney General 
for the purpose of ascertaining what legal 
action should be taken to recover the unau- 
thorized payments. Before any legal action 
is taken, I believe the firms involved should 
be offered an opportunity to voluntarily re- 
fund the improper payments, and I suggest 
that you offer them this opportunity. 
Sincerely, 
L. H. FOUNTAIN, 
Chairman, Intergovern mental 
Relations Subcommittee. 


Under date of September 23, 1955, I 
received a rather confusing letter pur- 
porting to answer the subcommittee 
counsel’s request of September 6 and my 
own letter to Secretary Benson of Sep- 
tember 16. In response to my request 
for information as to whether the deci- 
sion communicated in Mr. Butz’s letter 
of September 2 represented the decision 
of the Secretary himself, the letter con- 
tained this statement: Mr. Butz’s letter 
to you dated September 2, 1955, has my 
approval. 

The letter was signed not by Secretary 
Benson but by True D. Morse. The sub- 
committee staff was informed by tele- 
phone that the letter apparently had 
been prepared for the Secretary’s sig- 
nature, but had mistakenly been signed 
by Mr. Morse. 

No answer whatever was made to my 
inquiry as to whether Secretary Benson 
had examined the Comptroller General’s 
opinion or to my suggestion that the 
firms involved be requested to refund 
the improper payments. 

The September 23 letter contained an 
attached copy of a letter from Mr. Morse 
to the Attorney General which was also 
dated September 23. This letter indi- 
cated that an unidentified representa- 
tive of the Office of the General Counsel 
of the Department of Agriculture ap- 
parently had orally referred the pur- 
chase-resale transactions to an uniden- 
tified representative of the Department 
of Justice, and that no letter of trans- 
mittal had been written until after our 
request for a copy of such letter. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 

Washington, D. C., September 23, 1955. 

Hon. L. H. FOUNTAIN, 

Chairman, Intergovern mental Relations 
Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Government Operations, Washington, 
D. C. 

Deak Mr. Fountain: This is in response to 
Mr. James R. Naughton’s letter of Septem- 
ber 6, 1955, to Mr. Butz, requesting certain 
information in your behalf and to your letter 
to me of September 16, 1955. 

Mr. Butz’s letter to you dated September 
2, 1955, has my approval. We are enclosing, 
for your information, a copy of our letter 
to the Department of Justice confirming our 
prior referral of the matter to the Attorney 
General. 

In view of such referral, this Department 
will proceed in accordance with the Attor- 
ney General’s advice. 

Sincerely yours, 
TRUE D. MORSE, 
Acting Secretary. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., September 23, 1955. 
The honorable the ATTORNEY GENERAL. 

Dran Mn. ATTORNEY GENERAL: This will 
confirm the oral conversation between repre- 
sentatives of the Office of the General Coun- 
sel of this Department and of your Depart- 
ment in which attention of your Department 
was invited to the opinion of the Comptroller 
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General of August 15, 1955, holding that 
transactions under announcement DA-112 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation were 
unauthorized and in which you were re- 
quested to study the entire matter and deter- 
mine what legal action, if any, is warranted 
in the premises. 

We have previously supplied your Depart- 
ment with copies of the documents listed 
below. We are, however, enclosing an extra 
set for your convenience. 

1. Letter of August 15, 1955, from Hon. 
L. H. Fountain, chairman, Intergovernmental 
Relations Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Government Operations, to the Secretary 
of Agriculture; 

2. Opinion of the Comptroller General of 
August 15, 1955 (B-124910); 

3. Letter of September 2 from Earl L. Butz, 
Acting Secretary of Agriculture, to Hon. 
L. H. FOUNTAIN, chairman, Intergovernmental 
Relations Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Government Operations; 

4. Announcement DA-99 of April 1, 1953, 
under which offerings of butter could be 
made throughout the marketing year April 1, 
1953 to March 31, 1954, to Commodity Credit 
Corporation; 

5. Announcement DA-100, dated April 1, 
1953, under which offerings of cheddar cheese 
could be made throughout the marketing 
year April 1, 1953 to March 31, 1954, to Com- 
modity Credit Corporation; 

6. Supplements to announcements DA-99 
and DA-100, dated December 16, 1953; 

7. Amendments to announcements DA-99 
and DA-100, dated March 9 1954; 

8. Announcement DA-107 under which 
sales of dairy products are regularly made; 

9. Announcement DA-112 making provi- 
sions for contracts covering both the pur- 
chase and sale of butter, cheese, and nonfat 
dry milk solids and simplifying the proce- 
dures which would have prevailed had the 
purchases and sales been effected under the 
prior announcements DA-99, DA-100, and 
DA-107; 

10. Press release of a price list, dated Feb- 
ruary 1, 1954, of commodities available for 
domestic sale during February (a press an- 
nouncement similar in form was issued for 
the month of April 1954 but the supply 
thereof has been exhausted. These press re- 
leases are followed by official publications 
in the Federal Register. The April price list 
was so published on April 15, 1954 (19 F. R. 
2195) ); 

11. Press release of March 12, 1953, an- 
nouncing the price-support program for the 
marketing year April 1, 1953—-March 31, 1954; 

12. Press release of February 15, 1954, an- 
nouncing the new level of support for the 
marketing year beginning April 1, 1954; 

13. Press release of February 18, 1954, an- 
nouncing prices at which commodities may 
be purchased after April 1, 1954; and 

14. List of purchases of butter and cheese 
under announcement DA-112. 

Attached also are the recent communica- 
tions of September 6 from the counsel for 
the Intergovernmental Relations Committee, 
and of September 16 from the chairman of 
that committee, and our reply thereto. 

We will be pleased to forward to you any 
additional material you may desire. 

Sincerely yours, 
TRUE D. Morse, 
Acting Secretary. 


On October 13, 1955, I addressed an- 
other letter to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture stating that— 

While Comptroller General's opinion B- 
124910 does not specifically mention butter, 
I believe its language covers all payments 
made under DA-112. If there are any sig- 
nificant facts which differentiate the butter 
payments from the cheese payments, I would 
appreciate it if you would call these facts 
to my attention. If there are none, I am 
sure you will agree that the butter payments 
should be treated in the same manner as the 
cheese payments. 
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OCTOBER 13, 1955. 
Hon. Ezra Tarr BENSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture, United States 
Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: The Intergovern- 
mental Relations Subcommittee’s investiga- 
tion of the DA-112 program has concen- 
trated its attention to date on payments made 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation to 
firms with inventories of cheese. However, 
in addition to the $2,097,494.24 paid to 
cheese firms, $279,949.48 was paid to firms 
dealing in butter. 

While Comptroller General’s opinion B- 
124910 does not specifically mention but- 
ter, I believe its language covers all pay- 
ments made under DA-112. If there are any 
significant facts which differentiate the but- 
ter payments from the cheese payments, I 
would appreciate it if you would call these 
facts to my attention. If there are none, I 
am sure you will agree that the butter pay- 
ments should be treated in the same manner 
as the cheese payments. 

Sincerely, 
L. H. FOUNTAIN, 

Chairman, Intergovernmental Rela- 

tions Subcommittee. 


In reply to my letter to Secretary Ben- 
son, I received, under date of October 
26, a letter from True D. Morse stating 
that— 


The minor modifications of the program 
to support the prices of milk and butterfat 
sold by farmers made by DA-112 applied 
to both butter and cheese. Therefore, we 
are treating transactions with respect to 
butter and cheese the same. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., October 25, 1955. 
Hon. L. H. FOUNTAIN, 

Chairman, Intergovernmental Relations 
Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Government Operations, House of 
Representatives. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FOUNTAIN: This replies 
to your inquiry of October 13, as to whether 
there are significant facts that differentiate 
butter from cheese transactions under an- 
nouncement DA-112. 

The minor modifications of the program to 
support the prices of milk and butterfat sold 
by farmers made by DA-112 applied to both 
butter and cheese. Therefore we are treat- 
ing transactions with respect to butter and 
cheese the same. 

Sincerely yours, 
True D. Morse, 
Under Secretary. 


At the end of November 1955, 3% 
months after the Comptroller General's 
decision and nearly 3 months after the 
Department of Agriculture had referred 
the matter to the Justice Department, 
no further action had been taken. On 
November 30, therefore, I addressed an- 
other letter to Secretary Benson telling 
the Secretary that 

As I have previously stated, it is my opin- 
ion that prompt remedial action should be 
taken to recover the money which has been 
paid out illegally. 


I then asked the Secretary to inform 
me as soon as possible of the present 
status of the matter and that in the 
event no decision had yet been made, to 
advise me of the date when such a deci- 
sion could be expected. 

NOVEMBER 30, 1955, 
Hon. Ezra TAFT BENSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: On August 15 I for- 
warded to you Comptroller General’s opinion 
B-124910 declaring that payment of more 
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than $2 million pursuant to announcement 
DA-112. was unauthorized and improper 
with a request that you advise me what ac- 
tion the Department of Agriculture would 
take concerning it. On September 2 I was 
informed that the Department was referring 
the matter to the Attorney General. During 
the 3 months since that time no further 
report has been received as to what action 
is planned by the Department. 

As I have previously stated, it is my 
opinion that prompt remedial action should 
be taken to recover the money which has 
been paid out illegally. 

In order that the information may be 
available to assist in planning further ac- 
tivities of the subcommittee, I would ap- 
preciate it if you will inform me as soon 
as possible of the present status of this 
matter. If no decision has yet been made 
regarding action to recover this money, I 
would appreciate your advising me of the 
date when such a decision can be expected. 

Sincerely, 
L. H. FOUNTAIN, 
Chairman, Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions Subcommittee. 

(Copy to Mr. Joseph Campbell, the Comp- 

troller General.) 


Under date of December 7, 1955, in 
reply to my letter to Secretary Benson, 
I received a letter from True D. Morse 
stating that— 


As we previously informed your committee, 
this entire matter was referred to the At- 
torney General for study and determination 
as to what legal action, if any, is warranted 
in the premises. We understand that the 
Department of Justice is giving consideration 
thereto, We have not, however, been in- 
formed by that Department as to the date 
when its decision can be expected. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., December 7, 1955. 
Hon. L. H. FOUNTAIN, 
Chairman, Intergovern mental Rela- 
tions Subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FOUNTAIN: This will 
acknowledge your letter of November 30, 
1955, requesting information as to the pres- 
ent status of certain possible claims growing 
out of the Comptroller General's opinion 
B-124910 in connection with purchases of 
dairy products under announcement DA-112. 

As we previously informed your committee, 
this entire matter was referred to the At- 
torney General for study and determination 
as to what legal action, if any, is warranted 
in the premises. We understand that the 
Department of Justice is giving considera- 
tion thereto. We have not, however, been 
informed by that Department as to the date 
when its decision can be expected, 

Sincerely yours, 
True D. MORSE, 
Under Secretary. 


Further inquiries of the Department 
of Agriculture by the subcommittee 
counsel produced no information as to 
when action would be taken. However, a 
newspaper article regarding this matter 
did come to my attention. The article, 
by Marietta Dake of the North American 
Newspaper Alliance as it appeared in the 
3 City Times, read in part as fol- 
OWS: 

No CHEESE CASE—JUSTICE DEPARTMENT Is 
UNABLE To FIND Reason To PROSECUTE IN 
DEAL—GONE OVER BY LAWYERS—AGRICUL- 
TURE AND GAO OFFICIALS ARE CALLED A 
BUNCH OF ACCOUNTANTS—CASE CONCERNS 
SALE To UNITED STATES AND BUYING Back 
Ar LOWER PRICE 

(By Marietta Dake) 

WASHINGTON, November 28.—Justice De- 

partment lawyers say they can find no 
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illegalities in the cheese case that has been 
referred to them by the Agriculture Depart- 
ment and the General Accounting Office 
officials who are demanding prosecution of 
the case are “just a bunch of accountants 
who know nothing of law.” 

Top legal officials of the civil suits division 
(formerly claims division) of the Justice 
Department have given the file received 
from Agriculture on the cheese case a cursory 
examination. On the basis of it, they say 
that there’s not enough evidence for a suit. 


On Monday, February 13, 1956, I ad- 
dressed a letter to Attorney General 
Brownell calling his attention to this 
newspaper article and stating that— 


I assume you share with me an interest in 
safeguarding the taxpayers’ dollars. I have 
believed, and now believe, that hundreds of 
thousands of dollars of the taxpayers’ money 
improperly paid out in the cheese deals 
would be voluntarily refunded upon a re- 
quest made under the authority of the 
United States. In instances where voluntary 
repayment is not secured I am convinced 
that prompt and vigorous action should be 
taken to recoyer the money which was paid 
out improperly and without authorization, 


I further advised the Attorney General 
that— 


As a Member of the Congress of which 
the General Accounting Office is an arm and 
as a Member of the committee to which the 
General Accounting Office is required by law 
to make its reports, I feel compelled to ask 
you whether this newspaper account quoting 
an official in your Department as saying 
that the General Accounting Office is just 
a bunch of accountants who know nothing 
of law,” is an accurate representation of the 
official or the approved position of the De- 
partment of Justice. 


Continuing, I stated: 

I believe you will agree that the prolonged 
delay of the Justice Department in replying 
to the request of the Department of Agri- 
culture, coupled with the attitude of the 
Department reported in the press justifies 
deep concern about this matter. My official 
connection with the matter, coupled with 
the statement of the Department of Agri- 
culture that action on their part awaits your 
reply, further impels me to inquire as to 
the nature of any proposed reply you intend 
to make and when you will make it. 


The letter was delivered by a member 
of the subcommittee staff to Attorney 
General Brownell’s office shortly after 
noon on February 13 with the request 
that it be given to the Attorney General 
as soon as possible. In the letter I told 
the Attorney General that a reply dur- 
ing the week would be appreciated so 
that the subcommittee might schedule 
its own further activities concerning 
these transactions of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 


FEBRUARY 13, 1956. 
Hon. HERBERT BROWNELL, Jr., 
Attorney General, United States Depart- 
ment of Justice, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR MR. ATTORNEY GENERAL: On the 
basis of evidence developed through hearings 
of the Intergovernmental Relations Subcom- 
mittee of the Government Operations Com- 
mittee, the Comptroller General, on August 
15, 1955, rule that payments amounting to 
more than $2 million made pursuant to pur- 
chase-resale transactions by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation were unauthorized and 
improper. 

In addition, more than $300,000 was paid 
out on similar, if not identical, butter trans- 
actions and the Department of Agriculture 
advised the subcommittee in a letter of Oc- 
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tober 25, 1955, that “we are treating transac- 

tions with respect to butter and cheese the 

same.“ 

On September 2, 1955, the Department of 
Agriculture advised the subcommittee that 
the matter of these unauthorized payments 
was being referred to the Attorney General 
for “study and determination as to what 
legal action, if any, is warranted in the 
premises.” Repeated inquiries of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the latest on Feb- 
ruary 8, elicited the information that no re- 
ply has been recelved by the Department 
to its request for advice as to what legal 
action is indicated in respect to these trans- 
actions. 

I assume you share with me an interest in 
safeguarding the taxpayers’ dollars. I have 
believed, and now believe, that hundreds of 
thousands of dollars of the taxpayers’ money 
improperly paid out in the cheese deals would 
be voluntarily refunded upon a request made 
under the authority of the United States. 
In instances where voluntary repayment is 
not secured I am convinced that prompt and 
vigorous action should be taken to recover 
the money which was paid out improperly 
and without authorization. 

In view of the fact that the Justice De- 
partment has never made inquiry of the sub- 
committee regarding this matter, I think it 
proper and relevant to direct your attention 
to a newspaper article by Marietta Dake, 
of the North American Newspaper Alliance, 
which appeared in the Kansas City Times 
and perhaps other papers under the dateline 
Washington, November 28, 1955. This article 
reads, in part, as follows: 

“No CHEESE CasE—JuUSTICE DEPARTMENT Is 
UNABLE To FIND Reason To PROSECUTE IN 
DEAL—GONE Over BY LAWYERS—AcRICUL- 
TURE AND GAO OFFICIALS ARE CALLED A 
BUNCH OF ACCOUNTANTS—CASE CONCERNS 
SALE TO UNITED STATES AND BUYING Back 
AT LOWER PRICE 

“(By Marietta Dake) 

“WASHINGTON, November 28.—Justice De- 
partment lawyers say they can find no il- 
legalities in the cheese case that has been 
referred to them by the Agriculture Depart- 
ment and the General Accounting Office of- 
ficials who are demanding prosecution of the 
case are ‘just a bunch of accountants who 
know nothing of law.’ 

“Top legal officials of the civil suits divi- 
sion (formerly claims division) of the Jus- 
tice Department have given the file received 
from Agriculture on the cheese case a cur- 
sory examination. On the basis of it, they 
say that there’s not enough evidence for a 
suit.” 

As a Member of the Congress of which the 
General Accounting Office is an arm and as 
a member of the committee to which the 
General Accounting Office is required by law 
to make its reports, I feel compelled to ask 
you whether this newspaper account quot- 
ing an official in your Department as saying 
that the General Accounting Office is just 
a bunch of accountants who know nothing 
of law” is an accurate representation of the 
official or the approved position of the De- 
partment of Justice. 

I believe you will agree that the prolonged 
delay of the Justice Department in replying 
to the request of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, coupled with the attitude of the De- 
partment reported in the press justifies deep 
concern about this matter. My official con- 
nection with the matter, coupled with the 
statement of the Department of Agriculture 
that action on their part awaits your reply, 
further impels me to inquire as to the na- 
ture of any proposed reply you intend to 
make, and when you will make it. 

In order that the subcommittee may 
schedule its own further activities in re- 
spect to these transactions of the Com- 
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modity Credit Corporation, it would be ap- 
preciated if I might have a reply sometime 
this week. 
Sincerely, 
L. H. FOUNTAIN, 
Chairman, Intergovern mental Rela- 
tions Subcommittee. 


Under date of February 15, 1956, 6 
months to the day after the Comptroller 
General's opinion, and 5% months after 
the Agriculture Department has request- 
ed legal advice, I received a letter from 
the Attorney General stating that— 

Our study is completed, and I am endeav- 
oring to set up a conference with the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture this week to fully ac- 
quaint him with the results of our study. 
I am glad to be able to advise you that the 
newspaper article which appeared in the 
Kansas City Times and is quoted in your 
letter of February 13 is completely unau- 
thorized and inaccurate. 


The Attorney General further in- 
formed me that— 

Undoubtedly the Seeretary of Agriculture 
will be in touch with you about this matter 
in the very near future, and after that time 
if you desire any further information from 
the Department of Justice please let me 
know. 

OFFICE oF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., February 15, 1956. 
Hon. L. H. FOUNTAIN, 

Chairman, Intergovernmental Relations 
Subcommittee, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D. C. 

. My Dran MR. CONGRESSMAN: I have your 
letter of February 13 regarding the matter 
referred to the Department of Justice by 
the Department of Agriculture to study and 
determine as to what legal action, if any, 
is warranted in connection with the cheese 
and butter transactions under purchase- 
resale agreements by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. Our study is completed, and I 
am endeavoring to set up a conference with 
the Secretary of Agriculture this week to 
fully acquaint him with the results of our 
study. I am glad to be able to advise you 
that the newspaper article which appeared 
in the Kansas City Times and is quoted in 
your letter of February 13 is completely un- 
authorized and inaccurate, 

Undoubtedly the Secretary of Agriculture 
will be in touch with you about this matter 
in the very near future, and after that time 
if you desire any further information from 
the Department of Justice please let me 
know. 


“Sincerely, 
T BROWNELL, Jr., 
Attorney General. 


It is now more than 9 months since 
the subcommittee held its first public 
hearing on these purchase-resale trans- 
actions. It is nearly T months since the 
Comptroller General ruled that. these 
transactions were “unauthorized and im- 
proper.” Itis more than 6 months since 
the Department of Agriculture asked the 
Attorney General for legal advice. More 
than a month has passed since the At- 
torney General informed me that “our 
study is completed” and “the Secretary 
of Agriculture will be in touch with you 
in the very near future.” 

To this. moment I have received no 
word from the Department of Agricul- 
ture as to any action being taken, nor 
have I received any further communi- 
cation from the Attorney General. 

Members of the House of Representa- 
tives can form their own conclusions as 
to whether the responsible officials are 
carrying out their duties in this matter 
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in a manner in which the taxpayers have 
a right to expect. 

In presenting these matters to the 
House, let me emphasize that I am not 
presenting a report of the subcommittee, 
nor am I presuming to speak for other 
members of the subcommittee. After 
such further hearings as are necessary, 
the subcommittee will submit to the 
Committee on Government Operations a 
full report. I am simply bringing the 
House up to date on a matter which 
I believe is of vital concern to the Con- 
gress. 

Failure of the Department of Agri- 
culture to even attempt to recover the 
82 % million of taxpayers’ money held 
by the Comptroller General to have been 
improperly paid to large processors, dis- 
tributors, dealers, and others, including 
grocery chains, is even more amazing 
when compared to the prompt and vig- 
orous action that has been taken to 
prosecute certain small farmers. Suits 
have been filed against more than 300 
farmers whose offense had been to pro- 
duce more on their own farms than was 
permitted under the marketing quotas 
in effect. 

Legal action was instituted by Federal 
attorneys against 281 wheat farmers for 
violation of marketing-quota regulations 
during 1954. The Department of Agri- 
culture was unable to inform me imme- 
diately as to the average size of the 
claims filed against the 281 wheat farm- 
ers, but they estimated that it probably 
would not exceed $500. On this basis, 
the total amount sought from all 281 
wheat farmers would be less than $200,- 
000. 

Of the $2% million of improper and 
unauthorized payments in the cheese 
and butter transactions two large com- 
panies received a total of more than a 
million dollars during 1954—more than 
5 times the amount claimed from all 281 
wheat farmers combined as penalties for 
exceeding their quotas. 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson said 
in a speech in Portland, Oreg., on Feb- 
ruary 2 that— 

The Department of Agriculture has been 
compelled by law to hail before the courts 
farmers whose only offense was to raise and 
feed wheat outside their quotas. 


I regret that the Secretary apparently 
does not feel equally compelled to take 
action against companies which have re- 
ceived improper and unauthorized pay- 
ments of the taxpayers’ money in pur- 
chase-resale transactions. 

I am disturbed by another aspect of 
this situation. As the correspondence I 
have inserted in the Recor will show, I 
have made repeated attempts to call this 
matter to the personal attention of the 
Secretary of Agriculture and to ascer- 
tain whether the Secretary has studied 
the Comptroller General’s decision. As 
the correspondence will further show, I 
have received no answer to these in- 
quiries, and, despite five different letters 
addressed to the Secretary regarding 
these transactions, I have not had the 
courtesy of a single reply with Mr. Ben- 
son’s name signed to it. 

In enacting the Government Corpo- 
ration Control Act, the Congress stated 
that it is the “policy of the Congress to 
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bring Government corporations and their 
transactions and operations under an- 
nual scrutiny by Congress and provide 
current financial control thereof.” This 
act provides that the financial transac- 
tions of Government corporations shall 
be audited by the General Accounting 
Office. The act also requires the Comp- 
troller General to report specifically to 
the Congress any expenditure observed 
in the course of the audit which, in the 
opinion of the Comptroller General has 
been made without authority of law. 

In addition to the Comptroller Gen- 
eral’s opinion of August 15, 1955, the un- 
authorized payments pursuant to pur- 
chase-resale transactions were called to 
the attention of the Congress on the very 
first page of the Comptroller General’s 
audit report on the Commodity Credit 
Corporation for the 1954 fiscal year. I 
think the Congress has a responsibility 
to see that proper remedial action is 
taken in this matter. However, regard- 
less of any responsibility of the Congress 
or of the Comptroller General, it appears 
to me that the executive departments 
concerned have thus far failed to carry 
out their clear and unmistakable duties 
in this matter. 

How often has each of us said or heard 
it said that “Public office is a public 
trust.” Surely the agencies involved in 
these transactions are not exempt from 
that age-old principle. Is it not there- 
fore imperative that the responsible pub- 
lic officials take appropriate action with- 
out further delay? 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. SabLAk, for 15 minutes, on Wednes- 
day next. 

Mr. Harvey, for 15 minutes, on Tues- 
day next. 

Mr. Bennett of Michigan, for 20 min- 
utes, today. 

Mr. Mappen, for 10 minutes, on today. 

Mr. Mercatr, for 20 minutes, on next 
Wednesday and Thursday. 

Mr. Epmonpson (at the request of Mr. 
MetcatF), for 20 minutes, on next 
Wednesday and Thursday. 

Mr. UpaLL., for 20 minutes, on next 
Wednesday and Thursday. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN, for 30 minutes, on today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Jonson of California and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. AnFuso (at the request of Mr. Mo- 
Cormack) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. HESELTON and include extraneous 
matter. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 
Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
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following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 8320. An act to amend the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949 and the Agricultural Act 
of 1954 with respect to the special school 
milk program, the veterans and Armed 
Forces milk program, and the brucellosis 
eradication program. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of 
the following titles: 


S. 1271. An act to authorize the appoint- 
ment in a civilian position in the Depart- 
ment of Justice of Brig. Gen. Edwin B. How- 
ard, United States Army, retired, and for 
other purposes; and 

S. 1272. An act to authorize the appoint- 
ment in a civilian position in the Depart- 
ment of Justice of Maj. Gen. Frank H. Par- 
tridge, United States Army, retired, and for 


other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 12 o’clock and 38 minutes p. m.) the 
House, pursuant to its previous order, 
adjourned until Monday, March 26, 1956, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule V, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1660. A letter from the Director, Bureau of 
the Budget, Executive Office of the President, 
relative to reporting that the appropriation 
to the Department of the Interior for “Ad- 
ministration of Territories, Office of Terri- 
tories,” for the fiscal year 1956, has been 
reapportioned on a basis which indicates a 
necessity for a supplemental estimate of ap- 
propriation because of an emergency involv- 
ing the safety of human life, pursuant to 
paragraph 2 of subsection (e) of section 3679 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

1661. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a proposed con- 
cession permit with Paul B. Wedel and How- 
ard L. Smith, doing business as B. and H. Dis- 
tributors, which, when executed by the su- 
perintendent, Sequoia and Kings Canyon Na- 
tional Parks, will authorize them to operate a 
service station at Big Stump in Kings Canyon 
National Park, Calif., during a 5-year period 
beginning January 1, 1956, pursuant to the 
act of July 31, 1953 (67 Stat. 271); to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1662. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a proposed con- 
cession contract with the Mesa Verde Co., 
which, when executed by the Director of the 
National Park Service, will authorize the con- 
cessioner to provide accommodations, facili- 
ties, and services in Mesa Verde National 
Park, Colo., for a period of 5 years from No- 
vember 1, 1955, pursuant to the act of July 
31, 1953 (67 Stat. 271); to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1663. A letter from the Librarian of Con- 
gress, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation entitled “A bill to amend title 17, 
United States Code, entitled ‘Copyrights’ 
with respect to certain fees”; to the Com- 

mittee on the Judiciary. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XXII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. H. R. 8130. A bill to designate 
the bridge to be constructed over the Poto- 
mac River in the vicinity of Jones Point, 


Va., as the “Woodrow Wilson Memorial 
Bridge”; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1934). Referred to the House Calendar. 


Mr. DELANEY: Committee on Rules, 
House Resolution 444. Resolution for the 
consideration of H. R. 9893. A bill to author- 
ize certain construction at military installa- 
tions, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1935). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. H. R. 7380. A bill to amend 
the District of Columbia Police and Fire- 
men’s Salary Act of 1953 to correct certain 
inequities; with amendment (Rept. No. 1936). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. H. R. 8957. A bill to extend the 
time within which the District of Columbia 
Auditorium Commission may submit its re- 
port and recommendations with respect to 
the civic auditorium to be constructed in the 
District of Columbia, and to provide that 
such Commission shall continue in existence 
until the construction of such auditorium 
has been completed; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1937). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the District 
of Columbia, H. R. 9078. A bill to provide 
that the authorized strength of the Metro- 
politan Police force of the District of Colum- 


bia shall be not less than 2,500 officers and 


members; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1938). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H. R. 9582. A bill to 
provide for the delayed reporting of births 
within the District of Columbia; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1939). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. Report pursuant to 
House Resolution 118, 84th Congress, relating 
to preservation of national wildlife refuges; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1941). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. TRIMBLE: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 357. Resolution to au- 
thorize the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce to investigate and study 
the causes of the large increase in traffic 
accidents in the United States during recent 
years; with amendment (Rept. No. 1942). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. TRIMBLE: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 442. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H. R. 5299, a bill to au- 
thorize the establishment of the Virgin Is- 
lands National Park, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 1943). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. THORNBERRY: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 443. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H. R. 8750, a bill to amend the 
Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention 
Act; without amendment (Rept. No. 1944). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
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for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. HYDE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
House Joint Resolution 580. Joint resolu- 
tion for the relief of certain aliens; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1940). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADAIR: 

H. R. 10145. A bill to provide for a scien- 
tific study and research program for the 
purpose of developing increased and addi- 
tional industrial uses of agricultural prod- 
ucts so as to reduce surpluses of such 
products and to increase the income of 
farmers, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H. R. 10146. A bill to provide that officers 
and employees of the Federal Government 
shall be excused from duty for a sufficient 
period of time to vote in elections; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H. R. 10147. A bill to amend Public Law 
650, 83d Congress, to provide benefits under 
laws administered by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration for service in the Women’s Army 
Auxiliary Corps; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. BEAMER: 

H. R. 10148. A bill to provide for a scien- 
tific study and research program for the 
purpose of developing increased and addi- 
tional industrial uses of agricultural prod- 
ucts so as to reduce surpluses of such prod- 
ucts and to increase the income of farmers, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ENGLE: 

H. R. 10149. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to construct, operate, 
and maintain the Auburn unit, American 
River division, Central Valley project, 
California, under Federal reclamation laws; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H. R. 10150. A bill to amend the Postal 
Field Service Compensation Act of 1955 to 
change the position of elevator operator 
from level 2 to level 3 of the postal field 
service schedule; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. KING of California: 

H.R.10151. A bill to amend the Tariff 
Act of 1930 to place crude bauxite and cer- 
tain calcined bauxite on the free list; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H. R. 10152. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to provide increases 
in benefits, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DONOHUE: 

H. R. 10153. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Evgenia Andrianopoulos and her minor son, 
Konstantino Andrianopoulos; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ENGLE: 

H. R. 10154. A bill for the relief of Eliza- 
beth Anne McLean-Martin; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORANO: 

H. R. 10155. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Anna Gentile; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. WALTER: 
H. R. 10156. A bill for the relief of Rudolf 
Schmidt; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

739. By Mr. BENTLEY: Petition of all 
organized groups of Ukrainian women in 
metropolitan Detroit in cooperation with 
branches of the Ukrainian Congress Commit- 
tee of Detroit and the Federation of Ameri- 
can Ukrainians of Michigan protesting 
against torturing of millions of slave labor- 
ers in U. S. S. R., particularly against murder- 
ing of 500 women in a concentration camp 
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in Karaganda, Kazakhstan; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

740. By Mr. BUSH: Petition of Doyle H. 
Brewer and other veterans of Orangeville, 
Columbia County, Pa., urging immediate en- 
actment of a separate and liberal pension 
program for veterans of World War I and 
their widows and orphans; to the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

741. Also, petition of James Sadler and 
other veterans of Williamsport and Lycoming 
County, Pa., urging immediate enactment of 
a separate and liberal pension program for 
veterans of World War I and their widows and 
orphans; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

742. By Mr. LECOMPTE: Petition of How- 
ard Cessna Post, No. 136, American Legion, 
Albia, Iowa, urging enactment of a separate 
and liberal pension program for veterans of 
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World War I and their widows and orphans; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

743. By Mr. SHORT: Petition of P. E. Ross 
and many other citizens of Lawrence and 
Barry Counties, Mo., urging immediate enact- 
ment of a separate and liberal pension pro- 
gram for veterans of World War I and their 
widows and orphans; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

evo ree = petition of William B. Wilks and 
o citizens of Jasper County, Mo., 
immediate enactment of ey ta ge 
liberal pension program for veterans of World 
War I and their widows and orphans; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

745. Also, petition of E. R. Jones and other 
urging immediate enactment of a separate 
and liberal pension program for veterans of 
World War I and their widows and orphans; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


One Hundred and Thirty-fourth Anniver- 
sary of Greek Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 22, 1956 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a statement 
by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KETAUvRR] on the 134th anniversary of 
Greek independence. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR KEFAUVER ON THE 
134rm ANNIVERSARY OF GREEK INDEPEND- 
ENCE 


On Sunday, March 25, the 134th anniver- 
sary of Greek independence from the Otto- 
man Empire will be commemorated. 

It was back in 1821 when the Greek peo- 
ple, after being dominated for over 400 years 
by the Ottoman Empire, struck for liberty 
which was symbolic of that era as in the 
case of the United States and France. 

Historically, the Greek nation has fought 
for liberty and the principles of democracy. 
It seems that Greece has always fought for 
freedom. In ancient times Greece protected 
the advance culture from ruin by invasions 
from the east. Again in A. D. 407, Greece 
came to the aid of the civilized world in 
withstanding assaults from the north. Dur- 
ing World War I and World War H. Greece 
was again an ally of democracy against the 
enemy. 

How thrilled the world was when Greece 
resisted fascistic, Nazi, and communistic in- 
yasions within a period of 10 years. Again, 
little Greece stood up to the task, but not 
without paying a price for her victory both 
in the men and women who lost their lives 
and in the severe drain on a treasury already 
depleted by wars. 

While the world commemorates Greek In- 
dependence Day, there is a sad note in the 
fact that three of our friendly allies, Greece, 
England, and Turkey, are disputing over the 
issue of self-determination for Cyprus. I 
know that we in this country hope and pray 
that a just, honorable, and immediate solu- 
tion to the Cyprus issue will be effected since 
it is obviously in the interest of the entire 
free world as well as in the interest of the 
peoples most directly concerned 


One development in the Cyprus issue that 
has brought great reaction is the removal 
of Archbishop Makarios from Cyprus by the 
British, I have received many telegrams and 
letters from church leaders of the Orthodox 
faith in this country requesting that the 
United States Senate facilitate the arch- 
bishop’s return to his people. 

Archbishop of Canterbury recently spoke 
out in favor of the immediate return of Arch- 
bishop Makarios. Voices in this country 
have been raised to the same effect. 

The world is looking to England to see 
what her position will be regarding the im- 
mediate return to Cyprus of Archbishop Ma- 
karios, the highest church official of the 
Orthodox faith on the island of Cyprus. 

Mr. President, I would like to say a word 
about the Americans of Greek descent in 
this country who have become an integral 
part of our Nation and have done much to 
continue the American way of life. Within 
the past century we have seen the Greek 
people who have migrated to the United 
States emerge as a group of people who fol- 
low the democratic principles as were es- 
tablished by their forebears back in the 
Golden Ages of Greece. Today some of our 
most prominent business, professional, and 
civic leaders in public life come from this 
group. 

The record established by the Americans 
of Greek descent in this country warrants 
a change of the discriminating immigration 
quota fixed at 308 per year, which is one 
two-hundedth of the quota of several other 
countries in Europe. Certainly such a dis- 
criminating immigration quota is not con- 
sistent with the American way of justice 
and equality to our fellow man. Also, there 
should be an increase in the number of 
refugees coming to America from Greece 
and Italy and the abolishing of mortgaged 
quotas. 

Before closing, Mr. President, I would like 
to point out one thing further, that through 
the efforts of the United States Senate in 
S. 106, introduced by Senator SALTONSTALL, 
of Massachusetts, and supported by me on 
the floor of the Senate, not only the Greek 
Americans of the orthodox faith but also 
other groups of the eastern (Greek) ortho- 
dox faith have been permitted for the first 
time to designate their religious preference 
in the Armed Forces, which is a privilege 
previously denied members of the Armed 
Forces of the eastern (Greek) orthodox 
faith. This is as it should be, for it em- 
bodies one of our most sacred constitutional 
protections, that of freedom of religion in 
every manner and form. 

To the nation of Greece, that has through 
the centuries given to this world great ele- 
ments of democracy, art, literature, science, 
medicine, education, philosophy, religion, 


and the noble spirit to fight for freedom 
despite the odds, I say, “All honor to you 
and your descendants.” 


The Right To Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 22, 1956 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing a bill today which provides 
that employees of the United States 
Federal Government be excused from 
duty, without loss of pay or annual 
leave, for a period of not less than 2 
hours nor more than 8 hours in order 
to be able to vote in national, State, and 
local elections, including primary elec- 
tions. 

It is unfortunate that many among 
us take our rights of citizenship for 
granted. It is a little disturbing that far 
too many among us in this great land 
of ours fail to perform their duty on 
election day each year and fail to uti- 
lize their right to vote as free citizens 
in a free country. Voting is not only a 
right but also a privilege which no one 
should ignore. Past generations of 
Americans fought for this right, and it 
is because of their struggles that we can 
enjoy democracy today, the freedom of 
expression and the freedom to vote ac- 
cording to our own dictates in the best 
interests of the American people. 

Whereas in many lands today the peo- 
ple are subject to government by bullet, 
we still enjoy government by ballot and 
we aim to continue this method through 
the practice of our right to vote. By 
maintaining and utilizing our rights of 
suffrage we help keep this country as a 
true citadel of democracy. In so doing, 
we participate in choosing men and 
women for national, State and city office 
who are best qualified to do the job, 
regardless of race, religion, or ancestry. 

It is important, however, that the 
rights of citizenship are scrupulously ob- 
served, that every American enjoy equal 
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access to the polls, and that he utilize 
his right to cast his ballot. In many 
States throughout the country the peo- 
ple are given sufficient time off for voting 
in national or State elections. 

My bill seeks to obtain the same or 
similar period of time off to United 
States Government employees so that 
they are enabled to perform one of their 
sacred duties as United States citizens 
by voting in all elections, whether of a 
national or local character, and includ- 
ing also primary elections. It is my 
opinion that the Federal Government 
has a moral obligation to lead in this 
field of encouraging good citizenship. 
Enabling Government employees to uti- 
lize their right to vote, through the 
adoption of my bill, will be a decisive 
step in that direction, 


Scuttling a Solution of the Farm 
Problem? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 22, 1956 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include certain 
extraneous matter, I want to summarize 
as briefly as possible certain information 
for my own use in replying to inquiries 
I have received. I hope it may be useful 
also to those of my colleagues who are 
receiving similar inquiries. Basically, 
those inquiries are: What has happened 
to the President’s recommendations for 
agricultural legislation, what are the 
reasons for what has happened and 
what are the prospects? 

On May 5, 1955, the House passed 
H. R. 12 by the close vote on rollcall, 
206 to 201. The vote of the New Eng- 
land delegation was 26 against and 1 
for passage of the bill. I was paired 
against the bill. 

This bill would provide for the restora- 
tion of high, rigid price supports at 90 
percent of parity for basic farm com- 
modities. 

Since then the matter has been ex- 
haustively analyzed and discussed, has 
been the subject of numerous articles in 
periodicals, of nationwide editorial com- 
ment, of news comments, forum debates, 
and special programs on radio and tele- 
vision, and of full treatment here on 
this floor and through every conceivable 
medium of public information. Within 
the last few days, the other body has 
completed its consideration of the legis- 
lation and the next logical step would 
be a conference. 

Obviously, H. R. 12, as it passed the 
House on May 5, 1955, by a margin of 
five votes, was in direct opposition to 
the President’s recommendations and 
contrary to the recommendations of the 
major, responsible farm organizations, 
It certainly ignored and violated fia- 
grantly the legitimate interests of the 
consumers. Since it involved, if it be- 
came law, the possibility and even the 
probability that a large majority of the 
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consumers would demand quite properly 
a sweeping repeal of much legislation 
in the field of agriculture, it carried a 
very real threat to agriculture and I 
am convinced that the majority of those 
engaged in agriculture realized that 
fact. 

Because of the rules of the House, I 
cannot comment here upon what hap- 
pened in the other body. But I can and 
do recommend that all those who are 
interested read the brief statements in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp which are 
most enlightening. And I can refer 
specifically to pages 5061, 5062, 5064, 
5069, 5070, 5071, and 5073 of the RECORD 
for March 19, 1956. 

I shall also be glad to furnish anyone 
requesting it a reprint of an article 
which appeared in the Washington 
Daily News, March 17, entitled “Demos 
Plan Slowdown on Farm Bill,” which 
has also been described as an exposure 
of the Democratic slowdown on the farm 
bill. 

Yesterday President Eisenhower held 
a press conference. He referred briefly, 
intelligently, and reasonably to the sit- 
uation we find confronting us as to the 
farm problem. His comments should be 
made available to everyone who is in- 
terested, not only because of their com- 
plete validity, but particularly in the 
light of the anguished and silly reac- 
tions which have been published since 
then. They are too partisan, too dull, 
and too shallow to warrant any quota- 
tion or further comment except to point 
out that they range from defensive and 
meaningless expressions of a determina- 
tion to resist the President’s recommen- 
dations to the bitter end to empty and 
bombastic statements alleging some kind 
of threat or intimidation. The Presi- 
dent’s exact words are the best and most 
complete answer to that sort of partisan 
and dull buffoonery. They were as fol- 
lows: 

Now, with respect to the farm problem, I 
believe that farmers, as well as others, un- 
derstand that this administration is working 
hard to produce a program that gives them 
100 percent of parity in the marketplace, 
and if you try to do that 100-percent parity 
merely by passing laws to that effect, we 
are going to pile up trouble that we cannot 
possibly solve, because it means just piling 
up of reserves and of surpluses, and the 


products in which we already are oversup- 
plied. 

I believe that the program sent to the 
Hill on this farm problem is comprehensive, 
helpful, not only helpful today in helping 
the farmer with his present problem of giv- 
ing him some profitable way, some income, 
out of the business of eliminating acres from 
production, but in the long term for that 
man’s children and for his children’s chil- 
dren, you will have a sound program, and 
you can’t possible have it merely by passing 
large, rigid price-support laws and say, “We 
will pay this.” 

If you would apply this to every product 
in the country, we would certainly be soon 
in a very bad hole. 

Now, we are, with respect to that bill as 
it now stands—I don’t think it is a good 
bill. I don’t think it is workable. I think 
it would bury the farmers under surpluses 
that they couldn’t stand, and it would break 
the prices still further. 

But I do point out that there is still a 
conference to go through, and I think those 
conferees, looking at this thing sensibly, 
may write a good bill, and one which can 
really be helpful to the farmer. 
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Mr. Speaker, finally, as to the pros- 
pects, I am confident that the great 
majority of the people of this country, 
including a definite majority of those 
engaged in agriculture, share the Presi- 
dent's hope that the conferees may write 
a good bill and one which can really be 
helpful to the farmer. But it is impos- 
sible to be certain of that today in view 
of what has happened and of the mixture 
of defiance and bravado constantly being 
trumpeted from certain sources. I real- 
ize that it is small consolation to those 
who are very much concerned as to the 
prospects that those who play with fire 
usually burn themselves badly. But I 
am dead certain that the great majority 
of farmers are intelligent and that, ir- 
respective of where they may live or what 
they produce, they will not only resent 
and repudiate any bold attempts to buy 
their votes but that they with the over- 
whelming majority of their fellow citi- 
zens, will resent deeply any continuation 
of virulent and unfounded criticism of 
the sincerity and integrity of President 
Eisenhower. And I am confident that 
they will find quite adequate means of 
expressing their resentment and indig- 
nation as to any further transparent 
efforts to delay or sidetrack a forthright 
solution of this vital problem, 


Californians Live a Long Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 22, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to refer to several people 
in my home town of Stockton, Calif. 

Jacob H. Miller, 97, and his wife, Mrs. 
Miller, 95, will soon celebrate their 75th 
wedding anniversary. They live in a 
house that is 102 years old, and is one of 
the relics left standing in Stockton. Mr. 
Miller was one of the first native-born 
citizens of Stockton. Their daughter, 
Lois Miller, lives with her parents in this 
interesting old house in the city where 
she was born. They have experienced 
floods in Stockton many times prior to 
this past year, and the Millers have seen 
their house surrounded by water due to 
the high water in Mormon Channel, 
which is a continuation of the Calaveras 
River. 

The great flood of all time on the 
Calaveras River was in 1862. Both Mr. 
and Mrs. Miller were alive then, and 
Lincoln was our President. 

During this period of time, vast 
changes have come over the country and 
also over California. Stockton was 
founded by Captain Weber, and he built 
a town similar to Spanish towns he had 
known in Spain. It was 2 miles square, 
and contained 4 square miles. On the 
south, it was known as South Street. On 
the east, as East Street, and on the west, 
as West Street, and on the north as North 
Street. These later were changed to 


Charter Way, Wilson Way, Harding Way, 
and Pershing Avenue. 
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From the beginning, Stockton was a 
port town and was known as the Slough 
City, because of the fact that Miner 
Channel was a slough that branched off 
from the San Joaquin River. The 
miners would take their cargoes on boats 
up to Stockton, and from there they 
would be taken in wagons, to the Mother 
Lode country, hauled by horses. The 
Mother Lode country is where there was 
considerable gold and many millions of 
dollars of gold was taken out of the lower 
Sierras. It must be an interesting thing 
for the Millers, at their age, and in per- 
fect health, to look back over the many 
interesting experiences and events dur- 
ing their long residence in Stockton. At 
one time, Stockton was the second larg- 
est city in California. Today it is a 
city of about 125,000 to 145,000 people. 

Also, since 1937 toward the end of that 
year the migration of California has 
averaged 1,000 per day, including all 
Sundays and all holidays. The Millers 
never anticipated such a migration; in 
fact, it is the largest voluntary migration 
that has occurred during the entire his- 
tory of the world. Stockton has pro- 
duced many important men, both in po- 
litical life and in business life. 

The Holt Manufacturing Co., which 
was founded by Benjamin Holt, started 
as a manufacturing concern of wagons. 
Near Stockton, is a large area known as 
the delta, which contains thousands of 
acres of very fertile land. The land in 
this area is peat land, namely, it is non- 
mineral land created by the thousands 
of years of vegetable decay. Mr. Holt 
made a wagon that could be utilized in 
this soft, porous, and fertile soil. He 
first made some large wheels and put 
strips across them to develop traction 
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for his wagon, thus preventing it from 
sinking into this soft soil. Later he de- 
veloped the manufacture of tractors. He 
built the first tractor propelled by a 
motor. He built the first military tank 
in the world, and sold it to the Russians 
in 1917. Associated with him was a 
nephew, known as Pliny Holt, who was 
an inventive genius, and for many years 
was an adviser to the United States Army 
in the development of various types of 
carriages to carry ammunition for the 
artillery. Pliny Holt also contributed a 
very great deal to the city of Stockton 
at the time when its port was developed 
in the middle twenties. He was chair- 
man of the first port commission, and 
through his guidance and good judg- 
ment, and the capacity of getting along 
with his associates, the port developed 
into a very fine inland port. 

Among others who were interested in 
Stockton, the group that was born in 
California, organized the Native Sons of 
the Golden West. These were semi- 
fraternal and patriotic societies which 
did much to develop California and 
maintain a high type of citizenship for 
its cities, and the country areas. 

California is indeed a peculiar State. 
From the north came the Russians and 
went down below Fort Bragg, Calif., and 
a river in that area is today wn as 
the Russian River. Near the coast is a 
fort that the Russians built and occu- 
pied. Luckily, they did not go down fur- 
ther and remain longer in California, or 
we might never have been a member of 
the United States of America. In its 
public life, California has had many im- 
portant and influential persons. The 
discovery of gold by John Sutter was an 
important event. The curious thing is 
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that the discovery of gold in California 
was made on the same day in which Karl 
Marx issued his famous manifesto. To- 
day it is being utilized by the Soviet 
Union and other Communist groups as 
the basis for a type of government which 
they claim will give more freedom and 
more prosperity than the capitalistic 
system. How wrong they are has been 
proven during the past 40 years many 
times, and right at this moment, they 
are still promulgating the Karl Marx 
manifesto as their idea of an ideal 
society. 

Stockton gave California a governor. 
He was James H. Budd who became gov- 
ernor on January 11, 1895. It was Jan- 
uary 2, 1939, before we had another gov- 
ernor who was a Democrat, Culbert L. 
Olson. 

In 1911 Hiram W. Johnson became 
Governor of California, and later in 1917, 
became a Member of the United States 
Senate. 

California also has furnished several 
members of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. In 1863 Stephen Field 
was made a Justice of the Supreme Court 
by President Lincoln. He was the 10th 
member of that Court and he served as a 
Justice longer than any other member 
of that Court. 

President McKinley appointed Joseph 
McKenna as an Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court. Justice McKenna took 
office on January 26, 1898, and served for 
26 years, He retired on January 15, 1925. 
We again had a Californian appointed to 
the Supreme Court when President 
Eisenhower appointed Governor Warren, 
the Chief Justice of the Court, where he 
is now doing an outstanding job as every- 
one who reads the newspapers knows, 
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Fripay, Marcu 23, 1956 


(Legislative day of Monday, March 19, 
1956) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou God of truth, Father of our 
spirits, without whom our world drifts 
into darkness, all save the clouds of sin 
are Thine. Thy effulgent light cannot 
be put out by the falsehoods and the 
evasions of evil. Grant us Thy truth 
to make us free and kindling hearts 
that burn for Thee; for Thy love ex- 
alts our littleness and Thy gentleness 
makes us great: 


“Before Thy ever-blazing throne, 
We ask no luster of our own.” 


For those who here serve as the rep- 
resentatives of the people who have put 
their trust in them, we pray for de- 
liverance from the subtle lures of office 
and from the arrogance which lurks in 
power. Help us all to know that when 
we forget Thee whatever we attempt to 
-build or to frame is labor lost, and that 
only in Thy will is our peace and our 
victory. We ask it in the dear Re- 
deemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Jonnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, March 22, 1956, was dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
passed the following bills and joint reso- 
lution, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate: 

H. R. 7678. An act to permit articles im- 
ported from foreign countries for the pur- 
pose of exhibition at the llth Annual In- 
strument-Automation (International) Con- 
ference and Exhibit, New York, N. Y., to be 
admitted without payment of tariff, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 8334. An act to permit the importa- 
tion, free of duty, of racing shells to be used 
in connection with preparations for the 1956 
Olympic Games; 

H. R. 8942, An act to permit articles im- 
ported from foreign countries for the pur- 
pose of exhibition at the International 
Theater Equipment Trade Show, New York, 


N. Y., to be admitted without payment of 
tariff, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 8959. An act to permit articles im- 
ported from foreign countries for the purpose 
of exhibition at the International Photo- 
graphic Exposition, to be held at Washing- 
ton, D. C., to be admitted without payment 
of tariff, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 464. Joint resolution to permit 
articles imported from foreign countries for 
the purpose of exhibition at the Washington 
State Fifth International Trade Fair, Seattle, 
Wash., to be admitted without payment of 
tariff, and for other purposes. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolution 
were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance: 


H. R. 7678. An act to permit articles im- 
ported from foreign countries for the purpose 
of exhibition at the 11th Annual Instrument- 
Automation (International) Conference and 
Exhibit, New York, N. Y., to be admitted 
without payment of tariff, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H. R. 8334, An act to permit the importa- 
tion, free of duty, of racing shells to be used 
in connection with preparations for the 1956 
Olympic Games; 

H. R. 8942. An act to permit articles im- 
ported from foreign countries for the pur- 
pose of exhibition at the International Thea- 
ter Equipment Trade Show, New York, N. Y., 
to be admitted without payment of tariff, 
and for other purposes; 
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H. R. 8959. An act to permit articles im- 
ported from foreign countries for the pur- 
pose of exhibition at the International 
Photographic Exposition, to be held at Wash- 
ington, D. C., to be admitted without pay- 
ment of tariff, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 464. Joint resolution to permit 
articles imported from foreign countries for 
the purpose of exhibition at the Washington 
State Fifth International Trade Fair, Seattle, 
Wash., to be admitted without payment of 
tariff, and for other purposes. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
there may be a morning hour for the 
presentation of petitions and memorials, 
the introduction of bills, and the trans- 
action of other routine business, subject 
to a 2-minute limitation on statements. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL BILLS TO BE CON- 
SIDERED ON CALL OF THE CAL- 
ENDAR ON MARCH 26, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
cent, I ask unanimous consent that Cal- 
endar No. 1617, S. 2016, a bill for the 
relief of Lawrence F. Kramer, and Cal- 
endar No. 1690, S. 3116, a bill to provide 
for the promotion and strengthening of 
international relations through cultural 
and athletic exchanges and participation 
in international fairs and festivals, be 
included in the call of the calendar 
ordered for Monday, March 26. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
-out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


DOROTHY E. GREEN AND THeLMaA L. ALLEY 


A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
for the relief of Dorothy E. Green and Thelma 
L. Alley (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

REPORT ON FOREIGN Excess PROPERTY DISPOSAL 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, Supply and Logistics, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report on foreign excess 
property disposal, dated January 1956 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 


PROPOSED CONCESSION PERMIT, KINGS CANYON 
NATIONAL PARK, CALIF, 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a proposed concession permit in Kings Can- 
yon National Park, Calif. (with accompany- 
ing papers); to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

ADMISSION INTO THE UNTrep STATES OF CERTAIN 
ALIENS— WITHDRAWAL OF NAME 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, withdrawing the name of Henoch 
Woloch (Wologh) from a report transmitted 
to the Senate on August 18, 1955, pursuant 
to section 6 of the Refugee Relief Act of 
1953, with a view to the adjustment of his 
immigration status (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

DISPOSITION oF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 

Two letters from the Acting Archivist: of 

the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
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to law, lists of papers and documents on the 
files of several departments and agencies 
of the Government which are not needed 
in the conduct of business and have no 
permanent value or historical interest, and 
requesting action looking to their disposition 
(with accompanying papers); to a Joint 
Select Committee on the Disposition of 
Papers in the Executive Departments. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore ap- 
pointed Mr. Jonnston of South Carolina 
and Mr. CarLtson members of the com- 
mittee on the part of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A resolution adopted by the board of di- 
rectors of Oil Producers Agency of California, 
Los Angeles, Calif., protesting against any 
appropriation to finance the drilling of an oil 
well on San Nicolas Island by the Navy De- 
partment; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

A resolution adopted by Aerie 1351, Frater- 
nal Order of Eagles, Porterville, Calif., favor- 
ing the immediate construction of Success 
Dam, east of Porterville, Calif.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

A resolution adopted by the Board of 
Supervisors of Santa Clara County, Calif., 
favoring the extension of the term of the 
activities of the Advisory Committee on 
Weather Control for an additional 2-year 
period; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

A resolution adopted by the Los Angeles 
(Calif.) Metropolitan Traffic Association, 
favoring the enactment of House bill 8836, 
relating to a national system of interstate 
and defense highways; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 


PROPOSED CONSTRUCTION OF 
HELLS CANYON DAM—RESOLU- 
TION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp, and appropriately re- 
ferred, a resolution adopted by the mem- 
bers of the Renville-Sibley Cooperative 
Power Association at their annual meet- 
ing held in Sacred Heart, Minn., endors- 
ing legislation authorizing a Federal high 
dam at Hells Canyon. 


There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed in the Rxconp as follows: 


RENVILLE-SIBLEY COOPERATIVE 
POWER ASSOCIATION, 
Danube, Minn., March 12, 1956. 
Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: At the annual meeting of 
the members of the Renville-Sibley Coopera- 
tive Power Association held at Sacred Heart, 
Minn., on February 23, 1956, the following 
resolution was duly adopted: 

“Be it resolved, That the Renville-Sibley 
Cooperative Power Association strongly en- 
dorses the bill now in Congress authorizing 
a Federal high dam at Hells Canyon; and 

“Be it further resolved, That the associa- 
tion urges the authorization of Hells Canyon 
Dam at this session of Congress and the 
appropriation of adequate funds to get con- 
struction under way immediately; 

“Be it further resolved, That the association 
opposes the construction of three small dams 
as proposed by the private utilities, which 
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would result in the waste of power and in- 
crease the cost of power. 

“Be it further resolved, That a copy of this 
resolution be sent to the Senators for the 
State of Minnesota and for Representatives 
in Congress in this district.” 

Thank you. 

Very truly yours, 
LESLIE R. SCHRUPP, 
Manager. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. BYRD, from the Committee on Fi- 
nance, without amendment: 

H. R. 9166. A bill to provide a 1-year ex- 
tension of the existing corporate normal- 
tax rate and of certain excise-tax rates 
(Rept. No. 1710); and 

H. J. Res. 464. Joint resolution to permit 
articles imported from foreign countries for 
the purpose of exhibition at the Washing- 
ton State Fifth International Trade Fair, 
Seattle, Wash., to be admitted without pay- 
ment of tariff, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 1711). 

By Mr. BYRD, from the Committee on Fi- 
nance, with an amendment: 

S. 2438. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to recognize the high public service 
rendered by Maj. Walter Reed and those as- 
sociated with him in the discovery of the 
cause and means of transmission of yellow 
fever” (Rept. No. 1712). 

By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbla: 

H. R. 9770. A bill to provide revenue for 
the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses; with amendments (Rept, No. 1713). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

S. 3515. A bill to amend the National 
Housing Act, as amended, to assist in the 
provision of housing for essential civilian 
employees of the Armed Forces; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Sparkman when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 3516. A bill to provide additional penal- 
ties for violation of the antitrust laws; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Humpnery when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself, Mr. 
CHAVEZ, Mr. DOUGLAS, Mr. JOHNSTON 
of South Carolina, Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. 
KENNEDY, Mr. LANGER, Mr. LEHMAN, 
Mr. Morse, Mr. Murray, Mr. NEELY, 
and Mr. NEUBERGER) : 

S. 3517. A bill to provide for the reorgani- 
zation of the safety functions of the Federal 
Government, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DWORSHAK: 

S. 9518. A bill to provide for an annual 
report on the administration of certain pub- 
‘lic lands; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

By Mr. SYMINGTON: 

S. 3519. A bill for the relief of Yumi 
Mense; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. COTTON (for himself and Mr, 
BRIDGES) : 

S. 3520. A bill to amend the Federal-Aid 
‘Highway Act of 1944 to provide for an addi- 
tion to the national system of interstate 
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highways; 
Works. 
By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

S. 3521. A bill for the relief of Athanasios 
Nicholas Prittes (also known as Thomas 
Prites or Tom N. Phillips); and 

S. 3522. A bill for the relief of Theresia 
Schneider; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HAYDEN (for himself, Mr. 
GOLDWATER, Mr. MALONE, Mr. MANS- 
FIELD, Mr. Martin of Iowa, and Mr. 
MURRAY): 

S. 3523. A bill to encourage the discovery, 
development, and production of manganese- 
bearing ores and concentrates in the United 
States, its Territories, and possessions, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request). 

S. 3524. A bill to give effect to the Con- 
vention on Great Lakes Fisheries signed at 
Washington September 10, 1954, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Macnuson when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MURRAY (for himself and Mr. 
BRIDGES) : 

S. 3525. A bill to extend for 2 years the 
program of financial assistance for local edu- 
cational agencies in areas affected by Federal 
activities under the provisions of Public Law 
874, 81st Congress, and to make certain other 
changes in such provisions; to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. MURRAY: 

S. 3526. A bill to extend for 2 years the 
program of financial assistance in the con- 
struction of school facilities in areas affected 
by Federal activities under the provisions of 
Public Law 815, 81st Congress, to make cer- 
tain other changes in such provisions, and 
to provide for certain retroactive payments 
for the same purpose; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mrs. SMITH of Maine: 

S. 3527. A bill authorizing the State high- 
way commission of the State of Maine to 
construct, maintain, and operate a free high- 
way bridge between Lubec, Maine, and 
Campobello Island, New Brunswick, Canada; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. KNOWLAND: 

S. 3528. A bill to provide for judicial re- 
view of administrative findings of the Sec- 
retary of Labor under title III of the Social 
Security Act, as amended, and chapter 23 
(Federal Unemployment Tax Act) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954, as amended; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. KNOwLAND when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KNOWLAND (by request) : 

S. 3529. A bill to provide for judicial re- 
view of the findings of the Secretary of Labor 
under section 303 of the Social Security Act, 
as amended, and sections 3303 and 3304 of 
the Internal Revenue Code, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. KNowLaNp when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


to the Committee on Public 


AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL HOUS- 
ING ACT, RELATING TO HOUSING 
FOR CERTAIN CIVILIAN EM- 
PLOYEES OF ARMED FORCES 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to amend the National Housing Act, as 
amended, to assist in the provision of 
housing for essential civilian employees 
of the Armed Forces. The bill is designed 
to meet a housing need which appears 
to have become a deterrent to the in- 
termediate continental ballistic missile 
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program. During the past several 
months, it has become apparent that this 
vital program must be expedited if the 
United States is to maintain a position 
of leadership in the field. 

This matter has been brought to my at- 
tention very forcefully for two reasons: 
First, there is located at Huntsville, Ala., 
the Redstone Arsenal, which is the re- 
search and development center for this 
program. Second, as chairman of the 
Housing Subcommittee, I have for some 
time now been in constant contact with 
the military and with the FHA and with 
citizens of Huntsville, Ala., all of whom 
have brought to my attention the need 
for additional housing for essential ci- 
vilian workers at the development center. 

While I have mentioned that the prob- 
lem is particularly pressing in Huntsville, 
I should also point out that there are 
other military bases in the United States 
which are now, or soon will be, affected in 
exactly the same way, namely that ci- 
vilian workers recruited for research 
projects canont find adequate housing. 
Other bases where the need is apparent 
are the Naval Ordnance Test Station, at 
China Lake, Calif., and the Patrick Air 
Force Base, Cocoa, Fla. 

The problem has been substantially 
that, although there has been a univer- 
sally recognized need to provide housing 
for essential civilian workers at these 
research and development centers, our 
housing legislation has not provided FHA 
with a means to issue insurance for mort- 
gages on the number of houses needed. 
The FHA has taken the position that suf- 
ficient mortgages could not be issued in 
areas adjacent to these military bases 
without violating the requirement of eco- 
nomic soundness required by title II of 
the National Housing Act. 

Although we have tried for some time 
to find a way of solving ‘this problem 
under existing legislation, we have not 
been successful. I am, therefore, taking 
this opportunity to introduce a bill which, 
if enacted, will amend title VIII of the 
National Housing Act in such a way as 
to provide this needed housing. 

Briefly, this proposed legislation would 
permit the FHA to insure single-family 
housing mortgages under title VIII, 
which, as you know, is the title pertain- 
ing to military housing. The terms of 
these mortgages would be identical with 
mortgages insured under section 203, 
FHA’s regular sales housing program; 
that is, the down payment, the amount 
of the insured mortgage, the maximum 
maturity, and the interest rate would be 
the same. 

Aftet securing the regular 203 terms 
for prospective mortgagors, the bill, if 
enacted, provides, by means of language 
similar to that contained in title VIII, 
that the Secretary of Defense shall cer- 
tify to the FHA Commissioner the num- 
ber of additional units needed to house 
essential civilian personnel at a par- 
ticular military base. It is expected that 
the determination of need as certified 
by the Secretary of Defense will be based 
upon an exhaustive survey of the hous- 
ing market and the needs of additional 
civilian workers by the Secretary in con- 
sultation with the FHA. If the FHA 
Commissioner does not concur in the 
needs as certified by the Secretary of 
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Defense, he may require the Secretary to 
guarantee the Armed Services Housing 
Mortgage Insurance Fund from loss with 
respect to such housing. This is the 
same procedure which is presently fol- 
lowed under the new title VIII of the 
National Housing Act, which the admin- 
istration presently requests be made 
permanent. 

While there is presently available no 
accurate estimate of how many units 
may be needed under this program, I 
think it would be reasonable to estimate 
that for the coming year a limit of 10,000 
units would meet all requirements. In 
order to maintain some control on this 
program, the Secretary of Defense is re- 
quired to issue to the civilian worker a 
notice of eligibility which will secure 
for him the right to become a mortgagor 
under this section. It is expected that 
the Secretary of Defense will establish 
appropriate regulations defining essen- 
tial civilian workers to be aided in this 
program, 

I realize that this bill will probably not 
meet with 100 percent approval of either 
the FHA or the Department of Defense, 
but I feel we have made every possible 
effort to reconcile the different views of 
these agencies within the time we have 
had to work. While this bill does not 
represent the position taken by either 
the FHA or the military, it is a com- 
promise between the positions of those 
two agencies, and in my opinion is the 
best compromise suggested to date. In 
my opinion it is imperative that some- 
thing be done now to introduce into the 
legislative machinery the necessary in- 
gredients to permit us to produce within 
a reasonable period a finished product 
which will permit us to initiate the 
production of needed housing units. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3515) to amend the Na- 
tional Housing Act, as amended, to as- 
sist in the provision of housing for essen- 
tial civilian employees of the Armed 
Forces, introduced by Mr. SPARKMAN, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


ADDITIONAL PENALTIES FOR VIOLA- 
TION OF ANTITRUST LAWS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to provide certain civil penalties for 
corporation officials who violate the anti- 
trust laws. 

This bill is a result of a study I have 
had prepared as to the effectiveness of 
the present penalty provisions contained 
in the Sherman Act, the Clayton Act and 
the Robinson-Patman Antidiscrimina- 
tion Act. The findings of this study are 
most interesting, and they point up very 
clearly the basic weakness in effective en- 
forcement of these laws which are so vital 
to the continuation of our free-enter- 
prise system. 

The fact of the matter is, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that although criminal penalties 
are provided for in the antitrust laws, 
corporate officials who willfully violate 
these laws have little reason to fear any 
punitive action being taken against them. 
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A compilation, which I ask be included 
with my statement, lists all the cases 
which resulted in convictions of im- 
prisonment from the year 1890 when the 
Sherman Act was enacted into law, un- 
til February 15, 1956. Excluding the 
early cases involving labor unions and 
the convictions of business racketeers 
who resorted to threats of and actual 
physical violence, this compilation re- 
veals the amazing fact that in only one 
single case has anyone actually gone to 
jail for violating the antitrust laws. 
That case is United States against Las 
Vegas Merchant Plumbers Association, 
decided in 1951, in which 3 men were 
sentenced and served 6 months each for 
conspiring to fix prices for installation of 
plumbing equipment. 

The monetary penalties contained in 
the antitrust laws have also proved in- 
effective. I have here, for inclusion with 
my remarks, a listing of all the cases cov- 
ering the period from January 1955 to 
March 1, 1956, in which fines were im- 
posed upon individuals for criminal vio- 
lation of the antitrust laws. In thattime, 
101 persons were fined an amount total- 
ing $130,650, an average of $1,294 per in- 
dividual. Since the maximum fine was 
raised last July from $5,000 to $50,000, 
the average fine leveled against individ- 
uals has been $1,866. In only one case, 
United States against Cigarette Mer- 
chandisers Association, Inc., has anyone 
been fined more than $5,000. 

The logical question to be asked is why, 
if there are criminal penalties contained 
in the antitrust laws, is the record of fines 
and imprisonment so barren? The an- 
swer lies, I believe, not so much in a re- 
luctance on the part of the Department 
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of Justice to prosecute, but rather in the 
reluctance of the courts and juries to en- 
force these penalties: In the minds of a 
good many people, criminal violation of 
the antitrust laws is not considered in 
the same light as outright stealing or. 
similar acts. White collar crime, for 
some reason, is distinguished from less 
subtle and less ingenious forms of evil. 

I am reminded, in this connection, of 
a short passage from Gulliver’s Travels 
in which Jonathan Swift relates what 
the people of Lilliput thought of white- 
collar crime: 

They look upon fraud as a greater crime 
than theft, and, therefore, seldom fail to pun- 
ish it with death; for they allege, that care 
and vigilance, with a very common under- 


standing, may preserve a man's goods from 
thieves, but honesty has no fence against 
superior cunning; and since it is necessary 
that there should be a perpetual intercourse 
of buying and selling, and dealing upon 
credit, where fraud is permitted and con- 
nived at, or hath no law to punish it, the 
honest dealer is always undone, and the 
knave gets the advantage. 


Because of the difficulty in obtaining 
enforcement of the criminal provisions 
of the antitrust laws, the bill which I 
am introducing provides civil penalties 
which do not brand violators as criminals 
nor involve the stigma that attends in- 
dictment and conviction. 

Briefly, Mr. President, this bill pro- 
vides that officers, directors or agents 
who have authorized acts which consti- 
tute criminal violation of the antitrust 
laws shall be liable to forfeit to 
the United States an amount equal to 
twice their compensation covering the 
period of time during which such viola- 
tion occurred. This forfeiture shall be 
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recovered in a civil action by the United 
States. This bill also provides that such 
officers, directors or agents may be en- 
joined, in the court’s discretion, from 
rendering any service to their company 
or to a competing company, permanently. 
or for a specific period of not less than 
90 days, and from receiving any compen- 
sation during such period. 

It is my opinion that the principle of 
direct civil liability of responsible cor- 
porate officials would do much to make 
the antitrust laws more effective. It is 
one thing to impose a fine on a giant 
corporation for violating these laws. It 
is quite a different matter when the 
penalties may be imposed upon an in- 
dividual who is responsible for his cor- 
poration's policies and actions. ; 
_ The record, as I have shown here, 
seems quite clear that there is little in 
the present antitrust laws to really deter 
those who are responsible for the actions 
of their companies. This bill, in my 
opinion, does provide an effective deter- 
rence to those persons who are acting 
contrary to the welfare of our economic 
system. It is my fervent hope that this 
bill will be given careful consideration by 
the committee to which it is referred. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
compilations will be printed in the REC- 
ORD. 

The bill (S. 3516) to provide additional 
penalties for violation of the antitrust 
laws, introduced by Mr. HUMPHREY, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

The compilations presented by Mr. 
HUMPHREY are as follows: 3 


Convictions of imprisonment under Federal antitrust law, July 1890-Feb. 15, 1956 
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- Fines imposed against individuals for criminal violations of the antitrust laws, January 1955 to Mar. 1, 1956 
Num 
Titlo Offense ‘of de- Amount Date im 
dants | ol fine pana 
. e ee e e Conspiracy to restrain and monopolize sale of scallops =-=. 1 $1,000 | Jan. 18, 1955 
1 600 
U: S. v. Akin-Denison Co., el a .. Conspiracy to fix price of coal... i 2, — Mar. 7,1955 
1 1. 000 
2 1 500 
U. S. v. Detroit Sheet Metal and Roofing Contractors Assn., Inc., et al. to restrain trade in the sale of materials for and 1 
ed 1 ber oo A of built-up roofing. a 1 1. 830 PA 
1 1, 000 
2 B 1 700 
U. S. v. Walton Hauling & Warchouse Corp., et al. 93 See restrain and monopolize transporting theatrical 4 1500 | Apr. 27,1955 
equipment and scenery. h 
U. S. v. Atlantic Fishermen's Union, et al — Tray to to restrain and monopolize marketing and catch of fish 1 300 | May 9, 1955 
U. S. v. Toledo Milk Distributors’ Assn., et a. 8225 Price fixing of dairy products 5 11,000 | May 19,1955 
V. S. v. Lawrence Fuel Ol Institute, Ine. et a.—— “aie Pelaa fixing of eloi caa 12} 1100 (Zepf 13.1885 
U. S. v. J F. Bambas & Ch, Ime., ef 0 ----| Conspiracy to ix prioe ot elgarettes-------------- r-r- r --------- 2| 1150 Aug. 10.1955 
U. S. v. The Kansas City ‘Star Co., PP RSE PORE si perma to monopolize dissemination of news and advertising 1 2,500 | Aug. 5, 1955 
U. S. v. Lowell Fuel Oil Dealer Associates, Ine., et al. Me eee 7 1 100 (098 441888 
U. S. v. Cigarette Merchandisers Assn., Inc., et al ..--| Conspiracy to eliminate competition among ci te vendin; 2 | * 10,000 [N 
— 15 om 1 de a8 1005 
4 115500 
o npc A S Conspiracy to eliminate competition in sale and distribution of 3 1 1.000 
0 office supplies, 7 3 1750 Dec. 7, 1955 
1 300 
21 idee 
U. S. v. National Electrical Contractors Assn., New Jersey Chapter, | Conspiracy to eliminate competition in sale and installation of elec- t 
Inc., e. 7 trical equipment. e 7 i, Sony Jan. 20, 1956 
2113008 
U. S. v. Memphis Retail Package Stores Assn., Ine. , et al. Conspiracy to fix prices of alcoholic beverages .s.....nnnnn-- om- ---0- s 1 2,000 Jan. 30, 1956 
: 1,000 
-U. & v. National Malleable & Steel Casting Co., et al Conspiracy to eliminate competition in sale of rallroad coupler parts.. 3 15,000 Feb. 17, 1986 
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REORGANIZATION OF SAFETY 
FUNCTIONS OF THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
renew my request that I be allowed an 
additional 15 minutes in order to make 
a statement on a bill I am about to in- 
troduce, 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the Senator from Minne- 
sota may proceed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
after spending many months studying 
the statistics on Federal work injuries 
computed by the Bureau of Employees 
Compensation, and after consulting with 
Government officials, representatives of 
Government employees unions, and vari- 
ous safety engineers, Iam convinced that 
our present safety program against oc- 
cupational accidents in the Federal es- 
tablishments is woefully inadequate. 

To date, the Government's perform- 
ance in this field is shockingly bad. Yet 
the situation has existed for a long time 
and will continue, until practical means 
are adopted to correct this preventable 
state of affairs. Every year, accidents to 
Government employees are causing need- 
less human suffering and mental an- 
guish, not only to our Government 
workers, but to their friends and fam- 
ilies, including innocent children. 

Efforts which have already been made 
to reduce accidents in most Government 
agencies, Mr. President, have been 
largely ineffectual. They have failed to 
arrest a continuing trend of accident fre- 
quency and costs which are consistently 
far out of line with the nationwide ac- 
cident experience of those industries 
which report to the National Safety 
Council. 

The monetary waste runs into millions 
of dollars annually, and in human terms, 
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‘of Federal accident prevention. 
‘proposal will help reduce to a minimum 


‘and severity rates. 


this huge sum of money represents noth- 
ing more than the heartaches and hard- 


ships placed on the survivors or on those 


who are disabled for life. 


Iam proposing today a practical meas- 


ure for the elimination of this tragic 


human and economic waste in the field 
This 


the Government’s accident frequency 
Such a reduction 
would mean the saving of millions of 


‘dollars which today are dispensed an- 


nually by the Government in investiga- 
tions, compensation, sick leave pay, and 


millions of man-days in lost production 


time. Under the circumstances, legis- 
lation is essential if we are to improve 
the Government's safety performance. 
Mr. President, I have sought bipartisan 
support for this legislation, because I am 
sure there are as many Republicans be- 


‘ing disabled as there are Democrats. I 


want to acknowledge the pioneering 
work done by the Senator from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. SmirH] and the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] in pre- 
vious sessions of Congress. At the same 
time, I believe that the proposal I offer 
today is a distinct improvement over its 
predecessors in the safety field. I am 
asking my good Republican friends to 
join in cosponsoring this humanitarian 
piece of legislation. To allow further 
time for such cosponsorship, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I request that this bill be held at 
the desk until Wednesday of next week, 
March 28. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Why, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is new legislation necessary? Let 
us look at the record. 

President Eisenhower sent a letter to 
the heads of all departments and inde- 


ord, 


pendent agencies on October 11, 1954, 
which reads in part, as follows: 


I am very much concerned with the prob- 
lem of injuries to Federal workers. The suf- 
fering and the wastage of both human and 
financial resources caused by accidents in the 
Government service constitute an urgent 
challenge. This administration is deter- 
mined to do everything possible to reduce 
the rate of such accidents. 

While some agencies and departments have 
shown improvement in their accident rec- 
the President's letter continues, “a 
greater effort in this respect is essential to 
efficient operation. I am, therefore, request- 
ing the head of each Government department 
and agency to review the accident experi- 
ences and the safety program of his organiza- 
tion and to take all necessary steps to reduce 
accidents, 


What response did the President re- 
ceive from the Department heads whom 
he urged to take all necessary steps to re- 
duce accidents? The answer has been 
an overall reduction in frequency of 1.3, 


which is almost nil, since consideration 


must be given to the fact that there were 


‘approximately 100,000 fewer employees 
in 1954, the last reported year, than in 


1953. I realize the frequency rate is fig- 
ured on the number of disabling injuries 
and man-hours worked, but I also real- 


ize that it was the laborer, the carpenter, 


the machinist, the fellow who works with 


his hands and who is most likely to have 


accidents who was the one caught in the 
reduction, not those at staff level who are 


‘less likely to be injured on the job. 


Let me be specific. I ask the Post- 
‘master General why he tolerates a fre- 


quency rate of 61.4 in the vehicle service 


of his Department, a figure which is 9 


times higher than the average frequency 


‘rate of all Government. 


Task the Acting Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to study the high frequency rates in 
his various services, like the Office of 
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Territories, 37.8; National Park Service, 
23.7; Fish and Wildlife, 14.9; and Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, 13.9. I ask the 
Acting Secretary to compare these fig- 
ures with those of private industry or 
with the navy yards. After this study, I 
sincerely hope he will take the necessary 
steps to improve this deplorable safety 
performance of his Department during 
his predecessor’s tenure. 

I am also very much concerned with 
the apathy existing in the numerous 
veterans’ hospitals scattered throughout 
the United States from Maine to Cali- 
fornia. 

Some of our bedridden veterans are 
housed in non-fire-resistive buildings. 
Yet, there is absolutely no explanation 
for this deplorable condition as Public 
Law 868, 71st Congress of March 4, 1931, 
gives the officials of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration the necessary powers to deal 
with non-fire-resistive buildings. At the 
present time, approximately 25 percent 
of the veterans’ hospitals are inade- 
quately protected. It seems to me that 
the officials who have been delegated 
the responsibility of administrating in 
the interests of the safety of our veterans 
have had more than ample time to ini- 
tiate the necessary action. One hundred 
percent of all veterans’ hospitals should 
be adequately protected against fire haz- 
ards, either by sprinkler systems or by 
replacing the old buildings with fire re- 
sistive structures. 

Task the VA Administrator why he has 
only six safety and fire prevention engi- 
neers in the field. Their duties are vast- 
ly important. It is their responsibility 
to make hospital inspections, to protect 
the lives of our veteran patients, to pro- 
tect the thousands of visitors who annu- 
ally visit the hospitals, and to protect the 
life and limb of the 179,632 Veterans’ 
Administration workers. At the current 
ratio, there is only one safety engineer 
for every 29,938 Veterans’ Administra- 
tion workers. I ask the VA Administra- 
tor to study the records of hospital in- 
spection made by the field safety engi- 
neers. I believe he will find that the 
best record achieved by the engineers is 
79 percent of hospitals inspected in a 
period of 1 year in that particular area. 
I believe that the Administrator will also 
find that in some areas only 65 percent of 
our veterans’ hospitals are given an an- 
nual safety and fire inspection. 

I recommend to the Administrator that 
the field safety and fire prevention engi- 
neer force be at least tripled in number 
so that adequate protection may be giv- 
en to our veterans’ hospitals, to the visit- 
ors, and to the Government employees. 
Work injuries sustained during calendar 
year 1954 in the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion totaled 5,992 injuries, 3,993 dis- 
abilities, and 6 fatalities. The total 
direct and indirect cost exclusive of fire 
losses or tort claims was in excess of $11 
million. After looking at the record, I 
believe that anyone will agree that this 
agency can well afford to employ more 
accident prevention specialists. 

The ratio of accident prevention per- 
sonnel to number of employees will vary 
according to the nature of the operations 
and potential hazards. For example, 
during the war years the United States 
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Maritime Commission recommended one 
full-time man in any shipyard with 2,500 
employees, with an additional inspector 
for each 1,500 additional employees. 
Of course, many of the employees in the 
Veterans’ Administration are office work- 
ers, but this agency does employ crafts- 
men too, such as plumbers, painters, car- 
penters, and electricians, whose daily 
operations are considered hazardous. 
Moreover, nurses, internes, and attend- 
ants are exposed to industrial diseases 
such as tuberculosis, and can contract 
this disease and other diseases in the 
course of their employment. 

Consideration also must be given to 
the fact that many of the patients in 
veterans’ hospitals are bedridden and 
disabled. Some are mental patients, and 
in case of an unexpected catastrophe, 
unnecessary tragedy could result. 

Therefore, I sincerely hope that the VA 
Administrator will pay heed to my rec- 
ommendations for it is better to be safe 
than sorry. 

These statistics do prove, however, 
that some Republican department heads 
have paid no more heed to President 
Eisenhower's letter in 1954 than some 
Democratic department heads did to 
President Truman’s Executive order in 
1950. These statistics prove to me that 
legislation must be passed in order to 
promote safety in Government. 

Agreement is general that waste should 
be eliminated and expenditures reduced 
in Government operations, but the de- 
velopment of concrete plans to accom- 
plish these objectives almost always 
brings forth protests. These protests 
usually come from a highly articulate 
category of people, who claim that help- 
ful action cannot be taken without hav- 
ing crippling effects on Government op- 
erations, or that it will weaken our de- 
fense effort, or that customary pro- 
cedures will be upset—arguments which 
are often merely rationalizations justify- 
ing the vested bureaucratic positions of 
the opponents of change. 

FEDERAL OCCUPATIONAL ACCIDENT COST FROM 
1950-54 

According to the Bureau of Employees 
Compensation records, 427,129 civilian 
Federal employees were injured in the 5- 
year period from January 1, 1950, to De- 
cember 30, 1954. During this period, 
199,997 employees were disabled for 
work, fatal accidents claimed the lives of 
1,115 workers with 2,676 dependents, and 
over 15 million days were lost. The di- 
rect and indirect costs for this period 
were more than $622 million for occupa- 
tion accidents alone. 
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(a) Production time lost due to dis- 
abling injuries for this period repre- 
sented a year’s loss of the services of 
nearly 50,000 workers from whom the 
taxpayers. or Government received no 
production benefits. 

(b) Since over 87 million production 
man-hours were lost, and the average 
Government hourly rate for this period 
was $1.83, this monetary waste amounted 
to more than $159 million. 

Reliable cost information is an es- 
sential basis for decisions concerning ef- 
ficiency and profit. This principle ap- 
plies to accident prevention as it does to 
other business activities. When figuring 
the cost of accidents, the additional and 
so-called “indirect,” “incidental,” or 
“hidden cost“ must be taken into con- 
sideration. This cost has been statis- 
tically established through experience to 
range from 4 to 5 times the direct cost, 
a ratio accepted by such widely recog- 
nized authorities on this subject as the 
National Safety Council, most insurance 
companies, and by the Department of 
the Air Force. 

Now, Mr. President, let us look at the 
frequency record and make a comparison 
of injury rates in Government and pri- 
vate industry. I fully appreciate the 
fact that those who have the responsi- 
bility of preventing injuries to Govern- 
ment workers do not like to be compared 
with industries that have organized 
safety programs. They want to be com- 
pared with the unorganized small tool 
and die shops, the garages or the corner 
grocery—with those who have no elab- 
orate safety program, no fancy cost-ac- 
counting system, and not even a part- 
time safety engineer. These same Gov- 
ernment officials have been fooling the 
taxpayers for years, have led the people 
to believe that everything was fine in 
Government, and have implied that the 
Government safety record was better 
than that of industry. These are the 
same individuals who have had to ac- 
count to no one in regard to their poor 
records. I hope that the usual excuses 
and alibis will no longer be used, for the 
human toll of our Government workers 
can no longer be shrugged off as being 
unavoidable. 

Here is the record: 

COMPARISON OF GOVERNMENT INJURY RATES 
WITH PRIVATE INDUSTRY 

The Government injury rates have 
been compiled by the Bureau of Employ- 
ees’ Compensation, United States De- 
partment of Labor. Private industry 
rates have been compiled by the National 
Safety Council and United States Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. 


Bureau of 


National 
Industry Safety Coun-| Labor Sta- Government Department Rate 
cil rate tistics rate 

12 1.0 3.7 
3. 81 4.9 6.6 
3. 90 5.8 6.8 
3.39 5.8 6.2 
6. 96 11.0 9.6 
3. 58 4.8 13.9 
4. 53 9.1 14.1 
4.61 8.6 14.4 
5. 51 8.7 18.4 
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The above rates are for the year 1953, 
the latest year for which the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics rates are available. The 
Departments listed represent 79.7 per- 
cent of the Government employees. Dif- 
ferences exist in the two sets of industrial 
rates because each represent the expe- 
rience of a different group. The Na- 
tional Safety Council rates are based 
principally on the experience of its mem- 
bers only. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
rates are based on industry generally. 

The above table shows that Federal 
rates are higher than those of many in- 
dustries, including industries with opera- 
tions inherently more hazardous than 
those of Government. The records of se- 
lected companies with excellent accident 
prevention programs indicate that Fed- 
eral injury rates can be reduced by as 
much as 75 percent. According to the 
Civil Service Commission, the majority 
of employees in the Government service 
are office workers, certainly not a haz- 
ardous occupation. 

Some Government departments, par- 
ticularly the Navy Department, Atomic 
Energy Commission, and Government 
Printing Office have achieved excellent 
safety records. Special praise must be 
given to the naval shipyards because 
their work is considered in the “high 
risk” category, and year after year they 
have one of the lowest rates in Govern- 
ment. Their record proves that the job 
can be done by all Government agencies. 

COMPARISON OF REDUCTION IN RATES 


(a) The Federal Government's acci- 
dent frequency rate for 1944-1954 period 
was reduced 30 percent. 

(b) Private industry reduced its acci- 
dent frequency rate 50.1 percent for the 
same period. 

(c) The Federal Government’s acci- 
dent frequency rate for the 1950-54 pe- 
riod was reduced 10.5 percent. 

(d) Private industry reduced its acel- 
dent frequency rate 22.4 percent for the 
same period. 

WILLIAMS REPORT 


Mr. President, 10 years ago, in 1946, 
Mr. Sidney J. Williams, the assistant to 
the president of the National Safety 
Council and one of the foremost author- 
ities in the field of accident prevention, 
made a survey of the Federal safety pro- 
grams. The principal findings of his re- 
port were as follows: 

First. The annual direct and indirect 
accident cost to the Federal Government 
was estimated at $40 million. 

Second. The experience of a few Fed- 
eral agencies and of private industry 
clearly indicated that many substantial 
reductions in these costs could be ef- 
fected. 

Third. Safety organization in the Fed- 
eral agencies was only partially complete 
and effective. 

Let us analyze Mr. Williams’ report 10 
long years after it was submitted to the 
Chairman of the Federal Interdepart- 
mental Safety Council, on March 19, 1946. 

First. Today the estimated annual di- 
rect and indirect accident cost to the 
Federal Government is over $128 million, 
an increase of $88 millions over 1946. Of 
course, injury costs have risen since 1946, 
partly because of increased benefits un- 
der the Federal Employees Compensation 
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Act. But the fact remains that there has 
been more money paid out in compensa- 
tion cases in the past 6 years than there 
has been for the past 33 years. What has 
been done about it? I think Mr. Ned H. 
Dearborn, president of the National 
Safety Council, Chicago, II., gave the 
answer when he told a meeting of the 
Federal Safety Council in Washington 
in February 1952, that “the administra- 
tors of agencies with high accident rec- 
ords stand convicted of both inhumanity 
and inefficiency, so long as they fail to 
make their subordinate administrators 
conscious of the necessity and opportu- 
nity to stop accidents in their depart- 
ments.” He also charged that the de- 
partment heads employing thousands of 
workers, had an attitude toward safety 
as callous or unthinking as that of the 
most backward industrial management 
two generations ago. 

Second. In regard to Mr. Williams’ 
second recommendation, I believe the 
comparison I made of Government in- 
jury rates with private industry and the 
comparison of reduction in rates indicate 
again that there is an appalling lag in 
improving the accident record in Gov- 
ernment. To substantiate this statement 
further, I quote in part the remarks of 
Mr. Paul E. Gurske, Director of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Standards, and Chairman 
of the Federal Safety Council. During 
the last Congress—1954—-when he ap- 
peared before an appropriations sub- 
committee, he said: 

We have been urging private industry to 
continue to do a better job and prevent ac- 
cidents, but the Federal Government has 
done very little, although a few departments 
are doing an outstanding job. 


No man in government is in a better 
position to apprase the effectiveness of 
current government safety programs 
than is Mr. Gurske, and I am willing to 
take his word that the Government “has 
done very little.” 

Third. Mr. Williams’ third recom- 
mendation of 9 years ago was based on 
his finding that “safety organization in 
the Federal agencies is only partially 
complete and effective.” The same con- 
dition exists now as it did then. The 1953 
annual report of the Federal Safety 
Council, page 3, paragraph 3, says: “As 
a result of surveys and investigations it 
was determined that active safety or- 
ganizations had not been established in 
all Federal agencies.” 

Why? Was this condition brought to 
the attention of the Secretary of Labor 
by members of the Federal Safety Coun- 
cil? It is the current duty of the Council 
to advise the Secretary of Labor with 
respect to the development and mainte- 
mance of adequate and effective safety 
organizations and programs in the Fed- 
eral departments and agencies. If this 
condition was reported to the Secretary 
what did he do about it? He certainly 
has the necessary power to take action 
under President Truman’s Executive 
Order 10194, establishing the Federal 
Safety Council. The Executive order 
says in part: 

The heads of Government departments and 
agencies are directed to develop, support, and 
foster organized safety promotion. 


Mr. Williams’ recommendations have 
been ignored and they will continue to 
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be ignored, unless we pass legislation 
that will have teeth in it. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF TOP MANAGEMENT 


The fact that accidents constitute a 
needless waste is the driving force be- 
hind the organized safety movement in 
private industry. Accidents waste men, 
materials, and money. They damage or 
ruin machinery and equipment. They 
interfere with production. They cripple 
or disable valuable men. These are some 
of the reasons why every well-managed 
business makes accident prevention an 
integral part of its operations. 

Top level management in private in- 
dustry watches accident costs as it does 
all costs. -The comptroller reports to top 
management the cost in dollars and 
cents covered by failure to have an ade- 
quate safety program. Private industry 
holds operating executives responsible 
for preventable costs and gives suitable 
credit for good work in reducing them. 
This approach is generally accepted as 
essential to first-rate safety perform- 
ance. 

Likewise top management in Govern- 
ment must take an active and interested 
part in the development and operation 
of the safety program. An executive's 
support can be secured only when he is 
convinced of the need of such a program. 
Conviction will come to him only with 
full understanding of what his accident 
losses really are, how they affect efi- 
ciency, and what safety means in terms 
of production and personnel relation- 
ships. 

If the top executive does not see the 
reasons for a sound accident-prevention 
program, no one else is likely to see them. 
The grapevine quickly carries to every 
employee the idea that only lip service 
to the safety program is required, or, on 
the contrary, that accidents must be 
stopped and that everyone must and is 
expected to do his part. 

WHAT IS THE PRESENT SAFETY ORGANIZATION 
IN GOVERNMENT? 


In 1950 the Federal Safety Council 
was established by Executive Order 
10194. It is composed of one representa- 
tive and alternate from each of the Fed- 
eral Government departments and 
agencies This Council has no full-time 
director, no technical staff beyond one 
safety engineer, and only one clerk paid 
by the Department of Labor. 

The Council is an advisory body to the 
Secretary of Labor, and meets 3 or 4 
times a year. I do not know how much 
advice the Council has given the present 
and former Secretaries of Labor regard- 
ing the maintenance of adequate and 
effective safety organization. But I do 
say that 1 of 2 things were wrong: 
either the Council gave the advice to the 
Secretaries and they did not pursue the 
recommendations, or the Council gave 
no advice to them. Everyone was just 
rolling along hoping no one would expose 
this shocking condition. Yet the Coun- 
cil cannot possibly exist on a shoestring 
and still serve as a clearinghouse on 
safety problems for 2½ million people. 
We need a full-time staff of competent 
safety engineers, headed by a qualified 
director. The present Council is trying 
to do business on a hit-or-miss basis 
by appointing committees to do its work. 
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For example, it took one committee al- 
most 3 years to write a manual on con- 
struction. 

Mr. President, the bill I introduce to- 
day is designed to promote a realistic 
safety educational program and a safety 
inspection procedure designed to reduce 
the human suffering and financial losses 
incurred as a result of industrial acci- 
dents in the Federal service. The bill 
would encourage broad employee partici- 
pation in safety educational programs, 
and encourage the development of safe- 
ty-conscious employees. 

Section 2 of the bill establishes a sep- 
arate division in the Department of La- 
bor, to be known as the Federal Safety 
Division. This Division would-be headed 
by a Director whose salary would be es- 
tablished at the pay level of GS-16, and 
whose selection would be made from a 
civil-service register established as a re- 
sult of a competitive-examination proc- 
ess which would insure the selection of 
the most qualified individual. 

This selection method would provide 
the Safety Division with a leader who 
would possess the proper degree of expe- 
rience and background in industrial 
safety and education. It would instill 
the confidence and respect of all agen- 
cies in the importance of the Safety Di- 
vision’s objectives and aims. Hence it 
would also tend to encourage a high de- 
gree of cooperation from all Federal 
agencies. 

The bill further authorizes the Direc- 
tor to appoint, subject to civil-service 
laws and rules, the necessary qualified 
personnel to carry out the functions and 
responsibilities of the Safety Division. 
A minimum of 10 qualified safety engi- 
neers would be included. The appoint- 
ment, selection, classification, and pro- 
motion of employees in the Safety Divi- 
sion would be based upon merit and ef- 
ficiency without any political test or 
qualification required or given consid- 
eration. 

The bill lists the responsibilities and 
functions of the Director of the Federal 
Safety Division, as follows: 

First, to collect and analyze data re- 
garding safety standards and programs 
presently in operation in the Federal 
agencies; 

Second, to develop and promulgate 
new minimum standards for the con- 
ducting of safety educational programs 
by the Federal agencies; 

Third, to develop and establish the 
minimum safe working standards to be 
maintained by the Federal agencies; 

Fourth, to provide a clearing-house 
function in the Division which will gath- 
er and make available to the Federal 
agencies appropriate assistance on all 
matters relating to employee safety; 

Fifth, to promote uniformity by assist- 
ing and cooperating with the related 
health and fire-prevention activities 
presently pursued by other Federal 
agencies; 

Sixth, to develop programs designed to 
reduce the number of tort claims against 
the Federal Government resulting from 
injuries to private persons and property 
attributable directly or indirectly to offi- 


cers and employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment; 
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Seventh, to inspect periodically the 
premises and interrogate the personnel 
of each of the Federal agencies to ascer- 
tain if the minimum standards developed 
and established pursuant to paragraphs 
(1) and (2) above are being maintained 
by such Federal agencies; 

Eighth, to prepare for the issuance 
annually to the Congress by the Secre- 
tary of Labor, a report showing the prog- 
ress made in the field of accident pre- 
vention in the Federal agencies through 
the reduction of the number of acci- 
dents and injuries among the officers and 
employees of such agencies by the elimi- 
nation of work hazards and health 
risks; and 

Ninth, to recommend to the Secretary 
of Labor for transmittal to the Bureau 
of the Budget the amount which should 
be allocated in the budget of each Fed- 
eral agency for its use in carrying out 
the safety educational programs ap- 
proved by the Federal Safety Division, 
such amount to be based on the need of 
each sueh agency for such a program. 
This process would insure that the funds 
would be available—consistent with an 
expert evaluation of each agency’s 
needs—to finance realistic and adequate 
safety educational programs. 

The bill proposes to establish a non- 
compensable Federal Safety Advisory 
Committee in the Department of Labor. 
The members of said committee will be 
designated by the Secretary of Labor 
upon receipt of nominations from each 
Federal agency, the Public Health Serv- 
ice, and the National and International 
unions having Federal employee mem- 
bership. 

The functions of the committee would 
be to advise the Director of the Federal 
Safety Division in respect to the develop- 
ment of effective safety educational pro- 
grams and safety standards. The Com- 
mittee would in effect be an excellent 
sounding board for the development of 
new and improved standards and ideas. 
Employee union participation would en- 
hance the acceptance of safety educa- 
tion and working standards among Fed- 
eral employees. 

The bill authorizes the Secretary of 
Labor to establish Federal Field Safety 
Advisory Committees, in those geo- 
graphical areas which are supervised by 
regional directors. Such committees 
would give assistance to the field estab- 
lishments of the Federal agencies in 
organizing accident prevention programs 
and strengthening existing programs 
aimed at reducing the frequency, sever- 
ity, and cost of accidents in their respec- 
tive areas of operation. Such commit- 
tees would implement in the field, the 
policies of the Federal Safety Division. 

The bill also sets forth the method by 
which the Bureau of Employees’ Com- 
pensation of the Department of Labor 
shall arrive at their annual budget esti- 
mates for appropriations to the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Fund. This 
has been deemed necessary because 
the Bureau of Employees’ Compensa- 
tion advises that there is no statu- 
tory requirement placed upon the Bu- 
reau with reference to the method by 
which the Bureau must arrive at esti- 
mates for budgetary requirements for 
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funding of the Employees’ Compensation 
Fund. The Director of the Bureau of 
Employees’ Compensation would hence- 
forth establish the annual budget esti- 
mates on the basis of the Federal 
agency’s premium cost of the preceding 
fiscal year for injuries sustained by the 
employees of the Federal Government. 
All appropriations deposited in the Fed- 
eral Employees’ Compensation Fund 
would remain there until expended for 
the payment of benefits consistent with 
the Federal Employees’ Compensation 
Act, as amended. 

The special jurisdictional position of 
the District of Columbia has led to the 
conclusion that participation of the em- 
ployees of the District of Columbia, 
while desirable and expected, should be 
on an optional basis. This result would 
be achieved by section 2 (h) which 
would allow the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia to elect to partici- 
pate in the program as far as they deem 
feasible for Disrtict of Columbia em- 
ployees. 

Section 3 of the bill would amend sec- 
tion 24 of the Federal Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act by inserting a new sub- 
section, the purpose of which is to 
impose sanctions for concealing any 
material fact in relation to injury or 
death, for making false statements or 
representations, for using false writings 
or entries in relation to injury situations, 
or for inducing or compelling a person 
to forego the filing of a claim or other 
paper required to be filed under the act. 

In the administration of the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act, it has 
been alleged over the years that some 
individuals have discouraged employees 
and dependents from filing claims in 
bona fide injury and death situations, 
merely to make a showing of an appar- 
ently good—though fictitious—safety 
record. This proposed action is intended 
to discourage any such actions and to 
impose sanctions where the forbidden 
acts are accomplished or attempted. 

Section 4 would repeal section 33 (c) 
of the Federal Employees’ Compensation 
Act and would insert in its place the 
above provisions for the establishment 
of the Federal Safety Division. 

Section 5 would authorize to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of the act. 

I realize that some of the features of 
this legislation will be unpopular in some 
quarters. But my interest is in the wel- 
fare of the Federal workers and their 
families and the taxpayers of our coun- 
try who are paying very dearly for these 
needless accidents occurring in the Fed- 
eral establishments. Ihave pledged my- 
self to do everything humanly possible to 
reduce them and I know my colleagues in 
the Senate and House will do likewise. 

Probably one controversial feature of 
the bill is the one giving the necessary 
powers to the Director or his designated 
representatives to investigate and inspect 
buildings and question employees. Some 
will say this is infringing on the rights of 
the department or agency. 

Yet, at the present time, the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission inspects agency person- 
nel programs to see that they operate in 
accordance with requirements of law and 
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with the Commission’s standards. Simi- 
larly, General Accounting Office person- 
nel conduct investigations relating to the 
disbursement and appropriation of pub- 
lic grants, and prescribe and evaluate 
accounting systems. 

Why should not inspections be made of 
Federal buildings for the purpose of sav- 
ing life and property damage? Likewise, 
the Federal Government imposes on pri- 
vate industry certain laws and regula- 
tions. For example: 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
renders assistance in the enforcement of 
regulations affecting transportation, 
and surveys are conducted of motor-car- 
rier operating practices to reduce acci- 
dents and to promote safety on the public 
highways. 

The Food and Drug Administration en- 
forces laws designed to protect consum- 
ers against adulterated and misbranded 
foods and drugs. Violations are reported 
to the Department of Justice. 

The Bureau of Mines investigates acci- 
dents and rescue-work operations. The 
Bureau’s activities are designed to reduce 
working hazards, safeguard the health 
of workers, and promote efficiency in the 
mining industries. Action is taken to 
require compliance with mandatory pro- 
visions. 

Why should we not give our Govern- 
ment worker just as good protection as 
the Government provides for non-Gov- 
ernment workers? 

CONCLUSION 


No attempt has been made, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to point out the many inadequacies 
in the present safety programs of the 
relatively few Federal departments and 
agencies which do have them, nor the 
many cases where no safety program 
whatever exists—nor the even greater 
number of cases where complete indiffer- 
ence to these problems is obviously 
shown by the record, even where pro- 
grams are in existence. 

It is obvious that the time has come to 
take stock. This proposed legislation 
will provide the framework for a success- 
ful safety venture that will benefit thou- 
sands of Government workers and also 
save millions of dollars to the taxpayers 
of our country. 

Since the task is a formidable one, 
marking time is not enough. The much- 
worn phrase, The Federal Government 
should lead, not lag, in the important 
field of employees’ safety,“ can become 
a reality by adopting the proposed legis- 
lation I have outlined. 

Industry generally has shown us an 
embarrassing example. For industry, 
accident prevention is good business. 
Industry has found that it costs less 
to prevent accidents, than it does to have 
them. 

It is high time that we, who make the 
laws of the land, see to it that our Gov- 
ernment follows suit. 

It is high time that we had a unified 
approach to the safety problem, and an 
agency with adequate funds, adequate 
personnel, and adequate powers of in- 
spection to plan a coordinated attack on 
the Government’s appalling accident 
rate. 

It is my great hope that hearings will 
be held soon and legislation passed at 
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this session of Congress, because I be- 
lieve that this bill can be the means of 
bringing about a real improvement in 
the safety record of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. President, on behalf of myself, the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ], 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas], 
the Senator from South Carolina IMr. 
Jounston], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Keravuver], the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Kennepy], the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Lancer], the 
Senator from New York (Mr. LEHMAN], 
the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Murray], the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. NEELY], and the junior Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER], I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to provide for the reorganization of 
the safety functions of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and for other purposes. I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill may be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3517) to provide for the 
reorganization of the safety functions of 
the Federal Government, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. HUMPHREY 
(for himself and other Senators), was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto.— 
REORGANIZATION 


Section 1. In order to carry cut the recom- 
mendations of the Commission on Organi- 
zation of the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment that the Department of Labor 
should be enlarged to include all of the 
functions which properly belong to it, and 
in order to provide a firmer legislative basis 
for the carrying on of a more complete and 
efficient safety program for the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the functions of the Federal Safety 
Council, established pursuant to Executive 
Order No. 10194, dated December 20, 1950, 
are hereby transferred to the Federal Safety 
Division of the Department of Labor estab- 
lished pursuant to the provisions of section 
2 of this act. 


FEDERAL SAFETY DIVISION 


Sec. 2. (a) There is hereby created in the 
Department of Labor a Federal Safety Di- 
vision which, in addition to carrying out 
the functions transferred to it pursuant to 
section 1 hereof, shall be responsible for 
the direction and coordination of all safety 
educational programs and accident, injury, 
and related loss-prevention procedures con- 
ducted by the Federal agencies in further- 
ance of the purposes of section 33 of the 
Federal Employees’ Compensation Act. Such 
agencies shall keep such records of injuries 
and accidents to persons covered by such 
act, whether or not resulting in loss of time 
or the payment or furnishing of benefits, 
and make such statistical or other reports and 
upon such forms as the Secretary of Labor 
may by regulation prescribe. 

(b) The Federal Safety Division shall be 
under the direction of a Director of Federal 
Safety (hereafter referred to in this act as 
the Director“), who shall be appointed by 
the Secretary of Labor in accordance with 
the civil service laws and rules, and who 
shall receive compensation at the rate estab- 
lished for grade 16 of the general schedule 
of the Classification Act of 1949, as amended. 
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(c) The Director shall, subject to the civil 
service laws and rules, appoint not less than 
10 qualified safety engineers, technically ex- 
perienced in the field of accident prevention, 
regional directors where appropriate, and 
such other employees as he deems necessary 
to carry out the functions and duties of his 
office under this act and shall fix their com- 
pensation in accordance with the Classifi- 
cation Act of 1949, as amended. In the ap- 
pointment, selection, classification, and pro- 
motion of officers and employees of the Fed - 
eral Safety Division, no political test or quali- 
fications shall be permitted or given con- 
sideration, but all such appointments and 
promotions shall be given and made on the 
basis of qualifications, merit, and efficiency 
under the rules of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

(d) It shall be the duty of the Director 

(1) to collect and analyze data 
safety standards and programs presently in 
operation in the Federal agencies; 

(2) to develop and promulgate new mini- 
mum standards for the conducting of safety 
eee programs by the Federal agen- 
cies; 

(3) to develop and establish the minimum 
safe working standards to be maintained by 
the Federal agencies; 

(4) to provide a clearinghouse function 
in the Division which will gather and make 
available to the Federal agencies appropriate 
assistance on all matters relating to em- 
ployee safety; 

(5) to promote uniformity by assisting and 
cooperating with the related health and fire- 
prevention activities presently pursued by 
other Federal agencies; 

(6) to develop programs designed to reduce 
the number of tort claims against the Fed- 
eral Government resulting from injuries to 
private persons and property attributable di- 
rectly:or indirectly to officers and employees 
of the Federal Government; 

(7) to inspect periodically the premises 
and interrogate the personnel of each of the 
Federal agencies to ascertain if the minimum 
standards developed and established pur- 
suant to paragraphs (1) and (2) hereof are 
being maintained by such Federal agencies; 

(8) to prepare for the issuance annually 
to the Congress by the Secretary of Labor, 
a report showing the progress made in the 
field of accident. prevention in the Federal 
agencies through the reduction of the num- 
ber of accidents and injuries among the ofii- 
cers and employees of such agencies by the 
elimination of work hazards and health 
risks; 

(9) to recommend to the Secretary of 
Labor for transmittal to the Bureau of the 
Budget the amount which should be allo- 
cated in the budget of each Federal agency 
for its use in carrying out the safety educa- 
tional programs approved by the Federal 
Safety Division, such amount to be based 
on the need of each such agency for such a 
program. 

(e) The Director of Federal Safety is 
hereby authorized to enter and to authorize 
the entry of appropriate officers of his Di- 
vision, in order to inspect such places and 
such records, question employees, and inves- 
tigate such facts, conditions, practices or 
matters as he may deem necessary to carry 
out his duties pursuant to this act. 

(f) (1) There is hereby established in the 
Department of Labor a Federal Safety Ad- 
visory Committee (hereinafter referred to in 
this subsection as the Committee“) to be 
composed of such qualified representatives 
of the Federal agencies, and such qualified 
representatives from national or inter- 
national Federal Government employee 
unions and the Public Health Service as shail 
be appointed from time to time by the Secre- 
tary of Labor. The Committee shall be com- 
posed of 27 members of which no fewer than 
9 members shall be appointed from national 
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and international Federal Government em- 
ployee unions. The length of tenure of 
Committee members shall be determined by 
the Secretary of Labor. The heads of the 
Federal agencies shall nominate the repre- 
sentative and alternate of their respective 
agencies and the heads of national or inter- 
national unions having Federal employee 
members shall nominate the union repre- 
sentatives and alternates. The members of 
the Committee shall serve as such without 
additional compensation. 

(2) It shall be the duty of the Committee 
to advise the Director of the Federal Safety 
Division with respect to— 

(A) the development and coordination of 
effective safety educational programs and 
minimum safety standards in the Federal 
agencies, and 

(B) the carrying out of his duties pur- 
suant to the authority contained in this act. 

(3) The Secretary of Labor is authorized 
to establish, in those geographical areas 
which are supervised by regional directors, 
Federal field safety advisory committees 
which shall give assistance to the field estab- 
lishment of the Federal agencies in organiz- 
ing accident prevention programs and 
strengthening existing programs aimed at 
reducing the frequency, severity, and cost of 
accidents in their respective areas of opera- 
tion. Such committees shall implement in 
the field, the policies established by the Fed- 
eral Safety Division of the Department of 
Labor. 

(g) The Bureau of Employees’ Compensa- 
tion of the Department of Labor shall, prior 
to August 15 of each year, furnish the Secre- 
tary of Labor for use in the preparation of 
the Department’s annual budget estimates, 
the latest statistics showing the pure pre- 
mium cost for past work injuries sustained 
by employees of the several Federal agencies 
and its bureaus, based upon the frequency, 
severity, and direct incurred loss experience 
of each agency and its bureaus under the 
Federal Employees’ Compensation Act. The 
Department of Labor shall include in its 
annual budget estimates a request for an 
appropriation in an amount equal to such 
premium cost and shall, as soon as practi- 
cable after the beginning of each fiscal year, 
deposit in the Federal Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Fund of the Bureau of Employees’ Com- 
pensation such sums as may have been ap- 
propriated pursuant to such request, for the 
payment of benefits from such fund on ac- 
count of the employees of the Federal agen- 
cles. Any sums so deposited shall remain 
available in such fund until expended. 

(h) As used in this act (1) the term “Fed- 
eral agencies” includes (A) the Executive 
Departments, (B) the Departments of the 
Army, Navy, and the Air Force, and (C) the 
independent establishments and agencies in 
the executive branch, including Government 
corporations and instrumentalities of the 
United States wholly owned by the United 
States: Provided that the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia may elect to par- 
ticipate in this program to the extent and 
degree that they deem feasible the partici- 
pation herein of the municipal government 
of the District of Columbia; and (2) the 
term “incurred loss“ means the amount of 
loss, paid and outstanding, for which the 
Federal employees compensation fund of the 
Bureau of Employees’ Compensation has be- 
come liable during the preceding fiscal year. 

(i) The Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget is authorized to establish the amount 
of funds to be allocated in the annual budget 
of each Federal agency for the purpose of 
carrying out its safety educational programs 
and the minimizing of hazardous work prac- 
tices and conditions, Such amount shall 
not be less than the equivalent of 214 per- 
cent of the total amount requested by any 
such agency in its annual operating budget. 
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AMENDMENT TO SECTION 24 OF THE FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION ACT 


Sec, 3. Section 24 of the Federal Employ- 
ees’ Compensation Act, as amended, is 
amended (1) by inserting “(a)” immediately 
preceding the first sentence thereof, and (2) 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(b) Whoever, being an officer or employee 
of the United States knowingly and wilfully 
falsifies, conceals, or covers up by any trick, 
scheme, or device, a material fact in relation 
to the injury or death of a person compensa- 
ble under the provisions of this act or any 
extension or application thereof, or makes 
any false, fictitious, or fraudulent state- 
ment or representation, or makes or uses 
any false writing or document knowing the 
same to contain any false, fictitious, or 
fraudulent statement or entry, in relation 
to such an injury or death, or induces or 
compels any persons to forego the filing of 
any claim for compensation or other bene- 
fits provided under this act or any extension 
or application thereof, or retains any notice, 
report, claim, or paper which is required to 
be filed under this act or any extension or 
application thereof, or regulations promul- 
gated thereunder, shall be fined not more 
than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than 2 
years, or both.” 

REPEALER 

Sec. 4. Section 33 (c) of the Federal Em- 

ployees’ Compensation Act is hereby repealed. 
APPROPRIATION AUTHORIZED 

Sec. 5, There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necess: 
to carry out the provisions of this act. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point a table show- 
ing Federal employment by States. The 


table gives the actual census count made 
by the Civil Service Commission of Fed- 
eral employees in the respective States. 
There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
Federal employment by States 


Maryland, excluding metropolitan 
Washington. 
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Federal employment by States—Continued 
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GREAT LAKES FISHERY ACT OF 1956 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request of the Secretary of State, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to give effect to the Convention on Great 
Lakes Fisheries signed at Washington, 
September 10, 1954, and for other pur- 
poses. That convention, which went 
into effect last October, has for its pur- 
pose the betterment of our Great Lakes 
fisheries—a matter of common concern 
to Canada and the United States—and 
the eradication, if possible, of the sea 
lamprey which is wreaking havoc in the 
lakes fisheries. Unless we can bring the 
sea lamprey under control, these im- 
portant fisheries on the Great Lakes may 
disappear completely. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed at this point in the RECORD a 
letter from Mr. Hoover, the Acting Secre- 
tary of State, analyzing the bill section 
by section, and vividly describing the 
alarming situation with respect to the 
Great Lakes fisheries. I only wish that 
the Secretary of State could be made to 
realize the seriousness of the situation 
confronting our great Pacific fisheries 
where an important segment of the fish- 
ing industry may be wiped out entirely— 
not because of a natural predator such 
as the sea lamprey—but because the 
State Department stands complacently 
by while the west coast tuna fleet is 
swamped under a flood of foreign im- 
ports, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the let- 
ter will be printed in the Rrcorp. 

The bill (S. 3524) to give effect to the 
Convention on Great Lakes Fisheries 
signed at Washington, September 10, 
1954, and for other purposes, introduced 
by Mr. Macnuson (by request), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

The letter presented by Mr. MAGNUSON 
is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D. C., March 12, 1956. 


The Honorable RicHarp M. NIXON, 
President of the Senate. 

Dear Mr. VICE PRESIDENT: I am forwarding 
a draft of proposed legislation to implement 
the Great Lakes Fisheries Convention be- 
tween the United States and Canada signed 
at Washington, September 10, 1954. The 
convention, which entered into effect on 
October 11, 1955, has for its purposes the 
betterment of the Great Lakes fisheries of 
common concern to the two countries and 
the eradication, so far as may be possible, of 
the parasitic sea lamprey. The detailed 
statement enclosed in support of this re- 
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quest sets forth more fully the need for the 
convention and its purposes. 

The proposed legislation is designed to 
provide means for the United States to meet 
its obligations under the convention. For 
this purpose it provides for the appointment 
of the United States section of the Great 
Lakes Fishery Commission called for by the 
convention, and vests in the section certain 
powers with respect to the operation of the 
lamprey control program. It establishes a 
method of appointment of members of the 
advisory committees to the United States 
section, one such committee being estab- 
lished for each of the Great Lakes. 

Section 2 sets forth definitions. 

Section 3 provides for the appointment 
by the President of 3 United States Com- 
missioners, such Commissioners to serve at 
the pleasure of the President and without 
compensation. Of the Commissioners, it is 
required that 1 shall be an official of the 
United States Government and that 2 shall 
be persons residing in Great Lakes States, 
duly qualified for appointment by reason of 
knowledge of the fisheries of the Great Lakes. 
The proposed legislation in this regard is 
similar to the statutes implementing certain 
of other fishery conventions; for example, 
the North Pacific Fisheries Act of 1954 (68 
Stat. 698, sec. 3). 

Section 4 vests in the United States Sec- 
tion the power to appoint an advisory com- 
mittee for each of the Great Lakes, upon 
which committee each State bordering on a 
lake may be represented by not more than 
four members. Section 4 also provides that 
the members of an advisory committee for 
any lake shall receive no compensation from 
the United States Government for their serv- 
ices on such committee, and provides further 
that they shall be invited to attend all non- 
executive meetings of the United States sec- 
tion relating to that lake. 

With respect to the Commissioners and the 
members of the committees, section 5 pro- 
vides for a degree of exemption from certain 
conflict-of-interest statutes. 

A principal method of eradicating sea 
lampreys is to prevent their entry into 
streams for spawning purposes by mechani- 
cal and electrical barriers erected across the 
streams. For the erection and operation of 
such barriers it will be necessary for the 
International Commission to undertake work 
in the territories of the two countries. 

Sections 6, 7, and 8 of the proposed bill 
provide the authority for the acquisition of 
land and construction and operation of 
lamprey-control projects. Section 6 em- 
powers the United States Section to acquire 
real property interests; to construct, oper- 
ate, and maintain any lamprey-control proj- 
ects or works; and to enter into contracts 
and agreements for the construction, op- 
eration, or maintenance of any such project 
or works. Section 7 authorizes the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to transfer to the United 
States Section any lamprey-control projects 
now existing or under construction and, in 
addition, to act for the United States Sec- 
tion in the exercise of its powers. Section 8 
provides that for the purposes of those provi- 
sions of title 28, United States Code, relating 
to claims against the United States and tort- 
claims procedures, the United States Section 
shall be deemed to be an agency of the 
United States. 

Section 9 requires the United States Sec- 
tion to give 30 days’ notice to interested 
States before approving proposals before the 
Commission to install lamprey-control meas- 
ures or devices in a stream. 

Section 10 requires the Secretary of State 
to forward to the Governors of the Great 
Lakes States any recommendations of con- 
servation measures made by the Commission. 

Section 11 authorizes any agency of the 
United States to cooperate with the United 
States section in the implementation of the 
research and lamprey control program. 
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Section 12 reserves State jurisdiction in 
making and enforcing laws or regulations 
so far as such laws or regulations do not 
conflict with the Convention. 

Sections 13 and 14 are standard provisions 
authorizing appropriations and providing 
for applicability of the balance of the act 
should any part be held invalid. 

The Department has been informed by 
the Bureau of the Budget that it has no 
objection to the submission of this pro- 
posal to the Congress for its consideration. 
The Department of the Interior strongly 
supports this action. 

It is hoped that the Congress may see fit 
to enact the proposed legislation before the 
beginning of fiscal year 1957. As the pro- 
gram now operated by the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, including the operation of some 
70 electrical devices and barrier dams in 
streams emptying into the lakes, ends June 
30, 1956, it will be necessary for the Com- 
mission to begin its activities July 1, 1956. 
Otherwise, a lapse in the operation of the 
lamprey-control devices will ensue which, 
however brief, will seriously set back most, 
if not all, of the preventive work accom- 
plished during the last five years by the Fish 
and Wildlife Service. 

The proposed legislation is, to the best of 
the Department's knowledge, noncontrover- 
sial. With regard to sections 3 and 4, how- 
ever, it is the Department’s understanding 
that the fishing industry and conservation 
interests in the Great Lakes States prefer 
language that would require (a) that one 
of the two Commissioners residing in the 
Great Lakes States be a conservation official 
of one of the Great Lakes States, and (b) 
that appointments from any State to the 
advisory committees be made by the Gov- 
ernor of that State. The intent of Sec- 
tions 3 and 4 as worded in the proposed 
legislation is to retain in the President and 
the United States section flexibility in mak- 
ing appointments which experience has 
proved to be necessary in the administration 
of Federal programs. 

Sincerely yours, 
HERBERT Hoover, Jr., 
Acting Secretary. 
STATEMENT IN SUPPORT oF REQUEST FOR IM- 

PLEMENTING LEGISLATION FOR THE GREAT 

LAKES FISHERIES CONVENTION BETWEEN THE 

UNITED STATES AND CANADA, SIGNED SEPTEM- 

BER 10, 1954 AT WASHINGTON 


GREAT LAKES FISHERIES AND THEIR NEEDS 


The Great Lakes fisheries are among the 
most valuable fresh-water fisheries in the 
world. They currently provide food fish to 
American commercial fishermen worth more 
than $10 million per year. They also support 
& vast and growing sports fishing activity of 
incalculable economic and recreational value 
to the United States. They are the only 
great fishery resource shared by the United 
States and Canada which remains without 
the protection of an international conser- 
vation treaty between the two countries. 

This is not because the lakes fisheries are 
in good condition. Far from it. They re- 
quire conservation action in two directions: 
general fishery research and control of the 
parastic sea lamprey. Because the waters 
concerned are international waters with the 
fish and lamprey freely swimming across the 
border, there is no adequate way to secure 
their conservation without international co- 
operation with Canada. This the Conven- 
tion is designed to bring about. 

RESEARCH 

With regard to research, the study and in- 
vestigation of the lakes’ fisheries is and has 
for years been conducted by eleven separate 
political entities, that is to say, the Federal 
Government, eight Great Lakes States, the 
Federal Government of Canada, and the Prov- 
ince of Ontario. Much valuable work has, 
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without question, been done by the scien- 
tists of these separate entities, but there 
can be little question that a mechanism to 
coordinate their scientific studies would mul - 
tiply the beneficial results far beyond any 
added cost entailed. The need for further 
research is clear. For example, the com- 
mercial catch in the lakes has remained for 
years at a fairly constant poundage, while 
the composition of that catch has changed 
radically, sometimes from year to year. 
The causes of the changing composition 
are not known. Two losses have re- 
sulted to the American fishing industry: 
(1) so-called trash fish have in many in- 
stances replaced more valuable luxury fish, 
and (2) the commercial fisherman cannot, 
with any certainty, plan his operations ahead 
of time. 
LAMPREY CONTROL 


The parasitic sea lamprey constitutes a 
clearly proved menance to some of the more 
important lakes’ fisheries. This eel-like 
creature, about 18 inches long, is predatory 
upon the food fish of the upper Lakes. It 
attacks most readily the more valuable 
species such as lake trout and White fish. 
It attaches itself to the fish by the suction- 
like cup of its mouth and subsists by drain- 
ing off the blood and body fluids of its host. 
The cost to American fishermen of this para- 
site in the upper three Lakes is of the order 
of $3.5 million a year in lake trout alone, 
The Lake Huron lake trout fishery was, in 
the years 1943 to 1951, reduced from an an- 
nual catch of 1.7 million pounds to less than 
50 pounds. In Lake Michigan, the 4-million- 
pound catch of lake trout dropped by 1952 
to 3,000 pounds. The lamprey has now ad- 
vanced into Lake Superior, and is exhibiting 
this same destructive capacity in the Su- 
perior trout fisheries as it showed in Lakes 
Huron and Michigan. Lake Superior trout 
fisheries alone have, in recent years, been 
worth to the States of Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
and Michigan, 144 million dollars. Unless 
the lamprey can be controlled, this Lake 
Superior industry faces great losses and pos- 
sibly disappearance. 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE ACTIVITIES 


The Congress recognized this serious 
lamprey problem as early as 1949 when it 
authorized the Fish and Wildlife Service of 
the Department of the Interior to undertake 
investigation of the lamprey menace, Since 
that time it has provided the Service with 
funds to the extent of $1.7 million for 
lamprey work. Investigations show that the 
lamprey population can be controlled. The 
Service’s experiments conducted since 1950 
indicate that mechanical and electrical bar- 
riers placed in potential spawning streams 
can prevent the movement upstream of 
would-be spawners which then perish with- 
out spawning. 

Unlike salmon, the lamprey spawns in any 
stream offering suitable conditions. Control 
work in streams on the American side of the 
lakes only would therefore be ineffectual 
since the lamprey could move into Canadian 
streams and produce future generations in 
astronomical numbers. 

THE GREAT LAKES FISHERY COMMISSION 

In order to meet these problems the con- 
vention provides for an International Com- 
mission to be composed of not more than 
three members appointed by the United 
States and Canada respectively. Each coun- 
try has one ~ote in the Commission. All 
decisions and actions of the Commission re- 
quire unanimous vote. 

The Commission has, under the conven- 
tion, the following duties: 

“(1) To formulate and coordinate research 
programs to determine the type of measures, 
if any, required to make possible the maxi- 
mum sustained productivity of any stock of 
Great Lakes fish which is of common concern 
to the United States and Canada; 
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“(2) To recommend appropriate measures 
to the parties on the basis of the findings 
of such research programs; and 

“(8) To formulate and implement a com- 
prehensive program to abate the sea lamprey 
populations in the lakes.“ 

It is to be noted that the Commission has 
no regulatory power over fishing operations. 


URGENT NEED FOR PASSAGE OF BILL 


The Fish and Wildlife Service is now oper- 
ating a lamprey program involving some 70 
control devices installed in various streams 
entering the lakes. The- authority of the 
Service in this regard ends June 30, 1956. 
If the devices are to continue in operation 
July 1, 1956, the proposed legislation must 
be enacted before that time. As one female 
lamprey carries on the average 61,500 eggs, 
even a brief lapse in operation of the devices 
would wipe out to a considerable extent the 
benefits already achieved under the Service's 
program. The proposed legislation author- 
izes the Secretary of the Interior to transfer 
to the United States section (i. e., the three 
United States Commissioners) this existent 


program, 


EMPLOYMENT SECURITY JUDICIAL 
REVIEW ACT OF 1956 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to provide for judicial review of ad- 
ministrative findings of the Secretary 
of Labor under title III of the Social 
Security Act, as amended, and chapter 
23—Federal Unemployment Tax Act— 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, 
as amended. I ask unanimous consent 
that a statement, prepared by me, in 
explanation of the bill, may be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
statement will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3528) to provide for judi- 
cial review of administrative findings of 
the Secretary of Labor under title III of 
the Social Security Act, as amended, 
and chapter 23—Federal Unemployment 
Tax Act—of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954, as amended, introduced by Mr. 
KENOWLAND, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

The statement presented by Mr. 
RNOWLAND is as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR KNOWLAND 

This bill provides for judicial review of 
‘administrative findings made by the Secre- 
tary of Labor under the provisions of title 
III of the Social Security Act and under the 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act. There is, 
at present, no statutory provision for judi- 
cial review of the Secretary's findings even 
though these findings may involve a direct 
conflict between a decision by the supreme 
court of a State on one hand, and an ad- 
ministrative interpretation by the Secretary 
of Labor on the other. 

Under title III of the Social Security Act, 
the Secretary may make a finding which will 
cut off the administrative funds of a State 
employment security agency charged with 
the administration of the State’s unemploy- 
ment Insurance and employment service law. 
This finding is made with respect to a State's 
failure, in the Secretary's opinion, to measure 
up to certain Federal standards required to 
be met by States in the operation of the joint 
State-Federal employment security program. 

Under the Federal Unemployment Tax Act, 
the Secretary is empowered to make a find- 
ing with respect to a State’s compliance with 
and conformity to certain other Federal 
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standards which will deprive the unemploy- 
ment taxpayers in the affected State of the 
entire 90-percent credit against the Federal 
tax to which they are entitled when they 
pay the State tax. 

This bill provides that a State may seek 
judicial review of these findings in a Federal 
circuit court of appeals. 


EXPLANATION OF THE SECTIONS OF THE BILL 


The first section provides that the bill may 
be cited as the “Employment Security Judi- 
cial Review Act of 1956.” 

Section 2 of the bill amends section 303 
of title III of the Social Security Act to re- 
quire that prior to making a finding, the 
Secretary must afford the affected State an 
opportunity to be heard at a hearing con- 
ducted by the Secretary within the State. 

Section 3 of the bill provides that an af- 
fected State may obtain independent judicial 
review of any adverse finding which the Sec- 
retary makes. The State's petition for judi- 
cial review may be filed either in the United 
States court of appeals for the circuit where- 
in the State lies or in the Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia. The review 
action must be brought within 60 days after 
the date of the Secretary's notification to the 
State of his adverse finding. The court is 
empowered to affirm, modify, or set aside the 
finding in whole or in part. Its decision is 
to be on the merits and on the basis of the 
entire record, including any State court rec- 
ord involved. The court may remand the 
matter to the Secretary for further proceed- 
ings, and the Supreme Court may review the 
lower court’s decision by certiorari or cer- 
tification. 

Section 3 of the bill likewise provides that 
the effect of the Secretary’s finding is post- 
poned until 90 days after the completion of 
the judicial review proceedings; that is, the 
State agency is permitted to continue its 
administration of the State’s employment- 
security program during litigation. 

Sections 4, 5, and 6 of the bill make the 
same provisions with respect to findings of 
the Secretary under the Federal Unemploy- 
ment Tax Act which are made by section 3 
of the bill with respect to his findings under 
title III of the Social Security Act, with the 
result that the taxpayers of the affected 
State continue to receive tax offset credit 
while the judicial review is pending. If the 
ultimate court decision supports the Secre- 
tary’s finding, tax credit for the year in 
which the court decision is rendered may be 
obtained by the State taxpayers only if, 
within 90 days after the court decision, the 
State takes such action as is necessary to 
meet the Federal tax standards as interpreted 
by the Secretary. 


AMENDMENT OF SOCIAL SECURITY 
ACT, AND SECTIONS 3303 AND 3304 
OF INTERNAL REVENUE CODE, RE- 
LATING TO JUDICIAL REVIEW OF 
CERTAIN FINDINGS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to provide for judicial re- 
view of the findings of the Secretary of 
Labor under section 303 of the Social 
Security Act, as amended, and sections 
3303 and 3304 of the Internal Revenue 
Code, and for other purposes. I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement, 
prepared for me, in explanation of the 
bill, be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
statement will be printed for the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 3529) to provide for judi- 
cial review of the findings of the Secre- 
tary of Labor under section 303 of the 
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Social Security Act, as amended, and 
sections 3303 and 3304 of the Internal 
Revenue Code, and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. KNOwLAN D (by re- 
quest) was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

The statement presented by Mr. 
KNow.anp is as follows: 


This bill would provide for the judicial 
review of the findings of the Secretary of La- 
bor on State conformity and compliance 
questions under the employment security 
program, The legislation would make clear 
that the States are entitled to judicial review 
of these findings and would provide the exact 
procedure for obtaining it. 

The proposal embodied in the bill is a part 
of the legislative program of the Depart- 
ment of Labor and the Bureau of the Budget 
has advised that there would be no ob- 
jection to its presentation for the considera- 
tion of the Congress. 


EFFECT OF THE SECRETARY’S FINDINGS AND 
DETERMINATIONS 


A finding by the Secretary of Labor that 
a State is not certifiable to the Secretary of 
the Treasury under section 302 of the Social 
Security Act means that the State will not 
thereafter be certified for grants from the 
Federal Government for the administration 
of its employment security program. This 
would very seriously impair the operation of 
the employment security program of the 
State. 

A finding by the Secretary of Labor that 
a State law is not certifiable under sections 
3303 (b) (1) or 3303 (b) (3) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 means that em- 
ployers in the State will not be allowed addi- 
tional credit against their Federal unem- 
ployment tax. Similarly, a finding by the 
Secretary that a State is not certifiable under 
section 3304 (c) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 means that employers in the 
State will not, after the effective date of 
the finding as required by this section, be 
allowed normal tax credit against their Fed- 
eral unemployment tax. These actions, like- 
wise, would very seriously impair the opera- 
tion of the State’s employment security pro- 
gram. 

THE SECRETARY'S FINDINGS SHOULD BE SUBJECT 
TO JUDICIAL REVIEW 


The administrative findings of the Secre- 
tary of Labor under the Social Security Act 
and the Internal Revenue Code involve the 
construction of Federal statutes. As pointed 
out above, they are of vital concern to the 
States in the operation of their State un- 
employment insurance programs. Since the 
interests affected are of such magnitude and 
the issues raised are appropriate for judicial 
consideration, it would appear advisable to 
make clear that the States are entitled to 
judicial review of these findings. 

Generally speaking, judicial review 
strengthens rather than weakens the admin- 
istrative process. Experience has shown 
that, as a general rule, judicial review im- 
pairs an administrative program only when 
it involves undue substitution of judicial 
for administrative judgment on problems 
within the special competence of adminis- 
trative agencies or where it does not contain 
proper safeguards to ensure against litigation 
instituted primarily for the purposes of im- 
peding the effective operation of the adminis- 
trative program. 

PROPOSED LEGISLATION TO PROVIDE FOR JUDICIAL 
REVIEW 

The draft bill would amend section 303 to 
provide that a State may obtain judicial re- 
view of a finding by the Secretary under sec- 
tion 303 by filing in the United States Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia, 
within 60 days after the State has been 
notified of the finding, a petition request- 
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ing that the Secretary's finding be set aside 
in whole or in part. The court would have 
jurisdiction to affirm or set aside the Secre- 
tary’s finding in whole or in part, but no is- 
sue could be considered by the court unless 
such issue had been urged before the Secre- 
tary or unless there were reasonable grounds 
for failure to do so. In addition, under ap- 
propriate circumstances, the court could or- 
der that additional evidence be taken be- 
fore the Secretary, who could modify his 
previous finding or make a new finding by 
reason of the additional evidence. The new 
or modified finding, if any, would then be 
filed with the court. Review by the court 
would be limited to questions of law, and the 

's findings of fact would be con- 
clusive if supported by substantial evidence. 

A similar amendment to the Internal 
Revenue Code would redesignate section 3308 
as section 3309 and add a new section 3308 
providing for judicial review of the Secre- 
tary’s finding under sections 3303 and 3304 
of the Code. 

Finally, the draft bill would require. that 
the distributive shares under section 903 (a) 
of the Social Security Act, as amended, of a 
State seeking judicial review under the bill 
be computed as though the State were eli- 
gible for such shares. These shares would 
be credited to the account of the State if, 
under the final judicial determination, the 
3 was eligible during such period for such 

ares, 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

Statement regarding resolution of Inter- 
American Council of Jurists, Organization 
of American States, with relation to claims 
of several Latin-American Republics to ter- 
ritorial waters. 


ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-FIFTH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE INDEPEND- 
ENCE OF GREECE 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, March 25 
marks the 135th anniversary of the in- 
dependence of Greece. I am indeed 
pleased to join my fellow citizens of 
Greek descent in commemoration of this 
historic event. 

Greece continues as one of our firmest 
allies in the free world’s resistance to 
Communist aggression. Her people have 
remained devoted to the Greek heritage 
of liberty and the dignity of freemen. 

The bonds of friendship between the 
United States and Greece are solid and 
enduring. This has been demonstrated 
by our Nation’s concern over the situa- 
tion on the island of Cyprus. I am in- 
deed hopeful that the resolution I have 
consponsored calling for self-determi- 
nation by the people of Cyprus will re- 
ceive the early consideration of the 
Congress. 

At this time of commemoration of 
Greek Independence Day, I am as- 
sured that the ties which bind the two 
countries will continue as strong as ever. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak for approxi- 
mately 3 minutes. " 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and the Senator may proceed. 
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Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, March 
25, which this year falls on a Sunday, is 
being observed throughout the world, as 
it has been for many years, as the anni- 
versary of the independence of modern 
Greece. The Greek struggle for inde- 
pendence began in 1821, 135 years ago. 
The proclamation of revolt of the great 
patriot, Hypsilanti, set off a long, bloody, 
and heroic conflict which lasted more 
than a decade and resulted, finally, in 
the liberation of all Greece and recog- 
nition of Greece as an independent na- 
tion by all the powers of the world. 

This struggle evoked the interest and 
stirred the sympathies of all freedom- 
loving men throughout the earth. Men 
of every land who loved liberty flocked to 
Greece to enlist under the banners of the 
forces of revolt. In every land the 
Greek struggle for independence became 
a cause fervently supported and advo- 
cated by the liberal forward-looking ele- 
ments. The struggle for Greek inde- 
pendence became synonymous with the 
struggle for freedom throughout the 
world. 

Nowhere did the heroic endeavors of 
the Greek patriots arouse more sympa- 
thy and support than in the United 
States, then a young and fledgling Re- 
public. Daniel Webster and Henry Clay, 
who were then among the dominating 
figures in Congress, spoke eloquently and 
repeatedly in advocating the Greek 
cause. President James Monroe threw 
the full influence of our Government 
into the world scale in behalf of Greek 
freedom, sending a special message to 
Congress in which he paid fervent trib- 
ute to the Greek revolutionary forces. 

In the end, of course, the Greeks won 
their independence. The Greek nation 
was restored as a member of the family 
of nations. The world rejoiced at that 
time to have the glorious shades of an- 
cient Greece take on modern form and 
flesh, and the world rejoices today in 
observing this anniversary of Greek 
independence. 

In the years since Greece achieved her 
independence from Turkey, the people of 
Greece have three times been required to 
withstand alien assaults upon their in- 
dependence. Twice the territory of 
Greece has been violated by alien foes. 
The third and most recent threat to 
Greek freedom was managed by the 
Kremlin in the pattern that has become 
so familiar to the world today. 

The Greek people have suffered much. 
They have endured much. But they 
have survived. It has been one of the 
privileges of the United States of Amer- 
ica to have come repeatedly to the aid of 
Greece and of the Greek people in their 
many hours of need. It was my own 
privilege, as Director General of UNRRA, 
to supervise one of these programs of 
assistance. For a time I maintained my 
headquarters in Athens and I grew to 
know and to love the Greek people and 
to appreciate, at first hand, their tre- 
mendous devotion to the cause of free- 
dom. I will never forget my impression 
of the courage and determination of the 
Greeks to reconstruct and build anew 
their beloved homeland. Again in the 
last few years that drama has been 
repeated. 
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The unyielding determination of the 
Greek people to maintain and fight for 
freedom has marked the centuries-long 
history of this nation. Now, today, again 
Greece is at the very center of the world 
Stage. People of Greek descent, lan- 
guage, and culture struggle for freedom 
on the island of Cyprus. They fight also 
o the right of political self-determina- 

on. 

I have been moved to give my support 
to the people of Cyprus in the form of a 
resolution expressing the sentiment of 
the Senate that the principle of self- 
determination should be applied in the 
case of Cyprus, consistent with America’s 
historic support of that great principle. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert, at 
this point in the Recorp, the resolution 
which I, along with 22 other Members 
of the United States Senate, introduced 
on March 13. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the overwhelming majority of the 
people of the island of Cyprus are in ferment 
with regard to their political status and are 
demanding an end to their present colonial 
position in the British Empire; and 

Whereas tension is building up in the east- 
ern Mediterranean area over Cyprus between 
our ally Britain, which has legitimate secu- 
rity interests in this area, and our ally 
Greece, which has close ties of kinship and 
culture with the people of Cyprus; and 

Whereas the United States fought a great 
world war under the banner of the principle 
of self-determination: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
of the United States that— 

(a) The British Government should be 
urged by our Government to see the wisdom 
of seeking to maintain its influence in this 
area by the exercise of leadership in the cause 
of freedom rather than by the use of force 
for the sake of repression; and 

(b) Free world security considerations and 
the legitimate security interests of Britain 
should be given due weight but should not 
be used as an excuse for the frustration of 
the legitimate aspirations of the people of 
Cyprus; and 

(c) The people of Cyprus should be con- 
sulted concerning their future political 
status consistent with that principle of self- 
determination to which the United States 
has historically subscribed. 


Mr. LEHMAN. In marking this ob- 
servance of Greek Independence Day, I 
wish to pay tribute to the heroic role 
which the Greek Orthodox Church has 
played, not only in the spiritual, but also 
in the political life of the Greek people. 
The Greek Orthodox Church and its 
leaders have been tireless fighters for the 
freedom of the Greek people. 3 

The traditions of freedom are part o 
the Greek classic tradition. Today, in 
observing this Independence Day, we 
pay tribute also to the greatness that was 
Greece, is Greece, and, I trust, will always 
be Greece. 

There is much that the United States 
Government can and should do to help 
our Greek friends, not only in the matter 
of Cyprus, but also in the field of im- 
migration reform, to permit a greater 
number of Greeks to emigrate to this 
country. I hope that by the time the 
next Greek Independence Day comes 
around, we will have made meaningful 
progress in this direction. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor at this point as a part of 
my remarks a statement which I have 
prepared in reference to the anniversary 
of Greek Independence. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

GREEK INDEPENDENCE 
(Statement by Senator HUMPHREY) 

Mr. President, March 25 is the anniversary 
of Greek freedom. On March 25, 1821, the 
Greek War of Independence against Ottoman 
rule began when the archbishop of Petras 
unfurled the national flag of Greece. The 
Greek people fought valiantly, but the strug- 
gle lasted over many years. It was not until 
1832 that Greece finally obtained complete 
recognition of its independence. 

During those years of conflict, the United 
States as well as other nations gave encour- 
agement to the Greek patriots. President 
Monroe, in a message to Congress, paid trib- 
ute to the revolutionaries. Our own young 
Nation felt ties of sympathy with the Greek 
patriots who were seeking to gain their in- 
dependence just as we Americans had a short 
time before. 

People from Greece who came to the 
United States had this same heritage of the 
struggle for freedom. That is why they be- 
came such good American citizens. It is why 
Americans of Greek descent have proved 
themselves such patriots in every war in 
which they have fought. 

Recently the United States again gave ex- 
pression to that bond of friendship that has 
long bound our people by aiding Greece in 
its struggle against the new tyranny. In 
helping the Greek people in their war against 
the Communists, the United States was re- 
affirming our stanch support for Greek in- 
dependence. 

Now the Greek people on the island of 
Cyprus are seeking  self-determination. 
While we must recognize the strategic im- 
portance of Cyprus in the struggle to keep 
the Middle East free of Communist domina- 
tion, the United States should always sup- 
port those who legitimately seek self-deter- 
mination. The aspirations of the Cypriot 
people for self-rule cannot be repressed by 
force. 

As we celebrate Greek Independence Day 
let us reaffirm once again that friendship be- 
tween the Greek and American people that 
has its roots in our common heritage of the 
struggle for independence. 


HUNGARIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, my col- 
league the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska) had prepared a statement on 
Hungarian Independence Day which he 
had intended to have printed in the Rec- 
orD today. J ask unanimous consent that 
it may be printed in the body of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

HUNGARIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 
(Statement by Senator Hruska) 

Mr. President, I should like to call the 
attention of the Senate to another of the 
anniversaries that marks the march of peo- 
ples everywhere toward freedom and de- 
mocracy. 

March 15 is the anniversary of the Hun- 
garian Revolution of 1848. On that day, 
young Hungarians in Budapest revolted 
against the tyrannical rule of the Emperor 
and succeeded in forcing him to accept their 
demands and appoint the first Cabinet re- 
sponsible to the Diet. 
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A leader of this movement was a young 
poet, Alexander Petofi, whose writings helped 
incite young Hungarians to revolt against 
the authoritarian rule of the Emperor. 

This bloodless revolution soon became em- 
broiled in European power politics. Aus- 
trian armies invaded Hungary in the fall of 
1848, When driven out by the Hungarians, 
they appealed to the Russian Czar, who or- 
dered his armies against the Hungarians. 
In this battle the young poet, Petofi, then 26 
years old, was killed. 

These events give Hungary one of the long- 
est histories of a fight for freedom and self- 
determination in Eastern Europe. This an- 
niversary is marked to remind every Hunga- 
rian of its rich democratic history and of 
its never-ending battle to achieve freedom 
for all of its peoples. 

March 15 is particularly significant to 
Hungarians now subjected to the rule of one 
of the most vicious tyrannies in history. 
March 15 is another reminder to the free 
world that although tyranny may conquer 
lands and peoples, it can never conquer the 
minds of freedom-loving men. 

Hungary has been the scene of many vali- 
ant resistances to the iron yoke of commu- 
nism—episodes which have become legends 
to free peoples all over the world. 

Examples of valiant resistance to oppres- 
sion are those of Cardinal Mindszenty; 
Bishop William Apor of Gyor, who was shot 
down by Russian soldiers in 1945; and the 
Hungarians arrested at Pocspetri as they 
tried to resist the nationalization of their 
schools. 

Americans of Hungarian descent may be 
assured that March 15 still lives in the minds 
of their enslaved countrymen as a shining 
symbol of the future when Hungarian Inde- 
pendence Day will be celebrated in peace and 
freedom, 


SURPLUS OR RESERVE? 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, last 
Sunday Goy. Orville Freeman, of Min- 
nesota, made « statement relative to the 
status of surpluses at the ¿ime the pres- 
ent administration took office. This 
statement by the Governor was made 
over the nationwide television program 
Face the Nation. 

In view of the interest aroused by the 
broadcast, I ask that there be printed 
at this point in the Record an editorial 
entitled “Surplus or Reserve?” from the 
Boston Post of March 21, 1956. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SURPLUS or RESERVE? 

Defense of the administration’s farm poli- 
cies has been in an almost inarticulate state 
of indignation since Gov. Orville Freeman, 
of Minnesota, charged that there weren’t any 
surpluses at all when President Eisenhower 
went into office, implying that farmers got 
only hard luck from the present adminis- 
tration. 

The facts on surpluses bear out what Gov- 
ernor Freeman claims. Here are the figures 
on surplus stocks held by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation in June of 6 years ending 
June 1955, with the figures in billions of 
dollars: 1951, $2,600,000,000; 1952, $1,500,- 
000,000; 1953, $2,300,000,000; 1954, $3,700,- 
000,000; and 1955, $5 billion. The stocks thus 
rose from a low of $1,500,000,000 in 1952 toa 
high of $5 billion in 1955. 

All CCC stocks are not surplus, however. 
What Governor Freeman is talking about is 
that the 1952 stocks held by CCC are in effect 
a reserve supply of farm commodities and 
not a surplus, and that surpluses didn’t 
begin to pile up until after the end of the 
Korean war in 1953, and from that point on 
increased at an alarming rate. 
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These figures are official Government fig- 
ures, which can be modified only by a purely 
capricious interpretation of what part is sur- 
plus and what part is reserve supply. But, 
another factor must be considered as well 
and that is the erosion of the value of the 
surplus stocks due to storage costs and spoil- 
age. Governor Freeman has posed a solid 
question for the administration’s farm 
policies, 


BILL DAWSON—AMERICAN 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
the New York Times on Sunday, March 
18, there appeared a news story headed 
“Dawson Lauded for Leadership.” Be- 
cause of the interesting information con- 
tained in this article, I am calling it to 
the attention of my colleagues in the 
Senate. 

Brit Dawson and I came to the House 
of Representatives in the same year. He 
has been an able colleague during the 
entire period ensuing. He has shown 
understanding and tolerance, and he has 
earned the respect of all those who had 
the privilege of serving with him. BILL 
Dawson is the type of individual who al- 
ways considers issues on their merits, and 
acts accordingly. He always places his 
country first and foremost. His record in 
behalf of the United States of America 
is not only distinguished by his outstand- 
ing legislative service, but also by the 
fact that he served his country with great 
distinction in the First World War, in 
which he was both gassed and wounded. 

Representative Dawson has made few 
speeches in the House of Representa- 
tives; however, every time he does speak, 
he has something worthwhile to say, and 
he has the undivided attention of his col- 
leagues while he says it. 

As chairman of the House Committee 
on Government Operations, he has made 
a magnificent record; and he has re- 
ceived, during his tenure in that position, 
the wholehearted support of his col- 
leagues from all sections of the country. 

Mr. President, it gives me a great deal 
of personal pleasure and pride to call to 
the attention of the Senate the accom- 
plishments of a man whom I admire and 
respect, a man who I hope will be with 
us, representing “his district, his State, 
and our country, for many years to come. 
This man is Birr Dawson—American, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the article from the New 
York Times printed at this point in the 
body of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Dawson LAUDED FOR LEADERSHIP—ILLINOIS 
REPRESENTATIVE, 70, Is ESTEEMED FOR ROLE 
IN HELPING Race RELATIONS 
WASHINGTON, March 12.—Because of the 

flow of headlines he creates, many people 
over the country have the idea that Repre- 
sentative ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, JR., must 
be the most important and influential Negro 
in Congress. The Manhattan Democrat is 
not. The contest is far from close. 

That honor belongs to Representative WIL- 
LIAM L. Dawson, Democrat, of Illinois, whose 
successful career on Capitol Hill seemingly 
ought to be more of an example nationally 
than it is in the matter of promoting good 
race relations. 
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Representative Dawson, who will be 70 
years old April 26, probably has more politi- 
cal power than any other member of his race 
in the United States. He is the first Negro 
chairman of a major committee of the 
Congress since Reconstruction days. He 
heads the House Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. He is vice chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee. He is un- 
disputed political boss of the five Chicago 
South Side wards that make up his congres- 
sional district. He is a respected and popu- 
lar Member of the House. 

The Illinois Representative is as strong in 
his support of civil-rights bills that come be- 
fore the House as nearly all southern Mem- 
bers of the House are strong in opposing 
them. But more than most northern and big 
city Representatives, Mr. Dawson under- 
stands his colleagues from the South, and 
he keeps whatever differences there are in 
their views and interests on a high, imper- 
sonal level. 

He never questions the motives of those 
opposed to civil-rights bills or issues angry 
challenges and demands that the Congress or 
the White House do this or that, or else. Mr. 
Dawson is too much of a gentleman to criti- 
cize his two Negro colleagues—Mr. POWELL 
and Representative CHARLES C. Diccs, Demo- 
erat of Michigan—for their heated remarks 
on the floor. 

But his distaste for the intolerant, negative 
approach in speechmaking is clear in his 
explanation: “I use speeches only as an arti- 
san does his stones—to build something. I 
don’t talk just to show off.” 

When Mr. Dawson does speak, his col- 
leagues listen. More than any other one 
man, he was responsible for the defeat in 
1951 of a draft-law provision that would 
have allowed inductees to choose whether 
they would serve in a segregated unit. Re- 
minding the House that he had been gassed 
and wounded in World War I, Mr. Dawson 
said, “If there is one place in America where 
there should not be segregation, that place 
is in the armed services, among those who 
fight for this country.” 


STICKS TO THE MERITS 


Mr. Dawson does not often argue or plead 
his case as a Negro. He sticks to the merits 
and assumes that his contentions will be 
considered on a man-to-man or person- to- 
person basis. He stands up for his rights, 
but is not belligerent about it. He does not 
ridicule or abuse those who disagree with 
him. 

Such respect and regard for his colleagues, 
naturally, has resulted in widespread respect 
and regard for Representative Dawson. 
Some of his stanchest friends in the House 
are from the South. A nonsouthern Rep- 
resentative found this out the hard way 
back in 1949. 

When the Democrats took control of the 
8ist Congress in 1948, Representative Dawson 
was by seniority in line to become chairman 
of the Committee on Government Operations, 
A jealous colleague tried to enlist the backing 
of southerners on the committee in a move 
to bypass Mr. Dawson. The southerners to 
a man rejected the suggestion. They felt 
not only that Mr. Dawson was entitled to the 
chairmanship, but that he also was better 
qualified for leadership than the man who 
had tried to incite racial prejudice for self- 
advantage. Mr. Dawson's record as chair- 
man has justified this confidence, 


SOUTH’S FAVORITE SON 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
the March 17 issue of the Daily Mis- 
soulian, of Missoula, Mont., there ap- 
peared an editorial entitled “South’s 
Favorite Son.” This editorial, written 
before the Minnesota election, is worth 
the consideration of the Senate if for no 
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other reason than that it indicates there 
is no lack of possible candidates for the 
Democratic Presidential nomination. 

In this respect, I should like to call to 
the attention of the Senate a statement 
which I made in the fall of 1955, when 
President Eisenhower was stricken with 
a heart ailment: 

The fact he (President Eisenhower) has 
had a coronary ailment should not by itself 
remove him from the picture, because the 
Democrats also have a potential presidential 
candidate in the person of Senator LYNDON 
JOHNSON (Democrat, of Texas) who has had 
a similar iliness. 

We Jomnson, Senate majority 
leader, to take full charge of the Senate in 
January. And, we expect him to be an active 
candidate for President on the Democratic 
ticket. 

These two men have much to offer to our 
country. They should be encouraged to con- 
tinue in office and should not be counted out 
at this time. 


It is encouraging to note that Speaker 
Sam RAYBURN, the mentor of Senator 
JOHNSON and so many of us who now 
serve in the Senate, has asked Senator 
JoHNsON to be Texas’ favorite-son can- 
didate for President. I am aware of the 
fact that Senator Jonnson is not a can- 
didate for any office, and that his family 
is opposed to his giving serious consider- 
ation to a possible presidential nomina- 
tion. I do know, though, that Senator 
Jounson is the great leader of the Dem- 
ocratic team in the Senate; and I know, 
further, that he has done much to de- 
crease the divisions among our party 
and, in so doing, to achieve a degree of 
unity unknown to the Democrats for 
many years. 

I know, furthermore, that he believes 
the Democratic Party will select the best 
man available, and that Senator JOHN- 
son will, in his own words, “support that 
man.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the editorial from the Missou- 
lian. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sovurn’s FAVORITE Son 

It is not so far from the national conven- 
tions to venture a guess at the possible out- 
come at least of the Democratic meeting 
that will choose that party's ticket bearers 
for the November test with President Eisen- 
hower and his running mate. 

Despite Adlai E. Stevenson's commanding 
lead in the popularity polls and among po- 
litical leaders, it is increasingly apparent 
that the Democratic nomination will not go 
to him by default. It is just as obvious 
that the only candidate contesting the pri- 
maries with Stevenson, Senator Estes KE- 
FAUVER, is as much out of the running as 
when he stormed into the 1952 convention 
with a lead painfully gathered on the pri- 
mary road. 

Many dopesters hold that the nomination 
will go to a dark horse, passing not only 
Stevenson and Kefauver but also the third 
avowed candidate, Gov. Averell Harriman, 
of New York, who disclaims his candidacy 
while his political lieutenants and sponsors 
are out beating the bushes for delegates. 

Three dark horses loom on the Democratic 
radarscope. Gov. Frank Lausche, of Ohio, 
a pivotal State, thinks so little of his chances 
for the presidential nomination that he has 
filed for the senatorial nomination in his 
State. He commands the respect of mid- 
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dle-of-the-roaders. Senator STUART SYM- 
INGTON, of Missouri, has nourished presi- 
dential ambitions since he left the Truman 
Cabinet to seek elective office. He is from 
a border State that gave the Democrats 
their last President and has the respect of 
political leaders. 

The man who is gaining fast is Senator 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON, who will be Texas’ 
favorite son, and may carry the colors of 
the South into the convention. At 47, he 
is 18 years younger than President Eisen- 
hower. Like Eisenhower, he is a recovered 
heart patient and must guard his health, 
His candidacy would diminish if not re- 
move the part-time President issue. His 
appeal extends beyond the South. As Sen- 
ate leader, he has had marked success in 
welding an effective party out of a slender 
majority. He is an odds-on favorite in 
the end-of-winter book, because he has dem- 
onstrated his skill at leadership in poli- 
tics—which he regards as the science of the 
possible. That makes him political kin to 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, who parlayed his mas- 
tery of the science into four terms in the 
White House. 


MISSION 66 FOR UTAH’S NATIONAL 
PARKS AND MONUMENTS 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, the 
Secretary of the Interior, Douglas Mc- 
Kay, and Conrad L. Wirth, Director of 
the National Park Service, should have 
the commendation not only of Congress 
but also of every citizen of the United 
States for their forward-looking states- 
manship in preparing mission 66, a 10- 
year program to make the wonders and 
beauties of our national parks and mon- 
uments conveniently available and ac- 
cessible to the 50 million Americans who 
visited them in 1955, and to the 80 mil- 
lion who will visit them in 1966. 

Praise also must go to the unsung and 
devoted Park Service career personnel 
who have labored so diligently on the 
mission 66 program to make our parks 
and monuments the national shrines 
which they deservedly should be. 

I have received copies of the mission 66 
objectives and program for each of the 
national parks and monuments which 
are either wholly or partly in the State 
of Utah. Because these reports are of 
national significance, and because they 
are prototypes of the work which will be 
done in the national parks located in 
the other States, I wish to call them 
to the attention of Congress. 

This exceptionally fine program will 
be a boon to all of the people of the 
United States, for the majestic and awe- 
inspiring beauties of Utah’s parks and 
monuments, many of which are now vir- 
tually inaccessible to the public, will be 
available to them in all of their grandeur. 

I am pleased to have been able to 
work with Director Wirth and other 
national Hark officials on many of the 
specific developments planned for Utah, 
some of which are already included in 
this year’s Interior Department appro- 
priation bill. I am in general accord 
with, and heartily endorse, the overall 
program for Utah, although some specific 
items may have to be modified. But 
this possibility is recognized and allowed 
for in the tentative nature of the reports. 

The mission 66 program will begin in 
July of this year; and the recommended 
appropriation for construction alone in 
the parks will be increased by nearly 
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$10 million over last year’s allocation of 
$5.2 million, making a total for con- 
struction of $15 million. This will mean 
that construction in Utah’s parks will 
be increased from last year's $105,000 to 
$805,000. - 

I know that the people of Utah and 
the people of the entire Nation will join 
me in urging Congress to support the 
vision of this carefully planned and ably 
conceived mission 66 program, so that 
our neglected national parks and monu- 
ments will be a source of national pride 
in 1966, the 50th anniversary of the Na- 
tional Park Service. 

Mr. President, I desire to have printed 
in the Recor the detailed statement 
supplied to me by the Department of 
the Interior, National Park Service, re- 
garding the program for the Utah parks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


SUMMARY or Mission 66 OBJECTIVES AND 
PROGRAM FOR ARCHES NATIONAL MONU- 
MENT 

STATEMENT OF SIGNIFICANCE 

Arches National Monument lies in the 
heart of the famed red rock country of 
southeastern Utah, north across the Colo- 
rado River from the picturesque old Mormon 
pioneer town of Moab. This monument, a 
colorful wonderland of vermilion sandstone, 
has probably the most fantastic and varied 
display of natural arches, windows, towers, 
needles, spires, and balanced rocks to be 
found in the United States. The name 
“Arches” stems from the many natural win- 
dows, enlarged and smoothed by weather- 
ing, in hundreds of vertical slabs cut by 
erosion from a 300-foot layer of sedimen- 
tary rock called the Entrada Sandstone. In- 
cluded in Arches National Monument are 
some of the largest and most impressive 
natural-stone arches known in the world. 

Mission 66 program 

The National Park Service has started a 
development program designed to furnish 
maximum visitor enjoyment of the values 
present in the national park system con- 
sistent with maximum protection. This pro- 

is known as mission 66. The proposals 
for Arches National Monument and all other 
areas administered by the National Park 

Service will be integrated into this program 

over a 10-year period. 

As it is necessary to meet the most critical 
problems within the entire national park 
system first, not all of the areas will receive 
project moneys in the beginning years of 
the program. 

The golden anniversary of the National 
Park Service has been set as the target date 
for completion of the program. 


Mission 66 proposals for Arches National 
Monument 

Proceeding on the basis that mission 66 
will accomplish the necessary facilities and 
services within the 10-year program, mis- 
sion 66 proposals for Arches National Monu- 
ment are: 

1. A visitor center will be constructed to 
house museum exhibits and provide visitor 
orientation facilities and administrative 
offices. 

2. A campground designed to meet visitor 
usage will be developed. One picnic area is 
proposed. 

8. Interpretive facilities in the form of a 
campfire circle and wayside orientation ex- 
hibits are planned. 

4. Considerable improvement will be made 
to existing roads in addition to the develop- 
ment of new roads. 

5. Trails to significant monument features 
will be improved or constructed. 
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6. Utility and residential structures are 
proposed to meet maintenance and protec- 
tion needs. 

7. Utility systems necessary to meet visitor 
and area demands are to be constructed. 

8. A boundary fence will be constructed. 

9. Staff increases will meet protection, in- 
terpretation, and maintenance requirements 
of the monument. 

Pending completion of more detailed sur- 
veys and firm development plans covering 
the 10-year period, the total expenditure for 
this area is estimated at approximately 
$1,972,000 for roads and trails and $437,000 
for buildings and utilities, 

SUMMARY OF MISSION 66 OBJECTIVES AND PRO- 

GRAM FOR BRYCE CANYON NATIONAL PARK 


STATEMENT OF SIGNIFICANCE 


Bryce Canyon National Park includes some 
of the most interesting exposures of the Pink 
Cliffs formation, whose rocks are among the 
most colorful of any forming the earth’s 
crust. Here nature has produced architec- 
tural rock forms with a variety of shapes, 
delicacy, intricacy, and vivid display of blend- 
ed color tones not found elsewhere in the 
national park system. 

As the Grand Canyon of the Colorado in 
Grand Canyon National Park is the best 
known record of ancient geologic history so is 
Bryce Canyon important in the modern ge- 
ologic history that it reveals. Thus, the spec- 
tacular illustrations of erosion at Bryce Can- 
yon National Park provide additional empha- 
sis to the rich color prevalent in its broad 
amphitheaters. 


Mission 66 program 


The National Park Service has started a 
development program designed to furnish 
maximum visitor enjoyment of the values 
present in the national park system consist- 
ent with maximum protection. This pro- 
gram is known as mission 66. The proposals 
for Bryce Canyon National Park and all 
other areas administered by the National 
Park Service will be integrated into this 
program over a 10-year period. 

As it is necessary to meet the most criti- 
cal problems within the entire national 
park system first, not all of the areas will 
receive project. moneys in the beginning 
years of the program. 

The golden anniversary of the National 
Park Service has been set as the target date 
for the completion of the program. 


Mission 66 proposals for Bryce Canyon 
National Park 


Proceeding on the basis that mission 66 
will accomplish the necessary facilities and 
services within the 10-year program, mission 
66 proposals for Bryce Canyon National Park 
are: 


1. Campground expansion and comple- 
tion; picnic facilities in noncritical areas 
strategically located to permit maximum en- 
joyment of the park. 

2. Concession facility improvements. to 
provide adequate visitor accommodations 
consistent with the protection of park values, 

3. Visitor center to provide interpretive 
and public comfort facilities and adminis- 
trative offices for park management; the fa- 
cilities for visitors to include exhibits, 
orientation and information space, lecture 
hall, study and reading rooms. 

4. Trailside and roadside exhibits, obser- 
vation stations, shelter houses, and nature 
trails for interpretation. 

5. Improvement of existing roads, park- 
ing areas, and overlook areas at features 
of interest to permit travelers stopping 
safely for views and picture taking. 

6. Trails through the scenic area with 
emphasis on the provision of interpretive 
facilities and safety. 

7. Staff sufficient to efficiently utilize all 
above-mentioned facilities and develop- 
ments in the provision of service to the vis- 
itors to Bryce Canyon, 
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8. Forest protection, particularly control 
of forest insects and diseases, to protect park 
values and development of facilities. 

9. Water system acquisition and deyelop- 
ment to permit proposed needed expansion 
of physical facilities, 

Pending completion of more detailed sur- 
veys and firm development plans covering 
the 10-year period, the total expenditure for 
this area is estimated at approximately $1,- 
134,000 for roads and trails and $744,000 for 
buildings and utilities. 

The foregoing estimates are exclusive of 
concession facilities which are expected to 
be provided by private capital as is done in 
all areas of the National Park System when 
extent of need and suitable location for re- 
quired facilities have been determined. 


SUMMARY OF MISSION 66 OBJECTIVES AND PRO- 
GRAM FOR CAPITOL REEF NATIONAL MONU- 
MENT 

STATEMENT OF SIGNIFICANCE 


Capitol Reef is the dominating topo- 
graphic feature of the Colorado Plateau in 
eastern Utah. An area intricately dissected 
by deep gorges in brilliant sedimentary rocks, 
it is the continuation of the well-known geo- 
logical water pocket fold or flexure as it 
ends at Thousand Lake Mountain. The reef 
is a great uplift, the west slope rising sharply 
out of the desert with the eastern decline 
less noticeable. 

The striking gorges and terraces, the result 
of stream cutting during the uplight, contain 
natural bridges, arches, water pockets, caves, 
and niches in various strata, give the area a 
significance primarily geologic. Well pre- 
served Basket Maker and Pueblo type ruins 
and artifacts, with many pictographs of 
unique form and spectacular size are evi- 
dence of great archeologic interest. The 
monument is an important means to full 
understanding of other nearby national park 
and monument areas. 


Mission 66 program 


The National Park Service has started a 
development program designed to furnish 
maximum visitor enjoyment of the values 
present in the national park system consist- 
ent with maximum protection. This pro- 
gram is known as mission 66. The proposals 
for Capitol Reef National Monument and all 
other areas administered by the National 
Park Service will be integrated into this 
program over a 10-year period. 

As it is necessary to meet the most critical 
problems within the entire national park 
system first, not all of the areas will receive 
project moneys in the beginning years of the 
program. 

The golden anniversary of the National 
Park Service has been set as the target date 
for completion of the program. 

Mission 66 proposals for Capitol Reef 
National Monument 

Proceeding on the basis that mission 66 
will accomplish the necessary facilities and 
services within the 10-year program, mission 
66 proposals for Capitol Reef National Monu- 
ment are: 

1. A visitor center building to contain mu- 
seum exhibits, visitor orientation space, and 
administrative offices. 

2. A campground sufficient to meet public 
usage. 

3. Interpretive facilities, including infor- 
mational signs and campfire circle. 

4, Acquire privately owned lands within 
the monument for efficient protection and 
administration. 

5. Extension and improvement of roads, 
parking areas, and trails. 

6. Increases in staff are sufficient to meet 
interpretation, protection, and maintenance 
needs. 

7. Utility and residential structures, to- 
gether with expanded utility systems. 

Pending completion of more detailed sur- 
veys and firm development plans covering 
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the 10-year period, the total expenditure for 
this area is estimated at approximately 
$1,279,000 for roads and trails and $372,000 
for buildings and utilities. 


SUMMARY OF MISSION 66 OBJECTIVES AND PRO- 
GRAM FOR CEDAR BREAKS NATIONAL MONU- 
MENT 

STATEMENT OF SIGNIFICANCE 

Situated high on the Markagunt Plateau 
in southwest Utah at elevations reaching 
10,700 feet, Cedar Breaks National Monu- 
ment contains a gigantic multicolored nat- 
ural amphitheater. Here the 2,000-foot west- 
ward-facing escarpment of eroded limestone 
is even more brilliantly colored than the 
formation at Bryce Canyon or the towering 
walls of Zion. 

Remarkable floral displays in the moun- 
tain meadows and associated fauna every- 
where show evidence of adaptation to the se- 
verity of climate and weather at this eleva- 
tion and provide a striking transition from 
the nearby desert. All facets of the Cedar 
Breaks picture combine to make this area 
one of the great scenic wonders of this 
country. 

Mission 66 program 

The National Park Service has started a 
development program designed to furnish 
maximum visitor enjoyment of the values 
present in the national park system consist- 
ent with maximum protection. This program 
is known as mission 66. The proposals for 
Cedar Breaks National Monument and all 
other areas administered by the national 
park service will be integrated into this 
program over a 10-year period. 

As it is necessary to meet the most criti- 
cal problems within the entire national park 
system first, not all of the areas will receive 
project moneys in the beginning years of the 
program. 

The golden anniversary of the National 
Park Service has been set as the target date 
for completion of the program. 


Mission 66 proposals for Cedar Breaks Na- 
tional Monument 


Proceeding on the basis that mission 66 
will accomplish the necessary facilities and 
services within the 10-year program, mission 
66 proposals for Cedar Breaks National Mon- 
ument are: 

1. Improvements to the existing visitor 
center are proposed which will allow space 
for museum exhibits, administrative offices, 
visitor information, and orientation. 

2. The existing campground will be con- 
verted to a picnic area. This will be sched- 
uled only when camping in the surrounding 
Dixie National Forest is improved. 

3. Improvements will be made to the ap- 
proach roads and the existing rim drive from 
the south to the north entrance of the mon- 
ument. Trails will be brought up to standard 
with limited extensions, 

4. Staff increases are proposed to meet in- 
terpretation, protection, and maintenance 
demands. 

5. Utility and residential buildings are 
scheduled consistent with requirements for 
protection and maintenance. Utility systems 
will be extended and improved. 

6. Portions of the monument boundary 
are to be fenced. 

Pending completion of more detailed sur- 
veys and firm development plans covering the 
10-year period, the total expenditure for this 
area is estimated at approximately $1,120,000 
for roads and trails and $234,000 for build- 
ings and utilities. 

The foregoing estimates are exclusive of 
concession facilities which are expected to be 
provided by private capital as is done in all 
areas of the National Park System when ex- 
tent of need and suitable location for re- 
quired facilities have been determined. 
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SUMMARY OF MISSION 66 OBJECTIVES AND 
PROGRAM ron DINOSAUR NATIONAL MONU- 
MENT 

STATEMENT OF SIGNIFICANCE 


In Dinosaur National Monument is a vast 
area little changed by man. Its principal 
scenic features were formed by the dynamic 
process of river erosion producing a colorful, 
rugged wilderness of deep canyons, dissected 
erosional benches, and bold promontories. 
Through centuries of erosive action the 
Green and Yampa Rivers have been fashion- 
ing their spectacular canyons resulting in 
one of the best histories of major streams 
whose courses have been superposed in for- 
mations completely at variance to those in 
which courses were once fixed. Within its 
boundaries also is the Nation’s richest de- 
posit of dinosaur fossils of 100 million years 
ago. The national significance of the area 
lies in its intimate blending of features of 
natural science, scenery, and an atmosphere 
of wildness. 

Mission 66 program 

The National Park Service has started a 
development program designed to furnish 
maximum visitor enjoyment of the values 
present in the National Park System con- 
sistent with maximum protection. This pro- 
gram is known as mission 66. The proposals 
for Dinosaur National Monument and all 
other areas administered by the National 
Park Service will be integrated into this pro- 
gram over a 10-year period. 

As it is necessary to meet the most criti- 
cal problems within the entire National Park 
System first, not all of the areas will receive 
project moneys in the beginning years of the 
program. 

The golden anniversary of the National 
Park Service has been set as the target date 
for completion of the program. 

Mission 66 for Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment envisions development of the dinosaur 
quarry area as an outstanding scientific ex- 
hibit. The scenic canyon section is planned 
for development in the manner of a national 
park. 

Mission 66 proposals for Dinosaur National 
Monument 


Proceeding on the basis that Mission 66 
will accomplish the necessary facilities and 
services within the 10-year program, Mission 
66 proposals for Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment are: 

1. Visitor use center (and museum) at the 
Dinosaur Quarry will be constructed to 
meet visitor interpretive needs. Ample 
parking facilities will be provided. Other 
visitor centers will be constructed at the 
major development areas. 

2. Facilities for food, lodging, and other 
visitor needs at the quarry area are to be 
provided in nearby communities, or at places 
outside of the area. Certain types of con- 
cession facilities for visitor needs will be 
planned for the canyon section of the monu- 
ment when surveys and plans haye become 
more firm and a definite need for such facili- 
ties has been demonstrated. 

3. Interpretive facilities—signs, markers, 
and exhibits—are to be included in the con- 
struction of parking overlooks, trails, camp- 
grounds, and at selected places along the 
roads. 

4. The circulation system for the area con- 
templates access roads, improvement of se- 
lected portions of existing roads and trails, 
and additional new roads and trails to cer- 
tain of the more significant scenic spots. 
Location of proposed new roads will be de- 
termined after reconnaissance surveys have 
been completed. It is expected that the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads will get started on the 
surveys in the near future. 

5. Additional campgrounds and improve- 
ments to existing campgrounds will be pro- 
vided along with boating facilities, launching 
ramps). 

6. A study will be made of the present 
boundaries of the area to determine what 
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adjustments or revisions are needed to facili- 
tate the public use and protection goals of 
mission 66. 

7. Utility and residential structures are 
planned to meet public use, maintenance, 
and protection requirements. 

8. Assignment of staff sufficient to meet 
protective, interpretive, and maintenance 
needs. 

Pending completion of more detailed sur- 
veys and firm development plans covering 
the 10-year period, the total expenditure for 
this area is estimated at approximately $2,- 
433,000 for roads and trails, and $1,746,000 
for buildings and utilities. 

The foregoing estimates are exclusive of 
concession facilities which are expected to 
be provided by private capital as is done in 
all areas of the National Parks System when 
extent of need and suitable location for re- 
quired facilities have been determined. 


SUMMARY OF Mission 66 OBJECTIVES AND 
PROGRAM FOR HOVENWEEP NATIONAL MONU- 
MENT 

STATEMENT OF SIGNIFICANCE 


Hovenweep National Monument was es- 
tablished to preserve five notable groups of 
single- and multiple-chambered towers and 
associated pueblo structures built on the 
rimrock and talus slopes of boxed-in can- 
yon heads. While culturally related to the 
pueblos and cliff dwellings of Mesa Verde, 
they present certain variations that en- 
hance scientific and visitor interest. 


Mission 66 program 


The National Park Service has started a 
development program designed to furnish 
maximum visitor enjoyment of the values 
present in the national park system con- 
sistent with maximum protection. This pro- 
gram is know as mission 66. The proposals 
for Hovenweep National Monument and all 
other areas administered by the National 
Park Service will be integrated into this 
program over a 10-year period. 

As it is necessary to meet the most crit- 
ical problems within the entire national 
park system first, not all of the areas will 
receive project moneys in the beginning 
years of the program, 

The golden anniversary of the National 
Park Service has been set as the target date 
for completion of the program. 


Mission 66 proposals for Hovenweep 
National Monument 


Proceeding on the basis that mission 66 
will accomplish the necessary facilities and 
services within the 10-year program, mis- 
sion 66 proposals for Hovenweep National 
Monument are: 

1. A visitor center is proposed to provide 
housing for museum exhibits, orientation 
facilities, and public comfort facilities. 

2. No concessioner units are planned in 
the monument since such service can be 
developed outside the monument boundaries, 

3. Trailside exhibits will be provided to 
meet the interpretive needs of the move- 
ment. > 

4. Limited road and parking area con- 
struction is proposed in conjunction with 
self-guiding trail development. 

5. Utility and residential buildings will 
be constructed consistent with maintenan: 
and protection requirements. : 

6. Utility systems necessary to meet the 
needs of new facilities will be developed. 

7. In order to provide adequate protection 
to certain ruins it is planned to erect fenc- 
ing at Goodman Point and Cutthroat Cas- 

e. 

8. A staff of one permanent ranger as- 
sisted by seasonal personnel is anticipated 
as sufficient to meet protection, interpre- 
tation, and maintenance needs. 

Pending completion of more detailed sur- 
veys and firm development plans covering 
the 10-year period, the total expenditure for 
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this area is estimated at approximately $22,- 

000 for roads and trails and $62,000 for 

buildings and utilities, 

SUMMARY OF Mission 66 OBJECTIVES AND 
PROGRAM FOR NATURAL BRIDGES NATIONAL 
MONUMENT 


STATEMENT OF SIGNIFICANCE 


From a geological standpoint, Natural 
Bridges National Monument is an area of 
outstanding importance in that it contains 
three gigantic natural bridges of sandstone. 
Of the known natural bridges, they are 
exceeded in size only by Rainbow Bridge, 
located 60 miles to the southwest in Rain- 
bow Bridge National Monument. 

Carved in the cross-bedded Cedar Mesa 
sandstone by the action of running water 
and other agents of erosion and weathering, 
these bridges lie in the vicinity of the Four 
Corners region in Utah. Amid the magnifi- 
cent canyons and mesas of this region Nat- 
ural Bridges National Monument is an area 
of outstanding scenic interest. 

Mission 66 program 

The National Park Service has started a 
development program designed to furnish 
maximum visitor enjoyment of the value 
present in the national park system consist- 
ent with maximum protection. This pro- 
gram is known as mission 66. The proposals 
for Natural Bridges National Monument and 
all other areas administered by the National 
Park Service will be integrated into this pro- 
gram over a 10-year period. 

As it is necessary to meet the most crit- 
ical problems within the entire national 
park system first, not all of the areas will 
receive project moneys in the beginning 

of the program. 

The golden anniversary of the National 
Park Service has been set as the target 
date for completion of the program. 


Mission 66 proposals for Natural Bridges 
National Monument 

Proceeding on the basis that mission 66 
will accomplish the necessary facilities and 
services within the 10-year program, mis- 
sion 66 proposals for Natural Bridges Na- 
tional Monument are: 

1. Roads and trails will be developed to 
make the features at the monument more 
accessible but at the same time guarding 
against the destruction of the area’s pri- 
mary values. 

2. A visitor center will be constructed to 
house museum exhibits, visitor orientation 
facilities, and administrative offices. 

3. A lunch ground will be developed. 

4. Additional land will be required in order 
to proceed with certain road projects. 

5. Utility and residential structures will 
be built in accordance with maintenance and 
protection requirements. 

6. Utility systems, particularly water, must 
be developed for the proposed facilities. 

7. Staff increases will be made consistent 
with protection. interpretation, and main- 
tenance needs. 

Pending completion of more detailed sur- 
veys and firm development plans covering 
the 10-year period, the total expenditure 
for this area is estimated at approximately 
$675,000 for roads and trails and $300,000 
for buildings and utilities. 


SUMMARY OF MISSION 66 OBJECTIVES AND PRO- 
GRAM FOR RAINBOW BRIDGE NATIONAL MON- 
UMENT 

STATEMENT OF SIGNIFICANCE 
Rainbow Natural Bridge, sculptured by na- 

ture from the red sandstone of rugged south- 
eastern Utah, is the most stupendous of its 
kind and one of the wonders of the world. 
The delicate balance, graceful sweep and 
symmetry, the beauty of color and setting, 
and the utter perfection of the whole, in- 
still the visitor with a feeling of awe and 
reverence for the unfathomable workings of 
the Infinite, 
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Mission 66 program 


The National Park Service has started a 
development program designed to furnish 
maximum visitor enjoyment of the values 
present in the national park system con- 
sistent with maximum protection. This 


National Park Service will be integrated into 
this program over a 10-year period. 

As it is necessary to meet the most critical 
problems within the entire national park 
system first, not all of the areas will receive 
project moneys in the beginning years of the 
program. 


The golden anniversary of the National 
Park Service has been set as the target date 
for completion of the program. 


Mission 66 proposals for Rainbow Bridge 
National Monument 


At present, Rainbow Bridge National 
Monument is a completely undeveloped area, 
with nothing in the way of facilities or serv- 
ices for the public. Through mission 66, the 
following facilities and services within the 
10-year period are proposed for Rainbow 
Bridge National Monument: 

1. The monument boundary should be en- 
larged in order to provide room for a camp- 
ground and picnic area. 

2. No concession facilities are proposed for 
the monument. 

3. Existing trails will be improved and leg- 
islation should be enacted to permit the 
maintenance of the trail from Navaho 
Trading Post to Rainbow Bridge. 

4. Utility and residential buildings are 

consistent with needs for mainte- 


5. Utility systems must be developed to 
serve the proposed facilities. 

6. A small staff will be assigned to provide 
protection and interpretive service. 

Pending completion of more detailled sur- 
veys and firm development plans covering 
the 10-year period, the total expenditure for 
this area is estimated at approximately $10,- 
000 for roads and trails and $161,000 for 
buildings and utilities. 


SUMMARY or MISSION 66 OBJECTIVES AND PRO- 
GRAM FOR TIMPANOGOS Cave NATIONAL MON- 
UMENT 

STATEMENT OF SIGNIFICANCE 


The three caves comprising Timpanogos 
Cave National Monument are unique because 
of the beauty and delicacy of the decorations, 
Probably no other cave in the United States 
exhibits so many types of cave decoration in 
such a small space. 

Located along a faulted and broken zone of 
rock, the caves contain extraordinary forma- 
tions, the strangest of which are the numer- 
ous helictites which seem to defy the laws 
of gravity by growing in all shapes and dec- 
orations, forming grotesque masses of gnarled 
and many-limbed stalactites. The beauty of 
the cave is intensified by the many pools of 
water which reflect and multiply the sparkle 
of the formations above. 

Development and operation problems 

The development of Timpanogos Cave Na- 
tional Monument will be based upon the dual 
objectives of protection of the delicate and 
fragile cave features representing the primary 
values of the monument, and the provision of 
visitor service to enhance the controlled use 
and enjoyment of the monument. 

Emphasis will be placed upon the use of 
Timpanogos Cave as a day-use area. The 
focus of the mission 66 program will be im- 
provement and expansion of those services 
related directly to the use and interpretation 
of the cave itself. Other uses of the monu- 
ment will be deemphasized. Access to the 
cave will be improved only sufficiently to in- 
sure the safety and comfort of the visitors 
and protection of the monument, 
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Mission 66 program 
The National Park Service has started a 


present in the National Park System con- 
sistent with maximum protection. This pro- 
gram is known as mission 66. The proposals 
for Timpanogos Cave National Monument 
and all other areas administered by the Na- 
tional Park Service will be integrated into 
this program over a 10-year period. 

As it is necessary to meet the most critical 
problems within the entire National Park 
System first, not all of the areas will receive 
project moneys in the beginning years of the 
program. 

The golden anniversary of the National 
Park Service has been set as the target date 
for completion of the program. 


Mission 66 proposals for Timpanogos Cave 
National Monument 

Proceeding on the basis that mission 66 
will accomplish the necessary facilities and 
services within the 10-year program, mission 
66 proposals for Timpanogos Cave National 
Monument are: 

1. Visitors center to provide facilities for 
use of visitors awaiting cave trips or not able 
to make the rugged trip, and to provide ad- 
ministrative space. 

2. Improvement and realinement of the 
trail to the cave with emphasis on safety and 
interpretation. 

3. Staff sufficient to give adequate visitor 
service, consisting chiefly of guided cave 
trips, and protection to the fragile features 
of the caves. 

4. Utility building and other structures to 
facilitate maintenance and protection of the 
monument. y 

5. Residential area development to pro- 
vide quarters for permanent personnel sub- 
ject to transfer. 

6. Water development accompanied by 
other necessary utilities to take care of facil- 
ities and deyelopments listed above. 

7. Pending completion of more detailed 
surveys and firm development plans covering 
the 10-year period, the total expenditure for 
this area is estimated at approximately $18,. 
000 for roads and trails and $215,000 for 
buildings and utilities. 


SUMMARY OF MISSION 66 OBJECTIVES AND PRO- 
GRAM FOR ZION NATIONAL PARK 
AREA SIGNIFICANCE 


Zion National Park contains grandeur of 
colorful canyon and mesa scenery that ranks 
high among the superlative scenic areas of 
the world. Zion National Monument sup- 
plements the park scene and brings to the 
visitors understanding and realization of the 
mobility of the earth’s crust. Here are mani- 
fested exhibits of faulting, folding, and vol- 
canism producing an erosional pattern of 
tremendous proportions. Plants and ani- 
mals influenced by the geologic processes 
span life zones from the desert to high moun- 


Development and operation problems 

Inereased travel to and use of Zion Na- 
tional Park have taxed existing facilities to 
such a point that full enjoyment of the area 
by visitors and adequate protection by the 
National Park Service are seriously affected. 
Dispersal of use areas is essential, therefore, 
if the dual objective of optimum enjoyment 
and effective protection and preservation are 
to be realized. 

Mission 66 program 


The National Park Service has started a 
development program designed to furnish 
maximum visitor enjoyment of the values 
present in the national park system consist- 
ent with maximum protection. The pro- 
gram is known as mission 66. The propos- 
als for Zion National Park and all other 
areas administered by the National Park 
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Service will be integrated into this program 
over a 10-year period. 

As it is necessary to meet the most critical 
problems within the entire national park 
system first, not all of the areas will receive 
project moneys in the beginning years of 
the program, 

The golden anniversary of the National 
Park Service has been set as the target date 
for completion of the program. 


Mission 66 proposals for Zion National Park 


Proceeding on the basis that mission 66 
will accomplish the necessary facilities and 
services within the 10-year program, mission 
66 proposals for Zion National Park are: 

1. Basic legislation creating a single park 
out of the present park and Zion National 
Monument. 

2. Acquire private- and State-owned lands 
needed for efficient protection and adminis- 
tration of the park. 

8. Construction of a visitor center in Zion 
Canyon to provide exhibits, orientation, and 
information, public comfort facilities, and 
administration offices. 

4. Interpretive facilities, including exhibits 
at Three Forks and La Verkin Creek, road- 
side and trailside exhibits throughout the 
park, interpretive signs, and adequate turn- 
outs and scenic stops on park roads. 

5. Road construction in Zion Monument 
from Taylor Creek to La Verkin Creek de- 
veloped area with a spur out to Death Point. 

6. Road widening and improvement of 
park road from Virgin River Bridge to Spring- 
dale entrance, relocation and improvement 
of Virgin River Bridge, and improvement of 
remainder of park road by inclusion of 
turnouts. 

7. Campground improvement and expan- 
sion by conversion of Grotto Campground 
to day use (picnics) only, development of 
new campground in La Verkin Creek, and 
expansion of the south campground. 

8. Staff sufficient to protect the primary 
values of the park and to fully utilize the 
above-mentioned developments and facili- 
ties for provision of service to the visitors 
to the park. 

9. Restoration of abused watershed in 
park by gradual elimination of grazing and 
an organized soil-and-moisture conservation 
program. 

10. Lookout station and adequate radio 
facilities to insure protection of the park 
forest. 

11. Elimination of commercial trucking 
from park highways. 

Pending completion of more detailed sur- 
veys and firm development plans covering 
the 10-year period, the total expenditure for 
this area is estimated at approximately $2,- 
251.000 for roads and trails, and $1,160,000 
for buildings and utilities. 

The foregoing estimates are exclusive of 
concession facilities which are expected to 
be provided by private capital as is done in 
all areas of the National Park System when 
extent of need and uitable location for re- 
quired facilities have been determined. 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a letter from Conrad L. 
Wirth, Director of the National Park 
Service, accompanying the statement to 
which I have referred. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, as 
follows: 

UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., March 22, 1956. 
Hon. WALLACE F. BENNETT, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator BENNETT: Thank you 
for your letter of March 5. I appreciate 
your support of mission 66 and your interest 
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in the program for the national parks and 
monuments in Utah. 

I am sure you realize that in planning a 
program as extensive and diversified as mis- 
sion 66 the first objective is to define in 
broad terms the elements of the program 
establishing the overall pattern and setting 
the direction for the park system as a whole. 
Similarly, the same must be done for each 
area assigning to each its proper role in 
the system. That has now been accom- 
plished and each area is preparing a final 
prospectus that should be completed about 
May 1. 

The prospectus will, in effect, be a man- 
agement and development program for an 
area for the ensuing 10 years. Completion 
of the prospectus will clear the way for the 
more detailed planning and scheduling of 
the work. 

We realized that the release of the mission 
66 program for the national park system 
would result in many inquiries as to the 
program for individual areas. While we rec- 
ognized there was some danger of misunder- 
standings developing before all the details 
could be perfected, such could not be avoid- 
ed. We hope to alleviate such misunder- 
standings through the release of a prelimi- 
nary statement outlining in general terms 
the scope of the program proposed for each 
area, 

I am pleased to inform you that drafts 
of the statements for the national parks 
and monuments in Utah have been com- 
pleted and I am enclosing an advance copy 
of each for your information. I would like 
to emphasize that these are preliminary 
statements. Some of the proposals are still 
tentative and subject to change or refine- 
ment as our planning advances. The de- 
velopment costs represents our best estimate 
as of now and are not to be construed as 
being firm or binding, as in many instances 
surveys must be made and plans prepared 
before the cost estimates can be finalized. 

I appreciate your concern about concur- 
rent and equivalent development for all the 
parks and monuments in Utah. We are 
faced with that. same problem for all the 
areas in the system. There are many fac- 
tors that have a bearing on the matter. 
You can be assured that the governing fac- 
tor in all instances is the urgency of the 
improvements needed to carry out the pur- 
poses of the area and serving the public 

‘ood, 

g Within each area we are striving for the 
right balance between use, preservation, and 
development. Within the system we are try- 
ing to strike the proper balance between 
areas and the right amount of attention 
each should receive. There is urgent need 
for improvements in all the areas but in some 
the situation is more pressing than in others 
and those we are trying to remedy first. 
Also, w2 are trying to schedule construction 
work in large units to obtain the most for 
the money and to shorten the period of in- 
convenience to the visitor, resulting from 
the work, 

As a consequence, in the early years of 
the program it may seem that some areas 
are getting the jump on others and receiv- 
ing disproportionate attention. In some 
areas, the development program will be short 
lived, in others it will extend over a con- 
siderable period of time. The purpose of 
the long-range program is to balance devel- 
opment and permit each area to receive its 
due share in due course of time. 

The development at Dinosaur will not 
be accomplished at the expense of other 
areas in Utah, nor is it being scheduled 
at a pace inconsistent with its needs. Dino- 
saur has a great visitor potential and we 
hope we can be prepared in advance to 
meet it. 

I trust I have allayed some of your con- 
cern and that the enclosed summaries will 
be of assistance to you. As soon as firmer 
information is available, I will be pleased 
to furnish it to you. 
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Do not hesitate to call on me if I can be 
of further assistance. 
Sincerely yours, 
CONRAD L. WIRTH, 
Director. 


THE MOTOR CARRIER INDUSTRY 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
recently there were concluded hearings, 
directed at competition, regulation, and 
the public interest in the motor carrier 
industry, before the Select Committee on 
Small Business of the United States Sen- 
ate. At the end of the report of that 
select committee, under “Recommenda- 
tions,” the paragraph No. 5 reads as 
follows: 


Although your committee was primarily 
studying the role of the ICC in motor truck- 
ing, several witnesses testified and submitted 
statements alleging that the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters was playing a 
trade-restraining role in the industry. It is 
recommended that the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare and the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce review 
those complaints to determine if more exten- 
sive inquiries should be conducted, 


It is with that in mind that I ask unan- 
imous consent that there may be printed 
in the Recor a series of nine articles by 
Mr. Clark Mollenhoff, of the Cowles pub- 
lications in Minneapolis and Des Moines, 
outlining in complete detail the dangers 
that were pointed out in testimony dur- 
ing the hearings. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Beck's Am Casts Lona SHapow—Is HOFFA 
Tor Man IN TEAMSTERS? 
(By Clark Mollenhoff) 

Wasnincton.—As chairman of the Central 
States Conference of Teamsters, James R. 
(Jimmy) Hoffa casts a long shadow over the 
highway transportation of the Nation. 

The influence of the young, dynamic vice 
president of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America extends from the Atlantic 
Ocean to the Rocky Mountains. 

Although he is only 42, Hoffa has been a 
labor organizer for more than 25 years. To- 
day his title is ninth vice president of the 
International Teamsters, but the 5-foot 5- 
inch teamster official is regarded as the No. 2 
man in the Nation's biggest union. 

There are some indications that Hoffa 
would rank above President Dave Beck if he 
wanted to press his claim with the 1,500,000 
rank-and-file members. 

The free-wheeling Detroit labor leader is a 
political independent, who wields his per- 
sonal influence and the union treasury for 
favorite candidates in local elections. 

He has paid fines of $1,000 and $500 for 
violating the labor laws but he has bounded 
back to become even more important in the 
teamsters union. 

The highly critical reports written by con- 
gressional committees haven't disturbed him 
except to bring his shouted threats to take 
care of those who gave information unfavor- 
able to him. 

Hoffa was in a number of joint business 
enterprises with the group that was awarded 
the multimillion dollar annual contract for 
insurance for the Central States Conference 
of Teamsters. 

Hoffa's wife, Josephine, and the wife of 
Owen Bert Brennan, Hoffa’s top aid, drew 
$65,000 in dividends from a truck-leasing 
firm set up for them by a large trucking firm 
that hired members of the teamsters union 
in Detroit, Mich. 
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Two years ago, Hoffa told congressional 
investigators he owed $38,000, in unpaid loans 
to persons who hired teamsters union mem- 
bers and to business agents of the teamsters 


union. 

Hoffa told the congressional subcommittee 
he had put up no collateral on those loans 
and that no notes or other documents were 
involved in the transaction. It was just his 
word that he would repay. 

Teamster President Beck told a television 
audience he didn't know about the labor law 
violations by Hoffa, but declared that he 
would not criticize any transactions Hoffa 
has been involved in that he knows about. 

A study at Princeton University has ranked 
Hoffa as having one of the highest I. Q.'s 
among the Nation’s labor leaders, despite the 
fact that his education was cut off in the 
eighth grade. 

Hoffa's Central States area includes Michi- 
gan, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dekota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, and the Louisville 
area in Kentucky. 

But those 13 States do not end the extent 
of his influence. As a key figure in the han- 
dling of health and welfare plans for the 
teamsters’ union, he has extended his juris- 
diction to 12 other States from Texas and 
Oklahoma and Arkansas east to the Atlantic 
coast. 

Hoffa says he has been directed by Beck 
to cooperate in managing teamsters’ affairs 
in those areas. 

Hoffa had what he considered to be a 
legitimate reason for moving south. “Trucks 
from those areas were running into the Cen- 
tral States Conference and they were break- 
ing down our wage scale,” Hoffa says. 

This was justification for moving in to 
help jack up the wage scale in the southern 
areas, he says. 

Hoffa was also troubleshooter for the team- 
sters when there were contract troubles in 
New Jersey, New York, and the New England 
area. 

Hoffa is likely to show up almost any place 
in the country from Florida to North Da- 
kota to show local teamsters’ union officials 
how to deal effectively with employers. Hoffa 
says he acts only on general directions from 
Beek. 

“Beck knows how to delegate authority,” 
Hoffa explains. “That is what I like about 
Dave. He is a good administrator. He gives 
you a job to do and lets you do it.” 

Hoffa's personal fortunes have swelled as 
he has climbed to a position of dominance in 
the teamsters’ union, but he won't say how 
much. 

“I won't tell the Internal Revenue Service, 
£0 Id be a damned fool to tell you,” Hoffa 
commented. 

The records brought out in various con- 
gressfonal committees show his outside busi- 
ness investments tnclude of! leases, a farm, 
a brewery, a small interest in a race track, 
win a share of a girls camp at Eagle River, 
In addition, his wife owns a truck-leasing 
firm that hires no members of the teamsters’ 
union but merely leases the equipment to a 
firm that hires teamsters’ union members. 

The last time he went on record before a 
congressional committee, Hoffa was drawing 
a salary of $21,000 from local 299 of the 
teamsters’ union in Detrott and from the 
international union. In addition he had an 
unlimited e account on the million- 
dollar treasury of the Detroit local. 

Hoffa was born on St. Valentine’s Day in 
1613 in Brazil, Ind. He is of Dutch and Irish 
extraction. When he was 4, his father died, 
and his mother was left to support four 
small children, He was next to the youngest. 

They moved to Clinton, Ind., and when he 
was 9 the family moved to Detroit and his 
mother went to work in a faetory. 

Family financial problems forced Hoffa to 
drop out of school at 14 and go to work. He 
had just finished the eighth grade, but work 
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wasn’t new to him. He had worked in a 
grocery store, sold newspapers, and peddled 
bills; 


He was working in a warehouse for the 
Kroger Co. in Detroit at 16 when he started 
working as a labor organizer. His success in 
the rough and tough struggle to organize an 
independent union gave Hoffa his first boost. 
In 1932, when he was only 19, he took his 
independent union into the International 
Teamsters. He’s been there ever since. 

Hoffa works 12 to 16 hours a day on a 
6- or 7-day week on affairs of the Teamsters 
International. He’s home only about 2 days 
a week as he keeps up close contact with 
local teamsters from Baltimore, Md., to Bis- 
marck, N. D. 

He neither smokes nor drinks, and he ex- 
ercises to keep in shape by swinging an ax 
in the woods of northern Michigan. Six 
weeks a year he vacations—2 weeks in Can- 
ada, 2 weeks at Iron River, Mich, and 2 
weeks in Florida. 


EXPENSE ACCOUNT UNLIMITED—HOFFA GAINS 
POWER IN MICHIGAN POLITICS 


(By Clark Mollenhoff) 


WASHINGTON.—Backed by the million-dol- 
lar treasury of local 299 of the Teamsters 
Union in Detroit, Mich., James R. (Jimmy) 
Hoffa has become a power in Michigan 
politics. 

The 42-year-old chairman of the Central 
States Conference of Teamsters calls himself 
a political independent. The labels of Re- 
publican and Democrat mean nothing to 
him. He backs the people he thinks will be 
dest for Hoffa and Hoffa's boys. 

In 1952, Hoffa threw his support to the late 
Senator Blair Moody, one of the most liberal 
Democrats in the Senate. 

In 1954, Hoffa was Hned up with Senator 
Homer Ferguson, a Republican with a con- 
servative voting record. 

In supporting Ferguson, Hoffa passed over 
the Democratic candidate who had been 
selected out of labor's ranks. Senator Par- 
Rick McNamara, a former A. F. of L. labor 
leader, defeated Ferguson despite the fact 
that Hoffa accompanied Ferguson to numer- 
ous meetings, and introduced the Republican 
as the man he wanted to win. 

Hoffa’s record of losing with Moody in 1952 
and losing with Ferguson in 1954 would not 
appear to indicate any strength at the polls. 
However, every time an election comes 
around, Hoffa gets the local unfon to pass a 
motion to allow him to spend whatever 
moneys he thinks necessary in the fortheom- 
ing local elections. 

He pours this money into the campaign 
funds of persons seeking election as judges 
in Michigan. He knows the value of a 
friendly judiciary, from experience with 
judges who were not necessarily sympathetic 
to his pleas. 

Hoffa avoids putting any of the money from 
the union treasury in the campaign funds 
of candidates for the United States Senate 
or for the House of Representatives. 

However, Hoffa knows how to raise a politi- 
cal action fund in a hurry. In 1952, Moody 
needed money and Hoffa ordered his business 
agents to turn up $100 personal contribu- 
tions. A fund totaling several thousand dol- 
lars was raised in a few days. 

Hoffa and his organization also distributed 
campaign literature for Moody. 
Moody's associates explained that placards 
and other printed material were given to the 
teamsters union; and that within a day 
truckdrivers had blanketed the State with 
signs. 

Ferguson accepted Hoffa’s support and per- 
sonal endorsement in 1954 despite the fact 
that two committees of the House had writ- 
ten scorehing reports on Hoffa and his top 
aid, Owen Bert Brennan. 

Hoffa is a dominant figure in the team- 
sters union and virtually a dictator in cer- 
tain areas, despite the fact that he has been 
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found guilty and convicted of violation of 
the Michigan State labor law and the Fed- 
eral antitrust laws,” commented the joint 
subcommittee of the home labor and gov- 
ernment operations committees. 

The report labeled Hoffa as “the brains 
between this shakedown (in the jukebox 
industry) and power grab by (William) 
Bufalino.” 

“Bufalino could not have succeeded in 
gaining monopolistic control of the coin- 
vending business in Detroit without the 
Se and approval of Hoffa,” the report 
said, 

Another House subcommittee report criti- 
cized Hoffa’s handling of the health and wel- 
fare funds of the Central States Teamsters’ 
Conference, and his wife’s business connec- 
tions with persons employing members of 
the teamsters union. i 

Hoffa has a reputation for never asking a 
candidate for anything. 

“AN Jimmy wants is to be left alone,” 
commented one man who was closely asso- 
ciated with the Moody campaign in 1982. 

Hoffa enters into politics to get the most 
3 atmosphere possible for his activi- 

es. 

“We are getting along O. K.,” Hoffa ex- 
plains. “We don't need any help.” 

Congressional investigators found that on 
the union income-tax returns for 1948, Hoffa 
had listed “State political contributions in 
the amount of $15,487.50." In 1950, the 
“State political contributions” had totaled 
$13,410.30. 

Hoffa also told the subcommittee that the 
union had sponsored television shows “for 
the best interests of trucking concerns and 
our members, and we used a couple of 
those shows to introduce some judges that 
were running for office.” 

But, when the congressfonal investigators 
sought to learn how Hoffa used money allo- 
cated to “State political contributions,” 
Hoffa said he couldn't remember any details. 
He also told the subcommittee that it would 
be impossible to produce records since he 
had approved a policy under which the union 
destroyed its records each year. 

All that was left for congressional investi- 
gators to examine were the work sheets from 
which the Federal income tax returns were 
prepared. 

Chief counsel William McKenna read 
Hoffa the Treasury Department decision 5381 
which states: 

“The books of record required by this 
section shall be kept at all times available 
for inspection by Internal Revenue officers 
and shall be retained so long as the con- 
tents thereof may become material in the 
administration of any internal revenue law.” 

“Have you had any advice from the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue that the contents 
of those books are not material In the ad- 
ministration of the internal revenue law?” 
McKenna asked. 

“I have not consulted with internal reve- 
nue,” Hoffa answered. “Neither have they 
talked. to me. I don’t know if they have 
talked to our lawyers or not.” 

Hoffa told the subcommittee that local 
299 of the teamsters has a million-dollar 
treasury, and that ft has been the practice 
of the members to vote unanimously to let 
him use whatever funds he feels are neces- 
sary for organizational work, for expenses, 
or for polities. 

So far, Hoffa's political influence has been 
confined to his home State of Michigan 
even though his influence in the teamsters 
union extends from the Rocky Mountains to 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

Wire Put ON UNION Payrrotz—Horra $1,000 

Nets 200 Percent AND CLAIM on GOLDEN 


Era 
(By Clark Mollenhoff) 
WasHinctron.—The wife of James R. (Jim- 
my) Hoffa was on the payroll of the racket- 
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ridden jukebox local of the Detroit teamsters 
union at $100 a week, but she never went 
near the office. 

The payment of $3,000 to the wife of the 
Detroit teamster boss was represented as 
being repayment of a loan from Hoffa with 
200 percent interest. 

Eugene C. (Jimmy) James, former head of 
jukebox union 985, testified the payments 
were made to Mrs. Hoffa because union rules 
would have prevented Hoffa from drawing 
money from the local while he was drawing 
a salary as the top official of Teamsters 
Union 299 in Detroit. 

James told a one-man grand jury in De- 
troit that Hoffa, an international vice presi- 
dent of the teamsters, and Owen Beri Bren- 
nan, Hoffa’s top aid, had each loaned him 
$1,000 to start the jukebox union. 


To repay the $2,000, the wives of Hoffa and - 


Brennan were put on the payroll of the juke- 
box union at $100 a week each. By the time 
a one-man grand jury started its operations 
in 1946, a total of $6,000 had been paid to 
Mrs. Hoffa and Mrs. Brennan. 

Judge George B. Murphy, who was sitting 
as the one-man grand jury, pointed out that 
repayment of $6,000 on a $2,000 loan was a 
repayment by 300 percent. 

“That was quite a difference; about $4,000. 
Did you consider that interest on the loan,” 
Judge Murphy asked James. 

“Yes,” James answered, and the judge con- 
tinued: 

“Or was it a payoff to them?” 

“It was no payoff, judge,” James answered. 
“I gave it to them out of the graciousness of 
my heart.” 

“But the money belonged to the union,” 
Judge Murphy commented. 

“The union gave me the right to spend it.” 

“The county gives me $100,000 to spend on 
this grand jury,” Judge Murphy replied. 
“But, out of the graciousness of my heart I 
can't be throwing the money around.” 

“I didn’t figure I wasted the money,” James 
said. “I figured it was well spent.” 

“Why do you figure the money is well 
spent?“ Murphy asked. 

“Because they (Hoffa and Brennan) are big 
men, they could help me a lot.” 

“Did they ever help you?” the judge asked. 

“No, I never had to call on them. Just 
luck enough I never needed them,” James 
said. 

Not long after the grand jury investigation, 
James left Detroit for Chicago. He continued 
to receive a salary from the Detroit jukebox 
union for several years, but his major in- 
terest switched to the health and welfare 
funds of the laundry workers. 

Within the last 6 months, a Senate Labor 
Subcommittee has charged that James and a 
New Jersey insurance broker embezzled ap- 
proximately $1 million from the Laundry 
Workers International health and welfare 
funds. 

Back in 1951, the Kefauver Crime Commit- 
tee re “evidence of strong-arm meth- 
ods in the jukebox distributing business in 
Chicago, Kansas City, Mo., and Detroit.” 

That subcommittee said it was “the more 
refined method of shakedown and extortion” 
that was found in Detroit. 

“Here a union was used as a front by 
underworld characters to extort money from 
juke box distributors,” it said. “These dis- 
tributors were forced to join the union as 
‘honory members’ and pay initiation fees 
and dues or risk having lines thrown around 
their locations.” 

In 1953, Phillip Berman, a juke box service 
man, told the labor subcommittee that he 
was forced out of business as a juke box 
operator. 

Acid was poured in his juke boxes after he 

before the Keravuver crime commit- 
tee, Berman told the house committee. 

When James went to Chicago, William E. 
Bufalino became president and principal op- 
erating official of union 985. 
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Picket lines, bombing threats and acid 
plagued those who tried to operate ma- 
chines that did not carry the union label of 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen & Helpers of 
America. 

Bufalino and 6 associates were indicted 
in Wayne County, Mich., on a 7-count in- 
dictment charging conspiracy to extort 
money from juke box operators and to use 
terrorism and teamster pickets as a weapon. 

A house labor racket investigating sub- 
committee charged that Bufalino was the 
“principal offender and perpetrator of rack- 
eteering, extortion and gangsterism” which 
involved the juke box union. 

“Bufalino and the executive board of 
union 985 conspired and confederated to 
obtain this monopoly and used the union 
not to advance the interest of labor, nor to 
protect labor in genuine labor disputes, but 
the interest of a favored few juke box owners 
and operators at the expense of other owners 
and union members,” the House report 
stated. 

It stated that Bufalino’s brother-in-law, 
Vincent A. Meli, headed Melton Music Co.— 
a juke box distributor whom witnesses testi- 
fled received favored treatment. 

Union members were forced out of the 
union by Bufalino, business places were 
bombed, and union dues of $20 a month 
per member were characterized as “a trib- 
ute” because the union did nothing for the 
members, the report said. 

The House report stated that “Hoffa is a 
dominant figure in the teamsters union and 
virtually a dictator” in the Detroit area 
through his position as president of Team- 
sters Union 299, president of the teamsters 
joint council 43, and president of the Mich- 
igan conference of teamsters. 

Hoffa “has been described as the brain be- 
tween this shakedown and power grab by 
Bufalino and his Teamsters Union 985,” the 
report said. 

“In any event, Bufalino could not have 
succeeded in gaining monopolistic control of 
the coin-vending business in Detroit without 
the cognizance and approval of Hoffa.” 

Hoffa’s faith in Bufalino and the State 
courts were rewarded when Bufalino was ac- 
quitted. Several of Bufalino'’s associates had 
entered pleas of guilty and were fined. 

General President Dave Beck, of the Inter- 
national Teamsters Union, contends that the 
teamsters have jurisdiction over jukeboxes 
because these machines are hauled on trucks, 
He states it is ridiculous for electrical work- 
ers to claim jurisdiction just because a little 
plug is put in the wall to operate the 
machine. 

When Hoffa appeared before a House sub- 
committee the jukebox union had between 
400 and 450 members with dues running $20 
a month per man. 

It was admitted that more than $6,000 a 
month flowed into the union treasury from 
dues, but the subcommittee was never able 
to determine how this money was spent. 

Under authority from Hoffa as president 
of Teamsters Joint Council 43, Bufalino’s 
jukebox union was destroying its records 
every year to conserve space.” 

In the era of automation that is dawn- 
ing, the jukebox local has great potential 
for expansion. In the Detroit area, the 
wash racks and service station organization 
has been claimed for this union in addition 
to any automats or other coin-operated 
machines. 

When Jimmy Hoffa made a $1,000 invest- 
ment in the jukebox local he proved he is a 
labor leader with a good deal of foresight in 
claiming teamster jurisdiction in the field 
of coin-operated devices. 


CAMOUFLAGED—UNION DRIVERS 
LOSE Pax, JOBS TO MRS. Horra’s FIRM 


(By Clark Mollenhoft) 


Wasnincron.—Members of the teamsters 
union lost part of their income when a De- 
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troit trucking firm set up a truck-leasing 
corporation for the wife of Detroit teamster 
union boss James R. (Jimmy) Hoffa. 

Teamster union members who previously 
had leased their equipment to Commercial 
Carrier, Inc., saw their business handled by 
the new firm of Test Fleet, Inc. They also 
saw their personal income cut as much as 
$1,500 to $2,000 a year. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Hoffa and the wife of an- 
other Detroit teamster official drew $65,000 
from Test Fleet, Inc., in a 4-year period. 

Teamster union members in Detroit didn’t 
know that the wives of two teamster officials 
were receiving the earnings of Test Fleet 
until a House Labor Subcommittee went into 
Detroit late in 1953. 

Ownership of Test Fleet was well camou- 
flaged. The firm was set up for Mrs. Hoffa 
and the wife of Owen Bert Brennan, Hoffa’s 
top aid in Detroit. However, the maiden 
names of Mrs. Hoffa and Mrs. Brennan—Jose- 
phine Poszywak and Alice Johnson—were 
used on the record. 

Even these names did not appear when the 
firm was Incorporated in Tennessee by attor- 
ney James W. Wrape of Memphis. Wrape 
and some of his office employees were listed 
as officers. 

Neither Mrs. Hoffa nor Mrs. Brennan took 
any part in setting up the corporation, or in 
running it, according to a House subcommit- 
tee report. 

Test Fleet came into being in 1949 when 
B. B. Beveridge, one of the owners of Com- 
mercial Carriers, called Elliot R. Beidler, vice 
president of Commercial Carriers, and said: 

“I am going to put some friends of mine 
in business, and I want you to handle the 
account.” 

The “friends” turned out to be Mrs. Hoffa 
and Mrs. Brennan, wives of the teamster offi- 
cials who negotiate union contracts with 
Beidler. 

Beidler and Wrape handled the details. 
The $4,000 invested by Mrs. Hoffa and Mrs. 
Brennan wasn’t enough to finance payment 
on the 10 tractors that Commercial Carriers 
had purchased for Test Fleet. 

Commercial Carriers carried the additional 
$5,000 on an open account for a month until 
Test Fleet had made enough from Com- 
mercial Carriers to pay it off. 7 

Test Fleet had no employees, and Beidler 
ran it for Mrs. Hoffa and Mrs. Brennan along 
with his duties as a vice president of Com- 
mercial Carriers. 

Periodically, Mrs. Hoffa or Mrs. Brennan 
would call and ask to have a dividend de- 
clared. On at least one occasion no dividend 
amount was stated and it was suggested that 
the dividend be as much as the corporation 
could stand out of its earnings. 

In that 4-year period the net earnings were 
$145,800 which went to pay for the equipment 
and the $65,000 in dividends. 

Two of the teamster union members who 
lost part of their income appeared before a 
House subcommittee to testify how the or- 
ganization of Test Fleet had hurt them. 

Paul L. Smith, a veteran Flint, Mich., truck 
driver with a long accident-free record, said 
his income was cut from $6,000 a year to 
about $4,500. Smith had his own equipment 
and was able to supplement his regular 
drivers pay before Test Fleet came into ex- 
istence. 

Harold Herbert Cross, Flint, Mich., was an- 
other truck driver who lost part of his income 
when Test Pleet was organized. 

Smith and Cross were among drivers who 
became involved in contract difficulties with 
Commercial Carriers, and struck contrary 
to the wishes of Teamster Chief Hoffa, the 
House report said. 

When the strike was over, Cross and Smith 
were blackballed by the teamsters union. 

“He (Cross) lost his equipment because 
he coula not meet the payments, was forced 
to sell his house, and now finds the work 
he once did for Commercial Carriers is being 
done by the Hoffa-Brennan Test Fleet Corp.“ 
the House subcommittee officially reported. 
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After he lost his equipment, Cross was 
once more permitted to go to work—this 
time as a driver at a sharply cut income. 

The report of the House Labor Subcom- 
mittee stated that Frank Fitzsimmons, an- 
other Detroit teamster official under Hoffa's 
jurisdiction, became a dominant partner and 
later gained full control of a film-deliv- 
ery business originally owned by a man with 
whom the union had recurring labor trou- 
bles. 

Howard C. Craven, Ann Arbor, Mich., was 
operating a film-delivery and paper-delivery 
business that brought in about $30,000 to 
$40,000 a year gross. It was a prosperous 
business until teamsters union members 
started striking. Teamster boss Fitzsimmons 
said he didn't know why. 

As a result of these strikes, a teamsters 
union steward in Fitzsimmons’ union start- 
ed taking over Craven’s paper-hauling oper- 
ations, Craven testified. 

As Craven's income diminished, he was 
approached by Fitzsimmons who suggested 
he could get Craven a contract for exclu- 
sive rights of hauling the paper in Detroit 
and suburbs, and all revenue. 

“He (Fitzsimmons) was to collect 90 per- 
cent of the revenue,” Craven testified. 

Craven testified he thought his was a good 
contract for increasing his business, but that 
he was forced to pay $9,000 to Fitzsimmons 
in the first year in checks made out to cash, 

Not satisfied with the $9,000, Fitzsim- 
mons called him down to the teamsters 
union offices with the books to make sure 
he was getting his share, and had insisted 
that Craven produce another $600 to pay the 
income tax on the $9,000. 

The elderly truckline operator said the 
payments to Fitzsimmons made him go 
broke, and he took a job as a school jan- 
itor at $50 a week. 

House subcommittee investigators said a 
similar story was related by Gustave E. 
Leveque who sold his film trucking service 
firms. His firms were swallowed by a com- 
bined firm in which Mrs. Hoffa showed up 
as one of the directors under the name of 
Josephine Poszywak. 

Hoffa says he would never own a trucking 
firm that hired members of the teamsters 
union, because this would be against his 
principles as a union official. 

However, he has allowed his wife to keep 
her interest in the lucrative Test Fleet Corp. 
He justifies this arrangement on grounds 
that it is his wife’s business enterprise, that 
he has no connection with it, and because 
Test Fleet hires no employees. 

“If Test Fleet hired union members I might 
make her drop it, but it is just an equipment 
leasing firm that happens to lease to a truck- 
ing firm,” Hoffa explains. 

“It is Just an investment,” Hoffa declares. 
“There is nothing wrong with legitimate in- 
vestments. She has nothing to do with the 
operations,” 

The House Labor Subcommittee com- 
mented that “we serlously question the 
ethics of the various business arrangements 
which we recount here.” 

“It should be pointed out that your sub- 
committee does not deny the free right of 
any American to engage in the business or 
profession of his choice,” the House report 
states. 

“However, we deny the right of anyone 
to take improper or unfair or unlawful ad- 
vantage of anyone else. It is in this context 
that we raise the issue we do now. 

“Congress has decreed that employees may 
be represented by unions in dealing with 
their employers. The facts of business and 
economic life are such that through unions, 
employees enjoy considerable power and can 
bargain with an authority they could never 
have as individuals. Congress intended that 
this be 80.“ 
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The report stated that if an employer, for 
good and proper reason, seeks to resist the 
demands of a union, the law does not pro- 
hibit him from doing so. 

“But suppose the same union, or its ofl- 
cers, operates a competitor business,” the 
report said. “The employer may well have 
no choice but to yield to the union’s de- 
mands. This is obviously not the type of 
collective bargaining which Federal statutes 
should compel. It is not the type of collec- 
tive bargaining that Congress should con- 
done. Yet implicit in this hearing record 
is the suggestion that such bargaining may 
soon be commonplace.” 


Conspiracy Leaps To $1,000 Frve—Horra 
Backs LAWBREAKING AID 


(By Clark Mollenhoff) 


WasuHIncton—Two convictions of labor 
law violations have made James R. (Jimmy) 
Hoffa tolerant of minor officials of the team- 
sters union who run afoul of the law. 

Hoffa blames his own arrests on “anti- 
union police” and regards his convictions on 
Federal and State labor law violations as 
purely “technical.” 

The case of Gerald P. Connelly, Minne- 
apolis, is an indication that Hoffa will have 
a big voice in determining whether persons 
indicted and convicted of labor racketeering 
will continue to be influential in the team- 
sters. 

Connelly entered a plea of guilty to viola- 
tion of the Taft-Hartley law by accepting 
money from an employer and was ousted 
from Teamsters Union 548 in Minneapolis. 

However, a three-man committee includ- 
ing Hoffa, Einar Mohn, Washington, 10th vice 
president, and John T. O’Brien, Chicago, 
4th vice president, recommended that Con- 
nelly be reinstated in local 548. 

Hoffa said he considered Connelly’s law 
violation to be “technical,” and that he 
wouldn't let Connelly down because it re- 
minded him of his own “technical” convic- 
tions. 

It was back in November 1940 that the 
first so-called “technical” indictment was re- 
turned against Hoffa in the Federal district 
court for the eastern district of Michigan. 

Hoffa, his chief aid, Owen Bert Brennan, 
Teamsters Union 337, and four wastepaper 
concerns were indicted on charges of having 
“knowingly engaged in a combination and 
conspiracy unreasonably to prevent” other 
firms from selling wastepaper for shipment 
from Detroit to other States and to Canada. 

The indictment set out that the union fol- 
lowed the trucks of other firms, picketed ralil- 
roads that hauled the wastepaper handled by 
other firms, and that a bomb was thrown into 
the home of Charles Ginns, a wholesaler of 
wastepaper. 

Hoffa admitted that he entered a plea of 
nolo contendere to the charge, paid a $1,000 
fine, and had a permanent injunction against 
continuation of this activity in the waste- 
paper industry. 

Hoffa told a House subcommittee that his 
plea of nolo contendere amounted to admis- 
sion of the facts, but that i+ was not the 
same as a guilty plea, because he contended 
he felt the things that were done were legal. 

Samuel L. Travis, a former special assist- 
ant to the attorney general of Michigan, ex- 
plained the incident to a House labor-racket 
investigat'ng subcommittee in 1947. 

He said that the teamsters union was only 
in its swaddling clothes in Detroit at that 
time, but that it was extremely powerful 
even then. 

At that time, they (Brennan and Hoffa) 
joined together with a group of wastepaper 
wholesalers to create a monopoly in Detroit 
of the wastepaper industry. 

No one but employees of the four con- 
cerns involved were permitted into union 
membership. The employees of the com- 
panies on the outside were not permitted to 
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join the union, and then because of the fact 
that these companies were so-called non=- 
union companies and their employees were 
not members, they were not permitted to do 
business. 

Hoffa’s second technical conviction arose 
out of efforts of the teamsters union to or- 
ganize more than 6,000 independent grocers 
and meat dealers in Detroit in 1945. 

Hoffa and 17 associates were indicted for 
violation of the State labor laws. Hoffa en- 
tered a plea of nolo contendere and paid a 
$500 fine. 

The Detroit teamster boss explained that 
the charge was reducd from a felony to a 
misdemeanor. He seid he entered a plea on 
the advice of his attorneys, and on the the- 
ory “You don’t go to court for à $25 fine.” 

“When they reduced it to a misdemeanor, 
A lot of big corporations 
do it. There is no sense in spending a lot of 
union money fighting under the circum- 
stances even if you might win if you took it 
all the way to the Supreme Court. 

“I would have fought that one, but there 
were so many involved that we decided it 
would cause less stink and cost a lot less 
money if we just entered a plea.” 

Hoffa said a plea of nolo contendere "is 
nothing against a man.” “Even General 
Motors has pleaded nolo,” he said, 

Circuit Judge George B. Murphy, of Michi- 
gan, wasn't so charitable about Hoffa's ac- 
tivity when he appeared before a House labor 
racket investigating subcommittee in 1947 
to relate the story of the organizing of the 
so-called “‘mamma-and-papa” shops. 

Judge Murphy sat as a one-man grand jury 
to investigate the pattern used by Hoffa’s 
union in organizing these independent 
grocers and meat dealers. ‘ 

He explained that Hoffa, as president of the 
Teamsters Joint Council 43, and Owen Bert 
Brannan, president of Teamsters Local 299, 
were the key figures in the organization 
drive. 

“Prior to that the Teamsters union suc- 
cessfully unionized the packers and whole- 
sale meat dealers and distributors,” Judge 
Murphy testified. “An attempt was made to 
sew up the food industry in Detroit. 

“It was contended that more jobs ought to 
be created for returning soldiers, and more 
trucks should be put on the road, and that 
no one should be permitted to pick up his 
meat (from the wholesaler) unless and until 
he joined the Teamsters union or bought a 
permit which would cost $5 and be good for 
30 days.” 

Murphy said that many of the small groc- 
eries operated by a husband and wife had 
made it a practice of picking up their meat in 
a truck or car. 

However, pamphlets were passed out by 
the teamsters union that no meat was to 
be delivered by wholesalers of the packing- 
house unless the teamsters union permit was 
presented. 

A great many paid the $5 a month for a 
permit under protest prior to the time that 
the grand jury started operating. 

Murphy said the union contended that it 
was creating more jobs, and that it wanted 
the meat hauled in sanitary trucks as a 
health measure. 

“However, when some fellow had a broken- 
down Ford, or even a passenger car, he was 
permitted to take the meat in that truck 
regardless of whether it was sanitary or 
otherwise, provided he had paid the $5 for 
a permit,” Murphy said. 

In all from 300 to 400 witnesses were called 
before the grand jury before indictments 
were handed down charging Hoffa, Brennan, 
and thelr associates with extortion of the 
$5 on permits, and for attempting to force 
employers to join a union against their will, 
Judge Murphy said. 

Hoffa said that those indictments were 
dismissed, and he entered his plea of guilty 
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to a charge of violating the State labor law 
by improper organizing activity. 

Hoffa said his local union paid his $500 
fine “with full and complete acceptance of 
the membership.” Under court order the 
union also refunded $7,617 collected ille- 
gally from the “mama and papa” stores in 


permit payments. 


You SHOULDA SEEN OTHER GUYS—BLACK EYE 
IN Street Fient Causes Horra To Boast 
(By Clark Mollenhoff) 

WasHINGTON—Two carloads of police 
broke up a brawl on the streets of Charlotte, 
N. C., September 3, and James R. (Jimmy) 
Hoffa was charged with being engaged in an 
affray. 

The 42-year-old chairman of the Central 
States Conference of Teamsters was 1 of 7 
persons arrested. 

The fist fighting broke out in a long- 

dispute between members of local 
71 of the teamsters union and officials of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen, and Heipers of 
America. 

“Our men didn’t like the way the contract 
Was rammed down our throats,” said Sam 
Ewing, a steward in the local union. 

However, Hoffa, Thomas E. Flynn, Be- 
thesda, Md., and Richard Kavner, St. Louis, 
Mo., regarded the contract as in line with 
the pattern the international union seeks. 

Although Hoffa got the contract approved 
on a 590 to 40 vote on a head count pro- 
cedure, this did not end the criticism. 
Fighting broke out as Hoffa and local union 
members bickered outside the Fox Theater. 

A crowd of several hundred gathered to 
watch before two carloads of police arrested 
Hoffa, Flynn, Kavner, and four local truck 
drivers, 

Hoffa, Flynn, and Kavner posted $50 bond 
each and were released. City Prosecutor 
James E. Walker stated that they did not 
appear for the September 20 trial, and for- 
feited the cash bond. The four truck driv- 
ers were found guilty and paid $13 court 
costs each. 

The operation in North Carolina was 
merely one of a number of cases where 
Hoffa has been active on the east coast. 
He's been in New York, New England, and 
Maryland bringing his talents to contract 
negotiations. 

Hoffa, as chairman of the Central States 
Conference of Teamsters, rules a 13-State 
region. 

In addition, Hoffa, says that Teamsters 
General President Dave Beck has given him 
supervisory authority over the 9-State 
southern conference of Teamsters which in- 
cludes. Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Geor- 
gia, and Florida, 

When an investigator for a congressional 
committee kidded Hoffa about the black eye 
he received in the fight at Charlotte, Hoffa 
quipped: 

“I took care of myself okay. You should 
have seen the other guys—two of them 
went to the hospital.” 

Police said one of the truckers injured his 
arm quite badly, and one suffered a bloody 
nose, but that they had taken none to the 
hospital. 

Hoffa was proud that he had taken care 
of himself with his fists, but he says he is 
opposed to using such physical force in set- 
tling disputes with other labor officials or 
with employers. 

He blames “antiunion police” for the 
numerous arrests in connection with assault, 
and points out that he has only one con- 
viction for assault and battery. 

Detroit police department file No. 59,527 
shows that Hoffa was arrested for investiga- 
tion of assault charges three times before his 
first conviction on February 4, 1933. Hoffa 
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paid a $10 fine on the assault and battery 
charge 


On March 30, 1938, he was arrested on a 
charge of disturbing the peace but it was 
dismissed in April 1938. 

In June 1938, a special investigation squad 
arrested Hoffa but he was discharged the 
same day. 

On February 16, 1939, Hoffa was arrested 
on a charge of molesting and disturbing 
workmen at work, but 11 days later this 
charge was dismissed. 

Hoffa was arrested November 2, 1939, on a 
charge of molesting a truck driver, but was 
discharged immediately. 

On February 10, 1940, Hoffa was arrested 
in the investigation of a shooting, but he 
was discharged on a writ of habeas corpus 
February 13, 1940. 

In 1942, Hoffa entered a plea of nolo con- 
tendere to a charge of violating the Federal 
antitrust laws, paid a $1,000 fine, and was put 
under a permanent injunction. 

The indictment and injunction involved 
the teamsters union agreements with four 
wastepaper firms which it was contended 
created a monopoly. 

In 1947, Hoffa and 17 associates were in- 
dicted on charges of violating the labor laws 
of Michigan by extorting $5 fees for permits 
for grocery and meat dealers to use to pick 
up meat at various packing houses and 
wholesale establishments. 

Again Hoffa entered a plea of nolo con- 
tendere, when the charge was reduced to a 
misdemeanor, and paid a $500 fine. 

Hoffa’s police record was barren from 1947 
until the Charlotte affair. 

The troubles between local 71 and the In- 
ternational Teamsters Union had started 
about a year ago when an election in the 
local upset the previous leadership. Bud 
Jenkins defeated A. L. Gunter for president. 

The international union removed Jenkins, 
put the local union in trusteeship, and 
named Gunter a district trustee with head- 
quarters in Charlotte. Many local union 
members considered this to be a high-handed 
action by the international union. 

Hoffa went to Charlotte in September to 
work out details of contracts with employers. 
The negotiations had taken about 5 weeks, 
and local union members contended that 
they were not apprised of contents of the 
contract until time for a vote. 

Union Steward Ewing complained that 
Hoffa and others “approved the contract 
without knowing anything about working 
conditions here.“ 

He also declared that although the mem- 
bership heard rumors about the contract 
provisions, it wasn’t until the day of the 
altercation that they learned the details. 
It was read to them. 

Instead of the locals’ usual secret ballot, 
Hoffa, Flynn, and Kavner took a public head 
count, 

In general, the local drivers complained 
that a one-half cent per mile increase an- 
nually for the next 3 years was nullified by 
contract provisions increasing the layover 
time from 12 to 13 hours for over-the-road 
drivers. 

Under the previous contract, the employer 
had to start paying the driver after a 12-hour 
layover even if he wasn't driving. 

The contract negotiated by Hoffa provided 
increases of 35 cents an hour for dock work- 
ers and warehousemen and pickup and deliv- 
ery drivers with a minimum of 45 hours a 
week. 

This brought the pickup and delivery driv- 
ers pay to $1.68 an hour, and the weekly 
minimum to $75.60. The pay of dock workers 
and warehousemen was boosted to $1.53 an 
hour with $68.85 weekly minimum. 

International headquarters of the team- 
sters’ union said the altercation was a result 
of a misunderstanding. Some members of 
local 71 hadn’t understood the contract Hoffa 
had negotiated for them, it was explained. 


Horra's Prrenps DRAW MILLIONS From UNION 
(By Clark Mollenhoff) 


WASHINGTON.— Teamsters’ union insurance 
premiums of more than $9 million were paid 
a year ago to an insurance firm operated b 
friends of James R. (Jimmy) Hoffa, chair- 
man of the Central States Conference of 
Teamsters. 

The teamsters’ union official admits that 
he used his influence to throw the health 
and welfare insurance for a 22-State area to 
an insurance firm operated by the wife and 
son of a Chicago labor leader, Paul (Red) 
Dorfman, 

“I think it was the best insurance we could 
get,” Hoffa said. “I still think so. Our in- 
surance fund is clean—one of the best in 
the country. None of these investigations 
has been able to show that one dime is 


Two congressional inquiries have been 
made into the teamsters’ health and welfare 
insurance fund paid to Union Casualty & 
Life Insurance Co., of Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

Some of the employer trustees objected to 
having the insurance placed with Union Cas- 
ualty & Life, headed by Dr. Leo Perlman, 
executive vice president. 

However, Hoffa convinced employer repre- 
sentatives the insurance program should be 
placed with Union Casualty in 1949, and he’s 
kept it there in the face of congressional in- 
vestigations and criticisms. 

In 1953, a House labor subcommittee 
brought out the fact that Allen Dorfman, 
then 30, and his mother, Rose Dorfman, had 
cleaned up more than a million dollars in 
commissions in the period from 1949 through 
June 1953. 

Investigators testified that $101,000 was 
missing from the Dorfman insurance agency. 
Allen Dorfman declined to testify on this 
missing $101,000 on grounds that he might 
incriminate himself. Hoffa testified he re- 
ceived none of the missing money. 

At present, a Senate labor investigating 
subcommittee headed by Senator Dove.as, 
Democrat, of Illinois, is taking another look 
at the operations. 

There has been no criticism of theft or 
loss of money from the funds while held by 
the trustees. 

However, there has been considerable criti- 
cism of the huge commissions that have 
flowed to Hoffa's friends. The hearings also 
pointed out that Hoffa has been engaged in 
lucrative joint business enterprises with 
friends who received these huge commissions. 

Hoffa contends members of the teamsters’ 
union in the 22 States are getting the best 
possible coverage at the best price. 

Hoffa’s friends—Mrs. Dorfman, Allen Dorf- 
man, and Perlman—have drawn millions in 
profits from the Union Insurance agency in 
Illinois operated by the Dorfmans, and from 
Union Casualty & Life. 

At the same time, Hoffa has entered into 
joint business operations with the Dorfmans 
and Perlman, including oil leases in North 
Dakota and Jack-o-Lantern Lodge, a camp 
near Eagle River, Wis. 

Hoffa testified his partners in the Jack-o- 
Lantern Lodge were Alien Dorfman, Rose 
Dorfman, Owen Bert Brennan, and Phil 
Goodman, a Chicago lawyer. Brennan is an- 
other Detroit Teamsters’ Union official and is 
regarded as Hoffa's top aid in the union. 

Hoffa says he is in a partnership with 
Brennan, Alien Dorfman, Mrs. Dorfman, and 
Perlman in Northwestern Oil Co., Bismarck, 
N.Dak. According to Hoffa, each of the part- 
ners put up $10,000 for that venture in oil 
leasing. 

The 42-year-old vice president of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen, and Helpers of 
America says he finds no conflict of interest 
in using his influence to place insurance with 
his business associates and friends. 
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“T've got a right to make legitimate invest- 
ments,” Hoffa declares. “I’ve got a right to 
have these people for my friends. Paul Dorf- 
man was my friend years before this insur- 
ance deal came up.” 

To this date Hoffa has received no criti- 
cism from the teamsters general president, 
Dave Beck, a fellow whose own prive invest- 
ments have made him a millionaire. 

Hoffa points to this lack of criticism from 
Beck as a sort of endorsement for the way 
the teamster health and welfare funds are 
being handled. 

Hoffa has been a key figure in bringing 
together the central State conference of 
teamster welfare fund with the States of 
the southern conference of teamsters and 
steering them to Union Casualty. 

The Michigan conference of teamsters 
operates from a separate fund, but the in- 
surance is placed with the same company. 

Under the contract signed for the over-the- 
road drivers for the period from February 1. 
1956, to January 31, 1961, employers must 
contribute $2.25 a week for each employee. 
A pension plan has been added in the con- 
tract calling for an additional $2 a week 
contribution for each employee. 

Under the Taft-Hartley labor law, these 
multimillion-dollar funds are jointly admin- 
istered by an equal number of representatives 
of labor and of management. 

Congressional committees have stated that 
in practice, the management trustees often 
disregard their responsibility and try to curry 
favor with the labor union officials who are 


trustees, 

Hoffa has been a long-time friend of Red 
Dorfman, head of local 20467 of the AFL 
Waste Material Handlers Union in Chicago. 

Perlman, as operating head of Union 
Casualty & Life, cultivated labor leaders such 
as Hoffa, Brennan, Dorfman, and Frank Dar- 
ling, head of local 1031 of the Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers in Chicago. 

A House committee investigative report 
states that the direct premium payments to 
Perlman’s firm jumped from $1,460,000 in 
1948, to $8,900,000 in 1952. Nearly 77 per- 
cent of the 1952 premiums came from the 
Teamsters’ Union and Darling’s Electrical 
Workers. 

In the last year, the total premium pay- 
ments to Periman’s firm have soared to more 
than $11 million. More than 89 million of 
this comes from the huge 22-State teamsters 
bloc dominated by Hoffa. Another $1,500,- 
000 comes from health and welfare insurance 
premiums for the 35,000 to 37,000 members 
in Darling’s Electrical Workers Union. 

Hoffa contends that the contract with 
Perlman has been mutually beneficial, since 
it has enabled the Michigan Conference of 
Teamsters to buy a $250,000 bloc of pre- 
ferred stock in Union Casualty & Life. 

This made the Michigan teamsters the 
largest holder of preferred stock. With the 
payment of $40 a share—another $250,000— 
this stock can be converted to common stock 
with voting privileges on an option that must 
be exercised before January 1, 1956. 

Congressional investigators have pointed 
to the problem involved if union ownership 
in an insurance company is such that union 
officials have an interest in curbing the claim 
rate of members of other unions insured by 
the company. 

Fear oF REPRISALS CrrepD—Horra NEARLY 

WRECKS CAREER OF TRUCK OFFICIAL 
(By Clark Mollenhoff) 

WASHINGTON.—A number of disputes with 
James R. (Jimmy) Hoffa have nearly wrecked 
the career of a Des Moines man as a repre- 
sentative of the trucking industry. 

Willis J. McCarthy, an attorney who repre- 
sented the Midwest Operators Association, 
told congressional investigators that when 
he disagreed with Central States teamsters 
Chief Hoffa, his clients were harassed with 
labor grievances, 
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One employer had as many as 60 grievances 
filed against him in 1 month, with only a 
few of the grievances justified, McCarthy 
said, 

McCarthy said Hoffa had forced a Des 
Moines transportation firm to rehire 8 truck 
drivers, 5 of whom admitted that they had 
made illegal charges for second story deliv- 
eries and were pocketing the money. 

Hoffa boasted he would break McCarthy's 
clients, laughed at him for his futility in 
fighting the teamsters, and after having de- 
feated McCarthy called him to chide him, 
McCarthy testified. 

McCarthy was one of the employer repre- 
sentatives in 1949 when Hoffa prevailed upon 
the trustees to place the multimillion-dollar 
health and welfare insurance policy with 
Union Casualty and Life, Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., bringing big commissions to Hoffa's 
friends. 

McCarthy said the employee representa- 
tives gave in to avoid “reprisals (by the 
teamsters) against their companies.” 

As an example, McCarthy testified that 
when contract negotiations broke down in 
a local cartage driver's contract in Kansas 
City, Mo., the teamsters shut down opera- 
tions of the trucking concern at such distant 
points as Denver, Colo., Des Moines, Iowa, 
Omaha, Nebr., St. Paul, Minn., South Bend, 
Ind., and Detroit, Mich. 

“In these distant cities they had local cart- 
age contracts that were fully in effect and an 
over-the-road contract that was fully in ef- 
fect, and that should not be affected by any- 
thing that occurred in Kansas City,” Mc- 
Carthy told congressional investigators. 

“Did Hoffa ever tell you what would hap- 
pen to your clients because you were repre- 
senting them?” asked Chief Counsel Wililam 
M. McKenna, of the House Labor Investigat- 
ing Subcommittee, 

“Hoffa told me that I should make an 
effort to get along with him; and if I didn't, 
that grievances would be filed against the 
carriers, and they would be struck as a 
result,” McCarthy testified. 

McCarthy said that in the case of drivers 
making extra charges for second-story de- 
liveries the union contended that the charges 
were tips and that no dishonesty was in- 
volved. Forty city drivers and 50 road drivers 
went on strike, and teamsters’ union mem- 
bers in Kansas City, St. Louis, and St. Paul 
picketed the company. 

McCarthy said the firm was faced with 
“giving up or going broke, so we gave up.” 

McCarthy related that when a committee 
met to settle the case there were dissenting 
votes. 

“I asked the committee be polled to get 
the result of the vote,” McCarthy said. 
“Hoffa said, ‘If you want the committee 
polled, we will shut you down, and you will 
stay shut down forever. Now, if you want 
the committee polled, that is your answer.’” 

McCarthy said he asked for a recess to con- 
sult with the president of the company, and 
that the company president said: 

“I can’t afford another strike. If I have 
another strike, it will mean we are broke.” 

The eight drivers were put back and were 
paid somewhere between $3,000 and $4,000 
back pay without requesting a poll of the 
committee, McCarthy said. 

McCarthy said Hoffa called him on the 
telephone to ask, “Do you want to keep on 
fighting, or do you want to give up?” 

Months later, McCarthy was in Washing- 
ton seeking further congressional inquiry in- 
to the actions of Hoffa in the Midwest. 

However, he was a cautious man. It was 
obvious that trucking interests were back- 
ing McCarthy, but as he called on Congress- 
men and investigators he carefully avoided 
naming his employer. He told Congress- 
men that he did not want his employer re- 
vealed because of the danger of reprisals. 

Teamsters President Dave Beck has ig- 
nored the request of the New York City an- 
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ticrime committee that Hoffa be kept out of 
New York. 

Hoffa was the subject of a scathing report 
by the New York anticrime committee which 
was presented by Chairman Spruille Bra- 
den this year. 

Hoffa was characterized as a friend and 
associate of several major figures in the 
ranks of gangsterdom, and the public was 
warned that the regional organization of 
the teamsters union will facilitate the ef- 
forts of racketeers to dominate the trucking 
industry in this area. 

According to Braden’s report, even big, 
tough New York City had reason to tremble 
at the invasion of the dynamic little labor 
leader from Detroit. 

“His (Hoffa’s) activities, though well pub- 
licized, have not as yet developed in Beck 
any visible will to take action,” the report 
said, 

Hoffa’s invasions of other areas have been 
accomplished without the handicap of such 
organized resistance. 

Hoffa is president of local 299 of the team- 
sters in Detroit, president of Joint Team- 
sters Council 43 in Detroit, president of the 
Michigan conference of teamsters, chair- 
man of the 12-State central conference of 
teamsters, and is ninth vice president of 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters. 

He has been trustee of a dozen local unions 
throughout the Midwest, and through ar- 
rangements with Beck has had some super- 
visory authority over the nine-State south- 
ern conference of teamsters. 

The New York anticrime committee viewed 
with alarm the fact that the teamsters union 
is stamping out the autonomy of local 
unions, 

The report stated that until recently the 
racketeers have not been too successful in 
getting control of the trucking industry in 
New York. 

“A major barrier has been the virtual au- 
tonomy of the locals in the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters,” the report said. 
“The result has been that here in New York 
a few bona fide honest labor leaders have, 
through the control of their locals, been able 
to withstand the onslaught of the racketeers 
and to preserve the hard core of honest trade 
unionism.” 

The report stated that at the present time 
“an intensive effort is being made to break 
down that autonomy and to gain control over 
the teamster locals. 

“Regional organizations are being used to 
accomplish this end,” the report said. “The 
resultant centralization of control, in the 
opinion of experts, will facilitate the efforts 
of racketeers to dominate the trucking in- 
dustry in any area, provided they are able 
to get control of the regional office of that 
union.” 

The report pointed out that in recent city- 
wide strikes in New York “the accepted 
spokesman for the trucking unions was re- 
placed by order of Hoffa, 

“Hoffa put in as spokesman a man who 
has been a lifelong associate of the worst 
gangster in this city. The strike was set- 
tled on terms dictated by Hoffa.” 0 

The report then pointed out that Hoffa 
was the same man whose activities in the 
field of union welfare funds was the subject 
of disclosures by this committee and later 
by congressional committees, 

“He, himself, is a friend of several major 
figures in the ranks of gangsterdom,” the 
report said. 

The anticrime committee said the rise of 
Hoffa to a position of prominence in the 
teamsters union was due in large measure 
to the backing of a few nationwide trucking 
firms who have purposely played into his 
hands. 

“Hoffa’s plans for New York City, though 
not publicized by him, have been uncovered 
by your committee's investigation,” the re- 
port stated. 
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“Any trucking firm desirous of favored 
treatment can easily get it by retaining one 
of a few select labor-relations firms and 
by going along with suggestions as to what 
‘insurance agencies will handle the union 
welfare and insurance funds.” 

The report warned that certain leaders 
in the New York City trucking industry 
have already been approached with this 
proposition.” : : x 

The report stated that there is much in- 
decision in the trucking industry as to 
whether to go along with Hoffa’s plan. 

“They are bothered by the realization that 
one major weapon of Hoffa's is a plan which 
will ultimately relegate the local trucker to 
a very minor status in the industry,” the re- 
port said. 

The report stated that other leaders in the 
trucking industry “have decided to combine 
their efforts in order to fight Hoffa and his 
racketeeering allies.” 

“These men, unlike their colleagues, real- 
ize the truth of the statement that ‘you em- 
ploy the racketeer on Monday—he is your 
partner by Wednesday—and your employer by 
Friday.“ 

The grand juries indictments and congres- 
sional committees that had criticized Hoffa 
over the years had never hit him any harder 
than the New York Anticrime Committee. 
The crime committee continued to gather in- 
formation on Hoffa’s contacts with Johnny 
Dio, a convicted extortionist who operates a 
labor relations firm. 

But, as if in defiance to the anticrime 
group, Hoffa continued to visit New York for 
the teamsters union. He said it was on au- 
thority from General President Beck. 


TeamsteR Boss Eyres Beck Post—HOorra 
SYMBOL OF DEFIANCE OF CONGRESSIONAL 
PROBERS 

(By Clark Mollenhoff) 

WaAsHINGTON.—James R. (Jimmy) Hoffa 
stands as a symbol of the teamsters union’s 
successful defiance of congressional investiga- 
tors in the past few years. 

This little Napoleon of the drivers union is 
a shrewd, fearless, and aggressive warrior in 
the battles to expand the jurisdiction of the 
teamsters, to solidify it, and to defend his 
allies against those who attack them. 

He appears to be in no hurry to seize the 
crown from General President Dave Beck. 
He is merely moving to make alliances that 
will put him in line for the top post when 
Beck bows out. 

Throughout the central States conference 
of teamsters, local teamsters officials have 
been under the fire of congressional investi- 
gators and grand juries. 

Hoffa has stood his ground when he has 
been under fire personally in Michigan. He 
has consistently backed those in his area 
who have been scorched by congressional 
committees, indicted, or convicted. 

As chairman of the central States confer- 
ence of teamsters, the 42-year-old Detroit 
man has been the bulwark of the teamster 
defense against congressional committees 
that have conducted investigations in Minne- 
apolis, Minn., Kansas City and St. Louis, Mo., 
Chicago, Cleveland and Akron, Ohio, and 
Detroit, Mich. 

Lack of records and lack of access to union 
records hampered investigators throughout 
3 years of investigation. When Hoffa was 
called to explain the lack of records in his 
Michigan area, he testified he had ap- 
proved the destruction of financial records 
to conserve space. 

Congressional committees and grand juries 
have plagued his career as a labor leader 
almost from the outset, but Jimmy said he 
has learned that all these things blow over. 
There are no indications that Hoffa's policy 
has hurt him at this stage. 

In July 1953, the New York Anticrime 
Commission was critical of Hoffa as a life- 
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long associate of the worst gangsters in this 
city, and Chairman Spruille Braden asked 
that President Beck keep Hoffa out of New 
York. 

Beck declined to move against Hoffa, and 
in a nationwide television show asserted that 
he found nothing in Hoffa’s operations to 
criticize. 

The various teamsters union members and 
Officials who gathered in Washington for ded- 
ication of the $5 million teamsters building 
certainly didn't indicate any disenchantment 
with Hoffa. 

Minor officials made him the center of 
attention with an effusive greeting. 

Although he strutted with the carriage 
of one who expected this as his due, he had 
the names of all on the tip of his tongue 
and a quick comment that made it apparent 
he remembered them, 

His table gets a constant stream of minor 
teamsters officials. Some want to thank him 
for help in cutting redtape to settle admin- 
istrative problems, or problems with em- 
ployers. Others want to ask him to contact 
the heads of large organizations to iron out 
difficulties that local officials have found im- 
possible to handle with regular labor-rela- 
tions representatives of the firm. 

Beck can visit the White House and walk 
with kings, but Jimmy Hoffa is working 14 
to 16 hours a day on the contacts that make 
him the No. 2 power in the 1,500,000-member 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters. 

Hoffa has two telephones in his home in 
Detroit. The number of the upstairs phone 
is known to business agents and other offi- 
cials of the teamsters union. 

Hoffa says he is available 24 hours a day 
to hear the problems of any of the teamsters 
in his 22-State area. 

Hoffa also will take up the problems of 
local labor leaders in New York, New Jersey, 
Maryland, or North Carolina. Jimmy says 
this activity is not an encroachment on 
Thomas E. Flynn, head of the eastern con- 
ference of teamsters. 

Flynn is not an international vice presi- 
dent of the teamsters union, and Hoffa says 
that Beck had authorized him to go in and 
settle problems in those areas. 

Hoffa has continued to branch out in the 
East, and make plans for further organiza- 
tion drives in the Middle West despite the 
upsetting influence of indictments in the 
last 2 years of top teamster officials in St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Detroit, Chicago, and 
Minneapolis. 

Hoffa and his lawyers have listened to the 
problems of indicted teamster officials with 
a sympathetic ear. They have then set about 
giving what they consider to be sound advice 
for beating the rap, or copping a plea. 

When Gerald P. Connelly, former official 
of local 548 in Minneapolis, copped a plea of 
guilty to violation of the Taft-Hartley labor 
law he was acting on the advice of Hoffa. 

Hoffa said he listened to the story behind 
the charge that Connelly had illegally ac- 
cepted $300 from an employer in violation of 
the Taft-Hartley law. 

In Hoffa’s opinion it was a technical vio- 
lation but there were so many problems 
involved in trying to beat the case that Hoffa 
advised Connelly to enter a plea of guilty 
and was fined $500. 

Later, when an effort was made to oust 
Connelly as a convicted labor racketeer, Hoffa 
was on the three-man committee that 
studied the case and recommended to Beck 
that Connelly be reinstated. 

Hoffa is equally critical of the indictments 
returned against Harold Gibbons, St. Louis 
teamster official; Orville Ring, teamster boss 
in Kansas City, and William Presser, Cleve- 
land, chairman of the Ohio conference of 
teamsters. 

Presser paid a $1,500 fine after pleading 
nolo contendere (no contest) to a charge of 
conspiracy to create a monopoly in the dis- 
tribution of candy and tobacco products in 
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Ohio. Neither Gibbons nor Ring was con- 
victed, 

Connelly and Hoffa had been friends for 
20 years, and Hoffa stuck with a friend while 
he was in trouble. 

In the teamsters union, Hoffa is regarded as 
a man of his word whether he says he “will 
back: you,” or whether he says he “will get 
you. 

In November 1943, Hoffa paced back and 
forth outside of the door of an eighth- 
floor courtroom of the Federal Building 
in Detroit. A congressional hearing was in 
progress that was aimed at Hoffa. A commit- 
Eys ruling forced Hoffa to stay on the out- 
side. 

He was the center of attention as he moved 
back and forth shouting his dislikes for 
Chairman Wint SmrrH, Republican, of Kan- 
sas, and his arch-enemy Representative 
CrarE HorrMan, Republican, of Michigan, 
who were conducting the hearings. 

On one occasion he cursed a personal rep- 
resentative of Teamster President Beck, and 
accused Beck of intigating the congressional 
inquiry to get him. The representative of 
Beck said there was nothing to such reports, 
but he carefully avoided denouncing Hoffa 
for making such an accusation. 

Hoffa says he likes to run a union so that 
any member “can come up and tell me I’m 
wrong.” 

“I like to be able to sit down across the 
table and argue things out, and when it is all 
over with I like to forget it,” Hoffa said. 

Ave had some tough battles with employ- 
ers, but I’ve never seen an employer yet that 
I couldn't get along with afterwards,” Hoffa 
said. “I can go out right afterwards and 
have a cup of coffee with them and get along 
just as if nothing had happened.” 

Part of the reason that Jimmy can be so 
cheerful after a battle is that he hasn’t lost 
many. 

What is Hoffa’s secret of success? 

“You gotta use your pressure, and make 
sure you got everything stopped off,” Hoffa 
explains. “I've turned down a lot of strikes 
because I knew they (the local union) 
8 raay I won't sanction a strike when 

m not sure they have everything s 
so they'll win.” y e 

Hoffa says that when local officials come in 
with just a feeling they can win a strike, 
he sends them back for the facts. 

“They have to show me,” he said. “It 
must be done on a scientific basis. When 
Jou put the screws on you're sure they'll 
have to come your way.” 

Hoffa doesn’t try to give the impression 
that he has never had any abortive attempts 
to organize, but he has considered those only 
temporary difficulties, 

At present, Hoffa is making big plans to 
organize the service stations, grease racks, 
and parking lots all over the area from the 
> aca Mountains to the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 

Hoffa says he’s made some exploratory 
moves in his home territory around Detroit, 
and has concluded that it is not yet time for 
the big move. 

The teamster's action in Detroit was in 
part successful, but some of the big service 
stations just closed up and went home. The 
big oil companies then cut gasoline prices on 
the outskirts of the affected area, and this 
drew customers enough to keep the total 
gallonage up, Hoffa said. 

“It proved we've got to go at this in a 
wider area to really make it hurt,” Hoffa said. 
“They think they have us stopped, but we've 
been doing some planning recently that will 
set these big oil companies up for a big 
surprise.” 

Hoffa asserts that the teamsters should 
have a right to organize small firms in which 
a man runs his own business and has no 
employees outside of his family. 

He cites the organization of the inde- 
pendent jukebox owner as essential, and each 
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of these independent jukebox operators “is 
a threat to the teamsters, and to organized 
labor as a whole.” 

Hoffa cites the case of the unorganized 
musicians who might work as independent 
entertainers if it were not for the tight mu- 
sicians union, 

“Look at the way Petrillo has things sewed 
up,” Hoffa says. “There is no reason why 
the teamsters shouldn’t have it the same 
way.” 

If Jimmy Hoffa has it his way, he’s going 
to have highway transportation, and every- 
thing else in teamsters jurisdiction, sewed 
up as tight as the musicians union, 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to speak for ap- 
proximately 15 minutes in reference to a 
special item of proposed legislation with 
respect to which I have formally notified 
other Senators. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, reserving the right to object—I do 
not like to object—but I should like to 
familiarize the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Munot] with the request. 
Perhaps if the Senator from Minnesota 
were to speak in the morning hour, and 
then ask for additional time of 4 or 5 
minutes, we could keep within the spirit 
of the agreement with the Senator from 
South Dakota. I would not want him 
to feel that I had let him down. 

I suggest that the Senator from Min- 
nesota yield to me in order that I may 
ask for a call of the Executive Calendar, 
with the understanding that the Senator 
from Minnesota shall have the floor when 
the Executive Calendar shall have been 
disposed of. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am happy to do 


80. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I move that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business, 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting sun- 
dry nominations, which were referred to 
the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no reports of committees, the 
clerk will proceed to state the nomina- 
tions on the Executive Calendar. 


-UNITED STATES ARMY 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Lt. Gen. Henry Irving Hodes, to be a 
General in the United States Army. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


SUNDRY NOMINATIONS IN THE 
ARMED FORCES 
The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 


sundry routine nominations in the Air 
Force, the Navy, and the Marine Corps. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
these nominations be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations are con- 
firmed en bloc. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I ask that 
the President be immediately notified of 
all nominations confirmed this day. 

‘The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I move that 
the Senate resume the consideration of 
legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there further morning business? If not, 
the Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business. 


ELECTION OF PRESIDENT AND VICE 
PRESIDENT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 31) 
proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States providing for 
the election of President and Vice Presi- 
dent, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Minnesota 
proposed as a substitute for the substi- 
tute amendment of the Senator from 
Texas, for himself and other Senators. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the order for the quorum call be 
rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Brste in the chair). 
it is so ordered. 

The Chair is prepared to recognize the 
senior Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator from 
South Dakota is prepared to be recog- 
nized. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, at the conclusion of the 
session yesterday I was discussing some 
of the arguments made in support of 
electoral college reform. This afternoon 
I should like to resume at the point at 
which I left off in yesterday's discussion. 

For purposes of recapitulation, I may 
say that yesterday I had concluded the 
development of two of the arguments 
why, in my opinion, electoral college re- 
form in this country not only is overdue, 
but also is of vital significance to the 
continuation of the American concepts 
of government and the American way 
of life. 

The first argument I presented was 
that the electoral college reform as pro- 


The 


(Mr. 
Without objection, 
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posed in the compromise amendment 
would restore the appropriate balance 
between the voters in the big city areas 
and the voters in the noncity areas of 
the Nation. I pointed out that by so 
doing. although the impact of pressure 
groups would not be eliminated, never- 
theless, pressure groups would be re- 
quired, if they were to be effective, to op- 
erate on a national level.and to make 
a national appeal, rather than a special- 
ized appeal to little segments of Ameri- 
cans in specified sections of the country. 

I pointed out, further, that one of 
the really serious challenges to democ- 
racy in this country has been the de- 
velopment of the boss-led political ma- 
chine of the big city, which is pressure- 
groupism at its worst; which provides 
the opportunity for a few selfish people 
in politics to seek pelf rather than to 
render public service, and to exert in- 
fluence in the great metropolitan areas 
of the Nation to the extent that they can 
control the entire electoral college vote 


‘of a big State. By throwing it en masse 


and en bloc, through one modification 
or another, one way or another they can 
then determine the selection of the 
President and thereby determine the 
destiny of America. 

I pointed out that the present elec- 
toral college system, which was devised 
before there were any large American 
cities, not only makes it possible for the 
big city machines to develop and to exer- 
cise undue weight in the determination 
of our elections, but also, it actually in- 
vites the growth of the big city ma- 
chines and places a premium on their 
operations. 

The second argument I made yester- 
day was that under the proposed com- 
promise amendment the district voting 
features provided for in the Mundt- 
Coudert section of the bill, which pro- 
vides that the electors shall be elected 
precisely as Senators and Representa- 
tives are elected in the same districts, 
and by the same constituencies, entirely 
eliminates—and the Daniel-Kefauver 
section of the joint resolution modifies 
and ameliorates to a considerable ex- 
tent—some very unhappy opportunities 
for a miscarriage of justice, which ex- 
ists in the present electoral-college 
system. i 

I pointed out, for example, that under 
the present system poiitical fraud and 
corruption in a single large election dis- 
trict can actually determine the deci- 
sions of Americans as a whole, because 
if such fraud takes place in a big city, 
which, in turn, determines the vote cast 
by a big State, it means that the candi- 
date who is the recipient of the fraudu- 
lent activities becomes the successful 
candidate nationally and actually deter- 
mines our national destiny. 

I pointed out that by selecting electors 
by districts, or by electing them under 
the proportional system, the opportu- 
nity for cheaters and dishonest persons 
in a single election district to determine 
the outcome of an extremely important 
national election for President will be 
reduced and perhaps eliminated entirely. 

I pointed out, in the second place, that 
many times the occurrence of bad 
weather in a certain area of the country 
or of a State has made it impossible for 
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voters to go to the polls, thus providing 
an increased opportunity for the voters 
in the large cities, who have easy access 
to the polls, to bring about a result in a 
State election which is not compatible 
with the thinking, convictions, and be- 
liefs of the people as a whole. 

I pointed out that such disorders or 
blizzards, floods, or other forms of bad 
weather, which affect certain segments 
of the country, actually means that 
caprices of nature, rather than the con- 
victions of the people, can and some- 
times do determine the decision in a 
large State casting a great block of votes 
for one candidate or another. As a re- 
sult, the entire national election is so 
determined. 

I pointed out, thirdly, that quite fre- 
quently intense local issues prevailing in 
some of the large cities in the big States 
at the time of a national election may do 
more to determine the direction in which 
the people will vote for President than 
all the platform planks and all the 
speeches, promises, and positions of the 
Presidential candidates in a national 
election campaign. 

I shall use the city of Philadelphia, 
Pa., as an example of where there have 
been in the city hall, unhappily, bad ad- 
ministrations, some of them Republican, 
some of them Democratic, at different 
times in history; and how on occasion the 
vast electoral vote of Pennsylvania has 
been cast Republican or Democratic, not 
on the basis of national issues, not on the 
basis of the merits of the competing can- 
didates for the Presidency, but on the 
basis of the attitude of the people of 
Philadelphia toward the political crowd 
in the city hall. 

I said that, in my opinion, that was not 
a good thing to have happen when the 
time came for the election of a national 
administration, charged with the pres- 
ervation of peace, with the development 
of wide national prosperity, and with the 
running of a great, comprehensive coun- 
try such as is represented by this Re- 
public. 

With this short recapitulation of my 
presentation of yesterday, I now come to 
the third reason why, in my opinion, it is 
highly important that the Senate should 
pass the compromise amendment, and 
get on the road toward electoral college 
reform. 

My third reason is that our compromise 
amendment would eliminate from the 
American election system those features 
which are completely un-American and, 
in my opinion, indefensibly immoral at 
present. These grow out of the fact that 
the block voting system of casting the 
votes in the electoral college, whereby a 
State pools together the votes of the win- 
ner and the loser, and casts them with 
one mighty blow in the direction of the 
winning candidate, tends to destroy the 
equality of citizenship which is pledged 
to citizens of the United States under the 
Constitution of this great country. I 
shall illustrate that. 

New York State has 45 electoral votes; 
Delaware has 3; my home State of South 
Dakota has 4. There is nothing wrong 
with the fact that a great State like New 
York should have 45 votes, a small State 
like Delaware should have only 3, and 
a rural State like South Dakota should 
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have only 4. There is nothing wrong 
about the fact that from the area of the 
country which is represented within the 
boundary lines of the State of New York, 
there should be, of course, a much larger 
vote cast for President than would come 
from sparsely settled areas or from 
smaller States. 

But herein lies the gross inequity of the 
situation; herein lies the indefensible 
immorality which has crept into our 
election system as our great metropoli- 
tan areas have developed, and as, con- 
trary to the expectations, desires, and 
beliefs of the constitutional forefathers, 
State after State began to use, until now 
the practice includes all the States, the 
block system of casting the electoral 
votes. That is what that now means: It 
means that the individual voter in the 
State of New York actually casts 45 
electoral votes every time he puts his in- 
dividual mark on the ballot, while the 
citizen of Delaware, who may be equally 
intelligent, equally prudent, equally pa- 
triotic, when he casts his individual vote 
and marks his ballot for a President, has 
only 3 electoral votes that he puts 
into motion. In other words, the vote 
power, the vote impact, the vote weight 
of the individual citizen in the State of 
New York is 15 times as much as the im- 
pact of the vote cast by the single voter in 
the State of Delaware. Or I suppose it 
could be put another way. The voter in 
the State of New York, as an individual, 
when he pulls the lever in a voting ma- 
chine, or puts a mark on the ballot, ex- 
erts 45 pounds of pressure on the meas- 
uring device determining who is elected 
President. The same type of citizen, the 
same type of individual American, who, 
by accident of a State line, happens to be 
pulling the lever on his voting machine, 
or putting his X on a ballot in the State 
of Delaware, exerts only 3 pounds of 
pressure on the same machine deter- 
mining who is going to be President and 
who is not going to be President. 

I have been a little surprised at some 
of the opposition to this proposal, and a 
little surprised as to its source, because I 
listened to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KENNEDY], I listened to the 
Senator from New York [Mr. LEHMAN], 
and I listened to the Senator from IIli- 
nois [Mr. Doucias] say that they were 
not in favor of this effort to bring the 
election of the President closer to the 
people and to equalize the voting im- 
portance of all American citizens. I 
have been surprised because I know at 
least two of those distinguished Sena- 
tors, and I believe all three, have been 
in the vanguard of those who have said, 
“Let us eliminate the poll tax—let us 
treat all Americans as equal.” 

Why do they want to eliminate the 
poll tax? I assume they want to elimi- 
nate the poll tax in order to move in the 
direction of giving all Americans an 
equal opportunity to vote. I think that 
is a commendable objective. I am happy 
I come from a State where we have no 
religious discrimination, no barriers to 
voting; where we have no racial dis- 
crimination, where we have no color dis- 
crimination, where we treat all Ameri- 
cans as equals, as the Constitution says 
we should, and where every citizen has 
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an equal right to vote. We were among 
the first to give to that great race known 
as the American Indian his rightful 
franchise. 

But I cannot reconcile these protesta- 
tions of these Senators against the poll 
tax with an attitude of mind that also 
Says they would like to continue to per- 
petuate a system which gives a citizen 
in the State of New York 15 times as 
many votes as a citizen of Delaware gets. 
Surely such inequality is indefensible. 

If there is any basis of logic or reason 
in eliminating a poll tax, so that a black 
man, a red man, a yellow man, a white 
man, and everybody in every section of 
the country has the same right to vote 
and the same authority to determine the 
destiny of his Government by exercising 
his franchise—if that makes sense, it 
certainly makes sense to equalize the vot- 
ing power of those already entitled to the 
franchise. And that is a serious defi- 
ciency which has evolved in our present 
system. We should eliminate it if we 
really believe in equality of opportunity 
in our polling places. 

I do not see how any man can con- 
sistently argue that he favors giving a 
vote to some American citizen who does 
not now have a vote, so that we can have 
equal citizens, so we will have no second- 
class citizens in the country, and then in 
the same Chamber argue that he wants 
to continue a system which gives people 
in certain sections of the country 15 votes 
to 1 vote of another American. They 
worry about the fact that a man who has 
a vote today has one more vote than per- 
haps a colored man in the South who is 
not entitled to vote. But that would be a 
discrepancy of just one vote. Yet we find 
these same Senators trying to keep in the 
law and the Constitution a situation 
which has developed which results in the 
discrepancy of not just 1, but of 45 to 
3—a discrepancy of 42 votes. 

Mr. President, I have been discussing 
the discrepancy in voting. I have been 
discussing the overdue weight which has 
evolved in our system because of the unit 
rule, general slate, block system of vot- 
ing electoral votes en masse a State at 
atime. Ishould like to call to the atten- 
tion of my friends who are interested, 
and I hope sincerely so and not for po- 
litical reasons only, in promoting legis- 
lation to eliminate the poll tax, and mat- 
ters of that kind, the fact that this is the 
most serious discrepancy in the voting 
power between the people of the United 
States extant in our American Republic 
today. There is no comparison between 
the inequities of this system as compared 
with the fact that perhaps one man loses 
his vote in the South and another man 
has the right to cast a single vote. 

I know from a reading of English his- 
tory that plural voting is something that 
Anglo-Saxons have engaged in from time 
to time. There was a time, and it may 
still be in effect, that a voter selecting 
members for the House of Commons had 
three votes at his command if he was 
lucky. A man had a right to vote be- 
cause he was a Briton. That entitled 
him to a vote. But he also got a vote if 
he happenéd to have a business in Lon- 
don and a residence in the country. 
That gave him another vote. For a long 
time, and it may still be true, he got an 
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extra vote if he happened to be a grad- 
uate of Oxford or Cambridge. So some- 
times a privileged citizen in Britain had 
3 votes compared to 1 for a coal miner 
or a stevedore or a taxi driver running his 
little cab around Picadilly Circus. That 
was a discrepancy of 3 to 1, but in our 
country we have developed it to a dis- 
crepancy of 15 to 1, when one compares 
the voting power of the citizen of New 
York State with the citizen of Delaware, 
or of Vermont, Wyoming, or Nevada, 

I have searched the Constitution very 
carefully. I find no place in the Consti- 
tution of the United States where it says 
the President shall be elected by the 
States. I have reread Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg Address. I cannot find any place 
where the Great Emancipator ever said 
that in this country we are going to have 
a government of the States, for the 
States, and by the States. 

Something rings in my mind that this 
is supposed to be a government of the 
people, that the people elect the Presi- 
dent, that the people mark the ballots. 
So there has crept into this debate a 
curious paradox, where some Members 
would like to continue a function of 
States to determine which candidate is 
going to be President, rather than make 
it a function of the people. 

Let me illustrate just how serious this 
discrepancy is. Let us assume a case of 
a hypothetical presidential election 
which is very close. Picture, if you will, 
Mr. President, a situation in which prac- 
tically all the people have gone to the 
polls in the 48 States. Now, assume that 
by some system of telepathy we are able 
to read what is in the ballot boxes, so we 
are able to know what is happening in 
the course of the campaign—something 
which very definitely could happen in a 
real election, namely that the Democratic 
and Republican candidates for Presi- 
dent, respectively, at 30 seconds before 
the close of the election are tied up even 
Stephen, 50-50. Each has the same 
number of popular votes. Each has the 
Same number of electoral votes—241 
votes for each, Mr. President. That 
makes a total of 482 electoral votes, and 
leaves 49 electoral votes unaccounted 
for, to make up the total of 531. So at 
that point the election is completely 
tied up—241 electoral votes for the Re- 
publican candidate, and 241 electoral 
votes for the Democratic candidate. 
Thirty seconds before the time when the 
polls close, two States remain to be heard 
from, New York State, with 45 electoral 
votes; and South Dakota, with 4 elec- 
toral votes. Those two combined ac- 
count for the 49 electoral votes which are 
still to be heard from, 

Mr. President, let us suppose that by 
a system of clairvoyance we discover 
that the vote in New York State is a tie 
and that the vote in South Dakota is a 
tie, as between the Republican candidate 
and the Democratic candidate; and time 
keeps running out. Then, 15 seconds 
before the polls close, a college president 
in South Dakota, who has spent all day 
studying the various issues in the cam- 
paign, reading the party platforms, read- 
ing the speeches of the candidates, and 
trying to do his conscientious best to de- 
termine whether in that specific election 
it would be better to have a Republican 
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or a Democratic President, enters a poll- 
ing place, just before if closes, and is in 
time to vote. 

Let us suppose that at the same mo- 
ment in history a stumble bum from skid 
row in Battery Park, New York City, 
rolls off a park bench on which he has 
been sleeping and, coming to, staggers 
drunkenly over to a polling place, enters 
into it by accident, and gets into the 
polling place in time to vote. Then 
what do we have, Mr. President? At 
that point we have a tie, with 241 elec- 
toral votes on each side. We have a tie 
in the popular vote. We have a tie in 
those two States—New York and South 
Dakota. We have a college president 
doing his best to make an intelligent, 
scholarly, thoughtful, wise decision; and 
we have a stumble bum from skid row 
who has staggered into an election 
booth by accident. 

Let us assume that at that moment the 
college president, after thinking over the 
matter very carefully indeed, votes Re- 
publican. Of course, I am sure that if 
he were smart enough to be a college 
president, he would vote Republican. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator from 
South Dakota yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from South Dakota yield to the 
Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I am not 
very happy about yielding, but I yield. 
{Laughter.] i 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I hope the Senator from South Dakota is 
not making any insinuations about the 
Republicans and the Democrats. 

Mr.MUNDT. The Senator from South 
Carolina is exactly correct; I am just 
trying to illustrate a point in mathe- 
maties. I[Laughter.] I am just trying 
to show how silly, how unfair, and how 
dangerous our present system can be. I 
am not making any assumptions of any 
kind. We do not have any skid row in 
South Dakota, but we do have some col- 
leges there. That is why I suggested 
that the college president would be in 
South Dakota. New York has both a 
skid row and some very wonderful col- 
leges, of one of which I am happy to be 
a graduate with an advanced degree. So 
I am not casting any aspersions at New 
Vork. At any rate, Mr. President, I as- 
sume that the highly intelligent college 
president votes Republican. 

Then I turn our imaginary TV lens 
from the projection booth toward Bat- 
tery Park, New York, to see what the 
stumble bum is doing there in New York 
City. In the confines of the heated poll- 
ing place, he cannot see very clearly or 
think very clearly; but, by gum, he votes. 
Staggering around to keep from falling, 
he reaches up and pulls down a lever on 
a voting machine—he does not know 
which one or even that he is voting. 
Then both voters walk out of the polling 
places, By accident—not because he is 
drunk—Mr.. Stumblebum, from skid 
row, has pulled the Democratic ticket 
lever. [Laughter.] What happens? 
Well, we are totting up the votes. Be- 
fore those 2 votes were cast, the election 
was tied up, 50-50, even-Stephen, with 
241 electoral votes for the Republican 
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candidate and 241 electoral votes for the 
Democratic candidate—and the popular 
vote also standing at a tie. 

Well, Mr. President, one who had not 
studied our election system very care- 
fully would suppose of course that, in- 
asmuch as up to that moment the vote 
had been a tie, with 241 electoral votes 
for the Republican candidate and 241 
electoral votes for the Democratic candi- 
date, then, after 2 more citizens voted, 
1 voting for the Republican candidate 
and the other voting for the Democratic 
ee the election would still be a 

e. 

But, Mr. President, that is not the 
case. Let us see what happens in the 
case of those last 2 votes. Before 
those last 2 votes were cast, the elec- 
tion was a tie, with 241 electoral votes 
for each side. But then what happened? 
When the college president, after taking 
so much care and deliberation, voted 
Republican, he—in effect—cast 4 elec- 
toral votes for the Republican candi- 
date. But when the stumble bum from 
skid row, in his drunken stagger, by ac- 
cident pulled the Democratic ticket 
lever, he cast 45 electoral votes for the 
Democratic candidate. Therefore, Mr. 
Stumble Bum’s choice won the election, 
because then the Democratic candidate 
would have 45 additional electoral 
votes—the 45 electoral votes hanging in 
the balance whenever anyone in New 
York States votes, as compared to the 
4 electoral votes in the case of South 
Dakota. 

Mr. President, does that make sense 
to anyone? Are we to suppose that the 
constitutional forefathers: sat through 
the long, hot summer in Philadelphia, 
trying to devise a system whereby a 
stumble bum in New York City could 
accomplish more, by accident, than could 
be accomplished through design by a 
highly intelligent college president in 
South Dakota? 

No, Mr. President. We need a reform, 
We need a correction of this indefensi- 
ble immorality which has crept into our 
system because of the growth of the 
great metropolitan areas, because of the 
dislocations of the population, because 
of the manner in which the electoral 
college now functions by tradition, al- 
though it was not so designed by the 
constitutional architects, and because 
the voting system which also has crept 
into it causes such great inequalities be- 
tween the voters of the individual 
States. > 

But, Mr. President, the situation is 
much, much worse than that, much 
worse than the fact that Mr. Stumble 
Bum's vote gave the Democratic candi- 
date a total of 286 electoral votes, when 
all the votes were counted, whereas the 
South Dakota college president’s vote 
increased the Republican candidate’s 
electoral vote to only 245. That would 
be the situation, because up until the 
last 30 seconds the vote was tied, with 
241 electoral votes for each side; and 
then the fact that Mr. Stumble Bum in 
Battery Park voted for the Democratic 
candidate, resulted in increasing the 
electoral votes for the Democratic can- 
didate by 45 to total 286, whereas the 
fact that the intelligent college profes- 
sor in South Dakota voted for the Re- 
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publican candidate resulted in increas- 
ing the electoral votes for the Republi- 
can candidate by 4 to total only 245. 

Of course, Mr. President, it could equal- 
ly well happen that a South Dakota col- 
lege president or college professor—per- 
haps of a little less intellectual degree 
would vote for the Democratic candidate, 
and perhaps a stumble bum in Battery 
Park might stagger into a polling place 
and hit the lever for the Republican 
ticket by blind accident, rather than the 
lever for the Democratic ticket. But the 
point is that such a system does not make 
sense and it is grossly inequitable. 

The situation actually could be worse 
than that, Mr. President. Suppose that 
15 seconds before the polling places 
closed, while the drunk from skid row 
staggered into the polling place in Bat- 
tery Park, New York City, instead of hav- 
ing one man go into a polling place in 
South Dakota, 40 men crowded into poll- 
ing places in that election district, just 
before the polls closed, and cast their 
votes. All 40 of those South Dakotans 
could conceivably have voted Republican, 
at almost precisely the same moment 
when one man in New York City, by vir- 
tue of his accidental pulling of the Demo- 
cratic ticket lever, voted Democratic. 

Well, Mr. President, certainly a visitor 
from abroad, in looking at our demo- 
cratic processes, would say, in comment- 
ing on that situation, That breaks the 
tie, and the Republican candidate will 
have 39 votes more than the Democratic 
candidate.” But, Mr. President, would 
that actually be the case? No, indeed; it 
would not. The tie would be broken, all 
right, but it would not be broken in the 
direction of the popular choice; it would 
not be broken in the direction of the way 
the majority of the people of the United 
States were actually voting. Far from 
it. Instead, the tie would be broken by 
a trick mechanism in the electoral col- 
lege system, which still would give the 
45 electoral votes to the candidate for 
whom the one voter in New York State 
had, by accident, voted, whereas it would 
give only 4 additional electoral votes to 
the candidate for whom the 40 persons in 
South Dakota voted. 

Mr. President, is that what we are try- 
ing to do? Is that what our friends 
would like to perpetuate? Is that what 
the great opponents of the poll tax now 
propose—that we perpetuate a system 
whereby one citizen of the United States 
in New York State shall, when voting, 
have more effect than 40 citizens of the 
United States in another section of the 
country? 

I dare them to find any place, north, 
south, east, or west, in America where 
such an inequity is provided by poll-tax 
legislation, or by any other system of 
trying to deny people a vote. I am 
against all these restrictions and in- 
equities. I want the people to have the 
right to vote. I want their votes to 
count and to be counted equitably. 

It is worse than that, Mr. President— 
much worse than that. Suppose, when 
this poor fellow who rolled off the park 
bench in New York got to the polling 
place and voted his single vote by acci- 
dent in New York City, at that same 
hour in history 400 South Dakotans had 
gotten into the polling place to break 
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the tie. South Dakotans are pretty 
smart, but they are not smart enough 
so that we could expect all 400 to vote 
Republican. There would be some 
Democratic votes cast. But let us as- 
sume that, in a particularly erudite and 
intelligent area of South Dakota, all 400 
voted Republican. 

That ought to break the tie, certainly, 
in behalf of popular government. If 
this is government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people, there is the 
voice of the people. Four hundred said, 
“This time we should have a Republican 
administration“ —one drunk by accident 
had voted Democratic. 

The stumblebum from skid row did 
not know how he voted. He hit the 
Democratic lever by accident. What 
happens? Who wins? The Democratic 
candidate wins, because of the vote of 
a single individual. Where are the great 
proponents of equality of citizenship? 
Where are the great proponents of giv- 
ing every man an equal vote? Strangely 
enough, we find them now saying, We 
want to perpetuate a system under 
which a voter in one State shall have 
more than 400 times the power of a 
voter in South Dakota.” What kind of 
nonsense is that? What type of incon- 
sistency? I cannot understand it. 

Certainly that does not give equality 
of voting. Are we electing our Presi- 
dents by gimmicks, gadgets, and sta- 
tistical quotas in the State, or are peo- 
ple running the country? Where are 
the Senators now who believe in gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, 
and for the people, and who say they 
do not want any second-class citizen- 
ship? Where are the Senators who say 
they do not want any inequality? They 
do not want any segregation? They do 
not want anything now except to per- 
petuate a system which gives their vot- 
ers 400 times the voting power of a 
citizen of South Dakota. 

Ah, Mr. President, it is worse than 
that—much worse than that. Let us 
analyze this parodoxical situation a lit- 
tle further. 

There is still a tie, at 241 electoral 
votes for each candidate. Everything is 
tied up in New York and South Dakota. 
Thirty seconds before the polling places 
close, we have the down-and outer in 
New York, the poor unfortunate indi- 
vidual who fell off the park bench, head- 
ing for the front door of Alcoholics Anon- 
ymous, getting into the polling place by 
mistake, and pulling a lever on a voting 
machine by accident, and thus voting 
Democratic. At that same time, by some 
strange accident of physics and geogra- 
phy, let us now assume 400,000 South 
Dakotans went into polling places and 
voted just before the polls were closed. 
Four hundred thousand got into the 
polling places pretty late, but they voted. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. Let me finish the story 
of this vote, and then I shall be glad to 
yield. 

Iam sure that 400,000 South Dakotans 
would not all vote Republican at the same 
time, but in this case let us assume that 
they did. I want to find out how much 
sincerity there is in this business of 
treating all American voters alike. Let 
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us therefore assume that all 400,000 
voted Republican. The stumble bum 
from skid row voted Democratic by ac- 
cident—400,000 South Dakotans voted 
Republican deliberately and by design. 

What happened? Certainly, one might 
assume, we could poll the people of the 
world and find out who won the Ameri- 
can election. People would say, “Things 
were all tied up. Then 1 man voted 
Democratic, and 400,000 voted Republi- 
can. Certainly the Republicans won in a 
landslide. America will have a Republi- 
can President.” 

But they did not win. One vote in New 
York, by accident, gives 45 electoral votes 
to the Democratic candidate, while 400,- 
000 votes in South Dakota give 4 electoral 
votes to the other candidate, and we have 
an election decided upon the basis that 
1 man has more than 400,000 times the 
voting power of another. 

Is that what we are trying to perpetu- 
ate? Is that what people are talking 
about when they say, “Let us eliminate 
the poll tax, so that each man can have 
an equal right to vote“? Let us be sen- 
sible about it. Let us have some consist- 
ency. Let us be realistic. Let us be fair. 
Let us not try to perpetuate a system 
which tends to give people in the larger 
cities such an unfair advantage over 
people in the States with smaller blocks 
of electoral votes. 

I do not want a white man to have an 
advantage over a black man. Neither do 
I want a white man in the city of New 
York to have an advantage of 400,000 
times the voting strength of a white man, 
an Indian, or a black man in South Da- 
kota. If we believe in equality of voting 
privileges, if we believe in equality of op- 
portunity, if we believe in the things 
about which we make speeches and with 
respect to which we write platforms for 
presidential candidates, let us demon- 
strate our sincerity when it comes to 
voting on the compromise amendment. 

Iam now happy to yield to the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, what has the Senator to 
say with respect to direct voting by the 
people for President? In previous meas- 
ures there have been provisions under 
which a candidate with 40 or 45 percent 
or more of the vote would be declared 
the nominee. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator is referring 
to the direct popular vote of the people, 
is he not? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The direct popular vote of the people. 

Mr. MUNDT. Let me say to the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina, whose vote I 
seek in favor of this amendment, and 
whose vote I feel confident of winning, 
that there is a considerable amount of 
merit in the proposal for direct popular 
vote of the people for President. How- 
ever, the political realities of the situa- 
tion are such that I do not presume the 
States of the Union—more especially the 
State of South Carolina—would ever be 
willing to give up the great bastion of 
States rights built around the concept 
of the bicameral legislature, in which 
every State has two Senators, and equal 
representation in the Senate. 

That principle is inseparably bound up 
with our electoral college system of 
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equating the votes and distributing them 
among the various States. I do not be- 
lieve it would be within the bounds of 
practical possibility to induce the States 
to adopt a constitutional amendment 
which would tend to move in the direc- 
tion of a unitary system of government, 
which would eliminate State lines, and 
which would move in the direction of 
having two completely representative 
branches of Congress, instead of a Senate 
and a House. That being true, we move 
in the direction of a popular vote for 
President as far as we can, while perpe- 
tuating the doctrine of States rights, 
which is dear to the hearts of the people 
of South Carolina as well as the people of 
South Dakota. Surely all proponents of 
a direct popular vote for President should 
therefore support this amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
agree with what the Senator has said. 
The Senator may recall that in the past 
we have joined in introducing bills on the 
same subject. 

Mr.MUNDT. That is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
One of such bills passed the Senate in 
1950. I submitted an amendment which 
provided that if any person received 40 
percent or more of the votes, he should 
be declared the nominee. What does the 
Senator have to say on that subject? 

Mr. MUNDT. I recall that bill. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The amendment was agreed to on the 
floor of the Senate. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
It was offered by the majority leader, 
in 1950. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That bill passed the Senate by the nec- 
essary two-thirds vote, and went to the 
House, 

Mr. MUNDT. That is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Would the Senator be in favor of adopt- 
ing such a provision as I have referred 
to, and setting the figure at 40 or 45 
percent? 

Mr. MUNDT. In ans ver to the Sena- 
tor’s question, let me say that in evolving 
the compromise we devoted a consider- 
able amount of time, study, and analysis 
to the particular proposal. We did a 
great deal of hypothetical calculation. 
For a time the figure we favored was 40 
percent, then 45 percent. Finally we 
settled upon a figure of 50 percent, for 
this reason: 

There is a great body of public opin- 
fon in this country—and I think I find 
myself included in that body—to the ef- 
fect that, somehow, or other, we would 
like to have our Presidents elected by a 
majority vote. We would like to have a 
majority President. If he can obtain a 
majority in the electoral college, well and 
good. If an election goes into the House 
of Representatives, the vote is upon 
a different basis but it also requires 
a majority decision. We live in a coun- 
try where the majority rules. We under- 
stand the concept of majority rule. 
When there is a tie vote in the Senate 
and the Vice President breaks a tie, no 
one complains. That is majority rule. 
If such a rule could be incorporated in 
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the bill, I should like to have the figure 
fixed at 50 percent. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
As I understand, the bill that was re- 
ported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, after hearings had been held on 
it, contained the 40 percent provision. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator is talking 
about this year, I assume. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
This year. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator is correct. 

When we worked on it in conference, 
in order to get a compromise proposal 
together, we moved the percentage up to 
50 percent. 

We have been talking about the in- 
equity of having votes cast by State 
blocs, instead of having them recorded 
individually, breaking them up by dis- 
tricts or distributing them by proportion. 

It would seem to me a simple matter 
of political morality that our country 
should recognize in this day and age, 
when we do not want 2d-class citi- 
zens, that we do not want 4th- or 5th- 
or 15th-class citizens either, in counting 
the votes. Our proposal will correct it. 
This will give us an opportunity to func- 
tion, as it has always been intended the 
Government should function, as a gov- 
ernment of, by, and for the people. 

I wish to turn now to the fourth issue. 
I may say that after developing the 
fourth issue, and perhaps a fifth issue, I 
shall answer, if I can, some of the argu- 
ments that have been presented by the 
Senators from Massachusetts, New York, 
and New Jersey, and then I shall relin- 
quish the floor. 

I make that announcement now so 
that the administrative assistants of 
those Senators may notify their Sena- 
tors, and that the page boys may be on 
due notice with respect to it, in connec- 
tion with notifying the Senators. 

I hope the Senators may be present 
to defend their position, if it is defensi- 
ble, or to challenge the arguments I am 
making, if they are challengeable. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
should like to suggest the absence of a 
quorum so that those Senators may get 
to the floor. What the Senator is say- 
ing is of great importance. 

Mr. MUNDT. The page boys could 
notify the Senators. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I will say that when the Senator from 
South Dakota has concluded his speech, 
I intend to suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I should like to 
have more Senators in the Chamber to 
hear the Senator’s speech. I would sug- 
gest that we have a quorum call. 

Mr. MUNDT. If we might have a 
short quorum call, with the understand- 
ing that I do not lose the floor, I would 
be agreeable. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, with 
the understanding that the Senator from 
South Dakota will not lose the floor, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 
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Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, before 
leaving my third point I should like to 
call to the attention of the Members of 
the Senate the States of the Union which 
have six or fewer electoral votes. I 
mention it simply to illustrate the voting 
strength of a voter in those States. For 
example, in the State of New York a 
voter has 7 times the voting power, or 
the equivalent of 7 votes, for every vote 
cast by a citizen in any of these States: 
actually, the States which have 6 elec- 
toral votes are Oregon, Nebraska, and 
Colorado. 

In other words, a voter in New York 
State has a voting power of more than 
seven times the voting power of a vote 
cast by a citizen in Denver, Omaha, or 
Portland. 

The States with four electoral votes 
are Utah, South Dakota, Rhode Island, 
North Dakota, New Mexico, New Hamp- 
shire, Montana, Idaho, and Arizona. 

A voter in New York State hits 10 
keys for a candidate for President every 
time a citizen of any of these other States 
hits a single key for a presidential can- 
didate. He is an equally intelligent citi- 
zen, an equally able citizen, but because 
of mechanisms which have crept un- 
wanted into our electoral college ma- 
chinery, that situation prevails. 

I have spoken about cities of Dela- 
ware. The same situation exists in 
Wyoming. Vermont has only 3 electoral 
votes; Nevada has only 3; Delaware has 
only 3. 

I wish the Senators from Vermont 
were on the floor at the moment, because 
I should like to point out to them how 
important it is to Vermont that it begin 
lifting the stature of Vermonters a little 
higher than one-fifteenth the dimen- 
sions of the citizens of New York. Our 
amendment would correct that situation. 

Mr. Y. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr, KENNEDY. How can the Sena- 
tor say that the vote of a citizen of Ver- 
mont is less than that of a citizen of New 
York, when, as a matter of fact, Ver- 
mont has 2 Senators and New York has 
2 Senators? 

Mr. MUNDT. May I inquire of the 
distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts, who I know has studied the ques- 
tion very carefully, how many electoral 
votes the State of New York has? 

Mr. KENNEDY. It has 45. 

Mr. MUNDT. And Vermont has three. 
Suppose there is a tie vote; how many 
electoral votes of the citizens of Ver- 
mont are put into action by a voter in 
Vermont? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Three. 

Mr. MUNDT. And each citizen of 
New York puts in 45. 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct. 

Mr. MUNDT. So a citizen of New 
York has 15 times the vote power of a 
citizen of Vermont. 

Mr. KENNEDY. How many times 
greater is the population of the State of 
New York than that of Vermont? 
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Mr. MUNDT. Population has nothing 
to do with it. We are not going to take 
from New York any of its 45 votes. We 
wish to get away from the bloc system, 
this unique system which we have been 
discussing. It was never the intention 
that such a system could develop. It 
never happens in this body. We do not 
come out of a committee and say that 
we have a unanimous report. For in- 
stance, in the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, where 8 Senators brought 
the farm bill out and 7 Senators voted 
against it, no one said it was a unani- 
mous report. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The only point I am 
trying to make is that, taking the pro- 
portion of voters of the State of New 
York as compared with the number of 
people in the State of New York, com- 
paring the population of New York with 
the population of Vermont, comparing 
their strength in the electoral college, 
the Senator knows that a citizen of Ver- 
mont has a greater proportion in the 
electoral college than has a citizen of 
New York. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is not correct, at 
all. New York has 45 votes—— 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is because there 
are so many fewer citizens in Vermont. 

Mr. MUNDT. The difficulty which 
the Senator from Massachusetts has is 
that he thinks about elections as though 
a President were elected by States. He 
is elected by people. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The point is that in 
the electoral college Vermont has one- 
fifteenth as many votes as has the State 
of New York; but the Senator knows 
that there are 15 million people in New 
York and there are not a million people 
in Vermont. 

Mr. I am not quarreling 
with the fact that there are 45 electoral 
votes in the State of New York, but with 
the fact that the present system votes 
them into a bloc. That is what is wrong. 
We take a situation where the winner 
is entitled to 25 electoral votes and we 
add 20 votes of the defeated candidate, 
for instance, to the victor’s total and 
thus we are pulling poor little Vermont 
down until the voters of Vermont might 
as well never go to the polls. 

Mr. KENNEDY. What about the los- 
ing votes? Under the plan suggested by 
the Senator from South Dakota, those 
votes in each of the congressional units 
would be lost. 

Mr. MUNDT. They would be lost, but 
they would not be multiplied or added. 
That is the difference. A candidate says, 
“Look what a swell job of campaign- 
ing I did. I was elected unanimously”— 
because we took the other fellows’ elec- 
toral votes and added them to his. 

Mr. KENNEDY. It is based on the 
number of people in a district. It in- 
cludes all the people who voted for the 
loser. Under the Senator’s plan the votes 
are lost. 

Mr. MUNDT. They are lost, but not 
stolen. Ido not mean dishonestly stolen; 
but a thief in the night could not get 
them any more quickly. Old Robin Hood 
could not get them any faster or effec- 
tively. It is legal, under our present pro- 
cedure, but that is what we are trying to 
correct. It is legal but it is not right. It 
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is one of the glaring moral weaknesses 
which has crept into our system, and the 
time is long overdue when Congress 
should begin to take some action with 
reference to it. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. In New York 
State, if one party receives one vote 
more than the other party, all 45 elec- 
toral votes in the State go to that one 
party, do they not? 

Mr. MUNDT. That is correct. That 
is the serious deficiency which we are 
trying to correct. 

Mr. THURMOND. And if there are 
only 6 million votes cast and one party 
receives only 1 vote more than the other, 
then the other votes less 1 are cast by 
people whose votes are not represented 
at all in the electoral college? 

Mr. MUNDT. That is exactly correct. 

Mr. THURMOND. In 1868, when 
Grant and Seymour were running, a 
local fraud which occurred in the State 
of New York caused the votes of the en- 
tire State of New York to turn on that 
point. It happened that it did not 
change the election that year, but it 
could have changed the election of a 
President in one instance where there 
was fraud. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is correct. The 
combination amendment or either facet 
of the compromise would eliminate that 
difficulty. It would prevent frauds oc- 
curring in a single election district from 
determining the outcome of a national 
election. 

Mr. THURMOND. Under the com- 
promise amendment, then, a State could 
choose whether it desired to follow the 
proportional system or follow the district 
system. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. THURMOND. The distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts spoke of the 
district plan not revealing a true reflec- 
tion of the will of the people. In one 
sense of the word it might not do so on 
a statewide basis, but on a district basis 
it would be the same way in which a 
Representative is elected. Therefore, 
the will of the people would be more 
nearly refiected than it is under the 
present system. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is correct. If a 
candidate is elected, his vote counts. If 
he loses, he loses. But we do not take 
the losing votes and add them to the 
winning votes. 

Mr. THURMOND. Under the com- 
promise system, would the people who 
live in States where minorities are not 
acknowledged at all be more encouraged 
to vote? 

Mr. MUNDT. I think there is no 
question about that, because it would 
provide an opportunity within a certain 
district, if we had the district plan, to 
develop candidates who were well known 
locally, and to develop attitudes in the 
party organization in the local area, that 
would try to attain a two-party system, 
if it were a one-party State. 

Mr. THURMOND. Would there not 
be more stimulus afforded American cit- 
izens to vote if the compromise amend- 
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ment were adopted? They would know 
that their votes would be reflected in the 
electoral vote of their State. 

Mr.MUNDT. Yes; and much more so 
for the other reason we were discussing 
earlier. It would give encouragement to 
the individual citizen to vote in little Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, or Delaware; the 
citizen in a little State who now must 
feel mighty insignificant when he has 
to stand up on a high chair to vote 
because he feels so pygmylike in size. 
He knows he is casting a vote only one- 
fifteenth the size or importance of that 
cast by a voter in New York State. Yet 
he has equal citizenship with other peo- 
ple throughout the country. It is only 
because of the accident of his residence 
in a little State of the Union that he has 
become a 2d-class citizen; actually, a 
15th-class citizen when it comes to voting 
for President. 

The proposed amendment will offer 
every citizen everywhere more incentive 
to vote. It will be worth his while to 
climb down off the Green Mountains, 
even when the snow is on them, to exer- 
cise his franchise. He will become just 
as important as if he lived in New York 
City, Boston, or Chicago. His vote then 
will count just as much as will that of 
the citizen living in any other State of 
the Union. It will be worth just as much 
and will be as important as if he lived 
in the largest State of the Union. 

I hear much said about legislation to 
abolish the poll tax, thus giving every 
citizen the right to vote. I favor giving 
every citizen the right to vote, but I want 
him to have the right to vote with equal- 
ity. I do not want the fellow living in 
a little State to have only a small, sniv- 
eling one-fifteenth fraction of a vote as 
compared with a voter who lives in one 
of the biggest States of the Union. 

Mr. THURMOND. It has been said 
that the proposed compromise amend- 
ment would not treat minorities fairly. 
Would not the compromise amendment 
give them opportunities which they 
never had before? 

Mr. MUNDT. It would give everyone 
an opportunity he never had before, 
whether it be under the district system 
or the proportional system. Most im- 
portant, it will give dignity to the indi- 
vidual citizen. There will be 435 elec- 
toral districts, equally important, equally 
powerful, equally significant, with can- 
didates of both parties having an appeal 
to all the people. It will get away from 
the silly business which now goes on in 
the selection of candidates at our con- 
ventions. The question is always asked, 
“Who will appeal most to the voters of 
New York, those people with the big 
biceps who, when they pull the lever in 
the voting booth, cast 45 compelling and 
conclusive votes in the electoral college? 
That is the only thing that counts. 
Why should anything else count?” 

In New York State the voter who puts 
his marker on the ballot or pulls the 
lever of a voting machine puts 45 markers 
on the counter. Why should anyone be 
concerned about the voter in Delaware, 
Vermont, or South Dakota, who can put 
only 3 or 4 markers in the electoral 
college? 
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There is nothing, including the exist - 
ence of one-party States, which so much 
discourages voters from going to the polls 
as the recognition of the fact that their 
humble votes do not count in certain 
areas of the country; do not carry the 
same weight, same authority, same pow- 
er, same mathematical importance as the 
votes which are cast in New York City 
or Boston or Chicago. 

Mr. THURMOND. Under the com- 
promise amendment, is it not true that 
splinter parties would be discouraged, 
and that there might not be a situation 
in this country in the future such as that 
experienced by France and other foreign 
nations? 

Mr. MUNDT. Yes. If the Senator will 
bear with me, when I come to my fifth 
and concluding point, I shall deal with 
the constructive reasons why I think the 
proposed amendment should be adopted. 
Point five shows how the present system 
tends to encourage legalized splinter 
parties, having a precise purpose, to de- 
feat the will of the people. 

Mr. THURMOND. Is it not true that 
under the proposed amendment only the 
votes cast for the three highest candi- 
dates will be counted? 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator is correct. 
Thereby any parties beyond a third party 
will definitely be discouraged; and even a 
third party would be discouraged unless 
its appeal were great enough to be na- 
tionwide. It would be futile and im- 
potent if it functioned only in a State 
or two. 

Mr. THURMOND. I thank the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota for his splendid 
dissertation and the magnificent pres- 
entation he has made upon the compro- 
mise amendment. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I vield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I was interested in 
what the Senator from South Carolina 
said because he is very familiar with the 
subject. I was surprised in some degree 
to hear him take a position in favor of 
the Daniel amendment. The Senator 
from South Carolina knows that the 
electoral votes are cast on the basis of 
the recognition of the 48 States as sov- 
ereign units, which is a position which 
the Senator from South Carolina has 
taken on many other issues. 

It seems to me that when there is a 
proposal to divide the votes, and carry 
loose votes outside the State boundaries, 
not on a State basis, the Senator from 
South Carolina should be in favor of the 
direct-election system. But if he is not 
in favor of that, and is in favor of hav- 
ing the States operate as autonomous 
units, on an electoral basis, he should be 
in favor of the present system. I cannot 
understand why he would accept the 
Daniel amendment without following the 
logic all the way and accepting the 
principle of direct elections. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield to 
me to enable me to answer the Senator 
from Massachusetts? 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from South Carolina for 
that purpose. 
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Mr. THURMOND. My personal 
thought is that it would be better to re- 
tain the electoral college; but in the com- 
promise which was reached by the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL], the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT], 
and myself, we preserve the electoral 
college in the district system, but the 
electoral college would not be preserved 
under the proportional system. I be- 
lieve it would be better to retain the elec- 
tors as a buffer between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the States. I think it 
would be preferable to do that, because 
the electors are State officers. 

I am wary of any system which would 
provide for direct election of the Presi- 
dent, because then the Federal Govern- 
ment might attempt to move in, and the 
next step might be for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to regulate the qualifications of 
voters and to take other steps to provide 
for free elections. Under the first part 
of the proposed system, namely, the pro- 
portional system, or the Daniel phase of 
the amendment, that would not be the 
case, because the electoral vote would 
be preserved, and the electoral vote 
would be cast in direct proportion to 
the popular vote. That, I think, would 
express the true will of the people, while 
at the same time it would preserve an 
electoral system, rather than establish 
the direct-voting system, which could 
cause complications and lead to Federal 
encroachment. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, if I may 
continue, I should like to add to my dis- 
cussion by saying that whether the Re- 
publican Party or the Democratic Party 
gains control of the Government, I want 
that control to be on the basis of the 
party to present candidates for public 
office who will best serve the people, and 
on the basis of the ability of the people 
voting as individuals to register their 
determinations and decisions equally at 
the polls. 

I think we should move to correct the 
glaring deficiency, the indefensible im- 
morality, the crystallization of certain 
citizens in certain areas as 2d, 3d, 4th, 
5th, or even 15th class citizens. I think 
we should move in that direction now. 
This is an error in our election process 
which did not develop at the time the 
Constitution was drafted. I submit that 
the Founding Fathers did not know that 
a two-party political system would 
evolve. Nowhere are political parties 
mentioned in the Constitution. The 
have grown up and have served a mag 
nificent purpose in this country. They 
can serve that purpose better and more 
equitably when all people are treated 
equally. Let us consider, therefore, in 
the interest of prevailing justice, the 
adoption of an amendment such as has 
been proposed. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator spoke 
about Vermont, and suggested that the 
citizens of Vermont were not given suit- 
able recognition as compared with the 
citizens of New York. The population 
of Vermont is 377,000; that of New York 
is 15 million, which would make the pop- 
ulation of Vermont one forty-fifth that 
of the State of New York. Yet the elec- 
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toral college of Vermont has one-fif- 
teenth as many votes, which indicates 
that a popular vote in Vermont is worth 
three times as much as a popular vote in 
New York. 

Mr. MUNDT. My friend from Massa- 
chusetts has difficulty in understanding, 
or perhaps he disagrees with, the concept 
in which I so firmly believe, namely, that 
the election for President should be by 
the people. Ours is a government of the 
people, not of the States. I defy the 
Senator from Massachusetts to find any- 
thing in the Constitution which provides 
that the people will elect a President of 
the States. The Senator cannot read 
Lincoln's Gettysburg Address and find 
anything about a government of the 
States, for the States, and by the States. 

Elections should be expressions of the 
will of the people. The American Gov- 
ernment is a popular government, a rep- 
resentative government. The people are 
the instrumentalities on which democ- 
racy thrives and by which it functions. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator would 
be quite correct if the elections were de- 
cided by direct votes, but the elections 
are decided by the number of electoral 
votes in the State, not by the number of 
people voting. That is recognized by 
the Constitution, and would be con- 
tinued under both plans. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is correct, but we 
would correct the evils which flow from 
the present system by retaining for the 
State of New York its 45 electors but by 
prohibiting the bloc system of voting 
them in the electoral college. New 
Yorkers would still, as a group of people, 
be able to vote for 45 electors, but we 
would eliminate their right to steal the 
votes of the loser to add to the votes of 
the victor and thus snuff out all the votes 
of other States. Vermont has three. 
Adding Nevada to that makes six. Add- 
ing Delaware makes nine. Adding 
Wyoming makes 12. Adding Arizona 
makes 16. Adding Idaho makes 20. 
Adding Montana makes 24. Adding 
New Hampshire makes 28. Adding New 
Mexico makes 32. Adding North Dakota 
makes 36. Adding Rhode Island makes 
40. Adding South Dakota makes 44, 
New York snuffs out all of those votes, 
because New York has 45 electoral votes 
cast in a solid unit—winner take all. 
One man could snuff out all those votes 
as I have shown. A while ago I called 
him Mr. Stumblebum from skid row, a 
man who got drunk and stumbled into a 
booth and pulled a lever by accident. 
By that undirected, unintelligent, and 
unpremeditated act he had more impact 
in the choice of President in a national 
election than all the people of all the 
States of Vermont, Nevada, Delaware, 
Wyoming, Arizona, Idaho, Montana, 
New Hampshire, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, Rhode Island, and South Da- 
kota voting unanimously for the same 
candidate and for the same party. 

Under that system, one voter in the 
State of New York could snuff out and 
defeat and destroy and outweigh the 
votes of all those States, because the 
votes are cast en bloc, and because los- 
ing votes are stolen and added to the 
winning votes. It is that condition 
which I want to eliminate. Our amend- 
ment will correct this situation. 
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Mr. KENNEDY. The population of 
Nevada is 160,000. The population of 
New York is 15 million. Dividing 160,000 
into 15 million shows that Nevada has 
about one one-hundred-and-twenty- 
fifth or one one-hundred-and-thirtieth 
of the population of New York. Yet 
in the electoral college, Nevada has one- 
fifteenth as many votes as New York, 
which has nearly 100 times the popula- 
tion of Nevada. I am sure the Senator 
could not successfully maintain that the 
State of Nevada is being badly treated 
in the disposition of electoral votes. 

Mr. MUNDT. It is very badly treated, 
because of the gimmick, the gadget, the 
gouging device which has crept in, not 
because it was envisioned by the consti- 
tutional forefathers, but because the 
State of New York and other large States, 
including one which is host to a great 
cultural community known as Boston, 
began to realize how they could run the 
country and making voting very much 
a hollow hypocrisy in many of the other 
States of the Union, if they would cast 
their votes en bloc and if they would take 
the votes of all the winners and steal the 
votes of all the losers and pile them to- 
gether and cast them, with one mighty 
blow, this way or that way for one can- 
didate or the other. 

We propose to take nothing away from 
Massachusetts or New York except two 
things to which they are not entitled. 
One of them is the process of trying to 
pervert popular government to a con- 
cept that we have government by States, 
and that this is a government in which 
States instead of people march to the 
polls: More than that, we take from 
them a right to which they never should 
have been entitled, so that when 25 elec- 
tors are selected in the State of New 
York, they walk right down Fifth Ave- 
nue, in the light of the noonday sun, and 
steal the other fellow’s 20 votes, add 
them to their 25 votes, and then they 
have 45 votes knocking out all of the 
States I have mentioned—almost enough 
to knock out California and Pennsyl- 
vania. 

It is a very important point, and one 
which I thini the country should recog- 
nize if we are going to retain this great 
system of free elections and popular gov- 
ernment and this great system of the 
commonwealth of States which we have. 

Now I come to point 4. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. Every time I come to 
point 4 someone asks mc to yield. I 
yield. 

Mr. WILEY. I have been interested in 
the analysis t-e Senator has given: One 
question occurs to me. Suppose, under 
the concept of the Senator from South 
Dakota, the vote in all the States is 40 
te 60—60 percent for one party and 40 
percent for the other pariz. Would the 
Senator still say it would make no differ- 
ence if the same 40 percent and the same 
60 percent were applied to Nevada, or 
would the smaller States be benefited? I 
assume, from what the Senator has 
said, there could be some stealing of a 
percentage, whereas it is largely a nat- 
ter of public opinion as to which way the 
people vote. The fraction by which the 
electors would vote would depend upon 
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the fraction by which the public voted. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. MUNDT. Yes. 

Mr. WILEY. Let us consider the fac- 
tor of 40-60 and go down the line. Would 
there still not b> that factor of stealing? 

Mr. MUNDT. There would not be 
that factor under the Daniel-Kefauver 
proposal. I used the word “stealing” in 
quotation marks. Nothing improper was 
meant, but I referred to the device by 
which the loser’s vote is taken and added 
to the winner’s vote. Under the Daniel- 
Kefauver arproach, that would be elimi- 
nated because the votes would be counted 
on the same sheet. The 60 and the 40 
would be added. Under the district pro- 
posal it woul be eliminated, because 
there would be the 435 electoral districts, 
and they would be voted for as the people 
vote in the senatorial and congressional 


. districts. The winner wins, but he does 


not steal over and get the other votes 
from his defeated candidates. 

Mr. President, I come now to point 
4, and I start out by paying a salute 
to my colleague from Massachusetts, 
who has done a great deal of creative 
work in the committee, of which I am 
a member, in the direction of clean elec- 
tions and in the direction of general elec- 
tion reforms. 

I should also like to salute the mi- 
nority leader who is on the fioor, for 
the fine, constructive work he has been 
doing, along with the majority leader, 
in jointly sponsoring a bill for clean elec- 
tions. I am happy to have had con- 
versations with both of them about the 
proposal and to have joined them as a 
cosponsor. I am glad the minority 
leader is coauthor of our proposed 
amendment, because this moves just as 
strongly in the direction of clean elec- 
tions as does the Johnson-Knowland 
bill, if it should pass. 

I honestly believe in fact that the pas- 
sage of our amendment would do more 
in the long run to assure honest elec- 
tions than would the clean-politics bill 
as now written, with all the helpful 
amendments which might be added to it. 

I shall point out why. The present 
system inevitably puts a premium on 
corruption, because it picks out certain 
spots where corrupt influence or cor- 
rupt control of the election procedure 
or machinery of one area, of one city, 
of one State, can corrupt and contam- 
inate the entire election. 

Eighty-five Members have said they 
want politically clean elections, that they 
want elections to give the correct atti- 
tude of the people with regard to elec- 
tion of people for public office. We want 
to try to write as good a bill as we can, 
but this amendment would prevent cer- 
tain corrupt things from taking place 
in certain areas, It could be Toledo, 
Ohio, or Albany, N. L., or Pittsburgh, 
Pa., or any sizable election district, 
where a bunch of fellows “in the make” 
could determine to pervert public policy 
for special profit, by packing an elec- 
tion district, as was done at one time 
in Missouri, where in one precinct there 
was a vote of 1,000 to 1. Do that, Mr. 
President, and you throw into the elec- 
toral college counting mechanism the 
entire electoral vote of a big State—not 
only the electoral vote won by the can- 
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didate for whom the thieves were work- 
ing, but the electoral vote won by the 
honest candidate they opposed. After 
stealing the election, by means of a gim- 
mick that gave them the majority, they 
would steal the votes received by the 
loser, and thus would have them all to 
throw into the electoral college. Thus 
there is a wide-open opportunity and 
a glittering invitation to corruption, 
which we would eliminate completely 
and permanently by the adoption of our 
compromise amendment. This amend- . 
ment is a necessary forerunner to any 
effective clean-polities bill. 

Mr. President, we want clean elec- 
tions. We want to be sure they are 
clean and honest. Let us pass at this 
session an amendment which will cause 
us to move in the direction toward which 
we aspire. 

Mr. President, I come now to my fifth 
point. The present electoral college 
system encourages splinter parties and 
third parties of an especially nefarious 
character to develop in our country. In 
our amendment we provide that a third 
party can evolve, and that is impor- 
tant; I think that at times it is desirable 
to have a third party begin to needle the 
old parties and get them to move in a 
certain new direction. Furthermore, 
sometimes third parties develop into 
major parties. 

But the present system encourages, as 
I have stated, an unusual kind of third 
party, one with unusually nefarious 
characteristics—a third party which 
functions, perhaps in a single election 
and in a single State, for the purpose of 
controlling and dominating the destiny 
of 175 million Americans in a specific 
presidential election. What am I talk- 
ing about, Mr. President? I am talking 
about a former colleague of mine in the 
House of Representatives, since de- 
ceased—Vito Marcantonio, with whom I 
served for many years in the House—a 
curious Congressman. But he repre- 
sented the people of his district, and 
he was a smart politician. He believed 
in a type of central government which 
was rather strong and rather expensive. 
He believed in a centralization of au- 
thority which would be abhorrent to the 
progressive, public-spirited, independ- 
ent, two-fisted people of South Dakota. 
But he believed in it, and so did his 
constituents. Furthermore, he knew 
the political mechanism as he knew the 
Jefferson Manual in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. He was smart and he was 
energetic, and he was able to organize 
a political party of his own—one called 
the American Labor Party. He knew 
that in New York State in the case of 
many, many national elections the dif- 
ference of half a million votes would de- 
termine who would win in New York, 
and that would determine who would 
win in the entire United States. All 
Senators have learned that in school. 
How many times is a President of the 
United States elected without the votes 
of the State of New York, Mr. President? 
It is so seldom that we used to mem- 
orize the list of instances as a school 
lesson. It can happen, but it happens 
very seldom that a President wins while 
losing the State of New York. Vito 
Marcantonio knew that. He had the 
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capacity to attract well over half a mil- 
lion votes in his State of New York. 
And the direction in which Marcantonio 
swung his political power could deter- 
mine the outcome in New York State; 
and that, in turn, could determine the 
outcome in the entire Nation. 

Mr. President, it is an awful thing to 
have in existence and in force a system 
under which one man or one party in 
a single State, organized for a specific 
purpose, has the power to swing sufi- 
cient votes to determine the decision 
of the people in the 47 other States, in 
the election of their President. 

Let us assume that instead of having 
Marcantonio do that—for whatever pur- 
pose he had in mind—we go back a few 
years to the time when Earl Browder 
was the leader of communism in Amer- 
ica. There was a time in the United 
States when Earl Browder, the Commu- 
nist, could, by one device or another. 
influence well over half a million votes. 
Suppose the Communists decided to do 
it in the State of Pennsylvania or in the 
State of Ohio or in the State of New 
York, where they have big blocs of votes, 
and to get into the position of running 
their third party candidate and swing- 
ing the vote in one direction or another— 
taking the votes away from one candi- 
date and throwing them to another, and 
operating as an organized clique. Sucha 
mechanism is a dangerous thing to have 
implanted in our constitutional proce- 
dures for electing a President. That is 
my point. We shall eliminate that 
mechanism if we succeed in having our 
compromise amendment adopted by the 
Senate. 

Our compromise amendment would 
still permit third parties, but it would 
compel them to operate nationally, 
which is the way they should operate. 
In the past, some third parties have tried 
to operate in that way—for instance, the 
Prohibition Party. However, it did not 
succeed. But it had a right to try to 
operate nationally. 

Our compromise amendment would 
eliminate the effectiveness of a specific 
type of small party operating in a single 
area, for the predetermined purpose of 
controlling the entire national election. 

Mr. President, I have listed five rea- 
sons why in my opinion an electoral col- 
lege-reform measure should be passed by 
the Congress at this session, and should 
be approved by the State legislatures in 
1957. There are other reasons which I 
may discuss in subsequent speeches. But 
I have mentioned these five, because in 
my opinion any one of them is so im- 
portant and so valid and so influential 
that, as compared with the alternative 
of doing nothing, it justifies the support 
of our compromise amendment by the 
Members of the Senate. 

Certainly the five reasons combined 
are sufficiently significant to warrant 
the adoption by an overwhelming vote 
of our compromise amendment, which 
54 Senators have joined in sponsoring 
as an amendment to Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 31. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Dakota yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Scorr in the chair). Does the Senator 
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from South Dakota yield to the Senator 
from New York? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. If the Senator from 
South Dakota is so deeply concerned 
about splinter parties—and I am, too, 
when they are sinister in character— 
why does not he support an amendment 
I have submitted, which calls for direct 
election of the President and Vice Presi- 
dent by popular vote? That is the dem- 
ocratic way of electing a President. 
That does not give advantage to New 
York or to New Jersey or to Texas or to 
Mississippi or to South Dakota. It sim- 
ply is responsive to the will of all of the 
165 million people of the United States 
who are of voting age. I wonder why 
the Senator from South Dakota does not 
support that amendment. 

Mr. MUNDT. I shall be happy to an- 
swer that question. It was asked me 
during a previous colloquy, before the 
Senator from New York came to the 
floor. But it is a perfectly legitimate 
question, and I shall be happy to answer 
it as many times as it may be asked. 

What the Senator from New York pro- 
poses is a democratic method—not nec- 
essarily the democratic method, but cer- 
tainly it is a democratic method—of 
electing our President. One of the rea- 
sons why I have not supported it is that, 
being a political realist, I want some re- 
form to take place. I am never very 
happy about advocating a theory which 
I know can never be implemented into 
fact. I am never very happy about 
pounding the tom-toms for a reform 
which I know can never be enacted. 

In view of the realities of the case— 
the fact that the States desire to protect 
and maintain their representation in the 
electoral college, which, commencing 
with our bicameral legislative system, is 
based on the number of votes the respec- 
tive States have in the legislative branch 
of our Government—I know that the 
States will never be willing to take a step 
in the direction of eliminating that rep- 
resentation on their part. Instead, I 
prefer to support a proposed reform 
which I believe to be one which the 
States will be willing to adopt. I want 
constructive and positive action. 

There are other reasons. The election 
of the President by direct popular vote 
would necessarily mean Federal control 
of our election laws, and that would 
mean that the Congress would determine 
who would vote, and at what hours the 
votes would be cast, and at what ages the 
citizens would be eligible to vote, and 
how the counting of the votes should be 
done, and how the reporting should be 
done, and perhaps how the election dis- 
tricts would be defined. It would neces- 
sarily lead to Federal control of our elec- 
tion machinery, which, in turn, would 
lead to Federal control of our primary 
machinery, because the two are asso- 
ciated. There is no use in trying to have 
Federal control with respect to one, and 
leaving the other to the control of the 
States. 

Let me illustrate. Suppose that in the 
great State of North Dakota, a progres- 
sive State in the progressive West, the 
Senator’s plan were adopted. I can see 
how, in North Dakota, next year the 
State legislature might say, “We are not 
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a very big State. We do not have too 
many votes in a popular election, but we 
are pretty progressive. We are going to 
allow 17-year-olds to vote in our elec- 
tions. That will give us an advantage.” 
What would happen? Slowly, but sure- 
ly, we would either reach the point where 
Federal law would be necessary to estab- 
lish the age limits, or every State would 
permit 17-year-olds to vote. Then some 
State would reduce the age to 15. If that 
were not sufficient, it would be reduced 
to 12. If State legislatures out West be- 
came really smart, they could reduce the 
voting age to 10. It would be necessary, 
under the popular system, to have Fed- 
eral control of election machinery, and 
I think that would be repugnant to the 
people of a great many areas of our 
country. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
“Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. The plan I have pro- 
posed, which is supported, I believe, by a 
great many of my colleagues in the Sen- 
ate, and certainly by a very great number 
of people throughout the country, is, by 
admission of the Senator from South Da- 
kota, democratic. 

Why does the Senator believe that de- 
mocracy would be well served under the 
plan proposed by him and his colleagues, 
when it has been clearly established that 
in some of the one-party States—notably 
in the South—a vote cast in a congres- 
sional election is worth 4 or 5 times as 
much as a vote cast in the State of New 
York, and in many of the other great 
States of the Union which have large 
urban populations? 

Mr. MUNDT. I am not sure that I 
understand the Senator’s mathematics. 
Can he explain to me how a vote in the 
South is worth 4 or 5 times as much as a 
vote in New York? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I must go back one 
step. 

One of the two alternatives provided 
by the pending measure is that the vote 
be taken by congressional districts. In 
New York State the congressional dis- 
tricts, by law, are of considerably larger 
size, and larger in number, than the con- 
gressional districts in many other parts 
of the country. 

Mr. MUNDT. Some of them are. 

Mr. LEHMAN. In addition, we know 
that in the States of Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, and South Carolina, because they 
are one-party States, the real election is 
not on election day at all. It is on pri- 
mary day. The result is that on election 
day only a relatively small number of 
the elegible voters of the State go to the 
polls to vote. The real voting is done on 
primary day. So, whereas I believe 
something like 50 percent of the eligible 
voters in New York State cast their votes 
on election day, only 13 percent of the 
eligible voters cast their votes on elec- 
tion day in Mississippi. I believe I am 
correct. I am quoting from the hear- 
ings. Yet the congressional delegation 
is based upon the population of the 
States, even though many of their citi- 
zens are disenfranchised. 

According to the figures, which I be- 
lieve are obtained from the hearings, the 
relative weight of a vote in New York 
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State, as compared with a vote in some 
of the one-party States, is only one- 
fourth or one-fifth. 

Mr. MUNDT. It seems to me the Sen- 
ator is building up a case to show that 
the voter in the South has much less in- 
fluence than the voter in New York State, 
rather than more. I think the reason 
voters do not vote in greater numbers in 
the fall in certain States is, as the Sena- 
tor has said, that in one-party States, 
the real vote is in the primaries. 

The adoption of the compromise 
amendment would encourage—although 
it would not require—the two-party sys- 
tem in every State, because it would give 
every opportunity for the minority party 
to grow and to have its votes counted, and 
occasionally to win a victory. Conse- 
quently, the tendency would be to move 
away from the one-party system, which 
I believe the Senator will agree is not 
the best system. 

I should like to say something about 
the arguments advanced by the three 
Senators who spoke against this meas- 
ure, namely, the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Kennepy], who lives in Bos- 
ton; the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovuctas], who lives in Chicago; and the 
Senator from New York [Mr. LEHMAN], 
who lives in New York City, and with 
whom I have just had a colloquy. At 
various points in the record they have 
presented certain arguments. I wish to 
comment upon them briefly at this time. 

The first argument raised by the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts was with respect 
to the disenfranchisement-of-voters evil. 
He alleges that that reason for support- 
ing our amendment, in order to enfran- 
chise the voters at present disenfran- 
chised, is not valid and is not correct. I 
quote what he said: 

Those who voted for the opponent of any 
Senator on this floor might just as well have 
stayed home, too—for, of course, the winner 
takes all, and those votes are to no avail. 


In the colloquy I had with the Senator 
from Massachusetts this afternoon I 
pointed out the difference between a can- 
didate for Senator who wins and leaves 
his opponent and his constituents at 
home, and a candidate for the electoral 
college, under the present system, who 
wins and adds to his total vote strength 
the votes of all those who voted against 
him. It seems to me it should be as clear 
as Main Street in a country town at 
noontime that there is a vast difference 
between the situation in which a candi- 
date who runs for office wins and is 
elected, and the case of the electoral 
procedure, whereby the winner appro- 
priates the votes of those who voted 
against him, those who campaigned 
against him, and those who do not like 
him. Having won by a fraction of a per- 
centage point, he adds their vote totals 
to his own, in order to carry greater im- 
pact into the electoral college. 

The second argument is with respect 
to what the Senator from Massachusetts 
calls “the doubtful-State evil.” The 
Senator from Massachusetts says: 

The report alleges that the present system 
overemphasizes the political importance of 
the large politically doubtful States, with 
supposedly two effects—presidential and 
vice-presidential candidates are more likely 
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to be chosen from those States, and the 
campaign is more likely to center around 
them. 


The Senator from Massachusetts 
points out that such candidates are 
more likely to follow the persuasive ap- 
peals of the people living in those areas. 

The Senator from Massachusetts says, 
in effect, in support of that argument 
and we believe it to be an argument— 
“We believe that the present electoral 
system does discriminate against more 
than 35 States of the Union by making 
it almost impossible for their sons, their 
candidates, their citizens to become can- 
didates for office, or for their candidates 
to campaign successfully.” 

The Senator from Massachusetts is 
correct. That is one of the points which 
we make. It is not 1 of the 5 which 
I have just discussed, but it is 1 of the 
many other points which are valid. 

To illuminate that argument, the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts says: 

But, like so many rules in politics, the 
rule of selecting candidates from large States 
has so many exceptions as to be practically 
meaningless. 


Then he cites some examples. 
Says: 

Eisenhower, of Kansas; Sparkman, of Ala- 
bama; Truman, of Missouri; Barkley, of Ken- 
tucky; Willkie, of Indiana; McNary, of Ore- 
gon; Wallace, of Iowa; Landon, of Kansas; 
Hoover, of Iowa; and Curtis, of Kansas—to 
name but a few from the past six elections— 
were not spokesmen for any of the larger 
States. 


Let us relate those names to the argu- 
ment. The argument we make is that 
it is virtually impossible, under the pres- 
ent system—so that the exception stands 
out like a wart on a pickle—to nominate 
a successful candidate for President who 
does not come from one of the big 
States. 

The Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. KENNEDY] points to Eisenhower, 
of Kansas. No one is talking about the 
accident of birth, Mr. President. No one 
is saying that a person cannot be bap- 
tized in a small church and move to a 
city and become a pagan and run for 
President. No; we are saying a person 
cannot run successfully for President 
from home base in a little State. 

We might as well say Eisenhower was 
from Texas. We rather like to say that 
because we would like to have Texas 
vote for Eisenhower again. We would 
like to say “Eisenhower from Texas.” 
Certainly Kansas will vote for him. 
Eisenhower was from New York and he 
was from Washington, and he was very 
much all over America. He is all-Amer- 
ican. Certainly he did not primarily 
run from Kansas. No one will seriously 
argue that he was elected because of the 
great array of Kansas sunflowers on his 
banners. No one will contend that that 
made Eisenhower a successful candi- 
date. Therefore, it seems to me, we can 
skip Ike in connection with that argu- 
ment. 

Next we are told to look at Sparkman, 
of Alabama. Mr. President, he is still 
with us. I am talking about winning. 
I am not talking about running. He is 
still a very able and beloved and friendly 
associate of ours. In addition, he did 
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not run for President. We are talking 
about running for President, not for the 
Vice Presidency. Mr. Sparkman is still 
with us in the Senate. 

Next the Senator from Massachusetts 
points to Truman, of Missouri. How did 
Truman get there? He got there by 
accident of death. He was nominated 
for Vice President, after clearance from 
Sidney and the pressure groups in the 
big town. 

The point I am trying to make is 
Truman was not nominated for Presi- 
dent from Missouri. He got into the 
Vice Presidency from the United States 
Senate, in which he had established a 
commendable record as chairman of a 
Senate subcommittee. Then by accident 
of death he became President. 

Next we are asked to look at BARKLEY, 
of Kentucky. We are still privileged to 
call Senator BARKLEY a colleague of ours. 
He, too, was not a candidate for Presi- 
dent. I am surprised that the Senator 
from Massachusetts should mention 
BARKLEY, of Kentucky at all. While I 
was not at the Democratic convention 
in Chicago, I assume the Senator from 
Massachusetts was there. I heard the 
convention on the radio, and I saw ALBEN 
BARKLEY try and fail in Chicago to get 
the nomination for President. He failed 
because the pressure groups kept him 
out. The pressure groups kept BARKLEY 
out because of the bloc system of voting 
in America. ALBEN BARKLEY would have 
made a magnificent candidate for Presi- 
dent, in my opinion. I have the highest 
regard for him. He is a distinguished 
Member of this body. He tried hard at 
Chicago in the Democratic convention 
to be nominated President but the pres- 
sure groups kept him out. 

What did they say? The Senator from 
Massachusetts must have heard it. He 
must have been there. I was not there. 
They said, Mr. President, Can BARKLEY 
carry New York?” The answer was 
“No.” BARKLEY did not get to be can- 
didate for President. It was a tear- 
jerking speech, Mr. President, and I sym- 
pathized with ALBEN BARKLEY when he 
made his withdrawal from the race. 
Senator RUSSELL, of Georgia, also stepped 
out for the same reason. He is a good 
soul. He is a good guy. However, he 
did not get to be President. He did not 
get to be a presidential candidate because 
of precisely the situation we are talking 
about now—the bloc voting in the elec- 
toral college. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield to the Senator 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I thank the 
Senator for yielding to me at this point. 
I should like to say that I, too, was not 
in Chicago at the Democratic Conven- 
tion. Therefore I do not know why the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] 
was not chosen. The Senator from 
South Dakota may be right. However, I 
suggest that there are other reasons, 
too. 

Mr. MUNDT. Would the Senator from 
New Jersey care to argue that point? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. No, I would 
not; but I would suggest that the reason 
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why the Senator from South Dakota sug- 
gests may or may not be the correct 
reason, and I do point to the fact that 
at another Democratic convention, the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN], 
who suffers from a somewhat greater 
disability than the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BARKLEY l-in the regard men- 
tioned by the Senator from South Da- 
kota, was nominated. 

Mr. MUNDT. We do not make any 
point with regard to the Vice Presi- 
dency. We can get a vice presidential 
candidate from anywhere, because dif- 
ferent reasons enter into his choice. We 
are talking about the Presidency. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I am sorry. 
However, I should like to make a further 


point. 
Mr. MUNDT. Does it relate to the 


point Iam making now? 

. Mr. CASE of New Jersey. It does. No 

one can deny that we have had a number 

of presidential candidates who have been 
prominent in large States. It seems to 
me that there is a very good reason why 
that should be so. It is because the ex- 
perience of being governor, say, of New 
York or of any other large State, or the 
experience of being mayor of a large city, 
is the very kind of experience that quali- 
fies a man for the highest office in the 
land. 

Mr. MUNDT. I must interpose at this 
point to say that we have now reached 
a point of total disagreement. I deny 
that theory and hypothesis absolutely. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I did not 
expect the Senator from South Dakota 
to agree with me on that point. 

Mr. MUNDT. I could not disagree 

with the Senator more. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. It seems to 

me perfectly obvious, and I hope it is a 
point on which a majerity of my col- 
leagues will take the view I suggest, 
rather than the Senator’s opinion. 

Not only does such experience qualify 
. @ man for higher office—and eminently 
so—but the very fact that he is governor 
of a State with eight or ten or twelve 
million population, gives him a degree 
of national prominence which in itself 
is a qualification. That fact cannot be 
changed. Whether we tamper with the 
electoral college system or any other 
provision of the Constitution relating to 
the election of President, a man's pro- 
minence affects his availability, and his 
ability to handle large public affairs 
is the best qualification, necessarily, in 
the eyes of the people, for the office of 

President. 

I believe that in itself is the main ex- 
planation of the fact that we have had, 
as the Senator suggests, many Presidents 
who had been prominent in public office 
in large States. 

Mr. MUNDT. I am always interested 
in the Senator’s opinion, although on 
this particular point I cannot change my 
views at all. However, I am very frank 


to say that some of the Senator’s argu- - 


ments are much more persuasive to the 
8 public than the one he has just 
made. 


Of course, I agree with him when he 


Says experience is important. Of course, 


T Lagree with the Senator from New Jersey 


- when he says that having had experience 
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as governor of a State is important. 


“However, I deny completely that a man 


will get any better or more experience as 
Governor of New York State than he 
would as governor of any other State. 

I believe it is a matter of administra- 
tive technique. A governor learns to 
evaluate men and to delegate n- 
sibility, and he gains experience in 
analyzing problems, and working with 
people, and dealing with legislatures, 
and understanding human psychology. 
Certainly I shall never subscribe to the 
concept espoused by the Senator from 
New Jersey, that the bigger the town, 
the better the man, or the bigger the 
State, the better the governor. I do not 
believe that for a moment. Neither do 
the women of America, because they be- 
lieve in getting smaller and better, in- 
stead of bigger and better. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Of course, 
I know that the Senator from South 
Dakota did not intend to pervert my 
argument. 

Mr. MUNDT. No; just to extend it 
to its logical conclusion. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. And to 
twist it a little, too. I am not suggesting 
that a man is a better man because he 
comes from a large city, or that he is a 
better man merely because he comes from 
a large city rather than from a small 
town. I happen to be a smalltown boy 
myself. The point is obvious, however, 
that the experience of dealing with large 
affairs is a better qualification than the 
experience of dealing with small affairs. 


It is equally obvious that a man who 


comes from a large State, and who has 
ing with large problems brings him into 


the kind of national prominence which is 


one of the qualifications that a party 
seeks in its candidate. 

Mr. MUNDT. I interrupt the Senator 
again to say that of course that is true, 
but it is because newspaper and radio 
and television and other forms of com- 
munication help to put such a man into 
national prominence. Therefore, un- 
questionably candidates will be recruited 
frequently from large States. I do not 
object to a candidate coming from a 
large city. What I object to is to the 
built-in mechanism in the electoral col- 
lege that makes that mandatory and 
necessary. I say we should let the city 
slicker in the big city run with the same 
handicap that the country boy has to 
face. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I do not dis- 
agree with that. However, I believe very 
deeply that the proposal the Senator 


from South Dakota is sponsoring is one 


which will not put the “city slicker,” as 
he calls him, on even terms with the 


sturdy yeoman from the country, but is . 


one which will give every advantage to 


that sturdy yeoman, even enlarge those . 


which he now has. We will discuss those 
at another point in the debate. Equality 
is one thing, and fairness is another, 
in both of which I believe. But both 
are quite different with reference to 
weighting the electoral system in such 
a way that a few States, and particu- 


larly those in the South, will have 3 or 4 


times as much 9 as * States 
may have. 
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Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Dakota yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. Not at the moment. 

I must say that I cannot quite follow 
the argument of the Senator from New 
Jersey. My proposal would take away 
the capacity of the big States to put a 
second row of dissident votes on a layer 
of favorable votes in order to have a 
totality of power which virtually snuffs 
out many Southern States as well as 
other States all over the country. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. In the 1948 
election, if the Daniel-Kefauver pro- 
posal had been in effect, the electoral 
margin given by the State of Georgia 
alone would have been larger than the 
combined electoral margin given one 
party by the eleven most populous States 
in the country outside the solid South. 
That is the way it is weighted. 

Mr. MUNDT: The Senator has re- 
lated what has happened under a system 
which we are trying to correct. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. That there 
will be a change is the hope of the Sen- 


ator, and I know the Senator entertains 


it very sincerely; but voting habits are 
not to be changed quickly just because 
we change the voting mechanism. 

Mr. MUNDT. The people have not 
had a chance to express themselves and 
to flourish and to function the way they 
would if we had 435 electoral districts 
each with a chance to be won by either 
party, each with equal authority, and 
taking away the business of giving the 
people in 1 State 45 times as many pieces 


of chalk to mark the ballots as other 
States which have only 3 pieces of chalk. 
had the experience of handling and deal- 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Dakota yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I have 
listened with a great deal of interest to 
the colloquy between the Senator from 
South Dakota and the Senator from New 
Jersey as to the relative merits of gov- 


ernors of large and small States. 


Mr. MUNDT. . The Senator is speaking 
with authority, I know. 

Mr. LEHMAN. May I say, as one who 
has been Governor for 10 years of the 
largest State of the Union, a State with 
a population of more than 16 million 
people—and I was Governor during all 
the period of the depression—I disclaim 
any implication that it requires more 


- commonsense, more intelligence, or more 


guts to be governor of a large State than 
governor of a small State. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Including the State of 
South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the Senator, 

Mr. LEHMAN. But 

Mr. MUND T. I would rather have the 
Senator's statement without the but.“ 

Mr. LEHMAN. But I am wondering 
whether it is not a fair thing to say that 
a State with a population of 16 million 
people would have more influence in an 
election than would a State with only 


_ one-tenth or one-fifteenth as many peo- 


ple. I do not see how we can avoid that 
or how we should ever want to avoid it. 
Mr. MUNDT. I would not want to 


avoid it. 
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Mr. LEHMAN. Obviously, both in con- 


ventions and in elections themselves, if 


there is a fair division of the weighted 
vote, which there is not today, the larger 
States would have a greater weight by 
reason of their large populations. 

The weighting is not fair. It has been 
demonstrated that in 1948, in South 
Carolina an electoral vote represented 
only 17,000, while in California an elec- 
toral vote represented 168,000 people. I 
think the number in New York would be 
even larger than in California, but 
approximately the same. It is not fair 
weighting, but that is the kind of weight- 
ing we would have under the Senator’s 
amendment. 

Mr.MUNDT. The recent reapportion- 
ment has tended to equalize a discrep- 
ancy caused by the movement of so many 
people to California, 

Mr. LEHMAN. Let us forget Califor- 
nia, and take New York, where there has 
not been that kind of migration. Yet 
the electoral vote in New York is repre- 
sented by more than 168,000 people. 

Mr. MUNDT. There would be no dis- 
position on the part of any of the co- 
sponsors of this amendment to deprive 
the people of New York of the rightful 
importance to which they are entitled 
as a consequence of having a heavy pop- 
ulation. All we want them to do is to 
function under the American concept 
that a candidate is entitled to the votes 
he receives and his opponent is also 
entitled to his votes, and that we should 
not take the votes of the defeated can- 
didate and add them to the votes of 
the victor and use that as a political 
baseball bat to clobber the rest of the 
country over the head. 

Mr. LEHMAN. We certainly do that 
under a one-party system, and we shall 
continue to do that. Asa matter of fact, 
as has been shown in the debate, while 
I do not believe our electoral system is 
by any means perfect, which is the rea- 
son why I am for a direct vote of the 
people, we have used it for 180 years, 
and with very few exceptions was the 
man elected President not representative 
of the majority of the voters. 

Mr. MUNDT. I am not arguing about 
the minority votes mentioned by the 
Senator from Massachusetts. I am glad 
the Senator from Massachusetts has re- 
turned to the floor. 

We were discussing the interesting 
rollcall of the candidates for President 
and Vice President which the Senator 
inserted in the Recorp at page 5249, to 
refute the argument that the present 
system almost always makes it essential 
to select candidates for the Presidency— 
Iam not talking about Vice Presidents— 
from the big metropolitan areas, where 
the big bags full of votes are found. We 
have mentioned Eisenhower, who is all- 
American. We have mentioned the Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. Sparkman[, who 
ran for Vice President, and is still with 
us. We mentioned Truman, of Missouri, 
who was elected Vice President, and by 
the death of the President became Presi- 
dent, and was reelected President. 

We come to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BARKLEY], who was a candi- 
date for President on the Democratic 
ticket, but he did not receive the nomi- 
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nation because of the electoral mecha- 
nism which we have, and because of 
the pressure groups which kept him out. 

I come next to Willkie, of Indiana. He 
was a curious fellow. When he was run- 
ning for the Presidency, the Democrats 
said he was the barefoot boy from Wall 
Street.” Now that he is dead, they call 
him an Indianan. Willkie was not a 
candidate from Indiana; he came from 
New York at the time he was running. 
We are not talking about where a man 
was born, but where he is domiciled, 
where he lives, where he makes his home. 
When Willkie ran, one of the great rea- 
sons why he was nominated at Phila- 
delphia was that he was supposed to be 
able to get the vote of his home State 
of New York. 

That proves the point we make, rather 
than refutes it. 

Mr. KENNED Y. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Does the Senator 
have a table which would show what the 
results of presidential elections would 
have been over, say, the last 50 years, 
based upon his plan? There is such a 
chart based upon the Daniel plan, but 
I have not seen one under the Senator's 
plan. Does he have such a chart? 

Mr. MUNDT. I do not have such a 
chart, because I think it would be com- 
pletely immaterial and irrelevant. It 
would be about as useful to take the rules 
of a game which we about to adopt and 
apply them to a game which has already 
been played as it would be to ask me if 
I have any way of telling how the na- 
tional championship game between the 
University of Maryland and the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma would have resulted 
in Florida if the game had been played 
according to basketball rules. There is 
no comparison. 

The proposed amendment would pro- 
vide—and would have provided—differ- 
ent players, and it will be a different kind 
of game. There is no way of making the 
comparison suggested by the Senator 
from Massachusetts in the first place, the 
whole basis of the argument is that if the 
elections shall be made national, they 
will be run by the people, instead of by 
the States. The candidates will come 
from different areas; the platforms will 
be different; the campaigns will be dif- 
ferent. There is no way in which we can 
look at the past and say what would 
have happened then if the game had 
been played differently under the new 
rules we now propose. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I can understand 
why the Senator would say that. 

S MUNDT. That is a matter of rec- 
ord. 

Mr, KENNEDY. Is it not true that in 
1948, under the Senator’s plan, there 
would have been three States which 
would have gone for one candidate, al- 
though the popular vote in those States 
went for another candidate? I refer to 
Ohio, California, and, I believe, Illinois. 
On the other hand, the votes by Con- 
gressional districts, under the Senator’s 
plan, would have meant the election of 
one candidate, although the overall pop- 
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ular vote in those States was for another 
candidate. 

Mr. MUNDT. There is no way in 
which we can look into a crystal ball as 
cloudy as that one and come up with any 
result at all. There will be different 
rules and a different game. Again, it is 
like asking who would have won the 
football game if it had been played under 
basketball or cricket rules—Oklahoma or 
Maryland? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I do not think the 
comparison is valid. 

Mr.MUNDT. The game, the rule, the 
players—everything—will be different. 

Mr. KENNEDY. No; I think the Sen- 
ator's point is not altogether accurate, 
because I can conceive of a situation in 
which the results in Mississippi, South 
Carolina, and perhaps another of the 
Southern States would have been differ- 
ent. Not only in one-party States, but’ 
also in the populous States, it would be 
very easy to have happen again what 
happened in 1948. 

I said, as an example, that in 1932, 
candidate for President carried my 
State by a large margin. Yet if the Sen- 
ator’s plan had been in effec, it would 
have meant that the Republican candi- 
date would have carried the State by 
1 or 2 electoral votes. 

Mr. MUNDT. In all those elections? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes. 

Mr, MUNDT. In every State? 

Mr. KENNEDY. No; in Massachu- 
setts. I am giving Massachusetts as an 
example because the districts in that 
State are gerrymandered. We have gone 
into that and have discussed it. 

Mr. MUNDT. There is no way in 
which such a rule could be applied, even 
in football. Let us say, for example, that 
the football rules were changed so that 
field goals were abolished. It would not 
be possible to say what would have hap- 
pened in a previous game, if a player 
who had kicked a fleld goal had not 
kicked it. How could we know what 
might have happened? He might have 
thrown a forward pass which would have 
resulted in a touchdown, f 

Mr. KENNEDY. It is an interesting 
analogy. I made a check, case by case, 
on the way the districts are set up. 
There is nothing in the Senator’s bill on 
this point. It has some rules; it is not 
like the Daniel-Kefauver amendment. 
Under the arrangement proposed by the 
Senator from South Dakota, there would 
be districts which would be the same as 
the congressional districts. The con- 
gressional districts are gerrymandered, 
in many instances. I do not see how 
that could be prevented. 

Mr. MUNDT.. If something hap- 
pened in the field of gerrymandering, 
Congress would have the power to cor- 
rect it. 

I want to complete the rollcall which 
the Senator from Massachusetts placed 
in the RECORD. 

The last name I mentioned was that of 
Willkie. The next one is McNary. Me- 
Nary did not run for President; he ran 
for Vice President. When a man is a 
candidate to be nominated for the Presi- 
dency, he is subject to all the pulls, per- 
suasions, and pressures which come to. 
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candidates. But when he has been cho- 
sen, the people ask the question, “What 
kind of man for Vice President do we 
need in this particular campaign? Do 
we need a Barkley, a McNary, a Spark- 
man, a Truman?” Whom do we need to 
round out the ticket? In that case, we 
needed McNary, because he was the 
apostle of a farm program. His selec- 
tion had nothing whatsoever to do with 
any of the normal considerations or de- 
siderata which go into the election of a 
President. 

Mr. KENNEDY. When 9 or 10—not 
more than 10—States in the Union have 
half the population of the country, in a 
rather condensed geographical area, it 
is natural that those States should be 
selected more on a mathematical basis 
than should the other 38 States. 

But the point I make is that in making 
up a joint ticket, the Senator once again, 
in trying to develop his point, simply for- 
gets all about the importance of the Vice 
President. 

Mr. MUNDT. Vice Presidents are not 
elected on the basis of who will have 
particular appeal. That is applied to 
the President. The candidate for Vice 
President rounds out or balances the 
ticket. I grant—I do not dispute the 
fact—that that naturally will happen 
under the compromise amendment also. 
Certain persons will become prominent 
and nationally known, will develop abil- 
ity, and will achieve importance. They 
will be selected from the big States, too. 
But all that is sought to be done is to 
keep what may happen naturally from 
having to happen inevitably, as it does 
now. It almost inevitably happens, as 
the Senator’s rollcall shows. He has 
been studying the situation for many 
months and has done a commendable 
job on it. 

In his whole list— Eisenhower, of Kan- 
sas; Sparkman, of Alabama; Truman, of 
Missouri; Barkley, of Kentucky; Me- 
Nary, of Oregon; Willkie, of Indiana— 
none of them refutes the argument I 
have made. 

We come to the next name—Wallace, 
of Iowa. Wallace did not become Presi- 
dent. His party wanted to make it so 
certain that he did not become President 
that they even withdraw him from the 
Vice Presidency. Was that because he 
came from Iowa, a small State? It 
clearly does not refute the fact that can- 
didates from small States, like Iowa, 
simply are not nominated for the Presi- 
dency. 

But there is one to whom we can 
point. It is Landon of Kansas. The Re- 
publican Party in desperation, in 1936, 
said, “Maybe we can violate the rule. 
Maybe we can pick someone from the 
great heartland of America, like Kan- 
sas.” 

The Republicans did their best, but we 
ran up against the machinery which had 
been fixed against us. I think we 
learned our lesson. The Republicans 
carried Maine and Vermont. But the 
mechanism was such that the Republi- 
cans were clobbered by the bushels of 
votes which were cast in the big cities. 

If anyone is seeking to induce the po- 
litical parties to violate what has be- 
come the national custom of nominating 
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candidates who can carry New York, he 
will have to offer a more attractive illus- 
tration than the experience of Landon 
of Kansas. 

Mr. KENNEDY. What about Eisen- 
hower of Kansas? 

Mr. MUNDT. He is Eisenhower of 

Texas, Washington, New York, London, 
and Paris. He is an all-American, but 
was primarily from New York State at 
the time he ran for the Presidency. We 
do not count where the candidates were 
born. 
Mr. KENNEDY. General Eisenhower 
made a famous speech in London about 
Abilene and London being sisters under 
the skin. He has built a museum at 
Abilene, Kans. He went home to Abi- 
lene when he returned from Paris. 

Mr. MUNDT. I quite agree that many 
States would be glad to claim Eisen- 
hower—in fact, every State through 
which he has traveled; and many cities 
would like to claim him, as does Abilene, 
Kans. 

Next we come to Hoover of Iowa. 
True, Hoover was born in Iowa; but I 
think the distinguished Senator from 
the cultural community of Boston, which 
is host to the hallowed halls of Harvard, 
knows that Hoover did not run from 
Iowa. I do not know whom the Senator 
was trying to fool with that one. Hoover 
came to us from the great State of Cali- 
fornia. He was a candidate from one 
of the large States, not oné of the small 
States. 

Curtis of Kansas was not nominated 
for the Presidency; he was a candidate 
for Vice President. That completes the 
Senator's list. 

The Senator’s argument falls of its 
own weight. The only candidate he 
found was Alf Landon of Kansas, and 
the degree of success with which Lan- 
don met will not urge many persons to 
violate the big city rule. 

I come to the next argument made by 
the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, which relates to the one-party 
State system. His report discusses the 
situation today, as a result of the one- 
party-State election system. He finds 
some fault with that argument. Cer- 
tainly the one-party State system has 
been perpetuated by the electoral college. 
It has done nothing to prevent it. It con- 
tinues year after year. There are one- 
party States in the North and the South. 
The proposed amendment moves in the 
direction of an open opportunity to all 
parties to function in every State. It 
is not a complete corrective, but it is 
progressive. It does something about 
it. It does not just recognize the situa- 
tion and continue with it, as has been 
the case for so many years under the 
present system. 


The next argument presented by the 
Senator from Massachusetts was the 
argument about the pressure-group evil. 
I shall not repeat my argument on that 
point, because our arguments hit head 
on. I devoted many minutes yesterday, 
and again today, in pointing out how the 
present electoral system puts a premium 
on pressure groups, especially the boss- 
ridden, big-city machines. I shall not 
detain the Senate by going into greater 
detail on it. 
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The next point of the Senator from 
Massachusetts is as follows: 

F. The “landslide psychology” evil: The 
committee report, while admitting that the 
present electoral system produces the cor- 
rect popular winner in all but the rarest of 
cases, complains that it tends to exaggerate 
the margin of his victory by giving him a 
proportion of the electoral vote considerably 
larger than his share of the popular vote. 


That is one of the main arguments 
against our present system. It gives 
him not only a larger proportion of the 
electoral vote, but gives him the whole 
works. He takes it all. Nothing mat- 
ters about a candidate for President run- 
ning in a small State. If he wins by a 
margin of 14% percent in a big State like 
New York, he takes the rest of the votes 
cast for the loser. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The reason for that 
is that we regard the United States as 
48 departmented States. 

Mr. MUNDT. I am mighty glad the 
Senator has mentioned that, because 
there was a long colloquy engaged in 
between myself and my distinguished 
friend from New Jersey and my distin- 
guished friend from New York on that 
point. I think on that point we have a 
basic difference in our approach to the 
American system, or the presidential 
election system, because the Senator from 
South Dakota thinks these elections 
should be determined by the people 
rather than by the States. Popular gov- 
ernment to me means government of the 
people rather than of the States. We 
should seek to register, as accurately as 
we can, the expression of the majority of 
the people, rather than have it strained 
through the States and warped through 
the States to make it reflect only the 
determination of the States. Maybe we 
differ on our approach to that question. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I would agree with 
the Senator, if what he were talking 
about was the popular election of the 
President which the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Lancer] is advocating. If 
that were what the Senator were advo- 
cating, he would be on sound ground. 
There would be a clear contrast between 
5 popular election and an electoral elec- 

on. 

The point I was about to make about 
the landslide psychology point was that 
in the case of McKinley, under the sys- 
tem advocated by the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. DANIEL], McKinley would have been 
elected by one-tenth of 1 percent of the 
electoral vote. I think the Senator can 
understand the difficulties which would 
have been created for the Presidency, 
with the possibility of having an attempt 
made in every electoral district in the 
country to tear the results down. There- 
fore, I think it is not too much of a mis- 
take to have such a wide margin in the 
electoral system; but I am not attaching 
too much importance to that particular 
argument. 

Mr. MUNDT. With regard to these 
arguments, there is no use repeating 
them over and over again. Either it 
makes sense or it does not make sense 
to try to dig up statistics from the past 
and try to determine how the game would 
have resulted under different rules, just 
as it would be difficult to determine the 
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results of a football or a basketball game 
which would have been played under dif- 
ferent rules. 

Certainly we do not gain anything by 
attempting to look into the past and say 
that there would have been a change if 
different rules had been in operation. If 
the Senator undertook to do that, he 
would have to prove his case, and I would 
have to prove my case. The proof is not 
in the record. 

Mr. KENNEDY. If the Senator’s anal- 
ogy is going to be used, it indicates 
what a tremendous change the Senator 
advocates. I hope the American people 
will realize that what we are talking 
about would bring about a radical change 
in the manner of the election of Presi- 
dents and have a great effect on the 
makeup of the parties and the political 
history of the country. 

Mr. MUNDT. There is no question 
that it would be a great change, because 
we would restore the determining vote 
to the people, and it would be a change 
from the influence of pressure groups 
and city machines, and the possibility of 
fraud and multiple voting which gives 
to the citizens of New York a vote which 
can offset 400,000 votes in South Dakota. 
It certainly is a change, and a good one. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I have heard much 
said about the democratic processes and 
doing justice to the States. I am in 
favor of that. As I said before, the only 
way the will of the people will be ex- 
pressed is by having a direct vote in a 
popular way; but we do not have that. 
We may get it in a short time. I hope 
the Senator is willing to support an 
amendment I have prepared. 

Mr. MUNDT. I am not going to vote 
for any amendment which would kill 
electoral college reform, and the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York 
would do so, so I shall not vote for it. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Let me speak about 
the point brought out by the Senator a 
short time ago. In 1948, in 8 States— 
California, Illinois, Massachusetts, Mich- 
igan, New Jersey, Ohio, New York, and 
Pennsylvania—the votes exceeded 2 mil- 
lion in each State, and the combined 
votes of those States equaled the total 
votes of the other 40 States of the Union. 
I have just made a calculation. I did it 
hurriedly, but I think it is correct. 
Those 8 States have 209 votes in the elec- 
toral college out of a total of 531; is that 
correct? 

Mr. MUNDT. That is substantially 
correct. 

Mr. LEHMAN. That is less than 40 
percent. The other States have 60 per- 
cent. Yet the Senator from South Da- 
kota is advocating a system which will 
further cause inequities, and further take 
away from the more populous States the 
rights of their people. I wish to point 
out that a man living in New York is en- 
titled to the same rights—equal rights— 
as the individual voter in South Dakota. 

Mr.MUNDT. Would the Senator from 
New York be willing to go so far as to 
say the citizen of New York is entitled 
to rights equal to those of the citizen of 
South Dakota, but no more? 
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Mr. LEHMAN. I would say he is not 
getting anywhere near equal rights. 

Mr. MUNDT. Would the Senator say 
he is entitled to more rights than the 
rights of a citizen of South Dakota? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I do not think anyone 
is entitled to more rights than another 
citizen has; but today the citizens in 
one-party States, notably in the South, 
and also some States in the Middle West, 
are entitled to far more rights than are 
the citizens of New York, New Jersey, 
Massachusetts, Illinois, and Pennsyl- 
vania. Yet the Senator from South Da- 
kota is advocating a change in the sys- 
tem which will create further inequi- 
ties, further injustices, and further un- 
fair practices. I cannot understand his 
reasoning on the question, except that 
I do realize that if his views and the 
views of his colleague should prevail— 
and God forbid that the resolution pro- 
posing the constitutional amendment 
should be passed and approved by the 
States—it would give a tremendously in- 
creased advantage to the small, one 
party States of this Union, at the ex- 
pense of the larger States with great 
populations and very substantial urban 
centers. 

Mr. MUNDT. It could not possibly 
change the picture one iota under the 
district system. Let us assume South 
Dakota is a small, 1-party State. It 
does not make any difference at all in 
the total amount, may I say to my friend 
from New York, whether the 4 electoral 
votes of South Dakota are cast as the 
present system provides; or, under the 
district system, they would go in the 
same direction, and have the same 
weight. No change at all would be made, 
so far as that is concerned. If they 
should elect to take the Daniel-Ke- 
fauver approach, some difference would 
be made, but it would be made in the 
direction of weakening the position of 
South Dakota, as against the position of 
the big States, and not strengthening it. 

Mr. President, the Senator from New 
York talks about equality of voting op- 
portunity and about equality of voting 
power; but the argument of the Senator 
from New York breaks down when he 
supports a program which gives a single 
voter in New York State 45 pounds of 
pressure in an electoral college machine, 
when the same machine gives to a voter 
in Vermont, Arizona, or Delaware only 
3 pounds of pressure; or while talking 
about equality of opportunity, the Sena- 
tor from New York supports a program 
that gives a citizen of his State 15 times 
the authority in a political campaign 
for President of the United States that 
is had by a citizen living in such a State 
as Nevada, Vermont, or Delaware. In 
my opinion, that is a glaring inconsist- 
ency which should not be allowed to 
exist side by side with the theory that 
aH voters should be able to vote, that 
a poll tax should not keep them away 
from the polls, that all men are created 
equal, and that they should have equal- 
ity of opportunity and equality of privil- 
ege as regards exercise of the franchise. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, in 
1950 the Senator from South Dakota 
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voted against the Lodge-Gossett amend- 
ment, did he not? 

Mr. MUNDT. That is correct. 

Mr. KENNEDY.. If the only plan or 
proposal now before the Senate were 
the Daniel-Kefauver amendment, would 
the Senator from South Dakota vote 
for it? 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, when 
the Senator from Massachusetts asks 
me whether I would support the Daniel- 
Kefauver amendment if it were the only 
plan before the Senate, he asks me a 
joint question, because two plans are 
interspersed in the same amendment. 
Whether the Lodge-Gossett plan as 
originally proposed was wise, I do not 
know, except that the Senate approved 
it, although the House rejected it. In 
my opinion, it had features of which I 
did not approve. I may say that the new 
version is much to be preferred. t 

Personally, I am an advocate of the 
district plan; I think it is highly supe- 
rior, and I think it completely equalizes 
tke entire situation. 

However, Mr. President, in this busi- 
ness of legislation, we have to compro- 
mise. So we have put the two plans to- 
gether. 

Mr. KENNEDY. If the proposed sub- 
stitute is rejected, with the result that 
what then is before the Senate is the 
Kefauver-Daniel amendment, and if 
that is what the State legislatures will 
have to vote on, I know the Senator 
from South Dakota feels that the States 
will, instead, adopt his plan; and I be- 
lieve they will, if given the opportunity 
to do so, as against the Kefauver- 
Daniel plan. In the judgment of the 
Senator from South Dakota, if the Dan- 
iel-Kefauver. plan shall be the only 
choice we will have, would it be better 
than the present plan? 

Mr. MUNDT. Let me say that if the 
substitute is rejected, the Daniel-Kefau- 
ver amendment will not be the only 
choice before us, because then I shall 
have another amendment to propose to 
the Daniel-Kefauver plan—one which 
I believe will make it a better plan than 
it is, although not as good as the district 
plan. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Shall we have a 
chance to see that plan in advance? 

Mr. MUNDT. I do not think so, be- 
cause I do not anticipate that the Dan- 
iel-Kefauver plan will meet with that 
unhappy fate—I do not think it will be 
defeated. Instead, I believe it will be 
adopted. 

Mr. President, I am about to yield the 
floor. In conclusion, let me say that 
we do not propose this constitutional 
amendment as a perfect pattern. There 
is no such thing as utopia on this mun- 
dane globe on which we live; but it is a 
great step forward. The people who 
have been opposing it have, in the main, 
now limit their objection to one argu- 
ment with validity, and that is that it 
is always possible to gerrymander a 
congressional district a little. We have 
been frank on that subject. We do not 
deny that congressional districts can be 
gerrymandered under the present con- 
stitutional provision, and could be ger- 
rymandered under the new proposal. 
However, we point out that there are two 
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built-in mechanisms against that sort 
of thing. 

In the first place, congressional dis- 
tricts are primarily for the purpose of 
electing Representatives in Congress. In 
the urban areas they represent national 
groups, occupational groups, and other 
groups. In rural areas they represent 
various types of products. In other areas 
they represent mining or manufactur- 
ing groups. Perhaps there is a coastal 
area deserving representation. There 
could be very little capricious playing 
around with districts by State legisla- 
tures, although we grant that such a 
thing might happen now and then. 
Compared with the evils, the potential 
hazards, the gross iniquities, and the in- 
defensible immorality which has crept 
into our present electoral system, the 
faint possibility of gerrymandering 
sinks into political and practical insig- 
nificance, 

Finally, should such a situation occur, 
Congress would retain, after the passage 
of this amendment, the same residual 
authority it now has to act in order 
to correct the situation. Under the Con- 
stitution there would still remain the 
supervisory function of Congress, which 
Congress has exercised at times, to pro- 
vide certain guide lines and criteria con- 
cerning the size of a congressional dis- 
trict, the contiguous territory involved, 
and the authority to prevent gerryman- 
dering, Congress would retain that 
power. If once in a while a State leg- 
islature should notoriously try to rig up 
@ congressional district purely for the 
purpose of a presidential election, Con- 
gress could and would exercise its power 
of restraint. I do not believe that such 
a thing would happen to any serious 
degree. 

The people living in the various con- 
gressional districts are sturdy Ameri- 
cans, in other States as well as in the 
congressional districts of the State of 
South Dakota. They will not permit a 
political shyster to rig up a seven-cor- 
nered district in order to gain an elec- 
toral vote or percentage of a vote. Under 
a system with 435 separate congressional 
districts and 435 presidential-election 
districts, the premium on corruption 
would be gone. No one could persuade 
an entire legislature to abandon its re- 
sponsibility and rig up a jigsaw-puzzle 
district in order to gain an electoral vote. 
The complexion of the people cannot be 
changed. 

At one time in North Carolina an ef- 
fort was made to rig us out of a Republi- 
can Representative in Congress. How- 
ever, the Republicans were all pushed 
into one congested area, so that a Re- 
publican Representative was elected. 

By and large, the people will prevail. 
Very little could be done in the way of 
gerrymandering. 

As against the sole argument of 
gerrymandering, the only one which, in 
simple candor, we must admit is a pos- 
sibility, we believe that any 1 of the 5 
major reasons why we believe in elec- 
toral college reform so far outweighs 
that disadvantage as to be sufficient to 
justify passage of the amendment. In 
my opinion, the five major reasons, 
which I have described in detail, to- 
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gether with others which might be 
added, present a challenge to the Senate 
not to be afraid of change, not to be tied 
to the past, but to move forward con- 
structively, and to develop, through this 
amendment, an election procedure which 
will place government back in the hands 
of the people, and eliminate the power 
of politicians to manipulate what the 
people want, namely, to give the indi- 
vidual citizen, wherever he lives and 
however he votes, an equal right to vote 
for a single elector for the electoral col- 
lege, and to make his weight felt in con- 
nection with the selection of the two 
electors at large, to correspond with the 
representation of each State in the 
United States Senate. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


REPLY TO ATTACK ON SECRETARY 
McKAY 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, at 
11 o’clock this morning I called the 
office of the junior Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. NEUBERGER] and said that I was 
going to correct the record he made in 
this Chamber yesterday. His office told 
me he would be here at 2 o’clock this 
afternoon. I have been waiting, and now 
it is 3:15. I do not think there is any 
obligation to wait any longer. I wish 
to correct the record which was made 
yesterday by the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. President, I want to allude just 
briefly to an attack on Secretary of In- 
terior McKay, made yesterday on the 
Senate floor by the junior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER]. The junior 
Senator from Oregon made a number of 
serious misstatements, which I think, for 
the record, ought to be corrected. 

The gist of the attack made by the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER] 
was that Secretary McKay had done 
something improper or immoral because 
he had allowed Mr. William L. Phillips to 
hold, simultaneously, the job of admin- 
istering the affairs of the Klamath In- 
dian Tribe, and also the job of being 
Mr. McKay's campaign manager. 

During the course of the remarks of the 
junior Senator from Oregon, I stated 
that Mr. Phillips’ appointment had been 
passed on by the Tribal Council of the 
Klamath Tribe—and thus that Secretary 
McKay did not force“ Mr. Phillips on 
the Klamath Tribe, as the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER] suggested, The 
junior Senator from Oregon flatly denied 
this statement. 

Since then, I have checked with the De- 
partment of Interior, and have found 
that he was completely wrong. Mr. 
Glenn Emmons, the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, met with the Tribal 
Council of the Klamath Tribe, and sub- 
mitted to the Council the names of 
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three men, including that of Mr. Phillips, 
who has been nominated by Secretary 
McKay for a committee set up by an 
act of Congress. The committee’s job 
was to liquidate some of the funds of 
the Indian tribe, in order to satisfy claims 
of certain Indians who were leaving the 
tribe. These three men, including Mr. 
Phillips, were approved, as I said yes- 
terday, by the tribal council. It was 
not an action by Mr. McKay, as the 
junior Senator from Oregon stated. 
Instead, it was an action by the tribal 
council. It seems to me that this is 
something the junior Senator from 
Oregon might have checked up on be- 
fore he so positively told the Senate that 
the tribal council was not involved. 

This, of course, is not the heart of the 
matter. Mr. Phillips is a highly repu- 
table man. There was nothing wrong 
with Secretary McKay’s appointing him, 
even if the tribal council had not passed 
on the nomination. But the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER] charged 
that there was breach of ethics and 
propriety because, he said, Mr. Phillips 
is simultaneously Mr. McKay’s campaign 
manager and an employee of the Klam- 
ath Tribe. The fact of the matter is 
that Mr. Phillips resigned his post on 
the committee dealing with the Klamath 
Tribe affairs on March 16—just a few 
days after his appointment as campaign 
manager, and 6 days before the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER] made his 
attack. The junior Senator from Oregon 
claimed yesterday that he was not aware 
of Mr. Phillips’ resignation. I have 
checked with the Department of the In- 
terior, and there is no record that the 
junior Senator from Oregon made any 
effort whatsoever to ascertain the facts. 
Moreover, I have been advised that the 
story of Mr. Phillips’ resignation was 
carried in the Oregon papers several days 
ago—several days before the junior Sen- 
ator from Oregon made his speech. 
Therefore, it is hard for me to believe 
that the junior Senator from Oregon 
was not aware that he was misstating 
the facts, 

Mr. President, I think all this adds up 
to a gratuitous smear of the Secretary 
of the Interior by the junior Senator 
from Oregon. Mr. McKay has done a 
superb job in his present position; and, 
in my judgment, he is one of the best 
appointments President Eisenhower has 
made. I can understand how the junior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER] 
would like to discredit Mr. McKay for 
political reasons; but I do not think the 
objective of winning a political contest 
justifies the tactics employed on the floor 
yesterday by the junior Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. President, let me say that the 
junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. Nev- 
BERGER] was notified that I was going to 
talk about this matter. I have waited 
nearly an hour and a half for him, after 
his office said he would be here. He has 
declined to show up and to tell us why 
he made those misstatements about the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. President, I deeply resent and de- 
plore such irresponsible assassination of 
sa character of the Secretary of the In- 
erior. 
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RELIEF FROM TAXES ON CULTURAL 
ACTIVITIES 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as I have 
indicated on many occasions on the Sen- 
ate floor, “man does not live by bread 
alone,” but by things of the spirit, of 
art and culture and beauty and inspira- 
tion. 

We have, however, found in the past 
that Federal excise taxes have, in many 
instances, tended to hamper certain cul- 
tural activities in our country. 

We are, of course, keenly aware of the 
tax needs of the Federal Treasury, in this 
day of $65 billion national budgets. At 
the same time, however, I believe that 
my colleagues should well give sympa- 
thetic attention to a plea which has been 
submitted to us today by various distin- 
guished leaders of organizations asso- 
ciated with the performing arts. 

I send to the desk, therefore, the text 
of a letter transmitted to me by Mr. Pat- 
rick Hayes, chairman of the tax com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Concert Managers, on behalf of himself 
and five other leading representatives of 
the legitimate theater, and the concert 
professions. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this letter be printed at this point in 
the body of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
preceded by a list of the eminent officers 
and directors of the national associa- 
tion, together with the members of the 
tax committee, and the names of counsel. 

There being no objection, the list of 
names and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF CONCERT MANAGERS, 
East Lansing, Mich., March 22, 1956. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: On behalf of the na- 
tional memberships of both the Association 
of Concert Managers and the National As- 
sociation of the Legitimate Theater, we 
earnestly urge you to give immediate con- 
sideration to the economic plight of our 
groups and the pressing necessity for legis- 
lation which will end the present inequi- 
table and discriminatory excise taxes on the 
cultural arts. 

INEQUITABLE AND DISCRIMINATORY TAXES 

As a war-revenue measure in 1944, a 20- 
percent tax was imposed on admissions. In 
1954, this tax was reduced to 10 percent and, 
at the same time, admissions of 50 cents or 
less were exempted from taxation. The 10- 
percent reduction helped the legitimate 
theater and the concert managers to com- 
bat the vicious squeeze caused by increased 
costs of production and our competitive in- 
ability to raise ticket prices. The exemp- 
tion for admissions below 50 cents was of 
no assistance to the fine arts because the 
costs of presenting live productions neces- 
sarily dictates a much higher price per 
ticket. While the 50-cent exemption was 
of great value to other entertainment media, 
it heightened the competitive inequity be- 
tween fine arts productions and those forms 
of entertainment which by their very nature 
are able to charge substantially lower admis- 
sions, 

COMPETITIVE INEQUITY UNDER PRESENT TAX LAW 

The members of our groups are taxpay- 
ing, self-supporting, unsubsidized small- 
business men. In order to compete, we must 
establish and satisfy a demand with the 
public for living entertainment in compe- 
tition with commercially sponsored televi- 
sion and radio programs. We have no ob- 
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jection to meeting this competition since 
we believe the public wants both the free but 
commercial entertainment and the stimula- 
tion gained from the performance of the art- 
ists in person. Indeed, the theater and con- 
cert stage is the source of most of the art- 
ists who grace the media of television, radio, 
and motion pictures. However, not only 
must we contest with television and radio 
for public approval, but we must also con- 
tend with tax exempt municipally operated 
pr and the nonprofit foundations 
which present cultural programs. 

Section 4233 (a) (7) of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954, which created the tax 
exemption for these groups, had the disas- 
trous effect of dividing the living entertain- 
ment world into two factions which are pre- 
cisely the same in the cultural entertain- 
ment offered to the public but which must 
now compete on a different economic basis— 
the non-tax-exempt organization must offer 
the same quality of entertainment at the 
same price but must do so for a lesser actual 
monetary return. This inequity is even more 
serious when it is realized that nearly every 
other country in the world provides direct 
aid in the form of generous subsidies to cul- 
tural arts programs in addition to freeing 
them from taxes. The United States, on the 
other hand, is the only country that imposes 
discriminatory and burdensome taxes on 
these fine arts performances. At the same 
time there can be no question that Ameri- 
can assistance to foreign countries has con- 
tributed materially in aiding them to sup- 
port their own cultural programs. 


COST TO THE TREASURY 


To completely eliminate the 10 percent 
admissions tax on the living theater and 
cultural arts, including ballet, concerts, and 
lectures, would mean only an approximate 
loss to the Treasury of $7 million annually—a 
minute portion of 1 percent of the total an- 
nual taxes collected by the Treasury. More- 
over, such tax relief would not result in the 
complete loss of the revenue since the con- 
comitant increase in cultural productions 
would mean that additional employment 
would result in greater taxes to the Treasury. 

WHAT SHOULD BE DONE 

Two bills, H. R. 7609 by Mr. THOMPSON of 
New Jersey, and H. R. 7851 by Mr. CELLER, of 
New York, have been introduced which pro- 
vide the essential answer and relief neces- 
sary. These bills would eliminate the ad- 
missions tax on cultural activities and 
thereby eradicate present competitive in- 
equities and inject new vitality into the 
American cultural picture. These bills 
would eliminate the present situation where 
the sponsor of the performance rather than 
the nature of the performance is the crite- 
rion for tax exemption. 

The time for action in this situation is 
now, and we respectfully request your seri- 
ous consideration of the Thompson and 
Celler bills, or any other legislation which 
accomplishes this purpose, 

Sincerely yours, 

HERMAN LEVIN, 

President, The. National Association 

of the Legitimate Theatre, Inc. 
LAWRENCE LANGNER, 

Taz Committee Chairman, The Na- 
tional Association of the Legiti- 
mate Theatre, Inc. 

James F. REILLY, 

Executive Director, The National 
Association of the Legitimate 
Theatre, Inc. 

ROLAND E. CHESLEY, 

President, National Association of 
Concert Managers. 

JULIUS BLOOM, 

Secretary, National Association of 

Concert Managers. 
PATRICK HAYES, 

Chairman, Tax Committee, National 

Association of Concert Managers. 
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MANIFESTO ON INTEGRATION IN 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
throughout my service in the Senate I 
have enjoyed a warm and much appre- 
ciated friendship with the junior Sen- 
ator from New York IMr. LEHMAN]. 
Serving with him on the Banking and 
Currency Committee I have had an op- 
portunity to become acquainted with his 
comprehensive knowledge of financial 
matters, as well as with the zeal and sin- 
cerity with which he consistently pre- 
sents his views on the issues that come 
before that committee. Iam grateful for 
the fact that the esteem in which we 
hold each other has in no sense been 
lessened by those instances in which he 
and I have differed concerning economic 
and social problems. 

On March 16 the distinguished junior 
Senator from New York made a speech 
on the floor of the Senate in which he 
took severely to task those Southern Sen- 
ators, including the junior Senator from 
Virginia, who had publicly reaffirmed 
their belief in a government of separate 
powers and the right of States to handle 
without improper governmental inter- 
ference certain domestic problems, in- 
cluding the operation of public schools. 
The junior Senator from New York took 
some of the sting out of his remarks by 
saying that he was speaking without ran- 
cor or bitterness of any kind. The junior 
Senator from Virginia accepts that as- 
surance in the spirit in which it was 
given, and in turn assures the distin- 
guished Senator from New York that 
it is in exactly the same spirit that he 
proposes to point out today how incon- 
sistent it is for a distinguished Member 
of this body to make a strong and deter- 
mined fight on one phase of States 
rights, and attempt to deny a similar 
privilege to others who invoke the same 
doctrine but on a different issue. 

In New York the issue was the 18th 
amendment and its enforcement statute, 
the Volstead Act. In Virginia and other 
Southern States the issue is the decision 
of the Supreme Court that the operation 
of separate-but-equal public schools is 
unconstitutional. In both instances, the 
fundamental principle of States rights 
is exactly the same. 

On March 12, 1956, the senior Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] brought to 
the attention of the Senate a Declaration 
of Constitutional Principles subscribed to 
by 19 Members of this body and by ap- 
proximately four times that many Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives. 

That declaration specifically referred 
to the 1954 decision of the Supreme Court 
in the public-school cases, which the 
signers felt was unwarranted under the 
division of powers provided by the Con- 
stitution and unwise because of the effect 
it would have not only on our public- 
school systems but also because of dam- 
age it threatened to our constitutional 
form of Government. 

After reviewing briefly the history of 
the 14th amendment, on which the Court 
purported to base its decision, and re- 
calling the many contrary decisions pre- 
viously made by United States courts, our 
declaration registered a calm but em- 
phatic protest against substitution of the 
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personal, political, and social ideas of 
nine individual men for the established 
law of the land and against a move for 
the Government to deprive parents of the 
right to direct the lives and education of 
their children in accordance with the 
long-established mores and customs of 
their communities. 

Although we expressed grave concern 
because of the explosive and dangerous 
condition created by this decision, our 
declaration fiatly reaffirmed our reliance 
on the Constitution. We appealed to the 
people of our States not to be provoked 
by agitators and troublemakers, and 
pledged ourselves to use all lawful means 
to bring about a reversal of the Court's 
decision. Then, as an admitted minority 
in the present Congress, we appealed to 
the majority of the American people who 
believe in our dual system of State and 
Federal Governments to support us in 
our fight against judicial usurpation. 

Four days later, Mr. President, on 
March 16, the junior Senator from New 
York made a statement on the floor of 
the Senate challenging the sincerity of 
the southern declaration by saying: 

The manifesto calls for the use of all law- 
ful means to overturn the decisions of the 
Supreme Court. But these words are in sup- 
port of action in some States to defy the law 
and to prevent its enforcement. That is not 
lawful action. 


Our distinguished colleague said he 
asked only that the law be enforced in a 
lawful manner, and said: 

Those who go about obeying the law, in an 
orderly and practical manner, are the mod- 
erates. Those who defy and resist the law 
are law violators. 


He said the law must be enforeed, and 
called upon the President and the execu- 
tive branch of the Government to assume 
the responsibility to see that the laws 
are faithfully executed. 

In his statement the Senator from New 
York also referred to “a concerted move 
to defy those decisions and decrees of the 
Supreme Court and to persist in acts 
which the Court says are repugnant to 
the Constitution.” 

He continued by saying: 

Shall each individual in our Nation have 
the right to say that he disagrees with the 
Supreme Court’s interpretation of the Con- 
stitution and, therefore, will not abide by the 
supreme law of the land, as laid down by 
the Supreme Court? Obviously that would 
be anarchy, and our Nation would collapse in 
chaos and disorder. 

Well, then, shall a particular State gov- 
ernment, through its legislature, or its gov- 
ernor, or a particular school board in a par- 
ticular locality have that right? My col- 
leagues, that is nothing less or nothing dif- 
ferent than the advocacy of nullinca- 
tion. * * * 

To deny and defy the interpretation of the 
Constitution by the Supreme Court is to 
deny and to defy the Federal Government. 


Now, Mr. President, to recall a bit of 
historical background which I feel is per- 
tinent, I am sure the Senator from New 
York, along with other senior Members of 
this body, will recall that in August 1917 
the Senate, by a vote of 65 to 20, adopted 
the resolution proposing the 18th amend- 
ment to the Constitution, known as the 
prohibition amendment, and that the 
House approved the amendment in De- 
cember of the same year by a vote of 282 
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to 128. That amendment was ratified in 
January 1919 when Nebraska became the 
36th State to approve it, and immediately 


. thereafter it was proclaimed as a part of 


the supreme law of our Nation. 

When our colleague made his recent 
statement in the Senate condemning 
those who said they would work to over- 
turn a Supreme Court decision con- 
cerned with the 14th amendment, which 
was adopted under questionable circum- 
stances at a time when the people of 
the Southern States were largely dis- 
franchised, I wonder if he recalled that 
in 1919, the same year in which the 
18th amendment was proclaimed as 
adopted, mass meetings of protest 
against it were held in New York, 20,000 
persons paraded in protest through the 
streets of Baltimore, and there was a 
3-hour demonstration before the Capitol 
here in Washington in which it was esti- 
mated 10,000 persons participated? 

I wonder also, Mr. President, if our 
colleague was thinking of the organiza- 
tion in his own State in 1919 of the Asso- 
ciation Against the Prohibition Amend- 
ment and of the principles for which 
that organization stood? The founders 
declared that “the principal business and 
object of the association shall be to edu- 
cate its members as to the fundamental 
provisions, objects, and purposes of the 
Constitution of the United States,” and 
“to publicly present arguments bearing 
upon the necessity for keeping the pow- 
ers of the several States separated from 
those of the Federal Government.” 

Along with these objectives, however, 
as was pointed out on at least one occa- 
sion on the floor of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the Association Against the 
Prohibition Amendment announced as 
its two immediate aims: 

1. To prevent the country from going on a 
bone-dry basis on the date set by enactment 
of Congress; and 

2. To make the 18th amendment forever 
inoperative. 


The year after this association was 
organized, in 1920, the prohibition 
amendment and the Volstead Act, by 
which Congress attempted to implement 
its provisions, were tested in the Su- 
preme Court with such eminent counsel 
as Elihu Root on one side and Charles 
E. Hughes on the other arguing the case. 

In its decision, styled Rhode Island v. 
Palmer (253, U. S. 350), the Court upheld 
the amendment and said: 

The first section of the amendment, the 
one embodying the prohibition, is operative 
throughout the entire territorial limits of 
the United States, binds all legislative bodies, 
courts, public officers, and individuals within 
those limits, and of its own force invalidates 
every legislative act—whether by Congress, 
by a State legislature, or by a Territorial as- 
sembly—which authorizes or sanctions what 
the section prohibits. 

The second section of the amendment—the 
one declaring “The Congress and the sev- 
eral States shall have concurrent power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legisla- 
tion”—does not enable Congress or the sey- 
eral States to defeat or thwart prohibition, 
but only to enforce it by appropriate means. 


Where did that unequivocal decision 
of our highest court leave organizations 
and officials who did not like the amend- 
ment, Mr. President? And where, 
especially, did it leave organizations ded- 
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icated to keeping the amendment for- 
ever inoperative? Would the Senator 
from New York condemn them as nulli- 
ficationists? Or, to be more explicit, 
did he at the time condemn the asso- 
ciation against the prohibition amend- 
ment? 

The record shows that 3 years after 
that Supreme Court decision, the State 
of New York repealed its prohibition en- 
forcement act and the United States 
district attorney for the southern dis- 
triet of New York declared that this 
was “the hardest blow the enforcement 
of the 18th amendment had received.” 

Other commentators in later years 
described repeal of the New York en- 
forcement act as “the first great stagger- 
ing blow to the cause of national pro- 
hibition.” 

And what happened after that in the 
State and the home city of the dis- 
tinguished Senator who has deplored 
the desire of his Southern colleagues to 
obtain by lawful means reversal of a 
Supreme Court decision which is re- 
pugnant to the people of their States? 

In his report to the mayor of New 
York for 1925-26, Dr. Charles Norris, 
chief medical examiner, said that 
“speakeasies greatly outnumber the 
licensed saloons of former days.” 

In 1927 there was incorporated in New 
York the Voluntary Committee of Law- 
yers, for the purpose of opposing the 
18th amendment on the ground that it 
violated the Bill of Rights and was quite 
inconsistent with the spirit and purpose 
of the Constitution. In 1928 the Bar 
Association of New York adopted reso- 
lutions calling for repeal of the amend- 
ment and return of the whole liquor 
question to the States, and in 1929. the 
Woman's Organization for National 
Prohibition Reform came into being, 
headed by Mrs. Charles H. Sabin, wife 
of a New York banker, who, when she 
became president of this group, resigned 
as the first woman member of the Re- 
publican National Committee. 

While these organizations were pre- 
sumably using all lawful means to ob- 
tain repeal of the 18th amendment, did 
the people of New York “go about obey- 
ing the law, in an orderly and practical 
manner,” which the Senator says, is 
the way of moderates”? 

We have to judge by the fact that in 
1929 New York City police reported that 
they had counted 32,000 speakeasies. 
According to the Congressional Direc- 
tory, the distinguished Senator from 
New York was elected lieutenant goy- 
ernor of that State in 1928. The report 
states that the police may have missed 
a few; and in 1930, F. H. LaGuardia, 
later a mayor of New York, but then a 
Member of the House of Representa- 
tives estimated that 22,000 speakeasies 
were operating in his home city and said 
that to enforce the Volstead Act in New 
York would require 250,000 policemen 
and an additional force of 200,000 to 
police the police. 

In that same year Henry H. Curran, 
who held a number of public offices in- 
cluding that of Commissioner of Immi- 
gration at the Port of New York, was 
questioned by a Senate committee in his 
capacity as President of the Associa- 
tion Against the Prohibition Amend- 
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ment and asked about money the asso- 
ciation had spent in Wisconsin and 
other States. 

Curran said: 

When people in a State start a movement 
to repeal their State enforcement act, we 
help them, and support the repeal, because 
it indicates, first, that the people of that 
State, if the referendum carries, are un- 
willing to perform the gratuitous act of co- 
operating with the Federal Government in 
the enforcement of this Federal statute. 


Of course, Mr. President, that was not 
the first instance in which the good 
people of Wisconsin had shown un- 
willingness to cooperate in the enforce- 
ment of a Supreme Court decision. In 
1859 the State of Wisconsin went on rec- 
ord as being unalterably opposed to the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Dred Scott fugitive slave case. 

A joint resolution adopted by the Wis- 
consin Legislature declared the Court 
had acted without process, or any of 
the forms recognized by law. It de- 
nounced the Court’s assumption of 
power and said the Court’s effort “to be- 
come a final arbiter” was in direct con- 
flict with the Constitution. It then as- 
serted that “this assumption of jurisdic- 
tion by the Federal judiciary in the said 
case, and without process, is an act of 
undelegated power, and therefore with- 
out authority, void, and of no force.” 

And, far from condemning the people 
of Wisconsin for that action, the great 
Republican President Abraham Lincoln, 
in his inaugural address of 1861, clearly 
referring to the Wisconsin nullification 
of the Dred Scott decision, said: 

If the policy of the Government, upon vital 
questions affecting the whole people, is to be 
irrevocably fixed by decision of the Supreme 
Court the instant they are made, in ordinary 
litigation between parties in personal actions, 
the people will have ceased to be their own 
rulers, having to that extent practically re- 
signed the Government into the hands of 
that eminent tribunal. Nor is there in this 
view any assault upon the Court or the 
judges. 


Iam sure, Mr. President, that the law- 
lessness resulting from nullification of 
the prohibition laws in New York was 
highly repugnant to the present junior 
Senator from New York, and I can read- 
ily understand why, when, as governor 
of his State, he acted as temporary 
chairman of the New York convention 
which met in June 1933 to ratify the 21st 
amendment, which repealed the prohibi- 
tion amendment, he said this was one of 
the greatest honors and pleasures of his 
public life. 

The record shows that in his opening 
address at that convention our distin- 
guished colleague said that “it marks the 
end, so far as this State is concerned, of 
a 15-year-old struggle carried on by 
thousands of devoted and patriotic men 
and women against sumptuary legisla- 
tion which at no time represented the 
uncontrolled sentiment of a majority of 
the people of this country.” 

But at that same convention, Mr. Pres- 
ident, former Governor of New York Al- 
fred E. Smith, who was lauded by the 
temporary chairman as one of the guid- 
ing lights of the repeal movement, re- 
ferred to the satisfaction the delegates 
must feel in being allowed to come there 
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and cast their votes after 13 years dur- 
ing which they had been “referred to as 
nullificationists, as enemies of the Con- 
stitution, as people that wanted to de- 
stroy organized and properly constituted 
government.” 

Our New York colleague, in his 1933 
remarks, Mr. President, called the 18th 
amendment and the related enforcement 
act “sumptuary” legislation which, ac- 
cording to the dictionary, means law de- 
signed to regulate habits primarily on 
moral or religious grounds by use of the 
State’s police powers. He said repeal of 
the amendment showed “the force of in- 
telligent, well-considered public opinion, 
aroused by the abuses and failures of a 
statute that never commended itself to 
the reasoned judgment of the people.” 
He spoke also of the fight “to regain that 
balance between State and Nation which 
is guaranteed by the Constitution of the 
United States and to substitute temper- 
ance for hypocritical and unenforceable 
prohibition.” 

Will the Senator not recognize that 
the decree demanding that instead of 
providing separate but equal schools for 
the races the Southern States must mix 
them all together is in our eyes “sump- 
tuary” legislation of the worst sort and 
that such action does not commend itself 
to the reasoned judgment of the people 
in our States? 

We would welcome his moral support 
in our efforts “to regain that balance be- 
tween the State and Nation which is 
guaranteed by the Constitution,” rather 
than his censure because we are looking 
for a way to do what his own State led 
the way in doing when its people felt the 
Constitution had been violated. 

At the New York ratification conven- 
tion which I have been discussing, Elihu 
Root was introduced as honorary presi- 
dent and in his remarks he said he hoped 
the American people soon would have 
learned “two vital lessons and learned 
them forever.” 


One— 


Root said 


is that our constitutional government rests 
upon two bases, national strength and local 
self-government, and that both are essen- 
tial to the continuance of our free democ- 
racy * * *, 

The other lesson is of higher and broader 
importance, that human progress, that ad- 
vance along the long road of civilization from 
brutish animalism to the conceptions of 
justice and charity, of kindliness and 
beauty of this latter century, every step has 
been made not by compulsion, but by the de- 
velopment of higher standards of conduct 
and nobler emotions among the people; a 
lesson that advance in all that is noble and 
good comes not from without, but from 
within, 


The year before that statement was 
made Franklin D. Roosevelt, also of New 
York, had said in one of his Presidential 
campaign speeches, at Sea Girt, N. J., 
that however people might differ as to 
method, all agreed that temperance is 
a cardinal virtue but that methods 
adopted for achieving temperance by 
forcing prohibition had resulted in com- 
plete and tragic failure. Roosevelt said: 

This failure has come for this very good 
reason: we have depended too largely upon 
the power of governmental action instead of 
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recognizing that the authority of the home 
and that of the churches in these matters is 
a fundamental force on which we must 
build * + è, 

The experience of nearly 150 years under 
the Constitution has shown us that the 
proper means of regulation is through the 
States, with control by the Federal Govern- 
ment limited to that which is necessary to 
protect the States in the exercise of their 
legitimate powers. 


The principles declared in those ut- 
terances, Mr. President, are the same 
ones which are advocated by the signers 
of the 1956 Declaration of Constitutional 
Principles. New York and other North- 
ern States objected to national prohibi- 
tion. The Southern States now object to 
a prohibition against separate but equal 
schools. The constitutional principle 
involved is the same. 

We appeal to our colleagues from other 
parts of the Nation to see the justice of 
our cause. And, if they are inclined to 
say it is a hopeless one because we are 
such a small minority now, may we re- 
mind them that there was a time when 
the author of the 18th amendment, for- 
aces! Senator Morris Sheppard, of Texas, 
said: 

There is as much chance of repealing the 
18th amendment as there is for a humming- 
bird to fly to the planet Mars with the Wash- 
ington Monument tied to its tail. 


Repeal was accomplished, however, 
and at the New York ratification con- 
vention the present junior Senator from 
New York hailed this action as evidence 
that public opinion could do legally what 
many had claimed could be done only 
through nullification, 

It is before the bar of public opinion 
that we of the South now hope to make 
our case. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, in view 
of the fact that my name has been 
brought into the discussion frequently, 
may I ask unanimous consent to speak 
on this subject for about 10 minutes? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to counsel with my friend, the junior 
Senator from Mississippi. I explained 
to the Senator from New York that I had 
agreed to yield to the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, and then I intended to yield to 
the Senator from New York. But in 
view of the fact that the Senator from 
New York has become involved in a 
discussion with the Senator from Vir- 
ginia, I can tell by a nod of the head of 
my friend from Mississippi that I am 
authorized to agree to the request of the 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may yield to the Senator from 
New York, without losing my right to the 
floor. 

Mr. LEHMAN, I thank the Senator 
from Oregon. 

I have listened with a great deal of 
interest to the remarks of my highly re- 
spected colleague from Virginia. I ap- 
preciate very much the fact that the tone 
of his remarks was moderate, as was 
mine when I spoke on March 16. I shall 
not speak at any great length now. 

I admit very freely that I disapproved 
of the 18th amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, which imposed prohibition in this 
country. I saw the effects of prohibition 
in my State. I was very anxious to have 
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the amendment removed from the stat- 
ute books. 

I think the great difference between 
the situation to which the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia has referred and 
the situation concerning the 18th 
amendment was simply this: We in New 
York, and in other States, undoubtedly, 
were distressed at the effects of prohi- 
bition. We wished that the prohibition 
amendment could be removed from the 
laws of the land. At no time, however, 
do I recall that there was any proposal 
made to nullify or to defy the prohibi- 
tion amendment—at least in New York 
State during the time I was in public 
life. What we were trying to do—and 
it was quite different from what has 
been proposed by the signers of the Dec- 
laration of Constitutional Principles— 
was to have the 18th amendment re- 
pealed. If my recollection is correct, the 
18th amendment was adopted in 1919, 
at a time when there were 3 or 4 million 
young persons in the Armed Forces, most 
of them overseas, and who had no way 
of expressing themselves. The amend- 
ment had been passed by Congress and 
then referred to the States, but a large 
body of public opinion represented by 
those in the armed services was pre- 
vented from expressing itself. 

The result was that the amendment 
was approved, and having been approved 
by the necessary number of States, it 
became the supreme law of the land. 
From thence forward there was a great 
effort made to secure its repeal by the 
Congress—not to secure its nullification. 
Thus our effort was entirely and exclu- 
sively an effort to obtain the repeal of 
the amendment, which we thought was 
bad, and which I still think was very 
bad. It took us 15 years to secure its 
repeal, but when action was taken it 
was taken by the Congress of the United 
States, the same body which had orig- 
inally approved the 19th amendment and 
submitted it to the States for their con- 
sideration. 

There is a vast difference between the 
two situations. I now want to read a 
very small part from the so-called mani- 
festo which was presented to the Sen- 
ate by the senior Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. GEORGE]. It reads, in part, as 
follows: 

The unwarranted decision of the Supreme 
Court in the public-school cases is now bear- 
ing the fruit always produced when men 
substitute naked power for established law. 

The Founding Fathers gave us a Con- 
stitution of checks and balances because 
they realized the inescapable lesson of his- 
tory that no man or group of men can be 
safely entrusted with unlimited power. 
They framed this Constitution with its pro- 
visions for change by amendment in order 
to secure the fundamentals of govern- 
ment against the dangers of temporary popu- 


Tar passion or the personal predilections of 
public officeholders. 


We regard the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the school cases as a clear abuse of 
judicial power. It climaxes a trend in the 
Federal judiciary undertaking to legislate, 
in derogation of the authority of Congress, 
and to encroach upon the reserved rights of 
the States and the people. 


The manifesto reads further: 


We decry the Supreme Court’s encroach- 
ments on rights reserved to the States and to 
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the people, contrary to established law, and 
to the Constitution. 

We commend the motives of those States 
which have declared the intention to resist 
forced integration by any lawful means. 

We appeal to the States and people who 
are not directly affected by these decisions to 
consider the constitutional principles in- 
volved against the time when they, too, on 
issues vital to them, may be the victims of 
judicial encroachment. 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. If the Senator does 
not mind, I should like to complete my 
statement. Then I shall be glad to yield. 

I point out there is a vast and an over- 
whelming difference between the 18th 
amendment and the situation which now 
obtains. In the days of the 18th amend- 
ment we proceeded to secure, through 
means at our disposal—lawful means, 
always in the open—a repeal of the 
amendment. In the case of desegrega- 
tion in public schools what is urged is 
defiance of the Constitution as inter- 
preted by the Supreme Court. 

There is no proposal to repeal the 14th 
amendment. If such an amendment 
were introduced I am confident it would 
be defeated by an overwhelming vote. 

Mr. President, so much for Senator 
Rosertson’s statement with regard to 
the 19th amendment. 

I wish to restate briefly certain views 
which I feel strongly and which I have 
expressed frequently in the past. 

The manifesto of the 19 Senators was 
presented to the Senate on March 12. 
I immediately pointed out my complete 
disagreement with the position taken 
by the signers of that manifesto, and 
the effects it would have on the historie 
recognition of equal rights for all the 
people of this country, regardless of race, 
color, creed, or national origin. I felt 
at that time, as I do now, that the mani- 
festo was unfortunate, and so I answered 
it in a speech on March 16. 

Mr. President, I would not delete a 
single word from that speech of mine 
on March 16. I consider my speech on 
that occasion one of the most important 
statements of my long public career. 
I say that I consider it important, but 
it is not important because the speech 
was eloquent. It was not eloquent. I 
consider it important because it stressed 
what I believe to be an incontrovertible 
principle and a statement of truth which 
cannot be denied. 

In my speech, I pointed out that, re- 
gardless of our personal sentiments— 
and I want to say that my personal 
sentiments were, of course, in accord- 
ance with the decision of the Supreme 
Court—the ruling by the Supreme Court 
on a constitutional question constitutes 
the supreme law of the land. I empha- 
sized at that time that no one is justi- 
fied in defying the Constitution of the 
United States as interpreted by the Su- 
preme Court, and that to urge defiance 
8 an effect toward nullifica- 

on. 

Mr. President, there has been much 
talk about moderation. Mr. President, 
I am for moderation. I believe that 
most of us are for moderation. As a 
matter of fact, the ruling of the Supreme 
Court itself was moderate in setting 
forth methods of its implementation. 
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Mr. President, I repeat—and I am glad 
to be able to have the opportunity of 
doing so—that, in my opinion, those who 
obey the law in an orderly, practical 
manner are the moderates, and those 
who deny the ruling of the Court and 
who defy the sanctity of the law are the 
extremists in this matter. 

Mr. President, President Eisenhower 
yesterday, at a press conference, stated, 
in language not quite as forcefully as I 
and some of my colleagues have stated, 
and not quite as unreservedly, but, on 
the whole, very much the same senti- 
ments that I have expressed and shall 
continue to express, when he said: 

It is incumbent on all the South to show 
some progress toward racial integration in 
the public schools. That is what the Su- 
preme Court asked for. 


The President repeated the appeal he 
made a week ago for moderation on the 
racial issue and understanding of the 
South's emotion, but he emphasized the 
need for compliance with the Supreme 
Court decision barring school segrega- 
tion. He made a point of saying that 
the Court’s interpretation of the Consti- 
tution was the law of the land. 

Mr. President, we all want to avoid any 
extreme measures, but we do want the 
law, the supreme law of the land, as laid 
down by the Constitution, to be put into 
effect, in accordance with the edict of 
the Supreme Court. 

Mr. President, I do not think we are 
asking for anything out of the ordinary. 
We are not asking for new legislation. 
We are not asking for new judicial inter- 
pretation. All we are requesting is ac- 
ceptance of and adherence to the su- 
preme law of the land, the Constitution 
of the United States. 

Again I call upon the President of the 
United States to assume the responsi- 
bility of seeing that the laws are faith- 
fully executed. 

Mr. President, in my opinion only one 
fundamental issue is involved, namely, 
whether we are going to respect and ad- 
here to the Constitution of the United 
States, or whether we are going to defy 
it and advocate nullification? That is 
the only question of major importance in 
the entire matter before us. 

I hope very much that the people of 
the South will desist in their efforts to 
urge their own States to defy the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

Mr. President, I have spoken of the 
law and the issues. Let me say just one 
more word: I feel deeply about this entire 
matter because I cannot believe—and I 
reject the thought—that we in this 
country will be willing to continue to dis- 
criminate against minority groups in our 
Nation—minority groups who have done 
so much for the upbuilding of the Nation, 
and who are lifting themselves, in many 
cases, by their own bootstraps, and yet 
are discriminated against, and in many 
cases are actually disfranchised. They 
are victims of countless indignities, 
They are suffering many disabilities, in- 
justices, and cruelties. I simply do not 
believe that our country will longer tol- 
erate it; and I shall fight against it so 
Yong as I have strength, whether I be 
in the Senate of the United States or not. 
I hope and pray that all of us shall see 
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the light, and that there will be no fur- 
ther strong opposition and attempts to 
nullify the Constitution or to prevent the 
doing justice to all of our people. 

Mr, ROBERTSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield for a 
question? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Yes, if I am at liberty 
to do so. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, with the 
understanding that I shall not lose my 
right to the floor, I am willing to yield 
for a reasonable time. I ask unanimous 
consent that I may do so without losing 
my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Latrp in the chair). Is there objection 
to the request of the Senator from Ore- 
gon? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Then, Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Virginia, to 
permit him to ask several questions of 
the Senator from New York. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. 

Mr. President, in his remarks the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York has 
not, of course, challenged the accuracy 
of the quotation used by the Senator 
from Virginia. Therefore the Senator 
from Virginia wishes to ask his distin- 
guished colleague this frank question, 
since the Senator from New York said 
the situation was entirely different, and 
said that “in New York we were proceed- 
ing by legal means to repeal the 18th 
amendment, but you in the South are en- 
gaging in nullification.” 

My question is this: Was the operation 
of thousands of speakeasies in the home 
city of the Senator from New York, and 
during the period of time when he was 
in Albany, as lieutenant governor, and 
subsequently as governor, obeying the 
law by legal means, or was it nullifying 
the decision of the Supreme Court on the 
Volstead Act? That is a very plain ques- 
tion, and shows how simple the real issue 
is. 

Mr. LEHMAN. It is a very plain 
question, and I am willing to give a very 
plain answer to it: Unpopular as the 18th 
amendment was—not only in New York, 
but in many other parts of the country— 
I do not think the Federal Government 
at any time avoided its responsibility of 
seeking to enforce that unpopular law. 
I will say that the enforcement by Fed- 
eral authorities frequently was resented 
in New York; but, nonetheless, it is a fact 
that the Federal Government did seek 
to enforce the law, and succeeded in do- 
oe to at teast a very substantial ex- 
tent. 

Furthermore, let me say to the distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia that while 
I had no power of enforcement of the 
18th amendment, except for 2 or 3 
months - because I did not become Gov- 
ernor of my State until January 1, 1933— 
yet during the 10 years when I was Gov- 
ernor of New York, believe me there were 
a great many laws that I personally did 
not sympathize with. Yet I felt they 
had to be enforced, and I enforced them 
to the best of my ability and with all 
the vigor that there was at my command, 
even though I knew they were unpopular 
with others, as they were unpopular with 
me, 
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Mr. ROBERTSON. I am perfectly 
willing to concede that. However, with 
all due deference I point out that the 
State and local prohibition laws of New 
York were repealed. We have to judge 
by the fact that in 1929, New York City 
police reported that they had counted 
32,000 speakeasies, but might have 
missed a few; and that in 1930, F. H. La 
Guardia, later a mayor of New York, but 
then a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, estimated that 22,000 speak- 
easies were operating in his home city, 
and said that to enforce the Volstead 
Act in New York would require 250,000 
policemen and an additional force of 
200,000 to police the police. 

Mr. LEHMAN, I do not know about 
that; that was considerably before the 
time when I held the office to which the 
Senator from Virginia has referred. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Well, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have simply quoted from the 
record. 

Mr. LEHMAN. However, I will say, 
at least, that the Federal Government 
tried to enforce the law, unpopular as it 
was in New York. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, let me 
first make a brief statement: I wish to 
accommodate my colleagues; I do not 
wish to seem to shut off this discussion. 
I have certain obligations to the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS]. 

I also wish to state that last night I 
left the Senate with the reasonable pre- 
diction on the part of the leadership that 
I would have the floor at about 1 o’clock 
today. Of course, Mr. President, one can 
never predict what will happen in the 
Senate from the standpoint of the length 
of the speeches which will be made. 
Copies of my speech, which is 90 pages 
long, have been provided to the Press 
Gallery. It is a major speech of mine at 
this session of Congress, and deals with 
labor problems. I feel very badly that 
I shall have to detain the members of 
the Senate staff and the members of the 
Press Gallery and others until the speech 
is delivered ; but it will be delivered today. 

In my 11 years of service here I have 
always tried to extend every possible 
courtesy by way of yielding in the midst 
of any speech I might be making. 

So, Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Mississippi has no objection, at this time 
I shall yield to the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. THURMOND], who wishes 
to ask a question or two of the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. STENNIS. Certainly. 

Mr. THURMOND. I thank the Sen- 
ator very much, 

Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from New York whether he con- 
strued the manifesto of the southern 
Senators as advocating defiance of the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I did and I do. 

Mr. THURMOND. Then I challenge 
the Senator from New York to cite the 
section of the manifesto that is in de- 
fiance of the Constitution. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Ido not know whether 
the Senator from South Carolina was on 
the floor when I read some of the provi- 
sions of the manifesto. Certainly the 
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impression I received from hearing it 
read in the Senate Chamber by the Sen- 
ator from Georgia, and also from read- 
ing it myself since then on many occa- 
sions, and from my perusal of it today, 
during the debate, is that it urges defi- 
ance. That is the expression I think 
I used—namely, that it urges defiance 
of the Constitution. 

Mr. THURMOND. I do not believe the 
Senator from New York is a lawyer. 

Mr. LEHMAN. No; I am not. 

Mr. THURMOND. I am sure that if 
the Senator from New York would read 
the manifesto carefully and would ask 
any good lawyer to construe it, he would 
not place any such construction upon it. 
The manifesto uses the words “all legal 
means.” Those words were cautiously 
used, and do not imply defiance, but 
mean within the law. I wish to call that 
fact to the attention of the Senator from 
New York. ¢ 

Mr. LEHMAN. I am very happy to 
receive the assurance of the Senator 
that this manifesto does not mean de- 
fiance of the law, or any attempt to urge 
nullification. If that be the case, with- 
in a reasonable time we shall have a 
full acceptance of the decision of the 
Supreme Court on the constitutional 
question involved. 

Mr. THURMOND. The manifesto re- 
ferred to all legal means“ of resistance. 
Under the law, we have the right to fol- 
low any legal means of resistance. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
Stennis], who has a brief speech to de- 
liver, and who has been waiting as long 
as the Senator from Oregon has been 
waiting this afternoon to deliver his 
speech. His speech is also in the Press 
Gallery. It is only fair to him that it 
should be delivered today. I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may yield to him 
without losing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ELECTION OF PRESIDENT AND 
VICE PRESIDENT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 31) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States providing for 
the election of President and Vice Pres- 
ident. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I wish 
especially to thank the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] for his very fine 
courtesies, which are quite characteristic 
of him. 

I shall not repeat the terms of the 
joint resolution, because at this stage 
of the debate they have been thoroughly 
rehearsed. 

I wish to commend the authors of this 
joint resolution, the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, and the leadership for bringing the 
important issues involved in Senate Joint 
Resolution 31 to the attention of the Sen- 
ate and the American people at this time. 
Although congressional action on this 
resolution could not possibly affect the 
outcome of the elections to be held in 
November, there is naturally more public 
interest in the processes of government 
in an election year. ‘ 
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I have been impressed by the una- 
nimity of opinion that the electoral col- 
lege never functioned in the manner 
anticipated by the authors of the Con- 
stitution, and that it is an outmoded and 
unwieldy institution, justly characterized 
as an “inaccurate rubber stamp.” 

Development of the strong two-party 
system obviated the necessity for relying 
on the judgment of prominent men in the 
States in selection of the President and 
Vice President. Modern developments 
in communication have assured this 
country of a well-informed electorate. 

The corresponding growth and uni- 
versal acceptance of the general ticket 
or party slate of electors has precluded 
the exercise of independent judgment of 
electors in presidential elections. Un- 
der present practices they are merely 
expected to perform a simple ministerial 
act to carry out the mandate of the 
voters. ` 

With the ever-increasing importance 
of the Presidency of the United States 
as our country grows and problems of 
Government become more complex and, 
so long as we occupy our present posi- 
tion of world leadership, it is proper 
that we revaluate the methods of ef- 
fecting the selection of these two most 
important ofñces. 

In the past, the mere functioning of 
this electoral college has three times 
been used to defeat the will of the peo- 
ple as expressed in their popular vote. 

In 1824, Andrew Jackson polled 50,000 
more votes than his nearest rival, John 
Quincy Adams, but did not receive a ma- 
jority. The election was decided by the 
House of Representatives where Adams 
was chosen President. In 1876, Tilden 
received 265,000 more votes than Hayes, 
but lost through action of the Electoral 
Commission. In 1888, Cleveland re- 
ceived 275,000 more votes than Harri- 
son, but lost to Harrison through dis- 
tribution of the votes in the electoral 
college. 

The price which we have paid in this 
country in three elections I referred to 
where a candidate was elected with less 
than a majority of the popular vote is 
not the only bad result of the present 
method. There are continuing evils 
which should be corrected. These evils 
have been variously characterized, but 
may be summarized by the general criti- 
cism that political and campaign activ- 
ity is being too heavily concentrated in 
so-called key States. 

National policy is being planned and 
implemented to attract favorable local 
reaction in a handful of States. Cam- 
paign activity is concentrated in these 
key States. Of course, concentrated ac- 
tivity and partisan concern will be re- 
lated to the distribution of population to 
a certain degree but the rest of the 
country, the heartland of the Nation, 
should not be neglected. 

So long as the electoral college and its 
general ticket system remain, we may 
look to an intensification of this unde- 
sirable trend. 

Minority and special-interest groups 
located in these key States have been 
able to exact tributes from both parties 
because of the local importance—under 
the general ticket system—of the mythi- 
cal bloc vote certain cynical leaders 
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claim to be able to deliver. ‘Thus the 
political power of these groups is inflated 
far beyond the mere numbers of their 
members. 

I was a cosponsor of the original Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 31 because I felt 
that the proportional distribution system 
would have struck at the roots of this 
situation and would have assured each 
individual voter that his vote would 
have a mathematical impact on the out- 
come of the election. Under the present 
system, his vote gets lost in the shuffle— 
except in States where the contest is 
usually very close. 

In supporting Senate Joint Resolution 
31, I was not unmindful of the attractive 
features of Senate Joint Resolution 3 
which provides for a district method of 
selecting electors, with two electors from 
the State at large. Although the idea 
of the direct arithmetic effect appealed 
to me more, I could easily realize that 
Senate Joint Resolution 3 substituted for 
the present unsatisfactory method a 
plan which would be familiar to all vot- 
ers by its close analogy to the elections 
of Representatives and Senators. I felt 
that either would be an improvement. 

However, a combination of the best 
features of Senate Joint Resolution 3 and 
Senate Joint Resolution 31 will be a tre- 
mendous stride forward and at the same 
time will retain the historic origins of 
constitutional power by keeping the 
States as the electoral unit. 

By keeping the total vote spread geo- 
graphically, as in representation in the 
House and Senate by the individual 
States, an equitable distribution will re- 
sult. The States, whose delegated pow- 
ers created the Union, will remain the 
nerve. center of presidential elections. 
By giving the States the option to choose 
the system they will employ, the “better” 
plan will be the law of the individual 
State. The people can be trusted to 
decide which plan they prefer. 

Presently we are the victims of a sys- 
tem that can be manipulated by small 
groups in key States. These groups 
who can and do concentrate their power 
for one candidate, thus become the de- 
ciding factor in building up State ma- 
jorities that swing large numbers of elec- 
toral votes, thus giving political power 
to these groups far beyond their numeri- 
cal strength. 

In my opinion, these pressure groups 
with their bloc voting and other groups 
organized for ulterior motives are the 
most serious threat to our form of gov- 
ernment that exists today. The electoral 
college in its present form plays directly 
into their hands and becomes their in- 
strument. These conditions demand a 
change and the proposed resolution is a 
sound and constructive change. 

Again I wish to thank the senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, it is al- 
ways a pleasure to accommodate the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi. 

I understand that my colleague [Mr. 
NEUBERGER] has a few brief remarks he 
wishes to make on another subject mat- 
ter. I ask unanimous consent that I 
may yield to him without losing my right 
to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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SECRETARY McKAY’S CAMPAIGN 
MANAGER 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, in 
yesterday’s debate about the appoint- 
ment of Mr. William L. Phillips as cam- 
paign manager for Secretary Douglas 
McKay's race for the Senate, an issue of 
fact arose as to whether or not it was 
Secretary McKay or the Klamath In- 
dian Tribe who selected Mr. Phillips as 
a “management specialist” for the Kla- 
math Reservation, at $1,000 a month plus 
expenses out of the tribe’s funds. In at- 
tempting to defend Mr. McKay’s action, 
the junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
McCartuy] took issue with my state- 
ment that it was Secretary McKay who 
had appointed his former campaign 
manager, Mr. Phillips—now again to be 
his campaign manager—to this well- 
recompensed position of authority over 
the Klamath people, whose affairs are, 
of course, a trust of Mr. McKay’s In- 
terior Department. The junior Senator 
from Wisconsin expressed the conviction 
that it was the Indians themselves who 
chose Mr. Phillips and the other so-called 
“management specialists” and set their 
salaries, rather than the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

The Senator from Wisconsin has now 
accused me of character assassination 
on the basis of these circumstances, so 
it is well that the record be cleared. 
The thesis of the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin, as I understand it, is that the Kla- 
math Tribal Council made the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Phillips, and that Iam being 
unfair in attributing the appointment 
to Secretary McKay, who has a close 
political liaison with Mr. Phillips, which 
has now been renewed by the fact that 
Mr. Phillips is managing Mr. McKay’s 
primary campaign for the Republican 
Party nomination as Senator from Ore- 
gon. 

In other words, Mr. President, the 
question of accuracy devolves itself down 
to one question—did Secretary McKay 
or did the Klamath Indian Nation 
Tribal Council name Mr. Phillips to be a 
so-called management specialist at 
$1,000 per month, plus expenses? The 
Senator from Wisconsin has defended 
Secretary McKay on the basis and claim, 
now flatly voiced by the Senator from 
Wisconsin, that not Mr. McKay but the 
Klamath Council did select Mr. Phillips 
for this lucrative post, paid for out of 
tribal funds. 

Mr. President, this attempted defense 
of Secretary McKay’s mixing of Indian 
trust funds and Republican Party poli- 
tics happens to be wholly contrary to the 
facts. The junior Senator from Wiscon- 
sin may have been misled by prior ex- 
periences he has had in the case of the 
selection of other committees to deal with 
Indian problems in his own State. Iam 
sure he has found out by now that, in 
the case of the so-called management 
specialists for the Klamath Reservation, 
he was under a definite misapprehension. 
As I stated in the Senate yesterday, these 
management specialists were in fact 
selected by Mr. McKay, and only subse- 
quently introduced to the Indian people 
whose affairs they were to manage, and 
from whom they were to collect $1,000 a 
month each, plus expenses, 
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Mr. President, I do not want to take 
much additional time of the Senate today 
on this aspect of the McKay-Phillips epi- 
sode, which I think is really beyond fur- 
ther contradiction. For the RECORD, 
however, I want to introduce several il- 
lustrative items of evidence to show that 
the Secretary of the Interior, now a can- 
didate for the Republican nomination 
for Senator from Oregon, did select the 
management specialists, including his 
former, and now again his present, polit- 
ical manager, Mr. Phillips. 

First, Mr. President, I should like to 
read section 5 (a) of Public Law 587 of 
the 83d Congress, the Klamath Termina- 
tion Act. It states: 

The Secretary is authorized and directed 
to select and retain by contract, at the 
earliest practicable time after the enactment 
of this act and after consultation with the 
tribe at a general meeting called for that 
purpose, the services of qualified manage- 
ment specialists, 


There is no doubt under this section, 
Mr. President, who makes the decision, 
who selects the men, who retains them by 
contract. The tribe is limited to consul- 
tation only. 

Secondly, Mr. President, there is no 
doubt that the act was so understood and 
administered by the Interior Depart- 
ment. Let me quote from the report of 
Mr. Wallace Turner, an experienced re- 
porter of the Portland Oregonian, who 
wrote a series of thorough and detailed 
articles for that newspaper on the prog- 
ress of the Klamath Indian Tribe under 
Public Law 587. In the first of these 
articles, on February 14, 1955—to which 
I referred yesterday—Mr. Turner re- 
ported: 

Under last year's congressional act, there 
were 3 steps that needed to be taken with- 
in the first 6 months. First, the tribal rolls 
were closed to any babies born after mid- 
night, August 13, 1954. Second, the man- 
agement specialists, a grand term to de- 
scribe supervisors, were to be selected by the 
Secretary of the Interior after consultation 
with the tribe, and, last, a tribal roll was 
to be prepared by February 13, 1955. 

The second job was really the task of 
Douglas McKay, Secretary of the Interior, 
and the tribe had only advisory powers. Mc- 
Kay selected men he has known for years. 

The chairman is T. B. Watters, Klamath 
Falls real-estate operator for many years 
and mayor during the years of the opening 
of the Klamath Basin to rail and highway. 

Eugene G. Favell, Lakeview, also is in the 
real-estate business, but his interests have 
included sale and representation in connec- 
tion with large blocks of timber, a field in 
which Watters said he has little knowledge. 

W. L. Phillips, Salem, was for many years 
Car Salesman McKay’s principal business 
competitor. McKay sold Chevrolets, Phillips, 
Fords. But when McKay ran for governor in 
1948, Phillips managed his campaign. 

McKay picked the three men for the 
Klamath Reservation job, then talked them 
into taking it on. The Indians were con- 
sulted and in general council, once voted 
down the whole thing. But the executive 
committee approved the three men McKay 
wanted and the last general council re- 
versed itself. 


I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the entire article appear at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 
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Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
facts are clearly reported: Mr. McKay 
selected his campaign manager and two 
other business friends for these well-paid 
positions on the payroll of the Klamath 
Tribe—under his Department of the In- 
terior; the Indians were consulted and 
voted down the whole thing; Mr. McKay 
stuck by his appointees and the Indians 
finally went along. 

In other words, to digress, Mr. McKay 
not only appointed this man, but he 
crammed him down the throats of the 
Klamath Indian Tribal Council. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I am very much 
disappointed that the Senator from Ore- 
gon did not extend to me the same cour- 
tesy I had extended to him this morning, 
when I told him I would discuss the 
matter. I waited for him for 3 hours, 
He did not extend to me the same cour- 
tesy of calling my office to tell me that 
he would answer my argument. 

I also wish to call his attention to the 
fact that yesterday he misquoted the 
law. He read a part of a paragraph, but 
left out that part which stated that the 
appointment shall be made after consul- 
tation with the tribal council. That is 
a part of the law. The Senator had the 
law before him yesterday. Why he did 
not read the full sentence yesterday, I 
do not know. I may say to the Senator 
that this is the most inexcusable and 
deliberate smear upon a great public 
servant that I have heard on the floor 
of the Senate. 3 

Mr. NEUBERGER. So far as the ob- 
servation of the Senator from Wisconsin 
is concerned, let me say that yesterday, 
when he questioned my facts, I did not 
have the law before me. A member of 
my staff brought a few sentences to me, 
which he had obtained over the tele- 
phone. Yesterday the Senator from 
Wisconsin, in challenging my facts, 
Said 

Mr. McCARTHY, The Senator 
had—— 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Please let me 
finish. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Senator from 
Oregon had the law before him. What- 
ever he had obtained from an associate, 
the Senator read from the law before 
him, and it was an incorrect reading. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Today I have read 
the law in full. Despite what the Senator 
from Wisconsin said yesterday—that the 
Secretary of the Interior did not make 
the appointment—the law provides: 

The Secretary is authorized and directed 
to select and retain by contract, at the earliest 
practical time after the enactment of this 
act and after consultation with the tribe at 
a meeting called for that purpose, the services 
of qualified management specialists, 


The Senator from Wisconsin stated 
yesterday: 


Mr. McCarruy. I am as certain about this 
as I can be, that the tribal council initiates 


‘the appointments. The Secretary may have 


the ultimate signing of the papers. But will 
the Senator agree with me that the tribal 
council did select the man? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I will not agree, because, 
to begin with, I know that Mr. McKay made 
these appointments, and Public Law 587 pro- 
vides that the Secretary is authorized and 
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directed to select, to retain, or to contract 
with these men. 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Does the Senator 
still deny that the tribal council selects 
the man and that the Secretary merely 
signs the appointment? The law, as the 
Senator from Oregon read it today, is 
different from what he read yesterday. 
Today the Senator adds that it is only 
after consultation with the tribal coun- 
cil and after approval of the tribal 
council that the man is appointed. Does 
the Senator from Oregon still stick to 
what he said yesterday? 

Mr. NEUBERGER.. I still stick exactly 
to what I said yesterday and to what I 
am saying today. 

I shall again read the law. It reads: 

The Secretary is authorized and directed 
to select and retain by contract, at the 
earliest practical time after the enactment of 
this act and after consultation with the 
tribe at a general meeting called for that 


purpose, the services of qualified manage- 
ment specialists. 


Let me repeat a part of the law: “The 
Secretary is authorized and directed to 
select.” 

Let me again read the statement of 
the reputable reporter of the Portland 
Oregonian, an outstanding newspaper 
reporter of Republican political alle- 
giance. 

McKay picked the three men for the 
Klamath reservation job, then talked them 
into taking it on. The Indians were con- 
sulted and in general council, once voted 
down the whole thing. But the executive 
committee approved the three men McKay 
2 and the last general council reversed 

elk. 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? F 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Yesterday the Sen- 
ator from Oregon said that McKay was 
using a man as his campaign manager 
who is on the payroll of the Klamath 
Indians. 

The newspapers have carried the story 
that that man had resigned a number 
of days ago. Does not the Senator be- 
lieve he owes an apology to Mr. McKay 
and should make a correction of the 
RECORD? Should he not now admit that 
the statement he made yesterday was 
untrue, and that Mr. Phillips is not on 
the payroll of the Klamath Indians, and 
that the Senator was wrong when he 
said—I cannot quote the Senator ver- 
batim, but can repeat his words only in 
substance—that the campaign manager 
of Mr. McKay was being paid by the 
Klamath Indians? Does not the Senator 
believe that he should correct that 
statement? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I appreciate the 
Senator’s desire to shift the issue from 
who made the appointment, which he 
has done so adroitly. Inasmuch as he 
wishes to raise the second point before I 
continue with the document, I will say 
that I stated this on the floor yesterday: 

Even if Mr. Phillips had resigned, the site 
uation would be indefensible. It would dis- 
play in the crudest way that, far from 


‘seeking the best-qualified specialists in the 


management of Indian properties which 
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$1,000 a month might get, Secretary McKay 
had put on the payroll at this very large 
sum, from Indian tribal funds entrusted to 
his Department, an old political crony and 
functionary of his, between political cam- 


paigns, 


I pointed that out very distinctly on 
the floor, and as read from the record, 
I shall continue reading from some 
documents which will interest the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. President, the facts are clearly 
reported. Mr. McKay selected his cam- 
paign manager and two other business 
friends for these well-paid positions on 
the payroll of the Klamath Tribe—under 
his Department of the Interior; the In- 
dians were consulted and voted down the 
whole thing; Mr. McKay stuck by his 
appointees, and the Indians finally went 
along. 

Third, I would like to refer to the 
minutes of the meeting of the Klamath 
Tribe Executive Committee on December 
21, 1954, at which Mr. Phillips and the 
other management specialists were pre- 
sented to the Indian committee. Mr. 
Boyd Jackson, of the tribe, acted as the 
interrogator for the committee. Let me 
quote only a few of the pertinent ques- 
tions and answers: 

Boyp Jackson. Who suggested that you 
take over such a position? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I received a call from Under 
Secretary of the Interior Davis asking me 
if I would consider serving on such a com- 
mittee. 

Boyp Jackson. But you had no other re- 
quests? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Since then I received yester- 
day a letter of confirmation of such tele- 
phone call and containing some information 
regarding the problem. I had a visit with 
the Secretary of the Interior Sunday at my 
house. We talked of it some. 


Then, a few questions later: 

Borp Jackson. You had no other discus- 
sions other than the telephone call and the 
personal discussion with the Secretary? 
That is the extent? 

Mr. PHILLIPS, Les. 


There is much more, Mr. President, 
to prove that not only did the Klamath 
Indians not initiate the selection of the 
management specialists; they did not 
even know anything about the men se- 
lected by Secretary McKay until after he 
had chosen them. I do not wish to labor 
the point further, so I ask unanimous 
consent to have additional excerpts from 
the minutes of this meeting reprinted in 
the Recorp at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield further? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Senator has 
not yet answered my question. Here is 
what he said yesterday: 

Mr. President, Secretary McKay has named 
as his campaign manager for the Oregon 
Republican primary election, a man who, 
by appointment of Mr. McKay, is drawing 
$1,000 a month, plus expenses, out of the 


tribal funds of the Klamath Indian Tribe, 
in southeastern Oregon, 


I ask the Senator if, when he made the 
statement, he did not know it was untrue, 
and if he did not know it yesterday, and 
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now that it has been pointed out as being 
completely untrue, does he not feel that 
he owes an apology to the Senate and to 


the people of Oregon? 3 
Mr. NEUBERGER. I shall be glad to 


answer the Senator’s question. As I Said 
on the floor, in my speech: 

Of course, Mr. President, even if Mr. 
Phillips had resigned, the situation would be 
indefensible, 


The whole situation was completely in- 
defensible, and I still insist that it was 
indefensible. The Senator from Wiscon- 
sin has repeatedly made the point that 
Mr. McKay did not initiate these ap- 
pointments. 

I wish to go on and read from further 
documents to show that the Indians did 
not know anything about this matter at 
all. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon answer my 
question? I asked him whether he knew 
the statement he made yesterday was 
false, and if he did not know it then, and 
now that he knows the statement was 
false, does he not want to correct the 
Record and make an apology to Mr. Me- 
Kay? It is a completely unwarranted 
smear to say that this man was receiving 
$1,000 from the Klamath Tribe, when 
the newspapers in the Senator’s own 
State carried the story that he had re- 
signed to take a job as campaign man- 
ager. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I will say this to 
the Senator from Wisconsin, that even 
if he had resigned it is a demonstration 
of the political cronyism to which our In- 
dian tribal funds have been subjected. 
I pointed that out on the floor. The Sen- 
ator talks about apologies. I have 
pointed out that a political crony was 
appointed to administer the funds of the 
Klamath Indians. Mr. McKay has re- 
turned this man to the position of polit- 
ical campaign manager after he was for 
many months on the payroll of the Kla- 
math Indians. I said yesterday it was 
indefensible, and I say it today. 

Mr.McCARTHY. Tasked whether the 
Senator knew he was deceiving the Sen- 
ate and the people of Oregon yesterday 
when he said that Phillips was on the 
payroll of the Klamath Tribe, and if he 
made a mistake yesterday, is he prepared 
to correct it today, now that the Sen- 
ator knows that when he made the state- 
ment Mr. Phillips was not on the payroll 
of the Klamath Tribe? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. The situation is 
still completely indefensible. It was in- 
defensible yesterday, and it is indefen- 
sible today—just as the Senator from 
Wisconsin—if he wants to use the word 
deceived - deceived the Senate when 
he said flatly that the appointment was 
initiated by the Klamath Tribe. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield, to per- 
mit me to read from the law? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I wish to read from 
the law which was incorrectly read on 
the floor of the Senate. I am not say- 
ing that it was misquoted deliberately, 
but here is the correct quotation: - 

The Secretary is authorized and directed 
to select and retain by contract, at the ear- 
liest practicable time after the enactment 
of this act and after consultation with the 
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tribe at a general meeting called for that 
purpose, the services of qualified manage- 
ment specialists. 


I am saying that yesterday the Sen- 
ator misquoted the law, and did not make 
it clear that it would be only after con- 
sultation with the tribal council. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Iam very glad the 
Senator has again read the law himself. 
It says that the Secretary shall select the 
management specialists. Yesterday the 
Senator said that so long as Phillips had 
been selected by the tribal council there 
was nothing wrong with his working in 
the campaign. So, on one day the Sen- 
ator has said the tribal council selected 
the men, and on another day, when he 
has voluntarily read the law, he says 
that the Secretary of the Interior shall 
select the men. 

Mr. President, I should like to read a 
few more documents. I quote from the 
management contract between the Sec- 
retary of the Interior and the manage- 
ment specialists, It begins: 


The contract set forth herein is between 
Hon. Douglas McKay, Secretary of the 
Interior, acting pursuant to the act of Au- 
gust 13, 1954 (68 Stat. 718; U. S. C. 564 
et seq.), and Messrs. T. B. Watters, of Klam- 
ath Falls, Oreg.; W. L. Phillips, of Salem, 
Oreg.; and Eugene G. Favell, of Lake View, 
Oreg.; hereinafter referred to as “managers.” 


Section 6 (e) reads: 


(e) The Secretary may issue additional in- 
structions to the managers governing the 
procedures to be followed in carrying out the 
provisions of this section. 


Section 7 provides, in part: 


(a) Each manager shall be compensated 
for the services he is required to perform 
under this contract at the rate of $1,000 for 
each month. 

(b) The managers shall, as soon as prac- 
ticable after the effective date of this con- 
tract and pursuant to such instructions as 
the Secretary may issue, submit to the Sec- 
retary a detailed budget. * * * 

(c) Each manager shall be paid all neces- 
sary travel expenses and per diem in lieu 
of subsistence not to exceed the maximum 
per diem allowance authorized by the Gov- 
ernment travel regulations, and where travel 
is by automobile, payments for transporta- 
tion expenses shall not exceed the maximum 
mileage rate authorized by the Government 
travel regulations. 

(d) Advances will be made from funds of 
pga and not from funds of the United 
States. 


Let me just add section 14, which 
reads: 


14. Consultation with tribe. In perform- 
ing their functions under this contract, the 
managers shall, to the maximum extent 
feasible, consult with the tribe, consider such 
suggestions the tribe may make, and keep 
the tribe informed of their plans and prog- 
ress hereunder. Such consultation will be 
with such representative body of the tribe 
as the Secretary may approve. 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield further? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I should like to 
quote from page 5331 of yesterday’s REC- 
orD, where the Senator from Oregon 
said: 

I did not have a copy of Public Law 587 
when I came to the floor this morning, but 
I am now informed that Public Law 587, of 
the 83d Congress, provides that the Secre- 
tary is authorized and directed to select, 
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retain, or contract with management spe- 
clalists. 


I wonder if the Senator would not 
agree to the simple fact—not that it is 
terribly important, but just to set the 
record straight—that the Senator was 
mistaken when he said Phillips was still 
on the payroll of the tribe. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. All I can say to 
the Senator, again, is that I am very 
happy that the Senator from Wisconsin 
said on one day that the Indian tribe 
selected the men, and on the following 
day he said the Secretary of the Interior 
selected them. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Will the Senator 
tell the Senate now why he misquoted 
the law yesterday? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I did not mis- 
quote the law. 

Mr. McCARTHY. What the Senator 
said on page 5331 was strictly a misquo- 
tation of the law. The Senator mis- 
quoted the law and misstated the facts 
when he said this man was on the tribal 
payroll. Does not the Senator feel that 
in common decency he should correct 
the Recorp and apologize to the Senate 
for those misstatements? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Does not the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin think he should 
apologize to the Senate and to the 
Klamath Indian Nation for claiming 
that the Klamath Tribe selected these 
men and initiated their appointments? 

I gather the Senator has not referred 
to the testimony given before the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations on March 
15, 1956—just a week ago—by Mr. Wade 
Crawford, of Chiloquin, Oreg. Mr. 
Crawford isone member of a3-man tribal 
committee elected by the Klamath Tribe 
to act in an advisory capacity in dealing 
with the Secretary’s management spe- 
cialists: 

In the course of the hearing, the dis- 
tinguished chairman, the senior Senator 
from Arizona, asked: 

Chairman HAYDEN. By whom were these 
management specialists selected? 

Mr. CrawFrorp. They were selected by Sec- 
retary McKay. The 3 are Mr. Phillips from 
Salem, Mr. Favell from Lakeview, and Mr. 
Waters from Klamath Falls. 

Those are the 3 members making up that 
committee. 

I have reason to believe that there is a 
lot of politics mixed up in this action that 
caused Secretary Davis to cut off our salary. 
We have not wholeheartedly agreed with the 
management specialists. 

Senator Cuavez. He did not cut out the 
salary of the management specialists? They 
still get their $1,000? 

Mr. Crawrorp. They get their $1,000 a 
month. 

Senator CHavez. And the other expenses 
out of these $123,000, they put them in a 
lump sum and do not explain them? 

Mr. Crawrorp. It is broken down in their 
budget when it is set up but when they 
make a report back to the Secretary of In- 
terior, you cannot tell and I have copies of 
their reports, and you cannot tell just ex- 
actly how they did spend that money. 

Chairman HAYDEN. Who is the manage- 
ment specialist? 

Mr. Crawrorp. I will give you their full 
names. 

Chairman HAYDEN, Are they local resi- 
dents of Oregon? 

Mr. Crawrorp, Yes, they all are, and that 
is one reason I was rather disappointed with 
the Secretary of Interior when he appointed 
those 3 fellows, because, at the time, we were 
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discussing the bill and writing the law and 
Commissioner Emmons assured us that he 
was going to get top level men that would 
be free from politics who had years of ex- 
perience in settling large estates and that 
was the kind of gentlemen's agreement we 
had. 


Mr. McCARTHY. If I may interrupt 
the Senator once more—and this will be 
the last interruption—does the Senator 
know that Commissioner Emmons met 
with the tribal council and got their 
approval of the appointments? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I have already 
read the statement from a reputable 
reporter. Certainly I know the situa- 
tion exactly. The Senator from Wis- 
consin a few moments ago on the floor 
was saying that the tribal council se- 
lected the men. Now that is changed. 
Now it seems Commissioner Emmons al- 
legedly got the approval of the tribal 
council. I repeat the statement which 
I read from the Oregonian: 

The Indians were consulted, and in general 
council once voted down the whole thing. 
But the executive committee approved the 
three men McKay wanted and the last gen- 
eral council reversed itself. 


I submit that the appointments were 
crammed down the Indians’ throats. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another 10 seconds? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I should like to 
have the record absolutely clear that Mr. 
Emmons, of the Department of the Inte- 
rior, met with the tribal council, and that 
the council approved and selected Mr. 
Phillips. There is no question whatso- 
ever about that. That is a fact. I do not 
understand why the Senator does not 
admit it. I want to have the record clear 
on that point. First, it was the tribal 
council who selected him; second, he is 
no longer on the payroll. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. So far as the ob- 
taining of the approval of the tribal 
council is concerned, I have read the 
statements of events as they happened. 
These men were crammed down the 
throats of the tribal council. 

The Senator from Wisconsin asked if 
I would agree that the tribal council 
select these men. Of course I will not 
do that. The Secretary of the Interior 
selected them, as the law stipulates, as 
the leading newspapermen and wire 
services of my State have pointed out, 
and as I now reiterate. 

I have read the testimony of very 
distinguished and able Indians who live 
on the Klamath Reservation, pointing 
out that they did not know who these 
men were until they were presented by 
the Secretary of the Interior, who se- 
lected them. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I hope the able 
Senator from Oregon will not think I 
am discourteous, but I shall have to leave 
the floor of the Senate now; however I 
shall read the remainder of his remarks 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I shall be honored 
to have the Senator from Wisconsin read 
them. I thank him for his attendance 
thus far. 

Mr. President, I read further from the 
statement of Mr. Crawford last week be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations, 
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Now we find that Mr. McKay has appointed 
these three fellows and Mr. Phillips, he was 
the campaign manager for Secretary McKay 
when McKay was governor, and I understand 
now, since McKay has his hat in the ring for 
the Senate, that the Oregon Journal stated 
the other day that he is going to be McKay's 
manager again. 

E 3 CHavez. What about the Hatch 
ct 

Mr. Crawrorp, I do not know. He is on 
our payroll at $1,000 a month. So there is 
politics mixed up in this and this fellow 
Waters, who is a real-estate man in Klamath 
Falls, he was treasurer of the R:publican 
Party in our county. 

They are just old friends and schoolmates 
of McKay’s. 

Tom says, Well, I don’t call him Secre- 
tary of Interior, I call him Doug.” It’s a 
kind of friendly deal here and we are paying 
the bill. 

I am really concerned about it because I 
know what is involved there, I have an in- 
ventory of that entire reservation. I can tell 
you within 3 percent of the amount of tim- 
ber that is on that cutover land. I can show 
you by the official records of all the equip- 
ment and the buildings that we have in the 
inventory on that. 

In addition to that, the management spe- 
cialists came in and hired people under con- 
tract to take another inventory, which will 
cost us another $120,000. 

Senator Cuavez. You pay that? 

Mr. Cnawronb. We pay everything, Senator. 
That is one thing we do not do. We do not 
come down here and we do not ask the Gov- 
ernment for 5 cents. 


In other words, Mr. President, let me 
summarize: 

I have checked the law, the facts, and 
all relevant circumstances. The law 
puts the responsibility directly on the 
Secretary to name these specialists. 
Press reports describe McKay as selecting 
Mr. Phillips. The contract itself speci- 
fies that McKay made the appointments. 
In fact, Mr. McKay actually had to cram 
the selections down the throat of the 
tribal council, because the Klamath 
council at first refused to ratify McKay’s 
appointments of Phillips and two others 
as Management specialists at $1,000 a 
month apiece, plus expenses. 

I have brought this matter to the at- 
tention of the Senate because I believe 
it is wrong to involve in partisan politics 
the tribal funds of the Indian wards of 
the American people. 

I digress to say that I think this is 
wrong whether it involves the Republican 
Party, the Democratic Party, or any 
other political party. I think it was es- 
sentially wrong that the trustees of the 
Indian wards and of their tribal trust 
funds were men who were political 
cronies of Mr. McKay, rather than quali- 
fied, experienced specialists in Indian 
culture, Indian problems, and Indian re- 
sources. Mr. McKay should have scru- 
pulously avoided this, but instead he has 
flagrantly encouraged it. 

In conclusion, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have appear in the Rrcorp, after 
the enclosures I have already submitted, 
articles from the New York Times of 
June 14, 1955, and July 10, 1955, which 
are relevant to the developments under 
the Klamath termination legislation and 
the management contract. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

(See exhibits 3 and 4.) 
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Exurstr 1 
[From the Oregonian of February 14, 1955] 
(By Wallace Turner) 


KLAMATH AGENCY.—It was hot in the tribal 
council house, even though a partially melt- 
ed snow was refreezing on the streets out- 
side The air was close, and it was disturbed 
by the noises of a one-man cowboy band who 
had taken advantage of a recess in the Klam- 
ath tribal council session to perform and 
advertise his appearance over the weekend 
in Chiloquin. 

This fellow had an act that was a little dif- 
ferent. Usually one-man band acts have a 
horn or reed instrument attached by wires, 
and they blow it while pounding a drum 
with one foot and strumming a guitar with 
their hands. 

But he had both feet working. 

His left foot was bare, its cowboy boot 
toppled beside his chair. The foot moved 
along a little runway, sliding atop a device 
made out of a roller skate. The toes miracu- 
lously manipulated a small keyboard that 
brought simple chords from a portable elec- 
tric organ. 

BAND FASCINATES KIDS 

And his hands strummed an electric gui- 
tar, while his right foot stamped out a deep 
rhythmic note from a bass drum. He had a 
fascinated group of Indian youngsters gath- 
ered in front of his rostrum (a heavy table 
that had been badly used), and he was play- 
ing request numbers for them while their 
parents ate fried chicken in the dining room. 

(The tribe feeds its members noon and 
evening meals on general council days as an 
inducement to raise attendance. Even then, 
hours pass before the necessary quorum of 
100 can be attained.) 

Came the end of a western ballad that had 
been brayed over the hall's loudspeakers. 
What would you-all little children like to 
hear next? 

“Papa Loves Mombo,” yelled a little girl 
who was the only Incian in the house with 
her hair in braids. 

The old cowhand couldn’t hear her, prob- 
ably because he hadn’t educated his left toes 
to chord out the mysteries of Papa Loves 
Mombo. He began to bray another west- 
ern ballad. 

Now, there is a basis for comparison be- 
tween the impossibility of compliance with 
the little girl's request and the position of 
the Klamath Tribe before the demands of 
Congress as expressed in Public Law 587. 

The thousands of words all boil down to 
this: 

The Klamaths are ordered to get ready to 
have Federal supervision of their property 
terminated by August 13, 1958, a date now 
8% years away. This means the Indians 
must—as a group—suddenly come in for 
handling an estate of a size and operational 
complexity such as to stagger the ego of 
many a successful businessman. 

EIGHT HUNDRED THOUSAND ACRES INVOLVED 

They have about 800,000 acres. But no 
Klamath Indian is now remotely able to say 
how the property should be handled, how 
much of the timber should be sold, how much 
should be charged for it, how much should 
go into sinking funds, into stock dividends, 
how many acres of grazing land should be 
leased, how and whether the tribe should 
have its own sawmill. 

Judging from the furor created by mat- 
ters of minor importance at the recent tribal 
council meetings, it would appear unlikely 
that the tribe would be able to agree on any 
firm operational proceedure for a manager. It 
would seem that any manager would be de- 
pendent on the vagaries of tribal politics, and 
those, friends, are politics that are carried 
out on a tooth and fang basis that would 
cause a Tammany tiger to pause and con- 
sider. 
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RUMORS SPRING UP 

Under last year’s congressional act, there 
were three steps that needed to be taken 
within the first 6 months. First, the tribal 
rolls were closed to any babies born after 
midnight, August 13, 1954. Second, the man- 
agement specialists, a grand term to de- 
scribe supervisors, were to be selected by the 
Secretary of the Interior after consulta- 
tion with the tribe, and, last, a tribal roll was 
to be prepared by February 13, 1955. 

The first point was self-executing, but 

even so it caused some interesting rumors 
to spread through the tribe. Any person 
alive and eligible for membership on Au- 
gust 13, 1954, was entitled to enrollment, 
even if he died subsequently and in that 
case his heirs would inherit his member- 
Ship. 
A little girl was born in the summer 
and was not on the rolls—although she was 
eligible—when they were closed. She died 
in December, but her name was placed on the 
final roll by the enrollment committee. 

“We hear you're enrolling dead people,” 
one elderly Indian woman yelled at the en- 
rollment committee during the recent tribal 
council meeting. 

You see? 

The second job was really the task of 
Douglas McKay, Secretary of the Interior, and 
the tribe had only advisory powers. Mo- 
Kay selected men he has known for years. 

The chairman is T. B. Watters, Klamath 
Falls real estate operator for many years 
and mayor during the years of the opening of 
the Klamath Basin to rail and highway. 


TIMBER EXPERT INCLUDED 


Eugene G. Favell, Lakeview, also is in the 
real-estate business, but his interests have 
included sale and representation in connec- 
tion with large blocks of timber, a field in 
which Watters said he has little knowledge. 

W. L. Phillips, Salem, was for many years 
Car Salesman McKay's principal business 
competitor. McKay sold Chevrolets; Phillips, 
Fords. But when McKay ran for governor in 
1948, Phillips managed his campaign. 

McKay picked the three men for the 
Klamath Reservation job, then talked them 
into taking it on. The Indians were con- 
sulted and in general council once voted 
down the whole thing. But the executive 
committee approved the three men McKay 
wanted and the last general council reversed 
itself. 

The tribe most recently has toughened up 
on its former open-handed attitude toward 
adoption of members who have less than 
the statutory requirement of one-quarter 
blood of the Klamath, Modoc, or Yahuskin 
‘Tribes. 

QUORUM SLOW TO GATHER 


About 10 years ago the tribe adopted an 
amendment to its enrollment ordinance to 
permit these adoptions to membership, and 
a great many of the reservation-living full, 
half, and quarter bloods resent fiercely the 
tribal memberships of eighth and sixteenth 
blood city dwellers. 

It is when enrollment matters come up in 
council that the tribal orators make their 
speeches in the native tongue. The rest of 
the time they speak in English. 

Last week a council was called for 10 a. m. 
on Thursday. A quorum was raised by 2 
p. m., after lunch. The meeting ended after 
5 p. m. and resumed again at 1:30 p. m. Fri- 
day to run up toward midnight before break- 
ing up. 

Most of this time was spent in arguing over 
the final tribal roll and in the process 18 
youngsters were turned down for adoption by 
a tribe hardened against letting more city 
dwellers in on a good thing. In the process 
it turned down a one-eighth child of a reser- 
vation family, however. 

The approval of the final roll was the lead 
item on the agenda. It was finally settled 
about 11 p. m. on the second day. But it 
will not be finally settled until the Secretary 
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of the Interior has processed all the appeals 
of persons left off, 

When that has been done, the members 
may then decide individually whether to re- 
main in a tribe or withdraw and demand pay- 
ment for the portion of the tribe’s jointly 
held property that was theirs. 

That will be the crisis point for the Indians, 
the real Indians to whom the reservation 
has been a home, 


EXHIBIT 2 


KLAMATH TRIBAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEET- 
ING, DECEMBER 21, 1954 

Boxp Jackson. Mr, Phillips, you have been 
listed as one of the members suggested to 
represent the trustee management concern 
in creating ways and means that would lead 
to getting the Klamath Reservation ap- 
praised for its various resources. Is that 
right? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Yes, sir. 

Boy Jackson. Who suggested that you 
take over such a position? 

Mr. PLs. I received a call from Under 
Secretary of the Interior Davis asking me if 
I would consider serving on such a com- 
mittee. 

Boyp JacKson. You have had no other 
request? 

Mr. Puiuirs. Since then I received yes- 
terday a letter of confirmation of such tele- 
phone call and containing some information 
regarding the problem. I had a visit with 
the Secretary of the Interior Sunday at my 
house. We talked of it some. 

Borp Jackson. Was there any plans laid 
down as to the course you would be re- 
quired to follow? 

Mr. Purs. None. 

Boyp Jackson. How long ago was this 
telephone call to you? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. A week ago today. 

Borp Jackson. In turn, you have con- 
sented? 

Mr. Puriturps, I did. 

Boxrp Jackson, What is your line of busi- 
ness? 

Mr. Puiuiirs. At the present time I am 
not active in any business. I sold my busi- 
ne in May of this year. Not active at this 

e. 

Boyn Jackson. What business? 

Mr. PLS. I came to Oregon 42 years 
ago. Worked as a bank clerk, general mer- 
chandise, auditor working out of Portland. 
Last 33 years an automobile agency in Salem. 

* + * * * 

Boyn Jackson. You had no other diseus- 
sions other than the telephone call and the 
personal discussion with the Secretary? 
That is the extent? 

Mr. PHILLIPs. Yes. 

Boyn Jackson. You said you met with the 
Secretary and the telephone conversation 
mur the Under Secretary? That is the ex- 

nt 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Two calls from Mr. Foster. 

Borp Jackson. Just what was the nature 
of the “confabs’’? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. We will start with the Under 
Secretary. Mr. Davis said that he had a prob- 
lem in Klamath Falls and a committee would 
be appointed; a very important committee, 
and he would like to know if I would serve 
on it. 

Boxp Jackson. Just how did Mr. Davis 
know that you lived in Salem? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I met him previously: 

Boyp Jackson. In what respect? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. When he was out in Portland 
on business. 

Born Jackson. That was the only time? 

Mr. Pures. I met him once in Washing- 
ton, D. O. 

Boxp JacKson. You only met him once? 

Mr. Pures. Once in Portland and once 
in Washington. 

Boyp Jackson. When was the only time 
you met him in Washington? 
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Mr. Purtutrs. During the last Presidential 
inauguration—going through the office I met 


Boyo Jackson. There was no discussion 
with reference—with reference to Indian 
problems? 

Mr. PLLirs. Neither time. 

Boyn Jackson. This matter of asking that 
you consider this job to act as trustee came 
as something that he thought of inasfar 
as he was concerned personally? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I don't know. I didn't ask 
him. 

Boyp Jackson. What was the nature of 
your discussion with the Secretary? 

Mr. Puurs, He asked me if I had re- 
ceived official notification. He wrote it and 
left and got to Salem before the letter. He 
said I am not appointed, I am recommended 
and the appointment will come later—the 
letter will so state. 

Boyp Jackson. Was that the extent of your 
discussion? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. No details discussed what- 
ever. It was in a larger group—6 or 7 pres- 
ent. Nothing was discussed. 

Borp Jackson. What was the nature of 
your discussions with reference to this mat- 
ter insofar as Mr. Foster is concerned? 

Mr. Pars. He just wanted to know if 
I had received the message the first time 
fixed a time, then called and said he couldn't 
make it. Then he called a third time, said 
the meeting would be today in Klamath 
Falls. I met him today, this morning. 

Boyp Jackson. According to the informa- 
tion that you have given us there seems— 
I haven’t—there hasn't been very much dis- 
cussed insofar as the problems concerning 
the Klamath Indians is concerned. Now you 
have spent 33 years of your business life as 
a dealer in cars. How old are you? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Sixty-one. 

Boyp Jackson. Over half your life. At no 
time have you had any experience with 
reference to, concerning forestry, or have 

ou? 

ý Mr. PRuIrLLIrs. Directly? No not directly. 

Borp Jackson. If indirectly, what is the 
extent of your experience? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Living in Salem where the 
State forestry is located I have known the 
State forester, mill owners, interested in some 
timber, sold trucks to haul logs, haul lumber. 
One of the biggest industries we have. 

Boyp Jackson. Have you had any experi- 
ences with reference to the development of 
water projects? 

Mr. PRNLArS. No. 

Boyp Jackson. Any experiences with ref- 
erence to matters involving livestock in- 
terests? 

Mr. PRILIrs. No. 

Boyp Jackson. Have you had any interest 
in the undeveloped resources we have on this 
reservation? 

Mr. PRNLrrs. No. 

Boyp Jackson. You don’t have the 
slightest idea of what you are going to do? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. A general idea only. 

Boyp Jackson. And a vague general idea? 

Mr. PRILiars. That is right. I didn't ask 
for the job. I was asked and inasmuch as I 
am not working, I thought it would be all 
right. 

* . . . . 

Boyp Jackson. I take it that you are on 
your own, that you are not obligated in any 
way to any concern; that you are not in- 
volved in any business; stockholder in any 
concern that insofar as the matter of fi- 
nancial concern or concerns, that is neither 
here nor there. 

Mr. Putturrs. I have no financial interest 
in any lumber concern, or irrigation. I am 
indebted to no one and no one is indebted 
to me. 

Box Jackson. You are in no way involved 
in politics? 

Mr. PHILLIPS, I am interested in politics, 
Definitely. 
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Boro JAcKSON. The suggestion that you 
take over the trusteeship wasn’t in any way 
involved in politics? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I don't think so. No sir. 
Politics is a science of good government, and 
everybody should be interested. I am not, I 
have never run for office. I have no political 
aspirations and don’t want any. 

Borp Jackson. Insofar as politics, you are 
not indebted to anyone? 

Mr, PHILLIPS. Absolutely not. 

Borp Jackson. You are only interested in 
seeing good men elected to the jobs. How 
do you know the qualifications of a good 
man? 

Mr. Puiuurs. It is very easy, just look for 
qualifications and when you find them you 
have the man. 

Borp Jackson. You feel that when you 
were suggested to take over this job that 
they picked you because you were a good 
man? 

Mr, PHILLIPS. I hope so. It certainly wasn't 
for my faults, which we all have * * * want 
to get an honest man to begin with. 

K . kd . . 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I don’t qualify as a special- 
ist, but the specialists can be had. 

Mr. O'NEIL, The Secretary is to enter into 
contracts with management specialists. It 
doesn’t say what that means. Now they 
want to interview the people who will be 
appointed by the Secretary. The matter of 
compensation has this, is it to be borne by 
the tribe? Any discussion with you? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Nothing. Someone said you 
get $9 per day—somebody, I never asked. 

Mr. O'NEIL. I might say that I am involved 
with this matter as well as you. There has 
peen, nothing said to you about compensa- 
tion 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Nothing. 

Mr. O'NzIL. No provision for a contract has 
been made? 

Mr. PamLLIrs. Nothing mentioned. 

Mr. O'NEIL. Would you be able, if the job 
required it, to devote your full time to the 
job. If it would require full time? . 

Mr. PRULIrs. I didn’t plan on any full 
time job. Have nothing to do. 

EXHIBIT 3 
[From the New York Times of June 14, 1955] 
OREGON INDIANS SPLIT ON FuTuRE—KLAMATH 
TRIBE VIEWS CHANCE FOR FULL CITIZENSHIP 
WITH EAGERNESS AND DISMAY 
(By Lawrence E. Davies) 

KLAMATH FALLS, OREG., June 14.—A long- 
deferred program for severing Indians from 
Federal supervision and giving them first- 
class citizenship is on trial on the 800,000- 
acre Klamath Reservation. 

The Klamath Indians, numbering 2,000 are 
viewing their prospective independence with 
eagerness, concern or outright dismay. What 
happens to them, under congressional action 
of last year designed to end a 90-year ward- 
ship, is sure to have a bearing on future leg- 
islation dealing with other tribes having 
big reservations whose holdings are controlled 
by the Government. 

There is no unanimity of opinion among 
tribesmen on the vast southern Oregon res- 
ervation. The area has rich stands of pon- 
derosa and sugar pine, agricultural and graz- 
ing land, and undertermined mineral de- 
posits. Factional strife has existed for years. 

WARNING IS VOICED 

According to one group, the reservation is 
to be split up to enable the Klamaths to go 
their individual ways as full citizens. A 
rival group warns that as the tribal lands are 
sold and the funds divided, the withdrawing 
tribesmen will squander their cash assets 
or lose their property to satisfy tax demands, 
and go on relief. 

Indian Bureau officials regard the Klamath 
termination problem as the toughest now fac- 
ing the bureau. Members of a three-man 
board of management specialists appointed 
by Douglas McKay, Secretary of the Interior, 
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to supervise the termination, say they are 
spending anxious hours trying to figure out 
the best way to protect the Indians. 

Last August 13 Congress enacted Public 
Law 587 to end Federal controls on the 
Klamath Indians and their tribal holdings. 
The law specifies that the program must be 
carried out within 4 years. It affects what is 
loosely called the Klamath Tribe, which ac- 
tually embraces the Klamaths, the Modoc 
ace and the Yahooskin Band of Snake In- 

ns. 


TWO THOUSAND ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTEEN ON 
TRIBAL ROLL 


A tribal roll, to which under the termina- 
tion law no child born after midnight of last 
August 13 could be added, carries 2,118 names 
but is subject to revision. About half of 
these are adults, that is, 18 years or older. 
About one-third live off the reservation, and 
of this number half reside outside Oregon. 

One of the first essentials, under the law, 
is to determine through an appraisal the 
total value of the Klamath tribal assets. 
Dividing this by the number of names on 
the roll will give the value of each mem- 
ber's stake. According to preliminary esti- 
mates, the pro rata shares may be appraised 
at $20,000 to $50,000 each. 

Once the appraisal is completed, the law 
says, every adult member of the tribe may 
elect, for himself and his minor children, 
whether he wishes to withdraw from the 
tribe and take his share of assets with him. 
A tribal management plan would be set up 
for those who wished to stay in the tribe. 

A colorful cast of characters is at odds 
over how the withdrawals would be accom- 
plished to give those who leave and those 
who remain an equal share. The rival fac- 
tions are led by two men who are well known 
to congressional committees because of fre- 
quent appearances in Washington. 


CALLS IT GOOD LAW 


Wade Crawford, 60 years old, is former su- 
perintendent of the reservation. His critics 
like to say he was kicked out of his job 
in the thirties. He leads the group that 
wants quick termination of control and dis- 
tribution of assets. 

“It's a good law,” he says. It's not per- 
fect but it does a lot of essential things that 
should have been done years ago.” 

Boyd Jackson, a short, heavyset, moon- 
faced strategist, opposes early liquidation as 
economically and socially inadvisable. He 
is against the law as it stands. He contends 
a rush of withdrawals by tribesmen would 
result in their offering for sale of huge blocks 
of timber to convert into cash their equities 
in the tribal estate. 

He feels this would flood the market, fail 
to net those resigning from the tribe any- 
where near the money they would be en- 
titled to under the appraisal and leave the 
remaining tribesmen in a weak fiscal posi- 
tion. 

Mr. Jackson uses picturesque language in 
discussing Mr. Crawford’s purported short- 
comings. Mr. Crawford retorts that Mr. 
Jackson has had his feet in the tribal trough 
for 20 years and does not wish to lose out 
on a good thing. 

TRIBE LEADER IN FLIGHT 

Seldon E. Kirk is the respected chairman 
of the tribe’s general council and executive 
committee. The 72-year-old chief marched 
down Pennsylvania Avenue in 1901 with the 
Carlisle Indian School’s cadet corps, third- 
place winner behind West Point and An- 
napolis, at the inauguration of President 
McKinley. 

Born on the reservation, he applied for 
a carpenter’s job at the Klamath agency 
headquarters 40 years ago to show that an 
Indian can work. He has been on the job 
since but plans to retire this year. 

Mr. Kirk, his iron-gray hair clipped in a 
crew cut, becomes misty-eyed as he de- 
scribes the Klamath Treaty signers during 
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the Grant administration as uneducated but 
men of wisdom, more wisdom than we have 
today. Their bidding was: 

“Hold this land as long as the sun sets on 
the mountains in the West, as long as the 
rivers flow.” 

According to the chief, “the Indian De- 
partment sold millions of dollars of tribal 
assets, doled out the money, slaughtered the 
morale of the Klamath Indians.” He asks: 
“Are those people ready to take over their 
responsibilities under Public Law 587? De- 
eidedly no.” 

Mr. Kirk declares he would favor a termi- 
nation bill “to be presented to Congress 
through majority consent of the Indians in- 
volved.” 

“The only thing I favor in this whole setup 
is the section in Public Law 587 that says 
a tribal management plan shall be prepared 
“satisfactory to the tribe and to the Secretary 
of the Interior for the management of tribal 
property through a trustee, corporation, or 
other legal entity,’” he says. 

He contends that the tribe has had no 
opportunity to record its attitude. Even now, 
he says, an election of a tribal advisory com- 
mittee to serve during the termination period 
has been conducted not by the Indians, but 
by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

His reference to doling out money was 
based on a reservation custom whereby $2 
million worth of timber is sold to himber 
companies annually. The costs of reserva- 
tion administration and upkeep, $300,000 to 
$400,000 a year, are deducted, and the bal- 
ance is divided in equal shares among the 
tribal members. 

This has been giving the Klamaths about 
$800 each. Some try to live on this, plus 
hunting and fishing. Others farm and raise 
stock operate businesses off the reservation, 
or hold jobs and use the $800 to supplement 
their incomes. 

The group to which Secretary McKay has 
delegated the task of supervising the termi- 
nation. program consists of Thomas B. Wat- 
ters, real-estate dealer and former mayor of 
Klamath Falls; Eugene G. Favell, Lakeview 
real-estate dealer and insurance man; and 
William L. Phillips, of Salem, a former com- 
petitor of Mr. McKay in the automobile busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Watters figures it will hardly be pos- 
sible for the appraisers, whom the manage- 
ment specialists will hire, to complete their 
work before April 1957. 

Mr. Crawford contends the job of apprais- 
ing the property and terminating Federal 
supervision could be done in a year. 

The Crawford critics call his statements 
specious and say he is playing into the hands 
of the big timber interests. 

“What would happen to the economy of 
this area if that much timber were put on 
the market in less than a year?” they ask. 

Mr. Watters says he is thinking of setting 
up a cooperative or an association, embracing 
all of the tribal assets, after the appraisal. 
If each tribal member were entitled to $30,000 
on the basis of the appraisal, 300 shares of 
stock in the association, with a valuation of 
$100 each, would be issued to everyone in the 
tribe. Those withdrawing. would take cash 
but would get 20 percent less. 

The money to pay off the resigning mem- 
bers would be borrowed from the Federal 
Government, which would be paid back by 
the association or corporation as timber was 
sold in an orderly fashion. Funds would be 
put in trusteeship for alcoholics. 


Exurerr 4 
[From the New York Times of July 10, 1955] 
KLAMATH INDIANS ACT ON FrREEDOM—REFEREN=- 
DUM Picks COMMITTEE To DEAL WITH Max- 
AGEMENT ON END OF UNITED STATES CONTROLS 
PORTLAND, OREG., July 9—A confused polit- 
ical situation on the Klamath Indian Reser- 
vation was eased considerably last week. 
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A referendum ordered by Douglas McKay, 
Secretary of the Interior, resulted in the 
election of a three-man committee of Indians 
to act for the tribe. The Indian committee 
will deal with three management specialists 
who are supervising the tribe’s property dur- 
ing a period of transition as Federal controls 
are terminated. 

The three Indians named to the committee 
are Seldon E. Kirk, for many years chairman 
of the Tribal General Counsel; Wade Craw- 
ford, one-time superintendent of the reser- 
vation and more recently delegate of the 
tribe to Congress, and Lawrence Witte, a 
newcomer to tribal politics, 

They were selected from a five-man slate, 
The two defeated candidates were Boyd Jack- 
son, long-time tribal delegate and a leader 
of the more conservative Indians, and Jesse 
Lee Kirk, brother of the tribal chairman who 
successfully campaigned for Mr. Crawford's 
position as delegate 2 years ago. 

The election was ordered by Secretary Mc- 
Kay when his management appointees found 
it impossible to decide which of two opposing 
groups of Indians they should treat with. 
Their decisions are required in appraisal of 
the 850,000-acre reservation, meeting the 
conditions of the law that will terminate 
Federal control in 1958. 

One group, headed by Mr. Jackson, had 
held office for many years and was the duly 
elected representation of the tribe. The 
other group, led by Mr. Crawford, traced its 
authority to a special Tribal General Council 
held in January while Mr. Jackson's forces 
attended meetings at Indian Bureau area 
offices in Portland. 

Mr. Crawford’s group consisted of himself, 
Seldon Kirk, and Mr. Witte. It had author- 
ity as a special investigating committee that 
Was created to go anywhere and study any 


matter having to do with the Klamath Tribe's 


future and property. 

The 3 or 4 council meetings held since 
January were marked by loud arguments 
between Mr. Jackson's supporters and those 
of Mr. Crawford. Meantime, the three man- 
agement specialists have been unable to de- 
cide which of conflicting views they should 
accept. 

The management group is made up of T. B. 
Watters of Klamath Falls, Oreg.; W. L. Phil- 
lips of Salem, Oreg., and Eugene Favell of 
Lakeview, Oreg. Each has signed a contract 
with the tribe to be paid $1,000 per month 
for services 1 toward termination of 
Federal controls in August 1958, 

METHOD THE ISSUE 

Generally, Mr. Jackson and Mr. Crawford 
are not opposed on the broad question of 
termination—both support it. However, de- 
tails of their views are in wide variance. 

Mr. Jackson hopes for a method of termi- 
nation that will leave the reservation intact 
as a unit that may be operated by the Indians 
along lines not greatly different from the 
operation of the Indian Bureau in the last 
30 years. . 

Mr. Crawford, however, hopes for termina- 
tion under terms that will permit individual 
Indians the decision whether to withdraw 
from the tribe and require a section of the 
reservation sold to satisfy claims of with- 
drawing individuals. 

Seldon Kirk is opposed to termination in 
any form. Mr. Witte follows Mr. Crawford’s 
lead. Jesse Lee Kirk follows Mr. Jackson. 

The results of the referendum which placed 
Mr. Crawford and Mr. Witte as a majority on 
the new tribal committee, was taken to indi- 
cate a strength of opinion among the Indians 
for total dismemberment of the reservation, 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
thank my colleague for yielding and for 
waiting so patiently when he has a major 
speech awaiting delivery. 

Mr. MORSE. I assure my colleague 
that it was a pleasure to yield to him. 
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THE CONSTITUTION AND SEGREGA- 
TION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, before I 
turn to the subjeet matter of my major 
speech this afternoon, I wish to make a 
few brief comments with respect to the 
discussion between the Senator from 
New York (Mr. LEHMAN] and the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON]. I 
associate myself with the position taken 
by the Senator from New York, 

I do not know of anything more in- 
comparable than the manifesto which 
was read in the Senate some days ago 
in respect to the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the integration cases, and the 
lawful course of action which was taken 
in respect to the repeal of the 18th 
amendment. It reminds me very much, 
to reduce it to the absurd, of asking a 
livestock judge, after there has been led 
into the judging ring a horse and a don- 
key, to proceed to give the award to the 
animal which is the best cow. 

There is nothing comparable between 
the two situations. The 18th amend- 
ment was an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States. It was rati- 
fied January 29, 1919, and became opera- 
tive, under the terms of the amendment, 
a year later. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have published at this point in 
my remarks a copy of the 18th amend- 
ment and the explanatory note that ap- 
pears in the Senate Rule Book in respect 
thereto, on page 504. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Nev- 
BERGER in the chair). Is there ob- 
jection? 


There being no objection, the amend- 
ment and explanation were ordered to be 
printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 

AMENDMENT XVIII 

SECTION 1. After 1 year from the ratifica- 
tion of this article the manufacture, sale, or 
transportation of intoxicating liquors within, 
the importation therof into, or the exporta- 
tion therof from the United States and all 
territory subject to the jurisdiction therof 
for beverage purposes is hereby prohibited. 

Sec. 2. The Congress and the several States 
shall have concurrent power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation. 

Sec. 3. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the leg- 
islatures of the several States, as provided in 
the Constitution, within 7 years from the 
date of the submission hereof to the States 
by the Congress, 


The 18th amendment? was ratified by the 
several State legislatures on the following 
dates: Mississippi, January 8, 1918; Virginia, 
January 11, 1918; Kentucky, January 14, 
1918; North Dakota, January 28, 1918 (date 
on which approved by governor); South 


*The 18th amendment was proposed by 
Congress on December 18, 1917, when it 
passed the Senate [CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
(65th Cong., 2d sess.) 478], having previously 
passed the House on December 17 [Id. 470]. 
It appears officially in 40 Stat. 1050. Rati- 
fication was completed on January 16, 1919, 
when the 36th State approved the amend- 
ment, there being then 48 States in the 
Union. On January 29, 1919, Acting Secre- 
tary of State Polk certified that this amend- 
ment had been adopted by the requisite num- 
ber of States [140 Stat. 1941]. By its terms 
this amendment did not become effective un- 
til 1 year after ratification. 
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Carolina, January 29, 1918; Maryland, Feb- 
ruary 13, 1918; Montana, February 19, 1918; 
Texas, March 4, 1918; Delaware, March 18, 
1918; South Dakota, March 20, 1918; Massa- 
chusetts, April 2, 1918; Arizona, May 24, 1918; 
Georgia, June 26, 1918; Louisiana, August 9, 
1918 (date on which approved by governor); 
Florida, November 27, 1918; Michigan, Jan- 
uary 2, 1919; Ohio, January 7, 1919; Okla- 
homa, January 7, 1919; Idaho, January 8, 
1919; Maine, January 8, 1919; West Virginia, 
January 9, 1919; California, January 13, 1919; 
Tennessee, January 13, 1919; Washington, 
January 13, 1919; Arkansas, January 14, 1919; 
Kansas, January 14, 1919; Illinois, January 
14, 1919; Indiana, January 14, 1919; Alabama, 
January 15, 1919; Colorado, January 15, 1919; 
Iowa, January 15, 1919; New Hampshire, Jan- 
uary 15, 1919; Oregon, January 15, 1919; 
Nebraska, January 16, 1919; North Carolina, 
January 16, 1919; Utah, January 16, 1919; 
Missouri, January 16, 1919; Wyoming, Janu- 
ary 16, 1919; Minnesota, January 17, 1919; 
Wisconsin, January 17, 1919; New Mexico, 
January 20, 1919; Nevada, January 21, 1919; 
Pennsylvania, February 25, 1919; Connecti- 
cut, May 6, 1919; New Jersey, March 9, 1922; 
New York, January 29, 1919; Vermont, Jan- 
uary 29, 1919. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the 21st 
amendment is the repealer amendment 
of the 18th amendment. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be published at this 
point in my remarks, with the explana- 
tory note as it appears in the Senate rule 
book. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment and explanation were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

AMENDMENT XXI 

Section 1. The 18th article of amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States is 
hereby repealed. 

Sec. 2. The transportation or importation 
into any State, Territory, or possession of the 
United States for delivery or use therein of 
intoxicating liquors, in violation of the laws 
thereof, is hereby prohibited. 

Sec. 3. This article shall be inoperative un- 
less it shall have been ratified as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution by conventions in 
the several States, as provided in the Consti- 
tution, within 7 years from the date of the 
submission hereof to the States by the Con- 
gress. 

The 2ist amendment? was ratified by the 
several State conventions on the following 
dates: Michigan, April 10, 1933; Wisconsin, 
April 25, 1933; Rhode Island, May 8, 1933; 
Wyoming, May 25, 1933; New Jersey, June 1. 
1933; Delaware, June 24, 1933; Indiana, June 
26, 1933; Massachusetts, June 26, 1933; New 
York, June 27, 1933; Illinois, July 10, 1933; 
Iowa, July 10, 1933; Connecticut, July 11, 
1933; New Hampshire, July 11, 1933; Califor- 
nia, July 24, 1933; West Virginia, July 25, 
1933; Arkansas, August 1, 1933; Oregon, Aug- 
ust 7, 1933; Alabama, August 8, 1933; Ten- 
nessee, August 11, 1933; Missouri, August 29, 
1933; Arizona, September 5, 1933; Nevada, 
September 5, 1933; Vermont, September 23, 
1933; Colorado, September 26, 1933; Washing- 
ton, October 3, 1933; Minnesota, October 10, 
1933; Idaho, October 17, 1933; Maryland, Oct- 


The 21st amendment was proposed by 
Congress on February 20, 1933, when it passed 
the House (76 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD (72d 
Cong., 2d sess.) 4516), having previously 
passed the Senate on February 16 (Id., 4231). 
It appears officially in 47 Stat, 1625. Rati- 
fication was completed on December 5, 1933, 
when the 36th State (Utah) approved the 
amendment, there being then 48 States in the 
Union. On December 5,.1933, Acting Secre- 
tary of State Phillips certified that it had 
been adopted by the requisite number of 
States (48 Stat. 1749). 
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ober 18, 1933; Virginia, October 25, 1933; New 
Mexico, November 2, 1933; Florida, November 
14, 1933; Texas, November 24, 1933; Kentucky, 
November 27, 1933; Ohio, December 5, 1933; 
Pennsylvania, December 5, 1933; Utah, De- 
cember 5, 1933; Maine, December 6, 1933; 
Montana, August 6, 1934. The amendment 
was rejected by a convention in the State 
of South Carolina, on December 4, 1933. The 
electorate of the State of North Carolina 
voted holding a convention at a gen- 
eral election held on November 7, 1933. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, what 
happened? The 18th amendment was 
adopted. It became the law of the land. 
The opponents of the 18th amendment 
proceeded to see to its repeal by legal 
procedures. It took some years to do it. 
They went through lawful procedures, 
and ultimately the amendment was re- 
pealed. 

If the signers of the manifesto want 
to argue with the Senator from New 
York on a common premise in respect to 
a comparable fact situation, let them 
propose a repealer amendment to the 
14th amendment of the United States 
Constitution. That would put them in 
a comparable position. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point the 14th amendment and the 
explanation thereto as they appear in 
the Senate rule book. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment and explanation were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

AMENDMENT XIV 

Section. 1. All persons born or naturalized 
in the United States, and subject to the juris- 
diction thereof, are citizens of the United 
States and of the State wherein they reside. 
No State shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities 
of citizens of the United States; nor shall 
any State deprive any person of life, liberty, 
or property without due process of law; nor 
deny to any person within its jurisdiction 
the equal protection of the laws. 

Sec. 2. Representatives shall be appor- 
tioned among the several States according to 
their respective numbers, counting the whole 
number of persons in each State, excluding 
Indians not taxed. But when the right to 
vote at any election for the choice of electors 
for President and Vice President of the 
United States, Representatives in Congress, 
the executive and judicial officers of a State, 
or the members of the legislature thereof, is 
denied to any of the male inhabitants of 
such State, being 21 years of age, and citi- 
zens of the United States, or in any way 
abridged, except for participation in rebel- 
lion, or other crime, the basis of representa- 
tion therein shall be reduced in the propor- 
tion which the number of such male citizens 
shall bear to the whole number of male citi- 
zens 21 years of age in such State, 

Src. 3. No person shall be a Senator or Rep- 
resentative in Congress, or elector of Presi- 
dent and Vice President, or hold any office, 
civil or military, under the United States, or 
under any State, who, having previously 
taken an oath, as a Member of Congress, or 
as an Officer of the United States, or as a 
member of any State legislature, or as an 
executive or judicial officer of any State, to 
support the Constitution, of the United 
States, shall have engaged in insurrection 
or rebellion against the same, or given aid 
or comfort to the enemies thereof. But Con- 
gress may by a vote of two-thirds of each 
House, remove such disability. 

Sec. 4. The validity of the public debt of 
the United States, authorized by law, includ- 
ing debts incurred for payment of pensions 
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and bounties for services in suppressing in- 
surrection or rebellion, shall not be ques- 
tioned. But neither the United States nor 
any State shall assume or pay any debt or 
obligation incurred in aid of insurrection or 
rebellion against the United States, or any 
claim for the loss or emancipation of any 
slave; but all such debts, obligations, and 
claims shall be held legal and void. 

Sec. 5. The Congress shall have power to 
enforce, by appropriate legislation, the pro- 
visions of this article. 


The 14th amendment“ was ratified by the 
several State legislatures on the following 
dates: Connecticut, June 30, 1866; New 
Hampshire, July 7, 1866; Tennessee, July 19, 
1866; New Jersey, September 11, 1866 (the 
New Jersey Legislature on February 20, 1868, 
“withdrew” its consent to the ratification: 
the Governor vetoed that bill on March 5, 
1868; and it was repassed over his veto on 
March 24, 1868); Oregon, September 19, 1866 
(Oregon “withdrew” its consent on October 
15, 1868); Vermont, October 30, 1866; New 
York, January 10, 1867; Ohio, January 11, 
1867 (Ohio “withdrew” its consent on Jan- 
uary 15, 1868); Illinois, January 15, 1867; 
West Virginia, January 16, 1867; Michigan, 
January 16, 1867; Kansas, January 17, 1867; 
Minnesota, January 17, 1867; Maine, January 
19, 1867; Nevada, January 22, 1867; Indiana, 
January 23, 1867; Missouri, January 26, 1867 
(date on which it was certified by the Mis- 
souri secretary of State); Rhode Island, Feb- 
ruary 7, 1867; Pennsylvania, February 12, 
1867; Wisconsin, February 13, 1867 (actually 
passed February 7, but not signed by legisla- 
tive officers until February 13); Massachu- 
setts, March 20, 1867; Nebraska, June 15, 
1867; Iowa, March 9, 1868; Arkansas, April 6, 
1868; Florida, June 9, 1868; North Carolina, 
July 2, 1868 (after having rejected the 
amendment on December 13, 1866); Louisi- 
ana, July 9, 1868 (after having rejected the 
amendment on February 6, 1867); South 
Carolina, July 9, 1868 (after having rejected 
the amendment on December 20, 1866); Ala- 
bama, July 13, 1868 (date on which it was 
“approved” by the Governor); Georgia, July 
21, 1868 (after having rejected the amend- 
ment on November 9, 1866—Georgia ratified 
again on February 2, 1870); Virginia, October 
8, 1869 (after having rejected the amendment 
on January 9, 1867); Mississippi, January 17, 
1870; Texas, February 18, 1870 (after having 
rejected the amendment on October 27, 
1866); Delaware, February 12, 1901 (after 
having rejected the amendment on February 
7, 1867). The amendment was rejected (and 
not subsequently ratified) by Kentucky on 
err 8, 1867, and by Maryland on March 


*The 14th amendment was proposed by 
Congress on June 13, 1866, when it passed the 
House (Congressional Globe (39th Cong., ist 
sess.), 3148, 3149), having previously passed 
the Senate on June 8 (id., 3042). It appears 
Officially in 14 Statutes 358 under date of 
June 16, 1866. Ratification was probably 
completed on July 9, 1868, when the legisla- 
ture of the 28th State (South Carolina or 
Louisiana) approved the amendment, there 
being then 37 States in the Union. However, 
Ohio and New Jersey had prior to that date 
“withdrawn” their earlier assent to this 
amendment. Accordingly, Secretary of State 
Seward on July 20, 1868, certified that the 
amendment had become a part of the Con- 
stitution if the said withdrawals were in- 
effective (15 Stat. 706-707). Congress at 
once (July 21, 1868) passed a joint resolution 
declaring the amendment a part of the Con- 
stitution and directing the Secretary to 
promulgate it as such. On July 28, 1868, 
Secretary Seward certified without reserva- 
tion that the amendment was a part of the 
Constitution. In the interim, two other 
States, Alabama on July 13 and Georgia on 
July 21, 1868, had added their ratifications. . 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the very 
heart of that amendment, as far as this 
question is concerned, reads as follows, 
in section 1: 

All persons born or naturalized in the 
United States, and subject to the jurisdic- 
tion thereof, are citizens of the United States 
and of the State wherein they reside. No 
State shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities 
of citizens of the United States; nor shall 
any State deprive any person of life, liberty, 
or property without due process of law; nor 
deny to any person within its jurisdiction 
the equal protection of the laws. 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States, the supreme authority on the 
constitutional rights of the American 
people, has applied the amendment to 
the rights of all citizens of this country, 
irrespective of race, color, or creed, in- 
cluding Negro citizens. And if the sign- 
ers of the manifesto do not want consti- 
tutional equality of rights for the blacks 
of this country, let them propose, »y law- 
ful means, a repealer amendment to the 
14th amendment of the Constitution of 
the United States. Then, for the first 
time, the Senator from Virginia will be 
talking on a premise comparable with 
the position taken by the Senator from 
New York. It is just that simple. 

Or I may make another suggestion. 
If what they want to do is by lawful 
means, Mr. President, I give them a law- 
ful procedure. I suggested it to them on 
the floor of the Senate a few days ago. 
Let them propose an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States 
denying to the Negroes of America equal 
protection of the laws, and denying to 
the Negroes of America equal rights in 
the schools of America, and continuing 
segregation policies that now prevail in 
some parts of this country. 

They have to do it one way or the 
other, and unless they do it one way or 
the other, they are subject to the criti- 
cism of the Senator from New York that, 
no matter what phraseology they use in 
their manifesto, Mr. President, they are 
aiding and abetting defiance of the law, 
because that is what has happened. 

I say on the floor of the Senate today 
that I think every Member of the Sen- 
ate ought to have an opportunity to stand 
up and be counted by giving him an op- 
portunity to put his John Henry on a 
manifesto as to whether or not he be- 
lieves in the supremacy of the Supreme 
Court, as was laid down by that great 
Virginian, John Marshall, in Marbury 
against Madison, as being the supreme 
tribunal for the determination of the 
constitutional rights of all Americans, 
irrespective of race, color, or creed. 
When we approach it from that stand- 
point, then we are on a comparable 
premise. 

That is why I associate myself with the 
Senator from New York, because I think 
that is the thesis of his argument. It was 
the thesis of that great statement of 
statesmanship he made a few days ago 
on the floor of the Senate, setting forth 
his view on the manifesto. I am per- 
fectly willing, Mr. President, to leave 
that challenge to my colleagues from the 
South who signed the manifesto, and 
for whom I have nothing but the most 
sincere affection as colleagues, but, in 
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respect to this issue, with whom I am in 
complete and total disagreement. I re- 
peat, in closing my remarks on this sub- 
ject, as I said a few days ago, that, in 
the last analysis, what the document 
means is an aiding and abetting and en- 
couragement of the doctrine of inter- 
position, and the doctrine of interposi- 
tion is nothing more or less than the doc- 
trine of nullification. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
MONDAY 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate concludes its business for today, it 
stand adjourned until next Monday at 
12 o’clock noon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Larr in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 


———̃kʒ́( 


PERVERSION OF THE TAFT-HART- 
LEY ACT BY THE EISENHOWER 
NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS 
BOARD—A CALL FOR A CONGRES- 
SIONAL INVESTIGATION 


Mr. MORSE Mr. President, I now 
turn my attention to the subject mat- 
ter which I thought I had an under- 
standing would be under discussion some 
hours ago. No one is at fault, so far as 
the leadership of the Senate is con- 
cerned, that I am not by this hour almost 
through this manuscript, instead of just 
starting it. 

Mr. President, in each session of Con- 
gress I seek to make a major speech on 
what I consider to be the major issues 
involving the legislative responsibilities 
of that session of Congress which have 
not, at least up to the point of the mak- 
ing of the speech, been pretty well im- 
plemented along their way toward legis- 
lative action, 

I have been disturbed for a long time, 
Mr. President, about the administration 
of the Taft-Hartley law, and about the 
failure of the Congress to enact amend- 
ments to the Taft-Hartley law which 
would eliminate its vicious antilabor fea- 
tures. 

In previous speeches I have pointed 
out what I think must be in any pack- 
age proposal for amendments to the 
Taft-Hartley law before I shall vote for 
any package. That is why to date I have 
opposed the proposals of the Eisenhower 
administration for amendments to the 
Taft-Hartley law, because the proposals 
of the administration have not touched 
a single one of the three essentials for 
amendments that must be in any pack- 
age of amendments to the law before I 
would think of voting for the package 
approaching the problem. 

Briefly, those three essentials are: 
Complete revision of the Taft-Hartley 
law in respect to its injunctive provi- 
sions. On the floor of the Senate, back 
in 1947, I warned that, unless we modi- 
fied the injunctive procedures of the 
Taft-Hartley law, it would lead to gov- 
ernment by injunction, and to antilabor 
procedures in the States, and that labor 
would be ground down again by govern- 
ment by injunction. All one has to do is 
study the injunctive record which has 
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been made under the Taft-Hartley law. 
The evidence amply supports the posi- 
tion I took in 1947. 

Also in 1947, Mr. President, I made an 
argument against the anti-Federalist 
features of the Taft-Hartley law. I 
pleaded with the Senate not to delegate 
as much authority as the Congress dele- 
gated in the Taft-Hartley law to the 
States over Federal jurisdiction in re- 
spect to interstate commerce as it is 
involved in industrial disputes. 

My speeches and the historic debate 
will show that I forewarned the Senators 
from certain strong labor sections of the 
country that have good labor laws that 
they would play directly into the hands 
of antilabor sections of the country if 
they voted to delegate the authority 
that they did vote to delegate in that 
law. That has come to pass, too. Not 
only that, but already there is a great 
movement to delegate the remaining 
power of the Federal Government in the 
field of interstate commerce in respect 
to industrial disputes. 

In the third place, I said during that 
debate that we should not pass that law 
with what really amounted to a blank- 
ing out of secondary boycotts. What 
has happened, Mr. President, is that the 
American people have been fed the 
propaganda that all secondary boycotts 
are bad. At the present time, under the 
Taft-Hartley Act, in case after case by 
manipulation and maneuvering of fac- 
tual situations, we find one union after 
another broken under the secondary 
boycott provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. In 1947, I warned against that. I 
pointed out then, as I would point out 
here tonight, Mr. President, that no 
self-respecting union man or woman will 
work on struck goods. Yet there are 
numerous cases in which unions are 
maneuvered into a position in which 
their members either work on struck 
goods or else the union is subject to 
damage suits or is confronted with an 
injunction. I pointed out that no self- 
respecting union man or woman will 
walk through a legitimate picket line. 
Yet, under the administration’s opera- 
tion of the Taft-Hartley Act, it happens 
in numerous cases that a union is ma- 
neuvered into a position in which the 
facts are interpreted as constituting a 
secondary boycott situation, and then 
the union members either go through 
the picket line or else the union is sub- 
ject to a damage suit or to an injunction. 

Mr. President, as I said in 1947, 
there are secondary boycotts—as pro- 
hibited by the Morse-Ives bill—which 
cannot be justified, because they do not 
constitute a legitimate effort on the part 
of labor, but, instead, as I said then, con- 
stitute an unfair labor practice. 

Mr, President, I have made reference 
to my position on the three essentials to 
any package proposal for amendments to 
the Taft-Hartley law. Many other fac- 
tual situations which have developed un- 
der the Taft-Hartley law have been lead- 
ing to great abuses of it. But, Mr. Pres- 
ident, those three are doing irreparable 
damage to free labor in America. 

Mr. President, with those remarks by 
way of introduction, I turn now to my 
manuscript; and I shall discuss the sub- 
ject, Perversion of the Taft-Hartley Law 
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by the Eisenhower National Labor Rela- 
tions Board—A Call for a Congressional 
Investigation. 

Mr. President, my position on the Taft- 
Hartley Act is well known. I voted 
against it in 1947. Since then, I have 
been consistently supporting efforts to 
amend that act to make it a genuinely 
fair and equitable statute. Even Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has conceded that the 
law has union-breaking provisions and 
should be amended—although I hasten 
to add that this admission, like the 
promise of 100 percent parity, was made 
in the 1952 campaign, and has been con- 
tradicted in every way by the Eisen- 
hower administration’s actions since it 
took office. 

But I do not rise today to condemn the 
Taft-Hartley Act or to condemn the 
Eisenhower administration for failing to 
make effective recommendations for its 
improvement—although condemnation 
on both scores is just and due. 

I rise on a far more serious charge— 
a charge on which I believe responsible 
Senators on both sides of the aisle should 
join when they are acquainted with the 
facts. That charge is that the Taft- 
Hartley Act has, in fact, been amended 
in the past 3 years. 

Mr. President, inasmuch as I have re- 
ferred to other Senators, I think the REC- 
on at this point should show that when 
it was planned that I would deliver this 
speech at a much earlier hour today, a 
group of Senators who are very much 
interested in the subject matter of the 
speech, and are very desirous of consid- 
ering carefully and thoroughly the docu- 
mentation of this speech, planned to be 
on the floor to participate in a discus- 
sion with me of some of the points of the 
speech. Among them are the Senators 
from New York (Mr. LEHMAN]; the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. NEELY]; 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY]; my junior colleague, the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER], who 
now occupies the chair; the two Senators 
from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS and Mr. 
SYMINGTON], and other Senators. This 
afternoon I have talked to most of them 
or to their assistants. I made clear to 
them that it looked as if the session would 
continue far into the night, and that 
under the circumstances I thought that 
in fairness to the staff and in fairness 
to the members of the press I should pro- 
ceed to read my speech tonight without 
interruption. I suggested that any com- 
ments those Senators might wish to make 
or any questions they might wish to ask 
me could be submitted by them the first 
of next week, after they had an oppor- 
tunity to study the Recorp. In such in- 
stance, that suggestion seemed to be per- 
fectly satisfactory. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I am now 
proceeding on the basis of that course of 
action. In view of that understanding, 
I shall not yield the floor during the re- 
mainder of my speech. I shall read it 
in continuity, because I desire to have it 
available in the Record in continuity, for 
reprint purposes. ; 

Mr. President, as I was saying, the 
Taft-Hartley Act has been changed, and 
changed drastically. But the change has 
not been made by the Congress. It has 
been made by the Eisenhower appointees 
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to the National Labor Relations Board. 
Sworn to uphold the law which Congress 
enacted, it would seem that they have 
searched it from stem to stern with the 
purpose of making it a more antilabor 
statute, and of reversing every possible 
rule of interpretation and application 
established in the administration of the 
act from 1947 through 1952. 

Those who voted for the Taft-Hartley 
Act said that it was two-sided legisla- 
tion, that it equalized the rights of man- 
agement and labor, without submerging 
the rights of either side unfairly. What- 
ever the merits of that position—and I 
do not propose to argue it today—I think 
that there can be little doubt that the 
changes in the administration of the act 
since 1953 have been almost exclusively 
antilabor. 

I intend to go into some of these 
changes, item by item. I intend to docu- 
ment the charge I have made. But be- 
fore I do I think it important to look at 
the broad picture, to examine the pattern 
of change which the Eisenhower Board 
has wrought. 

First, it is clear that almost all of the 
innumerable changes in doctrine and 
interpretation which the Eisenhower 
Board has made have been changes 
which reduced the protections of labor 
and increased the rights of management. 
Reasonable arguments can be made on 
individual cases. With respect to each 
charge it can be argued that the new 
Board is right and the old Board was 
wrong. But when all of these charges 
are looked at together and it is discov- 
ered that the total result seems to favor 
management and to hurt labor, is it not 
reasonable to assume that— whatever the 
arguments on the individual cases— 
there is an underlying bias and preju- 
dice against labor organizations? 

If the complaints against the Board 
came only from defeated litigants in 
cases before the Board who attributed 
their losses to the agency's bias and prej- 
udice, we should not, perhaps, be so seri- 
ously concerned. In every lawsuit one 
side must win, and the other lose. Law- 
yers know that all too often the loser is 
apt to attribute to the bias of the judge 
rather than to any lack of merit in his 
case, his failure to pluck the fruit of vic- 
tory. However, while labor complains 
bitterly that it is subjected to invidious 
and discriminatory treatment by the 
Board and where few, if any, comparable 
complaints come from the employer side, 
appearances suggest that there may be 
some merit in the charge. 

Those who would justify the Eisen- 
hower Board say that the Board is fair 
and has moved in an antilabor direction 
only because the Truman Board was ex- 
cessively prolabor, and that the Eisen- 
hower Board is simply correcting the 
prolabor mistakes of the Truman Board. 

Fortunately we have a check point 
against which to measure these argu- 
ments. 

When the Taft-Hartley Act was passed 
in 1947, its sponsors were afraid that it 
would not be fairly administered. The 
statute was complex and many of its 
provisions were so unclear that malad- 
ministration could easily defeat Con- 
gress purposes. To guard against such 
maladministration, Congress provided 
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in title V of the act for the creation of a 
joint committee of both Houses to con- 
duct an investigation in the 2d session of 
the 80th Congress of the Board’s admin- 
istration of the act. That committee, 
under the chairmanship of Senator Ball 
concluded in its report ` that, in the main, 
the act was being administered in ac- 
cordance with its terms and with the in- 
tention of the Congress as revealed by 
the legislative history of the provisions. 

So we start with the premise, amply 
supported, that the Taft-Hartley Act 
was, on the whole, fairly administered 
in its early years with neither a pro- 
labor nor a promanagement bias in the 
Labor Board's decision. 

3. NLEB’S ANTILABOR BIAS 


But the past 2 years have seen a rising 
chorus of protest, objection, and com- 
plaint that the National Labor Relations 
Board is biased and prejudiced against 
labor organization; that it is utilizing its 
powers to thwart  self-organization 
among employees; that it is assisting 
employers who desire to thwart unioni- 
zation both by withholding the act’s 
remedies against violation by employers, 
and by distorting the terms of the act 
so as to exclude illegal conduct by em- 
ployers from the ban of the act. At 
the same time, it is charged, the Board 
is narrowing the area of lawful protec- 
tion which Congress extended to em- 
ployee activity in the field of self-organi- 
zation and that it is imposing upon the 
right to strike restrictions which Con- 
gress rejected as inconsistent with the 
maintenance of free democratic institu- 
tions and a system of free collective 
bargaining. Instance upon instance 
have been brought to our attention of 
cases handled by the Board in a manner 
which can only be described as shock- 
ingly unfair. 

The Senators all know how important 
it is in a field as delicate as labor-man- 
agement relations, where passions and 
emotions run high, and where the very 
lives and livelihood of many citizens are 
at stake, that the agency which we, the 
Congress, have entrusted with the duty 
of administering the law of the land 
should avoid even the appearance of bias 
and prejudice. The Supreme Court of 
the United States has called the Board’s 
attention to the fact that time spent to 
avoid “even the appearance” that a par- 
ticular litigant is being treated unfairly 
and unjustly is “time well spent.” Labor 
Board v. Donnelly Corp. (330 U. S. 219, 
237). Recent rulings of the Board show 
that it is alert, indeed, to this necessity 
where an employer claims to be the vic- 
tim of a trial examiner’s bias. In Better 
Monkey Grip Company (113 NLRB No. 
110, issued in August 29, 1955), the Board 
remanded a case for new trial because 
a majority of its members felt that the 
employer respondent might have re- 
garded the trial examiner as prejudiced 
because the examiner had indicated in- 
credulity at the corporation president’s 
testimony that he did not know it was 
illegal to fire a man for joining a union. 
It refused to remand the case even 
though, as the dissenters observed, the 


1 Report of the Joint Committee on Labor 
Management Relations, 80th Cong., 2d sess. 
Rept. No. 936. 
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employer’s guilt was plain and there was 
no evidence that the employer had not 
received a full and fair hearing, or that 
the trial examiner was in any way prej- 
udiced in the presentation of his case, 
the Board set aside the entire hearing, 
and ordered retrial. 

Surely, if it is important to the Board, 
as it clearly is, that it should avoid the 
appearance of any unfairness in any in- 
dividual case, it is of much greater im- 
portance to the Congress and the Nation 
that this agency not act in a fashion 
which might produce a deep-seated feel- 
ing that by deliberate design it is unfair 
to an entire class of litigants. 

But the charges of bias, prejudice, 
maladministration, and distortion of the 
statute do not come from defeated liti- 
gants alone. They have been confirmed 
by informed students and competent 
lawyers who specialize in this field of 
labor-management relations. Prof. Wil- 
lard Wirtz, of Northwestern University, 
in a carefully documented study of the 
Board’s free-speech decisions, concluded 
that the Board has recently emasculated 
the protection which Congress guaran- 
teed to employees against employer coer- 
cion in the exercise of rights to form and 
join labor organizations by placing upon 
section 8 (c), the free-speech provision 
of the amended act, a construction far 
broader than Congress intended. Board 
Policy and Labor Management Rela- 
tions: Employer Persuasion, New York 
University Seventh Annual Conference 
on Labor, 1954, page 79, et seq. He says: 

The net effect of the present law of em- 
ployer persuasion appears pretty clearly to be 
that the employer may do, in some form, the 
persuasional equivalent of everything he is 
prohibited from doing in another form—ex- 
cept only that he may not penalize individual 
employees for their views and may not estab- 
lish his own union, Stated differently, this 
conclusion is that an employer today, if he 
is competently advised as to ways and means, 
may bring to bear upon his employees’ rep- 
resentation decisions whatever economic 
power he has—again with the two excep- 
tions. 

. . J . * 

A “political factor“ is so obvious here that 
it would be disingenuous to ignore it. The 
presence of other considerations does not dim 
the fact that the new law of employer per- 
suasion traces directly to the results of the 
national election of 1952 and to the conse- 
quent appointment to the Board of a major- 
ity more responsive than the predecessor 
majority to the sentiments, or experience, of 
employers. The one most reliable factor in 
predicting what the Board will do now in 
borderline persuasion cases is its consistent 
subscription to what may be loosely de- 
scribed as the generally prevailing manage- 
ment point of view. 

This “political” element involves more, 
however, than whether the holdings in par- 
ticular cases go one way or another. The 
enforceability of democratic law depends, in 


the long run, upon whether it is respected. 
And particularly is this true where law must 
be enforced against well-organized groups— 
strong unions, powerful corporations, or any 
other kinds of large private associations. It 
is of substantial significance in this connec- 
tion that the National Labor Relations Board 
is identified in most people’s minds today as 
@ partisan political agency. 

That the circumstances and nature of the 
appointments of the new Board majority were 
offensive to a great many is only part of the 
point. It is probably more important that 
this new majority has wrought its changes of 
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policy less in the fashion of judges bringing 
new vision into the law of the land than in 
that of ward politicians sweeping out every- 
thing the other scoundrels left behind. 
There were advance announcements that 
substantial changes would be made. Weak 
cases have been seized upon to make good on 
these promises. There has been needless set- 
ting aside of factual determinations made in 
particular cases by predecessor members, 
pointless exaggeration of the changes which 
have been made, and regrettable sneering at 
established doctrines as being ill-conceived if 
not indeed dishonest. 
* . . * . 

Regardless of morals, the serving of notice 
that the manning of the Federal labor law 
depends upon which party won the last elec- 
tion will inevitably diminish the influence 
of this law. It will receive, henceforth, that 
limited, reluctant, and grudging acceptance 
which people accord any law when they find 
that its course is set by no fixed stars of 
principle but only by the shifting of the 
political tides. Perhaps this result has been 
at least unconsciously intended. It may be 
a good result. Its significance is in any event 
very real. 


Mozart G. Ratner, who, until he re- 
signed to enter private law practice in 
January 1953, served the Board as Assist- 
ant General Counsel in charge of Su- 
preme Court litigation, states that the 
Board has forsaken its quasi-judicial role 
and instead embarked upon a deliberate 
program of amending the Taft-Hartley 
Act under the guise of interpretation. 
Ratner charges that the new Board, be- 
lieving that the Act which Congress 
passed is not sufficiently antilabor in its 
impact, has bypassed Congress and 
usurped its legislative functions. In Re- 
cent Changes in National Labor Relations 
Board Policies, New York University 
Eighth Annual Conference on Labor, 
1955, page 143, et seq., Ratner charges 
that— 


The Board has ridden roughshod over com- 
pelling judicial authority; policies which the 
Board and the courts have followed for years 
are cavalierly brushed aside. Even the fact 
that Congress while enacting Taft-Hartley 
considered and approved the earlier policies 
gives the new Board members no pause, if, in 
their opinion, the old policies serve too well 
to protect collective bargaining rights and 
self-organization. The legislative history of 
newly added provisions is disregarded wher- 
ever that history would prove embarrassing 
to an extension of inhibitions upon union 
activity or functioning. Judicial determina- 
tion, as in Conway, that ‘hot cargo’ Clauses 
are not illegal is not enough to convince the 
new Board members that redetermination of 
the issue must be left to the legislative proc- 
ess. 

It is apparent that the Eisenhower-ap- 
pointed members of the Board are using the 
powers of their office to substitute for the 
labor relations policy which Congress enacted 
in 1947 a new and vicious antilabor policy of 
their own. The sweeping and crucial char- 
acter of the policy changes which the Board 
has made during the past year, taken to- 
gether, amount to amendment of the statute 
in a manner far more drastic than anything 
this administration has proposed to Congress. 
The antilabor amendments which the new 
Board has accomplished by “interpretation” 
exceed, in some respects, even the antilabor 
proposals of the Ball-Hartley wing of the 
Republican Party, which Congress in 1947 
rejected. 

Whether or not the political motivation 
for the policy changes is frankly confessed, 
as it was in the case of the jurisdictional 
standards, their political objective is un- 
mistakable. If the new members had ‘set 
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out to confirm the fears of trade union lead- 
ers as to the fate which administration of 
national labor policy would suffer at Repub- 
lican hands, they could hardly have done 
a better job. 
. * s . * 

That the Board is effectuating the labor 
relations policy of the National Association 
of Manufacturers rather than the policy of 
the act will have consequences serious 
enough in the short run. Exacerbation of 
labor disputes and perpetuation of inequal- 
ity of bargaining power in the most de- 
pressed sectors of our economy spell danger 
to the prosperity of the Nation. Even more 
serious, however, will be the co uences 
of public realization that the national labor 
policy is being administered, not in accord- 
ance with principles of law, but in the in- 
terest of political expediency, by men who 
value their prejudices more highly than the 
judgments of Congress. This is govern- 
ment of men, and not of law. And, in a 
democratic society, such government spells 
the doom of law itself. 


Because of the fact that throughout 
this speech I shall quote at very great 
length from this very scholarly article 
by Mr. Ratner in the Chicago Law Re- 
view, I ask unanimous consent that the 
entire article may be printed in the 
Recorp, at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. = 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the article may be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as requested. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, charges 
of this import are too serious for this 
body to ignore. They go to the very 
heart of our democratic system of gov- 
ernment and to the principle of separa- 
tion of powers between the three great 
branches of our Government. How can 
constitutional government survive if the 
deliberation and judgments of the Con- 
gress are deliberately set at naught by 
the very men who are entrusted with 
the duty of effectuating Congress’ will? 
Can the Congress permit any adminis- 
trative agency to thwart by carefully 
disguised usurpation of legislative 
powers, the objectives and policies 
which are the law of the land? Is it not 
our duty to the Nation carefully and 
painstakingly to examine these charges 
and to determine for ourselves whether 
the Board is faithful to the trust which 
Congress has placed in it? 

Senators are under particularly heavy 
obligation to do this when the charge of 
usurpation of legislative function and 
political motivation is levied at the 
Board. 

In 1947, when Congress amended the 
National Labor Relations Act by adopt- 
ing the Taft-Hartley proposals, it estab- 
lished the independent office of General 
Counsel of the Board and to that office 
assigned many of the administrative and 
prosecuting functions which had previ- 
ously been performed by the Board. The 
purpose of stripping the Board of these 
powers was, as the report of the confer- 
ence committee explained, to limit the 
Board “to the performance of quasi- 
judicial functions.” 

A tribunal upon which we have thus 
placed the duty to confine itself to a 
judicial role is under special obligation 
to act impartially. Such an agency, be- 
yond all others, must, at all costs, eschew 
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political motivations. Political decisions 
are the very antithesis of judicial deci- 
sions. Congress did not create the 
Board and vest in it quasi-judicial powers 
in order to provide an easier avenue for 
political amendment of the statute than 
the legislative process. Congress created 
the Board to administer the act as writ- 
ten, not to rewrite it, 

After the Republican administration 
came to power, however, it soon gave evi- 
dence that it intended to turn the Board 
from a quasi-judicial into a political 
agency. Each member appointed to the 
National Labor Relations Board by this 
administration has been a Republican. 
The office of General Counsel, which is 
charged with the duty of determining 
whether a complaint shall issue on all 
charges filed with the agency, was filled 
with a Republican lawyer whose private 
practice background was exclusively as 
a representative of employers in the 
labor-management relations field. By 
March 1954 the present administration 
had succeeded in placing a majority of 
its political appointees on the Board. 
On March 29, 1955, General Counsel 
Kammholz took office. 

Before turning to the changes in statu- 
tory interpretation which the new Board 
has made, let us look at what these men 
did to the personnel of the agency. 
Competent, unbiased, and experienced 
personnel, as this the Senate body so well 
knows, is indispensable to sound admin- 
istration of any law as complicated as 
the Taft-Hartley Act. When the new 
Board members and the new General 
Counsel took office the Board had in its 
service in virtually all of its top positions 
in Washington and in the field offices, 
career employees who had served the 
agency loyally and faithfully for many 
years. The personnel records of the 
agency will show that political factors 
played no part in the initial appoint- 
ment of these career employees. Most 
of them had served under and had been 
promoted to their positions by General 
Counsel Robert N. Denham, an out- 
spoken Republican and an intense par- 
tisan of rigorous enforcement of the 
Taft-Hartley Act against labor unions. 

Similarly, the positions of legal assist- 
ants to the Board members were filled 
by career employees without regard to 
political affiliation. These legal assist- 
ants perform no policy making function; 
they simply assist the Board member to 
whom they are assigned in analyzing the 
record and the legal issues that are 
brought to the Board for decision. 

What happened? The Republican- 
appointed Board members ruthlessly 
discharged a substantial number of legal 
assistants whose careers at the agency 
had extended for many years, and chose 
as their replacements, in the main, po- 
litically acceptable novices, or others 
who, while previously on the Board staff, 
had been regarded by their superiors 
as lacking sufficient ability to warrant 
serious consideration for promotion. 

The General Counsel swept with an 
even broader brush. William O. Mur- 
dock, a career employee of many years’ 
standing who had served in high posi- 
tions under both General Counsels Den- 
ham and Bott, was removed as Associate 
General Counsel in charge of field op- 
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erations, and forced to resign. In his 
place was appointed a personable young 
Republican who first came to the Board 
in 1954, a man who had less than 4 
months’ experience with the Board’s 
field operations and whose only experi- 
ence in the labor-relations field prior to 
1954 was in the capacity of attorney for 
a division of the United States Steel Co. 
in San Francisco. This is the office 
which determines more than any other 
the impact of the Board’s policies on ac- 
tual labor relations day by day. In this 
office lodges power and responsibility for 
the supervision of the operation of all 
of the Board's field offices with their 
many regional directors, dozens of field 
examiners, and attorneys who, in their 
dealing with both labor and manage- 
ment, are to all intents and purposes the 
Board itself. 

Under the office of Associate General 
Counsel in charge of field operations 
were several Assistant General Counsels 
whose responsibility it was directly to 
supervise the operations of the National 
Labor Relations Board regional offices. 
These posts, too, had been staffed with 
career employees of long service who had 
achieved their positions by dint of hard, 
competent, dedicated effort over many 
years. These men were not policy- 
makers. Their positions are in the clas- 
sified civil service and are schedule A 
positions under the Ramspeck Act, Ex- 
ecutive Order 743 of April 15, 1943, and 
the Lloyd-La Follette Act of 1912, as 
amended. Their job descriptions clear- 
ly show that many years of experience, 
thorough understanding of the provi- 
sions of the National Labor Relations 
Act, and of the decisions of the Board 
and the courts construing that act are 
indispensible to proper performance of 
their task. 

What did General Counsel Kammholz 
and his new associate general counsel, 
Mr. McGinnis, do to these positions? 
Under the guise of administrative reor- 
ganization they purported to abolish 
these jobs and immediately recreated 
them as new and different positions. 
The encumbents were frankly told that 
they had the option of accepting down- 
grading demotions to positions which 
lack either prestige or authority and 
which carry far lower pay scales, or of 
resigning from the agency completely. I 
need not speak of the heartless cruelty 
which was displayed in thus severing 
men whose entire careers had been de- 
voted to the Government service from 
positions which the civil-service laws 
protect against political chicanery. I 
need not speak of the ruthless disregard 
for human considerations which accom- 
panied the general counsel’s bald dis- 
missal for political reasons of William 
Feldesman, one of the ablest attorneys 
on the Board’s staff, from his role as 
technical legal adviser to the policies and 
appeals section of the division of law. 
It is enough to point out that each one 
of these men was replaced either by a 
novice or by one whose competence and 


experience could not by any standard 


of merit be deemed remotely the equiva- 
lent of his predecessor. 

It is common knowledge throughout 
the ranks of this agency that the plan 
of reorganization which the general 
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counsel and the associate general coun- 
sel instituted for removing from their 
positions Assistant General Counsels 
Reynolds and Whittaker was a sham and 
a subterfuge and that political consid- 
erations rather than occupational clas- 
sifications governed the appointments 
to these and the other positions from 
which the encumbents had been re- 
moved. Nor was that all. When re- 
gional directorships became vacant in 
Detroit and in St. Louis, General Coun- 
sel Kammholz and the Republican ma- 
jority of the Board appointed to fill 
those positions men whose background 
and experience show lack of qualifica- 
tion as judged by the very standards 
clearly set forth in the civil-service job 
descriptions. In the one instance an 
attorney was appointed as regional di- 
rector in Detroit whose experience in 
the field of labor relations law was, at 
best, meager, entirely employer oriented, 
and who had never before even served 
with the agency. In the other, an at- 
torney in the St. Louis office who was 
junior to others in that office and who 
had never exercised supervisory au- 
thority of any kind was for political rea- 
sons vested with the office of regional 
director and the vast powers which the 
possessor of that office wields. 

In addition, the Eisenhower general 
counsel has denied promotion to compe- 
tent and qualified lawyers on his staff 
both in Washington and in the field 
offices on the excuse that the Board’s 
budget is inadequate. However, at the 
very same time the general counsel has 
hired, to fill positions at higher salary 
scales than those to which he denied 
promotion, outsiders who lacked not only 
experience with the agency, but any ex- 
perience in the field of labor law at all. 

As might be expected, the consequence 
of this wholesale jettisoning of and dis- 
crimination against career servants of 
long standing and their political replace- 
ment by novices or less competent per- 
sonnel has driven the morale of the 
agency to a frighteningly low level. 
From top to bottom employees of the 
National Labor Relations Board are 
scared. They cannot work efficiently for 
fear that next the ax may fall on them. 
Instead of performing their duties con- 
scientiously and impartially they now 
must seek to curry favor with the new 
administration. Output suffers. In this 
field, where speed in processing and 
handling cases is one of the most im- 
portant elements of successful admin- 
istration, hesitancy, vacillation, and de- 
lay, particularly where it is a labor 
organization or employees whose rights 
are at stake, has become the order of 
the day. 

Some may ask, are not the Republi- 
cans entitled to make appointments 
from their own ranks to governmental 
positions as important as these? Is not 
the power to appoint to agencies like the 
Board one of the prizes of political vic- 
tory? The answer must be short and 
sharp. No, Mr. President, not to the 
National Labor Relations Board. The 
administration of the Taft-Hartley Act 
by this agency cannot be political if the 
area of labor relations is to be governed 
in this Nation under the law as enacted 
by Congress rather than the law of the 
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jungle. We must remember that we are 
dealing here with an agency which Con- 
gress deliberately made quasi-judicial; 
that the Board was to function as much 
like a court as was humanly possible. 
A court and its officers must have but a 
single goal—to do justice under the law 
which it administers to the parties who 
come before it. Only if we lose sight of 
that central fact can we be misled by 
the shallow and superficial plea that dis- 
tortion of this act in the interests of 
management to the detriment of labor 
is only a negligible and inevitable conse- 
quence of the spoils system. More is at 
stake here than Republican patronage. 
The defense of patronage is but a camou- 
flage for something deeper and more 
malign, namely, let me repeat, is to 
transform the law which Congress 
passed into a different and even more 
vicious instrumentality for subversion of 
the rights of the working men and 
women of this country. 

Let us look at some of the practical 
consequences of what some of the new 
Republican appointees have done. 

The general counsel, as you know, has 
the power to decide which cases shall 
and which shall not reach the Board for 
decision. He determines whether the 
evidence presented in support of a charge 
is adequate to warrant prosecution. By 
fragmenting the evidence instead of 
viewing it as a whole, the clearest case 
of unfair labor practice can sometimes 
be reduced to a series of meaningless 
and trivial incidents. Of course, no fair 
or rational administration of the act can 
result from such an approach, and the 
Supreme Court has specifically so held 
in Universal Camera Corp. v. NLRB 
(340 U. S. 474). Yet this is exactly the 
approach which General Counsel Kamm- 
holz and his Republican assistants have 
taken where labor organizations or em- 
ployees file charges alleging that em- 
ployers have violated the law. 

Much of the deliberate distortion in 
evaluating evidence submitted in support 
of union charges is hidden in the secret 
files of the general counsel's office which 
are not made public. But enough ap- 
pears even from the brief and uniforma- 
tive published descriptions of the gen- 
eral counsel's administrative decisions to 
make perfectly plain the bias, prejudice, 
and unfairness which characterizes his 
handling of the cases. For example, in 
one case, identified by the general coun- 
sel only as case No. K 42, he refused to 
issue a complaint on charges alleging 
that the company violated sections 8 (a) 
(1), (3) and (5) of the act because, al- 
though five employees who had gone on 
strike testified, independently of each 
other, that the company had offered each 
of them benefits to abandon the strike 
and return to work, there was no cor- 
roboration of their testimony. Mr. 
President, this is incredible. How could 
there be corroboration of separate con- 
versations at which only two parties— 
the employer and the employee—were 
present? It is not the business of the 
general counsel, but of the Trial Exam- 
iner and the Board, to weigh the evidence 
and decide whether, if the employer de- 
nies making the statements attributed to 
him he or the employees are telling the 
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truth. But there is something even more 
shocking here. 

The employer did not deny making the 
statements to the employees, Their 
testimony stood uncontradicted by any 
witness to the conversation. What did 
the general counsel do? He accepted an 
affidavit of the employer's attorney, who, 
although not present, denied that the 
statements were made, as proof that the 
employer had not actually made them. 
Even if the burden of proof in these un- 
fair labor practice cases was as heavy 
as in a criminal case, which it certainly 
is not, I have no hesitancy in saying that 
any unbiased prosecutor would have pro- 
ceeded in this case. 

Can anything but bias and prejudice 
explain Kammholz' refusal to proceed? 

Case after case presents the same pat- 
tern. I say to Senators, read for your- 
selves the administrative decisions of the 
general counsel in the following cases: 
K2, 25, 32, 41, 45, 56, 66, 71, 102, 106, 110, 
117, 185, 148, 150, 159, 171, 178, 185, 192, 
196, 203, 216, 231, 261, 262, 272, 282, 284, 
289, 297. 

Why, Mr. President, long before we 
get through those cases we shall see 
the pattern of bias and prejudice which 
characterized the action of the General 
Counsel of the National Labor Relations 
Board in handling case problems of the 
type which I have just described. 

Now let us turn to the regional offices. 
Two cases for which Regional Director 
Kennedy in St. Louis is personally re- 
sponsible warrant the close attention of 
this body. 

The first case is one involving the 
J. W. Banta Towing Co., NLRB Case No. 
14CB291, in which the trial examiner 
issued an intermediate report on Jan- 
uary 13, 1956. In this case the em- 
ployees of the company, which is en- 
gaged in the business of towing barges 
on the Mississippi River and other in- 
land waterways, decided that they 
wanted to exercise their rights under the 
act to join a union and secure the bene- 
fits of collective bargaining. When their 
craft are not in home port the crew 
members, of course, live on board the 
boats. The employees wrote letters to 
the labor organizations which represent 
seamen and asked them to organize the 
crew. The labor organizations replied 
by returning authorization cards to the 
crew which the employees were to sign 
if they were interested in being repre- 
sented by the union. A majority of the 
employees signed these cards and one 
of the crew members sent them to the 
union’s headquarters in St. Louis re- 
questing that union representatives 
come on board and talk with the crew. 
In response to this invitation union rep- 
resentatives came on board during the 
crew’s free time, and began to confer 
in the galley with those employees who 
had invited them and who wanted to 
discuss unionization. A few minutes 
later one of the captains, Captain Burt, 
entered the galley and, upon discover- 
ing that the men were union organizers 
and were discussing unionization of the 
crew, unceremoniously ordered the or- 
ganizers off the boat. At this moment 
another of the union representatives en- 
tered the galley. The captain uttered 
an obscene oath and struck him over 
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the head with a flashlight. At the invi- 
tation of the crew members the union 
representatives remained on board for 
approximately 30 or 40 minutes there- 
after. 

Captain Burt threatened to get his gun 
from the pilothouse and shoot the 
“whole shebang.” When he observed one 
of the organizers poke his head out of 
the galley, Captain Burt, in his own 
words “grabbed a meat cleaver and made 
a break at the organizer.“ Outraged 
at the captain's treatment of the organ- 
izers and his refusal to recognize them 
as the men’s representative, the crew 
determined to leave the boat, which was 
moored to the dock, and go on strike. 
Upon leaving, the men set up picket lines 
on the dock. 

The captain then attempted, in vio- 
lation of Coast Guard regulations, to 
release the boat from the dock and take 
it into the river all by himself. When 
one of the representatives attempted 
to interfere with the captain's illegal 
action, Captain Burt threatened to “stick 
this knife into you.” A few minutes 
later the captain picked up an iron bar 
about 18 or 24 inches long and % to 14% 
inches thick, an instrument used to 
tighten ratchets, and called a tooth 
pick,” and threw it at Organizer Knapp. 

Shortly afterward the company im- 
ported from other States relatives of 
the owners and others, who came, armed 
with guns and ammunition, to take the 
place of the striking crew members. 
These men manned the boats in battle 
array, and, on orders of the captain 
fired a volley of shots at the pickets who 
were standing on the dock. One of the 
organizers, at whom the captain had 
deliberately ordered fire to be directed, 
was hit and severely wounded. 

On these facts the union and the 
company filed charges against each 
other, alleging violations of the act. 
The union charged that the company 
had unlawfully interfered with the em- 
ployees’ right of self organization. The 
company charged that the union had 
unlawfully intimidated the employees 
into joining the union and going on 
strike by trespassing on the boats 
against the company’s wishes and by 
carrying “toothpicks” when they picket- 
ed on the docks, 

The facts which I have given are not 
the union’s version. They are the facts 
found by a trial examiner for the Board. 
They are shocking enough. But the 
really shocking aspect of the case is that 
these facts were found as a result of 
Regional Director Kennedy’s action in 
issuing a complaint against the union. 
Exercising his responsibility to determine 
whether, and against whom, a com- 
plaint should issue, he decided that a 
complaint should issue against the union, 
but that no action should be taken on 
the union’s charge against the company. 

And in presenting the case against the 
union to the Board’s trial examiner, 
Kennedy’s attorney had the gall to con- 
tend that the trial examiner was even 
precluded from deciding that the com- 
pany had instigated and provoked the 
violence and must be bound by Kennedy’s 
own decision, arrived at without notice 
or hearing, that, because no violence 
would have occurred if the union repre- 
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sentatives had not heeded the call of the 
crew and honored their request to dis- 
cuss organization with them in their own 
quarters on board the boat, it must be 
conclusively held that the union and not 
the company was responsible for the 
violence. 

The bias of a man who can conclude 
that it is the employees and their repre- 
sentatives who are responsible for unfair 
labor practices in a situation such as 
this, can only be appreciated fully by 
reading the trial examiner’s report in 
this case. The trial examiner leaves no 
doubt that impartial administration 
would have compelled the regional direc- 
tor to do just the opposite of what Ken- 
nedy did. A complaint should have is- 
sued against the company on the union's 
charges, and no complaint should have 
issued against the union on the com- 
pany’s charges at all. Indeed, the ex- 
aminer makes it perfectly plain that only 
the requirements of due process pre- 
cluded him from condemning as the 
vicious unfair labor practices they are, 
the company’s resort to industrial war- 
fare to defeat the honest and peaceful 
attempts of the company’s employees 
to exercise their right to collective 
bargaining. 

Almost equally shocking is the action 
of Regional Director Kennedy in issuing 
a complaint at the behest of Coca-Cola 
Bottling Co., of St. Louis, which charged 
local 688 of the teamsters’ union with 
violating section 8 (b) (4) (c) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

This story begins in 1951, when the 
teamsters’ union undertook to organize 
the nonunion driver-salesmen of the 
Coca-Cola Bottling Co., of St. Louis. 
The company operates out of head- 
quarters in St. Louis, but also maintains 
warehouses in various small communities 
nearby, out of which certain of its drivers 
work. The union was successful in ef- 
forts to organize the teamsters to act 
as their collective-bargaining represent- 
ative. The National Labor Relations 
Board was then asked to conduct an elec- 
tion so that the drivers could express 
their desire by secret ballot. The com- 
pany, however, refused to consent to an 
election, contending that the union was 
seeking an inappropriate unit of em- 
ployees for collective bargaining pur- 
poses in that the union sought only to 
represent the drivers working out of the 
St. Louis facility. Company attorneys 
urged the Labor Board to deny the elec- 
tion requested on the ground that the 
drivers working out of the outlying ware- 
houses were improperly being excluded 
from the bargaining unit. The Labor 
Board held a formal hearing in the case, 
and many weeks later directed the hold- 
ing of an election in the manner first 
requested by the union—excluding the 
drivers working in the outlying ware- 
houses—94th NLRB, page 33. That de- 
cision directing the election, however, re- 
quired a waiting period of many weeks. 

During the waiting period, the com- 
pany undertook an active and vicious 
campaign against the teamsters’ union 
and illegally coerced and restrained its 
driver-employees in the exercise of their 
right freely to select their own repre- 
sentative. Seven drivers were fired 
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simply because they wanted the team- 
sters’ union to represent them. One 
driver was forced to resign from the 
teamsters’ union. Wage increases were 
promised as an inducement to the drivers 
to withdraw from the teamsters’ union. 
Employees were questioned concerning 
union activities. Employees were 
warned to drop out of the union. Em- 
ployees were told of the possible damage 
flowing from union membership. Em- 
ployees were threatened and coerced 
into withdrawing from the teamsters’ 
union, and other acts of interference 
were engaged in. The National Labor 
Relations Board found the company 
guilty of all of those things—95 NLRB, 
page 45. 

As guilty as the company was, the fact 
remains, nevertheless, that its undertak- 
ing accomplished the desired result, for 
when the Labor Board finally conducted 
the election, such fear had been im- 
planted in the minds of the drivers that 
a majority of them voted against the 
teamsters’ union. 

It was not very long after the team- 
sters lost the NLRB election that the 
Coca-Cola drivers formed an independ- 
ent association or union—one whose 
membership was restricted solely to 
Coca-Cola drivers and which was not 
affiliated with either the AFL or the CIO. 
Although the company has always de- 
nied that it had anything to do with 
the formation of that association, its 
president, according to one driver, stated 
that he understood the association was to 
be a social club and it seemed to be 
having too many meetings. The asso- 
ciation called itself the Coca-Cola Bot- 
tling Co. Salesmen’s Association and as 
such signed a contract with the company 
providing for the wages, hours, and 
working conditions of the Cola-Cola 
drivers. That contract became effective 
on July 13, 1953, and expired on Novem- 
ber 1, 1955. 

Before that contract was signed, the 
National Labor Relations Board held an 
election and certified the association as 
the sole collective-bargaining repre- 
sentative for the Coca-Cola drivers. 

During the 2 years between 1953 and 
1955, the Coca-Cola drivers became dis- 
satisfied with the independent associa- 
tion which they had previously formed, 
and they started a movement to select 
the teamsters’ union as their bargaining 
representative. That movement had to 
go underground, and an attempt was 
made to keep the knowledge thereof 
from the company. The drivers held se- 
cret meetings at night in out-of-the-way 
places for fear that the Coca-Cola Bot- 
tling Co. would do again what it did in 
1951. A majority of the Coca-Cola driv- 
ers decided to withdraw from their in- 
dependent association and to be repre- 
sented in the future by the teamsters’ 
union. A substantial number of the 
drivers evidenced their desire and inten- 
tion in that connection by signing au- 
thorization cards designating the team- 
sters’ union as their collective bargain- 
ing representative. 

On September 2, 1955, the teamsters' 
union filed those authorization cards 
with the National Labor Relations 
Board and requested that an election 
be held so that the drivers could express 
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their desire by secret ballot. The team- 
sters requested an election among the 
same bargaining unit of drivers which 
the National Labor Relations Board cer- 
tified in 1953 and which was described 
in the contract between the company 
and the independent association. The 
case is known on the Board’s records as 
No. 14-RC-2861. 

At that point, the movement was 
brought out in the open and the com- 
pany then began an active campaign of 
delays and dilatory tactics in an effort to 
block the holding of an election. 

The Board scheduled a hearing on the 
petition which the teamsters’ union had 
filed on September 2, for the morning of 
September 29. Prior to the 29th, the 
attorney for the company, Nelson W. 
Hartman, requested that the case be 
continued until a later date because of 
his inability to be present on that date. 
A continuance was granted upon the 
basis of the assurances of Mr. Hartman 
to the regional director of the Labor 
Board that the company would be ready 
for trial at the next sitting date. The 
case was then scheduled for hearing 
for October 12, 1955. 

Prior to the hearing on October 12, a 
new and additional attorney entered the 
picture on behalf of the company. He 
turned out to be Mr. V. Lee McMahon, 
Mr. Kennedy’s predecessor as regional 
director of the Labor Board in St Louis. 
Mr. McMahon then requested a further 
continuance of the case, notwithstand- 
ing the assurances previously given, stat- 
ing that he had just been retained as 
cocounsel by the company and could 
not be ready for trial by October 12. 
His request for a continuance was denied 
and the Labor Board hearing was to 
start on October 12. It did not proceed, 
however, until November 8, 1955, be- 
cause the company refused to supply 
data as to its interstate operations. 

On October 24, the driver-salesmen 
who constituted the independent asso- 
ciation held a meeting of the associa- 
tion and voted to dissolve it. Two hun- 
dred driver-salesmen—the total mem- 
bership of the association—attended. 
The vote to dissolve was unanimous. 
When the Board hearing resumed on 
November 8, the attorney who had rep- 
resented the independent association 
from which the drivers withdrew in a 
body on October 24 informed the Labor 
Board that the independent association 
wanted to withdraw from the case as a 
result of the decision taken at the Octo- 
ber 24 meeting. That attorney in- 
formed the Labor Board that the inde- 
pendent union was no longer in exist- 
ence, 

The attorneys for the company seized 
upon this statement as a basis for seek- 
ing a further delay. They pleaded sur- 
prise and stated that they would have 
to have a further continuance so that 
they could prepare new defenses to the 
teamsters’ union request for an elec- 
tion. In order to avoid the possibility 
of a further continuance, the attorney 
for the independent association with- 
drew his motion. Since then, however, 
and after the hearing in the case had 
been concluded, the attorney for the in- 
dependent association filed a written 
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motion with the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board in Washington, asking that 
the independent association be per- 
mitted to withdraw from the proceed- 
ings and that its name not be placed on 
any ballot in any election. 

The company made further efforts to 
block an election. It asked the Labor 
Board to make an administrative in- 
vestigation of the validity of the author- 
ization cards filed by the teamsters’ 
union, contending that the cards had 
been obtained by coercion, a plainly 
frivolous accusation. 

The company also urged the Board 
to dismiss the proceeding on the equally 
frivolous theory that the company 
drivers were stockholders in the com- 
pany, and were therefore not em- 
ployees within the meaning of the act. 

Although the company did produce 
commerce data at the November 8 hear- 
ing, it refused to concede that its activi- 
ties affect interstate commerce, and has 
taken the position in its brief, as well as 
at the hearing, that the Labor Board 
has no jurisdiction in this case. 

The drivers of the Coca-Cola Co. were 
present during most of the times when 
the dilatory tactics of the company were 
employed, and many of them were 
present at the Labor Board hearing on 
November 8. Those drivers became so 
incensed with the dilatory tactics of the 
company that, on the evening of Novem- 
ber 8, 1955, they voted to strike and 
picket in protest. 

After the drivers struck and picketed, 
attorneys for the company filed unfair 
labor practice charges with the Labor 
Board, contending that section 8 (b) (4) 
(C) had been violated because the 
teamsters union was striking to force 
the company to recognize it when 
another union, the independent associa- 
tion, was certified by the Labor Board 
in 1953. 

This was the charge on which Re- 
gional Director Kennedy issued a com- 
plaint against local 688. A more 
shocking distortion of the plain objec- 
tives of Congress in enacting section 
8 (b) (4) (C) than issuance of a com- 
plaint against local 688 under these cir- 
cumstances would be difficult to imagine. 
Section 8 (b) (4) (C) was one of the 
few provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act 
as to the soundness of which virtually 
every member of this body, and also the 
President of the United States, were 
agreed. As the President stated in his 
veto message: 

The National Labor Relations Act provides 
procedure for determining which union 
represents the employees of a particular em- 
ployer. In some jurisdictional disputes, 
however, minority unions strike to compel 
employers to deal with them despite a legal 
‘duty to bargain with the majority union. 
Strikes to compel an employer to violate the 
law are inexcusable. Legislation to prevent 
such strikes is clearly desirable. 


In my comments on the bill which 
became the Taft-Hartley Act I criticized 
section 8 (b) (4) in many respects, but 
‘I agreed that these provisions of section 
8 (b) (4) which dealt with jurisdictional 


* Legislative History of Labor Management 
Relations Act, 1947, vol. 2, p. 1012. 
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strikes and the provisions of subsection 
8 (b) (0 (C) were sound. I said: 

Another objective for which it will be 
illegal to strike or engage in a boycott is 
one designed to compel any employer to dis- 
regard a certification issued by the Board. 
Under the present law, an employer who is 
under a duty to reeognize and bargain with 
one union by reason of a Board election and 
certification can obtain no relief from the 
Board or the courts if the union which lost 
the election chooses to strike or boycott in 
an effort to have the employer disregard the 
obligation placed upon him by reason of the 
Board certification. 


No one doubted, when the act was 
passed, that section 8 (b) (4) (C) went 
no further than prohibiting strikes which 
had as their objective to force an em- 
ployer to disregard a legal obligation 
which rested upon him by reason of a 
valid Board certification which had 
been outstanding for 1 year or less. 
Under familiar doctrine, certifications 
impose an absolute legal duty on the 
employer to recognize the certified 
union for only 1 year. In the Coca-Cola 
case the certification of the independent 
union was not only subject to challenge, 
having been in effect for a period of over 
2 years, but the employer was under no 
legal obligation whatever to bargain with 
the independent union at the time local 
688 struck. The reasons are obvious. 

Whatever duty may have been imposed 
on Coca-Cola by the certification was 
lifted when local 688 filed its representa- 
tion petition supported by an adequate 
number of authorization cards. Even 
the regional director agreed that local 
688 had thereby raised a question con- 
cerning representation and, under the 
law, then, at least, the certification no 
longer bound Coca-Cola to anything. 
The law is clear that an employer is 
under no obligation to bargain with any 
union, whether previously certified or 
not, where a question concerning repre- 
sentation has been raised by a rival 
union. Second, the company itself had 
stopped bargaining with the certified 
union before the strike occurred. The 
company could not claim that it was 
being forced by the strike to discontinue 
doing something that it was not doing 
anyway. Third, at the time the strike 
occurred the employer could not have 
bargained with the certified union. It 
was no longer in existence. Finally, 
local 688 represented all of the former 
members of the previously certified 
union. 

Nothing in the language or in the rea- 
sons which led to adoption of section 8 
(b) (4) (C) could conceivably have sug- 
gested to anyone that, even if local 688 
was striking to secure recognition from 
the company, its action in doing so was 
prohibited in these circumstances by sec- 
tion (b) (4) (C). And so, indeed, United 
States District Judge Moore, of the East- 
ern District of Missouri, held when Re- 
gional Director Kennedy asked him to 
issue an injunction prohibiting local 688’s 
strike on the ground that he, Kennedy, 
had reasonable cause to believe that, by 
striking, local 688 had violated section 8 
(b) (% (C). Judge Moore denied the 


injunction, and in his opinion said: 


Because the association had, by November 
9, 1955, when the association’s certification 
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was more than 1 year old, lost the support 
of a majority of the employees in the bar- 
gaining unit, and the company had at least 
a bona fide doubt that the association re- 
tained the support of a majority, the com- 
pany was then no longer required by law to 
bargain collectively with the association, but 
was free to “refuse to bargain further with 
it.” (Brooks v. National Labor Relations 
Board (348 U. S. 96, 104, 35 LRRM 2158); 
Celanese Corp. (96 NLRB 644).) An object 
of respondent’s conduct, therefore, was * * * 
not to require the company to violate its 
duty to bargain with the certified union. 

6. Section 8 (b) (4) (C) of the act pro- 
scribes strikes “having as their purpose 
forcing any employer to disregard his obliga- 
tion to recognize and bargain with a certified 
union and in lieu thereof to bargain with or 
recognize another union.” (House Confer- 
ence Report No. 510, 80th Cong., 1st sess.; see 
also S. Rept No. 105, 80th Cong., Ist sess.; 93 
daily CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 7686; id. at 1910- 
12, 3954.) That section does not, as the 
Board contends, proscribe strikes directed 
toward compelling the employer to violate 
his duty of neutrality between two compet- 
ing unions, nor does it proscribe strikes to 
gain an object (recognition) which could al- 
ternatively be gained, eventually, by means 
of the peaceful processes of the Board’s elec- 
tion procedures, for it is not written in those 
terms, and there is no rational relation be- 
tween these circumstances and the criterion 
established by the act: whether “another la- 
bor organization has been certified as the rep- 
resentative of (the) employees under the 
provisions of section 9.” A strike is not ren- 
dered unlawful by the presence of such cir- 
cumstances. See, e. g. Perry Norvell Co. (80 
NLRB 225, 23 LRRM 1061); Tungsten Mining 
Corp. (106 NLRB 903, 909, 32 LRRM 1576); 
address of former General Counsel Bott, May 
13, 1954 (34 LRRM 78, 79; cf. S. Rept. No. 105, 
80th Cong., Ist sess., p. 22); House Confer- 
ence Report No. 510, 80th Cong., Ist sess., 43, 
44, 98 daily CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 4557, 
4562-4563. Accordingly section 8 (b) (4) (C) 
does not proscribe the conduct of respondent 
in this case. 

7. The fact that repondent's representa- 
tion petition was already pending at the time 
of the strike does not render respondent’s 
conduct unlawful, because this circumstance 
has no bearing upon the terms of section 
8 (b) (4) (C), and a contrary rule would 
discourage, rather than encourage, resort by 
the union to the peaceful election procedures 
of the Board. 

8. Any intimidating tactics that may have 
been employed by respondent in acquiring 
or insuring the support of some of the em- 
ployees are irrelevant, for before any such 
tactics were used respondent had gained the 
support of a clear majority of the employees 
in the unit. 

9. Petitioner does not have reasonable 
cause to believe that respondent has en- 
gaged or is not engaging in unfair labor prac- 
tices within the meaning of section 8 (b) 
(4) (C) of the act. 

10. The petition for an injunction should 
therefore be denied (37 LRRM 2496, 2499), 


Amazingly enough, however, despite 
this clearly correct decision, Regional 
Director Kennedy continued to press his 
complaint against Local 688, with the 
result that a trial examiner of the Board, 
apparently catching the spirit of the 
Eisenhower Board’s perversion of the 
policies and objectives of the statute, has 
within the past 10 days handed down a 
report in which he finds that local 688 
did indeed violate section 8 (b) (4) (C). 
Upon what does this trial examiner rely 
to support this shocking conclusion? 
Apparently the decision of Judge Moore 
was not good enough forhim. Mr. Pres- 
ident, incredible as it may seem, his 
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principal reliance is the report of the 
House committee issued in support of the 
provisions of the Hartley bill, which were 
infinitely broader and entirely differently 
conceived than section 8 (b) (4) (OC); a 
provision which the Senate deliberately 
voted down and which the Congress 
never enacted. The provisions of the 
House bill, to the support of which the 
language which the examiner quotes was 
addressed, would have outlawed “picket- 
ing an object of which is to compel an 
employer to recognize for collective bar- 
gaining a representative not certified un- 
der section 9 as the representative of the 
employees.“ 

The Supreme Court of Kansas, in a re- 
cent case in which an employer sought 
to enjoin a labor organization from 
picketing for the purpose of securing 
recognition while a representation pro- 
ceeding was pending before the Board, 
took occasion specifically to note that the 
legality of such union conduct was placed 
beyond dispute by the fact that Congress 
voted down the provisions of the House 
bill which I have thus quoted. Yet the 
trial examiner in the latest document 
which has come from the National Labor 
Relations Board relies upon the very sec- 
tion of the Hartley bill that was repu- 
diated by the Senate of the United States 
and never was enacted into law, a section 
which the Supreme Court of the United 
States made very clear never became a 
part of the Taft-Hartley law. That 
shows how far the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board is going with its perversion 
of the Taft-Hartley law. Apparently 
the Board has made up its mind that it 
simply will stop local 688 from organiz- 
ing workers at the Coca-Cola Co. in St. 
Louis, no matter how much the Board 
have to pervert the law in order to ac- 
complish its purpose. 

Mr. President, I think the Senate 
should see about that. I think the Sen- 
ate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare should get to work on this mat- 
ter—and not alone on this case, but on 
a legion of others, too. The Senate 
should investigate this whole pattern of 
perverting the intent and purpose of 
Congress in passing that law. 

In Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen Local 576 v. Johnson 
(286 P. 2d 182), the court said: 

It is convincing that the Senate amended 
the bill so that as it finally passed the Sen- 
ate neither of the above provisions was in 
it. In the conference committee they were 
both omitted, so as the bill was finally en- 


acted into law neither of them was in it, 
nor was there any provision of similar im- 


port. 


Mr. President, section 8 (b) (4) (C) 
was entirely differently conceived, and 
had a far narrower objective than did 
the provisions of the House bill which 
the Senate rejected. The Senate bill 
which became law prohibited recogni- 
tion picketing only where recognition 
could be achieved only at the expense 
of compelling the employer to violate 
the legal duty to bargain with another 
union imposed upon him by a certifica- 
tion which was at that time not subject 
to challenge. Congress rejected the view 


Section 12 (a) (3) (o 12 of H. R. 3020. 
1 Leg. Hist. L. M. R. A. p. 2 
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that recognition picketing should be 
barred merely because the union had 
available to it the representation pro- 
cedures of section 9 of the act for se- 
curing recognition. Equally clearly it re- 
jected the view that unions should be 
prohibited from striking to secure rec- 
ognition merely because, at the time they 
demanded recognition, they did not rep- 
resent a majority of the employees and 
the employer could not legally grant to 
them exclusive recognition. The reasons 
for this approach, may I remind the 
Senate, were fully explored in the ex- 
tensive debates which occurred on the 
Ball amendment which would have auth- 
orized employers to resort directly to 
the courts to obtain injunctive relief 
against all “illegal strikes, picketing and 
boycotts.” 

I recall, as thought it were yesterday, 
standing over there in the second row 
from the rear and earrying on a debate 
in opposition to the proposed Ball 
amendment. I pointed out very clearly, 
as I recall, that what the employers 
ought to be protected from was a picket 
line or a strike which was stretched or 
called in order to force an employer to 
deal with another union, even though 
that employer, at that very time, was 
legally bound to deal with a certified 
union. I said, in effect, “That kind of 
labor practice is an unfair labor prac- 
tice, and that kind of labor practice 
ought to be declared illegal. But we 
should not put into this law a proposal 
which would prevent the calling of a 
strike or the stretching of a picket line 


by a union at a time when the employer 


was not legally bound to deal with an- 
other union.” 

In opposing the Ball amendment, 
which as Senators will remember, was 
decisively defeated, I said—Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD, volume 93, part 4, page 
4840, Second Legislative History, Labor- 
Management Relations Act, pages 1359- 
1360: 

I think one of the primary effects of the 
Ball amendment will be that it will destroy 
the right to strike for recognition purposes. 

* ° . . * 

While, as indicated by my support of the 
committee bill, I feel that there are instances 
where we should and can properly place 
some restraint upon use of this power, I feel 
strongly that the strike for recognition is 
not one of them. It frequ-ntly happens that 
when a union has just begun its organizing 
efforts, an employer undertakes retaliatory 
action. The discharge of one or two of the 
most active union members is a sharp warn- 
ing to others who have joined the union that 
they will be the next to go, and any coura- 
geous person, justifiably incensed by this in- 
vaslon of the rights of the group by the em- 
ployer, might well feel it necessary to take 
steps in self-defense particularly by way of 
withdrawing the economic power of those 
who remain in order to meet the challenge 
laid down by the employer. To deny this 
weapon is to force men to wait in abject 
fashion for such further attacks as the em- 
ployer may care to make upon their most 
fundamental rights. 

But, say the sponsors of this measure, un- 
der the National Labor Relations Act, these 
men now have an alternative in that they 
may receive protection from the Board. It 
is well that they do, and the steady falling 
off in the last 10 years of strikes for recog- 
nition indicates that in a vast majority of 
cases employees do resort to the processes of 
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the Board rather than engaging in strike ac- 
tion. But the remedy provided by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act is slow and time- 

consuming, running in litigated cases to a 
period of about 3 years. The hazards of the 
Jaw are always there, and even a meritorious 
claim may fail for lack of proof or on a tech- 
nicality. It is a particularly unhappy an- 
swer when the appropriations for the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board are inadequate 
to enable it even to begin to do its job. In- 
sofar as the remedy is effective, employees 
will, of course, use it as an alternative to 
striking; and every self-interest will encour- 
age them to do so. Further, the National 
Labor Relations Act by no means covers all 
provocative action by an employer which 
may induce employees to engage in a strike 
for recognition. There may be grievous in- 
fractions of other Federal or State laws, 
there may be a deliberate incitement to such 
strikes by the employer through an “agent 
provocateur" or other means, To deny em- 
ployees under these circumstances their 
right of self-help is to award a bonus to 
those employers who engage in the most out- 
rageous antisocial conduct. While I do not 
welcome strikes for recognition—or, indeed, 
any type of strike—I have no slightest ques- 
tion that this is an instrument which should 
properly be left in the hands of employees 
where the circumstances are so outrageous 
as to induce them to resort to it. 


We beat the Ball amendment, let me 
say for the benefit of this trial examiner. 
We did not put it into the law. We did 
not bring over from the House the pro- 
vision of the Hartley bill; and the provi- 
sion of the Hartley bill involved in the in- 
stant issue was not included in the final 
bill. It did not come out of the confer- 
ence. It was eliminated in conference. 
And yet this trial examiner seeks, in ef- 
fect—because that is what it amounts 
to—to overrule Judge Moore by resorting 
to the new dilatory tactic of referring to 
this rejected section of the Hartley bill 
in the House. 

In 1948, after observing a year of Taft- 
Hartley operation, the Joint Committee 
on Labor Management Relations, ap- 
pointed pursuant to the provisions of 
title IV of the act, and containing leading 
congressional advocates of the act, is- 
sued its report. In that report the com- 
mittee devoted specific and careful atten- 
tion to the status of strikes and picketing 
for recognition under the Taft-Hartley 
Act, and to proposals for amendment of 
the act to make such strikes and picket- 
ing illegal. The committee said—report 
of the Joint Committee on Labor Man- 
agement Relations, 80th Congress, 2d 
session, Report No. 986, part 3, pages 
70-71: 

Both the bill passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives in 1947 and early committee ver- 
sions of the Senate bill contained some form 
of prohibition against a strike for a purpose 
for which the act provided an administra- 
tive remedy. Such a provision would have 
prohibited a strike for recognition, since the 
labor organization has available the cer- 
tification processes of the Board. The Taft- 
Hartley law's only limitation upon such 
strikes is that provided by section 8 (b) 
(4) (C). The right to strike for recognition 
is only foreclosed when another labor or- 


ganization has been certified as the bargain- 
ing representative. 


Upon what else does this examiner rely 
to support his novel and oppressive con- 
clusion? He relies, incredibly enough, 
on the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in Brooks 
against NLRB. 
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But the Brooks decision on its face 
shows that the Supreme Court did not 
hold that the obligation of an employer 
to deal with a certified union extends 
beyond a reasonable time, at most, 1 
year. Certainly the Court refused to 
hold that the only thing an employer 
can lawfully do when a rival union 
claims to represent his employees after 
the expiration of a year from the issu- 
ance of the certificate is to continue to 
bargain exclusively with the certified 
union. The Brooks opinion does not 
even remotely imply that once a certi- 
fication has been issued to a labor or- 
ganization, no matter how many years 
have elapsed, the employees may change 
their bargaining agent and strike to 
compel their employer to deal with their 
new representatives only if the Board, 
after protracted formal proceedings, has 
certified their new representative. There 
is not the slightest implication in the 
decision to that effect. 

The consequence of administrative 
distortion of the plain terms and legis- 
lative history of section 8 (b) (4) (C) in 
this case has been to bar local 688 from 
access to the act’s representation ma- 
chinery. Regional Director Kennedy 
utilized his issuance of the complaint 
in this case as an excuse for holding up 
the representation proceeding. He thus 
has deprived local 688 of an opportu- 
nity to demonstrate in an election that 
it is the freely chosen bargaining repre- 
sentative of the Coca-Cola employees. 
The very administrative machinery 
which the trial examiner holds must be 
utilized by the union as its route to 
securing recognition is barred to it. 

I cannot believe that any Member of 
this body can sanction a result which so 
transforms this statute—a measure en- 
acted to remove the need for, and to 
facilitate termination of, strikes by com- 
pelling employers to recognize and bar- 
gain with the representative chosen by 
employees—into an instrumentality for 
assuring that industrial strife must in- 
evitably continue and be prolonged. 
Regional Director Kennedy has wiped 
out, so far as these 200 driver-salesmen 
are concerned, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act’s guaranties of self-organiza- 
tion and the procedures which Congress 
provided for implementing those guar- 
anties. This strike today is in its 19th 
week. How much longer are these men 
to be compelled to suffer the conse- 
quences of perversion of the act by Ken- 
nedy and the Board? 

We find that the proemployer bias at 
the regional level is not confined to the 
St. Louis regional office or to Regional 
Director Kennedy alone, but appears to 
dominate the policy of many regional of- 
fices throughout the country. We have 
seen that in the Coca-Cola case the com- 
pany employed dilatory tactics by seek- 
ing postponements of hearings, by re- 
fusals to furnish interstate commerce 
data, claims of surprise, et cetera, ex- 
tensions in the filing of briefs, which 
brought about a delay of over 14 weeks 
from the time of filing of the petition for 
an election. No penalties were imposed 
ree the company for these delaying tac- 

cs. 
Mr. President, when I was working on 
the analysis, I made inquiry about the 
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Coca-Cola case, and I secured informa- 
tion from H. J. Gibbons, secretary-treas- 
urer, Teamsters’ Local Union, No. 688, 
who submitted material to me in a letter 
dated March 10, 1956. With the letter 
he enclosed material entitled The Case 
of Teamsters’ Local 688 Against the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter and the material be printed in the 
Recorp at the close of my remarks fol- 
lowing the material previously inserted 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit No. 2.) 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in an- 
other case, in the third region, when the 
union was charged with employing de- 
laying tactics the regional director and 
the Board had no qualms in penalizing 
it, even though in doing so the Board 
denied the union a right the existence of 
which the Board has expressly recog- 
nized only a short time before. The case 
is Spirella Company, Inc. (3-—RC-1636). 
The union involved had filed a petition 
for an election. The union originally 
asked for a 5-week postponement for the 
initial conference in the case but at the 
urging of the regional office agreed to a 
mere I-week postponement. At the con- 
ference the parties agreed on all the 
terms of a consent election except the 
site of the election. The union, however, 
would not consent to holding the election 
within the plant because the plant was 
the headquarters of an “inside” union. 

After requesting and receiving the 
written views of the parties on this is- 
sue, the regional director, without fur- 
ther notice to the parties, dismissed the 
petition because “the course of action 
pursued by the petitioner has indicated 
that it is not prepared for an election and 
is unwilling that this office hold an elec- 
tion at this time.” The Board sustained 
the dismissal and denied the union’s sub- 
sequent motion for reconsideration on 
two grounds: First, petitioner “sought 
to delay the processing of its petition”; 
second, petitioner “refused to agree toa 
consent election on employer’s premises.” 

The Board, of course, had a right to 
overrule the union’s contention that the 
election should not be held on the com- 
pany's premises. But the union surely 
had a right to make the contention and 
a right to have the board rule on it. The 
appropriate action in the case, therefore, 
would have been to dismiss the petition 
unless the union agreed to the election in 
the plant. The union indicated to the 
Board, in its motion for reconsideration, 
that if the Board so ruled it would con- 
sent. But the Board did not issue such 
an order. It issued a final order afirm- 
ing the regional director’s fiat dismissal. 
The union could not file another peti- 
tion because, after the regional director 
dismissed the petition, the “inside” union 
signed a 3-year contract with an inde- 
pendent union which would bar an elec- 
tion for 3 years. 


The result is that because the union 
wanted to exercise its right to appeal to 
the Board on the question of where the 
election should be held—a right which 
the Board has said it has—it was de- 
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prived of an election, on or off the plant 
premises, for 3 years. 

Another example of the double stand- 
ard by the regional offices of the Board 
applied in the day-to-day administration 
of the act is the discriminatory treat- 
ment afforded the union in the Missouri 
Transit Co. case (17-CA-841), by the 
17th regional office at Kansas City, Mo., 
and the General Counsel’s office in 
Washington. This case clearly demon- 
strates that the regional director had 
one standard when the employer is the 
charging party and another when the 
union files unfair labor practice charges. 
In that case, Teamsters Local No. 864 at 
Jefferson City, Mo., filed unfair labor 
practice charges against Missouri Tran- 
sit Co., Inc., on August 31, 1954. And 
the same time, on July 23, 1954, an un- 
fair labor practice charge was filed 
against this union in the case of Andrew 
Patton, No. 14-CB-255. In the Patton 
case the complaint was issued August 26, 
1954, or just a little more than a month 
after the charge was filed and the clause 
set down for hearing on September 20, 
1954, and the complaint has long since 
been disposed of. However, in the Mis- 
souri Transit Co. case, in which the same 
union filed a charge against the em- 
ployer, in spite of repeated letters written 
both to the regional office, 17th region 
at Kansas City and to the General Coun- 
sel's office at Washington, no complaint 
was issued until December 28, 1955, or 
almost a year and a half after the com- 
plaint had been filed. The hearing was 
finally had on January 31, 1956, and the 
hearing officer’s intermediate report was 
issued March 1, 1956, in which he found 
that every charge contained in the com- 
plaint against this employer was sub- 
stantiated. These charges included un- 
lawful discharge of 11 employees, in- 
terrogating employees concerning their 
membership in the union, threats of dis- 
charge, documentary evidence in which 
supervisors were instructed to get rid 
of union members prior to a representa- 
tion hearing and discontinuing a portion 
of the bus line for the purposes of seek- 
ing to avoid bargaining with the union, 
One can only wonder whether the act 
is being impartially administered when 
a complaint is issued on a charge against 
a union within approximately 30 days 
but when a charge is filed against an em- 
ployer by that same union, the General 
Counsel’s office takes almost a year and 
a half to issue a complaint, particularly 
where, from the evidence disclosed in 
the case and the hearing officer's report, 
is is clear that the grossest sort of un- 
fair labor practices have been commit- 
ted by the employer. 

Complaints have been received from 
various parts of the country concerning 
the tactics used by field examiners in 
the investigation of charges brought by 
employers and unions. I have before 
me the case of Lloyd Fry Roofing Co., 
where a union was engaged in organiza- 
tional picketing and the company had 
failed on two separate occasions to get 
injunctive relief in the State courts. 
However, by filing charges with the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board he found 
an able ally in the person of the field 
examiner who used the prestige of his 
office in advocating that the union with- 
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draw its picket lines. On December 20, 
1955, Field Examiner Bernard Samoff 
communicated with Bill Englander, busi- 
ness agent for the union, and pointed out 
that he thought that the unfair labor 
charges of the union were without merit 
and that there was considerable merit 
to the company charges. He further 
pointed out that even if the union’s legal 
points were correct the union would be 
faced with legal difficulties far beyond 
any value the organization would have. 
He added that under the act, the injunc- 
tion would be issued first and only later 
would the union be able to proceed. He 
reminded the business agent that there 
have already been many cases in which 
the charged party had ultimately proved 
to the Board its innocence of a secondary 
boycott violation while suffering an in- 
junction all during the period of litiga- 
tion. 

When the field examiner was told that 
the cases supported the legal rights of 
the union in organizational picketing, in 
requesting the employees of secondary 
employers to respect their picket lines 
at the primary situs, he reminded the 
business agent that “the new general 
counsel of the Board has taken the posi- 
tion that in all cases of doubf, relating 
to possible new unfair labor charges were 
not to be dismissed by regional directors 
but instead were to be brought to his 
attention for possible decision in favor 
of issuing complaints in circumstances 
that had not heretofore been regarded 
as unfair labor practices.” 

Thus, by threats of using the injunc- 
tive power of the Board in a fact situ- 
ation where there was little likelihood 
of illegality, and by impressing upon 
the union the new policy of the General 
Counsel of filing unfair labor practice 
charges against unions wherever pos- 
sible, the Board agent succeeded where 
the employer had failed in the State 
courts, in getting the union to remove 
its picket line. 

The Eisenhower Board says that its 
action in limiting the number of cases 
over which it will exercise jurisdiction is 
based upon the administrative neces- 
sity created by the limitations of budget 
and personnel, That this is not en- 
tirely the Board’s motivation is made 
clear enough in other ways. It would 
perhaps help in throwing light upon this 
situation, however, to see how the re- 
gional office in Atlanta, Ga., uses its 
budget and personnel in the cases over 
which it does have jurisdiction—if the 
case happens to be one against a union. 

There is a little company in Birming- 
ham, Ala., called Metal Fabricators and 
Finishers, Inc. In January 1955 the 
Steelworkers won an election there and 
were certified as the collective bargain- 
ing agency. They were unable to obtain 
agreement from the company on any in- 
crease in wages, or other benefits, even 
though the minimum wage paid by the 
eompany was 80 cents an hour. A strike 
was called. The company tried to break 
the strike. It was successful. The plant 
opened and the jobs of all the strikers 
were filled by strikebreakers. 

The workers who had been displaced 
reacted violently—too violently. Some 
members of the union, in violation of 
their instructions, participated in 
threatening violence and in throwing 
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rocks. The company responded by un- 
fair labor practice charges against the 
union and one of the strikebreakers also 
filed charges against the union. 

I do not excuse or condone this violence 
of the strikers. Nor did the striking 
union. The union quickly realized that 
it was in an impossible position and it 
proceeded to settle the strike and the 
litigation growing out of the strike. It 
made a settlement on terms of complete 
and total defeat. No collective bargain- 
ing agreement was made. Not one 
striker was reemployed by the company. 
The union agreed that it would abandon 
the strike and would not attempt in any 
way to represent the employees during 
the rest of the certification year. In re- 
turn for the union’s disclaimer of any 
further interest in the matter, the dis- 
placement of every single striker and the 
termination of the controversy, the em- 
ployer withdrew his charges before the 
NLRB, as did the single employeee who 
had filed a charge. In view of the ad- 
ministrative necessity of serving its 
budget and personnel one would have 
thought that the Labor Board would be 
satisfied. Not so. 

The regional director for the Board in- 
sisted in going ahead with a hearing 
before a trial examiner on the question 
of whether the union should be ordered 
to cease and desist from engaging in fur- 
ther coercion in connection with its now 
extinct strike. The union said that it 
would gladly take any action required 
by the Board. It would post notices. It 
would agree in any form requested that 
neither it nor any of its agents would 
engage in any coercive action at the com- 
pany because it had disclaimed any fur- 
ther interest in the company. 

This was not enough for the Board’s 
regional director. He refused to with- 
draw the complaint. He proceeded with 
a hearing—at which the union repre- 
sentative simply refused to defend. The 
trial examiner found the union guilty 
and recommended that an order issue 
against it. The union complied with the 
proposed order, as it had offered to do 
before the hearing. 

Still the regional director was not 
satisfied. The trial examiner had not 
made findings on each of the instances of 
violence, although the same order would 
issue, irrespective of the number of in- 
stances. The regional director spent 
precious time and money in having ex- 
ceptions and a brief prepared urging that 
the examiner should have found all the 
instances of violence. The Board, of 
course, disregarded the exceptions as 
merely cumulative and issued the 
recommended order, with which the 
union had already complied. 

In this case, the regional director 
did not destroy a union—the local organ- 
ization had already sunk without a trace. 
But he demonstrated again that in the 
exercise of vindictiveness and harass- 
ment against unions, there is no ap- 
parent limit to the resources of Board 
personnel, j 

Before leaving the subject of malad- 
ministration of the act; as sueh, and 
turning to the Board's abuse of its quasì- 
judicial function in the decisional proc- 
ess, I should call attention to another 
way in which the Eisenhower-appointed 
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Board members and his new General 
Counsel are abusing their official posi- 
tions. The Congress has always recog- 
nized, and the Board has told us time 
and time again that effective adminis- 
tration of the act requires speedy case 
handling at all stages—at the enforce- 
ment stage after the Board’s decision 
in unfair-labor cases has been rendered, 
as well as at all other stages. When 
General Counsel Bott left office in De- 
cember 1954, there was a backlog of only 
eight unassigned cases in the Enforce- 
ment Section of the General Counsel’s 
office. One year later, under General 
Counsel Kammholz, the backlog of un- 
assigned cases pending in enforcement 
was 32. Yet despite the growth of this 
backlog, General Counsel Kammbholz, 
since he assumed office, reportedly has 
spent less than 50 percent of his time 
at his desk in Washington. Instead of 
tending to business, and seeking to ex- 
pedite the handling of cases, Kammholz 
has devoted too much time to speech- 
making before various employer groups 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. 

Congress did not establish the office 
of General Counsel of the Board to serve 
as a propaganda arm of the Republican 
Party. So intensive a program of 
speechmaking, occupying so large a part 
of the time which should be devoted to 
case handling, suggests that the present 
incumbent misconceives both the nature 
of his office and the obligations of public 
service. 

The making of these speeches not only 
deprives the agency of its responsible 
administrative officer; it casts a heavy 
burden on already overworked employees 
on the enforcement staff. It is not se- 
cret that the General Counsel's speeches 
are ghost written by highly skilled civil- 
service employees whose job descriptions 
show that they are paid by the Govern- 
ment to write briefs to appellate courts 
in support of Board decisions, not to 
write political speeches for the General 
Counsel to deliver. 

Speechmaking is a plague which seems 
to have infected some of the Republican- 
appointed Board members as well. 
Member Rodgers, particularly, has en- 
gaged in an inordinate amount of trav- 
eling about the country, proclaiming 
and defending and seeking to vindicate 
the transformation which the Eisen- 
hower Board has wrought in Congress’ 
labor-relations policy. I, for one, should 
like to know whether the expenses of 
these trips are being charged to the 
United States Treasury, and, if so, on 
what possible theory such special plead- 
ing to selected groups can be thought 
to be the legitimate governmental ac- 
tivity of a quasi-judicial officer. 

Mr. President, I now turn to another 
important topic in this speech, The Na- 
ture of the Board’s Quasi-Judicial 
Function, and I shall proceed to show 
how the Board has abused its quasi- 
judicial function. 

One of the most able and scholarly 
analyses of recent changes in the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board’s policies 
is set forth in an article written by 
Mozart G. Ratner, member of the Chi- 
cago bar and formerly Assistant Gen- 
eral Counsel in charge of Supreme Court 
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litigation of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. This article, published in 
the University of Chicago Law Review, 
volume 23, No. 1, autumn 1955, was first 
presented by Mr. Ratner to the eighth 
annual conference on labor of New York 
University in 1955. 

I have drawn heavily upon Mr. Rat- 
ner’s article throughout this speech be- 
cause Mr. Ratner’s experiences as As- 
sistant General Counsel of the National 
Labor Relations Board, prior to his re- 
turn to the private practice of law, 
highly qualify him as my witness in sup- 
port of many of the charges I make in 
this speech. 

In his article Mr. Ratner points out 
that “in evaluating the changes which 
the Eisenhower Board has made in the 
operation of the act through the deci- 
sional process, we must be clear about 
the nature of the policymaking role 
which Congress assigned to the Board. 
Of course, Board members are not ex- 
pected to be automatons. Nor is any 
judge. Precedents established in one 
case, or in many, need not automati- 
cally be applied to another when the 
facts are so materially different that 
the reasons for the decisions in earlier 
cases lose their force. Nor does the prin- 
ciple of stare decisis weigh as heavily 
upon a quasi-judicial tribunal as on a 
court.” 

Mr. Ratner goes on to point out: 


We are told authoritatively that The con- 
stant process of trial and error, on a wider 
and fuller scale than a single adversary liti- 
gation permits, differentiates perhaps more 
than anything else the administrative from 
the judicial process.” And so, for example, 
the Board may put to work, in fashioning 
remedies to effectuate the policies of the 
act, understanding and insight which it 
gains from cumulative experience, even 
though its conclusions can be neither sup- 
ported nor validated objectively by the par- 
ticular record before it.“ 

Again, there is perhaps wider latitude for 
policymaking than the courts possess in the 
area of reconciling competing and apparently 
inconsistent congressional objectives, where 
one goal cannot be fully attained without 
overriding completely another, and equally 
important goal. This was the nature of the 
problem which the Board faced in inter- 
preting the sweeping and literally unquali- 
fied prohibitions of section 8 (b) (4) (A) in 
the light of Congress’ manifest intention, 
expressed in sections 7 and 13, to preserve 
and not prohibit the utilization by labor or- 
ganizations of traditional weapons of eco- 
nomic conflict in primary disputes. The 
same kind of a problem was met by the Board 
in reconciling the apparently unqualified 
guarantee of the right to organize with em- 
ployer interests in maintaining plant disci- 
pline and effective production. Commending 
the Board's solution in both cases—the pri- 
mary-secondary distinction, in one; freedom 
to solicit membership on company property, 
but only during nonworking hours, in the 
other—the Supreme Court emphasized that 
the Board’s evaluation of such competing 
interests and its policy resolution as to which 
interest would, in particular circumstances, 
prevail is “entitled to weight.” “ 

But the scope of the Board’s policymaking 
discretion is not unlimited. The basic out- 


* NLRB v. Seven Up Bottling Co. (344 U. 8. 
344, 349). 

N. L. R. B. v. Denver Bldg & Construction 
Trades Council (341 U. S. 675, 692); N. L. R. B. 
v. Republic Aviation Corp. (324 U. S. 793, 
797-798). 
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lines of national labor policy have been laid 
down by Congress in the statute, and it is 
that policy, and no other, which the Board is 
authorized to enforce and to effectuate, It 
is true today, as it was under the Wagner 
Act,’ that Congress’ policy, as expressed in the 
statute “cannot be defeated by the Board's 
policy“; the Board is not permitted “under 
the guise of administration to put limita- 
tions in the statute not placed there by Con- 
gress.” In short, the Board may not reform 
the act “to conform to the Board's idea of 
correct policy.” 


That is exactly what is wrong with 
this Board, Mr. President. The Eisen- 
hower members have turned themselves 
into a superlegislature. They are going 
to determine what the legislative policy 
is. I am calling for an investigation be- 
cause I think such usurpation of legisla- 
tive policy must be stopped. 

Mr. Ratner continues: 


The provision for judicial determination, 
first by the court of appeals and then by 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
whether policies adopted by the Board con- 
form to the statutory policy, establishes a 
superstructure of limitation within which 
the Board must confine its discretion. It 
is true, of course, that in deciding whether 
particular policies adopted by the Board con- 
form to the statute's objectives courts “must 
guard against the danger of sliding uncon- 
sciously from the narrow confines of law 
into the more spacious domain of policy.” 1 
And it therefore follows that in not every 
instance in which the Board’s policy is up- 
held by the court is the Board thereafter 
precluded by judicial approval from altering 
its policy. Where, however, judicial ap- 
proval of Board policy is based upon the 
court’s appraisal of the terms of the statute; 
where the court holds, in effect, that the 
Boards’ policy is the only one consistent 
with effectuation of the act’s objectives, the 
Board is no longer free to adopt a contrary 
policy, just as it is not free after the Supreme 
Court has held a particular Board policy 
inconsistent with the language or purposes 
of the act to continue to apply that policy. 


Mr. Ratner discusses this matter fur- 
ther in his excellent article by stating: 

Within the framework of these limita- 
tions changes of Board policy are inevitable. 
Judicial disapproval of the Board’s inter- 
pretation of particular provisions of the act; 
the administrative process, which invites 
the Board to review the effects of its policies 
in the light of its “cumulative experience”; 
and shift in Board member personnel, each 
contributes a share to that end. Changes so 
motivated were plentiful during both Wagner 
and Taft-Hartley days, prior to the time when 
a majority of the Board became composed of 
appointees of the Republican administration, 
Of the many examples available, a few must 
suffice. When the Supreme Court refused 
to review the decision of the second circuit 
in NLRB v. American Tube Bending Co., the 
Board bowed and changed its policy of con- 
demning as illegal interference antiunion 
speeches made by an employer for the pur- 
pose of influencing the outcome of an 
election, 


But that, Mr. President, was before the 
Eisenhower Board was appointed. The 
record of the old Board is a record of a 
Board which bowed to the supremacy 
of the court decisions which overruled 
the Board. 


* Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. v. N. L. R. B. 
(338 U. S. 355, 363), decided in 1949, revers- 
ing a Board decision under the Wagner Act. 

Phelps Dodge Corp. v. NLRB (313 U. 8. 
177, 194). 
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I continue to read from Mr. Ratner’s 
article: 


Adoption of the Woolworth formula!“ for 
computing back pay on a quarterly instead 
of a total period basis, reflected the Board's 
observation of the cumulative effects of its 
former policy in defeating offers of reinstate- 
ment. The gyrations of Board policy on the 
question of bargaining rights for foremen, 
from Union Collieries (41 NLRB 961), to 
Maryland Drydock (49 NLRB 733), to Pack- 
ard Motor Car Co (64 NLRB 1212), may fairly 
be deemed to have reflected the preponder- 
ance, at varying times, of a majority of mem- 
bers who held one view or the other on this 
close policy issue. 


But a quasi-judicial agency is no more 
free than a court to discard precedent, 
established policies, and interpretations, 
for personal or political reasons or to ac- 
complish objectives other than those 
which Congress sought by its legislation 
to achieve. Wholesale discarding of 
precedent—for the sake of impugning 
prior administration of the act, or of 
altering the legal rights and duties of the 
opposing forces, as this Board has done, 
is not quasi-judicial administration in 
the Anglo-American tradition of govern- 
ment of law—it is anarchy. 


10. EISENHOWER BOARD OVERRULES CONGRESS 


This would be bad enough if Congress 
had not, when it enacted Taft-Hartley 
in 1947, itself carefully canvassed the 
Board’s interpretation of those provi- 
sions of the Wagner Act which were re- 
tained in Taft-Hartley. But Congress 
did exactly that. 


Thus Mr. Ratner points out in his 
article: 


When it passed Taft-Hartley, Congress did 
far more than add to the existing provisions 
of the Wagner Act new provisions defining 
union unfair labor practices and other regu- 
lations which had no counterpart in the 
earlier law. As the Supreme Court said in 
Gullett Gin Co. v. NLRB (340 U. S. 361, 366): 
“In the course of adopting the 1947 amend- 
ments Congress considered in great detail 
the provisions of the earlier legislation as 
they had been applied by the Board.” Ina 
footnote to this statement the Court said: 
“Ample evidence of this may be found in 
the committee reports accompanying the 
bills which were the basis of the comprehen- 
sive 1947 act. (See H. R. Rept. No. 245, 80th 
Cong., Ist sess.; S. Rept. No 105, 80th Cong., 
Ist sess.) In many instances Congress dis- 
approved the Board's prior policy and 
amended the act to change it. For example, 
the elimination of “supervisors” from the 
definition of “employee” in section 2 (3); 
the “free speech” guaranty embodied in sec- 
tion 8 (c); the requirement, incorporated in 
section 10 (c), that the Board accord uni- 
form treatment to affiliated and unaffiliated 
labor organizations, and limitation of the 
“extent of organization” concept, written 
into section 9 (b), reflected Congress’ judg- 
ment that prior Board policy was unsourtd 
and should be altered. Congress, after ex- 
amination, also approved dozens of Board 
policies and practices and evidenced its ap- 
proval by reenacting without change the 
statutory language on which they rested. 
Particularly was congressional approval 
manifest where a Board practice or policy 
had been followed for a considerable period 
prior to 1947, and where the policy or prac- 
tice had received judicial sanction. Thus, in 
the Gullett Gin case, supra, the Supreme 
Court noted that the Board’s policy of re- 
fusing to deduct unemployment compensa- 
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tion benefits from back pay awards issued 
under section 10 (b) had been followed for 
many years and had twice been approved by 
the courts. “Under these circumstances,” 
said the Court, “it is a fair assumption that 
by reenacting without pertinent modifica- 
tion the provision with which we here deal, 
Congress accepted the construction placed 
thereon by the Board and approved by the 
courts.” There is authority for the view 
that when Congress so examines and adopts 
an administrative policy as its own, Con- 
gress gives to it “the force of law” (E. R. 
Squibb & Sons v. Helvering, 98 F. 2d 69, 70 
(2d Cir.)), and the administrative agency 
thereby loses whatever discretion it may 
previously have had to alter or depart from 
it. But even if naked power to alter should 
remain,” after such congressional approval, 
an administrative agency should change its 
policy only upon a concrete showing that 
supervening events have reduced or im- 
paired its effectiveness. 


Certainly, when it adopted Taft-Hart- 
ley, Congress took from the Board a 
large measure of the policy-making dis- 
cretion in this area which it theretofore 
may have possessed. 

Later in his article Mr. Ratner states: 

Official announcements proclaim that the 
new Board recognizes the limitations upon 
its policy-making function. Speaking for 
his colleagues, as well as himself, Chairman 
Farmer stated: “We are not authorized to 
make labor policy; we enforce a specific stat- 
ute, and that is all.“ In the same speech ™ 
Chairman Farmer stressed that it was the 
Board's intention “to administer the law as 
written and as intended by Congress.” 


Even Member Rodgers, in a speech de- 
livered at Chicago, III., on February 15, 
1956, before the Midwinter Personnel 
Conference of the American Manage- 
ment Association, said, at page 6: 

The Board is essentially a court. Its func- 
tions are primarily judicial in character. 
+ + * The Board may be considered a court 
of law in which the rights and obligations 
of parties subject to the Taft-Hartley Act 
are decided and enforced. 


Judged by its performance since it was 
successfully packed by the Eisenhower 
administration, only these pious self- 
serving declarations can be taken to sug- 
gest that the Board recognizes that the 
role Congress gave it is to administer 
the law as Congress wrote it, not to 
change the law so as to make it con- 
form even more closely to the notions 
of the most reactionary elements of the 
Republican Party. 

What the Board actually does in its 
decisions speaks more loudly than what 
its Republican-appointed members say 
it does. Let us examine the evidence. 

11. THE NEW JURISDICTIONAL STANDARDS 


Mr. Ratner gives us the evidence in 
this language: 

Quantitatively, the most significant change 
accomplished by the new Board was its re- 
vision of jurisdictional policy standards, an- 
nounced in July 1954 and explicated, sev- 
eral months later, in Breeding Transfer Co. 
(110 NLRB No. 64). Superficially, the new 
standards bear striking resemblance to the 
old; with relatively minor exceptions the 


è Helvering v. R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
(306 U. S. 110, 116). 

Cf. Helvering v. Reynolds (313 U. S. 428). 

1 Before the 14th Annual Law Institute, 
University of Tennessee College of Law, No- 
vember 6, 1953. 
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changes were accomplished by revising up- 
ward the dollar volume of interstate com- 
merce which must be affected before the 
Board will assert jurisdiction. But the re- 
semblance is superficial only. What distin- 
guishes the new policy from the old is the 
motivation which produced it. 

Prior to July 1954, the Board declined to 
exercise jurisdiction over certain classes of 
relatively local enterprises which were sub- 
ject to the act because limitations of budget, 
available personnel, and time precluded it 
from processing and deciding all of the cases 
which were presented to it. As a practical 
matter, since the Board could not handle 
all the cases, it was compelled to decline to 
exercise jurisdiction over some. Reasonably, 
it concluded that rather than declining ju- 
risdiction haphazardly, it should decline ju- 
risdiction by category of enterprise affected, 
and it selected as a class those enterprises 
which least affected the economy of the 
Nation as a whole. 

But, in making that choice, and in for- 
mulating the 1950 standards, the Board was 
fully conscious that in the Taft-Hartley Act 
Congress had not restricted the act’s cov- 
erage so as to leave out enterprises of a lo- 
cal nature. Taft-Hartley, like Wagner, is a 
classic example of Congress’ exercise of the 
fullest scope of the commerce power. It con- 
trasts sharply with the wage-hour law, the 
Federal Trade Commission Act, and others, in 
which Congress chose not to extend the 
reach of the Federal law to the constitu- 
tional boundary. Since Congress intended 
the National Labor Relations Act to apply 
to all enterprises and all employees who 
were subject to Federal power under the 
commerce clause,“ the Board recognized 
that its obligation was to administer the act 
to the widest possible extent, refraining only 
where practical necessity compelled it to 
do 80. 


Mr. Ratner points out that Members 
Murdock and Petersen— 

In their dissents in the Breeding case, and 
the majority does not even challenge their 
statement, that application of the 1950 
standards had not resulted, by July 1954, in 
any serious backlog of cases either in Wash- 
ington or the field. The Board members 
were suffering no dearth of time in which to 
consider important cases. No budget cut or 
sudden rise in caseload suggested that it 
would be unduly difficult in the future to 
handle inflow based upon the old stand- 
ards. 


Incidentally, it should be said for the 
record that Board Members Murdock 
and Petersen are not Eisenhower ap- 
pointees. In many of their decisions, 
and particularly in some of their great 
dissenting opinions, they have held fast 
to the original intent and purpose of the 
Congress as to the meaning of various 
sections of the Taft-Hartley law. Thus, 
in connection with the point under dis- 
cussion, Ratner suggests that some light 
on the reasons for changes in Board pol- 
icy can be gleaned from Board Member 
Murdock’s penetrating dissenting opin- 
ion in the Breeding case. In that dis- 
senting opinion Board Member Murdock 
stated: 

The slash in jurisdiction now consum- 
mated has been frequently promised and 
predicted in public speeches of the mem- 
bers of the majority during the past year in 
keeping with an announced belief in the phi- 
losophy of returning a greater share of Fed- 
eral authority to State and local govern- 
ments. 


“Amalgamated Association v. Wisconsin 
Board (340 U. S. 383, 391). 
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Typical of such utterances are the fol- 
lowing: 

The one thing this Nation needs more than 
anything else to maintain its vigor and 
strength is a revival of interest by local gov- 
ernment in tackling and solving the prob- 
lems of their local people. That is why I 
strongly advocate a gradual but nevertheless 
marked withdrawal of the hand of the NLRB 
from strictly local disputes. (Address of 
NLRB Chairman Guy Farmer before the 
joint conference of the industrial relations 
committees of the Edison Electric Institute, 
the Southeastern Electric Exchange, and the 
Southwestern Personnel Group, New Orleans, 
La., January 21, 1954.) 

Regardless of the legal scope of the com- 
merce clause, the Federal agencies should, as 
a matter of self-restraint, impose limits on 
their own power and thus provide the oppor- 
tunity for local problems to be settled on a 
local basis by the citizens of the commu- 
nity in which those problems arise. (Chair- 
man Farmer before the National Conference 
of Business Paper Editors, Washington, D. C., 
October 21, 1953, after noting that the juris- 
diction of the Board was to be reexamined.) 

The first of these actions which should be 
taken by the new members is to limit the 
jurisdiction of the Board—to free it from 
the consideration of hundreds, if not thou- 
sands, of cases which are markedly local in 
nature and in impact. Such cases should, 
in keeping with our American system of con- 
stitutional government, be dealt with by the 
localities and the States. (Member Rodgers 
before the American Bar Association, At- 
lanta, Ga., March 15, 1954.) 

This is, after all, a Federal State, and it is 
the underlying philosophy of our Govern- 
ment, and I might add of our President, that 
the States and communities not only should, 
but must,.assume and discharge the respon- 
sibility of local affairs. I believe. that this 
agency must use sound restraint in the ex- 
ercise of its jurisdiction. I believe that this 
agency should assist this administration in 
pulling back the outer reaches of Federal bu- 
reaucracy, and thus encourage rather than 
impede the development of our communities 
and our States. (Members Rodgers before 
the National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
New York, N. Y., January 12, 1954, in noting 
that: “Probably the most pressing adminis- 
trative problem confronting the Board at 
this time is the problem of jurisdiction.”) 


Mr. Ratner goes on to state in his arti- 
cle about this problem: 


On the other hand, we are assured by the 
majority in the Breeding case that “desire 
to establish broader State jurisdiction is in 
no wise a factor in our decision,” T. the 
majority at its word, does this mean that the 
new policy is not the product of purely po- 
litical considerations, of a desire to “assist 
this administration in pulling back the outer 
reaches of Federal bureaucracy“? Not at all. 
It serves merely to indicate that the new 
majority is conscious that section 10 (a), 
which prohibits cession of jurisdiction where 
State law is inconsistent with the national 
act, prevents the Board from transferring 
regulatory power to the States by the simple 
device of declining to exercise its own juris- 
dict ion. 

Since State power is not enhanced by the 
Board’s increased abstention, the principal 
result of the change is to increase substan- 
tially the number of persons from whom 


33 Retail Clerks and Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters v. Your Food Stores of Santa Fe (225 F. 
2d 659 (CA 10)); New York State Labor Rela- 
tions Board v. Wags Transportation System 
(130 N. Y. 2d 731, aff. 184 N. Y. S. 2d 603); 
Universal Car Co. v. International Associa- 
tion of Machinists (Cir. Ct. Mich., 35 LRRM 
2098). 
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legal remedies for infringement of their stat- 
utory rights and peaceful processes for reso- 
lution of their representation disputes are 
withheld. To square a policy which has that 
result with the announced objectives of the 
statute would take a feat of legerdemain. 
Congress established the Board to remedy 
unfair labor practices and to resolve ques- 
tions concerning representation, not delib- 
erately to leave them unremedied and un- 
resolved. The policy of the Congress which 
passed the Taft-Hartley Act, if not the policy 
of the present Republican administration in 
whose interests the new Board members pur- 
port to speak, is to regulate labor relations in 
all enterprises, great or small, which come 
within Federal power, and to make that regu- 
lation effective to the outer limits of the 
Board's capacity. 


If the present administration desires 
to change that statutory policy, it is at 
liberty to submit its proposals to Con- 
gress; it is not free, under our system of 
government, to accomplish the same re- 
sult by the simpler expedient of appoint- 
ing to a majority of seats on the Board 
faithful followers of its political line. 

Thus, Ratner says: 

There seems little, if any, room for doubt 
that the Board’s new jurisdictional stand- 
ards are designed to increase the pressure on 
Congress to amend section 10 (a) so as to 
facilitate the exercise of State jurisdiction in 
areas in which the Board declines to act. 


As my author witness Ratner points 
out, we should remember that the re- 
strictive cession clause of section 10 (a) 
was virtually the only provision of the 
entire act that both supporters and op- 
ponents of Taft-Hartley favored.“ Thus, 
he writes: 

The reasons for excluding State regulation 
of labor relations inconsistent with Taft- 
Hartley’s policies are as valid today as they 
were in 1947, and they apply, today, as then, 
with equal vigor to local as to nationwide 
establishments, 


It seems perfectly plain that an ad- 
ministrative policy, such as the Board’s 
new restrictive standards on jurisdiction, 
which finds its genesis in a purely polit- 
ical program; which is designed to evoke 
amendment of the act, not enforcement 
of the statutory policy as it stands; and 
which subverts, rather than effectuates, 
the act’s patent objectives, is a usurpa- 
tion of Congress’ province, not the per- 
formance of administratively responsi- 
bility. 

I wish to say for the record that in 
the preparation of this speech, I con- 
ferred at great length with Mr. Mozart 
G. Ratner about the issues under discus- 
sion. I obtained from him an authoriza- 
tion both to quote extensively from his 
speech and to paraphrase it in support 
of the charges which I make against the 
Board. Mr. Ratner completely agrees 
with me that what the Eisenhower mem- 
bers of the National Labor Relations 
Board have been doing through adminis- 
trative policy and decisions has been in 
effect to amend the Taft-Hartley law in 
Many respects. Mr. President, I wish to 
say they have amended the Taft-Hartley 
law in many respects in a manner in 
which they could not have succeeded in 
having it amended here on the floor of 


4S. Rept. No. 105, 80th Cong., ist sess. 
26 (1947). See minority views, id., pt. 2, 38, 
agreeing as to this feature of the legislation. 
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the Senate, if the administration had 
tried to have that done. So I think it be- 
comes incumbent upon the Senate, 
through its Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, to proceed with a course 
of investigation action which will stop 
this usurpation of legislative power on 
the part of the Eisenhower-appointed 
members of the National Labor Relations 
Board. 

It may be, Mr. President, that despite 
the plainly political motivation of these 
jurisdictional policy standards, the 
Board can escape judicial condemnation 
of its conduct, for the scope of judicial 
review in this area of case handling is 
narrow indeed, and the courts are loath 
to interfere where declination of juris- 
diction can, however dishonestly, be said 
to flow from budgetary considerations. 
But the Congress cannot permit itself so 
to be imposed upon by any administra- 
tive agency. We cannot sit idly by, Mr. 
President, and permit the Board to un- 
dermine constitutional processes and 
flout the authority of Congress. 

When we pass from consideration of 
the political motivation for the Board's 
adoption of its restrictive jurisdictional 
policy standards to the manner of their 
application, we find the results shock- 
ingly at variance with the most elemen- 
tary considerations of equity and justice. 
Consider, for example, Modern Linen 
and Laundry Service (114 N. L. R. B. 
No. 41). In that case the Board dis- 
missed a complaint filed by an employee 
who had alleged that he had been dis- 
charged by his employer for testifying 
under subpena at a prior Board hearing 
in a manner which his employer dis- 
liked. If true, of course, this charges 
the most flagrant possible violation of 
the National Labor Relations Act. Con- 
gress specifically wrote section 8 (a) (4) 
to protect employees who testify in 
Board proceedings against this very kind 
of employer reprisal. Did the Board 
keep Congress’ promise to this employee 
that if he testified in the Board pro- 
ceeding the Government of the United 
States would protect him against dis- 
charge arising out of his testimony 
therein? It did not. Incredible though 
it may seem, the Board, having exercised 
jurisdiction in the prior case, and hav- 
ing compelled this employee to appear 
before it as a witness, then turned 
around and washed its hands of the 
whole affair on the ground that the 
Board had in the meantime changed 
its jurisdictional policy standards, and 
that it would no longer, as an original 
matter, assert jurisdiction over unfair 
labor practices involving this employer. 
In my judgment, the rules of the play- 
ground—the rules of just plain fairness 
and sportsmanship—compel the Board 
to see that case through, and not drop 
it simply because between the time when 
it began the case and the time when the 
testimony of the witness was taken the 
Board had changed its policy in regard 
to jurisdiction standards. 

Mr. President, the Board conceivably 
may escape judicial reversal for that 
perversion of the act and for the injus- 
tice which it thus perpetrates on the 
employee involved in that case. The 
case is now before the second circuit for 
review. We must remember that the 
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scope of judicial review by that court 
is limited. But I, for one, cannot be- 
lieve that a single judge or any Senator 
could in equity and good conscience 
sanction or approve the injustice which 
the Board has deliberately perpetrated 
here. Let me quote from Board Member 
Murdock’s dissenting opinion, in which 
he points out very clearly the unreason- 
ableness of the majority in this matter: 


In my view the question whether respond- 
ent’s operations fall within or without the 
Board’s recently announced jurisdictional 
standards is to a degree, an irrelevant con- 
sideration. There is no question but that 
the Board has legal jurisdiction in this mat- 
ter. The Board did in fact assert is juris- 
diction over respondent in a prior case, in 
which a hearing was conducted by a trial 
examiner designated by the Board. The 
Board did subpena complainant to testify, 
and complainant testified against the inter- 
ests of respondent. Complainant was dis- 
charged by respondent less than 2 weeks 
after his testimony in the prior case was 
taken. The trial examiner found, and for 
the purpose of considering complainant’s 
motion, it must be accepted as a correct 
finding, that respondent discharged com- 
plainant in violation of section 8 (a) (4) 
of the act because of his testimony in the 
prior proceeding before this agency. 

It is obvious that if this agency had not 
asserted its jurisdiction and had not com- 
pelled complainant to testify, he would not 
have been discharged by respondent. Hav- 
ing placed complainant in the position of 
opposing the interests of his employer, the 
Board cannot in good conscience leave him 
to the ungentle mercy of that employer 
merely because in the interim the Board has 
changed its jurisdictional policies so as to 
exclude the respondent. To do so is to hold 
that complainant should have foreseen the 
change in jurisdictional policy, and having 
failed to foresee such change, must accept 
the consequences. Had he foreseen the 
change in jurisdictional policy, and accord- 
ingly refused to honor the Board’s subpena 
the Board, not itself gifted with such presci- 
ence, may well have brought proceed 
against complainant to enforce its subpena. 
To place complainant and other witnesses in 
such an impossible situation where they are 
compelled to aid the Board in effectuating 
the public interest but are denied protection 
against unlawful discharge after doing so 
is unjust and intolerable. In my view com- 
plainant was entitled to assume that the 
Board’s action in asserting jurisdiction over 
respondent and in subpenaing him to tes- 
tify was notice to all parties concerned that 
the provisions of section 8 (a) (4) would 
protect him from and discrimination directed 
against him by his employer because of his 
testimony. 

Considerations of fairness and equity 
which move the Board in the assertion or 
nonassertion of jurisdiction in other special 
situations dictate assertion here. Thus 
when the Board broadens its jurisdictional 
policies, it thereafter refuses to process com- 
plaints against employers which meet the 
new jurisdictional test but did not meet the 
old test at the time of the commission of the 
alleged unfair labor practices, This salutary 
policy is based on the equitable grounds that 
it would be unfair to penalize employers for 
actions taken at a time when they were in 
receipt of advice and notice that the Board 
as a matter of policy would not assert juris- 
diction over them The same considera- 


* The Baltimore Transit Company (47 
NLRB 109) enforced in Baltimore Transit 
Company v. NLRB ((C. A. 4) 140 F. 2d) 51): 
NLRB v. Guy Atkinson Co. (195 F. 2d 141 
(C. A. 9)); Screw Machine Products Co. (94 
NLRB 1609); Almeida Bus Lines, Inc. (99 
NLRB 498). 
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tions of fairness and equity dictate that the 
Board should assert jurisdiction herein to 
protect complaints who testified in a Board 
proceeding in which the Board had asserted 
jurisdiction over his employer, even if it 
requires a waiver of its current jurisdictional 
policy. Moreover, the Board waives its juris- 
dictional policy to assert jurisdiction over 
employers whose operations do not meet the 
Board's present jurisdictional policies in far 
less compelling circumstances. 

In the Coca-Cola Bottling Co. case ™ the 
Board announced that it would waive its 
jurisdictional standards and assert jurisdic- 
tion over employers whose operations did 
not meet the current jurisdictional stand- 
ards where in unfair labor practice cases 
decided prior to the issuance of the current 
standards the Board had found the employ- 
ers guilty of violating section 8 (a) (2) of 
the act by recognizing and dealing with an 
employer assisted union and had ordered 
the employers to cease recognizing said 
unions until certified by the Board. 

Pursuant to this policy the Board asserted 
jurisdiction in Richland Laundry “ in order 
to process a petition to enable the 8 (2) 
union to obtain a certificate. If it is neces- 
sary or desirable for the Board to waive its 
jurisdictional standards in order to afford 
parties who have been adjudged guilty of or 
a beneficiary of a violation of the act, the 
use of the Board's machinery, it would seem 
an a fortiori case to likewise waive the 
Board’s jurisdictional policy in order that 
an employee, innocent of any wrongdoing, be 
not required to suffer an unremedied dis- 
charge resulting from this Board's action in 
asserting jurisdiction over his employer and 
compelling him to testify, prior to the change 
in the Board’s jurisdictional policies. 

An orderly and responsible administration 
of the act requires that the Board protect 
complainants and other witnesses appearing 
before it, to the limit of its powers. To 
do less undermines the authority of the 
Board and will result in difficulty in getting 
witnesses to testify in the future with the 
inevitable result that the Board will be ham- 
pered in its efforts to effectuate the policies 
of the act. I can only view the Board's fail- 
ure to assert jurisdiction herein as an abdi- 
cation of its responsibilities under the act. 

Moreover, as Senator Murdock goes on 
to observe, whether this employer could 
be regarded as outside the scope of the 
Board's new jurisdiction policy stand- 
ards, was itself a question not free from 
doubt. The particular company in- 
volved here was but part of an inte- 
grated series of companies, all owned or 
controlled by the same man. In Nation- 
al Labor Relations Board v. Stowe Spin- 
ning Corp. (336 U. S. 226, 227), the Su- 
preme Court held that where the regula- 
tion of labor relations is concerned, in- 
terlocking directorates, family ties, com- 
mon ownership, or control of ostensible 
separate companies, warrant piereing of 
ao fiction of separate corporate identi- 

es. 

The Court said that although the four 
cotton mills involved in that case were 
indeed separate corporations, interlock- 
ing directorates and family ties make 
the four equal one for our purposes.” 
Had the Board heeded the Supreme 
Court's adjuration, and adopted its 
sensible and practical view that whatever 
other legitimate purpose may be served 
under these circumstances by the fiction 
of separate corporate identities, they 
have no relevance to labor relations, it 


18 Coca-Cola Bottling Company of Stock- 
ton (110 NLRB 840). 

* Richland Laundry and Dry Cleaners (112 
N. L. R. B. No. 58). 
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need not even have faced the problem 
of denying relief to an employee so clear- 
ly entitled to it under the laws of the 
United States. 

But, Mr. President, it is not in this one 
case alone that the Board has utilized fic- 
tional separation of corporate entities to 
withhold assertion of its jurisdiction over 
integrated enterprises which, realistical- 
ly viewed, exert an enormous impact on 
the flow of commerce between the States. 
In the woodworking industry, for exam- 
ple, I am told by my constituents in Ore- 
gon there are many cases in which em- 
ployers have sueceeded in escaping com- 
pletely the obligations of the statute, by 
assigning to separate corporations, com- 
monly controlled, various aspects of the 
single integrated process of logging. 
See, for example, Robert Tuttle Logging 
Co. (19-RC-1584) ; George Secor Logging 
Co. (19-RM-149) : Mast Lumber Co., Inc. 
(20-CA-944). The result of this process 
of permitting employers to fragmentize 
their operations, and subjecting each 
fragment separately to scrutiny for com- 
pliance with the present jurisdictional 
policy standards, has led Mr. Claude 
Ballard, international vice president of 
International Woodworkers of America, 
to conclude: 

It would seem to us that the administra- 
tive procedure of the Board has changed the 
existing National Labor Relations Act to their 
convenience to the point, in the lumber in- 
dustry at least, that it will be difficult to 
establish bargaining rights without the weap- 
on of the strike in the near future. This 
will be the case in the large part of the in- 
dustry with the exception of very few major 
operations which represent and constitute 
only a fraction of the total industry. 

Mr. President, in addition to all of this, 
the more the Board proceeds in the 
application of its jurisdictional policy 
standards, the more apparent becomes 
the fact that the standards themselves 
are shot through with inconsistencies 
and absurdities, the creation of which is 
not the result of any legal compulsion, 
but is solely due to the Board’s deciding 
to substitute for Congress’ standard for 
determining whether interstate com- 
merce is affected by particular industrial 
operations, a different and opposite 
standard, long ago repudiated by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
The rejected standard which the Board 
uses is the identical one which the re- 
actionary rightwing of the Republican 
Party has held for the past century. 

C. ACTIVITES DIRECTLY AFFECTIING COMMERCE 


What are these jurisdictional policy 
standards all about? The Board admits 
that the standards have no relationship 
whatever to the scope which Congress de- 
cided to accord to this act. In its recent 
decision in East Newark Realty Corp., 
where it refused to assert jurisdiction, 
the Eisenhower Board proudly pro- 
claimed: 

Of course, the statutory test for legal juris- 
diction under the act which we administer is 
different (from the jurisdictional policy test 
applied by the Board). This distinction 


apart, there can be no question but that this 
employer’s operations affect commerce with- 


in the meaning of the act. 

What the Board had said, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is, that although Congress repu- 
diated the outmoded view which the Su- 
preme Court held prior to 1936, namely, 
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that Congress’ power to regulate labor 
relations depends on whether the enter- 
prise involved, viewed apart from the ef- 
fect of its operations on interstate com- 
merce, is local, the Eisenhower Board 
intends to achieve the same results which 
would have been achieved if Congress 
had adopted that test in enacting the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. And that is 
how it comes about that in cases like 
East Newark Realty Corporation (115 
NLRB No. 175), New York Stock Ex- 
change (58 NLRB 911), and McKinney 
Ave. Realty Co. (110 NLRB 547), the 
Board refused to assert jurisdiction over 
companies which not only own and op- 
erate commercial office buildings, but 
which own and lease industrial proper- 
ties to tenants who are engaged in inter- 
state commerce, and even where these 
companies furnish to their tenants and 
others utilities which are indispensable 
to the continued operation of their ten- 
ants’ businesses. Says the Board— 
viewed in isolation, the operation of a 
building is an entirely local matter. The 
building, of course, does not move from 
State to State. Therefore, says the 
Board, we shall not assert jurisdiction 
over industrial disputes which might re- 
sult in curtailing the functions which are 
carried on there. By the same test the 
Board could as logically exempt from the 
reach of this act every production facil- 
ity in the United States. The only thing 
that it would be left for the NLRB to do 
would be to regulate instrumentalities 
of interstate commerce themselves. A 
steel mill is no more ambulatory than an 
office building. Is that any reason for 
finding, under this act, that employees 
of steel mills should not enjoy the rights 
that Congress guaranteed to them? 

The Supreme Court made it clear in 
Kirschbaum v. Walling (316 U. S. 517) 
that the operation of industrial proper- 
ties and the lease of such properties to 
tenants who are engaged in the produc- 
tion of goods for commerce not only has 
a close and immediate tie with the proc- 
esses of production for commerce, but is 
an essential part of it. To exempt facili- 
ties such as these from the scope and 
reach of the act is no less absurd and no 
less contrary to Congress’ desire to reg- 
ulate labor disputes in the interests of 
the free flow of interstate commerce 
than it would be to deny jurisdiction over 
industrial disputes involving employees 
who service the trucks of an interstate 
hauler on the ground that the mechanics 
who perform that work themselves do 
not drive the trucks across State lines 
1 the work that they perform is 
ocal. 

This example indeed, is not far- 
fetched. For in Midwest Car Associa- 
tion (114 NLRB No. 110), the Board ac- 
tually did refuse under its new standards 
to assert jurisdiction over a company 
which was engaged in unloading from 
freight cars and delivering to between 
350 and 400 employers in the city of 
Denver, Colo., freight which had been 
shipped by rail to Denver from other 
States. The Eisenhower members 
achieve this fantastic result by a process 
of legal hairsplitting so fine and so ir- 
relevant that we are entitled to wonder 
whether they are not mere rationaliza- 
tions designed to dress up a preconceived 
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result. For example, the Board says that 
the freight charges which this company 
collects from the member corporations 
who use it to deliver their freight is not 
to be viewed as income to the company, 
since that money must be turned over to 
the interstate carriers. Dissenting Mem- 
ber Murdock wrote a devastating dis- 
senting opinion, The reasoning of that 
dissent is a complete answer to the ra- 
tionalizations of the Eisenhower Board 
members. He says of this reasoning in 
his dissent: 

Considerations of agency, title to funds, 
etc., are all very absorbing matters for legal 
speculation and hairsplitting but it is ob- 
vious that they have absolutely nothing to 
do with appraising the impact on the stream 
of interstate commerce of a work stoppage of 
this employer’s employees. Either the pres- 
ent standards should be given a sufficiently 
liberal construction to assert jurisdiction 
over this employer or the inadequacies of the 
standards should be recognized and they 
should be revised at the very least to a point 
which would permit the facilities of the 
Board to be utilized to protect the free flow 
of interstate commerce of the magnitude 
here involved. 


Before leaving the subject of jurisdic- 
tion, I should call attention to the un- 
reasonable distinction that the Board 
draws in the application of its standards 
between retail chains which operate ex- 
clusively in a single State and those 
which operate interstate. One would 
suppose that where an employer oper- 
ated stores in several States the inter- 
state aspect of the enterprise would be 
so obvious that far smaller quantitative 
shipment of goods in interstate com- 
merce would be required by the Board 
than in the cases where an employer 
operates stores in a single State alone. 
Unbelievable though it sounds, the 
Board’s standards produce exactly the 
opposite result. Thus, in the Hogue and 
Knott case (110 NLRB 543), the Board 
held that where an employer operates 
several stores in only one State, the Board 
will total the amounts of goods shipped 
directly and indirectly to the stores in 
interstate commerce, but that where the 
company operates stores in several States 
the Board will not total the amount of 
goods shipped to all the stores directly 
and indirectly through interstate com- 
merce in order to determine whether 
total volume of interstate business meets 
the figure arbitrarily fixed by the Board 
for the assertion of jurisdiction. Mem- 
ber Murdock's special concurring opinion 
in the recent B. G. Wholesale case (114 
NLRB 224), points out both the absurdi- 
ties inherent in these standards and the 
manner in which their application re- 
sults in hopelessly confusing and delay- 
ing adjudication and the exercise of 
rights which the statute guarantees. 
This is the story as Senator Murdock 
tells it: 

The history of the instant case and a 
companion case involving another interstate 
retail chain more recently issued—Green- 
berg Mercantile Co. provides a graphic pic- 
ture of the delays and predicted confusion 
resulting from the Board’s substitution and 
application of new and ill-conceived stand- 
ards for retail stores last year in place of the 
simple and comprehensive standards appli- 
cable under the 1950 jurisdictional plan. In 
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fact it seems safe to say that it is now im- 
possible to tell just what is the Board’s stand- 
ard for interstate retail chains. 

The hearing in the Greenberg case was 
held on April 29, 1954, after which it was 
pending before the Board for decision for 
more than 1 year. The hearing in the in+ 
stant case was held on May 26, 1954, and it 
too has been pending before the Board for 
decision for over 1 year. Under the 1950 
standards in effect when both these cases 
were originally transferred to the Board for 
decision, jurisdiction would have been as- 
serted and a direction of election might 
quickly have issued as there were no seri- 
ous issues on the merits. The cases were 
not disposed of, however, before the adop- 
tion of new standards for retail stores an- 
nounced in the July 15, 1954, press release, 
Under the standard laid down in the press 
release it was not possible to total inflow or 
outfiow of stores in either an intrastate chain 
or an interstate chain—the release stated 
that “a chain of stores operating entirely 
within one State will not come within the 
Board's jurisdiction unless the store in- 
volved in the case has” the requisite inflow 
or outflow. 

However, by the time the standard was 
laid down in a decision in Hogue and Knott 
on October 26, 1954, it had been altered to 
permit this totaling ™ for intrastate chains 
only. Under that revised standard laid down 
in Hogue and Knott, both the instant case 
and the Greenberg case would properly have 
been dismissed long months ago as neither 
chain met the $10 million gross sales test; 
and although the inflow figures of the stores 
could have been totaled to meet that test 
had they been intrastate chains, as they were 
interstate chains it could not be done. But 
the majority members who adopted the 
Houge and Knott standard apparently were 
unwilling to give a concrete demonstration 
of the inconsistency involved in the stand- 
ard by applying it to dismiss a case inyolving 
an interstate chain over which jurisdiction 
would have been taken had the same stores 
been located in a single State, and these 
cases continued to gather dust. The dilem- 
ma was solved in the Greenberg Mercantile 
case, which issued in May of this year by 
the expedient of not applying the interstate 
test to an interstate chain, but using the 
intrastate standard instead, despite the clear 
conflict with Hogue and Knott which speci- 
fies different tests for interstate and intra- 
state retail chains. The Greenberg decision 
said in substance that since part of the 
interstate chain was located in one State, 
and the total inflow figures of the stores in 
that State met the required total for an 
intrastate chain, the Board would apply the 
intrastate test to that part of the intersate 
chain to take jurisdiction of the single Illi- 
nois store involved. That this rationale 
could not be embraced as a permanent Board 
policy seems evident from the fact that a 
majority of the members who signed the 
Greenberg Mercantile decision have now ap- 
parently abandoned the decision. It seems 
to be recognized as only a temporary expe- 
dient which permitted getting rid of an 
ancient case without dismissal which would 
have given a concrete demonstration of the 
inconsistent treatment of interstate chains 
in the Hogue and Knott standard had it been 
applied. I would certainly not deem it a 
sound basis for asserting jurisdiction herein. 

Now, the instant case, which might have 
been disposed of in different ways during its 
18 months’ sojourn before the Board, de- 
pending on whether the action was taken 
while the 1950 plan was still in effect, while 


2 As to interstate chains of retall stores 
and service establishments, we shall con- 
tinue the practice of totaling direct inflow, 
indirect inflow, or direct outflow of all stores 
in the chain to determine whether any one 
of these standards is me. 
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the Hogue and Knott standard was in fult 
effect, or during the brief period that Green- 
berg Mercantile Corp., was apparently the 
Tule, is finally being disposed of because 
three Board members are in agreement to 
assert jurisdiction though not for the same 
reason. 

It is apparent from this recitation of the 
subsequent history of the Hogue and Knott 
standard, that it is impossible for anyone 
to tell today exactly what is the state of the 
law on the jurisdictional standard governing 
interstate retail chains. It is obvious that 
there is not a majority of the Board who are 
willing to reaffirm unqualifiedly the Hogue 
and Knott standard with its anomalous 
treatment of interstate retail chains as com- 
pared with less restrictive treatment of 
intrastate chains; nor to remove the anomaly 
by permitting totaling inflow and outflow 
figures for the former as well as the latter; 
nor to reaffirm the Greenberg Mercantile 
decision. In this state of uncertainty I be- 
lieve I am free to vote to assert jurisdiction 
on my basic conviction that it effectuate the 
purposes of the act to assert jurisdiction over 
all multistate enterprises, which was the 
clear and simple rule under the 1950 juris- 
dictional plan. 

I would also note that there is something 
patently wrong with jurisdictional stand- 
ards which do not result in the quick reso- 
ae of questions concerning representa+ 

on. 


The Eisenhower Board has not only 
established its new jurisdictional stand- 
ard for political reasons, it has manipu- 
lated them in an antiunion way. 

Suppose a union organized the em- 
ployees of company A, which did not 
quite meet the Board’s new standards, 
The employer is free to ignore the union 
his employees have chosen. He need not 
bargain with it, even if every single em- 
ployee has joined the union. Suppose 
the union strikes for recognition. Sup- 
pose the same union has organized the 
employees of company B, which also 
does not meet the Board's standards, but 
the union is strong enough to compel the 
employer to deal with it. Now suppose, 
in an effort to get employer A to recog- 
nize the union, the employees of the 
second employer refuse to handle the 
products of the first employer. 

Section 8 (b) (4) (B) says that it is 
an unfair labor practice for a union to 
take action against one employer if the 
object is to force another employer to 
recognize a union which is not certified 
by the Board. 

In the case I have put, the union is not 
certified by the Board as the representa- 
tive of A’s employees because the Board 
will not take jurisdiction. One would 
think that, at the very least, the Board 
would not take jurisdiction over a com- 
plaint against the secondary action 
against employer B, particularly since 
employer B does not meet the Board’s 
jurisdictional standards either. 

But the Eisenhower Board knows no 
limits. It says that in such a case it 
will lump together the interstate busi- 
ness done by both employer A and em- 
ployer B and proceed against the union, 

We have, then, this fantastic result. 
The union cannot get certified as repre- 
sentative of the employees of employer 
A because of the Board’s new standards. 
But if it attempts to exert pressure 
through’ the employees of B to obtain 
recognition from A, the Board will take 
jurisdiction. It will hold that the action 
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is unlawful, under section 8 (b) (4) (B), 
for the very reason that the union has 
not been certified as the representative 
of A’s employees. 

The case I have given is not hypo- 
thetical. It was decided in just those 
terms by the Eisenhower Board in 
McAllister Transfer Inc. (110 NLRB 
1769), and in other cases. In the Mc- 
Allister case, the union was found guilty 
of violating the act, even though it had 
a contract with the second employer 
which permitted the employees to refuse 
to handle struck work—a subject which 
I will return to later. 


13. CHANGES IN SUBSTANTIVE LAW AND POLICY 
A. INTRODUCTION 


I turn now to documentation of the 
charge that the Eisenhower Board has 
rewritten the substantive provisions and 
policies which Congress embodied in the 
act under the guise of reinterpretation. 
Let me repeat. There are certain parts 
of the Taft-Hartley Act which are un- 
clear—which leave room for interpreta- 
tion—and with respect to which con- 
flicting interpretations could be thought 
by reasonable men equally consistent 
with Congress’ objectives. Where the 
Eisenhower Board has overruled. the 
prior interpretations in this area—even 
though the new interpretations almost 
exclusively serve employer interests and 
undermine the interests of employees 
and labor organizations—the Board may 
escape judicial condemnation. More 
over, it might be difficult, if each of these 
instances were viewed in isolation, to 
prove that the Eisenhower Board was 
motivated in making the changes by 
hostility to labor and bias in favor of 
antiunion employers. 

But the Eisenhower Board has not 
limited its revolutionizing of the act to 
those unclear areas where either 1 of 2 
opposite policies—if adopted for honest 
reasons—may be equally consistent with 
the statute. The new Board has gone 
far beyond that. It has deliberately dis- 
torted and misconstrued the statutory 
language to narrow the rights which 
Congress vested in labor organizations 
and to increase the scope of the prohibi- 
tions on union activity. which the act 
imposed. It has overruled prior Board 
policies which had not only received 
judicial approval, but the approval of 
Congress as well. It has sometimes dis- 
carded stare decisis without setting forth 
any reasons for making a change—and 
sometimes without even acknowledging 
that a change is being made. 

Changes of this type—which are in- 
defensible under any proper standard of 
quasi-judicial performance—have been 
made not in 1 section of the act, or 2 
or 3; they have been made in virtually 
every section of the act. I cannot begin 
to cover them all. But I shall touch on 
& sufficient number of examples to per- 
suade every Senator, I believe, that the 
Eisenhower Board has embarked on a 
program of revising and overhauling the 
law from stem to stern. There is only 
one explanation, in my opinion, for such 
sweeping revisions of a law by political 
appointees in administrative positions. 
The Republican administration thinks 
this law is not sufficiently antilabor. It 
fears, however, that it would be politi- 
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cally unwise openly to advocate that 
Congress amend the law to accomplish 
the changes it desires. Moreover, it 
knows that this body would not, on con- 
sideration of these changes on the 
merits, adopt them. Taft-Hartley, as 
President Eisenhower proclaimed in 
1952, was too antilabor a measure as it 
then stood—before the Republicans were 
appointed to it. Even Eisenhower said 
he recognized that the law needed 
amending to remove many of its anti- 
labor inequities. Labor is entitled to 
more protection under the law, not less. 

But while this is the avowed position 
of the President and of the Republican 
Party—it is not their actual position. 
What they really believe our national 
labor policy should be is written in the 
decisions of the men they have ap- 
pointed to the Board. And they have 
appointed them to the Board for the 
precise purpose of making antilabor 
amendments to the statute by a means 
and in a guise which, they hope, Con- 
gress and the people will not penetrate. 

They hope that no one in Congress will 
do the detailed work involved in making 
the kind of analysis I am presenting to 
the Senate. That is what they hope. 
They hope that we will be so busy with 
the multitude of duties that press on us 
from day to day that we will not do our 

Mr. President, it so happens that it 
is one of our responsibilities as Senators, 
when evidence is presented to us that an 
administrative agency is violating its 
trust, to proceed with the research neces- 
Sary to ascertain what the facts are and 
to present the evidence to the Senate. 

This has not been an easy task. It has 
been a hard task. I have had the assist- 
ance of very able staff members. I have 
had the assistance of such scholars and 
authorities as Mr. Ratner, and I have 
made heavy use of the writings and find- 
ings of Professor Wirtz. In my judg- 
ment it is a service that needed to be 
rendered. 

I was satisfied that the Eisenhower 
Board thought no one would go into its 
decisions and into its administrative 
policies and walk on the floor of the Sen- 
ate and make a record of what the Board 
is up to. I have done the work. I hope 
that the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare will take up the work from 
here and will proceed to put the members 
of ifs professional staff to work on an 
even much more detailed analysis of the 
policies of the Board, to the end that, if 
necessary, we will pass some legislation 
which will make it impossible for the 
Board to continue to usurp the legislative 
functions of Congress. 

B. EROSION OF EMPLOYEE RIGHTS UNDER SEC- 

TION 7—THE B. V. D. CASE 

. First comes section 7. That section is 
basic to-the entire statute for it con- 
tains the guaranties to workers of the 
right to organize and form unions, to 
engage in collective bargaining, and 
peaceful concerted activities like strikes 
and picketing for mutual aid and pro- 
tection. The language of section 7 came 
from the Wagner Act. In passing Taft- 
Hartley, Congress did not alter the words 
of that guaranty one jot or tittle. 

As a result of a series of decisions the 
Board has, in effect, amended section 7 
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of the act. Let us document the record 
to a few of those decisions starting with 
the B. V. D. case (110 NLRB 1412). Mr. 
Ratner, in his article, frequently cited 
in this speech, states that in the B. V. D. 
case 

The Board denied reinstatement and back 
pay to unfair labor practice strikers who 
continued peacefully to picket after acts 
of violence had been committed against the 
employer's property by unidentified third 
parties. The Board conceded that the strik- 
ers neither instigated, participated in, or 
authorized the acts of violence. It found 
no conspiracy between the strikers and 
others to commit illegal acts. It admitted 
that the strikers neither had nor exercised 
any control over the unidentified guilty 
parties. Nevertheless, the Board held that 
those strikers who continued to picket after 
the acts of violence had been committed 
must be deemed to have approved and rati- 
fied the acts of violence. To avoid forfeiture 
of the right to picket after the acts of vio- 
lence were committed, the Board held, the 
strikers were required by “admonishment, 
denunciation, or public pronouncement” to 
dissociate themselves from the violence. For 
having failed to comply with this previously 
nonexistent condition, those strikers who 
continued to picket were denied redress. 


That is an astonishing doctrine, - The 
board completely exonerates the strikers 
from having taken any part whatever in 
the. violations and from being in any way 
connected with the violations. Yet: it 
places an affirmative duty on the strikers 
to proceed, to use the board’s language,’ 
by “admonishment,denunciation or pub- 
lic pronouncement” to dissociate them- 
selves: from: the violence: > 

There is no basis for that in the law. 
There is no basis for that in section 7. 
The result is what? The result is to 
deny to a union which complied with 
the law its rights under the law. 

Mr. President, a couple of citizens may 
get into a dispute or, to use a more un- 
derstandable example, Mr. and Mrs, X 
may get into a dispute, and a third party, 
not fully appreciative of the old saying, 
“Stay out of family disputes,” gets in- 
volved. i 

Are we to require, in order to protect 
the wife in my hypothetical situation, 
and to protect her rights of legal action 
against the third party, tọ require her 
husband to completely repuđiate the in- 
tercession of a third party? That would 
not make sense. 

The strikers in this ease had nothing 
to do with the third parties who com- 
mitted the acts of violence. The Board 
admits that. But because they did not 
proceed to take an affirmative position 
in regard to the people who had com- 
mitted acts of violence, the Board denies 
strikers their rights under the stat- 
ute. AON 
Mr. President, there is no such provi- 
sion in the statute. 

The new Board's policy of denying relief to 
strikers who are themselves innocent of 
wrongdoing, because others engaged in rep- 
rehensible and unlawful conduct during the 
course of the strike, flies in the face of an 
unbroken line of court decisions holding 


such denial improper.” 


2 Preamendment decisions: Republic Steel 
Corp. v. N. L. R. B. (107 Fd 2d 472, 479 (3d 
Cir.)); N. L. R. B. v. Stackpole Carbon Co. 
(105 F. 2d 167, 176 (3d Cir.)); Stewart Die 
Casting Corp. v. N. L. R. B. (114 F. 2d 849, 856 
(7th Cir.), cert. denied, 312 U. S. 680)); N. L. 
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The courts have held that misconduct of 
some persons during a strike or on a picket 
line is not to be attributed to others in the 
absence of proof identifying such others as 
participants in the misconduct. Since these 
cases bar attribution to strikers of the guilty 
deeds of other strikers, they demonstrate how 
drastic a change the new Board made, when, 
in B. V. D., it attributed to innocent strikers 
the misdeeds of unidentified parties, who, 
for all the strikers or the Board knew, may 
well have been agents provocateurs. 

The Board’s pronouncement that to re- 
tain their statutory remedies after the un- 
authorized misconduct occurred, the strikers 
would have had to abandon the picket line, 
demeans and limits the right to strike, and 
its concomitant, the right to picket, which 
Congress in the act so carefully preserved. 
Particularly with reference to disputes gen- 
erated by unfair labor practices, Congress de- 
liberately preserved the right to strike and 
picket, in addition to, and not in lieu of, 
the administrative remedies which it pro- 
vided through the Board. To compel em- 
ployees to forego their right peacefully to 
picket merely because unauthorized and un- 
identified third parties have engaged in acts 
of violence, is to graft limitations and quali- 
fications upon the right to strike which are 
nowhere expressed or implied in the act it- 
self—and that flies in the face of the express 
language of section 13. 

What objective is it that the Board by its 
new policy seeks to promote? Ostensibly, so 


R. B. v. Quality & Service Laundry Co. (131 
F. 2d 182, 183 (4th Cir.), enforcing, 39 N. L. 
R. B. 970, n. 20)); N. L. R. B. v. Ohio Calcium 
Co. (133 F. 2d 721, 726 (6th Cir.)); N. L. R. B. 
v. Mt. Clemens Pottery Co. (147 F. 2d 262, 268 
(6th Cir.)). 

Postamendment decisions: N. L. R. B. v. 
Marshall Car Wheel & Foundry Co. (218 F. 2d 
409, 417, 418 (5th Cir.)); N. L. R. B. v. Deena 
Artware, Inc (198 F. 8d 645, 652 (6th Cir.), 
cert denied, 345 U. S. 906); N. L. R. B. v. Wal- 
lick and Schwalm (198 F. 2d 477, 485 n. 10 
(3d Cir.)); N. L. R. B. v. Crowley's Milk Co. 
(208 F. 2d 444, 446 (3d Cir.) ). 

The Supreme Court has recognized that it 
is “necessary to identify individual employ- 
ees” * * * and to recognize that their dis- 
charges were for causes which were separa- 
ble from “the protected activity of others”; 
at the same time, it held, it is “equally im- 
portant to identify employees * * * who 
participated in simultaneous concerted ac- 
tivities” with others but who refrained from 
joining the others in separable acts of in- 
subordination, disobedience or disloyalty.” 
(N. L. R. B. v. Local Union No, 1229 (346 U. S. 
464, 474, 475, affirming in this respect the rule 
stated by the Board at 94 N. L. R. B. 1507, 
1512, 1513) .) 

The rule requiring actual personal par- 
ticipation in wrongdoing is likewise shown 
by the holdings that an employee who has 
not engaged in strike misconduct, but to 
whom the employer has denied reinstate- 
ment in reliance on the employer’s honest 
but mistaken belief that he had, must be put 
back to his job with compensation for lost 
time. (N. L. R. B. v. Industrial Cotton Mills 
(208 F. 2d 87, 89, 93 (4th Cir.), cert. denied, 
347 U. S. 935); Cusano v. N. L. R. B. (190 F. 
2d 898, 902 (3d Cir.)); N. L. R. B. v. Cambria 
Clay Products Co. (215 F. 2d 48, 53 (6th 
Cir.)). The first two cases were cited with 
approval in Radio Officers’ Union v. N. L. R. B. 
(347 U. S. 17, 45 n. 53). 

* UAW v. O’Brien (339 U. S. 454, 456, 457); 
Amalgamated Association v. WERB (340 U. S. 
383, 389); NLRB v. International Rice Milling 
Co. (341 U. S. 665, 672, n. 6). 

Congress voted down the provision of the 
House bill, section 12 (a) (3) (c) (ii) of 
H. R. 3020, which would have prohibited 
strikes “to remedy practices for which an ad- 


ministrative remedy is available under this 
act.” 
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the majority opinon says, the Board desires 
to disco strike-connected misconduct. 
But we are not told how “admonishment, de- 
nunciation or public pronouncement” by 
strikers of the acts of unidentified outsiders 
over whom the strikers have no control could 
possibly be efficacious to that end. There is 
an even deeper flaw. Even if the Board’s new 
policy could curb strike-connected violence, 
it would still be beyond the Board’s province 
to adopt it. The Board was not commis- 
sioned by Congress to put an end to strike- 
connected misconduct, regardless of its 
source. Assuming the stated objective to be 
proper, still the Board “is not free to set up 
any system of penalties which it would deem 
adequate” to achieve it. (Republic Steel 
Corp. v. NLRB (811 U. S. 7, 12).) 

In section 2 (13) of the act Congress en- 
joined the Board to impute guilt only under 
common law agency principles. Summing 
up those principles the Supreme Court has 
said: “Guilt with us remains individual and 
personal. * * * It is not a matter of mass 
application.“ As far as the new Board is 
concerned, however, if any misconduct oc- 
curs in connection with a strike the strikers 
are now guilty en masse until proved inno- 
cent. Moreover, strikers can safely establish 
their innocence only by foregoing the exercise 
of those very rights which the statute was 
enacted to preserve and protect. The third 
circuit predicted in the Republic Steel case 
(107 F. 2d 472, 479), that to adopt such a 
policy as the Board has now adopted would 
make the “rights afforded to employees by 
the act * * * indeed illusory.” The real 
purpose behind its adoption now seems to 
be just that. 

Another noteworthy inroad upon the set- 
tled area of protection of employee concerted 
activities was made by the new Board in 
Terry Poultry Co., (109 NLRB 1097). In that 
case, two employees left their work, without 
notifying their foreman, for the purpose of 
presenting to the plant superintendent a 
grievance arising over their foreman’s mis- 
handling of their complaint about certain 
working conditions. For this, they were dis- 
charged, Acknowledging that the concerted 
presentation of grievances is activity pro- 
tected by section 7, the new Board members 
nevertheless sustained the discharge on the 
ground that the employees thereby violated 
a company rule prohibiting employees from 
leaving work without notifying their fore- 
man. The company’s right to enforce its 
rule, the Board held, took precedence over 
the employees’ right to present grievances 
during working hours. 

“The new policy, to accord greater weight 
to the right of the employer to make and 
enforce plant rules than to the statutory 
right of employees to engage in concerted ac- 
tivities, repudiates a substantial body of ju- 
dicial precedent which dictates precisely the 
contrary evaluation. The courts, like the 


23 Kotteakos v. United States (328 U.S. 750, 
772). 

* NLRB v. Southern Silk Mills, Inc. (209 
F. 2d 155 (6th Cir.), cert. denied 347 US 976) 
(spontaneous walkouts and temporary work 
stoppages to protest excessive heat); Modern 
Motors, Ine. v. NLRB (198 F. 2d 925 (8th 
Cir.)), (stopping work and concertedly pre- 
senting a grievance concerning a Christmas 
bonus grievance); NLRB v. J. I. Case Com- 
pany, Bettendorf Works (198 F. 2d 919 (8th 
Cir.), cert. denied, 345 U. S. 917) (walking off 
the job without permission and attempt to 
incite plant walkout in protest against dis- 
charge of a union steward); Kitty Clover, 
Inc. v. NLRB (208 F. 2d 212 (8th Cir.)) 
(leaving work en masse to seek interview with 
employer concerning a grievance); NLRB v. 
Globe Wireless, Ltd. (193 F. 2d 748 (9th Cir.) ) 
(leaving job to protest discharge of fellow 
employee); NLRB v. Kennametal, Inc. (182 
F. 2d 817 (3d Cir.)) (engaging in work stop- 
page to secure higher wages); Gullett Gin 
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Board in earlier days, have always recognized 
that to the extent that section 7 permits 
concerted activity, such as presentation of 
grievances, or strikes, to proceed during 
working hours, the employer cannot be per- 
mitted to restrict, curtail, or limit those 
activities by plant rule or otherwise.“ If 
plant rules and the right to enforce them 
were decisive, employers could deprive the 
right to strike of all statutory sanction by 
the simple expedient of adopting a rule pro- 
hibiting concerted employee refusal to per- 
form regular duties during working hours. 
As Member Murdock and Peterson stated in 
their dissent (109 NLRB at 1102): 

“In giving controlling effect to the plant 
rule as justifying discharge, our majority 
colleagues are simply refusing to recognize 
established judicial doctrine. Were the law 
to the contrary, little would be left of the 
employees’ statutory right to engage in a 
temporary work stoppage for mutual aid 
and protection. The majority’s attempt to 
justify the restriction on the employees’ 
exercise of this statutory right ignores the 
fact that leaving the job is as much a part 
of the concerted activity as the actual pres- 
entation of the grievance to management 
as the Board and court decisions plainly 
establish. Although there may be some in- 
terference with production resulting from 
such a temporary work stoppage, it is purely 
incidental as it is in the case of a strike 
and may not afford a legal basis for denying 
the employees protection from discharge.” 

The significance of this reversal of policy 
can hardy be overemphasized. Does the 
new Board really believe that Congress’ policy 
of minimizing industrial conflict by fos- 
tering the prompt presentation of grievances 
will be better effectuated by compelling dis- 
satisfied employees to remain at their work 
stations until their employer sees fit to re- 
lease them? Is not such a policy, as the 
third circuit observed in NLRB v. Kenna- 
metal, Inc. (182 F. 2d 817, 819), apt to trans- 
form minor grievances, easily adjusted, into 
full-fledged strikes? Or, can it be that the 
new Board is concerned, not with the im- 
pact of its policy upon the mitigation of 
industrial strife, but upon revising the rela- 
tive rights and privileges of employer and 
employee to the end that employers may 
escape the burden which the exercise of stat- 
utory rights by their employees entails? 


Another flagrant example of the Ei- 
senhower Board’s attempt to rewrite the 
law to impose on unions new legal duties 
is the Personal Products case. The 
Board in that case found that the act 
meant just the opposite of what the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
had already said it meant. 

Personal Products Co. is a subsidiary 
of Johnson & Johnson, which has a plant 
located in a privately owned industrial 
district in Chicago. The union involved 
was the Textile Workers Union of Amer- 
ica. It had a contract which expired 
in October 1952. Before the contract 
expired the union met and negotiated 
with the company in an effort to reach 
a new agreement. But no agreement 
was reached. One of the reasons was 
that although the company admitted 
that it could afford to increase wages 
and although other companies across the 
Nation were granting wage increases, 
this company refused to offer any gen- 
eral increase at all. 


Company, Inc. v. NLRB (179 F. 2d 499 (5th 
Cir.)) (discussion of wage grievances during 
working hours). 

* See, e. g., Modern Motors, Inc., and J. I. 
Case, supra. 
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When the contract expired the union 
did not strike. It continued negotia- 
tions, month after month after month. 
One of the reasons was the plant was 
located in a privately owned industrial 
district which would have made peace- 
ful picketing illegal and the company 
refused permission for such picketing if 
a strike should occur. The other rea- 
son, probably, was that the union was 
weak and afraid to strike. 

Finally, when the negotiations failed 
to produce any agreement the union at- 
tempted some action. It persuaded the 
employees to refuse to work overtime, 
it organized a slowdown and conducted 
several short work stoppages. 

These tactics may seem, to some, to 
be unfair. But it must be remembered, 
first, that these partial strike tactics in- 
volved direct losses to the employees. 

This is clearest with respect to the re- 
fusal to work overtime. The employees 
who did this lost not just straight time 
but overtime pay. The short walkouts 
and extended rest periods each involved, 
for their duration, the same effects as a 
strike—the employer received no work 
and the employees received no pay dur- 
ing their occurrence. The same is true 
with respect to the slowdowns, since 
almost all of the employees, including 
those in the shipping and receiving de- 
partments, were paid on an incentive 
basis. The net of all these factors is that 
we had here, instead of a full strike, with 
no production and no pay, a partial 
strike with partial production and par- 
tial pay. 

Secondly, the union had a right to 
strike. Indeed, a strike 3 months after 
the expiration of the contract would 
have been protected activity under sec- 
tion 7 of the act. And if the partial 
strike tactics used by the union were 
more damaging than a strike, the em- 
ployer could have simply shut his plant 
and converted the situation into a strike. 

The fact that the employer chose not 
to shut down demonstrates that he pre- 
ferred operating that way to having a 
strike, and therefore was in a better eco- 
nomic position than if he had been 
struck. Furthermore, he could have 
taken other action. He could have re- 
placed employees who refused to work 
on his terms and conditions, treating 
them precisely as if they were economic 
strikers. Again, the fact that he did not 
do so shows plainly that he preferred 
some work by these employees to none 
at all. 

The company did none of these things, 
Instead, it filed a charge with the Eisen- 
hower Board. 

Now if there is one thing that is clear 
in the act it is that a slowdown is not 
a violation of the act. Many of us feared 
when Taft-Hartley was passed that it 
would be interpreted to limit the right to 
strike even in cases not specifically for- 
bidden by the act. So, section 13 of the 
act says, in explicit terms, that— 

Nothing in this act, except as specifically 
provided for herein, shall be construed so 
as either to interfere with or impede or 
diminish in any way the right to strike. 


A slowdown isa strike. We specifically 
said so in section 501 of the act, which 
says that— 
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When used in this act (2) the term “strike” 
includes * * * any concerted slowdown or 
other concerted interruption of operations 
by employees. 


These explicit words would seem to be 
enough to make the conclusion clear. 
But, on top of that, there was a decision 
of the Supreme Court squarely on point. 
In United Automobile Workers v. Wis- 
consin E. R. B. (336 U. S. 245), the ques- 
tion was whether a State could enjoin 
slowdowns and similar strike tactics. 
The Supreme Court said “Yes.” Why? 
Because, the Court said, the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act did not either forbid or protect 
such tacties and left them open for State 
regulation. 

Counsel for the union, in his brief filed 
in the Personal Products Co. case, dis- 
cussed this problem in these words: 


The reason for this is plain, even if it is 
conceded that slowdowns and similar tactics 
are unfair. The fact is that Congress, in 
1947, did decide to prohibit certain kinds of 
economic pressure. It outlawed the sec- 
ondary boycott and the jurisdictional strike. 
It made it an unfair labor practice for one 
union to strike where another was certified. 
But it clearly did not give the Labor Board 
the power to write new unfair labor prac- 
tices. It required both unions and employ- 
ers to bargain in good faith, but it did not 
attempt to assure that one party or the 
other would not have an advantage in the 
economic struggle which may take place if 
bargaining does not produce agreement. 

There are situations in which a union’s 
financial position is poor, where there is a 
surplus of labor in the available market, 
where the employer’s economic situation is 
such that he can afford to do without pro- 
duction for a period of time. In such situa- 
tions, the union’s economic position is weak 
and the employer’s economic position is 
strong. But the act does not require that, 
for that reason, the employer cannot insist 
on as favorable terms as he believes are ap- 
propriate, so long as his purpose is not to 
destroy the union. 

Equally, there are situations in which 
unions are strong, where labor is in short 
supply, where the union has a substantial 
treasury, and where the demand for the em- 
ployer’s product is rising. The act does not 
limit the economic demands which the union 
may make or the economic tactics which may 
be used in support of its demands, so long 
as its purpose is not to destroy the employ- 
er and the specific weapons outlawed by 
Congress are not used. 

The reason for this is plain. The ques- 
tion of fairness in each situation must de- 
pend not only on the particular tactics used 
but on the whole economic complex in which 
@ particular dispute arises. If the Board 
is to condemn a particular tactic because 
of its supposed unfairness, it must also con- 
sider the other factors involved: Whether, 
as the union claimed in this case, the plant 
was so located as to make picketing in sup- 
port of a full strike impossible, whether 
slowdowns and intermittent stoppages were 
the only effective economic weapons avail- 
able to the union, whether the employer’s 
resistance to the union’s demands was based 
on reason or simply the possession of suffi- 
cient economic power to resist. 

But if the Board must—in order to deter- 
mine whether to forbid the particular ac- 
tions—weigh the economic strength of the 
parties and make a judgment as to the 
equity of their economic positions, it then 
becomes a board of compulsory arbitration, 
engaged in resolving the merits of the bar- 
gaining contentions of labor and manage- 
ment. And it is too plain for argument that 
the statutory scheme does not contemplate 
its playing such a role. 
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I respectfully submit that the fore- 
going observations and arguments, taken 
from the union’s brief in the Personal 
Products Co. case, are cogent and sound. 
All of the considerations mentioned are 
plain on the face of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. And, even if they were not, the 
Supreme Court had made them plain in 
the AFL Auto Workers case in which it 
flatly said that such conduct “is not 
forbidden by this act and no proceeding 
is authorized by which the Federal 
Board may deal with it in any man- 
ner! —336th United States Statutes at 
Large, page 253. 

But did this stop the Eisenhower 
Board? Of course not. A complaint 
was issued against the Textile Workers 
Union and the Board ultimately found 
that it had violated the act. Despite the 
express language of the act, despite the 
express language of the Supreme Court, 
the Board said that the use of a slow- 
down was refusal to bargain in good 
faith and thus violated section 8 (b) 
(3), and it issued an order not only for- 
bidding the union to organize slow- 
downs, but forbidding the individual 
employees who were respondents in the 
case from refusing to work overtime. 

It was perfectly plain that the union 
had bargained for months in good faith. 
But, the Board said, we think that these 
tactics are unfair. Therefore, if you use 
them in support of your bargaining posi- 
tion, then we will conclude that you have 
not bargained in good faith.” 

The story might end there. The effect 
of the Board’s interference was substan- 
tially to destroy the union in this plant. 
And, while the case was pending the 
company signed a contract with a dif- 
ferent union. . 

But the Textile Workers Union felt 
that a matter of principle was involved 
and, despite the loss of the plant, took 
the case to court. And the court, of 
course, reversed the Board. 

There is nothing inconsistent, the 
court said, between bargaining in good 
faith for an agreement and using eco- 
nomic pressure to get the kind of agree- 
ment one wants. Besides, the Supreme 
Court had already decided the question. 
Therefore, the Board’s order was set 
aside Teætile Workers Union v. NLRB 
(227 F. 2d 409). 

Not every union thus proceeded 
against by the Eisenhower Board can af- 
ford the time and the money to appeal 
to the courts, as the Textile Workers 
Union did in this case. The fact that 
the Board was reversed is not enough, 
Congress has a duty to ask why the 
Board itself is not obedient to the man- 
date of the statute and the Supreme 
Court. 

The Board ought to be able to read. 
The act specifically, as I have quoted 
from the act, legalized the so-called 
slowdown as a strike weapon. 

E. UNWARRANTED EXPANSION OF SECONDARY 

BOYCOTT PROVISIONS 

Mr. President, I shall now discuss the 
curtailment of the legal rights and the 
economic power of labor organizations 
by the Eisenhower members of the 
Board. 

Proof positive that the Eisenhower 
Board has set out deliberately to cur- 
tail the right of labor organizations to 
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strike, so as to decrease their economic 
power to compete successfully with em- 
ployers in disputes over wages, hours, 
working conditions, and unionization, is 
the distortion and misconstruction of 
section 8 (b) (4) (a) which started 
shortly after the new Board members 
took office. In support of this charge I 
shall draw heavily again on the Chicago 
Law Review article written by Mozart G. 
Ratner and previously cited and referred 
to many times in this speech. In fact, 
because I have quoted from and para- 
phrased so much the language of the 
Ratner article throughout the speech, 
I have previously asked unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. President, to have the article 
printed in full in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp as exhibit 1 immediately following 
my speech. I desire to do that, Mr. Pres- 
ident, because in dictating certain sec- 
tions of this speech I frequently followed 
so closely Mr. Ratner’s language that I 
want to make certain I have given full 
credit to Mr. Ratner as the authoritative 
source for many of the points I have 
made in this speech. 

In recent months, three United States 
courts of appeals—the Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia Circuit, the 
Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit, 
and the Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit, the latter in two cases—have 
condemned the new Board’s attempt to 
stretch section 8 (b) (4) (a) into a far 
more vicious union-busting provision 
than it is—NLRB v. General Drivers, etc. 
(225 F. 2d 205 (CA 5), certiorari denied, 
December 6, 1955); Douds v. ILA (224 
F. 2d 455 (CA 2) ) ; Sales Drivers v. NLRB 
(37 LRRM 2166 (CADC)), and NLRB v. 
Electrical Workers (37 LRRM 2219 
(CA)). 

Briefly, what happened was this: 
Shortly after the enactment of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, the Board as then consti- 
tuted recognized that if section 8 (b) 
(4) (a) was read in a vacuum, without 
regard to the presence in the statute of 
sections 7 and 13, which guarantee the 
right to strike, and if the legislative his- 
tory which showed that Congress intend- 
ed in section 8 (b) (4) (a) to outlaw 
only secondary boycotts and to leave pri- 
mary strikes and other traditional pri- 
mary tactics of economic competition in- 
tact was disregarded, section 8 (b) (4) 
(a) would emerge as an instrument for 
depriving unions of rights which Con- 
gress intended that they should con- 
tinue to enjoy. Realizing that the right 
to engage in strikes, peaceful primary 
picketing, and primary boycotts was in- 
dispenable to the survival of the trade- 
union movement, the Board formulated 
a carefully worked out series of criteria 
for determining whether particular 
union tactics which were charged to vio- 
late section 8 (b) (4) (a) constituted a 
prohibited secondary boycott on the one 
hand or legal and protected primary 
activity on the other. These criteria 
the Board spelled out in detail in the 
Moore Drydock case (92 NLRB 547, 549). 
When the Supreme Court undertook to 
review the Board's interpretation of sec- 
tion 8 (b) (4) (a) in a series of cases in 
1950, the Court went out of its way to 
commend the Board for the sound, ob- 
jective, and intelligent approach which 
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it had adopted toward fulfilling Congress’ 
purposes. Remember, Mr. President, at 
this point we are not talking about the 
Eisenhower Board. We are talking 
about the old Board. The Supreme 
Court, in the cases I have cited, com- 
mended the old Board for clearly fol- 
lowing and carrying out the congres- 
sional intention—see NLRB v. Denver 
Building and Construction Trades Coun- 
cil (341 U. S. 675, 686); NLRB v. Inter- 
national Rice Milling Co. (341 U. S. 665). 
The Supreme Court pointed out that sec- 
tion 8 (b) (4) (a) could not and should 
not be construed to encroach upon the 
right to engage in primary strikes and 
other primary activities such as picket- 
ing and boycotts because Congress in 
sections 7 and 13 had made clear its in- 
tention to preserve to the unions these 
fundamental rights, 

In the context of specific applications 
the standards established by the Board 
in its Moore Dry Dock decision were ap- 
proved by a large number of courts of 
appeals.” What did the Eisenhower 
Board do with these standards? It cut 
them to ribbons. First, it overruled the 
prior holdings that a union was free in 
the course of its dispute with a primary 
employer to follow that employer’s 
trucks to the place where they were 
making deliveries and picket with signs 
publicizing the primary dispute wherever 
the trucks stopped to make deliveries.” 

According to the Eisenhower Board, a 
union is allowed to do this only if the 
primary employer does not have a per- 
manent place of business at which the 
union can picket. The Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia Circuit in 
Sales Drivers v. NLRB, decided Decem- 
ber 8, 1955 (37 LRRM 2166), promptly 
reversed this attempt by the Board to 
outlaw lawful primary picketing. The 
rigid rule which the new Board imposed, 
said the court, would “unduly invade 
the application of section 13 which pre- 
serves the right to strike ‘except as spe- 
cifically provided’ in other provisions of 
the act. It is not specifically provided 
that picketing at a common site, with an 
incidental effect upon employees of a 
neutral employer, is unlawful in every 
case where picketing could be conducted 
against the primary employer at another 
of its places of business.” 

Second, the Eisenhower Board at- 
tempted to deprive labor organizations 
and employees of the right to picket at 
other business establishments owned by 
their own employer in any case where 
the particular picketed establishment 
was not involved directly in the labor 
dispute. The Court of Appeals for the 
Fifth Circuit promptly held illegal this 
unprecedented and insupportable in- 
vasion of the right to strike and to picket 
in a primary dispute. 

Mr. President, if you have any doubt 
that this is not a union-busting Eisen- 
hower board, read these decisions, be- 
cause the courts pointed out in these 


* NLRB v. Service Trade Chauffeurs, eto. 
(2 Cir., 191 F. 2d 65, 68); Piezonki v. NLRB 
(4 Cir., 219 F. 2d 879, 863); NLRB v. Chauf- 
jeurs, Teamsters, etc. (T Cir., 212 F. 2d 216, 
219); NLRB v. Local Union No. 55 (10 Cir., 
218 F. 2d 226, 231). 

* Washington Coca Cola (107 NLRB 299). 
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decisions what the effect of the attempt 
on the part of the Eisenhower Board to 
prevent primary picketing would be. 

In NLRB v. General Drivers (225 F. 
2d 205), the Court of Appeals branded 
the Board’s attempt to restrict peaceful 
Picketing of the employer involved in the 
dispute to only the particular business 
establishment where the employees were 
on strike an attempt by the Board—mark 
this, Mr. President—an attempt by the 
Board to substitute its own judgment 
“as to the propriety and adequacy of 
the means employed in a labor dispute, 
for the sole statutory test of unlawful- 
ness of the end or objective sought, con- 
trary to the Supreme Court’s pronounce- 
ments that it is ‘the objective of the 
unions’ secondary activities and not the 
quality of the means employed to ac- 
complish that objective, which was the 
dominant factor motivating Congress in 
enacting that provision.” 

Mr. President, if we had a Board run- 
ning into that kind of difficulty with the 
courts only now and then, it would not 
be so bad. But here we have a whole 
line of decisions which show the attempt 
of the Eisenhower Board to participate 
in this sort of union-busting, antilabor 
activities. 

Third, the new Board attempted to 
transform the meaning of section 8 (b) 
(4) (a) by substituting a conclusive pre- 
sumption of union guilt for the necessity 
of proving by evidence that the union’s 
object is one which section 8 (b) (4) (a) 
outlaws. Section 8 (b) (4) (a) prohibits 
a union from engaging in a strike or in- 
ducing employees of a neutral employer 
to engage in a strike where it is an object 
of the union to force the neutral em- 
ployer to cease doing business with some 
other employer. What the new Board 
did was to say that if any activities in 
which a union engages, in the course of 
a strike against a primary employer, 
have the effect of terminating. business 
dealings between a neutral employer and 
a primary employer, as a result of action 
by the neutral’s employees, the union 
will conclusively be presumed to have 
violated section 8 (b) (4) (a). 

That makes their work easy, particu- 
larly when their object obviously is to 
break the union. They just lay down a 
conclusive presumption or standard, in- 
stead of doing what the act clearly in- 
tends that they must do as a quasi- 
judicial tribunal, and let the evidence 
determine the objective. But, you see, 
Mr. President, they could not do that. 
They could not follow the standards of 
the act and succeed with their anti- 
union purposes. See what happened to 
their conclusive presumption. 

In the ILA and the Electrical Workers 
cases, cited previously, the Court of Ap- 
peals for the Second Circuit pointed out 
that the Board’s attempt to superim- 
pose an arbitrary presumption for proof 
in this fashion would devastate the 
rights of labor organizations in a man- 
ner which Congress clearly never in- 
tended. 

That is what the court said. The 
court read the statute. The court ob- 
viously read the legislative history of the 
statute. Let me say, most respectfully, 
Mr, President, the Board also was well 
aware of the language of the statute and 
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the legislative history. But I will tell 
you what this adds up to. This adds up 
to an attempt on the part of the Eisen- 
hower administration, through its Board 
members, to weaken the power of Amer- 
ican unions, in the hope that at least 
some of the devices of the Board may 
not get thrown out of court or may not 
be noted by the Congress. 

So I say, Mr. President, can it be that 
all of these misconstructions and misin- 
terpretations, all designed to narrow the 
statutory protection which Congress 
gave to the right to strike and all de- 
signed to increase the immunity of em- 
ployers who are involved in labor dis- 
putes to lawful economic pressure, are 
mere errors of legal judgment? 

Yet even these examples by no means 
tell the whole story. In the Swift case 
(36 LRRM 1307, 113 NLRB No. 31), the 
Board embarked upon a complete and 
thoroughgoing revision of section 8 (b) 
(4) (a), misconstruing virtually every 
word of the section and reaching a re- 
sult which is patently absurd, as Ratner 
and others have pointed out. In that 
case, the local union induced certain 
buyers for independent retail markets 
to patronize salesmen employed by other 
meatpacking companies, rather than 
salesmen employed by Swift, with whom 
the union was engaged in a labor dis- 
pute. The facts were that, in the reg- 
ular course of business, Swift’s salesmen, 
like the salesmen of other packing com- 
panies, solicited the buyers’ business at 
the retail markets. The Board held that 
the union violated the act when its rep- 
resentatives came into the markets and 
asked the buyers not to patronize the 
salesmen, although the Board admitted 
that when the union made the same 
appeal to the buyers at meetings of the 
union, its conduct did not violate the 
act. Moreover, the Board was forced to 
admit that if the pattern in the indus- 
try was such that the buyers made their 
purchases by going to see the salesmen 
at the packing plants, instead of having 
the salesmen come to the buyers at the 
stores, the union would not have en- 
gaged in an unlawful secondary boycott 
by doing exactly what it did at the re- 
tail markets in that case. This absurd 
attempt to restrict the primary situs of 
a labor dispute to a single place is ex- 
actly what the courts of appeals have 
condemned as distortion of the law which 
Congress passed. That is not the only 
absurdity and inequity in the Swift case. 
The Board found that the union had 
violated section 8 (b) (4) (a) by induce- 
ment of the buyers, who were author- 
ized and vested with discretion by their 
employers, to purchase meat for the 
markets. However, in later, as well as in 
earlier, decisions the Board recognized 
that the function of making purchases 
for an employer is not an employee, but 
a Management function, and that em- 
ployees who perform that function, to 
that extent at least, are to be treated as 
agents of the employer and not as em- 
ployees, either for the purpose of ob- 
taining the benefits or being subjected to 
the restrictions of the act. Indeed, ina 
case decided just the other day involv- 
ing, oddly enough, exactly the same par- 
ties, the Board held that procurement 
drivers employed by Swift, who have vir- 
tually no discretion, are not employees 
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under the act at all, because they spend 
a substantial part of their time making 
routine purchases for their employer— 
Swift & Co. (115 NLRB 105). Section 8 
(b) (4) (a), of course, prohibits a union 


only from inducing employees to strike. 


Yet, in the Swift case, the Board held 
local 88 guilty of a secondary boycott, 
because it induced persons to perform a 
function, in their capacity as agents of 
the employer, which the Board admits 
is the function of the employer and not 
of employees. 

There is even more than that toit. In 
the Swift case, the Board admitted that 
the market owners, who were the em- 
ployers of the buyers, approved of and 
acquiesced in the buyers’ cessation of 
purchases from Swift’s salesmen at the 
union’s request. It admitted also, as the 
trial examiner found, that the union spe- 
cifically told the buyers that they were to 
cease purchasing from Swift only if their 
own employers approved their doing so. 
It could not possibly be said, therefore, 
that local 88 induced the buyers to en- 
gage in any kind of strike action against 
the market owners, who were the only 
neutral employers involved. Yet the 
legislative history, as well as the language 
of section 8 (b) (4) (a), make it plain as 
day that the only limitation which Con- 
gress imposed upon the right of labor 
organizations to seek support from oth- 
ers, including employees of neutral em- 
ployers, in their disputes against a pri- 
mary employer was to prohibit them 
from inducing the employees of neutral 
employers to engage in strike action 
against their own employees. The sec- 
ond circuit specifically so held in Ra- 
bouin v. NLRB (195 F. 2d 906), uphold- 
ing the Board’s decision in Conway's 
Express (87 NLRB 972). But the new 
Board does not hesitate to reverse the 
United States Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit when it serves its anti- 
union purposes to do so. 

The question in Conway, as Ratner 
has pointed out, was whether section 8 
(b) (4) (a) of the Taft-Hartley Act out- 
lawed hot cargo clauses, freely negotiated 
and agreed to by employers and unions. 
Under such clauses, the union and the 
employer agree that cargo will not be 
handled by the employees if it originates 
with a company which is on strike. The 
old Board, recognized, as did the court, 
in the Conway case, that section 8 (b) (4) 
(a) left employers free to refuse to do 
business with other employers who be- 
came involved in labor disputes. There- 
fore, it certainly was entirely lawful for 
an employer to enter into a contract with 
a labor union in which he agreed that he 
would not compel his employees to handle 
goods coming from a plant at which the 
employees were on strike. The Board 
consequently held that section 8 (b) (4) 
(a) was not violated where a labor or- 
ganization asked the employees of an 
employer who was party to such a con- 
tract not to handle goods which came 
from a struck plant. In McAllister 
Transfer (110 NLRB 1769), the Eisen- 
hower Board members voted to reverse 
the Conway decision. 

In discussing this matter Ratner 
writes: 

They held, in short, that hot cargo con- 
tracts were contrary to public policy; that 
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secondary employers could not, by contract, 
waive immunity against refusals by their 
employees to handle unfair goods; and that, 
since the contracts were contrary to public 
policy, they could not be relied upon as 
defenses to unfair labor practice charges. 

Chairman Farmer revolted. He observed 
that his newly appointed colleagues, in their 
freewheeling divination of public policy were 
glossing over the plain language of the 
statute. The language shows, said the 
chairman, that Congress deliberately left 
secondary employers free to boycott primary 
employers. “I suppose,” he said, “that what 
an employer may do he may also agree in 
advance to do.” The chairman reminded 
his colleagues that the Board is not “the 
guardian of the public welfare, except to the 
extent we are charged with responsibility for 
administering a particular statute.” So far 
did his colleagues depart from the accepted 
norm of administrative policy making that 
the chairman found it necessary to say: 
“Judges must resist the temptation to devise 
legal precepts to accommodate their moral 
judgments that this conduct or that is either 
laudable or indefensible.” 


It is clear, Mr. President, how sweep- 
ing a departure the new Board members 
made from the policies which Congress 
enacted into law. As Ratner states: 


For example, the two Board members who 
would reverse Conway deny that a labor or- 
ganization may bargain collectively to ex- 
clude from the course of employment, as 
that term is used in section 8 (b) (4), the 
handling of unfair goods. “Course of em- 
ployment,” say these members, includes, as 
a matter of law, all action taken by em- 
ployees, qua employees, and excludes only 
action taken by employees as ultimate con- 
sumers. But definition and limitation of the 
course of employment is one of the oldest 
and most fundamental of the objectives of 
collective’ bargaining. Delimitation of the 
kind of work which may be assigned to par- 
ticular employees and classifications of em- 
ployees is standard in the vast majority of 
collective bargaining contracts obtained by 
industrial, as well as by craft, unions. If 
Congress intended in Taft-Hartley to make 
so serious an inroad upon historical collec- 
tive bargaining practice as to outlaw bar- 
gaining about the course and scope of em- 
ployment, one would reasonably suppose 
that in the course of the hearings, debates, 
and reports on the act, someone would have 
thought to mention the subject. But the 
legislative history is completely silent on 
the point. Manifestly, Congress did not in- 
tend to affect the right of unions to bargain 
for restrictions upon the scope and course 
of employment. 

Confirmation lies in the fact that, ad- 
mittedly, Congress left employers free to ex- 
clude the handling of unfair goods from the 
course of their employees’ employment. If 
Congress did not preclude employers from 
doing that unilaterally, it would take spe- 
cific statutory language to warrant the con- 
clusion that Congress precluded employers 
from contracting with a labor organization 
to do it. That the new Board members do 
not like the results of such a contract does 
not empower them, as the Supreme Court 
emphasized in Colgate-Palmolive-Peet (338 
U. S. 355, 863), to reform the contract to 
“conform to their ideas of correct policy.” 

In permitting employers who have bound 
themselves to “hot goods” clauses to renege 
on their agreements and thereby brand union 
reliance upon their contract rights an un- 
fair labor practice, the Board also departs 
from other principles rooted deeply in the 
law and in Board policy. For example, in 
Briggs-Indiana Corp. (63 N. L. R. B. 1270), 
the Board refused to lend its sanction to 
a union which sought to secure representa- 
tion rights for a group of employees whom 
it had, by contract with the employer, 
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agreed not to organize or represent. Al- 
though the union’s contractual undertak- 
ing clearly foreclosed the employees in- 
volved from effective exercise of their statu- 
tory right to bargain collectively through 
representatives of their own choosing, and 
although the employees were not parties to 
the contract, the board refused to “facili- 
tate“ the union’s avoidance of its contrac- 
tual commitment. To lend its sanction to 
contract breaking, said the Board, is not the 
business of the Government of the United 
States.” And, it may be asked, if that was 
not the proper business of Government 
under the Wagner Act, before Congress had 
provided specific remedies for enforcement 
of collective-bargaining agreements, how 
much less is it the Government’s business 
under Taft-Hartley, in which Congress made 
adherence to and enforcement of collective- 
bargaining contracts a cornerstone of na- 
tional labor policy? 

None of the three members who voted to 
sustain the complaint in McAllister purport 
to repudiate Briggs-Indiana. Wherein lies 
the distinction between the two cases? Can 
it be that the difference is that the statu- 
tory policy affected by the contract in 

s- Indiana is the freedom of employees 
to bargain collectively, whereas the policy 
promoted by the majority in McAllister is 
the lessening of strike pressure on primary 
employers? McAllister, surely, is a bold 
departure from the maxim that “what is 
sauce for the goose should be sauce for the 
gander.” 


Mr. President, only the other day in 
American Iron and Machine Works 
(cases Nos, 16-CC-47 and 16-CC-48), 
the Eisenhower Board members, now 
firmly in the saddle, readopted their 
colleagues position in the McAllister 
case, and stretched it to even further 
lengths—all this, may I remind the 
Senate, in the teeth of a decision of the 
Second Court of Appeals of the United 
States, which holds squarely that the 
very union action which the new Board 
members condemn is proper and lawful 
under the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Mr. Ratner continues: 

Just as the new Board members are mis- 
using section 8 (b) (4) to impose novel and 
unwarranted curbs upon the power of unions 
to engage in economic conflict, so they are 
distorting section 8 (b) (2) to diminish the 
prestige of unions and reduce their influence 
in establishing and maintaining conditions 
of employment. Perhaps the clearest example 
of this is Pacific Intermountain Express (107 
NLRB 837), in which the new Board retro- 
actively overruled * the rule established by 
the pre-Eisenhower Board in Firestone Tire 
and Rubber Co. (93 NLRB 981). In the Pa- 
cific Intermountain case, a collective bargain- 
ing contract provided that the union was to 
have exclusive authority to resolve all dis- 


*The union involved in the Pacific Inter- 
mountain case attacked the retroactive effect 
of the Board's action in overruling its prior 
rule in the courts, and was successful. NLRB 
v. Teamsters Union (225 F. 2d 343 (8th Cir., 
1955)). Unfortunately, the union did not 
argue that the Board’s new rule was itself 
invalid and, in the absence of such a conten- 
tion, the court enforced the Board’s order in 
its prospective effect. To the same effect, see 
NLRB v. Dallas General Drivers (228 F. 2d 702 
(5th Cir., 1956)), enforcing in part North 
East Teras Motor Lines (109 NLRB 1147), 
which followed the new Pacific Intermoun- 
tain rule. Insofar as these cases uphold the 
Eisenhower Board’s new rule, they rely on 
the supposedly expert and unbiased char- 
acter of the Board—a supposition which we, 
ned the Congress, are surely entitled to ques- 

on. 
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putes over seniority, and the union bound 
itself in that contract not to base any senior- 
ity decision on the union membership or 
nonmembership of any employee in the bar- 
gaining unit. The Board, however, was not 
satisfied with the bona fides of the union's 
promise. It observed that the records in the 
employer’s files would be more reliable than 
any information the union might have avail- 
able to it with respect to seniority. It then 
concluded: 

“It is to be presumed, we believe, that 
such delegation [of power to the union to 
settle seniority disputes] is intended to and 
in fact will be used by the union to encourage 
membership in the union.” 

On the face of it, this is far worse even 
than holding that the union is guilty until 
proved innocent. The Board denies the 
union the right to act at all, merely because 
the Board presumes that it will not act inno- 
cently. Where did the Board suddenly ac- 
quire the power to indulge that kind of a 
presumption of future guilt? The elaborate 
procedural structure established by Congress 
for the trial of charges of unfair labor prac- 
tice becomes a farce if the Board can dis- 
regard the absence of past violations and 
predicate an order to desist from a proposed 
course of lawful conduct on its mere pre- 
sumption that future violations will develop. 
It is precisely for this reason that the courts 
long ago held that the Board was not em- 
powered to enter “cautionary” orders against 
future violations in the absence of a finding, 


. sustained by evidence, that similar violations 


had occurred in the past. 

Denial to the union of its contractually 
won privilege of settling seniority disputes, 
on the ground that the union may utilize 
that privilege to discriminate, is the pre- 
cise equivalent of depriving an employer of 
the right to bargain for unilateral control 
over, for example, merit increases. It is as 
reasonable to presume that an employer will 
use his power to grant merit increases dis- 
criminatorily to undermine the union as to 
presume that the union would exercise its 
power to settle seniority disputes discrimi- 
natorily to strengthen its position. One 
can perhaps visualize the storm of protest 
from employers and from the bar were the 
Board to attempt so to trench on employer 
prerogatives. 

The Board's determination that unions 
should not be permitted to bargain for uni- 
lateral control over the resolution of senior- 
ity disputes is another attempt to substitute 
for Congress’ policy a contrary policy which 
the new Board members prefer. In NLRB v. 
American National Insurance Co. (342 U. 8. 
395), the Supreme Court held that section 
8 (d) permitted each party to bargain for 
unilateral control of subjects in the field of 
wages, hours, and conditions of employ- 
ment. Seniority rights are, of course, such 
a subject. Indisputably, the employer is 
free to bargain for unilaterial control over 
resolution of seniority disputes. Yet the 
Board precludes the union from doing like- 
wise. 

The Board's rationale, that the employer 
is in better position than the union to deter- 
mine seniority disputes on their merits, 
does precisely what the Supreme Court in 
the American National Insurance case en- 
joined the Board not to do; namely, sub- 
stitute its views as to what substantive terms 
of collective bargaining contracts are rea- 
sonable and proper for the views of the 
parties. And the Board’s assumption, that 
the union could desire unilaterally to control 


% NLRB v. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of 
Alabama (129 F. 2d 661, 667-668 (5th Cir.) ); 
Reliance Mig. Co. v. NLRB (125 F. 2d 311, 316- 
317, 521 (7th Cir.)); NLRB v. Arma Corpora- 
tion (122 F. 2d 153, 156-157 (2d Cir.)); NLRB 
v. Superior Tanning Co. (117 F. 2d 881, 891 
(Tth Cir.) ); NLRB v. West Kentucky Co. (116 
F. 2d 816, 821-822 (6th Cir.) ). 
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resolution of seniority disputes only for the 
purpose of discriminating, betrays either a 
woeful ignorance of the significance in in- 
dustrial life of the union’s role under union 
shop contracts as arbiter of disputes between 


members or a malicious purpose to strip 


unions of power to function in this area 
and thereby to diminish their prestige. 

When one observes that in the proviso to 
section 8 (b) (1) (A) Congress removed in- 
ternal union affairs completely from the 
Board's reach, it becomes apparent how far 
this policy of the new Board strays from 
the avowed objective, “effectuation of the 
policies of the act.“ 


Mr. President, one of the most inequi- 
table features of the Taft-Hartley Act 
is its prohibition of hiring practices with 
respect to skilled craftsmen which have 
worked for generations to the mutual 
satisfaction of both employers and 
unions. The usual practice—before the 
Taft-Hartley Act—in the construction 
industry was for a contractor and the 
union representing the skilled journey- 
men of the particular craft to agree that 
the union would supply the qualified 
skilled artisans required by the contrac- 
tor, and he in turn would agree to hire 
only the craftsmen referred by the 
union. Under such agreements, the 
union could see to it that the available 
work was evenly distributed among the 
journeymen in the crafts, and the con- 
tractor was assured of qualified per- 
sonnel. 

Sections 8 (a) (3) and 8 (b) (2) of 
the Taft-Hartley Act outlawed these 
healthy and mutually satisfactory ar- 
rangements. But the statute did not 
decree that any union which entered 
into such an arrangement should be 
bankrupted and broken and forced to 
pay out every cent of dues and assess- 
ments lawfully paid to it by its loyal 
members. The act did not do that. 
But the Eisenhower Labor Board has 
done it. 

The case in point was decided only a 
few weeks ago by Chairman Leedom and 
Member Rodgers, with Member Petersen 
registering a futile dissent—United As- 
sociation of Journeymen of Plumbing 
Industry, Local 231 (J. S. Broun-E. F. 
Olds Plumbing Corp.) (115 N. L. R. B. 
No. 90, decided February 1956). In 
making its decision the Board over- 
ruled its own trial examiner as to the 
facts—deciding that witnesses who the 
examiner who heard the case said were 
lying spoke the truth, and that those 
who he thought spoke truthfully were 
lying. But, passing this, these are the 
facts as found by the Eisenhower Board: 

The Brown-Olds Plumbing & Heating 
Corp., by contract, performs all main- 
tenance and repair services on certain 
equipment of the Standard Oil Co. in 
El Paso. It is a big contract, costing 
annually more than $200,000. Brown- 
Olds has a contract with the plumbers’ 
union. 

In December 1954 a welder named 
Bryant went out to the job site where 
Brown-Olds were doing some work for 
Standard Oil. He asked whether a job 
was available. It turned out that two 
men were needed. A call was placed to 
the local union, to see whether they ob- 
jected to hiring Bryant. The union 
did—but not because Bryant was not a 
union member. He was a member of a 
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different local of the plumbers’ union 
whom the El Paso local had cleared. 
But in El Paso there were seven men 
who had been laid off longer than 
Bryant who the union thought should 
get the work. So the company did not 
hire Bryant. It took the two men sent 
by the union. 

Bryant filed a charge with the Labor 
Board. After the above facts were found 
by the Board, it had no difficulty in find- 
ing that because the company had hired 
the men sent by the union in proper or- 
der, instead of Byrant, the union had vio- 
lated the act. It had no difficulty in or- 
dering the union to pay Bryant all the 
wages he would have received if he had 
been hired. 

That was only the beginning. Next, 
it declared illegal the contract between 
the union and the company which said 
that the company would hire through the 
union, That, too, perhaps was all right, 
even though the evidence showed that 
the contract was not enforced and non- 
union plumbers had in fact been hired. 
But the Board went further. The local 
union, it said, also had similar contracts 
with a number of other companies. 
Those companies were not parties to the 
case; they were given no notice and no 
hearing. The Board did not even know 
whether it could take jurisdiction over 
those companies. No matter—an order 
was issued directing the union to cease 
and desist from executing, maintaining, 
or enforcing its agreements with those 
other companies and a footnote was 
added that this would not apply if in- 
vestigation showed that those companies 
were not subject to the act. 

Having thus made a decision affecting 
contracts with employers who were not 
parties to the case, the Board turned its 
attention to the treasury of the local 
union. It found that in the union’s con- 
tract with Brown-Olds there was a pro- 
vision that the bylaws, working rules 
and regulations of the local should be 
considered part of the contract. Turn- 
ing to the bylaws, it found that dues were 
calculated in the following way: First, 
there was a flat monthly payment of $3 
for all journeymen, whether working or 
not; second, there was an additional pay- 
ment, for members working at the trade, 
of 2 percent of their net wages. The 
second payment was called an assess- 
ment; but it was uniform in its applica- 
tion, and payable monthly. 

Section 8 (a) (3) of the act forbids an 
employer having a union shop to dis- 
charge anyone except for nonpayment 
of the periodic dues uniformly required of 
all members. The provision in the un- 
ion’s bylaws was really a dues provision 
based on earnings—a permissible ar- 
rangement. But it was called an assess- 
ment. It was incorporated in the con- 
tract with Brown-Olds, which called for 
the employment of only members of the 
union in good standing. Therefore, the 
Board said, it was in violation of section 
8 (a) (3). 

There was no evidence that anyone 
had been discharged by Brown-Olds for 
not paying these so-called assessments. 
To the contrary, it was clear that Brown- 
Olds had ignored its contract with the 
union, and had hired nonunion plumbers 
and welders. And Bryant, the only man 
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who, on the record, ever had been hurt 
by the contract, was a member of the 
union. But, no matter—the contract 
was found to be illegal on its face; and, 
because it was illegal, the union must 


pay. 

First, the Board said, the union must 
pay back to all of the employees of 
Brown-Olds all of the so-called assess- 
ments. For how far back? Well, the 
act has a statute of limitations. The 
Board cannot act on a charge filed 6 
months after the act complained of. So, 
in this case, the Board ordered the union 
to pay back to all of the employees all of 
the assessments collected since 6 months 
prior to the day Bryant filed his charge— 
a period running back from February 
1956 to September 1954. 

That still was not enough. Usually 
when a trial examiner does not believe 
back pay should be ordered but the Board 
reverses him, it exempts the period from 
the date of his report to the date of the 
Board’s decision. The reason is that 
during that period the respondent has 
no reason to know he will be liable and 
is entitled to rely on the trial examiner’s 
recommendation. In this case, the trial 
examiner did say the assessment provi- 
sion was unlawful as a condition of em- 
ployment, but in the absence of a com- 
plaint from the other employees, or any 
showing that they would have been fired 
if they did not pay, he did not order the 
reimbursement of the assessments. But, 
when the Board reversed him, it did not 
exempt the 7 months between his deci- 
sion and the Board’s action. 

One would think this was enough. 
The General Counsel for the Board 
thought that it was enough. He got 
everything he had asked for and won on 
every single issue that had been litigated. 

But even this did not satisfy the Eisen- 
hower Board. The union had also col- 
lected the flat dues of $3 per month dur- 
ing the long period from 6 months 
Bryant filed his charge up till February 
1956. Why not make the union pay all 
that money out? 

Of course, there is nothing illegal 
about the provision for dues of $3 a 
month in the union’s bylaws. But the 
contract with Brown-Olds said that 
union members would be hired. Under 
the Taft-Hartley Act, this is illegal. It 
can only be provided that employees 
must become members of the union 30 
days after they are hired. Therefore, 
the bylaws plus the contract made the 
dues illegal. 

Of course the union employees had 
been hired long before September 1954. 
The 30-day grace period required by 
Taft-Hartley had therefore long since 
expired. And Taft-Hartley does not 
make it illegal to join a union before the 
30 days are up. Nor does it make it il- 
legal for workers to join a union volun- 
tarily, and pay dues, even before they are 
hired on a particular job. 

And, above all, no one in this case had 
claimed that the dues provision was il- 
legal or had asked that dues be refunded. 

None of these considerations mattered 
to the Eisenhower Board. It ordered all 
of the dues money returned—all of the 
dues paid all of the employees of Brown- 
Olds back as far as the Board legally 
could go—back to September 1954. 
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Why was this done? Because it was a 
union, and because the Eisenhower 
Board appears to be against unions. 
That is the only possible explanation I 
can give for this unreasonable decision. 
Certainly the Board’s decision gives no 
other clue. This whole case arose be- 
cause of the union’s simple effort to ob- 
tain employment for its laid-off members 
instead of a man who tried to muscle-in 
ahead of them. That is all that hap- 
pened, according to the Board’s own rec- 
ord. But because of that one incident, 
and the Eisenhower Board’s thirst for 
blood, the order which I have described 
was issued. 

Ratner writes further: 


Another example of the new Board's 
tendency to intervene in the internal affairs 
of labor unions and to impose upon union 
operations burdensome restrictions which the 
statute neither contemplates nor sanctions 
is Metal Ware Corp.™ In that case the new 
Board overruled Chrisholm-Ryder.* The 
Chrisholm-Ryder case held that once an em- 
ployee had been expelled from membership 
in the contracting union, and his discharge 
requested for failure to tender periodic dues 
uniformly required under a valid union 
shop contract, the employee could not there- 
after acquire immunity to discharge by 
making a belated tender. The decision on 
its face showed a careful evaluation by the 
Board of the terms of sections 8 (a) (3) 
and 8 (b) (2) and of the legislative history 
of both sections, all of which led inevitably 
to the conclusion that, at least where sus- 
pension or expulsion preceded the union’s 
request for discharge, the date of the re- 
quest was controlling. The Board said: 

“To hold, as the General Counsel urges, 
that provision (B) to section 8 (a) (3) and 
section 8 (b) (2) permit employee-members 
subject to a valid union-shop agreement 
to disregard with impunity the union’s uni- 
form requirements respecting the time for 
payment of periodic dues as a condition 
of retaining membership, would be distor- 
tion of the manifest sense of these sections, 
Moreover, such an interpretation would ma- 
terially detract from the substance of union- 
security agreements which Congress vouch- 
safed to unions and would leave individual 
employees free to ignore an important con- 
dition of membership, which unions are 
permitted to impose.” * 

In contrast, the Metal Ware decision does 
not even refer to the language of the statute 
or to the legislative history. On ipse dixit 
alone, the new Board now declares that: 

“A full and unqualified tender made any 
time prior to actual discharge and without 
regard as to when the request for discharge 
may have been made, is a proper tender and 
a subsequent discharge based upon the re- 
quest is unlawful.” 3 

Manifestly, this decision permits employees 
to make a mockery of union rules govern- 
ing the time by which periodic dues must 
be paid. By one stroke of the pen the Board 
declares those rules, no matter how fair, and 
how uniformly applied, unenforcible. Can 
this decision be squared with the policy of 
Congress as expressed in the proviso to sec- 
tion 8 (b) (1) (A) and with the legisla- 
tive history? And what are the practical 
consequences of this decision from the em- 
ployer’s point of view? Now the employer 
cannot rely upon the employee’s delin- 
quency which resulted in his expulsion; he 
must now satisfy himself, before making the 


112 N. L. R. B. No. 80, 36 L. R. R. M. 1077 
(1955). 

94 N. L. R. B. 508 (1951). 

94 N. L. R. B. 508, 510 (1951). 

112 N. L. R. B. No. 80, 36 L. R. R. M. 1077, 
1078 (1955). 8 
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discharge, that the employee has not ten- 
dered dues up until the very last minute 
before the discharge becomes effective. The 
additional complication and annoyance 
which this entails for the employer, to say 
nothing of the additional risk which it im- 
poses, may prove a substantial deterrent to 
the execution and enforcement of valid 
union security agreements. If the Board, 
like. anyone else, is presumed to intend the 
normal consequences of its acts, one may 
well conclude that discouragement of en- 
forcement of union security agreements is 
precisely the objective which the Metal Ware 
decision seeks to achieve. 

K. THE BOARD OVERRULES THE SUPREME COURT— 

THE MONSANTO CHEMICAL CASE 

Section 9 (f) of the Taft-Hartley Act 
requires unions to file certain financial 
and constitutional information with the 
Secretary of Labor and to distribute the 
financial data among its members. No 
complaint can be issued by the Board 
on a charge made by a union or any 
investigation conducted of a representa- 
tion petition filed by a union unless sec- 
tion 9 (f) is complied with. 

Section 9 (g) requires the union to 
file annual reports, and distribute them 
to its members, so as to keep the mitial 
information up to date. Section 9 (g) 
says that no certification shall issue to 
any union that does not comply with 
its provisions. 

The purpose of section 9 (f) and (g) 
is wholesome. Unions should disclose 
their financial operations, but practical 
eompliance to the letter is often diffi- 
cult, particularly for small local unions 
which do not have adequate accounting 
facilities or which hold infrequent meet- 
ings. 

Until recently, the Labor Board con- 
strued sections 9 (f) and (g) so as to 
accomplish the purposes of the act with- 
out visiting harsh penalties upon unions 
which inadvertently fall our of com- 
pliance. Its action in so construing the 
act is fully justified by the language of 
the act, and has been approved com- 
pletely by the Supreme Court. As the 
Supreme Court said in N. L. R. B. v. Dant 
and Russell (344 U. S. 375): 

As a practical matter, elections of new of- 
ficers, changes in organizational structures, 
difficulties and delays in auditing financial 
statements or in obtaining information with 
respect to the numerous details which sec- 
tion 9 (f) and (g) requires, make compliance 
at a given moment, or continuous com- 
pliance, a matter of happenstance. * * * 
Such normal noncompliance at the time of 
filing a charge should not work to frustrate 
the act’s purposes (with respect to) unions 
which do have leadership willing to comply. 
(344 U. S. at 383-384). 


Under the Supreme Court decision in 
the Dant and Russell case, a union which 
inadvertently had let its compliance 
status lapse was not penalized if it cor- 
rected its error and came into compli- 
ance at the times actually required by 
the act. 

In an unfair labor practice case the 
time specified in the act is the time when 
the Board issues a complaint. “No com- 
plaint shall be issued,” the act says, un- 
less the union which filed the charge is in 
compliance. Therefore, the Board 
said—and the Supreme Court agreed— 
if the union had fallen out of compliance 
when it filed its charge, still the Board 
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could and should proceed if the union 
corrected the situation before the Board 
issued its complaint. 

The Board came to the same result in 
election cases. Section 9 (g) says that 
no certification shall issue unless the 
union has filed its annual financial and 
other reports with the Secretary of La- 
bor. A union which filed a petition may 
fall out of compliance while the case 
is pending. The Board, following the 
principle of the Dant and Russell case 
and the language of the act, said that 
the union could cure this if it reacquired 
its compliance status before the certifica- 
tion issued, (Fawcett-Dearing Printing 
Co. (106 NLRB 1249 (1953)).) That was 
the policy under the old Board. The 
old Board followed the act. It followed 
the Court decisions. 

All this has now been changed by the 
Eisenhower Board. Only last week, the 
Board overruled the Fawcett-Dearing 
case and, indeed, the Supreme Court of 
the United States, and established a 
new and highly vindictive rule. This 
new rule was announced in the Monsanto 
Chemical Co. case (115 NLRB No. 102). 

The case itself is a remarkable one. 
The union filed an election petition in 
January 1955. At that time it was in 
full compliance with sections 9 (f) and 
(g). The Regional Director dismissed 
the petition. On appeal, the Board re- 
versed him. Various postponements oc- 
curred and, finally, a hearing was held 
in June of 1955 and the case went to 
the Board for decision. 

All during this period the union was 
in full compliance. But while the Board 
delayed and delayed, the union’s fiscal 
year expired on September 30. The 
Board allows a union 90 days after the 
end of its fiscal year to file its financial 
reports with the Secretary of Labor and 
to publicize them among the members. 
The union compiled and filed its report 
within the 90 days but, before the 90 
days were up, it informed the Regional 
Director that it could not make the nec- 
essary publication within that time be- 
cause its bylaws required that the finan- 
cial data be publicized at a regular union 
meeting, and the next regular union 
meeting was not scheduled until 3 weeks 
after the 90-day period had elapsed. 

Nothing happened. A 8-week period 
of noncompliance followed, until Jan- 
uary 1956. The union then made the 
necessary publication in accordance 
with its bylaws. 

Still no decision eame from the Board. 
Under its established rule, the fact that 
the union had fallen out of compliance 
for 3 weeks while the case was pending 
would have made no difference. The act 
requires compliance with 9 (g) only 
when certification issues. But, as in so 
many other instances, what the Taft- 
Hartley Act says is enough for the Eisen- 
hower board. It announced a new policy. 
It decided on- some new legislation of 
its own. It decided that if any union 
should fall out of compliance, then, im- 
mediately, the privilege of using the 
Board’s processes will be denied and, in- 
deed, any action already taken on behalf 
of the union will be immediately with- 
draw or revoked. And so the petition in 
the Monsanto case was dismissed in 
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March 1956, months after it was filed 
because, for 3 weeks during that period, 
the union was out of compliance because 
its bylaws required distribution of 
financial data at a regular meeting. 

Presumably this vindictive rule applies 
in both unfair labor practice cases and 
representation cases. Clearly it flies in 
the face of both the law and the Supreme 
Court. 

I concede that, in these cases, a union 
may be, in a sense, at fault. It should 
comply. It should, in the 90 days after 
the end of its fiscal year, be able to make 
the necessary audits and file and dis- 
tribute the results. But surely we did 
not, when we passed sections 9 (f) and 
(g) mean to visit the kind of punishment 
meted out by the Board for involuntary 
noncompliance. Our object was to get 
the information on file and have it dis- 
tributed, not to punish unions for making 
mistakes on technical and complicated 
details. 

This is no small matter. The 6 
months’ statute of limitations in the act 
means that once a charge has been dis- 
missed, under this new rule, usually a new 
one cannot be filed—and the employer 
goes scot-free even if he has violated the 
act in the most flagrant manner. And, 
in representation cases, a contract may 
be executed while a petition is pending. 
If the petition is thrown out, the contract 
becomes a bar and the petitioning union 
may be denied a right to an election for 
as long as 5 years. 

And the filing requirements of sections 
9 (f), (g), and (h) are such that it is 
almost impossible to avoid inadvertent 
noncompliance. The Board itself, in 
the Dant and Russell case told the Su- 
preme Court that, as of January 31, 1952, 
the number of local unions which were in 
compliance, was 9,220, while the number 
which had complied, but had lapsed from 
compliance, was 13,825. Relying on the 
Board, the Supreme Court issued its Dant 
and Russell decision, applying the act as 
written by Congress. It remained for 
the Eisenhower Board to emasculate both 
the statute and the Supreme Court’s 
ruling. 


L. “FREE SPEECH"—THE BOARD LICENSES 
EMPLOYER COERCION 


The right of free speech is a precious 
one. Like all great rights, however, it 
is sometimes falsely invoked. The Eisen- 
hower Board has achieved the perhaps 
unique distinction of stretching the right 
of free speech to include plain coercion 
by the employer and, at the same time 
invoking it to justify his actions in for- 
bidding his employees to exercise their 
right of free speech. 

Section 8 (c) of the Taft-Hartley Act 
specifically says that the expression of 
views shall not be an unfair labor prac- 
tice so long as it does not contain a threat 
of reprisal or promise of benefit. What 
the Eisenhower Board has done is to ig- 
nore the qualifications in this section. 
It is impossible to set forth fully all of 
the instances in which, on one pretext or 
another, the Board has ignored plain 
threats of reprisals and promises of bene- 
fit. A few examples will suffice. 

Professor Willard Wirtz of Northwest- 
ern University, in his previously eited 
study of the Board’s free-speech deci- 
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sions,“ points out that the extent to 
which the Eisenhower Board has gone in 
this matter is well illustrated by the 
Morganton Full Fashioned Hosiery Co. 
case (107 NLRB No. 312 (1954)). He 
points out that in that case the Board 
majority found no substantial signifi- 
cance in the statements by 2 super- 
visors to 2 employees that the plant 
would be closed if the union won the elec- 
tion. In this case there was a context 
of a series of strong anti-union state- 
ments cited by Wirtz.“ Wirtz calls at- 
tention to the fact that Board member 
Murdock’s suggestion that the effect of 
such coercive statements to two employ- 
ees would undoubtedly spread among 
others, particularly in such a context, 
was rejected by the Board majority with 
the statement that— 

An employee mandate cannot lightly be 
set aside merely because the normal and ex- 
pected plant discussion happens to include 
a few isolated threats by overzealous minor 
supervisory personnel, 


Wirtz continues: 


Again, in National Furniture Mfg. Co. the 
Board majority found unexceptionable the 
employer statement in two letters distributed 
to employees shortly before the election that 
the company would have to shut down and 
move out of the city if forced to meet the 
union demands. Still blunter employer 

statements, in Chicopee Mfg. Corp. (107 
N. L. R. B. No. 31 (1953)), that “if the union 
(wins we will) be forced to move the plant” 
were found by the Board majority to amount 
only to “predictions of the possible impact 
of wage demands upon the employer's busi- 
ness.“ I only say they ought to be required 
to put on overalls and work for a year in 
such a plant, Then they might have a little 
better understanding of a worker’s interpre- 
tation of such an employer threat. There 
appears to be still broader license in the 
further statement in this case that “A 
prophecy that unionization might ultimately 
lead to loss of employment is not coercive 
where there is no threat that the employer 
will use its economic power to make its 
prophecy come true.” 


Why did they make the threat? They 
made it because they wanted them to 
vote against unionization. They cannot 
be excused—these Eisenhower Board 
members—of being naive. On the con- 
trary, we can take judicial notice of the 
fact that they know exactly what they 
are up to. In this instance they wanted 
to save an obviously antiunion employer. 

Subsequent cases” suggest strongly 


„Board Policy and Labor Management Re- 
lations: Employer Persuasion, New York Uni- 
versity Seventh Annual Conference on Labor 
(1954), p. 79, et seq. 

One letter from the employer to all em- 
ployees; three letters from a petitioner for 
decertification containing statements which 
the union asked the employer, without re- 
sults, to disavow. 

æ Deming Co. (107 N. L. R. B. No. 233 
(1954) ); Sparkletts Drinking Water Corp. 
(107 N. L. R. B. No. 293 (1954)) (in which 
the new Board rejected the older Board’s 
findings (100 N. L. R. B. 1296) on the same 
set of facts, explaining that the old Board 
had not had the full text of the speech be- 
fore it); Morganton Full-Fashioned Hosiery 
Co. (107 N. L. R. B. No. 312 (1954)) (em- 
ployer statement “reminded” employees that 
the union “cost many of you almost 8 
months of employment,” and then added: 
“It could happen again”); but cf. Cooper's, 
Inc, (107 N. L. R. B. No. 206 (1954) ). 
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that these predictions and prophecies of 
unpleasant eventualities may be cast 
safely in terms which at least the timid 
might conceivably misinterpret as 
threats. 

Another example is the Eisenhower 
Board’s reversal of the old rule that a 
statement that the employer will refuse 
to bargain even if the union wins the 
election is a violation of the act. Here 
again I turn to Professor Wirtz for au- 
thority: In Esquire, Inc. (107 N. L. R. B. 
260 (1954)), Murdock dissenting, the 
Board approved a pattern of employer 
preelection words and action which 
could have had only the effect of per- 
suading the employees that even if the 
union won the election—which it did 
not—the subsequent attempt at collec- 
tive bargaining would be a lesson in 
frustration. The employer stated to the 
employees in a series of three letters that 
if the union won the election the com- 
pany would refuse to bargain until or- 
dered to do so by the courts, that the 
court processing would take several 
years, that we will always be willing to 
pay as high wages voluntarily as we will 
be willing to pay through a union con- 
tract,” and that “we also do not intend 
to lose production for a single day be- 
cause of any strikes which the (union) 
may be planning for us and for vou.“ 
The Board found here no threat of re- 
prisal and no interference with the em- 
ployees’ freedom of choice, but only an 
“expression of the employer's legal posi- 
tion.” 

How ridiculous and absurd. 

The action of the Eisenhower Board in 
licensing almost any kind of employer 
speech is paralleled by its use of section 8 
(c) to justify the discriminatory enforce- 
ment of rules aganst speech by employ- 
ees. Section 8 (c) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act does more than protect the right of 
free speech. The legislative history 
makes it clear that the majority in 1947 
intended to overrule the Wagner Act 
Board’s captive-audience doctrine. 

The captive-audience device is a 
simple one. The employer wants to urge 
his workers not to vote for a union in an 
NLRB election. He wants to make sure 
that everyone listens to what he has to 
say. So he does not simply write letters 
or have leaflets distributed. He closes up 
his plant or store and orders all of the 
workers to assemble, during working 
hours and on time for which the em- 
ployer pays, so that they must listen to 
his antiunion speech. 

The Board, in 1946, decided that this 
was an unfair labor practice. The un- 
fair labor practice, the Board said, was 
not in making an antiunion speech. The 
employer had the right to do that. The 
unfair labor practice was making the 
speech on company time and on company 
property and compelling the workers to 
listen to him. 

Whether rightly or wrongly—and I 
think, wrongly—Congress in 1947 over- 
ruled this Board decision. But, in 1951, 
the Board was faced with a new problem 
in the Bonwit-Teller case (96 NLRB 608). 


In that case the employer used the cap- 


tive audience device. But, in that case, 
something more was involved. The 
company was a department store. And, 
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as a department store, the Board per- 
mitted the company to establish a rule 
which other employers are forbidden to 
establish: it permitted the employer to 
enforce a rule against employee solicita- 
tion on the union question on company 
property, whether or not this solicitaton 
took place on working time. The com- 
pany, in the Bonwit-Teller case had 
imposed just such a rule. 

In other words, what happened in the 
Bonwit-Teller case was that the company 
not only made speeches against the 
union on company time and on company 
property but it compelled the employees 
to listen. This it had a right to do under 
the Board's interpretation of section 8 
(c) of the Taft-Hartley Act. But it went 
further. It established a ruling prevent- 
ing the workers from exercising their 
right of free speech on company prop- 
erty, whether on company time or not, 
The company’s position in Bonwit-Teller, 
in other words, was that it had a right to 
talk to the employees against the union 
on company time and on company prop- 
erty, but the employees had no right to 
talk in favor of the union. 

In the Bonwit-Teller case- there was 
one further factor. After the company 
made its captive-audience speech the 
union organizer asked the company to 
assemble the employees again in a simi- 
lar fashion to listen to the union’s argu- 
ments. The employer refused. 
Looking at this whole situation, the 
Board decided that it was an unfair labor 
practice for the employer under these 
circumstances to refuse to grant the 
union’s request. The Board conceded 
that he had a right to speak and to use 
the captive audience device, but the 
Board said, if he did, he had to grant the 
union's request to give equal opportunity. 

The Board’s decision in the Bonwit- 
Teller case was taken to the Second Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals. The second cir- 
cuit refused to enforce the Board’s order. 
It said that nothing in the act required 
the kind of eye-for-an-eye or tooth-for- 
a-tooth result which the Board insisted 
on. The fact that the employer chose to 
exercise his right to speak through the 
use of the capitive audience device did 
not mean the court said that he had to 
supply a captive audience for the union. 

But, the court said, the employer had 
violated the act. The violation was not 
the refusal to provide a captive audience 
for the union. The violation lay in the 
fact that, by using this device, he was 
violating his own rule preventing discus- 
sion of the union question on company 
property. This, the court said, was 
plainly discrimination. If solicitation on 
the union question was forbidden on 
company premises, it should be forbidden 
both to the employer and to the em- 
ployees. This did not mean, the court 
said, that the employer had to supply an 
audience for the union. It only meant 
that he had to either stop using the 
premises for antiunion speeches or per- 
mit the employees to use the premises 
for prounion speeches or permit the 
employees to use the premises for pro- 
union speech among themselves. 

There the matter stood until, after the 
elections of 1952, the personnel of the 
Board changed. As a result of this 
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change there came the decision of the 
Board in the Livingston Shirt case (107 
NLRB 400 (1953)). At the time the 
Livingston Shirt case was decided, two 
members of the Board had been ap- 
pointed by President Eisenhower: Chair- 
man Farmer and Member Rodgers. Two 
members of the Board still remained 
from the prior administration: Member 
Peterson and Member Murdock, There 
was one vacancy. 

The facts of the Livingston Shirt case 
were just like the Bonwit-Teller case ex- 
cept for one thing. The company did 
not have a broad nonsolicitation rule, 
preventing solicitation among the em- 
ployees during nonworking time. 
‘Therefore, under the decision of the sec- 
ond circuit in the Bonwit-Teller case, 
there was no unfair labor practice when 
the employer used the captive audience 
device and refused to provide a captive 
audience for the union. The Board 
could have decided the case simply by 
following the judicial decision of the sec- 
ond circuit. And this is what Member 
Peterson in fact did. 

Simply following the judicial prece- 
dent, however, without castigating the 
prior administration of the act, however, 
was not enough for Chairman Farmer 
and Member Rodgers. They were not 
content simply to say that because the 
earlier decisions of the Board had not 
been supported in the courts, they would 
not follow those earlier decisions. In- 
stead, they engaged in a denunciation 
of the entire Bonwit-Teller doctrine and 
said that the free speech provisions of 
the Taft-Hartley Act required them to 
hold, in the name of free speech, that no 
unfair labor practice could possibly be 
predicated upon the exercise of free 
speech by the employer, irrespective of 
his denial of free speech to the em- 
ployees. 

That this was not just idle language on 
the part of the Eisenhower appointees 
was demonstrated in the NuTone case 
(112 NLRB No. 143). In that case, 
there was no question about providing a 
captive audience for the union. The 
question was discrimination in the appli- 
cation of plant rules, pure and simple. 
The United Steelworkers of America en- 
gaged in a vigorous organizational cam- 
paign among the employees of the Nu- 
Tone company. While this campaign 
was on, the company established a rule 
prohibiting any distribution of literature 
of any kind on the union question within 
the plant. 

There is no doubt that an employer 
has the right to establish such a rule in 
the interests of keeping the plant clean 
and preventing litter, if he applies the 
rule fairly. But the company in this case 
did not apply its rule fairly. On the very 
day that it promulgated its rule against 
distribution of literature by the em- 
ployees, it itself began an anti-union 
campaign by distributing antiunion lit- 
erature within the plant. The foremen 
were given lengthy diatribes against the 
union and ordered to distribute them to 
all employees while they were at work. 

By use of this device the company 
managed to defeat the union in the elec- 
tion. And then, having accomplished 
this purpose, the company promptly 
sponsored a company union and, still in 
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violation of its own rules, mimeographed 
the company union’s literature and had 
the foremen distribute it within the 
plant. 

The union complained to the Board. 
The Board agreed that the company had 
violated the act by sponsoring the com- 
pany union. But it refused to find that 
the employer violated the act by simul- 
taneously preventing the employees from 
distributing literature for the union 
while itself distributing antiunion lit- 
erature. 

The question, the Board said, was the 
same as in the Livingston Shirt case 
and must be decided on the basis of the 
opinion of the two Eisenhower ap- 
pointees in the Livingston Shirt case. 

That is, the employer had the right 
of free speech and therefore nothing he 
did in the way of communication of his 
arguments could be an unfair labor 
practice, even though he violated his own 
rules forbidding employees from commu- 
nicating with each other. In so doing, 
the Board, with Member Murdock dis- 
senting, delivered itself of this telling 
statement as to its view on the subject 
of management’s rights as against 
labor: 

Management prerogative certainly extends 
far enough so as to permit an employer to 
make rules that do not bind himself, Other- 
wise an employer can only enforce a rule 
he promulgates so long as he conducts him- 
self according to the rule. 

RECESS 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senate take a 5-minute 
recess. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Larr in the chair). Is there objection? 

There being no objection, at 8 o’clock 
and 50 minutes p. m. the Senate took 
a recess until 8 o’clock and 55 minutes 
p. m. 

Upon the expiration of the recess, the 
Senate reassembled and was called to 
order by the Presiding Officer. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, what the 
Board said in the NuTone case is that 
the employer has the right under the 
act to prevent his employees from com- 
municating among each other by the 
means of distribution of prounion litera- 
ture in the plant, but that he can simul- 
taneously himself engage in the distribu- 
tion of the most extreme kind of anti- 
union literature. 

It is possible to argue both for and 
against the free-speech provision in the 
Taft-Hartley Act. It is possible to argue 
that the action of Congress in passing 
this provision prevents the Board from 
prohibiting the use of the captive audi- 
ence device or other devices to persuade 
the employees not to join a union. But 
it defies reason to say, as the Eisenhower 
members of the Board said, in the Nu- 
Tone case, that the meaning of the free- 
speech provision is that an employer has 
a license to establish rules against the 
exercise of free speech by his employees 
which he does not fairly enforce. 

Certainly nothing in the decisions of 
the Board or of the courts prior to the 
NuTone case justified the plainly anti- 
labor decision in that case. Indeed, al- 
most the same question has been decided 
by the courts contrary to the Board’s 
position. In American Furnace Co. (158 
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F. 2d 376), a company had forbidden a 
union to distribute literature within the 
plant, but, at the same time, had per- 
mitted the local businessmen of the com- 
munity to distribute antiunion literature. 
The Court of Appeals of the Seventh Cir- 
cuit in an opinion by Judge Minton, who 
is now a member of the Supreme Court, 
made it perfectly clear that this kind of 
discriminatory action was a violation of 
the act. 

Even the decision of the second circuit 
in the Bonwit-Teller case clearly says, 
citing the American Furnace case, that 
although the employer does not have to 
provide an audience for the union, it 
cannot discriminatorily enforce its rules 
against solicitation or distribution on 
company property. As the court said, if 
the company chose to avail itself of that 
privilege” it was, in our opinion, re- 
quired to abstain from campaigning 
against the union on the same premises 
to which the union was denied access; if 
it should be otherwise, the practical ad- 
vantage to the employer who was op- 
posed to unionization, would constitute 
a serious interference with the right of 
his employees to organize.” 

The NuTone case has been taken to 
the Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia Circuit. I do not know how 
that case will result. It may be that the 
Board will be sustained in its position. 
But even if it were, that should not end 
the question, because, when the Board 
goes to the courts, its opinions as an 
expert body are given great respect. 
Decisions which the court itself would 
not make, as an original matter, may be 
affirmed because they are made by an 
expert and supposedly unbiased body. 
The NuTone case, and the whole history 
of the Bonwit-Teller doctrine, makes it 
clear that the very premise upon which 
the courts review the decisions of the 
Eisenhower Board is erroneous. ‘That 
Board is neither expert nor unbiased. 
And its arrogant statement about man- 
agement rights in the NuTone case is 
proof of that conclusion, irrespective of 
any decision which the courts may make. 

14. CONCLUSION 


Mr. President, I opened this speech 
by charging that the Eisenhower Board 
has rewritten the Taft-Hartley Act to 
make it more intensely antilabor, and 
that it has perverted the act’s admin- 
istrative machinery for the same pur- 
pose. The cases and exampies I have 
given amply support this charge and 
they only scratch the surface. For every 
case I have cited there are additional 
ones, 

Also, there are many cases which the 
Board may have decided unfairly and 
unjustly by abusing its enormous fact- 
finding powers. In biased hands, fact- 
finding can be a weapon of injustice. 
Every lawyer knows the cliche: “Let me 
find the facts and I care not what the 
law may be. I will achieve whatever 
results I please.” 

For every instance of administrative 
unfairness in the day-to-day handling 
of cases by the General Counsel and by 
the field offices which I have been able 
to cite, I suggest there are many un- 
known and unreported similar instances 
which only an investigation could 
reveal. 
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What I have given, however, is enough 
to show the pattern. It is enough, I 
believe, to make it clear that a thorough 
investigation of the policies of the Gen- 
eral Counsel’s office and of the Board 
should be made by the Senate Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

I call for a complete investigation by 
Congress in defense of its own preroga- 
tives which I am satisfied are presently 
being invaded by the Board’s and Gen- 
eral Counsel’s usurpation of legislative 
power. 

Mr. President, in closing, I would be 
less than appreciative and grateful if I 
did not extend to the Presiding Officer, 
who has listened to me throughout the 
speech, my very sincere thanks for his 
kindly attention, and for the service he 
has rendered to the Senate in presiding 
during the past few hours. 

I may say to him, since he is a new 
Member of the Senate, that this is only 
what we might call a warm-up to a really 
long speech. It is merely an example, if 
it should become necessary before this 
session is over to move into a longer ses- 
sion, of getting into trim for a possible 
longer session. 

I also wish to say to the staff members 
of the Senate, those who sit at the desk, 
that I realize the inconvenience I have 
caused them by the long session tonight, 
which was not of my making, in that I 
had hoped, as I said, to have the speech 
delivered by 5 or 6 o'clock. 

To the official reporters of debates, to 
whom the Senate is always greatly in- 
debted, I offer my thanks for the cour- 
tesy and the devotion to duty which they 
have extended to the Senate as I have 
spoken tonight. 

EXHIBIT 1 
PoLICYMAKING BY THE NEW “QUASI-JUDICIAL” 
NLRB 


(This paper is an expended version of an 
address delivered at the New York Univer- 
sity eighth annual conference on labor, 
June 8, 1955) 


(By Mozart G. Ratner, member of the firm 
of Jacobs, Kamin and Ratner, Chicago, III.; 
until January 1953, Assistant General 
Counsel in Charge of Supreme Court Liti- 
gation, NLRB) 


In 1947, when Congress amended the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act by adopting the 
Taft-Hartley proposals, it established the 
independent office of General Counsel of the 
Board and to that office assigned many of the 
administrative and prosecuting functions 
which had previously been performed by the 
Board. The purpose of stripping the Board 
of these powers was, as the report of the 
conference committee explained, to limit the 
Board to the performance of quasi-judicial 
functions.“ At the same time, Congress 
increased the membership of the Board from 
3 to 5. By March 1954, as a result of resigna- 
tions and expirations of Board members’ 
terms of office, the Republican administration 
elected in 1952 had filled a majority of the 
seats with its own appointees. Since that 
time, many changes in NLRB policy have 
been effectuated through the decisional 
process. It is the purpose of this paper to 
examine some of these changes and, through 
them, to evaluate the new Board’s perform- 
ance of its statutory function. 


Evaluation of recent changes in NLRB 
policy begins with consideration of the na- 


1H. R. Rept. No. 510, on H. R. 3020, p. 38, 
89th Cong., Ist sess. (1947). 
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ture of the policymaking role which Con- 
gress assigned to the Board. No one doubts 
that in exercising its quasi-judicial func- 
tions the Board possesses a latitude of policy- 
making discretion greater than that which is 
vested in the courts. We are told authorita- 
tively that “the constant process of trial and 
error, on a wider and fuller scale than a sin- 
gle adversary litigation permits, differentiates 
perhaps more than anything else the admin- 
istrative from the Judicial process.”* And 
so, for example, the Board may put to work, 
in fashioning remedies “to effiectuate a policy 
of the act,” understanding and insight which 
it gains from cumulative experience, even 
though its conclusions can be neither sup- 
ported nor validated objectively by the par- 
ticular record before it.* 

Again, there is perhaps wider latitude for 
policymaking than the Courts possess in the 
area of reconciling competing and apparently 
inconsistent congressional objectives, where 
one goal cannot be fully attained without 
overriding completely another, and equally 
important, goal. This was the nature of the 
problem which the Board faced in inter- 
preting the sweeping and literally unquali- 
fied prohibitions of section 8 (b) (4) (A) of 
the Taft-Hartley Act‘ in the light of Con- 
gress manifest intention, expressed in sec- 
tions 7° and 13.“ to preserve and not pro- 
hibit the utilization by labor organizations 
of traditional weapons of economic conflict 
in primary disputes. The same kind of prob- 
lem was met by the Board in reconciling the 
apparently unqualified guaranty of the 
right to organize with employer interests in 
maintaining plant discipline and effective 
production, Commending the Board's solu- 
tion in both cases—the primary-secondary 
distinction in one; freedom to solicit mem- 
bership on company property, but only dur- 
ing nonworking hours, in the other—the 
Supreme Court emphasized that the Board’s 
evaluation of such competing interests and 


2 NLRB v. Seven-Up Bottling Co., 344 U. S. 
344, 349 (1953). 

* Ibid. 

It shall be an unfair labor practice for a 
labor organization or its agents to engage 
in, or to induce or encourage the employees 
of any employer to engage in, a strike or 
concerted refusal in the course of their em- 
ployment to use, manufacture, process, 
transport, or otherwise handle or work on 
any goods, articles, materials, or commodities 
or to perform any services, where an object 
thereof is * * * forcing or requiring any 
employer or self-employed person to join any 
labor or employer organization or any em- 
ployer or other person to cease using, selling, 
handling, transporting, or otherwise dealing 
in the products of any other producer, proc- 
essor, or manufacturer, or to cease doing 
business with any other person” (61 Stat, 
141 (1947), 29 U. S. C. A., sec. 158 (b) (4) (A) 
(Supp., 1954)). 

s “Employees shall have the right to self- 
organization, to form, join, or assist labor 
organizations, to bargain collectively through 
representatives of their own choosing, and to 
engage in other concerted activities for the 
purpose of collective bargaining or other 
mutual aid or protection, and shall also have 
the right to refrain from any or all of such 
activities except to the extent that such 
right may be affected by an agreement re- 
quiring membership in a labor organization 
as a condition of employment as authorized 
in sec. 158 (a) (3) of this title“ (61 Stat. 
140 (1947), 29 U. S. C. A., sec. 157 (Supp. 
1954) ). 

„Nothing in this subchapter, except as 
specifically provided for herein, shall be 
construed so as to either to interfere with 
or impede or diminish in any way the right 
to strike, or to affect the limitations or quali- 
fications on that right” (61 Stat. 151 (1947), 
29 U. S. C. A., sec. 163 (Supp., 1954) ). 
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its policy resolution as to which interest 
should, in particular circumstances, prevail, 
is entitled to weight. 

But the scope of the Board's policymaking 
discretion is not unlimited. ‘The basic out- 
lines of national labor policy have been laid 
down by Congress in the statute, and it is 
that policy, and no other, which the Board is 
authorized to enforce and to effectuate. It 
is true today, as it was under the Wagner 
Act, that Congress policy, as expressed in 
the statute, “cannot be defeated by the 
Board's policy“; the Board is not permitted 
“under the guise of administration to put 
limitations in the statute not placed there 
by Congress.” In short, the Board may not 
reform the act “to conform to the Board’s 
idea of correct policy.” * 

The provision for judicial determination, 
first by the Court of Appeals and then by 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
whether policies adopted by the Board con- 
form to the statutory policy, establishes a 
superstructure of limitation within which 
the Board must confine its discretion. It is 
true, of course, that in deciding whether 
particular policies adopted by the Board con- 
form to the statute’s objectives courts “must 
guard against the danger of sliding uncon- 
sciously from the narrow confines of law into 
the more spacious domain of policy.“ And 
it therefore follows that in not every in- 
stance in which the Board’s policy is upheld 
by the Court is the Board thereafter pre- 
cluded by judicial approval alone from alter- 
ing its policy. Where, however, judicial ap- 
proval of Board policy is based upon the 
Court’s appraisal of the terms of the statute 
where the Court holds, in effect, that the 
Board’s policy is the only one consistent 
with effectuation of the act’s objectives the 
Board is no longer free to adopt a contrary 
policy, just as it is not free after the Supreme 
Court has held a particular Board policy 
inconsistent with the language or purposes 
of the act to continue to apply that policy. 

Within the framework of these limitations 
changes of Board policy are inevitable. Ju- 
dicial disapproval of the Board's interpreta- 
tion of particular provisions of the act; the 
administrative process, which invites the 
Board to review the effects of its policies in 
the light of its cumulative experience; and 
the shifts in Board member personnel, each 
contribute a share to that end. Changes so 
motivated were plentiful during both Wag- 
ner and Taft-Hartley days, prior to the time 
when a majority of the Board became com- 
posed of appointees of the present adminis- 
tration. Of the many examples available, a 
few must suffice. When the Supreme Court 
refused to review the decision of the second 
circuit in NLRB v. American Tube Bending 
Co.” the Board bowed and changed its pol- 
icy of condemning, as illegal interference, 
antiunion speeches made by an employer 
for the purpose of influencing the outcome 
of an election. Adoption of the Woolworth 
formula," for computing back pay on a quar- 


™NLRB v. Denver Bldg. & Construction 
Trades Council (341 U. S. 675, 692 (1951) ); 
Republic Aviation Corp. v. NLRB (324 U. 8. 
793, 799-800 (1945) ). 

8 Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. v. NLRB (338 
U. S. 355, 363 (1949) ), reversing a Board de- 
cision under the Wagner Act. 

Phelps Dodge Corp. v. NLRB (313 U. 8. 
177, 194 (1941)). 

0 134 F. 2d 993 (C. A. 2d, 1943), cert. denied 
320 U. S. 768 (1943). 

u F. W. Woolworth Co. (90 N. L. R. B. 289 
(1950)). Prior to Woolworth, the Board 
totaled the losses incurred by employees who 
were found to have been discriminatorily 
discharged during the entire period from the 
date of their discharge until the date they 
were offered reinstatement. Against this 
total of wage losses the Board credited all 
earnings obtained by the employee during 
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terly instead of a total period basis, reflected 
the Board's observation of the cumulative 
effects of its former policy in defeating offers 
of reinstatement. The gyrations of Board 
policy on the question of bargaining rights 
for foremen, from Union Collieries, to Ma- 
ryland Drydock,” to Packard Motor Car Co. 
may fairly be deemed to have reflected the 
preponderance, at varying times, of a major- 
ity of members who held one view or the 
other on this close policy issue. 

It should be emphasized, however, that 
in 1947, Congress took from the Board a 
large measure of the policymaking discretion 
which the Board had theretofore possessed. 
When it passed Taft-Hartley, Congress did 
far more than add to the existing provisions 
of the Wagner Act new provisions defining 
union unfair labor practices and other regu- 
lations which had no counterpart in the 
earlier law. As the Supreme Court said in 
Gullett Gin Co. v. NLRB, In the course of 
adopting the 1947 amendments Congress con- 
sidered in great detail the provisions of the 
earlier legislation as they had been applied 
by the Board.” * In a footnote to this state- 
ment the Court said: “Ample evidence of 
this may be found in the committee reports 
accompanying the bills which were the basis 
of the comprehensive 1947 act.” 18 In many 
instances Congress disapproved the Board’s 
prior policy and amended the act to change 
it. For example, the elimination of “super- 
visors” from the definition of “employee” 
in section 2 (3); * the “free speech” guaran- 


the entire period. Frequently, when eco- 
nomic conditions improved, employees who 
had suffered a period of total unemployment 
later obtained jobs paying more than those 
from which they had been discriminatorily 
discharged. The excess earnings in such 
cases diminished and sometimes wiped out 
altogether the back-pay obligation which had 
accrued during the period of unemployment. 
The result, the Board found, was to provide 
an incentive to employers to delay offers of 
reinstatement and to induce employees to 
ake reinstatement and thereby terminate 
the back-pay period. It was to avoid these 

consequences that the Board decided to di- 
vide the back-pay period into 3-month terms, 
thereby diminishing the impact of future 
employment developments on the back-pay 
obligations. The Woolworth formula was 
sustained by the Supreme Court in NLRB v. 
Seven-Up Bottling Co., (344 U. S. 344 (1953) ). 

* 41 N. L. R. B. 961 (1942). 

49 N. L. R. B. 733 (1943). 

464 N. L. R. B. 1212 (1945). In Union 
Collieries, the Board found that bargaining 
units composed of supervisory employees 
were appropriate for purposes of collective 
bargaining and certified a labor organization 
as bargaining agent of such a unit. In Mary- 
land Drydocks, the Board found that super- 
visors could not constitute an appropriate 
unit. In Packard, the Board reverted to the 
Union Collieries rule. 

340 U. S. 361, 366 (1951). 

1 See H. Rept. No. 245, 80th Cong., Ist 
sess. (1947); S. Rept. No. 105, 80th Cong., Ist 
sess. (1947). 

u “The term employee! * * shall not 
include * * * any individual employed as a 
supervisor. * * 61 Stat. 137-38 (1947), 29 
U. S. C. A. sec. 152 (3) (Supp., 1954). “The 
term ‘supervisor’ means any individual hay- 
ing authority, in the interest of the employer, 
to hire, transfer, suspend, lay off, recall, pro- 
mote, discharge, assign, reward, or discipline 
other employees, er responsibility to direct 
them, or-to adjust their grievances, or ef- 
fectively to recommend such action, if in 
connection with the foregoing the exercise 
of such authority is not of a merely routine 
or clerical nature, but requires the use of 
independent judgment“ (61 Stat. 138 (1947), 
29 U. S. C. A. sec. 152 (11) (Supp., 1954)). 
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tee embodied in section 8 (e): u the require- 
ment, incorporated in section 10 (c), that 
the Board accord uniform treatment to af- 
filiated and unaffiliated labor organizations, 
and limitation of the “extend of organiza- 
tion“ concept, written into section 9 (b). % 
reflected Congress’ judgment that prior 
Board policy was unsound and should be 
altered. By the same token, however, Con- 
gress after examination approved dozens of 
Board policies and practices and evidenced 
its approval by reenacting without change 
the statutory language on which they rested. 
Particularly was congressional approval man- 
ifest where a Board practice or policy had 
been followed for a considerable period prior 
to 1947, and where the policy or practice had 
received judicial sanction. Thus, in the Gul- 
lett Gin case, the Supreme Court noted that 
the Board's policy of refusing to deduct un- 
employment compensation benefits from 
back pay awards issued under section 10 
(b) = had been followed for many years and 
had twice been approved by the courts. “Un- 
der these circumstances,” said the Court, 
“it is a fair assumption that by reenacting 
without pertinent modification the provision 
with which we here deal, Congress accepted 
the construction placed thereon by the 
Board and approved by the courts.” 2 
There is authority for the view that when 
Congress so examines and adopts an admin- 
istrative policy as its own, Congress gives to 
it “the force of law" * and the administrative 
agency thereby loses whatever discretion it 
may previously have had to alter or depart 
from it.“ But even if naked power to alter 
should remain,” it would seem that after 
such congressional approval, an administra- 
tive agency should change its policy only 
upon a concrete showing that supervening 
events have reduced or impaired its effec- 
tiveness. 
I 


It is in this background that the changes 
in Board policy which have been accom- 
plished over the past year, largely by the 
Eisenhower appointed members of the Board, 
must be judged. Viewed in proper context, 
it becomes apparent that some of the changes 
which have been most bitterly criticized by 
spokesmen for both labor and employer 


*The expressing of any views argument, 
or opinion, or the dissemination thereof, 
whether in written, printed, graphic, or visual 
form, shall not constitute or be evidence of 
an unfair labor practice under any of the 
provisions of this subchapter, if such ex- 
pression contains no threat of reprisal or 
force or promise of benefit“ (61 Stat. 142 
(1947), 29 U. S. C. sec. 158 (c) (Supp., 1954) ). 

In determining whether a complaint 
shall issue alleging a violation of subsection 
(a) (1) or (a) (2) of section 158 of this title, 
and in deciding such cases, the same regula- 
tions and rules of decision shall apply ir- 
respective of whether or not the labor organ- 
ization affected is affiliated with a labor or- 


ganization national or international in 


scope” (61 Stat. 147 (1947), 29 U. S. C. A. 
sec. 160 (c) (Supp., 1954) ). 

0 The Board shall not * * (2) decide 
that any craft unit is inappropriate for * * * 
purposes [of collective bargaining] on the 
ground that a different unit has been estab- 
lished by a prior Board determination, un- 
less a majority of the employees in the pro- 
posed craft unit vote against separate repre- 
sentation” (61 Stat. 143 (1947), 29 U. S. C. A. 
sec. 159 (b) (Supp., 1954) ). 

161 Stat. 146 (1947), 29 U. S. C. A. sec. 
160 (b) (Supp., 1954). 

= 340 U. S. 361, 366 (1951). 

*Helvering v. R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co, 
(306 U. S. 110, 116 (1939) ). 

Squibb & Sons v. Helvering (98 F. 2d 
69, 70 (C. A. 2d, 1938) ). 

* Cf. Helvering v. Reynolds (313 U. S. 428 
(1941)). 
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groups reflect not reversal of policy by the 
Board in an area where it possesses discre- 
tion, but rather recognition that judicial 
condemnation of past policy compels its 
abandonment, For example, the decision in 
Blue Flash,* overruling the doctrine that 
employer interrogation is per se an unfair 
labor practice, was preceded by decisions of 
at least six circuits which had refused to 
enforce orders predicated on the Standard- 
Coosa-Thatcher principle When the Su- 
preme Court denied the Board's petition for 
certiorari in NLRB v. Winer™ there would 
seem to have been little left for the Board 
but gracefully to retreat. So, too, the 
Board's renunciation of its prior policy 
against retaliatory employer association lock- 
outs was virtually dictated by the condemna- 
tion of that policy in decisions of the Seventh 
and Ninth Circuits in Morand Bros. Beverage 
Co. v. NLRB™ and Leonard v. NLRB. 
Nor can the Board be fairly charged 
with changing policy when it holds 
now, reversing earlier cases, that an employee 
does not enjoy the protection of section 7 
when, in the course of his employment, he 
refuses to cross a picket line at the premises 
of an employer other than his own, and there 
is no provision in the collective bargaining 
contract covering his own employment which 
vouchsafes that privilege to him.* The Su- 
preme Court in NLRB v. Rockaway News 
Supply Co.* so held and, whatever the per- 
sonal views of its members might be as to the 
correctness of that decision, the Board could 
do nothing but follow. 

Limitation, in Livingston Shirt Corp.™ of 
the Bonwit Teller doctrine,™ that an em- 
ployer who makes a preelection speech to a 
massed assembly of employees on company 
time and property must give the union an 
equal opportunity to reply, may likewise be 
considered a reflection of judicial restrictions, 
rather than an independent evaluation of 
policy. For in reviewing the Bonwit Teller 
decision, the Second Circuit, the very court 
upon whose decision in NLRB v. Clark Bros. 
the Bonwit Teller policy was based, indicated 
disapproval of the doctrine except insofar as 


* N. L. R. B. 591 (1954). 

“NLRB v. Associated Dry Goods Corp. 
(209 F. 2d 593 (C. A. 2d., 1954)); Wayside 
Press, Inc. v. NLRB (206 F. 2d 862 (C. A. 9th, 
1953) ); NLRB v. England Bros., Inc. (201 F. 
2d 395 (C. A. Ist 1953)); NLRB v. Arthur 
Winer, Inc, (194 F. 2d 370 (C. A. 7th, 1952) ); 
NLRB v. Montgomery Ward & Co. (192 F. 2d 
160 (C. A. 2d, 1951)); NLRB v. Tenn. Coach 
Co. (191 F. 2d 546 (C. A. 6th, 1951)); Saz v. 
NLRB (171 F. 2d 769 (C. A. 7th, 1948)); 
Jacksonville Paper Co. v. NLRB (137 F. 2d 148 
(O. A. 5th, 1943)). See Standard-Coosa- 
Thatcher (85 N. L. R. B. 1358 (1949)). 

194 F. 2d 370 (C. A. 7th, 1952), cert. de- 
nied (344 U. S. 819 (1952)). 

2 190 F. 2d 576 (C. A. 7th, 1951). 

™197 F. 2d 435 (C. A. 9th, 1952). 

= Statute quoted note 5 supra. 

* Auto Parts Co. (107 N. L. R. B. 242 
(1953) ) 

345 U. S. 71 (1953). 

107 N. L. R. B. 400 (1953). 

96 N. L. R. B. 608 (1951). The Bonwit 
Teller case enunciated, as an alternative 
ground for decision, the rule that an em- 
ployer who makes a preelection speech on 
company time and property to his employees 
must, if the union involved so requests, af- 
ford the union an opportunity to address 
the employees under comparable conditions. 
The Livingston case rejected the doctrine, as 
thus broadly phrased, and limited its appli- 
cation to instances in which the employer 
who gave such a speech also had in effect an 
illegally broad rule barring union solicitation 
on his premises. . 

163 F. 2d 373 (C. A. 2d, 1947). 
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it reflected discriminatory application of a 
no-solicitation rule.“ 

By the same token, however, the one case 
which is frequently pointed to for the pur- 
pose of demonstrating that the policy changes 
effected by the reconstituted Board are not 
exclusively antilabor justifies no such claim. 
It is true that in Whitin Machine Works,” 
the Board phrased the duty of the employer 
to supply to the union information pertinent 
to collective bargaining in somewhat broader 
terms than had earlier Board cases. And 
in so doing the Board reversed at least one 
decision in which the duty had been sub- 
jected to restrictive qualifications.” But the 
duty itself had been held to flow from the 
statute in an unbroken line of court deci- 
sions handed down before Whitin.“ The 
rationale for enforcemént of the Board order 
in those cases implied, at least, that the duty 
was as broad as Whitin’s subsequent state- 
ment of it. The alacrity with which the 
courts of appeals have enforced Whitin,“ and 
subsequent decisions based upon the test 
therein enunciated,“ adds weight to the view 
that, to the extent Whitin marked a change 
in Board policy, it was a change dictated 
not so much by the individual opinions of 
the Board members as by the dictates of 
judicial authority. 

Another group of policy changes, includ- 
ing a number of cases which have been most 
widely commented upon during the past 
year, appear to reflect little more than re- 
appraisal and adjustment of prior policies 
in an effort better to effectuate objectives 
which, themselves, are indisputably those 
adopted by Congress. In this class fall such 
cases as American Potash & Chemical Corp..“ 
altering, to some degree, the prior rules for 
craft and departmental severance, and Pacif- 
ic Intermountain Express Co.,“ and Mendon 
Co., “ altering the method of tallying bal- 
lots in Globe elections “ so as to give to vot- 
ers in the Globe units an opportunity, if 
they so choose, to influence the outcome in 
the production and maintenance unit, In 


m Compare NLRB v. Bonwit Teller, Inc. 
(197 F. 2d 640 (C. A. 2d, 1952)) with NLRB 
v. F. W. Woolworth Co. (214 F. 2d 78 (C. A. 
6th, 1954) ). 

*108 NLRB 1537 (1954). 

0 Crompton-Highlands Mills (70 NLRB 206 
(1946) ). 

 Leland-Gifford Co. (95 NLRB 1306 (1951) ), 
enforced in NLRB v. Leland-Gifford Co. (200 
F. 2d 620 (C. A. 1st, 1952)); NLRB v. Jacobs 
M/. Co. (196 F. 2d 680 (C. A. 2d 1952) ); Union 
Mfg. Co. v. NLRB (179 F. 2d 511 (C. A. 5th, 
1950) ): NLRB v. J. J. Allison & Co. (165 F. 
2d 766) (C. A. 6th, 1948), citing J. I. Case Co. 
v. NLRB (321 U. S. 332 (1944)) and May De- 
partment Stores Co. v. NLRB (326 U. S. 376, 
1945) ); Aluminum Ore Co. v. NLRB (131 F. 
2d 485 (C. A. 7th 1942)); Heart Corp. (102 
NLRB 637 (1953)); Boston Herald-Traveler 
Corp. (102 NLRB 627 (1953)); Hekman 
Furniture Co. (101 NLRB 631 (1952)), en- 
forced NLRB v. Hekman Furniture Co. (207 
F. 2d 561 (C. A. 6th, 1953)); Montgomery 
Ward & Co. (90 NLRB 1244 (1950)); Elec- 
tric Auto-Lite Co. (89 NLRB 1192 (1950)); 
B. F. Goodrich Co. (89 NLRB 1151 (1950) ). 

“ NLRB v. Whitin Machine Works (217 F. 
2d 593 (C. A: 4th, 1954)), cert. denied (349 
U. S. 905 (1955) ). 

#2 NLRB v. Item Co. (220 F. 2d 956 (C. A. 
5th, 1955)), cert. denied (24 U. S. L. Week 
3094 (Oct. 10, 1955)); Truitt Mfg. Co. (110 
NLRB 856 (1954)); Boston Herald-Traveler 
Corp. (110 NLRB 2097 (1954) ). 

#107 NLRB 1418 (1954). 

“105 NLRB 480 (1953). 

#108 NLRB 310 (1954), as amended by 
108 NLRB 309 (1954). 

“So called because the first such election 
was conducted in The Globe Machine and 
Stamping Co. (3 NLRB 294 (1937) ). - 
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this category, too, fall such decisions as Peer- 
less Plywood,” establishing a 24-hour mora- 
torium on preelection speeches to employees 
on company time and property. The wisdom 
and efficacy of the Peerless policy may be de- 
batable, but few will deny that its objec- 
tive—to safeguard employee voters against 
undue pressures—is firmly anchored in the 
statute. 
mr 


Official announcements proclaim that the 
new Board recognizes the limitations upon 
its policymaking function. Speaking for 
his colleagues, as well as himself, Chairman 
Farmer stated: “We are not authorized to 
make labor policy; we enforce a specific 
statute, and that is all.““ In the same 
speech, Chairman Farmer stressed that it 
was the Board's intention “to administer 
the law as written and as intended by Con- 

” 

In the past 18 months, however, there 
have been a considerable number of changes 
in Board policy which appear to be inex- 
plicable either as refiections of judicial com- 
pulsion or as products of appraisal based 
on cumulative experience of the effect. of 
prior policy upon the effectuation of statu- 
tory objectives. These policy changes can 
be attributed to the change in composition 
of the Board. For that reason they con- 
stitute a true barometer of the direction in 
which Board policy is moving. Since they 
mirror the significantly different views of 
the new members, they disclose the nature 
of the objectives which the Board, as re- 
constituted, now seeks to promote; and they 
provide opportunity to appraise the real 
views of the new majority as the nature 
of the function which is theirs to perform. 


Refusal to assert jurisdiction 


Quantitatively, the most significant change 
effected by the new Board was the revision 
of jurisdictional policy standards, announced 
in July 1954 and explicated, several months 
later, in Breeding Transfer Co.“ Superfi- 
cially, the new standards bear striking re- 
semblance to the old; with relatively minor 
exceptions the changes were accomplished by 
revising upward the dollar volume of inter- 
s*ate commerce which must be affected be- 
fore the Board will assert jurisdiction. But 
the resemblance is superficial only. What 
distinguishes the new policy from the old 
is the motivation which produced it. 

Prior to July 1954 the Board declined to 
exercise jurisdiction over certain classes of 
relatively local enterprises which were sub- 
ject to the act, because limitations of 
budget, available personnel, and time pre- 
cluded it from processing and deciding all 
of the cases which were presented to it. 
As a practical matter, since the Board could 
not handle all the cases, it was compelled 
to decline to exercise jurisdiction over some. 
Reasonably, it concluded that rather than 
declining jurisdiction haphazardly, it should 
decline jurisdiction by category of enterprise 
affected, and selected as a class those enter- 
prises which least affected the economy of 
the Nation as a whole. 

But, in making that choice, and in formu- 
lating the 1950 standards, the Board was 
fully conscious that in the Taft-Hartley Act, 
Congress had not restricted the act’s coverage 
so as to leave out enterprises of a local na- 
ture. Taft-Hartley, like Wagner, is a classic 
example of Congress’ exercise of the fullest 
scope of the commerce power. It contrasts 
sharply with the wage-hour law, the Federal 
Trade Commission Act, and others, in which 
Congress chose not to extend the reach of 


“107 NLRB 427 (1953). 


“Before the 14th Annual Law Institute, 
University of Tennessee College of Law, Nov. 
6, 1953. 

#110 NLRB 493 (1954). 
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the Federal law to the constitutional 
boundary. Since Congress intended the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act to apply to all 
enterprises and all employees who were sub- 
ject to Federal power under the commerce 
clause,” the Board recognized that its obli- 
gation was to administer the act to the widest 
possible extent, refraining only where prac- 
tical necessity compelled it to do so. 

We are told authoritatively by Members 
Murdock and Peterson, in their dissents in 
the Breeding case, and the majority does not 
even challenge their statement, that applica- 
tion of the 1950 standards had not resulted, 
by July 1954, in any serious backlog of cases 
either in Washington or the field. The Board 
members were suffering no dearth of time 
in which to consider important cases. No 
budget cut or sudden rise in caseload sug- 
gested that it would be unduly difficult in 
the future to handle inflow based upon the 
old standards. 

Why, then, the change? We quote from 
Member Murdock's dissenting opinion: 

“The slash in jurisdiction now consum- 
mated has been frequently promised and pre- 
dicted in public speeches of members of the 
majority during the past year in keeping with 
an announced belief in the philosophy of re- 
turning a greater share of Federal authority 
to State and local governments. Typical of 
such utterances are the following: 

The one thing this Nation needs more 
than anything else to maintain its vigor and 
strength is a revival of interest by local gov- 
ernment in tackling and solving the problems 
of their local people. That is why I strongly 
advocate a gradual but nevertheless marked 
withdrawal of the hand of the NLRB from 
strictly local disputes.“ (Address of Chair- 
man Guy Farmer, NLRB, before the Joint 
Conference of the Industrial Relations Com- 
mittees of the Edison Blectric Institute, the 
Southeastern Electric Exchange, and the 
Southwestern Personnel Group, New Or- 
leans, La., January 21, 1954.) 

“Regardless of the legal scope of the com- 
merce clause, the Federal agencies should, 
as a matter of self-restraint, impose limits 
on their own power and thus provide the 
opportunity for local problems to be. settled 
on a local basis by the citizens of the com- 
munity in which those problems arise.’ 
(Chairman Parmer before the National Con- 
ference of Business Paper Editors, Washing- 
ton, D. C., October 21, 1953, after noting 
that the jurisdiction of the Board was to be 
reexamined.) 

The first of these actions (which should 
be taken by the new members) is to limit 
the jurisdiction of the Board—to free it from 
the consideration of hundreds, if not thou- 
sands, of cases which are markedly local in 
nature and in impact. Such cases should, 
in keeping with our American system of con- 
stitutional government, be dealt with by the 
localities and the States.“ (Member Rodgers 
before the American Bar Association, Atlanta, 
Ga., March 15, 1954.) 

This is, after all, a Federal state, and 
it is the underlying philosophy of our Gov- 
ernment, and I might add of our President, 
that the States and communities not only 
should, but must, assume and discharge the 
responsibility of local affairs. I believe that 
this agency must use sound restraint in the 
exercise of its jurisdiction. I believe that 
this agency should assist this. administra- 
tion in pulling back the outer reaches of 
Federal bureaucracy, and thus encourage 
rather than impede the development of our 
communities and our states.’ (Member 
Rodgers before the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, New York, N. Y., January 12, 
1954, in noting that ‘Probably the most press- 
ing administrative problem confronting the 


0 Amalgamated Association v. Wisconsin 
Employment Relations Board (340 U. S. 383, 
391 (1951)). 
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Board at this time is the problem of juris- 
diction.’” = 

On the other hand, we are assured by 
the majority in the Breeding case that de- 
sire to establish broader State jurisdiction 
is in no wise a factor in our decision.” a 
Taking the majority at its word, does this 
mean that the new policy is not the product 
of purely political considerations, of a desire 
to “assist this administration in pulling back 
the outer reaches of Federal bureaucracy?” 
Not at all. It serves merely to indicate that 
the new majority is conscious that section 
10 (a), which authorizes the Board to cede 
its jurisdiction over local enterprises to the 
States but which prohibits cession where 
State law is inconsistent with the national 
act, prevents the Board from transferring 
regulatory power to the States by the sim- 
pler device of declining to exercise its own 
jurisdiction.“ 

Since State power is not enhanced by the 
Board’s increased abstention, the principal 
result of the change is to increase substan- 
tially the number of persons from whom legal 
remedies for infringement of their statutory 
rights and peaceful processes for resolution 
of their representation disputes are withheld. 
To square a policy which has that result with 
the announced objectives of the statute 
would take a feat of legerdemain. Congress 
established the Board to remedy unfair labor 
practices and to resolve questions concerning 
representation, not deliberately to leave them 
unremedied and unresolved, The policy of 
the Congress which passed the Taft-Hartley 
Act is to regulate labor relations in all en- 
terprises, great or small, which come within 
Federal power, and to make that regulation 
effective to the outerlimits of the Board’s 
capacity. If a change in statutory policy is 
desired, that may be accomplished by sub- 
mitting appropriate proposals to Congress. 

There seems little room for doubt that the 
Board's new jurisdictional standards are de- 
signed to increase the pressure on Congress 
to amend section 10 (a) so as to facilitate the 
exercise of State jurisdiction in areas in 
which the Board declines to act, It is of 
course, impossible to predict the outcome. 


™110 N. L. R. B. 493 (502-503 (1954)). 

#2 Ibid, at 497. 

„Nhe Board is empowered, as hereinafter 
provided, to prevent any person from engag- 
ing in any unfair labor practice * * * af- 
fecting commerce. This power shall not be 
affected by any other means of adjustment 
‘or prevention that has been or may be es- 
tablished by agreement, law or otherwise: 
Provided, That the Board is empowered by 
agreement with any agency of any State or 
Territory to cede to such agency jurisdic- 
tion over any cases in any industry (other 
than mining, manufacturing, communica- 
tions, and transportation except where pre- 
dominantly local in character) even though 
such cases may involve labor disputes affect- 
ing commerce, unless the provision of the 
State or Territorial statute applicable to the 
determination of such cases by such agency 
is inconsistent with the corresponding pro- 
vision of this subchapter or has received a 
construction inconsistent therewith” (61 
Stat. 146 (1947), 29 U. S. C. A. sec. 160 
(Supp., 1954) ). 

“ Retail Clerks v. Your Food Stores (225 
F. 2d 659 (C. A. 10th, 1955) ); New York State 
Labor Relations Board v. Wags Transporta- 
tion System (130 N. Y. S. 2d 731 (1954), aff'd 
134 N. Y. S. 2d 603 (1954)); Universal Car 
Co. v. International Association of Machin- 
ists (35 L. R. R. M. 2087 (1954)). It should 
be noted, however, that the Supreme Court 
has recently twice reserved the question 
whether the States are empowered to regu- 
late in areas where the N. L. R. B. declines 
to assert jurisdiction. Garner v. Teamsters 
Union (346 U. S. 485 (1953)); Bldg. & Con- 
struction Trades Council v. Kinard Con- 
struction Co. (346 U. S. 933 (1954)). 
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But it may be well to bear in mind that the 
restrictive cession clause of section 10 (a) 
was the only provision of the entire 
act that both supporters and opponents of 
Taft-Hartley favored.” The reasons for ex- 
cluding State regulation of labor relations 
inconsistent with Taft-Hartley’s policies are 
as valid today as they were in 1947, and they 
apply, today, as then, with equal vigor to 
local as to nationwide establishments. In 
any event, the act has not yet been amended. 


Erosion of employee rights guaranteed by 
section 7 


We turn now to a group of cases, of critical 
importance because they deal with the scope 
of section 7’s protection of concerted ac- 
tivity,“ in which the new Board has made 
major changes in policy. In contrast to the 
cases earlier discussed, these changes cannot 
be justified on the ground that the courts 
had disapproved the earlier Board policy. 
Nor can they be related to any congressional 
changes in statutory language or policy. 
These changes were made despite the fact 
that Congress reenacted the relevant statu- 
tory language in haec verba and the fact that 
the courts had unanimously and consist- 
ently, both before and after the Taft-Hart- 
ley amendments, supported the very resolu- 
tions which the new Board rejects. 

In the B. V. D. case,“ the Board denied re- 
Instatement and back pay to unfair labor 
practices strikes who continued peacefully to 
picket after acts of violence had been com- 
mitted against the employer’s property by 
unidentified third parties. The Board con- 
ceded that the strikers neither instigated, 
participated in, nor authorized the acts of 
violence. It found no conspiracy between 
the strikers and others to commit illegal 
aets. It admitted that the strikers neither 
had nor exercised any control over the un- 
identified guilty parties. Nevertheless, the 
Board held that those strikers who continued 
to picket after the acts of violence had been 
committed must be deemed to have approved 
and ratified the acts of violence. To avoid 
forfeiture of the right to picket after the acts 
of violence were committed, the Board held, 
the strikers were required by admonishment, 
denunciation or public pronouncement to 
dissociate themselves from the violence. For 
having failed to comply with this previously 
non-existent condition, those strikers who 
continued to picket were denied redress. 

The new Board's policy of denying relief to 
strikers who are themselves innocent of 
wrongdoing, because others engaged in rep- 
rehensible and unlawful conduct during the 
course of the strike, flies in the face of an 
unbroken line of court decisions holding such 
denial improper.” 


=S. Rept. No. 105, 80th Cong., Ist sess. 26 
(1947). See minority views, ibid., pt. 2, 38, 
agreeing as to this feature of the legislation. 

Statute quoted note 5 supra. 

110 N. L. R. B. 1412 (1954). 

Preamendment decisions: Republic Steel 
Co. v. N. L. R. B. (107 F. 2d 472, 479 (C. A. 3d, 
1939) ): N. L. R. B. v. Stackpole Carbon Co. 
(105 F. 2d 167, 176 (C. A. 3d, 1939) ); Stewart 
Die Casting Co. v. N. L. R. B. (114 F. 2d 849, 
856 (C. A. 7th, 1940), cert. denied 312 U. S. 
680 (1941) ): N. L. R. B. v. Quality & Service 
Laundry Co. (131 F. 2d 182, 183 (C. A. 4th, 
1942, enforcing 39 N. L. R. B. 970, 988 (1942) ); 
N. L. R. B. v. Ohio Calcium Co. (133 F. 2d 
721, 726 (C. A. 6th, 1943)); N. L. R. B. v. Mt. 
Clemens Pottery Co. (147 F. 2d 262, 268 (C. 
A. 6th, 1945) ). 

Postamendment decisions: N. L. R. B. v. 
Marshall Car Wheel & Foundry Co. (218 F. 
2d 409, 417, 418 (C. A. 5th, 1955) ); N. L. R. B. 
v. Deena Artware Inc. (198 F. 2d 645, 652 
(C. A. 6th, 1952), cert. denied 345 U. S. 906 
(1952)); N. L. R. B. v. Wallick (198 F. 2d 
477, 485 n. 10 (C. A. 3d, 1952)); N. L. R. B. 


v. Crowley's Milk Co. (208 F. 2d 444, 446 (C. 


A. 3d, 1953)). 
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The courts have held that misconduct of 
some persons during a strike or on a picket 
line is not to be attributed to others in the 
absence of proof identifying such others as 
participants in the misconduct. Since these 
cases bar attribution to strikers of the guilty 
deeds of other strikers, they demonstrate how 
drastic a change the new Board made, when, 
in B. V. D., it attributed to innocent strik- 
ers the misdeeds of unidentified parties, who, 
for all the strikers or the Board knew, may 
well have been agents provocateurs. 

The Boards pronouncement that, to retain 
their statutory remedies after the unauthor- 
ized misconduct occurred, the strikers would 
have had to abandon the picket line demeans 
and limits the right to strike, and its con- 
comitant, the right to picket, which Con- 
gress in the act so carefully preserved.“ 
Particularly with reference to disputes gen- 
erated by unfair labor practices, Congress de- 
liberately preserved the right to strike and 
picket, in addition to, and not in lieu of, the 
administrative remedies which it provided 
through the Board.“ To compel employees 
to forego their right to picket peacefully 
merely because unauthorized and uniden- 
tified third parties have engaged in acts of 
violence is to attach limitations and quali- 
fications upon the right to strike which are 
nowhere expressed or implied in the act it- 
self, and that flies in the face of the express 
language of section 13.% 

What objectives is it that the Board by 
its new policy seeks to promote? Ostensi- 
bly, so the majority opinion says, the Board 
desires to discourage strike-connected mis- 
conduct. But we are not told how “ad- 
monishment, denunciation, or public pro- 
nouncement” by strikers of the acts of un- 
identified outsiders over whom the strikers 
have no control could possibly be efficacious 
of that end. There is an even deeper flaw. 
Even if the Board's new policy could curb 
strike-connected violence, it would still be 
beyond the Board’s province to adopt it. 


The Supreme Court has recognized that it 
is “necessary to identify individual employ- 
ees * * * and to recognize that their dis- 
charges were for causes which were separable 
from ‘the concerted activity’ of others“; at 
the same time, it held, it is “equally impor- 
tant to identify employees * * * who par- 
ticipated in simultaneous concerted activi- 
ties” with others “but who réfrained from 
joining the others in separable acts of in- 
subordination, disobedience, or disloyalty” 
(N. L. R. B. v. Local Union No. 1229 (346 U. S. 
464, 474, 475 (1953) ), affirming in this respect 
the rule stated by the Board at 94 N. L. R. B. 
1507, 1512, 1518 (1951) ). 

The rule requiring actual personal par- 
ticipation in wrongdoing is likewise shown 
by the holdings that an employee who has 
not engaged in strike misconduct, but to 
whom the employer has denied reinstate- 
ment in reliance on the employers honest but 
mistaken belief that he had, must be put 
back to his job with compensation for lost 
time. N. L. R. B. v. Industrial Cotton Mills 
(208 F. 2d 87, 89, 93 (C. A. 4th, 1953), cert. 
denied 347 U. S. 935 (1954)); Cusano v. 
N. L. R. B. (190 F. 2d 898, 902 (C. A. 3d 1951)): 
N. L. R. B. v. Cambria Clay Products Co. (215 
F. 2d 48, 53 (C. A. 6th, 1954)). The first two 
cases were cited with approval in Radio Offi- 
cers Union v. N. L. R. B. (347 U. S. 17, 45 n. 
53 (1954)) 

"UAW v. O’Brien (339 U. S. 454, 456, 457 
(1950)); Amalgamated Ass’n v. Wisconsin 
Employment Relations Board (340 U. S. 383, 
389 (1951)); N. L. R. B. v. International Rice 
Milling Co. (341 U. S. 665, 672 n. 6 (1951)). 

Congress voted down the provision of 
the House bill, section 12 (a) (3) (c) (ii) of 
H. R. 3020 (1947), which would have pro- 
hibited strikes “to remedy practices for 
which an administrative remedy is available 
under this act.” : 

“ Statute quoted note 6 supra. 
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The Board was not commissioned by Con- 
gress to put an end to strike-connected mis- 
conduct, regardless of its source. Assuming 
the stated objective to be proper, still the 
Board “is not free to set up any system of 
penalties which it would deem adequate” 
to achieve it. 

In section 2 (13) of the act, Congress en- 
joined the Board to impute guilt only under 
common law agency principles. Summing 
up those principles the Supreme Court has 
said: “Guilt with us remains individual and 
personal * *. It is not a matter of mass 
application.” As far as the new Board is 
concerned, however, if any misconduct oc- 
curs in connection with a strike, the strikers 
are now guilty en masse until proven inno- 
cent. Moreover, strikers can safely establish 
their innocence only by foregoing the exer- 
cise of those very rights which the statute 
was enacted to preserve and protect. The 
third circuit predicted in Republic Steel 
Corp. v. N. L. R. B.“ that to adopt such a 
policy as the Board has now adopted would 
make the “rights afforded to employees by 
the act * * * indeed illusory.” The real 
purpose behind its adoption seems to be 
just that. 

Another noteworthy inroad upon the set- 
tled area of protection of employee concerted 
activities was made by the new Board in 
Terry Poultry Co In this case, two em- 
ployees left their work without notifying 
their foreman, for the purpose of presenting 
to the plant superintendent a grievance aris- 
ing over their foreman’s mishandling of their 
complaint about certain working conditions. 
For this, they were discharged. Acknowledg- 
ing that the concerted presentation of griev- 
ances is activity protected by section 7, the 
new Board members nevertheless sustained 
the discharge on the ground that the em- 
ployees thereby violated a company rule pro- 
hibiting employees from leaving work with- 
out notifying their foreman. The company’s 
right to enforce its rule, the Board held, took 
precedence over the employees’ right to pre- 
sent grievances during working hours. 

The new policy, to accord greater weight 
to the right of the employer to make and en- 
force plant rules than to the statutory rights 
of employees to engage in concerted activi- 
ties, repudiates a substantial body of judicial 
precedent which dictates precisely the con- 
trary evaluation.“ The courts, like the Board 
in earlier days, have always recognized that 
to the extent that section 7 permits con- 
certed activity, such as presentation of 
grievances, or strikes, to proceed during 


® Republic Steel Corp. v. N. L. R. B. (311 
U. S. 7. 12 (1940)). 

e Kotteakos v. United States (328 U. S. 
750, 772 (1946)). 

„107 F. 2d 472, 479 (C. A. 3d, 1939). 

& 109 N. L. R. B. 1097 (1954). 

“NLRB v. Southern Silk Mills, Inc. (209 
F. 2d 155 (C. A. 6th, 1953), cert. denied 347 
U. S. 976 (1954)) (spontaneous walkouts and 
temporary work stoppages to protest exces- 
sive heat); Modern Motors, Inc., v. NLRB 
(198 F. 2d 925 (C. A. 8th, 1952)) (stopping 
work and concertedly presenting a grievance 
concerning a Christmas bonus grievance); 
NLRB v. J. I. Case Co., Bettendorf Works 
(198 F. 2d 919 (C. A. 8th, 1952), cert. denied 
845 U. S. 917 (1953)) (walking off the job 
without permission and attempting to incite 
plant walkout in protest against discharge 
of a union steward); Kitty Clover, Inc., v. 
NLRB (208 F. 2d 212 (C. A. 8th, 1953) ) (leav- 
ing work in mass to seek interview with em- 
ployer concerning a grievance); NLRB v. 
Globe Wireless, Ltd. (193 F. 2d 748 (C. A. 9th, 
1951)) (leaving job to protest discharge of 
fellow employee); NLRB v. Kennametal, Inc, 
(182 F. 2d 817 (C. A. 3d, 1950)) (engaging in 
work stoppage to secure higher wages); Gul- 
lett Gin Co., Inc., v. NLRB (179 F. 2d 499 
(C. A. 5th, 1950)) (discussion of wage griev- 
ances during working hours). 
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working hours, the employer cannot be per- 
mitted to restrict, curtail, or limit those 
activities by plant rule or otherwise. If 
plant rules and the right to enforce them 
were decisive, employers could deprive the 
right to strike of all statutory sanction by 
the simple expedient of adopting a rule pro- 
hibiting employee refusal to perform regu- 
lar duties during working hours. As mem- 
bers Murdock and Peterson stated in their 
dissent: 

“In giving controlling effect to the plant 
rule as justifying discharge, our majority 
colleagues are simply refusing to recognize 
established judicial doctrine. Were the law 
to the contrary, little would be left of the 
employees’ statutory right to engage in a 
temporary work stoppage for mutual aid and 
protection. The majority’s attempt to jus- 
tify the restriction on the employees’ exer- 
cise of this statutory right ignores the fact 
that leaving the job is as much a part of the 
concerted activity as the actual presentation 
of the grievance to management, as the 
Board and court decisions plainly establish. 
Although there may be some interference 
with production resulting from such a tem- 
porary work stoppage, it is purely incidental 
as it is in the case of a strike and may not 
afford a legal basis for denying the employees 
protection from discharge.” “ 

The significance of this reversal of policy 
can hardly be over-emphasized. Does the 
new Board really believe that Congress’ 
policy of minimizing industrial conflict by 
fostering the prompt presentation of griev- 
ances will be better effectuated by compel- 
ling dissatisfied employees to remain at their 
work stations until their employer sees fit 
to release them? Is not such a policy, as 
the third circuit observed in NLRB v. Ken- 
nametal, Inc. apt to transform minor 
grievances, easily adjusted, into full-fledged 
strikes? Or, can it be that the new Board 
is concerned, not with the impact of its 
policy upon the mitigation of industrial 
strife, but upon revising the relative rights 
and privileges of employer and employee to 
the end that employers may escape the bur- 
den which the exercise of statutory rights 
by their employees entails? 


Curtailment of the economic power of labor 
organizations 


The advent of the new majority has 
brought a significant trend toward treating 
as secondary, and prohibited by section 
8 (b) (4), strike tactics of labor organiza- 
tions which previous policy treated as pri- 
mary and protected. Restriction of the 
“roving situs” ® doctrine to cases in which 
the primary employer does not have a per- 
manent place of business which can be 
picketed,” the new qualifications on picket- 
ing where employees of secondary employers 
are present at the primary situs, and many 
others,” all tend to strengthen the hand of 


er 109 NLRB 1097, 1102 (1954). 

® 182 F. 2d 817, 819 (C. A. 3d, 1950). 

® The roving situs doctrine allows picket- 
ing of the instrumentalities of an employer 
which are not stationary. Common examples 
are trucks, buses, ships, etc. Reference to 
the doctrine can be found in Schultz Re- 
frigerated Service, Inc, (87 N. L. R. B. 502 
(1949)); Moore Dry Dock Co. (92 N. L. R. B. 
547 (1950)): Crowley’s Milk Co. (102 N. L. 
R. B. 996 (1953)), enforced 208 F. 2d 444 
(C. A. 3d, 1954)). See also 19th Annual Re- 
port, NLRB, p. 106 et se.q (1954). 

Washington Coca-Cola Bottling Works 
(107 N. L. R. B. 299 (1953) ). 

n Professional and Business Men's Life Ins. 
Co. (108 N. L. R. B. 363 (1954) ). 

2 E. g., Royal Typewriter Co. (111 N. L. R. B. 
No. 57, 35 L. R. R. M. 1474 (1955) ); Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. (110 N. L. R. B. 455 (1954) ); 
Columbia - Southern Chemical Corp. (110 
N. L. R. B. 206 (1954) ); Independent Lumber 
Corp. (108 N. L. R. B. 1323 (1954) ); Climaz 
Molybdenum Co. (108 N. L. R. B. 318 (1954)). 
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the primary employer in resisting union de- 
mands, and, in turn, weaken the power of 
the union to bring effective pressure upon 
the employer who is its adversary in the 
dispute. p 

But the most important of the policy re- 
versals accomplished by the new majority 
in this area is the decision in McAllister 
Transfer, Inc." As two of the new, and the 
two dissenting, members of the Board saw 
it, the issue in McAllister was identical with 
the issue which had earlier been decided in 
Conway’s Express,* namely, whether a “hot 
cargo” clause“ in a collective bargaining 
contract between the union and a secondary 
employer removed nonhandling of the pri- 
mary employer’s goods from the scope of 
the section 8 (b) (4) (A) prohibition. In 
Conway, and again in Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co., ™% the Board had held that it did, and 
the second circuit had expressly approved 
that construction of the act in affirming the 
Board’s order in Conway. In McAllister, 
however, two of the new appointees voted to 
reverse Conway. They held, in short, that 
“hot cargo” contracts were contrary to pub- 
lic policy; that secondary employers could 
not, by contract, waive immunity against 
refusals by their employees to handle unfair 
goods, and that, since the contracts were 
contrary to public policy, they could not be 
relied upon as defenses to unfair labor prac- 
tice charges. 

Chairman Farmer revolted. He observed 
that his newly appointed colleagues, in their 
freewheeling divination of public policy, 
were glossing over the plain language of the 
statute." The language shows, said the 
Chairman, that Congress deliberately left 
secondary employers free to boycott primary 
employers. “I suppose,” said the Chairman, 
“that what an employer may do he may also 
agree in advance to do.“ The Chairman 
reminded his colleagues that the Board is 
not “the guardian of the public welfare, ex- 
cept to the extent we are charged with re- 
sponsibility for administering a particular 
statute.” So far did his colleagues depart 
from the accepted norm of administrative 
policymaking that the Chairman found it 
necessary to say: “Judges must resist the 
temptation to devise legal precepts to accom- 
modate their moral judgments that this 
conduct or that is either laudable or inde- 
fensible.” 3 

Neither epace nor the subject matter per- 
mits detailed analysis here of the McAllister 
opinions. But certain observations are per- 
tinent, for they disclose how sweeping a 
departure the new Board members have made 
from the policies which Congress enacted 
into law. For example, the two Board mem- 
bers who would reverse Conway deny that 
a labor organization may bargain collectively 
to exclude from the course of employment, 
as that term is used in section 8 (b) (4), the 
handling of unfair goods. “Course of em- 
ployment,” say these members, includes, as 
a matter of law, all action taken by em- 
ployees, qua employees, and excludes only 
action taken by employees as ultimate con- 
sumers. But definition and limitation of 
the course of employment is one of the old- 
est and most fundamental of the objectives 


#110 N. L. R. B. 1769 (1954). 


“87 N. L. R. B. 972 (1949), enforced 195 F. 
2d 906 (C. A. 2d, 1952). 

A hot cargo clause is an agreement be- 
tween a union and an employer (or group of 
employers) by which the employer agrees in 
advance that he will not subsequently 
handle, during the contract period, any ship- 
ment of goods which had been shipped by 
struck employers. See Rabouin v. NLRB (195 
F. 2d 906, 912 (C. A. 2d, 1952)). 

7105 N. L. R. B. 740 (1953). 

™ McAllister Transfer, Inc. (110 N. L. R. B. 
1769, 1788 (1054) ). 

"s Ibid., at 1789. 

w Ibid., at 1788. 

bid. 
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of collective bargaining. To prescribe the 
kind of work which may be assigned to par- 
ticular employees and classifications of em- 
ployees is standard practice in the vast ma- 
jority of collective bargaining contracts 
obtained by industrial as well as by craft 
unions. If Congress intended in Taft-Hart- 
ley to make so serious an inroad upon his- 
torical collective-bargaining practice as to 
outlaw bargaining about the course and 
scope of employment, one would reasonably 
suppose that in the course of the hearings, 
debates, and reports on the act, someone 
would have thought to mention the subject. 
But the legislative history is completely si- 
lent on the point. Manifestly, Congress did 
not intend to affect the right of unions to 
bargain for restrictions upon the scope and 
course of employment. 

Confirmation lies in the fact that, admit- 
tedly, Congress left employers free to exclude 
the handling of unfair goods from the course 
of their employees’ employment. If Con- 
gress did not preclude employers from doing 
that unilaterally, it would take specific statu- 
tory language to warrant the conclusion that 
Congress precluded employers from contract- 
ing with a labor organization to doit. That 


the new Board members do not like the re- 


sults of such a contract does not empower 
-them, as the Supreme Court emphasized in 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. v. N. L. R. B. 
to “reform” the contract to “conform to the 
Board’s idea of correct policy.” 

In permitting employers who have bound 
themselves to “hot goods” clauses to renege 
on their agreements and thereby brand union 
reliance upon their contract rights an unfair 
labor practice, Chairman Farmer's opinion 
also departs from principles rooted deeply in 
the law and in Board policy. For example, 
in Briggs-Indiana Corp. * the Board refused 
to lend its sanction to a union which sought 
‘to secure representation rights for a group 
‘of employees whom it had, by contract with 
the employer, agreed not to organize or 
represent. Although the union's contrac- 
tual undertaking clearly foreclosed the em- 
ployees from effective exercise of their statu- 
‘tory right to bargain collectively through 
representatives of their own choosing, and 
although the employees were not parties to 
‘the contract, the Board refused to facilitate 
the union’s avoidance of its contractual com- 
‘mitment. To lend its sanction to contract 
breaking, said the Board, “is not the business 
of the Government of the United States.” 
And, it may be asked, if that was not the 
proper business of Government under the 
Wagner Act, before Congress had provided 
specific remedies for enforcement of collec- 
tive-bargaining agreements, how much less is 
it the Government’s business under Taft- 
Hartley, in which Congress made adherence 
to and enforcement of collective-bargaining 
contracts a cornerstone of national labor 
policy? 

None of the three members who voted to 
sustain the complaint in McAllister purport 
to repudiate Briggs-Indiana. Wherein les 
the distinction between the two cases? Can 
it be that the difference is that the statutory 
policy affected by the contract in Briggs- 
Indiana is the freedom of employees to bar- 
gain collectively, whereas the policy pro- 
moted by the majority in McAlister is the 
lessening of strike pressure on primary em- 
‘ployers? McAllister, surely, is a bold de- 
parture from the maxim that what is sauce 
for the goose should be sauce for the gander. 

Just as the new Board members are mis- 
using section 8 (b) (4) to impose novel and 
unwarranted curbs upon the power of unions 
to engage in economic conflict, so they are 


= 396 U. S. 355, 363 (1949). 
63 N. L. R. B. 1270 (1945). 
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distorting section 8 (b) (2) * to diminish 
the prestige of unions and reduce their in- 
uence in establishing and maintaining con- 
ditions of employment. Perhaps the clear- 
est example of this is Pacific Intermountain 
Express,“ followed in North East Texas Motor 
Lines, Inc.™ In that case a collective bar- 
gaining contract provided that the union 
was to have exchisive authority to resolve 
all disputes over seniority, and the union 
bound itself in that contract not to base 
any seniority decision on the union mem- 
bership or nonmembership of any employee 
in the bargaining unit. The Board, how- 
ever, was not satisfied with the bona fides 
of the union’s It observed that the 
records in the employer's files would be more 
reliable than any information the union 
might have available to it with respect to 
seniority. It then concluded: 

“It is to be presumed, we believe, that such 
delegation [of power to the union to settle 
seniority disputes] is intended to and in 
fact will be used by the union to encourage 
membership in the union.” 5 

On the face of it, this is far worse even 
than holding that the union is guilty until 
proven imnocent. The Board denies the 
union the right to act at all merely because 
the Board presumes that it will not act in- 
nocently. Where did the Board suddenly 
acquire the power to indulge that kind of pre- 
sumption of future guilt? The elaborate 
procedural structure established by Congress 
for the trial of charges of unfair labor prac- 
tice becomes a farce if the Board can dis- 
regard the absence of past violations and 
predicate an order to desist from a proposed 
course of lawful conduct on its mere pre- 


& “Jt shall be an unfair labor practice for 
a labor organization or its agents * * * to 
cause or attempt to cause an employer to 
discriminate against an employee in violation 
of subsection (a) (3) of this section or to 
discriminate against an employee with re- 
‘spect to whom membership in such organ- 
ization has been denied or terminated on 
some ground other than his failure to tender 


the periodic dues and the initiation fees uni- 


formly required as a condition of acquiring 
or retaining membership” (61 Stat. 141 
(1947), 29 U. S. C. A. § 158 (b) (2) (Supp. 
1954)). Subsection (a) (3) reads as fol- 
lows: 

“It shall be an unfair labor praetice for an 


‘employer * * * by discrimination in regard 


to hire or tenure of employment or any term 
or condition of employment to encourage or 
discourage membership in any labor organ- 
ization: Provided, That nothing in this sub- 
chapter or in any other statute of the United 
States, shall preclude an employer from mak- 
ing an agreement with a labor organiza- 
tion * * * to require as a condition of em- 
ployment membership therein on or after 
the 30th day following the beginning of 
such employment or the effective date of 
such agreement, whichever is the later * * * 
Provided further, That no employer shall 
justify any discrimination again an employee 
for nonmembership in a labor organization 
(A) if he has reasonable grounds for beliey- 
ing that such membership was not available 
to the employee on the same terms and con- 
ditions generally applicable to other mem- 
bers, or (B) if he has reasonable grounds 
for believing that membership was denied or 
terminated for reasons other than the fail- 
ure of the employee to tender the periodic 
dues and the initiation fees uniformly re- 
quired as a condition of acquiring or retain- 
ing membership” (61 Stat. 140, 141 (1947), 
29 U. S. C. A. § 158 (a) (8) (Supp., 1954)). 

107 N. L. R. B. 837 (1954). 

109 N. L. R. B. 1147 (1954). 

107 N. L. R. B. 837, 845 (1954). 
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sumption that future violations may develop. 
It is precisely for this reason that the courts 
long ago held that the Board was not em- 
powered to enter cautionary orders against 
future violations in the absence of a finding, 
sustained by evidence, that similar vio- 
Nations had occurred in the past.” 

Denial to the union of its contractually 
won privilege of settling seniority disputes 
on the ground that the union may utilize 
that privilege to discriminate is the precise 
equivalent of depriving an employer of the 
right to bargain for unilateral control over, 
for example, merit increases. It is as reason- 
able to presume that an employer will use 
his power to grant merit increases discrim- 
inatorily to undermine the union as to pre- 
sume that the union would exercise its power 
to settle seniority disputes discriminatorily 
to strengthen its position. One can perhaps 
visualize the storm of protest from employers 
and from the bar were the Board to attempt 
so to trench on employer prerogatives. 

The Board’s determination that unions 
should not be permitted to bargain for uni- 
lateral control over the resolution of senior- 
ity disputes is another attempt to substitute 
for Congress’ policy a contrary policy which 
the new Board members prefer. In NLRB v. 
American National Insurance Cos the Su- 
preme Court held that section 8 (d) per- 
mitted each party to bargain for unilateral 
control of subjects in the field of wages, 
hours, and conditions of employment. 
Seniority rights are, of course, such a sub- 
ject. Indisputably, the employer is free to 
bargain for unilateral control over resolu- 
tion of seniority disputes. Yet the Board 
precludes the union from doing likewise. 

The Board's rationale, that the employer is 
in a better position than the union to deter- 
mine seniority disputes on their merits, does 
precisely what the Supreme Court in the 
American National Insurance case enjoined 
the Board not to do; namely, substitute its 
views as to what substantive terms of collec- 
tive bargaining contracts are reasonable and 
proper, for the views of the parties. And the 
Board’s assumption, that the union could 
desire unilaterally to control resolution of 
seniority disputes only for the purpose of dis- 
criminating, betrays either a woeful ignor- 
ance of the significance in industrial life of 
the union's role under union shop contracts 
as arbiter of disputes between members, or 
a malicious purpose to strip unions of power 
to function in this area and thereby to di- 
minish their prestige. When one observes 
that in the proviso to seetion 8 (b) (1) (A) 
Congress removed internal union affairs 
completely from the Board's reach, it be- 
comes apparent how far this policy of the 
new Board strays from the avowed objective, 
“effectuation of the policies of the act.” 


Another example of the new Board's tend- 
ency to intervene in the internal affairs of 


* NLRB v. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of 
Alabama (129 F. 2d 661, 667-68 (C. A. 5th, 
1942) ); Reliance Mjg. Co. v. NLRB (125 F. 2d 
$11, 316-17, 821 (C. A. 7th, 1942)); NLRB v. 
Arma Corp. (122 F. 2d 153, 156-57 (C. A. 2d, 
1941)); NLRB v. Superior Tanning Co. (117 
F. 2d 881, 891 (C. A. 7th, 1940)); NLRB v. 
West Kentucky Coal Co. (116 F. 2d 816, 821-22 
(C. A. 6th, 1940) ). 

343 U. S. 395 (1952). 

„It shall be an unfair labor practice for a 


labor organization or its agents * * to re- 


strain or coerce (A) employees in the exercise 
of the rights guaranteed in section 157 of this 
title: Provided, That this paragraph shall not 
impair the right of a labor organization to 
prescribe its own rules with respect to the 
acquisition or retention of membership 
therein” (61 Stat. 141 (1947), 29 U. S. C. A. 
sec. 158 (b) (1) (A)). 
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labor unions and to impose upon union op- 
erations burdensome restrictions which the 
statute neither contemplates nor sanctions 
is Metal Ware Corp.™ In that case the new 
Board overruled Chrisholm-Ryders“ ‘The 
Chrisholm-Ryder case held that once an 
employee had been expelled from member- 
ship in the contracting union, and his dis- 
charge requested for failure to tender peri- 
odic dues uniformly required under a valid 
union shop contract, the employee could 
not thereafter acquire immunity to dis- 
charge by making a belated tender. The 
decision on its face showed a careful eval- 
uation by the Board of the terms of sectioris 
8 (a) (3) and 8 (b) (2) * and of the legis- 
lative history of both sections, all of which 
led inevitably to the conclusion that, at least 
where suspension or expulsion preceded the 
union’s request for discharge, the date of 
the request was controlling. The Board said: 

“To hold, as the General Counsel urges, 
that proviso (B) to section 8 (a) (3) and 
section 8 (b) (2) permit employee-members 
subject to a valid union-shop agreement to 
disregard with impunity the union's uni- 
form requirements respecting the time for 
payment of periodic dues as a condition of 
retaining membership, would be a distor- 
tion of the manifest sense of these sections. 
Moreover, such an interpretation would 
materially detract from the substance of 
union-security agreements which Congress 
vouchsafed to unions and would leave indi- 
vidual employees free to ignore an important 
condition of membership, which unions are 
permitted to impose.” * 

In contrast, the Metal Ware decision does 
not even refer to the language of the statute 
or to the legislative history. On ipse dixit 
alone, the new Board now declares that: 
“A full and unqualified tender made any 
time prior to actual discharge and without 
regard as to when the request for discharge 
may have been made, is a proper tender and 
a subsequent discharge based upon the re- 
quest is unlawful.” % 

Manifestly, this decision permits em- 
ployees to make a mockery of union rules 
governing the time by which periodic dues 
must be paid. By one stroke of the pen the 
Board declares those rules, no matter how 
fair, and how uniformly applied, unen- 
forcible. Can this decision be squared with 
the policy of Congress as expressed in the 
proviso to section 8 (b) (1) (A)“ and with 
the legislative history? And what are the 
practical consequences of this decision from 
the employer’s point of view? Now the em- 
ployer cannot rely upon the employee’s de- 
linquency which resulted in his expulsion; 
he must now satisfy himself, before making 
the discharge, that the employee has not 
tendered dues up until the very last minute 
before the discharge becomes effective. The 
additional complication and- annoyance 
which this entails for the employer, to say 
nothing of the additional risk which it im- 
poses, may prove a substantial deterrent to 
the execution and enforcement of yalid 
union security agreements. If the Board, 
like any one else, is presumed to intend the 
normal consequences of its acts, one may 
well conclude that discouragement of en- 
foreement of union security agreements is 
precisely the objective which the Metal Ware 
decision seeks to achieve. 


© 112 N. L. R. B. No. 80, 36 L. R. R. M. 1077 
(1955). 

#94 N. L. R. B. 508 (1951). 

n Statutes quoted note 83 supra. 

%94 N. L. R. B. 508, 510 (1951). 

112 N. L. R. B. No. 80, 36 L. R. R. M. 1077, 
1078 (1955). 

* Statute quoted note 89 supra. 
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Attenuation of statutory restrictions on em- 
ployer opposition to unionization 

This paper must, of necessity, pass lightly 
over the new Board's policy of drawing those 
teeth which Congress left in sections 8 (a) 
(1) and (3) when it adopted section 8 (c) 
Suffice it to say that Congress reaffirmed, in 
the clearest possible statutory language, that 
promises of benefit and threats of reprisal, 
designed to defeat unionization, are out- 
lawed by the act. Under the new Board's 
policy, applied in a host of cases, the rule 
has become a ghost, “a promise to the ear to 
be broken to the hope, a teasing illusion like 
a munificent bequest in a pauper’s will.“ * 
As Professor Wirtz has demonstrated,“ em- 
ployer language which in the past was found 
unmistakably to promise benefits is now 
characterized as innocuous “prophecy” or 
“prediction”;” threats of reprisal, clear to 
the least sophisticated of employees, are now 
passed off as privileged statements of legal 
position; and even the clearest of threats are 
excused, wherever feasible, under the “‘iso- 
lated instance” rubric. 

It is significant, too, that the new Board 
in section 8 (a) (3) ¢ases appears to be 
more willing to reverse trial examiner fact- 
findings where the examiner concludes that 
the employer’s motive was discriminatory 
than when the examiner finds the employer's 
motive pure. During the past year and a 
half the Board 11 times reversed trial exam- 
iners who had found discharges discrim- 
inatory.* In only four cases, however, dur- 
ing the same period, did it reverse where the 
examiner failed to find discrimination. Of 
course, these results alone are not conclusive, 
but, viewed in context of the significant 
policy changes in other areas, they tend to 
suggest that the decisions in discriminatory 
discharge cases are now colored by an un- 
articulated premise that the employer's con- 
trol over his labor force should not be im- 
peded by too careful or penetrating an analy- 
sis of his motives in instances of alleged 
discrimination. 

Iv 


The recent major policy decisions reveal a 
total disregard for the fact that in section 


% Statute quoted note 18 supra. 

Edwards v. California, 314 U. S. 160, 186 
(1941). 

The New National Labor Relations 
Board; Herein of Employer Persuasion, 49 
Nw. U. L. Rev. 594 (1954); Board Policy and 
Labor-Management Relations: “Employer 
Persuasion,” NYU Seventh Annual Confer- 
ence on Labor, p. 79 (1954). 

"National Furniture Mfg. Co. (106 
N. L. R. B. 1300 (1953) ); Chicopee Mfg. Corp. 
(107 N. L. R. B. 106 (1953)); Deming Co. 
(107 N. L. R. B. 1100 (1954)); Sparkletts 
Drinking Water Corp. (107 N. L. R. B. 1462 
(1954) ). 

1 Esquire, Inc. (107 N. L. R. B. 1238 (1954)). 

2 Morganton Full Fashioned Hosiery Co. 
(107 NLRB 1534 (1954)); Leisure Lads, Inc. 
(112 NLRB No. 38, 36 L. R. R. M. 1017 (1955) ); 
Union News Co. (112 NLRB No. 57, 36 L. R. 
R. M. 1045 (1955)); Tropiz-Togs, Inc. (111 
NLRB No. 157, 35 L. R. R. M. 1622 (1955) ); 
Florida Builders, Inc. (111 NLRB No. 130, 
35 L. R. R. M. 1575 (1955)); School-Time 
Frocks, Inc. (110 NLRB 1659 (1954) ); Diaper 
Jean Mig. Co. (109 NLRB 1045 (1954) ); Pe- 
troleum Carriers, Inc. (109 NLRB 495 (1954) ); 
Mills-Morris Co. (108 NLRB 1241 (1954)); 
East Texas Steel Castings Co. (108 NLRB 1078 
(1954) ); Price Electric Corp. (107 NLRB 1474 
(1954) ); Braswell Motor Freight Lines (107 
NLRB 790 (1954) ). 

*Pyne Moulding Corp. (110 NLRB 1700 
(1954) ); Coloniat Fashions, Inc. (110 NLRB 
1197 (1954)); Wagner Transportation Co. 
(110 NLRB 1179 (1954)); Teras Independent 
Oil Co. (108 NLRB 617 (1954)). _ 
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1 of the Taft-Hartley Act, as in section 1 
of the Wagner Act, Congress declared it to be 
the policy of the United States to encourage 
unionization for the purpose of “restoring 
equality of bargaining power between em- 
ployers and employees,“ to eliminate em- 
ployer imposed obstacles to self-organization 
and collecttve bargaining which “lead to 
strikes and other forms of industrial strife 
or unrest, which have the * è + necessary 
effect of burdening or obstructing com- 
merce,”* and to eliminate obstructions to 
commerce * * * “by encouraging the prac- 
tice and procedure of collective bargaining 
and by protecting the exercise by workers of 
full freedom of association, self-organiza- 
tion, and designation of representatives of 
their own choosing, for the purpose of nego- 
tiating the terms and conditions of their 
employment or other mutual aid or protec- 
tion.“ Today, as under the Wagner Act, 
“the right of employees to organize for mu- 
tual aid without employer interference 
* + + is the principle of labor relations 
which the Board is to foster.” 1 

To say the least, self-organization is not. 
promoted by decisions which sanction em- 
ployer interference with unionization by all 
but the most blatant and stupidly phrased 
of promises and threats. That these deci- 
sions make it infinitely easier for employers 
to defeat employee efforts to organize for 
collective barg: itself shows them to 
be incompatible with the declared objective 
of the act. But they have other conse- 
quences additionally destructive of Congress’ 
purposes. Congress provided the election 
machinery of section 9 in the hope that its 
availability would induce labor organizations 
to resort to the administrative process to 
establish bargaining rights. When, however, 
the beginning of an organizational campaign 
or the filing of a petition with the Board 
becomes an invitation to the employer to 
interfere with his employee’s choice, resort 
to the administrative process becomes a fu- 
tility. The more employees and labor or- 
ganizations come to realize that by skillfully 
utilizing their new won license employers 
can virtually insure the union’s defeat at the 
polls, the more will they resort to organiza- 
tional picketing and recognition strikes to 
establish collective bargaining. Such strikes 
and ploketing the Board cannot end by con- 
ducting elections on employer petitions. For 
Congres made it perfectly clear that the ad- 
ministrative processes of section 9 were es- 
tablished to supplement, and not supersede, 
the right of employees and labor organiza- 
tions to strike and picket for organizational 
and recognition purposes. As the Joint Com- 
mittee on Labor-Management Relations re- 
ported: 

“The right to strike for recognition is only 
foreclosed when another labor organization 
has been certified as the bargaining rep- 
resentative. 

“A labor organization may lose an election 
in which it was the only union on the ballot 
and the next day call a legal strike to force 
the employer to recognize it as the bar- 
gaining agent for those employees who have 
just rejected it.” * 

The result is that instead of assisting in the 
accomplishment of Congress’ purpose—to re- 
duce strikes and picketing provoked by em- 
ployer opposition to unionization—the new 
Board's policies proliferate such disputes and 
frustrate Congress’ purpose. 


61 Stat. 136 (1947), 29 U. S. C. A. § 151 
(supp., 1954). 

č Ibid. 

* Ibid. z 

‘Republic Aviation Corp. v. NLRB (324 
U. S. 793, 798 (1945)). 

S. Rept. No. 986, pt. 3, p. 71, 80th Cong., 
2d sess. (1948). 
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The same consequence results from the 
new jurisdictional policy which compels re- 
sort to strikes by barring access to the act's 
administrative remedies. It is true, of 
course, in the short run, that the effect of 
that policy is to bar employer resort to the 
Board to remedy union unfair labor prac- 
tices, as well as to bar union resort against 
employer unfair practices. But that is 
merely additional evidence of the incompat- 
ibility of the Board’s policy with Congress’ 
policy. Moreover, if, as it would appear, the 
real objective of the new policy is to induce 
Congress to turn over to the States the regu- 
lation of labor relations in those industries 
which the Board eschews, then the jurisdic- 
tional policy is part and parcel of a scheme 
to deny to employees and labor organizations 
the rights which they are entitled to enjoy 
under Federal law. 

The pitfalls and restrictions which the 
new Board has imposed upon the right of 
employees to engage in strikes and other 
concerted activities for mutual aid and pro- 
tection are incompatible with Congress’ rec- 
ognition that the right to strike is the only 
means through which workers can make 
effective the collective-bargaining power 
which the act assures them. To impute to 
innocent strikers, as the Board now does, 
responsibility for the acts of unidentified 
third parties, and to have that imputation 
result in denial of reinstatement, is to make 
the right to strike so hazardous as seriously 
to impede its exercise. These changes, like 
the projected outlawry of “hot goods” 
clauses, the prohibition of union resolution 
of seniority disputes, and the prohibition 
upon enforcement of uniform union rules 
governing the time for payment of periodic 
dues, all tend to weaken the bargaining 
power of employees vis-a-vis the employer, 
and to diminish union prestige and influ- 
ence. 

The sweeping and crucial character of the 
policy changes which the Board has made 
during the past 18 months, taken together, 
amount to amendment of the statute in a 
manner far more drastic than anything this 
administration has proposed to Congress. 
To accomplish its objective the Board has 
cast aside compelling judicial authority. 
Judicial determination, as in Conway, that 
“hot cargo” clauses are not illegal seems 
inadequate to convince the new Board mem- 
bers that redetermination of the issue must 
be left to the legislative process. The fact 
that Congress, while enacting Taft-Hartley, 
considered and approved the earlier policies 
has given the Board members no pause in 
making changes, and even the legislative 
history of newly added provisions has in 
some cases,been disregarded. It is ironic 
that such a development should occur at 
this stage, after Congress took special care, in 
the 1947 amendments, to adopt provisions 
which “effectively limit * * * the Board to 
the performance of quasi-judicial func- 
tions.“ “ 


Exuisir 2 
Local No. 688, 
WAREHOUSE AND DISTRIBUTION 
i WORKERS’ UNION, 
St. Louis, Mo., March 1, 1956. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 

i Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: The enclosed story 
of the case of Teamster’s Local 688 v. The 
National Labor Relations Board, documents 
charges of Board delay, abuse of administra- 
tive discretion, and frustration of the basic 
purposes of the Taft-Hartley Act by Board 
policies. r . 

The chronology of events enclosed here- 
with graphically presents the tortuous and 
circuitous route this case has taken. It isa 


H. Rept. No. 510, on H. R. 3020, p. 38, 
€0th Cong., Ist sess, (1947). 
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dramatic illustration of bureaucratic redtape 
depriving employees of their basic rights to 
an election, 

The United States district court found 
that a clear majority of the employees of 
Coca-Cola are members of the teamsters 
union. The transcript of record before the 
Board clearly shows that the independent 
union was dissolved by the unanimous vote 
of the members and that all 200 drivers 
joined the teamsters union. In the injunc- 
tion proceeding brought by the Board against 
the union, only 1 employee testified for 
the company, and all of the rest of the 200 
employees were in the courtroom prepared 
to testify for the teamsters union. 

Despite this clear-cut demonstration of 
the wishes of the employees, the Labor Board 
has succumbed to the pressure of the Coca- 
Cola Bottling Co., of St. Louis, and has en- 
meshed the proceedings in a series of post- 
ponements, redtape, and policies which have 
made it impossible for these employees to 
vote for the bargaining agent of their own 
choice. 

The extraordinary delays in this case are 
responsible for a strike of 200 driver-sales- 
men, currently in its 17th week. This is not 
a strike for recognition, but simply a protest 
against the dilatory tactics of the company 
and the unjustified delays allowed by the 
Board. 

The recent denial by the Board of an elec- 
tion on the ground that its policy calls for 
withholding of an election while unwaived 
unfair labor practice charges are pending 
calls for a reexamination of this policy in 
order to determine whether this policy con- 
travenes the basic purposes of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act—namely, the promotion of industrial 
peace, 

The purpose of the Board’s policy is to 
guarantee the employees freedom from coer- 
cion or interference in selecting a bargaining 
agent. If the unfair labor practice charge 
does not relate to a violation of a section of 
the act pertaining to the freedom of choice 
of the employee, but rather to protecting an 
interest of the employer or of a third person, 
it should not be a bar to an election. 

In this case, the Labor Board denied the 
Union an election although 2 of the 3 alleged 
violations dealt with issues unrelated to the 
freedom of the individual employee's choice, 
The third charge was not filed until January 
27—over 5 months after the petition for 
election was filed. 

The General Counsel has accepted as true 
the complaints filed by the company despite 
its long history of union busting as found 


by the Board itself in a prior case. He has 


also filed a complaint on one of the charges 
in direct contravention of the legislative 
history of the act, rulings of the General 
Counsel, and policies laid down by the Board. 
He has filed these charges despite a long 
history of delaying tactics in this case, where 
3 -postponements were granted before a 
hearing was held, and 2 extensions were 
granted for the filing of a very simple brief. 
These delays covered a period of 14 weeks. 
The delays due to the policy of the Board 
has covered a period of over 5 months, and 
if the General Counsel is prone to continue 
to accept charges filed by the company, there 
is no end in sight and an election may be 
postponed indefinitely. 

The Board has withdrawn the election ma- 
chinery without examining the merits of the 
unfair labor practice charge, relying entirely 
on the findings of the General Counsel. Al- 
though the first charge was filed on Novem- 
ber 9, and the Board sought a Federal court 
injunction to restrain the alleged violation 
pending a determination by the Board, after 
almost 4 months there has been no deter- 
mination of the validity of these charges, 
This illustrates the tremendous power the 
Board’s policy places in the hands of the 
General Counsel, 
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The General Counsel has absolute power to 
delay an election for an indefinite period of 
time by accepting the charges of the com- 
pany as true. The Board’s refusal to examine 
the validity of these charges as regards the 
application of this policy leaves no recourse 
to the union but to revert to a test of eco- 
nomic strength. Because time is of the 
essence in labor disputes, especially when a 
union-busting company uses delays as a 
weapon, administrative delay by the Board 
becomes a powerful ally of the company in 
its campaign to break the spirit of the em- 
ployees. 

We have sought answers, but have received 
none, to the following questions: 

1. Did the General Counsel abuse his dis- 
cretion in finding that the strike of the Coca- 
Cola drivers was for recognition when in 
fact it was against the dilatory tactics of 
the company? 

2. Did the General Counsel abuse his dis- 
cretion in finding that there was an out- 
standing certification, when the record clear- 
ly shows that the independent union was 
dissolved on October 24, 1955, by the unani- 
mous vote of all 200 drivers, and that the 
drivers had voted to affiliate with the team- 
sters union? 

3. Did the General Counsel in fact contra- 
vene the intent of Congress, the rulings of 
the General Counsel, and the policies of the 
Board in filing a complaint alleging an 8 
(b) (4) (C) violation when the certified 
union had dissolved by unanimous consent 
of the members and therefore was no longer 
in existence? 

4. Did the General Counsel violate Board 
policy in failing to consider the long history 
of union busting by the company in de- 
termining the bona fide nature of the 
charges? 

5. Did the General Counsel consider the 
dilatory tactics of the company in seeking 
postponements, refusing to provide inter- 
state commerce information, as a weapon to 
gain extra time, claiming surprise when the 
independent union withdrew as an inter- 
venor, when in fact the company knew of 
its dissolution—as evidence of bad faith? 
Should he not have considered all of these 
factors in determining whether the unfair 
labor practice charges were part and parcel 
of this overall strategy of delay? 

6. Did not the Board fail in its responsi- 
bility to hold free elections in refusing to 
investigate or evaluate these charges? 

7. Is not the suspension of the employee's 
rights to a free election under these circum- 
stances tantamount to a delegation of the 
Board’s responsibility for holding elections 
to the General Counsel? 

8. Why did the Labor Board suspend the 
employee's rights to a free election while the 
charge of the union’s violation of section 8 
(b) (4) (C) was pending? 

9. Did this pending charge have any rela- 
tion to the conduct of a free election? 

10. What policy of the act was served by a 
suspension of an election under these cir- 
cumstances? 

11. Is there any justification for extending 
the Board’s policy of suspending election 
where a pending unfair labor practice inter- 
fered with the freedom of individual choice 
to a situation where this pending unfair 
labor practice charge relates to the rights of 
an employer as in the 8 (b) (4) (C) situa- 
tion, or the rights of a third person as in 
the 8 (b) (4) (A) situation? 

12. Is not this extension of policy cover- 
ing all unfair labor practice charges punitive 
in effect—depriving the employees of a free 
election as punishment for the violation of 
one of the provisions of the act? 

13. If additional penalties are to be im- 
posed for violation of the act, is not this 
the responsibility of Congress and not the 
NLRB? 

14. Did the Board act arbitrarily in deny- 
ing the union's request for an argument be- 
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fore the Board in the light of these circum- 
stances? ; 

15. To what degree have the policies of 
the Board been abandoned in the granting 
of postponements, of hearings, and exten- 
sions in the filing of briefs? 

16. If there has been a deviation of Board 
policy—what extenuating circumstances in 
this case led to a departure from this policy? 

We will appreciate any assistance you can 
give us in getting answers to these ques- 
tions from the Chairman of the Board and 
the General Counsel. 

I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
; H. J. GIBBONS, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Teamsters Local 
Union No. 688. 


THE CASE or TEAMSTERS’ LOCAL 688 AGAINST 
THE NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 
(Coca Cota BOTTLING Co. or Sr. Louis 14- 
RC-2861) ; 

I. INTRODUCTION 

A. The series of company inspired delays 
sanctioned by official acts of the Board has 
resulted in a strike of 200 Coca-Cola driver- 
salesmen currently in its 17th week. This 
is not a strike for recognition, as claimed 
by the company and the Board, but simply 
the last resort of employees who are pro- 
testing the delays which have deprived them 
of their basic right to an election as pro- 
vided for by the Taft-Hartley Act. 

B. The question has arisen—on what basis 
does the Board justify its denial of the elec- 
tion machinery to the employees in this 
case? The answer is found in a Board policy 
of denying the election machinery to the 
employees wherever the General Counsel 
finds that an unfair labor practice has been 
committed and this charge is pending. This 
policy was invoked by the Board on No- 
vember 9, 1955. The following chronology 
of events will demonstrate the following: 

1. Dilatory tactics by the company and 
Board collaboration with the company in 
permitting 3 postponements of a hearing and 
2 extensions in the filing of briefs—totaling a 
period of 14 weeks from the date of filing for 
an election. 

2. Filing of unfair labor practice charges 
by the General Counsel against the union in 
contravention of the legislative history of the 
act, the rulings of the General Counsel's of- 
fice in 1951 and 1952, and policies of the 
Board itself. 

8. The Board denying the employees the 
election machinery provided for by the act 
pending the determination of these charges. 

4. The Board has failed to examine the 
merits of any of these charges prior to the 
suspending of the employees rights to an 
election. 

5. The Board has refused to consider the 
long history of union busting by the com- 
pany; although, this has been a policy of the 
Board in ascertaining the bona fide nature 
of the charges. 

6. Two of the three charges have no bear- 
ing on the question of a free election since 
they deal with sections of the act designed 
to protect the employer and third persons 
exclusively. The third charge was not filed 
until January 18, over 5 months after the 
petition for election was filed and 3 months 
after the representation hearing. 

7. The finding of the Federal court that 
the teamsters union represents a clear ma- 
jority of the employees, that there was no 
evidence of intimidation of the employees 
prior to the date the majority was estab- 
lished, and that there is no reasonable basis 
for the finding of any unfair labor practice 
in this case—has been completely ignored 
by the Labor Board. 

8. The unfair labor practice charge for a 
violation of section 8 (b) (4) (C) of the 
act was filed although the certification of 
the independent union was over 2. years old. 
This union had been dissolved by a unani- 
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mous vote of the ; its attorney 
had requested withdrawal of its name from 
the ballot, and all 200 members had joined 
the teamsters union. On the basis of this 
record, the United States district court de- 
nied the Board’s petition for a temporary in- 
junction. 

9. Administrative remedies have been ex- 
hausted. Petition for reconsideration of the 
Board’s denial of an election has been filed, 
and oral argument before the Board re- 
quested. Conferences have been held with 
the General Counsel and the regional di- 
rector to no avail. The regional director 
has taken several inconsistent positions in 
his offers of settlement. There has been a 
shuffling of responsibility between the re- 
gional and Washington offices of the Board. 
The Board’s policy on the conduct of elec- 
tions hinges on the findings of the General 
Counsel, and the General Counsel has shuf- 
fled the ultimate responsibility to the re- 
gional director. The regional director has 
responded to the pressure of the company. 
The employees have been caught in the web 
of the circuitous process of redtape and buck- 
passing. 

The basic question remains: Whether 
these policies and procedures of the Board 
are responsible for the frustration of the 
fundamental policy of the Taft-Hartley Act— 
namely, the promotion of industrial peace. 


II. CHRONOLOGY OF EVENTS 


September 2, 1955: Teamsters Local Union, 
No. 688, petitioned for election, presenting 
authorization cards for a substantial ma- 
jority of Coca-Cola driver-salesmen. Labor 
Board subsequently scheduled hearing for 
September 29. 

September 28: Company counsel requests 
postponement, which is granted. Hearing 
rescheduled for October 12. 

October 12: Company again requests addi- 
tional time to permit new counsel, former 
Regional Board Director Lee McMahon, to 
prepare for the case. Request denied. 
However, company pressures Board into 
granting continuance by refusing to provide 
interstate commerce data at this hearing. 
Hearing rescheduled for November 8. 

October 22: Bottlers strike over a grievance 
dispute unrelated to this case. Driver- 
salesmen, under auspices of independent 
union, respect picket line. 


October 23: Company fires all 200 driver- 


salesmen for failure to cross picket line. 
Striking bottlers are not fired. 

October 24: Approximately 200 driver- 
salesmen meet and unanimously decide to 
dissolve independent union and affiliate with 
teamsters local 688. Shortly thereafter, 
company’s attorney learned of this in con- 
ference with teamsters representative. 

October 26: Bottlers go back to work. 
Company rehires all of the 200 driver-sales- 
men. 

November 8: Board proceeds with repre- 
sentation hearing. Independent union re- 
quests to withdraw as intervenor. Company 
pleads surprise and requests further con- 
tinuance of case. In order to defeat this 
company play for further delay, independent 
union drops motion to withdraw. Subse- 
quently it formally petitions Board to strike 
its name from the ballot. Company requests 
extension to November 29 for filing of briefs. 
Hearing officer grants request. Driver- 
salesmen meet that evening and vote to 
strike in protest against dilatory tactics of 
the company in attempting to block election. 

November 9: Company files complaint of 
unfair labor practice charging union with 
violation of section 8 (b) (4) (C) of the act. 
General Counsel files complaint against 
union, despite fact that independent union 
notified Board of its dissolution and 100 per- 
cent membership affiliation with the team- 
sters. 

November 29: Company petitions Board 
for a second extension of time in filing of 
briefs. Board grants extension to Decem- 
ber 7. 
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December 7: Company files brief of 11 
pages double space. The simple nature of 
the brief makes difficult to understand need 
for extensions of 30 days from conclusion 
of hearing. 

December 8: Union receives subpena to 
appear in United States district court as a 
defendant in an action brought by the Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Board seeking to enjoin 
the union’s picketline pending the deter- 
mination by the Board of the section 
(b) (4) (C) charge. 

December 19: The Board’s petition for a 
temporary injunction was tried in (Case No. 
10534 (1)) the United States district court 
for the eastern division of the eastern judi- 
cial district of Missouri. Almost all of the 
200 drivers were in court prepared to testify 
for the union. Only one employee testified 
for the company, and he was the son of the 
company superintendent. 

December 21; Court hearing concluded. 

January 18, 1956: Company filed a com- 
plaint of a violation of section 8 (b) (1) (A) 
alleging the use of coercive and unlawful 
tactics by the teamsters union in gaining 
support of the Coca-Cola drivers. A com- 
plaint was filed shortly thereafter by the 
General Counsel of the Board. 

January 27: The United States district 
court denied the Board’s petition for an in- 
junction finding that “petitioner does not 
have reasonable cause to believe respondent 
(local 688) has engaged or is now engaging 
in unfair labor practices within the mean- 
ing of section 8 (b) (4) (C) of the act.” 

January 27: Company filed a complaint 
charging the union with a violation of sec- 
tion 8 (b) (4) (A) of the act alleging “in- 
ducement and encouragement of employee 
work stoppages at retail establishments 
which handle Coca-Cola products.” A com- 
Plaint was filed shortly thereafter by the 
General Counsel of the Board. 

February 13: General Counsel of the Board 
filed an injunction suit in the United States 
district court seeking a restraining order in 
the matter of the alleged violations. 

February 13: Executive Secretary of the 
Board notified the union that “the Board 
will withhold action on your petition for 
certification in this case because of the va-. 
rious unfair labor-practice charges pending.“ 
He further stated the “Board has a general 
policy of not proceeding in any representa- 
tion case where charges of unfair labor 
practices are concurrently pending unless 
waived by the charging parties.” 

February 16: Union’s attorney petitions 
Board for reconsideration of its decision 
denying election while unfair labor practice 
charge is pending. 

February 17: Union’s attorney petitions 
Board for oral argument. 

February 20: Union's representative is de- 
nied right to meet with Board members to 
discuss policy questions involved. 

February 20: Union’s representative meets 
with General Counsel to discuss problem of 
unresolved unfair labor practice charge 
pending before Board. 

February 24: Board's petition for tempo- 
rary injunction heard in United States dis- 
trict court seeking a restraining order for 
alleged violation of section 8 (b) (1) (A) 
and 8 (b) (4) (A). 

February 27: Board denies union's peti- 
tion for reconsideration and oral argument 
before Board. 

III. DISCUSSION 


A. There is no justification in holding up 
an election unless the alleged unfair labor 
practice charges would affect the freedom of 
choice of the employee in selecting a bar- 
gaining representative. 

1. On the face of it, it is clear that in the 
instance of two charges, there is no relation 
between the alleged violations and the rights 
of employees to a free election. In regard to 
the third charge of intimidation and coer- 
cion, the record is clear and the Federal court 
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has found that there is no evidence of any 
intimidation prior to the date the teamsters 
“had gained the support of a clear majority 
of the employees in the unit.” 

(a) Regarding the section 8 (b) (4) (C) 
charge, the alleged violation deals with the 
invasion of a right of the employer to be 
protected from the pressure of a noncertified 
union where there is a certified bargaining 
representative in the unit. 

(b) The alleged violation of section 8 (b) 
(4) (A) deals with the interference with the 
rights of third persons affected by a second- 
ary boycott. 

B. The aforementioned policy of the Board, 
as applied in this case, negates the basic 
policies of the act designed to promote in- 
dustrial peace. 

1. This policy of withholding the employ- 
ees rights to an election so long as the Gen- 
eral Counsel finds that there is a prima facie 
case for unfair labor practice, prolongs ad 
infinitum the dispute between the company 
and the union and suspends the orderly 
procedures of the law. With the election 
machinery not available, the parties are then 
compelled to battle out their differences 
through a test of economic strength. 

2. In the instant case, the dilatory tactics 
of the company, and the cooperation of the 
Board in this approach to the problem, has 
resulted in a strike of 200 employees now in 
its 16th week. 

C. The Labor Board has arbitrarily applied 
this policy in this without considering the 
merits of the alleged unfair labor practice 
charges. 

1. The Board cannot hide behind the skirts 
of the General Counsel in this case because 
the General Counsel has jurisdiction over the 
matter of bringing complaints of unfair 
labor practices. 

2. The Board has the responsibility of in- 
vestigating the merits of the charges in 
conjunction with the administration of its 
policy regarding the granting of an election 
in the representation proceedings. If it fails 
to examine the merits of the charges, it has 
in effect delegated one ot its prime functions 
in conjunction with the holding of an elec- 
tion to the General Counsel. 

3. In the instant case, the Board has con- 
ceded that it has not investigated the merits 
of the charges. How can it possibly judge 
whether the charges are legitimate in fact or 
in law, insofar as they might affect the free- 
dom of the employee in choosing a collective 
bargaining representative? 

4. A well-established policy of the Board 
has been to consider the labor history of the 
company as a factor in determining the 
legitimacy of the charges. In this case, no 
such consideration has been given by the 
Board, despite the fact that the company has 
a long history of union busting, and the 
record of the Board includes the issuance 
of a cease-and-desist order directed against 
the company in 1951 (95 N. L. R. B. 45). 

5. Why has the Board refused to take ju- 
dicial notice of the findings of the United 
States district court that the teamsters rep- 
resented a clear-cut majority of the em- 
ployees in the unit in question? 

6. Why has not the Board granted the re- 
quest of counsel for an oral argument before 
the Board as a whole in effort to resolve the 
issues of this case, and to bring some order 
out of the chaos resulting from the dual 
jurisdiction of the General Counsel and the 
‘Board? 


D. The General Counsel has filed unfair 
labor practice charges in this case in com- 
plete disregard of the legislative history, the 
rulings of the General Counsel of the Board 
in 1951 and 1952, and of the Board itself 
with reference to section 8 (b) (4) (C) of the 
act. 

1. Aside from the foregoing, the unfair la- 
bor practice charges filed by the company 
must necessarily be predicated upon the 
theory that there are two unions involved, 
one competing against the other. It is per- 
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fectly true, of course, that Congress intended 
to preserve the sanctity of a certification is- 
sued to a union, to prevent another union 
from interfering therewith, and to prevent 
another union from interfering with the 
duty of the company to bargain with the 
certified union. There are, however, several 
reasons why that sound proposition of law 
has no application in this case. 

(a) First, there are not two unions in this 
situation competing against one another. 
There is, on the contrary, simply one body 
of men who, although previously members 
of the independent association, are now 
members of the teamsters union. Whether 
the Coca-Cola drivers call themselves an in- 
dependent association or members of the 
teamsters union, they are still but one body 
of the same men and cannot reasonably 
be accused of competing against themselves. 

(b) Of even greater importance is the fact 
that the Labor Board has consistently held 
that the sanctity and stability to be placed 
upon the certification of a union only exists 
where there is an effective certification out- 
standing and where there is a certified union 
in existence. The legal obligation of an em- 
ployer to bargain with the certified union 
cannot possibly exist if a certified union is 
not in existence or if the employees who were 
members of the certified union have since 
affiliated with a different union. The prime 
objective of the Taft-Hartley law is to guar- 
antee the freedom of employees to select 
their collective bargaining representatives, 
and to change their representatives from 
time to time as they desire. 

(c) When President Truman gave his mes- 
sage to Congress on the proposed Taft- 
Hartley Act he stated (legislative history of 
Labor Management Relations Act 1947, vol. 
II. p. 1012): 

“The National Labor Relations Act pro- 
vides procedure for determining which union 
represents the employees of a particular em- 
ployer. In some jurisdictional disputes, how- 
ever, minority unions strike to compel em- 
ployers to deal with them despite a legal 
duty to bargain with the majority union, 
Strikes to compel an employer to violate the 
law are inexcusable. Legislation to prevent 
such strikes is clearly desirable.” 

Thus, President Truman called the atten- 
tion of Congress to what he considered the 
evil of striking by a minority union to com- 
pel an employer to deal with it despite a 
legal duty to bargain with the majority 
union. 

(d) Congress acceded to the President’s 
wishes, and adopted what is now section 
8 (b) (4) (C) of the act, the section involved 
in the unfair labor practice charges filed 
against the teamsters union by the company. 
The legislative history of the Senate debates 
contains the statement of Senator Morse 
making it plain that the purpose of the sec- 
tion was to outlaw strikes by a minority 
union which had lost an NLRB election 
when the purpose of the strike was to 
force an employer to disregard the obliga- 
tions imposed upon it by the election. In 
speaking of the changes subsection (e) 
would make, Senator Morse said (p. 981, 
982): 

“Under the present law an employer who 
is under a duty to recognize and bargain 
with one union by reason of a Board election 
and certification can obtain no relief from 
the Board or the courts if the union which 
lost the election chooses to strike or boycott 
in an effort to have the employer disregard 
the obligation placed upon him by reason of 
the Board certification.” 

(e) It is, therefore, plain that this section 
of the law was only intended to apply when 
a strike was undertaken to force an employer 
to disregard its legal duty to bargain with 
the certified union. 

The General Counsel of the National Labor 
Relations Board has made it crystal clear 
that there cannot be a violation of the law 
in circumstances where 40 of 47 employees 
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had withdrawn from the certified union and 
no longer desired it to represent them. In 
an administrative ruling on the point in case 
181, August 31, 1951, the General Counsel 
for the Labor Board specifically held in that 
case that “the normal presumption as to the 
continued status of the certified union could 
not be made”. In finding that the certified 
union had ceased to exist, the General 
Counsel ruled that there could be no pos- 
sible violation of the act. The same result 
bens reached in Administrative Rule 539 in 

(f) The decisions of the Labor Board like- 
wise make this proposition clear. See, for 
example, Celanese Corporation of America 
(95 N. L. R. B. 83); Henry Heide, Inc. (107 
N. L. R. B. 258); Public Service Electric & Gas 
Company (59 N. L. R. B. 325); and WTOP, 
Inc. (114 N. L. R. B. 194). 

Notwithstanding the clear purpose and 
intent of the law as expressed by Congress, 
the General Counsel for the Labor Board, 
and the Labor Board itself, the Labor Board 
has elected to issue a complaint against the 
striking Coca-Cola drivers and the teamsters 
union upon the theory that their activity is 
illegal in that it seeks to force the company 
to recognize the teamsters union when a dif- 
ferent union has been certified. 

2. The General Counsel has filed com- 
plaints for violations of sections 8 (b) (1) 
(A) and 8 (b) (4) (A) of the act in complete 
disregard of the evidence in the case and the 
findings of the United States district court 
in the matter of intimidation and coercion, 

(a) The charge in violation of section 8 
(b) (4) (A) alleges that the union violated 
the act “by inducement and encouragement 
of employee work stoppages at retail estab- 
lishments which handle Coca-Cola products,” 
The union did nothing more than appeal to 
customers of the Coca-Cola Bottling Co. to 
refuse to purchase soft drinks during the 
pendency of the strike. This type of activ- 
ity does not violate section 8 (b) (4) (A) 
of the act. 

(b) Regarding the alleged violations of 
section 8 (b) (1) (A), the issue of coercion 
and intimidations were tried in the petition 
for an injunction and dismissed by the 
United States district court. 

3. The filing of these charges are all the 
more questionable in the light of the anti- 
labor history of the company and its dila- 
tory tactics in this case. 

E. The record in this case in which the 
numerous company requests for delays have 
been granted by the Board, the General 
Counsel's willingness to file company com- 
plaints, even though they hold little or no 
validity, and the Labor Board's arbitrary 
application of its policy on withholding the 
right to an election without examining the 
merits of the charges, gives rise to the ques- 
tion of outside political influence. A con- 
gressional investigation should scrutinize the 
possibility of political pressure due to the 
following factors: 

1. The personal relationship between Wil- 
lard Cox, president of the Coca-Cola Bottling 
Co. of St. Louis, and President Eisenhower; 

2. The role played by Willard Cox in secur- 
ing the appointment of the Regional Direc- 
tor of the Labor Board in St. Louis; and 

3. The possible influence of former re- 
gional director of the Labor Board, presently 
acting as counsel for the company in this 
case, 

IV. SUMMATION 

A. An investigation should concern itself 
with the following: 

1. Did the General Counsel abuse his dis- 
cretion in finding that the strike of the Coca- 
Cola drivers was for recognition when in fact 
it was against the dilatory tactics of the 
company? 

2. Did the General Counsel abuse his dis- 
cretion in finding that there was an out- 
standing certification, when the record clear- 
ly shows that the independent union was dis- 
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solved on October 24, 1955, by the unanimous 
vote of all 200 drivers, and that the drivers 
had voted to afiliate with the teamsters 
union? 

8. Did the General Counsel in fact con- 
travene the intent of Congress, the rulings 
of the General Counsel, and the policies of 
the Board in filing a complaint alleging an 
8 (b) (4) (C) violation when the certified 
union had dissolved by unanimous consent 
of the members and therefore was no longer 
in existence? 

4. Did the General Counsel violate Board 
policy in failing to consider the long history 
of union busting by the company in deter- 
mining the bona fide nature of the charges? 

5. Did the General Counsel consider the 
dilatory tactics of the company in seeking 
postponements, refusing to provide interstate 
commerce information, as a weapon to gain 
extra time, claiming surprise when the In- 
dependent Union withdrew as an intervenor, 
when in fact the company knew of its dis- 
solution, as evidence of bad faith? 

Should he not have considered all of these 
factors in determining whether the unfair 
labor practice charge were part and parcel of 
this overall strategy of delay? 

6. Did not the Board fail in its respon- 
sibility to hold free elections in refusing to 
Investigate or evaluate these charges? 

7. Is not the suspension of the employ- 
ee's right to an election under these cir- 
cumstances tantamount to a delegation of 
the Board’s responsibility for holding elec- 
tions to the General Counsel? 

8. Why did the Labor Board suspend the 
employee’s rights to a free election while the 
charge of the union’s violation of section 8 
(b) (4) (C) was pending? 

9. Did this pending charge have any rela- 
tion to the conduct of a free election? 

10. What policy of the act was served 
by a suspension of an election under these 
circumstances? 

11. Is there any justification for extending 
the Board’s policy of suspending election 
where a pending unfair labor practice in- 
terfered with the freedom of individual 
choice to a situation where this pending 
unfair labor practice charge relates to the 
rights of an employer as in the 8 (b) (4) (C) 
situation, or the rights of a third person 
as in the 8 (b) (4) (A) situation? 
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12. Is not this extension of policy cover - 
ing all unfair labor practice charges puni- 
tive in effect—depriving the employees of a 
free election as punishment for the violation 
of one of the provisions of the act? 

13. If additional penalties are to be im- 
posed for violation of the act, is not this the 
responsibility of Congress and not the NLRB? 

14. Did the Board act arbitrarily in deny- 
ing the union’s request for an argument be- 
fore the Board in the light of these cir- 
cumstances? 

15. To what degree have the policies of 
the Board been abandoned in the granting 
of postponements, of hearings, and exten- 
sions in the filing of briefs? 

16. If there has been a deviation of Board 
policy—what extenuating circumstances in 
this case led to a departure from this policy? 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. What 
is the pleasure of the Senate? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the order previously 
entered, I now move that the Senate 
stand in adjournment until Monday next 
at 12 o’clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
9 o’clock p. m.) the Senate adjourned, 
the adjournment being, under the order 
previously entered, until Monday, March 
26, 1956, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 23 (legislative day of 
March 19), 1956: 

Tue Tax Court oF THE UNITED STATES 

The following-named persons to be judges 
of the Tax Court of the United States for 
terms of 12 years from June 2, 1956: 

J. Edgar Murdock, of Pennsylvania. 

Stephen E. Rice, of Florida. 

Morton P. Fisher, of Maryland. 

John Edward Mulroney, of Iowa. 
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Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY 
Subject to qualifications provided by law, 
the following for permanent appointment to 
the grade indicated in the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey: 
To be commisisoned ensign 
an H. Druebert, effective March 26, 
James C. Sainsbury. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 23 (legislative day of 
March 19), 1956: 


In THe ARMY 


The following-named officer under the pro- 
visions of section 504 of the Officer Personnel 
Act of 1947 to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under subsection (b) of sec- 
tion 504, in rank as follows: 

Lt. Gen, Henry Irving Hodes, 012845, Army 
of the United States (major general, U. S. 
Army), in the rank of general. 


In THE Am Force 


The nominations of Merwin Eugene Rich- 
ards and 395 other officers to be first lieu- 
tenants in the Regular Air Force, which were 
confirmed today, were received by the Sen- 
ate on March 9, 1956, and may be found in 
full in the Senate proceedings of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD for that date, under the 
caption “Nominations,” beginning with the 
name of Merwin Eugene Richards, which is 
shown on page 4440, and ending with the 
name of Jean Anne Corrigan, which occurs 
on page 4441. 


In THE NAVY AND THE MARINE Corps 


The nominations of Loyde W. Hales and 
807 other officers for appointment in the Navy 
and in the Marine Corps, which were con- 
firmed today, were received by the Senate on 
March 9, 1956, and appear in the Senate pro- 
ceedings of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
that date, under the caption “Nominations,” 
beginning with the name of Loyde W. Hales, 
which is shown on page 4441, and ending 
with the name of Merlin D. Woodward, which 
appears on page 4443. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Claims of Certain Latin American 
Republics to Territorial Waters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 23, 1956 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp a statement with 
reference to a resolution of far-reach- 
ing implications relative to the exten- 
sive, and I think unreasonable, claims of 
several Latin American Republics to ter- 
ritorial waters, which resolution was 
adopted by the Inter-American Council 
of Jurists, Organization of American 
States, in Mexico City in February of 
this year. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

In the concluding session of the Inter- 
American Council of Jurists, Organization of 


American States, held in Mexico City in Jan- 
uary and February 1956, a resolution of far- 
reaching international implications was 
jammed through with practically no analy- 
sis, study, or debate. The procedure, to say 
the least, was questionable. I refer to a reso- 
lution titled “System of Territorial Waters 
and Related Questions.” 

The effect of this resolution was to place 
on the agenda of the Organization of Amer- 
ican States, now meeting in Ciudad Trujillo, 
the question of extension of the territorial 
waters of some of our neighbor countries to 
the south, several of which have indicated 
their belief that their territorial boundaries 
should extend 200 miles seaward. The reso- 
lution is completely oblivious of the inter- 
ests and rights of states other than the ad- 
jacent coastal states in the conservation and 
utilization of marine resources and of the 
recognized need for international coopera- 
tion for the effective accomplishment of that 
common objective. 

In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of February 
28, 1956, at page 3518, one of my colleagues 
in the House, Congressman D. R. MATTHEWS, 
very ably stated the problem which this un- 
fortunate resolution, if adopted by the Or- 
ganization of American States, would pose 
for the United States fishing industry in 
southern waters. It could have the effect 
of driving our Florida fishermen off their 


traditional fishing grounds in the Gulf of 
Mexico. Also it will be a serious blow to the 
good diplomatic relations which have been 
established, not easily by the shrimp and 
red-snapper fishermen of both Mexico and 
the United States over a period of many 
years. 

Rightfully the able representative of our 
Government on the Council of Jurists ob- 
jected to the adoption of this resolution at 
Mexico City and filed a formal reservation 
of action thereon on behalf of the United 
States for consideration by the Organization 
of American States in Ciudad Trujillo. « 

While Florida’s interest in this matter 
stems from the drastic effect adoption of 
this resolution would have on our shrimp 
and red-snapper fishermen who work in the 
Gulf of Mexico, the implication is much 
greater than that. The fishing industry of 
all Gulf Coast States as well as that of States 
on the Pacific coast which fishes in the 
waters off the coasts of several Central and 
South American countries would be dealt 
a terrific blow. 

Consequently, I feel that our Government 
should do everything within the bounds of 
propriety to uphold the hands of our dele- 
gation at Ciudad Trujillo toward the end 
that action on this resolution is taken in full 
equity and recognition of international law. 
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SENATE 


Monpay, Marcu 26, 1956 


Dr. Oswald C. J. Hoffmann, director of 
public relations of the Lutheran Church, 
Missouri Synod, New York, N. Y., offered 
the following prayer: 


Almighty God, as we begin this week 
of commemoration of the suffering and 
death of Thy Son, Jesus Christ, we pray 
Thee for grace to receive Thy mercy and 
forgiveness with thankful hearts. 

Hold Thy merciful and protecting 
hand over our Nation, that the blessings 
of peace and happiness, truth and jus- 
tice, faith and godly living may be es- 
tablished among us. 

Defend our liberties, preserve our 
unity. Save us from violence, discord, 
and confusion, from pr.de and arro- 
gance, and from every evil way. 

Grant wisdom, we pray, to all those 
entrusted with the responsibility of gov- 
ernment, that there may be peace here 
at home, and that as a Nation we may 
speak with authority in the councils of 
the world. 

We pray Thee especially for the Mem- 
bers of the Senate, that Thou wilt give 
them a devout sense of Thy kindness, 
and that Thou wilt constantly renew 
within them a spirit of true devotion to 
the welfare of our country, and to the 
well-being of the world. 

Thou art our defense, O God. With- 
out Thee we have no defense. Be Thou 
near all who dwell in this favored land. 
Right what is wrong, that iniquity may 
not be our ruin. Above all, enfold our 
people and all the peoples of the world 
in the arms of Thy love, which Thou hast 
set forth once and for all in the Cross of 
Thy Son, our Lord and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ. For His sake we ask this. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, March 23, 1956, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries, and he announced that 
the President had approved and signed 
the following acts: 

On March 21, 1956: 

S. 3091. An act to amend the Rubber Pro- 
ducing Facilities Disposal Act of 1953, as 
heretofore amended, so as to permit the dis- 
posal thereunder of Plancor No. 1207 at 
Louisville, Ky. 

On March 24, 1956: 

S. 1529. An act to revise the boundaries of 
the Theodore Roosevelt National Memorial 
Park, in the State of North Dakota, and for 
other purposes. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 
As in executive session, 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the Pres- 
ident of the United States submitting the 
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nomination of Stanley C. Allyn, of Ohio, 
to be the representative to the 11th ses- 
sion of the Economic Commission for 
Europe of the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations, which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 


ADDITIONAL BILL TO BE CONSID- 
ERED ON CALL OF THE CALENDAR 
TODAY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that Cal- 
endar No. 1613, S. 1411, a bill for the 
relief of Marion Drucker, be included 
in the call of the calendar ordered for 
today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
statements made during the morning 
hour be limited to 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. JoHNson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the following 
committees were authorized to meet dur- 
ing the session of the Senate today: 

The Subcommittee on Territories and 
Insular Affairs of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs; 

The Permanent Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations; 

The Subcommittee on Housing of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency; 

The Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following com- 
munications and letters, which were re- 
ferred as indicated: 


PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION, 
Wooprow WILSON CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 
Commission (S. Doc. No. 108) 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a proposed 
suppfemental appropriation for the Woodrow 
Wilson Centennial Celebration Commission, 
in the amount of $48,500; for the fiscal year 
1957 (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 


PROPOSED PROVISION PERTAINING TO AN APPRO- 
PRIATION FOR THE GENERAL SERVICES ADMIN- 
ISTRATION (S. Doc. No. 107) 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a proposed 
provision pertaining to an appropriation for 
the fiscal year 1956 for the General Services 
Administration (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

REPORT ON OVEROBLIGATION OF AN 
APPROPRIATION 

A letter from the Administrator, Veterans’ 

Administration, Washington, D. C., report- 
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ing, pursuant to law, on the overobligation 
of an appropriation; to the Committee on 
Appropriations, 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO DEPENDENTS ASSIST- 
ANCE Act OF 1950 

A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend the Dependents Assistance Act of 
1950, as amended, so as to provide punish- 
ment for fraudulent acceptance of benefits 
thereunder (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 


Kansas OR Kaw TRIBE OF INDIANS, ET AL., v. 
THE UNITED STATES 

A letter from the Chief Commissioner, 
Indian Claims Commission, Washington, 
D. C., reporting, pursuant to law, that pro- 
ceedings in the case of Kansas or Kaw Tribe 
of Indians, et al., v. The United States have 
been finally concluded (with an accompany- 
ing paper); to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 


WALTER C. JORDAN AND ELTON W. JOHNSON 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation for the relief of Walter C. 
Jordan and Elton W. Johnson (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED STATES OF CER- 

TAIN ALIENS—WITHDRAWAL OF NAME ` 
A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, withdrawing the name of Su 
Jan Lee from a report transmitted to the 
Senate on January 16, 1956, pursuant to sec- 
tion 6 of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, 
with a view to the adjustment of his immi- 
gration status (with an accompanying pa- 
per); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORT oN LONG RANGE PLANNING PHASE OF 
SCHOOL FACILITIES SURVEY 

A letter from the Secretary, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report entitled 
“Report of the Long Range Planning Phase— 
School Facilities Survey” (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES’ GROUP 
Lire INSURANCE Acr or 1954, RELATING TO 
NonoccupaTIonaL GROUP MAJOR MEDICAL 
EXPENSE INSURANCE 
A letter from the Chairman, United States 

Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C., 

transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 

to amend the Federal Employees’ Group Life 

Insurance Act of 1954, as amended, to pro- 

vide nonoccupational group major medical 

expense insurance for Federal employees and 
their dependents and for other purposes 

(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 

mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Mississippi; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary: 

“House Concurrent Resolution 26 

“Concurrent resolution congratulating Sen- 
ator JAMES O. EASTLAND upon his election 
to the chairmanship of the Committee on 
the Judiciary of the United States Senate, 
and commending the Senate for its action 
in electing him to this position of high 
honor 

“Whereas the Senate of the United States, 
by an overwhelming vote, has elevated to the 
chairmanship of the Committee on the Ju- 
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diciary Hon. JAMES O. EASTLAND, senior Sen- 
ator from the State of Mississippi; and 

“Whereas in so doing, that illustrious body 
has not only signally honored Senator EAST- 
LAND, but has placed its emphatic stamp of 
approval upon his loyalty, ability, patriotism, 
zeal, integrity, and unswerving devotion to 
duty; and 

“Whereas in so honoring this able states- 
man, the senior Senator from Mississippi, the 
Senate of the United States has also cast 
luster upon the State of Mississippi and 
placed Senator EAsTLAND where he rightfully 
belongs with that immortal galaxy of great 
Mississippians who have preceded him in the 
Senate of the United States and who so 
nobly served Mississippi and the Nation in 
the years that have passed: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Mississippi (the Senate con- 
curring therein), That: 

“This legislature extend to Senator EAST- 
LAND our sincere congratulations upon his 
elevation to the chairmanship of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the United States 
Senate, and commend the Senate for its 
action in elevating him to this position of 
high honor; 

“This legislature commend Senator EAST- 
LAND for the strong, able, and courageous 
leadership he has given the United States 
Senate and the Nation, and for the states- 
manship he has displayed in his outstanding 
fight to protect the reserved powers of all 
the States of the Union against the unlaw- 
ful invasion and usurpation thereof by the 
Supreme Court and other branches of the 
Federal Government; 

“We commend him for his firm stand 

against those who would repeal or modify the 
provisions of the McCarran-Walter Immi- 
gration Act and throw down the bars of re- 
striction against immigration into the United 
States of Communists and other subversive 
aliens who would flood this country with 
hired agents and spies bent on destroying 
our form of government and setting up in 
its stead a communistic-socialistic dictator- 
ship; 
. “We commend him for his firm stand and 
aggressive leadership in support of segrega- 
tion in the public schools, colleges, and other 
public institutions and activities, and his 
militant fight against integration in any 
form; 

“We commend him for his able and aggres- 
sive leadership in exposing to the public the 
affiliation of some of the top NAACP leader- 
ship with communistic and subversive fronts 
and organizations; 

“We commend and endorse the valiant 
efforts and the courageous fight he is mak- 
ing to protect this Government from the on- 
slaughts being made against it by enemies 
within, to the end that this Nation of free 
people shall never perish, but shall live on 
forever; be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the President of the United 
States Senate, to Senator JAMES O. EASTLAND, 
and to the press. 

“Adopted by the house of representatives 
March 12, 1956. 

“WaLTER SIEVERS, 
“Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
“Adopted by the senate March 13, 1956. 
“CARROLL GaRTIN, 
“President of the Senate.” 


A letter, in the nature of a memorial, from 
the Kaweah River Property Owners Associa- 
tion, Three Rivers, Calif., signed by Darrell 
Hall, remonstrating against enactment of 
legislation to provide funds for the construc- 
tion of the Terminus Dam, in California; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

Resolutions adopted by the Hubbs & 
Miner Ditch Co,, and the Poplar Irrigation 
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Co., both of Porterville, Calif., favoring the 
enactment of legislation providing sufficient 
funds for the construction of Success Dam, 
on the Tule River, Calif.; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

Resolutions adopted by Greater Chicago 
Post, 866, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, at Chicago, III., relating to 
pensions for veterans of World War I; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

The petition of Mrs. Carl F. Kortepeter, of 
Southport, Ind., praying for the enactment 
of legislation to adopt the Hoover Commis- 
sion’s recommendations (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on Goy- 
ernment Operations. 

A resolution adopted by Joan of Arc Coun- 
cil 1992, Knights of Columbus, Port Jeffer- 
son, Long Island, N. Y., favoring the enact- 
ment of the so-called Bricker amendment, 
relating to the treaty-making power; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The petition of Anthony Sfounis, and sun- 
dry other citizens of South Gate, Calif., re- 
lating to the admission into the United 
States of certain aliens under the Refugee 
Relief Act of 1953; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

A resolution adopted by the Metropolitan 
Transportation Engineering Board, Los An- 
geles, Calif., favoring the enactment of House 
bill 8836, providing for construction or im- 
provement of the national system of inter- 
state and defense highways; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

A resolution adopted by the City Council 
of the City of Los Angeles, Calif., favoring 
the enactment of House bill 8836, providing 
for the construction or improvement of the 
national system of interstate and defense 
highways; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: 

A resolution of the Senate of the State of 

Arizona; to the Committee on Public Works: 


Senate Memorial 1 


Memorial requesting the United States De- 
partment of the Interior and the Arizona 
congressional delegation, consisting of Sen- 
ators Car. HaypDEN and Barry M. GOLD- 
WATER and Representatives JOHN J. 
RHODES and STEWART L. UDALL, to consider 
the construction of a dam on Burro Creek 


“To the United States Department of the In- 
terior, Senators Carl Hayden and Barry 
M. Goldwater, and Representatives John 
J. Rhodes and Stewart L. Udall: 

“Your memorialist respectfully represents: 

“The construction of a dam on Burro Creek 
at the point it crosses State Highway 93 
would be of invaluable assistance to the Fed- 
eral Government and the State of Arizona. 
Burro Creek, although a relatively small 
waterway, does run throughout the year and 
the high-water mark is estimated to reach 
20 feet during flood stage. When in such 
flood stage, it is a source of danger to the 
dam and installations at Parker. 

“The construction of a dam at this site 
would create other beneficial values. The 
top of the dam could be used as a trafficway 
and, furthermore, this area would be pro- 
vided with excellent recreational facilities 
where none now exist. 

“Wherefore your memorialist, the senate 
of the State of Arizona, prays: 

“That the United States Department of 
the Interior and Senators CARL. HAYDEN and 
Barry GOLDWATER and Representatives JOHN 
J. RHODES and STEWART L. UDALL instigate a 
study of stream gaging to determine the 
amount of flow over a period of time, and to 
estimate the cost, as against the advantages 
of the construction of a dual purpose dam 
at this location, 

“It is believed that such a project will be 
of mutual benefit to the United States Gov- 
ernment and the State of Arizona.” 
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By Mr. THURMOND (for himself and 
Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina): 
Two concurrent resolutions of the Legis- 
lature of the State of South Carolina; or- 
dered to lie on the table: 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing Con- 
gress to enact suitable legislation to assist 
the small farmer under the acreage-allot- 
ment program 
“Whereas the avowed purpose of the to- 

bacco and cotton acreage allotment pro- 

gram is to provide a demand for the supply 
of these commodities so that a farmer can 
make an adequate living from the growing 
of tobacco and cotton; and 

“Whereas the tobacco and cotton acreage 
allotments have been successively reduced 
until the allotment available to some farmers 
is so small that the utmost effort and the 
best husbandry do not avail to wrest sub- 
sistence therefrom; and 

“Whereas this state of affairs has caused 
hardship to many owners of the smaller 
farms and has resulted in the sale of some 
of these farms to a larger landowner so 
that combined allotments can be worked to 
more profit; and 

“Whereas the General Assembly of South 

Carolina views with alarm the loss of these 

small farmers who are the backbone of this 

Nation in its current fight to maintain in- 

dependence and freedom: Now, therefore, 

be it 
“Resolved by the house of representatives 

(the senate concurring), that the Congress 

of the United States be memorialized to 

enact, without delay, suitable legislation to 
assist the small farmer under the acreage 
allotment program.” 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing Con- 
gress to provide cotton acreage allotments 
to assist South Carolina cotton farmers 


“Whereas South Carolina farmers see the 
need for, and do support a reasonable and 
sensible cotton acreage program, and have 
taken acreage reductions up to and even in 
excess of the national average of 28 percent; 
and 

“Whereas these reductions have brought 
about numerous cases of individual hard- 
ships and immediate relief is mandatory if 
South Carolina cotton farmers are to avoid 
disastrous results effecting the entire State's 
economy; and 

“Whereas the Congress of the United States 
is considering bills to freeze cotton acreage 
pending long-range farm legislation; and 

“Whereas the proposed farm legislation 
now being considered by Congress shows no 
indication of needed relief to a historically 
cotton-planting State; and 

“Whereas the reductions imposed upon the 
individual South Carolina farmer should not 
exceed the national average reduction based 
upon normal free planting year: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring), That the South 
Carolina delegation in the United States 
Co: be urged to exert their efforts in 
behalf of cotton-acreage allotments which 
will allow our South Carolina cotton farmers 
to exist on a reasonable and sound economic 
basis in the continued production of cotton; 
be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the Clerk of the United 
States Senate, the Clerk of the United States 
House of Representatives, and each Member 
of the United States Senate and each Member 
of the United States House of Representatives 
from South Carolina.” 


ENDORSEMENT OF 100 PERCENT OF 
PARITY—RESOLUTIONS 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Record resolutions adopted by the 
Republican Party of Logan County, 
N. Dak. I call particular attention to 
the fact that that organization is unani- 
mously in favor of 100 percent of parity. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


1. Whereas we, the Republican delegation 
assembled here today, March 17, 1956, do 
hereby go on record for a 100 percent of 
parity for all farm commodities. Being it 
further resolved that copies of said resolution 
be submitted to our national delegation in 
Washington, D. C., Senator ELLENDER, and 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Benson. 

2. Whereas we further recommend that 
Congress should do something about our 
wheat prices as we are all aware that our 
wheat in the State of North Dakota is of 
much better milling quality than that in the 
southern States. As for illustration, the 
State of Kansas produces much more wheat 
per acre but it is of poor milling quality.: Be 
it further 

Resolved, That it has been brought to our 
attention that the State institution at 
Grafton is overcrowded, We, therefore rec- 
ommend that the State legislature consider 
enlarging this institution. 

. RESOLUTION COMMITTEE, 
Pius M. Reis, Chairman. 
FRED WOLT, 

R. R. BENDER. . 


— ( U 


RESOLUTION. OF DEVILS: LAKE 
TRIBE OF SIOUX INDIANS 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a resolution adopted by the 
Tribal Executive Committee of the Dev- 
ils Lake Sioux Tribe of Indians, relat- 
ing to the etablishment of a court of 
Indian offenses on their reservation. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 


Whereas this unincorporated tribe is an 
Indian organization as defined by the pro- 
visions of the act of May 7, 1948 (Public 
Law 516, 80th Cong.) and the regulations 
issued pursuant thereto by the Secretary 
of the Interior, and under its constitution 
and bylaws has full power and authority 
to consider all business matters pertaining 
to the tribe, and to execute such tribal pow- 
ers as may be presented for action by the 
superintendent, including such instruments 
which by law require tribal action; and 

Whereas the Supreme Court of North Da- 
kota over a year ago announced that the 
State courts had no jurisdiction on Indian 
reservations; and 

Whereas thereupon the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs created a temporary emergency or- 
ganization to preserve law and order upon 
the Devils Lake Sioux Reservation, including 
a court of Indian offenses; and 

Whereas the temporary emergency organi- 
zation is not functioning to the satisfaction 
of the Indian citizens affected and the juris- 
diction of the temporary court is question- 
able; and 

Whereas the regulations (25 CFR 161) of 
the Department required the organization 
of courts of Indian offenses and law-enforce- 
ment agencies in consultation with tribal 
councils: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Tribal Executive Commit- 
tee of the Devils Lake Sioux Tribe, That the 
Department of the Interior be urged to cause 
a court of Indian offenses and law-enforce- 
ment agency to be established upon a per- 
manent basis in consultation with such 
tribal executive committee. 
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FLOOD PROTECTION WORKS FOR 
SALINA, KANS.—RESOLUTION 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent, for appropriate reference, a resolu- 
tion adopted by the chamber of com- 
merce of Salina, Kans., regarding flood 
protection works for the city of Salina. 

The city of Salina has met the require- 
ments of the Federal Government by as- 
suring the Corps of Army Engineers and 
the Government of its intention to pro- 
vide funds and do the necessary financing 
for the acquisition of right-of-way, pro- 
viding for changes in highways, con- 
struction of street and road bridges and 
such other requirements as are needed 
to carry into effect its part of a flood 
control program for the city. 

The Corps of Army Engineers has sub- 
mitted plans and I am urging the Senate 
to vote such funds as are necessary for 
the commencement of this program. 

I ask unanimous consent that the reso- 
lution may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Public Works, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION OF THE SALINA CHAMBER OF COM-~ 
MERCE, INC., SALINA, KANS. 


A RESOLUTION PERTAINING TO THE PROPOSED: 
FLOOD PROTECTION WORKS FOR THE CITY OF 

| SALINA, KANS., WITH PARTICIPATION BY THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Whereas the Congress of the United States 
of America has duly adopted Public Law 566, 
the same being expressive of proposed public 
works; and 
_ Whereas said document includes and ap- 
proves flood protection works for the city of 
Salina, Kans.; and 

Whereas the United States Army Corps of 
Engineers has instituted a program for a 
study of river and stream bank stabilization 
as part of its system of flood control, which 
program is particularly favored by the board 
of directors of the Salina Chamber of Com- 
merce, Inc.; and 

Whereas before such approved plan can be 
implemented it will be necessary for the 
Congress of the United States of America to 
provide for such implementation by appro- 
priation of moneys; and 

Whereas the city of Salina, Kans., has ex- 
pressed and reaffirmed by resolution, in com- 
pliance with and by authority of G. S. 1955, 
Supp., 12-635 et seq., its intention to provide 
funds and do the necessary financing for the 
acquisition of right-of-way, providing for 
changes in highways, construction of street 
and road bridges, revise and relocate utilities 
if necessary, operate and maintain the com- 
pleted works and pay all other costs that 
might acrue to it under the plan; and 

Whereas the board of directors of the 
Salina Chamber of Commerce, Inc., deems it 
in the public interest that said flood protec- 
tion works be constructed and said flood 
protection plan be carried out in all details; 
and so, now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the board of directors of the 
Salina Chamber of Commerce, Inc., That it 
earnestly solicits the Congress of the United 
States of America to appropriate sufficient 
funds and moneys and make the same avail- 
able to the Corps of Engineers in order that 
such agency may proceed with the construc- 
tion of such works and do all things neces- 
sary and incidental thereto, and so that the 
city of Salina, Kans., may be advised there- 
from, the nature and extent of its duties in 
order to facilitate the implementation of 
such construction, 

That the manager of the Salina Chamber 
of Commerce, Inc., be authorized and he is 
hereby directed, to forward a copy of this 
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resolution to the Honorable ANDREW F. 
SCHOEPPEL, the Honorable FRANK CARLSON, 
the Honorable WINT SMITH, the Director of 
the Budget and Maj. Gen. Samuel D. Sturgis 
of the Corps of Engineers, aforesaid. 
Introduced and adopted March 14, 1956. 
Don MCPHAIL, 
President, 


J. M. Cranor, 
Manager. 


Attest: 


FARM PROBLEMS IN THOMAS COUN- 
TY, KANS.—RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
policy committee of the Thomas County 
Kansas Farm Bureau has just sent me a 
copy of the resolutions which were 
adopted at its meeting on March 6, re- 
garding some of the immediate farm 
problems in that county. 

I would call these suggestions to the 
attention of the Senate, and ask that 
they printed in the Recorp, and referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

There being no objection, the RESI 
tions were referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

THOMAS COUNTY FARM BUREAU, 

Colby, Kans., March 16, 1956. 
Senator FRANK CARLSON, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. CARLSON: At a policy execution 
committee meeting of the Thomas County 
Farm Bureau on March 6, 1956, in Colby, 


Kans., the following resolutions were 
adopted: 
No. 1: “That the incentive payment be in- 


creased to prevent soil erosion.” 


No. 2: “That there be more participation 
by the Government in the watershed pro- 
gram. 

No. 3: “That in the summer fallow areas, 


the practice of summer fallow be taken into 
consideration in setting acreage quotas.” 
We urge that you use your influence to 
get these resolutions adopted. 
Respectfully, 
THOMAS COUNTY FaRM BUREAU 
ASSOCIATION, 
Roy H. HARPER, 
Chairman, Policy Execution Committee. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unan- 
imous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. CARLSON: 

S. 3530. A bill for the relief of Ursula Per- 
ganje and her two minor children, Nathan 
Perganje and Roswitha Perganje; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

S. 3531. A bill to amend sections 657 and 
1006 of title 18 of the United States Code to 
include within the purview of such sections 
certain State savings and loan associations; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORSE (for himself and Mr. 
NEUBERGER) : 

S. 3532. A bill providing for the acceptance 
by the United States of a conveyance by the 
town of Hammon, Oreg., of the military cem- 
etery formerly comprising a part of the Fort 
Stevens Military Reservation; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Morse when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 
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By Mr. SCHOEPPEL: 

S. 3533. A bill for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. 
David Liu; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 3534. A bill to provide for payments in 
lieu of taxes to State tax authorities with 
respect to certain real property subject at 
the time of its acquisition by the United 
States to real property tax committed to the 
discharge of bonded indebtedness for any 
public improvement; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey; 

S. J. Res. 158. Joint resolution for the es- 
tablishment of a Commission on Nursing 
Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SmitH of New 
Jersey when he introduced the above joint 
resolution, which appear under a separate 
heading.) 


FORT STEVENS POST CEMETERY, 
HAMMOND, OREG. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, about 7 
years ago, the United States acting 
through the Secretary of the Army quit- 
claimed to the town of Hammond, Oreg., 
a small tract of land comprising the post 
cemetery which was formerly a part of 
the Fort Stevens Military Reservation, 
Oreg. At the time the quitclaim deed 
was delivered, officials of the town of 
Hammond assumed that they would be 
permitted to operate the cemetery as a 
public burial ground for people residing 
in the town of Hammond and vicinity. 
Later, but after the transaction was com- 
pleted, they learned that no burials would 
be permitted, not even those of deceased 
veterans of our Armed Forces. The net 
result of the transfer, therefore, is that 
the town of Hammond has assumed a 
burden without any prospect for com- 
mensurate benefits in the operation of 
the cemetery. 

The Honorable Robert J. Fox, mayor 
of Hammond, has written to Senator 
NEUBERGER and myself, expressing the 
concern of officials and residents of Ham- 
mond over the situation now existing 
with respect to this cemetery. The peo- 
ple of the Hammond community wish to 
maintain the cemetery in accordance 
with the high standards prescribed by 
the Corps of Engineers, but the town sim- 
ply cannot afford the upkeep of the 
cemetery unless it obtains revenue 
through the operation of the cemetery 
as a public burial ground. 

According to the information received 
by my office, the receipt of such revenues 
appears to be an impossiblity under the 
existing law. The most sensible solu- 
tion to this problem seems to be found 
in legislation authorizing a reconveyance 
of the cemetery to the United States with 
a provision for suitable care and mainte- 
nance by the Government. 

To that end, Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself and my colleague, the junior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER], 
I introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to authorize acceptance by the United 
States of a conveyance by the town of 
Hammond, Oreg., of the military ceme- 
tery formerly comprising a part of the 
Fort Stevens Military Reservation. 

The people of the Hammond com- 
munity would like to have the Fort 
Stevens military cemetery maintained in 
excellent condition because they take 
great pride in the patriotism and heroism 
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of the servicemen and officers whose re- 
mains lie at rest in this cemetery. They 
are proud of the historical significance of 
Fort Stevens and they regard the ceme- 
tery as a monument to a military in- 
stallation that has played such an im- 
portant part in the military history of 
our State and Nation for many years 
past. 

Mr. President, I urge that the commit- 
tee to which this bill is referred take 
favorable and prompt action on this pro- 
posal. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the RECORD, as a part of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3532) providing for the 
acceptance by the United States of a 
conveyance by the town of Hammond, 
Oreg., of the military cemetery formerly 
comprising a part of the Fort Stevens 
Military Reservation, introduced by Mr. 
Morse (for himself and Mr. NEUBERGER), 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Army is authorized and directed, within 
1 year afer the date of enactment of this 
act, to accept, without consideration there- 
for, any quitclaim deed conveying to the 
United States all right, title, and interest 
of the town of Hammon, Oreg., in and to 
the lands comprising the military cemetery 
or burial plot formerly comprising a part 
of the Fort Stevens Military Reservation, 
Oreg., together with the graves and monu- 
ments contained therein, and the approach 
road and appurtenances thereto; such lands 
having been conveyed to such town by the 
United States, without consideration there- 
for, by quitclaim deed executed March 2, 
1948 (as corrected by the deed executed 
August 6, 1948), pursuant to the act enti- 
tled “An act to preserve historic grave- 
yards in abandoned military posts,” ap- 
proved July 1, 1947 (61 Stat. 234). 

Sec.2. Upon the acceptance by the Sec- 
retary of the Army of the conveyance of the 
military cemetery pursuant to the first sec- 
tion of this act, the Secretary of the Army 
shall establish such military cemetery as a 
national cemetery and shall provide for the 
suitable care and maintenance of such ceme- 
tery. The Secretary shall not, for a period 
of at least 25 years from the date of ac- 
ceptance of such conveyance, remove any of 
the remains interred in such cemetery. 


COMMISSION ON NURSING 
SERVICES 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, last year I introduced the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 56), a companion 
to the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 171) 
introduced by Representative Francis P. 
Botton of Ohio, establishing a national 
commission to study the subject of nurs- 
ing services. 

On January 25 of this year, Mrs. Bor- 
ton introduced a new joint resolution in 
the House which makes certain changes 
in last year’s draft with respect to the 
purpose and composition of the proposed 
commission. 

These changes would bring the com- 
mission completely in line with the po- 
sition of the executive branch. 
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In the hope that I may help to stimu- 
late congressional consideration of this 
important subject, I am today introduc- 
ing a new joint resolution which is iden- 
tical to the new draft introduced in the 
House last January by Mrs. Botton, and 
ask that it be appropriately referred. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the new resolution and a pam- 
phlet entitled “The Urgent Need For 
More Nurscs,“ which explains the rea- 
sons for establishing a Commission on 
Nursing Services, be printed at this point 
in my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the joint resolution and pam- 
phlet will be printed in the RECORD, 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 158) 
for the establishment of a Commission 
on Nursing Services, introduced by Mr. 
Smitu of New Jersey, was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Whereas public confidence in the medical 
profession, including hospitals and nursing 
services, has been augmented by the in- 
creasing longevity of the people which is the 
result of such services; and 

Whereas it is generally recognized that 
the consequent demand for nursing services 
is increasing faster than the supply which 
is available for the health services of the 
people; and 

Whereas the combined efforts of the recog- 
nized representatives of the medical and 
nursing professions and associations of hos- 
pital and public health agencies have not 
been successful over the past decade in sup- 
plying that demand; and 

Whereas the economic status of nursing, 
the professional skills required, and the ex- 
isting personnel shortage demand study in 
the light of the need of the public for nurs- 
ing services; and 

Whereas many segmental and unilateral 
studies of health service problems have been 
made, but none takes an overall multidisci- 
plinary view of the situation on behalf of 
the patient; and 

Whereas existing reports, studies, and 
knowledge could be utilized by a central 
task force organized to study the demand 
for nursing services in relation to the over- 
all health of the Nation: Therefore be it 


Resolved, eto.— 
DECLARATION OF POLICY 


SECTION 1. (a) It is hereby declared to be 
the policy of the Congress to promote the 
health of the American people by assisting 
them in securing improved nursing services. 
It is the purpose of this joint resolution to 
implement that policy by providing for the 
establishment of a Commission which 
shall gather by scientific methods authorita- 
tive data relating to the needs for services 
rendered by all types of nursing personnel 
(including professional and practical nurses, 
nursing aides, and nursing administrators, 
supervisors, and teachers) and shall make 
such recommendations to the President with 
respect thereto as it deems advisable in the 
interest of improving patient care. 

(b) Nothing in this joint resolution shall 
be construed as authorizing or intending 
any interference with the programs of study 
and improvement of patient care which are 
being carried forward by the professional 
nurses’ organizations, or by public or private 
endeavor, but rather this joint resolution 
shall be construed as an effort to augment 
such programs through the marshaling of 
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resources for a multidisciplinary approach 
to the problem on behalf of the patient and 
in the public interest. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF COMMISSION ON NURSING 
SERVICES 


Sec. 2. (a) To carry out the purpose of 
this joint resolution there is hereby estab- 
lished a Commission on Nursing Services 
(hereinafter referred to as the Commis- 
sion”). 

(b) Service of an individual as a member 
of the Commission or employment of an 
individual by the Commission as an attorney 
or expert in any business or professional 
field, on a part-time or full-time basis, with 
or without compensation, shall not be con- 
sidered as service or employment bringing 
such individual within the provisions of sec- 
tion 281, 283, 284, 434, or 1914 of title 18 of 
the United States Code, or section 190 of the 
Revised Statutes (5 U. S. C., sec. 99). 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 3. (a) Number and appointment: 
The Commission shall be composed of 15 
members appointed by the President. In- 
cluded among such members shall be indi- 
viduals from the nursing and medical pro- 
fessions, persons experienced in the adminis- 
tration of hospitals and of public health 
agencies providing nursing services, and 
recognized authorities in the field of social 
science, education, accounting, and business 
management, to the end that the Commis- 
sion will be qualified and dedicated to ac- 
complish constructive results in the public 
interest. 

(b) Vacancies: Any vacancy in the Com- 
mission shall not affect its powers, but shall 
be filled in the same manner in which the 
original appointment was made. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 4. The Commission shall elect a 
Chairman and a Vice Chairman from among 
its members. 

QUORUM 

Sec. 5. Eight members of the Commission 

shall constitute a quorum, 


COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS OF THE COMMIS- 
SION. 


Sec. 6. (a) Members from private life: 
The members of the Commission appointed 
from private life shall each receive $50 per 
diem when engaged in the actual perform- 
ance of duties vested in the Commission, 
plus reimbursement for travel, subsistence, 
and other necessary expenses incurred by 
them in the performance of such duties. 

(b) Members of Congress: Members of 
Congress, if appointed as members of the 
Commission, shall serve without compensa- 
tion in addition to that received for their 
services as Members of Congress; but they 
shall be reimbursed for travel, subsistence, 
and other necessary expenses incurred by 
them in the performance of the duties vested 
in the Commission. 

(c) Members from the executive branch: 
Persons who are in the executive branch of 
the Government, if appointed as members 
of the Commission, shall serve without com- 
pensation in addition to that received for 
their services in the executive branch; but 
they shall be reimbursed for travel, subsist- 
ence, and other necessary expenses incurred 
by them in the performance of the duties 
vested in the Commission. 


STAFF OF THE COMMISSION 

Src. 7. (a) The Commission shall have 
power to appoint and fix the compensation 
of such personnel as it deems advisable, 
without regard to the provisions of the civil- 
service laws and the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended. 

(b) The Commission, without regard to 
the civil-service laws and the classification 
laws and without regard to section 3709 of 
the Revised Statutes, may— 
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(1) secure data from agencies, organiza- 
tions, and individuals and pay therefor in ad- 
vance or by way of reimbursement; and 

(2) procure temporary and intermittent 
services to the same extent as it authorized 
for the departments by section 15 of the Ad- 
ministrative Expenses Act of 1946 (5 U. S. C., 
sec. 55a), but at rates not to exceed $50 per 
diem for individuals. 

EXPENSES OF THE COMMISSION 

Sec. 8. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, so much as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this joint resolution. 

DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 

Sec. 9 (a) The Commission shall gather 
by scientific methods authoritative data 
relating to problems of the patient and the 
public in securing adequate nursing services, 
and shall make recommendations to the 
President with respect to ways and means 
for solving such problems. 

(b) Report: The Commission shall submit 
to the President interim reports at such 
time or times as he deems necessary and 
shall submit to the President its final report 
not later. than 2 years from the date of the 
enactment of this joint resolution. The 
Commission shall cease to exist on the day 
on which it submits its final report. 

POWERS OF THE COMMISSION 

Sec. 10. (a) Hearings and sessions: The 
Commission or, on the authorization of the 
Commission, any subcommittee or member 
thereof, may, for the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of this joint resolution, hold 
such hearings and sit and act at such times 
and places as the Commission or such sub- 
committee or member may deem advisable, 

(b) Obtaining official data: The Commis- 
sion is authorized to request from any de- 
partment, agency, or instrumentality of the 
Government any information it deems nec- 
essary to carry out its functions under this 
joint resolution; and each such department, 
agency, and instrumentality is authorized 
to cooperate with the Commission and, to the 
extent provided by law, to furnish such in- 
formation to the Commission upon request 
made by the Chairman or by the Vice Chair- 
man when acting as Chairman. 


The pamphlet, presented by Mr. SMITH 
of New Jersey, is as follows: 


‘THE URGENT NEED FoR MORE NURSES— REASONS 
FOR ESTABLISHING A NATIONAL COMMISSION 
ON NURSING SERVICES 


There is a serious and growing need for 
more nurses throughout the United States. 

Hospitals, nursing schools, nurses’ associa- 
tions, and Government agencies have striven 
earnestly to remedy this situation., But 
their combined efforts have been unable to 
cope with the accelerating demand for nurs- 
ing services arising from growth in popula- 
tion and increasing longevity, improvement 
in standards of care of the sick, new scien- 
tific and technical advances, increasing care 
of veterans and expanding Government, 
State, and city institutional requirements. 

Because of the urgency of the problem and 
its imperative need of solution, the Honora- 
ble Frances P. Botton, Congresswoman from 
Ohio, has introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives a joint resolution (H. J. Res. 485) 
providing for a National Commission on 
Nursing Services. 

She originally proposed, in a previous bill 
introduced in January of 1955 (H. J. Res. 
171), a commission composed of 12 members, 
2 from the Senate, 2 from the House, 2 from 
the executive branch of Government, and 6 
from private life, among which would be in- 
cluded representatives of the nursing, medi- 
cal, and hospital administration professions, 

It was suggested, however, that Congress- 
men and Senators might be too busy to 
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serve on such a commission, and also that 
its membership should be composed of a 
larger proportion of people who are experts 
in the field under discussion, with a smaller 
representation from Government. 

Mrs. Botton, therefore, introduced this 
January a new bill which provides that the 
Commission shall be composed of 15 mem. 
bers appointed by the President, and that in- 
cluded among such members shall be indi- 
viduals from the nursing and medical pro- 
fessions, persons experienced in the adminis- 
tration of hospitals and of public-health 
agencies providing nursing services, and rec- 
ognized authorities in the flelds of social sci- 
ence, education, accounting, and business 
management. 

The functions of the Commission (which 
would operate along lines similar to the 
Hoover Commission) would be to determine 
the causes for the present nursing situation, 
and make recommendations to the President 
as to what should be done about it. In Mrs. 
Botton's bill, the duties of the Commission 
are defined as follows: 

“The Commission shall gather by scientific 
methods authoritative data relating to prob- 
lems of the patient and the public in secur- 
ing adequate nursing services, and shall 
make recommendations to the President with 
respect to ways and means for solving such 
problems.” 


WHY A NATIONAL COMMISSION ON NURSING 
SERVICES? 


The conclusion that a national commis- 
sion is required to solve the nursing dilemma 
was reached by Mrs. BOLTON as a result of a 
life-long interest in, and study of, the nurs- 
ing profession; and contacts with, and opin- 
ions expressed by, literally thousands of peo- 
ple engaged in the nursing, hospital, medical 
and related fields. 

For years Mrs. Boiron has been troubled 
by the increasing difficulty of obtaining 
enough nurses for proper care of the sick. 
There is every evidence that the situation 
has become worse instead of better. She de- 
cided to secure, from authoritative sources, 
opinions as to the reasons for the growing 
need and the steps required to meet it. 

For this purpose she sent a questionnaire 
to more than 10,000 representative nurses 
and nursing associations, doctors, hospital 
administrators, nursing schools, educators, 
laymen, State governors, Federal and State 
health authorities, and others. Of these, 
more than 4,000 replied. 

The main substance of the replies can be 
summed up in these two sentences: 

Everybody agreed that there was need for 
more nurses. 

But there was absolutely no agreement, 
within or among the related professional 
groups, as to what should be done to provide 
them, 

Mrs. Boiron concluded that if nurses, doc- 
tors, teachers, hospital staffs, and others di- 
rectly connected with the nursing profession 
were unable to agree upon a solution, the 
constructive course of action would be to 
submit the problem to an impartial agency 


such as a national commission. 


PATTERN OF DISAGREEMENT 


Seldom has a survey of authoritative 
sources of opinion revealed such complete 
disagreement as that on the subject of the 
reasons for the shortage of nurses, made last 
year by Mrs. BOLTON. 

In response to the question, “Is there a 
nursing shortage?,“ practically everyone said 
“Yes"—but nevertheless even on this point 
there were some disquieting replies. Thus 
one educator said: 

“We have more nurses now than we ever 
had before. The inadequacies of patient care 
are due more to the methods used in edu- 
cating professional nurses, and using their 
services in institutions and agencies, than 
they are due to nurse shortages.” 
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In short, the questions of nursing educa- 
tion and utilization of skills of existing per- 
sonnel were raised at the very outset. 

The shortage was considered most critical, 
in numbers available, in the field of general 
and private duty nurses; next, in the area 
of teaching; and third, in the field of super- 
vision and of administration. It is for care 
of the patient, said most of the respondents, 


that more nurses are most immediately. 


needed. 

A large share of the people replying to the 
questionnaire emphasized the need for bet- 
ter teaching, and aid to nursing schools of 
all categories. Others stressed the fact that 
if we had more nurses skilled in hospital su- 
pervisory and administrative functions, 
better use could be made of “practical” 
nurses under their direction. So although 
the majority agreed that the nursing short- 
age was most keenly felt at the actual bedside 
of the patient, there was a divergence of 
opinion as to whether the main underlying 
problems lay in the number of practicing 
nurses, the system of education for nursing, 
or the system of supervising and administer- 
ing nursing services, 

On one point all were in agreement—sick 
people are not getting the nursing attention 
which they should have. 


REASONS FOR THE SHORTAGE 


It was the second item on the question- 
naire, however, which disclosed underlying 
complex and conflicting difficulties which are 
basic contributing causes to the shortage of 
nurses. 

This question was simply, “What are the 
causes of the nursing shortage, in order of 
importance?” 

Each person who replied naturally placed, 
in first order of importance, the factor which 
applied to his particular individual situa- 
tion. The result was a miscellany of an- 
swers which were almost impossible to clas- 
sify, but which tell the story of the various 
predicaments in which nurses find them- 
selves today. In spite of the fact that more 
nurses are on duty today than ever before, 
the demand is so great that the factor of 
discouragement to entering the profession 
must be seriously taken into account. 

The economic factor was paramount, 
Why remain in nursing, if you can get better 
pay for less hours and less exacting work 
someplace else? Industrial, institutional 
and Government jobs are tempting nurses to 
leave their chosen field. One nurse wrote: 

“When the pay of the average general duty 
nurse is commensurate with what is expected 
of her, then and only then will nursing again 
become the high calling it has been. With- 
in the past 6 months I met two nurses 
working as saleswomen. They said they had 
to leave nursing in order to get work which 
will enable them to earn enough to provide 
for their old age.” 

On the other hand, the director of a 
hospital said: 

“Given enough time and rope, the private 
duty nurse will price herself out of nursing.” 

There are many married nurses who 
would like to work part time; but how can 
schedules of housekeeping and hospitals be 
correlated? Placing married nurses on day 
shifts would impose on the unmarried nurses 
a disproportionate share of night duty. 

Varying State laws and regulations come 
in for criticism. For example, in one State 
it is reported that because of restrictions 
imposed by the nurses’ board, the “registered 
nurses have dominated the licensed practical 
nurses.” In another State a married nurse 
complains that she is ruled “unfit to prac- 
tice” because she has not been on anyone's 
payroll for 8 years. 

New fields directly related to nursing care 
are absorbing a larger proportion of the 
qualified personnel. Among these are jobs 
in doctors’ offices and industrial health de- 
partments, and positions as skilled tech- 
nicians now open as the result of advances in 
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specialized medical fields. This means op- 
portunity to nurses—but it shortens the sup- 
ply available to sick people who need imme- 
diate “patient-side” care. 

Repeatedly reflected in the replies were 
tensions among nurses, doctors, and hospital 
administrators stemming from disagree- 
ments as to flelds of responsibility. Lack of 
definition concerning the functions of the 
varied members of the nursing team, and 
lack of appreciation of the good work done by 
individual nursing groups, have created 
rivalries and resentments. The practical 
nurse feels that her function is not being 
given proper recognition, and the head nurse 
complains that she is overwhelmed with de- 
tails concerning records, equipment, and 
organization, 


CONFLICTING VIEWS AS TO EDUCATION 


Should more nurses be trained, by a longer 
and more thorough course of higher educa- 
tion, to be professional practitioners? Or 
should more nurses be trained by a briefer 
and more rudimentary technical course, to be 
bedside nurses? Opinions are expressed 
vehemently on both sides. 

This raised the basic issue as to what type 
of educational institutions should properly 
asssume the responsibility of teaching nurses. 
Hospital nursing schools? Public high 
schools? Denominational schools? Univer- 
sities and colleges? Government? Here is 
an assortment of opinions on this subject: 

“Nursing education, both at the practical 
and professional level, should move into pri- 
mary educational institutions. 

“Practical nurse education should be in 
vocational schools and junior colleges, and 
professional nurse education in private and 
public colleges and universities. 

“We need more hospital trained nurses, 
with less emphasis on academic subjects and 
more on bedside care. 

“What is needed is better teaching and ad- 
ministration in colleges and universities 
conducting graduate nurse education pro- 


“The nursing shortage is primarily cen- 
tered around the needless restrictions placed 
upon hospital schools of nursing. 

“Hospitals should not be permitted to op- 
erate schools of nursing any more than they 
are permitted to operate schools for doctors, 
dentists, or pharmacists. 

“We need hospital short-time training 
courses, from 11 to 18 months, for high- 
school graduates interested in special fields 
of nursing. 

“We need more rural hospital training 
schools for nurses, 

“Government trains its soldiers and sail- 
ors; why not its nurses? 

“Why should the education of nurses be 
considered a Federal function, while general 
education is considered a local function?” 


DIVERGENT VIEWS AS TO FINANCIAL AID 


In view of such divergent opinions it 18 
not surprising that opinions regarding finan- 
cial aid to the nursing problem should be 
even more divergent. 

The questionnaire asked whether financial 
aid would help; where it was most needed; 
and how it should be administered. 

The general feeling was that Federal finan- 
cial aid would definitely help, with a system 
of State administered Federal-State match- 
ing funds receiving the greatest approval. 
But about 17 percent of those replying stated 
that they were categorically opposed to Fed- 
eral aid; and a very large share of those re- 
plying regarded Federal aid as an immediate 
need in an urgent situation, but did not 
visualize it as a far-reaching solution to the 
problem. The attitude semed to he, “Yes, do 
it, but don’t expect any miracles from it 
unless much else is done.” 

Varied comments on the subject of finan- 
cial aid follows: 

“Federal financial aid is not the answer. 
The greatest good can be done in the training 
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of good teaching and administrative person- 
nel, and this can best be stimulated by 
scholarships to qualified individuals arranged 
through voluntary channels. 

“Scholarships to schools of nursing have 
gone begging so finances have not been a de- 
terrent to education. 

“The student nurse should pay a portion 
of the training cost, the patient should pay a 
portion, and some portion should be borne 
in taxes by citizens of the community. 

“Financial assistance for practical nursing 
would improve the situation only if the edu- 
cational program is standardized under a 
practical national basis. 

“Financial aid which will perpetuate the 
present system is not good. 

“Have the Federal Government assist the 
degree course schools and let the local com- 
munities train their own hospital nurses. 

jon Federal aid to improve nurses’ sal- 
aries. 

“Federal funds should be available in the 
form of scholarships for postgraduate work. 
eee should be directed toward student 

ans. 

“Use Federal aid to help graduate nurses 
prepare themselves for higher level positions, 

“Give aid to approved schools of nursing 
to enlarge their faculties and expand their 
curriculum. 

“Federal aid should be used for financing 
research in nursing techniques, procedure 
and hospital management. 

“Federal aid should be used to help sup- 
port nursing courses in colleges and uni- 
versities, 

“Give Federal aid to schools for practical 
nursing.” 

To sum up, those favoring financial aid— 

Were divided on the issue as to whether it 
should be administered on the national or 
local level, with the majority favoring State 
participation. 

Were divided on the issue as to whether 
the aid should go to the schools, or go di- 
rictly to the students. 

Were divided on the issue as to whether aid 
to schools should be directed chiefly toward 
better courses for highly skilled professtonal 
nurses, or shorter courses for practical 
nurses, 


NEED FOR A NURSING COMMISSION 


The multiplicity and complexity of diffi- 
culties described, and problems posed, by 
the replies to the questionnaire, raise imme- 
diately the question of Federal aid; but from 
the long-term standpoint they present a sit- 
uation which requires more than a grant of 
Federal funds to solve. 

The questions involved include methods of 
education, methods of training, levels of 
compensation, hospital techniques, utiliza- 
tion of personnel, State regulatory laws, ri- 
valries and antagonisms within the nursing 
field, jurisdictional disputes between nurses, 
doctors, and hospital authorities, the rela- 
tionship between nursing costs and the abil- 
ity of patients to pay, and the impact of new 
medical techniques. 

It is obvious from the replies to the ques- 
tionnaire that each respondent viewed the 
picture through his own glasses, so to say, 
with the field of vision limited to personal 
environment. What is required is a medium 
which, as Mrs. Botton explained to the 
House of Representatives, can fulfill the fol- 
lowing functions: 

“Evaluate what the changing health needs 
of the public are, 

“Appraise the resources in money, man- 
power, and skills necessary to deal with these 
health needs. 

“Study the kind of nurse education and 
training necessary to meet these needs. 

“Study the relationship between the eco- 
nomic status of nurses, the professional 
skills required, and the existing personnel 
shortage. 

“Analyze the various techniques and arts 
of nursing, including all successful new 
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methods or devices, and indicate where they 
may best be applied.” 

For this purpose, Mrs. Bor. rox proposes the 
establishment of a National Commission on 
Nursing Services. 


WHAT IS A “COMMISSION”? 


Simply a group of people, from public and 
private life, brought together in the public 
interest under the authority of Congress to 
gather facts, draw conclusions from those 
facts, and make recommendations. 

The group specified by Mrs. Borrox's bill 
should certainly be well qualified to do this. 

The nursing, hospital administration, and 
medical professions would be represented, 
thereby giving each an opportunity to pre- 
sent its point of view. 

Since the Commission would focus its at- 
tention directly upon nursing, it would give 
nurses an opportunity, such as they have 
never had before, to explain nursing problems 
to a national body specifically set up for the 
purpose of taking an interest in this subject. 

Since nurses’ pay, one of the major factors 
in relationship to the continuing supply of 
nursing services, is an ever-present problem 
in hospital administration, the Commission 
would give the hospital administrators an op- 
portunity, such as they have never had be- 
fore, to air the whole problem of hospital 
financing and to get sympathetic public sup- 
port for the difficulties which they face. 

Similarly, the Commission would provide 
an opportunity for the doctors to attempt to 
clarify their relationship with the nursing 
profession, particularly with respect to the 
use and application of new technical equip- 
ment, which has become a field requiring im- 
mediate attention. 

Note that Mrs. Bo.ton’s bill specifies that, 
in addition to representatives of the nursing, 
medical, and hospital administration profes- 
sions, the personnel of the Commission 
should include “recognized authorities in the 
fields of social science, education, accounting, 
and business management.” 

Note that the bill also provides that pub- 
lic health agencies providing nursing sery- 
ices may be represented on the Commission; 
and Members of the Congress may be ap- 
pointed to the Commission, if the President 
should so decide. 

The Commission may hold hearings, em- 
ploy the services of experts in its field of in- 
vestigation, and secure any facts it desires 
from governmental departments and 
agencies. It shall be granted a budget sufi- 
cient for its operations. 

It shall submit interim reports to the 
President, and not later than 2 years from the 
time of its appointment it shall give the 
President its final report. 

RESULTS 

The findings of a national Commission, ar- 
rived at on an impartial, factfinding basis, 
should carry great weight with the public 
and indicate constructive courses of action 
in legislation, in education, and in hospital 
administration. 

The need for nurses grows more acute each 
year. Unless this trend is reversed, the out- 
come will be disastrous. 

Only too often, in our country, we have 
dodged basic difficulties by stopgap measures, 
We cannot afford to do this where the lives of 
our citizens are involved. 

The situation demands remedies which 
take a long view of the situation, and these, 
to be soundly based, must be founded upon a 
study and analysis of causes. This would be 
the job of the proposed Commission on Nurs- 
ing Services. 


REVISION OF FEDERAL ELECTION 
LAWS—AMENDMENT 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 

am about to submit an amendment, and 

I ask unanimous consent that I may 

speak on it in excess of the 2 minutes 
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allowed under the order which has been 
entered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the Senator from Oregon 
may proceed, 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
submit an amendment, which I intend 
to propose to the Federal Elections Act, 
S. 636, when that bill or a substitute is 
taken up by the Senate, and I ask that 
it be printed. I also ask unanimous 
consent that it be set forth in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

SEC. . The Comptroller General shall 
establish in the General Accounting Office an 
Office of Election Campaign Expenditures. 
It shall be the function of that Office, under 
regulations to be promulgated by the Comp- 
troller General, to make from time to time 
through audits and field investigations with 
respect to election campaign contributions 
and expenditures to which this Act is ap- 
plicable, to statements filed under the pro- 
visions of this Act, and to alleged failure to 
file statements required under the provisions 
of this Act. On the request of the Comp- 
troller General, the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, with the consent of the Attorney 
General, is authorized to render such as- 
sistance as the Comptroller General may re- 
quire in any instance to carry out an audit or 
investigation under this subsection in the 
most complete and effective manner. The 
Comptroller General shall from time to time 
make reports, which shall be public, con- 
cerning audits and investigations under this 
subsection to the Secretary of the Senate and 
the Clerk of the House, and, in instances of 
possible violation of this Act, to the Attorney 
General, 


Mr. President, my amendment is a 
simple provision to assure enforcement 
of the limitations on campaign financ- 
ing, and the reporting of campaign con- 
tributions and expenditures, which are 
the main provisions of the legislation be- 
fore the Senate. A provision such as the 
one I propose should already be a part 
of the Corrupt Practices Act now on the 
statute books. S. 636 and S. 3308—the 
bills which have been introduced during 
the present session—seek to extend con- 
siderably the legal controls of methods 
of campaign financing. The enact- 
ment of such legislation, in whatever 
form, makes more important than before 
that there be in the law a provision 
which establishes the affirmative respon- 
sibility within the Government for super- 
vising compliance with, and if necessary, 


for making possible the enforcement of, - 


the new and stricter limitations and re- 
porting requirements. 

The ‘establishment of such affirmative 
responsibility becomes more important 
as the statutory controls on campaign 
financing become more comprehensive. 
Under the present law, it is so easy to 
make uncontrolled expenditures and 
contributions while remaining well with- 
in the realm of complete legality; it is 
so easy and so customary to finance cam- 
paigns in a manner which requires no 
Federal reporting, that there is relative- 
ly little for a Federal enforcement 
agency to enforce. I might digress at 
this point to observe that, for example, 
according to present reporting require- 
ments, in the 1954 senatorial campaign 
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in Oregon more money was expended 
than in the senatorial races simultane- 
ously held in many of the most populous 
and wealthiest States of the Union. 

Oregon has only about 1 percent of the 
national population. As I told the Sen- 
ate last month, in introducing my 
Theodore Roosevelt bill, S. 3242, I 
reported expenditures by campaign com- 
mittees on my behalf of a little more than 
$103,000. My opponent’s committees re- 
ported total expenditures of $142,000, or 
almost 40 percent more. I made this re- 
port both to the secretary of state of 
Oregon, under Oregon law, and to the 
Secretary of the Senate. Subsequently, 
it developed that—if the reporting made 
under our present system was to be taken 
at face value—the senatorial race in 
Oregon was one of the most costly in the 
whole Nation. 

Of course, Mr. President, we know 
that this is not so. We know that, nat- 
urally, an election in one of the more 
populous States, with the necessity of 
reaching many millions of people with 
the opposing candidates’ statements and 
programs, is necessarily more costly than 
a campaign in a State with only 1 per- 
cent of the national population. Yet, 
under our present system, there is ac- 
tually no legal provision which brings 
to the surface, for public information 
and control, the actual facts about the 
financing of the political campaigns in 
our country. 

REPORTING LAWS MUST BE ENFORCED BY AUDITS 
AND INVESTIGATIONS 


As I have stated, both S. 636 and S. 
3308 include much more rigorous pro- 
visions than present Federal law to re- 
quire disclosure of the amounts and 
sources of campaign expenditures and 
contributions. These are, of course, 
worthwhile provisions; although I have 
said before that limitations and report- 
ing provisions will not solve the problem 
of campaign financing as long as the 
necessity remains for financing the ex- 
tremely heavy costs of modern election 
campaigns from privately collected po- 
litical donations. 

Still, disclosure is a valuable step. The 
people in every State should have the 
facts about the financing of their election 
campaigns. Let us assure, however, that 
they do get the facts. I have been con- 
cerned that the enactment of new re- 
porting provisions, without provisions 
for thorough-going supervision and con- 
trol, would merely spotlight to public 
view the one-seventh of the iceberg of 
campaign financing which shows above 
the surface, leaving the other six- 
sevenths still submerged. 

In his state of the Union message on 
December 3, 1907, President Theodore 
Roosevelt said that: 

It is well * * * to provide for the publi- 
cation of both contributions and expendi- 
tures. There is, however, always danger in 
laws of this kind, which from their very 
nature are difficult of enforcement; the dan- 
ger being lest they be obeyed only by the 
honest, and disobeyed by the unscrupulous, 


so as to act only as a penalty upon honest 
men. 


Mr. President, it is to avoid having the 
valuable improvements of S. 636 or S. 
3308 “act only as a penalty upon honest 
men” that I am introducing my amend- 
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ment today. The amendment is self- 
explanatory. I only want to point out 
the reason for selecting the General 
Accounting Office as the agency within 
which to set up the proposed Office of 
Election Campaign Expenditures. The 
reason is that any executive agency, 
whether the Department of Justice or 
any other, would never be free from 
charges of politics, both in the investi- 
gations it might undertake and in those 
which it did not undertake—no matter 
how good a job the agency might do and 
how uninformed the charges might be. 
It seems to me that the Comptroller Gen- 
eral is the officer of the Government who 
is most likely to be able to carry out the 
supervisory and investigative functions 
which are necessary, without being sus- 
pected of partisan motivation. 

Secondly, I also point out that under 
my amendment, the new Office of Elec- 
tion Campaign Expenditures would have 
the affirmative responsibility for collect- 
ing data on all election campaigns to 
which the Federal election laws apply, 
on its own initiative—not only to inves- 
ine complaints of violation of those 

ws. 

This amendment would not supersede 
section 208 of S. 636, which provides for 
supervision by the appropriate congres- 
sional committees of the operation of 
the Federal Elections Act. It is not only 
consistent with section 208; I believe the 
amendment is essential to make the con- 
gressional supervision contemplated by 
that act really effective. 

VOLUNTARY INCOME-TAX REPORTING WOULD NOT 

WORK WITHOUT ENFORCEMENT MACHINERY 


In conclusion, Mr. President, let me 
emphasize once more that voluntary re- 
porting provisions and spending limita- 
tions are only as good as the potential 
of investigation and enforcement which 
stands behind them. The United States 
has what is probably the best income-tax 
system in the world, based upon a pro- 
cedure of self-assessment and voluntary 
reporting. Under this system, perhaps 
close to 60 million individual returns are 
filed every year. Relatively speaking, 
only a handful of these are audited or 
otherwise investigated. Yet, if it were 
not for the knowledge that there is in 
existence efficient and effective machin- 
ery for auditing and investigating these 
returns, and for enforcing our tax laws, 
how long would this structure of volun- 
tary compliance be able to stand? 
Without such machinery in the proposed 
new elections law, the well-meant report- 
ing requirements and spending limita- 
tions in that law will be no more effective 
than the income-tax laws of countries 
such as France or Italy, in which tax- 
payers can assume enforcement to be 
virtually nonexistent. Then these laws 
will indeed, as Theodore Roosevelt said, 
become only a penalty upon honest men. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be received, lie on the 
table, and be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF CONSTITUTION RE- 
LATING TO ELECTION OF PRESI- 
DENT AND VICE PRESIDENT— 
AMENDMENTS 
Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 

submitted amendments, intended to be 
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proposed by him, to the amendment pro- 
posed by Mr. DANIEL (for himself and 
other Senators) to the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 31) proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States providing for the election of 
President and Vice President, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed, 


REPORT BY THE SECRETARY OF 
STATE ON HIS RECENT ASIAN 
TOUR 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as we all know, the Secretary of 
State, Mr. John Foster Dulles, reported 
to the Nation on Friday evening, March 
23, through a nationwide hookup on both 
television and radio. Inasmuch as this 
was an important summary of conditions 
in Southeast Asia, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of his address be 
published in the body of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REPORT TO THE NATION BY THE HONORABLE 
JOHN FOSTER DULLES, SECRETARY OF STATE, 
ON His RECENT ASIAN TOUR 


T have just returned from a 19-day trip 
which took me to 10 countries of Asia. It 
gave me the chance to talk intimately with 
the leaders of each of these 10 countries. 
That is a great aid to good international 
relations. We can, of course, write each other 
notes. But talking face to face is the best 
way yet invented for enabling men to under- 
stand each other. 

I also took part in the annual meeting, 
held this year at Tokyo, of the heads of our 
14 United States missions in the Far East 
area. I discussed our policies with them and 
answered their questions and received their 
suggestions. 

The particular reason why I took this trip 
at this time was that the Council of the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 
SEATO—was meeting in Pakistan. That 
treaty, you may recall, was made at Manila 
in 1954 to deter Communist aggression which 
was then threatening ominously in South- 
east Asia. We have a Council meeting each 
year, attended by the Foreign Ministers of 
the eight member countries. Last year our 
Ministerial Council met at Bangkok. This 
year we met in Pakistan. 

We had a good meeting. It further devel- 
oped the Organization and gave it increased 
stature. We feel confident that our com- 
bined strength and vigilance will safeguard 
the treaty area against open armed aggres- 
sion. We also believe that this shield will 
make it more possible for the member coun- 
tries to develop, individually and collectively, 
their economic and social welfare. 

After 4 days in Pakistan, I went on to visit 
India, Ceylon, Indonesia, Thailand, Viet- 
nam, the Philippines, Formosa (Taiwan), 
Korea, and Japan. These 10 countries I 
visited have a total population of over 700 
million people, or almost one-third of the 
total population of the earth. More than 
600 million of these people were colonial 
people until as recently as the close of World 
War II. Now they are independent nations, 

Several of them are only now completing 
their new political institutions, For exam- 
ple, while we were in Pakistan that country 
adopted its first constitution. In Indonesia 
the first government based on national elec- 
tions was in process.of formation. On the 
day I left Vietnam, a popularly elected con- 
stituent assembly was meeting to frame a 
constitution. 
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This building and testing of new political 
Processes is the outstanding and exciting 
characteristic of the area I visited. 

Another characteristic is the determination 
to develop the economic potentials of the 
area. So far, productivity is low. The aver- 
age income amounts to about $100 a year. 
The people expect their new governments to 
improve their living conditions. 

There are some who doubt the determina- 
tion or ability of these free Asian nations 
to preserve and develop their political in- 
dependence, and also to make that independ- 
ence serve to improve social and economic 
conditions. Ido not share that doubt. But 
I do come back with the strengthened con- 
viction that the United States can help the 
Asian countries to achieve both of these 
goals, Also, I feel sure that it is in our own 
interest to provide that help. 

I wish that I had time to give you a coun- 
try-by-country report. But there isn’t time 
for that. So I shall give some general con- 
clusions, 

m 


Let me speak first of the problem of politi- 
cal independence in Asia. We need to be 
aware of how proud the peoples of Asia are 
to be free of foreign domination and how 
sensitive they are to any hint of encroach- 
ments from without. Also, let us remember 
that while we think first of the danger that 
stems from international communism, many 
of them think first of possible encroachments 
from the West, for that is the rule they have 
actually known at first hand. 

But I found that the leaders are quite 
aware of the danger of penetration by in- 
ternational communism, and of the fact that 
Soviet and Chinese Communist economic 
lures generally go with a hook and line that 
leads to Moscow or Peiping. Some take more 
effective precautions than others to avoid 
being caught. But none of the leaders is 
blind to this danger. 

They all desire help which will in fact pre- 
serve their independence and develop their 
free institutions. But they want to be very 
sure that that help does not subtract from 
their sovereignty, or retard their develop- 
ment by involving them in controversies that 
do not directly concern them. 

The United States is able sympathetically 
to understand that attitude. We ourselves 
were once a colony. Our struggle for inde- 
pendence is the first chapter of history that 
is learned by every American boy and girl. 
Also, in our early days we, too, saw our first 
task as that of internal development and 
only changed conditions have made it ap- 
parent that international security is best 
assured by collective efforts. 

That story of America is well known in 
Asia. George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, 
and Abraham Lincoln are honored names, 
and it is significant that the President of 
Indonesia, in his opening address to the 
Bandung Conference, invoked the memory 
of Paul Revere and the principles of the 
American Revolution. 

All of this creates a bond of sympathy and 
helps to make possible a good understanding 
between us and them. Our historical ex- 
perience is an asset of priceless value in 
Asia. 

Many of the countries of Asia feel that 
their independence is better assured if they 
participate with us in arrangements for mu- 
tual security. Then we help them develop 
their national forces and they share the 
deterrent of our mobile military power. 
There are such arrangements—bilateral or 
multilateral—with 7 of the 10 countries I 
visited—Pakistan, Thailand, Vietnam, the 
Philippines, free China, Japan, and Korea, 
Three of the countries I visited—India, Cey- 
lon, and Indonesia—have preferred not to 
join regional security arrangements. That 
choice also we respect. The United States 
does not seek ties of mutual defense with 


Let me turn now from the problem of po- 
litical Independence to the problem of eco- 
nomic and social development. Here, too, 
the conduct and example of the United 
States provide an inspiration and a responsi- 
bility. 

The United States has itself realized an 
economic miracle. Our population of about 
165 million produces nearly half of all the 
goods that are produced in the world. 

When contrasted with our example, the 
production of forced labor pales into rela- 
tive insignificance. 

There is, of course, no magic formula for 
reproducing elsewhere economic productivity 
like ours. It is not to be had merely for the 
wanting, or merely by the installation of 
machines. It is a product of widespread 
education; of an ingrained spirit of enter- 
prise; and of savings which provide more 
efficient tools for labor. 

I did not find that the Asian leaders ex- 
pect that either they, or we, or all of us in 
combination, will be able to change their 
economies overnight. But I did find in Asia 
a natural and powerful urge to get on a path 
which surely, even though slowly leads up- 
ward to better economic and social condi- 
tions. 

If we wish to see the free world preserved 
and enlarged, we must help, or forces of 
despotism will take control. The day is past 
when the peoples of Asia will tolerate lead- 
ership which keeps them on a dead center 
economically and socially, and when each 
generation merely ekes out a bare subsist- 
ence, with a brief life expectancy, and passes 
on to the next generation only the same 
bleak prospect. 

The United States has already come to see 
that its own self-interest is served by helping 
others improve their economic condition. 
Our Nation provides this help in many ways, 
public and private, throughout the free 
world. For 10 years now, we have had mu- 
tual security p and for the last 3 
years, and following the completion of the 
Marshall plan for Europe, much attention 
has been given to Asia. 

One component of our mutual security 
program is technical assistance. It helps 
others to develop new techniques. This is a 
good program manned by loyal and compe- 
tent persons. But it is a program which 
could be enlarged and improved. 

For example, I found a widespread desire 
In Asia to learn the English language. This 
knowledge is eagerly sought for as opening 
the door to a valued literature in both cul- 
tural and technical fields. 

The Soviet Union has been specializing for 
many years on training technicians. These 
technicians are at the same time thoroughly 
indoctrinated in communism so that they 
can serve also as political agents. All of 
these technicians are at the command of the 
Soviet Government which can direct them 
to go wherever it wills. It is trying to in- 
sinuate them into key posts in lands which 
they hope to dominate. 

In the case of the United States the Gov- 
ernment can appeal, but it cannot command. 
Also it cannot match the financial rewards 
of private business. The answer, it seems 
to me, must be found in a greater recogni- 
tion on the part of our people of the inner 
or spiritual satisfactions to be gained by pub- 
lic service and aiding in the cause of human 
welfare. 

In the past missionaries, doctors, and edu- 
cators in large numbers carried our faith 
and our knowledge to other people under 
conditions involving great hardship and sac- 
rifice. There are many Americans today 
who are doing that very thing. In the 38 
countries which I have visited since becom- 
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ing Secretary of State, I have almost always 
talked with gatherings of the Americans of 
our Foreign Service and related services. I 
have often found them serving under condi- 
tions of But also I have found 
that they derive satisfactions which are not 
readily to be found under conditions of 
greater ease and material prosperity at home, 

It is my earnest hope that more of our 
young men and women, who are specially 
qualified to help others to help themselves, 
will engage in this great adventure. 

In addition to technical assistance, we 
have economic programs of other sorts. We 
have programs which help our allies to bear 
the cost of their defense establishments 
which vitally supplement our own. 

Then we have surplus commodity pro- 
grams, which under proper conditions can 
do much good. It is necessary to avoid un- 
fair competition with countries which his- 
torically depend upon the sales abroad of 
their own agricultural surplus. But I was 
impressed with the fact that, subject to this 
qualification, our surpluses can do much to 
bring a better life to Asian people. For ex- 
ample, we have just concluded an agree- 
ment with Indonesia for delivery of surplus 
commodities of a value of some $95 million, 
and we are just beginning a milk program 
for the children of Ceylon. 

These programs involving military sup- 
port, technical assistance, and surplus com- 
modities are of great importance and con- 
tribute to preserving and developing the 
Asian economies. But by themselves they 
are not sufficient to enable the free Asian 
countries to make their economies more di- 
versified or lessen their dependence on others 
for manufactured goods. The present lack 
of diversification and industrialization is 
the weakness which Asian leaders above all 
want to cure. That aspect of the matter 
requires more emphasis. Japan should be 
able to help in this respect as one Asian 
nation, indeed, the only Asian nation, which 
has found the way to industrialization. 

President Eisenhower has just sent to the 
Congress his message on the mutual security 
program, including economic assistance. On 
the basis of my trip, I am more than ever 
convinced of the vital importance of this 
program. It can be improved in ways the 
President has suggested. There is need for 
greater flexibility in the use of the funds 
appropriated. In addition, the United 
States should be able to back long-range 
projects requiring several years for comple- 
tion. This will importantly strengthen our 
program. 

To meet defense costs and dietary needs 
is important. The one preserves independ- 
ence; the other preserves life. But also 
there is need for more water, more fuel and 
electric power, more development of mineral 
resources, and more industrial plants so that, 
hereafter, the people can, by their own ef- 
forts, raise their own living standards. 

To share with others our own blessings 
accords with the best and most deeply rooted 
of American traditions. George Washington, 
in his Farewell Address, said, “It will be 
worthy of a free, enlightened, and at no dis- 
tant period, a great nation, to give to man- 
kind the magnanimous and too novel ex- 
ample of a people always guided by an 
exalted justice and benevolence. Who can 
doubt that in the course of time and things, 
the fruits of such a plan would richly repay 
any temporary advantages which might be 
lost by a steady adherence to it?” 

Our mutual security plan conforms to 
Washington's prescription. Even though, to 
use Washington's phrases, it loses us some 
temporary advantages, the fruits of that plan 
will, in the course of time, richly repay us. 
That plan provides the margin of difference 
between a world environment which is 
friendly and healthy, and one which is cor- 
roded by massive discontents dangerous both 
to us and to the discontented. 
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Throughout most of the countries I visited 
there is a profound desire for peace. In the 
case of the the Republic of Korea and the 
Republic of China the leaders and the peo- 
ple would be willing to make almost any 
sacrifice to restore freedom to their coun- 
tries as a whole. However, even there the 
will to sacrifice is tempered by knowledge 
that modern war creates such widespread 
devastation and so many evils that it pro- 
vides no clear solution to any problem. 

Communist propaganda has sought dili- 
gently to create the impression that the 
United States seeks war and that its collective 
security arrangements are aggressive in 
purpose. 


I had no opportunity to judge the impact 
of that propaganda upon the people gen- 
erally. But so far as concerns the leaders 
with whom I talked I found no evidence 
whatsoever that they believe that the United 
States wants war. 

The spot in the Far East where, at the 
moment, conflict most threatens is the Tai- 
wan (Formosa) area. I reported to our 
Asian friends how, at our Geneva talks with 
the Chinese Communists, we were patiently 
but persistently striving for a reciprocal re- 
nunciation of force with particular relation 
to this Taiwan area. 

I found in India some fear lest our arms 
supplied to Pakistan, which feels endan- 
gered from the north, might be turned 
against India. 

I received the most categorical and con- 
vincing assurances from the highest author- 
ities of Pakistan that they have no belligerent 
intentions whatsoever as against India, In 
India I publicly called attention to the fact 
that the Southeast Asia Security Pact ex- 
pressly prohibits any use of force, except 
in defense against aggression. Also the 
agreements under which we are supplying 
arms to Pakistan explicitly provide that 
these arms shall not be used for any aggres- 
sive purpose. I expressed my conviction 
that Pakistan would scrupulously observe 
these solemn engagements. 

I found uniformly that the Asian leaders 
with whom I talked desire the United States 
to be strong and that that strength should’ 
continue to be a sort of protective umbrella 
over other free nations. That was the clear- 
est single impression that I received. Re- 
peatedly I was asked whether it was our 
purpose to maintain that protective cover, 
affording new freedoms the opportunity to 
sink deep their roots, and grow strong. Each 
time my reply was emphatically affirmative. 
And this reply was received with profound 
satisfaction. 

There is of course a great desire for dis- 
armament, particularly since it is felt that 
armament limitation would release funds 
which, in part, would inure to the benefit 
of the less economically developed countries 
of the world. President Eisenhower's letter 
to Chairman Bulganin of March 1, discuss- 
ing disarmament, was made public while I 
was on my trip. It gave much satisfaction 
as evidence of our purpose to seek limitation 
of armament which could be verified and 
controlled. I found no one who wanted 
unilateral disarmament by the United States, 
or disarmament which might in fact turn 
out to be unilateral because of evasions by 
others. 

I believe that there is general realization 
of our ardent dedication to peace as well 
as respect for our determination to have the 
strength to insure that no one need feel that 
peace has to be bought by surrendering free- 
dom to despotism. 

v 

There is throughout the Asian peoples a 
desire for western recognition of their 
dignity. 

We need to remember that althought we 
have developed more rapidly than Asians 
in some directions, notably in industriali- 
zation, they have preceded us in finding 
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many of the ways to make life richer. Their 
culture and art long antedate our own, and 
in many respects have not yet been equalled 
by own own. Their handicraft is outstand- 
ing. They have an exceptional love and 
appreciation of beauty. They possess in full 
measure those human qualities which all 
admire—devotion to family and to country, 
courage, and willingness to sacrifice. They 
possess unusual qualities of patience, reflec- 
tion, and repose. 

Therefore, let us not forget that while we 
have material and technical things to give, 
they also have things to give. And if we are 
wise enough to perceive and to take what 
Asia has to offer, the balance struck between 
us will not be onesided by any true measure 
of values. 

vr 


I come back from this trip encouraged. 
Of course, Soviet and Chinese economic 
tactics are a danger. Of even greater danger 
are their tactics of stirring up hatred as 
between free nations. But I feel that con- 
ditions which we wish for will prevail in 
the area I visited, if only we play worthily 
our part. 

What is it that we seek? It is not con- 
quest or domination. If that were our goal, 
I would have to conclude that it is doomed 
to failure. Our desire is a world in which 
peoples who want political independence 
shall it whenever they are capable 
of sustaining it and discharging its respon- 
sibilities in accordance with the accepted 
standards of civilized nations, That condi- 
tion of independence is developing through- 
out non-Communist Asia, and I believe that 
it will continue to develop as against assault 
from any quarter. 

But we also realize that political inde- 
pendence is not enough. It is a means to 
certain ends. One of these ends is the in- 
fusing of men with reasonable hope that if 
they strive, they can build a better world 
for their children and their children’s chil- 
dren. That reasonable hope we can help to 
provide without any encroachment what- 
soever on the political independence of 
others. Under those conditions help will be 
welcome. Under reverse conditions, it 
would, I am glad to say, be rejected. 

Also, there is need for a new attitude 
toward the diversity that Asians provide. 
Differences of race and of culture are not 
measures of superiority or inferiority. In- 
deed, uniformity and conformity are con- 
ditions to be abhorred. The great richness 
of our universe is due above all to its diver- 
sity. We may take honorable pride in our 
own distinctive accomplishments. But we 
should equally be aware that the accom- 
plishments of others are a proper subject for 
their pride and our appreciation. 

The future belongs to independence, not 
domination; to freedom, not servitude; to 
diversity, not conformity. Acceptance of 
that fact will create between the Asians and 
ourselves a solid basis for fellowship. It 
will enable us, as mutual friends and help- 
ers, to pursue hopefully the destiny that 
we share in common. 

Thank you and goodnight. 


EIGHTY-FIRST BIRTHDAY ANNI- 
VERSARY OF SYNGMAN RHEE, 
PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF 
KOREA 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I should 
like to invite the attention of the Senate 
to an important landmark today in the 
history of the free world. I refer to the 
81st birthday of the venerable states- 
man, the distinguished President of the 
Republic of Korea, our good friend, Dr. 
Syngman Rhee. 

I know that I speak for my colleagues 
in conveying the warmest personal 
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greetings of Members of the Senate and 
House to this outstanding leader as he 
passes his 81st milestone of achievement 
and service. We wish for Dr. Rhee a 
great. many more years of continued 
fruitful endeavor for his nation and the 
cause of the free world. 

We of the United States have always 
rightly counted on Dr. Rhee as one of 
our stanchest and most courageous 
allies in the East. It is small wonder 
that he has so great and warm a regard 
for us, because, after all, he came to 
know our country and our people on the 
closest and most understanding of terms 
in the course of his long period here 
from 1904 to 1945. As he himself has 
always graciously acknowledged, no 
country in the world has done more for 
the Republic of Korea than has the 
United States of America. And Korea 
in turn has reciprocated by the warmest 
possible esteem for us. 

We can, however, well appreciate the 
feelings of Dr. Rhee today, as he con- 
fronts the continued unhappy division 
of his land, and as he notes, with each 
passing day, the continued outrageous 
violations on the part of the Communists 
to the north of the letter and the spirit 
of the Korean truce terms. 

In Seoul, the capital ravaged by the 
Reds, Dr. Rhee’s government is today 
but 18 miles away from the barbed-wire 
frontier. He and his government are 
less than 8 minutes flying time away 
from the closest Red airfields, airfields 
which have been rebuilt, which have 
been jammed with new MIG fighters in 
direct violation of the truce, not to men- 
tion such similar violations by the Com- 
munist forces as the brazen shipment 
into North Korea of powerful new 
ground material and equipment. While 
Korea and the United States are faith- 
fully abiding by the truce terms, the 
Reds are doing exactly the opposite. 

These, then, are the facts which may 
at times account for some discourage- 
ment on the part of even so great a 
statesman, with so powerful a faith, as 
Dr. Rhee. And yet we know that his 
faith—a true Christian faith—will pre- 
vail, and that the unity of a free, demo- 
cratic Korea will indeed come to pass. 

In the meanwhile, Korea has not been, 
and will not be, forgotten by the United 
Nations and the rest of the world. I 
was pleased to note, for example, only 
a week ago Tuesday, that Sweden, Nor- 
way, and Denmark had agreed to help 
provide a new international medical 
center in Seoul, at a cost of $11.9 million. 
The Scandanavian countries will con- 
tribute $9.5 millions, the United Nations 
Korean Agency will contribute $2.4 
millions. 

This is the type of practical, enlight- 
ened aid which helps to fulfill the 
world’s debt to the gallant people which 
braved the worst terrors of the Red on- 
slaught—yes, which took on the aggres- 
sor even before there was any assurance 
that the rest of the free world would 
come to Korea’s support. 

Meanwhile here, in our own country, 
the people of the United States, through 
a wide variety of means, particularly 
through the splendid instrumentality of 
the American-Korean Foundation, are 
contributing to necessary Korean relief 
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and rehabilitation. Church groups, in- 
cluding of course, the fine Christian 
Children’s Fund, women’s clubs, fra- 
ternal groups, labor, business, and others 
have evidenced their continued deep 
friendship for the Korean people, for 
their homeless and orphaned multitudes, 
for their wounded and disabled, as well 
as for the general population. 

It is fortunate that Korea is so ably 
represented here by his excellency, Dr. 
You Chan Yang, who, like his President, 
shares so warm and long-standing an 
intimate friendship with and under- 
standing of the people of the United 
States. 

I understand that Ambassador Yang 
and his wife will, as a matter of fact, 
journey next month on a tour of the 
21 Latin American Republics. There 
they will be in a position at first hand 
eloquently to convey the Korean story, 
the North American story, to the friendly 
Republics to the South. 

The President of Korea, the Korean 
Ambassador, the Korean people know 
what communism really is and what it 
does. The enormous casualties suffered 
by this brave people, the enormous num- 
ber of their people who were grabbed by 
retreating Red forces and kidnapped 
behind the Red border, the enormous 
number of orphaned children left behind 
speak for themselves on what Korea has 
suffered at the hands of international 
communism, whether it be called Stalin- 
ist communism or any other brand. 

May the lessons of Korea's suffering 
never be forgotten, and may the valor 
of Korea never be forgotten. And so 
I should like to salute Dr. Rhee and wish 
him and his good wife continued long 
life and health and service. 

At times, we and Dr. Rhee have ob- 
viously had some differences. But after 
all, what good is friendship, if a proven 
friend cannot speak frankly to another 
proven friend from one’s innermost 
heart, as Dr. Rhee has frankly spoken 
to us. 

Such differences as we may have had 
on some few occasions fade into insig- 
nificance in the light of the common 
bonds between us, particularly the un- 
breakable links forged by the fighting 
sons of America and valiant ROK troops, 
under his inspired leadership. Those 
troops fought, bled, and died, side by 
side with other free boys beneath the 
United Nations banner against the sav- 
age Communist tide. 

Our Secretary of State Dulles last 
week returned from a visit with Dr. Rhee 
and other Asian leaders. I know that 
in Seoul, Secretary Dulles renewed our 
warm ties with Korea’s first man, its 
greatest citizen and most stalwart 
champion. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to join with my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY], in paying 
tribute to a great leader and a famous 
statesman, Dr. Syngman Rhee, who to- 
day is celebrating his 81st birthday. 

The story of Dr. Rhee’s long and col- 
orful life is an exciting one, full of both 
tragedy and triumph. It is a life which 
has always been directly related to the 
fight for freedom and independence for 
his beloved land, Korea. 
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In the late 1890’s, Dr. Rhee began his 
great crusade for a free and democratic 
Korea. In 1895, he organized student 
demonstrations against the Japanese, 
who controlled the Korean Government, 
Later, he led demonstrations demanding 
more democracy in the government and 
more reforms. This time he was ar- 
rested and tortured for his courage, and 
was sentenced to life in prison. Even in 
jail, he continued the fight for liberty 
and democracy, and he also became con- 
verted to Christianity. 

Dr. Rhee was freed in 1904, and soon 
after came to the United States. By 
1910 his country had been entirely taken 
over by the Japanese. By then, Dr. 
Rhee had obtained degrees from George 
Washington, Harvard, and Princeton 
Universities. 

In 1919, with the great spiritual sup- 
port of President Wilson’s 14 points to 
back him up, Dr. Rhee helped launch a 
new independence movement in Korea. 
A free government in exile was formed, 
and Dr. Rhee was elected President. 
This exiled government continued until 
1945, when its members returned .to a 
freed Korea—at least, a free South 
Korea. 

The history. of that brave republic 
since 1945 is familiar to all of us. 

All his life Dr. Rhee has been-a symbol 
of freedom to his people. 

It has been a great privilege for Mrs. 
Smith and me to have made a number of 
trips to Korea, and to have visited Dr. 
Rhee and his charming wife in their 
home there. Not only have we enjoyed 
the inspiration of his intense devotion 
to the cause in which he believes so sin- 
cerely, but we have also enjoyed his 
bubbling sense of humor and his warm 
friendship. 

Today we pay honor and respect to 
this brave man, and wish him many 
more years of life and happiness. Above 
all, we join him in hoping that the day 
is not too far off when his dream of a 
free, independent, and unified Korea 
will come true. 


REFUSAL OF NATIONAL LABOR RE- 
LATIONS BOARD TO ASSUME JU- 
RISDICTION IN FLORIDA HOTEL 
WORKERS STRIKE 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on Fri- 
day, March 23, the senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] delivered on the 
floor of the Senate a powerful and con- 
structive speech in which he was highly 
critical of the operations of the National 

‘Labor Relations Board. The Senator 
from Oregon requested a congressional 
investigation of the perversion of the 
Taft-Hartley Act by the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

One of the acts of which the senior 
Senator from Oregon was highly critical 
was the refusal of the National Labor 
Relations Board to take jurisdiction in 

the pending strike of hotel employees in 
Miami, Fla. 

On February 9, George Meany, presi- 
dent of the AFL-CIO, addressed nearly 
19,000 persons at Bayfront Park, Miami. 
The occasion was the largest labor rally 
in the history of Florida. At that time, 
Mr. Meany pledged the full support of 
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striking hotel workers of that city. 

Mr. President, that strike has now con- 
tinued for nearly 11 months. Yet, in 
spite of the length and bitterness of the 
dispute, and the critical disruption and 


dislocation of the hotel business and of 


the lives of the striking hotel employees, 
the NLRB has persistently refused to as- 
sume jurisdiction in this dispute. Since 
the State of Florida has failed to provide 
the necessary machinery for the determi- 
nation of a bargaining representative, 
the result of the Board’s decision has 
been the frustration of our national labor 
policy. 

Mr. Meany’s speech emphasizes the ex- 
treme hardship which has resulted from 
the Board's decision. Therefore, I ask 
unanimous consent that his address be 
printed in the body of the Recor», at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

It is my purpose tonight to speak to you 
plainly and directly about the problems con- 
fronting the working men and women of 
this community and the Nation as a whole. 

As you know, the executive council of the 
American Federation of Labor and Congress 
of Industrial Organizations is currently 
holding its midwinter meeting here: It is 
the first opportunity we have had, sinee the 
labor movement was united last December, 
of charting plans and policies for future 
action. 

The AFL-CIO is an American organization. 
It is our determination to defend and. pro- 
tect, not to destroy, the traditional freedoms 
which are the bedrock of the American way 
of life. We believe in law and order. But as 
free American citizens, we insist on exercis- 
ing our right to protest against any law or 
any order which we are convinced is unjust. 

Of course, the basic mission of our trade 
movement is to improve the standards of the 
wage earners of this country. Simply stated, 
our method of accomplishing this objective 
is to encourage workers to organize into 
unions and to bargain collectively with their 


“employers. 


Over the years, we have made considerable 
progress in this direction. The AFL-CIO now 
has over 15 million members. These work- 
ers have won through collective bargaining 


.the highest standards enjoyed in any na- 


tion on earth. But union members have not 
been the only ones to benefit. Unorganized 
workers also have shared in the gains. Busi- 
ness is able to prosper and expand, because 
the workers earn enough to buy the products 
of industry. The farmers also are better off 
when the great mass of our population has 
enough income to eat well. 

Thus we are justified in concluding that 
the trade-union movement has made an im- 
portant contribution to building a stronger 
America. We want to make it still stronger. 


We want to bring the benefits of trade un- 


ionism to millions of workers as yet unor- 
ganized. 

Plans to organize the unorganized are go- 
ing to be shaped at this meeting of the ex- 
ecutive council. We are well aware that we 
will encounter considerable opposition when 
we try to put these plans into effect. There 


are still many employers in this country, dl- ` 


though fortunately not as many as there 
used to be, who will go to any lengths to 
fight unions, There are still laws on the 
statute books of the Nation and a number of 


the States which hamper and handicap 


union efforts to organize. 


But let me tell you something—the oppo- - 


sition we face today, severe as it may appear 
to us, is not nearly as formidable as that 
which the founders of our movement had to 
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contend against years ago. Just remember 
that in the early days of this country the 
courts held that any union was a criminal 
conspiracy. Remember the evidence put 
into the official records of the Senate by the 
La Follette committee—evidence of company 
thugs and spies, of industry-wide employer 
combinations to -blacklist union members 
and to boycott union-made products. Our 
predecessors had to struggle against terrific 
odds. If we are half the men they were, we 
will not fail. 

There has been a lot of speculation in the 
public prints about where the United Labor 
movement will launch its big organizing cam- 
paigns. Some of those on the sidelines have 
been picking targets for us. Actually, there 
is no mystery to it at all. The truth is we 
will organize wherever we find unor 
workers who want to get ahead by joining 
unions. 

There is also a well-financed propaganda 
campaign to make the public believe that the 
unions are setting out to organize more mem- 
bers merely for the sake of gaining greater 
power. According to some of these propa- 
gandists, the big corporations are defending 
the right of workers to join a union and the 
unions are just power hungry for more dues. 

Well, if there are any workers in this coun- 
try who prefer to pay $3 a day dues to their 
employers in the form of substandard wages 
to $3 a month dues to a union which can 
help them attain high standards, they are 
not intelligent enough to qualify as good 
union members, in my. opinion. 

Here in the Miami area you have a per- 
fect illustration of the kind of workers the 
trade-union movement is trying to help. For 
years the employees of the luxury hotels here 
and in Miami Beach have begged and be- 
sought us to start an organizing campaign 
to help them reach a decent level of wages 


and working conditions. In hotels charging 


their patrons anywhere from $20 to 650 a 
day per room the workers were receiving as 
little as $10 a week for working 10 or 12 
hours a day 7 days a week. Working condi- 
tions were so bad that they were almost 
unbelieveable, 

Now there was no compulsion upon the 
Hotel and Restaurant Workers’ Union to try 
to or, these. workers, The union knew 
it faced bitter opposition. It knew the hotel 
association would fight tooth and nail to 
keep the union out. If knew that the State 
law was weighted against workers and in 
favor of employers. There were many other 
organizing opportunities in other places 
where the going was much easier. But the 
Hotel and Restaurant Workers’ Union felt 
that it could not in good conscience ignore 
the appeals of the downtrodden hotel work- 
ers in this area. And so it decided just about 
@ year ago to tackle the job. 

From the very outset the response of the 
hotel workers to this organizihg campaign 
has been highly encouraging. They didn’t 
need much convincing to sign authorization 
cards. They flocked to the union’s organ- 
izing headquarters of their own volition, 
anxious to join. Within a comparatively 
short time the union had gathered enough 
support from the workers to begin negotia- 
tions with the employers. - 

At this point, the trouble began. Some of 


the employers refused pointblank to talk to 


the union representatives. Others, accord- 
ing to official court findings, said they would 
negotiate but proceeded to use every stalling 
device in the book to avoid sitting down at 
the bargaining table. After patiently ex- 
ploring every possible avenue of approach and 
receiving nothing but rebuffs, the union 
finally and reluctantly called a strike last 
spring against a group of hotels. 

That strike has now been in progress more 
than 10 months. In the interim, the union 
has succeeded in denying the united front 
and signing contracts with a few hotels. . 

I-am very happy to be able to announce 
that the DiLido Hotel signed a contract this 
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afternoon. This is an especially important 
victory because the Dilido was an active 
members of the Hotel Association. But the 
great majority of them, as you know, are 
still holding out with the help of strike- 
breakers and court injuctions against picket- 
ing, issued under a State law which makes 
a mockery of justice. 

It is not a light matter to denounce a law. 
One of the fundamental principles of our 
free way of life is equal justice under law. 
Generally, the law is supposed to be a key 
that opens the door to justice, But some- 
times the key works the other way. Some- 
times the law locks the door to justice. That 
is the way the Florida right-to-work law is 
operating right now. 

The State courts have ruled that under the 
law strikes cannot be held legal unless the 
union proves it represents a majority of the 
workers. Yet the law provides no way of 
obtaining that proof through an election. 
The governor of this State has said that he 
has no power under the law to call an elec- 
tion to determine whether the Hotel and 
Restaurant Workers Union is authorized by a 
majority of the workers in this case to repre- 
sent them for the purpose of collective bar- 
gaining. 


Seeking a way out of this legal blind alley, 
the union appealed to the National Labor Re- 
lations Board to call an election. That 
agency three times has refused to take 
jurisdiction. A 

Now it is a tradition in the labor movement 
for the strong to help the weak. We hāve 
been able to build up our organization to its 
present stature because in time of trouble 
those in a position to help have rallied to the 
support of a union encountering difficulty. 
In line with this tradition, established un- 
ions in this vicinity undertook plans to assist 
the striking hotel workers. Before these 
plans could get under way, a court in- 
junction was issued restraining the Dade 
County Central Labor Union and any local 
union affiliated with it from rendering any 
aid or assistance to the strikers. 

This injunction was issued under the same 
State law to which I referred earlier. As 
law-abiding citizens, the leaders of the local 
trade-union movement will not knowingly 
and deliberately defy such a court order. 
Nor do I intend to criticize the judge who 
issued the injunction. Perhaps, under the 
terms of the State law, he had no other 
recourse. But as the president of the Amer- 
ican Federation. of Labor and Congress of 
Industrial Organizations and as a free Amer- 
ican citizen I cannot and will not refrain 
from stating my opinion that this injunc- 
tion represents a challenge to the entire 
labor movement. 

No longer is the Miami hotel strike a local 
affair. This injunction makes it a national 
issue. The freedom of our unions to act in 
concert in pursuance of a lawful and praise- 
worthy objective, has been invaded and re- 
stricted. 

This challenge strikes at the very heart of 
our trade union movement. We must meet 
it. We will meet it. 

There have been great crises in the history 
of the labor movement. We have had laws 
even more vicious than the Florida law 
which oppresses us now. We have chal- 
lenged and upset injunctions even more 
sweeping than the one which at present ties 
the hands of the Dade County Central Labor 
Union and its affiliates. At this stage in our 
‘forward progress, we will not be deterred 
nor dismayed by any impediments such as 
these. As long as the workers maintain a 
solid front, we know we will win in the end. 

I am not given to issuing rash promises. 
It is not my purpose to make light of the 
very serious situation that confronts the 
labor movement here. There is a great deal 
of hard work ahead of us before we can win 
this fight. It will probably cost a consid- 
erable amount of money as well as effort. 
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But I can promise you this. The AFL-CIO 
‘will use every legal means at its command 
to help you. We will carry the legal fight to 
‘the highest court in the land to seek justice. 
We will back up your efforts to obtain 
‘amendment or repeal of the oppressive State 
law which is being employed against you 
and for the benefit of the hotel owners. We 
will urge the proper authorities in the United 
States Senate to investigate the refusal of 
the National Labor Relations Board to act in 
‘this case and to require it to call an elec- 
tion, even if we have to get that job done by 
amending the Taft-Hartley Act. 

All of this may take time. But we cannot 
count on any quick or easy way out. We 
must dig in and fight on the way the found- 
ers of our movement were forced to do in 
similar circumstances. Of one thing you can 
rest assured—and it is the really important 
thing—the labor movement of this Nation 
is in this fight with you and will stay in it 


‘until you win. 


MASS ASPIRATIONS AND INTERNA- 
TIONAL RELATIONS—EXCERPTS 
FROM LECTURE BY DR. GRAYSON 
KIRK 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, on 


‘March T0 the Honorable Grayson Kirk, 
‘president of Columbia University, deliv- 


ered at the Brookings Institution a lec- 
ture which I believe to be one of the out- 
standing statements of recent years on 


‘our foreign policy. 


President Kirk has recently studied at 
first hand the conditions in the Far East. 
He brought to his task powerful intellect, 
fortified by years of study and contem- 
plation. The result of his analysis is, I 


‘believe, a statement which, if followed 


by our country, can well make the differ- 
ence between the success or the failure 
of our foreign policy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
body of the Recor, as a part of my re- 
marks, excerpts from the lecture by Dr. 
Kirk, which I strongly recommend to the 
attention of my colleagues. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the lecture were ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

Mass ASPIRATIONS AND INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 
(Lecture given by Dr. Grayson Kirk, presi- 
dent of Columbia University, at the Brook- 
ings Institution, Washington, D. C., March 

10, 1956, as part of the spring 1956 program 

of Brookings Institution lectures on the 

general subject of The Changing Environ- 
ment of International Relations) 

A few weeks ago when President Calkins 
cabled me an invitation to participate in 
this tonight, I was happy to accept, 
not merely because I may have been suffer- 


ing from the blithe optimism of a man who 


has been too long away from his office, and 
not even because of my high regard for the 
Institution and its work. I ac- 


Brookings 
cepted because the proposed subject was one 


of such significance that I welcomed an op- 
portunity to attempt even a small and in- 


adequate contribution to its study. 


An analysis of mass aspirations and inter- 
national relations is not merely a matter of 
interest to scholars. It bears directly upon 


‘the making of foreign policy in this coun- 


try—and in others—at the present time. 
The first principle of wise policymaking in 
foreign affairs is that the end product ought 
to represent a judgment as to the proper 


‘evaluation of two forces. One of these is 
‘vision—which is what one would like to 


accomplish if all obstacles were removed and 
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one could operate under ideal circumstances, 
The other is a realistic estimate of the road= 
blocks which are certain to prevent one from 
reaching any ideal objective. A statesman 
can make such a calculation only if he has 
the capacity for dispassionate and searching 
analysis, a ready familiarity with historical 
evidence, and an almost intuitive ability to 
identify and to estimate trends. 

This last quality is the true measure of 
statecraft. No one can be certain that he 
can look into the seeds of time and predict 
which will grow and what will be produced. 
But the statesman must make the effort be- 
cause the penalty for failure to try may be 
as great as the penalty for wrong guessing. 
The statesman who is oblivious to changing 
circumstances is as much of a danger to 
his country as the man who is unable to re- 
sist the temptation to tell his people what 
‘he thinks will please them. 

‘Today is a peculiarly difficult time in which 
to estimate the changing trends which af- 
fect foreign policy. There are times in his- 
tory when the current of affairs moves, as it 
were, slowly and sluggishly across an open 


‘plain. There are other times when the 
‘stream seems to be fed by rushing and un- 


explored tributaries and when its course is 
quickly hidden from view. Today, we strug- 
gle with a situation of unprecedented com- 
plexity, and yet we know that we dare not 


pay the penalty of drift because then we 


would really be—if I may use the word—at 


‘the brink. 


If we undertake to compare our situation 
today with that of even the fairly recent 
past, we are impressed immediately by the 
change in what we might call the geographic 
framework of foreign policy. Until perhaps 
the time of the First World War, our Secre- 
taries of State could virtually ignore de- 
velopments in a large part of the world, 
They were required to maintain a close 
watch over Western Europe and they kept 
a wary eye upon happenings in this hemi- 
sphere. Elsewhere, the imperial domination 
of Western Europe and the lack of any im- 
portant national interests of our own com- 
bined to reduce our concerns to the bare 
minimum of servicing the needs of inter- 
national commerce and protecting the rights 
under international law of American citizens. 

Today our national interests are bounded 
by the round world itself. Names and places, 
once remote and exotic, are now common- 
place. Is there any place in the world of to- 
day in which political, social, and economic 
trends may not have some bearing upon our 
own national welfare? Even the wastelands 
of Antarctica and the strategic importance of 
the stratosphere command our attention. 

A century and a half ago one of the most 
respected of our Columbia professors spoke at 
a meeting of the New York Historical Society 
and he offered a toast “To the Speedy Ter- 
mination of our Foreign Relations.” Today 
some of his spiritual descendants still exist 
though I doubt if any of them are at Colum. 
bia, and they are sometimes elected to Con- 
gress, but they are a vanishing race. We 
now know, all of us, that what is done in 
this city affects every part of the world, and 
we know that the relationship is reciprocal. 

But the problem of the new foreign policy 
ic not merely one of geographic dimensions. 
It applies also to the substance and the in- 
struments of policy. With respect to each 
country the range of our policy concerns is 
vastly greater than in the past. The tend- 
encies of the press, the trends in the educa- 


‘tional system, the formation of new political 


parties, discovery of raw materials, industrial 


development, popular attitudes toward other 


countries—all these matters enter into the 
content of policy and must be weighed. Even 
more pronounced is the new impact of our 
own domestic pressures upon the determina- 


„tion of policy. About this, I need not com- 


ment in the city of W: 
As policy concerns have multiplied, so have 


the instruments, All of our departments, 
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and many of the independent agencies, have 
direct interests in foreign affairs and they 
seek a hand in policy. Trade policy, financial 
policy, agricultural policy, mass propaganda 
policy—all are instruments which somehow 
must be coordinated lest they work at cross- 
purposes. At times we speak abroad with so 
many voices that we can only hope that our 
opponents are as confused as we are as to 
which is the authentic voice of official 
America. Victory in diplomacy is not likely 
to come to the negotiator who shares his 
innermost thoughts and plans with every- 
one before he sits down with his friends and 
his adversaries. 

This is not a requirement of democracy; 
it is an invitation to disaster. 

Tonight I have been asked to draw your 
attention particularly to a third foreign 
policy consideration of growing significance 
throughout the world. This is the emergence 
of mass attitudes as an important factor 
in international affairs. In some respects it 
is one of the most striking phenomena of 
our time. In the earliest days of the State 
system, foreign affairs were the exclusive 
prerogative of the sovereign, and an ambas- 
sador was no more than his personal agent. 
As absolutism retreated, rulers accepted the 
obligation to consult with representatives of 
the people before reaching major policy de- 
cisions. Even so, the masses generally ac- 
cepted the view that foreign relations should 
be managed by experts who brought to their 
task education, training, and experience. 
The people did not demand the right to par- 
ticipate directly in policymaking. 

Today, throughout large parts of the world, 
this situation no longer obtains. Govern- 
ments are now confronted with a demand 
for the widest possible popular consultation 
before policy is made. No official of a gov- 
ernment is offered half as much advice, and 
by as many citizens, as the Foreign Minister. 
In this respect, his position is rather like 
that of a university president. The reasons 
for this are obvious. The first is literacy, 
or, rather, literacy and communications. 
Hundreds of millions of people now know 
more about the outside world than their 
fathers did. Their knowledge may be less 
than full or accurate, but there is more of 
it. Through motion pictures, the radio, 
books, cheap magazines, and even television 
the world has been brought into their homes; 
vicariously at least, distant lands are no 
longer so distant. 

The second reason is a new awareness of 
the relationship of the outside world to the 
individual. People know that their taxes are 
high because of the need to pay for past wars 
and current defense programs. They know 
that, no matter where they live, they are 
exposed to the dangers of mass destruction 
launched from distant bases. They Know 
that, even if they are spared the rigors of war, 
their welfare is affected increasingly by the 
flow of international trade and investment. 

In these circumstances, it is not surprising 
that the people have begun to demand with 
a new insistence that they have some direct 
voice in the shaping of policies. Spurred on 
by all the pundits of press, radio, end tele- 
vision, the people hold over the heads of their 
foreign ministers the constant threat of 
massive retaliation for mistakes or blunders. 
They know that their well-being, and even 
their lives, may be at stake. 

It would be wrong to conclude that this 
transformation has taken place only in the 
more advanced democratic societies. Out- 
side the Iron Curtain it is in varying degrees 
a universal phenomenon, The virtual liqui- 
dation of colonialism has given to uncounted 
millions of persons a new sense of civic par- 
ticipation and responsibility. These peoples 
may be illiterate but they vote, and their at- 
titudes and aspirations can no longer be 
ignored with impunity by their leaders. 

Perhaps the most significant consequence 
of the great colonial revolution of our times 
is this changing attitude of the masses. The 
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level of their expectations has been raised 
and it moves constantly higher. Being free 
politically, they are now determined to gain, 
and to gain quickly, a substantial improve- 
ment in material well-being. Because of in- 
creased mobility and modern communica- 
tions, men of the present generation know, 
as their ancestors never did, how badly off 
they are, in terms of standards of living, by 
comparison with many other peoples of the 
earth. One has the impression, in meeting 
their leaders and administrators, of great 
vitality, great devotion, and great industry. 
They are determined to move their peoples 
quickly into the modern world. It is an in- 
spiring experience to talk with them and to 
sense their drive and their dedication as they 
grapple with problems of staggering magni- 
tude. These peoples, as well as their leaders, 
have a sense of being on the march. They 
have a grim determination to build a welfare 
state and they will reject leaders who fail 
to move them forward quickly into the new 
era. They are far less concerned about ideo- 
logical labels than about human welfare. 
They have mass determinations as well as 
mass aspirations. 

This changing position of the masses of 
people in Asia and Africa has created a new 
dimension, and a new set of problems, for 
the foreign policies of the western states. 
The change has come about quickly and 
dramatically. If there is a thesis in my re- 
marks this evening it is that many of our 
present perplexities in foreign affairs stem 
from our failure to reexamine our foreign 
policy in order to make it more in tune with 
the mass aspirations of the non-Western 
World. 

All nations must cope with the geographi- 
cal expansion of their interests and with the 
multitude of new forces which affect foreign 
relations. In this respect the problem is 
much the same in Washington as in Moscow. 
But if we are becoming alarmed about the re- 
treat of western influences in Asia and the 
sturdy growth of Soviet encroachment, we 
could do worse than to seek an explanation 
in terms of the degree to which Soviet and 
Western policies respectively may be in tune 
with these aspirations of the Asian peoples. 

You may believe, of course, that Western 
influence in Asia is wholly satisfactory. You 
may believe—and some people do—that we 
are successfully frustrating the designs of 
Soviet imperialism. You may believe that 
time is certain to be on our side. You may 
believe these and any other fairy stories 
which commend themselves to your imagina- 
tion. But I have not come here tonight to 
entertain you. I have come to talk about the 
world as I believe ‘t is and not the world as I 
would like it to be. And the facts are both 
grim and disturbing. 

With your on I would like to de- 
vote a little time to this problem of Western 
relations with Asia. If we probe into it, we 
will realize that it throws much light upon 
the central problem of mass aspirations and 
international relations which we are asked to 
consider this evening. It illustrates the new 
dimensions which foreign policy must have if 
it is to be successful. Equally, it points out 
the unwisdom of relying overly much upon 
traditional attitudes and techniques. It is 
not a comforting exploration but it is useful. 

Today the heavy hand of the past hangs 
over western relations with most of the peo- 
ples of southern Asia, the Middle East, and 
many portions of Africa. Psychologically 
speaking, the evils of colonialism have lived 
after it and much of its good has been in- 
terred with its bones. In dealing with these 
newly independent peoples the men of the 
West have not yet cast aside their tradi- 
tional and ingrained attitudes of superiority 
and paternalism. For too long the leaders 
of the West have had contempt for the East 
because of its lack of technical progress, its 
differing religious beliefs, and the squalid 
poverty of its masses. All too frequently, 
even the ablest colonial administrators have 
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failed because they could not rid themselves 
of the corroding assumptions of racial, tech- 
nical, and national superiority. 

The eastern peoples also bring into the 
modern world an unhappy legacy from the 
past. The spiritual refuge which they once 
found by denouncing the so-called mate- 
rialism of the West now is no longer needed 
but it will not be discarded for a long time 
to come. In their struggles for political 
emancipation, eastern leaders found com- 
fort and justification in forgetting the wel- 
fare features of colonial rule and in stressing 
policies of economic exploitation and social 
discrimination. So rigidly conditioned is 
this attitude that current western policies 
and practices, such as technical assistance, 
can be denounced—to the tune of wide- 
spread popular approval—by Communists 
who charge that these are merely new mani- 
festations of western exploitation thinly dis- 
guished by western hypocrisy. 

The influence of this heritage of the past 
is sharpened by that abnormal sensitivity 
and belligerent assertiveness common to all 
newly independent peoples. If Americans 
become overly impatient with these atti- 
tudes—and we are an impatient people— 
we would do well to recall the history of 
American attitudes toward Europe a hun- 
dred and fifty years ago. To do so ought 
to give us more understanding of charac- 
teristics which are deeply rooted in all hu- 
man nature. 

These comments are pointed to the rather 
obvious conclusion that the normal nation- 
to-nation, give-and-take relationships which 
exist today between countries such as the 
United States and Great Britain will be diffi- 
cult to develop in western relations with 
the new Asian powers. Many Asian leaders 
have a far better understanding of the West 
than western leaders have of Asia. But the 
legacy of the past weighs on East and West 
alike and only time, expedited by intelli- 
gence, can improve the climate for our 
political relations. 

It is this situation which the Soviet Union 
Union has undertaken to exploit for its own 
advantage. During their recent trip to 
India and Burma, the Russian leaders re- 
peatedly attempted to identify all the West- 
ern Powers, including the United States, with 
colonialism and exploitation. The West was 
portrayed as being interested only in profits 
and callously indifferent to human suffering 
and mass aspirations for improved welfare. 
Comrade Khruschev told the press, while in 
the Burmese Shan states, “in the past the 
peasants were bred to be impressed into serv- 
ice and were told that only people chosen by 
God could rule. Simple peasants could not 
rise to any such position. But now in our 
state any man or woman, provided he has 
received a certain education, can participate 
in the Government, * * * Iam going to say 
that the English were sitting here on your 
necks and were robbing your people, and 
* + * it was done not for your benefit or 
raising your standard of living, but in order to 
bring their civilization into backward coun- 
tries. * * * But we say differently. They 
were sitting in these countries to rob the 
last piece of bread from the people * * *. 
We Soviet people are glad you have thrown 
off colonial oppression. We are ready to do 
anything in our power to help you so that 
there is no return of colonialism. We could 
be working for you, creating new lives for 
yourselves and your children, to be free and 
to possess new industries. This is our 
ambition * * * . You are living by your own 
labor and so are we. We can help each 
other. You help us and we will help you.”— 
The Nation, Rangoon, December 5, 1955. 

To the peoples of southern Asia, the Soviet 
Union thus identifies itself as the benevolent 
leader of the Asian peoples against the West. 
Carefully omitting reference to any distinc- 
tions between socialism and communism, the 
Soviet leaders place themselves in the posi- 
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tion of the big brother who has emancipated 
himself earlier from capitalist exploitation, 
who has grown to great strength under the 
new and beneficent system and who seeks 
to help his Asian neighbors achieve the same 
progress. It is clever propaganda because 
it feeds upon the aftermath of the past and 
the mass aspirations of the present. It is 
well received because it is addressed to peo- 
ples already committed to socialism rather 
than to free en 

Russian policy also is clever because it is 
designed to appeal to the aspirations of dif- 
ferent groups in the populations. The 
simple appeal to Asian brotherhood, the 
promise of help to achieve a better life free 
from all the alleged shackles of the past, is 
good enough for the masses. And it does 
reach the masses. The Russians realize, as 
western leaders apparently do not, that the 
only way to make effective contact with the 
unlettered masses is to go to them and to 
talk to them. Making many speeches each 
day to vast crowds, the Russian leaders spent 
a fortnight in India, traveled for thousands 
of miles, and preached everywhere the doc- 
trine of neighborly assistance. The West 
has made no such effort to make direct con- 
tact with the Indian masses. All too often 
the West seems to have acted as if it believed 
that all Indians could read the London or 
the New York Times. 

To lure the elite groups, the Russians have 
a different bag of tricks. Top leaders are 
bombarded with friendliness and flattery. 
They are given lavish presents and I do not 
mean a 4-H Club pin. They receive prom- 
ises of economic aid in those instances, as 
in the case of Burmese rice exports, where 
they are most urgently needed. 

The intellectuals are equally the objects 
of subtle flattery. Groups are taken to Rus- 
sia and China for extensive tours where they 
are treated as honored guests of the state. 
They are invited to make speeches, they are 
tendered lavish banquets, and they return 
impressed with the recognition which they 
have received, Lest they seem naive in their 
appreciation of what they saw, it must be 
remembered that they did not take a western 
viewpoint with them when they entered the 
Communist paradise. Many things which 
would distress a westerner would not affect 
an Indian scholar simply because his politi- 
cal and cultural heritage is so different. 

Against this formidable onslaught, the 
program of the West is far from successful. 
Economic and technical assistance is im- 
portant and must be continued. But it is, 
at best, a clumsy instrument with which to 
achieve political results. It assumes that 
Improvement in material well-being will 
cause people to reject Communist advances. 
It assumes that people will be willing to 
adopt desired political attitudes because of 
gratitude for favors given. Finally, it as- 
sumes that the slow-appearing political ef- 
fects of economic improvement will have 
plenty of time in which to grow to healthy 
stature. 

Actually, all these assumptions are ques- 
tionable. There is no historical evidence to 
show that peoples ever have been politically 
influenced by gratitude. There is no guar- 
anty that the degree of economic improve- 
ment which can be achieved in the foresee- 
able future can be sufficient to frustrate the 
effects of ‘Communist propaganda among the 
Indian masses. We must face the possibility 
that we could spend millions of dollars in 
these aid programs without the slightest 
political results. Since I have already said 
that I would not stop such aid, I must hasten 
to add that I believe we will fin. success only 
by coupling these programs with other types 
of activity designed to have more mass ap- 
peal. I will return to this problem in a few 
moments. 

Another western difficulty, much exploited 
by the Soviet propagandists, is our failure, 
as the Indians see it, to take a clear-cut and 
definite stand on matters involving moral 
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principle. Our ambivalent stand on colo- 
nialism is frequently cited. So, too, is our 
failure to make a sweeping condemnation of 
South African racialism. It may seem odd to 
us that the Soviet Union, forever ready to 
use any and all means to accomplish a de- 
sired end, should be regarded by anyone as 
setting an example in matters involving 
moral principles. But however strange it may 
seem, such is the case and the Soviet Union 
has exploited its international positions on 
pei des ee ee, gg hr eee 
peoples with great skill. 

Although we are filled with righteous 
wrath over this effort to exploit our difficul- 
ties and dilemmas, we have not succeeded 
in bringing to the masses the effective an- 
swers which we frequently have. We point 
out to our own peoples, who know it already, 
the credit side of our ledger but we do not 
reach those whom the Soviet propaganda was 
designed to influence. 

Many people have commented in the past 
upon the inability of the West to state its 
ideological case simply, understandably, ap- 
pealingly and affirmatively. Constantly 
placed on the defensive by Soviet attack, the 
West has been inarticulate in terms mean- 
ingful to the masses. We allow free enter- 
prise to be denounced as a cloak for exploi- 
tation. Our political democracy is too far 
removed from the experience or the aspira- 
tions of the people. Our standards of living 
are admired but regarded as unattainable in 
such crowded lands. Freedom and dignity 
for the individual—these also are claimed by 
the Soviet system and we have not been ef- 
fective in making the Asian masses under- 
stand the difference between Soviet theory 
and Soviet practice in this respect. 

Finally, the West is at a disadvantage in 
competing with the U. S. S. R. because of 
certain obstacles created by mass attitudes 
at home. Let us assume, for the sake of 
illustration, the hypothesis that the present 
admiiistration in Washington had reached 
the decision that it would be desirable, as a 
means of influencing Asian opinion, to sup- 
port the admission of Red China to the United 
Nations. Such a decision could not be carried 
out without a political explosion of thermo- 
nuclear proportions. In a similar situation, 
the Soviet Government could use its control 
over all media of communication, blame the 
earlier position on Beria, and calmly an- 
nounce the new policy. As an actual illus- 
tration, consider our long delay and the 
wrangling in Congress over the Indian re- 
quest for wheat to combat the starvation 
caused by the Bengal famine. By contrast, 
when the Indian Government made a similar 
appeal to the Soviet Union the affirmative 
response was almost instantaneous. The So- 
viet Union could reverse its position and 
make a deal in 1939 with Hitler. When Sir 
Samuel Hoare ran counter to British public 
opinion by his agreement with Monsieur 
Laval over Ethiopia he failed to weather the 
storm and had to resign. 

This, to be sure, is merely one of the in- 
escapable consequences of political democ- 
racy and a free press. Though we would not 
have it otherwise, we would be less than 
frank if we did not admit that it is occa- 
sionally a handicap when we are contending 
with a government which is not responsive 
to such mass pressures from its own citi- 
zens. But we do have a right to demand of 
our own officials that they refuse to sacrifice 
obvious and long-range national interests 
merely because they find it easier to give in 
to a vociferous minority or because they ex- 
pect to derive partisan popularity from the 
decision. 

It should be clear from these comments 
that I have no great feeling of satisfaction 
or optimism over our efforts to date to check 
the infiltration of Soviet influence into 
Southern Asia. Present leadership in this 
region is able, devoted to public welfare, and 
determined to progress 
munism. But I am alarmed, as I look ahead, 
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to see how little we have done, by comparison 
with our opponents, to place ourselves en 
rapport either with the leaders or the masses. 

The Soviet approach, on the other hand, 
is to assure the Asian leaders that they can 
count on Soviet sympathy and assistance in 
their great struggle toward national improve- 
ment. Meanwhile, the masses are being cul- 
tivated with great care. To the degree that 
the leaders establish close rapport with the 
Russians, they lose their ability to take strong 
measures to restrict and combat the activities 
of local Communist parties. If, for example, 
the Indian-Soviet rapproachement becomes 
closer, how can Congress Party candidates 
say to the voters, vote for me and not for 
my opponent because he is a Communist’? 
To the degree that the masses identify their 
aspirations with close Indo-Soviet ties, the 
way is being prepared for the election of 
future leaders who may be less wary of Soviet 
enticements than the present generation. 
Obviously, the Russians do not believe that 
a Nehru or an U Nu will become Communist 
or that they will be unseated, either through 
ballots or bullets, by Communists. But the 
Russian tactics look ahead to a time when 
other, and perhaps more tractable, men will 
be at the helm. It is for this reason that the 
Russians have been most careful to avoid any 
criticism of Asian neutralism. É 

Our own policies have been guided with 
less foresight. We have been bitterly critical 
of Asian neutralism and our general attitude 
has been that other states are either with us 
or against us. The Indian rejoinder is simple 
and unequivocal, They say, “we will not 
accept your thesis that if we are to be your 
friends, we must regard as our enemies those 
whom you regard as your enemies. We wish 
to be friendly with all nations, including our 
Asian neighbors, as well as the Western 
Powers.” 

Our opposition to neutralism overlooks the 
fact that even t the Asian leaders had wished 
to do so, they would have had enormous diffi- 
culty in persuading their peoples to accept 
any alinement with the West, This would 
not have been because the alinement was 
anti-Communist, but because it was pro- 
Western. Coming so soon after emancipation 
from western domination, such an aline- 
ment would have been interpreted as a sub- 
mission to a new form of Western influence. 
There has been much resentment in India 
over our failure to grasp this point. 

Our opposition to neutralism also over- 
looks the Indian determination to bend all 
efforts toward national development. Lead- 
ers believe that any participation in what 
they call power blocs would divert national 
energies away from the immediate and pri- 
mary tasks of social and economic improve- 
ment. They are quick to point out that 
in this respect they are following the ex- 
ample set by the United States for many de- 
cades after it became independent. 

If I have dwelt unduly long upon some 
of the current problems in Indian relations 
with the East and the West, it is because 
they offer such a pertinent case-study of 
present-day influences of mass attitudes and 
aspirations upon international relations. 
They illustrate the folly of attempting to 
develop foreign policies which do not take 
these newly important forces into account. 
They indicate, at least to me, the dismal 
conclusion that our democracies of the West 
have been less skillful in this respect than 
our ruthless and totalitarian opponents. 
We will wear badly the mantle of Western 
leadership if we cling to a false sense of secu- 
rity, adopt slogans rather than policies, and 
persist in the notion that all other peoples 
must look upon us as we look upon our- 
selves. Above all, we will fail if we con- 
tinue to assume that we can either patronize 
the East or deal with it just as we deal with 
other states of the West. In a world in 
which all these new forces so greatly affect 
relations among. states, what are the pros- 
pects for world order? Such a question can 
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be approached only by attempting to point 
out some of the problems which must find at 
least partial solution before we can begin 
to think or talk intelligently about any kind 
of a world order. 

Let me say at the outset that I am not 
greatly interested in the mechanics of a 
world order. Schemes for international fed- 
eration will continue to be hatched as long 
as there are men whose idealism is un- 
tarnished by familiarity with the lessons of 
history. Such schemes provide interesting 
intellectual exercise and a modern outlet 
for missionary zeal, but that is all. At our 
stage in the history of the state system, con- 
fronted by these great changes in interna- 
tional affairs, changes brought on by the 
effects of the new technology, the new clash 
of warring ideologies, and the new level of 
mass aspirations, the only proper concern of 
sensible men is with the study of conditions 
which must be precedent to an improvement 
in international relations. We ought to be 
concerned, not with the requirements of a 
world order, but with the circumstances 
which will bring a détente, a relaxation of 
tension, a lessening of fear. No world order 
can grow in our present climate. If we have 
a more favorable climate, the problem of a 
world order will take care of itself. 

Obviously, the first, and an ideal, require- 
ment would be that all peoples live under 
a government which is freely of their own 
choosing, and that all governments refrain 
from ideological crusades or from the use 
of ideologies as a means of imperialist ex- 
pansion. To say this is about as revealing as 
to hear a candidate for political office say 
that he stands on a platform of honesty and 
prosperity. 

“Ultimately, however, there must be some 
kind of mutual understanding among the 
nations as to the terms of coexistence. It 
may be implicit and unrecognized in any 
document which can be filed in the archives, 
but the sense of it must be mutually under- 
stood. Undoubtedly, it will not be wholly 
to our liking, because our first preference 
would be for the disappearance of commu- 
nism and our second preference would be 
for a Russia restricted to her pre-Commu- 
nist frontiers. Undoubtedly, it will not be 
to Russia’s full liking, because her ideological 
creed is based upon the worldwide triumph 
of communism. But we must assume that 
both sides will shrink from a gigantic test 
of strength in order to make their most cher- 
ished aims prevail. Therefore, unless they 
drift into such a major conflict as a result 
of Russia’s probing techniques in uncom- 
mitted countries, there must gradually de- 
velop some kind of mutual understanding 
between the Eastern and the Western worlds. 

Any such trend has been greatly impeded 
by the legacies of the last war, notably the 
division of Germany, the dangerous tension 
in the Middle East, and the southern Asian 
ferment among the masses which could not 
fail to invite Soviet attention. Progress to- 
ward such an understanding has been aided 
by the stabilization of Western Europe, the 
continued prosperity of the United States, 
and a developing military situation which 
has reduced the likelihood of direct conflict. 
On balance, therefore, there seems little 
prospect of much mutual understanding be- 
tween the two great clusters of opponents in 
the near future. Indeed, it will never come 
as long as the social and political instability 
in Asia and Africa remain such a lodestone 
for Soviet imperialism. But until it does 
come it is futile to talk of world order. 

The second requisite is better mutual un- 
derstanding between the West and the non- 
Western peoples outside the Iron Curtain. 
We must learn to understand and accept 
the principle of Asian neutralism, and, in- 
stead of trying to coerce or persuade these 
peoples into close association with us, we 
must do what we can to strengthen them in 
their chosen position so that they will not 
be drawn gradually into the Soviet orbit. 
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We will succeed in accomplishing this ob- 
jective only if we can build a more satisfac- 
tory cultural relationship with the peoples 
concerned. We must come to understand 
that there is no room in the modern world 
for western feelings of superiority over the 
East or for eastern superiority over the West. 
We must come to have a man-to-man and 
a nation-to-nation relationship as equals, 
laboring together in the endless task of en- 
abling all men to gain for themselves the 
best life which human society is capable of 
providing. Brought up as we are in the 
tradition of education oriented toward 
Western Europe and our cultural heritage 
from Europe, we must now learn more of the 
East and its ancient culture. We know so 
little of these lands where men lived and 
wrote and built temples and speculated about 
the universe at a time when our lands were 
still savage and primitive. 

It is my own feeling that we can do more 
to stem the Soviet advance in Asia through 
cultural collaboration and the fostering of 
mutual understanding than through eco- 
nomic and technical assistance. The one 
can be reciprocal and it builds a sense of 
mutality and obligation. The other becomes 
too easily a donor-recepient relationship. 

This is another way of saying that the 
foundations of any future world order are 
to be found in the minds of men, not merely 
the minds of their leaders, but of the masses 
as well. These foundations will not be laid 
down by force because today the weaker na- 
tions are in some ways stronger than their 
strong neighbors, They can be courted by 
both antogonists and their charms do not 
diminish with the passage of time. The 
foundations will not be laid down by money 
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men to be more rational and less desperate 
in their choices, The foundations will begin 
to appear when, and only when, the men of 
different nations learn what the men of 
great democratic societies have already 
learned about each other, which is that their 
differences must be made less meaningful 
than their similarities, and that none can be 
safe or proper except as all are safe and pros- 
perous. This is the lesson of the shrunken 
globe. It is the lesson of the Sermon on the 
Mount. It is not a pious exhortation but a 
categorical imperative. It is the price, not 
of contentment but of survival. 


ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-FIFTH 
ANNIVERSARY OF GREEK INDE- 
PENDENCE 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, 135 years ago yesterday, Sunday, 
March 25, Greece declared her inde- 
pendence from the Turkish Empire. 

The people of America have a very 
special place in their hearts for the peo- 
ple of Greece. Our traditions, culture, 
language, and political institutions have 
to a large degree come from Greece's 
fabulous civilization. One can say, I 
think, with considerable justification, 
that the birthplace of liberty and de- 
mocracy—a word which stems from the 
Greek language—is Greece. So we owe 
much to our friends and allies in Greece. 

In our turn, we have in the more re- 
cent past demonstrated through our as- 
sistance program, our loyalty to and 
friendship for the freedom-loving Greek 
people. 

Mr. President, I join today with my 
colleagues in honoring and paying my 
respects to the wonderful Greek people, 
and I hope their glorious tradition of 
freedom, which was commemorated on 
Sunday, will continue to flourish. 
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We in America hope the people of 
Greece will have many more centuries of 
peace and freedom. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a statement which I pre- 
pared in connection with the 135th an- 
niversary of Greek independence. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


THE GREEK HERITAGE IN AMERICA: A TRIBUTE 
ON THE 135TH ANNIVERSARY OF GREEK INDE- 
PENDENCE 


Many of us have never given much thought 
to the origins of our democracy. Jefferson, 
John Locke, and our English heritage have 
been given their due credit for their great 
contributions to American constitutional 
theory. But we oftentimes forget the long 
and imposing tradition of democracy whose 
roots lie deep in the soil of ancient Greece. 

On this 135th anniversary of Greek inde- 
pendence, it is fitting, therefore, to pay trib- 
ute to this nation and its people. It is fitting 
also to recount the great legacy to our Ameri- 
can civilization that stems from that small 
nation in the eastern Mediterranean. 

Next to the Roman civilization, the Greek 
civilization has greater meaning for us than 
any other civilization. At the basis of our 
Western World, and, in fact, at the basis of 
what we call “the American way of life” lies 
this Greek civilization with all its richness 
and with its grandeur. 

Culturally, the Greek legacy to us is so uni- 
versal that its impression upon us is seen vir- 
tually everywhere we turn. Our buildings 
here in the Nation’s Capital as well as in 
other cities throughout the country are by 
and large constructed along the same lines as 
those in Greek antiquity. It is no accident 
that we have used Greek architecture; for in 
this architecture is structural beauty at its 
finest. To be sure the lines of Greek archi- 
tecture are simple; but there is a purity, a 
grandeur, a type of perfection about it that 
defies time itself. 

Sculpturing, too, as well as our modern 
theater have their origins largely in the great 
works of the ancient Greeks. A tribute to the 
durability of the Greek drama is their con- 
tinued performances upon the stages of the 
West. It goes without saying that the Greeks 
have made substantial contributions to our 
language and our literature. Without the 
Greek language and without Greek literature 
as a source of higher inspiration, our lan- 
guage would have lost the elegance and clar- 
ity that it now has. 

In the realm of political philosophy, we 
Americans are probably more conscious of 
the Greek heritage than in other fields; for 
now we stand, like the Greeks of antiquity, 
the foremost protagonists of democracy of 
our time. Could not Pericles have spoken for 
American democracy when at the end of the 
first year of the Peloponnesian War he ex- 
claimed: 

“Because in the administration it hath re- 
spect not to the few but to the multitude, 
our form of government is called a democracy. 
Wherein there is not only an equality 
amongst all men in point of law for their 
private controversies, but in election to pub- 
lic offices we consider neither class por rank, 
but each man is preferred according to his 
virtue or to the esteem in which he is held 
for some special excellence; nor is anyone 
put back even through poverty, because of 
the obscurity of his person, so long as he can 
do good service to the commonwealth.” 

The similarities in concepts of Greek de- 
mocracy and American democracy are many. 
Undoubtedly, the main reason for that is the 
great and overpowering influence of the 
works of Aristotle. Probably more than any 
other ancient figure Aristotle influenced 
American democracy. It would not be too 
much to say that many of his ideas form its 
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very foundations. Certainly all the great 
principles inherent in our democratic system 
had their origin largely in his philosophic 
inspirations. 

For this great legacy from ancient Greece 
the gratitude of America has never been 
wanting. When the Greeks fought for their 
independence over 135 years ago, America 
hailed with unabated enthusiasm the Greek 
cause and supported it with all the moral 
fervor at the Nation’s command. In Con- 
gress one Member made a moving plea for 
aid to the beleaguered Greeks and during 
their fight for independence. Commenting 
upon the “deep and universal” feeling of 
sympathy throughout America, he declared: 

“We have seen with great pain * * * the 
bloody contests that have desolated the re- 
gions of the other hemisphere, and we have 
rejoiced at every success of the Grecian 
arms. * * *” 

One year later President James Monroe, 
whose personal feeling for the cause of Greece 
was far more intense than the following re- 
strained sentiments, declared in his memora- 
ble message to Congress in December 1823: 

“There is good cause to believe * * * that 
Greece will become again an independent na- 
tion. That she may obtain that rank is the 
object of our most ardent wishes.” 

And another year later Daniel Webster, 
surely one of the greatest of American states- 
men in the 19th century, said: 

“There are some things which, tc be well 
done, must be promptly done. If we even 
determine to do the thing that is now pro- 
posed, we may do it too late. Sir, I am not 
one of those who are for withholding aid 
when it is most urgently needed, and when 
the stress is past, and the aid no longer nec- 
essary, overwhelming the sufferer with ca- 
resses. I will not stand by and see my fel- 
low men drowning without stretching out a 
hand to help him, till he has by his own ef- 
forts and presence of mind reached the shore 
in safety, and then encumber him with aid. 
With ‘suffering Greece, now is the crisis of 
her fate—her great, it may be her last, strug- 
gle. Sir, while we sit here deliberating, her 
destiny may be decided.” 

During those trying years when Greece 
was desperately trying to establish her in- 
dependence, America was only a small nation. 
We could give no great aid to the Greek 
cause, Our resources were meager. We were 
thousands of miles from the center of con- 
flict; but if we could give no material aid, 
we gave abundantly of our hopes and 
prayers—our spiritual and moral aid—that 
Greece would win in its great struggle for 
survival. 

In the decades that followed America be- 
came a great and mighty Nation. Our dem- 
ocratic institutions, strong and vigorous, 
became the center of attention of all op- 
pressed peoples throughout the world; and 
upon our shores came thousands of Greek 
people who sought a new life in this New 
World. In the spirit of the Ancient Greeks, 
who built a great civilization out of a hard 
and barren soil, these new citizens brought 
to America the same spirit and injected it 
into the mainstream of American civiliza- 
tion. So whatever greatness there is in 
America today, it is due in part to the great 
heritage of ancient Greece and to the legacy 
of her sons and daughters who came to 
America, 

Not until the close of World War II was 
America able to repay in a small measure 
the great debt of gratitude she owes to 
Greece. World communism was on the 
march in the immediate postwar period. 
Greece was a focal point of attack. British 
power was dangerously declining in the 
eastern Mediterranean, and indigenous 
Greek Communists spurred on by Soviet 
Russia and the other Communists in the 
Balkans set out to conquer Greece. The 
struggle became desperate; but the United 
States responded to the great challenge by 
sending aid—materlal and spirtual aid—to 
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the Greeks. We gave them guns; we gave 
them the material aid to begin a new life 
in a war-stricken nation; but we also gave 
them our hopes and prayers that they would 
succeed, and succeed they did. With Amer- 
ica’s aid, Greece was able to turn back the 
tide of communism and thus was able to 
hold claim to the title of being the only 
real democracy in the Balkans. 

Since those days of desperation America 
continued her aid to Greece so that in less 
than a decade Greece has marched far along 
the road from peril to national recovery. 
Economic prosperity came to Greece, and 
with it political stability and general hap- 
piness for all the Greek people. 

Greek-American friendship has been long 
enduring. It has been so, partly because of 
the ancient ties between American democ- 
racy and ancient Greece, partly because of 
the Americans of Greek origin, and partly 
because the welfare of Greece as a demo- 
cratic nation has always been held in spe- 
cial regard by all Americans. We are now 
entering again into a period of trial. The 
Middle East is aflame. Soviet Russia has 
intervened, and is now trying to stir up all 
the forces of violence and discontent that 
have long been rising to the surface. It is 
not out of the question that events of the 
future especially in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean area might well inspire differing atti- 
tudes in the Western Alliance system. Be 
that as it may, I feel sure American interests, 
will be in conformity with our high regard 
for the interests of Greece. 

Understanding, moderation, and friend- 
ship have fortified the historic ties between 
America and Greece in the past. I have no 
doubt, that they shall continue to bind 
these nations firmly together and lead them 
both to a harmonious and bright future. 

On this anniversary of Greek independ- 
ence, it is fitting therefore, that every 
American call to mind the grand and pre- 
cious legacies of ancient Greece which have 
formed so significant a part of our Ameri- 
can civilization. It is also fitting that once 
again on the celebrated occasion that both 
America and Greece renew their lasting 
friendship and proclaim their firm dedica- 
tion not only to the cause of democracy, 
freedom and independence, but also to the 
cause of universal peace. 


THE DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATE FOR 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, it 
is becoming quite obvious that the 
stickum that has held together the two 
widely divergent wings of the Democratic 
Party is beginning to lose its adhesive 
qualities. An adhesive of a more gummy 
potential is needed. Where to find it 
is a problem which I know is bothering 
the ADA and the other northern liberal 
groups. They know that the only way 
the Democratic Party can become one 
again is by getting back to the ways of 
Jefferson, but that is not about to hap- 
pen, with control resting in the North. 

Mr. President, I have suggested often 
in the past months that Harry Truman 
be the Democratic candidate; and now 
the eminent columnist, David Lawrence, 
recognizes that in that suggestion there 
may be just the glue that is needed to 
stick back together the two segments of 
the opposition party. I am afraid, how- 
ever, that the thinking members of that 
party realize that taking Harry Truman 
on as their candidate would also stick 
them with another loser. 

I do not mean by these remarks to 
detract from the potential of our good 
friend the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER], whose victory I prophesied 
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last December; but he is such a good 
friend that I would not want the TV 
spectacle of the last Democratic con- 
vention repeated. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have pfinted at this point in the 
ReEcorp, as a part of my remarks, the ex- 
cellent article entitled “Truman May 
Be Forced To Run,” written by David 
Lawrence, and published in the Wash- 
ington Star of March 22. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TRUMAN May Be Forcep To RUN—MINNESOTA 
OUTCOME PoInts Up BAD SPLIT IN DEMO- 
CRATIC RANKS 


Maybe Harry Truman will have to run for 
the Democrats as a last resort. Certainly the 
Minnesota primary shows the Democrats to 
be badly split as between Senator KEFAUVER 
and Adlai Stevenson. Mr. Truman is cock- 
sure that he can unite them and beat Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

What happened in the Minnesota primary 
cannot be taken, however, as conclusive evi- 
dence that Stevenson is on the way out. The 
votes in presidential primaries, after all, 
mean very little to the bosses of a national 
convention. The Democratic Party bosses 
and organizations in most of the big cities 
have been for Stevenson, and they can bring 
about his nomination if they so desire. They 
did so in 1952, when Stevenson didn’t enter 
a single primary, while Kerauver campaigned 
actively in several State primaries and was 
generally victorious, 

There is, however, a natural prejudice 
among the voters against anyone who has 
been defeated before in a presidential elec- 
tion. Grover Cleveland, Democrat, is about 
the only man who ever made a comeback. 
He was elected President in 1884, defeated in 
1888, but elected in 1892, William Jennings 
Bryan got the Democratic nomination in 
1896, 1900, and 1904, but was defeated each 
time. Thomas Dewey, Republican, was nom- 
inated twice—in 1944 and 1948—but defeated 
both times. 

Adlai Stevenson might qualify for the 
vice presidential nomination this year. His 
grandfather, a Democrat, was Vice President 
under Grover Cleveland. There has been a 
lot of solicitude expressed recently by Demo- 
cratic Party spokesmen about the quality 
of the Republican vice presidential nominee, 
Symposiums and radio forums have been 
conducted in the last few months to empha- 
size the need for a first rate candidate for the 
vice presidency. Most of this effort has come 
from the so-called liberals who don't like 
Vice President Nixon, but now they have an 
opportunity to provide a first-rate liberal for 
the Democratic vice presidential nomination, 
as the radicals interpret the word liberal. 

Sometimes a single presidential primary in 
a key State is decisive. Wendell Willkie, 
Republican, who was the party nominee for 
President in 1940, found the tide running 
against him in his first big primary con- 
test—in Wisconsin—in 1944 and threw in 
the sponge. He accepted the political tradi- 
tion that once beaten it is hard to win favor 
again with the voters. 

Mr, Stevenson says his defeat in Minne- 
sota will not change his plans. But already 
there are hints that Governor Harriman, of 
New York, will step in with the Tammany 
organization behind him to woo the Steven- 
son vote. A Harriman-Stevenson ticket 
might be offered as a bait to the former 
Illinois Governor. 

Primaries do not usually tell much about 
the relative strength of the parties. But it 
is significant that the Democrats polled a 
much larger total vote than did the Re- 
publicans in Minnesota. President Eisen- 
hower, of course, was for all practical pur- 
poses, unopposed. There was no contest 
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and no reason for Republicans to vote on the 
presidency except to compliment Mr. 
Eisenhower. 
There are widely current reports that in 
Minnesota many Republican voted in the 
“Democratic primaries d that Senator 
Kerravuver benefited by such a shift. There 
could hardly have been a plot by the Re- 
publican leaders to bring this about. In 
the first place, such a drive is hard to 
organize and, in the second place, it is of 
doubtful value because the lessened total 
vote of the Republicans is already being in- 
terpreted as a farm revolt of Republican 
voters. And that’s not the kind of pub- 
licity the Republicans would seek, 
Unquestionably there will be a big de- 
fection of Republican votes in Minnesota 
this year due to the farm issue. Minne- 
sota is one of the States that the Republi- 
cans are very much worried about. The 
primary result there this week gives the 
Republicans little comfort. 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
subsequently said: Mr. President, a few 
moments ago I listened to the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] suggest 
that the Democratic Party nominate Mr. 
Truman as their candidate. May I re- 
mind that an opposing political party 
does not nominate the candidate for the 
other party. 

Lest the people of the United States 
forget it, I should like to call attention 
to the fact that the Republicans also 
have an ex-President, namely, Herbert 
Hoover. It is well known and remem- 
bered how the great engineer fixed the 
United States when he was President. 

So I may suggest that the Republican 
Party nominate Mr. Hoover on their 
ticket. I just thought it well to call to 
the attention of the Senate and the 
country that both parties have a living 
ex-President, and that if Mr. Hoover 
would run, I think the Democratic Party 
would certainly be satisfied to have him 
as the opposing Republican nominee for 
President of the United States. 


COMMEMORATION OF THE ANNI- 
VERSARY OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
STATE LEGISLATURE, THE FIRST 
STATE LEGISLATURE IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, today is noteworthy in 
the legislative annals of our Nation. It 
is most significant to South Carolinians. 
While historians and history books ob- 
scure the fact generally, it is of great 
importance to those of us who still rec- 
ollect and have faith in our representa- 
tive democracy. 

South Carolina has the honor and dis- 
tinction to have been the first State in 
this Union to declare, in 1776, her sover- 
eign independence from England. I am 
proud and yet humble to represent this 
State which, now as then, charts a steady 
course and steadfastly pursues it. I 
honor and revere my forebears for their 
perseverance, struggles, and sacrifices. 
This day in my State’s history is a proud 
one, and I am privileged to record here 
just a few things we intend shall not 
be forgotten. 


On this day of March 26, 1776, the 


General Assembly or State Legislature 
of South Carolina was born. The leg- 
islature succeeded to the provincial con- 
gress which had been formed in 1775. 
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Delegates had been elected from every 
district in the Colony. A State constitu- 
tion had already been adopted. 

The representatives having been in 
session since February 1, 1776, recessed 
their meeting on the morning of March 
26, 1776, until 4 o’clock that afternoon. 
Upon reconvening by formal resolution, 
the legislature declared itself free and 
no longer subject to the allegiance to the 
King. That declaration was that South 
Carolina “was now, by her own act, a 
free and independent State.” 

By this action South Carolina became 
the first Colony to assert her freedom 
by legislative act in establishing her own 
legislative assembly and disavowing all 
allegiance to any legislative assembly 
under the control of England. 

In the stress and strain of current 
problems, all do well at times to pause 
and reflect. Whence have we come as a 
great nation? Whither are we going? I 
am a great believer in the principle that 
the history and experience of the past 
afford us the truest light and guide for 
our future. 

I believe, as did Abbie Farwell Brown, 
when she said: 


No matter what my birth may be, 
No matter where my lot is cast, 
Iam the heir in equity 
Of all the precious past. 


John Rutledge was the president or 
governor as this term later was used of 
the First General Assembly and Legisla- 
ture of South Carolina in 1776, 180 years 
ago. This was the first free legislative 
assembly in the United States. The vice 
president or lieutenant governor was 
none other than the distinguished Henry 
Laurens. 

Who was John Rutledge of South 
Carolina? The Nation remembers him 
best as the president of the Stamp Act 
Congress meeting in New York in 1765. 

Laurens and Rutledge had been 
representatives in the Commons House 
Assembly of South Carolina along with 
Lynch, Pinckney, Gadsden, and others 
from 1757 to the formation of the first 
State legislature with its upper and lower 
houses. They were men of eminence, 
foresight and ability. The commons 
house assembly became the finest train- 
ing school in statecraft. These men be- 
came deeply grounded in constitutional 
liberty, self-government, States rights, 
and personal choice of liberties. 
Schooled in the Commons Assemblies of 
South Carolina, little wonder there is 
that they became leaders in the Conti- 
nental Congress, under the Articles of 
Confederation, and later at the Consti- 
tutional Convention. 

Mr. President, you will recall that 
Henry Laurens of South Carolina was the 
second President of the Continental Con- 
gress of the United States. He succeeded 
John Hancock. He was the President of 
the Continental Congress during Wash- 
ington’s encampment at Valley Forge. 
John Adams, with only a month’s ac- 
quaintance in the Continental Congress, 
in writing his wife, said of Laurens: 

I feel a strong affection for South Carolina 
for several reasons: 

I think them as stanch patriots as any 1 
America; I think them as brave. They are the 
only people in America who have maintained 
a post and defended a fort. They have sent 
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us a new delegate whom I greatly admire, 
Mr. Henry Laurens, their lieutenant-governor, 
& gentleman of great fortune, great abilities, 
modesty and integrity, and great experience, 
too. If all the States would send us such 
men, it would be a pleasure to be here. 


One historian of note, in impressing 
the importance of local rights embodied 
in the Constitution approved by the 
Legislature of South Carolina on March 
26, 1776, said: 

Probably in no colony did the struggle 
for local rights merge more perfectly into 
the struggle for general American rights than 
in South Carolina; and but for the real and 
substantial character of the former, the lat- 
ter would have been deprived of much of 
the momentum which carried it to success, 


A tribute to Laurens in the service he 
rendered to the colonies and made pos- 
sible by his earlier experiences as a leg- 
islator in South Carolina is found in the 
little-noted fact in history that his re- 
lease from prison in the Tower of London 
was effected by his exchange for Lord 
Cornwallis, who was captured at York- 
town. Edmund Burke, the great Eng- 
lish statesman, counseling for the ex- 
change of these two noted prisoners of 
war, remarked that Cornwallis was held 
prisoner of war by Henry Laurens’ son, 
Col. John Laurens, while he, Henry 
Laurens, was held prisoner by Lord 
Cornwallis who was the official constable 
of the Tower of London. 

I pay tribute to these men and I recall 
these interesting episodes of less than 
200 years ago because of the very present 
need to remember them. They did so 
much to establish our legislative coun- 
cils. Our State legislatures are the 
source of our strength today. I belong 
to the old school who feel that the people 
are the source of our power. The people 
express themselves and exercise their 
freedoms through their legislatures. 

The sovereignty of the people find ex- 
pression in their State legislatures. 
‘They do not look to us as the sole guar- 
antors of their individual rights and 
freedoms. If ever our Nation is im- 
periled it will be when we lose sight of 
the fact our people must possess all basic 
sovereign power. The sovereign power 
of the United States is limited by the 
terms of the Constitution taken as a 
whole and not as directed by isolated 
portions of it. k 

The Supreme Court has said—and I 
thoroughly agree: 

We have already had occasion to remark 
at this term, that “the people of each State, 
having its own government, are endowed 
with all functions essential to separate and 
independent existence” and that “without 
the States in Union, there could be no such 
political body as the United States.” 

Not only, therefore, can there be no loss 
of separate and independent autonomy to 
the States, through their Union under the 
Constitution, but it may be not unreason- 
ably said that the preservation of the States 
and the maintenance of their governments 
are as much within the design and care of 
the Constitution as the preservation of the 
Union and the maintenance of the National 
Government. The Constitution in all its 
provisions looks to an indestructible Union, 


composed of indestructible States. 


Mr. President, I have often said, and 
our courts formerly said, with pride, that 
the policy of a State is set by its legisla- 
ture, Congress must continue to be the 
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policymaking branch of our Federal Gov- 
ernment. When the State legislatures 
and the Congress legislate within the 
competence of their ability as limited by 
their constitutions, the policies of each 
sovereign jurisdiction are declared and 
formed. When the executive or the judi- 
cial branches of our Government attempt 
to fix policy rather than execute or in- 
terpret it, they violate their responsibili- 
ties. Excess leads to abuse. Abuse leads 
to further wrongdoing. Wrongdoing can 
lead to destruction. 

So today I salute all our State legisla- 
tures. I remind them of the birthday of 
the first free legislature in the Union of 
our 48 States, the birthday of the South 
Carolina State Legislature. More than 
this reminder, I hope and pray that our 
legislators will remember their proud 
heritage; that they will carry on the tra- 
ditions of their past; that the accumu- 
lated wisdom of our forebears born of 
such painful sufferings and experiences 
will ever afford strength of mind and 
character for the solutions of the prob- 
lems of today and the tomorrows yet to 
come. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 10:30 
TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate concludes its business today, 
it stand in recess until 10:30 tomorrow 
morning. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like the Recor to show 
that we shall begin our session early to- 
morrow because several amendments and 
several substitutes are pending to the 
measure under consideration. I should 
like to give notice to the Senate that we 
may be in session until a late hour to- 
morrow evening. 


PROGRAM FOLLOWING DISPOSI- 
TION OF UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I previously announced that at the 
conclusion of action upon the urfinished 
business, there was a possibility of bring- 
ing up several bills. One of those bills is 
Calendar No. 1107, Senate bill 2577, in- 
troduced by the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Rosertson], for himself and other 
Senators, a bill to define bank holding 
companies, control their future expan- 
sion, and require divestment of their non- 
banking interests. I have assured some 
of my colleagues, in response to many 
inquiries, that I do not expect that bill 
to be brought up before the Easter re- 
cess; and it will not be brought up before 
the Easter recess on motion of the leader- 
ship. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there further morning business? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 
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CALL OF THE CALENDAR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Payne in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. Is there further morn- 
ing business? If there is no further 
morning business, under the unanimous- 
consent agreement previously entered, 
the Senate will proceed to the call of the 
calendar. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as I understand, under the order 
previously entered, the Senate will now 
proceed to the consideration of bills on 
the calendar to which there is no objec- 
tion, beginning with Calendar No. 1691, 
but including Calendar Nos. 1613, 1617, 
and 1690. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to announce that 
when Calendar No. 1735, H. R. 9166, is 
called on the calendar, I shall ask that it 
go over, for the purpose of bringing it 
up on motion at the conclusion of the 
calendar call. It was reported from the 
Committee on Finance, headed by the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], and 
provides for 1-year extension of the 
existing corporate normal-tax rate and 
of certain excise rates. It is a House 
bill, and was reported from the commit- 
tee without amendment. Because of its 
importance, when it is reached I shall 
ask that it be passed over temporarily, 
and then I shall make a motion for its 
consideration immediately after the con- 
clusion of the calendar call. I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to do so after the call of the 
calendar. T, : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Chair would like to inquire of the 
majority leader whether the three bills 
previously mentioned by him should be 
called before or after the first order on 
the calendar of bills to be called today. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. It is agree- 
able with me if we start with the lowest 
number Calendar No. 1613. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the first order. 


MARION DRUCKER 


The bill (S. 1411) for the relief of 
Marion Drucker was announced as first 
in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with an amendment on 
page 1, line 11, after the word available“, 
to insert a colon and “Provided, That a 
suitable and proper bond or undertak- 
ing, approved by the Attorney General, 
be deposited as prescribed by section 213 
of the said act.”, so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Ma- 
rion Drucker shall be held and considered to 
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have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon pay- 
ment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available: Provided, That a 
suitable and proper bond or undertaking, 
approved by the Attorney General, be depos- 
ited as prescribed by section 213 of the said 
act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time. 
and passed. 


LAWRENCE F. KRAMER 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2016) for the relief of Lawrence 
F. Kramer, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
with an amendment, to strike out all 
after the enacting clause, and insert: 


That jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon 
the United States Court of Claims to hear, 
determine, and render judgment upon the 
claim of Lawrence F. Kramer, of 354 East 
42d Street, Paterson, N. J., in the manner 
hereinafter provided by this act. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this act, the 
said Lawrence F. Kramer (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as “the claimant”) shall establish 
to the satisfaction of the Court of Claims the 
following: (1) That the claimant furnish 
the United States with information in 1935 
regarding a fraudulent conspiracy, collusive 
bidding, and bribery in connection with cer- 
tain sand and stone supply contracts, 
awarded or to have been awarded by the 
Works Progress Administration, in New Jer- 
sey; and (2) that the claimant collaborated 
with and assisted United States investiga- 
tors and furnished them with leads which 
made more possible the Government’s suc- 
cess in criminal prosecution No. 8516b, 
United States District Court, District of New 
Jersey (1938), and civil ‘action No. 1956 
which was filed on January 5, 1942, United 
States District Court, District of New Jersey, 
and in which the United States entered an 
appearance on March 11, 1944, and which 
was settled by way of compromise to the 
pecuniary benefit of the United States on 
March 4, 1952. 

Sec. 3. The Court of Claims shall accept 
as a basis for determining the services re- 
ferred to in section 2 hereof the following: 
(1) all papers (or duly authenticated copies 
thereof), including transcripts of court pro- 
ceedings, depositions, records, pleadings, 
orders, and exhibits filed in the criminal and 
civil causes referred to in section 2 hereof; 
and (2) the findings of fact and conclusions 
of law and opinion of the court in United 
States ex rel. Bayarsky v. Brooks et al. (110 
F. Supp 175). 

Sec. 4. Upon determination by the Court 
of Claims that the claimant has complied 
with section 2 hereof, the claimant shall be 
deemed to have instituted a qui tam action 
and to be legally and equitably entitled to a 
judgment as hereinafter provided under the 
appropriate provisions of the False Claims 
Act which were in force at the time claim- 
ant’s cause of action thereunder arose, 
namely, section 3490 to 3494, inclusive, of the 
Revised Statutes (31 U. S. C., 1940 edition, 
secs. 231-235). In computing the amount of 
such judgment, the provisions of section 
3493 of the Revised Statutes (31 U. S. C., 1940 
edition, sec. 234), entitling the claimant to 
one-half of the costs and the recovery which 
was obtained by the Government in civil 
action No, 1956, United States District Court, 
District of New Jersey, shall not apply but, 
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instead, the claimant shall be entitled to re- 
cover only 30 percent of the amount recov- 

- ered in the said civil action No. 1956, exclu- 
sive of the usual costs and expenses, by the 
United States on March 4, 1952. 

Sec. 5. Suit under this act shall be insti- 
tuted within 6 months after enactment here- 
of, and the judgment by the Court of Claims 
shall be final, and shall not be subject to 
review. Payment of such judgment shall be 
in the same manner as in the case of claims 
over which such court has jurisdiction as 
provided by law, and shall constitute full and 

complete settlement of all claims or demands 
of any nature whatsoever arising out of the 
litigation referred to in this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill to confer jurisdiction upon the 
Court of Claims to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claim of 
Lawrence F. Kramer.” 


CULTURAL AND ATHLETIC EX- 
CHANGES AND PARTICIPATION IN 
INTERNATIONAL FAIRS AND FES- 
TIVALS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3116) to provide for the promo- 
tion and strengthening of international 
relations through cultural and athletic 
exchanges and participation in inter- 
national fairs and festivals, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, with amendments, on 
page 4, line 21, after the word “under”, 
to strike out title VII of“; at the be- 
ginning of line 23, to insert as 
amended’; in line 25, after the num- 
eral “(2)”, to strike out “advise and as- 
sist” and insert “advise, assist, and co- 
operate with”; on page 5, line 1, after 
the word “of”, to strike out its“; at 
the beginning of line 3, to strike out 
“financed by the President’s Emergency 
Fund for International Affairs,” and in- 
sert “authorized by and financed under 
this act,”; in line 7, after the numerals 
“1948”, to insert “as amended”; in line 


8, after the word advise“, to strike out 


“and assist“; in line 12, after the word 
“considers”, to strike out “such assist- 
ance” and insert it“; on page 6, line 
3, after the word “be”, to strike out re- 
imbursed for travel expenses actually 
incurred” and insert “‘paid actual trans- 
portation expenses“; in line 5, after the 
word “established”, to strike out “under 
the Travel Expense Act of 1949“ and in- 
sert “pursuant to section 5 of the Ad- 
ministrative Expense Act of 1946, as 
amended (5 U. S. C. 73b-2)”; on page 7, 
line 3, after the word “cultural”, to 
strike out “exchange”; in line 4, after 
the word “Act”, to strike out “shall in- 
clude” and insert “should include, to the 
greatest extent possible“; in line 5, after 
the word “in”, to strike out each of the 
following seven major art fields” and 
insert “such major art fields as“; and in 
line 9, after the word “historic”, to strike 
out “preservation,” and insert preser- 
vation;”, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “International Cultural Ex- 
ae and Trade Fair Participation Act of 

Sec. 2. The purpose of this act is to 
strengthen the ties which unite us with 
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other nations by demonstrating the cultural 
interests, developments, and achievements of 
the people of the United States, and the con- 
tributions being made by the United States 
economic and social system toward a peace- 
ful and more fruitful life for its own people 
and other people throughout the world; and 
thus to assist in the development of friendly, 
sympathetic, and peaceful relations between 
the United States and the other countries 
of the world. 

Sec. 3. The President is authorized to pro- 
vide for— 

(1) tours in countries abroad by creative 
and performing artists and athletes from the 
United States, individually and in groups, 
representing any field of the arts, sports, or 
any other form of cultural attainment; 

(2) United States representation in artistic, 
dramatic, musical, sports, and other cultural 
festivals, competitions, and like exhibitions 
a 2 


broad; 

(3) United States participation in inter- 
national trade and industrial fairs and other 
like public or private expositions and dem- 
onstrations in other countries; and 

(4) publicity and promotion (including 
representation) abroad of activities of the 
type provided for herein. 

Sec. 4. To the maximum extent feasible 
(1) private individuals, firms, associations, 
agencies, and other groups shall be encour- 
aged to make contributions of funds, prop- 
erty, and services (which shall be available 
to carry out this act) and otherwise to par- 
ticipate in carrying out this act, and (2) 
funds appropriated pursuant to section 5 
shall be used to contribute toward meeting 
the expenses of activities carried out through 
normal private channels and by private 
means. 

Sec. 5. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, to remain available until ex- 
pended, such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out this act. 

Sec. 6. In carrying out this act the provi- 
sions of title VIII of the United States In- 
formation and Educational Exchange Act of 
1948 may be utilized to the extent the Presi- 
dent deems necessary. 

Src. 7. The President is authorized to pro- 
vide for all necessary expenditures involved 
in the selection, purchase, rental, construc- 
tion, or other acquisition of exhibits and 
materials and equipment therefor, and the 
actual display thereof, including but not 
limited to costs of transportation, insurance, 
installation, safekeeping, and storage, main- 
tenance and operation, rental of space, and 
dismantling. 

Src. 8, Whenever the President determines 
it to be in furtherance of this act, the func- 
tions authorized hereunder may be per- 
formed without regard to such provisions 
of law or limitations of authority regulating 
or relating to the making, performance, 
amendment, or modification of contracts, the 
acquisition and disposition of property, and 
the expenditure of Government funds, as he 
may specify. 

Src. 9. The President shall transmit to the 
Congress reports covering each 6 months of 
operations under this act. 

Sec. 10. (a) There is hereby created an 
Advisory Committee on the Arts (herein- 
after in this section referred to as the “Com- 
mittee”), co of a Chairman selected 
by the United States Advisory Commission 
on Educational Exchange from among iis 
membership and nine other members ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of State. In mak- 
ing such appointments the Secretary of 
State shall give due consideration to the 
recommendations for nomination submitted 
by leading national organizations in the 
major art fields. 

(b) The members of the Committee shall 
be individuals whose knowledge of or ex- 
perience in, or whose profound interest in, 
one or more of the arts will enable them 
to assist the United States Advisory Com- 
mission on Educational Exchange, the Presi- 
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dent, and the Secretary of State in perform- 
ing the functions described in subsection 
(c) of this section. 

(c) The Committee shall— 

(1) advise and assist the United States 
Advisory Commission on Educational Ex- 
ehange in the discharge of its responsibili- 
ties in the field of international educational 
exchange under the United States Informa- 
tion and Educational Exchange Act of 1948, 
as amended, with special reference to the 
role of the arts in such field; 

(2) advise, assist, and cooperate with such 
Commission in the discharge of its responsi- 
bilities under the cultural presentations pro- 
gram authorized by and financed under this 
act, insofar as such program contributes di- 
rectly or indirectly to the objectives of the 
United States Information and Educational 
Exchange Act of 1948, as amended; 

(3) advise the President in the discharge 
of his responsibilities under the cultural ex- 
change program authorized by and financed 
under this act; 

(4) advise the Secretary of State concern- 
ing cultural activities whenever the Secretary 
considers it necessary to enable him to for- 
mulate policies for carrying out the purposes 
of the United States Information and Educa- 
tional Exchange Act of 1948, coordinating the 
exercise of its functions under this paragraph 
with the exercise of its functions under para- 
graph (1) of this subsection; and 

(5) provide such other advice and assist- 
ance in carrying out this act as may be neces- 
sary or appropriate. 

(d) The term of office of each of the mem- 
bers of the Committee appointed by the Sec- 
retary of State shall be 2 years; except that 
the term of office of 4 of the members first 
appointed shall be 1 year. 

(e) No member of the Committee shall 
receive any compensation for his services as 
such; but each such member shall be paid 
actual transportation expenses and paid in 
lieu of subsistence the per diem rates pre- 
scribed or established pursuant to section 5 
of the Administrative Expense Act of 1946, as 
amended (5 U. S. C. 73b-2), while away from 
home in attendance at meetings of the Com- 
mittee or in consultation with officials of the 
Government in carrying out the duties of the 
Committee. 

(f) Staff and secretarial services for the 
Committee shall be provided by the depart- 
mental staff of the United States Advisory 
Commission on Educational Exchange, with 
the assistance of the International Educa- 
tional Exchange Service. 

Sec. 11. The President is authorized to cre- 
ate such interagency committees as in his 
judgment may be of assistance in carrying 
out the purpose of this act. Such commit- 
tees shall include individuals having special 
knowledge and experience in the field of the 
cultural arts as well as individuals whose 
knowledge and experience in other fields will 
assist in carrying out the program estab- 
lished by this act. The provisions of section 
214 of the act of May 3, 1945 (59 Stat. 134; 
31 U. S. O., sec. 691), shall be applicable to 
any interagency committee created pursuant 
to this section. 

Sec, 12. The cultural program authorized 
by this act should include, to the greatest 
extent possible, presentations and other ac- 
tivities in such major art flelds as: music, 
drama, poetry, and dance; new writing and 
literature; architecture, landscape architec- 
ture, city and regional planning, civic art 
and design, historic preservation; housing, 
interior design and decoration, and urban 
renewal and redevelopment; painting, sculp- 
ture, graphic arts, and, hand arts and crafts; 
motion pictures and photography; and radio 
and television. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 


for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


1956 


SEALS FOR BUREAUS AND OFFICES 
OF THE DEPARTMENT OF COM- 
MERCE 


The bill (S. 2909) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Commerce to prescribe seals for 
bureaus and offices of the Department of 
Commerce, and for other purposes, was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
Commerce is hereby authorized to prescribe 
or modify individual seals for the constituent 
organization units of the Department of 
Commerce. Each seal so prescribed shall 
contain such device as the Secretary of Com- 
merce may select. Each seal shall remain in 
the custody of any officer or employee of the 
constituent unit whom the Secretary of Com- 
merce may designate and, in accordance with 
regulations issued by the Secretary of Com- 
merce, may be affixed in lieu of the seal of 
the tment of Commerce to any cer- 
tificate or attestation that may be required 
from such organization unit. Judicial no- 
tice shall be taken of any seal prescribed in 
accordance with this authority, a facsimile 
of which has been published in the Federal 
Register together with the regulation pre- 
scribing such seal and the affixation thereof. 
Nothing herein contained shall be construed 
as affecting or modifying existing legislation 
authorizing seals for specfic bureaus or of- 
fices of the Department of Commerce. 


PROVISION FOR TRANSPORTATION 
ON CANADIAN VESSELS BETWEEN 
PORTS IN ALASKA 


The bill (S. 3269) to provide transpor- 
tation on Canadian vessels, between ports 
in southeastern Alaska and between 
Hyder and other points in southeastern 
Alaska was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, until June 30, 
1957, notwithstanding the provisions of law 
of the United States restricting to vessels 
of the United States the transportation of 
passengers and merchandise directly or in- 
directly from any port in the United States to 
another port of the United States, passengers 
may be transported on Canadian vessels be- 
tween ports in southeastern Alaska, and pas- 
sengers and merchandise may be transported 
on Canadian vessels between Hyder, Alaska, 
and other points in southeastern Alaska or 
the continental United States, either directly 
or yia a foreign port, or for any part of the 
transportation. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LANDS 
OF THE UNITED STATES TO THE 
TOWN OF SAVANNAH BEACH, TY- 
BEE ISLAND, GA. 


‘The bill (H. R. 5889) to provide for the 
conveyance of certain lands of the United 
States to the town of Savannah Beach, 
Tybee Island, Ga., was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


ADDITIONAL REVENUE FOR THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The bill (H. R. 6574) to amend section 
2 of title IV of the act entitled An act 
to provide additional revenue for the 
District of Columbia and for other pur- 
ee August 17, 1937 (50 Stat. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? ; 

Mr.KNOWLAND. Mr. President, may 
we have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of the legislation is to amend 
the act of August 17, 1937, so as to re- 
establish the former fee of $1 for the 
transfer of motor-vehicle registration 
plates from one vehicle to another dur- 
ing the course of a registration year in 
the District of Columbia. Such a trans- 
fer fee was provided for in the act of 
August 17, 1937; however, the Public 
Works Act of 1954, among other things, 
provided for a new system of flat fees for 
registering motor vehicles in lieu of the 
system of taxing such vehicles as per- 
sonal property, in addition to registra- 
tion fees. The then existing fee of $1 
for the transfer of a registration when 
a vehicle owner sold his vehicle and ac- 
quired another during the registration 
year, was also eliminated. 

Under present law the new registra- 
tion fees are now $22 for vehicles weigh- 
ing less than 3,500 pounds and $32 for 
vehicles weighing over 3,500 pounds. 
Provision is also made for a midyear 
reduction of 50 percent. 

For example, during March 1955, an 
owner registers in the District of Colum- 
bia a vehicle weighing 3,400 pounds for 
the registration year beginning April 1, 
1955, and pays the prescribed registra- 
tion fee of $22. Thereafter, on June 15, 
1955, the same owner sells his car and 
buys a new one weighing 3,600 pounds. 
In transferring his registration plates to 
the new car, he finds that under present 
law, just 2 months later, he must pay 
another full fee of $32. 

An examination of State laws dis- 
closes that nominal fees, 25 cents to $1.50 
are charged for the transfer of motor- 
vehicle registration plates in 37 States. 

Mr. President, I would say to the dis- 
tinguished minority leader that the pur- 
pose of the bill is to bring the District 
of Columbia motor vehicle transfer law 
into line with laws in other States. It 
hardly seems fair that a person should 
be required to pay 2 license fees in 1 
calendar year. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


MARION G. DENTON 


The resolution (S. Res. 233) for the 
relief of Marion G. Denton was consid- 
ered, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 


Resolved, That the bill (S. 98) entitled, 
“A bill for the relief of Marion G. Denton,” 
now pending in the Senate, together with all 
accompanying papers, is hereby referred to 
the United States Court of Claims pursuant 
to sections 1492 and 2509 of title 28, United 
States Code; and said court shall proceed 
expeditiously with the same, in accordance 
with the provisions of said sections, and re- 
port to the Senate, at the earliest practicable 
date, giving such findings of fact and conclu- 
sions thereon as shall be sufficient to inform 
the Congress of the nature and character of 
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the demand, as a claim legal or equitable, 
aaginst the United States, and the amount, if 
any, legally or equitably due from the United 
States to the claimant. 


JOHN SOUDAS 


The bill (S. 648) for the relief of John 
Soudas was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, John 
Soudas shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this act, upon payment of the 
required visa fee. Upon the granting of resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


ESTATE OF SUSIE LEE SPENCER 


The bill (S. 2152) for the relief of the 
estate of Susie Lee Spencer was consid- 
ered, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the estate of Susie 
Lee Spencer, of Spartanburg, S. C., the sum 
of $7,500, in full satisfaction of all claims 
against the United States for compensation 
for the death of the said Susie Lee Spencer 
sustained as a result of an accident involving 
a United States Navy locomotive at the 
Norfolk naval shipyard, Norfolk, Va., on De- 
cember 11, 1943: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in ex- 
cess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


ALBINO BRAIUCA 


The bill (S. 2291) for the relief of 
Albino Braiuca was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the purposes of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, Albino 
Braiuca shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of 
the enactment of this act, upon payment 
of the required visa fee. Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to such alien as 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control offi- 
cer to deduct one number from the appro- 
priate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available. 


MANUEL VILAR SOLER 


The bill (S. 2422) for the relief of 
Manuel Vilar Soler was considered, or- 
dered to be e for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
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Manuel Vilar Soler shall be held and consid- 
ered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


LIN TSAI 


The bill (S. 2423) for the relief of 
Lin Tsai was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Lin Tsai shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this act, upon payment 
of the required visa fee. Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control officer 
to deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available. 


WAN NGO LIM 


The bill (S. 2594) for the relief of 
Wan Ngo Lim was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Wan Ngo Lim shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this act, upon payment 
of the required visa fee. Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control officer 
to deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available. 


RENZA MARSALE BARTLETT 


The bill (S. 2596) for the relief of 
Renza Marsale Bartlett was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 212 (a) (9) and 
(12) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Renza Marsale Bartlett may be admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
if she is found to be otherwise admissible 
under the provisions of that act: Provided, 
That this exemption shall apply only to a 
ground for exclusion of which the Depart- 
ment of State or the Department of Justice 
had knowledge prior to the enactment of 
this act. 


JOYCE SOONHWE KIM 


The bill (S. 2665) for the relief of 
Joyce Soonhwe Kim was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Joyce Soonhwe Kim shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 


upon payment of the required visa fee. Upon 
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the granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 


“control officer to deduct one number from 


the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


HISAKAZU HOZAKI 


The bill (S. 2701) for the relief of 
Hisakazu Hozaki was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Hisakazu Hozaki shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


— — Üh—4̈¼ 


URSULA JADWIGA MILARSKI 
GOODMAN 


The bill (S. 2721) for the relief of 
Ursulą Jadwiga Milarski Goodman was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of paragraph (9) of section 
212 (a) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Usula Jadwiga Milarski Goodman may 
be admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence, if she is found to be other- 
wise admissible under the provisions of such 
act. The provisions of this act shall apply 
only to a ground for exclusion under such 
paragraph known to the Secretary of State 
or the Attorney General prior to the date of 
enactment of this act. 


GEORGINA FEHER 


The bill (S. 2724) for the relief of 
Georgina Feher was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Georgina Feher shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this act, upon payment 
of the required visa fee. Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control officer 
to deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available. 


DR. LU HO TUNG AND HIS WIFE 


The bill (H. R. 1892) for the relief of 
Dr. Lu Ho Tung and his wife, Ching-hsi 
(nee Tsao) Tung was considered, ordered 


to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


FLIGHT TO AVOID PROSECUTION 
FOR ARSON 

The bill (H. R. 3233) to amend title 18 
of the United States Code, so as to make 
it a criminal offense to move or travel 
in interstate commerce with intent to 
avoid prosecution, or custody or confine- 
ment after conviction, for arson was con- 
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sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 


the third time, and passed. 

Mr. WILEY subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I am highly gratified that the 
United States Senate has just passed 
H. R. 3233. It is a most important piece 
of legislation. The proposed bill will 
marshal Federal law-enforcement offi- 
cers alongside local police and fire offi- 
cials in their fight against arson. 

I am pleased to have helped to ex- 
pediate this measure in my capacity as 
senior Republican of the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, which reviewed 
and reported it. 

I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment which I have prepared on this sub- 
ject be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


COMBATTING ARSONOUS AND OTHER FIRE 
LossEs 


One of the serious problems in combatting 
the spread of arson is the ease with which 
a perpetrator of this dastardly crime can 
slip across State lines and disappear. 

The present corrective legislation will 
amend title 18, section 1073, commonly 
known as the Fugitive Felon Act, so as to 
make it a criminal offense to cross State 
lines with intent to avoid prosecution or 
custody or confinement after conviction for 
arson punishable as a felony. 

This bill recognizes that arson is so se- 
rious a crime as to warrant inclusion among 
the other major crimes of murder, kidnap- 
ing, burglary, and robbery. These crimes 
were already covered by the Fugitive Felon 
Act. 

Arson is one of the ghastliest crimes and 
takes an unduly large annual toll of lives 
and valuable property. 


SAMPLE LETTER URGES ANTIARSON ACTION 


H. R. 3233 has the support of fire chiefs, 
police chiefs, and insurance investigators, as 
well as of the public generally. A letter 
which I received Saturday morning described 
their reaction as follows: 

“The crime of arson is a most dastardly 
crime and involves so much including the 
lives of so many each year, that we feel it 
necessary for you to enact the requested 
legislation. We feel that anything that can 
be done to make this crime recognized as 
being the serious crime which it is, is ob- 
viously a step in the right path.“ 

Now that the Congress has made flight 
from arson a Federal crime (an action for 
which. I offer my heartiest thanks and con- 
gratulations) I fervently urge that substan- 
tial appropriations be voted in due course, 
if they prove necessary, for helping to stamp 
out the heinous crime of arson through im- 
plementation of this bill, 


CUTTING DOWN ON LOSSES DUE TO ACCIDENTAL 
FIRES 


Arson does not, however, represent the 
only loss through fire. I should like there- 
fore to submit some comments about the 
tremendous losses of life and property from 
accidental fire and the necessity of concen- 
trating all possible efforts toward reducing 
these losses. 

The National Safety Council and State 
groups throughout the Nation, such as the 
splendid Wisconsin Council of Safety (which 
I have been pleased to commend here in the 
Senate previously) are very active in promot- 
ing efforts to reduce fires. The Wisconsin 
Council of Safety is particularly active in the 
field of minimizing industrial fire loss. Sup- 
porting the campaign are the fire chiefs of 
Wisconsin-and-our entire country. 


TRIBUTE TO AMERICAN FIRE FIGHTERS 


We owe a deep debt of gratitude to the de- 
votion and daring of the Nation’s firemen 
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who labor long hours at any time of the day 
or night, sometimes in freezing weather or 
among other adverse conditions, fighting 
searing flames so as to protect our homes, 
our businesses and our lives, and those of 
our dear ones, from destruction by fire. 
‘WISCONSIN’S ACTIVE INTEREST 

The National Fire Protection Association, 
the International Association of Fire Chiefs 
and the International Association of Arson 
Investigators, as well as the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, are doing all they can 
to promote safety from fire. 

The fire marshal of the State of Wisconsin, 
Marshal Paul J. Rogan and deputy fire mar- 
shals are to be commended for their active 
interest in this direction. The fire chiefs 
of Wisconsin—from our largest city—Mil- 
waukee, to our smallest communities, with 
their volunteer fire fighters have been active 
participants in this fight against fire. I com- 
mend them all and I'm glad that the passage 
of this bill may help make their work a bit 
easier. 

We, of Wisconsin, take pride In our forests. 
In this connection, I might point out that 
during 1954 in Wisconsin, of the 1,025 forest 
fires on Federal, State, and private properties, 
87 were recorded as of incendiary origin, ac- 
cording to the Office of State and Private Co- 
operation of the United States Forest Service. 


MY PREVIOUS SERVICE ON CRIME COMMITTEE 


As a former member of the Senate Crime 
Investigating Committee (the Kefauver com- 
mittee), Iam naturally, of course, interested 
in all phases of anticrime activity. 

In that connection, I have had occasion to 
be in contact with the Journal of Criminal 
Law and Criminology, published at North- 
western University, which includes a vital 
section on combating arson. 

And I am glad to say that the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, through its 
Committee on Arson, has ranged itself effec- 
tively alongside the fire fighters in the fire- 
prevention campaign. 

AMERICA’S HUGE FIRE LOSSES 

Fire losses in the United States are tre- 
mendous. President Eisenhower emphasized 
the fact that over the 5 years ending in 1954 
the average yearly loss of life in the United 
States from fire was a ghastly figure of 11,000 
persons per year. And he added that the loss 
of personal property reached ‘annual pro- 

of nearly $1 billion per year, having 
increased from $320 million in 1919. 

In dwellings alone there were 294,000 fires 
in 1953. And every year, approximately 4,000 
fires break out in our school buildings, 
thereby endangering the lives of our precious 
youth. 

According to the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, major causes of fire, in addi- 
tion to arson, are the following: matches and 
smoking cause more than one-fourth of the 
fires; faulty stoves, chimneys and furnaces 
cause approximately 18 percent; misuse of 
flammable fluids (such as solls, tars, and pe- 
troleum products), 16 percent; and misuse of 
electricity, about 12 percent. 

On the basis of facts such as those I've 
cited, it has been well said that, in addition 
to the “cold war,” the United States has a 
major “hot war” on its hands, 1. e. the war 
against destructive fire. 

If one adds, to the dollar loss from fire, 


the dollar cost of maintaining fire suppres- - 


` sìon forces, the war against fire may actually 
cost the Nation about 82 billion a year. 
Moreover, the number of fires has been in- 
creasing. In towns of more than 2;500 peo- 
ple, there are about 900,000 fires per year. 
And, during the cold war which stretches for 
years ahead of us, we can never forget that 
part of our self-protection, through civil 
defense agencies and at home, consists in 
maintaining conditions in which fires are 
hard to start. If a bomb should fall near 
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were free of all flammable accumulations 


which might readily ignite. 


EXCERPTS FROM REPORT OF ARSON COMMITTEE OF 
Lacy 


The report of the Arson Committee of the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police 
in October 1955 stated among other things 
that “the annual report of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, made public in 
June of 1955, shows that 619 arrests for in- 
cendiarism were made in 1954, an increase of 
15 over the previous year. In addition, con- 
victions were increased from 334 to 339.” 

“For the last several years one of the most 
important problems faced by fire and police 
officials has been an increase in the number 
of fires set by juveniles. Again in this field, 
nationwide reports would indicate that there 
has not been any substantial increase in this 
type of case in the last year. The problem 
has not been eliminated, but it would ap- 
pear that we are making headway toward a 
solution of the problem, In this connection 
this committee believes that much can be 
done in this line through activities of special 
youth organizations.” 

Speaking personally, as a member of the 
Judiciary Committee's Subcommittee to 
Study Juvenile Delinquency, I am particu- 
larly interested in forwarding whatever can 
be done along this line. 


NINE RECOMMENDATIONS OF ARSON COMMITTEE 


I append as the final item of this state- 
ment the nine recommendations of the arson 
committee of the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police, made before the 62d an- 
nual conference of that association last Oc- 
tober. You will note that recommendation 
No. 7 is the one we are fulfilling today by 
enactment of H. R. 3233: 

“This committee makes the following nine 
recommendations: 

“1. The continued cooperation manifested 
between police and fire officials. 

“2. Specialized training in arson detection 
for members of responsible investigative 
agencies. 

“3. Inclusions of courses and lectures that 
relate to arson detection and investigation 
in the curriculum of police schools. 

“4. More recognition of the juvenile delin- 
quency problem as it relates to juvenile fire 
setting. 

“5. The taking of definite action by juve- 
nile authorities in all cases in which juve- 
niles are involved on arson charges, and the 
placing of proper restraint to prevent their 
recurrence. 

“6, Notification to responsible authorities 
of the release of committed to jail 
or mental institutions for the crime of arson. 

“7. Continuation of efforts to have the 
fugitive felon law, title 18 of the United 
States Code, extended in scope to include 
the crime of arson. 

“8. The institution of immediate investi- 
gation of questionable fires in an effort to 
reduce the large number of unknown and 
undetermined causes, and the increase of 
adequately trained personnel to effect it. 

“9. The continuation of the activities of 
the arson committee of the International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police for the year 1956. 

“Respectfully submitted. 

“Herbert C. Watson, Chairman Special 
Agent, National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, Denver, Colo.; A. Bruce Bie- 


laski, Assistant General Manager, Na- 


tional Board of Fire Underwriters, New 
York, N. T.; Glen D. Bennett, Detec- 
tive Lieutenant, City of Detroit Fire 
Department, Detroit, Mich.; Thomas 
P. Boustead, Chief of Police, Rockford, 
III.; Sidney S. Bowman, State Fire 
Marshal, New Orleans, La.; 


Director of Public Safety Institute, 
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Purdue University, Lafayette, Inds 
Walter Johnson, Chief of Police, Den- 
ver, Colo.; Joseph L. Lingo, Director of 
Trafic Safety, Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Martin Scott, Chief Fire Marshal, Bu- 
reau of Investigation, New York, N. v.: 
Richard G. Steinmetz, Chief Special 
Agent, Mutual Investigation Bureau, 
Chicago, II.; Howard M. Travis, —_— 
cial Agent, National Board of 

Underwriters, Rochester, N. T.“ 


ROY COWAN AND OTHERS 


The bill (H. R. 6421) for the relief of 
Roy Cowan and others was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


KATINA R. LANDRUM 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2355) for the relief of Katina R. 
Landrum, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with 
an amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That, notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 212 (a) (12) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Katina R. Landrum may 
be admitted to the United States for per- 
manent residence if otherwise eligible under 
the provisions of that act: Provided, That 
this exemption shall apply only to a ground 
for exclusion of which the Department of 
Justice or the Department of State has 
knowledge prior to the enactment of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


GEORGE HENRY MacDONALD 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2595) for the relief of George 
Henry MacDonald (formerly Frederick 
William Arthur), which had been report- 
ed from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with an amendment on page 1, line 8, 
after the word “fee”, to strike out “Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to 
such alien as provided for in this act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct 
one number from the appropriate quota 
for the first year that such quota is 
available,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted etc., That, for the purposes of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, George 
Henry MacDonald (formerly Frederick Wil- 
liam Arthur) shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon 


payment of the required visa fee. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 


for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 
ELEPHANT BUTTE DAM 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 220) conferring jurisdiction upon 
the United States District Court for the 
District of New Mexico, to hear, deter- 
mine, and render judgment upon certain 
claims arising as a result of the construc- 
tion by the United States of Elephant 
Butte Dam on the Rio Grande, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
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on the Judiciary with amendments, on 
page 3, line 3, after the word “property”, 
to strike out as a result of the construc- 
tion by the United States of Elephant 
Butte Dam on the Rio Grande” and in- 
sert “in the flooding of lands in the Rio 
Grande Valley in the vicinity of San 
Marcial, N. Mex., in 1929, which flooding 
allegedly resulted from the construction 
by the United States of Elephant Butte 
Dam on the Rio Grande”; in line 11, 
after the word “within”, to strike out 
“six” and insert “three”; and in line 19, 
after the word “Government”, to insert 
“Any claims approved for payment un- 
der the provisions of this act shall be 
liabilities of the United States Govern- 
ment and shall not be charged against 
irrigation districts located on the Rio 
Grande project (New Mexico-Texas)”, 
so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
any statute of limitations or lapse of time or 
any limitation upon the jurisdiction of the 
United States district courts to hear, deter- 
mine, and render judgment on claims against 
the United States, jurisdiction is hereby con- 
ferred upon the United States District Court 
for the District of New Mexico to hear, deter- 
mine, and render judgment upon the claims 
of Max T. Martinez, Antonio Gonzales, Epig- 
menio Ramirez, Triunfo Silva, Felix Vallejos, 
Octaviano Trujeque, Margarite Torres y Gal- 
legos, Eugenio Torres, Emileo Torres, Benito 
Silva, Juan Saavedra, Santiago Romero, Ger- 
nimo Romero, Monico Rivas, Benito M. Par- 
gas, Mrs. Pablo M. Padilla, Jose Padilla, Jose 
P. Lopez, Casimro Martinez, Frank Martinez, 
Manuel Martinez, Mrs. C. C. Montoya, Joseph 
W. Milligan, Tom Olguin, Ruben Gutierrez, 
Espiridion Gutirrez, Mrs. Pat Gonzales, Salo- 
mon Anaya, G. E. Baca, Paul G. Baca, Her- 
minio Baldonado, Mariana O. Gallegos, Vi- 
cente Chavez, Mrs. Altagracia Carreaga, Da- 
vid Benavides, Delfino Gonzales, Vidal S. 
Chavez, Fortunato Gallegos, Damariz Ro- 
mero, S. Gray Hanna, Pablo Alderete, Charles 
M. Crossman, Alta Carreaga, Andres Mora, 
Patricino Trujeque, Conrado Trujeque, Epi- 
tacio Torres, Estanislado Torres, Climaco M. 
Springer, Feliciano Serna, Frank Saavedra, 
Luz Romero, Celedon Romero, Jr., Dionicia 
Pargas, Pablo, Padilla, Jose M. Padilla, An- 
tonio Lopez, Juanite P. Lopez, Dan Martinez, 
Juan A. Martinez, Pedro Martinez, Louis 
Mora, Charles H. Nattress, Sr., Doloritas R. 
Padilla, Jose A. Gutierrez, Mrs. Refugia B. 
Gonzales, Jose Maria Gonzalez, Alfredo Ar- 
mijo, Librada Baca, Frank Barela, Damacia 
Gonzales Barreras, Charles Eaton, Aurora O. 
Dreyfus, James Carmody, Veronica Gallegos, 
Jose Gonzales, Rumaldita Gallegos, Jose Her- 
rera, and Trinidad Trujillo against the 
United States for compensation for the tak- 
ing of or for damage to real or personal prop- 
erty in the flooding of lands in the Rio 
Grande Valley in the vicinity of San Marcial, 
N. Mex., in 1929, which flooding allegedly re- 
sulted from the construction by the United 
States of Elephant Butte Dam on the Rio 
Grande. 

Src. 2. Suit upon any such claim may be 
instituted by the owner of the property with 
respect to which the claim is made or by his 
heirs at any time within 3 years after the 
date of enactment of this act. Proceedings 
for the determination of any such claim and 
review thereof and payment of any judg- 
ment thereon shall be in accordance with 
the provisions of law applicable in the case 
of the taking by the United States of private 
property for public use, but nothing con- 
tained in this act shall be construed as an 
inference of liability on the part of the 
United States Government. Any claims ap- 
proved for payment under the provisions of 
this act shall be liabilities of the United 
States Government and shall not be charged 
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against irrigation districts located on the 
Rio Grande project (New Mexico-Texas), 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ANTONIO RUBI MENDIOLA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2650) for the relief of Antonio 
Rubi Mendiola, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with amendments, in line 3, after the 
word “of”, to strike out “paragraph” and 
insert “paragraphs (17) and’’; in line 9, 
after the word “to”, to strike out “a 
ground” and insert grounds“; and, in 
the same line, after the word “such”, 
to strike out “paragraph” and insert 
“paragraphs”, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of paragraphs (17) and (19) 
of section 212 (a) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Antonio Rubi Mendiola may 
be admitted to the United States for per- 
manent residence, if he is found to be other- 
wise admissible under the provisions of such 
act. The provisions of this act shall apply 
only to grounds for exclusion under such 
paragraphs known to the Secretary of State 
or the Attorney General prior to the date of 
enactment of this act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ROBERT GEOFFREY HUNT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2652) for the relief of Robert 
Geoffrey Hunt, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with an amendment, on page 1, line 7, 
after the word “act”, to insert a colon 
and “Provided, That this exemption 
shall apply only to a ground for exclusion 
of which the Department of Justice or 
the Department of State has knowledge 
prior to the enactment of this act, and 
Provided further, That a suitable and 
proper bond or undertaking, approved by 
the Attorney General, be deposited as 
prescribed by section 213 of the said act”, 
so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 212 (a) (4) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Robert 
Geoffrey Hunt may be admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence if he 
is found to be otherwise admissible under 
the provisions of such act: Provided, That 
this exemption shall apply only to a ground 
for exclusion of which the Department of 
Justice or the Department of State has 
knowledge prior to the enactment of this 
act, and Provided further, That a suitable 
and proper bond or undertaking, approved 
by the Attorney General, be deposited as 
prescribed by section 213 of the said act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 


for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


SHAKEEB BAKOUR 


The Senate proceed to consider the bill 
(S. 2674) for the relief of Shakeeb 
Bakour, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with 
amendments, on page 1, line 4, after the 
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name “Shakeeb”, to strike out “Bakour” 
and insert “Dakour”, so as to make the 
bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Shakeeb Dakour shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this act, upon payment 
of the required visa fee. Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota control officer 
to deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available. ` 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Shakeeb Dakour.” 


LEOPOLD RIEDL AND OTHERS 


The Senate proceed to consider the bill 
(S. 2698) for the relief of Leopold Riedl 
and his wife, Bozena Riedl, and their 
daughter, Rostinslova Bericochea (nee 
Riedl), which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with 
amendments on page 2, after line 2, to 
strike out: 


Sec. 2. For the purposes of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, Rostislava Berico- 
chea (nee Riedl) shall be held and consid- 
ered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as 
of the date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the puropses 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Leo- 
pold Riedl and his wife, Bozena Riedl, shall 
be held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment 
of this act, upon payment of the required 
visa fees. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such aliens as provided for in 
this section, the Secretary of State shall in- 
struct the proper quota-control officer to 
deduct the required numbers from the appro- 
priate quota or quotas for the first year that 
such quota or quotas are available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Leopold Riedl 
and his wife, Bozena Riedl.” 


PROTECTION AND ASSURANCE OF 
PRIVACY OF GRAND AND PETIT 
JURIES 


The bill (S. 2887) to further protect 
and assure the privacy of grand or petit 
juries in the courts of the United States 
while such juries are deliberating or 
voting was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
may we have a brief explanation of the 
bill? I think I know what brought it 
about, but I believe it is sufficiently im- 
portant to require an explanation. 

Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. President, the 
purpose of the proposed legislation is to 
protect and assure the privacy of grand 
or petit juries in the courts of the United 
States while such juries are deliberating 
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or voting. The bill adds a new section 
to chapter 73 of title 18 of the United 
States Code, imposing a fine of not more 
than $1,000 or imprisonment of not more 
than 1 year, or both, for the recording 
of, listening to, or observing the proceed- 
ings of grand or petit juries while such 
juries are deliberating or voting. 

At the present time there is no Fed- 
eral rule or statute which specifically 
prohibits eavesdropping upon the pro- 
ceedings or deliberations of Federal 
juries, and to assure against any further 
intrusion upon the privacy of jury de- 
liberations, legislation along this line, in 
the view of the committee, should be 
enacted. 

As a result of the activities of a re- 
search project financed by a grant from 
the Ford Foundation, there were tape 
recordings taken on six actual jury de- 
liberations in the Middle West in 1955. 
The purpose of the project was to find 
out how juries received judge's instruc- 
tions, and so forth, with the view in mind 
of possible improvement of the jury sys- 
tem. The Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee, as a result of the publicity re- 
ceived by this project, held hearings on 
the matter on October 12 and 13, 1955, 
and reached the conclusion that such re- 
cordings of actual jury deliberations was 
not in the best interest of justice, from 
any standpoint. 

The Department of Justice, in regard 
to this subject, stated: 

We in the Department of Justice are un- 
equivocally opposed to any recording or 
eavesdropping on the deliberations of a jury 
under any conditions regardless of the pur- 
pose. Such practices, however well inten- 
tioned, obviously and inevitably stifle the 
discussion and free exchange of ideas among 
jurors. They tend to destroy the very basis 
for common judgment among the jurors, 
upon which the institution of trial by jury 
is based, and are inconsistent with the pur- 
poses of the seventh amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, which requires 
that trial by jury shall be preserved. 


The committee is heartily in accord 
with the views expressed by the Depart- 
ment of Justice and has recommended 
the bill, S. 2887, to the favorable con- 
sideration of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2887), 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary with amend- 
ments, on page 2, line 8, after the word 
“than”, to insert 81,000,“ and on line 9, 
after the word “than”, to strike out the 
word “years” and to insert “one year“, so 
as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That chapter 73 of title 
18 of the United States Code is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 


“§ 1508, Recording, listening to, or observing 
proceedings of grand or petit juries 
while deliberating or voting 

“Whoever knowingly and willfully, by 
any means or device whatsoever— 

“(a) records, or attempts to record, the 
proceedings of any grand or petit jury in any 
court of the United States while such jury 
is deliberating or voting; or 

“(b) listens to or observes, or attempts to 
listen to or observe, the proceedings of any 
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grand or petit jury of which he is not a mem- 
ber in any court of the United States while 
such jury is deliberating or voting— 

“Shall be fined not more than $1,000 or 
imprisoned not more than 1 year, or both. 

“Nothing in paragraph (a) of this section 
shall be construed to prohibit the taking of 
notes by a grand or petit juror in any court 
of the United States in connection with and 
solely for the purpose of assisting him in the 
performance of his duties as such juror.” 

Sec. 2. The analysis of chapter 73 of title 
18 of the United States Code is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 


“1508. Recording, listening to, or observing 
proceedings of grand or petit juries 
while deliberating or voting.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 


for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


TRANSPORTATION BY RAILROAD OF 
DISABLED INDIVIDUAL AND AT- 
TENDANT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1777) to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act in order to authorize 
common carriers by railroad to carry a 
disabled individual requiring an attend- 
ant at the usual fare charged for one 
person, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce with amendments, on 
page 1, line 6, after the word “disabled”, 
to strike out “individual” and insert 
“person”; and on page 2, line 1, after 
the word “such”, to strike out “indi- 
vidual” and insert “person”, so as to 
make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 22 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act is amended by in- 
serting after “or other guide dog specially 
trained and educated for that purpose” a 
comma and “or from carrying a disabled per- 
son accompanied by an attendant if such 
person is disabled to the extent of requiring 
such attendant,“. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to amend the Interstate Com- 
merce Act in order to authorize com- 
mon carriers to carry a disabled person 
requiring an attendant and such at- 
tendant at the usual fare charged for 
one person.” 


AMENDMENT OF HAWAIIAN 
ORGANIC ACT 


The bill (H. R. 6461) to amend sec. 
73 (i) of the Hawaiian Organic Act was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


RATIFICATION AND CONFIRMATION 
OF REVISED LAWS OF HAWAII 


The bill (H. R. 6463) to ratify and 
confirm sec. 4539, Revised Laws of Ha- 
wall, 1945, sec. 1 (b), act 12, Session 
Laws of Hawaii, 1951, and the sales of 
public lands consummated pursuant to 
the terms of said statutes was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 
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AMENDMENT OF CERTAIN PATENTS 
OF GOVERNMENT LANDS, TERRI- 
TORY OF HAWAII 


The bill (H. R. 6807) to authorize the 
amendment of certain patents of Govern- 
ment lands containing restrictions as to 
use of such lands in the Territory of 
Hawaii was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 73 (I) OF 
THE HAWAIIAN ORGANIC ACT 


The bill (H. R. 6808) to amend section 
73 (i) of the Hawaiian Organic Act was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, 


AMENDMENT OF RESTRICTED COV- 
ENANT ON LAND PATENT NO. 
10410, COUNTY OF HAWAII, T. H. 


The bill (H. R. 6824) to authorize the 
amendment of the restrictive covenant 
on land patent No. 10410 issued to Keoshi 
Matsunaga, his heirs or assigns on July 
20, 1936, and covering lots situated in the 
county of Hawaii, T. H., was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


SALE OF CERTAIN LANDS TO THE 
CITY OF WALL, S. DAK, 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2246) to authorize the sale of cer- 
tain lands to the city of Wall, S. Dak., 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry with 
amendments, on page 1, line 10, after 
word “numbered”, to strike out “5209” 
and insert “5299”, and on page 2, line 10, 
after the word “the”, where it appears the 
second time, to insert “said lot 3, 150 
feet to the east boundary line of block 
A as platted and according to plat on 
file, thence south 0 degrees 1 minute 
west 47.35 feet to the southeast corner 
of said block A, thence west 483.06 feet 
to the east boundary line of the public 
highway as now established, thence on a 
curve southwesterly 1,600 feet along the 
southeasterly boundary line of said,” so 
as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
Agriculture is authorized and directed to 
convey by quitclaim deed to the city of Wall, 
S. Dak., all right, title, and interest of the 
United States to the following described 
lands situated in Pennington County, S. Dak., 
upon payment therefor of an amount equal 
to the fair market value of such lands as 
determined by the Secretary of Agriculture 
after appraisal of such lands: Tract No. 5299, 
being a portion of outlot 1 of the south half 
of the northeast quarter of section 6, town- 
ship 1 south, range 16 east, Black Hills merid- 
ian, more particularly described as follows: 

Commencing at a point 15 feet due west 
of the northwest corner of lot 1 in block 2 
of Mackrill's addition to the town of Wall, 
thence due west 250 feet to the northeast 
corner of lot 1 of the southeast quarter of 
the northeast quarter of such section 6, 


thence south 150 feet to the southeast cor- 
ner of lot 3 of the southeast quarter of the 
northeast quarter of such section 6, thence 
west along the south boundary line of the 
said lot 3, 150 feet to the east boundary line 
of block “A” as platted and according to 
plat on file, thence south 0 degrees 1 minute 
west 47.35 feet to the southeast corner of 
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said block “A”, thence west 483.06 feet to 
the east boundary line of the public high- 
way as now established, thence on a curve 
southwesterly 1,600 feet along the south- 
easterly boundary line of said public high- 
way to the west boundary of the southwest 
quarter of the northeast quarter of such 
section 6, thence south 130 feet to the center 
of such section 6, thence east 2,068 feet along 
the south boundary line of the south half 
of the northeast quarter of such section 6, 
thence north 1,290 feet to the place of be- 
ginning, according to the official plat thereof 
filed in the office of register of deeds of Pen- 
nington County, S. Dak., in plat book No. 3 
at page 75, and containing 39 acres more or 
less, except a plot extending 150 feet west 
and 300 feet south from the northeast corner 
of such tract and also excluding such part 
of such tract as may be required for the 
planned State highway and the spur to con- 
nect such highway with Main Street, Wall, 
S. Dak. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL SEED 
ACT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1688) to amend section 406 of 
the Federal Seed Act, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry with amendments, 
on page 1, line 4, after the word “amend- 
ed“, to strike out “(1) by inserting ‘(a)’ 
after the section number; (2) by insert- 
ing the word ‘knowingly’ before the 

ord ‘violates’, and (3) by adding at 

e end thereof a new subsection” and 
insert “to read”; after line 7, to insert: 

“(a) Any person who knowingly, or as a 
result either of gross negligence or of a fail- 
ure to make a reasonable effort to inform 
himself of the pertinent facts, violates any 
provision of this act or the rules and regula- 
tions made and promulgated thereunder 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and, upon conviction thereof, shall pay a 
fine of not more than $1,000, for the first 
offense, and upon conviction for each subse- 
quent offense not more than $2,000.” 


On page 2, after line 10, to insert: 


Sec, 2. Section 204 of the Federal Seed Act 
(7 U. S. C. 1574) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Src, 204. The use of a disclaimer or non- 
Warranty clause in any invoice, advertising, 
labeling, or written, printed, or graphic mat- 
ter, pertaining to any seed shall not consti- 
tute a defense, or be used as a defense in 
any way, in any prosecution or other pro- 
ceeding brought under the provisions of this 
act, or the rules and regulations made and 
promulgated thereunder.” 


On page 3, after line 19, to insert: 


Sec. 3. Section 412 of the Federal Seed 
Act (7 U. S. C. 1602) as amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec, 412. The institution of any one of 
the proceedings provided for in sections 405, 
406, 409, 410, and 411 shall not bar insti- 
tution of any of the others, except that 
action shall not be instituted under both 
subsections 406 (a) and (b) for the same 
cause of action. Nothing in this act shall 
be construed as requiring the Secretary of 
Agriculture to recommend prosecution, or 
institution of civil penalty proceedings, libel 
proceedings, cease-and-desist proceedings, 
or proceedings for the enforcement of a 


cease-and-desist order, for minor violations . 


of this act or the rules and regulations made 
f and promulgated thereunder whenever he 
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believes that the public interest will be ade- 
quately served by suitable written notice or 
warning.” 


And on page 3, after line 9, to insert: 


Sec. 4. The amendments made by this act 
shall be applicable only with respect to vio- 
lations occurring after the enactment of 
this act. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 406 of the 
Federal Seed Act (7 U. S. C. 1956) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(a) Any person who knowingly, or as a 
result either of gross negligence or of a 
failure to make a reasonable effort to inform 
himself of the pertinent facts, violates any 
provision of this act or the rules and regu- 
lations made and promulgated thereunder 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and, upon conviction thereof, shall pay a 
fine of not more than $1,000, for the first 
offense, and upon conviction for each sub- 
sequent offense not more than $2,000. 

“(b) Any person who violates any provi- 
sion of this act or the rules and regulations 
made and promulgated thereunder shall 
forfeit to the United States a sum, not less 
than $25 or more than $500, for each such 
violation, which forfeiture shall be recover- 
able in a civil suit brought in the name of 
the United States.” 

Sec. 2, Section 204 of the Federal Seed Act 
(7 U. 8. C. 1574) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Src. 204. The use of a disclaimer or non- 
warranty clause in any invoice, advertising, 
labeling, or written, printed, or graphic mat- 
ter, to any seed, shall not con- 
stitute a defense, or be used as a defense in 
any way, in any prosecution or other pro- 
ceeding brought under the provisions of this 
act, or the rules and regulations made and 
promulgated thereunder.” 

Sec. 3. Section 412 of the Federal Seed Act 
(7 U. S. C. 1602) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 412. The institution of any one of 
the proceedings provided for in sections 405, 
406, 409, 410, and 411 shall not bar institu- 
tion of any of the others, except that action 
shall not be instituted under both subsec- 
tions 406 (a) and (b) for the same cause of 
action. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued as requiring the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to recommend prosecution, or in- 
stitution of civil penalty proceedings, libel 
proceedings, cease-and-desist proceedings, or 
proceedings for the enforcement of a cease- 
and-desist order, for minor violations of this 
act or the rules and regulations made and 
promulgated thereunder whenever he be- 
lieves that the public interest will be ade- 
quately served by suitable written notice 
or warning.” 

Sec. 4. The amendments made by this act 
shall be applicable only with respect to 
violations occurring after the enactment of 
this act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to amend the Federal Seed Act.” 


CLARIFICATION OF OWNERSHIP OF 
CERTAIN LANDS WITHIN THE 
STANISLAUS NATIONAL FOREST, 
CALIF. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 374) to authorize the adjust- 
ment and clarification of ownership of 
certain lands within the Stanislaus 
National Forest, Tuolumne County, 
Calif., and for other purposes. 


March 26 


HOW PUBLIC FUNDS WERE EXPEND- 
ED UNDER “ORAL GUIDELINES” 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
wish to take advantage of the presenta- 
tion of the bill to invite the attention of 
the Senate to a committee print of the 
Senate Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs on the subject of relief of 
unemployment in coal-mining areas and 
the manner in which public funds were 
expended under oral guidelines laid 
down by Mr. Harold Stassen. 

Early this year it became my duty, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Oil, 
Gas, and Coal of the Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee to make an in- 
vestigation of what had been done by 
foreign aid, now the ICA, with respect 
to the expenditure of funds appropriated 
for foreign aid by the Congress and 
which at the time was under the ad- 
ministration of Mr. Harold Stassen. 

The story began in September 1954. 
On the 21st day of September, 1954, Mr. 
Stassen announced, in Denver, that a 
program seeking to relieve unemploy- 
ment in distressed coal fields in the 
United States by the expenditure of for- 
eign-aid funds had been approved by the 
President. This story was printed in the 
New York Times of September 22, 1954. 
It appears on page 15 of the committee 
print of the report, from which I quote 
this statement: 

The coal program, Mr. Stassen said at the 
Lowry Air Force base headquarters of the 
President, was an example of the President's 
directive of “fitting together the needs over- 
seas with the economic situation at home.” 
He estimated that 75 percent of the $3.5 bil- 
lion his agency would use in the present 
at year would be spent inside the United 


Then the story continued: 


The coal purchases will be made as fol- 
lows— 


This, of course, was information given 
out by Mr. Stassen— 

From Kentucky, West Virginia, and Penn- 
sylvania, 2 million tons each; from Illinois, 
1,500,000 tons; and 2,500,000 tons generally 
distributed through other coal producing 
regions. 


Mr. President, nothing like that 
amount of coal was purchased. 

The record shows that less than 2 mil- 
lion tons, as a whole, were purchased. 
I have no complaint about the economy 
of the expenditure, but I have a very 
serious complaint with respect to the 
redress and disorderly manner in which 
the program of coal purchases was car- 
ried on. It was represented by Mr. 
Stassen and his organization that the 
program was being conducted under a 
directive by the President. Through 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, I 
made a search of the directives and 
found that no directive at all was issued 
by the President with respect to the pur- 
chase of coal for unemployment pur- 
poses. 

A directive was issued in December 
1954, after the election, for the purchase 
of coal for foreign use in Korea and 
elsewhere. Nevertheless, it seems to me 
that with the evidence showing that 
there had been correspondence between 
Mr. Stassen and the Secretary of Labor, 


_and that the country had been led to 
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believe that expenditures would be made 
in the coal regions, which were in a sad 
situation with respect to unemployment, 
we should find out how and under what 
sort of rules and regulations former 
Governor Stassen undertook the ex- 
penditure of this fund. It was charged 
unemployment was not a factor in de- 
ciding where the purchases were to be 
made. 

It is with the greatest difficulty that 
I was able to persuade anyone in the 
executive branch of the Government to 
express any views about the matter or 
to give the Senate any information. 
Finally, I wrote a letter to Mr. D. A. 
FitzGerald, Acting Director of the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration, 
under date of November 18, 1955. I re- 
ceived no response to that letter—prob- 
ably because Mr. Hollister was not in the 
city—until January 10, 1956. 

In the course of the letter, in response 
to the principal question which I sub- 
mitted to Mr. FitzGerald in November, 
this was the answer that Mr. Hollister 
gave me: 

After discussion with his staff, Governor 
Stassen issued oral guidelines for this pro- 
gram. It is my understanding that these 
instructions provided that 

1. Such action as is feasible, consistent 
with the provisions of the Mutual Security 
Act and related legislation, will be taken 
to increase the export of coal to friendly 
countries. 

2. In view of fund limitations, and in or- 
der to avoid diversion of funds from other 
essential purposes, this should be accomp- 
lished through increasing commercial ex- 
ports using the minimum of agency funds. 

3. For planning purposes, the projected 
rate of export of 14 million tons is to be in- 
creased by 10 million tons per annum. 

4. Purchases are to be made from these 
coal mining areas by the Secretary of Labor. 

5. Agency-financed purchases are to be 
authorized in such a manner as to permit 
the foreign user to receive the type and 
quality of coal of his choosing. 


These five paragraphs are only the 
interpretation of Mr. Hollister in 1956 of 
oral instructions given by Mr. Stassen in 
1954. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Wyoming has 
expired. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the docu- 
ment entitled “Relief of Unemployment 
in Coal Mining Areas” may be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RELIEF oF UNEMPLOYMENT IN COAL-MINING 
AREAS 
FOREWORD 

Acting upon the receipt of numerous let- 
ters and complaints with respect to the ad- 
ministration of what had been announced by 
the Honorable Harold E. Stassen, Director of 
FOA, on September 21, 1954, as a broad-scale 
program to relieve critical unemployment in 
the coal-mining areas of the United States 
by the purchase of 10 million tons of coal at 
an estimated cost of $150 million the under- 
signed, as chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Oil, Gas, and Coal, with cooperation of com- 
mittee staff members, undertook to obtain 
detailed information with respect to the 
initiation and administration of the pro- 

There is submitted herewith the es- 
sential information gathered by our com- 
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mittee indicating that, although the pro- 
gram was announced by Director Stassen at 
the Lowry Field, Denver, headquarters of 
President Eisenhower on September 21, 1954, 
no specific directive was issued by the Presi- 
dent at any time. It is true that on Decem- 
ber 9, 1954, in a classified directive under the 
Mutual Security Act, the President did au- 
thorize the expenditure of funds for the 
purchase of coal for export, but nothing was 
said with respect to the purchase of this 
coal for the relief of unemployment. 

At the expiration of the fiscal year on 
June 30, 1955, there had been purchased for 
export only 1,130,080 tons, and not the 10 
million tons announced by Director Stassen, 
and there had been expended $34.2 million. 
The information afforded with respect to the 
purchase and shipment of coal indicated that 
not unemployment but export to foreign 
countries, as outlined in the President's di- 
rective, was the only criterion for the pro- 
gram which, according to the formal letter of 
Mr. John B. Hollister, Director of the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration, which 
has succeeded FOA, were the oral guidelines 
established by Mr. Stassen, and not any spe- 
cific directive. Expenditures preceding the 
Presidential directive of December 9, 1954, for 
the export of coal amounted to $4.5 million, 
while the expenditures thereafter amounted 
to $29.7 million. 

The original announcement of Director 
Stassen, as published in the New York Times 
of September 22, 1954, together with the cor- 
respondence and material pertinent to the 
study, is presented herewith in the follow- 
ing order: 

1, Letter dated February 3, 1956, from Sen- 
ator JoserH C. O’Manoney to John B. Hol- 
lister, Director, ICA. 

2. Letter dated January 10, 1956, from 
John B. Hollister, Director, ICA, to Senator 
JOSEPH C. O'MAHONEY. 

3. Letter dated November 18, 1955, from 
Senator JosEPH C. O'MAHONEY to D. A. Fitz- 
Gerald, Acting Director, ICA. 

4. Letter dated October 27, 1955, from D. A. 
FitzGerald, Acting Director, ICA, to Senator 
JoserH C. O'MAHONEY. 

5. Letter dated October 27, 1955, from D. A. 
FitzGerald, Acting Director, ICA, to Senator 
James E. Murray. 

6: Letter dated September 30, 1955, from 
Senator James E. Murray to Mr. Charles G. 
McNaron, Chief, Coal and Steel Branch, ICA. 

7. Program announcement published in 
the September 22, 1954, issue of the New 
York Times. 

JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Oil, 
Gas, and Coal. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 
AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
February 3, 1956. 
Mr. JoHN B. HOLLISTER, 
Director, International Cooperation 
Administration, 
815 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. HOLLISTER: The close attention 
which I have been obliged to give to other 
matters during the past months has pre- 
vented me from acknowledging your letter 
of January 10, 1956, and its enclosures. 
This correspondence was in response to my 
letter of November 18, 1955, with respect to 
the coal purchase program undertaken by 
FOA for the relief of unemployment in dis- 
tressed coalfields, and it dealt with the 
manner in which the program was initiated 
and carried on. 

I wrote to Dr. D. A. FitzGerald, Director 
of ICA in your absence, because it had 
theretofore been impossible for members of 
the staff of the Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee, which has jurisdiction of min- 
ing, to secure adequate information from 
your agency. 
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The response accompanying your letter, 
I regret to say, seems to be equally inade- 
quate. In view of the request which the 
State Department is now making of Con- 
gress for authority to make 10-year com- 
mitments for foreign aid, I am sure upon 
reexamination you will find that the corre- 
spondence with this committee and the in- 
formation furnished us still falls far below 
the standard which should be expected of 
cooperation between the legislative ard 
executive branches and the standard of re- 
sponsibility to be followed by the executive 
agencies in administering appropriations of 
the character under which the coal pur- 
chasing program, such as it was, was carried 
out. I call your attention particularly to 
the provisions of section 501 of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, authoriz- 
ing the transfer of funds from one objective 
to another. If the Congress finds the same 
difficulty in securing a report upon expendi- 
tures that I have found in connection with 
the coal program, it is clear that the opera- 
tion of foreign aid will be essentially a 
closed book to the elected representatives of 
the people from whom the funds must be 
secured. è 

The record before us now briefly is as 
follows: On Wednesday, September 22, 1954, 
the New York Times published a special 
story, filed in Denver, Colo., the previous 
day, reporting that Mr. Harold E. Stassen, 
Director of FOA, “after a conference with 
the President,” had announced that “the 
United States would start immediately to 
purchase 10 million tons of American coal 
that he estimated would cost some $150 mil- 
on:“ Then he proceeded to say, according 
to the New York Times story, that “under 
the President's direction, the coal is to come 
from the most critical unemployment 
areas.” Mr. Stassen, speaking at the Lowry 
Air Force Base headquarters of the Presi- 
dent, according to the New York Times, said 
that “the coal program was an example of 
the President's directive of ‘fitting together 
the needs overseas with the economic situa- 
tion at home.’” Then the Times gave the 
precise amounts of coal to be purchased 
from each State, as follows: “From Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia, and Pennsylvania, 
2 million tons each; from Illinois, 1,500,000 
tons, and 2,500,000 tons generally distributed 
through other coal-producing regions.” 

We are advised that the United States 
Navy Fuel Office was the agent of FOA for 
the purchase of coal and that these pur- 
chases, starting on October 14, 1954, and 
ending on June 24, 1955, totaled only 1,230,- 
050 tons, at a total cost of $34.2 million. 
The list of States in which these purchases 
‘were made was provided by you to Congress- 
man ROPERT MOLLOHAN, of West Virginia, in 
a letter dated September 22, 1955. Instead of 
the 2 million tons Mr. Stassen said were to 
be purchased from Kentucky, West Virginia, 
and Pennsylvania, the purchases in these 
States combined amounted to only 425,600 
tons. Illinois supplied 179,200 tons, instead 
of 1,500,000 as predicted by Mr. Stassen and, 
instead of 2,500,000 to be generally dis- 
tributed through other coal-producing re- 
gions, as estimated by Mr, Stassen, if the 
New York Times story was accurate, as is 
usually the case with that paper, only 525,- 
280 tons were purchased in coal-producing 
areas outside of Kentucky, West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, and Illinois. 

When I sought to obtain a copy of the 
Presidential directive establishing the pro- 
gram which Mr. Stassen had announced on 
September 21, nothing was made available 
to me or to the staff of the Interior Com- 
mittee except a reference to the Stassen an- 
nouncement as quoted in the New York 
Times until, in your letter of January 10, 
in the first of your enclosures, you told me 
that “the directive dated December 9, 1954, 
which formally launched this program is a 
classified document.” Thus it appears that 
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purchases under this program were launched 
by the Navy at the direction of FOA almost 
2 months before the directive was signed 
by the President. In justice to you per- 
sonally. I must point out, of course, that you 
were not sworn in as head of the agency 
until July 1, 1955, so that you had no per- 
sonal responsibility for the publicity an- 
nouncements under Mr. Stassen’s regime. 

You did not furnish this committee with 
a copy of the directive but said that it was 
à classified document which had previously 
been furnished to the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations. Upon inquiry of the 
Senate Comittee on Foreign Relations, I 
find that the document in question was a 
document labeled “secret,” dated December 
9, 1954, and dealing with the transfer and 
use of funds under section 501 of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, to which I have above 
alluded, and section 401. The only matter 
contained in this directive having anything 
to do with coal does not appear to be a 
transfer dedicated to the relief of distressed 
regions in the United States, as Mr. Stassen 
announced, but rather for the exportation 
of coal under the mutual security program. 

The special fund established by section 
401 of the Mutual Security Act appears to 
be dedicated by law only in the furtherance 
of the purposes of the Mutual Security Act 
or any other act for which funds are author- 
ized by the Mutual Security Act. I find no 
authorization in the Mutual Security Act for 
the appropriation of funds for the purposes 
designated in Mr. Stassen’s press announce- 
ment of September 21, 1954. 

It is not surprising to me, therefore, that 
in the material which you have sent to me 
under date of January 10, 1956, in reference 
to the first question in my letter of No- 
vember 18, 1955, to Dr. FitzGerald, it is 
stated that after discussion with his staff, 
Governor Stassen issued oral guidelines for 
this program. Certainly it must be clear 
that a program for the expenditure of for- 
eign aid funds, which is governed only by 
oral guidelines issued by the head of the 
spending agency 
tive issued 6 or 7 weeks after the program 
has been launched, such as you have de- 
scribed to me, is not one calculated to in- 
spire Members of Congress with confidence 
in the administration of funds to be made 
available for foreign aid. 

Surely something more than oral guide- 
lines are required to regulate the expendi- 
ture of huge funds made available for mu- 
tual security. If the method of spending 
described by your agency in connection with 
the coal-purchasing program for the relief 
of unemployment is characteristic of the 
methods used in the expenditure of other 
funds, a far-reaching check on ICA spending 
would be highly desirable. 

In response to my question No. 2, intended 
to obtain specific information as to the 
criteria used by the ICA in determining 
the most critical unemployment areas, to 
which Mr. Stassen referred in Denver on 
September 21 after conference with the 
President, you provide the following illumi- 
nating information: 

“The criteria on which the program was 
based were the directive from the President 
and a decision by Governor Stassen that 
the objective should be achieved with a 
minimum expenditure of agency funds.” 

I marvel at the amazing foresight of an 
agency which ean foresee the criteria set 
forth in a Presidential directive not yet 
composed and follow these criteria, although 
it develops weeks after the program has been 
launched that the Presidential directive 
contains no criteria at all. 

If you have any doubt of the accuracy of 
this statement I refer you to the second 
paragraph of your reply to my question No. 
2. You say: 

“It was intended that purehases would 
be related to the areas of highest relative 


and a Presidential direc-. 
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unemployment as determined by the Secre- 
tary of Labor.” 

This information you gave me under date 
of January 10, 1956, but the Secretary of 
Labor, Hon. James P. Mitchell, in his letter 
of October 29, 1954, to Hon. Harold E. Stas- 
sen, Director of FOA, not only fails to name 
any areas of unemployment but, on the con- 
trary, stated specifically: 

“The Department of Labor is not in a 
position to provide labor market informa- 
tion on every area where coal is mined, 
Accordingly, I do not think the informa- 
tion collected is suitable to be used as a 
basis for discriminating between prospec- 
tive coal suppliers under the FOA purchase 
program.” 


If you will refer again to Secretary Mit- 
chell’s letter of October 29 to Mr. Stassen 
4 days before the election, you will find that 
he referred to the 10 million ton coal pur- 
chase program. This was the magnitude of 
the program announced by Director Stassen. 
The total number of net tons purchased, 
however, from the beginning on October 14, 
1954, to the end of June 24, 1955, was only 
1,130,080 tons. It would also appear that in 
West Virginia where, according to the Bureau 
of Mines, unemployment was high, only 
44,800 net tons were purchased, whereas in 
Kentucky 224,900 tons were purchased, al- 
though employment had not decreased in 
that State as it had in West Virginia. 

I must frankly say to you, Mr. Hollister, 
that on the basis of the information which 
you have supplied to me in your letter of 
January 10, and of that which I have re- 
ceived from other offices of the Government, 
the program which former Governor Stassen 
announced in Denver on September 21 for 
the purchase of coal in the most critical 
unemployment areas was never actually 
undertaken at all. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH C. O"MAHONEY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Fuels. 


Mn. HOLLISTER’S REPLY TO QUESTIONS IN LETTER 
OF NOVEMBER 18, 1955, TO MR. D. A. FITZGERALD 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMIN- 
ISTRATION, OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR, 
Washington, D. C., January 10, 1956. 

Hon. JosEPH C. O'MAHONEY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Fuels, Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate, Washington, 
D. C. 

Dear SENATOR O’MAHONEY: Reference is 
made to your November 18, 1955, letter and 
to discussions between staff members of the 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee and 
members of the ICA staff, concerning fiscal 
year 1955 coal program; and my decision not 
to have a special coal program during fiscal 
year 1956. 

Attached for your information is a com- 
prehensive reply to each of the numbered 
paragraphs in your letter which has been 
prepared by the ICA staff. Should additional 
information be required by the committee, I 
will, subject to security, be glad to provide 
any information available to the agency. 

Yours very sincerely, 
JOHN B. HOLLISTER. 
REFERENCE NUMBERED PARAGRAPH 1 

This directive, dated December 9, 1954, 
which formally launched this prógram is a 
classified document. This document was 
previously furnished to the Senate Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, and it is assumed 
that this committee will make it available 
to you. 

After discussion with this staff, Governor 
Stassen issued oral guidelines for this pro- 
gram. It is my understanding that these 
instructions provided that— 

1. Such action as is feasible, consistent 
with the provisions of the Mutual Security 
Act and related legislation, will be taken to 
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increase the export of coal to friendly coun- 
tries. 


2. In view of fund limitations, and in 
order to avoid diversion of funds from other 
essential purposes, this should be accom- 
plished through increasing commercial ex- 
ports using the minimum of agency funds. 

3. For planning , the projected 
rate of export of 14 million tons is to be in- 
creased by 10 million tons per annum. 

4. Purchases are to be made from these 
coal mining areas in the United States desig- 
nated as distress labor areas by the Secretary 
of Labor. 

5. Agency-financed purchases are to be au- 
thorized in such a manner as to permit the 
foreign user to receive the type and quality 
of coal of his choosing. 


REFERENCE NUMBERED PARAGRAPH 2 


It is our understanding that Governor 
Stassen was extemporaneously replying to 
questions from reporters at a press confer- 
ence. There is no record in the agency as to 
the exact statements made by the Governor 
which would substantiate the exact wording 
in the article which appeared in the New 
York Times on September 22, 1954, under a 
dateline of September 21 from Denver, Colo. 
The criteria on which the program was based 
were the directive from the President and a 
decision by Governor Stassen that the objec- 
tive should be achieved with a minimum ex- 
penditure of agency funds. 

It was intended that purchases would be 
related to the areas of highest relative unem- 
n as determined by the Secretary of 

abor. 

Enclosure 1 is a copy of an October 29, 1954, 
letter from the Secretary of Labor which 
states that the information collected by the 
Department is not suitable to be used as a 
basis for discrimination between the prospec- 
tive coal suppliers under the FOA purchase 
program and stating that with relatively few 
exceptions the entire bituminous industry is 
in an unhealthy condition. Statistics of the 
Department were, however, used on a general 
basis for the purpose of evaluating the avail- 
ability of other employment in an area. 

In addition, such information as was avail- 
able from the Department of the Interior 
with respect to employment and unemploy- 
ment, as well as information that the agency 
was able to secure from the United Mine 
Workers and other sources, was used in eval- 
uating the unemployment situation. A major 
factor considered, however, was the type and 
quality of coal required. In no instance did 
the agency attempt to take an action which 
would require foreign users of coal to receive 
a type and quality of eoal which was not 
suited for the intended purpose. 

Due to the unemployment in distress coal 
mining areas, there were discussions at 
Cabinet level in the spring of 1954 for the 
purpose of det what action might 
be appropriately taken by the executive 
branch of the Government. In these dis- 
eussions it was agreed that some action 
might be taken through the FOA to increase 
the export of coal. As a result of this de- 
cision, the Chief of the FOA Coal and Steel 
Branch visited most of the major coal-con- 
suming areas of the free world for the pur- 
pose of evaluating the export market. 

A preliminary report prepared in late July 
resulted in Governor Stassen’s August 4, 
1954. statements to the press concerning the 
possibility of a coal export program as part 
of the FOA operation. As a result of the 
information assembled, it was determined 
that there would probably be an unsatis- 
fied demand for coal in friendly countries 
of the world amounting to approximately 19 
million tons during the fiscal year 1955. 
Taking into account the opinion of Ameri- 
can coal producers and exporters and best 
information available to the ageney and 
other elements of the Government as to 
foreign exchange possibilities, etc, it was 
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determined that a target consisting of a 10 
million ton increase in export was reason- 
able. It was further agreed in advance of 
the September 21, 1954, announcement that 


it would be detrimental rather than heip- 


ful to the American coal industry if coal 
were shipped to foreign users which was not 
suitable to the end use for which intended. 


REFERENCE NUMBERED PARAGRAPH 3 


There was no overall directive with respect 
to Navy purchases of coal under the select 
area procurement program. Enclosed are 
copies of the purchase requests forwarded to 
the Department of the Navy which resulted 
in their purchase of approximately 1 million 
tons of coal from select areas. 

The Navy Solid Fuels Procurement Divi- 
sion is the agency designated to procure 
coal for the United States Government, 
Only that portion of the program designated 
as “select area purchases” was handled by 
the Navy Department's Solid Fuels Procure- 
ment Division. The major portion of the 
select area program was the purchase of 
coal for Korea. It was the judgment of 
agency officials that the potential Korean 
importers did not have sufficient experience 
and background in purchasing American 
coal to permit purchase through commercial 
channels and that this portion of the pro- 
gram could best be executed by using the 
United States Government channels. This 
agency customarily has its purchasing done 
by the department designated to procure 
specific items. 

REFERENCE NUMBERED PARAGRAPH 4 


The term “prevailing wages” has s 
significance in that it is defined by the 
Walsh-Healey Act and, under the terms 
of this act, the Secretary of Labor, after hav- 
ing complied with the provisions of this 
act, can establish a prevailing wage rate. 
On investigating this subject with the Office 
of the Secretary of Labor at the time the 
program was initiated, it was determined 
that there was no established prevailing 
wages for the coal industry. Preliminary 
action toward the establishment of prevail- 
ing wage rates was initiated in the fall of 
1954 and was concluded by issuance of a 
press release in early August 1955 which 
stated that the established prevailing wage 
rates were to take effect 30 days after August 
6. As there were no established prevailing 
wages at the time the purchases were made, 
we question the United Mine Workers’ 
charges that 90 percent of the purchases 
were from mines paying below the prevailing 
wages. 

REFERENCE NUMBERED PARAGRAPH 5 


The statement to Congressman MOLLOHAN 
in the September 23, 1955, letter was premised 
in the main on production as versus employ- 
ment. Enclosure 2 is a tabulation which 
compares production by State for the month 
of August 1954 with production for August 
1955. With the exception of Montana and 
Kansas, there was substantial recovery in coal 
production in every State. The staff endeav- 
ored to secure employment statistics in early 
September 1955, but were advised by the 
United Mine Workers Union, the Office of the 
Secretary of Labor, and the Department of 
the Interior that current accurate and re- 
liable employment statistics were not avail- 
able. We were fully aware that increased 
mechanization and other factors had ad- 
versely influenced employment but were un- 
able to assess the offsetting impact of these 
factors. 

The statement to Co: MoLLOHAN 
concerning the purchase of 1,130,000 tons of 
coal was in reply to a question as to the 
tonnage of coal purchased on a select area 
basis. The Congressman had previously been 
advised as to the amount of total purchases. 

Attached as enclosure 3 is a tabulation 
showing the + authorized by the 
FOA during the fiscal year 1955. The infor- 
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mation contained in this document was made 
available to members of the committee staff 
and an explanation of the method of pur- 


ment purchase be used wherever feasible. 

It was fully recognized by this agency that 
West Virginia and certain other normal com- 
mercial sources for export coal were in serious 
distress condition with respect to employ- 
ment. However, because of their fortunate 
location with respect to ship transportation 
and the fact that the types of coal available 
from these areas were the type required by 
potential purchasers in Western Europe, Ja- 
pan, and South America, it was judged here 
that these areas would naturally be able to 
secure a large share of any increased com- 
mercial purchases. Our best information 
now indicates as a matter of fact that ap- 
proximately 85 percent of the commercial 
purchases were made from West Virginia. 

Paragraph 1, Select Area Purchases, was 
that portion of the program designed to cause 
purchase of coal for export from sources other 
than the normal source of supply for export 
coal. It was necessary to take extraordinary 
action if any coal was to be purchased from 
these areas. 

In presenting the justification for the fiscal 
year 1955 program, it was stated that 1,300,000 
tons of coal might be financed with agency 
funds from the United States. This coal was 
to be furnished as 500,000 tons to Spain, 
500,000 tons to Yugoslavia, 200,000 tons to 
Greece, 100,000 tons for other areas. As the 
amount of funds requested was reduced by 
the Congress and Senate, the quantity of coal 
to be purchased, along with other commodi- 
ties, probably would have been reduced. We 
could not, therefore, state the exact amount 
of coal which would have been purchased had 
there been no special program, 

In the execution of the program there was 
never any separation as between what the 
Senator terms “the coal unemployment relief 
program” and “the overall foreign-aid pro- 
gram.” As was stated in the letters to Sena- 
tor Murray and Co: PERKINS, to 
which reference is made, the intent of the 
program was to utilize United States mined 
coal for export in the implementation of the 
fiscal year 1955 mutual-security program to 
the maximum extent feasible, consistent 
with the Mutual Security Act and other rele- 
vant policies of the administration. At the 
time the program was initiated, it was felt 
that this could best be accomplished by tak- 
ing action which could maximize the move- 
ment of commercially procured coal using a 
minimum of agency funds. It is felt that 
an action of this nature was consistent with 
the provisions of the Mutual Security Act 
and other relevant policies of the adminis- 
tration, a major policy of the administration 
being to minimize Government expenditures 
while at the same time accomplishing ob- 
jectives. The FOA and Department of State 
and other elements of the executive branch 
of the Government, working together with 
representatives of the American coal indus- 
try, undertook to increase the commercial 
export of coal by causing relaxation of trade 
and financial restrictions imposed by foreign 
governments in order to permit coal to move 
freely from the United States to free world 
sources which had unsatisfied demand for 
coal. Germany, France, Belgium, and 
United Kingdom had virtual embargoes on 
the import of American coal and there were 
restrictions in other areas. Through supply- 
ing coal to Germany under the program and 
through strong presentation to the Germans 
through the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, we were successfully getting coal 
to move to Germany on a comparatively free 
basis. It was necessary to let Germany have 
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a small amount of coal under the program 

in order to achieve this purpose. Once the 
restriction was lifted, coal has continued to 
flow to Germany in large quantities on a 
commercial basis. 

Italy, due in part to pressure from Euro- 
pean groups, was restricting the import of 
American coal to approximately 200,000 tons 
per month. We were successful in negotia- 
ting agreements with Italy to supply a small 
amount of coal, 224,000 tons, under the pro- 
gram, and as a result of these negotiations, 
we were successful in causing Italy to relax 
its restrictions on the import with a result 
that its purchases of American coal through 
commercial channels immediately jumped 
from less than 200,000 tons to an average of 
approximately 500,000 tons per month. We 
were also successful in getting the British 
Government to import large quantities of 
coal, partly as a result of the one authoriza- 
tion which was issued to the British. The 
same type of negotiation was carried on with 
other European countries with similar re- 
sults. As I have previously stated, the near- 
record high level of coal exports which now 
attains 3,904,254 tons during the month of 
October of this year is an indication of the 
relaxation of trade restrictions against Amer- 
ican coal. This high rate of export of ap- 
proximately 48 million tons per annum as 
compared to the rate of 14 million tons per 
annum rate at the time the program was 
initiated has, in our opinion, materially 
assisted coal miners along the eastern sea- 
board, including those in West Virginia. 


REFERENCE NUMBERED PARAGRAPH 6 


With respect to the Senator’s comments 
on abandonment of the buy-American pol- 
icy, it is the policy of this agency to finance 
the procurement of commodities, equipment, 
and materials furnished under the mutual- 
security program at the lowest price obtain- 
able from free-world sources, including the 
United States, due allowance being given 
to quality, availability, and other relevant 
factors. Until fiscal year 1955, with respect 
to coal, this in fact resulted in purchases 
from the United States because United 
States aid was largely directed to closing the 
doliar gap in the foreign-exchange position 
of European countries. The decision to pur- 
chase coal offshore, when purchased as part 
of the normal United States aid program, 
resulted from the desirability of bringing 
the purchase of coal in line with procure- 
ment policy for all commodities, and the fact 
that certain types of coal meeded for coun- 
tries in Asia can be bought more cheaply 
from offshore sources. This policy is con- 
sistent with the congressional mandate that 
the maximum quantity of aid be furnished 
with the taxpayers’ dollar. 

We are fully aware of the February 26, 
1955, report on energy supplies and re- 
sources policy, paragraph 10d of which 
states: “Where United States coal can be 
supplied competitively with other available 
coal the Government should use its best 
efforts to enlarge the participation of United 
States coal in the foreign-aid program.” 

The action not to have a special coal pro- 
gram of the type carried on by the Foreign 
Operations Administration during fiscal year 
1956 appears to be totally consistent with 
this paragraph of ‘the report which is the 
only portion of this report which makes 
specific reference to the agency’s program. 
This recommendation specifically implies 
that American coal producers should be in 
competition with foreign producers. 


Washington, D. C., October 29, 1954. 
Hon. Hanot E. STASSEN, 
Director, Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Strassen: In accordance with a 
recent request, the Bureau of Employment 
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Security supplied members of your staff with 
certain labor market information which they 
indicated was for use in the 10-million-ton 
coal-purchase program, 

I would like to stress that the labor mar- 
ket information which the Department reg- 
ularly collects is designed to analyze labor 
market conditions in the principal industrial 
areas in the country. The coal-mining in- 
dustry is found mainly in nonurban areas 
and, therefore, the information collected on 
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a regular basis is very incomplete with re- 
spect to labor-market conditions in coal- 
mining localities. The Department of Labor 
is not in a position to provide labor-market 
information on every area where coal is 
mined. Accordingly, I do not think the in- 
formation collected is suitable to be used as 
a basis for discriminating between prospec- 
tive coal suppliers under the FOA purchase 
program, 

As you know, the entire coal-mining in- 
dustry has been seriously affected by its loss 
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of markets to competing fuels over many 
years. With relatively few exceptions it can 
be said that the entire bituminous industry 
is in an unhealthy condition. I recognize 
the difficulty of selecting one coal mine and 
excluding another in your purchase program 
and hope that you will keep the above facts 
in mind. 
Sincerely yours, 
JAMES P. MITCHELL, 
Secretary of Labor. 
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1 Revolving funds, $19,172,173; program funds, $23,567,000. 


NOVEMBER 18, 1955, 
Mr. D. A. FITZGERALD, 
Acting Director, International Coopera- 
tion Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mn. FITZGERALD: I have your letter 
of October 27 in response to the request made 
by committee staff members on my behalf 
for information on the purchase program 
to relieve unemployment in the distressed 
coalfields of the United States. As chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Fuels, I also have 
copies of your letters of the same date to 
Congressman PERKINS, of Kentucky, and to 
our committee chairman, Senator Murray, 
on the same subject. 

It has been impossible to obtain adequate 
information with respect to the manner in 
which the program for relief of the unem- 
ployed in the coal-producing States has been 
carried out. True, we are advised by the 
ICA that 1,130,000 tons were purchased dur- 
ing fiscal year 1955. However, the purchase 
of 224,000 tons from Kentucky, which is 5 
times greater than the 44,800-ton purchase 
from West Virginia, where production is more 


than twice that of Kentucky and where the 
employment problem is greater, seems illog- 
ical. 

All of your letters lump the coal unem- 
ployment relief program with the overall 
foreign-aid program, despite efforts to ob- 
tain specific replies to specific questions re- 
specting the former. On behalf of the sub- 
committee I desire now to submit the fol- 
lowing queries to which I hope to obtain 
responsive replies. 

1. In your letters to Senator Murray and 
to Congressman PERKINS you state: 

“On September 21, 1954, the President di- 
rected that the FOA undertake to utilize 
United States mined coal for export in the 
implementation of the fiscal year 1955 mu- 
tual security program (ending June 30, 1955) 
to the maximum extent feasible, consistent 
with the Mutual Security Act and other rele- 
vant policies of the administration.” 

Inasmuch as this sentence refers unspecifi- 
cally to a formal directive which launched 
the program, the subcommittee requests a 
copy. If, in fact, there was no suc* formal 
directive, the subcommittee would appreci- 


ate a copy of any order by which Director 
Stassen established or modified the program. 

2. The New York Times of September 22, 
1954, under a dateline of September 21 from 
Denver, Colo., stated: 

“Mr. Stassen said the United States would 
start immediately to purchase 10 million 
tons of American coal that he estimated 
would cost some $150 million. Under the 
President's direction, the coal is to come from 
the most critical unemployment areas.” 

The subcommittee requests specific infor- 
mation as to the criteria used by the ICA in 
determining those “most critical unemploy- 
ment areas.” It is to be assumed that the re- 
ports of the Department of Labor were used 
as source material to determine the areas in 
which unemployment was most critical. We 
would appreciate also knowing whether sta- 
tistics of the Bureau of Mines were used in 
making these determinations. 

Incidentally, it should be noted that your 
letters to Senator Murray and Congressman 
PERKINS state that “a target consisting of an 
increase of 10 million tons of export was sug- 
gested as reasonable.” Mr. Stassen's an- 
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nouncement of what you refer to as the Pres- 
ident’s directive stated categorically that 10 
million tons would be purchased at an esti- 
mated cost of $150 million and proceeded to 
Ust the areas and the specific amounts to be 
purchased in each. It would be appreciated 
if you would amplify this statement by advis- 
ing us who “sú ” the “reasonableness” 
of this “target” and in what manner it was 
done. 

3. The subcommittee staff members were 
informed that the Navy made the actual pur- 
chases of the 1,130,000 tons. Why, in a pro- 
gram designed for unemployment relief, was 
the Navy brought in to do the purchasing? 
Please supply us with a copy of ICA’s directive 
or request to the Navy for such services. 

4, The Washington representatives of the 
United Mine Workers have chargéd that some 
90 percent of the purchases were from mines 
paying wages below the “prevailing wages” 
specified in the Navy's invitations to bid. Do 
you have any comments on this charge? 

5. In his letter to Congressman MOLLOHAN, 
of West Virginia, dated September 23, 1955, 
Director Hollister stated, in substance, that 
the program was not being continued because 
of the “substantial recovery” in the coal in- 
dustry during the year. Yet statistics sup- 
plied by the Bureau of Mines showed a drop 
of 33,800 in employment in the coal industry 
for the period January to July 1955 as com- 
pared to the same period in 1954. Since this 
program was for the specific purpose of reliev- 
ing unemployment distress in coal-producing 
areas, the subcommittee requests the figures 
used by ICA in arriving at its determination 
that “improvement” warranted abandonment 
of the President's program. It should be 
noted that this program was only approxi- 
mately 12½ percent complete at the time of 
its abandonment with 1,130,000 tons procured 
out of the announced 10-million-ton goal. 

6. Laying aside for the moment the distress 
purchase program, I turn now to the overall 
ICA program which you have been so eager 
to discuss in your previous correspondence. 
In your letter to me, you confirmed the 
abandonment of the buy-American policy 
with respect to coal purchased with American 
taxpayers’funds. I call to your attention the 
following recommendation of the President's 
Cabinet Committee on Energy Supplies and 
Resources Policy, issued February 26, 1955, by 
the White House: 


“8. UNEMPLOYMENT AND BUSINESS DISTRESS IN 
THE COAL INDUSTRY 

“We recognize that serious unemployment 
and business distress exist in the coal indus- 
try and recommend that the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on the Soft Coal Indus- 
try be continued for the purpose of develop- 
ing for Cabinet consideration specific action 
4 to alleviate these conditions.” 

Did the ICA take cognizance of this policy 
recommendation by the President's Cabinet 
Committee in arriving at its decision to put 
American producers in competition with for- 
eign producers? May we have a copy of the 
agency directive under which this major pol- 
icy change was made? 

In view of the incr distress in coal 
mining areas, a public hearing on the aban- 
donment of the relief purchase program and 
on the change in the Buy American policy 
may be necessary. Therefore, as prompt 
compliance as possible with the foregoing 
requests of the subcommittee ts in the public 
interest. 

Sincerely yours, 

JOSEPH C. O'MAHONEY, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Fuels. 
INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 
5 TION, OFFICE 

OF THE DIRECTOR, 

Washington, D. C., October 27, 1955. 
Hon. Josera C. O'Manoney, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR O'MAHONEY: This is in re- 

sponse to Mr. Stewart French's request to 
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Mr. John Murphy for information as to the 
source and destination of coal under the 
ICA fiscal year 1956 program. 

Since we have not yet approved firm com- 
modity programs for the entire 1956 fiscal 
year, we are not in a position to supply de- 
tailed information on the source and desti- 
nation of all coal to be financed by ICA 
from fiscal year 1956 funds. So far we have 
not authorized any procurement of coal 
from fiscal year 1956 funds. 

In view of the fact that we are no longer 
providing economic aid to most of the large 
coal-importing countries, we do not expect 
to finance large shipments of coal this year. 
On the other hand, most of these countries 
are now in a position to finance and are 
financing near record imports of United 
States coal with their own dollar resources. 
United States coal exports in August and 
September (excluding those to Canada) ex- 
ceeded 3.7 million tons monthly and were 
nearly three times as large as in the corre- 
sponding months of 1953 and 1954. 

As to the source of any coal financed by 
ICA, this is difficult to predict in advance. 
All authorizations will include, but not be 
limited to, the United States as a source, 
and purchases will normally be made from 
the most economical sources. It is probable 
that Korea will find offers from Japan or 
Formosa the more attractive, particularly 
in view of the substantial increases in ocean 
freight rates during the last 12 months. Any 
European countries to which authorizations 
may be issued will probably find the United 
States coal exporters making the most eco- 
nomical offers. 

If we can furnish any additional informa- 
tion of value to Mr. French, we shall be 
happy to do so. 

Sincerel . 
N 8 A. FITZGERALD, 
Acting Director. 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 
ADMINISTRATION, 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR, 
Washington, D. C., October 27, 1955. 
Hon. JAMES E. Murray, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Murray: I have your letter 
of September 30, 1955, addressed to Mr. 
Charles G. McNaron, concerning the fiscal 
year 1955 coal program as it pertained to the 
operations of the FOA for that fiscal year. 
As there seems to have been some contradic- 
tion in several quarters as to the method 
of implementation and the end results of 
the program in question, I would like to take 
this occasion to review the exact chronology, 
figures, and facts of the operation in order 
to clarify the situation. 

On September 21, 1954, the President 
directed that the FOA undertake to utilize 
United States-mined coal for export in the 
implementation of the fiscal year 1955 mu- 
tual-security program (ending June 30, 1955) 
to the maximum extent feasible, consistent 
with the Mutual Security Act and other 
relevant policies of the administration. A 
target consisting of an increase of 10 million 
tons of export coal was suggested as reason- 
able. It was further directed that, insofar 
as practicable, this increased export tonnage 
should be divided between the major types 
of coal and the major coalfields, endeavoring 
to relate the purchases to the areas of highest 
relative unemployment. 

Under the authority vested in him under 
section 401 of the Mutual Security Act of 
1954, the President also authorized the estab- 
lishment of a $20-million revolving fund for 
fiscal year 1955 ending June 30, this in addi- 
tion to the use of funds for this operation 
allotted to aid-receiying countries by FOA. 

In part, because of the stimulus of this 
program, United States coal exports increased 
15 million tons from the 1953-54 average of 
14 million tons annually to 29,272,000 tons 
for the 12 months ending September 30, 1955, 
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Of these increased exports, FOA financed 
from fiscal year 1955 funds approximately 
4,400,000 tons, including both normal aid pro- 
curement and the procurement under the 
$20-million revolving fund for a total ex- 
penditure of $74 million. The near-record 
high level of coal exports, which in August 
and September of this year were at the rate 
of 3,770,000 tons per month, is an indica- 
tion of the relaxation of trade restrictions 
against American coal, the ability of foreign 
governments, having in many instances 
achieved successful rehabilitation, to pro- 
vide the dollars to purchase coal, and the 
continuing high demand for coal in free- 
world areas outside the United States. The 
limiting factor, if any, in the months im- 
mediately ahead will be availability of ocean 
shipping, rather than lack of dollar financing. 

There will be some requirements for coal 
in the fiscal year 1956 International Coopera- 
tion Administration's program. Because the 
overall conditions in the coal industry that 
led to the emergency fiscal year 1955 pur- 
chase program have improved substantially 
and because methods other than purchases 
out of foreign-aid funds are better designed 
to deal with the basic causes of local eco- 
nomic distress, the International Coopera- 
tion Administration believes that purchases 
required for the fiscal year 1956 program 
should be carried out in the usual manner 
on the free-world market in line with the 
basic concept established by the Congress 
in the Mutual Security Act and in order 
to minimize the expense to our taxpayers. 
At the same time the competitive opportu- 
nity of American industry to participate, 
if the occasion warrants, is available through 
the wide publicity given to ICA-financed 
procurement as well as our insistence on 
adequate and comparable quality standards. 

Sincerely yours, 
D. A. FITZGERALD, 
Acting Director. 


SEPTEMBER 30, 1955. 
Mr. CHARLES G. McNaron, 

Chief, Coal and Steel Branch, Interna- 
national Cooperation Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. McNaron: I am informed that 
it is the announced policy of ICA that for 
this year, at least, purchases of coal under 
agency-financed transactions will be from 
the most economical free-world source. 

It occurs to me to wonder what became 
of the program, presumedly set up by White 
House directive, to purchase 10 million tons 
of coal from distressed domestic areas, 
Kindly inform me how much has been pur- 
chased to date under this program, from 
what areas, and why the new policy which, 
apparently, nullifies the previous one. 

I feel very strongly that coal purchased 
for export by ICA funds should be purchased 
in the American market from distressed 
areas. 

Sincerely yours, . 
James E. MURRAY. 


[From the New York Times of September 22, 
` 1954] 


FEDERAL BUYING or COAL APPROVED—RELIEF 
or DISTRESSED REGIONS Is Am or PLAN 
LINKED To Am or FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
Denver, September 21.—A program seek- 

ing to relieve unemployment in distressed 

coalfields in the United States while aiding 
underdeveloped foreign countries was ap- 
proved today by President Eisenhower. 

After a conference with the President, 
Harold E. Stassen, Director of the Foreign 
Operations Administration, outlined the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Stassen said the United States would 
start immediately to purchase 10 million 
tons of American coal that he estimated 
would cost some $150 million. Under the 
President's direction, the coal is to come 
from the most critical unemployment areas. 
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The coal will be shipped to coal-importing 
countries in exchange for products that may 
be transferred to underdeveloped countries 
or in exchange for local currencies to be 
plowed back into the countries for various 
economic or military projects. 

The coal program, Mr. Stassen said at the 
Lowry Air Force Base headquarters of the 
President, was an example of the President's 
directive of “fitting together the needs over- 
seas with the economic situation at home.” 
He estimated that 75 percent of the $3.5 
billion his agency would use in the present 
fiscal year would be spent inside the United 
States. 

The coal purchases will be made as fol- 
lows: 

From Kentucky, West Virginia, and Penn- 
sylvania, 2 million tons each; from Illinois, 
1.5 million tons; and 2.5 million tons gen- 
erally distributed through other coal-pro- 
ducing regions. 

As an example of how the coal would be 
used, Mr. Stassen said some coal would be 
shipped to Spain where it could be used for 
part of the costs of American airbases there. 
This would be an arrangement similar to 
that worked out for food surpluses. 

In addition, the United States might ob- 
tain Spanish products, such as citrus fruit 
for the Near East, or some minerals needed 
in north Africa or in other friendly coun- 
tries. 


CLARIFICATION OF OWNERSHIP TO 
CERTAIN LANDS WITHIN THE 
STANISLAUS NATIONAL FOREST, 
CALIF. 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 374) to authorize the 
adjustment and clarification of owner- 
ship to certain lands within the Stanis- 
laus National Forest, Tuolumne County, 
Calif., and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is here 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


SIMPLIFICATION OF WORK OF THE 
FOREST SERVICE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 1855) to amend the act ap- 
proved April 24, 1950, entitled “An act 
to facilitate and simplify the work of 
the Forest Service, and for other pur- 
poses.” 


WRITTEN REGULATION ESSENTIAL 
TO PREVENT WASTE OF PUBLIC 
MONEY 
Mr. OMAHONEY. Mr. President, I 

shall take the opportunity, while H. R. 

1855 is the unfinished business, to re- 

mark that when the head of a great 

agency like the Foreign Aid Administra- 
tion, now the ICA, undertakes to spend 
by “oral guidelines” the money which 

Congress has appropriated for foreign 

aid, the time has come for Congress to 

put a much firmer control upon the ex- 
penditure of public funds by the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. Waste 
is unavoidable when there are no written 
regulations for public expenditure. 

I have heard many wild tales in the 
past about reckless expenditures in pre- 
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vious administrations; but never before 
have I heard a prominent member of 
the executive branch confess that his 
predecessor had expended hundreds of 
thousands of dollars under oral guide- 
lines, and oral guidelines alone. 

I call this matter now to the attention 
of the Senate and of the country because 
we are about to consider the huge for- 
eign-aid program requested by the Pres- 
ident, a program which authorizes, or 
would ask the Congress to authorize, a 
10-year program of expenditures for 
projects of various kinds throughout the 
world. : 

If oral guidelines can be laid down 
by former Governor Stassen under the 
ICA program, then oral guidelines can 
be laid down under the 10-year program. 
It is essential that Congress, in the pro- 
tection of the money of the people of 
the United States, should be certain that 
there shall be no more mere oral guide- 
lines,” but that the rules and regulations 
shall be explicit and shall be made pub- 
lic, or at least shall be presented to 
Congress, 


SIMPLIFICATION OF WORK OF THE 
FOREST SERVICE 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 1855) to amend the act 
approved April 24, 1950, entitled “An act 
to facilitate and simplify the work of the 
Forest Service, and for other purposes.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


WATER CONSERVATION PRACTICES 


The bill (H. R. 7236) to amend section 8 
(B) of the Soil Conservation and Domes- 
tic Allotment Act with respect to water 
conservation practices was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have a brief explanation of 
the bill? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The bill simply 
would permit payments to be made 
under the Soil Conservation and Do- 
mestic Allotment Act for water-conser- 
vation practices in the humid areas as 
well as the arid and semiarid areas. 
After studies which were made, the De- 
partment of Agriculture reached certain 
conclusions, as follows: 

At the time the Soil Conservation and Do- 
mestic Allotment Act was adopted by Con- 
gress, water problems and the desirability of 
water-conservation measurés were presumed 
to be limited to the arid and semiarid States 
lying generally west of the 100th meridian. 
In recent years it has become increasingly 
obvious that water conservation is the con- 
cern not only of the Western States but of 
the whole United States. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 
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AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL 
REVENUE CODE OF 1954 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 6712) to amend section 1237 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Finance with amendments, on page 1, 
line 7, after the word “business”, to in- 
sert “and only in the case of property 
described in the last sentence of subsec- 
tion (b) (3))”, and on page 2, to strike 
out lines 1 and 2, and in lieu thereof, to 
insert: 

(a) In subparagraph (A) strike out “water 
or sewer facilities” and insert: “water,, sewer, 
or drainage facilities”. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The amendments were ordered to be 
ie aa and the bill to be read a third 
e. 
The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


TRANSFER OF CERTAIN AMOUNTS 
FROM UNCLAIMED PAYMENTS ON 
UNITED STATES SAVINGS BONDS 


The bill (S. 3422) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Treasury to transfer 
certain amounts from unclaimed pay- 
ments on United States savings bonds 
to the fund created for the payment of 
Government losses in shipment was con- 


sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 


third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the 
Government Losses in Shipment Act, as 
amended (50 Stat. 479; 5 U. S. C. 134a), is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: “The Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
transfer on the books of the Department of 
the Treasury to the account of the fund an 
amount not to exceed $500,000 from the ac- 
count on such books entitled ‘Unclaimed 
Partial Payments on United States Savings 
Bonds'.“ 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, following the passage of 
Calendar No. 1731, S. 3422, a statement 
in explanation of the bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BYRD 

The Government has a losses in shipment 
fund which was established on the books 
of the Treasury on July 8, 1937, in accord- 
ance with the Government Losses in Ship- 
ment Act, whereby the Government assumed 
the risk in its shipment of valuables, includ- 
ing money, bullion, and securities. By the 
act of April 12, 1943, this fund was made 
available for the replacement of any losses 
resulting from payments made in connection 
with the redemption of savings bonds. As 
of December 31, 1955, the balance of the 
fund was $178,000. Since the fund, under 
the act of April 12, 1943, is made liable for 
losses in connection with the purchase of 
savings bonds, and it is estimated there 
will be $106,000 of such losses as a charge 
to the fund, the balance in the fund will 
amount to $72,000. However, since there 
are in the account “Unclaimed partial pay- 
ments on United States savings bonds” about 
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$700,000, representing payments by employ- 
ees of private corporations under the pay- 
roll-savings plan, the bill authorizes the 
Secretary to transfer $500,000 from this ac- 
count to the Government losses in shipment- 
recovery fund. This will make it unneces- 
sary for the Treasury to seek an appropria- 
tion from Congress to replenish this fund 
and will still leave $200,000 in the account 
“Unclaimed partial payments on United 
States savings bonds,” which is more than 
sufficient to meet all anticipated claims in 
that account. 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the report 
on the bill just passed, as printed, con- 
tains an error in a date. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the corrected report 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the cor- 
rected report, Report No. 1706, was or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Report (ro Accompany S. 3422) 

The Committee on Finance, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 3422) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Treasury to transfer cer- 
tain amounts from unclaimed payments on 
United States savings bonds to the fund 
created for the payment of Government 
losses in shipment, having considered the 
same, report favorably thereon without 
amendment and recommend that the bill 
do pass, 

GENERAL STATEMENT 

This bill will authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Treasury to transfer, not 
to exceed $500,000, from the account “Un- 
claimed partial payments on United States 
savings bonds” to the Government losses in 
shipment revolving fund. 

The Government losses in shipment re- 
volving fund was established on the books 
of the Treasury on July 8, 1937, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Government 
Losses in Shipment Act (5 U. S. C. 134-134h), 
whereby the Government assumed the risk 
on its shipments of valuables, including, 
money, bullion, and securities. This act 
authorized an initial appropriation of $500,- 
000 and annual appropriations of $200,000 
for each of the fiscal years 1939 to 1948, in- 
clusive, making a total of authorized appro- 
priations of $2,500,000. Actual appropria- 
tions to the fund have amounted to only 
$802,000. The balance of the fund as of 
December 31, 1955, was $178,000. Additional 
appropriations will be required in the future 
unless other means of obtaining funds are 
provided. 

By the act of April 12, 1943 (31 U. S. C. 
757e (i)), the fund was made available for 
the replacement of any losses resulting from 
payments made in connection with the re- 
demption of savings bonds. From October 
1, 1944 to September 30, 1955, paying agents 
paid 1,269 million savings bonds aggregating 
$55,177 million. There were only 65,237 
bonds aggregating $2,983,000 erroneously 
paid, in most cases, due to forgeries of the 
signatures of the owners of such bonds. Of 
this amount $2,136,000 has been recovered 
from owners, paying agents, forgers, and 
others. Of the remaining $847,000 the Gov- 
ernment losses in shipment fund has been 
charged with $494,000 and the amount of 
$353,000 is in process of collection. Based 
on past experience, about 70 percent, or 
$247,000, of the amount in process of col- 
lection will be recovered, which would leave 
the remainder, or about $106,000, as a pos- 
sible charge to the fund. 

Funds in the account “Unclaimed partial 
payments on United States savings bonds” 
represents unclaimed partial payments on 
the purchase price of savings bonds made 
by employees of private corporations under 
the payroll savings plan. The Treasury 
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agreed to accept these funds at the request 
of private corporations to enable the cor- 
porations to close these small accounts on 
their books. Since 1944 about $746,000 has 
been received for credit to this account, 
representing about 148,000 individual ac- 
counts. This is an average of about $5 for 
each account, and includes over 46,000 ac- 
counts of less than $1 aggregating over 
$17,000 which has been credited to miscel- 
laneous receipts of the Treasury. To date 
claims paid from the fund have amounted to 
less than $29,000, In the last 5 years claims 
have amounted to less than $1,000 each year. 

There would remain a balance in this ac- 

count of about $200,000, after the transfer 

requested by this proposed legislation, which 
is considered sufficient to meet all antici- 
pated claims. 

NECESSITY FOR LEGISLATION 

As indicated, the balance in the Govern- 
ment losses in shipment revolving fund as 
of December 31, 1955 was $178,000, Since this 
fund was made available for the replace- 
ment of any losses in connection with re- 
demption of savings bonds, it appears that 
there will now be $106,000 as a possible charge 
to the fund, leaving a balance in the fund of 
$72,000. Since there is on the account “Un- 
claimed partial payments on United States 
savings bonds” about $700,000, the Secretary 
of the Treasury desires authority to trans- 
fer $500,000 of this amount to the Govern- 
ment losses in shipment revolving fund, 
leaving in the account “Unclaimed partial 
payments on United States savings bonds” a 
balance of about $200,000, which is con- 
sidered sufficient to meet all anticipated 
claims. This bill was requested by the 
Treasury Department, 

The transfer of funds to the Government 
losses in shipment revolving fund from the 
account “Unclaimed partial payments on 
United States savings bonds“ will make it 
unnecessary for the Treasury to request an 
appropriation by the Congress to replenish 
the Government losses in shipment fund to 
offset the charges to that fund covering 
erroneously redeemed savings bonds. 

CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 

In compliance with subsection (4) of rule 
XXIX of the Standing Rules of the Senate, 
changes in existing law made by the bill, 
S. 3422, as reported, are shown as follows 
(existing law proposed to be omitted is en- 
closed in black brackets, new matter is 
printed in italics, existing law in which no 
change is proposed is shown in roman). 
GOVERNMENT LOSSES IN SHIPMENT ACT (50 

STAT. 479) 

Section 2 of the Government Losses in Ship- 
ment Act, approved July 8, 1937 (50 Stat. 
479; 5 U. S. C. 134a) 

Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$500,000 to be used, under the direction of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, for the re- 
placement of valuables, or the value thereof, 
lost, destroyed, or damaged in the course of 
shipment effected pursuant to the regula- 
tions prescribed under section 1. There is 
hereby further authorized to be appropriated 
annually, beginning with the fiscal year 1939 
and ending with the fiscal year 1948, in- 
clusive, the sum of $200,000 for the said 
purposes, and from time to time such addi- 
tional sumseas may be necessary for the said 
purposes. There shall be in the Treasury 
of the United States a revolving fund, to be 
known as the fund for the payment of Gov- 
ernment losses in shipment (hereinafter 
referred to as “the fund”), to be constituted 
of the said sum of $500,000 and the sums 
hereafter appropriated for the said purposes, 
together with all recoveries and repay- 
ments credited to the fund as hereinafter 
provided, Thefe is hereby further author- 
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ized to be appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $10,000, for expenditures under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, to be used for the payment of admin- 
istrative expenses, including personal serv- 
ices, necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this act for the fiscal year 1938. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is authorized and di- 
rected to transfer on the books of the Treas- 
ury to the fund not to exceed $500,000 
from the account entitled “Unclaimed Par- 
tial Payments on United States Savings 
Bonds.” 


RELEASE OF REVERSIONARY RIGHT 
TO CERTAIN LAND IN ORANGE- 
BURG COUNTY, S. C. 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 112) 
to release reversionary right to improve- 
ments on a 3-acre tract in Orangeburg 
County, S. C., was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr, President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record following 
the passage of the joint resolution a 
statement in explanation thereof. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

CONVEYANCE TO SOUTH CAROLINA SCHOOL 

DISTRICT 
(Statement by Senator JOHNSTON of South 
Carolina) 

This joint resolution directs the Secretary 
of Agriculture to release a reversionary inter- 
est in certain improvements to the Orange- 
burg School District. The improvements 
consist of a community building and a water- 
distribution system which were placed on the 
land by the United States under a contract 
with the Jamison School District, which has 
now been consolidated with the Orangeburg 
School District. Subsequent to their con- 
struction the Secretary conveyed the build- | 
ing and improvements to the Jamison School 
District for educational and other community 
purposes. 

The salvage value of the reversionary in- 
terest is estimated to be $50 of which 61.4 
percent is held for the South Carolina Rural 
Rehabilitation Corporation and 38.6 percent 
is held by the United States in its own right. 

The Department of Agriculture approves 
this conveyance and doubts that the rever- 
sionary right could be exercised. 


LOAN OF TWO SUBMARINES TO THE 
GOVERNMENT OF BRAZIL 
The bill (H. R. 8100) to authorize the 
loan of two submarines to the Govern- 
ment of Brazil was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF ARMED FORCES 
RESERVE ACT OF 1952 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 8107) to amend the Armed 
Forces Reserve Act of 1952, as amended, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services with amend- 
ments, on page 1, after line 5, to insert: 

SEC. 2. The Armed Forces Reserve Act of 
1952, as amended, is amended by inserting 
immediately after section 263 thereof the fol- 
lowing new section: 

“Sec. 264. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, any person called or ordered to 
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perform a period of active duty for training 
in excess of 30 days under authority of sub- 
sections 233 (d) or 262 (c) of this act, shall 
during such period be deemed to have been 
called or ordered into active naval or mili- 
tary service by the Federal Government for 
extended naval or military service in excess 
of 30 days for the purpose of determining 
eligibility for any benefit prescribed under 
Public Law 108, 81st Congress (63 Stat. 201).” 


And on page 2, after line 6, to insert: 

Sec. 3. This act shall be effective from 
August 9, 1955: Provided, That no additional 
basic pay shall be paid to any member by 
reason of the enactment of this act for any 
period prior to the first day of the calendar 
month in which this act is approved. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed, - 


EXTENSION OF CORPORATE NOR- 
MAL TAX RATE AND CERTAIN 
EXCISE TAXES—BILL PASSED 
OVER. 

The bill (H. R. 9166) to provide a 
1-year extension of the existing corpo- 
rate normal-tax rate and of certain ex- 
cise-tax rates was announced as next 
in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ma- 
jority leader has requested that Calen- 
der No. 1735, H. R. 9166, go over. The 
bill will be passed over. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
may I inquire, relative to the bill which 
was just passed over, what the plans are 
with respect to its consideration? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is planned to call up the bill by 
motion later today. It was not desired 
to have it taken up on the call of the 
calendar. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is it expected that 
the bill will be considered as the first 
business following the call of the cal- 
endar? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes. 


DUTY-FREE ENTRY OF ARTICLES 
FOR EXHIBITION PURPOSES 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 464) 
to permit articles imported from for- 
eign countries for the purpose of exhi- 
bition at the Washington State Fifth 
Internationai Trade Fair, Seattle, Wash., 
to be admitted without payment of tar- 
iff, and for other purposes, was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


RECOGNITION OF HIGH PUBLIC 
SERVICE RENDERED BY MAJ. 
WALTER REED 
The Senate proceeded to consider the 

bill (S. 2438) to amend the act entitled 

“An act to recognize the high public 

service rendered by Maj. Walter Reed 

and those associated with him in the 
discovery of the cause and means of 
transmission of yellow fever,” which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
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Finance with an amendment, at the top 
of page 2, to insert a new section, as 
follows: 

Sec. 2. The provisions of this act shall 
take effect on the first of the month fol- 
lowing the date of its enactment. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled 
“An act to recognize the high public service 
rendered by Maj. Walter Reed and those 
associated with him in the discovery of the 
cause and means of transmission of yellow 
fever,” approved February 28, 1929 (45 Stat. 
1409), is amended by striking out “$125 per 
month” and inserting in leu thereof 
“$200 per month.” 

SEC. 2. The provisions of this act shall 
take effect on the first of the month follow- 
ing the date of its enactment. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 9770) to provide reve- 
nue for the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Over. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Over. I do not 
think that is a bill to be taken up on a 
call of the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over. 

That completes the call of the cal- 
endar. 


APPOINTMENT OF HOUSE CON- 
FEREES ON THE FARM BILL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am delighted to say to the Sen- 
ate that the House has acted to appoint 
conferees on the farm bill. I am in- 
formed that they will meet this after- 
noon at 2 o'clock. I am hopeful they 
will meet early and late and that, if it 
is at all possible, they will report back 
to both es, before they reach the 
Easter recess, a conference report on the 
farm bill. 


EXTENSION OF CORPORATE NOR- 
MAL-TAX RATE AND CERTAIN 
EXCISE TAXES 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the unanimous consent pre- 
viously given, the Senate will return to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 1735, 
H. R. 9166, to provide a 1-year extension 
of existing corporate normal-tax rate 
and of certain excise-tax rates. 

I should like to inquire of the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon whether, if 
the Senate could take up Calendar No. 
1738, H. R. 9770, to provide tevenue for 
the District of Columbia, later in the 
afternoon, he is prepared with his 
amendments, and if it would be conven- 
ient to offer them now. 

Mr. MORSE. If it is later in the after- 
noon, I shall have my amendments ready. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I do not 
know how long the Senate will take on 
the other bill. If it is agreeable, the 
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District revenue bill can be called up; 
otherwise, we shall wait until sometime 
when it is agreeable. 

Mr. MORSE. I think it would be 
preferable to do it today. I shall get my 
amendments. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR CONSIDERATION OF 
H. R. 9770, TO PROVIDE REVENUE 
FOR THE DISTICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that it be 
in order later in the afternoon to con- 
sider Calendar No. 1738, H. R. 9770, the 
District of Columbia revenue bill, after 
I have worked out arrangements with 
the appropriate persons. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXTENSION OF CORPORATE NOR- 
MAL-TAX RATE AND CERTAIN 
EXCISE TAXES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 9166) to provide a 1-year ex- 
tension of the existing corporate normal- 
tax rate and of certain excise-tax rates. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, H. R. 9166 
provides for a 1-year extension of the 
existing corporate normal tax rate and 
certain excise tax rates. It has the 
unanimous approval of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

The increased rates of these taxes 
were adopted on account of the Korean 
war. They were extended last year until 
April 1, 1956. This bill continues these 
increases in effect until April 1, 1957. 
The increases extended under the bill 
are as follows: 

CORPORATE RATES 

The normal tax rate of 30 percent on 
corporations is continued until April 1, 
1957. If it were not for this extension, 
the normal tax rate would revert to 25 
percent. If this should happen, the pres- 
ent overall corporate rate will drop from 
52 percent to 47 percent, since the pres- 
ent surtax rate on corporations is 22 per- 
cent. Thus, without this bill the present 
corporate rate on all corporations will be 
reduced by 5 percentage points. 

EXCISE TAX RATES 


Under the pending bill the increases 
in excise tax rates which, under existing 
law, will expire on April 1, 1956, are also 
extended until April 1, 1957. ‘These in- 
creases relate to alcoholic beverages, 
cigarettes, gasoline, automobiles, trucks 
and buses, automobile parts and acces- 
it ni diesel fuel, and special motor 

uels. 


1956 


I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in my remarks a 
table showing the excise tax rates ex- 
tended under this bill until April 1, 1957: 
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There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Excise tax rates extended until Apr. 1, 1957 1 


Liquor taxes: 
Distilled spirits. 
Beer. 


Wine: 

Still wine: 
Containing less than 14 percent alcohol 
Containing 14 to 21 percent alcohol 
Containing 21 to 24 percent alcohol 
Containing more than 24 percent alcoh 
Sparkling wines, liqueurs, cordials, ete.: 
Champagne or sparkling wine. 
Liqueurs, cordials, ete 
Artificially carbonated wines 
Tobacco taxes: Cigarettes. 

Manufacturer's excises: 
Gasoline 
Passenger cars 


Trucks, buses, truck trailers. ......---- 


Auto parts and naecessories 
Retailers’ excises: Diesel and special motor fuel 


Rate extended | Rate to be- 
for period from | come effec- 


Unit of tax Apr. 1, 1956, to| tive Apr. 1, 
ar. 31, 1957 1957 1 
Per proof gallon . 510.50 89. 
Per barrel. n 88. 


Per gallon 2 cents 144 cents, 

-| Manufacturers’ 10 percent. 7 percent. 
sale price, 

wane eo: AK A 5 paom 
E ERN (| ee 


0. 
1% cents. 


1 These rates were increased by the Revenue Act of 1951 and the increases were scheduled to terminate on Apr. 1 
1954. The Excise Tax Reduction Act of 1954 extended these rate increases to Apr. 1, 1955, and the Tax Rate 
Extension Act of 1955 extended these rate increases to Apr. 1, 1956. 


Source: Prepared by the staff of the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr, DIRKSEN. I intrude only be- 
cause I must leave the floor for a 
moment. I understand the bill has to 
be signed by the 31st of this month. 

Mr. BYRD. That is correct. 

Mr, DIRKSEN. So the time for pas- 
sage is very short. 

Mr. BYRD. That is correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Enactment of the 
pending bill would not preclude some 
subsequent effort to move as to certain 
other excise taxes, like the cabaret tax, 
the gas incinerator tax, the tax on 
ironers, and other such taxes. 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. There will be an op- 
portunity at a later date to develop that 
situation. 

Mr. BYRD. That is correct. 
` I regret that it is necessary to again 
extend these tax increases for another 
year. However, these increases were 
taken into account in arriving at the 
estimated receipts shown in the January 
1957 budget. In fact, in that budget 
the necessity of continuing the corpo- 
rate income- and excise-tax rates at 
present levels was declared essential to 
accomplish a balanced budget in the 
fiscal years 1956 and 1957. If the rates 
in question were not continued until 
April 1, 1957, the Federal receipts for 
the fiscal years 1956 and 1957 would be 
greatly reduced. For the fiscal year 
1956 the Government would lose $204 
million in Federal receipts, and for the 
fiscal year 1957 would lose $2.1 billion 
in revenue. In a fiscal year in which 
the increases are fully effective the esti- 
mated loss in letting such increases 
expire on April 1, 1956, will amount to 
$3.2 billion, consisting of a $2 billion 
loss in corporate income taxes and a 
$1.2 billion loss in excise taxes. In addi- 
tion, the Government would also sustain 


a $200 million loss on account of floor 
stock refunds which are required to be 
made to dealers with respect to their 
floor stocks when these rates are reduced. 

It is important that the bill be passed 
promptly by the Senate. It was not re- 
ferred to the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee until March 14. Because of the 
necessity of acting on the bill promptly, 
and because of the fact that the farm 
bill was before the Senate until March 
19, our committee took up the bill on 
Wednesday and reported it to the Sen- 
ate on Friday, March 23, 1956. Since 
excise taxes cannot, under the Consti- 
tution, be made retroactive; if this bill 
does not become law by April 1 there 
will be a substantial loss in excise taxes 
which cannot be recovered. The Gov- 
ernment will lose approximately $3 mil- 
lion for each day after March 31, 1956, 
and about $22 million a week for each 
week after March 31, 1956, if this bill is 
not passed promptly. If any amend- 
ments to the bill are adopted, this meas- 
ure will have to go to the House, con- 
ferees will have to be appointed, a 
conference will have to be held between 
the two Houses, both Houses then will 
have to meet and approve the confer- 
ence report, and then the bill will have 
to go to the President. It must be signed 
before April 1, 1956. Including today, 
there are only 6 days remaining in 
March. After today, there will be only 
5 days remaining. So if there is any 
delay, there will be little time left for 
the President to sign the bill. It is im- 
portant, therefore, that the Senate act 
without delay on this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
JOHNSTON of South Carolina in the 
chair). The bill is open to amendment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, on 
February 3, 1956, I introduced two 
bills—S. 3128 and S. 3129—designed to 
provide equitable readjustment of in- 
come-tax rates in behalf of small cor- 
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porations. These bills were introduced 
in behalf of myself and Senators 
SPARKMAN, CAPEHART, KENNEDY, FREAR, 
BEALL, Durr, Morse, SMATHERS, LEHMAN, 
Dovucias, and HUMPHREY. Subsequently, 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WitEy] announced his desire to be listed 
as a cosponsor. At the time of intro- 
ducing these bills, I announced it was 
my intention to offer them as amend- 
ments to H. R, 9166, the bill now before 
the Senate. 

On Wednesday, March 21, 1956, I ap- 
peared before the Committee on Finance 
and testified in behalf of the amend- 
ments. At that time the chairman, the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
pointed out that to open this bill to 
amendment might result in the delay of 
its passage beyond March 31, the expira- 
tion date of the present corporate and 
excise tax rates. This would result in 
loss of considerable revenue to the 
Government, because although corpo- 
rate tax rates can be made retroactive, 
excise taxes cannot. i 

Also, as I had previously indicated to 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
it was my opinion that my amendments 
should be the subject of hearings at 
which opposition witnesses could be 
afforded an opportunity to testify. The 
chairman concurred in this view. He 
indicated that at a later date, complete 
hearings on these proposals would be 
held, at which time proponents and op- 
ponents would be given an opportunity 
to testify. ’ 

On this understanding, I shall not 
offer either of my amendments at this 
time. However, I do want it understood 
that I shall offer one or both of them 
later during this session, and I shall 
press for enactment with all the deter- 
mination at my command. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be inserted in the Recor at this point 
a copy of the statement I presented to 
the Senate Finance Committee on 
March 21. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR FULBRIGHT ON 
AMENDMENTS TO H. R. 9166, Tax REDUC- 
TION FOR LOW-INCOME CORPORATIONS, BE- 
FORE THE SENATE FINANCE COMMITTEE 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, on February 3, I introduced two 
bills, S. 3128, cosponsored by Senators SPARK- 
MAN, CAPEHART, KENNEDY, FREAR, BEALL, Durr, 
Morse, SMATHERS, LEHMAN, DovuGLas, and 
HUMPHREY, and S. 3129, cosponsored by Sen- 
ators SPARKMAN, CAPEHART, HUMPHREY, KEN- 
NEDY, BEALL, Durr, Morse, SMATHERS, LEH- 
MAN, and Doucias. Both of these bills would 
reduce the impact of Federal income taxes 
on low-income corporations. On March 13, 
the House of Representatives passed a bill, 
H. R. 9166, which would extend present cor- 
porate tax rates for an additional year. The 
extension of these rates was recommended 
by the President in his Economic Report to 
the Congress. On March 15, I submitted two 
alternative amendments to H. R. 9166, which 
amendments adopt the proposals contained 
in S. 3128 and S. 3129, and in which I was 
joined by the same cosponsors. I am here 
to request your endorsement of one of these 
amendments. 
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Under present law, which the President 
wishes to continue, corporations generally 
are subject to a normal tax rate on net 
earnings of 30 percent, plus a surtax rate of 
22 percent on net earnings in excess of 
$25,000. The amendment (3-15-56-C) pat- 
terned after S. 3129, which appears to be 
more compatible with current estimates of 
revenue requirements, provides a normal tax 
rate of 22 percent and a surtax rate of 31 
percent. According to the staff of the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation, 
this would result in an estimated increase 
in revenue of approximately $20 million. 

The distribution of the benefits, or in- 
creased liabilities, under this proposal are 
shown in Exhibit 1, which is attached to 
this statement. The effects can be illus- 
trated by these examples taken from the 
table. Corporations with incomes of $25,000 
and less would have their tax burden re- 
duced by 26.7 percent. A corporation with 
income of $100,000 would be given tax re- 
lief of 2.7 percent. Corporations with in- 
comes of $500,000 and over would have in- 
creased tax liabilities of from 1.1 percent, in 
the case of a corporation with that income, 
to 1.9 percent for a corporation with income 
of $100 million. 

The break-even point under this amend- 
ment occurs at the $225,000 income level—all 
firms earning less than $225,000 would re- 
ceive a tax reduction and all firms earning 
more than $225,000 would receive a tax in- 
crease. Obviously this redistribution of the 
impact of corporate taxes would benefit the 
low income corporations. While the tax 
relief afforded would be modest, I believe it 
would have a significant beneficial effect on 
the smaller businesses of the Nation. 

Now, if it should be determined that a 
revenue loss is feasible, the committee could 
adopt my other amendment (3-15-56-B) 
which is patterned after S. 3128. This 
amendment would merely reverse the pres- 
ent tax rates by providing for a 22-percent 
normal tax upon net earnings and a 30- 
percent surtax on all earnings in excess of 
$25,000. The staff of the Joint Committee 
on Internal Revenue Taxation advises me 
that the revenue loss from this proposal 
would be somewhere between $300 million 
and $400 million. Your committee must 
consider whether the budget outlook is such 
that the revenue loss can be afforded. The 
effect of this alternative amendment upon 
the various income levels is shown by the 
table which appears in exhibit 2 to this 
statement. 

Mr. Chairman, a healthy community of 
small businesses is essential to national 
growth, national prosperity, and political 
health. We must prevent the development 
of an economic no-man’s land for small 
business. This means that some form of 
encouragement must be devised for the mod- 
est-sized enterprise to enable it to grow and 
to remain strong. 

As I see it, the chief competitive handi- 
caps of the small business are: (1) Great 
difficulty and expense in obtaining equity 
capital, (2) high interest rates upon bor- 
rowed money, and (3) insufficient funds for 
management personnel. Our tax structure 
emphasizes and compounds these discrim- 
inations against small business. 

The small businesses have three principal 
sources for funds with which to maintain 
and expand production: First, new capital 
investment; second, borrowing; and third, 
business e 

Small business has difficulty in obtaining 
equity capital because it does not have the 
large financial resources which will guaran- 
tee stockholders against severe loss on their 
investment. A small businessman who 
needs equity capital usually is told that the 
expense of raising up to $300,000 in the se- 
curities market averages almost 20 percent 
and may reach 25 or 30 percent. He may 
ask, “Why?” and point to the recent Ford 
or General Motors issues where the expense 
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‘was a small fraction of 1 percent. But he 
must face the uncomfortable fact that it 
will cost him 40 or 50 times as much to tap 
the capital markets as it costs the larger 
corporations. 

Because of the difficulty in obtaining 
equity financing, the small-business man 
usually must borrow money for a short term 
from a bank or other lender to realize his 
capital needs, Long-term borrowings in the 
securities markets would be subject to the 
same difficulties as equity financing. Inter- 
est rates are commonly established at 6 per- 
cent or even higher for the small-business 
man. The large corporations may either 
float a debt issue of securities or borrow 
money at interest rates of 3% percent or 4 
percent for long terms. This gives larger 
corporations a competitive advantage which 
reduces their costs and, therefore, could re- 
sult in lower prices to customers or higher 
returns on their stockholders’ investments. 

In this connection, however, it is interest- 
ing to note that the lower costs made pos- 
sible by these competitive advantages are 
not necessarily passed on to consumers. The 

quarterly financial report for the 
second quarter of 1955 shows that corporate 
profits as a percentage of sales rise in pro- 
portion to the asset size of the corporation. 
For example, the smallest corporations (as- 
sets under $250,000) earned only 1.1 cents 
per dollar of sales, while the largest corpo- 
rations ($100 million and over) were earning 
7.4 cents per dollar of sales. This disparity 
in profits occurs while the largest manufac- 
turing corporations increased their sales vol- 
ume by 19 percent between the third quar- 
ter of 1954 and the third quarter of 1955, 
in contrast to a mere 3-percent increase in 
sales volume of the smallest manufacturing 
corporations, Thus, the small manufacturer 
is losing out in both volume of sales and 
percent of profit per dollar of sales. 

The difficulties which the smaller corpora- 
tion has in obtaining equity capital from 
stock issues or borrowings makes it much 
more dependent on retained earnings than 
are larger companies. Hence, unless its prof- 
its are greater, or its tax burden is less, the 
small company finds itself in a position of 
relative weakness compared to larger com- 
panies with which it must often compete. 

In terms of profits upon investment we 
find that corporations in the smallest cate- 
gory, as reported by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the Securities and Exchange 
Commission—those with under $250,000 in 
assets—sustained a net loss in the fourth 
quarter of 1954, returned 3.6 percent upon 
their equity in the first quarter of 1955, re- 
turned 5.3 percent upon their equity in the 
second quarter of 1955, and returned 10.4 per- 
cent upon their equity in the fourth quarter 
of 1955. Contrast this record with that of 
corporations with $100 million or over. Dur- 
ing every quarter of the last year, they re- 
turned more than 13.6 percent upon the 
equity investment of their stockholders. 
During the second quarter of 1955 the re- 
turn reached 15 percent. Furthermore, total 
corporate profits after taxes in 1955 have 
been exceeded only by profits in 1950. How- 
ever, as shown by the statistics above, the 
profit ratios of the largest corporations 
greatly exceed the ratios of their smaller 
brothers, 

By nature, the small-business corporation 
involves more risk, less diversification of 
product, and a smaller financial cushion 
against initial reverses. This is illustrated 
most dramatically by the business failure 
statistics based on companies listed with Dun 
& Bradstreet. Very few, if any, failures are 
recorded for large corporations; but the rise 
in these dismal statistics for small businesses 
has been alarming in recent years. In 1945 
there were only 809 failures. In 1953 there 
were approximately 8,862. In 1954 there were 
11,086. The latest reports for 1955 indicate 
that there were almost as many, 10,969, in 
that boom year as there were in 1954. 
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Either one of my amendments will not 
only permit the retention of more capital 
in the small business, so that less high-cost 
financing is necessary, but this retained in- 
come will also serve as a countervailing pres- 
sure against mergers and consolidations, 
The more favorable tax treatment for small 
corporations will enable many of them to 
survive, whereas they might otherwise end 
up among the failure statistics. 

In addition to failures, statistics of the 
Federal Trade Commission show the follow- 
ing trend in the number of manufacturing 
and mining concerns acquired or merged 
during the last 30 years. Beginning in 1922, 
the number of mergers rose steadily from 
297 to a peak of 1,216 in 1929. Thereafter 
the number of mergers leveled off at less 
than 200 in 1932 and varied within a range 
from 87 to 419 throughout the forties. How- 
ever, mergers rose rapidly in 1951, reached 
822 in 1952, and stayed at a high level in 
1953 and 1954. 

While I do not pretend to be an expert on 
tax matters, it is very obvious to me that 
the ability to carry over business losses from 
one year to offset profits in another year is 
a strong factor in this merger movement. It 
is very difficult for the small corporation, 
suffering losses caused in many instances by 
its smallness alone, to resist the eager em- 
brace of the profitable giant seeking a dowry 
of tax advantages to be derived from the 
prior losses of the unfortunate bride to be, 

I do not have a solution to this problem. 
But until some solution is found we must 
do whatever we can to strengthen small com- 
panies and thus make them less attractive 
to the rich suitor with a loss carryover gleam 
in his eye. My amendments will reduce the 
taxes on small companies and the income 
retained thereby will contribute directly to 
this strength. 

Mr. Chairman, there are many others in 
this country who believe that the corporate- 
tax structure favors the growth of large busi- 
nesses as against small businesses. For in- 
stance, last December, when testifying before 
the Subcommittee on Tax Policy of the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report, Mr. Dex- 
ter M. Keezer, vice president and director of 
the economics department of the McGraw- 
Hill 3 Co., made the following state- 
ment: 

“I think we have at the present time a 
high and satisfactory level of business in- 
vestment. * * But simply in terms of 
maintaining an adequate level of investment, 
I would not say that the present is an occa- 
sion to reduce the corporate-tax rate. Ex- 
cept, may I give this qualification? Main- 
taining this rate means that you are going 
to have larger and larger corporate units at 
the expense of smaller units. This seems to 
be a matter of great social, political, and eco- 
nomic significance. Over a period with 
which we are concerned, the smaller corpora- 
tions, as you well know, have not had the 
same rate of growth and capital acquisition.” 

Mr. Chairman, that is exactly my position, 
Unless some action is taken to reverse the 
present trend, the growth of small businesses 
will continue to lag and their relative posi- 
tion in our economy will continue to worsen, 
And while on the general subject of growth, 
we should expect that as population grows 
and as business activity expands, there 
should be an expansion of business oppor- 
tunity and an increase in the number of 
business firms. But look at the record as 
shown on page 231 of the President's eco- 
nomic report. While there was an annual 
increase of almost 55,000 firms during the 
period between 1948 and 1952, the number of 
new operating firms increased by only 28,300 
from June 1954 to June 1955. And this lat- 
ter period has been characterized as a boom- 
ing economy. If this is what happens in a 
boom, I submit that the small businesses of 
this country might be better off without it. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to point out 
some specific and significant advantages 
which large corporations have under our 
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present Federal tax laws. One example of 
existing big-business bias in our corporate 
tax laws involves the accelerated depreciation 


‘cof new machinery, while similar treatment 


is not available for used machinery. It is 
well known that small businesses are the 
principal purchasers of used machinery. 
Thus, the very significant benefit of the ac- 
celerated depreciation tax provisions are not 
available to many smaller corporations. 

Now, some people advocate including sec- 
ondhand machinery under the accelerated 
depreciation provisions, but I think that this 
action alone would merely accentuate the 
problem. For example, under present law a 
large corporation can, in a relatively short 
time, depreciate new machinery to a figure 
below its market value. The large corpora- 
tion can then sell this machinery for more 
than its depreciated value and treat the in- 
come as a capital gain. If secondhand ma- 
chinery had the benefit of accelerated depre- 
ciation, small businesses would be more eager 
to buy secondhand equipment. Then the 
giant corporations would realize even greater 
profits from the sales and greater capital 
gain windfalls. 

The way to treat small businesses fairly 
would be to permit accelerated depreciation 
of both old and new machinery, and to tax 
income derived from the sale of depreciated 
machinery at the regular rates for corporate 
income. But until such changes are made, 
this is One more factor contributing to the 
financial dilemma of small businesses. 

Another advantage for large corporations 
4s their ability to attract and hold highly 
skilled 


to such employees. For instance, a special 
bonus is given large corporations by those 
provisions of the tax laws which deal with 
stock options. All salaried employees must 
pay taxes upon their incomes at the regular 
income-tax rates. The fortunate recipient of 
a stock option, however, pays no tax, in most 
instances, when he receives the option; pays 
no tax when he exercises the option; and 
pays only a capital gains tax upon any profit 
he makes when he sells the stock. 

To qualify for this preferred treatment, 
the corporation must be able to value its 
stock by some acceptable reference to market 
value at the time the option is granted. The 
smail corporation, which is closely held, has 
great difficulty in meeting this requirement. 
As a result, it is the large publicly held cor- 
porations which benefit. Almost half the 
corporations listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange have such plans. The revenue loss 
to the t cannot be estimated, but 
it is very substantial. 

By this and similar devices, big business is 
able to attract and to hold the most able 
technical and executive talent. A small 
corporation must pay much higher salaries, 
if its employees who do not have stock op- 
tions, are to be able to keep, after taxes, as 
much as the employees of the large corpo- 
ration which does have a stock option plan 
in force. Naturally, in a competitive labor 
market, the most valuable employees will 
tend to enter the employ of the corporations 
paying them the highest net salaries, after 
taxes. 


Even the owner of the small corporation 
may believe that he himself can find refuge 
against business risk, attain relative security, 
and provide a fund for his retirement by giv- 
ing up his small business and going to work 
for a large corporation. The tax laws foster 
this trend by such provisions as restricted 
stock 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that the amend- 
ments I have offered will serve to relieve, to 
some extent, the constant drain of manage- 
ment personnel from small business. A grow- 
ing, expanding enterprise presents a chal- 
lenge to management, and good management 
will stay with the business so long as they 
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can participate in its growth. If our tax 
policies militate against growth, there is 
little incentive to the personnel. In addi- 
tion, higher retained would enable 
the business to pay higher salaries and this, 
too, would serve to keep good management 
from accepting positions with larger com- 
panies. 

Still another advantage of the large corpo- 
rations is their ability to adjust to tax rates 
with littie effect upon their rates of earnings 
after taxes. This is possible because large 
corporations can, to a considerable extent, 
shift a large portion of their taxes to con- 
sumers in the form of higher prices. This is 
especially the case in industries which are 
dominated by one or a few corporate giants, 
and where competition does not operate to 
hold prices down. 

Small corporations can rarely set prices 
to absorb taxes. There are too many of them 
and generally no single one is in a position 
to exert substantial control over prices in 
its industry. 

Actually, the small corporation gets hit 
from both sides under the present corporate 
tex structure. His raw materials tend to 
be produced by giant concerns which can 
pass on a large share of their taxes to him. 
Thus, corporate taxes, for the small corpora- 
tion, will generally result in higher costs. 
At the same time, he does not have the 
economic power to set prices to absorb his 
own taxes. 

And finally, some very wise provisions in 
the tax law, designed to encourage research 
and tal programs by industry, 
operate to the primary benefit of big business. 
These provisions offer favorable tax treat- 
ment of expenditures made for research. 
While these provisions have considerable 
merit, I think we should frankly admit that 
the benefits inure almost exclusively to big 


businesses. 


Furthermore, the defense needs of the 


of military necessity. 
Federal expenditures amounts to over a 
billion dollars every year, and the contracts 
go primarily to our huge industrial cor- 
porations. It would seem that the law has 
com the advantage of big business 
in the field of research—or, as I have heard 
it said more colloquially— them as has 
gits.” 

This is just one more set of circumstances 
illustrating an economic bias in favor of big 
business. Tax relief for small businesses is 
the best way to offset some of this bias, and 
I think that such relief must be granted. 

And while on the subject of Federal ex- 
penditures for the output of industrial con- 
cerns, we should remember that a very sub- 
stantial part of the total business in this 
country is associated with the national de- 
fense. Defense contracts awarded in 1955 
totaled over $15 billion. And in spite of 
congressional efforts to divert some of this 
spending to small firms, the major portion 
has gone to a few giant corporations. 

The Senate Armed Services Committee re- 
cently that from June 1950 through 
June 1953, over 63 percent of the value of all 
defense contracts went to the 100 largest 
defense contractors. During the period of 
July 1953 through December 1954, this per- 


inevitable. The ability to accumulate capi- 
tal and grow through more equitable cor- 
porate tax rates would be a very important 
factor in reversing this trend of defense buy- 
ing from the largest corporations. 

Mr. President, since the introduction of 
my bills, S. 3128 and S. 3129, I have been 


. admonished that I should not forget those 


small businesses which are proprietorships 
or partnerships, and which do not choose to 
file a corporate tax return as permitted un- 
der the 1954 Revenue Act. I assure you 
that I have not forgotten these businesses, 
and I urge the committees of Congress who 
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study and draft our tax laws not to forget 
them. Some way should be found to relieve 
the tax burden of all those with low and 
middle incomes, whether their incomes are 
derived from wages, farms, professional serv- 
ices, proprietorships, or partnerships. How- 
ever, it should be noted that any corporate 
income which is saved by my amendments, 
and which is not retained for corporate 
growth, will be taxed as individual income of 
the stockholders receiving it. 

Although I could recommend other 
changes in the tax laws, including changes 
in the individual tax rates, I am forced to 
view the situation realistically and recognize 
that Rome wasn’t built in a day. Frankly, 
here is the situation. The House of Repre- 
sentatives has passed a bill which will con- 
tinue the corporate tax rate and certain 
excise tax rates at their present levels. While 
diverse amendments on diverse subjects 
could be offered on such a bill, the practical 
approach and courteous approach to the 
committees of Congress is to limit amend- 
eee to the subject matter treated in the 

Under the circumstances, I think amend- 
ments should relate only to changes in the 
corporate tax structure. However, I respect- 
fully urge your committee to give early and 
earnest consideration to a revision of the 
individual income-tax rates in the interest 
of all our low- and middle-income taxpayers. 

Mr. Chairman, I have tried to show that 
small businesses are in a bad way in this 
country. This is shown by business failures, 
by business merger, and by profit ratios and 
sales volume of different size classes of cor- 
porations. I believe that conditions exist 
in our general economy as well as in the tax 
lawitself which contributes to and aggravates 
this situation. In considering a bill to ex- 
tend the present corporate tax rates, you 
have an opportunity to offset in a real way 
some of the disadvantages faced by the 
smail-business man. 

The present rate structure seems to have 
contributed to the decline in the relative 
importance of small business in recent years. 
To the extent that our tax laws foster larger 


‘and larger business units, our political 


democracy is weakened. I am sure that we 
all recognize the relationship between the 
survival of many thriving business units 
and the survival of our political democracy. 

These amendments will assist those com- 
panies in the formative or development stage 
to overcome initial capital difficulties, and 
will assure a continuing supply of capital 
when it is needed to maintain the competi- 
tive position of the small-business enterprise. 
I can think of no action more vital to the 
maintenance of our system of free enterprise 
than the encouragement and development 
of small businesses. They are the very foun- 
dation of our national economy. 


Exmiair 1 
Effect of a normal tax rate of 22 percent and 
a surtaz rate of 31 percent (proposal in S. 
3291) 
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EXHIBIT 2 


Effect of a normal taz rate of 22 percent and 
a surtaz rate of thirty percent proposal in 
S. 3128) 


Present | Proposed Change 
abiit: liabilit 
y y 
oe: (normal | (normal 
normal tax Taw — rate 5 
reen . 
and surtax | Percent, | pereng | Amount | Percent 
tate 22 rate 31 
percent) | percent) 


88,000 $1, 100 =$400 | —26.7 
2, 200 —800 | —26.7 

3,300 | —1.200 | —26.7 

4,400 | —1,600 | —26.7 

5,500 | —2. 000 =—26.7 

18,500 | —2, 000 —9.8 

44, 500 | —2,000 —4.3 

109, 500 —2. 000 —1.8 

252, 500 2. 000 —0. 8 

000,000. 512, 500 | —2, 000 —.4 
810,000,000. s 5, 192, 500 | —2, 000 —.04 
$100,000,000 51, 994, 500 |51, 992,500 | —2,000 | —0. 004 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
wish to join the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Byrp] in urging the prompt enact- 
ment of this bill. As the Senator from 
Virginia has stated, the bill must be 
passed and signed by the President be- 
fore March 31 to avoid a substantial loss 
in revenue. 

I recognize that the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] has an amend- 
ment to propose to the bill. I, too, have 
an amendment which I had hoped to 
submit to the bill. However, I think we 
are in complete agreement that this is 
not the time to have any amendments 
considered, based on their merits, be- 
cause the bill must be promptly passed 
by the Senate and signed by the Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. President, the budget receipts of 
the United States for fiscal 1956 are esti- 
mated at $66,300,000,000; and the esti- 
mated expenditures amount to $65 900,- 
000,000, leaving an estimated surplus of 
$400 million. If the pending bill is not 
passed, the resultant loss in revenue dur- 
ing the current fiscal year will be 
$2,300,000,000. That would result in a 
deficit, instead of a surplus, this year; 
there will be a deficit of $1,900,000,000 
if we do not promptly enact the pending 
measure. 

The bill provides for an extension of 
the corporate taxes at 52 percent, rather 
than allowing those taxes to be dropped 
back to the proposed 47 percent. The 
latter proposal would involve a loss of 
$2,020,000,000. 

Also involved are $222 million of ex- 
cise taxes on alcohol, $194 million in 
excise taxes on tobacco, $250 million in 
taxes on gasoline, $375 million in excise 
taxes on passenger cars, $118 million in 
excise taxes on trucks and automobile 
parts, and $7 million in excise taxes on 
diesel fuels—or, in total, excise taxes of 
$1,166,000,000. 

Mr. President, in view of the fact that 
at the present time the budget is barely 
on an even keel, I feel that the Congress 
has no alternative but to extend both 
the corporate-tax and the excise-tax 
rates, as proposed by the President and as 
recommended by the Finance Com- 
mittee. 

At a later date I will offer to another 
bill the amendment sponsored by my- 
self and three other Senators wherein we 
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propose to cut the depletion allowance 
for oil and gas from the existing rate of 


27% to 15 percent. This amendment is 


being withheld at this time in the inter- 
est of obtaining prompt passage of the 
pending bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

If there be no amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the third read- 
ing of the bill. 

The bill (H. R. 9166) was ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


REVENUE FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of Calendar 1738, 
House bill 9770, providing revenue for 
the District of Columbia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
9770) to provide revenue for the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia with 
amendments. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I direct 
my remarks particularly to the Senator 
from Oregon (Mr. Morse], because I 
know of his interest in this bill. 

This is the District of Columbia Reve- 
nue Act of 1956. The committee hear- 
ings on the bill extended over the past 
3 months. There were extended hear- 
ings with the staffs of the Senate and 
House District Committees. Likewise, 
there were extended hearings with the 
Commissioners and their staffs. The re- 
sult is the bill which is now before the 
Senate. 

The purpose is to provide additional 
revenue needed for financing the District 
Government’s activities, including po- 
lice, health, welfare, education, the 
courts, and various other general gov- 
ernmental functions, which account for 
approximately 79 percent of the Dis- 
trict’s total budget. 

There were sufficient revenues for the 
parking, water supply, and sewerage 
programs, which represent the remain- 
ing part of the District’s annual budget. 

The largest measure of increase in the 
District's budget for 1956 came about 
because of the pay increases for officers 
and employees of the District Govern- 
ment, which were granted by Congress 
in 1955; also as a result of the appro- 
priation of $18 million as the Federal 
share, rather than the $20 million ap- 
propriation which had been authorized 
in the revenue measure. but was not fully 
appropriated. This left something in 
the neighborhood of $10 million a year 
to be raised through this particular rev- 
enue measure. 

The bill before the Senate would pro- 
vide $11,737,000 for the fiscal year 1957, 
and $13,737,000 for the fiscal year 1958. 
The items making up these two totals, 
for the fiscal year 1957 and the fiscal 
year 1958, are composed of a number of 
different items on which I shall make 
some comment, 
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The individual income tax was changed 
so as to reduce the personal exemptions 
from $4,000 to $1,000. Tax rates were 
increased, and provision was made for 
legislative withholding, in order to raise 
this amount of money. It is estimated 
that in 1957 the individual income tax 
to be raised will be $3,400,000; and in 
1958 and thereafter, $5,300,000. 

The second item used for raising the 
tax revenues was a broadening of the 
provision with respect to the rental of 
personal property, so as to impose a 2- 
percent sales and use tax on the rental 
of tangible personal property, omitting 
only rental of films, records, or any type 
of sound transcribing by theaters or 
radio and television stations, and the 
rental of textiles, the essential part of 
which rental includes the service of laun- 
dering or cleaning thereof. 

The next amendment was an amend- 
ment to title II, the District of Columbia 
Sales Tax Act. It provides that the 
present exemption on meals shall be 
lowered from 50 cents to 14 cents. it 
is calculated by the Commissioners and 
by the staff members that the amount 
to be raised in 1957 from this item will 
be $900,000, and a like amount in 1958. 

The fourth item is an increase in taxes 
upon wines, first, imposing a new tax of 
15 cents on table wines, increasing the 
tax from 20 cents to 33 cents on forti- 
fied wines, and increasing the tax from 
30 to 45 cents on champagnes and spar- 
kling wines. 

The gallonage tax on liquors was in- 
creased from $1 to $1.25 a gallon. It is 
estimated that this increase will bring in 
revenue of $980,000 in this fiscal year, 
and a like amount in the next fiscal year. 

The tax on beer was increased from 
its present tax of $1.25 a barrel to $1.50 
a barrel, an increase of 25 cents. The 
request of the city commissioners on this 
item was an increase to $2.50 a barrel, 
instead of the present $1.25 a barrel. 
The committee felt that a 25-cent in- 
crease was justified in connection with 
the increases on wines and liquors. It is 
estimated that the increase of 25 cents a 
barrel will bring in a total additional 
revenue of $132,000. 

The committee likewise imposed a li- 
cense fee of $25 a year on unsalaried 
persons engaged in unincorporated busi- 
nesses who are exempt from the unin- 
corporated business tax. It is a $25 tax 
on doctors, lawyers, architects, engineers, 
and other professions. It contains a 
specific exemption for nurses. It is esti- 
mated to bring in a total revenue of 
$175,000 in each of two fiscal years. 

The committee reported to the Senate 
a suggested increase in the Federal pay- 
ment of $4 million a year as the Federal 
share of its contribution to the District 
of Columbia’s governmental activities. 
This is an increase from the original fig- 
ure of $2 million. The committee felt 
that it was fully justified, because of the 
great amount of land in the District 
which is no longer subject to taxation. 
It felt that the Government's share 
should be considerably greater. 

The remaining item is an increase in 
the real estate tax of 10 cents from $2.20 
to $2.30 a hundred dollars. The pro- 
vision requires no additional legislation 
action, and was considered in arriving at 
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figures which will provide a total revenue 
to the District of Columbia this year of 
$11,737,000, and a total revenue in 1958 
and thereafter of $13,737,000 a year. 

That is a rather brief statement of the 
components that make up the tax rev- 
enue measure now before the Senate. I 
see on the floor the Senator from Mary- 
land (Mr. BEALL], a member of the com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia and 
the Subcommittee Fiscal Affairs. He 
worked long hours and very diligently in 
attempting to arrive at a fair and equi- 
table tax revenue bill for the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Nevada (Mr. BIBLE], as chair- 
man of the subcommittee and as a mem- 
ber of the full committee, has given a 
very concise and full statement in ex- 
planation of the pending bill. I do not 
wish to add anything, except that I cer- 
tainly should like to say that the Senator 
worked very hard in committee, first in 
arriving at agreements in the joint com- 
mitiee deliberations on the bill and then 
when the bill was considered by the sub- 
committee and the full committee of the 
Senate. In committee we accepted sev- 
eral amendments to the bill. Iam hope- 
ful that we will not change the bill fur- 
ther, because both the proponents and 
the opponents of the legislation worked 
very hard in trying to arrive at what we 
think and what we hope is a fair con- 
clusion for an equitable tax bill. 

It must be remembered that some of 
the increases were brought about by rea- 
son of the fact that Congress increased 
the salaries of some of the employees of 
the District of Columbia. I refer to po- 
licemen and teachers, whose salaries were 
increased by Congress last year. Those 
increases are one of the chief reasons 
why the additional revenue is necessary. 
I do hope the Senate will pass the bill 
as approved by the committee. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in dis- 
cussing the pending bill, I wish to pay 
a very deserved compliment to the Sen- 
ator frorı Nevada {Mr. BIBLE] and the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. BEALL]. 
They, in behalf of all of us in the Senate, 
spent a great many hours during recent 
weeks in legislative drudgery—that is 
what it really was—that should not have 
to be performed by anyone in the Sen- 
ate. The service which those two Sen- 
ators performed for the Senate is deserv- 
ing of our very deep thanks. The fact 
that I take exception to some of the 
recommendations of the committee as 
set forth in the bill is in no way to be 
interpreted as any reflection whatever 
on either the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Brste] or the Senator from Maryland 
IMr. Bratt]. We have some honest dif- 
ferences of opinion. However, those two 
Senators did a very good job, indeed, 
under a procedural arrangement which, 
in my judgment, is totally bad. 

In fact, if anyone wishes to see a good 
example of how unwise and undesirable 
and bad our whole procedure in handling 
District of Columbia affairs is, all he 
need do is to look at the Senate at this 
minute. Judging by the attendance on 
the floor now, the Senate has just about 
as much interest in this subject as in 
whether the wild animals of Timbuktu 
have ticks on them. 
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That is understandable, Mr. President, 
because we are now going through a 
procedure in the Senate that we should 
not even be asked to touch. Those pro- 
cedures have to do with the considera- 
tion of the problems of running a mu- 
nicipal government, and problems con- 
fronting the people of this city. Instead, 
we ought to set up true home rule for 
the District of Columbia. 

The working out of a budget for the 
District ought to be left entirely to a 
city government, not the Senate of the 
United States, which is sitting here al- 
most in absentia this afternoon, in try- 
ing to function as a city council for the 
District of Columbia. I do not know of 
any better argument that anyone can 
use in support of the need for true home 
rule than what is going on in the Senate 
at this minute. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. BIBLE. Is it not correct to say 
that the Senate did pass such a home 
rule bill last year? I am sure the Sena- 
tor from Oregon was very active in be- 
half of that bill. What he is saying 
now represents my views also. This is 
an example of why the District of Co- 
lumbia should have self-rule and self- 
government. However, we did pass such 
a bill last year. It was passed in the 
Senate by an overwhelming vote, as I 
remember. 

Mr. MORSE. We passed a home rule 
bill. It did not go nearly as far as it 
should have gone. However, we thought 
it was the best bill that could be passed 
under all the circumstances, or that 
would be considered by the House. We 
know what happened to it in the House, 
of course. No action has been taken on 
it at all. My point is that as we come 
now to take up the fiscal destiny of the 
inhabitants of the District of Columbia— 
and I might say that we will be through 
with the consideration of this bill in 
less than an hour—we will dispose of the 
fiscal destiny of the people of the District 
of Columbia with an attendance in the 
Senate of 10 or 15 Members, at the very 
most. We will do that within the next 
hour, and what we do will be done with 
the understanding of not more than the 
chairman and the other members of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

I wish to make this point at the very 
beginning before I offer any amendments 
to the bill, because I believe it illustrates 
again the great need for Congress to 
relinquish its function as the city coun- 
cil of the District of Columbia. But so 
long as we have the duty still vested in 
us, we have to do the best we can. 

I think the Senator from Nevada and 
the Senator from Maryland have done 
the best that could be done under the 
procedures which limited them. 

I wish to say something about those 
procedures, because we ran into the situ- 
ation in the committee the other day. 
These two Senators are, of course, not 
responsible for it. I wish the Senator 
from Maryland and the Senator from 
Nevada would correct me if I do not 
properly describe the procedure. 

Subcommittees of the 2 District of 
Columbia Committees hold joint hear- 
ings on budgetary matters. Witnesses 
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are brought before 1 committee, and, 
after those witnesses are heard, including 
District of Columbia officials, we have 
the procedure that members of the joint 
committee get together and work out a 
proposed budgetary report. It is a sort 
of a conference committee in advance, 
where House representatives and Senate 
representatives sit down together and 
really work out what amounts to con- 
ference recommendations on the budget 
in advance. 

I think it is very bad procedure, Mr. 
President. As a member of the District 
of Columbia Committee, I wish to say 
that if another opportunity comes for 
working out the budget I shall do what 
I can to prevent that procedure, because 
in my opinion it places our own repre- 
sentatives on the conference in a very 
difficult position. We found that out 
a few mornings ago when we came to 
mark up the bill. They cannot sit down 
with House conferees and work out a 
budget like the District budget, and then 
come to our committee and very easily 
differ from the understandings they 
reached in the conference with the House 
of Representatives. I think it is a very 
undesirable procedure. What we should 
do is to have our own budget hearings 
on these matters, reach our own conclu- 
sions, pass what the Senate thinks the 
bill should be, and at that point go into 
conference with the House for the first 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. BEALL. This was not an innova- 
tion. It has been customary for years 
to meet with the House committee. It 
does result in the committee hearing 
one group of witnesses, and we can dis- 
cuss the issues without repetition. We 
can meet as a group, and that practice 
has been followed for some time. The 
House committee has nine members on 
the subcommittee. They were present 
or represented, and practically all of 
them voted on every issue. I am sure 
the Senator from Nevada will agree with 
me that the chairman of the full com- 
mittee would let any Member come in 
and sit with us, if he cared to do so. We 
would have been delighted to have him. 
We welcome that procedure, particularly 
in reference to taxation for this nonvot- 
ing community. I think that if the mat- 
ter is checked back, it will be found that 
this procedure has been followed in the 
Congress for a number of years. 

Mr. MORSE. I am not disputing that 
it has been the procedure of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. We 
have conducted fiscal affairs of the Dis- 
trict differently from the way we pro- 
ceed in the matter of appropriations in 
the Senate for other branches of the 
Government, and it is not producing 
proper results. 

So, Mr. President, I hope that another 
year we shall have our own independent 
hearings so that the members of our 
committee shall in no way be put into 
the position of so-called prejudgment on 
these matters when we come to mark up 
the bill in committee. Each one of us 
leans over backward—and why should 
we not do so—to favor the members of 
the committee. We support the Senator 
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from Nevada and the Senator from 
Maryland, because, after all, they have 
been representing our committee. It 
has amounted to a preconference with 
the House, and all the presumptions are 
in favor of supporting our own commit- 
tee members. The proposals for making 
changes in the joint report that comes 
back from the joint committee are placed 
at a great disadvantage. I protest, and 
hope that another year we shall follow 
the same procedure policies in connec- 
tion with the District of Columbia fiscal 
affairs that we follow in the Senate in 
connection with fiscal affairs involving 
other governmental bodies. 

Now, Mr. President, I come to the 
matter of my major objection to House 
bill 9770, and that is that under that 
bill as it came to us the other morning 
in the District Committee there is pro- 
vision for a $2 million increase in the 
Federal payment for the District of 
Columbia. I said in the committee, and 
repeat it here, that that is a policy of 
parsimony. We do not begin to appro- 
priate a fair share of the cost of operat- 
ing the District of Columbia out of the 
Treasury of the United States. In my 
judgment, we place too great a burden 
upon the residents of the District of 
Columbia, and not a large enough bur- 
den upon the Treasury of the United 
States. I said in committee the other 
day, and I repeat here, that the residents 
of the District of Columbia are placed at 
a great disadvantage because of the fact 
that they do not have voting representa- 
tives in the Congress. They do not have 
men in the House and in the Senate who 
are politically representative of them and 
responsible to them. They have to rely 
upon Members of the Congress elected by 
voters in other States. 

I think that as the result of that situa- 
tion, Mr. President, as well as of not 
giving the people of the District home 
rule, we get just the kind of inequity 
and injustice that I am protesting this 
afternoon; a result of a failure on the 
part of Congress to appropriate a proper 
amount of money out of the Federal 
Treasury for the operation of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

I should now like to have the attention 
of our staff members on the District of 
Columbia Committee to the figures 
I am about to give, because, if they are 
not accurate, I shall make the correction 
in the transcript. There was a time 
when it was provided, as I recall 
the testimony before the committee at 
previous hearings, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment contributed 40 percent, and the 
District of Columbia contributed 60 per- 
cent, of the cost of operating the District 
of Columbia government. The ratio was 
40 to 60, and it lasted for a great many 
years. The committee had information 
on this subject submitted to us in a re- 
port, and it was discussed at some length. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in my 
remarks a table showing the District of 
Columbia appropriations payable from 
the general revenues of the District of 
Columbia for the fiscal years 1924-57, 
exclusive, in each case of appropriations 
payable from the highway fund, the 
water fund, sanitary sewage works fund, 
the motor-vehicle parking fund, and 
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trust funds, and the apportionment of 
appropriations between the District of 
Columbia and the United States. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

District of Columbia appropriations pay- 
able from the general revenues of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for the fiscal years 1924- 
1957, exclusive in each case of appropriations 
payable from the highway fund, the water 
fund, the sanitary sewage works fund, the 


motor vehicle parking fund, and trust funds, 
and the apportionment of appropriations be- 
tween the District of Columbia and the 
united States. 


5 9, 000, 082 28. 90 

„ 9,000, 491 20. 51 

25, 892, 3 9, 001, 790 25. 79 

26, 957,753 | 9,000, 217 25.03 

31, 694,306 | 9, 000, 000 22.12 

36, 125,252 | 9, 500, 034 20. 82 

34,339,911 | 9, 500, 111 21. 67 

81, 851,847 | 7,775, 151 19. 62 

24,000,708 | 5, 700, 029 19.19 

30, 080,709 | 4, 539, 205 13. 11 

32, 588,424 | 5, 707, 529 14.90 

35, 177,768 | 5, 005, 000 12, 46 

36,118,792 | 5,025, 026 12.21 

35, 494,451 | 5, 000, 000 12, 35 

35, 777, 768 | 6,000, 117 14. 36 

37, 136, 909 | 6, 000, 000 13. 91 

41, 401,269 | 6,000, 000 12. 66 

43, 422, 932 | 6,000, 000 12.14 

48, 042,247 | 6, 000, 000 10. 98 

50, 599,125 | 6,000, 000 9. 58 

58, 728, 423 | 6, 000, 000 9. 27 

64, 584,314 | 8, 000, 000 11. 02 

70, 744, 086 | 11, 000, 000 13, 46 

75, 017, 985 | 11, 000, 000 12.79 

87, 331, 275 | 11, 000, 000 11.19 

94, 124,822 | 9,800, 000 9.43 

110, 865, 978 | 10, 400, 000 8. 58 
103, 589, 327 | 10, 000, 000 8.80 
118, 111, 304 | 11, 000, 000 8. 52 
119, 578, 760 | 20, 000, 000 14. 33 
125, 365, 868 | 18, 000, 000 12. 56 
180, 475, 391 | 22, 000, 000 14. 43 


1 Prior to 1923 the 
share was set at 50 percent. 
2 Estimates: Items for 1957 include estimates of 


percentage of the United States 


$13,215,500 pro d for later transmission and a pro- 
posed increase in Federal payment of $2 million. 

Note.—The restoration of the $2 million reduction in 
Federal 22 made in 1956, will increase the per- 
centage for fiscal year 1956 to 13.95 percent. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, it will be 
seen from the table that as recently as 
1924 the Federal Government contrib- 
uted 39.49 percent. But since 1924, the 
Federal contribution has dwindled until 
finally, in 1946, we find that the Federal 
Government contributed 9.27 percent, 
with the residents of the District of Co- 
lumbia raising the rest of the revenue. 

In 1947 the Federal contribution went 
up to 11.02 percent; in 1948 it was 13.46 
percent. In 1949 it dropped to 12.79 per- 
cent; in 1950, to 11.19 percent; in 1951, 
to 9.43 percent; in 1952, to 8.58 percent. 

In 1953 it rose slightly, to 8.80 percent; 
in 1954 it dropped to 8.52 percent. 

In 1955 Congress increased the Fed- 
eral contribution to 14.33 percent. 

Mr. President, the injustice of this can- 
not be seen unless one serves on the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 
and realizes the burden which is placed 
on the people who live in this city, and 
also realizes that a great many services 
do not receive adequate appropriations, 
the people of the District thereby being 
denied the kind of service they ought to 
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receive. That can be seen very clearly 
in the welfare fund. 

So I am making a plea this afternoon, 
not, I hope, completely in vian, because 
I know it will not be possible to accom- 
plish much this year, but a record has to 
be made, for a greater recognition on 
the part of Congress of the need of an 
increased Federal payment for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, so that we will come 
at least somewhat closer to the original 
understanding and obligation which the 
Federal Government undertook, namely, 
a ratio of 40 to 60. At least, I hope it 
will be possible to return to a percentage 
such as was paid in 1924 when, in round 
numbers, the Federal Government con- 
tributed about 40 percent. I wish to 
stress that point. I do not think we can 
justify, in equity, fairness, and justice 
to the District of Columbia, contributing 
a percentage less than 40 percent of the 
cost of operating the government of the 
District of Columbia. 

Let me point out what is happening. 
A course of action is being followed, so 
the testimony before the committee in 
past hearings has indicated, which is 
driving many people out of the District. 
Great metropolitan areas are being 
created in Maryland and Virginia. 
When we begin to consider tax struc- 
tures for the District of Columbia as a 
result of the course of action taken by 
Congress, it is necessary to compare 
them always with Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, if we are to deal justly and fairly 
— 1 the people of the District of Colum- 

A. 

I point out that the people of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia simply are not free 
to develop the kind of city they might 
want to develop from the standpoint of 
economic advantage. They are not free 
to develop a smokestack city. They are 
not free to industrialize the District of 
Columbia. They are not free, even, to 
build the kind of buildings they might 
want to build, because the business of 
the District of Columbia is primarily the 
business of the Federal Government, in 
carrying out the various functions of the 
Federal Government in the various de- 
partments of the Government which 
exist here. 

So Congress always has exercised great 
control over the District of Columbia, 
in determining the kind of city the Na- 
tional Capital should be. I do not quar- 
rel with that. Congress should main- 
tain a model and beautiful city, a non- 
industrialized city. We should main- 
tain a city which offers very decent liv- 
ing conditions and places of work for 
the tens of thousand of people who serve 
the Federal Government as Federal em- 
ployees. 

But we should not ask the natives or 
the residents of the District of Colum- 
bia to pay a bill out of proportion to 
what ought to be paid by all the tax- 
payers of the United States across the 
oe to maintain that kind of capital 
city. 

The difficulty with an argument such 
as the one I am making—and we hear 
it in the cloakrooms—is, Why fight for 
the District of Columbia? It does not 
help us back home; it does not get us 
votes back home; it is not to our po- 
litical advantage back home. 
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I speak respectfully when I say that 
the lackadaisical attitude which I think 
has characterized the Congress for many 
years in regard to District of Columbia 
affairs is that, by and large, the Mem- 
bers of Congress have very little in- 
terest in the government of the District 
of Columbia. 

But Congress ought to take an interest 
in the District of Columbia government 
if we are going to assume the Federal 
responsibility of being the city council 
of the District, until such time, at least, 
as we turn the city council functions 
over to those to whom they belong—the 
people of the District of Columbia 
themselves. 

It is necessary to adopt what might 
be called rules of thumb in order to de- 
cide questions of equity as to what would 
be a fair partition. I have adopted, 
somewhat by rule of thumb, the figure of 
40 percent, because as I have studied the 
past contributions of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to the District of Columbia and 
the history of the tax pattern in the 
District, I think a Federal payment of 
40 percent is about right. 

We are a long way from that in the 
bill before us, and we will still be a long 
way from it with the proposed increase 
which the Senate Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia agreed upon the other 
morning. But when the matter reached 
the committee the other day, I protested 
the proposed increase of only $2 million. 
I proposed that the increase be at least 
84 million. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE] 
and the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BEALL] were very cooperative in the mat- 
ter. They said quite frankly that the 
matter which confronted them was the 
difficulty of selling such a proposal to the 
House. They thought the principle was 
right as a matter of public policy; but 
they expressed some doubt as to whether 
the House could be sold on the idea, be- 
cause the House had already gone a little 
in the upward direction by agreeing to 
the $2 million increase. 

But I am proud to report today that 
efter a discussion the other day in the 
Senate Committee on the District of 
Columbia, we adopted a committee 
amendment which is in the bill which 
the Senator from Nevada and the Sena- 
tor from Maryland have reported, which 
increases the Federal contribution from 
$2 million to $4 million. That amount 
is still too small. I do not have dis- 
tinctly in mind the percentage increase 
from 1955 in which this will result, and 
I should like to have the counsel for the 
committee check my figures for me. I 
think the percentage in 1955 was 14.33 
percent. If Congress increased its con- 
tribution by $4 million instead of $2 mil- 
lion, the percentage of the Federal con- 
tribution probably would be raised. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, its reading 
clerk, announced that the House had 
passed, without amendment, the bill 
(S. 1240) for the relief of Imre de 
Cholnoky. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
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the Senate to the bill (H. R. 1005) for 
the relief of Alice Duckett. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
4039) for the relief of Julian, Dolores, 
Jaime, Dennis, Roldan, and Julian, Jr., 
Lizardo. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12) to 
amend the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended, with respect to price supports 
for basic commodities and milk, and for 
other purposes; agreed to the conference 
asked by the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
that Mr. Cool rr, Mr. Poace, Mr. 
GATHINGs, Mr. Hope, and Mr. Aucust H. 
ANDRESEN were appointed managers on 
the part of the House at the conference. 


ELECTION OF PRESIDENT AND VICE 
PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Lamp in the chair). The hour of 2 
o’clock having arrived, the Chair lays 
before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 31) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States providing for 
the election of President and Vice 
President. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be temporarily laid aside. I di- 
rect the request to my good friend from 
Illinois, who is to be recognized on the 
unfinished business. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I shall 
be very glad to have done what he re- 
quests, but I hope my colleagues will be 
reasonably brief in the discussion of the 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request that the unfin- 
nished business be temporarily laid 
aside? The Chair hears no objection, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. I say to my friend from 
Illinois I appreciate his cooperation. I 
shall be reasonably brief, for me, but 
somebody, I respectfully say, has got to 
make a record here today, and it will be 
a brief record, and will be a record for 
the people of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I say to my 
good friend from Oregon, for whom, as 
he knows, I have the greatest affection, 
I hope he is not using the term brief“ 
in a Pickwickian sense. 

Mr. MORSE. No; just in a Morse 
sense. 


REVENUE FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 9770) to provide reve- 
nue for the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I think 
the increase provided for will raise by a 
percentage or two the Federal contribu- 
tion over and above what it was last year, 
to somewhere between 15 and 16 per- 
cent. That is far below the 40 percent 
I think the Federal Government ought to 
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be contributing, but it is some indication 
that some of us at least think a larger 
contribution should be made to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

I see present the junior Senator from 
the State of Maine [Mr. Payne], and I 
hope he can be of some assistance in this 
problem, because, when he served on the 
District of Columbia Committee, he did 
yeoman service for the people of the Dis- 
trict in regard to the matter of the Fed- 
eral contribution. That is what we are 
dealing with here today. I am delighted 
he is present, and any assistance he can 
give to me in this discussion I shall ap- 
preciate very much. 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. BEALL. I call to the attention of 
the Senator from Oregon the fact that 
the last Congress provided for an in- 
crease of $2 million. I certainly agree 
with the Senator from Oregon that the 
Federal Government should make a far 
larger contribution than at present. I 
shall not take time now to go into the 
question, but I agree that the Federal 
Government should make a much larger 
contribution. 

However, I cannot refrain from point- 
ing out what has happened in the past. 
Two years ago we succeeded in passing a 
bill providing for a Federal contribution 
of $20 million. The House seems to think 
the increase for this year should be $2 
million. I was very glad to go along 
with the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Brste] and the rest of the committee for 
a $4 million increase. I shall try to per- 
suade the House to keep the increase at 
$4 million, because I think it would be a 
fair contribution. It is not all we should 
do, but it is certainly a step in the right 
direction. I think the Senator from 
Oregon is right in advocating a larger 
contribution. In my 14 years’ experience 
on the District of Columbia Committees 
in the two Houses, each year we come up 
against the problem of a meeting of the 
minds. I hope we can keep in the bill the 
$4 million increase proposed. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator for 
his remarks. As I told him in committee 
last week, I appreciated the fact that he 
and the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Bre.e], who were on a form of confer- 
ence, were willing to increase the amount 
from $2 million to $4 million. I sin- 
cerely hope the $4 million increase can 
be retained in the final conference. Just 
because history has shown that we have 
problems with the House in this mat- 
ter is no reason for not continuing the 
struggle against an injustice, and it is a 
great injustice to the people of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

In line with my promise to the Senator 
from Illinois, I want to proceed very 
quickly to the few amendments I wish to 
offer. In offering them, I wish to show 
what happens when Congress does not 
make the contribution it ought to make 
to the District of Columbia, and what 
happens when it retains governmental 
control over the District of Columbia 
which I think the people ought to exer- 
cise for themselves. We get the kind of 
economic waste which is characterized 
by the bridge policies for the District of 
Columbia. 
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What do Senators believe would have 
happened in their local communities, in 
any one of the States represented by Sen- 
ators now present on the floor of the 
Senate, if there had been in effect in 
those States the kind of bridge policy 
which exists for the District of Columbia, 
with the exaggerated false economy 
which is characterized by the “do-noth- 
ing” record of the Congress of the United 
States with respect to the providing of 
money for the building of bridges for the 
District of Columbia? We have not been 
able to get complete information on the 
subject as yet. 

Last year in committee, as the clerk of 
the committee, who is now on the floor, 
will recall, I raised the point that if we 
could figure out the dollars that had been 
lost to the people in the last 20 years 
through the loss of man-hours, because 
of the inconvenience and the delay 
caused in getting into the District of Co- 
lumbia each morning or getting out each 
night, the cost would have paid for a 
half dozen bridges, in my judgment. 

As a result of the costly inefficiency 
which results from our failure to prop- 
erly handle traffic in the District of Co- 
lumbia, because of the inadequate num- 
ber of bridges to enable people to get 
in and out of the District, we have wasted 
the cost of the necessary bridges in the 
last 20 years. If we take a parsimonious 
attitude, if we fail to do for the District 
of Columbia what we would not fail to 
do for our own States, if we had in our 
cities a major bridge problem, eventually 
we are going to waste Federal funds in 
getting bridges across the Potomac, 

I do not know whether it does any 
good to stand up and make a record on 
this question, but I am going to make 
it this afternoon by saying that I hope 
that before Congress adjourns this year 
it will appropriate the necessary amount 
to build at least one bridge across the 
Potomac. Everyone knows we ought to 
have a minimum of two bridges. Fortu- 
nately, I do no: have to go through that 
congestion every morning. I live, in ef- 
fect, at the end of the freeway. I have 
a nice, easy way into the Capitol. But 
once in a while I find myself in the Mary- 
land or Virginia traffic hour in the morn- 
ing, and I get some little idea what Gov- 
ernment workers have to face morning 
after morning and night after night be- 
cause of the failure of the Congress of 
the United States to appropriate money 
for bridges. Yet we, as a Congress, will 
not relinquish in its entirety this be- 
whiskered and outmoded congressional 
control of governmental affairs in the 
District of Columbia. Well, it is not to 
our credit. We have too many other 
major things we ought to be doing rather 
than devoting ourselves to the District 
of Columbia's fiscal policies. 

Not only that, but when we follow the 
course of action we have followed with 
regard to the fiscal affairs of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, we become responsible 
for the adoption of very regressive tax 
policies. A regressive tax policy is one 
that is based not on ability to pay, but 
based on many other considerations— 
usually, ability to catch taxpayers; usu- 
ally based upon a principle that if they 
are before the authorities the tax can 
be corrected very easily, so soak them. 
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We have got to watch out for regressive 
taxation in America. 

I do not like certain features of the 
pending bill, Mr. President, because I do 
not like to see the extension of excise 
and sales taxes, because excise taxes and 
sales taxes are, by and large, very re- 
gressive taxes. They are not progressive 
taxes. In many, many instances they 
are not based upon ability to pay. In- 
stead, they are based upon ability to col- 
lect the tax easily. Certainly that is no 
justification for levying a tax. 

I am very much pleased that this 
budget bill increases the income tax in 
the District of Columbia, because I think 
such a tax comes the closest to taxing 
based on ability to pay. In my judg- 
ment it is the most progressive of our 
taxes, and it is a sound tax. The other 
day in committee I commended the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE] and 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. BEALL] 
for it, and I commend them now. I re- 
peat, I am not sure that we went far 
enough. But at least this bill consti- 
tutes a step in the right direction, 

The report shows that by means of 
these “hikes” in the income tax, we are 
proposing to increase the tax by 1958 
and thereafter almost $2 million, in 
round numbers, over the amount which 
will be collected in 1957. I think that is 
sound. Senators will recall that when 
we discussed the matter in committee, 
the other day, we compared the new in- 
come-tax structure in the District of 
Columbia with the corresponding situa- 
tions in Maryland and in Virginia; and 
we found that the new District of Co- 
lumbia tax is reasonably comparable. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Oregon yield to the Sena- 
tor from Maine? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. PAYNE. First, let me say that 
I appreciate the comments of my col- 
league, the Senator from Oregon, re- 
garding my work on the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, along with the 
distinguished Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. Bratt] and other Senators who 
were members of the committee at that 
time. 

I wish to ask if it is not correct that 
2 years ago, I believe, when a revenue 
measure affecting the District of Co- 
Iumbia was before this body, the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] joined me—or vice versa; I for- 
get exactly which way it was—in an 
effort to have the exemption in connec- 
tion with the income tax in the District 
of Columbia decreased, and also to re- 
move the sales tax on food for home 
consumption. Unfortunately, we were 
not able to get very far with that attempt 
at that particular time. I am rather 
sure that other members of the com- 
mittee joined with us at the time in try- 
ing to have that approach adopted by 
the Senate. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from 
Maine is correct; we joined with the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Payne]. It 
was he who made the proposal. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BEAL. L.] joined with us at the time, as I 
recall—as he always has done, in coop- 
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erating fully in regard to the handling of 
this problem. However, year after year 
he has found himself faced with the ne- 
cessity—in connection with conference 
reports on such bills—of agreeing to go 
along with what he decided was the best 
that could be obtained from the House 
Members. 

Let me say that the Senator from 
Maine is correct; we did join with him. 
This year we are making some progress 
toward achieving the goal and objective 
the Senator from Maine had in mind 2 
years ago. As I have said, the measure 
now before us will substantially increase 
the income in the District of Columbia 
from the income tax. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield once more 
to me? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. PAYNE. I wish to say that I 
think all Members of the Senate—I 
know all members of the committee do— 
know of the very great amount of work 
the distinguished Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. BEALL] has done over the years 
in connection with measures before the 
Committee on the District of Columbia; 
that has been his record in both the 
House of Representatives and in the 
Senate. I wish to say that all Members 
of the Senate are to be highly congrat- 
ulated for the recognition which now is 
being given toward having the Federal 
Government, as such, provide a proper 
amount of support to the Government of 
the District of Columbia. That step is 
long overdue; and I hope the effort does 
not stop where it is at the present time, 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Maine is very kind to all of us. 
I know I speak for the members of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
when I say that not only do we appre- 
ciate what the Senator from Maine has 
said today, but we also appreciate the 
great help he has been to the committee 
during the entire period of his service 
on it; and we also appreciate his entire 
willingness to come to the floor of the 
Senate at any time to be of help when 
District of Columbia matters were under 
consideration. 

Mr. President, earlier, I spoke of what 
would be the percentage of Federal con- 
tribution to the District of Columbia 
budget if the increase from $2 million to 
$4 million in the Federal contribution 
were finally authorized. It would mean 
that then the Federal Government would 
contribute 15.7 percent, as compared 
with 12.56 percent in 1956. 

So much for an affirmative and com- 
plimentary statement in regard to the 
bill dealing with increasing the District 
of Columbia income tax. 

Now, Mr. President, we come to the 
rental of personal property. The bill 
imposes a 2 percent sales and use tax 
on the rental of tangible personal prop- 
erty, but omits films, records, and so 
forth, rented by theaters or radio or 
television stations. 

In connection with title II the com- 
mittee proposed, as I recall, another 
committee amendment, which would 
eliminate the proposed tax for so- 
called rental services connected with 
linens, uniforms, and babies’ diapers, 
wherever textiles are owned by a rental 
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service and are rented out. The com- 
mittee has eliminated the proposal for 
a tax, after some of us in the commit- 
tee led the fight at the committee hear- 
ing the other day against that tax. I 
hope that if my amendment is not 
adopted, Mr. President, at least the com- 
mittee amendment will be adopted. 

My first amendment, which I now send 
to the desk, proposes to strike out all of 
title II, which provides for a tax on 
rental services. I ask that my amend- 
ment be stated at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendments are generally 
the first to be considered. 

Mr. MORSE. Very well. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask that 
the committee amendments be stated at 
this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the clerk will proceed to state 
the amendments reported by the com- 
mittee. 

The first committee amendment was, 
on page 36, line 9, after the word “sale”, 
to insert a colon and “Provided further, 
That the gross proceeds from the rental 
of textiles, the essential part of which 
rental includes recurring service of 
laundering or cleaning thereof, shall not 
be considered a retail sale.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the commit- 
tee was, on page 38, line 7, after the 
word “sale”, to insert a colon and “Pro- 
vided further, That the gross proceeds 
from the rental of textiles, the essential 
part of which rental includes recurring 
service of laundering or cleaning there- 
of, shall not be considered a retail sale.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next committee amendment was 
on page 44, in line 6, after the word “of”, 
to strike out “$11,000,000” and insert 
“$13,000,000”. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the commit- 
tee was, on page 44, in line 12, after the 
word “and”, to strike out $15,000,000” 
and insert “$17,000,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
completes the committee amendments. 

The amendment submitted by the 
Senator from Oregon will now be stated, 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 35, in 
line 17, it is proposed to strike out all of 
title II, through line 13, on page 38. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am 
very glad that the committee amend- 
ment on page 36 was agreed to, if this 
title is to remain in the bill. The com- 
mittee amendment eliminates the tax on 
the so-called rental of linens. It elimi- 
nates the tax on the rental of uniforms, 
babies’ diaper service, and so forth. 
That is a very discriminatory tax, work- 
ing to the great disadvantage of the 
rental services, as compared with com- 
mercial laundries. However, I am op- 
posed to the entire tax. 

Consider the tax on the rental of an 
apartment. What happens? It is 
passed on to the tenant. Under the 
provisions of this bill there will be a 
rental tax on every apartment. We are 
“soaking” the tenant. In most cases 
the tenants are already paying high 
taxes, 
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In the District of Columbia there is a 
situation in which the real property tax 


‘is entirely too low. The committee in- 


structed its staff to write into the com- 
mittee report—and it is in the commit- 
tee report—a paragraph which makes it 
very clear that we want the District offi- 
cials to proceed to do something next 
year about the matter of low real prop- 
erty taxes in the District of Columbia. 
The real property tax structure is en- 
tirely too low. That tax comes nearer 
to representing ability to pay than do 
sales taxes on rentals, which are highly 
regressive taxes. But there are some 
easy victims whose pockets can be 
picked, so we propose to pick them, to 
the tune of $75,000. I think it is a bad 
tax precedent for us to establish. I fear 
it as a possible foundation for a Federal 
sales tax. My eyes and ears are always 
on the alert for a movement in the direc- 
tion of a Federal sales tax, by increasing 
excise taxes. I am against the entire 
proposal in title II, and I propose that it 
be eliminated. 

Let us not forget that when we elimi- 
nate title II we take care of not only 
the sales tax on rentals, but the sales 
tax on meals. Do Senators realize how 
far this bill goes? Every meal costing 
more than 13 cents is to be taxed. One 
of the arguments is that many transients 
come to the District of Columbia, so it is 
easy to collect the tax. Is not that a 
fine basis on which to tax people? Food 
is just as much of a necessity, whether 
they are transients or whether they are 
residents. We ought to be encouraging 
them to come here anyway, as a part of 
our great governmental educational pro- 
gram. School children ought to be en- 
couraged to come here by the thousands 
each year to observe their Government 
in action. I think this tax represents a 
new low in regressive taxation, when the 
Congress imposes a sales tax on the very 
food people must eat to sustain them- 
selves. There is to be a tax on every 
meal costing more than 13 cents. 

In the committee the other day I said 
that that tax meant that even the organ- 
izations which try to help the down-and- 
outers and supply them with meals at as 
near cost as possible would find that, 
with prices what they are today, they 
could not give a down-and-outer much 
of a meal for less than 20 cents, For 
want of a better term, I said that even 
the client of the “flophouse” restaurant 
will have to pay a tax on his meal, be- 
cause most of such meals cost more than 
13 cents. I do not know why the figure 
was fixed at 13 cents. It might as well 
have been reduced to nothing. 

This kind of regressive tax is not nec- 
essary to do justice to the District of 
Columbia. It is necessary only if we in 
Congress fail to make the Federal con- 
tribution we ought to make. I am 
against it, and I ask that my amendment 
be adopted. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 


Senator from Oregon was very carefully ` 


considered by the committee. The com- 
mittee adopted the proviso excluding the 
sales tax upon linen-rental services. 
That was felt to be a tax upon services 
rather than upon rentals. As to the re- 
mainder of the section, it was very defi- 
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nitely felt that certain types of per- 
sonal property should be subjected to 
taxes in order to avoid the loophole 
which has heretofore existed. 

Under our present law, property rent- 
als which constitute continuous posses- 
sion are not subject to a sales tax, Many 
kinds of property, such as construction 
machinery, motor vehicles, chairs, scaf- 
folding, and so forth, are continuously 
rented, and are in the continuous pos- 
session of those who rent them, but they 
are not subject to a sales tax. 

Recently the State of Maryland 
tightened its law on the subject and 
closed that particular loophole, so such 
property is taxable in Maryland. The 
committee therefore rejected the 
amendment which is now before the 
Senate. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in reply 
Isay only that I do not believe in a sales 
tax on necessities. It is bad enough to 
have a sales tax on nonnecessities; but 
when we come to taxing the food which 
people take into their mouths, by way 
of a sales tax, I think we are following 
a regressive tax policy which is not in 
the public interest. 

I submit the amendment. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, directing 
my attention further to the tax on sales 
of food for human consumption on the 
premises, I should like to have printed 
in the Recor at this point as a part of 
my remarks a table entitled “Sales of 
Food for Human Consumption on the 
Premises,” indicating the manner in 
which various States which have sales 
taxes handle this particular problem. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Sales of food for human consumption on the 
premises 


Remarks— 
Tax bracket 


Less than 81 


50 cents or less 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina. 


Utah 
Washington 


Norx.— No bracket” generally means no exemption 
at all and tax is computed at retail sales price times the 
tax rate. 

Mr. BIBLE. It was not easy for the 
committee to lower the exemption from 


50 cents to 14 cents, but we were faced 


with the realistic problem of raising 10 or 
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11 million dollars to keep our schools and 
governmental functions going. Signifi- 
cantly enough, a close examination of 
the table which I have just had printed 
in the Recorp will show that this pro- 
vision follows very generally the pattern 
of sales taxes in other jurisdictions. 

The committee was opposed to the 
amendment, and I hope it will be de- 
feated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, let me 
make two points very quickly. I have 
scanned again the table which the Sen- 
ator from Nevada has submitted. I 
am very proud to report that the State 
of Oregon is not listed on it. We have 
beaten the sales tax in ovr State three 
times, and we will beat it again if it is 
proposed next fall, as has been promised. 

Some other States have stayed away 
from these penalizing regressive taxes. 
If my amendment is adopted, there will 
still be a tax on meals costing 50 cents 
or more. However, I submit that when 
we lower the exemption to 14 cents, we 
reach a new low in regressive taxes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ore- 
gon (Mr. Morse]. [Putting the ques- 
tion.] The Chair is in doubt. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask for 
a division. 

On a division, the amendment was re- 
jected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. This is my 
last amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Oregon will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 43, 
line 7, it is proposed to strike out the 
numerals 81.50“ and insert in lieu 
thereof 81.375.“ 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, so far 
as speaking from experience is con- 
cerned, I am not an expert witness on 
the subject of what the cost of beverages 
should be. 

By taste, I happen to be a dry. How- 
ever, in my opinion, that has little to do 
with the question of whether it is fair to 
impose a regressive tax. The evidence 
that has been submitted to me is to the 
effect that if we continue to raise the tax 
on beer, which many call the poor man’s 
drink—in fact, it was said in our com- 
mittee discussions the other day that 
many people consider it a very important 
food item, although I would not know 
about that—we will reach a point where 
we will play right into the hands of not 
only professional bootleggers, but also 
home bootleggers; that beer happens to 
be one beverage in which the tax bears a 
very close relationship to being causa- 
tive of bootlegging. 

Last year we increased the tax on 
beer from $1.a barrel to $1.25 a barrel. 
Now it is proposed that we increase it 
from $1.25 to $1.50 a barrel. As I lis- 
tened to the discussion of the subject I 
felt that we had gone too far. Although 
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I would prefer no increase at all, I have 
decided to split the proposal in two, and 
I therefore offer my amendment for a 
1244-cent increase. 

Mr. BIBLE. . Mr. President, the com- 
mittee considered the amendment to in- 
crease the tax by 25 cents. The matter 
was very carefully gone into by the com- 
mittee. The recommendation of the city 
commissioners was to increase the tax 
to $3.00, I believe. 

The committee also placed a tax on 
wines and on liquors. We felt we are 
placing a very nominal tax on beer. In 
fact, the increase of 25 cents is a very 
nominal increase. In Virginia the tax 
per barrel is $3.10. In Maryland it is 93 
cents. The range throughout the coun- 
try is much higher than those figures. 
It seems to us that the proposal was an 
equitable one. I urge that the proposed 
amendment be rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ore- 
gon. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. If 
there be no further amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendments and third read- 
ing on the bill. j 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a 
third time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

Mr. MORSE subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I voted against the House bill 
which provides for an allegedly 2-percent 
sales tax on meals above 13 cents. I 
stated at that time, Mr. President, that I 
thought it was an inexcusable injustice. 
I rancor over injustices. I respectfully 
say that I think the Senate of the United 
States has made a tremendous mistake 
this afternoon. 

Since making my speech this afternoon 
I have received a letter from A. E. Smith, 
of George Washington University, and 
I wish to read the letter. 

Mr. Smith says in his letter: 

My Dear SENATOR Morse: After reading the 
newspapers for some weeks relative to the 
proposed new District of Columbia taxes, I 
congratulate you in speaking out emphati- 
cally against the vicious tax on restaurant 
meals costing over 13 cents, a tax alleged to 
be a 2-percent sales tax, 

A tax of 1 cent on a 14-cent purchase in a 
restaurant or drugstore, or wherever food is 
eaten, is not mathematically a 2-percent tax 
but a 7-percent tax. 


That is what we voted for, Mr. Presi- 
dent. We voted for a 7-percent tax. 
There are persons in the District who buy 


.14-cent meals. 


Mr. Smith states further: 


If the lawmakers feel they must have a 
2-percent sales tax on the most important 


necessity of life, at least let them be honest 


about it and make the exemption such that 
the tax is 2 percent and not 7 percent. 

This tax on meals costing over 13 cents Is 
purportedly designed to raise funds for the 
District of Columbia government. The sales- 


-tax law requires that the restaurant operator 


remit 2 percent of taxable sales to the District 
of Columbia tax collector. However, on the 
sale of 7 food items costing 14 cents each, 
the restaurant collects 7 cents tax but is 
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required by law to remit only 2 cents to the 
District of Columbia tax collector. Does this 
bneefit the District of Columbia Government 


or does it create a legal public subsidy for 
the small restaurant operators? 


It is my judgment, Mr. President, that 
what Mr. Smith meant in the paragraph 
I have just read is that the District col- 
lects 7 percent rather than a 7-cent tax 
on which the restaurant is required to 
submit 2 cents to the District tax col- 
lector. I am sure that we can take 
notice that what he meant was what I 
have just suggested. 

I quote further from Mr. Smith’s 
letter: 

The large restaurants and hotels will not 
be affected materially by this law as they 
have nothing costing so little as 14 cents, 
They are already paying about as much tax 
as they will under the new law. 


Imagine, Mr. President, walking into 
the Statler, the Mayflower, the Carlton, 
or any of the other larger hotels, and 
ordering a 14-cent meal. The people are 
going to pay under the new law which 
we passed today the same tax they paid 
under the old law with approximately a 
50-cent exemption. What we did today 
was really to hit the pocketbooks of the 
class of people in our citizenry who have 
the least. amount of money in their 
pocketbooks, not the class who walk into 
the dining room of the Mayflower or the 
Carlton or the Statler. They walk into 
cheap restaurants and buy cheap meals. 

Listen to this, Mr. President: 

The people who will suffer by this proposed 
tax are the 120,000 local schoolchildren, 


`. Mr. President, we have struck at the 
kids of the District of Columbia. That 
is what we have done. We have placed 
this 2-percent tax on 14-cent meals, and 
we take the money out of the pockets of 
the kids of the District of Columbia, 
we ought to be proud of that, Mr. Presi- 
ent. 

We simply ought to stick out our 
chests and boast to the Nation what 
great lawmakers we are. I consider that 
we have committed an inexcusable in- 
justice on the floor of the Senate this 
afternoon. 

Mr. Smith goes on to say: 

The semidestitute will be the victims, as 
you pointed out in the Evening Star of 
March 22, 1956. 

The persons of limited means who are 
already existing on small budgets will have 
this burden added to their greatly increased 
income-tax burden. 

Maryland made the mistake some years 
ago of taxing meals, but quickly abolished 
it after overwhelming public sentiment. 

When a sales tax on military commissaries 
‘was voted some weeks ago, the powerful 
military heads complained and had it re- 
moved the following day. 

The helpless, voteless citizens of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia must rely on fair-minded 
persons to protect them from confiscatory 
taxation. 

At present, Maryland and Virginia, our two 
bordering tax jurisdictions, have no tax on 
groceries or meals. If they can get along 
without it, why can’t the District? Even 
New York City, with its great need for taxes, 
has an exemption of 97 cents on meals. 

Originally, taxation was based on the 


ability of the individual to pay; with your 


assistance, the Senate can help to keep it 


that way. 


Respectfully yours, ; 
A. E. SMITH. 
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I am sorry to have to admit to Mr. 
Smith that my assistance was of no avail 
this afternoon, because the Senate 
passed a tax on the semidestitute per- 
sons and the children of the District. I 
go home tonight pretty -sad about it, 
because I simply cannot get it out of 


my head that the action we took this. 


afternoon—I do not care by what stand- 
ard we want to test it—simply cannot 
be justified. It goes to show what can 
be expected from Congress so long as 
Congress has placed upon it the re- 
sponsibility. of administering the Gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia, 
when Congress, in fact, has no political 
checks and controls placed upon it by 
the people of the District. 

I am satisfied that if the people of the 
District of Columbia could only vote to- 
night on what the United States Senate 
did this afternoon, and if we were de- 
pendent upon the citizens of the District 
of Columbia for our seats here, there 
would be a good many empty seats in the 
Senate after the District of Columbia 
citizens had a chance to vote. 

I think the Senate has passed a bill im- 
posing a shockingly inexcusable tax 
upon the semidestitute persons and the 
children of the District of Columbia. I 
think we will look in vain for a sales tax 
worse than the one the Senate voted 
this afternoon on the very. food which 
the semidestitute persons and the chil- 
dren of the District of Columbia have to 
take into their mouths in order to sus- 
tain themselves. 

I am sorry, Mr. President, to take the 
time to discuss what I think are the 
shortcomings of the Senate in regard to 
the work it is doing in the administra- 
tion of the District of Columbia Govern- 
ment; but I do not hesitate to say what 
the action of the Senate this afternoon 
convinced me of even more—that we are 
going to have to fight harder to get the 
people of the District of Columbia out 
from under the arbitrary and capricious 
role of Congress. 

In this land of ours, where we find 
government officials who are not re- 
sponsible to the people they govern, we 
have a duty within our framework of 
government to adopt a reform which 
will make government officials responsive 
to the will of the people. 

When we go so far as we went this 
afternoon, and impose a 2-percent tax 
upon 14-cent meals, although in fact it is 
a T-percent tax, I think we have much to 
answer for. 

I suppose there is nothing we can do 
about it at this late hour. But I make 
these remarks with the hope that never 
dies within me that, upon reflection, per- 
haps we can in some way, somehow, be- 
fore we adjourn this year, correct the 
mistake we have made. 

Our last chance on the bill, of course, 
is in conference. I do not know what 
hope there will be in conference. I am 
not a conferee. But in view of the in- 
formation which is contained in the let- 
ter I have read—I have asked the counsel 
for the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia to check it for accuracy, and he 
advises me that on the very low pur- 
chases the tax does, in effect, amount to 
a T-percent tax—I hope the conferees 
will come back from conference with a 
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bill which at least will correct gross in- 
justice, and that Congress will restore an 
exemption on meal taxes of at least the 
amount in the old law; namely, 50 cents. 
I shall continue in the Committee on 
the District of Columbia to see what can 
be done to do fiscal justice to the tax- 
payers of the District of Columbia. I 
recognize that, after all, we have to take 
enough time out from our busy duties 
in the Senate, so long as we maintain this 
jurisdiction, to get the facts; and I re- 
spectfully say that I simply do not think 
the Senate did that this afternoon. 

I do not need to tell Senators that the 
action of the Senate this afternoon was 
in large measure pro-forma action. I 
dare say that probably only 1 out of 10 
Senators realizes that the Senate voted 
a T-percent tax on 14-cent meals. I 
dare say that there is probably only 1 
out of 10 Senators who realizes, as Mr. 
Smith points out, that what the Senate 
really did was to tax schoolchildren and 
semidestitute persons with an unrea- 
sonable burden. I am satisfied that 
probably only 1 out of 10 Senators real- 
izes, as Mr. Smith has pointed out in his 
letter, that what the Senate did amounts 
really to a handout to the operators of 
the so-called low-price restaurants. : 

That was not contemplated by the 

committee, especially by those on the 
committee who favored the tax, although 
I vigorously opposed it-in committee, as 
I did on the floor of the Senate. 

. I close by saying, Mr. President, that 
I think every citizen of the District of 
Columbia has cause to resent what the 
Senate did this afternoon, 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR THE 
REMAINDER OF THE WEEK 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, today we passed approximately 50 
bills on the call of the calendar. There 
are now fewer than 25 -bills remaining 
on the calendar. We plan to have the 
Senate recess on Thursday afternoon. 
It is hoped that we may be able to have 
the conference report on the farm bill 
acted on before the Easter recess. If 
we conclude consideration of the unfin- 
ished business in time, we may take up 
prior to Thursday the trip-leasing bill 
or the election reform bill, or some other 
bill which the policy committee has pre- 
viously cleared. 

I wish to urge all committee chairmen 
and all members of committees to report 
to the Senate as early as they possibly 
can all legislation that may be cleared 
in committee. 

Our calendar is at a very minimum. 
We are quite current in our work. We 
cannot act on appropriation bills until 
they are passed by the House. There is 
now pending in the House the new roads 
bill, which was passed by the Senate last 
year, and other measures as well. 

I am hopeful that we will be able to 
act on a supplemental appropriation bill 
before the Easter recess; if not, then 
immediately after the recess. 

I am informed by. the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Finance, 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD]; 
that. he expects to have his committee 
report the social-security bill. shortly 
after the Easter recess. Therefore, I 
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should like to have all Senators be on 

notice, and particularly do I desire to 

have all chairmen of committees to be on 

notice, that if they will report bills to 

the calendar we will proceed to their 

Feige as soon as possible after 
ril 9. 


ELECTION OF PRESIDENT AND VICE 
PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business, which is Senate Joint 
Resolution 31. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 31) 
proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States providing for 
the election of President and Vice 
President. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator from Illinois yield 
to me for a few minutes to make a very 
brief statement on the pending bill? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, an 
hour and 15 minutes ago I yielded to the 
Senator from Nevada (Mr. BIBLE], in 
order that the District of Columbia tax 
bill might be considered by the Senate. 
The Senator from Nevada assured me 
that it would not take more than 10 or 
15 minutes to dispose of the bill. There- 
fore, I very gladly yielded to him. 

At 2 o’clock I yielded a further ex- 
tension of time, with the hope that the 
discussion might be brief. It is now 2:35 
p. m. The Senator from New Jersey 
now wishes me to yield to him. 
Having been a soft touch all my life, 
I suppose I should continue to be one. 
This is no time to change one's char- 
acter. Having turned one cheek, I sup- 
pose I should turn the other. There- 
fore, I will yield to the Senator from 
New Jersey, with the hope, however, that 
he will not stretch out his time in quite 
the same fashion that the District of 
Columbia tax bill debate was extended. 
I yield with the understanding that I 
do not lose my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
es ei it is so ordered. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I thank the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois for his kindness. As I told 
him, I have only a few remarks to make 
on the pending measure. I appreciate 
very much his yielding to me so that I 
may make them. 

For some years now,:I have: been 
actively interested in revision and re- 
form of the electoral college. In 1950 I 
was a cosponsor of the Lodge-Gossett 
amendment and voted for it when it 
passed the Senate. Therefore, When 
Senators DANIEL, THURMOND, and MUNDT 
devised the substitute compromise 
amendment, I agreed to be a cosponsor 
in the belief that perhaps such a com- 
promise would lead to the accomplish- 
ment of electoral reform during this ses- 
sion of Congress. 

* COMPROMISE AMENDMENT 

However, since I agreed to cosponsor 
the present compromise amendment, I 
have. undertaken a serious reevaluation 
of the changes which it would make and 
the possible consequences which would 
ensue from its adoption. I have regret- 
fully come to the conclusion that the 
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dangers and potentialities of the pro- 
posed compromise outweigh the possible 
advantages. I feel that it compounds 
the problems which either the Daniel- 
Kefauver or the Mundt-Coudert systems 
would produce separately. 

Mr. President, I believe that any sys- 
tem for the election of the President 
should be uniform throughout the coun- 
try. The compromise amendment would 
introduce an element of uncertainty into 
our presidential elections through the 
possible existence of two different meth- 
ods of apportioning the electoral votes 
within the States. The fact that cer- 
tain States adopted either one system 
or the other could be decisive in a close 
election. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, I am dis- 
turbed by the prospect of having the 
State legislatures choose one or the other 
methods of apportioning electors. Such 
action by the legislatures may very well 
depend solely upon which party controls 
the legislatures, and which system will 
be most advantageous to that party. 

Thus, I find myself unable to support 
the compromise amendment, regardless 
of the merits of either the Mundt-Cou- 
dert or the Daniel-Kefauver amend- 
ments when considered separately. Let 
me briefly consider these two proposals 
separately. 

MUNDT~-COUDERT AMENDMENT 


The Mundt-Coudert proposal, it 
seems to me, has two major defects. 

Initially, as has been fully discussed, 
there is the problem of gerrymandering 
which exists throughout the States. 
There are large differences in the popu- 
lation of the various. congressional dis- 
tricts in most States. Presidential elec- 
tions based upon such districts could re- 
sult in the election of more rather than 
fewer minority Presidents. 

In addition, Mr. President, there is no 
constitutional requirement that the 
States provide for the election of Con- 
gressmen from single-member districts. 
States can, and some do, elect their Con- 
gressmen at large. Under the Mundt- 
Coudert amendment, States which elect 
their Congressmen at large will also 
elect their presidential electors at large. 
Therefore, in such States, the general 
ticket in presidential elections will prob- 
ably be preserved. As a result, it would 
not surprise me if more small States 
switched to at-large congressional elec- 
tions, in order to gain the advantage 
that such a change would give them 
under the Mundt-Coudert system. 

I feel that the Mundt-Coudert system 
would be inequitable and possibly harm- 
ful unless there were concurrently adopt- 
ed a workable provision to prevent 
gerrymandering and require congres- 
sional election, and thereby election of 
presidential electors, from single-mem- 
ber districts. 

I am, therefore, unable to support the 
Mundt-Coudert proposal as a separate 
proposal. 

DANIEL-KEFAUVER AMENDMENT 


Mr. President, as the Daniel-Kefauver 
amendment is substantially the Lodge- 
Gossett amendment which I supported, I 
naturally look upon it with some favor. 
However, I believe that it would be in- 
advisable to adopt it at the present time. 
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Under present conditions, I believe 
that the Daniel-Kefauver system would 
place a disproportionate degree of power 
and influence in our one-party States. 

I would probably support the amend- 
ment if I thought it held forth the pros- 
pect of developing the Southern States, 
or any other one-party States, into bona 
fide two-party States. However, with 
the advantage which will accrue to the 
one-party States under the proportion- 
ate system of electoral voting, I will have 
to oppose it until such time as reasonable 
assurance can be had that the southern 
Negro will enjoy unencumbered suffrage. 
I can see nothing in the Daniel-Kefauver 
amendment which would provide such 
disenfranchised persons with equal ac- 
cess to the polls, and unfortunately I 
fear that intimidation would be intensi- 
fied under the amendment. 

On final analysis, Mr. President, I do 
not feel justified in supporting any 
change which cannot be conclusively 
shown to possess less potential inequity 
than the present system. In my opinion, 
neither of these proposed plans, nor the 
combination of the two, under present 
conditions, fulfills such a requirement. 

I thank the Senator from Illinois for 
permitting me to make my statement. 


LEGISLATION DISPOSED OF BY THE 
SENATE IN THE PRESENT SES- 
SION 


Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to invite the attention 
of the Senate to the fact that thus far 
in this session we have passed 126 Sen- 
ate bills, 142 House bills, 7 Senate joint 
resolutions, 9 House joint resolutions, 11 
Senate concurrent resolutions, 3 House 
concurrent resolutions, and 60 Senate 
resolutions. That was through Friday 
evening, Mr. President. It does not in- 
clude the 56 measures on which the Sen- 
ate acted today. 


COMMUNIST EFFORTS TO CREATE 
DISORDER AND DISRUPT HAR- 
MONIOUS RELATIONS BETWEEN 
THE WHITE AND NEGRO RACES 
IN THE SOUTH 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield for a brief 
statement?. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I am 
not glad to yield to the Senator from 
South Carolina but I shall yield to him, 
because I have been sitting here think- 
ing of the Sermon on the Mount in which 
our good Lord commanded us to turn the 
other cheek not only twice, but 99 times. 
So I am glad to turn my cheek for the 
third time, and I shall wait with expecta- 
tion to see how long the brief remarks of 
the Senator from South Carolina actually 
take. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the body of the Recor an article by 
the Associated Press, published in the 
State, of Columbia, S. C., March 25, and 
in other newspapers throughout the 
country. The headline on the story 
says: “Red Drive Against Dixie Is On 
in Ohio.” 
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This article is direct evidence that the 
Communists want to create disorder and 
to disrupt the harmonious relations 
which have existed for generations be- 
tween the white and Negro races in the 
South. 

The office of the attorney general of 
Ohio is quoted as saying that a Commu- 
nist-inspired drive is on in Ohio to enlist 
members of the Labor Youth League in a 
campaign for Federal intervention in 
the racial segregation issue which has 
been thrust upon the South. The Labor 
Youth League is described as the Com- 
munist Party’s “youth arm.“ 

Objective of the drive is to mobilize 
members and friends to bring maximum 
pressure on President Eisenhower and 
the Federal Government to intervene in 
the South to force integration of the 
races, 

Mr. President, this is a concrete exam- 
ple of the effort: of the agitators to create 
trouble in this country between persons 
who normally would be living harmo- 
niously. Their approach through the 
youth of Ohio will be noted because it 
is easier to sway youth into making 
wrong decisions than it is to mislead more 
mature minds. 

This is a vicious attack upon the people 
of the South and the people of this en- 
tire Nation who believe in constitutional 
government. It is a serious matter and 
the attorney general of Ohio is to be 
commended for alerting the Nation to 
this subtle new danger which has been 
conceived by the Communists. It is 
evidence of their avowed purpose of 
creating trouble by infiltration and by 
the planting of un-American ideas in 
the minds of our youth. 

Mr. President, I hope this will serve as 
a Red stoplight to persons who have 
agitated for integration. They should be 
forewarned by this information from 
Ohio that such agitation serves the will 
of the Communists. It breaks down 
constitutional government, just as the 
Communists wish, instead of strengthen- 
ing constitutional methods. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxconp, 
as follows: 

RED DRIVE AGAINST DIXIE Is ON IN OH 

CoLuMmBUsS, On10, March 24.—The Ohio at- 
torney general's office today said a Commu- 
nist-inspired drive is on to enlist Ohio youth 
in a campaign for Federal intervention in 
Dixie’s racial segregation issue. 

The office’s internal security division said 
it has intercepted secret directives that call 
the plan operation constitutional rights. 

This is what they said about the campaign: 

The Ohio drive is part of a nationwide 
move for students and working youth to help 
pressure the Eisenhower administration into 
intervention, 

Vehicle for the campaign is the Labor 
Youth League, described by officials as the 
Communist Party's youth arm. They said 
the league replaced the wartime American 
Youth for Democracy group that stemmed 
from the Young Communist League. 

“The objective of this operation,” the di- 
rectives said, “is to mobilize every single 
member of the league, together with friends, 
neighbors, and fellow workers, to bring max- 
imum pressure on President Eisenhower and 
the Federal Government to assume their re- 
sponsibility and intervene against the Dixie- 
crat terror in the South * * * to uphold the 
Constitution * * * and to bring law and or- 
der to the South.” 
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Official publication of the Labor Youth 
League fs the New Challenge. Records of the 
Ohio Un-American Activities Commission 
show that copies of the paper were passed 
out at Cleveland’s John Adams High School 
in 1952 in the first reported attempt of that 
nature to recruit pupils. 

The attorney general's office said the Ohio 
drive is two pronged and listed these objec- 
tives: 

Help obtain 25,000 messages to President 
Eisenhower within 6 weeks urging segrega- 
tion intervention. 

Get more readers of New Challenge by of- 
fering 4.000 half-year subscriptions for 50 
cents between mid-April and July. 

The campaign would be concentrated on 
youth, the attorney general’s office believes, 
because the Labor Youth League is regarded 
as the Communist Party's youth arm and 
would try to influence persons in the age 
group of its members. 

The Ohio operation of the LYL is centered 
in Cleveland but has branches in other cities 
over the State, State officials said. 

The league’s directive exhibited by the at- 
torney general's office said in part: 

“Achieving success in the campaign to get 
Federal intervention will take the efforts of 
a large section of the youth and their organi- 
zation, together with the efforts of the rest 
of the people’s (Communist) movement. 
* * * This all-out operation constitutional 
rights can * * * also help the influence of our 
league and establish it as an important fac- 
tor in the youth community.” 

In New York, Roy Wilkins, executive sec- 
retary of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, said: 

“The NAACP has no connection of any 
sort with any move by left-wing groups to 
do anything whatsoever on the desegregation 
problem. Along with many other Americans, 
we have requested the President to use such 
legitimate means as he has at his disposal to 
ease the tensions in the South and to bring 
like-minded people of both races together 
with a view to making progress on desegre- 
gation. Our association has never urged the 
use of Federal troops or other force except 
that inherent in lawful and constitutional 
procedure.” 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 


wish to thank the Senator from Illinois 
for yielding to me. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, its reading 
clerk, announced that the House had sev- 
erally agreed to the amendment of the 
Senate to the following bills of the House. 

H. R. 1082. An act for the relief of Golda 
I. Stegner; 

H. R. 1495. An act for the relief of Joseph J. 
Porter; and 
cae R. 2946. An act for the relief of Eugene 


The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 3996) to 
further amend the Military Personnel 
Claims Act of 1945; asked a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
LANE, Mr. FORRESTER, and Mr. MILLER of 
New York were appointed managers on 
the part of the House at the conference. 


ELECTION OF PRESIDENT AND VICE 
PRESIDENT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 31) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitu- 
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tion of the United States providing for 
the election of President and Vice 
President. 

I. INTRODUCTION 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
Senate has before it today the substitute 
to Senate Joint Resolution 31 proposed 
by Senators DANIEL, MUNDT, and THUR- 
MOND. 

This proposal is in fact a combination 
of two separate proposals, neither of 
which could gain acceptance in its own 
right. On what grounds two unaccept- 
able proposals become acceptable when 
combined is something which has not yet 
been explained to the Senate and to the 
country. 

At the present time we have an elec- 
toral system which can be termed a 
State-unit system. That is to say the 
popular winner in each State receives all 
the electoral votes of the State. In 1952, 
for example, General Eisenhower had a 
popular majority in Illinois and thereby 
received all the 27 Illinois electoral votes. 

Under the compromise substitute, 
which is before us, a proportional method 
of dividing the electoral votes of each 
State would be in effect unless the State 
legislature of an individual State chose 
otherwise. That is to say, if in any State 
there were 100 electoral votes, and the 
popular vote was divided between the 
candidates in the proportion of 55 per- 
cent to 45 percent the electoral vote 
would be divided 55 to 45. 

The effect of this proportional system, 
which is commonly called the Lodge- 
Gossett system, would be to diminish the 
importance of the large populous two- 
party States where the division between 
the parties is relatively even, and, there- 
fore, increase the importance of the one- 
party States. In the Democratic Party it 
would enhance the power of the South- 
ern one-party States, and in the Republi- 
can Party it would enhance the power of 
a few New England and several middle- 
western Republican-dominated States. 

But, under the substitute amendment, 
a State legislature may, if it so desires, 
select an alternative method of choosing 
presidential electors. This alternative is 
a congressional district unit system, com- 
monly known as the Mundt-Coudert 
plan. Under it a “winner-take-all” sys- 
tem by congressional districts would 
be substituted for a “winner-take-all” 
system by States. 

Because the boundary lines of congres- 
sional districts in the United States are 
determined by the State legislatures, the 
cities and populous areas of the country 
have a smaller representation in the 
House of Representatives in proportion 
to their numbers than do the less popu- 
lated rural areas. This has been caused 
by gerrymandering. It particularly dis- 
criminates against the city people and 
makes it extremely difficult for the prob- 
lems of the city and the issues affecting 
the people who live there to gain an 
equitable hearing in the Congress. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LONG. I wonder if the Senator 
agrees with me that this proposed re- 
form of the electoral college would have 
the result that no one could look at the 
election returns and hope to tell who had 
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been elected President unless he were 
familiar with the laws of all the 48 
States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. As 
I shall show later, there are 282 trillion 
possible combinations, or 2 raised to 
the 48th power, and one could never 
know precisely with which combination 
he is dealing. 

Mr. LONG. Actually, for a person to 
know who had been elected President in 
a close race, even though one candidate 
might have received two or three million 
more votes than the other, it would be 
necessary for a person to get the law- 
books off the shelf and to make a study of 
the laws of all 48 States, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct; and 
then he would have to use a slide rule 
in order to work out the ratio. I thank 
the Senator. 

Mr. LONG. Actually, it seems to me 
that the proposed compromise is no im- 
provement whatsoever upon the exist- 
ing system. 

Mr. DOUGLAS, It is worse than the 
existing system. 

Mr. LONG. Although the existing 
system is bad, the proposed compromise 
which would mix up the proportionate 
division of the electoral vote, on the one 
hand, and the Mundt-Coudert proposal, 
to figure by districts, and to have the 
States vote in that way, on the other 
hand, is the worst that has ever been 
proposed. No one has ever succeeded in 
proposing an electoral method which 
makes less sense than the one now under 
consideration. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think the sponsors 
of the method are to be congratulated 
in offering positively the worst proposal 
which could be devised. 

Thus, Mr. President, the alternatives 
have a common denominator, in that 
both would increase the power of the 
lightly populated areas of the country 
at the expense of the heavily populated 
areas of the country. Both systems 
would increase the power of the one- 
party States. 

Mr. LONG. Having seen the kind of 
proposal which has come from the com- 
promise group, which got together to try 
to resolve their differences, and who 
brought out a makeshift measure for 
election reform, I wonder if the Senator 
from Illinois would agree with me that 
rather than the proposal which is now 
before the Senate, it would be prefer- 
able to let the candidates draw straws. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think the result 
might be approximately as good as that 
which would come under the present 
hydraheaded monster, 

Under either system—and this is very 
important—the centers of power in the 
Republican and Democratic Parties 
would be shifted to the right. wing of 
those parties, and would give the lightly 
populated or one-party areas a much 
more important voice than they now 
have, or they deserve to have in terms of 
the number of people who reside and 
vote in those areas in the election of a 
President. 

Mr. LONG. I wonder if the Senator 
from Illinois would agree with me that 
after one studies all the possible pro- 
posals for the election of a President and 
goes over all the possibilities contained 
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in them, about the only conclusion which 
makes any sense is that there ought to be 
the direct popular election of the Presi- 
dent; and whichever candidate receives 
a single vote more than another candi- 
date should be elected. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I voted for the Langer 
amendment when it was last before the 
Senate; I intend to vote for it again. 

In addition, Mr. President, the com- 
promise substitute has in it a provision 
that if a candidate does not receive a ma- 
jority of the electoral vote—over 50 per- 
cent—the election of a President shall be 
determined by the Congress from the 
three candidates receiving the highest 
number of electoral votes. 

Later, I shall develop this point, but 
I wish to say now that this provision 
would give control to even a small third 
party over the presidential election and 
would promote third parties and encour- 
age dissident factions in either major 
party to attempt to control the electoral 
votes in their State or region. I will show 
later, Mr. President, that under the pro- 
portional or Lodge-Gossett method, 8 of 
the last 19 elections would have been 
decided by the Congress, 

It is argued by the proponents of the 
substitute amendment that the elec- 
toral procedures for electing a President 
of the United States should be changed. 
They argue that under the present State- 
unit system, a few large populous States 
with large electoral votes, States such as 
New York, Pennsylvania, California, IIli- 
nois, Massachusetts, Ohio, Texas, and 
the like, can determine the outcome of 
an election and they argue even beyond 
that various minority groups—voting 
en bloc—can determine the outcome 
in several of the individual populous 
States and thereby determine who is to 
be President of the United States. I shall 
show later, Mr. President, that there are 
numerous flaws in this argument taken 
by itself but, Mr. President, it is true 
because of the present system that the 
large, populous, two-party States are of 
crucial importance to presidential can- 
didates if they are to win in the election. 
But, Mr. President, they are crucial be- 
cause so many people live in them. I 
look upon this, in general, as not a bad 
thing. For, it is in these large, populous 
States where the bulk of our citizens live 
and it is in the urban districts of those 
States where Americans of various races, 
colors, religions, and economic interests 
have come to understand each other and 
to live with one another in peace and 
harmony, thus promoting tolerance and 
friendship among diverse groups. This 
has led to greatness in America and 
earned us the title of The Melting Pot of 
the World.” ‘The large cities have also 
been centers of culture in our land where 
some of the great art treasures of the 
world may be viewed; where great litera- 
ture and great art is available to all, 
bringing pleasure, beauty, and broader 
understanding into the lives of countless 
Americans, who live not only in the cities, 
but also outside the cities. 

Even if it were true, Mr. President, that 
the minority groups in the large cities 
voted en bloc—as the proponents of this 
measure claim—that would not, of itself, 
be a reason for changing our present 
electoral system, and it most certainly 
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would not be a reason for changing the 
system to that which is now proposed 
to us. For, at the present time, it is 
only at the presidential election when 
the legitimate interests of the groups 
which make up our large cities are given 
the weight in our politics which they 
deserve, Therefore, in deciding what 
kind of electoral system we desire, and 
one which is just and equitable, it is not 
enough to look only at the presidential 
election system. In deciding this mat- 
ter, we must look at our political system 
asa whole. When we do that, it becomes 
ever more clear that to deprive our cities, 
our minority groups, and our large popu- 
lous States of what little power they ex- 
ercise in a presidential election, would 
be to make their voices almost completely 
unheard in our political system. As the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY] has already pointed out in his very 
able speech of last week, our political 
system is like the solar system and must 
be viewed as a whole. 

We know that because of constitutional 
provisions, the Senate of the United 
States is made up of two Senators from 
each State, thereby giving each State an 
equal voice in the Senate, regardless of 
its population. We know that the State 
legislatures are dominated by the less 
populous, rural regions of our country. 
We know, also, that these State legisla- 
tures apportion the congressional dis- 
tricts and that they, too, are heavily 
biased against the cities, 

In addition to all this, it should be 
noted that the system of separation of 
powers under which we operate divides 
power among three coequal institutions; 
the Presidency, the Congress, and the 
judiciary, Each can check and balance 
the other. Thus, to successfully pass and 
put into effect progressive measures, each 
of the three coequal divisions of our Gov- 
ernment, and, in the case of the Congress, 
each of the coequal branches, must ap- 
prove of, or at least not oppose, the 
legislation. 

Owing to the unrepresentative nature 
of Congr which comes about because 
of the constitutional makeup of the Sen- 
ate, and beeause of the gerrymandering 
of House seats, and also because of the 
seniority system which puts great power 
in the hands of those who represent one- 
party areas, it is extremely difficult and, 
in fact, almost impossible, for such legis- 
lation as civil rights, pro-labor laws, and 
other social legislation to gain passage 
except when there are political landslides 
like that of the 1930's. 

Thus, when our system is viewed as a 
whole, or in the language of the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], as a 
solar system, it is seen that our great 
urban population, their legitimate inter- 
ests, and the disproportionate number of 
representatives who represent them, 
have very little power in the political 
system. 

To take from our great urban popu- 
lation and the great two-party States 
that last vestige of power, namely, the 
slight advantage they may now have in 
determining who shall be elected Presi- 
dent of the United States—and this ad- 
vantage, I may say, simply comes from 
the fact that there are large numbers 
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of people living in those States—is some- 

thing which in justice cannot and should 

not be condoned, 

IL-1. UNDERREPRESENTATION OF BIG STATES AND 
BIG CITIES IN THE SENATE 


One of the basic facts of American po- 

litical life is the gross underrepresenta- 
tion of the big States, and hence of the 
big cities in the United States Senate. 
It is well known how this came about. 
In the Constitutional Convention of 1787, 
there was a bitter tug of war between the 
large States such as Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, and Virginia, which 
wanted the seats in the National Legis- 
lature to be apportioned among the 
States according to their relative popu- 
lation, and the small States which 
wanted each State, regardless of size, to 
be given equal representation in the na- 
tional legislature and hence, as in the 
Confederation, to cast an equal vote. 
It was this struggle between the large 
and small States which, as Irving Brant, 
the biographer of Madison has pointed 
out, deadlocked the Constitutional Con- 
vention for months. At one time it 
seemed it would result in a dissolution of 
the convention and a failure to create 
a new union. As is also well known, this 
deadlock was broken by the so-called 
Connecticut Compromise proposed by 
Roger Sherman of that State. This 
provided for two houses in the legislative 
branch. In one, the Senate, the States, 
regardless of their size were to have 
equal representation, namely two Sena- 
tors apiece. In the other, or the House 
of Representatives, the States were to 
be represented according to their popu- 
lations. 

Then the smaller States, in order to 
rivet down forever their equality of rep- 
resentation in the Senate, succeeded in 
adding a clause to article V, which pro- 
vides for the amending process, that “no 
State, without its consent, shall be de- 
prived of its equal suffrage in the Sen- 
ate.” And I have quoted from article 5. 
This placed the equal representation of 
the numerically small States forever be- 
yond the reach of the amending process. 
And this equality of representation in 
the Senate is therefore the one provision 
in the Constitution which cannot be 
changed. It is riveted in forever. 

We of the large States can therefore 
do nothing about our under-representa- 
tion in the Senate. We are forever 
doomed to suffer under it without pos- 
sibility or hope of change. We have 
loyally abided by this decision, and we 
shall continue to do so. We accept our 
under-representation in the Senate and 
the chains which are forever imposed 
upon us. It is probably the price we 


had to pay for union, and there is noth- 


ing we can do about it. 

But the nature of our sacrifice should 
not be callously taken for granted, nor 
treated with indifference. It is real, and 
it should be fully realized, as we consider 
the question as to whether we should 
still further decrease the political power 
of the big States and the big cities, 


COMPARISON OF LARGEST AND SMALLEST STATES 


Now let us look at the practical effect 
of all this. We all know that Nevada, 
with a population in 1950 of 160,000, has 
two Senators, or the same number as 
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New York, with its population of 14.8 
million people. A voter in Nevada has, 
therefore, between 92 and 93 times as 
much influence in selecting a United 
States Senator as does a voter in New 
York. He has 66 times the influence of 
a voter in the adjoining State of Cali- 
fornia, 65 times that of Pennsylvania 
voter, and 54 times that of a voter in my 
own State of Illinois. I once represented 
a ward in the Chicago City Council, in 
1940, and at that time my ward had a 
larger population than had the State 
of Nevada. May I also point out it takes 
51 people in New York to have as much 
influence in electing a Senator as one 
person possesses in Wyoming. And it 
takes 47 New York people to equal 1 in 
Delaware. 

COMPARISON OF EIGHT LARGEST AND EIGHT 
; SMALLEST STATES 

So much for individual instances. 
Now let us see how the small States, and 
hence a minority of the population, con- 
trol the Senate. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at this point in my remarks a 
table showing the population of the 8 
largest and 8 smallest States be inserted 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Comparison of population and representa- 
tion of the 8 largest and 8 smallest States 
8 LARGEST STATES 


1950 

population 

%%%%ͤ ( 14, 800, 000 
e E eee eee 10, 600, 000 
3. Pennsylvania 10, 500, 000 
TTT 8, 700, 000 
PA 7. 900, 000 
—::. KK 7. 700, 000 
„eee 6. 300, 000 
8. New Jersey 4, 800, 000 
A msde pa ce apts E aoe 71, 300, 000 

8 SMALLEST STATES 
1950 

population 
FF 160, 083 
/ ——————T—TT AE TES 290, 529 
(((( (((( 318, 085 
„ oe in ccs bn te eo sc een oe — 877,747 
5. New Hampshire 533, 242 
oY os RRS Tia at Pear Be alr aD 588, 637 
— — 591. 024 
8. North Dakota 619, 636 
5 3, 478, 983 


Total United States population 1950, 150,- 
697,361 equals 100 percent. 

Eight largest States 1950+ 71,300,000 equals 
47.3 percent. 

Eight smallest States 1950, 3,478,983 equals 


2.3 percent. Per- 

Number cent 
Total Senate representation 96 100 
8 largest States 16 16. 6 
8 smallest States 16 16. 6 


Massachusetts, with a population of 4.7 
million in 1950, is the ninth largest State. 
This would bring the total to 76 million, 
within or over 50 percent of the population 
in the 9 largest States. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, if we 
take the 8 largest States in the Union— 
that is, New York, California, Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois, Ohio, Texas, Michigan, 
and New Jersey—as is done in the table, 
we find that as of 1950 they contained 
71.3 million people, almost half of the 
total population of 150.7 million in the 
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country as a whole. If we include the 

ninth largest State, Massachusetts, the 

total population of this group would be 

76 million people, or slightly over 50 per- 

cent of the population. 

These 8 States have 16 Senators, or, 
with Massachusetts included, 18. The 
8 smallest States—Nevada, Wyoming, 
Delaware, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Idaho, Montana, North Dakota—with a 
total population of only 3.5 million, also 
have 16 Senators, and if we include South 
Dakota, the smallest 9 States, with a 
population of 4.1 million, have 18 Sena- 
tors. This means that one-half of the 
people in the United States have only 
about one-sixth of the total representa- 
tion in the Senate, while only a little 
over 2 percent of the population—that is 
2.3 percent—also have a sixth of the total 
representation. Think of that, my 
friends—a mere 2 percent of our popu- 
lation elect one-sixth of our Senators, 
or the same number as the half of our 
population which lives in our 8 largest 
States. Each man or woman in the 8 
small States has therefore nearly 25 
times the voice in the United States Sen- 
ate as those of us who live in the 8 or 9 
largest States. 

COMPARISON OF POPULATION AND REPRESENTA- 
TION OF 12 LARGEST AND 12 SMALLEST STATES 
If we take the 12 largest States, we 

find that as of 1950 they had 88.1 million 

people, or 58.5 percent of the population, 
or almost 60 percent of the population of 
the country. These 12 largest States 
have 24 Senators, or 25 percent of the 
total number. The 12 smallest States, 

with a population of 6.2 million or 4.1 

percent of the total population, also had 

24 Senators or 25 percent of their num- 

ber. 

This means that almost 60 percent of 
the people of the country have the same 
representation in the Senate as do 4.1 
percent of the population of the country. 

I ask unanimous consent that at this 
point in my remarks a table comparing 
the population and representation of the 
12 largest and 12 smallest States be in- 
serted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Comparison of population and representa- 
tion of the 12 largest and 12 smallest 
States 

12 LARGEST STATES 


1950 
population 
DROW TEn mE 14, 830, 192 
„„ RS AEE N E 10, 586, 223 
3. Pennsylvania_.............. 10, 498, 012 
rye hike) | ( 8. 712, 176 
%CCVVVVJVVVVVVVVVVVVVA E e, 7. 946, 627 
TTT 7, 711, 194 
Ta: MOCDIZAR eere oo jada 6, 371, 766 
8. New Jersey 4, 835, 329 
9, Massachusetts 4, 690, 514 
10. North Carolina 4. 061, 929 
I oann 3. 954, 653 
1 mann nncimememawe 3, 984, 224 
pAn o PAn 88, 132, 839 

12 SMALLEST STATES 

1950 
population 
a A 160, 083 
2. 290, 529 
3. 318, 085 
4. 377, 747 
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12 SMALLEST sTATES—Continued 
1950 

population 
533, 242 
588, 637 
591, 024 
619, 636 
652, 740 
681, 187 
688, 862 
749, 587 


6, 251, 359 


Senate repre- 


Population sentation 


Per- | Num- | Per- 
ber | cent cent 


Num 


12 largest States 88, 132, 839 | 58.5 24 25 
12 smallest States 4.1 


COMPARISON OF THE 24 SMALLEST AND 24 
LARGEST STATES 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, now 
let us take the 24 smallest States who 
have one-half of the votes in the Sen- 
ate. I ask unanimous consent that a 
table showing the population of the 24 
smallest States be inserted in the Recorp 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


1950 population of 24 smallest States with 
50 percent of the representation in the 
U. S. Senate 


48 11 Nevada 160, 083 
47 2| Wyoming. — 290, 529 
46 3 | Delaware. 318, 085 
45 4 | Vermont 877, 747 
43 6 588, 637 
i 637 
42 7 591, 024 
41 8 619, 636 
40 9 652, 740 
| og 10 
37 12 749, 587 
36 13 791, 896 
35 14 913, 774 
34 15 1, 325, 089 
33 16 1, 325, 510 
32 17 1, 521, 341 
31 18 1, 905, 299 
30 19 1, 909, 511 
29 20 2, 005, 552 
28 21 2, 007, 280 
27 22 2, 117, 027 
26 23 ississippi.. A 2, 178, 914 
25 24 Oklahoma 2, 233, 351 
Total. 20, 485, 903 

Number PR 
Population, 24 smallest States.“ 26, 485, 903 17.6 

Population, 24 Janga States 

(and District of Columbia)] 124, 211, 458 82,4 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, as the 
table shows, the 24 smallest States have 
a population of only 26.5 million, or but 
17.6 percent of the population. 

One-sixth of the population therefore 
have half of the Senators and one-half of 
the population have one-sixth of the 
Senators. That shows how disenfran- 
chised the people of the large States are, 
so far as representation in the Senate is 
concerned. In the Senate, the small 
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States are certainly in the saddle. They 
are booted and spurred and we of the 
large States are saddled and bridled. 


SENATORS FROM 17 STATES CAN PREVENT 
CLOTURE 


This tendency is greatly intensified 
by the virtual impossibility of bring- 
ing any proposal to a vote to which a 
third of the Senators take basic and 
intense objection. For now under the 
rules of the Senate, as put into effect by 
the Wherry amendment in 1949, discus- 
sion can only be terminated and the pre- 
vious question moved by an affirmative 
vote of two-thirds of the Senate, or a 
total of 64. Thirty-three Senators by 
either voting “no” on a cloture motion 
or abstaining from voting can therefore 
prevent cloture and permit a measure to 
be filibustered to death. This restric- 
tion has since 1949 been riveted into the 
rules of the Senate by rule 22, which now 
forbids any cloture at all from being ap- 
plied to motions to change the rules. 

It is therefore theoretically possible for 
the Senators from the 17 smallest States, 
with a total population of only 12.1 mil- 
lion, or only 8 percent of the population, 
to exercise a veto over legislation desired 
by the other 92 percent of the population. 
I ask unanimous consent that a table, 
listing the 17 smallest States and their 
populations, be inserted in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


17 smallest States and their 1950 population 


Rank in in- 


verse order Population 
of size 


1 48 160, 083 
2 47 290, 529 
3 46 318, 085 
4 45 „747 
5 44 242 
6 43 „637 
7 42 „024 
8 4 , 636 
9 40 540 
10 39 187 
11 38 862 
12 37 , 587 
13 36 , 896 
14 35 774 
15 z 
16 33 
17 32 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, if it 
be objected that these 17 States would 
not in practice be the ones to prevent 
cloture, let it be observed that the 
so-called 11 Southern States and the 
6 border States—Oklahoma, Missouri, 
Kentucky, Maryland, West Virginia, and 
Delaware—which, with few exceptions, 
have a strong and perhaps intense fel- 
low feeling for each other, comprise 
50 million people, or 33 percent of the 
population. I ask unanimous consent 
that at this point in my remarks a table 
showing the 1950 population and vote 
participation in the 1952 presidential 
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election of the 17 Southern and border 
States be inserted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


1950 population of 17 Southern and border 
States and voter turnout in 1952 presiden- 
tial election 
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Percent of United States popu- 
lation, in 17 Southern and 
border States, 1950. 


3 Number of voters per 100 citizens of voting age. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. But, Mr. President, 


we know that in the presidential election 
of 1952—in which there was an ex- 
tremely large vote—in the 11 Southern 
States only 39.1 percent of the citizens 
of voting age—and I emphasize voting 
age, rather than population—actually 
voted. Of course, in the 1952 presiden- 
tial election, an unusually large propor- 
tion of people voted in the South, com- 
pared with previous elections. In the 
1950 congressional election, for example, 
only 12.4 percent of the citizens of vot- 
ing age actually voted. I shall place in 
the Recorp at a later point more detailed 
statistics on this subject. 

In the Northern States of the country 
something like 70 percent of the citizens 
of voting age actually voted in the 1952 
election; and over 50 percent of the citi- 
zens of yoting age actually voted in the 
1950 congressional elections—or in 1952 
the proportion voting in the North was 
almost twice—although not quite twice— 
the proportion voting in the South; and 
in 1950 it was approximately 4 times 
as much. Thus, because of restrictions 
on voting in the Southern States, in prac- 
tice those elected by a relatively small 
number of people form a bloc of States 
which in Congress can tie up vital pro- 
posals which the rest of the country de- 
sires. In truth, we all know that it is 
this very fact which prevents us from 
passing vital civil-rights measures which, 
on the whole, the majority of the country 


As I have said, in elections prior to 
1952 a much smaller proportion of the 
adults actually voted in the South. 

Thus, despite all that has happened 
in the last century, despite the great 
struggle from 1861 to 1865, the political 
theory of John C. Calhoun that no vital 
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act should be passed unless concurred in 
by every significant sectional group in 
the country has triumphed. The theory 
of concurrent majority, or the right of 
one section to veto the will of the rest 
of the country, has triumphed. O, rigid 
believer in slavery and inequality, thou 
has conquered. From your seat in the 
political Valhalla, you must smile grimly 
at the way your successors have snatched 
victory from defeat, and have imbedded 
your theories deep into the rules and 
practices of the Senate. 

Mr. President, I have shown that the 
large States and, hence, the large cities, 
are grossly underrepresented in the 
Senate. I shall show that they are also 
grossly underrepresented in the na- 
tional House of Representatives. But 
the underrepresentation in the national 
House of Representatives occurs be- 
cause they are underrepresented in the 
State legislatures which lay out the con- 
gressional districts, and hence largely 
determine the composition of the na- 
tional House of Representatives. 

It is the question of urban underrep- 
resentation in State legislatures to 
which I now turn. 

IL-2. URBAN UNDERREPRESENTATION IN STATE 
LEGISLATURES 

That the urban areas of the States 
are underrepresented in the State legis- 
latures is a notorious fact. In almost 
every State in the United States, the 
cities are lacking in fair representation 
in at least one house of the legislature. 
Unfortunately, there has not been 
enough thorough and systematic analy- 
sis of the extent of urban underrepre- 
sentation. We all know it to be a fact 
of political life. We do not know as 
much as we should about the extent of it. 

In 1937, a Mr. Henry Stoner analyzed 
all of the State legislatures in the United 
States. He did this by adding the popu- 
lations of the smallest districts electing 
representatives to each house in order 
to determine what was the smallest pro- 
portion of the total population which 
elected a majority of the representatives 
in that house. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a table showing Mr. Stoner's 
computations be inserted in the RECORD 
at this point. The figures given under 
each house of the State legislatures in- 
dicate the percentage of the total popu- 
lation whose representatives constitute 
a majority of that chamber. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Percent of total population represented by a 
majority of seats in State legislatures 
(1937) 


p 
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1956 


Percent of total population represented by a 
majority of seats in State legislatures 
(1937) Continued 


Pennsylvania 
North Dakota 
rkansas. 


G ct ba tad ͤ ed oD chet hd rh dol eben 
w% 


26. 
31. 
28. 
45. 
29. 
45. 
39. 
31. 
32. 
35. 
33, 
33. 
39. 
39. 
35, 
Al. 
35, 
35. 
35. 
44. 
37. 
41. 
38. 
41. 
44. 
44, 
40. 
40. 
40. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
42. 
48. 
51. 
48. 
50,2 
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Source: Gus Tyler, bet Majority Don’t Count, New 
Republic Aug. 22. 1955, p. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, what 
these figures mean is that in Connecti- 
cut, a majority of the delegates in the 
lower house were elected from districts 
populated by only 8.67 percent of the 
total population of the State. In New 
Jersey, a majority of the senate repre- 
sented only 15.4 percent of the people of 
that State; in California, a majority of 
the senate represented only 12.5 percent 
of the people; and so on. 

Thirty-six of the States, then, had leg- 
islatures in which a majority of at least 
one house spoke for less than 40 percent 
of the people of that State, and 45 States 
had 1 house in which a majority rep- 
resented less than 44 percent of the 
people. In 18 States, a majority of both 
houses represented less than 40 percent 
of the State’s population. 

SITUATION HAS WORSENED IN LAST 18 YEARS 


What has happened in the intervening 
18 years, Mr President? In 1955, two 
political scientists from the University 
of Florida brought these figures up to 
date. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record at this point a 
table for 1955. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Percent of total population represented by a 
majority of seats in State legislatures 

(1955) 


State House | Senate 
Connecticut.....-................. 9. 59 36. 50 
aliornia_ 44. 70 11. 88 
N vada 28. 82 12. 36 
Vermont. ... 12. 58 45. 67 
Rhode Island 34. 17 13. 53 
5 NY, Ea Aa oe 27. 57 15. 52 
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Percent of total population represented by a 
majority of seats in State legislatures 
(1955) —Continued 


House | Senate 
43. 01 
17. 19 17. 67 
40. 18. 40 
41. 19. 
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Source: Manning J. Dauer and Robert G. Kelsay, 
Unrepresentative States, National Municipa. Review, 
December 1955, pp. 572. 574. 


Not available. 
Based on reapportionment effective 1957. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In 1955, 44 State 
legislatures had one house in which a 
majority of delegates represented less 
than 40 percent of the States’ popula- 
tion instead of 36 States in 1937. In 
1955, 26 States had State legislatures in 
which both houses represented less than 
40 percent of the population, as com- 
pared with 18 States in 1937. The sit- 
uation is, therefore, getting much worse 
and not better, Mr. President. 

Let us look further at the current 
figures. Thirty-two States have State 
legislatures in which a majority of 1 
house represents less than 35 percent 
of the population; in 24 States, a ma- 
jority of 1 house represents less than 
30 percent of the people; and in 12 
States, a majority of 1 house of the 
State legislature represents less than 20 
percent of the people of those States. 

SOME INDIVIDUAL STATES 


What is the situation with respect to 
some of the individual States? In the 
Connecticut lower house, a majority 
represents only 9.59 percent of the peo- 
ple, while in its upper house, only 36.5 
percent of the people are represented by 
the majority of the delegates. 

In California, 11.88 percent of the 
people are represented by a majority in 
the upper house. In Rhode Island, it 
is 13.53 percent of the population which 
has the majority in the upper house— 
more than the remaining 87 percent. 
In Maryland, the figure is 15.52 percent 
for the upper house and 27.57 for the 
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lower house. In New Jersey, only 17 
percent of the people are represented 
by the majority of the State senate. 

In Florida, a majority of both houses 
represents less than 18 percent of the 
population. In Delaware, it is 19.4 per- 
cent in 1 house and 22.7 percent in 
the other house. In Ohio, the figures 
are 21 percent and 29 percent; and in 
Kansas, 23 percent and 33 percent. 

In my own State of Illinois, only 29 
percent of the people now elect a ma- 
jority of the upper house, and in Penn- 
sylvania, 42 percent of the people elect 
a majority of the lower house, and 35 
percent control the upper house. In 
New York the comparable figures are 
37 percent and 41 percent. 

Of the States I have mentioned, all 
except Rhode Island—and it still ranks 
as the fifth poorest State in providing 
equality of representation—have be- 
come worse since 1937. Only 3 or 4 
States have improved at all since 1937. 
GREAT DISPARITY BETWEEN LARGEST AND SMALL - 

EST DISTRICTS IN EACH STATE 


My son, John Douglas, made another 
analysis of State legislatures based on 
the census figures for 1940. He made 
two computations for each house of 
every State. First, he computed the 
average deviation of district from the 
number of people who would have been 
represented if each district had been 
the same size. That is, if there had 
been an average of 10,000 people per 
representative in the chamber and the 
average deviation had been 40 percent, 
it would mean that the average districts 
contained not 10,000 persons but a num- 
ber either 40 percent more or 40 percent 
less than that figure. His second com- 
putation is the ratio between the larg- 
est and smallest district in each State. 
This figure is very simple—if the ratio 
is 5, it means that the largest district 
contained a population 5 times as great 
as that of the smallest district. If, as 
was the case with Connecticut House, 
the ratio is 539.6, it means that the 
largest district contained 539.6 times the 
population of the smallest district. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this table be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


district 


Alabama 


40. 2 4.9 41.0 29. 4 

16.0 4.1 62.8 10.8 

a 22.0 3.5 12. 5 1.9 
àl 11.2 3.0 101. 6 280. 7 
a 18.0 4.9 17.6 21 
Connecticut...| 111.2 539. 6 14,6 4.6 
71.7 29. 9 60.9 11.2 
94.1 36.0 78.3 28.5 

43. 6 35.1 46. 4 22.9 
29.5 16.6 67.3 50.1 

49.6 5.4 49.6 16.2 

10.2 23 21.9 3.1 

41.9 9.6 34.3 8.0 

61.0 51.0 28.7 15.7 

23. 2 3.4 8.9 1.6 

28. 6 69 22.6 4.6 
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Source: John Douglas, unpublished manuscript. 

1 Unicameral. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Ihave a similar table 
which ranks each of the houses of the 
State legislatures on the basis of the 
tatio between the largest district and 
the smallest district. This table is cur- 
rent. I ask unanimous consent to have 
this table printed in the Rxconp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

State legislatures—Ratio between largest 

and smallest districts 1 
Ratio between largest 
State and chambers: * and smallest district 


1.5 
1.7 
1. 
1. 8 
1. 8 
Nebraska, Unicameral . 1.9 
ys SR —. — 8 
New York, S. 2.3 
— ↄ “m.. emceni nite 2. 4 
South Carolina, LH. 2.4 
96. ⅛˙ B 2. 6 
TT EE EEEE EA 2.6 
New Hampshire, 2.9 
Michigan, LH 2.9 
W 3. 1 
TTT 3.2 
South Dakota, 8. 3.4 
T. . A a A 3.5 
„ 1 
0 ara 3.8 
West Virginia, 8... 3.9 
North Carolina, S 3.9 
3.9 
3.9 
4.1 
4.4 
4.7 
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State legislatures—Ratio between largest 
and smallest districts Continued 


Ratio between largest 

State and chambers: 2 and smatlest . 
nt 2 2 „„ 4. 8 
Pial, Mai 
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Tennessee, IH. 
Rhode Island, LH a 
(C So ee ne ee 
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New Jory, 6202 
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Def e.. 
Louisiana, LH 28. 
TTT 
31. 
38. 
41. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
63. 
75. 
75. 
77. 
81. 
136. 
296. 
— 8 


Connecticut, LH. 682.3 
Figures not available for lower houses in 
Arizona or California. 


Source; Gus Tyler, manuscript in process 
of publication, 


In certain instances, “largest district” 
figure used in this computation represents 
average population of districts in most un- 
derrepresented country. 

*S indicates senate; LH indicates lower 
house. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I will merely say that 
in Connecticut the ratio between the 
largest and smallest districts is now 682.3 
to 1; in Vermont, 676.6 tc 1; in California, 
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296.3 to 1; in New Hampshire, 136.2 to 1; 
in Nevada, 81.8 to 1; in Idaho, 77 to 1; 
in Rhode Island, 75.2 to 1; in Florida, 75 
to 1; in Georgia, 63.3 to 1; in New Mexico, 
48.3 to 1; in Florida, 47.5 to 1; in Utah, 
46.1 to 1; in Kansas, 41.7 to 1; in Louisi- 
ana, 29.2 to 1; in Delaware, 27.01 to 1; 
in Ohio, 26.5 to 1; in New Jersey 26.3 to 
1; in Illinois, 22.5 to 1; in Maryland, 21.9 
to 1; in Rhode Island, 20.2 to 1; in Ten- 
nessee, 19 to 1; in South Carolina, 17.6 
to 1. A number of others show extraor- 
dinary disproportions. 

In the Connecticut house, the ratio is 
no longer 539.6; the largest district is 
now 682.3 times as big as the smallest 
district. And, in Vermont, the ratio for 
lower house districts has grown from 132 
to 676. More important than these ex- 
treme examples, however, is the situa- 
tion in the vast majority of the States, 
including the ones with the largest urban 
populations. In California’s senate, the 
largest district has 296 times the popu- 
lation of the smallest. In the New Jersey 
senate, the ratio is 26.3. In the Pennsyl- 
vania lower house, it is 15.6. In the Nli- 
nois senate, the largest district is 22.5 
times the size of the smallest. In the 
lower house of the State of New York, 
the largest district has 11.8 times as many 
people as the smallest. In only 14 of the 
95 separate houses of State legislatures— 
Nebraska having the unicameral sys- 
tem—does the largest district contain 
less than 3 times the population of the 
smallest. 

UNDERREPRESENTATION OF THE LARGEST CITIES 
IN EACH STATE 

John Douglas also compared the per- 
centage of the population of the State 
living in the largest city or cities in each 
State with the percentage of the city's 
seats in each house of the State legisla- 
ture. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
table also be printed in the RECORD at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Representation of metropolitan centers in 
American State legislatures (1940) 


State and city 


Alabama: Birmingham re- 16.2 6.6 29 
Arbane Little Rock. 7.9 7.0 5.7 
fornia: Los Angeles 40.3 40,0 2.5 
Colones Denver 28. 7 23.1 22.9 
Connecticut: Hartford. 9.7 on &3 
Delaware: 42,2 14.3 11.8 
Florida: 1 Mam. peek? 14.0 3.2 2.6 
Georgia: Atlanta 12.6 1. 5 1.9 
Idaho: Boise 9.6 6.8 2.3 
— — Chicago 51.5 37.3 37.3 
Indianapolis. 13.4 12.0 10.0 
Some Des Moines 7.7 1. 9 2.0 
Kansas; Wichita 11.3 2414 2.5 
Kentucky: Louisville 8 13.6 11.0 13.2 
uisiana: New Orleans. 21.0 19.0 18.2 
Maine: Portland 9.4 4.6 @) 
Maryland: Baltimore. h, 47.2 29.3 20.7 
Massachusetts: Boston. 17.8 17. 0 16. 8 
Michigan: Detroit. 38. 3 21.0 15.6 
Minnesota: 
Minnes; — — 218 12.2 31.9 
St Pam E ETAR Sh 9.2 9.0 
Mississippi: Jackson -zzsz=a 49 21 41 
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Representation of metropolitan centers in the State’s senate, and only 6.6 percent 
American State legislatures (1940)—Con, 


City’s | City’s Pd 
- | House 


State and city 


21.6 12.7 
12.6 6.7 11.8 
9.5 8.9 1.8 
18.8 14.2 ® 
20. 5 22.0 5.9 
15.8 11.7 14.8 
20.1 20.0 4.8 
15.7 15.0 4.8 
55.2 44.7 4.6 
4.3 3.3 2.0 
North Dakota; Fargo 8.3 8.0 6. 1 
Ohio: 
17.6 12.7 17.9 
9.0 6.5 8.9 
10.4 5.9 4.5 
8.3 5.9 22 
Oregon: “Portland. S 32.6 23.1 22.7 
Pennsylvania: 
Philadelphla 19.5 19.7 16.0 
Pittsburgh .-..-..-.-.--.- 14.3 13.0 12.0 
Rhode Island: 35.6 25.0 11.4 
South Carolina: Charleston 6.4 6.5 2.2 
South Dakota: Sioux 10.2 8.0 6.7 
nessee: 
Memphis 12. 3 7.8 8. 9 
Nashville. 8.8 6.8 6.0 
Utah: Salt Lake City 88.4 31. 7 30. 4 
Vermont: Burlington 2 7.7 4 1.7 
Virginia: Richmond 7.6 7.0 7.5 
Washi: n: Seattle... 28.5 24.5 20.0 
West Virginia: Charles Town. 10.3 8.5 6.3 
Wisconsin: Milwaukee 24.1 20. 0 21.8 
Wyoming: Cheyenne. 13,2 10.7 7.4 


1 Indeterminate. 
2 Unicameral, 


Source: John Douglas, unpublished manuscript. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. It is instructive to 
look at this table. Birmingham, Ala., 
had 16.2 percent of the State’s popula- 
tion, but only 2.9 percent of the seats in 
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of the house seats. Atlanta, Ga., with 
12.6 percent of the population, had 1.9 
percent and 1.5 percent respectively in 
the senate and the house. 

Georgia is tied up with the county unit 
system, which binds the cities, and par- 
ticularly Atlanta, in the selection of Rep- 
resentatives, and also in the selection of 
a governor and in the nomination of a 
United States Senator. These county 
unit provisions, it is true, apply to the 
primary in Georgia, but in the past the 
primary has always been equivalent to 
election, which indicates the subordinate 
position to which Atlanta, Augusta, Co- 
lumbus, Savannah, Macon, and other 
Georgia cities are reduced. Not only 
has this had a great effect upon the past 
political history of Georgia, but it will 
have a great effect in the future. 

Wichita, Kans., had 11.3 percent of the 
population, but 2.5 percent and 2.4 per- 
cent of the seats in the two houses of the 
State legislature. Los Angeles has 40 
percent of the population, but only 2.5 
percent of the State senators. Denver 
has 23 percent of the representation in 
each house of the legislature, but almost 
30 percent of the people of Colorado live 
there; 42 percent of the people.of the 
State of Delaware live in Wilmington, 
but they are represented by 14 percent of 
the delegates in one house and by 12 per- 
cent of the delegates in the other. 
Miami, Fla., with 14 percent of the pop- 
ulation, has only about 3 percent of the 
representation in each house. 

Almost 8 percent of the people of Iowa 
live in Des Moines, but in neither house 
do they have more than 2 percent of the 
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delegates. Baltimore has about one-half 
the population of Maryland, yet is limited 
to less than one-third of the members 
of the lower house, and one-fifth the 
members of the upper house. Detroit 
has almost 40 percent of the State’s pop- 
ulation, but only one-fifth of the mem- 
bers of one house and less than one-sixth 
of the members of the other. 

Newark and Jersey City have more 
than a third of New Jersey's people, but 
less than one-tenth of the State senators, 
St. Louis and Kansas City, Mo., each have 
about one-half of their just representa- 
tion in the lower house. The pattern is 
similar in almost all States. The large 
cities are greatly underrepresented in 
their State legislatures—in one house in 
virtually all States in both houses in 
many of the States. 


URBAN AREAS ARE STILL UNDER-REPRESENTED 


I also have two other tables which show 
similar but current data. The first 
shows the percent of population and rep- 
resentation of the most populous county 
in each State. The second was made by 
Mr. Gordon Baker, and was published in 
1955. He makes the same kind of com- 
putation with respect to the major urban 
areas of each State. He groups the 
States in terms of the degree of urban 
underrepresentation, ranging from se- 
vere underrepresentation to equal rep- 
resentation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted in the Recorp at 
this point, the two tables I have men- 
tioned. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


Representation of most populous county in each State 


1, County’s 
of State ae percent 
State County popula-| or Senate] of seats State County 
tion in feats in lower 
county use 
Rhode Island.] Providence 47.7 68.0 || Alabama_....| Jefferson 
Delaware . New Castle. 68.6 41.2 42.9 
New Vork. 5 counties of New 52. 7 43.1 43.3 
. York City. 
Ulinois r 51.8 41.4 50.8 || Kentucky 
Arizona Marlcopa 44.3 7.1 46.2 || Wyoming La: 
Utah. Salt =e 41.1 30.4 31.7 T 
Maryland Baltimore City 40. 5 20.7 29.3 
e Ra „ R} 
Wayne $ 
Colorado Denver 31.4 22.9 23.1 
Nevada 1 31.4 5.0 6.4 
Oregon Multnomah... 31.0 26.7 28.3 
Wash. A o E se EO 80.8 17.4 16.2 
New) amp- | Hillsborough..._.- 20. 4 29.2 28. 6 
8 New Haven 27.2 27.8 15.7 
Wisconsin....| Milwaukee_....- 25.4 21.2 24.0 
Massachu- | Middlesex 22.7 322.5 22.5 
Minnesota. . Hennepin 22.7 13.4 13.7 
New Mexico.] Bernalillo .......- 21.4 3.2 13.6 
Louisiana_....| Orleans Parish 21.3 20.5 20.8 
Nebraska. Douglas 21.2 16,3 ® 
a Philadelphia.__. 10.7 16.0 18.6 
New Jersey. Essex... .-.......- 18.7 4.8 20.0 
Matinee Cumberland. 18. 5 12.1 15.9 
1 Figure includes Bronx, New York, Queens, and Richmond Counties. 3 Unicameral. 
— county i Kings, wt which hai 1775 perce of State population, 15.5 per- 
cont of seats in senate, of seats in er house, 


2 These counties eee ol their 5 —.— with other counties. The 


of the seats held by persons represen! portion of 
tend into other Pies a = 


figures indicate = 


the county, though the may ex 


P. t 
Largest city in ol State nt 


rcent 
ree! 
of seats 
sine tion in of Senate in lower 
Birmingham 18. 3 2. 9 6.6 
Miami 17.9 2.6 3.4 
17.5 18.2 12.2 
16.6 13.3 6.6 
16.5 13.2 11.0 
16.4 7.4 10.7 
14.7 29.1 8.1 
14.6 22.3 5.8 
14.0 210.0 12.0 
13.7 1.9 1.5 
12.0 1.7 6.8 
11.9 6.3 11.0 
11.7 2.5 2.4 
10.9 5. 7 10.7 
10.5 3.1 5.3 
10.3 20.6 11.5 
10.3 8.6 8.0 
9.5 8.0 6. 1 
9.5 1.8 8. 5 
8.6 2.0 2.0 
7.9 2.2 8. 1 
6.9 7.5 7.0 
8 
4.9 2.0 3.3 


Norr.—Figures not obtainable for Mississippl. 
Source: Gus Tyler, manuscript in process of publication, 
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States 


GROUP I, SEVERE 


Georgia.. 6 largest urban counties 
Florida. -| 9 most urban countles. N 
Delaware. Wilmington urbanized area 
Maryland i bo and 3 largest urban coun- 
ties. 
00 3 10 largest cities 
Rhode Island . 
New Jersey 8 largest urban counties 
allfornia 4 largest urban count les 
GROUP U 
New Vork New York City 
ansas... 3 largest urban counties 
Alabama 8 
ae 5 largest urban counties. 
Oklahoma. 2 largest urban counties. 
oxas 4 largest urban counties. 
Minnesota, 2 largest urban counties. 
New Mexico. Largest urban county... 
‘Tennessee. 4 largest urban counties. 
Arizona... 2 largest urban counties. 
Nichte F 
an. 95 . 
— St. ‘Louis and 2 largest urban 
ties. 
. Ohieago 
8 
South Carolina. 
ermont .---- 


1 Approximate. 
Nore.—Figures are rounded to nearest percentage, 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, all 
these figures show the same pattern. 
The cities of the United States do not 
have their just and fair representation 
in the State legislatures. In only two 
States, Wisconsin and Massachusetts, do 
the largest cities have equal representa- 
tion.. On the other hand, New York, 
Philadelphia, New Haven, Providence, 
Minneapolis, Newark, Chicago, Los An- 
geles, Atlanta, Salt Lake City, Birming- 
ham and many others of our great cen- 
ters of population are underrepresented 
in one or both houses of their State leg- 
islatures. 


WHAT UNDERREPRESENTATION MEANS 


For example, the eight largest urban 
counties in New Jersey have 75 percent 
of the population in the State, but only 
38 percent of the representation in the 
senate. In California, the four largest 
urban counties have 59 percent of the 
population, but only 10 percent of the 
senate’s representation. New York City 
has 53 percent of the people of the State, 
but is represented by only 43 percent of 
the delegates in each house. Wayne 
County—Detroit—has 38 percent of 
Michigan's population, but only 21 per- 
ment of the State Senators. Chicago is 
inhabited by 42 percent of the people who 
live in Illinois but is only permitted to 
send 31 percent of the delegates to the 
State senate. And so on. 

What do these statistics mean in 
terms of the people who live in the areas 
which are grossly underrepresented or 
overrepresented? They mean that Los 
Angeles County, with a 1950 population 
of 4,151,687, has 1 senator in the State 
legislature, and that Inyo and. Mono 
counties, with a combined population of 
13,773, also have 1 senator. 

Fulton County, Ga., which includes 
Atlanta, has about one-eighth of the 


4 largest urban counties 
4 largest cities 
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Representation of principal urban areas 


e Percent]. Percent 


of lower| of States 


March 26 


the nr Percent} Percent 


of lower of 


Bel ban 
ected urban areas popu: 83 


9 
å 116 
2 largest urban counties 4 
3 largest urban counties 64 48 
6 largest urban counties 2 
e 23 
23 
4 23 
53 43 -| 3 largest urban counties. 18 
26 8 3 largest urban parishes. 26 
30 13 9 8 largest cities. 127 
24 10 10 { 
26 12 6 
29 19 13 
35 23 22 2 largest urban counties 3⁴ 32 28 
21 11 3 8 largest cities and 4 largest urban a 28 33 
38 22 20 counties, 
62 02 7 12 
62 40 12 33 
38 35 21 28 23 
45 25 41 2 14 
New Hampshire . 3 largest cities. 25 29 
42 39 $1 
54 39 54 OROUP V, EQUAL 
22 22 7 REPRESENTATION 
36 6 136 
28 19 9 Wisconsin 3 largest urban counties 33 32 33 
17 12 10 || Massachusetts All cities over 50,000 population 50 50 150 


Source: Gordon E. Baker, Rural Versus Urban Political Power (New York: 


Doubleday, 1955), pp. 16-17 


population of Georgia and pays about 
one-fourth of the State’s taxes, but is 
only permitted 3 representatives of the 
205 in the lower house of the State legis- 
lature. 

Or. take Hartford, Conn., in which 
177,000 people choose to live. It has two 
representatives in the lower house of the 
State legislature—but so does the town 
of Colebrook—which a mere 600 people 
have chosen as their home. 

Bridgeport has only two. New Haven 
has only two. Danbury has only two. 
The big Connecticut cities are each lim- 
ited to two. However, communities with 
600 to 700, 800, or 1,000 population also 
have two. 

Let us consider Oklahoma City, with 
a population of about 244,000. It has 7 
representatives as compared with 11 for 
11 rural counties with a total population 
of 83,000. 

In Alabama, Lowndes County with a 
population of 18,000—of whom only a 
few hundred white persons usually 
vote—has equal representation in the 
upper house with Birmingham which has 
a population of over one-half million 
persons. 

THE COUNTY UNIT SYSTEM IN PRIMARIES 


Not only are the cities underrepre- 
sented in their legislatures, but.in some 
States they are further discriminated 
against in the process of nominating 
candidates. In particular, Maryland 
and Georgia both use the county-unit 
system in primary elections so that even 
a few of the rural counties are able to 
outvote the urban centers which contain 
the bulk of the population of those 
States. This is the Mundt-Coudert 
formula at the State level. It com- 


pletely freezes the cities out of their 
State governments. 


CHANGES IN THE LAST 20 YEARS 


There have been only two significant 
changes in the last 20 years with respect 
to the pattern of urban representation in 
the State legislatures. First, the urban 
population has continued to grow rela- 
tive to the nonurban population, increas- 
ing the imbalance. Second, there has 
been a reapportionment in a number of 
States, but in almost every State in 
which reapportionment has been under- 
taken it has been done on the basis of 
reapportioning one house to achieve 
better balance, but at the price of 
freezing the discriminatory pattern in 
the other house. In other words the 
cities, in order to achieve justice in rep- 
resentation in one house of the legisla- 
ture, have been forced to agree to per- 
manent inequality in the other house. 
And so the pattern of urban under- 
representation is perpetuated. 

RESULTS OF UNDERREPRESENTATION 

One of the results of this pattern is 
that these legislatures perpetuate the 
pattern in the apportionment of Repre- 
sentatives to the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States Congress. I 
shall discuss this problem in detail later. 

Another result is to send the cities to 
Washington for solutions to their prob- 
lems. They run up against a stone wall 
in their State legislatures where they are 
unable to get an understanding hearing 
for their needs. They lack home rule. 
The rural-dominated State legislatures 
will not give them home rule. Lacking 
home rule, the cities are unable to get an 
understanding hearing for their needs. 
Lacking home rule, the cities must go to 
the State legislatures with transit prob- 
lems; with all tax matters; for permis- 
sion to undertake urban renewal; with 
housing problems; with health, welfare, 
and relief measures; in short the cities 
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must go to State legislatures for a solu- 
tion to almost every problem of city gov- 
ernment. Without permission from the 
State legislature, the mayor of a city 
frequently can make few decisions more 
important than when shall he go out for 
lunch. And the State legislatures gen- 
erally turn a deaf ear to the requests of 
the cities. Consequently they are driven 
to the Federal Government where their 
representation, although less than fair, 
is more equitable than in the States, or 
where, sometimes, they find a friend in 
the President of the United States. A 
considerable expansion in the services of 
the Federal Government has resulted 
from the failures of the State legislatures 
to meet the needs of the urban popula- 
tions of their States. 

It is very interesting that those who 
complain most about Federal encroach- 
ment in the affairs of the States are 
most often the very ones who deny to 
the urban majorities in their States the 
opportunity to solve their problems 
through State action. Until the State 
legislatures have been reformed, the plea 
for Federal action will remain strong 
and just. 

In presidential elections, the voice of 
the cities is heard. I repeat, it is heard 
to the degree that cities have popula- 
tions, and therefore voters. It is the 
only place in the American electoral sys- 
tem where it is heard to the extent that 
it deserves to be. The proponents of this 
amendment would take away even this 
representation for them by diminishing 
their role in even the presidential elec- 
tions. 

REPUBLICANS HAVE THE ADVANTAGE IN STATE 
LEGISLATURES 

A third result of urban underrepre- 
sentation is that the State legislatures 
are more Republican in character than 
the popular vote in those States would 
justify. This is fundamentally because 
the cities are underrepresented and the 
nonurban areas are overrepresented; 
and inasmuch as the Democratic 
strength is greater in the cities than it 
is in the nonurban areas and the Repub- 
lican strength is greater in the country 
than in the cities, it follows that there 
is produced a lack of balance between 
the parties, and operates in favor of the 
Republicans. 

In 1953 there were 29 Republican gov- 
ernors, and 19 Democratic governors, a 
high point for the Republican Party. 
The legislatures were divided about the 
same: 28 houses with Republican major- 
ities and 28 Republican senates; 18 
houses with Democratic majorities and 
18 Democratic senates. There were two 
nonpartisan legislatures. 

In 1954 the Democrats won 8 guber- 
natorial races, changing the balance in 
their favor to 27 governors for the Demo- 
crats, 21 for the Republicans. But the 
State legislatures are rigged so that the 
Democrats, in spite of winning 8 state- 
wide races, were able only to pick up 
a majority in 6 houses, and were able 
only to gain majorities in 2 State sen- 
ates. Further, the more Democratic 
governors elected the greater would be 
the disparity between the party of the 
governor and the party of the legisla- 
tures. Furthermore, the composite fig- 
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ures do not indicate the important States 
like New York and Illinois in which one 
house of the State legislature has been 
given what is virtually a permanent Re- 
publican majority which has been made 
unshakable—not by the affection of the 
voters for the Republican Party, but by 
apportioning the representation so that 
Democratie areas cannot achieve a ma- 
jority no matter how great a majority 
they may achieve in statewide elections. 

In New Jersey, for example, the gov- 
ernorship changes hands more or less 
regularly, but the State senate goes on 
the same—it is always Republican. Con- 
necticut, another State where there is a 
two-party system with respect to the 
governor, has not had a lower house con- 
trolled by the Democrats since 1876. 

Much the same is true in Rhode Is- 
land. 

In 21 of the 35 years since 1920 there 
has been a Democratic governor in the 
State house in Albany, N. Y. But the 
Democrats have had a majority in the 
senate only 7 of those years, and had a 
majority in the assembly in only one of 
those years. The senate has been redis- 
trictec to try and prevent a repetition of 
even this meager representation. 

Illinois has had a Democratic gov- 
ernor for 12 of the 35 years since 1920. 
But there has been a Democratic house 
for only 8 of those years, and there has 
been a Democratic senate for only 8 
years of that period. 

These are only examples. In Rhode 
Island, Massachusetts, Ohio, Michigan, 
Pennsylvania, and many other States 
the same situation prevails. 

In Michigan the people have elected a 
Democratic governor each biennial elec- 
tion since 1948, but never has there been 
Democratic control of the legislature. 

REASONS FOR URBAN UNDERREPRESENTATION 


The underrepresentation of urban 
areas in State legislatures has been the 
result of several factors. One has been 
the rapid growth of the cities relative to 
the rural areas of the country. This 
growth has been so rapid that it has out- 
stripped the normally slow-moving proc- 
esses of government. But that alone is 
not enough to explain the failure of State 
governments to make a greater effort to 
adjust the pattern of representation in 
the direction of greater equality. An- 
other very important reason for the fail- 
ure of the States has been the under- 
standable, but none-the-less unjustifi- 
able, reluctance of rural areas and the 
representatives to surrender any of the 
power which remained in their hands. 
Furthermore, and this is very significant, 
their reluetance was reinforced by fi- 
nancial and corporate interests of the 
big cities which found the State gov- 
ernments easier to control for their pur- 
poses if the State legislatures were 
stacked against the cities, and against 
social reform measures. 

URBAN UNDERREPRESENTATION SHOULD NOT BE 
EXTENDED TO THE PRESIDENCY 

I think I have shown that the rural 
areas and the economic interests which 
support and control them have a stran- 
glehold on most of the State legislatures. 
We must not extend that stranglehold 
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to the election of the President of the 
United States. 

Furthermore, adoption of this amend- 
ment would offer greater inducement to 
the States to increase the degree of 
urban underrepresentation. We cannot 
invite the State legislatures, in this vital 
matter of how we elect our Presidents, 
to gerrymander the congressional dis- 
tricts even more than they now are, to 
aid the regime in power in the state- 
house to distort the people's will in elect- 
ing a President. The present method 
achieves a very rough measure of jus- 
tice, although it too is weighted in favor 
of the States with smaller populations, 
weighted in favor of the South. Let us 
not tamper with the system without 
careful consideration and a conclusive 
showing that there will be a genuine 
improvement. 

II-3. URBAN UNDERREPRESENTATION IN THE NA- 
TIONAL HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Although the national House of Repre- 
sentatives was intended by the framers of 
the Constitution to be the House in 
which the people received approximately 
equal representation, the unrepresenta- 
tive State legislatures have frustrated 
this objective to a considerable extent. 
Since Congress has abdicated its consti- 
tutional authority to regulate the man- 
ner of electing the House of Representa- 
tives, and permitted the States to appor- 
tion their congressional seats in any way 
they see fit, it is not surprising that there 
has been a tendency to reproduce the 
unrepresentative character of State leg- 
islatures at the national level. Congres- 
sional districts are drawn so as to benefit 
the party in power in the State legisla- 
ture. The result is that the urban areas 
of the country are underrepresented in 
the House of Representatives, although 
the injustice is not so great as in many 
of the State legislatures. 

GREAT VARIATIONS IN THE SIZE OF 
CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS 

An average seat in the House should 
represent about 350,000 persons. Allow- 
ing for a margin of 15 percent to take 
care of geographic, county, and other 
reasonable factors, each congressional 
district should contain between 300,000 
and 400,000 people. 

In the present House only 256 Members 
come from districts having populations 
between those figures, while 177 Con- 
gressmen represent districts which are 
either over or underrepresented. The 
population ranges and number of dis- 
tricts in that range follow: 


Population in thousands (1950): 
180200 re eee 


Number of 
districts 


600-650 (2 North Dakota, at-large) ___ 
650-700 (2 New Mexico, at-large) -= 


2,000-2,500 (1 Connecticut, at-large; 

1 Washington, at-large) ....-..... 

7,700-8,000 (Texas, at-large) -........ 
Of the 27 districts, not including Con- 
gressmen at large, with populations of 


4 
26 
63 

147 

109 

GOO BE oo 0000000000000 52 
14 

8 

2 

4 

2 

1 

2 

1 
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over 450,000, all but 1 are urban districts, Percentage variation of population of con- Percentage variation of population of con- 
and almost all of the 52 districts with gressional districts (1955)—Continued gressional districts (1955)—Continued 


populations between 400,000 and 500,000 California—Continued 
are urban districts. In other words, al- District 2——..—.—. -358 R 8 2 
most all districts which are over the Bret 2. . -%4 R 
reasonable range of from 300,000 to 400,- District 23. ee 6, AD Bi ng 
000 population are urban districts. The 5 15 - Ee = 2246 R 
13 largest districts take in the following District 265. 3 D Others: 274.248 403, 
cities: Houston, Dallas, and San An- District 27... 8 ~ "| Kentucky (368,101) 
tonio, Tex.; Atlanta, Ga.; Indianapolis, Bistriet 20. oao | RO Distriet 1 —.—.—. -171 D 
Ind.; Birmingham, Ala.; Columbus and District 30* T 2.8 R Bistriet 35 F 
Dayton, Ohio; Detroit, Mich.; Miami, Oe ae 359,955. District 4. <1 5 
Fla.; Hartford, Conn.; the Bridgeport Colorado (831,272) Biere . 13 8 
5 District 1* 2.6 D ee 13 3 
area in Connecticut; and Seattle, Wash. Pistriet 2. a1 R pki 7. -56 D 
VARIATION IN EACH STATE District 3... rik? R ral a3 R 
Dal —47.7 D 1 Stan, 484,615. 
Mr. President, I have a table showing Urban average: 415,780. dee Louisiana (335,440) 
the percentage variation from the aver- Others: 303,100. ticat Ci 480) 44 D 
age population for the State of each Pistriet 12 . D 1, B 
congressional district in the country. 06 R 7 D 
1 277 R . 
Also included are comparisons between 25.6 R -34 D 
the average population of urban con- -3.7 R 8 70 
4 i -58 D 
gressional districts and the average pop- Others: 318 621. ‘ District 8_-.---.-----------eccnceee 265 5 
ulation of nonurban districts. I ask Delaware (no districts) r 
unanimous consent to have this table A Florida (346,413) lame (304,591) 
printed in the Recor at this point. B 8 District 1 726 R 
There being no objection, the table District 3. 10.0 D „ | 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, District 4* Re. TR | 
as follows: District 6- -17.9 Ð Distrlet 1 MOTA eee, S 15 
36. 4 1 HISI Ben nnn nnn ——j—7j——7 37. | 
Percentage variation of population of 555... ENE THA Ra Ditt? 2 | 
congressional districts (1955) Urban average: 496,686, 3535 . 

This table indicates the percentage variation in the Others: 298,309. Georgia (344,458) 27.4 0 
1 of each congressional district in each State, District 1* rg ? 1.6 D 24.4 R 

m the State average. A minus before the number Pistriet 2. —17.1 D —7.1 D 
indicates that the district has fewer people than the Pistriet 3 112 D 
average-sized district in the State. Other numbers District 4. —13. 4 D 
indicate districts having more people than the average Distriet 5° 78.5 D 

let. y — 

The number in parentheses following the name of the eee 9 are AE 27 D 
State indicates the average-size of a district. This Pistriet 8 —22 5 D —5.0 D 
number is obtained by dividing the number of Con. District 9 —28 5 D 5.2 D 
gressmen, excluding those elected at-large, into the total District 10 7.0 D 9.2 R 
population of the State, Urban av KLAN ET 4 —10.0 R 

elow each State is indicated the average size of urban Others 59512 16.0 D 
congressional districts—defined here as those wholly Nr —1.8 o 
or partially within cities having populations of 100,000 Idaho (294,319) 2.9 R 
or more, indicated is the average size of all other District 1 11 2 16.7 R 
districts—that is, of those not classified as urban. An District 2 - 17.1 R = D 
asterisk (*) next to the number of the district indicates No urban districts. — 7 D 
an “urban” district. Illinois (348,485) 5.9 R 

The letters “D”, “R”, and “O”, indicate, in that District 1 annann nn -72 D 17 R 
order, congressio: districts which ‘elected Democrats District 2*... 1.8 D Urban average: 346,966. 
in 1952 and 1954, those which elected Republicans in District 3 2 Cc Others: 313,565. 

1952 and 1954, and those which elected a Congressman District 4 26.8 R Michi (353,987) 

of one party in 1952 and of the other party in 1954, District 5.— 247 D District 1. a eee, D 
Alabama (340,194) District 22.2 5 12 R 

District 1 —— 9.1 D District 8“ =]2 1 D Distri t 4. 17 R 

D 89 5 District 9* 28 5 District 5° “78 OR 

District 3 —10.8 D District 10 07 R District 6* 25 0 o 

District 4 —11.3 D District 11°. -96 R District 7 . 

District 5. —8.7 D District 12 16 8 Diti s ae 3 K 

istri — 26,3 D District 13. 33.7 R District 9. 22. 3 R 
District 7 -197 D District 14 2h. R 1401 10 220 oR 
District 8... -5.5 D District 15 >70 R —35.6 R 
District 9* 64.3 D District 16. 1.5 R —49.6 R 
Urban average: 433,479, District 17 ati R pers 4 D 
Others: 293,551, District 18 —9. 7 R 31.8 D 

Arizona (374,794) District 19.. —6.5 R 8.5 D 
District 1. 11.5 R District 20 10.2 R 48 D 
TFT 11.5 D District 21... —.9 D 5. s 0 
Urban average: 331,770. District 22. —3.4 R ae R | 
Others: 417,817. District 23.. =8.0 R Urban avi + 408,488, | 
Arkansas (318,252) District 24 1.4. D Others: 310,35. | 
D — “District 2. -38 6 E Seng eer | 
B Urban average: 948,068. Distt e 48 OR | 
D 1 istrict 2. — 
D e OPENED) wee DERDEST 30.9 D 
D District 2. =F 3 R District 4° — 7.2 D 
Urban average: 283,437. District 3* a gS District 5° — 19 5 
Others: 325,215, District 4° — 83° K District 6. TED BD 
California (352,874) District 5. > „ Bb gs „ 
District 1 5 District 6. 2 2 OR 33 3 
=&7 D District 7... 2-165 R V 8 
1 District 8 w.o 8 I 
ASC, OR District 9. — -27.7 R “rice a ance 
16.9 D District 10. -28 R 
14.4 8 District 119, A aT Aa 5.3 R -6 D 
—7.4 R Urban average: 407,467. 6 D 
17.2 D Others: 316,148, 3.6 D 
—33. 2 R 7.4 D 
5.3 R 13.7 R 4.3 D 
—7.1 R 26. 5 R 22 aopen i ES — 5.3 D 
8. 6 0 12.1 R No urban districts. 
203 D 771 R District 1* — g 19.0 D 
21 R -83 R District Ir oaae eaaa — 1 R 
38.6 R -18.7 R trict 3* — 1-3 D 
22.2 D —9. 5 R District 4 — 0.0 o 
—18.8 R District 57 LR e D 
28. 6 D Distr Meee ee —6. 5 o 
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Percentage variation of population of con- 
gressional districts (1955)—Continued 
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of con- Percentage variation of 


variation of population 
gressional districts (1955)—Continued 
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population of con- 
gressional districts (1955)—Continued 
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District 1 —ů ů tae —24. 6 D 
9.2 D 
—26.2 D 
—38. 0 D 
67.4 o 
—37.9 D 
—32.4 D 
119.7 D 
10.7 D 
—14. 4 D 
—23.1 D 
14.9 D 
20. 5 D 
24.5 D 
24.0 D 
V4.2 D 
—88. 3 D 
—21.2 D 
+6 D 
36.3 D 
—26. 8 D 
Urban average: 495,347. 
Others: 303, 
Utah (344,431) 
District 1 —16. 8 R 
District 16,8 
Urban average: 402,310. 
Others; 286,552, 
Vermont (no districts) 
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District 2° 21.7 D 
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Urban average 435,524. 
Others: 421. 


Wyoming (no districts) 
wee Gus Tyler, Manuscript in process of publica- 
n. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I now come to a dis- 
cussion of congressional districts in typi- 
cal States. 

Only three states, Arizona, Arkansas, 
and New Jersey, have urban districts 
which have average populations which 
are smaller for the urban districts than 
for nonurban districts. All other States 
have urban districts which are larger 
than nonurban districts or, in a few 
cases, have no urban districts. Many of 
the disparities are very substantial. For 
example, the average population of urban 
districts in Alabama is 433,479, but the 
average for other districts is 293,551. In 
Florida, urban districts average 426,586 
as compared with 298,309 for the non- 
urban districts, Indiana has an average 
of 407,467 for urban districts, and only 
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316,148 for nonurban districts. Michi- 
gan averages 408,488 people in its urban 
districts, but only 310,386 in the others. 
For Wisconsin the figures are 435,524 for 
urban, and 320,421 for nonurban dis- 
tricts. 

TEXAS IS WORST STATE 


The State which discriminates against 
its cities the most flagrantly is Texas. 
Its at-large Congressman has the largest 
constituency in the country. But let us 
look at some of its other districts. The 
Fifth Congressional District, Dallas,has a 
population of 614,799. The 20th, San 
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Antonio, has a population of 500,460. 
And the Eighth District, Houston, has a 
population of 806,701 which makes it the 
most populous congressional district in 
the Nation. All 3 districts are among the 
12 largest districts in the country. On 
the other hand, Texas has 10 of its 21 dis- 
tricts with populations of under 300,000 
and 4 districts with populations of under 
250,000. Its average urban district has 
a population of 495,347; its average non- 
urban district contains only 303,126 
people. It seeems to me that the people 
of Texas would gain more from a redis- 
tricting of its congressional districts 
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than from a constitutional amendment 
which gives even greater political weight 
to those small nonurban districts. 
GREAT DISPARITY BETWEEN THE LARGEST AND 
SMALLEST DISTRICT IN EACH STATE 

Mr. President, I have another table 
which I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record. It shows the pop- 
ulation of the smallest and the largest 
congressional district in each State for 
the years 1897, 1928, 1946, and 1954. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Disparities in apportionment, showing districts in each State having largest and smallest populations 


1954 1946 1928 1897 1954 1928 1807 
en Di Dis- | Popu Dis- P Dis- | P eure Dis f Popu Dis- Dis- 
S- * je opu- e 
trict | lation | trict | lation | triet | lation | trict | lation trict | lation trict — triet — aa 
labama th. . 558,928) 9fh....| 450. 990 ch.. 310, 054 2d. 188, 214 |} Nebraska Ist. 369, 970 sth. . 288,090] Ach. . 195, 434 
s sth 250, 517 Sch 251, 757| 6th----| 170, 188 130, 461 ac 208, 104 7 9 778, 458) 8d. 183.64 
Arizona — „ Nevada. @) [-------| © O f-.--.--— (@ Ee 
18f.—. 381. © |-------- © |.------- © |------ || New Hamp- | Ist-...| 276, 554 2d 
Arkansas . Ist----| 407, 480| Ist.] 423, 152} Ist.. 330,292} 1st____} 220 261 shire. 2. 256, 297 
2d. 224, 278] 3d. 177,476) 34. 180, 348| ft. 147, 806 |} New Jersey IS. 441, 978 
California 20th 480, 827 3d 409,404] loch 516, 283| öth.— 228, 717 24. — 288,127 
22d. 219, 018 194, 109) 2d. 129, 357 4th. 147, 642 || New Mexico es RESUS LC) is SS A eg Eaa 
Colorado.. J 15. 415, 786 322, 412| 34. 281, 170 2d. 207, 530 w Tork. 37th. — 393, 130 
Ath. 173. 298 172 847 4th____| 140, 532| Ist. 204, 659 43d____} 297, 131 
Connecticut....] Ist „601 50, ist__..| 336, 027| 2d] 248, 582 || North Carolma.] Ah 401, 913 
ue. oh 274, 300) 247, 602 u=- 224, 426 8. 121, 792 Ist. 247, 804 
eee . . ©) —— 
Florida- 4th $39, 805} ach. 315,252 2d 252 702 || North Dakota.) ) f-------- 
sth. 210, 428 180. 831| 2d. 187, 474 Ist. 188. 60 Ohio . 545, 844 
Georgla sth. 618, 431 487, 552 sth. 308, 9 180, 300 Wth___| 226, 341 
th. 246, 227 235, 420| 3d. 205, 343) 11th___| 188, 548 Oklahoma Ist. 439, 518 
Idaho 24. 344, 300, 357} 2 253,42) egy 34. 266, 
Ist. 243, 224, 816} Ist__.-| 178, 84% 0 ( oregon 34 471, 57 3d. 
Illinois. ....- ---| 13th.._| 466, 064 914, 053} tn. 560, 434) 13th__| 184, 027 w- 247, 383| 2d 
sth. 306, 202 112, 116} sth. 158, 092} 22d. 159, 186 || Pennsylvania. 20 h. 444, 921 
Indiana Ith. 551, 777 460, 926} 7th__.| 348, 061 7th. 191,472 Ta. 255, 740) sth 
ch. 258, 441 241, 323} ah.. 179, 737| 6th_--| 139,359 |} Rhode Island. 2d 416, 605| 2d 
Iowa . 2d.—. 414, 421 392, 052) IIth. . 295, 440 II.. 203, 470 Ist____} 375, 291 2d. 193, 186] 2d. 164, 958 
th. 252, 268, 900} Ist.. 156, 594| Ist.. 153, 712 |} South Carolina 24 415, 893| 2d 361, 933 7th-._-| 266,956) 4th____} 200, 000 
Kansas . 4th_---] 448, 435 382, 546 -| 280, 045) 7 278, 208 sth. 266, 559 251, 137| 2d_____| 203, 418] Sch 141, 750 
th. 239, 541 249, 574| 4th__..| 152, 378) ist---.| 167,314 |} South Dakota. Ist. J 493, 641 485, 820 2d 251, 40511 os 
Kentucky. 2d. 484, 62 413, 690| 11th__.| 289, 766| At. 192, 055 24. 159, 099 157 132| 3d 138, 0811 — 
18 . 304, 978 225, 426} Sth. 108. 007 Jth. 141, 41 Tennessee Oth] 482, 393 38% 938} 3d_____| 296, 396 3d 199, 972 
Louisiana....---} 6th. 417, 333, 295} 6th _..| 255,372) 3d___.| 214, In 247, 912 225, 918| Sch 145, 403] öh 153, 773 
Stn 249, 726 240, 166) th. 204, 909| 2d 152,025 Teras 8th 808, 701 528, 901 24. 349, 850] 6th____} 220, 907 
Maine 18. 327, 290, 335} Ist___.| 195, 072| ith. 183, 070 Im 226, 739 230, 0t0| 7th__-| 211, 032] Ist. 102, 827 
3d. 290, 276, 695; 2d. 188, 563| Ist_.__| 153,778 |} Utah 402, 310 298, 922 Ist. 229, 90 
Maryland. .. 5th 426, 534, 568 | 311, 413| 24. 208, 165 Ist._..} 286, 552 256, 388| 24. 209.80 © ]-------- 
Ist 210, 195, 427} jet. 194, 968) 5th----| 153, 912 |} q 2d__--| 176, 506] Ist. 189,940 
Massachusetts..| 10 (h.. 390, 346, 623! Sth_._-| 259, 954| Sch. 174, 866 || Vermont. 00:0 Ist. 175, 82 2d 162, 482 
7th. 281, 278, 459| 15th_..| 217, 307| th 169, 418 |} Wirgimia__.....} 2d_____} 403, 923 360,679| 2d 312, 458] öth. 187, 467 
Michigan.....- 525, 419, 007} 6th____| 533, 748 2d. 191, 841 7th. 289, 598 243, 165| Jh. 167, 588 2d. 145, 536 
12th__} 178, 200, 265; 10th...) 198, 679] 9th____| 148 626 Washington . ist. 527, 768 412, 680 Ist_-__| 348, 474] ay 
Minnesota. 3d. 433, 334, 781 -| 275, 645| 24.— 188, 480 321, 162 244, 908| It. 200, 258) joes 
th 237, 283, $45) cn. 112,235] 6th___| 184, 848 |} West Virginia..| 6th —-| 446, 466 378,630} 6th____| 279, 072 3d. 202, 280 
Mississippi_..-_] Ach 426, 470, 781} 3d. 349, 682| 5th___-| 224. 618 Ist___.} 279, 954 281, 330| ich. 214, 930| Ist- 177,840 
2d.— 281, 201, 316) Sth____| 177, 185 Ist____| 143,315 |} Wisconsin__....| 4th____} 438, 041 391, 467 sth. 276, 803 6th_-| 187,001 
Missouri........} Ist. 427, 503, 7338 -| 521, 587| 14th___| 230, 478 — 249, 654 263, 088} 6th____| 214, 206 10th___} 149, 845 
sth. 276, 214, 787} Sth.— 138,807) 9th____| 152,442 |} Wyoming-.....| 0 — . 2 
Montana --| 2d__..} 339, 247) 323, 59 ʻ---| 333, a 0 
Ist. 251, 777 235, 859 —. 215, 413 — 
r. an — ee n a 
12 Representatives elected at large, 3 Net yet admitted. 
11 Representative elected at large. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, this 


largest congressional district has grown 
since 1897. In some States there seems to 
be no reason for the disparity. South Da- 
kota, for example, the State whose senior 
Senator [Mr. MUNDT] is a cosponsor of 
the measure, has only 2 districts, 1 dis- 
trict having a population of 159,099, the 
other one having a population of 493,641. 


Dakota (Mr. Munpt] seemed to think of 
gerrymandering as a rare and seldom- 
used practice; and that, if it occurred, it 
could be easily corrected by Congress. 
I wish my good friend from South Dakota 
were here, because, if he were, I would 
urge him to look at the figures for his 
own State, where one district has three 


Source: Gus Tyler, manuscript in process of publication. 


times the population of the other. That 
situation has not been remedied by the 
South Dakota Legislature; neither has it 
been remedied by the Congress. 

Furthermore, in most States the situ- 
ation has gotten worse since 1946. Many 
States have not redistricted for many 
years, and this is a major reason for the 
widening disparity between the smallest 
and the largest districts. I have some 
examples,, including the date of last re- 
districting, as follows: 


Outdated districting 
Selected districts: Populations 
Alabama (1931): 
9 (Birmingham 558, 928 


Connecticut (1931): 
1 (Hartford) 330, 661 
4 (Bridgeport) 
5 (Northwest Connecticut) 
(1 Congressman at large) 


Outdated districting—Continued 
Selected districts: 
Georgia (1931): 
5 (Atlanta) _.._..___.__________.. 618, 431 


9 (North Georgia 246, 227 
Indiana (1941): 
11 (Indianapolis) 551, 777 


9 (Southern Indiana) 258, 441 
Iowa (1941): 


2 (Des Moines) ----=====- — 414, 421 

4 (Southern Iowa) — 252, 926 
Kansas (1941): 

4 (Wichita) -=-= 448, 435 

3 (Southeast Kansas) . 227, 270 


Louisiana (1912): 


6 (Baton Rouge) —— £17, 898 
8 (West Louisiana 249, 776 
Minnesota (1933): 
3 (Minneapolis) 433, 942 
9 (Northwest Minnesota) 273, 125 
Oregon (1941): 
I — 468, 571 
1 (Northwest Oregon) =-= 432, 448 
2 (East Oregon) 245, 976 
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Outdated districting—Continued 


Selected districts: Populations 

Texas (1933): 
TTT 806, 701 
„ eee 614. 799 
20 (San Antonio) 500, 460 
17 (North-central Texas) =-=-= 226, 739 
(1 Congressman at large) 

Washington (1931): 
16 . . 527, 768 
8666 ———A—'!, — 456, 653 


3 (Southwest Washington)... 321, 162 
(1 Congressman at large) 
Wisconsin (1931): 


4 (Milwaukee 438, 041 
5 (Milwaukee 433, 006 
10 (Northern Wisconsin) 249, 654 


(Source: Baker, Rural Versus Urban Po- 
litical Power, p. 44.) 
AN URBAN VOTE IS WORTH LESS THAN A RURAL 

VOTE 

What all these figures mean, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is that in almost all States a non- 
urban vote for Congress is worth more 
than an urban vote in terms of the repre- 
sentation received. For example, I have 
prepared a ranking for all States in terms 
of the weight of 1 vote in the smallest 
district compared with 1 vote in the larg- 
est district. 

States listed in order of disparity of 
congressional districts 


(Figure indicates power of each vote in 
smallest district in proportion to one vote in 
largest district.) 


. ͤ ͤ SEESE E A 3.6 
Sotith Pao 3.1 
T 2. 9 
Florida, Georgia 2.5 
CONTRO AA EENE E e S, 2.4 
c 2. 3 
Alabama, Californla =-=- 2.2 
1 BE ——. E A RS 2.1 
Connecticut, Kansas, Maryland 2.0 
Oregon, Tennessee 1.9 


The eastern Oregon district has a rel- 
atively small population as compared 
with the Portland district. 


Arkansas, Wisconsin 1.8 
Illinois, Louisiana, New Jersey, Penn- 
inis 1. 7 
Iowa, Kentucky, Minnesota, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Washington, West Virginia 1. 6 
Mississippi, Missouri 1. 5 
Idaho, Utah, Virgmia - 1.4 
Arizona, Massachusetts, Montana, New 
OF Ra 22 —— — 1.3 
Nebraska «„ 1.2 
Maine, New Hampshire, Rhode Island.. 1.1 
No apportionment: Delaware, Nevada, 


New Mexico, North Dakota, Vermont, Wyo- 

ming. 

CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS ARE GERRYMANDERED 
BY STATE LEGISLATURES 

Nor is there always equality within 
the cities. 

Up to now, I have been speaking about 
the disparities in the sizes of congres- 
sional districts. This is not, strictly 
speaking, gerrymandering. Gerryman- 
dering is the practice by which a State 
legislature so arranges a district that 
the party which is in the minority in the 
State legislature has its majorities 
cooped up in a few districts, while the 
majority in the State legislature has its 
votes scattered over a number of dis- 
tricts, thus maintaining a smaller mar- 
a = each district, but getting more dis- 
tricts. 
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This also operates against the cities; 
and, as I shall show, it operates also 
against the Democratic Party. We all 
know, or should know, of the extraordi- 
nary district which the New York Legis- 
lature carved out in Brooklyn. The leg- 
islature went all over Brooklyn to find 
areas where Republican majorities ex- 
isted, so that one Republican district 
could be created in Brooklyn. Apparent- 
ly, there had not been such a district 
for some time; but the New York Legisla- 
ture accomplished that job. 

There are similar cases of gerryman- 
dering. 

Districts are frequently gerrymandered 
by the State legislatures to produce bene- 
fits to the party in power or, in the one- 
party States, one faction of the party. 
Gerrymandering is practiced by both 
parties. A more or less typical example 
is to be found in the redistricting of Los 
Angeles County in 1951. Of the 12 con- 
gressional districts, 3 had populations 
reasonably close to the average. Of the 
other 9, 4 were underrepresented, and 5 
were overrepresented, as follows: 


Overrepresented 
District: Population 
10 (Jackson) „ 223, 703 
8 Her) 286, 505 
20 (Hinshaw)? 222 226, 679 
PO COIS an os Secu cede nace cones 219,018 
24 (Lipscomb) ~-......-..--.. 287, 325 
( 1, 243, 230 

Underrepresented 
District: Poulation 
„ 431, 254 
19 (HoUfield) ....<...-..--on0 453, 942 
BS (DOOI A ng aana 421, 623 
26 (Roosevelt 480, 827 
TORN ae | a sneka 1, 787, 646 


In 1952 and 1954 all 5 overrepresented 
districts went Republican, all 4 under- 
represented districts went Democratic; 
the 4 Democratic districts represent al- 
most 50 percent more people than do the 
5 Republican districts. The result is 
that a Republican vote in the 5 Los An- 
geles districts is worth almost twice as 
much as a Democratic vote in the 4 dis- 
tricts in terms of representation in the 
House of Representatives. There are 
many other similar examples. In Buf- 
falo, normally 50-50 between the parties, 
gerrymandering enables the Republicans 
to hold all three of its Representatives. 
5 has a somewhat similar situa- 
tion. « 

REDISTRICTING CONTINUES INEQUALITY 

After the census of 1950, 9 States lost 
representatives and 7 States gained Con- 
gressmen. Consequently there have been 
a number of States which have been 
redistricted since 1951. A look at the re- 
sults of this redistricting should give us 
an idea if there is any intention on the 
part of State legislatures to redress the 
balance. The following table lists all the 
States which redistricted between 1951 
and 1954 and compares the populations 
of the largest and the smallest districts, 

Congressional redistricting, 1951-54 


Selected districts: Populations 
Arkansas: 
1 (Little Rock) ) .-----.. — 407, 480 


2 (North-central Arkansas) . 224,278 
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Congressional redistricting, 1951-54—Con. 


Selected districts: Populations 
California: 
26 (Los Angeles) 480, 827 
22 (Los Angeles) 219, 018 
Florida: 
1 525, 051 
8 (North Florida) -====== =.= 210, 428 
Tilinois: 
c O E 466, 064 
20 (West-central Illinois) -=-= 281, 468 
Kentucky: 
en 484, 615 
1 (West Kentucky) = 304, 978 
land: 
1 426, 371 
1 (Eastern shore 210, 623 
Michigan: 
16 (Detroit, Dearborn) .-. 525. 334 
6 (Flint, Lansing) 470, 629 
Dient. 466, 448 
12 (Upper Peninsula) ... 178, 251 
Mississippi: 
4 (Jackson, Vicksburg) ...--... 426,396 
2 (Northern Mississippi!) 281, 287 
Missouri: 
1 Louie 427, 856 
SIGs TANVO y E TSAREN T EA 426, 088 
8 (Southern Missouri!) 276, 499 
New Jersey: 
( ae A ate 441, 978 
2 (South Jersey) 258, 127 
New York: 


87 (South-central New Tork) . 393, 130 


43 (Southwest New Vork) 297, 131 
Ohio: 

De (DATO) os Neekin eu sheen 545, 644 

12 (Columbus) 503, 410 

15 (South-east Ohio) 226, 341 
Oklahoma: 

1 TTT 439, 518 

5 (Oklahoma City)) 436, 620 


3 (Southeast Oklahoma) . 266, 995 
Pennsylvania: 
26 (Southwest Pennsylvania)... 444, 921 


14 (Reading „%“! 255, 740 
Tennessee: 

9 (Memphis) 482, 393 

7 (Western Tennessee) 247, 912 
Virginia: 

2 (Norfolk, Portsmouth) -=-= 403, 923 

7 (Western Virginia) ........... 289, 498 
West Virginia: 

6 (Charleston) 446, 466 


1 (Northwest West Virginia) - 279, 954 


Source: Baker, Rural Versus Urban Politi- 
cal Power, p. 43. 


It is to be noted that most of the larg- 
est districts are urban. While the dis- 
parity between the largest and the 
smallest districts in each State is not as 
large as in some of the States which 
have not redistricted for many years, 
there is little hope for the urban dweller 
to be found in this record of redistrict- 
ing in the last few years. He still finds 
that his vote for Congressman counts for 
much less than that of his country 
cousin. 

GERRYMANDERING DISTORTS THE POPULAR VOTE 


The gerrymandering of congressional 
districts by State legislatures has seri- 
ously distorted the effect of the popular 
vote for Congress, and its application to 
presidential elections would introduce 
distortions of the popular vote which 
would be infinitely greater than the dis- 
tortions in the present winner-take-all 
system within the States. 

The rural areas of the country enjoy 
@ tremendous advantage in the State 
legislatures. And, as I have shown, that 
advantage is transferred by the State 
legislatures to the Congress of the 
United States. 
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The present system of electing the 
President is weighted in one way some- 
what in favor of the big States—the 
States with the urban populations—but 
again, I repeat, only to the degree that 
they have large populations. It is 
weighted in their favor because of the 
strategic importance of their large blocs 
of electoral votes. But the present sys- 
tem of electing a President is also 
weighted in favor of the small States, in 
that they receive a greater weight in the 
outcome of the election than their pop- 
ulations would justify; namely, each 
State is given two electoral votes because 
of its two seats in the Senate. 

The present system of electing a Pres- 
ident is also weighted somewhat in favor 
of the South, in that its bloc of electoral 
votes is based upon such a small voting 
population. 

However, these distortions within the 
presidential system tend to cancel each 
other out, and tend to produce a rough 
measure of equality. In this case, ap- 
parently three wrongs make aright. In 
the Presidency there is represented an 
approximate balance of the major 
groups. It is the only place in the Ameri- 
can political system where the people 
who live in cities get their due—not more 
than their due, but the consideration to 
which they are entitled. 

They do not get that consideration in 
the State legislatures. They are in 
chains there. They do not get that con- 
sideration in the House of Representa- 
tives. They are in chains there. They 
do not get that consideration in the Sen- 
ate. They are in chains there. They 
are loaded down with chains. Only one 
hand is free; that is, in the election of 
the President. They get consideration 
in the Presidency, as do the groups which 
dominate the State legislatures and 
Congress. Now the authors of the 
amendment would put chains on that 
office, and deliver the cities, bound hand 
and foot, into the power of the rural 
sections of the country. 

The Presidency is the only office in the 
American political system as to which 
there is anything like equality of repre- 
sentation. 

But what would happen under the pro- 
posed changes, Mr. President? Both 
would end any weighting in favor of the 
big States—in faet, they would go further 
and virtually eliminate the influence of 
the big States. And both would further 
weight the system in favor of the small 
States and the South, although they 
would do so in different fashion. What 
we then would have would not be a sys- 
tem in which three wrongs make a right, 
but a system in which 2 greater wrongs 
make a monstrous wrong, for then the 
urban areas would not be adequately rep- 
resented anywhere in the political sys- 
tem, from bottom to top. Apparently 
the proponents of this amendment be- 
lieve that everybody is equal, but some 
should be a lot more equal than others. 


A NATIONAL GERRYMANDER 

Mr. President, if you exelude those 
congressional districts in the South in 
which the Republicans traditionally 
make no contest, this was the result of 
the 1954 congressional elections, both in 
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popular vote and in congressional seats 


Includes votes east for Democratic candidates on 
Liberal Party ballot. 


Mr. President, although the Demo- 
crats received more popular votes than 
the Republicans, the Republicans ob- 
tained 58 more seats than did the Demo- 
crats—a ratio of better than 4 to 3. 

Mr. President, we have had computed 
some very interesting figures on the con- 
gressional elections of 1954. We have 
taken those districts in which there was 
a contest, and have excluded the one- 
party areas of the South in which there 
was no contest, taking only those dis- 
tricts where the two parties had rival 
candidates. 

The popular vote of the Republicans 
and the Democrats was virtually equal 
in that election. The Republicans re- 
ceived 19,785,410 votes. The Democrats 
received 19,839,790 votes, a difference of 
only about 50,000 votes. The Republi- 
cans received 49.7 of the total vote. The 
Democrats received 49.8 percent. 

One would expect, therefore, that for 
the representation in the House, num- 
bering 340, they would be divided equally. 
But not at all. The Republicans won 
199 of those seats. The Democrats won 
only 141 of the seats. The 


erats. We see here what the State legis- 
latures are doing to the National House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. President, in my judgment, the 


a 
for the Democrats to get a majority of 
the Representatives in the non-Southern 
States. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 


the eight largest States in the Union, 
with the great urban centers, cast, in 
1952, about half of ali the votes that were 
cast in this country? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Is it not correct that 
as many votes were cast in those 8 


Mr. LEHMAN. But at the same time 
the electoral votes of those eight States, 
because of their wnderepresentation, 
numbered only 209 votes out of 531, or 
less than 40 percent? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator is com- 
pletely correct. That is caused both by 
the wnderrepresentation of the cities in 


the House of Representatives, and the- 


underrepresentation of the big States in 
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the Senate. That is correct. The Sena- 
tor is completely correct. 

Mr. President, what we have in the 
pattern of -districting for the House of 
Representatives is a national gerryman- 
der. And what we are being asked to 
do is to extend the gerrymander to the 
election of the President of the United 
States. We are being asked to give away 
the political birthright of the Americans 
who live in cities. They now enjoy their 
fair share of political representation 
only in the Presidency. We must not 
take that away from them. 

-A. LACK OF VOTER PARTICIPATION IN THE 

SOUTH 

I should now like to deal with the 
question of the lack of voter participa- 
tion in the South. I think this is im- 
portant, Mr. President, because the pro- 
ponents of this measure argue that 
under the present electoral system mi- 
nority groups voting en bloc can have a 
decisive influence on the presidential 
vote in the large Northern States with 
big electoral votes, and thus have a dis- 
proportionate effect on the outcome of 
presidential elections. 

There are, of course, many flaws in 
that argument. In the first place, peo- 
ple do not always vote as blocs. The 
various ethnic groups are composed of 
individual human beings, who cast their 
votes as individual human beings. We 
know, too, that leaders of ethnic groups, 
farm organizations, labor organizations, 
and political parties have never been able 
to control their membership in presi- 
dential elections or other elections, as 
some would have us believe. 

Further, Mr. President, almost all of 
us are members of some minority group, 
or, in fact, of several minority groups. 
The farmer is a minority, the Presby- 
terians are a minority, the Elks and 
Moose are minorities, just as much as 
the Negroes, the Polish Americans, and 
other ethnic, economic, and social 
groups. For the proponents of this 
measure to argue that one minority 
group does or ean control the outcome 
of an election is to assume an insight 
into human motives and human be- 
havior that few can really assume in 
certainty. 

But even if the argument were true, 
the proposals before us would not cure 
the evils. We know that under them 
much greater weight in the electoral vote 
would be given to the one-party States, 
and particularly to the South. There, 
as we all know, a very small proportion 
of people vote at all. Those who do vote 
are in most cases the native white mid- 
dle- and upper-class minorities in the 
areas. For proponents of this measure 
to argue that they wish to solve what 
they call the problem of minority con- 
trol of presidential elections by offering 
proposals which would give even smaller 
minorities in crucial one-party areas the 
control over presidential elections, is at 
best to jump from the frying pan into 
the fire. 

If the proponents of this measure 
really desire to do away with minority 
control of elections, they will give the 
ballot to the great mass of people in the 
Southern States who for one reason or 
another do not now exercise the vote. 
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Let us look at some of the figures on 
voter participation in the South and the 
rest of the country. 

The 11 Southern States of the United 
States had a population of 1950 of 36.5 
million, or 24.3 percent of the total 
United States population. They also 
had 128 electoral votes, or 24.1 percent 
of the total of 531 electoral votes. Yet, 
in the 1952 election they cast only 8.6 
million votes of 61.6 million votes cast in 
the United States for the office of Presi- 
dent of the United States. This was 
only 12.3 percent of the total. Thus, 
those States with 24.1 percent of the 
electoral vote cast only 12.3 percent of 
the popular vote in the presidential elec- 
tion of 1952. I ask for unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp at this point 
a table showing the population in 1950, 
and the electoral and popular vote in the 
1952 election of the 11 Southern States. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 


076, 000 

211. 000 

656, 000 

620, 000 

893, 000 

426,000 

989, 000 

652, 000 

286, 000 

341, 000 

405, 000 

Total. 550, „ 555, 000 

United States, total 150, 697, 361 531 | 61, 552, 000 
Pereent of 11 South- 
ern States to United 

States total . 3 Wd 12.3 


which control elections in the South? 

Mr. President, in the hearings, on page 
304, there is a table which shows voter 
participation in the 1952 presidential 
election. It gives the extent of popular 
participation in the 1952 presidential 
election, based om the 1950 population 
figures, in State by State. 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Brete in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Illinois yield to the Senator from 
New York? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Is it not a fact that in 
the 1948 campaign the vote of 1 elec- 
tor in South Carolina represented only 
17,000 people, whereas in the States of 
New York, California, and I assume 
Illinois, an elector represented a popu- 
lation of 160,000 or more? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is the Senator re- 
ferring to population, or voters? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Voters. In the vot- 
ing, as far as the voters are concerned, I 
am sure the Senator from Illinois is 
familiar with these figures, that in the 
1952 election about 50 percent of the 
eligible voters in New York State cast 
their votes, whereas in Mississippi only 
13 percent of the eligible voters cast 
their votes. Thus, a vote in New York 
State had only one-fourth or one-fifth 
as much value as a vote in Mississippi. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall imtroduce 
into the REcorp evidence on that point, 
by means of the following table: 


deren 
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Ten of these 11 Southern States had 
the lowest voter participation of any 
State in the country. In these, partici- 
pation ranged from 13 percent in Mis- 
a to 29.8 percent in North Caro- 


How does this compare with the large, 
populous Northern States? The voter 
participation was 43.6 percent in Penn- 
Sylvania, 43.9 percent in Michigan, 46.5 
percent in Ohio, 46.8 percent in Wiscon- 
sin, 48.1 percent in New York, 48.6 per- 
cent in California, 50.8 percent in Mas- 
sachusetts, and 51.4 percent in Ulinois. 

Thus, in these States, voter participa- 
tion was anywhere from 2 to 4 times 
that of 1 or several of these 10 South- 
ern States. In the one-party States of 


Hampshire, 
kota, North Dakota, Nebraska, and Kan- 
sas; and, until 1954, also Oregon—voter 
participation was much greater than in 
the one-party States of the South. 

Mr. President, I ask for unanimous 
consent that a table comparing the voter 
participation and the average number 
of votes per congressional district in the 
1952 presidential election, be inserted at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Comparison of voter participation and average number of votes per congressional district in 1952 presidential election 


14, 830, 192 48. 
10, 586, 223 48. 
10, 498, OF2 43. 
8, 712, 176 4 61. 
7, 946, 627 46. 
7, TUL, 104 41 26. 
6, 371, 766 2 43. 
4.835, 329 8 50 
4, 690, 514 7 50. 
4, 061, 929 39 29. 
3, 954, 653 nb 47. 
3, 934, 224 $ 49. 
3, 444, 578 44 19. 
3, 434, 575 46. 
3, 318, 680 45 18. 
3, 291, 718 40 27. 
3, 061, 743 s 13. 
2, 9872, 483 m 46. 
2, 944, 806 38 23. 
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Comparison of voter participation and average number of votes per congressional district in 1952 presidential election—Continued 


States ranked in order of size 


State rank in order of 
voter participation 


Average num- 
s ice ey Electoral | Congres- | ber of votes per 
State, 1952 votes sional seats Lis heme ak 


20. 2. 771, 305 35.7 989, 000 10 8 109, 809 
21. 2, 683, 516 24. 3 652, 000 10 8 „500 
22. 2, 621, 073 48.4 1. 269, 000 10 8 625 
23. 2, 378, 963 46, 4 1, 103, 000 9 17 833 
21. 2, 343, 001 38.5 902, 000 9 7 128, 857 
25, 2, 233. 351 42.5 949, 000 8 6 158, 167 
20. 2,178, 914 48 13.1 286, 000 8 6 47, 667 
27. 2, 117, 027 46 16,1 341, 000 8 6 56, 833 
28. 2, 007, 280 2 54.6 1, 097, 000 8 16 219, 400 
20. 2, 005, 552 25 44.6 874, 000 8 6 145, 667 
30: 1, 909, 511 43 21.2 405, 000 8 6 7.500 
31. 1, 905, 299 16 47.0 896, 000 8 6 149, 333 
32, 1, 521, 341 23 45.7 695, 000 6 4 173, 750 
33. 1, 325, 510 22 46.0 610, 000 6 4 152, 500 
34. 1. 325, 089 15 47.6 630, 000 6 4 157, 500 
35. 913, 774 34 38.5 352, 000 5 3 117, 333 
36. 791, 896 3 52.3 414, 000 4 2 207, 000 
37. Arizona. 749, 587 87 34.8 261, 000 4 2 130, 500 
38. 688, 862 14 47.8 330, 000 4 2 165, 000 
39. 681, 187 36 35.0 239, 000 4 2 119, 500 
40. 652, 740 24 45.1 294, 000 4 2 147, 000 
41. North Dakota 619, 636 30 43.6 270, 000 4 22 135.000 
42. Montana 591, 024 25 44.8 265, 000 4 2 132, 500 
43. Idaho 588, 637 17 46.9 276, 000 4 2 138, 000 
44, New Hampshire. 533, 242 6 51.2 273, 000 4 2 136, 500 
45. V. t 377, 747 82 40.6 154, 000 3 31 154, 000 
46, Dela 318, 085 1 54.7 174, 000 3 1 174, 000 
47. Wyoming... 200, 529 27 44.5 129, 000 3 21 129, 000 
48. Nevada. 160, 083 5 51.3 82, 000 3 1 82, 000 
— eee 
11 at large 
2 At large, 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, rep- 
resentation in the House of Representa- 
tives is based on the principle of equal 
representation. Of course, it is not pos- 
sible to apportion the seats so that all 
districts are exactly the same size. Yet, 
there should be some rough equality 
from district to district. Of course, even 
this is not true. Yet we have before us 
a plan which would allow the State legis- 
latures to use the Mundt-Coudert sys- 
tem of giving one electoral vote for each 
congressional district. 

In the table I have just inserted in the 
Recorp, the unfairness of this plan can 
easily be seen. 

In my own State of Illinois, the aver- 
age number of votes per congressional 
district in the 1952 election was 175,000. 
In Texas, it was 99,000. In Georgia, it 
was 66,000. In Virginia, it was 62,000. 
In Tennessee, it was 99,000. In Ala- 
bama, it was over 47,000. In Louisiana, 
it was 82,000. In Mississippi, it was 
48,000. In South Carolina, it was 59,000. 
In Arkansas, it was 68,000. In North 
Carolina, it was 101,000. In Florida, it 
was 110,000. 

Thus, Mr. President, in Alabama and 
Mississippi, based on the congressional- 
district method of apportioning presi- 
dential electoral votes, the individual 
voter would have a vote equal to almost 
four votes of the voter in Illinois. In 
South Carolina, 1 vote would be worth 
over 3 votes in Illinois. In Virginia, 1 
vote would be worth just under 3 votes 
in Illinois. In Arkansas and Georgia, 1 
vote would be worth about 2½ votes in 
Illinois; and in Louisiana, 1 vote would 
be worth over 2 votes in Illinois, under 
the Mundt-Coudert plan. : 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp tables show- 
ing voter turnout for national elections, 
based on the percent of actual voters 


compared with the citizens of voting age 
in various elections. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Voting turnout for national elections 


Voting 
Actual | turn- 
voters | out in 
percen! 
1950 CONGRESSIONAL 
11 Southern States. 21, 629, 084| 2, 676, 443 12.4 
5 border States &, 304. 704) 3, 582, 323 42.7 
32 Northern States 950, 672/34, 170, 790 62.6 
1952 PRESIDENTIAL 
11 Southern States. 21. 852, 000) 8, 553, 720 39.1 
5 border States. 8, 444, 000| 5, 609, 810 66.4 
82 Northern States. ......|67, 548, 000/47, 388, 374 70. 2 
1954 CONGRESSIONAL 
11 Southern States. |22, 179, 000 3, 679, 504 16,6 
5 border States. _.........| 8, 349, 000! 3, 631, 457 42.4 
32 Northern States.. 00. 880, 000/35, 584, 598 53.7 


The 11 Southern States were those ranking 
88-48 in the table below. The 5 border 
States are West, Virginia (14th), Missouri 
(21st), Oklahoma (26th), Kentucky (35th), 
and Maryland (36th). 


Voting turnout for the 1952 Presidential 
election 


1 80 
2 ware 79 
3 | Idaho 79 
4 | Rhode Island... 78 
5 | New Hampshire. 78 
16 | North Dakota. 77 
7 | Connecticut. 76 
S 75 


dt wita K es e 
One will note er voi 
the northern one-party States. 


Voting turnout for the 1952 Presidential 
election—Continued 
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United States 


1 These are essentiall one party States outside the 


ie rs co-pay tae ve Pritt in 

Mr, DOUGLAS. Mr. President, this 
table shows that in the 1950 congres- 
sional election, the voter turnout was 
12.4 percent in the 11 Southern States, 
42.7 percent in the 5 border States, and 
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52.6 percent in the 32 Northern States. 
In the 1952 presidential election the 
figures were 39.1 percent in the 11 
Southern States, 66.4 percent in the 5 
border States, and 70.2 percent in the 
32 Northern States. In the 1954 con- 
gressional election, the figures were 15.6 
in the 11 Southern States, 42.4 in the 5 
border States, and 53.7 in the 32 North- 
ern States. 

The table shows, also, that the 11 
Southern States had the lowest turnout, 
without exception, in the 1952 presiden- 
tial election, In those States the per- 
centage of voter participation in the 11 
Southern States ranged from 24 percent 
in Mississippi to 50 percent in Plorida. 
This compared with a national average 
of 63 percent. 

Mr. President, it is often argued by 
those from the Solid South and in other 
one-party States that the really high 
voter participation in their elections 
comes in the primary elections where 
there is often opposition between fac- 
tions. It is argued that because of this, 
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it is unfair to give figures for the general 
elections 


I have had prepared, however, a table 
which compares the vote in the 1952 
primaries for the office receiving the 
highest statewide vote with the presi- 
dential vote in 1952, to see how much 
validity there is in the assertion that it 
is in the primaries where the real voter 
participation lies in these one-party 
States, 

For this purpose, I have taken the 
primaries in eleven 1-party States of the 
Solid South and five 1-party States in 
the North. Let it be remembered that 
I have taken the vote only for the single 
Office receiving the highest statewide 
primary vote in these States. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have a table in regard to this 
matter printed at this point in the 


Primaries and general elections in the solid States, 1952 


Total vote for single office receiving highest statewide 
primary vote in 1952 


g| 288 g 
8H, 412 989, 337 27 
547, 787 655, 803 7 
123, 681 651,952 120 
233,919 285, 532 75 

1, 179, 635 | 1, 210, 910 47 
1 50, 642 341.087 102 
806, 677 802, 553 3 

1, 881,202 | 2,075, 946 65 
543, 516 619, 689 56 
237, 164 351, 786 44 
150, 862 153, 539 48 
595, 714 609, 660 68. 
237, 905 270, 127 m 

1 251. 302 204, 283 46 


1 No statewide primary in 1952. Figures are for 1950 primary and election. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. In brief, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in Alabama abouf one-third more 
votes were cast in the presidential elec- 
tion than in the primary; in Alabama, 
139,000 more votes were cast in the presi- 
dential election than in the primary; in 
Arkansas, approximately 28,000 more 
votes were cast in the presidential elec- 
tion than in the primary; im Florida, 
225,000 more votes were cast in the presi- 
dential election than in the primary. In 


in this case: a e vote was cast in 
the primary than in the presidential 
election 


But in Mississippi, more votes were 
cast in the presidential election than in 
the primary. The same was true in 
North Carolina where twice as many 
votes were cast in the presidential elec- 
tion as in the primary. It was not quite 
true in the case of South Carolina. But 
the same was true in the case of Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Virginia, Maine, Vermont, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, and South 
Dakota. 

These figures show the highest vote 
cast for any office in the 1952 primary 


as a percentage of the vote cast in that 
State in the 1952 presidential election. 

In Alabama, the figure was 67 percent; 
in Arkansas, 93 percent; in Florida, 77 
percent; in Georgia, 71 percent; in 
Louisiana, 120 percent; in Mississippi, 
75 percent; in North Carolina, 47 per- 
cent; in South Carolina, 102 percent; in 
Tennessee, 73 percent; in Texas, 65 per- 
cent; and in Virginia, 56 percent. 

In the five Northern, one-party States, 
the figures were as follows: In Maine, 
44 percent; în Vermont, 48 percent; in 
Nebraska, 68 percent; in North Dakota, 
74 percent; and in South Dakota, 46 
percent. 

Thus, Mr. President, I think the evi- 
dence indicates that the figures I have 
given on voter participation in the South 
are not unfair. And it eannot be argued 
that one must look at the primary votes 
in those States which would show greater 
voter participation, because it is clear 
that, with only two exceptions, the vote 
in the presidential election was greater 
than the vote cast for the office which 
received the highest vote in the primaries 
in those States in 1952. 

Mr. President, I say with all kindness 
that if our Southern friends, therefore, 
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really want to enable more adults to have 
an on the election of a Presi- 
dent, the remedy is close at hand: Abol- 
ish the polltax and other restrictions, 
and let the Negroes and the poor whites 
CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


Let me touch now upon a somewhat 
different, but extremely important sub- 
ject, namely, the allocation of congres- 
sional committee chairmen, who have 
great influence on Iegislation in both the 
House and Senate. 

Let us look at the committee chair- 
men in the House and Senate to see to 
what extent the one-party States, or the 
11 Southern States have control, and to 
what extent the large populous States 
have Representatives or Senators in in- 
fluential positions. 

At the present time, of the 15 standing 
committees of the Senate, the chairmen 
of 9 come from the 11 States of the Deep 
South. The chairman of one comes from 
a border State. The chairman of only 
1 of the 15 committees comes from even a 
moderately sized Northern State, Wash- 
ington. 

But not 1 single chairman of a Senate 
committee at this time is from 1 of the 
large Northern States. 

Let it not be inferred that I am now 
complaining. I am not arguing the 
merits of the seniority system today. 
The seniority system is not ideal, but it 
is difficult to devise another system which 
would operate any better. I have been 
giving some thought to this subject and 
I may have more to say about it at a 
later date. However, I point out that in 
the two-party States which are large 
States, and States in which the vote is 
rather evenly divided, the political life of 
a Senator tends to be somewhat abbre- 
viated. It is pretty difficult to pile up 
seniority if a Senator comes from one of 
the large States of the North. The way 
to pile up seniority is to be a Senator 
from one of the one-party States of the 
South, or one of the small States. It 
therefore follows that committee chair- 


In the House, the situation is not quite 
so biased against the large Northern 
States. There, 12 of the 19 standing 


Mr, DOUGLAS, I yield. 
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Mr. LEHMAN. I have listened to the 
figures which have just been stated by 
the Senator from Illinois. I think there 
is another matter, however, in which he 
may be very greatly interested, although 
in all probability it has already come to 
his attention. 

The Senator from Illinois has spoken 
about the chairmanships of the different 
committees, headed, of course, in this 
instance, by the Democrats, because the 
Democratic Party has the majority in 
the Senate. But I wonder whether the 
Senator has given close study to this 
fact: 

In each party there is a policy com- 
mittee. The policy committee of the 
Democratic Party, with which I am, of 
course, much more familiar than I am 
with the policy committee of the Re- 
publican Party, consists of 9 or 10 Sena- 
tors. Those 9 or 10 Senators represent 
States having a total population of less 
than 30 million out of a total population 
through the entire country of 165 
million. 

On that committee, with the exception 
of Texas, which is represented by the 
majority leader, not one of the 7 or 8 
largest Stafes.in the Union is repre- 
sented. It is true that some of the large 
States do not have Democratic Senators; 
but at least 5 large States do have Dem- 
ocratic Senators—States having popula- 
tions of from 16,500,000 down to 4 mil- 
lion or 5 million. Among those States 
are New York, Illinois, Massachusetts, 
Ohio, Minnesota, California, and Penn- 
sylvania. Not one of those great States 
is today represented on the policy com- 
mittse of the Democratic Party in the 
United States Senate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Illinois was aware of what the Senator 
from New York has said, but he did not 
wish to bring it up, lest he open wounds, 
But now that the Senator from New 
York has raised the point, it is, of course, 
true that the big States almost always 
get left out, for one reason or another. 
They are really the conquered provinces, 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I think the criticism 
which has been made by the Senator 
from Illinois is absolutely unfair. Why 
does the Senator from Illinois find him- 
self in this situation? It is because he 
inveigled and enticed the senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. MorsE] to leave 
the Republican Party and join the Demo- 
cratic Party. If Senator Morse had re- 
mained in the Republican column, the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois 
knows that the committees would have 
had very fine chairmen, and chairmen 
who came from the various parts of the 
country. The reason for the senior Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] being 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, and the junior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RusskLL] being chairman 
of the Committee on Armed Services is 
that the senior Senator from Illinois in- 
veigled the senior Senator from Oregon 
to joint the Democratic Party. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. We hope to inveigle 
the senior Senator from North Dakota 
to join our party. 

Mr. LANGER. The senior Senator 
from North Dakota is very unpredic- 
table. No one can tell what he is likely 
to do at any time. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. We know that. 

Mr. LANGER. I sat here as a Republi- 
can and listened to the complaint of the 
Senator from Illinois. The Senator from 
Illinois knows that only a few days ago 
the Senator from New York [Mr. LEH- 
MAN] and the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] were complaining about the new 
chairman of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. Yet the Senator from Oregon, by 
moving into the Democratic column, was 
responsible for the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. EASTLAND] becoming chair- 
man of that committee. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Oregon found the bonds of the Republi- 


can Party too heavy to bear, and finally 
came over the Democratic Party. I 
would say the Senator from North 


Dakota what George Fox said to William 
Penn. William Penn was the son of an 
admiral. He used to go to court wearing 
a sword. He had qualms as to whether 
he should wear a sword, so he consulted 
with George Fox as to whether or not he 
should wear a sword. 

Fox said, Wear the sword as long as 
thou canst.” 

The senigr Senator from Oregon wore 
the sword of Republicanism as long as he 
could; and when he could wear it no 
longer; he took it off. 

The tor from North Dakota has 
worn that sword for a great many years, 
although I know he has been very res- 
tive under it. We are not going to 
tempt the Senator from North Dakota; 
but the incongruity of the Senator from 
North Dakota’s being on the other side 
of the aisle has undoubtedly impressed 
the Senator from North Dakota very fre- 
quently. 

So although we will not entice or in- 
veigle or improperly tempt the Senator 
from North Dakota, our arms are open. 
His spiritual home is over here. We 
hope that in a few months he may do in 
1956 what the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon did in 1954. 

Mr. LANGER. I think my distin- 
guished friend, with his usual cleverness, 
is entirely evading the question. He has 
complained about the chairmen of the 
committees. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No, I am not now 
complaining about them; I am pointing 
out that the Northern States are under- 
represented. I am not now complaining 
about the individual chairmen. I am 
frank to say that at the moment I do not 
know precisely how to get a better sys- 
tem than the seniority system, poor as 
it is. However, I may have more to say 
about this at a later date. 

I am saying merely that Senators 
from the 1-party States tend to be as- 
sured of reelection, and Senators from 
2-party States lead very dangerous 
lives. They get their heads chopped off, 
and the places that knew them shall 
know them no more. They go, politi- 
cally, where the woodbine twineth. 
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Therefore, they are not able to gain 
great seniority, and failing to gain great 
senority, they do not get chairmanships. 
I was not now complaining; I was 
merely pointing to the facts. 

Mr. LANGER. My friend from Tli- 
nois wants to eat his cake and still have 
it. I think we all agree that the Sena- 
tor from Oregon is one of the most bril- 
liant men we have. After the Demo- 
cratic side got him, the Northern States 
had to pay a price for getting him, and 
that price was that the chairmanships 
went to the majority Members of the 
South. It distresses me to hear my good 
friend complaining about it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am not complain- 
ing; I am merely mentioning it. 

Mr. LANGER. The Senator is men- 
tioning it and arguing it on the floor of 
the Senate. He is distressed. I am not 
so sure that the other side did not make 
a good deal in getting the Senator from 
Oregon over on the Democratic side. I 
am not complaining about that, under- 
stand, but it seems to me incongruous to 
hear the Senator mentioning that fact. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. As the Senator from 
North Dakota knows, many of those who 
have been his greatest supporters in the 
past are moving over from the Republi- 
can Party to the Democratic Party in 
North Dakota. It is going to be inter- 
esting to see whether the Senator from 
North Dakota follows them, goes against 
them, or leads the procession. 

It is going to be a subject of great 
interest to me. The Senator from Illi- 
nois is going to keep quiet. He is not 
going to try to entice or inveigle the 
Senator from North Dakota, but he is 
aware of the water currents moving in 
North Dakota, and he is curious about 
how the Senator from North Dakota will 
respond to this shift, which is proceed- 
ing very rapidly in that State. 

Mr. LANGER. I might add that North 
Dakota is a very progressive State. It 
has taken the place of the great State 
of Wisconsin during the last 20 or 25 
years. The citizenry there is very inde- 
pendent in its vote. It is a State which 
voted for Franklin D. Roosevelt twice 
and which voted for Woodrow Wilson. 
In most of the elections for President 
there has been a very close vote. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The State has gone 
for the distinguished senior Senator from 
North Dakota 3 times. 

Mr. LANGER. Yes. I am very proud 
of that record. I rose only to mention 
the fact that, after all, the Senator 
should not be complaining about the 
northern States losing their chairman- 
ships. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. We had nothing to 
lose; we never had them. 

Mr. LANGER. They had them under 
the Republican administration. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I well know the love 
of the Senator from North Dakota to 
create mischievous comments on the 
floor. He has been at his best these last 
few moments, and I appreciate the hu- 
mor of it. I know the Senator from 
North Dakota will want me to get on 
with my speech. 

Mr. LANGER. Surely. I want to 
thank the Senator for yielding to me, 
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H-. THE AMENDING PROCESS 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Another area in 
which the smaller and less populous 
States have an advantage over the large 
populous States is in the amending proc- 
ess.. Under article V of the Constitution, 
“the Congress, whenever two-thirds of 
both Houses shall deem it necessary, shall 
propose amendments to this Constitu- 
tion, or, on the application of the legis- 
latures of two-thirds of the several 
States, shall call a convention for pro- 
posing amendments, which, in either 
case, shall be valid to all intents and pur- 
poses, as part of this Constitution, when 
ratified by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the several States, or by con- 
ventions in three-fourths thereof, as the 
one or other mode or ratification may be 
proposed by the Congress.” 

Of the 2 alternatives for proposing a 
constitutional amendment, as a prac- 
tical matter only, Congress initiates them 
by a two-thirds vote. This means that in 
the Senate the votes of 64 Senators repre- 
senting the 32 smallest States are the 
minimum number required to pass a pro- 
posed constitutional amendment, and, as 
the requirement is two-thirds of those 
present and voting, a smaller number is 
ordinarily needed. 

I ask unanimous consent that at this 
point in my remarks a table listing the 
36 smallest States and their 1950 popula- 
tion, and which shows as a substitute the 
population of the 32 smallest States, be 
inserted in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY in the chair). Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

1950 population of 36 smallest States 


Smallest States ranked in inverse | Rank | 1950 popu- 
order of size in size lation 

— 48 160, 083 
2. 47 290, 529 
3. 46 318, 085 
4. 45 377, 747 
5. 44 533, 242 
6. 43 588, 637 
3 42 591, 024 
8. 41 619, 636 
9. 40 652, 740 
10. 39 681, 187 
11. 38 688, 862 
12. 37 749, 587 
13. 36 791, 896 
14. 35 913.774 
15. 34 1, 325, 089 
16. 33 1,325, 510 
17. 32 1, 521, 841 
18. 31 1, 905, 209 
19. 30 1, 909, 511 
20. 29 2, 005, 552 
21. Connecticut. 28 2, 007, 280 
22. South Carolina. 27 2, 117. 027 
23. Mississippi 26 2, 178, 914 
24. Oklahoma... 25 2, 233, 351 
25. Maryland 24 2, 343, 001 
26. Was! ton. 2, 378, 963 
27. Iowa 2, 621, 073 
28, Louisiana. 2, 683, 516 
29. Florida. 2, 771, 305 
30. Kentucky... 2, 944, 806 
31. Minnesota 2, 982, 483 
Ala 8, 061, 743 
an lene nnn 1 48, 272, 793 
. Tennessee 3,291, 718 
Virginia 3, 318, 680 
35. Wisconsin 3, 434, 575 
3 corgia- cece nncwcccwecase 3, 444, 578 


61, 762, 344 


1 82 percent of United States population. 
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Percent 
— 100 


Total United States population, 1950, 150,697, 
36 smallest 8 1950, 61,762,344. 


12 largest States, 88.1 million. 
District of Columbia, 800,000 


Representation in U. S. Senate 


Percent | Number 
of popu- | Num 
lation of seats 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
table indicates that the 32 smallest 
States, with a population in 1950 of 
48.3 million, or 32 percent of the total, 
had 64 Senators, or two-thirds of the 
number of Senators, while the remain- 
ing 16 largest States contained 102.4 
million people, or 67.5 percent of the 
population, but had only 32 Senators, 
or one-third of their number. In the 
House, of course, the situation is more 
equitable. The large populous States 
there are more equally represented and, 
except that the less populous areas are 
favored because of the gerrymandering 
of congressional districts, the individual 
States do have representation in propor- 
tion to their numbers. 

In the ratification process the large 
populous States are again at a disadvan- 
tage. Three-fourths, or 36 States, are 
needed to ratify a constitutional amend- 
ment. 

In 1950 the 36 smallest States had a 
population of 61.8 million people, or 41 
percent of the total population, while 
the remaining 12 States, including the 
District of Columbia, contained 89 mil- 
lion people, or 59 percent of the total. 
So 41 percent of the people of the States 
could ratify a constitutional amendment. 

When one also considers that the 
alternative most often used to ratify a 
constitutional amendment is by action 
of the State legislatures, and the method 
of ratifying amendments by State con- 
ventions was used only in the case of 
the repeal of the 18th amendment, the 
large populous areas are even more un- 
represented than these figures show. 
This is true because, we all know, and I 
have given the evidence in some detail, 
the State legislatures are even more 
unrepresentative of the cities and the 
urban population in the States than in 
the congressional districts. 

Therefore, in 2 of the 3 major ave- 
nues where constitutional amendments 
are proposed and ratified, namely, the 
Senate, the House of Representatives, 
and the State legislatures, the large 
populous areas are overwhelmingly dis- 
eriminated against, and in the one area, 
namely, the House of Representatives, 
the gerrymandering of congressional dis- 
tricts also discriminates against the 
urban and populous areas of the country. 

This is merely another reason, Mr. 
President, why, when viewed in the con- 
text of our total political system, the 
argument that the electoral system 
should be changed because of the power 
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of the populous States does not follow. 
The amendment before us would not 
serve justice and equity if passed, but 
would give the smaller States, the one- 
party areas, and the less populous re- 
gions, total control of the major institu- 
tions of our Government. 

If there is any group of States in the 
country which is underrepresented and 
has little political power in the National 
Government, it is the group of large, 
populous States. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for-a question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Will the Senator name 
a President who was elected in the last 
50 years who did not come from a large 
State? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Calvin Coolidge. He 
came from Massachusetts, did he not? 

Mr. LANGER. Of course. He became 
President by being nominated for Vice 
President, and he became President fol- 
lowing the death of the President. Take 
the Democratic or Republican conven- 
tions. As a rule, is it not an exception 
when a man from a small State is nomi- 
nated? : 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think it is true that 
nominees for the Presidency who come 
from large States tend to be nominated, 
but the point I am trying to make is 
that that is the only place in the Ameri- 
can political system where the large 
States and the large cities have some in- 
fluence. 

Up to now I have been pointing out the 
degree to which the large States and the 
large cities are relatively underrepre- 
sented in the National Government, and 
the degree to which the large cities are 
underrepresented in the State govern- 
ments. Now I want to turn to the faults 
of the amendment which is now before 
us, and I wish to start off with an intro- 
duction, and then consider the Mundt- 
Coudert plan, containing the district unit 
plan, and then the Lodge-Gossett system 
of proportional distribution of the elec- 
toral vote within the States. 

THE FAULTS OF THE LODGE-GOSSETT PROPOR- 
TIONAL SYSTEM AND THE DISTRICT UNIT SYS- 
TEM 

Itl-1, INTRODUCTION 


Mr. President, the measure before us is 
a two-headed hydra; the one head is 
know as the Lodge-Gossett plan, and the 
other head carries the label of Mundt- 
Coudert. 

The eyes in both heads are looking for 
a change in our electoral system which 
would make it unnecessary for either 
party to bid for the support of liberal 
voters in presidential elections. In re- 
cent years, the present electoral college 
system has compelled both parties to 
nominate presidential candidates who 
advocate policies which will win the 
votes of ethnic, religious, and economic 
groups in metropolitan centers, where 
these minorities often hold a balance of 
power in populous States controlling 
large blocks of electoral votes. Con- 
sequently, all recent presidential can- 
didates of both parties have supported 
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social security, collective bargaining, and 
civil-rights legislation. A bipartisan 
coalition now seeks to devise an electoral 
system which will make it possible to 
ignore the legitimate demands of those 
urban voters who have pressed for this 
20th-century legislation. In short, the 
conservative spirits who animate the 
movement for so-called electoral reform 
seek a system which they hope will en- 
able them to repeal the 20th century 
with all its reforms, lock, stock, and 
barrel. In addition, the southern con- 
servations back this reform in an at- 
tempt to block civil-rights legislation. 

As evidence of the truth of what I say, 
let me read from the testimony of former 
Congressman Gossett before the House 
Committee on the Judiciary on April 20, 
1951. Ishall quote Mr. Gossett, starting 
on page 263 of the hearings. This is a 
quotation from one of the principal spon- 
sors of the Lodge-Gossett plan: 

The electoral college permits and invites ir- 
responsible control and domination by smali 
organized minority groups, within the large 
pivotal States. It aggravates and accen- 
tuates the building up and solidification 
within these States of religious, economic, 
and racial blocs. Small, definable, minority 
groups, organized along religious or economic 
or racial lines, by voting together, can and 
do hold a balance of power within these 
pivotal States. As a result, the political 
strategists in both parties make special ap- 
peals to these various groups as such. These 
groups have become more and more polit- 
ically conscious. They know their power. 
In many instances, they have no political 
alinements or philosophy as such, but are 
simply up for sale to the highest bidder. * * * 

At the danger of stepping on some toes, 
let’s get down to specific cases. Let’s take a 
look at the political platforms of both major 
parties in the presidential campaigns of 1944 
and 1948 and see how they were built and 
designed to appeal to minority groups and 
blocs in the large, pivotal States. First, both 
parties wrote the FEPC into their platforms. 
The platform makers of both parties will tell 
you frankly, off the record of course, that this 
was done as a bid for the Negro vote. There 
are enough Negroes in New York City, when 
voting en bloc, to determine often how the 
entire electoral vote of the State of New 
York is cast; enough in Philadelphia if cast 
en bloc to probably determine the result of an 
election in the State of Pennsylvania; enough 
in Detroit to perhaps decide the vote of the 
State of Michigan; enough in Chicago to 
carry the State of Illinois. Hence, a danger- 
ous and radical proposal in which a majority 
of neither party believes was written into 
both platforms as political bait for a minor- 
ity vote within the large pivotal States. 

A second minority group that was wooed 
by the platform makers of both parties was 
the radical wing of organized labor. In the 
large pivotal States above mentioned, the 
votes controlled by the political-action com- 
mittee of the CIO was a tremendous, poten- 
tial, political threat. The votes allegedly 
controlled by this organization in the large 
pivotal States, if cast en bloc, would be 
sufficient to swing the votes of such States 
and perhaps elect a President. Hence, both 
parties generally speaking wrote platitudin- 
ous provisions into their platforms con- 
cerning industrial-management relations. 
Both parties pussyfooted on the labor ques- 
tion because of organized labor’s power 
through the electoral college. 

Now, with all due deference to our many 
fine Jewish citizens, they constitute a third 
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group, to whom a specific overt appeal was 


made in the platforms of both major parties. 


There are 214 million Jews in the city of New 
York alone. When they vote even substan- 
tially en bloc, it means the balance of power 
in our largest State. The candidate for 
whom they vote carries New York State and 
probably the Presidency. What did the plat- 
form makers of 1944 do? Both of them wrote 
into their platforms specifically and with- 
out equivocation the so-called Palestine res- 
olution, calling upon Great Britain to im- 
mediately open Palestine to unrestricted 
Jewish immigration. Regardless of the mer- 
its of the Zionists’ cause in Palestine, this 
was political demagoguery and dangerous 
meddling with British forelgn policy in the 
Holy Land. As a result of platform endorse- 
ments by both major parties, we passed a 
resolution through the 79th Congress calling 
upon England to open up Palestine to unre- 
stricted Jewish immigration, Within a few 
weeks after this résolution was passed, Eng- 
land asked us if we were ready and willing 
to back up our request with the Army and 
Navy if she got into war. We stuck our 
noses into British foreign policy fer purely 
political reasons and to the detriment of all 
of our citizens, Jewish and otherwise. 

Then there are numerous other minority 
pressure groups within these large pivotal 
States to whom continuous political over- 
tures are made by the strategists of both 
parties. There are more than 1 million 
Italians in New York City. There are 2 m. 
lion Irish, many of whom are still politically 
conscious where Ireland is concerned. There 
are 500,000 Poles and other large racial groups. 
It is largely within these big cities that the 
rasial, religious, and economic blocs are 
found, and in which they operate. 

Now, please, understand, I have no objec- 
tion to the Negro in Harlem voting and to his 
vote being counted, but I do resent the fact 
that both parties will spend a hundred times 
as much money to get his vote, and that his 
vote is worth a hundred times as much in 
the scale of national politics as is the vote of 
a white man in Texas. I have no objection to 
a million folks who cannot speak English 
voting, or to their votes being counted, but I 
do resent the fact that because they happen 
to live in Chicago, or Detroit, or New York, 
their vote is worth a hundred times as much 
as mine because I happen to live in Texas. 
Is it fair, is it honest, is it democratic, is it 
to the best interest of anyone, in fact, to 
place such a premium on a few thousand 
labor votes, or Italian votes, or Irish votes, 
or Negro votes, or Jewish votes, or Polish 
votes, or Communist votes, or big-city-ma- 
chine votes, simply because they happen to 
be located in 2 or 3 large, industrial pivotal 
States? 


Mr. President, Mr. Gossett has told us 
in no uncertain language why many con- 
servative southerners, nativist northern- 
ers, and antilabor groups are support- 
ing this proposed constitutional amend- 
ment although not all of those who 
support this amendment fall into these 
categories. Let us turn more specifically 
to the provisions of the amendment, and 
spell out precisely how adoption of the 
amendment would accomplish the pur- 
poses of these so-called conservatives. 

The amendment before us allows each 
State legislature to select one of two sys- 
tems. Both would abolish the general 
ticket system by which the presidential 
candidate with a popular plurality in a 
State is awarded all of that State’s elec- 
toral votes. Instead, the State legisla- 
ture would be compelled to select either 
the Mundt-Coudert or Lodge-Gossett 
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system. Let us look at each of these 
systems. i i 

First, I shall take up the Mundt- 
Coudert plan, because last week the 
Lodge-Gossett plan was analyzed in 
great detail and with great ability by 
the junior Senator from: Massachusetts 
LMr. KENNEDY]. 


IL-2. EVILS OF THE MUNDT-COUDERT PLAN 


The Mundt-Coudert plan provides 
that one presidential elector shall be 
chosen in each congressional district and 
the remainder in the State at large. In 
1952, for example, Adlai Stevenson car- 
ried 6 congressional districts in Califor- 
nia and, consequently, would have gar- 
nered 6 of California’s 32 electoral votes; 
President Eisenhower won a popular plu- 
rality in the other 24 districts and, there- 
fore, would have received 24 electoral 
votes plus 2 additional ones for carrying 
the State. 

It is popularly believed that the pro- 
posal before us would abolish the elec- 
toral-college system. Senator MUNDT’S 
plan would do nothing of the kind. 
Rather than abolish our 48 electoral col- 
leges, it would create 430 more electoral 
colleges—1 in each congressional dis- 
trict. It would not abolish the winner- 
take-all rule. The presidential candi- 
date with the popular plurality in a dis- 
trict would receive 100 percent of that 
district’s electoral vote. The winner 
would take all in the congressional dis- 
trict. In short, the Mundt-Coudert plan 
would extend the evils of the Georgia 
county-unit system to presidential elec- 
tions, the only difference being that the 
congressional district rather than the 
county would be the basic unit. In 
short, this proposal does not do the 
things it is purported to do: 

First. It does not abolish our electoral 
colleges. It simply multiplies their 
number. 

Second. It does not abolish the so- 
called winner-take-all rule. It simply 
transfers the application of this rule 
a the State to the congressional dis- 

ct. 

Third. It does nothing to correct the 
disparity caused by allocating electoral 
votes among the States on the basis of 
representation in the Senate and House 
of Representatives. Each State would 
continue to have a number of presiden- 
tial electors equal to the whole number 
of Senators and Representatives to 
which the State is entitled. Today, the 
9 States having over half of the popu- 
lation cast 18 of the 96 electoral votes 
based on senatorial seats, while the other 
78 are controlled by the 39 States hav- 
ing less than half of the population. 
The proposal before us does not change 
this situation. 

Fourth. The Mundt-Coudert plan does 
not correct the discrepancy between the 
popular and electoral vote, which is 
caused by the great variation in voter 
participation between the States, to 
which I have already referred. In my 
home State of Illinois in 1952, for exam- 
ple, 1 electoral vote represented 165,965 
popular votes in contract to 1 of Mis- 
sissippi's which represented only 35,692 
popular votes. Enforcement of the sec- 
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ond section of the 14th amendment, not 
the Mundt-Coudert or Lodge-Gossett 
plan, is the remedy for this situation. 

Fifth. The Mundt-Coudert plan would 
not have changed the outcome of a sin- 
gle election since 1916. In every case, 
the Mundt-Coudert plan would have 
given the necessary 266 electoral votes 
to the candidate with the popular 
plurality. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point as a part of my remarks a 
table headed “Comparison of the Mundt- 
Coudert System With the Present Elec- 
toral System in the Presidential Elec- 
tions, 1916-52.” 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Comparison of the Mundt-Coudert system 
with the present electoral system in the 
presidential elections, 1916-52 


Electoral 
won under 
present system 


votes | Distribution of electoral 
votes under Mundt- 
Coudert plan 


1952... 0 0 

1048... 39 9 

1944... 0 0 

1940... 0 0 75 
1936... 0 0 78 
1932... 0 0 83 
1928... 0 0 78 
1924... 13 15 80 
1920... 0 0 91 
1916... 0 0 89 


—— — ee 

1 The reason for listing some electoral votes as hun- 
certain” is that a tabulation of the presidential vote in 
these congressional districts has never been made. 
These “uncertain” electoral votes are almost entirely in 
big-city districts, where it is most difficult to tabulate 
the popular vote by congressional districts because the 
city and even some wards and precincts are divided be- 
tween several congressional districts. 


the Hearings on S. J, Res, 3, 84th Cong., 2d sess., 
p. 839, 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Having looked at the 
things the Mundt-Coudert plan would 
not do, let us now look at some of the 
things it would do—at some of the evils 
it would cause: 

First. Adoption of the Mundt-Coudert 
plan would deprive the bulk of our peo- 
ple of the political education which a 
presidential campaign affords. Advo- 
cates of this resolution argue that its 
adoption would spread the campaign to 
every corner of the Nation. But would 
it? There are rarely more than 100 
marginal congressional districts. This 
means that the presidential campaign 
would be confined to less than 100 dis- 
tricts. Do the advocates of this plan 
seriously contend that presidential can- 
didates would actually campaign in the 
congressional districts of Alabama or 
Vermont? 

Second. The Mundt-Coudert plan 
would enhance the power of the South 
in national politics by placing the South 
in a balance-of-power position. Under 
the present system, the 11 Southern 
States held a balance of power in only 
2 of the past 10 elections—in 1916 and 
1948. Under the Mundt plan, however, 
southern electoral votes would have been 
necessary for victory in 3, 4, or 5 of these 
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last 10 elections—in 1916, 1944, 1948, and 
perhaps in 1932 and 1940 as well. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Rrecorp at 
this point as a part of my remarks a 
table headed “Electoral Vote Margin of 
Winner.” 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Electoral vote margin 
[Electoral votes in excess of the 266 necessary for victory) 


Mundt-Condert 
Present system plan 


Southern! National 9 
in off votes for 
winner 


————— — — 


— p — — — 

1 Because the popular vote for President has not been 
tabulated in a number of con ional districts, the 
margin under the Mundt-Coudert plan can be given 
only in terms of a maximum and a minimum. In 1944, 
for example, Roosevelt would have had an electoral vote 
margin of at least 18 and no more than 102 under the 
Mundt-Coudert plan. 


Source: Hearings, op. cit., p. 340. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. These figures explain 
precisely why some southerners are 
pushing for a change in our electoral 
system. In the past four Congresses, a 
number of southern Senators and Rep- 
resentatives have frankly stated that 
electoral change is favored in the South 
because it would make unnecessary the 
solicitation of minority votes in northern 
cities and, thereby, increase the voice of 
the South in the Democratic Party. 
Their views were neatly summarized in 
the Macon [Ga.] News—which, in- 
cidentally, is an extremely good news- 
paper—which spoke editorially as fol- 
lows: 

Dividing a State's electoral vote on the 
basis of its popular vote would take from 
Walter White [of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People] his 
ability to manipulate the votes of the mere 
8 million Negroes living outside the South 
for a boasted control of 17 States and the 
Presidency. 


The Vernon [Tex.] Times told its 
readers: 

If the Republican Party succeeds in having 
the Gossett-Lodge resolution adopted“ 
that will put an end to the bipartisan contest 
for Negro votes in pivotal States and elimi- 
nate the so-called civil rights issue from 
national politics. 


Now, I have a special word for the Re- 
publicans supporting this measure. A 
number of them are probably thinking 
that it would enable a Republican presi- 
dential candidate to gain some electoral 
votes in the South. I suggest that this 
measure would put the South in a posi- 
tion so that it could mold the Democratic 
Party in its own image. Naturally, we 
northern Democrats do not relish this 
prospect. But I want to tell my Repub- 
lican friends that, if the South could 
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dominate the Democratic Party, the Re- 
publican presidential candidate would 
lose rather than gain southern votes. 

One thing is certain: Adoption of this 
formula would shift the balance of power 
within each of our political parties. In 
the Democratic Party, the South would 
have the controlling voice. I think this 
would likely mean at least three parties, 
namely, a Southern Democratic Party, a 
Northern Liberal Democratic Party, and 
a Republican Party. In the Republican 
Party, the conservatives would likely 
gain a stronger voice because of the de- 
creased importance of the large States 
and big cities where liberal Republi- 
canism is now largely found. 

I wish to make an exception of the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER], who, on domestic matters, I 
believe, possesses one of the finest voting 
records in the Senate. However, he real- 
izes that he has been, so to speak, a 
lonely figure in the past few years. Re- 
publican progressivism in the Western 
States, which was so strong 30 years ago, 
has greatly decreased. On domestic 
matters, the big States have a much more 
liberal attitude within the Republican 
Party than the States west of the Mis- 
sissippi, or perhaps west of the Alle- 
gheny. The third party is likely to con- 
sist of liberal Democrats and Republicans 
in the North. This would mean a break- 
down of our two-party system—two con- 
servative parties and one liberal party. 
If this developed and three presidential 
candidates were in the race, no candidate 
would receive a majority of the electoral 
vote, and, under this proposal, the elec- 
tion would be thrown into the Congress, 
where no one party would have a ma- 
jority. Imagine the strategic position of 
Southern Representatives in Congress 
trying to make deals with the two other 
parties. 

There is still another, but I think a 
less likely, possibility. A Democratic 
Party under greater southern domina- 
tion would lose considerable northern 
support, which would probably be chan- 
neled into the third party I've already 
mentioned. The Republicans, however, 
might find it necessary and expedient to 
bid for this northern support, a con- 
tingency which would likely strengthen 
the voice of liberal forces in the Repub- 
lican Party. I cannot believe that the 
authors of the Mundt-Coudert plan want 
us to adopt a system which might force 
a political realinement, which in turn 
might strengthen the liberal elements in 
their own party. 

I suggest that adoption of this pro- 
posed constitutional amendment would 
promote a political realinement of some 
sort. I am not sure, however, that it 
would promote a political realinement of 
the sort the conservatives desire. As I 
shall show, I think probably it would. In 
any case, if political realinement is the 
real purpose of electoral change, let us 
debate the merits of a political realine- 
ment rather than sneak realinement in 
under the cloak of “electoral reform.” 

Third. The Mundt-Coudert system 
would decrease the voice of the large 
States in presidential elections, I have 
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already indicated the disadvantages un- 
der which the large States now operate 
in our Federal system. Their voice is 
small in the Senate; they are underrep- 
resented in the electoral college to the 
extent that electoral votes are based on 
senatorial seats; their voice in the con- 
stitutional amendment process is small; 
and so forth. The general ticket sys- 
tem is the one device which gives these 
States some voice in national polities. A 
presidential candidate will seek the votes 
of the people living in the large States, 
because they control a large bloc of elec- 
toral votes. President Eisenhower cam- 

in Texas in 1952, because a pop- 
ular plurality in that State meant 24 
electoral votes in the Republican column. 
This was a prize worth seeking. If the 
Mundt-Coudert plan had been effective 
in 1952, however, Eisenhower's electoral 
vote margin in Texas would have 
amounted to 8 rather than 24. I sug- 
gest that presidential candidates would 
have paid less heed to the desires of 
Texas if they had known that their 
net gain in that State would be less than 
10 instead of 24 electoral votes. 

In 1952, the 9 States having over half 
the population—50.6 percent—contrib- 
uted 237 electoral votes to the victorious 
presidential candidate. This was the 
prize which made it worthwhile for the 
presidential candidates to heed the 
voices of the voters in the large States. 
If the Mundt-Coudert plan had been 
operative in 1952, however, Eisenhower’s 
electoral vote margin in these 9 States 
would have been reduced from 237 to 
117. In other words, the victorious can- 
didate’s net electoral vote gain in these 
9 States would have been reduced 50 
percent; the prize would have been 
worth only half as much. This is why 
adoption of the Mundt-Coudert plan 
would reduce the importance, and hence 
the voice, of our most populated States 
in presidential elections. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a table I have prepared be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Electoral votes of 9 States containing more 
than half of the total population of the 
United States 


Electoral vote margin in 1952 


45 5. 

32 4.352 20 
32 1, 856 12 
27 2. 673 13 
25 3, 400 17 
24 1. 536 8 
20 2.280 12 
16 2. 368 

16 1.392 8 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, in 
1952, the 39 States having less than half 
of the population controlled 294 electoral 
votes. Under the general ticket system, 
this represented a margin of 294. If the 
Mundt-Coudert plan had been operative 
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in 1952, the margin of 294 would have 
been reduced by less than 25 percent. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a table I have prepared be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 
There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 
Electoral votes of 39 States containing less 
than half of the total population of the 
United States 


Electoral vote margin in 1952 


— 1 256 il 

2. 4 664 4 

3. 8 -968 6 

4. 6 278 6 

5. 8 -944 8 

5. 3 117 3 

7. of 1.000 4 

8. 12| 4728 12 

9. 4] 1.540 4 
10. 2, 223 u 
11. 2. 820 10 
12. 3. 064 8 
13. -010 4 
14. -580 8 
15. 1.600 5 
10. 1. 7 
17. 2. 232 7 
18. s| L 6 
19. 13 -208 5 
20. 4 -772 4 
21. 6j 2304 6 
22. 3 -684 3 
23. 4 872 4 
24. 4 -444 4 
25. 144 1092 6 
26. 4} 1.704 4 
27. 8 736 6 
28. 91 1.206 6 
29. 4 -076 2 
20. 8 -112 2 
31. 4| 1.544 4 
32, | 053 1 
33. 4 -712 4 
34. 3| 1.209 3 
35. 2| 158 8 
20. 9 -884 9 
37. 8 -304 4 
38. 12| 2676 10 
39. 3 -168 3 

49. 810 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, a 
fourth evil of the Mundt-Coudert plan 
is that it would reduce the voice of the 
large cities in presidential elections. 
This is especially true if the State legis- 
latures continue to gerrymander the 
States to the disadvantage of the metro- 
politan areas. Let me take my own 
State, for example. Under the present 
system, every popular vote in Illinois has 
equal value in determining the presi- 
dential race in our State. If the Mundt- 
Coudert plan became operative, however, 
a popular vote in Chicago’s 13th Con- 
gressional District would have only about 
half the weight of one popular vote in 
the 20th District downstate. The 13th 
and the 20th Districts would each be en- 
titled to one district electoral vote under 
the Mundt-Coudert plan; but 466,064 
people live in Chicago’s 13th District, 
whereas only 281,468 live in the 20th 
District downstate. 

According to the 1950 census, there 
are 14 cities outside the South each hav- 
ing more than a half million inhabitants. 
From 1932 through 1948 the Republicans 
were often able to roll up a plurality or 
even a majority outside the big cities; 
but their margin was often insufficient 
to offset the large Democratic margin in 
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the big cities. In 1948, for example, 
Dewey won a popular margin of 167,224 
in downstate Illinois. But Truman’s 
margin of 200,836 in Cook County gave 
him all of Illinois’ 28 electoral votes un- 
der the present system. ‘Thus, these 28 
electoral votes were determined by the 
big-city margin. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a table I have prepared be 
printed in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Electoral votes determined by large-city vote 

margins in presidential elections, 1932-52 


Electoral votes determined by 
big-city margins 


Democratic, 78; Republican, 0. 
8 152; Republican, 0. 
Democratic, 124; — 0. 

Democratic, 47; Republican, 0. 
Democratic, 64; Republican, 0. 


1 The 11 ee e ine E Los Angeles and San 
i d.: Bosto 


III.; neapols, inn. Š A, om mar 
Minn.; 8 ti 

uffalo, N. Y.: Cleveland, 
; Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, Pa. and Milwaukee, 


Source: Hearings, op. cit., p. 340. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
Mundt-Coudert plan is devised to take 
the big city out of this strategic position. 
The party which failed to carry the large 
cities would usually gain more electoral 
votes in the big-city States under the 
packer plan than under the present sys- 

m. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a table I have prepared be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Distribution of electoral votes in 11 northern 
and border States! having a central city 
of one-half million or more inhabitants 


[Votes under Mundt-Coudert plan 3 
em] 


others are votes under present 


— — ꝓ—— L 
1 The 11 States are: . * Ang I d 
Francisco), Illinois Éon 1 


(New York City an Daiei, Shio lenden 
Sylvania (Ph: 
(Milwaukee). 


Source: Hearings, op. cit., p. 341. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, this 
balance of power position held by certain 
large cities, which in the past has en- 
abled these cities to help to determine 
from 47 to 152 electoral votes, gave them 
an important voice in national politics. 
It helped to compensate for the cities’ 
under-representation in our national 
and State legislative bodies. It forced 


» Penn- 
elphia and Pittsburgh), and a 
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presidential candidates at least to pay 
some attention to the needs and prob- 
lems of metropolitan populations, whose 
needs and interests are all too often ig- 
nored by Congress and the State leg- 
islatures. 

A number of Republicans have doubt- 
less been attracted to the Mundt- 
Coudert plan on the mere assumption 
that a Republican presidential candidate 
would benefit from reducing the elec- 
toral power of the large cities, which 
have usually turned in Democratic plu- 
ralities during the past 24 years. I 
would like to point out to my Republi- 
can friends, however, that big-city mar- 
gins did not deprive Eisenhower of a 
single electoral vote in 1952. Moreover, 
voting patterns change. In general, 
Republican gains over the past 15 years 
have been greater in cities and urban 
areas than in rural areas. This is par- 
tially shown by 2 tables which I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


GOP percentage of the major-party vote in 
the 14 cities having at least one-half mil- 
lion inhabitants 


a 


Baltimore City 
Remainder of Mary- 
Wet. Sees 


> 


SB EA REAR 55 
ca so Sour NO 
ba tk pace oe 
RE Ne Gane ee 
ee ee ene AR 


Distal — 
con Wallace considered 3d major-party eandidate 
Pl aps cr aad ne heal em acer age 
wae Republican candidate in 1 or 3 Baltimore dis- 
No Republican candidate in 1 of 3 Boston districts, 
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GOP percentage of the major-party vote in 
the 14 cities having at least one-half mil- 
lion inhabitants—Continued 


Remainder of Michi- 


— — 53.4 | 54.3 | 55.8 | 624| 57.2 
—— ------.--| 441 [| 41.8 | 41.2] 60.8] 49.7 
SO. ->f 49.0 | 37.6 | 30.9 | 56.7 | 45.9 

St. Louis Cy. 41.9 | 39.6 | 35.2 [38.0 | 40.9 
Sour 49.2 | 51.0 | 43.3 | 5& 
Ne Ra uan i H 38.3 | 35.4 ae 137.6 

1——— 44. 4 40.7 . 

os er po of New 400 A ies) 
ä 389.089.367. 5 62.9 
Oleveland 20. 1 2.1.01 45.2 
Remainder of Ohio. 50.1 | 525 | 51.0 | 58.6 | 56.6 
Fhfladelphia =e ar —. 41.6 | 42.7 
'aindor af Fenn h 43.9 | 47.6 
sylvanis_--_......-.. .4 | 57.9 | 53.6 | 57.0 | 51.9 
Milwaukee 35.9 | 38.3 | 37.9 
me 48.5 38.6 
nn 52.1 | 54.0 | 49.0 641) 57.2 


5 No Republican candidate in 1 of 22 New York City 
See also Gallup’s Political Almanac, 1952, pp. 26-38, 


Republican percentage of major-party vote in presidential elections 


3 


225 
PSANSESE 
S8 
S8 88888 
en 


Mid-Atlantic f East Central | West Central Mountain 


Sass sg 
SSS 
SSBB 
S2 
iada 
E222 


New England Mid-Atisntic Fast Central | West Central Mountain Pacifie 
Year South United States 
Outside Outsid Outside Outside: Outside Outside 
Cities? cities “ Cities 2 “cities ? | Cities tF cities 3 Cities * | cities 2 Cities: citing s Cities? ties 3 
40.1 o 53.5 A, eS A Eee 51.6 58.8 
38.3 54.0 37.2 53.3 8.0 46.5 36.2 37.4 425 |......| 382 — 23.7 40.9 
33.5 51.0 30.2 47.9 4 45.5 30.0 41.0 — |... — . — 24.3 37.5 
37.6 80.7 39.6 53.0 41. 5 53.3 41.7 53.6 43.3 44.6 40.6 43.4 27.1 45.0 
38.0 51.2 39. 6 84.8 39.9 55.9 41.6 84.8 45. 6 47.8 41.2 45.4 20.8 40.2 
24. 1 51.7 39.0 56.0 41.8 54. 6 30.2 48.2 46,2 45.4 45.1 48.4 29.7 45.3 
41.8 60. 8 45.3 61. 5 48. 5 61. 6 47.6 63.7 58.0 60.7 54.0 88. 7 40. 0 55. 4 
t Republi ‘rcentage of 3 - party vote. In 1948, Wallace's Progressive Party East Central: Hlmols, Indiana, Michigan, and Ohio. 
ra pariy cuts the South andthe States Rights Party was Weed Central: lone, enn North Dakota, 
3a 

2 Cities with N inhabitants in 1950, There were eities in Mountain: Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, and 

New England, 21 in the Middle Atlantic, 18 in the East Central, 10 in the West W. 3 

3 in the M ‘and 12 in the Paeifie States, totaling 77 of : Oregon, and Washington. 
South. There are 20 in the thern States, totaling 106 in the 48 South: A Arkan: Florida, G Kenta, cae Mississippi, 
‘Area outside the cities mentioned in the above note North Carolina, oma, ue Cain — and Virginia. 
E Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Source: Hearings, op. cit., p. 346. 


Island, and Vermont. 
Middle Atlantic: Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 


and W. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
Republicans’ big-city gains would show 
up even more clearly in the two above 
tables I have inserted if it had been 
possible to compile the statistics on the 
basis of the standard metropolitan area 
rather than on the basis of the central 
city. For the Republican Party has 
gained heavily in the suburban areas 
around the central city, such as West- 
chester, Nassau, and Suffolk Counties in 
New York. 

In my own State there are suburbs 
west of Chicago and north of Chicago 
and in the quasi-suburban counties of 
Du Page and Lake, where the same ap- 
pears to be true. 

In contrast, Republican strength has 
been declining in a number of rural 


est Virginia. 


areas. These declines have been es- 
pecially significant in the dairy and less 


elections would be a real evil for a num- 
ber of reasons. 
CRITICISM OF CITIES NOT WHOLLY JUSTIFIED 
A great deal of unfavorable publicity 
has been put forth with regard to the big 
cities. Much of it is unjustified. In 


the first place, we should judge not 
absolute amount of erime or 


side are reprobated in the eity. 

When I was a member of the City 
Council of Chicago, as a part of my 
duties I specialized in the disposition of 
waste and garbage. The amount of gar- 
bage per person is not greater in the city 
in the small town. However, 


are 
‘small town, the 
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of without bringing esthetic blemishes 
upon the countryside. However, the 
disposal of the garbage of three and a 
half million or eight million people 
creates a very difficult problem, and is 
one which exposes a city to condemna- 
tion, which is not fair. 

If I may indulge in a literary aside, 
that is the very fact why I have never 
thought Rabelais a particularly humor- 
ous writer, because the functions which 
he described on the part of a giant are 
to me extremely repulsive, even though 
for a child that would not be the case. 

CITIES AN INFLUENCE FOR TOLERANCE 

In our big cities, Americans of various 
races, religions, and ethnic origins all live 
side by side as close neighbors, and wor- 
ship together. It is true that in the be- 
ginning there is a certain amount of hos- 
tility, but the hostility soon changes to 
acceptance, then to toleration, then to 
understanding, and finally to cooperation 
and to fellowship. The broadminded- 
ness and tolerance which emanates from 
our cities is a leaven in each of our po- 
litical parties. To deprive our two great 
parties of the broadminded and tol- 
erant influence of the cities would be a 
severe blow to our national progress. 
Moreover, the general ticket system 
forces both major parties to recognize 
the legitimate interests of the minority 
groups which are concentrated in our 
metropolitan areas. I am not arguing 
that minority groups in pivotal States 
should have undue influence in national 
party councils. Iam simply arguing that 
consideration of their legitimate inter- 
ests incorporates these groups into the 
national community and makes our two- 
party system possible. This means that 
most members of the group are willing to 
compromise with other conflicting 
groups within a major party. Most 
members of such a group do not at pres- 
ent feel the need to form special interest 
parties to protect their interests. This 
means that the so-called radical ele- 
ments are forced to moderate their ex- 
treme demands and seek terms of ac- 
commodation with other groups inside 
one or the other of our two major parties. 
In this way, we have avoided the creation 
of numerous political parties to repre- 
sent the many different racial, religious, 
economic, and other minority groups in 
the Nation. Through our two broad- 
based political parties we have been able 
to incorporate the members of these 
minority groups into our national life. 
Under the proposal before us, the major 
parties would tend to give less attention 
to the legitimate interest of these minor- 
ity groups; and this in turn would 
weaken our two-party system. Minority 
groups in pivotal States do not now have 
undue influence in presidential elections 
or on national policy. The fact is that 
neither major party can afford to yield 
to the extreme demands of a minority 
lest it lose its broad support throughout 
the Nation. I am afraid that some of 
those who advocate this constitutional 
amendment do so, not because they wish 
to free the major parties from giving un- 
due consideration to minority groups, 
but because they wish the two major 
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parties almost completely to ignore these 
groups. 

Let me quote from the Wichita Daily 
Times of November 28, 1948: 

Southerners in Congress, laying plans for 
quieting the loud voices of racial and labor 
minorities in the Democratic Party, have 
high hopes of putting the Gossett-Lodge con- 
stitutional amendment through Congress. 
* * * Southerners were the first to rally in 
large numbers behind the amendment fol- 
lowing President Truman’s civil-rights rec- 
ommendations. They argued that if the 
President had not felt he needed the Negro 
vote in Harlem, Chicago, and Philadelphia 
to win the huge electoral votes of New York, 
Illinois, and Pennsylvania, the message 
would have never been written. 


Our two-party system will surely break 
down if our two major parties do not 
represent the various economic, racial, 
religious, social, sectional, and other 
groups in the Nation. Today, neither 
major party closes its doors to any sig- 
nificant element in our population. Both 
major parties recognize and protect the 
legitimate interests of such groups. We 
are a heterogeneous people and must ad- 
just the conflicting interests of our peo- 
ple. These adjustments are made within 
each of our major parties. This system 
has made liberty, democracy, and domes- 
tic order possible, because Americans 
know that neither party is a serious 
threat to the interests of any group. 

This proposed constitutional amend- 
ment is pushed by those who object to 
compromising with other interests with- 
in their own party. Conservative rural 
Republicans hope to devise an electoral 
system which will free them from having 
to compromise with liberal Republicans 
from urban industrial areas inside the 
Republican Party. Southern Democrats 
hope to devise an electoral system which 
will free them from the necessity of com- 
promising with the liberal northern 
Democrats inside the Democratic Party. 
These conservatives are so sure they are 
right, and I do not question their sin- 
cerity, that they are ready to turn their 
backs on the democratic process of com- 
promise. They want to free themselves 
from the necessity of forming majori- 
ties by compromise between minorities, 
They are looking for an electoral sys- 
tem which will enable them to force 
their policies on the rest of the Nation. 

At this point, I should like to call at- 
tention to a quotation of Judge Learned 
Hand, one of the noblest of Americans, 
to the effect that the spirit of liberty is 
the spirit which is not too sure it is 
right. Any change in our electoral sys- 
tem, which would make our two major 
parties less sensitive to the vital inter- 
ests of any important segment of our 
population, will undermine the two- 
party system. Any change in our elec- 
toral system, which will free even a ma- 
jority from the obligation of compromis- 
ing with other groups within the party 
will undermine our system of free gov- 
ernment based on popular consent. 

AMENDMENT COULD LEAD TO FURTHER 
RESTRICTIONS OF THE FRANCHISE 


A fifth evil which will arise from adop- 
tion of the constitutional amendment 
proposed here is that it would probably 
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lead to additional restrictions on the 
franchise in the “safe States.” 

A popular vote in a “safe” State is, 
on the average, worth approximately 
three popular votes in the larger States. 
In some cases, the disparity is even 
greater than 3 to 1. I have already 
placed in the Recorp tables showing 
voter participation in previous elections. 
In 1952, for example, one electoral vote 
in Illinois stood for 165.965 popular votes 
in contrast to one of Mississippi’s, which 
represented only 35,692 popular votes. 

This inequity is roughly compensated 
for under our present system, which 
gives the large State’s entire electoral 
vote to the candidate receiving a plu- 
rality of the popular vote in that State. 
The Mundt-Coudert plan would elimi- 
nate this compensating factor by divid- 
ing the State’s electoral votes. In this 
way, the relative importance of the 
“safe” States would be increased and 
the relative importance of the two-party 
States would be diminished. The incen- 
tive of the dominant party in such a 
State to keep that State “safe” would 
be tremendous. 

The dominant party in such a State 
would do everything in its power to pre- 
serve its advantage. This is especially 
true in the Southern States, where the 
franchise is already severely restricted 
by statute and extra-legal practices. 
We know that the dominant party would 
not voluntarily lift these restrictions 
and thereby extend the franchise to 
those who might use the vote to threaten 
the power of those now in control. On 
the contrary, the dominant party would 
probably use its present power to guar- 
antee its continued dominance through 
further restriction of the franchise. 

Proponents of this measure claim that 
adoption of the plan would enlarge the 
vote in the Southern States. They argue 
that presidential elections would be- 
come real contests in the South if a 
Southern State’s electoral vote could be 
divided between the two major candi- 
dates. Republicans would come to the 
polls, the argument continues, because 
their votes would no longer be futile, and 
Democrats would come to the polls be- 
cause their votes would no longer be 
superfluous. This, I believe, was former 
Senator Lodge’s argument back in 1950. 
But what are the facts? The voting pat- 
tern of the South has been remarkably 
uniform ever since the end of recon- 
struction. Popular participation in 
elections in the South is lower than else- 
where in the Nation. Even if one com- 
pares the primary vote in the South to 
the general election vote in the other 
37 States, the number of Southerners 
going to the polls is relatively low. As 
a matter of fact, in the South as a whole 
participation in a presidential election 
is usually greater than participation in 
the largest primaries. I have introduced 
material to that effect, showing figures 
for 1952. For example, the 1942 pri- 
maries were supposed to have turned 
out the largest primary vote in the South 
in many years. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
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this point figures showing that the pri- 
mary vote was smaller than was the 
presidential vote. 


jovernor 
United States Senator. 


Total- 


United States Representative.. 
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There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SSBB 
288888888288 


Source: Statistical Abstract of the United States 1943, pp. 234, 237; Ibid., 1944-45, pp. 251, 257, and 44 American 


Political Science Review 98 (March 1950). 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes, Mr. President; 
advocates of this electoral change tell us 
that more southerners would vote in the 
presidential elections if this change were 
adopted. In support of this statement, 
they tell us that more southern voters 
participate in primaries, where the bal- 
lot really counts, than in general elec- 
tions which are a foregone conclusion. 
But I have already put into the RECORD 
facts from the 1952 election which show 
conclusively that this is not true. 

These figures indicate that having 
one’s vote count is not so effective in 
bringing southerners to the polls. More- 
over, comparing voter participation in 
the South with voter participation in the 
so-called one-party States outside the 
South would indicate that mere political 
apathy in a one-party State is not the 
only cause for low popular participation 
in southern elections. 

I suggest that restricted franchise is 
an important factor in explaining why 
so few southerners vote in presidential 
elections. If a proposal were adopted so 
that a State’s electoral vote could be di- 
vided, southern Democratic legislatures 
would almost surely tighten suffrage 
qualifications to guarantee continued 
control by those southerners who are 
now in the saddle. Remember that 
democracy met the agrarian and Popu- 
list challenge with a program of system- 
atic disfranchisement through literacy 
tests and cumulative poll taxes. 

I have gone into the question rather 
thoroughly, and I find that after the 
Populist movement was started, bringing 
in poor farmers and poor Negroes and 
creating an alternative party, we found 
expansion of the poll tax, the literacy 
test, the grandfather clause, and all 
these other measures that tend to re- 
strict the franchise so as to perpetuate 
one-party control. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from IIlinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Is it not true that at 
one time the Populist Party was very 
strong in the South? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes, indeed. Tom 
Watson was once a Senator from Georgia 
and the leader of the Populist Party in 
the South. The Populist Party was 


strong in Georgia, Texas, North Caro- 
lina, and South Carolina. At one time 
it looked as though it would be the second 
party in the South. 

Mr. LANGER. But the people got rid 
of it, just as the distinguished Senator 
said a few moments ago. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have stated one of 
the ways. 

THE POSSIBILITY OF UNPLEDGED ELECTORS 

A sixth evil which will arise from 
adoption of the Mundt-Coudert plan is 
that it would open the door to the pos- 
sibility of unpledged electors. Under 
this measure, an elector would be freed 
from casting his electoral vote for the 
presidential candidate selected by the 
voters unless that elector were specifi- 
eally pledged to that presidential can- 
didate. Some advocates of the Mundt- 
Coudert plan have said that adoption 
of the district system would mean aboli- 
tion of the presidential short ballot, that 
the names of the candidates for district 
elector rather than the names of the 
presidential candidates would appear on 
the ballot in the popular election, that 
a presidential elector would be thought 
of as a lawful public officer and as a 
candidate in his own right rather than 
a symbol of his party's presidential can- 
didate, and that the electoral college 
would become a deliberative body which 
would elect the President. Mr. Presi- 
dent, at least some of the advocates of 
the Mundt-Coudert plan envisage that 
their plan would take election of the 
President out of the hands of our people. 
They argue that the district system 
would put an end to popular election 
of the President. They want to reverse 
165 years of democratization in the proc- 
ess by which the President is elected. 

Lines 11 to 13 on page 4 of the substi- 
tute amendment say: 

Any candidate for elector who before the 
[popular?] election has pledged his vote for 
President or Vice President to a specific per- 
son shall, if elected, cast his vote for such 
person, 

This language might be held to repeal 
the custom by which an elector is bound 
to vote for the candidate on whose ticket 
he was elected. There have been only 2 
exceptions to this rule: 
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First. One elector in New Hampshire 
in 1824—See volume 42, American Politi- 
E22 SUS HAS RE eto 

Second. One elector in Tennessee in 
1948. But this elector was pledged to 
Thurmond, ran on both the Truman and 
Thurmond tickets, was elected on the 
‘Truman ticket, and cast his ballot for 
Thurmond in conformity with his 
pledge—volume 44, American Political 
Science Review, pages 86-87. 

It might be argued that this amend- 
ment would repeal the binding custom by 
specifically stating that “pledged” elec- 
tors are bound. It is silent as to other 
electors. This could be said to mean 
that other electors are not bound. The 
pertinent rule or guide to statutory con- 
struction is that in case of an enumera- 
tion in a constitution or statute, all 
things not enumerated are excluded. 
(Expressio unius est exclusio alterius.) 
Since pledged electors are enumerated, 
unpledged electors may be said to be ex- 
cluded. Citations for this rule: J. D. 
Sutherland, Statutory Construction 
(1943) , volume II. section 4915, page 412; 
Earl P. Crawford, The Construction of 
Statutes (1940), section 195, page 334. 

Unless the proposed amendment is 
clarified and strengthened on this point, 
the adoption of it might well weaken the 
existing practice and binding custom 
which, as the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts IMr. KENNEDY] has 
pointed out, has so effectively resulted in 
over 12,000 electors following the will of 
the voters of their States. 

In order to really understand the pos- 
sibilities, which I hope and believe to be 
wrong, of the Mundt-Coudert plan, ev- 
ery one of us should read a book pub- 
lished in 1953, The American Electoral 
College—Caldwell, Idaho; Caxton Print- 
ers—written by Roger Lea MacBride, 
who advocates adoption of the Mundt 
plan precisely to end the popular elec- 
tion of the President. On pages 78-79, 
MacBride says that adoption of the dis- 
trict system would be the first step to- 
ward restoring the electoral college as a 
deliberative body. He advocates that, 
once this step is taken, party nominat- 
ing conventions be prohibited, and that 
the duly chosen electors meet in con- 
vention for the nomination of presiden- 
tial candidates, after which the electors 
would return to their States and cast 
their electoral votes. Mr. MacBride 
says: 

Any revival of the electoral college as a 
body to choose a President, influenced but 
not governed by the desires of the qualified 
voters, will await a general recognition of 
the desirability of such an institution, 
Adoption of the district system may increase 
the probability of such a development, and 
it is with this possibility in mind that I be- 
came fully and firmly convinced that the 
district system should and will be adopted 
into the Constitution. 


Mr. President, if adoption of the 
Mundt-Coudert plan means that we 
would revive the electoral college as a 
deliberative body and take the right to 
elect a President away from the people, 
let us debate the real issue: Are we ready 
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to turn the clock of democratic progress 
back 165 years? 

Are we ready to repeal not only the 
20th century, but the 19th century, as 
well, and go back into the womb of the 
18th century? 

PLAN WOULD PROMOTE GERRYMANDERING 


A seventh evil which would arise from 
adoption of the Mundt-Coudert plan is 
that it would promote further gerry- 
mandering. The gerrymandering prob- 
lem is even now a serious one although a 
few States have equalized congressional 
districts during the past 20 years. 

Let us look at a few examples from the 
84th Congress. In Texas, as we have 
pointed out, the largest district has a 
population of 806,701 and the smallest 
only 227,735; in Georgia, the figures are 
618,431 and 246,227; Michigan, 525,334 
against 178,251; Illinois, 466,064 and 
281,468; South Dakota, 493,641 and 159,- 
099; Ohio, 545,644 and 226,341; New 
York, 393,130 and 297,131. 

Let us examine this problem of gerry- 
mandering in relation to the Mundt- 
Coudert plan. Advocates of the plan 
have said that gerrymandering can be 
easily remedied and that, therefore, the 
district system should not be rejected on 
this ground. Past experience and politi- 
cal realism indicate that the contrary is 
true. Robert G. Dixon, professor of po- 
litical science at the University of Mary- 
land, and an expert on this subject, says: 

The problem of gerrymandering is serious 
and virtually insurmountable, * 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a portion of the testimony given 
by Professor Dixon in the hearings on 
the bill, beginning on page 197, may be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the portion 
of the testimony was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


It may be conceded that under article I, 
section 4, of the Constitution— 

The times, places, and manner of holding 
elections for Senators and Representatives 
shall be prescribed in each State by the leg- 
islature thereof; but the Congress may at any 
time by law make or alter such regulations, 
except as to the places of choosing Sena- 
tors. 

Congress has power to regulate congres- 
sional districting by the States, and perhaps 
to draw the district lines itself. On this 
point the Supreme Court said in Smiley v. 
Holm (285 U. S. 355, 366-367 (1932) ): 

“In exercising this power, the Congress may 
supplement these State regulations or may 
substitute its own. It may impose addi- 
tional penalties for the violations of the 
State laws or provide independent sanctions, 
It has a general supervisory power over the 
whole subject.” 

Presumably the Congress would have a 
similar regulatory or plenary power over the 
districts in which presidential electors were 
to be chosen, and if there were any doubt 
on this score it could be resolved by definite 
constitutional provision. 

Past experience indicates, however, that 
the fundamental problem is not one of power 
to correct gerrymandering but rather of 
willingness to exercise that power and to 
back it up with effective sanctions, 

From the census of 1870 to the census 
of 1910 the Federal reapportionment acts 
require the State legislatures to devise dis- 
tricts of equal population and contiguous 
territory, and after the census of 1900 the 
requirement of compactness was added. And 
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yet, during this period, even though it pre- 
ceded the big wave of urbanism, there were 
important disparities of population between 
districts inside many of the States. That 
the disparities were not greater than they 
were is to be attributed not so much to an 
attempt to abide by the equality requirement 
as to the fact that urbanism had not reached 
full flower. 

Examples of population disparities between 
districts under the 1910 census as given in 
Schmeckebier'’s Congressional Apportion- 
ment (Washington, D. C., Brookings Insti- 
tution, 1941) are the following: Colorado, 
largest district, 228,444 and smallest district, 
134,469; Connecticut, 250,182 and 190,403; 
Illinois, 349,883 and 167,634; Louisiana, 234,- 
382 and 165,563; New York, 300,000 and 194,- 
708; Ohio, 264,297 and 164,474. A list cov- 
ering all the States for the year 1897 is found 
in appendix I to Justice Frankfurter's opin- 
ion in Colegrove v. Green (328 U. S. 549, 557- 
559 (1946) )- 

One method of compelling compliance 
with congressional regulations in this field 
would be for the House of Representatives to 
refuse to seat Congressmen from improperly 
devised districts, The House has never done 
this, although as Schmeckebier notes, the 
matter at least was discussed on 3 oc- 
casions: 1843, when 4 States did not use 
districts at all; 1901, a Kentucky district, and 
1910, a Virginia district. In view of the 
interminable wrangles and interstate re- 
prisals which would flow from a serious at- 
tempt of the House of Representatives to 
police a districting formula, this sanction 
appears inadvisable, The vital task of legis- 
lating might suffer, 

Can the Federal courts be looked to for 
help in enforcing statutory or constitutional 
formulas for districting? Under present 
precedents the answer appears to be in the 
negative. In 1932 two Federal district courts 
invalidated State districting laws in Missis- 
sippi and Kentucky for noncompliance with 
the standards fixed in the congressional 
statute of 1911. But the Supreme Court re- 
versed. The majority placed the decision 
on the ground that the 1911 law had expired, 
thus leaving open the question of whether 
the Federal courts would enforce congres- 
sional standards for districting. But four 
members of the Court, Justices Brandeis, 
Stone, Roberts, and Cardozo, would have dis- 
missed the suit for want of equity (Wood v. 
Broom (287, U. S. 1 (1932)); Mahan v. Hume 
(287, U. S. 8 (1932))). The question left 
open by Wood v. Broom now appears to be 
settled by the later cases of Colegrove v. 
Green (328 U. S. 549 (1946)) and South v. 
Peters (339 U. S. 276 (1950) ). 

For discussions of Colegrove v. Green see 
Burdette, the Illinois Congressional Redis- 
tricting Case, the American Political Science 
Review, volume 40 (October 1946), pages 
958-962; note, Constitutional Right to Con- 
gressional Districts of Equal Population, Yale 
mrad Journal, volume 56 (1946), pages 127- 

Colegrove v. Green. was a suit in Federal 
district court for a declaratory judgment that 
Illinois congressional districts were in viola- 
tion of the Federal Reapportionment Act of 
1911 and the Federal Constitution, and for 
an order restraining the holding of the 1946 
congressional election on the basis of these 
districts. 

The district court dismissed on authority 
of Wood v. Broom. The Supreme Court af- 
firmed in a 4 to 3 decision. Three members 
of the majority, speaking through Justice 
Frankfurter, placed the affirmance on the 
broader ground of nonjusticiability; that is, 
resorted to the doctrine of political questions. 
Justice Frankfurter said that this issue was 
of a peculiarly political nature and therefore 
not mete for judicial determination (p. 552). 

Further, he said: 

“Nothing is clearer than that this con- 
troversy concerns matters that bring courts 
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into immediate and active relations with 
party contests. From the determination of 
such issues this Court has traditionally held 
aloof. It is hostile to a democratic system 
to involve the judiciary in the politics of 
the people. And it is not less pernicious if 
such judicial intervention in an essentially 
political contest be dressed up in the abstract 
phrases of the law” (pp. 553-554) . 

South v. Peters involved a challenge of the 
Georgia county unit system under the 14th 
and 17th amendments. In a per curiam re- 
jection of the challenge the Supreme Court 
said: 

“Federal courts consistently refuse to ex- 
ercise their equity powers in cases posing po- 
litical issues arising from a State’s geographic 
distribution of electoral strength among its 
political subdivisions” (p. 277). 

It is also axiomatic that a court will not 
issue a mandamus or an injunction com- 
pelling a legislature to act or to desist. 
Fergus v. Marks (321 Ill. 510, 152 N. E. 557 
(1926) ): McChord v. Louisville & N. R. Co. 
(183 U. S. 483 (1902)). On the general doc- 
trine of political questions in the Federal 
courts see Post, the Supreme Court and Po- 
litical Questions (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1936). Also in point are Harris, The 
Judicial Power of the United States (Loui- 
siana State University Press, 1940) and my 
own The Doctrine of Separation of Powers 
and Federal Immunity Statutes, to appear 
this spring in the April and June issues of 
the George Washington Law Review. * * * 
I feel that the district system should be post- 
poned—perhaps forever. The problem of 
gerrymandering, and by this I include of 
course the so-called silent gerrymander, 1. e., 
that slow strangulation of metropolital po- 
litical strength by simple failure to redis- 
trict, is a virtually insoluble problem. The 
Federal judiciary will not, and probably 
should not, interfere even to enforce consti- 
tutional mandates. 

The legislatures have the power, indeed, 
have always had the power. But the power 
of the rural and small-city legislative ma- 
jorities naturally has not been modified by 
a desire for political immolation. It would 
be quixotic to expect otherwise, now or in 
the future. Likewise, it is unlikely that the 
problem of the gerrymander will be solved 
by mass population movement within the 
foreseeable future. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. In summary, Mr. 
President, as Professor Dixon has said, 
Congress has never enforced effectively, 
and probably never will enforce penalties 
in an effective way. Moreover, we cannot 
look to the courts for relief, because the 
Supreme Court has ruled in Colegrove 
against Green that the gerrymander 
question is political and, therefore, non 
justiciable. This alone is a sufficient 
reason for rejecting the Mundt-Coudert 

lan. 
p IT WOULD HANDICAP REPUBLICANS 

An eighth evil which would arise from 
operation of the Mundt-Coudert plan 
is that it creates all sorts of anomalies. 
First of all, the plan would tend to favor 
the party which failed to carry the State 
in the popular election. In 1952 for ex- 
ample, Eisenhower carried Tennessee, 
but he would have received only 5 elec- 
toral votes to Stevenson’s 6. In 1948 Mr. 
‘Truman carried California and Ohio; but 
Mr. Dewey would have captured a ma- 
jority of electoral votes in each of these 
States. Application of the Mundt- 
Coudert formula to the statistics for the 
last 10 elections produces dozens of 
anome lies similar to these examples, 
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The Mundt-Coudert plan, like the 
Lodge-Gossett plan, would make presi- 
dential elections closer contests by en- 
larging the electoral vote of the candi- 
date who was defeated in the popular 
election. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp a table of statistics which I have 
prepared on the electoral vote margin. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 


follows: 
Electoral vote margin 


Mundt-Coudert plan 


Nore.— Because the popular vote for President has 
not been tabulated in a number of congressional dis- 
tricts, the electoral vote margin under the Mundt plan 
can be given only in terms of a minimum and maximum, 
In 1944, for example, Roosevelt would have had at least 
37 and perhaps as many as 205 more electoral votes than 
Dewey would have hi 


Source: Hearings, op. cit., p. 341. 


Mr, DOUGLAS. Mr. President, at 
best, this situation would merely enlarge 
the electoral vote consolation prize of 
the defeated candidate. At worst, it 
would enlarge the electoral vote of the 
candidate defeated in the popular elec- 
tion to the point that he could snatch 
electoral victory from the jaws of pop- 
ular defeat. Perhaps, equally as bad, 
it would enlarge the electoral vote of 
the popularly defeated candidate suffi- 
ciently to throw the election into the 
Congress. 

In speaking about the eighth evil of 
the Mundt-Coudert plan, let me say a 
word about how the plan might operate 
to the advantage of one party and the 
disadvantage of the other. In general, I 
think the plan would benefit almost no- 
body except the South. In Democratic 
years, we would trade large blocs of elec- 
toral votes for nothing. In Republican 
years, the Republican candidate would 
trade large blocs of northern electoral 
votes for a mere handful in the South. 
In 1952, for example, Eisenhower would 
have lost 58 northern and 9 southern 
electoral votes. In 1924, Mr. Coolidge 
would have traded somewhere between 
95 and 177 northern electoral votes for 
3 or 4 southern electoral votes. 

This all brings me to a point about 
which I have heard much, namely, that 
the amendment before us would greatly 
handicap the Republican Party in years 
when the GOP polls a national plurality 
in the popular election. I am not here 
to promote the interests of the Republi- 
can Party. But I am here to defend 
our two-party system, and the Republi- 
can Party is a vital part of that system. 
I think there is a very real possibility 
that this plan would deprive the Republi- 
can Party of the presidency in years of 
Republican popular victory, because they 
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would trade such large blocs of electoral 
votes in the North for so few in the 
South. The Lodge-Gossett plan is likely 
to be more unfair than the Mundt plan 
in this respect. I think, however, that 
the Mundt plan would also handicap the 
Republican candidate in this respect 
even though a majority of Northern 
States have Republican legislatures 
which could further gerrymander the 
Northern States in favor of the Republi- 
can Party. 
THIRD-PARTY COMPLICATIONS 


Let us look at this formula if a third- 
party complicated the situation. If a 
third-party candidate drew popular 
votes mainly from the Democratic can- 
didate, such as Wallace did in 1948, the 
Republican could win more electoral 
votes under the present system than un- 
der either the Mundt-Coudert or Lodge- 
Gossett plans. For the present system 
allows the Republican to garner all of a 
State’s electoral votes by polling a mere 
plurality of the popular vote. In 1948, 
for example, Dewey’s 46.3 percent of the 
popular vote in New York gave him all 
47 of that State’s electoral votes. Under 
the Mundt-Coudert plan, however, 
Dewey would have received only 24 to 
Truman's 23 electoral votes. Under the 
Lodge-Gossett plan, he would have had 
a margin of only four-tenths of an elec- 
toral vote—21.6 to Truman’s 21.2 and 
Wallace's 3.9. 

Conversely, if there were a third-party 
candidate who drew a sufficient number 
of popular votes from the Republican 
candidate in normally Republican areas 
to reduce the Republican to second or 
third place, as La Follette did in some 
areas in 1924, the Republican would 
likely gain more electoral votes under 
the proposed amendment than under the 
present system. The Lodge-Gossett 
plan would benefit the Republican most 
if the third-party candidate’s strength 
were spread throughout the State so 
that the Republican could carry only 
a few of any congressional districts. In 
Wisconsin, for example, in 1924, Coolidge 
was able to win a popular plurality in 
probably no more than 1 and certainly 
no more than 3 congressional districts. 
Consequently, he would have received 
1, 2, or 3 electoral votes under the Mundt 
plan but would have received 4.9 elec- 
toral votes under the Lodge-Gossett plan 
and actually received none under the 
present system. 

If a third-party candidate’s strength 
were concentrated in only certain con- 
gressional districts in a normally Re- 
publican State, however, the Mundt plan 
would give the Republican more electoral 
votes than would the Lodge-Gossett 
plan. The result in Minnesota in 1924 
gives an example. La Follette carried 
at least 2 and no more than 4 congres- 
sional districts and, consequently, would 
have received 2-4 electoral votes to 
Coolidge’s 8-10. But Coolidge’s 8-10 
electoral votes under the Mundt plan 
would have been cut to 6.2 votes, and 
La Follette would have received 5.0 elec- 
toral votes under the Lodge-Gossett plan, 

In considering the Mundt-Coudert 
plan, we are actually operating in the 
dark, The presidential vote has never 
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been completely tabulated by congres- 
sional districts except for the two most 
recent elections. 

On this point, let me quote from the 
testimony of Dr. Ruth Silva, professor of 
political science at the Pennsylvania 
State University. Professor Silva is the 
most skilled expert on the whole subject. 
Iam quoting from the hearings, starting 
on page 342: 


It is actually impossible to tell exactly 
how the Mundt plan might work, how it 
might affect party alinement in general, or 
how it might affect the fate of either major 
party until a more thorough statistical anal- 
ysis has been made. This, in turn, will re- 
quire a tabulation of the popular vote cast for 
each presidential candidate in each congres- 
sional district. It will also require making a 
statistical analysis of other elections. We 
need to know how the plan would operate if 
the South were not solid. Therefore, we 
should apply the Mundt-Coudert formula to 
the elections of 1864, 1868, 1872, and 1876. 
We should know exactly what would happen 
under the Mundt-Coudert plan if there de- 
veloped a third-party which drew on Repub- 
lican strength. Therefore, we should apply 
the Mundt formula to the elections of 1912 
and 1924. Certainly, we ought to know how 
the Mundt formula would operate if there 
were a third-party candidate who drew votes 
from the Democratic candidate in nonmet- 
ropolitan areas. Therefore, the formula 
should be applied to the election of 1892. 
Perhaps we should also know how the Mundt 
formula would have operated in the election 
of 1824. 

If the Mundt-Coudert plan should be 
adopted without first applying the formula 
to a sufficient number of past elections to 
get some idea how the plan would work 
under various conditions, we are likely to 
find that we have opened a political Pan- 
dora’s box. We have been told, however, 
that it is not necessary to tabulate the popu- 
lar vote cast for each presidential candidate 
in each congressional district in order to 
apply the Mundt formula to past elections. 
For, one witness has said, we may safely 
assume that each political party would have 
elected one presidential elector for each 
House seat won. As a matter of fact, elabo- 
rate tabulations of electoral votes under the 
Mundt plan have been made on the basis 
of this assumption. In the following table 
is reprinted a part of such a tabulation: 


Repuh- | Demo- 


Year lican erat ie 


1952. 209 (375) 231 . 
1 y (108) 289 (299 


Norr.—Electors assumed elected where parties’ Repre- 
sentatives were elected and States were carried by 
3 candidates. (Congressional Directories and 

orld Almanacs, 1935 and 1945 editions, the New York 
Times on 1948 election. Hearings on S. J. Res. 8, Senate 
Committee on the SUN Cong., Ist sess., p. 217. 

The figures for 1952 and those in parentheses were sup- 
plied by Ruth C, Silva, The figures in parentheses are 
electoral votes won under Mundt-Coudert plan on the 
basis of tabulations of the actual popular vote for Presi- 
dent in congressional districts. 


It is submitted that tabulations such as 
the ones presented in the above table are not 
a satisfactory substitute for tabulating the 
actual vote cast for each presidential candi- 
date in each congressional district. The 
weakness of assigning electoral votes on the 
basis of House seats won is shown in the as- 
signment of electoral votes to third-party 
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presidential candidates. In 1948, Thurmond 
would have received only 8 electoral votes for 
carrying 4 States according to the method 
used in the table. Yet 39 electoral votes 
were assigned to Thurmond in the table for 
no reason consistent with the method. This 
method of assigning electoral votes on the 
basis of House seats won means the 

of electoral votes to third parties which had 
no presidential candidates. It means the 
assigning of electoral votes to third parties 
which actually endorsed a major party's 
presidential candidate. Such electoral votes, 
it seems, should be assigned to the major 
party endorsed. 

The fallacy of assigning electoral votes on 
the basis of congressional seats won is clear 
in 1952, when the presidential and congres- 
sional candidates of different parties car- 
ried 84 congressional districts. Thus, there 
would have been 84 errors in assigning elec- 
toral votes on the basis of House seats won. 
Some of these errors cancelled each other 
out, however, so that only 76 errors remained 
in the 1952 total given in the table. In 1948, 
the presidential and congressional candidates 
of different parties carried 100 congressional 
districts. 

In defense of tabulating the electoral vote 
under the Mundt formula for past elections 
on the basis of House seats won, it has been 
said: “The assumption regarding district 
presidential electors is based on the fact that 
in New York and some other States the name 
of the party’s candidate for district elector 
would appear on the voting machines right 
next to that of the party's candidate for 
Representative in Congress, the offices being 
arranged on the party's row on the voting 
machine in descending order from the state- 
wide to the smallest constituency. * * * 

“At first blush it may seem that the * * * 
(tabulations) should be based on the popu- 
lar vote for President in congressional dis- 
tricts. However, reflection from common 
knowledge will support the view that such 
a basis would be a distortion due to the mere 
mechanics of ballot and voting-machine ar- 
rangements of candidates.“ 

The mere mechanics of ballot and voting- 
machine arrangements of candidates will not 
insure that a party’s candidate for Repre- 
sentative in Congress and its candidate for 
district elector will run together like sia- 
mese twins if the Mundt plan were adopted 
for the following six reasons: 

1. Actually, 27 States controlling 363 elec- 
toral votes use the so-called presidential 
short ballot. In these 27 States the only 
change the Mundt plan would make would 
be that a popular vote for a presidential can- 
didate would be tabulated as a vote for his 
party’s candidate for district elector and its 
two or more candidates for electors at large 
instead of being tabulated as a vote for each 
of his party's candidates for elector in the 
entire State. If there is anything in the 
Mundt-Coudert plan which would require 
abolition of the presidential short ballot, 
adoption of the plan would reduce rather 
than increase the democratic character of 
presidential elections. 

2. In 18 States controlling 252 electoral 
votes, candidates are arranged on the ballot 
according to the offices they seek rather than 
according to party affiliation. In all of these 
States except Pennsylvania, the voter would 
have to select his party’s candidate for Con- 
gress and its candidate for district presiden- 
tial elector from two separate groupings on 
the ballot. In Pennsylvania, the voter may 
vote a straight-party ticket by marking a 
single X in the party square or circle. 
Therefore, we cannot safely tabulate the elec- 
toral vote for past elections under the Mundt 
Plan on the basis of House seats won. 

3. All ballots are not arranged to en- 
courage straight-party voting. In 17 States 
using the Office-block type of ballot plus 5 
States using the party-column or party-row 
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ballot, there is no party square or circle on 
the ballot or party lever on the voting ma- 
chine to encourage or facilitate an 
party voting. These 22 States control 
electoral votes. This fact too shows the 
fallacy in tabulating electoral votes on the 
basis of congressional seats won. 

4. At least one State ( ) factli- 
tates splitting the ticket between the presi- 
dential candidate and the congressional- 
State ticket by providing the voter with a 
separate ential ballot or a separate 
presidential lever on voting machines. 

5. In New York, the name of the party’s 
candidate for district elector probably would 
not appear on the voting machine right next 
to the party’s candidate for Representative 
in Congress. The State legislature would 
probably continue to consider the presi- 
dential candidate as the leader of the state- 
wide ticket and not merely as a candidate in 
the congressional district. As a matter of 
fact, many State officials doubtless hope to 
slide into office on the coattails of a popular 
presidential candidate. Consequently, the 
State law would probably continue to place 
the presidential candidate at the top of the 
ticket before the other statewide candidates 
and would not move his name down on the 
ballot to the district level. 2 

6. Under the Mundt-Coudert plan, the 
voter would be voting for at least 3 candi- 
dates for presidential elector—1 in his con- 
gressional district and at least 2 in the State 
at large. Therefore, even under the New 
York State law mentioned above, it is likely 
that the courts would decide that the state- 
wide electors were controlling and thus that 
the presidential candidate should be placed 
at the head of the ticket rather than next to 
the district congressional candidate. 

These six points are quite irrelevant, of 
course, if adoption of the Mundt-Coudert 
plan meant abolition of the presidential short 
ballot and if it meant that the presidential 
elector were thought of as a lawful public 
officer and a candidate in his own right rather 
than a symbol for the presidential candidate. 
(See a recent Ohio ruling to this effect, 150 
Ohio St. 127). Some advocates of the Mundt 
plan have said that adoption of the Mundt 
plan would mean these things. In fact, 
one advocate of the Mundt plan wrote a book 
supporting adoption of the district system for 
choosing presidential electors and making the 
electoral college a deliberative body which 
would elect the President. (Roger Lea Mac- 
Bride, the American Electorai College (Cald- 
well, Idaho, Caxton Printers, 1953) .) 


Professor Silva has presented a suffi- 
cient amount of data to prove to me that 
we have no idea what we are playing with 
when we consider adoption of the Mundt- 
Coudert plan. Indeed, I agree with Rep- 
resentative JOE MARTIN and the Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. Case] that we 
would be opening a political Pandora’s 
box. 

I-. EVILS OF THE LODGE-GOSSETT PLAN 


The other head of the two-headed 
hydra is the Lodge-Gossett plan. This 
plan would divide a State’s electoral vote 
among the presidential candidates in 
proportion to their popular vote in that 
State. In 1952, for example, President 
Eisenhower in Pennsylvania polled 
52.738 percent of the popular vote and 
won all 32 of Pennsylvania’s electoral 
votes. Under the Lodge-Gossett for- 
mula, Eisenhower would have received 
only 52.738 percent, or 16.876 of Penn- 
Sylvania’s electoral vote. This plan 
sounds reasonable on the face of it—so 
reasonable that I voted for this plan my- 
self back in 1950. More careful study of 
the Lodge-Gossett plan, however, shows 
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that it is full of snares and gimmicks— 
evil snares and gimmicks. 

The Lodge-Gossett plan has many of 
the evils of the Mundt-Coudert plan: 

First. It decreases the power of the 
large States. The electoral votes mar- 
gin in New York, for example, would be 
reduced from 45 to something between 
one one-thousandth and 3 electoral 
votes. 

Second. It would reduce the voice of 
urban areas in presidential elections 
and, consequently, in national politics. 

Third. It would stack the cards against 
the Republican candidate, in my judg- 
ment. In translating popular votes into 
electoral votes, it would consistently 
magnify the Democratic vote and mini- 
mize the Republican vote. 

Fourth. It would enhance the impor- 
tance of the South in presidential elec- 
tions and, consequently, in national 
politics. 

Fifth. It would encourage further re- 
striction of the franchise in the solid 
States. 

Sixth. It would encourage disputed 
elections. 

Now, I want to spell out these last four 
evils of the Lodge-Gossett plan—that it 
would handicap the Republican Party, 
put the South in the saddle, encourage 
restriction of the franchise, and promote 
election disputes. 

It is true that there is now a disparity 
between the popular and electoral vote 
under the present system. In 1952, for 
example, President Eisenhower polled 55 
percent of the popular vote, but carried 
39 States and received 83 percent of the 
electoral vote. This exaggeration of the 
electoral vote is by no means an evil; 
in these troubled times, I think there is 
great psychological vaiue in the electoral 
system which represents a fairly close 
victory as decisive. We Americans pride 
ourselves on accepting the result of a 
democratic election. That is, in part, a 
consequence of our electoral college sys- 
tem which magnifies the difference be- 
tween the winner and the loser in the 
popular election—I think that is a good 
argument, although I personally favor a 
direct, popular election of the President. 
But the disparity between the electoral 
vote and the popular vote is caused by at 
least three factors in our present elec- 
toral system. 

First is the allocation of electoral votes 
among the States on the basis of con- 
gressional representation, This magni- 
fies the power of the small States. To- 
day, the 9 most populous States, which 
have 51 percent of the population, have 
only 18 of the 96 electoral votes based on 
representation in the Senate. The other 
39 States have the remaining 78 of these 
electoral votes. In 1948, for example, 1 
electoral vote in California represented 
395,040 people, in contrast to 1 of Ne- 
vada’s electoral votes, which represented 
only 46,667 people. The Mundt-Coudert, 
Lodge-Gossett resolution does nothing to 
correct the anomalies caused by allocat- 
ing electoral votes abong the States on 
the basis of congressional representation. 


‘New York, with a population of more 
than 8114 times that of Nevada, would 


continue to have only 15 times as many 
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electoral votes as Nevada has—Statisti- 
cal Abstract of the United States, 1955, 
page 15. 

The second cause for discrepancy be- 
tween the popular and electoral vote is 
the assignment of electoral votes to the 
States without regard to the popular 
vote. In 1952, for example, 1 electoral 
vote in Illinois represented 166,000 popu- 
lar votes, whereas 1 electoral vote in 
Mississippi represented only 36,000 pop- 
ular votes. 

Therefore, 1 vote in Mississippi was 
worth 4.6 as much as 1 vote in Illinois; 
in Alabama, 4.3 times as much as 1 vote 
in Illinois; in South Carolina, 3.9; in 
Arkansas, 3.3; in Virginia, 3.2; in Geor- 
gia, 3.0; in Louisiana, 2.5; in Tennessee, 
2.0; in Texas and North Carolina, 1.9; 
and in Florida, each vote was worth 1.7 
times as much as a vote in Illinois. In 
the South as a whole, 1 vote in the 1952 
presidential election was worth 2.5 times 
the value of 1 vote in Illinois. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD a 
table showing the number of popular 
votes per electoral vote in 1952. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Number of popular votes per electoral vote in 
1952 


11 Southern States: 


Average 66, 863 
Alabama 2 38. 727 
Arkansas 4„%é 5-5 50, 625 
Merian eee 93. 900 
Georgia „ĩ%„ ! LL 54, 667 
Louisiana 4„«b„%7. 65, 200 
Mississippi 35, 692 


Tennesse 4 „%„:ꝓt. 81. 182 
CCC 86, 500 
r ee 51, 667 
5 Border States: 

Average 116,875 
Kentucky 99, 300 
Maryland 100, 222 
„nnr ene 145, 538 
Oklahoma 118, 625 
West Virginia 109, 250 


$2 Northern States: 
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Number of popular votes per electoral vote in 
1952—Continued 
32 Northern States—Continued 


Pennsylvania ~ 143, 156 


South Dakota = 73, 500 
Vermont - 51,333 
Wisconsin - 133,917 

United States 115, 917 


Tabulated from data in Statistical Abstract 
of the United States, 1955, pp. 332 and 334. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
amendment before us would do nothing 
to remedy this cause for disparity be- 
tween the popular and electoral vote. An 
electoral vote in the 32 Northern States 
would continue to represent twice as 
many popular votes as a Southern elec- 
toral vote. 

The third cause for the discrepancy 
between the popular and electoral vote is 
the present general ticket system, where- 
by the candidate with the popular plural- 
ity in a State receives all of that State’s 
electoral vote. This third cause for dis- 
parity would be changed by the Mundt- 
Coudert, Lodge-Gossett plan. Now, un- 
der the Lodge-Gossett plan, the Demo- 
crats could win more electoral votes per 
million popular votes than could the Re- 
publicans. When the Republicans poll 
enough votes in the North to obtain a 
national plurality in the popular elec- 
tion, the present system allows the GOP 
to acquire large blocs of Northern elec- 
toral votes to offset the Democratic ad- 
vantage in the South. The point is that, 
with our sectional pattern of politics and 
our 48 different sets of suffrage quali- 
fications, the general ticket system in 
Republican years corrects the disparity 
caused by magnifying the electoral power 
of the South. By abolishing the general 
ticket system, the Lodge-Gossett plan 
would correct that part of the disparity 
between the popular and electoral vote 
which favors the Republicans when they 
win the popular election, without cor- 
recting that part of the disparity which 
favors the Democrats. Although I am 
not here to further the interests of the 
Republican Party, I do not want to adopt 
a system which would deny them the 
presidency when they poll a majority of 
the popular vote. I want to play under 
fair rules. I do not want the Democrats 
to win the game with loaded dice, nor the 
Republicans, nor States Righters, nor 
any group or faction. Advocates of the 
Mundt-Coudert, Lodge-Gossett plan say 
a great deal about how the general ticket 
system denied the presidency to the can- 
didate with the most popular votes in 
1824, 1876, and 1888. ‘These three cases, 
and a number of others, require exami- 
nation. 

Critics of the present electoral college 
system claim that the general ticket sys- 
tem defeated Andrew Jackson, the peo- 
ple’s choice in 1824; and gave victory to 
John Quincy Adams in the electoral col- 
lege. The answers to this are three: 

One. We do not know that Jackson 
was the people’s choice in 1824 for the 
following reasons: 

There was a 4-way split in the popular 
vote, and Jackson polled only 43 percent 
of that vote. 

And in six States, which contained 
one-fourth of the population of the 
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United States, the legislature appointed 
„5 and no popular votes were 
cast. 

In North Carolina, approximately 5,000 
votes which were probably pro-Adams 
were cast for the Jackson-Adams fusion 
ticket and are incorrectly credited to 
Jackson. 

Furthermore, a very small proportion 
of the adult population voted in the 18 
States where popular elections were held. 

Also, Adams ran against Jackson in 
only 11 of the 18 States where popular 
elections were held. We have no way of 
knowing what the popular election re- 
turns might have been if Jackson had 
run against Adams in a 2-way contest 
in all 24 States. 

Two. Jackson did better in the 18 
States where popular elections were held 
under the system used than he would 
have under the Lodge-Gossett formula. 
Jackson's electoral vote margin in these 
18 States would have been only 11.6 
under the Lodge-Gossett plan instead of 
36 under the system used. Thus, Jack- 
son would have been worse off by 24.4 
electoral votes if the Lodge-Gossett plan 
had been used in 1824. 

Three. Adams was elected in the House 
of Representatives, not in the electoral 
college. ‘There were at least five factors 
other than the general ticket system 
woren contributed to Jackson’s defeat in 

The Constitution requires that a can- 
didate receive a majority of the electoral 
vote in order to win the presidency but 
Jackson received only 38 percent of the 
electoral vote. : 

Another factor which contributed to 
Jackson’s defeat was the constitutional 
provision for election by a “lame duck” 
House of Representatives in which voting 
was by States. Moreover, even if the 
Members of the House had voted as in- 
dividuals rather than by States, Adams 
would still have had a plurality—but not 
a majority—in the House. 

A third factor which may have helped 
Adams win the Presidency was the politi- 
cal maneuvering in the House. On the 
other hand, one might well argue that 
this maneuvering redounded to Jackson's 
advantage. 

Still a fourth factor which contributed 
to Jackson's defeat was the fact that Clay 
threw his support in the House to Adams. 

Finally, the electors chosen by districts 
and those appointed by the State legis- 
latures favored Adams over Jackson, a 
fact which suggests that the Mundt- 
Coudert plan would have defeated Jack- 
son more decisively. 

These five factors, rather than the 
general ticket system, defeated Jackson 
in 1824. In summary, Jackson would 
have had less than a majority of the 
electoral votes under the present pro- 
posal and the election would have been 
thrown into Congress. The votes in the 
House were 87 for Adams, 71 for Jack- 
son, and 54 for Clay. It is mere opti- 
mistic speculation to assume that the 54 
votes for Clay and the 48 senatorial votes 
would have been cast so as to have given 
Jackson the requisite 131 votes. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD a 
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table showing the popular vote, the There being no objection, the table 
electoral vote, and the vote in the House was ordered to be printed in the Rxconn, 


in the election of 1824. 


as follows: 


Election of 1824 


Se corner chosen by pesn ticket system. 
D—Electors 


3 in districts 
L—Electors appointed by State legislatures, 
L-G—Electora, 


vote under Lodge-Gossett formula, 


Sources: Edward Stanwood, A 3 of the Presidency (Boston, 1904), pp. 133-140; Historical Statistics of the 


United States (Washington, 1949), p. 288. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, 
critics of the present electoral college 
system claim that the general ticket sys- 
tem defeated Samuel J. Tilden, the peo- 
ple’s choice at the polls, and gave victory 
in the electoral college to Rutherford B. 
Hayes in 1876. 

The general ticket system seems to 
have had little to do with the election 
of 1876. Fraud and violence attended 
the popular voting in both North and 
South. The methods by which Tilden 
won his popular plurality are not above 
‘reproach, Hayes probably would have 
won a free popular election, but an hon- 
est count of the votes actually cast would 
have given the Presidency to Tilden. 
Actually, nobody knows how Tilden 
would have fared under the Mundt- 
Coudert plan, since the presidential 
vote in 1876 has never been tabulated by 
congressional districts. Probably the 
most that can be said for the Lodge- 
Gossett plan in connection with 1876 is 
that it would have permitted Tilden’s 
spurious plurality to have won the Pres- 
idency for him. 

There are at least seven factors other 
than the general ticket system which 
contributed to Tilden’s defeat in 1876. 

First, the failure of the Democrats in 
their efforts to bribe a Hayes elector to 
vote for Tilden. : 

Second, two electoral colleges met in 
Oregon because the Democratic Gover- 
nor used highhanded methods against 
the Republican electors chosen at the 
popular election. 

Third, in South Carolina, the Demo- 
crats complained because the Army of 


Reconstruction was stationed near the 


polls. The Democrats refused to recog- 
nize the choice of Republican electors, 
saying there had been no free election. 


Therefore, two electoral colleges met in 


this State as well. 
Fourth. In Florida, 


pute. There were two sets of election 


returns and allegations of fraud and 


manipulation of returns on both sides. 

Fifth. In Louisiana, there was an- 
archy—2 Governors, 2 returning boards, 
2 sets of returns showing different re- 
sults, and 2 electoral colleges. 

Sixth. The carpetbaggers, scalawags, 
and Union Army seemed to have per- 
petrated fraud and intimidation for the 


plurality. 


Republicans, while Dixie Democrats 
used Ku Klux Klan methods to intimi- 
date Republican voters. 

Seventh. The Electoral Commission, 
‘consisting of 8 Republicans and 7 Demo- 
crats, gave the Presidency to Hayes by a 
vote of 8 to 7. 

In summary, Tilden was defeated, not 
by the general ticket system, but by dis- 
puted election returns and by a Re- 
publican majority on the Electoral Com- 
mission which settled the disputed re- 
turns. Although nobody knows how the 
Mundt-Coudert plan would have oper= 
ated in 1876, one thing is sure: The 
Lodge-Gossett plan is no guaranty 
against disputed election returns. In- 
deed, the operation of the Lodge-Gossett 
formula is likely to increase the possi- 
bility of contested returns. For elec- 
tions: would become closer contests as 
a result of dividing the electoral votes 
in each State. In 1900, for example, 
there would have been a margin of only 
one-tenth of an electoral vote. Thus, a 


few hundred popular votes, properly dis- 


tributed, could determine the outcome. 
Such a situation is quite likely to give 
rise to election disputes, recounts, fraud, 
and precisely the sort of thing that con- 
fused the picture in 1876—Haworth, The 
Hayes-Tilden Disputed Election of 1876, 


Cleveland, 1906; United States Electoral 


Commission, The Electoral Count of 1877, 
Washington, 1877. 

Critics of the general ticket system are 
on a little firmer ground when they point 
to the election of 1888. If the Lodge- 
Gossett plan had been in effect and if 
its operation had not altered the popular 
vote, Grover Cleveland’s popular margin 


` of 95,713 would have put him in the 


White House. Remember, however, 


that Cleveland did not poll a majority 
of the popular vote, only 48.678 per- 
. ` cent; and his popular margin was less 
the number of | 
legal votes cast for electors was in dis- 


than 1 percent. Moreover, application 
of the Lodge-Gossett formula to the 
popular vote in 1880, 1892, 1896, 1900, 
1908, 1912, 1924, and 1948 would have 
given no candidate a majority of the 


electoral votes; and the election would 
have been thrown into Congress. In 


two of these elections, 1880 and 1896, 


electoral votes than would his Demo- 


‘cratic rival. In four of these elections 
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1896, 1900, 1908, and 1924—the Republi- 
ean candidate polled not merely a popu- 
lar plurality but an absolute majority of 
the popular vote. 

A few simple calculations show that 
the Lodge-Gossett plan will handicap 
the Republicans as long as the South 
remains comparatively solid and south- 
érn suffrage continues to be restricted. 
The difference between each major 
party’s percentage of the popular vote 
and its percentage of the electoral vote 
under the Lodge formula is revealing. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD a 
table relating to this question. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


49, 295 48. 225 1,070 
50.000 48.842 1. 158 
50. 599 48. 658 1.941 
45, 653 46.119 —, 466 
49. 508 46.824 2.684 
48. 591 45. 530 3.001 
37. 605 37.507 +-. 008 
46. 977 43. 051 +3, 926 
46. 460 41. 821 4.639 
53.540 49. 265 4.275 
40. 038 34. 666 5.372 
86.045 28. 828 7. 217 
43. 616 40. 793 2. 823 
61. 695 57.411 4. 284 
64. 087 60. 194 3. 893 
58. 380 53.847 4. 533 
55. 499 51, 644 3. 855 
49. 190 49. 363 — 173 
45. 469 44. 377 +1. 002 
REPUBLICAN PARTY 

47. 453 308 —0. 855 
47. 307 48. 215 —. 098 
46, 334 47.817 =L 483 
41, 937 43. 100 —1, 163 
48. 166 50. 934 —2. 768 
48. 613 51. 699 —3. 086 
56, 408 56. 412 —.004 
47. 785 51. 581 —3. 706 
21.450 23. 178 —1. 728 
41.827 46. 058 4.231 
56. 478 01. 237 —4. 759 
48. 738 54. 054 —5. 316 

972 58. 110 —3. 138 
35.700 39. 651 —3, 045 
33. 070 36. 539 —3. 469 
40. 414 44. 770 —4, 356 
42. 147 45. 869 —3. 722 
41. 902 44. 988 —3. 086 
54. 531 54. 879 —. 348 


LODGE-GOSSETT FAVORS DEMOCRATS 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, as I 
look at these Lodge-Gossett figures for 
the last 19 elections, I notice that, in 17 
of the 19 elections, the Democratic can- 
didate would have received a larger 
electoral vote under the Lodge-Gossett 
plan than he was entitled to by his per- 
centage of the popular vote. Conversely, 
the Republican’s portion of the electoral 
vote would have been smaller than his 
portion of the popular vote in all 19 elec- 
tions. 

The Lodge-Gossett formula would 
handicap the Republicans because the 
Democrats could secure large blocs of 
electoral votes in the South, where rela- 
tively few popular votes will capture an 


_ electoral vote. In contrast, the Republi- 
the Republican, who won the popular 
would have received fewer 


cans would have to win the bulk of their 
electoral votes in the North, where more 
popular votes are required to gain an 
electoral vote. As shown in this table, 


kl f ee ue a 
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which I shall ask ‘to have inserted: in 
the Recorp, Democratic leverage under 
the plan varies directly with southern 
solidarity and/or inversely with southern 
participation in the popular election. In 
other words, the more solid the South is 
and the fewer the southerners who vote 
in the popular election, the more the 
Lodge-Gossett formula will magnify 
Democratic strength. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
table printed in the Recor» at this point. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: : 


Democratic 


advantage “| Southern sol- | Comparative 
Year taken from | idarity (in popular par- 
the Caton percentage)! ticipation * 
＋1. 070 59. 75 75.7 

＋ 1.158 61, 41 73.92 

+1. 941 63. 45 69. 33 

—. 466 61.47 70.31 

+2. 684 66. 33 65. 58 

+3. 061 66, 27 53.76 

+. 008 70. 33 40. 43 

+3. 926, 68. 02 42. 88 

4. 639 70.94 43.19 

275 74. 73 42.54 

＋ 5.372 67.55 41.22 

+7. 217 70. 36 36. 63 

+2. 823 57. 18 38. 62 

+4. 284 83. 27 40. 66 

+3. 893 83.07 39. 18 

＋4. 533 80. 44 40.18 

+3, 855 73.06 41.28 

— 173 45. 03 43. 91 

+1..092 53. 16 57. 6 


1 “Southern solidarity” is an average percentage of 
the popular vote po by Democrats in the Southern 
States, Mesa pita: 4 each State according to its electoral 
vote. This method must be used because it makes a 
great difference whether the Democrats poll 95 percent 
of the popular vote in a State with 3 or 23 electoral votes. 
The pts difference coeficient of correlation between 
southern solidarity and Democratic advantage under 
the Lodge Gossett plan is 0.588, The 11 Southern 
States are Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louist 
ana, cron Mora St gage South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, an ginia. 

? Popular participation in the South compared to that 
in other States is a relation between the percent of the 
national popular vote polled in the South and the per- 
cent of the total electoral vote cast by the South. Popu- 
lar participation in the South for 1924, for example, 
was measured as 36.63 percent, which means that, if the 
election had been determined by the nationwide popular 
vote regardless of State lines, the South would bave had 
only 36.63 percent of the power she actually had in choos- 
ing the President. The rank difference coefficient of 
correlation between Democratic advantage under the 

-Gossett plan and popular participation in the 
South is negative 0.568; the coefficient of multiple corre- 
lation between Democratic advantage, Southern soli- 
hore | and comparative Southern popular participation 
(RI. 2 is 0.684 (hearings, p. 336). 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
Republican disadvantage under the 
Lodge-Gossett formula is not due to the 
magnified electoral power of the small 
States which results from giving the con- 
stant two electoral votes to all of the 
States and from giving one additional 
elector to Delaware, Nevada, and Wy- 
oming, which do not always have the 
population quota requisite for the elec- 
tion of one Representative in all other 
States. Actually, the small States’ elec- 
toral vote is usually rather evenly divided 
between our two major parties. If the 
magnified electoral power of the small 
States were the cause of the Republican 
handicap under the Lodge plan, we could 
expect the Democratic advantage to in- 
crease in proportion to the number of 
States carried under the Lodge. formula, 
Actually, the correlation is so small as 
to indicate neither a direct nor inverse 
relation between the Democratic ad- 
vantage and the number of States car- 
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ried under the Lodge plan. Professor 
Ruth Silva found the rank difference 
coefficient of correlation for the Republi- 
cans to be only negative 0.063 and only 
positive 0.114 for the Democrats—volume 
44, American Political Science Review, 
page 94, note. 

It is revealing to compare electoral- 
vote percentages under the Lodge for- 
mula with popular-vote percentages for 
a period when the South was not so solid. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point a table on that mat- 
ter. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 


follows: 
DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


Percent of 
electoral 
vote under 

ge plan 


Percent of 


popular vote Deviation 


REPUBLICAN PARTY 


55. 708 55. 060 -+0. 648 

54.014 52. 668 +1. 346 

72. 56.011 55. 621 . 390 
gr, SNES 47. 995(?) 47. 95105) 044 


Silva, 44 American Political Science Re- 
view 96. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, to the 
elections of 1864, 1868, 1872, and 1876, 
we may add two others. The Democrats 
would have suffered a disadvantage un- 
der the Lodge formula in 1892, when the 
Populists polled a sizable part of a rela- 
tively large popular vote in the South, 
and in 1948, when the States Rights 
Party invaded southern democracy. 

The reason for the Republican handi- 
cap under the Lodge-Gossett plan can 
be seen in the 1952 election. President 
Eisenhower received more popular votes 
than did any presidential candidate in 
American history. Although he would 
have been elected under the Lodge- 
Gossett plan—288.457 electoral votes to 
Stevenson’s 240.241—the Lodge formula 
would have defeated him in spite of his 
popular majority, if the South had con- 
tinued its customary voting habits in 
1952. The average number of electoral 
votes given to the Republican candidate 
by the 11 Southern States under the 
Lodge formula in 8 previous elections, 
1916 to 1948, was 27.9. In 1952, how- 
ever, Eisenhower would have received 
59.8 electoral votes in the 11 Southern 
States. Thus, Eisenhower's share of the 
southern electoral votes was 32 more 
than the average of previous Republican 
candidates. If 26 of these 32 electoral 
votes had gone to Stevenson, in conform- 
ity with tradition, Stevenson would have 
been elected with 266.241 electoral votes 
to Eisenhower’s 262.457. In 1952, one 
southern electoral vote represented 66-, 
863 popular votes. Therefore, Steven- 
son could have won an additional 26 
southern electoral votes by polling ap- 
proximately 1,738,000 more popular 
votes in that area. The Lodge-Gossett 
plan would have. allowed such a shift 
of 1,738,000 popular votes from Eisen- 
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hower to Stevenson in the South to have 
elected Stevenson, although Eisenhower 
still would have had a nationwide pop- 
ular margin of nearly 3 million. In other 
words, the Lodge-Gossett formula would 
have defeated Eisenhower, the candidate 
who had an absolute majority of the pop- 
ular vote. 

One of the authors of this plan, former 
Senator Lodge, has said that the plan 
would not harm the Republican Party, 
because it would have given Thomas E. 
Dewey more electoral votes in 1948 than 
he actually received. Yes, it would have 
enlarged Dewey’s electoral-vote consola- 
tion prize; but he would have lost the 
election nevertheless. Actually, the 
Lodge formula would also have given the 
Republican candidates more electoral 
votes in 1884, 1892, 1912, 1932, 1936, 1940, 
and 1944—all elections which they would 
have lost in any case. The same would 
be true for the Democrat in those elec- 
tions in which the Democrat met popu- 
lar defeat—Hearings on House Joint 
Resolution 2, 81st Congress, ist ses- 
sion, page 99. In general, it would en- 
large the vote of the losing candidate; 
and in the case of a popularly defeated 
Democrat, it would enlarge his electoral 
vote sufficiently to endanger a Republi- 
can electoral victory in spite of the Re- 
publican popular victory. 

LODGE-GOSSETT WOULD NOT PROMOTE TWO-PARTY 
SYSTEM IN THE SOUTH 


Sponsors of this resolution have ob- 
jected to applying the Lodge-Gossett or 
Mundt-Coudert formula to the statistics 
of past elections. The candidates, the 
issues, and the popular vote would have 
been different,” they say, “if our proposal 
had been in operation.” This may be 
true: there might have been 3, rather 
than 2, major party candidates; the 
problems of the large States and big 
cities might have been ignored; and at 
least 2 of the candidates might have been 
more conservative—1 might even have 
been a South Carolinian. I am not will- 
ing to agree, however, that the Lodge- 
Gossett plan would produce a Republi- 
can-Democratic-two-party system in the 
South. 

The Republicans have no power in 
southern legislatures to enfranchise the 
Negroes and poor whites. As a matter 
of fact, I believe that those who now 
control southern legislatures would 
tighten up suffrage qualifications if they 
were threatened with a split in a State’s 
electoral vote. Surely, those in control 
of southern legislatures would not ex- 
tend the franchise to people who would 
use the vote to threaten their suprem- 
acy. In any case, as I said before, 
southern legislatures met the agrarian 
and populist challenge with a program 
of systematic disfranchisement. 

Sponsors of this resolution claim that 
more southerners would vote in presi- 
dential elections because operation of 
the Lodge-Gossett plan would miracu- 
lously create real contests in the South. 
In other words, they argue that there 
are a number of southern Republicans 
who just do not bother to vote under 
the present system but who would vote 
in huge numbers if the Lodge plan were 
adopted. Well, first of all, I think 
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southern legislatures would adopt the 
Mundt plan, rather than the Lodge plan, 
for reasons which I shall explain later. 

Moreover, where would Republican 
votes come from in the South? I sup- 
pose the Republican Party might appeal 
to the southern racist who may not 
bother to vote now. That, however, 
would endanger the GOP’s liberal and 
Negro support in the rest of the Nation. 
Can you not just imagine, Mr. President, 
what would happen to the Republican 
Party in the North if its presidential 
candidate approved racial segregation in 
order to woo southern voters. The other 
possibility is that the Republican Party 
might appeal to southern Negroes and 
poor whites. The trouble is that most 
of these people cannot vote. Further- 
more, appeal to southern Negroes and 
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liberals would alienate the conservatives 
to whom Republican economic and fiscal 
policy is most likely to appeal. Would 
not the Democratic South have trapped 
the Republican Party in a real box? 
Really, does it not sound foolish to spec- 
ulate about where the Republicans can 
win more votes in the South? I think 
it does, because all of us are political 
realists enough to know that adoption 
of the Lodge plan will not produce south- 
ern Republicans, 

During hearings on the Lodge-Gossett 
plan in the last four Congresses, several 
southerners said that adoption of the 
Lodge plan would not enlarge the Repub- 
lican percentage of the southern vote. If 
this is true, as I believe it is, and if south- 
ern participation in popular elections re- 
mains limited, as I believe it will, then 
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the Republican Party would be almost 
forced to try to decrease the South’s 
voice in the electoral college, through en- 
forcement of the second section of the 
14th amendment. I think the Repub- 
lican Party would be forced to this as a 
matter of sheer self defense. 

In the absence of action to reduce the 
southern electoral vote, adoption of the 
Lodge-Gossett plan would increase the 
importance of the South in national pol- 
itics, I have before me some figures 
showing the southern electoral vote and 
the margin of electoral victory in the 
past 19 elections. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this table be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows; 


The southern electoral vote and the margin of victory in presidential elections, 1880-1952 


Present system 


Lodge-Gossett plan 


Electoral) Southern 


votes in 
votes for 
excess of winner 


majority 


Republican. 
-| Democrat... 
Republican. 
-| Democrat... 
ee 


22882888828 


126 


1 Election by Congress: 1880, 1892, 1896, 1900, 1908, 1912, 
. 838 of the hearings but adapted to fit the ‘Mundt-Lodge-Gossett 
requires a majority of the electoral vote in order to be elected, 
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DANIEL PROPOSAL INCREASES POWER OF SOUTH 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, these 
statistics show that, under the present 
system, the 11 Southern States held a 
balance of power in only 4 of the last 19 
presidential elections—only in 1884, 1892, 
1916, and 1948. In contrast, the Daniel 
version of the Lodge-Gossett plan, with 
the majority electoral-vote requirement, 
would have made Southern electoral 
votes absolutely necessary for victory in 
every election except the one in 1904. In 
all the other elections, the withholding of 
southern electoral votes from the popu- 
lar victor would have meant his certain 
defeat in the electoral college. 

This would give to a minority—south- 
ern whites—an influence in presidential 
elections which would far exceed the in- 
fluence of any metropolitan minority to- 
day. The fact is that Republicans and 
northern Democrats would be at the 
mercy of the South in national politics. 

THE LOST-VOTE FALLACY 


Sponsors of the Mundt-Lodge-Gossett 
resolution make a great deal out of what 
they call “lost votes“ or votes counted 
for the opposition.” The argument runs 
something like this: Stevenson polled 
90,000 votes in South Dakota, but all of 
South Dakota’s electoral votes were cast 
for Eisenhower. Therefore, they argue 
that Stevenson’s 90,000 votes were lost 
or counted for Eisenhower. Under their 
resolution, however, Eisenhower's 55 per- 
cent of the popular vote in the Nation 
might well have been lost if the Lodge 
formula had been used in the 39 Eisen- 
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1924, and 1948. This table 


hower States and the Mundt formula had 
been applied in the 9 Stevenson States, 
with Congress deciding who should be the 
President. What of the defeated major- 
ity with 55 percent of the popular vote? 

I cannot be disturbed over this argu- 
ment of lost votes. I think it is naive 
and without reason or logic. In every 
election, where there can be only a single 
winner, all votes cast for the losing can- 
didate can be labelled either “lost” or 
“counted for the winner.” The Mundt- 
Coudert plan would merely transfer the 
winner-take-all rule from the State level 
to the congressional district. The votes 
cast for the candidate who failed to carry 
the congressional district could be called 
either “lost” or “counted for the candi- 
date” who did carry the district. The 
Lodge-Gossett plan would merely trans- 
fer these so-called lost votes from the 
State to the national level. As former 
Senator Homer Ferguson has said, “the 
truth is that no votes are lost when val- 
idly cast in an election. They are actu- 
ally counted toward the final decision; 
and, if insufficient for victory, they have 
simply exhausted their power as votes.” 
I—4. FIFTY PERCENT OF ELECTORAL VOTE NEEDED 

TO ELECT 

In the substitute Daniel-Mundt-Ke- 
fauver amendment, Mr. President there 
is one provision which is perhaps the 
most dangerous proposal to our elec- 
toral system which has been seriously 
offered in many years. That is the 
proposal that if any candidate fails to 
receive a majority of the electoral vote, 
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The 11 Southern States are: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, M 
sippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Texas, Tennessee, and Virginia, * 


the Congress will meet to decide the 

issue. The language of the proposal 

reads as follows: 

The person having the greatest number 
of votes for President shall be the President, 
and the person having the greatest number 
of votes for Vice President shall be the 
Vice President, if such number be a ma- 
jority of the whole number of electoral 
votes.“ 

UNDER PRESENT PROPOSAL ALMOST HALF OF 
ELECTIONS SINCE 1880 WOULD HAVE BEEN 
DECIDED BY CONGRESS 
Mr. President, I believe the method by 

which this amendment proposes to settle 

the election of a President, once it is 
thrown into Congress for decision, is an 
improvement over the present system in 
which each State is given one vote in 
the House. What the proponents of the 
proposal have overlooked—or perhaps 
some of them have not overlooked it— 
is that almost half the elections since 
1880 would have been thrown into Con- 
gress for decision, if the Lodge-Gossett 
amendment had been operating. Fur- 
thermore, Mr. President, had the plan 
been in operation in these years, third 
parties would have been in a much 
stronger strategic position than at the 
present time, and one can only be led 
to the belief that all or almost all of the 
elections would have been decided by the 

Congress. 

Mr. President, this on the face of it is 
such a ridiculous proposal that this fact 
alone should lead the Senate at least to 
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recommit the proposal until the Commit- 
tee has had time to study its full im- 
plications. 

Now for the proof. 

First, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
a table which shows the total popular 
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vote and the actual electoral vote by 
number and percentage for the Demo- 
crats and Republicans from the election 
of 1880 to that of 1952. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Popular vote and electoral vote of presidential candidates, 1880-1952 


Popular vote 


Democratic 


Year Republican 


Number 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, we 
should note that in the elections of 1880, 
1884, 1888, 1892, 1912, 1916, and 1948 the 
Presidents were elected with less than a 
majority of the popular votes cast for 
all candidates. Because of the existing 
electoral system, however, less than a 
majority of the popular vote, neverthe- 
less, produced a sizable majority in the 
electoral vote. 

Thus Garfield, in 1880, with 48.3 per- 

cent of the popular vote to 48.2 percent 
for Hancock, won by an electoral margin 
of 214 to 155, or by 58 percent to 42 
percent in the electoral college. In 1884 
Cleveland received 48.5 percent of the 
popular vote to Blaine’s 48.3 percent; 
but Cleveland had an electoral margin 
of 219 to 182, or 54.6 percent to 45.4 per- 
cent. In 1888, of course, Harrison, with 
fewer popular votes than Cleveland—he 
received 47.8 percent to Cleveland’s 48.7 
percent—nonetheless, received 233 elec- 
toral votes to Cleveland’s 168, or 58.1 
percent to 41.9 percent of the electoral 
vote. In 1892 Cleveland received 46.1 
percent of the popular vote to 43.1 for 
Benjamin Harrison and won by 277 to 
145 in the electoral college, or by 62.6 
percent of the electoral votes, to 32.7 
percent of the electoral votes for Harri- 
son. James P. Weaver, the Populist can- 
didate, received over 1 million votes, 
about one-ninth of the total, but got 
only 22 electoral votes, or one-half of 
1 percent. 
_ Further, in 1912, Woodrow Wilson won 
only 41.8 percent of the popular vote, but 
81.9 percent of the electoral vote, be- 
cause of the Taft-Roosevelt split in the 
Republican Party. In 1916 Wilson got 
less than 50 percent of the popular vote, 
49.3 percent; and Hughes received 46.1 
percent. Wilson won the election with 
277 electoral votes to 254 for Hughes, or 
by a 52 to 48 percent margin in the elec- 
toral college. 


(1000) Percent Number Percent 


Republican Other 


Number Percent] Number | Percent 


58.0 42.0 
182 45,4 219 4.6 |- 
233 58.1 168 41.9 
145 32.7 277 62.6 
271 60. 6 176 39.4 
292 65.3 155 34.7 
336 70.6 140 20.4 
321 66.5 162 33. 5 
8 1.5 435 81.9 
254 47.9 277 52.1 
404 76.1 127 23.9 
382 71.9 136 25.6 
444 83. 6 87 16.4 |- 
59 11.1 472 88,9 |. 
8 1.5 623 98.5 |. 
82 15.4 449 84.6 |. 
99 18.6 432 81.4 
189 35.6 303 57.1 
442 83.2 89 16.8 


Finally, in 1948, President Truman got 
only 49.4 percent of the popular vote to 
Dewey’s 45 percent; yet President Tru- 
man won in the electoral college by 303 
to 189, with another 39 votes going to 
Thurmond. Truman’s electoral percent 
was 57.1 to 35.6 for Dewey and 7.3 percent 
for Thurmond. 

PRESINT SYSTEM PRODUCES DECISIVE RESULTS 


The point of these figures, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is this—and I do not rise to blame 
the system, but to praise it—that with- 
out the present electoral system, which 
produces decisive electoral victories with 
only small popular victories, the office 
and power and prestige of the Presidency 
would suffer irremedial harm. Our peo- 
ple would be less willing to accept elec- 
toral decisions. The President would be 
in a weak position. The country would 
be divided and there would be constant 
and continuous bickering over the re- 
sults. I believe it is a healthy thing to 
have the winner receive an electoral vote 
larger than his popular majority or 
plurality. I believe this is good; and 
without it there would have been great 
division in the country in almost all the 
elections in which the popular vote was 
close or in which the winner received 
only a plurality rather than a majority. 

Mr. DUFF. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield 
to the very able Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. DUFF. Is not one of the great 
difficulties of this proposal that at a time 
when decisiveness is necessary in a criti- 
cal world situation, we might very well 
have a critical world situation and also 
a lack of decision in the United States, 
when decision is vital to the welfare of 
the free world? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania is exactly correct. Even 
if the election were not thrown into the 
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Congress, if the vote were close, the 
prestige of the incoming administration 
would be damaged. If the election were 
thrown into the Congress, particularly 
if there were a third party, no one would 
be able to state what would happen, and 
the Government would be greatly weak- 
ened. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
is completely correct. 

I rise to point this out, Mr. President, 
because of what I believe is an irremedial 
flaw in the plan produced by the Sena- 
tors from Texas, South Dakota, and 
South Carolina. When we have opposed 
this plan on grounds that the Mundt- 
Coudert half of it, based on the unit vote 
in congressional districts, would intro- 
duce into the presidential electroal sys- 
tem the same unfair and unrepresenta- 
tive features which already exist in the 
way in which congressional districts 
are apportioned, we have been told that 
the Mundt-Coudert portion of it prob- 
ably would not be accepted by many 
States. Thus, it is claimed that the 
Lodge-Gossett or proportional system 
would be almost the universal choice of 
the individual States. 

Personally, I do not agree with that 
point, inasmuch as I believe that the 
States would choose the plan most ad- 
vantageous to each of them, and that 
States would in fact, shift back and forth 
to further the designs of the party or 
regime in control in each of the States. 
Although as a matter of fact, later I hope 
to demonstrate that probably the pres- 
sures which would be applied would be 
such that a majority of the States would 
choose the Mundt-Coudert system, 
nevertheless suppose we accept the ver- 
dict that the Senator from Texas has 
advanced, namely, that the Lodge-Gos- 
sett or proportional system would be used 
by almost all States. Ido not think that 
would happen, but let us assume that it 
did happen. In that event, I believe it 
would bring even more devastating re- 
sults than thoses which would be brought 
about by the Mundt-Coudert system, as 
now proposed. 

LODGE-GOSSETT METHOD UNWORKABLE 


First, all of us know that under the 
Lodge-Gossett system the electoral vote, 
at least for the two large parties, would 
parallel the popular vote more closely 
than would occur under the present sys- 
tem. For example, in 1952 the popular 
vote was divided 54.879 percent for 
Eisenhower, and 44.377 percent for Mr. 
Stevenson. Under the Lodge-Gossett 
proportional method of dividing the 
electoral vote, Eisenhower would have 
received 54.531 percent of the electoral 
vote, and Stevenson 45.467 percent of 
the electoral vote. Actually, Candidate 
Eisenhower received 442 electoral votes 
to 89 for Governor Stevenson, or 83 per- 
cent of their number. - 

Therefore, under the Lodge-Gossett 
system, the electoral vote parallels 
rather closely the popular vote. Since 
1880, under the Lodge-Gossett plan, the 
greatest deviation of the electoral vote 
from the actual popular vote for the 
Democrats would have been plus 7.2 per- 
cent in 1924; and for the Republicans, 
minus 5.3 percent in the came year. In 
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most elections, however, the deviation 
of electoral vote percentage from the 
popular vote percentage under the 
Lodge-Gossett method would have been 
only 1 to 2 to 3 percent. 

In the hearings on page 335, in the 
very brilliant testimony of Dr. Ruth 
Silva, there is a table which applies the 
Lodge-Gossett method to all the presi- 
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dential elections beginning with the one. 
in 1880. The table applies the Lodge- 
Gossett system to our past elections. I 
ask unanimous consent that the table 
be inserted at this point in the RECORD, 
as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Democratic Party 


Republican Party 


. 55 eee 
sett plan opular vo sett plan ‘opular v. 
electoral vote percent Difference electoral vote percent Difference 
percent percent 
49. 295 48. 225 +1.070 47, 453 —0. 855 
50. 000 48. 842 +1. 158 47. 307 —. 908 
50. 599 48. 658 +1. O41 6. 334 —1, 483 
45. 653 46.110 —. 466 41. 937 =]. 163 
49, 508 46, 824 +2. 684 48. 166 —2. 768 
48. 591 45. 530 +3. 061 48. 613 —3. 086 
37. 605 37. 597 -+-. 008 56. 408 —.004 
46, 977 43, 051 +3. 926 47.785 —3. 796 
46, 460 41, 821 +4, 639 21. 450 —1. 728 
53. 540 49, 265 +4. 275 41.827 —4. 231 
40. 038 34. 666 +5. 372 56. 478 —4. 759 
36. 045 28. 828 7.217 48. 738 —5. 316 
43. 616 5 2.823 54.972 —3. 138 
61. 695 57.411 4, 284 35. 706 —3. 945 
64. 087 60.194 +3. 893 33. 070 —3. 469 
58. 380 53. 847 533 40.414 —4. 356 
55. 499 51.644 +3. 855 12. 147 —3. 722 
49.190 49. 363 —.173 41.902 —3. 086 
45. 469 44. 377 +1. 002 54. 631 =, 348 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, in her 
testimony on the same page, however, 
Dr. Silva points out that in 17 of the 19 
elections since that date, the Democratic 
Party candidates would have received a 
greater electoral vote than the one they 
were entitled to by the percentage of 
the popular vote, She says also that— 

In contrast, the formula would have con- 
sistently given the Republicans a smaller 
electoral yote than they were entitled to by 
their percentage of the popular vote. 


Mr. President, after Senate Joint Res- 
olution 31 has been reported, we have 
now been offered, in its stead, a new 
formula. It includes, among other new 
provisions, the language that if no can- 
didate receives a majority—not a plu- 
rality, but a majority—of the electoral 
vote, the election will be decided by the 
Congress. 

Under the original Lodge-Gossett pro- 
posal, as amended by my former col- 
league from Illinois, Senator Lucas, the 
figure was 40 percent, but such strenuous 
objections were made that, since third 
parties under the plan would receive a 
close approximation of electoral votes to 
popular votes, the plan would promote 
third parties and splinter parties, that 
this new provision of a clear majority— 
50 percent or more of the electoral vote— 
was substituted for the 40 percent pro- 
vision. 

Mr. President, if we apply this 50 per- 
cent formula—which now is a part of 
the Daniel-Mundt-Thurmond substi- 
tute—it is clear from the facts which 
were placed before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, and from the table on page 335 
of the hearings, that at least 8, and pos- 
sibly 9, of the last 19 presidential elec- 
tions would have been thrown into the 
Congress for decision. That, I submit, 
Mr. President, would be an intolerable 
situation. It is clear, too, that knowing 
that this would so easily be possible, 
third parties would be more powerful, 


and would hold the balance of power in 
almost all our elections. 

But I wish to give the proof of the 
fact that 8 and possibly 9, of 19 elections 
since 1880 would have been decided by 
the Congress under the present proposal, 
before I point out the disastrous conse- 
quences of such a system. 

Under the Lodge-Gossett plan, with 
the provision that a candidate must re- 
ceive one-half of the electoral vote, or 
else the decision will be thrown into the 
Congress, stalemated elections would 
have been produced in 8 elections since 
1880. In those elections, under the 
Lodge-Gassett formula the following 
percentages of the electoral vote would 
have been received by the candidates of 
each party: 


Democratic | Republican 
Year candidate candidate 
electoral vote | electoral vote 
percent percent 


Source: Hearings, p. 335, 


In 1884, the Democratic candidate, 
President Cleveland, would have re- 
ceived a bare 50 percent of the electoral 
vote, under the Lodge-Gossett system, 
to 48.21 percent for Blaine, his Re- 
publican opponent. It is not clear 
whether 50 is a majority; and perhaps 
this election, too, would have been 
thrown into the Congress for decision. 
EVEN WITH A POPULAR MAJORITY FOR A PRESI- 

DENT, FOUR ELECTIONS WOULD HAVE BEEN 

THROWN INTO THE CONGRESS 

In 4 of those elections—those of 1896, 
1900, 1908, and 1924—the Republican 
candidate received more than half the 
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popular vote; the percentages were 50.9, 
51.7, 51.6, and 54.1. But, first, because 
the Lodge-Gossett system would make 
the electoral vote percentage very close 
to the popular vote percentage, rather 
than to exaggerate the electoral vote, as 
at present; and, second, because it would 
consistently give the Republican Party 
a somewhat smaller electoral vote than 
its percentage of the popular vote, those 
four elections would have been thrown 
into the Congress under the provision in 
this substitute that will happen unless a 
candidate receives an electoral-vote ma- 
jority. And, of course, that is in addi- 
tion to the other 4 elections since 1886 
which would have been thrown into the 
Congress for decision—elections in 
which the winning candidate did not re- 
ceive a majority of the popular vote, and 
would not have received a majority of 
the electoral vote under the Lodge-Gos- 
sett plan. 

I repeat, Mr. President, that under the 
Lodge-Gossett system, as now proposed, 
8 elections, and possibly 9, would have 
been decided by the Congress since the 
election of 1880. , 

The proponents will say that we are 
not to use history if it helps us to show 
what a ridiculous and senseless pro- 
posal we have before us, although I must 
say that the proponents have not hesi- 
tated to call upon the past when dis- 
cussing what they regard as the faults 
in the present election system. What is 
sauce for the goose is certainly sauce for 
the gander. 

PROPOSED SYSTEM A BOON TO THIRD PARTY 


But I would say that if this system 
had been in effect, and knowing that 
any candidate would have had difficulty 
in getting a majority of the electoral 
vote, and knowing especially that the 
Republican vote would consistently be 
underrepresented by the Lodge-Gossett 
method, there would have been a field 
day for third party or States-rights par- 
ties or States-righters running under a 
Democratic label in the South. This ef- 
fect of the 50 percent proposal may, in 
fact, be the reason why some have in- 
sisted upon raising the requirement from 
40 percent to 50 percent. It would give 
a third party, especially in one-party 
States and States where a very small 
electorate has disproportionate power, 
the opportunity to throw almost any 
presidential election into Congress for 
decision. 

When this compromise was brought 
forward, one of two things happened: 
either, the full implications of this 50 
percent provision were not realized by 
its proponents—in which case the Sen- 
ate should vote overwhelmingly to re- 
ject this dangerous and ridiculous sub- 
stitute amendment; or the advocates of 
this amendment knew full well the im- 
plication of this provision in their sub- 
stitute, in which case the substitute 
should be defeated overwhelmingly by 
the Senate as unworkable, unreasonable, 
and a greater threat to our presidential 
election system than any which has yet 
occurred in the history of our Republic. 
PROPOSAL WOULD PROMOTE UNPLEDGED ELECTORS 


There is yet another provision of the 
substitute amendment which should be 
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examined closely. It is the provision 
which states that— 

Any candidate for elector who before the 
election has pledged his vote for President 
or Vice President to a specific person shall, 
if elected, cast his vote for such person. 


On first reading, Mr. President, this 
provision appears to be an improvement 
over our present system, under which, 
as we know, electors can, and have, 
failed to vote for the presidential candi- 
date of their party, although that has 
happened on only rare occasions. 

However, when reviewed in the con- 
text of the Lodge-Gossett, Mundt- 
Coudert arrangement, this is, in fact a 
very dangerous provision. 

Third parties and regional parties, 
under the substitute proposal, would 
have a controlling influence in every 
election. Knowing this, there is nothing 
in this language to prevent—and indeed 
the substitute amendment would en- 
courage—electors running unpledged. 
This would give them an influence over 
the electoral vote which unpledged dele- 
gations now have in closely contested 
national party conventions, with which 
I think the Senator from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. Durr] is somewhat familiar. 

I think we should not suppress, as 
Senators, what as men we know to be 
true; namely, if either Democratic or 
Republican Party platforms or party 
candidates, took stands on issues such as 
civil rights, labor legislation, or progres- 
sive social legislation, groups in both 
parties who disagree with such issues 
not only could, but probably would, keep 
electors in their States unpledged, thus 
giving them controlling influence over 
an election and throwing it into the 
Congress. 

This would also be true, but somewhat 
less true, of dissident groups on the left 
as well as on the right. I say this be- 
cause the Lodge-Gossett or proportional 
system gives much greater infiuence to 
third parties in one-party States than to 
third parties in the large two-party 
States. For example, even though the 
proponents of Lodge-Gossett claim that 
it would fairly distribute the electoral 
vote in proportion to the popular vote, 
this is not true. In 1948, the two third- 
party candidates received almost pre- 
cisely the same popular yote. Thurmond 
got 1,169,021 votes and Wallace got 
1,157,172 votes. In that election Thur- 
mond received 39 electoral votes and 
Wallace none. Under the Lodge-Gossett 
proportional method, which is supposed 
to remedy such situations, Thurmond 
would have received 38.6 electoral votes, 
or 7.3 percent of the total number, and 
Wallace 9.4 electoral votes or 1.8 percent 
of the total. Thus, even this propor- 
tional system gives much greater weight 
to a third party in one-party States than 
to third parties in large two-party States. 
Of course this is true, also of the vote of 
the two major parties—i. e., the one- 
party States would have the whip-hand. 

PROPOSAL WOULD PROMOTE PARLIAMENTARY 

SYSTEM 

There is yet another consequence 
which follows from the Lodge-Gossett 
proposal, I have shown that 8 and pos- 
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sibly 9 of the last 19 presidential elec- 
tions would have been decided by Con- 
gress under its 50 percent provision. 


This means that congressional candi- 


dates would be running not only as rep- 
resentatives of their districts, but as pres- 
idential electors. In this respect this 
provision would change, completely, the 
American system and make it far more 
like the parliamentary system where the 
personalities of the local candidates and 
the local issues they represent, are much 
less important than the national party 
label. This might be good or bad, de- 
pending on one’s point of view, but it 
would be a logical consequence of the 
substitutes now before us. 

Now, Mr. President, if we are going to 
have a parliamentary system, let us de- 
bate that and decide that on its merits, 
but let us not drag it in by the back door 
as it would be dragged in under the pro- 
visions of this substitute amendment. 

PROPOSAL RISKS DISASTER 


Let us look further as to the conse- 
quences of throwing almost all elections 
into Congress for decision. 

First of all, the will of the people would 
be frustrated. Many, and in fact most, 
of the presidential candidates who re- 
ceived a majority of the popular vote, 
would find that notwithstanding their 
popular majority Congress itself would 
have to determine the election. That is 
a much greater evil than any supposed 
evil which now exists in the electoral 
system. 

Second, there would always be an 8 
weeks delay before the public knew the 
outcome of our presidential elections— 
that is from the election date in Novem- 
ber until the Congress met in January. 
This type of delay and uncertainty, 
which would occur every 4 years, would 
strain our presidential election system 
beyond the breaking point. The budget 
would be delayed, there would be no time 
for the candidates to determine the per- 
sonnel they desired to serve with them, 
there would be trades and bargains for 
every conceivable post, position, and 
benefit desired by this or that powerful 
group in Congress, and all three candi- 
dates would be operating in a vacuum, 
not knowing whether they or their oppo- 
nents were to be the President. We 
would have a Hayes-Tilden circus in 
every election. This general indecisive- 
ness could bring down the system. 

Third, it is quite clear that in any 
election, the man with the third highest 
popular vote would continue to remain 
in a strong position even after his clear 
defeat at the polls. With stalemates be- 
tween the two front runners, the third 
party candidate would be in a position 
not unlike that now held in party con- 
ventions by the dark horse candidate 
when the two front runners are dead- 
locked. If not chosen as President, he 
would dictate who would be President. 

Fourth, and perhaps the most danger- 
ous implication is that this process would, 
as the Senator from Pennsylvania has 
observed, weaken the presidential lead- 
ership which is imperative at this stage 
in our history. In almost any election, 
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the winning candidate would be depend- 
ent on Congress for his election. Think 
of the concessions he would have to make 
to group after group. Think what effect 
this would have on the general concept 
of division of power between three equal 
institutions—the Presidency, the Con- 
gress, and the judiciary. Congress would 
dominate. The President would be in its 
control and power. And given the groups 
and regions which would have the de- 
cisive and controlling influence in the 
Congress, this could only mean a weak- 
ening of the progress at home and a re- 
turn to isolationism abroad. 

Mr. President, under this amendment 
and its clear implications and conse- 
quences, our Nation would be courting 
internal disaster in a time of external 
peril, if we were to be so foolish as to 
pass it with a two-thirds vote of the 
Senate. 

Mr. DUFF. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. DUFF. In effect, is it not true that 
what we would be doing would be bor- 
rowing the uncertainties which have 
paralyzed the French Government in 
times of great crises? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. We would be copying 
some of that uncertainty. Of course, 
that is the tendency of a multiparty 
system. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. We sometimes hear it 
said that it makes no difference what is 
said in a speech in the Senate, that 
votes in the Senate are already frozen be- 
fore the debate starts on an issue. Ihave 
always denied that, because in my per- 
sonal experience I know that many times 
my vote in the Senate has been changed 
by either an unanswerable argument in 
the committee report or by speeches on 
the floor of the Senate. 

As the Senator knows, I feel that there 
should be some changes in our electoral 
college system, although, as he also 
knows, I happen to favor the direct elec- 
tion of President in the States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. As does the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. MORSE. When the pending pro- 
posal first came before the Senate, after 
giving it only a cursory reading, I 
thought it was an improvement. I went 
along as one of the cosponsors, reserving 
to myself the right to vote for amend- 
ments, or to vote against the entire pro- 
posal if debate convinced me that such 
should be my vote. 

I wish to say that the contributions to 
this debate by the Senator from Illinois 
Mr. Dovuctas], the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Case], and other 
Senators have convinced me that the 
proposal certainly should not be voted 
for in its present form. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I intend tomorrow to 
vote for certain amendments, to see if 
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we cannot obtain some satisfactory 
amendments. If not, I shall vote against 
the entire proposal. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is very refresh- 
ing news. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
another item to discuss when the Sena- 
tor finishes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall finish very 
shortly. I have only a few more pages, 
I-35. WHICH SYSTEM WOULD THE INDIVIDUAL 

STATES CHOOSE? 

Thus far, we have been examining the 
Lodge-Gossett and Mundt-Coudert plans 
separately. In fact, of course, they are 
combined in the substitute amendment. 
We are faced with the situation that, if 
passed and ratified, the States could 
choose the method they desired to use. 
This brings almost limitless complica- 
tions, and this fact alone should cause 
us to reject this two-headed monster or 
recommit it until the Judiciary Commit- 
tee can study it and give some clear in- 
formation as to its consequences, 

Because of the combination we are 
laboring under unusual and unique han- 
dicaps. 

In the first place, there are no official 
public statistics of the actual votes for 
President by congressional districts in 
previous elections. Further, such fig- 
ures were not presented to us by the 
committee, although a tabulation was 
given by one witness based on the best 
available evidence. Even this left great 
uncertainty for the elections prior to 
that of 1948. We have, however, found 
that the Congressional Quarterly did 
publish such unofficial figures for the 
1952 election in January of this year. 
By going to the experts and by making 
calculations, I believe we are now able 
to present accurate figures, but only for 
1952. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point as a part of my remarks cer- 
tain tables from the Congressional Quar- 
terly Almanac, which I am using by per- 
mission. I am deeply indebted to the 
Congressional Quarterly Almanac for its 
willingness to allow this material to be 
reproduced and who gave permission to 
me to use it on the floor of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


House election percentages, 1950-5¢—Per- 
centage of Eisenhower vote by districts, 
1952 


This exclusive Congressional Quarterly chart shows 
the election 3 for the 82d, 83d, and 84th Con- 
gresses, and the percentages of the vote which Presi- 
dent Eisenhower chalked up in each congressional dis- 
trict in 1952... Districts consistently won by over 60 

cent of the total vote seldom change politically, 
istricts in the 56 to 60 percent bracket are key districts, 
but most of them stay in the same party. Districts 

hich normally elect Representatives by less than 55 


Ww 

percent of the total vote are usually doubtful and 

either way, Figures under the appropriate year. 5 
pertain to winning candidate in each election, 

sarily to present holder of seat. 


not neces- 
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se tng a 8 ngressional Quarterly Almanac, vol. XI, p. 713 (1955). 
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State by State electoral vote by congressional district (Mundt-Coudert) method, 1962 election, happen without changing a single vote 
and comparative figures in a single precinct, 
Let me give some examples, Mr. Presi- 
0 © @ dent. First, let us take the 1948 elee- 
tion. I now ask unanimous consent to 
onal | State ture have placed in the Recorp a tabulation 
r e showing how the result of the 1948 elec- 
tion, by combining the formulas in this 
tita amendment, would have given Dewey 
A B A B the most electoral votes and which, 
x under the 50-percent provision of the 
y y Assem. amendment before us, would have 
Repub-| Demo- | Senate * 
e | Carats bly thrown the election into the Congress. 
There being no objection, the table 
Alabama 21 0 9 9 n 45 9 9 B D 8 ns bine to be printed in the RECORD, 
88. 2 : 
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terly Almanac, vol. XI, p. 716-17 (1955); column 7, Co 
Symbols: R= Republican; D= tic. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. In the second place 
the combinations which are possible 
under this dual system are almost limit- 
less. We have 48 States. Each State 
can select one or another alternative. 
Thus, the number of combinations 
which are possible under this amend- 
ment are at least two to the 48th power— 
2“. This means that there are 281,- 
474,976,710,656 different combinations of 
electoral votes which could be produced 
in any election under this hybrid mon- 
strosity. 

Thus, in almost any election, except a 
huge popular landslide, with the same 
number of votes in exactly the same 
States, districts, counties, towns, wards, 
and precincts, a range of results stretch- 
ing from a Republican landslide to stale- 
mate to a Democratic landslide could 
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happen, depending on which alternative 
the individual States selected. 

I repeat, this is both possible and 
probable, and could happen without 
changing a single vote. 

Thus, although we can apply the 
Lodge-Gossett system to previous elec- 
tion statistics, and can say with cer- 
tainty what the outcome would have 
been—and if we had the precise figures 
for presidential voting by congressional 
districts for all past elections, we could 
apply the Mundt-Coudert formula to 
past election results and could say with 
certainty what the outcome would have 
been—with this hybrid system, we get a 
range of possible results which number 
281,474,976,710,656 or 2 to the 48th power. 

This is true, Mr. President. It is ri- 
diculous, Mr. President. And it could 
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Ps a L-G=Lodge-Gossett, M-C=Mundt-Cou- 


Sources: For the Lodge-Gossett form Senator 
Taft’s tables, Congressional Record, BS 96, part 1, 
pages 1271-1272; for Mundt-Coudert formula, Dr. Ruth 
Silva’s tables on pp. 274-275 of hearings on H. J. Res. 11, 
ere eying and fractional discrepan 

ere may be minus io: cies for 
the effect of votes for 3d, 4th, and even 5th party candi- 
dates is not clear in every case, 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, by 
using the alternative most favorable to 
Dewey in each of the 48 States, the 
electoral result would have been 260.4 
electoral votes for Dewey and 228.2 elec- 
toral votes for Truman. 

This result would have happened 
without the shift of a single vote in the 
country if the individual States had been 
operating under the formula most ad- 
vantageous to Dewey in each State. 
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In the second example I have pro- 
duced an overwhelming Truman vic- 
tory, with exactly the same vote in the 
same places as actually happened in 
1948. By assuming that the States 
would use that formula most advan- 
tageous to Truman, the result would 
have been 334.7 electoral votes for Tru- 
man and 156.2 electoral votes for Dewey. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ta- 
ble be reproduced in the Recor at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

1948 elections: Overwhelming Truman vic- 


tory by assuming States operated under 
plan most favorable to Truman 


For- Total 
State mula | electoral Dewey] man 

used vote 

11 0.0 0.0 

4 0 4.0 

9 0 9.0 

25 11.8 11.9 

6 1.0 5.0 

8 4.0 3.8 

3 1.5 1.5 

8 1. 0 7.0 

12 0 12.0 

4 0 4.0 

28 13.8 14.0 

13 6.4 6.3 

10 3.0 7.0 

8 43 3.6 

11 1.0 10.0 

10 1.7 3.3 

5 2.8 21 

8 4.0 4.0 

16 4.0 12.0 

19 9.3 9.0 

11 0 11.0 

9 2 9 

15 1.0 14.0 

4 0 4.0 

6 3.3 2.7 

3 0 3.0 

4 21 1.9 

16 8.0 7.3 

4 0 4.0 

47 21.6 21.2 

14 1.0 13.0 

4 2.1 1.7 

2⁵ 12. 3 12.4 

10 1.0 9.0 

L-G 6 3.0 2.8 

L-G 35 17.8 16.4 

4 0 4.0 

South Carolina....|! L-G 8 3 1.9 

South Dakota. L-G 4 21 1.9 

Tennessee M-C 12 2.0 9.0 

ae 23 0 23.0 

— 4 0 4.0 

3 1.8 1.1 

11 3.0 8.0 

8 0 8.0 

8 0 8.0 

12 4.0 8.0 

3 0 3.0 

531 156. 2 334.7 


1 Thurmond got bulk of the electoral vote. 

There may be minor and fractional discrepancies for 
the effect of votes for 3d, 4th, and even Sth party candi- 
dates is not known in each ease. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Now, Mr. President, 
let us apply the two-headed system to 
the 1952 election. Let us assume that 
the votes actually cast in that election 
in the actual places they were cast, were 
distributed according to the electoral 
vote method in the amendmnt before 
us which was most favorable to Mr. 
Stevenson. By this method, Eisenhower 
would have received 264.9 electoral votes 
and Stevenson 263.9 electoral votes and 
since Eisenhower did not have a major- 
ity of the electoral vote Congress would 
have had to determine the final result. 

I ask that a table be inserted in the 
Recorp at this point, showing how, by 
each State choosing the formula in the 
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Daniel substitute most favorable to Mr. 
Stevenson, this result could have been 
produced. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

1952 election: Stalemated election by States, 


choosing formula most favorable to Steven- 
son 


For- Total | Renub-| De: 

State mula |e ep os 

used vote lican | cratic 
— 5 — 11. 000 
4| 2332] 1.668 
8| 1.000 7.000 
32 | 18.016 | 13. 664 
6 3.618 2.340 
8| 4.456] 3.512 
3 1.554] 1.437 
10 | 5500| 4.500 
8 12. 000 
4| 2616| 1.376 
27 | 14.796 | 12.123 
13 | 7.553 | 5.330 
10 | 6.380 | 3.560 
8| 5.504 2.440 
10 | 3.000] 7. 000 
10} 1.000] 9.000 
5 | 3.300 1.690 
9| 4.980 3.942 
16 8.672] 7.280 
20 | 11.080} 8.800 
11 | 6.083 4.851 
8| 1.000 7.000 
13 | 6.591 | 6.383 
4| 2376| 1.604 
6| 4.152 1.848 
3 1.842] 1.158 
4| 2.436] 1,564 
16 | 9.088] 6.720 
4| 2.216 1.772 
45 | 24.975 | 19.620 
14 4.000 10.000 
4 2.840} 1.136 
25 | 14.200 | 10. 800 
84.368] 3.632 
6| 3.630 2.334 
3216. 864 15.008 
4| 2036| 1.960 
8 | 3.000 5. 000 
4) 2772| 1.228 
1l | 5.000 6. 000 
24 | 12.744 | 11.208 
4| 2356] 1.644 
3| 2145| 0.846 
12 | 6.756 5, 208 
9| 4.887] 4.023 
8| 2.000] 6.000 
12 | 7.320 | 4.644 
3] 1.881 1.113 
531 264. 921 263. 966 


There may be minor and fractional discrepancies for 
the effect of votes for 3d, 4th, and even 5th party candi- 
dates is not known in every case. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, an 
electoral system which is as capricious 
as the one we are asked to accept, and 
which, depending on the formula used 
in each State, could produce a range of 
results, should most certainly be rejected 
by the Senate. 

To accept it would be to introduce 
chaos into our system. It would bring 
charges every 4 years of “rigged” elec- 
tions. It would tempt the States to shift 
back and forth from one system to an- 
other. If such a system existed, at this 
time of the year before a presidential 
election, Mr. Hall, of the Republican 
National Committee, and Mr. Butler, of 
the Democratic National Committee, 
would be touring the State legislatures 
of the country, urging and cajoling them 
to adopt the system each thought most 
favorable to his candidate. 

Although I do not believe it would 
happen, it is certainly possible that State 
legislatures could wait until after an 
election to determine by which method 
their electoral vote would be cast. Cer- 
tainly they would choose that method 
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better designed to promote the fortunes 
of the party or faction in power at the 
time of the election. 

Now that we have looked at the various 
mathematical possibilities under the 
Daniel substitute, with its alternative 
choice of methods, let us ask the ques- 
tion, Which system would each State be 
more likely to choose? 

One can make at least two generaliza- 
tions about this question. 

The first is that the one-party States 
would probably choose the Mundt-Cou- 
dert or district unit system of casting 
their electoral vote. The reason for this 
is that the one-party States would ordi- 
narily have their two Senators and all of 
their Representatives from one party. 
Thus, under the Mundt-Coudert system, 
all of their electoral votes would go to 
one party, whereas under the Lodge- 
Gossett formula the electoral vote would 
be divided in the proportion which the 
popular vote each of the three top candi- 
dates received was to the total popular 
vote. Thus, under Lodge-Gossett, even 
the minority candidate would receive 
some of the electoral vote whereas un- 
der Mundt-Coudert all of the elec- 
toral vote would go to the top candidate 
in these one-party States. 

The Mundt-Coudert method would 
thus give the one-party State a huge 
prize and a larger margin with which 
to bargain than would the Lodge-Gossett 
method. 

Second, it is clear that in those large 
populous two-party States where the 
popular vote is ordinarily about equally 
divided but where the State legislature 
is controlled by one party—as is ordi- 
narily the case in States like New York, 
Ohio, Illinois, and California, to name 
only a few—the Mundt-Coudert system 
would also be selected. The reason is 
simple. Under the Lodge-Gossett meth- 
od, the electoral vote in these States 
would ordinarily be about evenly divided. 
The margin would be 1 or less, or at most 
2 or 3 electoral votes. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will- 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. In States such as 
Massachusetts where the House is con- 
trolled by the Democrats and the Senate 
is in control of the Republicans, and the 
Governor is a Republican, what compro- 
mise or what gyrations would be gone 
through to work out which plan was to 
be established? That is true with re- 
spect to many other States, I may say to 
the Senator from Illinois, particularly 
States like New York. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Except that in New 
York the Democrats seldom control 
either house. 

Mr. KENNEDY. But the Governor is 
a Democrat. i 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 
However, the Governor probably would 
not have any choice in the matter. I do 
not believe he would have a voice in the 
selection of the method. The method 
is to be selected by the legislature, as I 
understand. 

Mr. KENNEDY. But the Governor 
would have the veto power; would he 
not? I understand that the plan that 
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would be used would be a matter of legis- 
lative determination. I understand that 
the acceptance of the amendment would 
depend entirely upon legislative action in 
the various States. However, deciding 
which plan would be used would be sub- 
ject to veto by the governor; would it 
not? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. As I understand, they 
would have to use the Lodge-Gossett 
method unless the legislature provided 
that the Mundt-Coudert method was to 
be used. 

The proposal refers to legislative proc- 
ess, not legislature. Therefore, although 
Iam not an expert on the subject, in my 
opinion, the governor would have no 
voice in the matter. It would be a mat- 
ter of agreement between the two houses 
of the legislature. However, the possi- 
bility of conflict between the two houses 
in those States where one party is in con- 
trol of one house and the other party is 
in control of the other house would be 
great indeed. 

Mr. KENNEDY. What decision has 
the Senator come to on the question of 
the governor’s veto power? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I was referring to 
section 3. 

Mr. KENNEDY. As I read it, the gov- 
ernor would not have the power of veto. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. As 
I read it, the governor does not have the 
power of veto. Frankly, in this respect 
the Democratic Party would lose in the 
States in which the legislatures tend to 
be Republican more than Democratic. 

Mr. DUFF. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. DUFF. Is there any time limit 
specified during which the General As- 
sembly is obliged to exercise its discre- 
tion with respect to when the legislation 
is to be used? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; TI see nothing in 
the proposal to that effect. 

Mr. DUFF. Therefore, would it not 
be possible for a legislature to exercise 
the power after the vote had been cast? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 
That is a point I tried to make earlier in 
my speech. The legislature could do it 
after the election, and they could switch 
back and forth between elections. 

I was referring to the margin of divi- 
sion of the electoral vote under the two 
systems, and said the margin would be 1 
or less, or at the most 2 or 3 electoral 
votes. The size of margin is not a large 
enough prize to be of great importance 
in a national election. Therefore, to 
enhance their bargaining position, and 
because of the gerrymanding of congres- 
sional districts, these two-party States 
could become important prizes by using 
the Mundt-Coudert plan and insure the 
party controlling the legislature a 
greater electoral vote than otherwise 
would have been the case. 

In fact, in those Northern two-party 
States which are really one-party States 
so far as State legislatures are concerned, 
the Mundt-Coudert system would most 
certainly be selected. And in these cir- 
cumstances, the Mundt-Coudert system 
would be a one-way street. For once se- 
lected at a time when say, the Republi- 
cans in New York controlled both the 
governorship and the legislature, it could 
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rarely be undone for even though the 
Democrats so often take the governor- 
ship in New York, it is seldom that they 
control both the State house and Senate 
at the same time because of State dis- 
trict gerrymandering. 

Mr. President, there is another con- 
sideration, also. I have given the politi- 
cal consideration, but there is an arith- 
metical consideration, namely, the 
Mundt-Coudert system produces a 
greater difference between the vote of 
the two parties in the two-party States 
than does the proportional system, and, 
therefore, a State wishing to magnify its 
importance in the electoral process and 
also in the nominating process would 
tend to choose the Mundt-Coudert sys- 
tem because it would become more of a 
prize for the victorious party and, hence, 
that State would have more influence in 
the selection of a candidate. That is the 
reason why it would be selected if this 
measure passed, just as it is the reason 
why States do not use it now because the 
present system gives a bigger prize than 
the district unit system. 

Thus, Mr. President, because the 
Mundt-Coudert system would enlarge 
the electoral prize, it is quite clear that 
it would be chosen— 

First, in the completely one-party 
States. 

Second, in those two-party States 
where one party controls the machinery 
of the State government. This would be 
a great advantage to the Republican 
Party. 

As one of these two situations is true 
in the vast majority of our States, I 
believe that the Mundt-Coudert system 
would be chosen much more often by the 
States than the Lodge-Gossett formula. 
Certainly if a State knew its own best 
interests it would be chosen, and I be- 
lieve that in general, States are aware 
of their own interests. 

Mr. President, since the Lodge-Gossett 
plan in itself is unsatifactory, since the 
Mundt-Coudert plan itself is unsatisfac- 
tory, since the two of them together are 
even more unsatisfactory, I do not see 
the justification of adopting this consti- 
tutional amendment. I hope, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it will be defeated by a resounding 
vote so that it may be buried for a long 
time to come. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. President, I wish 
to compliment the Senator from Illinois 
on what I think is one of the most out- 
standing speeches I have heard. I think 
it analyzes the pending proposal in the 
most detailed manner, and makes a point, 
which cannot be made too often, that if 
we are considering a radical shift in the 
balance of power in the United States, 
it should not be undertaken lightly; and, 
in my opinion, it should not be under- 
taken at this time. 

I am sending to the desk an amend- 
ment to Senate Joint Resolution 31 in the 
nature of a substitute, and I ask that it 
lie on the table and be printed. It is my 
intention to call up this amendment at 
an appropriate time as a substitute for 
Senate Joint Resolution 31 or the Daniel- 
Mundt compromise substitute, 

Basically the amendment contains, 
noncontroversial but worthwhile changes 
in the Constitution—both of which are 
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also included in Senate Joint Resolution 
31. It accomplishes these changes, how- 
ever, without at the same time drasti- 
cally altering our constitutional system 
and endangering our political stability. 

First, this amendment abolishes the 
electoral college and the office of elector, 
while retaining the system of electoral 
votes, the present allocation of such votes 
to each State, and, unlike Senate Joint 
Resolution 31, the present method of 
counting all the electoral votes of each 
State for the candidate who receives the 
greatest number of votes. The electoral 
college is an unnecessary, confusing and 
potentially harmful anachronism, My 
amendment differs from Senate Joint 
Resolution 31 in this regard by the in- 
sertion of a provision preventing the elec- 
tion of a President and Vice President 
from different parties; and by retention 
of the present provision discouraging 
the nomination of Presidential and Vice 
coe a candidates from the same 

ate. 

Secondly, the amendment adopts the 
language of Senate Joint Resolution 31 
in providing that elections thrown into 
the Congress shall be determined by a 
joint meeting of all Senators and Repre- 
sentatives voting as individuals but not as 
States. This is obviously more demo- 
cratic and less difficult to carry out. The 
amendment provides, as Senate Joint 
Resolution 31 does not, that such ballot- 
ing will be public; and it retains, as 
Senate Joint Resolution 31 does not, the 
present language about who shall be 
considered, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CASE 
of New Jersey in the chair). The amend- 
ment will be received and printed and will 
lie on the table. 


MEASURES PASSED BY SENATE 
THROUGH CALL OF CALENDAR ON 
MARCH 26, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the body of the RECORD a 
statement showing measures passed by 
the Senate through the call of the cal- 
endar today, together with a statement 
showing the most important bills passed 
by the Senate in the 2d session of the 
84th Congress. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

Measures passed by Senate through call of 
calendar on Mar. 26, 1956 


Senate: Dls. cess wawenscasccuewse 155 
i r,, eo A E AE 158 
Senate joint resolutions „ 
House joint resolutions - * 
Senate concurrent resolutions. wae Gee 
House concurrent resolutions - 3 
Senate resolutions 61 

ROCA ic ae ust ting enced eteitin eerie preted 406 


Of the total of 331 Senate and House bills 
and Senate and House joint resolutions, 111 
were general legislation and 220 have been 
private bills. An attached list sets forth 25 
of the more important bills passed by the 
Senate so far this year. 


TWENTY-FIVE Most IMPORTANT BILLS PASSED 
BY THE SENATE, 2D SESSION, 84TH CONGRESS 
1. H. R. 12, the farm bill: A bill to provide 
an improved farm program, and including a 
soil-bank provision, 
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2. H. R. 8780, the farm-gasoline bill: Re- 
lieves farmers from paying excise taxes on 
gasoline and fuels used on the farm, and di- 
rects a refund of taxes paid on such gasoline 

in 1956. 

3. H. J. Res. 471, home-disaster relief: 
Permits the FHA to provide title I repair as- 
sistance to new homes damaged by major 
disasters. 

4. H. R. 7871, disaster loans: Increases to 
$375 million the funds available to the Small 
Business Administration for disaster loans. 

5. S. 2861, emergency highway funds: Au- 
thorizes an increase from $10 to $30 million 
in emergency relief highway funds for fiscal 
year 1956, as a result of flood and hurricane 
damage. 

6. H. R. 6645, natural-gas bill: Freed inde- 
pendent natural-gas producers from direct 
Federal (FPC) price control. 

7. H. R. 7930, Russian River project: Au- 
thorizes completion of the initial stage of 
development at Russian River Basin, Calif., 
a flood-control and irrigation project. 

8. S. 3116, cultural and athletic exchanges: 
Provides a permanent program for United 
States participation in international cul- 
tural, athletic, and industrial fairs. 

9. H. R. 2552, Great Lakes channels: Au- 
thorizes the modification of existing con- 
necting channels above Lake Erie, to provide 
deeper channels on several tributaries. 

10. H. R. 6309, Mississippi-Gulf Outlet: 
Provides for a new channel between the gulf 
and the Mississippi waterway system, for 
deep-draught shipping. 

11. H. R. 7036, limitation on retirement 
income: Increases from $900 to $1,200 the 
amount a person under 72 can earn before 
his over-65 retirement credit must be re- 
duced. 

12. S. 2990, polio vaccine: Extends to June 
$0, 1957, authority to make grants to the 
States for their free provision of Salk vac- 
cine to children and expectant mothers. 
13. H. R. 1855, forest research: Authorizes 
a permanent program of United States con- 
tribution to specialized forest, range, and 
watershed research. 

14. H. R. 7236, soil conservation: Author- 
izes Federal assistance in soil-conservation 
programs to farmers in all areas, not merely 
arid sections of the United States. 

15. S. 2887, security of juries: Makes a 
criminal offense the tapping, recording, or 
unauthorized observance of grand and petit 
jury deliberations. 

16. H. N. 3233, fleeting arson prosecution: 
Makes it a Federal offense to move across 
State lines to avoid prosecution or custody 
for arson. 

17. H. R. 7201, life-insurance company tax: 
Re-forms tax laws on investments by life- 
insurance companies, and amends the law re- 
garding new insurance companies. 

18. H. R. 5614, FCC complaints: Allows the 
FCC to demur to protests against the author- 
ization of grants, and to dismiss insubstan- 
tial protests, after oral argument, without 
hearings. 

19. S. 1456, FCC procedure: Permits the 
FCC to dispense with certain duplicatory 
procedures relating to reports and hearings, 
where communications carriers are jointly 
owned or where consolidations are desired. 

20. S. 1135, Civil Air Patrol: Extends the 
benefits of the Federal Employees Compensa- 
tion Act to senior CAP members. 

21. Executive Q, 83 Congress, Ist session, 
treaty, commercial samples: Ratified the in- 
ternational convention to facilitate importa- 
tion of commercial advertising samples. 

22. H. R. 8100, submarines to Brazil: Au- 
thorizes the loan of 2 reserve submarines to 
Brazil for 5 years and authorizes MDAP pay- 
ment of outfitting costs. 

23. H. R. 6712, tax revision: Amends sec- 
tion 1237 of the Code to afford capital-gains 
treatment to corporations or individuals 
holding foreclosed land for 10 years, sub- 
dividing and selling, unless as part of a real- 
estate trading business. 
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24. H. R. 1726, Federal Seed Act: Provides 
a civil action for violation of the analysis 
and labeling provisions of the act. 

25. H. R. 8107, Reserve Act amendment: 
Equalizes the pay scales of reservists called 
to 6-month training duty with those of Na- 
tional Guard members, and provides in- 
creased medical and disability benefits. 


CONDITIONS IN THE PHILADELPHIA 
OFFICE OF THE INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE SERVICE 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, re- 
cently much has been said about the 
deplorable conditions found to exist in 
the Philadelphia regional area of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue and how it 
has been discovered that many prom- 
inent individuals have not been filing 
their tax returns. 

Today I wish to discuss a situation 
which while probably having nothing to 
do with these previously announced 
cases certainly explains the low state of 
morals which were condoned by high of- 
ficials in that area. 

Today a man still holds a high posi- 
tion in the Philadelphia regional office 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue not- 
withstanding the fact that in the Treas- 
ury Department files is rather conclu- 
sive evidence that during the past 7 years 
he wilfully condoned and protected from 
exposure two embezzlers. 

One of these embezzlers was allowed to 
remain on the payroll for 6 months, the 
second embezzler for nearly 5 years, after 
their discrepancies were discovered, be- 
fore they were reported, during which 
time they continued their defalcations. 
The second man was only removed after 
being exposed from the outside. By that 
time the statute of limitations protected 
the embezzler from prosecution. 

This official to whom I refer as having 
condoned these two embezzlements is Mr. 
Thomas Ainsworth, who for the past 3 
years has held the position of Inspector 
of Interior Audit in the Philadelphia 
office. 

In my opinion Mr. Ainsworth was 
grossly negligent in discharging his re- 
sponsibilities as a public official by not 
promptly reporting these embezzlements, 
and by this failure he became a part of 
the conspiracy to cover up the defalca- 
tions. This cannot be condoned in any 
Government agency, and certainly not in 
the agency charged with the responsibil- 
ity of collecting our taxes. 

Since there were two embezzlements 
involved I shall discuss each one sep- 
arately. 

The first embezzlement dates back to 
1946. At that time Mr. Ainsworth held 
the position as Assistant Collector in the 
Wilmington regional office. 

On September 17, 1946, and again on 
October 26, 1946, in letters signed by a 
taxpayer in the Wilmington area the 
Collector of Internal Revenue's attention 
was called to the fact that this taxpayer 
had cancelled checks showing that pay- 
ments had been made on the account 
upon which he had just received an in- 
voice from the Bureau. 

On November 15, 1946, as the result of 
an internal audit, a memorandum was 
prepared and submitted to the collec- 
tor—now deceased—and his assistant, 
Mr. Ainsworth, calling their attention to 
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the fact that while this taxpayer had 
produced his receipts it was found that 
his account had not been credited. The 
memorandum also outlined cases involv- 
ing two other taxpayers who likewise had 
been billed for accounts upon which they 
had receipts and upon which no credit 
had been given. 

This memorandum of November 15, 
1946, clearly put both the collector—now 
deceased—and his assistant (Mr. Ains- 
worth) on notice that their cashier had 
been mishandling funds and that his ac- 
counts could not be reconciled. 

Subsequent developments showed that 
in each of the three cases referred to in 
the memorandum the reason the tax- 
payers’ accounts had not been credited 
was that their payments had been em- 
bezzled. 


The memorandum outlining this em- 
bezzlement was submitted to the col- 
lector and his assistant on November 
15, 1946; however, it was not until May 
28, 1947, that they notified the proper 
authorities that there was a shortage in 
their office accounts. 

During this 6-month interval the 
cashier was allowed to continue his regu- 
lar duties, and as it later was disclosed, 
during this interval he continued his 
embezzlements without being disturbed 
by his superiors. 

When the case was officially reported 
on May 28, 1947, even then both the col- 
lector and Mr. Ainsworth tried to per- 
suade the examining agent to work out a 
formula whereby the embezzler would be 
permitted to retain his job and make 
restitution of the funds stolen. 

Mr. J. E. McNamee, the Supervisor of 
Accounts and Collections in Charge, to 
whom the case was reported and who in- 
vestigated the charges, wrote a strong 
reprimand of the manner in which these 
two officials had handled this case. 

I now read Mr. McNamee’s letter: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE, 
ACCOUNTS AND COLLECTIONS, 
Philadelphia, Pa., November 13, 1947. 
Mr. PAUL A. HANKINS, 

Deputy Commissioner, Accounts and 
Collections Unit, Internal Revenue 
Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. HANKINS: Transmitted here- 
with is report of the examination of the 
Office of Collector of Internal Revenue, Wil- 
mington, Del., for the period July 2, 1940, to 
June 3, 1947, inclusive. 

In this connection, it is well to note that 
during the period November 1946, when the 
collector was first notified by the assistant 
cashier of an apparent discrepancy in the 
accounts, the cashier, Mr. Flynn, was left in 
complete control of his duties by the col- 
lector and no satisfactory explanation has 
been forthcoming from the Collector as to 
why this situation was allowed to exist. 

The efforts of the collector and assistant 
collector to hide or hush up this affair has 
been, to my way of thinking, presumptuous, 
to say the least. The fact that the assistant 
collector spent several months as a supervisor 
of accounts and collections prior to his pres- 
ent appointment should have instilled in 
him a certain esprit de corps which, I am 
sorry to say, is entirely lacking. He failed 
to acquaint the supervisors, or the Bureau, 
with his knowledge of this irregularity for 
6 months after he found it out, during which 
period the cashier carried on his defalcations. 
As indicated by the report a total of $2,939.26 
was embezzled during the period November 
1946 to May 28, 1947. 
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This amount, in my opinion, should be 
charged to the collector and his assistant to 
be paid out of their personal funds. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. E. McNaMEez, 
Supervisor of Accounts and 
Collections in Charge. 


Mr. President, I read that letter dated 
November 13, 1947, signed by Mr. Mc- 
Namee, the examining agent, and ad- 
dressed to Mr. Paul A. Hankins, Deputy 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
Washington, D. C., which accompanied 
the agent’s report and in which charges 
are made against both the deceased col- 
lector and his assistant, Mr. Ainsworth. 

It is worth noting that the examining 
agent in this instance was so critical of 
Mr. Ainsworth's and the collector’s neg- 
lect in handling this case that he even 
went so far as to recommend that the 
collector and Mr. Ainsworth should be 
held personally liable for payment of the 
funds embezzled during the 6-month in- 
terval in which the evidence was sur- 
pressed. 

This letter containing these charges 
against Mr. Ainsworth and his superior 
was forwarded to the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue in Washington, accompanied by 
the detailed report of the embezzlement, 
under date of November 13, 1947. 

Within 60 days after these serious 
charges had been filed against Mr. Ains- 
worth the record shows that he was rec- 
ommended for and given an increase in 
grade from CAF-12 to CAF-13, which 
promotion carried an increase in salary 
in the amount of $958 per annum, 

At this point I ask unanimous consent 
to have incorporated in the Recorp the 
report dated November 13, 1947, referred 
to above, in which the embezzlements 
were outlined. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

‘TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE, 
ACCOUNTS AND COLLECTIONS, 
Philadelphia, Pa., November 13, 1947. 
Mr. PAUL A. HANKINS, 

Deputy Commissioner, Accounts and 
Collections Unit, Internal Revenue 
Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. HANKINS: The following is a 
report of the examination of the office of 
collector of internal revenue, Wilmington, 
Del., for the period July 2, 1940, to June 3, 
1947, inclusive. 

On May 28, 1947, Mr. Norman Collison, 
collector of internal revenue, Wilmington, 
Del., called me and asked H I could come to 
his office that day. I arrived at the Wilming- 
ton office about noontime and was informed 
by the collector and his assistant, Mr. Ains- 
worth, that there was an apparent short- 
age in the snuff stamps in the Wilmington 
office. I immediately made a count of the 
internal revenue stamps in the vault which 
revealed a shortage of snuff stamps of 
$8,572.50, which shortage still exists. 

‘The cashier was called in and admitted this 
shortage. The collector then stated that 
the cashier was over about $700 in the cash 
account and that he (the cashier) was pre- 
pared to make good this evident shortage of 
$7,800 and insisted that this was the total 
amount of the shortage. He further asked 
if I would accept this arrangement and for- 
get the incident. I replied that my only re- 
action was to notify the Bureau immediately 
and ask for the suspension of the cashier. 
‘The collector demurred to this, pointing out 
that Mr. Flynn was married and had two sons. 
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Upon my insistence that the Bureau be noti- 
fied, the collector asked if he could accom- 
pany me to the Bureau. I acquiesced and, 
because of previous engagments, the trip was 
put off to June 3, 1947. Later that day, I 
found other discrepancies totaling $22,500. 
The cashier was called to the collector’s 
office and, when informed of these discrep- 
ancies, admitted same and said he could 
make full restitution if given 4 or 5 days. 
When asked why he did not admit these dis- 
crepancies during our first interview, he re- 
plied “my bosses did not open their mouth so 
why should I tell on myself.” 

Upon our visit to the Bureau on June 3, 
1947, Mr. Flynn was suspended immediately. 
On June 4, 1947, the Supervisors instituted a 
day-by-day check of the Cashier's records 
from June 3, 1947, back through January 
1940, which revealed a gross shortage of 
$38,018.25, A duplicate credit in the amount 
of $7,500 to the 1944 Eastimated Income Tax 
account of Robert W. Rea under date of 
December 29, 1944 (which erroneous credit 
still stands), and various penalty and inter- 
est items totaling $84.27 credited to taxpay- 
ers on documents filed on time but journal- 
ized as delinquent, reduce the gross shortage 
to a net of $30,433.98. 

The authorized destruction of various rec- 
ords, such as cashier’s work sheets and cash- 
ier’s journals, handicapped the supervisors’ 
investigation as it progressed. The destruc- 
tion of the various order forms for stamps for 
1940 and prior years made it impossible to 
identify purchasers of Documentary and/or 
Stock Transfer stamps. Orders for Stamps 
Fermented Malt Liquor“ were reconstructed 
from brewery records. 

On July 2, 1940, orders for Documentary 
Stamps and Stock Transfer stamps in the 
amount of $1,297.90 were journalized cov- 
ered by misapplied checks. Since this was 
the entire balance of the shortage yet to be 
identified (except one check for $8.44 depos- 
ited April 17, 1943) and neither the names 
of the purchasers of the stamps nor whether 
the original transactions were by cash or 
check could be ascertained, and since the 
comparison of remittance registers and doc- 
ument registers back through January 1940, 
revealed no discrepancies, in which misap- 
plication of funds was apparently involved, 
it was decided that further efforts to identify 
the balance of $2,297.90 would be useless. 

The defalcations set up a fairly regular 
pattern as revealed by the schedule of dis- 
crepancies in deposits. Documents showing 
taxes originally paid in cash were journalized 
under cover of other taxpayers’ checks. 
Sometimes the penciled “cash” was partially 
erased. On bills such as Forms 17 or 19, an 
entirely new form was often prepared in 
pencil with no blue pencil notation and no 
“received” stamp. A general laxness in the 
use of the “received” stamp in the office, 
particularly on orders for stamps, contrib- 
uted to the situation. The documents from 
which checks had been taken were subse- 
quently put through with still other taxpay- 
ers’ checks. However, several times tax- 
payers’ checks were used as described above 
and the document journalized later as a 
cash transaction. Cash was also used many 
times to cover the difference between mis- 
applied checks and documents being jour- 
nalized. On seventeen occasions, Mr. Flynn 
used his personal checks for this purpose. 
These personal checks ranged in amounts 
from 32 cents to $153.16. These were verified 
by the records of the Farmers Bank and 
Trust Co., Wilmington, Del. 

A study of “received” dates, when avall- 
able, on “cash” documents, journalized un- 
der cover of checks indicated that “unidenti- 
fied cash deposited in the operations de- 
scribed in the preceding paragraph came 
from such documents and not from the 
cashier’s personal funds, 

Prior to 1946, the only document not jour- 
nalized for which the check was deposited 
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was a miscellaneous tax return, Form 727, in 
the amount of $8.91 filed by Walter Holliger. 
A check for $17.08 was forwarded by mail 
with form 727 for May and June 1944. That 
check was deposited August 11, 1944, but 
only the Form 727 for June in the amount of 
$8.17 was abstracted. This discrepancy, as 
well as several small excess collections which 
were not credited to taxpayers, apparently 
resulted from adding kited“ documents and 
checks to the document registers and re- 
mittance registers respectively without hav- 
ing first balanced the registers. 

In six different cases documents were al- 
tered to bring the document register into 
balance with remittance registers, to bring 
the stamp control into balance with the 
stamp inventory, or to bring the kited doc- 
uments into exact agreement with the kited 
checks. With one exception these were 
minor alterations. On June 26, 1942, how- 
ever, the cash order of the Diamond State 
Brewery Co. for fermented-malt liquor 
stamps in the amount of $780 was not jour- 
nalized and a fictitious order for fermented- 
malt liquor stamps in the amount of $180 
was journalized in its stead. In addition, 
a fictitious order in the name of Delmarva 
Brewing Co. for fermented-malt liquor 
stamps in the amount of $120 was journal- 
ized the same day. The two orders were 
in the same handwriting and neither the 
taxpayers’ records nor bank statements re- 
veal any such payments. The fictitious order 
of the Diamond State Brewery Co. differs 
from the taxpayer’s copy and records only 
in that an order for 4 25-barrel stamps at 
$150 each had been removed. The fictitious 
order in the name of the Delmarva Brewing 
Co. is for 4 5-harrel stamps at $30 each. 
Apparently an inventory of fermented malt 
liquor stamps revealed an overage of 4 25- 
barrel stamps and a shortage of 4 5-barrel 
stamps and this device was utilized to bring 
the accounts into balance, It also appa- 
rently was used to embezzle $480. The Dia- 
mond State Brewery Co. was not aware that 
5 barrel stamps had been delivered instead 
of 25 barrel stamps. The records of the 
Diamond State Brewery Co. indicated that a 
stamp order in the amount of $780 paid 
by cash, on that date, while the Delmarva 
Brewing Co. had no record of $120 on that 
date. Inasmuch as all orders of the Del- 
marva Brewing Co. were paid by check and 
this order for $120 was covered by cash, it is 
clearly evident that this order was fictitious. 

In addition to checks for $8,572.50, $5,000, 
$500, and $8.91 mentioned heretofore, the 
related documents for which were never 
journalized, checks in the amounts of $15,000 
and $7,500 were submitted by John J. Wil- 
Hams to cover 1946 estimated income taxes 
of himself and his wife respectively. These 
checks were deposited June 4, 1946, to cover 
the 1946 estimated income tax of Anthony 
P. Columbo and Rose M. in the amount of 
$2,500 and F. A. Wardenberg in the amount 
of $20,000, The documents with which Mr. 
Williams’ checks were related have been 
journalized. 

On May 13, 1947, a check in the amount 
of $605.20 drawn by the Wilmington Country 
Club in payment of tax on admissions for 
April 1947, was deposited to cover orders on 
documentary stamps that are marked “cash.” 
A duplicate return was filed by the taxpayer 
at the request of the Collector’s Office and 
was assessed on the October 1947 Spl. No. 1 
list, account No. 53160, and is outstanding. 

Six cash payments, the documents for 
which were never journalized, have been 
definitely established. More may come to 
light eventually. Howard A. Gifford holds a 
cash receipt, Form 1, dated April 9, 1946, in 
the amount of $185.20 covering the balance 
of his 1945 income tax. There is no record 
of this payment in the collector’s office. 
Four taxpayers have submitted affidavits of 
filing forms 11 with cash payments for vari- 
ous special tax stamps in total value of 
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$159.50. The exact amount of the items 
claimed appear on the teller’s cash sheet of 
the assistant cashier as payments for stamps 
and are included in the daily recapitulation 
of cash tallied as on hand at the close of 
business May 27, 1947, by the cashier. A 
comparison of the teller's stamp sheets with 
forms 11 and other stamp records, leaves 
these items unreconciled. 

It had not been the custom of the cashier's 
office to give a receipt for cash payments for 
stamps which could not be issued immedi- 
ately. Now, a form 1 receipt marked: in 
lieu of stamp to be issued” is given to tax- 
payers in all such cases. 

In the schedule of discrepancies, under the 
heading “Net Cash,” there appear 91 items 
which represent payments by the cashier 
from his cash reserves. Seventeen of these 
items marked “*” are his personal checks; the 
balance are cash payments. These payments 
total $10,329.47. It was necessary for the 
cashier to deposit these amounts to balance 
the various days“ work. It is entirely pos- 
sible that part of these payments represent 
cash payments by taxpayers whose returns 
were destroyed and owing to the volume of 
unfinished work of checking the unmatched 
documents received from the processing divi- 
sion and the migration of many war workers, 
it will be impossible to complete this part of 
the investigation. It is also possible that 
additional discrepancies will be uncovered 
when the revenue agents check the 1945 and 
1946 income tax returns (Bureau) and make 
comparison with the credit documents at- 
tached to the return with the amount of 
credit taken by the taxpayer on his return, 

Sincerely yours, 
J. E. MCNAMEE, 
Supervisor o/ Accounts and 
Collections in Charge. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, 2 
years later another embezzlement was 
discovered in the same office, and as be- 
fore, Mr. Ainsworth and his superior fol- 
lowed this same procedure of coverup. 

The details of the second embezzle- 
ment, which took place in the period 
around 1950 was not exposed to the pub- 
lic until November 21, 1955, at which 
time the employee involved was removed. 

The following is a chronological rec- 
ord of the second embezzlement: 

On October 3, 1950, the collector for 
the district of South Carolina advised 
the then collector for the district of 
Delaware, now deceased, of certain al- 
leged irregularities on the part of an 
agent in the Delaware office. The alle- 
gation was that Agent G. E. Donoho had 
not given the proper receipts in the col- 
lection of admission taxes on perform- 
ances given by the Rogers Rodeo when in 
Wilmington, Del., on August 26, 27, and 
28, 1950, and that presumably he had not 
turned in the funds. Photostats of three 
forms No. 729 were enclosed with this 
letter indicating his having given re- 
ceipts for taxes paid as follows: 

August 1926: Tax due $423.15, marked 
“Paid August 27, 1950, G. E. Donoho, 
D. C.“ 

August 1927: Tax due 8267.42, marked 
Paid August 27, 1950, G. E. Donoho, 
Ds 

August 1928, Tax due $104.35, marked 
“Paid August 28, 1950, G. E. Donoho, 
D. G.“ 

Upon examination it was found that 
of this amount only the latter item, 
namely, 8104.35, representing tax for 
August 28, had been recorded on the 
books of the office, the other 2 items 
not having been turned in. When con- 
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fronted with this charge at that time, 
Mr. Donoho explained he had placed the 
money for safekeeping in a shoe at home 
in a closet, and upon subsequent investi- 
gation the money was found as indicated, 

The fact that the agent still had this 
money, which belonged to the United 
States Government and which he had 
collected from the taxpayer, hidden at 
home in a shoe 6 weeks after it had been 
collected, apparently did not disturb his 
superiors, one of whom was Mr. Ains- 
worth, in the least. 

Both Mr. Ainsworth and his superior 
at that time were fully aware of this sit- 
uation and that not only a shortage ex- 
isted in their office but also the taxpayer 
had never been given any credit on the 
books of the Government as having paid 
his taxes. 

This was a clear case of mishandling of 
Government funds, yet it was covered 
up, the case was not reported to the ap- 
propriate authorities as was required 
under the law, nor was any disciplinary 
action taken against the employee in- 
volved. 

The embezzler was allowed to remain 
on his job for 5 years after this was dis- 
covered, and he was only removed last 
November following my reporting of the 
case to the Washington office. 

During this interval Mr. Ainsworth 
not only protected this second embezzler 
from exposure but also recommended 
him for routine promotions. 

At this point I ask unanimous consent 
to have incorporated in the RECORD a 
letter dated January 11, 1956, signed by 
Mr. O. Gordon Delk, the Deputy Com- 
missioner in which the allegations con- 
cerning this second embezzlement are 
confirmed, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNTTED STATES 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF COMMISSIONER 
OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Washington, January 11, 1956. 
Hon. JoHN J. WILLIAMS, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILLIAMS: In your letter of 
August 23, 1955, acknowledged by us on Sep- 
tember 1, 1955, with assurance that a full 
investigation would be made, you furnished 
the following information: 

“It is my understanding that on October 
3, 1950, the collector for the district of South 
Carolina advised the then collector for the 
district of Delaware, Mr. Norman Collison, of 
certain alleged irregularities on the part of 
an agent in the Delaware office, Mr. G. E. 
Donoho, in the collection of admission taxes 
on performances given by the Rogers Rodeo 
in Wilmington, Del., on August 26, 27, and 
28, 1950. Allegedly photostats of three forms 
(No. 729) were enclosed with this letter indi- 
cating his having given receipts for taxes 
paid as follows: 

“August 26: Tax due $423.15, marked ‘Paid, 
August 27, 1950, G. E. Donoho, D. C. 

“August 27: Tax due $267.42, marked ‘Paid, 
August 27, 1950, G. E. Donoho, D. C. 

“August 28: Tax due $104.35, marked ‘Paid, 
August 28, 1950, G. E. Donoho, D. C.“ 

“Allegedly of this amount only the latter 
item; namely, $104.35 representing tax for 
August 28, was recorded on the books of the 
office, the other two items not being turned 
in. Presumably upon being confronted with 
this charge Mr. Donoho claimed to have 
placed the money for safe keeping in a shoe 
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at home in a closet, and upon subsequent 
investigation the money was found as in- 
dicated.” 

A preliminary investigation disclosed the 
information furnished by you to be sub- 
stantially correct. Consequently, a thorough 
investigation of Donoho’s activities in con- 
nection with the collection of admission 
taxes was made. It has been established that 
during the year 1950 Donoho collected in 
cash other amounts of admission taxes, 
giving receipted tax returns as receipts, and 
those payments are not of record in the di- 
rector’s office in Wilmington. Donoho was 
separated from the Internal Revenue Service 
effective November 21, 1955, on charges of 
embezzlement and failure to give official re- 
ceipts for cash tax collections. Further, 
current consideration is being given to Dono- 
ho’s collection activities for subsequent 
years, 

The letter also furnished the following 
allegations: 

“Allegedly the top officials in both the Wil- 
mington and Philadelphia areas were advised 
of this discrepancy. Some of the officials 
who handled the case were later promoted. 
The allegation is that instead of taking ac- 
tion on this case it was pigeonholed and the 
man promoted. In fact, it is alleged that the 
same officials who pigeonholed the case at 
that time were the same ones who recom- 
mended Mr. Donoho very recently for a ma- 
jor. promotion, which promotion was only 
stopped when I joined the present collector, 
Mr. Brown, in suggesting that it be rejected, 

“It is my understanding that Mr. Brown, 
the present collector, was not in a position to 
be aware of this allegation, and therefore the 
questions raised are in no way a reflection 
on him, but I would appreciate receiving a 
complete report as to the results of the in- 
vestigation in 1950 along with a report as to 
whether or not the same group has been try- 
1105 to engineer promotions in this connec- 

on.“ 

The investigation has established that ini- 
tially 2 supervisory officials, neither 1 of 
which was Mr. Brown, the present Director, 
were advised of Donoho’s irregular han- 
dling of admission tax payments. Although 
action was taken by them to obtain those 
payments from Donoho, no action was taken 
at that time to initiate an investigation of 
Donoho’s other collection activities in order 
to establish whether his failure to promptly 
submit those payments was an isolated and 
unintentional oversight or one of a series of 
defalcations. 

Subsequently, other supervisory officials 
gained knowledge of the matter and were 
aware of the fact that an appropriate inves- 
tigation of Donoho’s collection activities had 
not been initiated. However, none of them 
took action to initiate such an investigation. 

In 1954, Donoho received a one-grade pro- 
motion. Subsequently, he and other em- 
ployees were given consideration for a post- 
tion involving another one-grade promotion, 
It appears that only slight consideration was 
given to Donoho as a candidate for the lat- 
ter position, and that such consideration was 
based on his length of service in collection 
work. Donoho’s irregular handling of the tax 
payments was considered at that time and 
was a factor in the decision reached that 
Donoho was not suited for the position. 
However, prior to the date of your letter, no 
action was taken by any of the officials aware 
of the irregularities to initiate an investiga- 
tion of Donoho’s collection activities. 

The investigative reports concerning those 
supervisory officials who had knowledge of 
this matter are now receiving administrative 
consideration to determine the extent of 
their responsibility in this situation. In ad- 
dition, the facts and circumstances have been 
discussed with a representative of the United 
States attorney at Wilmington, Del, and 
copies of the reports will be furnished to the 
Department of Justice for their information 
and consideration. 
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You may be sure that every effort has been 
made by this Service to determine the full 
facts with respect to the information fur- 
nished by you. We sincerely appreciate your 
having brought this matter to our attention. 

Very truly yours, 
O. GORDON DELK, 
Deputy Commissioner. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, it 
should be noted that according to Mr. 
Delk’s letter, this agent had also em- 
bezzled other funds following the case 
referred to above; however, when it was 
finally exposed last year the statute of 
limitations had expired. 

The first embezzler was prosecuted and 
has paid his debt to society. The second 
embezzler has been removed, and with 
the statute of limitations having run ap- 
parently no further action can be taken 
in this instance. . 

One of the officials responsible for this 
cover-up is since deceased; however, we 
still have on the payroll of the United 
States Government in a high supervisory 
position over the collection of taxes Mr. 
Thomas Ainsworth, who, based upon the 
Treasury Department's own records, has 
during the past 5 years covered up and 
protected these two embezzlers. 

To avoid any misunderstanding it 
should be emphasized that the attempted 
cover-up of the defalcations on the part 
of the two former employees all took 
place prior to the appointment of the 
present director in the Wilmington of- 
fice, Mr. Leland Brown. The criticism 
‘here today is of the former officials and 
is in no way a, reflection on the present 
administration of that office. I have 
checked this statement clearing the 
present director with the Treasury De- 
partment, and they concur therein. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Delaware yield for a 
question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I should like to ask the 
distingushed Senator why he did not 
propose a general investigation of the 
entire matter. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I would remind the 
Seantor that I did propose such an in- 
vestigation, first, in 1952. I proposed it 
again in 1953, but it was rejected by the 
Senate. 

Mr, LANGER. Did the Senator take 
it up with the committee? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; and I also 
brought the situation to the floor of the 
Senate, and the only reason why an in- 
vestigation was not had was that there 
were not enough votes in favor of it. 


PRACTICE OF SAUDI ARABIAN GOV- 
ERNMENT IN REQUIRING UNITED 
STATES GOVERNMENT TO RE- 
FRAIN FROM SENDING JEWISH 
SOLDIERS TO AMERICAN BASES IN 
SAUDI ARABIA 
Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I have 

had several occasions in recent months 

to speak out—on the floor of the Senate 
and elsewhere—about the practice of 
the Saudi Arabian Government in re- 
quiring our Government to refrain from 
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sending American soldiers who happen 
to be of the Jewish faith to American 
bases in Saudi Arabia. I have also 


spoken against the practice of the Saudi 


Arabian Government in forbidding 
Saudi Arabian businessmen from deal- 
ing with American firms which are 
owned in part by Americans of Jewish 
faith. I think this attitude on the part 
of the Saudi Arabian Government is in- 
tolerable. Even more intolerable is the 
acquiescence by the United States Gov- 
ernment to these practices. I bridle es- 
pecially at our Government's acknowl- 
edged practice of forbidding American 
Gl's, American citizens in American 
uniform, who happen to be of the Jew- 
ish faith, from being assigned to duty 
on American bases which happen to be 
within Saudi Arabian territory. 

Mr. President, in remarks which I 
have made on this subject in the past I 
have referred to the fact that in the first 
decade of this century the United States 
Government, in the administration of 
William Howard Taft, broke off com- 
mercial relations with Russia because of 
the insistence of the Russian Govern- 
ment upon discrimination against Amer- 
icans of Jewish faith, by refusing to 
honor American passports issued to 
Americans of Jewish faith. 

This practice by the Russian Govern- 
ment aroused great indignation in the 
United States, just as the analogous and 
even worse practice on the part of the 
Saudi Arabian Government is arousing 
resentment today. Apparently, how- 
ever, not very much resentment is 
aroused at the State Department, for 
the State Department is doing nothing 
about the situation. 

Lately I have come across a statement 
made by the late great Woodrow Wilson, 
a speech entitled “The Rights of the 
Jews,” delivered by him at Carnegie Hall 
in New York on December 6, 1911. 

In this speech, the then Governor 
Wilson addressed himself to precisely 
the subject of the discrimination which 
the Russian Government was practicing 
against Americans of Jewish faith. 
What Woodrow Wilson said in 1911 is 
brilliantly pertinent today. Let me 
quote just a few sentences of what he 
said in that speech: 

Russia cannot respect us when she sees 
us * * * preferring our interests to our 
rights. 


And President Wilson concluded his 
speech on that occasion by saying: 

An intolerable situation will be remedied 
Just as soon as Russia is convinced that for 
us it is indeed intolerable, 


This is a memorable speech which 
should be read in the light of today’s 
events. It states moral principles which 
should be restated again and again, and 
which certainly should be borne in mind 
by our State Department today. Unfor- 
tunately, it is not. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this speech by Woodrow Wil- 
son, which is excerpted from his public 
papers, be printed in the body of the 
RECORD, 
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There being no objection, the address 
by Woodrow Wilson was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


[From the Public Papers of Woodrow Wilson, 
vol. I, College and State Educational, Liter- 
ary, and Political Papers (1875-1913) by 
Woodrow Wilson, edited by Ray Stannard 
Baker and William E. Dodd, Harper & 
Bros., publishers] 


Tue RIGHTS OF THE JEWS 


(Address at Carnegie Hall, New York, Decem- 
ber 6, 1911. From the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, 62d Cong., 2d sess., vol, XLVIII, 
Appendix, pp. 497-498) 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the object 
of this meeting is not agitation, it is the 
statement of a plain case in such terms as 
may serve to arrest the attention of the Na- 
tion with regard to a matter which is of no 
mere local importance, which does not mere- 
ly affect the rights and essential privileges of 
our Jewish fellow citizens as freemen and 
Americans, but which touches the dignity 
of our Government and the maintenance of 
those rights of manhood which the Govern- 
ment was set up to vindicate. 

The facts are these: For some 80 years a 
treaty has existed between this country and 
Russia in which it is explicitly covenanted 
and agreed that the inhabitants of the two 
nations shall have the liberty of entering any 
part of the territory of either that is open to 
foreign commerce; that they shall be at lib- 
erty to sojourn and reside in all parts what- 
soever of the territory thus opened to com- 
meree; in order to attend to their affairs; and 
that they shall enjoy the same security and 
protection as inhabitants of the country in 
which they are sojourning, on condition, of 
course, that they submit to the laws and 
ordinances there prevailing, and particularly 
to the regulations there in force concerning 
commerce. For some 40 years the obligations 
of this treaty have been disregarded by Rus- 
sia in respect to our Jewish fellow citizens. 
Our Government has protested, but has never 
gone beyond protest. After 40 years of more 
correspondence the Russian Government 
naturally does not expect the matter to be 
carried beyond protest to action, and so con- 
tinues to act as it pleases in this matter, in 
the confidence that our Government does not 
seriously mean to include our Jewish fellow 
citizens among those upon whose rights it 
will insist. 

It is not necessary to conjecture the rea- 
sons. The treaty thus disregarded by Rus- 
sia is a treaty of commerce and navigation, 
Its main abject is trade, the sort of economic 
intercourse between the two nations that 
will promote the material interests of both. 
Important commercial and industrial rela- 
tions have been established under it. Large 
American undertakings, we are informed, 
would be put in serious peril were those re- 
lations broken off. We must concede some- 
thing, even at the expense of a certain num- 
ber of our fellow citizens, in order not to risk 
a loss greater than the object which it would 
seem to justify. 

I for one do not fear any loss. The eco- 
nomic relations of two great nations are not 
based upon sentiment; they are based upon 
interest. It is safe to say that in this in- 
stance they are not based upon mutual re- 
spect, for Russia cannot respect us when she 
sees us for 40 years together preferring our 
interests to our rights. Whatever our feel- 
ing may be with regard to Russia, whatever 
our respect for her statesmen or our sym- 
pathy with the great future in store for her 
people, she would certainly be justified in 
acting upon the expectation that we would 
follow our calculations of expediency rather 
than our convictions of right and justice. 
Only once or twice, it would seem, has she 
ever thought our Government in earnest, 
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Should she ever deem it in earnest, respect 
would take the place of covert indifference 
and the treaty would be lived up to. If it 
was ever advantageous to her, it is doubly 
and trebly advantageous now, and her ad- 
vantage would be her guide, as has been 
ours, in the maintenance of a treaty of trade 
and navigation. 

If the Russian Government has felt 
through all these years that it could ignore 
the protest of American ministers and Sec- 
retaries of State, it has been because the 
American Government spoke for special in- 
terests or from some special point of view 
and not for the American people. It is the 
fact that the attention of the American 
people has now been drawn to this matter 
that is altering the whole aspect of it. 

We are a practical people. Like the rest 
of the world we establish our trade rela- 
tions upon grounds of interest, not senti- 
ment. The feeling of the American people 
toward the people of Russia has always been 
one of deep sympathy, and I believe of ready 
comprehension, and we have dealt with 
their Government in frankness and honor, 
wherever it appears that the interests of 
both nations could be served. We have not 
held off from cordial intercourse or withheld 
our respect because her political policy was 
so sharply contrasted with ours. Our desire 
is to be her friend and to make our relations 
with her closer and closer. 

But there les a principle back of our life. 
America is not a mere body of traders; it is 
a body of freedom. Our greatness is built 
upon our freedom—is moral, not material. 
We have a great ardor for gain; but we 
have a deep passion for the rights of man. 
Principles lie back of our action. America 
would be inconceivable without them. 
These principles are not incompatible with 
great material prosperity. On the contrary, 
unless we are deeply mistaken, they are in- 
dispensable to it. We are not willing to 
have prosperity, however, if our fellow-citi- 
zens must suffer contempt for it, or lose the 
rights that belong to every American in or- 
der that we may enjoy it. The price is too 
great. 

Here is a great body of our Jewish fellow 
citizens, from whom have sprung men of 
genius in every walk of our varied life, men 
who have become part of the very stuff of 
America, who have conceived its ideals with 
singular clearness and led its enterprise with 
spirit and sagacity. They are playing a par- 
ticularly conspicuous part in building up 
the very prosperity of which our Government 
has so great a stake in its dealings with the 
Russian Government with regard to the 
rights of men, They are not Jews in Amer- 
ica; they are American citizens. In this 
great matter with which we deal tonight, 
we speak for them as for representatives and 
champions of principles which underlie the 
very structure of our Government. They 
have suddenly become representatives of us 
all. By our action for them shall be tested 
our sincerity, our genuineness, the reality 
of principle among us. 

I am glad this question has been thus 
brought into the open. There is here a 
greater stake than any other upon which 
we could set our hearts. Here is the final 
test of our ability to square our politics with 
our principles. We may now enjoy the ex- 
hilaration of matching our professions with 
handsome performance. We are not here to 
express our sympathy with our Jewish fellow 
citizens, but to make evident our sense of 
identity with them. This is not their cause; 
it is America’s. It is the cause of all who 
love justice and do right. 

The means by which the wrongs we com- 
plain of may be set right are plain. There 
is no hostility in what we do toward the 
Russian Government. No man who takes 
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counsel of principle will have in his thought 
anything but purposes of peace. There need 
be for us in this great matter no touch of 
anger. But the conquests of peace are based 
upon mutual respect. The plain fact of the 
matter is that for some 40 years we have 
observed the obligations of our treaty with 
Russia and she has not. That can go on 
no longer. So soon as Russia fully under- 
stands that it can go on no longer, that we 
must, with whatever regret, break off the 
intercourse between our people and our mer- 
chants, unless the agreements upon which 
it is based can be observed in letter and in 
spirit, the air will clear. There is every 
reason why our intercourse should be main- 
tained and extended, but it cannot be upon 
such terms as at present. If the explicit 
provisions of our present agreement cannot 
be maintained, we must reconsider the mat- 
ter in the light of the altered circumstances 
and see upon what terms, if any, of mutual 
honor our intercourse may be reestablished. 
We have advantages to offer her merchants, 
her mine owners, her manufacturers, which 
her Government will not despise. We are 
not suppliants. We come with gifts in our 
hands. Her statesmen see as clearly as ours. 
An intolerable situation will be remedied 
just as soon as Russia is convinced that for 
us it is, indeed, intolerable. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I wish 
to compliment the distinguished Sena- 
tor from New York for bringing this 
matter so forcefully to the attention of 
the Senate. The Senator from New 
York has done many, many fine things 
in the years during which he has been 
a Member of this body, but I know 
nothing which, in my opinion, is finer 
or greater than his calling to the atten- 
tion of the Senate the discrimination 
against the Jewish people. 

I might add, Mr. President, that it is 
a source of great pleasure to me to have 
the Senator from New York so force- 
fully, brilliantly and completely bring 
this subject to the attention of the Sen- 
ate. I sincerely hope the Senate will 
take action, through the proper com- 
mittee, to see that the situation is 
remedied. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I may say to the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota that this is 
nothing new. I have heard of the dis- 
criminations for some time. I brought 
them to the attention of the State De- 
partment in several communications. I 
wrote to them, and I have their acknowl- 
edgments; but nothing has happened. I 
have received in reply to my communi- 
cations polite notes, expressing interest 
in general terms, but also making it per- 
fectly clear that the State Department 
was not going to do anything at all. 

Also, I brought the matter to the at- 
tention of the Senate within the last 2 
or 3 weeks, Again, nothing has hap- 
pened. So I was very glad indeed to 
recall it to the attention of both the 
Senate and the State Department here 
today, in the hope that something would 
be done to restore the dignity and the 
rights of this country and its citizens. 
I think the speech delivered by Wood- 
row Wilson in 1911 is a great document, 
It is just as important today as it was 
45 years ago. I sincerely hope that 
every Member of Congress, and also 
many of the American public, will read, 
ponder, and study that speech, 
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I thank the Senator from North 
Dakota. 

Mr. LANGER. If the distinguished 
Senator from New York will introduce a 
resolution, I shall be glad to co-sponsor 
it; and as a member of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, I shall be glad to 
bring to the attention of the committee 
the correspondence which the Senator 
from New York has had with the State 
Department. In other words, I shall do 
anything which the Senator from New 
York may suggest, in order to get the 
action which undoubtedly is needed to 
make certain that this condition is 
remedied. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I thank the Senator 
from North Dakota, and I shall certainly 
be very glad to consult with him. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. May I join with both 
the Senator from New York and the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota in advocating 


this policy? 
Mr. LEHMAN. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois. 


RECESS UNTIL 10:30 A. M. TOMOR- 
ROW 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Kennepy in the chair). What is the 
pleasure of the Senate? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, pursuant 
to the order previously entered, I move 
that the Senate stand in recess until 
10:30 a. m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 58 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess, the recess being, under the 
order previously entered, until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, March 27, 1956, at 10:30 ‘clock 
a. m. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate March 26, 1956: 
UNITED NATIONS 


Stanley C. Allyn, of Ohio, to be the repre- 
sentative of the United States of America to 
the 11th session of the Economic Commission 
for Europe of the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, Marcu 26, 1956 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Father George P. Gallos, Greek Ortho- 
dox Church of the Annunciation, Balti- 
more, Md., offered the following prayer: 


God of our Father, to Thee, author of 
liberty, to Thee we pray. On this oc- 
casion of the 135th anniversary of Greek 
independence, we ask Thee, Lord, to bless 
the Greek people. Keep alive in them 
the love of liiberty for which they 
bravely fought and sacrificed. Grant 
that the Greek Nation ever may be on 
the side of justice, democracy, and 
freedom. 

Lord God of Hosts, we pray for Amer- 
ica, this land of ours, on which Thou 
hast bestowed so many rich blessings. 
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Make us worthy of our inheritance. Let 
not Thy wrath descend upon us. Save 
us from new ordeals and tribulations, for 
‘wars and rumors of wars are shaking the 
equilibrium of the earth and heavy 
clouds are invading the tranquil heavens 
of peace. 

O Ruler of the Universe, preserve in 
harmony those who govern us. Make 
them vigilant and keep them from fall- 
ing into the spirit of sloth, faintheart- 
edness, lust for power, and idle talk. 
Grant them, rather, strength to do Thy 
will, wisdom to govern well, and make 
them worthy laborers of Thy kingdom, 
a kingdom of love, goodness, justice, 
mercy, and peace. 

Lord of Love, who didst command the 
disciples to pray for their enemies and 
who didst pray for those who crucified 
Thee, grant that we, too, may forgive 
those who hate us and show brotherly 
love to those who maltreat us. Enlight- 
en us, through the light of Thy truth, 
O Lord, and guide us in the paths of Thy 
precepts. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, March 22, 1956, was read and 
approved. 


THE FARM BILL 


Mr. DEANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEANE. Mr. Speaker, today the 
House and Senate conferees begin the 
job of harmonizing differences between 
the farm bills, H. R. 12, which passed 
the House May 5, 1955, and S. 3183, 
which passed the Senate March 19, 1956. 
Let us hope that our conferees will bring 
back to both Houses a farm bill which 
will be most effective in bringing needed 
solutions to our pressing farm problems. 

It is in connection with the work of 
these conferees that I bring to the atten- 
tion of the House at this time the need 
for writing into the new farm law spe- 
cific language directing the Secretary of 
Agriculture to make provision for adjust- 
ing previous acreage yields for abnor- 
mal weather conditions in computing the 
basis for production under the proposed 
soil-bank plan. Under the soil-bank 
plan, if the proposed rental rate for 
-price-supported commodities removed 
from production is to be based on average 
production over the years 1950-55, coun- 
ties in those States which have been hit 
by hurricanes, abnormal freezes, drought, 
and other abnormal weather conditions 
during the past 4 or 5 years will be put 
at a serious disadvantage. 

For the purpose of the record, I would 
like to give an example of how abnormal 
weather conditions have reduced cotton 
production per acre in one of the counties 
of my congressional district. This 
county is Scotland County, N. C., and I 
cite the following tables to show cotton 
production per acre in that county for 
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the period 1944-49 as compared with the 
period 1950-55: 


Cotton acreage production, Scotland 


County, N. C. 
Pounds lint 
Year: per acre 
211177770 536 
1 413 
. SE, 347 
77 307 
7 378 
— — 396 
Average at 15 cents per pound 
„„ bie J ERS $59. 40 
711 210 
1 i LR 349 
BA Beh land LL i Rf 266 
bf eli eae a 2 pa ACER 220 
117777 8 289 
S 267 
Average at 15 cents per pound 
r ene, 40. 05 
Differenes n= 129 


e e wes 19.35 


I am advised that in S. 3183 there is 
a provision under section 205 (a) and 
under section 207 (a) granting the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture permission to set 
the rates of annual compensation for 
payment under the soil-bank plan and 
authorizing him to determine the basis 
on which this compensation will be made 
for participation in the soil-bank plan. 
Mr. Speaker, I fervently hope that the 
conferees will include in the new farm 
bill a directive to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture stating that in determining the 
basis of compensation for participating 
in the soil-bank plan, low acreage yields 
due to abnormal weather conditions in 
any given county or area will be taken 
into full consideration. Unless such a 
provision is included in the new farm 
bill, the Secretary of Agriculture could 
pay scant attention to the real handicap 
of farmers in these stricken areas. I 
see no reason to penalize farmers in 
these stricken areas. We now have an 
opportunity to assist these people in 
catching up with their rightful economic 
position in the farm picture. 

In the matter of computing a basis 
for compensation under the soil-bank 
plan, I respectfully urge the conferees on 
the farm bill to take into full considera- 
tion the abnormal weather conditions of 
farmers in stricken areas during the 
past 5 years. 


IMRE DE CHOLNOKY 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 1240) for the 
relief of Imre de Cholnoky. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Imre 
de Cholnoky shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon pay- 
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ment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such alien 
as provided for in this act, the Secretary of 
State shall instruct the proper quota-control 


-officer to deduct one number from the ap- 


propriate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


ALICE DUCKETT 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 1005) for 
the relief of Alice Duckett, with a Senate 
amendment thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Line 6, strike out all after “act” down to 
and including “available” in line 11. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in, and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 


JULIAN LIZARDO AND OTHERS 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's desk the bill (H. R. 4039) for 
the relief of Julian, Dolores, Jaime, Den- 
nis, Roldan, and Julian, Jr., Lizardo, 
with Senate amendments thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 2, strike out lines 3, 4, and 5. 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act for 
the relief of Julian, Dolores, Roldan, and 
Julian, Jr., Lizardo.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


PROGRAM FOR BALANCE OF THE 
WEEK 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time so that we may ascertain from 
the majority leader as to the program 
for the balance of the week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Tomorrow we 
will call up House Resolution 357, a res- 


olution giving the Committee on Inter- 


state and Foreign Commerce certain 
powers of investigation into traffic acci- 
dents. Following that will be the ad- 
journment resolution to be brought up 
tomorrow, a resolution adjourning over 
the Easter recess, 
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Mr. MARTIN. One of my colleagues 
from Pennsylvania wants to know when 
he might expect the rule to be brought 
up which has been granted for a study 
of the coal industry. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Well, the gentle- 
man has not asked me. I assume that in 
matters of that kind Members who are 
interested in it would at least extend the 
courtesy to the leader of asking him 
about it. 

Mr. MARTIN. Iam sure it is not any 
intended discourtesy on his part. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Oh, I did not say 
“discourtesy,” because the question of 
discourtesy would be on my part, and 
I would not permit anybody to think 
that I would consider their act as a dis- 
courtesy. 

Mr. MARTIN. The Committee on 
Rules has granted a rule, and he was 
wondering when it would be brought up. 

Mr. McCORMACKE. All he had to do 
was to come and speak to me. He did 
not have to bother my good friend from 
Massachusetts. I have not heard from 
him. But, in the light of the situation, 
I think it will come up after the Easter 
recess. But all he had to do was to 
manifest a little interest that he wanted 
the bill brought up, as I have stated. 

Mr. MARTIN. Well, he probably 
thought that when the Committee on 
Rules granted a rule that was an indica- 
tion that it would soon be brought up, 
and he was anxious to know when. 

Mr. McCORMACK. My friend from 
Massachusetts knows that that does not 
automatically follow. I might say that 
some of my Democratic friends from 
Pennsylvania also have spoken to me 
about it. I shall program it right after 
Easter. 

Mr. MARTIN. Ithank the gentleman. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I shall be very 
happy to doit. I did not know what the 
‘gentleman’s own commitments were. 
Sometimes a Member’s commitments are 
such that he does not want a bill brought 
up immediately. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Martin] appreciates 
the situation, as he is the leader when 
his party is in control; sometimes a 
Member does not want a bill brought up 
at a certain particular time. 

Mr. MARTIN. This gentleman does 
want it brought up, and as early as pos- 
sible. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I shall be very 
happy to bring it up right after Easter. 

Mr. MARTIN. May I ask the gentle- 
man whether he intends to ask the 
oe to go over from Tuesday to Thurs- 

ay? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I shall be very 
glad to discuss that with the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. We can arrange 
that in a matter of a few seconds. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I should 
like to ask a question about the farm bill. 
Will that be before us by the Easter re- 
cess or is that something that will have 
to wait? 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is a very in- 
teresting inquiry. Does the gentleman 
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want me to make a speech on that? 
There are 38 amendments to the farm 
bill. Who knows what the farm bill is? 
Is the gentleman prepared to vote on 
the bill as it passed the Senate? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I am just 
wondering if conferees will be appointed 
before the Easter recess or after? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will an- 
swer that; they will be. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. MILLER] may make 
his inquiry, but those matters will be 
taken care of. 

Mr. MARTIN. The Speaker has al- 
ready given assurances that the bill will 
promptly be sent to conference. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I will answer the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Martin], who is the leader of the gentle- 
man’s party. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. The 
Speaker has already given assurances 
that conferees will be appointed. I 
thank the gentleman very much. 


COMPETITIVE LEADERSHIP OF 
UNITED STATES AIRLINES 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I should like to call to the at- 
tention of the House an outstanding 
tribute to the initiative and competitive 
leadership of the airlines of the United 
States by Sir William Hildred, director 
general of the International Air Trans- 
port Association with headquarters in 
Montreal. IATA, as it is called for short, 
is the trade organization of all of the 
world’s certificated lines, with member- 
ship open to any airline certificated by 
its own country. Sir William was a wit- 
ness before the Antitrust Subcommittee 
of the Committee on the Judiciary on 
March 15. In the course of explaining 
the functions of his organization, Sir 
William pointed out that there had been 
a steady decline in international air fares 
in the 10 years since the close of World 
War II. At page 748 of the transcript 
he said: 

And I ascribe the decline shown of fares 
which I put to you largely to the initiative of 
the American carriers who occasionally had 
to be extremely persuasive with some of their 
European colleagues who were less equipped 
and less venturesome. 


And again, in discussing the excellent 
low-fare services offered by the United 
States domestic airlines, Sir William de- 
clared: 

I am not surprised, sir, that you get this 
service. It is a magical development in the 
States. There is nothing like it anywhere 
(transcript, p. 762). 


And finally, Sir William, in discussing 
the leadership of the United States air- 


‘lines in the world, added: 


They lead because they have got first-class 
men and they are progressive, but they do 
not try to dominate (transcript, p. 762). 
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Mr. Speaker, those remarks coming 
from an Englishman of Sir William Hil- 
dred’s stature are, I submit, the highest 
sort of praise for our United States 
scheduled air carriers. In my opinion, 
we can be justly proud of the leading role 
which our United States airlines are 
playing on the stage of world aviation. 
They ought to have our commendation 
for keeping fares low in a period when 
prices and wages are rising. They ought 
to have our praise for their part in devel- 
oping the most modern type of transport 
planes. 

We, in Congress, can take some justifi- 
able pride in the sound regulatory pat- 
tern which we enacted in 1938 and which 
has resulted in the intense competition 
among the airlines which has brought 
such tremendous benefits to our people, 


NO EASTER RECESS UNLESS ACTION 
IS HAD ON FARM BILL 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I take the 
floor today to demand that there be no 
congressional Easter recess unless and 
until the farm bill has been approved by 
both Houses of Congress and has been 
sent to the President. 

There is nothing to come before Con- 
gress this session that is as important 
to the economy of the entire Nation as 
the immediate passage of this legislation. 
By fast action, the differences between 
the two Houses could be resolved prior 
to the Easter recess. If, however, these 
differences are not resolved, there should 
be no congressional recess. 

Spring planting time is rapidly creep- 
ing up on the farmers all the way across 
the Nation. Time is tremendously im- 
portant. So far as I am concerned, I, 
too, would appreciate a 10-day “breather” 
from our labors here on Capitol Hill, but 
I want no part of any vacation until the 
farm bill is passed and signed by the 
President. 

The continued high level of the econ- 
omy of this Nation rests upon the foun- 
dation of a thriving agricultural econ- 
omy. If the national economy is to 
remain at its present level, then farm in- 
come and the farm economy must be 
improved. 

There are features of the farm bill as 
passed by the Senate that need correct- 
ing, but we will never correct them by 
taking off for Florida or going to our 
home States. The only way to work out 
these differences is by tightening our 
belts and settling down to hard, solid 
Work. 

The economic future of agriculture 
is far too important a matter to be used 
as a political football. For the good of 
the Nation, for the good of agriculture, 
it must be kept on a nonpolitical, nonsec- 
tional basis. The economic future of 
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agriculture is also far too important to 
be rated second to a congressional recess, 

Mr. Speaker, I demand that the House 
and Senate withhold any plans for an 
Easter recess until the farm bill is 
passed, 


ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-FIFTH 
ANNIVERSARY OF GREEK INDE- 
PENDENCE 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, March 
25 marked the 135th anniversary of the 
beginning of the struggle by Greece for 
independence from Ottoman tyranny. 
On that day, Greeks all over the world 
pay tribute to the heroes of the past who 
fought for freedom and reaffirm their 
determination to retain their hard-won 
independence. It is also an opportunity 
for all of us to honor this great nation 
which has made such a significant con- 
tribution to our civilization as we know 
it today and which proudly carries on 
that heritage. 

Shelley once said: 

We are all Greeks. Our laws, our literature, 
our religion, our art, all have their roots in 
Greece. 


He was right. So long as men pay 
tribute to the altars of learning, culture, 
and civilization, names like Solon and 
Lycurgus, Plato and Aristotle, Pindar and 
Homer, Demosthenes and Aeschylus— 
Greeks all—will be held high. 

The torch of liberty leapt into flame in 
Athens. From that time on the Hellenic 
tradition has taught us the blessings of 
freedom and the dignity only the free can 
enjoy. It is fitting, therefore, that 
America and Greece should have welded 
strong bonds of mutual understanding 
and friendship. 

We may well recall that the success of 
the American Revolution gave great en- 
couragement to those who sought free- 
dom and independence in other parts of 
the world. Greek patriots took heart 
from our example and turned to us for 
help in the 1820’s when their struggle 
for independence came out into the open, 
Greeks remember with pride the words 
of President Madison in his message to 
Congress in 1822: 

The name of Greece fills the mind and 
heart with the greatest and noblest senti- 
ments. * It was * natural for 
e + * this people * * * to arouse enthu- 
siasm and sympathy everywhere in the 
United States. 


With our encouragement and under 
the leadership of men like Archbishop 
Germanos, Alexander Ipsilanti, and 
Rigas Fereos, Greece finally gained the 
independence for which she had begun 
to fight in 1821. She then rebuilt the 
nation based on the principles of democ- 
racy that had first found expression in 
ancient Greece, As our own Declaration 
of Independence acknowledges the de- 
pendence of this country upon God, so 
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the memorable Greek document voices 
these inspiring words: 

In the name of the Holy and Indivisible 
Trinity, the Greek nation, wearied by the 
dreadful weight of Ottoman oppression, and 
resolved to break its yoke, though at the 
price of the greatest sacrifice, proclaims to- 
day before God and man, by the organ of its 
lawful representatives, met in national as- 
sembly, its independence, 


Mr. Speaker, many sons and daughters 
of Greece have contributed to the great- 
ness of our Nation. We are proud of 
these American citizens of Greek ances- 
try who have transplanted their affec- 
tions to our shores and who, in adopting 
the American way of life, have added to 
it the rich heritage of Hellenic ideals and 
culture. 

The durability of the Greek spirit of 
independence was never subjected to a 
more rigid test than during the trying 
days of World War II. The tenacity with 
which the Greeks resisted the German 
invasion was not wiped out with defeat. 
Rather, through numerous guerrilla 
bands and other means of resistance, 
they continued to harass the invaders. 

With the end of the occupation, and 
aided by a helping hand from the United 
States, Greece began a new life. The 
rapid progress made by Greece in the last 
decade is a source of pride and admira- 
tion to the people of the civilized world. 
The place of Greece in the community of 
free nations is now secure. Greece 
stands today as 1 nation, 1 language, 1 
people, 1 history, 1 greatness. 

The principles of the Greek people 
have inspired mankind through the cen- 
turies. They continue to do so today. 
While paying tribute to the contribu- 
tions of the Greeks to our present way of 
life, let us also rejoice that the bonds of 
friendship between the United States 
and Greece are strong and enduring. 
And let us work constantly to keep them 


At the same time let us remember that 
there are other countries less fortunate 
than the United States and Greece. 
There are still those who are not free. 
Today, as in the days when the people of 
Greece were fighting for their freedom, it 
is clear that to deprive one people of 
freedom is to threaten the freedom of all 
people. Greek Independence Day should 
serve to remind us that the battle for 
freedom must be carried on unceasingly. 

Mr, Speaker, a great heritage imposes 
stern responsibilities. I am sure that 
Greeks everywhere do not wish to rest 
upon the laurels of a rich and full past. 
They have a solemn and inspiring trust. 
It is a proud consciousness of a wonder- 
ful past and a grave challenge to help 
build for a greater tomorrow. 


CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
AGRICULTURE 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the morning paper tells us 
that the gentleman from North Car- 
olina [Mr. Coo.tey], the head of the 
Committee on Agriculture, says that he 
is not going to ask Mr. Benson to come 
up here before the Agriculture Commit- 
tee and talk about the farm bill because 
he says Mr. Benson might make a speech 
and get out a little effective propaganda. 
In view of the fact that the chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture had his 
picture taken with Mr. Walter Reuther, 
published in a 36-page pamphlet—which 
was circulated at the expense of the 
CIO, with pictures and all—I am won- 
dering whether the gentleman intends 
to ask Mr. Reuther, the farmer and 
farm expert, to come up here in- 
stead of the Secretary as he does 
not have time for the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture. Sure ask the head of the 
CIO-UAW to come up and tell us what 
the farmer needs—one thing certain, the 
farmer is not in favor of permitting 
Reuther to charge him monthly dues for 
the right to work in his own fields. 
Some of our Detroit friends may be able 
to tell us. Of course, I understand the 
committee chairman can get more ex- 
plicit political orders out of Reuther 
than he can out of Benson. But that 
is no reason why Mr. Benson should not 
have the right of petition. Must be that 
there is some fear the Secretary might 
convince not only some members of the 
DADIS but some committee members as 
well. 


THE FARM BILL 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask for this time, not to irri- 
tate anyone with reference to the farm 
bill, but I do have engraved upon my 
memory the fact that a sugar bill was 
passed by this House last year, and by 
the other body in February, and con- 
ferees were not appointed until just a 
few days ago. Now I understand the 
conferees have permanently adjourned. 
It looks as if the men who plant sugar 
beets and cane for sugar will have to go 
along without any program. 

It is the responsibility of the majority 
party, that controls the Congress, to ap-. 
point conferees. I did have some appre- 
hension about when conferees would be 
appointed for the agricultural bill, for it 
is an important piece of legislation. I 
hope they work long and hard. A good 
farm bill is a must. 

I plan that tomorrow, unless I can get 
some assurance that the conferees will 
act, to object to the Easter recess and ask 
that a rollcall be held upon an Easter 
recess. The conferees may complete 
their work and we can get some action 
on the farm bill. If it is apparent they 
are not going to be able to get together 
within the 8 or 10 days that we may be 
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absent from Washington, I might recon- 
sider, but my present intention would be 
to ask for a rollcall upon the question of 
whether we should have a recess. I pre- 
sume the chairman of the Agriculture 
Committee can give us some idea as to 
how soon a conference can be arranged. 
There should be no delay such as we have 
experienced in the sugar bill. 


LABOR AND THE FARM PROBLEM 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, I feel 
that I cannot sit here and listen to the 
gentleman from Michigan make an at- 
tack on Mr. Reuther. It is a fact that 
Mr. Reuther heads a large labor organi- 
zation. He has been elected by the mem- 
bership of that organization. For the 
information of the gentleman from 
Michigan, may I say that Mr. Reuther 
is just as interested in the farm prob- 
lem, if not more so, than Mr. Benson. 

Labor realizes that the greatest cus- 
tomer it has is the farmer. Labor is 
cooperating to better the condition of 
the farmers. I think it might be well for 
Mr. Benson to talk to Mr. Reuther a 
little bit more. Maybe he will learn a 
little more about the economics of Amer- 
ica and how labor is trying to do all it 
possibly can to help the farmers of 
America. 


ROLLCALL VOTE ON EASTER 
RECESS 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time to propound a question to the ma- 
jority leader [Mr. McCormack]. Is 
there any agreement of any nature which 
would preclude a rollcall vote tomorrow? 

Mr. McCORMACK. My friend knows 
that it is impossible for any Member to 
make an agreement that would preclude 
a rollcall. Members can always get a 
rollcall if one-fifth of the Members pres- 
ent support such a request. 

Mr. GROSS. Is it not my understand- 
ing that a rollcall would be precluded 
today? 

Mr. McCORMACK. On what? 

Mr. GROSS. On any legislation that 
came up; for reasons of a religious ob- 
servance. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. I appre- 
ciate the gentleman from Iowa refresh- 
ing my mind. It isa religious holiday of 
those of the Jewish faith. That does not 
apply to tomorrow. I get the gentle- 
man’s point. He is asking if there is 


any understanding that would apply 
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such as in the case of a religious holiday 
or a primary or anything of that kind. 
No; there is nothing like that for to- 
morrow. 


EAT MORE MEAT 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to include a letter from 
radio station KMA at Shenandoah, Iowa. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, radio 
station KMA of Shenandoah, Iowa, has 
millions of regular listeners all over the 
breadbasket of the United States of 
America. KMA is telling their listeners 
many times each day about the value of 
eating meat and eggs, and of drinking 
milk and I am sure it will have good 
effect out there. Now the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record is sent to many thousands of 
newspapers, radio and television stations 
all over America, and they could render 
no better service to their audiences than 
to follow KMA’s lead, to acquaint their 
audiences with the benefits of eating and 
enjoying these most delicious health- 
giving foods. I shall insert here a sample 
of KMA’s spot announcements with my 
compliments. 

The letter and radio announcements 
are as follows: 


KMA, 
Shenandoah, Iowa, March 15, 1956. 
Congressman BEN JENSEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN JENSEN: In an effort to 
do something about declining prices of farm 
products, radio station KMA has initiated a 
campaign of its own to promote increased 
consumption of meats, eggs, poultry, milk, 
etc. 

On February 7 KMA began an announce- 
ment campaign at every stationbreak to pro- 
mote meat eating and milk drinking on the 
theory that as consumption rises, prices will 
be improved. And as consumption rises, 
health also improves. 

Between February 7 and March 7 radio 
KMA aired a total of 819 short promotion 
announcements, an average of almost 27 
per day (see attached sample). This promo- 
tion is continuing as a public service to our 
agriculture industry. For your information, 
the population within KMA’s one-half milli- 
volt primary coverage area is 2,859,300. 

You are recognized as a leader in the pro- 
motion of farm products. To help us in de- 
termining our future plans, we would be very 
pleased if you would take a minute to make 
a special effort to let us know how you 
evaluate our promotion. 

Sincerely, 
May BROADCASTING OO., 
ANTHONY J. KOELKER, 
Station Manager. 


Copy ron CHAINBREAK RADIO SPOTS 

To insure your good health—eat more 
meat. 

A good health insurance tip—eat more 
meat. 

Keep your children happy with a glass of 
health-giving milk at each meal. 

Enjoy ham and eggs for breakfast, and 
wear a smile all day. 
ae is nutritious—eat an extra pork chop 

ay. 

Start the day right—eat bacon with your 

breakfast. 
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For a happy disposition—eat a steak for 
dinner tonight. 

Enjoy a breakfast delight with fresh de- 
licious eggs produced in KMAland. 

Roast beef is wonderful—fix your family a 
luscious roast tonight. 

Nothing beats pork chops for those hungry 
school-going children—try some today. 

Milk not only makes the kids healthy— 
it’s good for adults, too. 

Try lamb chops and mint sauce for dinner 
tonight. 

Bacon and eggs—ham and eggs—that’s just 
the ticket for these chilly mornings. 

Meat is your best value in nutrition—stock 
up today. 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. MOULDER. Can the gentleman 
tell me why in view of the surplus wheat 
and corn, bread is never served in the 
House restaurants without specially or- 
dering it? 

Mr. JENSEN. Well I wish some one 
could give a better reason than I have 
heard. I am told that some fellow got 
in the habit of coming to the restaurant 
and eating an awful lot of bread free 
gratis. They tell me he would buy a cup 
of coffee and a cup of our famous bean 
soup for 20 cents, and then with it he 
would eat a loaf or more of bread. Iam 
told that is why we now must pay for 
the bread we eat here with our meals. 
That is the only answer I have ever 
heard to your question. Now, if you had 
a better answer I will be glad to listen. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has expired, 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT: 
OWNED PROPERTY 


Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, I call your 
attention to a very important report 
which has been released by the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. This 
report is an inventory and an appraisal 
of all properties owned by the United 
States Government. It is the result of 
an investigation which was conducted by 
the committee in pursuant to a resolu- 
tion introduced by me on January 5, 
1955. The committee will now continue 
its investigation to determine the pres- 
ent reasonable market value of all hold- 
ings of the United States Government. 
I have this day introduced a bill requir- 
ing the Secretary of the Treasury to in- 
clude in the statement of the financial 
condition of our Government as assets 
the total investments in personalty and 
realty. When the Government Opera- 
tions Committee completes its appraisal 
of the reasonable market value of the 
personalty and realty owned by our Gov- 
ernment we will have an accurate and 
clear picture of the financial condition 
of our Government. My bill also re- 
quires the Secretary of the Treasury to 
appraise the reasonable market value of 
such property so that he can substitute 
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this value for the total investment figure 
in the financial statements issued by 
the Treasury. Those investments would 
approximate $208 billion. The present 
market value of all our holdings may ex- 
ceed that amount. 

I believe that the Government of the 
United States, just like any corporation 
or private concern, should include in its 
financial statements the assets of the 
Government. 

I am also introducing a resolution 
calling upon the Government Operations 
Committee to investigate the loss in tax 
revenue suffered by States and local 
units because of the tremendous hold- 
ings of the Federal Government and to 
determine a long-range policy of reim- 
bursements. It seems to be that if we 
want to preserve and protect States and 
local sovereignty, we must do something 
to prevent the drying up of their sources 
of revenue. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BUSINESS 


The SPEAKER. This is District day. 
The gentleman from South Carolina 
(Mr. MeMiLLANI is recognized. 


EXTEND TIME FOR REPORT ON 
CIVIC AUDITORIUM IN DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, I call up the bill (H. R. 
8957) to extend the time within which 
the District of Columbia Auditorium 
Commission may submit its report and 
recommendations with respect to the 
civic auditorium to be constructed in the 
District of Columbia, and to provide that 
such Commission shall continue in ex- 
istence until the construction of such 
auditorium has been completed, and ask 
uanimous consent that it may be con- 
sidered in the House as in the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That subsection (o) of 
the first section of the act entitled “An act 
creating a Federal commission to formulate 
plans for the construction in the District of 
Columbia of a civic auditorium, including 
an Inaugural Hall of Presidents and a music, 
fine arts, and mass communications cen- 
ter,“ approved July 1, 1955 (Public Law 128, 
84th Cong.), is amended by striking out 
the word “and” at the end of paragraph 
(3) and by striking out paragraph (4) and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following new 
paragraphs: 

“(4) make a report to the President and 
to the Congress, together with its recom- 
mendations, by May 1, 1956; and 

“(5) after the submission of its report 
and recommendations, continue in existence 
until the construction of the auditorium 
has been completed and render such assist- 
ance in the establishment thereof as it deems 
advisable.” 

Sec. 2. Subsections (a) and (c) (1) of the 
first section of such act are each amended 
by striking out “civic auditorium” and in- 
oo in lieu thereof “national civic audi- 

rium.” 
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Sec. 3. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 3 of such act approved July 1, 1955, 
there are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the purposes of such act. 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this legislation is to extend 
the date within which the District of Co- 
lumbia Auditorium Commission may sub- 
mit its report and recommendations to 
the Congress of the United States. 

Under Public Law 128 of the 84th Con- 
gress, the Commission was required to 
make a report and recommendations to 
the Congress on February 1, 1956. The 
Commission is not now prepared to file 
this report, and it is believed that the 
time for this report should be extended 
to December 31, 1956, in order that the 
Commission may have adequate time to 
prepare adequate recommendations and 
reports in accordance with Public Law 
128 of the 84th Congress. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 2, line 6, 
strike out “May 1, 1956” and insert “Decem- 
ber 31, 1956;"". 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer an amendment to the committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McCormack to 
the committee amendment: 

Strike out the words “December 31, 1956” 
and insert in lieu thereof “January 31, 
1957“; and 

Strike out paragraph 5, page 2, from line 
8 to line 11, inclusive. 


Mr. McMILLAN. The committee ac- 
cepts the amendment to the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike out the last word, and ask 
unanimous consent to speak out of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday of last week the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, of 
which I am chairman, approved a report 
on several bills dealing with matters in 
the Interior Department. On that day 
I asked unanimous consent to have until 
midnight to file the report. 

The reason for the delay in filing the 
report was so that we could get a letter 
from the Secretary of the Interior signed 
by him agreeing to certain matters in the 
report. 

On Thursday morning I had my staff 
call the Assistant Solicitor, Mr. Chaney, 
of the Department of the Interior, per- 
taining to this letter. We were advised 
that Mr. Chaney was at the Capitol. We 
asked where we could contact him at the 
Capitol. We were advised that he was 
having a conference with the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Horrman]. On that 
day Mr. HOFFMAN addressed himself to 
the report. 

Mr. Speaker, earlier that day the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN] 
made certain remarks on the floor con- 
cerning a story which appeared in the 
Washington Post and Times-Herald con- 
cerning the report that was signed 
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unanimously by the members of the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. It is not my intention to en- 
gage in any extended debate at this time 
concerning the matters set forth in this 
report, Suffice it to say that the report 
Was based upon extremely comprehen- 
sive public hearings before the full com- 
mittee during the months of January 
and February. Invitations were sent to 
every possible individual or association 
both in and out of Government that 
might have facts bearing on the subject 
before the committee. 

Our principal interest revolved about 
the merits of several bills which had been 
introduced that would require the De- 
partment of the Interior to come before 
the Congress and ask for special legisla- 
tion each time any wildlife refuge or part 
thereof was to be disposed of. 

First, let me say that the story in the 
Washington Post was not entirely cor- 
rect in several respects. For example, 
it is not true, as the story says, that the 
committee exacted a promise from the 
Secretary of the Interior to give the com- 
mittee a 60-day notice in connection with 
future disposals. The facts are that sub- 
sequent to the hearings Secretary Mc- 
Kay met with the ranking members of 
the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, both Republicans and 
Democrats. The hearings had clearly 
demonstrated the need for some legisla- 
tive control over the authority to impair 
the value of wildlife refuges, particularly 
in the granting of oil and gas leases. 

There were three possible alternative 
methods of exercising that control. The 
first was that encompassed in the bills 
under consideration, namely, requiring 
special legislation each time. The sec- 
ond was to enact legislation requiring 
committee approval of each disposal, a 
procedure now in effect with respect to 
acquisition and disposal of lands by the 
armed services. The third was an in- 
formal arrangement or understanding 
between the Secretary and the commit- 
tee whereby opportunity to review and 
express its approval or disapproval of 
disposal action would be given the com- 
mittee by the Secretary. 

Secretary McKay himself enthusias- 
tically adopted the latter suggestion and 
indicated he thought such a procedure 
might be of benefit to all concerned, 
including the Department of the In- 
terior, As to the number of leases 
granted from 1920 to August 1953, as 
compared to the increased number 
granted since that time, neither the fig- 
ures given in the Post story or those 
given by the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. HorrMan] are entirely correct. For 
a complete discussion of this phase of 
the matter, I most sincerely recommend 
à reading of the report itself. 

However, very briefly, 11 leases were 
granted on wildlife refuges between 1920 
and August 1953 as against 60 between 
the period of August 1953 and December 
of 1955. While these figures relate to 
wildlife refuge lands, there are other 
lands administered by the Fish and 
Wildlife Service which are available for 
wildlife-conservation purposes. On 
these lands 281 leases were granted be- 
tween 1920 and 1953 as against 214 leases 
granted between 1953 and 1955. 
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The gentleman from Michigan has 
alleged that certain actions of the com- 
mittee have been taken without proper 
authority. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina has expired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man be permitted to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BONNER. I must remind the 
gentleman that under the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946 it is not only 
proper but obligatory upon the com- 
mittee to carefully scrutinize administra- 
tive actions by the Fish and Wildlife 
Service of the Department of the Inte- 
rior. Then again, under House Resolu- 
tion 118 of the 84th Congress the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee 
was authorized to conduct investigations 
into the operation of this agency. Un- 
der these authorities can it be argued 
with any logic whatsoever that it is not 
proper for the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee to request a depart- 
ment to withhold action on a question- 
able transaction until the committee has 
had an opportunity to review the mat- 
ter? Or is the committee to be forever 
placed in the hopeless position of criti- 
cizing after the fact and trying to lock 
the door after the horse has been stolen? 

The gentleman from Michigan also 
seems to think that the criticism directed 
at the Secretary of the Interior in the 
committee report was influenced in some 
way by political considerations. Let me 
assure the gentleman and Members of 
this body that politics had absolutely 
nothing to do with this report or with the 
conclusions contained therein. In sup- 
port of that statement, Mr. Speaker, I 
refer to the fact that this report was ap- 
proved by 23 members on both sides of 
the aisle on my committee without a dis- 
senting vote; in fact, it was unanimous- 
ly accepted and approved by all those at- 
tending the committee on that day. 

I have referred to the report as being 
critical of the Secretary of the Interior. 
It is critical; there is no denying that. I 
will say, however, that there are many 
administrative deficiencies and almost 
unbelievable situations contained in the 
hearings which are not referred to in the 
report. I recommend, therefore, to each 
and every Member of this House that he 
read the hearings and judge for him- 
self the sufficiency and justification for 
the action we have taken. 

If the Members of this House will read 
this report, they will soon learn that the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries was most charitable to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, the Fish and Wild- 
life Service, as well as to the entire De- 
partment of the Interior, because the re- 
port will absolutely show that there was 
chaos existing in the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. Administrative matters were 
being passed from the Secretary of the 
Department out into the field without 
the Director knowing anything about it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in opposition to the pro 
forma amendment. 
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Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Yes. 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1949 AS 
AMENDED 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 12) to 
amend the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended, with respect to price supports 
for basic commodities and milk, and for 
other purposes, with Senate amendments 
thereto, disagree to the Senate amend- 
ments and agree to the conference re- 
quested by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object—and, of course, I 
am not going to object, because I think 
this bill should have been in conference 
long before today, and I am glad indeed 
that it is finally going to conference. 
With spring planting at hand, time has 
been, and is of the essence. There 
seems to me to have been unnecessary 
delay, as well as questionable maneuver- 
ing in connection with this all-impor- 
tant legislation. 

I should like to ask a question of the 
gentleman from North Carolina; that 
is, if he feels there is any possibility of 
his conference committee bringing back 
a report this week. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to say to the gentleman that we have 
had our committee in session all morn- 
ing. As you know, this bill is very broad 
and comprehensive, very complex and 
controversial. I have requested the sub- 
committees, of which we have many, 
dealing with the various commodities, 
to meet throughout the afternoon and 
tonight if need be, and through tomor- 
row. We are going to conference at 
2:30 this afternoon with the representa- 
tives of the other body in an effort to 
compose differences. 

I do not want to be optimistic enough 
to say that there is even a possibility of 
bringing in a conference report to the 
House before the recess. But I will say 
that each member of our committee has 
agreed to forego everything else, and has 
cancelled all other engagements and will 
remain here if necessary through the 
entire Easter recess in order to have a 
bill ready when we reconvene after the 
Easter recess. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
pleased to have that information. Per- 
mit me to make another statement con- 
cerning something about which I express 
some fear. With respect to the confer- 
ence committee on the part of the House, 
there is one category in which many of 
us are interested, namely, the basic com- 
modity of corn. Iam wondering if some- 
how there could be additional and 
pointed interest manifested in the corn 
problem when the conferees meet. As I 
read the Senate bill, and try to interpret 
some of the amendments to the bill that 
have been adopted, it seems to me that 
of all the commodities corn sticks out 
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like a sore thumb, almost without any of 
the consideration to which it is en- 
titled. Certainly those of us on both 
sides of the aisle who are not in any 
way partisan are interested in real con- 
sideration being given to what can be 
done to benefit corn as well as cotton, 
as well as wheat, as well as peanuts, 
and other commodities affected by 
amendments inserted in the other body. 
I should like to make this very sincere 
suggestion, following along the lines of 
the Hickenlooper amendment, that the 
basic acreage of corn be put up to 56 
million acres. If that can be done I think 
a large part of our difficulties might be 
alleviated. The so-called Daniels 
amendment which is on the basis of the 
feed grain support at 95 percent of the 
basic price should be summarily rejected. 

I appreciate that these matters are 
troublesome. It seems to me that the 
approach to the problem in the other 
body has been too much on the basis 
of sectionalism and to some extent, per- 
haps, on the basis of politics. That at- 
titude or approach should not prevail in 
the conference between House and Sen- 
ate conferees. I trust that the gentle- 
man from North Carolina as well as the 
other conferees will give sincere consid- 
eration to what can be done to help the 
corn farmer. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to reply further, if the gentleman 
will yield further. As I have repeated 
this many, many times on the floor of 
this House. I have constantly tried to 
keep partisan politics out of our de- 
liberations. I know that my beloved 
friend, the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Hore), the former distinguished chair- 
man of this committee, has tried to do 
the same thing. I can say further that 
there has been not even the slightest in- 
dication that politics will play any part 
in our deliberations with regard to this 
important matter. I will say further 
that I know of the gentleman’s great in- 
terest in agriculture and of his intense 
efforts in behalf of the corn producers 
of America. At my suggestion, the sub- 
committee on corn, of our committee, 
will work through the afternoon. The 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Hoeven] the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SIMPSON], 
the gentleman from Indiana IMr. 
Harvey], and others who are likewise in- 
tensely inferested in corn will be work- 
ing through the afternoon, today and to- 
morrow. Iam sure we will do our dead- 
level best to bring out a program ac- 
ceptable to the gentleman and his con- 
stituents. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I appre- 
ciate the statement made by the gentle- 
man, especially with regard setting aside 
political considerations. I am convinced 
that agriculture, regardless of any polit- 
ical implications or possible conse- 
quences, imaginary or real, is entitled to 
the best consideration that Congress can 
give it. It is far above the question of 
whether you or I or anyone else comes 
back to the Congress. It is an economic 
question concerning the farmers today, 
and it should be so treated. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman is ex- 
actly correct. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Reserving 
the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I think 
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it is commendable that we are going to 
work on the bill quite promptly. The 
gentleman knows of my interest in sugar 
legislation and the bill that was passed 
last year. The Senate conferees were 
appointed in February. I think just a 
few days ago the conferees of the House 
were appointed. I hear from the grape- 
vine that they had 1 or 2 meetings and 
they agreed to disagree. I am wonder- 
ing what will happen to that, and if the 
agricultural bill might come to the same 
fate. 

Mr. COOLEY. I know of the gentle- 
man’s great interest in the sugar legis- 
lation and of his interest generally in the 
welfare of agriculture. I think the gen- 
tleman has always been very friendly to 
the farmers of America. 

We had a conference scheduled for to- 
day on sugar, but because of the great 
and general interest in it and the ap- 
parent urgency for overall farm legis- 
lation we did call off the sugar confer- 
ence which was scheduled for today. We 
are going into conference on the overall 
farm bill, H. R. 12, and the very minute 
that we have an opportunity to confer 
on sugar we will. I doubt very much 
if it would be possible before immedi- 
ately after the recess. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Does the 
gentleman feel that the conferences on 
both the agricultural bill and the sugar 
legislation might be completed by the 
Ist or 2d of April? Is the gentleman 
that optimistic? 

Mr. COOLEY. Iam always optimistic, 
as the gentleman knows, but I would not 
say we could complete both these major 
tasks in that short time. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Before the 
gentleman came into the Chamber there 
was some question about the program 
for this week. The resolution for the 
Easter recess is coming up tomorrow. I 
said I was going to resist, if possible by a 
rolicall, any adjournment or recess if 
there was in the foreseeable future any 
possibility that we might have an agri- 
cultural bill before us before we come 
back on April 9. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman knows, 
I am sure, that the sugar legislation 
does not expire until December of this 
year, so it actually is not as urgent as 
this program because if this program is 
going to do anything for the farmers of 
America this year we must act as 
promptly and as expeditiously as cir- 
cumstances will permit. As soon as the 
general legislation is out of the way, I 
assure the gentleman, we will start 
promptly with the sugar conference. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. After the 
Easter recess it is possible we might have 
a bill before us, early in April? 

Mr. COOLEY. I am intensely inter- 
ested in these two programs, but I do not 
think I would be successful in resisting 
the wishes of the leadership of this 
House. 

Mr. GROSS. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, does the gentleman 
say we cannot have a conference report 
before the House next week? 

Mr. COOLEY. If the gentleman could 
see the analysis which has been prepared 
at my request by the people in the De- 
partment of Agriculture he will realize 
that it looks like a Sears, Roebuck cata- 
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log. That bill was actually written on 
the floor of the other body. It was not 
written in the normal fashion in the 
committee room. 

Mr. GROSS. I understand that per- 
fectly. 

Mr. COOLEY. I am quite sure that 
even the Congressmen from the corn- 
growing area have not had an opportu- 
nity to give the matter consideration, as 
they will this afternoon. It is the same 
in respect to wheat, cotton, and other 
commodities. I am not saying we will 
not have a conference report but I prom- 
ise the gentleman that I will do every- 
thing within my power to agree upon a 
workable bill just as soon as possible. 

Mr. GROSS. If you did have a con- 
ference report before the House next 
week, the House would not be in session 
to consider it. Time is of the essence 
out our way. I am sure the gentleman 
knows that. 

Mr. COOLEY. I know that the State 
from which the gentleman comes is in- 
tensely interested in corn. I congratu- 
late the gentleman on his great and vital 
and constant interest in the welfare of 
the corn producers and other farmers of 
the country. We are working with all 
the speed that we can possibly move. 
Our committee has not delayed this leg- 
islation 1 hour. 

Mr. GROSS. I withdraw by reserva- 
tion of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object and, of course, I shall 
not object, I desire to answer the gentle- 
man from Nebraska and the gentleman 
from Iowa who have expressed some ap- 
prehension that these matters may be 
delayed. I would like to say that a bill 
of this importance and a bill as intricate 
as this must receive a great deal of con- 
sideration in conference. You cannot 
get together in 2 or 3 days and work out 
the details of a bill such as the one we 
have before us. This is a very difficult 
bill. It has many complex provisions. 
It is one which the conferees will have 
to have some idea of how it is going 
to be interpreted by those who will ad- 
minister it. We will do well if we take 
10 days or 2 weeks on this bill rather 
than 2 or 3 days in trying to arrive at an 
agreement. 

One more thing, Mr. Speaker, that I 
want to mention while I have the floor. 
There was an article in the Washington 
Post this morning relative to the non- 
appearance of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture before the Committee on Agricul- 
ture tomorrow as had been contem- 
plated. That article was so written that 
it implied, to the casual reader at least 
that I had been critical of the Secre- 
tary—which is certainly not the case. 
The distinguished chairman of our com- 
mittee, the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina, yesterday asked me if I would have 
any objection to withdrawing the invi- 
tation to the Secretary to appear tomor- 
row so that we could proceed more 
rapidly with the conference. I told him 
I did not have any objection, but by that 
I certainly did not mean any criticism 
of the Secretary or to express any dis- 
pleasure at having the Secretary appear 
before the committee. So far as I am 
concerned, I am always glad to have him 
appear before the committee. I think 
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we know pretty well what the Secre- 
tary’s position is, and I am sure it will 
expedite the consideration of this bill if 
we can use that day in working in con- 
ference instead of having. the Secretary 
before the committee. 

Mr. COOLEY. I am glad my friend, 
the gentleman from Kansas, mentioned 
that. I want to say to the House, and 
Iam sure the gentleman will agree, that 
when I read that article this morning 
I called the matter to the attention of 
the committee and I discussed it at great 
length and explained to the committee 
why I had made the decision that I did 
make with regard to the Secretary’s ap- 
pearance. He had planned to come to- 
morrow. The Senators had been insist- 
ing that when we go into conference we 
remain in conference. So I asked the 
Secretary to send up to us his recom- 
mendations in writing and to send along 
with those recommendations a man of 
his own choosing and we could then re- 
view the Secretary’s recommendations; 
I have indicated my willingness to have 
the Secretary’s representative actually 
come in and sit with the conference 
committee. I did see in the paper that 
the Secretary had indicated that when 
he came before our committee tomor- 
row he would be able to carry on a little 
more missionary work. I think we have 
reached the time when it is a little late 
for missionary work on the part of Mr. 
Benson who has been extending his ac- 
tivities throughout the country. I do 
not think we need any more missionary 
work. I think that the intelligent Mem- 
bers—and all of the Members on our 
committee are intelligent—know what 
the facts are. I am sure we will all 
apply ourselves diligently, constantly, 
and faithfully to the work before us. I 
did not insist upon the Secretary com- 
ing tomorrow for the reason that I 
thought, and my colleague, the gentle- 
man from Kansas, agreed with me, that 
we could more profitably spend our time 
conferring in formal conference with 
the Members of the other body to- 
morrow. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, I might say that it 
is never too late to save a soul, if a soul 
is available—I do not know. 

Mr. COOLEY. Well, all of our souls 
have already been saved. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, I think the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Hope] sets 
the proper tone. We must realize that 
the bill as it passed the Senate is an 
entirely different bill than the one that 
passed the House in the last session. 
There are at least 38 amendments which 
were adopted in the Senate, far-reaching 
amendments of tremendous import to 
our agricultural community and to the 
whole Nation, because our agricultural 
community is a very important part not 
only of our national economy, but also 
of the political—and I use the word 
“political” not in a party sense but in 
a national sense, and as part of the social 
setup of our country. One of the out- 
standing commentators, John Harriman, 
terms the bill as follows: 

It is probably the worst constructed piece 
of legislation since mankind hatched its laws 
dressed in skins huddled around a cave fire. 
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We must also keep in mind that this 
far-reaching bill that passed the Senate 
is going to constitute new organic law 
for the agricultural community of our 
country, yet we in this body are not 
going to have an opportunity to offer 
an amendment to it, a very significant 
thing. We have got to rely more upon 
the good judgment of our conferees. 

Everyone admits that the Senate bill 
is in such shape that no one knows what 
it constitutes. Everyone is dissatisfied 
with it. 

The bill is going to be written in con- 
ference. The stability of the House con- 
ferees is something on which we have 
got to rely. 

When a conference report has been 
written and the bill comes back to the 
House, this far-reaching bill, this body 
is not going to have an opportunity to 
debate it and consider it under the regu- 
lar rules of the House where amendments 
could be offered; so we have got to keep 
that in mind. 

I think the gentleman from Kansas 
properly approaches this matter from 
the angle not only of the best interests 
of the country: calm consideration, pro- 
found consideration, but also from the 
angle of the best interests of our agri- 
cultural community, because this bill is 
not going to have the effective consid- 
eration of the committee of the House 
and Members of the House; it is really 
going to emanate from the conference 
committee; and it imposes upon the 
House conferees probably one of the 
greatest responsibilities that any con- 
ferees have had to assume. 

Mr. COOLEY. I thank the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, and I do appreciate 
his observations, realizing that all the 
gentleman has said is accurate, that the 
Members of the House will not have an 
opportunity to vote upon these matters 
of such tremendous importance. That 
is the reason I called my committee to- 
gether this morning—and we have a 37- 
man committee, including the 3 dele- 
gates—so as to give them an opportunity 
to express their views to us and to act 
in an advisory capacity. 

It will be my purpose as chairman of 
the committee and chairman of the 
managers on the part of the House to 
keep in touch with the members of this 
great committee in an effort to bring out 
a bill that we can hope will not be vetoed. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
the gentleman said that the bill as it 
came back from the Senate was like a 
Sears-Roebuck catalog. 

Mr. COOLEY. It is so large. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. There 
are a lot of good things in the Sears- 
Roebuck catalog, a lot of bargains. Are 
there any bargains in this bill? 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes and no. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
gentleman says “Yes” and “No.” Which 
is it, “Yes” or No?“ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. COOLEY, POAGE, GATH- 
INGS, Hore, and Aucust H. ANDRESEN. 
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OF COLUMBIA 


The SPEAKER. Now. the gentleman 
from Michigan may speak on his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and to pro- 
ceed out of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the gentleman from North Car- 
olina had considerable to say about the 
action of his committee and also about 
what was said by the Member from 
Michigan, your servant, last week. So 
that there may be no misunderstanding, 
I am not finding any particular fault 
with his committee. I have plenty to do 
if I attend to my own committee and to 
my own committee work. 

What I was commenting on last week 
was the fact that in the Washington Post 
there was an article dealing with what 
the committee report showed, and if I 
am not correct I hope the gentleman will 
correct me. My understanding was that 
a report had been brought before this 
committee. The minority members 
found some fault with it and it was sub- 
sequently rewritten. Am I right? 

Mr. BONNER. The gentleman is a 
very versatile Member of this House. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Am I 
right about that? i 

Mr. BONNER. The gentleman speaks 
on all subjects. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Never 
mind that. I asked the gentleman a 
question. If he wants to answer it, all 
right. 

Mr. BONNER. Did you ever hear of 
a report brought before a committee that 
was not revised to some extent? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Oh, 
yes; I have heard that. I have known 
several reports to be adopted as written. 
I am not critical. All I am asking is 
if there was a report brought before 
the committee and if it was subsequently 
rewritten? 

Mr. BONNER. The report was slight- 
ly changed. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. All 
right. 

Mr. BONNER. It was not rewritten. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. BONNER. Let me tell the gen- 
tleman something. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
gentleman just used 10 minutes on this 
subject. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for an additional 5 
minutes? 

The SPEAKER. When the gentle- 
man’s time has expired he may offer that 
unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I 
withdraw it and I withdraw recognition 
of anyone else. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. No; I 
cane if I cannot have 5 minutes addi- 
tiona: 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the time of 
the gentleman from Michigan be ex- 
tended 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. If the 
gentleman from North Carolina will an- 
swer my question I will appreciate it. I 
do not want to yield so that he can go 
into another talk until I have spoken. 

Mr. BONNER. Does the gentleman 
want me to answer it? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. This is 
my understanding: A report was written 
by the staff and was brought before the 
committee. Some minority members ob- 
jected to some phases of it, and later it 
was revised. Is that correct? 

Mr. BONNER. The report was re- 
vised. Let me go this far. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I only 
have 8 minutes. 

Mr. BONNER. The gentleman is a 
good fellow. Let me tell him this. If 
he will read the hearings and this report 
he will see that I tried to be as fair and 
impartial in this matter as I could. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I am 
not questioning your fairness; I am not 
questioning your accuracy; just your 
reasoning. 

Mr. BONNER. But sometimes gen- 
tlemen like the gentleman from Michi- 
gan would raise a question of politics, put 
a political issue in it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Some- 
body did? 

Mr. BONNER. I offered to the minor- 
ity the staff of the committee to write 
such report if they cared to write a 
minority report. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
gentleman has some national commit- 
teemen on that staff? Our own commit- 
tee had I am advised. 

Mr. BONNER. No. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I 
thought you did. 

Mr. BONNER. The Republicans ap- 
pointed a member of the staff, the Dem- 
ocrats appointed a member of the staff. 
The balance of the staff is a carryover 
from the last Congress. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. 
right. I thank the gentleman. 

What happened is this: My comments 
were based upon an article in the Wash- 
ington Post which was written before 
your report came out, and a comparison 
of the report will show this, on the first 
repovi that came in from the committee 
staff. 

Mr. BONNER. That is not correct. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. 
right. 

Mr. BONNER. That is not correct. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. All 
right. I accept the gentleman’s state- 
ment. But this I know—when the 
Thursday morning’s paper came out 
carrying Unna's story on the committee 
report, I called the committee and was 
advised, by the individual who answered 
for the committee, that the report was 
not available, that it had not been 
adopted. 

Now, if I am in error, if I was wrongly 
advised, if I misunderstood, I stand 
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corrected, but I will venture this state- 
ment—that the report as adopted did not 
earry the figures given in the newspaper 
report, which purported to carry the 
figures in what I am pleased to term the 
first report which came to the committee. 
and which the gentleman has now said 
was later revised. 

The gentleman from North Carolina 
himself says, if I understood him cor- 
rectly, that the figures carried in the 
newspaper story on the report were not 
correct. 

Where did the reporter get them, if he 
did not get them from a document which 
was submitted to the committee? 

The gentleman said himself the news- 
paper figures were not right, then he 
said mine were not right. I will tell you 
how the difference comes about. They 
took into consideration different tracts 
of land on which the leases were issued. 
Some used one group of lands, some used 
another. Nobody is accusing the chair- 
man of anything though he seems to 
think a defense of something is required. 
Does the gentleman remember when he 
got housing for my boy when he was in 
the Navy? That was a wonderful thing. 
I have not forgotten that kind act: I 
love the gentleman, but every once in a 
while they go off on a tangent, not the 
committee but the Washington Post. 
That is what I have been talking about 
over the years. That is what I was talk- 
ing about last Thursday—see the Rec- 
on, page 5379—that and the committee’s 
apparent assumption that it might for- 
mulate policy for the Department. 

Mr. BONNER. If the gentleman is 
speaking about the Washington Post, I 
have nothing further to say. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The Post 
had the figures all wrong, that is all. 
Some of the witnesses, and I hate to say 
this because it is a Republican adminis- 
tration, of the Department of the In- 
terior did not know what they were 
talking about. One group was talking 
about one thing and another group about 
something else. The gentleman you re- 
ferred to was in my office, but he was not 
there about that report. Do you know 
what he was there for? I will tell you. 
Another committee, one of the subcom- 
mittees of the Committee on Government 
Operations of which I am a member, on 
its political witch hunt had taken the 
Department of the Interior to task. I 
had the gentleman drop in when he was 
on the Hill to tell me about something— 
what was alleged to have occurred in the 
Department. 

May I not have a little information 
once in a while even if the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture will not hear the Secretary of Agri- 
culture? I think I may call on an under- 
ling, if you can call him that, for a little 
information just now and then—just 
once in a long, long time. And, if they 
are kind enough to come in when they 
are up here to see some of the majority 
Members, I do not see why they should 
not see me. That is all there was to 
that. 

The gentleman from North Carolina is 
critical because last Thursday I suggested 
that none of the congressional commit- 
tees had any authority to exact from any 
of the executive departments a promise 
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as to what that department would or 
would not do in the future. Perhaps my 
point was not made clear. 

Beyond question, the authority to fol- 
low the Federal dollar to ascertain 
whether it is wasted or efficiently spent, 
whether the Federal laws are adequate 
to implement congressional intentions, 
is vested in the committees of the House. 
There is no dispute about that. The 
point I was trying to make, the point I 
thought I made, the point I again call 
to the attention of the House, is this— 
that, if congressional committees as a 
group are to impose upon the executive 
departments, their agencies and admin- 
istrators, the duties of first submitting 
to a congressional committee what the 
administrator, the agency, or the depart- 
ment intends to do with reference to a 
particular function, then surely we will 
be getting the cart before the horse. 

Certainly the gentleman does not mean 
that a congressional committee is either 
charged with the duty or has the author- 
ity to outline a system of administrative 
acts to be performed by those in the exec- 
utive departments. The gentleman ar- 
gued that any other course than the 
exercise by a congressional committee of 
the right to insist that the excutive de- 
partments and their agencies tell just 
what they intend to do would be but 
locking the stable door after the horse 
was stolen. 

That illustration has some semblance 
of logic, but if an executive department 
or the administrator of such a depart- 
ment is at the mercy of congressional 
committees and cannot function until 
they have advised some committee as to 
just what action is contemplated and 
received its approval or disapproval, then 
surely Congressional committees might 
just as well attempt to take over the 
functions of the executive departments. 

Certainly the Congress can enact leg- 
islation prohibiting the executive depart- 
ments from doing this, that, or the other, 
but a congressional committee has no 
power to legislate, nor has it, in my 
judgment, any power to insist that any 
branch of the executive department first 
consult it before performing an admin- 
istrative act. 

No such authority is carried in the 
Reorganization Act cited by the gentle- 
man, nor, so far as I know, in any other 
statute. 

Sure, the Washington Post was wrong. 
It did not state the facts. Now, I am 
sorry if the gentleman is disgruntled 
or displeased. Of course, the majority 
Members approved of the report. They 
would approve anything that they could, 
conscientiously, and we may assume 
that the report, as revised, as the gentle- 
man put it, was acceptable to the minor- 
ity. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. How 
much time have I now? I only have 4 
minutes. Yet, but make it brief please. 

Mr. DINGELL. Did the gentleman 
read over the report or the hearings of 
the committee? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. No. 
Why should 12 
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Mr. DINGELL. I think the gentle- 
man should read those things before he 
proceeds further. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I was 
not talking about the report last 
Wednesday. The committee spokesman 
advised me, when I inquired Thursday 
morning, that the report had not been 
approved, was not available. I was quot- 
ing and talking about the newspaper 
story. And, I welcome your advice. It is 
good, and if I talk about the report, 
which I do not intend to do, I will read 
it. I have not the slightest doubt but 
what I would be a great deal better 


. Member of the House if I just listened to 


some on your side, but my folks back 
home do not approve of all you say. 
They say, “Don’t listen to those birds, 
They will lead you astray.” I told you 
I was basing my remarks on the Wash- 
ington Post article, and the gentleman 
says he has no great objection to a little 
criticism of the Post. 

Now, as to the charge that there is 
politics in some committee investiga- 
tions—far be it from me to make such 
a charge any more clearly than I have 
repeatedly, ever since the CHuporr com- 
mittee started out. But, let me read 
from the Democratic National Com- 
mittee’s letter of March 16, 1956, a letter 
written to a Member of the other body: 

I am fearful that our party and its nomi- 
nees for President, Vice President, the Sen- 
ate and the House next fall may be in a very 
weak position in the area of natural re- 
sources— 


See, no politics—just the country’s 
welfare—but now we are getting back to 
the Department of the Interior— 
unless some action is taken to bolster our 
legislative record in this session of Con- 
gress. 


That is from the Democratic National 
Committee chairman. Of course, he is 
not talking politics. Or is it anything 
but politics? 

The Democratic record on Dixon-Yates— 


And here is the time for applause from 
the Democratic side— 
and the upper Colorado project is deserving 
of special commendation to our Democratic 
leadership and our Senators and Repre- 
sentatives. 


That is all right. That applause is 
welcome. But, listen what you have to 
do, gentlemen: 

But if we are to be in a position to go to 
the people with a record of conservation of 
our natural resources that will gain votes 
in one key State and district after another, 
it is apparent that a few important measures 
should be considered in this session. 

I strongly believe that the public interest 
will be served by the earliest possible con- 
sideration of the following four matters: 


I will read just one. Time will not 
permit reading the others: 

1, Niagara: This is S. 1823 which has been 
reported out of the Senate Public Works 
Committee. The passage of this bill is of 
tremendous importance in the reelection 
of— 


Under the rules I am not permitted to 
read the name of the Member from the 
other body— 
and in the congressional elections in many 
districts in New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Ohio, where there are 40 REA cooperatives 
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and 144 municipalities located within eco- 
nomical transmission distance of the Niagara 
project. 


Anything political when the chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee 
writes to a Member of the other body 
and to a Member of this body urging that 
legislation be adopted because unless it 
is, Members of Congress who are Demo- 
crats, may be defeated. Anything po- 
litical about that? “Get busy over 
there,” says your national committee- 
man. And, I notice the gentleman at 
the leader’s table with a paper. He is not 
reading a copy of the letter I have, I 
know. Mine is on shorter paper, dated 
March 16. 

Yes, there is another bill reported here, 
Hells Canyon. There are some more 
matters here that I will read on another 
occasion, but I am sure your leadership 
has advised you as to the action you 
should take. 

This one about Hells Canyon and the 
pending bills is a dilly. The chairman 
of your national committee, Paul M. 
Butler, referring to them in his letter 
of March 16, writes: 

They are now pending before the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committees in both 
Houses. Our campaign attack on the ad- 
ministration giveaway at Hells Canyon is 
meaningless if the Democratic Congress has 
not moved in the 84th Congress to stop it. 
This action is vital in the election of Demo- 
cratic Senators and Representatives in the 
four Columbia Basin States (Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Montana, and Idaho) and will be an 
effective issue in other sections of the coun- 
try. The attorney general in Oregon is about 
to prosecute criminally Idaho Power Co., the 
administration's licensee, because it has com- 
menced construction of 1 of its 3 small dams 
at Hells Canyon without having obtained an 
Oregon water permit. This issue is hot in 
Oregon and will be a vital factor in the 
reelection of and Representative EDITH 
GREEN 


The truth of the matter is that ever 
since last March—not this March, March 
of a year ago—individuals who have re- 
signed from the Department or who 
have been discharged have been placed 

on committee staffs, congressional com- 
mittees, and then gone out, especially in 
the Northwest, attacking the Depart- 
ment of the Interior on the administra- 
tion’s power policy, the granting of min- 
ing leases, of oil leases, leases on Gov- 
ernment lands. A casual look at the 
record will show that day after day 
there is a political charge made against 
some executive department—regardless 
of the facts and apparently the sole pur- 
pose is to defeat some Republican, elect 
a Democrat, or a candidate using that 
label at the moment. 

And as was stated last week, why 
should Federal tax dollars be used by 
congressional committees to make politi- 
cal propaganda? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Horrman] 
has expired. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the substitute for the committee amend- 
ment, ; 

The substitute for the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

The committee amendment, as amend- 
ed, was agreed to. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
bs ad and third reading of the 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to extend the time within which 
the District of Columbia Auditorium 
Commission may submit its report and 
recommendations with respect to the 
civic auditorium to be constructed in 
the District of Columbia.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table, 


EXEMPTING FROM TAXATION CER- 
TAIN PROPERTY OF THE GENERAL 
FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS, 
INC, 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the bill (H. R. 8493) to exempt from 
taxation certain property of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, Inc., in 
the District of Columbia, and ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered 
in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the real estate de- 
scribed as lots numbered 825 and 837, in 
square numbered 159 (excluding therefrom 
that part of lot numbered 825 lying south 
of a line from the southernmost portion of 
the main building running west to the wall), 
situated in the city of Washington, D. C., 
owned by the General Federation of Wom- 
en's Clubs, Inc., is hereby exempt from all 
taxation so long as the same is owned and 
occupied by the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Inc., and is not used for 
commercial purposes, subject to the provi- 
sions of sections 2, 3, and 5 of the act en- 
titled “An act to define the real property 
exempt from taxation in the District of Co- 
lumbia,” approved December 24, 1942 (56 
Stat. 1091; D. C. Code, secs, 47-801b, 47 
801c, and 47-80le). 


Mr. McMILLAN. The purpose of this 
bill is to exempt from taxation certain 
property of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Inc., in the District of 
Columbia, so long as such property is 
not used for commercial purposes, and is 
subject to the provisions of sections 2, 3, 
and 5 of the act entitled “An act to de- 
fine the real property exempt from tax- 
ation in the District of Columbia.” 

The federation was incorporated on 

March 3, 1901, under an act of Congress 
entitled “An act granting a charter to 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs.” At the present time the feder- 
ation owns two buildings in the District 
of Columbia. One is located at 1734 N 
Street NW., the other at 1736 N Street 
Nw. 
The loss in revenue by exempting 1734 
N Street NW., would be $1,110.04; the 
loss in revenue by exempting 1738 N 
Street NW. would be $245.72 or a total 
loss in revenue to the District of Co- 
lumbia of $1,355.76. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PROVIDING THAT MEMBERS OF 
THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA MAY 
BE REMOVED FOR CAUSE 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the bill (H. R. 9312) to provide that 
members of the Board of Education of 
the District of Columbia may be re- 
moved for cause, and ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be considered in 
the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I rise to ask the purpose of the bill. Do 
I understand that it is to permit the 
judges to remove members of the Board 
of Education for cause? 

Mr. McMILLAN. The Federal judges 
here appoint members of the School 
Board but they do not have authority 
to discharge members of the Board. 
This bill will give them that authority. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. This bill 
gives District judges who appoint the 
Board the right to remove any member 
of the School Board for cause? 

Mr. McMILLAN. The gentleman is 
correct, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the 
act entitled “An act to fix and regulate the 
salaries of teachers, school officers, and other 
employees of the Board of Education of the 
District of Columbia,” approved June 20, 
1906 (D. C. Code, sec 31-101), is amended by 
inserting immediately after the second sen- 
tence the following new sentence: ‘The 
judges of the United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia shall have 
power to remove any member of the Board 
of Education at any time for adequate cause 


affecting his character and efficiency as a 
member.” 


Mr. McMILLAN. The purpose of this 
legislation is to provide the judges of 
the United States District Court for the 
District of Columbia with power to re- 
move any member of the Board of Edu- 
cation at any time for adequate cause 
affecting his character and efficiency as 
@ member. 

Under existing law the judges of the 
United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia have the powers of 
appointment of the members of the 
Board of Education with all of the re- 
sponsibilities attached thereto and it is 
felt that since the responsibility of ap- 
pointment rests with the members of 
this court the power of removal should 
also be vested in the same body. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table, 
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PROVIDING FOR THE DELAYED 
REPORTING OF BIRTHS WITHIN 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the bill (H. R. 9582) to provide for 
the delayed reporting of births within 
the District of Columbia, and ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered 
in the House as in the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the first section 
of the act entitled An act to provide for the 
better registration of births in the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved March 1, 1907 (34 Stat. 1010, sec. 
6-301, D. C. Code), is amended by inserting 
“(a)” at the beginning thereof after the 
word “That,” and by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“(b) The birth of any person born in the 
District of Columbia whose birth was not 
reported in accordance with the provisions 
of subsection (a) of this section may be re- 
ported by filing with the health officer of 
the District a certificate signed by any per- 
son who has definite knowledge of the facts 
concerning the birth of such person. Such 
certificate shall be in such form and provide 
such data as the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict shall prescribe, and shall be accom- 
panied by an affidavit attesting to the cor- 
rectness of the data given therein. Reports 
of birth filed under this subsection shall be 
evidence of birth to the same extent as are 
reports of birth filed pursuant to subsection 
(a) of this section.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 1 strike out lines 10 and 11 and 
on page 2 strike lines 1 through 11 and in- 
sert the following: 

“(b) The Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia are hereby authorized and empow- 
ered to adopt rules and regulations govern- 
ing the filing of reports of births and the 
issuance of delayed birth registration certifi- 
cates, in those cases where certificates of 

birth have not been recorded pursuant to 
subsection (a) of this section.” 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this legislation is to provide 
for the delayed registration of births. 

Births in the District of Columbia are 
required to be registered by the act ap- 
proved March 1, 1907—Thirty-fourth 
Statutes at Large 1010, title 6, chapter 3, 
District of Columbia Code, 1951 edition. 
Under this act, a birth must be registered 
by some person in attendance—a physi- 
cian or midwife, or in their absence, “any 
person whosoever who performs any of 
the offices usually rendered by such.” A 
birth must be registered by such person 
not later than the Saturday first ensuing 
after the expiration of 3 secular days 
immediately following the date of the 
birth, and although a penalty may be 
imposed for failure to register a birth 
within the prescribed time, the late re- 
port of a birth may not be used as evi- 
dence against the person filing such late 
report. In point of fact, the Director of 
Public Health, who administers the act 
of March 1, 1907, has construed it to per- 
mit the filing of a report of a birth years 
after the date of such birth, providing 
such report is filed by the person in at- 
tendance at such birth. 
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Existing law does not, however, make 
provision for a person whose birth has 
not been reported to establish his parent- 
age and the date and place of his birth 
by means of baptismal, school, census, 
physician’s, family, insurance, marriage, 
military, employment, hospital, voting, 
or other records, or by affidavits of per- 
sons having known such person since his 
birth. Asa result, persons who were born 
in the District more than 47 years ago, 
prior to the enactment of the act of 
March 1, 1907, requiring the reporting of 
births, may not have had their births 
reported. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McMILLAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, as I understand, this bill deals 
with delayed birth certificates? 

Mr. McMILLAN. That is correct. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. The Dis- 
trict of Columbia has been laboring un- 
‘der a rather antiquated law. I might say 
to my colleagues, 15 years ago when I was 
director of health in the State of Ne- 
braska, we adopted a model delayed birth 
certificate law which permits people who 
were born many years ago, before birth 
certificates were registered or a procedure 
was set up to register them, to get a birth 
certificate, I hope the District officials 
when they adopt a method of getting a 
delayed birth certificate, because of pecu- 
liar conditions within the District, will 
adopt the model law as recommended by 
the Public Health Service. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to say that every State in the Union 
has a similar law. The District of Co- 
lumbia is the only place where they do 
not have it. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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AMENDING TITLE IX OF THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA REVENUE 
ACT OF 1937 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the bill (H. R. 3693) to amend title 
IX of the District of Columbia Revenue 
Act of 1937, as amended, and ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered 
ie te House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 


There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of title 
IX of the District of Columbia Revenue Act 
of 1937, as added to by the act of May 16, 
1938, and as amended by the act of July 10, 
1952, and as added to and as amended is 
mended by striking out in the first paragraph 
thereof the words “for term of 4 years” and 
inserting in Meu thereof the words “for the 
term of 10 years”; and is further amended by 
adding thereto the following new paragraph: 

“The judge of the District of Columbia 
Tax Court may hereafter retire— 
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“(1) after having served as a judge of 
such court for a period or periods aggregat- 
ing 20 years or more, whether continuously 
or not; 

“(2) after having served as a judge of 
such court for a period or periods aggregat- 
ing 10 years or more, whether continuously 
or not, having attained the age of 70 years; 
or 


“(3) after having become permanently 
disabled from performing his duties, regard- 
less of age or length of service. 


Such judge may retire for disability by 
furnishing to the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia a certificate of disability 
signed by the chief judge of the United 
States District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia. The judge who retires under this 
section shall receive annually in monthly 
installments, during the remainder of his 
life, a sum equal to such proportion of the 
salary received by such judge at the time 
of such retirement as a total of his aggre- 
gate years of service bears to the period of 
30 years, the same to be paid in the same 
manner as the salary of such judge. In no 
event shall the sum recelved by such judge 
hereunder be in excess of the salary of such 
judge at the time of such retirement. In 
computing the years of service under this 
section, service in the Board of Tax Appeals 
of the District of Columbia, as heretofore 
constituted, shall be included whether or not 
such service be continuous. 

“(a) The term ‘retire’ as used in this sec- 
tion shall mean and include retirement, res- 
ignation, or failure of reappointment upon 
the expiration of the the term of office of 
incumbent. 

“(b) Any judge receiving retirement sal- 
ary other than for disability under the pro- 
visions of this section may be called upon by 
the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bla to perform such judicial duties as may 
be requested of him in said court, but in 
any event no such retired judge shall be re- 
quired to render such service for more than 
90 days in any calendar year after such re- 
tirement. In case of illness or disability pre- 
cluding the rendering of such service such 
retired Judge shall be fully relieved of any 
such duty during such illness or disability.” 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this legislation is to increase 
the term of the judges of the District of 
Columbia tax court from 4 years to 10 
years. 

The bill also sets forth retirement pro- 
visions for the judge of the District of 
Columbia tax court, first, after having 
served as a judge of such court for a pe- 
riod or periods aggregating 20 years or 
more, whether continuously or not; sec- 
ond, after having served as a judge of 
such court for a period or periods aggre- 
gating 10 years or more, whether con- 
tinuously or not, and having attained 
the age of 70 years; or third, after hay- 
ing become permanently disabled from 
performing his duties, regardless of age 
or length of service. 

The bill also provides for retirement 
because of disability of the judge of the 
District of Columbia tax court, a pro- 
vision which is not now extended to 
members of the municipal court of the 
District of Columbia, the municipal 
court of appeals of the District of Co- 
jumbia, nor to the juvenile court judges 
of the District of Columbia, 

The bill also provides that any judge, 
who is retired for any reasons under this 
bill, other than disability, may be called 
upon by the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to perform such judi- 
cial duties as may be requested of him 
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in said court. In no event shall such 
retired judge be required to render serv- 
ices for more than 90 days in any calen- 
dar year after retirement. 

In case of illness or disability preclud- 
ing the rendering of such service such 
retired judge shall be fully relieved of 
any such duty during such illness or dis- 
ability. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, the history of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and of the city of 
Washington is enriched by a significant 
and historical event that took place on 
yesterday, for the ceremonies of the 
blessing, dedication, and laying of the 
cornerstone of the new Providence Hos- 
pital took place, a very important event 
in the present and future life of the Cap- 
ital City and of its people. 

For this new hospital, modern in every 
respect, under the guidance of the same 
order of Sisters, the Sisters of Charity— 
founded by Mother Seton, is a continua- 
tion of Providence Hospital which was 
first established in 1861, 

It was in the throes of the War be- 
tween the States when the good Sisters 
from Emmitsburg first offered their 
services to the War Department, and 
at a time when the hospital facilities of 
Washington were completely inadequate 
to serve the wounded and dying soldiers, 
both Union and Confederate. They 
served everyone without regard to the 
color of the uniform, and without regard 
to race, color or creed. 

With the wonderful record and repu- 
tation for efficiency, as well as the mag- 
nificent work already established in the 
field of medical, nursing and social work 
from their experience in Baltimore, the 
Sisters of Charity came to Washington 
in 1861. 

While the War Department did not 
see fit to accept their generous and God- 
like offer, private physicians urged and 
encouraged them to establish a civilian 
hospital in Washington, particularly for 
the treatment of the poor. 

Since there was no institution of this 
type in Washington at that time, the 
suggestion was favorably acted upon, 
and the Sisters took up their residence 
in the old Carroll Estate on Capitol Hill. 
The main civilian aim and purpose was 
quickly forgotten in the urgency of war, 
and soon wounded Union and Confeder- 
ate soldiers crowded the limited facilities 
and tents surrounded the main building. 

As the theater of war moved gradually 
below the Potomac, more civilians were 
admitted to Providence Hospital, and 
with the approach of peace, a movement 
was started in the House of Representa- 
tives for an appropriation of funds by 
the Congress of the United States. This 
movement was in order that Providence 
Hospital could more adequately serve the 
people of Washington, and more quickly 
achieve its humanitarian purposes. 

The first record of congressional sup- 
port for Providence Hospital was coinci- 
dental with the peace at Appomatox, 
when $19,000 was appropriated for medi- 
cal and surgical treatment of 95 indigent 
patients a day, or 54 cents a day per 
patient. 

Providence Hospital was also incorpo- 
rated by an act of Congress on April 8, 
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1864, and was administered by Daugh- 
ters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul of 
the eastern province of the United States, 

One of the most consistent supporters 
of Providence Hospital in the early days 
was the Honorable Thaddeus Stevens, of 
the then House of Representatives. Iam 
humbly proud to have served in much 
later Congresses, introducing the amend- 
ment of the Hospital Center Act, which 
evolved legislative plans whereby one- 
half the cost of the hospital construc- 
tion will be borne by the Federal Gov- 
ernment as a service to the people. In 
addition to Providence Hospital, there 
are several other hospitals in Washing- 
ton that can benefit from the present 
3 and one or two have already bene- 

The new modern Providence Hospital 
is of vital importance to the people of 
the District of Columbia and of nearby 
Maryland and Virginia. For over 90 
years, old Providence Hospital played 
its important part, and now the new 
modern hospital will serve the people 
in. this district for countless of decades 
to come. 

We will all agree, I am sure, that 
neither congressional appropriations 
nor personal philanthropy can match in 
size or magnificence the contributions of 
loving care, devoted attention, and per- 
sonal service so willingly given by the 
generations of the Sisters of Charity who 
have so nobly performed God’s work in 
this institution and in this community. 

With the record of valiant service 
throughout the Civil War and the Span- 
ish-American War, Providence Hospital 
had the unique distinction of being the 
first large general hospital placed en- 
tirely at the service of the United States 
Government for war purposes during 
World War I. From the dread days 
when cholera was a common disease, 
through the influenza epidemic of 1918, 
and down to the present age of wonder 
drugs, Providence Hospital and the Sis- 
ters of Charity have served without stint 
or reservation the Nation and the com- 
munity. 

Its excellence in the medical and sur- 
gical fields, its provisions for opportu- 
nities to further the advance of medical 
science, its early establishment of facili- 
ties for research, its foundation of a 
training school for nurses, its pioneer 
work in the field of medical social serv- 
ices, its opening of a mental clinic and 
child guidance department, and, most of 
all, its consistent adherence over the 
years to its charitable work, all mark 
Providence Hospital as a safe and secure 
haven for the afflicted. Unless, however, 
its institutional walls were filled with the 
Christ-like spirit which animates the 
order of nuns which operate it, it would 
be but another building, and the assuag- 
ing of pain for suffering humanity would 
be deprived of that one quality which 
makes it a spiritual ministration rather 
than a physical treatment. 

Providence Hospital and the Sisters of 
Charity begin a new phase of their in- 
stitutional careers. The aims, basic pur- 
poses, and the principal objectives, how- 
ever, have not changed. 

The sick and afflicted have merely the 
benefit of the finest and most modern of 
surgical and medical facilities. 
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The moral and spiritual values which 
accompany their ministration, however, 
remain the same. All within the area 
of its splendid community service expect 
Providence Hospital, under the sterling 
administration of the Sisters of Charity, 
to continue without diminution or sur- 
cease the principal and primary purpose 
for its existence—the Christ-like mission 
of healing the sick with the compassion 
that characterized His ministry on earth. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I want to thank my 
distinguished majority leader for his re- 
marks, I may say that he appeared 
before our committee when we were con- 
sidering legislation several years ago to 
assist in building this new hospital, and 
his remarks were influential in securing 
the passage of that legislation. 

The distinguished majority leader de- 
serves much credit for the city of Wash- 
ington having this fine new hospital. 

He gave his valuable time and suc- 
ceeded in proving to every member of the 
committee that the District of Columbia 
needed a new and modern hospital to 
replace the old Providence Hospital. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I thank the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. Speaker, the following are the re- 
marks I made yesterday on the occasion 
of the dedicatory exercises: 

Mr. Chairman, your excellency, most rev- 
erend apostolic delegate; your excellency, 
most reverend archbishop of Washington; 
your excellencies, most reverend bishops; 
right reverend, very reverend, and reverend 
fathers; reverend provincial superior; rever- 
end sisters; my dear Mrs. McCormack; dis- 
tinguished and invited guests, ladies and 
gentlemen, I am highly honored from a per- 
sonal and official angle in being permitted to 
participate in these significant and historic 
dedicatory exercises, 

What we do here today has its causes in 
the past and its effects will be in the future. 
For this very important act today links up 
decades of years gone by with the action of 
other years ahead. While we today dedicate 
new Providence Hospital in the service of 
God and mankind, this dedication in fact 
has its origin in the past history of the Sisters 
of Charity, and of this region and the people 
it cradled, and in the historical record of 
their achievements as well as in the faith 
and principles by which they lived, faith in 
God and faith in mankind. 

We are all aware of the history of the 
Sisters of Charity and of the magnificent 
work which they have done. 

The good sisters of yesterday, whose mem- 
ories will always live, served the wounded 
and the sick without regard to the color of 
the uniform, or to race, color or creed. Truly 
indeed, they made the corporal works of 
mercy a code of daily living and yet they 
never departed from the high purpose of 
their spiritual foundation. 

Unless Providence Hospital’s institutional 
walls were filled with the Christlike spirit 
which animates the order of sisters who 
operate it, it would be but another building. 

In connection with this building of God, 
the Congress of the United States played an 
important part and I might say that one of 
the greatest treasures that I shall always 
possess is the part that I played in intro- 
ducing and with the support of other Mem- 
bers obtaining the passage of appropriate 
legislation. 

In conclusion, I pay a tribute to the vision, 
foresight, and wisdom, as well as leadership 
of His Excellency, Archbishop Patrick A. 
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O'Boyle. As the spiritual father of the arch- 
diocese of Washington I am confident that 
Archbishop O Boyle's sense of gratification 
today with the existence of the new Provi- 
dence Hospital is exceeded only by his hum- 
ble realization that he has aided in the ad- 
vancement of God’s work in his archdiocese, 

T am indeed privileged to bring to your 
excellency, to the Sisters of Charity, and to 
the host of friends here and elsewhere of 
Providence Hospital, my official congratula- 
tions, and also the personal congratulations 
of Mrs. McCormack and myself, for the mag- 
nificent accomplishment represented by what 
can be truly termed God's hospital.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PROHIBITING PICKETING IN THE 
IMMEDIATE VICINITY OF THE 
WHITE HOUSE 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, I call up the bill (H. R. 
4922) to prohibit picketing in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the White House, 
and ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be considered in the House as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That it shall be unlaw- 
ful (1) to parade, stand, or move in proces- 
sions or assemblages, on any of the side- 
walks or streets described in section 2 of 
this act for the purpose of influencing the 
actions of any court, officer, or agency of 
the United States, or (2) to display any flag, 
banner, or device on any of such sidewalks 
for such purpose. 

Src. 2. The sidewalks referred to in the 
first section of this act are the following: 
(1) The east and west sidewalks of East 
Executive Avenue and West Executive Ave- 
nue, between Pennsylvania Avenue and 
South Executive Avenue, and (2) any of the 
sidewalks which border on Pennsylvania 
Avenue or South Executive Avenue, between 
East Executive Avenue and West Executive 
Avenue. The streets referred to in the first 
section of this act are the sections of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, East Executive Avenue, 
West Executive Avenue, and South Execu- 
tive Avenue, which border on the sidewalks 
described in clauses (1) and (2) of the pre- 
ceding sentence. 

Src. 3. Whoever knowingly violates any 
provision of this act shall be fined not more 
than $100 or imprisoned not more than 60 
days, or both, prosecution for such offenses 
to be had in the municipal court for the 
District. of Columbia, upon information by 
the United States attorney or any of his 
assistants. 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this legislation is to prohibit 
picketing in the immediate vicinity of 
the White House. 

Under existing law the Embassies, the 
Capitol Grounds, and the Supreme Court 
are protected from picketing, and regu- 
lations issued by the Secretary of the 
Interior, prohibit parades and public 
gatherings in certain specified areas 
within the District of Columbia. 

The language used in this legislation 
is the same as that applicable to the 
Capitol Grounds, the Supreme Court 
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Building, the Embassies and certain 
other public buildings in the District of 
Columbia. 

The members of the committee felt 
that the President of the United States 
and the people who visit the White House 
should not be subjected to the indignities 
which have existed on certain occasions, 
The White House and its occupants 
should be afforded the same protection 
as the Embassies, the Capitol Grounds, 
the Supreme Court Building and many 
other public buildings in the District of 
Columbia. 

This legislation has the approval of 
the Board of Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the United States 
attorney. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


WOODROW WILSON MEMORIAL 
BRIDGE 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Davis], chairman of the Police, Firemen, 
Streets, and Traffic Subcommittee. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
by direction of the Committee on the 
District .of Columbia, I call up the bill 
(H. R. 8130) to designate the bridge to 
be constructed over the Potomac river 
in the vicinity of Jones Point, Va., as the 
“Woodrow Wilson Memorial Bridge,“ 
and ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be considered in the House as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

Mr. GROSS. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, I am not opposed to 
the naming of this bridge as the ‘““Wood- 
row Wilson Memorial Bridge,” but I am 
opposed to the proposed method of fi- 
nancing this bridge out of the United 
States Treasury. As far as I am con- 
cerned, there will be no bridge to name 
if I have anything to do with it unless it 
is paid for by the States of Maryland 
and Virginia. I do suggest that the 
bridge might be called the Virginia- 
Maryland Taxpayers’ Delight. 

I withdraw my reservation of objec- 
tion, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. May I say at 
this point that this bill is endorsed by 
Mr. Russell H. MeCain, the chairman of 
the Maryland State Roads Commission, 
and by Mr. J. A. Anderson, commissioner 
of the Commonwealth of Virginia De- 
partment of Highways. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the bridge to be 
constructed over the Potomac River from a 
point at or near Jones Point, Va., across a 
certain portion of the District of Columbia, 
to a point in Maryland, under the provisions 
of title II of the act entitled “An Act to 
authorize and direct the construction of 
bridges over the Potomac River, and for other 
purposes,” approved August 80, 1954 (68 
Stat. 961; Public Law 704, 83d Cong.), shall 

. be known and designated hereafter as the 
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“Woodrow Wilson Memorial Bridge” in honor 
of Woodrow Wilson, the 28th President ol 
the United States. Any law, regulation, 
map, document, record, or other paper of 
the United States in which such bridge is 
referred to shall be held to refer to such 
bridge as the “Woodrow Wilson Memorial 
Bridge.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


JONES POINT BRIDGE, POTOMAC 
RIVER 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
by direction of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, I call up the bill 
(H. R. 7228) to amend title II of the act 
of August 30, 1954, entitled “An act to 
authorize and direct the construction of 
bridges over the Potomac River, and for 
other purposes,” and ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be considered in 
the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

Mr. GROSS. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, this is part of the 
legislation that enables the construction 
of a bridge across the Potomac River be- 
tween the States of Virginia and Mary- 
land at a cost, as I understand, of some 
$13 million to the taxpayers of the 
United States. This bill deserves more 
consideration than it can be given by 
considering it in the House under the 
circumstances that prevail this after- 
noon. Therefore, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman ob- 
jects to its being considered in the House 
as in Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. GROSS. That is right. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair suggests 
that the gentleman from Georgia with- 
draw his request. It appears that there 
may be some controversy over this bill. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I withdraw 
my request, Mr. Speaker. 


AMENDING DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
POLICE AND FIREMEN'’S SALARY 
ACT OF 1953 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
by direction of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, I call up the bill 
(H. R. 7380) to amend the District of 
Columbia Police and Firemen’s Salary 
Act of 1953 to correct certain inequities, 
and ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be considered in the House as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objecticn to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 201 (b) (2) 
of the District of Columbia Police and Fire- 
men's Salary Act of 1953, as amended (D. C. 
Code, sec. 4-815 (b) (2)), is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(2) $208, while he is assigned to duty as 
a regular first driver-operator or tillerman of 
a fire department hose wagon, pumper, aerial 
ladder truck, rescue squad, or fire department 
ambulance.” 

Sec. 2. Section 201 (b) of such Salary Act 
of 1953 is amended by (1) striking out “and” 
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at the end of paragraph (3), (2) striking out 
the period at the end of paragraph (4) and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: “, 
and”, and (3) by adding at the end of such 
section 201 (b) the following new paragraph: 

“(5) $208, while he is assigned to duty as 
acting sergeant.” 8 

Sec. 3. Section 202 (f) of such Salary Act 
of 1953 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new sentence: In com- 
puting service in the grade of inspector for 
the purpose of determining longevity in- 
creases, service in excess of 3 years rendered 
prior to the effective date of this act in the 
grade of private, when the individual was as- 
signed to duty as a fire inspector or assistant 
marine engineer shall be considered service 
in the grade of inspector.”. 

Sec. 4. Title II of such Salary Act of 1953 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“Src. 203. Not less than 15 privates of the 
Fire Department of the District of Columbia 
who have passed all examinations required 
for promotion to sergeant, shall at all times 
be assigned to duty as acting sergeants. Pri- 
vates shall be selected for such assignment 
in the order in which they are scheduled for 
promotion to the grade of sergeant.” 

Sec. 5. Paragraph (2) of section 404 (a) of 
such Salary Act of 1953 is amended by in- 
serting immediately before the colon at the 
end thereof the following: “, and the first 
and second provisos of section 5 of such act 
(D. C. Code, sec. 4-802) .” 

Sec. 6. The amendments made by this act 
shall take effect on the first day of the first 
pay period of the Fire Department of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia which begins after the date 
of enactment of this act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, line 6, strike the figure “$208” 
and insert in lieu thereof the figure 8224“. 

On page 2, line 5, strike the figure “$208” 
and insert in lieu thereof the figure 6420“. 

On page 8, line 1, strike the word “colon” 
and insert in lieu thereof the word “semi- 
colon”. 

On page 3, line 4, after the word “section,” 
strike the number “5” and insert in lieu 
thereof the number “4”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZED STRENGTH OF POLICE 
FORCE 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
by direction of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, I call up the bill 
(H. R. 9078) to provide that the author- 
ized strength of the Metropolitan Police 
Force of the District of Columbia shall 
be not less than 2,500 officers and mem- 
bers, and ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be considered in the House as 
in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

Mr. OHARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to inquire of my distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
Georgia, as to what the additional cost 
of this bill is because some of us have 
had a great deal of worry about raising 
enough money to balance the budget of 
this District. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I am glad to 
furnish the information to the distin- 
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guished gentleman. The cost for the first 
year of these additional men would be 
$1,065,000 plus the sum of $91,000 for 
uniforms and equipment. That would 
go up during the next 3 years as a result 
of the annual increase in pay until the 
fourth year when the additional cost 
would be $1,267,000. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. I assume 
the gentleman realizes that that would 
be another problem of raising this addi- 
tional amount of money if these addi- 
tional men are put on the force; is that 
not true? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Of course, the 
additional amount of money would have 
to be paid. May I say for the informa- 
tion of the distinguished gentleman the 
only objection to this bill, and the only 
witness who appeared in opposition to it, 
was Commissioner Spencer who stated in 
his testimony that he recognized the 
need for the additional men and that his 
only objection was the money required 
to finance it. I read in the local press 
some 10 days or 2 weeks after he 
appeared before our subcommittee that 
he had stated to another subcommittee 
of Congress that he could raise the 
money to finance this bill. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Of course, 
the gentleman knows that last year we 
passed the overtime pay bill for police- 
men which made the cost of our police 
protection a great deal higher. That 
overtime pay bill will apply, of course, 
to these additional policemen. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Of course, 
they would come on the force subject 
to all the existing laws and regulations. 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. So the 
estimate of cost is based on the straight 
base salary and not on any additional 
salary cost as the result of overtime; 
is that not correct? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I would like 
to call to the attention of the gentle- 
man, however, that the Metropolitan Po- 
lice perform many thousands of hours of 
overtime work for which they do not 
receive any overtime pay. At the hear- 
ings which we had, that question was 
gone into. I can give the gentleman the 
figures as to the amount of overtime, if 
he would care to have them. They serve 
many many thousands of hours overtime 
every year without pay. 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. Did the 
overtime pay bill not take care of a very 
substantial amount of overtime that was 
worked? I do not think there is any 
question about that. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I would call 
the gentleman’s attention to the fact 
that in the transit strike last year they 
worked thousands of hours overtime for 
which they did not receive any pay. 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. I do not 
want to belabor the point, let me say to 
my colleague. I am very proud of the 
police force of the District of Columbia 
and its executive officer, Chief Murray; 
but my concern is directed to the addi- 
tional cost of these extra policemen and 
the problem that will face us of raising 
additional funds to meet that cost. I do 
not doubt but what we need additional 
policemen; I suppose we could use.3,000 
if we could get the money to pay for 
them. As I say, my chief concern is the 
problem we have faced over the last sev- 
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eral years of raising sufficient revenue to 
meet these added costs. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. If the gentle- 
man will permit me, I do not think the 
overtime of these additional members of 
the police force would add any substan- 
ei to the expenses of the Dis- 

ct. 

I told the gentleman I would give him a 
breakdown of the number of hours 
worked by the members of the police 
force last year. They put in a total of 
62,897 hours attending court alone. Of 
that number 35,177 hours were worked 
by men who were supposed to be off 
duty—in other words, overtime; but they 
did not draw a dollar in overtime pay for 
it. And then, as I have mentioned, they 
spent many thousands of hours here of 
overtime work during the transit strike 
for which they did not draw one penny 
of pay. 

I do not think the addition of these ex- 
tra men would add any substantial bur- 
den because of overtime. 

Mr. O'HARA. I thank the gentleman 
for the information he has given me. 
The gentleman appreciates that I am not 
a member of this subcommittee and 
therefore do not have an opportunity to 
know all the details with which he is ac- 
quainted. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I know the 
gentleman is not a member of that par- 
ticular subcommittee. I know also, how- 
ever that he is a very hard-working and 
conscientious member of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia and partic- 
ularly on the Judiciary Subcommittee; 
and I know there is no Member who de- 
votes more thought, time, and effort to 
the welfare of the District than the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. KEARNS. As a member of the 
subcommittee I want to compliment the 
chairman and members for going into 
this matter very thoroughly. I think 
we were all very much in accord with 
the testimony of the chief of police. He 
laid the facts before us. He is responsi- 
ble for law and order in the Nation’s 
Capital. 

I feel that the legislation that is re- 
ported out of the gentleman’s subcom- 
mittee is most sound, and I know the 
Members will be glad to support it. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I thank the 
gentleman very much. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert at this point letters and resolu- 
tions as follows: 

Southwest Citizens’ Association, dated 
February 12, 1956, signed by Katharine 
Pagan, corresponding secretary. 

One from the Coordinating Committee 
of Anacostia and Vicinity, signed by 
Charles E. Qualls, general chairman. 

One from the Capitol Hill Southeast 
Citizens Association, signed by Elizabeth 
Draper, secretary. 

One by the Northeast Businessmen’s 
Association, Inc., dated March 14, signed 
by August R. Terneak, secretary, 

One from the Policemen’s Association, 
dated March 1, 1956, and signed by Ken- 
neth P. Folsom, recording secretary. 

One from the Northeast Council of 
Citizens Associations, signed by Thea 
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Reachmack, recording secretary, dated 
March 7. 

One from the Kalorama Citizens Asso- 
ciation, dated March 8, and signed by 
G. M. Koockogey, president. 

One from the Lincoln Park Citizens 
Association dated February 23, 1956, 
signed by J. W. Flannagan, president. 

One from the Women’s City Club, 
dated February 28, 1956, and signed by 
Anna Keeton Wiley, chairman. 

One from the Progressive Citizens As- 
sociation of Georgetown, dated March 9, 
1956, signed by Elizabeth Draper, secre- 
tary. 

A letter from Evelyn Hemsley, presi- 
dent, District of Columbia State Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional Wom- 
en's Clubs. 

A letter from Laurette G. Hupman, 
chairman, public affairs, Business and 
Professional Women’s Club of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Also a letter from Mr. Raymond H. 
Brown, dated March 23, 1956. 

A splendid article by Miriam Otten- 
berg, appearing in the Sunday Star of 
March 25, 1956, entitled “District of Co- 
lumbia Women Demand After Dark Pro- 
tection—Fear Street Thugs, Want More 
Police.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

SoutTHwest CITIZENS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., February 12, 1956. 
Hon. James C. Davis, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE Davis: The South- 
west Citizens’ Association, at its regular 
meeting on February 6, 1956, resolved to 
endorse your bill to do away with the vet- 
erans’ preference now given to members of 
the police department where such members 
have been dropped from the force by action 
of the Police Trial Board and the District 
of Columbia Commissioners for reasons of 
conduct, and the association further re- 
solved to endorse your bill which calls for 
an increase in the present police force of 225 
men to make a total force of 2,500 men. 
Copies of this resolution were sent to the 
Board of Commissioners, the Federation of 
Citizens’ Associations, and the chairmen of 
the District Senate and House Comittees. 

Sincerely, 
KATHARINE PAGAN, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


THE COORDINATING COMMITTEE 
oF ANACOSTIA AND VICINITY, 
Washington, D. C., March 14, 1956. 
Hon. James C. Davis, 
House Subcommittee for District of 
Columbia, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: At the hearing March 8, I repre- 
senting this committee, was not able to 
testify due to length of other testimony con- 
cerning the increase of the District Police to 
2,500 men. This committee is in favor of the 
increase. 

On December 6, 1955, we wrote Chief Mur- 
ray asking more police for our area, No. 11 
Precinct, particularly from 22d Street SE., 
on north to Alabama Avenue on east, the 
Naval Air Station on west, and to St. Eliza- 
beths Hospital ground, south. 

The points mentioned were: 

1. The lack of foot policemen to patrol 
area. 

2. Business area not fully patrolled. 
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3. Vandalism of school property (in 1 
night 22 windows were smashed and interior 
wrecked in a new school). 

4. School crossings need more protection. 

5. This area is large and parked cars with 
men from nearby Maryland molest girls and 
women, 

We, therefore, recommend that the Metro- 
politan Police force for the District of Colum- 
bia be increased to 2,500 men to fully protect 
our streets, business, and women and chil- 
dren, 

Yours truly, 
CHARLES E. QUALLS, 

General Chairman, The Coordinating 

Committee of Anascostia and Vicinity. 


CAPITOL HILL SOUTHEAST CITIZENS 
ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Washington, D. C., March 10, 1956. 
Hon. Mr. Davis of Georgia, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Davis: For the past 3 years, the 
Capitol Hill Southeast Citizens Association 
has been trying to have the number of police 
on the force increased to 2,500 men. 

At its regular meeting, held Thursday, 
March 8, 1956, it once more, unanimously, 
reiterated its request for the additional po- 
lice to be added to the force and money ap- 
propriated for these additional positions. 

Residents on Capitol Hill Southeast are 
afraid to go out after dark to meetings or 
for social occasions. 

In addition, public housing units number- 
ing 612 are on the plans and will soon be 
erected; already over 600 units are occupied 
in Carrollsburg and Ellen Wilson low-cost 
housing units. With a ghetto of over 1,200 
units to be established and occupied within 
the next 2 years, it is imperative that addi- 
tional police be provided and assigned to 
No. 5 precinct. 

Every time an event takes place at the 
Armory, men are assigned from No. 5 to 
detail in and around the Armory which 
means that fewer police are on the streets 
of Old Capitol Hill, Southeast. When occa- 
sions like the recent week’s event during 
which the Home Show was open for 5 days 
or more, police had to be taken from No. 5 
day after day and night after night. No 
adjustment is made. 

The Capitol Hill Southeast Citizens Asso- 
ciation urges that this letter be placed in 
the hearings you recently held, and it peti- 
tions you to recommend that additional po- 
lice be assigned to the fifth precinct so that 
the area may be considered a safer resi- 
dential one. It is on the most famous 
hill in the United States and should be 
adequately policed for protection. 

Sincerely yours, 
Draper, 
Secretary. 


NORTHEAST BUSINESS MEN’S 
ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Washington, D. C., March 14, 1956. 
Representative James C. Davis, 
State of Georgia, 
United States Capitol, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: The Northeast Busi- 
ness Men's Association desires to thank you 
for your introduction of a bill to increase 
the authorized strength of the police force. 

This is at present a dire necessity, and 
your interest in our behalf is surely inspiring. 

Our association at its last meeting, by 
unanimous resolution, strongly endorses 
your bill and do hope that it is enacted into 
law. 

Again may we thank you for your interest 
in our present problem. 

Respectfully, 
AUGUST R. TERNEAK, 
Secretary. 
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POLICEMEN’s ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DISTRICT or COLUMBIA, 
Washington, D. C., March 1, 1956. 
The Honorable James C. Davis, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: At a regular meeting of the 
Policemen’s Association of the District of 
Columbia on February 28, 1956, the members 
present voted unanimous approval of the 
bill, H. R. 9078, to increase the strength 
of the Metropolitan Police Department, 
Washington, D. C., to 2,500 members. 

This statement is respectfully forwarded 
for your information. 

Yours truly, 
KENNETH P. FOLSOM, 
Recording Secretary. 


NORTHEAST CoUNCIL OF 
CITIZENS ASSOCIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., March 7, 1956. 
Hon. JaMEs C. Davis, Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Davis: At a meeting of 
the Northeast Council of Citizens Associa- 
tions last Thursday evening, March 1, it was 
called to our attention that you had intro- 
duced H. R. 9078, a bill authorizing the in- 
creasing of the Metropolitan Police Depart- 
ment to 2,500 men. 

This is to advise you that the council went 
on record endorsing this bill, and the sec- 
retary was instructed to write you congratu- 
lating you upon your interest in the citizens 
of the District of Columbia. 

Sincerely yours, 
THEA REACHMACK, 
(Mrs. John Reachmack) 
Recording Secretary. 


KALORAMA CITIZENS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 8, 1956. 
Hon. JaMEs C. Davis, 
Chairman, Police and Fire Subcommit- 
tee, District of Columbia Committee. 

Dear Jupce Davis: I regret that I was un- 
able to attend the hearing this morning on 
your bill (H. R. 9078) to increase the Dis- 
trict Police force to a limit of 2,500 men. 

The Kalorama Citizens Association has 
long been in favor of an increase that would 
enable Chief Murray to put more men on the 
street, believing that the war against crime 
cannot be fought successfully without foot 
patrolmen, any more than future wars can 
be fought without infantry. 

The Capital City has more police problems 
than an ordinary city, and we believe they 
are doing a good job with the men they now 
have. But many more are needed if our 
streets are to be made safe after dark. 

Many of our members tell us that they do 
not go out after dark. I asked a friend to 
join another organization in which I am in- 
terested and was given the same answer. I, 
myself, had a narrow escape a little over a 
year ago. 

How many more Congressmen will have to 
be yoked within a stone's throw of Union 
Station before something is done about it? 

Respectfully, 
G. M. KOOCKOGEY, 
President. 


LINCOLN Pank CITIZENS’ 
ASSOCIATION OF WASHINGTON, D. C., 
February 23, 1956. 
Hon. James C. Davis, 
United States Representative from the 
State of Georgia, 
United States Capitol, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dran CONGRESSMAN Davis: At the regular 
monthly meeting of the Lincoln Park Citi- 
zens’ Association, held February 20, 1956, it 
was voted to send you a letter thanking you 
for your interest in the residents of our city 
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and to in every way possible support the bill 
you have just introduced in the Congress 
which would increase the authorized 
strength of our Police Department to 2,500 
men. 

We hope this bill will pass and be enacted 
into law. The number of assaults and rob- 
beries has created such a fear to many of our 
residents that they feel it is dangerous to go 
on our streets, especially at night. We be- 
lieve the additional police are necessary to 
maintain law and order and to protect our 
citizens. 

Yours respectfully, 
J. W. FLANNAGAN, 
President. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 28, 1956. 
The Honorable James C. Davis, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE Davis: The members 
of the Women’s City Club of Washington, 
situated at 1733 I Street, Northwest, are glad 
that you have introduced bill H. R. 9078, to 
provide that the authorized strength of the 
Metropolitan Police force of the District of 
Columbia shall not be less than 2,500 officers 
and members.” 

The Women’s City Club of Washington, 
D. C., during the year 1955, just passed, 
issued two resolutions asking for the strength 
of the police force, advocated by yourself, and 
sent these two resolutions to the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia. 

The first resolution was passed on March 2, 
1955, and on April 6 of that year 23 new po- 
licemen were sworn in, much to our satis- 
faction. But no further increase has been 
made since then. 

The second resolution was passed on Sep- 
tember 27, 1955, but nothing came of it. We 
sincerely hope that your bill may be duly 
passed and that the needed money for its 
enactment may be appropriated by the 
Congress, 

On November 4, 1955, I received a letter 
from Chief Robert V. Murray, who is without 
doubt the finest police chief in the United 
States: We had had him as a speaker at 
the club. 

“Dear Mrs. WIE: In compliance with the 
request in your letter of November 3, I am 
enclosing a copy of the material used in my 
talk before your group. 

“Past experience has emphasized the cor- 
relation between police strength and crime 
rates. Statistics compiled by this depart- 
ment over the past several years tend to 
prove this connection—during 1952 and 1953, 
when there were reductions in available 
police manpower, crime began to increase; on 
the other hand, during 1954 and 1955, when 
the available strength increased, crime was 
reduced to a new low. 

Even though crime rates for the fiscal 
year 1955 represented an all-time low in 
crime since inception of the present report- 
ing system, trends for the past several 
months give definite indication that of- 
fenses are at the lowest point possible with- 
out additional crime prevention personnel 
and facilities, 

“It is the contention of this department 
that, even discounting the possibility of an 
increase in crime, further efforts must be 
made to protect the citizens of the District 
of Columbia. 

“During the period January through June 
1955, when crime was at an all time low in 
this city, there was a criminal homicide every 
eighth day, 2 robberies, 11 aggravated as- 
saults, 10 housebreakings, 23 larcenies and 
4 auto thefts every day. 

“By comparison, Boston, Mass., a city 
which in 1950 had a population of 801,000— 
only slightly less than the 802,000 population 
of Washington, during the same period had 
only 1 criminal homicide every 14th day, 1 
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aggravated assault every 2d day, 1 robbery, 4 

housebreakings, 11 larcenies, and 7 auto 

thefts each day. 
te * ~ . * 

“Sincerely yours. 

“ROBERT V. MURRAY, 
“Chief of Police.” 

I might add that Chief Murray told us 
the night he spoke at our club that Boston 
has 700 more policemen than Washington 
and that Baltimore, a city of similar size to 
ours, has 400 more. I believe that your bill 
calls for about 222 more policemen for this 
city. 

Our first resolution of March 2 was passed 
immediately after a robbery occurred at the 
club. The incident took place during a mo- 
tion-picture exhibition. Our members and 
guests were seated in the large assemblyroom, 
darkened for the occasion, the doors to the 
hall were shut and during the lecture a 
sneak thief entered the building and stole 
three coats from the rack, so that three per- 
sons had to go home without coats, 

Wishing you all success with your import- 
ant measure for the protection of the wo- 
men and children of the Nation's Capital 
City, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
ANNA KEETON WILEY, 
(Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley) 
Chairman, Legislation. 

(Enclosed, two resolutions passed by the 
Women's City Club of Washington, D. C.) 
RESOLUTION Passen By THE WOMEN’S CITY 

CLUB, SEPTEMBER 27, 1955 

Whereas according to Police Chief Murray, 
as reported in the Washington Post of Mon- 
day, September 26, serious crime throughout 
the Nation—on the upgrade since 1947— 
declined seven-tenths of a percent for the 
first 6 months of 1955, as compared with 
the same period in 1954; but 

Whereas during the same period major 
crimes in Washington, D. C.—on the down. 
grade since 1958—did a turnabout and seri- 
ous crime in the Capital City, which in 1954 
declined 15.2 percent while the Nation's rate 
climbed by 5 percent, showed a 1.6 percent 
increase for the first half of 1955. 

Whereas according to the Washington Post 
serious crimes in the Capital climbed from 
9,017 in the first half of 1954 to 9,136—a jump 
of 146 this year: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Women’s City Club, at 
its regular board meeting, held October 27, 
at the club house, heartily endorses Chief 
Murray's recommendation for an increase of 
sufficient policemen on the beats to make a 
total of 2,500 officers for the entire city. 

Respectfully submitted. 

KATHRYN PAINTER WARD, 
President, Women's City Club. 

(Resolution was sent to the Board of Com- 

missioners of the District of Columbia.) 


RESOLUTION Passro By THE WOMEN’S CITY 
CLUB, Marcu 2, 1955 

Whereas the women of Washington, D. C., 
are in constant danger from violent assault, 
as witnessed by the cruel attack on Miss 
Potbury, house manager of the YWCA, at 
17th and K Streets NW., on Friday, February 
18, 1955: 

Whereas our homes are no longer safe 
from invasion, as witnessed by the still un- 
solved murder of Miss Alma Preinkert in 
February 1954; 

Whereas our property is no longer safe from 
robbery, as witnessed by the theft of three 
coats from the Women’s City Club during the 
course of a meeting, on January 29, 1955; 

Whereas these repeated threats to life, limb, 
and property are recurrent and are increas- 
ing in number: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the members of the Wom- 
en’s City Club appeal to the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia, to the chairmen 
of the Senate and House District Committees 
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in the Congress, to immediately take decisive 
steps to protect the men, women, and chil- 
dren, and the homes and property of its 
citizens, so that normal safety will be re- 
turned to the residents of the Nation’s 


KATHRYN PAINTER Warp, 
President, Women’s City Club. 
(Copies sent to the Commissioners and to 
the Honorable Matthew M. Neely and the 
Honorable Jonn L. McMrLan on the eve- 
ning of the meeting, March 2, 1955.) 


PROGRESSIVE CITIZENS ASSOCIATION 
OF GEORGETOWN, 
Washington, D. C., March 9, 1956. 
Hon. Mr. Davis or GEORGIA, 

House District Subcommittee, United 
States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Davis: For the past 3 years, the 
Progressive Citizens Association of George- 
town has tried to secure an increase of the 
number of police up to 2,500 men, 

Police protection in the city of Washing- 
ton is totally inadequate to handle the large 
number of teenagers who are dropping out 
of school unprepared to work or support 
themselves and the large number drifting in 
from other States. 

Nearly all of the precincts are under- 
manned, and until men can be trained, this 
organization approves of Police Chief’s plan 
to use volunteers from the experienced police 
already on the force, to work extra days 
with pay. 

With so many upper-income bracket fami- 
lies moving into the suburbs and so many 
indigent families moving into the area 
called the center of the city, the problem of 
adequately policing the Nation’s Capital is 
increasing each day. Conditions cannot pos- 
sibly improve at this time, and until matters 
are satisfactorily adjusted years hence, an 
efficient police force ready for emergencies 
at any time must be maintained, 

Several years ago, a group of property 
owners from this organization held a private 
hearing with Mr. Taser and urged him to 
increase the number of police on the Met- 
ropolitan Police Force to 2,500. The need 
still is urgent. 

Please place this letter in the hearing held 
March 8, 1956, record. The Progressive Citi- 
zens Association for the third time, at its 
meeting recently held, unanimously passed 
a resolution asking that the strength of the 
force be increased to 2,500 men. 

Thank you for your courtesy. The organi- 
gation appreciates your efficient method of 
handling the emergency with a real hearing 
on a separate bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELIZABETH DRAPER, 
Secretary. 


District or COLUMBIA STATE 
FEDERATION OF BUSINESS AND 
PROFESSIONAL WOMEN’S CLUBS, 

Washington, D. C., March 19, 1956. 
The Honorable James C. Davis, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mn. Davis: The membership of 
the District of Columbia State Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, 
approximately 1,350 women, very much 
appreciates your interest in our welfare as 
evidenced by your efforts to increase the 
police force in Washington to 2,500 men, 
Our clubs feel very strongly about this mat- 
ter since several of our members have just 
recently been the subject of attacks, three of 
which were extremely serious. 

We believe that residents of the District 
of Columbia are willing and able to assume 
their share of the additional tax burden 
which would result, but we also feel that 
since a large portion of the police work in 
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the District is concerned with the National 
Government, that an additional appropria- 
tion should also come from the Congress for 
this purpose. 

In our various and sundry activities as 
business and professional women we are 
forced to travel in the city both before and 
after dark, both alone and in groups of 2 
or 3. We are vitally concerned therefore 
with this problem of safety. Surely the cost 
of prosecuting the dozens of cases that come 
before our courts would far exceed the cost 
of the additional police protection necessary 
to correct this condition. 

Again let me thank you for your action and 
assure you of the support of our membership. 

Very sincerely yours, 
EvELYN HEMSLEY, 
President. 


BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL 
WOMEN’S CLUB OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, INC., 
Washington, D. C. March 19, 1956. 
The Honorable James C. Davis, 
Chairman, District of Columbia, Sub- 
committee, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mn. Davis: The Business and 
Professional Women's Club of the District of 
Columbia, representing over 1,000 Washing- 
ton women, highly commends you for your 
interest in our welfare as shown by your 
measure to increase the District Police force 
to 2,500 men. 

We feel strongly on this matter, since we 
are perhaps those who suffer most from 
inadequate police protection. Many of our 
members have been molested or assaulted in 
recent years, and some have been critically 
injured. This is increasing at an alarming 
rate, the most recent being the vicious knif- 
ing of Miss Ena Thomas, 1616 16th Street 
NW., who was attacked as she parked her car 
at that address, less than 1 month ago, 

Chief Murray demonstrated what can be 
done with an adequate force last summer 
during the transit strike, and his able ad- 
ministration should not be hampered by lack 
of men and money. We take the position 
that it is a false economy to try to run the 
department with 4 or 5 foot patrolmen in a 

bristling with every breed of crim- 
inal. We feel that the expenses of adminis- 
tering justice to those committing serious 
offenses every 28 minutes far exceeds the 
cost of increasing the force to 2,500 men, and 
that such an increase would materially re- 
duce costs in many areas. 

We also take the position that costs be 
met by additional Federal appropriations, 
since District police are used so extensively 
in such as official parades, Embassy affairs, 
and so forth, these being Federal rather than 
District of Columbia affairs. 

We appeal to you to continue your efforts 
to correct this unsatisfactory, indeed deplor- 
able situation in the Capital. 

Very truly yours, 
LAURETTA G. HUPMAN, 
Chairman, Public Affairs. 


ASTOR MEN’s SHOP, INC., 
Washington, D. C., March 23, 1956. 
Hon. Jim Davis, 
United States Congressman, 
United States Capitol, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Davis: I am writing you 
in reference to a bill that you have intro- 
duced to Congress regarding a 2,500-man 
police force in Washington, D. C. 

In this letter I will give you my viewpoint 
as a businessman regarding the conditions in 
No. 9 precinct, headed by Captain Peters. 

We have had a store on H Street NE., for 
the past 4 years. During the last 2 years 
we have had a loss of $10,000, due mostly 
to shoplifting. If in the next couple of 
months our store on H Street does not show 
& profit or break even, we will be forced to 
close the store. 
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I put the blame of this condition to the 
lack of adequate police protection. 

Captain Peters of the No. 9 precinct and 
I had a talk regarding the juveniles in his 
precinct, plus the overall picture. Captain 


Peters tell me that he has 107 policemen to 


cover approximately 5 square miles. These 
107 policemen, as I understand it, are broken 
down into 3 shifts, leaving around 36 men 
on duty on any 1 shift, less days off, leave, 
sickness, or station duty. I would venture 
to say that Captain Peters does not have 
more than 10 to 12 footmen on the street 
at any time. 

The juvenile situation is getting to the 
point that it cannot be handled. It is only 
a matter of time that these kids will gradu- 
ate from shoplifting, purse snatching, and 
mugging to the higher crimes of armed rob- 
bery, deadly assault, and murder. 

If this letter can be used to help increase 
the number of policemen in Washington 


-please use it. If my services can pe used 


please call on me. 
Very truly yours, 
RayMonD H. Brown. 


[From the Washington (D. C.) Star of 
Sunday, March 25, 1956] 


DISTRICT oF COLUMBIA WOMEN DEMANDING 
More POLICE PROTECTION—FEAR STREET 
TuHucs, WANT More POLICE 

(By Miriam Ottenberg) 

Spurred by fear of venturing out after 
dark, women’s organizations of Washington 
are Cemanding more police protection. 

Statistics back up their fears. In a city 
where women are used to going about alone 
at nights to civic meetings, concerts and 


other community activities, nearly 500 were 


the victims of street robberies last year. 
More than 300 of these involved purse- 
snatchings. In more than 50 cases, the 


women were beaten with fists, knocked to 


the ground or kicked. Some were hospital- 
ized with broken bones or severe cuts. 

A Star survey of the most vicious cases 
showed that in almost every instance, the 
women victims were within a block or two 
of their homes when attacked. 


PROTECTION DEMAND GROWS 


Telephone operators and nurses reporting 
for night work, elderly women returning 
from church, women laden with packages 
and Government workers on their way home 
from evening meetings were among the vic- 
tims. 

Their experience lies behind the demands 
of their friends and neighbors for more pro- 
tection. The demands are taking the form 
of resolutions, letters and visits to Members 
of Congress. 

Since the legislation was introduced for a 
police force of not less than 2,500 men, the 
women’s groups have focused on that bill. 
Several spokesmen for women’s clubs said 
they planned to be in the House gallery to- 
morrow to see what happens when the bill 
comes up for action on the House floor, 

A survey by the Star showed that the 
women’s groups acted individually in calling 
for more police protection and were not 
aware that other groups were doing the same 
thing. 

s NIGHT MEETINGS CURTAILED 

Some of the resolutions passed by women’s 
clubs over the past few months refer to 
members of their own groups attacked on 
the street or victimized by purse snatchers. 
Some club officials told the Star they had to 
abandon night meetings because the women 
were afraid to go out alone at night. 

The women’s groups known to be demand- 


ing more protection and calling for a larger 


police force include the Women’s City Club, 


the Business and Professional Women's Club 


of Washington, the District Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, 
the District Federation of Women’s Clubs, 


serious crime classification but rape. 
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Zonta Club of Washington, Soroptimist In- 
ternational. of Washington, and the Pro 
Bonata Club. 

A Star survey of the statistics behind the 
fears showed: 

The majority of purse snatchers are juve- 
niles, frequently working in pairs. 

Women represent a higher proportion of 
the victims in robberies than in any other 
The 
victims in 491 of the 1,144 robberies and at- 


“tempted robberies last year were women. 


Purse snatchings or attempts were involved 
in 309 of these cases. 


PURSE SNATCHING INCREASES 


While other types of crimes have decreased 
here, purse snatchings—often accompanied 
by force—are on the increase. 

Purse snatchers don’t stop. with one vic- 
tim but continue until they are caught, as 
evidenced by one offender after another 
identified In as many as a dozen different 
cases. 

Purse snatchers have become more vicious 
and more daring about daylight snatches. 

The hours from 8 p. m. to 10 p. m. are the 
most dangerous for women to be on the 
street. There were 63 purse snatchings from 
8 p. m. to 9 p. m. during last year and 75 from 
9 p. m. to 10 p. m. While the majority of 
purse snatchings occurred after dark, there 
were 13 purse snatchings between 2 p. m. and 
3 p. m. and 14 between 3 p. m. and 4 p. m. 

While every precinct reported purse snatch- 
ings, the residential 10th precinct with 66 
cases was the 2d worst in the city. The 
second precinct, which tops the list for most 
types of crime, had 82 purse-snatching cases, 


SATURDAY NIGHTS WORST 


The most frequent victims were middle- 
aged white women and the worst night on 
the street was Saturday. 

Most frequent locales for street bandits 
to operate were the side streets just off main 
thoroughfares. The women were attacked 
as they walked the short distance to their 
homes from bus stops while they were wait- 
ing at bus stops, or as they got out of their 
cars. One was attacked as she put the key in 
her front door. 

Clubwomen said their members were most 
afraid of being injured. Their fears began 
crystallizing a year ago when Mrs. Annie R. 
Potbury, 77-year-old housekeeper at the 
Strong residence hall of the YWCA was 
attacked by two yoke robbers at Farragut 
Square as she was returning from a National 
Geographic lecture. In the struggle for her 
purse, the yoke robbers threw her to the 
ground, fracturing her pelvis and breaking 
an elbow. 

The Business and Professional Women's 
Club had two recent cases among its mem- 
bership. Miss Ena Thomas was slashed in 
the face as she parked her car in front of her 
home at 1616 16th Street and a 70-year-old 
past president of the club, Miss Mae R. Mur- 
ray, had her purse snatched in broad daylight 
at 19th and Columbia Road NW. 

OTHER CASES LISTED 

These are some of the other cases that 
have roused the women to action: 

An 83-year-old woman on her way home 
from church at 5 p. m. on October 23 was 
knocked to the ground by a teen-ager when 
she was only a few feet from her home in the 
1500 block of Monroe Street NW. Struggling 
to her feet, she beat him off with her cane. 

A 40-year-old nurse waiting at the bus stop 
just east of Wisconsin Avenue on Yuma 
Street NW. at 10:40 p. m. on November 7, 1955, 
was knocked to the ground by a heavy-set 
6-footer who grabbed her bag and ran. 

A 59-year-old woman walking behind the 
Old House Office Building at 9 p. m. was at- 


` tacked from behind and her bag, containing 


$100 in bills, was yanked from her hand. She 
cut her head as she fell against the building 
railing. 
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A 41-year old Pentagon employee, walking 
within a block of her home in the 900 block 
of Randolph Street, on December 15, 1955, 
was grabbed by a teen-ager who warned: 
“Don’t scream or I’ll kill you. I've got a 
gun.” He beat her to the ground and made 
off with her purse. 


ATTACKED BY THREE BOYS 


A 38-year-old woman with her arms full 
of bundles was walking around Scott Circle 
to her apartment at 1 Scott Circle at 8:10 
p. m. on December 8, 1955, when three boys 
approached her. One smacked her in the 
face. As she reeled, the second snatched 
her purse from her arm. The boys made off 
on bicycles parked near the scene. 

A 32-year-old Air Force employee was get- 
ting out of her car, parked in the 4100 block 
of Massachusetts Avenue, at 9:15 p. m. on 
August 17, 1955, when a man grabbed her 
around the neck, dragged her into the woods 
nearby and attempted to rape her. She 
fought him off but he took her purse when 
he ran from the scene. 

A 60-year-old woman, walking a block 
from home at Sixth Street and Independ- 
ence Avenue SE., at 8:40 p. m. on a Sunday 
in January 1956 was dragged all the way 
across the street by a robber trying to get 
her purse. She was taken to Casualty Hos- 
pital for treatment of a sprained left shoul- 
der and was so dazed by the experience she 
could give no description of her assailant. 

A 65-year-old woman walking in the 1800 
block of Wyoming Avenue NW., at 7:05 p. m. 
on January 16, 1956, was knocked to the side- 
walk by a man who grabbed her bag and 
ran. She was admitted to Garfield Hospital 
with a fractured arm and shoulder bruises. 

Police Chief Robert V. Murray has been 
asked to address one women's group after 
another as the purse-snatching alarm has 
spread. Under their questioning, he has 
expressed his concern at the rising number 
of street crimes but told the women he 
needed. more policemen on the street to 
meet their demands for more protection. 

“I am constantly being asked to provide 
more protection in the areas where these 
women live and work,” he said yesterday. 
„There's not a week that goes by that a citi- 
zens’ association from some section of the 
city doesn’t write to ask that more police be 
assigned to their particular precinct. In 
many letters, they cite the dangers to 
women. Most of their requests are fully 
justified. We should have the men. 


ADEQUATE FORCE URGED 


“We have proved time and again that the 
best possible way to reduce and prevent 
crime is to have an adequate uniformed 
force on the street. When we use the recruit 
training classes to supplement the regular 
patrol force on weekends, there has been 
less crime in the areas where they are as- 
signed. They have also been successful in 
apprehending both yokers and housebreak- 
ers in the act. We've got to have the men 
out there to catch them. If we don't they'll 
go on until we do.” 

He said that any increase in the police de- 
partment would go to the patrol forces. 
Although the force is theoretically 2,278 
men, it actually is about 40 short of that 
because vacancies must be maintained to 
take care of expenses not figured in the 
appropriations. 

Chief Murray said if the force actually 
numbered 2,500 men, he could virtually 
double the number of men walking beats on 
each shift. 

GROUPS SEEK ACTION 

Here's how the women's groups have re- 
acted to the fears of their membership and 
Chief Murray's explanations: 

In December, the Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Club of the District began 
bombarding Congressmen on appropriations 
and District committees with letters calling 
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for a 2,500-man force and urging that the 
costs of the increase be covered by an in- 
crease in the Federal payment. 

In February, the State Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Clubs with 
more than 1,200 members in 6 clubs wrote 
the chairmen of the House and Senate Dis- 
trict Committees and appropriations com- 
mittees handling the District budget: 

“We believe very strongly that more police 
protection is needed here. Several of our 
members only recently have been attacked 
on our streets, one of whom was very seri- 
ously injured just a few days ago. Realizing 
the precarious fiscal position of the District 
of Columbia, we also wish to go on record 
as favoring the speedy passage of any addi- 
tional revenue measure which may be neces- 
sary. * * * Any favorable consideration that 
you may be able to give this request for ad- 
ditional protection will be sincerely appre- 
ciated.” 

FREQUENT RESOLUTIONS PASSED 

The local business and professional group 
followed up their original resolution last 
week in a letter to Representative Davis, 
Democrat of Georgia, author of the 2,500- 
man police bill, saying: We take the posi- 
tion that it is false economy to try to run 
the department with 4 or 5 foot patrolmem 
in a precinct bristling with every breed of 
criminal.” 

The District Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
with more than 7,000 members in 33 clubs, 
followed up earlier resolutions for an in- 
creased police force with one on February 27 
specifically urging Congress to approve a 
2,500-man force. 

The Women's City Club passed a resolu- 
tion in March, 1955, appealing to the Com- 
missioners and to the chairmen of the Sen- 
ate and House District Committees “to im- 
mediately take decisive steps to protect the 
men, homes and property of its citizens so 
that normal safety will be returned to the 
residents of the Nation’s Capital.” 

DAVIS BILL SUPPORTED 

In September, 1955, the Women’s City 
Club passed another resolution specifically 
calling for a 2,500-man force. In February, 
the club wrote Mr. Davis supporting his bill 
and followed it up by having Mrs. Harvey 
Wiley testify at hearings on the measure 
this month. 

Last week, the Zonta Club of Washington 
went on record endorsing expansion of the 
police force “for more adequate protection 
of its residents.” 

Immediately after the 2,500-man force bill 
was approved by the House when it came 
up last week, the Soroptimist Interna- 
tional of Washington wrote Committee 
Chairman McMILLAN strongly endorsing the 
bill and urging him to do everything pos- 
sible to get the bill through the House when 
it comes up for floor action tomorrow. 

A message calling for a larger force also 
went to the Capitol from the Pro Bonata 
Club. 


The question is on the engrossment 
and reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, that 
concludes the District of Columbia busi- 
ness. 


GOLDA I. STEGNER 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
desk the bill (H. R. 1082) for the relief 
of Golda I. Stegner, with Senate amend- 
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ment thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 2, lines 5 and 6, strike out “in excess 
of 10 percent thereof.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mass- 
achusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in, and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 


JOSEPH J. PORTER 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
desk the bill (H. R. 1495) for the relief of 
Joseph J. Porter, with Senate amend- 
ment thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment. 
as follows: 

Page 2, lines 1 and 2, strike out “in excess. 
of 10 percent thereof.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in, and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 


EUGENE DUS 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's 
desk the bill (H. R. 2946) for the relief 
of Eugene Dus, with Senate amendment 
thereto and concur in the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment 
as follows: 

Page 2, lines 1 and 2, strike out “in excess 
of 10 percent thereof.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? ' 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in, and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table, 


MILITARY PERSONNEL CLAIMS ACT 
OF 1945 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
desk the bill (H. R. 3996) to further 
amend the Military Personnel Claims 
Act of 1945, with Senate amendment 
thereto, disagree to the Senate amend- 
ment and ask for a conference with the 
Senate.. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following 
eonferees: Messrs. LANE, FORRESTER, and 
MILLER of New York. 


GENERAL DRO: ARMENIAN PATRIOT 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 8 the cause of universal freedom 
lost a stanch fighter with the passing 
of that great Armenian patriot, Gen. 
Dro Kanayan. Born Drastmot Kana- 
yan, in Armenia, in 1884, he joined the 
ranks of fighters against oppression very 
early in his life, and came to be known 
as General Dro. 

As a member of the House Select Com- 
mittee to Investigate Communist Ag- 
gression, I had the honor to serve as 
chairman of a special subcommittee to 
investigate the Communist takeover and 
occupation of the non-Russian nations 
of the U. S. S. R. General Dro appeared 
before that subcommittee and gave eye 
witness testimony to the Russian con- 
quest of the once free and independent 
Armenian nation, as well as the never- 
ending struggle of the Armenian people 
to regain their national sovereignty. In 
every respect he was an expert on these 
questions because he fought against Rus- 
sian tyranny as early as 1904. In the 
best sense of the word, General Dro was 
a revolutionary who devoted his life so 
that all mankind would have a better 
and a brighter future. From his early 
youth he was a leader in the Armenian 
revolutionary federation, known popu- 
larly as the Dashnag Party. In 1908 he 
was convicted of revolutionary activity 
against the Russian empire before a spe- 
cial tribunal of the Czarist Russian Sen- 
ate. 

During the First World War General 
Dro fought the Germano-Turks on the 
Anatolian front where the forces he 
commended were never known to re- 
treat. The resounding victory won by 
General Dro and the forces he com- 
manded at Bash Abaran in May of 1918 
opened the way for the establishment 
of the independent Republic of Armenia 
which was proclaimed on May 28, 1918. 
That independent Republic of Armenia 
was formally recognized by the United 
States Government on April 23, 1920. 
The passage of time has tended to dim 
that highly significant fact, but for the 
Armenian people everywhere in the 
world it still remains as a testament to 
American honor in the conduct of its 
foreign affairs. 

Toward the fall of 1920 Kemalist Tur- 
key and the Russian Communists ini- 
tiated a joint attack on Armenia. This 
conspiracy was the outcome of a strategy 
evolved by Lenin and Stalin. Russian 
armies were set in motion on Armenia's 
northern frontier while the Turkish 
forces moved up from the south. Gen- 
eral Dro again commanded his troops 
against this joint attack. At this critical 
time, the Armenian Government ap- 
pointed him Minister of Defense and 
General Dro fought against overwhelm- 
ing odds on two fronts. 

Supplementing their use of brute 
force with treachery, the Communists 
then signed a treaty with the Armenian 
Government, undertaking to respect the 
independence of Armenia as well as its 
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frontiers and solemnly promising not to 
persecute those leaders of the Armenian 
nation who had opposed and resisted 
communism. This treaty will, to this 
day, be found in a collection which Mos- 
cow qualifies as valid. 

Needless to say, only a few days after 
the signing of the treaty, the Commun- 
ists trampled underfoot everyone of its 
provisions. General Dro was taken to 
Moscow. Aware of the unparalleled 
popularity which General Dro enjoyed 
with all the Armenian people, the Com- 
munists resorted to the ruse of organiz- 
ing his trip in a special train, with every 
outward honor being extended, whereas 
in fact, he was being taken into exile. 

It was not until 1923 that General 
Dro was able to leave Moscow to exile 
in the free world. He then rededicated 
himself to the struggle for the libera- 
tion of Armenia and the triumph of 
freedom as well as the restoration of 
national independence. 

The testimony given Congress by Gen- 
eral Dro during the New York hearings 
of 1954 had a very telling effect on the 
leaders of the conspiracy of communism. 
The Communist press in Russian oc- 
cupied Armenia viciously attacked those 
hearings and in particular, sought to 
smear the character of General Dro. 
This provided some evidence of how the 
truth hurts the Communist cause. Dur- 
ing the meeting of the so-called 20th 
congress of the Communist Party which 
concluded only a few weeks ago in Mos- 
cow, the hearings of the House Select 
Committee on the matter of the non- 
Russian nations of the U. S. S. R. was 
again brought under vicious attack. In 
a speech before that so-called congress, 
the first secretary of the Armenian Com- 
munist Party, S. Tavmassian, made ex- 
tensive reference to the congressional 
hearings in which General Dro partici- 
pated, and sought to discredit the 
historic facts given under oath and 
inscribed for all time in the official rec- 
ords of the United States Government. 

All freedom-loving people who come 
to know the great contribution to hu- 
manity made by General Dro, will mourn 
his passing. Armenians throughout the 
world will rededicate themselves to the 
great spirit represented by General Dro 
and will take new courage in their age- 
long efforts for a free and independent 
Armenia. For my part, I wish the free 
world had more leaders like General 
Dro who refuse to compromise on mat- 
ters of principle and who possess the 
political acumen to understand that the 
enslavement of one nation shall al- 
ways constitute a danger of enslavement 
to all nations. I believe the testimony 
given by General Dro to the House Se- 
lect Committee carries a very timely 
lesson in view of the present Russian 
efforts to woo all free nations into the 
treacherous traps which have always 
been the stock in trade of the tyrants 
who occupy the Kremlin. 

By unanimous consent, I insert the 
testimony of Gen. Dro Kanayan: 
TESTIMONY OF GEN. Dro KANAYAN, THROUGH 

THE BEGLAR NAVASSARDIAN 

Mr. McTicue. Where were you born, Gen- 
eral, and when? 


General Dro. In 1884, in the city of Igdir, 
May 30, 1884. 


March 26 


Mr. McTicue. What is your present resi- 
dence, General? 

General Dro. My family resides at Water- 
town, Mass., and I live in Beirut, Lebanon. 

Mr. McTicug. Do you happen to be visiting 
in the United States at the present time? 

General Dro. Yes, sir; I visit the United 
States approximately once every year. 

Mr. McTicue. Your family is permanently 
residing in Watertown, Mass., and you are 
permanently residing in Beirut, Lebanon? 

General Dro. Yes. 

Mr. McTicue. Were you Minister of De- 
fense and commanding general of the armies 
of the independent Republic of Armenia, 
General? 

General Dro. During the latter fart of the 
independent Republic I was Minister of De- 
fense and commander in chief of the mili- 
tary forces. 

Mr. McTicue. When? What was the date? 
I want two dates, first, commanding general 
of the armies, and second, when you were 
Minister of Defense, please. 

General Dro. From the establishment of 
the Republic in May 1918, to the summer 
of 1920, I was in military command in var- 
ious posts, and toward the end of 1920, com- 
mander in chief of the military forces. I 
was Defense Minister for a short period to- 
ward the end of November 1920. 

Mr. McTicue. General, we have had some 
testimony here this morning concerning the 
Soviet threat to the Republic of Armenia, 
and the Soviet troop movements in May of 
1920 against the Republic of Armenia. Can 
you tell us briefly what strategy of what 
tactics the Soviet employed at that time, 
that is, in May of 1920, when the Soviet 
threatened Armenia? 

General Dro. The Soviet military pressure 
began in May of 1920, when the Soviet 
armies were carrying out probing actions 
and jabbing actions on the eastern frontier 
of Armenia, in the region of Karabagh, and 
as the months advanced they began to carry 
out military movements and again jabbing 
actions further to the north. 

Beginning with May 1920, the Bolshevik 
strategy was as follows: It instigated the 
Turkish Armies to the south to attack the 
Armenian Republic. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. The Russians did? 

General Dro. The Russians did. They had 
an understanding with General Karabekir 
who was the leader of the Turkish Army, the 
commander. They instigated this army to 
attack Armenia from the south. The Soviet 
Russian Armies attacked at two points from 
the northeast and the north. By the end 
of September, the Turks had already en- 
tered the city of Alexandropol, and the popu- 
lation was being decimated. 

Simultaneously, Russian forces had en- 
tered the northern frontiers of Armenia and 
Legran, who was by that time in Erivan, 
submitted an ultimatum to the Armenian 
Government that unless it accepted the con- 
ditions the Soviets were putting, the coun- 
try and the land would face total destruc- 
tion. 

Mr. McTicuge. And then what happened, 
General, after the issuance of this ultima- 
tum? And what was the date of the ultima- 
tum? 

General Dro. I am not positive what the 
exact date of the ultimatum is. It is be- 
tween November 28 and 29 of 1920. 

The ultimatum at first was that as the 
Soviets and the Turkish Armies had already 
occupied certain parts of Armenia, there 
should be a total surrender by the Armenian 
Government, which we refused. At that 
point, they agreed to carry out further nego- 
tiation and establish a treaty which both 
parties would sign. The treaty was signed 
on December 2, 1920, with the following fun- 
damental points: 

1. That Armenia was to remain an inde- 
pendent Government, not under the political 
control of Communist Moscow. 
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2. That there would be no persecution of 
Dashnags, officers of the Armenian Army that 
had fought the Communists, or members of 
the former Government. 

3. That the territorial integrity of Arme- 
nia would be kept through temporary help 
from the Russian military forces. 

This was signed on December 2, 1920, by 
me, and Silian, representing the Russian side. 

Mr. FetcHan. General Dro, did the Rus- 
sians live up to the terms of the treaty which 
they agreed to and which you signed with 
them, along with other Armenian representa- 
tives, on December 2, 1920? 

General Dro. They trampled everything 
under foot. Almost immediately after the 
signing of the treaty, about 1,200 officers of 
the Armenian Army were forced into a death 
march through the Caucasian Mountains to- 
ward the north. All the former leaders of 
the Government, like Dr. Darbinian, who 
testified a while ago, and scores of others, 
were imprisoned and the slaughtering—they 
actually used an ax—the slaughtering of 
these intellectuals was started in the prison. 

The territorial integrity of Armenia was not 
respected and Armenia became a vassal, a 
country in the bondage of Moscow. 

Mr. FercHan. General, according to that 
treaty of December 2, 1920, were you supposed 
to retain the high command of the Armenian 
Army, and did you, and what happened 
thereafter with reference to your position? 

General Dro. They respected it only until 
Jnauray 5, 1921. Under the terms of the 
agreement, I was to assume complete com- 
mand of Armenia for a transitory period. 
But on January 5 I was given an ultimatum 
to leave the country in a special train that 
had been brought from Moscow, and both I 
and my military staff were taken in this train 
to Moscow. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. What did you do in Moscow, 
General Dro? 

General Dro. In Moscow I had several in- 
terviews with Stalin and Chichernin, who 
was Foreign Commissar at that time, and I 
presented the Armenian case to them, pointed 
out that an official treaty had been signed, 
but that each provision of the treaty had 
been trampled underfoot by the Com- 
munists. 

Mr. FEIGHAN, To whom did you address 
those remarks, both to Stalin and Chichernin, 
or to whom? 

General Dro. I protested both to Stalin and 
to Chichernin. Stalin was Commissar for 
Nationalities and Chichernin was Commissar 
for Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. FercHan. What reaction did they give 
to your protest, General? 

General Dro. Although they made several 
formal promises, that the wrongs that had 
been committed would be rectified, that the 
brutality and barbarism in Armenia would be 
brought to an end—but the fact remained 
that in effect in Armenia itself nothing, no 
reforms were carried out and the same treat- 
ment was continued. 

Mr. PercHan. General, you stated that on 
January 5, 1921, you were given an ulti- 
matum, which was in violation by the Rus- 
sians of the terms of the treaty of December 
2, 1920, that you had to go to Moscow. What 
was the import of that ultimatum? Did that 
mean that you were to be exiled from 
Armenia and never again set foot on your 
native land? 

General Dro. It so happens that I was a 
man of the people. I was brought with the 
people, and primarily with the military. My 
word carried weight with the people and the 
military, and they felt that by exiling me out 
of the country they would morally break 
down the people by eliminating the one man 
whom they trusted as the last remnant of 
the republic. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. General, you were actually 
put into exile, that is, were you free, too, or 
were you not free to return to Armenia? 
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General Dro. This was complete exile, be- 
cause I did not have the right to move beyond 
the radius of 100 kilometers in Moscow. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. General Dro, when you were 
in Moscow did Stalin give a dinner in your 
honor? 

General Dro. As they do with all people, 
Stalin gave a luncheon in my honor, and at 
the luncheon, several promises were made 
that not only would conditions be rectified in 
Armenia, but that an understanding even 
might be reached with the Dashnag party 
which as you know, was the strongest anti- 
Communist party, and that justice and 
democracy would be reestablished in Ar- 
menia. 

Mr. FEeIcHAN. Well, at that luncheon, did 
Stalin admit that there had been violations 
of the treaty and that terror and brutalities 
were inflicted by the Russians on the Ar- 
menians subsequent to the treaty? 

General Dro. In the presence of Stalin, 
Orzhonikidze, who was the military com- 
mander of the Caucasus, confessed—the 
political leader of all military forces of the 
Caucasus—confessed that very brutality and 
persecution had been committed by the Com- 
munists themselves, making the revolt of the 
Armenian people inevitable. 

Orzhonikidze’s statement was part of the 
reason why the entire structure of the secret 
police, the Cheka, was later changed in Ar- 
menia, 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Just why, General, do you 
feel that Stalin gave that luncheon in your 
honor? 

General Dro. There were tworeasons. The 
first was that we had been friends from the 
earliest days of the revolution, in the period 
of 1905-6, when we had fought against the 
Czarist regime and Czarish tyranny. And the 
second reason was because they hoped to de- 
ceive the Armenian people by showing that 
they were kind to us. 

Of course, the fact that we had fought side 
by side against the Russian tyranny of the 
Czarist period, that we had known each other 
personally for a long time, could not but play 
a part in the general attitude they adopted. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. At the luncheon, General 
Dro, you stated that the Russian Orzhoni- 
kidze, who was in charge of the Russian Army 
in the Caucusus, stated that because of the 
brutal treatment and presecution by the 
Communists in the Caucusus, the revolution 
was bound to come. Did an uprising sub- 
sequently follow? 

General Dro. After they took over Armenia, 
with a brutality and persecution character- 
istic of the Middie Ages, the clergymen of 
Armenia, the intellectuals, the Dashnags, the 
former members of the Government were 
thrown into prison by the Communists, 
where the slaughtering of these people was 
started. 

The officers were driven out of the country 
in death marches and the people, feeling that 
this was the last straw to their patience, even 
though they had to find the arms hidden by 
them and they were not as well armed as the 
Communist forces, the people rose and from 
Febraury 16 to April 2 succeeded in freeing 
the total complete area of Armenia from 
Communist rule. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. General Dro, you mentioned 
that the Russian Soviets made the officer 
corps of the Armenian Army march in a 
death march in the snows of the Caucusus 
Mountains. Would you elaborate just a little 
on that? 

General Dro. This officer corps consisted of 
the elite of the Armenian Army, led by 3 of 
the most prominent generals—NazerbeKian, 
Silikian, and Hakhverdian. One of the gen- 
erals on the way, unable to continue with the 
torture and the degradation he was being in- 
flicted, grabbed at the opportunity to kill 
himself by throwing himself before a train, 


on the rails of a train, while scores of others— . 


of course, I cannot remember the names, but 
scores of others died through torture and im- 
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possible conditions throughout the long 
march 


Mr. FeIcHan. And that, of course, was in 
direct violation of the terms of the treaty of 
December 2, 1920? 

General Dro. Just as all the other provi- 
sions, that specific provision that the officers 
would not be persecuted was completely 
trampled underfoot. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. General, how long did that 
march take? 

General Dro. Approximately between 5 or 
6 months of marching. The march was 
broken up. The first leg of the trip was 
from Erivan to Akhstafa, which is about 150 
miles, but which is constantly mountainous, 
and it is snow covered. 

Then, from Akhstafa to Baku, about 200 
miles, and from Baku to Kazan. Of course, 
there were stops during this march. It 
wasn't one long incessant march. There 
were stops during the period, but the whole 
thing from Erivan to Akhstafa, from Akhs- 
tafa to Baku and from Baku to Kazan 
required 5 months. 

Mr. McTIGUE. Altogether, how many miles 
were involved from the starting point in the 
capital to the ultimate finishing point in 
Kazan—and that is in Sovie: Russia? 

General Dro. That is right. 

Mr. McTicue. What part of Russia is it in? 
Is it east of the Ural Mountains? 

General Dro. It is in the central part of 
the U. S. S. R. 

Mr. McTicve. Now, how many miles al- 
together were involved? 

General Dro. About 2,000 miles counting 
the trips in boxcars and the marching. 

Mr. McTicue. Was most of it marching? 

General Dro. Most of it was in boxcars 
which were used for cattle, where the men 
would be squeezed in like sardines. 

Mr. McTicvuE. Part of the journey was on 
foot? 

General Dro. On foot. 

Mr. McTicue. Part of the journey was in 
cattle cars? 

General Dro. The main part that was on 
foot was through the mountains of the 
Caucasus in the snows, where many of the 
men died. 

Mr. McTicur. How many officers and men 
of the Armenian Army were in this march? 

General Dro. 1,200. 

Mr. McTicue. How many perished, died, 
out of the 1,200 which originally started the 
march? How many survived at the ulti- 
mate destination? 

General Dro. I cannot tell you exactly, but 
many score died on the way. 

Mr. McTicur. What happened to the 
others, then? They were taken into Soviet 
Russia? 

General Dro. Part of this officers corps was 
sent to concentration camps and prisons, 
and they took about 500 whom they tried 
to brainwash and train into their own 
system, with the purpose of eventually send- 
ing them back to Armenia. But the true 
elite of this officer corps was sent to Siberia, 
and put in concentration camps and exile. 

Mr. McTicuz. General, how do you know 
about this march and the fate of these 
officers? 

General Dro. I was in Moscow up until 
1924, where all this information was avail- 
able, and I had it from Soviet sources them- 
selves that most of these people had been 
exiled to concentration camps and we even 
heard about them, that is, several who had 
been shot in the camps. 

Mr. McTicvue. So it was the Soviet author- 
ities themselves who told you about this 
march, this death march through the 


` Caucasian Mountains? 


General Dro. Specifically, Armenian Com- 
munists, like Kabinian, who was Prime 
Minister of Soviet Armenia, who were 
friends of mine, people like that, would give 
me the information. 

Mr. McTicue. General Dro, when did you 
leave Moscow? 
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General Dro, In December of 1924. 

Mr. PeIGHAN. Did the Cheka oppose your 
leaving? 

General Dro. The Cheka, both the central 
office in Moscow and the Cheka in the Cau- 
casus, was definitely opposed to my leaving, 
but what made it possible was my personal 
friendship with some of these leaders from 
the days of 1905-06. 

Mr. FEIGHAN, General, will you, for the 
purposes of the record, just briefly describe 
what the Cheka were and tell us whether 
they were influential, both in the Caucasus 
and in Moscow? 

General Dro. The Cheka used in broad 
outline three principal means. In every 
nation, in every one of the non-Russian 
nations of the U. S. S. R., they would exile, 
kill, or imprison all the intellectual leaders 
and all of the clergy. 

Second, they had the right to judge any- 
body, arrest anybody, and pass judgment 
against this person, with three peope sit- 
ting in on passing the decision, without any 
jury or hearing or defense. 

And finally, they carried a great deal of 
weight, because within the Politbureau 
several members who were the most au- 
thoritative of the Politbureau were those 
who organized the Cheka and were the lead- 
ing figures of the Cheka. 

Mr. FEIGHAN, Mr. MACHROWICZ? 

Mr. Machnowicz. No questions. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. General Dro, were there any 
Armenians fighting in the Russian Soviet 
Army against the Armenians in Armenia? 

General Dro. The army was purely Rus- 
sian, and if there were any Armenians, we 
didn't know of any being there. It was a 
purely Russian Army. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. MACHROWICZ? 

Mr. Machnowrcz. No questions. 

Mr. MoTidun. Where did you go after you 
left Moscow, General? 

General Dro. From Moscow, I arrived in 
Paris, and from there left for Rumania, 
where I established myself. I lived for 20 
years in Rumania. 

Mr. McTicuz. And what was the year 
again, for the record, that you left Moscow 
and went to Paris? 

General Dro, In 1924, the end of Decem- 
ber, I left Moscow. On January 1, I was 
already in Berlin. 

Mr. McTicue. I may have been out of the 
room, Mr. Chairman, when this testimony 
was taken, but can you tell me the first 
time, General, that you had a meeting or 
contact with Stalin? 

General Dro. The beginning of February 
1921, when I arrived in Moscow, the third 
day after my arrival, I was received by 
Stalin, and my main statement to him was 
my protest that the country was under mili- 
tary occupation, and that the people 

Mr. McTicue. No, I wanted to go back, 
I wanted to know when you first met Stalin, 
What was your first meeting? 

General Dro. In the period of 1905-06, 
where we met several times. 

Mr. McTicue, What was Stalin doing at 
that time? What occasion did you have to 
meet with Stalin? What was the nature of 
the meetings, a social occasion? 

General Dro. Stalin at that time in 1905-06 
was a propagandist for the Bolshevik Party, 
and since there was general fighting against 
the Czarist tyranny, there would even be 
cases where in a strike, for instance, or in a 
demonstration, the various anti-Czarist 
forces would be working together, and that 
is the time when I had occasion to meet 
Stalin, who was then a Bolshevik propa- 
gandist. 

There would be cases when all the political 
parties that were against the Czarist tyranny, 
the Social Democrats, the Social Revolution- 
aries, the Dashnags, would on certain occa- 
sions work together against Czarist tyranny. 

Mr. McTicue. I have no further questions. 

Mr. MacHrowicz. No further questions. 
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Mr. FEICHAN. Thank you, General Dro, 
Our committee appreciates very much this 
firsthand testimony from you who have 
fought so vigorously for the freedom and 
independence of Armenia. We are glad to 
have you as an eyewitness to the signing 
of the treaty which was so flagrantly violated 
by Russia. 

Thank you, again, for the committee, 


THE ST. LOUIS GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 


Mr. KARSTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KARSTEN. Mr. Speaker, I call to 
the attention of the House of Representa- 
tives an outstanding public service which 
was rendered by one of the great St. 
Louis newspapers, the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 

The St. Louis Globe-Democrat recently 
received the 1955 National Headliners 
Club award for its story on the under- 
powered Navy jets. The story touched 
off a congressional inquiry into the jet- 
procurement program and the matter 
was subject to an intensive investigation 
by the Government Operations Subcom- 
mittee on Military Operations. The 
committee report, which was issued a 
short time ago, should go a long way 
toward preventing a recurrence of such 
a costly mistake in the future. 

The judges, in announcing the award, 
said that Theodore Schafers’ stories on 
the jet plane fiasco exemplified especially 
the standard of public service by the 
Globe-Democrat which earned it the 
award. Mr. Schafers will receive the 
Headliners’ silver medallion during cere- 
monies at Atlantic City early next month. 

In order to bring to the attention of 
the House the role played by this out- 
standing newspaper, I include as a part 
of my remarks the following articles from 
the March 17 issue of the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat: 

GLOBE-DEMOCRAT Wins 1955 HEADLINERS 
AWARD ON JET SERIES—ScHAFER’s STORIES 
ON ENGINE Fiasco TAKE PRIZE FOR PUBLIC 
SERVICE 
The Globe-Democrat has won the 1955 Na- 

tional Headliners Club award for outstanding 

public service by a newspaper, it was an- 
nounced in Atlantic City yesterday. 

Theodore Schafers’ stories on the Westing- 
house-Navy-McDonnell Aircraft jet plane 
fiasco “exemplified especially” the standard 
of public service by the Globe-Democrat 
which earned it the award, the judges said. 

Schafers will go to Atlantic City April 6-8 
to receive the Headliner silver medallion at 
the award ceremony, and to be an honor 
guest at the various dinners and events in 
the annual 3-day Headliner frolies. 

The National Headliners Club, started in 
1935 by the Press Club of Atlantic City, sa- 
lutes those who have distinguished them- 
selves in news coverage. 

NINE JUDGES 

A total of 1,500 entries from all news media, 
including foreign and domestic news report- 
ing, radio, television, photography, editorial 
pages, sports and news magazines, was stud- 
ied by the 9 judges who selected the 23 win- 
ners in various fields. 

Only one annual award for outstanding 
public service by a newspaper is offered by 
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the club, the one which was conferred upon 
the Globe-Democrat in the 1955 competition. 

The Globe-Democrat's jet plane exposé was 
a story of an amazing military aircraft flop 
which cost taxpayers at least $122,200,000. 
This newspaper disclosed, in a series of 
stories which began last September, that 
McDonnell had delivered to the Navy 47 jet 
fighters which were grounded. The planes, 
each costing about $2,600,000 eventually 
were carried out of St. Louis by river barges, 


ALL CRITICIZED 


The failure resulted from use of Westing- 
house engines which were not powerful 
enough for the planes. A congressional sub- 
committee, investigating after the Globe 
published the story, criticized McDonnell and 
the Navy for accepting the engines, knowing 
that they “were below performance specifica- 
tions for the airframe.” 

Westinghouse also was censured for not de- 
livering the kind of engine it had promised. 

Representative CHET HOLIFIELD, & Califor- 
nia Democrat and chairman of the House 
Military Operations Subcommittee which 
conducted the inquiry, said the Globe-Demo- 
crat “did a service to the Nation” in bringing 
the costly blunder to national attention, 

Schafers was curious last year when he saw 
a large group of the planes parked by the 
McDonnell Aircraft plant, at Lambert-St. 
Louis Municipal Airport. He observed, dur- 
ing periodic visits to the area, that the planes 
apparently were never moved, 


DUG FOR FACTS 


He started asking questions, and as his 
prodding increased logical information 
sources began to dry up. The lack of coop- 
eration by these sources increased Schafers’ 
suspicions and he kept digging for the facts. 
He pinned down enough data from his con- 
tacts in industrial circles to warrant a Navy 
explanation on the grounded planes and 
what would be done with them. 

But when Marsh Clark, a member of the 
Globe-Democrat’s Washington bureau, began 
to press the Navy for this information, he, 
too, was met with evasive tactics. Mean- 
while, in St. Louis, staff writer Carl Major 
joined with Schafers in running down addi- 
tional phases of the story. 

The persistent efforts of the trio finally 
yielded the facts which caused the congres- 
sional investigation that assessed the tax- 
payers’ losses and fixed the responsibility for 
what the legislators called a debacle. 

Schafers, 41, became a Globe-Democrat 
copyboy when he was 14, and he has worked 
continuously for this newspapers for the last 
27 years. While still going to school he held 
various jobs on the paper and learned the 
newspaper business from the staff members, 
He was added to the staff in 1938. 

Schafers was assigned in 1940 to the Crim- 
inal Courts Building, and started a 15-year 
period of crime story coverage, which was 
interrupted by a 2 years’ service with the 
Army. 


His many news beats included the exclusive 
interview of John Hager, the taxi driver who 
tipped police on the Greenlease baby kidnap 
murderers. He got the story during the 
early morning hours, too late for the Globe’s 
last edition. He knew that rival newsmen 
were searching for Hager, as was the Team- 
sters’ Union, which wanted to put the cab 
driver on a national television show. 


HID CAB DRIVER 


To protect his exclusive interview, Schafers 
talked Hager into hiding in a hotel until the 
Globe-Democrat could “break” the story the 
following night. 

Other major stories by Schafers included 
the series with Globe Staffer Edwin D. Krell 
on the Missouri State Penitentiary scandal, 
which caused many major reforms and a 
muilti-million-dollar rehabilitation program; 
and disclosure of a city jail racket in which 
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big-shot labor racketeers were paying bribes 
to get special privileges. 

Schafers is married and the father of five 
children. The Schafers live at 6735 Mathew 
Street, Northwoods. The newsman is a 
member of Sigma Delta Chi, the national 
professional journalism fraternity, and of the 
American Newspaper Guild. 

Tom Duffy, editor of the East St. Louis 
Journal, also is a 1955 Headliner award win- 
ner. He was cited for “consistently out- 
standing” feature columns for his daily fea- 
ture, On the Home Front. > 

Other Headliner awards include: 

Michael J. O'Neill, United Press, for out- 
standing coverage of a major domestic news 
story, in his articles on Salk polio vaccine. 

Andrew Tully, Scripps Howard Newspaper 
Alliance, for outstanding coverage of major 
foreign news, and especially for his series, 
Inside Russia. 

Charles E. Shutt, Telenews and INS, for 
exclusive interviews with Russian leaders, in- 
cluding Malenkoy and B 4 

Sports Illustrated, best news series in a 
magazine for its exposé Boxing’s Dirty 
Business. 

Eric Sevareid, CBS, for consistently out- 
standing news broadcasting in his The World 
Tonight. 

Movietone News and Georges Chassignes, 
cameraman, for outstanding newsreel cover- 
age of a news event, the Algerian revolt. 


“OUTSTANDING PUBLIC SERVICE” 


We would be less than honest if we did not 
say how tremendously proud we are that the 
Globe-Democrat has won the Headliners’ 
Award for the outstanding public service by 
& newspaper as exemplified by Ted Schafers’ 
jet-plane fiasco disclosures involving the 
Navy, McDonnell and Westinghouse. 

The work that Ted Schafers did was in the 
best tradition of American journalism. He 
spent weeks digging through the jumble of 
governmental redtape, double-talk, and just 
plain concealment of the facts. 

His story, which touched off a congres- 
sional inquiry, was termed “a great public 
service” last week by Congressman CHET 
Holm HID of California, chairman of the 
Military Operations Subcommittee, and by 
many other Congressmen and Senators on 
both sides of the aisle. 

It was for the same reasons symbolized in 
the Headliners’ Award that the Globe-Dem- 
ocrat, some weeks ago, changed the slogan 
in its masthead from “104 Years Old,” a slo- 
gan which, inferentially at least, implied 
that age was our greatest virtue, to “104 Years 
of Public Service,” a slogan which we think 
more properly typifies the new spirit of this 
newspaper. 

We are proud, indeed, to have been selected 
for the Headliners’ Award for Public Service. 
We pledge ourselves to continue to serve this 
community and the Nation in the same high 
tradition for which this newspaper and Ted 
Schafers were honored today. 


GREEK INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Dorn] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, with the celebration on March 25, 
1956, of Greek Independence Day, it is 
altogether fitting that we say a few words 
on the present situation in Cyprus and 
its relation to Greece and American for- 
eign policy. 
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The modern Greek nation which arose 
out of revolt in 1829 from 300 years of 
Turkish rule has traditionally and con- 
sistently been our staunch ally. 

President Monroe in December, 1823, 
in his annual message to the Congress 
spoke of the revolution in Greece and on 
December 8, 1823, Daniel Webster sub- 
mitted the following resolution in the 
House of Representatives: 

Resolved, That provision ought to be made 
by law, for defraying the expense incident to 
the appointment of an Agent or Commission- 
er to Greece, whenever the President shall 
deem it expedient to make such appoint- 
ment. 


Our Nation, and particularly this 
House of Representatives, can take great 
pride in the fact that these official ex- 
pressions by our Government were the 
first by any nation in support of the 
struggle of the Greek people for freedom 
and independence. 

On January 19, 1824, this House of 
Representatives took the above resolu- 
tion into consideration and Daniel Web- 
ster, in one of his great speeches, spoke 
on the Greek War of Independence and 
many of his remarks are pertinent today 
in relation to the Cyprus question. 
Webster’s interest concerned not the 
glories of ancient Greece but rather 
American self-interest. He said: 

What I have to say of Greece, therefore, 
concerns the modern, not the ancient; the 
living, and not the dead. It regards her, 
not as she exists in history, triumphant over 
time, and tyranny, and ignorance; but as 
she now is, contending, against fearful odds, 
for being, and for the common privileges of 
human nature. 

+ + + We are called upon, by considera- 
tions of great weight and moment, to express 
our opinions upon it. These considerations, 
I think, spring from a sense of our own 
duty, our character, and our own inter- 
est. Let this be, then * * purely 
an American discussion; but let it embrace, 
nevertheless, everything that fairly concerns 
America. Let it comprehend, not merely her 
present advantage, but her permanent in- 
terest, her elevated character as one of the 
free states of the world, and her duty to- 
wards those great principles which have 
hitherto maintained the relative independ- 
ence of nations, and which have, more espe- 
cially, made her what she is.* 


The American self-interest in the 
Greek fight for freedom is similar to 
that of our own age—the contest be- 
tween absolute government and govern- 
ment by consent. At that time the 
European powers were upholding the 
“divine right of kings” theory and advo- 
cating a forcible maintenance of the 
status quo which included denounce- 
ments of the Greek revolt against Turk- 
ish tyranny. 

Today in Cyprus the use of force 
by the British, designed to stifle the 
demand of the Cypriot people for free- 
dom and self-determination, can only 
be looked upon with grave misgivings by 
our Nation. We fought two world wars 
for the principle of government by con- 
sent and over 35,000 Cypriots themselves 
fought in the British Army in the Sec- 
ond World War for that same principle. 


The works of Daniel Webster, vol. III 
(1869), p. 60. 
Ibid., pp. 62-63. 
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In fact, the British put up posters all 
over the island after Greece was invaded 
by the Nazis asking for volunteers to 
“Fight for Greece and liberty.” The 
present use by the British of strong-arm 
measures of the most repressive nature, 
similar to those used by the Nazis and 
Communists, is repulsive to American 
traditions and can only lead to further 
violence and the possible alienation of 
our NATO ally, Greece. 

The British state that Cyprus is stra- 
tegically important to them and to 
NATO and the free world which includes 
Greece and that they cannot abandon 
their control over the island. Upon ex- 
amination of the military situation it 
becomes quite clear that the contention 
that Cyprus is strategic argues strongly 
for immediate self-determination for 
the people of Cyprus rather than for 
continued colonial rule. The reasoning 
is quite simple and clear cut. It was 
pointed out in debates in the House of 
Commons but Conservative Party pol- 
icymakers would not listen. 

Assume, for the sake of argument, 
that Cyprus is strategic. First, as pre- 
vious experience has shown, a base in 
the midst of a hostile population is a 
beleaguered bastion. As General Van 
Fleet has stated in relation to Cyprus, no 
military base is of much use if it stands 
“as an island surrounded by a hostile 
sea”—Time, January 9, 1956, page 26. 
Put that same base in the midst of a 
friendly and cooperative people and its 
strength and efficiency are greatly in- 
creased. In this connection it is im- 
portant to note from the point of view 
of American interest that Greece and 
the Greek Cypriots have for years pub- 
licly and repeatedly offered Britain bases 
both in Cyprus and Greece. 

Secondly, if the people of Cyprus were 
given their freedom, the NATO alliance 
and the free world would have another 
source of manpower. After Greece was 
invaded in World War II over 35,000 
Greek Cypriots volunteered and fought 
throughout the world with the British 
alongside our own troops. This is an 
important factor which the British 
simply cannot answer. 

The history of modern Greece is the 
story of the gradual liberation of Greek- 
inhabited territories. The Ionian Is- 
lands, after a long period of struggle, 
were ceded by Great Britain to Greece 
in 1863; Crete was liberated from Turk- 
ish rule in 1913 after repeated uprisings 
and the Aegean Islands in 1923. After 
World War II Italy ceded the Dodeca- 
nese. The current struggles of the 
Cypriots date back to the Turkish oc- 
cupation. Webster, in his speech, ac- 
tually commented on the Turkish mas- 
sacres in Cyprus—The Works of Daniel 
Webster, volume III, page 84—in which 
the ranking members of the Greek com- 
munity were executed on the charge of 
conspiring with the insurgents in Greece. 

American-Greek relations from the 
birth of the Greek Nation to the present 
time have been of the highest order. 
Our official statements of support in 
1823 have brought us great dividends. 
Greece's defeat of Mussolini’s troops in 
the winter of 1940-41 and her famous 
“No” to Hitler thereby forcing him to 
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send in his panzer divisions to subdue the 
Greeks fired the imagination of the free 
world and is cited by many military 
analysts as the key to the eventual de- 
feat of the Axis. In the present strug- 
gle against communism, Greece, with 
American aid, defeated the Communist 
aggressors in a bitter war and dealt tyr- 
anny and governments based on abso- 
lute power a severe blow. It should be 
noted that this was the first and only 
time the Communists have been com- 
pletely defeated by force of arms. 

Today the United States has a con- 
tinuing interest in the future of Greece. 
As a military bastion of NATO and as 
a member of the Balkan Alliance, Greece 
is our one tried and true ally in the east- 
ern Mediterranean. Having defeated 
the Communists by force of arms, she 
stands on Russia’s doorstep as a symbol 
of freedom and determination. 

The Greek Cypriots, a mature, highly 
civilized people, have been petitioning 
Britain for their freedom from the very 
first day she occupied the island in 1878. 
A combination of British inertia, pride, 
and economic advantage prevents the 
island from contributing her fighting 
strength to NATO and keeps the British 
troops more concerned with controlling 
the Greek islanders than being prepared 
for trouble elsewhere. In the case of 
Cyprus military expediency and political 
morality combine. The interests of the 
United States are best served by a policy 
designed to make the British accept the 
compromise offer of bases for Britain 
and self-determination for the people of 
Cyprus. 


FARMERS URGE LEGISLATION TO 
STRENGTHEN THE ROBINSON- 
PATMAN ACT 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Parman] is recognized. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Council of Farmer Cooperatives 
is composed of approximately 5,000 agri- 
cultural cooperatives, which carry on 
cooperatively run business affairs for al- 
most 3 million farm families. This 
great organization is a powerful and 
tireless force against monopoly, which 
is depriving the farmer of his fair share 
of the national income. 

As is to be expected, the National 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives has 
called for legislation to strengthen the 
Robinson-Patman Act. This organiza- 
tion was one of the first to call for such 
legislation which has been introduced in 
H. R. 11. 

Last November, when your Small Busi- 
ness Committee was holding hearings on 
the Robinson-Patman Act, Mr. Homer 
L. Brinkley, executive vice president of 
the national council, sent us a state- 
ment pointing out at its annual meeting 
on January 14, 1954, delegate body of 
the council adopted a resolution calling 
for legislation to strengthen the Robin- 
son-Patman Act. 

Farmers know as well as anyone else 
how monopolies are built. One of the 
principal weapons of monopoly is price 
discrimination. By this method the big 
corporation destroys its local competi- 
tors by an unfair means. The method is 
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an abuse of power which destroys the 
local competitor without respect to efi- 
ciency. By this method the national 
chain buyers coerce small suppliers into 
granting them discriminatory favors 
which are not allowed to the competing 
merchants. ‘The result is destruction of 
small businesses of all kinds and a cen- 
tralization of business into the hands of 
a few corporation giants. 

I hope that as many as 218 Members 
of the House will sign the discharge peti- 
tion on the Clerk’s desk, so that we can 
call up H. R. 11 and pass it. If we can 
do this we can give small business some 
protection against unfair and unwar- 
ranted price discriminations. 

I am sure that all of the Members will 
be interested in reading a statement of 
the National Council of Farmer Coop- 
eratives submitted last November. It is 
as follows: 


STATEMENT OF NATIONAL COUNCIL OF FARMER 
COOPERATIVES SUBMITTED FOR HEARINGS ON 
THE RosBINSON-PATMAN ACT AND RELATED 
PROBLEMS BEFORE THE House SELECT COM- 
MITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS, NOVEMBER 4, 
1955 


The National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives appreciates the opportunity to present 
briefly its position and views on the Robin- 
son-Patman Act and related problems to the 
House Small Business Committee for the 
special reason that agricultural cooperatives 
are composed of and serve perhaps the most 
numerous group of small-business men in 
America; farmers. 

The council is composed of business as- 
sociations of farmers working together in an 
effort to obtain a reasonable return for the 
food and fiber they produce and to procure 
necessary farm production supplies of good 
quality at reasonable prices. Almost 3 mil- 
lion small-business men on our farms are 
striving to protect their economic interests 
and arrest their dwindling income through 
the marketing and supply services offered 
by the approximately 5,000 agricultural co- 
operatives represented in the council's mem- 
bership. 

The council is strongly committed to the 
preservation of a competitive economy under 
private ownership and management, with 
the minimum of Government control and 
regulation necessary to protect the public 
interest. In fact, cooperatives are a form 
of business organization developed by farm- 
ers for the purpose of enabling them to oper- 
ate on their own all departments of their 
farm business enterprises, to have an oppor- 
tunity to compete on equitable terms with 
other businesses, and to combat the forces 
of monopoly which in times past, and still 
today, are depriving the farmer of his fair 
share of our national income. 

Holding to these basic economic tenets and 
recognizing the dangerous trends toward 
monopoly and discriminatory practices af- 
fecting the economic welfare of farmers, the 
delegate body of the council at its annual 
meeting on January 14, 1954, declared its 
position as to the farmers’ interest in the 
Robinson-Patman Act in the following 
resolution: 

“A number of bills have been introduced 
in Congress which tend to weaken and even 
destroy the Robinson-Patman Act and have 
as their purpose the legalizing of discrimina- 
tory practices. 

“The Robinson-Patman Act fosters and 
protects a competitive economy by preserv- 
ing equality of opportunity for every business 
to the benefit of all segments of our Nation, 
including the public. 

“Special price concessions and allowances 
and other discriminatory practices of all 
kinds are detrimental to our economy. 
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“The National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives is unqualifiedly opposed to any legisla- 
tion which will in any manner weaken the 
present Robinson-Patman Act, and strongly 
‘urges the adoption of legislation which will 
prohibit any harmful discriminatory prac- 
tices.” 

The council and the farmer are not inter- 
ested in the legal treatises and involved tech- 
nical arguments being advanced today with 
respect to the Robinson-Patman Act. They 
only becloud and confuse the issue. The 
farmer is primarily interested in seeing that 
rules of fair play are observed in the market 
place and that concentrations of monopolis- 
tic power are not permitted to be built up, at 
his expense, through special deals to a fa- 
vored few. 

The abuse might be in the form of a de- 
mand by the large buyer for a special cut in 
price to be called a brokerage allowance with- 
out an actual brokerage service being ren- 
dered, or it might be in the form of pretense 
that the discriminatory discount was for the 
purpose of meeting competition. The Robin- 
son-Patman Act was enacted to prevent 
abuses and irregular practices and to guar- 
antee to all businessmen, large and small, 
agricultural and industrial, an equal oppor- 
tunity to compete in the sale of their prod- 
ucts, goods, and wares. 

Some of the destructive competitive prac- 
tices of which the farmer was the victim in 
the years preceding the passage of the 
Robinson-Patman Act contributed to a sig- 
nificant degree to the need for its enactment. 
It might well be asked whether today the 
farmers’ economic difficulties in an other- 
wise generally favorable business climate are 
not accentuated by enforcement or compli- 
ance failures with respect to the competitive 
rules established by the Robinson-Patman 
Act. An affirmative answer is self-evident. 

It is important to note, as far as agricul- 
ture is concerned, the similarity between 
some of the conditions existing today and 
conditions in the years just prior to the 
enactment of the Robinson-Patman Act on 
June 19, 1936. In the years between 1931 
and 1935, the farmer's share of the consum- 
er's food-dollar ranged between 32 and 39 
percent. From a high of 58 cents in 1945, 
the farmer's share of the dollar spent by 
consumers for food has dwindled to the 
dangerous low of 40 cents—aimost to the 
level of his share in the depression years of 
the thirties. This means that whereas there 
are many more dollars being spent for food 
today, someone else along the line, other 
than the producer of the food, is getting the 
major share—60 percent—of the more dol- 
lars which the consumers are spending. 

Today, in the presence of large surpluses 
of many farm products, any weakening of 
the Robinson-Patman Act by statute or ad- 
ministration is bound to have an adverse im- 
pact on farm prices through resultant 
increase in the buying pressure from large 
buying units for special price reductions. 
In the days before the Robinson-Patman 
Act, a large buyer would often demoralize 
the market by demanding an unearned and 
unjustified allowance not accorded buyers of 
like quantities and refusing to buy unless he 
could get a special discount. Prices of agri- 
cultural products can never be stabilized at 
a reasonable level in such a competitive en- 
vironment. ‘Those responsible to the farmer 
for marketing his products and making an 
accounting to him know the aggravating and 
harmful impact upon agricultural prices and 
the net returns to farmers resulting from 
the destructive practice of driving the mar- 
ket down by demanding special price con- 
cessions without legal or economic justifica- 
tion. Any further weakening of the rules 
of fair competition provided by the Robin- 
son-Patman Act, either by legislation or ad- 
ministration, can only result in further 
intensifying the serious cost-price squeeze 
in which the farmer is caught today. Farm- 
ers are selling, and have to sell, their prod- 
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ucts in a market in which the competitive 
forces of supply and demand operate with 
maximum freedom; they have to buy their 
production supplies and necessities of life 
in a highly inflexible market characterized 
by rigid wage structures and other rigid 
price-making factors. 

It is a strange paradox that the earnings 
of 9 of the largest farm equipment com- 
panies as reported in the New York Times 
of October 23, 1955, showed their profits up 
29 percent for the first 6 months of 1955 
compared with the same period of 1954 
while farmers’ realized net income declined 
9 percent from the 1954 to the 1955 periods. 

Agricultural prices and income have de- 
clined seriously since the spring of 1952, 
and have little prospect for significant im- 
provement in the foreseeable future. 

The parity ratio—the index of prices re- 
ceived divided by the index of prices paid 
by farmers—stood at 100 in 1952. In June 
of 1955 it was down to 86, the lowest level 
in 14 or 15 years; and since then it has gone 
down still further. Gross farm income de- 
clined by $3 billion, or by 8 percent, in the 
past 3 years. In the same period production 
expenses dropped but slightly so that farm 
operators’ realized net income was reduced 
by almost $3 billion, or close to 20 percent. 

In 1951 the per capita income for the farm 
population from all sources was $970 a year, 
compared with $1,735 for the nonfarm pop- 
ulation. By 1954 the per capita farm income 
from all sources had dropped to $907, while 
the nonfarm income rose to $1,831 a year. 

Between 1940 and 1954 net farm income 
increased only 178 percent while nonfarm 
income increased 263 percent. In the same 
period the farm income proportion of the 
national income decreased 23.5 percent. 

It is ironical that in the presence of such 
facts, some members, unidentified, of the 
Attorney-General's Antitrust Committee, ad- 
vocate subjecting farmer cooperatives, 
which means the farmers who compose and 
are served by them, to additional antitrust 
coverage while seeking to have the law’s 
antitrust restraints relaxed with respect to 
other types of business organizations in our 
economy. Do they not know that a matter 
of major national concern today is the con- 
tinued downward trend of the price of farm 
products? 

We certainly would not contend or imply 
that the Robinson-Patman Act, or any of our 
antitrust laws, can supply a complete answer 
for the problems of agriculture. We do be- 
lieve, however, that discounts which dis- 
criminate against the farmer in the prod- 
ucts he has to sell and the supplies he must 
buy can only serve to aggravate his serious 
economic plight. For that reason alone, 
any weakening by legislation or administra- 
tion of the Robinson-Patman Act, whose 
objective is to prohibit discriminatory dis- 
counts, and promote fair competition, would 
certainly be contrary to the interest of agri- 
culture and the public generally. 


CIVIL-RIGHTS LEGISLATION 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, after a 
wait for leadership and assistance from 
the White House the Congress has finally 
had to act on civil-rights legislation. 
Members of this House, I am happy to 
say, are now acting vigorously. A reso- 


lution has been introduced by my dis- 


tinguished colleague the gentleman from 
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California [Mr. RoosEvELT] which di- 
rects the Rules Committee to discharge 
the Judiciary Committee from the con- 
sideration of the omnibus civil-rights 
bill, H. R. 627, introduced by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York 
(Mr. CELLER]. That bill does much to 
help see to it that all citizens get the 
full rights which the Constitution says 
are theirs. It guarantees protection of 
citizens from violence on account of race 
er color, it outlines and prohibits dis- 
criminatory practices in employment, 
housing, education, and other fields. 
H. R. 627 guarantees the right of citizens 
to vote, and establishes a Commission on 
Civil Rights, a thing the President ad- 
vocates. 

As soon as the requisite seven legisla- 
tive days have elapsed, a discharge peti- 
tion will be filed by my colleague the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. ROOSE- 
VELT]. to discharge the Rules Committee 
from the consideration of his resolution, 
and, of course, to bring the principal 
measure, H. R. 627, to the floor of the 
House for consideration. 

“I am one of the sponsors of that bill, 
and of other civil rights legislation, and 
I rejoice that action is finally being taken 
to protect the rights of American citi- 
zens wherever they may be and whatever 
may be their circumstances. Too long 
has this action waited, and too long have 
our people waited to claim the full rights 
which the Constitution grants. It is re- 
grettable that the only action taken to 
date by the White House on the grave 
problem of guaranteeing the rights of all 
our citizens, was a promise in the State 
of the Union message that later in the 
year the White House would come for- 
ward with a request for legislation estab- 
lishing a commission to study the general 
question of civil rights. 

“While there is some slight validity to 
the President’s assumption that such a 
commission alone will be of help to the 
citizens of this country in solving the 
problems which exist, nevertheless, gov- 
ernment by study commission is but gov- 
ernment of delay. It is axiomatic here 
in Washington that when you do not 
want to do something which the people 
want that you appoint a commission to 
study the problem. By the time the 
commission completes its study and 
makes its report the public clamor has 
probably long since died down. Also, if 
the commission does come forward with 
unpopular recommendations they do not 
reflect on any one but the commission. 
Furthermore, the whole matter of civil 
rights has been the subject of many very 
thorough studies. Any number of or- 
ganizations, universities, and commis- 
sions have available any information the 
President might wish. We know the 
problem, and we know the cure. 

Moreover, the White House must take 
its legitimate, vigorous part in this ac- 
tion. It may not sit back while citizens, 
churches, Congress, and the Supreme 
Court grapple with the problem. 

There are a number of bills pending 
which will properly go a long way toward 
solving the problem. Along with many 
others, I am the sponsor of antilynch 
legislation, antipoll-tax legislation, legis- 
lation to establish a code of compulsory 
Federal fair-employment practices and, 
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of course, the bill which we are preparing 
to bring to the floor of the House. 

We were assured early in January 
that specific recommendations would be 
forthcoming from the White House on 
this most critical subject. Yet to date a 
long violent 2½ months later nothing 
has been accomplished. The delay has 
caused us to reach a point where unless 
action is taken now, nothing will come 
out of this session of Congress because of 
filibuster by opponents of civil-rights 
legislation. 

In a news conference last week, the 
President called for moderation with 
progress. I am a moderate. I want 
progress, and I am willing to act to see 
to it that progress is made in this subject 
by concrete legislative action, and I ex- 
pect others to behave in the same man- 
ner. Further, I propose to see to it that 
the Congress gets started on the subject 
now. 

The President’s position seems to be to 
wait, to let individual citizens, the 
churches, the Congress, and the Supreme 
Court struggle with these difficult prob- 
lems facing the people of this country. 
The position of the President seems to be 
much like that of one who stands sympa- 
thetically by as an interested spectator 
while a husband and wife fight a bloody 
intra-family battle. 

I for one would welcome the help of 
the President in this fight to guarantee 
to all Americans the rights which we 
regard as inalienable. I renew my call 
upon the President to furnish the leader- 
ship which we need in this fight. How- 
ever, it appears that it is not his dispo- 
sition to lead, nor worse yet, even to 
follow. 

These bills which are before the Con- 
gress are adequate to meet the legisla- 
tive needs of the problem. As we all 
know, there are a multitude of other 
aspects of the problem which will take 
longer to solve. Those other things we 
can work on now and when the legisla- 
tion which we know is needed is passed. 

I have outlined what I regard as an 
adequate approach to the problem of 
civil rights. 

I call upon the President to give to the 
country that vigorous leadership which 
only a strong President can give. Nay, 
I demand that he give that leadership, 
and that he cease relying upon the ac- 
tions of others, the Supreme Court, the 
Congress, and citizens to carry out un- 
assisted what is properly and constitu- 
tionally also a function of the Chief Ex- 
ecutive. 

As a basis for that action I urge the 
following program upon the President. 

First. That he order the Department 
of Justice to immediately commence vig- 
orous enforcement of existing civil 
rights laws such as sections 241, 242, and 
594 of title 18 of the United States Code. 
These laws will give substantial pro- 
tection to Negro citizens in their effort 
to exercise their just rights to vote, and a 
limited measure of security from vio- 
lence. 

Second. That he immediately sum- 
mon to Washington all United States 
attorneys for a conference to establish 
and outline a uniform program of en- 
forcement of these statutes, title 18, 
United States Code, sections 241, 242, 
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and 594, in all parts of the land, north 
and south alike. At that conference the 
various United States attorneys should 
‘be advised that existing civil rights laws 
‘are not being uniformly enforced to the 
satisfaction of the White House, and that 
a policy be established and announced to 
those United States attorneys at that 
time regarding proper enforcement of 
laws pertaining to violence which stems 
from race discord and the full protection 
of the right of citizens to vote. 

Third, That the President forthwith 
shall endorse H. R. 627 and other bills 
pending, which guarantee protection of 
the citizens’ basic rights and the objec- 
tives of the group of Members of the 
House who are seeking passage of this 
legislation. To immediately throw the 
entire prestige of the White House be- 
hind the bill, H. R. 627, and to use his 
position as head of the Republican Party 
to secure fullest cooperation of all Re- 
pulbican Members in this endeavor. 

Fourth. To call a White House Con- 
ference on Civil Rights to be made up 
of members of all groups, among them, 
political, labor, and business of all 
shades of belief on this most pressing 
issue to explore the problems of the 
present situation and to determine 
methods of dealing with this tense and 

explosive situation. 

Fifth. To immediately throw the full 
power of his high office behind an effort 
to limit debate in the Senate so that 
such a bill as this has a chance to pass 
not only the House, but the Senate, and 
so to become law. 

Sixth. To stop by administrative ac- 
tion the flow of Federal funds into areas 
where it is used to support segregation 
in schools and other diseriminatory and 
unconstitutional practices. He should 
announce that no Federal funds will be 
sent into areas where such practices are 
carried out, in disregard of the Consti- 
tution and in open defiance of the Su- 
preme Court. 

In conclusion I say this: Many of our 
citizens of all races have recognized that 
America in her role as leader of the free 
world dare not be guilty of practices 
which it condemns in the slave world. 
The Supreme Court, to its eternal credit, 
has acted. Members of the Congress are 
beginning to act and will act more 
strongly I hope. I pray that it will be 
said that the executive has joined 
strongly in a great and victorious battle 
against this great wrong to our citizens 
who have no fault other than color or 
racial origin. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 

By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered was granted to: 

Mr. Patman, for 15 minutes today, and 
to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi, for 30 
minutes, on tomorrow. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CoNGRESSIONAL 


- lows: 
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RecorD, or to revise and extend remarks 


was granted to: 


Mr. FEIGHAN and to include extraneous 
matter which is estimated by the Public 


Printer to cost $240. 


Mr. FORRESTER and to include an arti- 
cle appearing in Look magazine and an 
editorial by James Gray. 

Mr. JENKINS and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Evins and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. ENGLE and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. AsHŁEY (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts on Greek 
Independence Day. 

Mr. Wituts (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT) in two instances and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. DINGELL (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT) and to include extraneous mat- 
ters, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o’clock and 35 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, March 27, 1956, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker's table and referred as fol- 


1664. A letter from the president, Girl 
Scouts of the United States of America, trans- 
mitting the sixth annual report of the Girl 
Scouts of the United States of America, pur- 
suant to section 7 of the act of March 16, 
1950, as amended by Public Law 272, 83d 
Congress (H. Doc. No. 366); to the Commit- 
‘tee on the District of Columbia and ordered 
to be printed with illustrations. 

1665. A letter from the Chief Scout Execu- 
tive, National Council Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, transmitting the 46th annual report of 
the Boy Scouts of America for the year 1955, 
pursuant to the act of June 15, 1916, en- 
titled “An act to incorporate the Boy Scouts 
of America and for other purposes” (H. Doc. 
No. 367); to the Committee on Education 
and Labor and ordered to be printed with 
allustrations. 

1666, A letter from the Administrator, Vet- 
erans’ Administration relative to reporting 
a violation occurring at the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration Hospital, Cleveland, Ohio, pur- 
suant to section 3679 of the Revised Statutes; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

1667. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation entitled “A bill for the relief of 
Dorothy E. Green and Thelma L. Alley”; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

1668. A letter from the Director, Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service, trans- 
mitting the Eighth Annual Report of the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

1669. A letter from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, transmitting the re- 
port of the long-range planning phase of the 
school-facilities survery, pursuant to Public 
Law 815, 8lst Congress; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

1670. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Supply and Logistics); 


“sioner, Indian 
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transmitting the annual report relative to 

the disposal of foreign excess property for 

calendar year 1955, pursuant to section 404 

(d), title IV, of Publie Law 152, 81st Con- 

gress; to the Committee on Government 
tions. 

1671. A letter from the Acting Archivist 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on records proposed for disposal, and a gen- 
eral schedule covering records proposed for 
disposal by the Government agency indi- 
cated, pursuant to the act approved July 7, 
1943 (57 Stat. 380) as amended by the act 
approved July 6, 1945 (59 Stat. 434); to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

1672. A letter from the Acting Archivist of 
the United States, transmitting a report on 
records proposed for disposal and lists or 
schedules covering records proposed for dis- 
posal by certain Government agencies, pur- 
suant to the act approved July 7, 1943 (57 
Stat. 380) as amended by the act approved 
July 6, 1945 (59 Stat. 434); to the Committee 
on House Administration. 

1673. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, transmitting a pro- 
posed concession permit with Sam B. Davis, 
Jr., which, when executed by the Superin- 
tendent, Sequoia and Kings Canyon Na- 
tional Parks, will authorize him to conduct 
pack- and saddle-horse operations in the 
Cedar Grove area, Kings Canyon National 
Park, Calif., during a 6-year period begin- 
ning January 1, 1956, pursuant to the act 
of July 31, 1953 (67 Stat. 271); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1674. A letter from the Chief Commis- 

Claims Commission, trans- 
a report that proceedings have been 


“mitting 
finally concluded with respect to the fol- 


lowing claim: Kansas or Kaw Tribe of In- 
dians, et al., Plaintiffs, v. The United States 
of America, Defendant (Docket No. 38), pur- 
suant to section 21 of the Indian Claims 
Commission Act of August 13, 1946 (60 Stat. 


“1055; 25 U. S. C. 70); to the Committee on 


Interlor and Insular Affairs. 

1675. A letter from the Commissioner, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
United States Department of Justice, trans- 
mitting additional information relative to 
the case of Henoch Woloch (Wologh) A- 
7988113, involving the provisions of section 
6 of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, and re- 
questing that it be withdrawn from those 
now before the Congress and returned to the 
jurisdiction of this Service; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

1676. A letter from the Commissioner, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
United States Department of Justice, trans- 
mitting additional information relative to 
the case of Su Jan Lee, A-8015062, involving 
the provisions of section 6 of the Refugee 
Relief Act of 1953, and requesting that it be 
withdrawn from those now before the Con- 
gress and returned to the jurisdiction of this 
Service; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1677. A letter from the Chairman, United 
States Civil Service Commission, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation entitled 
“a bill to amend the Federal Employees’ 
Group Life Insurance Act of 1954, as amend- 
ed, to provide nonoccupational group major 
medical expense insurance for Federal em- 
ployees and their dependents, and for other 
purposes”; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Seryice. 

1678. A letter from the Acting Postmaster 
General, transmitting the Cost ascertain- 
ment report for the fiscal year 1955; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

1679. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting a re- 
duction in the amount of $13 million and 
drafts of proposed provisions pertaining to 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1957 for 
the Department of Commerce, in the form of 
amendments to the budget for said fiscal 
year (H. Doc. No. 365); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed, 
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1680. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of Agriculture, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation entitled “a bill for the re- 
lief of Walter C. Jordan and Elton W. John- 
son”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: Committee on 
Armed Services. H. R. 9838. A bill to au- 
thorize transfer of officers of the Nurse Corps 
of the Regular Navy and Naval Reserve to 
the Medical Service Corps of the Navy, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1945). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, 

Mr. ENGLE: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 5478. A bill to au- 
thorize a $100 per capita payment to mem- 
bers of the Red Lake Band of Chippewa In- 
dians from the proceeds of the sale of timber 
and lumber on the Red Lake Reservation; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1946). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. WILLIS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.. R. 5274. A bill extending to the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico the power to 
enter into certain interstate compacts relat - 
ing to the enforcement of the criminal laws 
and policies of the States; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1948). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. LONG: Joint Committee on the Dis- 
position of Executive Papers. House Report 
No. 1949. Report on the disposition of cer- 
tain papers of sundry executive departments. 
Ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports on 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. House Joint Resolu- 
tion 513, Joint resolution to authorize the 
Secretary of Commerce to sell certain war- 
built cargo vessels and for other purposes; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1947). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. RAINS: 

H. R. 10157. A bill to extend and amend 
laws relating to the provision and improve- 
ment of housing and the conservation and 
development of urban communities, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. ABBITT: 

H. R. 10158. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. AVERY: 

H. R. 10159. A bill to provide reimburse- 
ment for certain intangible business losses 
suffered by owners and tenants of land ac- 
quired for navigation, flood control, or re- 
lated water development projects; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 
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By Mr. BERRY: 

H. R. 10160. A bill to remove certain re- 
strictions with respect to those educational 
institutions which an Indian student can 
attend at the expense of the United States; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CARRIGG: 

H. R. 10161. A bill to provide for the de- 
velopment by the Secretary of the Interior 
of Independence National Historical Park, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CRAMER: 

H. R. 10162. A bill to revise the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. DIES: 

H. R. 10163. A bill to require the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to include assets of 
United States Government in daily state- 
ments; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. FALLON: 

H. R. 10164. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to provide increases 
in benefits, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, p 
By Mr. GRANAHAN: 

H. R. 10165. A bill to strengthen the laws 
relating to convict labor, peonage, slavery, 
and involuntary servitude; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 10166. A bill to protect the civil 
rights of individuals by establishing a 
Commission on Civil Rights in the executive 
branch of the Government, a Civil Rights 
Division in the Department of Justice, and 
a Joint Congressional. Committee on Civil 
Rights, to strengthen the criminal laws pro- 
tecting the civil rights of individuals, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 10167. A bill to declare certain rights 
of all persons within the jurisdiction of the 
United States, and for the protection of such 
persons from lynching, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 10168. A bill to amend and supple- 
ment existing civil-rights statutes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 10169. A bill to protect the right to 
political participation; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HALE: 

H. R. 10170. A bill to increase the retired 
pay of certain members of the former Light- 
house Service; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. LANHAM: 

H. R. 10171. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that no 
penalty shall be imposed for failure to deposit 
certain taxes in Government depositaries; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 10172. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of State to evaluate and to waive col- 
lection of certain financial assistance loans, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H. R. 10173. A bill to clarify the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
definitions of sale price and price readjust- 
ment for purposes of the manufacturers and 
retailers excise taxes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REED of New York: 
H. R. 10174. A bill to clarify the Internal 


` Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 


definitions of sale price and price readjust- 
ment for purposes of the manufacturers and 
retailers excise taxes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. POFF: 

H. R. 10175. A bill to encourage the dis- 
covery, development, and production of man- 
ganese-bearing ores and concentrates in the 
United States, its Territories, and possessions, 
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and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 
By Mr. PRIEST: 

H. R. 10176. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain lands by the United States 
to the State of Tennessee; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. REED of New York: 

H. R. 10177. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to provide that certain lathes used for 
shoe last roughing or for shoe last finishing 
may be imported into the United States free 
of duty; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. REUSS: 

H. R. 10178. A bill amending section 500 of 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, 
as amended; to the Committee-on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: 

H. R. 10179. A bill to require the furnish- 
ing of a medical history to individuals who 
have served in the Armed Forces; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

H. R. 10180. A bill to amend the Service- 
men's Readjustment Act of 1944, as amended, 
so as to authorize the suspension of certain 
real-estate brokers from the loan-guaranty 
program; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H. R. 10181. A bill to provide for the. pro- 
motion and strengthening of international 
relations through cultural and athletic. ex- 
changes and participation in international 
fairs and festivals; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming: 

H. R. 10182. A bill to amend section 3 of 
the act of May 19, 1947 (ch. 80, 61 Stat. 102), 
as amended, for the purpose of extending the 
time in which payments are to be made to 
members of the Shoshone Tribe and the 
Arapahoe Tribe of the Wind River Reserva- 
tion in Wyoming, and for other purposes; to 
— Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 

airs. 

H. R. 10183. A bili to authorize the con- 
veyance of tribal lands from the Shoshone 
Indian Tribe and the Arapahoe Indian Tribe 
of the Wind River Reservation in Wyoming 
to the United States; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. TOLLEFSON: 

H. R. 10184. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to convey property to 
the county of Pierce, Wash.; to the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

By Mr. VAN ZANDT: 

H. R. 10185. A bill to amend section 6 of 
the Safety Appliance Act of March 2, 1893, 
as amended, so as to increase the penalty for 
violations of such act; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

H. R. 10186. A bill to amend title I of the 
Social Security Act to increase the amount 
of Federal funds payable thereunder to 
States which have approved plans for old- 
age assistance and which maintain their ex- 
penditures for such assistance at or above 
the 1955 level; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. YOUNG: 

H. R. 10187. A bill to include certain lands 
of the United States within the Nevada Na- 
tional Forest, Nev., and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H. R. 10188. A bill to provide for payments 
by the United States to local educational 
agencies from the proceeds of sales of fed - 
erally owned land; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. DIES: 

H. Res. 445. Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on Government Operations to 
make certain studies and investigations; to 
the Committee on Rules. 
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MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Alabama, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States relative to requesting enact- 
ment of long-range legislation which will 
correct the individual inequities which do 
now exist in great numbers in this State, 
which will allow our Alabama cotton farmers 
to exist at least on a reasonable and sound 
economic basis in the continued production 
of cotton, etc.; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H. R. 10189. A bill for the relief of the Far 
Eastern Broadcasting Corp.; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ASHLEY: 

H. R. 10190. A bill for the relief of Michael 

S. Tilimon; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON: 

H. R. 10191. A bill for the relief of Comdr. 
Cook Cleland; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. BRAY: 

H. R. 10192. A bill for the relief of Orville 
G. Everett and Mrs. Agnes H. Everett; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. FARRINGTON: 

H. R. 10193. A bill for relief of Mary Arce; 

to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GORDON: 

H. R. 10194. A bill for the relief of Kazi- 
mierz Puzianowski; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 10195. A bill for the relief of Francis- 
zek Matte; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HESS: 

H. R. 10196. A bill for the relief of Estela 

Marina Ries; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. HOLIFIELD: 
H. R. 10197. A bill for the relief of Vartuhi 
Parsejian de Carpenter (also known as Rosa 
Carpenter); to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. KEOGH: 

H. R. 10198. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Baricelli; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KILDAY: 

H. R. 10199. A bill for the relief of A. O. 
Nissen and Don Nissen; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. POFF: 

H. R. 10200. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Olga Juliana Liepins; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. REED of New York: 

H. R. 10201. A bill for the relief of Gilbert 

B. Mar; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 10202. A bill for the relief of Pas- 
quale Capaldo (or Capaldi); to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SISK: 

H. R. 10203. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Etus Ziga, to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Texas: 

H. R. 10204. A bill authorizing the Com- 
mandant of the Coast Guard to transfer cer- 
tain land to Richard M. Tinney and John T. 
O'Connor, Jr.; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. UTT: 

H. R. 10205. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Contreras; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


746. By Mr. BUSH: Petition of Tioga Point 
Council No. 206, Daughters of America, 
Athens, Pa., opposing any change in the 
Walter-McCarran Immigration Act; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

747. By Mr. GROSS: Petition of 28 mem- 
bers of Enright Schrader Unit No. 73, Ameri- 
can Legion Auxiliary, Tama, Iowa, urging 
that favorable consideration be given to H. R. 
7886, to liberalize veterans’ pensions for non- 
service connected permanent and total dis- 
ability; to the Committee on Veterans Affairs. 

748. Also, petition of 11 members of Plain- 
field, Iowa, Unit No. 472, American Legion 
Auxiliary, urging that favorable considera- 
tion be given to H. R. 7886, to liberalize vet- 
erans’ pensions for non-service-connected 
permanent and total disability; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans Affairs. 

749. By Mr. LECOMPTE: Petition of the 
V. F. W. post of Centerville, Iowa, urging 
the enactment of a separate and liberal pen- 
sion program for the veterans of World War 
I and their widows and orphans; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

750. By Mr. SHORT: Petition of R. C. 
Byers and other citizens of Lawrence County, 
Mo., urging the immediate enactment of a 
separate and liberal pension program for vet- 
erans of World War I and their widows and 
orphans; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

751. Also, petition of Dallas L. Williams 
and others urging immediate enactment of a 
separate and liberal pension program for 
veterans of World War I and their widows 
and orphans; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

752. Also, petition of S. H. Johnson, et al, 
urging immediate enactment of a separate 
and liberal pension program for veterans of 
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World War I and their widows and orphans; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

753. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Resolu- 
tion adopted by the American Academy of 
General Practice at its Eighth Annual Scien- 
tific Assembly in Washington, opposing H. R. 
7225, and urging Congress to consider and 
enact health and welfare legislation only 
after careful consideration of all medical 
and social aspects; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

754, Also, letter from the city clerk of 
Kenosha, Wis., advising that on March 19, 
1956 the Kenosha City Council voted unani- 
mously to express their desire to have every- 
thing possible done to increase the benefits 
of old age pensioners due to the fact that 
their compensations are set, and causes an 
undue hardship in meeting the rising cost 
of living; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

755. By Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana: Pe- 
tition of veterans of World War I urging en- 
actment of a separate and liberal pension 
program for veterans of World War I and 
their widows and orphans; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs, 

756. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
secretary, Hubbs and Miner Ditch Co., 
Porterville, Calif., requesting immediate ap- 
propriation of the initial funds necessary 
for the commencement of construction of 
Success Dam, etc.; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

757. Also, petition of the secretary, Poplar 
Irrigation Co., Porterville, Calif., requesting 
immediate appropriation of the initial funds 
necessary for the commencement of the 
construction of Success Dam, etc.; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

758. Also, petition of the grand knight, 
Joan of Arc Council, No. 1992, Knights of 
Columbus, Port Jefferson, Long Island, N. Y., 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to expressing their support 
of House Joint Resolution 309 and Senate 
Joint Resolution 94; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

759. Also, petition of the president, Hon- 
olulu Business and Professional Women’s 
Club, Honolulu, T. H., relative to requesting 
the amendment of the Hawaiian Organic 
Act so as to provide for reapportionment 
of the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii, 
etc.; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

760. Also, petition of the assistant city 
clerk, Los Angeles, Calif., urging passage of 
H. R. 8836, providing for the construction. or 
improvement of the National System of 
Interstate and Defense Highways, etc.; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

761. Also, petition of the chairman, Metro- 
politan Transportation Engineering Board, 
Los Angeles, Calif., urging passage of H. R. 
8836, providing for the construction or im- 
provement of the National System of Inter- 
state and Defense Highways; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


A Great Celebration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 
HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1956 
Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, there is 


located in southern Ohio, on the edge of 
my congressional district, a gigantic 


atomic-energy plant. I was very much 
interested in the decision of the Govern- 
ment in deciding to locate this enormous 
plant in our section of the State. 

It took several months to build this 
great plant. At one time during the 
building of the plant there were about 
25,000 workers employed. They finished 
the plant sooner than they expected, and 
thereby saved the Government more 
than $400 million. This was such an un- 
usual matter that it was commented on 
in the papers very extensively, 


One of the principal reasons was that 
there were no strikes called at any time 
during the construction. The friendly 


-relations that existed at all times be- 


tween the contractors and the workers 
led these two groups to decide to have a 
big celebration. This was done, and 
there were hundreds of people at the 
celebration, which was addressed by the 
Secretary of Labor. In other words, fair 
dealing brought faithful work from those 
employed, and the Government saved 
more than $400 million, 
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I was proud of the fact that I had 
something to do with encouraging and 
planning for this big celebration. 

I am glad to report that from all indi- 
cations there is a fine spirit prevailing in 
that section that will continue for a long 
time. 


REA’s Rural Telephone Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
storied Evangeline country of Louisiana 
where most of our French speaking pop- 
ulation are direct descendants of the 
Acadians, we are adding a new sign of 
progress to our landscape. My con- 
stituents in St. Martin Parish are get- 
ting modern dial telephone service on 
their farms through loan funds fur- 
nished the Breaux Bridge Telephone Co. 
by the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion. Mr. Earl J. Conrad is president 
and manager of the telephone company. 
In that connection I quote from a letter 
I received from Mr. Conrad: 

I want to comment on my decision to 
seek financing through the REA program. 
Contrary to the feeling on the part of some 
who sought such financing, I never had any 
misgivings about the financing through a 
Government agency. 

I purchased this company in 1942 at which 
time we had 250 subscribers. Most of these 
were in the town of Breaux Bridge. We had 
a multiparty circuit running from Breaux 
Bridge to Cecilia and one such circuit to 
Parks. At Arnaudville we had a small dial 
exchange serving some 32 subscribers there. 
I might say that at that time the Breaux 
Bridge exchange consisted of an outmoded 
magneto board. 

I have always been an advocate of elec- 
tric and telephone service to the people who 
live in rural areas. However, I soon found 
that my lifetime savings, revenues of the 
company, a $50,000 loan at 5 percent from 
suppliers of equipment on a 5-year basis, a 
$50,000 loan from individual sources, all were 
insufficient to completely do the job. I fur- 
ther found that rates granted to an inde- 
pendent telephone company are not con- 
sistent with short-term high-interest financ- 
ing. Therefore, I turned to REA for financ- 
ing. 

The Rural Electrification Administration 
has certain policies, such as equity require- 
ments, engineering, minimum construction 
requirements, and area coverage. I sub- 
scribe wholeheartedly with all of them, 
These requirements are for the best interest 
of my company and have caused me no 
trouble. 

We cut over the new system on February 
25, 1956, with some 1,450 subscribers, 300 of 
which were rural and had never had tele- 
phone service before. With funds available 
we plan to serve another 400 rural subscrib- 
ers out of Breaux Bridge, Cecilia, Parks, and 
Arnaudville Exchanges. 


The use of REA loan funds to make 
the farm a better place on which to live 
is nothing new to the farmers of St. 
Martin Parish. For a long time, they 
have been getting their electricity from 
the Southwest Louisiana Electric Mem- 
bership Corp. which is described as the 
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8 largest rural electric associa- 
on. 3 

The Breaux Bridge Telephone Co. is 1 
of the 17 independent telephone com- 
panies in Louisiana which has borrowed 
money from REA to put modern tele- 
phones on the farm. 

One cannot help but be a little amazed 
that in an age of atoms, electronics, jet 
planes, and other scientific miracles, 
that something so fundamental as ef- 
fective telephone conversation has so 
long been delayed in reaching all the 
farms of America. Not to be able to 
have clear and quick communications 
with relatives and neighbors and market 
centers is to have an artificial wall 
around our farms. Many of our farmers 
with radio and television are in the posi- 
tion of hearing the world talk to them 
without being able to talk back. 

It is a matter of great pride to me that 
the independent telephone companies of 
Louisiana have recognized that REA loan 
funds offer a great opportunity to mod- 
ernize our links of communication. Town 
and country are to be tied closer together 
in both our languages, 

The 17 Louisiana companies now using 
REA loan funds have set out to remedy 
the telephone situation for more than 
21,000 farmers. As of now, they have bor- 
rowed a little over $9.5 million from REA 
to improve and extend rural service. 
Rural people in approximately 25 par- 
ishes in the State will be affected. Line 
construction and the installation of new 
dial exchanges will provide employment 
for hundreds of our working people. In 
many instances Main Street and the par- 
ish farm will be able to talk business 
with each other for the first. time. 

What is happening in Louisiana is 
happening in 43 other States and Alaska. 
REA has allocated close to $276 million 
to 419 rural telephone borrowers. The 
borrowers represent independent, coop- 
erative, and mutual telephone organiza- 
tions. The loan funds mean improved or 
first-time telephone service to more than 
600,000 rural residents. It means the 
construction of more than 164,000 miles 
of new telephone line. 

Despite the good start that has been 
made in REA’s rural telephone program, 
a great deal yet remains to be accom- 
plished. The 1954 Census of Agriculture, 
released around the first of the year, 
shows that only 48.8 percent of the farms 
in the United States have telephones. 
And we have no way of determining how 
many of those with phones have ade- 
quate service. The telephone figure con- 
trasts sharply with that for rural elec- 
trification. Around 94 percent of our 
farms now have central station electric 
service. 

The percentage of farms with tele- 
phones increased by 10 percent between 
1950 and 1954. In Louisiana the increase 
was from 11 to nearly 26 percent. In 
five other States, the percentage also 
doubled. 

REA’s telephone-loan program, stems 
from an amendment to the REA Act in 
1949. Loans are made at the rate of 
2 percent interest over a period of 35 
years. Borrowers are required to put up 
sufficient equity capital of their own. 
The purpose of this is to help secure the 
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Government loan to make sure that the 
owners of the telephone system will have 
@ real interest in competent manage- 
ment and operation. 

During 1955 REA made 188 loans to 
telephone borrowers in the amount of 
$66,808,000. Borrowers using REA fi- 
nancing for the first time numbered 99. 
The loan activity during the calendar 
year meant extension and improvement 
of telephone service to some 135,000 
farms and rural establishments. 

The future of rural telephony appears 
to be brighter each year. I count my- 
self and my neighbors as being most 
fortunate to have a progressive organi- 
zation like the Breaux Bridge Telephone 
Co. to provide our farms with modern 
dial telephone service. 


Peaceful Coexistence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Communist propaganda maneuver of 
peaceful coexistence has been pretty well 
exposed in recent months. Communist 
Party boss Khrushchev in a 6-hour di- 
rective to the 20th so-called congress 
meeting of the Communist Party in the 
Kremlin, removed any doubts that may 
have remained concerning the Russian 
trickery involved in their campaign of 
peaceful coexistence. Khrushchev de- 
fined the tactic of peaceful coexistence 
as a vastly stepped up Communist pro- 
paganda, economic, political, and cul- 
tural offensive against all of civilization. 
He directed that the usual Communist 
methods of violence be used only in those 
countries where the resistance to com- 
munism is strong, and that in the neu- 
tralist nations, Communist agents use 
the deception of the popular front and 
the misuse of parliamentary methods in 
order to take over control. Khrushchev , 
made it crystal clear that the United 
States is marked for violent internal 
treatment by the Communist conspiracy 
rather than the conciliatory and friendly 
approach the Kremlin leaders have been 
claiming to have for the people of the 
United States. 

I should like to take this occasion to 
remind my colleagues and the American 
people that only a relatively few weeks 
ago some American leaders were sug- 
gesting that we extend the friendly hand 
to the Communist proposal of peaceful 
coexistence and that we could not pos- 
sibly lose by giving it a try. I trust such 
unsupported hopes have now vanished 
against Communist Party boss Khrush- 
chev’s reading his ultimatum to the 
world. 

Early last fall I was asked a number 
of questions by a European publication 
put out by the anti-Bolshevik bloc of 
nations. These questions had to do with 
peaceful coexistence. These same ques- 
tions were put to President Singman 
Rhee, of Korea, Lord Robert Vansittart, 
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Maj. Gen. J. F. C. Fuller, Mr. John F. 
Stewart, and President Ku Cheng-kang. 
The answers to these questions were 
printed in the October edition of the 
A. B. N. Bulletin and I believe they are 
most pertinent today in view of what 
Communist Party boss Krushchev had to 
say about the realities of peaceful co- 
existence with the Russian Communists. 
I, therefore, under unanimous consent, 
ask to have these answers printed in the 

Recor as a part of my remarks: 

OUR INTERVIEWS: COEXISTENCE OR A POLICY OF 
LIBERATION?—PRESIDENT SYNGMAN RHEE, 
Lorp ROBERT VANSITTART, MAJ. GEN. J. F. OC. 
FULLER, Mr. JOHN F. STEWART, CONGRESS- 
MAN MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN, AND PRESIDENT 
Ku CHENG-KANG EXPRESS THEIR OPINION 
ON THE BURNING QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 
As was to be expected, the Geneva Confer- 

ence failed to clear up the present confusion 

in the international political situation. The 
unfortunate and erroneous opinion which is 
held by various Western statesmen on the 
subject of the coexistence policy prompts us 
to discuss the most interesting problems con- 
nected with the change in Soviet tactics, in 
the columns of our A. B. N. Correspondence. 

Accordingly, we addressed ourselves to vari- 

ous prominent personalities in the free world 

and asked them to give us their opinion, in 
the form of an interview, on the burning 
political questions of the day. They most 
kindly complied with our request, and we are 
now, therefore, in a position to start this 
series of interviews, as planned, and have 
pleasure in publishing the six interviews to 
reach us, which come from well-known per- 
sonalities in all the world. 

These interviews are published in the order 
in which we have received them. 


QUESTIONS PUT IN THE INTERVIEWS 


Question 1: What is your opinion of the 
Geneva Conference and the aims of the So- 
viets in connection with this Conference? 

Question 2: Do you share the opinion of 
the majority of responsible politicians in the 
West, that the Soviets have abandoned their 
plans to rule the whole world? 

Question 3: Do you think that the co- 
existence policy is an effective means of pre- 
venting an atomic war? 

Question 4: Do you consider that the con- 
ception of the A. B. N. is right in maintaining 
that national revolutions in the Soviet sphere 
of influence would be the way to avert an 
atomic war? 

Question 5: Which policy would you sug- 
gest to the statesmen of the Western World, 
in order to check the advance of Russian 
imperialism, that is to say to confine it 
within Russian ethnographical boundaries, 
and to bring about the liberation of all the 
nations that have been subjugated by Russia? 

Question 6: Do you think that the October 
conference of the Foreign Ministers is likely 
to lead to any positive results in this respect? 

Question 7: What is your opinion of the 
military and political situation in the U. S. 
S. R.? 

Question 8: Do you think the assumption 
correct, that the Soviets have resorted to 
their coexistence policy under pressure of the 
national fight for freedom of the subjugated 
nations and under pressure of the economic 
crisis and the unsettled conditions in the 
Kremlin, and in order to put a stop to the 
resistance movements and to overrun the 
Western World, once they have managed to 
gain a breathing space? 

Question 9: What is your opinion of the 
present situation in Asia in view of the 
Russo-Chinese coexistence policy and the 
hireling role of Nehru’s India? 

Question 10: What is your opinion of the 
significance of the national liberation move- 
ments behind the Iron Curtain, in the world 
fight against Bolshevism? 


pe 
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_ Question 11: In view of the present inter- 
national political situation what tasks would 
you assign to the A. B. N. in the free world? 


THE Free Woatp Must Be READY AND WILLING 
_ To FIGHT 
(By Syngman Rhee, President of the 
Republic of Korea) 

1. In my opinion the Geneva conference 
was successful for the Communists in that 
they succeeded in selling the free world the 
idea of a bogus soft peace. They are mak- 
ing great propaganda use of photographs 
and newsreel footage showing “Summit” 
figures smiling together in friendly relation- 
ship, thus leading captive populations of 
satellites and their own brain-chained peo- 
ple to believe that the democracies have 
made peace with communism and have 
abandoned intentions of liberating them. 
To counteract this widely accepted belief, 
President Eisenhower and Vice President 
Nixon have publicly declared that the United 
States will not accept a status quo peace, but 
will insist that Germany and Korea must be 
reunified under governments of their own 
choosing. I regard any negotiations with 
the Communists as simply opportunities to 
make concessions to them and to sign agree- 
ments which they have no intention of 
keeping. 

The Foreign Ministers’ Conference cannot 
inspire much hope of success with the alter- 
native course already ruled out before it 
convenes. I believe it is essentially wrong 
to approach the problems with a preliminary 
announcement of a determination to be 
friendly and an absolute renunciation of 
force, no matter what happens. 

Russia and Red China have blood on their 
hands. They have murdered millions of 
innocent persons, They have broken solemn 
promises. They hold people prisoner and 
occupy stolen territory with the arrogance 
of the ruthless and powerful. They have 
not repudiated their goal of world conquest. 
Action, not words, is called for. 

2. I do not believe that free world states- 
men honestly believe the Communists have 
changed their spots. The Reds have added 
800 million captives to their empire in the 
last decade and have bluffed the United 
States and the United Nations into negotiat- 
ing an unsatisfactory truce in Korea and 
surrendering millions of Indochinese into 
Communist hands. Perhaps when things 
are going badly an aggressor might lower his 
aims, but it is the free world that is on the 
defensive and that is talking compromise 
and appeasement. 

3. Coexistence could prevent an atomic 
war. So could outright surrender, but it 
would be too obvious. Yet coexistence 
would be only a slower route to the same 
end. 

4. Before answering this question, let me 
say I dislike use of the terms East and West. 
We of the Far East are used to these terms 
in connection with races and do not stress 
their differences. We do not regard Soviet 
Russia as East and we do consider ourselves 
allied with what would be called West. We 
prefer free world and the Communist bloc or 
other applicable designations. 

The free world must be ready and willing 
to fight for its own and for the freedom of 
enslaved peoples; the stage has been passed 
where words can have any effect. The major 
problem is how to reestablish this conviction 
worldwide and harden Allied determination. 

I advocate that (1) those countries which 
are willing should join in a proclamation 
that areas held unjustly and in violation of 
treaties are to be liberated by whatever 
means are required; (2) that an absolute em- 
bargo be imposed on all commercial and 
financial dealings with Comnrunist nations 
until they keep promises they already have 
made; (3) that the Neutral Nations Supervi- 
sory Commission, which allows Poles and 
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Czechs to operate as spies in South Korea 
to prepare the Republic for Communist con- 
quest, be eliminated; (4) that the Commu- 
nists be warned that no further territorial 
aggression will be permitted, anywhere; (5) 
that withdrawal of Communist forces from 
areas south of the 38th parallel in Korea be 
ordered, to forestall building up of aggressive 
bases and interference with Han River navi- 
gation; (6) that the Bamboo and Iron Cur- 
tains be lifted and restrictions on communi- 
cations be ended; (7) that Communist aims 
for world domination be openly renounced in 
word and deed; and (8) that no further con- 
ferences be held with the Communist powers 
other than to confirm agreements already 
found to be practicable through informal 
understanding. 

5. I would suggest that each government 
in the still-free world take the issue of free- 
dom or slavery to the people in secret ballot 
and those countries voting for freedom be 
willing to fight for it if necessary; in any 
event they should stand together behind an 
ultimatum to the Communists as outlined 
in the reply to the preceding question. I 
have faith in the people and blame the hesi- 
tancy of some free-world leaders on their 
lack of trust in the people’s wisdom and 
courage. 

6. No answer. 

7. Like everyone else, I hope that Soviet 
Russia’s political situation is precarious and 
near total collapse, that a new era—with the 
people in free, secret elections choosing their 
government from independent candidates— 
is imminent. Of course, since Stalin’s death 
there have been changes, but from this dis- 
tance facts are difficult to weed out from ru- 
mors. However, it appears obvious the rul- 
ing clique are dyed-in-the-wool followers of 
the party line; therefore, their personal rival- 
ries are of little importance internationally. 

Militarily, great publicity has been given to 
the announced reduction of Russia’s army, 
effective by the end of this year, of 640,000 
men, though nothing was said of the size of 
the force still mobilized. Intelligence re- 
ports reveal Soviet Russia’s army still is larger 
than Britain’s and the United States’ com- 
bined. Further, top United States militarists 
say Russia’s active navy is larger than 
Britain’s and her air force is close to America’s 
strength and constantly growing. Her pile of 
atomic weapons is sufficient: This in a 
country that professes to be peace-loving 
while causing tensions at a dozen scattered 
points simultaneously. 

8. The Russian program of concentrating 
on heavy industries for the war chest has pre- 
vented production of daily necessities, and 
the public’s need might have been an in- 
fluence in the about-face. However, if by 
feigned friendliness Russia can obtain im- 
ports of things she has not been “wasting” 
materials and labor on, and at the same 
time allays free world suspicions to permit a 
subsequent surprise attack, it would he 
logical. I would not want enslaved peoples 
to expose themselves to execution by pre- 
mature rebellion—as happened more than 
once—and thus prolong the tyrants in power. 
But from what I have learned from ex-cap- 
tives of the Communist in Korea, there is 
deep unrest everywhere behind the Iron 
Curtain, smoldering under suspicion and 
fear of detection through the insidious secret 
police and informer upheaval. More con- 
fidence must be built up in the necessary 
help of the free world powers, and such con- 
fidence is dependent upon their determina- 
tion. 

9. I expect the crisis in the world situation 
to be reached in Asia, not Europe, I hope the 
United States will awaken to the dangers of 
coexistence and I feel that some of her allies 
are responsible for what concessions she has 
made to date. It now appears that pressure 
to get Red China a seat in the United Nations 
has abated and no effort will be made to do 
so for another year. This smacks of a secret 
agreement, in that Chinese Communists’ 
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hands are still dripping blood and the free 
world would not consent to admitting an 
aggressor before he takes time to change his 
clothes. Further, if through coexistence 
the Communists can obtain control of the 
countries they desire peaceably, why should 
they undertake to fight? Certainly the status 
quo will not last, nor can we expect a real 
peace until we repulse and punish the aggres- 
sors. 


Tue Soviets HAVE ABANDONED NOTHING 


(By Lord Robert Vansittart, P. C., G. C. M. G., 
G. C. B., M. V. O.) 


1. The Geneva Conference was a success for 
the Russians. 

2. The Soviets have abandoned nothing, 
neither their aims nor doctrines. 

3. There is no present danger of an atomic 
war. The Communist propaganda about 
peaceful coexistence is a soporific rather 
than a preventive. 

4, There could be no greater mistake than 
to stimulate revolutions without the means 
of supporting them. 

5. The Soviets are now in difficulties. I 
believe that communism is so inhuman and 
also in the long run so impracticable that it 
will ultimately break down. This is the best 
hope for the liberation of the subjugated 
nations. 

6. Unless there is a complete change in the 
Russian attitude the conference of Foreign 
Ministers is unlikely to lead to any appre- 
ciable result because—among other reasons— 
the Russians have already declared that the 
key topic, Germany, is not “ripe” for dis- 
cussion. 

7. The U. S. S. R. is undergoing a severe 
crisis of manpower. 

8. Owing to this crisis the Soviets are in 
no position to wage a war and are therefore 
playing for time. 

9. The Chinese Communists are no more 
sincere than the Russian Communists in 
their talk about peaceful coexistence, though 
the doctrine suits them well for the present. 
The absence of sincerity is well illustrated by 
the fact that they have now been talking for 
nearly 3 weeks with the Americans about 
the liberation of prisoners—a question which 
could easily have been settled in a day. 

10. I am not in a position to judge with 
sufficient knowledge and authority. 

11, Continue the process of enlightenment. 
There is nothing else to be done at present. 


THE COEXISTENCE OF VIOLENT INCOMPATIBLES 
Is THE FATHER OF WAR 


(By Maj. Gen. J. F. C. Fuller, C. B., C. B. E., 
D. S. O.) 


1. The factor which governed the Geneva 
Conference was the H- bomb. Now that both 
sides have it, neither dares to use it unless 
its national survival is directly threatened. 
This means that the H-bomb is not a deter- 
rent of all types of war, but only of one 
type—the war for which it is made, There- 
fore, in another war, as long as the national 
survival of one or other of the groups of 
belligerents is not challenged, there is noth- 
ing to prevent the recurrence of conventional 
warfare. According to the policy recently 
made public by the Kremlin, the Russian 
aim is clearly defined. It is the withdrawal 
of the NATO forces from Western Germany; 
and it may be assumed that in the intimate 
conversations it was argued that, faced as 
these forces would be by atomic war, their 
value was highly problematical. Further, 
that were Russia to invade Western Ger- 
many, she would at once be faced with the 
H- bomb. But would she? For the snag in 
this argument is that such a move, which in 
all probability would be made by proxy, as it 
was in Korea, would not appear to the popu- 
lar mind of the western democracies to be a 
threat to their national survival, and there- 
fore not worth the risk of an atomic war. 
The complete somersault performed by the 
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Kremlin, which has been acclaimed in the 
West with such puerile enthusiasm, is noth- 
ing more than a repetition of Lenin's famous 
maxim— 1 step back to gain 2 steps for- 
ward.” 

2. On the contrary, my opinion is that 
Moscow is attempting to fortify and not 
abandon her plan of world revolution, and 
though her tactics have changed, her strat- 
egy remains constant. We are back to the 
days when Stalin disbanded the Comintern, 
Having failed to keep Western Germany un- 
armed by bluster and threat, the Kremlin 
has now turned to wooing and cooing. Nev- 
ertheless, whether scratching or purring, a 
cat remains a cat. 

3. The coexistence of violent incompati- 
bles is the father of war, whether atomic or 
otherwise. As Abraham Lincoln said in 
1854: “A house divided against itself cannot 
stand, it cannot endure half slave and half 
free * * * it will become all one thing or 
all the other.” And this is as applicable to 
the world in general as to a nation in par- 
ticular. Further, it is supported by Lenin’s 
prediction of the inevitable clash between 
the Bourgeois States and the Soviet Union. 

4. The problem is not atomic war, it is 
the Russian dominion of the world either 
by war or by subversion, and the direct way 
to avert it is the policy of the A. B. N. namely 
to liberate the subjugated and satellite peo- 
ples, and thereby annihilate the Muscovite 
Imperium, 

5. The policy I should suggest is: (I) Fix 
upon the annihilation of the Muscovite 
Imperium as the long term political aim. 
(II) Enter into close collaboration with the 
A. B. N. (III) Create an anti-Communist 
ccalition of Free Peoples, under a joint po- 
litical and economic council to coordinate 
their military requirements and economic 
needs. Its most important tasks should be: 
(1) To assess military potentials within the 
financial means of each nation, and (2) to 
develop new world markets and so avoid a 
scramble for trade by individual nations 
with Russia and her satellites. 

6. No. In all probability it will lead to 
another conference and yet another. “If you 
do not wish a man to do a thing,” once wrote 
Thomas Carlyle, “you had better get him to 
talk about it, for the more men talk, the 
more likely are they to do nothing else.” 
The Russians are adepts in delaying a prob- 
lem indefinitely by confusing arguments, by 
verbal acrobatics and double-talk. What 
they risk losing on the diplomatic swings 
they make certain of gaining on the propa- 
ganda turnabouts. 

7. As long as half the personnel of the 
Russian Army is recruited from the subju- 
gated peoples, Russia's military strength is 
extremely fragile. And as long as this re- 
mains so, the political situation within the 
U. S. S. R. will be precarious. The strength of 
a fortress does not only lie in its walls, but 
above all in the determination and loyalty 
of its garrison. The Kremlin is not blind to 
this, hence. the constant deviations in its 
political tactics. 

8. Yes. I have nothing to add to this clear 
summary of the Soviet position. 

9. For some time to come China will be 
dependent on Russia for military and eco- 
nomic support. But as she becomes more 
and more industrialized, the present coexist- 
ence of compatible political systems will give 
way to friction between ever-increasing in- 
compatibles. It therefore behoves the west- 
ern nations to elaborate a long-term policy 
toward China. Western policy should aim 
at detaching China from Russia. At pres- 
ent the short-sighted American support of 
Chiang-kai Shek bedevils the issue. As to 
Nehru, little attention should be paid to him, 
he is no more than a slippery oriental eel 
wriggling on a volcano—the ever-increasing 
over-population of India. 

10. The significance of these movements 
is that they are the main weapons the West 
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should sharpen in order to overthrow the 
Bolshevik imperium. 

11. I should first create a western psycho- 
logical warfare general staff as the military 
instrument of the joint political and eco- 
nomic council (see answer 5). Secondly, I 
should rope in the A. B. N. as a section of its 
intelligence and operational staffs. Its task 
would be to collect all possible information 
on conditions behind the Iron Curtain, and 
suggest plans of how to stimulate opposition 
in the occupied and subjugated countries, as 
well as elaborate schemes for the day when 
the time is ripe for open revolt. 


COEXISTENCE BETWEEN COMMUNISM AND 
CIVILIZATION Is IMPOSSIBLE 


(By John F. Stewart, chairman of the Scot- 
tish League for European Freedom) 


1. My opinion of the Geneva Conference is 
that it was a social event, a glorified picnic 
at the expense of the taxpayers of the various 
countries. The reason that the Russians 
attended was to gain more time—their usual 
need. They also wanted to demonstrate to 
the subjugated peoples the extreme friendli- 
ness and support of the western nations for 
themselves. As far as my information goes, 
the unrest in the non-Russian peoples of the 
U. S. S. R. and the satellite countries was 
getting beyond the power of the MVD to 
crush. Nothing could have helped Moscow 
more than adding to the depression and loss 
of hope of these peoples than the show of 
western friendliness; it makes it much easier 
for the MVD to cope with the unrest. 
The Russians knew they wanted that and 
they maneuvered the West into supplying 
the weapon. Sir Anthony Eden added 
strength to the weapon by proposing his pact 
of security, thus enabling Russia to hold on 
to all her plunder and making the West an 
accomplice in the oppression. 

2.I am quite certain that Moscow has 
never abandoned for a moment the inten- 
tion to conquer the world, and I doubt if 
many “responsible politicians believe it. But 
none has the courage to speak out, but obe- 
diently obeys the party whip. The friendly 
attitude of Sir Anthony Eden to the most 
atrocious power this world has known is 
beyond my ability to explain. 

3. I do not believe coexistence is possible 
or that the Russians intend it. Coexistence 
between communism and civilization is im- 
possible, for one would perish. The phrase 
was invented by Lenin with the usual Rus- 
sian objective of gaining time for some sub- 
jugating plan he had in mind, and was not 
quite ready for. In any case, no atom or 
any other policy will prevent war—it never 
has. Each nation is feverishly trying to pro- 
vide more and more effective weapons than 
any other, showing that, in reality, none 
trusts Russia. And, as far as I have ever 
read, there has never been an arms race in 
history which has not ended in war. 

4. I have always held the opinion that 
disintegration from within the U. S. S. R. is 
the only way to avoid a world war, and the 
only way to accomplish this is by national 
revolutions within the Soviet Union; these 
revolutions must take place within all the 
countries dominated by Moscow, whether 
formally within the union of not. I believe 
that, with a sane and firm western policy, 
they would succeed. 

5. Russia professes to be horrified at the 
policy of other powers of colonialism. The 
civilized powers should insist on Russia ap- 
plying this policy of anticolonialism to 
themselves. In past days, colonialism by 
the white powers meant taking control of 
immeasurably inferior races, and, as far as 
my long experience goes, and I have had 
much, it was for the uplifting of these races. 
In the case of the Soviet Union, they apply 
the policy, in a brutal form, to races far in 
advance of themselves in civilization, cul- 
ture, and all that is human, and try to bring 
all down to a level never before thought of. 
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‘The western powers should see that Russia 
gives the only possible test of sincerity by 
at once and completely evacuating every 
Russian soldier and civilian from every non- 
Russian country it dominates and leaves it 
completely free and independent. The Rus- 
sians should be confined to their own large 
ethnographic country and turn their atten- 
tion to developing it. Till then they should 
be outside the pale—not accepted in the 
family of civilized nations, There is no 
other way of bringing peace to the world. 

6. The meeting in October of the foreign 
ministers will have mo result other than 
gaining more time for Russia or the West 
making another disastrous surrender to 
Moscow. Personally I believe there will be 
nothing but further procrastination. 

7. I am not an expert in military affairs. 
But my opinion, for what it is worth, is 
that Russia is not at the moment strong, 
although she professes to be. She is quite 
aware of the internal weakness by the non- 
Russians and the fact that the non-Russians 
in the Red Army will not fight for Moscow 
if their countries are assured of independ- 
ence, and in this the West can help by even 
moral support. Pilsudski, who knew the 
Russians if anyone did, said “When the Rus- 
sians say they are strong, they are weak; 
when they say they are weak, they are 
strong.” Politically, the U. S. S. R. is weak 
internally. 

8. I think the assumption stated is abso- 
Iutely correct. To my mind there cannot be 
a doubt that the present gracious policy of 
Moscow is caused by the national fight for 
freedom inside the U. S. S. R. and under 
pressure of the economic crisis, and, I be- 
lieve, a struggle in the Kremlin for sole 
power. And also to weaken the resistance 
movements. The present gracious and con- 
ciliatory showing of the Russians is as clearly 
as possible Lenin’s “one step backward to 
gain two steps forward.” The theatrical 
proceedings at Geneva were the one step 
backward, and it is difficult to believe that 
grown men could be so deluded. 

9. I am afraid my opinion on the situa- 
tion in Asia would not be of great value. I 
believe that Nehru is, at the very best, a 
dangerous demagog of great value to Moscow. 
I sympathize with Dr. Syngman Rhee and 
his South Korea, which has been deserted by 
the West, while the North Koreans, that is, 
the Russians, are building up strength for 
an attack on the South. China has been be- 
trayed by the West to the Communists. I 
do not know China, but I have many friends 
who have spent a lifetime there in business 
or missionary work, and all agree that the 
Chinaman is the reverse of a Communist, 
and that the great population of the Chi- 
nese peasants has been subjugated by an 
insignificant number of Communists sup- 
ported from Moscow. 

10. If there is any sincere desire among 
western politicians to conquer communism, 
which I doubt, the national liberation move- 
ment behind the Iron Curtain is the key, 
and the only key, to accomplish that end. 
All other talk is mere drivel. 

11. Beside the modest Scottish League, 
A. B. N. is the only organization in the world, 
as far as I know, on the right lines to bring 
freedom and peace to the world. It has 
many enemies, some of them professing to 
work for similar objects. I do not see it can 
improve the lines on which it works unless 
it were able to put an end to the insane 
jealousies which, unfortunately, exist within 
every single nationality in exile. This is 
ruinous and defeats the struggle for free- 
dom. If A. B. N. could induce ail nationalities 
to cooperate for the one object—the restora- 
tion of independence to all—it would accom- 
plish half its undoubted aim. After they 
had independence, they could form their dif- 
ferent parties, but surely the one single 
object just now is independence. I am sure 
that if all would unite it would make a tre- 
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mendous impression on the Western World 


on comparative trifles is one of 
weapons in the Soviet arsenal, 


Tue A. B. N. SHALL CONTINUE THE ADVOCACY 
OF THE NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE MOVEMENT 
(By Congressman MICHAEL A. FetcHan) 

I feel these are good questions because 
they go right to the basic issues which we 
Members of Congress must face up to in the 
dispatch of our duties toward our constitu- 
ents and our Nation. In every sense of the 
word, I consider that your questions have 
created the basis for an interview and there- 
fore the answers to them are in the attach- 
ment to this letter. 

Permit me to take this occasion to wish 
you and your colleagues every success in 
your efforts to expose and to destroy the 
menace of communism and to bring to the 
suffering people of all the Communist occu- 
pied nations the blessings of individual lib- 
erty and governments representative of the 
will of the people expressed by the secret 
ballot and through the multiple party sys- 
tem. 

1. Before the convening of the Geneva 
Conference on June 5, 1955, I made my views 
public on the floor of Congress as to what I 
thought the aims of the Russian Commu- 
nists would be at that Conference and what 
position I felt the United States representa- 
tives should therefore take. My statement 
in this matter is as follows— 

First, we must regard such a conference 
as nothing more than an opportunity for us 
to spell out for the entire world what we 
stand for and what we stand against. In 
this connection, we should make it clear 
that we stand for the rights of all nations, 
large and small, to national self-determina- 
tion, and the natural rights of all people to 
the basic freedoms. We should make it 
equally clear that we stand unqualifiedly 
against any form of colonialism or imperial- 
ism and in particular, we will never acquiesce 
to the new Russian colonialism which is 
being carried out under the camouflage of 
Communist imperialism. 

Second, as a logical followup to this first 
condition, we must demand that the Com- 
munist-enslaved non-Russian nations be 
permitted to determine their own destiny by 
the use of free elections, including multiple 
political parties, the secret ballot, together 
with international supervision to guard 
these basic requirements. If we fail to do 
otherwise, the good people of Estonia, Lat- 
via, Lithuania, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Albania, Ukraine, 
Byelorussia, Georgia, Turkestan, Idel-Ural, 
Armenia, Azerbaijan, Cossackia, and Russia 
will look upon any United States participa- 
tion in a conference at the so-called summit 
as the failure of the last great hope of man- 
kind and a sellout of all those moral and 
political principles which the United States 
has stood for during the 179 years of our 
national existence. 

Third, the Russians must agree to dis- 
mantling and completely removing the Iron 
Curtain which they have constructed from 
the Baltic Sea to the Pacific Ocean. They 
must remove the minefields, the barbed 
wire, the vicious dogs, the special squads of 
machine-gunners, and all other unnatural 
barriers which the Russians have concocted 
in order to divide the world into separate 
parts. The Russians must agree without 
reservation that the Iron Curtain is the 
basic obstacle to true peace and freedom. 

Fourth, we must abide by the proven prin- 
ciple of open covenants openly arrived at. 
There can be no secret understandings 
reached at such a conference. To insure 
against this possibility, the administration 
should avoid being party to any joint com- 
munique being issued from such a confer- 
ence, because the constant Russian demand 
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for unanimity would mean that any joint 
communique would serve primarily the 
Kremlin interests. President Eisenhower 
would be wise to issue his own communique, 
on a day-to-day basis, covering develop- 
ments and any successes or failures that 
might come out of such a conference. 

Since the end of the Geneva conference, 
it is all the more apparent that the Rus- 
sian Communists sought to use this con- 
ference as a means of putting the free world 
to sleep to gain badly needed time, in order 
to cope with its most serious internal prob- 
lems and to cause the free nations to rélax 
their defense efforts—particularly the dis- 
mantling of NATO and delaying disarmament 
of free Germany. In summary, therefore, it 
is now more clear than ever that the Com- 
munists are seeking to lull the free people 
of the world into a deep slumber because 
they are now in the weakest position they 
have ever been in since the days of World 
War II when the German wehrmacht stood 
at the gates of Moscow, Stalingrad, etc. 

2. There can be no doubt that the Com- 
munists have not and will not change their 
central objective of world domination, nor 
will they in any way weaken the conspira- 
torial apparatus which they use to destroy 
and occupy the non-Russian nations of the 
Geneva Conference. I disagree with you that 
the majority of responsible politicians in the 
West believe that the Communists have 
abandoned their plans to rule the whole 
world. Speaking only for responsible po- 
litical leaders in the United States, I can 
assure you that we have not in the least 
been fooled by this latest Communist ma- 
neuver. I also recognize that irresponsible 
politicians and other opportunists in the 
United States may hold the personal opinion 
that the Communists have abandoned their 
plans to rule the whole world. I assure you 
that such people constitute but a very small 
percent of the American people and in no 
way do they represent the opinion of the 
average man on the street in the United 
States. Responsible political leaders in the 
other free nations of the West can best speak 
for themselyes and the opinions of their 
people. 

In this connection I should like to point 
out that the latest maneuvers of the Russian 
Communists in the international arena fol- 
low strictly the tactical line laid down by 
Malenkov in his speech to the 19th congress 
of the Communist Party. A review of that 
lengthy and crude discourse will show that 
the Russians have a critical need for time 
and that there is grave fear the free nations 
might be stirred up to a point where they 
would demand justice and liberty for their 
enslaved fellow men. Moreover, Malenkov 
called for peaceful coexistence and then de- 
fined it as a drug to cause nations to destroy 
their national independence and integrity. 
There can now be no doubt but that this 
Policy line of the Politburo, laid down at the 
19th party congress, is more active than ever 
before. 

3. I firmly believe that if the West is lulled 
into an era of peaceful coexistence with the 
Russian Communist conspiracy, the dangers 
of an atomic war will thereby be multiplied 
a hundredfold. It is my opinion that while 
the Communists are now pleading a policy 
of peaceful coexistence, they will carry out 
‘a sneak attack against the United States and 
other free nations just as soon as they feel 
they have a 50-50 chance of winning an all- 
out atomic war. It is also my opinion that 
the only practical way to prevent an atomic 
war is for the United States and the other 
free nations to engage in an all-out political 
offensive against the conspiracy of commu- 
nism. Such a political offensive would ex- 
‘pose the many vulernabilities of the Russian 
Communist empire, utilize all the assets 
which are the gifts of freemen, and thereby 
bring about the complete downfall of the 
international Communist conspiracy. That 
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is the only course which gives hope of pre- 
venting world war III and at the same time 
preserving our civilization. 

4. I have long maintained that the heroic 
struggle of the captive non-Russian nations 
of the Communist empire for national in- 
dependence was the greatest asset we have 
toward attaining our never-changing goal of 
peace and freedom for all the people of the 
world. It naturally follows that all-out 
support for the national revolutionary move- 
ments within the Russian Communist em- 
pire is the most dynamic method for pre- 
vention of atomic war. The only ones who 
could possibly want an atomic war are those 
who wish to further colonial and imperialist 
aims against other nations and people. We 
Americans who want only to establish a 
world in which all nations have sovereign 
rights and all individuals possess liberties 
and freedoms demanded by their human 
dignity, obviously do not need an atomic 
war to advance our objectives. It follows 
that when the United States has attained 
these stated objectives, the fear of atomic 
warfare will have been eliminated. 

5. I feel that the most effective program 
to eliminate Russian imperialism is to secure 
the national independence of Russia. The 
Russian people have been too long denied 
their national independence by chauvinistic 
and super-racist intellectual thought and 
action which has been the dominant char- 
acteristic of Moscow life for more than 300 
years. The Russian people have been the 
exploited victims of these antidemocratic 
forces. When the Russians have been given 
their full and unqualified national independ- 
ence, it will naturally follow that the en- 
slaved non-Russian nations of the Soviet 
Union, as well as the other non-Russian 
nations enslaved by Russian Communist im- 
perialism during and after World War II. 
will then enjoy an equal sovereignty and 
national independence. 

6. It is difficult to speculate at this date 
on the outcome of the October conference of 
the foreign ministers, because sufficient time 
has not elapsed to permit some of the slow- 
thinking and politically inept people who 
participated in the Geneva conference to 
understand the full implications of the Rus- 
sian maneuvers. I should like, however, in 
this connection to point out that I shall 
continue to urge the President of the United 
States and the Secretary of State to use every 
means at their disposal to advocate the rights 
of all nations, large and small, to national 
self-determination, and to demand that the 
Russian Communists dismantle the Iron Cur- 
tain which now divides humanity and to 
require the Russians not only to destroy their 
world conspiratorial apparatus, but to pro- 
vide the leaders of all free nations with the 
names of their spies, saboteurs, and other 
covert agents so that appropriate criminal 
proceedings can be taken against them. 

7. I believe the political situation within 
the U. S. S. R. is now at a critical boiling 
point. While there is a great deal of talk 
about “rule by committee” within the Soviet 
Union, and claims that the present heads of 
the conspiracy are becoming more tolerant 
in their approach to the people, we must 
never lose sight of the fact that political ten- 
sions within the Russian Communist empire 
are responsible for any and all concessions 
that may have been made by the regime. The 
masters of the Kremlin have not been able to 
destroy the drive for national independence 
in any of the non-Russian nations of the 
Soviet Union or in any of the non-Russian 
nations added to the empire during and since 
World War II. The hard, cold facts are that 
national tensions within the Russian Com- 
munist empire present the most overriding 
problem confronting the masters of the 
Kremlin, and that the much advertised crisis 
in the fields of agriculture and industry are 
nothing more than reflections of those na- 
tional tensions. With respect to the military 
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situation within the U. S. S. R., I am con- 
vinced beyond doubt that the Red army is 
still completely under the control of the Rus- 
sian Communist Party. This control is ex- 
ercised by political commissars over whom 
Voroshilov presides, as he did during the 
World War II years. It is interesting to me 
to note that the Kremlin no longer permits 
“national elements” within the Red army 
as existed before World War II, but that 
emphasis has been on the “multinational 
elements” all of which have Russian officers 
at their command. Also of interest to me is 
the fact that the Red army garrisons along 
the Iron Curtain are over 90 percent ethnic 
Russians, whereas the Red army garrisons in 
the Far East show a majority of non-Rus- 
sians, but still controlled by a Russian officer 
corps. The political and military within the 
U. S. S. R. are so closely linked that discus- 
sions of any real differences between them 
must be considered as a game for the theo- 
rists and academicians. 

8. The facts of history and the develop- 
ments of most current events confirm the 
asumption that the Russian Communists 
have been compelled to adopt a policy of 
peaceful coexistence because of the increas- 
ing pressure of the non-Russian nations in 
their fight for national independence. More- 
over, I believe that the economic crisis in the 
field of agriculture and industry is primarily 
a reflection of the resurgence of nationalism. 
The seeds of destruction for the Communist 
regime which Beria unwittingly nurtured 
when he sought to attain total power through 
the support of the national elements within 
the non-Russian nations are now beginning 
to bloom all over the Russian Communist 
empire. It is, of course, obvious that the 
Kremlin is seeking a breathing spell in order 
to increase its efforts to destroy the resistance 
elements within the empire, just as it is 
equally obvious that the Russians will step- 
up their drive for world conquest as soon as it 
is again opportune for them to do so. 

9. With respect to the Russo-Chinese co- 
existence policy, I should like to point out 
that the Russian Communists exercise an 
exacting control over the Peiping regime. 
While the front men for the conspiracy in 
China are ethnic Chinese, the facts are that 
the vast majority of them are Soviet citizens. 
Moreover, Russian Communists sitting as 
“advisers” in Peiping, are the real politburo 
of the Chinese Communist regime. It is 
clear therefore that Moscow will continue to 
cause trouble in Asia by using their Chinese 
stooges while at the same time they are 
beaming sweetness and light in Europe. 
With respect to Nehru, who has made a sig- 
nificant contribution to the Russian Com- 
munist maneuver in Asia, he unfortunately, 
is more to be pitied than censored. Nehru 
is a sick man who is incapable of leading the 
people of India toward the goal of a perma- 
nent and flourishing national independence, 
Notwithstanding Nehru and his many faults, 
the national independence movement which 
is sweeping all of Asia will eventually turn its 
full force against the long-standing colonial 
and imperial policies of Moscow. 

10. The national liberation movements ac- 
tive behind the Iron Curtain, enjoying as 
they do the support of the overwhelming 
majority of the people, have forced the 
Kremlin to plead for time and to readjust 
its schedule of the plan for world conquest. 
These same movements will eventually lead 
the way in pulling down the house of cards 
which we know as the Russian Communist 
empire. 

11. In view of the present international 
political situation, I would urge that the 
A. B. N. continue its all-out advocacy of the 
national independence movements within 
the Russian Communist empire and for the 
establishment of governments representative 
of the will of the people—expressed through 
the secret ballot and a multiple party system. 
The support of those objectives is in keeping 
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with the natural law and surely is consonant 
with the age-long struggle of mankind for 
justice, individual liberty, and peace, 


THE POLICY OF COEXISTENCE WILL LEAD THE 
WORLD TO AN ATOMIC WAR 


(By Ku Chang-kang, president of the Asian 
Peoples’ Anti-Communist League, Repub- 
lic China, Taiwan) 

1. Since we have the United Nations we 
don’t see any need for a high level conference 
to solve international problems. This is a 
sign of power politics and secret diplomacy 
and is therefore detrimental to the inter- 
ests of the people of the world. The Soviet 
Russians always use conferences as a booby 
trap to sell their intrigue of peace offensive, 
which is necessary for them to gain more 
time to prepare for war and undermine the 
free world's solidarity. We must indicate the 
very fact that the intrigue played by Bulganin 
and Khrushchev is less skillful than that by 
Stalin and is explored clearly before the eyes 
of the free world. Thus I believe the lead- 
ers of the free world will not be trapped. 

2. To believe that Soviet Russia will aban- 
don her plans to rule the whole world is just 
the same as to believe that a fox will do no 
harm to chicks. Recently the Soviet im- 
Perlalists are making gestures for peace and 
saying many high sounding words of peace. 
However, when we examine their plans for 
the sovietization of the Chinese mainland 
and the preparation for war on the main- 
land, we can see clearly that the Soviet im- 
perialists’ want to unite the Communist 
strength in Europe and Asia for the domina- 
tion of the whole world. Therefore, the So- 
viets did not abandon their original imperial- 
istic designs, but on the contrary, by gaining 
time, they are still marching toward their 
goal of world domination. 

3. On the contrary, the policy of coexist- 
ence will only lead the world to an atomic 
war, because Soviet Russia will be able to 
increase atomic stock for a surprise attack. 

4. We agree. However we would like to 
make clear that the internal trouble in the 
Soviet sphere of influence will also include a 
struggle for freedom and subsistence. If this 
struggle could have the full support of the 
West, the Soviet regime would be crushed 
without the necessity of a world war. 

5. Speaking of the situation of Asia, we 
have been saying that the most effective 
measure of relieving the whole of Asia from 
the menace of communism is to render full 
support to Free China's plans to return to 
the mainland. Speaking of the situation of 
the world, we regret that the American policy 
of liberation of the Iron Curtain has not been 
effectively put into action. The United 
States was successful in pressing Soviet Rus- 
sia to remove the Iron Curtain at the sum- 
mit conference at Geneva. More steps for- 
ward in the direction of liberation are ex- 
pected. 

6. Impossible. In the forthcoming Confer- 
ence of foreign Ministers the questions of 
German unification, disarmament and pro- 
hibiting atomic weapons will remain dead- 
locked as before. The deadlock as such is of 
course what the Communists want. Time is 
favorable to Soviet Russia in the sense that 
they will be able to suppress the internal 
crisis and to create more menace to the free 
world. It is doubtful whether the western 
statesmen will see clearly the intrigue of So- 
viet Russia and adopt appropriate measures 
against it. 

7. Because of a deficiency in economical 
war potential as well as atomic weapons, So- 
viet Russia can hardly launch an all-out war. 
But a surprise attack is very possible. The 
latest development of Russia's air force may 
well indicate this. The weak point is in the 
political side. Plural leadership under 
Krushchev and Bulganin and others can’t 
last long. The showdown will probably be 
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around the 20th plenary meeting of the Com- 
munist Party. Judging from this another 
big purge is almost in sight. 

8. I am in full agreement with this state- 
ment. One more reason for the Soviet delay 
in launching war is its unpreparedness for it, 
militarily as well as economically. 

9. The idea of coexistence and neutralism, 
by which some Asian people are fascinated, 
cannot fool the majority who are victims of 
the Communist aggression. The formation 
of the Asian Peoples’ Anti-Communist 
League is a big step forward in this direc- 
tion. If the western leaders will do no more 
things which eventually undermine anti- 
Communist power over the Asian peoples, the 
whole picture of the anti-Communist move- 
ment in Asia could be brighter. The resist- 
tyranny cases in evidence more and more on 
the Chinese mainland may be explained as 
one of the signs. 

10, The anti-Communist struggles inside 
and outside the Iron Curtain are indivisible. 
Ot course we should do our utmost to tear 
down the Iron Curtain from within so that 
a new peak of the anti-Communist campaign 
can be expected. 


One Hundred and Thirty-fifth Anniversary 
of Greek Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr, ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, Sunday, 
March 25, marked the 135th anniver- 
sary of Greek Independence Day. It is 
fitting that the House of Representatives 
should take time today to honor those 
brave patriots who gave their lives for 
the cause of Greek independence 135 
years ago. Yet we could not celebrate 
Greek independence without paying 
homage to the many generations of 
these remarkable people who cradled 
western civilization and gave first life to 
the ideas of freedom, liberty, and inde- 
pendence which they practiced more 
than 2,000 years ago. 

The Greeks were among the first of 
the ancients to appreciate the real worth 
of these ideas and to fight bravely for 
their realization. When the Romans 
overran Greece, Greek concepts of po- 
litical life and philosophy took firm root 
in European thought. In the 15th cen- 
tury when Greece fell to the Turks, she 
continued her struggle, lasting more 
than 400 years, for the freedom and 
national independence which she had 
mothered for the world. Finally, on 
March 25, 1821, the yoke was thrown off 
when Greece won her long-sought inde- 
pendence. 

It is well for all Americans, and all who 
cherish freedom throughout the world, 
to pause today in remembrance of this 
brave and gallant people who, with un- 
surpassed courage, have fought every 
form of tyranny and oppression which 
has challenged freedom and individual 
dignity. 

We in the United States are fortunate 
indeed that the attributes of ancient and 
modern Greece—upon which western 
civilization is based—have been brought 
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directly to this country by our Greek- 
American citizens. Their contribution 
to every phase of our society and culture 
is beyond measure. 

So it is doubly fitting that we com- 
memorate today the significant victory 
which Greece won 135 years ago—for 
this was a victory in which countless 
millions have shared in every part of the 
world. It was and will continue to be 
a victory for free people everywhere. 


Retirement of Gen. J. Lawton Collins 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 31 Gen. J. Lawton Collins ends 
his 39 years of active duty as an officer 
in the United States Army. He will 
retire with the knowledge that he has 
served his country well. 

The future corps commander and 
Chief of Staff was born in New Orleans, 
La., on May 7, 1896, the 10th of the 11 
children of the owner of a country store. 
Lieutenant Collins graduated from West 
Point in April 1917, just 2 weeks after 
our declaration of war in Germany, but 
was disappointed in his hopes for battle 
action. Only after the war had ended 
did he go overseas, in 1919, to command 


a battalion of occupation troops in 


Coblenz, Germany. While on occupation 
duty he met and married Miss Gladys 
Esterbrook, daughter of an Army chap- 
lain. General and Mrs. Collins have 
two daughters and a son, the latter also 
an Army officer. 

In the years between the First and Sec- 
ond World Wars, Captain Collins was 
assigned as either student or teacher to 
a variety of Army schools. He taught 
at the United States Military Academy 
and the Infantry School. Later he at- 
tended the Command and General Staff 
School and the Army War College. 

During the Second World War Gen- 
eral Collins was to acquire in full meas- 
ure the combat experience earlier denied 
him. His name became feared by the 
enemy in both the Pacific and European 
theaters. 

Immediately after Pearl Harbor, as 
Chief of Staff to Gen. Delos E. Emmons, 
Brigadier General Collins reorganized 
the defenses of the Hawaiian Islands. 
In May 1942 he was assigned a divisional 
command, the 25th Infantry, and at- 
tained the rank of major general, 
Tropic Lightning, they called the divi- 
sion, and its commander, Lightning Joe. 
The 25th Infantry spearheaded the at- 
tacks which drove the Japanese forces 
off Guadalcanal and captured New Geor- 
gia. 

In December 1943 General Collins was 
transferred to the European Theater and 
assigned command of the VII Corps. 
General Collins led his men all the way 
from the beaches of Normandy to the 
Elbe River in eastern Germany, where he 
made junction with the Russian forces 
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from the east. The VII Corps took 
Cherbourg, led the breakthrough east of 
St. L6 and the sweep across France, 
turned north into Belgium, stopped the 
German counterattack in the Battle of 
the Bulge, crossed the River Rhine at 
Reimagen, and drove straight east 
across Germany to the River Elbe. 

During the entire campaign Collins 
was to be found with his troops in the 
front lines, causing his friend and com- 
manding officer, Gen. Omar Bradley, to 
exclaim: “Collins is a good man, but lam 
afraid I am going to lose him. He 
crowds the front too much.” 

The war over, General Collins, with a 
distinguished combat record and long 
experience, was an obvious choice for the 
Army's highest administrative posts. In 
July 1947 General Collins was made 
Deputy Chief of Staff, and in August, 
1949, Chief of Staff, United States Army. 

As Chief of Staff, General Collins su- 

pervised the growth of the new Army 
that had to be recruited and trained to 
fight the Korean war and to serve as a 
deterrent to other outside aggression. 
During General Collins’ tenure as Chief 
of Staff, the Army’s manpower went up 
from half a million to a million five hun- 
dred thousand men, its divisional 
strength from ten to twenty combat di- 
visions. 
. General Collins completed his 4-year 
tour as Chief of Staff in August 1953. 
Since then he has served as the United 
States representative to the Military 
Committee and the standing group of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
These bodies are charged with overall 
direction of NATO's military commands. 
From November 1954 to May 1955 Gen- 
eral Collins was appointed as special 
representative of the United States in 
Vietnam with the personal rank of Am- 
bassador. His duties were to coordinate 
the work of all United States agencies in 
Vietnam. 3 

The hero of Ernest Hemingway’s novel, 
Across the River and Into the Trees, an 
Army colonel, commenting on Allied 
generals, singled out General Collins for 
special praise: 

Give you Lightning Joe as a good one. 
Very good, very sound. Rapid. Accurate, 


Our country may be grateful it has 
soldiers like J. Lawton Collins. We wish 
him a happy retirement. 


An Open Letter to Look Magazine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. FORRESTER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, last 
week’s issue of Look magazine devoted 
18 pages to the race issue and, as usual, 
gave a distorted picture of conditions in 
the South, 

That magazine featured a Negro sol- 
dier, Pvt. Joe Foster, who was born and 
reared in Albany, Ga., a fine little city 
located 11 miles from where I reside. 
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The people of Albany feel, however, 
that under the circumstances, Private 
Foster conducted himself very well dur- 
ing the examination given him by the 
Lock reporters. Even that magazine ad- 
mits that Private Foster said that he 
loves Albany and expects for Albany to 
be his permanent home. The people of 
Albany feel that Private Foster was sub- 
jected to a rigorous examination by his 
inquisitors, and when his mental qualifi- 
eations are considered, that actually he 
was trying to show in his own way, as best 
he could, that he appreciates Albany and 
its people. 

Mr. Speaker, in 1947, Maj. James H. 
Gray, after 4 years of ‘service with the 
82d Airborne Division, and a paratrooper 
with several months of real fighting in 
World War II with the 82d Airborne, 


came to Albany, Ga., and purchased the’ 


Albany Herald. He is affectionately 
known as Jimmy. Jimmy was born and 
reared in Springfield, Mass., graduated 
from Dartmouth College, and lived with 
all of the traditions and sentiments of 
his native State until he came to Albany. 

Jimmy is a perfect example of the fact 
that we all react alike under similar cir- 
cumstances, Jimmy is thoroughly de- 
voted to south Georgia and, indeed, to 
the South. In the short period that he 
has lived there, he has become a part 
of us in every respect, and we love Jimmy 
Gray. 

We appreciate Massachusetts sending 
us a man like Jimmy, and if they have 
any more like him, we would be most 
happy to have them make their homes 
with us. In the past few years, we have 
had many outstanding men from the 
North and East come and make their 
homes with us, and invariably after being 
with us for a little while become as south- 
ern in their viewpoint as we are. 

Jimmy is a man of extraordinary 
abilities, and certainly a writer with re- 
markable talents and courage. 

Jimmy sorely felt that Look magazine 
had done Private Foster, Albany, and the 
South a grave injustice. Consequently, 
he wrote an editorial in the Albany 
Herald this week, entitled An Open Let- 
ter To Look Magazine.” That editorial 
is so well written and so completely true, 
that I quote it in full as follows: 
GARDNER COWLES, 

Editor, Look Magazine. 

Dear Sm: We have read with mixed emo- 
tions the story, Private Foster, United States 
Army, in your April 3 issue. Plainly, you 
have little respect for Albany's social habits 
and customs which represent those of the 
Deep South. That is your privilege, of 
course. 

But you will pardon us if we enter a strong 
dissent. For the sake of the record, Albany 
is not “cut in half by fear, ignorance, and the 
last remains of a dead civilization.” The last 
time that we looked around our schools were 
full, our ehurches were thriving, our popula- 
tion was up some 300 percent in the last two 
decades, our civic clubs were markedly active 
in community endeavors and, incidentally, 
numerous industries from your neck of the 
woods were making inquiries about how they 
could come down and join us. Hf this is 
decadence, we can use more of it. 

Contrary to your impressions, Albany is 
not psychopathic about the racial question. 
And this applies to our colored citizenry as 
well as our white. We have not locked the 
issue away in the closet like a family skele- 
ton, nor do we spend every hour in the day 
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beating it with a stock like a mangy cur. It 
is but part of our social and economic fabric, 
and we treat it as such—with common sense. 

Like you, we are American citizens, living 
im accord with our best conceptions of what 
constitutes a decent, moral social system. 
America, thank God, is still a land of diver- 
sity, despite obvious political pressures to 
make it something else. You do not have to 
live as we do, and we do not have to live 
as you do. And we think that is healthy; 
we think that is American. 

Private Foster can make his way in Albany, 
successfully, within the framework of an 
established society. There is none here who 
does not wish him well. So why do not you, 
who pose piously as his friend, give him a 
break? You do not help Private Foster by 
indicting the morals of his community. And 
we think that your good instincts tell you 
that. What makes for circulation on Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, can impair a life in 
Albany, Ga. 

In our opinion, it is articles such as yours 
that permit no reasonable solution of the 
racial issue. They inflame; they incite, but 
they solve nothing. The NAACP may well 
applaud your condemnation of Albany, Ga., 
but as for the people of this community, 
their reaction is contemptuous and wholly 
negative. 

And, after all, it is we not you who must 
live and work to solve this problem—not 
academically but in practical human rela- 
tionships. 

Sincerely, 
Mr. James H. Gray, 
Editor and Publisher, 


Golden Years on the Golden Coast: The 
Story of Intracoastal Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call attention to a most interesting book- 
let on a most interesting subject. It is 
entitled: “Golden Years on the Golden 
Coast” and it is the story of the Intra- 
coastal Canal, that waterway which has 
been called the most remarkable trans- 
portation facility in America and which 
is certainly the Nation’s most beneficial 
waterway. For the Corps of Engineers, 
conducting a study for Congress, found 
that this protected inland channel, now 
transporting approximately 40 million 
tons of commerce a distance of nearly 
714 billion ton-miles a year, has achieved 
the phenomenally high ratio of benefits 
to costs of 14.8 to 1. This means that 
the savings in transportation costs ac- 
cruing to users of this vital project 
amount to $14.80 for every dollar ex- 
pended by the Federal Government in 
the entire cost of construction, mainte- 
nance and operation of the waterway. 
Since the study also disclosed that the 
benefit-costs ratio for all of the country’s 
inland waterways amounted to an aver- 
age 3.17 to 1, and the ratio for 12 major 
waterways with which the canal was 
compared amounted to an average of 7 
to 1, the beneficial ratio of the Gulf 
Intracoastal Waterway is more than four 
and one-half times as great as the aver- 
age for all the waterways of the Nation, 
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and more than twice as great as the 
average for the major facilities. Spe- 
cifically, the figures show that the an- 
nual savings in transportation costs re- 
sulting from the canal amount to $83 
million—more in a single year than all 
the funds appropriated by the Govern- 
ment for construction of this waterway 
during all the years of its existence. 
Back of this unprecedented achieve- 
ment is the inspiring record of faith and 
determination on the part of those who 
had the vision, courage, and determina- 
tion to carry on to success. When the 
Intracoastal Canal Association of Louisi- 
ana and Texas was born more than 50 
years ago, the coast of these two States 
was a sparsely settled, even primitive 
land. Thecircumstances and the realiz- 
ation of the task, however, did not lessen 
the enthusiasm displayed at the first 
meeting and as interest grew with each 
subsequent assembly, more and more 
leaders from public and private life 
joined forces in selfless devotion to the 
cause. The roster of those with long 
and faithful service in this connection is 
a lengthy one. Yet the story of the 
intracoastal canal is largely the per- 
sonal history of two men—Clarence Hol- 
land, from Victoria, Tex., and Roy Miller, 
from Corpus Christi, each of whom gave 
four decades of his life to the objective 


of enriching the economy of the gulf 


coast through water transportation. 
Their deaths, which occurred a year 
apart in 1945 and 1946, brought to a close 
an intimate association of 40 years in 
mutual dedication to a common task, a 
dedication forged in friendship and en- 
riched by the highest ideals of -unselfish 
service. 

As president of the Business Men’s As- 
sociation of Victoria, it was Mr. Holland 
who issued the call in the summer of 1905 
for an intracoastal canal convention. 
This stated, in part: 


The object of this convention is for the 
purpose of discussing the feasibility, plans, 
and final construction of an intracoastal 
canal * * * and for the especial purpose of 
organizing an intracoastal canal league. * * * 

This canal will give all the section of 
country adjacent to same the advantage of 
direct communication by water with all our 
deepwater ports, and in addition thereto will 
extend the same advantages to the tribu- 
tarles of the canal (in Texas) * * and 
all the rivers and bayous in Louisiana, and 
also the great Mississippi River and all its 
tributaries, which spread over the country 
like a great hand laid over the face of the 
United States. 

It means cheap fuel and transportation, 
It is a necessary adjunct to the rapid develop- 
ment of the greatest country in the world. 


The second meeting, held at Lake 
Charles, La., actually brought Louisi- 
anians into active participation for the 
first time, since their plans to attend 
the Victoria convention had been thwart- 
ed by a quarantine imposed by a yellow 
fever epidemic. It was at the third 
meeting, held the following year at 
Houston, Tex., that Mr. Miller joined Mr. 
Holland in what was destined to be such 
a long and eventful association. 

The progress of the canal from those 
first days is thus vividly traced in the 
publication’s section, Through the Years: 

The association's program was prosecuted 
vigorously from its inception, with annual 
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meetings alternating between the sister 
States. Survey authorizations were obtained 
from Congress, the efficient Corps of Engi- 
neers expedited its reports, and it was not 
long before certain segments of the waterway 
had been constructed, initially at a depth of 
5 feet and a bottom width of 40. Within less 
than 10 years from the date of its organiza- 
tion, the Interstate Inland Waterway League 
had made substantial strides toward the 
attainment of its first objectives. 

As the years went on, however, it became 
apparent that the disconnected segments of 
the waterway in Louisiana and Texas pro- 
vided facilities only for local traffic and af- 
forded no opportunity for through trans- 
portation, During those years association 
leaders experienced considerable difficulty in 
persuading Congress to appraise the program 
from the broad perspective of its relation to 
a national inland waterway system. Con- 
gress maintained that each segment of the 
waterway should be evaluated strictly on its 
own rather circumscribed merits, while our 
association insisted that the canal should be 
considered in its entirety as an integral part 
of the Nation’s developing system of navi- 
gable waterways. 

With that end clearly in view, the organ- 

ization changed its name in 1920 to the Intra- 
coastal Canal Association of Louisiana and 
‘Texas to conform more nearly to the official 
designation of the Gulf Intracoastal Water- 
way project, and in 1922, at the convention 
in Houma, La., the association embarked on 
an expanded program. The services of the 
best consulting engineers were obtained, the 
energetic assistance of congressional leaders 
from both States was enlisted, and the com- 
bined efforts of association leaders and their 
representatives in public life resulted in the 
authorization, in the River and Harbor Act 
of 1925 and 1927, of an Intracoastal Canal, 
9 feet deep and 100 feet wide, from Mississippi 
to Corpus Christi. Thus, for the first time, 
the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway was author- 
ized as an integrated facility to provide 
through transportation. 
. Then began the long and arduous task 
of bringing to realization the objectives 
which had been authorized. Rights-of-way 
for distances of hundreds of miles had to 
be obtained free of cost under the auspices 
of the association; changes of route were 
frequently necessary to accommodate local 
conditions; appropriations by Congress were 
not always forthcoming, and when they were 
the funds were often inadequate. It is im- 
possible to delineate the numerous difficul- 
ties which were encountered, the formidable 
obstacles which had to be surmounted, but as 
the years went on the authorized waterway, 
9 feet deep and 100 feet wide from the Mis- 
sissippi to Corpus Christi, became an ac- 
complished fact. 

Long before this project was constructed, 
however, it became evident that it would 
succeed to a degree far in excess of the pre- 
dictions of its supporters. It was author- 
ized by Congress on the expectation that 
it would develop approximately 5 million 
tons of commerce a year, but that figure had 
been exceeded even before through trans- 
portation became possible for the first time, 
and when the canal eventually reached its 
terminus at Corpus Christi, near the out- 
break of World War II, it was carrying in 
excess of 17 million tons of commerce a year. 

Though the Intracoastal Canal had al- 
Teady established its value to the country’s 
peacetime economy, it was during the Second 
World War that it made its greatest contri- 
bution to the welfare of the Nation. While 
scores of tankers and freighters were being 
sunk by enemy submarines, not only along 
the Atlantic coast but in the Gulf of Mexico 
as well, millions of tons of petroleum, 
sulfur, and other vital war materials were 
moving in complete safety in a protected in- 
land waterway virtually within sight of the 
catastrophes at sea. With ocean shipping 
constantly in peril, and railroad rolling stock 
in dangerous short supply, the Intracoastal 
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Canal and the inland waterway system gen- 
erally made a contribution of incalculable 
value to the winning of the war and the 
preservation of our way of life. 

The war was scarcely 6 months old when 
Congress passed the Mansfield bill, which 
authorized increasing the depth of the In- 
tracoastal Canal to 12 feet and its bottom 
width to 125 feet, and extending it beyond 
Corpus Christi to the Rio Grande. This 
work went forward during and after the war, 
and on June 18, 1949—-a memorable date in 
the annals of water transportation—the 
main channel of the Gulf Intracoastal Wa- 
terway was completed to the Mexican bor- 
der. More than 28 million tons of com- 
merce were moving over the waterway by 
that time—and that tonnage continued to 
grow. 

Meanwhile, construction on the canal ex- 
tended eastward from New Orleans through 
coastal areas of Louisiana, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, and western Florida. The Missis- 
sippi River crossroads soon became congested 
with barge traffic, and the association moved 
promptly to develop new projects to ac- 
commodate the growing commerce. The 


new Algiers lock was designed to relieve 


the overburdened Harvey lock at New Or- 
leans, and is now nearing completion. And 
an improved direct route from Morgan City 
to Port Allen—a multi-million-dollar project 
which will shorten distances for through 
traffic by 160 miles—is now under construc- 
tion, with a modern lock opposite Baton 
Rouge to provide new access to the Mis- 
sissippi. Thus, the Intracoastal Canal sys- 
tem, extending and expanding to keep pace 
with the concomitant rapid development of 
the gulf coast, remains responsive to the 
needs of the dynamic region it serves. 


It is particularly significant that when 
the Intracoastal Canal Association was 
organized in 1905, there was scarcely a 
seaport worthy of the name between the 
Mississippi and the Rio Grande, while 
today 9 of the Nation’s 15 largest sea- 
ports are directly served by the canal. 
It is also of special interest to note that 
the growth of the petroleum industry, 
which has contributed so much to the 
great industrial and economic progress of 
the gulf coast of Louisiana and Texas, 
has been paralleled by the growth of the 
Intracoastal Canal, since more than 
two-thirds of the tonnage now moving 
over the canal each year consists of pe- 
troleum and petroleum products. In ad- 
dition, giant chemical industries, alu- 
minum plants, shipyards, and a host of 
other installations have been established 
along the route of the canal. 

Under Goals of the Future are listed: 

Deepening and widening of the Gulf Intra- 
coastal Waterway and its connecting chan- 
nels to accommodate the growing commerce. 

Development of tributary streams to ex- 
tend the benefits of water transportation 
inland and to open new areas for industrial 
expansion, and development of further chan- 
nels outward to the gulf. 

Construction of bypass channels and short 
routes to achieve still greater savings in 
transportation costs. 

Assistance to industry in the location of 
sites for development and in the efficient and 
economical use of the waterway. 

Extension of the canal southward down 
the west coast of Florida, and construction 
of the cross-Florida barge canal. 

Encouragement to Mexico in efforts to ex- 
tend the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway south- 
ward from the Rio Grande to Tampico and 
Veracruz. 

Continued cooperation with navigation 
districts and port authorities in the improve- 
ment of port facilities and services. 

Constant and vigorous effort to preserve 
the free waterway policy of the Nation, and 
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to resist all proposed legislation to impose 
tolls or user charges or otherwise to vitiate 
the public benefits of low-cost water trans- 
portation. 


Headquarters of the Intracoastal 
Canal Association are located at Hous- 
ton. Officers are J. W. Fulbright, Beau- 
mont, Tex., president; Dale Miller, 
Washington, D. C., executive vice presi- 
dent; Munger T. Ball, Port Arthur, Tex., 
Bailey T. DeBardeleben, New Orleans, 
La., and Hal C. Leonard, Baton Rouge, 
La., vice presidents. 

The executive committee is headed by 
Guy C. Jackson, of Anahuac, Tex., and 
other members are Mr. Ball, Mr. DeBar- 
deleben, W. H. Bauer, Port Lavaca, Tex.; 
J. Omer Hebert, Plaquemine, La.; Frank 
E. Bourgeois, New Orleans; Mr. Leonard; 
Carlton Crawford, Palacios, Tex.; and 


William R. Parker, Houston. 


Those on the advisory council include 
Chairman E. O. Taulbee, Bay City, Tex.; 
L. A. Borne, Raceland, La.; Richard 
King, Corpus Christi; E. W. Brown, Jr., 
Orange, Tex.; Robert J. Kleberg, Jr., 
Kingsville, Tex.; Oscar C. Dancy, 
Brownsville, Tex.; Mayor de Lesseps S. 
Morrison, of New Orleans; John N. Gar- 
ner, Uvalde, Tex.; Frank A, Godchaux, 
Sr., Abbeville, La.; DeWitt L. Pyburn, 
Baton Rouge; Lon C. Hill, Corpus Chris- 
ti; and Col. J. Lester White, Baton 
Rouge. 


Congressman Brooks Hays, of Arkansas, 
Ambassador of Good Will 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, we all re- 
alize that our esteemed and beloved col- 
league, Congressman Brooks Hays, of 
Arkansas, is indeed a Christian gentle- 
man and we like to call him our lay 
preacher. Appearing in the March 1956 
issue of the Bible Society Record there is 
a very interesting article of a personal 
experience by our colleague while on a 
mission of goodwill in Europe. This ar- 
ticle proves again that Brooks Hays is an 
ambassador of goodwill, a Christian gen- 
tleman, and a promoter of world peace. 
It is a story which should be read by all 
and is worthy of being repeated both in 
the pulpit and on the platform. 

The article, entitled “It Belongs to All 
Men,” follows: 

Ir BELONGS To ALL MEN 
(By Brooks Hays, Member of Congress from 
Arkansas) 

In 1944 I went with a group of Congress- 
men to the European war theater. We got 
as far as General Eisenhower's headquarters 
and were with him on September 23 in the 
last year of that fateful struggle. In the 
course of the conversation he remarked that 
we ought to see the place where the first 
fighting for the possession of Normandy, one 
of history’s decisive battles, took place. He 
sent one of his engineers to show us the 
scenes, That night we slept in the spacious 
guest house at Cherbourg which had been 
the headquarters of a German military staff. 
I slept in the room that had apparently been 
occupied by a German chaplain, for I found 
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some books printed in the German language 
in a corner of the room the next morning. 
I remembered enough of my college German 
to recognize it as Biblical literature. One 
book was the Bible itself, and the other a 
personal book. I could translate the little 
inscription in the personal book, “Presented 
to our beloved chaplain, the Reverend Alvin 
Ahlborg, by the Ladies’ Aid Society of Dues- 
seldorf.“ 

With military permission I brought the two 
books back to America, put them on a shelf 
in my Washington office and thought very 
little about them, but occasionally read some 
of the familiar lines. 

Three years later, in 1947, a German 
churchman dropped in to visit with me. As 
he was leaving I thought of the two books. I 
said, Here are some books that ought to be 
returned to their owner. I have made no 
effort to locate him. I wonder if you can 
help me.” 

“Alvin Ahlborg!“ he exclaimed, as he 
looked at the name. “Why, he is my good 
friend, and he is still preaching in Duessel- 
dorf.” 

“When you get back to Germany.“ I asked, 
“will you please tell him I have his Bible 
and another book of his?” 


A SYMBOL OF HOPE 


In a few weeks I had a letter from Mr. 
Ahlborg saying that he was thrilled to learn 
that I had found his books at Cherbourg. He 
wrote, “I want you to keep them as a symbol 
of the hope that we of Germany have for a 
Christian occupation policy and the rebuild- 
ing of our world on Christian foundations.” 
In reply I said that I did not think it fair 
for me to keep both the books. I suggested 

that I return the gift of the Duesseldorf la- 

dies and that he keep the Bible as a symbol 
of the hope that we of America maintain 
for him as a German churchman, and for all 
the German people. His book had crossed 
the Atlantic twice when it reached his library 
in Duesseldorf. 

In 1951 I was again sent with a congres- 
sional committee to the European area, this 
time on a mission of peace to meet with 
Chancellor Adenauer to discuss occupation 
policies. At Frankfort a dinner was given in 
my honor. The chairman asked if there was 
anyone I should like to invite. I said, “I 
know no one in this great city, but there isa 
pastor in Duesseldorf that I would be de- 
lighted to have here.” We had written each 
other, you see, in the intervening years and 
had become good friends, though we had 
never seen each other. My hosts invited him 
to come. When we sat down at dinner at 
6:30 that evening, I did not even know 
whether Pastor Ahlborg had gotten the mes- 
sage. (I learned later that he had traveled 
5 hours on a bus to get there.) 


“YOUR PREACHER IS HERE” 


I was making my speech when Alvin Ahl- 
borg walked into the room. Because I was 
speaking on foreign policy, I thought the 
newspapermen would put my address on the 
front pages of the Frankfort papers the next 
morning. They were not, however, inter- 
ested in my political views; they were in- 
terested only in the story of my friendship 
with Alyin Ahlborg, so they tugged at my 
coattails as they said, “Your preacher friend 
is here.” Just then he came forward, and 
you can imagine how fine it was to meet him. 

I was surprised to find Pastor Ahlborg a 
young man, just a little older than my own 
boy. Here I was, a veteran of the First 
World War, greeting a veteran of World War 
II. We represented countries that had 
fought bitterly twice in one generation. 

With a twinkle in his eye Ahlborg said, “I 
wonder if Mr. Hays has read my Bible.” I 
was ready for this question. I said, “As 
proof that I have, you will find in one of the 
Psalms these words: Gutes und Barmherzig- 
keit werden mir folgen mein Leben lang, und 
ich werde bleiben im Hause des Herrn im- 
merdar.’” Pastor Ahlborg was delighted 
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and translated for those of the audience who 
could not understand German, “What Mr. 
Hays has said is this: ‘Goodness and mercy 
shall follow me all the days of my life; and 
I will dwell in the house of the Lord for- 
ever.’ ” 

What I have tried to say with this little 
story is that the Bible, with its wonderful 
good news, is something that overleaps the 
barriers of ocean, nationality, and language. 
It belongs to all men and must be proclaimed 
to all. 


One Hundred and Thirty-fifth Celebra- 
tion of the Independence of Greece 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, from the time when we were 
children and studied the early history of 
our country, there is a thought which 
lingers with us and seems to ring through 
our minds whenever we think of free- 
dom. We are thrilled with that memo- 
rable day many years ago on the 19th of 
April, 1775, when the embattled farmers 
met the British at Lexington Common 
and fired the shot heard around the 
world. This was the beginning of the 
struggle for freedom, and it stirred the 
hearts of mankind throughout the world. 

Over the next 46 years, the people of 
a very courageous and brave Greek na- 
tion followed in the steps of the embat- 
tled farmers at Lexington and won in- 
dependence for Greece from the Otto- 
man Empire on March 25, 1821. This is 
the 135th celebration of the day when 
Greek independence was achieved. It 
is indeed an honor for me to have this 
opportunity to mark this great occasion 
in the history of freedom. It is not only 
an honor but it is very fitting because I 
have the high and noble privilege of rep- 
resenting in the Congress Lexington, 
Concord, Bedford, Woburn, and all of 
this hallowed area of soil where the sur- 
rounding farmers banded themselves to- 
gether in 1775 and gave notice that from 
thenceforth they intended to be free men 
and fired that shot heard round the 
world. 

One hundred thirty-five years is a long 
time, but in every one of these 135 years, 
the Greek people have thanked God for 
their freedom. America is a vast coun- 
try. Greece is a small country, geo- 
graphically speaking. For the inspira- 
tion of freedom which the Greeks re- 
ceived on Lexington Common and at 
Concord Bridge they have endowed 
America over the years with their cen- 
turies of culture. Without the great- 
ness of Greece the world would be a hol- 
low place in art, literature, philosophy, 
and learning in general. In all of our 
American cities, it is easy to see the in- 
fluence of the art and learning of Greece. 

These 135 years have not been easy 
and they have not been without strug- 
gle. Just as in ancient times when the 
great conquerors of those days consid- 
ered Greece a choice prize, Greece has 
had to fight long and hard to maintain 
her freedom. In June 1917, Greece en- 
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tered World War I, fighting on the side 
of America as one of the Allied Powers. 
In World War II, it might be said that 
in all of her brilliant history, Greece 
reached her finest hours, for it was in 
World War II that the courageous Greek 
people stalled for a long time the great 
military forces of the Fascisti-Nazi 
powers. Finally, Greece was occupied 
by the Nazi forces of Germany, and the 
destruction was enormous, 

In 1944, when Greece was liberated, 
primarily through the might of Ameri- 
can power, its ports were in ruins, three 
quarters of its merchant fleet destroyed, 
the vital Corinth Canal was wrecked, 
major railroad lines were torn to pieces, 
highways were useless, hundreds of 
bridges shattered, and the Greek farm- 
land was unproductive. But what is 
more, over 1,500 villages and towns were 
destroyed and the Greek people by the 
thousands and thousands were homeless. 
Living standards reached a dangerously 
low level. For this tremendous sacrifice, 
Greece earned the respect of America 
and of the entire free world. 

But the struggle was not over. It was 
at this moment of weakness that the 
Communists chose, as they always do, 
to strike. By blocking all efforts to re- 
habilitate and rebuild Greece, the Com- 
munists believed they could force a shat- 
tered Greece and a weary nation of peo- 
ple to accept orders from henceforth 
from the Kremlin. The Communists, 
however, failed to take into considera- 
tion, as they always do, the strength and 
courage and determination that dwells 
in the hearts of free men. On this oc- 
casion, free men joined hands and 
worked together—the free men of 
America with the free men of Greece. 
America joined in helping to revitalize 
the Greek Army. America joined in re- 
vitalizing Greek economy. America 
joined in the rebuilding of Greece. Al- 
though the cost of this reconstruction 
has been great, America is amply re- 
paid in the knowledge that today there 
stands once again the great free nation 
of Greece, and America is proud of the 
fact that in Greece our great American 
Nation has a great and trusted friend. 

In the eastern end of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, Greece stands today as the 
fortress of freedom. Greece and the 
United States are partners and share the 
great defense responsibilities of NATO. 
America, in joining with Greece in help- 
ing her to again stand independently as 
free men, not only has saved the cradle 
of western civilization but has cemented 
a friendship with a dependable and 
courageous people. Today, on this 135th 
celebration of the independence of 
Greece, Greece is in control of all of her 
territories including the Ionian Islands, 
Crete, and the Aegean Islands, and the 
Dodecanese Islands. There remains 
Cyprus. 

Today, Cyprus represents the only 
Greek island under foreign domination. 
In view of the fact that four-fifths of 
the population of Cyprus is represented 
by Greek people, and in view of the long 
history reaching way back into ancient 
times, the Island of Cyprus is a natural 
part of the nation of Greece. It is my 
view that only time separates the people 
of Cyprus from achieving their freedom 
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and joining with Greece. People every- 
where should have the right to deter- 
mine their government and their future 
welfare. Certainly this doctrine applies 
to the people of Cyprus. In view of the 
fact Greece stands in friendship with 
America and all of the allied nations in 
NATO, certainly there is no reason at 
all for any fear in Cyprus once again 
being a part of the great nation of 
Greece. 

In my historic congressional district, 
where freedom was born and throughout 
the great Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, there is a large population of 
Americans of Greek descent. They are 
among our finest citizens. They have 
made great contributions as Americans 
to our national life. They are among 
my finest friends. On this eminent oc- 
casion, I say to them, Lou have so much 
to be proud of in your Greek heritage. 
You have so much to be proud of for 
the great contributions your ancestry 
has given to the world, and you have so 
much to be proud of as American citi- 
zens in helping to build this great Nation 
of ours and in cementing its friendship 
with your ancient homeland. I am 
proud to know so many of you and to 
have you as friends. 

As we face the future, we know that 
the strength and courage that is Greece 
and the strength and courage that is 
America will carry us through, and we 
know that together we will always stand 
as free men in the defense of a peaceful 
world. 


Impact of the Central Valley Project, 
Calif., on Our National Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, on many 
occasions I have pointed out that, in my 
opinion, the relatively small Federal ex- 
penditures in our reclamation program 
constitute the Nation’s wisest invest- 
ment. Not only are the moneys re- 
turned to the Federal Treasury but new 
areas are developed and new wealth is 
created which strengthen materially the 
economy of the project area and the 
Nation. 

Much information has been made 
available on the tangible effects of recla- 
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mation developments; however, very 
little has been said or published on the 
intangible effects—such as the impact 
of these developments on the local and 
national economy. In order to obtain 
more specific information along these 
lines, I requested the Commissioner of 
Reclamation to select a few representa- 
tive projects and furnish the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee informa- 
tion indicating the contributions which 
these projects are making to the main- 
tenance of our present high economic 
level. Several of these project studies 
have been completed and furnished to 
the committee. 

One of these studies relates to the 
Central Valley project in California. 
The report which gives the results of 
this study shows the tremendous impact 
of this project on the economy of the 
Central Valley and the Nation, with par- 
ticular reference to the year 1953. I be- 
lieve my colleagues will be interested in 
the results of the study and I should 
like to call to their attention just a few 
of the significant facts brought out in 
the report. 

First, however, I should point out that 
although the initial features of the Cen- 
tral Valley project have been completed 
for some years, the area which will ulti- 
mately be served is not yet fully devel- 
oped. In 1953, the year which is the basis 
for the facts and figures developed in 
this study, the initial features were sup- 
plying only 52 percent of the water they 
will ultimately serve in the valley. Keep- 
ing this in mind, the significant facts 
which I wish to call to the attention of 
my colleagues follow: 

First. The project, in 1953, provided 
over a million and a half acre-feet of 
water to irrigate almost 720,000 acres of 
land. 

Second. Cash farm income received 
from crops, livestock and their products, 
in 1953, was $152 million. 

Third. This production provided em- 
ployment for an estimated maximum of 
39,500 workers on project farms and 
associated processing, packing and 
transportation activities and about 
50,000 persons engaged in serving them 
in local communities of the project area. 

Fourth. The combined purchasing 
power from wages of the employees on 
the farms and in collateral industries 
benefiting from the project, in 1953, 
reached an estimated $55 million and 
an additional $35 million of net income 
received by project farmers swelled the 
1-year total to $90 million. 

Fifth. It is estimated that this income 
received by the project beneficiaries pro- 
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vided a market, among other things, for 
$40 million in automobiles, $10 million 
in farm implements, $25 million for 
gasoline, $13 million for apparel and $15 
million in furniture, household equip- 
ment and home appliances. The rail- 
roads hauled 21,800 carloads of agricul- 
tural commodities attributable to project 
water to the rest of the Nation and 
12,000 carloads of merchandise from the 
rest of the Nation to the farmers and 
others benefiting from the project for 
which they received an estimated $20 
million in revenues. 

Sixth. Project farmers and their em- 
ployees paid, in 1953, an estimated $7,- 
300,000 in Federal personal income 
taxes, or three times the amount they 
paid for water. They also paid over $1,- 
806,000 in State retail sales and personal 
income taxes and paid $2 million more 
in property taxes to the counties than 
they would have paid without the project. 

Seventh. About 500,000 acres of irri- 
gated land, which would have reverted 
to dry-farmed land or native pasture 
without project water, retained a market 
value of 8212, 50,000 more than the value 
of these lands would have been without 
project water, and over $60 million have 
been added to the value of dry land that 
has been irrigated with project water 
since 1944. 

Eighth. Over $400 million was spent to 
plan and construct the project by the 
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end of 1953. Of this, $150 million went 


for contractors’ payrolls which was 
largely spent in the towns where con- 
struction took place and, therefore, ben- 
efited local merchants and their national 
suppliers. About $280 million was spent 
for materials and equipment by the Fed- 
eral Government and the contractors. 
Of the Federal Government’s expendi- 
tures for cement, generators, turbines, 
pumps, and other materials, over $43,- 
300,000 was spent, for the most part, in 
the Middle Atlantic and Great Lakes re- 
gions. Over two-thirds of the contrac- 
tors’ expenditures for machinery and 
equipment and other materials, or about 
$100 million, was spent in these regions 
and other Eastern and Southern States. 
These expenditures provided employ- 
ment for thousands of factory, mine, and 
mill workers all over the Nation. 

Ninth. Three new towns near Shasta 
Dam and one at Friant Dam in Fresno 
County were born and are still thriving 
as a result of the project. 

Mr. Speaker, those who are interested 
in the complete study may obtain a 
copy from the House Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs Committee. 


SENATE 
TueEspAy, Marcu 27, 1956 
(Legislative day of Monday, March 26, 
1956) 


The Senate met at 10:30 o’clock a. m., 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

O Thou God within the shadows, in 
these tumultuous days of world tension, 


as again the eternal Christ climbs new 
calvaries with the cross that ne’er turns 
back, by the dire needs of our anxious 
hearts we are driven to that strange 
man lifted up from the earth. And now, 
as so soon we join the jubilant multi- 
tudes around the world in the glow and 
glory of earth’s gladdest day, in our 
own risen lives seeking those things that 
are above, enable us to challenge with 
the conquering truth of Easter all ty- 
rants who, denying it, deal in strife and 
hatred and death and chains, and who 


suppress, exploit, and degrade the holy 
temple of human personality. Steady 
our hearts and steel our wills to pay 
the costly price for the coming of the 
kingdom of the risen Christ, knowing 
that there is no way to dawn except by 
dark, no way to light except by night, 
no way to Easter except by Calvary. 
Whatever the future holds, may we face 
it calm and confident in the assurance 
that there lives the beauty that man 
cannot kill. May we hold that faith 
and hold it fast. Amen. 
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THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JoHNson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the read- 
ing of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Monday, March 26, 1956, was dispensed 
with, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, its reading 
clerk, announced that the House had 
passed the following bills, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate: 


H. R. 3693. An act to amend title IX of 
the District of Columbia Revenue Act of 
1937, as amended; 

H. R. 4922. An act to prohibit picketing 
in the immediate vicinity of the White 
House; 

H. R. 7380. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Police and Firemen's Salary 
Act of 1953 to correct certain inequities; 

H. R. 8130. An act to designate the bridge 
to be constructed over the Potomac River 
in the vicinity of Jones Point, Va., as the 
“Woodrow Wilson Memorial Bridge”; 

H. R. 8493. An act to exempt from taxa- 
tion certain property of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, Inc., in the District 
of Columbia; 

H. R. 8957. An act to extend the time with- 
in which the District of Columbia Audi- 
torlum Commission may submit its report 
and recommendations with respect to the 
civic auditorium to be constructed in the 
District of Columbia; 

H. R. 9078. An act to provide that the au- 
thorized strength of the Metropolitan Police 
force of the District of Columbia shall be not 
less than 2,500 officers and members; 

H. R. 9312. An act to provide that members 
of the Board of Education of the District of 
Columbia may be removed for cause; and 

H. R. 9582. An act to provide for the de- 
layed reporting of births within the District 
of Columbia. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia: 

H. R. 3693. An act to amend title IX of the 
District of Columbia Revenue Act of 1937, 
as amended; 

H. R. 4922. An act to prohibit picketing in 
the immediate vicinity of the White House; 

H. R. 7380. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Police and Firemen’s Salary Act 
of 1953 to correct certain inequities; 

H. R. 8130. An act to designate the bridge 
to be constructed over the Potomac River in 
the vicinity of Jones Point, Va., as the “Wood- 
row Wilson Memorial Bridge”; 

H. R. 8493. An act to exempt from taxation 
certain property of the General Federation 
of Womens Clubs, Inc., in the District of 
Columbia; 

H. R. 8957. An act to extend the time with- 
in which the District of Columbia Audi- 
torium Commission may submit its report 
and recommendations with respect to the 
civic auditorium to be constructed in the 
District of Columbia; 

H. R. 9078. An act to provide that the au- 
thorized strength of the Metropolitan Police 
force of the District of Columbia shall be not 
less than 2,500 officers and members; 

H. R. 9312. An act to provide that members 
of the Board of Education of the District 
of Columbia may be removed for cause; and 

H. R. 9582. An act to provide for the de- 
layed reporting of births within the District 
of Columbia, 
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COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the following 
committees were authorized to meet dur- 
ing the session of the Senate today: 

The Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare; 

The Subcommittee on Reorganization 
of the Committee on Government Op- 
erations; 

The Subcommittee on Housing of the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency; and 

The Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

On request of Mr. NEELY, and by unan- 
imous consent, the Committee on the 
District of Columbia was authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
this afternoon. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that we 
have the customary morning hour, sub- 
ject to the usual 2-minute limitation on 
statements. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

aa Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


RESIGNATION OF SENATOR STROM 
THURMOND, OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair lays before the Senate a commu- 
nication from the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. THuRMOND] enclosing a 
copy of a letter addressed to the gov- 
ernor of that State, tendering his res- 
ignation as a Senator, effective on April 
4, 1956, which, with the accompanying 
letter, will be printed in the Recorp and 
placed on file. 

The letters are as follows: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., March 23, 1956. 
Hon. RIcHARD M. NIXON, 
Vice President of the United States, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: This is to inform you 
officially of my resignation as a Senator from 
South Carolina, effective April 4, 1956. 

Enclosed herewith is a copy of a letter I 
submitted to the Honorable George Bell 
Timmerman, Jr., Governor of South Caro- 
lina, on March 3, 1956, in which I stated my 
reason for resigning. The Governor ac- 
cepted my resignation, effective April 4, the 
same day I submitted it to him. This is for 
the purpose of making the official records 
clear as to my action. ; 

Sincerely yours, 
STROM THURMOND, 
United States Senator from South 
Carolina, 
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UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., March 3, 1956. 
Hon. GEORGE BELL TIMMERMAN, Jr., 
Governor of South Carolina, 
The State House, Columbia, S. C. 
DEAR GOVERNOR TIMMERMAN: In keeping 
with the pledge which I made to the people 
of South Carolina during the 1954 campaign, 
and in order that the State Democratic Con- 
vention can place the office in this summer's 
primary, I hereby resign as United States 
Senator effective on and as of April 4, 1956, 
and I respectfully request that you accept 
this resignation effective on that date. 
Sincerely yours, 
STROM THURMOND. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 

REPORT ON STOCKPILING PROGRAM 

A letter from the Director, Office of Defense 
Mobilization, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
on the stockpiling program, for the period 
July 1 to December 31, 1955 (with an accom- 


panying report); to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


REPORT OF FEDERAL MEDIATION AND CONCILIA- 
TION SERVICE 


A letter from the Director, Federal Media- 
tion and Conciliation Service, Washington, 
D. C., transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
of that Service, for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1955 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 


REVISION OF CERTAIN LAW ADMINISTERED BY 
Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT 

A letter from the Acting Postmaster Gen- 
eral, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to revise and modernize certain laws 
administered by the Post Office Department, 
and for other purposes (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 


PETITION | 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate a petition signed by 
P. E. Thompson, and sundry other mem- 
bers of a committee representing the 
various railroad craft organizations, 
praying for the enactment of the bill 
(H. R. 9065) to amend the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act, relating to increased an- 
nuities for retired railroad workers, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 


FLOOD-CONTROL PROJECTS IN THE 
STATE OF KANSAS—RESOLUTION 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I have 
received a resolution signed by John P. 
Crown, mayor, and H. C. Fisher, city 
clerk of Lawrence, Kans., urging early 
action on the part of Congress for the 
completion of authorized projects on the 
Kansas River. 

In addition to completion of author- 
ized projects, they also urge that Con- 
gress vote sufficient funds for continuous 
surveying and planning and bank protec- 
tion facilities for the city of Lawrence. 

I am personally familiar with this sit- 
uation and sincerely hope every effort 
will be made to protect the citizens of 
this fine Kansas community. 
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I present the resolution, for appro- 
priate reference, and ask unanimous 
consent that it may be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the city of Lawrence and its citi- 
zens have suffered severe hardships and great 
financial losses from both floods and droughts 
during recent years; and 

Whereas the Appropriations Committees of 
both branches of Congress have under con- 
sideration the allocation of funds for flood- 
control projects and planning in Kansas: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the mayor and the Board of 
Commissioners of the City of Lawrence, Kans., 
That we respectfully urge the Congress of the 
United States to take the necessary action to 
assure the completion of all recommended 
and authorized projects in the State of Kan- 
sas and assure an adequate amount of money 
for continuous surveying and planning and 
bank protection facilities for the city of Law- 
rence; be it further 

Resolved, That the city clerk be instructed 
to transmit copies of this resolution to Mr. 
John Harris for transmittal to all Members 
of the Kansas delegation in the House and 
Senate and the chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committees of both branches of Con- 


ess. 
n by the mayor and the Board of 
Commissioners of the City of Lawrence, 
Kans., this 21st day of March 1956. 
JoHN P. Crown. 


Attest: 
H. C. FisHer, 
City Clerk. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. O'MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

S. 3386. A bill to amend the joint resolu- 
tion entitled ‘Joint resolution to establish 
a commission for the celebration of the 100th 
anniversary of the birth of Theodore Roose- 
velt,” approved July 28, 1955; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1714). 


REPORT ENTITLED “ORGANIZATION 
OF FEDERAL EXECUTIVE DEPART- 
MENTS AND AGENCIES” (S. REPT. 
NO. 1715) 

Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee 
on Government Operations, submitted a 
report entitled “Organization of Federal 
Executive Departments and Agencies,” 
which was ordered to be printed. 


THE PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT RELATING TO TREA- 
TIES AND EXECUTIVE AGREE- 
MENTS—REPORT OF A COMMIT- 
TEE 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, I sub- 
mit a report on the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 1) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
relating to the legal effect of certain 
treaties and other international agree- 
ments, and I submit a report (No. 1716) 
thereon. I ask unanimous consent that 
the report be printed, together with the 
individual views of the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER]. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
report will be received and printed, to- 
gether with the individual views of the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER]. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COM- 
MITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. HILL, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare: 

Stephen Sibley Bean, of Maryland, to be 
a member of the National Labor Relations 
Board; 

Thomas M. Healy, of Georgia, to be a mem- 
ber of the Railroad Retirement Board; 

T. Keith Glennan, of Ohio, to be a mem- 
ber of the National Science Board, National 
Science Foundation, vice Chester L. Bernard; 

Leonard Andrew Scheele, of Michigan, to 
be Surgeon General of the United States 
Public Health Service; 

Anibal R. Valle, and sundry other candi- 
dates, for personnel action in the Regular 
Corps of the Public Health Service; and 

John K, Irion, and sundry other candidates, 
for personnel action in the Regular Corps of 
the Public Health Service. 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

William L. Longshore, of Alabama, to be 
United States attorney for the northern dis- 
trict of Alabama, vice Frank M. Johnson, Jr., 
elevated; 

Cable A. Wirtz, of Hawaii, to be judge of 
the second circuit, circuit courts, Territory 
of Hawall, vice William B. Brown, resigned; 

Philip L. Rice, of Hawali, to be chief jus- 
tice of the supreme court, Territory of Ha- 
wail, for a term of 4 years, vice Edward A, 
Towse; and 

R. Lockwood Jones, of Oklahoma, to be a 
member of the Subversive Activities Control 
Board, vice David J. Coddaire, resigned. 

By Mr. BRICKER (for Mr. EASTLAND), from 
the Committee on the Judiciary: 

Paul C. Weick, of Ohio, to be United States 
district judge for the northern district of 
Ohio, vice Emerich B. Freed, deceased. 

By Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Francis Adams Cherry, of Arkansas, to be a 
member of the Subversive Activities Control 
Board. 

By Mr. O"MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Warren E. Burger, of Minnesota, to be 
United States circuit judge, District of 
Columbia circuit, vice Harold M. Stephens, 
deceased; and 

C. William Kraft, Jr., of Pennsylvania, to 
be United States district Judge for the 
the eastern district of Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. NEELY, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia: 

Leo A. Rover, of the District of Columbia, 
to be chief Judge of the municipal court of 
appeals for the District of Columbia, vice 
Nathan Cayton, retiring. 

By Mr. GREEN, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

Stanley C. Allyn, of Ohio, to be the repre- 
sentative to the 11th session of the Economic 
Commission for Europe of the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations; 

Sheldon T. Mills, of Oregon, a Foreign Serv- 
ice officer of the class of career minister, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary to Afghanistan, vice Angus Ward, 
resigned; 

Jefferson Patterson, of Ohio, to be Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to 
Uruguay; and 

Dempster McIntosh, of Pennsylvania, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary to Venezuela. : 
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BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

S. 3535. A bill to provide for two highway 
bridges across the Illinois Waterway at Joliet, 
III.; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN (by request) : 

S. 3536. A bill for the relief of James F. 

Walsh; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BIBLE: . 

S. 3537. A bill for the relief of Manuel 
Souza Novo; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. BENDER: 

S. 3538. A bill for the relief of Emmanuel, 
Kleanthi, and Gianoula Manos; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN (for himself and 
Mr. BEALL) : 

S. 3539. A bill to amend the Federal Credit 
Union Act so as specifically to authorize the 
organization of Federal central credit unions 
and to authorize Federal credit unions to 
invest in the shares of, and become members 
of, central credit unions organized under 
such act or other laws; and 

S. 3540. A bill to amend the Federal Credit 
Union Act with reference to procedure as 
to making loans by Federal credit unions 
and to provide authorization for loan offl- 
cers of Federal credit unions; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SPARKMAN when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under separate headings.) 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL CREDIT 
UNION ACT, RELATING TO IN- 
VESTMENTS 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr, President, on 
behalf of myself and the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. BEALL], I introduce, for 
appropriate reference, a bill to amend 
the Federal Credit Union Act so as spe- 
cifically to authorize the organization of 
Federal central credit unions and to au- 
thorize Federal credit unions to invest 
in the shares of, and become members 
of, central credit unions organized under 
such act or other laws. I ask unani- 
mous consent that a statement, prepared 
by me, in explanation of the bill may be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
statement will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3539) to amend the Fed- 
eral Credit Union Act so as specifically 
to authorize the organization of Federal 
central credit unions and to authorize 
Federal credit unions to invest in the 
shares of, and become members of, cen- 
tral credit unions organized under such 
act or other laws, introduced by Mr. 
SPARKMAN (for himself and Mr. BEALL), 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

The statement presented by Mr. 
Sparkman is as follows: 


SUMMARY OF CENTRAL CREDIT UNION BILL 

A Federal credit union is defined as fol- 
lows in section 2 of the Federal Credit Union 
Act, first sentence; “A Federal credit union 
is defined as a cooperative association or- 
ganized in accordance with the provisions of 
this chapter for the purpose of promoting 
thrift among its members and creating a 


source of credit for provident and produc- 
tive purposes.” 
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The first section of this bill defines a Fed- 
eral central credit union as “A central or- 
ganization of credit unions organized in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this chap- 
ter, whose field of membership shall include 
Federal credit unions and credit unions or- 
ganized in accordance with the provisions of 
law of any State or territory of the United 
States of America, Puerto Rico, or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.” It specifies that the 
directors and members of the supervisory 
and credit committees of such credit unions 
may also belong to a Federal central credit 
union. At this time no Federal credit union 
is included in the fleld of membership of 
another Federal credit union. 

The investment privileges of Federal cred- 
it unions, as set forth in section 7, para- 
graph (7) of the Federal Credit Union Act, 
are now limited to: 

„a) in loans exclusively to members; (b) 
in obligations of the United States of Amer- 
ica, or securities fully guaranteed as to 
principal and interest thereby; (c) in ac- 
cordance with rules and regulations pre- 
scribed by the Director, in loans to other 
credit unions in the total amount not ex- 
ceeding 25 percent of its paid-in and unim- 
paired capital and surplus; (d) or in shares 
or accounts of Federal savings and loan asso- 
ciations, and in shares or accounts of any 
other institution, the accounts of which are 
insured by the Federal Savings and Loan In- 
surance Corporation.” 

The proposed legislation would add au- 
thority to invest in shares of central credit 
unions organized in compliance with the 
provisions of the Federal Credit Union Act 
or laws of any State, Territory, or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 

Central credit unions now exist in a ma- 
jority of States. In some of them, the credit 
unions formed under the respective State 
law may have membership in and invest in 
the shares of their central credit union. 
However, federally chartered credit unions 
do not have that privilege. The proposed 
legislation would give them such. Also, in 
States which do not yet have central credit 
unions, or which may have limited ones 
that are not favorably amended, there 
would be an opportunity to organize such 
under the Federal Credit Union Act so as to 
include in their field of membership other 
credit unions, 

The purposes of central credit unions are 
to offer members an opportunity to invest 
funds, and to make loans to other credit 
unions, and to directors and committee 
members of them who are not permitted to 
borrow from their credit union in excess of 
their share-holdings therein, All Federal 
credit unions have the latter limitation, as 
do those under some other laws. The cen- 
tral credit union affords the facility for oth- 
er credit unions to use their surplus funds 
to provide further credit union service by 
making loans to credit unions and to offi- 
cials of them. This is a practical way for 
credit unions to utilize the money not other- 
wise invested at times, and to employ such 
within their field of operation. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL CREDIT 
UNION ACT, RELATING TO LOAN 
OFFICERS 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Beau], I introduce, for 
appropriate reference, a bill to amend 
the Federal Credit Union Act with ref- 
erence to procedure as to making loans 
by Federal credit unions and to pro- 
vide authorization for loan officers of 
Federal credit unions. I ask unanimous 
consent that a statement prepared by 
me may be printed in the RECORD. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
statement will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3540) to amend the Fed- 
eral Credit Union Act with reference to 
procedure as to making loans by Fed- 
eral credit unions and to provide au- 
thorization for loan officers of Federal 
credit unions, introduced by Mr. SPARK- 
MAN (for himself and Mr. BEALL), was 
received, read twice by its title and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

The statement presented by Mr. 
SPARKMAN is as follows: 


STATEMENT RELATIVE TO CREDIT UNION LOAN 
OFFICER BILL 


Following amendment of the Federal 
Credit Union Act as proposed, the sections 
referred to would read, through the amended 
parts, as follows (bracketed portions being 
the additions): 

“Section 7 (5), Federal Credit Union Act 
(12 U. S. C., section 1757 (5)). To make loans 
with maturities not exceeding 3 years to its 
members for provident or productive pur- 
poses upon such terms and conditions as 
this chapter and the bylaws provide and as 
the credit committee [except as provided in 
section 11 (d) of this chapter] may approve, 
at rates of interest not exceeding 1 percent 
per month on unpaid balances (inclusive of 
all charges incident to making the loan): 
Provided, That no loans to a director, officer, 
or member of a committee shall exceed the 
amount of his holdings in the Federal credit 
union as represented by shares there- 
of. ef 

“Section 11 (d), Federal Credit Union Act 
(12 U. S. C., section 1761 (d)). The credit 
committee shall hold such meetings as the 
business of the Federal credit union may 
require and not less frequently than once 
a month (of which meetings due notice 
shall be given to members of the commit- 
tee) to consider applications for loans. No 
loan shall be made unless approved by a 
majority of the entire committee and by 
all the members of the committee who are 
present at the meeting at which the appli- 
cation is considered: [| Provided, however, (1) 
the credit committee may delegate to the 
treasurer or assistant treasurer authority to 
approve a loan to a member of a Federal 
credit union which is secured in its en- 
tirety by an assignment of shares in such 
Federal credit union owned by such mem- 
ber which are not impaired by pledge or 
assignment as security on any other loan 
to such member or others, and (2) the credit 
committee may appoint one or more loan 
officers, who may be the treasurer or assist- 
ant treasurer, and delegate to him (them) 
power to approve or disapprove loans within 
limitations authorized by the committee on 
any such loan officer. The applicant for a 
loan may appeal from the decision of the 
loan officer to the credit committee. No 
loan officer, including the treasurer or as- 
sistant treasurer, if appointed as such, shall 
have authority to disburse funds of the Fed- 
eral credit union for any loan which has 
been approved by him except as to loans 
secured in accordance with subdivision (1) 
of this subsection. No more than one mem- 
ber of the credit committee may be ap- 
pointed as a loan officer. A loan officer may 
be compensated to the extent authorized 
by the board of directors. All loans ap- 
proved by treasurer, assistant treasurer, or 
a loan officer shall be reviewed by the credit 
committee at its next regular meeting.]“ 

There are two purposes in the proposed 
legislation. The first is to permit the credit 
committee of a Federal credit union to dele- 
gate to the treasurer or assistant treasurer 
authority to approve a loan which is fully 
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secured by the member’s shares in the 
credit union, and to disburse funds there- 
for. In this respect, if the treasurer or 
assistant treasurer has authority to approve 
and disburse a loan secured by shares it 
might prevent the member withdrawing 
them to meet his needs, particularly if he 
must have funds immediately. Members 
usually prefer to borrow than to withdraw 
savings. 

The second purpose is to give the credit 
committee the right to appoint one or more 
loan officers and delegate to him (them) 
power to approve or disapprove loans within 
limitations determined by the committee, 
with the applicant having the right to ap- 
peal from the decision of the loan officer to 
the credit committee. No loan officer would 
have authority to disburse funds for any 
loan which he has approved as a loan offi- 
cer, if he is also a disbursing officer of the 
credit union, except as to loans fully se- 
cured by the borrowing member's shares. 

The credit committee will have the re- 
sponsibility of appointing the loan officer, 
and all loans made in accordance with either 
of the foregoing provisions must be reviewed 
by the committee at its next regular meet- 
ing. 

The enactment of these amendments to 
the Federal Credit Union Act would enable 
federally chartered credit unions to render 
more prompt and efficient service to their 
borrowing members. 


REVISION OF FEDERAL ELECTION 
LAWS—AMENDMENT 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
am about to submit an amendment, and 
I ask unanimous consent that I might 
speak on it in excess of the 2 minutes 
allowed under the order which has been 
entered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the Senator from Oregon 
may proceed. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, on 
February 20, 1956, I introduced on be- 
half of myself and other Senators, the 
bill (S. 3242) to revise the Federal elec- 
tion laws, to prevent corrupt practices in 
Federal elections, and for other purposes. 
This bill would make available equally 
to the major political parties, from pub- 
lic funds, a substantial proportion of 
the large sums needed to defray the in- 
creasingly heavy costs of modern election 
campaigns in this country. The major 
premise of this bill—which I call the 
Teddy Roosevelt bill, because it was 
first suggested to the Congress in a mes- 
sage by President Theodore Roosevelt 
half a cenutry ago—is that the great and 
unavoidable need for campaign funds, 
more than any bribery or other corrup- 
tion, stands in the way of effective limi- 
tations on the role of private campaign 
spending in our democratic processes. 

I am convinced that this premise is 
sound, and that, as the costs of modern 
election campaigns visibly continue to 
mount, it will become universally recog- 
nized. On February 14, 1956, the Provi- 
dence Journal commented editorially: 


In a country as big as the United States, 
where running for office in any sizable con- 
stituency is enormously expensive, it may be 
questioned whether any tightening of the 
law governing political financing from pri- 
vate funds will really prevent Candidates 
from feeling beholden to special interests. 
The case of Senator Case, although it may 
be unusual in its seeming transparency, 
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seems to us to suggest the need for a change 
in the system of campaign financing itself. 

For this reason, we hope the proposed in- 
vestigation will consider the various pro- 
posals that have been made for providing 
campaign funds from public moneys. That 
such an arrangement would itself be difficult 
to set up and administer fairly and efficient- 
ly, we are well aware. That it is a radical 
reform unlikely to be adopted overnight is 
self-evident. But in principle, we do believe 
that financing political contests out of the 
Public Treasury would be a long step toward 
the prevention of oligarchy and the preserva- 
tion of American democracy. 


I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have the entire editorial printed 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I have been grati- 
fied by the recognition which this impor- 
tant premise has already received since 
the introduction of my proposal, even by 
commentators who have doubts about 
specific details of my bill. However, Mr. 
President, it now appears that if a new 
election law is to be passed at the present 


session of the Congress, it will be in the 


form of legislation designed primarily to 
modernize and to tighten the laws limit- 
ing political contributions and expendi- 
tures, and requiring public reports 
thereof. This is needed. But as I have 
stated before, I believe that such legisla- 
tion, valuable as it may be, will not come 
to grips with the real problem of our 
modern political processes. That prob- 
lem is the immense cost of the modern 
media of communication, which. makes 
the collection and expenditure of un- 
precedentedly large campaign funds a 
necessity. 

Over the decades, since Theodore 
Roosevelt told the Congress that only 
public funds could finance an expensive 
presidential election campaign without 
strings attached, every element of polit- 
ical campaigns has become more expen- 
sive than President Roosevelt could have 
dreamed. In recent years, radio and 
particularly television have introduced a 
dimension into political campaigning, 
the costs of which are completely out of 
proportion to anything experienced be- 
fore. I would not venture to guess how 
many millions of dollars will be spent on 
these crucial media of public informa- 
tion by all candidates for Federal elec- 
tive office during the 1956 campaign, but 
the sum will run into many millions of 
dollars. 

VOTERS ARE DEPRIVED OF CHOICE IF ONLY ONE 
CANDIDATE GETS FINANCIAL SUPPORT 

The candidates, their campaign com- 
mittees and the political parties they 
represent must do the best they can to 
collect the funds to pay these enormous 
sums. To the extent that the commit- 
tees of one candidate or another fail in 
this task, the voters may be deprived of 
an essential element in making a mean- 
ingful choice between alternative candi- 
dates to represent them in public office. 
Most of them may never see the face or 
hear the voice of one candidate they 
may hear only the one who has the bene- 
fit of extensive political donations. If a 
candidate is not assured of adequate 
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funds to finance radio and television 
broadcasts, he may have to decide that 
he cannot even enter the race against 
what would be hopeless odds. The col- 
lection of campaign funds for this essen- 
tial purpose may, in many cases, itself 
become the greatest objective of the ef- 
forts and energy of the candidate and 
his friends and supporters. 

When the selection of the American 
people’s representatives in public office 
begins to take on these forms, our de- 
mocracy is seriously endangered. Ac- 
cess by the public to information about 
their candidates for elective office, their 
personalities, and their views on public 
issues is essential to the functioning of 
the democratic process, and democratic 
principles demand that this access be as 
nearly equal as possible. But under the 
conditions of the 1950’s, the costs of ade- 
quate communication between candi- 
dates and electorate may be prohibitive 
in many cases. To face this practical 
problem of the costs of communicating 
political campaigns over radio and tele- 
vision is as important as any proposal 
for tightening the laws which govern 
campaign contributions and expendi- 


tures and the reporting of campaign: 


financing.. 
GOVERNMENT SHOULD PAY FOR MODEST PRO- 
g PORTION OF BROADCAST TIME 

We should make an effort to come to 
grips with this problem now, even on a 
modest scale; and at least establish the 
principle of public responsibility for 
bringing our democratic election cam- 
paigns to the men and women whose de- 
cision is sought. I propose that Congress 
enact this year, in time for the elections 
of next fall, a simple bill authorizing 
governmental payment for radio and tel- 
evision broadcast time for the presiden- 
tial and vice presidential candidates of 
our major national parties, up to an 
amount of $1 million for each party. I 
send to the desk an amendment to this 
effect which I propose to offer to the 
Federal elections bill, S. 636. 

Mr. President, my amendment is ex- 
tremely simple. It requires no explana- 
tion, except for the method of dealing 
with the problem of minor political par- 
ties—a problem which is often raised as 
an objection to legislation designed to 
assist our political candidates in present- 
ing their case to the public. 

My proposal is to make Federal financ- 
ing of broadcast time available equally 
to the national candidates of the major 
political parties. However, equity and 
constitutional principles of political 
equality require that other political can- 
didates and their supporters also have 
access to federally paid broadcast time 
on a fair basis. My amendment defines 
a “major political party” as one whose 
candidates received 10 percent or more 
of the total popular vote in the last pre- 
vious Federal election. My proposal, in- 
corporated in the amendment, is that 
minor political parties be entitled to draw 
upon Federal funds for broadcast time 
on the condition that they post a bond 
for one-half of the amount of the Federal 
payment they request, which will be for- 
feited to the Government if the candi- 
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dates of the party do not receive 10 per- 
cent of the total national popular vote 
for President. I believe that this provi- 
sion will discourage any substantial 
abuse, by insignificant splinter groups, 
of the purpose of my amendment—which 
is to give the public better access to can- 
didates among whom the really signifi- 
cant choice is to be made—while never- 
theless offering participation in the pro- 
gram to any political group whose candi- 
dates represent the viewpoint of a really 
substantial segment of the Nation. Any 
such serious third or fourth ticket, in 
addition to our present two major par- 
ties, would probably be able to finance 
the required bond for some, if not all, of 
the federally paid broadcast time under 
my amendment. This federally paid 
time would cost them nothing if their 
candidates succeed in obtaining 10 per- 
cent of the total vote; and even if they 
do not, they will have received the broad- 
cast time at 50 percent of its present cost, 
which is now wholly prohibitive to minor 
party candidates. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
give serious study to this aspect of the 
problem of campaign spending in con-. 
nection with the pending elections. bills,. 
and that this modest beginning can be 
made this year on the essential process 
of removing our present reliance on vast 
private campaign funds for the essential 
communications of our democratic elec- 
tion campaigns. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment. be printed, lie on the table, 
and be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the amendment will be 
received, printed, lie on the table, and 
be printed in the Recorp, as requested 
by the Senator from Oregon. 

The amendment is as follows: 


At the proper place insert the following: 

“Sec. — (a) Upon application made to 
the Secretary of the Treasury by the national 
chairman and treasurer of any major polit- 
ical party, accompanied by duly authenti- 
cated bills, the Secretary is authorized to 
pay to licensees under the Communications 
Act of 1934 amounts in which the party is 
obligated for the use of radio and television 
broadcast time afforded by the licensees to 
presidential and vice presidential candidates 
of the party, not in excess of $1 million in 
broadcast time to candidates of any political 
party during any election campaign. 

“(b) Any other political party shall be 
entitled to payments on its behalf as pro- 
vided in subsection (a) if at the time of 
application its chairman and treasurer, on 
behalf of the party, file a bond in an amount 
equal to half the amount for which appli- 
cation is made, payable to the United States 
and conditioned upon the candidates of the 
party for the presidency polling at least 10 
percent of the total popular vote in the next 
presidential election. 

“(c) As used in this section the term 
“major political party” means any political 
party whose candidate for the Presidency in 
the election next preceding polled at least 10 
percent of the total popular vote, or whose 
candidates for Senator, Representative, or 
Delegate to Congress polled at least 10 per- 
cent of the total popular vote for all of those 
Offices in such election. 

“(d) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as are necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this section.” 
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The editorial presented by Mr. NEU- 
BERGER is as follows: 


From the Providence Journal of February 
14, 1956] 


Tue Cost or Porirics SHOULD Be BORNE 
BY ALL 


Demands for a broader inquiry into all the 
lobbying that surrounded the recent passage 
of the natural gas bill are doubtless well 
based. There seems every reason to believe 
that other expenditures might bear at least 
as close public scrutiny as has been focused 
on the $2,500 in cash offered to the campaign 
fund of Senator Francis Case (Republican, 
South Dakota) by an interested oil company 
executive. 

But if the proposed investigation hopes to 
do more than provide information about the 
extent of lobbying in this particular instance, 
it will quickly find itself in some very deep 
and very muddy waters. For the case of 
Senator Case seems to point to the need for 
revision of legislation in an area that has re- 
peatedly defied efforts at reform—the financ- 
ing of election campaigns for Federal office. 

The $2,500 which Senator Case refused to 
accept was ostensibly offered to his campaign 
fund “with no strings attached.” Even if the 
senatorial investigators accept this version of 
the transaction, passing over the source and 
timing of the offer and other evidence which 
might suggest an effort to influence Senator 
Casr’s vote on the natural gas bill specifi- 
cally, the question inevitably arises of wheth- 
er elected Federal officials are not frequently 


put under ob by ‘their need to rely on 
private contributors to finance their cam- 
paigns. 


The principal Federal legislation designed 
to preserve the independence of elected offi- 
cials and legislators, in the face of the fact 
that it costs a lot of money to get elected, is 
the Federal Corrupt Practices Act of 1925. 
Although some improvements.in this law 
have been made, and more are possible, the 
basic fabric seems to contain more holes 
than cloth. 

Efforts either to hold down campaign 
spending or to provide more effective pub- 
licity concerning it—the latter is now gen- 
erally considered the more useful approach— 
repeatedly run up against two major dificul- 
ties: One is that any number of separate or- 
ganizations can be formed to support a can- 
didate’s campaign; the other is that limita- 
tions or outright prohibitions upon dona- 
tions from big contributors, notably corpora- 
tions and labor organizations, do not prevent 
dispersal of funds through individuals asso- 
ciated with such groups, and even through 
members of their families. Both these legal 
dodges tend not only to evade the unreal- 
istic restrictions that have been placed upon 
campaign spending, but to confuse the public 
accounting candidates are supposed to give 
of where they get their campaign funds and 
how they spend them. 

In a country as big as the United States, 
where running for office in any sizable con- 
stituency is enormously expensive, it may be 
questioned whether any tightening of the 
law governing political financing from pri- 
vate funds will really prevent candidates 
from feeling beholden to special interests. 
The case of Senator Case, although it may be 
unusual in its seeming transparency, seems 
to us to suggest the need for a change in the 
system of campaign financing itself. 

For this reason we hope the proposed in- 
vestigation will consider the various propo- 
sals that have been made for providing cam- 
paign funds from public monies. That such 
an arrangement would itself be difficult to 
set up and administer fairly and efficiently 
we are well aware. That it is a radical re- 
form unlikely to be adopted overnight is self- 
evident. But in principle we do believe that 
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financing political contests out of the Public 
Treasury would be a long step toward the 
prevention of oligarchy and the preservation 
of American democracy. 


FIGHT AGAINST MENTAL ILLNESS— 
ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION 


Pursuant to the order of the Senate 
of March 22, 1956, 

The name of the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. DANIEL] was added as an additional 
cosponsor to the concurrent resolution 
(S. Con. Res. 73) relative to fight against 
mental illness and to observe National 
Mental Health Week, submitted by Mr. 
SMATHERS on March 22, 1956. 


INCREASED CONSUMPTION OF 
MILK—RELEASES BY MILK IN- 
DUSTRY FOUNDATION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to receive from Col. Benjamin 
F. Castle, executive vice president of 
the Milk Industry Foundation, two im- 
portant releases from that fine organi- 
zation emphasizing the importance of 
increased voluntary consumption by the 
American people of fluid milk. 

There is, for example, included a vital 
reference to the fact that, if we Ameri- 
cans drank but 2 ounces of milk more 
per day, we would consume our total 
annual production of milk. Right now, 
America is only 13th among nations of 
the world in our per capita consumption 
of milk and other dairy products. 

I send to the desk the text of these 
two helpful releases and ask unanimous 
consent that they be reprinted in the 
body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the releases 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MILK INDUSTRY LEADER URGES MORE ADVERTIS- 
ING To SELL MILK SURPLUS 

Frencu Lick, IND., March 15.—A leader 
of America’s fluid milk industry today called 
upon milk dealers throughout the Nation 
to concentrate unprecedented advertising 
and merchandising efforts in the next 3 
months to assist dairy farmers and Govern- 
ment as the annual springtime upsurge in 
milk production takes place. 

“In this period of high production, when 
farm prices for milk are dropping, the farmer 
will be appreciative of our efforts to sell 
more fluid milk because that will help to 
support his price by the best price-support 
device ever invented—market demand,” said 
C. Raymond Brock, of New Haven, Conn., 
president of the Milk Industry Foundation, 
an international association of fluid milk 
processors and distributors. He spoke at the 
38th annual meeting here of the Indiana 
Dairy Products Association. 

“We stand at the threshold of the annual 
upsurge in milk production that historically 
occurs in the spring and summer months,” 
Brock stated. “Yet, while the milk supply 
is increasing by leaps and bounds, the de- 
mand for milk and dairy products remains 
relatively constant. Much of this additional 
milk is destined to be turned into butter, 
cheese, and dry milk, and to be purchased 
by Government under price-support pro- 
grams for these three commodities. The 
months of top milk production also are 
months in which Government outlays for 
price-support purposes are high. 
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“Every quart of this milk that we dealers 
can sell in addition to our present volume 
will reduce the amount of milk that has to 
be made into butter, cheese, and powder 
purchased by the Government. This will - 
provide direct benefits to the Government 
and to taxpayers. 

“But it will mean a great deal more also. 
Because of the nature of the classified price 
system by which the farmer is paid for his 
milk, it will mean more money for the dairy 
farmers. Dairy farmers receive a higher 
price for the milk that is consumed as fluid 
milk than they do for the milk that is pur- 
chased for manufacturing purposes. 

“On the basis of the preliminary figures 
for 1955, we would have to increase 
capita milk consumption in the United 
States by less than 2 ounees per day to 
consume our total annual production of 
milk. This goal is within our reach, if we 
properly organize and orient our merchan- 
dising efforts. 

“I urge milk dealers, in this period of in- 
creasing production, to increase the ratio 
of their advertising expenditures at the local 
level, in order to test the effectiveness .of 
this medium for resolving our under- 
consumption problem. I urge local groups 
of dealers to unite their efforts and adver- 
tise cooperatively in local newspapers and 
over local radio and television stations. 
The impact of such collective efforts can be 
many times that of individual efforts, in a 
special program of this kind.” 

Noting that “Americans are not drinking 
as much milk as sound dietary considera- 
tions require,“ Mr. Brock stated that “It 
is time to stop talking about a milk surplus 
and talk about and do something about 
underconsumption of milk.” 


Dairy FARMERS PRAISED FOR GAINS IN 
EFFICIENCY 


PULLMAN, WasH., March 15—Dairy. farmers 
today are learning to produce more efficiently 
and so to provide milk at lower cost to 
their city cousins, Ernest B. Kellogg today 
reported in a talk at the Institute of Dairy- 
ing held at the State College of Washington. 

Mr. Kellogg, secretary of the Milk Indus- 
try Foundation of Washington, D. C., was 
discussing surplus milk problems facing the 
dairy industry and took as his subject 
Whither the Dairy Dither. 

“The United States farm population in 
1956 is only about 13 percent of the total 
population—in 1940, the farm population 
was 23 percent of the total—but the 13 per- 
cent is creating a surplus of farm products, 
This is phenomenal in the history of man- 
kind,” Mr. Kellogg told the dairy group. 

“The family-sized dairy farm in prewar 
years had about 20 cows in the milking 
string” the speaker said. “We can expect 
the future family-sized dairy farm to have 
40 to 50 cows, and the farmer to do the 
chores in the same amount of time as today. 

“What is the solution to this production 
problem? Lower prices will not help because 
we as a nation are eating better than ever 
before—too well for many of us. It has been 
estimated that a 10-percent drop in milk 
price increases consumption by ony 2 per- 
cent. This is too costly an increase. 
Through advertising and promotion we are 
changing the American diet—reducing the 
starches and increasing the proteins. Milk 
is benefitting from this change. 

“Interesting things are going on in dis- 
tribution,” Mr. Kellogg pointed out. “In 
many ways, we are reducing labor hours. 
Three-day-a-week home deliveries of milk 
have paralleled expansion of labor-saving 
self-service grocery stores. Processing oper- 
ations have been streamlined. Wage rates 
have risen. More interestingly, many serv- 
ices have been added, 
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“Our most important job is to provide 
the customer a product she wants at a price 
she can and will pay. She is buying milk 
at current prices in larger quantities than 

in prewar days and in larger quantities than 
last year. 

“The Bureau of Labor Statistics reports 
that, at today’s wages, the average working- 
man works 7 minutes to earn the price of a 
quart of milk. In 1954 he worked 8 minutes. 
In 1947 it took 10 minutes of work. And in 
that prosperous year of 1929 he labored 15 
minutes to earn the 14 cents it required to 
buy a quart of milk. Have we made prog- 
ress?” 

Mr. Kellogg said that the dairy farmer 
wants and deserves a price for his milk that 
will enable his standard of living to rise along 
with that of his city customers, but the price 
should not be so high as to discourage con- 
sumption, encourage substitution of com- 
petitive foods or discourage the development 
of more efficiency in production and dis- 
tribution. 

“The consumer has many interests in this 
picture,” he said. She wants a bargain and 
needs to be told what a bargain she is now 
getting, and why.” 


EAST-WEST TRADE CONTROLS 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. President, it is be- 
coming more and more apparent that 
some Democratic leaders are endeavor- 
ing to make an issue of the manner in 
which the United States deals with 14 of 
its allies in controlling or decontrolling 
various items which are essential so far 
as Soviet Russia is concerned. Under 
the circumstances, I feel very strongly 
that the country should have the benefit, 
through the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, of 
the statements made yesterday by Sec- 
retary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks and 
Under Secretary of State Herbert 
Hoover, Jr., before the subcommittee of 
which I am a member. 

All of us will recall that during the last 
World War Soviet Russia received from 
the United States, under lend-lease, 
more than $11 billion worth of supplies— 
airplanes, trucks, guns, lathes, and other 
kinds of equipment—which were made a 
part of the Soviet enterprise in the war. 
Not only did we give Soviet Russia $11 
billion worth of material and supplies, 
but we made an enemy of Soviet Russia 
in the bargain. 

The American people were not made 
aware of all the lend-lease supplies which 
were given to Soviet Russia. That in- 
formation is held by the Departments 
of the Government to be classified. At 
various times I have requested the infor- 
mation, but I have been told that it is 
not available because it is classified. 

The work which is being carried on to- 
day by a committee of the United States 
Government jointly with representatives 
of 14 other nations is the work of a vol- 
untary organization. The United States 
is attempting to control the shipment of 
as many items as possible, in order to 
keep them from going to Soviet Russia. 
We have succeeded in controlling about 
200 items, and approximately 200 other 
items have been decontrolled. Ob- 
viously, these efforts are being used as 
an argument to end any foreign aid. 

Under the circumstances, I believe the 
people of the Nation will want to know 
how this voluntary organization op- 
erates. I think they will have a very 
good understanding of the agreements 
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when they have read the two statements 
to which I have referred. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the two statements may be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF HON. SINCLAIR WEEKS, SECRE- 
TARY OF COMMERCE, BEFORE THE SENATE 
PERMANENT SUBCOMMITTEE ON INVESTIGA= 
TIONS, COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERA- 
TIONS, MONDAY, MARCH 26, 1956 


At the outset I desire to make it abso- 
lutely clear to the public that your inquiry 
on East-West trade controls has no relation- 
ship whatsoever to the United States export 
controls on goods shipped from the United 
States. We have our own controls and they 
are not in question. Your inquiry relates 
solely to the things which our allies ship in 
East-West trade. It relates to the voluntary 
multinational controls set up by our allies 
in agreement with us. There is no power on 
earth to maintain these international con- 
trols on a single item except the power of 
persuasion. 

I desire to make another thing clear at the 
very outset. It has been stated by mem- 
bers of this subcommittee and reported in 
the press that the administration has placed 
a veil of secrecy over these international 
controls and has refused to give the facts 
to the Congress and the public. 

Nothing could be further from the fact. 
We have given to the subcommittee in pub- 
lic session the items which were wholly de- 
leted from the international list in 1954, 
and a great deal of additional material as 
hereinafter related. 

We have also offered to provide to the sub- 
committee in executive session, closed to 
Communist ears, the whole picture of the 
1954 international trade control revisions. 
This includes the Battle Act list, the items 
which were added to our upgraded or down- 
graded, or deleted in part from the interna- 
tional list and the final international list 
itself, and the reasons why these actions 
were taken. 

The subcommittee has declined to proceed 
in this manner despite the fact that this 
material is classified for national security 
reasons and despite the fact that some of this 
very same material has already been trans- 
mitted to six committees of the Congress on 
a classified basis and accepted by them on 
that basis, in accordance with customary and 
traditional procedures with respect to secu- 
rity information. 

You have further requested that the exec- 
utive branch supply to your subcommittee 
the working papers of the Joint Operating 
Committee, a subordinate interagency work- 
ing advisory group, and/or its recommenda- 
tions to higher authority in the executive 
branch. 

The responsible heads of the interested 
agencies of the executive branch, the Depart- 
ment of State, the Department of Defense, 
the Department of Commerce, and the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration, have 
carefully considered this matter, and we have 
determined that the release of this informa- 
tion and these documents would be contrary 
to the public interest, not only because the 
information is classified for the purpose of 
withholding it from the Soviet bloc but also 
because these internal operations of the exec- 
utive branch are protected from invasion by 
the historic doctrine of separation of powers. 

I am sure that your subcommittee fully 
appreciates that the entire subject of multi- 
national trade controls involves the foreign 
relations of the United States. Every step 
we take—from the initial research of sub- 
ordinate technicians to the final determina- 
tion of policy and action by the responsible 
heads of the executive branch agencies—is 
designed to further our foreign relations, 
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And foreign relations are a means by which 
this Government safeguards our own welfare 
by strengthening free world unity and de- 
fense and advancing toward a just and en- 
during peace, 

The Joint Operating Committee was set up 
in 1954 by the interested departments of the 
Government to conduct research and develop 
facts and recommendations with regard to 
the international negotiations which would 
thereafter be conducted between the repre- 
sentatives of the Allied nations in Paris in 
1954. Representatives of the State Depart- 
ment, the Defense Department, the Com- 
merce Department, the Foreign Operations 
Administration (now the International Co- 
operation Administration), and other depart- 
ments or agencies having knowledge or in- 
telligence on the subject, such as the Central 
Intelligence Agency, appointed employees to 
sit on this Committee. 

The end product of the Joint Operating 
Committee with respect to any item under 
consideration for control was to make a rec- 
ommendation to higher authority in the 
United States Government. It operated un- 
der close policy guidance and criteria laid 
down in advance by higher authority in the 
United States Government. 

Specifically, the Joint Operating Commit- 
tee recommendations went to the Deputy 
Battle Act Administrator in the Foreign Op- 
erations Administration, who was the Chair- 
man of a higher level policy group, the Eco- 
nomic Defense Advisory Committee, com- 
prised of officials from these interested de- 
partments and agencies. These matters were 
under further review at still higher levels in 
the Government, by the Battle Act Adminis- 
trator and the National Security Council. 
When finally determined, the position which 
the United States would take on a particular 
commodity or group of commodities, as a 
minimum position, would be placed in line 
for negotiation at a subsequent meeting of 
the international conference then in ses- 
sion abroad, normally through regular State 
Department channels customarily employed 
in such international negotiations. Literally, 
there was no list of JOC recommendations, as 
this was, and is, a matter of continuing re- 
view by item or group of items. 

Now, in respect to your investigation, I 
am sure that you will agree with me that, 
insofar as possible, we should not give the 
Communists even a scrap of information 
which would be of significant value to them 
in the cold war, any more than we should let 
them have commodities of strategic signifi- 
cance, 

If closely guarded information is publi- 
cized in open hearing the entire proceedings 
can be observed by agents of hostile powers 
and the entire public record can be reported 
abroad by representatives of the Communist 
press. 

Because we do not intend to give to poten- 
tial enemies information which they could 
use to our detriment, we are constrained to 
classify certain trade control information 
for national security reasons. 

This classified information includes the 
international list as finally negotiated in 
1954. It includes the Battle Act list. It 
includes the recommendations and working 
papers of the Joint Operating Committee. 
These recommendations and working papers 
are classified for national security reasons. 
They contain the strategic reasons for con- 
trol or decontrol, intelligence data derived 
from the Central Intelligence Agency and 
other sources, top secret higher policy papers 
by which the Joint Operating Committee was 
guided in its work and studies, evaluations 
and recommendations embodying materials 
of this character. Additional reasons and 
illustrations could doubtless be provided in 
executive session. 

Now if these working papers and recom- 
mendations, or their contents, were made 
public, we would bare to the Communist 
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nations some of our secret knowledge of 
their needs and deficiencies and those of our 
allies and ourselves, 

We would tell them our own strategic and 
short supply reasons for control or de- 
control. 

We would advise them of the things which 
a subordinate working group in the United 
States Government, guided by closely 
guarded high policy directives, thought our 
allies should jointly control and the de- 
gree of control. 

To some extent we would impart to the 
Soviets the exact status and description of 
controlled items, the amounts of quotas 
where quotas were involved, the items which 
should be placed on the so-called watch 
list for intelligence reasons. 

We would publicize for the benefit of po- 
tential enemies the thoughts, recommenda- 
tions, advices, and working papers of sub- 
ordinates who worked for those in the ex- 
ecutive branch who held and exercised ac- 
tion responsibility. 

Furthermore, with r to the recom- 
mendations of the Joint Operating Com- 
mittee and other similar advisory materials, 
discussions, and working papers of subordi- 
nates in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment there are additional reasons why 
the release of such materials would be con- 
trary to the public interest, apart from the 
fact that these materials are also classified 
for national security reasons. 

These communications are the confidential 
internal communications of the executive 
branch of the Government, its internal work- 
ing papers protected by the historic separa- 
tion of powers in our Government, one of 
the constitutional foundation stones of this 
Republic. 

At every level of the executive branch of 
the Government issues are vigorously de- 
bated and it is human nature that there will 
be sharp differences of opinion. The same 
thing I am sure happens in the executive 
sessions of this committee. It happens in 
the internal deliberations of the Supreme 
Court. Does the Congress or the Court offer 
such discussion to public scrutiny? 

Among such operations are preliminary 
research, undigested data subject to later 
appraisal, early drafts of memorandum as 
yet unchecked for errors, incomplete sur- 
veys which give only a fractional part of 
the final report, and other initial thinking 
and recommendations which must later be 
revised and perfected or overruled because 
of new facts or circumstances. Revelation 
of such embryonic data ripped from context 
would give an utterly false picture of a 
situation. 

All of us want the unbiased and candid 
advice of our staffs and subordinates. No 
organization, no government, no military 
commander could operate efficiently if all 
the scraps of paper and advices and rec- 
ommendations of staffs and subordinates 
were to be cast in the public view. If this 
were done it would no longer be possible 
for those charged with action to obtain can- 
did and energetic expressions of opinion at 
advisory levels in the Government. Rather 
it might create among subordinates a yes- 
man complex or a fear of standing by one’s 
own sincere convictions. 

This matter has been well stated in a re- 
cent court decision (appeal of the United 
States Securities and Exchange Commission, 
226 Fed. 2d at p. 519) as follows: 

“Mr. Justice Clark, when Attorney Gen- 
eral, stated in his manual on the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act that the internal op- 
eration of a governmental agency is not a 
matter of official record, nor are intraagency 
reports of investigations such, reflecting as 
they do research and analysis preliminary 
to official action; and that, in view of their 
nature, they must commonly be kept confi- 
dential. 
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“Mr. Justice Jackson, when Attorney Gen- 
eral, in one of his opinions (40 Op. Atty. 
Gen. 45), declared that the courts have held 
repeatedly that they will not and cannot 
require the executive branch of Govern- 
ment to produce papers which, in the opin- 
ion of the Executive, would be contrary 
to the public interest to produce; and that 
this determination is for the Executive and 
not for the courts. He cited numerous cases, 
beginning with Marbury v. Madison (1 
Cranch 137, 169 2 L. Ed. 60), and including 
Boske v. Comingore, supra.” 

Certainly the JOC recommendations and 
material su them are interagency 
papers, certainly confidential in every aspect 
of their reasoning and development of a 
final particular recommendation—an inter- 
agency working paper. 

This doctrine of the constitutional sepa- 
ration of powers of the three branches of our 
Government has been upheld by every ad- 
ministration since Washington’s time. The 
words of President Tyler are particularly 
pertinent to the matter at hand: 

“In the courts of that country from which 
we derive our great principle of individual 
liberty and the rules of evidence, it is well 
settled, and the doctrine has been fully rec- 
ognized in this country, that a minister of 
the Crown or the head of a department can 
not be compelled to produce any papers, or 
to disclose any transactions relating to the 
executive functions of the Government 
which he declares are confidential, or such 
as the public interest requires should not 
be divulged; and the persons who have been 
the channels of communication to officers 
of the State are in like manner protected 
from the disclosure of their names. Other 
instances of privileged communications 
might be enumerated, if it were deemed 
necessary. These principles are as applica- 
ble to evidence sought by a legislature as to 
that required by court.“ 

This is only one of the many cases on 
record in which the Executive Department 
of the Government has used the constitu- 
tional power to uphold the public interest. 

In recent years the Congress itself has rec- 
ognized and upheld the separation of powers 
doctrine and has refused, in accordance with 
historic practice, to comply with a District 
Court subpoena requesting that it produce 
in Court its internal records, interoffice com- 
munications and other material, including 
records of the executive sessions of com- 
mittees. For a recent illustration of this, 
I refer you to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, VOl- 
ume 96, part 1, page 565, in which reference is 
made to a resolution on this subject adopted 
by the House in 1946, as follows: 

“Resolved, That by the privilege of this 
House no evidence of a documentary charac- 
ter under the control and in possession of 
the House of Representatives can, by the 
mandate or process of the ordinary courts 
of justice, be taken from such control or 
possession but by its permission.” 

After further review of these precedents 
and after serious study and consideration of 
the internal documents and discussions in 
question, including also the question of se- 
curity classification, the executive depart- 
ments concerned have determined that their 
release and publication would be contrary 
to the public interest. 

This determination also underlies the de- 
partmental orders of March 5, 1956, and the 
letter from Acting Secretary of State Herbert 
Hoover, Jr., to this committee dated Feb- 
ruary 20, 1956, and concurred in by the in- 
terested agencies of the executive branch. 

I have tried to make clear that our unwill- 
ingness to lay bare security information and 
executive confid-nces to a watching enemy 
does not stem from unworthy impulses or 
petty differences. 

I believe that the full record of our co- 
operation with this committee will convince 
the Congress and the public that the depart- 
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ments have given you already the facts of 
this Government’s policy and action on 
East-West international trade controls. 

Let me refresh your memory with a few 
tangible assurances of our continuous desire 
to cooperate with your committee, consistent 
with our national interest and our consti- 
8 duty. As concrete evidence I cite 

1. Numerous Government witnesses have 
appeared before your subcommittee in open 
and in executive session, many of them re- 
peatedly. 

2. There have been innumerable inter- 
views by your staffs of personnel in the 
executive branch in person er by telephone. 

3. A large volume of material has been 
sent to your subcommittee—trade statistics 
both of the United States and our allies 
vis-a-vis the Soviet bloc, and a host of other 
pertinent matters. 

4. A large number of top Government offi- 
cials have appeared before your subcommit- 
tee to inform it of these events to the extent 
they could in public session—besides my- 
self, Assistant Secretary of Commerce Mc- 
Clellan, former Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce Anderson, Deputy Assistant Secretary. 
of Commerce Smith, Acting Secretary of 
State Herbert Hoover, Jr., Deputy Under 
Secretary of State Kalijarvi, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense Gray, Director of Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration Hollister, 
Harold E. Stassen, Battle Act Administra- 
tor in 1954, and others. 

5. We have given to the subcommittee in 
open session a list of the items wholly de- 
leted from the international lists in 1954, 
and have offered to give the subcommittee 
through responsible officials in executive ses- 
sion and on a classified basis those items 
which were added to the list or which were 
upgraded or downgraded in degree of con- 
trol, or which were deleted as a result of 
redefinition, in the 1954 negotiations, and 
the international list itself. These offers 
have never been taken up. 

Let me say with all due respect and can- 
dor, it seems very inconsistent for the sub- 
committee, in one breath to accuse the de- 
partments of withholding proper informa- 
tion and, in the next breath, to refuse to 
permit us to give full details—including 
classified data—in executive session. 

It is our considered opinion that the exec- 
utive departments have cooperated with this 
subcommittee to the very fullest extent con- 
sistent with our constitutional duties, the 
national security, and the public interest. 
STATEMENT BY UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE 

HERBERT Hoover, JR., BEFORE THE SENATE 

PERMANENT SUBCOMMITTEE ON INVESTIGA- 

TIONS, Mopar, Marcu 26, 1956 


Mr. Chairman, you have asked me to appear 
today to give information on the matter of 
East-West trade. 

At the outset there should be a clear un- 
derstanding of the type of East-West trade 
with which we are here concerned. We do 
not refer to trade between the United States 
and the Communist bloc, for controls on our 
trade with the Communists are not in ques- 
tion. 

What we are dealing with here is trade 
between our allies and the Communist coun- 
tries. The only effective way in which we 
can control that trade is through the power 
of persuasion. 

We have offered to give your subcommittee, 
and we repeat our offer, all necessary and ap- 
propriate information about such trade. The 
issue between us seems to be that the sub- 
committee insists that all of this information 
be given in public session. We, on the con- 
trary, feel that certain portions only be given 
to the Congress on a classified basis. To 
make this information public would violate 
our ts with our allies, and would 
be prejudicial to our national security in- 
teres 
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In any consideration of our system of in- 
ternational controls it is essential to remem- 
ber that these controls depend entirely upon 
a system of voluntary cooperation among the 
free nations of the West. Thus, the 1954 
revision of the International Control List had 
to be negotiated and agreement reached with 
all 14 of our allies. 

In those negotiations neither the United 
States nor any of the other participants got 
everything they wanted. The State Depart- 
ment, as well as the other interested De- 
partments, was not happy to see many items 
deleted from the control list. By the same 
token, some of our allies were not happy to 
see some items retained. We did succeed in 
retaining on the list highly strategic items 
which could not be controlled successfully 
without international agreement. We also 
succeeded in achieving our other major ob- 
jective, the setting up of a more effective 
enforcement system, Without agreement 
among all 15 nations, it would not have been 
possible to have any international control 
list at all. 

Thus all the responsible agencies are in full 
support of Governor Stassen's statement that 
the 1954 negotiations achieved a net security 
advantage for the United States, under all 
the circumstances then prevailing, and that 
the results were in the best interests of the 
United States. 

Some criticism has been directed during 
the course of these hearings at our allies for 
the position taken by them with regard to 
East-West trade controls. They, as well as 
Wwe, were seeking to achieve a balance between 
the beneficial effects of peaceful trade and 
the dangers of unrestricted trade in strategic 
items. Sometimes we disagreed, as free na- 
tions often do, as to where to strike that 
balance. Our negotiations in 1954 were on 
the whole a successful effort to resolve this 
problem. 

It has been suggested that we might have 
been more successful if we had used more 
than the power of persuasion. President 
Eisenhower answered that contention on De- 
cember 2, 1953, as follows: 

“The easiest thing to do with great power 
is to abuse it, to use it to excess. This most 
powerful of the free nations must not permit 
itself to grow weary of the processes of nego- 
tiation and adjustment that are fundamental 
to freedom. If it should turn impatiently 
to coercion of other free nations, our brand 
of coercion, so far as our friends are con- 
cerned, would be a mark of the imperialist 
rather than of the leader.” 

During the course of this investigation, 
complaints have been made that the execu- 
tive branch has withheld information about 
the 1954 negotiations which the Congress has 
a right to know. I do not think the record 
will sustain that point. 

On February 14 I appeared before your sub- 
committee in executive session. I offered full 
cooperation to the subcommittee, and ex- 
plained that much of the information sought 
could only be given in executive session in 
order to protect our national security. The 
subcommittee did not respond to that offer, 
but instead proceeded with open hearings. 

‘Therefore, on February 20 a letter was sent 
to the chairman on behalf of the Depart- 
ments of State, Defense, and Commerce, and 
the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion. That letter is in the record of these 
hearings. It pointed out that most of the 
documents involved in these international 
negotiations were classified and highly sensi- 
tive, and that they involved our relations 
with our governments. It was further 
stated that in many instances we had given 
a specific commitment to keep the participa- 
tion of a particular nation in this program 
secret. The letter concluded that, for these 
reasons, the international list could not be 
made public, but full information as to 
items on the list could be offered to the sub- 
committees in executive session and on a 
classified basis. 
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In a further effort to clarify our position, 
a letter was addressed to the chairman on 
March 23, pointing out that the information 
already offered would give the subcommittee, 
on a classified basis, every item on the in- 
ternational list. I would like to enter that 
letter into the record at this time. It stated 
we were ready to give the subcommittee the 
list itself on a classified basis and to discuss 
the 1954 revisions of that list with the sub- 
committee in executive session. 

Our request is not unusual. We are only 
asking to follow the same procedure fol- 
lowed by the other committees of the Con- 
gress. In matters involving foreign rela- 
tions, officials from the responsible depart- 
ments meet in executive session on frequent 
occasions with the appropriate congressional 
committees to testify on classified matters 
that affect the national interest. That 18 
all that is being requested in this instance, 

We believe that this position is essential 
if a system of international trade controls 
is to be maintained. That system rests on 
a voluntary agreement among ourselves and 
14 of our allies. When the agreement was 
negotiated in 1954, it was decided by the 15 
negotiating countries that the international 
list and the negotiations which established 
it were to be classified. Some of our allies 
would only consent to participate in the 
negotiations on the basis of a specific com- 
mitment to that effect. Pursuant to that 
agreement, and under security regulations 
issued by the Secretary of State, the inter- 
national list and the documents on which 
that list were based were classified. 

I have personally examined the documents 
involved, and it is my considered Judgment 
that to declassify the material would not 
only be a breach of faith which would be 
prejudicial to our foreign relations, but that 
it could seriously risk destroying the entire 
agreement upon which our system of con- 
trols now rests. Furthermore, it would 
jeopardize our ability to conduct further 
negotiations on this or any other subject 
in the future. For these reasons, the execu- 
tive branch must respectfully decline to 
declassify the international list. It is, how- 
ever, as stated previously available to the 
subcommittee on a classified basis. 

In arriving at this conclusion a number of 
other factors had to be considered. Our 
allies know that they must trade if they 
are going to survive. Many of them have 
had a substantial trade pattern with coun- 
tries now within the Communist bloc, ex- 
tending back over a period of a century or 
more. They are under constant pressure 
from their parliaments, trade unions, and 
industrial interests to expand their trade. 
They regard trade-control lists as an obstacle 
to such expansion. That attitude is refiected 
in their negotiations with us. We have done 
our best to resist those pressures. Our task 
would be made far more difficult if the in- 
ternational list were published at this time. 

Another factor has to do with Communist 
propaganda. East-West trade controls are a 
major target area today for Red propaganda. 
The Communists are seeking every opportu- 
nity to divide the free nations on this issue. 
Were the international list to be published, 
it would become a target for attack by Com- 
munists and left-wing groups within the 
participating countries, The combination of 
parliamentary, trade union, and business 
pressures, spurred on by subversive groups 
directed by the Communists, could, in our 
judgment, jeopardize the entire international 
system of controls, 

It has been claimed that the interna- 
tional list is already public and known to 
the Soviets. What is known to the Soviets 
is, of course, a matter of speculation. No 
doubt they do have some information as 
to items which are controlled. That does 
not seem to be a valid reason why they 
should be given all the information. 

It has also been contended that the Brit- 
ish Board of Trade List is identical to the 
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international list. That contention is not 
correct. The items on the British list vary 
ih significant details from those on the in- 
ternational list. The British list does not 
include the surveillance list nor the amounts 
of the quantitative control list. National 
lists are published by a number of other 
countries, among them, the ItaHans, the 
Canadians, and ourselves. None of these 
lists are the same, and none of them are the 
international list. 

There is one other aspect of this problem 
that should be mentioned. It is referred 
to in our letter of March 23. The working 
papers of the Joint Operating Committee 
are internal communications and working 
papers of an advisory nature which are his- 
torically retained within the executive 
branch. These files and working papers 
we are not in a position to make available 
to the subcommittee. The Secretary of 
Commerce is prepared to discuss this aspect 
of the matter later in the hearing. 

We regret that the balance of the informa- 
tion now being requested by your subcom- 
mittee can only be furnished on a classified 
basis. To declassify it would jeopardize our 
foreign relations and be prejudicial to the 
national interest. There is no effort on our 
part to withhold from the Congress any in- 
formation which it should rightfully have. 
Our only interest is to see to it that the in- 
formation is made available in such a way as 
to protect the best interests of the United 
States. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, may we re- 
peat that we desire to cooperate with your 
committee, to the fullest extent possible, in 
your consideration of this important subject. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I notice that the Sena- 
tor said the United States gave $11 billion 
worth of material to Soviet Russia. Asa 
matter of fact, was not the amount 
nearer $12 billion? 

Mr. BENDER. Perhaps it was nearer 
$12 billion than $11 billion. If so, I made 
an understatement; but it is better to 
understate than to overstate. 

At any rate, the United States bought 
for itself an enemy which has been mak- 
ing war on us constantly. 

Our country is not now doing business 
with Russia. We regret that some of our 
allies are. All we can do and are doing 
is to use every means possible to persuade 
them to mend their ways. 


THE DECISION OF THE SUPREME 
COURT IN THE SCHOOL CASES— 
DECLARATION OF CONSTITU- 
TIONAL PRINCIPLES 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I may 
speak for nct to exceed 7 minutes on a 
matter which I feel is of some impor- 
tance. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and the Senator from New Jersey is 
recognized for 7 minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, about two weeks ago many of us 
were greatly concerned to hear a dis- 
tinguished colleague of ours present to 
the Senate the so-called manifesto that 
had been prepared and signed by a large 
number of members of the House and 
Senate from our Southern States. This 
manifesto related to segregation in the 
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schools, and especially the Supreme 
Court decision of May 17, 1954. I have 
been giving this manifesto careful study 
ever since. 

Mr. President, I believe firmly in our 
form of government and the separation 
of powers between the executive, legisla- 
tive, and judicial arms of the Govern- 
ment. I believe, also, that the Supreme 
Court of the United States is charged 
with the responsibility of interpreting 
the Constitution. I believe, therefore, 
that the unanimous decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States on May 
17, 1954, determining that segregation in 
our schools was unconstitutional under 
the 14th amendment of the Constitution, 
is the latest word on this subject, and 
should be respected by all law abiding 
citizens. 

In making the foregoing statement I 
am not unmindful of the difficulties in- 
volved in the problem. I commend the 
signers of the manifesto for the moder- 
ation of the language they used in ques- 
tioning the validity of the Supreme Court 
decision and in urging a quiet, unemo- 
tional approach to the solving of the 
problem which troubles them. There is 
no evidence in this document of rebel- 
lion; there is no evidence of any inten- 
tion to divide our country. The spirit of 
the manifesto is moderate and is re- 
spected by all of us, even those of us who 
completely disagree with its substance 
and purpose. We can be truly thankful 
that the violence and bloodshed of a cen- 
tury ago are not present in the contro- 
versy as it faces us today. 

Mr. President, to me the issue really is 
not primarily one of law and its inter- 
pretation, nor is it one of preserving tra- 
ditions in the South that may have been 
controlling over many generations. The 
real issue involved is our conception of 
mankind in these modern times; our 
recognition that our Government was 
conceived and brought into being for the 
safety and protection of the individual 
human beings who compose our popula- 
tion; and our conviction that individual 
human beings are not meant to be pawns 
of the State, nor are they meant to be ex- 
ploited by the strong simply because they 
are weak and cannot resist. 

Mr. President, we are presented with 
the question of whether citizenship, 
which is guaranteed to all our people by 
the 14th amendment, can be divided so as 
to result in first- and second-class citi- 
zens. Can we say today that any man 
should be superior to his fellows in his 
enjoyment of rights under the Consti- 
tution? Can we say that anyone should 
properly be denied equality of oppor- 
tunity in this great land of ours? 

I do not overlook the fact that during 
the last century the Negroes in our pop- 
ulation, since the Emancipation Procla- 
mation, have advanced steadily upwards 
towards the enjoyment of their rights as 
citizens. Real progress has been made 
and we all now feel the justice and the 
inevitability of equality of opportunity. 
We realize, however, that because of the 
lack of equitable opportunities in the 
past, the Negroes in our population have 
not had the same chances as the rest 
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of us for social and economic advance- 
ment. Therefore, they have found 
themselves in situations of social and 
economic inferiority with the consequent 
discriminations which inevitably follow. 

But, as I have said, the Supreme Court 
has decided that segregation in public 
schools is unconstitutional under the 
equal protection provisions of the 14th 
amendment, and, therefore, we are chal- 
lenged to find ways and means to estab- 
lish equality of educational opportunity 
on a firm footing without rancor, bit- 
terness, or denial of the principles of 
equality. 

In States like my own—New Jersey 
where there is little or no discrimination 
and where there is no segregation in 
education, I have never heard any com- 
plaints that integration in the schools 
had been detrimental to any student, or 
a cause of serious objection by either 
parents or children. Where we have ap- 
plied integration in our Armed Forces, 
or in our occupations generally the ex- 
periments appear to have been suc- 
cessful. 

If we have a faith, as I have, that all 
human beings are equal in the sight of 
Almighty God, we have a real challenge 
to see whether in an understanding way 
and without recourse to force we can 
find a reasonable solution to this prob- 
lem. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the United States 
Senate, and one who has traveled wide- 
ly abroad, especially in the Far East, 
where dark-skinned people are in over- 
whelming majority, I feel the problem 
which is before us in America may well 
have an important bearing on our fu- 
ture foreign relations and ultimately on 
the whole problem of lasting peace. 

The question then arises, Is there not 
then a human approach to this problem, 
an approach having nothing to do with 
law or southern social traditions? 

I suggest the following step might be 
taken immediately, namely, the designa- 
tion by the President of a special com- 
mission of outstanding citizens, repre- 
senting both sides of the controversy, to 
consider unemotionally and objectively 
the implications of the present conflict 
and the practical difficulties involved in 
the Supreme Court decision. This would 
lay the foundation for a more under- 
standing atmosphere. 

Mr. President, it is my conviction that 
America must be united in finding the 
answer to this explosive problem. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there further morning business? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state it. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Are we still 
in the morning hour? 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. We 
are still in the morning hour. 
Is there further morning business? 


DANGEROUS INFLATION 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, inflation is one of the most 
dangerous things confronting our free 
enterprise system in the United States. 
Easy money is often advocated by those 
who probably want to help the little fel- 
low. But what they propose would really 
hurt him. Every inflationary action 
damages those with fixed incomes or 
those whose earnings are from daily toil. 

Peacetime inflation must be kept un- 
der control. A dollar earned 10 years 
ago purchases only 70 percent of what 
it would buy at that time. 

In the annual report of the United 
States Steel Corp. there is a very sound 
discussion of this subject. The com- 
pany is performing a fine service, giving 
the benefit of its knowledge to the stock- 
holders and its employees, the great per- 
centage of whom are seriously hurt by 
the inflationary trend in our country. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this phase of the re- 
port be printed in the body of the Rec- 
ORD, as a part of my remarks, 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report was ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


INSTITUTIONALIZED INFLATION 


Of great importance to industry and hence 
to United States Steel is the development of 
what appears to be a permanent and alarm- 
ing peacetime trend of cost and price infla- 
tion. During the war period, 1940-43, 
United States Steel’s employment costs per 
employee hour increased at a rapid rate, as 
may be observed in the chart on this page. 
But in the 10 years since 1945 there has been 
an uninterrupted and even greater rate of 
inflation in this cost. Over the whole period, 
1940-55, the average annual increase is 8.0 
percent compounded, 

A parelleling employment cost inflation 
has been general throughout industry and 
Government. This has been reflected in 
greater taxes and mounting prices of things 
purchased by United States Steel. Thus 
United States Steel's costs other than em- 
ployment costs have risen in step with its 
employment cost inflation. During the 15 
years since 1940 United States Steel’s total 
of all costs per employee hour has increased 
an average of 8.7 percent per annum com- 
pounded. 

Since it is impossible for output per em- 
ployee hour to be increased at anything like 
these rates it has been necessary from time 
to time—as competition permitted—to raise 
steel prices and thereby pass on to buyers of 
steel part of the underlying cost inflation. 
According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
the prices of steel mill products increased 
from 1940 to 1955 by 119 percent. None of 
that increase has resulted in widening the 
percentage spread between costs and sales 
prices since United States Steel’s income as 
a percent of sales was less in 1955 than in 
1940, despite 1955’s higher operating rate. 

Wartime inflation is characteristic of 
American history. Continuous peacetime 
inflation is not. In each of the decades im- 
mediately following the War of 1812, the 
Civil War and World War I, wholesale prices, 
according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
receded to 46, 59 and 74 percent, respectively, 
of the inflated level they averaged in the 
last war year. But in 1955 such wholesale 
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prices had risen to 161 percent of their 
average level in 1945. Prices in the tenth 
year after the War of 1812 were 68 percent of 
those prevailing just before that war. The 
percentages for the Civil War and World War 
I were, respectively, 128 and 142. But prices 
in 1955 averaged 217 percent of their 1939-40 
average. Something new has appeared in 
the American economy. 

Two basic roots of the inflationary tend- 
ency are discernible, The first one is the 
institution of industrywide labor unions, 
headed by leaders who, with power to bring 
about industrywide strikes, seek always to 
outdo each other in elevating employment 
costs in their respective industries. The 
legislative and social framework within 
which they function compels them to com- 
pete in elevating this basic cost. 

The other root is the Government's “full 
employment” policy under which the money 
supply must be inflated fast enough to ac- 
commodate the inflating employment cost, 
lest that mounting cost bring about its nat- 
ural result of pricing some people out of their 
jobs, even though only temporarily. It takes 
ever more dollars to cover ever rising costs 
and prices if industry's full output is to be 
purchased. The money supply—people’s 
bank deposits subject to check plus their 
pocket currency—was in 1955, on a per capita 
basis, 2.7 times what it was in 1940. This is 
equivalent to 6.8 percent per annum com- 
pounded. 

The abuse of labor monopoly privilege and 
the monetary policy that transfers to the 
public in higher prices the penalty of that 
abuse appear to be the main elements of in- 
stitutionalized inflation. It would be most 
helpful in this regard if those responsible for 
determining wage costs and fiscal policies 
were constantly aware of the inflationary po- 
tentials of their decisions, 

The possibility of steady cost-price infla- 
tion creates many complex problems of cor- 
porate adaptation thereto. But overriding 
them is the recurring tendency of the infla- 
tion to become speculatively explosive. The 
checking of inflation by the monetary means 
available can and has resulted in business 
readjustment. If permitted to go unchecked, 
the eventual readjustment would no doubt 
be even more severe. Readjustment, as pre- 
viously noted, has a multiplied impact on 
United States Steel. In mid-1953 United 
States Steel was operating at full capacity. 
By the summer of 1954 the rate had fallen 
below 65 percent. By the end of 1955 opera- 
tions were again near capacity. Thus capacity 
is made alternately to seem either excessive 
or inadequate. This is hot an efficient long- 
time use by the Nation of its capital invested 
in the tools of production. Hence great in- 
terest and importance attach to restraint of 
inflation which may be accomplished in part 
through monetary controls. 

MONETARY CONTROLS 

Monetary controls rest primarily with the 
Federal Reserve System, which includes the 
12 regional Federal Reserve banks and the 
Board of Governors in Washington. The 
member banks that serve the public are 
required by law to keep reserves on deposit 
with their respective Reserve banks equal 
to a designated percentage of their own de- 
posits. Through purchase or sale of Gov- 
ernment securities (so-called open-market 
operations), the Reserve banks have power 
to increase or decrease member-bank re- 
serves—to create “easy” or “tight” money 
conditions, When member-bank reserves 
are increased beyond those required, the 
member banks are under pressure to use 
these excess reserves in loans, if possible, or 
in the purchase of securities. Such actions 
generally result in lower interest rates and 
an increase in member-bank deposits. Since 
people’s bank deposits constitute the prin- 
‘cipal part of the money supply, an increase 
therein is the process of inflating the money 
supply. f 
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Conversely, the Reserve banks, by the re- 
verse open-market operation, may reduce the 
reserves of the member banks to the point 
where they are required to borrow from and 
pay an interest rate to the Reserve banks 
in order to maintain their reserves at the 
legal requirement. Under this tight-money 
circumstance, pressure on the member banks 
to increase deposits through loan and in- 
vestment expansion is replaced by the re- 
verse pressure. This is the process of check- 
ing inflation or compelling deflation of the 
money supply. 

CONFLICTING OBJECTIVES 


The Reserve System’s task of continuously 
maintaining money and credit conditions 
that will meet the needs of agriculture, com- 
merce, and industry without developing in- 
flationary boom“ and reactionary “bust” is 
most difficult. The handicaps under which 
the System operates deserve more under- 
standing than they are generally accorded. 
In wartime this general purpose, like other 
purposes, must be subordinated to the over- 
riding win the war“ purpose. Money must 
be made “easy” so that the Government can 
sell great quantities of low-interest bonds 
to cover expenditures. This runs the risk of 
a dangerously inflated monetary and credit 
structure at the end of the war. 

In peacetime, as previously noted, the gen- 
eral purpose is now partially subordinated 
to the policy of accommodating employment 
cost inflation. Moreover, there are many 
self-styled “liberals” who constantly, if 
shortsightedly, endorse “easy” money and 
protest any safeguarding tightening of 
money. It is a curious attitude because it 
is the little folk on fixed or pension 
and with savings deposits or bonds and life 
insurance who get “hurt” by decreasing buy- 
ing power of the dollar. Thus $100 so in- 
vested 10 years ago and cashed in today will 
buy less than 70 percent of what it would 
have bought when it was invested. 

In view of these handicaps the achieve- 
ments of the Reserve System in recent years 
have been notable. By tightening money in 
1952-53 the post-Korea inflation that then 
threatened was checked. By easing money 
in mid-1953 the inventory readjustment was 
eased. By tightening money once again some 
months ago the prespect of renewed infia- 
tion was moderated. Although wholesale 
and consumer price indexes have been gen- 
erally stable since 1953, there were infla- 
tionary advances in employment cost, con- 
struction cost, some industrial prices and 
security prices in 1955. 

The hope that serious inflation and re- 
actionary collapse may be avoided in the 
future lies in a widening public understand- 
ing of the new institutionalized cost infla- 
tion and in public endorsement of the mone- 
tary restraints needed to keep it from be- 
coming explosive. It is in those same de- 
velopments that United States Steel’s hope 
lies of more steadily and hence more eco- 
nomically utilizing its facilities and man- 
power in the enduring service of the Nation. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 


there further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 


ANNOUNCEMENT REGARDING CON- 
FERENCE REPORT ON TREASURY- 
POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION 
BILL 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 

dent, on March 15 the Senate sent to 

conference House bill 9064, the Treasury- 

Post Office appropriation bill for 1957. 

It is my understanding that the con- 

ferees have agreed upon a report, The 

House will act first on the report; but 

I should like to have the Senate be on 

notice that as soon as the House acts 
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on the conference report, we plan to 
have it taken up here in the Senate; 
and we hope we shall be able to do so 
prior to the Easter recess. 


ELECTION OF PRESIDENT AND 
VICE PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business, 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 31) 
proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States providing 
for the election of President and Vice 
President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the substitute 
amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr, HUMPHREY], for 
himself and certain other Senators, to 
the substitute amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL], 
for himself and certain other Senators. 

On this question, 1 hour of debate is 
permitted, under the unanimous-consent 
agreement, 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I wonder 
whether the distinguished minority 
leader will yield me 5 minutes from the 
time available to Senators who are in 
opposition to the pending amendment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes, Mr. Presi- 
dent; I yield 5 minutes for that pur- 
pose to the distinguished Senator from 
New York. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from New York is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, the cur- 
rent debate on the floor of the Senate 
on Senate Joint Resolution 31 has been 
most constructive. It has again focused 
the Nation’s attention on the need for 
abolishing the archaic electoral college, 
and substituting the direct popular vote 
of the people as the method of electing 
the President and Vice President of the 
United States. The debate likewise 
again has shown the inherent dangers 
involved in drafting proposed consti- 
tutional amendments on the Senate 
floor. 

In 1950, I cosponsored and supported 
the so-called Lodge-Gossett amendment 
which passed the Senate by an over- 
whelming vote, but met defeat in the 
House of Representatives. I cospon- 
sored Senate Joint Resolution 31, when 
it was introduced in January 1955, be- 
cause of my previous support of the 
similar Lodge-Gossett amendment. 
However, my continued study of this 
important constitutional question has 
convinced me that no halfway measure 
will solve the problem. Either we should 
decide to substitute a direct vote of all 
the people in the United States in a 
general election without regard to 
boundaries of the several States, or we 
should continue under the electoral- 
college system until such time as we are 
willing to make a complete transition. 

Senate Joint Resolution 31 would go 
far toward the goal of the direct popu- 
lar election of the President and the Vice 
President of the United States. However, 
it would continue the use of electoral 
votes, and merely would abolish the elec- 
toral college; as such. The proposed 
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substitute for Senate Joint Resolution 
31, which I also originally cosponsored, 
would create an alternative method by 
which the States could apportion their 
electoral votes; and this, of course, would 
result in a dual system for the election of 
the President and Vice President. The 
several States would select whichever 
system best fitted their particular politi- 
cal needs. It is, indeed, difficult, if not 
impossible, to determine what ultimate 
effect such a dual approach would have 
upon the election of the President and 
Vice President, as well as upon our major 
political parties. I suspect that this pro- 
posed system would greatly benefit the 
South and the Midwest at the expense of 
the more highly populated areas of the 
country. In any event, I do not believe 
that it would improve the Constitution 
of the United States to substitute a selec- 
tive system for electing the President 
and Vice President for a uniform system 
which has conflicted with the popular 
vote of the people on only three occa- 
sions in our history. 

Other substitutes have been proposed, 
but only one that I have seen squarely 
meets the issue by abolishing not only 
the electoral college, but also the ap- 
portionment of electoral votes to the 
States for determining the election of 
the President and Vice President. I would 
support an amendment of this nature. 
If it is not adopted, I am hopeful that the 
Senate in its wisdom will return this en- 
tire matter to the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary for further study. Con- 
stitutional amendments should not be 
treated lightly, and every compromise 
proposal before the Senate might well 
lead to greater difficulties than those we 
have encouraged under the present pro- 
vision in the Constitution itself. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore: The 
question is on agreeing to the substitute 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], for 
himself and certain other Senators, to 
the substitute amendment submitted by 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL], 
for himself and certain other Senators. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not know what Senator con- 
trols the time available to those who 
favor the pending substitute. The mi- 
nority leader yielded time in opposition 
to it. I believe that under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement the majority 
leader is to control the time ir opposi- 
tion. 

Mr. President, if there is to be no fur- 
ther discussion of the pending substitute 
amendment, I suggest that the remain- 
ing time be yielded back, and that there 
then be a quorum call. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair understands that the Senator 
from New York [Mr. LEHMAN], the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Murray] and 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. NEU- 
BERGER] are the cosponsors of the pend- 
ing substitute for the so-called Daniel 
substitute. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator from New York [Mr. 
LEHMAN] is in the Chamber, and I un- 
derstand that he is prepared to yield 
back the time available to those who 
favor the pending substitute. If he will 
yield back the time available to the pro- 
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ponents, I shall yield back the remainder 
of the time available to the opponents. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I am 
very glad indeed to yield back the time 
available to the proponents. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Then, Mr. 
President, I yield back the remaining 
time available to the opponents. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. All 
time remaining on the pending question 
has been yielded back. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Then, Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I understand that the yeas and 
nays will not be asked for on the pend- 
ing amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the substitute 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] for himself 
and other Senators, to the amendment 
in the nature of a substitute offered by 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL] 
for himself and other Senators. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question now recurs on the substitute 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Texas [Mr DANIEL] for himself and 
other Senators. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment to the amendment will be 
printed in the Recorp, unless the Sen- 
ator desires to have it read. 

Mr. LANGER. I think it would be 
advisable to have it read. It is not very 
long. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
North Dakota to the substitute amend- 
ment of the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
DANIEL] will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. It is proposed to 
strike out all after the resolving clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

That the following article is proposed as 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which shall be valid to all in- 
tents and purposes as part of the Constitu- 
tion when ratified by conventions in three- 
fourths of the several States: 

“ARTICLE — 

“SECTION 1. The executive power shall be 
vested in a President of the United States 
of America. He shall hold his office during 
the term of 4 years, and together with the 
Vice President, chosen for the same term, be 
nominated and elected as hereinafter pro- 
vided. 

“Src. 2. The official candidates of political 


parties for President and Vice President shall 
be nominated at a primary election by direct 
vote. Voters in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for voters of the most 
numerous branch of the State legislature, 
but, in the primary election each voter shall 
be eligible to vote only in the primary of the 
party of his registered affiliation. The time 
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of such primary election shall be the same 
throughout the United States, and, unless 
the Congress shall by law appoint a different 
day, such primary election shall be held on 
the first Tuesday, after the first Monday in 
June in the year preceding the expiration of 
the regular term of President and Vice Presi- 
dent. No person shall be a candidate for 
nomination for President or Vice President 
except in the primary of the party of his reg- 
istered affiliation, and his name shall be on 
that party’s ballot in all the States if he shall 
have filed a petition in the seat of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States with the Sec- 
retary of State, which petition shall be valid 
only if filed at least 60 days prior to the day 
of the primary election and if signed by 
qualified voters in any or all of the several 
States, equal in number to at least 1 percent 
of the total number of popular votes cast 
throughout the United States for all candi- 
dates for President (or, in the case of the 
primary election first held after the ratifica- 
tion of this article, for electors of President 
and Vice President) in the most recent pre- 
vious presidential election. 

“Sec. 3. For the purposes of this article a 
political party shall be recognized as such if 
at any time within 4 years next preceding a 
primary election it has had registered as 
members thereof more than 5 percent of the 
total registered voters in the United States, 

“Sec. 4. Within 30 days after such primary 
election, the chief executive of each State 
shall make distinct lists of all persons of 
each political party, for whom votes were 
cast, and the number of votes for each such 
person, which lists shall be signed, certified, 
and transmitted under the seal of such State 
to the seat of the Government of the United 
States, directed to the Secretary of State, 
who shall open all certificates and count the 
votes. The person receiving the greatest ag- 
gregate number of popular votes of the party 
of his registered affiliation for President shall 
be the official candidate for President of such 
party throughout the United States; and 
the person receiving the greatest aggregate 
number of popular votes of the party of his 
registered affiliation for Vice President shall 
be the official candidate for Vice President 
of such party throughout the United States. 

“SEC. 5. In the event of the death or res- 
ignation of the official candidate of any po- 
litical party for President, the person nomi- 
nated by such political party for Vice Presi- 
dent shall be the official candidate of such 
party for President. In the event of the 
deaths or resignations of the official candi- 
dates of any political party for President and 
Vice President, or in the event of the death 
or resignation of the official candidate of any 
political party for Vice President, a national 
committee of such party shall designate such 
candidate or candidates, who shall then be 
deemed the official candidate or candidates 
of such party, but in choosing such candi- 
date or candidates the vote shall be taken by 
States, the delegation from each State hav- 
ing one vote. A quorum for such purposes 
shall consist of a delegate or delegates from 
two-thirds of the States, and a majority of 
all States shall be necessary to a choice, 

“Sec. 6, The electoral college system of 
electing the President and Vice President of 
the United States is hereby abolished. The 
President and Vice President of the United 
States shall be elected at a general election 
by the people of the several States by direct 
popular vote of the qualified voters in each 
State who shall have the qualifications requi- 
site for electors of the most numerous branch 
of the State legislature. The time of such 
election shall be the same throughout the 
United States, and unless the Congress shall 
by law appoint a different day, such election 
shall be held on the first Tuesday after the 
first Monday in November in the year pre- 
ceding the expiration of the regular term of 
the President and Vice President. Only the 
names of candidates officially nominated in 
primaries as herein provided shall appear 
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upon the official ballot in every State for the 
offices of President and Vice President. ; 

“Sec. 7. Within 30 days after such election, 
the chief executive of each State shall make 
distinct lists of all persons receiving votes 
for President and all persons receiving votes 
for Vice President, and the number of votes 
cast in such State for each, which lists shall 
be signed, certified, and transmitted under 
the seal of such State to the seat of the 
Government of the United States directed 
to the President of the Senate. The Presi- 
dent of the Senate shall, on the 6th day of 
January, or if such day shall fall on Sunday, 
on the 7th day of January, in the presence 
of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
open all the certificates and the votes shall 
then be counted. The person having the 
greatest aggregate number of popular votes 
for President shall be President, and the 
person having the greatest aggregate num- 
ber of popular votes for Vice President shall 
be Vice President. No person constitu- 
tionally ineligible to the office of President 
shall be eligible to that of Vice President of 
the United States. 

“Sec. 8. In the event that it is shown by 
such certificates that the two persons re- 
ceiving the greatest number of votes for 
President have received an equal number of 
such votes, the House of Representatives, by 
ballot, shall choose the President from the 
two persons receiving the greatest. number 
of votes for President. In choocing the Pres- 
ident the votes shall be taken by States, 
the representation from each State having 
one vote. A quorum for this purpose shall 
consist of a Member or Members from two- 
thirds of the States, and a majority of all 
the States shall be necessary to the choice, 
If the House of Representatives shall not 
choose a Président whenever the right of 
choice shall devolve upon them, before the 
20th day of January next following, then the 
Vice President shall act as President, as in 
the case of death or other constitutional dis- 
ability of the President. In the event that 
it is shown by such certificates that the two 
persons receiving the greatest number of 
votes for Vice President have received an 
equal number of such votes, the Senate, by 
ballot, shall choose the Vice President from 
the two persons having the greatest num- 
ber of votes for Vice President. A quorum 
for this purpose shall consist of two-thirds 
of the whole number of Senators, and a ma- 
jority of the whole number shall be neces- 
sary to a choice. 

“Sec. 9. Congress shall have power to en- 
force this article by appropriate legislation. 

“Sec. 10. The Congress shall have power 
to provide by appropriate legislation for 
methods of determining any dispute or con- 
troversy that may arise in the counting and 
canvassing of the votes for President and 
Vice President in any such primary or gen- 
eral election. The places and manner of 
holding such primary or general election 
shall be prescribed in each State by the legis- 
lature thereof; but the Congress may at any 
time by law make or alter such regulations. 

“Sec. 11. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by conven- 
tions in the several States as provided in 
the Constitution, within 7 years from the 
date of the submission hereof to the States 
by the Congress.” 


It is proposed to amend the title so 
as to read: “Joint resolution proposing 
‘an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States providing for nomina- 
tion of candidates for President and 
Vice President, and for election of such 
candidates by popular vote.“ 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
substitute amendment offered by the 
Senator from North Dakota. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


gressmen, 
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Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the statement, 
which I have prepared be read by the 
clerk. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to have the Senator 
state for the Recor the reason for his 
request, which he has stated to me. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I am 
still laboring under the same difficulty 
under which I suffered some weeks ago. 
On a previous occasion I obtained unani- 
mous consent to have a statement read. 
I am under the care of eye doctors. My 
condition is improving somewhat, but it 
is still very difficult for me to read. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the clerk may read the 
statement. 

- The Chief Clerk read the statement, as 
follows: 
Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, when I 
came to the Senate in 1940, my office was 
next to that of Senator George Norris of 
Nebraska, who for years had been at- 
tempting to get a constitutional amend- 
ment through providing for direct elec- 
tion of President by popular vote. Being 
closely associated with Senater Norris, 
I took- up this bill upon his death and 
regularly I have been introducing bills 
every 2 years providing for a constitu- 
tional amendment which would provide 
that the people can vote directly for 
whomever they want for President. On 
the first day of February 1950, after de- 
bating this matter upon the floor of the 


Senate, I secured 32 votes in favor of it,. 


and Senator Russet. Lone, of Louisiana, 
paired in its favor. In other words, one- 
third of the Senate voted in favor of this 
measure. Before a constitutional amend- 
ment can be submitted to the people, it 
requires a two-thirds vote. 

This year, a determined effort is being 
made by a large group of Senators to 
submit a constitutional amendment to 
revise the election laws. The proposed 
amendments are entirely unsatisfactory 
because they do not abolish the conven- 
tion method of selecting candidates for 
President and Vice President. In other 
words, the old system of the politicians 
meeting in smoke-filled rooms and hand- 
picking these candidates will continue 
unless my substitute is adopted. 

Frankly, there is no reason why the 
people should not have the right in pri- 
mary election to select their candidates 
on the Republican and Democratic tick- 
ets, just as they now vote in primary 
election for United States Senators, Con- 
governors, and other State 
Officials. Most of the listeners in 1952 
on television saw how in both the Re- 
publican and Democratic Conventions 
the politicians selected the candidates, 
and the universal feeling of disgust that 
emanated from actually seeing these 


‘conventions in operation has mounted 


during the last 3 years. Many of you 
are familiar with the Republican Con- 


vention in Philadelphia several years ago 


where counterfeit tickets of admission 
were paid by men and women who filled 


‘the galleries and shouted “We want 
‘Willkie, we want Willkie,” and how a 


large advertising firm had been hired to 
send in thousands of telegrams to the 
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delegates: Some of you are likely fa- 
miliar, too, with the book written by 
Delegate Sparks, mayor of Akron, Ohio, 
who charged that the delegates from 
Arizona were offered $75,000 just to yield 
their place to another State, although 
Arizona is at the top of the list next to 
Alabama. And the oldtimers will re- 
member how when the Republican Con- 
vention was held in Chicago in the con- 
test between Leonard Wood and Frank 
O. Louden the sum in excess of $100,000 
was offered to 3 delegates to bribe them 
for their votes. And more recently some 
of you will remember how when the Dem- 
ocratic Convention was held in Chicago 
the late Mayor. Kelly arranged for a 
loudspeaker in what was known as the 
sewer of the basement of the building 
and to have that loudspeaker play some- 
thing which blazoned forth, “We want 
Roosevelt, we want Roosevelt.” 

At the time that this country was or- 
ganized, governors were not even elected, 
they were appointed; and in some of the 
States they had to own a certain amount 
of property before they could even be 
appointed. Since that time, we have 
made progress by having many States 
elect their courts on independent tickets, 
the feeling being that the courts should 
be neither Democratic nor Republican, 
Also, we have nonpartisan elections for 
county officials and candidates for State 
office including governors where the 
people select their candidates in the pri- 
mary, And, of course, the late Senator 
George Norris succeeded in getting a 
constitutional amendment which pro- 
vided that United States Senators could 
no longer be elected by the legislatures 
but that the people themselves by going 
to the polls could choose by majority 
vote the men whom they wanted as Re- 
publicans or Democrats to be their can- 
didates. 

Had my substitute amendment been 
in effect in 1952, Mr. Taft, Mr. Dewey, 
Mr. Eisenhower, or any other leading 
Republican could have been a candidate 
merely by submitting a petition signed 
by 1 percent of those who voted in the 
prior presidential primary, and the peo- 
ple would have selected the man they 
wanted to head the ticket at a general 
election. And the Democrats could have 
shown whether they wanted Mr. Steven- 
son, Mr. Kefauver, Mr. Barkley, Gov- 
ernor Williams, of Michigan, Governor 


Harriman, of New York, or any one of 


the many candidates who at that time 
were vying with each other to be the 
Democratic nominee. 

Certainly the people can be trusted to 


‘select the man that they want to be their 


nominee at a primary election just, as I 
said before, they select their Members 
of Congress, governors, and State offi- 
cials. 

If my substitute providing for direct 
election of President, which is cospon- 


sored by other Senators, is adopted, a re- 


form which is so badly needed in this 
country will result in the 49 percent of 


the people who did not go to the polls in 


the last presidential election getting out 


‘and voting. In Germany at the last elec- 


tion, 95 percent of the people voted, and 


in Japan almost that same percentage 
voted; while in the United States only 51 


percent of the people voted, and in some 
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of the Southern States where they have 


the one-party system, less than 1 percent 


of the people voted in some of the most 
important elections within their States. 


Many people believe that they actually 


voted for Mr. Eisenhower or Mr. Steven- 


son in the last election, when as a mat- 
ter of fact they did not. Instead, they 


voted for a group of delegates from their 


particular State or Territory. The re- 
sult is that a small group met in a 
smoke-filled room, selected the man they 
wanted to be the Democratic nominee or 
the Republican nominee, and the only 
choice the people had was to vote for one 
or the other. In other words, the politi- 
cians may pick out two bad men and then 
say to the people, “Here the two fellows 
are—take your pick.” It is no wonder 
when that kind of system exists that ap- 
proximately one-half of the people do not 
take the trouble to go to the polls. In 
many States, particularly in the South, 
the Republicans will not vote because 
they know they are in the minority and 
so why go and vote. But under the di- 
rect election of President by popular 
vote, hundreds of thousands of Republi- 


cans down South would know that a vote 


in South Carolina or Mississippi would 
count just as much as a vote in Maine, 
North Dakota, California, or New York. 

In making this appeal to the people, I 
hope I may arouse sufficient interest of 
the people who want to preserve our Re- 
public to get in touch with their Senators 
and Congressmen and ask them to sup- 
port this substitute amendment to the 
Constitution, so that in this great coun- 
try of ours the common people and not a 
group of politicians may select the can- 
didates. In other words, if this substi- 
tute amendment is adopted, it will mean 
that there will be a primary election in 
each State in June. The candidates on 
the Democratic and the Republican 
ticket who receive the highest votes will 
fight it out in November. 

It is just plain commonsense that in 
this Nation the people should choose 
their President and Vice President, 
rather than have an electoral college 
made up of politicians and officeholders 
who time after time after time have, in 
direct violation of the will of the people, 
nominated candidates whom the rank 
and file of the people did not want. 

I now quote from a speech on this sub- 
ject made on the floor of the Senate by 
the late Senator George Norris: 

The amendment which I have proposed to 
the Constitution abolishes the electoral col- 
lege and provides for the election of Presi- 
dent and Vice President by direct vote of the 
people. 

When our forefathers adopted the Con- 
stitution they were afraid to put too much 
power directly in the hands of the people, 
and so they provided for the election of the 
Chief Magistrate by an electoral college, The 
members of this electoral college, the Con- 
stitution provides, shall be chosen in such 
manner as the legislatures of the several 


States shall provide. Thus the election of 


the Chief Executive of the Nation was placed 
2 steps beyond the reach of the voter. It was 


intended that these presidential electors 


should exercise a discretion in the selection’ 


of a President and Vice President, but.as time 


went on and the people became anxious for 


a greater voice in their own government, they 
provided for a method of the 
presidential electors through the instrumen- 
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tality of party conventions. This has taken 
away from the presidential elector the dis- 
cretion which the law in fact gives him, but 
it has not by any means placed the selection 
of President and Vice President in the hands 
of the people themselves. 


In order to be elected President of the 


United States it is necessary to be nominated 
by some political party. There is no other 
practical way of electing a President so long 
as our antiquated electoral college system 
remains a part of the Constitution. The 
practical result is that any man or set of 
men who are able, through any means what- 
eyer, to control presidential conventions, do 
in fact, through such means, select the Pres- 
ident and Vice President of our country. The 
only voice that the voter has in the entire 
transaction is to register a choice between 
the nominees of the different political con- 
ventions, 

It is common knowledge that the people 
have very little, if anything, to say in re- 
gard to the nomination of presidential can- 
didates by political parties. Nominations for 
President are in fact made, as everybody 
knows, by a few so-called leaders, who 
through various and devious ways known 
only to the politician control and handle 
the misled and worn-out party convention 
delegate in accordance with the wishes and 
the decrees of political bosses. On election 
day the people find that the voter has 
nothing left to decide except to choose be- 
tween two evils, and there is no way by which 
he can properly protest against such arbi- 
trary control of nominations. He is as help- 
less on election day as though he were en- 
tirely disfranchised. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, Mr. C. 
Nelson Sparks was a delegate to the con- 
vention which selected Wendell Willkie, 
and he has written an article which I 
should like to have read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
article will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the article, as 
follows: 

THE PHILADELPHIA STORY 

Willkie’s friends and Willkie’s foes agree 
that he “blitzed” the Philadelphia Repub- 
lican convention of 1940. “Blitz” is not a 
pretty word and has an unfortunate enemy- 
alien origin, but used in connection with 
Wendell Willkie, it is inevitably used in 
the most complimentary sense. Some of his 
most violent political opponents secretly ad- 
mire him for what he was able to accom- 
plish. Nothing, in short, succeeds like 
success. 

He went into the convention with 105 
delegates and a prayer, and he came out 
of it the nominee. 

How did he do it? 

It is idle nonsense to say that because 
the galleries were packed that the galleries 
wholly dictated the choice of the conven- 
tion. A gallery of archangels, equipped with 
rubber lungs and united behind the candi- 
dacy of St. Michael, couldn’t altogether 
swing a national convention of voting dele- 
gates. Delegates from South Dakota, for in- 
stance, are not afraid of galleryites who live 
in Pennsylvania and adjacent States. How- 
ever, a noisy gallery, in this radio age, 
packed to cheer for one candidate, is bound 
to make its influence felt to a certain extent. 

Only the incredibly naive can believe that 
a national convention of Republicans went 
all out for Willkie out of sheer exuberant 
fascination over the man's haircut and strik- 
ing personality and the cheering of the 
packed gallery. 


The Philadelphia story of Wendell Willkie: 


can be understood and appreciated only 
when one understands that a national po- 
Utical convention is not always an instru- 
ment of democracy in accord with the high- 
est principles of the American Republic. 

It should be. Sometimes it is. Doubtless 
many people belleve it always is—but it 
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isn't—always. Many people believe a con- 
vention is what it should be—a gathering 

of high-minded representative citizens who 

will express the wishes of the folks back 

home in the matter of choosing a presiden- 

tial candidate and writing a platform. 

Many sincere and honest people attend 
conventions as delegates or alternates and 
come home at the end of the week wondering 
exactly what happened to their colleagues— 
and to themselyes. - 

A national political convention cannot 
only be manipulated—or blitzed—but there 
never has yet been one at which at least 
somebody didn’t try manipulation. It is 
not, however, proper to say that manipu- 
lation means something necessarily un- 
pleasant, or wrong, or alien to proper demo- 
cratic principles, A bit of manipulation can 
be a healthy thing. A few hundred shout- 
ing, whooping delegates, turned into good- 
time Charlies—no two delegates agreeing on 
anything—take a bit of manipulating if the 
job is to be done in proper time. A few 
sober heads have to convene in a hotel room 
and lay out a program. There is nothing 
fundamentally wrong with that. The re- 
grettable thing, however, is that abuses arise 
and the manipulations are conducted—suc- 
cessfully, too—for other than businesslike, 
time-saving purposes. 

The foundations of a national political 
convention are in themselves only semi- 
democratic. Only 16 States hold direct pri- 
mary elections for convention delegates. In 
the other 32 States, delegates are either 
elected at State conventions or selected by 
State central committees. Naturally, the 
State’s party organization dominates the 
State convention in the selection of delegates 
or hand picks the candidates who will run 
at the presidential primaries. Under our 
political system, there is, of course, noth- 
ing objectionable about this—up to this 
point. 

But certain qualifications for a delegate 
prevail, regardless of party or State. They 
are, the delegate must agree to the wishes 
of his State party organization by either 
going uninstructed to the convention or 
going with instructions handed to him by 
the State party organization, and he must 
be financially able to pay his own expenses 
to, at, and from the convention, 

A man in moderate circumstances, indeed, 
cannot afford to be a delegate unless some- 
body pays his way. 

There, perhaps, is the essential weakness 
of the convention system. It is, at least, 
the opening wedge for manipulation of one 
sort or another, 

There is no record that the Willkie back- 
ers ever paid the expenses of a single dele- 
gate. 

The Willkie campaign, however, was richly 
financed and made no bones about it. Its 
preconvention activities were substantially 
as effective as its operations in Philadelphia. 

The Willkie managers employed two effi- 
cient methods of putting pressure on dele- 
gates, tricks which are accepted as legiti- 
mate in some political circles. Both meth- 
ods were fashioned after the ancient flood 
of telegrams system so often used by pro- 
fessional lobbies upon Members of Congress 
and State legislatures to influence them for 
or against certain legislation. 

_ Uncounted thousands of telegrams flowed 
into Philadelphia, and many of them were 
not self-inspired. The little Western Union 
branch office in the Ben Franklin hotel re- 
ceived 12,000 in 1 day. In innumerable 
larger cities and towns in the country, a few 
days before the Philadelphia convention 
opened, and up to the time balloting started, 
pleasant female voices were calling promi- 
nent citizens everywhere and saying: “This 
is Western Union calling. Would you let 
us send the following telegram to your dele- 
gates at the convention in Philadelphia in 
behalf of Wendell Willkie?” 
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The people called were prominent, finan- 
cially, but not politically sagacious or even 
politically minded. They were flattered, in 
many cases, at the thought of mixing up, 
even in a small way, with stirring political 
events. They didn’t know, of course, in 
most cases, whether their delegates had been 
sent to the convention pledged to Willkie 
or not. 

Neither did they know they were paying 
for the telegrams. 

But they found them later on, on their 
telephone bills. 

Another effective pressure method was to 
shower on a delegate telegrams from his 
clients or customers back home. By way 
of example, a delegate from a leading city 
in a Rocky Mountain State, a large and 
successful automobile dealer, who had gone 
to the convention pledged to vote for another 
candidate received a telegram advocating 
Willkie’s nomination from almost every man 
or woman to whom he had sold a Packard 
automobile. 

On the fourth floor in the Franklin Hotel 
in Philadelphia there were registered and 
residing more than 100 delegates. Over a 
period of 4 days prior to the convention, they 
received more than 2,500 telegrams urging, 
and some of them demanding, that they vote 
for Willkie. 

The natural question is: Why shouldn't 
people who wanted Willkie nominated wire 
their delegates saying so?” À 

The answer is they should have, but it 
happens that thousands of telegrams were 
unauthorized and unsent by the persons 
whose names were signed to them, A few 
delegate kept the wires they received and 
checked up when they went home. Some 
of them still have them. 

As the campaign manager for Frank E. 
Gannett, New York State publisher, who was 
also a candidate for the Presidential nomi- 
nation, I had a ringside seat from which to 
watch the inner workings of. the Willkie 
“blitz” and like many others felt the ir- 
resistible force of its blows, 

I say without fear of successful contra- 
diction that Willkie managers sought to in- 
fluence delegates by having their mortgage 
holders or bankers to whom they owed 
money call them in behalf of Willkie. 

A Georgia farmer delegate, to name one 
of many, was called long distance by a miller 
in his home town who had annually ad- 
vanced him money and seed on his season's 
crops. The miller, a Democrat, urged and 
finally demanded that the delegate vote for 
Willkie. Later in the same day, the dele- 
gate’s banker who held the mortgage on his 
farm, called with the same demand. 

Harrassed and worried, this man told me 
the spot he was in. I asked him if he could 
imagine who would go to the trouble of 
having either the miller or the banker call 
him long distance, and his reply was: 

“Yes, a certain gentleman connected with 
the Georgia Power Co.” 

The Georgia Power Co. is a subsidiary of 
the Commonwealth & Southern Corp. of 
which Mr, Willkie had been president. 

This delegate voted for his own candidate 
on the first ballot, but on the second ballot 
he voted for Willkie—because he had to. 

I have often been asked the question— 
“How much money was spent to nominate 
Mr. Willkie and by whom was it spent?“ 

I do not know the answers, but as a re- 
sult of my travels and contacts with indi- 
viduals and political organizations of the 
Nation during those preconvention days I 
know that the Willkie crowd spent too much 
and more by far than all the other candi- 
dates combined. I am free to confess as 
one campaign manager I spent more money 
than I should have for my candidate or 
than I should have been permitted by law 
had there been a law restricting such ex- 
penditures in behalf of a candidate for a 
presidential nomination. I believe that the 
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Congress should seriously consider an 
amendment to the Federal Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act limiting expenditures for presi- 
dential nomination candidates as it now 
limits the amount of money that can be 
spent in behalf of candidates for Congress 
and other offices. 

Harold L. Ickes, the Secretary of the In- 
terior, could not be expected to say any- 
thing even remotely good about Wendell 
Willkie, but in the course of the 1940 cam- 
paign, he made a national broadcast where- 
in striking reference to the Philadelphia 
convention occurs and which has never been 
challenged. If not true, it should have been 
challenged by Willkie or his men, If true, 
it commands attention. It reads, in Icke’s 
own words: 

“Now I will tell you a significant story 
about the Philadelphia convention. A gen- 
tleman by the name of Al Blinn, president of 
the Ohio Edison Co., utility bond-brother of 
Mr. Willkie, the president of a huge Morgan 
holding company, was in attendance there. 
Just how persuasive Mr. Blinn was, I am not 
informed. But this I do know of him. 
Throughout the convention, or at least most 
of it, he sat with the South Carolina delega- 
tion. Upon the lapel of his coat, he proudly 
displayed a South Carolina alternate’s badge, 
and he possessed an alternate’s ticket. I 
ask you, just what was Mr. Blinn, utility 
tycoon from the State of Ohio, doing with 
the South Carolina delegation, of which he 
was not a member? This delegation had 
gone to Philadelphia pledged to Dewey but 
it landed in the Willkie net.“ 

Checkup reveals that South Carolina sent 
two opposing delegates to the convention, 
and into the hands of the credentials com- 
mittee fell the job of saying who should sit 
and who should not. The day prior to the 
hearing of this contest before the credentials 
committee which had full power to act, a 
delegate of one of the opposing factions, 
claiming to speak for his delegation, came to 
me and asked that I use all possible influ- 
ence to help his delegation to be seated. He 
said his delegation was pledged to cast its 
first vote for Tom Dewey, but if seated they 
would cast their second ballot for my candi- 
date, Mr. Gannett. 

My organization did what it could to help 
the delegation and the committee's decision 
was favorable. 

Half an hour later, the leader of the suc- 
cessful delegation walked in on me in the 
Franklin Hotel. 

“Now let's talk turkey,” he said, in sub- 
stance. “I've been offered $19,000 for ex- 
penses, etc., for the delegation’s vote on the 
second ballot and from there on until re- 
leased, and I am offering your candidate our 
votes under the same conditions and for the 
same money, half to be paid down today and 
the balance after the second ballot is cast.” 

This conversation was carried on in the 
presence of one of my chief assistants. 

Shocked and sparring for time, I said that 
I would “give the idea consideration,” but 
the offer was not open for consideration. It 
had to be accepted immediately or not at all, 

On the opening day of the convention, 
June 26, I walked back to where the alter- 
nates were seated, and there, as an alternate 
in this same delegation, sat a president of 
one of the Commonwealth & Southern Corpo- 
ration’s largest subsidiaries. I knew him 
well, and we talked for a few minutes. I 
asked him how he had gotten past the con- 
vention police to a seat reserved for alter- 
nates, and he answered my question by pro- 
ducing an alternate badge and a ticket of 
the same delegation whose representative 
had demanded of me $19,000 for his delega- 
tion's vote. 

Then there was the case of the Arizona 
delegation, This group was pledged to Gan- 
nett, and cast its first ballot for him. A 
few minutes afterward, I was called off the 
convention floor to a telephone. On the 
other end of the wire was a prominent at- 
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torney from a Midwestern State whom I 
knew personally. 

This man, in an excited voice, said: “Nel- 
son, I am talking from Willkie’s headquar- 
ters in the Walton Hotel, and have just been 
advised that you have the Arizona delega- 
tion sewed up for your candidate. ‘Your 
candidate hasn’t a chance to be nominated, 
and I’m asking you to name your price for 
releasing the Arizona delegation to Willkie on 
the second ballot.” 

I replied that I couldn't hear him very well, 
and I suggested that we talk later when I 
returned to the Franklin Hotel during the 
recess hour. 

On my return to the hotel after the sec- 
ond ballot had been cast, I put a Washington 
newspaperman on one phone extension and 
a former newspaperman from Minnesota on 
another and then called Willkie headquarters 
and asked for the attorney who had previ- 
ously called me. 

After apologizing for having had to cut him 
short at the convention hall, I asked him to 
repeat his proposal. He again said that my 
candidate did not have a chance to be nomi- 
nated, and that it would be worth a lot of 
money to Mr. Willkie to have the Arizona 
delegation break for him on the next ballot 
because of its high position on the rollcall. 

I replied: “What do you mean by a lot of 
money?” 

He said: “You name your own price, be- 
cause we have a roomful of money.” 

I told him that there wasn’t enough for 
me to sell out my candidate, and I wasn’t at 
all complimented with the offer, and further 
that I believed that if Mr. Willkie were to be 
nominated, the Republican Party would be 
overwhelmingly repudiated by the Ameri- 
can people. Then I hung up the receiver. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator desire the reading clerk to stop? 
There is a note in the brochure from 
which the clerk is reading. 

Mr. LANGER. Some Senators desired 
to ask me questions. I yield to the 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to in- 
quire concerning the period around 1940. 
Did I understand correctly that the offer 
was $19,000 cash on the barrel for the 
South Carolina delegation at the Repub- 
lican Convention? 

Mr. LANGER. It was more than that 
for the Arizona delegation. The Senator 
heard what the clerk just read; $75,000 
was offered for the Arizona delegation. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. For the Arizona dele- 
gation? ' 

Mr. LANGER. For the Arizona dele- 
gation. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Was that in cash? 

Mr. LANGER. The party did not say 
whether it was cash. I should think it 
was. He did not accept it, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If these facts are 
correct, is it not a rather shocking thing 
that a candidate for President could be 
nominated by bribery? 

Mr. LANGER. It happened in Chi- 
cago in 1920, with reference to the can- 
didacy of Governor Lowden or General 
Wood. Money was offered. The result 
was that neither Governor Lowden nor 
General Wood was nominated. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
North Dakota is proposing a direct 
primary as a means of creating greater 
popular control over nominations. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. LANGER. Under a direct pri- 
mary there is not any possible chance 
for bribing or bulldozing anybody. The 
same thing would happen that happens 
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when the Senator from Mlinois decides 
to run for United States Senator. He 
submits his case to the people. The 
people would decide, under the consti- 
tutional amendment, in June, whom 
they wanted to run for President. Any- 
one could run if he got the votes of 1 
percent of the people who voted in the 
last election, through a petition. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That would be done 
on a uniform day? 

Mr. LANGER. It would be a certain 
day in June. The constitutional amend- 
ment would fix it as the first Tuesday 
after the first Monday. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Then the Senator 
proposes a direct election of the Presi- 
dent, whereby each voter, wherever he 
lives, would have an equal voice and an 
equal say in the final election of the 
President. Is that correct? 

Mr, LANGER. That is correct. The 
people in the respective States would 
vote for the most popular candidate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I wish to say to the 
Senator from North Dakota that I have 
studied the proposal, which was first 
advanced by Senator Norris, and now 
by the Senator from North Dakota, for 
many years, and I have come to the 
conclusion that it is the best and the 
fairest way to elect a President. 

Mr. LANGER. I promised to yield 
next to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I have 
at the desk a proposed amendment to the 
Daniel amendment, calling for direct 
election by popular vote of the President 
and Vice President of the United States. 
I have postponed, for the time being, 
calling up the amendment, because I 
wish to support the amendment offered 
by my distinguished colleague from 
North Dakota. 

Mr. President, I have long been in fa- 
vor of electing Presidents and Vice Presi- 
dents by direct popular vote. I am in 
favor of reforming our present system 
of electing the President of the United 
States, because I am aware of the so- 
called dangers which have been pointed 
out by political scientists of electing a so- 
called minority President, although I do 
want to emphasize that that situation 
has occurred in only a very few instances 
in the last 180 years. ; 

I am in favor of the direct popular 
election of the President of the United 
States by the direct vote of the people, 
just as we elect Senators and Members 
of the House of Representatives. Six- 
teen million people in New York State 
can be trusted to elect a United States 
Senator. One hundred and sixty-five 
million people can be trusted to elect a 
President of the United States. The use 
of television and facilities of the press 
have made the United States one com- 
munity, having extensive and compre- 
hensive communications. Direct elec- 
tion of a President is the only democratic 
way to elect a President, in my opinion. 
I am very confident that we shall come 
to it in good time. Of that I am very, 
very sure, even if a constitutional 
amendment to that effect should not be 
adopted this year. Iam certain it will be 
adopted eventually, since it is the only 
logical way to elect a President. 

Now there is before the Senate the 
proposal of the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
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DANIEL], the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. MunptT], and other associates of 
theirs. If I may call it so, it is a politi- 
cal hodgepodge, but it is seriously ad- 
vocated as a means of electing a Presi- 
dent of the United States. The spon- 
sors of the amendment and of the sub- 
stitute to the amendment would have us 
elect a President in a way which would 
permit State legislatures to gerrymander 
congressional districts in an unparalleled 
way. Their proposal would permit 
36,000 voters in Mississippi to have as 
much influence and as much weight as 
200,000 voters in New York State. I 
mention New York State because I am 
more familiar with it than I am with 
any other State. Substantially the same 
proportionate imbalance would be noted 
in many of the other larger States of the 
Union. 

Mr. President, the proposal would per- 
mit a low-vote, one-party State to have 
more influence in the election of a Presi- 
dent than would the great States where 
elections are carried out under conditions 
of the keenest competiton, and where 
candidates must prove themselves or in- 
evitably lose. 

The President is the only officer in the 
United States who represer.ts all of the 
people of the country. I think it is essen- 
tial that he should and must be elected 
in the most democratic method possible, 
by the closest approach we can make to 
a democracy. I repeat that I am confi- 
dent this method of election will be 
adopted in due course. I favor the 
amendment of the distinguished Senator 
from North Dakota, because I think it is 
really the only way of bringing the demo- 
cratic will of the people to bear on the 
election cf their chief executives, the 
President and the Vice President of the 
United States. I think any other way 
is simply a poor makeshift and may lead 
to more difficulties than would the sys- 
tem which we have been following for 
180 years. I am somewhat troubled by 
the system we have been following, be- 
cause I think it needs correction in the 
way of making the election of our Presi- 
dent and Vice President truly demo- 
cratic. 

But instead of adopting the proposal 
made by the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
DANIEL], the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Munpt], and their associates, 
I would much prefer to continue the 
system we have been following for the 
last 180 years. The present system has 
not been perfect. It has not been 
wholly fair. It does not commend itself 
to those who believe in true democracy. 
But it has not caused any particular 
damage, because, as I have already 
pointed out, in very few instances has 
the Nation had a President who did not 
represent the will of a majority of the 
people, 

I feel so very strongly that we should 
not make any change until we adopt the 
vital change of electing the President and 
Vice President by direct, popular vote, 
that, insofar as I am concerned, I shall 
vote against any proposal which thus 
far has been made, because I believe 
that the adoption of a new system of 
the character now proposed, which is 
unjust, unfair, inequitable, and certainly 
does not increase the adherence to the 
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democratic will of the 165 million people 

of the United States, would further com- 
plicate the situation. It would lead to 

further confusion, and it would lessen 

our chances of adopting the system of 

direct, popular vote for the President 

and Vice President. I repeat that, in 

my opinion, that a direct popular vote 

is the only really democratic way of pro- 

ceeding. 

So I shall vote against the proposal 
made by the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. Danreu], the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. Munpt], and their associates, be- 
cause I believe it is unfair, unjust, un- 
democratic. 

As a matter of fact, at this time I 
shall vote against any kind of amend- 
ment which would lessen the chances of 
our adopting in due course a constitu- 
tional amendment which would insure 
the direct, popular election of the Presi- 
dent and Vice President. I think noth- 
ing should interfere with that. I believe 
that adoption of the pending amend- 
ment and similar amendments which 
may be proposed would simply delay the 
time when we can have direct election 
of the President and Vice President of 
the United States, 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from North Dakota yield to me? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. I believe the Senator 
from North Dakota already knows that 
I share very much with him the feeling 
that the President and Vice President of 
the United States should be elected by 
popular vote. As I had occasion to say 
the other day on the floor of the Senate, 
we believe in the concept that this is a 
government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people; and we believe that 
most of our people believe they elect their 
President and Vice President on election 
day—although that is not exactly the 
case. 

I agree with the Senator from New 
York, who said that the most effective, 
democratic way for election of the Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United 
States is to have them elected by popular 
vote, so that at the close of the polls, 
when the ballots are counted on election 
day, the people will know they have elect- 
ed a certain person as President and a 
certain person as Vice President. 

I go along with the objective of the 
Senator from North Dakota, namely, to 
elect the President and Vice President by 
popular vote. That is covered in section 
6 of his amendment. 

This morning is the first opportunity I 
have had to read his amendment. Ac- 
cordingly, any comment I may make on 
it will be in only cursory fashion, be- 
cause I have not had an opportunity to 
give his amendment deep study. 

Mr. LANGER. Let me say that the 
amendment has been on the desk for 4 or 
5 weeks. 

Mr. PASTORE. I realize that. But 
the Senator from North Dakota also re- 
alizes that we do not get an opportunity 
to read every amendment, for the simple 
reason that we have other chores of an 
official nature to perform here, in accord- 
ance with our duties and functions as 
Members of the Senate of the United 
States. 
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Mr. LANGER. I understand; I simply 
wanted the Recorp to show that the 
amendment has been on the desk for 
some weeks. 

Mr. PASTORE. I realize that, and I 
was not making any criticism as to when 
the Senator from North Dakota submit- 
ted his amendment. I was merely stat- 
ing the fact about my opportunity to 
read it. 

I wish to ask some questions in regard 
to section 2, section 6, and section 9 of his 
amendment. 

The first question I should like to ask 
the Senator from North Dakota is this: 
Who will pay for the expense of the 
primary that is called for in his amend- 
ment? 

Mr. LANGER. Each candidate will 
have to pay it himself. 

Mr.PASTORE. Does the Senator from 
North Dakota mean that each candidate 
in a State will have to pay the State for 
the expense of setting up the machinery 
for holding the primary? 

Mr.LANGER. Either he or his friends 
will have to pay for it; that is certain. 
That is one reason why I joined in spon- 
soring the amendment which was sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
NEUBERGER]; I refer to the amendment 
providing that the Federal Government 
shall pay that expense. 

Mr. PASTORE. In connection with 
holding a popular election, would there 
be, as a result of such expenses; oppor- 
tunity for only multimillionaires to be 
candidates for election as President or 
Vice President of the United States? 
Does the Senator from North Dakota 
mean that the candidate would have to 
pay for the expenses of the primary 
throughout the Nation? 

Mr. LANGER. That would be handled 
just as in the case of an election for a 
Senator from Rhode Island, where the 
candidate would call upon his friends to 
see whether they would file a petition 
with the Secreary of State of Rhode Is- 
land. A candidate in the primary would 
have to rely upon his friends in each 
State. 

Mr. PASTORE. But who would pay 
for moving the voting machines from the 
warehouse to the voting place; and who 
would pay for supervising the procedure 
at the voting place; and who would pay 
for registering the Democrats and the 
Republican? Will those expenses be paid 
by the United States Government, or by 
the State governments? 

Mr. LANGER. By the State govern- 
ments. 

Mr. PASTORE. By the State govern- 
ments? 

Mr. LANGER. Certainly. 

Mr. PASTORE. If a State govern- 
ment has not already set up the machin- 
ery for a primary, would it have to pass 
laws on that subject, in order to do so? 
Mok LANGER. It certainly would have 


Mr. PASTORE. In my State the 
voters do not register as Republicans or 
Democrats. Of course, I am glad they 
do not, because I get some Republican 
votes to send me here. Under the Sena- 
tor’s amendment, what would our situa- 
tion be in that respect? 

Mr. LANGER. The Senator from 
Rhode Island will notice that section 2 
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of the amendment provides that the pe- 
tition will be valid only—‘“if signed by 
qualified voters in any or all of the sev- 
eral States, equal in number to at least 
1 percent of the total number of popular 
votes cast throughout the United States 
for all candidates for President” and so 
forth. 

The amendment does not refer to 
either Republicans or Democrats. 

Mr. PASTORE. I realize that and 
I am not critical of the objective of the 
Senator from North Dakota. I believe 
in it. I understand his reason for pro- 
posing to do away with national conven- 
tions, if he feels that such conventions 
have led to corruption. So I understand 
the purpose of the Senator from North 
Dakota in proposing that the proceed- 
ings be managed on the basis of pri- 
maries. I have no objection to that. 
But I object to the incompleteness of 
his amendment. - 

Mr. LANGER. I shall be delighted to 
have the distinguished Senator from 
Rhode Island offer to my amendment 
any amendment he wishes to offer to it. 

Mr. PASTORE. Of course, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not think we should amend 
the Constitution of the United States 
here on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. LANGER. I may point out that 
the amendment was drawn up by the 
Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. PASTORE. I realize that. But 
I am pointing out certain objectives 
which must be met. In my State the 
voters do not register as Republicans or 
Democrats. In Rhode Island, the only 
qualification we have is that within a 
period of 26 months—for the reason 
that we have biennial elections—a per- 
son cannot vote in a caucus or in a pri- 
mary of a different party. That covers 
the 24-month period that means that 
one cannot be a Republican within the 
same biennium and also be a Democrat 
within the same biennium. Instead, a 
voter must make up his mind one way 
or the other. But the voters do not have 
to register as Democrats or Republicans. 
If I vote for this amendment, I am tell- 
ing the people of the State of Rhode Is- 
land that they must register either as 
Republicans or Democrats. 

Mr. LANGER. The amendment does 
not so provide. 

Mr. PASTORE. Oh, yes. I repeat 
that my examination is only cursory, but 
the Senator says, in line 6 of section 2, 
if I read it correctly: 

Voters in each State shall have the quali- 
fications requisite for voters of the most 
numerous branch of the State legislature— 


I find no fault with that— 
but, in the primary election each voter 
shall be eligible to vote only in the primary 
of the party of his registered affiliation, 


Mr. LANGER. Yes. 

Mr.PASTORE. What is to be done in 
a State where voters are not required 
to register either as Republicans or 
Democrats? 

Mr. LANGER. If the Senator will 
read the entire amendment, he will see 
that it provides that Congress may en- 
act any legislation necessary to see to it 
that they do register. 
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Mr. PASTORE. The Senator is now 
referring to section 9 of the amendment. 

Mr. LANGER. Yes. 

Mr. PASTORE. Section 9 reads as 
follows: 


Congress shall have power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation. 


What does the Senator mean by that— 
enforce what? 

Mr. LANGER. It simply provides for 
registering Republicans as Republicans, 
and Democrats as Democrats. 

Mr. PASTORE. I would like to be in 
favor of the amendment of the Senator 
from North Dakota. I should like to 
have the opportunity of voting for popu- 
lar election of the President, but I do 
not see how I can vote to levy this bur- 
den on the taxpayers of the State of 
Rhode Island and compel them to set up 
machinery which is absolutely strange to 
them. The people would be required to 
register as voters of one party or the 
other, when, by habit and custom, they 
have not been obligated to do so. To me, 
that is a substantial defect in the amend- 
ment. I like the Senator’s idea of a 
primary, but he is spelling out the ma- 
chinery. Why not have a simple amend- 


ment providing that the vote shall be by 


primary, and that the Congress shall 
enact laws to carry out the spirit of the 
constitutional amendment? 

Mr. LANGER. I should be perfectly 
delighted to have the Senator offer any 
amendments he may wish to offer. We 
took the measure which George Norris 
drafted and followed it. He was chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee. The 
committee went over the amendment 
very thoroughly, and this seemed to be 
the best we could agree upon. If the dis- 
tinguished Senator has any amendments 
to offer, I shall be delighted to have him 
offer them. 

Mr. PASTORE. I should like to do so. 
However, the only trouble is that between 
now and 1:30 or 1 o’clock, when the Sen- 
ate will vote upon this amendment, the 
Senator from Rhode Island cannot sit 
down and write an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States with 
which he himself would be satisfied. Nor 
does he believe other Members of the 
Senate would be satisfied if he had only 
an hour in which to write the amend- 
ment. 

That is the observation which I make 
upon the Senator’s amendment. I should 
like to go along with it, but so long as 
section 2 remains in the amendment, I 
question whether I could, in full con- 
science, go along with section 2. I would 
go along with a simple amendment pro- 
viding, as does section 6, for doing away 
with the electoral college, and providing 
for popular election of the President and 
Vice President. Isay that sincerely. 

Mr. LANGER. My distinguished 
friend would not have to worry much on 
that score. If the joint resolution is 
passed by the Senate, it will go to the 
House, and then presumably to confer- 
erence. Certainly a provision could be 
drafted which would make the proposed 
procedure feasible. 

Mr. PASTORE. That may be an ex- 
pedient. However, the Senator from 
Rhode Island would like to feel that, in 
good conscience, he could answer for 
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every vote he casts on the floor of the 
Senate. I have raised certain questions 
with respect to section 2. I had hoped I 
could obtain definitive answers to them 
before voting. 

Mr. LANGER. We do not want the 
spectacle of Democrats voting in a Re- 
publican primary and nominating a Re- 
publican candidate, or Republicans vot- 
ing in a Democratic primary and nomi- 
nating a Democratic candidate. 

Mr. PASTORE. On the other hand, 
we do not wish to say to a State which 
does not register voters as Republicans or 
Democrats, “You must do it, and pay for 
it with your own money, because we in 
the Congress feel that that is the way to 
elect a President of the United States.” 
If we believe it is a national responsi- 
bility, I think the money ought to be 
appropriated by the Congress of the 
United States to hold these primaries, 
especially in States which do not already 
have provision for them. I believe it 
would be unfair for the Congress to say, 
“We will enforce the law, but you, in your 
own State, will raise the money to carry 
out the directions which we in the Con- 
gress give you.” 

Mr. LANGER. That is the reason I 
joined in supporting the Neuberger 
amendment. That is the way politics 
have operated. 

Mr. PASTORE. I thank the Senator 
from North Dakota for yielding to me. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Might it not meet the ob- 
jection of the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land, if, on page 2, line 9, after the word 
“election”, there were inserted the 
words “a State may require that“, so as 
to read: 

Voters in each State shall have the quali- 
fications requisite for voters of the most 
mumerous branch of the State legislature, 
but in the primary election a State may 
require that each voter shall be eligible to 
vote only in the primary of the party of 
his registered affiliation. 


Might it not meet the Senator’s objec- 
tion to make it optional, and thus pro- 
vide that a State may require the voter 
to vote only in the primary of the party 
with which he is registered, leaving it 
permissible, so that States such as Rhode 
Island, which do not require registration 
by party, could permit a person to vote 
in either primary? 

Mr. PASTORE. That would be a step 
in the right direction, but basically it 
violates the entire spirit of the amend- 
ment, becaus> the amendment gives ex- 
clusive authority to the Congress of the 
United States to determine the question. 
As I say, I have given the amendment 
only a cursory reading. I find nothing 
. in the amendment which grants any dis- 
cretion or alternative to a State. It is 
a mandate by the Congress, telling a 
State what it must do, regardless of what 
it has ever done before. It requires a 
State to change its entire custom and 
habit with respect to registration, even 
though it may never have previously re- 
quired registration by a party. It strikes 
me that we could have an amendment 
to carry out the objective of voting in a 
primary if we wish to do away with the 
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national convention, without throwing 
the burden upon the taxpayers of indi- 
vidual States. The procedure could be 
properly policed, properly enforced, and 
properly supported with Federal money, 
if we wish to have a primary. 

This amendment really involves two 
primaries. It would not eliminate the 
primaries which are customary in the 
States today with relation to choosing 
candidates for Congress and for State 
offices. ‘This involves a second primary, 
which has to do exclusively with the 
nomination of candidates for the presi- 
dency and vice presidency of the United 
States. Am I correct? 

Mr. LANGER. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. PASTORE. So it involves two 
primaries, one to be held whenever the 
laws of the State require it to be held, 
for nominations for Senators and Repre- 
sentatives and State officers; and the 
other, to be held in June—— 

Mr. LANGER. No. The Senator is 
mistaken. 

Mr. PASTORE. I will point it out to 
the Senator. 

Mr. LANGER. The theory is that 
there would be a primary on the second 
Tuesday in June. That would be a 
nationwide primary. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is correct. 

Mr. LANGER. There is no objection 
to a State’s having its primary on the 
same day. 

Mr. PASTORE. I realize that; but the 
point is that the State primary is a 
State function, which the State has the 
right to control. The only enforcement 
provided for in this amendment is on the 
part of Congress, under section 9 of the 
amendment. It might be that the State 
primaries could be held in June; but I 
ask the Senator from Louisiana if his 
State would want to hold State primaries 
in June. At their primaries they actually 
elect their candidates, 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. It seems to me that the 
answer is obvious. We would call the 
nationwide primary for candidates to be 
nominated for the Presidency, the pri- 
mary to occur throughout the country 
at the same time. If States wished to 
avoid having two separate primaries, one 
for nominations of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives and State officers, and the 
other for nominations for the Presidency 
and the Vice Presidency, there would be 
no reason why State laws could not be 
amended. The Senator from Rhode 
Island has said that he did not want to 
require the States to do certain things. 
The States would not be compelled to 
hold their primaries at the same time. If 
they wanted to hold primaries for Sena- 
tors and Representatives at a different 
time, that would be their privilege. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator from 
Rhode Island did not say that he did not 
want to require the States to do any- 
thing. I merely said that the spirit of 
the amendment was to retain in the Con- 
gress the right to enforce the provisions 
of the constitutional amendment. Sec- 
tion 9 reads to that effect. All the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island is saying is this: 
In certain States voters are not required 
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to register for one party or the other. 
There is no such requirement in Rhode 
Island. In Rhode Island no man has to 
tell anyone whether he is a Republican 
or Democrat. We believe in that sys- 
tem. We think it is good. The only 
requirement in Rhode Island is that a 
voter is not permitted to vote at both 
Republican and Democratic primaries, 
because, of course, that would not be 
fair. The Senator can understand that. 

The moment the substitute became a 
constitutional amendment, it would re- 
quire voters in Rhode Island to register 
as either Republicans or Democrats, 
That would be the case whether Rhode 
Island approved of the plan or not. I 
say in that way the concept of popular 
elections would be taken from the peo- 
ple, because there are many people in the 
country who do not want to stand up 
and say to which party they belong. 
They claim they are independents, and 
they want to vote freely for their can- 
didate after the candidates have been 
3 for President and Vice Presi- 

ent. 

The proposal, in an effort to do away 
with one evil, I am afraid would bring 
in another evil, which would deny free- 
dom to people to remain independent. 

Mr. LANGER. Does not the Senator 
from Rhode Island agree that the Re- 
publicans should nominate their candi- 
date and that the Democrats should 
nominate their candidates in the pri- 
maries? 

Mr. PASTORE. That is the way it is 
done now. 

Mr. LANGER. In a general election 
a voter can vote for either candidate, 

Mr. PASTORE. But in Rhode Island 
it is not necessary for a voter to declare 
whether he is a Democrat or a Republi- 
can when he votes in the primaries. 

Mr. LANGER. Why should they be 
permitted to do so? The proposal does 
not change the present system. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is why I will 
not vote for it. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I am sure that the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island would have no 
objection to a simple amendment which 
would require the addition of only a few 
words to the proposed substitute, by 
which voters would not be required to 
designate their party affiliation, but 
which would permit them to vote in 
whichever primary they wanted to vote. 

Mr. PASTORE. If the Senator from 
Louisiana can draw up that kind of 
modification, I shall certainly look at the 
proposal in a different light. I would 
be in favor of a proposal which would 
state that an individual who was quali- 
fied to participate in any primary of his 
State may participate in a Federal pri- 
mary. I would agree to such a pro- 
posal. However, I do not want any new 
encroachment on a voter’s right, or any 
new burdens placed on a voter or in any 
way to restrict the right of a Rhode 
Island voter so far as the primaries are 
concerned. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island will look at page 
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2 of the proposed substitute, he will 
notice that the language there says: 
Voters in each State shall have the quali- 
fications requisite for voters of the most 
numerous branch of the State legislature. 


I interpret that language as preserv- 
ing in the State the right to determine 
the qualifications of its voters. 

Mr. LANGER, That is the purpose of 
that language. 

Mr. LONG. The language continues: 


but, in the primary election— 


At that point I would insert the words 
“a State may require that.“ Then the 
language would continue: 
each voter shall be eligible to vote— 


And so on. 

Mr. PASTORE. It would be necessary 
to omit “registered.” In Rhode Island 
we do not register at the primaries. 

Mr. LONG. My proposed language 
would not require a voter to register. 
There would not necessarily have to be 
any compulsion. In other words, under 
my language it would not be necessary 
for a State to require that a voter reg- 
ister. Perhaps that would meet the 
Senator’s objection. 

Mr. PASTORE. I do not.care whether 
the proposal is put in the negative or 
positive or alternative. However, there 
must be added a provision that any per- 
son who is eligible under existing State 
law to participate in a party primary 
may participate in the Federal primary. 
I do not know the exact words which 
would be necessary to carry out that 
thought or requirement, but if such pro- 
vision were added, I would be inclined 
to aecept it. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator is an able 
attorney, a very able Senator, and a good 
legislator. He has also done some very 
fine service as Governor of his State. I 
am certain, if he cares to vote for this 
amendment, he will find language that 
will carry out his purpose in section 2 of 
the pending substitute. I believe the 
appropriate place for such an amend- 
ment would be in the second sentence, 
to which I have referred. 

Mr. PASTORE. I wish to say again 
that the Senator from Rhode Island does 
not feel he must sit down at this time and 
write an amendment, to a constitutional 
amendment.on the spur of the moment. 
We have legislative counsel who can 
draw up such language. If the Senator 
from North Dakota feels there is. merit. 
in the suggestion I have made, he may 
wish to have someone draw up proper 
language that will perpetuate in clear 
simple language the basic fact on which 
we can all agree, namely, in the ever- 
lasting and perpetual Constitution of 
the United States. If he does that, I 
shall vote for the proposal. 

Mr. LANGER. As I told my distin- 
guished friend from Rhode Island, I 
would certainly object to having Dem- 
ocrats go into a primary and vote for a 
Republican candidate, or ta have Repub- 
licans vote for a Democrat in the pri- 


Mr. PASTORE. Under the proposal 
before the Senate a voter must register 
and he must indicate his party affiliation. 
There are some States in which that is 
not required. I believe that even in 
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North Dakota there would be some diffi- 
culty with regard to that provision. 

Mr. LANGER. In North Dakota we 
have an arrangement under which an 
Independent can vote in the primary. 

Mr, PASTORE. I say again, that in 
Rhode Island it is not necessary to regis- 
ter in order to vote in a primary. Un- 
der the provision sponsored by the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota it would be 
necessary to register. 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I intend to vote for the 


substitute offered by the Senator from 
North Dakota. It does seem to me that 
ence we depart from the electoral col- 
lege system and undertake to modify 
it, objections can be raised’ to any pro- 
posed arrangement that retains the elec- 
toral college based on the belief that 
it would permit the election of a minor- 
ity President. 

I believe the people of the United 
States are suffi tly accustomed to the 
system of majority rule—certainly at all 
local and State levels—that they would 
approve of that principle being applied 
at the Federal level. They would ap- 
prove of a system which would make 
certain that the candidate who received 
the most votes should be elected Presi- 
dent. Is there anything in the proposed 
amendment which would relate to a run- 
off in the event that one man did not re- 
ceive a majority of the votes cast? 

Mr. LANGER. There is nothing like 
that in the proposal at all. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator does not be- 
lieve that the proposal should include 
such a provision? 

Mr. LANGER. No; Ido not. 

Mr. LONG. Suppose the high man 
received 34 percent of the vote, would 
the Senator believe that he should 
nevertheless be elected President? 

Mr, LANGER. If he gets a majority 
of the vote in a primary, he would be the 
top man. 

Mr. LONG. I am not speaking about 
the primary. I am speaking about the 
general election. Let us assume that the 
candidate of the Democratic Party re- 
ceived 3344 percent of the total vote cast, 
and that. the next candidate received 
perhaps 32 percent. Does the Senator 
feel that the candidate who received 
3344 percent of the vote cast should be 
elected President? 

Mr. LANGER. There would be only 
1 man running on the Democratic ballot 
and only 1 Republican on the Republi- 
can ballot, 

Mr. LONG. However, there is noth- 
ing to prohibit a third or fourth or fifth 
party from offering candidates. 

Mr. LANGER. Of course, the idea is 
to make it very difficult to do that. The 
proposal provides. that the petitions 
must. be signed by 5 percent of the 
voters. It would be possible for three 
men to run in an election, but the one 
who got the highest vote, would be elect- 
ed President. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator feels that. 
that. arrangement would be preferable 
to a run-off? 

Mr. LANGER. I do believe so. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the remainder of the marked 
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portion of the article entitled “The Phila- 
delphia Story“ be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


At this point it seems pertinent to report, 
without comment, an astounding incident 
that came under my personal observation 
during the final preballoting days of the con- 
vention. 

A well-known publisher of a large mid- 
western city, who was also the chairman of 
the convention delegates from his State, came 
to me and related what would have been an 
unbelievable story had it not been supported 
by documentary evidence. The story had to 
do with Mr. Willkie’s official connection with 
the Alabama Power Co., and its sale in 1934 
of certain transmission. lines to the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. The publisher be- 
lieved sincerely, as a good citizen, that the 
facts concerning the deal should be laid 
bare before, rather than after the possible 
nomination of a candidate whose integrity 
and ethical conduct were involved. 

It should be reported that the story had 
been related to a number of the outstanding 
party leaders who deplored the facts but 
lacked the courage to precipitate the inevi- 
tably disagreeable consequences of cleaning 
party linen in public. 

The simple facts are these: In 1984 the 
Alabama Power Co., a subsidiary of the Com- 
monwealth & Southern Corp., of which 
Mr. Willkie was the head, entered into a con- 
tract to sell certain transmission lines to 
TVA. The trustees of the Edison Electric 
Institute, a trade organization of which Mr. 
Willkie’s company was a supporting mem- 
ber and Mr. Willkie a trustee, called a meet- 
ing and protested the sale on the ground that 
it was unconstitutional and the first step 
toward public ownership. 

At the meeting Mr. Willkie was present and 
encouraged the trustees to appropriate 
$50,000 to fight the case through the courts 
although Mr. Willkie himself had signed the 
sales contract. On the 14th day of Decem- 
ber following, Mr. Willkie met President. 
Roosevelt in the White House and assured 
him that the contract would be carried out, 
and a White House statement to that effect 
was sent out to the newspapers of the coun- 


Following the White House meeting Mr. 
Willkie returned to New York and called the 
trustees into session and asked thet the min- 
utes.of the previous meeting at which $50,000 
had been appropriated to fight the sale be ex- 
punged from the record, or at least that his 
presence be ignored. One of the trustees, a 
lawyer in a Far Western State and the head 
of a public utility company, revolted at the 
idea and resigned his membership, carrying 
with him enough of the record to show what 
the real facts were. Correspondence between 
the mutinous member and Thomas H. Mc- 
Carter, president of the Institute who had 
presided, and Mr. Willkie was carried on and 
became a part of the former trustee's file. 

When the trustee became aware through 
newspaper and radio reports that Mr. Willkie: 
was sneaking up on the Republican nomina- 
tion, he felt that in all fairness to the people 
and to his own conscience in the matter, that 
the facts concerning the questionable trans- 
action should be made known. He conse- 
quently sent his complete file, including ali 
correspondence carrying Mr. Willkie’s signa- 
ture, to the only one who came to his mind— 
his friend, the newspaper publisher who, as 
he knew, was going to the convention as a 
delegate and delegation chairman. 

The publisher-delegate immediately. got in 
touch with party leaders who bemoaned the 
situation and agreed that something should 
be done but were unwilling to take the ini- 
tiative. Hearing of the publisher's activities, 
Mr. Willkie sent for him to come to New York 
where, through many hours, Mr. Willkie at- 
tempted to prove by producing the records 
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that allegedly had been changed, to convince 
the publisher that he, Willkie, had not been 
present at the meetings in question. 

Efforts on the part of Mr. Willkie and his 
supporters to prevent the exposé continued 
up to the early preconvention days, when 
other meetings were held between the pub- 
lisher, Mr. Willkie, and his campaign man- 
ager, Mr. Russell Davenport. On Saturday 
night, before the convention opened, in a 
90-minute interview with the publisher, Mr. 
Willkie again denied that he had attended 
the meeting of the Edison Institute, and 
stated that he was with David Lilienthal, a 
director of the TVA, at the Hotel Roosevelt 
in New York City. 

However, Mr. Willkie did say that it was 
possible that he had arrived at the end of 
the institute board meeting but emphati- 
cally denied that he had argued for the 
resolution to appropriate a defense fund. 

He insisted on more than one occasion to 
the publisher that publication of the story 
would ruin his chances for the nomination. 

At the final interview with Mr. Willkie, he 
offered to get together the next day the 
trustees of the institute in refutation of the 
whole matter. To this the publisher agreed 
and specifically requested the presence of 
three certain trustees. This Mr. Willkie 
agreed to do by Sunday afternoon or Mon- 
day. The publisher waited in vain for word 
from Willkie headquarters that the meeting 
had been arranged, and so proceeded, to 
ease his own conscience, to publish the facts 
of the case in his own newspaper. At the 
publisher's request I loaned him my own 
secretary who helped him with the me- 
chanics of his story late into Sunday night 
when he put it on the wire to his home 
city. This, however, was too late to have 
any influence with the delegates. 


Mr, LANGER. Mr. President, I am 
prepared to yield back the remainder of 
my time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: Are there 
any Senators who desire to speak in op- 
position to the Senator from North Da- 
kota? 

Mr. DANIEL. I should like to speak 
for about 5 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Does the 
Senator desire to speak in opposition to 
the amendment? 

Mr. DANIEL. That is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, this 
amendment not only provides for a di- 
rect popular vote in the election of a 
President and Vice President, but, as I 
understand, it provides for a nationwide 
primary for the selection of a candidate 
for President and Vice President. 

Mr. President, the portion of the pro- 
posal to which I would direct my remarks 
is that which provides for a direct vote 
for President and Vice President. 
Other objections have been pointed out, 
such as the necessity, at least, for addi- 
tional provisions if we are to have a na- 
tional primary. But as to the portion of 
the amendment relating to the election 
of President and Vice President, I should 
simply like to invite the Senate's at- 
tention to the fact that the amendment 
would leave the voting qualifications up 
to the various States, and this would 
bring about an inequality because of the 
fact that some States provide that per- 
sons who are 18 years of age can vote. 
That applies, at least, in one State— 
Georgia. Other States require voters 
to be 21 years of age before they can vote. 
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There are various qualifications for vot- 
ing within the different States which 
make it impossible, it seems to me, for 
us to have a nationwide popular elec- 
tion which would be fair to each State. 
But the main reason, Mr. President, why 
I would oppose the amendment, is that 
we now have a system of electing the 
President and Vice President by electoral 
votes, which are divided among the 
States in accordance with the number of 
representatives in the Congress. 

When this Union was formed, Mr. 
President, it was understood that each 
State would have two Senators. That is 
one portion of our Constitution which 
cannot be amended. It was understood 
that 2 electoral votes for President would 
go for the 2 Senators to each State. 

So, Mr. President, there are 30 or 31 
States which have an electoral vote on 
the basis of their 2 Senators, plus their 
Representatives in the Congress, giving 
them a little more than the proportional 
amount of votes they would have in a 
nationwide election. 

In my opinion, an amendment of this 
nature would never be approved by a suf- 
ficient number of legislatures throughout 
the country to be adopted as part of the 
Constitution of the United States. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER] has stated that, according to his 
poll of the electorate in his State, the 
people would be willing to give up the 
advantage they have today in the pres- 
ent division of our electoral votes. But I 
am sure there are many smaller States of 
the Union which would not be willing to 
give up the proportionate part of the 
electoral vote they have today, which is 
larger than it would be with a direct 
election, because of the fact that we be- 
gin with two Senators, and therefore 
have two electoral votes for those two 
Senators. 

Mr.PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. DANIEL. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Has the Senator any 
proof positive that small States feel that 
way? I come from a very small State; 
as a matter of fact, it is the smallest 
State in the Union. I believe in popular 
elections. I believe the President repre- 
sents all the people, that he is not the 
President of the States, but is the Presi- 
dent of the people of the United States. 
I have never heard anyone in a small 
State lament the fact that, if we had 
popular elections, they would lose power. 
I do not think it is a question of power; 
it is a question of democratic principle. 
If we are going to elect a President of the 
United States by the people of the United 
States, then why should not the popular 
way of doing it prevail, as we elect a Gov- 
ernor in Texas or in Rhode Island? Why 
should we not elect the President and 
Vice President of the United States the 
same way? Why talk about loss of power 
and the reluctance of the small States to 
yield this power? Rhode Island has no 
power in the election of a President. 
There are 800,000 people who express 
their choice on election day. Those 
800,000 people join with the rest of the 
people who make up the voters of the 
United States of America in deciding 
who the President is to be. 
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Mr. DANIEL. The Senator recognizes, 
of course, that 800,000 people among the 
160 million people 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Texas has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I ask for 
10 additional minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 10 
more minutes to the junior Senator from 
Texas, Mr. President. 

Mr. DANIEL. They would have a 
much less proportionate say in the elec- 
tion of a President than they have with 
the present number of electoral votes. 

Mr. PASTORE. We have 2 Repre- 
sentatives, we have 2 Senators, and we 
have 4 electoral votes. 

Mr. DANIEL. Has the Senator figured 
the votes by percentage of the voters of 
Rhode Island under a general popular 
election, as compared with the way it 
is today? 

Mr. PASTORE. No. I have never 
done that, because I do not think it is 
at all important. We believe in the 
dignity of each independent voter. 

Mr. DANIEL. If the Senator will do 
that, Iam sure he will find that all mem- 
bers of the legislature of his State will 
not be as unselfish in this matter as he 
is, because of the fact that there are not 
many States in the Union which are 
going to give up their two Senators or 
their electoral votes to which they are 
entitled from the very beginning by 
reason of the fact that they are separate 
sovereign States. In other words, this 
Nation is still a Federation of States. It 
is a Republic. There are still some 
rights, though some people would like 
to wipe the lines out completely, which 
accrue to each State because of the fact 
that it is a sovereign State. One of the 
rights given to the States which no 
amendment to the Constitution can take 
away is the right of each State to have 
2 Members in this body; and, by the 
same token, the right of each State to 
have 2 electoral votes toward the elec- 
tion of a President, regardless of how 
many people reside in the State. 

So, as a practical matter, it would be 
impossible to find very many of the leg- 
islatures in this country as unselfish as 
are the Senators from Rhode Island and 
North Dakota. I do not think they 
should give up their present division by 
States. The Senator knows that I feel 
that we should get as near to a direct 
vote as we possibly can without giving 
up the separate electoral strength of 
each State, and without wiping out the 
State entity in the electoral machinery. 

Mr. PASTORE. I respect the Sena- 
tor’s position, and I think he argues well 
when he takes the position that his ver- 
sion of the pending measure is possibly 
getting away from a very archaic sys- 
tem and taking a step in the right direc- 
tion, but what I question is the fact that 
we are willing to abandon the old but 
we are not actually ready and willing to 
recognize the new. 

The Senator takes the position that 
the people in the State of Rhode Island 
may not feel quite as does the Senator 
from Rhode Island about the proposition, 
There, again, we are getting into diffi- 
culty. I have been a member of the 
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Legislature of the State of Rhode Island; 
I have been lieutenant governor of the 
State of Rhode Island; I have been gov- 
ernor of the State of Rhode Island; but 
I have never heard anyone in Rhode Is- 
land talk about the power to elect a 
President of the United States and the 
power which would be abandoned if we 
went to popular elections. But I have 
heard people say, “Is it not a shame that 
the man who gets the most votes might 
lose the election?” Isnot that just awful, 
I ask the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. DANIEL. We are certainly in 
agreement on that, and I have been try- 
ing to see that the individual voters will 
have an expression in the total electoral 
vote for President of the United States. 

But again I say, in all deference to the 
Senator from Rhode Island that I believe 
we shall never be able to go to a direct 
popular vote for President of the United 
States. The nearest we can approach it 
is to have the votes divided by States, 
have each State’s electoral votes deter- 
mined as they are today, and divided in 
accordance with the popular vote of each 
State. 

There is no use in going into the his- 
tory of it any further. It has been suf- 
ficiently covered. The Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY} covered 
it, although he is opposed to the pending 
amendment. He went into this particu- 
lar point in detail, and stated why it 
would be unfair to ask the States to give 
up the present percentage of the vote 
they have toward the election of a Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

To get right down to it, as a practical 
matter, I do not think the amendment 
would have any chance of being approved 
by the State legislatures, even if it should 
pass the House of Representatives. I be- 
lieve the nearest we can come to the peo- 
ple themselves having their votes tallied 
and counted toward the election of a 
President is by using the proportional 
system which I have advocated, by di- 
viding each State’s present electoral 
vote according to the popular vote as it 
is cast by States. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from North Dakota yield 5 min- 
utes to me in order to discuss his amend- 
ment? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield 10 minutes to 
the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the pro- 
posal now before the Senate is one which 
I believe all Senators can subscribe to 
in prineiple and conscience. It simply 
provides that the candidate who receives 
the most votes shall be declared the 
elected President. That, I believe, is 
what the average American wants. I 
should be willing to say that, in my judg- 
ment, a poll taken of the voters in all 
walks of life, in all 48 States, would dis- 
close that they think the law ought to 
poraa that whoever gets the most votes 
wins. 

The present system is archaic; it is 
behind the times. It was adopted 169 
years ago by persons whose attitude was 
that the vote for President should be. by 
States. That system was devised long 
before the people of the Nation had the 
confidence the people today have in the 
popular election of national officials, 
Today in America we have far greater 
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eonfidence in the wisdom of the majority. 
I am certainly willing to depend upon 
the wisdom of the majority of the Amer- 
ican people in electing the President of 
the United States. 

I believe that large States and small 
States alike should be willing to give up 
all unreasonable advantages as they 
might possess, either in any respect, in 
favor of the overall public welfare and in 
favor of electing the candidates whom 
the people, in their discretion, prefer. 

If we do not accept the principle of 
the popular election of the President, 
then from that point forward we shall 
depart from a principle which appeals 
to the people of the United States. 

If we shall adopt the Mundt-Coudert 
proposal or the Daniel proposal, what 
will we find? We will find that we 
have compromised with principle, to the 
point that although the present system 
will have been changed, it will still be 
possible to elect a President who received 
a minority of the votes, while the candi- 
date who received a clear majority of the 
votes of the American people would not 
be elected President. 

Why should a large State ratify the 
Daniel proposal? Why should it ratify 
the so-ealled Mundt-Coudert proposal? 
Why should the House of Representa- 
tives, whose membership is, after all, 
based upon. the population of the Con- 
gressional distriets in the various States, 
ratify a proposal which originated in the 
United States Senate, whose Members 
are chosen without regard to population, 
so long as the majority rule concept is 
compromised against the interests of the 
large States who have the majority of 
the Members of the House? 

Why should a large State like New 
Vork give up its advantage in casting all 
the votes of New York in one block? 
There is an argument in favor of such a 
change if it be said that the people will 
choose the method of the direct election 
of the President. 

While the larger States under some of 
the proposals would be asked to give up 
many of their advantages, why should 
not the smaller States also give up some 
of the advantages they hold under the 
antiquated, arehaic system which now 
exists? For example, why should Nevada 
cast one-half of 1 percent. of all the elee- 
toral votes, when Nevada has only one- 
tenth of 1 percent of the entire popula- 
tion? To be fair, the small States also 
should be willing to give up some of the 
unreasonable advantages they hold. 

The point was made that some States 
permit. a higher percentage of their citi- 
zens. to vote than do other States. The 
argument does. not particularly appeal 
to me that some States have poll taxes 
and other States have educational quali- 
fications, and other limitations, which 
prevent a large number of the people 
from voting, while those States insist.on 
the advantage of casting as great an 
electoral vote as though those people 
whom the States disqualify by their laws 
had been permitted to vote. Any State 
can remove the poll tax if it wants to do 
so. Having done so, that State will find 
there will be a greater number of persons 
who will be able to vote. 

If it wants to do so, a State can estab- 
lish voting qualifications that will permit 
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more of its citizens to vote. Nobody 
would object to the votes of additional 
persons being east in a national election, 
The tendency would be for the States to 
enfranchise as many voters as could 
qualify under any reasonable rule of in- 
terpretation, thus letting the largest pos- 
sible number of voters cast their votes. 

If the vote shall be in favor of the 
Langer substitute, we will have voted for 
a method which appeals to the intelli- 
gence and the conscience of the American 
people. We will have provided a method 
for the election of President which the 
people of the Nation would like to have. 

To me, the Langer proposal is the 
only one which makes sense. In the last 
analysis it is the only one which can 
be adopted. 

I do not believe there is a single major 
State, such as New York, Illinois, Ohio, 
or Massachusetts, whose House Mem- 
bers would vote to propose the Daniel 
substitute. Those States would not find 
that proposal to their advantage. Nor 
will the Representatives from those 
States vote for the old Lodge-Gossett 
version, because they see no reason to 
give up the advantage which they have, 
while the small States are allowed to re- 
tain the unreasonable advantages. they 
also have. 

On the other hand, as the Senator from 
Rhode Island has suggested, I believe 
that the large States and the small States 
alike could join together in supporting a 
proposal to elect the President by a pop- 
ular vote, letting the candidates who 
receive the majority of the votes of the 
people be elected’ President of the United 
States, 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time to the Senator from 
North Dakota. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the Senator from North Dakota 
will yield back the remainder of his time, 
I shall be glad to yield back the remain- 
der of my time, and to suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken McCarthy 


Allott McClellan 
Anderson Goldwater McNamara 
Barrett Gore Millikin. 
Beall Green Morse 
Bender Hayden 
Bennett Neely 
Bible Hickenlooper Neuberger 
Bricker Hill O'Mahoney 
Holland re 
Bush Payne 
Byrd Ives Potter 
Carlson Jackson Purten 
Case, N. J. Jenner Robertson 
Case, S. Dak, Johnson, Tex. Saitonstall 
Chavez Johnston, S. C. Schoeppel 
Clements Kennedy Scott 
Cotton Smathers 
Curtis Knowland Smith, Maine 
Daniel Kuchel Smith, N. J. 
Dirksen Laird Sparkman 
Douglas Langer ts- 
Dum Li Symington: 
Dworshak Long rmond 
Eastland Malone Watkins 
Ellender Mansfield Wiley 
Flanders Martin, Iowa r: 
Frear Martin, Pa. Young 
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Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY], 
the Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
Ervin], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. Humpurey], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. MuR- 
ray], and the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RussELL] are absent on official business. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bur- 
LER] and the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
WELKER] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART] and the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr, Ture] are absent on official busi- 
ness, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY in the chair). A quorum is pres- 
ent. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Lancer] as a substi- 
tute for the amendment in the nature 
of a substitute offered by the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. DANIEL] for himself and 
other Senators. 

All time having been yielded back, and 
the yeas and nays having been ordered, 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
(when his name was called). I have a 
pair with the junior Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY]. If he were 
present and voting he would vote “yea.” 
If I were at liberty to vote I would vote 
“nay.” I therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. SPARKMAN (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY]. If he were present and voting 
he would vote “yea.” If I were at lib- 
erty to vote I would vote “nay.” Ithere- 
fore withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that 
the Senator from Kentucky [Br. Bank- 
LEY], the Senator from North Carolina 
Mr. Ervin], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HUMPHREY], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Mur- 
RAY], and the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RuUssELL] are absent on official business. 

On this vote the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray] is paired with the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Montana would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Georgia would vote “nay.” 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr- 
MonroneEx] would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin] is paired with the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from North 
Carolina would vote “nay” and the Sen- 
ator from Washington would vote “yea.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bur- 
LER] and the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
WELKER] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART] and the Senator from Minnesota 
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(Mr. THYE] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART] would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 13, 
nays 69, as follows: 


YEAS—13 
Chavez Lehman Neuberger 
Douglas Long O'Mahoney 
Jackson Mansfield Smith, Maine 
Laird Morse 
Langer Neely 
NAYS—69 

Aiken Ellender Martin, Pa. 
Allott Flanders McC; 
Anderson ear McClellan 
Barrett Fulbright McNamara 
Beall George Millikin 
Bender Goldwater Mundt 
Bennett Gore Pastore 
Bible Green Payne 
Bricker Hayden Potter 
Bridges Hennings Purtell 
Bush Hickenlooper Robertson 
Byrd Hil Saltonstall 
Carlson Holland Schoeppel 
Case, N. J Hruska Scott 
Case,S.Dak. Ives Smathers 
Clements Jenner Smith, N. J. 
Cotton Johnson, Tex. Stennis 

Kennedy Symington 
Daniel err Thurmond 
Dirksen Knowland Watkins 

Kuchel Wiley 
Dworshak Malone Williams 
Eastland Martin, Iowa Young 

NOT VOTING—14 

Barkley Johnston, S. C. Russell 
Butler Kefauver Sparkman 
Capehart Magnuson Thye 
Ervin Monroney Welker 
Humphrey Murray 


So Mr. Lancer’s amendment to the 
amendment of Mr. Danie. was rejected. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
disagreed to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 9770) to provide 
revenue for the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes; asked a confer- 
ence with the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and that 
Mr. SMrr of Virginia, Mr. Harris, and 
Mr. O'Hara of Minnesota were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at the 
conference. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (S. 1240) for the relief of 
Imre de Cholnoky, and it was signed by 
the President pro tempore. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, March 27, 1956, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled bill (S. 1240) for the 
relief of Imre de Cholnoky. 


ADDITIONAL BILLS TO BE CON- 
SIDERED BEFORE EASTER RECESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to announce the possibility 
that the following measures will be con- 
sidered before the Easter recess: 

Calendar No. 1287, Senate bill 898, 
which is the so-called trip-leasing bill. 
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Calendar No, 1629, H. R. 5265, to ex- 
empt certain additional foreign travel 
from the tax on the transportation of 
persons, 

Calendar No. 1665, H. R. 6625, to pro- 
vide for the transfer of title to certain 
land the improvements thereon to the 
pueblo of San Lorenzo (pueblo of Picu- 
ris), in New Mexico, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Calendar No. 1677, S. 1161, to abolish 
the Fossil Cycad National Monument, 
S. Dak., and for other purposes. : 

All these bills, in addition to the meas- 
ures I have previously announced, may 
be considered before the Senate begins 
the Easter recess. I should like all Sen- 
ators to be on notice to this effect. 


PRINTING OF “INVENTORY REPORT 

ON CERTAIN REAL PROPERTY 
OWNED BY UNITED STATES” (S. 
DOC, NO, 109) 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, at a 
meeting of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions on March 21, it was recommended 
that a committee print of the Inventory 
Report on Real Property Owned by the 
United States in United States Territories 
and Possessions and in Foreign Countries 
as of June 30, 1955, compiled by the 
General Services Administration at the 
request of the committee, be printed as a 
Senate document, with illustrations. 

This inventory is a companion report 
to the summary issued as Senate Docu- 
ment No. 100 on February 14 covering 
Federal domestic real property, and to- 
gether these reports compile for the first 
time in history essential information on 
the worldwide real property holdings of 
the United States. 

I present the committee print, and ask 
that it be so printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Arizona? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent that the corre- 
spondence relating to the report, together 
with a press release giving detailed facts 
connected with the inventory, be printed 
as a part of my remarks, 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 16,1956. 
Re Federal real property inventory report. 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 

Chairman, Committee. on Appropria- 
tions, United States Senate, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. CHAIRMAN: We are pleased to 
submit the attached report covering the in- 
ventory of real property owned by the United 
States in its Territories and possessions and 
in foreign countries, as of June 30, 1955. 

This inventory report was prepared pur- 
suant to the committee's request in 
No. 411, dated June 2, 1955, that “an addi- 
tional report to cover federally owned prop- 
erties outside of the continental United 
States, including specifically the properties 
in the Territories of Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, and Virgin Islands, and including for- 
eign properties as far as security limitations 
will allow.” 


This report summarizes for the first time 
in history, all real property holdings of the 
civilian agencies in United States Territories 
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and possessions and in foreign countries. It 
contains only certain summary data as re- 
ported by the Department of Defense. 

In addition to the summary inventory 
report, detailed listings for civilian agencies 
are being submitted to you, under separate 
cover, which provide detailed information, 
in support of the report, by agency, bureau, 
and installation, within each country and 
city. 

This report and its companion report on 
properties in the United States, which was 
published as Senate Document No. 100, fur- 
nish a presentation of all worldwide real 
property holdings of the United States. 

The total cost of real properties outside 
the United States is $5.5 billion. As indi- 
cated in Senate Document No. 100, the cost 
of Federal real property in the United States 
is $32.5 billion. This makes a total cost of 
$38 billion for all real properties owned by 
the United States, as of June 30, 1955. 

Every effort has been made to achieve 
maximum accuracy. However, this is the 
first time an inventory of real property out- 
side the continental United States has been 
reported. Accordingly, it would be improper 
to assume that there are no discrepancies. 
Additional work is needed to refine the data 
and the records of the holding agencies from 
which the data are obtained. 

As requested by the committee, we shall 
continue to prepare annual real property in- 
ventory reports as of the close of each fiscal 

ear, 
7 We again wish to express our appreciation 
for the cooperation received from Mr. Earl 
Cooper of the committee's staff, the partici- 
pating agencies, and the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, 
Sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN G. FLOETE, 
Administrator. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
March 16, 1956. 
The Honorable FRANKLIN G. FLOETE, 
Administrator of General Services, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. FLOETE: The committee is in 
receipt of the inventory report on real prop- 
erty owned by the United States in its Ter- 
ritories and possessions and in foreign coun- 
tries as of June 30, 1955, prepared by your 
Administration pursuant to the committee’s 
request, This report is supplemental to the 
inventory report on Federal real property 
in the United States as of June 30, 1955, 
the summary of which was issued as Sen- 
ate Document No. 100 on February 14, 1956. 

It is interesting to note that in these two 
reports we have now available for the first 
time in history, a summary presentation 
of all worldwide real property holdings of 
the United States, showing a total cost of 
$38 billion. 

The summary report of this additional in- 
ventory, with supporting charts and tables, 
is also being issued as a Senate document 
and made available to all Federal agencies 
as well as the public generally. We recom- 
mend that a set of the electric accounting 
machine detail data sheets be furnished to 
the Senate and House Appropriations Com- 
mittees and Government Operations Com- 
mittees and to the reporting agency, and 
that file and working copies of these sheets 
will be available also in your Administra- 
tion for reference. 

The committee is confident that the in- 
ventory information on the worldwide real 
property holdings of the United States will 
prove to be as useful to the many agencies 
of the Government as has already been 
proven to be the case with the inventory 
information on real property in the United 
States. As such uses of the information in- 
crease, we believe the benefits and savings 
resulting will become even more apparent. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Cart HAYDEN, Chairman, 
STYLES BRIDGES, 
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For the first time the Federal Govern- 
ment has complete tallies of its real prop- 
erty, at home and abroad. 

Sum totals in United States realty hold- 
ings were revealed today when Senator Carn 
HAYDEN, chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations, announced that the com- 
mittee has received the first complete in- 
ventory of federally owned real property in 
foreign countries and United States Terri- 
tories and possessions. 

The inventory, prepared by General Serv- 
ices Administration at the committee’s re- 
quest, supplements the GSA domestic inven- 
tory which the committee received and an- 
nounced last month. Senator HAYDEN also 
announced that GSA hereafter will bring 
both inventories up to date annually so that 
the Government will have a running account 
of all its realty. 

The findings from the overseas inventory 
are summarized in a new Senate document, 
“Inventory Report on Real Property Owned 
by the United States in United States Terri- 
tories and Possessions and in Foreign Coun- 
tries, as of June 30, 1955,” which the com- 
mittee authorized for publication. The sum- 
mary report is a companion to Senate Docu- 
ment No. 100 which sums up the domestic 
holdings. As both detailed inventories are 
huge compilations running to thousands of 
pages, they have not been published although 
master copies of both, except for security 
installations, are open to inspection on re- 
quest at GSA. 

Franklin G. Floete, Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services, transmitted the report and 
the inventory to the committee with a letter 
pointing out: 

“Every effort has been made to achieve 
maximum accuracy. However, this is the 
first time an inventory of real property out- 
side the continental United States has been 
reported. Accordingly, it would be improper 
to assume that there are no discrepancies. 
Additional work is needed to refine the data 
and the records of the holding agencies from 
which the data are obtained.” 

The new inventory figures show holdings 
of 345.6 million acres of land and facilities 
in 108 foreign countries and 8 United States 
Territories and possessions. The acquisition 
cost, exclusive of the public domain, totaled 
85 ½ billion. 

Added to continental property costing 
$32.5 billion, the Federal Government now 
has worldwide ownership of real property ac- 
quired at a cost of $38 billion, excluding do- 
main lands at home and in the Territories. 
The total acreage amounts to 753.5 million 
and is equal to an area comprising all States 
east of the Mississippi River, plus Texas and 
Louisiana. 

GSA’s tabulations show holdings are dis- 
tributed around the world, in such widely 
dispersed places as the Canton and Ender- 
bury Islands in the South Pacific, Mozam- 
bique in Africa, Switzerland in Central Eu- 
rope, Malaya in southeast Asia, and Surinam 
in South America. 

In addition to the military installations, 
which have not been reported in detail the 
report shows that the civilian agencies have 
1,049 installations outside the continental 
United States, ranging from 1 for the Inter- 
national Boundary and Water Commission 
to 355 for the Treasury Department, mostly 
Coast Guard installations. 

The preponderant balance of the offshore 
holdings, 343.8 million acres, are in the Ter- 
ritorles and possessions, principally Alaska 
and the Canal Zone. A total of 1.8 million 
acres are located in foreign countries. 

Of the total acreage in foreign lands, 99.7 
percent is owned by the Department of De- 
fense. The balance is distributed among 
civilian agencies, principally the Department 
of State with over 195 installations in 105 
countries. 

Also in the total are holdings in Tron 
Curtain countries—in Albania, Bulgaria, and 
Red China—with which we do not main- 
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tain diplomatic relations. Realty there is 
being cared for by third-party nations with 
diplomatic offices on the scene. The United 
States owns no realty in the Soviet Union. 

Despite the world-wide range of holdings, 
nearly all of the 345.6 million acres out- 
side the continental United States is in 
Alaskan public domain lands, which total 
343.1 million acres. Thus, 92 percent of the 
offshore holdings, in Territories and posses- 
sions as well as foreign lands, from the 
standpoint of acreage, is controlled by the 
Department of the Interior. The Depart- 
ment’s large share reflects the substantial 
public domain holdings in Alaska. 

The next largest single parcel of offshore 
property is the 358,278 acres making up the 
Panama Canal Zone. 

The inventory figures also include land in 
which the Government has a “life interest” 
instead of titled ownership. A “life interest“ 
is defined to cover any real property which 
has been acquired by the United States by 
treaty or long-term lease (99 years, in per- 
petuity, etc.). The Panama Canal Zone is 
in the “life interest” category. 

In addition to the worldwide acreage fig- 
ure, the Government holds in trust 55.3 
million acres of land. The trust properties 
are principally Indian reservations, all within 
the continental United States, except for 
100,000 acres in Alaska. 

Land acreage owned by the Government in 
the Territories, possessions, and foreign na- 
tions is employed in six major categories: 
Forest and wildlife preserves, Alaska oil and 
gas reserves, parks and historic sites, mili- 
tary functions, the Alaska Native Reserve, 
and grazing lands. 

The predominant usages of buildings and 
facilities in the same areas are housing, 
office space, service areas, storage facilities, 
hospitals, schools, industrial facilities, pris- 
ons, and other institutions. 

The General Services Administration said 
it will continue to keep the inventory up to 
date on an annual basis. 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I move to 
recommit—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
KENNEDY in the chair). The Chair 
states that, due to a prior understand- 
ing, the Senator from West Virginia will 
be recognized. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, a point of 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
matter being brought before the Senate 
by the Senator from West Virginia is a 
privileged matter. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA REVENUE 
ACT OF 1956 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
KENNEDY in the chair) laid before the 
Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 9770) to provide revenue 
for the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes, and requesting a con- 
ference with the Senate on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. NEELY. I move that the Senate 
insist upon its amendments, agree to 
the request of the House for a confer- 
ence and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. BIBLE, 
Mr. FREAR, and Mr. BEALL conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 
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ELECTION OF PRESIDENT AND 
VICE PRESIDENT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 31) 
proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States providing for 
F Seon of President and Vice Presi- 

ent. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I call up my amendment 
3-26-56-C, and ask unanimous consent 
that the names of the senior Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILL] and the jun- 
ior Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARK- 
MAN] be added as cosponsors of the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. The Sec- 
retary will state the amendment. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 5, lines 
14 to 16, inclusive, it is proposed to 
strike out the words “a majority” wher- 
ever they appear therein and insert in 
lieu thereof the words “at least 45 per- 
cent.” 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, a point of 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut will state it. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I was rec- 
ognized, and I yielded to the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. NEELY] to 
make his motion on a privileged matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No; the 
Chair recognized the Senator from Con- 
necticut because the Chair thought the 
Senator from Connecticut was objecting 
to the unanimous-consent request of the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN]. 
The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
NEELY] was recognized because he had 
a privileged matter before the Senate. 

Mr. BUSH. I stated the purpose of 
my rising, and I believe I stated it before 
the Senator from South Carolina was 
recognized. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut was not recog- 
nized by the Chair for that purpose. 

Mr. BUSH. I do not wish to press the 
point unduly, but I believe the Presiding 
Officer called my name when I was on 
my feet, and I yielded to the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. NEELY]. I 
make one more appeal to the Chair to 
rule whether I have the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair has recognized the Senator from 
South Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The amendment is on page 5, lines 14 
through 16, to strike out the words “a 
majority” and insert in lieu thereof the 
words “at least 45 per centum.” It is my 
belief the amendment would make the 
Daniel substitute a much better pro- 
posal, and I am sure it would gain some 
votes in the Senate. I believe at the 
same time it would do justice to people 
in a case where 45 percent of the voters 
east their ballots in favor of a certain 
person, and would prevent the throwing 
of the election into the House of Repre- 
sentatives. I believe the Senator from 
Texas has agreed to accept the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DANIEL. That is correct. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield. 


will 
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Mr. DANIEL. The purpose of the 
amendment is merely to make certain 
that we would not be throwing too many 
elections into Congress. Is that correct? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
That is correct. 

Mr. DANIEL. It has been pointed out 
in the debate on the floor, and in certain 
articles in the press, that if we were to 
apply the rules in the proposed substi- 
tute to past elections, 5 or 6 elections in 
the past might have been thrown into 
Congress; is that correct? 

Mr, JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
That is correct. I should also like to say 
that the Senate adopted such an amend- 
ment on the floor of the Senate in 1950, 
but at that time the percentage require- 
ment was 40 percent, instead of 45 per- 
cent. The constitutional amendment we 
approved in the Senate carried a per- 
centage requirement of 40 percent. 

Mr. DANIEL. The Senator is correct. 
In 1950 a 40 percent requirement was 
added to the joint resolution that was 
passed by the Senate. We have figures 
for elections back to 1864. By using 
those figures and applying the 45 percent 
requirement, no election since that time 
would have been thrown into Congress. 
Therefore I believe the Senator from 
South Carolina is offering a fair com- 
promise on that point. So far as I am 
concerned, the amendment is acceptable 
to me. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I send to the desk a brief 
statement on the amendment, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR JOHNSTON OF SOUTH 
CAROLINA 

In 1950 I authored Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 2 which would have placed before the 
people of the various States an election re- 
forms amendment to the Constitution. 

This amendment, which essentially would 
have accomplished the same reform that is 
sought in the amendment. under debate here 
today, was passed in the Senate and would 
have gone before the people had it not been 
killed in the House. 

My amendment, which passed the Senate, 
contained a 45 percent provision. The bill 
before the Senate now contains a 50 percent 
provision. 

To many Members the 50 percent provi- 
sion is unrealistic and therefore they have 
expressed themselves as being for the bill 
but in a position of having to vote against 
vee because the percentage factor is too 

en. 

Frankly, I am in favor of this elections 
amendment to the Constitution. I want to 
see it pass. But TI realistically see that it has 
slim chance of getting through the Senate 
with the 50 percent formula. I sincerely 
believe that by amending this formula down 
to 45 percent that a majority in the Senate 
will feel able to go along with the bill and 
that we will then succeed in its passage. 

I have, therefore, offered my amendment 
and earnestly hope that its compromising 


tone will enable us all to go along with the 
amendment when thus amended. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fur. 
BRIGHT in the chair). The Senator from 
Texas [Mr. DaxmLI is modifying his 
substitute in accordance with the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
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South Carolina. He so modifies his 
amendment. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment 3-21-56-B.“ 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, a 
Parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Has the Senate dis- 
posed of the Johnston amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair just announced that the Senator 
from Texas had the right to modify his 
substitute by accepting the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from South 
Carolina, and he has so modified it, 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut was not on 
his feet seeking recognition when the 
Chair recognized the Senator from New 
York and the Chair had no alternative 
other than to recognize the Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. BUSH. I should like to know for 
what purpose the Senator from New 
York rose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator stated that he wanted to call 
up an amendment which the clerk has 
at the desk. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I shall 
be glad to waive the reading of the 
amendment by the clerk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New York will be printed in the RECORD. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 2, lines 10 and 11, strike out the 
words “as provided in this Constitution”, 
and insert in lieu thereof the words “by 
votes cast by the people of the several 
States.” 

Beginning with the words “East State” 
in line 19, page 2, strike out all to and in- 
cluding line 3, page 3. 

Beginning with line 7, page 3, strike out 
all to and including line 18, page 3. 

Beginning with the comma in line 4, page 
4, strike out all to and including the word 
“entitled” in line 5, page 4. 

Beginning with line 6, page 4, strike out 
all to and including line 4, page 5. 

On page 5, line 5, strike out the section 
number “4” and insert in lieu thereof the 
section number “2.” 

On page 5, line 14, strike out the comma 
and insert in lieu thereof a period. 

Beginning with the words “if such num- 
ber” in line 14, page 5, strike out all to and 
including line 23, page 5. 

On page 5, line 24, strike out the section 
number 5“ and insert in lieu thereof the 
section number “3.” 

Beginning with line 25, page 5, strike out 
all to and including the words “and for the 
case” in line 3, page 6. 

On page 6, line 5, strike out the word 
“majority” and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “plurality.” 

On page 6, line 5, strike out the word 
“electoral.” 

On page 6, line 7, strike out the section 
number “6” and, insert in lieu thereof the 
section number “4.” 

On page 6, line 12, strike out the section 
number “7” and insert in lieu thereof the 
section number 5.“ 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, this is a 
very simple amendment. It differs from 
the one proposed by the distinguished 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lan- 
GER] in that it calls for direct election of 
the President and Vice President by pop- 
ular vote, but only in general elections. 
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It does not include the proposal made 
by the Senator from North Dakota to 
cover the choice of persons running in 
the primaries. It simply provides for 
the direct election of candidates for the 
Presidency and Vice Presidency, and the 
ending of the electoral college. It is as 
simple as that Mr. President. It is a 
democratic proposal which I think 
should have been in effect for many 
years and which I think must unques- 
tionably come in this country. It does 
away with all the questions which have 
arisen, such as the question of whether 
a President might be elected, as has been 
the case in a few instances, by minority 
vote. It does away with the question 
raised by the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
DaniEL] which would permit a vote 
gerrymandering within a State, or the 
creation and encouragement, through an 
alternative proposition, of splinter 
parties. I think it is a very, very simple 
and overdue amendment. I believe it 
will meet the wishes and views of a vast 
majority of the people of this country, 
and I strongly urge its adoption. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on my amendment, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield for 
two minutes? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I shall be glad to yield 
whatever time the Senator from Rhode 
Island may require. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I con- 
cur in everything said by the distin- 
guished Senator from New York, who is 
the proponent of this amendment. I 
regretted that I could not support the 
amendment proposed by the distin- 
guished Senator from North Dakota, be- 
cause of some of the cumbersome provi- 
sions with reference to the holding of 
primaries. I feel that the amendment 
offered by the Senator from New York 
is a clear and simple one. All it does 
is to effect a popular vote on the part of 
the people of the United States for Presi- 
dent and Vice President. I hope the 
amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield 
time to the Senator from South Da- 
kota? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes, Mr. President. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, as I un- 
derstand the amendment offered by the 
Senator from New York, which is a little 
difficult to understand because of the 
deletion of certain words, the only dif- 
ference between his amendment and 
that of the Senator from North Dakota 
is that it provides for direct vote for 
President rather than to include a di- 
rect vote in the primaries. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. LEHMAN. That is correct. I 
think the Senator from South Dakota 
has very clearly described the purpose 
of my amendment. It is about as simple, 
clear, and direct as any amendment or 
piece of legislation could be. It simply 
calls for the elimination of the elec- 
toral college, which has served its pur- 
pose for a great many years, and which 
was set up through the wisdom of the 
Founding Fathers, but which is no longer 
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needed and is no longer responsive to the 
will of the people of this country. 

My amendment simply calls for the di- 
rect election of President and Vice Pres- 
ident in exactly the same manner as that 
in which every Member of this body has 
been elected—by direct vote of the peo- 
ple. It calls for direct election in the 
same way every Member of the House 
of Representatives has been elected. I 
believe it calls for substantially the same 
system as that under which the majors 
and most of the minor officers of our 
great cities have been elected. It is the 
democratic way of proceeding, Mr. Pres- 
ident, and I very much hope that the 
Senate will vote in favor of my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
acting majority leader opposed to the 
amendment? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes, Mr. President. 
I yield 10 minutes to the Senator from 
South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from New York. It elimi- 
nates one objection to the Langer amend- 
ment, because it does not, in and of itself, 
provide for a direct vote in the primaries. 
However, I invite attention to the fact 
that it does do certain other things which 
do violence to our constitutional concepts 
of government in the United States and 
it ought to be defeated. 

In the first place, it is completely im- 
possible to have a national election of 
President on the popular-vote basis 
without at one and the same time pro- 
viding for national control of presiden- 
tial elections through all the rules and 
all the regulations required to operate 
such elections. 

It is completely impossible to provide 
for fairly and equitably electing a Presi- 
dent by popular vote and retain the pres- 
ent concept whereby each State estab- 
lishes its own voting hours, voting places, 
voting conditions, voting ages, and all the 
other machinery and mechanics of vot- 
ing. That was clearly disclosed in the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
North Dakota, on which the Senator 
from Rhode Island made some very per- 
tinent and persuasive objections. The 
Senator from North Dakota was correct 
in trying to put both primary and general 
elections together if the popular-vote 
formula is to be used, but he was incor- 
rect in the efficiency of the machinery 
which he would establish and to which 
the Senator from Rhode Island called 
attention. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. I understood that all 
the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from New York would do would be to 
provide for the counting of the votes. 
It has nothing to do with when a poll 
shall open and when it shall close, It 
has nothing to do with the opening or 
closing of the polls. All we are saying 
is that upon the close of the polls on elec- 
tion day, when we begin to count the 
votes, the man who receives the most 
votes cast by the people of the United 
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States shall be their President. It is 
just as simple as all that. 

Mr. MUNDT. There is no question 
about it; but suppose one State of the 
Nation—let us take Illinois—should elect 
to say, We are not going to close our 
polls until midnight, when the returns 
have pretty well come in from all the 
other States.” Does the Senator from 
Rhode Island believe the rest of the 
States should permit that to occur? 

Mr. PASTORE. May I ask a question 
in answer to the Senator’s question? 

Mr. MUNDT. Surely. 

Mr. PASTORE. Cannot that be done 
today under the existing system? 

Mr. MUNDT. It can be done today, 
but because the vote is not a direct 
vote, it cannot so easily be correlated 
with the result of the vote, as the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island pointed out in 
his main speech. 

Mr. PASTORE. I do not think cor- 
relation has anything to do with it. It 
is merely a question of counting the 
votes, the same as is done in the election 
of a governor or in the election of the 
distinguished Senator from South Da- 
kota. The votes are counted. Once the 
polls have been closed, the votes are 
counted, and the candidate who receives 
the most votes is elected President. 

Mr. MUNDT. I shall be glad to give 
the Senator from Rhode Island another 
example indicating why such a popular 
vote proposal will necessitate Federal 
control of a national election. 

Let us assume the State of South 
Dakota desires to make the greatest pos- 
sible impact on a national election, in 
which only the popular votes are 
counted; where nothing counts but X’s 
and marks and the pulling of levers on 
the voting machines. Let us assume fur- 
ther that South Dakota reduces its vot- 
ing age to 17. Does the Senator believe 
that that would be equitable to other 
States, which might have approximately 
the same population, but where the vot- 
ing age is 21? 

Mr. PASTORE, It would be just as 
equitable as what is proposed in the 
Senator’s amendment. What the Sen- 
ator is talking about is the qualification 
of voters. That is a State function. 
That is provided for in the existing law 
and will not be changed, no matter 
which amendment shall be adopted to- 
day. Weare not talking about that now, 
under the amendment sponsored by the 
distinguished junior Senator from New 
York. We are talking only about how it 
will be possible to determine the final 
result. We are not talking about who 
chall be qualified to vote in an election. 
That is not being changed by any 
amendment which is before the Senate 
today. 

Mr.MUNDT. The Senator from Rhode 
Island is in error, for the good reason 
that, under our substitute amendment, 
it does not make any difference what 
the qualifications for voting are, because 
the number of electoral votes is geared to 
the population of a State, and is geared 
to its number of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives. That will not be altered by a 
change in the qualifications or the ages 
of the voters. But if only the number of 
persons who vote are counted, then any- 
thing the State can do to increase the 
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‘number of people who will vote within 
its boundaries, will result in an increase 
in the impact which that State will have 
on the national election. It is as simple 
as that. 

If the age of voting is reduced to 17 
years, there will be tens of thousands of 
additional voters in a small State like 
South Dakota, which would expand the 
influence of South Daktota in the na- 
tional election. As a consequence, Con- 
gress would have to say that the voting 
age was limited to 21, 18, or 17, in order 
to make the adjustment between the 
States equitable and honest and to pre- 
vent their competing with each other to 
increase their total votes. 

Mr. PASTORE. Is the Senator from 
South Dakota arguing, in effect, the prin- 
ciple that the purpose of the creation of 
the electoral college was to maintain a 
certain amount of restriction over the 
various States, as to how far the States 
should go in establishing the qualifica- 
tions of the voters? 

Mr. MUNDT. One of the functions of 
the electoral college is to preserve to the 
State the right to establish the qualifi- 
cations of voters; that is correct. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is not my un- 
derstanding of the purpose of its crea- 
tion at all. As I understand, the reason 
for the creation of the electoral college 
was that it was felt that it was not ad- 
visable to have the election of the Presi- 
dent by a direct vote of the people be- 
cause the people were not qualified to 
determine who the President should be; 
and that that determination should be 
restricted or confined to the small group 
of delegates to the electoral college. 
That is the history of the United States 
of America. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator from Rhode 
Island is talking about the reasons for 
the creation of the electoral college. I 
am talking about its function. Iam talk- 
ing about the functions of the elec- 
toral college as it operates in the field 
of practical politics. That is not where 
the matter ends. 

Let us say we have the system of di- 
rect voting for President. South Da- 
kota being a comparatively small State, 
it can exercise its influence in the direc- 
tion of a candidate, let us say, who favors 
the kind of farm program that we in 
South Dakota want. Let us assume that 
South Dakota then reduces the voting 
age to 17. But suppose that New York, 
or Rhode Island, perhaps, being inter- 
ested in a particular point of view which 
is different from that of South Dakota, 
says, “You cannot do that to us. We 
are going to reduce our voting age limit 
to 16”—which they would have a right to 
do; and which, under the direct vote for 
President, would automatically expand 
the size of their vote. 

The legislature of South Dakota might 
then say, “At the age of 12 a boy is old 
enough to become a Boy Scout. A Boy 
Scout is smart enough to vote, so we will 
reduce the voting age limit to 12, and 
bring in another 50,000 voters.” What 


will Rhode Island do? It may reduce the 
voting age limit in that State to 10, 8, or 
9? 

I use this illustration to point out 
that there cannot be a direct popular 
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vote for President unless a State is will- 
ing to relinquish complete control over 
the electoral machinery of the State and 
give it to the Congress of the United 
States, which would have to establish 
rules which were fair, honest, and equita- 
ble, and the Federal Government would 
have to provide an umpire to enforce 
them. 

Consequently, in a commonwealth of 
States like the United States, where we 
recognize the fact that the States as 
such have some rights and functions, it 
seems to me we are talking about a prop- 
osition which is completely inconsistent, 
unless we are willing to take the step 
which the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. LANGER] was willing to take, namely, 
to provide that all the electoral power 
shall reside in Congress. 

If that were to be done, what would 
happen in 1960 or 1964? I will tell Sen- 
ators what could happen. The same se- 
ductive argument would be used to bol- 
ster the question. Why should there be 
a United States S:nate? Small States 
like Rhode Island and South Dakota 
have 2 votes; a mighty State like New 
York has only 2 votes. If it makes sense 
to count only noses when electing a Presi- 
dent, it might make sense to some also 
to count only noses in electing United 
States Senators. The first thing we 
know, there will be another constitu- 
tional amendment proposed to elect the 
membership of the Senate on the basis 
of the election of the House of Repre- 
sentatives; and the representatives of a 
State in the United States Senate will be 
elected on the basis of the popular vote. 

What will be left of the rights of the 
States? What will be left of the doctrine 
of State’s rights? Whatever will be left 
of the original constitutional concept will 
go down the drain. We shall be moving 
in the direction of compelling Congress, 
by the voting processes, to establish elec- 
tion machinery to govern the entire 
country. 

Mr. PASTORE. May I respectfully 
ask the Senator one question? 

Mr. MUNDT. Certainly. 

Mr. PASTORE. Why change the sys- 
tem at all? 

Mr. MUNDT. I shall be happy to an- 
swer that question. It should be 
changed because by the compromise 
amendment we go as far in the direction 
of the popular vote for President as we 
can go and still maintain the concept 
of this Republic being a commonwealth 
of States. We retain all the values and 
virtues which the Constitution provides 
by having a bicameral legislature, with 
the Senate representing the States and 
the House of Representatives represent- 
ing the people. We retain that method 
and go as far as we can in the com- 
mendable direction of having the people 
vote for President, without having to 
abolish the sacred framework provided 
in the Constitution. 

Mr. PASTORE. Under the present 
system, and under the Senator’s own 
amendment, could it not very well hap- 
pen that the candidate who received the 
largest popular vote would finish by pos- 
sibly not becoming President of the 
United States? 

Mr. MUNDT. I think history shows 
that has happened, 
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ri PASTORE. It is possible, is it 
no 

Mr. MUNDT. Itis possible. 

Mr. PASTORE. Therefore, it could 
well be that in counting the electoral 
votes, the four electoral votes from Rhode 
Island could be the crucial votes in de- 
termining the winner, even as against the 
popular vote. Am I not correct? 

Mr. MUNDT. I think the Senator 
from Rhode Island would have to have 
a more lively imagination than has the 
Senator from South Dakota to accept 
such a possibility. 

Mr. PASTORE. But I am asking if 
there would not be that possibility. 

Mr. MUNDT. I would say it is not in 
the realm of reality. 

Mr. PASTORE. It could be very ef- 
fectively in the realm of reality when 
the votes of the electoral college were 
counted. The result could turn on four 
votes, could it not? The ultimate de- 
cision could turn on four votes. 

Mr. MUNDT. If the Senator is talk- 
ing about a mathematical possibility in- 
stead of actual reality, the answer would 
be “Yes.” So far as reality is concerned, 
I should say the answer would be “No.” 

Mr. PASTORE. Therefore, if Rhode 
Island lowered its voting age to 12 years, 
which it would have a right to do, it 
could well be that the 12-year limit of 
Rhode Island would determine the re- 
sult, even in the Senator's case. 

Mr. MUNDT. The 12-year-old vot- 
ers 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from South Dakota 
has expired. 

Mr. MUNDT. May I have 10 minutes 
more? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield 10 addi- 
tional minutes to the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. I submit to the Senator 
from Rhode Island that even if the vot- 
ing age in Rhode Island were such that 
the voters went to the polling places in 
swaddling clothes, that would not make 
any difference under our present system. 
Rhode Island would still have only four 
electoral votes. And so would South Da- 
kota. Under the compromise amend- 
ment, the total impact of Rhode Island 
would not be increased in the total count 
by changing or reducing voting ages. 

Mr. PASTORE. But the impact of 
Rhode Island could be crucial in the 
counting of the votes. 

Mr. MUNDT. So what? 

Mr. PASTORE. So what? It would 
mean that the crucial vote would be de- 
termined by the children in swaddling 
clothes. [Laughter in the galleries:] 

Mr. MUNDT. I am not complaining 
about the age of the voters. I am per- 
fectly willing to admit the boys of Boy 
Scout age in South Dakota have more 
intelligence to vote than do some per- 
sons in some other States. The point 
I am trying to make is that we must not 
put a premium on skulduggery or chi- 
canery by tempting States to reduce the 
voting age in order to have a bigger im- 
pact upon the election of the President. 

Everybody in Rhode Island could vote 
under our present system, but Rhode 
Island would still have only 4 electoral 
votes. 
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Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Insofar as abilities 
and capacities to vote is concerned, that 
is a matter of private opinion. All I am 
saying to the distinguished Senator is 
that he gave us a comparative case, 
whereby States could lower the age re- 
quirement for voting in order to make 
an impact on the popular vote. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is correct. 

Mr. PASTORE. All I am doing is tak- 
ing the very argument of the Senator 
himself, to show that no matter how it 
is done, whether in the electoral college 
or not, if the voting age were lowered, 
the States which lowered the age could 
be crucial insofar as the final determi- 
nation is concerned. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator begs the 
whole argument. The Senator does not 
meet the issue. By lowering the age re- 
quirement, the impact of the State under 
our present system would not be changed, 
Under the popular vote for President sit- 
uation, however every time there was an 
additional voter in a State, the total 
number of that State’s votes would be 
increased. It is that argument which 
the Senator from Rhode Island runs 
away from. 

Mr. PASTORE. No; I do not run 
away from it. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr, MUNDT. Of course. 

Mr. PASTORE. Does the Senator use 
the word “impact” as analogous to the 
word “result”? 

Mr. MUNDT. I use the word im- 
pact” on the basis that the importance 
of the State of Rhode Island would be 
increased every time the voting age limit 
were reduced, if the amendment of the 
Senator from New York were adopted; 
but it would not have any effect at all on 
the impact or result, insofar as the im- 
portance of Rhode Island is concerned, 
under the compromise amendment or the 
present system. 

Mr. PASTORE. If the 4 votes of 
Rhode Island happened to be crucial 
votes in determining the result, and 
Rhode Island had lowered the voting 
age, that would not have an impact on 
the result? 

Mr. MUNDT. No. The vote of the 
people of Rhode Island in total would 
have the impact of just four electoral 
votes. 

Nr. PAS TORE. But it determines the 
result, does it not, because the man who 
received the popular vote was elected. 

Mr. MUND T. How many electoral 
votes does the State of Rhode Island 
have? 

Mr. PASTORE. Four. How many 
does the State of South Dakota have? 

Mr. MUNDT. Four. 

Mr. PASTORE. That makes us even. 
‘Laughter in the galleries. 

Mr. MUNDT. Let us find where we 
wind up, in the Senator’s judgment. We 
start out with four apiece. I want to 
keep us even. No matter how many 
people in the States vote, we each have 
four votes. Is that right? 

Mr. PASTORE. Les. 

Mr. MUNDT. We shall adopt, for dis- 
cussion purposes only, the amendment of 
the Senator from New York. We shall 
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assume that the population of each State 
is around 700,000. Is that fair enough? 

Mr. PASTORE. That is fair enough. 

Mr. MUNDT. The voting citizens 
among the 700,000 in each State cast 
their votes, and each State has 4 elec- 
toral votes. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is right. 

Mr. MUNDT. Adopting the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York, let 
us assume that the voting age in South 
Dakota is lowered to the age of 12. So 
South Dakota would have 1 million 
voters, and Rhode Island would have 
only 700,000 voters. 

Mr. PASTORE. What difference does 
it make? 

Mr.MUNDT. It makes a difference of 
300,000. If 700,000 are subtracted from 
1 million, there is a difference of 300,000, 
which means that South Dakota would 
have 300,000 more votes than Rhode 
Island in the popular election for Presi- 
dent. Consequently Congress would have 
to step in to make it fair. 

Mr. PASTORE, Will the Senator yield 
for an observation? 

Mr. MUNDT. Yes. 

Mr. PASTORE. Let us assume there 
is a close election, and Candidate A gets 
a majority of the votes, as against Candi- 
date B, but in determining the electoral 
college votes, B has more votes than A. 
If it is a close election, it could well be 
that any State which lowered the voting 
age would be the determining factor in 
the counting of the votes, and in pre- 
venting the man who received the popu- 
lar votes from becoming President or 
Vice President. 

Mr. MUNDT, It would not have any 
impact on the end result. 

Mr. PASTORE. It would not have any 
impact; it would have the result. 

Mr. MUNDT. Under the present sys- 
tem, the voting age in South Dakota 
could be lowered to the age of 1, and 
South Dakota would still have only 4 
electoral votes. If there were a direct 
popular vote for President, however, then 
it would make a tremendous difference 
what the voting age in the various States 
was lowered to, because it would make 
a difference in the total number of people 
voting. Assuming there are now 700,000 
votes in Rhode Island and 700,000 votes 
in South Dakota, if we in South Dakota 
lowered the voting age so that there 
would be 1 million votes in South Dakota, 
what would happen as a result of casting 
300,000 extra votes in South Dakota in a 
close election? We would get our man 
elected, because we would have lowered 
the age for voters, so that we would have 
300,000 more votes than Rhode Island. 
So South Dakota would succeed in elect- 
ing the President it wanted to. Would 
the Senator like that? 

Mr. PASTORE. I might not like that; 
but I say, Why does the Senator adopt 
the philosophy or the logic that we must 
go to a popular election if he does not 
believe in it? 

Mr. MUNDT. Ido believe in it. 

Mr. PASTORE. Why does the Senator 
say his amendment brings us closer to a 
popular determination when the Senator 
is saying that the real impact should be 
the number of delegates on the part of 
each State? Why change the present 
system at all? Whom are we kidding? 
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Mr. MUNDT. As I answered the ques- 
tion before I had to correct the Senator’s 
arithmetic, I said we are moving as far 
as we can move, or as we dare go, in the 
direction of having a popular vote for the 
President. We are moving as far as we 
can move in the direction of equalizing 
the voting power of individual citizens. 
To go the full route would be to break 
through the whole constitutional frame- 
work of States’ rights and bicameral leg- 
islatures, and the whole concept under 
which we operate. We move as far as we 
can go without giving the States the right 
to manipulate the voting machinery so 
as to increase their voting power. When 
that is done, it necessitates Federal con- 
trol of elections, which would not be in 
the public interest. 

Mr. PASTORE. Does the Senator 
think it would be in the public interest 
to have an election of a President of the 
United States who happened not to re- 
ceive most of the votes, in order to pre- 
serve the State impact? Does the Sen- 
ator think it is in the public interest and 
in the interest of the American people 
to have selected as President a man who 
receives a lesser number of votes, be- 
cause he receives more votes as a result 
of the impact of States’ rights? 

Mr. MUNDT. I think it is not in the 
public interest, and for that reason our 
amendment decreases materially the 
likelihood of that kind of thing oc- 
curring, as against the present system. 

Mr. PASTORE. It happened once. It 
could happen again. 

Mr. MUNDT. It could happen, but 
the amendment makes it more difficult 
to happen and less likely to happen. 

Mr. PASTORE. But it could happen. 

Mr. MUNDT. It is not very likely. 

Mr, PASTORE. But it could happen. 

Mr. MUNDT. It conceivably could 
happen. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, may I 
have 10 minutes? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield 10 addi- 
tional minutes to the Senator from 
South Dakota. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield to the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. DANIEL. Under the present elec- 
toral system, we have seen it happen 
three times that a President has been 
elected without receiving a plurality of 
the votes. Is that correct? 

Mr. MUNDT. I think the Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. DANIEL. Is it not true that one 
of the main purposes of the proposed 
amendment now before the Senate is to 
prevent that from happening in the fu- 
ture, or at least lessen the likelihood of 
that happening? 

Mr. MUNDT. It certainly would de- 
crease the likelihood of that happening. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I had 
about 20 minutes, and I have used about 
2 minutes of that time. 5 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 
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Mr. LEHMAN. How much time do 
I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York has 26 minutes. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I should 
like to reiterate my opposition to the 
direct vote for President, so that I can 
get my remarks in a consecutive place 
in the Record. First, it would automati- 
cally necessitate Federal control of elec- 
tions in order to insure fair, honest, and 
equitable national elections. 

In the second place, it moves in the 
direction of eliminating the whole basis 
of our bicameral legislation, because 
every argument which can be advanced 
in the direction of electing a President 
by direct vote can also be advanced to- 
ward eliminating the concept that each 
State is entitled to two Senators, regard- 
less of population. Consequently, it 
moves sharply in the whole direction of 
obliterating State boundary lines in this 
country, which situation has served this 
country so well under the 10th amend- 
ment of the Constitution. I do not think 
we are about to start amending out the 
Bill of Rights at this time, when it is 
demonstrated so often and so eloquently 
that the 10th amendment is just as im- 
portant as is any other in the Bill of 
Rights. 

Mr. President, our proposed amend- 
ment has many supporters. I should 
like to introduce, and ask unanimous 
consent to have printed, in the RECORD 
a resolution passed by the National So- 
ciety, Dames of the Loyal Legion of the 
United States of America. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SUPPORT OF MUNDT-COUDERT BILL 

Whereas the present method of selecting 
presidential electors has narrowed the effec- 
tive political foundation of the President to 
a few large, doubtful, and pivotal States 
whose electoral' votes are vital to victory, and 
puts a high premium on the power of or- 
ganized pressure groups; and 

Whereas United States Senator Karr E. 
Monopr and Representative FREDERIC R. COU- 
DERT, JR., have proposed in Congress an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States requiring that electors for the 
President and Vice President be elected in 
exactly the same manner as Senator and 
Representatives are elected, that is, 1 in each 
congressional district and 2 at large; or state- 
wide in each State: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Society, Dames 
of the Loyal Legion of the United States of 
America urges wholehearted support for the 
proposed Mundt-Coudert amendment which 
provides for the election of 435 representa- 
tive electors in congressional districts and 
the election of each State’s 2 senatorial 
electors by statewide popular vote as United 
States Senators are elected. 


Mr. MUNDT. I should like to intro- 
duce into the Record, and ask unanimous 
consent to have it printed, a resolution 
supporting the proposed amendment, 
which was adopted by the 30th 
Women’s Patriotic Conference, meeting 
in Washington, D. C., on February 16, 17, 
and 18, 1956. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS 

Resolved, That the 30th Women’s Patriotic 
Conference on National Defense, Inc., en- 
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dorses the principles of the following pro- 
posed constitutional amendments: 

“Mundt-Coudert amendment, to reform 
the electoral college by choosing electors by 
congressional districts plus 2 at large to cor- 
respond with each State’s 2 United States 
Senators. This amendment is designed to 
take away the excessive power now exercised 
by the minority groups in larger cities under 
the present electoral college system.” 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Many Senators Voice Support— 
Electoral Reform Vote Seen,” written by 
Charles Lucey, and published in the 
Washington Daily News of March 19. 
Mr. Lucey himself has given a great 
deal of careful study to this proposal, 
and in the article he quotes a number 
of our colleagues in the Senate as to why 
they believe this reform is necessary, 
and, in fact, is overdue. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Reform of the outmoded electoral college 
system of choosing a President was advo- 
cated by many Senators today as the time 
neared for Senate debate on a proposed con- 
stitutional amendment providing this 
change. 

Sponsors of legislation aimed at wiping 
out the present winner-take-all system of 
appor.vioning each State’s electoral votes 
agreed last week on a compromise measure. 
More than 50 Senators have signed it as 
coauthors, 

A two-thirds vote in the Senate and House 
and subsequent ratification by three- 
fourths of the 48 States is required to change 
the Constitution. 

The compromise sponsored by Senators 
Price DANIEL, Democrat, of Texas; ESTES 
KEFAUVER, Democrat, of Tennessee; STROM 
‘THurmMonpD, Democrat, of South Carolina, and 
Kart Munopt, Republican, of South Dakota, 
woud enable States to choose 1 of the 2 
methods of selecting presidential electors. 

One plan would provide for division of 
each State’s electoral votes among presi- 
dential candidates in exact mathematical 
ratio to the popular vote. The other would 
allow choice of presidential electors in the 
same manner as Members of the Senate and 
House are now chosen. 


ANDERSON 


“The electoral college under the present 
system has outlived its usefulness,” Senator 
CLINTON P. ANDERSON, Democrat, of New 
Mexico said today. “The Daniel-Mundt plan 
will make the election of a President more 
responsive to popular will and still maintain 
our Federal system.” 

BIBLE 

Senator ALAN BIBLE, Democrat, of Nevada, 
said he believed the sponsors “now have a 
bill that is in satisfactory form, and I'm go- 
ing to vote for it.” 

FULBRIGHT 

From Senator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, Demo- 
crat, of Arkansas, came an assertion that 
the proposed change is the “best means of 
encouraging a true two-party system that I 
know of.” 

“It will enhance the prestige and standing 
of the minority party in any particular 
State,” he said. “It will encourage develop- 
ment of the Democratic Party in Maine or 
New Hampshire and of the Republican Party 
in Alabama or Georgia. And it will mini- 
mize the power of swing and fragment 
groups claiming the strength to swing the 
populous States.” 

MARTIN 

Senator THOMAS E. Martin, Republican, of 

Towa, said: “We do need revision of the 
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present electoral college system and I believe 

there is much merit in the compromise that 

has been reached. I am on the bill as co- 

sponsor and as it stands now I'll vote for it.” 
KUCHEL 

Senator THomas H. KUCHEL, Republican, 
of California, had a reservation: 

“The electoral college provisions of the 
Constitution do result in disfranchisement 
of many voting citizens. I have looked for- 
ward to casting my vote in favor of a sound 
proposed amendment. The question next 
week will be whether the two different meth- 
ods of choosing electors, when tied together, 
should be adopted,” 


SALTONSTALL 
Another in the “study” class is Senator 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, Republican, of Massa- 
chusetts, who said he had favored the former 
Lodge-Gossett plan, but had not yet reached 
a conclusion on the compromise. 
MONRONEY 

Senator MIKE Monronex, Democrat, of 
Oklahoma, said he preferred the Daniel- 
Kefauver approach which would divide the 
electoral vote in exact conformity with the 
popular vote, but added: “I consider the 
compromise plan superior to our present sys- 
tem because more voters’ votes will have 
actual weight in the presidential electoral 
count.” 

Senator GEORGE SmatTHers, Democrat, 
Florida: “I was one of the sponsors of the 
former Lodge-Gossett bill and I think the 
present measure is a good piece of legisla- 
tion—one long needed in the enlightened 
democracy ours is. It is unfair when the 
Republicans may win New York State by 
100,000 votes and get the State's entire elec- 
toral vote. It may be turnabout with the 
parties in the South or Midwest. People are 
thus disfranchised.” 

HAYDEN 

Senator Cant. Haypen, Democrat, Arizona, 
observed that he always reserves the right 
to change his mind at the last minute but 
“this proposal looks all right to me. I voted 
for the constitutional amendment when it 
it was proposed before.” 

ERVIN 

Senator Sam J. Eanvin, Democrat, North 
Carolina, said he favored the measure be- 
cause it “will come nearer to reflecting the 
will of the voters. It will mean also that 
electoral votes of States cannot be deter- 
mined by a handful of people claiming to 
hold the balance of power in a close election.” 

The electoral reform bill has been cleared 
to the Senate floor by the Democratic Policy 
Committee and is expected to come up after 
the farm bill. The amendment would not 
affect the 1956 presidential election. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled They Are People, Too,” which 
was published in the Pittsburgh Press of 
March 23. The editorial indicates why 
rae compromise amendment is impor- 

ant. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered the be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

In some respects, the argument in the 
Senate over constitutional reform of the 
electoral college is becoming pretty academic. 
But there is some point in that. 

Senator KENNEDY, of Massachusetts, an 
opponent of the plan, fears that any system 
which would count all the votes cast for 
President would deprive the so-called pivotal 
States of influence and rebound to the benefit 
of the so-called one-party States. 

Examples of pivotal States include Massa- 
chusetts. Because Massachusetts is a swing 
State. Both major parties are strong, so that 
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the State now goes Republican, now Demo- 
cratic. Currently, it has one Senator from 
each party. 

Examples of one-party States include 
Georgia, which consistently casts its elec- 
toral college vote for a Democratic candidate 
for President. And Vermont, which always 
goes Republican. 

“The point I make,” says Senator KENNEDY 
(a Democrat, by the way), “is that in the 
case of the States with the largest popula- 
tion, their influence would be almost nil, and 
that it would make the influence of the 
Democratic Party in the South far greater 
than it is.” 

How so? 

The constitutional amendment which 
would reform the electoral college is con- 
cerned with people, not merely States. 

If the amendment is adopted, it will be 
the people who elect Presidents, not States. 
And not States on a basis which disfran - 
chises people by the millions. 

Senator KENNEDY uses 1944 as an example. 
Let's take it. 

Twelve Southern States all went for F. D. R. 
But 1,511,783 voters in those States favored 
Governor Dewey. The electoral college vote 
in those States went 100 percent for F. D. R. 
The more than a million and a half Dewey 
voters were ignored. Their votes didn’t 
count. 

In the 5 most populous States of that 
year—all pivotal—3 went for F. D. R., 2 for 
Mr. Dewey. F. D. R. got all the electoral 
college votes from California, Ulinois, and 
Pennsylvania; Mr Dewey, all from New York 
and Ohio. In California, Illinois, and Penn- 
sylvania, 5,063,636 Dewey voters were dis- 
franchised. In New York and Ohio, 4,049,073 
Roosevelt voters were disfranchised. 

So in the South, which Mr. KENNEDY seems 
to fear, there were more than one and a 
half million voters whose votes didn’t count. 
In the pivotal States, which Mr. KENNEDY 
presumes to defend, there were more than 
nine million voters who votes didn't count. 

In either case, all were legitimate voters, 
entitled to a voice in the selection of a Presi- 
dent. They didn’t get it. 

That's why the constitutional amendment 
now before the Senate ought to pass, so the 
ballots of all voters will count. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recor an article en- 
titled “Danie. Hails New Reform Sup- 
port,” which was published in the Wash- 
ington Daily News of March 26. The 
article advocates our compromise 
amendment. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

(By Charles Lucey) 

The big roundup for votes was on today 
after the week-long Senate battle over reform 
of the electoral college system of choosing a 
President. 

A change in the Constitution which has 
been advocated for a century is expected to 
come to a vote tomorrow or Wednesday. A 
two-thirds majority is needed for adoption, 
and the measure’s foes, led by Senator JOHN 
F. KENNEDY, Democat, of Massachusetts, able 
to offset two votes with every adherent they 
gain, were claiming enough to stop it. 

But Senator Price DANIEL, Democrat, of 
Texas, and Kart Munpt, Republican, of South 
Dakota, hailed new support. They said there 
was no question that more than two-thirds 
of the Senate favor revision of the antiquated 
electoral system—the problem, they agreed, 
is to present a draft which can muster the 
necessary support. 

STATEMENT 

In a statement, Senator DANIEL noted sup- 

port which had come for electoral reform 
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from the Washington Star, the New York 
Times, and the Scripps-Howard newspapers, 
and a new nationwide Gallup poll showing 
more than 2 to 1 backing for change in the 
way a President is elected. 

“I am certain,” said DANIEL, “that more 
than two-thirds of the Senate recognize that 
electoral reform is far overdue. Studies have 
shown that the public generally favors 
change. We should discharge our responsi- 
bility at this time. I am hopeful that we can 
find a formula which will send this long- 
needed revision on its way to the House and 
subsequently to the American people for a 
vote.“ 

Senator Moxpr wrote personally to all 95 
of his Senate colleagues, presenting a vigor- 
ous 5-point case for adoption of the amend- 
ment. 

GOAL 

The goal of reform is to wipe out the 
winner-take-all system by which a presi- 
dential candidate receiving a plurality of 
the vote in a State wins all of that State’s 
electoral votes. Often States are swung by 
a mere handful of popular votes and the 
effect, sponsors of change say, is to dis- 
franchise millions whose vote goes un- 
counted for the candidate of their choice, 

Under a compromise now before the Sen- 
ate, States could chose between apportion- 
ing their electoral votes strickly according 
to statewide popular vote or a system based 
on selection of electors just as Members of 
Congress are chosen, 

Leaders of 14 organizations today urge 
defeat of the electoral college change, call- 
ing it “a vote against civil rights” in tele- 
grams to Democratic Senate Leader LYNDON 
JoHNSON, Texas, and Republican Senate 
Leader WriL1aM F. KNOWLAND, California. 

Among signers were Walter Reuther, 
United Auto Workers’ president; Joseph 
Rauh, Jr., chairman of the Americans for 
Democratic Action; Roy Wilkins, executive 
secretary, National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People; Rabbi Israel 
Goldstein, American Jewish Congress; and 
James Carey, president, International Union 
of Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, since 
many of my colleagues have suggested 
that it would be desirable to have the 
compromise amendment itself incorpo- 
rated in the body of the Recor, so that 
those who read the Recorp will know 
exactly what is being proposed by means 
of tne amendment and who is joined in 
its cosponsorship, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
body of the Recorp our compromise 
amendment to Senate Joint Resolution 
31, as that amendment has been sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
DANIEL], on behalf of himself and 53 
other Members of the Senate; and I 
ask unanimous consent that the names 
of all the sponsors of the amendment be 
printed, together with the text of the 
amendment. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment proposed by Mr. DANIEL (for him- 
self, Mr. Kerauver, Mr. Mownpt, Mr. 
TxHurmonp, Mr. WILEY, Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr. 
McCLELLAN, Mr. JENNER, Mr. Ives, Mr. 
ANDERSON, Mr. CHAVEZ, Mr. Murray, Mr. 
MANSFIELD, Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. STENNIS, 
Mr. Hitt, Mr. WILLTIAUIs, Mr. Byrp, Mr. 
BUTLER, Mr. WELKER, Mr. KNOWLAND, Mr. 
GEORGE, Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, Mr. 
FULBRIGHT, Mr. FLANDERS, Mr. MCCARTHY, 
Mr. Kerr, Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. TAYE, Mr. 
Ervin, Mr. Curtis, Mr. Case of South 
Dakota, Mr. SCHOEPPEL, Mr. HOLLAND, 
Mr. SMATHERS, Mr. Barrett, Mr. YOUNG, 


Mr. HIcKENLOOPER, Mr. CAPEHART, Mr. 
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Frear, Mr. DWORSHAK, Mr. Hruska, Mr. 
Corrox, Mr. Martin of Iowa, Mr. BIBLE, 
Mr. Porter, Mr. BEALL, Mr. Scorr, Mr. 
ALLOTT, Mr. Bricker, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. 
Rogpertson, Mr. Morse, and Mr. War- 
KINS) to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
31) proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States pro- 
viding for the election of President and 
Vice President, was ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Strike out all after the resolving clause, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That the following article is proposed 
as an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which shall be valid to all 
intents and purposes as part of the Con- 
stitution when ratified by the legislatures 
of three-fourths of the several States: 


“ARTICLE — 


“ ‘Section 1, The executive power shall be 
vested in a President of the United States 
of America. He shall hold his office 
a term of 4 years, and together with the 
Vice President, chosen for the same term, 
be elected as provided in this Constitution. 
No person constitutionally ineligible for the 
office of President shall be eligible to that 
of Vice President of the United States. 

The Congress shall determine the time 
of such election, which shall be the same 
throughout the United States, Until other- 
wise determined by the Congress, such elec- 
tion shall be held on the Tuesday next after 
the first Monday in November of the year 
preceding the year in which the regular term 
of the President is to begin. Each State 
shall be entitled to a number of electoral 
votes equal to the whole number of Senators 
and Representatives to which such State may 
be entitled in the Congress. The electoral 
votes cast by each State may be cast in the 
manner provided by section 2 or, if the legis- 
lature of such State so provides, in the man- 
ner provided by section 3 of this article. 

he voters in each State in any such 
election shall have the qualifications requi- 
site for persons voting for members of the 
most numerous branch of the State legisla- 
ture. 

“ ‘Sec. 2. Except in any State in which 
electors are chosen under the provisions of 
section 3, votes for President and Vice Pres- 
ident shall be cast by the people of each 
State, and the electoral vote to which such 
State is entitled shall be apportioned among 
the 3 persons receiving the greatest number 
of votes of the voters of such State for each 
office in the same ratio as the number of 
votes received by each such person bears to 
the total number of votes received by such 
three persons. In making the apportion- 
ment, any fractional portion of an electoral 
vote to which a person is entitled shall be 
disregarded if it is less than one one-thou- 
sandth, 

“Within 45 days after the election, or at 
such time as the Congress shall direct, the 
official custodian of the election returns of 
such State shall prepare, sign, certify, and 
transmit sealed to the seat of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, directed to the 
President of the Senate, a list of all per- 
sons for whom votes were cast for Presi- 
dent and a separate list of all persons for 
whom votes were cast for Vice President. 
Upon each such list there shall be entered 
the number of votes cast for each person 
whose name appears thereon, the total num- 
ber of votes cast for all such persons, and the 
number of electoral votes of such State to 
which each such person is entitled. 

“Src. 3. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of section 2 of this article, the legislature of 
any State may provide for the election of 
a number of electors equal to the number 
of electoral votes to which the State may 
be entitled in the same manner in which its 
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Senators and Representatives are chosen, 
Any candidate for elector who before the 
election has pledged his vote for President 
or Vice President to a specific person shall, 
if elected, cast his vote for such person. No 
Senator or Representative, or person holding 
an office of trust or profit under the United 
States, shall be chosen elector. 

„Within 45 days after the election, or at 
such time as the Congress shall direct, the 
electors so chosen shall meet in their re- 
spective States, and vote by ballot as pledged 
for President and Vice President, at least 
one of whom shall not be an inhabitant of 
the same State with themselves. They shall 
name in their ballots the person voted for 
as President, and in distinct ballots the 
person voted for as Vice President; and they 
shall make distinct lists of all persons voted 
for as President and of all persons voted for 
as Vice President, and of the number of 
votes for each, which lists they shall sign 
and certify, and transmit sealed to the seat 
of Government of the United States, directed 
to the President of the Senate. 

“ ‘Sec. 4, On the 6th day of January fol- 
lowing the election, unless the Congress by 
law appoints a different day not earlier than 
the 4th day of January and not later than 
the 10th day of January, the President of 
the Senate shall, in the presence of the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives, open all 
the certificates and the vote shall then be 
counted. The person having the greatest 
number of votes for President shall be the 
President, and the person having the great- 
est number of votes for Vice President shall 
be the Vice President, if such number be 
a majority of the whole number of electoral 
votes. If no person has a majority of the 
whole number of electoral votes for Presi- 
dent or Vice President, then from the persons 
having the-3 highest numbers of electoral 
votes for such office the Senate and the 
House of Representatives sitting in joint 
session shall choose such officer immediately, 
by ballot. A quorum for this purpose shall 
consist of three-fourths of the whole num- 
ber of the Senators and Representatives, 
and the person receiving the greatest num- 
ber of votes shall be chosen. 

“ ‘Sec, 5. The Congress may by law pro- 
vide for the case of the death of any of the 
persons from whom the Senate and the 
House of Representatives may choose a 
President or a Vice President whenever the 
right of choice shall have devolyed upon 
them, and for the case of the death of any 
person who, except for his death, would have 
been entitled to receive a majority of the 
electoral votes for President or for Vice 
President. 

“‘Sec. 6. The ist, 2nd, and 3d para- 
graphs of section 1, article II, of the Con- 
stitution, the 12th article of amendment 
to the Constitution, and section 4 of the 
20th article of amendment to the Con- 
stitution, are hereby repealed. 

“ ‘Sec. 7. This article shall take effect on 
the 10th day of February following its rati- 
fication, but shall be inoperative unless it 
shall have been ratified as an amendment 
to the Constitution by the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the States within 7 years 
from the date of its submission to the States 
by the Congress’.” 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Dakota yield to me? 

Mr. MUNDT. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. DANIEL. Has the Senator from 
South Dakota introduced, for printing 
in the Recorp, the Gallup poll which ap- 
peared in the Sunday newspapers, show- 
ing that by a majority of 2 to 1, the peo- 
ple are in favor of electoral reforms? 

Mr. MUNDT. Yes; I placed it in the 
Recorp on yesterday. 

Mr. DANIEL. Let me inquire wheth- 
er the editorial on this subject, pub- 
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lished in the New York Times on Sunday, 
has also been placed in the Recorp. I 
ask this question because I do not wish 
to submit duplicate editorials or articles 
for printing in the RECORD, 

Mr. MUNDT. I shall be very glad to 
have the Senator from Texas submit 
that editorial for printing in the RECORD, 
if he cares to do so. 

Mr. DANIEL. Very well. 

Then, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp an editorial on this subject, 
published in the New York Times of 
March 25; and also an editorial from 
the Washington Daily News of March 26; 
and an editorial from the Washington 
Evening Star of March 24. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 


[From the New York Times of March 25, 
1956] 


How To ELECT A PRESIDENT 


The electoral college, devised by the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1787 in a thought- 
ful attempt to minimize the effect of public 
passions in the choice of the President and 
Vice President of the United States, never 
suited everybody and has increasingly failed 
to suit most of us as time has gone by. More 
than 120 futile efforts have been made to 
amend this part of the Constitution, plus the 
12th amendment which actually did elimi- 
nate the ridiculous plan of making the 
runner-up in a national election Vice Presi- 
dent. Now a new attempt is being made in 
this election year to simplify and democratize 
the presidential election system. 

Three proposed amendments are actually 
before the Senate. One of them, sponsored 
by Senator PRICE DANIEL, of Texas, and 53 
other Senators, would distribute a State's 
electoral votes among the 3 top contenders 
in accordance with their statewide popular 
vote. Or, if the State legislature preferred, 
the electors could be chosen as Senators and 
Representatives are now chosen—two of 
them by statewide vote and the rest by con- 
gressional districts. 

Another plan, introduced by Senator Hu- 
BERT H. HUMPHREY, of Minnesota, would di- 
vide 435 electoral votes in proportion to the 
total national vote received by each candi- 
date and allocate 2 electoral votes in each 
State to the candidate who had the plu- 
rality in such State. Senator WILLIAM LAN- 
cer; of North Dakota, would wipe out the 
electoral-vote system entirely in favor of di- 
rect popular election of the President and 
Vice President. 

Under certain circumstances any reform 
of this sort might affect the outcome of an 
election. Yet we have had very few presi- 
dential elections in this country in which 
the machinery of voting could have changed 
the historic outcome. No plan now under 
consideration would have altered the result 
of the 1952 vote, when General Eisenhower 
received 33,666,000 votes and Governor Stev- 
enson 27,314,000. Mr. Eisenhower was the 
man the voting public wanted and the man 
they got. 

The electoral college as such is of course 
a pure anachronism. Except for 1 or 2 cases 
in which the electors voted contrary to their 
pledges, members of the electoral college 
during the last century and a half never 
have debated or deliberated. Nobody but 
their relatives even remembers who they 
are or were. They could be replaced by an 
adding machine to the benefit of all con- 
cerned. 

The essential purpose of any reform in 
this field is, of course, to get closer to the 
popular will. We cannot, however, make any 
change at all without affecting some condi- 
tions and situations not compromised in this 
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simple formula: Some honest but possibly 
illogical persons, such as the gifted junior 
Senator from Massachusetts, JoHN F. KEN- 
NEDY, fear that the Daniel proposal would 
“abolish State lines for the purpose of presi- 
dential elections,” that it would give more 
influence to the one-party States of the 
South and that it would weaken the two- 
party States of the North. 

There is, however, an answer to this argu- 
ment. If the minority vote in what is now 
the one-party States were actually effective 
in the national election, such a vote might 
be stimulated and political health might be 
improved by the growth of two-party States. 

It is hardly probable that the Senate will 
this year roll up the two-thirds majority nec- 
essary to pass an electoral-reform amend- 
ment. If such a proposal were to pass the 
Senate it would still have to pass the House, 
and if it passed both chambers it would still 
have to be ratified by three-fourths of the 
States. But this is a year to think about the 
project, even though it is not a year in which 
it can be formally acted upon. The present 
way of choosing a President and Vice Presi- 
dent will be with us until November 6. 


— 


From the Washington Daily News of March 
26, 1956] 


THEY AGREE ON NEED 


After a week’s Senate debate on the elec- 
toral college, this fact stands out: 

More than two-thirds of the Senators 
agreed on the need for a modern system of 
electing Presidents and Vice Presidents, 
They agree the present method is archaic, 
They agree it deprives millions of Americans 
of a direct voice in the choice of the coun- 
try's leaders. 

They agree on what ought to be done. 
They disagree merely over how to do it. 

There are four proposals before the Sen- 
ate. Each has some support. 

All four proposals aim at the same result— 
to correct a system which does not reflect 
the judgment of the people. 

The Senators should be able to agree on 
which is the better method of reforming the 
Presidential election. All they need do is be 
reasonable with each other. Any one of the 
plans would be an immense improvement 
over what we have. 

Reasonable men can reach a reasonable 
agreement whenever they choose to be rea- 
sonable. The Senators never had a better 
opportunity to promote a reform which will 
stimulate self-government on a realistic 
basis. 

caer) own historic debate has made that 
clear, 

Self-government achieves its purpose in 
direct relation to the proportion of citizens 
who participate in it—by using the ballot. 

Self-government is diminished when mil- 
lions of Americans stay away from the polls— 
simply because they know their votes will not 
count in the final result, \ 

For instance, in the 1948 presidential elec- 
tion, Louisiana cast only 416,000 votes for the 
presidential electors. But in the governor- 
ship primary that year, the State cast 643,- 
000 votes. More than 200,000 stayed home 
in the fall because Louisiana traditionally is 
a one-party State and it is assumed in ad- 
vance all its electoral college votes will go 
to the Democratic candidate. 

Republicans in the South do not vote 
because they think their votes won’t count. 
Likewise many Democrats don't vote—be- 
cause their votes are not needed. 

A minority vote in any State, no matter 
if it comes within one ballot of being a 
majority, is wholly disregarded in the elec- 
toral college. Not only is the minority vote 
not counted for the candidate it favors; it 
is counted for the candidate it opposes, re- 
gardless of how small his majority is. 

The present system of choosing Presidents 
and Vice Presidents is not representative gov- 
ernment. It long since became obsolete, 
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Its reform, by any reasonable method, would 
strengthen the democratic process because 
it would make every man's vote effective. It 
would stimulate the two-party system in so- 
called one-party States. It would reduce the 
power of bloc votes where the two parties 
are closely balanced. 

A current Gallup poll shows, once again, 
that the people favor reform of the elec- 
toral college—by more than 2 to 1. 

The Senators agree on the need of reform, 
Let them choose their method—and submit 
it to the people. 


[From The Evening Star of March 24, 1956] 
‘TIME FoR A CHANGE 


William Gladstone once described the Con- 
stitution of the United States as “the most 
wonderful work ever struck off at a given time 
by the brain and purpose of man.” For al- 
most 170 years it has stood, remarkably resili- 
ent, through the machine age and into the 
atomic age with only infrequent need for 
amendment. 

For some years, however, there has been 
recognition of the need to revise the ma- 
chinery for presidential elections. The pres- 
ent winner-take-all system gives 100 percent 
of the electoral college votes of any State to 
the candidate who wins one more popular 
vote in that State than any other candidate. 

Once again, agitation for arranging a more 
equitable distribution of electoral votes is 
strong. The Senate now has before it a pro- 
posal by Senator Price Daniæ, Democrat, of 
Texas, cosponsored by 53 other Senators, 
which in its main provision, would apportion 
a State’s electoral votes among the 3 top 
contenders in the same ratio as their popu- 
lar vote. Should no candidate have a ma- 
jority of all electoral votes, the House and 
Senate would choose the President, with each 
Senator and Representative having 1 vote. 

This latter provision would correct a weak- 
ness that has not generally been recognized. 
Under the present system, which permits the 
House to select a President when there is no 
electoral college majority, each State deleca- 
tion is entitled to one vote. The machinery 
makes possible a deadlock in the House with 
no further provision for naming a President, 
The possibility of this happening is not so 
slight as to permit ignoring it. For instance, 
in 1948 a relatively minor shift in the voting 
for President Truman in two States would 
have thrown the election into the House, 
where the party lineup of State delegations 
was such that a deadlock would have been 
almost assured. 

The Daniel amendment’s provisions for 
equitably apportioning the electoral vote 
would mean simply that no voter's ballot 
would be wasted, whether he be a Republican 
in Georgia or a Democrat in Nebraska, The 
plan would give just as much weight to a 
vote cast in the smallest village as to one 
cast in New York City. 

One objection to the plan, which seems to 
Nave impressed a number of Northern States 
Republicans, has been raised by Senator CASE, 
Republican of New Jersey. Senator CASE 
fears that his party would be put at a dis- 
advantage in the Democratic strongholds of 
the South. Senator Case reminded his col- 
leagues that the same fear was expressed by 
the late Senator Taft in 1950. In 1950, how- 
ever, it might have been difficult to convince 
Senator Taft that, in 2 years, the Republi- 
cans would carry 4 Southern States in a 
presidential election and win 7 southern 
House seats. 

The Daniel plan removes most of the other 
objections which have been raised against 
previous proposals for streamlining our anti- 
quated electoral machinery. The amend- 
ment should be approved by Congress and 
promptly submitted to the States, preferably 
in this election year when interest in such 
long-needed reform is high. 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield to 
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me, so that I may direct a question to the 
Senator from Texas? 

Mr.MUNDT. Yes; if I am able to ob- 
tain further time for that purpose. Let 
me inquire whether the Senator from 
New York will yield 3 additional minutes 
to me, so that I may yield in accordance 
with the request of the Senator from 
Rhode Island. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from South Dakota 3 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. President, I now yield to the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. I should like to ask 
a question of the Senator from Texas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota has 5 min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.MUNDT. Mr. President, now that 
3 additional minutes have been yielded 
to me, I believe I have a total of 8 min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve the Senator from Texas inserted, 
or printing in the Recorp, the Gallup 
poll. 

Mr. DANIEL. No; I simply asked 
whether it had already been inserted in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. PASTORE. I see. 

In the connection with the 2-to-1 vote, 
as recorded in that poll, were the peo- 
ple who participated in the poll specifi- 
cally asked whether they preferred the 
Daniel-Mundt amendment, as amended, 
or the Lehman amendment? 

Mr. DANIEL. No; Ido not think so. 

Mr. PASTORE. Is it not true that 
they were asked only whether they want 
a reform? Is that not correct? 

Mr. DANIEL. I think that is correct. 

Mr. PASTORE. That reform could 
well be by means of providing for popu- 
lar vote; could it not? 

Mr. DANIEL. The poll will speak for 
itself. 

Mr. PASTORE. Yes; but could not a 
popular vote be what those people 
wanted? 

Mr. DANIEL. Ido not think the ques- 
tion was put to them in that way. If 
the Senator from Rhode Island would 
like the record to be cléar in regard to 
that matter, I shall read the question 
which was put to those who participated 
in the poll. It was as follows: 

Today, the presidential candidate who 
gets the most popular votes in a State takes 
all the electoral votes of that State. Do you 
think this should or should not be changed 
so that each of the candidates would receive 


the same proportion of electoral votes that 
he gets in the popular vote? 


It would seem to me that the question 
which was asked is in line with the 
amendment I am offering—namely, that 
the electoral votes should be divided in 
proportion to the votes received by each 
candidate within each State. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, in re- 
suming and concluding my statement in 
opposition to the amendment of the 
Senator from New York [Mr. LEHMAN], 
let me say that, in addition to the 
reasons I have already stated as to why 
I oppose that amendment for the direct 
popular vote for President, I oppose it 
also because it does nothing to alleviate 
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the major problems which we seek to 
correct by means of electoral college re- 
form, 

For example, the amendment of the 
Senator from New York does not alle- 
viate—if anything, it tends to magnify, 
instead—the problem which arises be- 
cause the present system places a pre- 
mium on a big-city machine, if in its 
operation it causes great masses of the 
people to vote in one direction or an- 
other, because the amendment of the 
Senator from New York would give a big- 
city machine which had obtained control 
of the votes in a large metropolitan area, 
a chance to color and have a controlling 
effect on the result of the voting by the 
people in all 48 States of the Union. 
That situation is bad enough now. It is 
serious now, because if such a situation 
develops, such a machine can cast its 
weight by controlling the block-electoral 
vote in its State on the voting in all 48 
of the States of the Union, as that voting 
affects the electoral votes. By that 
means the outcome would be definitely 
affected as a result of the activities of 
men of ill repute who might be connected 
with such a big-city machine So the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York would make it possible, as a result 
of such a situation, for such big-city 
machines to affect the total result of 
the popular vote. 

On the contrary, one of the great 
values of the compromise amendment 
arises from the fact that it provides for 
435 electoral districts, and thus it would 
restrict the effect of the evildoers and 
the cheaters and the cheats in such a 
way that the most they could influence 
would be a single electoral district or the 
few districts which they might be able to 
control as the result of their evil activi- 
ties; and thus our compromise amend- 
ment would restrict such fraud to a 
single electoral vote in a single election 
district plus the two electors, selected at 
large. 

Furthermore, the amendment of the 
Senator from New York would have the 
effect of placing more power in the hands 
of such big-city machines, instead of 
alleviating the evil which now flows from 
that fact when a caprice of nature occur- 
ring in a certain area or part of a State 
could keep certain types of voters at 
home, and thus could make it possible 
for other types of voters to reach the 
polls and to influence in a controlling 
way the result of the election. Such a 
caprice of nature could affect the result 
far more than it would be affected by 
variations in the desires and wishes of 
the people who plan to go to the polls. 
If we were to adopt the amendment of 
the Senator from New York, so that the 
basis he advocates would go into effect, 
the result would be that a typhoon or a 
blizzard in one part of the country could 
deprive a whole section of the country 
of the opportunity to vote; and in that 
way, such a blizzard or other caprice of 
nature would have a marked effect on 
the result of a national election since it 
would reduce the size of the total pop- 
ular vote in the affected area. 

On the other hand, our compromise 
amendment would operate against that 
contingency, because under our amend- 
ment a caprice of nature, which would 
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operate in a restricted area, would affect 

- alike the votes of Democrats, Republi- 
cans, and independents in that specific 
area. 

Let us assume that the plan of the 
Senator from New York for popular vote 
were in effect, and let us assume that 
under those circumstances a great bliz- 
zard swept through the entire middle 
part of America—which might very well 
happen—and kept tens of millions of 
people who live in the area between the 
Appalachians, on the east, and the 
Rocky Mountains, on the west—people 
who live in the whole northern tier of 
States—from reaching the polls and vot- 
ing. Thus, by a caprice of nature, there 
would be placed in the hands of certain 
voters—those in the large eastern 
cities—the power to determine the out- 
come of the presidential election, be- 
cause those who live in large cities find 
it easy to reach the polls despite severe 
weather. In other words, they are able 
to use subways or trolley cars, or simply 
to walk around the corner to a polling 
place. They are not confronted with the 
problems which have to be dealt with 
by those who live on the prairies—those 
who might have to drive many miles 
across the open prairies in the bad 
weather to reach the polls. 

So, instead of alleviating some of the 
evils which exist because of the present 
election machinery, the amendment of 
the Senator from New York, providing 
for popular vote, would tend to aggravate 
those evils and to make them more 
serious and more likely to occur, and 
would place a larger premium or larger 
bonus on the activities of those who 
might tend to corrupt an election or to 
cheat or to engage in cheating in con- 
nection with either the counting or the 
conduct of an election. 

Furthermore, one of the problems 
which has developed arises from the fact 
that in many cases local issues tend to 
outweigh national issues or the platforms 
presented by the major parties. Under 
the present system, that effect is at least 
confined to a single State. But under our 
compromise amendment, it would be 
limited to a single district or series of 
districts. However, under the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York, 
such a development would have even 
greater opportunity to pervert, corrupt, 
distort, and control all election districts 
in the United States, as a result of the 
existence of such an issue of local na- 
ture, which would bring additional voters 
to the polls, and would cause them to 
vote for or against “the crowd in the 
city hall’; and that vote would tend 
to snuff out and discount and eliminate 
and outvote the votes of hundreds of 
thousands of conscientious citizens liv- 
ing in other areas and trying to bring 
their best judgment to bear on the ques- 
tion of how to vote in the election of 
the President of the United States. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield 
to me? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. We have heard the 
Senator from South Dakota speak a 
great deal about corruption and chi- 
canery and cheating on the part of those 
in the big cities. Let me ask whether 
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that condition does not also exist and 
is not also prevalent today in South 
Dakota, insofar as the election of a 
Governor of South Dakota is concerned. 

Mr. MUNDT. I never heard of it. 

Mr. PASTORE. Do those in South 
Dakota who vote for the Governor not 
also vote for the President of the United 
States? Do those who wish to vote for 
the Governor of South Dakota not reach 
the polis? 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, again 
we are right back where we were before, 
when the Senator from Rhode Island 
was having trouble with the multiplica- 
tion table. 

Mr. PASTORE. No, Mr. President; I 
have no trouble with the multiplication 
table. 

Mr. MUND T. Indeed he is. The 
point the Senator from Rhode Island 
has made makes no difference at all in 
the case of South Dakota, because South 
Dakota has at present only 4 electoral 
votes in any case, regardless of the num- 
ber of South Dakota voters who partici- 
pate in the election. It makes no differ- 
ence whether 2 or 200,000 citizens in 
South Dakota vote. In any case, South 
Dakota, under the present system or 
under our compromise amendment, will 
have only 4 electoral votes. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield 
further to me? 

Mr. MUNDT. Iyield. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator from 
South Dakota has referred to the situa- 
tion in the big cities, and has referred to 
evil and corrupt conditions in that con- 
nection. However, certainly there must 
be some big cities in South Dakota as 
well as in other parts of the country. 
Therefore, the argument of the Senator 
from South Dakota would apply equally 
well to corrupt political machines in 
South Dakota cities, and the effect of 
such machines, as compared to the effect 
of the votes cast by the honest farmers. 

Mr. MUNDT. I am pointing ou. 

Mr. PASTORE. The corrupt poli- 
ticians in city hall get to the polls to 
elect a Governor of South Dakota; do 
they not? Why ascribe all the evil, all 
the stealing, and all the corruption to 
the popular side of Government? 

Mr. MUNDT. I simply point out that 
the bigger the city the bigger the vote 

Mr. PASTORE. Does the Senator 
mean the bigger the city the bigger the 
crooks? 

Mr.MUNDT. Oh, no. I will not deny 
it, but I was not saying that. I point out 
that that factor increases the impact of 
the vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from South Dakota 
has expired. 

Does the Senator from New York wish 
to yield any of his time? 

Mr.PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I shall be glad to yield 
in a few minutes. I wish to reply to what 
the Senator from South Dakota has said. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from New York yield him- 
self time? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield myself 7 min- 
utes. 
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Mr. President, it seems to me that the 
Senator from South Dakota has set up a 
strawman in order to knock him down. 
It does not seem to me that any of the 
arguments he has used are at all respon- 
sive to the question, or have any force in 
consideration of the question. 

I have run for the United States Sen- 
ate three times. The office of United 
States Senator is an office which is Fed- 
eral in character. The salary is paid by 
the Federal Government. The rules are 
laid down by the Federal Government. 
The qualifications are set out in the Con- 
stitution. But Ihave never seen a single 
instance of even an attempt by the Fed- 
eral Government to influence or direct 
the election of any candidate for the 
office of United States Senator. 

I can speak with some authority on 
that question, because I was in charge 
of the executive branch of the State of 
New York for a period of 10 years while 
I was Governor, and I would have known 
about it had there been any such at- 
tempt whatever on the part of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

The Senator from South Dakota has 
spoken about the difference in the hours 
of voting. How ineffective that argu- 
ment is. How completely inapplicable 
itis. Of course, there are differences in 
the hours of yoting, but there always 
have been differences in the hours of vot- 
ing. In one State the polls close at 6 
o’clock; in another at 7; in another at 
9; and in still another at 10 o'clock. 
The polls in California close at 6 o’clock, 
which is 9 o’clock in New York. Even 
in the State of New York—and I am sure 
this is true in most of the other States— 
there is frequently a change in the hours 
of voting between elections. I recall 
that when I first became Governor the 
hours of voting in New York were from 
6 a. m. to 6 p. m. Today, in a presi- 
dential election, or in a gubernatorial 
election, the hours are not from 6 to 6, 
but from 6 a. m. to 9 p. m. 

Of course, under no circumstances 
could the qualifications be changed. The 
qualifications of the President and Vice 
President are set out in the Constitution 
of the United States, as are the qualifica- 
tions of Members of the Senate and 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The Senator from North Dakota re- 
fers to divergencies in the laws of the 
various States with regard to voting. Of 
course, there are divergencies. We have 
always had them. We know that they 
exist. There is a difference in the vot- 
ing age. The Senator from South Da- 
kota—and I should like to have his at- 
tention—emphasized the divergence in 
the voting age. In New York the voting 
age is 21. I have no doubt that that 
is the voting age in South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I am told that in the 
State of Georgia the voting age is 18. 
No doubt it is below 21 in certain other 
States. What difference does it make? 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I cannot yield just 
now. 

Mr. MUNDT. I am giving the Senator 
my attention, as he requested. 
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Mr. LEHMAN. I am very glad to yield 
for a question. 

Mr. MUNDT. I am pretty sure that 
the Senator from New York will not dis- 
agree with my statement that the Sena- 
tor’s amendment, whatever else might be 
its virtue, would put a premium on the 
State’s reducing its voting, because that 
would increase its vote. Is that not cor- 
rect? 

Mr. LEHMAN. No; I do not think so 
at all. I think that could easily be done 
at present. What difference does it make 
whether a boy of 18 or a boy of 21 votes 
in a direct vote for President, or votes 
for electors who are pledged to a certain 
candidate? The same situation prevails. 

Mr. MUNDT. I am just beginning to 
realize for the first time why Senators on 
the Democratic side of the aisle have so 
much difficulty in balancing the budget. 
I do not think they have studied enough 
arithmetic. I pointed out very clearly 
that if we increase the vote in South Da- 
kota by 300, as against the State of 
Rhode Island, that is to our advantage, 
under our system. 

Mr. LEHMAN. What the Senator 
from South Dakota is trying to do is to 
make 36,000 votes in Mississippi the 
equivalent of 200,000 votes in New York 
State. Iam against it. I think it is un- 
fair. Even today there is underrepre- 
sentation given to the large States. The 
only way to correct it is through a direct 
popular vote for President and Vice Pres- 
ident. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Iam very glad to yield 
for a questicn. 

Mr. PASTORE. Much is being made 
of the point that a State might delib- 
erately lower the voting age. We are 
separating the election of President and 
Vice President from the election of State 
officers, such as governor and lieutenant 
governor. Under the Constitution every 
State has the right to establish its own 
qualification; but once it does o 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield myself 1 addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr. PASTORE. Is it not true that 
once a State lowers the voting age, or 
raises the age, or establishes the age, 
that is the age which affects the votes 
for every elective office? Most of us 
have sufficient confidence in the integ- 
rity of the citizens of the various States 
to rely upon their maintaining the quali- 
fications of voters on a reasonable basis, 
for the sake of their own governor, their 
own lieutenant governor, and their own 
municipal officers. I cannot agree with 
the argument that the big-city poli- 
ticians would deliberately manipulate 
the voting age, in the case of the elec- 
tion of President and Vice President. 
They would be cutting off their noses to 
spite their faces. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I point out that there 
are great divergencies in the laws of 
the various States. I point out to the 
Senator from South Dakota, and to my 
colleagues generally, that in some States 
there are poll taxes. In other States 
there are no poll taxes. Of course, the 
poll tax reduces the number of people 
voting. That is only one of the many 
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divergencies which have occurred, and 
will continue to occur within the States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New York has 
again expired. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield myself 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The Senator from South Dakota and 
the junior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
DaNnIEL] have emphasized, for the past 
week or 10 days, the evil of having a 
so-called minority“ President. I should 
not like to see that. I wish to avoid it. 
But the only possible way to avoid it 
with any degree of respect for the demo- 
cratic principles of this country and the 
traditions which have been built up in 
this country, is to have a straight-out, 
honest, fair, simple, direct popular vote 
for the Presidency and the Vice Presi- 
dency. 

Mr. President, I yield 4 minutes to the 
Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to belabor this issue, because 
I think we have heard almost every pos- 
sible argument that could be made on 
this question. 

Certain arguments have been made 
which might show the result going one 
way or the other. However, to me this 
question represents a fundamental issue 
of principle. If the attempt which is 
now being made is to face us in the di- 
rection of making our elections more 
popular, then, I ask, why not recognize 
the principle in its entirety, and say, 
once and for all, that if this is a govern- 
ment of the reople, by the people, and 
for the people, the people should deter- 
mine, in their full individual dignity and 
prestige, who shall be elected to be Presi- 
dent of the United States? The minute 
we begin to recognize the possibility that 
a man who receives a lesser number of 
votes may become the President of the 
people of the United States, I believe 
that then and there we recognize the 
fact that we are defeating the very prin- 
ciple of a democratic process. 

Mr. President, I am not interested in 
results. Iam not interested in the power 
of the State of Rhode Island in the selec- 
tion of a President. I say if all the evils 
that are being mentioned and which are 
now being infiltrated into the selection of 
a President of the United States are 
prevalent today insofar as the election of 
a governor is concerned, and if the city 
bosses can get to the polls and influence 
the election of a President, which is 
much harder to do than it would be to 
influence the selection of the chief ex- 
ecutive of a State, then why are we so 
much concerned with the effect those in- 
fluences will have upon the selection of a 
President, if we are not at the same time 
concerned with what influence those 
evils will have on the selection of a 
governor? 

Naturally it is true that a State can 
lower its age requirement from 21 to 18 
years, and that it can lower it to 17, if 
it wishes to do so. However, the minute 
the legislature assumes the responsibil- 
ity, and the minute the governor of a 
State signs that kind of statute, is he not, 
in fact, determining how he himself will 
be elected, and is he not determining how 
the mayor of a city will be elected? Is he 
not concerned with the local situation? 
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Does any Senator mean to tell me that 
he is going to say, “Let us do this, be- 
cause we in Rhode Island will control the 
election of the President of the United 
States”? 

The minute he gets himself into setting 
up such reckless and callous qualifica- 
tions, he destroys the efficacy and the 
effectiveness and the dignity of his own 
local government. 

I am not ready and willing to admit 
this afternoon that I have no faith and 
no confidence in the 48 States of the 
Union. In 48 States governors are sit- 
ting in the 48 capitals of the country. 
They are all honorable and decent men. 
They do not want to have themselves 
elected by children in swaddling clothes. 
They want themselves elected by people 
of dignity and reason and understand- 
ing. Therefore, what is so wrong about 
penik our Presidents elected in the same 
way 

The minute we recognize the fact that 
a man who receives most of the vote may 
not be President of the United States, we 
disenfranchise the people of this great 
country. The President is the President 
of all the people, not the President of the 
States. He is the President of the peo- 
ple of the United States. The sooner 
we recognize that fact the sooner will we 
recognize the principle of popular elec- 
tions in its fullness, not in the half-way 
measures we are trying to pass upon 
today. 

The minute we recognize the fact that 
the popularly-elected candidate may not 
be the President, then and there we must 
recognize also the fact that there is a 
deficiency in our election process. 

All that the Senator from New York 
is trying to do—whether it will mean 
more or less for his State, whether it may 
mean more or less power for the State of 
Rhode Island, or whether it means more 
or less power for South Dakota—is to 
provide that the President of the United 
States shall be the President of all the 
people. He is the President of the large 
States and the small States, of the North, 
the South, the East, and the West. 

When the people rise up in their in- 
dividual dignity and elect the Presi- 
dent of the United States, those who want 
their man and have the most votes in 
making their selection should choose the 
President of the United States. As soon 
as we recognize that fact as a Nation, we 
will continue to be a Nation. Let us elect 
the President under the same democratic 
process under which we now select our 
boys for the armed services. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Jounston of South Carolina in the 
chair). The time of the Senator has 
expired. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the junior Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from New York for 
yielding me some time on this subject. I 
am pleased to be able to rise in support 
of the Lehman amendment. In my 
opinion, Mr. President, this is the time to 
make a change in the manner of electing 
the President of the United States, and to 
do away with the electoral college, which 
in many respects is nothing more than a 
Rube Goldberg gadget. It is also my 
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opinion that some of the proposals which 
are being advanced on the floor today 
would make the electoral college system 
even more of a Rube Goldberg gadget. 

I have the honor to help represent in 
the Senate the State which was the first 
State in the Nation to bring about the 
direct election of United States Senators. 
We must remember that Senators have 
been elected directly by the people for 
only about 40 years. Forty years ago and 
previous to that, all United States Sena- 
ters were chosen by the State legisla- 
tures. Certainly we are just as much 
justified now in bringing about the direct 
election of the President of the United 
States by the people at the polls, as we 
were justified 40 years ago in bringing 
about the election of United States Sen- 
ators by the people of the individual 
States. 

The distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. MunDT] spoke about allow- 
ing the great historic bodies, the States, 
to determine the votes in the election of 
the President of the United States. 

However, at the same time, the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota is sponsoring an 
amendment to the Constitution which 
would turn that power over to congres- 
sional districts. There is nothing his- 
toric about congressional districts. They 
are subject to change every 10 years. A 
congressional district is not sovereign. 
A State may be and is sovereign, but 
there is nothing sovereign about a con- 
gressional district. We might as well 
have the President selected by counties 
as to have him selected by congressional 
districts. 

Reference was made to large masses 
of people, and to the alleged evil in- 
fluence of the big city machines. There 
are no extremely large cities in my State, 
and I therefore would not know anything 
about that subject. However, if the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT] is 
right in his grave warnings, he should 
do something about the election of Sen- 
ators and Representatives who come 
from big cities. There are in the Senate 
Senators who come from Los Angeles, 
Philadelphia, Detroit, and Chicago. They 
are members of both political parties 
and represent many points of view. In 
my judgment, they are all qualified and 
very high type gentlemen, and we are 
fortunate indeed in having them with us 
in the Senate. 

If the Senator from South Dakota is 
right in his warning, however, that the 
big cities bring about such an evil in the 
selection of the President of the United 
States, why does he not do something 
about the election of the Members of the 
Senate and of the House of Representa- 
tives? 

I do not believe that there is anything 
better about a rural person or anything 
worse about a rural person than is the 
case with a city dweller. A rural person 
is an American who lives outside the city. 
I happen to live in a city. My wife’s 
family lives outside the city and operates 
a dairy farm. They are quite similar to 
us. I do not know anything different 
about them. They share our ideas and 
views. 

I remember when the present Chief 
Justice of the United States was Gov- 
ernor of California and he welcomed mi- 
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grants to California at a time when there 
was some sentiment in California against 
admitting new people. He said, “Cali- 
fornia has many resources, but the great- 
est resource of California is the people.” 
He was right then and, if he were to say 
it now, he would be right again. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I believe 
the Lehman amendment is a democratic 
way to elect a President of the United 
States. The process he proposes is as 
justified now as the direct election of 
Senators was justified when that reform 
was adopted in 1912 by my State of Ore- 
gon and later by all the other States of 
the Union. 

The Senator from South Dakota dis- 
cussed the difference in hours of voting 
in the various States and in the various 
communities. The greatest difference in 
the hours of voting occurs because of the 
different time zones. If the Senator from 
South Dakota wishes to abolish that 
difference, he will have to take it up with 
the Creator of Heaven and earth, not 
with any mere human beings in the Sen- 
ate or in the House. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, how 
much time have I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York has 4 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there may be a quorum call 
phi wi the time being charged to either 
side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MUNDT. Reserving the right to 
object, I should like to inquire how much 
time we have on my side, which is under 
the control of a Senator who at the mo- 
ment seems not to be on my side. 

Mr. PASTORE. I am perfectly will- 
ing 

Mr. LEHMAN. I know what the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota has in mind. I 
have 4 minutes remaining. I am willing 
to share that time with the Senator from 
South Dakota, provided we have a 
quorum call with the time not charged 
to either side. 

Mr. PASTORE. I was going to sug- 
gest that we ask unanimous consent to 
have an additional 4 minutes yielded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The op- 
position to the amendment has used all 
of its time. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, with the 
understanding referred to by the Senator 
from New York, I have no objection to 
his suggestion. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the time taken 
in the quorum call be not charged to 
either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There are 4 minutes left, 2 minutes on 
each side. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I merely 
wish to say to my colleagues of the Sen- 
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ate that this amendment is simple, di- 
rect, and, I believe, meets the views of 
the vast majority of the people of this 
country. It does not apply to primaries 
in any way. It provides for a straight- 
out, direct vote for the election of Presi- 
dent and Vice President, by popular vote 
of the 165 million people of this Nation. 

Mr. President, as I have pointed out, 
the only officer of the United States who 
represents all the people of the country 
is the President, and he should and must 
be elected in the most democratic man- 
ner possible, by the closest of votes we 
can have, to insure democracy. I am, 
therefore, in favor of a direct popular 
election of a President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States by the direct 
vote of the people in exactly the same 
way in which we elect Senators and 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives. If 16 millon people in New York 
State can be trusted to elect a United 
States Senator, certainly 165 million 
people of the country can be trusted to 
elect a President of the United States. 

Mr. President, I very much hope that 
the amendment which I have submitted 
to the Senate will be adopted. 

I yield the balance of my time. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment, and wel- 
come this opportunity to repeat the 
reasons why I think its adoption would 
be a very unwise move. 

As I have stated, if there were provi- 
sion for a direct popular vote for the 
Presidency, it would necessitate Federal 
control of the election machinery of 
every State in the Union. 

The Senator from New York has al- 
ready pointed out that Georgia has re- 
duced the voting age to 18 years. That 
would automatically require every other 
State to reduce the voting age to 18 years 
in order to establish equity with the 
State of Georgia. It would provide the 
temptation in not only 1 State but in a 
whole area of States to reduce the voting 
age to 15 or 16 years, to increase the 
number of votes which could be rolled 
up in the total count of the popular vote. 

It would be a step away from the bi- 
cameral system. It would be a recog- 
nition that popular votes are the things 
that count, that mass population counts 
and States as such no longer count. 

It would increase the likelihood of an- 
other constitutional amendment provid- 
ing that Senators be elected on a popu- 
lation basis instead of by States. It 
would be a fatal blow to the 10th amend- 
ment. 

Pass this amendment, Mr. President, 
and we shall kiss goodbye the idea of 


rights of States, of State autonomies, 


because as soon as we give the Federal 
Government the right to control the 
election machinery we shall place every 
State under the control and domination 
of the Federal Government. - 

The fourth reason why I am against 
the amendment is that it will create 
problems far more serious than those 
which it proposes to solve. It will ag- 
gravate our present difficulties instead of 
alleviating them. 

The fifth reason for my opposition is 
that the amendment would once and for 
all make the large States, which contain 
the big cities, the pivotal power spots 
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and determining influences in every na- 
tional election. 

Under the Lehman amendment, every 
candidate for President, from whatever 
party, will say, “I can carry the vast, 
teeming millions of New York, Chicago, 
and Philadelphia.” 

Who will pay any attention to the 10 
or 15 States in the Middle West, the 
Northeast, or the South? The candi- 
dates will realize that if they can cap- 
ture a whole area having a big popula- 
tion, they can pretty well forget the 
point of view existing in the other 
States. 

So I urge the rejection of the amend- 
ment, and urge the acceptance of the 
compromise proposal, which is as far as 
we can go in the direction of popular 
elections and still maintain our concept 
of a Republic comprised of a common- 
wealth of States working together as a 
family of States, under the 10th amend- 
ment of the Constitution, and bound to- 
gether as a Republic by the central Gov- 
ernment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All 
time on the amendment has expired. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY SIR ROY 
WELENSKY, M. P., DEPUTY PRIME 
MINISTER OF THE CONFEDERA- 
TION OF RHODESIA, NYASALAND 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, there 
is in the Senate Chamber an outstanding 
representative of a foreign country, 
whom my senior colleague, the distin- 
guished Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Green], would like to introduce. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I desire 
to present to my colleagues a distin- 
guished visitor, Sir Roy Welensky, M. P., 
Deputy Prime Minister of the Confed- 
eration of Rhodesia, Nyasaland. 

I ask our guest to rise and be welcomed 
by the Senate. [Applause, Senators 
rising. ] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is happy to welcome our distin- 
guished guest to the Senate. 


ELECTION OF PRESIDENT AND VICE 
PRESIDENT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 31) 
proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States providing for 
the election of President and Vice 
President. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut will state it. 

Mr. BUSH. Is it now in order to move 
to recommit the pending measure and 
all amendments? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is it in 
order at this time. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota will state it. 

Mr. MUNDT. Would a motion to re- 
commit the unfinished business not in- 
clude the recommital of the amendment 
offered by the Senator from New York? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All 
amendments would be included in the 
motion to recommit the joint resolution. 
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Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, my under- 
standing is that my motion is to recom- 
mit the pending measure and all amend- 
ments thereto, including the amendment 
offered by the Senator from New York. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Connecticut yield to 
enable me to ask for the yeas and nays 
on the motion to recommit? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on the motion 
to recommit. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BUSH, Mr. President, I wish to 
repeat my motion. I move to recommit 
the pending measure and all amend- 
ments thereto for further study by the 
committee. I yield myself 5 minutes. 

About an hour ago I sought recogni- 
tion on this motion, and I thought I 
had received recognition, but I was mis- 
taken. I make this comment now only 
to indicate that I am not making my 
motion at present simply to forestall 
action on the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from New York, because I had in- 
tended to make my motion to recommit 
before the Senator from New York of- 
fered his amendment, and I had no 
knowledge that he intended to offer it. 

I have discussed the situation with a 
number of Senators on both sides of 
the aisle. I make my motion because 
I think the whole situation has become 
very confused indeed; so confused that 
I believe a matter of the importance 
of a proposed amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States should be 
returned to the committee for further 
study in the light of the evidence we 
have obtained from the debate which 
has taken place in the last week or 10 
days. 

On our desks every day is a copy of 
the committee report on Senate Joint 
Resolution 31. What is the date of it? 
May 19, 1955. Mr. President, a lot of 
water has gone over the dam since then. 
The resolution on which the Senate is 
asked to vote now, which is a combina- 
tion of the resolutions offered by the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL], the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], 
and the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. Muxpr], is very, very different from 
the measure which was considered in the 
report of 1955, which appears on our 
desks every day. 

The fact that the Senate has been 
debating this matter on the floor for the 
past 10 days without arousing any pub- 
lic opinion whatsoever that one could 
notice, at least in the office of one Sen- 
ator, is rather surprising. We are de- 
bating a very basic amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. Yet 
I think other Senators, like myself, can 
testify that we have received virtually 
no communications from the voters of 
our States, from the people who would 
be most affected by the amendment. In- 
terest in the proposal is at a very low 
ebb, indeed. I think that is very sig- 
nificant, because, as I have said, we are 
debating a very important amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States. 

Only yesterday the distinguished jun- 
ior Senator from Massachusetts. [Mr. 
KENNEDY] offered an amendment which 
I thought was a very good one. If that 
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amendment could come to a vote, I would 
support it. But I think his amendment, 
along with the others, and also the reso- 
lution itself, should be returned to the 
committee for careful and deliberate 
consideration in the light of the testi- 
mony which has been adduced and the 
debate which has taken place in the 
Senate during the last week or 10 days. 

I take the opportunity to compliment. 
the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts and the distinguished junior 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Case] for 
the manner in which they have analyzed 
the amendments which have been called 
up, one by one, and also the entire pro- 
posal. I think both Senators have made 
important contributions to the thinking 
of Senators and the people of the United 
States on the important question of an 
amendment to the Constitution which 
would affect the election of a President. 

I do not think we need to be in a great 
hurry about the matter. The present 
system has worked pretty well. Nothing 
in the debate has indicated that the peo- 
ple of the United States have suffered 
any unfairness or injustice from the op- 
eration of the present system, which has 
been in operation for many years. 

Senators will recall that in 1950 a joint 
resolution pertaining to the same subject 
was considered and was passed by the 
Senate. I recall reading recently the 
remarks of the late Senator Taft, in 
which he strongly opposed the amend- 
ment at that time. I was very much im- 
pressed by the reasons which he gave. 
I ere cia frankly, those reasons are still 
valid. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Connecticut 
has expired. 

Mr. BUSH. I yield myself 2 additional 
minutes. 

Even now, the Senate is in disagree- 
ment, after many days of debate, as to 
what might be the effect of the changes 
which are proposed by the joint resolu- 
tion. I cite as the most recent evidence 
of that the colloquy between the dis- 
tinguished Senators from South Dakota 
and Rhode Island. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield me 5 
minutes? 

Mr. McNAMARA. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I rise to oppose the 
motion to recommit at this stage of the 
parliamentary situation. So far as the 
constitutional amendment is concerned, 
it is not a new subject to the Senate. In 
1950, by an overwhelming majority, far 
more than the necessary two-thirds, the 
Senate passed the so-called Lodge-Gos- 
sett amendment. The Senate has before 
it today an amendment in different form. 
It has been proposed by the Committee 
on the Judiciary after long, extensive, 
and complete hearings. 

The Senate has now been debating 
the matter for several days. It seems to 
me there are still several questions which 
have not even been submitted to the 
Senate, on which we might get a general 
consensus, and thus enable the Senate to 
determine ultimately, in its judgment, 
whether to recommit the joint resolu- 
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tion. For that reason, I hope that prior 
to the vote on the so-called Lehman 
amendment and prior to the vote on the 
Daniel-Mundt substitute, the motion to 
recommit will not prevail. 

I think the discussion which has taken 
place has been beneficial to the Senate 
and has brought the issue before the 
country. While it may be that there is 
no single amendment which has as yet 
been proposed that could secure the nec- 
essary two-thirds vote, I think the de- 
bate and the discussion on both sides of 
the aisle have indicated that there are 
far more than two-thirds of the total 
membership of the Senate who believe 
there should be some change in the pres- 
ent outmoded system of clecting, through 
the electoral college, the President of 
the United States. 

The difficulty is that there are appar- 
ently two or three different approaches 
do that problem, but even if ultimately 
the Judiciary Committee is again to gain 
jurisdiction, by adoption of a motion to 
recommit, or by the offering of a new 
proposed constitutional amendment, I 
think it would be helpful to the commit- 
tee first to have a vote on some of the key 
questions which have not been acted on 
by the Senate as a whole. 

For that reason, I believe, at this time 
in the parliamentary procedure, a mo- 
tion to recommit would be a mistake. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. BUSH. When I said I yielded back 
the balance of the time, I meant the 
balance of the 2 minutes which I had 
yielded to myself. Is that understood by 
the timekeeper? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
the understanding. 

Mr. BUSH. I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, first I wish to express my appre- 
ciation to the Senator from Connecticut 
for the kind remarks he made about me. 
I have been interested in this subject 
for a long time, dating back to the time 
when it was actively considered by Con- 
gress in 1950. At that time I was a Mem- 
ber of the House and the House Judi- 
ciary Committee, and a member of the 
subcommittee before which the matter 
came when it was first introduced. 

As a result of my study of the ques- 
tion then, I was convinced that the meas- 
ure, the so-called Lodge-Gossett amend- 
ment, or, as it was reported to this body 
by the Committee on the Judiciary, the 
Daniel-Kefauver amendment, was a 
most undesirable proposition, in that it 
would, quite contrary to the expecta- 
tions, and, I know, the desires of the 
sponsors, make even less representative 
the procedure for the selection of Presi- 
dent of the United States than that pro- 
cedure under which we have been oper- 
ating since the Constitution was adopted. 

It seemed to me very clear that nobody, 
on a moment’s consideration, could be- 
lieve that the results which were claimed 
for the proposal by its sponsors would 
actually occur. It seemed clear to me 
the amendment would be harmful, for 
the indefinite future, to the prospects 
of the Republican Party’s registering the 
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actual votes which it has among the peo- 
ple of the country, and that the Republi- 
can Party would become a permanent 
minority, contrary to the wishes of the 
people of the country. 

It seemed clear to me that, insofar as 
the Democratic Party was concerned, 
the balance of power in that party would 
swing irrevocably to its southern con- 
servative wing; that the results would 
be injurious to those who believed in ex- 
tending the franchise and broadening 
civil rights in this country; that the 
cause of civil rights would be set back 
irrevocably and that the restrictions 
which exist in certain parts of the coun- 
try would not be relaxed, but, rather, 
increased. 

It seemed to me that our two-party 
system would cease to function as it 
has over the years, the most marvelous 
instrumentality that I believe has ever 
been devised for the accomplishment of 
a government of a great State by con- 
sent of the governed; that each of our 
two parties would cease to be what they 
are now, great parties, each representa- 
tive of all reasonable elements in the 
country, that they would become sec- 
tional and regional and special-interest 
parties. 

I believed that inevitably we would 
be driven, if this proposal were adopted, 
to a situation in which splinter parties 
and fractional groups would be born and 
would become strong, and it would be 
impossible for us to restore the situation 
which has so very well characterized 
the management of the affairs of this 
country for so long a time. And so I 
opposed the proposal then. 

It passed the Senate, but it failed to 
get a majority of the votes of the House, 
let alone the two-thirds necessary for a 
proposed constitutional amendment. 

I hoped the matter would be dropped, 
but it has been revived again this year. 

The Committee on the Judiciary, in 
its wisdom, reported the same proposal 
voted on before. Many sponsors on both 
sides of the aisle have since that time 
agreed on a substitute, which would give 
the State legislatures the choice between 
selecting the proportional method of 
counting the electoral votes or deter- 
mining the electoral votes in each State 
based upon the same system that is used 
for the election of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives of Congress, the latter being 
the proposal of my colleague from South 
Dakota [Mr. MUNDT]. 

It seems to me quite clear that, in 
general, the same objections to the first 
proposal apply to the second. There 
would be a great overweighting of the 
rural vote in its effect upon national 
elections, and particularly in the South, 
where the franchise, as everyone knows, 
is highly restricted. 

It is necessary to look at results in 
recent congressional elections, compar- 
ing the votes in the States of the South, 
the North, the Midwest, and the western 
parts of the country. We find, for ex- 
ample, that in 1952 the total votes cast 
in congressional districts in Mississippi 
averaged something in the nature of 
35,000, as compared with 175,000 to 
200,000 in States in the North. This is 
a typical difference. 
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To apply the same procedure to the 
election of the President of the United 
States would be further to restrict the 
operation of democratic rule in this 
country, and further to restrict the rights 
of people whose rights to the franchise 
are restricted in those areas, and further 
to set back the cause of civil liberties. 

I think not only is each element of 
the proposal bad in itself, but, in combi- 
nation, presents a most incongruous 
method, for the selection of a President, 
to be put into the Constitution of a 
great country. 

It is inconceivable that we should 
seriously consider giving the State legis- 
latures of the several States the right to 
decide how the electoral votes should 
be counted, after the vote has been 
taken. The whims of the legislatures, 
to say nothing of possible fraud, and all 
the rest that goes with it, would enter 
into the situation. The proposal is 
ridiculous, and not deserving of serious 
consideration. 

It had been my intention, if the mo- 
tion to recommit had not been made, and 
it is my intention if the motion shall not 
be carried, to propose an amendment to 
the pending resolution under which the 
electoral vote of a State, or a congres- 
sional district if the determination 
should be by congressional districts, as 
under the system proposed by the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota, would be reduced 
in proportion to the measure by which 
that State or congressional district re- 
stricts the vote of its people for Presi- 
dent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. BUSH. I yield 2 additional min- 
utes to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I shall offer 
that amendment if the pending motion 
does not carry. It would greatly elimi- 
nate many of my objections to the pro- 
posal, but my original feeling is that so 
many different considerations have been 
introduced, so many suggested possibil- 
ities of difficulty and speculative results 
have been pointed out which would be 
introduced into our electoral system and 
our constitutional system and our system 
of government by the proposal, that it 
would be better to recommit the matter 
and take no action at all. 

It is my hope that at this session of 
Congress we shall make two changes in 
our electoral system which I think every- 
one agrees are needed. One is to elimi- 
nate the electoral college, so that the 
votes will be registered automatically, 
and secondly, to provide that if no one 
candidate receives a majority of the elec- 
toral votes, the matter would be thrown 
into the Congress, both Houses sitting, 
with one vote for every Member, Senator 
and Representative, instead of the pres- 
ent system, under which only the House 
of Representatives votes, and the vote 
there is counted on the basis of States 
and not individuals. 

That amendment has already been 
proposed by the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], who 
has made such a great contribution to 
this particular debate. I hope it will be 
possible for the Congress at this session 
to propose such an amendment to the 
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Constitution to the States. It would re- 
lieve the difficulty that existed in certain 
cases, and eliminate some of the dan- 
gers which we faced in some of our elec- 
tions in the past. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Larp in the chair). The time of the 
Senator from New Jersey has expired. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Connecticut 
yield an additional minute to me? 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I yield 1 
more minute to the Senator from New 
Jersey. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Jersey is recognized 
for an additional minute. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in any event I do not think we 
should attempt to amend on the floor 
of the Senate a joint resolution provid- 
ing for a constitutional amendment of 
this much importance. 

So, Mr. President, for the reasons I 
have stated, I urge all Members of the 
Senate to support the motion to recom- 
mit, which has been made by the distin- 
guished Senator from Connecticut. [Mr. 
BusxH]. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. DANIEL]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, through- 
out the debate it has become evident 
that only a very few Members of the 
Senate are opposed to changing our 
present outmoded system of electing the 
President and Vice President of the 
United States. I believe that only 2 or 
3 Senators have indicated during the 
debate that they prefer to have the pres- 
ent system continued. 

For many years we have been trying 
to arrive at a way to make the casting 
and counting of the electoral votes more 
in accord with the way the individual 
voters express their will at the polls. 

The pending amendment is simply a 
compromise which includes all of the 
proposals studied by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, and reported by it to the Senate, 
plus the alternative to the effect. that 
any State which desires to do so, may 
elect its electors by congressional dis- 
tricts, in the same way that it elects 
its Members of Congress—in other 
words, two at large, and the others by 
congressional districts. That is nothing 
new, because today the States have that 
right, under our present Constitution, in 
connection with their congressional rep- 
resentation. 

As a matter of fact, that seems to be 
the system which was originally intended 
by the Founding Fathers. Eleven States 
have used what is now called the Mundt- 
Coudert system of naming electors; in 
other words, 11 States name them in pre- 
cisely the same way that they name their 
Members of Congress. So that alterna- 
tive is nothing new. 

The bulk of the pending amendment, 
however, is composed of what was for- 
merly known as the Lodge-Gossett 
amendment. It provides that in the 
States using that system, the electoral 
votes shall be divided in accordance with 
the popular vote. 
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Inasmuch as more than two-thirds of 
the Members of this body’ believe there 
should be a change in our electoral sys- 
tem, I sincerely hope the Senate does 
not vote to recommit the joint resolu- 
tion. Certainly that should not be done 
until the Senate has had an opportunity 
at least to vote on the proposed compro- 
mise amendment, and possibly on other 
amendments, because it is entirely pos- 
sible that here on the floor of the Senate 
we may be able to arrive at a measure, 
which will gain a two-thirds vote. Now 
that the Judiciary Committee has dis- 
charged its duty, after having consid- 
ered all these proposals, it is possible 
that on the floor of the Senate we may 
be able to arrive at such a measure. 

After a test vote is had, if it is evi- 
dent that the Senate cannot reach a 
measure which will be supported by a 
two-thirds’ vote, I would not wish to 
delay the Senate any longer, by request- 
ing that the Senate work further on the 
matter. But thus far there has not been 
a test vote on the substitute amend- 
ment, which is sponsored by 54 Mem- 
bers. Also, the Senate has not had an 
opportunity to vote on certain other 
amendments which may be offered. 

So I urge the Members of the Senate 
at least to consider some of the proposals 
now ready for our consideration. I urge 
that the Senate take test votes, to de- 
termine whether it can arrive at a 
measure which will secure a two-thirds’ 
vote. If no such measure can be de- 
veloped, it seems to me then it will be 
time to recommit the joint resolution. 
Certainly I hope such a time will not 
come. But I wish to say in all sincerity 


and frankness that after we have had 


several test votes, if it appears that the 
Senate will not be able to develop, here 
on the floor, a measure which will ob- 
tain a two-thirds’ vote, then I shall not 
attempt to delay the Senate longer; and 
I feel sure that the other cosponsors of 
the amendment will take the same at- 
titude. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
vote against the motion to recommit. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. THurmonp]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
do not believe the Senate wishes to re- 
commit the joint resolution. No piece 
of proposed legislation is of greater im- 
portance to the people of the United 
States today. 

There is no question that the com- 
promise amendment refiects the will of 
the people in the case of national elec- 
tions, whereas that is not true at the 
present time, under the present system. 

For instance, in the great State of 
New York, where 7 million people vote, 
if 1 party gets 1, 2, or a mere handful 
of votes more than the other party gets, 
all 45 of New York’s electoral votes go 
to the party obtaining the slightly 
larger number. In the great State of 
New Jersey where 2 million citizens 
vote, a similar situation exists and in 
that case, all 16 of New Jersey’s electoral 
votes will go to the party which obtains 
only a very small majority. 
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I believe the time has come when the 
American people no longer want “the 
winner to take all.” I believe the time 
has come when the true sentiments of 
the American people should be reflected 
in our elections. Simply because one 
major party receives 1 or 2 more votes 
than the other major party receives, is 
no reason why the entire electoral vote 
of the State should go to the party re- 
ceiving so small a majority. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, it is my 
feeling that if the proposal we endorse 
shall be enacted into law, greater par- 
ticipation in voting will be encouraged. 
Today, in some parts of the United 
States a great many persons do not 
vote, because they say there is no use 
in their voting. That is especially true 
in one-party States. Our proposal will 
encourage all the people of a State to 
participate in the elections—which will 
be a wholesome thing for the Nation. 

Then, too, Mr. President, our compro- 
mise amendment will discourage bloc 
voting and machine control—the kind of 
bloc voting and machine control which 
occurred in New York City in 1868, in 
the election when Grant was running 
against Seymour, and when there was 
an election fraud, and, because of that 
election fraud, the vote of the city of 
New York determined the vote of the 
entire State of New York. It happened 
that in that case the result in New York 
did not determine the result nationwide, 
and thus defeat the will of the people of 
the Nation as a whole. But if that 
election had been a close one, that could 
easily have been the result. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, our com- 
promise amendment will, if enacted into 
law, discourage splinter parties. We 
know what is happening today in many 
countries, especially in France, where 
various splinter parties are developing. 
Under the provisions of the compromise 
amendment, the votes for only the three 
highest candidates will be counted. 

Mr. President, all these proposals have 
been worked on and have been studied 
carefully, and a great deal of time has 
been spent in considering them. Our 
compromise amendment is not a hap- 
hazard proposal. Instead, it has been 
studied by experts in various of the Gov- 
ernment departments, who have worked 
very hard in attempting to make it pos- 
sible for us to bring before the Senate 
a measure which will receive a two- 
thirds majority. We believe that the 
compromise amendment is such a meas- 
ure. 

Certainly we believe that the joint 
resolution should not be recommitted, 
thus preventing further consideration 
of the compromise amendment and of 
other amendments which various Sen- 
ators may wish to submit. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield for 
a question? 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I wonder whether the 
Senator from South Carolina thinks it 
is fair that in his own State of South 
Carolina an elector represents approxi- 
mately 17,000 voters, whereas in the 
State of California, in the State of New 
York, and in the State of Illinois, an 
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elector represents anywhere from 150,- 
000 to 170,000 voters. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
when our Government was founded, it 
was founded on the theory of a Nation 
composed of States; and that. principle 
has been embodied im our Constitution 
and in our present form of Government, 
and has resulted in the great progress 
which has been achieved: thus far in the 
United States. 

Certainly, an: electoral vote in a large 
city represents a greater number of votes 
than does an electoral vote in a rural 
area. i 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. In 
reply to the question of the Senator from 
New York, is it, not true that the reason 
we have such a low vote is that South 
Carolina is.a one-party State? This pro- 
posal would encourage more voting. 

Mr. THURMOND. That is true. It 
would encourage more voting. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, may I 
reply to that observation? 

Mr. THURMOND, I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I understand perfectly 
well that the reason for that situation is 
that South Carolina is a one-party State. 
There is no indication that that situation 
would change in any foreseeable time in 
the future. Because South Carolina is a 
one-party State, most of the votes are 
east not at the general election, but at 
the primary. The influence and power 
of the State in relation to its population 
is far greater than the influence and 
weight of the great States with large 
urban centers, such as Illinois, New York, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and New 
Jersey. That is the point over which 
I am quarreling, and have been quarrel- 
ing during the progress of the debate for 
the past week or 10 days. The amend- 
ment. offered by the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. DanieL], with the help of the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina, gives an un- 
due and unfair advantage to: the small, 
one-party States, as compared with the 
larger States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from South Carolina 
has expired. > 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield Z additional 

minutes to the Senator from South Caro- 
lina. 
Mr. THURMOND. I ask the Senator 
from New York, if he proceeds on that 
theory, whether or not he objects to the 
State of South Carolina and other States 
smaller than New York having two 
United States Senators? 

Mr. LEHMAN. There is no thought 
on my part. of ebjecting to that. That 
is one part of the Constitution which we 
could not possibly change, even if we de- 
sired to do so. That was the compromise 
made at the time the United States be- 
came a Nation, rather than merely a 
federation of colonies. 

Mr. THURMOND. That is the theory 
on which this great country was built. 
It was built upon a foundation of States. 
Ours is really a republican. form of gov- 
ernment, rather tham a democratic form 
of government. That is the theory on 
whieh we have made so much progress, 
and under which this country has be- 
come the greatest in the world. The 48 
States of the Nation have rights under 
the Constitution. They are represented. 
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Under that system our country has made 
wonderful progress; and has outstripped 
other nations: of the world. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I have no desire or 
disposition to subtract anything from 
the rights of the various States. What 
I am trying to make clear, and: what I 
hoped I had made clear in the amend- 
ment I have offered, is that I want John 
Smith, who lives in New York State, to 
have exactly the same influence by cast- 
ing his vote as does John Smith who 
lives in South Carolina—no) more, and 
no less. I want them both to be exactly 
on the same basis, and I want their votes 
to be of equal weight. 

Mr. THURMOND. The great State of 
New York has the same electoral vote 
in the electoral college, in. proportion to 
population, as have other States. The 
number of Representatives in Congress 
is based upon population. They, to- 
gether with the two Senators from: each 
State, constitute the total electoral vote. 
New York State has 45. South Carolina 
has only six. We think that is a fair 
system, and. that it should remain in 
effect. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, how 
much time have we left? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
remain 15 minutes on each side: 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for the purpose of 
making a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that further considera- 
tion of my motion to recommit be de- 
ferred until after a vote shall have been 
taken upon the Lehman amendment, 
which was. the preceding question; and 
that. after that amendment. is. disposed 
of, the Senate revert to my motion to 
recommit.. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection?’ 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
object. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
move to lay om the table the motion of 
the Senator from Connecticut IMr. 
Bus] to recommit the joint resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Such a 
motion is out of order until all time on 
the motion expires or is yielded back. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, T yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I rise in 
opposition to the motion to recommit. 

This is by no means a new subject. to 
come before Members of the United 
States Senate. We have had it before 
us in previous sessions. It has been 
carefully considered by the Committee 
on the Judiciary. It has been debated 
at. great length. A great amount of 
editorial comment has been made upon 
it. over the country, and a great many 
citizens. are interested in 1 or more as- 
pects of the problem. 

L believe that after spending a num- 
ber of days in a busy session debating the 
joint. resolution, and bringing. it. up. to 
the point of voting, without even going 
into the basic ingredients represented 
by the compromise amendment, we 
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should not now vote to recommit the 
joint: resolution. 

There are valid: reasons: why the com- 
promise amendment should be agreed 
to by the Senate. It could be sent to 
the House in the hope that it might 
adopt it, so that State legislatures: meet- 
ing next year could consider it and in 
the following year. If action were taken 
promptly, the amendment could be 
adopted in time so that the presidential 
election in 1960 could be conductied un- 
der the new system. 

There would be several direet advan- 
tages flowing from the compromise 
amendment. The first would he to re- 
store the proper balance as between 
rural and city areas in the conduct of a 
national campaign. The proper relative 
weight as between those two groups 
would be restored, thus: eliminating: the 
present temptation for pressure groups, 
selfish interests, and political machines 
in the large cities to exert, in one direc 
tion or the other, the impact: of a unit 
vote in the electoral college. Once: we 
compel pressure groups and city ma- 
chines to operate on a national! basis, 
across the length and breadth of the 
land, we eliminate their present advan- 
tage of organizing them for the specific 
purpose of determining a presidential 
election. 

In the second place, our proposal 
would provide protection against having 
unusual events of nature or unusual 
local events determine a national elec- 
tiom It would eliminate the possibility 
of ugly weather in one area of a great 
State determining a national election by 
depriving the people of one area of that 
State of their proper vote in determining 
the way in which that State’s particular 
bloe of votes should be cast in the elec- 
toral college. It would eliminate the 
possibility of fraud in 1 or 2 election dis- 
triets having a determining impact 
throughout the Nation im deciding the 
presidential choice. 

As I stated earlier, it would eliminate 
the possibility of intense: local issues re- 
sulting in ramifications) which might. de- 
termine the national result. Under the 
present policy and procedure,, intense 
local issues, can and do swing the entire 
electoral vote of a great State in one di- 
rection or another in presidential cam- 
paigns without regard: to the comparable 
merits of the opposing presidential can- 
didates. 

In the third place, our proposal would 
provide equality of votes among citizens. 
I cannot understand our opponent's posi- 
tion with respect to the poll tax and cur- 
tallment of franchise. I cannot under- 
stand why anyone should wish to 
perpetuate a situatiom which, im every 
election and every condition, gives a eiti- 
zen of New Vork State 15 times as much 
voting power as a citizen of Delaware. 

Unusual circumstances’ may produce 
unusual results. Let us assume a tie vote 
in the electoral college, with only New 
York and California outstanding, and 
the votes in these 2 States: tied up 50-50. 
Let us. assume that 1 voter im New York 
State votes Republican, and that 1 mil- 
lion. voters in California, at the same 
time, vote Democratic. Under the pres- 


ent, system the 1 vate in New York State 


outweighs 1 million votes cast in the 
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State of California on the opposite side 
of the question, because the 1 vote in 
New York State triggers off and puts into 
action in the electoral count 45 electoral 
votes. In California the electoral vote 
is 32, and so the entire 1 million voters 
influence only those 32 electoral votes. 

Do we wish to perpetuate that kind of 
system? Is that the kind of equality we 
are talking about? Is that equality of 
franchise? Is that a way in which we 
could have a better election? The pro- 
posal we offer moves in the direction of 
popular elections, as far as we can go 
without vitiating entirely our concept of 
States’ rights. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from South Dakota 
has expired. 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield 3 additional 
minutes to the Senator from South Da- 
kota. 

Mr. MUNDT. The fourth point is that 
our compromise amendment provides a 
built-in safeguard for clean and fair 
elections, because it eliminates the temp- 
tation for people to engage in some kind 
of dishonest political practice or dishon- 
est counting or dishonest reporting in 
any of the big electoral areas of the 
country. The temptation and the pre- 
mium for cheating disappears when all 
a person can get for his vile efforts is 
1 electoral vote, plus a little help on ac- 
quiring 2 more statewide electoral votes. 
The temptation to cheat gets pretty big, 
as American history shows, when we per- 
mit the cheater who wins to get 45 or 28 
or 32 electoral votes. 

If we propose to pass a clean election 
bill at this session of Congress—and I 
hope we do—we can do nothing that 
is more important than to adopt the 
proposed amendment, in order to per- 
petuate and guarantee clean elections 
at the presidential level in future years. 

The fifth point is that the adoption of 
the compromise amendment will dis- 
courage the growth of splinter parties. 
It would discourage the operation of 
splinter parties specifically designed and 
devised to operate in certain areas of 
the countries so as to swing the electoral 
votes of the big States in one direction 
or another. The compromise would per- 
mit third parties to grow, but only on a 
national basis. It would eliminate the 
bonus we now provide for little selfish 
groups with specific goals in mind to 
organize and swing the electoral vote of 
a State in one direction or another 
through the formation of a splinter 
party. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield 1 more minute 
to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Will the Senator from South Dakota 
yield for a question as to his last state- 
ment? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Is that not precisely 
what a popular election would do; name- 
ly, obviate the chance that 1 vote would 
carry 45 electoral votes? 

Mr. MUNDT. It would eliminate that 
evil, but it would inculcate into the sys- 
tem many new evils of the kind we 
described in our earlier colloquy. How- 
ever, the Senator is right in his com- 
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ment on his particular point. This com- 
promise moves in the direction of popu- 
lar voting as far as we can go unless we 
want to eliminate State lines in this 
country. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me 1 minute? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield 4 minutes to 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I need only 1 minute. 
At the appropriate time I shall offer a 
motion to lay on the table the motion of 
the Senator from Connecticut to recom- 
mit the joint resolution. I shall do it so 
as to permit a vote to be had on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New York (Mr. LEHMAN I. The yeas and 
nays have been ordered on that amend- 
ment, and I believe the amendment 
should be voted on by the Senate. It re- 
ceived 30 votes in 1950, and I believe it is 
important enough for the Senate to vote 
on it. I shall make that motion, even 
though I am personally against the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New York, because I believe it should be 
voted on by the Senate. After the 
amendment has been disposed of, in one 
way or the other, if the Senator from 
Connecticut wishes to renew his motion 
to recommit the joint resolution to the 
committee, I shall support his motion, 
because I believe the joint resolution 
should be recommitted. However, in 
fairness to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from New York, and because 
of its importance, in that it provides for 
direct elections, which proposal is sup- 
ported also by the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Lancer], the amendment 
should be voted on by the Senate. 

It is my understanding that that is also 
the wish of the Senator from Connecti- 
cut, but he is unable to have that done 
without unanimous consent on the part 
of the Senate. Unanimous consent not 
being granted, the only way it can be 
done at this time is to offer a motion to 
lay on the table the motion of the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut. 

Mr. MUNDT. Would not the Senator 
also agree with me, in following out his 
line of reasoning, that it would make a 
lot of sense that a vote should also be had 
on an amendment that is important 
enough to be sponsored by 54 Senators, 
and that a vote on that amendment 
should also be had before a motion to 
recommit is made? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I would have no con- 
trol over whether the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Bush] or any other Sena- 
tor would wish to make such a motion 
after a vote is had on the amendment 
of the Senator from New York [Mr. 
LEHMAN]. My own feeling is that it 
would be desirable to vote on both 
amendments. However, inasmuch as the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, we 
have the primary obligation to dispose 
of the amendment of the Senator from 
New York. That is my feeling, even 
though I am not in favor of the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. BUSH. I am in sympathy with 
what the Senator from Massachusetts 
has stated. I renew my request, Mr. 
President, for unanimous consent that 
the vote on my motion to recommit be 
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postponed until after a yea-and-nay vote 
has been had on the Lehman amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KERR 
in the chair). Is there objection? 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. PASTORE. I am willing to yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I yield 1 
minute to the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I wish to 
join in the motion of the Senator from 
Connecticut. I agree fully with the sug- 
gestion that has been made by the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY]. 

I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment I have prepared relative to the pro- 
posed electoral college reform amend- 
ments be placed in the Recorp at this 
point, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR PAYNE 


The present system of electing the Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United States 
has operated with a considerable degree of 
success for more than 160 years. It has not, 
however, worked in the way envisaged by 
the Founding Fathers when they devised the 
elaborate system of an electoral college which 
as it has evolved over the years has resulted 
in the so-called winner-take-all method of 
bloc voting by the electors in a State. At 
the time of the Constitutional Convention, 
it was widely believed that a variety of fav- 
orite son candidates would necessitate throw- 
ing the election into the House of Repre- 
sentatives—"10 times out of 20” as James 
Madison put it. History seemed destined 
to bear him out until after 1825, when the 
two-party system began to take firm root. 

From that time on, with a few exceptions, 
presidential elections in the United States 
have been contests between two candidates, 
each representing a national political party. 
Thus, the very nature and certainly the in- 
tent of the electoral college has been strik- 
ingly modified by the growth of political 
parties which have, in effect, amended the 
electoral provisions of the Constitution. 

But we still use the form of the electoral 
college—as cumbersome and unwieldy as it 
may be. And we still use the winner-take-all 
device, which, at first glance, hardly seems to 
be a democratic method of electing a Presi- 
dent, who represents all the American peo- 
ple. There are now before the Senate sey- 
eral amendments which would modify the 
method of electing the President and Vice 
President. Proponents of each of these 
amendments express the beltef that one par- 
ticular amendment or another will have the 
effect of infallibly expressing the true will 
of the majority of Americans in the election 
of the President and Vice President. These 
various amendments would allegedly insure 
the United States against the possibility of 
the election of a candidate who has received 
a smaller share of the popular vote than his 
opponent, 

Let me say at this point that I am in com- 
plete sympathy with this purpose. It would 
be deplorable if we were to witness a re- 
currence of the Cleveland-Harrison election 
of 1888, when Cleveland, who received a 
majority of the popular vote, was defeated 
by Harrison who won a majority of the vote 
in the electoral college. 

It may just be circumstance that we have 
not witnessed a repetition of the Harrison- 
Cleveland election. Or it may be that the 
system devised at the Constitutional Con- 
vention, though on the surface cumbersome 
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and undemocratic, for all practical purposes 
is in reality a sound system, ee SS in the 
final analysis reflects the will of the ma- 
jority. Ido not.intend to underestimate or 
play down the possibility of a repetition of. 
the Harrison-Cleveland election, but it does 
seem to me to be significant that in 160) 
years’ of operation there has been only one 
instance, in which it can be definitely stated 
that the system resulted in the election of 
the candidate who was definitely not the. 
choice of the people. 

It would be a remarkable contribution to 
the evolution of the democratic process, if 
this body could at this time, adopt an amend- 
ment. which would eliminate, once and for 
all this potential inequity, and at the same 
time preserve the fundamental structure of 
federalism in the election of the President, 
and Vice President. The several amend- 
ments now before us, with the exception of. 
the Langer amendment, which would elimi- 
nate the Federal character of the election of 
the Chief Executive, all claim to do just that. 

The Daniel-Kefauver amendnrent, which 
was previously known as the Lodge-Gossett 
amendment, would divide the electoral votes 
within each State in proportion to the popu- 
lar vote cast for each candidate. The elec- 
toral vote would be retained, as a counting 
device, but, the bloc system of winner-take- 
all would be abolished. According to its 
proponents, this system would insure 
against the possibility of a candidate losing 
the Presidency with a majority of the popu- 
lar vote. And yet when this system of 
counting is applied to elections in the past, 
as has been done with telling effect by the 
junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY], it is shown that the results of 
the electoral count would have been quite 
different than the direct reflection of the 
will of the people. Yet we are told the 
effect of the amendment in future elections 
would preclude the election of a candidate 
who failed to receive the largest popular vote. 
To my mind it is extremely significant that 
President McKinley, who received nearly 5 
percent more of the popular vote than his 
opponent Bryan in 1896, would have lost the 
electoral vote had the Daniel-Kefauver 
amendment been in effect during the elec- 
tion. The late and distinguished Senator 
Robert A Taft, who put a great deal of 
thought into this proposal in the 81st Con- 
gress, demonstrated quite convincingly that, 
because of the Democratic strength in the 
1-party States in the South and because 
of the improbability of 2-party growth 
in those States, the Republican candidate 
would have to poll 53 percent of the total 
popular vote to win the election. As the 
Junior Senator from Massachusetts has in- 
dicated, the Daniel-Kefauver amendment 
would for all practical purposes preclude 
the election of a Republican candidate to 
the Presidency and would, in effect, rele- 
gate the Republican Party to the position 
of a permanent minority party. 

Although there has been some criticism 
of the statistical application of the Kefauver 
amendment to past elections, on the basis 
that the votes cast. in these elections might 
have been more numerous or cast differently, 
and although this criticism may have some 
validity, the basic charge that the Daniel- 
Kefauver amendment will produce distorted 
electoral results to the permanent injury 
of one of the major political parties has 
not been effectively answered in this de- 
bate. Because this possibility of dangerous 
distortion and fundamental detriment to 
the two-party system exists, I will vote to 
recommit the Daniel-Kefauver amendment 
to the Senate Committee on the Judiciary 
for further study, and, failing that, will vote 
against it. 

The Mundt-Coudert amendment, which is 
being considered both separately and as an 
adjunct to the Daniel-Kefauver amendment 
in the combination proposal known as the 
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Daniel-Mundt amendment, would retain the 
electoral college, but would. have the electors. 
distributed within a State according to con- 
gressional districts and two electors chosen 
at large. Each elector would stand sepa- 
rately and the result would be a breakup 
within each State of the block of electors. 
The arguments; in favor of this amendment, 
are much the same as those in favor of the 
Daniel-Kefauver amendment. The method 
proposed for proportioning the electors is the 
significant difference between the two pro- 
posals. To my mind the principal argument 
against it is that the cure is worse than the 
ailment. Gerrymandering has been an often- 
practiced method of securing and hold- 
ing political power, through the drawing of 
both local districts and congressional dis- 
tricts. By realining districts, incumbent, po- 
litical parties, particularly in two-party 
States, have been able to extend and’ per- 
petuate their control’ out of all proportion 
to their actual numerical strength. What 
is to prevent State legislatures from gerry- 
mandering congressional districts to the per- 
manent advantage of one political party in 
the presidential elections, if the Mundt- 
Coudert. amendment is adopted? Propo- 
nents of the bill argue that the Congress now 
Has the power to prevent gerrymandering of 
congressional districts. It is, however, no 
secret that Congress has failed to exercise 
that power. And it is certainly highly spec- 
ulative to suppose that the Congress could 
or would take effective action to prevent, the 
same kind of gerrymandering devised to keep 
an incumbent political party in power in the 
executive. branch. 

The Daniel-Mundt substitute, which com- 
bines both methods of apportioning electoral’ 
votes and leaves the choice up to the States 
to individually, decide which method each 
State will adopt, mixes and compounds the 
worst features of both amendments, and 
considerably weakens the merit. which the 
Daniel-Kefauver amendment possessed in its. 
separate form. The combination of these 
2 amendments seems to be ill-considered and 
ill-advised. It is also noteworthy that the 
Daniel-Mundt proposal would give the 
States the authority to choose between these 
two systems, a privilege which the States 
have possessed under the present provisions 
of the Constitution since 1793. The fact 
that no, State has adopted any proportional 
method of distributing its electoral votes 
would seem to indicate that the States are 
intent upom preserving their strongest. unit 
influence: as it is exercised in the bloc win- 
ner-take-all system. Should this amend- 
ment or the Mundt-Coudert amendment 
come to a vote, it is my intention to vote 
against them. Again I would recommend 
that Senate Joint Resolution 31 be recom- 
mitted to the Senate Committee on the Judi- 
ciary for reconsideration and further study. 

The Langer amendment, which provides 
for the direct election of the President and 
Vice President, is the only one which is not 
potentially more of a threat than the pres- 
ent system which. these proposals would re- 
place. However, the direct election of the 
President and Vice President would sym- 
bolize a basic change in our theory of con- 
stitutional government, Just as the States 
as units were to have equal representation 
in one House of the legislative branch of the 
Federal Government, so it was intended that 
they should have a distinct voice in the 
election of the President and Vice Presi- 
dent. Geographic and minority interests 
have always played an important and legiti- 
mate role in the formation of our national 
policy, and they do today. The President 
of the United States is the representative 
of the American people both as individual 
citizens and as citizens of their respective 
States. This dualism of the citizen's role 
as a member of a State community and of 
a national community was carefully estab- 
lished in the Constitution, To prevent the 
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interest of the individual citizen as a mem 
ber of the State community from being com- 
pletely overriden by the majority interest 
of the citizens acting as individual mem- 
bers of the national community, the Found 
ing Fathers provided for the Senate in the 
legislative branch, giving the citizens of the 
smaller States: representatiom in the: Federal 
legislature beyond their numerical impor-. 
tance. This has meant. that the. citizens of 
a small State such as Maine can still be 
heard and their interests taken into account, 
in. the councils, ef the Federal. Government. 

The intention to preserve: the role of the 
small and thinly populated States im the 
executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment was embodied in the formation of the 
electoral college. No matter how small a 
State is, it has at least three electoral votes. 
Im the least populous: States this gives: the 
voice of its citizens what proponents of the 
Langer amendment would call an undue in- 
fluence in the election of the President and 
Vice President. But is this influence un- 
due? Is not protection: for the smallest 
members of the national community and the 
proposition that sectional interests have a 
legitimate place in the Federal make-up; 
principles unchallenged in the legislative 
branch, applicable to the executive branch 
as well? It is my feeling that we should 
not amend the. Constitution im such a. way 
as to change the very character of the Fed- 
eral Government without considerably more 
attention to the meaning of this change 
than. it will be possible: to give in the course 
of the debate on the proposed Langer 
amendment. 

The Langer amendment, as. it is now 
worded, specifies that in the event of a tie, 
which would admittedly be rare indeed under 
a system of direct election, the House of Rep- 
resentatives is to break the tie using the 
same method that is now used—each State 
having one vote in choosing between the 
deadlocked candidates. Thus the Langer 
amendment, at one and the same time, 
would abolish the structure of the State 
vote in the electoral college and reaffirm it 
by giving each State am equal vote in the 
House of Representatives: in the event of 
a tie. 

One provision of the Langer amendment, 
which has particular popular appeal, would 
establish. a nationwide presidential prefer- 
ence primary for the nomination of party 
candidates. The nationwide primary would 
be held in June preceding the November 
election. Voters registered in a political 
party would be eligible to choose between 
anounced candidates on their party’s ballot. 
The winner of this preferential primary 
would be his party's official candidate in 
the November election. The merit. in this 
proposal would be in the elimination of the 
nominating convention, where the voice of 
the voter is sometimes either unexpressed 
or ignored. In a nationwide: primary, as en- 
visaged in the Langer amendment, the na- 
tional candidates of the poltical party would 
be chosen by the majority of the party mem- 
bership and not by a combination. of dele- 
gates selected in primaries and delegates 
chosen by party machines. Although I favor 
this proposal im principle, the details of the 
plan should be given much more thorough 
study than is possible here on the Senate 
floor during this debate. I shall therefore, 
reluctantly vote against. this provision of the 
Langer amendment. 

From the other amendments proposing 
various revisions of the electoral college, 
there emerge two provisions: which have, to 
my mind, been clearly established as both 
desirable and necessary at this time. One 
of these: provisions would bind the electors 
to the candidate receiving the majority of 
the votes within the State he represents, in 
the electoral college. The second is a pro- 
posal to change the procedure by which the 
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House of Representatives selects the Presi- 
dent in the event that no one has received 
the required 266 electoral votes for election. 
Under the new proposal, each Member of 
the House of Representatives would cast one 
vote, rather than each State casting one vote, 
In this manner, the election of President by 
the House of Representatives would more 
directly refiect the will of the people who 
have chosen individual Members of the 
House and not State blocs. If a clarifying 
amendment is proposed, embodying these 
two provisions which will correct the most 
obvious and most clearly defined faults of 
the electoral process, such an amendment 
will receive my full support. 

Proponents of a drastic overhauling of the 
electoral process assert that their amend- 
ments would purify our democracy. Their 
intent is highly praiseworthy, but to my 
mind the proposals they have submitted con- 
tain dangers which could readily have a con- 
trary effect. In the absence of a clear-cut 
demonstration that any of the proposals 
would make the process of electing a Presi- 
dent and Vice President more democratic, 
without drastically changing the basic struc- 
ture of our Federal form of government, I 
am opposing all the amendments now before 
the Senate. However, it is my hope that 
the Committee on the Judiciary will con- 
tinue to study this problem, and after the 
most thorough and careful analysis of all 
possible reforms, will recommend an amend- 
ment which will in fact preserve the desirable 
features of the present electoral system and 
modify those features which are demon- 
strably undesirable. 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, if no Sen- 
ators wish to speak on our side, I am 
willing to yield back the remainder of 
my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
Senator from Rhode Island willing to 
yield back the remainder of his time? 

Mr. PASTORE. Iam willing to do so. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, in 
view of the fact that the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Munnt] feels there is 
good reason when the Senate should vote 
on the substitute amendment which is 
proposed by approximately 54 Senators, 
I wonder whether the Senator from Con- 
necticut would not be prepared to with- 
hold his motion to recommit until after a 
vote is had on the Lehman amendment 
and on the Mundt amendment. 

Mr. BUSH, I am glad to modify my 
unanimous consent request to that end. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and a 
modification is not in order. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I ask unanimous 
consent that that be done, if it is agree- 
able to the Senator from Counecticut I 
understand that it may be done by unani- 
mous consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A re- 
quest for unanimous consent has been 
made to withdraw the motion, Is that 
the Senator's request? 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. BUSH. I wish to create a parlia- 
mentary situation under which the votes 
on the two amendments referred to by 
the Senator from California may take 
place before a vote is had on the motion 
to recommit which I have made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 
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Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. DANIEL. Could not the same re- 
sult be accomplished by the Senator from 
Connecticut withdrawing his motion to 
recommit, and then making it later in 
the proceedings? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered on the 
Senator's motion to recommit. There- 
fore, he cannot withdraw his motion 
without unanimous consent. 

Mr. DANIEL. Do I understand that 
the Senator at this time is asking unani- 
mous consent to withdraw his motion to 
recommit? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut has asked 
unanimous consent to postpone a vote on 
his motion until a vote has been taken 
on the two amendments referred to by 
the Senator from California. 

Mr. DANIEL. Under those circum- 
stances, I will have to object. I would 
not object to a unanimous-consent re- 
quest to withdraw his motion to recom- 
mit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The FRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. PASTORE. If the Senator from 
Connecticut withdraws his motion, may 
he later renew it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. After 
some other business has intervened and 
if the Senator from Connecticut gets 
the floor, and if there has been some 
change in the joint resolution, the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut may then renew 
his motion. 

Mr. PASTORE. Would not a vote on 
the Lehman amendment be considered 
additional business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It might 
result in a difference in the language of 
the joint resolution. A mere vote on 
the amendment would not change it, 
necessarily. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. KENNEDY. It is my understand- 
ing that even though the substitute may 
not have been changed by the Lehman 
amendment, if time elapsed, such as in a 
roll call, or in connection with some 
other matter, the Chair could entertain 
a motion if the Chair felt the Senator 
making it had not been dilatory. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. After a 
reasonable time had elapsed, a motion 
could again be in order even though the 
resolution were in the same form. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Even though the 
substitute had not been changed, the 
motion of the Senator from Connecticut, 
after a reasonable time had elapsed, 
would still be in order. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts is correct. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 
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Mr. PASTORE. Will the reasonable- 
ness of the time be determined by the 
Chair? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It would 
be determined by the Chair, subject to 
the parliamentary situation. 

Mr. PASTORE. I have confidence in 
the judgment of the Chair. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I now re- 
new my unanimous-consent request that 
the vote on my motion to recommit be 
deferred until after the votes on the 
Lehman resolution and the other reso- 
lution mentioned by the Senator from 
California. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It there 
objection? 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I would have 
no objection to the Senator withdrawing 
his motion and renewing it at a later 
time, but so far as postponing it to a 
time certain is concerned, I would be 
forced to object to that, and I do object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, is there 
objection to my unanimous-consent re- 
quest? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
objection to it. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to withdraw my mo- 
tion to recommit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, may I inquire of 
the Senator from Connecticut what is in 
his mind from the standpoint of whether 
he intends to offer his motion again, and, 
if he does, whether he intends to offer it 
prior to the time of the consideration 

Mr.BUSH. My purpose in making the 
request was to accede to the suggestion 
of the Senator from California IMr. 
KNOWLAND] that we proceed to vote on 
the Lehman amendment and the other 
amendment which the Senator men- 
tioned. It would be my intention, if Iam 
granted consent to withdraw my motion, 
to reoffer it after those amendments 
have been acted upon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New York, on which all time has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York withhold his re- 
quest a moment? 

Mr, LEHMAN. I shall be very glad to 
do so. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, do I cor- 
rectly understand that all time has evap- 
orated? [Laughter.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that we have a quo- 
rum call without charging it to the time 
of either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
not necessary, in view of the fact that all 
time has expired. 
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Does the Senator from Rhode Island 
suggest the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. PASTORE. I do, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken George cNamara 
Allott Goldwater Millikin 
Anderson Gore Morse 
Barrett Green Mundt 
Beall Hayden Neely 
Bender Hennings Neuberger 
Bennett Hickenlooper O'Mahoney 
Bible Hill tore 
Bricker Holland Payne 
Bridges Hruska Potter 
Bush Ives Purtell 
Byrd Jackson Robertson 
Carlson Jenner Russell 
Case, N. J. Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Case, S. Dak. Johnston, S.C. Schoeppel 
Chavez Kennedy tt 
Clements K Smathers 
Cotton Knowland Smith, Maine 
Curtis Kuchel Smith, N. J. 
Daniel Laird Sparkman 
Dirksen Langer Stennis 
Douglas Lehman Symington 
Duff Long Thurmond 
Dworshak Malone Watkins 
Eastland Mansfield Wiley 
Ellender Martin, Iowa Williams 
Ervin Martin, Pa Young 
Frear McCarthy 

Fulbright McClellan 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New York [Mr. LEHMAN] to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Texas (Mr. 
DaniEL]. On this question the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
this vote I have a pair with the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. BARKLEY]. If he were present and 
voting, he woud vote “yea”; if I were 
permitted to vote, I would vote “nay.” 
I withhold my vote. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, on 
this vote I have a pair with the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Minnesota 
Mr. Humpurey]. If he were present 
and voting, he would vote “yea.” If I 
were permitted to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” I therefore withhold my vote. 

I announce that the Senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. BARKLEY], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], 
the Senator from Washington IMr. 
Macnuson], the Senator from Oklahoma 
{Mr. MonronEy], and the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray] are absent on 
official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] is 
paired with the Senator from Montana 
Mr. Murray]. If present and voting, 
the Senator from Oklahoma would vote 
“nay” and the Senator from Montana 
would vote “yea.” 

I also announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Macnuson] would vote “yea.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bur- 
LER], the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS], and the Senator from Idaho 

(Mr. WELKER] are necessarily absent. 
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The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART] and the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. Tuye] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], and the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS] 
would each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 17, 
nays 66, as follows: 


YEAS—17 
Chavez Laird Morse 
Douglas Langer Neely 
Gore Lehman Neuberger 
Hayden Long O'Mahoney 
Hennings Mansfield Pastore 
Jackson McNamara 

NAYS—66 
Alken Ellender McCarthy 
Allott in McClellan 
Anderson r Millikin 
Barrett Pulbright Mundt 
Beall George Payne 
Bender Goldwater Potter 
Bennett Green Purtell 
Bible Hickenlooper Robertson 
Bricker il Russell 
Bridges Holland Saltonstall 
Bush Hruska Schoeppel 
Byrd Ives Scott 
Carlson Jenner Smathers 
Case, N. J. Johnson, Tex, Smith, Maine 
Case, S. Dak Johnston, S. C. Smith, N. J. 
Cotton Kennedy Stennis 
Curtis Kerr Symington 
Daniel Knowland Thurmond 
Dirksen Kuchel Watkins 
Duff Malone Wiley 
Dworshak Martin, Iowa Williams 
Eastland Martin, Pa. Young 

NOT VOTING—13 

Barkley Humphrey Sparkman 
Butler Kefauver Thye 
Capehart Magnuson Welker 
Clements Monroney 
Flanders Murray 


So Mr. LeHMAN’s amendment to Mr. 
DanIEL’s amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, as modified, in the nature of a 
substitute, offered by the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. DANIEL] for himself and 
other Senators. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have an amendment which I wish 
to offer to the amendment in the nature 
of a substitute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas is recognized. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment intended to be offered by 
the Senator from New Jersey will be in 
order when the Senator from New Jer- 
sey can gain recognition. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Senator from Iowa will state it. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. What is the 
business which is pending before the 
Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to amendment, 
as modified, in the nature of a substi- 
tute, offered by the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. DANIEL] on behalf of himself and 
other Senators. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, the 
amendment which the Senate is now 
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considering is the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute, which would en- 
act what is known as the Gossett-Lodge 
proposal of 1950, with this alternative: 
That any States which desire to do so 
might elect their electors as they elect 
Members of Congress. 

More than two-thirds of the Members 
of the Senate have indicated that they 
feel some change is necessary in the out- 
moded electoral college system. The 
Senate now has before it a measure 
which the Committee on the Judiciary 
considered was the closest we could ever 
come to a direct vote by the people them- 
selves for President and Vice President, 
and still retain the present electoral vote 
by States, by dividing the electoral vote 
in proportion to the popular vote. 

The popular vote cast would be di- 
vided only among the highest three can- 
didates, in an effort to prevent splinter 
parties. 

An amendment was adopted earlier to- 
day which provides that a candidate 
would have to receive at least 45 percent 
of the electoral vote in order to be 
elected. 

In addition, as I have pointed out, it 
is provided in the alternative that any 
State which desires to do so may elect 
its electors and send in its electoral vote 
in the same manner as Members of Con- 
gress are elected. That is nothing new. 
It has been done by 11 States in the past. 
States could do it today, under our Con- 
stitution. 

That has been the only change made 
in the amendment which is pending in 
the nature of a substitute. 

I sincerely hope the Members of the 
Senate will give their consideration to 
the substitute, in order that we may get 
a two-thirds vote for the amendment, so 
that it may go to the House for further 
consideration. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Is it in 
order at this time to offer an amend- 
ment to the substitute? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Such an 
amendment would not be in order unless 
time on the pending proposal is relin- 
quished, except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I do not 
wish to interfere with the plans of other 
Senators, but, if it is in order, I ask 
unanimous consent that my amendment 
to the substitute may be considered at 
this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Jersey asks unani- 
mous consent to have his amendment to 
the substitute considered by the Senate 
at this time. Is there objection? 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. PASTORE. What happens to the 
time which has already been allotted on 
the so-called Daniel amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time which has been utilized would be 
deducted from the total time controlled 
by the Senator from Texas when the 
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Senate returns to the consideration of 
the substitute, in the event consent is 
granted to the request of the Senator 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. PASTORE. The time would still 
be preserved on the substitute of the 
Senator from Texas? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Is there objection to the unanimous- 
consent request of the Senator from New 
Jersey? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator may proceed. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I call up my amendment, identified 
as ““3-20-56-C.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated by the clerk, 
for the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
on page 2, line 20, immediately after the 
word “a”, to insert the word “nominal.” 

On page 2, line 22, immediately after 
the word “Congress”, to insert a comma 
and the following: “and in any such elec- 
tion shall cast the number of actual elec- 
toral votes to which it is entitled under 
section 2 or section 3.“ 

On page 3, line 10, immediately after 
the words “and the”, to insert the follow- 
ing: “actual number of electoral votes 
which each State may cast in any such 
election shall bear to the nominal num- 
ber of electoral votes to which such State 
is entitled the same ratio as the number 
of votes cast in such election bears to the 
total number of citizens of such State of 
voting age according to the last preced- 
ing decennial census. The actual.” 

On page 3, line 10, to strike out the 
words “to which such State is entitled”, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“cast by each State.” 

On page 4, line 4, to strike out the word 
“and.” 

On page 4, line 5, immediately after 
the word “entitled”, to insert a comma 
and the following: “and the total actual 
number of electoral votes cast by such 
State.” 

On page 4, line 8, immediately after 
at word “the”, to insert the word “nom- 
in: ksm 

On page 4, line 21, immediately after 
the period, to insert the following: “Each 
such elector shall cast a fraction of a 
single electoral vote equal to a fraction 
the numerator of which is the number 
of votes of the people east for such elec- 
tor in the election by which he was 
chosen, and the denominator of which 
is the total number of citizens of voting 
age who are inhabitants of the congres- 
sional district or State, as the case may 
be, from which he was chosen, according 
to the last preceding decennial census. 
In determining the fraction of an elec- 
toral vote which any elector is entitled to 
cast, any fraction less than one one- 
thousandth shall be disregarded.” 

On page 5, line 4, immediately after 
the period, to insert the following: The 
lists so transmitted by the electors of 
any State shall disclose the number of 
votes of the people received by each elec- 
tor, and the fraction of an electoral vote 
cast by each such elector.” 

On page 5, line 15, to strike out the 
words “electoral votes” and insert in lieu 
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thereof the words actual electoral votes 
cast by all States.” 

On page 5, line 16, to strike out the 
word “the” and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “such.” 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield myself 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Jersey is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, during the earlier discussion this 
afternoon I outlined briefly why I 
thought an amendment would be neces- 
sary if we are seriously to consider the 
substitute offered by the Senator from 
Texas and the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. President, my major objection to 
the substitute, as well as to the resolu- 
tion as reported by the Committee on 
the Judiciary, is that its effect would be 
contrary to that suggested by the pro- 
ponents of the resolution, and that it 
would inevitably have the result, rather 
than to increase the franchise through- 
out the Nation, further to restrict it. It 
would tend to strengthen the grip of the 
dominant parties in the solid States. 

The sponsors of the resolution, both 
the original resolution and the substi- 
tution, urge that in the solid or safe 
States there is no inducement for a mi- 
nority party to campaign, or for mem- 
bers of that party to vote in presidential 
elections, since there is at present no 
possibility that any of the States’ elec- 
toral votes will be cast for that party’s 
candidates. It is claimed that if the 
electoral votes of such States were di- 
vided in proportion to the popular votes, 
the possibility of obtaining a part, how- 
ever small, of the electoral votes of such 
‘States would stimulate campaigning by 
minority parties and increased partici- 
pation in presidential elections by the 
members of such parties. 

To the extent that the proposed 
amendment. had this result, its effect 
would be beneficial. But any such bene- 
ficial result would be far outweighed by 
the additional restrictions on the fran- 
chise in the safe States to which a pro- 
portional division of electoral votes 


would inevitably lead. 


Individual voters in the safe States 
have, on the average, approximately 
three times as great a voice in presi- 
dential elections as do individual voters 
in larger States. This imbalance is now 
compensated for, in a rough way, under 
the unit rule, by which the entire elec- 
toral vote in the larger States goes to 
the candidate receiving a majority of 
the popular votes in those States. 

Under either of the proposals, this 
compensating factor would be elimi- 
nated. The relative importance of the 
safe States would be greatly enhanced. 
The incentive to the dominant party in 
such States to keep them safe would be 
enormous. 

It would be naive to suppose that in 
such States the dominant party would 
not do everything in its power to pre- 
serve its advantage, especially in those 
States, where, by statute, and by extra- 
legal practices, the franchise is already 
severely restricted and great numbers of 
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citizens are now in effect disenfran- 
chised. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. As I interpret the 
Senator’s amendment, it relates only to 
the so-called Daniel-Kefauver amend- 
ment, and not to the Mundt-Coudert 
amendment, with the districting section. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. No. My 
amendment goes to the substitute which 
the Senator from South Dakota and 
many other Senators have proposed, and 
which has been joined to the Daniel 
proposal. 

Mr. MUNDT. It does not refer to the 
districting section, does it? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Yes. My 
amendment relates to both sections. 

Mr. President, it is too much to expect 
that the dominant party would volun- 
tarily lift these restrictions and extend 
the franchise to those who might use it 
to threaten the political power of those 
now in control. On the contrary, there 
is every reason to expect that the dom- 
inant party would use its present power 
to insure the continuation of its control 
through legislation further restricting 
the franchise, and that extralegal re- 
strictive practices would become more, 
rather than less, severe. 

Nor would the possibility of increased 
activity by minority parties be helpful in 
this situation. It is scarcely conceivable, 
for example, that the Republican Party 
could gain any substantial support 
among those persons who now have the 
privilege of the franchise in States of the 
solid South by a campaign urging the 
liberalization of the franchise, and, in 
general, the extension of civil rights in 
that area. On the few occasions when 
the Republican candidates for Presi- 
dent have carried one or more Southern 
States, it was not on the basis of 
such an appeal. For the foreseeable 
future, the only possible basis on which 
any outside party could hope to attract 
more than a negligible number of votes 
in the States where the franchise is now 
restricted would be to support, at least 
as strongly as the dominant party now 
supports, such restrictive laws and 
practices. 

Under the Constitution as it now 
stands, each State has a number of elec- 
toral votes equal to the whole number 
of Senators and Representatives it is en- 
titled to have in the Congress. Under 
the proposed resolution, each State 
would continue to have that number of 
electoral votes. Each State has, of 
course, two Senators, and the number 
of its Representatives is based upon its 
3 excluding Indians not 


Congress has never exercised its power, 
under the 14th amendment, to reduce the 
representation of a State in the House 
of Representatives because of its denial 
of the franchise to its citizens, and there 
is no prospect it will do so in the indefi- 
nite future. Accordingly, no matter how 
many citizens in a State are prevented, 
by law or practice, from voting in presi- 
dential elections, the State now suffers 
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and would suffer no reduction in its 
electoral vote in such elections. 

My amendment is a very simple one. 
It would automatically reduce each 
State’s nominal electoral vote—that be- 
ing the number which is equal to the 
number of Senators and Representa- 
tives—in the proportion that that State 
restricts the franchise of its people; and 
it provides that each State’s electoral 
vote actually counted shall be that pro- 
portion of its nominal electoral vote that 
the number of citizens actual voting in 
that State bears to the total number of 
votes. 

I can see no argument, in justice, in 
constitutional theory, or for any reason 
whatever, why the amendment should 
not be adopted. It is sound on its own 
base, and it is absolutely essential if the 
very damaging effects of the proposed 
resolution upon our constitutional proc- 
esses are to be avoided. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Jersey yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Scott 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
New Jersey yield to the Senator from 
South Dakota? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I am glad 
to yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I have been trying to 
follow the Senator’s amendment. It 
seems to be very, very complicated, in 
terms of the counting mechanism it 
would establish. 

Earlier, I asked the Senator from New 
Jersey whether his amendment would 
apply to the district system by which we 
do not fractionate the electoral vote, but 
by means of which each congressional 
Gistrict selects an elector; and the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey said he intended his 
amendment to encompass that situation. 
I wonder how his amendment would op- 
erate in conjunction with the mechanism 
we have established under the district 
plan. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the question asked by the Senator 
from South Dakota is a very proper one, 
and I shall be very glad to attempt to 
answer it. 

As I said earlier, in answer to another 
question asked by the Senator from 
South Dakota, my amendment would 
operate on both sections of the proposed 
substitute amendment. In respect to the 
part of the amendment under which, if 
the State so directed, its electoral vote 
would be cast and counted in the way 
that its votes for Members of Congress 
are cast and counted, my amendment 
would operate in this way: The State's 
electoral votes would be reduced in the 
same proportion as that which the total 
vote cast in the State would bear to the 
total number of persons of voting age in 
the State. That would be true both in 
regard to the electors for the State at 
large and the electors for each con- 
gressional district. In that way, an elec- 
tor might cast a fractional electoral 
vote; and, as under the amendment pro- 
posed originally and reported by the 
committee, and likewise under the sub- 
stitute supported by the Senator from 
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South Dakota, fractions of less than 
1,000 would be omitted. 

Mr. MUNDT. Let me see if I can un- 
derstand the amendment of the Senator 
from New Jersey. Let us consider South 
Dakota as an example. It has 4 electoral 
votes, because it has 2 Senators and 2 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives. Do I correctly understand that 
under the amendment of the Senator 
from New Jersey, some possible develop- 
ment might result in depriving South 
Dakota of the 4 electoral votes it has un- 
der the present system? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. This amend- 
ment would operate equally on all the 
States. South Dakota would start as all 
the other States would start, namely, 
with a nominal electoral vote equal to 
the number of its Senators and the num- 
ber of its Members in the House of Rep- 
resentatives—which, in the case of South 
Dakota, is four. 

Mr. MUNDT. Very well. Under the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
Jersey, how could South Dakota lose any 
of those electoral votes? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Every 
State—South Dakota included—would 
have its nominal electoral vote—in the 
case of South Dakota, four—reduced in 
accordance with the proportion which 
the number of its citizens actually voting 
in the election would bear to its popula- 
tion of voting age. 

Mr. MUNDT. Let us use a very prac- 
tical example. In elections in South Da- 
kota, frequently far less than 50 percent 
of the eligible voters of the State will 
vote, although normally South Dakota 
ranks among the top 3 or 4 States in the 
Union, as regards the percentage of vot- 
ers who participate in elections. But be- 
cause of the inclemency of the weather 
in South Dakota at times in November, 
very frequently when snow storms or 
blizzards have occurred it is impossible 
for a great many of the people to reach 
the polls—due to the slippery roads. As 
a result, less than half of the people of 
the State have been able to vote on some 
occasions. 

Under the amendment of the Senator 
from New Jersey, would such a develop- 
ment—namely, bad weather, including 
snow storms—cause our State to lose sev- 
eral of the electoral votes it now has? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. The answer 
to the question of the Senator from 
South Dakota is obvious, on its face: to 
the extent that the electorate of South 
Dakota did not vote—for whatever rea- 
sons—South Dakota’s electoral vote 
would be reduced. 

Mr. MUNDT. Despite the fact that 
South Dakota has no voting restrictions 
of any kind, and was one of the first 
States of the Union to permit the Ameri- 
can Indian to vote—as certainly he al- 
ways has had a right to vote, and always 
should have been able to vote in all of 
the States of the Union? Does the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey mean that his plan 
would permit a caprice of nature virtu- 
ally to disfranchise many of the voters 
of a State—because of the occurrence of 
a typhoon in one part of the country, or 
because of the occurrence of a blizzard 
in the Northwest part of the country, or 
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because of a raging fire which occurred in 
another part of the country? 

I am sure the Senator from New 
Jersey is not seriously suggesting that 
the weight given the votes of a particular 
State be determined on the basis of the 
convolutions of an unpredictable nature. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Obviously, 
Mr. President, I am proposing exactly 
what I am proposing—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 10 
minutes allotted to himself by the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey have expired. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, how much time remains under my 
control? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Twenty 
minutes more. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Then, Mr. 
President, I yield 3 additional minutes 
to myself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Jersey is recognized for 3 
additional minutes. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this amendment would reduce a 
State's electoral vote to the extent that 
its people did not vote in an election— 
for whatever reason. It would do that, 
Mr. President. The result would be just 
the same as, for instance, in an election 
for governor in the State of South Dakota 
or in my own State: namely, the people 
who do not vote do not have their votes 
counted. : 

Mr. MUNDT. But under the Sena- 
tor’s amendment there would be a dif- 
ference, because in voting for governor, 
bad weather or a fire affects equally both 
political parties and all the candidates. 
But if bad weather develops in New 
England, and if the people there are un- 
able to reach the polls, why should the 
existence of that bad weather result in 
depriving the New England States of the 
present very insignificant number of 
votes they now have under the electoral 
system? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I understand the objection; but I 
suggest that, although it is not put for- 
ward frivolously, it is not to be given 
much weight. 

If the Senator from South Dakota 
would like to have the election of the 
President held at some other time of the 
year, rather than in early November— 
on the ground that ordinarily the people 
in his State are not able to vote at that 
time —I shall be glad to join in support- 
ing that suggestion. 

. MUNDT. Not ordinarily, Mr, 
President; I do not want the Senator 
from New Jersey to disparage the good 
weather in South Dakota. But on some 
rare occasions in South Dakota the sun 
ceases to shine and the bananas cease 
to grow, in November. On those infre- 
quent occasions, I do not want Old Man 
Winter to be able to deprive South Da- 
kota of its four electoral votes. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I understand the point the Senator 
from South Dakota has in mind; but I 
think he has spun far more out of it 
than there is substance in it. 

In any event, the suggestion the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota has made is 
perfectly accurate: a State’s electoral 
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vote would be reduced to the extent that 
its popular vote was less than the total 
number of its people of voting age. That 
rule would apply to all the States. 

Mr. President, it seems to me there is 
no other way by which we shall be able 
to accomplish what, as I suggested 
earlier, should have been accomplished 
long ago, namely, to penalize States, in 
the case of the weight they shall carry 
in the election of our President, to the 
extent that they restrict the exercise of 
the franchise by their citizens. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Jersey yield to me? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I am glad 
to yield to my distinguished colleague 
from New Hampshire. 

Mr. COTTON. I can quite understand 

the object the Senator from New Jersey 
has: - However, let me ask whether he 
has taken into consideration the fact 
that his amendment would also penalize 
States which are predominantly one- 
party States, even though such States 
have never discouraged, and do not now 
discourage, voting, but, on the contrary, 
actually encourage voting? Does he 
realize that his amendment would pe- 
nalize such States because of the very 
fact that they are predominantly one- 
party States, where the vote in an elec- 
tion is inclined to be lighter, for very 
obvious reasons. 
Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I think my amendment would have 
exactly the reverse effect. It is intended 
to encourage, and it would encourage, 
people to vote, whereas they now feel no 
reason to vote—as in the one-party 
States. My amendment would have a 
very encouraging effect on voting, be- 
cause it would be to the advantage of 
everyone in every State to vote, and it 
would be to the advantage of both parties 
in every State to encourage all people 
of voting age to vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 

time of the Senator from New Jersey 
has expired. 
Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 4 minutes to the distin- 
guished Senator from Colorado [Mr. AL- 
LOTT]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado is recognized for 
4 minutes. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, all the 
various proposals which have been sub- 
mitted te us seem to me to demonstrate 
clearly the existence of one fact, namely, 
that on such an occasion as this, the 
Senate of the United States is not pre- 
pared—because of a lack of unanimity 
of opinion—to adopt any form of amend- 
ment. 

In the vote which was just taken I 
voted against the Lehman amendment 
because I was not willing to preside over 
the dissolution of the Federal system of 
eur Government. Upon the present 
question, the main question, and also 
upon the amendment of the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Case], which I 
propose to support, I have had prepared 
in my office a series of charts and a 
statement on this subject, which I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the body of the Record at this point as 
apart of my remarks. _ 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and tables were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR ALLOTT 

My analysis of the various proposals for 
revising the procedures of electing the 
President and Vice President of the United 
States is based on the following hypotheses; 

I. That any solution must recognize that 
this Nation is both a democracy and a fed- 
eration of States, and that consequently we 
must recognize both the States and the in- 
dividual voter to some extent. 

II. That any procedure for selection of the 
Nation’s Chief Executive should tend to 
award the Presidency to that candidate 
whom a majority prefer over his leading 
opponent, 

III. That the presidential election should 
not be thrown into Congress except under 
extraordinary circumstances. 

IV. That an election which is handled by 
Congress should be conducted on the basis 
of the basic constitutional compromise. 

V. That a two-party system has worked 
well for the Nation as a whole and should 
be continued and encouraged as much as 
possible. X 

VI. That all States should be able to ex- 
ercise their proportional strength and in- 
fluence in the selection of the President and 
Vice President and conversely that no 
minority group whether economic, social, 
religious, political, or racial should be able 
to exercise an influence disproportionate to 
Its size. 
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VII. That a procedure more simple and 
sure than the present would be desirable. 

VIII. That statesmen from all geographic 
areas should be in practice as well as theory, 
potential Presidents. 

Upon these tenets, to which there is sub- 
stantial agreement from all sides, most of 
the many electoral reform proposals over the 
years. have been based. Unfortunately, a 
program for improving the present electoral 
method in all these various respects has not 
yet been devised, nor is it likely that the 
substitute for Senate Joint Resolution 31 
would do so. Each provision which at first 
glance seems to improve the procedure in 
one direction appears on further study to 
represent a step backward from another 
standpoint. 

Insofar as the substitute Senate Joint 
Resolution 31 eliminates the anachronistic 
electoral college, it constitutes a desirable 
advance, and I can support that feature 
without reservation. Thus, the always futile 
and potentially chaotic process of an inter- 
mediate electorate, which has served no use- 
ful purpose since 1820, would be fittingly 
put to rest. 

To the extent that the substitute Senate 
Joint Resolution 31 provides a more repre- 
sentative fairer and more certain method of 
resolving the extraordinary election which 
is placed in the hands of the Congress, it is 
to be commended, and likewise receives my 
wholehearted support. Neither of these 
changes solves any of the basic problems 
existing in the present election procedure, 
but as unquestionable- improvements they 
should be approved forthwith to avold the 
hazardous pitfalls which might befall under 
the present techniques. 


TABLE A.—1952 presidential election 
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3 STATES WITH WIDEST MARGIN FOR EACH CANDIDATE 


Net electoral vote, 
Daniels-Kefauver 
amendment 
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In an attempt to rectify the existing in- 
equities in apportionment of presidential 
votes within the States and nationally, my 
colleagues, Senators DANIEL, KEFAUVER, GOLD- 
WATER, CASE of New Jersey, THURMOND, DIRK- 
SEN, MUNDT, HUMPHREY, LANGER, H. A. SMITH, 
KENNEDY, and many others, together with 
our friends in the House and all our pred- 
ecessors, are deserving of the gratitude of 
the entire Nation. Unfortunately, the re- 
sult, Senate Joint Resolution 31 is not on 
par with the diligence, hope, and sincerity 
which went into their deliberations. I am 
certain that the very basic difficulties which 
beset the original Senate Joint Resolution 31 
(Daniel-Kefauver, formerly Lodge-Gossett, 
amendment) are made worse when combined 
as an alternative to Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 3 (Mundt-Coudert amendment), be- 
cause of the confusion and lack of uniform- 
ity which it would make possible, if for no 
other reason. It has already been pointed 
out that there are fantastic arithmetical 
combinations which could result. In such 
event, the effect cannot be estimated accu- 
rately. But there are other reasons why I 
must oppose any attempt to introduce the 
principle of proportional representation. 
The primary ones are that (1) it would re- 
duce the importance of the States as units 
for electoral purposes; (2) it might well lead 


to the introduction of proportional repre- 


sentation in the election of the Congress 
with all the deleterious effects we have seen 
in France and other European countries; 
(3) it would occasion more frequently dis- 
puted elections, which disputes would be 
more difficult to resolve, since a gain or loss 
in one district would be respectively a gain 
or loss throughout the country; (4) it would 
in itself encourage splinter parties, who, at 
least in a close election, might be able to 
throw the election into Congress where their 
influence would be strongly felt; (5) it would 
make the election of Republican Presidents 
less likely; and (6) it would increase the 
influence and effect in a presidential elec- 
tion of the so-called one-party States as op- 
posed to those where the two great parties 
are strongly competitive. This last problem 
I should like to examine more closely. 

It seems obvious that proportional repre- 
sentation is unthinkable in terms of a na- 
tional plebiscite for this would eliminate the 
part of the States entirely, in direct contra- 
vention of the fundamental and altogether 
desirable principles on which this Nation 
was founded and has so fabulously pros- 
pered. To superimpose the same principle 
on a framework of State electors would have 
one clearly undesirable effect; namely to can- 
cel out the effect of the States where the 
election is closely contested and conversely 
to exaggerate the importance of those States 
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where one candidate is overwhelmingly fa- 
vored. Since there are approximately 15 
southern 1-party States, and by the fur- 
thest stretch of the imagination only 4 such 
States in the North, the ordinary effect 
would be a distinct heightening of the power 
of the Solid South. Moreover, since these 
same Southern States already enjoy an ex- 
traordinary electoral representation in 
terms of the ratio between the number of 
electors and the number of voters, an un- 
balanced situation would become completely 
overbalanced. 

From table A, above, representing selected 
facts derived from the 1952 presidential re- 
turns it may be seen, for example, that 
Georgia with approximately 656,000 voters 
would have had 15 times as many net elec- 
toral votes (4.728) as West Virginia with her 
874,000 voters. Similarly, Colorado with 
nearly 50 percent more people voting would 
have cast a net electoral vote of only 39 
percent of that of Alabama, 

Leaving the traditional one-party States 
as such, let us look specifically to those 
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States which in actual fact had the widest 
and narrowest margins respectively. This 
was a most unusual year in that one party 
had a candidate of extraordinary popularity 
and international distinction. The 3 States 
which gave Mr. Eisenhower the pro- 
portion and the 3 States which gave him the 
smallest are presented in table B. Also rep- 
resented are the three States which gave each 
candidate the smallest proportion of their 
votes. It can readily be seen that Vermont 
with approximately 154,000 votes would have 
given Mr. Eisenhower almost twice as much 
net support (1.299 electors) as the combined 
States of Kentucky, South Carolina, and 
West Virginia (0.431 electors) would have 
given to Mr. Stevenson had the Daniel- 
Kefauver amendment been effective. On 
the other side of the coin, the combined 
States of Tenessee, Rhode Island, and Mis- 
souri with a total of 3,200,000 votes cast 
would have furthered Mr. Eisenhower's cause 
by only one-fifteenth the number of electors 
that Georgia would have proffered to Mr. 
Stevenson. 


TABLE C.—1948 presidential election 


3 STATES WITH WIDEST MARGIN FOR EACH CANDIDATE 


States 


BAS RSS 
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Electors present | Net electors under 
system 8. J. Res. 31 


Table C presents the same statistics as 
table B for the 1948 election using the more 
traditional States in the role of most and 
least influential. Note that Ohio, California, 
and Illinois together, with voters numbering 
10% million, would have cast substantially 
fewer electoral votes for Mr. Truman than 
Maine’s one-quarter million voters would 
have cast for Mr. Dewey. Delaware, Indiana, 
and New York, representing 7% million 


TABLE D.—1944 Election 


voters, would have provided a total net elec- 
toral vote of only six-tenths of an elector 
whereas Arkansas alone with its one-fifth 
million voters would have given 3.7 net elec- 
toral votes to Mr. Truman. In other words 
Arkansas would have had six times as much 
effect in the 1948 presidential election as the 
combined States of New York, Delaware, and 
Indiana, had the Daniel-Kefauver amend- 
ment been previously adopted. 
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TABLE E.—1944 election under Daniel- 
Kefauver 


States Net votes 


12. 600 
7.840 
7.619 


Washington. 
Oklahoma 


17 | Nebraska... 
18 | Kentucky. 
19 | Pennsylvan! 
20 Ill nos. 


Table D lists the States in order of their 
importance in presidential elections under 
the present system. Table E shows how the 
various States would have ranked in terms 
of their net importance in the presidential 
election of 1944, if the Daniel-Kefauver 


amendment had been in effect. The 1944 
election was selected because it was the last 
one in which there was no significant third 
party or independent movement. The con- 
trast indicates an alarming picture. New 
York which is justifiably the most important 
State under the present electoral method be- 
comes 13th in terms of impact under the 
Daniel-Kefauver plan. My State of Colo- 
rado, interestingly enough, changes only from 
32d to 33d rank. But Ohio, which now has 
the 4th most electors to cast for a presidential 
candidate would in 1944 have been. 47th 
ranked in importance with its net effect of 
0.09 of an elector. The traditional one party 
States of Texas, Mississippi, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, South Carolina, Louisiana, North 
Carolina, Florida, and Arkansas move up 
from far down the line in table D to become 
the nine most important States in table E. 

Further review establishes only what is 
already apparent, that the swing States would 
become less significant while the predomi- 
nantly one party States would become all 
powerful. Moreover, those privileged to vote 
in the States where substantial numbers of 
citizens are disenfranchised, would increase 
their presently inequitable and dispropor- 
tionate representation in the Government 
of these United States. 

For similar reasons the foregoing statistics 
and conclusions apply, although to a lesser 
degree, to the district electoral method as 
provided in the Mundt-Coudert proposal and 
as modified by the amendment offered by 
Senator SMITH of New Jersey. 

Without attempting to cover all the pos- 
sible effects and countereffects of the vari- 
ous proposals, it seems clear that both the 
proposal known as the Mundt-Coudert and 
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the Daniel-Kefauver plans contain fatal de- 
fects. The difficulties of each are by no 
means eliminated by the magic of combina- 
tion together with the proposal by my friend 
from South Carolina. Rather, additional 
defects are added by injecting the possibility 
of confusion and the worst sort of localistic 
political maneuvering. Hurried combina- 
tions and exchanges are bad enough when 
employed in the process of enacting statutes. 
They are infinitely more dangerous as an 
approach to the drafting of constitutional 
amendments. Some of the paramount ob- 
jections to the proposals now being consid- 
ered would be eliminated by the adoption of 
the amendment offered by Senator Case of 
New Jersey which would have the effect of re- 
vising the electoral strength of the various 
States more realistically. Either of the pre- 
viously discussed revisions would become 
much more desirable if such an amendment 
were included. 

The principle of a national popular pleb- 
iscite, which seems to have almost no sup- 
port among my colleagues, appears to be the 
only method of accomplishing the desirable 
effect of making each person's vote count on 
an equal basis with another’s. Aside from 
the fact that one of the reasons this ap- 
proach is unsaleable is because it would 
tend to decrease the importance of certain 
geographic areas, there is another reason 
why the American people have not yet in- 
dicated any significant approval of this ex- 
treme approach. This is also the reason 
why the junior Senator from Colorado did 
not support it; namely, that it would com- 
pletely reject the great compromise which 
has served this Nation so well for these 
167 years. How else could this country, with 
all its numerous economic, geographic, ra- 
cial, social, and religious groups, have with- 
stood the strains of the years. No one has 
clearly shown that a completely nationalized 
popular election would be an improvement 
over the present method which recognizes 
both the individual citizen and the indi- 
vidual State as important in a national elec- 
tion not only of the Congress but of the 
President and Vice President. 

The dilemma is simply this. All of the 
proposals which retain our Federal Republic 
form of democracy, as currently proposed, 
would seriously unbalance the delicately 
balanced geographic, and so forth, relation- 
ships within the country. While the propos- 
als to adopt a direct, national, popular elec- 
tion need yet to be proven. These would 
seem to fall within the category of medi- 
cines that leave the patient sicker after 
taking them than before. The ideal of mak- 
‘mg each person’s vote count on an equal 
basis is commendable. But is it so precious 
as to necessitate revolutionizing our entire 
form of Government? Is the present method 
that bad? 

Unless and until someone develops a re- 
vision that commends itself to all segments 
of our great country without the necessity 
for strange and basically opposed combina- 
tions we had better retain the proven sys- 
tem. I am sorry that I have not produced 
a solution which would meet all these ob- 
jections, for our current approach has de- 
cided limitations. But the unkindest cut of 
all would be to create chaos in the name 
of progress. 

I therefore can lend my support only to 
those aspects of Senate Joint Resolution 31 
which would— 

1. Substitute an automatic electoral count- 
ing technique for the outmoded electoral 
college (sec. 1); and 

2. Provide a fairer method of handling the 
election of President and Vice President 
when the decision devolves upon the Con- 
gress (secs. 4 and 5). 


Mr. ALLOTT, Mr. President, what 
the Senator from New Jersey is empha- 
sizing is something which I am sure we 
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all recognize, namely, that there is a 
good portion of the population of the 
United States, in some 12 or 15 States, 
who are left at home. For example, in 
my statement there is a tabulation 
which shows that in the 1952 presiden- 
tial returns, 1 State of the South, with 
656,000 voters, would have had 15 times 
as many net electoral votes, under the 
substitute now proposed, as West Vir- 
ginia, with her 874,000 voters. Similarly, 
my own State, with nearly 50 percent 
more people voting, would have cast a 
net electoral vote of only 39 percent of 
that of the State of Alabama. ‘These 
projections and examples. could be con- 
tinued almost indefinitely, from the fig- 
ures which have been made available in 
the findings and in the hearings. 

I should like to answer the question of 
the Senator from South Dakota. It is 
true that his State, in the particular in- 


- stance which he mentioned, might suffer. 


I can recall only one instance, the winter 
of 1946, when the weather would have 
affected the vote of my State. However, 
it seems to me that if we are to consider 
the substitute which has been offered by 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL] 
and other Senators, we must also, if we 
are to have any kind of fair compromise, 
adopt either the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey or one similar to it. 

I was one of the original sponsors of 
the amendment to Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 31 now known as the Daniel amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Colorado has 
expired. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, how much time remains to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 13 minutes remaining. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Iam glad to 
yield 1 additional minute to the Sena- 
tor from Colorado. 

Mr ALLOTT. Although I was one of 
the original sponsors of the so-called 
Daniel amendment, a further study has 
shown me that either course under the 
proposed modification would result in 
gross inequity to the people in other 
parts of the United States, making a bad 
situation worse. Therefore, I shall sup- 
port the amendment of the Senator from 
New Jersey, and oppose Senate Joint 
Resolution 31 unless such amendment is 
agreed to. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask for the yeas and nays on my 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I reserve, for the moment, the re- 
mainder of my time, if the opposition 
wishes to take time on the amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, is 
there any Senator who desires to speak 
in opposition? 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I should 
like to have 1 minute. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from Texas. 

Mr DANIEL. I think it is quite evi- 
dent that this amendment is so compli- 
cated that it fits the earlier objection 
its author, the Senator from New Jer- 
sey, that we should not write an amend- 
ment of this nature into the joint reso- 
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lution on the floor of the Senate. It 
would reduce the electoral vote of every 
State in the Nation by reducing in ac- 
cordance with the vote actually cast, 
something which I do not believe the 
Senators would ever wish to do. 

I urge Senators to vote against the 
Case amendment. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I should 
like to have 4 minutes in opposition to 
the pending amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
yield 4 minutes to the Senator from 
South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I have 
already brought out, in the colloquy 
with the Senator from New Jersey, what 
seems to me to be a glaring deficiency 
in his amendment. It would largely 
turn over to an accident of nature, a 
riot, a blazing fire in a certain commu- 
nity, or a flood, typhoon, or hurricane, 
the determination of the election. I 
cannot believe that he offers it seriously, 
complicated as it is, expecting it to be 
approved, 

I am intrigued by the sequence of 
speakers on this amendment. The first 
one said, “I offer the amendment.” The 
second said, “I think it is so complicated 
that we ought to recommit the entire 
subject to the committee.” 

I agree that an amendment of this 
kind should be submitted to a commit- 
tee—a committee of mathematicians, 
statisticians, and, above all, weather 
prophets. It seems to me, if we are to 
adopt the system proposed by Senator 
Cask of New Jersey that the most im- 
portant person at a convention would 
not be the keynoter or any of the dele- 
gates, but the best weather prophet who 
could be found, the one with the best 
almanac. It would be desirable to find 
out in what section of the country there 
appeared to be the best prospects for 
good voting weather, and select a can- 
didate who would appeal to the people 
of that part of the country. 

States like South Dakota and North 
Dakota say to their voters, “Come one, 
come all. We want you all to vote.” 
But suppose, because of some accident 
of weather or local circumstances, they 
do not get to the polls. The Senator 
from New Jersey says that, regardless of 
the reason why they do not get to the 
polls, we should cut down their consti- 
tutional right to vote for President and 
reduce their electoral votes. 

If I correctly understand the amend- 
ment, I wonder if it would not operate, 
generally speaking, similar to the Rus- 
sian veto in the United Nations. I won- 
der if it would not operate as a veto 
power in all our elections. I am not sure 
that I understand the amendment, but 
if I do, it would operate in this manner. 

The State of South Dakota goes Re- 
publican most of the time, I am happy 
to say. However, about 30 or 40 percent 
of its people are Democrats. I am won- 
dering if the smartest thing for the 
Democrats to do, under the provisions 
of the Senator’s amendment, would not 
be to stay at home. They would not 
win anyway. South Dakota now has 4 
votes to cast in the electoral college. If 
the Democrats in our State were to re- 
main at home, would our electoral vote, 
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under the proposed system not be re- 
duced by 30 percent? Is this not a new 
way of electing Presidents, by absten- 
tion? Is this not what is done occa- 
sionally by the splinter parties of Eu- 
rope? They abstain from voting. We 
would have American citizens running 
around crying “Nyet, Nyet,” as the Rus- 
sians do in the United Nations. They 
would refuse to vote so as to reduce the 
vote impact of the party in the State 
usually polling a majority. 

Under the proposed system, the Dem- 
ocrats of South Dakota, Nebraska, and 
Kansas, for example, would be more ef- 
fective by refraining from voting than 
they would if they were to vote. If they 
were to vote they would lose; but if they 
were to refrain from voting, they would 
curtail the power of the majority and 
reduce the electoral vote. 

I do not believe our friend thought 
this amendment through as clearly as 
he should, before offering it as an 
amendment to the Constitution. With 
all the unpredictable elements and all 
the imported ideas involved, I am sure 
that this proposal would not work on 
American soil. 

The Senator from New Jersey had 
some constructive things to say about 
this legislation. Some of them, I am 
happy to report, were against the pres- 
ent system. I hope that Senators will 
not rush in from the cloakrooms and, 
merely out of respect for our distin- 
guished friend from New Jersey, vote for 
this amendment, and then find them- 
selves compelled to operate with a kind 
of electoral nightmare. 

When we take into consideration the 
weather, and other unpredictable ele- 
ments, under the proposed system Zo- 
diac experts, soothsayers, and crystal- 
ball gazers would be the most important 
people in our national conventions. The 
most effective thing for a Democrat liv- 
ing in South Dakota to do would be to 
stay at home, because the Democrats 
win only once in 20 years anyway. If 
he were to vote, he would lose; but if 
he were to remain at home, he would 
curtail the power of the majority. We 
should defeat the Case amendment to 
avert such a bizarre procedure. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield myself 1 minute to com- 
ment on 1 or 2 remarks by the distin- 
guished Senator from South Dakota. 

The Senator from South Dakota has 
done his very best to blow up a molehill 
into a mountain. To suggest that there 
are glaring defects in the amendment 
because he can imagine circumstances 
under which a natural catastrophe would 
keep hundreds of thousands of people 
away from the polls is merely to indicate 
that we are always subject to natural 
disasters. 

A defect of the kind described by the 
Senator from South Dakota would have 
no more impact if my amendment were 
adopted than would be the case other- 
wise. That tiny speck of defect, if it be 
one, must be considered in relation to the 
evils of the present system and in the 
light of the fact that it would be com- 
pounded if the Daniel proposal were to 
be adopted by way of an actual restric- 
tion on the vote of millions of people in 
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this country, whose votes are counted for 
the purpose of determining the electoral 
votes of the State in which they reside, 
but who would never have a chance to 
cast them. 

I should like to say again that this is 
not a complicated amendment. Every 
Senator understands fully exactly what it 
would do. It would operate very simply 
to give each State that part of its normal 
electoral vote which the people actually 
voting in that State bear to the total 
population of the State or to the con- 
gressional district, if the so-called Mundt 
part of the substitute were adopted. 

Mr. President, I have no desire to take 
further time. If the opposition is will- 
ing to yield back the remainder of its 
time, I shall be glad to do likewise. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 1 minute. Then I shall 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

I regret that I must oppose the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
Jersey. I believe it would be a great 
mistake to adopt an amendment dealing 
with such a complicated subject, with so 
many ramifications to it, without first 
having the Committee on the Judiciary 
give it full consideration. 

I understand the objective of the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey, and I sympathize 
with it in many ways. However, as I 
have based my opposition to the Daniel 
amendment on the ground that the 
State is a unit and that the State shall 
have the right to decide how its electoral 
votes should go, I cannot in good faith 
support the amendment of the Senator 
from New Jersey. Therefore, I shall 
have to vote against it. I hope it will 
be defeated. I yield back the remainder 
of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HILL 
in the chair). The Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts yields back the remainder of 
his time. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield back the remainder of his 
time? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

a Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question now is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Case] to the sub- 
stitute amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL] on behalf 
of himself and other Senators. 

The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY], 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney], and the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray] are absent 
on official business. 
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If present and voting, the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] would 
vote “yea.” 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] has a 
pair with the Senator from Montana 
Mr. Murray]. If present and voting, 
the Senator from Oklahoma would vote 
“nay” and the Senator from Montana 
would vote yea.“ 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bur- 
LER], the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS], and the Senator from Idaho 
{Mr. WELKER] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART] and the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. THYE] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Indiana (Mr. CAPEHART], and the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS] 
would each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 20, 
nays 66, as follows: 


YEAS—20 

Allott Jackson Neuberger 
Bender Kuchel Pastore 
Bush Lehman Potter 
Case, N. J Magnuson Purtell 

uglas Mansfield Smith, N. J. 
Hennings Morse Wiley 
Ives Neely 

NAYS—66 
Aiken Frear Martin, Pa. 
Anderson Fulbright McCarthy 
Barrett George McClellan 
Beall Goldwater McNamara 
Bennett Gore Millikin 
Bible Green Mundt 
Bricker Hayden O'Mahoney 
Bridges Hickenlooper Payne 
Byrd Hill Robertson 
Carlson Holland Russell 
Case, S. Dak. Hruska Saltonstall 
Chavez Jenner Schoeppel 
Clements Johnson, Tex. Scott 
Cotton Johnston, S. C. Smathers 
Curtis Kennedy Smith, Maine 
Daniel Kerr Sparkman 
Dirksen Knowland Stennis 
Duff Laird Symington 
Dworshak Langer Thurmond 
Eastland Long Watkins 
Ellender Malone Williams 
Ervin Martin,Iowa Young 
NOT VOTING—10 

Barkley Humphrey Thye 
Butler Kefauver Welker 
Capehart Monroney 
Flanders Murray 


So the amendment of Mr. Casx of New 
Jersey to the Daniel amendment was 
rejected. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, does 
each side have an hour and a half on 
the Daniel amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas has 1 hour and 25 
minutes remaining; the Senator from 
Massachusetts has 1 hour and 30 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
yield 15 minutes to the distinguished 
senior Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I rise 
to speak in opposition to Senate joint 
resolutions proposing a constitutional 
amendment to alter the manner in which 
the President and Vice President of the 
United States shall be elected. 

When this matter was considered by 
the full Committee on the Judiciary I 
voted against the joint resolution. Iwas 
1 of the 3 Senators who opposed the 
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amendment at the time. 
posed to it. 

I have not spoken previously during 
the debate on the various proposals to 
change the manner of electing the Pres- 
iden and Vice President, not because I 
have not had decided views on. the 
various proposals, but primarily because 
I have been engaged in extensive prepa- 
rations for discussion of the “honest 
elections bill,” which I trust the Senate 
will soon consider, and the preparation 
of separate views in opposition to an- 
other radical proposal to amend the Con- 
stitution—the Dirksen amendment to 
change the power of the President to 
make treaties and other international 
agreements. 

I have followed the debate very care- 
fully, and the able Senators who have 
spoken on both sides of these questions 
have presented very forceful arguments 
for their respective positions. There are 
some very basic considerations which 
moved me to oppose this amendment 
originally. Under the proposal to divide 
the electoral vote of each State propor- 
tionately in accordance with the popular 
vote cast in that State, the result would 
be to increase even further the dispro- 
portionate influence that small one-party 
States in the South, the Northwest, and 
in New England already have in choos- 
ing the President and Vice President of 
the United States. Under the proposal 
to divide the electoral vote of each State 
in accordance with the plurality vote 
cast in congressional district, the result 
would in some instances be similar to the 
present system, except that the unit 
would be a congressional district rather 
than a State. In other situations, the 
result would not vary from the present 
practice. Under the compromise amend- 
ment which is being offered as a substi- 
tute, State legislatures would be per- 
mitted to choose the manner of appor- 
tioning the electoral votes of a State. 
This compounds the bad features of both 
proposals, neither of which taken alone 
would be as bad as the compromise. 

So far as I know, no one has con- 
tended that the present system is per- 
fect. We all know that the present 
practice works far differently than the 
original ideas of the Founding Fathers 
when they created the electoral college 
under the Constitution. The fact that 
the present constitutional arrangement 
for the election of the President and Vice 
Président is imperfect and should be 
changed to bring it into closer conformity 
with democratic processes by no means 
argues that the Senate should pass the 
present amendments. 

Senators have said that the present 
system is unfair because under it the 
States having large populations, and 
therefore larger electoral votes, become 
pivotal in determining the election of a 
President. This is true, but it is in these 
States, as well as in all States where the 
elections are closely contested and a two- 
party system of government really pre- 
vails, that our American democracy func- 
tions in the manner which we point to 
with pride. Fortunately most of our 
States, and most of the people living in 
the United States, enjoy the checks and 
balances of two-party rule. I might say 
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to my colleagues that if one-party rule 
were generally in vogue throughout the 
country, even though with different 
parties in different States, our Govern- 
ment would be unstable and chaotic. We 
should do what we can to establish a 
two-party system of government in 
every State. The proposed amendments 
move in the opposite direction. It is 
quite clear when the proposals are ex- 
amined carefully that the results would 
be that small one-party States in both 
the North and the South would increase 
their power and influence in the election 
of the President and in the councils of 
the Nation. Under our present constitu- 
tional system, these States probably al- 
ready have more power than they should 
have in a country founded essentially on 
democratic principles. The able senior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas] 
yesterday, by means of his statistical 
tables, showed quite convincingly that a 
voter in South Dakota, under our present 
system, has many times the presidential 
voting strength of a voter in New York 
or California or Texas. 

No, Mr. President, let us not retro- 
gress; let us move in such a direction 
that a voter in New York or California 
or South Carolina or Maine will have the 
same influence on the election of the 
President as will the voter in any of the 
other States. The solution of this prob- 
lem, if we wish to move in a direction of 
national unity and democratic equality, 
is to elect the President and Vice Presi- 
dent by popular vote. Under that system 
every vote would be equal. There would 
be equality under one nation. But the 
Senate has already rejected the amend- 
ments providing for direct elections of 
the President and Vice President. This 
reform will have to abide the future. 

In the past I have again and again 
expressed my great reluctance to any 
altering of the Constitution of the United 
States without the most extensive study 
of the proposed item of possible improve- 
ment. I also am reluctant to alter it in 
the absence of any widespread public 
demand. Written by some of the ablest 
men ever gathered together in any legis- 
lative assembly for the unique and revo- 
lutionary purpose of assuring, above all 
else, the liberties of our people, this docu- 
ment has worked well. 

As I have already indicated, I am in- 
clined to believe that the direct election 
of the President of the United States and 
the Vice President by popular vote is the 
one change in our basic election law 
which is most in keeping with the spirit 
of our times and the democratic temper 
of our people. This method, which is the 
method by which we Americans elect our 
mayors, our State legislatures, our gov- 
ernors, and our national Representatives 
and Senators, appears to be the most 
democratic and, therefore, the fairest 
and best method of all that have so far 
been laid before us of electing the 
Nation’s President and Vice President. 

But in coming to this conclusion I am 
very conscious of the drastic and radical 
nature of this proposal. It is, indeed, a 
long step toward pure democracy, and 
a long step away from those ideas of a 
republican form of government of lim- 
ited powers, organized through a Fed- 
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eral union of States, which were held 
by those men who framed our Consti- 
tution. It is traveling a great distance 
from that idea of a Federal union, be- 
cause of which the Senate is in existence, 
with its idea of equality of two votes 
for every State, regardless of size or 
population. 

Whether the people of the smaller 
States, who now have a greater power 
in the election of a President than they 
would have in any national election by 
the votes of individual citizens, would 
be willing to surrender their powers to 
the people of the larger States remains 
to be seen. Their representatives in the 
Senate have today said No,“ but if the 
direct election of the President by popu- 
lar vote might seem to militate against 
their interests, so also the alternative 
methods which are being proposed now 
would, as has been ably pointed out by 
the able junior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Kennepy] certainly mili- 
tate against the interests of other seg- 
ments of the Nation’s people. Some of 
these proposals would even nullify the 
power of great urban populations to in- 
fluence the election of a President, ele- 
vate and magnify the power of small 
sparsely settled States beyond all 
reason, 

There is no absolutely perfect method 
of assuring the people’s will in govern- 
ment under any election system within 
this country. The direct poll, which 
tallies majorities, pluralities, and mi- 
norities by counting the votes, may cer- 
tainly produce a minority victor. The 
people’s vote itself, so long as the peo- 
ple wish to retain a constitutional 
government, to protect the rights of 
minorities, and thereby to assure liberty 
for all, is only a partial expression of 
all the people’s will on any single occa- 
sion. Our Government is really de- 
signed to be one of popular self-govern- 
ment, coupled with popular self-re- 
straint, and therefore has to move by 
a series of compromises, which some- 
times may seem to be illogical. 

The three general proposals that have 
been put forward in the Senate would 
all leave the smaller States overrepre- 
sented in the electoral vote as they are 
today, and would give the Democratic 
Party an advantage until a real Republi- 
can Party was organized in the Solid 
South. These proposals would reverse 
the existing pattern of presidential 
campaigns, so that each party would 
concentrate its efforts on building up its 
vote total in States where it has an as- 
sured majority, rather than fighting for 
a smaller advantage in the larger and 
more populous States. While they would 
reduce the power of splinter parties that 
rise occasionally in the larger States, by 
forcing them to operate on a national 
scale, they would give some advantage 
to splinter parties organized by regional 
grouping, like the States Rights Party 
of 1948. 

Now, I happen to be a member of the 
Democratic Party. Yet I cannot believe 
it to be to the advantage of my country 
as a whole that additional weight in the 
entire governmental process of the 
United States should be given to the 
Democratic Party, beyond that which it 
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now possesses as a party because of one- 
party rule in a few of our States. 

I do not share the distrust of the citi- 
zens of our large communities which has 
been voiced here by several of my most 
respected colleagues. I have always had 
a profound admiration for a great 
American statesman named Thomas 
Jefferson, who was willing to trust the 
people as a whole. 

As for this particular amendment 
which has come to be known as the 
Daniel-Mundt-Thurmond amendment, I 
must agree with my distinguished col- 
league from Illinois [Mr. DoucLas] that 
it is an attempt at national gerryman- 
dering on a wholesale scale, the like of 
which has never before been seen in this 
country. It would deprive city voters 
of any fair share in the presidential elec- 
tion. It seems to me a move by thinly 
populated, one-party States in the South 
and West and New England to dominate 
presidential elections. If it is adopted, 
more elections would be thrown into 
Congress than this Nation ever has seen 
before. By offering States alternative 
methods of electing a President, it opens 
the door to all kinds of political skul- 
duggery. 

Take the election of 1800, for instance. 
The Federalist candidates for President 
and Vice President were John Adams, of 
Massachusetts, and Charles Cotesworth 
Pinckney, of South Carolina. The Dem- 
ocratic-Republican candidates for Pres- 
ident and Vice President were Thomas 
Jefferson, of Virginia, and Aaron Burr, 
of New York. When the ballots were 
counted on February 11, 1801, in the elec- 
toral college, it was shown that Thomas 
Jefferson and Aaron Burr had each re- 
ceived 73 votes. Sixty-five had been 
cast for Adams; 64 were cast for Pinck- 
ney, and there was 1 for John Jay. 
Therefore, the election was thrown into 
the Federalist-dominated House of Rep- 
resentatives. A deadlock followed. A 
Federalist caucus decided to back Aaron 
Burr. Hamilton, however, regarded 
Jefferson as the lesser evil and used his 
influence to break the deadlock. It has 
been supposed that Jefferson made cer- 
tain commitments to the Federalists, but 
there is no reliable evidence supporting 
this view. On the 36th ballot, Jefferson 
was chosen President by 10 States, each 
State having 1 vote. Burr was elected 
Vice President. 

The election demonstrated the inade- 
quacy of the machinery provided by the 
Constitution for selecting the President. 
To prevent a similar situation in the 
electoral college, the 12th amendment 
was proposed by Congress in 1803, and 
ratified in 1804. It provided for sepa- 
rate balloting for President and Vice 
President. 

Yet this reform was not sufficient to 
assure to the country that a presidential 
candidate receiving the highest number 
of votes would be elected to that high 
Office. 

Another disputed election occurred in 
1876. In this election, Tilden received a 
popular vote margin of 250,000. He 
carried New York, New Jersey, Connecti- 
cut, Indiana, and apparently the South; 
but Republican headquarters refused to 
concede his election on the ground that 
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the returns were in dispute in Florida, 
Louisiana, South Carolina, and Oregon. 
Without these electoral votes, Tilden, 
with 184, would be one short of the nec- 
essary majority. On December 6, 1876, 
two sets of electoral returns were re- 
ported from the 4 disputed States. In 
3 Southern States, Republican election 
boards threw out sufficient Tilden votes, 
on the ground of irregularities, to certify 
his Republican opponent, Rutherford B. 
Hayes. In Oregon, which the Republi- 
cans had unquestionably carried, the 
Democratic governor, violating Oregon 
law, disqualified one Republican elector 
and certified a Democrat in his place. 

The Constitution offered no clear 
guide for this disputed election in 1876. 
Therefore, to break the alarming dead- 
lock, Congress set up an Electoral Com- 
mission consisting of 5 Members of the 
House and 5 of the Senate and 5 Justices 
of the Supreme Court. Four of the Jus- 
tices were designated in the bill: 2 Re- 
publicans and 2 Democrats. The House 
selected 3 Democrats and 2 Republicans, 
The Senate picked 3 Republicans and 2 
Democrats. The 15th member, the 5th 
Justice, was to be selected by the other 
4 Justices, with the tacit understanding 
that Justice David Davis, an Independ- 
ent, would be chosen. But, owing to his 
election by the Illinois State Legislature 
to the United States Senate, Davis was 
replaced by Justice Bradley, a Republi- 
can. Under pressure from Republican 
politicians, Justice Bradley, who had first 
written an opinion favoring Tilden, 
switched to the Hayes’ side. Deciding 
by a vote of 8 to 7, along straight party 
lines, not to go behind the lines and 
investigate the count in each disputed 
State. the Commission awarded the vote 
in Florida to Hayes, and later gave simi- 
lar decisions for the 3 remaining States, 
Hayes was therefore declared elected. 

The support of southern Democrats 
for the Electoral Commission’s decision 
was the result of Republican promises to 
appoint at least one southerner to the 
Cabinet; to withdraw Federal troops 
from the South; and to make substantial 
appropriations for southern internal im- 
provements. In other words, the election 
of Hayes to the Presidency was the result 
of a political deal, rather than the result 
of a national election. 

But, to turn again to the bill now be- 
fore the Senate, one outstanding evil 
remains in it. The residents of our 
growing American cities, under-repre- 
sented everywhere in the legislative proc- 
esses of government, would lose their last 
remaining influence—that of a weighted 
power to make their force felt in the 
Sermon of a President and Vice Presi- 

ent. 

As one commentator well pointed out, 
this is electoral reform in reverse and 
“turns a sensible and needed reform into 
a mishmash.” The country would have 
no uniform way of counting electoral 
votes. Legislatures could be expected to 
shift from one method to another from 
time to time, as political exigencies 
might dictate. 

Mr. President, may I return briefly to 
my reluctant decision to advocate direct 
election of the President and Vice Presi- 
dent by the people of this country, in 
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spite of my reverence for the Constitu- 
tion and my belief in the value of a Fed- 
eral Union, with a national government 
of limited powers. I do not hold that all 
human wisdom died with the Founders 
of this Republic. But I find great in- 
spiration occasionally in reading the 
words of some of those great men who 
wrote the fundamental charter of all 
our liberties. This tells me what they 
were trying to do under the conditions in 
which they lived, and sometimes tells me 
what I might better do in my own time, 
many years later, under different con- 
ditions. 

I find a common purpose in that 
mighty work to which those Founding 
Forefathers of ours dedicated their lives, 
their fortunes, and their honor. They 
were absorbed by the conquest of tyran- 
ny. They were dedicated to the cause of 
freedom, as they saw it. I hope we all 
may be so absorbed and so dedicated. It 
was because of that scholarly dedication 
of theirs that they set up the complicated 
system of checks and balances, unique to 
the Constitution of this country, so that 
the people within it might be free from 
tyrannies, and live as equal citizens con- 
cerning their rights under law. That 
great task which they began has not yet 
been accomplished. 

These great men were practical men 
of politics, as well as philosophers and 
statesmen. As they drafted the Consti- 
tution, they were fully aware that it had 
to be ratified by 13 States, then sovereign, 
if there was to be any national Govern- 
ment. It is generally agreed, I believe, 
that James Madison is the greatest au- 
thority on the way they went about 
constructing this Government, devoted 
to freedom. 

In his Federalist paper, No. 39, Mr. 
Madison wrote as follows: 

In order to ascertain the real character of 
the Government, it may be considered in 
relation to the foundations on which it is 
to be established; to the sources from which 
its ordinary powers are to be drawn; to the 
operation of those powers, to the extent of 
them; and to the authority by which fu- 
ture changes in the Government are to be 
introduced. * * * [These were to include 
constitutional amendments] * * * The Con- 
stitution is to be founded on the assent and 
ratification of the people. * * * Not as in- 
dividuals composing one entire Nation, but 
as composing the independent States to 
which they belong. * * The act, therefore, 
establishing the Constitution will not be a 
national, but a Federal act * * * it is to 
result neither from a majority of the peo- 
ple of the Union, nor from that of a ma- 
jority of the States. It must result from 
the unanimous assent of the several States 
that are parties to it. Were the people re- 
garded in this transaction as forming one 
Nation, the will of the majority of the whole 
people of the United States would bind the 
minority. * * * Each State, in ratifying the 
Constitution, is considered as a sovereign 
body. * * * In this relation, then, the new 
Constitution will, if established, be a Fed- 
eral, and not a national Constitution. * * * 
The House of Representatives will derive 
its powers from the people of America; and 
the people will be represented in the same 
proportion, and on the same principle, as 
they are in the legislature of a particular 
State. So far the Government is national, 
not Federal. 

The Senate, on the other hand, will de- 
rive its powers from the States, as political 
and coequal societies; and these will be rep- 
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resented on the principle of equality in the 
Senate, as they now are in the existing Con- 
gress. So far, the Government is Federal, 
not national. The executive power will be 
derived from a very compound source. The 
immediate election of the President (by 
electors) is to be made by the States in their 
political characters, The votes allotted to 
them are in a compound ratio, which con- 
siders them partly as distinct coequal so- 
cieties, partly as unequal members of the 
same society. Fromi this aspect of the Gov- 
ernment, it appears to be of a mixed char- 
acter, presenting at least as many Federal as 
national features. * * * As it relates to the 
operation of government * * * the Consti- 
tution * * * falls under the national, not the 
Federal, character * * * the operation of the 
Government on the people, in their individ- 
ual capacities, in its ordinary and most es- 
sential proceedings, may, on the whole, des- 
ignate it, in this relation, a national govern- 
ment. 

+ + + Tt changes its aspect again * * in 
relation to the extent of its powers. The 
idea of a national government involved in 
it * + è an indefinite supremacy over all 
persons and things, so far as they are ob- 
jects of lawful government. Among a peo- 
ple consolidated into one nation, this su- 
premacy is completely vested in the national 
legislature * * *. In this relation, then, the 
proposed government cannot be deemed a 
national one; since its jurisdiction extends 
to certain enumerated objects only, and 
leaves to the several States a residuary and 
inviolable sovereignty over all other objects. 


This Government of ours, then, as 
Mr. Madison saw it, was to be a com- 
bination of a national government and 
a Federal union of sovereign States. It 
is as such a government that it has long 
survived. The question of the electoral 
process which we are discussing is one 
of balance of powers. 

The application of the Federal prin- 
ciple of equal representation of coequal 
States—both large and small—still 
stands in this Senate. I hope it may 
stand for a long time to come. I be- 
lieve that in any reform in our electoral 
process in the matter of the President 
and the Vice President, we should in- 
creasingly trust the people of the Nation 
as a whole, and let their election be by 
the simplest and most direct way possi- 
ble. I do not know whether we can 
achieve this result at this time. But 
I would be against any such constitu- 
tional amendment as would move away 
from that goal toward greater repre- 
sentation in the presidential election by 
States with small population. 

At this juncture, I hold that one cir- 
cumstance is most fortunate. There is 
no overwhelming popular demand that 
we act in this matter at all. Sometimes 
in the absence of such popular demand 
it may be better to be guilty of inaction 
than of rushing into some half-baked 
solution of a national problem which 
will leave us in a worse condition than 
we were in before the solution. On the 
whole, our people have been able to elect 
majority Presidents, or at least plurality 
Presidents, even under our antiquated 
and obviously faulty system of the elec- 
toral college. If I could have the op- 
portunity of voting for an amendment 
providing for the direct popular election 
of the President and Vice President of 
the United States, as the Senate did a 
short time ago, I would vote for it, as I 
did; but I propose to vote against any 
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other proposed solution to this exceed- 
ingly difficult problem. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed following my re- 
marks an article written by Mr. Walter 
Lippmann, from the Washington Post 
and Times Herald of today, styled Invi- 
tation to Confusion. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


There is at present strong support in Con- 
gress for a variety of constitutional reforms, 
all of which have to do with the Presidency. 
The Senate will be voting this week on sev- 
eral amendments dealing with the electoral 
college and how the popular vote for Presi- 
dent should be counted. There is in the 
background the revised version of the old 
Bricker amendment to limit the treaty- 
making powers of the National Government. 
And there are in the works a number of bills 
to clear up the unsettled questions of what 
happens if the President is disabled. 

Of these three subjects, it may fairly be 
said that only on tlie last one is it both desir- 
able and urgent to act now. The Bricker 
amendment is not only not needed, but 
might well prove extremely embarrassing to 
the President. As for the reform of the 
electoral college system, the fact is that 
though a theoretical case can be made for 
reform, there is no agreement among the 
reformers on what the reform should be. 

The leading proposal now before the Sen- 
ate, the so-called Daniel-Mundt amendment, 
proves on its face that Congress is not ready 
to deal with the question. This amendment 
would not institute a new system of voting 
for President. It only sounds as if it might 
if one does not look at it carefully. All that 
it really does is to invite each of the 48 State 
legislatures to do what those legislatures 
have now, and have always had, the right 
and power todo. The Daniel-Mundt amend- 
ment is not in fact what it purports to be— 
& new and better system of electing the 
President. 

It offers each State legislature a choice of 
systems. Senator DANIEL, in section 2, offers 
each State legislature the right—which it 
already possesses—to order the electoral vote 
divided among the three leading candidates 
in proportion to the popular vote. Senator 
Munort, in section 3, offers each State legis- 
lature the right—which it has always had, 
and has in fact at times used—to let the 
electors be chosen like Senators and Repre- 
sentatives—two at large and the rest by con- 
gressional districts. Senator MUNDT also of- 
fers the State legislatures—though nothing 
is said about it—the right to keep the general 
ticket system provided they also elect their 
Representatives at large. 

So far as I can make out, as to how the 
popular vote shall be counted, the one and 
only thing the amendment changes is to 
prohibit a State from electing its representa- 
tives by districts and its electors on a gen- 
eral ticket. If the State wanted to have 
the general ticket system for electors it 
would—like New Mexico and North Dakota 
today—have to elect its Congressmen on a 
general ticket. The temptation to do just 
that would be strong, especially in the small- 
er States, because with all the electoral votes 
counted as a unit, the State has a greater 
impact on the choice of a President. The 
best proof of this is that for more than a 
century all the States have voluntarily ad- 
hered to the general ticket system. The 
reason they have adhered to it is that this 
system gives them their greatest political 
weight. 

Whatever may be said in favor of the 
Daniel reform, the Mundt reform, or any of 
the other proposed reforms, nothing can be 
said in favor of a constitutional amendment 
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to invite each State legislature to consider 
before each presidential election how it will 
have the popular vote in its State counted. 
That, however, is what the Daniel-Mundt 
amendment really does. It decides nothing. 
It merely invites and incites the majority 
party in each State legislature to tinker 
with the system in order to help shape the 
result of the election, 

Thus the system of electing Presidents, 
which is now stable and uniform by general 
consent throughout the Nation, would be- 
come yariable and unsettled. A close na- 
tional election could come to depend on 
whether a particular State legislature had 
for that election picked one system rather 
than another. 

Congress is quite evidently not ready to 
propose a reform of the electoral system. 
For what is now before it in the Daniel- 
Mundt amendment is in fact an elaborate 
pretense. It covers what is simply a passing 
of the buck to the 48 State legislatures, 


Mr. KENNEDY. I wish to congratu- 
late the Senator from Missouri for a very 
fine statement. I think he has clarified 
greatly the debate on the question. His 
statement was highly regarded by all of 
us. 
Mr. HENNINGS. I thank the Senator 
from Massachusetts very much for his 
complimentary remarks, undeserved as 
they are, and coming from one who has 
borne the burden of the battle, as he 
and the senior Senator from Illinois 
have. We are all indebted to both of 
those Senators and to other Senators for 
bringing this matter to the attention 
of the country, and for having kept the 
debate statesmanlike and at a very high 
level. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I thank the Senator 
from Missouri. I share his view of the 
contribution which has been made by 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DOUGLAS]. 
Anyone who reads in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the speech delivered on yester- 
day by the Senator from Illinois, and 
who studies the tables the Senator from 
Illinois submitted at that time, will 
learn more about political life in Amer- 
ica than he could ever learn from read- 
ing any book I know. I think the speech 
of the Senator from Illinois was won- 
derfully comprehensive, and gave great 
illumination not only to this problem 
but also to all related political prob- 
lems. 

Mr. President, lot me inquire whether 
the Senator from Texas [Mr, DANIEL] 
desires to speak at this time. 

Mr. DANIEL. A little later I shall be 
glad to have a few minutes. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Very well. 

Mr. President, I wish to support what 
has been said about the inadvisability 
of having the Senate adopt the pro- 
posed substitute. It combines two plans, 
each of which I think is completely un- 
acceptable, at heart, to the supporters of 
the other plan. 

The Daniel-Mundt substitute, which 
includes the Mundt district system, the 
system which I believe would be the plan 
that most of the States would accept, 
would in my opinion bring about a 
denial of the popular will. For example, 
if the States had accepted the Mundt 
district system, in 1952, although Eisen- 
hower carried the State of Tennessee, 
the Democrats would have received a 
majority of Tennessee’s electoral votes. 
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In 1948, although the Democrats car- 
ried California, Ohio, and Mllinois, the 
Republicans would have won a majority 
of the electoral votes of those States. 
In 1924, the Republicans carried Ken- 
tucky; but under the Mundt district 
system, the Democrats would have won 
a majority of Kentucky’s electoral votes. 

In the final results of the 1954 con- 
gressional election in States outside of 
the South, the Democrats won over the 
Republicans, in the popular vote. But 
the Republicans obtained 58 more con- 
gressional seats than did the Democrats. 
If that election had been a presidential 
election, under the Mundt plan the 
Democrats’ popular margin in the North 
would have resulted in a tremendous 
electoral deficit. In the 12 States with 
a majority of the electoral votes, a Re- 
publican presidential candidate who re- 
ceived the same votes as those received 
in those States by the congressional 
candidates in 1954 would have failed to 
win the popular vote, but would have 
been able to win a clear majority of the 
electoral votes. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MAnsrFIELD in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts yield to the 
Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. It seems to me that the 
States would be forced to turn to the 
Mundt proposal, when we see what could 
have happened as recently as the last 
presidential election. If the State of 
South Dakota had used the Mundt pro- 
posal, all its electoral votes would have 
gone to Eisenhower. Then Louisiana in 
self-defense would have felt compelled 
to adopt the Mundt proposal as well. 
So, instead of dividing the Louisiana 
electoral votes 52 percent for Mr. Stev- 
enson to 48 percent for Mr. Eisenhower, 
the votes would have probably been 
about 8 for Mr. Stevenson and 2 for 
Mr. Eisenhower. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Exactly. In all the 
so-called one-party States, the State leg- 
islature, which is controlled by that 
party, would have arranged the congres- 
sional districts in such a way that the 
votes for the other party would be scat- 
tered throughout the State, and thus 
would be a minority in each district. 
The same result would occur in a presi- 
dential election, insofar as voting is 
concerned. 

So I do not think the proposed ar- 
rangement would permit a minority to 
have a stronger vote than minorities 
have today. 

We realize the gerrymandering which 
occurs in the State of Georgia and the 
State of Texas and the State of Massa- 
chusetts. For example, in the State of 
Texas there is one district—that in Har- 
ris County—which has one-sixth of the 
State population, even though there are 
22 congressional districts in all. In 
other words, it would be possible to have 
one candidate win the popular vote; but 
under the Mundt district plan a ma- 
jority of the electoral vote would be won 
by another candidate. 

Mr. LONG. Yes. 
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Mr. KENNEDY. So I think that 
would happen consistently, and I do not 
think that would really be an improve- 
ment over the present system. 

Insofar as the Daniel proportional vot- 
ing system is concerned—which I think 
perhaps would be more satisfactory, but 
still not sufficiently satisfactory—in 1948, 
under that system, although Dewey car- 
ried New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Connecticut, Ohio, and Indiana, 
the electoral votes he received for carry- 
ing those six States would not have been 
as great as Mr. Truman’s electoral votes 
for carrying the State of Georgia, even 
though as among those seven States 
combined, Mr. Dewey had a clear ma- 
jority of the popular vote. 

If we apply the Mundt system to all 
past presidential elections, we find that 
one minority President, Harrison, in 
1888—would not have been elected; but 
3 minority Presidents would have been 
elected, instead of the 3 majority Presi- 
dents who in those years took office. 

I think both of these plans would 
throw a large share of the elections into 
Congress—which I think would consti- 
tute a further step away from direct 
popular elections. In 9 of the past 19 
presidential elections, if these plans had 
been in effect, no candidate would have 
received more than 50 percent of the 
electoral vote. In four of those elec- 
tions, the Republican candidate would 
have received a majority, but the elec- 
tion would have been thrown into Con- 
gress anyway. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield to me? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes. First, let me 
say that I was just referring to the situ- 
ation under the Daniel amendment 
calling for 50 percent. 

Mr. DANIEL. Does the Senator from 
Massachusetts realize that the amend- 
ment as adopted provides for 45 percent? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes. I would say to 
the Senator from Texas that it has been 
difficult for me to keep up with the 
changes in his amendment; I have been 
able to do so only as the result of con- 
siderable effort. The amendment, as re- 
ported, called for 40 percent. Then the 
Senator from Texas modified it, so as 
to provide for 50 percent. Then, a few 
hours ago, the Senator from South Caro- 
lina moved the figure back to 45 percent. 
It seems to me that those who wrote the 
Constitution gave a little more time to 
the constitutional provisions than Sen- 
ators today have, in determining what 
the correct figure should be. 

Mr. DANIEL. Does the Senator from 
Massachusetts realize that the amend- 
ment now before the Senate provides for 
45 percent? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes; I realize that. 

Mr. DANIEL. That is the important 
thing; is it not? 

Mr. KENNEDY. No; I think the im- 
portant thing is for us to determine what 
was in the mind of the able Senator from 
Texas when he first preferred 40 percent, 
and when he subsequently preferred 50 
percent, and when later he preferred 45 
percent. In all fairness, I think the Sen- 
ator from Texas should explain what led 
to those varying decisions, so we can 
judge which is best. 
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Mr. DANIEL. Ishall be very happy to 
explain that. I submitted, first, the so- 
called Lodge-Gossett amendment; and, 
as then submitted, it was exactly in the 
same form as it was passed by the Sen- 
ate by a two-thirds vote in 1950. 

In 1950, on the floor of the Senate, the 
40-percent requirement was placed in the 
amendment, instead of a majority-vote 
requirement. In our committee, it was 
shown that it was not necessary to reduce 
the requirement so low after we amended 
the resolution to provide that the votes 
for only the highest three candidates 
would be counted. We felt we could go 
back to the majority system, and that 
would protect us against throwing elec- 
tions into the Congress. 

However, upon further study and upon 
hearing the very able arguments of the 
Senator from Massachusetts and other 
able arguments which were made on the 
floor of the Senate, we conceded that 
probably we would be making a mistake 
if we did not require at least 45 percent, 
instead of a majority. As was explained 
earlier today, since 1860—even under the 
proportional method of counting the 
votes—no election would have been 
thrown into the Congress, if 45 percent, 
instead of a majority, had been required. 

So I hope the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts feels that those were good and 
sufficient reasons for finally arriving at 
the Johnston amendment which was 
agreed upon on the floor of the Senate 
today. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I simply say to the 
Senator from Texas that I think that 
what he has done is to take a major 
step away from a plan which has been 
in the Constitution from the beginning— 
namely, that of requiring a majority to 
elect a President. Under the program 
and plan the Senator from Texas sug- 
gests, I am afraid it probably is wise to 
reduce the percentage to 45—although 
first the amendment called for 40 per- 
cent, and subsequently for 50 percent, 
and finally for 45 percent. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in the case of a matter as impor- 
tant as the election of the President of 
the United States, I think such varia- 
tions in the percentage figure suggests 
that perhaps the entire matter should 
be returned to the committee for further 
consideration, particularly inasmuch as 
I understand that the measure as re- 
ported from the committee called for 40 
percent. 

Mr. DANIEL. It was reported from 
the committee exactly in the form in 
which it was passed by the Senate in 
1950. No great study was given to that 
particular provision. Later, when we 
tried to arrive at a provision which 
would be acceptable to others who had 
different ideas about the matter, we felt 
it would be safe to return to 50 percent, 
when we limited the counting of the 
votes to the highest 3 candidates. 

But I think the whole objection the 
Senator from Massachusetts has stated 
was answered today when we included 
in the measure the provision requiring 
45 percent for election. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I will say to the Sen- 
ator that with the possibility of votes for 
a third party being counted separately in 
every State under the proposal of the 
Senator, I am not sure that it would be 
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possible to reach the percentage of 45 
with any degree of regularity. 

Mr. DANIEL. In all elections since 
1860, and in every election in our entire 
history with one exception, every suc- 
cessful candidate has received more than 
45 percent, if we apply the proportionate 
system back to those elections. 

Mr. KENNEDY. As the Senator has 
frequently pointed out, one trouble with 
applying the system to past elections is 
that we do not know what differences 
would have existed if we gave third 
parties separate electoral votes in each 
State. It might well have been difficult 
to reach the 45 percent figure. I agree 
that 45 percent is preferable for this sys- 
tem, but I suggest that it introduces an 
entirely new note into the election of 
Presidents when we say that a President 
does not have to receive the majority of 
the votes. Under the Senator’s plan, if 
it is to be accepted, that idea would go 
into effect. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I wish to commend the 
distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts for calling attention to the fact that 
the committee itself did not consider the 
figure of 45 or 50 percent. The very fact 
that the figure has been changed on the 
floor is, in my opinion, a very good reason 
why the joint resolution should be sent 
back to the committee. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I think it should. I 
thank the Senator. 

Does the Senator from South Dakota 
plan to use some of his time at this 
point? 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I plan to 
use some time during the final considera- 
tion of the compromise amendment. 
May I inquire if there are other amend- 
ments to be presented? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
no other amendment pending. The 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY] has submitted an amendment 
which has been printed, and which lies 
on the table. 

The question before the Senate is on 
agreeing to the Daniel-Thurmond- 
Mundt substitute for the original joint 
resolution. 

Mr. MUNDT. Is the only printed 
amendment on the desk one submitted 
by the Senator from Masschusetts? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
is correct. However, it is not now be- 
fore the Senate. 

Mr. MUNDT. Does the Senator from 
Massachusetts plan to offer that amend- 
ment? 

Mr. KENNEDY. At the present time 
I do not, 

Mr. MUNDT. Unless the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. DANIEL] desires to take 
some time at this time, I am prepared 
to speak. 

Mr. DANIEL. Does the Senator from 
South Dakota wish to speak at this time? 

Mr. MUNDT. Not if the Senator from 
Texas prefers to speak. 

Mr. DANIEL. I yield to the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the 
problem of discussing the proposed con- 
stitutional amendment at this time pre- 
sents the same picture of futility with 
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which we have been presented during so 
much of the debate. I think the pro- 
posed constitutional amendment is ex- 
ceedingly important. It is unfortunate 
that we have been unable to secure the 
attendance of more than 20 or 25 Sena- 
tors in the Chamber at any one time to 
hear the discussion. 

I am not sure how fruitful it will be 
to spend additional time now reviewing 
the very important reasons which I 
think should impel the Senate to vote 
for this very important change in the 
method by which we elect our Presidents 
and Vice Presidents. This proposition 
is of vital significance to the future of 
America. 

Therefore, I wish to take a few min- 
utes at this time to make a statement 
or two with reference to the statement 
just made by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Kennepy], who has been 
very diligent in his attendance during 
the debate, and very energetic in his op- 
position to the proposals which we are 
trying to have accepted. He has made 
a careful study of the question, and has 
pointed to the one weakness in our com- 
promise amendment which we wish we 
could say we have been able to correct, 
but which we have not been able com- 
pletely to correct. I shall refer to it a 
little later in its proper perspective. I 
allude to the matter of gerrymandering. 

As I stated in earlier discussions with 
the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, the statistics by which he at- 
tempts to relate what might have hap- 
pened in the past to the rules of the fu- 
ture, had they been applicable in the 
past, in my opinion, have no relevancy or 
weight, because had the new rules been 
in effect at that time, the entire machin- 
ery for nominating candidates would 
have operated differently. The conven- 
tion machinery in connection with writ- 
ing platforms to appeal to the electorate 
would have operated differently. The 
appeals would have had to be made to a 
national constituency, instead of to se- 
lected constituencies in strategic large 
cities in the big States. So I see no value 
whatever in trying to relate what hap- 
pened to what might have happened 
under different rules of the game, be- 
cause we do not know who might have 
been the candidates. We do not know 
what might have been the platforms. 
We do not know who might have been 
the vice presidential candidates. We do 
not know what might have been the cam- 
paign strategy of the competing parties; 
and obviously we do not know what 
might have been the results. 

On the main argument in this entire 
approach, however, from the standpoint 
of those of us who would like to see the 
old electoral college machinery modern- 
ized, brought up to date, and streamlined, 
the better to reflect the wishes of the 
people and more directly to record the 
popular votes which they cast, we come 
down to the basic argument which, at 
this late date, no Member of the oppo- 
sition has risen to respond to, to reject, 
to modify, or to refute. 

Under the present mechanism, we have 
built into our election system the fact 
that the votes of voters in the larger 
States of the Union, as individual voters, 
carry 15 times the weight of the votes of 
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individual voters who are equally intelli- 
gent, voting in one of the smaller States 
of the Union. 

It is to that particular deficiency, that 
particular evil, that particular inequity, 
that both the approaches, whether it be 
the Daniel-Kefauver approach, or the 
Mundt-Coudert approach, direct their 
attention; and either of them operating 
singly, or both of them operating con- 
currently, would completely eliminate 
that basic and fundamental evil. 

I pointed out in earlier talks how those 
inequities could be magnified, under po- 
tential circumstances which are com- 
pletely realistic and entirely probable. 
I pointed out, for example, that in the 
instance of a tie vote, in the popular vote 
or the electoral college vote, as between 
my own State and the State of New 
York, in the examples which I used on 
Friday, as the only two examples with 
votes outstanding which would repre- 
sent 241 votes for one party and 241 
votes for the other party, with the votes 
uncounted. 

At that stage of the election process, 
with everything tied up I showed on Fri- 
day last how a single voter in the State 
of New York would carry more weight 
than 1 voter, 10 voters, 40 voters, 400 
voters, 4,000, or 400,000 voters in South 
Dakota voting at the same time, in a com- 
pletely opposite direction, and voting 
unanimously. 

I cannot believe that the Senate, in its 
good judgment, wishes to continue in 
operation a system as unreasonable, as 
unrealistic, and as unfair as that one, 
when we have at hand, in the compromise 
amendment, the machinery for curing it. 

Perhaps it would be more impressive 
with some of my colleagues if I were to 
point out that this is not merely a dis- 
crepancy existing between the very large 
States and the very small States. I point 
out that in an election which is all tied 
up, and in which the votes of only Illinois 
and New York are outstanding, one voter 
in New York State, voting 1 second be- 
fore the polls close, for party A, would 
carry more weight than 1 million voters 
voting in the State of Illinois at the same 
time for party B. 

Do we really want to preserve and per- 
petuate a situation in which one Ameri- 
can has more authority in determining 
the election of a President than a million 
other Americans voting in the opposite 
direction, the only difference being that 
the preferential individual voter in New 
York State with his 1 vote clocks up 45 
electoral votes, in contrast with the fewer 
number of votes that a million people 
voting for a different candidate for Presi- 
dent clock up in the State of Illinois? Or 
it could be the State of Pennsylvania ver- 
sus the State of New York. Or it could 
be the State of California versus the 
State of New York. 

For another example, one individual 
voter in the State of New York, voting in 
a certain direction, has more influence in 
determining the electoral college count 
and in the election of our President than 
a unanimous vote cast by all the people 
voting in the opposite direction in the 
States of Vermont, Nevada, Delaware, 
Wyoming, Arizona, Idaho, Montana, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
and South Dakota all voting in unison. 
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Do we really want to continue that kind 
of a system? Do we expect that if we 
continue it we will develop a pattern of 
politics in this country designed to re- 
fleet the national interest and designed 
to appeal to people nationally wherever 
they live and designed to give balance 
and substance and sense to the manner 
in which we conduct our elections and 
shape our national politics? Is it on that 
basis we must always nominate our can- 
didates for President and write our na- 
tional political platforms? 

I believe we should adopt the compro- 
mise amendment and send it to the 
House, for its good judgment, and for 
hearings before the House Committee 
on the Judiciary, in the hope and with 
the conviction that they will bring out 
a constitutional amendment which could 
be presented to the States for their inde- 
pendent action, in the hope that by 1960 
the basic cause for some of the unusual 
campaign activities and antics and prom- 
ises and programs which have taken 
place in this country will be eliminated. 

I am interested by the fact that at this 
late hour, so far as I know, only one ma- 
jor organization stands in active oppo- 
sition, and that is the Americans for 
Democratic Action. That fact sup- 
ports and underscores the argument we 
have made. 

The Americans for Democratic Action 
are in the nature of a splinter party and 
in the nature of a pressure group. That 
group has wired to the leaders of the 
Senate and the House its opposition to 
the proposal. They have associated 
with them some other organizations, but 
the Americans for Democratic Action 
is the spearhead of the opposition. 
Their president has been campaigning 
against this proposal up and down the 
country. That organization, of course, 
does not wish to reduce its effectiveness 
in influencing the American pattern of 
politics by using its swing power in our 
two-party system through playing ex- 
clusively to block voters in States with 
great blocks of electoral votes. 

Such splinter groups should be com- 
pelled to make a national appeal or to 
have their influence reduced. It is not in 
the general interest, in my opinion, to 
make it possible for a pressure group of 
that type to operate solely in metropoli- 
tan areas of the country, and in only a 
few of them, for the purpose of swinging 
the whole national election by determin- 
ing what is to be done with a formidable 
block of 45 electoral votes. 

I conclude my statement this evening 
with a reference to the argument that 
has been made based on gerrymander- 
ing. The Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr, KENNEDY] has made much of the 
argument of gerrymandering. It is the 
one point he has made which has a de- 
gree of validity in it, because it could 
avert and will avert and has averted, of 
course, a complete equality of numbers of 
people in a congressional district. It is 
something over which the States have 
concurrent jurisdiction with Congress, 
Congress can correct it with its constitu- 
tional authority at any time it desires to 
do so, should the situation become seri- 
ous. 
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Mr. President, I point out that when a 
voter in New York State votes for a 
Senator or a Representatives in the 
House of Representatives, he packs ex- 
actly the same wallop and carries the 
same weight that is carried by an indi- 
vidual voter who votes for a Represent- 
ative or Senator in Delaware. A Dela- 
ware voter votes for one Senator and for 
one Representative. A voter in New York 
votes for one Senator and for one Rep- 
resentative. However, when it comes to 
voting for President, instead of the two 
citizens in the two States I have referred 
to voting as equals, as they do when 
they vote for Governor or for a State 
legislator, or for a Senator or a Repre- 
sentative in Washington, the vote of the 
voter in New York State is at once mag- 
nified and multiplied in importance by 
15 times that of the other voter in Dela- 
ware. The vote of the voter in New 
York for President is ballooned up until, 
by comparison, the voter in New York 
makes Paul Bunyan in Minnesota look 
like a pygmy. The power of the voter 
in New York is ballooned by 15 times 
merely because he is voting for Presi- 
dent. What sense does that make, Mr. 
President? 

Is that a condition the Senate wants 
to perpetuate? Does the Senate want 
to give one State the power and author- 
ity of a dozen other States, merely be- 
cause in the argument on gerrymander- 
ing it is being said that some congres- 
sional districts may a little larger than 
others? 

I submit that the most evil system of 
gerrymandering in America exists today 
under our present system. The biggest 
gerrymandering district in the country 
is in New York, where 45 electoral votes 
are gerrymandered into a single State- 
wide election district, It is that kind 
of evil gerrymandering, that kind of 
serious and colossal gerrymandering, 
which the adoption of our proposed 
amendment would correct. The amend- 
ment would correct the kind of gerry- 
mandering which collects votes in great 
big blocks, a State at a time, to be swung 
from right to left or from one party to 
another party. That is what we would 
correct. 

Mr. President, I ask for the adoption 
of the compromise amendment. 

Mr. DANIEL, Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 minutes, and then I shall yield 
back the remainder of my time, unless 
the opposition intends to retain more 
time; is that satisfactory? 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is satisfactory. 

Mr. MUNDT. Have the yeas and nays 
been ordered on the amendment? 

Mr. KENNEDY. They have not. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, in clos- 
ing this part of the debate on the substi- 
tute I merely wish to say, as a member of 
the Judiciary Committee, which has 
heard all the evidence on the proposal, 
that the system we now have in our 
country is so archaic and outmoded that 
the Senate and the House ought to do 
something about correcting it. 

We have labored diligently in an effort 
to bring before the Senate the resolution 
which was reported by the Judiciary 
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Committee, plus one compromise with 
those who still want the right to elect by 
congressional districts, because we felt 
that was the only hope of getting a two- 
thirds vote in the Senate or in the House. 

As I said before, that was no real con- 
cession to those who believe that the so- 
called Mundt-Coudert proposal is the 
best, because what they propose can be 
done under the present constitutional 
provision. Eleven States have followed 
that system. 

The basic part of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 31, which is still contained in the 
substitute, and which would be applicable 
to all States except those which elected 
to follow the alternative plan, would 
divide the electoral vote in proportion to 
the popular vote in each State. It would 
be a means of counting the expressions 
of the individual voters in this country, 
instead of, as now, counting all the elec- 
toral votes of each State in accordance 
with whichever candidate gets the plu- 
rality of the popular vote in that State. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a statement I have prepared 
with relation to the substitute be in- 
cluded at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR DANIEL 

In the course of this debate on Senate 
Joint Resolution 31 and the substitute pro- 
posed by myself and other Senators, the 
present electoral system has found few 
defenders. 

Of those who have risen for the purpose 
of defeating either the compromise proposal 
or the resolution as reported by the Judi- 
ciary Committee, only one, Senator KENNEDY, 
has admitted frankly that he favors reten- 
tion of the present system. One of the 
Senators who opposes the compromise and 
aparently also opposes the measure as it was 
reported from the Judiciary Committee, has 
agreed that the present system is archaic, 
It seems to me that since the present elec- 
toral system has found so few defenders 
the argument is not that we should not 
have electoral reform at all but, rather, 
what form the electoral reform should take. 
If we could by some magic obtain agree- 
ment between all those who support some 
type of electoral reform, it is clear that such 
@ proposal would pass the Senate over- 
whelmingly. 

When the hearings on electoral reform 
were held by the standing Subcommittee 
on Constitutional Amendments of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, there were three 
basic proposals pending before the subcom- 
mittee. The first was the division of the 
electoral vote in accordance with the pop- 
ular vote cast for each candidate in each 
State; the second was the selection of elec- 
tors on the basis of congressional districts 
with two being chosen at large in each State. 
The third was the direct popular election of 
President. 

Each of these proposals has something to 
recommend it. Perhaps, each of them has 
defects. I am confident, however, that 2 
cut of the 3 basic proposals before the 
subcommittee, if adopted, would constitute 
a better system than that under which we 
now elect our President and Vice President. 
I eliminate the proposal for the direct pop- 
ular election of President and Vice Presi- 
dent in this enumeration because it seems 
to me that such a proposal represents a 
basic violation of the Federal-State principle 
upon which the Constitution rests and under 
which we have operated for all the years of 
this Nations existence. I do not seek to 
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question the motive of those who propose 
the direct popular election of President and 
Vice President. Undoubtedly, they are sin- 
cere in their conviction that this would be 
the best method of electing the President 
and Vice President. However, such a pro- 
posal would completely ignore State bound- 
aries. It would lead at an early date, in my 
judgment, to demands for uniform qualifi- 
cations for electors in all of the several 
States. It would permit the translation of 
fraudulent votes in any one State directly 
without any diminution in its value. Fraud 
in our election system is not something re- 
mote and fanciful, but is a contingency 
with which we must deal in any plan which 
the Congress chooses to present to the States 
for ratification. Consequently, I cannot 
support the direct popular election of Presi- 
dent and Vice President. 

In addition, even if it were to be ap- 
proved by the required two-thirds vote of 
both the House and Senate and submitted 
to the States for ratification, I do not be- 
lieve it would receive the concurrence of 
three-fourths of the State legislatures, for 
it would mean the surrender of the small 
influence which small States now have on 
the election of President and Vice President. 
Consequently, while I do not question the 
motive of those who propose the direct 
election of President and Vice President, I 
ask whether they realize that since it has 
little chance of adoption they are in effect 
upholding an archaic system which several 
of them have said is not to their liking. 
Those who would defeat electoral reform, 
either directly or by advocacy of a system 
which has little or no change of adoption, 
relegate the voters of this Nation to a system 
which is full of inequality and fraught with 
danger. 

There can be little question, Mr. President, 
that the present system, if it has not actually 
spawned pressure groups has greatly con- 
tributed to their influence. The principal 
pressure group to which I refer is the so- 
called city machine. The ability of a tightly 
knit organization in a large city in a large 
State possessing many electoral votes to de- 
termine the manner in which the whole 
electoral vote of a State may be cast, is 
easily demonstrable. I would call to Sena- 
tors’ attention the election of 1868 in which 
Boss Tweed of New York was successful in 
causing the entire electoral vote of New York 
State to be cast for the Democratic candi- 
date, Mr. Seymour, by the use of fraudulent 
votes largely cast in New York City. For- 
tunately, for the United States, the electoral 
vote was not so close as to allow this chi- 
canery and fraud to influence the final out- 
come. Since the days of Boss Tweed, we 
have had a succession of city bosses who 
existed because of their ability to deliver 
large numbers of votes within cities. I do 
not know that it can be said that bossism 
and city machines were actually created by 
our present electoral system, but I do say 
that their influence has been increased by it. 
Let me say that neither of our major parties 
has been free from the influence of such 
machines. 

If the electoral vote is divided in accord- 
ance with the popular vote cast for each 
candidate in each State, any fraud in any 
State cannot be used to deprive the other 
candidate of his fair share of electoral votes. 
If the district system is used, any fraud is 
limited in its application to the electors 
chosen at large and the single elector chosen 
in each congressional district. I hope that 
Senators considering electoral reform will 
weigh this problem carefully for though some 
may say, as the Senator from New Jersey, 
Mr. Case, said on the floor on Thursday, that 
he believes the day of the city machine is 
gone, I do not believe that such is the case. 
Bossism and the city machines have been 
with us fora long time. For a few years now 
they may have been in a temporary eclipse, 
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its they have not yet vanished from our 
ew. 

It is significant to me, Mr. President, that 
one of the chief attacks upon Senate Joint 
Resolution 31 and the substitute proposal, 
has been that it would decrease the influ- 
ence of the large cities upon the selection 
and election of a President and Vice Presi- 
dent. The Senator from Massachusetts at 
one point in the debate acknowledged to me 
under questioning that the influence of such 
cities and such States was at present dis- 
proportionate. Yet, there are those who 
seek, by the retention of the present system, 
or failure to unite in agreement on electoral 
reform, to perpetuate this disproportionate 
influence. When attempt is made to equal- 
ize the influence of the voters of this Nation, 
whether they spring from the city or from 
the rural areas, these proposals are immedi- 
ately attacked. 

I think it should be clear, Mr. President, 
that the supporters of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 31, as well as the supporters of the sub- 
stitute amendment, do not seek inequality 
of influence between urban and rural areas, 
but rather, seek to inject into the system 
some equality; and, I would remind and 
point out to my friends from the large 
pivotal States that it is not the ordinary 
voter in the city who determines how the 
vote of his State shall be cast, but rather, 
the blocs of people which can be manipu- 
lated by the city machines who deliver a large 
number of votes to the candidate who has 
bid highest for their support. This thought 
is not original with me but has been ex- 
pressed by many, including the distinguished 
Senator from North Dakota, Mr. LANGER, 
who has been foremost in sponsoring a pro- 
posal for the election of President and Vice 
President. Senator Lancer has repeatedly 
decried the smoke-filled room and the selec- 
tion of candidates from the large States for 
the office of President and Vice President, 
and yet, I point out to the Senator from 
North Dakota that it is the present system, 
with its inequalities and its opportunity for 
fraud, which requires the selection of a 
candidate who can deliver or have delivered 
for him the vote of the large pivotal States. 
If the Senator from North Dakota desires, 
as I am sure he does, the selection of candi- 
dates on the basis of ability and not the 
area of their birth or residence, then I 
would urge him to consider a real desirable 
effect to be gained by the adoption of Senate 
Joint Resolution 31 or the substitute, 
namely, the selection of candidates on the 
basis of ability and not geographical area. 
The Senator from North Dakota can rest as- 
sured that if the large pivotal States are per- 
mitted to continue their disproportionate— 
and I emphasize disproportionate influence 
under the present system, no candidate for 
President or Vice President will be chosen 
from the State of North Dakota nor any 
other small State. 

One of the arguments which has been ad- 
vanced against the so-called Lodge-Gossett 
proposal, which is Senate Joint Resolution 
31 as reported by the committee, is that it 
would have an adverse effect upon the Re- 
publican Party. Principally, this argument 
is predicated on the figures given to the com- 
mittee by one Dr. Ruth Silva, of Pennsyl- 
vania State College. The subcommittee at- 
tempted to have Dr. Silva appear in person, 
but a mutually satisfactory date and time 
could not be arranged. Consequently, and I 
do not in anywise reflect on Dr. Silva in 
saying this, the assertions which she made 
were not subjected to questioning by the 
members of the subcommittee, including my- 
self. However, I think it is important to point 
out that her argument is largely predicated 
on the matter of voter participation and the 
argument that a certain number of voters are 
required to secure one electoral vote is an 
argument which applies to the present sys- 
tem as well as to the proposed changes. 
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Even so, I would point out to the Members 
of the Senate that other witnesses and other 
persons who submitted material to the sub- 
committee drew a different conclusion re- 
garding the effect of Senate Joint Resolution 
31. I would point out to the Members of the 
Senate, for instance, that the witness who 
testified for the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People alleged that 
instead of the Republican Party losing by the 
adoption of Senate Joint Resolution 31 the 
Democratic Party would suffer. His argu- 
ment appears on page 179 of the hearings. 
I also would call the attention of the Sena- 
tors to page 141 of the hearings, where an- 
other witness, after reviewing in detail the 
figures for the presidential elections over the 
past several years, comes to this conclusion: 
“It will be noticed that the fear sometimes 
expressed that the Republican Party would 
stand to lose in the exchange of votes be- 
tween the North and the South is not con- 
firmed by these figures.” The gentleman was 
at that time discussing the proportional divi- 
sion of the electoral votes. 

If we are going to decide whether we will 
or will not secure electoral reform on the 
basis of supposed advantage or disadvantage 
of any political party, I want to challenge 
the validity of the assertion that the propor- 
tional division of the electoral vote would 
result in the demise or permanent injury of 
either political party. It will cause more 
participation in each party and much larger 
voting turnouts in the general election. 

Some Senators in detailing their opposition 
to Senate Joint Resolution 31 and the pro- 
posed substitute have chosen to take figures 
from the committee report and the hearings 
and apply them to past elections. I have at- 
tempted to point out on previous occasions 
that the committee included in its report 
2 tables—1 dealing with the 1948 election and 
the other dealing with the 1952 election— 
simply to show the mechanical operation of 
the plan. These figures have been used with- 
out any attention being paid to the admoni- 
tion in the committee report which preceded 
such tables. Let me quote from page 23 of 
the report: 

“It cannot be too strongly emphasized that 
while it is, of course, easy to apply the 
amendment retroactively—by adjusting the 
new rules to the old figures—it is useful to 
do so only as a means of illustrating how it 
would have operated mechanically. One can- 
not assume—as some have, erroneously—that 
citizens would have voted identically or in 
the same volume under this new system as 
they actually did vote under the existing 
procedure.” 

As the report further points out, it is il- 
logical to take the pending amendment, 
apply it to past elections, and presume that 
the election results would have lent them- 
selves to the precise mechanical accuracy 
relied upon by the opponents of Senate Joint 
Resolution 31. In the debate in 195) on the 
Gossett-Lodge proposal, and in the current 
debate, the proponents of electoral reform 
have repeatedly insisted that if the amend- 
ment had been in effect in the past, the 
whole composition of the popular vote would 
have been different. We assert that the can- 
didates might have been different. As I have 
already pointed out under these proposals, it 
would be possible for the nominating con- 
ventions to choose a candidate without re- 
spect to the geographical area from which 
he springs. In addition, the issues would 
have been different. The importance of sec- 
tional and local appeals for votes would have 
been eliminated. The susceptibility of the 
party platforms to manipulation of the city 
machines would have been eliminated. Cam- 
paigning would have been carried out 
throughout the United States instead of 
being concentrated in a few key pivotal 
States. Interest in elections would have been 
generated in so-called one-party States. The 
interest in elections would have been in- 
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creased so that there would have been a 
larger vote cast throughout the United 
States. All these things point out the im- 
practicability of the utilization of applying 
a new formula to past elections, These mat- 
ters with which we are dealing, involving as 
they do many people in all parts of the coun- 
try, do not lend themselves to the laboratory 
method by which we may test each theory 
without adopting it. But, we can, Mr. Presi- 
dent, see the undesirable aspects of the 
present system and we can move to correct 
those undesirable aspects as we, who support 
Senate Joint Resolution 31 and the substi- 
tute, have done. 

It is easy to criticize but it is difficult to 
formulate. If the energy which has been 
put forth here on the floor of the Senate had 
been applied in an effort to agree on a de- 
sirable proposal, I have no doubt that much 
could have been accomplished. However, we 
reach the inevitable alternative—is election 
reform to be adopted, or do we trust our luck 
further by retaining the present system? 
Those who vote no“ on this amendment, Mr. 
President, must satisfy themselves that they 
are willing to live with the inequities which 
we know from experience are a part of the 
present system. Let me review again for 
some who may not have read the committee 
report or heard the previous discussion of the 
evils of the present system. 

Most of the undesirable aspects of our 
electoral system spring from an invention 
which was not really a part of the system 
framed by our Founding Fathers. In a letter 
of August 23, 1823, James Madison wrote: 
“The district mode was mostly, if not ex- 
clusively, in view when the Constitution was 
framed and adopted and was exchanged for 
the general ticket and the legislative election 
as the only expedient for baffling the policy 
of the particular States which had set the 
example.” 

Thomas Jefferson, in a letter to James 
Monroe, on January 12, 1800, wrote: “On the 
subject of an election by a general ticket or 
by districts most persons seem to have made 
up their minds. All agree that an election 
by districts would be best if it could be gen- 
eral, but while 10 States choose either by 
their legislatures or by a general ticket, it is 
folly or worse than folly for the other six 
not to do it.” 

Let me digress for a moment and point out 
that in addition to these distinguished sup- 
porters the eminent Daniel Webster cast his 
ballot in favor of the adoption of the district 
system. (Dougherty, electoral system of the 
United States, p. 297.) 

But the point that I seek to make, Mr, 
President, is that the present system of cast- 
ing votes en bloc was not the one which the 
Founding Fathers had in mind when the 
Constitution was adopted. 

After some States began to utilize the bloc 
or unit method of casting electoral votes, it 
soon became apparent that as a matter of 
preservation of their influence on the ulti- 
mate election, other States had to follow. It 
is important to recall, however, that they 
followed not because they admired the sys- 
tem, but because they had to protect them- 
selves from the diminution of what little ef- 
fect they had on the election of President 
and Vice President. With the increased im- 
portance of the office of the Presidency over 
the years, those who sought to influence the 
selection of a candidate for President were 
aware of the tremendous advantage which 
this bloc system of voting conferred upon 
those who could, by either withholding their 
approval or giving their assent, decide the 
fate of a large mass of electoral votes. This 
unit rule method of counting electoral votes 
permits a candidate to secure all of a State’s 
electoral vote though he may well not have 
been the choice of a majority of the people 
of that State. A very recent example is that 
of New York State in 1948 in which Mr. 
Dewey received all of New York State’s 45 
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electoral votes although he received 2.8 mil- 
lion votes, while the Democrat Party candi- 
date, Mr. Truman and the Progressive Party 
candidate, Mr. Wallace, received a combined 
total of nearly 3.3 million. This particular 
facet of our election machinery has resulted 
in the election of candidates for President 
with less than a majority of the popular vote 
in 14 of the 32 elections for President be- 
tween 1824 and 1948 inclusive. 

At three times in our history—once in 
1824, again in 1876, and again in 1888, Presi- 
dents were elected who did not even receive 
a plurality of the popular vote. The election 
of 1824 has been challenged as a pertinent 
example because of the incompleteness of the 
figures of the popular vote tally. However, 
from the figures available, it certainly would 
appear that Mr. Adams had less votes than 
his next major opponent in 1824. Opponents 
of Senate Joint Resolution 31 also challenge 
the illustration of 1876 as a year in which a 
candidate was elected with less votes than 
his opponent. The opponents of Senate 
Joint Resolution 31 challenge this illustra- 
tion by asserting that this election was de- 
termined by an electoral commission, but the 
thing that the opponents of Senate Joint 
Resolution 31 forget to say is that the diffi- 
culties in the election of 1876 arose as a 
result of the present system. For example, 
one of the disputes in that election dealt 
with the right of an Oregon elector to cast 
his vote for President. The Constitution 
forbids Federal officeholders to be electors 
and yet, a postmaster in Oregon had been 
designated by the Republican voters as an 
elector, Ultimately, the Republican elector 
involved resigned both his post as elector 
and as postmaster, and was thereafter se- 
lected by the two remaining electors to cast 
the remaining ballot. This somewhat taint- 
ed vote of a single elector determined the 
Hayes-Tilden election of 1876. 

The unit rule method of counting electoral 
votes has also encouraged what has become 
known as the one-party State. As long as 
the opponents of a political party believe 
that they have no opportunity to have their 
vote registered effectively in the outcome of 
a presidential election, they often choose 
to express their disapproval by withholding 
their vote. This, however, often permits the 
unit vote of a State to be cast for a candi- 
date with a relatively small number of voters 
registered in his favor. I doubt if anyone in 
the Senate would argue that it is not desir- 
able to have increased voter participation in 
our presidential elections, and yet, the con- 
tinued maintenance of the present system 
fosters just that. 

These are real fears but they are not the 
only fears. Let me point out, Mr. President, 
that real harm may result from the choos- 
ing of 531 relatively obscure individuals who, 
though largely functioning as rubber stamps, 
may be called upon, in the event of the death 
of a successful candidate prior to the meet- 
ing of the electoral college, to choose a Pres- 
ident and Vice President of the United 
States. Under our present system, in at 
least 27 States the names of those electors 
would not even have been appeared on the 
ballot. Yet, they would be trusted with the 
tremendously important job of selecting the 
President of the United States. We have been 
fortunate, Mr. President, that thus far the 
electors have not been required to choose 
& President of the United States, but we 
are alerted by the recollection that one can- 
didate in 1872, Horace Greeley, died shortly 
after the November elections. Since the 
electoral votes attributable to him were in 
the minority, the precise problem here pre- 
sented did not occur, but a substantial con- 
troversy arose as to whether the electors were 
required to vote for Mr. Greeley and whether 
those who did should have their votes 
counted in the final tally. The Senate and 
the House of Representatives could not agree 
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on this latter question. But, Mr. President, 
we should not be required to wait until some 
future time when 531 unknown persons are 
required to elect a President of the United 
States, 

As has been pointed out before, at least 
five electors in the course of our history have 
disregarded the mandate of the voters and 
cast their ballot contrary to the will of the 
people who elected them. In the disputed 
election of 1876, when the vote of a single 
elector could have decided the election, the 
pressure to disregard commitments was tre- 
mendous. In volume I of his two-volume 
work, “A History of the Presidency,” Edward 
Stanwood illustrates the temper of the times 
in the following language: 

“Then began the most extraordinary con- 
test that ever took place in the country. 
The only hope of the Republicans was in the 
perfect defense of their position. The loss 
of a single vote would be fatal. An adequate 
history of the 4 months between the popular 
election and the inauguration of Mr. Hayes 
would fill volumes. Space can be given here 
for a bare reference only to some of the most 
important events. Neither party was over- 
scrupulous, and no doubt the acts of some 
members of each party were grossly illegal 
and corrupt. Attempts were even made to 
find a Republican elector who would vote for 
Mr. Tilden in consideration of a large sum of 
money as a bribe. The funds were provided, 
and mysterious correspondence by telegraph 
was held between men who were connected 
with Democratic political committees and 
for a venal elector. The whole scandal 
came to light afterward when the key to the 
famous ‘cipher dispatches’ was discovered.” 

I would not advocate electoral reform un- 
less I believe that I had something to offer 
which was a betterment of the present sys- 
tem. When I speak of the desirable results 
to be gained by adoption of the proposed 
system of casting and counting electoral 
votes, I do not rely upon my own supposition 
alone. The subcommittee which took testi- 
mony on the three basic plans involving the 
election of President and Vice President 
heard from many witnesses and I would like 
to point out the benefits which those wit- 
nesses attributed to the proposed amend- 
ment and with which I agree. The chair- 
man of the subcommittee, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Tennessee, Mr. KEFAU- 
ver, introduced into the Recor a letter from 
Mr. V. O. Key, Jr., at that time in the depart- 
ment of political science of Johns Hopkins 
University. Mr. Key pointed out that among 
the desirable effects would be the develop- 
ment of machinery for fighting presidential 
campaigns in one-party States. Also in the 
records of the hearings, at page 373, is a letter 
addressed to the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee from an associate professor of politi- 
cal science at the University of Illinois, who 
wrote that the adoption of Senate Joint Res- 
olution 31 would most likely have the follow- 
ing impact upon our politics: “The adoption 
of Senate Joint Resolution 31, or 30, would 
most likely have the following impact upon 
our politics; reduce the danger that the sys- 
tem would break down; insure that the pop- 
ular will be translated accurately; widen the 
party’s choice of candidates, since it would 
no longer be so essential that the candidate 
come from a key balanced State; extend the 
area of campaigning; decrease the signifi- 
cance of minorities in strategic locations, and 
also cut down their voice in nominating con- 
ventions; tend to expand size of electorate. 
Looking backward, it would not seem that 
the outcome of presidential elections during 
the last century would have been altered 
if electoral votes were distributed according 
to popular vote. But a different method of 
counting electoral votes might have resulted 
in different candidates who might have 
campaigned differently, so that we cannot 
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say with assurances what the impact of such 
altered procedures would have been.” 

Another person expressed himself as be- 
lieving that unquestionably if some system 
of proportional division of the electoral vote 
had been in effect during the past elections, 
the Republican vote in the South would have 
been much larger because it would have been 
counted toward the election of a President. 
As this witness explained it, and these com- 
ments appear on pages 139 and 140 of the 
hearings, the stay-at-home Democratic vote, 
faced with a definite penalty for not vot- 
ing, would be urged to go to the polls. 

It seemed to me at one point in this de- 
bate the opponents of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 31 were arguing that the disproportion- 
ate influence of the pressure groups and po- 
litical machines in the urban areas ought to 
be retained because of the equality of repre- 
sentation of each State in the United States 
Senate. Mr. President, this sounds to me 
very much like an attack upon the bicameral 
system, the adoption of which made possible 
a Constitution for the United States. Sen- 
ators know that the equality of representa- 
tion in the Senate of the United States is 
one fundamental which cannot be denied 
even by constitutional amendment. I was 
surprised to hear these attacks on our bi- 
cameral system. Mr. President, I fail to see 
the logic of an argument which says that 
certain areas and certain groups must have 
unfair advantage in the national political 
arena because it is asserted that they do not 
have an even advantage elsewhere. 

Another thing, Mr. President, during this 
debate, the present compromise proposal has 
been attacked because it does not provide a 
uniform system for choosing a president. 
Those who use such an argument usually 
blithely ignore the fact that there is no uni- 
form system in the present Constitution by 
which to choose a President and Vice Presi- 
dent. As I have previously pointed out, at 
various times in our national history differ- 
ent systems of choosing electors were used in 
the various States—some used the general 
ticket system, some used the district system, 
and some legislatures were permitted to 
choose electors. But, if lack of uniformity 
is the best argument that opponents can 
dredge up against this amendment, I cannot 
see that such an argument should deter 
Senators from approving the proposal which 
would correct so many defects in the present 
system. 


Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I have 
before me a telegram, copies of which 
have been sent to various Members of 
the Senate. I ask unanimous consent 
that the telegram be printed in the REC- 
orp at this point. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 23, 1956. 

We urge that you vote against Senate Joint 
Resolution 31 and the newly-introduced 
Daniel-Mundt-Thurmond substitute for Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 31 which would revise 
the means by which the President and Vice 
President of the United States are elected. 
They are not a step toward more democratic 
procedures in our election processes, 

While we would not deny that there are 
valid objections to the present electoral col- 
lege system, the defects of this system are 
among the least of the disabilities on effective 
exercise of the franchise, and in any event 
will not be corrected by Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 31 or the Daniel-Mundt-Thurmond sub- 
stitute. It is particularly unseemly for the 
Senate to be considering measures which may 
further penalize already largely disen- 
franchised groups of citizens. From the point 
of democratic principles we would urge that 
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this is not one of the areas which requires 
the urgent attention of the Congress at this 
time. There are many deprivations of civil 
rights, including the right to vote, for which 
remedies are clearly defined and waiting ac- 
tion in the Congress. 

The adoption of these would 
place greater electoral strength in the one- 
party low-vote States and penalize those 
States which have benefited from vigorous 
two-party competition. A vote for Senate 
Joint Resolution 31 or the Daniel-Mundt- 
Thurmond substitute is a vote against civil 
rights. 

Respectfully yours, 

Richard Atkinson, President, National 
Bar Association; Marian H. Bluitt, 
Supreme Basileus Phi Delta Kappa 
Sorority; James B. Carey, President, In- 
ternational Union of Electrical Work- 
ers, AFL-CIO; James B. Cobb, Presi- 
dent, National Alliance of Postal Em- 
Ployees; Rabbi Israel Goldstein, Presi- 
dent, American Jewish Congress; 
Adolph Held, Chairman, Jewish Labor 
Committee; Reuben Kaminsky, Na- 
tional Comander, Jewish War Veterans 
of the USA; Mickey Levine, National 
Chairman, American Veterans Com- 
mittee; Nancy Bullock McGhee, Presi- 
dent, American Council on Human 
Rights; A. Philip Randolph, President, 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, 
AFL-CIO; Joseph L. Rauh, National 
Chairman, Americans for Democratic 
Action; Walter P. Reuther, President, 
United Automobile Workers; Willard S. 
Townsend, President, United Trans- 
port Services Employees, AFL-CIO; Roy 
Wilkins, Executive Secretary, National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. 


Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President the tele- 
gram is in opposition to Senate Joint 
Resolution 31 and to the substitute. It is 
signed by a number of national organiza- 
tions, including the Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action, the United Automobile 
Workers, and the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People. 
I have introduced it into the RECORD 
simply for the purpose of quoting this 
sentence: 

A vote for Senate Joint Resolution 31 or 
the Daniel-Mundt-Thurmond substitute is 
a vote against civil rights. 


In concluding the debate, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I merely wish to say that statement 
is as far from the truth as any state- 
ment that has ever been sent to Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

The hearings before the Committee on 
the Judiciary and the report of the com- 
mittee show that we have tried in every 
way to present something which would 
cause the individual voter to have a 
greater say in the election of a President. 
His vote should be refiected in the final 
electoral vote. The purpose is to give 
the voters an opportunity to be heard, 
even the minorities in each State, wheth- 
er it be a State in the North with a Re- 
publican majority or a State in the 
South with a Democratic majority. 

This telegram certainly does not repre- 
sent or reflect the intention of the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee, or of the au- 
thors of the resolution or the substitute, 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes, and then I shall yield 
back the remainder of my time. 
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Mr. President, I think it would be a 
great mistake to accept this amendment. 
I think, in many ways, the two plans it 
contains are contradictions, I think the 
Senator from Texas accepted the Mundt- 
Coudert plan because that was the only 
way he could hope to get two-thirds. But 
I think the amendments are incompatible 
with each other. The Senator from 
South Dakota did not vote for the Lodge- 
Gossett amendment when it was up in 
1950. Two contradictory amendments 
have been offered and joined together in 
order to get two-thirds of the votes. 
The result will be that most of the State 
legislatures in the various States, con- 
trolled by one party or the other, will 
accept the plan of the Senator from 
South Dakota with all of the gerry- 
mandering it introduces. I think we will 
be in worse shape then than has been 
described in all the arguments against 
the present amendment. To join the two 
together in order to get a two-thirds 
vote is not a sound way to amend the 
Constitution. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. DANIEL. The Senator realizes 
that under our present system the States 
May use various methods including the 
method which the Senator from South 
Dakota advocates? 

The KENNEDY. The fact that they 
all use the general ticket system is the 
answer to that question. 

Mr. THURMOND. The Senator will 
admit that the present system is unfair, 
will he not? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I think the present 
system is fairer than the other two pro- 
posed today. I think there is perhaps 
something wrong with the present sys- 
tem, but I think it would be compounded 
by the adoption of this strange hybrid 
on which we are about to vote. 

Mr. THURMOND. The Senator does 
not concede that there should be a 
change in the electoral college system? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Not the change rec- 
ommended here. Mr. President, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I inquire 
whether a majority vote is needed to 
agree to the amendment now before the 
Senate, or is it a two-thirds vote? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that it requires only a 
majority vote on any of the amendments. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. On final passage a 
two-thirds vote is required. Is that cor- 
rect? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. It requires a two- 
thirds vote on final passage. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. DANIEL, Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time and sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 
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Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. DANIEL] for himself and 
other Senators. The yeas and nays hav- 
ing been ordered, the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY], 
the Senator from Minnesota IMr. 
HUMPHREY], the Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monronry], and the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray] 
are absent on official business. 7 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BARKLEY], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HUMPHREY], and the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray] would each vote 
“nay.” 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bur- 
LER], the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS], and the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. WELKER] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART] and the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. THYE] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Ma- 
LONE] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS] would 
vote “nay.” 

On this vote the Senator from Idaho 
Mr. WELKER] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Indiana [Mr. CarEHART I. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Idaho would vote yea,“ and the Sena- 
tor from Indiana would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 48, 
nays 37, as follows: 


YEAS—48 
Anderson Ervin Martin, Iowa 
Barrett Frear McCarthy 
Bennett Fulbright McClellan 
Bible George Millikin 
Bricker Goldwater Mundt 
Bridges Gore Robertson 
Hickenlooper Russell 

Carlson Hill Schoeppel 
Case, S. Dak Holland Scott 
Chavez Hruska Smathers 
Clements Jenner Sparkman 

‘urtis Johnson, Tex. Stennis 
Daniel Johnston, S. C. Thurmond 
Dirksen Kerr Wiley 
Dworshak Knowland Williams 
Eastland Mansfield Young 

NAYS—37 
Aiken Ives Neuberger 
Allott Jackson O'Mahoney 
Beall Kennedy Pastore 
Bender Kuchel Payne 
Bush Laird Potter 
Case, N. J. Langer Purtell 
Cotton Lehman Saltonstall 
Douglas Long Smith, Maine 
Duff Magnuson Smith, N. J. 
Ellender Martin, Pa Symington 
Green McNamara Watkins 
Hayden Morse 
Neely 
NOT VOTING—11 

Barkley Humphrey Murray 
Butler Kefauver Thye 
Capehart Malone Welker 
Flanders Monroney 


So the amendment, in the nature of 
a substitute, offered by Mr. DANIEL, for 
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himself and other Senators, was agreed 
to, as follows: 


Strike out all after the resolving clause, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That the following article is proposed as 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which shall be valid to all in- 
tents and purposes as part of the Constitu- 
tion when ratified by the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States: 


“ ‘ARTICLE— 


“ ‘SECTION 1. The executive power shall be 
vested in a President of the United States of 
America. He shall hold his office during a 
term of 4 years, and together with the Vice 
President, chosen for the same term, be 
elected as provided in this Constitution. No 
person constitutionally ineligible for the of- 
fice of President shall be eligible to that of 
Vice President of the United States. 

The Congress shall determine the time 
of such election, which shall be the same 
throughout the United States. Until other- 
wise determined by the Congress, such elec- 
tion shall be held on the Tuesday next after 
the first Monday in November of the year 
preceding the year in which the regular term 
of the President is to begin. Bach State shall 
be entitled to a number of electoral votes 
equal to the whole number of Senators and 
Representatives to which such State may be 
entitled in the Congress. The electoral votes 
cast by each State may be cast in the man- 
ner provided by section 2 or, if the legisla- 
ture of such State so provides, in the manner 
provided by section 3 of this article, 

The voters in each State in any such 
election shall have the qualifications re- 
quisite for persons voting for members of the 
most numerous branch of the State legisla- 
ture. 

“ ‘Sec. 2. Except in any State in which 
electors are chosen under the provisions 
of section 3, votes for President and Vice 
President shall be cast by the people of each 
State, and the electoral vote to which such 
State is entitled shall be apportioned among 
the three persons receiving the greatest 
number of votes of the voters of such State 
for each office in the same ratio as the num- 
ber of votes received by each such person 
bears to the total number of votes received 
by such three persons. In making the ap- 
portionment, any fractional portion of an 
electoral vote to which a person is entitled 
shall be disregarded if it is less than one one- 
thousandth. 

„Within 45 days after the election, or at 
such time as the Congress shall direct, the 
official custodian of the election returns of 
such State shall prepare, sign, certify, and 
transmit sealed to the seat of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, directed to the 
President of the Senate, a list of all persons 
for whom votes were cast for President and a 
separate list of all persons for whom votes 
were cast for Vice President. Upon each 
such list there shall be entered the number 
of votes cast for each person whose name ap- 
pears thereon, the total number of votes 
cast for all such persons, and the number 
of electoral votes of such State to which 
each such person is entitled. 

“Sec. 3. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of section 2 of this article, the legislature of 
any State may provide for the election of a 
number of electors equal to the number of 
electoral votes to which the State may be 
entitled in the same manner in which its 
Senators and Representatives are chosen, 
Any candidate for elector who before the 
election has pledged his vote for President 
or Vice President to a specific person shall, 
if elected, cast his vote for such person. No 
Senator or Representative, or person holding 
an office of trust or profit under the United 
States, shall be chosen elector. 

„Within 45 days after the election, or at 
such time as the Congress shall direct, the 
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electors so chosen shall meet in their re- 
spective States, and vote by ballot as pledged 
for President and Vice President, at least one 
of whom shall not be an inhabitant of the 
same State with themselves. They shall 
name in their ballots the person voted for 
as President, and in distinct ballots the per- 
son voted for as Vice President; and they 
shall make distinct lists of all persons voted 
for as President and of all persons voted for 
as Vice President, and of the number of votes 
for each, which lists they shall sign and 
certify, and transmit sealed to the seat of 
Government of the United States, directed 
to the President of the Senate. 

“Sec, 4. On the 6th day of January fol- 
lowing the election, unless the Congress by 
law appoints a different day not earlier than 
the 4th day of January and not later than 
the 10th day of January, the President of 
the Senate shall, in the presence of the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives, open all 
the certificates and the vote shall then be 
counted. The person having the greatest 
number of votes for President shall be the 
President, and the person having the greatest 
number of votes for Vice President shall be 
the Vice President, if such number be at least 
45 percent of the whole number of electoral 
votes. If no person has at least 45 percent 
of the whole number of electoral votes 
for President or Vice President, then from 
the persons having the three highest num- 
bers of electoral votes for such office the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
sitting in joint session shall choose such 
officer immediately, by ballot. A quorum for 
this purpose shall consist of three-fourths 
of the whole number of the Senators and 
Representatives, and the person receiving 
the greatest number of votes shall be 
chosen. 

“ ‘Sec. 5. The Congress may by law pro- 
vide for the case of the death of any of the 
persons from whom the Senate and the 
House of Representatives may choose a 
President or a Vice President whenever the 
right of choice shall have devolved upon 
them, and for the case of the death of any 
person who, except for his death, would have 
been entitled to receive a majority of the 
electoral yotes for President or for Vice 
President. 

“ ‘Sec, 6. The first, second, and third para- 
graphs of section 1, article Il, of the Con- 
stitution, the twelth article of amendment to 
the Constitution, and section 4 of the twen- 
tieth article of amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, are hereby repealed. 

“ ‘Sec, 7. This article shall take effect on 
the 10th day of February following its rati- 
fication, but shall be inoperative unless it 
shall have been ratified as an amendment to 
the Constitution by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the States within 7 years from 
the date of its submission to the States by 
the Congress.“ 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Brsre in the chair). The junior Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, it is ap- 
parent, from the vote just taken, that 
although two-thirds of the Members of 
Senate might favor electoral reform, we 
do not have before the Senate a draft 
which can be agreed upon by two-thirds 
of the Senators. In order that the work 
which has been done on this matter last 
year and during this year will not go 
for naught, but that we may give it fur- 
ther consideration, and possibly come 
out with a draft which can meet the ap- 
proval of two-thirds of the Members of 
the Senate, I move, on behalf of myself 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. KENNEDY], to recommit the joint 
5 to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
to recommit the joint resolution to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

On that motion 30 minutes are allowed 
to each side. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are the 
Senators who are in control of the time 
willing to yield back their time? 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I yield 
back my time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield back 
my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
is yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the junior Senator from Texas 
to recommit the joint resolution to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

The motion to recommit was agreed to. 


EXEMPTION OF CERTAIN ADDI- 
TIONAL FOREIGN TRAVEL FROM 
TAX ON TRANSPORTATION OF 
PERSONS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 1629, 
H. R. 5265. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Frear in the chair). The bill will be 
stated by title for the information of the 
Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
5265) to exempt certain additional for- 
eign travel from the tax on the trans- 
portation of persons. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Finance with an amendment. 


TAXES ON GASOLINE AND SPECIAL 
FUELS USED ON FARMS—CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, before Senators leave, I should like 
to announce, for their information, that 
the Senate is going to take up the con- 
ference report on H. R. 8780, a bill to re- 
lieve farmers from excise taxes in the 
case of gasoline and special fuels used on 
a farm for farming purposes. The dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Finance is prepared to present a con- 
ference report at this point. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I submit 
a report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the bill, H. R. 8780, to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to relieve 
farmers from excise taxes in the case of 
gasoline and special fuels used on the 
farm for farming purposes. I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present considera- 
tion of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The report was read, as follows: 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
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8780) to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to relieve farmers from excise taxes 
in the case of gasoline and special fuels used 
on the farm for farming purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 2 and 3, and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 1, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: In lieu of the mat- 
ter proposed to be inserted by the Senate 
amendment insert the following: 

“(A) by the owner, tenant, or operator of 
a farm, in connection with cultivating the 
soil, or in connection with raising or har- 
vesting any agricultural or horticultural 
commodity, including the raising, shearing, 
feeding, caring for, training, and manage- 
ment of livestock, bees, poultry, and fur- 
bearing animals and wildlife, on a farm of 
which he is the owner, tenant, or operator; 
except that if such use is by any person 
other than the owner, tenant, or operator of 
such farm, then (i) for purposes of this 
subparagraph, in applying subsection (a) 
to this subparagraph, and for purposes of 
section 6416 (b) (2) (C) (ii) (buy not for 
purposes of section 4041), the owner, tenant, 
or operator of the farm on which gasoline or 
a liquid taxable under section 4041 is used 
shall be treated as the user and ultimate 
purchaser of such gasoline or liquid, and 
(ii) for purposes of applying section 6416 
(b) (2) (C) (ii), any tax paid under section 
4041 in respect of a liquid used on a farm 
for farming purposes (within the meaning 
of this subparagraph) shall be treated as 
having been paid by the owner, tenant, or 
operator of the farm on which such liquid 
is used.“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Harry F. BYRD, 
WALTER F. GEORGE, 
By Harry F. BYRD, 
ROBERT S. Kerr, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
FRANK CARLSON, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
JERE COOPER, 
W. D. MILLS, 
NOBLE J. GREGORY, 
DANIEL A. REED, 
By T. A. JENKINS, 
THOMAS A. JENKINS, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the conference report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
a to consider the conference re- 
port. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, there is 
only one substantive difference between 
the House and Senate versions of H. R. 
8780. 

Under the House bill, a custom oper- 
ator who used gasoline for cultivating 
the soil or raising or harvesting crops was 
entitled to the gasoline refund himself. 
Under the Senate amendment, this cus- 
tom operator was not allowed a refund, 
although provision was made for refunds 
where farmers exchanged work, 

The conferees have resolved this dif- 
ference by providing that a refund of the 
gasoline tax is to be available in all cases 
where gasoline is used for cultivating the 
soil or raising or harvesting crops, How- 
ever, the refund will be payable only to 
the farmer on whose farm the gasoline is 
used and not to the custom operator. 

There also were two clerical amend- 
ments made by the Senate, to which the 
House conferees agreed. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report, 

The conference report was agreed to. 


REGULATION OF USE BY MOTOR 
CARRIERS OF CERTAIN MOTOR 
VEHICLES 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 

dent, I have conferred with the distin- 

guished Senator from Florida [Mr. 

Smatuers], and he prefers that the Sen- 

ate proceed to the consideration of Cal- 

endar No. 1287, S. 898, the truck trip- 
leasing bill. Therefore, I move that the 

Senate proceed to the consideration of 

that bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title, for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 898) to 
amend the Interstate Commerce Act, 
with respect to the authority of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to regu- 
late the use by motor carriers (under 
leases, contracts, or other arrangements) 
of motor vehicles not owned by them, in 
the furnishing of transportation of 
property. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce with amendments, 


ORDER FOR RECESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate concludes its business today, 
it stand in recess until 12 o’clock noon 
tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to announce there 
will be no further business transacted 
tonight. I shall yield for routine re- 
quests. 

I yield to the distinguished Senator 
from Nevada, so that he may present a 
privileged matter. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA REVENUE 
ACT OF 1956—CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I submit a 
report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H. R. 9770) to provide 
revenue for the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes. I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present considera- 
tion of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Frear in the chair). The report will be 
read for the information of the Senate. 

The report was read, as follows: 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
9770) to provide revenue for the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes, having 
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met after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 1, 2 and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 3, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the Senate amendment insert the 
following: $12,000,000; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 4, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: In lieu of the mat- 
ter proposed to be inserted by the Senate 
amendment insert the following: $16,000,- 
000; and the Senate agree to the same. 

ALAN BIBLE, 

J. ALLEN FREAR, Jr., 

J. GLENN BEALL, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


Howarp W. SMITH, 


Managers on the Part of the House. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the Senator from 
Nevada be permitted to make a state- 
ment. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I should 
like to make a brief explanation of the 
report. 

In connection with the District of 
Columbia Revenue Act, there were two 
elements of disagreement between the 
conferees of the two Houses. The 
House conferees receded from the first 
element of disagreement—concerning 
the 2 percent tax on linen rental 
services. 

The second element of disagreement 
was the Senate amendment calling for 
a total increase of $4 million in the Fed- 
eral payment to the District of Colum- 
bia, whereas the item as approved by 
the House called for an increase of $2 
million. In the report we recommend 
an increase of $3 million in the Federal 
payment. 

Mr. President, I recommend that the 
report be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 


SAFETY AWARD TO THE COLUMBIA- 
GENEVA STEEL DIVISION IN UTAH 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, re- 
cently the National Safety Council for 
the fourth consecutive year declared the 
safest major steel plant in America to be 
that of the Columbia-Geneva Steel Divi- 
sion, in my home State of Utah. 

I think we can better visualize this 
record from the statement that an 
average employee at the Geneva works 
has an expectancy of more than 1,000 
years, without exposure to a lost-time 
record. Or to put it another way, there 
the spiritual admonition regarding being 
our “brother’s keeper” has been put to 
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still another practical test, and that 
counsel has proved again its marvelous 
worth, 

This fine safety record, this heart- 
warming cooperation of the individual 
laborer and his management, is worthy 
of brief study and long thought by us 
all. While I certainly wish to commend 
Superintendent L. F. Black, of Geneva, 
and his able staff, I also want to thank 
cordially every man at Geneva who has 
made this policy so effective. 

Making and handling steel is a difficult 
and dangerous process. But the Geneva 
Division again teaches that it can be done 
safely and with efficiency, if all work 
together and think of the other fellow. 

I want all Members of the Senate to 
have an opportunity to read this heart- 
warming industrial story; therefore, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
article which was published in the Provo 
Herald of March 13. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Provo (Utah) Herald of March 13, 
1956] 


SAFEST MAJOR STEEL PLANT IN AMERICA— 
GENEVA PLANT Wins Top NATIONAL SAFETY 
AWARD FOR FOURTH STRAIGHT YEAR 


The National Safety Council Award of 
Honor Flag was raised over the safest major 
steel plant in America today for the fourth 
consecutive year. The honor flag carried 
four green stars for the top safety awards 
which Utah's biggest industrial plant—the 
Geneva Works of United States Steel’s Co- 
lumbia-Geneva Steel Division—has won for 
outstanding work in safety performance. 

The newest star to be added to the big 
green and white flag represents Geneva’s 
record-breaking mark of 0.45 frequency of 
lost-time accidents per million man-hours 
worked during 1955. This means an average 
employee has an expectancy of more than 
1,000 years without exposure to a lost-time 
accident. This mark not only topped all 
other United States Steel operations, but all 
other large steel mill safety e in 
the United States of America, 


PERSONAL VICTORY 


The 4-year record represents a personal 
victory for Geneva's general superintendent, 
L. F. Black, who has made safety in and out 
of the big plant every employee's crusade. 

Led by Mr. Black, every top official at 
Geneva makes safety his personal business. 
This led to a recordbreaking number of 7,237 
safety meetings with 301,789 personal safety 
contacts during 1955. 

While the safety program at Geneva has 
been built around the United States Steel 
Corp. overall single objective safety program, 
it has refined also the corporation’s three 
“C's" of safety—comprehension, contact, and 
control—into the safety effort. The overall 
program at Geneva is called “Safety Through 
Objective Analysis.” 

COMPETITIVE SPIRIT 

Under this program, a strong competitive 
spirit in safety performance can be seen 
throughout the plant, with every depart- 
ment displaying large bulletin boards record- 
ing records, kind and type of accidents, and 
other safety messages. Many departments 
have their own special safety programs, such 
as the “brother’s keeper” idea, which is used 
by the central maintenance and utilities divi- 
sion, Geneva's largest employer. This idea 
revolves around two employees teaming up 
to look after each other to develop an aware - 
ness of any unsafe working practice. And 
it works well. This division operated over 
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5 million man-hours last year with only 
3 lost-time accidents, or at a frequency of 
0.58 per million man-hours worked. 

The safety department, which operates as 
a part of the works industrial-relations de- 
partment, is headed by Blaine Cropper, who 
has worked in the various operating depart- 
ments at Geneva and Ironton. Under Crop- 
per, special safety inspectors work on assign- 
ment to each of the operating departments. 
These men work with the supervisors of each 
unit of their division in around-the-clock 
activity to spot and correct unsafe working 
conditions and practices by other employees. 


AMBITIOUS PROGRAM 


At the present time these inspectors have 
started an ambitious program of evaluating 
every job in the big mill for safe working 
practices. 

Every tool in the field of communication 
is used in the program at Geneva and new 
ideas continue to come in through employee 
suggestions. As an example, 10 full-sized 
outdoor advertising signboards will soon be 
erected throughout the plant, with plans to 
change the messages every month. 

Another new phase of the program which 
will be effected shortly will be the presenta- 
tion of individual safety awards to those 
employees who have worked for periods of 
3, 5, and 10 accident-free years. 

HALF OF FORCE 

In the first group to be honored, 907 steel- 
workers will receive 3-year pins and 1,369 
will receive 5-year awards. The total of 
these 2 groups represent almost half of the 
work force at Geneva Works. 

Statistics show it is the employee who 
fails to think who gets hurt in a plant as 
safety conscious as Geneva. During 1955 
only five lost-time accidents occurred there. 
None of these was caused through the failure 
of equipment, but came as a result of human 
error. 

Although the plant safety record is out- 
standing, Superintendent Black and other 
Officials say they will never be satisfied until 
all accidents are eliminated. 

“We're working for the perfect record of 
no lost-time accidents and a .00 frequency 
rate,” says Mr. Black. 


RECESS 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the order previously entered, 
I now move that the Senate stand in 
recess. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
6 o'clock and 14 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess, the recess being, under 
the order previously entered, until to- 
morrow, Wednesday, March 28, 1956, at 
12 o’clock meridian, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuespay, Marcu 27, 1956 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


God of all grace and goodness, who 
hast bestowed upon our beloved country 
so many material blessings, may we 
show forth our gratitude by a resurgence 
of faith in Thee and a glad obedience to 
Thy holy will. 

Help us to feel that our national 
greatness cannot survive and continue 
to occupy a commanding place among 
the nations of the earth if we allow it 
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to become eclipsed by a decline in 
moral and spiritual idealism. 

May our Republic be inspired to fulfill 
its responsibilities for the welfare and 
happiness of all mankind and strive to 
make a distinct and worthy contribu- 
tion to the wealth of human aspirations 
and achievements. 

Grant that our leaders and chosen 
representatives may daily be blessed with 
a sense of divine guidance in their ar- 
duous task of finding the right solution 
to our difficult national and international 
problems. 

Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment bills and joint resolutions of the 
House of the following titles: 


H. R. 374. An act to authorize the adjust- 
ment and clarification of ownership to cer- 
tain lands within the Stanislaus National 
Forest, Tuolumne County, Calif., and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 1855. An act to amend the act ap- 
proved April 24, 1950, entitled “An act to fa- 
cilitate and simplify the work of the For- 
est Service, and for other purposes”; 

H. R. 1892. An act for the relief of Dr. Lu 
Ho Tung and his wife, Ching-hsi (nee Tsao) 
Tung; 

H. R. 3233. An act to amend title of the 
United States Code, so as to make it a crim- 
inal offense to move or travel in interstate 
commerce with intent to avoid prosecution, 
or custody or confinement after conviction, 
for arson; 

H. R. 5889. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain lands of the United States 
to the town of Savannah Beach, Tybee Is- 
land, Ga.; 

H. R. 6421. An act for the relief of Roy 
Cowan and others; 

H. R. 6461. An act to amend section 73 (i) 
of the Hawaiian Organic Act; 

H. R. 6463. An act to ratify and confirm 
section 4539, Revised Laws of Hawaii, 1945, 
section 1 (b), act 12, Session Laws of Hawaii, 
1951, and the sales of public lands consum- 
mated pursuant to the terms of said stat- 
utes; 

H. R. 6574. An act to amend section 2 of 
title IV of the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide additional revenue for the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes,“ approved 
August 17, 1937 (50 Stat. 680), as amended; 

H. R. 6807. An act to authorize the amend- 
ment of certain patents of Government lands 
containing restrictions as to use of such 
lands in the Territory of Hawaii; 

H. R. 6808. An act to amend section 73 (1) 
of the Hawaiian Organic Act; 

H. R. 6824, An act to authorize the amend- 
ment of the restrictive covenant on land 
patent No. 10,410, issued to Keoshi Matsunaga, 
his heirs or assigns, on July 20, 1936, and 
covering lot 48 of Ponahawai house lots, 
situated in the county of Hawaii, T. H.; 

H. R. 7236. An act to amend section 8 (b) 
of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Al- 
lotment Act with respect to water-conserva- 
tion practices; 

H. R. 8100. An act to authorize the loan 
of two submarines to the Government of 
Brazil; 

H. R. 9166. An act to provide a 1-year ex- 
tension of the existing corporate normal- 
tax rate and of certain excise-tax rates; 

H. J. Res. 112. Joint resolution to release 
reversionary right to improvements on a 
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8-acre tract in Orangeburg County, S. O.; 


and 

H. J. Res. 464. Joint resolution to permit 
articles imported from foreign countries for 
the purpose of exhibition at the Washington 
State Fifth International Trade Fair, Seattle, 
Wash., to be admitted without payment of 
tariff, and for other purposes. ‘ 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles; 


H. R. 6712. An act to amend section 1237 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954; 

H.R.8107. An act to amend the Armed 
Forces Reserve Act of 1952, as amended; 
and 

H. R. 9770. An act to provide revenue for 
the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 


S. 220. An act conferring jurisdiction upon 
the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of New Mexico, to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon certain claims aris- 
ing as a result of the construction by the 
United States of Elephant Butte Dam on 
the Rio Grande; 

S. 648. An act for the relief of John Soud’ s: 

S. 1411. An act for the relief of Marion 
Drucker; 

S. 1688. An act to amend the Federal Seed 
Act; 

S. 1777. An act to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act in order to authorize common 
carriers to carry a disabled person requiring 
an attendant and such attendant at the 
usual fare charged for one person; 

S. 2016. An act to confer jurisdiction upon 
the Court of Claims to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claim of Lawrence 
F. Kramer; 

S. 2152. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Susie Lee Spencer; 

S. 2246. An act to authorize the sale of 
certain lands to the city of Wall, S. Dak.; 

S. 2291. An act for the relief of Albino 
Braiuca; 

S. 2355. An act for the relief of Katina R. 
Landrum; 

S. 2422. An act for the relief of Manuel 
Vilar Soler; 

S. 2423. An act for the relief of Lin Tsai; 

S. 2438. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to recognize the high public serv- 
ice rendered by Maj. Walter Reed and those 
associated with him in the discovery of the 
cause and means of transmission of yellow 
fever“; 
eae 2594. An act for the relief of Wan Ngo 

m; 

S. 2595. An act for the relief of George 
Henry MacDonald (formerly Frederick Wil- 
liam Arthur); 

S. 2596. An act for the relief of Renza Mar- 
sale Bartlett; 

S. 2650. An act for the relief of Antonio 
Rubi Mendiola; 

S. 2652. An act for the relief of Robert 
Geoffrey Hunt; 

S. 2665. An act for the relief of Joyce Soon- 
hwe Kim; 

S. 2674. An act for the relief of Shakeeb 
Dakour; 

S. 2698. An act for the relief of Leopold 
Riedl and his wife, Bozena Riedl; 

S. 2701. An act for the relief of Hisakazu 
Hozaki; 

S. 2721. An act for the relief of Ursula Jad- 
wiga Milarski Goodman; 

S. 2724. An act for the relief of Georgina 
Feher; 

S. 2887. An act to further protect and as- 
sure the privacy of grand or petit juries in 
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the courts of the United States while such 
juries are deliberating or voting; 

8. 2909. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Commerce to prescribe seals for bureaus 
and offices of the Department of Commerce, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 3118. An act to provide for the promo- 
tion and strengthening of international re- 
lations through cultural and athletic ex- 
changes and participation in international 
fairs and festivals; 

S. 3269. An act to provide transportation 
on Canadian vessels between ports in south- 
eastern Alaska, and between Hyder, Alaska, 
and other points in southeastern Alaska or 
the continental United States, either directly 
or via a foreign port, or for any part of the 
transportation; and 

S. 3422. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Treasury to transfer certain amounts 
from unclaimed payments on United States 
savings bonds to the fund created for the 
payment of Government losses in shipments. 


The message also announced that the 
Vice President has appointed Mr. JOHN- 
ston of South Carolina and Mr. CARLSON 
members of the joint select committee 
on the part of the Senate, as provided 
for in the act of August 5, 1939, entitled 
“An act to provide for the disposition 
of certain records of the United States 
Government,” for the disposition of ex- 
ecutive papers referred to in the reports 
of the Archivist of the United States 
numbered 56-9 and 56-10. 


REFUND OF GASOLINE TAXES FOR 
FARMERS 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the conferees 
on the part of the House on the bill 
(H. R. 8780) to provide for the refund 
of the gasoline tax for farmers may have 
until midnight tonight to file a confer- 
ence report on that bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 


ILLUMINATING MARINE CORPS WAR 
MEMORIAL AT NIGHT 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
introducing today a bill to provide that 
the Marine Corps War Memorial at the 
northern end of Arlington National 
Cemetery shall be illuminated at night 
and that the flag shall be flown at such 
memorial 24 hours a day. 

The suggestion arises from a young 
friend, some 15 years of age, who was on 
a visit to the Capital last week. He ar- 
rived at night. His desire was to see 
the Marine Memorial. He saw Lincoln’s 
Memorial which was illuminated. He 
saw the Capitol. It, too, was illuminated. 
He saw many illuminated things. The 
Marine Corps Memorial was not visible. 
It was blacked out. I suggest that the 
Marine Corps Memorial be made visible 
round the clock. 

Before listing below the wording of the 
bill as it is introduced, I should like to 
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thank Jimmy Sieminski, son of my 
cousin, Ramon, for his observation. I 
am sure that Jimmy’s classmates at the 
Salisbury School, in Connecticut, will be 
pleased that one of their number made 
the suggestion which I pass on to the 
House. I believe the bill has merit and 
that others do too: 
H. R. 10239 


A bill to provide that the Marine Corps War 
Memorial at the northern end of the Ar- 
lington National Cemetery shall be illumi- 
nated at night and that the flag shall be 
flown at such memorial for 24 hours a day 


Be it enacted, etc., That (a) the Secretary 
of the Interior is authorized and directed 
to provide for the illumination of the Marine 
Corps War Memorial at the northern end of 
Arlington. National Cemetery during the 
hours of darkness. 

(b) Notwithstanding any rule or custom 
pertaining to the display of the flag of the 
United States of America as set forth in the 
joint resolution entitled “Joint resolution to 
codify and emphasize existing rules and cus- 
toms pertaining to the display and use of 
the flag of the United States of America,” 
approved June 22, 1942, as amended (36 
U. S. C., sec. 170 et seq.), the Secretary of 
the Interior is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to fly the flag of the United States 
for 24 hours of each day on the flagpole con- 
stituting a part of the Marine Corps War 
Memorial at the northern end of Arlington 
National Cemetery. 


SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMIT- 
TEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Education and 
Labor be permitted to sit and hold hear- 
ings this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMIT- 
TEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 


Mr. PERKINS.. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, the Sub- 
committee on Education and Labor is 
now conducting hearings to extend Pub- 
lic Laws 815 and 874, 81st Congress, per- 
taining to school legislation in areas af- 
fected by Federal activities. Hearings 
are being held in room 429, Old House 
Office Building. Any Members who de- 
sire to appear before the committee will 
be heard either this afternoon or to- 
morrow. 


COLORADO RIVER STORAGE 
PROJECT 

Mr. ENGLE submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill (S. 500) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to construct, operate, and maintain the 
Colorado River storage project and par- 
ticipating projects, and for other pur- 
poses. 
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ADMINISTRATION DID NOT INHERIT: 
LARGE DAIRY PRODUCTS SURPLUS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, in the course of the last 3 years 
I have read a number of newspaper 
stories and editorials to the effect that 
the present administration inherited 
huge and unwieldy stocks of agricultural 
surpluses. I do not know if these stories 
were the product of some reporter’s im- 
agination, or if they were inspired and 
planted for political purposes. 

In any event, I suspect that the general 
public accepts this thesis as a partial 
explanation for agriculture’s difficulties 
during the last 3 years. 

For a time—until I made my own study 
of Commodity Credit Corporation—I 
took these news stories more or less at 
face value. Finally, I decided to make 
a study of CCC holdings with reference 
to dairy products surpluses. As a result 
of this study, I learned some interesting 
sted about CCC’s dairy products hold- 

gs. 

Before I comment on CCC holdings of 
dairy products, I wish to make this gen- 
eral observation on the total Commodity 
Credit Corporation holdings as of De- 
cember 31, 1952. On this date, which 
was 20 days before the present adminis- 
tration took office, CCC had an inven- 
tory $1,053,429,000 worth of agricultural 
surpluses. In addition to inventory, 
CCC had pledged for loans another 81.— 
398,773,000. Thus, CCC on December 31, 
1952 had in inventory and pledges for 
loans a total $2,452,202,000. 

In a speech before the American Dairy 
Association on March 23, 1953, Secretary 
of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson said: 

Over a billion dollars worth of farm prod- 
ucts were owned by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation when we took office. 


Now, let us look at the CCC report for 
3 years later—that is for December 31, 
1955. On December 31, 1955, Commodity 
Credit Corporation had in inventory sur- 
pluses valued at $6,082,180,000. In addi- 
tion to this, CCC had pledged for loans 
a total of $2,584,129,000. This adds up 
to a total of $8,666,309,000 in CCC inven- 
tory and pledges for loans. 

The December 31, 1955, CCC holdings 
are 344 times larger than Commodity 
Credit Corporation’s inventory and 
pledges for loans on December 31, 1952. 

As I stated earlier in these remarks, my 
main reason for making a survey of CCC 
holdings was to ascertain the facts with 
respect to dairy products. The facts, 
I find, show that the administration did 
not inherit huge and unwieldy surpluses 
of dairy products. 

On January 19, 1953, which was the last 
day in office of the previous administra- 
tion, CCC had in inventory a total of $34,- 
627,000 worth of dairy products. Yes, 
the total of CCC dairy products sur- 
pluses was $34,627,000. 

The latest figures that I was able to 
secure show that CCC had in inventory a 
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total of $95,610,000 in dairy products on 
March 7, 1956. In addition to this, CCC 
also had about $18 million worth of 
cheese and butter for processing. Thus, 
the total value of CCC dairy surpluses on 
March 7, 1956, was $113,610,000. 

The March 7, 1956, holdings are slight- 
ly more than three times as large as the 
value of dairy surpluses inherited by the 
present administration on January 19, 
1953. Again, I reiterate that the pres- 
ent administration did not inherit huge 
and unwieldy surpluses of dairy prod- 
ucts. 


HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE 
AGENCY 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, last week 
news reports related to us that the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency was con- 
ducting a letter-writing contest among 
housewives, offering as a prize an all- 
expense trip to Washington to attend a 
conference, the announced purpose of 
which is to determine what women desire 
in a home. This is a ridiculous waste of 
taxpayers’ money, for the Federal Gov- 
ernment does not build houses; and I 
suspect that the average builder, who 
competes in a free market, has a pretty 
good idea of what women want in a 
home and, furthermore, I suspect the 
average builder makes every effort to 
keep abreast of these desires. 

I hope, Mr. Speaker, that the appro- 
priate committees will attempt to find 
out under what authorization the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency is plan- 
ning to spend this money; and, if money 
Congress authorized for some other pur- 
pose is to be used, I would like to know 
whether there are other instances of mis- 
use of public funds. 

We are all concerned with the problem 
of adequate housing for American fam- 
ilies. I am deeply concerned with the 
problem, and have supported and will 
continue to support any and all legisla- 
tion designed for this purpose. Today 
the problem in homebuilding is eco- 
nomic; there is grave danger that build- 
ers may be priced out of the mass-build- 
ing market. The rising cost of land is an 
acute problem. Now, if Administrator 
Cole wants to make a real contribution, 
he might very well call a conference of 
builders to determine ways and means 
of providing the American family with 
more home for less money. 


CYPRUS INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, March 25, 1956, I attended a ban- 
quet in the city of East Chicago, Ind., 
commemorating the 135th anniversary 
of free and independent Greece. 

It was the unanimous wish of the 
great gathering that Congress take im- 
mediate action to urge the British Gov- 
ernment to revise its aggressive policy 
toward the people of Cyprus and give its 
citizens freedom to act by plebiscite on 
the question of its returning as part of 
the Greek Nation. The arrest and ban- 
ishing of Archbishop Makarios was de- 
nounced as tyrannical and an act that 
will foment bitterness and impede the 
cause of peace in Europe and the Middle 
East. The policy of England in the 
Greek controversy is unfortunate, pro- 
vincial and dictatorial. 

Our country is spending billions to 
win the minds of the people of Asian 
and African countries. The British pol- 
icy toward Greece is giving the Com- 
munists fertile propaganda to use 
against the Western Democracies. 

Today, I have introduced a resolution 
urging the Congress to assert itself re- 
garding the injustice being done to the 
Greek nation by Great Britain in this 
crisis. I hope this resolution can be 
expedited and considered by Congress 
at an early date. 


COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that subcommittee 
No. 5 of the Committee on Small Busi- 
ness be permitted to sit during general 
debate while the House is in session to- 
morrow afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


AIR POLLUTION 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, Sub- 
committee No. 5 of the House Select 
Committee on Small Business has re- 
ceived many complaints from small- 
business men regarding the harmful eco- 
nomic effects of smog on their businesses 
and asking if there are any means by 
which the Federal Government can take 
more effective action. 

In connection with this subject I would 
like to read the following letter addressed 
to me by Mr. S. Smith Griswold, air. pol- 
lution control officer for the Air Pollution 
Control District, county of Los Angeles: 

Marcu 7, 1956. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ROOSEVELT; I am trans- 
mitting herewith for your consideration a 
copy of the district’s request to the Federal 
Government for a financial allocation to be 
devoted to air-pollution research of national 
interest. Attached also is a copy of a resolu- 


tion adopted by the board of supervisors at 
their Tuesday meeting. 


March 27. 


As you may recall, the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare had original- 
ly requested an appropriation of $3 million 
to finance the Federal air-pollution-research 
program for the next fiscal year. Upon an 
examination of that program, however, we 
felt that an increased appropriation should 
be sought in order to finance several projects 
necessary to the resolution of our own smog 
problem, but which were of national rather 
than of purely local significance. We, there- 
fore, had several discussions with Federal 
officials and with the Los Angeles County 
delegation in Congress. 

As a result of these discussions a compre- 
hensive conference between representatives 
of the Federal Government, the State of Cali- 
fornia, and local public and private air-pollu- 
tion agencies in California was held at Ber- 
keley last month. Resulting from that con- 
ference was a request that the Air Pollution 
Control District submit details on several re- 
search projects which the conference had 
concluded should properly be performed by 
the Federal Government. This list of proj- 
ects, requiring expenditures of more than 
$700,000, was prepared and forwarded to Dr. 
Malcolm Merrill on March 1, 1956, for his 
transmittal to the Federal Government. 

Since submitting this letter, however, Sen- 
ator THOMAS KUCHEL has informed us that 
the House of Representatives has given 
passage to the Federal air-pollution appro- 
priation bill and has cut the originally re- 
quested amount of $3 million by $260,000. 
Since the original request of $3 million was 
considered inadequate, the present allow- 
ance, after the House cut, will fall short by 
about $1 million of being a sufficient amount 
to carry on the most important and urgent 
research projects. 

In view of these factors, I felt that you 
would like to be informed of this situation 
and that you might wish to take such cor- 
rective action as is required in Congress in 
order to increase the Federal appropriations 
for the next fiscal year. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly our belief 
that the taxpayers of California and of Los 
Angeles County should not be expected to 
bear the full financial responsibility for 
projects which are more properly of national 
interest and importance. 


As a result of the foregoing informa- 
tion, and as chairman of Subcommittee 
No. 5 of the House Select Committee on 
Small Business, I conferred with the 
Honorable J. Percy Priest, chairman of 
the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, who is in full accord 
and agreement with the members of Sub- 
committee No. 5 that the air pollution or 
smog hearings in Los Angeles will be 
very helpful to his committee in deter- 
mining what remedial Federal legisla- 
tion will be most effective to combat the 
serious air pollution programs in Los 
Angeles and other cities throughout the 
Nation. Therefore, Subcommittee No. 5 
of the House Select Committee on Small 
Business will hold smog hearings in Los 
Angeles next May 18 and 19. 


AMENDMENT OF REFUGEE RELIEF 
ACT 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced two bills to amend the 
Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as amended. 
The first amendment I offered is to elim- 
inate the requirement that governments 
grant to aliens seeking admission under 
the act, certificates of readmission be- 
fore they may be considered for a visa. 
I have offered this amendment because 
during an extended inspection trip of the 
Far East last fall, I found that the re- 
quirement in the present law in this re- 
spect was seriously retarding the success- 
ful administration of the act and greatly 
reducing good will in the Far East which 
will surely come if the benefits of the 
Refugee Relief Act are successfully ad- 
ministered. I found that most of the 
governments in the Far East, many of 
which have but recently acquired their 
national independence, are extremely 
sensitive to all things which appear to 
infringe upon their national sovereignty. 
Many of them consider it an infringe- 
ment upon that sovereignty if they were 
to issue such certificates of readmission 
because that would give a foreign gov- 
ernment the right to return an immi- 
grant at any time, under any circum- 
stances, and without prior discussion 
with or consideration by the concerned 

-government. Moreover, this require- 
ment has prevented the United States 
from admitting some very talented and 
high type refugees from communism 
simply because governments of the coun- 
tries where they now reside feared to 
enter into an agreement guaranteeing 
certificates of readmission. 

The second amendment I have offered 
eases the present strange, inflexible, and 
in many respects impractical require- 
ment for assurances as outlined in sec- 
tion 7 (a) of the act. It is the pur- 
pose of this amendment to give full and 
proper recognition to the facts that 
American voluntary agencies accredited 
by the Administrator of the Refugee Re- 
lief Act, are completely dependable and 
in every sense competent to prevent 
aliens in whom they have taken an in- 
terest from becoming a public charge 
when admitted to the United States. 
These American voluntary agencies have 
established a fine record in assisting our 
Government in the carrying out of ref- 
ugee programs in the past. That record 
shows the best guaranty the Govern- 
ment can have against an immigrant be- 
coming a public charge is to have one of 
these voluntary agencies take an inter- 
est in the alien’s case and to lay out a 
plan for the rapid and complete integra- 
tion of that alien into the American way 
of life. 

Mr. Speaker, there are several pending 
amendments to the Refugee Relief Act 
of 1953, including a major one intro- 
duced by the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee. I am hopeful, therefore, that 
the chairman of the subcommittee will 
schedule early hearings on all bills seek- 
ing to amend the Refugee Relief Act of 
1953, as amended. I feel that if the great 
purposes of this legislation, as outlined 
by President Eisenhower, are to be at- 
tained, early and favorable action should 
be taken on these two bills, H. R. 10206, 
and H. R. 10207, 
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PROVIDING REVENUE FOR DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA s 


Mr. McMILLAN, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 9770) to 
provide revenue for the District of Co- 
lumbia, and for other purposes, with 
Senate amendments thereto, disagree to 
the Senate amendments and ask for a 
conference with the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. SMITH of Virginia, 
Harris, and O'Hara of Minnesota. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have a leave of 
absence for 3 or 4 days because of critical 
illness in the family. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


THURSDAY SESSION 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I am getting a bit confused 
about the order of business for the rest 
of this week. This morning we have on 
our side anyway—lI do not know what is 
doing over there—a statement from the 
minority whip that we ought to be here 
Thursday because the farm bill may 
come out for a vote. That I doubt. 
Well, I asked the minority leader. 
did not seem to know. Does anybody 
know about it? Are there any volun- 
teers with information which will guide 
us through Friday? If there are none, 
I would like to ask the minority whip 
what you mean by that notice? Do you 
want us here Thursday and Friday or 
do you not? Perhaps later the majority 
leader and the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture will oblige. 

Mr. ARENDS. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. ARENDS. It is a case of a plain 
possibility. It may be possible. That 
is all I can say to the gentleman. From 
the rumors I have heard, it is a possi- 
bility, and I say that so that everyone 
may be alerted. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. DIES. It was reported in the 
press this morning 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Which 
paper? Was it the Washington Post? 


I do not want to take anything they say- 


as a guide. 

Mr. DIES. I think it was the Wash- 
ington Post; but they quoted certain 
Senators and others as saying that they 
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were going to have a farm bill before we 
recessed on Friday. That is what the 
paper said. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. If the 
bill comes out it will be a surprise to 
most of the Members. I do not believe 
the paper. Do you? 

Mr. DIES. Not all of it. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Horrman] 
has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Can I 
get the information from the chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 


SPECIAL ORDER VACATED 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the special order 
granted me for today be vacated. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


‘ 


THE UNITED STATES NAVY: DE- 
FENDER OF AMERICAN FREEDOM 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 162 
years ago today, on March 27, 1794, the 
Congress passed, and President George 
Washington approved, an act to pro- 
vide a naval armament. The Barbary 
pirates—corsairs from Morocco, Algiers, 
and Tripoli—were capturing and pillag- 
ing American merchant ships, robbing 
and kidnaping their crews, Our infant 
Nation had to construct and send war- 
ships to the distant Mediterranean for 
the safety of our citizens and the pro- 
tection of our commerce. The 6 frig- 
ates—one of them the Constitution or 
“Old Ironsides”—authorized by that act 
of March 1794, were the beginnings of 
our permanent Navy, now the largest 
and most powerful fleet afloat. 

The early growth of our Navy was a 
slow one. As late as 1886 the United 
States Navy was in 12th place among 
the navies of the world. But already 
it could look back on a past bright with 
accomplishment both solid and dra- 
matic. Consider, for example, the open- 
ing up of Japan to western influence. 
An American naval officer, Commodore 
Matthew C. Perry, commanded the four 
American men-of-war which sailed up 
Tokyo Bay on a tranquil summer day 
in July 1853. The development of Japan 
as a modern nation dates directly from 
this unexpected contact with Western 
military technology. 

It was in the last years of the 19th 
century that the great growth of our 
Navy occurred. The worldwide realiza- 
tion of the importance of seapower that 
took place in the 1890's was due in large 
part to the writings of a United States 
naval officer, Adm. Alfred T. Mahan, 
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Mahan emphasized the combat role of 
whole fleets of ships. The conception of 
a naval task force is one we owe to 
Mahan. 

In 1907 our Navy was second only to 
the British. During the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War it had captured the Philip- 
pine Islands. During the First World 
War our Navy transported over 2 million 
soldiers to battlefields in France, guard- 
ed our merchant marine and that of our 
allies, and successfully defeated the sub- 
marine menace in the Atlantic. 

Our Navy performed these same func- 
tions magnificently during the Second 
World War. But in addition, in the Pa- 
cific, under the overall command of Fleet 
Adm. Chester W. Nimitz, the United 
States Navy spearheaded the capture of 
an entire series of enemy-held islands 
along the seemingly endless chain lead- 
ing to Japan itself. The defeat of the 
Japanese at Midway—the first decisive 
defeat suffered by its navy in 350 years— 
is one of the most glorious chapters in the 
history of the United States Navy. The 
Japanese treaty of surrender was signed 
in Tokyo Bay on an American battleship, 
the U. S. S. Missouri. Once again the 
United States Navy had come to Tokyo. 

The Navy has a glorious tradition to 
look back on, but it looks forward, not 
back. The Navy of March 27, 1956, is 
the world’s most modern as well as the 
world’s largest naval force. Its 2,753 
ships include atomic-powered subma- 
rines, aircraft carriers, and a guided- 
missile cruiser. Its 17,079 aircraft, many 
of them jet-propelled, are eloquent wit- 
ness to the enthusiasm with which the 
Navy has adapted to the age of airpower. 
Even a jet seaplane is in production. 

Today the Navy maintains two great 
operational fleets: the Seventh Fleet, off 
the China coast, and the Sixth Fleet, in 
the Mediterranean, both of them power- 
ful deterrents to aggression. In 1794, be- 
cause of our weakness, we were for a 
time forced to pay tribute to the Barbary 
pirates. Now we no longer choose to pay 
tribute to aggressors. Be it in the Medi- 
terranean or off the China coast, in the 
Atlantic or in the Pacific, our Navy 
steams proudly forth, in defense of our 
freedom. 


CAUSES OF LARGE INCREASE IN 
TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 357, and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 


The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, acting as a 
whole or by subcommittee, is authorized and 
directed to conduct a full and complete in- 
vestigation and study of the large increase 
in traffic accidents on the streets and high- 
ways of the United States during recent 
years, in order to determine (1) the extent 
to which excessive speed, intoxication, lack 
of adequate safety inspection of vehicles, in- 
sufficiently strict State and local laws, poor 
condition of highways, and other factors 
have been responsible for such increase and 
for the resulting deaths, personal injuries, 
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and economic losses, and (2) the measures 
hich may be taken by the Federal Govern- 
ment to assist in eliminating such accidents 
or reducing their frequency and severity. 

The committee shall report to the House 
(or to the Clerk of the House if the House is 
not in session) as soon as practicable during 
the present Congress the results of its in- 
vestigation and study, together with such 
recommendations as it deems advisable, 

For the purpose of carrying out this reso- 
lution the committee or subcommittee is 
authorized to sit and act during the present 
Congress at such times and places within 
the United States, its Territories, and pos- 
sessions, whether the House is in session, 
has recessed, or has adjourned, and to hold 
such hearings as it deems necessary. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 3, after the word “authorized”, 
strike out and directed.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Brown], and at this time I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the reading of the reso- 
lution declares its purpose. It is simply 
broadening the base of the jurisdiction 
of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce temporarily so that they 
may investigate the traffic situation. 

I know of no opposition to the rule. 
There was no opposition to it in our 
committee. 

I now yield such time as he may re- 
quire to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
spring is here again, and with its arrival 
comes the annual flood of inquiries from 
students of colleges and high schools re- 
questing all kinds of information relative 
to the life of a Congressman. One par- 
ticular question prompted me to sit up 
and take notice What is the average 
Congressman like?“ 

Now, I thought, who is a good ex- 
ample? Surely, he is not the man who 
creates newspaper headlines, or gets the 
most attention on TV or radio. He is 
the Congressman who goes about his 
work day by day, diligently and con- 
scientiously striving to fulfill his duty to 
his people. He is the man who comes 
to Congress committed to represent ap- 
proximately 300,000 men and women of 
his State whose trust and faith he must 
merit and retain. 

“Such a man,“ I said to myself, “is my 
colleague HARLEY O. Staccers, from the 
Second District of West Virginia. I'll tell 
the students about him.” 

Then I thought why should I restrict 
my reply to the students, why not direct 
it to all who wish to read it in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

So, men and women, let me present an 
outstanding Congressman—HarLey O. 
StTaccers—a hardworking, determined, 
and courageous man who has the respect 
of every Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

When he has a project to develop, he 
begins at the bottom, follows it through 
from subcommittee to full committee, 
and to the floor of the House. When he 
thinks it is necessary he will contact 
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every individual member of the House in 
behalf of his project. Congressman 
HARLEY Sraccers is a go-getter and di- 
rects a course of hard labor and perse- 
verance to a goal worthy of a statesman, 

Congressman STAGGERS came to Wash- 
ington in 1949. He made friends. He 
studied and learned. It was not long 
until he began to act. The Second Dis- 
trict of West Virginia soon began to 
realize here was a man of action. 

Now, let us review his record. 

ALLEGANY BALLISTICS LABORATORY 


Because security requirements have 
heretofore largely prevented publicity of 
the work being done at the Allegany 
Ballistics Laboratory in Mineral County, 
W. Va., little is known about this plant. 

Now the story can be told about the 
struggle to keep open and going one of 
the most important research laborato- 
ries in America—the Allegany Ballistics 
Laboratory. Many hours of hard work 
have been devoted to this plant with 
practically no recognition. 

When some of the employees received 
notice that their services were no longer 
needed and funds were being curtailed 
for the continuation of this laboratory, 
HARLEY Staccers went to work and ex- 
erted every effort toward correcting 
this condition. He helped obtain the 
necessary appropriation and through his 
efforts the plant received a number of 
vitally important work assignments that 
otherwise would have been given to some 
other laboratory. 

For instance, here are some of the 
projects that have been developed to a 
great extent at this plant and which are 
now guarding the ramparts of America, 
protecting you and me night and day 
from enemy attack: the Nike guided 
missile, the Army Honest John missile, 
the Terrier guided missile, and the Dea- 
con rocket. 

In addition to these, the laboratory is 
busy on classified developments of com- 
parable scope and importance to the 
defense of our Nation. 

Greatly through Congressman HARLEY 
STAGGERS’ efforts Federal money has been 
appropriated to relocate the road which 
presently runs through the middle of the 
property and close to the plant. A con- 
tract has been let for $438,152 for this 
relocation and the work is now approxi- 
mately 15 percent completed. It will 
add to the safety and increase security 
measures which will make possible fu- 
ture expansion. 

During these explosive times we thank 
God for such laboratories that develop 
protection for all the people, 

HOSPITALS 


One of the most important veterans 
hospitals in America is the Baker Vet- 
erans’ Administration Center located at 
Martinsburg, W. Va. In 1950, this hos- 
pital was slated to be closed by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration which would have 
represented a loss of many millions of 
dollars to the Government and the elimi- 
nation of hundreds of beds for patients. 
Congressman STAGGERS immediately pre- 
sented facts and figures to the officials 
showing the need for this facility and 
obtained cancellation of the closing 
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order at a saving to the United States 
Government. 

For the fiscal year of 1956 the operat- 
ing budget for Baker VA Center is $5,- 
307,626 which would have been sorely 
missed by the Martinsburg area. 

As a member of the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, Con- 
gressman STaccErs helped pass legisla- 
tion providing for hospital survey and 
construction. Under this act, Mr. STAG- 
GERS has been able to bring to the hos- 
pitals of his district much needed im- 
provements which could only be made by 
participation of Federal funds. Know- 
ing of the dire need of medical centers 
in his district, he realized they could not 
become a reality without a contribution 
from the Federal Government. 

To the Denmar Sanitarium in Poca- 
hontas County, 100 beds were added—a 
nurses’ home and doctors’ quarters were 
built releasing additional beds for pa- 
tients. The allocation of $176,000 of Fed- 
eral money gave much needed aid to this 
important tuberculosis sanitarium. 

In Webster County, W. Va., the resi- 
dents were in dire need of a hospital. 
The Second District Congressman imme- 
diately started the wheels rolling where- 
by the Federal Government contributed 
$332,356 of the total cost to construct the 
Webster County Memorial Hospital. 

Congressman Staccers has also by his 
work and vote, along with the other 
Members who believe in this program, 
made available Federal funds which en- 
abled the Broaddus Hospital in Philippi 
to obtain $960,332; the Preston Memorial 
Hospital in Kingwood $833,006, and the 
Monongalia General Hospital in Morgan- 
town $160,735. 

HARPERS FERRY NATIONAL MONUMENT 


Shortly after coming to Congress, one 
of the first ambitions of Congressman 
STAGcERS was to inject new life into the 
dying plan to develop and popularize the 
Harpers Ferry National Monument and 
Park near Harpers Ferry, W. Va., where 
nature in all her glory blessed the coun- 
tryside. HARLEY STAGGERS could see the 
potentialities of this park becoming a 
mecca for thousands of visitors, not 
only from West Virginia and neighbor- 
ing States, but from all parts of the 
Nation. 

He took his case to the National Park 
Service, to the citizens of the commu- 
nity, to the Governor of West Virginia, 
and to the Congress of the United States. 

Today, this beautiful and historical 
land is open to thousands to see and en- 
joy and promises for greater develop- 
ment and improvement are assured by 
an operating budget of $141,305 for the 
fiscal year, and an estimated future ex- 
penditure of $1,200,000 for rehabilita- 
tion and construction. 

Truly, Congressman Sraccers has 
helped greatly to bring the majestic hills 
of West Virginia to all America. 

THE BUREAU OF MINES EXPERIMENT STATION 


One of the notable fights the Second 
District Congressman won was to obtain 
authorization of Congress for the Bu- 
reau of Mines Experiment Station in 
Morgantown. This was a prize that sev- 
eral States were vying for. Almost sin- 
glehandedly, Congressman Sraccers fi- 
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nally had this important research center 
located in his district. 

This laboratory was established at a 
cost of $2,600,000 and is one of the finest 
of its kind in the world. His efforts to- 
day are paying off not only in its useful- 
ness in our economic development but 
in our national defense for the future. 

I remember this legislative fight very 
well because Speaker RAYBURN and I, 
at the request of Congressman STAGGERS, 
and because of our deep respect for him 
individually and as legislators, actively 
supported him in his successful efforts. 
Congressman STaccers enjoys the con- 
fidence of the Democratic leadership. 

LOCKS AND DAMS 


Congressman STAGGERS has worked for 
and helped in obtaining an authoriza- 
tion of money to complete the work of 
the Morgantown locks and dam. He 
has consistently worked for the con- 
struction of the Hildebrand lock and 
dam. After 8 years of efforts, he has 
been rewarded by an appropriation of $1 
million to start work during this current 
fiscal year. Two million dollars is pro- 
gramed for the fiscal year 1957, but Con- 
gressman STAGGERS has asked the com- 
mittee to increase the appropriation to 
$4 million. This would save the Federal 
Government time and money if allocated 
now. The overall cost of this project 
will be around $14 million. It will be 
of unestimable value to the industry of 
the Monongahela Valley. 

AIRPORTS 


Being a member of the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee of the 
House, Congressman Sraccers has had 
the privilege of working for the improve- 
ments of airports throughout our coun- 
try and especially for those in West Vir- 
ginia. This has been a personal satis- 
faction to him with the development in 
the field of aeronautics at such a high 
level and the need for airport facilities. 

Having learned to fly prior to World 
War II and serving actively in the Navy 
Air Corps during the war, HARLEY STAG- 
GERS has a great personal interest in ad- 
vancing aviation, especially in the de- 
velopment of the safety factors. 

Congressman STAGGERS has been ex- 
ceptionally successful in making avail- 
able Federal funds, particularly for air- 
ports at Elkins, Martinsburg, Morgan- 
town, and Petersburg. 

At the present time $23,726 is pro- 
gramed for work at the million-dollar 
Elkins Airport. Three hundred thou- 
sand dollars has been programed in 1956 
for Morgantown. There are a number 
of programs involved for the years ahead 
and Congressman STAGGERS is prepared 
to follow through on each of them. 


NATIONAL FORESTS 


The Second Congressional District is 
blessed with two national forests. Head- 
quarters for the Monongahela National 
Forest is located at Elkins, W. Va., It is 
a tribute to the distinguished gentleman 
of West Virginia to have obtained a half- 
million dollars to met extended obliga- 
tions of the Forest Service in those por- 
tions of the Monongahela National For- 
est and the George Washington National 


Forest. This half-million dollars, or 
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$521,000 for fiscal year 1956 is an increase 
of approximately $100,000 over 1955 and 
Congressman STAGGERS is hoping to have 
this increased another $100,000 for the 
fiscal year 1957. 

Fifty-one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-four dollars has been earmarked 
for the Fearnow Experimental Forest at 
Parsons, W. Va. Congressman STAGGERS 
has also asked for an even larger appro- 
priation for this important work for next 
year. 

Starting a one-man fight in 1949, Con- 
gressman Staccers obtained an appro- 
priation of $22,000 to construct the recre- 
ation hall at Camp Horse Shoe near 
Parsons. Against great odds, he was able 
to get the money to build this hall which 
has benefitted thousands of children and 
adults not only in his State of West Vir- 
ginia but it has been used by the sur- 
rounding States of Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, and Virginia. The YMCA uses this 
as a recreational camp for crippled and 
underprivileged children. 


MORGANTOWN ORDNANCE WORKS 


One of Congressman STAGGERS’ Cru- 
sades of which he is very proud is the cul- 
mination of his efforts to bring employ- 
ment to Morgantown by the leasing of 
the Morgantown Ordnance Works to the 
Mathieson Chemical Co. 

This plant was closed at the conclu- 
sion of World War II and was to be com- 
pletely abandoned by the Government. 
It covered more than 825 acres and rep- 
resented an investment of some $75 mil- 
lion, yet it was valueless as far as the 
economy of Morgantown was concerned. 
HARLEY Staccers entered with energy 
and enthusiasm in the face of what ap- 
peared to be a hopeless situation in op- 
posing the abandoning of this plant. 

Taking his problem to the head of the 
Departments of Defense and Agriculture 
and to the President of the United States, 
he presented his pleas which were finally 
answered and the plant is now being run 
for the Government by the Mathieson 
Chemical Corp., which today employs at 
least 1,000 persons and whose opportuni- 
ties for the future are unlimited. 

LEETOWN 


At Leetown, Jefferson County, there is 
located a Federal laboratory and fish 
hatchery. Eighty-eight thousand dol- 
lars were appropriated for the operation 
for the current fiscal year. The territory 
served by this station is extensive and the 
demands for trout and warm-water fishes 
are enormous. In addition, this labora- 
tory does research work on diseases of 
hatchery trout. 

The station is not fully developed to 
meet requirements of its extensive pro- 
gram and much is to be done in the fu- 
ture in replacing wornout facilities. It 
is estimated that $325,000 will be needed 
to replace buildings, ponds, and expanded 
research work. 

Congressman Sraccers has already in- 
itiated a program which he hopes will 
eventually make this work possible. 

FLOOD CONTROL 

When Congressman STAGGERS first 
came to Congress, the Savage River 
Reservoir Dam project had been stopped 
and abandoned. Through his efforts 
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and those of his Maryland colleague 
this project was revised and completed. 
As a result, it has helped in flood pro- 
tection and the development of industry 
along the north branch of the Potomac 
River. 

Congressman Sraccers has worked and 
helped obtain an appropriation of 
around $6 million for the completion of 
the Cumberland-Ridgeley flood- control 
project. This past year, he had a resolu- 
tion passed in the House authorizing sur- 
vey work on the north branch of the 
Potomac River above Ridgeley and Cum- 
berland, Md. He has obtained an ap- 
propriation to carry on this work, which 
is to start in the very near future. Plans 
are being made for the flood protection 
of Keyser, Piedmont, Blaine, and Bayard. 

Another resolution which the Con- 
gressman has proposed calls for a com- 
plete survey of the whole Potomac River, 
seeking flood protection for that entire 
area. 

During the disastrous flood of 1950, 
which did so much damage in the South 
Branch Valley of the Potomac River of 
his State of West Virginia, Congressman 
STaGGERs personally visited the Corps of 
Engineers and the President of the 
United States and obtained emergency 
funds which were allocated to rehabili- 
tate this distress area which included 
Grant, Hardy, Pendleton, and Hamp- 
shire Counties. 

The Congressman now has a bill pend- 
ing in the Public Works Committee to 
authorize the construction of a dam in 
the Rowlesburg area. 

He has intervened with the district 
Army engineers asking for help for the 
protection of the people in Pocahontas 
County from the floods caused by the 
overflow of Knapps Creek and the 
Greenbrier River. He is hoping that in 
the very near future some aid can be 
given to this area. 

The Parsons area is also included un- 
der study at this time for possible flood- 
control protection authorized by reso- 
lution drawn up by Congressman STAG- 
GERS and passed by the appropriate com- 
mittee of Congress in 1955. 

RURAL ELECTRIFICATION AND RURAL TELEPHONE 
SERVICE 

Being rural born, Congressman STAG- 
GERS was well aware of the need for rural 
electrification and rural telephone serv- 
ice. He was an ardent backer of this 
program in his district as he felt that 
the people who live in the rural com- 
munities were entitled to this service as 
well as their city cousins. 

The Rural Telephone Service of Hardy 
County participated in the program ob- 
taining $353,000 from this appropriation 
that was made available to some extent 
through the Congressman’s efforts. 
Other applications are pending for 
future improvements of this service in 
his district. 

RADIO ASTRONOMY CENTER 

If plans that are now drawn up are 
carried out, the first research radio ob- 
servatory in the United States will be 
established in the Second Congressional 
District of West Virginia. The total 
cost of this laboratory will run around 
$25 million. Three and a half. million 
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dollars has been appropriated 
for the initial cost. This project will be 
of immeasurable value not only to the 
Second Congressional District but to the 
State of West Virginia and all America. 

Congressman Sraccers is cooperating 
with the National Science Foundation 
and Associated Universities, Inc., and 
has been practically assured that this 
project will be located in his district 
since the area meets all the specifica- 
tions. 

THE C. & O. PARKWAY 

Congressman STaccers helped to ob- 
tain authorization for the scenic park- 
way to be built along the historic C. & O. 
Canal, The overall program will pre- 
serve the beautiful and historic attrac- 
tions along the canal and bring many 
benefits to the people of Morgan County. 

The foregoing has been a detailed 
account of specific accomplishments of 
Congressman STAGGERS, but by no means 
does it complete his roster of interests 
and activities. 

The small farmer, not only of the 
Second District of West Virginia but of 
the whole Nation, has had Congressman 
StTaccErs’ special interest. He was reared 
on a small farm in Mineral County and 
as a youth and as a man had firsthand 
contacts with the problems of agricul- 
ture. Today, as a small farmer himself 
near Keyser, he comes face to face with 
agriculture headaches. The little farmer, 
the poultry raiser, the livestock producer, 
and the fruitgrower, all can look to Con- 
gressman STAGGERS for his support. 

Along with the small farmer, the 
small-business man shares the active in- 
terest of HARLEY STaccers. He is always 
on the alert to protect his constituents. 
To counteract the controversal gas bill, 
he introduced his own bill to protect the 
consumer. He fought and voted against 
the gas bill knowing its harmful features 
to the consumers of his district. 

Being a Navy veteran of 4 years, he 
has personal knowledge of the anxieties 
and needs of the men and women who 
fought for this country. While a mem- 
ber of the House Veterans’ Committee, 
Congressman STAGGERS was actively in- 
terested in legislation beneficial to the 
veterans and their dependents. He in- 
troduced and fought for legislation that 
promoted the welfare of the men and 
women who served their country. 

The railroader has a true friend in 
Congressman STAGGERS. He remembers 
his railroading days and buddies and 
their problems. When railroad legisla- 
tion is before the House, Congressman 
Sraccers is right in there pitching. 

Congressman STAGGERS was one of the 
leaders in the fight to expand social- 
security benefits to State and municipal 
workers and to schoolteachers. Having 
been a former State road worker and a 
former teacher in West Virginia, he 
knows from experience the hardships 
and.enigmas of the State employees and 
members of the teaching profession. 

And now, my friends, I am happy to 
tell you that the good works of my col- 
league HARLEY O. STAGGERS have not gone 
unnoticed. Among the thousands of in- 
dividual requests for assistance and ad- 
vice received in his office annually, there 
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are a goodly number of letters of thanks 
and praise. These are cherished as 
worthwhile fruits of unselfish labor ren- 
dered in the true sense of brotherhood. 

In addition to the widow’s “Thank 
you, Mr. StaGccers,” or the veteran’s 
“Thanks, Harley,” other expressions of 
gratitude come to mind. There are two 
in particular that I recall—both from the 
American Legion. 

One citation is from the officers and 
members of Air Service Post 501, which 
directs its gratitude thus: 

To the Honorable HARLEY O. STaccers, who, 
with unfailing courage and devotion to the 
causes of freedom, rendered most valuable 
services to the United States of America in 
the Armed Forces and who today in the Con- 
gress is advancing the cause of airpower. 


And the other is forcibly written by 
the members of Housing Post, No. 66, as 
late as March 13, 1956: 

To a distinguished Legionnaire, the Hon- 
orable Hartey O. Sraccers, Representative 
of the Second Congressional District of West 
Virginia, for his outstanding legislative ac- 
complishments for the interest and benefit 
of fellow veterans while serving as a Mem- 
ber of Congress since 1949. 


While these two citations, couched in 
figurative language, are welcomed and 
valued by HARLEY Sraccers, they in no 
sense outdo the plain and simple “Thank 
you, Harley” from you and me. 

Yes, I say, “Thank you, Harley, for the 
8 years of unselfish and devoted service 
you have given here in the Halls of Con- 
gress for the welfare of your country, 
the State of West Virginia, and particu- 
larly the people of your district. You 
can be proud of your excellent attend- 
ance record to rollealls of the House.“ 

Harley is a champion of flood control, 
conservation, good roads, rural electri- 
fication, new industry, better schools, 
national defense, and clean government. 

As a closing reflection, I believe my 
colleague is a man of genuine Christian 
principles, living and working toward the 
betterment of all mankind. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. SCHENCK]. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, we have 
each been aware of the very serious rec- 
ord of traffic accidents on our highways 
and the need for a great deal of careful 
study to ascertain what remedial legis- 
lation is needed and what action can be 
taken. I feel that this resolution intro- 
duced by my distinguished colleague 
from Alabama [Mr. Roserts] is a very 
worthwhile resolution, that it is a very 
necessary project that our committee 
should undertake, and that the resolution 
should be passed unanimously. 

Mr, BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
the resolution introduced by the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. ROBERTS], sim- 
ply gives to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce of the House au- 
thority, which the Rules Committee I 
am sure believes they already have bas- 
ically, to investigate highway traffic mat- 
ters. The real result of the adoption of 


this resolution would simply be to author- 
ize that committee to obtain records, 
papers, make reports, and so forth in 
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connection with its investigation of traf- 
fic matters. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further requests 
for time. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 
The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, the res- 
olution we are considering here today, 
sponsored by my good friend the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. Ropers], 
House Resolution 357, directs the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
to conduct a full and complete investiga- 
tion and study of the factors responsible 
for the increase in traffic accidents on 
the streets and highways of the United 
States and the measures which may be 
taken by the Federal Government to as- 
sist in eliminating such accidents or re- 
ducing their frequency and severity. 

There is no question in my mind about 
the compelling need for the Congress to 
take some steps in an effort to halt the 
alarming and appalling accident rate 
and death toll—with the consequent eco- 
nomic losses—which occurs on our Na- 
tion’s streets and highways. 

Last year alone, there were nearly 10 
million traffic accidents in our country. 
Every 25 seconds someone was injured; 
over 36,000 people were killed, over 
1,250,000 were disabled beyond the day 
of the accident. Last year, traffic acci- 
dents alone cost over $4.4 billion; the 
losses in wages came to a towering $1.2 
billion; the medical expense hit $100 mil- 
lion. The economic loss is truly stagger- 
ing. Economic loss, however great, is 
secondary to loss of life and limb, A 
human life lost can never be replaced. 
Surgery and medicine, with all of their 
miracles and wonders, cannot make 
whole again the maimed and the 
crippled. The protection and safety of 
human beings should be our first concern. 

It was for this reason I introduced 
House Resolution 349 calling for a crea- 
tion of a select committee of 5 members, 
to be appointed by the Speaker. This 
committee would then conduct an in- 
vestigation and study, looking toward 
the exercise of Federal authority to pro- 
mote street and highway safety. This 
committee would be charged with the 
formulation of appropriate legislation to 
promote traffic safety on the streets and 
highways of the United States. 

My reason for calling for a select com- 
mittee was due to the many ramifications 
this type of legislation would entail and 
to insure that the measure would in no 
way overlap jurisdiction of various com- 
mittees in the House. I gave consider- 
able thought and study to recommending 
that the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee be given jurisdiction 
over the problem; however, was fearful 
this may tend to interfere with the ac- 
tivities of the other standing committees 
of the House. 
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In proposing this type of legislation, 
there are many issues we must consider; 
we must be very careful we do not inter- 
fere with States’ rights, we cannot regu- 
late speed laws of various States, we can- 
not tell States what minimum lighting 
to have on their roads, which is the cause 
of many deaths. 

In introducing my bill, I had in mind 
the creation of a National Highway Act 
or model bill applicable to Federal high- 
ways and interstate commerce, which 
proving successful would lead the way 
to adoption of similar measures by each 
State legislature. I am confident that 
many States would follow our example, 
as they did when the Federal Pure Food 
and Drug Act was enacted. 

I believe that House Resolution 349 
that I introduced is much broader in 
scope because it opens the door for all 
recommendations and suggestions to 
promote street and highway safety. 
However, if House Resolution 357 will 
result in our mutual aim, it is insignifi- 
cant which bill is enacted as long as we 
can accomplish our objective of saving 
lives on our Nation’s streets and high- 
ways. I intend to support House Resolu- 
tion 357 and urge that all of you do the 
same. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to speak on the legislation now pending 
before this body, House Resolution 357, 
which, if adopted, provides that the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce investigate the number 
of traffic deaths, now increasing at a 
shocking rate, and the causes for these 
accidents. 

I cannot overemphasize to this House, 
the need for this resolution to be adopt- 
ed. The tragic losses the United States 
is sustaining from traffic deaths and 
casualties is beyond the scope of our 
imagination. I can vividly recall the 
Nation’s grief, which we all felt, over 
our great casualties suffered during 
World War I and World War II and this 
legislative body still devotes time from 
each session to consider veterans’ legisla- 
tion of some type. Yet do you realize 
that in 1 year, I repeat in 1 year, this Na- 
tion suffers as many traffic casualties 
as it has suffered in all of the wars it has 
ever participated in—from the Revolu- 
tionary War, the War of 1812, the Mexi- 
can War, the Civil War, Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, World War I, right down to 
World War II. This is a terrifying sit- 
uation, More casualties in 1 year from 
traffiic accidents than from all the wars. 

In deaths, the Nation's annual traffic 
total now hovers around 40,000. Forty- 
thousand deaths, and nearly 2 million 
persons injured. In World War II we 
sustained approximately 980,000 casual- 
ties. A shocking comparison. What is 
additionally frightening is to witness 
that this number is increasing. Our me- 
chanical technology enables us better to 
injure ourselves. In the period from 
1941 to 1954, traffic injuries rose from 
1,488,000 to 1,960,000 per year. An in- 
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crease of 32 percent. I am happy to say 
that fortunately, while the number of 
accidents increased in this period, the 
ratio of deaths per registered vehicles 
decreased. I am sure that this decrease 
in deaths is in great part due to our ex- 
cellent medical profession and their un- 
ceasing efforts to save human lives. 

How do we as a mature nation cele- 
brate the joyous Christmas season? 
How do we demonstrate our love of man- 
kind during the Yuletide? Traffic sta- 
tistics indicate that we kill him if we 
can. In 1952 during a 4-day Christmas 
holiday, 556 persons were killed—an 
average of 139 persons killed each day. 
The following year, during the 1953 
Christmas season, the tempo increased 
and 174 persons were killed each day. 
In 1954 the average shot up to 196 per- 
sons slaughtered each day of the Christ- 
mas holidays. In 1955 the American 
public indulged in mass slaughter, kill- 
ing 609 people on a 3-day weekend, over 
200 persons a day. 

Aside from the tragic personal loss 
suffered by the families of these indi- 
viduals so killed or maimed, the United 
States suffers a loss in manpower, talent, 
andincome. Where is this mass slaugh- 
ter to stop? Other than talk, what is 
being done to protect the Nation's 
drivers of our more than 58 million reg- 
istered vehicles? The engineering tal- 
ent of our great country each year pre- 
sents the American public with new 
style automobiles with more luxury, more 
horsepower, and, unfortunately, more 
ability to kill its new owner. Except for 
power brakes and the automobile safety 
belt, little has been done to prevent the 
unsuspecting consumer from killing him- 
self and others as he whizzes along the 
highways at phenomenal speeds. It re- 
minds me a little of giving a child a 
loaded revolver and telling him to play 
safely. 

It may be that the automobile as 
presently designed is totally safe, and it 
is only man’s misuse of this power that 
makes it dangerous. Ido not know. It 
may be that more rigid enforcement of 
more stringent traffic laws is what is nec- 
essary. Approximately 46 percent of the 
Nation’s traffic accidents are caused by 
excessive speeding. Approximately 38 
percent of all pedestrians involved in ac- 
cidents were guilty of crossing between 
intersections. What are the solutions to 
these problems? I do not know, and I 
do not believe that the solutions are 
known at this time. It is for this reason 
that I feel such an investigation, as pro- 
vided for in House Resolution 357 can be 
extremely helpful to the entire Nation. 

Publicity campaigns to prevent traffic 
accidents have been conducted by many 
fine organizations but these apparently 
do little to prevent accidents. By Presi- 
dential decree, even a nationwide Safe 
Driving Day was set aside with the 
much-publicized, hoped for goal of no 
casualties. When the day’s score was 
tallied, however, it indicated little dif- 
ference from any other normal day of 
driving. 

Are we going to continue to allow the 
public to murder itself upon the public 
highways or are we going to make an 
effort to determine the cause of these 
accidents so that we can remove, or at 
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least reduce, some of the hazards? I 
personally feel very strongly that an in- 
vestigation, such as proposed in House 
Resolution 357 can help save lives in the 
future and it is for this reason that I am 
here today asking the House to approve 
this resolution. 

The general purpose of House Resolu- 
tion 357 is to help eliminate traffic acci- 
dents and deaths. Specifically, the res- 
olution provides that this investigation 
first determine the causes, going into 
such matters as excessive speeding, in- 
toxication, lack of adequate safety in- 
spection of vehicles, insufficiently strict 
State and local laws, poor condition of 
highways, and other factors affecting 
accidents. Secondly, the investigation 
shall determine what measures may be 
taken by the Federal Government in 
eliminating such accidents or reducing 
their frequency and severity. I am 
aware that several States are making 
strenuous efforts to reduce traffic acci- 
dents within their boundaries. Undoubt- 
edly these States could be helped by in- 
formation compiled by an investigation 
on a nationwide basis. 

I should also like to point out at this 
time, as a firm believer in the independ- 
ence of our States, I do not believe that 
any member need fear this resolution 
will mean Federal interference or con- 
trol. The sole purpose of this resolution 
is to help prevent traffic accidents and 
deaths now being suffered by all the Na- 
tion’s citizens. It is my personal inten- 
tion that this legislation can be bene- 
ficial in helping States draft new, or re- 
vise their present, safety programs by 
discovering new information determin- 
ing the causes and means for preventing 
or reducing accidents. 

House Resolution 357 provides that 
this investigation be conducted by the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce which does have full au- 
thority and jurisdiction to go into the 
matter of traffic safety. The safety of 
railroad, airplane, and public motor-car- 
rier passengers are presently under the 
jurisdiction of the Interstate Committee. 
I have been advised by the chairman of 
this committee, that it is expected that 
the traffic investigation proposed in 
House Resolution 357 can be conducted 
out of existing committee funds and that 
no additional appropriation is antici- 
pated. 

I urge the Members of this House to 
adopt House Resolution 357 in order to 
help prevent the great waste in human 
life now being suffered by nearly 2½ 
million persons each year. We should 
not wait any longer while the magnitude 
of this waste continues to grow. I sin- 
cerely believe that the adoption of House 
Resolution 357 today can help save lives 
for tomorrow. 


ADDITIONAL EMPLOYEES FOR POST 
OFFICE AND DOORKEEPER 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I call up House Resolution 
446 and ask for its immediate consider- 
ation. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That effective April 1, 1956, until 
otherwise provided by law, there shall be 
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paid out of the contingent fund of the House 
compensation at the basic rate of $2,100 each 
per annum for the employment of four addi- 
tional mall clerks, office of the postmaster; 
compensation at the basic rate of $1,900 
each per annum for the employment of six 
additional doormen, office of the doorkeeper; 
additional compensation at the basic rate of 
$270 per annum for cloakroom attendant 
No. 3, and additional compensation at the 
basic rate of 6240 per annum for laborer No. 
2 (cloakroom), office of the doorkeeper. 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. SCHENCK]. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, would 
our colleague explain this resolution? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. This resolution pro- 
vides for 4 additional men in the post 
office, 6 additional doorkeepers, and cor- 
rects the salaries of certain present 
clerks. 

The resolution comes to the House 
with the unanimous recommendation 
of the committee. 

Mr. SCHENCK. I merely want to 
substantiate what our colleague from 
Maryland says, the resolution comes 
with the unanimous report of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 
The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


COLORADO RIVER STORAGE 
PROJECT 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent for the immediate consid- 
eration of the conference report on the 
bill (S. 500) to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Colorado River storage 
project and participating projects, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, may I ask the distin- 
guished gentleman from California 
whether or not this is the conference 
report which was just brought in and 
ordered printed? 

Mr. ENGLE. Itis. Itis a conference 
report unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. BOW. The membership of the 
House has had no opportunity to read 
the conference report or to know what 
is in the conference report. The com- 
mittee members are not here today. 

Mr. ENGLE. The conference report is 
in effect the House bill and is a unani- 
mous report signed by the conferees of 
both House and Senate. The assumption 
is, of course, that the House will agree to 
its own bill. 

Mr. BOW. Have all of the Members 
had an opportunity to read the confer- 
ence report and to know what is in it? 

Mr. ENGLE. I would assume that the 
Members of the House have not had a 
chance to read it inasmuch as it has not 
been printed. However, I assure the 
gentleman that the conference report is 
in effect the bill the House passed. I 
asked unanimous consent to bring it up 
because we want to get it disposed of 
before the Easter recess. Of course, the 
gentleman can object. 

Mr. BOW. Is there any change at all 
from the House bill? 
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Mr. ENGLE. There are some changes, 
but they are largely technical with refer- 
ence to language and not with reference 
to general import. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. ENGLE]? 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, I 
object. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON TREAS- 
URY-POST OFFICE APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL 


Mr.GARY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the managers on the 
part of the House may have until mid- 
night tonight to file a conference report 
on the bill (H. R. 9064) appropriating 
funds for the Treasury and Post Office 
Departments and the Tax Court of the 
United States. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on the District of Columbia may have 
until 12 o’clock tonight to file a confer- 
ence report on the bill H. R. 9770. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


THE FARM BILL 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
see the distinguished gentleman from 
North Carolina, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and also chair- 
man of the House conferees on the farm 
bill, is present. May I ask the gentleman 
if he can give the House any informa- 
tion as to the status and the probabili- 
ties of the conference on the farm bill? 
Before the gentleman answers that 
question may I say that, in my opinion, 
the gentleman from North Carolina, 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and chairman of the House con- 
ferees, as well as the rest of the con- 
ferees, have one of the most important 
tasks resting upon them that any con- 
ference commitiee, in my opinion, has 
ever had. 

As I said yesterday, the House is in 
the situation where a bill which passed 
the other body, organic in its nature, 
changes the organic law in many im- 
portant respects relating to our agricul- 
tural economy. We cannot take that 
up under the rules of the House, where 
debate is thorough and the Members 
have an opportunity to offer amend- 
ments, such as was the case in the other 
body. Under the rules of both branches, 
when the conference report comes back 
it will be more or less a question of 
voting it up or down. 
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Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Of course, 
the conferees could report back to the 
House for instructions. 

Mr. McCORMACK, Of course, that is 
so, but it is rather unusual, and I think 
probably in this case there will be a lot of 
hesitation about doing that. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MARTIN. Of course, you could 
proceed in the normal, natural way and 
report the conference report to the House 
first, when there would be an oppor- 
tunity to make amendments. That could 
be done if it was the desire of the con- 
ferees. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Ido not quite get 
my friend’s observation. 

Mr. MARTIN. Maybe the gentleman 
from North Carolina can enlighten me. 
I understand normally the conference 
report would come to the House first. I 
understand there is going to be an agree- 
ment between the conferees to have the 
Senate act first. Can the gentleman give 
me any information about that? 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, I do not think we 
will have any such agreement. I think 
under the parliamentary procedure it 
will come to the House first, because we 
asked for the conference. 

Mr. MARTIN. That is the normal 
way, but it was reported the bill would 
be called just in the Senate and that 
would prevent a recommitment with an 
amendment. 

Mr. COOLEY. No, I do not think we 
will have any such agreement as that. 
I will be glad to give the House the bene- 
fit of any information I have about it 
at the moment. 

Mr. McCORMACE. I know the gen- 
tleman will. But, I am pursuing the 
observation of my friend from Massa- 
chusetts. With the House acting first, 
as I understand, if there is an agreed 
conference report, it would not be sub- 
ject to amendment except a motion to 
recommit. 

Mr. MARTIN. With instructions. 

Mr. MCCORMACK., Well, that is very 
limited, of course. 

Mr. MARTIN. One motion. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. We are 
faced with the situation where the mem- 
bership of the House on an important 
bill cannot attempt to carry out the will 
of the House by individual Members of- 
fering amendments, the same as if the 
bill came out of the House committee 
and came before us under an open rule 
for instructions and debate and amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MARTIN. That is correct, but by 
bringing it to the House first we could 
at least have one vote that might make it 
possible to have our legislation passed, 
where if we were precluded from that 
vote, the bill might fail. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is true. 

Mr. MARTIN. But the gentleman 
from North Carolina cleared that up 
very well. 

Mr. McCORMACK. But the fact re- 
mains that the conferees, under the 
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chairmanship of the distinguished gen- 
tleman from North Carolina, have a 
grave responsibility in the conference to 
try and bring forth a bill that will fairly 
represent the will of the House without 
the ability of the House to express its will 
in the ordinary way. The gentleman 
from North Carolina has been diligently 
addressing himself to the consideration 
of the bill in conference and also in his 
committee under the limited conditions 
that he could. I might say that there is 
no more important man in the Congress 
to our agricultural community—and I 
am not placing anybody else in a sec- 
ondary position—to our agricultural 
community and to our people as a whole, 
particularly in connection with this bill, 
than the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. Coorey]. And, we all entertain 
the deepest respect for him and profound 
confidence in the gentleman, recogniz- 
ing him not only as an authority on agri- 
cultural legislation but one of the out- 
standing Members of the House. The 
gentleman is devoting his entire time, 
willing to forego the Easter recess, in 
order to continue the conference, if the 
conferees do not agree before Thursday, 
and it is in connection with trying to get 
the information of the gentleman from 
North Carolina as to the probabilities 
that I asked him the question so he could 
advise the House. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I will be glad, Mr. 
Speaker, to answer the gentleman’s in- 
quiry and to give all the information I 
have concerning our very fortunate situ- 
ation, and I say it is unfortunate because 
we are facing this Easter holiday. Not 
only that, but spring is here and planting 
time is upon us. If this bill is going to 
be of any value to the American farmer 
it will be necessary for us to act as ex- 
peditiously as we possibly can. I do know 
that we have a great, a gigantic task. It 
is unfortunate the bill is in the situation 
it is in; and it is unfortunate that Mem- 
bers of this House will not be given an 
opportunity to express themselves on the 
separate controversial issues that are 
presented by this legislation. 

Yesterday I referred to the size of the 
analysis. It is a tremendous task. We 
acted as promptly as circumstances 
would permit. We even went into con- 
ference before conferees were actually 
appointed. We are in conference at the 
moment, in the committee room of the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture. 

Every conferee there has agreed to 
work long hours, night and day if nec- 
essary, and to forego the entire Easter 
holiday, and stay here. 

Some people entertain the hope—I 
think it is a remote possibility—that we 
might reach an agreement between now 
and tomorrow night or between now and 
the time we adjourn on Thursday. I do 
not think it is humanly possible to do so. 
There are too many controversial mat- 
ters in the bill, too many matters 
in the bill that are new, that have 
never even been considered by members 
of the House Committee on Agriculture. 
To familiarize the members of our com- 
mittee with provisions of the Senate bill 
we went into session yesterday morning 
and worked hard, diligently trying to 
understand these complex and contro- 
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versial questions which are proposed, 
some of them for the first time on the 
floor of the Senate. In the committee 
room we had full attendance yesterday 
morning. The gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Harvey] who has indicated that he 
is going to ask the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. McCormack] to yield, 
was there, as he always is. 

We have involved in this matter not 
only the price-support level and the 
dual-parity proposition, the limitation 
upon payments, the soil-bank provisions; 
but in addition to that we have proposed 
changes in all of the commodity provi- 
sions, in all of the law dealing with the 
several commodities—wheat, cotton, 
corn, peanuts, and dairy products. 

I want to say to the House that my col- 
leagues on the committee, and on the 
subcommittees dealing with these sepa- 
rate commodities, have been working 
yesterday and today; they will work to- 
morrow and will continue their efforts, 
But even if we reached an agreement on 
the matters involved in which there is 
general interest, I cannot see the pos- 
sibility of our being able to agree on 
all of these controversial questions. I 
have particular reference to the dairy 
provisions and the corn provisions, and 
Many other provisions. 

I do want to say that I am grateful 
to my friend, the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. McCormack], for his 
very kind and generous remarks. I 
should like to say the same things con- 
cerning my distinguished and beloved 
colleague, the gentleman from Kansas, 
Cuiirr Horz, a former distinguished 
chairman of our committee. Both he 
and I would like to go home, but both 
of us will stay here. I think if he were 
here now he would agree with me that it 
is almost unreasonable to expect us to do 
the task which was given to us just 
yesterday, in this limited time. 

Mr. MARTIN. And besides, as the 
gentleman has already said, it would be 
a very considerable task merely to write 
up the bill after conferees had reached 
an agreement. 

Mr. COOLEY. That is right. Then 
there is always the possibility that was 
mentioned a moment ago by the gentle- 
man from Nebraska, Dr. MILLER, of 
either one House or the other being 
called upon for instructions, or their 
conferees going back for instructions. 
In that event, all of us know that we 
would have to stay here and everyone 
would have to forego the Easter recess. 
In effect, even if we were to forego the 
Easter recess, I doubt that we would 
have the bill out before the latter part of 
the Easter recess, or perhaps about the 
8th or 9th of April. 

That is the situation. If there are 
any other questions I should be glad to 
answer them as best I can. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
have authority to speak for the gentle- 
man from Kansas, Mr. Horn, the rank- 
ing member on our side of the commit- 
tee, but I did want to express my com- 
mendation to all of the conferees for 
their willingness to forego the Easter 
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vaction in order to expedite this very 
important bill. 

As the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina, Mr. Coolxx, has said, all of the 
segments of agriculture have been at- 
tempting in a very speedy fashion in 
the last 2 or 3 days to determine exactly 
what the provisions of the bill are and 
thereby enable us to interpret them. 

I noted just yesterday when one ques- 
tion was put to three of the experts of 
the Department as to what one section 
of this bill meant no 2 of the 3 could 
agree on what the terminology of the bill 
meant. I cite that only as one illustra- 
tion as to the complexity of the bill, as 
our majority leader has said, and the 
necessity for careful consideration. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Of course, every- 
one wants to get this farm legislation 
completed as soon as possible. I do not 
have a farm in my district but I have al- 
ways voted to support farm legislation 
down through the years. But with this 
far-reaching legislation before us, with 
the situation facing the House being 
such as it is, and with every member of 
the conference committee realizing the 
grave responsibility they bear not only 
to the farmers but to each Member of 
the House, my thought is that the im- 
portant thing is care rather than haste. 
Does the gentleman agree to that? 

Mr. HARVEY. Yes, I would agree to 
that. I would say to the majority leader 
that in this particular instance the bill 
contained many amendments as it came 
from the other body. Not only is the 
problem most difficult in attempting to 
determine how far those amendments go 
but there are many conflicting portions 
and provisions in each of these amend- 
ments which have to be ironed out. 

Mr. COOLEY. May I say to the ma- 
jority leader that the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN], 
who is next in line to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Hore], is here. I do not 
see Mr. Hope of the floor. I should like 
the House to hear from Mr. Aucust H. 
ANDRESEN as to what he thinks we might 
be able to accomplish. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentieman from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I thank 
the gentleman from Massachusetts for 
yielding to me. 

It is quite obvious that if we are to 
secure a good farm bill it will take time 
on the part of the conferees. I am one 
of the conferees. I can assure the gen- 
tleman there are a great many disagree- 
ments between the House and the Sen- 
ate bill which we must discuss. I am 
foregoing any Easter vacation, like my 
chairman, so that we can be here to sit 
down and try to work out a good, sound 
farm bill that will receive the approval 
of the Congress. I may not agree to 
everything that is agreed to in the com- 
mittee of conference; nevertheless, I 
feel that we must have a farm bill at 
the present time. The time is short, so 
I am going to stay here to work on the 
committee and get a bill out of the con- 
ference, in the hope that we can vote 
on it when the recess is over. 

Mr. COOLEY. I should like to know 
whether the gentleman agrees with me 
in the statement I made a minute ago. 
Although we have worked faithfully and 
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diligently and long hours, does the gen- 
tleman think it is even humanly pos- 
sible for us to reach an agreement, pre- 
pare a bill, prepare a conference report, 
and have it back here before the Easter 
recess? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I am 
in accord with the chairman, because I 
do not think that with all the knowl- 
edge we have here we could sit down and 
analyze every Senate amendment and be 
able to explain it to the House unless we 
have ample time to do it. 

Mr. COOLEY. One other thing: In 
addition to conferring with our col- 
leagues from the Senate in the com- 
mittee of conference of necessity we 
will have to confer with the members of 
our subcommittees who are now dealing 
with the different commodities. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. That 
is correct. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. May I ask the chair- 
man of the committee if this is not a 
pretty good summation of what he wants 
the House to know: If you are going to 
do a good job on this conference report 
you will have to have time. In other 
words, you may preclude yourselves 
from doing as good a job as should be 
done for the benefit of agriculture if you 
try to bring it in here by Thursday. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. It would be very unfortunate if 
we did anything other than a good job. 

Mr. ARENDS. We do not want to 
make any mistakes in the job we do this 
time. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Speaker. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I want to propound 
this inquiry to the gentleman from 
North Carolina. I realize that the gen- 
tleman has a colossal job and I hope 
you do it thoroughly. I know it cannot 
be done hurriedly. That is just one 
thing that is absolutely certain because 
with 38 amendments and with deep dif- 
ferences between many of the conferees, 
it would seem to me that it would be 
a practical impossibility to even come 
to an agreement this week even if the 
conferees sat until Saturday. Then, 
also, with a complicated bill like this, 
the staff of the committee must go to 
work and seek to bring in a report ex- 
plaining the bill so that the House can 
understand it. Does the gentleman not 
ee that even that would take several 

ays. 

Mr. COOLEY. I certainly agree with 
the Speaker. It would take several days. 
I think it would be very unfortunate if 
we should agree upon a conference re- 
port and bring it before the House before 
the Members of the House had an op- 
portunity to understand it and to know 
just what was in the bill. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Does the gentleman 
not think, just using his sound judg- 
ment, and I am sure the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. ANDRESEN] feels the 
same way, and I would like to hear from 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Hope] 
on this question before this discussion 
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is over, that if the conferees worked as 
hard as they could and came to an agree- 
ment this week or early next week that 
it would in all probability take all of 
next week to get the bill ready for con- 
sideration in the House in the following 
week? 

Mr. COOLEY. I think if we are to go 
about our task in an intelligent manner 
the gentleman is exactly right. We 
could bring a conference report back 
to the House which nobody would under- 
stand and have a vote on it, but I do not 
think that that is what should be done. 

Mr. RAYBURN. And, if you were to 
act hastily, you might bring in a bill 
which would be harmful to agriculture 
instead of being helpful to agriculture. 

Mr. COOLEY. If we acted hurriedly 
and did it in a rush that could possibly 
be the result. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I know very little 
about the mechanics of this bill, but I 
do hope that before the House is called 
upon to vote on the conference report 
that the members of the conference 
committee know enough about it to be 
able to come in and explain it to us. I 
am sure that there is not a member of 
the House conference committee with 
the information that he has now could 
come in and explain to the House of 
. what is in the Senate 


Mr.COOLEY. That is correct. There 
are many complicated provisions in the 
bill which the conferees themselves do 
not understand. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
JENSEN). 

Mr. JENSEN. The bill that is now be- 
ing considered by the conferees is an 
amended bill, amending the bill which 
the House passed during the last session; 
is that not correct? 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes, the gentleman is 
correct. The House passed the bill last 
year. 

Mr. JENSEN. The bill which the 
House passed provided, I think, for 90 
percent of parity and for some other 
benefits to the farmers; did it not? 

Mr. COOLEY. That is right. 

Mr. JENSEN. And that bill died in the 
Senate committee? 

Mr. COOLEY. Well, it was not con- 
sidered. 

Mr. JENSEN. It was not considered. 
It did not see the light of day out of that 
committee. Had the other body acted 
on that bill, then the conferees today 
would not have as great a problem before 
them as they do have since there is a 
considerable disagreement about the 
parity formula as to the 90 percent pro- 
vision and the flexibility provisions; is 
that not correct? 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman is cor- 
rect, yes. 

Mr. JENSEN. Therefore, the House of 
Representatives should not be held re- 
sponsible for a lot of the delay that is 
now taking place. 

Mr. COOLEY. If the gentleman will 
permit me to interrupt him—I will say 
the House of Representatives cannot 
properly be charged with any delay. 
We have acted as the gentleman has 
indicated, promptly. Last year we pre- 
sented the bill and the House passed it 
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and sent it to the other body where it 
was not considered. 

Had the Senate considered my bill 
last year, we would not now be under 
such great pressure, but the Senate is 
the “other body” over which unfor- 
tunately we have no control. 

Before we adjourned last year, I 
asked the Secretary or one of his assist- 
ants if the Department of Agriculture 
had any further recommendations to 
submit, and the answer was “No.” The 
Department had no further recommen- 
dations to submit. On October 31 
I advised the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture that the House had authorized 
me to hold hearings during the recess 
and that if he had recommendations to 
submit, I would be glad to call a meeting 
of our committee at such time as would 
meet his convenience, to receive, to con- 
sider and to act upon such recommenda- 
tions as he desired to make. No recom- 
mendations were forthcoming and I was 
advised by the Secretary that such rec- 
ommendations as he might have to make 
would be submitted in the traditional 
fashion by the President when Congress 
convened in January. 

January came. The President made 
his speech. He talked about his 9-point 
program. There was not a single new 
thought in any one of the 9 points. No 
executive communication was sent by the 
Secretary to the Speaker of the House 
transmitting a bill setting forth the 
President’s program. Even though we 
did not have the draft of the administra- 
tion’s bill, we held hearings and we heard 
the representatives of farm organiza- 
tions, individual farmers, and officials of 
the Department including the great Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, Mr. Benson, him- 
self, but, believe it or not, when Mr. Ben- 
son appeared, he had no bill to present. 
My recollection is that he appeared on 
February 21 and he presented the admin- 
istration’s program of platitudes and 
pious pronouncements but unfortunate- 
ly he did not present the draft of a legis- 
lative measure which he was then and 
there prepared to recommend. I called 
upon the Secretary to have prepared a 
draft of a bill containing all of his rec- 
ommendations and to have it ready for 
the committee not later than the follow- 
ing Monday. The Secretary agreed to my 
suggestion and on the 27th day of Febru- 
ary he left with my committee the fin- 
ished product of all his thinking and 
there the bill has remained from that day 
until this. On the very next day, after I 
had directed that the draft be made in 
the form of a committee print; by a 
unanimous vote of our committee, I was 
directed to extend to the Secretary an in- 
vitation to appear before the committee 
in support of the bill he had submitted. 
I was advised by the Secretary that be- 
cause of a very heavy schedule, which he 
could not possibly rearrange, he could 
not appear in behalf of his bill for 2 
weeks. 

When this unfortunate and _ tragic 
situation presented itself, I called the 
matter to the attention of the commit- 
tee. After a very lengthy discussion, the 
only thing left for us to do was to post- 
pone the hearings and that is just what 
we did. After waiting for 2 weeks, dur- 
ing which time the bill was being debated 
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in the Senate, I renewed the invitation 
and again invited the Secretary to ap- 
pear in behalf of his bill. I requested 
him to appear last Thursday and he ad- 
vised me that he was not prepared to 
appear at that time. He advised me that 
he would appear on Tuesday, which is 
today. Events have moved rapidly. We 
have already been in informal confer- 
ences and I concluded that we could not 
delay the conferences for the purpose of 
providing the Secretary with a forum in 
which to do further missionary work. 

The bill the Secretary left with us has 
not yet been introduced. The Secretary 
has not been able to prevail upon any 
Member of this House, either Republican 
or Democrat, to introduce the bill which 
he proposed. So the little orphan which 
he left on the doorsteps of our commit- 
tee does not even now have a putative 
father who is willing to adopt the little 
orphan. 

Even before the Secretary appeared, 
we had held hearings and when it was 
not convenient for him to appear, we 
concluded the hearings. During the 
eourse of the hearings, everybody was 
afforded an opportunity to be heard. We 
heard farmers and farm leaders. We 
heard the representatives of farm organ- 
izations and we heard officials of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. All of this 
we did last year and again this year. 

Even with nothing officially before us, 
even though the Department of Agricul- 
ture had not presented a bill, we held 
hearings day in and day out and afforded 
everyone an opportunity to be heard. 

Mr. JENSEN. I want to thank the 
gentleman for his courtesy to me in ap- 
pearing before his committee. 

Mr. COOLEY. And I want to thank 
the gentleman for his great interest in 
the work of our committee and his great 
interest in the welfare of the farmers 
of his State and the Nation. 

Mr. JENSEN. Just one thing more, 
then I am through. I believe I heard 
the gentleman say that the conferees 
were willing to stay in session during 
the recess in the hope that they can iron 
out the differences and get this bill in 
shape to bring it to the floor of the House 
and the Senate shortly after the recess 
is concluded. 

Mr. COOLEY. Every conferee has in- 
dicated that he has canceled all engage- 
ments and will forego all holidays and 
will remain in conference as long as it 
is necessary, to finish this work. I said 
I thought we would probably do well to 
have the entire job done by the time we 
come back at the end of the recess. 

Mr. JENSEN. Have the members of 
the Senate conferees also agreed to re- 
main? 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes, they have. They 
have agreed to stay with us and work 
with us as long as it is necessary, to do 
the job. 

Mr. JENSEN. Of course I come from 
a part of the country that is very deeply 
interested in this bill. It is not going 
to be long until the seeding time and 
planting time is upon the people of the 
whole Nation, as far as the farmers are 
concerned. Naturally we are interested 
in seeing this bill come out just as soon 
as possible. 
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Mr. COOLEY. Of course the gentle- 
man realizes that the House could not 
possibly have acted upon this measure 
until the Senate concluded consideration, 
which was just a short time ago. 


Mr. JENSEN. That is absolutely 
right. That is the point I wanted to 
bring out. 


Mr. McCORMACK. I now yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
HOFFMAN}. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. In view 
of what has been said this morning 
about the necessity of considering the bill 
in conference and the task that it will be, 
can it now be truthfully and accurately 
said that if we do take a recess that will 
not in any way cause any one party to 
charge that this is a “do-nothing Con- 
gress,” because we will be working all 
the time? Is that agreed on now? 
Everybody wants to take a recess, as I 
understand it. 

Mr. McCORMACE. I appreciate the 
remarks of the distinguished gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. CooLEY], and 
all the other Members who have spoken, 
To me it is very important that the con- 
ferees be not stampeded into hasty ac- 
tion, because the legislation involves mil- 
lions of Americans who live upon the soil, 
I think it is of paramount importance 
that the conferees in this unusual posi- 
tion exercise sound judgment, and agree, 
because when the report comes back 
there is no opportunity going to be af- 
forded to the membership of the House 
to amend this far-reaching bill. 

It is a monumental task for the con- 
ferees, especially the conferees on the 
part of the House. I want to congratu- 
late the chairman of the House confer- 
ence committee and to state that the 
people of his district can well be proud 
of the outstanding service he is render- 
ing in this body. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. GATHINGS. I wish to endorse 
what the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
the majority leader, has said. I have 
had the honor and privilege of serving 
under the able leadership of HAROLD 
CooLry, as chairman. He has done a 
marvelous job for American agriculture. 
He has directed various committees to 
look into the bill’s provisions affecting 
the commodities. All of them have held 
meetings and studied the Senate amend- 
ments. These reports are due in this 
afternoon. He is expediting the consid- 
eration of the conference report. 


Mr. McCORMACK. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s remarks. 


MANGANESE 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced a bill similar in purpose and 
effect of the bill H. R. 10131 recently in- 
troduced by the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas (Mr. Mitts]. From a comparison 
of the two measures, it will appear, 
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however, that my bill is not quite as 
broad in its substantive parts as Mr. 
Mutts’ bill. The underlying policy and 
the ultimate objective of both are never- 
theless the same. Briefiy, my bill would 
provide for: 

First. A 3-year extension of the high- 
grade and low-grade manganese pur- 
chase programs to expire on June 30, 
1961; 

Second. An increase from 19 million 
to 40 million long dry ton units of high- 
grade manganese under the carload pro- 
gram; 

Third. The elimination of the present 
10,000 long dry tons limitation and sub- 
stitution of another limitation formula 
based on 1954 production records; 

Fourth. Authorization of a new pur- 
chase program and the establishment of 
@ new purchase depot for low-grade 
manganese in the southern Appalachian 
region and the Ozark-Cushman region 
within 90 days after the effective date 
of the act; 

Fifth. An increase from 18 million to 
50 million long-ton units of low-grade 
manganese, with quotas of 10 million 
units to each of the two new depots 
authorized by the act and to each of the 
western depots at Wenden, Deming, and 
Butte-Philipsburg ; 

Sixth. A continuance of the same ore 
Specifications and prices adopted under 
the old purchase programs; 

Seventh. Authorization for the ad- 
ministrative officer or agency to relax 
ore specifications, to extend termination 
dates and to increase authorized quan- 
tity limitations; and 

Eighth. A requirement that the ad- 
ministrative officer or agency publish 
quarterly reports of the amounts of ores 
purchased during the preceding quarter 
and the total amounts currently pur- 
chased under both the high-grade and 
low-grade programs, 

Because of cheap foreign labor, cheap 
water transportation and low tariff rates, 
the United States has filled most of its 
manganese stockpiles from foreign 
sources, either through direct purchase 
or barter of agricultural commodities, 
In fact, about 90 percent of the manga- 
nese in our stockpiles came from foreign 
producers. While this policy may have 
resulted in some temporary economy, its 
long-range effect has been to jeopardize 
the defensive posture of the United 
States. Foreign purchases have closed 
down many domestic mines and have 
almost completely curtailed domestic 
exploration. It takes several months to 
activate a known deposit of manganese 
and sometimes several years to locate 
new deposits for future activation. In 
the event of war, with coast lines block- 
aded, sea lanes closed and naval tonnage 
pressed into military transportation, 
these foreign sources would no longer be 
available. At that point, it would be too 
late to embark upon a program to en- 
courage domestic exploration and pro- 
duction. 

Such a program must be started in 
peacetime and maintained in peacetime 
so long as international tension creates 
a war-threat climate. The only possible 
incentive for domestic exploration and 
production is a ready market and a guar- 
anty that the ready market will continue 
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to exist for a period sufficient to protect 
the necessary capital outlay of private 
enterprise. 

It has been estimated that domestic 
producers today supply 10 percent of 
America’s annual consumptive needs, 
which currently run about 2 million tons 
of manganese a year. It is believed that 
with a proper incentive program and 
the new ore bodies which would be found 
and developed thereby, domestic produc- 
ers could supply up to 50 percent of our 
needs. Even in such case, we would still 
be dependent upon foreign sources un- 
less our stockpiles during peacetime are 
made sufficiently large to carry us 
through a protracted emergency. If we 
are to err, let it be on the side of abun- 
dance instead of scarcity. A war can- 
not be waged without steel; steel cannot 
be made without manganese. 

While we in Virginia, being the second 
largest high-grade manganese producers 
in the continental United States, are vi- 
tally concerned about the high-grade 
program, we are no less concerned about 
the low-grade program. Unlike the 
high-grade producer, the low-grade pro- 
ducer must pay the freight from point 
of production to one of the western de- 
pots. These freight costs render low- 
grade production in the East economi- 
cally impractical. Accordingly, the low- 
grade ores which result as a byproduct 
of the high-grade mining process and 
the low-grade wad deposits which lie in 
such abundance in the southern Appa- 
lachian region and which would do so 
much to relieve America of her depend- 
ence on foreign ores, cannot be exploit- 
ed 


Because of the establishment of the 
low-grade purchase depots at Wenden, 
Deming, and Butte-Philipsburg, low- 
grade producers in the West have been 
unable to market their products without 
extensive freight costs. Low-grade pro- 
ducers in the East have simply had no 
market. Unless legislation of this na- 
ture is enacted promptly enough to en- 
able low-grade producers to project min- 
ing operations over the next 5 years, even 
those low-grade producers in the West 
will have to close down their mines and 
liquidate their capital investment. 


WHOLESALE GROCERS REMEMBER 
WHEN A. & P. COLLECTED DUMMY 
BROKERAGE 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, no group 
of small-business men have a greater 
stake in the passage of H. R. 11 than do 
the independent wholesale grocers of 
the country. The wholesale grocers all 
over the United States are writing to me 
urging the passage of H. R. 11. Their 
letters also tell me that they are likewise 
writing to their Representatives and 
Senators urging immediate passage of 
this bill. 

A. & P. GOT $8 MILLION A YEAR IN UNFAIR 

ADVANTAGES 

Col. R. H. Rowe, who is vice president 
and secretary of the United States 
Wholesale Grocers Association, can and 
does speak with more authority on the 
actual injury and destruction that small 
business has suffered through monopo- 
listic price discrimination than any man 
I know. Colonel Rowe was leading the 
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fight on behalf of the Wholesale Grocers 
Association for the passage of the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act back in 1935 and 1936. 
He had long had practical experience 
with this problem and over the years had 
seen hundreds of efficient, vigorous com- 
petitors in the wholesale grocery busi- 
ness destroyed through this practice. He 
remembers very keenly the conditions 
that prevailed in the grocery business 
prior to passage of the Robinson-Patman 
Act. And he also recalls most of the 
facts and figures revealed by the investi- 
gations which led up to the passage of 
the Robinson-Patman Act. 

Last November, Colonel Rowe testi- 
fied before your Small Business Commit- 
tee and reviewed the history of the in- 
vestigations and findings made in those 
years. Colonel Rowe pointed out that 
as a result of the weaknesses in the anti- 
price-discrimination law prior to the 
passage of the Robinson-Patman Act, 
the A. & P. Tea Co. was the main bene- 
ficiary of unjustified price discrimina- 
tions. Prior to 1935, A. & P. received dis- 
criminatory advantages over its inde- 
pendent competitors amounting to $8 
million a year. Referring to the hear- 
ings of the special committee of the 
House which was appointed to investi- 
gate discriminatory practices, Colonel 
Rowe said: 

“The record of the hearings of that com- 
mittee on July 9, 1935, showed that the 
A. & P. Tea Co. on an annual basis received 
from manufacturer suppliers $6 million in 
extra quantity discounts and advertising 
allowances and $2 million in brokerage fees. 
ANTITRUST LAWS SHOULD BENEFIT COMPETITION, 

NOT A. & P. 


The A. & P. Tea Co. naturally likes 
price discrimination, and it naturally 
likes a weak law such as we now have. 
This is only human; when you are the 
biggest frog in the pond and youare going 
to receive the unearned benefits of a par- 
ticular practice, naturally you do not 
want that practice stopped. But we can- 
not have weak antitrust laws just for the 
special benefit of A. & P. in the grocery 
business, and for the special benefit of 
the giant corporations in other lines of 
business. The Supreme Court put a big 
loophole in the Robinson-Patman Act 
and very seriously weakened this act by 
its majority opinion in the Standard Oil 
of Indiana decison. I thnk that Congress 
will want to be fair and restore to small 
business some protection against unwar- 
ranted destruction through big business 
abuse of power. H. R. 11 will restore that 
protection and give small business a 
chance. It will give small business a 
chance for the simple reason that under 
this bill the most efficient firms will sur- 
vive the competitive process, and not just 
the biggest firms. This means that since 
small firms will become a real competi- 
tive factor, wth equal opportunity of 
competing, competition will be much 
keener and consumers will benefit. I 
hope that there are enough Members of 
the House who want to be fair to small 
business that we can call up H. R. 11 and 
pass it. 

I do not mean to imply that the A. & P. 
Co. is the only company in the food dis- 
tribution business that receives special 
advantages when the law against dis- 
criminatory pricing is weak, as it is now. 
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IGA ALSO GOT UNEARNED ADVANTAGES 


Colonel Rowe also pointed out to your 
Small Business Committee that the In- 
dependent Grocers’ Alliance also received 
discriminatory advantages through the 
guise of brokerage fees which it collected 
on its own purchases. The Independent 
Grocers’ Alliance is an organization serv- 
ing, as I understand it, approximately 
6,000 retail grocers. Colonel Rowe has 
refreshed our memory that the record 
of the hearing on February 24, 1936, con- 
tained a list of 1,046 manufacturers from 
whom the Independent Grocers’ Alliance 
was receiving discriminatory favors, 
either in the form of brokerage fees paid 
to IGA for purchases on its own account, 
in advertising or promotional allowances, 
or in quantity discounts. 

ADVANTAGES SHOULD BE LIMITED TO THOSE 

JUSTIFIED BY EFFICIENCY 

The Robinson-Patman Act was in- 
tended to stop such unjustified discrimi- 
nations in price as A. & P. and IGA were 
receiving, and thus give small sellers 
competitive equality with big sellers, and 
small buyers competitive equality with 
big buyers. This law was intended to give 
small business competitive equality to the 
extent, and only to the extent, that small 
business is equally as efficient as big busi- 
ness. We wrote this law so that A. & P.— 
and any other big buyer—could have the 
full benefit of any cost saving which the 
seller could make as a result of supplying 
the big buyer. But we tried to protect 
small business from discriminations 
which go beyond an amount justified by 
the seller's cost differences. 

This protection which we tried to give 
small business has been greatly weak- 
ened by the majority opinion of the Su- 
preme Court in the Standard Oil of 
Indiana case. This opinion, as Colonel 
Rowe has said, “is to the effect that the 
meeting in good faith, as defined by the 
Court, of a competitor’s lower price is 
a complete defense to the charge of 
price discrimination, regardless of the 
injury that may be inflicted on other 
buyers competing with the favored 
buyer.” 

WHOLESALE GROCERS BELIEVE CONGRESS WILL 
PASS H. R. 11 

The United States Wholesale Grocers 
‘Association is vigorously urging passage 
of H. R. 11. The wholesale grocers do 
not believe, moreover, that Congress will 
be willing to deny this necessary step 
to close the loophole in antidiscrimina- 
tion law. Colonel Rowe stated to your 
Small Business Committee: 

I do not believe the Congress would be 
willing to deliver food distribution into the 
hands of a few organizations. 

I do not believe Congress will vote to 
make a money advantage available to the 
big organizations, chain or voluntary, which 
in practice can be legally denied to their 
smaller competitors. I think that that is 
really not in the legislative cards. 

I believe that Congress still wants the in- 
dividual merchant, wholesale and retail, to 
have a chance for survival and for success. 
A strong Robinson-Patman Act, strongly 
enforced, would go a long way to achieve that 
end. 


FARM RESEARCH FOR INDUSTRIAL 
USE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
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man from Indiana [Mr. Harvey] is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, Ameri- 
can agriculture is at the fork of the road. 
Whether its turning is to be for better or 
worse, is a matter of concern to millions, 
Surely it is a responsibility that we in 
the legislative branch of Government 
cannot shirk. In times of gravest emer- 
gency—and by that I mean the prosecu- 
tion of war—we have never hesitated to 
call upon the American farmer for a 
maximum contribution. We have de- 
manded of him the most that sweat and 
machinery could wrest from the soil— 
food and fiber without which the valor of 
warriors and the production of factories 
would have been in vain. 

I arise today, Mr. Speaker, to speak at 
greater length on H. R. 10125. This is 
the proposal introduced last week by 
myself and several colleagues on behalf 
of the Indiana Republican delegation in 
Congress. We acted then in bringing 
before the House this proposal as a com- 
panion to a measure introduced a few 
hours earlier in the other Chamber. The 
introduction there was made by our sen- 
ior Senator, the Honorable Homer E. 
CAPEHART, acting for himself and others 
in the Senate. 

Again and more emphatically today, I 
wish to make clear that this proposal, 
providing for an appropriation to step 
up farm research for industrial uses, has 
no relationship to H. R. 12, the omnibus 
farm bill now in House-Senate confer- 
ence. It does not compete with that bill 
in any way. It, instead, is offered and 
urged as a wholly new approach to a par- 
tial solution of agriculture’s most chal- 
lenging problem—the disposal of sur- 
pluses, 

For the present there are two points 
I should like to make in connection with 
the proposal that awaits consideration 
by the appropriate committees of both 
the House and Senate. One is the fact 
that this measure concerns itself with 
the increased consumption of our farm 
output; the other the fact that no re- 
sponsible groups of citizens, including 
those identified with our large farm or- 
ganizations, have ever underrated the 
potential benefits of greater research 
into the use of farm commodities. Our 
one failing, and this the proposal would 
correct, has been a reluctance to insist 
upon more and more research to deter- 
mine the possibilities of creating new and 
profitable uses for our traditional farm 
produce. 

Agriculture today is so productive that 
its bumper yields must be restricted and 
even then its surplus sent to storage. To 
meet this challenging reality, many pro- 
posals have been offered, but none of 
them patently sound, fair, and workable. 
The magnitude and conflicts of what we 
call the farm problem are indeed so for- 
midable that most authorities arrive to- 
gether at only one conclusion—namely, 
the futility of hoping to find a simple 
solution to a problem so diffused. 

This brings us to the realization that 
the most beneficial undertaking for 
farmers might well be that of creating 
new outlets. and new demands for all 
they produce. Should such discoveries 
of utilization prove feasible, no matter 
how revolutionary some in their practical 
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application might be, certainly the open- 
ing up of new markets would prove 
worthwhile to our economy as a whole. 
New uses for the crops of our farms 
would in turn mean new jobs, new fac- 
tories and income, and inevitably a whole 
train of like benefits flowing to all seg- 
ments of our national economy. 

This new proposal, it should be noted, 
is modest in concept. It provides for the 
appropriation of $100 million, roughly 
the money that today Uncle Sam pays 
out for 3 months’ storing of farm sur- 
pluses. Yet this proposal, by shifting 
emphasis from the production of more 
to the industrial use of more, may prove 
that the laboratories of science can do 
for agriculture precisely what they do for 
medicine and industry—open up new 
vistas of usefulness and progress in man’s 
endless quest of the good life. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARVEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana, 

Mr. ADAIR. Does the gentleman 
agree then that, among other things, this 
proposed legislation, if enacted, would 
stimulate a great deal of research so that 
our surplus agricultural products could 
be used for the general good? 

Mr. HARVEY. The gentleman is en- 
tirely correct. Not only that but it is my 
hope that by bringing great pressure to 
bear upon the research facilities we have 
available a more intensive application 
will be made of the research knowledge 
we already have. 

Mr, ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, having in 
mind the traditional willingness of the 
American people to.study new ways and 
mans of doing things and of using our 
surplus products, it seems to me this is 
a very worthy proposal and one which 
ought to be supported. It seems reason- 
able that if proper research is undertaken 
it will make for much better utilization 
of our surplus commodities. 

Mr. HARVEY. If I might add to the 
gentleman’s statement, I may say that 
during the past few months I have had 
an opportunity to confer with the leaders 
of many of our great industrial corpora- 
tions who have expressed great interest 
in this and a willingness to share and 
participate. They have pointed out, 
however, the importance and necessity 
for the Government to act as a leader 
and coordinator in bringing all their ef- 
forts to bear upon the problem. 

Mr. ADAIR. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HARVEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. BRAY. Legislation of this type is 
very important and very badly needed. 
We have great capabilities of resarch in 
the United States. In recent years those 
capabilities have been directed to raising 
more and better crops and livestock, 
which is all very fine, but our research 
in the matter of production has greatly 
exceeded our research in the matter of 
utilizing this production. We do need 
this research in the matter of using this 
bountiful harvest. Perhaps if we can 
emulate the example of George Washing- 
ton Carver and his experimentation on 
the uses of peanuts and apply that theory 
to our agricultural products in the 
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midwest we will accomplish a great deal. 
I have been very much impressed with 
this legislation, having myself introduced 
a similar bill. I want to commend the 
gentleman for bringing this matter to 
the attention of the House. The only 
regret I have is that we have not started 
on it sooner. 

Mr. HARVEY. Ithank the gentleman 
for his comments. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARVEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maine. 

Mr. MCINTIRE. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that I am extremely interested in 
the proposition which the gentleman is 
outlining to the House at this time. It 
is very timely and, as has already been 
said, perhaps it may be later than we 
wish, but we should get under way with 
this program of utilization of farm com- 
modities by industrial use. I should be 
most interested in joining with the gen- 
tleman in active support of this legis- 
lation. 

Mr. HARVEY. Ithank the gentleman, 


FEDERAL PERSONNEL PRACTICES 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
RHopes] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I am introducing today a bill 
having to do with personnel practices in 
the Federal Government. I think we all 
clearly realize that our Government op- 
eration depends upon the individual 
skills and morale of the Government 
workers. Practically all of the people 
who work in Government in the various 
departments and agencies have been 
qualified for such work on exactly the 
same basis. Their skills on entrance 
into the service are very much alike. 
In planning Government operations, we 
should be able to draw from the indi- 
vidual and collective skills of all of these 
people. 

My bill defines the right of organiza- 
tions to meet with the heads of depart- 
ments and agencies to discuss policies 
affecting working conditions, safety, in- 
service training, labor-management co- 
operation, methods of adjusting griev- 
ances, transfers, appeals, granting of 
leave, promotions, demotions, rates of 
pay, and reductions in force. 

In the event of any serious disagree- 
ment, the bill provides that the dispute 
can be referred to an impartial board 
composed of 1 representative of the de- 
partment or agency, 1 representative of 
the employees, and 1 representative 
appointed by the Secretary of Labor. 

In my opinion, this legislation would 
result in greatly improved morale and 
more efficient Government operations, 


WHERE IS THE “REIGN OF 
TERROR”? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore 
JONES of Missouri). 


(Mr, 
Under previous or- 
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der of the House, the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. WI. LTIAMs! is recognized 
for 30 minutes. $ 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks and to 
include statistical data and tables. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, since the Black Monday deci- 
sions which sought to amend the Con- 
stitution by judicial fiat, the people of 
America have been subjected to the most 
vicious brainwashing campaign in the 
history of the world. 

Newspapers, magazines, radio, and 
television, as well as Government 
agencies, have been continuously engaged 
in an unceasing barrage of malicious and 
misleading propaganda, assaulting the 
integrity, character, customs, and mores 
of the people of the Southern States. 
Those who are farthest removed from 
the segregation problem are the first to 
come forward with solutions to it, none 
of which suggest that those who must 
live with the problem should be con- 
sulted. None have sampled the opinion 
of the southern Negroes, who desire—as 
do the southern whites—to be left alone 
to work out their own destinies. 

Opposition to integration by white and 
Negro citizens can be measured in direct 
ratio to the proportion of Negroes in the 
population. There is little, if any, sup- 
port for segregation, for instance, in 
Vermont or Minnesota or Idaho, where 
the ratio of Negroes to whites in the 
population is merely a fraction of 1 per- 
cent. In Mississippi, by contrast, where 
the Negro population is almost equal to 
the white population, almost unanimous 
support for continued segregation pre- 
vails among members of both races. 

The agitation for racial integration did 
not originate with southern Negroes, the 
alleged “victims” of the system, nor have 
southern Negroes generally supported 
such agitation. Southern Negroes know 
that their race is being exploited by the 
radical and pink-fringed NAACP, its 
sister organizations and captive politi- 
cians, and they resent as deeply as their 
white neighbors these efforts to destroy 
the identity of their race. 

In the unceasing propaganda cam- 
paign being leveled against the South- 
ern States, facts are being deliberately 
concealed and distorted. This propa- 
ganda would have Americans believe that 
the only difference between the races is 
in skin pigment, and that segregation is 
the root of all evil in human relations. 
They would have Americans believe that 
society should recognize no differences 
among people, no matter how pro- 
nounced those differences may be in 
actual fact, or how obvious such differ- 
ences may be. In this, they are doing 
a distinct disservice to the American 
people. 

Mr. Speaker, these bleeding-heart pro- 
fessional troublemakers weep buckets of 
tears over what they call second-class 
citizenship, 

I am not going to deny what is a fact: 
That we do have a second-class citizen- 
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ship, in the North as well as in the South. 
However, we might be equally as honest 
with ourselves and admit another very 
obvious truth: There will always be a 
second-class citizenship so long as there 
are second-class citizens. By the same 
token, there will be second-class citizens 
so long as there are citizens who refuse 
or neglect to discharge the duties, re- 
sponsibilities, and obligations that must 
be given in return for the enjoyment of 
first-class citizenship. 

First-class citizenship is not a com- 
modity that can be handed gratuitously 
to a person or a people like a can of sar- 
dines handed across a counter. It is a 
status that will be conferred automati- 
cally when it has been earned, and not 
before. 

The time has come for the light of 
truth to penetrate the iron curtain that 
has been thrown around the facts re- 
garding racial differences and distinc- 
tions. 

The big lie campaign touched off by 
the sociological fiat of the Supreme Court 
has reached such magnitude that the 
time has come to set the record straight. 

Let us look at the facts for a moment. 

Was Lincoln right when, in comment- 
ing on the white and Negro races in his 
debate with Douglas, he said: 

There is a physical difference between the 
two, which, in my judgment, will forever 
forbid their living together upon the foot- 
ing of perfect equality. 


Was Lincoln right when he spoke to 
a Negro gathering in Washington, on 
August 14, 1862, when he told them: 


It is better for us both, therefore, to be 
separated. 


Has the Negro race reached the same, 
or a comparable level of mental develop- 
ment to that of the white race since the 
birth of his civilization some 93 years 
ago? 

Do Negroes observe the same moral 
standards as whites, or does a double 
standard of morals exist as between 
whites and Negroes? 

What is the real effect of segregation 
with respect to the Negro crime rate? 
Does the Negro commit more crimes in 
integrated or segregated States? 

Is the Negro better treated in the in- 
tegrated States, or does he actually fare 
better in the segregated States, current 
Government and press propaganda to 
the contrary? 

Where is the real reign of terror 
against Negro citizens, if such prevails? 
Is it in Mississippi and the South, as the 
bleeding-heart liberals contend, or is it in 
the integrated States? 

The facts and figures which I shall 
use later in this dissertation are au- 
thentic. They are compiled from official 
records of the United States Government 
and agencies of the several States. 
These figures have not been altered or 
changed in any way, but they speak more 
eloquently than all the words in Web- 
ster’s Dictionary of the real differences 
that exist between the races. These will 
be facts and figures that will not be found 
in the propaganda being disseminated 
by South hating agitators, and undoubt- 
edly will not be quoted by the left-wing 
press, though I challenge them to dis- 
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pute their authenticity or try to explain 
away their significance. 


State 
census 


Negro popu- 
lation, 1950 
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First, it might be well to take a look 


at State prison statistics by race, com- 


Whites ad- 
mitted to 
prison on 

felony 
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piled from official records of the United 
States Department of Justice: 


Percent of 
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Note: The States of Michigan and 
Georgia are omitted from the above 
table, inasmuch as those States did not 
submit prison reports to the Depart- 
ment of Justice for the year 1950. 

An analysis of the above table is most 
enlightening. 

The top portion of the table lists the 
13 States of the Union which have more 
than 100,000 Negro population, with the 
exception of Michigan. The bottom 
portion of the table consists of the seg- 
regated Southern States, with the ex- 
ception of Georgia. 

It should be noted that the integrated 
States show a substantially higher in- 
cidence of Negro crime in proportion to 
Negro population than the segregated 
States. In fact, this table reveals that 
the per capita crime rate among Negroes 
in the integrated States is 199 percent— 
or double—the rate in the segregated 
States. The cases enumerated in the 
foregoing table are convicted felony 
cases, and the figures do not reflect ar- 
rests or misdemeanor convictions. 

These figures must prove conclusively 
1 or 2 premises: Either that Negroes are 
more law abiding in a segregated society, 
or southern courts are far more lenient 
with Negro defendants. This, in my 
opinion, puts the lie to the left-wing and 
NAACP propaganda to the effect that 
a “reign of terror” against Negroes pre- 
vails in the South. 

Much of the propaganda assault made 
against the Southern people originates 
in the State of New York. To those 
from that State who would criticize the 
South, I suggest a look at the record. 

In 1950, New York courts sent more 
Negroes to the penitentiary than the 
courts of Arkansas, Mississippi, and 
South Carolina combined, in spite of the 
fact that the total Negro population of 
those three States exceeds that of New 
York by 1,317,019. 

According to the 1950 census, Missis- 
sippi's Negro population exceeds New 
York’s Negro population by 68,303. Yet 
official Justice Department figures show 
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that New York sent twice as many Ne- 
groes to prison in 1950 than Mississippi. 

Where is the reign of terror, if such 
exists? 

Integrated Ohio sent more Negroes to 
prison in 1950 than did the segregated 
States of Arkansas, Tennessee, and 
South Carolina combined. Those three 
Southern States, according to the 1950 
census, have a Negro population that 
exceeds that of Ohio by 1,266,247. 

Again; where is the reign of terror, if 
such exists? 

The foregoing table will show the 
startling fact that the integrated States 


sent more Negroes to the penitentiary in 
proportion to their overall Negro popu- 
lation than the segregated States. Per 
100,000 Negro population, this rate 
ranges, in the Northern States, from 77 
in Pennsylvania to 386 in Maryland. By 
contrast, the rate in the segregated 
Southern States ranges from 22 in South 
Carolina to 128 in Virginia. 

The foregoing table, summarized, will 
also show the following comparison be- 
tween the segregated Southern States 
and the integrated Northern States cited 
therein: 


Negro prison rate per 100,000 population 
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It should be noted that the white 
prison rate per 100,000 white popula- 
tion is practically the same in all the 
States reported, being 21 in the inte- 
grated States and 29 in the segregated 
States. 

These 1950 figures further analyzed 
show the following: 

On a per capita basis, New York sent 
9 times as many Negroes to the peniten- 
tiary as whites; Pennsylvania sent 8% 
times as many Negroes to prison as 
whites, 

New Jersey’s population is 7 percent 
Negro, but 35 percent of their felony 
convictions were Negro. In other words, 
7 percent of their population was re- 
sponsible for 35 percent of their major 
crimes, 


The same pattern holds true prac- 
tically throughout the integrated States. 

Among the Southern States, South 
Carolina actually sent more whites than 
Negroes to prison on a per capita basis. 
On the basis of 100,000 population by 
race, South Carolina sent 145 percent 
more whites than Negroes to prison. 
This is the only State in the Union, 
according to available statistics, where 
this condition prevailed. In Mississippi, 
on a per capita basis, less than three 
times as many Negroes than whites were 
sent to prison. The same rate in New 
York is three times that of Mississippi. 

Where is the so-called reign of terror? 

In a range distribution, note the fol- 
lowing breakdown, showing the percent- 
age of the per capita Negro crime rate 
to that of the white crime rate: 


Negro rate (percentage) over white rate, per 100,000 population 
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The foregoing table will show that the 
Negro crime rate is 681 percent of the 
white crime rate in the integrated States. 
The Negro crime rate in the segregated 
States, by contrast, is only 248 percent of 
the white crime rate. 

Where is the reign of terror? 

Where is the Negro a better citizen: in 
an integrated society, or in a segregated 
society? 

Each of the following States has less 
than 100,000 Negro population: Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa, North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Delaware, Montana, 
Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Oregon, and 
Washington—a total of 24 States. For 
this reason, these States—along with 
Michigan and Georgia—were not in- 
cluded in the foregoing table. Again, 
Michigan and Georgia were excluded be- 
cause no reports had been made avail- 
able to the Justice Department. 

In the 24 States with less than 100,000 
Negro population, the 1950 census shows 
a combined Negro population of 450,460. 
Justice Department records show that in 
1950, those States sent a total of 898 Ne- 
groes to prison on felony convictions, 
making a rate—for those States—of 197 
per 100,000 Negro population, It should 
be noted that this rate is substantially 
higher than the average of the other 
States with larger Negro populations. 
Even in States with the lowest percent- 
age of Negro population, the Negro crime 
rate is almost triple the rate in the 
Southern States. 

The following table, again compiled 
from official records of the United States 
Department of Justice, shows a break- 
down of offenses, by race, for which the 
aforementioned convictions and im- 
prisonments followed: 

Male felony prisoners received from court, 


Federal and State institutions (except 
Georgia and Michigan), 1950 


Offense 


1, Criminal homicide: 
(a) Murd 


5. Housebreaking. _.......-.-... 426 
(a) Attempted housebreaking 116 
6, Larceny-th 
(a) $100 on over. 470 
1955 Under 8100 2, 575 
7. Auto theft. 
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Male felony prisoners received from court, 
Federal and State institutions (except 
Georgia and Michigan), 1950—Continued 


Per- 

Offense White} Negro Orne cent 
Negro 
1, 44 83.0 
3, 129 30.0 


402 
504 
2, 553 108 31.0 
630 76 14.0 
230 16 13.0 
103 4 27.0 
1,127 82 18.0 
427 34 25.0 
48 1 16.0 
165 14 14.0 
940 50 46.0 
N. egl 228 15 220 
onsupport of ect...) 755 268 
Liquor laws 1,140 660 6 36.0 
945 12 4 1.0 
154 36 8 18.0 
85 10 2 10.0 
1, 469 421 27 22.0 
607 145 6 20.0 


g 
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Note: The 1950 census shows the popu- 
lation of the United States to be dis- 
tributed percentagewise as follows: 
White, 89.5 percent; Negro, 10 percent; 
other races, .5 percent. 

These figures—except for the percent- 
ages shown in the last column—are 
taken from the Annual Report of the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons, issued by the 
Department of Justice, Mr. Herbert 
Brownell, Attorney General, in 1954. 

Negroes comprise 10 percent of the 
total population of the United States, 
Yet, as the above table shows, Negroes 
committed more than half the homi- 
cides, both murder and manslaughter, 
in our country in 1950. This 10 percent 
of our population is also responsible as 
this table shows, for a disproportionate 
share of the crimes committed. 

This is but another reason why the 
Southern people intend to retain their 
segregated institutions. 

Mr. Speaker, as I mentioned before, 
a great deal of the current anti-South 
and anti-Mississippi propaganda is com- 
ing from the State of New York, and New 
York City in particular. For that reason, 
and in order to reveal to New Yorkers 


Total persons 


charged Native white 


Female Male 
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what they probably don’t know about 
themselves in this respect, I offer the fol- 
lowing comparative analysis of prison 
populations, as between my State of Mis- 
sissippi and New York State: 


New Missis- 
Vork sippi 


Total Negro population (1950 
msus) 


tion deiros ava or the States ves popula 

These figures show that New York has 
five times more Negroes per capita in 
prison than Mississippi. Where is the 
reign of terror? 

Several weeks ago, I reported to the 
House a breakdown of murders in Mis- 
sissippi during 1954. During that year, 
8 white persons were killed by Negroes; 
6 Negroes were killed by white persons; 
and 182 Negroes killed members of their 
own race. 

Mr. Speaker, the President, the 
NAACP, and the left-wing press hail the 
District of Columbia as the ideal ex- 
ample of integration. Some have gone 
so far as to call the District a utopia 
of integration. The facts just do not 
support these allegations. 

The Census Bureau reported in 1950 
that the population of the District of 
Columbia was about 65 percent white 
and 35 percent Negro. What the ratio 
may be today is anyone’s guess, as there 
has been a general exodus of white peo- 
ple away from the District in the inte- 
grated years that have followed, into 
the segregated areas of nearby Virginia 
and Maryland. 

The following tables, except for the 
percentage column, are official reports 
of arrests on felony charges, by sex and 
race, in the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year 1955, taken from the 1955 an- 
nual report of the Metropolitan Police 
Department, Washington, D. C. 
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Arrests on felony charges, District of Columbia, fiscal year 1955 
Juvenile age 17 and 
und Percent Percent 
Offense Negro Offense Negro 
juvenile juvenile 
Negro Negro Whi 
Murder 3 0 100 Embezzlement and fraud. 1 100 
Manslaughter. 0 13 Stolen property 17 4 1 80 
ee 33 0 100 || Weapons _.-..2.22..-.2-.... 12 24 0 . 
Attempted rape. 6 1 86 || Prostitution 9 15 0 1 
obber y. 261 9 97 || Other sex offenses. 58 76 14 3 82 
Attempted robbery. 30 0 100 || Drug laws 299 365 6 0 100 
Aggravated assault. 8⁴ 12 88 || Liquor laws. 1 137 1 0 100 
Housebreaking. -...- 715 207 77 || Gambling 117 417. 1 0 100 
Landen tbo. 48 4 92 || All other offenses. 122 156 11 12 48 
Auto theft. 204 121 — — —_ — — 
Other assaults 13 5 61 Total. 376 79 
Forgery and counterfeiting 3 1 


It should be noted that the above tables 
dealing with arrests on felony charges 
are broken down by race, and by adult 
and juvenile categories. 

Mr. Speaker, these facts speak for 
themselves and require no explanation 
on the part of anyone. The people of the 
District of Columbia are entitled to this 
information. 


Mr. Speaker, there are many other 
reasons why the people of the South, 
who know the problems involved, will 
never submit to integration in their pub- 
lic schools, the Supreme Court's fiat 
notwithstanding. 

Mr. Speaker, are there differences be- 
tween the races with respect to moral 
standards: do the two races really ap- 
ply a double standard of morals? Why 


do so many white people object to send- 
ing their children to integrated schools, 
even in the enlightened District of 
Columbia? 

I think it well that all should know 
the facts, and as amazing and distaste- 
ful as they are, I submit the following, 
which is an official report of the District 
of Columbia Department of Public 
Health: 


Gonorrhea reported by all sources by sex and color, school age and under, fiscal year 1955 


Grand total 


Total | Male Female Total | Male [Female] Total | Male | Female 


Source: Preventable and Chronic Diseases Division, Venereal Disease Section, District of Columbia Department of Public Health, 


An analysis of this table shows that, 
of 854 cases of gonorrhea among school- 
age children reported in 1955, 834—or 
97.8 percent—were Negro. 

This is but another reason why South- 
ern States will never submit to inte- 
grated public schools. 


The adult pattern of venereal disease 
is no different. In the Nation’s Capital, 
Negroes account for 95 percent of the 
venereal disease cases reported. The 
following, also taken from an official 


report of the District of Columbia De- 
partment of Public Health, shows con- 
ditions with respect to adult venereal 
disease: ‘ 


Number of cases of venereal diseases reported, i by color and diagnosis, fiscal year 1955 


Diagnosis 


Syphilis: 


ZJ— pdf d ͤ a a 


Primary ang secondary 


Gonorrhea... 
Chancroid 
Lymphogranuloma venereum.. 
Granuloma inguinale 


1 Includes new cases previously treated and untreated. No correction made for 


nonresidents. 


3 Cases under 1 year of age reported by clinics: 1 colored male; 2 colored females, 


CII——358 


—— eee nee ene ͤ TMDMDMMHDMHDMW—P—SPj—ä——2—2 — 2 22 õ—òæä (—!b 'n | anne nnn en enna ** 22 2 2 


Chronic Diseases, Vener 
Public Health, 


White 
January- July- 
June Decem 
1 16 
1) (6) 
(10) 
174 
2 


Source: Monthly Manaty Reports (form 8958-B), Division of Preventable and 


Disease Section, District of Columbia Department of 
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Mr. Speaker, there is even another rea- 
son which causes southerners to reject 
integration. This is not a pleasant sub- 
ject, but it is true, nevertheless. It is a 
fact that the Negro rate of illegitimate 
births is about 11 times greater than the 
white race, and that a substantial num- 
ber of Negro schoolchildren are illegiti- 
mate. 

At this point, I include two tables. The 
first table was prepared by the District of 
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Columbia Department of Public Health, 
and is one of their official publications. 
The second was taken from a book by Mr. 
W. E. Debnam, a North Carolina writer, 
and appears in his book, Then My Old 
Kentucky Home, Goodnight. I cannot 
vouch for the accuracy of the figures in 
the second table, but believe them to be 
substantially true: 


Reported illegitimate live births, by race: District of Columbia, 1945-54 


All births 


Total White 


22, 954 5, 
25, 929 7. 
28.622 , 8, 
27, 867 18, 919 8, 
27, 382 18, 261 9, 
28, 926 19, 090 9, 
30, 460 20, 077 10, 
31, 898 20, 952 10, 
31, 936 20, 420 11. 
32, 346 20, 441 1, 


Non- 
white 


Illegitimate births Percent 
non- 
births 
Percent | that are 
egi 
mate 
1. 954 483 1,471 25 
2, 192 563 1, 629 23 
2, 249 523 1.717 2¹ 
2, 628 525 2. 103 2³ 
121 2,424 417 2, 007 22 
836 2, 901 505 2, 206 23 
383 3, 068 552 2, 516 24 
946 3. 395 591 2, 804 26 
516 3, 669 620 3,049 26.5 
905 3. 745 617 3, 128 26 


Oe 
Source: District of Columbia Dept. of Public Health, Biostatics and Health, Education Division, Mar. 8, 1956. 


1 3 
percentage of | percentage o! 
total white | total N 


Negro 
births births 


State 


New Jersey, 
North Carolina. 
h Dak 
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On December 28, 1955, Mr. Gerard M. 
Shea, Director of Public Welfare for the 
District of Columbia, furnished my of- 
fice with the following information re- 
garding welfare recipients: 

1. The number of colored recipients of 
welfare (all phases) in the District of Co- 
lumbia is 13,800. 

2. The number of white recipients of wel- 
fare (all phases) in the District of Columbia 
is 4,700. 

3. The number of colored illegitimate 
children receiving aid from the Department 
is 2,750. 

4. The number of white illegitimate chil- 
dren receiving aid from the Department is 
150. 


Mr. Speaker, it has not been my pur- 
pose in presenting the foregoing to es- 
tablish one race as a super race, or to 
present the other as a race of degener- 


ates. I do not hold to either of these 
beliefs. 

Perhaps some of the facts in the fore- 
going dissertation may appear to be 
cruel, but they are no less cruel than the 
lies that have been spread about my 
people and my State. At least, the fig- 
ures I have presented are based on fac- 
tual studies by impartial agencies, and 
are taken from official Government files. 

I have presented this information with 
the hope that the truth may open the 
eyes of those who have been blinded 
by leftwing propaganda and brain- 
washed by a biased press. 

The foregoing is unvarnished truth. 
It might be well to mull over the old 
adage: 

There are none so blind as those who will 
not see. 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I yield 
to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. FORRESTER. The gentleman 
has done a masterful job in accumulating 
these statistics for the purpose that 
everyone who does not know already may 
have the opportunity of discovering the 
truth. I was much interested in the 
statistics the gentleman gave relating to 
homicide. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman if he knows that as a matter of 
fact down in our southland 8 white peo- 
ple are killed by Negroes to every 1 Negro 
killed by a white person. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I did 
not know those facts to be completely ac- 
curate. Of course, as I said a moment 
ago, my Governor reported that in 1954 
the condition in Mississippi was that 8 
white men were killed by Negroes and 1 
Negro killed by a white man and 182 
Negroes killed each other. The situa- 
tion may be somewhat different in 
Georgia. 

Mr. FORRESTER. I want to tell the 
gentleman that I think he will find over 
the South just about the ratio. I was 
just wondering if some people elsewhere 
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wanted that ratio to become greater so 
far as whites who are killed by Negroes 
is concerned. Then I wanted to ask the 
gentleman did he note the Associated 
Press article coming out of Ohio to the 
effect that the Ohio attorney general 
said he had discovered and he had un- 
disputable proof that the Communist 
Party was agitating the youth of Ohio 
and asking them to join in a movement 
to request the President to send troops 
down into our section of the country. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi, I did 
not see the article, but I do know the 
first plank in the Communist Party plat- 
form includes the passage of all of this 
civil rights legislation that is now pend- 
ing in both bodies of the Congress. 

Mr.FORRESTER. Ofcourse the gen- 
tleman cannot see everything published 
these days, and he has done a wonderful 
thing in accumulating evidence such as 
he has related here today. However, I 
did see it, and I placed it in the RECORD 
today, and anyone who wants to see that 
statement will find it available in the 
Recorp tomorrow. 

I certainly thank the gentleman for 
giving the facts which he did. He is to 
be highly complimented. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I am 
moru to the gentleman for his com- 
ments. 


BATAAN DAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 10 minutes and to revise and 
extend my remarks and include therein 
certain extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 9, Bataan Day will be commemo- 
rated. Fourteen years ago the world saw 
an Asian nation fighting side by side with 
a Western nation in defense of democ- 
racy and freedom. We need must high- 
light that fact today—that in Asia, the 
people of the Orient, believing in the 
same principles that we do in the United 
States, fought to the death side by side 
with us against an oriental enemy that 
sought to conquer the world. 

How important it is that we recall that 
epic struggle in the beleaguered penin- 
sula of Bataan in the midst of the ideo- 
logical warfare in which we as a nation 
are engaged today. For it is in Asia 
where Communist propaganda has mis- 
represented us and it is precisely in Asia 
where the Filipino people stood loyally 
by us because we won their friendship 
and good will when we proved to them 
that we believe in respecting the dignity 
of the human soul, 

It was with the lesson of Bataan in 
my mind that at the last session of Con- 
gress I thought it imperative to introduce 
my resolution making it crystal clear 
that it is the sacrosanct policy of the 
Government of the United States to sup- 
port and endorse the aspiration to free- 
dom of all non-self-governing peoples. 
The Filipino people were loyal to us in 
our darkest hour in the Pacific because 
we helped them achieve their independ- 
Sana and we respected their human 
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America’s foreign policy must con- 
tinue to be geared to such a truly Amer- 
ican norm of national conduct. Politi- 
cal expediency or power politics must 
not be allowed to make us depart from 
it. We must not permit even military 
necessity to deviate us from such a noble 
course. American and Filipino soldiers 
fought side by side in Bataan; Filipino 
civilians protected American lives at the 
risk of their own; the American flag was 
defended by the Filipinos because there 
was mutual respect between the two 
nations, because both understood the 
meaning of freedom, because both were 
welded together by the democratic ideal 
of equality and justice. 

What better asset do we have in Asia 
today than the friendship of a national 
leader such as President Ramon Mag- 
saysay, of the Philippines? During the 
Second World War, while American and 
Filipino troops were fighting in Bataan 
against the hordes of fascism and to- 
talitarianism, Ramon Magsaysay was a 
guerrilla leader harassing the enemy in 
his Province of Zambales. Here is a 
man who could have chosen the line of 
least resistance and could have, as others 
did, refused to risk his life. He pre- 
ferred to fight. No wonder with such a 
record of loyalty to democracy he caught 
the popular imagination of this country. 
No wonder he is held all over the United 
States in the highest esteem and regard. 
Has anyone fought communism with 
more vigor and with more success? We 
are grateful to him for his consistent 
friendship for our people and I know he 
can always count on our unstinted sup- 
port and cooperation. 

Has democracy a more stalwart cham- 
pion in the United Nations than our for- 
mer colleague in the House, Gen. Carlos 
P. Romulo, Ambassador of the Philip- 
pines to the United States, who rose 
from the rank of major to brigadier gen- 
eral on the strength of his record in 
Bataan which, in the words of General 
MacArthur, “is that of a soldier who 
fought with unsurpassed courage and 
devotion.” Did freedom and human 
dignity have a more uncompromising de- 
fender in Bandung last year? 

Can we point to a people anywhere 
in the world with a record of loyalty to 
democratic deals as the Filipinos showed 
in Bataan, in Leyte, in Korea, wherever 
and whenever democracy was in danger 
and needed defense? 

This year Bataan Day takes on an 
added significance. In the Philippines 
it was declared a special public holiday 
in a proclamation issued by President 
Magsaysay, as follows: 

Whereas the 9th day of April, 1956, which 
marks the 14th anniversary of the fall of 
Bataan, has become a shining symbol of 
courage and heroism to all freedom-loving 
peoples of the world; 

Whereas Bataan Day has strengthened the 
everlasting bonds of friendship and coopera- 
tion between the Philippines and the United 
States; 

Whereas the commemoration of the fall 
of Bataan is a fitting homage to the heroism 
of Filipino and American forces who fought 
side by side against the overwhelming odds 
in the epic struggle for democracy and 
freedom; 

Now, therefore, I, Ramon Magsaysay, 
President of the Philippines, by virtue of 
the powers vested in me by law, do hereby 
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proclaim Monday, April 9, 1956, as Bataan 
Day and declare it as a special public holi- 
day throughout the Philippines. I call upon 
all public officials and citizens of the Phil- 
ippines and invite all American nationals 
residing in this country to observe the day 
with a 1-minute silence at 4:30 o'clock in 
the afternoon of that day, and to hold ap- 
propriate rites in honor of the heroic de- 
fenders of Bataan. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the Repub- 
lic of the Philippines to be affixed. 

Done in the city of Manila, this 22d day 
of March in the year of our Lord 1956, and 
of the independence of the Philippines, the 
10th, 

RAMON MAGSAYSAY, 
President of the Philippines. 


Mr. Speaker, let us pay tribute to the 
Americans and Filipinos who fought that 
unequal battle in Bataan, an epic strug- 
gle which history has recorded as a saga 
of courage and heroism. And in com- 
memorating Bataan Day let us pledge 
ourselves to uphold freedom against its 
present-day enemies, giving them no 
quarter and sacrificing our treasure and 
our lives, if need be, to insure for our- 
selves and for the world the permanence 
of the democratic way of life. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered was granted to Mr. 
BAILEV, on Tuesday, April 10, at the con- 
clusion of other business, for 40 minutes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorpD, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. Koc in two instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. WILLIAMs of New Jersey and to in- 
clude extraneous material. 

Mr. McVey and to include an editorial 
from the Chicago Daily News. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. 

Mr. PELLY. 

Mr. Taser and include a letter. 

Mr. PATTERSON (at the request of Mr. 
HOSMER). 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 

S. 220. An act conferring jurisdiction upon 
the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of New Mexico, to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon certain claims arising 
as a result of the construction by the United 
States of Elephant Butte Dam on the Rio 
Grande; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 648. An act for the relief of John Sou- 
das; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1411. An act for the relief of Marion 
Drucker; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1688. An act to amend the Federal Seed 
Act; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

8.1777. An act to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act in order to authorize com- 
mon carriers to carry a disabled person re- 
quiring an attendant and such attendant at 
the usual fare charged for one person; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 
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S. 2016. An act to confer jurisdiction upon 
the Court of Claims to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claim of Law- 
rence F. Kramer; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 2152. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Susie Lee Spencer; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 2246. An act to authorize the sale of 
certain lands to the city of Wall, S. Dak.; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

S. 2291. An act for the relief of Albino 
Braiuca; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

S. 2355. An act for the relief of Katina R. 
Landrum; to the Committee on the Judici- 


ary. 

S. 2422. An act for the relief of Manuel 
Vilar Soler; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

S. 2423, An act for the relief of Lin Tsai; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2594. An act for the relief of Wan Ngo 
Lim; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2595. An act for the relief of George 
Henry MacDonald (formerly Frederick Wil- 
liam Arthur); to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

S. 2596. An act for the relief of Renza 
Marsale Bartlett; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 2650. An act for the relief of Antonio 
Rubi Mendiola; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 2652. An act for the relief of Robert 
Geoffrey Hunt; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

S. 2665. An act for the relief of Joyce Soon- 
hwe Kim; to the Committee on the Judici- 


ary. 

S. 2674. An act for the relief of Shakeeb 
Dakour; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2698. An act for the relief of Leopold 
Riedl and his wife, Bozena Riedl, to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2701. An act for the relief of Hisakazu 
Hozaki, to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2721. An act for the relief of Ursula 
Jadwiga Milarski Goodman, to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2724. An act for the relief of Georgina 
Feher, to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2887. An act to further protect and as- 
sure the privacy of grand or petit juries in 
the courts of the United States while such 
juries are deliberating or voting, to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2909. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Commerce to prescribe seals for bureaus 
and offices of the Department of Commerce, 
and for other purposes, to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 3116. An act to provide for the promo- 
tion and strengthening of international re- 
lations through cultural and athletic ex- 
changes and participation in international 
fairs and festivals, to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

S. 3422. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Treasury to transfer certain amounts 
from unclaimed payments on United States 
savings bonds to the fund created for the 
payment of Government losses in shipments, 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 

The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 


S. 1240. An act for the relief of Imre de 
Cholnoky. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that. committee did on March 22, 1956, 
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present to the President, for his ap- 
proval, bills of the House of the follow- 
ing titles: 


H. R. 2347. An act for the relief of Hein- 
rich Wolfgang; 

H. R.3963, An act for the relief of Ashot 
Mnatzakanian and Ophelia Mnatzakanian; 

H. R. 5876. An act to amend the copyright 
law to permit, in certain classes of works, 
the deposit of photographs or other identi- 
fying reproductions in lieu of copies of pub- 
lished works; 

H. R. 6022. An act to provide for the relo- 
catlon of the Trenton Massacre Canyon 
Monument presently located near Trenton, 
Nebr.; 

H. R. 6904. An act to provide for the es- 
tablishment of the Booker T. Washington 
National Monument; and 

H. R. 8320. An act to amend the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949 and the Agricultural Act of 
1954 with respect to the special school-milk 
program, the veterans and Armed Forces 
milk programs, and the brucellosis-eradica- 
tion program. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adojurn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 1 o’clock and 30 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, March 28, 1956, at 12 o’clock 
noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1681. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled “A bill to amend the Dependents 
Assistance Act of 1950, as amended, so as to 
provide punishment for fraudulent accept- 
ance of benefits thereunder”; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

1682. A letter from the Director, Office 
of Defense Mobilization, Executive Office of 
the President, transmitting the semi-annual 
report on the stockpiling program for the 
period from July 1 to December 31, 1955, pur- 
suant to section 4 of Public Law 520, 79th 
Congress; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

1683. A letter from the Acting Postmaster 
General, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to revise and 
modernize certain laws administered by the 
Post Office Department, and for other pur- 
poses”; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. ENGLE: Committee of Conference. 
S. 500. An act authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to construct, operate, and main- 
tain the Colorado River storage project and 
participating projects (Rept. No. 1950). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H. R. 7952. A bill to re- 
quire the inspection and certification of 
certain mechanically propelled vessels carry- 
ing passengers; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1951). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 446. Reso- 
lution providing for additional personnel, 
offices of the Postmaster and Doorkeeper, 
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House of Representatives, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1952). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. KLEIN: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Interim report pertain- 
ing to a newsprint study and newsprint out- 
look for 1956 (Rept. No. 1953). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON of Illinois: Committee on 
Government Operations. H. R. 8404. A bill 
to provide for the conveyance of a portion of 
the former prisoner of war camp near Doug- 
las, Converse County, Wyo., to the State of 
Wyoming, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept, No 1954). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON of Illinois: Committee on 
Government Operations. H. R. 8634. A bill 
to authorize the conveyance of a certain 
tract of land in North Carolina to the city 
of Charlotte, N. C.; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1955). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. GARY: Committee of conference, 
H. R. 9064, A bill making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments, and the Tax Courts of the United 
States, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1957, and for other purposes (Rept. No, 
1956). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. COOPER: Committee of conference. 
H. R. 8780. A bill to amend the Internal 


Revenue Code of 1954 to relieve farmers 


from excise taxes in the case of gasoline and 
special fuels used on the farm for farming 
purposes (Rept. No. 1957). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia: Committee of 
conference. H. R. 9770. A bill to provide 
revenue for the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 1958). Ordered 
to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XII, public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. FEIGHAN: 

H. R. 10206. A bill to amend the Refugee 
Relief Act of 1953 to eliminate the require- 
ment that an alien, to be admissible there- 
under, must present a certificate guarantee- 
ing his readmission under certain circum- 
stances to the country in which he obtained 
his visa; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 10207. A bill to amend the Refugee 
Relief Act of 1953 to provide that the usual 
assurances of employment, support, and 
housing shall not be required of aliens who 
are sponsored by certain American volun- 
tary agencies or who demonstrate that they 
will not become public charges; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN: 

H. R. 10208. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to provide increases 
in benefits, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. BROYHILL: 

H. R. 10209. A bill to amend the act of 
August 30, 1954, entitled “An act to authorize 
and direct the construction of bridges over 
the Potomac River, and for other purposes”; 
to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bla. 

By Mr. BYRD: 

H. R. 10210. A bill to amend part DI of 
Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a) to liberalize 
the basis for, and increase the monthly rates 
of, disability pension awards; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H. R. 10211. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to provide increases 
in benefits, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 
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By Mr. COLE: 

H. R. 10212. A bill to amend the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949, as amended, to 
allow credit for certain service for purpose 
of pay, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

H. R. 10213. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code with respect to the taxability 
of the proceeds from stock sold by individ- 
uals in order that they may enter Govern- 
ment service; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr, DELANEY: 

H. R. 10214. A bill to exempt from tax ad- 
missions to certain amateur and semipro- 
fessional football, basketball, and soccer 
games; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. EBERHARTER: 

H. R. 10215. A bill to amend the public- 
assistance provisions of the Social Security 
Act to revise the formula for Federal match- 
ing of payments to the Virgin Islands, to 
permit payments of aid to relatives with 
whom dependent children are living in the 
Virgin Islands, and to increase the maximum 
amount of Federal public-assistance pay- 
ments to the Virgin Islands; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GAVIN: 

H. R. 10216. A bill to provide for the de- 
velopment by the Secretary of the Interior 
of Independence National Historical Park, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H. R. 10217. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 with respect to the use 
of broadcasting stations by presidential and 
vice presidential candidates; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. HARRISON of Virginia: 

H. R. 10218. A bill to encourage the dis- 
covery, development, and production of 
manganese-bearing ores and concentrates in 
the United States, its Territories, and pos- 
sessions, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HERLONG: 

H. R. 10219. A bill to revise the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HOSMER: 

H. R. 10220. A bill to provide housing for 
the elderly; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. KRUEGER: 

H. R. 10221. A bill to provide for the segre- 
gation of certain funds of the Fort Berthold 
Indians on the basis of a membership roll 
prepared for such purpose; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 10222. A bill to authorize enrolled 
members of the Three Affiliated Tribes of the 
Fort Berthold Reservation, N. Dak., to ac- 
quire trust interests in tribal lands of the 
reservation, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H. R. 10223. A bill to readjust postal classi- 
fication on certain educational materials, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MURRAY of Illinois: 

H. R. 10224. A bill to repeal certain miscel- 
laneous excise taxes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H. R. 10225. A bill to revise the Civil Service 
Retirement Act; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 10226. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, to provide for the payment 
of certain minimum wages to crews of certain 
non-United States flag vessels carrying cer- 
tain equipment, materials, or commodities; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. PERRINS: 

H. R. 10227. A bill to extend for 2 years the 
program of financial assistance in the con- 
struction of school facilities and for local 
educational agencies in areas affected by Fed- 
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eral activities under the provisions of Public 

Laws 815 and 874, 81st Congress, and to make 

certain other changes in such provisions; to 

the Committee on Education and Labor, 
By Mr. PRIEST (by request): 

H. R. 10228. A bill to amend the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended, by add- 
ing thereto new provisions relating to civil 
aviation medicine; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H. R. 10229. A bill to amend section 203 of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 to authorize the transfer 
of certain surplus property of the United 
States on Red Fish Point, Tyndall Air Force 
Reservation, Bay County, Fla., to the former 
owners thereof; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mr. SPENCE: 

H. R. 10230. A bill to amend sections 3526 
and 3528 of the Revised Statutes relating to 
the coinage of subsidiary silver coins and 
minor coins of the United States; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. McDOWELL: 

H. R. 10231, A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of the former Wilmington engineer 
subofiice project No. C-631 to the State of 
Delaware, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

H. R. 10232. A bill to amend section 3 of 
the act of October 30, 1951, to extend special 

third-class rates of postage to matter mailed 

by National Guard organizations; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H. R. 10233. A bill to amend part III of 
Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a) to liberalize 
the basis for, and increase the monthly rates 
of, disability pension awards; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H. R. 10234. A bill to provide a basis for 
awarding compensation to members of the 
National Guard for disability incurred in 
line of duty; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

H. R. 10235. A bill to amend the act en- 
titled An act authorizing the State of Dela- 
ware by and through its State highway de- 
partment to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate a toll bridge across the Delaware River 
near Wilmington, Del.,“ approved July 13, 
1946; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. PHILLIPS: 

H. R. 10236. A bill to recognize the Ryan- 
Hemet Airport as a public airport for the 
purposes of the Federal Airport Act, and to 
provide for reimbursement for damage to 
such airport in accordance with such act; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 10287. A bill to amend section 6 of 
the act of August 24, 1912, as amended, with 
respect to the recognition of organizations 
of postal and Federal employees; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SHUFORD: 

H. R. 10238. A bill to authorize and direct 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to 
accept certain land in Buncombe County, 
N. C., for cemetery purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. SIEMINSKI: 

H. R. 10239. A bill to provide that the Ma- 
rine Corps War Memorial at the northern 
end of Arlington National Cemetery shall be 
illuminated at night and that the flag shall 
be fiown at such memorial for 24 hours a 
day; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. VAN PELT: 

H. R. 10240. A bill to provide for payment 
_ of certain defaulted joint-stock land bank 
bonds, receiver’s certificates, receiver's re- 
ceipts for certificates given in lieu of such 
bonds, or receiver's receipts given for such 
bonds; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ZABLOCET: 

H. R. 10241. A bill to provide for payment 
of certain defaulted joint-stock land bank 
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bonds, receiver's certificates, receiver’s re- 

ceipts for certificates given in lieu of such 

bonds, or receiver’s receipts given for such 

bonds; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BYRD: 

H. J. Res. 593. Joint resolution to establish 
& joint congressional committee to be known 
as the Joint Committee on United States 
International Exchange of Persons Programs; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts: 

H. J. Res. 594. Joint resolution authorizing 
the creation of a Federal memorial commis- 
sion to consider and formulate plans for the 
construction in the city of Washington, D. C., 
of an appropriate permanent memorial to 
the memory of the great Italian navigator 
and discoverer of America, Christopher Co- 
lumbus; to the Committee on House Admin- 
istration. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H. Con. Res. 225. Concurrent resolution to 
commemorate the quadricentennial anniver- 
sary of the establishment of the first settle- 
ment in Florida; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mrs. CHURCH: 

H. Res. 447. Resolution expressing the con- 
dolences of the House of Representatives to 
the Serbian people on the death of Bishop 
Nicholai; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. FRIEDEL: 

H. Res. 448. Resolution providing for the 
employment of 15 additional privates, Capitol 
Police Force, office of the Sergeant at Arms; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mrs. GRIFFITHS: 

H. Res. 449. Resolution to provide for the 
broadcasting by radio and television of com- 
mittee hearings of the House; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

H. Res. 450. Resolution to provide equal 
access for all news media before proceedings 
of the House; to the Committee on Rules, 

By Mr, MADDEN: 

H. Res. 451. Resolution relative to Cyprus 
independence; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of South Carolina, 
memorializing the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States to provide cotton 
acreage allotments to assist South Carolina 
cotton farmers; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Also, a memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of South Carolina, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to enact suitable legislation to assist 
the small farmer under the acreage-allotment 
program; to the Committee on Agriculture, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII. private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DELANEY: 

H. R. 10242. A bill for the relief of Antonio 

Crivici; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GARMATZ: 

H. R. 10243. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Rosa Costa Monroe; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GENTRY: 

H. R. 10244. A bill for the relief of Patrick 
Lee Frederick and Michael Terry Frederick; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHUFORD: 

H. R. 10245. A bill for the relief of Cecil 
Laing Kerr; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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By Mr. SIEMINSKTI: 

H. R. 10246. A bili for the relief of Saveria 
Velona Gangemi; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ZABLOCKI: 

H. R. 10247. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Katharina Wieland; to the Committee of the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ZELENKO: 

H. R. 10248, A bill for the relief of Eliza- 
beth Jansen; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XX, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


762. By Mr. BUSH: Petition of Ira Barger 
and other veterans of Williamsport and Ly- 
coming County, Pa., urging the immediate 
enactment of a separate and liberal pension 
program for veterans of World War I, their 
widows and orphans; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

763. Also, petition of Louis J. Bamberger 
and other veterans of Williamsport and Ly- 
coming County, Pa., urging the immediate 
enactment of a separate and liberal pension 
program for veterans of World War I, their 
widows and orphans; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

764. Also, petition of Willlam T. Hamilton 
and other veterans of Lock Haven and Clin- 
ton County, Pa., in support of and urging 
the immediate enactment of a separate and 
liberal pension program for veterans of 
World War I, their widows and orphans; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

765. By Mr. CANFIELD: Memorandum 
submitted by Alexander Nychka, chairman 
of Ukrainian Congress, Committee of Amer- 
ica, Branch of Passaic, N. J., regarding reli- 
gious persecution in the Ukraine; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

766. By Mr. CRUMPACKER: Petition of 
David Hosler, of Elkhart, Ind., and 40 other 
residents of Elkhart County and St. Joseph 
County, Ind., urging immediate enactment 
of a separate and liberal pension program 
for veterans of World War I and their widows 
and orphans; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

767. By Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska: Peti- 
tion of Christina Ekstrom and other citizens 
of Wakefield, Emerson, and Allen, Nebr., 
urging the passage of H. R. 8000, a bill to 
provide that no air carrier shall serve alco- 
holic beverages while in flight within the 
United States; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

768. By Mr. HORAN: Petition of Mrs. A. 
W. Rudeen and 99 other residents of Spo- 
kane, Wash., urging enactment of legislation 
to prohibit the transportation of alcoholic 
beverage advertising in interstate com- 
merce and its broadcasting over the air; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

769. Also, petition of Max Helm and other 
veterans of Newport, Wash., urging immedi- 
ate enactment of a separate and liberal pen- 
sion program for veterans of World War I 
and their widows and orphans; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

770. Also, petition of Horatio Jenkins and 
other veterans of Spokane, Wash., urging im- 
mediate enactment of a separate and liberal 
pension program for veterans of World War 
I and their widows and orphans; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

771. Also, petition of Monson Thorpe and 
other veterans of Spokane, Wash., urging im- 
mediate enactment of a separate and liberal 
pension program for veterans of World War 
I and their widows and orphans; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, 

772. By Mr. NORBLAD: Petition of Mrs. 
Howard P. Johnson and 38 other citizens of 
the State of Oregon, urging the passage of 
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the Siler bill, H. R. 6427, and the Langer 
bill, S. 923, to prohibit the transportation of 
alcoholic beverage advertising in interstate 
commerce and its broadcasting over the air; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

773. Also, petition of Jennings F. Thom- 
sen and 44 other citizens of the State of 
Oregon urging immediate enactment of a 
separate and liberal pension program for 
veterans of World War I and their widows 
and orphans; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

774. By Mr. POLE: Petition of James A 
Rideout, Portsmouth, Ohio, and 46 other 
citizens of Scioto County, Ohio, urging im- 
mediate enactment of a separate and liberal 
pension program for veterans of World War I 
and their widows and orphans; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, 

775. Also, petition of Ellsworth Rowan, 
Chillicothe, Ohio, and 44 other citizens of 
Ross County, Ohio, urging immediate enact- 
ment of a separate and liberal pension pro- 
gram for yeterans of World War I and their 
widows and orphans; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

776. Also, petition of Charles W. Cox, Lynx, 
Ohio, and 43 other citizens of Adams County, 
Ohio, urging immediate enactment of a 
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separate and liberal pension program for vet- 
erans of World War I and their widows and 
orphans; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, 

777. Also, petition of Harold Gilmore, New 
Boston, Ohio, and 44 other citizens of Scioto 
County, Ohio, urging immediate enactment 
of a separate and liberal pension program for 
veterans of World War I and their widows 
and orphans; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

778. Also, petition of Ora Slark, New Bos- 
ton, Ohio, and 44 other citizens of Scioto 
County, Ohio, urging immediate enactment 
of a separate and liberal pension program 
for veterans of World War I and their widows 
and orphans; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

779. Also, petition of Winfield S. Barn- 
hart, Chillicothe, Ohio, and 45 citizens of 
Ross County, the Sixth Ohio District, and 
others, urging immediate enactment of a 
separate and liberal pension program for 
veterans of World War I and their widows 
and orphans; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

780. By Mr. REED: Petition of 45 residents 
of Livingston County, N. J., urging that favor- 
able consideration be given to H. R. 4627, the 
Siler bill, to bar alcoholic beverage advertis- 
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ing in interstate commerce and over the air; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

781. By Mr. SHORT: Petition of Dr. H. S. 
Ferrell and other citizens of Lawrence and 
Stone Counties, urging immediate enact- 
ment of a separate and liberal pension for 
veterans of World War I and their widows 
and orphans; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, 

782. Also, petition of J. E. Wilson and 
other citizens of Jasper County, Mo., urging 
immediate enactment of a separate and lib- 
eral pension program for veterans of World 
War I and their widows and orphans; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

783. Also, petition of John E. Easley and 
other citizens of Ozark County, Mo., urging 
immediate enactment of a separate and 
liberal pension program for veterans of 
World War I and their widows and orphans; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

784. By Mr. SILER: Petition of Mrs. Estella 
Sharpe and 1,331 other residents of Bay 
Springs, Biloxi, Jackson, Meridian, Laurel, 
and Grenada, Miss., urging enactment of 
legislation to prohibit the transportation of 
alcoholic beverage adyertising in interstate 
commerce and its broadcasting over the air; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS - 


Introduction of Legislation Amending the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced legislation amending the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936 to provide 
payment of certain minimum wages to 
crews of certain non-United States-flag 
vessels carrying federally financed or 
owned cargoes. 

Under the so-called Davis-Bacon pro- 
vision Congress has provided that on 
federally financed construction contrac- 
tors employing low-wage labor cannot 
undercut the prevailing wages and liv- 
ing conditions of American labor. When 
the operators of American ships have 
sought to undercut standard American 
wages in the shipping industry by regis- 
tering their vessels under foreign na- 
tionalities and employing foreign low- 
wage crews, it seemed that in some way 
it should be possible to protect the Amer- 
ican ship owner who paid standard 
wages against such competition. Ac- 
cordingly I have introduced H. R. 10226, 
which simply provides that if foreign 
ships are to carry government-owned 
cargoes than the wages and living condi- 
tions of the crews must be comparable to 
prevailing wages and living conditions 
on American-fiag ships. Thus the Fed- 
eral Government would be removed as a 
party which discriminates against the 
personnel on American-flag ships. 
American ship operators are fully capa- 
ble and qualified to hold their own in 
the shipping lanes of the world under 
reasonable competitive conditions. The 
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American merchant marine does not ask 
nor does it expect anything more than 
competing on a fair and equitable basis. 

I urge the Members to consider the 
plight of the sailors and other personnel 
who have been driven to the beaches by 
low-wage foreign competition. The pur- 
pose of this bill is to lend Federal en- 
couragement to the maintenance of a 
privately owned commercial United 
States merchant marine. 


Farmer Bulletin-Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, every other year, since I have been 
a Member of Congress I have sent out 
a farmers bulletin list to the folks in 
my district, generally enclosing a short 
questionnaire, which is as follows: 


Dear Prrenp: If you desire some of the bul- 
letins on the enclosed list, check not more 
than five and return the list with your 
full name and address to me. 

A few of the problems facing Congress are 
listed below in the form of questions. Would 
you care to express your opinion or these? 
If you need additional space in replying to 
the questions, return a letter along with the 
bulletin. 

1. In what order should these come: Cut 
debt reduce income taxes 
balance budget 

2. Should postal rates meet expenses? 
Yes 0, no U. 

3. Do you favor Federal aid to education? 
Yes UI, no D. 

4. Do you favor 90 percent of parity on 
farm prices: , 100 percent, or 
flexible support? 


5. If eligible, would you participate in the 
soil bank? Yes (1, no O. 

6. Should there be support prices on liye- 
stock? Yes, no U. 

7. Your choice of President 


Remarks: 
A. L. MILLER, 
Member of Congress, Fourth District, 
Nebraska, 1025 House Office Building. 


Civil Aviation Medical Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, Iam today 
introducing a bill to provide for research 
and training in civil aviation medicine 
and to set up machinery for the develop- 
ment of medical requirements and eval- 
uation of airman physical fitness. 

This legislation would define and 
broaden the medical responsibility of the 
Administrator of Civil Aeronautics so as 
to include the development, promulgation 
and administration of rules and regula- 
tions pertaining to medical matters. It 
would establish an Office of Civil Avia- 
tion Medicine within the framework of 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
This bill calls for the creation and equip- 
ment of a Civil Aeronautics Medical Re- 
search Laboratory in order to organize 
a counterpart in medicine to the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. It 
would establish an equivalent in the field 
of civil aviation of the medical research 
and developmental facilities of the Armed 
Forces, for the development of technical 
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medical information essential to aviation 
safety. 

For a long time there has been a grow- 
ing feeling that perhaps civil aviation 
medicine has not had the Federal sup- 
port needed for it to keep pace with aero- 
nautical and engineering progress. Civil 
aviation medicine should keep abreast of 
new technical improvements in the de- 
sign and operation of aircraft. Despite 
the mushroomlike growth of aviation 
during the past three decades, our civil- 
ian pilots are being selected by physical 
standards which I am told have under- 
gone but little change since they were 
originally promulgated in 1928. Except 
for sporadic projects there has been no 
research conducted to determine the 
human requirements in civil aviation. 

We have provided liberally for mili- 
tary aviation in all its facets—the devel- 
opment of physical standards appropri- 
ate to the mission to be performed, ex- 
tensive training of their flight surgeons 
both in clinical and research medicine, 
and research into the human require- 
ments that would be productive of the 
most effective, though not always eco- 
nomical, operation in a military mission. 
But we have neglected the civilian pilots 
who in the final analysis form our re- 
serve pool in times of national emer- 
gency, and who in both peace and war 
have become the backbone of our essen- 
tial air transportation. There is a feel- 
ing that this neglect may perhaps be 
due in part to the false premise that 
civil aviation medical research and train- 
ing needs are being provided for by mili- 
tary services. 

At the present time it would appear 
that the Administrator of Civil Aeronau- 
tics does not have clearly defined duties 
and responsibilities with respect to the 
effective medical certification of civil 
airmen. The Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938, as amended, requires the Civil 
Aeronautics Board to exercise its func- 
tions of rulemaking, including the pre- 
scription of rules, regulations and stand- 
ards, adjudication and investigation in- 
dependent of the Department of Com- 
merce. My bill will open up for discus- 
sion the adequacy of present procedures, 
It is a field that should be explored. 


The Good Neighbor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, in 
August 1955, severe flood conditions ex- 
isted in the State of Connecticut which 
destroyed lives and property. Towns, 
cities, and countryside were inundated. 
The flood started during the night of 
Thursday, August 18, 1955, and contin- 
ued at its crest until the following day. 

As is usually the case in times of great 
disaster, it sometimes requires several 
days for the general public to become 
aware of the terrible hardships and suf- 
fering caused by such disasters. Of the 
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many public-spirited citizens in Connect- 
icut who came to the aid of the stricken 
areas, the name of Tad Jones, of New 
Haven, must be mentioned. With the 
same alertness and alacrity which he 
used in directing the famous Yale foot- 
ball teams, he started his organizations, 


the Tad Jones Co. and the New Haven - 


Terminal, in furnishing aid to the strick- 
en areas. Mr. Jones remained in his 
office day and night watching with great 
concern the progress of the flood and all 
it meant to the people and businesses in 
its path. Before the water started to 
recede, he was on the telephone, offering 
his services and the facilities of his entire 
organizations in any manner in which 
such services could be utilized. His first 
move was to have the New Haven Termi- 
nal sterilize and make immediately 
available nine large tank trucks, fill them 
with drinking water, and supply the 
Naugatuck Valley with drinking water. 
The cost and expense involved did not 
concern Mr. Jones, he was interested only 
in rendering aid and assistance to the 
suffering people. 

Tank trucks—containing drinking wa- 
ter—began moving Friday, August 19, 
and continued for the greater part of 
3 weeks. 

In addition to the tank trucks of the 
New Haven Terminal, additional tanks, 
as well as empty milk cans were secured. 
All were steamed, sterilized, cleaned, 
filled with drinking water and loaded on 
trailers and sent into the disaster areas. 

Through the cooperation of the Red 
Cross and civilian defense, drinking wa- 
ter was furnished to critical areas. This 
work was further supervised by civilian 
defense authorities. The days following 
the flood were extremely hot. This made 
the cleanup task much more difficult and 
the need for pure water more acute. 
Water was supplied to each area until 
the authorities notified Mr. Jones that 
they no longer needed the equipment. 

The important fact remains that Mr. 
Jones did not wait to be called, but upon 
seeing the need for assistance, he went 
quietly to work with no other thought in 
mind than to render every possible as- 
sistance in order to relieve personal suf- 
fering and to help the Naugatuck Valley 
neighbors to get back on their feet. And 
now, the Naugatuck Valley neighbors say, 
„A work well done. Thank you, Tad 
Jones.“ 


Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. McVEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, we shall 
soon have before us the Mutual Security 
Agency appropriation, which in more un- 
derstandable terms to the public means 
our foreign aid spending program. ‘The 
amount of aid extended to foreign coun- 
tries, since the inception of this program 
16 years ago, has reached staggering 
proportions. The total is much larger 
than many people realize. 
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The latest statistics I have been able 
to obtain carries this program down to 
June 30, 1955. A summary of aid ex- 
tended up to that date follows: 


Lend-Lease: 
I. (a) July 1, 1940-June 
FCC eee $46, 728, 287, 000 
I. (b) July 1, 1945—-June 
30, 19GB sone 2, 039, 490, 000 
GR oo —ů— — 48, 767, 777, 000 
Grant-in-aid: 
II. (a) July 1. 1940-June 
b 1. 400, 010, 000 
II. (b) July 1, 1945-June 
30, 1955. 42,059, 148, 000 
ba ee oe 43, 459, 158, 000 
Net Authorized Loans: 
III. July 1, 1940-June 
30, 1955... 16, 620, 844, 000 


The arguments, put forth by propo- 
nents of this program to the effect that 
we are buying good will with our dollars, 
are certainly dispelled by the ravaging 
of our consulates in the various parts of 
the world and the disdain that many 
foreign peoples have for the word “Amer- 
ican.” Certainly if one needs a pointed 
example of this situation he need only 
to refer to China. The records show 
that we have given to China in lend- 
lease and grants-in-aid a total of $2,- 
861,376,000. There is probably no coun- 
try today more antagonistic to American 
principles of democracy than that of 
China. 

We hear it said today that we must 
counter Russian economic assistance 
with an increased program of our own, 
The formula seems to be when Russia 
makes loans, we must see that we counter 
with a greater amount of grants-in-aid. 
Why not counter the Russian program of 
loans with a similar program of our own? 
Why is ours a giveaway program? The 
American taxpayer is interested in find- 
ing the answer to some of these ques- 
tions. 

The Chicago daily newspaper, noted 
throughout the years for its intelligent 
stand on the subject of foreign aid, has 
given us some outstanding thinking on 
this subject in an editorial under date of 
March 20, 1956. The reader of these 
remarks would do well to ponder care- 
fully the editorial of the Daily News, 
which follows: 

GIVEAWAY RACE 

President Eisenhower asked for $4.9 bil- 

lion in foreign-aid funds to meet Russia's 


new departures in foreign policy. Back in 
January, before these new departures had 
appeared, he wanted this sum to meet the 
old departures. 

We had the Marshall plan to put Europe 
back on its feet so that, we were told, we 
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wouldn’t have to pour in billions for re- 
habilitation. Then we tossed in more bil- 
lions for economic aid, so that the free- 
world nations would be strong enough to 
defend themselves without a gigantic arms- 
aid program. 

Then we sent and still send gigantic sums 
for military aid. 

When the Russians were pursuing a policy 
of economic isolation, we were urged to take 
advantage of the opportunity to cement 
friendships with the underdeveloped coun- 
tries by assisting their industrial growth. 
Now that the Russians are doing likewise, 
we are told that we must increase our own 
contributions. 

The Russians, however, are making loans 
and barter deals, getting a ruble’s worth 
for every one they put out. According to 
the theory prevailing in Washington, under 
Republican or Democratic administration, 
this is the sure way to make enemies. But 
we seem not really to believe it, for we aren't 
content merely to watch the Russians make 
enemies. We must, says the President, match 
their loans with gifts, and for every tractor 
they promise, we must deliver two. 

India is expecting aid totaling nearly $2 
billion for her 5-year plan. That is one rea- 
son the President wants authority to make 
commitments for periods up to 10 years. 
India is embarking on a Socialist experiment. 
Without foreign help, it won't work. So our 
cue, apparently, is to prove that socialism 
really can be made to work. 

All this is in the face of a study of com- 
munism recently made by the Senate In- 
ternal Security Committee. The findings 
were that it wasn’t poverty and hunger that 
made Communists, but a thirst for power 
among demagogs and a deluded idealism 
among intellectuals. 

There is something craven in the spectacle 
of a rich and powerful nation which thinks 
it must scatter candy around the world lest 
it find itself alone and friendless. The facts 
seem to be that our largess bought no 
friends and earned us more resentment than 
good will. But we still fear to change the 
formula. 

American capital is willing and even eager 
to seek investment abroad, and under private 
management it would produce results. But 
in very few places is there any reasonable 
assurance that such investment would be 
secure against confiscation, or nationaliza- 
tion, in the name of Socialist progress. So 
it is not made. 

It is certainly true that a shortage of capi- 
tal is the great handicap to industrial devel- 
opment in the countries on our aid list, But 
we don’t know why it can't be obtained on 
the same terms that America obtained the 
funds that developed this country. Are we 
selling democratic capitalism or socialism? 


Democratic Women’s Role in Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following address by 
Hon, Epna F. KELLY, at the Democratic 
Women’s eastern regional conference 
in Atlantic City: 

I consider it a privilege to address the 
Democratic Women’s Eastern Regional Con- 
ference here in Atlantic City. I am glad for 
all of us that we are meeting in such a beau- 
tiful place because I like to think that 
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women not only appreciate beauty in their 
surroundings but also work hard to bring it 
about. 

Women, as a whole, are new in the fleld of 
government. It was many years before they 
were recognized in the political orbit. Ac- 
tually, we were always there. (This state- 
ment might not be acceptable to those 
women whose efforts led the fight for actual 
political participation, and who pioneered 
in the political fleld as career women.) But 
no one can deny that every successful man 
in public life had, as his inspiration and 
partner, a politically minded woman with 
commonsense. 

Now, life calls to all women in proportion 
to their own stations, to exert their influence 
in this confusion-torn world. Far be it 
from me to suggest in doing this that you 
neglect your home—the most precious pillar 
and foundation of society. However, there 
is always that spare time which each of us 
can use for the benefit of the community. 
This contribution to society will be, in turn, 
statewide and nationwide. We are partners 
with men in the home. Now, we must be- 
come partners in politics for the sake of the 
community, and ultimately, for the free 
world. This we must do for the achievement 
of our common goal—a better world—a 
world where peace is a reality and not a word 
tossed about without any basis in mutual 
concord which is its true meaning. This 
must be our contribution to society. 

A common interest has brought us to this 
conference. We are Democrats, and, as such, 
are proud of our membership in that party 
because we believe in the principles to which 
it is pledged. We have faith in our leaders. 
We want to protect the laws of our Republic 
as instituted by our Founding Fathers. They 
established on this continent, this Nation 
dedicated to the recognition of the dignity 
of the human being, and respect for his civil, 
his social, and his spiritual rights. The Dem- 
ocratic Party is protecting these rights and 
liberties. The Democratic Party always will 
protect these rights and liberties. 

As a member of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives in the 
Congress of the United States, I view every 
act of legislation in the light of its contribu- 
tion to the goal of world peace. World events 
may be described as forming a pattern. Let 
us unravel the pattern and find the threads 
that make the design. These threads are 
symbolic of our national and international 
policies. But, destroying our pattern with 
ugly, discordant notes, are the prominent 
red threads which represent the intertwining 
stronghold that Russia has upon the world 
body politic. No longer is Russia a threat on 
the horizon. For all her mouthings of peace 
talk, she is an actual force which endangers 
all of us—not one race or color—but all of 
us who believe in the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man. Russia alone under 
the Soviet regime represents godless, mate- 
rialistic man. The leaders of the Kremlin 
have seized power and have enslaved nations 
and peoples. They rule and liquidate with 
no regard for moral justice. 

When world events forced upon the world 
the knowledge that the Soviet Union is the 
implacable enemy of all that the free world 
stands for, the Democratic Party, under the 
courageous leadership of President Harry 8. 
Truman, created a bipartisan foreign policy, 
put the Marshall plan into effect, built up 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
foiled the Berlin blockade, and met the Ko- 
rean invasion with instant action—with the 
full knowledge that, and I quote from Mr. 
Truman's memoirs, “if this were allowed to 
go unchallenged it would mean a third world. 
war.” 

What Mr. Truman’s place will be in the 
long perspective of history, we do not know, 
but all of us who watched the “man of deci- 
sion” discharge one overwhelming responsi- 
bility after another, were impressed and in- 
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spired to follow his leadership. President 
Truman called upon experts in every field 
regardless of party affiliations, but he always 
made the final decision himself, for under 
the Constitution of the United States, that 
was his responsibility, What is most impor- 
tant to recall, he faced the world unflinch- 
ingly, giving intensive study to its problems 
and shouldering the heavy burden of his 
high office with the dedication of the great 
American we know him to be. Thus he bore 
the brunt of the responsibility along with 
the criticism of his policies attendant upon 
his elected office, the Presidency of the 
United States. 

And this is exactly what I had expected 
President Eisenhower would do when he 
assumed office in 1953, and it is what I hope 
he will do now in the remaining months of 
his term; namely, to bear the responsibility 
of the issues of his administration both at 
home and abroad. I strongly resent such 
statements as were made in an article in the 
New York Times of Sunday, March 4, written 
by William S. White, and entitled “Congress 
Tightens Party Lines.” This is a quotation 
from the article: “The majority Democrats 
are now on equally clear notice that, barring 
some unforeseen domestic, economic, or for- 
eign crisis, the principal Democratic issue for 
1956 will be not the congressional story but 
the health of President Eisenhower.” 

Naturally, the President’s health will be 
discussed. But I say the discussion will 
emanate from the White House where it al- 
ways did. I say further, that those who are 
putting words into the mouths of Democrats 
are doing so to confuse the issues or at least 
to evade a discussion of the important meas- 
ures of legislation. The true issue is not 
the President's physical condition. It is the 
more vital issue of the powers of the Presi- 
dency that will be delegated to subordinates. 
Are matters of great domestic import or those 
of worldwide concern to be held in abeyance 
while we fight it out on the home front over 
a matter that has been decided once and for 
all by the one most concerned? 

Much time has been lost in the past 6 frus- 
trating months. United States policies both 
in the domestic field and in the foreign field 
field have been dormant—dormant during a 
period of unrivaled crises, For that reason 
I am glad that the big decision has been 
made and I am thankful that the President 
has recovered. I hope President Eisenhower 
will exert leadership and face these unfor- 
tunate realities, that he will guide positive 
legislation through Congress to meet these 
grave matters. 

You may ask what has ushered in these 
critical days in a world which is supposedly 
at peace. Why is America foundering in her 
role of leader of the free world? My answer 
is the erroneous leadership of the Republican 
Party. But before I continue my answer, let 
me review very, very briefly, some facts of 
political history. 

In 1952, Dwight Eisenhower, as the stand- 
ard bearer of the Republican Party, was 
elected President of the United States. 

The Democratic Party, rejected by the 
American people, was labeled by members of 
the Republican Party, with names of vile 
derivation, and was charged by the Republi- 
cans with lack of administration, with com- 
munistic leanings, and with lack of policy 
including the lack of a dynamic foreign 
policy. Four years have elapsed and the Re- 
publican Party must defend its administra- 
tion under the leadership of President Eisen- 
hower. 

This is a political year in the United 
States. I realize that discussion of many 
problems is “touchy.” I realize that many 
want issues removed from political discussion 
lest we Americans be misunderstood abroad. 
I ask you why is it that the Democrats are 
requested to do this? Why did not President 
Eisenhower as the leader of the Republican 
administration admit in 1953, on television, 
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on radio, and in the press after 1 year spent 
in investigation of every phase of Democratic 
administration that— 

1. The Democratic Party had a good for- 
eign policy based on collective security which 
the Republican administration would at- 
tempt to continue but with a New Look? 

2. That they would not abrogate the Yalta 
agreements after the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee had weeks of hearings? 

8. That the huge unexpended balances 
with which they were saddled were worthy 
and necessary appropriations for worthy ob- 
jectives; that they found dire need for these 
“overhang” authorizations. As an aside, it 
is only natural that some of these had to be 
revised and renegotiated. Advances in sci- 
ence alone demanded this. 

4. That the budget was difficult to balance 
due to high security costs of long lead items 
against Communist aggression and subver- 
sion, The Republicans soft pedal the fact 
that they have increased the national debt 
annually. 

5. That they found little waste in admin- 
istrative cost of the Federal Government? 

6. Why do they not admit when they are 
wrong? Social security was originally con- 
demned as socialistic. Now, it is not social- 
istic since the Republicans claim it is their 
program, 

We Democrats are willing to agree on cru- 
cial issues. On the other hand, the Republi- 
cans distort the truth concerning Demo- 
cratic Party policies and then ask us to re- 
move them from discussion, I want a com- 
plete discussion of the issues and I am sure 
the Democratic candidate will give it to us. 

Thus I say that through erroneous leader- 
ship we find the United States in one of the 
most critical periods of its history. We en- 
tered the year 1955 with a comparative van- 
tage of strength which existed up to the time 
President Eisenhower represented the United 
States at the Geneva summit meeting. I do 
not mean that we should never negotiate 
with the leaders of the Kremlin. We should 
have hope, but we should warn the American 
people and the peoples of the free world 
against false optimism. 

The Geneva Conferences (both the summit 
meeting and the Foreign Ministers’ meet- 
ing) were failures. They were more than 
failures, because they opened wide the door 
for the unprecedented success of Soviet en- 
croachment, 

As the chairman of the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee's study mission to Europe I 
spent 2 months overseas last fall, and I 
stopped in at the Geneva Conference. I was 
convinced when I left Geneva that nothing 
would be accomplished at the meeting. This 
was confirmed by the conviction on the part 
of the European government leaders which 
was stated in my study mission report: 

“While all of the foreign officials talked to 
were sufficiently restrained as to avoid direct 
statements to this effect, there were frequent 
implications that statements of United 
States leaders last summer had been too op- 
timistic and that the opinion of their own 
people toward Russia tended to be in- 
fluenced.” 

A further quotation from this report 
tells us: 

“Allied unity, the NATO alliance, and the 
pacts in Europe have been weakened to such 
a degree by the Geneva atmosphere that bold, 
new, dynamic programs must be devised on a 
crash basis to overcome the gains made by 
the Soviet during this period. The U. S. S. R., 
encouraged by the acceptance of their smiles, 
of their new approach, and their new look, 
again abrogated the trust of the free world, 
and in this environment established a foot- 
hold in the Middle East to further obstruct 
and divide the free world by igniting histori- 
cal issues which were at the stage when solu- 
tion was in sight.” 

The position of the West has deteriorated 
in the strategic Middle East. The adminis- 
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tration must adopt and follow policies for 
coping with the increasingly dangerous 
Arab-Israeli conflict, resurgent Arab nation- 
alism, and Moscow’s intrusion into the area. 
Unfortunately, the truth of these statements 
has been brought home to all of us in the 
developments of recent weeks and more re- 
cent days. 

In the Far East we do not find peace. 
What do we find? What is the status? Hos- 
tilities in Korea ceased in July 1953 under 
an armistice agreement between the U. N. 
command and the communistic commander 
of North Korea and the so-called Chinese 
Peoples Volunteers. No final peace settle- 
ment has been achieved, and the country 
is still divided. The negotiators returned. 
The status is a stalemate. 

I am revealing no secret when I tell you 
that during this period there had been a 
vast buildup of Red forces and war poten- 
tial in North Korea and on the China coast 
facing Formosa to which we have committed 
United States defense. We find uncertainty 
over defense of Quemoy and Matsu. We find 
that during the so-called truce, little Viet- 
nam, a most anti-Communist country, was 
partitioned and 11 million people, mostly 
Roman Catholic, were placed behind the Iron 
Curtain. Had it not been for the quick 
action of a few members of the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee, of which I was one, 
the whole nation would have been swallowed 
into the Soviet maelstrom. 

Threat of Red Chinese aggression, with 
strengthened, reorganized forces in Asia ex- 
ists, and subversion is rampant. Neutralism 
is spreading in the area because of the un- 
certainty of the type and the amount of 
help which the West will give. This rise in 
neutralism can be directly attributed to the 
spell cast by the Geneva atmosphere. 

This breathing spell has been just the right 
atmosphere to permit the spread of Commu- 
nist influence and to strengthen its program 
of infiltration. The Communist strength 
was aided when the Republican administra- 
tion agreed to the removal and to changes 
in the restrictions on exports of strategic 
materials under the Mutual Security Control 
Act (the Battle Act). Thus, Russia has 
secured materials in short supply which in- 
creases her war potential. In his press con- 
ference on March 7, President Eisenhower 
defended United States participation in a 
1954 agreement that resulted in this broader 
East-West trade agreement. 

In line with this policy, Secretary of Agri- 
culture Benson, in an exclusive interview 
with Marguerite Higgins, of the New York 
Herald Tribune, on January 29, 1956, stated 
he wants Congress to permit the sale of our 
agricultural surpluses to Iron Curtain coun- 
tries. It was my amendment that placed 
the words “friendly nations” in Public Law 
480. If these countries need our surpluses, 
let us be realistic. Give them to them on 
the condition that we distribute them. 

We on the Foreign Affairs Committee await 
the recommendations of the President’s for- 
eign-aid program. It is up to him to recom- 
mend its size, scope, and destination. 

We now hear little of the huge unexpended 
balance left over by the previous administra- 
tion. Now that it has been expended, we 
hear we will have at least a 61 billion 
increased recommendation, 

On the homefront many important proj- 
ects are in need of direction—civil rights, 
housing, education, health, highway con- 
struction, broadening of social security, and 
farm legislation. Other programs need vast 
revision—the Reserve program, defense plans, 
and the ever-present treaty-power question 


being challenged along with the Status of 


Forces Agreement. 

All of these and many more Congress must 
act on and the President must demand legis- 
lation before the 84th Congress adjourns. 

We have a challenge of worldwide import 
to meet. Let us as Democrats carry on and 
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continue our record for all the people. Let 
us ask the communication services to bring 
to the American people both sides of all 
issues, N 

I should like to make a strong personal 
appeal to you Democratic women to do all 
in your power to elect a Democratic President 
and a Democratic Congress. You have a 
stake in the future of America and, beyond 
that, in the future of the free world. 


Some of the Tennessee Valley Authority’s 
Concealed Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN TABER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, in response 
to my request for information as to the 
commitments made by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority for new steam electric 
generating units, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral has today furnished me with an 
astounding report on recent actions of 
the TVA. 

This report discloses the utter disre- 
gard the Tennessee Valley Authority 
holds for the Congress of the United 
States. It exposes the deliberate with- 
holding from the Congress by TVA of 
important information on the actions 
of TVA that are essential to the Con- 
gress if it is to properly perform its 
duties. 

This action of TVA appears to be a 
calculated attempt to deceive the Ap- 
propriations Committee of the House at 
a time when important decisions on TVA 
appropriations were being reviewed by 
that committee, 

On March 1, 1956, the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority witnesses appeared before 
the Public Works Subcommittee of the 
House Appropriations Committee. Tes- 
timony was given with respect to con- 
struction of an additional steam electric 
generating unit at the John Sevier plant, 
and of the issuance of letters of intent 
for acquisition of major equipment for 
this unit. 

It was also testified that two additional 
units were desired for the Johnsonville 
plant of TVA. The budget message in- 
dicated that the financing of these two 
units was expected through the issuance 
of revenue bonds under measures now 
being considered by congressional legis- 
lative committees. 

The Comptroller General’s report to 
me shows that on January 17, 1956, the 
Board of Directors of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority authorized letters of in- 
tent for 6 additional generating units 
which with the John Sevier unit would 
make 7 additional units, totaling 1,170,- 
000 kilowatts at an estimated total cost 
of $178 million worth of units without 
advising the Congress and asking for a 
review and approval of such tremendous 
additions to the TVA system. 

The 1,170,000-kilowatt capacity of 
these 7 units is equal to more than half 
the total capacity of all the TVA gener- 
ating plants in 1948, and will be capable 
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of producing 75 percent as much energy 
as the TVA system produced in fiscal 
year 1948. 

The Comptroller General’s report to 
me illustrates vividly that current laws, 
and their peculiar, and to me, erroneous 
interpretation by TVA counsel and TVA 
proponents, do not give effective con- 
trol of TVA operations. 

TVA present annual gross revenue is 
nearly $190 million, or $40 million more 
than the $150 million Congress was told 
that the entire TVA development would 
cost when the TVA Act was passed. 
Over $100 million of this gross revenue 
comes out of sales to the Federal Gov- 
ernment agencies, and therefore, out of 
the taxpayer’s pocket. 

Present net revenue available for 
plant expansion by TVA without con- 
gressional approval, if we are to accept 
TVA interpretation of the law, amounts 
to around $100 million annually for the 
next 2 years. 

In view of this utter disregard of the 
Congress by TVA, the time is long over- 
due to review and revise the TVA Act, so 
that there is no question as to congres- 
sional control of its activities. 

The following is the Comptroller Gen- 
eral’s report to me: 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, March 26, 1956. 
Hon. JOHN TABER, 
Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR Mr. TABER: Reference is made to your 
letter of March 21, 1956, enclosing a copy 
of the reports of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee in connection with H. R. 10004, and 
directing our attention to the language con- 
cerning the Tennessee Valley Authority in 
both the majority and minority reports. 
You also request specific information per- 
taining to TVA'’s commitments of funds for 
power projects or parts of projects, the 
amounts of TVA’s revenues in recent years, 
and the portion of such revenues that re- 
sulted from the sale of electricity to the 
United States Government. 

A considerable portion of the language to 
which you directed our attention, as well as 
much of the record of the TVA hearings held 
March 1, 1956, before the Subcommittee on 
Public Works Appropriations, involves the 
basic questions of whether TVA has the 
statutory authority to use its power revenues 
to install additional generating units at ex- 
isting powerplarts without specific and 
prior approval of the Congress. The part of 
the law in question is the following lan- 
guage contained in title II of the Govern- 
ment Corporations Appropriation Act, 1948: 

“None of the power revenues of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority shall be used for the 
construction of new power-producing proj- 
ects (except for replacement purposes) un- 
less and until approved by act of Congress” 
(61 Stat. 577). 

This letter is not addressed to the ques- 
tion of TVA’s statutory authority, which has 
been the subject of considerable discussion 
and disagreement, except to recommend that 
the present law be amended to clearly state 
the intent of the Congress with respect to its 
control over TVA’s capital expenditures for 
power facilities. We believe such legislation 
is necessary at this time because, in our 
opinion, (1) the present law is not clear in 
this respect, (2) there has been a sub- 
stantial change in the nature of TVA's capi- 
tal expenditures for power facilities between 
1948 and 1955, and (3) the present law, as 
currently applied, does not give the Con- 
gress effective control over TVA's expendi- 
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tures of public funds for power facilities. 
It is our view that the Congress can most 
effectively control expenditures of this char- 
acter through appropriations; however, if 
the wishes TVA to use its power 
revenues, or funds obtained from other 
sources, to construct or acquire power facili- 
ties, it should require TVA to obtain specific 
and prior authorization from the Congress 
for such facilities. 

There follows the specific information that 
you requested, as well as some comments on 
the t change in the nature of 
TVA's power facilities between 1948 and 1955. 

1. TVA’s budget program for fiscal year 
1957 was transmitted to the Bureau of the 
Budget on September 28, 1955, and provided 
for the use of TVA corporate income to start 
the installation of 5 additional generating 
units at 3 existing steam plants. These gen- 
erating units are: 

John Sevier, unit 4. 

Johnsonville, units 7 and 8. 

Gallatin, units 3 and 4. 

Prior to the date of the budget transmittal, 
TVA had issued letters of intent covering the 
acquisition of major equipment for unit 
No. 4 at the John Sevier steam plant. 
These letters of intent provide for cancella- 
tion only upon payment of stipulated costs 
which are currently accruing against TVA. 
On September 22, 1955, the TVA Board of 
Directors, by a 2 to 1 vote, approved the 
awarding of these letters of intent based on 
the advice of the TVA General Counsel that 
such action was authorized by law. 

The Bureau of the Budget did not approve 
TVA’s use of corporate funds to start these 
5 units; however, the Bureau did make the 
following provision in the President's budget, 
dated January 16, 1956, for TVA on: 

John Sevier, unit 4 (by supplemental ap- 
propriation for 1956 and by issuance of rev- 
enue bonds under proposed legislation). 

Johnsonville, units 7 and 8 (by issuance 
of revenue bonds under proposed legisla- 
tion). 

On January 17, 1956, the TVA Board of 
Directors, by 2 affirmative votes (1 director 
abstaining), authorized the awarding of 
letters of intent covering the acquisition 
of major equipment for 6 additional generat- 
ing units—units 3 and 4 at the Gallatin 
steam plant and units 7, 8, 9, and 10 at the 
Johnsonville steam plant, 

The total cost of the equipment covered 
by the letters of Intent that have been au- 
thorized for all 7 units is approximately 
$30 million. Other pertinent information 


pertaining to these seven units is sum- 
marized. 


1,170, 000 178, 000, 000 


In effect, the TVA Board of Directors has 
authorized the initiation of a major expan- 
sion program which will add 1,170,000 kilo- 
watts of installed capacity to its system and 
will cost an estimated $178 million. The ex- 
pansion program has not been reviewed or ap- 
proved by the Congress, and further, it in- 
cludes 4 units which have not been approved 
by the Bureau of the Budget. 

2. As noted above there has been a signifi- 
cant change in the nature of TVA's power 
facilities. Prior to 1948 TVA was essentially 
a hydroelectric power system, and additional 
generating units were of the size of 10,000 
kilowatts to 70,000 kilowatts each. Since 
1948, however, TVA has added 7 large modern 
steam plants, and current additional gener- 
ating units are of the size of from 112,500 
kilowatts to 225,000 kilowatts each. The fu- 
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ture addition of a number of steam-electric 
generating units of this size, or larger, repre- 
sents a substantial increase in generating 
capacity. At June 30, 1948, the TVA power 
system was 17 percent steam-electric and 83 
percent hydroelectric; after completion of 
generating units under construction at June 
30, 1955, the TVA power system will be 63 
percent steam-electric and 37 percent hydro- 
electric (these percentages, of course, do not 
include the 7 steam-electric units discussed 
above). 

Further, a single steam-electric generating 
unit today is very large (the Gallatin units 
are 225,000 kilowatts each). A single steam- 
electric generating unit of 225,000 kilowatts is 
larger than most present-day hydroelectric 
power plants or most steam-electric power 
plants in 1948. In 1948 the TVA system had 
only 2 powerplants with an installed capac- 
ity as large as 225,000 kilowatts. As of June 
30, 1955, excluding TVA’s 7 modern steam 
plants, the TVA system consisted of 44 hy- 
droelectric powerplants and 8 steam-electric 
powerplants; however, only 3 hydroelectric 
plants and 1 steam-electric plant have an 
installed capacity of over 225,000 kilowatts. 
The average installed capacity of the 44 hy- 
droelectric plants is 80,000 kilowatts and of 
the 8 smaller steam-electric plants is 55,000 
kilowatts. It is significant to note that 
technical advancements are still being made 
rapidly in the size of generators, as shown 
in the March 15, 1956, issue of Public Utili- 
ties Fortnightly, which reports: 

“The electric utilities now have 5 gener- 
ators with name plate ratings of 300,000 
kilowatts or over on order; Consolidated 
Edison has ordered two 335,000-kilowatt 
units for installation in 1958-59.” 

At June 30, 1948, the TVA system had an 
installed capacity of 2,567,402 kilowatts and 
during fiscal year 1948 average gross genera- 
tion was 65 percent of installed capacity. 
The 7 additional units involving the letters 
of intent discussed above have an installed 
capacity of 1,170,000 kilowatts, and, being 
steam-electric units, are sometimes capable 
of an average gross generation of over 100 
percent of installed capacity (during fiscal 
year 1955, Johnsonville, Shawnee, and 
Widows Creek all had an average gross gen- 
eration of over 100 percent of installed ca- 
pacity). Therefore, the present expansion 
program of 7 additional units, which has 
not been reviewed by the Congress, involves 
installed capacity equal to 45 percent of the 
entire TVA system at June 30, 1948. 

3. It is clear that the language of the 1948 
Appropriations Act quoted above prohibits 
TVA from building a new steam-electric 
plant at a new location without prior con- 
gressional approval; however, it should be 
realized that TVA has the potentiality for 
expansion at some of its existing steam 
plants. The largest potentiality is probably 
at its Gallatin steam plant which at present 
is a 2-unit plant with an installed capacity 
of 450,000 kilowatts, but which could be 
expanded to a 10-unit plant. The following 
information pertaining to the Gallatin plant 
is contained in TVA’s annual report for fis- 
cal year 1954 (page 16): 

“TVA gave special consideration to the de- 
sign of the main control and instrument 
switchboard, since it could ultimately be- 
come the centralized control board for a 
2,500,000-kilowatt station (the present 1,440,- 
000 installed capacity planned at Kingston 
makes it the largest station in the world at 
present) .” 

4. The final point is a discussion of the 
financial significance of TVA’s power rev- 
enues. The TVA system is the largest single 
integrated electrical system in the country, 
and it follows that its power revenues are 
substantial. In the last 5 years, during 
which period steam generation has become 
an important factor, there has been a tre- 
mendous expansion in TVA’s power system 
primarily to supply the power needs of the 
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Atomic Energy Commission, The following 
tabulation summarizes this growth: 


System Power revenues fiscal year 
installed 
Bo 5 Federal 
une era! 
(kw’s) Total agencies All other 
1951 3, 181, 000 $70, 320, 580| $8, 162, 812 882. 166, 768 
1952. 3, 859, 910 95, 004, 390| 25, 230, 407 69, 773, 
1953 5, 102, 985 104, 877, 869) 31, 505, 622 73, 372, 247 
1954 6,075, 685 133, 947, 808| 54, 368, 480 79, 579, 328 
1955. 85, 200, 130 


In addition to the rapid growth in TVA's 
power revenues, as shown above, TVA esti- 
mates that its power revenues will continue 
to increase and that in fiscal year 1957 they 
will be $231,550,000. 

It is significant to note the increase in 
TVA power revenues that has resulted from 
the sale of electricity to Government agen- 
cies ($8,162,812 in 1951 and $102,962,859 in 
1955). During fiscal year 1955 such reve- 
nues represented 55 percent of TVA's total 
power revenues. 

Based on estimated figures in TVA’s state- 
ment of source and disposition of power in- 
come appearing in TVA’s budget program for 
1957 submitted to the Congress, TVA's net 
power proceeds for fiscal years 1956 and 1957 
will be approximately $100 million each year. 
Such amounts are available for the con- 
struction and acquisition of power assets and 
for the repayment of the Government’s in- 
vestment in the power program. The budget 
program contemplates that TVA will repay 
to the Government $59 million in 1956 and 
$75 million in 1957 out of power revenues; 
however, it should be realized that the ac- 
tual amount that will be repaid to the Gov- 
ernment will be determined by the TVA 
Board of Directors and will be the amount 
of money which in the judgment of the TVA 
board will not be needed in the conduct of 
the TVA power operation. As of June 30, 
1955, TVA was several years ahead of the 
minimum-repayment schedule required by 
the law and was 1 year ahead of an average 
repayment schedule based on a 40-year 
amortization period. 

A copy of this letter is being sent to Gen. 
Herbert D. Vogel, Chairman of the TVA 
Board of Directors, 

Sincerely yours, 

JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United 
States. 


The Legislative Reference Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, may I take a few minutes of the 
time of the House to say publicly what I 
know many of you have said privately, 
and that is to acknowledge the remark- 
able aid rendered us by the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Con- 
gress. I am doing this in part because 
it is quite possible that a number of you 
may not realize how many different fa- 
cilities are open to us in that very fine 


X do know that everyone of us per- 
sonally or through our staff has made 
some use of the Service within the past 
year. In many instances this has only 
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been to obtain assistance in securing in- 
formation or material to answer some 
one of the innumerable letters which we 
receive. Even this service, humble 
though it is, I know is tremendously ap- 
preciated by our hard-working office 
staff even more than by ourselves. It is 
important for all of us and for our con- 
stituents that the facilities of the Library 
of Congress are available in this fashion 
to assist in obtaining information of im- 
portance to them. In a very real sense 
this makes our library also the library 
of our constituents. 

However, it is not particularly of this 
work of which I wish to speak. What is 
far more important to me is that we 
have in the Legislative Reference Service 
at least one place to which we can go for 
research, information, or a report on any 
subject of public interest and know that 
the agency will have done everything 
humanly possible to make its reply accu- 
rate and unbiased. 

It is small wonder that the Service 
has grown tremendously. In 1930 it 
handled only a little over 2,000 inquiries 
in the entire year. The latest figure, 
that for 1955, is 56,666. In 1940, the 
number during the year was slightly over 
10,000, and in 1950 it had reached 41,602. 
The Service answers such questions 
without reference to our political party 
or point of view. The use by our two 
parties is approximately the same any- 
way you measure it. Since 1941, the 
number of inquiries handled by the indi- 
vidual researcher has grown from 157 to 
286. This shows an efficient manage- 
ment of the Service, and the hard work 
of its staff. 

Many of its findings have been re- 
markable. For example, it was the Serv- 
ice which discovered and proved that the 
margin by which the economic strength 
of the West exceeded that of the Soviet 
bloc has been increasing rather than 
narrowing during recent years. Inci- 
dentally this study was published by the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
port about a year ago. 

We know that our committees have 
excellent professional staffs, but as in- 
dividual Members we frequently have 
no place to turn for our own information 
and research. It is all the more gratify- 
ing to know that the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service by direction of our Com- 
mittee on House Administration treats 
inquiries from us as individual Members 
on a par with those which it receives 
from the committees. I believe we are 
the only national legislative body in the 
world, with the possible exception of 
Japan, that has any such facility open 
to the ordinary individual legislator. 
The start of a similar agency in Japan 
was itself the direct result of visits of 
Japanese legislators to the Library of 
Congress and their study there of what 
is available to us. It was the feeling of 
the Japanese that they as representa- 
tives of the people had a better chance of 
being free from the domination of their 
bureaucracy with such an independent 
factfinding source at their disposal. Al- 
ready representatives from at least 15 
other nations have visited our Legisla- 
tive Reference Service to examine its 
feasibility in their own government. 
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I would like to close by inserting into 
the Recorp, under unanimous consent 
of the House, the list of services which 
the Legislative Reference Service is in 
a position to render. This list was fur- 
nished me, at my request, by the Service 
and I am inserting it here with the 
thought that it might be useful to many 
of you to have such a list available. 
Surely here is one agency that deserves 
all the support we can give it. 


SERVICES FURNISHED TO MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 
AND COMMITTEES BY THE LEGISLATIVE REFER- 
ENCE SERVICE 


(Note.—Members should, in making a re- 
quest, indicate the form in which the reply 
is desired—e. g., written report, preliminary 
speech draft, oral discussion, telephone mes- 
sage, a selection of books, or other marked 
material. Where the deadline and other cir- 
cumstances permit, the reply will be in the 
form requested.) 


I. RESEARCH AND INFORMATION 


1. Thorough analysis of a problem facing 
Congress, typically including background 
history, the various proposals for solution 
with indications of supporters and oppo- 
nents, the arguments pro and con, factual 
information on key points in controversy. 

2. Reports limited to any desired aspect 
of a problem, as e. g., the pros and cons, a 
survey of press or expert opinion, history of 
action in other countries, etc. 

3. Legal reports, such as surveys of Fed- 
eral or State legislation on a subject, legis- 
lative history of a given measure, arguments 
on the constitutionality of a bill, analysis 
of court decisions, etc.; the law in foreign 
countries on a given subject. 

4. Evaluations of reports or documents 
or recommendations originating in Govern- 
ment agencies or outside organizations, 
(Recommendations are avoided, but points 
in question are noted, together with indi- 
cations of the views of experts, etc.) 

5. Locating specific information: Searches 
of newspapers, congressional records, or other 
documents, identification of quotations, bi- 
ographies, identification and description of 
organizations, citations to Federal or State 
law, rollcall votes, or the voting record of 
an individual Member (this last will be done 
only for the Member concerned, or with his 
permission). 

Il, STATEMENTS FOR USE BY MEMBERS OF 
CONGRESS 


On particular request of a Member, state- 
ments will be prepared for specific use in 
connection with remarks on the floor or 
elsewhere, releases of a historical or com- 
memorative nature, etc. These may be in 
the form of general or detailed outlines, or 
suggested drafts. In any case, instructions 
should be as detailed as possible to insure 
a report to meet the Member's exact needs. 
Any statement concerning political issues 
will avoid partisan comment, although one 
side only of a particular question may be 
developed, if this is the Member's wish. 


HI. MISCELLANEOUS SERVICES 


1. Consultation on any subject within 
the special competence of the Legislative 
Reference Service staff experts, at either a 
Member's office or the Library. 

2. Assistance in organizing hearings; sug- 
gestions as to witnesses, order of business, 
subjects to be explored. 

3. Congressional reading room: Members, 
their staff and families have use of this room. 
A desk may be reserved, if desired; staff as- 
sistance is available, A browsing collection 
is maintained of current books, from which 
Members may also borrow. Current period- 
icals for reading on the premises are avail- 
able. Hours: Monday-Friday, 9 a. m. to 10 
p. m.; Saturdays, 9 a. m. to 6 p. m.; Sundays, 
2 p. m. to 6 p. m. 
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4. Translations for official use: From the 

more frequently met foreign languages. 
. Photostating: 
5 For official ill photocopying is avail- 
able without e certain neces- 
ancial limitations. 
1 yor unofficial use, or for work beyond the 
limitations noted, photocopying is supplied 
ted rates. 
3 graphs, and maps: Consultation 
and/or preparation according to specifica- 
tions in various media. 

7. Indexing of committee hearings or other 
documents. Extensive indexing projects can 
be undertaken only on a reimbursable basis. 

8. Procurement of information from other 
Government agencies when Members of Con- 
gress prefer not to make direct contact. 

9. Bibliographies, 


IV. SERVICES FOR CONSTITUENTS IN RESPONSE TO 
OFFICAL MAIL 

(Nore.—Extensive research or translations 
cannot be undertaken for constituents. It is 
also helpful if the original letter accompanies 
the office request. It will be returned with 
the reply.) 

1. Miscellaneous information is supplied, 
especially when constitutents do not have 
local facilities for research or have exhausted 
same. 

2. Material on various subjects can fre- 
quently be supplied from a small stock of 
surplus bulletins, reprints, clippings, etc. 

8. Selected references on particular 
subjects. 

v. GENERAL NOTE 

Services are rendered on request only and 
usually in order of receipt of the inquiry. 
Especially when Congress is in session the 
workload is frequently such in particular 
fields that prompt service is difficult, if not 
impossible, except at the sacrifice of quality. 


Max Abelman Honored by Philippine 
Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, March 4, 1956, there was presented 
to Max Abelman, of Brooklyn, a special 
diploma of honor from Dr. M. V. De Los 
Santos, president of the University of 
Manila. The presentation was made by 
His Excellency, Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, 
Philippine Ambassador to the United 
States, and was held in the Nurses Resi- 
dence Hall of the Jewish Hospital, of 
Brooklyn. Surrogate Maximilian Moss, 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the hospital, presided. Following are the 
addresses made on this occasion: 


Chairman Moss. His Excellency the Am- 
bassador General Carlos P. Romulo, His Ex- 
cellency the Ambassador Felixberto Serrano, 
other guests of great distinction, Chaplain 
Goldberg, doctors, nurses, ladies and gentle- 
men: American hospitals are playing a very 
vital role in creating better understanding 
and good will between foreign governments 
and the United States through their intern 
and resident medical training programs. 

Thousands of doctors of foreign lands, 
graduates of recognized medical schools, are 
trained each year in this country. When 
they return to their countries upon comple- 
tion of their work here, they serve as am- 
bassadors of good will. Just as Max Abel- 
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man serves as an ambassador of good will for 
Brooklyn, They not only bring with them 
the latest American medical techniques, but 
also our attitude of friendship and demo- 
cratic traditions. The combination is in- 
valuable for America and the world. 

The Jewish Hospital has trained more 
than 50 Philippine interns and residents 
since 1942 and will continue in close coop- 
eration with that nation’s great government. 

I should like to read a letter from the 
President of the Philippines: 

MALACANANG, 
Manila, February 21, 1956. 
Mr. MAx ABELMAN, 
Brooklyn, N. V. 

Dear MR. ABELMAN: It has gratified me to 
learn that you will be the recipient of a 
Special Diplomat of Honor to be conferred 
upon you by the University of Manila for 
your humanitarian activities. I still re- 
member the excerpts from the issues of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD dated January 11, 
and 13, 1955, wherein your charitable and 
civic activities were commended by Repre- 
sentatives FRANCES P. BOLTON and EUGENE 
J. Kron of the United States Congress. 
Surely the conferment of this latest award 
on your good self is a fitting recognition of 
your devoted work. 

Please accept my sincerest congratulations 
and best wishes. 

Cordially yours, 
RAMON MAGSAYSAY, 
President of the Philippines. 


Chairman Moss (continuing). President 
Magsaysay refers to one of our Brooklyn 
Congressmen, who is sitting in the front row 
here today. He flew in from Washington 
purposely to meet General Romulo and to 
pay his respects to Max Abelman. 

Gene, I couldn't present you any better 
than to read a letter from the President of 
the Philippines mentioning you. Congress- 
man KEOGH, 

Congressman KEOGH., Your Honor, Judge 
Moss, Your Excellencies, Dr. Goldberg, our 
very distinguished and genial friend, Max 
Abelman, and ladies and gentlemen: I had 
expected that I would just be one of those 
like you sitting here quietly, but sincerely 
showing our deep and abiding respect to a 
great Brooklynite and a great American; but, 
being a Member of Congress, you know, 
prompts one always to be ready to talk, es- 
pecially on as pleasurable an occasion as 
this, for it affords me an opportunity in 
Brooklyn to greet His Excellency, General 
Romulo, with whom I recall having served 
while he was his country’s representative in 
the United States Congress—and I am sure 
I am not telling secrets when I tell you that 
“once a member, always a member.” We 
have followed him with great pride and 
great interest in the tremendous work that 
he has done and is doing in the cause of 
freedom and democracy. 

I also welcome the opportunity to pay my 
respects, too, to his country’s representative 
in the United Nations and to welcome him 
to Brooklyn. I wish to compliment them on 


the selection of the honor today and to 


extend my sincere congratulations to Brook- 
lyn’s ambassador of good will at large, who 
I know, has always been interested in ad- 
vancing and promoting the common and 
beneficial interest of these two great coun- 
tries. I therefore join with you, Mr. Chair- 
man, in extending to Max Abelman our very 
sincere congratulations. With them go our 
prayers and hopes that he will be spared to 
serve with us for many, many years to come 
in the great and good and elevating work that 
he has dedicated himself to. 

It is indeed, therefore, Mr. Chairman, a 
pleasure that I shall long remember that I 
should have been privileged to be with you 
today and, on my own behalf and on behalf 
of the congressional delegation from the 
great country of Brooklyn [laughter] to ex- 
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tend our best wishes to the great sister 
republic of the Philippines and to the great 
American who has brought these two coun- 
tries even closer together, Max Abelman. 

Chairman Moss. Dr. Ferreol mentioned 
Dr. Cotui and I should like very much if he 
would say a word. Dr. Cotui! 

Dr, Corvi. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Abelman, 
Ambassador Romulo, Ambassador Serrano, 
distinguished guests: I have been assigned 
a job by the Chairman, and it may sound 
ridiculous in the face of all the sublime 
things we have heard, and that is to propose 
that we change the name of this hospital 
to the Philippine Hospital of Brooklyn. 
{Laughter and applause.] 

Chairman Moss. We Americans should 
take a lesson from Dr. Cotui. He can say 
some very powerful things in one sentence. 

There are several letters that I know you 
would want me to tell you of after you hear 
the names of the persons who wrote them. 
There is a letter from Harry S. Truman. 
There is a letter from Henry A. Wallace, 
There is a very long letter and a very in- 
timate one, speaking of many activities to- 
gether in Middlesex Medical College and 
otherwise, from Abe Stark. There is a letter 
from Governor Dewey. There is a letter 
from Mayor Wagner. And there is a letter 
from Jim Farley which refers to Max as 
“nature's nobleman.” 

I am shortening the session by not reading 
the letters. 

There is the last letter in this portfolio 
from Ed Silver, our district attorney, and I 
think he actually speaks the same senti- 
ments of all the letters when he says the 
following: “It is most fitting that a man who 
has spent so many years as you have“ 
meaning Max—‘on behalf of humanity 
should receive it at the hands of another 
great humanitarian, General Romulo. 

“If all the people you have helped could 
attend the function, you would have to hire 
Madison Square Garden and it would be 
crowded at that.” 

We have many distinguished personages 
here today and our time is very limited: The 
general must leave for Washington, and we 
must, of necessity, limit the speeches, but 
I am sure we all want to hear from His 
Excellency Ambassador Felixberto Serrano, 
permanent delegate to the United Nations 
from the Philippines. Ambassador Serrano, 

Ambassador Serrano. Mr. Chairman, Mr. 
Abelman, my beloved General Romulo, and 
my American friends, when Mr. Abelman 
called me up by telephone at my office about 
2 weeks ago, asking me if I could be present 
on this occasion, I answered him without 
hesitation “Yes,” because I had acquired 
previous knowledge of the fact that General 
Romulo had been selected to confer upon 
him this award, and so I said to myself 
there could be no occasion more pleasurable 
than that in which one of the few greatest 
friends of the Philippines and the Filipinos 
shall be honored through one of the few 
greatest friends of America and the Philip- 
pines. Iam referring to Max Abelman. The 
award to Mr. Abelman, in my opinion, has 
a dual significance. It is a recognition of 
his continuing dedication to humanity; and, 
on the other hand, it has the larger signifi- 
cance of being a symbol of the friendship 
between your people and mine. 

For 48 years we have forged these rela- 
tionships; and, even if our political ties have 
been severed, we remain, as we were before, 
friends of yours in peaceful collaboration 
and perhaps, shall I say, in a noble com- 
radeship. 

Few things ever last in this world. It is 
my hope and my prayer that the services of 
Mr. Abelman and the recognition accorded 
to those services by my country and by one 
of the greatest institutions in my country, 
and what is more important, the bonds of 
friendship between your country and mine, 
shall never be forgotten and will last as long 
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as the world shall be a place where we want 
to live in peace and happiness. 

Chairman Moss, Thank you, Ambassador 
Serrano. 

We are fortunate in having with us the 
Senior Chaplain of the United States Navy, 
who is here in a dual capacity. He is a warm 
friend of General Romulo’s of many years’ 
standing. He is a warm friend of Max Abel- 
man's of many years’ standing. 

And with that, Chaplain Goldberg, would 
you honor us with your remarks, sir? 

Rabbi JosHvua GoLDBERG. Your Max's Your 
Excellencies, Ladies and Gentlemen: These 
two are also titles Tour Max’s’’—because 
Maximilian Moss, as you know, is one of our 
outstanding Jewish leaders and an outstand- 
ing jurist, and Max Abelman is entitled to 
every possible honor as far as I am con- 
cerned for a very personal reason. 

When I came back, having served in 
World War I and hardly speaking English, 
upon returning to the United States of 
America I was teaching Hebrew at the time 
in a religious school, and it occurred to some 
people to recommend me to Max Abelman, 
who was at that time the executive director 
of the Brooklyn Federation of Jewish Chari- 
ties, as a possible candidate for assistant 
executive and in his wisdom he decided that 
I would not do, so for that alone he is en- 
titled to a diploma of honor for whatever I 
have become across the years. Across those 
same years I have ever watched the ever- 
growing influence of good will which came 
from his personality and it is a pleasure to 
be here this afternoon to witness the con- 
ferring of this award. 

I would like to say one more word, and 
that is to General Romulo in the presence 
of the permanent delegate to the United Na- 
tions from the Philippines. It is something 
to remember. It was before the police ac- 
tion in Korea, before other people awoke to 
the possibility of the invasion of Communist 
ideology into the major portion of Asia. 1 
recall him speaking bluntly, articulately and 
to the point on the necessity for the free na- 
tions of the world to understand that the 
danger is not only European but the possi- 
bility is that it may veer altogether and in 
a cataclysmic way with all its force descend 
upon Asia, 

In those days his voice was a voice in the 
wilderness, Alas and alack, the vision of 
the statesmen at that time was blurred by 
other interests and right now we are reap- 
ing the fruits of our blindness and the folly 
of our thinking in those days. 

He is a man who is a true statesman, who 
sees things ahead and does not have the 
perspicacity of looking behind him. 

His smiling face breaks through all the 
strains and stresses of the present revolu- 
tionary forces that operate in Asia. Asia 
is of the future. The teeming masses of 
mankind in Asia are looking for self-expres- 
sion and for the place in the sun to which 
they have always been fully entitled. From 
there came wisdom, and wisdom and great 
ideas will yet flourish and come from that 
part of the world, but they can only flourish 
and wisdom can only be brought about and 
widen its horizon if it grows in a climate of 
freedom and liberty, and to this General 
Romulo has dedicated his smiling face and 
his stout heart. He has become almost an 
organic part of America, and, what is more, 
an organic part as a world statesman in the 
field of the search and the thirst for liberty. 

Finally, it is pleasant to see this thing 
happening in a hospital. This is the com- 
mon denominator of mankind. Pain and 
suffering make us all brothers under the skin 
regardless of the wisdom that may come 
from Mississippi or other places, wherever 
they might be. This is the place in which 
there is unity of that greater force in which 
the brotherhood of man is truly expressed 
through the love of men by reaching God. 
It is beautiful and it is good that it happens 
here. My congratulations and thanks. 
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Chairman Moss. Mr. Isidor Leviton, pres- 
ident of the hospital, wishes me to present 
personally greetings and the expression of 
his warm admiration and affection for Gen- 
eral Romulo and his deep appreciation to 
Max Abelman for his long record of com- 
munal achievements. 

Mr. Leviton also wants to submit his re- 
grets to the general in not having been able 
to be present today as he was unable to 
return in time from out of the State, and 
on that note, with this message from the 
president of the hospital, we now move to 
the occasion that really brought all of us 
here today. 

We are greatly honored to have present His 
Excellency the Ambassador to the United 
States from the Philippines, General Carlos 
P. Romulo, who in 1949 was the fourth 
President of the United Nations General 
Assembly. He has been Foreign Minister of 
the Philippines and chairman of the Philip- 
pine delegation to practically every session 
of the United Nations General Assembly. 

About 10 days ago he was honored in Mi- 
ami when he received the World Brother- 
hood Pioneer medallion for distinguished 
world statesmanship. 

As recently as a few days ago, he again 
was honored by Robbins College in Florida, 
receiving the medal of distinction for his 
work for world peace. 

In 1946 General Romulo received from the 
same college an honorary degree. 

Today we are privileged and honored to 
have General Romulo with us. He is here 
by request of Dr. Mariana De Los Santos, 
president of the University of Manila, and the 
university’s board of trustees, so that His 
Excellency the Ambassador might present 
the “Special Diploma of Honor” to our dear 
friend Max Abelman in recognition of his 
humanitarian activities. 

I therefore have the great privilege, great 
pleasure and honor now to present to you 
Gen. Carlos P. Romulo. 

Ambassador RomuLo. Mr. Chairman, my 
good friend and worthy colleague, Ambas- 
sador Serrano; my good friend Max; ladies 
and gentlemen and friends: I thank you, Mr. 
Chairman, for your very generous words of 
introduction. I thank my longstanding 
friend there [indicating Rabbi Goldberg] for 
his quite fulsome praise—undeserved—which 
reminds me of an incident in 1950 when I 
happened to be in Peoria, Ill. I was in a 
hotel lobby trying to buy a newspaper when 
I observed that a man was watching me very 
closely. Finally, overcome by his curiosity, 
he approached me and he said, “You are 
General Romulo, aren't you?” 

I said, “Yes; I am.” 

He said, “You are Foreign Minister of the 
Philippines?” 

I said, “Yes; I am.” 

“You are president of the United Nations 
General Assembly?” 

I said, “Yes; I am.” 

“You were aide-de-camp to General Mac- 
Arthur?” 

I said, “Yes; I was.” 

He scratched his head, looked at me from 
head to foot—and that didn’t take much 
time [laughterJ—and then he said, “I'll 
be doggoned.” [Laughter.] 

So whenever I listen to good friends like 
the chairman here and the chaplain, and I 
want to be deflated, I recall that incident. 
[Laughter.] 

At lunch today I told them the story of 
the widow who was in a seance and she 
asked for the spirit of her departed husband 
and the one in charge of the seance said, 
“Well, Mrs. Smith, your husband is here 
now.” 

So she said, “Harry, are you there?” 

Harry answered, “Yes, darling. I am here.” 

“Are you happy there, Harry?” she asked. 

And he answered, “Very happy, darling.” 

Again she asked, “Tell me, happier than 
when you were with me?” 
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And he answered, “Much happier, I must 
confess, darling.” 

So she said, “Then,” she said, heaven 
must be a wonderful thing.” 

And Harry answered, “I ain’t there.” 

I also told them at lunch this noon that 
when I was in Wichita, Kans., several 
months ago, I found myself in a hotel, and 
naturally they have a Bible, a Gideons’ Bible, 
in all those rooms. I usually relax by read- 
ing the Bible, so I opened the Bible and I 
happened to open at Psalm XXIV, and at 
the end of Psalm XXIV it said, “If you are 
still lonely, turn to Psalm CXX. And at the 
end of Psalm CXX there was a note: “If you 
are still lonely, call Mabel.” 

I must confess at the end of reading Psalm 
CXX I was no longer lonely and so—for the 
purposes of Mrs. Romulo, who is here today— 
I did not call Mabel. 

I am very happy indeed to be with you 
this afternoon. I am not a stranger to this 
hospital. This is, I think, the third time 
that I speak from this rostrum here. Away 
back in 1949 I came, as president of the 
United Nations. Then in 1950 I signed my 
name on a wall here, in one of the wards in 
this hospital. 

Mr. ABELMAN. The children's ward. 

Ambassador Romuno (continuing). The 
children's ward; yes. And then it was 
away back in 1948 and 1949 when Max Abel- 
man and I met each other for the first time 
and we discussed how we could convince the 
trustees of this hospital to allow Filipino 
doctors to come here as internes and Max 
Abelman introduced me to the trustees of 
this hospital, and that has been a friend- 
ship that I have cherished all these years. 
That Max Abelman should be the recipient 
of this particular distinction by an institu- 
tion of learning in the Philippines is but a 
pale token of the gratitude that my people 
feel toward this humble man—sometimes a 
persistent cuss when he wants to accomplish 
something—but really in his modesty and 
his humility he is a credit not only to this 
foreign country known as Brooklyn, but to 
the United States as a whole. r 

And indeed, how apropos that in a coun- 
try like the Philippines one of its institu- 
tions of learning should think of expressing 
its gratitude to a private citizen such as 
Max Abelman for his efforts in our behalf. 
Generally it is the high officials of a govern- 
ment who are given recognition. Generally 
it is the men in the high places who are rec- 
ognized, but in my country we take a special 
pleasure in recognizing those who have 
served us in any capacity, in whatever sphere 
and no matter how humble. 

Max Abelman has rendered service not 
only to the Philippines but also to the 
United States, and in Brooklyn you may take 
him as an ordinary citizen, an average Tom, 
Dick, or Harry—‘“A prophet is not without 
honor, save in his own country“! —in his own 
section we take him for granted. It is Max— 
it is Tom, it’s Dick, it’s Harry—but it is the 
average Tom, Dick, and Harry who represent 
your country in the eyes of those abroad, 
and you are judged—and I am referring to 
the American people—by the deportment and 
the conduct of the average Tom, Dick, and 
Harry. And in these days when we are en- 
gaged in a life-and-death global struggle the 
implications of which and the significance 
of which are far-reaching, a global struggle 
the like of which mankind has not seen in 
recorded history, it is important that the 
average American Tom, Dick, and Harry 
should be appreciated abroad, as this token 
that I will soon present to Max Abelman 
shows that Max Abelman’s efforts are ap- 
preciated in the far-away Philippines. 

I am glad that the chaplain here spoke 
of Asia, how important Asia is to you, to 
your national security, to the safety of your 
lives. I remember it was in Harvard Uni- 
versity that the chaplain was referring to, 
when I was given an honorary degree there 
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in June 1950, and I then said that I was 
afraid the cold war was about to explode into 
a shooting war and that shooting war was 
to take place in Asia, and I added, “possibly 
Korea.“ And 1 week later the North 
Koreans attacked South Korea. 

And it is because I had watched the trend 
of events very closely in Asia and I knew 
what was coming, as I am watching—and 
it is in the nature of our duty to watch— 
what is happening in the world today. 

That Max Abelman should have taken this 
interest in Filipinos is a very encouraging 
sign of the times in the United States, be- 
cause if you visualize your geography, your 
American perimeter of defense lies from the 
Aleutians away up north, through Japan, 
Korea, Okinawa, Formosa, Guam and the 
Philippines, and that Pacific chain of defense 
can only be as strong as its weakest link, 
and if any of the links in that chain falls 
under communism, your national security 
in Brooklyn is seriously threatened, because, 
don't forget, the Pacific Ocean no longer 
affords to you the protection that it gave 
you 10 years ago. 

The Pacific Ocean has been annihilated 
by modern technology, so that while you 
may think that in terms of mileage that 
Pacific chain of defense is 10,000 miles away 
from Brooklyn, in terms of guided missiles, 
in terms of supersonic planes, in terms of 
snorkel submarines, in terms of the atom 
bomb, that Pacific chain of defense is your 
next door neighbor. So that it is para- 
mount that America should take a more 
active interest in Asia, and tokens of your 
interest in Asia such as welcoming these 
Filipino doctors here in this hospital are not 
only an empty gesture of friendship, but it 
really helps to safeguard your national se- 
curity, because you cannot allow any of those 
links in that chain to fall under communism. 

That is why President Eisenhower an- 
nounced to the world that the United States 
will defend Formosa to the last. Why? Be- 
cause Formosa is an important link in that 
chain, and if Formosa falls under com- 
munism, that whole chain can snap, and if 
that chain snaps, your national security here 
in Brooklyn is gravely menaced, 
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That is why you fought in Korea, because 
you could not allow that link in that chain 
to fall under communism; so that the Amer- 
ican boy who fought and died in Korea 
really fought and died for the safety of his 
sweetheart here in Brooklyn; the American 
boy who fought and died in Korea really 
fought and died for the safety of his rela- 
tives in Boston, Mass.; the American boy 
who fought and died in Korea really fought 
and died for the security of hig friends and 
his dear ones in Tallahassee, Fla. 

So don't forget that the welcoming of these 
Filipino doctors here in this hospital will, 
I hope, serve to show the peoples in Asia 
that there is a bond of friendship that the 
Americans want to cultivate and to 
strengthen with our fellow Asians, and how 
imperative it is for us to realize that in 
the midst of our abundance, in the midst 
of our contentment brought about by the 
superlative American standard of living, in 
this global struggle in which we are en- 
gaged, let us not forget that no one nation, 
no matter how rich or no matter how pow- 
erful, can win this war alone. We must 
have friends and allies, precisely because of 
the atom bomb—and you know, the guided 
missiles, the intercontinental ballistics mis- 
siles, which 2 years ago they told me in 
Washington could reach the United States 
and U. S. S. R. in 20 minutes—in 20 min- 
utes—and the atom bomb which can raze 
cities and entire populations, and, we know, 
soon, entire countries—and America unfor- 
tunately no longer has a monopoly of these 
terrible weapons. I say “unfortunately” ad- 
visedly, because the other side that has 
them, too, does not have the restraints of 
either ethics or religion, and since we know 
that these terrible weapons can destroy en- 
tire cities and soon entire countries, even 
when they are used against us—God forbid 
it—that is precisely the time when we need 
other countries, other peoples, and other 
populations to rise to our defense, and that 
is why I say no one country, no matter how 
powerful or how rich, can win this global 
struggle alone. 

And so, when I present this diploma of 
honor that I have been charged by the presi- 
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dent of the University of Manila to hand to 
our good friend, Max Abelman, I do so 
conscious of the fact that Max Abelman is a 
representative of the average Tom, Dick, and 
Harry of the United States, who in turn rep- 
resents that clean, wholesome, honest Ameri- 
can conscience that is deaf to the tinkle of 
the gold dollar and blind to the allurements 
of power, that clean, wholesome, honest 
American conscience that always asserts it- 
self in cases of emergency on the right side 
of truth and freedom and democracy; that 
this is a symbol, modest though it be, of the 
appreciation of a people for the services of 
this symbolical Tom, Dick, and Harry of the 
United States, that my people do not forget 
favors extended to them, that they appre- 
ciate such favors, that they hold such favors 
in grateful remembrance, and that Max Abel- 
man, having gone through the stages of an- 
ticipation and realization and appreciation 
through which every human being goes in 
the course of his life in this mortal world 
of ours, now stands on that stage of appre- 
ciation where his efforts are appreciated, rec- 
ognized, and cherished, and since he is about 
to enter the stage of recollection, may he, 
when he sits on his rockingchair and looks 
back toward a fruitful, maybe a hectic, ca- 
reer, in his mind’s eye he can see in the dim 
and distant far-away Philippines a vision 
of these doctors that he has helped and of 
the suffering humanity that these doctors 
have helped to relieve and that here in the 
Jewish Hospital, here where pain and suf- 
fering are the levelers of humanity, he has 
exerted an influence that will be as abiding 
as it is appreciated. 

And so, Max, it is my pleasure, in behalf 
of the University of Manila—and this morn- 
ing when I talked to President Magsaysay 
over the phone at the Waldorf—he called me 
up and I told him that I was here to present 
this diploma to you—he asks me to congrat- 
ulate you in his name and to tell you that 
he hopes some day you can visit the Philip- 
pines where not only the University of Ma- 
nila but all these recipients of the generosity 
of the Jewish Hospital can show you how 
deeply they appreciate your efforts in their 
behalf. 


